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War    nn<l    the    Railways,    1299 
Canadian   Industrial    Disi^utes   Act:     InvestiKation 

of.    754 
Catiadian   Northern: 

Electrification    at    Montreal.    981t.    ^^9 

Report    of   the    Royal   Commission.   953.   95/ 
Canadian   Pacific: 

Annual    Kci>ort,  S20t*.   86b> 

Hospital   Cars,    1443 

Lamp,    Standard,    18* 

Signs.    Track,    551* 

Tunnel,   Coniiautiht.    273 
Canadian    Railway    Club: 

Chilled   Iron   (  ar   W  lieel.    The,    2/b 

Scrai>   or    SnlvaKC   25 
Canadian    Railway    Construction   Corps.    UUU 
Canadian    Society^of    Civil    KnR.neers:     Consoli- 
dation  of    Canadian    Railroads,    309 
Capital   (See  Finance) 

^■"'Armored,    Italian.   939*.    1374*. 

Huflfer  Cars  for  Passenser  Trains.  61 5t 
Caches,  All-steel;   C.  _B.  &  Q.,   315* 
Coaches,    All-Steel;   Erie.   1472 
Coaches   and    RaggaRe   Cars;    D.   \    H..   ^1/   , 

4!! 
Dining;  Erie.  950*  . 

Dnniper    (See    Hoisting   and    Conveying) 
Fneineering    Methods    in    Construction.    41T 
Fire    Extinguishers^on^Passenger   Cars,    ^1 
Gear,  Foundation,  709* 
Hand  Car   with   Power  Top,  65 
Hose,    Life    of.    319 

Hospital.    1439*  ^    .  „     ^ 

Inspection,     Automobile:     Arizona      hastern, 

1-1/6*  ^ 

Inspection,   Nichols,   682  . 

Inspectors.    Selection    and  Training   of,    101 
Mileage    (See    Car    Service) 
Motor    (See    Motor   Cars) 
Multiple-Unit:   C.   N.,    1002* 
Orders    in    1916,    28  . 

Orders    in    1917,    2977,    1031T,    1463 
Repairs  Vital,   1429* 
Step,    Extension   Coach.   325* 
Truck    tSee    Truck) 

"Wagonette"    Lunch    Service;    S.    I..    838 
Wheel.    Chilled    Iron,    278 
Wooden    vs.    Steel,    1467t,    1492 
Car   Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago: 

Bre^ksln-Two,    Re<iucing;    A.    T.    &    S.    Fe.. 

900  .         T^      •  . 

Derailments     Due     to     Defective     Lquipment, 

1012 
Side    Bearing   Location.    368* 
Train    Line   Maintenance,   319 

Car,    Freight:  „    .,     „         r       t7 

American   and   Canadian    Built   Cars   tor    Eu- 
ropean   Countries,    1463* 
Belts  Combination   Stock  and  Coal  Car,  450 
Box.    Long;    No.    Pacific,    1246* 
Capacity   and   Loading   per   Loaded   Car,   Av- 
erage,   1283* 
Committee    on    Freight    Car    Thrift    of    the 

Railway    Business   Association,    1116 
Hopper;    Pennsylvania,   391* 
Lubrication    in    Intereharpe.    1039 
Refrigerator:    Pennsvlvania,    179* 
Reporting    Marks,     174t 
Shortage    (See    Car    Service) 
Shutter.   \'entilating,    190* 
Side    Baring    Location.    368* 
Sill    Construction,    48t 
Statistics     Show    Increased     Efficiency,     127t. 

145* 
Stock,   Double-Deck:    A.   T.   &•   S.   Fe.,    1151* 
Stock.   Wooden;   I.   C,   1356* 
Tie;   A.  T.  &   S.  Fe.,  749* 
Wooden    Equipment,    Construction    of,    1356* 

Car,   Passenger    (See   Car) 

Car    Service    (See    also   Commission    on): 
Car    Equalization    Flan,    339t,   362 
Car   Equipment    Trust    of   America,    108St 
Car   Supnlv   and   Car   Mileage,   1907   to   1916, 

127t,    145* 
Centralization   of   Car   Distribution,    1088t 
Committee   on    Freight   Car   Thrift,    1116 
Conservatio"-,  Car,  a   Patriotic   Duty,   n75t 
Conservation    o'    Equipment,    Railway    Store- 
keepers'   Af-ociation    on,    624 
Demurrage,    Careful    Collection    of,    1180t 
Demurrage   Rates,   New,   757,   796 


_'ar    Service    (CouliinictI) : 

DcmurraKe,     Reciiirocal.     and     (  ar     ShorlaKC 

3  98 
Etiiciencv   of  (  ars,    Incr.-.iMng,    1(110 
Executive    Committee's    I'reight    (-ar    Regula- 
tions,  928t,   951,    988r.    11341:,    1351* 
Interchange.    Car,    Contest    on,    874t,    1079t. 

lI7St  ,  ,.        ^, 

I     C    C.   Given   Jurisdiction    Over    (  ar    Serv- 
■  ice,   222,   347.    1051,    1154 
Loa<ling:  . 

.Xdvertising  Heavier,    1221T 

Car      Service     Commission's     Campaign, 

1438,    1475  ,    ^ 

Car    Sliortage    Would    He    Kliininated   by 

Heavier    Car    Loading,    1282" 
Contest    Papers   on,    1401* 
Lumber,    Record    for,    458*,    719,    1106   , 

1  208 
Pennsvlvania's     Campaign     to     Increase, 

833*,    1208,    1292 
Pennsylvania's    Record,     1162 
Southern    Pacific    Statistics,    i3 
State   Commissions'    Co-operation,    1438 
Western    Pacific    Statistics,    773t 
Mileage   and  Car   Supiily   Statistics   for    1907- 

1916,   127t,   145* 
Pooling: 

British    Cars,    902,    1356 
E(|ualization   Plan,    339t,    362 
Government   Pool   of  Transportation   and 
Coal    Recommended,    1480,    1485,    1498 
Lake  Coal    Shipments,    1093 
Texas    Roads,    371 
Reconsignment  of  Coal   Cars  in   Illinois,   114, 

158 
Rules,    New    Code   of;    A.    R.    A.,    188,    374, 
449.    802,    910,    928t.    951,    988t*,     11341:, 
1352 
Rules,  Partial  Code  of;  I.  C.  C,   126t,  135 
Shortage,  Freight  Car: 

A.   R.   A.   Figures,   115,    125t,   240*.   326, 
650.   683,   717,   909,  926t,    1208,   1222t, 
1467+,    1496 
Coal    Rates,    128t,   2981,    3011: 
Daniels,   W.   M.,   on,    19 
Demurrage,    Reciprocal.    398t 
Government    to    Buy    Cars?     12701 
Government    Terminal    Elevators   at   Sea- 
ports,   10871: 
I.    C.    C.    Investigation,    15,    126t,    135, 

222,    347 
Loading,       Heavier,      Would      Eliminate 

Shortage,    1282* 
Recriminations  Between  Railways,   1132t 
Reduction  of,   1467t,   1496 
Shipper's   Appeal   to    Shippers,   A,   6161: 
Situation,    241,    287,    312,    331,    332,    347, 
353,     371,     373,    374,    449,    6161:,    624, 
683t,    749,    855 
Ways   to    Prevent,    3021: 
Storv    of   a    Freight    Car    Diversion,    9881:* 
Surpluses   and   Shortages,    1907-1916,   240* 
Car    Shortage    (See    Car    Service;    also    Freight — ■ 

Congestion) 
Cement    (See   (Toncrete) 
Cement-Gun     Construction     Company:      Guncrete 

for    Steel    Protection,    558* 
Central   Argentine:     Sale  of   Securities  to  Ameri- 
can  Syndicate.   82t 
Central   New   England:     Poughkeepsie  Bridge   Re- 
inforcement,   455 
Central    of   Georgia: 

Accounting     Department     Military     Aid     and 

Comfort    Association,    1250 
Liquor    Transportation,     757 
Pencils,    Misuse    of,    412 
Central    of    New    Jersey:    Train     Schedule    from 
New  .York    to    Philadelphia    and    Proposed 
War    Measures,    982t 
Central    Pacific:     Southern    Pacific    and    Dissolu- 
tion   Suit    of    the    Government,    651,    683t, 
702 
Central    Railway    Club': 

Car    Inspectors,    Selection    and    Training    of, 

101 
Lubrication   of   Freight   Cars   in    Interchange, 
1039 
Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the    L^nited    States: 

Public  Interest  in   Labor    Disputes,    198 
Chesapeake  &   Ohio: 

Annual   Report,    1083t*.    1122 
Safety   First   Work,   459 
Signal,  Hudson   Semaphore,   110 
Chicago: 

Coal    Famine.    115,    158,   233 

Electrification    Problem.    86}:,    126t 

Labor,  Union,  and  Improvement  Work,  1281: 

Regiment,    Third    Reserve    Engineers,    1196*, 

1277*,     1278 
Switchmen's    Strike    Vote,    241,    2S4t 
Chicago    &    North    Western: 

.'\nniial    Report,    770t*,    810 
Engines,    Transfer,    698* 
Tickets,    Multi-Route    Interline,    1148* 
Chicago    -Association     of    Commerce:      Report    on 

Railroad    Regulation,    241 
Chicago    Board    of   Trade: 
Car    Situation,    331,    373 

Griffin's.     J.     P..     C^omplaint    of    Grain     Ship- 
ments   from    Chicago,     11311 
Chicago,    Burlington    &    Quincy: 

Accident   near   Cromwell,   Iowa,   240 


Chicago,    Burlington   &   Quincy    (C  oiitiinicil) : 
Bridge   at    Kansas   City,    Mo.,    1181* 
Cars,    .Steel    Passenger,    315* 
I'"ood    Problem,    Posters   on,    1377* 
Lumber,   Resawing  of,  946* 
Relief   Deijartment   Payments,   1250 
Shops    at    West    Burlington,    345* 
Snow-Covered  Tracks  Cleared  by  Steam,  286 
Chicago    Car    Heating    Company:     Patent    Suits, 

167 
Chicago     Great     Western:     Insurance,     Life,     for 

Employees,    459 
Chicago,     Indianapolis      &      Louisville:       Signals, 

Automatic    Block,   834* 
Chicago,   Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul: 
Electric   Operation,   642 

Electrification    from    Othello.    Wash.,    to    Pa- 
cific   Coast,    175*,    962 
Mississippi   River   Bridge,   51* 
.Strike   of   Freight   Car    Repairmen,    197 
Chicago    Pneumatic   Tool    Company:     Annual    Re- 

'  port   for   1916,  250 
Chicago    Railway    Equipment    Comi)any :     Annual 

'  Report,     423 
Chicago.    Rock   Island   &   Pacific: 
Cribbing    Construction,     735* 
Installation  of   Conduits  in    Retaining  Walls, 

405* 
Pension    Payments,    459 
Receivership    Terminated,    1223t 
Chicago,   St.   Paul,   Minneapolis  &  Omaha: 
Annual   Report,    769t*.   812 
Mississippi    River    Bridge,    51* 
Chicago   .Steel   Post   Company:    Fence   Posts,    561* 
China:      Graft     LInder     Government     Ownership, 

1221t,    1246 
Chipman    Chemical    Company:     Weed    Killing   by 

Atlas  "A"   Method,    557* 
Christian      Science      Monitor:       Sanctified      Men- 
dacity  About    Railroads,    1270t 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton: 
Accident   at   Lima,    Ohio,   370 
I.    C.    C.    Report   on,   891 
Cincinnati    Union    Station   Project,    327 
City  Club,   Chicago:     Remedy   for   Coal   .Shortage, 

A,   233 
Civil    War: 

Ambulance   Trains,    1439* 
Military    Railways,     1387* 
Claims    (.See    also    Association    of   Railway    Claim 
Agents;    also    Freight    Claim    Association): 
Freight   Checking   System:    M.    K.    &   T.,    Ill 
Freight   Containers    and    Pilferage,    61 3t 
Live    Stock    Claims,    Reducing,    174t 
Loss   and    Damage,    Watch    the,    81St 
Classification    (See  Freight) 
Clearances    (.See    Legislation;    also    War) 
Clearing    House    (See    Accounting) 
Clerk    (See   Employee) 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,   Chicago  &  St.   Louis: 
Annual    Report,   8771*.   923 
Terminal   Warehouse   at   Cleveland.    1482" 
Coach    (See   Car) 
Coal     (See    Fuel) 

Cochrane.   Hon.   Frank:     Canadian   Railways,  An- 
nual   Statement    of,    1497 
Coleman    Railway    Supply    Company:    Bond-Wire 

Connector,    1493* 
College   Men    (See    Employee) 
Columbia     Creosoting     Companv;       Machine     for 

Perforating    Ties,    783* 
Commission,   Italian   War,    1063* 
Commission,    Russian,    from    .\merica.    908,    1012, 

1018,    1251,    1448* 
Commisison   on   Car    Service: 

Car    Shortage    Situation,    15,    126t.    135,    241, 

287,   312,   353,    749 
Heavier  Loading  Campaign,   1438,   1475 
Personnel   and   Work  of,   241,    1146 
Rules,    New.    188,    374,    449,    802,    910,    928t. 

951,   988t*.    11341,    1352 
Work   and    Organization    of.    1351* 
Commission,   State    (See   State   Commissions) 
Committee: 

Central  and  Regional  of  the  Nat.  Ind.  Traf- 
fic   League,    1145,    1240 
Car    and    Locomotive    Builders,    1163 
Coal    Production — Prices   Fixed,    1498 
Freight   Car   Thrift,    1116 
Freight  Trafiic   Officers,   717 
Materials   and    Supplies,    1361* 
Military    Equipment    Standards,    1273* 
Military    Freight    Tariffs,    1328* 
Military   Passenger   Tariffs,    1330* 
Military  Transportation   Accountirg,    1329* 
National    Defense   District  Committees,   1321* 
Public    Information,    1207 
Shipping,    908,    1052 
Compressor:     Gasolene   Driven   Air,   748* 
Concrete     (See     also     American     Concrete     Insti- 
tute) : 
Crib  Retaining  Walls:   C.   R.   I.   &   P.,  735* 
Fence   Post  Machine,   610* 
Guncrete    for    Steel    Protection,    558* 
Masonry,    Reiiort    of   A.    R.    E.    A.    on,   659t. 

661* 
Mixer,    Turntable,    562* 

Mixing,    Pneumatic.    Improvements    in.    680* 
Report   of    Joint    Committee.    lOO 
Slag  as  a   Concrete   .Aggregate,   357 
Tile,    Walter   Roofing,    562* 
Conduit    (Sec    Signaling) 
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Conference  Committee  of  the   Railways:    Address 

of  A.   J{.   Garretson,    It 
Congestion    (See    Freight; 
Congress    (See    Legislation) 

Congressional     Joint     Committee     on     Interstate 
Commerce:      Investigation    of    Government 
Regulation,   54,    107,   617,   698,   737,    1033 
Connector,    Coleman    I'ond-Wire,    1493* 
Conserifition    (See    National    Defense) 
Conservation,    Car    (See    Car    Service) 
Conservation   of   Railway   Resources,    1143 
Construction   Corps    (See   also    Engineering   Regi- 
ments):    Canadian    Railway,    1300 
Construction,    New     (See    also    Grade    Crossings; 
also     Bridges    and     Buildings;     also    Yards 
and   Ternn'nals;   also    Statioii)  : 
Alaska  Northern,  Progress  on  the,  828* 
Capital    Used  in    1916,   308 
Chicago     Improvements     and     Union     Labor, 

1 28t 
Conduits    Installed    in    Retaining    Walls;    C. 

R.   I.   &   P.,   405* 
Cribbing  Walls:   C.   R.   I.   &   P.,   735* 
Destruction  and   Re-construction   of  Railways 

in    War,    1,^90*,    1452* 
Grade  Separation   Problem  at   Syracuse,   774* 
Location   of  the   Portsmouth   &   Roanoke,   752' 
New    York    Central    Castleton    Cut-off    Plans, 

192,   1205 
New     York    Central     Improvements    in    New 

York    City.     1205 
New  York  Connecting  Railroads,  453*,   727t, 

748* 
Pennsylvania     Improvements     in     Baltimore, 

154 
Pennsylvania     Track     Elevation     at     Johns- 
town,   1013* 
Relocating     Terminals     to      Shorten      Engine 

Districts,    982t 
Seaboard    .\ir    Line    from   Hamlet,    N.    C,   to 

Savannah,    Ga.,    941* 
War    Time    Work.    1309*.    1468t 
Container    (See    Freight) 
Contest: 

Car    Interchange,    874t,    1079t,    1175t 
Exhibit   of   the    National    Railway   Appliances 
Association,    170t,    340t,   477t.    516t,    564t, 
606t,    1139* 
Increasing  the  Train  Load,   1711,   299t,  6111, 
1401* 
Conventions    (See   also   names  of  associations)  : 
Postponem.ent     on     Account     of     War,     871t, 
1208 
Correspondence,    Washington    (See    also    separate 

headings),    824 
Cost    (See    Equipment   and   Supplies;    also   Fuel) 
Council    of   National    Defense    (See   National    De- 
fense) 
Coverdale    &    Colpitts:     Report    on    the    Missouri, 

Kansas   &   Texas,    255t,    263 
Crane    (.See    Hoisting    and    Conveying) 
Credit    (See    Finance) 

Creel,    George:      \'aIuation    Reports    and    Repro- 
duction   Cost,    254t 
Creosote    (See   Ties   and   Timber) 
Cribbing    (See    Walls) 

Crosshead.    Markel.    for   Fastening   Shoes,    196* 
Crossing   (See   Grade   Crossings) 
Cunningham,    A.    <^. :    Mattress    for    Bank    Protec- 
tion;   Wabash,    321* 

D 

Dallas,  Texas:     Signaling  in  the  L^nion  Terminal, 

279 
Daniels,    W.     M. :     Reappointment    to    the    Inter- 
state   Commerce    Commission.    44t,    55,    73, 
107,    144 
Delano,    F.    A.:    Appointment    to    the    Interstate 

Commerce    Commission,     1469t 
Delaware   &    Hudson: 

.'Annual    Report,    822t*,    863 

Coaches  and   Baggage  Cars,  217*,  411 

Locomotive,  Consolidation,  Quickly  Repaired, 

1370* 
Securities   Held  Abroad,   697 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &:  Western: 
Annual    Report,    435t* 
Dock,    Coal,   at   ButTalo.    185* 
Grade   Separation   Problem  at   Syracuse,  774* 
Station   at    Buffalo,    227* 
Dempsey.  J.   Edwin:     Codes  Adopted  bj'  National 

Defense    Conmiittee.    1111 
Demurrage    (See    Car    Service) 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande:     Pensions  for   Employees, 

1163 
Department   (See   Organization) 
Depreciation    (See    Accounting;    also    Valuation) 
Derailment   (See  Accident) 
Despatching    (See    Train    Despatching) 
Destruction     (See    Construction,    New) 
Dining   Car    (See    Car) 

Dining  Car  Service   (See   Passenger  Service) 
Discipline    CSee   Employee) 
Dixon,    George    D. : 

Freight     Rate  •  Increases     and     Food     Prices, 

998 
Freight     Rate     Increases     and     the     Utilities 
Bureau,   852 
Dock    'See    Piers) 

Dodgson,     Frank     L. :     Freight    Train     Time    Im- 
proved   by    Automatic    Signals,    1424 
Domestic     Engineering     Company:      Delco     Light 

Plant,    607* 
Draft^  Gear: 

Key  Attachment.  Murray,   1493* 

Sills.    Freight   Car,    Construction   of,   48t 


Drawing    Room  and   the   Shop,  727t    730t 

Drill    (Sec   Track) 

Dudley,  P.  IL:   Interior  Transverse  Fissures,  55* 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range:  Dock  at  Two  Harbors, 
Minn.,   303* 

Drluth,  Missabc  &  Northern:  Coach  Step,  Ex- 
tension,   325* 

Dumper   (See  Hoistir.g  and  Conveying) 


Earnings   (See  also  Revenues  and  Expenses;  also 
names  of  companies)  : 
Canadian   Railways'   Results   for    1916,   887 
Comparison    of    1917     with    Previous    Years, 

431t,    459,    l!77t 
Figures    for    1916,    42t,    169t,    21  It,    213t 
Misleading    Comparison    of    March    Earnings 

in  the   New   York  Tribune,    1029t 
Taxes,    Percentage    Paid    in,    83t,    213t 
Trainmen's    Earnings   in    1916,   454 
U.    S.    Steel    Corporation,    208 
Economic  Club  of  New   York:    Garretson,   A.   B., 

Address  of.   It 
Economic    Club    of    Washington:     Regulation    or 

Control  of  Railway  Transportation,  94 
Economic    Practices: 

Clerical    Waste,    Elimination   of,    1326 
Dining  Car   Service,   Waste  in,    1079t.    1467t 
Fuel    (See  Fuel) 

Letter   Files  and   Carbon   Copies,   302t 
Lumber,   Reclaiming,   946* 
Office   Sup])lies,   Standardization  of,   87 If 
Paper,    Waste,   Collected;    Penna.,   239 
Pencils,    Misuse   of;   C.   of   G.,   412 
Savings   by   the    Despatcher,   442,    1471t 
Scrap  and   the   Spring   House   Cleaning.   8l5t 
Scrap,    Breaking;    B.    R.   &    P.,   844* 
Scrap    Yard,    Central,    25 
Waste,    Elimination    of,    1221t 
Economy    Devices    Corijoration :     Truck,    Pedestal, 

744* 
Education: 

Apprentice  Squad;    Southern   Railway,   802 
Car    Inspectors,    Selecting    and    Training    of, 

101 
College   Men   in   Railway   Service,   82t,   300t, 
432t,   437*.   615+,   734t,    n29t,   1150,   1470t 
Long    Island    Mathematics    Course,    197 
Man   Problem  on   the   Railroads,   The,   234 
Schools    for    Women,    1407*.    1495 
Telegraph    School;    S.    P.,    1163 
"TrafTic    Service    Bureau,"    A,    1495 
Eight-Hour   Day    (See    Employee — Wages) 
Electric    Locomotive    (See   Locomotive) 
Electricity     as    an     Aid     to     Railroad     Operation, 

1395* 
Electrification: 

Canadian    Northern   at   Montreal,    981 1,   999* 

C.   M.  &  St.    P.,  Data  on  Operation.  642 

C.    M.    &    St.    P.,    from    Othello,    Wash.,    to 

Pacific    Coast,    175*.    962 
Chicago    Problem,    86J,    126t 
Electrical    Night   of   the    New    York   Railroad 

Club,    641 
Electrical  Testing,  R.   S.   A.  Report  on,  494* 
Electricity,   A.   R.   E.   A.   Report  on,   535* 
English    Progress,    352 
Lehigh    Valley    Plans,    285 
Long   Island's    Evergreen    Branch,    753 
Maintenance  of  Electric   Locomotives;   N.   Y. 

N.    H.   &   H.,    129*,   445*,    61  It 
Maintenance   of    Electric    Locomotives;    N.    S: 

W.,    768t 
Stinemetz,    W.    R.,    on,    306 
Elevator    (See    Yards   and    Terminals) 
Elgin,     loliet      &      Eastern:      Valuation      Report, 

Tentative,     323,     714 
Elliott,     Howard:       Resignation     from     the     New 

Haven,    905,    1066 
Ely,   Theodore   N.:    Firebox,    Wide,    Invention    of, 

1731.    256t 
Embargo    (See    Freight) 

Employee    (See    also    Education;    also    Legal    De- 
cisions;   also    Legislation;    also    Officer): 
Athletic  Meets  on  X'arious  Roads,  253t,  257*_ 
Baltimore   &   Ohio    Employees   in   War   Time,' 

1306 
Bonus;    Northern    Pacific,    1063 
Car    Inspectors'    Work,    101 
Clerical    Waste,    Elimination   of,    1326 
College   Men   in   Railway   Service,   82t,   300i:, 

432t,    437'.    615t.    734t,    1129t,    1150 
Conductor.?     Instructions  to;    B.   &   O.,   212t, 

224. 
Discipline     and     the     Superintendent,     339t, 

343t    344+ 
Discourtesy  to   Employees,   300J:,   61 5t 
Engineer    (See   Officer) 
Full    Crew    Bill    in   Texas.    1029t,    1050 
Full    Crew    Law    in    New    Jersey,    197,    371, 

434t,    463.    646.    1063 
Full    Crew    I. aw   Repeal    as   a   War    Measure, 

815t,    1029t,    1063.    IISOJ 
Hours    of    Service    Report,    112 
Insurance,    Life;.  C.   G.    W.,    459 
Labor: 

Advertising  Man   on,    Tlie.    14 
America  and  England  in  the  War,  1367* 
Machines     in     the     Accounting     Depart- 
ment,   1457 
Public    Interest    in    Labor    Disputes,    198 
Settlement   of   Controversies,    It 
Shortage   for  Track  Work.   384t.   1315 
Unionism,    Menace  of,    128t 


Employee — Labor    (Continued) : 

War   and   Labor   Disputes,   801 
War,    Problem    After   the,   739 
Lehigh    \'alle>'s    Instructions,    624 
Liberty  Loan.   1058.   1079t.   1094.   1149.   1197. 

1206.     1249 
Mail   Problem   on  the   Railroads.  The,   234 
Mechanical    Men.    Enlistment   of.    1411 
Passes.    Pullman.    300t,   615t.    734t 
Pensions: 

Chicago.   Rock  Island  &   Pacific.  459 
Denver    &    Rio   Grande,    1163 
Norfolk    &     Western,    754 
Pennsylvania,    281 
War    Policy    of    Railroads,    1348 
Promotion,    I'rcparing    for.    85t,    1180t 
Relief    Department    I'aynunts;    C.    B.    &    Q.. 

1250 
Relief   Department   Payments;   Penna..   370 
.Selling   Passenger  .Service.  20 
Strike: 

Brotherhoods    Threaten    .Strike — Negotia- 
tions   with    Railroad    Managers,    433t, 
456.   475.   476t,   629 
Chicago.    Milwaukee   &   St.    Paul    Freight 

Car    Repairmen,    197 
Chicago   Switchmen,   241,   254t 
Illinois   Central,    197,   239 
Prevention    Laws,    It,    27,    43t.    53,    81t. 
178.    261.    342t 
Wages : 

Adamson    Law    Constitutional,    612t,    631 
Advertising   the   Labor   Controversy,    14 
Eight-Hour    Day    and    Fuel    Costs,    981t 
Eight-Hour    Day    Demand,    14,    17,    42t, 
81t,    111,    125t,    390t,   433t.    456,    475, 
476t,    503,    629 
Eight-Hour    Dav    Law,    2t.    43t,    S3.    61. 
106,    143*.    178.    223,    261.    503,    612t. 
631,    684t 
Eight-Hour    Day    on    the    Alaskan    Gov- 
ernment   Railway,    816t 
Enlisted    Men,    1301,    1348,    1411 
European    Increases    and    Freight    Rates, 

265 
Fireman's   Point  of  View,   A,   390t 
Increases    in.     114,    281,    326,    411,    646. 
718,    753,    907,    963,    1063,    1112,    1163, 
1205,    1495 
Shop    Man's    Pay,   The,    SO 
Telegraphers;   N.   Y.   N.   H.   &  H.,   281 
Trainman,    Work    of    the,    17 
Trainmen's    Earnings   in    1916,   454 
War    Policy    of    Railroads,    1348 
Women   Car   Cleaners,    Uniforms  for,    1085t* 
Women    on    American    Railways,    963,    1062*. 

1066%    1163.    1407*,    1457,    1496 
Women    on    Canadian    Railways,    1303* 
Wom.en   on    English    Railways,    1085t*,    1409* 
Yard    Service   and   Terminal   Service,   42t 
Engine    (See  also   Locomotive) : 
Districts,    Shortening,    982t 
Failures  and   Repairs,    1346 
Portable    Gas,    682* 
Terminal,     1346 
Engineer    (See    Officer;    also    American    Railway 

Engineering   Association) 
Engineering.     Mechanical     (See    Mechanical     En- 
gineering) 
Engineering  Methods  in  Car  Construction,  41t 
Engineering     Regiments     to     France,     87  It,     895, 

1004,    1093,    1099,    1138,    1196*,    1274* 
En.glanrl : 

Ambulance  Trains,   1441* 

British    Armies   in   France,   784,    1449 

Electrification    Progress,    352 

Labor's   Part  in   the   War,    1368 

Locomotives.    War,    1383*.    1456* 

Mechanical   Men,   Shortage   of,    1411 

Operation    of    Railways    During   War,    Julius 

H.    Parmelee  on,   872t.   901 
Org.-ini7:uion    of    Railways    for    War,    Henry 

W.    Thornton    on.    1271* 
Women    Engine    Cl;:aners,    1085t* 
Women,    Experience    in    Employing,    1409* 
Equipment    and     Supplies     (See    also     Car;     also 
Locomotive)  : 
American     and     Canadian     Built     Equipment 

for    European    Countries,    1463* 
Ec.uipment   to   Move  an    .\rmy,    1003 
Car    and     Locomotive    Builders,    Committees 

of,    1163 
Car    Equipment   Trust   of   America,    108St 
Cars    and    Locomotives   Ordered    in    1916,    28 
Cars   and    Locomotives   Ordered    Since    Janu- 
ary   I,    1917,   297t,    103 It,    1463* 
Cost   in    1915   and   in    1917,   464,    1165,    1359* 
Electric    EquiTiment,    1399* 
Exports    for    Eight    Months,    1092 
Italian    War   Commission   to   Purchase.    1063* 
Labor    Saving   Equipment,    1318*,    1457 
Material    Situation    and    Maintenance,    1359* 
Purchasing   of,    l^iintelligence   in,    169t 
Rails  and  Track  Materials  Produced  in   1916, 

9.-!6.     1138 
Selling    Supplies    Abroad,    43t 
Testing   Deiiartment   and   Purchases,   339t 
Tools,    Buying.    254t.    386t 
Wooden    Freight    Cars    Constructed,    1356* 
Wooden     Passenger    Cars    vs.     Steel,     1467t. 
1492 

Erie: 

Car,    Dining.    950* 

Car,  Steel   Passenger,   1472* 

Women    Employees.    1407*,    1496 
Erie   Canal    History,    1206 
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[Illustrated  articles  arc  indicated  thus  *;  Editorials  thus  t;  Letters  to  Editor  thus  %■] 


Ethical    C'ultmi-    Society:      Work    of    the    Train- 
man,   17 

Europf: 

Kiiuiiurrnt    I'milt   in    America,    H63* 
Fuel    SlKMlaKc    l.")5' 
l'ri)teclion   ot    Uailways,   715 
Kailwav    Maps,   1340 

Railroads    MoclinR   Second  Great  Trial,    1453 
Transportation    Muddle   and   the   War,    189 
Transportation   of    Military   Traffic,    1334 
TravclinK    in    War    Time,    231 
Wai;e    I'cmands   and    Freisht    Kates.   265 
War    I.oan    AdvcrtisiuR.    816t.    S35' 
Executive    ("onimittie    of    the    American    Railway 
Association     Special     Committee     on     Na- 
tional   Defense: 
Conventions     HivcouraRed.     120S 
nempscv    TolcRraphic    Codes    Adopted.    1111 
Freicht   Train    Schedules,    1394 
Mobilization     of     Freight     Cars,     928t.     951. 

9883:*.    11341.    1351* 
Organization.    76»t.    777*,    81 7t,    824,    845». 

985t,    1267*.    1321* 
Passenger     Service.     Curtailment     of,     982t. 

1092.    1159.    1163.    1255.    1500 

Subcommittees    (See    Committee") 

Wavs   to    Increase    Ffficiencv.    1010 

Work    of.    1092.    1145.    1322.    1474 

Exhibits    (See   also   names  of  associations): 

Contest   on   Exhibit   of  the   National   Railway 
Appliances    Association.    170t.    340t.    477t. 
S16t.    564t.    606t 
Suggestion     for     Atlantic      City      Exhibitors, 
733t 
Expenses    (See   Revenues   and    Kxpeiisesi 
Explosives:    Ar.nual    Report    of   Bureau.    738,    754 
Exports    (See   Equipment   and   Supplies) 
Express: 

Revenues    and    Expenses    for    October,    1916, 

717 
Revenues   and   Expenses   for  Year    1916,   647 
Extinguisher    (See    Fires) 


Fairbairn,     J.    M.     R. :       Lamp,    Standard;     Can. 

Pacific,    18* 
Fairbanks,    E.    &   T.    &   Co.:      Track    Scale,   Plate 

Fulcrum;    Pennsylvania,   395* 
Fairbanks.    Morse    &    Co. : 

Inspection    Car.    Nichols.    682* 
Power   Plant   for    Hand   Cars,   65* 
Fargo  Manufacturing  Company:     Grounding  De- 
vices.   510* 
Farming    (See    Agriculture) 

Federal     Regxilation     (See     Government     Regula- 
tion) 
Federal   Trade   Commission: 

Pooling  of  Transportation  and  Coal  by  Gov- 
ernment  Recommended,    1480,    1485,    1498 
Report  on   Bituminous  Coal   Situation,   1095 
Feed    Water    (See    Locomotive) 
Felton,    Samuel    M.:      Regiments    Organized    for 

Foreign    Service.    1274* 
Fence  Post    (See  Posts) 
Files    (See   Office) 

Finance    (See    also    Accounting;    also    Valuation; 
also  Revenues  and  Expenses) : 
Canadian   Railways    (See  Canada) 
Capital    for    New    Construction   in    1916,    309 
Central  Argentine  Note  Purchase.  82t 
(Chicago.     Rock     Island    &    Pacific    Receiver- 
ship   Ended,    1223t 
Credit,    Tulius   Kruttschnitt   on,    699 
Divid&iid   Rates  in    1916,   68 
Earnings    in    1916.    42t.    169t.    2111^ 
Failu.re    of   Plans;    Southern   and   New    York 

Central,    383t 
Foreclosure  Sales  in   1916,  60 
I.   C.   C.   Report  on  the   Pere  Marquette  and 

the   C.   H.   &  D..  891 
Liberty  Loan.   1058,   1079t,   1094,   1149,   1197. 

1206.   1249,   1433 
Missouri.     Kansas    &    Texas'     Prospects    for 

1920.    9297 
Missouri.   Kansas   &  Texas   Reorganization — 
Coverdale     and     Kendrick     Reports.     255t. 
263,    341t,   365.   401*.   929t 
Monthlv    Analysis    of    Operating    Expenses, 

21,   215t 
New    Haven   Problems.   905* 
New   York   Central    Stock   Sale,   125t 
Operating     Income     Decline     in     1916,     42t, 

169t.    211t 
Operating     Income,     Expenses     and     Taxes, 

1891-1916,    83t,    213t 
Pere    Marquette    Reorganization,    41t,    839*, 

891 
Preparedness.    Barriers    to.    355 
Securities,     Advertising    and     Selling,     816t, 

835* 
Securities   Held   Abroad,   697 
Security    Issues.    Regulation    of,    253t 
Securitv   Holders'   Organization,   1107,  1130t, 

1471t 
Taxation  and  Earnings,   1891-1916,  83t,  2131 
Taxation   Bill.   War.    1003,   1061,    1098 
Taxes  of  Railroads  in   Wisconsin,   718 
War's   Eflfect   on,    1431 
"Watered"    Stock,   89 


Firebox    (Sec    Locomotive) 

Fires    (See    also    National    Fire    Protection    Asso- 
ciation) : 
r.allimore  &  Ohio   Fire   Fighters,   lU) 
Extinguishers  on   Passenger  Cars,   21 
Fuel  Oil   Furnaces,   Hazard   of,   317 
Kindling    Fires    in    Locomotives,    1056 
I  autern.    Hand,    Hazard   of   the,   634 
Miscellaneous,    67,    110.    154.    197,    239,    281. 

370,    459,    796,    851 
Pennsvlvania's  Report  for  1916,  239 
Pro'ection    of     Property     Through     Policing, 

9-10 
Southern  Pacific's  Protection   System,  627 
Sprinklers    for    Freight   Houses;    Penn.,    183t 
riiion    Switch    iS:    Signal    Company    at    Swiss- 
vale,    Pa.,    294,    327 
I'iscal    Near    (See    Accounting) 
Flag    (See    Signaling) 
Flange    Lubricator    (See    Lubrication) 
Food     Problem     (See     Agriculture;     also     Public, 
The   Railways'   Relations  with;   also   War) 
Foreclosure    Sale    (See   Finance) 
Form    G    (See    Train    Rules) 
France : 

.Accident  at  Chateauneuf,   198 
Ambulance   Trains,    1441* 
British    Armies    in    France.    784,    1449 
Locomotives    for    War    Service,    1383* 
Mission,    American,    1275.    1428* 
Railw^nys    Behind   the    Front,    1449* 
Regiments,      American      Engineering,      87  It. 
895.    1004.    1093.    1099.    1138,    1196*,    1274* 
Selling    and    Advertising    War    Bonds,    816t, 

835* 
Transportation   in  War  Time.   189 
\"erdun.    Attack    Upon,    1450* 
Freight: 

Hilling,    Revision    of.    49 
Classilication,   Consolidated.   Proposed,   944 
Congestion     at     Seaports — Government     Ter- 
minal   Elevators    Advocated,    1087$ 
Coneestion   in   West,   29.   243,   287,    312,   331, 

353,  415,  466,   758,   855 
Congestion,   W.   M.    Daniels  on,   19 
Containers   and    Pilferage,    613t,    773$ 
Embargoes,    114,    242,    332,    374,    910,    1116, 

1422 
T,oss   and   Damage    (See   Claims) 
Prioritv    of    Shipments    During    War,    1051, 

1097,    1154.    1243,    1312,    1486 
Station    Efficiency    Inspection;    M.    K.    &   T., 

Ill 
Tractor-Trailer  Methods   of   Handling,   792 
Freight  Car   (See   Car,   Freight) 
Freight    Car    Shortage    (See    Car    Service) 
Freight   (^laim   Association:     Annual   Convention, 

1483 
Freight  Claims    (See   Claims) 
Freight    Rates: 

Advance    Rate    Case: 

Dixon.    George   D.,   on.   852,   998 
Hearings,    929t,    937,   989*,    1017,    1030t, 

1045*,   1109,    1135,    1166,    1201,    1233* 
Increases    Asked    for,    686t,    705,    728t, 

742,   787,   796,  825,  852,  873t,  878 
National  Association  of  (Dwners  of  Rail- 
road  Securities  on,   1206,    1234 
Rea,   Samuel,  on,   908,  990 
Shippers'   Opposition   to   Increases,   818t. 

837,  878,  956,   1136,   1202 
Testimony   of   Raihvav   Executives,   989*. 
1030t,    1045*.    1233* 
Average  Rate  in   1916,  253t,  262 
C.  F.  A.  Class  Rate.  Hearings,  242,  415,  466, 

650 
Citv  Deliverv.  Costs  More  Than  Freight,  939 
Coal,   A   Sliding   Scale  on,   1281:,  298t,  301t 
Coal  Rates  in   Illinois,  719,   757,  802 
Coal  Rates  to  Philadelphia  Reduced,  650 
European     Wage     Demands     and     Rate     In- 
creases,   265 
Illinois   Five   Per   cent   Case   Lost,   757,   802 
Increases    Throughout    the    World,    1110 
Missouri,   Increases  in.   757 
New  Jersey,   Rates   from   Western  Points  to, 

71,  116,   159,  201,  967 
New  Mexico,  Interstate   Rates  in,   1500 
Reconsignment   Tariffs,    Hearing   on,    1069 
Shreveport  Rate  Case,   222,   826 
Shippers    and    the     Transportation    Problem, 

5t 
Slag,   Lawsuits  to  Recover   Charges  on,   1207 
Suspension    of   Increased   Rates,    Bill   to    Re- 
quire,   1052,   1098 
Transcontinental   Rate   Case.    743,    794 
Frog    (See   Track) 
Frog       Switch       &       Manufacturing       Company: 

Grinder,   Swing  Frame,    559* 
Front   (See  War) 

Fuel   (See  also  International  Railway  Fuel   Asso- 
ciation) : 
Coal: 

Chicago,  Famine  at,  115,  158,  233 

Loader,    Rands,    559* 

Powdered,    1230 

Prices    and    Car    Shortage,    1281,    298t, 

30U 
Prices  to  be  Fixed  by  Committees,    1498 


Fuel — Coal  {Continued): 

Pulverized   Plant   at   Marceline,   Mo.;   A. 

T.    &    S.    Fe.   237* 
Report    of    Federal    Trade    Commission, 

1095,    1480,    1485,    1498 
Shortage,    A    Remedv    for,   233 
War   and   the    Coal    Supply,   932  +  ,    1295* 
Costs  and   the   Eight-Hour   Day,   981t 
Ecoiioinv     and     the     Transportation     Depart- 
ment,' 1029t 
Economy    Suggestions    of    the    International 

Railwav    Fuel   Association,    1157 
Graphic   Display   of   Daily   Records,    1105* 
Locciuotives,    Waste   in,   442,    1471t 
Oil    Furnaces,    Fire    Hazard    of,    317 
Oil,    Increased    Use   of,    1490 
Pulverized,     1230 

Speed    Recorders   and   Fuel    Economy,   47-t 
War  and  the  Fuel   Situation,  1295* 
I'ull    Crew    Law     (See    Employee;     also    Legisla- 
tion) 
I'ullcr    Engineering  Companv:      Coal    Plant,    Pul- 
verized;  A.  T.  &  S.  Fe.,  237* 


Garretson,    A.     B. :       Address    on    Settlement    of 

Labor    Disputes,     If 
(^ear    (See   Car) 

General    Railwav    Signal    Company: 
I  ock.    Electric    Bolt,    514* 

Interlocking   on    New    South    Wales    Govern- 
ment  Lines,   63* 
Generator,   Locolight  Headlight,   949* 
Germany: 

Military    Railways   vs.    Motor    Trucks,    1449* 
Organization,   Railway,   for   War,   1338 
Railway    Situation,    1455 
Gibbons,    Cardinal:     American   Railways,   708 
Gorman,    James   E.,    1487* 
Gould    (Coupler    Company:      Car    Lighting   Patent 

Case,    123 
Government   Ownership: 

Acworth,   W.    M.,    on,    1033 

Alaska    Northern    and    the    Eight-Hour    Day, 

816t 
Canada,   Results  in,   172t,_  181,   309,   734t 
Canadian    Royal    Commission's    Reports,    953, 

957,    985t,    1081t.    1112 
China,   Graft  in,    1221t,    1246 
Freight  Car   Provision,    1270t 
Gibbons,   Cardinal,   on,   708 
Manila      Railroad — Eugene      E.      Reed      Ap- 
pointed   President,    211t 
New  Zealand,   Results  in,   872t 
Senators'  Debate  on  Government  Economies, 

384t 
Terminal  Elevators  at  Seaports.   1087t 
Government     Railways     of     New     South     Wales: 

Interlocking    at    Flemington,    63* 
Government    Regulation: 

Chicago   Association  of  Commerce   on,   241 

Daniels,  W.   M.,   Case  of.   44t,   Ti 

Economic   Club   of   Washington's    Discussion,. 

94 
Freight   Cars,   Providing,    1270t 
Government  and  the   Railways  in  This  War,. 

1030t 
Intel  est    of    Private    Property   in,    601* 
Needs  of   Florida,    197 
Newlands    Committee    Investigation,    54,    107, 

617,    698,    737,    1033 
"Philadelphia    Plan,"   240,    1066 
Pooling  of   Transportation  and   Coal,    1480 
Post   (Dffice    Department.    2t 
Railway    Business    Association    Annual    Din- 
ner,   Discussions   at,   82t,   87 
State    and     Federal     Laws    Conflicting,     81t. 

355,    826,    1416 
State    Commissions.    Personnel   of,   685t.    687' 
State    Regulation   of    Security   Issues,   253t 
War,   Etifect  on,    1415* 
Grade    Crossings: 

Arizona,    Construction    Rules   in,    961 

Bell,   U.    S.   &   L.,    561 

California    Commission's    Investigation,    340t. 

349* 
Pennsylvania,    Standard    Signs    in,    961 
Separation    Problem    at    Svracuse,    774* 
Signal,    Flash-Light,    1061* 
Signals    at    Highways:    A.    C.    L.,    1040* 
Signals   in   Illinois,    110,  431t 
Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Rule,  216t,  245,  4311" 
Grand    Trunk: 

Chamberlin,   E.  J's.,   Reply  to   Investigators, 

1112 
Watch    Inspectors'   Convention,    239 
Gray,   John   H.:      Appointment   to    Valuation   Ad- 
visory   Board,    169t 
Gray,    Peter    &    Sons:      Lamp,    Electric    Signal, 

with   Reflector,   889* 
Great    Britain    (See    England) 
Grinder    (See    Track) 
Ground     (See    Pipe) 
Guard    (See   National   Defense) 
Guncrete    (See    Concrete) 
Gustin-Bacon      Manufacturing      Company:        Air 

Pump    Strainer,    Locomotive,    192* 
Gwynn,     Walter:       Report    on    Location    of    the- 
Portsmouth    &    Roanoke,    752 
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Hall,    Henry    C,    6J8' 

Harrison,      Fairfax:        Railroads'      War      Board, 

Work  of,   1092,   1474 
Haskell  &   Barker   Car  Company,  Inc.: 

Annual    Report,    764 

Tie   Cars:    A.    T.    &    S.    Fe,   749* 
Headlight    (See    Locomotive) 
Hell   Gate    Bridge,    453*,    727t 
Highway   Crossing    (See    Grade   Crossings) 
Hine,     Charles:       Railroad     Employees     in     War 

Time,    1306 
Hocking   Valley:      Annual   Report,    1178t,    1213 
Hodges,   George,    844* 
Hoisting   and    Conveying: 

Bucket,    Blaw    Excavating,    608* 

Crane,    Electric,     1399* 

Crane  for  Breaking  Scrap:   B.   R.  &  P.,  844* 

Dumper,   Box   Car;  D.   L.  &  W.,   IBS* 

Dumper,    Coal    Car:    B.    &   O.,    1226* 

Loader,    Rands    Coal,    559* 

Tackle    for    Unloading    Automobiles,    1156* 
■  Unloader,   Box  Car;   D.   L.   &  W.,   185* 
Hose    (See    Brake) 

Hospital    Car    (See    Ambulance    Trains) 
Howard,   Tames  E. :     Transverse   Fissures,   Study 

of,  "623,    1086t 
Hudson    Railway    Signal    Company:      Semaphore 

near   Richmond;   C.   &   O.,   110 
Hunt,    Robert    W.: 

Test,   All-Ingot,   for   Steel   Rails,    896 

Tests   on   Track   Insulation,    314 
Hyatt   Roller   Bearing  Company:     Tests  on  Jour- 
nal   Friction,   560* 


I 


Illinois    Central: 

Annual    Report,    1032t*,    1077 

Car,   Wooden    Stock,    1356* 

Cast    Iron    Pipe    Records,    1491 

Grade   Crossing  Safety  Campaign,   411,  431t 

Jack,    Reinforced    Concrete    Smoke,    224* 

Resistance   Tests  of  Passenger  Trains,  407* 

Signaling   Work,    1160* 

Strike    of    Maintenance    of    Way    Men,    197, 

239 
Terminal  Plans  in   Chicago,   126t 
Tornadoes,  Damage  by,   1164 
Water  Supply  and  Cost,  740,  903 
Illinois    Manufacturers'    Association: 

Car    Service   Rules,    Protest   Against,    374 
Rate   Advances   Favored,   910 
Illinois    Passenger    Rate    Case     (See     Passenger 

Fares) 
Illinois    Railroad     Committee:       Rate    Increases, 

Reasons    for,    796 
Illumination    (See   Lighting) 
Immigration  After  the  War,   739 
Improvement    (See   Construction,   New) 
Industrial   Organizations   in   War,    1341* 
Ingersoll-Rand      Company:        Pneumatic      Equip- 
ment for  Drilling  Screw  Spikes,  748* 
Inspection   Car    (See   Car;   also   Motor  Cars) 
Insurance    (See    Employee) 
Interborough    Rapid    Transit    Company: 
Battery   Charging  Sets,   238* 
Signaling   Work   in    New   York   City,   379 
Interchange     Car     Inspectors'     and     Car     Fore- 
men's    Supply     Men's    Association     Organ- 
ized,   917 
Intercolonial     Railway:       Government    Ownership 

Results,    172t,.181.    309,    734t 
Interlocking    (See    Signaling) 
International   Railway   Fuel   Association: 

Annual       Convention,      925t,       1053,       1067, 

1080t,    1101 
Powdered    Coal,    1230 
Suggestions  for  Conserving  Fuel,  1157 
Internitional   Signal  Company:     Automatic  Train 

Stop,   Webb.    789* 
International   Trade   Press,   Inc.,   424 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

Accident   Bulletins,    272,    1057,    1080t 
Accident     Report — Pennsylvania     at     Mount 

Union,    1030t,    1056 
Car    Service   Jurisdiction   Granted,   222,    347, 

1051,    1154 
Car  Supply  Investigation,  IS,   126t,   135,  241, 

312,    353 
Clements,    Judson    C,    Death   of,    1313 
Daniels.   W.   M.,   Reappointment  of,   44t,   55, 

73,    107.    144 
Delano,    F.    A.,   for   Member,    1469t 
Freight    Rate    Advance    Case     (See    Freight 

Rates) 
Freight    Rate    Increases    in    C.    F.    A.    Terri- 
tory, 242,  415,  466,  650 
Hours   of   Service    Report,    112 
Mail     Pay    Rates — Statement     of    the    Post- 
master   General.    443 
Members    of.    691.    1415* 
Membership,    Bill   to   Increase,    347 
New   Jersey,   Rates   from   Western  Points  to, 

71,    116,    159.    201,    967 
Office   Building.   New,    1099 
Passenger     Fares.     Interstate — Complaint     of 

M.   K.   &   T.,    159 
Plan  for  a   Representative   Commission,   343t 
Report   of   Division   of   Safety.   24 
Report     on     the     Pere     Marquette     and     the 

(Cincinnati.    Hamilton   &   Dayton,   891 
Safety    Appliance    Act,    Time    Extended    on, 

39B.    1018,    1070 
Signal    Bulletin,   Annual,    1492 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission   (Continued): 
Statistics   of   Operating   Revenues,    Expenses, 

etc.,    18911916.   213t 
Trainmen's    Earnings   in    1916,   454 
Transcontinental   Rate    Case,   743,   794 
N'aluation    (See    X'aluation) 
Violations    of    Commerce    Law    by    Shippers, 

433t 
Work,    Statistics    of,    1488 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Rulings: 

Agricultural    Implements,    Export    Rates    on, 

72 
Alaska   Investigation,    1255 
Blackstrap  Molasses   from  Gulf   Ports,  968 
Boston-New   York   Proportional   Rates,   467 
Car    Spotting   Charge.    243 
Cement    from   Troy.    N.    Y.,    1070 
Cement   to    Kentucky,    159 
Cincinnati    Switching    Absorption,    1117 
Class   Rates   from  Ohio   Points  to  the   South- 
east.   1021 
Cleaning  Stock  Cars,  Charge  for,   115 
Coal  for  Pennsylvania  Mines,   72 
Coal   to  La  Crosse,   Wis.,  969 
Coal    to    Nashville,    Tenn.,    803 
Complaints   Dismissed,    1117 
Cotton   Goods   from  the   Southeast,   968 
Cotton    to    New    England    Points,    1117 
Dairy  Products.   Rates  on,  803.  968,   1117 
Demurrage   on   the   New   Haven,   159 
Embargoes   on   Hay   at   New   York,   803 
Fourth    Section    Applications,    968 
Fresh    Meats    from    St.    Louis,    1117 
Fruits   and   Vegetables.    758,   969 
Gasolene  from   Coffeyville,   Kan.,   467 
Grain,   Export,  Advances  on,    115,    159 
Grain   from   Vicksburg,  Miss..   968 
Grain   Products  via  the  Great  Lakes,   969 
Grain   to   Cairo,    TIL.   855 
Grain   to   Little   Rock,  Ark.,    1117 
Grand  Trunk  Operation  of  Canada   Atlantic 

Transit   Company,    720 
Headlight    Order,    If,    29,    1495 
Tee    from    Wisconsin,    968 
Illinois    Passenger    Fares,   73,    81t,    117.    348, 

967,    1069,    1116.    1208,    1223t.    1486,    1501 
Iron    and    Steel,    Export    Rates    on,    244,    375 
Iron    Ore    Rate    Cases,    969 
Lake   and    Rail    Rate   Cancellations,   71,    1209 
Lake  and  Rail   Rates,   467,   720,   968,   1167 
L.   C.   L.   Minimum  Flardling  Charges,  758 
Lum.ber  from  New   England,   968 
Ltunber   from  Oklahoma.   288 
Lumber    from    Southeastern    Points,    159 
Lumber   to    Cairo.    111.,    969 
Lumber    to    Iowa    Points.    1070 
Memphis  to  Points  in  Arkansas,  Rates  from, 

468 
Mississippi    River    Rates,    969 
Molasses   from  Texas   and  Louisiana,   467 
New     Orleans     and     Galveston     to     Missouri 

River    Cities,    Rates    from,    1209 
New    Orleans    Terminal    Allowances,    243 
New   York    Commutation    Fares,    33 
Packing     House     Products     from     Houston, 

Tex.,   to    Points   in   Oklahoma,    1070 
Paper    from    Michigan.    288 
Peddler    Car    Minimum.    467 
Petroleum    to    Kentucky.    288 
Petroleum   to   St.   Louis,   968 
Potatoes     from     Wisconsin     and     Minnesota, 

1117 
Rail    and   Lake   Cancellations.    71,    1209 
Rail   and   Lake   Rates,   467,    720,   968,    1167 
Refrigeration   Charges   on   Fruit,   467 
Released    Rates    for    Shipment    by    Express, 

969 
Rice   from   California,   71 
Rice   from  Texas,   467 
Rules   of  Practice   Revised.    1117 
St.     Louis    to    Illinois    Points,     Rates    from, 

1070 
Safetv    Appliance    Act    Extended,    Time    on, 

1018,    1070 
Southern     Pacific's     Ownership     of     Atlantic 

Steamship     Lines,     416 
Storage  Charges  on  Export  Grain,  201 
Sulphuric    Acid    from    New    Orleans,    33 
Switching  Cars  of  Coal   to   the  Akron,   Can- 
ton  &  Youngstown,    1070 
Switching   Charges   at   Richmond,   Va.,    1117 
Switching   Charges    on    Grain    at    Milwaukee, 

1070 
Telegraph    Message    Unrepealed,    1209 
Thompson's    Point,    N.    T.,    Rates   from,    33 
Trackage   Agreement,  Restrictions  of  a,   107O 
Transcontinental    Rates.    72.    467.    743,    794 
"Two    for    One"    and    "Follow    Lot"    Rules, 

71 
Wheat   Products   from   Utah,   243 
Wisconsin    Rate   Cases,   1209 
Iron    and    Steel    Structures:      Report    of    A.    R. 

E.   A.   on,   673* 
Italy: 

.Armored    Trains.    939*.    1374* 
Transportation  System  in  War  Time,  57* 
War   Commission,    1063* 


Jack,   Reinforced   Concrete   Smoke,   224* 
Jefferson   Construction    Company:      Seaboard   Air 

Line    from    Hamlet,    N.    C,    to    Savannah, 

Ga.,    941* 
Teffery,   Edward   T.,   66* 
jofifre.   General:     Railways  in  War,   1269t,   1307 


Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced 
Concrete:      Report  of,    100 

Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce:  Investigation  of  Government 
Regulation,   54,    107,   617,   698,   737.   1033 

Journal    (See    Bearings) 

K 

Kansas    City    Southern:      Valuation    Protest   and 

Hearings    on,    139,    254t.    745 
Kendrick,   J,   W. :      Report  on   the   M.   K.   &  T., 

341t,   365.  929t 
Keyoke     Railway    Equipment    Company:       Draft 

Gear  Attachment,    1493* 


Labor    (See    Employee;    also    War;    also    Legisla- 
tion;   also    Maintenance   of    Way; 
Lackawanna    Steel    Company:      Annual    Report, 

424 
Lamps    (See    Lighting) 

Lancashire  &   Yorkshire:   Women    Engine   Clean- 
ers,   1085?* 
Lantern    (See   Lighting) 
Law    (See    Legislation) 
Legal    Decisions: 

Accident    Suit    and    Subsequent   Changes    in 

Signals,  4 It.   117 
Accidents  at   Crossings,    160,   216t,   245.   375. 
652.  759.  856,  871t,  1022,   1071,   1210,   1502 
Adamson     Law     Held     Constitutional,     612t, 

631,  684t 
".Approach   to   Bridge,"   803 
Arkansas  2-Cent  Fare  Statute,  1169 
-Xttraction    to   Children,   971,    1502 
Automatic   Couplers,   Necessity   for,   1022 
Automatic    Couplers    on    Interstate    Interur- 

ban  Railways,   720 
Baltimore   &•   Ohio   Damage   Suit,   871t 
Baltimore  &   Ohio's  Contract  with  the   West- 
ern  Union   Telegraph   Co.,   326 
Bill  of  Trading  Issued  After  Shipment,  245 
Bill   of   Lading   Law,   651 
Bill    of   Lading   Notice,    720 
Bills   of   Lading,    Spurious,   856 
Carmack   Amendment,   468,   970 
Commission    Cannot    Order    Construction    of 
New   Lines — A.  T.   &   S.   Fe  vs.   California 
Railroad    Commission,    162 
Commission  Paid  to  Forwarder  Is  a  Rebate; 

Lehigh    Valley,    912 
Commissioners'  Order  Not  a  Rule,  1118 
Common     Carrier     Must     Carry     Passengers, 

289 
Conductor's    Duty    to    All    Passengers    Alike, 

418 
Consignee    Must    Receive    Partially    Damaged 

Goods,    117 
Construction        of        Embankment        Against 

Floods,   651 
Contract  to  Transport  for  Life,  244 
Damages,  Excessive,  244,  376,  417,  418,  970, 

1502 
Damages    for   Overcharge — Discrimination    in 

Use  of  Cars,   35 
Damages    for    Wrongful    Removal    of    Earth. 

720 
Damages,    Punitive,   288 
Dayton   Flood  Case,   160 

Demurrage   Charges — ^"Seasonal    Tariff,"    721 
Demurrage    Rule — Private    (  ars,    333 
"I)epot'" — Texas    Statute,    34 
Dipping    Cattle.    34 
Drovers  as   Passengers,   Status  of,   721 
Ejection   Without    Demand    for   Fare,    332 
Embankments  and  Surface  Water,   161 
"Engaged     in     Interstate     Commerce,"     469, 

1169 
Expense     of     Safety     Appliances     at     Grade 

(Crossing.  289 
Federal    Emplovers'    Liability    Act,    34,    468, 

721,  911.  970.  971.  1071,   1168 
Fencing    Statutes    Not    Applicable    to    Tres- 
passing Human   Beings,  333 
Fires.    Damages   from,   244,   289.   333,   651 
Flooaing,    Damages   for,    34,    1118 
Freight  Charges,   Collection  of,   803,   804 
Freight    Stored    in    Transit,    Liabilities    for, 

118 
Georgia   Whistling-Post   Law,    1257 
Goods   Stolen   by    Railroad's   Employees,   417 
Grade   Crossing   Elimination — Distribution   of 

Cost.   468,   856 
Hauling    Defective    Cars    to    Repair    Points, 

911 
Headlight,    Want    of,    34 
Hours    of    Service    Act,    161,    162,    244,    970. 

971,    1071,    1257.    1502 
Initial    Carrier    Agent    of    Connecting    Line» 

244 
Initial    Carrier   and    Freight   Damages,    160 
Injuries    to    Employees,    118,    161.    202,    289, 

417,   468,  469,   911.   970.   971,    1022,   1071 
Injuries    to    Passengers,    34,    117,    161,    202, 

759.   804,   970,    1118 
"Interstate   Passenger,"  651 
Interstate    Shipment    Diverted,    289 
Turisdiction     as     to     Flagmen     at     Crossings. 

1021 
Jurisdiction     of     Interstate    Commerce    Com- 
mission.   35 
L.  &  N.   Bridge  at  Ohio  Falls,  73 
Land   Grant    Suit — Government  vs.    Southern 
Pacific,    912 
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Legal    l)ccisinn»   (fVinfiHiiri/ ) ; 

l.casc.     I'rcc.    of    Factory     Site    by    fairicr. 

65.'  ,       , 

I.rhiph    \'nllcy    Water   Line    Divorinl,   721 
Liability   of   (  oii>iKnor    for    FrciKbt    IhnrKCs. 

Liiiiitol    Valuation   of    Sbipiucnts,    J44 
Lit|vior    'I  ransi'ortatioii    of     Dry     States.    73. 

7.'1.    SiM 
Louisiana  Stop,  Look  ami  Listen   Rule.  J16]:. 

Maif  nivisor   Case:    C.    &    A.    an.l    Y.    &    M. 

v.,  lis 

Mail     Sacks     Thrown     from     Movins    1  rain, 

759 
Maintenance    of    Industry    Tracks.    971 
Mnnn   Act,    118  j        ,, 

Mechanics'    Liens    Asainst    Railroads,    376 
Monopoly   in    I'sc  of  Track,   J02 
Nebraska    FreiKbt    Speed    Law.    iii 
Noise   from   Spur  Track  Switchind,   .245 
Notice   of    Arrival    of    l-'reislit,   911 
Notice  of  Claim   for  DaniaKcs,   160.  244,  289, 

417,   468,    1021.    1022,    1257 
Notice  of  Special   DaniaKcs  by  Delay,  376 
Operation    of    Industry    Tr.ack    by    Shipper, 

160 
PassenRcr    and    Carrier,    Relation     Between, 

Passenger  Intoxicated,   Care   of,   376,   418 
PasscnRer     Kjcctcd     from    Train,     721,     759. 

804.     1167 
Pas-^enger    Rates   in    Illinois,    73,    81t.    117 
Passes,    Free,   244.   289.    1022 
Patent   Suits.   123,    167,    1505 
Private   or    Carriers'    Track,   468 
ReorRanization,     Objection     to     a     Plan     of, 

856 
Right   of   Wav    Deeds,    160,   970,    1071 
Rights    of    Wav    Througli     Forest     Reserva- 
tions; C.  M.  ■&  St.  P.,   1258 
Rules   as   to   Car    Inspection.   911 
Safety   Appliance  Act,   162,  911,   1210 
Separation   of   Races   in    Mississippi,    245 
Shippers    Liability    for   Freii;ht    Charges,    720 
Side    Track    Facilities,    Providing,    332 
Southern     Pacific     Retains     Central     Pacific, 

651,    583t,    702 
Special    Train   Rates,    1168 
Stop.   Look   atid   Listen   Rule,    160,    161,   202, 
216$,     245,     804,     970,     1071,     1118,     1210, 
1502 
Stor.Tge     Charges     for     Travelers'     I'.aggage, 

1022 
Subsidies  in  Aid  of  Railroads,   161 
Suspension   of   Penalty   During   Pendency   of 

Injunction  Suit,  759 
Switches    for    Abutting    Mills,    161 
Taxation.    Double,    1022 
Taxation   on    Main    Line   Only.    856 
Taxes   on    Leased    Coriiorations.    721 
Taxing  Statute,  Kentucky;   L.   &  N.,   1502 
Telephones  in   Stations  in   Nebraska,   117 
Terminals,  Owner's   Exclusive  Right  to   Use, 

856 
Ticket    Agents'    Authority   to    Arrest    Offend- 
ers.   804 
Track    Scale,    Contract    for    Construction    of, 

1168 
Train    Orders,    Verbal,    911 
Trains,      Unprofitable,      Discontinuance      of, 

1258 
Transportation  and   Switching  Rates.   971 
Trespassing   Cases.    117.    160,    804 
TwentvEight    Hour    Law.    333 
Wolhaupter  Tie    Plate    Patent,    1505 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws.  418,   1118 
Legislation: 

Adsmson    Act,    2t,    43t,    53,    61,    106,    143», 

178.   223,  261,  503.  612t,  631,  684t 
Canadian   Industrial   Disputes   Act,   754 
Car  Service  Bills,   179,   222,  347.   1051,   1098, 

1154 
Clavton   Law  Extension,   348 
Clearance    Rill,    178 

Clearance   Order   in    Illinois,   684t,   704* 
Congress    and   the    Strike    Menace,    342t 
Congressional    Inquiry    on    Railroad    Regula- 
tion.   54,    107.   617.   698.    737,    1033 
Daniels.  W.  M.  and  the  Senate,  144 
Davlight  Saving  Bill,    1113,    1205,    1495 
Ksch   Bill,   222,   1051,   1154 
Flood    Control    Work,    371 
Pull   Crew   Bill  in   Texas.    1029t,    1050 
Full    Crew    Law    in    New    Jersey,    197,    371, 

434t.   463,   646,   815t,    1063 
Illinois    Passenger    Fare    Case.    73,    81t,    117, 
348.    967,    1069,    1116.    1208,    1223t,    I486, 
1501 
Labor   Bills   in   Congress,    143,   261,   317,  409, 

1099 
Lawsuits    to     Recover    Freight    Charges    on 

Slag.   1207 
Liquor    Transportation   in    Georgia,    757 
Locomotive   Inspection   Laws  and   Rules.   750 
Massachusetts    State    Board   of   Trade,   Reso- 
lutions of.  33 
Pomeiene   Bill.    1154 
Post   Office    Appropriation    Bill,    It,    31.    281, 

98  7 1 
President    to    Take    Railroads,    Bills    to    Au- 
thorize,   223t,    825 


Lcgiiilation    (Coiiliniu-ih  : 

Priority    Bill,    1051,    1097,    1154,    1243.    1312. 

1486 
Proposed.    60,    94.    184.    2.17,    271.    784.    832, 

88h,     1051.     1097,     1186 
Senators'   Debate  on  Government   Economies, 

384 1 
State    and     Federal     Laws    ConllictinR,    81t, 

3SS.    826,    1416 
State    Laws,    New,    767t,    791,    1197 
Strike  Prevention   Bills.    It,  27.  43t,  53.  81t. 

178.   261,   342t 
\'iolations  of  Laws,  326,  433t,  646,  851 
War   Taxation    Bill.    1003 
Webb  Bill.  43t,    154,  281,    1496 
Webb-Kenyon    I. aw    Constitutional,    73 
Lehigh    Valley: 

Annual    Report,    I224t*.    1261 
Commission    to     I'orwardcr    a    Rebate,    912 
Electrification     Plans,    285 
Employees  and   the    Public,    624 
Explosion   at    Black   Tom,    Report  on,   754 
Locomotives,   Pacific  and  210-2  Type.  897* 
Water   Line    Divorced,    721 
Liberty    Loan    (See    War) 
Light   Railways   in   the   War.    1364*.    1451* 
Lighting: 

Electric   Light    Plant.   Delco.   607* 

Fixtures.   Concealite,   557* 

Headlight    (Sec    Locomotivel 

Illumination    of    Shops,    1398* 

Lamp   Design;    R.    S.   A.   Report,   483* 

Lamp,  Electric  Signal,  with  Reflector;   N.  Y. 

N.   H.  &  H.,  889* 
Lamp,   Standard;   C.   P.,   18* 
Lantern,    Fire    Hazard   of    the,    634 
Protective,     1399 
r,iquor   (See  Legal   Decisions;  also   Legislation) 
Loader    (See    Hoisting   and    Conveying) 
Loading   (See   Car   Service;   also  Train   Loading) 
Loan    (See    War) 

Location    (See  Construction   New;   also   Camps) 
Lock  (See  Signaling) 
Loco     Light     Company:        Headlight     Generator, 

949* 
Locomotive: 

American    and    Canadian    Built    Locomotives 

for    European    Countries,    1463* 
Atlantic  Type,  Tests  of;   Pennsylvania,  6I2t, 

635* 
Boiler   Metal   Treatment,   Perolin,    148 
Brick   Arch   Tests;    Pennsylvania,    926t,   933* 
Capacity,   Increasing,    1347 
Decapod'   Pennsylvania,   1241*,   1471$ 
Duplex;    Southern    Ry.,   267* 
Electric: 

Canadian   Northern,    1001* 

Maintenance    of:    N.    Y.,    N.    H.    &    H., 

129*.    445*,    611t 
Maintenance  of:    N.  &  W.,  768t 
Mechanical    Design    of,    13 
Pennsylvania,    1199* 
Engines,   Small,   in  the   War,    1383* 
Engines,  Transfer;  C.  &  N.  W.,  698* 
Feed    Water    Heating,    1080t.    1101 
Firebox     Development — Messrs,     MilhoUand's 

and   Elv's   Share  in,    173$,   256$ 
Firebox,   McCIellon   Water-Tube,   781* 
Firebox     Volume    and     Boiler     Performance, 

840* 
Fuel    (See   Fuel) 

Grate   Area   Limitations  and  the   Stoker.    196 
Headlight    Generator,    Locolight,    949* 
Headlight    Order,    I.    C.    C,    It,    29,    1495 
Inspection     Laws    and    Rules,     Purposes    of 

750 
Kindling    Fires,    1056 
Lubricator.    Flange,    153* 
Madrid,     Zaragoza     &     Alicante     of     Spain, 

785* 
Maintenance    in    War    Time,    1343* 
Mikado   and   Consolidation  Types  Compared; 

Pennsylvania,    1176$,    1187* 
Orders   in   1916,    28 
Orders     Since    Jan.     1,     1917,     297t,     1031t, 

1463* 
Pacific   and   Santa   Fe   Types:    L.   V.,   897* 
Reco'der,    Speed   and    Fuel    Economy,    47 
Repairs,    Quick,    to    a    Consolidation    Type; 

D.   &   H..    1370* 
Rod   Packing  and   Swab   Holder,   738* 
Russia.    Shortage   in,    1490 
Shoe   Fastening,    Markel   Crosshead,    196* 
Snow   Cleared  by   Steam;   C.   B.   &  Q.,   286 
Strainer,    Air    Pump,    192* 
Triplex;    Virginian,    141* 
War    Engines   at   the   Front,    1383* 
War    Locomotives    Built    in    America,     1456* 
Water   Conditions   in   the    Boiler,   359* 
Women   Engine   Cleaners,    1085$* 
Locomotive,    Electi ic    (See    Locomotive) 
Long   Island: 

Annual   Report,   819t* 
(Commutation   Traffic,   199 
Electrification   of   Evergreen    Branch,    753 
Food   Train,    1067,    1379* 
Mathematics   Course   for   Employees,   197 
Passenger  Fare  Increase,   719 
Loomis,    Edward    E..    364* 
Loree,   L.   F. :      Securities   Held   Abroad.   697 


Los    Angeles   &    S.ilt    Lake: 

Campaign  to   Increase   Earnings.   20O 
Train.    iJemonstration.    1381" 

Loss   and   J).iiiKige    (Sec    Claims) 

Louisiana:     Statute   Requiring  Stop  at  Crossings, 
216$,    245 

Louisville    &    Nashville: 

Bridge    at    Ohio    Falls,    73 
Signaling,    Absolule-l'ermissive,     134" 
Signals,    "Hold-Main"   at   Lafollcttc,    1203* 
Taxation    in    Kentucky,    1502 

Louisville,     Henderson     S:     St.     Louis:       Electric 
Light   Plant,   607" 

Lubrication: 

I'"larigf    Lubricator,    153* 

Freight   Cars   in   Interchange,   1039 

Luitwieler    Puiiipitig  Engine   Company:     Pumping 
Ilea<l,    561* 

Lumber    (See    Ties    and    Timber) 

Lumber       Manufacturers'       Agency:  Loading 

Record,   719 

M 

McCIellon,    James    M. :     Firebox,     Water    Tube, 

781* 
McGraw-Hill   Publishing   Company,   Inc.,    380 
McKeen     Motor     Car     Company :     Motor     Car ; 

Southern  Utah,    148* 
Machine    (See    Office;    also    Posts) 
Macon    Terminal     Company:     Union     Passenger 

Facilities,  693* 
Madrid,   Zaragoza  &  Alicante:   Locomotives,    12- 

Wheel  Passenger,   785* 

Mail : 

Magazines    and    Newspapers,    Proposed    In- 
creases on,  1$,  31,  281,  987t 
Pay  Rates  and   Statement  of  the   Postmaster 

General  to  the  I.   C.   C,  443,  881 
Postal  Service,   Management  of,  2t 
Maintenance  of   Equipment : 
Car   Repair,    1429* 
Electric   Locomotives;    N.    Y.,   N.    H.   &   H., 

129*,   445* 
Electric    Locomotives;    N.    &   W.,   768t 
Locomotives    in    War    Time,    1343*,    1370* 
Signal    Facilities,   1427 
Maintenance    of    Way: 

Ballast,  Report  of  A.   R.    E.   A.   on,   578* 
Labor  Shortage  and  the  War,   1314* 
Labor    Supply    for   Track    Work,    384t 
Material    Situation    Reviewed,     I359t 
Road    Building    and    Labor,    984t,    1225$ 
Manganese  Track   Society :    Frog,   Improved   De- 
sign of,    1192* 
Manila    Railroad:    Reed,    Eugene    E.,    Appointed 

President,    211$ 
Map   (See   also   Annual    Reports) : 

Army  Camps,   Location  of,   1339* 
Civil   War,   Railroads   in,    1389* 
European    Railway,    1340 
Markel,  Charles:  Crosshead  for  Fastening  Shoes, 

196* 
Masonry    (See   Concrete) 

Massachusetts   Institute   of  Technology :    Conser- 
vation of  Railway  Resources,  1143 
Massachusetts    State    Board    of    Trade:    Legisla- 
tion   Needed,   33 
Massey    Company,    C.    F.   Jack,    Reinforced   Con- 
crete Smoke,   224* 
Master   Car   Builders'   Association : 

Exhibitors    at    June    Convention,    413,    733$, 

801 
Freight   Car  Sill   Construction,   48$ 
Mechanical    Associations,    Closer    Co-Opera- 

tion    for,    926$* 
Mechanical     Engineers'     Activities,    872$ 
Reporting    Marks   on   "Freight    Cars,    174$ 
Materials    (See    Equipment   and    Supplies) 
Materials      and      Supplies,      Sub-Committee      on, 

1361* 
Mattress    for    Bank    Protection,    Wabash,    321* 
Mechanical   Department  Associations,  Closer  Co- 
operation  for,  926t* 
Mechanical    Department    Engineering,    683$,    691, 

727$,    731$,    767$,    817$,    872$ 
Mechanical  Department  Men  in  Military  Service. 

1411 
Mechanical    Design   of   Electric    Locomotives,    13 
Mechanical    Valuation     Committee,     Midwestern, 

351 
Meet   (See   Organization) 
Mexico,    Conditions    in,    956,    1225 
Michigan    Central:    Annual    Report,    876$,    921 
Midvale    Steel    &    Ordnance    Company :    Annual 

Report,   424 
Mileage:    Car    Mileage    Statistics,    1907    to    1916, 

127t,    145* 
Milholland,  James  :   Firebox,  Wide,  Invention  of, 

173$,   256$ 
Military    .Aspect   of   Railroad    Preparedness,    The, 

1412* 
Military   Committees    (See   Committee) 
Military    Railways     (See    also    Light    Railways), 

1337,    1387*.    1414,    1449* 
Military    Traffic    (See    Traffic) 
Mission   (See  also  Commission)   to  France,   1275, 

1428* 
Missouri,    Kansas   and   Texas : 
Annual   Report,   45$* 
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Kendrick 
401*,    929  + 


Missouri,   Kansas  &   Texas    (Continued)  ; 
Freight   Claim   Prevention,  463 
Passenger     Fare     Discrimination— 

to  I.  C.  C,   159 
Prospects    for    1920,    929t 
Reorganization — Coverdale       and 
Reports,    255t,    263,    341t,    365, 
Station    {■Efficiency    Clieck,    111 
"Texas   Special,"    Operated   Jointly   with    the 

St.    L.-S.    F.,   i7i,   383t 
Transportation    Expenses,    401* 
Missouri    Pacific:    Elimination   of  Waste,    122 It 
Mixer    (See    Concrete) 

Monon     (See     Chicago,     Indianapolis     &     Louis- 
ville) 
Monroe   Calculating   Machine,   458* 
Morgan's    Louisiana    &    Texas:    Loading    Ktcord 

with    Luml)er,    458* 
Motion    Pictures    (See    Safety    First) 
Motor    Cars  : 

Inspection    Car,    Nichols,   682* 
Mudge    Types,    681* 
Power    Plant    for    Hand    Cars,    65* 
Railway    .Motor   Car   Company's   Car,    556* 
Southern    Utah    McKeen   Car,    148* 
Train    Rights :    Western    Maryland,    640 
Motor    Drive    for    Shop    Tools,    1395* 
Motor   Trucks: 

Circus   Transportation,   281 
War    Service,     1449* 
Mount      L^nion      Collision;      Pennsylvania,      371, 
3851.    404*,    459,    615t,    730t,    988t,    1030t, 
1056 
Muchnic,    Cliarks    'SI.  :    Russian    Railway    Situa- 
tion,   908 
Mudge   &  Co.:    Motor   Cars,   681* 
Mutual    Fire,    Marine   &    Inland    Insurance   Com- 
pany :    Preserve   as   Well   as   Produce,   940 
M.    W.    Supply   Company   Rail   Bender,   Vaughan 
Type,  560* 

N 

Nashville,    Chattanooga    &    St.    Louis:    Supplies, 

Increased   Cost   of,   464 
National     Association     of     Manufacturers:     Elim- 
ination  of   Waste,   1221t 
National     .Association     of     Owners     of     Railroad 
Securities  : 
Freight   Rate   .Advance   Case,    1206,    1234 
Meeting   at    Baltimore,    1107,    1130t,    1471$ 
Officers,    1497 
National    Chamber   of   Commerce :   Annual   Meet- 
ting,    239 
National    Defense    (See  also  War;   also  Executive 
Committee)  : 
Advisory    Commission,    285,    308,    409,    434t 
Armv.   Equipment   Needed  to  Move  an,    1003 
Car   Service   Rules,   928t,    951,   988t*,    n34t, 

1352 
Committee     ( See     Committee) 
Conscription  Endorsed  by  the  Railways,  907, 

925t 
Council    of    National    Defense    Created,    285, 

308,   409,    434t,    1321* 
Dempsey   Telegiaphic    Codes    Adopted,    1111 
Embargo   on   .\rms  to   Mexico,   910 
Guarding  Railroad   Property,   328,  940,  943*, 

1445* 
Labor   Disputes  During  the   War,  801 
Passenger     Service,     Reductions     in,     926t, 

9827,    1092,    1159,    1163,    1185,    1255,    1500 
Preparing    for    War,    817t,    824 
President      to      Take      Railroads,      Bill      to 

.Authorize,    223,   825 
Publicity   .Agents   Offer  Services,   851 
Railroads'    V»'ar    Board's    Organization,    769t, 
777*,    817t,    824,    845*,    985t,    1267*    1321* 
Railroads'    War    Board's    Work,    1092,    1145. 

1322,    1474 
Trespassers,    .\    Warning   to,    816t,    1130t 
National     Fire     Protection    Association :     Annual 

Meeting,    1044 
National    Industrial    Trafific    League: 

Central    and  Regional  Committees  Appointed, 

1145,   1240 
Demurrage   Rules  Approved,   757 
National     Lumber     Manufacturers'     Association : 

Car  .Service  Rules,  802 
National  Railway  .Appliances  Association  : 
Annual    Meeting,    S52 
Exhibit,    Contest    on,    170t,    286,    340t,    477t, 

505*,  516t,  564t,  660t,   1139* 
Officers  and   Members,  501*,   517 
National     Safety     Council :     Bulletins     on     Safe 

Practices,  281 
National    Scale    Men's    Association:    Grain    Scales 

and  Grain  Weighing,  1129t,  1155 
Newark,  N.  J.  Traffic  (Tlub  :  Take  Employees  Into 

^'our    Confidence,   624 
New    England   Railroad   Club:    Electrification   for 

Steam   Railroads,  306 
New  Jersey   Bridge'  Commission,  852,   1250 
New    Tersev    Freight    Rate    Complaint,    71,     116, 

'159,  '201 
New   Jersey   State    Chamber   of   Commerce :    Full 
Crew    Law    Investigation,    197,    371,    434t, 
463,    646 
Newland's    Committee    (See    Government    Regu- 
lation) 
New     Mexico:     Freight     Rates,     Interstate,     In- 
creased,   1500 
New   (Jrleans,   Texas   &   Mexico :    Valuation   Pro- 
test,   154,    254t 


New  South   Wales:   Interlocking  on  Government 

Lines    at     Flemington,     63* 
Newton    Machine    Tool    Works,    Inc.:    Rail    Drill- 
ing   Machine,   410* 
New   York    liusiness   Publishers'  Associati<;ii  : 
Conscription    Endorsed,    907,    925t 
Co-operation    with    the    Government   and    In- 
creased    Postage     Rates,    987t 
New    York    Central : 

.\nnual    Kei)ort,   874t*,   919 

Bridge  at  Castleton,   192,   1205 

Dudley,     P.      H.,     on     Interior     Transverse 

Fissures,   55* 
Financing    Plan    -Abandoned,    383t 
Grade     Separation      Problem     at     Syracuse, 

774* 
Im])rovements   in   New   York   City,    1205 
Insulation     of    Rails     on    Trough     Floor     of 

Harlem    River    Bridge,    616t* 
Lubricator,    Flange,    153* 
Stock    Sale,    !25t 
New    York    Connecting   Railroad    Finished,    453*, 

727t,  748* 
.New    York,    New   Haven   &   Hartford : 
.\nnual   Report,   930t*,   977 
.\utomatic    Train    Stop,    Webb,    789' 
Electric    Locomotives,    Maintenance   of,    129* 
Elliott,    Howard,   Resolution   to,    1066 
Elliott,    Howard,    .Succeeded    by    E.   J.    Pear- 
son, 90S* 
Financial   Problems,  905* 
Organization,   Divisional,    1111 
Passenger   Service,    Reductions    in,    1163 
Shops     for     Electrical     Efiuipment     at     Van 

Nest    N.    Y.,    445*,   61  If 
Signal    Lamps    with    Reflectors,    889* 
New    York    Railroad    Club : 
Electrical    Night,    641 
Railway    Water   Supply,   903 
New    Zei'land:    Government    Ownership    Results, 

872-;- 

Nichols,   Geo.    P.   &  Bro.  :   Inspection   Car,   682* 
Ninth     Street     Terminal     Warehouse     Company, 

The:   Warehouse  at   Cleveland,    1482* 
Norfolk    &    Western  : 

Annual    Report,    768t,    771 1* 

Electric    Locomotives,    Maintenance   of,    768t 

Electric   Operation,   641 

Pen!^ion    Depart.-nent    Established,    754 
Northern  Pacific  : 

.\ccident    Prevention,    1012 

Bonus    to    Unorganized    Employees,    1063 

Bureau   of   Efficiency's  Work,  851,   1012 

Cars,    Long    I'o.x,    1246* 

Freight   Train   Time   and   Automatic   Signals, 
1424 
Northern      White     Cedar     .\ssociation :      Service 

Reports,    608* 
Nut,    Roller    Lock,    640* 


o 


Office: 


I.    C.    C.'s    New    Building,    1099 
Letter    Files   and    Carbon    Copies,    302$ 
Macliine,   Monroe   Calculating,   458* 
Machines,     Labor    Saving,     in    the    Account- 
ing   Drpai  l/nont,    145  7 
Private    (iffices    for    Train    Despatchers,    256t 
Reports,    Eliminating   Useless,    1326 
Supplies,     Standardization    of,    87  It 
(jfficer: 

Engineer     in     Railway     Service,     The,     82t, 
3001;,   432t,  437*,  727t,   n29t,    1150,    1470t 
Engineers    as    General    Rlanagers,    727t 
Engineers,   Mechanical,  at  Convention  of  the 

A.    R.    M.    M.    Assn.,    767t 
Engineers,    Professional    Ethics   for,    599* 
Man    Problem   on  the   Railroads,   234 
Recriminations    Between    Railways,    1132 
.Salaries  and   Work,   729t 

Salaries    of    Engineering    Graduates    in    Rail- 
way  Service,    1129t,    1150. 
Superintendents   and    Discipline,    339t,    343t, 
344$ 
Oil    (.See, Fuel;    also    Lubrication) 
Operating     Efficiency     (See     also     Electrification; 
also  Train   Despatching;  also  Train  Opera- 
tion) : 
Car    Inspection,    Importance   of,    101 
Clearance      Records      Essential     to      Military 

Ol>erations,    1320 
Clerical    Waste,    Elimination    of,    1326 
Co-oi)eration    Between    the    M.    K.    &   T.    and 

the  St.   L.-S.   F.,  373,   383t 
Freight     Operation,      Monthly     Reports     of, 

1394 
Loads     Distributed    on    Trains,    47$,    300$*, 

615$,   731$*. 
Performance  Statements;   M.   K.  &  T.,  401 
.Schedules   for  Extra  Trains,  3t.  5$ 
.Sluirtening    Engine    Districts,    982t 
'I'erminals    in    War    Time,    1420* 
Tonnage,   Conditions  Affecting,  848,  94S 
Track      Capacity     Increased      by      Signaling, 
1423* 
Operating    Income    (See    Finance) 
Organization    (See    also    National    Defense;    also 
War) : 
.American    Gear    Manufacturers'    Assn.,    754 
Central    of   Cleorgia    Accounting    Department 
Military     Aid     and     Comfort     Association, 
1250 
Chicago    Regiment — The    Third    Reserve    En- 
gineers,  1196*,    1277*.    1278 
Divisional;   N.    Y.    N.   H.   &   H.,    1111 
Man    Problem   on   the   Railroads,   Tlie,    234 


( Irganization    (Continued )  : 

Mechanical    Department    Conventions,    Closer 

Co-operation    for,    926t* 
Mechanical  Department  Efficiency,  683t,  691, 

727t,   730$ 
Meets,    Athletic,    253$.    257* 
Ofticers   and   Salaries   of,   729t 
Pacific    Railway    Club,    754 
Records,    Eliminating    Useless,    1326 
Security    Holders,    1107,    1130t.    1471$,    1497 
Testing  Department's   Value,  339$ 


Pacific   Railway   Club: 

Military    Aspect    of    Railroad     Preparedness, 

The,    1412* 
(Organization    of,    754 

Wollner,    William    S.,    on    National    Railway 
Efficiency,    1422 
lacking.   Paxton-.Mitchell    Rod,    738' 
P.    &    I.    Post    Mould    Company:    Machine,    Con- 
crete   Fence   Post,   610* 
Passenger    Fares: 

Baggage    Charges    in     Iowa,    373 

British    Increases   During   War,   872t,   901 

Illinois    Rate    Case,    73,    81$,    117,    348.    967. 

1069,   1116,   1208,    1223t,   1486.    1501 
Increases   Throughout   the    World.    1110 
Long  Island   Railroad   Increases,   719 
Missouri.    Increases   in.    757 
Missouri,    Kansas    &    Texas    and    Interstate 
Fare   Discrimination,    159 
Passenger    Service: 

B.    &    O.    Circular   to    Conductors,    21 2t.    224 
Dining  Car   Service.    Waste   in,    1079t,    1467t 
I'ullman    Reservations,    1469t 
Reductions  in,   926t,  982t,    1092,    1159,    1163. 

1255,   1500 
Selling,    26 
Passes    (See   Employee;   also   Legal   Decisions) 
Patent    (See    Legal    Decisions) 
I'axton-Mitchell     Company:     Rod     Packing     and 

Swab   Holder,   738* 
Pay    (See    Employee;    also   Mail) 
Pearson,    E.    J.,    905* 
Peking   Gazette:    Car    Hire    and    Graft    in    China, 

1221t,    1246 
Pennsylvania   Lines   (See   Pennsylvania   Railroad) 
Pennsylvania: 

Accident   at   Bristol,    Pa.,    371,   463 
Accident    at    Mount    Union.    Pa..    371.    385t. 
404*.    459,    615$,    730$,    988$,    1030t.    1056 
i\nnual    Report.    386$*,   427 
.Athletic    Meet    at    Altoona,    Pa.,    253t,    257* 
liridge  at  Manayunk,   Pa.,   883* 
Car,    Hopper,    391* 
Car    Loading   Record,    1162 
Car  Loading   Campaign,   833*.    1208,    1292 
Car   Movement   in   May,    1255 
Car,    Refrigerator,    179* 

County,   .A.   J.,   on    Railroad  Conditions,   355 
Dixon,    George    D.,    on    the    Rate    Advance 

Case,  852,   998 
Embargo   Committee,   374 
Engineers    as    General    Managers,    727$ 
Fires   in    1916,   239 
Hell    Gate    Bridge,    453*,    727t 
Improvements   in    Baltimore,    154 
Liberty    Loan    Plans,    1198 
Locomotive    Brick   .Arch    Tests,    926t,    933* 
Locomotive,    Decapod    Type,    1241*,    1471$ 
Locomotive,   Electric,    1199* 
Lumber    Conference    Committee    Established, 

466 
Motion   Pictures  and   Safety  First,   318 
Passenger   Service,    Reductions   in,    118S 
Paper,    Waste,    Collected,    239 
Pension    Changes,    281 
Pier    at    Baltimore.    1089* 
Relief   Payments  in    1916.   370 
Scale.   Track,    at    Pitcairn,    Pa..    395* 
School    for    Women    Employees,    1407* 
Sicnals,    Position    Light,    324* 
Sprinklers   for   Freight   Houses.    183* 
Tests  of  an   .Atlantic  Type   Locomotive,  61 2t. 

635* 
Tests     of    Mikado     and     Consolidation     Type 

Locomotives.    1176t,    1187* 
Track   Elevation   at  Johnstown.    Pa..    1013* 
Train    .Schedule   from    N.    Y.    to    Philadelphia 

and   Proposed   War   Measures,    982t 
Western   l^nion   Telegraph   -Service,    1468t 
Women.    Employment   of,    963,    1407* 
Pension    (.See    Employee) 
Pere   Marquette: 

I.  C.   C.   Report  on.   891 
Reorganization    Plan,    41 1,   839*,    891 
Perolin    Railway   Service   Company:    Boiler   Metal 

Treatment,    148 
"Philadelphia   Plan"   of   Railway   Regulation,   240, 

1066 
Piers: 

Baltimore   &    Ohio    Pier   and   Car   Dumper   at 

Curtis    Bay,    1226* 
D.   L.  &  W.   Coal    Dock  at   Buffalo,    185* 
Duluth    &    Iron    Range    Ore    Dock    at    Two 

Harbors,    Minn.,    303* 
Pennsylvania    at    Baltimore,    1089* 
Pilferage    (See    Train    Robberies) 
Pipe: 

Cast   Iron.   Life   of;    I.    C.    1491 
Grounding    Devices,    Fargo,    SIO* 
Lead   Welding   Outfit,    680* 
Pneumatic    Placing    Commny:     Concrete    Mixing 

Improvements,    680* 
Pole    (See  Tics   and  Timber) 
Pooling    (See    Car    Service) 
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IVntMiU'iitli    \     Ko.ituikc:     Location,     Kcport    on, 

75." 
Post   Office    (.Sec    Mail) 
I'osts: 

Machine   for   Manufacturing  Concrete   rence 

I'osts,   olO* 
Report   of   A.    K.    K.    Association,    516T,    525 
Steel   Fence.  561* 
IViwilereil    Coal    (.Sec    Fuel) 
I'ower  Top  Car,  Sheflield,   65* 
I'reparcilness    (Sec    War;    also    Finance')  . 

I'rcss     (See     Tublic,     The     Railways'     Kelations 

with) 
Pressed   Steel    Car   Company: 
Annu.Tl    Report,  .181 
Krie    Coaches,    1472* 
Prcst-O-l-ite   Company,   Inc.:    Lead   WeUiinu   CHit- 

lit,    680' 
Price    (See   N'aluation;   also  Fuel — Coal) 
Protective      Materials      Corporation:      Trackolinc 

Weed    Killer,   679' 
Public,    The    Railways'    Relations    with: 
Anvbodv   Can   Kick  a   Railroad,   6t 
Business     Management,      Unintclligence      in, 

lt)9t 
Food   Prices  and  Freight  Rate  Increases.  998 
Food   Waste   in    Dining   Car    Service,    I079t 
Get    Together    and    Do    Sonic    Thinking.    47t 
Grade    Crossings,    Responsibility    at,    43 If 
Interest    of   Private    Propertv    in    Regulation, 

601* 
Labor    Disputes   and    Public   Interest,    198 
Press   and   the   Railroads,   960 
Public   .\ttitude  Toward   Railways,   87 
Pullman    Reservations,    1469t 
Selling   Passenger  Service,   26 
Shippers    and    the    Car    Shortage    Situation, 

616t 
Shippers  and  the   Rate  Advance   Case,   81  St. 

837,  878 
Shippers  and  the  Transportation  Problem,  5l 
Shippers'    X'iolations    of    Commerce    Law    in 

1916,    433t 
Supply   Houses  and  Foreign  Trade,  43t 
Public   Utility   Commissioners,   685t,   687 
Pullman    Company: 

Passes    for    Railwav    Emplovees,    300t,    615t, 

7341: 
Reservations,   Instructions  Concerning,  1469t 
Pump    (Sec   Water   Service) 
Purchases    (See    F.quipnient    and    Supplies) 
Purdue   University:      Engineering  Graduates.  Oc- 
cupations  and   Salaries   of,    1129t,    1150 


R 


Rail: 


Bender,    Vaughan    Type    Samson,    560* 
Drilling    Machine,    Newton,    410* 
Insulating    Rails    on    Trough    Bridge    Floors; 

N.   Y.    C,   616t* 
Problem.    .-\    New,    1062 
Production    Statistics,   936,   1138,    1360 
Recorder.    Raldridge    Contour,    609* 
Report  of  A.   R.   E.   A.   on,  544* 
Rerolling   by    New    Process,    1161* 
Spikes    Placed    with    Pneumatic    Drills,    748* 
Test,    An    All-Ingot,    896 
Transverse   Fissures,   J.    E.   Howard  on,   623, 

1086t 
Transverse   Fissures,    P.   H.    Dudley   on,   55* 
Railroads'   War   Board    (See    Executive   Commit- 
tee:  also   National   Defense) 
Railwav    Business    Association: 
Annual    Dinner,    82t,    87 
Committee    on    Freight    Car    Thrift,    1116 
War    Time    Service,    936 
Railwav    Car    Manufacturers'    Association:    Goss, 

W.    F.    M.,    Elected   President,   295 
Railway    Club    of    Pittsburgh: 

Firebox    Volume    and    Boiler     Performance, 

840* 
Man  Problem  on  the  Railroads.  The,  234 
Railway    Construction    Corps,    Canadian,    1300 
Railway   Development  Association:     Annual   Con- 
vention,   1059 
Railway     Educational     Bureau:       Operating    Con- 
ditions   Affecting    Tonnage,    848,     945 
Railway        Executives'        Advisory        Committee: 

Advertising   for  the    Farmer,   459 
Railway      Fire      Prevention      Association:        Fire 

Extinguishers   on   Passenger   Cars,   21 
Railwav      Motor     Car      Company      of     America: 

Car.    A    Novel,    556* 
Railway    Signal    Association: 

Aiinual    Convention,    475t,   477t,   478* 
Meeting  in   New  York,   1248 
Registration.    502,    565,    660 
Report    on    D.    C.    Automatic    Block    Signal- 
ing,   499 
Report  on  Direct  Current  Relays,  475t,  491* 
Report    on    Electrical   Testing,    494* 
Report     on     Harmonizing     of     Specifications, 

490* 
Report   on   Lightning  Protection,  485* 
Report      on      Maintenance      and      Operation, 

497* 
Report   on    Mechanical   Interlocking,   487* 
Report    on    Signaling   Practice,   477t,   479* 
Report    on    Standard    Designs,    483* 
Report     on     Storage     Battery     and     Charging 
Equipment,     499* 


Railway     SleelSpring     Compaiiv  :         \rin\i.d      Ue 

jiorl,    424 
Railway    Storekeepers'    .Association: 
Conservation   of    K(|uipment,   624 
Data  ill   Annual   Proceedings,   383t,   390t 
Railway    .Suiiply    Industry    in    the    War.     1463' 
Railway     Sujipiy     Manufacturers'     Association: 
Convention    Posliioned,    852 
ICxhiliilors    at    June    Convention,    413,    .SOI 
Range     Finder,    Young,    369* 

K.insome    Concrete    ^lachiBery    Company:       Con- 
crete   Mixing    Improvements,    680* 
Rales      (See      iMeight      Rates;      also      Passenger 
Fares;     also     Interstate     Comimrce     Com- 
mission  Rulings) 
Kea,    Samuel:      Freiglil    Rate   Advance    Case,    908 
Keceiveiship    (See    Finance) 
Reclaiming    Material    (See    Scrap) 
Reconsignment    (See    Car    Service) 
Record    (Sec    Organization) 
Recorder    (See    Locomotive;    also    Rail) 
Recrimination    (Sec    Officer) 
Reed,      Eugene      E. :      Appointed      President      of 

Manila     Railroad,    21  If 
Regiment     (Sec    War) 

Regulation    (.See    Government    Regulation) 
Reid-Newfoundland      Railroad:        Accident      near 

Glcnwood,    N.    F.,    287 
Reorganization    (See    Finance) 
Repairs     (.See    Maintenance    of    Equipment) 
Report    (See    Office) 
Resistance     (See    Train    Resistance) 
Resources,    Railway,    Conservation    of,    1143 
Revenues    and    Expenses: 

I'.nreau     of     Railway     Economics'     Summary 

for  Fi.scal  Year  1916,  253t,  262 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics'  Summary 
for  October,  154;  November,  326:  De- 
cember. 649;  January,  7687,  800;  Febru- 
ary, 927t,  962;  March,  1164;  April,  1496 
Expenses,    Increases    in,    728t,    767t,     768t, 

1177t 
Expenses.    Operating,    Monthlv    Analysis    of, 

21,    215t 
Express    Companies   for   October,    1916,    717 
Express   Companies   for   the    Year    1916,    647 
T.    C.    C.    Statistics,    1891-1916,    213t 
Net    Operating    Income    for    1915    and    1916, 

42t,    169t,   211t 
Transportation   Expenses  Analyzed,    21,    215t 
Transportation  Expenses  on  the  M.  K.  &  T., 
401* 
Reinforced  Rail  Joint  Company:     Tests  on  Track 

Insulation,  314 
Riffging  (See  Brake) 
Road     Building     Should     Be     Encouraged,     984t, 

1225  + 
Roadway,   Report  of   A.   R.   E.   A.   on,   564t,   588* 
Roberts     &•     Schaefer      Company:      Rands     Coal 

Loader,    559* 
Rod    (See    Locomotive) 
Rodenbur,    John    T. :    Coach    Step,    325* 
Roller    Lock    Nut,    640* 
Roofing    (See    Bridges    and    Buildings) 
Roumania:    Accident    at    Tshura,    198 
Royal    Commission    of    Canada:     Report    on    the 
Railway    Situation,    953,    957,    985t,    1081t, 
1112 
Rules    (See   Train   Rules;    also    Car    Service) 
Russia: 

Commission    from   America,   908,    1012,    1018, 

1251,    1448*,    1490 
Locomotives,    Shortage    of,    1490 
Locomotives,    War,    1383*,    1456* 
Railway   Situation,    1454 


St.  Louis:     Controversy  with  the  Terminal  Rail- 
road  Association   Settled,    1131t 
St.  Louis  Brass  Manufacturing  Company:     Light- 
ing Fixtures,   557* 
St.   Louis  Railway   Club: 

Election  of  Officers,   851 

Locomotive  Inspection  Laws  and  Rules,  Pur- 
poses of,  750 
St.    Louis-San    Francisco: 

Rieht  of  Way  Rented  for  Garden  Purposes, 

754 
Stations,     Passenger,      Standard     Form     of, 

191* 
Story  of  a  Freight  Car,  111 
Supplies,    Increased    Cost   of.    464 
"Texas    Special"    Operated    Jointly    with    the 
M.    K.    &   T.,    373.    383t 
St.   Paul   &  Tacoma   Lumber  Company:      Lumber 

Loading  Record,   1106*,    1208 
St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Company:     Station  Plans, 

1041* _ 
Safety    Appliances: 

Inspection  Service,   102 

I.   C.   C.   Grants  Time   Extension,   398,    1018, 
1070 
Safety    First    (See    also    Accident;    also    Grade 
Crossings: 
.Alabama  CJreat  Southern  Awarded  Harriman 

Memorial   Medal,    753 
Baltimore  &  Ohio   Report   for   1916,   852 
Baltimore    &    Ohio    Suggestions    for    Soldiers 
Guarding  Railways,   1019,   1446* 


Safely    I'irst    (Continued)  : 

Car   Inspector  and  Safelv.   101 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio,    459 

hull     Crew     Laws    as     Measures    of    Safety, 

434t 
Illinois  Central,  411.   431t 
Motion    Pictures;    Pennsylvania,    318 
.National    Safety    Bulletins,    2><1 
Report    of    Division    of    Safety,    24 
Salary   (See  Oflker) 
Savings    (See    Economic   Practices) 
Scale    (See   Weighing) 
.Schedule    (Sec  Train  Operation) 
School    (See   Education) 
Scrai)    (See    Economic    Practices) 
.Screw    Spike    (.See    Spike) 
Seaboard   Air  Line: 

Bulletin  on  the  Elimination  of  Waste,    12211 
Construction    of    Line    from    Hamlet,    N.    ("., 

to    .Savannah,    Ga.,    941* 
Portsmouth    &    Roanoke    Railroad    Location, 
752 
Security    (See    Finance) 
Selling    Passenger    Service,    26 
.Semaphore    (See    Signaling) 
Shipper     (See     Public,     the     Railways'     Relations 

with) 
Shoe    (See   Locomotive) 
Shops: 

C.  B.   &  Q.,  at  West  Burlington,   345* 
Drawing  Room   Efficiency.   727t.  730$ 
Electricitv.   Application   of.    1395* 
Machine   Tool   Enuipment.    254t.    386t 
N.    Y.,    N.    H.    &    H.    at    Van    Nest,    N.    Y.. 

445*,   611t 
Scheduling    System    Advocated.    431t 
Shop   Man's   Duties   and   Wages,    50 
Shutter    (See   Car,    Freight! 

Signaling  (See  also  Railway  Signal  Association): 
Absolute-Permissive;   L.   &   N..    134* 
Annual   Bulletin   of  the  I.  C.   C.    1492 
Automatic    Block    and    Freight    Train    Time; 

No.    Pacific.    1424 
Automatic    Block;    Chic,    Ind.    &    Louisville, 

834* 
Automatic  Train  Stop,  Webb,  789* 
Battery   Charging    Sets;    I.    R.    T..    238* 
Batterv,  Waterburv  R.   S.   A.  Primarv,   511 
Bell,  tr.   S.   &   S.   Crossing,   561 
Blue   Safety   Device,    1494* 
Caution  Signal,  Disregarding  the.  7303:.  988t, 

1180t 
Conduits    Installed    in    Retaining    Walls;    C. 

R.    I.   &   P.,    405* 
Flagging  and   Yard   Limit   Boards,   988t 
Flagging    Unnecessary,    773  + 
"Flagman,    Automatic,"    Three — Aspect,    65* 
Flash-Light    Crossing    Signal,    1061* 
"Hold-Main"   Signals  at  Lafollette;   L.   &  N., 

1203* 
Hudson    Signal    near    Richmond:    C.    &    O., 

110 
Illinois   Central    Main   Line,    1160* 
Interlocking     at     Flemington,      New      South 

Wales,   63* 
Interlocking   in   the   Dallas   Terminal,   279*    . 
Lamps  with  Reflectors;   N.   ¥.,   N.   H.   &  H., 

889* 
Lock,    G.    R.    S.    Electric    Bolt,    514* 
Maintenance    Work,    1427 

Motor   Car   Operation;    West.    Marvland,   640 
New  York  City;   I.   R.  T.,  379 
Position    Light    Signals;    Pennsylvania,    324* 
Report  of   A.   R     E.   Association,   522* 
Semaphores   for   Highway  Crossings,   1040* 
Union  Switch  Movement  and  Other  Develop- 
ments,   512* 
War   and   Track   Capacity,    1423* 
Signs: 

Report   of   A.    R.    E.   Association,   516t,    525* 
Track;    Canadian    Pacific,    551* 
Sill    (See   Draft   Gear) ' 
Simonds,    Frank    H. :    British    Armies    in    France, 

784 
Slag    (See    Concrete) 

Smith,    .-\.    H.:      Minority    Report    on    the    Cana- 
dian  Railway    Situation,    957.   985t 
Snow  Protection  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  626* 
Society   of  Terminal    Engineers,    198 
Southern    Hardwood    Traffic    Association:       Rate 

Advances   Opposed,    910 
Southern    Pacific: 

Car    Loading    Statistics,    33 
Central   Pacific   Separation    Suit   of   the   Gov- 
ernment, 651,  683t,   702 
Land  Grant  Suit,   Government  Wins,   912 
Materials,    Increased   Cost   of,    1165 
Ownership   of  Atlantic   Steamship  Lines,  416 
Snow    Sheds    and    Fire    Protection     Svstem, 

626* 
Telegraph    School,    1163 
Track    Inspection    Results,    851 
Transverse    Fissure    Problem — .Accident    near 

Iser,  Texas,  623,   1086t 
"Wagonette"    Lunch    Service,    838* 
Southern    Pine    Association:      Study    of    Timber,. 

297t 
Southern    Railway: 

Apprentice    Squad,    802 
Financing    Plan    Abandoned.    383t 
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Southern  Railway  (Continued): 
Locomotives,   Duplex,   267* 
Passenger    Service,    Reductions   in,    1159 
"Tennessee    Curve,"    285 
Southern  Utah:      Motor  Car,  McKeen,   148* 
Spain:      T.ocomotives    for    the    Madrid,    Zaragoza 

&   Alicante,    Z.85* 
Spanish-American    War   and   the   Railways,    1394 
Special     Committee     on     National     Defense     (See 

American    Railway    Association) 
Special   Committee   on    Relations   of   Railway   Op- 
eration  to    Lei?islation: 
Equipment    Statistics,    1467t,    1492 
State   Laws,   New.   767t,   791 
Speed   Recorder    (See   Fuel) 
Spike    CSee    Rail) 
Sprinkler     (See    Fires) 
Stadia   Instrument,   Young  Hand,   369* 
Standard  Code   (See  Train  Rules) 
State   Commissions: 

California:       Grade    Crossing    Survey,    340t. 

349* 
Fiscal   Year   Change,    111 
Illinois: 

Passenger  Rate  Case,  72.  81t.   117,  348, 

967,    1069,    1116,    1208,    1223t 
Reconsignment  of  Coal   Cars,   114,   158 
Iowa:      Baggage    Charges,    373 
Legislation.    New,    767t,    791,    1197 
Loading,    Heavier,    Campaign.    1438 
Members    of.    Salaries,    etc..    685t,    687 
Nebraska:      Car   Distribution    Rules,    1069 
New    >'ork: 

Arnual    Report    of   First    District,    116 
Annual    Report    of    Second    District,    72, 
253t 
Texas:"    Shreveport   Rate   Case.   222 
LTtah:     Public  Utilities  Act,   911 
State    Commission    Rulings: 

Illinois:       Five    Per    Cent    Rate    Case,    719, 

7i7.    802 
Louisiana: 

List   of   Cars   in    Freight    Service.    759 
Texas    &    Pacific    Fined    for    Failure    to 
Comply    with    Signaling    Order,    288 
Missouri:      Rate  Increases,   757 
New  Mexico:     Interstate  Freight  Rates,  1500 
New    York : 

Passenger    Fare   Increases,    L,    I.,    719 
Security   Issues,   253t 
Pennsylvania:        Standard     Crossing     Signs, 

961 
Virginia:      Tidewater    &    Western's    Difficul- 
ties,   1210,    1257 
Wisconsin:      Freight  Rate   Revision,    199 
State    Regulation    (See    State    Commissions;    also 

Government   Regulation) 
Station: 

Cincinnati's  Project,   327 

Delaware.    Lackawanna    &    Western    at    Buf- 
falo,   227* 
Design,    Curbing   Extravagant,    1129t 
Macon    Union    Passenger    Facilities,    693* 
Passenger.   Standard;    St.  L.   &  S.   F.,   191* 
Pennsylvania    at    Johnstown,    Pa.,    1016* 
St.    Paul   Union.    1041* 
Statistics: 

Analysis   and    Costs.    297t 

Average  Car  Capacity  and  Average  Load  per 

Loaded    Car,    1904-1916.    1283* 
Block   Signals,   Jan.    1.    1917,    1492 
Bureau    of    Railway    Economics    Returns    for 

1916.    2S3t,    262 
Canadian    Railway    Results    for    1916,   887 
Car  Loading,   So.   Pacific,  i}i 
Car   Supplv   and   Car   Mileage,    1907   to   1916, 

127t,    145* 
Cars  and  Locomotives  Ordered  in   1916,  28 
Cars     and     Locomotives     Ordered     in     1917, 

297t.    10317,     1463* 
Coal   Shipments  to  Chicago.   1175t 
Equipment    Exports    for    Eight    Months.    1092 
Equipment.    Steel    Passenger.    1467t,    1492 
Grain    and    Flour    Shipments    from    Chicago, 

1131t 
I.    C.    C.    Figures    of    Earnings    and    Taxes, 

1891-1916,  83t,  213t 
I.  C.   C.  Work,  Increase  in,  1488 
Monthly     Analysis     of    Operating    Expenses, 

21,  215:c 
Poles    Purchased    in    1915,    716 
Rail    Production    in    1916,    936,    1138.    1360 
Rate   Increases  Throughout  the   World.    1110 
Taxation   Figures.    1897-1916.   83t.   213t 
Track   M.nterials   Produced   in    1916,    1138 
Trainmen's    Earnings    in    1916,    454 
Step   (See  Car) 

Stillwell.  L.  B. :     Erie  All-Steel  Coaches,  1472* 
Stock    (See   Finance) 
Strainer    (See    Locomotive) 

Street   Stoker  and  Grate  Area   Limitations,    196 
Strike    (See    Employee) 
Sub-Committfe    (See    Committee) 
Sunset  Central   Lines:     Loading  Lumber,   Record 

for,    458* 
Superintendent    (See   Officer) 
Supplies     (See     Equipment     and     Supplies;     also 

Office) 
Supply.  Railway,   Industry  in   the  War,   1463* 
Swab    Holder,    Paxton-Mitchell,    738* 
Sweden:      Accident   at   Soderhamn,    370 


Tackle    (See    Hoisting   and    Conveying) 
Tanana    \alley    Railroad:     Purchase    by    Govern- 
ment,   1205 

Tax    (See  Finance;   also   Legal   Decisions) 
Telegraph      (See     also     Association     of     Railway 

Telegraph     Superintendents) 
Telegraph: 

Dempsey    Codes    Adopted    by    National    De- 

fen.se   Committee.    1111 
Southern    Pacific's    School,    1163 
Western    Union    on   the   Pennsylvania,    1468t 
Telephone     and     Telegraph     Mobilized     for     War 

Purposes,    1419 
Terminal    (See    Yards    and   Terminals) 
Terminal      Railroad      Association:        Controversy 

with    City    of    St.    Louis   Settled,    1131t 
Test    Department's    \'alue — Locomotives    on     the 
Pennsylvania,     3i9'(,     612t,     635*,     1176t, 
1187* 
Texas:    "Full    Crew"    Bill,    1029t,    1050 
Texas   Midland:     Valuation  Hearings  Before  the 
I.    C.    C,    171t,    193,   212t,   225,   285,   412, 
451,    644,    747 
Tliird      Reserve      Engineers      Organized,      1196*. 

1277*,    1278 
Thomas,    E.    B.,    352* 
Ticket: 

Multi-Route    Interline;    C.    &    N.    W.,    1148* 
Pullman    Reservations,    1469t 
Tidewater     &     Western:        Dissolution      Request, 

1210,    1257 
Ties    and    Timber     (See     American    Wood    Pre- 
servers'   Association)  : 
Cars.   Tie;    A.    T.    &    S.    Fe,    749* 
Creosote   Treatment   of  Douglas   Fir  Ties  by 

Perforations,    783* 
Crib   Retaining   Walls;    C.    R.    I.    &-   P.,    735* 
Grading    of    Lumber;    A.    R.    E.    A.    Report, 

660t,   667* 
Lumber    Conference    Committee,    466 
Lumber    Loading    Record,    458*,    719,    1106* 
T,umber,   Resawing:    C.   B.   &  Q..   946* 
Northern    White    Cedar,    Data    on,    608* 
Poles   Puichased    in    1915,   716 
Preservation   Department;    B.    &  O.,    1489 
Report  of  A.   R.   E.   Association,   563t,   574* 
-Study    of   Timber,    Co-operative,    297t 
Timber  Protection   Methods;  A.  T.   &  S.   Fe, 

7* 
Wood  Preservation;    Report   of  A.    R.   E.    A. 
on,  671* 
Tile    (See    Concrete) 
Toledo   Transportation    Club:      Problems,    W.    M. 

Daniels   on,    19 
Tonnage    (See    Train    Loading) 
Tools    (See    Equipment   and    Supplies) 
Tornadoes  Damage   I.   C.   Property,   1164 
Track: 

Connector.    Coleman    Bond-Wire.    1493* 
Drilling    Screw-    Spikes    Pneumatically,    748* 
Frog,    ^langanese.    Design    of,    1192* 
Grinder,    Swing    Frame,    559* 
Inspection.    Annual:    So.    Pacific,    851 
Labor    Shortage.    384t,    1314* 
Materials   Produced   in    1916,    1138 
Report    of    A.    R.    E.    Association,    566* 
Scale,    Plate    Fulcrum;    Pennsylvania,    395* 
Snow    Cleared    by    Steam;    C.  'B.    &    O..    286 
Stresses.    Report   of    A.    R.    E.    A.    on,    550* 
Tests  of  Insulation    Fibre.   314 
Weed    Killing   ^Methods.    557*.    679* 
Track    Capacity    Increased    by    Signaling,    1423* 
Track     Elevation     at     Johnstown;     Pennsylvania, 

1013* 
Tractor     (See    Truck) 

Traffic     (See     also     National     Industrial     Traffic 
League;   also  National  Defense;  also  War)  : 
Chicago    Electrification^  Problem,^  86J 
Coal    Shipments   to    Chicago,    11  "Sf 
Co-operation    Between    the    M.    K.    &   T.    and 

the    St.    L.-S.    F.,    373,    383t 
Equipment   to    JMove    an    .Army.    1003 
Grain    and    Flour    Shipments    from    Chicago, 

1131t,    1175t 
Handling  Troops  and    Supplies   on    Canadian 

Railways.    1302 
Inauguration    Day    at    Washington,    393 
Military,    Transnortation    of.    1327*,    1334 
Passenger    Traffic.    Increasing.    26 
Terminal    Operation    in   War   Time,    1420* 
Traffic    Club    of    Chicago:      Election    of    Officers, 

757 
Traffic   Club  of  Jacksonville:    Regulation   Needed, 

A.    197 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh:     Election  of  Officers, 

1499 
Train   Density    (See   Track  Capacity) 
Train    Despatching: 

Dempsey    Codes    .\dopted    by    National     De- 
fense   Committee,    1111 
Form    G3,    Usefulness    of,    3t.    5+,    86t 
Orders,    "19"   and    "31".    1425 
Private    Office    for    the    Despatcher,    2S6t 
Savings   by    the    Despatcher.    442,    1471t 
Strdv   of  Language  Problems — Some  Needed 

Forms,    1192 
Yard    Limit    Boards    Needed,    988t 
Train    Handling: 

Brake    Usaee,    1006,    1007 

Breaks-In-Two,    Reducing;    A.    T.    &    S.    Fe, 
900 
Train    Line    Maintenance,    319 


Train    Loading: 

Canadian    Railway    Results    for    1916.    887 
Contest  on  Increasing  the  Train   Load,   17 It, 

299t,    611t,    1401* 
Distribution  of   Loads  in  Trains,   47t,   300t*, 

615t,    731t*,    932t 
M.    K.    &   T.    Performance    Sheets,    401 
Tonnage    Affected   by    Operating    Conditions, 
848,    945 
Trainman     (See    Employee — Wages) 
Train  Operation   (See  also  (Dperating  Eflficiercy)r 
Automatic   Signals   and   Freight  Train   Time; 

No.    Pacific,    1424 
Motor  Car   Rights;   W.    M.,   640 
.Schedules    for    Extra    Trains,    3t,    St 
Train   f)rder    (See   Train    Despatching) 
Train    Resistance: 

Tests  by   the    University   of   Illinois,   407* 
Wheel's    Thrust     .Against     Rail     on     Curves, 
300t*,    61St,    731t*,    932t 
Train     Robberies:       Freight     Containers     Faulty, 

613t,    773t 
Train    Rules:     Form    G3,    Usefulness    of,    3t,    5t, 

86t 
Train   Stop   (See  Signaling — Automatic) 
Trains,    .Xmbulance,    1439* 

Trains,    Armored,    in    Italy's    Navy,    939*,    1374* 
Trains,    Demonstration,    1378* 
Transcontinental    Rate    Case.    743.    794 
Transit,    Warren-Knight    Sterling,    559* 
Transportation    of    Military    Traffic,    1327*,    1334 
Transportation     Club     of     Detroit:       Election     of 

Officers,    1208 
Transverse    Fissures    (See    Rail) 
Traveling    Engineers'    .Association:      Indorsement 

of    Proprietary    Devices,    61  It,    614 
Travers,    Marie,    Miss,    a    "Flagwoman"    on    the 

B.    &   O.    Southwestern,    1062* 
Trespassing    (See   Accident) 
Truck: 

Articulated    Tender,    744* 

Resistance     on     Curves,     300t*,     6151:,     731+, 

932t 
Scales  for  Automobiles;  B.  &  O.,   1239* 
Tractors    and    Trailers    for    Handling    L.    C. 
L.    Freight,    792 
Tuco    Products    Corporation    Organized,    1504* 

Tunnel:  ^  ^„,. 

Canadian    Pacific   at   Rogers   Pass,   273* 
Hudson    River   Wagon    Road,    852,    1250 


u 

I^niforms    for   Women    Car    Cleaners,    1085t* 
Union  Pacific: 

.Annual    Report,    4t*,    1082t* 
Bridge   Reconstructed   at    Omaha,    95* 
Union    Switch   &   Signal   Company: 
Crossing  Bell,   560 
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1495 
Unloader   (See  Hoisting  and   Conveying) 
L'tility  Bureau:    Rate  Advances.  Protest  Against, 
852 
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Advisory    Board,    169t 

.Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  171t,  193,. 
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Continuation    Inadvisable,    796,   986t,    1417 

Depreciation  and  Land  V&lues,  225,  712, 
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Depreciation — Testimony  of  W.  B.  Storey 
and   D.   F.   Crawford.  'l406 
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I.  C.  C.  Hearings  on  Carriers'  Protests,  139, 
154,  171t,  193.  212t.  225,  285,  412,  553,. 
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Kansas   City    Southern,    139,    254t,    745 

Mechanical    Valuation    Committee.    351 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,   154,  254t 

Prices,   Unit,   Hearing  on,   451 

Progress,  68,   961 

Reproduction  Cost  and  Tentative  Valua- 
tions,  2S4t 

Rights    of   the    Carriers,    11 33 J 

Texas  Midland,  171t,  193,  212t,  225,  285,. 
412,    451,    644,    747 

Winston-Salem    Southbound,    110,    323 
V'entilation :    Shutter   for   Box   Cars,    190* 
Verdun   (See   France) 

Virginian    Railway :     Locomotive,    Triplex    Com- 
pound,   141* 
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.\mbiilaiice    Trains,    14 J9* 
American    Mission    to    France,    1-75,    1428" 
American     Railways     Since     the     Civil     War, 

1387* 
American    Kailwavs"   War   Service,  98 If,   997. 

l.'69t,    14-' J 
America's  Army  of   Railway    I'rolectors.  943 
Associations,    Railway.    Service    of.    1176t 
Hath    Trains.    1300 
Uriilne    Renewals.    1434" 
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Camps.    Location   of.    1339* 
Canadian    Railways'    I'art.    1299* 
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Europe's   Transportation    Muddle,    189 
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Locomotive    Maintenance.     1343* 
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Weighing: 
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Western     Maryland: 
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Crossings,   881 
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Women    (See    Employee) 
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V'ards    and    Terminals: 

Billing    at    Large    Terminals,    49 

Chicago    Terminal    Electrification    Plans,    86t, 
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The  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  mak- 
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ing  effective    July 
Headlight 
Rule 
Slightly   Modified 


1917,  a  locomotive  headlight  rule, 
which  is  only  slightly  changed  from  the 
one  previously  proposed,  is  difficult  to 
understand.  As  was  noted  in  these 
columns,  it  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
recent  hearings  that  the  high  intensity 
headlight  was  dangerous  on  roads  operating  more  than  one 
track  and  with  heavy  traffic.  Engineers  risked  their  brother- 
hood privileges  to  testify  thus,  although  it  developed  in  the 
hearings  that  engineers  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  brother- 
hood, had  lost  their  insurance  rights  and  had  been  ostracised 
by  their  fellows  for  so  doing.  The  commission  assumes  a 
grave  responsibility  in  making  such  an  order.  How  strong 
must  the  light  be?  The  terms  in  the  order  are  vague  and 
read  as  follows :  "shall  afford  sufficient  illumination  to  enable 
a  person  in  the  cab  of  such  locomotive  who  possesses  the 
usual  visual  capacity  required  of  a  locomotive  engineman,  to 
see  in  a  clear  atmosphere  a  dark  object  as  large  as  a  man  of 
aveiage  size  standing  erect  at  a  distance  of  800  ft.  ahead  and 
in  front  of  such  headlight."  It  appears  to  be  entirely  up  to 
the  individual  inspector.  A  government  which  assumes  to 
be  as  careful  of  individual  rights  as  ours  should  at  least 
lay  down  a  simple  scientific  requirement  which  can  readily 
be  checked  rather  than  a  vague  rule  which  ma}-  be  abused  by 
an  inspector — who  after  all  is  only  human. 


A  Tax 


on 


Intelligence 


The  underlying  purpose  in  the  establishment  of  the  postoffice 
in  this  country  was  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  order 
that  its  citizens  would  not  only  become 
more  efficient  but  would  be  drawn 
closer  together  and  form  a  really  great 
nation.  Journals  and  magazines  of  a 
national  character  have  been  among 
the  greatest  factors  in  developing  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
in  spreading  practical  and  scientific  knowledge.  The  Ran- 
dall rider  to  the  postoffice  bill  proposes  to  greatly  hamper 
these  forces,  and  possibly  drive  some  of  them  out  of  exist- 
ence, by  introducing  a  postal  rate  based  on  the  distance  of 
transmission;  i.e.,  up  to  300  mi.,  1  cent  per  lb.;  300  to  600 
mi.,  2  cents  per  lb.;  600  to  1,000  mi.,  3  cents  per  lb.;  1,000 


to  1,400  mi.,  4  cents  per  lb.;  1,400  to  1,800  mi.,  5  cents  per 
lb.;  over  1,800  mi.,  6  cents  per  lb.  In  the  first  place,  increas- 
ing the  rate  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  distance  is 
illogical.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  cost  of  handling  such  mail  is  for  service  at  the 
terminals.  In  the  second  place,  considering  the  millions  that 
Congress  is  appropriating  each  year  for  educational  purposes, 
it  seems  to  be  out  of  all  accord  to  discriminate  between 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  the  distribution  of  journals 
and  magazines  with  a  national  circulation.  It  is  equally 
important  today,  as  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  that 
everything  possible  be  done  to  foster  national  unity. 


A  Good  Piece 

of  Publicity 

Work 


11, 


One  of  the  best  pieces  of  publicity  work  that  has  been  done 
for  the  railways  is  being  done  by  the  Conference  Committee 
of  the  Railways  in  distributing  a  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  address  made  by 
A.  B.  Garretson,  head  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  New  York  on  December 
The  subject  discussed  before  the  Economic  Club  on  that 
date  was  the  settlement  of  railroad  labor  controversies.  Presi- 
dent C.  R.  Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  spoke 
for  the  public.  Elisha  Lee,  chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committee  of  the  Railways,  for  the  railways,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
retson for  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  Dr.  Van  Hise's  and 
Mr.  Lee's  addresses  were  excellent.  The  remarks  of  the 
latter  were  especially  interesting  because  of  the  way  in  which 
they  expressed  the  spirit  of  public  service  which  has  come 
largely  to  dominate  in  railway  management.  But,  after  all, 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  railways  and  the  public,  the 
best  address  was  that  of  Mr.  Garretson.  Nothing  that  either 
Dr.  Van  Hise  or  Mr.  Lee  could  have  said  would  have  dem- 
onstrated so  conclusively  the  need  for  forcible  intervention 
by  the  government  in  railway  labor  disputes  as  did  the  atti- 
tude assumed  and  the  words  uttered  by  the  spokesman  of 
the  brotherhoods.  The  haughtiest,  most  potent  and  most 
brazen  "malefactor  of  great  wealth"  never  dared  manifest  in 
public  the  cynical,  arrogant,  bourbon  disregard  for  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  all  classes  except  his  own,  and  for  law,  for 
order  and  for  government  itself  that  Mr.  Garretson  expressed. 
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To  suggestions  of  logishition  to  n-stricl  tlu>  riglU  to  strike  he 
replied  with  assuraiues  tliat  the  projujsed  law  would  be 
viohiU'd  by  his  followers  and  with  heated  rhetoric  regard- 
ins?  possible  revolution.  A  general  railroad  strike  would 
cause  universal  disaster  anil  suffering;  but  what  of  it?  Labor 
must  have  its  "rights,"  which  to  Mr.  Garretson  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  organized  labor  must  be  given  what- 
ever it  demands,  regardless  of  the  means  it  uses  to  get  them, 
or  of  the  incidental  effects  upon  society.  If  Mr.  Garretson 
had  i)een  the  head  of  the  I.  \\'.  W.  he  could  consistently  have 
made  the  same  speech.  It  is  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune 
for  the  railways  that  the  brotherhoods  have  put  such  a  man 
forward  as  their  chief  spokesman,  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  gain  the  widest  circulation  for  his  utterances. 
"Speak  softly,  and  carry  a  big  stick"  is  a  rule  the  wisdom  of 
which  some  of  the  principal  leaders  of  organized  labor  do 
not  recognize.  They  think  that  the  louder  they  threaten 
and  the  more  they  brandish  their  big  stick,  the  more  every- 
body will  fear  them.  In  the  long  run  the  main  result  of 
such  foolish  performances  is  to  cause  those  who  give  them 
to  be  relieved  of  their  big  sticks. 


SOME  ASPECTS    OF    GOVERNMENT   MANAGE- 
MENT 

ADVOCWTES  of  government  ownership  and  operation 
of  railroads  occasionally  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  government  is  able  to  operate  the  postal  service, 
as  proof  that  it  could  successfully  manage  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, which  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue  involved  is  ap- 
proximately ten  times  as  great.  Such  people  will  find  some 
material  w'hich  will  be  interesting  reading,  if  it  is  not  useful 
for  their  purpose,  in  the  annual  reports  just  issued  by  the 
postmaster  general  and  the  second  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral. According  to  the  latter,  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
the  bureau  of  the  second  assistant  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
"has  been  devoted  to  freeing  the  bureau  from  antiquated  and 
impracticable  methods  and  policies  with  a  view  to  diverting 
unproductive  energies  to  some  fruitful  field  of  endeavor," 
because  "as  might  be  expected  of  a  vast  institution  which 
originated  on  a  very  small  scale  and  developed  rapidly,  the 
operations  of  the  bureau  in  course  of  time  became  barnacled 
with  many  sacred  or  impracticable  precedents  and  prac- 
tices." It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  barnacles  have 
been  discovered,  but  if  it  has  taken  this  long  in  the  post 
office  department,  how  long  would  it  take  the  government  to 
learn  to  run   a   railroad   business? 

Advocates  of  the  eight-hour  day  frequently  suggest  that 
the  railroads  be  turned  over  to  the  government  as  a  means 
of  attaining  their  object,  presumably  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  some  years  ago  passed  an  eight-hour  law  for  gov- 
ernment employees.  The  report  of  the  postmaster  general 
says  that  "it  is  the  department's  desire  in  no  case  to  require 
of  any  postal  employee  moi-e  than  eight  hours'  worlc  in  any 
one  day."  The  report  of  the  second  assistant  says  that  in- 
vestigation has  developed  "that  men  are  on  continuous  duty 
on  some  lines  in  excess  of  30  hours  on  trains,  while  instances 
of  12  to  20  hours'  continuous  employment  on  running  trains 
are  not  infrequent."  The  attention  of  the  bureau  has  been 
called  to  this  "deplorable  condition"  on  certain  railway 
postal  routes  by  railway  postal  clerks  and  others  and  it  has 
been  represented  that  "such  hard  work  is  more  than  the 
human  body  and  mind  can  endure."  The  report  does  not 
state  that  its  attention  was  called  to  these  facts  by  certain 
invidious  comparisons  made  during  the  recent  campaign  as  to 
the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  President  and  Congress 
toward  government  employees  who  have  long  been  supposed 
to  be  working  under  an  eight-hour  law  and  its  attitude 
toward  members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  who  were 
threatening  to  tie  up  the  transportation  service  of  the  coun- 
try. The  report  states  that  these  and  other  similar  unfor- 
tunate conditions  in  the  service  are  receiving  careful  atten- 


tion and  that  an  investigation  is  under  way  "to  determine 
the  feasil>ility  of  giving  tiie  mail  clerks  the  rest  period  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled." 

While  some  people  advocate  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads on  the  ground  that  it  would  result  in  better  treatment 
of  the  employees,  others  have  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  large  army  of  government  employees  as  would  be 
thrown  into  the  service  of  the  government  in  case  it  should  take 
over  the  railroads  would  l)e  in  a  position  to  exert  an  unduly 
powerful  intluence  over  the  administration  of  the  business. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  will  also  find  some 
food  for  thought  in  the  statement  of  the  postmaster  general 
that  the  department's  efforts  to  properly  administer  the  postal 
service  "have  been  made  extremely  difficult  owing  to  the 
activities  of  certain  organizations  of  postal  employees  which 
are  l)ecoming  more  i)ronounced  every  year."  The  report 
says  that  "they  have  l>een  most  persistent  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  legislation  favorable  to  themselves  without  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  service.  Information  now  reaches 
the  department  that  these  organizations  are  becoming  active 
politically  and  are  attempting  to  control  the  nomination  and 
election  of  candidates  to  public  office,  as  well  as  to  influence 
administrative  officers  in  the  matter  of  promotions,  reduc- 
tions and  removals  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  civil 
service  law  and  the  merit  system.  Much  time  of  depart- 
ment officials  which  otherwise  would  have  been  devoted  to 
increasing  postal  efficienc}'  necessarily  has  been  required  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  these  agencies  from  accomplishing  their 
purpose." 

If  the  employees  of  the  post  office  department  are  able 
to  cause  so  much  trouble,  what  would  be  the  result  of  add- 
ing nearly  two  million  railroad  employees,  many  of  whom 
are   already  highly   organized,   to   the  government  payroll? 


THE    TRAIN    SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  AND    THE 
RAILWAYS 

JANUARY  1  was  the  date  on  which  it  was  provided  that  the 
Adamson  act  should  go  into  effect.  If  it  is  constitutional,  it 
is  in  effect  now;  but  since  nobody  knows  what  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  regarding  it  will  be,  nobody  knows  whether 
it  is  in  effect  or  not.  Furthermore,  if  it  is  in  effect,  nobody 
knows  what  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  it.  Therefore, 
nobody  knows  on  what  conditions  and  what  wages  the 
employees  of  the  railways  "engaged  in  the  operation  of 
trains"  are  working;  and  nobody  even  knows  exactly  what 
employees  are,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  "engaged  in  the 
operation  of  trains."  The  Adamson  act  has  thrown  all  the 
relations,  present  and  future,  between  the  railways  and  large 
classes  of  their  employees,  into  a  condition  of  uncertainty. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  when  it  became  plain  that  the 
relations  between  the  railways  and  their  train  service  em 
ployees  were  drifting  toward  this  state,  negotiations  were 
opened  looking  to  a  permanent  settlement,  the  initiative  being 
taken  by  the  employees.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  no  agree- 
ment was  reached.  The  employees  demanded  that,  as  a 
basis  for  a  permanent  accommodation,  the  railways  should 
give  them  the  "basic  eight-hour  day."  This,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  employees  use  it,  means  that  the  basis  of  a 
day's  wage  in  freight  service  shall  be  made  eight  hours  or 
less,  100  miles  or  less,  instead  of  10  hours  or  less,  100  miles 
or  less,  and  that  the  present  basis  in  passenger  service  shall 
remain  unchanged.  In  other  words,  they  cling  to  the  mileage 
as  well  as  the  hourly  basis  of  pay.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  Adamson  act  is  a  constitutional  law,  it  has 
abolished  the  mileage  basis.  If  so,  the  employees  demanded 
more  than  the  law  gives  them.  The  question  was  raised  as 
to  whether,  as  a  compromise,  they  would  accept  a  basis  of 
100  hours  or  less,  9  hours  or  less.  After  the  switchmen's 
award  was  made,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
trainmen  would  accept  the  same  basis  that  had  been  awarded 
to  the  switchmen — nine  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work. 
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The  companies  had  stood  out  for  arbitration  in  dealing 
both  with  the  switchmen  and  the  trainmen.  The  former 
had  accepted  it,  and  had  been  given  nine  hours'  pay  for 
eight  hours'  work.  The  latter  had  rejected  it,  ordered  a 
strike  and  finally  got  the  Adamson  act  passed.  For  the 
railways,  in  these  circumstances,  unless  under  the  compul- 
sion of  law,  to  grant  the  trainmen  more  than  the  switch- 
men had  got  by  arbitration,  would  have  been  to  have  put 
an  obvious  premium  on  the  methods  which  the  trainmen 
have  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  trainmen's 
brotherhoods  could  not  well  accept  what  the  railroads  of- 
fered because  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  have 
admitted  that  with  all  their  blustering,  their  threats,  their 
strike  order  and  their  Adamson  law  the  Ijrotherhoods  had 
been  unable  to  gain  any  more  than  the  switchmen  had 
gained  by  the  orderly  and  peaceful  method  of  arbi1?ration. 

Not  only  was  no  agreement  reached  for  a  settlement  of  the 
present  controversy,  but  none  was  reached  for  the  settlement 
of  future  controversies.  The  scheme  for  the  latter  purpose 
favored  by  the  brotherhoods  apparently  has  been  that  a 
permanent  board  should  be  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress, 
composed  of  four  representatives  of  labor,  four  representa- 
tives of  the  railways  and  an  umpire,  to  which  should  be 
referred  all  controversies  between  the  railways  and  the  train 
service  employees.  Such  a  board  may  possess  great  ad- 
vantages as  a  means  of  settling  labor  disputes  in  purely 
private  industries.  It  might  have  advantages  as  a  body  for 
settling  many  disputes  which  arise  in  the  railway  business^ 
if  established  merely  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  parties.  As 
a  body  to  be  established  not  only  with  the  sanction  but  by 
the  Act  of  Congress,  it  would  be  objectionable.  It  would 
be  so  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  would  be  a  body  em- 
powered to  act  for  the  puljlic,  upon  which  the  public  would 
have  only  one  representative,  while  other  interests  would 
have  eight. 

Suppose  that  a  body  thus  composed  should  award  a  large 
increase  in  wages.  Would  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission consider  itself  bound  to  treat  the  award  as  reason- 
able in  regulating  rates?  If  it  did  not,  the  railways  might 
find  their  situation  a  very  unhappy  one.  But  probably  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  to  recognize, 
in  regulating  rates,  any  award  that  the  proposed  wage  l)oard 
should  make.  The  proposed  board,  like  the  commission 
itself,  would  be  created  by  and  receive  its  duties  and 
powers  from  Congress.  How,  then,  could  the  commission 
question,  much  less  deny,  the  reasonableness  of  any  award 
that  the  wage  board  might  make?  But  is  it  desirable  to 
commit  to  a  board  composed  of  four  representatives  of  the 
railways,  four  representatives  of  the  labor  brotherhoods,  and 
only  one  representative  of  the  public,  the  power  to  make 
wage  awards  which  will  be  binding  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  which  must,  therefore,  become  a 
most  important  factor  in  its  regulation  of   rates? 

The  public  treats  the  railway  business  as  quasi  public  in 
dealing  with  rates  and  service.  It  should  treat  it  similarly 
in  dealing  with  labor  controversies.  Any  board  to  which  is 
given  the  power  by  law  to  make  awards  in  labor  disputes, 
or  merely  to  investigate  and  make  recommendations,  should 
have  a  membership  a  clear  majority  of  which  would  repre- 
sent the  public. 

An  attempt  apparently  has  been  made  to  give  Congress 
and  the  public  the  impression  that  the  brotherhoods  and  the 
railways  are  about  to  agree  on  some  scheme  for  settling  their 
controversies,  and  that,  therefore,  no  legislation  by  Congress 
involving  the  principle  of  prohibition  of  strikes,  at  least 
until  after  investigation  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  is  needed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  possibility  of  any  agreement  being 
reached  between  the  railways  and  the  brotherhoods  is  so  re- 
mote as  not  to  be  worth  considering.  The  need  of  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  strikes  is  just  as  great  now  as  it  ever  was. 
Congress,  in  failing  to  recognize  this  fact  and  act  accord- 
ingly,  is  pursuing  the  same  course,   which  resulted   in  the 


acute  strike  crisis  of  last  September.  So  long  as  the  Adam- 
son act  is  in  litigation  there  will  be  no  serious  strike,  but 
unless  Congress  awakens  and  does  something,  the  public 
probably  will  awaken,  as  soon  as  the  decision  regarding  the 
Adamson  act  is  rendered,  to  find  that  it  is  again  confronted 
with  the  immediate  danger  of  a  nation-wide  railway  strike. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  gave  similar  warning  repeatedly 
regarding  the  approach  of  the  crisis  of  last  September;  and 
it  was  ignored  in  Washington.  Certain  distinguished  states- 
men (conspicuous  among  whom  was  the  one  who  subse- 
quently wrote  the  Adamson  act)  gave  solemn  assurances  that 
they  knew  that  there  would  be  no  strike.  Is  official  Wash- 
ington going  to  let  history  repeat  itself? 


SCHEDULES  FOR  EXTRA  TRAINS 

DEADERS  interested  in  train  operation  will  have  noticed  in 
the  report  of  the  butting  collision  on  the  Western  Maryland 
at  Knobmount,  W.  Va.,  printed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
December  1,  page  1008,  that  the  government  investigator,  H. 
W.  Belnap,  censured  the  road  for  not  having  issued  a  sched- 
ule for  the  castbound  extra  passenger  train.  "Had  such  an 
order  been  used,"  says  Mr.  Belnap,  "a  much  greater  degree 
of  protection  would  have  been  afforded." 

There  are  a  good  many  railway  officers  who  believe  that 
this  schedule  form  (Form  G  3)  ought  never  to  be  used,  and 
who,  therefore,  would  not  agree  with  Mr.  Belnap's  conclu- 
sion. They  would  not,  perhaps,  claim  that  it  was  definitely 
dangerous  in  this  particular  case,  if  used  with  care;  but, 
holding  that  it  is  an  improper  form,  they  would  necessarily 
disapprove  its  use  at  any  time  or  any  place;  and  they  would 
look  elsewhere  for  the  remedy  for  this  particular  blunder. 
The  reader  of  this  report  has  no  difficulty  in  locating  the 
fault,  aside  from  any  question  of  whether  Form  G  3  ought 
to  have  been  used;  and  many  will  believe  that  no  collision 
would  have  occurred  if  Order  No.  22  had  ended  with  the 
word  "speed."  If  the  despatcher  had  not  said  where  the 
higher  speed  was  permissible,  the  engineman  would  have 
had  to  decide  this  question  for  himself,  and  he  would  have 
bethought  himself  on  entering  the  yard  limits. 

However,  that  does  not  settle  the  question  of  Form  G  3. 
The  American  Railway  Association  has  definitely  disap- 
proved this  form,  by  cutting  it  out  of  the  standard  code,  as 
will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  latest  revision  of  that 
code.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  experienced  despatchers 
who  deem  the  form  not  only  useful,  but  an  important  element 
in  smoth  train  operation;  and  a  letter  from  one  such,  W.  E. 
Watts,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  is  printed  in  another  column.  (This 
letter  was  received  some  weeks  since,  before  the  Knobmount 
case  was  heard  of,  but  has  been  held  out  of  the  paper  be- 
cause of  lack  of.  space.)  Mr.  Watts  sets  forth  his  reasons 
with  much  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the 
A.  R.  A.  committee  justify  their  rejection  of  the  form  on  the 
ground  that  many  despatchers  have  misused  it.  Just  how 
it  was  misused  is  not  stated,  but  we  understand  that  the 
trouble  in  most  cases  was  of  the  same  general  nature  as  that 
on  the  Western  Maryland — failure  to  see  that  the  rights  of 
the  extra  within  yard  limits  were  well  safeguarded. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  two  clauses — that  in  the 
Western  Maryland  order  directing  the  use  of  passenger 
speed,  and  that  in  Form  G  3  "with  right  over  all  trains" — 
would  have  about  the  same  effect  on  the  mind  of  an  en- 
gineman. The  use  of  this  last  mentioned  clause  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  train  is  an  extra,  with  no  right  to  run 
full  speed  within  yard  limits;  but  it  is  easy  to  make  it  seem 
as  though  it  did  give  such  right.  At  all  events,  no  careful 
despatcher  could  use  Form  G  3  without  seeing  that  all  of 
his  yard  engines  as  well  as  all  extras  (and  all  regular  trains) 
had  copies  of  the  order;  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  that 
on  a  busy  district,  with  many  yards,  this  might  make  the  form 
cost  more  in  labor  and  time  than  its  l)enefits  would  be  worth. 

With   superintendents   and    despatchers    who   aim   to   i.c- 
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comi)lish  the  host  possihle  all-around  train  movement,  there 
is  one  passaj^c  in  Mr.  Watts'  letter  which  will  arouse  indigna- 
tion— that  where  he  refers  to  schedules  of  speed,  which  have 
been  distorted  to  fit  schedules  of  pay.  It  would  seem  that 
those  recent  correspondents  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  who 
have  told  of  the  wasteful  train  arrangements  which  have 
been  made  to  please  avaricious  grievance  committees  have 
not  by  any  means  exhausted  their  subject.  And  we  heard 
recently  of  a  superintendent  who  did  an  equally  unwise 
thing  to  displease  the  grievers;  he  extended  the  limits  of  a 
yard  five  or  six  miles  so  as  to  avoid  paying  road-train  wages 
for  a  large  number  of  very  short  runs.  That  was  all  right, 
so  far  as  wages-rates  were  concerned;  but,  a  rule  requiring 
trains  to  run  for  five  miles  under  control  all  the  time  is 
a  strong  temptation  to  enginemen  to  exercise  their  own 
"judgment"  as  to  speed,  and  thereby  get  into  trouble.  Any 
move,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  thwart  the  monumental  claims  made  by  the  brotherhoods 
in  their  effort  to  get  big  pay  for  little  work,  tends  to  enlist 
one's  sympathy;  but  the  employment,  in  train  operation,  of 
any  principles  inconsistent  with  the  primary  principles  of 
safety  and  celerity  is  likely  always  to  involve  risk. 

The  foregoing  notes  do  not  exhaust  the  subject  of  Form 
G  3 ;  there  was  no  intention  of  doing  so.  These  few  salient 
features  of  the  question  are  recounted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  with  whom,  because  of  choice  or  of  necessity,  these 
matters  are  of  special  interest.  The  Railway  Age  Gazette, 
of  course,  would  cut  the  whole  big  knot  of  questions  by 
substituting  for  these  train  despatching  perplexities  the  ab- 
solute block  system. 
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UNION  PACIFIC 

OTHING  could  emphasize  the  modesty  of  an  extra  divi- 
dend of  2  per  cent  on  Union  Pacific  common  stock 
more  strikingly  than  a  study  of  the  results — both  financial 
and  operating — obtained  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1916.  For  the  first  time  the  property  earned  over  $100,000,- 
000.  The  ratio  of  expenses  to  operating  revenues  was  re- 
duced from  60  per  cent  to  56  per  cent,  notwithstanding  an 
average  ton-mile  rate  which  was  lower  in  1916  than  in  1915 
by  8.6  per  cent,  and  a  passenger -mile  rate  which  was  lower 
in  1916  than  in  1915  by  3.3  per  cent.  The  average  trainload 
passed  the  600-ton  mark.  Net  income,  after  the  payment 
of  preferred  dividends,  was  equal  to  15.65  per  cent  on  the 
outstanding  $222,293,000  common  stock.  Dividends  of  8 
per  cent  were  paid  on  the  common,  so  that  almost  as  much 
profit  was  devoted  to  additional  investment  in  the  property 
as  was  distributed  to  stockliolders.  The  final  details  of  the 
sale  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  were  completed  and  the  profit 
on  this  transaction — a  little  over  $16,000,000 — was  trans- 
ferred to  profit  and  loss,  making  a  total  credit  balance  to 
profit  and  loss  at  the  end  of  1916  of  $124,177,000. 

The  explanation  in  the  annual  report  of  the  great  increase 
in  revenues  in  1916  over  1915  is  that  "this  extraordinary 
increase  is  due  to  the  business  revival  affecting  all  lines  of 
traffic  which  set  in  in  our  territory  about  October  1,  1915, 
and  the  curtailment  of  shipping  through  Pacific  Coast  ports 
to  Europe  and  our  Atlantic  ports  on  account  of  the  with- 
drawal of  ships  to  more  profitable  lines  as  the  result  of  the 
European  war  and  the  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal."  The 
explanation  of  why  the  Union  Pacific  was  able  to  get  such 
a  large  share  of  this  increase  in  business  and  how  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  handle  it  so  economically  would  be  an 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  branches  of 
railroad  science.  Summed  up  in  two  words,  however,  the 
reason  why  the  Union  Pacific  could  get  the  business  was 
because  of  traffic  connections  and  service;  and  likewise 
summed  up  in  two  words,  the  reason  why  the  business  could 
be  handled  so  economically  is  that  the  Union  Pacific  has 
the  necessary  plant  and  organization. 

Total  operating  revenues  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  amounted 


to  $104,717,000,  an  increase  of  $17,759,000  over  1915,  and 
comparing  with  $93,638,000  revenues  in  1913,  the  largest 
earnings  in  any  previous  year.  Operating  expenses  amounted 
to  $58,583,000,  an  increase  of  $6,446,000,  and  of  this  in- 
crea.se  only  $2,744,000  was  in  transportation  expenses.  A 
large  part  of  tlie  increased  freight  traffic  was  long  haul  busi- 
ness, which  carried  a  lower  ton-mile  rate,  the  total  tonnage 
of  freight  carried  being  19,867,000  in  1916,  an  increase  over 

1915  of  18.3  per  cent;  but  the  ton  mileage  totaled  8,244,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  37.4  per  cent  over  1915.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  one  mile  totaled  918,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent  over  1915.  With  these  increases  of  37 
per  cent  and  10  per  cent  in  units  of  service  performed  there 
was  an  increase  of  only  12  per  cent  in  the  out  of  pocket 
cost  of  handling  the  business.     Transportation  expenses  in 

1916  amounted  to  $25,660,000,  or  only  $2,744,000  more  than 
the  transportation  expenses  of  1915. 

The  good  showing  made  in  transportation  expenses  was 
helped  by  better  balanced  traffic,  the  percentage  of  loaded  to 
total  car  mileage  being  71.83  in  1916  and  68.41  in  1915. 
Heavier  car  loading  was  also  a  factor,  the  average  tons  per 
loaded  car  being  23.75  as  against  22.40,  an  increase  of  6  per 
cent.  Lower  costs  per  ton  of  fuel  also  helped.  The  average 
cost  per  ton  of  coal  in  1916  was  $1.93,  and  in  1915  $1.96, 
and  the  average  cost  of  fuel  oil  in  1916  was  $2.94  a  ton,  and 
in  1915  $3.23  a  ton.  The  miles  run  per  unit  of  fuel  con- 
sumed, as  shown  in  the  1916  and  1915  annual  reports  are 
not  comparable  because  the  proportion  of  passenger  locomo- 
tive mileage  to  freight  locomotive  mileage  has  materially 
changed.  The  average  trainload  of  revenue  freight  in  1916 
was  608  tons,  and  in  1915,  555  tons.  With  the  exception  of 
8  locomotives  rebuilt  in  the  company's  shops,  no  new  loco- 
motives were  added  and  58  were  retired.  The  actual  mileage, 
excluding  constructive  mileage,  per  locomotive  in  1916  was 
27,885. 

In  1916  the  Union  Pacific  spent  $13,869,000  for  main- 
tenance of  way,  an  increase  of  $2,982,000  over  the  previous 
year,  and  $12,389,000  for  maintenance  of  equipment,  an  in- 
crease of  only  $301,000.  The  total  locomotive  mileage  in 
transportation  service  was  41,084,000  in  1916,  an  increase  of 
13.8  per  cent.  The  increase  in  freight  car  mileage  was  21.5 
per  cent,  and  in  passenger  car  mileage  7.2  per  cent.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  average  costs  of  repairs  per  unit  of 
equipment,  exclusive  of  overhead,  depreciation  and  retirements: 

1916  1915 

Locomotives     $3,112  $3,065 

Passenger  cars    735  740 

Freight   cars    63  62 

Measured  on  the  mileage  basis,  repairs  of  locomotives 
cost  11.16  cents  in  1916  and  12.57  cents  in  1915.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  37.86  per  cent  of  locomotives  were  in 
thorough  order,  18.49  per  cent  were  in  need  of  repairs  and 
8.13  per  cent  in  shops,  the  remainder  being  in  good  order. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  35.48  per  cent  were  in  thorough  order, 
13.70  per  cent  needing  repairs  and  9.23  per  cent  in,  shops. 
As  previously  mentioned,  58  locomotives  were  retired  from 
service.  There  were  also  66  passenger  cars  retired  from 
service  and  2,087  freight  cars. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  value  of  the  salvage.  The 
salvage  on  the  58  locomotives  amounted  to  $199,000,  or 
nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  locomotives; 
on  the  66  passenger  cars,  salvage  amounted  to  $54,000,  or 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  original  cost,  and  on  the  freight 
cars,  to  $254,000,  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  original  cost. 

The  large  increases  in  amount  spent  for  maintenance  of 
way  are  the  result  of  an  increased  amount  of  rail  renewal, 
an  increase  in  track  maintenance  and  applying  track  ma- 
terial, an  increase  in  cost  of  ties  for  renewals,  and  of  other 
track  material,  and  increases  in  nearly  all  other  items  in 
maintenance  of  way  expenses.  The  amount  spent  for  rails, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  putting  them  into  track,  was  $1,161,- 
000  in  1916  as  against  $561,000  in  1915,  but  the  miles  of 
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new  rails  laid  in  1916  was  only  443  as  compared  with  408 
in  1915. 

No  new  financing  was  done  during  the  year  by  the  Union 
Pacific,  but  through  the  exchange  of  sterling  bonds  which 
had  been  issued  under  the  first  lien  and  refunding  mortage  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  first  and  refunding  mortgage  of  the 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  for  dol- 
lar bonds  at  the  rate  of  i200  bond,  plus  $30  in  cash  for  a 
$1,000  bond,  the  Union  Pacific  received  $634,000  cash,  the 
face  amount  of  dollar  bonds  issued  for  sterling  bonds  being 
$21,119,500.  There  was  $1,111,000  spent  for  extensions  and 
branches,  the  largest  single  expenditure  being  on  the  Vale 
(Ore.)  line;  $4,172,000  for  additions  and  betterments  to 
roadway  and  track,  the  two  largest  items  being  $933,000  for 
additional  main  track  and  $773,000  for  increased  weight  of 
rail,  improved  frogs,  etc.;  and  $673,000  for  additions  and 
betterments  to  equipment. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Union  Pacific  had  $12,234,000 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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SHIPPERS  AND  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEM 

Chicago,  111. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  reading  your  digest  of  the  addresses  presented  at  the 
recent  transportation  conference  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  in  the 
issue  of  December  22,  page  1145,  I  note  that  in  your  re- 
counting of  the  substance  of  my  address  on  the  relation  of 
the  shippers  to  the  transportation  problem,  the  last  paragraph 
is  so  quoted  as  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression  to  tlie 
reader.  Inasmuch  as  this  paragraph,  following  a  broad 
outline  of  conditions,  constituted  a  suggestion  of  three  "alter- 
natives," which  you  have  referred  to  as  alternative  "reme- 
dies," I  venture  to  direct  your  attention  to  it,  and  to  explain 
that  it  was  meant  that  there  were  three  alternative  courses 
which  might 'be  followed  by  the  shippers,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  and  each  with  its  probable  result. 

To  make  this  clear;  regarding  the  first,  you  correctly  say 
in  your  digest:  "One  is,  to  regulate  individual  rates  with 
regard  to  their  reasonableness  and  with  regard  to  discrimina- 
tion without  considering  the  relation  of  total  revenue  to  total 
expenses,"  but  you  failed  to  add:  "In  other  words,  bank- 
ruptcy and  government  ownership.  If  that  is  what  you 
want,  you  can  have  it  by  leaving  the  law  as  it  now  stands." 
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The  Union  Pacific 

cash  and  $11,500,000  time  deposits,  with  total  current  liabili- 
ties of  $31,461,000,  which  included  $5,431,000  due  to 
affiliated  companies  and  $6,437,000  dividends  declared  but 
not  payable  until  October  2. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  1916  as  compared  with  1915: 

1916  1915 

Average  mileage  operated  7,918  7,784 

Freight    revenue    $75,078,755  $59,191,109 

Passenger   revenue    19,941,890  18.748,559 

Total  operating  revenue   104.717,005  86,958,295 

MainVenance  of  way  and  structures  13,869,369  10,887,308 

Maintenance  of  equipment 12,388,810  12,087,377 

Traffic  expenses   2,261,922  2,063,499 

Transportation  expenses    25,660,248  22,916,598 

General  expenses  2,891,805  2,883,296 

Total   operating   expenses 58,582,770  52,136,715 

Taxes                ..  ...f 5.310,698  4,641,474 

Operating  income    40.823,537  30,180,106 

Gross  income    54,127,380  43,483,268 

Net  income   38,789,134  28.404,359 

Dividends.    21,765,068  21,765,068 

Appropriated   for  additions  and  better-  

ments        3,524,489  1,083,459 

Surplus    ...' 13,487,950  5,544,032 


As  to  the  second  alternative:  You  likewise  correctly  say 
that  it  is  "to  ordain  that  rates  shall  be  high  enough  to 
produce  earnings  out  of  which  improvements  and  extensions 
and  the  development  of  new  territory  not  now  served  can 
come  without  the  investment  of  new  capital  through  stocks 
and  bonds."  You  failed,  however,  to  add:  "It  may  be 
that  you  gentlemen  can  persuade  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  such  an  amendment,  but  I  do  not  believe 
you  can." 

The  third  alternative  is  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  such  a 
rate  structure  shall  be  permitted  in  every  large  region  that 
on  the  average  of  all  the  roads  traversing  that  region,  and 
on  the  average  over  a  period  of  years,  earnings  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  attract  investment  for  additions  and  betterments  to 
existing  lines,  and  for  construction  of  new  mileage. 

E.  B.  Leigh. 


USEFULNESS  OF  FORM  „G  3 

WiNSLOw,  Aril. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  last  revision  of  the  Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules 
adopted  by  the  American  Railway  Association  at  Chicago 
in  November,  1915,  eliminated  Example  3  of  Form  G,  which 
provided  for  running  an  extra  train  on  a  schedule.  Several 
members  of  the  association  approve  of  this  action;  but  cer- 
tain others  are  not  so  ready  to  give  up  this  useful  form. 

The  absence  of  this  form  may  not  be  felt  by  eastern  lines, 
mostly   double  tracked,   and   moving   trains   by   time   table 
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scheduU's  or  in  sections;  l)Ul  on  western  roads  tliis  is  one  of 
our  most  important  forms.  The  majority  of  western  lines 
find  it  a  most  convenient  order.  Nearly  all  freight  trains 
are  run  as  e.xtras  both  ways,  or  at  least  all  one  way. 
The  time-tal)le  schedules  for  freight  trains  on  the  trans- 
continental lines  as  a  rule  are  strung  more  or  le.ss  loosely, 
the  times  at  terminals  being  the  arbitraries  upon  which 
the  allowance  for  a  division  or  sulj-division  is  ba.sed, 
and  the  time  between  terminals  being  .so  .slow  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  run  tlie  trains  on  time.  As  a  consequence  the 
practice  of  handling  everything  as  extra  has  become  ciuite 
universal;  local  conditions  generally  governing  as  to  which 
direction  shall  be  chosen.  Where  trains  move  out  of  the 
terminals  promptly  on  the  calls,  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  handle  trains  on  single  track,  giving  the  extra  right  over 
opposing  freight  trains;  making  the  schedule  what  that  en- 
gine can  make  with  that  tonnage.  It  is  common  to  make 
the  time  a  little  slow^  here  or  a  little  tighter  there,  making 
proper  allowances  for  fuel  and  water  stops,  and  stringing  it 
in  the  best  practicable  way  for  meeting  or  passing  points 
with  first  class  trains.  Especially  is  it  the  best  way  to 
handle  freight  trains  where  telegraph  or  telephone  offices  are 
far  apart. 

As  a  rule  you  can  handle  more  trains,  easier  and  with  less 
delay  to  each  individual  train  with  time  orders,  than  where 
opposing  extras  must  he  handled  on  meets — unless  you  have 
telegraph  or  telephone  offices  at  every  other  siding.  Where 
Form  31  must  be  used  to  restrict  a  train  it  is  an  especially 
desirable  form  of  order  to  use.  If  Form  19  may  be  used  to 
restrict  a  train,  the  trains  can  be  handled  to  tolerably  good 
advantage  on  meet  orders.  Of  course,  a  train  running  on  a 
G-3  schedule  may  be  delayed  getting  out  of  a  terminal,  or 
may  be  seriously  delayed  on  the  road,  and  opposing  inferior 
trains  may  "get  in  the  dark"  and  suffer  a  like  amount  of 
delay;  but  might  they  not  suffer  this  delay  even  when  they 
held  a  meet  with  the  superior  extra? 

The  schedules  of  pay  for  trainmen  and  enginemen  on  some 
of  our  railroads  are  based  on  the  time-table  schedules  of 
trains,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  string  a  10-hour  schedule, 
or  even  longer,  over  a  sub-division  where  a  train  can  readily 
make  the  usual  run  in  five,  six  or  seven  hours;  and  it  is  not 
economical,  or  practicable,  to  schedule  trains  that  fast  over 
the  district,  on  the  time  table,  for  overtime  would  start,  for 
example,  after  six  hours,  if  they  were  carded  six  hours.  But 
if  run  extra  this  train  might  be  scheduled  six  hours  by  train 
order  and  make  the  run  easily  within  that  time.  And  if  it 
were  delayed  it  would  receive  overtime  only  according  to  the 
schedule  of  pay  for  an  extra  train  on  that  district,  usually 
the  average  time  of  all  the  time-table  schedules  in  that  direc- 
tion. Perhaps,  in  this  instance,  for  example,  one  train  may 
be  carded  8  hours,  and  another  train  10  hours  over  the  same 
district,  making  the  "average"  (on  which  pay  for  an  extra 
might  be  based)  9  hours. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
shouts  with  joy  at  the  elimination  of  the  form  of  order  in 
question,  and  remarks  that  "everybody  is  glad  to  see  it  go 
.  .  .  it  takes  up  too  much  of  the  despatcher's  time  to 
put  out  such  a  schedule."  I  disagree.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  orders  that  we  have  ever  had.  It  is  as  safe  as  any 
order  can  be.  Any  experienced  despatcher  must  know  that 
it  will  make  work  easier  for  himself  as  well  as  for  the  trains 
on  the  road.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  put  out  such  an 
order,  scheduling  a  train  over  an  entire  district,  and  after 
it  is  out  he  can  "let  'em  ride."  Certain  lines  have  a  printed 
schedule  form  for  each  district,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
fill  in  is  (a)  the  number  of  the  engine,  or  engines,  (b)  the 
particular  train  or  trains  over  which  they  have  right,  and 
(c)  figures  for  the  time  at  stations.  The  printed  form  is 
entirely  safe  in  these  days  of  up-to-date  printing.  Printed 
and  ruled  train  order  forms  can  register  line  for  line  as  close- 
ly and  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  printing,  and  the  printed 


form    with    names    of    Stations    is    far    more    legible    than 
the  average  operator's  handwriting. 

If  we  must  discard  this  old  and  long-tried  friend,  some 
provision  should  Ijc  made  in  the  code  to  authorize  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  a  time-table  scheduled  train,  or  section,  on  a 
"string  of  waits"'  across  a  sul)-division  and  then  allow  a  run- 
late  to  be  put  out  on  that  string  of  waits  in  case  the  train 
running  on  such  order  gets  delayed.  Thus  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  necessity  of  putting  out  an  entire  new  string 
of  waits.  Under  the  standard  code  we  are  not  authorized  to 
use  a  run-late  on  a  "string  of  waits."  Under  the  old  rules 
with  the  scheduled  extra  (Form  G-3),  we  were  authorized 
to  give  such  extra  an  order  to  run  late  on  its  schedule  order, 
or,  if  desired,  to  issue  a  wait  order  in  addition  (See  form  E). 
It  takes  but  a  minute  to  put  out  a  run-late,  but  considerable 
time  is  taken  up  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  issue  a  new  "wait" 
order  across  a  district  for  the  same  train  several  times. 

Western  roads  run  many  special  passenger  trains,  and  it 
is  not  always  practicable  to  run  them  as  a  section  of  a  first 
class  train.  It  is  not  practicable  to  handle  such  special 
train  as  a  section  of  some  first  class  train  10  or  11  hours  late. 
No  despatcher  would  think  of  handling  such  a  train  as  a 
second  or  third  class  train,  or  a  section  of  such  train. 
Transcontinental  passenger  trains  are  in  many  instances 
bunched  comparatively  close  together  or  all  one  way  within  a 
period  of  12  hours,  on  account  of  connections,  making  an 
interval,  in  some  cases,  of  as  much  as  12  hours  between  the 
last  of  the  fleet  and  the  time  the  next  one  is  due  in  the  same 
direction.  In  such  cases  the  schedule-extra  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  useful  form  of  order. 

By  all  means  let  us  retain  example  3,  Form  G. 

W.  E.  Watts, 

Despatcher,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 


ANYBODY  CAN  KICK  A  RAILROAD 

Springfield,  Va, 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : — 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  editorial  entitled  "Anybody 
Can  Kick  a  Railroad."  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  rail- 
roads and  their  apologists  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  to 
the  railroads  is  due  in  any  way  to  the  attitude  or  dealings 
of  the  railroads  with  the  public.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
attribute  it  to  the  public's  innate  cussedness  than  to  find  the 
real  reason,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  be  the  conduct 
of  the  railroad  itself.  Although  it  isn't  popular  to  mention 
it,  there  is  still  something  of  the  old  "public  be  damned" 
spirit  among  railroad  officers,  and  their  dilatory  and  evasive 
practices  in  dealing  with  property  owners  along  their  lines 
are  peculiarly  irritating  and  are  the  source  of  much  of  their 
unpopularity.  The  public  is  composed  of  individuals,  and, 
like  those  individuals,  it  is  apt  to  mete  out  to  others  the 
treatment  it  receives  from  them.  E.  R.  White. 


Food  Boxes  on  the  London  &  North-Western. — The 
London  &  North-Western  Railway  Company  has  been  ap- 
proached by  the  Dudley  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  view 
of  securing  the  reinstatement  of  a  breakfast  car  on  the  morn- 
ing train  to  London  and  a  dining  car  on  the  return  train 
in  the  evening.  The  company  replied  that  it  was  unable  to 
comply  with  the  suggestion;  and  the  Dudley  Chamber  then 
asked  that  something  more  satisfactotry  than  the  usual 
luncheon  baskets  might  be  sei-ved  on  the  trains  to  London, 
and  specimen  samples  of  cold  viands  put  up  in  convenient 
cardboard  boxes  were  submitted  as  illustrative  of  what  might 
be  done.  This  idea  apparently  met  with  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  railway  company,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  light  breakfasts,  luncheons  and  dinners,  to  be 
served  in  cardboard  boxes  at  Euston  and  New  Street 
(Binningham)  stations,  respectively. — Railway  Gazette, 
London. 


Timber  Protection  Methods  on  the  Santa  Fe 

A  Description  of  the  Methods  by  Which  the  Tie  Re- 
quirements of  This  Line  Have  Been  Reduced  650,000 


A  REDUCTION  of  over  650,000  in  the  annual  cross  tie 
requirements  for  the  last  three  years  as  compared  with 
the  demand  on  an  ecjuivalent  mileage  ten  years  ago 
is  the  unusual  record  which  has  been  made  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Ye  proper.  The  annual  renewals  per  mile 
of  track  for  the  three  years  1913-1915  inclusive  were  191  as 
compared  with  261  for  the  same  period  ten  years  previous. 
They  decreased  to  179  in  1914,  and  this  figure  would  have 
been  duplicated  in  1915  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  renew 
1,000  ties  per  mile  of  track  on  a  road  purchased  that  year 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  Santa  Fe  standard  of  maintenance.  This 
reduction  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  over  $700,000  annually 
in  the  purchase  and  installation  of  ties  alone.  The  full 
significance  of  the  record  now  being  made  may  be  realized 
from  a  comparison  with  the  average  of  336  ties  renewed  per 
mile  of  track  in  all  tracks  in  the  United  States  as  reported 
by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  for  1911,  the  latest 
report  available. 

This  record  is  all  the  more  striking  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  ton  mileage  per  mile  of  track  has  increased  materially 
in  this  period.  During  this  same  interval  the  class  of  timber 
available  for  ties  has  deteriorated.  The  Santa  Fe  does  not 
have  access  to  the  better  grade  of  hardwood  timbers  and  is 


country.  It  has  led  in  the  experimental  use  of  hard  wood 
dowels  in  soft  wood  ties,  while  it  is  the  standard  practice  to 
use  tie  plates  on  all  ties  and  over  60,000,000  plates  are  now 
in  service.  It  is  through  these  and  similar  measures  that 
the  road  has  been  enabled  to  secure  an  average  life  of 
approximately  15  years  from  its  soft  pine  ties. 

The  Atchison,  Tojieka  &  Santa  Fe  system  comprises  over 
11,300  miles  of  main  lines  with  16,350  miles  of  tracks  ex- 
tending from  Chicago  across  the  arid  territory  to  the  south- 
west to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and  south  to  Galves- 
ton and  the  humid  timber  territory  of  eastern  Texas.  In  this 
way  ties  in  the  track  are  subjected  to  a  wide  variety  of 
climatic  conditions  while  the  density  of  traffic  and  grade  and 
curvature  conditions  vary  as  on  other  roads.  Approximately 
4,350,000  ties  are  required  annually,  including  approximately 
600,000  for  new  construction.  All  ties  are  purchased,  in- 
spected and  held  in  stock  by  the  stores  department  and  all 
stock  records,  including  those  for  timber  at  the  treating 
plants  are  kept  under  the  supervision  of  this  department.  Be- 
yond this  point  the  treatment,  distribution  and  protection  of 
the  timber  are  under  the  direction  of  the  manager  of  the 
treating  plants  who  reports  directly  to  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  system  but  who  necessarily  works  also  closely  in  co-opera- 


Views  of  the  Somerville  Plant  and  Yard 


forced  to  draw  its  supply  of  ties  from  the  so-called  inferior 
woods,  the  quality  of  which  is  deteriorating  from  year  to  year 
as  the  better  grades  of  even  this  class  of  timber  are  becoming 
exhausted.  The  reduction  in  the  tie  consumption  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  policy  of  retrenchment  for  the  expenditures 
for  maintenance  of  way  were  well  up  to  normal  during  tly^s 
recent  period  and  the  track  is  in  a  better  condition  than  ever 
before.  The  lines  included  in  this  comparison  comprise  the 
svstem  east  of  Albuquerque  and  Beleu,  N.  Mex.,  and  north 
of  Purcell  and  Shawnee,  Okla.,  with  7,291  miles  of  main 
and  branch  lines  and  9,552  miles  of  all  tracks.  This  portion 
of  the  system  only  has  been  considered  in  the  figures  given 
above  as  it  is  here  that  treated  timber  has  l)een  used  most 
extensively  and  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  protection  are 
most  evident.  However,  the  practices  described  below  are 
in  general  being  followed  over  the  entire  system  including 
the  Coast  and  the  Gulf  lines. 

This  saving  is  the  result  of  a  long  continued  policy  of 
protection  of  the  timber  from  decay  and  mechanical  wear. 
The  Santa  Fe  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  preservation  of  ties, 
over  80  per  cent  of  those  in  the  parent  lines  and  over  65 
per  cent  of  those  on  the  entire  system  today  being  treated. 
It  has  also  been  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  screw  spikes,  having 
•  more  in  track  today  than  any  other  Western  road  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  more 
than  any  other  road  in  America.  It  has  bored  and  adzed 
more  ties  than  any  other  road  in  the  West  if  not  in  the 


tion  with  the  stores  department.  An  exception  to  this  practice 
is  made  on  the  Coast  Lines  where  few  treated  ties  are  used 
and  where  the  distribution  is  made  directly  by  the  stores  de- 
partment. 

The  Search  for  Ties 

The  Santa  Fe  was  early  forced  to  give  attention  to  sources 
of  tie  supply,  for  its  lines  are  located  almost  wholly  in  a 
sparsely  timbered  country  which  produces  few  ties.  No  high 
grade  hard  wood  forests  are  contiguous  to  its  lines  and  it  has 
been  forced  to  go  to  the  soft  inferior  woods.  At  the  present 
time  the  largest  part  of  its  tie  supply  is  secured  from  the 
southern  pine  territory  of  eastern  Texas  and  Louisiana 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe  lines  east  of  Somerville,  Tex.,  and 
approximately  2,000,000  hewn  and  1,250,000  sawed  ties  are 
j)urchased  here.  Approximately  700,000  ties  are  also  secured 
each  year  along  the  lines  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  while  100,000  are  secured 
along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  in 
northern  New  Mexico,  recently  acquired  by  the  Santa  Fe. 
Approximately  one-half  of  the  ties  required  on  the  Phoenix 
line,  south  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona  and  Cadiz  are  grown  along 
these  lines  while  the  rest  are  of  Douglas  Fir  shipped  in  from 
the  Pacific  northwest.  Redwood  and  Port  Orford  cedar 
tics  are  inserted  on  the  remainder  of  the  Coast  Lines. 

Since  the  only  ties  available  are  now  being  secured  on  the 
remote  parts  of  the  system,  the  Santa  Fe  has  made  extensive 
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investigations  of  tlu'  po.ssiliility  of  importing  ties  from 
foreign  countries  and  also  of  protecting  tlie  ties  in  the  track 
to  secure  the  maximum  life  from  them.  As  early  as  1907 
the  manager  of  the  tie  and  timber  department  spent  eight 
months  in  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  islands, 
Japan,  China,  Australia,  Manchuria  and  Korea  to  investi- 
gate possible  timber  supplies.  On  his  way  home  he  visited 
England,  Germany  and  France  where  he  studied  the  methods 
of  preservation  and  mechanical  protection  employed  on  the 
leading  Kuropean  railways.  Later  a  second  representative 
was  sent  to  make  further  study  of  the  tie  producing  areas 
of  Hawaii,  Japan,  Mexico,  Venezuela  and  Cuba.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  these  investigations  O,UUU,0()O  ties  were  imported 
from  Japan  between  1906  and  1912,  and  were  installed  on 
tlie  Coast  Lines.  About  70U,00()  Ohia  ties  have  also  i^-en 
imported  from  Hawaii  since  19()«  and  they  are  still  being 
secured  to  the  extent  of  about  125,000  annually,  although 
the  supply  is  limited  and  does  not  afford  any  hope  of  per- 
manent supply.  About  400,000  eucalyptus  ties  have  also 
been  purcha.sed  but  the  use  of  this  timber  has  been  dis- 
continued, while  ajjproximately  16,000  hardwood  ties  were 
brought  from  Mexico.  At  the  present  time  the  possibilities 
of  using  the  timbers  of  the  Pacific  northwest  are  being  in- 


Somerville,  Tex.,  at  the  junction  of  the  line  tapping  the  tie 
producing  territory  of  eastern  Texas  with  the  main  line  to 
Galveston.  A  three  cylinder  plant  was  built  at  this  point 
by  an  outside  corporation  in  1897  and  two  more  cylinders 
were  added  the  following  year.  The  plant  was  rebuilt  with 
live  cylinders  in  1906  and  was  taken  over  by  the  Santa  Fe 
'Pie  &  Lumber  Preserviiig  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  Previous  to  1906  it  had  been  operated  for  about 
half  the  time  by  the  Wellhouse  process  but  since  this  date  the 
Reujiing  process  has  been  employed  continuously  except  for 
a  short  time  in  1915,  when  the  plant  was  changed  over  to 
use  zinc  chloride  because  of  the  inability  to  secure  creosote. 
In  May,  1916,  the  plant  was  reconverted  into  a  creosoting 
l)lant. 

A  two  cylinder  plant  was  built  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  in 
1907,  at  which  the  crude  oil  Reuping  and  Burnettizing  proc- 
esses have  been  used.  On  May  1,  1916,  it  was  converted 
into  a  creosoting  plant.  This  plant  is  convenient  for  the 
handling  of  ties  originating  on  the  lines  north  and  south  of 
Albuquerque  as  well  as  on  the  main  line  west  through 
Arizona. 

Both  the  Somerville  and  the  Albuquerque  plants  are  owned 
b\-  the  Santa  Fe  and  are  operated  as  company  plants.     About 


Treating  Plant  at  Albuquerque.    Loading  Ties  With  a  Locomotive  Crane 


vestigated  carefully  and  while  these  woods  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  treatment  readily,  recent  experimental  modifica- 
tions of  the  common  methods  of  treatment  give  promise  of 
making  this  timber  available  for  use  in  large  quantities, 
particularly  as  the  foreign  timbers  have  not  proved  satis- 
factory with  the  exception  of  the  Ohia  timber  of  Hawaii,  the 
supply  of  which  is  limited. 

Ti:mber  Preservative  Facilities 

With  this  scarcity  of  tie  timber  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Santa  Fe  was  one  of  the  first  roads  to  investigate  timber 
preservation  and  has  today  followed  a  consistent  practice  of 
treating  ties  continuously  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
road  in  this  country.  The  first  plant  was  built  at  Las  Vegas, 
N.  M.,  in  1885,  and  consisted  of  two  cylinders.  It  was 
operated  as  a  zinc  chloride  plant  until  it  was  dismantled  in 
1908,  employing  the  Wellhouse  method  for  about  two-thirds 
of  this  time.  A  two-cylinder  plant  was  built  at  Bellemont, 
Ariz.,  in  1898,  which  was  burned  in  1906.  During  the  time 
it  was  in  operation  piling  was  given  a  creosote  treatment  and 
ties  zinc  chloride,  using  the  Wellhouse  method. 

The  largest  plant    on    the    system  is  the  one  located  at 


250,000  ties  are  also  treated  annually  at  a  commercial  plant 
in  southern  Illinois,  while  the  100,000  ties  secured  along  the 
line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  in  northern 
New  Mexico  are  treated  at  a  commercial  plant  at  Cimarron, 
N.  Mex.  Considerable  quantities  of  ties  are  now  also  being 
treated  more  or  less  experimentally  at  commercial  plants  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  over  60,000  ties  have  already 
been  secured  from  this  source.  From  1900  to  1906  con- 
siderable quantities  of  piling  were  also  treated  at  a  com- 
mercial plant  at  Galveston,  but  this  work  is  now  all  done  at 
Somerville. 

It  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  Santa  Fe  to  use  treated 
ties  exclusively  on  all  lines  east  of  Albuquerque  since  1910, 
except  on  two  divisions  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  un- 
treated cypress  ties  were  used  until  two  years  ago,  since  which 
time  treated  ties  have  been  inserted  on  these  lines  also.  As  a 
result  over  80  per  cent  of  the  ties  on  the  parent  line  and  at 
least  60  per  cent  of  those  on  the  system  are  treated  at  the 
present  time.  The  Albuquerque  plant  treats  and  distributes 
the  ties  as  far  east  as  Amarillo  and  Clovis,  Tex.,  and  Syra- 
cuse, Kansas,  while  the  Somerville  plant  supplies  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Gulf  lines  and  the  Santa  Fe  proper  east  to 
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ircelline,  Mo.,  east  of  which  point  the  ties  are  secured 
m  the  commercial  plant  in  Illinois.  Up  to  December  31, 
15,  47,421,248  ties,  208,859,463  ft.  B.M.  of  timber  and 
03  410  lin.  ft.  of  piling  have  been  treated  by  the  Santa 
in  its  plant.  In  addition  over  3,000,000  ties  have  been 
ated  at  commercial  plants. 

Seasoning  the  Timber 
Preliminary  to  the  treatment  of  the  timber  care  is  exer- 
ed  to  see  that  it  reaches  the  plant  in  good  condition.  Con- 
ions  in  the  timber  areas  in  eastern  Texas  are  particularly 
iducive  to  the  quick  decay  of  ties  and  piling.  On  one  line 
ilt  in  this  territory  a  few  years  ago  untreated  ties  began 
come  out  of  the  track  in  eight  months  and  all  had  been 


shipped  directly  from  the  mill  to  the  storage  yard  and  are 
inspected  there.  . 

On  arrival  at  the  storage  yard  the  timber  is  unloaded  m 
a  specially  designated  yard  which  is  thoroughly  drained  and 
in  which  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cleanmg  up 
of  refuse  and  timbers  which  might  afford  lodgment  for  decay 
which  would  spread  to  the  freshly  cut  wood.  Ordmarily 
about  1,250,000  ties  are  held  in  the  yard  at  Somerville  to 
season,  oak  ties  being  commonly  seasoned  12  months,  gum 
5  months  and  pine  from  3  to  4  months. 

The  Use  or  Cut-Off  Saws 

Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  felt  that  these  precautions 
and  the  culling  of  all  timber  showing  fungus  were  sufficient 


:nd  Section  of  Tie  Destroyed  by  Spike  Killing  and  Rail  Cutting  (Upper  Left).    Pine  Tie  Equipped  With  Hardwood  Dowel 
and  Screw  Spike  (Upper  Right).    Treated  Ties  Ruined  by  Rail  Cutting  Under  Light  Traffic  in  Six  Years  (Lower  Left). 
Screw  Spike  Track  Built  in  1910  (Lower  Center).  Treated  Long  Leaf  Pine  Tie  After  17  Years'  Service  (Lower  Right). 


emoved  in  two  years.  For  this  reason,  special  precautions 
lave  been  adopted  to  insure  the  prompt  removal  of  the  tim- 
ler  to  the  seasoning  yard.  All  ties  and  piling  are  inspected 
,nd  stenciled  by  the  inspector  while  freshly  cut,  and  when 
le  cannot  satisfy  himself  of  this  fact  he  does  not  accept 
he  timber.  Each  piece  of  timber  is  marked  with  the  month 
nspected  and  is  stacked  along  the  right  of  way  in  open  piles 
rom  which  it  is  moved  to  the  treating  plant  as  soon  as  possi- 
)le  but  in  all  cases  within  three  months.     Sawed  ties   are 


but  it  was  found  that  this  did  not  remove  all  decayed 
material.  Later  it  was  thought  that  the  presence  of  black 
spots  on  the  exterior  of  the  timbers  could  be  relied  upon  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  interior  decay  but  again  this  was 
found  to  be  incomplete.  As  the  injection  of  preservatives 
into  timber  in  which  decay  is  already  well  advanced  results 
not  only  in  the  loss  of  the  money  expended  in  the  treatment 
but  in  the  early  removal  of  the  timber  itself  and  the  con- 
demnation  of   the   treatment,    two   cut-off    saws    have   been 
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installed  at  SiuiuTvillc  and  one  at  All)U(iucr(iuc  l)y  inean.s 
of  which  Vj  in.  is  sawed  from  each  end  of  all  ties  other  than 
oak,  which  are  not  subject  to  this  form  of  interior  decay. 
Likewise  the  ends  are  sawed  off  enough  piling  by  hand  before 
tliey  are  loaded  on  the  tram  cars  for  treatment  to  insure  that 
the  lot  is  sound,  and  where  they  run  bad  the  ends  are  sawed 
off  each  stick.  In  this  way  the  seals  formed  at  the  ends  of 
the  timber  are  removed  and  an  opportunity  is  secured  to 
ascertain  that  the  timber  within  is  sound  before  it  is  treated. 
These  cut-off  saws  reveal  an  average  of  about  three  per  cent 
of  the  ties  with  interior  decay,  about  one-half  of  which  can 
be  used  for  seconds.  All  of  the  ties  detected  in  this  manner 
show  no  exterior  signs  of  decay,  have  j)assed  the  inspectors 
and  would  otherwise  be  treated. 

All  Ties  Adzed  and  Bored 

The  Santa  Fe  has  also  been  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  adzing 
machines,  purchasing  the  first  two  built  in  this  country  in 
1910.  These  original  machines  were  mounted  in  cars  and, 
although  worked  continuously,  their  capacity  was  not  equal 
to  the  output  of  the  plant.  Within  the  last  two  years  two 
additional  and  more  modern  machines  have  been  installed  at 
Somerville  and  one  at  Albuquerque  while  one  of  the  earlier 
machines  has  been  sent  to  the  Coast  Lines  to  adz  untreated 
ties  before  their  insertion  in  the  track.  Thus  at  the  present 
time  all  ties  used  east  of  Albuquerque  are  adzed  before  treat- 
ment, insuring  a  full  bearing  for  the  tie  plates  and  decreasing 
the  cutting  of  the  wood  fibres  while  the  same  is  true  of  a 
large  portion  of  those  ties  installed  on  the  Coast  lines. 

All  ties  passing  through  the  treating  plant  are  also  being 
bored  for  spikes  while  the  machines  going  to  the  Coast  Lines 
are  equipped  with  the  same  attachment  for  boring  untreated 
ties.  A  ^-in.  hole  is  bored  through  pine  and  a  7/16-in. 
hole  through  oak  ties. 

.  The  boring  of  these  ties  reduces  the  tearing  of  the  wood 
materially  while  tests  have  shown  the  holding  power  of  a 
spike  to  be  as  great  in  a  bored  as  in  an  unbored  tie.  By  bor- 
ing a  hole  through  the  timber  an  opportunity  is  also  provided 
for  the  oil  to  penetrate  about  the  spike  holes  and  under  the 
tie  plate  where  the  tie  needs  protection  the  most.  After  being 
treated  the  ties  are  held  in  the  yard  to  season  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. While  this  requires  an  additional  handling,  storage  along 
the  line  has  been  found  to  result  frequently  in  the  use  of  the 
ties  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  season  sufficiently. 

Other  Timber  Treated 

In  addition  to  ties  all  piling  used  east  of  Albuquerque  is 
treated  at  Somerville,  being  given  the  full  cell  creosote  treat- 
ment except  where  it  is  to  be  used  for  temporary  work  -when 
it  is  given  the  Reuping  treatment.  Practically  all  of  this 
piling  is  secured  from  eastern  Texas,  the  annual  requirements 
being  about  1,000,000  lineal  feet.  All  piling  and  lumber 
used  on  the  Coast  Lines  is  treated  at  commercial  plants  in 
the  northwest. 

In  addition  to  ties  and  piling  over  12,000,000  ft.  B.M.  of 
lumber  is  treated  annually  at  Somerville  for  various  mainte- 
nance of  way  purposes.  The  Santa  Fe  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  use  of  creosoted  ballast  deck  trestles,  2,006  such  structures 
with  an  aggregate  length  of  217,784  ft.  having  been  built 
since  1899.  Including  other  structures  to  which  this  type  of 
deck  has  been  applied,  the  total  length  of  ballast  deck 
structures  is  333,757  lin.  ft.  This  form  of  construction  is 
standard  for  use  on  main  lines  while  creosoted  open  deck 
structures  are  built  on  branches.  Large  quantities  of  timber 
are  also  treated  for  crossing  planks,  stock  pen  posts,  drain 
boxes  and  filler  blocks  for  Weber  joints.  A  small  saw  mill  is 
provided  at  Somerville  at  which  timbers  are  cut  to  dimensions 
before  treatment  and  this  practice  is  being  increased. 

As  over  75  per  cent  of  uie  ties  now  in  track  in  the  parent 
line  are  of  the  soft  woods  it  is  essential  that  they  be  pro- 
tected from  crushing  and  rail  cutting  if  the  full  benefits  are 


to  be  secured  from  the  treatment.  As  a  result  tie  plates 
have  been  used  in  large  (luantilies,  over  60,000,000  now  being 
in  service.  It  has  been  the  standard  practice  to  use  tie  plates 
on  all  ties  in  main  and  branch  lines  and  in  side  tracks  alike 
since  1910,  although  this  standard  has  not  l)een  adhered  to 
in  all  cases.  The  standard  tie  plate  is  7>4  in.  by  9  in.  in  area 
and  Yz  in.  thick  with  two  small  ribs  on  the  bottom.  It  is  used 
with  a  chisel-pointed  spike  with  a  9/16-in.  shank. 

Screw  Spikes  and  Dowels  Used 
Following  the  visit  of  the  manager  of  the  tie  and  timber 
department  to  France  in  1907,  the  Santa  Fe  management 
became  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  protecting  its  ties 
more  fully  from  mechanical  destruction  to  give  them  a  re- 
sistance against  this  form  of  deterioration  equal  to  that 
against  decay.  As  a  result  it  undertook  extensive  experi- 
ments with  screw  s])ikes  and  now  has  about  375  miles  of 
screw  spike  track  in  service.  The  first  extensive  installation 
was  made  on  the  Hutchinson-Kinsley  cut-off  in  western 
Kansas  in  1910,  and  consisted  of  30  miles  of  track  to  which 
screw  spikes  were  applied  out  of  face  and  25  miles  on  which 
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Tie  Requirements  by  Years 

they  were  inserted  in  ties  spotted  in.  AH  of  these  sections  are 
still  giving  excellent  service.  Other  large  installations  have 
been  made  on  new  second  track  constructed  four  or  five  years 
ago  on  the  Coast  Lines  where  large  numbers  of  screw  spikes 
were  inserted  in  Japanese  oak  ties.  The  present  practice  on 
the  western  lines  of  the  parent  system  is  to  insert  eight  screw 
spikes  per  panel  in  heavy  tie  renewals  to  strengthen  the 
track. 

A  further  step  along  this  line  has  been  the  insertion  of  hard 
wood  dowels  in  soft  wood  ties,  thereby  securing  hard  wood 
ties  as  far  as  their  resistance  to  spike  killing  is  concerned. 
These  dowels  were  applied  to  approximately  15,000  ties 
inserted  in  the  screw  spike  track  between  Hutchinson  and 
Kinsley  in  1910,  all  of  which  are  giving  satisfactory  service. 
The  management  has  given  authority  recently  to  apply  200,- 
000  additional  treated  dowels  to  50,000  new  ties  and  this 
work  is  now  in  progress.  These  dowels  are  being  placed 
in  loblolly  pine,  redM'ood,  and  cedar  ties,  all  of  which  are 
timbers  which  otherwise  offer  a  limited  resistance  to  spike 
killing.  It  is  estimated  that  the  application  of  these  dowels 
will  cost  14  cents  per  tie,  although  in  larger  quantities  it  is 
expected  that  they  can  be  reduced  to  10  cents  per  tie.    These 
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various  measures  are  being  adopted  since  the  problem  still 
is  to  protect  the  ties  against  mechanical  abuse.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  only  five  pounds  of  oil  is  left  in  timber  but  if  full 
protection  could  be  secured  against  mechanical  wear  they 
could  be  given  a  seven-pound  treatment  and  the  resistance  to 
decay  increased  still  further. 

Distribution  of  the   Materials 

In  a  system  the  size  of  the  Santa  Fe  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
wide  variation  in  the  climatic,  traffic  and  other  service  con- 
ditions to  which  the  ties  are  subjected.  For  this  reason,  the 
distribution  of  the  ties  over  the  different  lines  is  receiving 
close  attention,  and  the  following  regulations  of  recent  enact- 
ment are  now  in  effect.  On  main  line  curves  of  3  deg.  and 
over  only  oak  and  long  leaf  pine  ties  are  used;  while  long 
leaf  pine  ties  are  used  on  main  line  tangents  and  curves  up 
to  3  deg. ;  loblolly  pine  ties  are  used  on  branch  lines  and 
second  class  ties  in  side  and  passing  tracks.  In  placing 
requisitions  with  the  treating  plants  the  store  department 
gives  the  character  of  the  track  in  which  the  ties  are  to  be 
used  and  the  weight  of  rail  for  which  they  are  to  be  bored. 
To  have  ties  available  for  use  as  needed  at  points  nearer 
than  Somerville  and  Albuquerque  intermediate  storage  yards 
have  recently  been  established  at  several  points  on  the  system 
from  which  hurried  orders  for  ties  from  the  different  divisions 
can  be  filled.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lumber  is  also  held 
in  stock  at  such  a  yard  at  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  timber  preserva- 
tion department  has  been  the  undertaking  of  a  campaign  of 
education  to  impress  upon  those  using  timber  the  importance 
of  handling  it  properly  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  cutting  of 
the  treated  surfaces,  thus  rendering  the  preservative  ineffec- 
tive. For  this  purpose  liberal  use  has  been  made  of  photo- 
graphs and  all  instances  of  abuse  which  have  been  detected 
have  been  followed  down.  In  many  instances  relief  has  been 
secured  by  correspondence  direct  with  the  parties  at  fault. 
Opportunity  has  also  been  taken  to  present  this  subject  to 
groups  of  employees  at  division  headquarters,  etc. 

Collection  of  Service  Statistics 

With  the  care  which  is  being  taken  to  protect  the  ties  from 
attack  by  agents  of  decay  and  mechanical  wear,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  accurate  information  be  compiled  showing  the  extent 
to  which  this  is  successful. 

One  section  of  track  has  been  selected  on  each  division 
superintendent's  territory  over  the  system,  typical  of  condi- 
tions on  that  division  and  accurate  records  are  collected. 
Twenty-five  such  test  sections,  aggregating  about  150  miles 
of  track  are  under  observation.  These  sections  were  not 
re-tied  out  of  face  but  a  careful  record  has  been  kept  of  each 
tie  inserted  under  normal  service  conditions  and  all  removals 
studied  to  determine  the  cause.  It  is  required  that  all  ties 
taken  out  of  these  sections,  the  limits  of  which  correspond 
with  those  of  the  section  foremen,  be  held  for  inspection  by 
representatives  from  the  office  of  the  manager  of  treating 
plants  before  being  destroyed.  In  addition  a  detailed  inspec- 
tion of  all  ties  in  these  special  test  sections  is  made  annually 
by  inspectors  working  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  to 
the  manager  of  treating  plants  having  charge  of  experimental 
sections.  These  inspectors  also  detect  irregular  or  inaccurate 
reports  and  by  their  close  supervision  secure  an  accurate 
record.  To  show  what  the  test  sections  are  accomplishing  a 
summarized  report  is  made  annually  to  the  manager  of  treat- 
ing plants. 

All  reported  failures  of  treated  materials  including  piling 
are  investigated  by  inspectors  of  the  timljer  preservation  de- 
partment who  make  special  trips  to  locations  of  these  failures 
if  necessary.  As  a  result  of  this  practice,  it  has  been  found 
that  many  such  reported  failures  have  resulted  from  other 
causes  and  frequently  it  has  been  found  that  the  timber  in 
question  has  never  been  treated.     In  addition  to  correcting 


the  records  in  this  way,  information  is  secured  first  hand 
regarding  failures  of  treated  timl>er  correctly  reported  which 
is  of  service  in  correcting  defective  practices  and  in  detecting 
new  forms  of  failure. 

Thus  although  over  75  per  cent  of  the  ties  inserted  in  the 
track  during  the  last  10  years  are  of  the  soft  pine  timbers, 
principally  loblolly  pine,  which  does  not  last  over  4  years 
untreated,  an  average  life  of  over  15  years  is  now  being 
secured  and  the  normal  renewal  per  mile  of  track  has  fallen 
to  considerably  less  than  200  as  compared  with  336  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  As  a  concrete  example  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  a  section  of  track  66  miles  long  on  the  Emporia 
cut-off  laid  out  of  face  with  new  ties  in  1906,  was  relaid  with 
new  rail  in  1914  without  renewing  a  single  tie.  In  another 
section  in  Illinois  laid  with  pine  ties  treated  and  inserted  in 
1904,  the  only  ones  removed  to  date  have  been  those  which 
have  been  taken  out  for  exhibit.  Instead  of  the  annual  re- 
quirements being  reduced  by  650,000,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  this  reduction  will  be  increased  by  150,000  more 
when  the  entire  lines  are  provided  with  treated  ties. 

We  are  indebted  to  George  E.  Rex,  manager  of  treating 
plants,  for  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  information  obtained 
in  the  above  article. 


ASSOCIATION   OF    TRANSPORTATION    AND 
CAR  ACCOUNTING  OFFICERS 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Transportation 
and  Car  Accounting  Officers  was  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
December  12  and  13,  with  103  members  in  attendance, 
and  President  J.  W.  Nowers  in  the  chair.  F.  M.  Luce,  who 
has  been  treasurer  of  the  association  since  its  organization 
in  1904,  was  relieved,  at  his  own  request,  and  J.  E.  Fair- 
banks was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Committee  on  Car  Service  presented  an  elaborate 
report  recommending  a  plan  for  inducing  and  supervising 
the  intensive  loading  of  freight  cars.    The  plan  contemplates: 

First:  The  appointment  by  each  railroad  of  a  special 
representative  to  supervise  car  loading  on  its  line; 

Second :  The  compilation  of  statistics  in  a  form  which  will 
permit  of  intelligent  analysis. 

As  an  initial  recommendation,  the  committee  suggests  that 
members  of  the  association  utilize  the  following  method  be- 
ginning with  the  month  of  January,   1917: 

(a)  If  not  already  provided,  publish  a  schedule  of  1.  c.  1. 
loading  classifications  for  the  larger  stations;  also  prepare 
general  instructions  covering  the  loading  of  1.  c.  1.  freight, 
including  therein  the  basis  rules  appearing  in  Exhibit  "C." 
(b)  Arrange  for  supervision  of  1.  c.  1.  loading,  with  a  view- 
to  preparing  an  exhibit  of  the  present  average  pounds  per  car 
being  loaded  at  the  various  stations,  using  the  blank  forms 
herewith  submitted.  Exhibit  "D"  to  be  used  by  agents  for 
reporting  daily.  Exhibit  "E"  to  be  used  in  the  general 
office  for  compiling  monthly  figures.  Exhibit  *'F"  to  show 
the  loading  of  1.  c.  1.  freight  on  eacli  division  according  to 
stations,  stations  to  be  listed  according  to  their  rank  of  pre- 
cedence. Exhibit  "G"  shows  the  loading  on  the  entire  system 
according  to  stations,  and  according  to  their  rank.  Exhibit 
"H"  is  for  compiling  statistics  showing  total  forwarded  on 
each  division.  Exhibit  "I"  for  reporting  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting 
officers. 

(c)  Having  thus  obtained  data  exhibiting  the  present 
loading,  arrange  for  close  systematic  supervision  with  the 
purpo.<5e  of  consolidating  classifications  where  practicable, 
thus  using  in  many  instances  one  car  where  two  were  formerly 
used.  Analyze  carefully  the  loading  to  transfer  stations, 
making  such  modifications  in  that  loading  as  may  seem 
practicable  and  will  tend  to  a  greater  average  pounds  per 
car. 

(d)  Following  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing,  continue  to 
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Anthracite 

Coal 

(in 

Sheet    Metal 

box   cars) 

Tin   Plate 

Bituminous 

Coal 

(in 

Cement 

open    cars 

) 

Brick    (in    box    cars) 

Bituminous 

Coal 

(in 

Brick    (in   open   cars) 

box   cars) 

Lime 

Coke 

Structural    Steel 

Stone 

Steel    Shapes 

Salt 

Oil  in   Barrels 

Lumber    (In 

open  ca 

rs) 

Wines,       Liquors       and 

Lumber  (in 

box  cars 

0 

Beers   in    Barrels. 

Sbinales 

liar    Metal 

supervise  loading  aiul  t()nii)ilc  monthly  reports,  sending  to  the 
secretary  of  the  association  at  tlic  vn<\  of  each  month  the  data 
requested  on  Exhibit  "I." 

Carload  Freight. 

Each  road  to  compile  statistics  showing  the  average  weight 
of  loading  per  car  loaded  at  each  station,  separated  as  to  com- 
modities, with  detailed  data  showing  the  marked  capacity, 
pounds  and  cubical  capacity  of  each  car.  These  statistics  to 
be  compiled  for  each  station,  for  each  division,  and  for  the 
system.  The  form,  as  compiled  by  the  agent,  will  contain 
the  name  of  the  consignor  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  statistics 
developing  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  loading  of  a  certain 
commodity  at  one  station  as  compared  with  another,  or  if  a 
station  shows  a  decrease  in  the  average  weight  per  car  of  the 
same  commodity  compared  with  other  stations  on  the  division 
or  system,  the  data  available  will  permit  of  comparing.  The 
committee  recommends  the  compilation  of  data  for  carload 
freight  in  the  same  general  way  as  for  1.  c.  1.  freight,  and 
especially  for  the  principal  commodities,  namely: 

Corn 
Wheat 
Oats 
Flour 
Barley 

Hay  and   Straw 
Cotton    (compressed) 
Sugar 
Wool 

Hides   and   Leather 
Anthracite       Coal       (in 
open    cars) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  statistics  showing 
the  journal  capacity  utilized  would  not  prove  whether  a  car  is 
loaded  to  its  cubical  capacity.  As  the  actual  proof  of  this 
condition  could  be  ascertained  only  by  an  inspection  of  every 
loaded  car,  and  as  this  would  be  impracticable,  it  was  decided 
that  after  receiving  data  showing  the  average  pounds, 
separated  as  to  commodities,  loaded  into  cars,  with  data  as  to 
the  average  journal  capacity  and  average  cubical  capacity 
of  the  cars  utilized  in  such  loading,  tests  should  then  be  made 
of  the  average  pounds  separated  as  to  particular  commodi- 
ties, which  the  car  of  the  average  cubical  capacity  (as  shown 
by  the  statistics  to  have  been  used)  will  contain.  From  these 
tests  the  committee  can  determine  approximately  the  average 
per  cent  of  cubical  and  of  journal  capacity  utilized  by 
shippers  in  the  loading  of  each  particular  commodity  reported 
upon,  as  well  as  the  potential  loading  (with  respect  to 
journal  or  cubical  capacity)  which  carriers  should  endeavor 
to  attain  in  their  operations. 

In  connection  with  the  loading  of  coal  the  committee 
recommends  that  railroads  analyze  the  potential  journal 
capacity  of  each  of  their  classes  of  coal  cars  in  its  relation 
to  the  cubical  capacity,  assigning  to  each  class  of  coal  car 
equipment  a  definite  prescribed  tonnage.  A  formula  which 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  connection  with  the  loading 
of  bituminous  coal  is  attached  (Exhibit  "Q"). 

The  committee  believes  that  the  statistics  here  recommended 
will  produce  (a)  definite  data  as  to  the  average  loading  in 
pounds  per  car,  separated  as  to  commodities;  (b)  comprehen- 
sive data  showing  the  average  marked  capacity  (pounds)  of 
the  average  car  loaded,  separated  as  to  commodities;  (c) 
comprehensive  data  showing  the  average  cubical  capacity  of 
cars  loaded,  separated  as  to  commodities. 

It  is  contemplated  that  tests  will  be  made  by  a  certain 
group  of  roads  which  the  committee  will  select,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  the  commodities 
above  set  forth  which  may  be  placed  in  a  car  of  the  capacity 
shown  by  our  statistics  to  have  been  used  in  such  loading. 
Tests  will  also  be  made  by  these  roads  with  reference  to  the 
relationship  of  the  cubical  capacity  to  the  journal  capacity  in 
connection  with  commodities  where  the  cubical  capacity  of  the 
car  is  the  limiting  factor  in  loading.  Having  available 
statistics  setting  forth  the  average  weight  (per  car)  of  each 


commodity  loaded  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  determine  the  potential  maximum 
for  each  commodity,  provided  proper  tests  are  made  to  deter- 
mine the  limiting  point  of  loading  with  respect  to  the  factors 
of  cubical  and  marked  capacity  of  cars. 

For  instance,  provided  our  statistics  show  that  the  average 
loading  per  car  of  a  certain  coinmodity  is  40,000  pounds, 
whereas  the  journal  capacity  of  the  cars  used  in  such  traffic 
plus  10  per  cent  is  shown  as  70,000  pounds,  this  would  in- 
dicate that  only  57  per  cent  of  the  journal  capacity  was  being 
utilized.  The  committee  contemplates  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  the  per  cent  of  journal  and  of  cubical  capacity 
utilized  by  shippers,  separated  as  to  commodities,  and  as- 
certaining its  relationship  to  the  potential  journal  and  cubical 
capacity. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  association 
and  recommended  the  appointment  by  each  railroad  of  a 
special  representative  to  supervise  car  loading  on  each  line, 
and  the  compilation  of  statistics,  in  accordance  with  the  forms 
submitted. 

The  general  instructions  formulated  by  the  committee  call 
upon  agents  to  make  every  effort  to  load  cars  with  1.  c.  1. 
freight  to  the  full  cubical  capacity  of  the  car;  and  give 
illustrations  of  exceptions  to  this  rule,  such,  for  example,  as 
where  for  a  short  distance,  on  the  home  road,  it  is  important 
to  ship  regularly,  even  if  a  car  be  not  full;  and  where  it  is 
allowable  to  hold  freight  for  one  or  two  days  in  order  to 
fill  a  car.  The  report  gives  data  also  concerning  the  loading 
of  coal,  and  of  cotton,  so  as  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  space  in  cars. 

The  committee  presented  proposed  changes  in  rule  5  of  the 
per  diem  rules,  providing  for  the  elimination  of  reclaims 
covering  intra-terminal  switching  movements. 

Approximately  525  railroads  are  now  marking  their  freight 
cars  in  accordance  with  the  plan  formulated  by  this  associa- 
tion; and  560  owners  of  private  cars  have  accepted  the 
scheme  of  the  association  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  committee  finds  that  claims  for  errors  in  per  diem 
statements  are  increasing;  the  percentage  of  claims  to  the 
total  number  of  cars  earning  per  diem  ranges  from  2.57  for 
August,  1'915,  to  3.04  for  the  month  of  January,  1916.  The 
committee  presented  a  revised  form  of  junction  card  for 
reporting  delivery  of  baggage  cars,  etc.,  and  the  form  was 
adopted  as  recommended. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  the  association 
adopted  and  sent  to  the  American  Railway  Association  re- 
vised forms  of  per  diem  blanks;  also  two  additional  report 
forms  were  sent,  one  for  reporting  diversion  penalty  to 
the  car  owner  and  one  for  tracing  unreported  diversion 
penalty. 

The  committee  recommended  the  revision  of  per  diem  rules 
3  and  11  so  as  to  provide  a  proper  penalty  for  delays  or  errors 
in  reporting  penalties  for  diversion;  and  these  changes 
were  ordered  sent  to  the  American  Railway  Association. 

Railroad  Business  Mail 

On  this  subject,  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  association  sent  to  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion a  form  of  transmittal  envelope  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  claim  papers  sent  by  baggageman  or  by  express.  This 
letter  of  transmittal  must  be  in  a  government  stamped  en- 
velope, while  the  claim  papers  themselves  may  be  sent  without 
postage.  The  rule  requires  that  the  paid  letter  and  the  free 
package  to  be  kept  together. 

Adopting  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ducting transportation, '"the  association  sent  to  the  American 
Railway  Association  a  revision  of  car  service  rule  7,  prescrib- 
ing rates,  both  mileage  and  per  diem,  for  baggage  cars,  etc., 
used  in  joint  service. 

The  next  m.eeting  of  the  association  is  to  be  held  at  Detroit,^ 
Mich.,  June  26  and  27,  1917. 


Mechanical  Design  of  Electric  Locomotives 

Discussion  of  a  Paper  by  A.  F.  Batchelder  Which  Was 
Presented   at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 


AN  abstract  of  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  A.  F. 
Batchelder,  which  was  read  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  December  1, 
page  989.  The  more  important  points  developed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper  follow: 

C.  H.  Quereau,  superintendent  electrical  equipment,  New- 
York  Central — The  operating  advantages  gained  by  having 
electric  locomotives  designed  to  operate  in  either  direction 
are  of  such  great  importance  that  means  must  be  found  to 
provide  satisfactory  designs  to  meet  this  condition.  The 
chief  difficulty  with  present  double  end  locomotives  is  the 
oscillation  of  the  trailing  truck  which  Mr.  Batchelder  pro- 
poses to  prevent  by  the  introduction  of  resistance  against 
swivelling.  This  scheme  is  practical  and  has  been  so  dem- 
onstrated, but  it  results  in  increased  flange  wear,  at  least 
when  the  center  of  gravity  is  low. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  that  the  item  of  "reliability 
in  service"  has  been  given  an  important  place  in  the  list  of 
requirements  for  electric  locomotives.  This  is  a  feature 
which  quite  commonly  is  omitted  in  a  discussion  of  this 
kind.  On  railroads  which  run  through  a  sparsely  settled 
country  with  comparatively  few  trains  per  day,  a  train  delay 
of  half  an  hour  may  be  of  comparatively  little  importance, 
but  in  eastern  territories,  especially  around  the  large  cities, 
a  delay  of  a  few  minutes  will  upset  the  smooth  operation  of 
the  railroad  for  hours  and  the  effect  of  it  will  reach  back  on 
the  line  for  150  miles.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  prevention 
of  such  delays  justilies  a  considerable  increase  in  first  cost, 
and  also  that  such  maintenance  methods  should  be  employed 
that  will  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  delays  to  traffic.  It  is 
decidedly  poor  policy  to  reduce  maintenance  costs  if  by  so 
doing  the  result  is  increased  traffic  delays. 

In  my  judgment  Mr.  Batchelder  very  wisely  considers  the 
"'cost  of  maintenance  of  permanent  way"  of  more  importance 
than  "cost  of  maintenance  of  locomotives."  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  is  no  greater 
under  electric  than  steam  operation,  it  would  be  satisfactory 
and  would  not  be  used  as  an  argument  against  electrification. 

As  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  electric  locomotives :  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  at  the  rate  of  3.5  cents 
a  mile  and  7  cents  a  mile  is  approximately  $1,000  per  engine 
per  year.  This  saving,  capitalized,  represents  a  considerable 
sum,  and  would  warrant  an  appreciable  increase  in  first  cost. 
The  sum  mentioned  is  10  per  cent  of  $10,000,  or  5  per  cent 
of  $20,000. 

With  half  a  dozen  different  designs  of  electric  locomotives, 
no  one  has  had  the  advantage  of  experience  with  more  than 
one  of  these  types.  Therefore,  one's  conclusions  as  to  other 
types  are  based  on  opinions  and  theoretical  considerations 
rather  than  actual  results  as  shown  by  service  records. 

The  New  York  Central  electric  locomotives  are  all 
equipped  with  bipolar,  gearless  motors  mounted  directly  on 
the  driving  axle.  The  operating  results  have  been  completely 
satisfactory  to  the  officers  of  every'  operating  department  af- 
fected. This  statement,  you  will  note,  does  not  include  the 
net  financial  returns  from  the  investment,  which  must  take 
into  account  the  item  of  fixed  charges. 

With  the  usual  maintenance  these  locomotives  ride  satis- 
factorily, do  not  have  any  undue  effect  on  the  track  structure, 
and  are  perceptibly  more  comfortable  than  steam  locomotives. 
In  order  to  secure  these  results  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
total  lateral  motion,  both  in  the  boxes  and  center-pins,  within 


hmits    which    approximate   three-quarters   of    the    allowable 
lateral  motion  on  steam  locomotives. 

Table  I  contains  .statistics  which  will  permit  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  reliability  of  these  locomotives  in  service,  and  which 
will  probably  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  general  state- 
ment or  expression  of  opinion,  no  matter  how  authoritative. 

TABLE  I. 
Tra[n  Detentions  Due  to  Defects  in   Electric  Locomotives 
Miles  Per  Detention — All  Locomotives 

, A 

Yea""                            Mechanical  Electrical               Grand  Total 

\l\'i 48,271  103,967  32,965 

1913 27,873  86,716  21,093 

914 35,625  57,395  21,981 

1915 53,720  107,440  35,813 

Type  "S"  Locomotives  (Rigid  Frame) 

1915.. 59,583  187,260  45,201 

Note :  All  detentions  of  two  minutes  or  more  included.  In 
1913  and  1914  there  was  a  total  of  16  Class  "T"  locomotives 
placed  IP  service.  In  1912  there  were  47  locomotives  in  service. 
Since  the  middle  of  1914  there  have  been  63.  Detentions  due 
to   man    failures,    or   delays    to    following   trains,    not    included. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  enter  a  strong  plea  for  the  use 
of  "miles  per  detention,"  instead  of  "miles  per  minute  de- 
tention," as  the  unit  in  the  preparation  of  statistics  by  which 
to  judge  the  reliability  of  equipment  in  the  service  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization  responsible  for  maintaining  it. 
Including  the  time  element  leads  only  to  confusion  and  is, 
therefore,  worse  than  useless. 

TABLE  II. 

Inspection  .'knd  Rep.mrs  of  Electric  Locomotives 
Cost,  Cents  Per  Mile 

Vear                                   Labor  Material  Total 

1912 1,888  '       1,460  3,348 

1913 1,982  1,454  3,436 

1914 2,155  2,134  4,289 

1915 1,901  1,379  3,280 

Note :  The  above  statistics  were  compiled  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
In  the  year  1914  it  was  necessary  to  replace  all  driving  wheel 
tires  because  of  unsuitable  material,  regardless  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  been  worn.  The  costs  of  maintenance  have 
been  essentially  as  above  since  1907,  omitting  1914. 

In  Studying  Table  II,  the  following  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  These  figures  include  the  cost  of  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  all  the  electric  locomotives,  both  road  and 
switch.  In  1912  and  1913  approximately  half  the  total  en- 
gine mileage  and  in  1914  and  1915  approximately  one-third 
was  that  of  engines  used  in  switching  service.  Our  expe- 
rience has  shown  the  cost  of  maintenanace  of  engines  in 
switching  service  to  be  about  twice  that  of  those  used  ex- 
clusively in  road  service.  It  follows  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  road  locomotives  has  been  about  2.5  cents  per 
mile  and  that  of  the  switch  engines  about  4.8  cents  per  mile. 
In  this  connection  it  is  only  fair  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  engines  were  not  designed  for  switching  service. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  they  have  given  remarkable  results. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1916  the  average  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  all  the  electric  locomotives  has  been  2.73  cents 
per  mile.  This  gives  a  cost  of  approximately  4  cents  per 
mile  for  the  locomotives  in  switching  service  and  approx- 
imately 2  cents  per  mile  for  those  in  road  service.  I  expect 
these  costs  will  not  be  exceeded  for  the  entire  year  1916,  but 
very  much  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  permanently  to  keep 
the  maintenance  costs  at  this  level. 

C.  E.  Eveleth  (Baldwin  Locomotive  Works) — When  an 
occasion  arises  to  examine  critically  different  designs  of  elec- 
tric locomotives  there  is  almost  always  a  tendency,  due  to 
the  individual's  interest  in  specific  features,  to  concentrate 
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on  particular  elements  and  rather  superficially  consider  the 
locomotive  as  a  whole,  hut  in  Mr.  Batchelder's  paper  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  clearly  brought  out  i)resentation  of  all 
the  essential  elements.  A  number  of  the  elements  are  in- 
timately related  to  common  features  of  design,  particularly 
"the  subject  of  "reliability  in  service,"  "service  time  factor" 
and  "reliability  in  service"  of  locomotives  which  are  all  af- 
fected directly  by  the  simplicity  of  parts. 

Disregarding  other  features,  the  bipolar  type  of  locomotive 
with  its  freedom  from  all  gears,  pinions,  gear  cases  and 
motor  armptures  and  motor  axle  bearings  has,  as  regards 
these  three  related  subjects,  a  decided  initial  advantage  over 
all  otlier  designs.  It  also  has  an  unquestioned  superiority 
in  mechanical  efficiency  as  shown  by  the  table: 

Relative  Mechanical  Eiiiciencies 

Motor  Dtsisii   or  Mechanical 
Connection  to  Axle  Efficiency 

Bipolar   gcarlcss 100   Per  Cent 

Quill    drive     99      ;|         || 

Geared   drive    (twin   gears) 95 

Cleared  to  jack  shaft   and  side  rods 90     "         " 

Direct   connected  jack   shaft   and   side   rods....  87 

The  difference  in  power  consumption,  due  simply  to  the 
difference  in  the  mechanical  efficiency,  may,  when  capital- 
ized, amount  to  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  original  cost 
of  the  locomotives ;  in  other  words,  to  obtain  the  same  overall 
economic  result  a  material  increase  in  investment  in  an  en- 
gine of  higher  mechanical  efficiency  is  justified,  if  such  in- 
vestment is  necessary  to  obtain  this  type  of  drive. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  considered  from  the  mechan- 
ical design  standpoint,  Mr.  Batchelder's  claim  for  superiority 
of  the  bipolar  gearless  design  for  high  speed  service  is 
founded  on  the  incontrovertible  facts  that  this  type  of  engine 
is  safe  in  operation,  superior  as  to  reliability  and  availability 
for  service  requiring  no  overhaul  periods  and  requiring 
minimum  inspection  time,  it  has  the  lowest  cost  of  main- 
tenance on  account  of  the  elimination  of  gears,  gear  case, 
jack  shaft,  pin  and  motor  bearings,  and  its  maximum 
mechanical  efficiency  insures  minimum  power  consumption. 

With  Mr.  Batchelder's  suggestion  of  the  use  of  a  truck 
center  pin  located  in  a  well  elevated  position,  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  high  center  of  gravity,  so  far  as  effect  on  rail 
displacement  is  concerned,  can  be  obtained.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  ordinary  leading  truck  designs,  it  appears  that 
the  high  center  of  gravity  designs  will  give  a  low  center  of 
gravity  effect  by  the  action  of  the  rear  truck  on  the  track 
unless  the  high  center  pin  arrangement  suggested  by  Mr. 
Batchelder  is  adopted  on  the  trucks.  These  remarks,  of 
course,  refer  to  a  symmetrically  designed  locomotive  intended 
to  run  in  both  directions. 

These  features  do  not  seem  to  have  had  general  recog- 
nition, as  they  should  place  the  bipolar  gearless  locomotive 
distinctly  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  superior  on  account  of 
these  features  to  every  other  design.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  where  the  system  of  electrification  will  lend  it- 
self to  the  use  of  this  type  of  locomotive,  its  application  will 
become  very  general. 

E.  B.  Katte,  chief  engineer  electric  traction,  New  York 
Central,  stated  that  the  riding  of  the  New  York  Central  elec- 
tric locomotives  had  been  materially  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  coil  springs  immediately  over  the  journals.  Before 
these  springs  were  added,  it  was  possible  at  high  speed  to 
follow  the  motion  of  the  equalizers  with  the  eye,  it  was  so 
slow;  in  the  event  of  any  upward  movement  of  the  journals, 
the  springs  now  have  the  effect  of  immediately  forcing  them 
down,  before  the  effect  of  the  movement  is  transmitted  to 
the  body  of  the  locomotive. 

George  L.  Fowler  disagreed  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  author,  in  the  section  of  his  paper  referring  to  safety  of 
operation,  that  the  rear  driver  puts  a  lateral  pressure  on  the 
rail  in  excess  of  that  produced  by  the  other  wheels,  stating 
that  in  his  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  lateral  pres- 


sure on   the  rail,  he  had   found   that  the  front  wheels   in- 
variably gave  the  highest  thrust. 


THE  ADVERTISING  MAN  ON  THE  WAGE 
CONTROVERSY 

Printers  Ink,  one  of  the  leading  advertising  periodicals, 
lias  an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  December  7  of  particular 
interest  to  both  railway  and  advertising  men.  The  edi- 
torial bears  the  title,  "An  Ill-judged  Attack  on  Advertis- 
ing" and  reads  as  follows: 

Tlic  menace  of  a  public  i)re.sfe  controlled  by  its  advertisers 
has  been  rediscovered;  this  time  by  a  leader  of  organized 
labor.  W.  S.  Carter,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  in  a  speech  before  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  at  Baltimore, 
November  21,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  working  class  today  is  the  "coercion  or  subordination 
of  the  public  press  by  the  master  class."  Referring  to  the 
advertising  which  accompanied  last  summer's  threatened 
railroad  strike,  he  declared:  "I  have  positive  evidence  from 
one  of  the  leading  advertising  agencies  that  provision  was 
made  to  advertise  in  3,000  daily  and  14,000  weekly  papers. 
Think  of  it — many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  advertising 
to  prejudice  the  public  against  the  brotherhoods." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Carter  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
advertising  which  was  run  at  the  same  time  on  behalf  of 
the  brotherhoods,  and  his  remarks,  on  their  face,  may  seem 
an  excellent  partisan  argument.  But  it  would  seem  as  though 
a  labor  union  is  the  very  last  organization  which  can  afford 
to  attack  the  public  discussion  of  questions  involving  wages 
and  working  hours.  It  has  for  years  been  one  of  labor's 
standing  grievances  that  the  public  was  not  informed  as  to 
the  facts;  that  employers  worked  in  the  dark,  by  secret  and 
underhand  methods,  never  placing  their  contentions  squarely 
upon  record  where  they  could  be  answered.  That  grievance 
was  well  founded.  But  now  that  the  process  is  being  re- 
versed, and  employers  are  coming  around  to  the  view  that 
the  public  should  be  informed  as  to  the  facts  at  issue,  labor 
still  appears  in  opposition.  The  advertising  columns  con- 
stitute a  forum  in  which  capital  and  labor  can  meet  on  abso- 
lutely equal  terms,  and  now  we  hear  the  outcry  against 
"prejudicing  the  public." 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single  newspaper  whose  advertising 
columns  are  not  open  for  the  proper  discussion  of  both  sides 
of  a  labor  controversy.  We  do  know  of  several  newspapers 
which  printed  the  advertising  copy  of  the  railroads  last  sum- 
mer, and  editorially  espoused  the  cause  of  the  brotherhoods. 
If  they  were  coerced  and  intimidated  by  the  advertising, 
they  adopted  a  very  curious  method  of  showing  it.  The  idea 
that  the  influence  of  17,000  newspapers  can  be  bought  for 
a  few  hundred  dollars  (or  less)  apiece  is  too  fantastic  to  be 
considered  seriously. 

Labor  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  beneficiaries  from  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  methods  of  secrecy  and  the  adoption 
of  methods  of  publicity  for  corporate  affairs.  Its  leaders 
have  long  maintained  that  the  only  thing  needed  is  a  trial  of 
the  case  on  its  merits,  publicly  and  without  prejudice.  Now 
that  employers  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  giving  them 
that  very  opportunity,  they  show  poor  judgment  in  attempt- 
ing to  discredit  it. 


Railway  Construction  in  Asia  Minor. — It  is  stated 
that  the  Turkish  Government  has  cancelled  the  French  con- 
cession for  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Smyrna  to  Kas- 
saba  in  Asia  Minor,  54  miles  southeast  of  Konieh,  and  the 
Franco-Belgian  concession  for  a  railway  from  Mudania  on 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to  Brusa,  about  100  miles  southeast  of 
the  former  town.  The  Turki.sh  Government  states  that  these 
railways  will  be  built  by  the  State. 


Car  Supply  Investigation  by  the  Commission 

The  A.  R.  A.  Strongly  Recommends  That  the  Commis- 
sion Should  Not  at  Present  Make  Hard  and  Fast  Rules 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  a  hearing  at 
Washington  on  December  28  on  its  order  to  the  railroads 
to  show  cause  why  the  commission  should  not  issue  orders 
requiring  the  return  of  cars  to  the  owning  roads  in  accordance 
with  the  car  service  rules.  Representatives  of  the  railroads 
at  the  hearing  told  the  commission  that  it  would  be  very 
inadvisable  for  it  to  issue  any  hard  and  fast  rule  at  this 
time  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  better  results  could  be 
obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  with  tiie  co-operation  of  the  commission.  The  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  expressed  its  position  as  to  the  pro- 
posed order  in  the  following  statement: 

Statement  by  Commission  on  Car  Service. 

"Since  the  Louisville  hearing  the  American  Railway 
Association  has  maintained  a  constant  and  continuous  super- 
vision of  car  service,  first,  through  its  Committee  on  Car 
Efficiency,  and  subsequently  through  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service.  The  result  of  that  supervision  will  be  stated 
by  Mr.  Hodges,  indicating  that  a  large  movement  has  been 
started  throughout  the  country,  though  in  detail  it  has  not 
yet  given  relief  to  all  parts  of  the  country  where  car  shortages 
have  been  most  apparent.  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion 
the  American  Railway  Association  has  amended  its  pre- 
existing car  service  rules  in  various  radical  ways  so  that 
the  code  of  rules  in  existence  today  is  practically  untried, 
so  far  as  experience  is  concerned. 

■'However,  certain  salient  facts  stand  out  as  reasons  for 
expecting  the  prompter  movement  of  cars  in  the  future, 
namely:  the  increased  per  diem,  the  progressive  demurrage 
charges,  and  the  application  as  of  January  1  next  of  the 
diversion  penalty  to  open  top  and  refrigerator  cars.  This 
diversion  penalty  has  not  been  applied  to  box  cars  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  attempt  to  relocate  box  cars  more  nearly 
with  reference  to  ownership,  so  far  as  number  is  concerned, 
throughout  the  country  and  thus  relieve  car  shortages,  empty 
cars  have  been  distributed  in  entire  disregard  of  ownership, 
as  has  seemed  convenient,  the  object  being  to  relieve  the 
shortage  rather  than  to  return  the  car  to  the  owner. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  the  car  service  rules  which 
contemplate  the  return  of  cars  to  their  owners  have  not  been 
applicable,  and  a  diversion  penalty  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  contradictory  to  what  is  now  for  the  moment  the 
desired  emergency  practice. 

"For  these  general  considerations,  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service  that  no  code  of  rules  which 
might  be  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
applicable  to  all  of  the  railroads  would  probably  improve  the 
immediate  situation.  It  is  recognized  that  the  existing  rules 
may,  in  experience,  have  to  be  amended,  and  it  is  felt  that 
pending  proof  of  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  the  ex- 
isting rules  they  should  not  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  law. 

"To  that  end  it  is  tlic  [uirpose  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  through  its  (  ommission  on  Car  Service,  to  con- 
tinue the  constant  supervision  of  car  service  practices 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  develop  further  experience, 
devoting  itself  specially  at  all  times  to  extraordinary  efforts 
to  relieve  conspicuous  congestions  and  shortages  which  in- 
terfere with  the  largest  measure  of  car  efficiency. 

"It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  proposed  that,  relying  upon 
the  steady  co-operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  accomplishing  the  result  which  is  its  object  (and 
it  may  be  said  the  object  also  of  the  American  Railway 
Association)   that  no  car  service  rules  be  prescribed  by  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  this  time,  or  prior  to 
March  1,  when  a  report  can  be  made  of  experience  under 
the  new  rules  and  present  practices,  and  a  foundation  laid 
for  more  intelligent  disposition  of  the  question  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.'' 

George  Hodges,  secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service,  gave  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  commission.  He 
said  that  the  old  car  service  rules  represented  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  two  conflicting  principles,  the  principle  of 
ownership  and  the  principle  of  indiscriminate  use  of  freight 
cars,  but  that  the  new  rules  had  been  adopted  on  a  theory 
of  careful  observance  of  the  right  of  the  owner  to  the  re- 
turn of  cars  to  his  own  line.  The  new  rules,  therefore,  repre- 
sent an  entirely  new  practice.  He  said  the  idea  was  that 
there  should  be  some  flexibility  in  the  rules  to  meet  emergen- 
cies, especially  after  years  of  indiscriminate  use  of  cars, 
but  that  the  diversion  penalty  was  provided  to  reduce  a 
misuse  of  equipment  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Hodges  explained  that  after  organization  of  the 
commission  the  first  step  taken  was  to  arrange  for  securing 
complete  information  by  requesting  each  road  to  report  four 
times  a  month  regarding  the  percentages  of  cars  on  its  line. 
It  was  then  found  necessary  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
its  various  requests  were  being  observed  and  a  department 
of  inspection  was  created  with  a  chief  inspector  at  Wash- 
ington and  inspection  districts  at  Chicago,  Atlanta  and  St. 
Louis,  each  in  charge  of  a  chief  inspector.  There  are  now 
37  inspectors  on  the  road  checking  up  the  observance  of  the 
commission's  instructions,  the  cases  of  misuse  of  cars  and 
the  extent  to  which  employees  are  instructed  as  to  the  proper 
handling  of  cars.  It  was  found  that  one  of  the  serious 
difficulties  in  the  relocation  of  equipment  was  the  accumula- 
tion of  cars  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  ascertain 
this  situation  a  series  of  reports  was  instituted  by  which  the 
commission  can  be  kept  informed  as  to  accumulations  above 
normal.  This  created  another  department.  It  was  also 
found  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  move  cars  out  of  the  dis- 
trict where  there  was  an  excess,  but  to  keep  cars  from  going 
into  such  districts  more  rapidly  than  the  cars  on  hand  could 
be  returned.  An  embargo  bureau  was  therefore  created  to 
ascertain  what  embargoes  were  in  effect  and  with  a  view  to 
making  suggestions  to  roads  as  to  additional  embargoes  or 
the  removal  of  embargoes.  In  addition,  special  embargo 
committees  were  established  at  Detroit  and  New  Orleans. 
Representatives  of  various  roads  that  have  appeared  before 
the  commission  have  been  urged  to  reduce  the  number  of 
bad  order  cars,  but  there  has  been  difficulty  in  obtaining 
labor  and  materials. 

Mr.  Hodges  filed  with  the  commission  statements  showing 
the  location  of  cars,  the  percentage  of  cars  on  line  to  cars 
owned,  and  the  percentage  of  cars  in  the  shops,  also  a  state- 
ment showing  the  principal  accumulations  of  cars  on  De- 
cember 16  and  a  list  of  all  embargoes.  He  said  that  re- 
ports are  being  made  more  promptly  than  when  the}-  were 
first  requested  and  that  they  show  that,  with  some  exceptions, 
a  very  earnest  effort  is  Ijeing  made  by  the  railroads  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  commission.  He  read  a  synopsis  of 
reports  received  from  inspectors,  showing  a  considerable 
reduction  of  diversions  through  switching  lines,  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  roads  and  shippers  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
owners  of  cars,  a  more  general  release  of  equipment  held 
under  load  and  a  freer  movement  of  both  box  cars  and  coal 
cars  to  the  owning  roads. 

W.  W  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
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road  and  president  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
said  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  had  not 
had  time  to  fully  consider  the  commission's  proposal,  but 
he  thought  that  if  the  commission  should  issue  any  arbitrary 
order  its  effect  during  the  next  three  or  four  months  would 
be  "almost  calamitous"  antl  he  suggested  that  the  order  be 
held  in  abeyance,  at  least  until  the  Car  Service  ('ommission 
could  work,  out,  with  the  help  of  the  Interstsate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  problems  confronting  it.  Mr.  Atterbury 
said  it  was  a  fair  question  to  ask  why  the  railroads  have 
not  obeyed  their  own  rules,  but  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  rules  have  grown  up  have  been  entirely  reversed 
by  the  European  war.  For  example,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road normally  owns  many  more  cars  than  it  has  on  its 
line,  but  under  the  new  conditions  the  Pennsylvania  has 
become  a  distributing  road  for  traffic  originated  by  other 
lines,  and  has  an  excess  of  box  cars  at  a  time  when  under 
normal  conditions  it  is  short  of  cars.  He  thought  that  if 
the  railroads  and  shippers  could  co-operate  closely  the  freight 
equipment  of  the  country  is  ample  for  its  normal  needs  and 
that  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  economic  wisdom  to  be 
prepared  at  all  times  for  a  situation  that  occurs  but  once  in 
four  or  five  years.  As  illustrating  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation by  the  shippers,  he  said  that  in  191.4  the  Penn- 
sylvania had  yard  capacity  at  Philadelphia  for  about  3,800 
cars,  while  the  shippers  were  able  to  unload  only  about 
1,400  cars  a  day.  In  1915  its  yard  capacity  had  been  in- 
creased to  4,500,  but  the  unloading  capacity  had  increased 
only  to  about  1,800  and  this  year  its  holding  capacity  is 
nearly  7,000  cars  and  yet  the  unloading  capacity  is  still 
limited  +o  about  1,800  cars.  The  railroads  may  increase 
their  facilities,  but  cannot  force  prompt  unloading  of  equip- 
ment except  by  the  demurrage  rules  such  as  have  recently 
gone  into  effect.  He  thought  that  most  roads,  if  not  all  of 
them,  were  trying  to  "play  fair,"  but  that  cases  frequently 
arise  where  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  violate  the  car 
service  rules  in  order  to  use  cars  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good.  If  the  rules  are  intelligently  developed  to  pre- 
vent the  chronic  misuse  of  cars,  he  said,  the  railroads  can 
afford  to  pay  the  penalty  for  any  emergency  violation  of  the 
rules,  but  he  was  opposed  to  a  hard  and  fast  rule  which 
would  not  take  into  account  the  emergencies  which  inevitably 
arise.  He  said  the  roads  need  the  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  but  that  they  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  suggest  any  definite  way  by  which  the  com- 
mission can  help  them  in  addition  to  what  it  has  already 
done,  by  its  co-operation  last  winter  in  the  handling  of  con- 
gestion at  the  seaboard  terminals,  by  allowing  an  increase  in 
the  demurrage  rates,  and  by  giving  its  support  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Car  Service  Commission.  He  thoilght  the 
commission  could  also  help  the  railroads  in  getting  adequate 
rules  to  prevent  delay  of  equipment  by  abuse  of  the  recon- 
signment  privilege. 

Commissioner  McChord  said  that  cars  should  be  returned 
at  once  to  the  owning  line,  loaded  if  possible,  but  if  not 
they  should  be  returned  empty.  He  objected  that  many  of 
the  carriers  did  not  seem  to  be  paying  any  attentioi;!  to  the 
requests  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  that  they  are 
not  only  violating  their  own  agreements  with  each  other, 
but  are  "deliberately  engaged  in  the  pastime  of  stealing  cars 
from  each  other  and  keeping  them."  He  said  he  had  seen 
a  telegram  from  the  president  of  an  eastern  line  saying  that 
the  highest  officers  of  two  other  eastern  roads  had  declared 
that  they  were  not  going  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Car  Service  Commission  to  return  cars.  Mr.  Atterbury  said 
he  thought  that  many  roads  had  taken  action  which  had  not 
yet  shown  its  effect  in  the  reports  and  that  his  road  has 
thousands  of  cars  loaded  with  export  freight  which  have 
been  standing  since  before  the  order  was  issued  to  return 
cars  but  caimot  be  unloaded  because  there  is  no  place  to 
put  the  freight.  Mr.  Atterbury  said  that  the  roads  were 
confronted    with    a    difficult    situation    because    the    Grand 


Trunk  had  declined  to  pay  the  75  cent  per  diem  rate  on  the 
ground  that  it  cannot  afford  to  do  so  and  that  it  might  be 
neces.sary  for  tlie  railroads  to  refuse  to  load  cars  into  Canada 
via  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Commissioner  Mc('hord  read  into  the  record  a  telegram 
from  C.  H.  Markham,  ])rcsident  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
saying  that  its  con(btion  had  not  been  improved  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  commission  to  force  lines  having  cars  belonging 
to  the  Illinois  Central  to  return  them.  Mr.  Markham  said 
that  the  Illinois  Central  owns  62,595  commercial  cars  and 
has  on  its  line  only  about  51,000  and  that  the  condition  of 
many  of  its  shippers  is  desperate.  The  commissioner  also 
read  a  telegram  from  H.  E.  Byram,  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  saying  that  the  Burlington  is 
in  favor  of  the  issuance  of  an  order  requiring  the  return  of 
cars  to  their  owners,  but  that  such  an  order  should  include 
box  cars  as  well  as  others.  Mr.  Byram  said  that  such  an 
order  is  the  only  way  to  do  justice  to  the  owners  of  cars  and 
to  encourage  the  purchase  of  sufficient  equipment;  although 
the  Burlington  has  made  ample  provision  for  the  needs  of 
its  shippers  during  the  past  year,  it  has  at  all  times  had 
from  5,000  to  10,000  cars  less  than  it  owns. 

W.  L.  Park,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  de- 
scribed the  serious  situation  of  shippers  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  because  the  roads  have  been  unable  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cars.  He  said  the  eastern  roads  have 
accepted  so  much  more  freight  than  they  could  handle  that 
it  has  deprived  other  sections  of  the  country  of  cars.  He 
thought  that  unless  the  American  Railway  Association  can 
find  some  way  of  regulating  this  matter  and  bringing  about 
a  restoration  of  cars  to  their  owners  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  take  charge  of  the 
situation,  but  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  commis- 
sion now  would  be  premature  because  the  new  rules  are  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment  and  the  application  of  a  rigid  order 
carrying  a  penalty  of  $5,000  would  tend  to  confuse  the 
situation.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Clark, 
Mr.  Park  said  the  present  situation  was  even  worse  than 
that  in  1906  and  1907,  but  he  thought  the  best  results  could 
be  accomplished  by  leaving  the  situation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Car  Service  Commission  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  add  force  to  the  commission's 
recommendations. 

E.  H.  De  Groot,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  transportation  of 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  described  the  situation  on 
his  line  and  that  of  the  Chicago,  Terra  Haute  &  Southeast- 
ern. He  said  that  according  to  the  last  report,  the  C.  &  E. 
I.  had  9,700  coal  cars  on  its  line,  while  7,400  of  its  cars 
were  away  from  it  and  that  consequently  it  was  able  to 
supply  only  about  80  per  cent  of  the  demand.  He  thought 
the  situation  on  his  road  would  be  improved  if  the  com- 
mission would  enter  an  order  requiring  the  railroads  to 
return  open  top  cars  to  their  owners. 

W.  A.  Worthington,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
protested  against  any  order  affecting  open  cars  only  as  being 
especially  injurious  to  western  lines,  which  now  have  a  large 
excess  of  open  cars  and  a  deficiency  of  box  cars.  He  said 
that  any  order  should  apply  to  all  classes  of  cars  alike,  but 
he  thought  any  such  order  at  the  present  time  would  be 
inadvisable. 


New  York  Hari^or. — New  York  has  one  of  the  best 
natural  harbors  in  the  world,  but  because  of  lack  of  co- 
ordination of  terminal  facilities  an  enormous  amount  of 
unnecessary  work  is  done  in  handling  its  immense  quantities 
of  freight.  Although  New  York  has  more  water  front  than 
Hamburg,  London  and  Liverpool  combined,  nevertheless 
Hamburg  handles  almost  equal  tonnage  with  only  24  miles  of 
water  front.  London  handles  almost  equal  tonnage  with  28 
miles  of  waterfront,  though  handicapped  by  an  18-ft.  tidal 
range,  and  Liverpool  luindles  almost  equal  tonnage  in  a  small 
area,  although  handicapped  by  a  28-ft.  tidal  range. 
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THE  RAILROAD  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

By  Y.  Sugimoto.  * 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  American 
railroad  system  is  the  complete  organization  of  the  railroad 
branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  About  one  year  ago  I  arrived  in 
New  York  City,  a  stranger  unfamiliar  with  American  cus- 
toms and  ways  of  living.  I  went  at  once  to  the  Railroad 
Department  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  hope  that  I  might  get 
some  helpful  suggestions  about  my  investigation  of  Ameri- 
can railroads.  I  felt  rather  uncertain  about  the  nature  of 
the  advice  I  would  receive  and  the  kind  of  welcome  that 
would  await  me. 

As  soon  as  I  met  the  men  there,  however,  my  uneasiness 
disappeared  and  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  I  was  a 
stranger  in  a  foreign  land.  They  welcomed  me  warmly 
and  assured  me  that  they  would  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  my  work  profitable  and  interesting.  They  intro- 
duced me  to  the  officials  of  the  Grand  Central  terminal  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  I  stayed  there  for  a  few  months.  I  then  took 
a  trip  through  the  eastern  and  southern  states  to  investigate 
railroad  conditions.  Wherever  it  was  possible,  I  stayed  at 
the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  everywhere  I  found  the  same 
hospitality  and  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

I  sometimes  attended  the  Bible  classes,  where  I  found  de- 
voted secretaries  and  earnest  students.  At  dinner  or 
luncheon  I  often  had  an  opportunity  to  come  in  close  touch 
with  members  and  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  eminent  men. 
On  these  occasions  they  talked  frankly  to  me;  and  though  it 
was  often  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  English,  I  never 
failed  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  good-will  and  friendliness. 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  fair-minded  interest  and  help- 
fulness? I  tried  hard  to  find  out.  This  broad-minded 
tolerance  was  even  more  interesting  when  I  remembered  the 
impression  I  had  received  upon  my  arrival  in  America  from 
some  of  the  absurd  and  dangerous  articles  in  newspapers  re- 
garding Japan  and  the  Japanese.  I  felt  then  that  the  spirit 
of  unfriendliness  in  this  great  country  must  be  very  strong, 
and  my  one  wish  was  that  I  could  speak  English  well  enough 
to  help  dispel  these  false  notions.  But  my  intercourse  with 
officers  and  members  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  soon  con- 
vinced me  that  these  ridiculous  articles  were  not  expressions 
of  the  real  sentiment  of  the  American  people.  The  mis- 
understandings and  prejudices  are  the  inventions  of  those 
who  serve  special  interests,  and  I  have  found  that  they  are 
in  no  way  shared  by  thinking  people. 

I,  an  unknown  foreign  student,  was  welcomed  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  men  as  though  I  had  been  their  life-long  friend.  Their 
spirit  is  liberal,  their  point  of  view  broad,  and  nationality 
and  creed  make  no  difference  to  them.  As  I  became  more 
and  more  assured  that  the  members  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  stand  for  the  highest  physical,  moral  and  spiritual 
development,  I  became  even  more  anxious  to  know  the  under- 
lying cause.  I  tried  to  study  every  phase  of  the  work  as  care- 
fully as  I  could  in  order  to  discover  this  cause  and  at  last 
I  decided  that  it  could  be  attributed  to  nothing  except  the 
ideals  and  teachings  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  spirit  of  broad 
Christian  sympathy  which  inspires  the  devotion  of  the 
secretaries.  It  is  the  Christian  altruism  which  actuates  large 
numbers  of  volunteer  workers,  and  it  is  the  search  for 
Christian  teaching  which  has  brought  hundreds  of  railroad 
employees  into  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Christian  organization  is 
"the  thing  which  distinguishes  these  establishments  from 
ordinary  club  houses."  How  could  the  railroads  get  along 
without  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.?  It  is  an  indispensable 
asset.  Its  sleeping  rooms  are  neat,  and  its  dining  rooms  clean. 
Its  libraries  are  provided  with  many  good  books;  but  above 
all  is  the  unseen  influence  which  pervades  the  atmosphere 
of  the  association. 

*Mr.  Sueimoto  is  connected  with  the  Imperial  Government  Railways  of 
Japan.  He  has  been  in  this  country  about  a  year  and  expects  shortly  to 
return    to    his    native    land. 


If  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  such  an  important  factor 
in  railroad  operation  in  America,  why  should  it  not  be 
equally  essential  in  Japan?  How  can  we  with  our  limited 
resources  secure  the  benefits  of  this  organization? 

It  is  not,  however,  the  magnificent  buildings  and  perfect 
accommodations  of  which  we  are  envious,  Ijut  we  want  to 
get  the  spirit  and  to  learn  what  lies  beneath  the  co-operation 
and  breadth  of  view,  which  exist  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
America.  The  present  ta.sk  in  Japan  is  to  convince  the 
government  and  others  interested  in  railroads  of  the  economic 
value  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  After  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  establish  it. 

Almost  all  the  railroads  in  Japan  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government,  and  our  constitution  allows  absolute 
freedom  of  belief;  so  that  the  fact  that  the  Railroad  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  fundamentally  Christian,  would  not  in  any  way 
prevent  its  progress. 

As  a  student  of  the  American  railroad  system  and 
especially  employee's  welfare  work,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
take  back  to  Japan  the  spirit  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  in  my  country 
the  same  kind  of  inspiring  helpfulness  that  I  have  found 
among  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  in  America. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  TRAINMAN* 

By  Roberts  Walker 

The  more  efficient  a  railroad  is,  the  more  closely  does  it 
approach  the  operating  man's  ideal — every  train  loaded  to 
the  full  capacity  of  the  engine.  Engines  thus  loaded  will 
break  no  speed  records. 

All  this  means  that  nowadays  the  majority  of  freight  crews 
have  slow  runs  of  long  hours.  The  average  run  is  100  miles 
and  a  heavy  train  may  take  from  6  to  16  hours  to  complete 
it,  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  These  reiterated  long 
slow  runs  have  undouljtedly  impressed  the  men  with  the 
tediousness  of  their  work,  and  if  they  were  seeking  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium,  we  ought  to  sympathize  with  them.  But 
of  that  more  later. 

Right  here  let  me  philosophize  a  bit.  If  big  slow  trains 
mean  higher  net  earnings,  you  as  business  men  would  think 
the  trainmen  should  co-operate  cheerfully  to  make  a  good 
showing  for  their  employers.  It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to 
say  that  few  train  crews  seem  to  be  imbued  with  any  such 
spirit  of  team  work.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  curtly  dismiss 
the  subject.  They  have  various  counter-suggestions.  They 
claim  that  more  trains  at  higher  speed  would  cost  no  more, 
by  reason  of  the  saving  of  overtime.  It  is  said  that  the 
Pennsylvania  is  giving  this  idea  a  trial  on  one  of  its  divi- 
sions. They  also  claim,  with  considerable  persuasiveness, 
that  the  amount  of  freight  moved  per  man  has  constantly 
increased  and  that  the  lessened  costs  have  been  too  largely 
at  the  men's  expense.  This  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all 
efficiency  ideals,  to  say  the  least.  If  the  management,  with- 
out requiring  greater  exertion  on  the  men's  part,  can  make 
their  work  more  productive,  the  men  ought  not  only  to  sub- 
mit but  to  pitch  in  and  help.  After  all,  trains  are  not  pulled 
by  the  men,  but  by  steam. 

In  fairness  to  the  railroads,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
W'ith  increased  train-loading  have  come  many  ameliorations 
in  working  conditions.  Wages  have  been  much  increased. 
A  freight  conductor  in  Middle  Western  territory,  running 
only  his  contract  minimum  mileage  without  extras  or  over- 
time, would  make  $133.76  in  30  days  of  less  than  ten 
hours  each.  Henry  Ford's  famous  $5-a-day  men,  at  7 
hours  a  day  for  26  days,  make  only  $130  per  month,  and 
their  work  is  incomparably  more  exacting  and  fatiguing 
than  any  freight  conductor's  under  the  above  conditions. 
If  a  freight  train  does  company  work  (like  unloading  ties  or 
ballast),  extra  pay  for  the  time  the  train  is  thus  engaged  is 
required  by  contract,  and  the  same  time  counts  as  part  of 

*From  an  address  before  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  New  York  Decem- 
ber    19,    1916. 
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the  hours  ehipscd  between  terminals;  in  other  words,  double 
pa\ment  is  required. 

Under  the  so-called  "automatic  release,"  a  crew  that  is  em- 
ployed for  a  few  miles  and  an  hour  or  two,  begins  a  brand- 
new  day  if  despatched  again  upon  their  return,  thus  getting 
pay  for  two  days'  work  within  the  space  of  16  hours  or  less. 
\\'hen  held  aw-ay  from  home  terminals  without  work,  a  day's 
pay  is  required  for  each  24  hours  thus  subject  to  call  though 
out  of  service.  Nowadays  on  many  freight  runs  the  train- 
men perform  no  work  between  terminals,  unless  a  hot  box 
or  other  emergency  develops.  Automatic  couplers  and  power 
brakes  have  lifted  from  the  brakemen  their  most  laborious 
and  dangerous  tasks.  Indeed,  these  delicate  fellows  have 
limited  by  contract  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  (five  bales) 
they  will  move  at  a  station,  have  exacted  that  heavy  supplies 
be  placed  on  cabooses  by  other  laborers  where  practicable  or 
that  two  hours'  road  pay  be  given  if  trainmen  have  to  load 
cabooses  or  transfer  caboose  equipment,  and  have  stipulated 
the  furnishing  of  ice  in  hot  weather.  The  railroads  have 
made  their  work  less  hazardous  by  block  signals,  heavier  rails 
and  more  solid  construction.  Even  on  the  engine  much  reduc- 
tion of  drudgery  has  been  accomplished.  The  engine  crew  no 


at  the  same  time  furnishing  employment  to  a  train  crew, 
Other  instances  could  be  quoted  of  the  reactionary  attitude 
of  the  train  employees  toward  the  efforts  of  their  employers 
to  move  more  freight  per  ton  of  coal  burned  or  per  train- 
mile,  but  the  motive  will  not,  I  feel  sure,  be  found  to  reside 
in  antagonism  to  long  hours  as  such.  The  reason  why  the 
men  won't  co-operate  cheerfully  in  the  effort  for  bigger  trains 
and  cheaper  transportation  costs  is  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  meat  of  this  problem,  namely: 

This  fight  is  not  for  better  hours  but  for  better  pay. 


A  STANDARD  LAMP 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  recently  designed  a  standard 
lamp  for  use  with  switch,  semaphore,  train  order  signal,  train 
marker  and  engine  classification  lights  in  which  all  parts 
have  been  made  interchangeable  as  far  as  possible  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  stock  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  hand 
and  to  facilitate  the  filling  of  requisitions  for  these  materials. 
In  these  lamps  one  body  is  common  to  all,  differing  only  in 
the  number  of  lens  openings.  One  size  of  lens  (5^  in.  in 
diameter),  one  type  of  door  and  one  style  of  lamp  top  are 
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longer  prepares  the  engine  for  service  nor  stables  it  at  the  end 
of  the  run;  hostlers  and  firetenders  do  everything  from  the  time 
a  run  is  completed  to  the  time  the  engine  backs  onto  the  next 
train  it  is  to  haul.  '  The  superheater  has  lessened  the  fire- 
men's work  somewhat.  On  many  big  engines,  a  power-driven 
apparatus  shoves  the  coal  forward  within  easy  reach  of  the 
fireman. 

The  trainmen  cannot  be  said  to  retort  in  kind.  As  a 
specimen  of  limiting  output,  I  quote  from  the  wage  contract: 

"The  practice  of  double-heading  .  .  .  will  be  dis- 
continued, except     . 

"Two  engines  with  18-in.  x  24-in.  cylinders  or  less  may  be 
double-headed  with  a  tonnage  not  exceeding  1,400  tons." 

That  is  to  say,  two  baby  engines  may  be  double- 
headed  on  a  baby  train.  Manifestly,  the  only  object  of 
such  an  exaction  is  never  to  call  out  an  engine  crew  without 


common  to  all  these  lights.  Likewise  the  bottoms  of  the 
switch  and  train  order  signal  lamps  are  alike,  while  the  train 
marker  and  engine  classification  lamps  are  identical  except 
for  the  color  of  the  lens  and  for  the  fact  that  a  blinder  is 
used  on  the  engine  classification  lamp  to  cover  the  lenses 
towards  the  center  and  rear  of  the  engine.  The  semaphore 
lamp  has  the  R.  S.  A.  standard  socket. 

The  engine  classification  and  train  marker  lamps  can  be 
used  in  any  position  right  or  left.  The  semaphore  and  switch 
lamps  are  equipped  with  long  time  burners  and  31-oz.  founts, 
while  the  train  and  train  order  signal  lamps  are  fitted  with 
one-day  burners.  The  lamps  are  made  of  18-gage  sheet 
steel  and  are  provided  with  lenses  of  the  standard  colors. 
The  general  design  of  the  lamp  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawing,  which  was  prepared  in  the  office  of  J.  M.  R. 
Fairbairn,  assistant  chief  engineer,  eastern  lines. 


Some  of  the  Very  Pressing  Transportation  Problems 


Causes  of  the  Present  Congestion;  Interest  of  the  Shipper 
as  Well  as  the  Investor  in  Upholding  Railroad  Credit 

By  Winthrop   M.  Daniels 
Meml)er  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


I  SUPPOSE  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  railroad  transportation  when  there  has  been  a 
greater  number  of  problems  pressing  for  solution,  or  when 
these  problems  were  of  greater  magnitude  or  more  baffling 
in  their  complexity.  Without  attempting  even  the  briefest 
recapitulation,  we  cannot  avoid  mention  of  the  matter  of 
car  shortage,  with  its  attendant  evil  of  the  embargo;  of  the 
necessity  of  securing  in  the  public  interest  continuity  of  rail- 
road operation  despite  the  disruption  that  is  threatened  by 
reason  of  wage  disputes;  of  the  scope  which  governmental 
regulation  of  transportation  should  assume  in  future,  in  the 
apportionment  of  regulatory  powers  as  between  federal  and 
local  agents;  of  the  proposed  federal  control  of  railroad  se- 
curity issued;  of  the  proposed  federal  incorporation  of  inter- 
state carriers;  of  the  proposed  unification  of  the  taxation  of 
carriers;  of  the  readjustment  of  the  administrative  machin- 
ery of  the  federal  commission,  either  in  the  direction  of  re- 
gional boards  or  otherwise;  of  the  proposed  grant  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  power  to  fix  abso- 
lute rates,  or  at  least  minimum  rates  in  addition  to  their 
present  power  of  fixing  reasonable  maximum  rates.  These 
and  scores  of  other  problems  press  for  consideration  and 
solution,  and  the  Newlands  commission  confronts  a  task 
almost  comparable  in  difficulty  if  not  in  magnitude  with  that 
which  beset  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  the  very  obvious  fact  that 
the  expansion  of  business,  and  particularly  the  swollen  vol- 
ume of  exports,  has  precipitated  a  demand  upon  our  trans- 
portation system  which  that  system  has  found  itself  unable 
to  meet.  Contributory  to  this  result  is  the  practical  tem- 
porar}^  breakdown  of  water  routes.  Both  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Line  and  the  Luckenbach  Line  have 
taken  their  fleets  out  of  the  Panama  Canal  service,  and,  while 
occasional  vessels  under  charter  ply  the  waters  of  the  canal, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  which  in  nonnal  times 
would  traverse  that  waterway  are  now  saddled  upon  the  over- 
land rail  routes.  On  the  Great  Lakes  also  the  vessels  in 
service  have  actually  declined  in  number  and  carrying  capac- 
ity, with  the  result  that  the  ordinary  lake-and-rail  traffic  is 
compelled  in  augmented  volume  to  seek  an  outlet  over  all- 
rail  routes.  Despite  this  practical  breakdown  of  accustomed 
channels  of  transportation,  and  in  part  because  of  this  very 
breakdown,  the  rail  carriers  have  been  handling  a  greater 
tonnage  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

The  immediate  remedies,  however,  have  to  a  certain  degree 
been  recognized.  The  maximum  utilization  of  extent  equip- 
ment, and  in  particular  the  fairer  distribution  of  such  equip- 
ment by  the  carriers'  observance  of  their  own  car  service 
rules  for  the  return  and  interchange  of  foreign  cars,  will  con- 
tribute appreciably  to  lessening  many  of  the  more  pressing 
cases  of  hardship.  Augmented  charges  for  track  storage  or 
warehousing,  with  progressive  demurrage  charges,  will  help, 
but  the  carriers  must  at  the  same  time  be  equally  ready  to 
augment  their  per  diem  and  to  impose  and  enforce  heavy 
progressive  penalties  upon  each  other  for  the  detention  on 
their  lines  of  foreign  equipment.  If  the  American  Railway 
Association  cannot  exercise  over  its  members  any  power  other 
than  that  of  mere  recommendation,  it  is  apparent  that  such 

*From    an   address   before    the    Toledo   Transportation    Club   on   November 
23,   1916. 


power  must,  in  the  public  interest,  be  lodged  where  it  can 
be  effectively  exercised.  Many  cars  held  idle  because  ma- 
terial for  repairs  was  awaited  from  the  owning  line  should 
have  been  promptly  made  servicealile  by  the  carrier  in  whose 
custody  such  cars  were,  and  as  promptly  put  back  in  public 
service. 

The  queries  that  are  daily  being  put  by  the  com- 
mission to  the  various  carriers  of  the  numljer  of  foreign  cars 
held,  of  the  number  returned,  of  the  average  daily  car  move- 
ment, of  the  number  detained  under  demurrage,  and  the 
periods  and  causes  of  detention,  are  laying  a  basis  for  a 
remedy  of  the  systematic  disregard  liy  the  carriers  of  their 
own  rules,  and  for  the  avoidance  of  penalizing  such  prac- 
tices in  future.  In  this  respect  and  in  many  others  it  is  be- 
coming apparent  that  in  acute  crises  such  as  the  present,  and 
especially  in  the  laying  and  raising  of  embargoes,  there  must 
be  a  concentration  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  some  central 
body;  and  that  the  exercise  of  such  authority  in  the  public 
interest  must  supersede  for  the  time  the  selfish  policy  that 
would  otherwise  dictate  and  control  the  action  of  individual 
lines.  Such  authority  must  also  be  exercised  in  drastic  re- 
straint of  speculative  shippers,  who,  under  pretense  of  in- 
tended reconsignment,  hold  cars  in  congested  terminals  until 
the  opportunity  of  a  sufficiently  favorable  sale  of  the  freight 
presents  itself. 

R.^iLWAYS  Unable  to  Handle  Trateic 

If  we  look  beyond  the  present  emergency,  and  the  emer- 
gency measures  that  may  help  to  remedy  it,  the  underlying 
situation  which  discloses  itself  is  far  from  reassuring.  The 
ultimate  fact  is  that  the  American  railways  as  a  whole  are 
at  present  unable  to  handle  the  total  volume  of  American 
commerce  at  peak  load  This  is  a  condition  in  which  indus- 
trial America  cannot  and  will  not  permanently  acquiesce. 

The  essential  cause  of  this  unpreparedness  is  that  in  recent 
years  the  requisite  additions  to  equipment  and  facilities  have 
not  been  made.  While  the  shortage  of  cars  is  the  most 
patent  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  transportation  facilities, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  more  cars  alone  would 
not  wholly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  hour.  Without 
additicftial  locomotive  power,  and  without  additional  track 
and  tenninal  facilities,  a  mere  increase  in  cars  might  con- 
ceivably intensify  congestion  rather  than  remove  it.  While 
from  1908  to  1914  the  average  annual  addition  to  first  track 
was  4,342  miles,  the  new  mileage  built  in  1915  was  less  than 
in  any  year  since  the  Civil  War.  The  miles  of  main  track 
per  10,000  inhabitants  has  shown  a  slight  but  a  progressive 
decline  for  every  year  since  1908.  While  the  addition  to  the 
cars  in  service,  exclusive  of  private  cars,  increased  in  the 
five-year  period  1906-1910  by  approximately  300,000,  for 
the  succeeding  period  of  five  years  the  increase  was  less  than 
115,000.  And  even  if  the  greater  capacity  of  later  built 
equipment  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  additional  ton- 
capacity  added  in  the  two  periods  was  15,000,000  tons  for 
the  first  as  against  10,900,000  for  the  second. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  car  efficiency  is  the 
product  not  merely  of  the  number  of  cars,  but  of  their  capac- 
ity and  the  average  number  of  car-miles  made  daily.  But 
making  all  due  allowance  for  these  modifying  factors,  it 
appears  indisputable  that  the  capacity  of  our  rail  transporta- 
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tion  system  as  a  whole  has  been  falling  astern  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  demands  of  traffic. 

Causes 

When  we  analyze  the  causes  of  this  relative  decline,  there 
are  certain  imjxjrtant  facts  that  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  enormous  aggregate  expenditure 
which  annual  betterments  and  additions  require.  This  has 
been  variously  estimated  from  $500,000,000  to  $700,000,000 
a  year.  Gigantic  as  this  seems,  the  lower  sum  is  but  little 
over  3  per  cent  of  the  present  outstanding  securities  of  the 
carriers,  and  can  hardly  be  deemed  at  the  outside  more  than 
a  5  per  cent  annual  addition  to  the  property  investment  of 
the  transportation  system.  Such  an  increment  to  the  plant 
of  a  manufacturing  concern  would  seem  fairly  modest.  And 
yet  this  enormous  aggregate,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  provided 
out  of  surplus  earnings,  must  come  from  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties, and  not  a  dollar  can  be  coerced  into  this  or  any  other 
channel  of  investment,  but  must  come  from  the  voluntary 
action  of  investors.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have  prac- 
tically absorbed  $1,500,000,000  of  our  railroad  securities 
formerly  held  abroad,  the  securities  themselves  having  been 
released  by  foreign  holders  in  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
balance  of  indebtedness  created  by  our  excess  of  exports. 
New  industrial  enterprises  launched  during  the  same  time 
have  absorbed  an  unknown  but  possibly  an  equal  amount  of 
free  capital  coming  on  our  domestic  market  for  investment. 
Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
the  average  return,  estimated  at  about  63^  per  cent,  upon 
the  carriers  aggregate  book  cost  of  road  and  equipment,  has 
been  higher  than  for  any  year  since  statistics  have  been  kept 
— that  is,  since  1891 — the  relatively  meager  sale  of  new  rail- 
road securities  has  supplied  a  wholly  inadequate  sum  to 
finance  current  requirements  in  the  line  of  needed  additions 
and  betterments. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if,  upon  the  return  of  normal  con- 
ditions, the  investor  persists  in  his  reluctance  to  furnish  the 
sums  required  to  supply  the  current  needs  of  our  railway 
system,  we  shall  confront  a  situation  where  inadequate  facil- 
ities will  become  chronic,  a  condition,  one  needs  hardly  to 
say,  which  will  mean  a  revolution  in  the  entire  system  of 
railroad  ownership,  control  and  management. 

Decline  in  Freight  Rates 

There  is  but  one  suggestion  which  seems  pertinent  in  con- 
clusion. The  average  of  freight  revenues  per  ton-mile  has 
shown  on  the  whole  a  declining  tendency  since  1891.  The 
average  in  1891  was  practically  9  mills  per  ton-mile;  for 
the  past  five  years  it  has  been  below  7^  mills  per  ton-mile; 
in  1914  and  1915  only  7j^  mills  per  ton-mile.  Compared 
with  the  almost  universal  increase  in  the  price  level  gener- 
ally, the  persistent  tendency  in  freight  rates  on  the  average 
to  fall  is  a  most  striking  phenomenon.  It  suggests  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  shipper's  interest,  in  case  he  desires  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  system  of  non-governmental  opera- 
tion, is  not  primarily  an  interest  in  the  fair  relative 
adjustment  of  rates,  his  own  and  his  competitors',  rather 
than  a  further  reduction  in  the  absolute  height  of  freight 
rates,  with  its  apparent  inevitable  sequel  either  of  inade- 
quate service  or  of  a  radical  change  to  governmental  owner- 
ship and  operation.  Upon  that  issue  I  shall  not  even 
venture  to  suggest  the  pros  and  cons.  But  this  I  do  insist 
upon,  that  if  a  fundamental  change  of  that  character  is  to 
come,  it  ought  not  to  come  through  the  unintelligent  policy 
of  first  blmdly  courting  inadequate  service,  and  therein  des- 
peration, resolving  to  escape  the  ills  which  our  policy,  or 
lack  of  policy,  has  brought  upon  us,  by  flying  to  other  ills 
that  we  know  not  of. 

Public  Interest  in  Railway  Wage  Disputes 

The  partial  failure  of  railway  carriers  to  afford  adequate 


service  is  traceable  to  the  carriers'  unpreparedness  in  the 
matter  of  equipment  and  facilities.  But  we  have  recently 
had  brought  into  vivid  relief  the  possibility  of  an  even  more 
extensive  breakdown  in  transportation  service,  due  to  the 
inal)ility  of  railway  managers  and  emi)loyees  to  come  to  a 
mutual  voluntary  agreement  over  disputed  questions  of  serv- 
ice and  wages.  This  disrujjtion  of  the  transportation  system 
was  avoided  by  the  compulsion  of  law  in  decreeing  an  ex- 
perimental trial  of  a  new  method  of  making  compensation 
to  certain  classes  of  employees.  This  at  least  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  statute  which  decreed  such  an  experiment, 
that  the  increased  cost  thrown  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
carriers,  even  if  its  entire  burden  were  eventually  shifted  on 
tlie  public  in  the  form  of  rates,  would  have  been  multiplied 
many  times  over  if  the  controversy  had  issued  in  a  general 
stoppage  of  traffic  and  a  consequent  cessation  of  general 
industry. 

The  acute  question  remains  of  guaranteeing  a  fair  and 
even-handed  settlement  of  like  disputes  in  future  without 
the  attendant  peril  of  blocking  the  wheels  of  commerce.  If 
disputes  of  this  character  affected  the  principals  only  it 
might  be  possible  to  allow  them  to  go  to  extremities  until  a 
trial  of  strength  had  indicated  the  relative  economic  strength 
of  their  respective  positions.  Where,  however,  the  chief 
party  in  interest,  the  general  public,  the  all  of  us,  must  be 
the  chief  sufferer  in  such  a  crude  trial  of  opposing  force, 
there  is  every  reason  to  provide  for  a  method  of  adjustment 
by  which  the  more  primitive  struggle  of  a  fight  to  a  finish 
may  be  supplanted  by  a  fairer  and  more  rational  process. 
Nor  can  either  contending  party,  if  the  one  is  assured  of  a 
just  and  prompt  satisfaction  of  its  just  claims,  and  the  other 
of  a  just  and  certain  recompense  for  compliance  with  such 
just  claims,  show  any  good  ground  why  the  public  shall  not 
prescribe  the  instrumentalities  or  agencies  by  which  the  costs 
to  society  as  a  whole  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Neither 
the  shibboleth  of  coercion  nor  the  shibboleth  of  confiscation 
is  going  to  persuade  the  American  public  that  its  interests 
are  probably  subordinate  to  those  of  one  part  or  another 
part  of  its  constituent  members. 

Plan  of  Arbitration  Imperfect 

When  I  have  said  this,  I  am  far  from  indulging  in  any 
indiscriminate  laudation  of  what  is  loosely  termed  "arbitra- 
tion." The  truth  is  that  distrust  of  arbitration,  as  that 
process  has  frequently  operated  in  the  past,  is  often  well 
grounded.  Boards  of  arbitration  have  in  many  instances 
failed  because  the  arbitrators  were  inexpert,  because  their 
awards  were  mechanical  compromises,  because  their 
adjudications  have  been  occasional  and  spasmodic,  because 
after  a  brief  activity  virtue  has  gone  out  of  these  tribunals, 
leaving  an  increasing  twilight  zone  of  disputed  questions 
undetermined,  and  because  no  continuous  power  of  enforce- 
ment of  awards  has  existed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
grounds  of  dispute  and  recrimination.  What  would  the 
business  community,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  commercial 
differences  ever  growing  in  number  and  in  complexity,  think 
of  a  system  of  courts  which  was  constituted  only  occasionally 
when  the  tension  between  litigants  had  reached  a  dangerous 
limit,  .and  which,  having  handed  down  judgments  upon  a 
few  main  controversies,  and  these  based  often  upon  no  well- 
ascertained  or  clearly  defined  principles,  expired  by  limita- 
tion, without  the  continuous  power  to  pass  upon  matters 
daily  arising  which  fell  outside  of  the  letter  of  its  decisions? 
The  history  of  much  arbitration  shows  that  the  arbitrators 
in  many  cases  must  first  be  made  acquainted  with  the  intri- 
cate and  often  elaborate  conditions  of  particular  kinds  of 
work  and  its  remuneration.  If  they  started  with  this  knowl- 
edge, it  would  happen  not  infrequently  that  negotiation 
would  render  an  arbitral  litigation  unnecessary.  And  an 
expert,    continuous   and    authoritative   board   of   conference, 
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calling  upon  an  umpire  who  might  be  an  ex-officio  member 
only  when  negotiation  had  failed,  is  what  seems  requisite  to 
make  the  wage  adjustments  which  the  interests  not  only  of 
the  principal  contestants  but  of  the  general  public  impera- 
tively require. 

There  are  but  two  observations  which  I  venture  to  add  to 
this  already  too  lengthy  address.  One  is  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, nothing  would  be  a  more  serious  mistake  than  to  im- 
pose the  fixing  of  rates  of  wages  upon  a  tribunal  whose  duty 
it  is  to  fix  rates  for  transportation  service.  It  would  travel 
the  endless  road  of  failure  in  trying  to  avoid  the  double 
reproach  that  in  setting  rates  it  was  looking  beyond  to  the 
wage  remuneration  the  rates  would  afford,  and  that  in  set- 
ting wages  it  was  committing  itself  in  advance  to  the  rates 
it  would  have  to  establish.  The  other  observation  is  that  if 
the  multiplication  of  commissions,  industrial,  commercial 
and  social,  seems  to  be  but  creating  an  endlessly  complex 
machine  of  administration,  this  is  the  price  that  must  in- 
evitably be  paid  if  we  are  to  cope  with  the  endlessly  growing 
com.plexity  of  the  modern  industrial  order. 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  ON  PASSENGER  CARS* 

By  T.  S.  Potts 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 

The  essential  features  of  an  extinguisher  for  rolling  equip- 
ment are: — substantial  construction,  sufficient  size  to  cope 
with  the  ordinary  incipient  fire,  capable  of  withstanding 
rough  handling  or  shaking  without  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  the  extinguishing  agents,  non-freezing  when  used  in  cold 
climates,  easily  operated  and  readily  accessible  for  examina- 
tion to  ascertain  if  it  is  in  working  order.  Some  states  have 
laws  requiring  installation  on  passenger  coaches  of  extin- 
guishers constructed  to  certain  specifications.  These  specifi- 
cations are,  as  a  rule,  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  to  meet 
throughout  and  therefore  the  states'  enforcement  has  been 
lenient  to  such  an  extent  that  almost  any  type  of  extinguisher 
has  been  acceptable.  The  railroads,  generally  speaking,  have 
selected,  in  most  cases,  extinguishers  above  the  quality  which 
might  be  said  to  just  satisfy  the  laws. 

The  careless  person  with  smoking  material  and  his  non- 
descript baggage  contents  is  still  about,  fires  from  electrical 
causes  from  either  the  car  lighting  system  or  contact  with 
outside  overhead  electric  wires  are  frequent,  and  fires  from 
blazing  journal  boxes  igniting  wood  underframes  are  still 
reported.  A  record  of  the  equipment  used  by  twenty  rail- 
roads on  their  passenger  coaches  shows : 

2  roads  •ise  the  hreak-boitle  type. 

2  roads  use  the  break-botV'le  type  and  tip-over  type. 

2  roads  use  the  tip-over  type. 

2  loads  use  the  tip  over  "jnecial  railroad  type. 

2  roads  use  the  air-expelling  type   (non-freezing). 

3  roads  use  the  ncn-fieezini;  cartridge  type. 

1  road  uses  dry  powder  and  one-quart  type   (non-freezing). 

2  roads  use  the  one-quart  type   (non-freezing). 

1  road  uses  the  tip-over  special  railroad  type  and  the  air-expel- 
ling fnon-freezing)   type. 

1   road  ufes  the  one-quart  and  hand  grenade  types  (non-freezing). 

I  road  uses  the  tip-over,  the  non-freezing  cartridge,  air-expel- 
ling and  dry  powder  types. 

Non-freezing  extinguishers  are  used  on  ten  railroads,  the 
3-gallon  tip-over  and  break-bottle  types  on  six  railroads, 
the  "special  railroad"  tip-over  on  two  roads  and  the  3-gal- 
lon tip-over,  railroad  special  and  the  non-freezing  type  on 
two  roads. 

The  ten  roads  using  the  non-freezing  extinguisher  operate 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  one  road  using  the  tip- 
over  and  break-bottle  type  operates  entirely  in  the  South. 
Three  roads  using  the  one-quart  type  are  partly  electrified 
and  the  road  using  the  hand  grenade  passes  through  a 
state  having  laws  regarding  the  installation  of  fire  extinguish- 
ers. 

The  air-expelling  and  one-quart  extinguishers  come  near- 
est to  meeting  the  requirements  for  use  in  cars,  for  both  can 

•From  a  paper  presented  before  the  Railway  Fire  Prevention  Association. 


withstand  considerable  hard  usage  without  damage.  No 
amount  of  shaking  will  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  extin- 
guishing agency;  neither  will  freeze  at  temperatures  ex- 
perienced in  the  United  States,  but  one  (the  one-quart  type) 
only  is  readily  accessible  for  examination  though  recently 
an  air-expelling  machine  has  been  manufactured  which  can 
be  tested  with  a  pressure  gage  while  in  service.  The  air  and 
the  one-quart  extinguishers  each  has  its  limitation,  the  one- 
quart  extinguisher  being  most  effective  for  fires  on  electrical 
equipment  and  small  oil  fires,  but  is  not  as  efficient  for  freely 
burning  fires.  The  air-expelling  extinguisher  is  absolutely 
dangerous  to  life  on  electrical  fires;  it  will  probably  ex- 
tingui.sh  the  other  fires. 

All  state  laws  referring  to  the  installation  of  fire  ex- 
tinguishers on  rolling  equipment  should  be  examined  and, 
if  possible,  general  specifications  drawn  up  to  cover  all  the 
requirements.  Where  laws  exist,  the  states'  approval  of  any 
special  make  of  fire  extinguisher  should  be  obtained  and  a 
record  of  the  type  of  extinguishers  used  on  all  railroads, 
and  why  they  were  adopted,  should  be  made.  Investigation 
might  possibly  bring  out  that  instead  of  in.stalling  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  each  car  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  have  each 
trainman,  who  at  present  carries  a  kit,  carry  one  extinguisher 
in  his  regular  train  equipment.  In  this  event  the  one-quart 
seems  to  be  the  only  adaptable  type  now  available. 


A    MONTHLY    ANALYSIS    OF    OPERATING 
EXPENSES 

By  J.  H.  Hopkins 

While  it  is  true  that  the  operating  ratio — relation  of  ex- 
penses to  earnings — is  a  factor  on  which  great  emphasis  is 
laid  in  judging  the  earning  power  of  a  railroad,  in  point  of 
fact  this  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  operating  efficiency, 
nor  is  it  of  material  value  in  comparing  the  performance  of 
the  several  divisions  of  any  one  railroad. 

Even  when  operating  conditions  on  two  or  more  divisions 
are  similar,  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons  from  gross 
earnings,  expenses  and  net  earnings.  So  many  factors  are 
involved  that  while  physical  location  and  mileage  may  be 
closely  analogous,  the  character  of  traffic,  position  of  ter- 
minals and  by  what  division  operated,  apportionment  of 
rates,  etc.,  all  enter  largely  into  the  operating  ratios  and  make 
it  misleading  to  compare  any  two  divisions  for  which  earn- 
ings and  expenses  are  kept. 

The  preparation  of  monthly  statistics  to  compare  earn- 
ings and  expenses  by  divisions  would  therefore  seem  of 
doubtful  value.  The  plan  entails  a  great  amount  of  work 
in  apportioning  overhead  expenses  as  well  as  revenues,  and  is 
of  little  practical  use  as  a  measure  of  operating  efficiency 
because  of  the  large  number  of  arbitraries  making  up  the 
figures  on  both  sides  of  the  ledger,  and  because  it  fails  to 
show  the  service  performed  for  the  amount  of  money 
expended. 

Some  roads  keep  their  earnings  and  expenses  only  by 
corporate  companies  in  accordance  with  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulations.  An  immense  amount  of  account- 
ing is  saved  in  this  way,  though  there  is  an  advantage  lost 
by  not  placing  each  superintendent  on  an  independent  basis 
and  treating  his  division  as  a  separate  railroad,  for  the  net 
earnings  of  which  he  is  held  accountable. 

The  very  nature  of  railroad  transportation,  however,  makes 
this  plan  only  an  ideal,  impracticable  under  conditions  as 
they  exist;  for  each  division  cannot  stand  off  by  itself  but 
is  so  inter^vovcn  into  the  entire  system  that  its  individual 
earning  power  must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  good  of 
the  company  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

With  this  rivalry  among  the  several  divisions  showing 
separate  net  earnings,  comes  the  tendency  to  shift  transporta- 
tion difficulties  onto  a  neighbor  perhaps  less  suited  by  operat- 
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DF.TAII,  OF  OI-ERATING  EXPENSKS  WITH  UNIT  COSTS 

-MONTH   OK.. 191    . 

MAINTKNANCK   OF    WAY    AN1>   STKUCTl'RICS 

AcciiunI 
No 

Trlmarr  Accountt 

I'ASSENC.KR 

FHEICHT 

I'NIIIVIDKI) 

TOTAL 

Total  Charites 

rmtCost, 

Total (  harges 

Unit  Co.li 
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Sym- 
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D°c. 
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A 
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A 

.■116 
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A 
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A 

.'HI 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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A 

.'IK 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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11 
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A 
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C 
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A 
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U 
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D 
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F. 
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C 
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C 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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E 
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M 
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M 
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M 
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M 
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415 

Clearing   Wrecks 

1 

O 

s 

" 

416 

Dmmag*  to  Property 

(1 

s 

C 

417 

Damaga  to  Live  Stock  on   Right  of   Way 

c 
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Loss  and   Damage — Freight 

Q 
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o 
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V 

s 

c 
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s 

c 

Q 

Symbols— 

A— Equated  Milel  of  Main  Traclt   Maintained. 

(i   mites   Side  track   equivalent   to    1   mile   Main   track). 

Toul  Quantity  for  the  Montk 

U — Per  Mile  of  Snow  and   Sand  Fences  and   Snowsheds  Maintauicd. 

C— Per   100  Train    Miles   (Total    Pasfienger,    Freight   and    Miscellaneous). 

1>— Per  lOU  Locomotive  Miles  (Total  Passenger,  Freight  and  Miscellaneous — Road  and  Yard) 

E— Per   I.C^O  Tons  Handled  over   Wharves. 

F — Per    100   Passenger   Locomotive   Miles   (Road  and   Yard). 

G — Per  100  Freight  Locomotive  Miles   (Road  and  Yard). 

11— Per  1.000  Freight  Car  Miles  (Loaded  and  Empty). 

1— Per  1.000  Passenger  Car  Miles  (All  Passenger  Train  Equipment). 

J— Per  $ip0  Passenger  Station  Earning*. 

K— Per  I.OOO.OOO  Equated  L.C.L.  Tons  Handled  at  Stations 

(100  Tons  (iar   Load   Freight    Equivalent  to   1   Ton   L.C.L). 

L — Per  100  Passenger  Equiitment  Cars  Switched  at  Terminals. 

- 

M— Per  1,000  Freight  Cars  Switched  in  Yards. 

N^Per  100  Road  Passenger  Locomotive  Miles. 

Q— Per  1,000.000  Tons  Lading  Hauled  One  Mile. 

R— Per   1,000  Miles  Run  by  Sleeping  Cars  Operated. 

U— Per  1,000  Equated   L.C.L.  Tons  Transported 

_J 

ing  or  physical  conditions,  or  by  the  immediate  situation  at 
hand,  to  take  the  burden  that  one  division  is  eager  to  unload. 
The  result  is  often  an  increased  expense  to  the  company  and 
may  do  far  more  to  increase  operating  costs  than  would  be 
saved  by  that  "healthy"  independent  rivalry  among  the  sev- 
eral parts.  The  more  aggressive  or  influential  superintend- 
ent often  wins  at  the  expense  of  his  less  fortunate  neighbor. 
The  "putting  it  over"  policy  is  a  temporary  boon  to  the  man 
smooth  enough  to  win  out,  but  it  may  be  a  disastrous  policy 
for  the  stockholders  and  the  public,  and  withal  an  economic 
waste. 

To  be  sure,  the  duties  of  the  general  officers  are  to  super- 
vise division  operations  and  make  them  cooperative  to  the 
general  good  of  the  organization,  but  there  are  many  details 
over  which  the  higher  officers  exert  no  control,  and  occasion- 
ally more  momentous  situations  are  found  to  exist  which 
have  grown  up  with  the  organization,  and  they  care  not  to 
or  dare  not  disturb  them. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  rather  measure  a  man's  opera- 
tions by  another  "yard  stick"  than  his  operating  ratio;  one 
that  will  measure  his  own  performance  exclusively,  which  he 
will  not  be  tempted  to  improve  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh- 
bor. 

As  aforesaid,  comparisons  between  divisions  are  difficult 
and  ofttimes  misleading,  and  the  most  careful  method  of 
analyzing  costs  may  be  unfair  to  one  or  another.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  highly  desirable  that  comparisons  be  made 
if  we  aie  to  create  the  right  sort  of  rivalry  and  measure  the 
growth  of  economic  developments  that  must  come  to  offset 
the  rapidly  increased  cost  due  to  outside  influences  beyond 
the  division  superintendent's  control. 

To  make  an  analysis  of  operating  costs,  therefore,  my  plan 
would  be  to  put  each  primary  account  of  a  superintendent's 
division  on  a  unit  basis  such  as  would  measure  as  fairly  as 
possible  the  cost  of  service  in  terms  of  work  performed. 

It  is  comparatively  simple  to  keep  maintenance  of  way 
and  maintenance  of  equipment  expenses  under  control.  In 
large  measure  funds  can  be  appropriated  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  property  and  rolling  stock  as  occasion  demands,  and  we 
may  know  at  all  times  where  we  stand  and  what  is  the  safe 
policy  to  pursue. 

The  traffic  and  general  expenses  are  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  division  superintendent,  and  are  probably  of 
little  use  subdivided  among  the  divisions  of  a  corporate  road. 

Transportation  expenses,  comprising  about  50  per  cent  of 
all  operating  expenses,  are  the  most  difficult  to  control  and 
cannot  be  met  by  appropriations  or  arbitrary  adjustments 
to  meet  contingencies  which  may  arise.    They  are  of  a  varied 


character,  involve  all  sorts  of  problems  and  usually  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

Along  the  lines  suggested,  I  have  formulated  the  accom- 
panying plan  for  measuring  division  expenses  on  the  unit  cost 
basis,  emphasizing  in  the  analysis  transportation  expenses 
more  especially,  as  the  maintenance  of  way  and  maintenance 
of  equipment  expenses  can  be  better  controlled,  and  traffic, 
miscellaneous  operation  and  general  expenses  need  not  be 
represented  at  all  in  a  superintendent's  division  costs. 

In  whatever  respect  a  tabulation  of  this  kind  fails  to  meas- 
ure the  relative  operating  efficiency  of  the  several  divisions 
of  one  railroad  system  or  of  different  systems,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  it  will  in  a  very  fair  way  measure  the 
performance  of  the  several  divisions  individually  by  the 
comparisons  it  affords  from  month  to  month  and  year  to 
year.  As  for  transportation  costs,  we  now  have  nothing  by 
which  to  gage  these  vital  expense  items  except  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  increases  and  decreases  in  business. 

While  no  doubt  more  suitable  units  could  be  found  for 
a  number  of  the  primary  accounts  to  obtain  better  measures 
of  cost,  the  idea  has  been  to  apply  operating  statistics  that 
are  usually  available  so  as  to  avoid  keeping  up  records  for 
this  purpose  alone,  particularly  quantities  that  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  less  important  primary  accounts. 

The  scheme  outlined  in  the  accompanying  table  is  capable 
of  further  development  or  may  be  curtailed  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  designated  accounts,  as  desired.  It  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  meet  the  needs  and  conditions  of  any  railroad. 
The  purpose  here  is  simply  to  illustrate  the  plan  along  prac- 
tical lines,  and  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  cost  analysis  by  applying  to  the  various  primary 
accounts  those  statistics  that  can  be  most  readily  procured, 
or  which  should  be  kept  for  general  use  on  all  railroads. 


Swiss  Railway  Electrefication. — ^The  electrification  of 
67  miles  of  the  St.  Gothard  line  of  the  Swiss  State  Railways, 
now  in  progress,  is  the  first  step  in  a  project  ultimately 
to  operate  all  the  federal-owned  lines  in  that  country,  ag- 
gregating nearly  2,000  miles,  by  electric  power.  The  single- 
phase  a.  c.  system,  as  is  now  operating  on  the  Lotschberg 
line,  is  to  be  used  on  this  and  future  electrifications,  the 
commission  in  charge  having  decided  that  it  is  the  only 
system  worthy  of  serious  consideration  for  a  project  of  such 
magnitude.  While  all  the  usual  benefits  are  expected  to 
accrue  from  the  improvement,  the  principal  item  is  the 
economy  of  utilizing  the  immense  water  power  resources  of 
the  Alps,  thereby  making  the  railroads  independent  of  ex- 
pensive imported  fuel,  there  being  no  coal  mined  in  Switzer- 
land.— Railway  Electrical  Engineer. 
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REPORT  OF  DIVISION  OF  SAFETY 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  pam- 
phlet of  51  jKiges  containing  the  report  of  H.  W.  Behiaj), 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Safety,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1916.  The  report  proper  fills  about  half  of  the  pamphlet, 
the  rest  being  taken  up  with  tal)les  showing  the  doings  of 
the  inspectors  of  freight  cars  and  a  rei)rint  of  that  part  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  commission,  issued  last  month, 
which  deals  widi  the  work  of  this  division. 

The  number  of  freight  cars  inspected  during  the  year  was 
908,566,  which  is  about  92,000  less  than  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding, but  118,000  more  than  in  the  year  1914.  There  is 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  cars  found  defective,  as  measured 
by  the  percentage  of  defective  cars  to  the  total  number  in- 
spected. Of  freight  cars,  this  percentage  was  3.72;  of  pas- 
senger cars,  1.82  and  of  locomotives  3.66.  The  number  of 
defects  per  thousand  cars  or  engines  inspected  was  45.56. 
Attention  is  called  to  these  gratifying  decreases  accomplished 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  tremendously  increased  volume  of 
business;  and  at  the  same  time  the  roads  have  had  to  do  a 
great  amount  of  work  on  cars  to  bring  them  into  conformity 
with  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  commission.  The  report 
commends  the  ]Ma.ster  Car  Builders'  Association  for  pro- 
hibiting the  exchange  of  cars,  after  April  1,  1917,  which  do 
not  comply  with  the  government  standards,  a  rule  which  will 
tend  to  expedite  the  proper  equipment  of  cars. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part 
of  certain  carriers  in  reducing  their  car  repair  forces  when 
business  is  dull — at  the  very  time  when  the  required  safety 
appliances  can  be  applied  to  cars  with  the  greatest  economy. 
The  adoption  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  of  a 
standard  type  of  car  coupler  is  hailed  as  an  epoch-making 
step.  The  obvious  advantage  of  standardization  of  coupler 
equipment  should  lead  to  its  immediate  introduction  and 
use. 

Handholds  which  are  too  short  and  handholds,  ladders 
and  sill  steps  which  are  loose,  continue  to  be  reported  with 
too  much  frequency.  The  condition  of  air  brakes  is  improv- 
ing but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  It  is  noted 
that  the  railroad  companies'  air  brake  inspectors  are  becom- 
ing better  educated  in  their  work.  The  report  cites  a  num- 
ber of  court  decisions  which  have  had  the  effect  of  stiffening 
the  air-brake  law.  The  use  of  logging  cars,  operated  by  the 
logging  companies'  employees,  on  standard  railroads,  is  at- 
tended by  some  dangerous  practices  and  some  violations  of 
law. 

Hours  or  Service 

The  number  of  instances  of  all  classes  of  excess  service 
reported  during  the  year  was  98,312,  an  increase  of  19,372 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  About  four- fifths  of 
the  cases  were  in  train  service  and  one-fifth  in  telegraph 
service.  A  table  is  given,  covering  four  years,  showing  -the 
reported  causes  for  overwork  in  train  service.  For  the  year 
1916,  out  of  a  total  of  73,055  causes  derailments  account  for 
25,013.  The  report  notes  painstaking  care  on  the  part  of 
many  roads  in  making  reports  of  hours  of  service,  but  others 
are  careless  and  omit  some  items.  Noting  the  courts'  de- 
cisions excusing  railroads  which  have  thus  made  incomplete 
reports,  a  penalty  is  recommended  for  each  item  omitted. 
There  have  been  cases  where  men  on  wrecking  trains  worked 
long  hours  and  then,  after  the  wrecking  service  was  com- 
pleted, were  still  continued  on  duty,  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  The  inspectors  have  found  a  large  number  of 
cases  where  the  hours  of  duty,  both  of  trainmen  and  teleg- 
raphers, have  been  broken  up  into  two  or  more  parts  in  an 
unreasonable  attempt  to  evade  the  law;  and  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  in  these  cases  have  not  been  in  harmony. 

The  application  of  the  nine-hour  and  thirteen-hour  pro- 
visions of  the  law  to  the  services  of  switch  tenders  who  re- 


ceive or  transmit  by  telei)hone  information  concerning  train 
movements,  has  been  viewed  differently  by  different  courts 
and  the  law  should  be  clarified.  In  this  section  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "other  employees"  also  needs  to  be  defined. 

lIlCROES 

Medals  of  honor  for  heroic  acts  in  saving  or  endeavoring  to 
save  life  were  conferred  during  the  year  on  Harry  E.  Duey, 
Will  Leggins  and  Walter  Lynch. 

Investigation  of  Accidents 

The  report  gives  seven  pages  to  a  review  of  the  85  inves- 
tigations held  during  the  year  to  determine  the  causes  of  col- 
lisions and  derailments.  This  subject  was  partly  covered  in 
the  commission's  annual  report,  as  noticed  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  December  8,  page  1043.  The  inspectors  find,  on  a 
number  of  roads,  that  the  manual  block  system  is  managed  in 
a  very  slovenly  way.     Says  the  report: 

"On  one  road,  where  a  particularly  bad  condition  was 
found,  no  attention  seemed  to  be  paid  to  the  rules  under  which 
the  l^lock  system  is  supposed  to  be  operated.  A  block  opera- 
tor who  had  been  working  four  years  as  such  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  rules;  block  records  failed  to  show  the  time 
trains  entered  or  left  block;  operators  admitted  trains  to 
blocks  without  reporting  time  to  opposite  end  of  block  or  re- 
cording actual  time  admitted,  and  did  not  put  down  on  block 
record  the  limits  of  the  block.  In  one  case  under  investiga- 
tion on  this  road  a  block  operator,  upon  hearing  the  train  des- 
patcher  over  the  wire  state  that  a  train  would  leave  a  ter- 
1  -inal  at  a  certain  time,  placed  that  time  in  hio  block  record 
as  the  leaving  time  of  the  train,  although  it  did  not  actually 
leave  until  52  minutes  thereafter,  and  upon  this  erroneous 
record  he  asked  for  and  obtained  the  block  in  advance  for  this 
train  1  hour  and  19  minutes  before  the  train  passed  his  sta- 
tion. Another  operator,  after  having  pledged  his  block  to 
this  train  at  10:27,  gave  the  same  block  to  an  opposing  train 
at  11:25  without  having  cleared  the  block  of  the  train  first 
admitted. 

"The  condition  found  on  this  road  is  by  no  means  an  iso- 
lated one.  On  other  roads  where  the  manual  block  system  is 
used  the  investigation  of  accidents  has  disclosed  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  block  system  have  been  practically  nullified  by  in- 
excusably bad  operating  practices.  Cases  are  numerous  where 
no  proper  block  records  are  kept,  and  where  operators  are  not 
familiar  with  the  rules.  In  collisions  investigated,  it  has  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  opposing  trains  have  been  admitted  to 
a  block  section  with  cards  stating  that  the  block  was  clear 
without  any  communication  having  been  had  between  the  op- 
erators at  opposite  ends  of  the  block;  in  neither  case  was  the 
block  asked  for  nor  pledged.  On  a  road  where  a  fairly  good 
block  system  for  the  protection  of  following  movements  is 
maintained  there  is  no  block  for  opposing  train  movements. 
A  serious  collision  on  this  road,  caused  by  disobedience  of  a 
meet  order,  might  have  been  prevented  by  proper  application 
and  observance  of  block-system  rules." 

"It  is  hard,"  says  the  report,  "to  find  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  why  the  operating  officers  of  a  railroad,  after 
establishing  a  space  interval  system,  with  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  checking  and  correcting  the  deficiencies  of  the  time 
interval  system,  should  permit  such  a  lax  observance  of  the 
rules  as  to  nullify  all  the  advantages  of  the  system."  Eight 
collisions  investigated  in  manual  block  territory,  were  due 
to  the  common  failures  which  are  so  familiar  with  the  time 
interval  system. 

The  report  again  recommends  automatic  train  stops.  The 
train  stop  of  B.  F.  Wooding  is  still  under  consideration,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  new  installation  of  this  device,  on  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  will  be  tested  during 
the  present  year.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Gollos  appara- 
tus, a  report  on  which  was  published  sometime  ago;  and  to 
the  apparatus  of  the  National  Safety  Appliance  Company, 
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whose  device  was  installed  on  the  Western  Pacific  at  Oro- 
ville,  Cal.,  and  which  has  been  described  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette.  The  commission  expects  to  make  tests  of  that 
system  this  year.  The  inspectors  of  the  commission  are  to 
examine  the  Julian-Beggs  apparatus  on  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific. 

Brief  reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  the  straight  air 
brake  system  of  the  California  Valve  &  Air  Brake  Company 
and  to  a  half  dozen  automatic  stop  inventions  which  have 
not  been  tested,  among  which  are  those  of  Sprague,  New 
York;  A.  Y.  Dodge,  Chicago;  Nevens-Wallace,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  and  Macfarlane,  Philadelphia.  Mention  is  made  of 
the  speed  control  apparatus,  which  is  being  installed  on  the 
lines  of  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  but  this  appears  not  to  have  been  examined. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  to  introduce  automatic  stops, 
the  report  says  that  nine  of  the  collisions  investigated  during 
the  past  year  were  due  directly,  or  in  a  secondary  way,  to 
the  failure  of  an  engineman  to  obey  signal  indications; 
and  during  the  past  five  years,  33  of  the  accidents  which 
have  been  investigated  were  of  this  character. 


RAILWAY  SCRAP  OR  SALVAGE* 

By  E.  J.  McVeigh 

General  Storekeeper,  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Montreal,  Que. 

An  ordinary  American  railway  makes  $40  worth  of  mis- 
cellaneous scrap  each  year  for  each  mile  of  road  operated. 
We  have  on  the  American  continent  271,106  miles  of  rail- 
road. At  $40  per  mile,  this  amounts  to  $10,844,240,  and 
we  must  add  to  these  figures,  car  wheels,  discarded  locomo- 
tives, released  rail,  structural  steel  and  brass,  which  would 
bring  our  figures  close  to  $50,000,000.  This  is  quite  a 
"fragment  or  crumb." 

Some  years  ago  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association  took 
up  this  question  very  seriously  and  appointed  committees  to 
study  the  matter  and  recommend  proper  methods  of  handling. 
One  of  the  first  things  they  did  was  to  classify  the  scrap. 
This  is  divided  under  98  headings. 

The  next  thing  advocated  by  the  association  was  the  cen- 
tral scrap  yard,  where  all  scrap  material  would  be  collected 
and  sorted,  so  that  the  best  price  possible  would  be  secured 
at  the  time  of  sale. 

In  this  matter  of  the  central  scrap  yard  one  of  the  great 
roads  of  the  United  States  has  gone  a  little  further  than  any 
other,  and  its  experience  should  be  an  object  lesson  to  every 
other.  This  road  has  over  six  thousand  miles  of  track,  and 
it  is  so  situated  geographically  that  the  best  market  for  its 
scrap  material  was  at  one  end  of  six  thousand  miles  of  rail; 
but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  collect  their  scrap  and  bring  it 
to  this  point.  The  first  discovery  they  made  was  a  startling 
one;  out  of  the  enormous  tonnage  brought  into  this  yard  it 
was  found  that  40  per  cent  was  good  usable  material,  and 
the  value  of  this  40  per  cent,  as  they  selected  it  from  the  actual 
scrap,  amounted  to  $175,000  per  month.  When  this  was 
made  known,  the  departments  became  more  careful  in  han- 
dling their  material,  and  the  good  material  found  in  the  scrap 
gradually  diminished,  until  today  it  amounts  to  only  63^ 
per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

In  connection  with  this  yard  there  has  been  established  a 
salvage  and  manufacturing  plant,  and  with  even  the  small 
percentage  of  good  usualjle  material  that  they  now  rescue 
from  the  scrap  pile,  the  yard  is  paying  a  net  profit  of  $25,000 
per  month.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  their  scrap  sorted 
and  classified,  so  that  they  secure  the  best  possible  price,  and 
as  this  will  average  them  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  per  ton  in- 
crease over  what  they  would  receive  if  the  scrap  was  unsorted, 

'From  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Railway  Club,  Montreal,  Que., 
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the  gross  profit  from  this  yard  runs  into  very  high  figures  in- 
deed. 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  fallacies  in  the  railway  world 
is  the  idea  that  the  man  who  uses  the  material  would  be  the 
proper  custodian  of  the  material,  and  that  the  man  who  makes 
tfie  scrap  is  the  best  man  to  handle  it.  Would  anyone  with 
proper  understanding  claim  that  the  man  who  throws  good 
material  into  the  scrap  pile  is  the  best  possible  man  to  take  it 
out  again? 

Good  material  finds  its  way  to  the  scrap  pile  in  various 
ways,  and  for  various  reasons.  Like  every  other  evil  in  the 
world,  ignorance  plays  a  large  part  in  this  game.  But  this 
is  not  the  main  reason.  Men  whose  business  it  is  to  build 
and  repair  cars  and  locomotives  like  to  have  new  material  for 
their  work,  and  the  scrap  pile  is  always  handy  to  receive  the 
second-hand  material  that  they  do  not  wish  to  use.  Then 
again,  being  human,  they  frequently  make  mistakes  and 
requisition  for  material  that  they  do  not  require.  Again  the 
scrap  pile  comes  in  very  handy  as  a  grave  wherein  to  bury 
their  error.  And  as  they  have  in  the  past  not  only  made  the 
scrap  and  placed  it  in  the  pile,  but  loaded  it  for  sale,  there 
has  been  no  check  on  such  actions,  and  they  have  "got  away 
with  it." 

Anyone  going  into  the  business  of  reclaiming  material  from 
the  scrap  pile  mu.st  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  he  is 
doing,  or  he  is  liable  to  lose  instead  of  make  money  for  his 
company.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  handling  of  scrap 
is  a  man's  job. 

The  railway  storekeepers  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the 
effort  to  secure  for  the  railways  the  full  value  of  their  scrap, 
and  in  the  movement  that  we  call  reclamation.  In  advocat- 
ing the  establishment  of  central  yards  to  which  all  scrap  on 
the  railway  would  be  brought  for  handling,  we  are  up  against 
the  idea  that  to  do  this  will  mean  extra  expenditure.  Now, 
the  storekeepers  claim  to  be  the  economy  men  of  our  railways, 
and  we  would  be  very  poor  economy  men  indeed  if  we  advo- 
cated spending  money  for  which  we  received  no  return;  and 
we  claim  that  we  have  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  central 
scrap  yard  is  a  money  saver. 

If  all  scrap  originating  on  the  road  is  sent  to  a  central 
yard  there  is  no  further  labor  being  spent  on  it  than  the  mere 
loading  on  cars.  The  labor  saved  at  the  various  outside 
points  will  be  more  than  sufiicient  for  handling  the  scrap  in 
the  yard.  Then  it  has  been  found  that  the  usable  material 
rescued  from  the  pile  always  more  than  pays  for  the  labor 
expended.  If  we  add  to  this  $2  per  ton  in  the  selling  price 
of  the  scrap  properly  sorted,  we  shall  need  little  further  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  central  yard  is  a  good  proposition. 

In  establishing  a  central  yard  we  should  have  a  self- 
propelling  crane  with  a  magnet.  This  crane  and  magnet  will 
do  the  work  of  about  30  men  in  the  actual  handling  of  ma- 
terial. But  it  will  go  further  than  that,  as  it  will  switch 
your  cars  and  save  the  time  of  a  switch  engine  and  crew. 
As  the  cars  come  into  the  yard  the  material  should  be  un- 
loaded with  the  crane  and  magnet  on  one  pile.  From  this 
pile  it  should  be  carefully  sorted  by  hand  and  distributed  in 
smaller  piles,  according  to  classification,  the  usable  material 
being  removed  at  this  time.  Then,  when  the  scrap  is  sold 
the  crane  and  magnet  can  load  it  again  at  the  rate  of  200  tons 
per  day,  and  right  here  we  can  effect  another  large  saving. 

By  hand  labor  the  loading  of  this  200  tons  would  cost  us 
about  40  cents  per  ton.  Loaded  with  the  crane  it  would  cost 
less  than  10  cents.  Some  people  claim  to  do  it  for  less  than 
5  cents,  but  I  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  This  will  mean 
a  further  gain  of  30  cents  a  ton,  and  while  we  are  loading 
at  the  full  capacity  of  the  crane,  we  are  making  $60  a  dav. 
which  would  mean  that  we  would  pay  for  our  crane  in  166 
days. 

Until  the  central  yard  is  established  we  cannot  use  a  crane 
and  magnet  for  the  loading  of  scrap,  for  the  reason  that  the 
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scrap  is  not  sorted  properly  and  must  be  sorted  while  being 
loaded.  And  this  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  the  ([uestion. 
In  handling  scrap  under  the  old  plan  of  having  each  depart- 
ment do  the  sorting  and  loading,  we  are  constantly  receiving 
claims  for  improper  classification.  That  is,  the  receiver  of 
the  material  will  always  claim  the  full  amount  for  every- 
thing he  fmds  in  the  car  that  is  below  the  classification  speci- 
fied in  Uie  sale,  and  this  claim  must  be  allowed.  This  is  a 
loss  that  cannot  be  put  into  figures.  But  we  hear  nothing 
from  the  buyer  about  material  that  he  finds  in  this  load  tha^ 
is  above  classification,  and  this  is  another  loss  that  cannot 
be  put  into  figures. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  suffered  through  improper  classifi- 
cation there  is  the  other  and  greater  loss  of  the  good  usable 
material  that  is  thrown  into  the  scrap  by  the  mechanical  de- 
partment, and,  when  the  scrap  is  loaded  by  them,  sent  away 
to  the  buyer.  What  does  this  amount  to?  It  is  a  hard  queS' 
tion  to  answer.  Most  of  us  will  say  we  don't  know.  The 
mechanical  man  will  say  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 
But  I  have  a  few  figures  that  I  can  give.  A  friend  had  some 
two  hundred  carloads  of  scrap  to  dispose  of,  and  it  was  to  be 
loaded  by  the  mechanicaf  department.  He  had  been  study- 
ing this  matter  and  he  asked  that  he  be  permitted  to  sort  and 
load  tlie  material.  He  did  not  have  a  central  yard,  and  he 
was  told  that  the  mechanical  department  had  always  done  this 
work  and  they  could  do  it  again.  Well,  they  did  it,  but  my 
friend  was  not  happy.  He  felt  that  his  company  was  losing 
money,  and  he  wanted  to  stop  the  leak;  he  wanted  proof.  So 
he  stopped  two  of  these  two  hundred  cars  and  unloaded  them 
with  his  own  men.  He  sorted  the  scrap  and  reloaded  the 
cars,  keeping  out  the  usable  material,  then  listed  up  what  he 
had  gotten  out  of  the  two  cars,  and  priced  it.  The  value  of 
that  material  was  a  little  over  $1,800,  from  two  cars  taken 
at  random  out  of  a  lot  of  two  hundred.  The  two  loads  had 
been  sold  for  less  than  $1,800,  and  they  contained  that  value 
of  good  material. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  I  found  a  shop  foreman  making 
track  cold  sets  from  scrap  tires.  He  was  wasting  money  very 
fast  by  destroying  good  scrap  by  wasting  coal  and  labor  on  it. 
You  may  hear  men  tell  of  making  spanners  from  old  steel 
crank  pins.  When  you  hear  such  talk  stop  and  do  a  little 
figuring.  A  crank  pin  that  would  make  a  spanner  would 
weigh  10  to  15  lb.;  as  scrap  it  would  sell  for  say  8  cents. 
Now  you  use  coal  to  heat  it,  labor  to  draw  it  out,  shape  it, 
and  finish  it  off.  Figure  that  all  out  and  then  look  up  the 
price  of  a  spanner  purchased.  When  you  find  that  you  can 
buy  two  spanners  at  the  cost  of  making  one  out  of  a  crank 
pin,  you  will  likely  say  the  whole  business  is  a  farce.  But 
you  would  be  wrong?  It  is  not  a  farce,  but  some  people  go 
at  anything  wrong;  they  start  out  without  sufficient  knowl- 
edge, they  see  one  end  only.  And  that  is  why  I  say  this  is  a 
man's  game.  It  requires  an  all  round  man,  a  man  who  can 
sec  both  ends  and  the  middle,  and  still  has  a  mind  open  to 
learn  every  day. 


SELLING  PASSENGER  SERVICE* 

By  George  Dallas  Dixon 
Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Traffic,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

You,  the  outside  men  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  are 
doing  a  great  work,  in  many  respects  a  vital  work.  It  is 
true  that  you  do  not  run  the  trains  and  that  people  would 
still  travel  if  you  ceased  your  labors.  Nevertheless,  upon 
the  manner  in  which  you  conduct  yourselves  and  the  extent 
to  which  you  serve  the  true  interests,  not  only  of  your  com- 
panies but  of  your  patrons,  largely  depends  the  opinion  which 
the  public  at  large  forms  and  holds  of  the  railroads.  Your 
personal  contact  with  the  public  is  closer,   probably,  than 

•From  an  address  at  the  forty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Traveling  Passenger  Agents  at  Philadelphia  on  October  2, 
1916. 


that  of  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  railroad  service.  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the 
public  mean  more  than  almost  any  other  consideration  to  the 
railroads  today. 

Sec  to  it,  therefore,  that  whenever  you  talk  to  a  man,  or 
approach  him  on  business,  you  deal  with  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  increa.se  his  confidence  and  respect  and  good  feeling 
toward  yourself,  and,  through  yourself,  toward  the  enterprise 
you  represent  and  the  railroads  as  a  whole.  It  may  well  be 
of  more  value  to  you  and  to  your  company  to  leave  a  patron 
or  possible  patron,  or  a  group  of  patrons,  with  such  an  im- 
pression than  to  ticket  a  large  party.  Without  knowing  it, 
you  may  be  selling  freight  service  as  well  as  passenger  service. 
You  will  surely  be  helping,  in  a  measurable  degree,  to 
strengthen  the  general  railroad  situation. 

There  are  one  or  two  thoughts  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
vou  today.  The  first  is  the  importance  of  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  possible  ways  and  means  by  which  you 
may  actually  create  business.  By  this  I  mean  inducing  peo- 
ple to  take  journeys  they  otherwise  would  not  take,  as  distin- 
guished from  merely  getting  away  from  your  competitors 
business  that  would  exist  anyway. 

A  passenger  traffic  man  enjoys  a  most  important  advantage 
over  the  freight  traffic  man  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  the 
possibilities  for  increasing  and  fostering  passenger  business 
are  relatively  greater  than  those  for  increasing  freight  traffic. 
Let  me  explain  just  what  I  mean.  Passenger  traffic  consists 
of  the  voluntary  movements  of  human  beings,  and  freight 
traffic  of  the  involuntary  movements  of  things.  The  passen- 
ger travels  at  his  own  will,  but  freight  moves  merely  at  the 
will  of  the  shipper.  The  number  of  possible  journeys  that 
a  passenger  may  take  is  limited  only  by  the  length  of  his 
life.  Freight  ordinarily  makes  but  a  single  journey  before 
its  identity  is  changed  or  it  is  consumed  or  destroyed. 

A  steel  man  from  Pittsburgh  comes  to  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  on  business.  While  he  is  here,  he  may  be  made 
to  see  the  desirability  of  a  run  to  the  shore  before  he  returns. 
For  reasons  of  business  or  pleasure  he  may  be  induced  to 
repeat  his  visits  to  this  locality  many  times,  and  also  to 
travel  in  other  directions.  But,  when  the  same  steel  man 
ships  a  carload  of  plates  to  tidewater  for  export,  there  is  no 
v/ay  to  lengthen  out  their  journey  or  to  make  them  yield 
a  return  haul  back  to  Pittsburgh.  Upon  reaching  the  eastern 
terminal,  their  possibilities  for  producing  railroad  traffic  in 
this  country  are  permanently  ended.  A  single  one-way  haul 
is  the  most  that  can,  by  any  means,  be  gotten  out  of  such 
a  shipment  of  freight. 

So,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  passenger  traffic  usually 
involves  a  round  trip,  with  possibilities  of  indefinite  repetition, 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that,  in  the  work  of  creating 
traffic,  the  passenger  man  is  favored  in  having  a  much  more 
elastic  medium  to  work  in  than  the  freight  man.  An  actual 
increase  in  the  volume  of  freight  traffic  can  only  result  from 
increases  in  the  productive  activities  of  industry,  mining  or 
agriculture. 

The  possibilities  for  the  expansion  of  passenger  traffic,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  growth  in  population  of 
communities.  An  equally  important  means  is  in  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  desire  to  travel  by  appealing  to  the  imagination 
and  stirring  the  "wanderlust"  that  is  in  the  mind  of  every 
man,  and  every  woman,  too.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  wisest  passenger  men  of  the  future  will  be  those  who  tend 
more  and  more  to  devote  their  best  energies  and  their  strongest 
endeavors  toward  this  problem  of  the  creation  of  new  traffic. 
Whatever  you  do,  do  not  for  one  minute  allow  yourself  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  believing  that  the  field  for  creating 
new  passenger  traffic  is  in  any  sense  a  narrow  or  poor  one, 
or  that  it  even  approaches  being  worked  out.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  both  broad  and  rich,  and  contains  vast  untouched 
resources.  Travel,  like  most  of  the  other  activities  of  life,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  habit.    We,  who  are  in  the  railroad  busi- 
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ness,  accustomed  to  traveling  ourselves  and  to  contemplating 
the  impressive  statistics  of  passenger  traffic,  can  hardly  real- 
ize how  great  is  the  mass  of  people  who,  even  in  this  day 
of  swift  communication,  can  hardly  be  said  to  travel  at  all. 

There  are  here  in  this  city  of  Philadelphia  many  thousands 
of  people  who  have  never  seen  New  York.  Yet  it  is  only 
90  miles  away.  Still  more  thousands  of  Philadelphians  have 
never  been  to  Washington,  which  is  only  137  miles  distant, 
and  there  are  many  who  have  never  even  seen  Atlantic  City, 
the  world's  greatest  seashore  resort,  and  only  a  little  more 
than  an  hour's  ride  from  where  we  are  at  this  moment. 

S'milar  conditions  prevail  in  other  cities.  It  would  be  rash 
for  me  to  guess  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands — no  doubt 
literally  millions — of  New  Yorkers  have  never  been  to  Phila- 
delphia, but  I  think  I  am  i)crfectly  safe  in  saying  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  of  them  who  would  not  feel  a  broadening 
inlluence  in  a  trip  here. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  referring  to  people  in  destitute 
■circumstances.  I  am  speaking  of  people  whose  circum- 
stances would  warrant  at  least  occasional  travel.  There  are 
immense  numbers  of  them,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  who 
practically  stay  at  home  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  They 
have  the  stay-at-home  habit,  just  as  a  much  smaller  number 
have  the  travel  habit.  Your  greatest  work  should  be  to  try 
to  increase  the  number  of  habitual  travelers. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  go  about 
encouraging  extravagance.  The  great  majority  of  these  peo- 
ple could,  and  with  great  advantage  to  themselves  should,  be 
made  to  see  the  value  of  travel  to  their  minds  and  health,  and 
to  realize  that  an  investment  now  and  then  in  a  railroad  ticket 
would  yield  a  good  return. 

You,  who  are  designated  as  the  traveling  passenger  agents 
of  the  railroads,  are,  of  course,  mostly  concerned  with  travel 
over  longer  journeys  than  those  I  have  mentioned,  but  pre- 
cisely similar  conditions  prevail  in  your  field  to  those  existing 
in  the  more  local  field,  and  the  opportunities  for  creative  work 
are  equally  great,  if  not  greater. 

Don't  think  for  one  moment  that  because  I  have  laid  so 
much  stress  upon  creating  new  business  I  would  want  to 
see  an  end  of  your  purely  competitive  work,  insofar  as  that 
is  carried  on  in  proper  directions.  Competition  between  the 
railroads  with  respect  to  the  excellence  of  their  service,  the 
quickness  of  their  managements  to  discern  the  true  needs  of 
the  public,  and  the  keenness  of  their  soliciting  forces  in  get- 
ting after  business,  are  all  invigorating  and  are  of  benefit  to 
the  railroads  and  their  patrons  alike.  We  need  the  stimulus  of 
■spirited  rivalry. 

But  let  your  competition  be  always  clean  and  fair  and  let 
your  methods  be  always  above  suspicion.  This  is  the  second 
important  point  upon  which  I  wished  to  speak  to  you.  Re- 
member that  your  competitor  has  a  right  to  live  as  well  as 
you,  and  upon  equal  terms.  If  you  use  such  methods  as  to 
prevent  him  from  enjoying  this  right,  you  invite,  in  fact  you 
force  him  to  adopt  the  sort  of  competition  that  we  call  destruc- 
tive, and  destructive  competition  is  injurious  to  all  concerned, 
including — in  fact  I  may  say,  especially — the  public. 

We  do  not  cut  rates  any  more.  Rate  cutting  has  neither 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion  nor  of  sound  business  practice. 
In  your  endeavors  to  obtain  competitive  traffic  for  your 
•respective  lines,  therefore,  let  me  suggest  these  guides  to  hon- 
orable action: 

1.  Never,  to  obtain  business,  violate  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  any  law  or  any  principle  of  fair  dealing. 

2.  Never  use  methods  that  you  would  be  ashamed  to  have 
your  competitor  or  your  patrons  learn  of. 

3.  Never  do  anything  that  will  lay  you  open  to  the  charge 
of  having  unfairly  discriminated  between  your  patrons. 

4.  Never  treat  any  one  with  discourtesy. 

What,  you  may  ask,  are  to  be  considered  the  fair  methods 
of  competition? 

I  would  say  that  alertness  and  courtesy  rank  among  the 


fairest  and  most  effective.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
first  man  on  the  job  will  get  the  business. 

Know  your  own  company  and  the  selling  points  of  its 
service. 

Know  your  competitor,  not  to  belittle  its  service,  but  to 
learn  what  your  own  company  has  that  the  other  cannot  offer. 
This  will  show  you  the  kind  of  business  that  you  can  legiti- 
mately claim  on  superior  merits. 

See  that  the  agents  of  foreign  lines  give  your  company 
proper  representation,  in  their  territory,  on  through  business. 

Remember  that  your  own  personal  services  to  patrons,  in 
giving  information,  arranging  itineraries  and  suggesting 
worth-while  tours,  are  part  of  the  service  that  your  company 
has  to  offer  to  the  public  and  that  its  quality  and  value  in 
influencing  business  are  entirely  in  your  own  hands. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

W.\SH1NGT0N,   D.  C,  January  2,   1917. 

Senate  Committee  Hearings  on  Strike  Legislation 

With  commercial  and  civic  organizations  demanding 
congressional  action  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  country 
from  the  continued  menace  of  a  paralysis  of  transportation 
facilities  by  labor  disputes,  and  organized  labor  voicing 
its  detennined  opposition  to  any  curtailment  of  its  power  to 
.strike  and  to  threaten  strikes,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  on  Tuesday  began  hearings  on  President 
Wilson's  recommendations  for  additional  legislation  to  sup- 
I)lement  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law. 

Before  the  holidays  many  members  of  Congress  had  ap- 
parently hoped  that  some  results  would  come  from  the  nego- 
tiations Ijetween  the  railroads  and  the  brotherhoods  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  Congress  to  dodge  such  a  trouble- 
some problem,  but  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  conference 
in  New  York  last  week  between  the  brotherliood  leaders  and 
the  National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Adamson  law  has  served 
to  emphasize  to  all  the  fact  that  the  hasty  passage  of  the  law 
last  summer  merely  postponed  the  real  settlement  of  the  wage 
controversy  with  the  brotherhoods.  While  many  members  of 
Congress  are  under  the  influence  of  the  labor  organizations, 
afraid  of  them  or  otherwise  opposed  to  a  law  to  make  strikes 
illegal  pending  a  public  investigation,  the  President  has  re- 
peatedly indicated  that  he  will  insist  on  his  program  being 
carried  out  in  spite  of  labor  opposition,  and  he  is  understood 
to  have  made  it  plain  to  the  administration  leaders  in  Con- 
gress that  he  will  call  an  extra  session  after  March  4  if  it 
is  not  accomplished  before.  The  President  emphasized  his 
purpose  by  a  visit  to  the  capitol  on  Saturday  for  a  confer- 
ence with  Senator  Newlands,  chainnan  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce. 

The  committee  has  before  it  for  consideration  tentative 
bills  prepared  by  Senator  Newlands  to  prohibit  railroad 
strikes  pending  an  investigation  and  to  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  over  the  railroads  in  case  of  military  necessity, 
also  an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Newlands  last  sum- 
mer to  the  Adamson  law  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  ob- 
struct the  operation  of  trains.  Senators  Underwood  and 
Hardwick  have  also  introduced  bills  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  jurisdiction  over  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  Senator  Townsend  a  bill  for  a 
special  com.mission  to  investigate  labor  disputes. 

When  the  hearing  was  opened  it  was  announced  by 
Charles  J.  Faulkner  for  the  railroads  that  it  is  not  their  pur- 
pose to  appear  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples proposed  but  might  desire  to  be  heard  regarding  detail 
provisions  of  any  definite  plan  that  may  be  formulated.  E. 
J.  MacNamara,  vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Engincmcn,  said  he  would  advise  the 
committee  later  whether  the  brotherhood    executives    would 
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appear  or  whether  they  woiikl  delegate  representatives.  Frank 
Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
stated  that  the  federation  desired  to  he  heard  "in  opposition 
to  any  measure  tliat  carries  with  it  compulsion  of  any  char- 
acter" and  that  President  Gompers  or  some  representative 
would  appear.  Andrew  Furuseth,  representing  the  seamen, 
said  he  desired  also  to  oppose  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion. 

The  committee  had  tentatively  discussed  allotting  two 
days  to  representatives  of  the  railroads,  two  to  the  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  two  to  representatives  of  the  general  public. 
When  the  chairman  called  for  representatives  of  the  public, 
appearances  were  entered  by  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  represent- 
ing the  industrial  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York;  F.  W.  Whitchcr,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Trade;  Amos  L.  Hathaway,  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  said  he  desired  not  to  favor  compulsoiy  arbitra- 
tion, but  a  plan  to  compel  reference  of  industrial  disputes 
to  investigation  until  a  report  can  be  made.  Elliott  H. 
Goodwin,  general  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  said  its  railroad  committee  had  submitted 
a  referendum  to  the  membership  which  is  now  being  voted 
on  and  asked  the  privilege  of  submitting  the  result  to  the 
committee.  J.  A.  Emery  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers'  Association  as  representing  both  ship- 
pers and  employers. 

Mr.  Whitcher  and  Mr.  Wheeler  addressed  the  committee 
briefly  in  support  of  the  President's  recommendations.  Mr. 
\\'hitcher  emphasized  the  serious  effect  of  even  a  temporary 
cessation  of  transportation  on  New  England,  which  he  said 
is  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  75  per  cent  of  its  food 
supply,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  enacting  laws  which  will 
prevent  strikes.  Mr.  Wheeler  advocated  that  such  a  plan  be 
supplemented  by  provision  for  an  industrial  court  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  enforcement  and  interpretation  of  ar- 
bitration awards. 

After  a  short  executive  session  the  committee  adjourned  at 
noon  until  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  representing  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, addressed  the  committee  on  Wednesday  .  in  support 
of  the  president's  recommendations  and  Judge  W.  L.  Cham- 
bers, Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation, urged  that  a  provision  for  the  enforcement  and  in- 
terpretation of  arbitration  awards  be  adopted. 


week's    totals    but    concerning    which 
could  not  be  given  at  that  time. 


detailed    information 


CARS  AND   LOCOMOTIVES  ORDERED  IN    1916 

Since  the  publication  of  the  annual  car  and  locomotive  sta- 
tistics in  last  week's  issue,  pages  1195  to  1206,  there  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  additional  in- 
formation showing,  among  other  things,  additional  orders  for 
19  locomotives,  4,730  freight  cars  and  4  passenger  cars  for 
domestic  service,  and  1,100  freight  cars  for  export.  These 
orders  when  added  to  the  totals  reported  in  last  week's  issue 
increase  the  figures  for  cars  and  locomotives  ordered  during 
the  year  1916  to  the  amounts  given  in  the  following  table: 

ORDERS   IN    1916. 

Freight  Passenger 
Locomotives          Cars  Cars 

Domestic 2,910  170,054  2,544 

Foreign     2,983  35,314  109 

Total      5,893  205,368  2,653 

Of  the  orders  in  question  some  were  placed  earlier  in  the 
year  and  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  in 
reports  received  from  the  railways  or  builders  too  late  for 
insertion  last  week.  The  remainder  are  new  orders  placed 
between  the  time  of  going  to  press  and  the  closing  of  the 
calendar  year.  The  following  lists  also  include  a  number  of 
items  marked  with  an  asterisk  which  were  included  in  last 
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Purchaser 

Atchison,   Toncl<a  &  Santa  Fe. 

•Brier   Hill   Steel   Co 

("hie,  Lake  Shore  &  So.  Bend. 

Niagara   Junction    

Ogdcn,  Logan  &  Idaho 

'Pennsylvania   R.    R 


'(These  are  additional   to   180  eng: 

Salt  Lake  &  Utah 

Union    Carbide   Co 

^'ounKStovvn  &  Ohio  River 

*Youngstown   Slieet  &  Tube  Co.. 


o.  lype                                       Builder 

2     Mountain    Baldwin 

2     0-6-0    Porter 

2  KIcc.  freight Wcstingh'se 

1      I'^lcc.   switching Wcstingh'se 

3  ]'"lcc.  freight Wcslingh'se 

1      Klcc.  freight Westingh'se 

4  Mikado    (.'<>.   ;;hops 

1  ()-6-0  Co.   shops 

1  Decapod    Co.   shops 

cs  reported  last  week.) 

2  Elec.  freight Wcstingh'se 

1     Four-wheel  tank American 

1      I'-lec.  freight Westingh'se 

1      Switch    I'ortcr 

1      Switch    Vulcan 


LOCOMOTIVES— FOREIGN 

CORRFX'TION:  Through  a  typographical  error  in  last  week's  issue,  the 
Russian  Ciuvcrnment  was  incorrectly  reported  as  having;  placed  two  orders 
for  350  gasolene  locomotives  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Only 
one  of  these  lots  was  actually  ordered  and  only  one  order  was  included  in 
the  totals. 


FREIGHT  CARS— DOMESTIC 


Purchaser  No. 

*Acadia  Coal  Company 150 

Ajax  Gasoline  Co 20 

*  Anglo-Newfoundland  Dev.   Co...      12 
Anglo-Newfoundland  Dev.   Co....      12 

Armour    &   Co 450 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 100 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.    1000 

1000 

*Can.  Government  Rys 200 

*Can.  Steel  Foundries 1 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 1000 

Dold,   Jacob,   Packing  Co SO 

*Dominion  Bridge  Co 2 

Donner  Steel  Co 4 

4 
4 

Donora    Southern    10 

^Imperial  Oil  Co.,  Ltd 25 

20 

^Lackawanna    Steel    Co 300 

^(Incorrectly  reported  in  last  week's 
Steel   Car   Company.) 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 100 

Midvale  Steel   Co 1 

Moncton  &  Boctouche 1 

New  York,  Phila.  &  Norfolk 5 

Norfolk   &   Western 1 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 1 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co 160 

Swift    &    Co 800 

Wilmington    Steel    Co 3 


Kind 

Coal   

Tank    8,000  g. 

Flat    

Box   

Refrig 

Coal   

Hooper    

Hopper    

Stock 60,000 

Flat    80,000 

Hopper    140,000 

Refrig 60,000 

Flat    100,000 

Hopper    140,000 

Gondola   140,000 

Flat    140,000 

Dump 80,000 

Tank 

Tank 

Gondola   100,000 

issue   as  ordered  from 

Gen.   service 

Flat    400,000 

Snow  Plow 

Cabin 

Dynamometer   

Hopper    180,000 

Hopper    100,000 

Refrig 

Gondola   140,000 


Purchaser 


FREIGHT  CARS— FOREIGN 
No. 


Builder 
Can.  C.  &  F. 
Gen'I  Am. 
Can.  C.  &  F. 
Can.  C.  &  F. 
Co.  shops 
Std.  Steel 
Pullman 
Std.   Steel 
Can.  C.  &  F. 
Can.  C.  &  F. 
Std.  Steel 
Am.  C.  &  F. 
Can.  C.  &  F. 
Cambria 
Cambria 
Cambria 
Goodwin 
Can.  C.  S:  F. 
Can.  C.  &  F. 
Cambria 
the    Standard 

West.  Steel 
Cambria 
Can.  C.  &  F. 
Pa.  R.  R. 
Burr  Co. 
Co.  shops 
Cambria 
Co.  shops 
Cambria 


Builder 


Kind 

Tank 

Gondola   Can.  C.  &  F. 

^(This  item  was  given  in  last  week's  issue  as  2,000  cars.     The  other   1,000 
cars   were   for   the   Paris-Orleans   Railway.) 


Cuba  Distilling  Co 100 

^French     State    Rys 1000 


*Paris-Orleans    Ry.    (France) 1500 

Paris-Orleans    Ry.    (France) 500 

Russian   Government    500 

^Russian    Government    2000 


'(Builder's  name  omitted  in  last  week's   issue.) 
PASSENGER  CARS 


Gondola   40,000 

Gondola   40,000 

Gondola   100,000 

Gondola   100,000 


Can.  C.  &  F. 
Can.  C.  &  F. 
Std.   Steel 
Am.  C.  &  F. 


Purchaser 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 


No. 
2 
2 


Kind  .  Builder 

Pass,   refrig Co.   shops 

&  mail (I!o.  shops 


German  Rolling-Stock  Shortage. — A  shortage  in  roll- 
ing-stock in  Germany  is  indicated  by  the  suggestion  made  in 
the  North-German  Gazette  that  Holland  should  send  her  own 
wagons  to  fetch  coal  from  Germany. — Railway  Gazette, 
London. 

The  Murman  Railway. — On  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Murman  Railway  from  Petrograd  to  the  ice- 
free  port  of  Alexandrovsk  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  a  Te  Deum 
was  celebrated  at  the  point  where  the  lines  met,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Prince  Bagration  Mukhranski,  representing 
the  Tsar,  who  travelled  without  break  of  journey  from 
Petrograd  to  Romanoff,  on  the  Murman  coast,  by  the  new 
line.  In  a  telegram  to  the  Tsar,  Prince  Bagration  said  that 
the  construction  of  the  most  northerly  railway  in  the  world 
had  been  successfully  completed  despite  the  difficulties  of 
working  in  a  country  of  Polar  nights,  thanks  to  Russia's 
patriotic  feeling  and  the  desire  to  help  the  army. — Railway 
Gazette,  London. 


General    News    Department 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  hold  a  hearing  in 
Washington  January  29  on  the  tentative  valuation  reports  of 
the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  and  the  Texas  Midland. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  announces  that 
henceforth  the  prices  of  meals  in  dining  cars  will  in  all  cases  be 
by  the  card.  The  rate  of  $1.25  for  dinner,  which  has  been  in 
force  for  two  or  three  years,  has  had  to  be  abandoned  because 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  food. 

The  life  insurance  policies  which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad — 
and  also  the  other  two  roads  in  the  Union  Pacific  System— gave 
to  employees  as  a  New  Year's  gift  were  written  by  the  Equita- 
ble Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York;  and  the  health  and 
disability  risks  are  insured  in  the  Continental  Casualty  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago. 

The  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Texas  threaten  to  prosecute 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  for  alleged  failure  to  deliver  coal  to  con- 
signees. It  is  understood  that  the  shipments  on  which  the  prose- 
cution is  based  were  confiscated  by  the  company  for  the  use  of 
its  own  locomotives.  The  commissioners  have  also  expressed 
the  intention  of  beginning  a  similar  suit  against  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Orient. 

On  December  1,  for  five  years,  the  Southern  Pacific  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  Sunset  Railway,  which  is  owned 
jointly  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between 
the  owning  companies,  the  Santa  Fe  having  operated  the  road 
for  the  past  five  years.  The  Sunset  is  the  only  railroad  be- 
tween Bakersfield,  Cal.,  and  the  cities  of  the  West  Side  oil 
fields.  It  runs  between  Gosford  and  Maricopa  and  Pentland 
Junction  and  Monarch. 

An  Ottawa  correspondent  writes  that  thus  far  the  tearing-up 
of  rails  on  Canadian  railroads  to  furnish  track  material  for  use 
in  France  has  been  confined  mainly  to  yards  and  sidings  on 
government  lines.  Operations  on  private-owned  roads  will  begin 
later.  The  scarcity  of  vessels  limits  the  speed  with  which  the 
work  can  be  carried  on ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  over  600 
miles  of  track  can  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic  within  the  time 
designated  by  the  French  government.  The  first  shipment  (20 
miles)  was  made  up  mainly  of  spare  materials  from  the  gov- 
ernment lines.  The  rails  now  being  loaded  are  mostly  heavy 
sections,  having  come  from  tracks  laid  within  the  past  five  years. 

General  Manager  S.  C.  Long,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
on  December  31  sent  out  the  customary  New  Year's  greeting  to 
the  employees,  thanking  them,  on  behalf  of  the  president  and 
executive  officers,  for  having  made  possible  the  achievements  of 
the  year  now  closed.  The  company  carried  more  passengers  and 
more  freight  than  ever  before  in  twelve  months'  time;  and,  says 
the  message,  "we  are  particularly  proud  and  deeply  thankful  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  closed  another  year — the  fourth  in  suc- 
cession— in  which  no  passenger  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  lost  his  life  in  a  train  accident."  The  entire  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system,  taking  into  account  every  affiliated  company 
either  east  or  west  of  Pittsburgh,  now  has  to  its  credit  three 
full  calendar  years  in  which  no  passenger  has  been  killed  as  a 
result  of  a  train  accident.  During  this  period  553,890,063  pas- 
sengers have  been  carried  a  total  distance  of  approximately 
fifteen  billions  of  miles,  or  150  times  as  far  as  the  sun  is  from 
the  earth. 


I.  C.  C.  Modifies  Headlight  Order 

As  a  result  of  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  November  at  the  request  of  the  railways  that  they 
might  present  additional  evidence  giving  the  results  of  headlight 
tests,  the  commission  has  issued  a  modification  of  rules  29  and 
31  of  its  order  regarding  the  use  of  locomotive  headlights,  and 
postponed  the  effective  date  from  January  1  to  July  1.  Rule 
29,  applying  to  locomotives  in  road  service,  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  "each  locomotive  used  in  road  service  between  sunset 
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and  sunrise  shall  have  a  headlight  which  shall  afford  sufficient 
illumination  to  enable  a  person  in  the  cab  of  such  locomotive, 
who  possesses  the  usual  visual  capacity  required  of  locomotive 
cnginemen,  to  see  in  a  clear  atmosphere  a  dark  object  as  large 
as  a  man  of  average  size  standing  erect  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
800  feet  ahead  and  in  front  of  such  headlight;  and  such  head- 
light must  be  maintained  in  good  condition."  This  makes  the 
language  more  specific  than  in  the  previous  form  of  the  order, 
and  reduces  the  distance  requirement  from  1,000  feet.  Rule  31, 
applying  to  locomotives  in  yard  service,  provides  that  two  lights 
shall  be  used,  giving  sufficient  illumination  to  see  the  object  for 
a  distance  of  300  feet.  These  rules  apply  to  locomotives  con- 
structed after  July  1.  For  locomotives  constructed  prior  to  that 
date  the  changes  required  are  to  be  made  the  first  time  they 
are  shopped  for  general  repairs  after  that  date,  and  all  locomo- 
tives must  be  so  equipped  before  July  1,  1920. 


Moving  Troops  to  the  Mexican  Border 

The  American  Railway  Association,  in  Bulletin  5,  issued  last 
Wednesday,  gives  abstracts  from  the  annual  report  of  Brigadier- 
General  Henry  G.  Sharpe,  acting  quartermaster-general  of  the 
United  States  Army,  in  which  he  tells  about  the  efficient  work 
done  by  the  railways  carrying  the  troops  to  the  Mexican  border. 
An  abstract  of  this  part  of  General  Sharpe's  report  was  also 
published  in  last  week's  Railway  Age  Gazette,  page  1207. 


Freight  Congestion  in  West  Still  Acute 

The  congestion  of  western  terminals,  noted  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  December  29,  is  still  acute.  Conflicting  advices  from 
railroads  operating  in  this  territory  make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
situation  has  improved  appreciably  since  a  week  ago.  In  the 
Chicago  switching  'district,  at  the  time  of  writing,  there  are 
standing  on  the  tracks  approximately  6,000  eastbound  'cars,  which 
are  blocked  by  embargoes  placed  by  eastern  railroads!  One 
large  western  road,  with  over  2,000  cars  on  its  lines  consigned 
to  eastern  points,  1,000  of  which  were  in  Chicago,  disposed  of 
300  of  these  cars  in  one  day  last  week.  A  Chicago  terminal 
railroad,  which  had  SOO  eastbound  cars  on  its  tracks  on  December 
26,  reduced  the  number  to  450  by  December  30.  On  the  con- 
trary, another  road  reported  that  the  situation  was  growing 
steadily  worse,  and  that  on  December  30  it  had  1,300  cars  on 
Us  Chicago  tracks  consigned  to  eastern  points.  Other  carriers 
stated  that  they  were  gradually  disposing  of  some  east- 
bound  cars  as  temporary  openings  in  the  eastern  embargoes  ap- 
peared, but  that  this  advantage  was  balanced  by  the  continued 
flow  of  cars  from  western  points,  which  had  started  moving 
before  wide  restrictions  had  been  placed  on  freight  for  the  East 

As  far  as  possible,  eastbound  cars  affected  by  embargoes  have 
been  held  on  sidings  outside  of  Chicago;  nevertheless,  the  belt 
and  switching  lines  are  still  blocked  with  cars  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  deliveries  from  one  road  to  another  are  made  with 
difficulty.  Some  cars  destined  to  the  East  have  been  disposed 
of  through  other  gateways— Springfield,  Bloomington  Peoria  and 
Johet.  A  large  carrier  reported  that  200  of  its  cars  loaded  with 
cotton  aiu!  lumber  were  held  at  Memphis.  Tenn.,  because  of  the 
inability  of  eastern  connections  to  take  them.  The  St  Louis 
terminals  were  also  badly  tied  up  at  the  time  of  writing 

Although  the  passing  of  the  heavy  holiday  business  relieved 
the  railroads  of  considerable  pressure,  and  two  consecutive  holi- 
days at  the  beginning  of  the  year  permitted  them,  in  a  measure 
to  catch  up  with  their  business,  the  continued  low  temperatures 
and  heavy  snow  storms  ha\e  made  train  operation  difficult  The 
shortage  of  fuel  has  not  been  such  a  threatening  factor  as  far 
as  locomotive  operation  is  concerned,  since  in  recognition  of  the 
emergency  western  railroads  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  movement  of  coal.  It  is  reported  that  the  motive  power 
of  one  large  railroad  has  been  crippled  because  boiler  in- 
spectors of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  ordered 
the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  locomotives  from  service 
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Protest  Against  Proposed  Increase  in  Second  Class  Mail  Rates 

A  committee  of  editors  representing  technical,  scientific,  pro- 
fessional and  trade  journals  of  The  Associated  Business  Papers 
has  sent  to  Congress  a  strong  protest  against  the  zone  system 
of  rates  for  second-class  mail  matter,  proposed  in  a  rider  on 
the  pending  post  office  appropriation  bill.  This  protest  says,  in 
part: 

The  chief  ground  of  our  opposition  is  that  the  effect  of  this 
measure  would  be  to  destroy  one  of  the  strongest  forces  that  have 
operated  to  produce  national  unity.  The  circulation  of  national 
journals  has  tended  to  develop  common  thoughts  and  ideals  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  break  down  sectional 
barriers.  Under  the  zone  system  the  postage  on  all  publications 
sent  more  than  600  miles  would  be  three  to  six  times  the  present 
rate.  The  inevitable  effect  would  be  the  practical  suppression 
of  journals  of  national  circulation.  Some  additional  grounds 
are  : 

"1.  It  would  discriminate  against  the  farmer,  the  lumberman, 
the  miner,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  physician,  the 
engineer  in  the  remote  sections  of  the  country,  by  charging  a 
high  postal  rate  on  information  essential  to  their  calling.  Every 
dollar  added  to  the  price  of  a  magazine  narrows  the  circle  of 
readers. 

"2.  It  would  place  a  crippling  tax  on  the  periodical  press, 
which,  next  to  the  schools  themselves,  is  the  greatest  educa- 
tional power  in   the  country. 

"3.  It  would  seriously  retard  our  development  by  restricting 
the  spread  of  essential  information.  This  would  result  in  a 
tremendous  annual  loss,  far  greater  than  the  expected  revenue. 

"4.  It  would  place  a  drastic  tax  on  the  widely  circulated 
journals  of  the  great  scientific  and  engineering  societies,  whose 
members  serve  without  pay  on  the  Industrial  Preparedness 
Committee  and  in  the  work  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

"5.  It  is  based  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  postal  ex- 
penses increase  in  proportion  to  distance.  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
showed,  in  1837,  that,  even  with  the  crude  transportation  of 
those  days,  terminal  expense  was  90  per  cent  of  the  whole 
cost   of  mail    service. 

"6.    It  would  fail  to  accomplish  the  object  intended." 

The  committee  consists  of  Charles  Whiting  Baker,  Engineer- 
ing News;  S.  H.  Ditchett,  Dry  Goods  Economist;  A.  I. 
Findley,  Iron  Age;  Roy  V.  Wright,  Railway  Age  Gazette,  and 
E.  J.  Mehren    (chairman),  Engineering  Re«ord. 


Wood  Preservers'  Convention 

The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Wood 
Preservers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  January  23,  24  and  25.  The  following  is  the  program  so 
far  as  it  has  been  arranged : 

Tuesday,   10  .\.   m. 

Address   of   Welcome Mayor   John    P.    Mitchel 

President's   Address Carl   G.    Crawford 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Communicationr-.. 

Tuesday,  2  p.  m. 
Reports  of  Committees: 

Publicity,  Promotion  and  Education E.  A.   Sterling,  chairman 

Service  Tests  of  Ties  and  Structural  Timber.. C.   P.  Winslow,  chairman 

Terminology   T.  B.   Card,  chairman 

Illustrated   Talk: 

The  Bad  and  the  Good  in  the  Handling  of  Wood J.  H.  Waterman 

Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 
Reports  of  Committees: 

Plant   Operation A.    L.   Kuchu,  chairman 

Preservatives   E.   B.   Fulks,  chairman 

Wednesday,  2  p.  m. 

Paper:    Grouping  Woods  for  Preservative  Treatment C.   P.  Winslow 

Report  of  Committee: 

Purchase  and  Preservation  of  Structural  Timber.. A.  B.  Joyce,  chairman 
Evening 
Informal    Banquet  at   6:30. 

Thursday,  10  a.  m. 
Reports  of  Committee: 

Service  Tests  of  Wood  Block  Paving C.  H.  Teesdale,  chairman 

Thursday    Afternoon 
Business   Session. 
Election  and   Installation   of  New  Officers. 


year,  has  decided  to  hold  several  meetings  at  stated  intervals  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Pittsburgh  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
"Braking  Electric  Vehicles  by  Regeneration,"  and  the  paper  on 
this  subject  will  be  presented  by  R.  E.  Hellmund,  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  meeting  will  be  presided  over  by  Harold  W.  Buck,  of 
New  York,  president  of  the  institute.  Several  hundred  delegates 
are  expected  to  attend.  The  morning  will  be  devoted  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  afternoon  to  an  excursion 
to  the  various  industrial  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The 
session  of  the  institute  will  be  held  in  the  English  Room  of  the 
Fort  Pitt  Hotel  in  the  evening,  preceded  by  an  informal  dinner. 


Electrical  Engineers  to  Meet  In  Pittsburgh 

The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  January  12,  1917,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel. 

Following  the  policy  adopted  a  short  time  ago,  the  institute, 
instead  of  confining  its  session  to  one  annual  meeting  during  the 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   following   list   gives   names   of  secretaries,    dates   of  next   or   regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings. 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City.     Next  annual  convention,   May   1-4,    1917,   Memphis,  Tenn.. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455- 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago,  Next  meeting,  January,  1917,  New 
York. 

.\merican  Association  of  Dining  Car  SuperintendiEnts. — H.  C.  Board- 
man,  p.  L.  &  W.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Next  convention,  October,  1917, 
San  Francisco,   Cal. 

American  Association  of  Freight  .\gents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central. 
East   St.    Louis,    111.      Next   meeting,   June,    1917,    Denver. 

-American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope, 
C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

.American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — E.  H.  Harman, 
Room  101,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting,  August 
8-10,  1917,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

American  Electric  Railway  Associatk)»i. — E.  B.  Burritt,  8  W.  40th  St., 
New    York. 

American    Electric    Railway    Manufacturers'    Association. — H.    G.    Mc- 

Connaughy,  16S  Broadway,  New  York. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

Association.— W.   E.   Jones,   C.   &  N.  W.,  3814   Fulton   St.,   Chicago. 
American    Railway    Association. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    general    secretary,    75 

Church    St.,   New   York. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  W.,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  October  16-18,  1917,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan   Ave.,    Chicago.      Next   convention,    March    20-22,    1917,    Chicago. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 
Karrien  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  June,  1917,  Atlantic  City, 
N.   J. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — Owen  D.  Kinsey,  Il- 
linois   Central,    Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W. 
S7th  St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetting,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in 
month,  except  July  and  August,   220  W.   57th   St.,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th    St.,   New   York. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  B.  &  O,,  Mt.  Royal  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Next  con- 
vention, January  23-25,   1917,  New  York. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son, Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual 
meeting.   May   30,    1917,   Richmond,   Va. 

Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels. — George  W. 
Lyndon,  1214  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master   Car   Builders'  Association. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Next  meeting,  May, 
1917,   Louisville,    Ky. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Jos.  A.  Andreucetti,  C. 
&  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Sta.,  Chicago. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — -W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind. 
Next  annual   meeting,   September   18-20,   1917,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. — G.  P. 
Conard,   75   Church    St.,   New   York. 

Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association. — Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehon 
Comi)any,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building    Association. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Qnc. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,   Montreal. 

Car  Foreman's  Association  of  Chicago. — .Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  .Tuly 
and   August,   Hotel   La   Salle,   Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chief  Interchangb  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.   R.    McMunn,    New   York  Central,   Albany,   N.    Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  "Tuesday, 
February,   May,    September   and    November,    Hotel    Sinton,    Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F. 
&•  P.,  Richmond,  Va.  Annual  convention.  Tune  19,  1917,  Banflf, 
Alberta. 
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Gbnbral   SuprmNTKNDENTs'    ASSOCIATION   OF   CiiicAGO. — A.    M.   Iluntcr,   321 

Graiul   (?cntriil   Stalion,   ChicaRo.      Regular  iiu-ctings,   Wednesday,   pre 

ceding    3d    Thursday    in    niontli,     Room     1856,    Transportation     lUdg. 

Chicago. 
International  Railroad  Master  Hi.acksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood 

Worth,  C.   II.  &   1).,  Lima,  Ohio.     Next  annual  tncetiiig,  August,   1917 

ChicaKii. 
International    Railway    Fi'el   Association. — J.   G.   Crawford,   C.    R.   &   Q 

R.    R.,    702    K.    Slst   St.,    Chicago.      Next   meeting,   May    1417,    1917 

Hotel    ShcriTian,   Chicago. 
International     Railway     Ckneral     Foreman's     Association. — Wm.    Hall, 

1126   W.    ISroadway,   Wincna,    Minn. 
Maintknanck  or  Way  and  Master   Painters'  Association  of  the  United 

.Statks  and  Canada. — F.   W.   Ilager,   Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,   Fort 

Worth,  Tex. 
Master    Roiler    Makers'   .Association. — Harry   D.   Vought,   95    Liberty   St., 

New    YorU.      Annual    ronvontion,    May    22-25,    1917,    Ilotcl    Jefferson, 

Richmond,   Va. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 

and   Canada.  —A.    P.    llano,    B.    &    M.,    Reading,    Mass.      Next   annual 

meeting.    September    11,    1917,   Chicago. 
Master    Car    IUmiders'    .Association. — J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg., 

Chicago.     Next   meeting,   June,    1917,   Atlantic   City,   N.  J. 
National    Association    ok    Railway    Commissioners. — Wm.     II.    Connolly, 

1.^19    Columbia    Road,    Washington,    D.    C.      Next   annual    convention, 

October   16,    1917,  Washington,  D.   C. 
National    Railway     Appliances    .Association. — C.    W.    Kelly,    349    Peoples 

Gas   Bldg.,   Chicago.      Next   convention,   March    19-22,    1917,   Chicago. 
New   England   Railroad  Club. — W.    E.    Cade,  Jr.,  683   Atlantic  Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 

July,   August  and  September,  Boston. 
New   York    Railroad  Club. — Harry   D.   Vought,   95   Liberty   St.,  New  York. 

Regular  meetino',   3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 

29   W.   39th   St..   New   York. 
Niagara    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association. — E.    N.    Frankenberger,    623 

Brisbane    Bldg..    Buffalo,    N.    Y.      Meetings    3d   Wednesday   in   month. 

New   York  Telephone  Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
Peoria   Association    of   Railro.^d   Officers. — F.    C,    Stewart,    410   Masonic 

Temple   Bld^;.,   Peoria,  111.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 

Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 
Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,   1008  Walnut  St.,  Kan- 
sas   City,    Mo.      Regular    meetings,    3d    Saturday    in    month,    Kansas 

City. 
Railway    Business    Association. — Frank   W.    Noxon,   30   Church    St.,   New 

York.      Annual    meeting,    January    16,    1917,    Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel, 

New    York. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 

July  and   August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 

Hotel,    Pittsburgh. 
Railway   Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture,   St.    I..,    Iron    Mt.    &   So.,    1047    Railway  Exchange   Bldg.,    St. 

Louis.     .Annual  meeting.  May  9-11,   1917,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Railway    Electrical    Supply    Manufacturers'    Association. — J.    Scribner, 

1063   Mc  nadnock   Block,  Chicago.     Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way  Electrical    Engineers. 
Railway    Fire    Protection    Association. — C.    B.    Edwards,    Office    of    the 

President's  Assistant,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Railway    Real   Estate  Association. — R.   H.   Morrison,   Assistant  Engineer, 

C.    &    O.,    Richmond,    Va.      Next    convention,    October,    1917,    Duluth, 

Minn. 
Railway   Signal  Association. — C.   C.   Rosenberg,   Myers   Bldg.,   Bethlehem, 

Pa.     Next   annual   convention,    September,    1917,   Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 
Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.   P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,   Box 

C,  Collinwood,   Ohio. 
Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.   Conway,  2136  Oliver 

I?ldg.,     Pittsburgh,     Pa.      Meetings    with    Master    Car    Builders'    and 

Master   Mechanics'   Associations. 
Railway   Tele.-.raph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.   A.   Nel- 
son,  50   Church    St.,   New   York.     Meetings  with   Association   of  Rail- 
way   Telegraph    Superintendents. 
Richmond    Railroad    Club. — F.     O.     Robinson,    C.    &    O.,    Richmond,    Va. 

Regular    meetings,    2d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 

August. 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — P.  J.   McAndrews, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.     Next  annual  convention,  September   18-21, 

1917,    Chicago. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,    Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.      Regular   meetings,   2d   Friday  in   month,   except  June,   July   and 

Augxist,   St.    Louis. 
Salt  Lake  Transportation  Club. — R.  E.  Rowland,   David  Keith  Bldg.,   Salt 

Lake    Cin-,    Utah.      Regular    meetings,    1st    Saturday    of    each    month. 

Salt  Lake   City 
Signal    Appliance    Association. — F.    W.    Edmunds,    3868    Park    Ave.,    New 

York.     Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal   Association. 
Society   of   Railway   Financial   Officers. — L.   W.    Cox,   N.   &  W.,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  J    .  , 
Southern   Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.    P.    R.    R.,    Atlanta,   Ga. 
Southern    &    Southwestern    Railway    Club. — A.    J.    Merrill,    Grant    Bldg., 

Atlanta,  Ga.     Regnlar  metetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 

July.    September,   November,    10   a.   m..   Piedmont   Hotel,   Atlanta. 
Toledo    Transportation    Club. — Harry    S.     Fox,    Toledo,    Ohio.       Regular 

meeting'',    1st    Saturday   in  month.   Boody   House,   Toledo. 
Track    Supply   Association. — W.    C.   Kidd,   Ramapo   Iron   Works,   Hillburn, 

N.   Y.     Meetings   with   Roadmasters'  and   Maintenance   of  Way   Asso- 
ciation. 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.   Wharton,  La   Salle  Hotel,   Chicago. 
Traffic    Club    of    New    York. — C.    A.    Swope,    291    Broadway,    New    York. 

Regular    meetings,    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 

August,   Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,   New  York. 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — D.   L.  Wells.  Gen'l  Agt.,  Erie  R.   R.,   1924 

Oliver  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly,  Pittsburgh. 
Train  Despatchers'  Association   of  America. — J.   F.   Mackie,   7122   Stewart 

Ave.,   Chicago.     Next  meeting,   June   19,   1917,   Fresno,   Cal.     ^ 
Transportation   Club  of   Detroit. — VV.   R.   Hurley,    Superintendent's  oflnce, 

N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.     Meetings  monthly,  Normandie  Hotel, 

Detroit.  xr     ,-     ti     t. 

Traveling   Engineers'   Association. — W.    O.   Thompson,    N.    V.    C.    R.    R., 

Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 

Bldg.,    San   Francisco.  /-        j 

Western     Canada    Railway    Club  — L.     Kon.    Immigration     Agent,    Grand 

Trunk    Pacific,   Winnipeg.    Man.      Regular   meetings,    2d   Monday,   ex- 
cept June,   July  and  August,  Winnipeg.  . 
Western    Railway    Club.— J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago 

Regular    meetings,     3d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 

August,   Hotel    Sherman,   ehita^^'. 
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Traffic  News 
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The  tenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  will 
be  held  in  the  Hotel  La  Salic  on  January  24. 

The  Southern  Railway  Company  reports  that  the  cotton  used 
by  mills  in  the  southern  states  in  the  four  months  ending  with 
November  amounted  to  1,275,964  bales,  an  increase  of  18.05  per 
cent  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Western  and  Official  classifica- 
tion committees,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Southern  Classi- 
fication Committee,  at  a  recent  meeting  decided  to  reduce  its 
membership  to  three  permanent  members,  with  W.  R.  Powe  as 
chairman. 

The  application  of  the  railroads  of  Illinois  for  injunctions  to 
prevent  the  State  Utilities  Commission  from  interfering  with 
the  2.4  cent  passenger  tariffs  recently  filed  was  the  subject  of 
a  hearing  before  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago 
on  Wednesday. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  James  Webster, 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
west  of  Buftalo,  was  elected  chairman  of  division  No.  17,  the 
committee  on  railroads,  and  A.  C.  Johnson,  general  traffic  man- 
ager, Chicago  &  North  Western,  was  elected  vice-chairman  on 
the  same  committee  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  on  December  30,  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  freight  northbound  through  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
for  points  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  all  the  eastern 
states.  The  order  excepts  livestock,  perishable  freights  and  coal 
for  public  utility  plants.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  on  the  date 
named,  had  in  its  yards  2,000  loaded  cars  which  could  not  be 
forwarded  because  of  the  refusal  of  eastern  lines  to  accept  them. 

The  Southern  Railway  reports  that  in  every  southern  state 
traversed  by  the  company's  lines,  except  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  reported  sown  this  year 
shows  a  substantial  increase  over  last  year.  The  largest  in' 
creases  are  shown  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi — states 
into  which  the  cotton  boll  weevil  has  spread.  Georgia  and 
Alabama  show  increases  of  13  per  cent  over  last  year,  while 
Mississippi,  which  has  heretofore  grown  little  wheat,  shows  an 
increase  of  157  per  cent.  These  increases,  with  increases  in 
other  crops  and  improvement,  in  the  quality  of  farm  animals 
show  that  southern  farmers  are  making  real  progress  in 
diversifiication. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  commenced  the  active 
development  of  natural  resources  along  the  543  miles  of  its  line 
from  Port  Arthur  to  Sudbury,  Ontario.  Maps  of  the  mineral 
lands  are  being  distributed  to  prospectors.  The  timber  re- 
sources of  spruce  and  other  woods  have  been  inventoried,  and  a 
classification  of  agricultural  soils  placed  at  the  disposal  of  settlers. 
Following  out  the  company's  policy  of  creating  a  labor  and 
produce  market  for  settlers  every  20  miles  throughout  the  clay 
belt,  it  is  planned  to  buy  each  year  all  the  railway  ties  that 
can  be  produced  along  this  line.  Three  million  ties  will  be 
needed  for  the  new  French  railways,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
section  will  furnish  much  of  the  material.  It  is  also  estimated 
that  60,000  cords  of  pulpwood  will  be  taken  out  annually. 

A  recent  circular  sent  out  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  signed 
by  George  T.  Slade,  first  vice-president,  and  J.  G.  Woodworth, 
second  vice-president,  reads  in  part  as  follows :  Commercial 
prosperity  without  adequate  transportation  is  impossible,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  railroad  transportation  facilities  of  the 
United  States  are  wdiolly  inadequate ;  therefore  any  shipper  who 
underloads  or  delays  a  freight  car  or  fails  to  make  any  possible 
readjustment  of  his  business,  which  will  lighten  the  burden 
now  placed  upon  the  railroads,  is  not  only  dealing  unfairly  with 
the  carriers,  but  is  also  embarrassing  the  business  of  the  nation, 
including  his  own.  This  company  owns  48,000  freight  cars,  and 
it  would  require  at  least  one  year's  time  and  $7,000,000  to  build 
4,800   more    cars,    but,    with    the    co-operation    of    shippers,    we 
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could  in  one  month,  and  without  any  expenditure  of  money, 
show  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  average  loading  of  cars 
now  employed;  and  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  certain 
commodities  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  the  loading  as 
much  as  25  or  even  SO  per  cent. 


Increased  Car  Loading  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
An  analysis  of  car  loading  statistics  by  C.  J.  McDonald,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
for  the  month  of  October,  shows  some  interesting  results  ob- 
tained. In  the  table  below  commodities  of  which  more  than  500 
cars  were  loaded  during  the  month  are  shown,  together  with  total 
of  all  commodities.  The  first  column  shows  increased  tons  of  the 
commodity  loaded  in  each  car  shipped  during  that  month,  and 
the  second  shows  the  number  of  cars  saved.  Thus  a  large  vol- 
ume of  business  was  marketed,  due  directly  to  more  efficient  car 
loading  than  would  otherwise  have  been  moved. 


Tons   Cars 
per  car  saved 


Barley    3.4 

Beans  and  peas 0.8 

Beets 4.0 

Canned  goods   1.7 

Cement,   etc 2.9 

Corn   and   oats 6.5 

Dried   fruits    0.0 

Hay    O.S 

Lumber    2.0 

Merchandise    1.1 


118 
19 

758 
96 

112 

158 

0 

76 

813 
2,535 


Tons  Cars 

per  car  saved 

Mill  stuff   1.8  110 

Fruil's  and  vegetables.     0.2  84 

Other  perishables 1.3  292 

Potatoes    1.3  63 

.Stone  and  gravel 0.2  313 

Sugar   0.8  30 

Wheat 2.3  56 

Wines  and  liquors....      1.5  65 

Total   1.1  3,978 


Massa,chusetts  Calls  for  Federal  Legislation 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade,  at  a  meeting  in 
Springfield  December  29,  attended  by  about  300  business  men 
from  46  cities,  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  retention  by 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  of  its  steam- 
boat lines  on  Long  Island  sound ;  calling  for  a  federal  law 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  more  complete 
authority  in  fixing  rates,  and  full  authority  in  the  issuance  of 
all  railroad  securities ;  and  declaring  in  favor  of  the  compulsory 
investigation  of  railroad  labor  disputes,  as  recommended  by 
President  Wilson. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
Samuel  W.  McCall,  and  one  of  the  principal  speakers  was 
Howard  Elliott,  president  of  the  New  Haven  road.  Mr.  Elliott 
spoke  in  favor  of  amendment  of  the  laws  to  simplify  the  work 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  to  relieye  the 
over-burdened  commissioners ;  to  establish  regional  regulating 
bodies,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  federal  authority  where 
state  and  federal   interests  conflict. 

G.  L.  Graham,  traffic  manager  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  water 
lines  by  railroad  companies.  New  England  is  interested  not 
only  in  the  lines  on  Long  Island  sound,  but  also  in  those  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  which  have  been  instrumental  in  keeping  down 
the  rates  of  transportation  for  the  products  of  New  England 
sent  to  the  Western  states. 

Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Washington, 
described  the  Canadian  compulsory  investigation  law.  Such  a 
law  is  not  a  panacea ;  but  it  does  compel  delay  when  delay  is 
of  advantage  to  the  public  interests.  In  Canada  no  change  can 
be  made  in  pay  or  working  conditions  except  on  30  days' 
notice.  If  the  parties  do  not  agree  within  30  days,  they  must 
appeal  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  and  a  board  of  three  investi- 
gators is  appointed.  As  a  last  resort,  this  board  acts  as  a 
court  of  inquiry  and  makes  its  findings  public.  Until  this  is 
done,  a  strike  or  a  lockout  is  illegal.  Two  important  needs, 
however,  are  not  mentioned  by  this  law ;  first,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  arbitrators  who  are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
industries  which  are  to  be  investigated,  and  second,  the  need 
of  an  impartial  body  to  interpret  and  administer  an  award 
after  it  has   been  made. 

John  F.  Tobin  opposed  compulsory  investigation ;  it  gives 
the  employer  too  much  time  to  prepare.  He  also  opposed  some 
of  the  "welfare"  operations  which  now  are  so  popular.  Instead 
of  putting  your  money  into  bath  tubs'  and  libraries  for  your 
employees,  said  Mr.  Tobin,  put  it  into  the  pay  envelope  each 
week.  How  would  the  employer  like  it  if  the  employee  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bath  tub,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  employee  to  decide  how  clean  the  employer  should 
keep  himself  in  order  to  promote  his  health? 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  1  until  May  1 
tariffs  naming  increased  rcshipping  rates  on  grain  from  Chicago 
and  Detroit  to  certain  destinations  in  Canada. 

The  commission  on  its  own  motion  has  ordered  a  general 
investigation  into  the  rates  and  regulations  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  potatoes  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and 
other  places  to  points  in  Western  Trunk  Line  territory  and 
south  thereof. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  1  and  later  dates 
until  May  1,  tariffs  providing  for  the  assessment  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  certain  other  points  of  track 
storage  charges  in  addition  to  the  regular  demurrage  charges. 
The  tariffs  provided  for  a  charge  of  $1  per  car  per  day  for  the 
first  two  days  after  the  expiration  of  free  time,  and  of  $2  a 
day  for  each  succeeding  day. 


Sulphuric  Acid  from  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Clarli : 

Proposed  increased  rates  on  sulphuric  acid  in  tank-car  loads 
from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  other  eastern 
points  not  justified.  Proposed  rate  to  Hopewell.  Va  justified 
(42  I.   C.  C,  200.) 


Unreasonable  Rates  from  Thompson's  Point 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  Powder  Company  v.  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  et  al.     Opinion  by  the  Commission: 

Rates  charged  on  less-than-carload  shipments  of  lead  tanks, 
stoneware,  machinery  and  narrow-gage  flat  cars  from  Thomp- 
son's Point,  N.  J.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  found  to  have  been 
unreasonable  and  reparation  awarded.  Reasonable  maximum 
ratings  and  rates  on  lead  tanks,  not  nested,  and  narrow-gage 
flat  cars  prescribed  for  the  future.     (41   I.  C.  C,  725.) 


New  York  Commutation  Fares  J 

Opinion   by   Commissioner  McChord: 

The  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore,  having  had  consid-        ' 
erable    trouble    with    scalping   of   60-trip    monthly    commutation 
tickets  out  of  New  York,  proposed  to  enforce  a  rule  reading  as        ' 
follows :  I 

Improper    use    of    tickets:     (a)    In    consideration    of    the    reduced    rate    at  ! 

which  monthly  and  school  commutation  tickets  are  sold,  their  limitations 
must  be  strictly  observed,  and  no  monthly  or  school  commutation  ticket  will 
be  sold  to  any  person  who    having  previously  purchased  such  a  ticket    shall  i 

have    used    it.    or    permitted    it    to    be    used,    in    violation    of    the    provisions  I 

therein    contained.  "^        -oiuiio  | 

The  commission  finds  that  this  rule  would  be  unlawful       (42        I 
I.  C.  C,  354.)  ■  I 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  will  hold  a 
hearing  at  Chicago  on  January  5,  to  consider  proposed  changes 
in  charges  by  railroads  for  the  reconsignment  of  cars. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Colorado  has  issued 
an  order  requiring  that  annual  reports  of  all  carriers  and 
all  public  utilities,  shall  be  made  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916.  and  for  each  calendar  year  thereafter.  Beginning 
with  the  present  month,  the  commission  requires  the  accounts 
of  all  earners  to  be  kept  according  to  the  uniform  system  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  applies 
also  to  electric  and  suburban  railways. 

The  New  Mexico  Corporation  Commission  is  receiving 
memorials  from  the  seven  railroads  operating  in  that  state 
voicing  strong  and  united  opposition  to  the  proposed  plan  of 
the  conimission  to  reduce  passenger  rates  generally  to  3  cents  a 
mile.  The  commission  issued  a  notice  requiring  the  roads  to 
appear  before  it,  and  show  cause  why  the  fare  should  not  be  thus 
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reduced.  In  a  brief,  which  the  -Atchison,  Topoka  &  Santa  Fc 
has  filed  with  the  commission,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  cost 
of  hauling  intrastate  passengers  is  4.30  cents  a  mile. 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

Amos  A.  Belts,  who  was  elected  a  nuMuher  of  the  Arizona 
Corporation  Commission  at  the  recent  election,  as  announced 
in  our  issue  of  December  22.  page  1154,  was  born  at  Laddonia, 
Mo.,  on  May  23,  1873. 
He  entered  railway  serv- 
ice as  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator with  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  in  1890,  being  em- 
ployed in  this  position 
and  as  agent  at  Alton, 
111.;  East  St.  Louis  and 
other  stations,  until  1897, 
when  he  entered  t  h  e 
service  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  in  the  same 
capacity.  From  1904  to 
1908,  he  was  cashier  of 
a  bank  at  Fruita,  Colo. 
In  the  latter  year  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  Prescott  & 
Phoenix  as  assistant  city 
ticket  agent  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  later  being  pro- 
moted to  soliciting 
freight  and  passenger 
agent,  then  to  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent,  and  later  to 
chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  On  February  1,  1915,  he  was  appointed  rate  ex- 
pert for  the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  election,  as  noted  above. 


A.   A.    Betts 


COURT   NEWS 

"Depot" 

The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that  neither  a  store 
building  of  an  individual  authorized  to  sell  tickets  and  handle 
freight,  wherein  seats  are  installed  for  waiting  passengers,  nor 
a  box  car  on  trucks  from  which  tickets  are  sold,  and  in  which 
passengers  wait  and  freight  is  stored,  is  a  depot,  so  as  to  require 
installation  of  comfort  stations  in  accordance  with  the  Texas 
statute.— Ft.  Worth  &  D.  C.  v.   (Tex.),  189  S.  W.,  131. 


Want  of  Headlight 

Although  the  Oklahoma  statutes  make  it  gross  negligence  and 
a  crimmal  offense  to  run  a  train  at  night  without  a  headlight, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  holds  that  there  can  be  no 
recovery  for  a  death  caused  by  being  struck  by  such  train  unless 
the  negligence  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  death,  and  in  an 
action  for  such  death  the  plaintiff  has  the  burden  of  proving 
this.  Three  elements  are  essential  to  constitute  "actionable 
negligence"  :  The  existence  of  a  duty,  failure  to  perform  it,  and 
injury  proximately  resulting  from  such  failure. — Kansas  City 
Southern  v.  Langley  (Okla.),  160  Pac,  451. 


Opinion  Evidence 

In  an  action  for  damages  against  a  railroad  company  for 
flooding  adjoining  land,  the  trial  court,  over  objections,  per- 
mitted witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  to  testify  as  to  the  amount  of 
damages  he  had  sustained.  The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  holds 
this  to  be  error ;  and  that  the  witnesses  should  have  been  re- 
quired to  state  the  facts,  and  not  their  conclusions  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  damage. — K.  C.  S.  v.  Hursley  (Okla.),  160  Pac, 
910. 


Dipping  Cattle 

In  an  action  for  damages  against  a  railroad  for  negligence 
in  failing  to  water  cattle  before  dipping  them  in  compliance 
with  established  quarantine  regulations,  the  plaintiff  contended 
that  the  contract   for  dipping  was  an  oral  contract  independent 


of  the  shipping  contract,  and  the  trial  court  excluded  the  latter 
as  evidence  when  set  up  as  a  defense  to  the  action.  The  Okla- 
homa Supreme  Court  declares  this  to  be  prejudicial  error,  hold- 
ing that  the  dipping  is  a  part  of  the  service  required  by  the 
shipping  contract,  and  the  question  of  negligence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  service  must  be  measured  by  the  terms  of  that  con- 
tract. Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  therefore  reversed. — 
M.  K.  &  T.  V.  Skinner  (Okla.),  160  Pac,  875. 


Recent  Decisions  Under  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  holds  that  one  who  performs 
work  in  putting  prospective  subjects  of  interstate  commerce  in 
a  state  of  preparedness  for  transportation  is  not  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.— Sullivan  v. 
Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  (Wis.).  158  N.  W.,  321. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  holds  that  a 
carpenter,  riding  on  a  train  which  carried  the  equipment  for  re- 
pair of  a  bridge  used  by  a  railroad  company  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  is,  when  the  repairs  were  to  be  made  by  him, 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce. — Grand  Trunk  v.  Knapp,  233 
Fed.,  950. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit,  holds  that  a 
laborer  in  a  tunnel,  which,  when  completed,  was  intended  to 
be  used  by  the  railroad  to  shorten  its  line  over  which  it  trans- 
ported intrastate  and  interstate  commerce,  is  not  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  so  as  to  maintain  an  action  for  personal 
injuries  under  the  act. — Raymond  v.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  233  Fed.,  239. 

The  Illinois  Appellate  Division  holds  that  a  railroad  clerk,  who 
is  injured  on  railroad  tracks  while  on  his  way  to  awaken  a  train 
crew,  which  was  to  take  a  train  from  one  point  in  the  state 
to  a  point  in  another  state,  is  not  directly  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  although  he  expected  later  to  engage  in  a  task  which 
would  have  been  one  of  interstate  commerce.^ — Mitchell  v.  L.  &  N. 
194  111.  App.,  n. 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  watchman  in  a  rail- 
road yard  containing  some  cars  loaded  with  interstate  freight,, 
who  is  killed  by  being  run  over  by  cars,  is  not  within  the  act 
if  not  at  that  time  directing  or  guarding  cars  loaded  with  in- 
terstate freight. 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  roundhouse  employee  is 
employed  in  interstate  commerce  while  preparing  an  engine  for 
an  interstate  trip. — Narey  v.  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  (Iowa), 
159  N.  W.,  230. 

A  repairman  injured  while  working  on  an  interstate  train, 
temporarily  stopped  in  a  yard  exclusively  used  by  interstate 
trains,  was  held  by  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  to  be  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce. — N.  &  W.  v.  Short  (Ky.),  188'- 
S.  W.,  786. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington  holds  that 
icing  a  refrigerator  car  to  receive  a  shipment  of  fruit  for  another 
state  is  an  initial  movement,  after  which,  even  in  switching,  the 
car  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. — Aldread  v.  Northern  ■ 
Pacific   (Wash.),  160  Pac,  429. 

A  railroad's  painter,  using  a  paint  gun  to  paint  engines  and  ^ 
cars  used  in  interstate  commerce,  was  held  by  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  to  be  within  the  act. — B.  &  O.  v.  Branson , 
(Md.),  98  Atl.,  225. 


Injuries  to  Farmer  Climbing  Over  Cars 

In   an   action   for   injuries   sustained   by   being  thrown   from   a- 
train  there   was  no  allegation  in  the  complaint  that  any  of  the 
trainmen   knew   the   plaintiff   was   on   the   train.     The  train   was 
blocking   the    plaintiff's    farm    crossing,    and    had    been    standing 
there  nearly  an  hour.     Plaintiff  was  returning  to  his  farm  build- 
ings with  his  team,  and  he  discovered  a  freight  train  completely 
blocking  the  crossing.     It  was  on  a  bitter  cold  night,  his  horses 
and  their  blankets  were  wet,  and  after  the  trainmen  had  failed ' 
to   move   the   train,   on   plaintiff's   request,   he   placed   his   horses  . 
in   an   old   barn   for   temporary   shelter.     He   then   climbed   ovei 
the   train,    with    the   knowledge    of   the   trainmen,    to    reach    his ; 
farm   buildings.     After   waiting   nearly   an   hour   he   returned   to  - 
get    his    team,    which    was    inadequately    sheltered.      When    the 
plaintiff   approached   the   train   on   that   occasion   he   was   unable  ■ 
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to  discover  anyone  in  charge  of  it.  He  alleges  that  he  was 
unable  to  pass  around  the  end  of  the  train,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  climbing  over  the  same,  when  the  train  was  suddenly  started 
without  any  signal  or  warning,  and  he  received  the  injuries  of 
which  he  complains. 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Trial  Term,  Sullivan  county, 
held  that  if  the  plaintiff  was  a  trespasser  on  the  train,  the  em- 
ployees owed  him  no  duty  other  than  not  to  injure  him  wantonly 
or  willfully.  If  he  was  not  a  trespasser,  the  trainmen  were 
charged  with  reasonable  and  ordinary  care  in  the  operation  of 
the  train  so  as  not  to  injure  him.  In  either  event,  if  they  did 
not  know  that  he  was  on  the  train,  they  were  under  no  obligation 
to  him  of  giving  any  warning.  The  fact  that  the  train  was 
started  without  any  signal,  in  violation  of  a  rule  of  the  company, 
is  of  no  consequence  if  none  of  the  employees  knew  of  the 
presence  of  the  plaintiff  upon  it,  and  there  is  no  allegation  of 
such  knowledge  contained  in  this  complaint.  Nor  had  the 
plaintiff  any  right  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  of  danger  simply 
for  the  protection  of  his  property,  without  being  guilty  of  such 
negligence  as  will  preclude  a  recovery  for  a  personal  injury  re- 
ceived in  so  doing.— Knoll  v.  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.,  160  N.  Y.  Supp.,  922. 


Jurisdiction  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  New  York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  under  section  9 
of  the  interstate  commerce  act  a  state  court  before  application 
for  redress  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  an  action  by  the  consignee  of  interstate  freight 
to  recover  alleged  overcharges  for  demurrage  collected  by  the 
railroad  pursuant  to  a  tariff  governed  by  the  uniform  rules 
approved  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  application  to 
the  commission  for  redress  being  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
right  to  bring  any  action  in  the  state  courts. — Hunter  v.  N.  Y. 
N.  H.  &  H.,  161  N.  Y.  Supp.,  10. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Damages  for  Overcharge — Discrimination  in  Use  of  Cars 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  which  had  affirmed 
a  grant  of  "general  damages"  to  the  Ohio  Valley  Tie  Company 
against  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  for  charging  unreasonable 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  ties.  The  jury's  verdict  was  for 
$6,971.56  itemized  expenses  and  $50,000  damages  to  the  tie  com- 
pany's business  and  credit. 

On  appeal  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  important  feature 
of  the  case  (which  began  in  1910)  was  that  the  railroad  main- 
tained and  collected  a  higher  rate  for  ties  than  it  did  for  lumber 
when  they  were  carried  between  states,  although  within  the  state 
the  state  commission  required  the  same  rate  on  both;  and  al- 
though, as  the  railroad  knew,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion had  repeatedly  decided  that  the  rates  for  ties  and  lumber 
should  be  the  same.  To  avoid  payment  of  interstate  rates,  the 
tie  company  billed  its  ties  under  the  lower  intrastate  rate  to 
Louisville  and  then  reshipped  them  to  points  outside  the  state. 
The  railroad  met  this  by  refusing  to  let  its  cars  leave  its  road, 
and  by  demanding  that  the  tie  company  unload  them,  conditions 
not  required  from  other  shippers.  Before  bringing  the  suit  the 
tie  company  complained  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  charges  collected  on  91  carloads,  and  in  1912  obtained  an 
order  that  the  railroad  pay  it  $6,198  as  reparation  for  unreason- 
able rates ;  also  requiring  the  road  to  establish  a  rate  for  ties 
not  to  exceed  that  for  lumber  of  the  same  kind  of  wood.  This 
award  the  railroad  paid.  The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  the  award  still  left  open  an  action  in  the  state  courts  to 
recover  what  are  termed  general  damages.  In  this  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  holds  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  wrong. 
It  is  of  opinion  that  all  damage  that  properly  could  be  at- 
tributed to  an  overcharge,  whether  it  were  the  keeping  of  the 
tie  company  out  of  its  money  or  the  damage  to  its  business  fol- 
lowing as  a  remoter  result  of  the  same  cause,  must  be  taken  to 
have  been  considered  in  the  commission's  award  and  compensated 
when  that  was  paid ;  but  that  this  decision  does  not  prevent  a 
recovery  if,  at  a  new  trial,  the  tie  company  can  prove  that  the 
railroad  unjustifiably  refused  cars  or  caused  it  other  damage 
not  attributal)le  to  the  overcharge  of  freight. — Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville v.  Ohio  Valley  Tie  Co.  (decided  December  18,  1916). 
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Railway  Officers  | 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Herbert  W.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  ex- 
penditures of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  to  succeed 
John    D.    Shields,    promoted. 

C.  R.  Hudson,  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico  at  New  York,  has  resigned  to  become  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Cuba  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  Camaguey,  Cuba. 

The  offices  of  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  have  been  separated,  and  C.  S.  Sims, 
vice-president,  will  in  future  have  charge  of  the  operating  and 
traffic  departments,  with  office  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

S.  D.  Locke,  Jr.,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of 
passenger  accounts  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  passenger  accounts,  succeed- 
ing Thos.  H.  Wright,  who,  at  his  own  request,  has  been  retired 
upon  a  pension  after  45  years  of  service. 

John  D.  Shields,  auditor  of  expenditures  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  has  been  promoted  to  auditor  of  freight  ac- 
counts, effective  January  1,  succeeding  James  W.  Newell,  who 
resigned  to  go  with  another  company.  Mr.  Shields  will  have 
charge  of  the  loss  and  damage  and  overcharge  claims,  as  well  as 
of  freight  accounts.  He  was  born  in  Keokuk,  la.,  in  1870,  and 
has  been  with  the  Burlington  32  years. 

R.  E.  McCarty,  general  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  with  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  resident  vice-president,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  as  was  an- 
nounced in  these  col- 
umns on  December  29. 
He  was  born  on  April 
25,  1862,  at  Leavittsville, 
Carroll  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  received  his 
early  education.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
1879,  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  telegraph 
operator,  and  later  be- 
came train  despatcher. 
From  1882  to  1893  he 
was  assistant  trainmaster 
of  the  Pittsburgh  di- 
vision, and  was  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  on 
the  latter  date.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1902,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  division  super- 
intendent, which  position 
he  held  until  April,  1905, 
when  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the  Southwest  sys- 
tem, with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  office  of  resi- 
dent vice-president  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  which  he  has  just 
been  elected,  is  a  newly  created  position. 

Operating 

G.  L.  Keller  has  been  promoted  to  trainmaster  of  the  Alabama, 
Tennessee  &  Northern,   with  headquarters   at   York,   Ala. 

Joseph  P.  Quilty  has  been  appointed  manager  of  mail,  express 
and  milk  traffic  on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  headquarters  at 
North    station,    Boston,    Mass. 

A.  J.  Davidson,  acting  general  superintendent  of  the  Spokane, 
Portland  &  Seattle,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent,  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
operating  and  mechanical  departments. 

Warren  C.  Kendall,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent  of  transportation,   with   headquarters   at   North   station, 
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Boston,  and  the  office  of  superintendent  of  car  stTvicc  has  been 
abolished. 

B.  W.  Browning,  terminal  trainmaster  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  terminals,  with  ofl'ice  at  Norfolk;  E.  M.  Graham  has  been 
relieved  of  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  terminals,  and  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  general  agency  matters. 

R.  C.  White,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  southern 
district  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  oflicc  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  tlie  Memphis  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Wynne,  Ark.,  to  succeed  D.  O.  Ouellet,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Valley  division,  with  headquarters  at  McGchee, 
Ark.  He  succeeds  T.  A.  Shea,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Missouri  division,  with  headquarters  at  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  vice 
Phil  Carroll,  who  has  resigned  to  become  general  superintendent 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 

John  A.  Power,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Texas  Lines,  at  Plouston,  Tex.,  whose  appointment  as 
assistant  general  manager  was  announced  in  these  columns  in 
the  issue  of  December  8,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1873.  On  com- 
ing to  America  he  took  employment  with  the  Texas  &  New 
Orleans,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  1893,  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  mechanical   department.     Subsequently  he  was 

machinist,  gang  foreman,  machine  shop  foreman,  roundhouse 
foreman,  general  foreman  and  superintendent  of  shops  on  the 
same  system.  As  assistant  general  manager,  he  succeeds  George 
McCormick,  promoted. 

J.  T.  Loree,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  last  July  for  military  service,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager,  with  office  at  Albany.  The  general 
superintendent  of  transportation,  chief  engineer,  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  chief  surgeon  and  superintendent  of  stores 
will  report  to  Mr.  Loree ;  J.  A.  McGrew,  acting  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  transportation  at  Albany,  will  resume_  his 
duties  as  superintendent  of  the  Saratoga  and  Champlain  divisions, 
and  the  oftice  of  assistant  general  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion has  been  abolished ;  M.  F.  Leamy,  acting  superintendent  oi 
the  Saratoga  and  Champlain  divisions,  will  resume  his  duties 
at  Albany  as  trainmaster  of  the  Saratoga  division,  and  F.  R. 
Griffin,  who  was  trainmaster  at  Albany,  will  resume  his  duties 
as  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Saratoga  division. 

James  H.  Dodds,  the  announcement  of  whose  appointment 
as  superintendent  of  the  Ogden  Union  Railway  &  Depot  Com- 
pany, with  office  at  Ogden,  Utah,  was  made  in  these  columns 
December  8,  was  born  in  May,  1867,  at  Burlington,  la.,  where 
he  received  his  early  education.  In  April,  1886,  he  entered 
railway  service  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  as  a 
station  baggage  man,  and  later  was  promoted  to  operator  and 
agent  in  turn,  leaving  this  company  in  September,  1889,  to  enter 
the  employ  of  the  Union  Pacific.  From  November,  1889,  to 
June,  1905,  he  was  consecutively  operator,  agent,  brakeman, 
conductor  and  despatcher,  with  that  road.  In  June,  1-905,  he 
was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  later 
was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  San  Joaquin  division, 
with  office  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  his  present  appointment  became  effective.  His  new  posi- 
tion includes  jurisdiction  over  the  freight  terminals  of  the  Ore- 
gon  Short   Line  at   Ogden. 

Traffic 

John  IM.  McDermott  has  been  appointed  industrial  agent  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111. 

George  A.  Garrett  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  H.  Mills  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City. 

James  Burton,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
Shreveport,  Alexandria  &  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  effective  January  1. 

J.  W.  Melone,  commercial  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  division  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Fostoria,  Ohio,  vice  C.  T.  Wight,  assigned 
to  other  duties,  and  Frank  Hillinger  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial freight  agent  at  Davenport,  vice  Mr.  Melone. 


V\'.  C.  Bewlcy,  commercial  agent  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  returned  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  commer- 
cial agent  in  charge  of  the  agency  at  Jacksonville,  which  has 
been  re-opened. 

William  Ilodgdon,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager,  as  was 
noted  in  these  columns  on  December  29,  1916.  He  was  born 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
October  29,  1859.  After 
a  preliminary  education 
he  took  a  law  course  at 
Washington  University 
in  that  city.  In  1878  he 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  Ohio  &  Mississippi 
as  a  clerk  in  the  general 
freight  department,  be- 
ing soon  promoted  to 
traveling  freight  agent 
and  then  division  freight 
agent.  From  1893  to 
1896  he  was  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  from 
1896  to  1901  general 
freight  agent  of  the 
Cleveland,  Akron  & 
Columbus    at    Cleveland, 
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Ohio.  In  1901  he  was  also  made  commercial  agent  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Col- 
umbus, O.  From  March,  1903.  to  January,  1907,  he  was  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis,  and  later  of 
its  successor  the  Vandalia,  and  from  January,  1907,  to  January 
1,  1917,  when  his  recent  appointment  became  effective,  he  was 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  with 
headquarters    at    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

G.  C.  Nichols,  master  mechanic  of  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  & 
Northern  at  York,  Ala.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent 
of  motive  power  and  equipment,  with  headquarters  at  York. 

T.  K.  Faherty,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  locomotive  operation  of  the  West  Virginia  dis- 
trict, with  office  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

R.  S.  Claar,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  & 
Atlantic,  has  been  appointed  office  engineer  with  headquarters 
at  Duluth,  Minn.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Bebb,  resigned  to  accept  serv- 
ice with  another  company,  effective  January  15,  1917. 

George  Mercer,  general  foreman  of  bridges  and  buildings  of 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  and  the  Mineral  Range 
at  Marquette,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  bridges 
and  buildings,  with  office  at  Marquette,  and  the  office  of  gen- 
eral foreman  has  been  abolished. 

P.  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Cen- 
tral system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  with  office  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  succeeding  D.  F.  Crawford,  promoted ;  O.  P.  Reese,  assistant 
engineer  of  motive  power  at  Pittsburgh,  succeeds  Mr.  Smith. 

S.  J.  Maas,  office  engineer  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  resigned  to  become  resident  engineer  of 
the  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson,  with  headquarters  at 
Galveston,  Tex.  He  succeeds  F.  W.  Bailey,  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  as  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  with  office  at  Yoakum,  Tex.,  a  position 
which  has  been  vacant  for  some  time. 

F.  W.  Taylor,  the  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Denison,  Tex.,  was  noted  in  these 
columns  December  8,  was  born  on  October  24,  1875,  at  Water 
Valley,  Miss.  He  entered  railway  service  with  the  Illinois 
Central  as  a  machinists'  apprentice  at  Water  Valley,  Miss.,  in 
1893.     After  several  years'  experience  as  an  apprentice  and  as 
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a  journejman  machinist,  he  was  appointed  roundhouse  foreman 
on  October  1,  1901.  In  October,  1902,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  general  foreman,  with  headquarters  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  where  he  served  until  October,  1903,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  general  foreman.  On  October  1, 
1908,  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic,  with  headquarters  at 
Mattoon,  111.,  and  on  April  1,  1912,  was  transferred  to  Water- 
loo, la.,  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Minnesota  and  Iowa  division. 
He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  In- 
ternational &  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Palestine, 
Tex.,  on  January  1,  1915,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Missouri,    Kansas    &   Texas,    effective   January    1,    1917. 

George  F.  Blackie,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters   at    Nashville,    'I'ciiii.,    has    already   been    announced    in 

these  columns,  was  born 
on  December  22,  1869, 
at  Nashville.  He  was 
educated  at  Montgomery 
Bell  Academy,  and  later 
studied  engineering  at 
Vanderbilt  University, 
from  which  he  gradu- 
ated. In  1886  he  began 
railway  work  as  a  rod- 
man,  and  remained  in 
that  position  until  1892, 
when  he  was  made  as- 
sistant engineer.  Ten 
years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis,  and  later  in 
the  same  year  was 
transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral manager's  office  as 
engineer  of  roadway  and 
track,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  chief  engineer  of 
the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Albert  W.  Newton,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer,  with 
headquarters    at   Chicago,    succeeding   T.    E.    Calvert,    deceased, 

effective  January  1.  Mr. 
Newton  was  born  at 
Jerseyville,  111.  He  was 
engaged  in  general  en- 
gineering practice  from 
1892  to  1898,  and  from 
1898  to  1900  he  was  en- 
gineer of  the  Sny  Island 
levee  and  drainage  dis- 
trict, with  headquarters 
at  Pittsfield,  111.  His 
first  railroad  experience 
was  with  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  from  1900  to  1903, 
during  its  reconstruction 
period.  Mr.  Newton  was 
employed  as  assistant 
engineer,  with  head- 
quarters first  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  later  at 
Bloomington,  III.  On 
March  15.  1903,  he  first 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  as  construction  engineer  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  the  old  Monroe,  Mo.,  to  Mexico 
extension.  On  October  1,  1904,  he  was  appointed  assistant  en- 
gineer, with  office  at  Chicago,  and  on  December  1  of  the  same 
year  returned  to  St.  Louis  as  engineer  of  the  Missouri  district. 
On  January  1,  1907,  he  became  general  inspector  of  permanent 
way  and  structures  in  the  office  of  the  vice-president,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  between  November  1,  1908,  and  February  5.  1909.  when 
he   was    temporarily    division     superintendent    at   Creston.    Iowa, 


continued  in  that  position  until  January  1,  1915.  On  January 
1.  1914,  he  was  also  appointed  chairman  of  the  federal  valuation 
committee  of  the  Burlington,  and  in  connection  with  these  duties 
became  chairman  of  the  engineering  committee  of  the  Western 
Group  President's  Conference  Committee  on  I-ederal  Valuation, 
both  of  which  positions  he  still  retains.  On  January  1,  1915, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  president,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  and  continued  in  that  position  up  to  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  chief  engineer. 

Purchasing 

R.  M.  Nelson  has  been  appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Roy  Benson,  chief  clerk  in  the  purchasing  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  and  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent,  succeeding  George  L.  Pol- 
lock, resigned  to  go  with  another  company. 

William  A.  Linn,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  announcement  of  whose  appointment 
as  purchasing  agent  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.,  was  made  in 
these  columns  last  week,  was  born  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  January 
4,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  Carroll  college,  Waukesha,  and  en- 
tered railway  service  in  1882  in  the  accounting  department  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  where  he  remained  until 
1887.  From  1887  to  1890  he  was  bookkeeper  in  the  purchasing 
department,  being  then  promoted  to  chief  clerk  in  this  same 
office.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  his  present  promotion  became  effective.  He  succeeded 
John  T.  Crocker,  retired. 


A.    W.    Newton 


OBITUARY 

W.  J.  Underwood,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Wauwatosa,  on  January  3,  at  the  age  of  65. 

O.  J.  De  Rousee,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  on  Jan- 
uary 1  as  a  result  of  being  overcome  by  gasolene  fumes  in  his 
garage  near  his  home  in  Germantown.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  De 
Rousee  and  a  sketch  of  his  railway  career  were  published  in 
the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  October  6,  1916,  page  615. 

S.  A.  Hutchison,  manager  of  the  department  of  tours  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Union  Pacific,  died  at  his 
home  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  December  28,  aged  58  years.     He  was 

born  on  October  31, 
1858,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  he  received  his 
early  education.  In  July, 
1873,  he  entered  railway 
service  with  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  & 
Baltimore  as  an  office 
boy,  and  until  August, 
1881,  was  consecutively 
clerk,  traveling  auditor 
and  stock  clerk  with 
this  same  company. 
From  October,  1881,  to 
December,  1883,  he  was 
baggage  master,  train 
agent,  conductor  and 
station  agent  on  the 
Pennsylvania ;  and  from 
January,  1884,  to  De- 
cember, 1885,  he  was 
joint  city  passenger 
agent  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  the  Erie  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  was  appointed 
traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  January,  1887, 
and  was  promoted  to  general  traveling  passenger  agent  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1893.  From  February,  1898,  to  July.  1900,  he  was  as- 
sistant general  passenger  agent  of  the  same  road,  and  was  then 
appointed  manager  of  its  tourist  department,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Boston, 
Mass.  On  January  1,  1901,  his  headquarters  were  transferred 
to  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 


S.  A.  Hutchison 
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Cars  and  Locomotives  Ordered  in  1916 

Sec  the  article  on  page  28  giving  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  orders  for  cars  and  locomotives  in  1916. 


TiiK  l.os  Angkles  &  Salt  Lake  has  ordered  two  75-ft.  and 
two  50-ft.  through  i)late  girder  skew  spans  for  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
236  tons,  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  NEVif  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  Strobel  Steel  Construction  Company  for  2,230  tons 
of  structural  steel  for  the  strengthening  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Hudson  river  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Northern  Pacu'ic  is  inquiring  for  25  Pacific  and  10 
Mallet-type  locomotives. 

The  Union  Carbiue  Company  has  ordered  one  four-wheel 
locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  converting  11  ten-wheel  locomotives 
in  its  Sayre  shops  and  plans  to  continue  work  on  about  25  more. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  has  issued  inquiries 
for  3  Mogul-type  locomotives  for  service  at  its  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
plant. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  in  placing  its  last  order 
for  28  mikado-type  locomotives  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  also  gave  that  company  an  order  for  2  experimental 
Mountain-type  locomotives  for  use  on  heavy  grades  on  its  lines 
in  Colorado. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  issued  inquiries  for  12  fiat 
cars. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  in  the  market  for  100  30-  or 
40-ton  cars. 

The  Piedmont  &  Northern  is  reported  in  the  market  for 
100  gondola   and    100   box   cars. 

The  Union  Carbide  Company  has  ordered  4  hopper  cars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  special- 
ties for  repairing  2,500  freight  cars  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Company  has  ordered  50  30-ton 
refrigerator  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Cuba  Distilling  Company  has  placed  orders  for  mate- 
rial for  100  tank  cars  and  will  assemble  the  cars  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  300  refrigerator  cars 
instead  of  500  as  reported.  In  addition,  this  company  is  also 
asking  for  prices  on  500  steel  gondola  cars. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  reported  in  the  Railway  A-ge  Ga- 
zette of  Decembet  8  as  being  in  the  market  for  200  hopper  cars, 
has  ordered  100  all-steel  coal  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Company. 

The  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  has  increased  its  order  for 
general  service  cars  recently  placed  with  the  Western  Steel  Car 
&  Foundry  Company  from  1,000  to  1,600,  instead  of  1,500  as  re- 
ported previously. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  December  15  as  being  in  the  market  for  1,000  55-ton  hopper 
cars,  has  ordered  1,000  hopper  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company 
and  1,000  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 


MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

The  Great  Northern  has  issued  a  very  long  list  of  machine 
tools  on  which  it  desires  prices.  The  list  includes  46  requisitions 
and  includes  a  55-ft.  turntable,  a  number  of  bridge  cranes  (one 
of  100  tons  capacity),  a  large  number  of  electric  motors  and  one 
of  the  largest  lists  of  shop  tools  which  have  Ijeen  issued  for  a 
long  time. 


PASSENGER  CARS 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  December  22  as  having  issued  inquiries 
for  10  express  cars,  is  also  in  the  market  for  10  vestibule  coaches. 


SIGNALING 

The  Virginian  Railway  is  to  instal  a  mechanical  interlocking, 
with  a  16-lever  machine,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Norfolk  Southern, 
at  Coleman  Place,  Va. 

The  New  York  Central  is  to  instal  telephone  despatching  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  division,  and  has  bought  the  selectors  of  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company.  Sixty-nine  stations  are  to 
be  equipped. 

The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
has  bought  from  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company  the  ma- 
terial for  an  electric  interlocking  plant  at  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  the 
machine  to  have  12  levers. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  is  to  instal  automatic  block  signals 
between  Cache  Junction,  Utah,  and  McCammon,  Idaho,  62  miles. 
The  signals  will  be  model  2A  top-of-mast,  furnished  by  the  Gen- 
eral Railway  Signal  Company. 

The  Selby  Safety  Flag  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  received 
orders  from  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  for  improved  flagman's  sig- 
nal outfits  for  passenger  train  crews,  and  is  advised  that  freight 
train  crews  will  be  later  equipped  with  the  same  device.  The 
statement  is  made  that  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  is  the  tenth  sys- 
tem to  adopt  the  Selby  outfit. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  let  a  contract  to  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  for  an  electro-mechanical  interlocking  machine 
to  protect  the  Delaware  Junction  and  Christiana  (Pa.)  draw- 
bridge. The  machine  will  have  eight  mechanical  and  sixteen 
electrical  levers.  Electric  detector  locks  will  be  provided  for  all 
switch  and  signal  levers.  A  16-lever  electro-mechanical  inter- 
locking plant  will  also  be  built  at  Dravosburg,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  awarded  a  contract  for  9  water- 
treating  plants  of  the  Miller  type  to  the  Railroad  Water  and 
Coal  Handling  Company,  Chicago.  These  plants  are  similar  in 
design  to  35  installed  previously  on  this  system.  Upon  their  com- 
pletion the  main  line  between  Kansas  City  and  Pueblo,  Colo., 
will  be  practically  completely  equipped  with  water-treating  fa- 
cilities and  the  two  engine  districts  extending  from  Hoisington, 
Kan.,  west  333  miles  to  Pueblo,  Colo.,  will  be  completely  equipped. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  two  60-ft. 
and  two  50-ft.  girder  spans  for  Shattuck,  Okla.,  110  tons,  from 
the  American  Bridge  Company. 


New  York  City  to  Buenos  Aires. — This  is  the  modest  extent 
of  a  railway,  which  is  recommended  in  a  report  made  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  by  the  International  High  Commission,  appointed 
to  promote  closer  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Latin- 
American  countries. 

Swedish  Electric  Power. — The  richness  of  Sweden  in  water 
power,  and  Denmark's  natural  poverty  in  any  sources  of  power, 
has  led  to  Sweden  exporting  electric  power  across  the  Sound. 
The  works  are  established  on  the  small  river  Laga,  in  Smaland, 
and  the  current  is  carried  by  overhead  wires  to  Helsingborg,  and 
thence  by  three  submarine  cables  under  the  waters  of  the  Sound 
to  Marienlyet,  north  of  Elsinore,  on  the  island  of  Seeland.  The 
Swedish  power  station  sends  500  horsepower  to  Denmark,  but 
the  company  is  undertaking  to  increase  this  to  5,000  horsepower. 
Precautions  have  been  taken  so  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
cables  being  fouled  by  the  anchors  of  ships. 


January  5,  1917, 
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S.  C.  Stebbins,  formerly  western  sales  manager  of  the  Lansing 
Company,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  this 
company. 

Ike  W.  Lincoln  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  railroad 
and  car  material  department  of  the  C.  A.  Goodyear  Lumber 
Company,  Tomah,  Wis.,  effective  January  1. 

Alfred  Blunt  Jenkins,  of  Jenkins  Brothers,  New  York,  manu- 
facturers of  valves  and  rubber  goods,  died  December  29,  at  his 
home  in  Llewellyn   Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  age  69. 

W.  W.  Butler  has  been  appointed  a  vice-president  and  man- 
aging director  of  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and 
F.  A.  Skelton,  the  secretary-treasurer,  has  also  been  made  a  vice- 
president. 

George  L.  Pollock,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Western 
Indiana  and  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Burnside  Steel  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  111.  He  was 
born  on  December  8, 
18  7  4,  at  Burlington, 
Iowa,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  with  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  in  May,  1892. 
From  December,  1905,  to 
May,  1906,  he  was  chief 
clerk  to  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Wabash, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  following  which  he 
was  appointed  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie.  In 
May,  1910,  he  became 
purchasing  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  Western  In- 
diana, and  the  Belt  Rail- 
way of  Chicago,  from 
which  position  he  has 
just  resigned  to  become  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Burn- 
side  Steel  Company,  as  noted  above. 

E.  P.  Hobson,  formerly  with  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
has  been  appointed  railroad  sales  representative  of  the  Barrett 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  the  Illuminating  building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  effective  January  1. 

Directors  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company  on  Jan- 
uary 3  declared  an  initial  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  a  share, 
payable  February  1  to  stock  of  record  January  20.  The  declara- 
tion, placing  the  stock  on  a  $6  per  annum  basis,  is  equivalent 
to  12  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  stock,  the  par  value  being 
$50. 

Announcement  is  made  of  a  trustees'  sale  in  bankruptcy  by 
order  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  Cincinnati 
Equipment  Company's  railroad  car  repair  shops,  with  13  acres 
of  land  and  concrete  buildings,  tracks,  switches,  etc.,  at  CuUom's 
station.  Riverside,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  property  is  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and   New  York  Central. 

Frank  B.  Smith,  for  some  years  connected  with  the  commis- 
sioner's office  of  the  Victorian  Railways  and  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  railway  representative  for  Australasia  for 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Melbourne,  is 
in  New  York  with  the  object  of  securing  agencies  for  Aus- 
tralasia. Mr.  Smith  proposes  to  establish  a  railway  supply  com- 
pany in  .Xustralia  to  handle  railway  trading  there;  and  he  would 
like  to  hear  from  railway  supply  firms  who  are  desirous  of 
opening  up  an  export  business  in  Australia.  He  may  be  reached 
care  of  the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette,  Woolworth  building.  New 
York. 


G.   L.   Pollock 


George  \V.  Bender,  manager  of  the  mechanical  department 
of  Mudge  &  (■<;.,  manufacturers  of  railway  specialties,  Chicago, 
111.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  this 
company.  He  was  born  on  August  20,  1884,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  in 
that  city  in  1901,  being  assigned  to  the  engineering  department. 
In  1906  he  was  employed  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
where  he  later  had  charge  of  the  extra  work  order  department. 
From  1908  to  1910  he  was  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  resigning  to  become  chief  drafts- 
man of  Mudge  &  Co.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  mechanical  department,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  promotion,  noted  above. 

The  United  Hammer  Company,  141  Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
has  purchased  ihe  power  hammer  business  of  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks 
&  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
I^airbanks  power  hammers  of  all  sizes  for  prompt  shipment,  as 
well  as  parts  and  repair  sections.  Fairbanks  hammers  have  been 
manufactured  since  1890;  first  by  the  Dupont  Manufacturing 
Company,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  who  marketed  them  under  the 
name  "Dupont"  hammers.  In  1902  the  business  was  taken  over 
by  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  who  have  been 
maiuifacturing  them  since,  they  giving  the  machine  the  name 
"Fairbanks"  hammers,  which  title  will  be  continued.  During 
the  time  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  manufactured  these  hammers  they 
were  sold  by  their  selling  agents,  the  Fairbanks  Company,  of 
New  York,  and  branches,  in  the  east;  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 
Chicago,  and  branches,  in  the  west,  and  by  the  Canadian  Fair- 
banks Company  in  Montreal,  and  branches,  for  Canada.  They 
were  also  handled  in  Europe  by  the  London,  Glasgow,  Paris 
and  Hamburg  branches  of  Fairbanks  Company.  These  hammers 
are  known  throughout  the  world,  some  1,400  installations  having 
been  made. 

R.  W.  Young,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Weir  & 
Craig  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  has  resigned  to 
organize  and  become  president  of  the  R.  W.  Young  Manufac- 
turing Company,  manu- 
facturer of  electric  and 
pneumatic  hoists,  mono- 
rail cranes  and  electric 
and  pneumatic  turntable 
tractors.  Mr.  Young 
was  born  in  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute of  that  city.  In 
1892,  he  went  to  Chicago 
to  enter  the  firm  of 
Russell  Brothers  & 
Y'oung,  iron  founders, 
then  being  established. 
This  concern  carried  on 
business  for  several 
years  and  then  sold  out, 
at  which  time  Mr. 
Young  became  manager 
of  the  Liquid  Carbonic 
Company  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  In  1902,  he  re- 
turned to  Chicago  to  become  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  Weir  &  Craig  Manufacturing  Company. 


R.   W.   Young 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS  1 

Safety    Panels.— The    Sprague   Electric   Works   of   the   Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  New  York,  has  recently  issued  an  eight- 
page  booklet  describing  its  safety  panels.     The  booklet  has  an 
unusual  cover,  the  latter  being  so  cut  as  to  represent  the  doors       | 
on  the  panel.     A  center  section  holds  back  like  the  door  to  the       i 
switches,  and  another  like  the  door  to  the  fuse  compartment. 

Thawing     Outfit.— The     Hauck     Manufacturing     Company,       I 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  describing  its  kerosene 
thawing   outfit   and    torches,   and   illustrating   their   use   on    rail-       J 
roads,  for  such  purposes  as  the  thawing  of  track  work,  switches,       \ 
signaling,  hopper  cars  and  the  like.     Several  pages,  are  devoted 
to  detailed  descriptions  of  the  several  sizes  and  types  of  burners 
made. 
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Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas.— A  petition  to  file  a  suit  has  been 
made  by  a  Chicago  attornty  against  certain  former  members 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
in  regard  to  which  Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of  the  board, 
said  in  part:  "Mr.  Stein,  of  Chicago,  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs, 
asked  me  for  a  conference,  to  which  I  readily  assented,  but 
later  he  asked  that  the  payment  of  his  expenses  be  first  as- 
sured, which  I,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  decline." 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern. — See   Southern   Railway. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — Articles  of 
agreement  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio 
providing  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  Vandalia,  the  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling 
&  Kentucky,  the  Anderson  Belt,  and  the  Chicago,  Indiana  & 
Eastern  under  the  name  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis. 

Southern  Railway. — This  company  has  bought  from  J.  P 
Morgan  &  Co.  the  controlling  stock  of  the  New  Orleans  & 
Northeastern.  Until  recently  the  controlling  stock  was  owned 
by  an  English  investment  firm,  although  the  road  formed  part 
of  the  Queen  &  Crescent.  The  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern 
runs  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Meridian,  Miss.  The  Southern 
Railway  announces  that  it  has  parted  with  all  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  and  the  Vicksburg, 
Shreveport  &  Pacific. 

Tennessee  Central. — The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  in  its 
issue  of  December  20  says  in  part:  "The  proceedings  instituted 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  receivers  of  the  Tennessee  Central  to 
prevent  the  Nashville  Terminal  Company  from  having  the 
lease  of  the  terminals  to  the  railroad  forfeited,  is  of  momentous 
importance  to  Nashville;  and  every  business  organization  and 
public-spirited  citizen  are  called  upon  to  render  every  possible 
assistance  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Judge  McAlister  in  this 
matter. 

"A  forfeiture  of  the  contract  would  render  worthless,  or 
practically  so,  the  Tennessee  Central ;  and  would  put  the 
terminal  company  in  position  to  sell  out  to  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  or  to  dictate  any  kind  of  ruinous  contract  with  the 
Tennessee  Central. 

"This  situation  is  the  more  harassing  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  $1,000,000  contributed  by  Nashville  was  used  in  a 
way  that  makes  possible  the  present  conditions  whereby  a  sub- 
sidiary company,  the  Nashville  Terminal  Company,  swallows 
the  parent  organization,  the  Tennessee  Central." 

Wabash. — An  initial  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent  has  been 
declared  on  the  preferred  "A"  stock. 


-Atchison,  Tiji-eka  &  Santa  Fe.— This  road  is  making  new 
surveys  and  retracing  old  lines  from  Flollyrood,  Kan.,  west  to 
Galatia,  a  distance  of  about  35  miles.  The  right  of  way  is  be- 
ing acquired  and  construction  work  is  expected  to  begin  at 
once. 

Gulf  Ports  Terminal  Railroad.— Incorporated  in  Florida 
with  $1,000,000  it  is  said,  to  build  and  operate  a  railroad  from 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  with  branch  lines.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Pensacola,  Mobile  &  New  Orleans,  which  is 
building  from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  Mobile,  59.7  miles,  on  which 
about  25  miles  of  track  remains  to  be  laid  to  complete  the  line, 
may  form  part  of  the  new  road.  E.  McLaughlin,  president, 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — The  de  facto  government  of 
Mexico  has  ordered  a  survey  made  for  a  proposed  extension 
of  the  Monterey-Matamoros  branch  of  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico  from  Matamoros,  Mex.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  It  is  officially  stated  that 
this  extension  will  be  built  in  the  near  future  so  as  to  give  em- 
ployment to  some  of  the  thousands  of  idle  laborers  of  this  sec- 
tion. It  is  also  announced  that  the  de  facto  government  has 
in  view  the  construction  of  large  harbor  and  port  works  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  order  to  obtain  a  deep-water 
outlet  for  the  ocean-going  trade  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
republic. 

North  Texas  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  L.  J.  Smith  Construction  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for 
the  building  of  a  line  from  Shattuck,  Okla.,  to  Spearman,  Tex., 
about  90  miles. 

Osage  &  Santa  Fe. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has 
applied  for  a  charter  for  a  line  to  run  from  a  point  below  Caney, 
Okla.,  through  Pawhuska,  to  a  connection  with  its  line  at  Ral- 
ston, Okla.,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles.  Interested  parties  have 
already  furnished  the  necessary  right  of  way  and  actual  con- 
struction will  be  started  as  soon  as  the  charter  is  granted.  The 
work  will  be  done  by  contract,  only  the  track  and  bridge  mate- 
rial being  furnished  by  the  railroad. 

Southeastern  Railway  of  HuNTSviLLE.^lncorporated  in  Ten- 
nessee with  $10,000  capital,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  line  from  the 
mouth  of  Branch  creek  in  McCreary  county,  Ky.,  to  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  in 
Scott  county,  Tenn.  The  incorporators  include  J.  G.  Bauer, 
E.  L.  Stephens  and  G.  B.  Durell,  of  the  Kentucky  Southeastern 
Coal  Company. 

South  Plains  &  Santa  Fe.— Contracts  have  been  awarded 
to  John  Scott  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  construction  of  this 
line  from  Lubbock,  Tex.,  to  Brownfield,  65  miles.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  will  furnish  the  track  and  bridge  material 
and  the  contractors  will  supply  all  other  materials  and  do  all  the 
necessary  construction  work. 

RAILWAY   STRUCTURES 

Freeport,  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  W.  H.  Fissell  &  Company,  New  York,  to  build  a  two- 
story  passenger  station  at  Freeport.  The  structure  will  be 
40  ft.  by  113  ft.,  of  rough  texture  brick,  green  tile  roof,  with 
terra  cotta  trimmings,  and  will  cost  $50,000. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.— The  Erie  Railroad  has  given  a  contract  to 
the  Warren  Construction  Company,  Jamestown,  to  build  a  new 
freight  house  at  Jamestown. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  start  work 
next  March,  it  is  said,  on  the  enlargement  of  its  terminal  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  plans  call  for  putting  up  a  20-story  building 
on  the  approach  to  the  present  Pennsylvania  station,  the  vaca- 
tion of  New  Grant  street  by  the  city  and  the  widening  of  Cherry 
Way  as  an  approach  to  the  terminal. 


Transcontinental  of  Australia. — Up  to  July  29,  1916,  the 
cost  of  the  east-west  transcontinental  line  of  Australia  from 
Kalgoorlie  to  Port  Augusta  was  £4,255,961  ($20,683,970),  exclu- 
sive of  rolling  stock  and  stores  on  hand.  Rolling  stock  had  cost 
£809,745  ($3,352,361).  Recent  advices  say  that  917  miles  have 
been  laid  and  that  only  41  miles  are  required  to  complete  the 
railway. 

A  Restraint  on  Railway  Travel. — The  notice  issued  on  the 
29th  ult.  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  unnecessary  travel  by  rail- 
way, to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  issue,  is  now,  we  believe, 
to  be  followed  by  very  drastic  changes  in  the  passenger  service 
which  will  probably  come  into  force  on  January  1.  The  subject 
was  discussed  very  fully  at  a  meeting  of  the  Railway  Executive 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  and  the  changes  will  probably  take  the 
form  of  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  long-distance  express 
trains;  of  an  increase  in  the  running  times  of  fast  trains;  an 
increase  in  the  long-distance  passenger  fares,  and  the  weight 
of  free  luggage  brought  down  to  the  amount  prescribed  in  the 
statutory  powers.  In  addition  to  these  changes  there  will  proba- 
bly be  a  further  reduction  in  the  restaurant  car  service  and 
some  of  the  sleeping  cars  may  be  withdrawn.— /?ai7tt'a;y  Gazette, 
London. 
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'Illustrated. 


The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  reported 
in  the  court  news  columns  of  this  issue,  once  more  lays  down 

the  common-sense  rule  that  for  a  rail- 
Progressiveness  road  to  correct  a  mistake  does  not  in- 
Not  Discouraged    crease  its  culpability  for  the  accident 

which  led  to  the  correction.  A  man 
by  Law  ^^3  ]^[\\Q(i  at  a  highway  crossing,  and 

following  the  investigation  of  the  circumstances  additional 
safeguards  were  installed;  but,  says  the  court,  this  does  not 
prove  but  that  all  reasonable  safeguards  had  been  provided 
already;  the  new  safeguard  may  be  an  extreme  precaution; 
the  alleged  or  supposed  deficiency  in  the  former  safeguards 
may  be  infinitesimal.  The  victim  may  have  been  reckless  to 
an  extreme  degree,  exonerating  the  railroad  entirely;  and 
yet  the  railroad  should  not  be  restrained  from  thereafter  tak- 
ing all  reasonable  measures  to  protect  even  reckless  way- 
farers. This  rule  has  an  application  in  connection  with 
other  safeguards,  the  automatic  train-stop  for  instance.  The 
proposal  to  install  automatic  stops  on  50  miles  of  road  has 
been  seriously  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  existence 
of  such  an  installation  would  make  the  railroad  liable 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  lines,  perhaps  thousands  of  miles, 
for  eveiy  loss  or  damage  which  could  be  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  an  automatic  stop.  The  correct  principle  is  perhaps 
well  enough  recognized  by  the  courts  already;  but  it  needs 
to  be  reiterated  now  and  then  because  of  the  strong  propensity 
of  jurymen  to  favor  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  victim  of  unfavorable  circumstances. 


Why  is  it  that  one  road  will  purchase  equipment  rejected 
by  another  road  when  their  requirements  are  the  same? 
Why  is  it  that  when  the  price  for  the 
cars  runs  a  little  too  high  a  coverplate 
for  the  center  sill  or  some  other  import- 
ant feature  called  for  in  the  design,  is 
omitted.  Why  is  it  that  with  definite 
limits  for  the  size  of  the  draft  members,  determined  after 
careful  study  by  competent  engineers  and  accepted  by  an 
authoritative  body,  we  find  cars  built  exceeding  these  limits 


Engineering 

Methods  in  Car 

Construction 


by  100  per  cent  and  more.  There  may  be  two  answers  to 
these  questions;  namely,  ignorance  of  what  is  scientifically 
right  or  lack  of  back-bone  to  fight  for  what  is  known  to  be 
right.  Mechanical  men  may  say  that  they  know  how  to 
design  equipment  and  figure  the  stresses  in  every  part  of  it, 
but  unless  they  know  to  what  limits  they  must  work  they 
work  hopelessly  in  the  dark.  And  any  engineer  who  know- 
ingly permits  his  superiors  to  override  his  judgment  based 
on  his  best  scientific  knowledge,  just  to  save  a  few  dollars, 
without  a  strong  fight  is  not  true  to  his  profession.  A  rail- 
road car  is  subjected  to  more  severe  treatment  than  most 
any  other  structure.  It  is  difficult  properly  to  analyze  all 
the  forces  set  up  in  the  different  parts  of  a  car  structure,  but 
where  the  practices  in  design  have  been  accepted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  most  closely  interested  in  car  construction 
there  is  no  excuse  for  their  being  neglected.  Some  of  the' 
l)est  engineering  talent  has  been  used  on  the  M.  C.  B.  com- 
mittees in  investigating  the  car  design  problems.  If  more 
use  was  made  of  their  findings  we  would  have  better  cars, 
they  would  not  be  on  the  repair  tracks  as  often,  and  the 
railroads  would  save  money. 


A 

Drastic 
Reorganization 


The  new  securities  of  the  reorganized  company  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  are  being  traded  in,  in  New  York,  "when  issued," 
and  the  common  stock  is  selling  at 
about  32.  F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co.,  New 
York,  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  some  of 
the  firm's  customers  calling  attention  to 
the  drastic  nature  of  the  reorganization 
and  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions  under  which 
the  new  company  begins  operation.  Very  briefly  summarized, 
the  adverse  conditions  are  low  local  rates,  a  disadvantage  on 
through  business,  and  lack  of  Chicago  terminals;  and  the 
favorable  circumstances  are,  growth  of  territory  served, 
$10,200,000  cash  for  further  improvements,  chances  for  a 
larger  volume  of  competititive  business,  and  the  good  ter- 
minals in  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids  and  Saginaw.  Especially 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  Pere  Marquette  reorganiza- 
tion is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  bankers  who  were  success- 
ful in  eventually  forcing  a  thoroughgoing  scaling  down  of 
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fixed  charges  and  a  capitalization  based  on  proved  minimum 
earning  power,  are  the  same  men  who  are  engaged  in  work- 
ing out  the  reorganization  of  some  of  the  otlier  roads  now  in 
the  hands  of  receivers.  It  took  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of 
hammering  to  get  through  a  reorganization  like  that  of  the 
Pere  Marquette,  where  fixed  charges  were  cut  down  from 
:t;4, 125,000  to  $1,700,000,  and  $28,000,000  of  bonds  were 
lonvcrtcd  into  preferred  and  cominon  stock  and  $22,000,000 
of  bonds  and  $2() ,000,000  of  stock  was  done  away  with 
and  over  $10,000,000  cash  provided.  The  Pere  Mar(|uetti' 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  since  1912  and  prcvi()u^ 
to  that  it  had  been  taken  out  »f  the  hands  of  receivers  in 
1907.  It  was  grossly  overcapitalized  in  the  early  days  and 
previous  receiverships  and  reorganizations  had  left  its  com- 
plicated, top-heavy  financial  structure  as  an  unbearal^le 
burden.  The  Michigan  railroad  commission  a  few  years  ago 
found  a  value  for  the  property  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  after 
deducting  depreciation,  of  $78,000,000,  and,  as  F.  J.  Li.s- 
man  &  Co.  point  out,  this  valuation,  added  to  the  $10,200,- 
()()()  cash  which  the  company  has  raised  and  $5,000,000  of 
miscellaneous  assets  not  included  in  the  Michigan  valuation, 
contrasts  with  a  present  market  price  for  all  of  the  securities 
of  the  new  company  of  approximately  $62,000,000.  The  pres- 
ent capitalization,  taking  the  stock  at  par,  is  $105,000,- 
000. 


What  is  familiarly  called  "yard  service"  is  really  divisible 
into  two  classes  of  service.     One  of  these  may  be  properly 
.  called     "yard    service,"     and    consists 

Yard  service        merely  of  the  making  up  and  breaking 
and  Terminal       up  trains  in  classification  yards.     The 
o       •  other  may  more  properly  be  called  "ter- 

minal   service"    and    consists    in    the 
switching  of  cars  before  they  have  been  put  into,  or  after 
they  have  been  taken  out  of,  trains.    This  terminal  switching 
takes   place   between   railway   yards    and    industrial   plants 
and  team  tracks,  between  the  yards  of  one  railway  and  those 
of  another,  and  not  infrequently  between  different  yards  of 
the  same  railway.     The  distinction  between  yard  service  and 
terminal  service  was  brought  out  with  especial  clearness  in 
the  testimony   introduced   during  recent  months   before  the 
board  of  arbitration  which  settled  the  matters  in  controversy 
between  the  railways  and  the  members  of  the  Switchmen's 
Union  of  America.     It  frequently  has  been  said  that  while 
it  is  not  practicable  to  put  road  service  on  an  absolute  eight- 
hour  basis,  it  is  practicable  to  put  yard  service  on  this  basis. 
When  by  the  words  "yard  service"  reference  is  made  merely 
to  the  "make  up"  and  "break  up"  work  done  in  classification 
yards  this  statement  is  substantially  correct.    When,  however, 
the  term  "yard  service"  is  so  used  as  to  include  all  terminal 
service,  the  statement  that  it  is  practicable  to  put  "yard  serv- 
ice" on  an  absolute  eight-hour  basis  becomes  incorrect.     The 
board  of  arbitration  in  the  switchmen's  controversy  said  that 
probably  in  no  more  than   10  per  cent  of  the  cases  could 
"switching  crews"  be  put  on  an  absolute  eight-hour  basis. 
This  statement  applies,  and  doubtless  was  meant  to  apply, 
especially  to  crews  engaged  in  what  is  more  properly  called 
"terminal  service."     "Terminal  service,"  especially  in  large 
terminals,  is  in  many  ways  more  analogous  to  road  service 
than   to   the   service   performed   by   crews    in    classification 
yards.     It  commonly  requires  several  hours  for  a  crew  which 
is  sent  out  to  switch  cars  to  industries  or  to  the  yards  of 
other  railways  to  complete  their  trip  and  in  most  cases  if 
they  were  required  to  quit  work  at  the  end  of  8  hours  they 
would  quit  at  places  a  long  way  from  those  at  which  they 
began  work.     Unless  an  absolute  eight-hour  day  law  should 
be  enacted  the  time  is  probably  remote  when  a  real  eight-hour 
day  will  be  established  in  most  terminal  service.     What  can 
be  and  may  be  done  in  classification  yards  is  a  different 
matter. 


WHAT  THE  RAILWAYS  EARNED  IN  1916 

'T'lIM  fact  that  both  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  in  1916  have  been  greater 
than  for  any  other  year  in  their  history  is  being  given  wide 
publicity,  and  some  railway  officers  who  have  been  worrying 
about  poor  earnings  for  a  long  time  are  now  concerned  for 
lear  that  their  present  big  earnings  will  be  taken  l)y  the 
public  as  an  indication  of  a  permanent  condition  and  tlial 
il  ma\  lead  lo  new  attac  ks  on  them  in  the  way  of  demands 
for  rcchiclions  in  lalcs  or  re(iuireinents  thai  will  cause 
prrniani'nt  increase.--  in  llu'ir  expenses.  Some  anti-railroad 
agitators  are  already  seizing  the  opportunity  thus  presented, 
but  lliey  would  be  less  liable  to  succeed  if  ever}'body  who 
reads  the  figures  could  be  made  to  understand  tlieir  true 
significance  and  the  fact  that  they  represent  abnormal  condi- 
tions. When  stated  in  terms  of  the  percentage  earned  on 
tlie  investment  in  property  devoted  to  the  public  service  the 
earnings  of  the  railwaxs  seem  moderate  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  huge  profits  being  garnered  by  some  industries 
as  a  result  of  the  conditions  created  by  the  war.  While  the 
earnings  have  been  growing,  the  amount  of  capital  neces- 
sarily invested  in  the  busine.ss  has  been  growing  also. 

In  the  issue  of  September  29  we  publi.shed  an  estimate  that 
the  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30  represented 
a  return  of  5.6  per  cent  on  the  investment  and  later  available 
figures  confirm  the  result.  For  the  calendar  year  just  closed 
an  estimate  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
from  the  official  returns  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, as  they  are  available,  together  with  what  is  knovm  as 
to  the  trend  for  December  and  a  part  of  November,  shows  a 
net  return  of  5.9  per  cent. 

Such  figures  necessarily  require  some  estimating  because 
the  official  property  ii)vestment  figure  for  1916  has  not  yet 
been  reported.  For  1915  it  was  $72,689  per  mile  and  an 
estimate  of  $73,000  for  1916  is  very  conservative.  The 
operating  income  of  roads  earning  over  $1,000,000,  as  of- 
ficially reported  for  the  fiscal  year,  was  $1,029,241,000. 
Adding  to  this  an  estimate  for  Class  II  and  Class  III  roads 
and  deducting  for  the  items  of  taxes  of  lessor  companies,  hire 
of  equipment,  joint  facility  and  miscellaneous  rents,  gives 
$1,004,000,000  or  $4,068  per  mile  for  net  operating  income. 
This  was  5.57  per  cent  on  the  investment  of  $73,000.  For 
the  12  months  comprising  the  calendar  year  the  net  operat- 
ing income,  estimated  on  the  same  basis  and  allowing  for  the 
more  rapid  increase  in  operating  expenses  during  the  winter 
months,  was  approximately  $1,071,000,000,  or  $67,000,000 
greater  than  for  the  fiscal  year,  or  $4,331  per  mile.  If  the 
investment  per  mile  be  increased  to  $73,400  to  allow  for  the 
additional  investment  during  the  past  six  months  the  rate 
of  return  for  the  year  was  5.9  per  cent. 

As  long  as  the  earnings  of  the  roads  do  not  exceed  6  per 
cent  they  can  hardly  be  charged  with  piaking  unreasonable 
profits,  especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  operating  ex- 
penses necessary  to  handle  the  abnormal  volume  of  traffic 
are  already  beginning  to  increase  faster  than  the  gross 
earnings. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  annual  report 
to  Congress  published  a  table  giving  the  percentage  of  net 
return  from  1891  to  1915  and  an  estimate  for  1916  (for 
Class  I  roads  only)  of  6.35  per  cent  on  $73,500  per  mile. 
These  figures  would  be  somewhat  reduced  by  including  the 
figures  for  the  roads  earning  less  than  $1,000,000  a  year, 
and  the  commission  also  made  no  allowance  for  hire  of 
equipment,  joint  facilities  or  miscellaneous  rents  which  are 
an  actual  operating  expense.  This  accounts  for  the  difference 
between  its  estimate  and  that  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  the  commission's  tables  for  25  years  state  the 
average  rate  of  return  on  investment  as  4.54  per  cent  for  the 
entire  period.  For  the  five  year  period  ending  with  1915  the 
rate  was  4.56  as  compared  with  5.41  for  the  five  years  ending 
with  1910. 
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WOULD  NOT  ARBITRATION  HAVE  BEEN 
BETTER? 

A  NOTHER  step  has  been  taken  toward  a  "settlement"  of 
the  controversy  between  the  railways  and  their  train 
service  employees.  Representative  Adamson  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  to  establish  an  absolute  eight-hour  day  in 
train  service.  The  act  which  was  passed  a  few  months  ago, 
and  which  also  bears  his  name,  merely  makes  eight  hours 
the  basis  for  reckoning  a  day's  wage.  Under  the  legislation 
which  he  proposes  train  service  employees  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  being  kept  at  work  more  than  eight  consecutive 
hours  without  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. In  addition,  his  new  bill  prohibits  strikes  or  lock- 
outs in  train  service  without  previous  investigation  on  behalf 
of  the  public. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  must  raise  forcibly  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  railway  brotherhoods,  and 
especially  in  those  of  their  leaders,  the  question  of  what  they 
have  gained  by  refusing  to  arbitrate  their  differences  with 
the  railways,  and  what  they  can  hope  to  gain  by  continuing 
to  do  so.  It  is  now  about  a  year  since  their  demands  were 
presented  to  the  roads.  If  the  entire  matter  had  been  sul)- 
mitted  to  arbitration,  as  was  proposed  by  the  companies 
several  months  ago,  an  award  would  have  been  rendered 
before  this.  It  probably  would  not  have  been  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  the  men,  but,  judging  by  past  experience,  they 
would  have  made  substantial  gains  by  it.  Furthermore,  the 
principle  of  voluntary  arbitration  would  have  been  main- 
tained. About  the  time  that  the  train  service  employees  re- 
jected arbitration  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  America  accepted 
it.  The  result  is  that  its  members  already  have  received  an 
increase  in  their  wages,  and  that  they  are  working  at  many 
places  in  the  same  terminals  as  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  for  higher  wages  than  the  latter  are 
receiving. 

By  refusing  to  accept  arbitration  the  train  service  brother- 
hoods have  indefinitely  postponed  the  day  of  settlement  of 
their  controversy  with  the  railways.  The  struggle  between 
them  and  the  roads  has  been  going  on  for  a  year,  and  al- 
though it  has  caused  both  the  men  and  the  companies  heavy 
expense  the  men  have  as  yet  derived  no  benefit  from  it.  It 
has  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  act,  a  measure 
which  the  men,  as  well  as  the  railways,  regard  with  fear. 
The  men  are  afraid  the  Supreme  Court  will  hold  it  un- 
constitutional, in  which  case  they  will  be  left  in  practically 
the  same  position  they  were  in  when  the  present  controversy 
began.  They  are  also  afraid  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  does 
hold  the  law  constitutional  it  will  hold  that  it  has  abol- 
ished the  mileage  basis  of  compensation,  which  is  so  dear  to 
their  hearts.  Finally,  the  men  know  that  if  the  law  is 
void  and  they  again  threaten  to  strike  they  may  he  confronted 
with  legislation  establishing  an  absolute  eight-hour  day,  to 
which  they  are  as  strongly  averse  as  the  railway  comj)anies, 
and  in  addition  with  legislation  which  will  greatly  restrict, 
if  not  actually  abolish,  their  right  to  strike. 

The  course  which  the  train  service  employees  have  fol- 
lowed has  been  injurious,  and  may  become  far  more  in- 
jurious still,  to  the  railway  companies.  If  the  Adamson  law 
is  upheld  it  will  establish  a  precedent  for  arbitrary  legisla- 
tive interference  in  railway  matters  which  may  ultimately 
do  much  more  harm  to  the  companies  than  the  $60,000,000 
a  year  increase  in  expenses  which  it  will  cause.  If  Mr. 
Adamson's  proposed  act  to  establish  an  absolute  eight-hour 
day  were  passed  it  would 'make  it  necessary  to  recon.struct 
the  railways  and  revolutionize  their  operating  methods  to  an 
extent  which  would  probably  increase  their  fixed  charges 
and  operating  expenses  still  more  than  the  Adamson  eight- 
hour  payday  law  would. 

Meantime,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  train  service 
employees?     It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  if  Congress  should 


pass  an  absolute  eight-hour  day  law  the  railways  would  let 
it  go  into  effect  without  contesting  its  constitutionality  in 
the  courts.  If  such  a  law  were  upheld  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  the  railways  would  apply  it  so  as  to  establish  a 
maximum  eight-hour  day  without  also  so  applying  it  so  as 
to  require  practically  all  employees  to  work  eight  hours  a 
day. 

The  train  employees  do  not  want  an  actual  eight-hour 
work  day  any  more  than  the  railroads  do.  But  does  anybody 
believe  that  they  would  be  allowed  by  law  and  public  opin- 
ion to  strike  against  the  enforcement  of  an  actual  eight- 
hour  day  act  after  they  have  been  telling  the  public  for  over 
a  year  that  an  eight-hour  day  is  what  they  want? 

The  rejection  of  the  railways'  offer  of  arbitration  has  been 
a  bad  thing  for  the  railways.  It  has  been  fully  as  bad  a 
thing  for  the  train  service  employees.  The  employees  and 
their  leaders  thought  that  by  refusing  to  arbitrate  they  could 
coerce  the  roads  into  granting  their  demands.  They  know 
differently  now.  The  railways  cannot  afford  to  let  them 
win  at  that  game  l)ecause  to  do  so  would  be  to  establish  a 
precedent  which  ultimately  would  ruin  the  railroads.  In 
the  circumstances,  is  it  not  about  time  for  the  leaders  of  the 
brotherhoods  to  recognize  the  patent  fact  that  the  only  way 
to  settle  the  present  controversy  and  future  controversies 
l)etween  them  and  the  railways  in  a  way  which  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  sides,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  either  side,  is  by 
arbitration?  If  the  members  of  the  brotherhoods  can  see 
where  they  have  gained  anything  yet  by  refusing  to  arbitrate, 
or  where  they  are  likely  to  gain  anything  by  continuing  to 
do  so,  their  perceptions  are  keener  than  those  of  anybody 
else  in  the  United  States. 


SELLING  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  ABROAD 

TTHE  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, Senator  Newlands  chairman,  on  Friday  last  began 
hearings  on  the  Webb  bill.  This  bill,  in  brief,  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  anti-trust  laws  shall  be  construed  to  render 
illegal  "an  association  entered  into  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
engaging  in  export  trade  and  actually  engaged  solely  in  such 
trade,  or  an  agreement  made  or  act  done  in  the  course  of  ex- 
port trade  by  such  association,  provided  such  association, 
agreement  or  act,  is  not  in  restraint  of  trade  within  the  United 
States."  In  short,  it  removes  the  existing  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  a  combination  for  foreign  trade. 

The  Webb  bill  was  introduced  in  the  house  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  committee,  having  been  drafted 
originally  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  approved  by 
President  Wilson.  It  passed  the  house  some  months  ago 
but  failed  to  receive  favorable  consideration  in  the  senate  for 
almost  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  attached  as  a  rider 
to  the  omnibus  revenue  bill.  It  has  thus  far  met  but  little 
opposition  and  will  surely  pass  if  the  legislators  are  given 
to  understand  that  American  industry  is  interested  in  its 
passage. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bill  will  receive  the  favorable 
attention  it  deserves.  The  railway  supply  houses  and  rail- 
ways both  have  a  vital  interest  in  its  success.  The  fact  that 
during  1916,  as  many  foreign  as  domestic  locomotives  were 
ordered  shows  the  possibilities  of  foreign  trade  for  American 
railway  equipment  Imilders.  The  builders  and  specialty 
manufacturers  should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  enable 
them  to  compete  in  the  most  efficient  way  for  the  foreign 
business  that  will  follow  reconstruction.  One  of  the 
best  helps  for  effectiveness  will  be  co-operation.  A  firm  that 
now  could  not  possibly  send  a  representative  or  attempt  to  sell 
in  South  America  could  under  the  proposed  legislation  join 
with  several  other  firms  in  its  own  or  allied  lines  to  place  a 
salesman  there.  The  importers  and  exporters  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  are  organized  and  sell  as  a  unit;  there  is 
no  room  for  playing  off  one  exporter  against  another.    When 
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they  buy,  they  buy  as  one.  For  instance,  although  the  United 
States  produces  by  far  the  hirger  portion  of  the  world's 
copper,  it  is  a  fact  that  before  the  war  its  price  was  con- 
trolled by  a  German  kartell  and  that  copper  was  actually 
selling  .8  cents  a  pound  lower  al^road  than  in  New  York 
harbor.  Consider,  too,  that  these  organizations  have  the 
sanction  of  their  governments.  Ambassador  Gerard  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  after  tlie  war,  practically  all  of  Germany's 
purchasing  in  foreign  markets  will  l)e  done  by  the  German 
government  itself. 

No  sane  man  will  be  willing  to  assert  now  that  after  the 
war  is  over  the  belligerent  countries  will  be  prostrate  indus- 
trially. Already  Italy  has  increased  the  production  of  auto- 
mobiles four  times.  England,  although  having  to  use  female 
labor,  has  done  wonders  in  the  making  of  shells  and  other 
war  supplies,  using  scientific  management,  the  best  machin- 
ery, and  radically  changing  her  industrial  system.  What  will 
England,  France  and  others  of  the  belligerents  not  be  able 
to  do  after  the  war  when  their  skilled  labor  goes  back  to 
work  and  their  industrial  firms,  with  the  heartiest  co-opera- 
tion of  their  governments,  with  export  organizations,  shipping 
and  banking  facilities,  strive  once  more  for  that  business 
in  Europe,  South  America,  Australia  and  Russia?  In  short, 
if  American  railway  supply  houses  are  sufticiently  far  seeing 
they  will  wake  up  to  the  possibilities  of  this  bill  and  do  their 
bit  to  show  their  representatives  in  Congress  that  they  want 
its  passage  before  it  is  too  late;  tliat  is,  before  the  close  of 
the  present  session. 


THE  CASE  OF  COMMISSIONER  DANIELS 

IN  1914,  just  before  the  war  in  Europe  began,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  rendered  its  first  decision  in  the 
five  per  cent  rate  case.  It  "found  that  the  net  operating 
income  of  the  carriers  in  Official  Classification  territory, 
considered  as  a  whole,  is  smaller  than  is  demanded  in  the 
public  interest."  It  allowed  a  five  per  cent  increase  in  Cen- 
tral Freight  Association  territory,  subject  to  certain  quali- 
fications, but  denied  most  of  the  increases  for  which  the 
railways  asked.  Commissioner  Daniels  dissented.  He  con- 
tended that  the  evidence  showed  that  the  railways  should 
have  larger  increases  in  rates.  After  the  war  in  Europe 
began  the  case  was  reopened  and  additional  advances  were 
granted,  Commissioner  Daniels  writing  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Daniels  has  now  been  nominated  by  President  Wilson 
for  reappointment.  His  confirmation  is  being  opposed.  As 
the  matter  is  being  considered  in  executive  session,  exactly 
what  is  being  said  in  the  discussion  is  not  known.  How- 
ever, the  newspapers  give  a  report  of  a  speech  that  Senator 
Cummins  of  Iowa  is  said  to  have  made  which  seems  to  be 
authentic.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Cummins  attacked  Com- 
missioner Daniels  solely  on  the  ground  that  he  had  favored 
and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  advance  in  freight  rates 
granted  two  years  ago.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
present  earnings  of  the  railways  show  that  the  advance  in 
rates  was  not  needed.  But  neither  Commissioner  Daniels 
nor  anybody  else  foresaw  or  could  foresee  two  years  ago  what 
the  earnings  of  the  railways  would  be  in  1916-1917.  The 
record  of  the  immediately  preceding  years  showed  that  the 
percentage  of  net  operating  income  on  investment  in  road 
and  equipment  was  declining.  The  percentages  earned  in 
the  years  1910-1915  by  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  were  as  follows:  1910,  5.65;  1911,  4.77;  1912, 
4.52;  1913,  4.87;  1914,  3.87;  1915,  3.96.  Furthermore, 
everybody  knows  that  the  present  earnings,  both  gross  and 
net,  are  not  only  the  result  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
increase  in  traffic,  but  that  they  are  abnormal. 

The  attack  upon  Commissioner  Daniels  has,  however,  a 
more  serious  aspect  than  any  injustice  to  him  which  it  may 
involve.  It  is  now  lOy^  years  since  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  reorganized  under  the  Hepburn  Act. 
Since  that  time  it  has  made  many  reductions  in  rates  and 


granted  a  few  advances  in  them.  Never  in  all  this  time  has 
the  reajjpointment  of  any  member  of  it  been  opposed  because 
he  had  favored  a  reduction  of  rates  or  opposed  an  advance 
in  them;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  period 
when  the  commission  was  steadily  reducing  rates  and  refus- 
ing to  grant  advances  the  development  of  the  railways  of 
tlie  United  States  was  slowing  down,  until  in  1915  it  reached 
the  lowest  ebb  since  the  Civil  War.  On  the  other  hand,  be- 
cause he  favored  advances  in  rates  it  is  now  contended  that 
Mr.  Daniels  is  not  fit  to  sit  any  longer  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  ('ommission. 

Sup])0.se  that  the  attack  upon  him  is  successful.  The 
.spokesmen  of  the  railways  have  been  contending  before  the 
Newlands  committee  that  one  of  the  main  troubles  with  our 
whole  policy  of  regulation  is  that  it  is  one-sided;  that  it  is 
destructive,  not  constructive;  repressive,  but  never  helpful. 
If  members  of  the  commission  are  to  be  marked  for  slaughter 
because  they  may,  under  certain  conditions,  favor  increases 
in  rates,  will  this  not  be  notice  to  railway  managements  and 
to  investors  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  favors,  and 
will  insist  upon,  a  continuance  of  the  one-sided  policy  of 
destruction  and  re])ression?  What  is  bound  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  serving  of  tliis  notice  upon  investment  in  railways  and 
upon  the  needed  expansion  of  their  facilities? 

It  may  be  said  that  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
confirm  Mr.  Daniels  would  not  mean  it  was  opposed  to  all 
increases  in  rates,  but  merely  to  increases  in  rates  under  the 
particular  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Daniels  happened 
to  favor  them.  But  this  would  simply  mean  that  the  Senate 
puts  its  judgment  above  that  of  the  commission  as  to  what 
is  reasonable  regulation.  Why  was  the  commission  created? 
Upon  the  theory  that  such  a  body  would  be  better  equipped 
and  situated  to  regulate  rates  than  Congress  itself.  This 
necessarily  involved  the  assumption  that  in  some  cases  the 
commission's  judgment  as  to  what  was  reasonable  and  fair 
might  differ  from  that  of  Congress.  If,  however,  every  time 
a  member  of  the  commission  happens  to  differ  from  the 
Senate  his  official  head  is  to  be  cut  off  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
but  a  short  time  until  the  commission  will  be  composed 
entirely  of  men  who  before  they  decide  rate  cases  will  run 
to  the  Senate  to  find  out  how  they  shall  decide  them.  The 
Senate,  not  the  commission,  will  then  be  the  real  regulating 
body.  Other  members  of  the  commission  besides  Mr.  Daniels 
have  favored  increases  in  rates.  Are  they,  also,  to  be  retired 
as  fast  as  their  terms  expire? 

If  attacks  in  Congress  such  as  that  now  being  made  on 
Commissioner  Daniels  succeed,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  our  system  of  federal  regulation  will  be  rendered 
as  unfair  and  harmful  as  regulation  in  most  of  the  states 
has  become.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  not 
and  cannot  perform  its  duties  with  fairness,  ability  and 
public  spirit  unless  it  is  composed  of.  men  of  ability  and 
courage;  and  men  of  ability  and  courage  will  not  accept 
appointment  upon  it  with  the  knowledge  that  if  their  expert 
conclusions  as  to  what  is  reasonable  and  fair  do  not  coincide 
with  the  inexpert  conclusions  of  members  of  the  Senate  they 
will  be  guillotined  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Furthermore,  the  important  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  if  attacks  such  as  this  are  made  upon  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  way  it  regulates 
rates,  they  could  also  be  made,  under  government  ownership, 
on  the  members  of  a  board  which  might  be  created  to  manage 
the  railways;  that  if  such  attacks  when  directed  against 
members  of  a  regulating  board  can  succeed  they  could,  also,  if 
directed  against  members  of  a  managing  board  succeed 
equally  well;  and  that  as  their  success,  when  directed  against 
a  regulating  body,  is  certain  to  destroy  the  fairness  and 
efficiency  of  regulation,  so  their  success,  if  directed  against 
the  members  of  a  board  created  to  manage  government  rail- 
ways, would  be  certain  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  government 
management. 

The  attack  upon  Commissioner  Daniels   is  actuated  by 
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that  greatest  curse  of  democracies,  "polities'";  and  when 
politics  of  this  kind  constantly  is  injected  into  government 
regulation  of  railways,  what  blind  folly  it  is  to  contend  that 
it  would  be  excluded  from  government  management  of  rail- 
ways! 


MISSOURI,  KANSAS  &  TEXAS 

IN  the  four  months  since  June  30,  1916,  the  Missouri, 
^  Kansas  &  Texas  earnings  have  shown  a  26  per  cent 
increase  over  the  corresponding  four  months  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  They  were  at  the  highest  rate  in  the  history 
of  the  property,  being  21  per  cent  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1914  and  16  per  cent  higher  than  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1913,  the  two  best  previous  years.  The 
report  which  has  been  made  for  the  bankers  who  have  un- 
dertaken the  reorganization  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
attributes  the  receivership  to  inadequacy  of  gross  earnings 
and  excessive  fixed  charges  and  to  the  nature  of  the  mortgages 
securing  outstanding  bonds  which  made  new  financing  ex- 
pensive and  clumsy.  Before  the  present  management  took 
the  property  it  had,  according  to  the  bankers'  report,  been 
worn  pretty  well  threadbare.  The  new  management  counted 
on  an  improvement  in  operating  methods,  an  increase  in  busi- 
ness to  provide  funds  for  taking  up  deferred  maintenance 
and  to  thus  lay  the  basis  for  an  improvement  in  credit  which 
would  permit  more  economical  financing  of  the  capital  needs 
of  the  property.  The  steady  increase  in  gross  earnings  did 
not  materialize  and  the  improvement  in  operating  methods 
was  in  part  offset  by  extraordinary  bad  luck  in  the  way  of 
storms  and  washouts  and  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
amount  of  deferred  maintenance  which  was  probably  larger 
than  had  been  estimated.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1916,  net  earning  capacity  touched  the  low  mark.  Floods 
and  heavy  rainfall  occurred  at  intervals  throughout  the  year; 
the  cotton  crop  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  was  only  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  production  of  crude 
petroleum  was  largely  reduced  and  a  further  decrease  in 
revenue  for  the  Katy  from  this  source  was  made  by  the 
competition  of  new  pipe  lines. 

Total  operating  revenues  in  1916  amounted  to  $32,486,000, 
a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  $413,000, 
or  about  1  per  cent.  Operating  expenses  amounted  to  $25,- 
794,000,  an  increase  of  $2,827,000,  or  12  per  cent.  Had 
the  company  paid  all  of  its  interest  charges  there  would  have 
been  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $1,873,000.  The  entire  in- 
crease in  operating  expenses  represents  larger  expenditures 
for  maintenance.  In  the  two  years  previous  to  the  receiv- 
ership C.  E.  Schaff,  who  was  then  operating  the  property  as 
president  of  the  company  and  is  now  operating  it  as  receiver, 
necessarily  had  to  so  adjust  maintenance  expenditures  to 
earnings  as  to  leave  sufficient  net  for  the  payment  of  interest 
charges;  but  after  the  receivership  had  taken  place  the  man- 
agement was  free  to  defer  interest  payments  and  to  spend 
very  much  larger  sums  on  the  upkeep  of  track  and  struc- 
tures and  on  repairs  to  equipment. 

In  1916,  $6,735,000  was  spent  for  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures,  an  increase  over  the  expenditures  in  1915 
of  $2,232,000,  or  almost  50  per  cent.  In  1916  $596,000 
was  spent  for  care  of  roadway,  as  against  $205,000  in  the 
previous  year;  $806,000  was  .spent  for  bridges,  trestles  and 
culverts,  as  against  $445,000  in  the  previous  year;  $372,000 
was  spent  for  track  material  other  than  ties  and  rails,  as 
against  $138,000  in  the  previous  year;  $241,000  was  spent 
for  ballast,  as  j) gainst  $57,000  in  the  previous  year;  $103,- 
000  was  spent  f:)'-  small  tools  and  supplies,  as  against  $57,- 
000  in  the  previous  year.  The  bridge  over  the  North  Can- 
adian, South  Canadian,  Verdigris,  Red  and  .^.rkansas  rivers 
have  been  rebuilt,  part  of  the  cost  being  chargeable  to  main- 
tenance and  part  to  additions  and  betterments.  There  was 
385  miles  of  track  reballasted  (maintenance)  and  116  miles 
of  new   ballast   applied    (additional   property    investment). 


Besides  the  increase  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  there 
was  $1,627,000  spent  for  additions  and  betterments  to  road- 
way and  structures.  In  the  bankers'  report  it  is  estimated 
that  1,100  miles  of  track  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
is  in  good  physical  condition,  600  miles  in  fair  condition  and 
1,850  miles  unballasted  and  in  poor  condition. 

In  1916,  $5,864,000  was  charged  for  maintenance  of 
cciuipnient,  an  increase  over  1915  of  $1,285,000.  A  higher 
rate  of  charges  for  depreciation  accounts  for  $203,000  of 
the  increase  in  maintenance  of  equipment,  and  the  remainder 
is  accounted  for  by  much  more  liberal  expenditures  on  re- 
pairs of  locomotives  and  freight  cars  and  by  an  increase  in 
charges  for  retirements  of  locomotives  of  $103,000.  The 
depreciation  rate  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  is  2  per  cent.  This  is  not  as  high  as  a 
rich  road  like  the  Pennsylvania  has  adopted,  but  is  as  near 
as  can  be  figured  commensurate  with  the  facts  for  a  road  like 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  During  the  year  586  loco- 
motives were  rebuilt  or  given  general  repairs,  and  of  these, 
57  had  new  fireboxes  and  18  were  equipped  with  super- 
heaters. In  June  and  July  the  work  of  giving  equipment 
a  thorough  overhauling  was  still  going  on.  On  June  30 
120  locomotives,  or  17.7  per  cent  of  the  total  owned,  were 
undergoing  or  awaiting  heavy  repairs.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amount  spent  for  repairs  of  equipment  per  unit 
of  equipment: 

1916  1915 

Locomotires    $2,793  $2,508 

Passenger  cars    888  658 

Freight   and   miscellaneous 81  60 

The  retirement  of  obsolete  equipment  was  carried  on  more 
drastically  than  even  in  1915.  In  1915  18  locomotives,  5 
passenger  cars  and  1,049  freight  cars  were  retired;  in  1916 
38  locomotives,  62  passenger  cars  and  1,280  freight  cars  were 
retired.  During  the  year  there  were  35  new  Mikados  and  12 
new  Pacific  type  locomotives  put  into  service,  so  that  now 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  in  service  105  Mikados 
averaging  296,000  lb.  total  weight,  and  55,547  lb.  tractive 
power.  The  older  locomotives  in  service  consist  of  70  Con- 
solidations of  35,133  lb.  average  tractive  power,  and  204 
Moguls  of  28,864  lb.  tractive  power.  In  passenger  service 
there  are  now  39  Pacific  type  locomotives  with  an  average 
tractive  power  of  36,194  lb.;  87  Ten-Wheel  locomotives, 
with  an  average  tractive  power  of  24,073  lb.,  and  32  Eight- 
Wheel  locomotives,  with  an  average  tractive  power  of  15,402 
lb. 

The  reduction  that  has  been  made  in  transportation  ex- 
penses in  the  last  three  years  is  noteworthy.  In  1914  trans- 
portation expenses  amounted  to  $12,409,000;  in  1915,  to 
$12,080,000;  in  1916,  to  $11,224,000.  The  ratio  of  trans- 
portation expenses  to  operating  revenues  was  38.41  in  1914, 
36.15  in  1915  and  34.42  in  1916.  If  the  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  the  ratio  of  transportation  expenses  to  gross  were 
continued  this  year  so  that  this  ratio  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  32  per  cent,  and  the  present  rate  of  increase  of 
gross  continued  through  the  year,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  even  if  it  spent  as  large  amounts  this  year  as  it  did 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  for  maintenance,  would 
have  a  surplus,  after  interest  charges,  of  approximately 
$5,000,000.  This  is  the  hopeful  aspect  of  the  possibilities 
of  successful  reorganization  of  the  finances  of  the  property. 

In  1916  the  total  ton  mileage  of  revenue  freight  was 
2,173,152,000,  a  decrease  of  90,630,000,  or  4  per  cent.  The 
passengers  carried  one  mile  totaled  374,312,000,  an  increase 
of  15,681,000,  or  4.4  per  cent.  Freight  and  mixed  train 
mileage  totaled  6,734,000,  a  decrease  of  565,000,  or  7.7 
per  cent,  and  passenger  train  mileage,  including  mixed, 
amounted  to  7,620,000,  an  increase  of  267,000,  or  3.6  per 
cent.  The  total  trainload  of  freight  in  1916  averaged  391 
tons,  an  increase  of  27  tons,  or  7.3  per  cent,  over  1915. 
Carloading  was  not  quite  as  good  in  1916  as  in  1915,  the 
average  tons  per  loaded  car,  including  company  freight, 
being   19.93   as  against   20.11    in   1915,  a  decrease  of  less 
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than  1  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  empty  car  mileage  was 
considerably  less  in  1916  than  in  1915.  In  1916  it  was 
33.56;  in  1915,  38.78. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  on  hand  $1,629,000  cash 
and  $2,013,000  loans  and  bills  payable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  1916  as  compared  with  1915: 

1916  191S 

Average   mileage    operated 3,865  3,865 

Freight    revenue    $21 ,697,723  $22,397,364 

Passenger     revenue 8,321,250  8,096,063 


NEW  BOOKS 

Thr  Preservation  of  Structural  Timber  (Second  Edition).  By  Howard  F. 
Weiss,  Director  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wis.  352  pages,  90  illustrations,  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Pub- 
lished by  the  McGravvIIill   ISook  Co.,  New  York.     Price  $3. 

The  use  of  timber  has  received  increasing  emjihasis  during 
the  past  two  years  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  increased  price 
of  other  con.struction  materials.  For  this  reason  this  book 
is  of  particular  interest  at  the  present  time.  In  the  two  years 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  this  book  has  estab- 


San  An  fon/o 


The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 


Total    operating    revenue 32,485,508 

Maintenance   of  way  and   structures...  6,734,992 

Maintenance    of    ea.uipment 5,864,189 

Traffic    expenses     692,262 

Transportation   expenses    1 1,223,773 

General    expenses    1,122,023 

Total    operating    expenses 25,794,345 

Taxes    1,650,167 

Operating  income    5,040,995 

Gross   income 5,405,805 

Net   income    1,873,417* 


32,898,759 

4,502,567 

4,579,464 

657,215 

12,080,.328 
1,037,434 

22,967,592 
1,327,871 
8,603,296 
8,818,130 
1,474,895 


'Loss  after  deducting  $3,594,263  interest  due  but  not  paid  by  the  receiver. 


lished  a  place  for  itself  as  an  authority  in  the  field  it  covers. 
In  the  second  edition  the  author  has  added  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  data  on  the  durability  of  treated  and  un- 
treated timbers  and  regarding  the  rendering  of  wood  fire  re- 
sistant. This  information  is  of  practical  value  at  this  time 
when  many  engineers  are  using  wood  in  increasing  quantities 
for  construction  puq)oses.  As  with  the  first  edition  the  book 
is  well  printed  and  illustrated  freely. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOADING  ON  TRAINS 

Hull,    P.    Q. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

In  these  days  when  maximum  tonnage  is  becoming  a  goal 
towards  which  operating  officers  are  striving,  great  effort  has 
been  and  is  being  made  to  determine  certain  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  variable  elements  affecting  train  resistance. 
Apparently  little  research,  however,  has  been  made  as  to  the 
distribution  of  loads  and  empties  and  its  effect  on  the  hauling 
capacity  of  the  locomotive.  While  on  the  face  of  it  this  matter 
appears  to  involve  solely  considerations  of  drawl)ar  stress 
and  its  distribution  throughout  the  train,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  (and  this  statement  will,  I  think,  be  backed  up  by 
every  experienced  conductor  and  engineer)  that  the  hauling 
capacity  of  a  given  locomotive  on  a  given  division  is  very 
materially  affected  by  the  distribution  of  its  loads  in  the 
train.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  conductors  who,  when 
having  difficulty  in  getting  their  train  over  the  road,  have 
deliberately  switched  their  loads  to  the  front  of  the  train 
after  which  no  further  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making 
the  haul.  Since  this  first  came  to  my  notice  I  have  made  it 
a  point  to  question  every  experienced  conductor  that  I  meet 
and  they  all  regard  this  as  axiomatic.  Each  one  has  a 
different  explanation  but  their  experience  has  taught  them 
all  the  same  thing. 

If  it  is  true  that  an  engine  can  haul  more  over  a  division 
when  the  loads  and  heavy  cars  are  at  the  front  of  the  train 
than  otherwise,  why  is  it  that  this  matter  has  been  apparently 
little  investigated?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  would  at 
least  be  worthy  of  discussion  and  if  this  is  so  some  very 
interesting  points  might  arise  in  connection  therewith. 

E.  L.  Schellens, 

Transportation  Student,  Canadian  Pacific. 


SPEED  RECORDERS  AND  FUEL  ECONOMY 

Fort  Worth,  Tcx. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  paper  on  "Fuel  Economy  and  the  Transportation 
Officer"  presented  by  W.  H.  Averell,  at  the  last  annual  con- 
vention of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  and 
abstracted  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  26,  page  1121, 
shows  the  need  of  means  for  placing  some  responsibility  for 
waste  of  fuel  on  the  transportation  department.  This  can 
very  conveniently  and  easily  be  done  by  means  of  a  reliable 
speed  recorder  placed  on  every  locomotive.  This  recorder 
should  make  a  dependable  record  of  each  trip  from  start  to 
finish,  indicating  every  minute  of  delay,  and  show  at  what 
points  on  the  road  all  the  slow-downs  and  stops  are  made. 
With  the  aid  of  such  an  instrument  it  would  be  possible  to 
check  the  performance  of  each  locomotive  and  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  delays  on  the  proper  parties.  Efficient 
time  cards  would  result  from  its  use. 

There  seldom  is  a  time  card  made  wherein  fuel  economy 
has  been  given  a  thought.  With  a  speed  recorder  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  intelligent  schedules  from  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  test  runs,  as  the  most  economical  speeds 
for  various  parts  of  the  run  will  be  shown.  Further- 
more, an  accurate  delay  report  will  be  available  which  will 
place  the  responsibility  on  the  proper  individual  and  depart- 
ment and  thus  eliminate  the  practice  of  "shifting  the  re- 
sponsibility." By  consulting  the  speed  recorder  record  and 
delay  reports  the  general  manager's  office  will  know  just 
where  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  delays. 

Few  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  engine  crew  has 


no  control  over  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  move  the  train  between  stations  on  schedule 
time.  After  the  economical  speed  between  stations  and  the 
proper  amount  of  fuel  required  to  handle  the  trains  over 
definite  districts  has  been  determined;  then,  and  only  then, 
will  fuel  economy  have  the  support  of  all  the  departments  and 
individuals.  The  engine  crews  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be 
educated  in  the  matter  of  fuel  economy.  The  design  of  fire- 
boxes, fire  doors,  and  spring  rigging,  which  is  responsible 
for  poor  riding  engines  all  contribute  toward  the  economical 
use  of  fuel  as  well  as  the  way  the  trains  are  handled  by  the 
despatchers.    Following  are  a  few  "Don'ts"  on  fuel  economy: 

Don't  fail  to  educate  all  concerned  in  fuel  consumption  in- 
stead of  just  the  engine  crews. 

Don't  create  conditions  that  prevent  the  economical  use  of 
fuel. 

Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  engine  crews  are  observing, 
if  not  educated. 

Don't  fail  to  show  them  that  not  only  they,  but  others  as 
well,  are  held  responsible  for  fuel  economy. 

Don't  forget  that  the  speed  recorder  will  furnish  reliable 
information  regarding  the  waste  of  fuel. 

"A  Locomotive  Engineer." 


GET  TOGETHER  AND  DO    SOME  THINKING 

Las  Vegas,  N.   M. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : — 

Your  editorial  on  "The  Fixed  Price  For  a  Product"  well 
deserves  first  place  on  the  editorial  page  as  I  know  of  nothing 
that  could  interest  your  average  railway  reader  more.  Surely 
the  farmer  is  the  last  person  at  the  present  time  who  should 
complain  of  prices.  He  raises  his  own  living  and  sells  the 
wage  earner  the  foodstuff  and  the  clothing  that  he  must  have 
in  order  to  live  and  the  wage  earner  is  compelled  to  pay  the 
price  that  is  asked.  I  can  look  back  a  few  short  years  and 
see  the  last  generation  of  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  still 
living,  selling  corn  in  Kansas  for  ten  cents  a  bushel,  and 
also  burning  it  for  fuel  because  it  was  much  cheaper  than 
coal  or  wood.  Railroads  were  20  to  30  miles  away  and  it 
was  a  two-day  journey  to  market.  Next  the  railroad  came 
and  with  it  prosperity  for  the  farmer.  Lands  increased  in 
value  from  a  few  dollars  an  acre  to  two  hundred  dollars  an 
acre.  The  farmer  today  makes  the  journey  to  the  county 
seat  in  40  minutes  that  the  fathers  took  a  day  for,  and 
his  income  per  acre  for  the  land  is  greater  in  dollars  than 
his  father's  was  in  cents.  The  major  portion  of  this  pros- 
perity has  not  been  built  up  by  the  farmer  but  has  been 
thrust  upon  him  in  spite  of  himself.  There  is  no  business 
in  the  country,  least  of  all  a  railroad,  that  could  survive  the 
wasteful  methods  of  the  average  farmer.  Today  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  car  shortage  caused  by  the  farmers  dumping  a 
crop  on  the  market  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  hold.  The 
average  farmer  usually  has  one  or  maybe  two  wagons.  What 
would  he  say  if  he  were  required  to  own  20  just  because  for 
two  days  or  three  in  the  year  he  could  use  them  while 
threshing  his  grain. 

It  is  so  common  a  thing  and  so  popular  to  ascribe  all  the 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  to  the  railroads  and  none 
to  the  rest  of  tlie  dear  public  that  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  great  Chicago  merchant's  motto  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  always  right  shall  be  reversed  and  the  adage  now 
runs  that  "The  railroad  is  always  wrong,"  and  to  our  shame 
be  it  said  that  as  railroad  men  we  yield  supinely  and  do  not 
fight  back;  nay,  we  even  do  more  than  this  and  some  of  us 
actually  aid  and  abet  those  who  seek  ever  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  revenue  from  our  transportation 
which  is  the  only  thing  we  have  to  sell. 

We  can  only  commend  Mr.  Douglas  for  his  zeal  but  why 
should  not  a  few  men  of  his  stamp  arise  among  the  ranks 
of  the  railway  men  to  contend  for  our  proper  division  of  the 
profits  of  commerce  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  excessive  rates 
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that  is  causing  high  living  costs  but  that  tlie  trouble  lies 
elsewhere  and  that  the  railroads  arc  not  getting  a  just 
division.  The  trouble  is  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  railway  men  in  the  country  today  who  are  apathetic  or 
worse;  they  are  not  thinking.  The  public  gulps  down  the 
statement  that  the  reason  this  or  that  is  high  is  on  account 
of  high  rates  and  makes  no  effort  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  reverse  is  true. 

The  railways  today  need  the  effective  sui)i)ort  of  an  united 
popular  ap})roval  and  1  believe  that  an  advertising  campaign 
going  into  details  of  operation,  es]KX-ially  of  rates,  would  be 
of  a  vast  deal  of  benefit  and  it  might  show  to  Mr.  Douglas 
and  tlie  consumers  of  the  farmer's  products  that  many  other 
lines  of  human  activity  are  suffering  more  discrimination 
than  is  the  farmer  and  that  there  is  no  industry  that  is  suffer- 
ing the  discriminations  the  railroads  have  to  suffer. 

T.  T.  Ryan, 

Division  Foreman,  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 


FREIGHT  CAR  SILL  CONSTRUCTION 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Rule  iB  of  the  Committee  on  Car  Construction  adopted 
as  recommended  practice  by  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  in 
1914  requires  that  the  center  sill  construction  of  steel  freight 
cars  thereafter  built  "shall  have  at  least  24  sq.  in.  in  section 
area,  and  that  the  ratio  of  unit  stress  to  end-load  shall  not 
exceed  0.06."  It  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  many 
people  to  know  to  what  extent  this  particular  recommended 
practice  has  been  followed  in  the  design  of  steel  freight  cars 
built  since  1914. 

The  writer,  through  his  connection  with  a  corporation  en- 
gaged in  the  design,  manufacture  and  sale  of  draft  gear  at- 
tachments, has  had  frequent  occasion  to  examine  and  check 
the  design  of  center-sill  construction  for  strength  and  con- 
formity with  M.  C.  B.  recommended  practice  as  above  set 
forth,  and  the  result  of  these  investigations  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  surprising  indifference  on  the  part  of  many  rail- 
road designers  of  freight  equipment  to  a  definite  M.  C.  B. 
recommended  practice  adopted  after  a  most  careful  consid- 
eration of  service  conditions. 

A  recent  appointee  to  the  position  of  mechanical  engineer 
in  charge  of  car  design  on  one  of  our  largest  railroad  proper- 
ties had  occasion  shortly  after  assuming  office  to  investigate 
the  failure  by  buckling  and  cracking  of  draft  sills  under 
several  classes  of  freight  equipment,  none  of  the  cars  in- 
cluded having  been  in  service  three  years.  He  was  able  to 
show  his  superior  officer  the  following  figures  as  proof  that 
the  inadequate  designs  were  responsible  for  these  failures: 

Freight  car  class A  B                C 

Section  area  of  draft  sills  at  critical  point  (sq.  in.)  18.54  23.24          fl.40 

Ratio  of  unit  stress  to  end-load 0.12  0.11            0.14 

Fiber  stress  under  end-load  of  2.S0,0O0  lb. — 

Direct  compression  (lb.  per  sq.  in.) 13,480  10,760  21,930 

Bending  (lb.  per  sq.  in.) 16,520  16,740  13,070 

Total  stress  (lb.  per  sq.  in.) 30,000  27,500  35,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  every  instance  save  one  "the  ratio 
of  unit-stress  to  end-load"  is  over  double  the  M.  C.  B. 
specified  requirement  of  0.06,  and  under  an  assumed  end-load 
of  250,000  lb.  (the  committee's  very  moderate  basis  for  its 
recommended  practice)  the  material  in  the  draft  sills  except 
in  one  case  is  strained  up  to  and  beyond  its  elastic  limit, 
so  that  what  happened  was  a  natural  development  from 
overstrained  material.  The  sectional  area  for  cars  designated 
as  class  B  was  practically  within  the  M.  C.  B.  requirement, 
but  the  position  of  center  line  of  draft  with  respect  to  the 
neutral  axis  was  such  as  to  develop  a  bending  stress  sufficient 
to  bring  the  total  up  to  27,500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The   formula   representing    "ratio   of   unit   stress   to   end 
1  X 

force"  is:    —  plus  — ,  in  which  A=:area;  X=eccentricity  of 

A  SM 

end-force;   SM=section  modulus  for  bottom  fibers  of  draft 


sills.  With  the  marked  tendency  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
draft  gears,  it  would  .seem  incumbent  upon  car  designers  to 
figure  the  end-load  of  250,000  lb.  as  concentrated  on  the 
center  line  of  coupler,  and  X  as  the  distance  from  center 
line  of  draft  to  neutral  axis.  In  practically  all  cases  of 
steel  freight  car  con.struction  the  center  line  of  draft  is  below 
ihe  neutral  axis.  Hence  unit  fiber  stress  is  represented  by  the 
following  formulae: 

I'cir   Inp  lil)er.s: 

End-force  Moment  of  End-force 

Tolal  unit   fiber  stress   ~ — 

Area  Sec;  Mod.  at  top  fibers 

I'^or  nottom  fibers: 

End-force  Moment  of  End-force 

Total   unit    fiber    stress    =^ -|- 

Area  Sec.  Mod,  at  bottom  fibers 

The  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  is  obviously  represented  by 
second  formula,  because  the  compression  stress  from  direct 
pressure  is,  in  the  bottom  fibers,  augmented  by  the  com- 
pression stress  resulting  from  moment  of  end-force. 

The  following  figures  are  obtained  from  actual  designs  of 
all-steel  and  steel  underframe  freight  equipment  recently 
])urchased  and  are  illuminating  as  to  the  indifference  in 
some  quarters,  to  Master  Car  Builders'  Recommended 
Practice. 

Type  of  car   '. . .  .  Gondola  Hopper  Hopper 

Capacity  of  cai    50-ton  50-ton  50-ton 

Section  area  of  draft  sills  at  critical  point  (sq.  in.)  16.7  16.6  16.7 

Ratio  of  unit  stress  to  end-load 0.13  0.135  0.12 

Fiber  stress  under  end-load  of  250,000  lb. — 

Direct  compression   (lb.   per  sq.  in.) 14,970  15,060  14,970 

Bending  (lb.   per  sq.  in.) 17,530  18,769  15,030 

Total  stress   (lb.   per  sq.  in.) 32,500  33,750  30,000 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  by  those  well  informed  on 
the  subject  that  75  per  cent  of  freight  car  maintenance  is 
attributable  to  damage  to  draft  gear,  draft  attachments  and 
center  construction.  The  ever-increasing  strains  on  draft 
gear  and  draft  attachments  have  in  recent  years  been  met  to 
a  great  extent  by  increased  strength  and  capacity  of  draft 
gears  and  increased  strength  of  the  attachments,  but  in  many 
instances  this  is  not  true  of  the  center  construction  despite 
the  definitely  announced  and  printed  M.  C.  B.  Recommended 
Practice  with  respect  thereto. 

Committees  are  appointed  by  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  to 
formulate  recommended  practices  presumably  after  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  subjects  assigned  for  consideration,  and 
following  their  adoption  by  the  Association  it  would  seem  a 
privilege  and  duty  to  comply  with  the  recommended  prac- 
tices, particularly  those  the  disregard  of  which  invites  failure 
of  some  vital  part  of  the  car  construction  with  consequent 
largely  increased  car  maintenance.  It  may  be  stated  by  many 
railroad  designers  of  freight  cars  that  their  desire  and  in- 
tention to  follow  the  particular  recommended  practice  re- 
ferred to  is  disregarded  by  the  acceptance  by  "The  Manage- 
ment" of  an  alternate  construction  of  inferior  design  and 
lower  price  presented  by  a  car  builder.  This  is  doubtless  true 
in  many  cases,  but  a  car  builder  selling  cars  in  competition 
with  other  car  builders  cannot  very  well  be  censured  for 
offering  a  design,  the  important  elements  of  which  are  dis- 
closed by  drawings  and  open  for  analysis  if  desired.  Such 
procedure  only  emphasizes  the  fact  that  where  cars  are  not 
built  to  railroad  design,  and  an  inferior  car  builder's  design 
is  accepted,  the  railroad  management  is  at  fault  either  in  not 
having  it  checked  for  adequate  strength  at  vital  points  or  in 
overriding  its  mechanical  department. 

A.  H.  Weston. 


Electrification  of  London  Suburban  Lines. — The 
electrification  of  the  Claygate  portion  of  the  London  & 
South -Western  Railway  suburban  lines  has  been  completed, 
and  a  half-hourly  service  of  electric  trains  between  Claygate 
and  Waterloo,  covering  the  journey  in' 29  minutes,  has  been 
begun.  There  are,  however,  extra  steam  trains  morning 
and  evening. 


Revision  of  Billing  at  Large  Terminal  Points 

Reductions  of  Under  and  Overcharge  Claims  by  Revision 
Bureaus  of  Auditing  Department  at  Large  Local  Offices 

By  A.  P.  Ottarson 
Comptroller  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Nashville,    Tennessee. 


AT  its  1911  meeting,  the  American  Association  of  Freight 
Agents  had  before  it  the  subject  Auditor's  Revision  of 
Billing  in  Local  Offices  at  Large  Terminals.  No 
definite  action  was  taken  at  that  meeting  but  the  subject  was 
again  brought  up  for  di.scussion  at  the  1915  meeting  and  a 
resolution  adopted  referring  it  to  the  Association  of  American 
Railway  Accounting  Officers.  In  passing  the  subject  along 
to  the  accounting  association,  the  local  agents  took  occasion  to 
express  the  opinion  that  the  revision  of  way  Ijills  by  auditing 
departments  in  local  offices  would  be  economical  and,  further, 
that  where  tried  out  it  had  proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
This  opinion  was  evidently  expressed  of  a  plan  which  sub- 
stitutes for  the  agent's  revision  that  of  the  auditor.  Whether 
the  Accounting  Association  endorsed  this  plan  seems  some- 
what in  doubt.  The  resolution  adopted  by  that  body  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  this  association  recomnu-ii(ls  the  establishment  at  principal 
stations  of  bureaus  under  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  accounting  department 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  complete  revision  of  both  inbound  and  out- 
bound waybills,  an.d  be  it 

I-'urthcr  resolved,  that  at  stations  where  no  accounting  department  revision 
bureau  is  located,  the  station  forces  should  be  required  to  revise  both  out- 
bound and  inbound  waybills,   and  be  it 

Further  resolved,  that"  the  plan  herein  proposed  should  be  considered 
supplementary  to  the   general   office   revision  'work. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  revision  approved  l^y  the  Account- 
ing Association  is  to  be  "supplementary  to  the  general  office 
revision  work"  and  this  may  mean  any  one  of  several  things. 
If  it  means  that  the  revision  of  the  same  waybill  is  to  be 
made  in  both  offices,  then  the  economy  of  the  plan  is  difficult 
to  see. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  first  inaugurated 
the  audit  office  revision  in  junction  agencies  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
in  May,  1911,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  agent  at  that 
point  who  had  advocated  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Subse- 
quently the  plan  was  extended  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
Memphis.  At  Atlanta  the  entire  rate  work  at  the  .station  was 
turned  over  to  a  revising  bureau  of  four  clerks,  one  of  whom 
served  as  chief  rate  clerk  reporting  to  the  auditor  of  receipts, 
all  of  these  clerks  being  on  the  auditor's  payroll.  With  the 
extension  of  interline  billing  in  connection  with  the  recent 
fourth  section  revision  of  rates  in  the  Southeast,  a  large  num- 
ber of  waybills  formerly  taken  into  the  Atlanta  agent's 
account  were  made  overhead  and  the  rate  force  was  reduced 
by  one  clerk. 

The  revising  clerks  in  the  agent's  office  are  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  applying  to  the  agency  except  that  their 
working  hours  are  specially  arranged  to  accord  with  the 
receipt  of  waybills  or  arrival  of  trains.  It  is  necessary,  for 
instance,  to  have  a  clerk  on  hand  Sundays  and  this  Sunday 
service  is  performed  alternately,  the  men  being  given  a  week- 
day off  in  lieu  of  Sunday.  One  clerk  works  two  hours  each 
night  to  handle  late  arrivals  and  is  granted  an  equivalent 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  The  fear  has  been  expressed 
that  this  would  result  in  friction  and  jealousy  between  the 
agent's  forces  and  the  bureau  or  the  auditor's  force.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  during  five  and  a  half  years  of  opera- 
tion there  has  not  been  the  slightest  friction  and  the  agent 
today  is  just  as  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  plan  a?  before 
it  was  inaugurated. 

The  three  rate  clerks  forming  the  bureau  rate  all  shipping 
tickets,  revise  all  freight  bills  received  from  connecting  lines 
and   all   wavbills  received   which   are  to  l)e  charged  to  the 


station  account.  Overhead  waybills  handled  at  the  agency 
l>ut  not  taken  into  account,  are  revised  in  the  general  office. 
When  errors  are  detected  in  connecting  line  freight  bills  they 
are  handled  by  telephone  for  correction  and  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  these  corrections  are  made  before  the  shipments 
are  rebilled.  The  inbound  waybills  go  direct  to  the  rate 
bureau  where  they  are  revised,  the  entire  force  devoting  its 
morning  hours  to  the  inbound  billing  in  order  that  the  trans- 
fer clerks  can  have  the  waybills  for  checking  the  freight. 

An  overcharge  is  just  as  obnoxious  to  these  bureaus  as  an 
undercharge  and  in  the  test  of  efficiency  of  the  rate  clerks 
the  failure  to  cut  out  an  overcharge  counts  just  as  seriously 
as  overlooking  an  undercharge.  In  September  the  Atlanta 
bureau  revised  10,780  inbound  waybills  on  which  2,350 
corrections  were  made.  This  is  a  low  percentage  of  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  forwarding  agencies  but  it  is  entirely 
representative,  the  monthly  percentage  of  errors  seldom 
falling  below  20.  In  the  same  month  the  bureau  rated  5,026 
local  shipping  tickets  and  1,800  connecting  line  freight  bills. 
The  outbound  waybills,  after  being  made  by  the  agent's 
machine  operators,  are  read  back  by  the  bureau  for  errors 
in  transcribing. 

In  considering  this  subject  there  are  two  questions  which 
naturally  arise — does  the  plan  increase  the  efficiency,  thereby 
conserving  the  revenue,  and  does  it  reduce  the  expense?  It 
certainly  does  the  latter  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agents  who 
have  tried  both  methods,  it  just  as  certainly  increases  the 
efficiency,  "practically  insuring,"  as  one  agent  puts  it,  "the 
collection  of  the  correct  amount  of  revenue,  thereby  reducing 
overcharge  claims,"  etc. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  the  bureau  plan,  one  must  follow 
tlie  course  of  a  waybill  through  the  accounts  of  both  the 
auditor  and  the  agent.  It  must  be  understood  that  all  carriers 
do  not  have  the  same  system  of  accounting.  For  accountants 
to  understand  the  illustrations  following,  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  is  on  the 
monthly  system  of  accounting,  using  what  is  known  as  the 
"forwarded  basis"  on  the  local  billing  and  the  "received 
basis"  on  the  interline  billing. 

L'nder  the  old  method  a  $50  or  $60-bill  clerk  prepared  a 
wa\bill  in  the  forwarding  office,  an  $80-rate  clerk  revised 
the  same  wayl)ill  in  the  receiving  agency  and  a  $100-revising 
t  lerk  revi.sed  it  again  in  the  auditor's  office.  Naturally  the 
auditor's  clerk  at  $100  was  suppo.sed  to  be  the  most  efficient 
and  usually  he  proved  to  be.  The  waybill  started  on  its  way 
erroneously  rated  or  calculated;  was  revised  by  the  agent's 
rate  clerk  and  charged  and  delivered  to  a  connecting  line. 
The  next  day  a  correction  came  from  the  auditor's  rate  expert 
calling  for,  say,  50  cents  additional  freight  charges,  where- 
upon the  agent  recorded  a  debit  against  himself  of  50  cents 
and  proceeded  to  collect,  through  an  extended  correspond- 
ence, from  his  next  connection.  This,  in  many  cases,  was  a 
long  and  tedious  procedure,  especially  if  the  shipment  had 
been  delivered  to  a  consignee  who  belonged  to  that  class 
who  cannot  see  the  sense  or  propriety  of  paying  an  under- 
charge to  a  railroad. 

The  number  of  these  differences  in  the  accounts  of  some 
agencies  and  the  volume  of  correspondence  entailed  in  their 
adjustment  is  appalling.  One  agent  writes:  "I  well  recollect 
that  when  I  was  station  accountant  at  this  agenc}-  and  when 
tlie  revision  was  done  by  agency  force,  I  dreaded  to  see  the 
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close  of  a  nioiUh  ami  face  the  enormous  number  of  unad- 
justed items  which  had  to  he  taken  into  account.  Such  con- 
ditions do  not  now  prevail."  If  the  shipment  instead  of  being 
delivered  to  a  connecting  line  was  for  delivery  to  a  local 
consignee  the  situation  was  almost  as  bad,  the  work  imposed 
on  a  cashier  to  collect  an  undercharge  or  refund  an  over- 
charge being  fully  as  great  as  the  work  involved  in  the 
original  settlement.  The  additional  work  created  by  these 
corrections  made  subsequent  to  the  original  settlement  of 
waybills  extended  over  almost  the  entire  force  of  the  agency, 
besides  complicating  the  accounts  and  creating  additional 
work  at  the  end  of  the  month  when  the  reports  were  com- 
piled and  forwarded  to  the  auditor. 

The  bureau  plan  has  for  its  genesis  the  idea  that  if  this 
rate  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office  is  competent  finally  to  pass 
on  the  correctness  of  a  rate  or  a  division  of  a  rate,  he  should 
be  able  to  apply  the  rate  just  as  competently  at  the  outset; 
thus  reversing  the  procedure  and  eliminating  the  conflict. 
Having  accepted  that  idea,  the  only  thing  left  to  be  done  was 
to  arrange  to  place  this  rate  expert  where  he  could  not  only 
rate  the  "outbound  bill  before  it  started  on  its  way  but  where 
he  could  pass  upon  its  correctness  immediately  on  receipt  of 
the  inbound  waybill  and  before  the  agent  could  take  it  into 
account  with  the  connecting  line  or  settle  with  the  con- 
signee. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  expense,  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  agent's  payroll  on  the  inauguration  of  the  bureau 
method  would  hardly  be  possible  because  the  relief  is  so 
widely  spread  over  the  force  and  because  of  the  necessity  of 
using  more  efficient  men  in  many  instances  than  the  agent 
has  been  accustomed  to  use  on  the  revising  work.  The 
salaries  of  the  men  used  for  this  rate  work  in  the  agent's 
office  under  the  auditor's  jurisdiction  will  doubtless  in  most 
cases  be  somewhat  increased  but  the  competent  agent  will 
know  that  the  introduction  of  this  method  has  inevitably 
created  slack  throughout  the  office  and  will  so  rearrange  his 
assignments  of  work  that  this  slack  can  be  gathered  together 
and  an  actual  reduction  in  the  payroll  effected. 

In  the  auditor's  office  there  should  be  an  immediate  re- 
duction in  the  payroll  equivalent  to  one  man  for  about  every 
10,000  waybills  placed  under  the  bureau  plan.  Besides  the 
increased  efficiency  and  reduction  in  the  expense,  there  are 
other  benefits  to  be  derived  which  are  not  unimportant.  One 
of  the  by-products  is  a  better  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
signees, who  are  less  annoyed  with  notices  to  call  and  collect 
overcharges,  in  many  cases  small  but  which  require  refund  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Government  that  no 
higher  than  the  tariff  rates  must  be  charged.  They  are  also 
relieved  of  numerous  visits  of  the  agent's  collectors  with  de- 
mands for  additional  freight  charges,  these  being  in  many 
cases  rather  small  but  necessary  to  place  the  agent's  account 
in  balance  and  to  comply  with  the  law. 

From  some  of  our  shippers  who  have  had  reason  to  notice 
the  working  of  the  plan,  we  have  had  letters  commending  it 
and  calling  attention  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  claims 
filed.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  add  that  all  the  claims 
made  for  the  bureau  plan  are  predicated  not  only  on  the  em- 
ployment of  efficient  rate  clerks  but  on  the  presumption  of 
the  necessary  team  work. 

The  revision  of  billing  by  the  auditor  in  the  agent's  office 
can  no  longer  l:>e  termed  an  innovation.  I  look  for  a  further 
and  rapid  spread  with  perhaps  some  additional  refinements  of 
the  plan  now  in  operation,  possibly  the  establishment  of 
clearing  house  plans  in  large  centers  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  the  revision  on  the  part  of  the  several  carriers  handling 
the  same  shipment  and  waybill. 


South  African  Railway  Men  in  France. — The  South 
African  Government  railways  are  raising  a  company,  con- 
sisting of  3  officers  and  286  men  of  all  grades  from  station- 
masters  to  firemen,  for  operating  railways  in  France. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE  SHOP  MAN? 

By  Harvey  DeWitt  Wolcomb 

On  top  of  the  recent  agitation  with  certain  classes  of  rail- 
road employees  for  a  reduction  of  working  hours,  because  of 
arduous  duties,  some  of  the  large  railroad  interests  are  ad- 
vertising the  superiority  of  their  routes  giving  much  credit 
to  their  enginemen  for  the  safe  and  perfect  operation  of  their 
systems.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  poor  shop  man  who 
has  spent  longer  hours  and  at  less  pay,  to  prepare  these  safe 
movements.  We  hear  much  about  the  "hard  worked  man" 
in  the  operating  department,  but  what  about  the  mechanic 
in  the  roundhouse,  or  the  half  frozen  car  repairman  on  the 
cripple  track,  who  is  unable  to  make  a  day's  pay  in  three 
or  four  hours  of  duty,  but  must  stand  the  bleak  winter 
elements  for  ten  hours  in  order  to  demand  his  ten  hours' 
pay? 

These  are  the  heroes  of  the  railroad;  these  obscure,  un- 
known men,  doing  their  duty  practically  three  hundred  days 
out  of  the  year,  and  each  day  made  up  of  ten  hours'  con- 
tinuous service  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions. 

Responsibility  depends  more  on  those  who  prepare 
a  safe  route  than  on  those  who  travel  that  route.  The  engine 
inspector  in  the  roundhouse  has  many  and  varied  duties  to 
perform  which  requires  him  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  any  minute  fractures  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  the 
engine  frames,  driving  rods,  or  motion  work.  He  knows  that 
when  a  small  crack  starts,  it  must  be  given  immediate  at- 
tention or  it  will  increase  till  a  failure  occurs  that  is  liable 
to  result  in  much  loss  of  property  and  perhaps  life.  He  does 
not  work  on  any  set  schedule  but  is  required  to  cover  just 
so  much  ground  each  day;  increasing  his  speed  does  not  give 
him  any  benefit  in  his  wages  and  is  liable  to  cause  him  to 
overlook  some  important  point.  He  works  on  the  plan  of 
the  longer  he  inspects  and  the  more  attention  he  gives  his 
duties,  the  better  protection  he  is  giving  his  employer.  He 
does  not  receive  orders  to  go  so  far  and  then  stop  to  look  for 
a  fracture  but  has  to  make  up  his  own  schedule,  the  success 
of  which  is  easily  recognized  by  the  small  number  of  failures 
on  his  division.  He  cannot  offer  the  old  worn  out  excuse 
of  "hot  boxes,"  "stuck  air  brakes"  or  "setting  out  cars  ac- 
count of  low  in  steam."  He  is  constantly  under  the  eye  of 
his  superior  who  is  generally  a  past  master  in  following  up 
the  unnecessary  delays  of  his  workmen. 

The  half  frozen  car  repairman  cannot  reduce  his  "rating" 
because  of  zero  weather,  but  must  produce  his  share  of  the 
work  to  keep  the  cars  moving.  He  has  records  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  those  of  humans  ever  become,  which  he  must  maintain. 
His  reward — if  it  may  be  so  considered — after  many  long 
years  of  continuous  and  efficient  service,  consists  of  a  pro- 
motion to  a  foremanship,  with  increased  hours  of  service, 
responsibility  and  worry.  During  all  these  years  while  wait- 
ing to  be  given  the  foremanship,  he  has  cause  to  worry  about 
his  appointment  because  seniority  is  not  always  recognized 
in  his  department.  His  trial  trips  consist  of  long  years  of 
back  breaking  work. 

A  young  man  who  selects  any  one  of  the  mechanical  trades 
for  his  life's  work  may  find  himself,  after  a  service  of  20  or 
more  years,  holding  a  lucrative  position  of  roundhouse  fore- 
man, working  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  for 
a  salary  of  about  $100  a  month. 

A  raise  in  pay  would  be  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  em- 
ployees. The  shop  man  realizes  that  while  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  accumulation  of  a  competency  which  wall  enable  one  to  live 
in  refinement  and  die  in  comfort  is,  of  course,  a  commendable 
purpose,  that  such  a  living  should  not  be  demanded  under 
adverse  conditions.  The  average  shop  man  is  more  loyal  to 
his  employer,  gives  more  hours  of  his  life  to  the  service  and 
at  less  pay;  therefore  why  should  he  not  be  given  just  credit 
in  the  safe  and  successful  operation  of  his  road. 


A  New  Bridge  Over  the  Mississippi  River 

Structure  Was  Rebuilt  Under  Traffic,  Involving  Interest- 
ing Erection  Methods  and  Largely  Eliminating  Falsework 


INCREASES  in  the  weight  of  equipment  operated  have 
made  necessary  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  river  on  the  line  between  the  Union  depot 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Mendota,  which  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated jointly  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  this  structure  has  recently  been  completed.  The  project 
involved  a  change  in  the  location  of  the  draw  span  and  the 
replacement  of  through  truss  spans  by  deck  girder  spans  of 
shorter  length.  The  work  is  of  special  interest  because  of 
the  methods  used  in  the  erection  of  the  superstructure,  no 
interruption  to  traffic  occurring  during  the  progress  of  the 


erected  on  the  original  substructure  and  the  work  was  done 
under  the  supervision  of  C.  VV.  Johnson,  then  chief  engineer 
and  at  the  present  time  consulting  engineer  of  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha. 

The  New  Bridge 

The  layout  of  the  new  structure  is  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying drawings  and  differs  materially  from  that  of  the 
structure  it  rejilaced,  the  principal  change  being  required  by 
the  War  Department  which  demanded  a  clear  channel  open- 
ing of  160  ft.  at  a  location  approximately  200  ft.  west  of 
the  old  one.     The  substructure  was  entirely  replaced  and  the 
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General  Elevation  of  the  Bridge 


work.     Also  except  in  the  case  of  the  swing  span  the  erection 
was  accomplished  without  any  falsework. 

The  new  structure  is  the  third  to  be  built  at  this  site. 
The  original  bridge  was  constructed  in  1869  by  the  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  railway,  the  superstructure  consisting 
successively  from  east  to  west  of  six  1 47,^2 -ft.  Howe  truss 
spans,  a  timber  swing  span  270  ft.  long  and  a  151-ft.  Howe 
truss  span,  with  a  pile  trestle  1,698  ft.  long  at  the  west  end. 
The  spans  were  supported  on  a  limestone  masonry  sub- 
structure resting  on  pile  foundations  and  timber  grillages 
with  the  footings  for  the  piers  slightly  below  the  river  bottom. 
In  1874  the  name  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  was  changed 


span  lengths  were  made  considerably  shorter,  permitting  the 
use  of  girders  in  place  of  trusses.  It  was  also  found  desir- 
able to  fill  in  portions  of  each  end  of  the  old  bridge.  The 
design  adopted  by  the  railways  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  provided  for  a  length  over  all  of  the  river  bridge 
proper  of  1,002.5  ft.  The  embankment  back  of  the  east 
abutment  is  continuous  save  for  an  opening  at  the  old  east 
abutment.  On  the  west  end  a  new  760-ft.  embankment  has 
been  provided  which  is  pierced  to  allow  for  undercrossing  at 
Tuttle  avenue. '  The  bridge  is  designed  for  Cooper's  E-60 
loading. 

As  seen  in  the  general  elevation,  the  new  bridge  consists 


Girders    of    100-ft.    Span    Resting    on    Temporary    Bents    While    Intermediate    Pier    Is    Being  Cut  Down 


to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  an  adjustment 
was  made  whereby  the  St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  became  an 
equal  owner  of  the  portion  of  the  line  on  which  the  bridge 
is  located.  In  December,  1880,  the  last  named  company  was 
absorbed  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha, 
which  assumed  the  maintenance  of  the  joint  track  and 
bridge.  In  1885  the  timber  swing  span  was  replaced  by  an  iron 
span  270  ft.  long  having  double  intersection  riveted  trusses 
and  in  1887  and  in  1888  all  of  the  Howe  truss  spans  were 
replaced  by  iron  spans,  the  147>^-ft.  spans  by  pin  connected 
Pratt  truss  spans  and  the  151  ft.  span  by  a  riveted  double 
intersection  truss   span.      This    second    superstructure    was 


of  one  70-ft.,  six  80-ft.,  one  100-ft.,  and  one  91 -ft.  deck 
plate  girder  spans  and  one  counterbalanced  swing  span  185 
ft.  long.  The  opening  adjoining  the  old  east  abutment  is 
made  by  a  36-ft.  plate  girder  span  with  a  reinforced  con- 
crete ballast  floor.  A  pile  bridge  was  constructed  over  Tuttle 
avenue  with  a  20-ft.  I-beam  span  over  the  roadway.  The 
remaining  opening  west  of  the  west  embankment  is  provided 
for  by  a  pile  trestle. 

The  Draw  Span 

The  swing  span  is  of  the  unsymmetrical  or  counterbalanced 
type,  consisting  of  a  channel  span  175  ft.  long  and  a  counter- 
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weiglil  span  ()4  ft.  6  in.  lontj  joined  l)y  a  towi-r  over  tlic  jjivol 
pior  18  ft.  ()  in.  long,  the  di.staiKes  being  niea.sured  center  to 
center  of  panel  points.  The  trusses  are  riveted  throughout 
except  for  tlie  eye-bar  connections  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 

The  arrangement  of  the  counterweight  is  unusual.  As 
shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  drawings,  it  consists  of 
concrete  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  portal  around  the  end 
panel  of  the  counterweight  arm.  Triangular  shaped  slabs 
in  the  plane  of  each  truss  were  built  in  place  around  .steel 
franu'work  in  the  end  i)anel.  A  concrete  lintel  encloses  the 
end  strut,  thus  completing  the  portal  effect.  In  addition 
a  part  of  the  weight  is  provided  in  the  j)lace  of  the  top  laterals 
in  the  form  of  precast  beams  and  small  blocks  c([uipped  with 
handling  stirrups  to  facilitate  placing  tliem  with  a  derrick. 
The  small  blocks  served  for  final  adjustment  of  the  counter- 
weight. 

The  w^eight  of  the  span  is  transmitted  to  the  drum  by  a 
system  of  four  loading  girders,  two  directly  under  the  trusses 
and  fabricated  as  a  part  of  the  bottom  chords  and  two  run- 
ning transversely  in  line  with  the  tower  posts.  These  four 
loading  girders  transmit  the  weight  to  the  drum  at  eight 
points  in  its  circumference.  The  side  loading  girders  are 
5  ft.  6'>4  in.  deep  and  the  drum  is  3  ft.  11^  in.  deep.  The 
total  weight  of  the  draw  span  is  about  500  tons. 

The  swing  span  is  operated  by  electric  power,  which  is 
furnished  by  the  Northern  States  Power  Company  as  S-j^hase, 
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Erecting  One  of  the  80-ft.  Girder  Spans 

60-cycle,  220-volt  alternating  current.  The  bridge  is  turned 
by  two  operating  pinions  working  on  a  circumferential  rack. 
Each  of  the  pinions  is  connected  through  a  train  of  gears  to 
a  30-hp.  motor  operating  at  840  r.p.m.  The  combined  power 
oi  the  two  motors  is  sufficient  to  open  the  bridge  in  75  sec. 
after  the  ends  have  been  released,  but  either  motor  working 
alone  can  do  this  in  1^4  min.  Each  separate  motor  has  a 
controller  but  the  two  controllers  are  interlocked  so  that  one 
lever  may  be  used  to  operate  both  motors  to  deliver  equal 
pressure  to  the  two  pinions,  or  either  motor  may  be  used 
alone. 

The  end  lifts  are  of  the  rocker  type  operated  by  a  cam 
shaft.  The  rail  locks  are  of  the  mitre  joint  type,  the  rails 
being  raised  and  lowered  by  cams,  and  are  operated  by  the 
end  lift  machinery  so  that  a  single  10-hp.  motor  at  each  end 
of  the  bridge  operates  both  the  rail  locks  and  the  end  lift. 
The  operator's  house  is  located  on  the  track  floor  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bridge. 

Construction  Methods 

The  substructure  presented  no  particular  difficulties.  The 
piers  and  abutments  are  of  mass  concrete  supported  on  piles 
24  ft.  long.  The  foundations  of  the  new  structure  were  con- 
structed along  lines  similar  to  those  used  in  the  old  bridge 
but  were  carried  to  a  somewhat  greater  depth.  The  design 
of  the  new  substructure  was  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  in  the  old  and  on  the  results  of  a  series  of  test 


holes  which  showed  coarse  sand  and  gravel  to  a  de])tli  of 
80  ft.  overlying  rock.  Witli  the  use  of  a  liberal  amount  of 
riprap  around  the  i)iers  and  abutments  erosion  is  believed 
to  be  a  rather  negligible  factor.  It  was  necessary  to  jet  the 
piles  into  place. 

Actual  work  on  the  substructure  started  on  August  1,  1915, 
having  been  delayed  for  nearly  two  months  by  an  unusually 
high  stage  of  the  river.  High  water  again  prevailed  during 
Se|)teml)er  and  October  and  greatly  interfered  with  founda- 
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The  Draw  Span  in  the   Open   Position 

tion  work  of  the  piers  adjoining  the  river  channel,  so  that 
the  substructure  was  not  entirely  completed  until  P^bruary 
1,  1916.  Some  of  the  concrete  was  placed  in  extremely  cold 
weather,  but  proper  precautions  were  taken  and  no  damage 
resulted  because  of  freezing. 

The  dismantling  of  the  old  structure  and  the  erection  of 
the  girder  spans  were  handled  by  the  railway  company's  iron 
bridge  crew.  No  falsework  was  used  for  the  erection  of  the 
girder  span.  With  the  exception  of  the  91 -ft.  and  100-ft. 
spans,  the  girders  of  which  were  placed  separately,  the  two 
girders  of  each  span  were  assembled  and  riveted  complete 
before  being  put  into  place.  According  to  the  erection  pro- 
gram the  completed  girder  span  was  placed  on  two  flat  cars 
with  a  derrick  car  at  each  end  and  was  hauled  out  to  the  final 
position.  The  girders  were  then  hoisted  a  sufficient  amount 
to  clear  the  cars  and  permit  the  placing  of  the  cap  for  a  bent 
or  gallows  frame  under  each  end  of  the  span.     The  girders 


Old  Pier  Notched  to  Clear  New  Girder  Span 

were  then  allowed  to  rest  on  these  bents  while  the  cars  were 
released  and  the  floor  of  the  old  span  was  disconnected  and 
lowered  to  the  ground  beneath  the  bridge.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  the  derrick  cars  returned  and  lifted  the 
span  clear  of  the  bents  and  upon  the  removal  of  these  bents 
the  span  was  lowered  into  place  on  the  piers.  The  placing 
of  these  girder  spans  consumed  an  average  of  two  hours 
and  ten  minutes,  with  the  addition  of  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  in  all  cases  where  the  girder  .spans  fouled  one  of 
the  old  piers  which  had  to  be  notched  down  to  clear  the  new 
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girders  as  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  photographs. 

The  placing    of    the    new    girders    was  followed  by  the 

removal  of  the  old  truss  spans.     This  was  accomplished  with 

a  minimum    amount    of    falsework    by    supporting  the  old 
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Section  of  Swing  Span  Over  the  Pivot  Pier 

trusses,  during  the  time  that  they  were  being  cut  apart,  on 
cross  timbers  suspended  from  the  new  girders  by  means  of 
U-bolts.  Girders  1  to  7  inclusive  were  erected  between 
October  24,  1915,  and  December  6,  1915.     Spans  numbers 
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Details   of  the   Reinforced  Concrete   Counterweight 

8  and  9  could  not  be  erected  until  February,  1916,  because 
the  substructure  had  not  been  completed.  The  dismantling 
of  the  old  spans  was  started  in  September,  1915,  and  com- 
pleted in  March,  1916. 


The  draw  span  was  erected  on  falsework  consisting  of 
four  and  live-pile  bents  spaced  from  12  ft.  6  in.  to  17  ft.  6  in. 
center  to  center.  These  bents  were  capped  at  an  elevation 
low  enough  to  support  the  bottom  chord  of  the  new  trusses, 
the  track  being  carried  on  pony  bents. 

Other  Features 

A  sheer  fence  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
channel,  extending  north  and  south  for  the  length  of  the  long 
arm  of  the  swing  span  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  shore 
at  the  upstream  end.  Breaking  ice  cut  a  considerable  gap  in 
the  corner  of  the  fence  in  the  spring  of  1916  and  the  upstream 
portion  has  since  been  filled  in  solid  with  riprap  to  a  height 
of  eight  feet  above  the  normal  river  stage.  This  additional 
protection  is  now  considered  sufficient  safeguard  against  de- 
struction by  ice;  in  addition  the  corner  of  the  fence  was 
protected  with  old  rails  placed  horizontally. 

Material  for  filling  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  old  bridge 
as  described  was  obtained  from  the  river  bed,  north  of  the 
bridge  by  means  of  a  suction  dredge.  The  total  amount  of 
filling  was  48,000  cu.  yd.;  the  embankments  were  heavily 
riprapped  on  all  sides  up  to  a  few  feet  above  high  water  line. 

The  general  design  of  the  bridge  was  selected  jointly  by 
C.  F.  Loweth,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  and  H.  Rettinghouse,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  the  latter  having  charge 
of  the  preparation  of  plans  and  of  the  construction  work. 
The  swing  span  was  designed  by  I.  F.  Stern,  consulting 
bridge  engineer,  Chicago;  T.  E.  Van  Meter  was  assistant 
engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the  work.  The  girders  were 
fabricated  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago, 
and  erected  by  the  railway  company's  forces,  who  also  placed 
the  deck  on  the  entire  bridge,  these  forces  being  under  the 
direct  charge  of  J.  D.  Moen,  superintendent  of  bridges  and 
buildings.  The  swing  span  was  fabricated  by  the  Milwaukee 
Bridge  Company,  Milwaukee,  which  sublet  the  erection  to 
the  Strobel  Steel  Construction  Company,  Chicago.  The  filling 
of  the  embankments  was  contracted  for  with  the  LaCrosse 
Dredging  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

W.\siUNGTON,  D.  C,  January   10,   1917. 

Railroad  Legislation  in  Congress 
The  controversy  over  the  demands  of  the  train  service 
brotherhoods,  who  are  again  talking  about  striking,  took  a 
new  turn  this  week.  While  arguments  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Adamson  law  were  being  argued  in  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Monday  by  counsel  for  the  railroads  and  for  the 
government.  Chairman  Adamson  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  was  beginning  a  fight 
in  Congress  for  a  new  Adamson  law,  which  he  said  was  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  eight-hour  law  "court-proof," 
but  which  presents  an  entirely  different  situation  from  that 
created  by  the  law  which  is  now  before  the  court.  The  new 
bill,  which  he  introduced  in  the  House  on  Saturday,  is  not 
only  intended  to  prevent  strikes  but  to  establish  a  real  eight- 
hour  day,  with  such  exceptions  as  may  be  permitted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  carries  out  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  a  law  to  prevent  strikes  by  pro- 
viding that  in  event  of  failure  to  settle  a  wage  controversy 
by  mediation  the  President  shall  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry 
to  investigate  the  facts  and  report  a  recommendation  within 
90  days.  Pending  such  report  a  strike  or  a  lockout  would 
be  made  unlawful.  The  bill  would  also  empower  the  presi- 
dent to  take  over  railroads  for  military  purposes.  The  pro- 
vision as  to  hours  of  service  is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  hours  of  service  act  and  provides  that  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  require  or  permit  any  employee  subject  to  the  act 
to  remain  on  duty  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  hours  in 
any  period  of  24  hours,  but  such  eight  hours'  service  need 
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not  1)0  loiisoiutivf.  riio  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  authori/od  after  a  hearinj];  and  for  good  cause  shown,  to 
extend  tlie  period  within  which  a  common  carrier  shall  com- 
])1\'  with  the  law  and  in  case  of  a  disagreement  to  "prescribe 
regulations  of  or  allowance  and  tolerances  for  necessary 
overtime,  to  he  paid  for  at  not  exceeding  the  pro  rata  of 
wage  i)er  day." 

Mr.  Adamson  has  always  insisted  that  the  law  which 
hears  his  name  was  not  a  wage  law  but  an  hours  of  service 
law.  The  new  bill  is  an  eight-hour  law  in  fact,  and  would 
only  increa.'^c  wages  in  certain  cases.  It  takes  no  more  ac- 
count of  the  mileage  basis  than  did  the  law  passed  last  Sep- 
tember. Grand  Chief  Stone  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  who  arrived  in  Washington  on  Sunday, 
announced  the  opposition  of  the  brotherhoods  to  it  as  soon 
as  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  Adamson  introduced  the  bill  after  a  conference  with 
the  President  on  January  3.  It  had  been  understood  that  it 
was  proposed  to  handle  the  labor  legislation  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  now  before  the  Senate  but  Mr.  Adamson  said 
the  Senate  was  too  slow  because  it  had  attempted  to  hold 
hearings  before  acting.  He  said  that  in  preparing  the  new 
bill  he  had  consulted  neither  the  railroad  managers  nor  the 
employees  but  had  taken  only  the  public  into  consideration. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  continued 
its  hearings  begun  on  January  2,  on  the  bills  introduced  at 
President  Wilson's  recommendation  to  prevent  strikes  pend- 
ing an  investigation.  W.  N.  Doak,  vice  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  Tuesday  in  opposition  to  any  measure  provid- 
ing for  compulsory  investigation  before  a  strike  could  be 
called.  He  argued  that  the  time  for  investigation  would 
give  the  railroads  an  opportunity  to  fortify  themselves 
against  a  strike  by  engaging  strike-breakers,  etc.  The  rail- 
roads took  no  part  in  the  hearing. 

W.  L.  Chambers,  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  told  the  committee  the  pres- 
ent arbitration  law  needs  strengthening  to  provide  a  better 
means  for  enforcing  and  interpreting  arbitration  awards, 
saying  that  the  railroads  have  an  advantage  because  they 
have  the  final  determination  as  to  how  the  awards  shall  be 
interpreted  on  disputed  points.  He  said  that  in  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  cases  the  awards  are  put  into  effect.  He  was 
asked  to  draft  a  proposed  amendment  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  solicitor-general.  Mr.  Chambers  also  filed  with  the 
committee  a  lengthy  report  compiled  by  the  board  on  arbi- 
tration, conciliation  and  strike  laws  of  various  countries. 

James  A.  Emery,  representing  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  National  Founders'  Association,  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  National  Erec- 
tors' Association,  which  he  said  includes  the  employers-  of 
three  or  four  million  men,  presented  a  legal  argument  to 
show  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prevent  interference  with  com- 
merce by  combinations  of  labor  on  the  same  ground  that 
Congress  had  regulated ,  combinations  of  capital.  He  said 
the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  combinations  was 
political  rather  than  legal. 

Ralph  M.  Easley,  chairman  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  said  the  organization  has  not  yet 
decided  on  its  official  position  but  that  its  officers  are  opposed 
to  compulsory  arbitration  or  investigation  and  he  read  from 
official  reports  to  show  that  the  Canadian  industrial  disputes 
act,  which  represents  the  plan  proposed  by  the  President, 
has  not  prevented  strikes  in  Canada  except  in  minor  cases 
easy  of  adjustment  and  that  when  either  employees  or  em- 
ployers choose  to  disregard  its  provisions  it  has  not  been  en- 
forced. He  said  that  it  had  not  been  successful  in  Canada 
in  important  cases  and  that  while  it  had  settled  a  majority 
of  the  disputes  the  number  was  less  and  the  number  of  men 
involved  w^as  less  in  nine  years  than  in  the  disputes  settled 
voluntarily  in  New  York  City  in  a  year,  and  that  the  New- 
lands  law  had  been  successful  except  upon  one  occasion.    He 


thought  that  a  commission  api)ointed  by  the  President  and 
including  representatives  of  both  railroads  and  employees 
might  meet  the  present  dilemma.  The  Adamson  law,  he  said, 
was  an  emergency  measure  which  neither  side  wanted,  but 
when  asked  what  he  would  propose  to  meet  the  emergency 
he  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  practical  way 
of  preventing  strikes.  On  Monday  Andrew  Furuseth,  presi- 
dent of  the  seamen's  union,  addressed  the  committee  urging 
the  right  of  labor  to  strike. 

Nf.wlands  Committee  Investigation  Extended 

The  time  for  the  completion  of  the  investigation  into  the 
subjects  of  railroad  regulation  and  control  and  government 
ownership,  by  the  Newlands  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  has  been  extended  for  one  year  by  a  vote  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  although  the  vote  of  the  House  was  not 
taken  until  Tuesday  after  the  committee  had  been  allowed 
to  expire  by  limitation  on  Monday. 

The  Senate  on  January  5  passed  a  resolution  extending  the 
time  of  the  committee  until  December  3,  1917,  but  a  reso- 
lution for  the  same  purpose  met  with  considerable  obstruction 
in  the  House.  It  was  originally  introduced  before  the  holi- 
days by  Chairman  Adamson  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  who  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain unanimous  consent  for  its  consideration,  but  day  after 
day  objection  was  made  by  Representative  Rayburn  of  Texas, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  intended  to  delay  all  railroad  legis- 
lation, including  his  bill  for  the  regulation  of  security  issues. 
Mr.  Adamson  then  on  December  23  introduced  a  resolution 
for  a  special  rule  providing  for  two  hours  of  debate  on  the 
question,  which  was  referred  to  the  rules  committee.  On 
January  3,  after  Representative  Rayburn  had  again  objected 
to  unanimous  consent  on  the  resolution,  President  Wilson 
promptly  summoned  Representative  Henry,  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  to  the  White  House  and  requested  him  to 
secure  a  report.  On  January  4,  the  committee  reported  the 
rule  but  the  House  defeated  it  by  a  vote  of  168  to  140. 

As  originally  introduced  the  resolution  carried  provisions 
extending  the  life  of  the  joint  committee  from  January  8, 
1917,  to  January  14,  1918,  increasing  the  appropriation  from 
$24,000  to  $40,000,  and  continuing  as  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee  Representative  Cullop  of  Indiana,  who  failed  of 
re-election  and  will  not  be  a  member  of  Congress  after  March 
4.  This  effort  to  take  care  of  a  "lame  duck"  aroused  the 
opposition  of  a  number  of  members  to  the  resolution,  while 
others  based  their  objections  on  the  parliamentary  procedure 
by  which  the  resolution  was  laid  before  the  House,  without  a 
formal  report  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  There  was  practically  no  debate  on  the  merits 
of  the  investigation.  In  urging  the  extension  of  time,  Mr. 
Adamson  said  the  committee  had  been  delayed  in  its  work, 
that  it  had  heard  practically  only  the  railroad  side  of  the 
case  and  that  it  would  probably  require  30  or  40  more  work- 
ing days  to  complete  the  investigation.  "Working  days" 
presumably  does  not  mean  eight-hour  days.  During  No- 
vember and  December  the  hearings  were  generally  limited 
to  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  In  the  debate  on  the  rule  Repre- 
sentatives Henry,  Adamson,  Sims  and  Harrison  favored  the 
extension,  while  it  was  opposed  by  Representatives  Mann, 
Lenroot,  Rayburn,  Moore,  Campbell  and  Bennet.  Some  of 
the  objections  were  on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  ex- 
pense of  investigating  committees.  Representative  Lenroot, 
of  Wisconsin,  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  investigation 
would  not  develop  any  facts  that  would  do  Congress  any 
good  and  that  information  on  the  transportation  question 
might  be  obtained  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Mr.  Bennet,  of  New  York,  objected  because  he  said  the  in- 
vestigation would  kill  the  Rayburn  securities  bill.  Mr.  Sims 
advocated  the  passage  of  the  resolution  on  the  ground  that 
it  M'ould  furnish  Congress  with  information  to  enable  it  to 
act  with  intelligence  in  consideration  of  future  legislation. 
On  the  following  day  the  resolution  was  formally  reported 
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by  the  Coniniittce  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  with- 
out the  provision  for  an  increased  appropriation  and  leaving 
out  the  provision  for  Representative  Cullop,  but  providing 
that  his  phice  should  be  filled  by  the  next  ranking  member  of 
the  committee.  In  this  same  form  it  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  Chairman  Newlands  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  and  promptly  passed.  On  January  6  and  on 
January  8  Mr.  Adamson  again  attempted  to  get  consideration 
of  the  resolution  in  the  House  but  was  again  blocked  by  ob- 
jection by  Mr.  Rayburn. 

The  committee,  therefore,  expired  by  limitation  on  Mon- 
day and  submitted  a  brief  formal  report  explaining  that  the 
pressure  of  work  in  Congress  during  the  short  session  had 
made  it  impossible  for  the  committee  to  complete  its  duties 
during  the  pending  session  and  that  it  had,  therefore,  con- 
cluded to  postpone  further  sessions  until  after  March  4  and 
meanwhile  to  request  of  Congress  an  extension  of  the  time 
of  the  report.  On  Tuesday,  however,  a  rule  was  reported 
providing  for  an  hour  of  debate  on  the  resolution  and  it  was 
passed  by  vote  of  146  to  61,  practically  all  of  the  Democrats 
voting  for  it  and  some  of  the  Republicans.  Most  of  the 
debate  was  on  an  amendment  introduced  by  Mr.  Black  of 
Texas  to  omit  the  provision  for  an  investigation  of  the 
question  of  government  ownership,  which  was  lost  by  a  vote 
of  99  to  48. 


Commissioner  Daniels'  Appointment  Opposed 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  been  short  one  member  because  of  the  delay 
that  the  Progressive  senators,  led  by  Cummins  and  LaFol- 
lette,  have  been  able  to  bring  about  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  President  Wilson's  reappoint- 
ment of  Commissioner  Daniels,  whose  term  expired  on  De- 
cember 31.  Day  after  day  the  Senate  has  gone  into  executive 
session  to  consider  this  and  other  appointments  but  the 
senators  who  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Daniels  because  he  voted 
for  an  increase  of  freight  rates  have  conducted  a  filibuster. 
Senator  Cummins  delivered  a  long  speech  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Daniels.  The  filibuster  has  not  only  hampered  the 
work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  but  has  greatly 
delayed  the  work  of  the  Senate.  The  commission  has  met 
the  situation  by  making  Mr.  Daniels  a  special  examiner  pro 
tempore,  which  has  enabled  him  to  continue  work  he  has  been 
engaged  upon  although  he  has  not  been  able  to  exercise  any 
of  the  functions  of  a  commissioner.  On  Saturday  the  Senate 
reached  an  agreement  to  take  a  vote  on  Mr.  Daniels'  con- 
firmation on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Report  of  action 
taken  late  Wednesday  night  will  be  found  in  the  Commission 
and  Court  News. 


Greatest  Coal  Production. — Coal  production  records 
were  smashed  in  1916,  when  the  output  was  around  597,- 
500,000  tons,  compared  with  570,000,000  tons,  the  previous 
high  record  established  in  1913.  The  quantity  of  bituminous 
coal  mined  was  509,000,000  tons,  an  increase  compared  with 
1915  of  66,500,000  tons,  or  15  per  cent,  according  to 
estimates  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Germany's  Government  Railways. — According  to  the 
latest  published  statistics,  of  the  38,516  miles  of  railway  in 
1912  in  Germany,  35,608  miles  were  state  railroads  and 
2,908  privately  owned.  The  government  roads  are  divided 
among  the  separate  states  as  follows:  Prussian-Hessian  state 
railways,  23,835  miles;  Bavarian  state  railways,  4,948; 
Saxon  state  railways,  2,041 ;  Wurtemberg  state  railways, 
1,267;  Baden  state  railways,  1,086;  Mecklenburg  state  rail- 
ways, 682;  Oldenburg  state  railways,  403;  Royal  Prussian 
military  railways,  44;  imperial  railways  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
1,302. — Commerce  Report. 


INTERIOR  TRANSVERSE  FISSURES 

An  abstract  of  a  report  made  by  P.  H.  Dudley,  con- 
sulting engineer,  New  York  Central  Lines,  to  President 
A.  H.  Smith,  on  Interior  Transverse  Fissures  and  Their 
Causes  was  published  in  the  issue  of  August  18,  1916, 
page  287.  Mr.  Dudley  has  prepared  a  supplementary 
report  on  this  same  subject  which  has  also  been  furnished 
to  the  Rail  Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
•Association.  An  abstract  of  this  latter  report  which  contains 
the  results  of  further  investigations  by  Dr.  Dudley  is  pre- 
sented below: 

The  passes  in  the  rolls  for  the  hot  blooms  and  rails  are 
turned  to  "hot  templets"  which  provide  3/16  in.  per  foot 
for  the  shrinkage  to  cold  metal.  These  are  6  3/32  in.  high, 
and  other  dimensions  in  like  proportion  for  the  6-in.  100-lb. 
hot  rails  and  when  rolled  are  sawed  33  ft.  6^  in.  long,  then 
cambered — the  head  curved  around  the  base — and  run  to  the 
hot  beds  to  cool.  The  shrinkage  of  the  hot  metal  of  the  rail 
is  more  than  the  simple  process  of  the  gradual  reduction  of 
length  and  volume  as  the  temperature  falls,  for  the  trans- 
formations of  the  metal  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  tempera- 
tures should  be  practically  complete  through  the  recalescence 
at  the  critical  range  in  cooling.  This  is  accompanied  by  the 
unique  phenomena  of  a  rise  of  temperature  during  the 
recalescence  with  re-expansion  of  the  metal  at  its  critical 
range  of  temperature,  and  both  should  occur,  though  some- 


Presenf  Hefhod  of  Bunching  Rails  Per  Ingot  on  fhe 
Hoi  Beds.  6-IOS/h.Secflon. 


Spacing  Ralls  6 In.  aparion  fhe  Hot  Beds. 


Present    and    Recommended    Methods    of    Spacing    Rails    on 
the   Hot  Beds 

times  they  are  only  partial  in  an  occasional  rail  head.  The 
metal  in  the  wide  base,  though  it  may  contain  the  same  area 
or  more  than  the  massive  head,  undergoes  recalescence  first, 
and  its  re-expansion  curves  the  base  around  the  head  until  it 
is  practically  straight,  but  continues  to  curve  until  the  rail 
becomes  "low"  on  the  hot  bed.  Then  the  metal  of  the  head 
starts  to  recalesce,  re-expand  and  curve  around  the  base, 
straightening  the  rail  for  a  second  time,  and  continues  until 
the  head  generally  is  curved  around  the  base,  more  than  the 
original  camber. 

The  rails  at  the  mills — with  one  exception  in  this  country 
— are  bunched  per  bloom  or  ingot  on  the  hot  beds,  without 
the  requisite  attention  given  to  the  proper  spacing  for  uniform 
cooling.  The  rails  upon  the  hot  beds  when  spaced  about  6  in. 
apart,  are  free  from  contact  with  adjacent  rails  during  re- 
calescence and  the  successive  curvings  of  the  base  and  head, 
and  cool  nearly  straight,  thus  the  rails  require  only  a  few 
light  blows  in  the  straightening  presses  to  correct  the  surface 
and  line.  When  the  rails  are  bunched  upon  the  hot  beds, 
the  heat  of  adjacent  rails  helps  to  expand  the  base  more  than 
sliould  take  place  and  forces  an  excess  curvature  to  the  head, 
which  the  recurving  from  its  own  metal  does  not  correct.  The 
central  rails  of  the  bunch  do  not  recalesce  in  unison  with  the. 
outer  rails,  therefore  an  irregularity  of  spacing  takes  place 
with  unequal  cooling,  also  unequal  recalescence,  and  the  rails 
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require   MVi-ral    l)l()\vs    of   the   gag    under   the    straightening 
presses  ti)  straighten  them. 

The  metal  of  the  rail  head  after  recalescence  still  continues 
to  lose  temperature  and  in  20  to  25  min.,  or  35  to  45  min. 
after  the  rail  reaehes  the  hot  l)ed,  it  is  expected  to  cool  nearly 
straiglit.  This  is  rarely  the  case,  however,  and  the  rails  need 
correction  for  surface  and  line  under  the  straightening 
presses. 

Induced  interior  transverse  fissures  which  occur  in  an 
occasional  rail  head,  show  by  my  research,  the  association  of  a 
[)hysically  non-ductile  core  or  metal  near  the  center  of  the 
liead,  often  under  strains  of  tension,  and  sometimes  with  por- 
tions under  strains  of  compression.  When  the  core  is  under 
strains  of  tension  in  a  "low"  rail  it  may  be  checked  by  the 
gag  in  manufacture,  or  uncapped  in  a  "high"  rail. 

The  fissure,  after  the  rail  is  laid  in  the  track,  commences  to 
develop  from  the  circumference  of  the  checked  core  or  im- 
print of  the  gag,  for  the  ordinary  strains  of  service  become 
abnormal.  The  other  portions  of  the  same  rail  may  not  en- 
close a  core  or  portion  of  such  metal,  while  in  other  rails 
which  have  been  rolled  cold,  the  non-ductile  core  or  metal 
may  extend  nearly  its  full  length,  as  shown  by  several  rails 
which  have  been  tested  under  the  drop. 

Nearly  all  investigators  have  found  the  physically  non- 
ductile  core  or  metal  near  the  center  of  the  head,  and  some 
have  not  assigned  its  presence  to  the  contributory  causes,  but 
wholly  to  conditions  of  service,  while  others  have  not  offered 
any  explanation  whatever  for  its  presence  or  absence.  It 
should  be  recalled  that  the  metal  near  the  center  of  the  head 
is  subjected  to  pressure  of  the  shrinkage  in  length  and 
volume,  and  this  stress  and  rigidity  tend  to  irregular  delay 
of  the  transformations  with  the  unequal  spacing  and  cooling 
mentioned.  The  recalescence  and  re-expansion  in  length 
and  volume  should  he  equally  complete  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  head  with  its  enclosing  envelope,  otherwise  a  physically 
non-ductile  core  in  a  portion  or  portions  of  its  length  may 
be  left  in  an  occasional  rail  head  on  cooling,  and  the  core 
may  be  under  initial  strains  of  tension  or  compression  with 
its  enclosing  metal  and  cause  irregular  ductility. 

Rolling  rails  cold  or  by  too  rapid  cooling  upon  the  hot  beds, 
is  not  generally  understood  as  a  condition  of  manufacture  of 
basic  open-hearth  rails  which  may  affect  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  output.  The  specifications  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  for  basic  open-hearth  rails  by  their  elongation 
and  exhausted  ductility  tests,  disclose  the  loss  of  ductility 
for  the  composition  of  the  steel  either  due  to  brittleness  or 
the  crop  being  chilled,  and  the  rails  are  rejected  when  below 
the  stipulated  per  cent  for  the  melt.  The  loss  of  uniform 
ductility  by  direct  rolling  in  an  occasional  rail  from  the 
hot  beds  due  to  delays,  cold  rolling  and  irregular  cooling 
by  gusts  of  air  by  changing  the  spacing  during  recalescence, 
is  more  difficult  to  trace,  and  the  conditions  which  might  in- 
duce them  .should  be  eliminated  in  manufacture. 

Interior  transverse  fissures  from  hooked  ends  of  rails  from 
the  hot  beds  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ends  of  rails,  form  a 
large  percentage  of  those  which  occur,  and  cores  only  as 
nodes  at  the  rupture  have  been  found  to  date.  Trials  were 
made  August  26,  1914,  to  produce  a  hooked  end  on  cooling 
rails  upon  the  hot  beds  by  the  application  of  water  and  ice 
to  the  base,  or  blowing  air  upon  the  base  when  the  outside 
temperatures  were  between  80  deg.  and  90  deg.  Therefore 
chilling  the  rails  in  rolling  or  cooling  upon  the  hot  beds 
would  not  be  probable.  Nine  rails  from  five  different  melts 
were  treated  upon  the  base  as  described,  though  cooling  of  the 
head  was  avoided. 

The  base  and  head  of  the  rails  treated  with  water  or  ice, 
were  not  curved,  and  a  hooked  end  was  produced  on  only 
one  of  the  three  rails  upon  which  air  was  blown.  These  rails 
were  all  gagged  as  usual  in  their  manufacture,  and  the  9 
rails  were  laid  on  the  high  and  low  side  of  a  15  deg.  curve 
in  September,  1914.     These  were  worn  out  and  taken  up  in 


the  latter  ])art  of  May,  1916,  and  sent  to  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  to 
be  tested,  head  down,  with  a  tup  of  1,800  lb.  falling  12  ft. 
They  were  broken  into  short  lengths,  and  in  none  of  the 
pieces  was  a  central  core  found  underneath  the  bearing  sur- 
face. Each  piece  showed  from  2  to  4  per  cent  ductility  in 
the  rolled  bearing  surface  of  the  head,  which  indicates  that 
the  wheel  loads  to  wear  out  the  rails,  had  not  concentrated 
decided  strains  in  the  metal  beneath  the  bearing  surface. 

All  80,  100  and  105-lb.  rails  in  which  fissures  develop  in 
the  track,  are  sent  to  Beacon  to  be  tested  under  the  drop,  as 
above  described.  The  majority  of  the  rails  show  some  ductility 
in  the  rolled  bearing  surface,  while  other  specimens  which 
break  without  ductility,  the  fracture  radiates  from  a  core 
below  the  bearing  surface.  Additional  fissures  just  starting 
are  found  in  some  rail  heads  on  breaking  them  under  the 
drop.  Rails  from  the  same  melt,  adjacent  to  the  one  which 
developed  a  fissure  in  the  track,  are  also  sent  to  be  tested,  and 
in  several  of  these  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
wheel  loads  as  these  rails  in  which  fissures  developed,  neither 
cores  nor  fissures  were  found.  A  non-ductile  core  has  been 
found  in  a  new  rail  which  was  being  gagged  under  the 
straightening  presses.  The  core  broke,  the  fracture  radiat- 
ing from  it,  the  blow  being  sufficient  to  fracture  the  entire 
section. 

Pieces  from  the  heads  of  three  100-lb.  rails  of  two  different 
brands,  by  direct  rolling,  have  been  nicked  by  a  saw  for  two 
or  three  inch  lengths,  and  upon  breaking,  disclosed  twin 
fissures  or  twin  cores,  one  in  each  side  of  the  head.  To  date 
these  twin  or  single  cores  as  found,  are  in  short  nodes  length- 
wise in  the  head.  The  continuity  of  these  cores  through  the 
rail  head  is  often  interrupted  at  intervals  where  the  trans- 
formations of  the  metal  have  been  more  complete,  while  in 
some  other  portion  of  the  head  they  may  remain  continuous. 
This  irregularity  in  the  transformations  in  a  portion  of  the 
metal  in  an  occasional  rail  head,  is  a  new  development  in 
this  research. 

It  shoXild  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  direct  rolling  of  an 
ingot  in  part,  from  its  own  equalized  heat  to  the  finished  rail, 
of  basic  open-hearth  steel  of  the  usual  composition  of  0.62 
to  0.75  carbon,  and  manganese  0.70  to  1.00,  that  the  metal 
retains  some  effect  of  the  roll  pressures  which  shape  and  ex- 
tend the  length  of  the  bar  in  its  various  passes  to  the  finished 
rail. 

Transformations  of  the  metal  in  these  basic  open- 
hearth  rails  by  direct  rolling  has  not  been  investigated  as 
thoroughly  as  the  transformations  of  metal  in  small  bars 
which  have  been  re-rolled  two  or  three  times. 

The  fissures  do  not  all  occur  on  the  gage  side;  about  27 
per  cent  in  the  80-lb.  rails  are  found  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gage.  The  rails  are  usually  turned  over  after  the  re- 
calescence of  the  base,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  head  as 
shown,  would  then  become  the  lower  side  on  the  hot  bed  sup- 
ports. Nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  intergranular  type  which 
have  occurred  in  the  100-lb.  rails,  are  opposite  the  gage 
side. 

Improvements  should  be  made  in  the  hot  bed  work,  also 
the  supports  in  the  straightening  presses  should  be  widened 
which  would  require  less  pressure  of  the  gag  to  straighten  the 
rails  of  heavy  and  stiff  sections.  There  should  also  be 
regularity  in  rolling  without  delays  to  an  occasional  bar  to 
avoid  the  rails  being  rolled  so  cold  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
chilled,  particularly  where  the  mill  is  subject  to  low  tem- 
peratures in  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring.  The  records 
show  by  the  dates  of  manufacture,  that  the  melts  of  basic 
open-hearth  steel  which  are  developing  induced  interior 
transverse  fissures  of  either  type,  were  rolled  principally  by 
"direct  rolling"  on  days  in  the  above-mentioned  seasons  when 
the  temperatures  were  near  or  below  freezing.  The  tempera- 
tures on  rolling  dates  are  important  factors  in  cooling  the 
rails  on  the  hot  beds,  and  should  not  be  omitted  in  the 
correlated  facts. 


Italy's  New  and  Better  Railroad  Organization 

Dividing  the  Railways  into  Two  Zones  Has  Helped  to 
Secure    the    Best   Results   in   Wartime   Transportation. 

By  Our  Special  European  Correspondent 


4  tX/^U  never  know  vvluit  you  can  do  till  you  try,"  must 
I  have  Ijeen  meant  to  apply  to  the  Italian  State  Rail- 
ways, for  the  Italians  are  actually  surprising  them- 
selves with  their  ability  to  get  the  most  out  of  transportation. 
The  management  of  the  State  Railways  recently  published  in 
Italian  newspapers  a  bulletin  explaining  the  reason  for  cur- 
tailing the  number  of  passenger  trains,  in  which  it  showed 
just  how  extraordinary  had  been  the  increase  in  freight  ton- 
nage in  a  country  where  freights  have  previously  been  light 
and  often  limited  in  many  districts  to  agricultural  products. 

The  bulletin  said  that  despite  the  relatively  short  hauls, 
locomotives  were  running  an  average  of  18,600  miles  a  year 
and  that,  in  other  words,  in  this  war  year  Italy's  5,000  loco- 
motives have  run  a  total  distance  of  93,000,000  miles  or  3,720 
times  around  the  earth. 

Italy's  freight  cars,  of  course,  have  run  a  reasonable  nuni- 
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ber  of  miles,  the  total  miles  for  the  past  financial  year  being 
827,640,000.  The  average  yearly  run  for  a  freight  car  has 
now  become  8,276.40  miles  as  compared  with  6,578.40  in 
1913-14. 

Nor  have  these  freight  cars  been  running  empty.  The 
ton  mileage  has  increased  26  per  cent  over  1914-15  and  30 
per  cent  over  1913-14,  being  no  less  than  5,688  millions. 
Freight  from  all  the  seas  of  the  world  has  poured  into  Italy. 
During  the  calendar  year  1915  she  bought  abroad  nearly  a 
thousand  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  products. 

The  total  gross  income  of  the  State  Railways  is  given  as 
761  million  lire  (upwards  of  $150,000,000),  an  increase  of 
Z?)  per  cent  over  1914-15,  and  of  32  per  cent  over  1913-14. 


Of  tlii>  total  of  761  Ijut  220  Ijelong.-,  properly  to  military 
transportation.  Therefore,  aside  from  military  transporta- 
tion, the  normal  bcfore-the-war  income  has  decreased  about 
M  million  lire,  because,  while  the  normal  freight  receipts 
have  increased  some  21  millions  the  loss  in  passenger  traffic 
has  been  about  53  millions. 

On  the  whole,  these  figures  indicate  an  activity  in  rail- 
roading that  is  as  surprising  as  those  cited  recently  by  Pre- 
mier Boselli,  at  Milan,  regarding  the  industrial  and  war-pro- 
duction energy  of  Italy.  He  then  showed  that  Italy  had  for 
war  ])urposes  alone  1,700  se])arate  estaljlishments  employing 
470,000  operators.  The  machine  gun  manufactures  had  in- 
creased 600-fold  since  the  war,  he  stated,  while  projectile 
factories  had  increased  110-fold,  and  the  automobile  industry 
four-fold. 

The  railroad  figures  above  c^uoted  do  not  indicate  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  railroad  improvements  for  han- 
dling freight  in  war  time,  but  these  have  been  on  a  vast  scale, 
both  at  the  front  and  at  seaports.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Italian  passenger  service  has  improved  in  war  time,  for  it 
distinctly  has  not,  since  the  trains  are  dirty  and  unwaslied 
as  compared  to  those  maintained  for  travel  in  the  neighbor- 
ing country  of  France.  But  otherw^ise  Italy  is  maintaining 
a  service  that  is  excellent,  conditions  considered. 

Handicapped  by  government  ownership  of  railroads,  and 
all  that  this  entails,  and  still  further  handicapped  by  physical 
construction  and  geographical  conditions  not  existing  in  any 
other  large  country  at  war,  the  Italians  may  in  all  sincerity 
be  said  to  have,  since  their  entrance  into  the  war,  learned 
a  lot  about  their  own  capacities  and  about  railroading.  The 
l)ig  underlying  cause  is  the  necessity  for  securing  results,  and 
after  this  may  be  counted  their  native  talent  in  organization 
and  engineering  which  has  not  always  had  a  chance  of  de- 
velopment, as  with  us  where  so  much  money  is  available 
for  new  work.  Finally,  I  think,  should  be  added  the  prod 
of  military  discipline. 

It  isn't  a  case  nowadays  of  doing  tomorrow  what  can  be 
done  today.  Battles  must  be  fought  and  w'on,  and  efficient 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  is  the  initial  step  in  the 
process.  A  delay  in  trainloads  of  shells,  for  instance,  today 
positively  means  the  failure  of  operations  at  the  front  on 
a  big  scale.  It  has  since  passed  into  history  that  the  advance 
on  the  plains  of  Champagne  a  year  ago  by  the  French  was 
arrested,  not  by  Germans,  but  by  lack  of  shells  to  continue 
the  advance,  and  this  incident  has  been  repeated  on  all  the 
fronts  until  today  there  is  no  tolerance  of  delays.  Thanks 
to  the  firm  hands  of  the  military,  train  movements  are  car- 
ried out  according  to  schedule.  Back  of  the  military  officers 
in  charge  of  the  railroads,  as  aided  by  the  railroad  officials, 
loom  the  threatening  figures  of  General  Cadorna  and  his 
aid,  General  Porro.  Neither  of  these  men  will  receive  an 
excuse  on  any  point.  They  lay  their  plans,  give  their  or- 
ders, and  woe  to  the  man  who  fails  them. 

Possibly  to  the  other  reasons  for  the  bettering  of  the  rail- 
roads should  be  added  the  new  spirit  in  Italy  which  has 
been  born  of  the  consciousness  that  Italians  may  accomplish 
great  deeds  as  well  as  their  neighbors.  When  a  man  once 
realizes  he  can  do  a  thing,  he  does  it  better.  For  instance,  as 
showing  how  this  new  spirit  is  fermenting  in  the  life  of  Italy, 
some  months  ago  a  certain  Italian  father  was  lamenting  to 
me  that  his  18-year-old  son,  studying  engineering  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  best  place  for  such  an  education,  would  now 
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have  to  iomc  homo  ami  t^o  to  the  front  as  a  .soldier  and  there- 
by lose  the  result  of  his  studies  in  England.  But  recently  I 
met  him  when  ho  stated  that  his  son  was  home  about  to 
enter  the  army,  according  to  the  conscription  law.  "But," 
lie  said,  "it  won't  ruin  his  career,  as  I  thought.  I  have  gotten 
him  into  the  onginooring  corps  and  he  will  get  experience  at 
tho  front  that  ho  could  never  get  in  school  or  after  the  war. 
Vou  see,  we  Italians  are  doing  a  lot  of  wonderful  construction 
work,  building  bridges,  laying  new  army  railroads,  so  after 
all  this  may  be  the  best  schooling  he  could  get." 

How  THE  New  War  Railroad  Organization  Works 

When  one  understands  just  how  many  handicaps  the  Ital- 
ians have  overcome,  or  are  bravely  facing,  the  Italians  may  be 
freely  said  to  have  done  more  with  less  means  than  any  other 
nation  at  war.  Among  the  general  handicaps  were  their  own 
unwillingness  to  enter  the  war  at  all  and  their  comparative 
national  poverty.  The  specific  handicaps  of  the  Italians, 
from  a  transportation  point  of  view,  lie  in  her  large  single 
track  mileage  (though  she  began  repairing  that  defect  a  year 
ago),  her  mountains  throughout  the  peninsula  with  their 
heavy  grades,  her  lack  of  coal,  which  has  compelled  her  to 
pay  from  $15  to  $40  dollars  a  ton  ever  since  she  entered  the 
war,  and,  naturally,  her  inaptitude,  her  inexperience,  and 
her  inability  to  handle  heavy  freight  in  large  quantities  either 
at  her  ports  or  on  her  lines.  Enemy  submarines  with  nearby 
supply  bases  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  or  of 
semi-German,  or  semi-neutral  Spain,  have  at  times  made 
Italy  seem  more  like  an  island.  She  could  not  receive  by 
water  safely  in  large  quantities  the  supplies  she  needed  for 
rebuilding  or  readapting  her  railroad  systems  to  its  new 
needs.  Yet  there  was  always  a  400-mile  front  to  be  defended, 
to  be  supplied,  and  at  times  the  struggle  has  been  intense  to 
readjust  her  railroads  to  undreamed  of  conditions. 

In  a  previous  article,  I  have  pointed  out  one  single  factor, 
that  of  accidents,  which  last  January  and  February  were  so 
frequent  that  her  train  movements  were  at  all  points  seriously 
tied  up.  These  wrecks  may  have  been  the  work  of  Austrian 
spies,  but  whatever  the  cause  they  have  been  eliminated. 
Since  last  March  there  has  not  been  a  single  serious  wreck 
in  Italy.  Other  feats  have  been  accomplished.  Ports  have 
been  cleared  of  their  huge  quantities  of  freight,  which  re- 
lieved the  demurrage  situation  whereby  ships  detained  were 
being  paid  large  sums  of  unnecessary  money.  Freights  are 
no  longer  detained  at  way  stations,  or  at  terminals.  This 
has  been  done  without  any  material  increase  in  the  number 
of  freight  cars.  Passenger  and  troop  trains  have  been  kept 
to  their  schedule,  though  just  now  some  100  through  trains 
are  being  taken  off  because  of  the  increasing  price  of  coal 
and  the  policy  of  the  government  to  prevent  people  from 
spending  money  unnecessarily.  Italy  has  also  had  a  larger 
hand  in  the  movement  of  ally  troops  and  materials  to  Salonika 
and  other  parts  than  she  has  received  credit  for. 

In  short,  before  the  war  she  had  a  railroad  organization 
calculated  to  conduct'  a  war  involving  a  half  million  troops 
and  now  she  has  one  capable  of  handling  three  to  four  million 
troops. 

Italy's  Two  Great  Transportation  Zones 

Roughly,  this  organization  now  consists  of  two  general 
sub-divisions — one  for  the  war  zone,  part  of  which  is  in 
Austrian  territory,  and  one  for  the  country  at  large,  the 
latter  division  including  transportation  to  Albania,  Salonika, 
and  other  points.  By  these  two  divisions  the  country  is  cut 
in  two,  with  each  division  independent  of  the  other.  All 
freight  or  troop  movements  originating  at  seaports  or  from 
the  interior  of  the  country  are  directed  to  some  point  at  the 
frontier  of  the  transportation  war  zone,  which  is  many  times 
larger  than  the  military  war  zone  proper,  and  after  its  de- 
liver}' the  control  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  set  of  officers, 
military  and  railroad,  in  charge  of  this  division. 


Tho  control  of  tho  other  and  chief  division  is  at  Rome. 
While  the  set  of  officials,  members  of  the  general  staff  of 
tlie  army,  located  at  the  ministry  of  war  in  Rome,  upon  whom 
calls  are  made  for  transportation  to  the  war  zone  of  materials 
— horses,  troops,  cannon,  coal,  lumber,  food,  clothes,  and  all 
the  endless,  countless  e(|uipment  there  needed, — may  private- 
ly guess  or  know  the  ultimate  destination  and  use  of  such 
shipments,  they  are  not  concerned  with  this  fact.  Their 
business  is  getting  the  trains  to  the  frontier  line  of  the  trans- 
portation   war   zone. 

Likewise,  the  officials  of  the  war  zone  are  not  concerned 
especially  with  the  origin  of  supply  or  troop  trains.  Their 
role  is  that  of  receiving  and  redistribution.  England  has 
such  a  division  of  laljor  and  authority,  because  her  armies 
are  on  French  soil.  France  has  not,  due  to  the  nearness  of 
Paris  to  her  front. 

For  Italy,  this  general  dividing  line  may  be  roughly  traced 
by  cutting  her  territory  in  two,  l)eginning  at  the  French 
frontier  and  drawing  a  line  through  Alessandria,  a  strategic 
railroad  center,  across  to  Piacenza,  thence  to  Bologna,  the 
groat  military  clearing  house  of  the  war  zone,  and  thence  to 
the  Adriatic  sea. 

Tlie  railroads  of  Italy,  of  course,  would  have  been  other- 
wise divided  had  Italy's  war  been  with  France  or  with  some 
country  to  the  south.  For  many  years  there  have  existed  skel- 
eton plans  by  which  Alessandria  would  become  the  distribution 
center  in  case  of  war  with  France,  as  Bologna  is  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  as  Brindisi  or  Tarente  would  be  in  case  of  a 
war  with  Greece  or  Turkey.  In  the  present  arrangement, 
after  the  two  main  divisions  of  responsibility  and  authority, 
each  main  division  is  subdivided,  the  war  zone  territory 
containing  three  districts  and  the  basic  territory  behind  it, 
with  headquarters  at  Rome,  containing  11  districts. 

Co-ordinating  as  they  do,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  main  divisions  is  the  more  important.  Certainly 
that  at  the  front  appeals  more  to  the  imagination  of  the  un- 
informed, with  its  constant  struggle  against  life  and  death 
ever  present,  with  its  stream  of  trains  loaded  with  troops, 
wounded,  horses,  immense  cannon,  its  stations  swarming  with 
the  life  of  war,  its  roads  crowded  with  a  traffic  as  dense  as 
New  York's  Broadway;  its  perpetual  movement  haunting 
one  afterwards  like  some  huge,  fantastic,  inconceivable 
dream. 

On  this  front  the  romance  of  transportation  has  received 
its  crown.  Branching  out  from  Bologna  into  these  three  dis- 
tricts, across  the  plains  to  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  run 
trains  that  connect  with  stone  roads,  with  automobile  sta- 
tions or  with  stations  the  secondary  transportation  medium 
of  which  is  the  mule  two-wheeled  carts  not  unlike  those  em- 
ployed by  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome.  The  striking  aspect 
of  the  modern  army  is  its  apparent  lack  of  order.  All  seems 
confusion.  Soldiers  are  dressed  like  dock  laborers.  Yet 
everywhere  there  exist  invisible  lines  that  bind  these  men 
together,  and  nowhere  does  this  invisible  order  bind  more 
tightly  than  in  the  transportation  service.  Railway  stations 
are  clean,  cars  are  cleaner  than  in  the  peaceful  districts  be- 
hind the  war  zone.  Roadbeds  are  kept  in  order.  The  troops 
that  march  to  battle  in  summer  do  so  over  roads  that  have 
been  made  dustless  by  water  sprinklers.  In  each  district  car 
repair  shops  have  been  established  that  take  care  of  material 
damaged  by  enemy  fire.  Nothing  is  lost,  thrown  away,  or 
let  go  to  waste. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Agenzia  Stefani,  the  governmental 
news  bureau,  tells  part  of  the  physical  story  of  this  450-mile 
front  by  detailing  the  work  accomplished  there  through  120 
civil  engineers,  loaned  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
Operating  over  2448  miles  of  line  they  have  built  during  the 
past  18  months  120  miles  of  new  narrow  gage  road.  180  miles 
of  broad  gage  road,  built  or  repaired  110  bridges,  and  relaid 
or  repaired  510  miles  of  rail.  In  addition  to  these  things, 
they  have  aided  in  the  construction  of  hospitals,  shacks  for 
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troop  shelter,  school  houses,  aqueducts,  warehouses,  and 
cemeteries. 

The  efficiency  of  the  war  zone  transportation  service  re- 
ceived its  greatest  test,  its  chief  baptism  of  fire,  last  spring 
when  Austria  made  her  great  drive  into  Italy  through  the 
Seven  Communes  district,  attempting  to  reach  her  old  do- 
minions upon  the  plains,  at  Vicenza  and  Mantua,  long  since 
wrested  from  her  by  Napoleon.  She  came  a  million  men 
and  2,000  cannon  strong.  She  surprised  the  Italians,  took 
30,000  prisoners — and  then  something  happened.  The 
Italians  poured  into  the  district  within  a  week  an  opposing 
army  of  a  million  men,  or  rather  they  were  shot  there  by  fast 
troop  trains,  made  up  from  reserve  cars  or  from  cars  taken 
off  regular  duty,  trains  that  came  from  Milan,  from  Brescia, 
from  Bologna,  from  every  point  where  troops  could  be 
grabbed  up.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  rapid  mobilization 
by  train  of  the  troops  that  saved  Paris  more  than  two  years 
ago.  This  work  was  creditable  for  the  reason  that  the  rail- 
road facilities  in  this  region  can  in  no  sense  compare  with 
the  admirable  arrangement  around  Paris,  from  a  strategic 
point  of  view.  General  Cadorna  later  made  the  feat  the 
subject  of  an  order  of  the  day,  in  which  he  complimented  his 
railroad  men. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  these  railroad  men  accom- 
plished a  work  of  as  well-nigh  great  importance  two  and  a 
half  months  later  when  they  shifted  suddenly,  within  less 
than  a  week,  a  large  body  of  these  same  troops  into  the 
Isonzo  district;  when  they  drew  cautiously  troops  from  other 
points  and  concentrated  them,  so  that  the  Italians  might  in 
their  turn  surprise  the  enemy,  as  they  did,  taking  Gorizia 
and  other  important  points.  This  latter  piece  of  work  de- 
serves credit  because  it  was  done,  as  it  must  be  done,  care- 
fully, without  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy  spies,  ever  alert 
to  divine  heavy  troop  movements  and  thereby  forestall  the 
plans  of  the  commander-in-chief.  All  the  heavy  traffic  was 
carried  on  at  night,  and  even  trains  were  run  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  unusual  number  during  daylight  hours  in  order 
to  deceive  these  spies. 

How  THE  Other  Division  Works 

One  of  the  strange  facts  about  such  colossal  movements 
is  that  they  are,  indeed,  carried  on  right  under  the  nose  of 
the  whole  country,  remain  unnoticed,  and  even  without  dis- 
turbing the  normal  traffic  of  the  other  lines.  How  it  is  done 
must  yet  remain  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  general  staff.  I 
was  traveling  at  the  time,  it  so  happened,  of  the  periods  of 
both  these  movements  referred  to,  and  saw  no  derangements 
in  train  services,  as  would  seem  necessary  to  conclude  them 
properly.  The  fact  appears  stranger  still  when  one  considers 
that  Italy,  just  over  half  the  size  of  France  territorially, 
with  a  population  a  few  millions  less,  with  an  army  nearly 
as  large  afield,  has  hardly  one-half  her  mileage  per  10,000 
population,  has  but  one-third  her  number  of  locomotives  and 
scarcely  one-third  her  number  of  freight  cars.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  state  railways  of  Italy  had  exactly  5,306 
locomotives,  10,078  passenger  cars,  3,641  baggage  cars,  and 
103,072  freight  cars,  figures  which  have  not  been  materially 
increased.   The  length  of  the  system  then  was  8,773.20  miles. 

The  chief  of  the  general  staff's  railroad  offices  at  the  min- 
istry of  war  in  Rome,  Colonel  X ,  did,  however,  explain 

in  part  to  me  the  secret  of  keeping  the  traffic  of  the  country 
behind  the  war  zone  going  with  a  limited  number  of  freight 
cars.  He  said  the  feat  was  done  by  keeping  the  cars  moving, 
by  loading  and  unloading  rapidly  witliout  loss  of  time  in  the 
yards.  His  explanation  is  as  clear  as  that  of  the  man  who 
told  how  he  made  one  suit  of  clothes  do  for  business  wear, 
for  Sundays,  and  as  a  full  dress  at  the  opera. 

This  officer  said  that  each  of  the  eleven  districts  of  this 
division  was  in  charge  of  a  set  of  officers,  both  railway  and 
military,  who  were  responsible  to  him  for  all  movements  in 
their  respective  districts  and  that  thanks  to  this  arrangement 


engines  and  cars  were  carefully  watched  at  every  point 
and  always  kept  busy.  He  said  the  best  arrangement  for 
handling  military  movements  was  one  initiated  in  the  very 
beginning  by  which  the  railroads  were  required  to  set  apart 
a  certain  number  of  engines  and  cars  to  handle  military 
business,  the  railroads  taking  care  of  the  public's  business 
with  the  remainder.  From  these  cars  and  engines,  the  mili- 
tary officers  then  made  up  their  own  movements,  merely  noti- 
fying the  regular  railroad  officials  of  the  time  of  arrival  or 
departure  of  these  trains.  Naturally,  when  military  move- 
ments were  light,  unneeded  equipment  was  returned  to  the 
regular  channels.  The.se  military  trains  are  passed  from  dis- 
trict to  district  until  finally  they  reach  the  war  zone  frontier, 
when  they  are  receipted  for.  For  instance,  Rome,  which  is 
also  the  center  of  one  of  the  eleven  districts,  may  have  15 
trains  in  a  given  week,  which  are  used  according  to  needs, 
and  another  15  or  20  trains  may  belong  to  the  public's  serv- 
ice, though  frequently  a  car  or  two,  or  a  compartment  in 
one  or  two  cars,  of  each  class  (first,  second,  third),  are  set 
aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  soldiers.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, a  clear  distinction  is  made  between  public  and  military 
trains,  whether  troop  or  freight,  and  these  trains  are  carefully 
followed  and  reported  from  district  to  district. 

This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  ammunition 
trains  which  have  on  two  occasions  been  blown  up,  probably 
by  spies.  Further,  such  trains  routed  on  the  tracks  along  the 
Adriatic,  where  enemy  submarines  creep  close  to  the  coast 
and  fire  upon  them,  must  be  run  during  the  night  and  pro- 
tected by  armored  trains.  Frequently  Austrian  submarines 
have  been  decoyed  by  the.se  trains,  disguised  as  munition  or 
explosive  carriers,  into  showing  their  bodies  out  of  the  water 
in  order  to  bring  their  deck  guns  into  play,  and  have  been 
])romptly  destroyed  by  the  guns  of  the  armored  trains. 

The  railroad  office  at  the  ministry  of  war,  of  course,  has 
a  method  of  arranging  its  train  movements  from  four  to  six 
days  ahead,  and  notifying  the  company  officials  of  these 
movements.  Unless  there  is  an  urgent  call,  the  order  of 
business  is  for  the  Bologna  staff  to  notify  Rome  of  its  needs 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  and  then  Rome  makes  its  ar- 
rangements to  deliver  Bologna  what  it  has  asked  for  within 
the  prescribed  date.  Since  the  demands  of  the  war  zone 
might  indicate  to  spies  the  plans  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  this  schedule  of  train  movements  is  classed  as  confi- 
dential information  and  kept  locked  in  a  huge  safe  in  the 

office  of  Colonel  X ,   a  safe,  oddly  enough,   "made   in 

Germany,"  and  brought  from  there  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Italo-Germanic  alliance.  This  military  railroading  of  course 
works  both  ways,  in  that  the  war  zone  must  return  the  trains 
it  receives,  and  in  order  that  the  cars  may  not  return  empty 
they  are  turned  over  to  the  company  for  its  uses.  Be  it  noted, 
that  business  goes  on  in  this  zone  as  usual  and  within 
10  miles  of  the  firing  line.  In  case  the  cars  are  loaded  with 
troops  or  wounded,  they  come  back  under  military  control 
and  receive  the  same  careful  checking  as  in  going  north- 
wards, the  eleven  district  chiefs  in  the  case  of  wounded  or 
hungry  soldiers  being  required  to  attend  to  their  feeding  at 
proper  intervals. 

As  is  certainly  known  to  Railway  Age  Gazette  readers 
by  this  time,  in  Italy,  as  everywhere  in  Europe,  stations  of 
the  slightest  consequence,  and  always  when  at  line  inter- 
sections, are  in  charge  of  military  officers  without  whose 
orders  a  train  cannot  proceed,  no  matter  what  its  character. 
These  officers  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  every  train,  see  that  train 
crews  are  prompt,  that  accidents  are  avoided,  that  the  sidings 
arc  not  uselessly  crowded  with  laden  cars  that  should  be 
on  their  way,  attend  to  the  wants  of  traveling  soldiers,  in- 
vestigate suspicious  strangers,  and  enforce  severelv'  the 
regulations  regarding  track  inspection  both  by  the  regular 
railroad  employees  and  by  the  older  soldiers  of  the  territorial 
army. 

In  recording  her  gallant  transportation  fight,  Italy's  ports 
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must  not  1)0  fc)ii;()tti-ii.  In  thr  war  zone  the  railroad  frcij^ht 
is  fmiucntly  (livt-rtcd  from  the  curs  upon  canal  boats,  there 
bein.i;  an  extensive  system  of  canals  beginning  with  the 
river  l*o  and  intersecting  nortlnvards  through  the  Piave  and 
other  rivers  and  waters  including  the  lagoons  behind  Venice. 
This  water  route  is  used  for  grain,  fodder,  heavy  foodstuffs, 
munitions  and  other  classes  of  freights  tliat  need  not  be  hur- 
ried to  the  front. 

In  connection  with  the  handling  of  the  railroads,  the  Rome 
ofike  also  must  look  after  freight  ships  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment before  the  war,  or  borrowed  or  commandeered  by 
it  since,  ships  that  have  been  assigned  to  this  office  to  facili- 
tate its  prompt  delivery  of  materials  at  the  front.  Due  to 
the  activity  of  enemy  submarines,  ships  have  become  scarce 
for  this  purpose  and  often  there  is  an  interesting  game  of 
hide  and  seek  to  secure  a  ship. 

In  bolstering  up  the  railroad  service,  many  interesting  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  way  of  enlarging  port 
terminals.  Italy  spent  a  total  of  $1,300,000,000  during  the 
last  financial  year  of  the  war,  and  the  modest  sum  of  $60,- 
000,000  went  out  of  this  total  into  war  railroad  improve- 
ments. The  military  port  of  Spezia,  below  Genoa,  has  been 
the  scene  of  changes  that  cannot  be  described  until  after  the 
war,  as  has  Livorno,  a  little  further  down  the  coast  towards 
Rome,  where,  for  one  thing,  the  port  has  been  deepened  to 
accommodate  ships  from  America  and  elsewhere.  At  Genoa, 
Naples  and  other  ports,  and  particularly  at  the  naval  base  of 
Tarente  to  the  far  south,  unusual  methods  have  been  evolved 
to  supplant  the  old,  slow  ways  of  handling,  of  loading  and 
unloading  sea  freights  and  transhipping  them  to  or  from 
cars. 

Change,  improvement,  the  spirit  of  get  there,  is  in  the  air. 
Plans  are  already  being  made  for  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  electrification  of  the  roads  of  Italy,  of  further  doing  away 
with  her  need  of  importing  coal  from  England  or  the  United 
States  by  the  wider  use  of  the  "white  coal"  stored  in  her  moun- 
tain streams.  Daily,  Italy  is  doing  things  she  did  not  believe 
she  could  do  before  the  war,  and  with  that  out  of  the  way  she 
intends  using  her  present  better  organization  to  grasp  fully 
her  advantage  as  the  transportation  center  of  the  Orient  for 
both  northern  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  war-time  recognitions  of  Italy's  geographical 
position  in  this  respect  is  the  newly  announced  plans  of  the 
international  railroad  from  Bordeaux,  France,  to  Odessa, 
Russia,  via  Lyons,  France,  Turin,  Milan,  and  Mestre  (near 
Venice)  in  Italy,  thence  to  Trieste  (Austria)  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  Belgrade,  and  finally  Odessa.  Should  Italian 
forces,  now  within  15  miles  of  Trieste,  take  that  port  by 
mid-winter  and  should  the  Allies  establish  themselves  solidly 
at  Belgrade  and  other  Serb  territory,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  line  should  not  tap  the  long-closed  Russian  markets  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war  via  this  route  the  major  part  of  which 
already  existed  before  the  war. 


A  CORRECTION 

The  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  and  the  Beaumont, 
Sour  Lake  &  Western  were  both  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
receivers  during  the  calendar  year  1916  without  foreclosure. 
They  were  included  in  the  table  published  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  issue  of  December  29  showing  roads  sold  un- 
der foreclosure.  The  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  which 
owned  securities  of  the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western 
and  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  had  gone  through 
a  foreclosure  sale,  but  there  was  no  foreclosure  of  the  latter 
two  roads. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING 
RAILWAYS 

The  following  bills  affecting  railways  have  i)een  intro- 
duced in  ('ongrcss: 

H.  R.  197,50,  by  Mr.  Adamson,  January  6.  To  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  amend  the 
hours  of  service  law  of  1907;  and  also  to  amend  the  media- 
tion and  conciliation  act  of  July  15,  1913;  so  as  to  authorize 
the  President  in  certain  emergencies  to  take  po.s.session  of  the 
lines  of  common  carriers. 

Mr.  Adamson's  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Newlands,  but  a  section  is  added  pro- 
viding an  eight-hour  day  for  all  employees  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  trains.  It  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  common 
carrier,  its  officers  or  agents,  to  require  or  permit  any  em- 
ployee (subject  to  Federal  law),  to  be  or  remain  on  duty  for 
a  longer  period  than  eight  hours  in  any  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours;  but  such  eight-hour  service  need  not  be  consecu- 
tive, but  the  Commission,  after  full  hearing  in  a  particular 
case,  and  for  good,  cause  shown,  may  extend  the  period  with- 
in which  a  common  carrier  shall  comply  with  this  provision 
as  to  such  case;  and  the  Commission  is  authorized,  in  case  of 
disagreement  or  controversy,  on  request  or  on  its  own  motion, 
to  prescribe  regulations  of,  or  allowances  and  tolerances  for, 
necessary  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  not  exceeding  pro  rata 
of  wage  per  day.  The  bill  retains  the  Newlands  provisions 
for  investigation  by  a  special  board  of  inquiry,  following  a 
failure  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation. 

H.  R.  19429,  by  Mr.  Milliard,  January  2.  To  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  charging  for 
transportation  of  a  passenger  from  one  state  to  another  state 
or  through  any  number  of  states  any  sum  in  excess  of  the 
sum  of  the  local  passenger-carrying  rates  over  the  line. 

H.  R.  19546,  by  Mr.  Sterling,  January  3.  To  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  amend  Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  5  a  clause  giving  the  commission  authority  with- 
out formal  pleadings,  but  upon  reasonable  notice,  to  enter 
upon  a  hearing  concerning  the  reasonableness  and  propriety 
of  any  or  all  rules,  practices,  or  agreements  to  which  any 
carrier  is  party,  governing  the  furnishing,  distribution,  ex- 
change, interchange,  return,  joint  use,  or  rental  of  freight 
cars  and  to  determine  and  prescribe  what  shall  be  a  reason- 
able and  proper  rule  or  practice  to  be  thereafter  followed 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 


Audible  Signals  in  Australia. — The  New  South  Wales 
Government  Railways  are  testing  one  of  the  audible  cab 
signals  as  used  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England. 


Extravagant  Meals  on  Trains. — One  result  of  the 
former  competition  between  railway  companies  few  years  ago 
was  a  rivalry  between  the  various  routes  as  to  which  com- 
pany gave  the  best  meal  on  the  trains,  with  the  result  that  a 
first-class  passenger  could  get  an  eight-course  dinner  for 
3s.  6d.  that  would  favorably  compare  with  some  of  the  din- 
ners for  double  that  money  served  at  some  of  the  swell  ho- 
tels and  restaurants  in  London.  But  no  one  hardly  would 
think  of  calling  the  former  extravagant;  they  were  certainly 
not  extravagant  in  the  matter  of  price  nor  in  the  quantity  of 
the  food  supplied.  Nor  does  the  anonymous  correspondent 
who  wrote  to  The  Times  of  Saturday  last  complain  of  the 
price — 4s. — for  the  dinner  he  had  on  the  Great  Western  ex- 
press from  Swansea  one  evening  last  week,  but  he  draws 
attention  to  the  "needlessly  profuse  and  expensive  meals  still 
supplied  in  restaurant  cars  on  trains."  The  meal  in  question 
was  one  of  eight  courses,  but  all  the  items  were  simple  and 
the  portions  small,  so  that  the  dinner  could  not  be  classed 
as  either  "needlessly  profuse"  nor  "expensive."  No  doubt 
the  companies  will  take  some  action,  on  lines  similar  to  ho- 
tels and  restaurants,  as  to  modifying  the  meals  on  trains,  but 
there  is  not  the  same  justification  for  economy  here  as  in  the 
expensive  eating  establishments  in  London  and  elsewhere. — 
Railway  Gazette,  London. 


The  Adamson  Law  Before  the  Supreme  Court 

Government   Argues  That  the    Law    is   One    Limiting 
Hours;  Railroads  Argue  That  it  Deals  Solely  with  Wages 


THE  hearing  of  arguments  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Adamson  eight-hour  law  before  the  Supreme  Court 
was  begun  on  Monday,  January  8,  and  continued  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  court  allowed  eight  hours 
for  the  argument.  The  railroads  were  represented  by 
Walker  D.  Hines,  general  counsel  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  counsel  for 
the  railroads,  and  John  G.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia,  while 
the  defense  was  in  charge  of  Solicitor-General  John  W. 
Davis,  and  Frank  Hagerman  of  Kansas  City,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  attorney  general.  The  arguments  were  upon 
the  appeal  of  the  United  States  attorney  at  Kansas  City 
from  Judge  Hook's  decision  in  the  injunction  suit  brought 
by  the  IMissouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  to  enjoin  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  which  was  agreed  upon  as  a  test  case  by  a 
stipulation  signed  by  counsel  for  the  railroads  and  for  the 
department  of  justice.  The  brotherhoods  took  no  part  in  the 
argument,  although  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  was  present  in  the 
court  room.  Solicitor  General  Davis  presented  the  opening 
argument  for  the  government  and  was  followed  l)y  Walker 
D.  Hines  for  the  railroads.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hager- 
man presented  the  closing  arguments.  Voluminous  briefs 
were  filed  by  both  sides. 

Government  Argument 

The  government  in  its  brief  maintained  that  the  law  is 
within  the  authority  conferred  by  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  and  does  not  conilict  with  any  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 
Under  the  first  head  the  government  insisted  that  the  law  is 
constitutional  whether  it  be  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  or  merely  a  regulation  of  the  wages  of  railway  em- 
ployees, although  it  is  contended  that  the  law  applies  to  hours 
rather  than  to  wages.  An  abstract  of  the  government's  argu- 
ment is  as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  upheld  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  while  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  The  court  has  also  upheld 
laws  which  limit  the  hours, of  labor  to  eight  hours,  thereby 
holding  that  legislative  bodies  did  not  abuse  their  discre- 
tion in  declaring  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work.  On  this  phase  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  government 
maintains  that  in  this  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  establish 
that  iliC  Adamson  law  is  an  hours  of  service  law. 

Most  hours  of  service  laws,  the  brief  contends,  are  not 
absolute  limitations  upon  the  number  of  hours  employees 
shall  work,  but  excess  service  is  permitted  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  under  the  hours  of  service  act 
known  as  the  sixteen-hour  law,  train  employees  may  continue 
at  work  after  16  hours  in  any  case  of  casualty  or  unavoid- 
able accident  or  the  act  of  God. 

The  Adamson  law  differs  only  in  degree  of  rigidity  from 
other  laws  of  this  character.  It  recognizes  the  present  im- 
practicability of  an  eight-hour  day  in  railroad  service,  but 
seeks  to  put  such  day  into  effect  whenever  and  to  the  ex- 
tent conditions  permit.  Formerly,  railroad  employees  were 
paid  by  the  trip  regardless  of  actual  hours  of  labor.  As 
commerce  grew  and  became  more  complex,  trains  l)ecame 
longer  and  heavier  and  traffic  more  congested.  Consequent- 
ly, the  movement  of  trains  between  terminals  became  slower 
and  required  more  hours  than  before.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem emi)l()>ees  were  required  for  the  same  wage  to  cover  the 
same  distance  though  a  greater  number  of  hours  were  re- 


quired. The  lengthening  of  the  hours  of  labor  attendant 
upon  these  changed  conditions  l^ecame  a  menace  to  the  em- 
ployees and  to  the  public.  The  sixteen-hour  law  was  en- 
acted to  remedy  this  evil,  and  later  on  agreements  were  per- 
fected between  the  railroads  and  em]jloyees  whereby  the  pres- 
ent ten-hour  standard  day  was  adopted.  Aljout  a  year  ago 
the  employees  demanded  an  eight-liour  day.  Upon  failure 
of  the  parties  to  agree,  the  Adamson  law  was  enacted  mak- 
ing eight  hours  the  legal  standard  workday.  This  law  per- 
mits overtime  work  whenever  the  employer  considers  such  ex- 
cess service  necessary,  but  the  penalty  of  payment  for  over- 
time service  is  imposed  in  order  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
eight-hour  provision  as  far  as  possible.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Adamson  law  and  other  laws  of  like  character  is 
one  of  degree  and  not  of  principle.  The  elasticity  of  its 
provisions  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  readjustment  of 
present  railroad  conditions  to  the  eight-hour  day,  thereby 
bringing  it  into  gradual  operation.  The  natural  tendency 
of  this  law  will  he  to  make  the  employers  use  every  effort 
to  limit  the  hours  of  service  to  eight. 

The  government  then  argued  that  even  if  the  Adamson  law 
were  only  an  act  regulating  the  wages  of  employees  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  as  claimed  by  the  railroads,  it  will 
still  be  within  the  power  delegated  to  Congress  in  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  Congress's  power  over  interstate 
commerce  is  supreme,  and  extends  to  the  regulation  of  the 
relations  of  common  carriers  and  their  employees  while  both 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  brief  then  proceeds 
to  show  how  vital  the  wage  relation  is  to  efficient  and  safe 
railroad  service.  To  maintain  physical  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployees is  just  as  necessary  as  to  keep  in  good  condition  the 
physical  instrumentalities  used  in  interstate  commerce.  This 
is  impossible  without  proper  living  conditions,  which  demand 
suitable  food,  clothing,  rest  and  recreation.  These,  in  turn, 
cannot  be  secured  without  the  payment  of  an  adequate  wage, 
which  Congress  has  a  right  to  demand.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  public  is  interested  in  preventing  the  payment  of  wages 
which  are  too  high,  because  this  would  result  in  unreason- 
ably high  rates  or  impaired  service.  In  either  event,  it  is 
the  public  that  pays  and  it  has  a  right  to  demand  regulation 
of  wages  to  the  end  that  it  may  enjoy  reasonable  and  just 
rates.  Furthermore,  disputes  about  wages  may,  and  fre- 
quently are,  the  cause  of  interference  with  or  entire  stoppage 
of  the  flow  of  interstate  commerce.  Strikes  are  the  usual 
weapon  of  labor  to  enforce  its  demands.  When  effective, 
they  block  the  channels  of  commerce  as  completely  as  if  phy- 
sical ol)Structions  were  placed  in  its  way  or  parts  of  its  lines 
removed.  In  fact,  nothing  could  interfere,  as  shown  by  sev- 
eral historical  references,  more  seriously  with  interstate  trans- 
portation than  a  general  strike  like  the  one  recently  threat- 
ened. The  Adamson  law,  by  regulating  the  wage  relation, 
kept  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  free  and  open  and 
averted  a  disastrous  strike. 

The  rest  of  the  brief  is  taken  up  with  answering  the  con- 
tentions of  the  railroads. 

In  the  first  place,  the  government  maintains  that  there  is 
no  interference  with  the  railroads'  liberty  of  contract,  nor 
a  taking  of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  such  interference  with  ex- 
isting contracts  that  this  would  be  immaterial  because  the 
contracts  must  yield  to  the  law  where  the  latter  is  within  the 
powers  granted  to  Congress. 

The  railroads'  argument  that  the  classifications  made  in 
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the  :ut  are  arbitrary  ami  tliereforc  unconstitutional  is  an- 
swered by  citation  of  authorities  to  show  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  upheld  similar  classifications  in  other  cases  valid. 

R.'MLROAD  Argument 

The  railroad  brief  declares  that  the  Adamson  act  does  not 
limit  the  hours  of  service  to  eight,  but  that  the  language 
shows  that  it  deals  solely  with  the  construction  of  contracts 
and  with  the  standard  and  amount  of  compensation  without 
any  limitation  of  the  hours  of  lal)or. 

An  abstract  of  the  argument  is  as  follows:  If  the  Adam- 
son  act  is  a  limitation  upon  the  hours  of  service,  then  by  im- 
plication it  would  repeal  or  amend  the  16-hour  law  of  1907, 
l)ut  the  act  does  not  purport  to  repeal  or  amend  the  hours  of 
>ervicc  act  and  makes  no  reference  to  it.  The  language  for 
limiting  the  hours  of  train  service  has  often  been  used  in 
legislation,  but  no  such  language  was  used  in  this  act. 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  limitation  to  eight  hours  of 
service  would  so  largely  affect  the  rights  of  the  carriers  and 
the  shippers  and  the  consuming  public  that  its  establishment 
by  mere  implication  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  peculiar 
character  of  railroad  train  service  is  such  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  train  service  employees  to  eight  ex- 
cept by  shortening  the  distance  between  terminals,  necessitat- 
ing the  extensive  abandonment  of  existing  terminals.  One 
of  the  principal  causes  which  has  produced  the  existing  low 
rates  has  been  the  great  economy  effected  through  heavy  train 
loading,  which  would  be  largely  destroyed  if  train  loads  had 
to  be  lightened  so  that  they  may  be  moved  at  a  higher  speed. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  repeatedly  pointed 
to  the  economy  resulting  from  increased  train  loads  as  one 
of  the  most  important  economies  enabling  the  railroads  to 
offset  without  rate  increases  the  heavy  increases  in  wages. 
Therefore  the  ability  of  railroads  to  maintain  themselves  with 
a  minimum  of  increases  in  rates  depends  very  largely  upon 
their  ability  to  maintain  their  increased  freight  train  load- 
ing. It  is  contended  that  present  conditions  do  not  support  the 
view  that  an  absolute  limitation  to  eight  hours  of  work  for 
all  classes  of  employees  in  all  classes  of  train  service  would 
have  a  substantial  relation  to  the  promotion  of  safety.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  present  conditions  to  justify  the  court  in 
the  belief  that  a  limitation  to  eight  hours  is  reasonably  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  promote  safety  or  has  anything  more 
than  a  fanciful  relation  to  that  subject.  Certainly  if  Con- 
gress in  1907  reached  the  conclusion  that  train  service  em- 
ployees could  remain  on  duty  for  16  hours  without  being 
so  overworked  as  to  endanger  railroad  travel,  nothing  has 
since  occurred  to  justify  the  judgment  that  this  limit  needs 
to  be  reduced  to  eight  hours.  The  far  reaching  practical 
consequences  of  such  a  limitation  all  make  it  extremely  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  Congress  at  a  single  stroke  would  have 
the  constitutional  power  to  reduce  by  half  the  present  maxi- 
mum limit.  It  is,  therefore,  contended  that  the  act  is  noth- 
ing except  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  direct  attempt  to  regu- 
late the  method  of  computing  compensation  and  to  fix  the 
amount  thereof. 

There  might  be  some  plausible  suggestion  that  a  locomo- 
tive engineer  on  a  fast  passenger  train,  making  practically 
no  stops,  ought  to  have  some  special  limitation  of  his  hours, 
in  view  of  the  at  least  theoretical  concentration  which  he 
must  put  upon  his  work.  But  there  would  be  no  basis  for 
applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  employees  on  a  slow 
freight  train,  and  especially  to  the  conductors  and  brake- 
men,  whose  activities  while  in  service  are  intermittent.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  train  service  is  that  the  employees  do 
not  have  to  work  arduously  and  continuously  during  the 
hours  they  are  on  duty.  Much  of  the  delay  on  the  road, 
at  least  as  to  through  trains,  is  due  to  waiting  for  orders 
or  for  other  trains  to  pass.  Even  when  the  trains  are  in  mo- 
tion the  conductors  and  brakemen  do  not  ordinarily  have  to 
engage  in  anything  like  continuous  labor. 


The  chief  attack  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  is 
directed  at  the  third  section,  which  attempts  to  increase  the 
wages  of  a  portion  of  the  employees  for  a  period  of  from 
seven  to  eleven  months.  The  railroads  argue  that  this  is  a 
violation  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  because 
it  is  an  extreme  interference  with  the  liberty  of  contract, 
an  approjiriation  of  property  without  compensation,  and  leg- 
islation for  the  direct  benefit  of  one  class  of  the  community 
at  the  direct  expense  of  another  class. 

The  apparent  intent  of  the  law  is  to  give  a  large  increase 
in  wages  to  the  best  paid  men  and  a  smaller  increase  to  those 
less  well  paid.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  such  wage  increases 
would  promote  efficiency  or  safety.  Wage  regulation  of  this 
character  is  plainly  not  a  proper  regulation  of  commerce 
under  the  Constitution.  The  court  can  deduce  from  the  act 
itself  no  purpose  except  the  purpose  to  control  two  features 
of  the  contracts  between  the  railroads  and  their  train  service 
employees,  the  first  feature  being  the  standard  by  which  com- 
pensation shall  be  reckoned,  and  the  second  being  the  amount 
of  the  compensation  itself.  These  matters  are  not  in  them- 
selves interstate  commerce  or  instrumentalities  of  such  com- 
merce, but  are  incidents  which  are  per  se  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress.  Doubtless,  if  the  court  shall  ever  take  the  view 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  promote  interstate  commerce 
by  prescribing  proper  wages  for  train  service  employees, 
such  doctrine  would  be  by  a  further  development  of  the  ideas 
expressed  in  German  Alliance  Company  v.  Lewis,  where 
the  court  held  that  prices  may  be  fixed  for  service  as  well  as 
for  the  use  of  property,  and  that  this  may  be  done  even 
where  there  is  no  legal  obligation  upon  the  person  affected 
to  render  the  service;  and  that  all  depends  upon  the  question 
whether  the  rendition  of  the  particular  service  has  become  a 
matter  of  sufficient  public  concern  to  justify  a  limitation 
upon  the  price  or  compensation  which  shall  be  charged.  It 
may  be  that,  hereafter,  the  court  will  conclude  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  control  exercised  by  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
over  the  welfare  of  the  public,  and  the  consequent  power 
which  the  brotherhoods  have  to  exact  excessive  wages  for 
the  service  which  their  members  perform.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  protect  the  public  by  restricting  the  extent  of  these 
exactions.  But  the  question  does  not  arise  now  because  sec- 
tion three  has  no  such  purpose  or  effect. 

The  act  cannot  be  upheld  upon  any  theory  of  a  power  in 
Congress  to  control  railroad  expenses  so  as  to  promote  rea- 
sonable rates.  The  effect  of  this  act  would  be  to  add  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  railroad  expenses  with  the  result  that 
the  rates  would  have  to  be  raised  instead  of  lowered. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  several  years  ago 
warned  the  carriers  that  they  were  already  paying  high  wages 
to  these  particular  men,  and  that  they  could  not  expect  to 
get  rate  advances  to  enable  them  to  pay  extravagant  wages. 
The  wages  of  these  men  are  considerably  higher  than  they 
were  then.  The  act  cannot  be  upheld  on  the  ground  that 
its  object  was  to  avert  the  strike.  No  case  can  be  found 
where  the  property  of  one  person  was  transferred  to  another 
merely  to  appease  that  other  person  and  prevent  him  from 
committing  an  injury  or  doing  harm  to  the  community.  The 
act  was  not  a  proper  means  of  settling  a  controversy,  because 
there  was  no  hearing  on  the  merits,  and  the  act  is  binding 
on  the  railroads  but  not  upon  the  employees. 

The  railroads  point  out  that,  even  though  the  law  were 
upheld  as  valid,  its  meaning  is  clouded  in  ambiguities,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  obeyed  without  a  judicial  determination 
of  its  meaning.  The  only  effect  of  a  consideration  of  the 
history  leading  up  to  this  legislation  is  to  confirm  the  view 
that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  legislation  is  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  contract  and  an  appropriation  of  the 
property  of  one  to  the  use  of  another.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress tried  (though  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that 
specified  in  the  demands  of  the  labor  unions),  to  modify  the 
contracts  so  as  to  give  the  employees  more  money  and  did 
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this  in  an  act  which  did  not  purport  to  prevent  the  strike 
or  to  relate  in  any  way  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  among 
the  states. 

Even  though  the  court  should  be  disposed  to  declare  that 
Congress  has  jurisdiction  to  control  or  prescribe  the  wages 
of  employees  of  interstate  carriers,  it  is  submitted  that  this 
act,  operating  arbitrarily  in  favor  of  the  employees  for  whom 
these  four  brotherhoods  were  making  demands,  and  operat- 
ing arbitrarily  against  the  other  four-fifths  of  railroad  em- 
ployees, is  an  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  discrimination. 
The  railroad  itself  is  entitled  to  complain  of  being  compelled 
to  discriminate  against  other  employees,  and  of  being  com- 
pelled to  devote  to  the  favored  class  property  upon  which 
the  classes  discriminated  against  have  at  least  an  equal  claim. 

The  judges  manifested  keen  interest  in  the  argument  re- 
garding the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  wages.  Chief 
Justice  White  and  Justice  McReynolds  asked  several  ques- 
tions indicating  doubt  as  to  whether  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress goes  so  far.  Justice  Pitney  asked  Mr.  Hagerman 
whetlier  Congress  could  pass  a  law  to  require  railroads  to 
buy  coal  by  the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds  and  pay  for  it  at 
the  price  of  a  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  for  nine  months 
pending  an  investigation.     Justice  Brandeis  asked  whether 


FLEMINGTON  INTERLOCKING,  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES 

The  signal  department  of  the  Government  Railways 
of  New  South  Wales  has  recently  completed  an  exten- 
sive all-electric  interlocking  at  Flemington,  near  Sydney, 
which  is  illustrated  in  part  by  the  engravings  shown  here- 
with, wliich  have  been  sent  to  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  by 
C.  B.  Byles,  signal  engineer  of  the  Government  lines,  under 
whose  supervision  the  apparatus  was  installed  by  the  rail- 
road forces. 

These  State-owned  railways  have  made  great  progress  in 
recent  years  in  the  installation  of  power  and  automatic 
signaling,  and  several  extensive  installations  are  now  in 
operation,  while  others  are  under  construction  or  in  con- 
templation. In  respect  of  area  of  control,  this  one  is  the 
largest  of  the  power  installations.  It  is  on  the  lines  giving 
access  to  Glebe  Island  and  other  points  in  the  Metropolitan 
area,  which  lines  are  used  only  for  freight.  Flemington  is 
about  9  miles  from  Sydney.  Some  idea  of  the  general  lay- 
out can  be  had  from  the  diagram  in  the  cabin.  The  extreme 
distance  between  the  switches  of  the  two  farthest  junctions 
is  about  5,000  ft.     If  old-style  signaling  had  been  installed, 


Electric  Interlocking  Machine  at  Flemington  Goods  Junction,  Near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales 


the  court  should  take  into  consideration  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  to  which  Mr.  Hines  replied  that  in  view  of  the 
high  wages  being  paid  to  the  trainmen  the  cost  of  living  was 
not  a  vital  consideration.  Justice  Brandeis  asked  whether 
all  hours  of  service  legislation  in  the  states  did  not  begin 
by  prescribing  a  standard  work  day,  before  imposing  any 
exact  prohibitions,  without  any  suggestion  that  such  laws 
were  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  wages.  Mr.  Hines  re- 
plied that  the  Adamson  law  does  not  even  provide  a  definite 
standard  of  eight  hours  on  the  interpretation  placed  on  it 
by  the  government,  because  it  would  permit  men  to  work 
16  hours  for  pay  for  200  miles  or  at  the  same  rate  that 
would  be  paid  to  two  men  for  the  same  work. 


New  Swedish  Canal  Opened. — The  Trolhattan  Canal, 
recently  opened  to  traffic,  forms  part  of  the  Gota  Canal 
system  of  Sweden,  coimecting  the  Skagerrak  at  Goteborg  with 
the  Baltic  at  Soderkoping. 


the  controlling  of  these  seven  junctions  would  have  involved 
the  provision  of  at  lease  five  cabins,  with  the  necessary  block 
working  arrangements  from  cabin  to  cabin. 

The  signaling  system  is  that  of  the  General  Railway  Signal 
Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  machine  has  the  cross 
protection  and  dynamic  indication  which  are  features  of  the 
G.  R.  S.  apparatus.  In  addition  to  the  usual  locking  in  the 
machine  there  is  a  complete  equipment  of  track  circuit  locks. 

The  whole  of  the  signals  are  upper-quadrant,  three- 
position,  and  the  section  from  each  signal  to  the  next  signal 
in  advance  is  treated  as  a  separate  block  section  unit,  as  in 
the  latest  American  practice.  The  use  of  the  yellow  light 
has  not  been  adopted  in  New  South  Wales,  and,  in  order 
to  give  the  third  light  combination  there  is  a  lower  light  on 
each  signal  post.  The  color  of  the  upper  light  is  given  by 
one  red  and  two  green  spectacles  working  with  the  arm,  and 
the  lower  light — which  consists  of  two  lamps,  one  red  and  one 
green — is  switched  automatically  by  circuit  closers  working 
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with  the  arm  inoclianisiu.  Thus,  when  the  arm  is  in  the  hori- 
zontal position,  two  reel  lights  are  displayed;  when  in  the 
45  degrees  or  caution  position,  the  ui)i)er  arm  shows  a  green 
light  and  the  lower  arm  a  red  light,  and  when  the  arm  is  at 
clear  (90  degrees)  both  arms  show  green  lights.  Thus  the 
indications  arc  tlie  same  as  those  displayed  by  a  two-arni 
home  and  distant  signal.  This  has  been  adopted  as  the 
standard  practice  in  New  South  Wales  where  3-position 
signals  are  in  use.  At  Flemington  the  signals  have  electric 
lights  and  the  color  of  the  lower  lights  is  changed  by  merely 
switching  one  lamp  in  and  the  other  out. 

Track  circuit  protection  is  provided  throughout,  and  each 
signal  is  controlled  by  the  track  up  to  the  next  signal  and 
sufficiently  far  ahead  to  give  the  requisite  overlap.  At  con- 
verging junctions  where  the  conditions  are  favorable,  two 
trains  are  allowed  to  approach  a  junction  simultaneously, 
but  neither  train  can  foul  the  route  of  the  other  one  until  the 
iirst  train  arriving  at  the  junction  has  been  brought  to  a 
stand.  At  junctions  where  the  conditions  are  not  favorable 
converging  movements  are  kept  back  at  the  next  signal  in 
the  rear,  in  the  regular  English  fashion.  All  these  require- 
ments are  enforced  automatically  by  means  of  the  track  cir- 


conlliiting  movements  can  then  be  set  up.  This  releasing 
arrangement  is  rendered  inoperative  when  the  signal  im- 
mediately ahead  is  cleared.  This  prevents  the  risk  of  the 
locking  being  released  when  the  engineman,  by  seeing  the 
signal  at  clear,  is  expecting  to  receive  the  right  of  road.  Im- 
mediately the  engine  passes  off  the  time-limit  track  on  to  the 
track  next  in  advance,  the  latter  track  performs  the  neces- 
sary locking  functions,  and  the  lifting  of  the  time-limit 
relay  during  the  time  that  the  train  is  passing  over  the 
track  has,  therefore,  no  effect,  even  when  the  signal  has  been 
I)laced  at  stop. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  time-limit  relay  has  dropped 
properly,  a  j^roving  contact  is  inserted  in  the  track  circuit 
immediately  in  the  rear;  thus,  if  the  time-limit  relay  were 
not  operating  correctly,  the  signal  in  the  rear  could  not  be 
cleared.  The  relays  are  adjusted  to  operate  at  40  seconds,  but 
it  is  found  in  practice  that  with  this  type  of  relay  any  timing 
can  be  obtained  up  to  6  minutes  with  a  variation  of  not  more 
than  5  seconds. 

On  the  illuminated  diagram  in  the  signal  cabin  small  red 
liglits  are  provided  at  the  junctions  which,  when  a  train 
a])proaching  the  junction  has  come  to  a  stand,   indicate  to 


Left-hand  Rinininp;   Signals   at   Left   Side   of    Track;   Signal  Anus  at   Left   of   Post. 


Flemington  West  Junction,   Government   Railways   of   New   South  Wales 


cuit  and  the  interlocking  in  the  machine.  Approach  locking 
is  provided  for  all  switches,  both  facing  and  trailing,  and 
there  are  no  detector  bars. 

Signals  have  been  provided  for  every  possible  operation 
which  is  safe,  and  no  provision  has  been  made  for  releasing 
by  the  signalman.  The  only  releasing  arrangements  are  those 
referred  to  below%  which  take  place  automatically  when  trains 
have  been  brought  to  a  stand. 

As  the  line  is  used  exclusively  by  goods  trains,  it  some- 
times becomes  necessary,  having  brought  a  train  to  a  stand 
at  a  junction,  to  allow  another  one  to  take  precedence  of  it. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  system  of  track  time-limit  relays. 
Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  signals  protecting  the  junction 
are  short  lengths  of  track  circuit,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
these,  a  special  time-limit  relay  is  operated,  which  is  so  set 
as  to  require  for  its  operation  more  time  than  would  be  con- 
sumed by  a  train  passing  over  the  short  length  of  track  circuit 
if  the  train  were  traveling  at  a  greater  speed  than  about 
1J4  miles  an  hour,  which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  train  coming  to  a  stand.  If  the  train  does  not  travel 
from  end  to  end  of  the  short  length  of  track  circuit  in  less 
time  than   this,   the  locking   is   automatically   released    and 


the  signalman  that  the  train  is  operating  the  time-limit 
relay. 

Two  3^/4  k.w.  single-phase  induction  type  motor  generator 
sets,  having  a  range  of  110  to  170  volts  for  charging  the  main 
storage  battery,  are  provided  on  the  ground  floor.  By 
separately  exciting  the  fields  from  the  110-volt  battery,  the 
sets  are  used  also  for  charging  the  low  voltage  track  battery. 

The  storage  batteries  consist  of  a  set  of  55  cells  of  type  "C" 
Premier  accumulators  of  English  manufacture,  the  capacity 
being  135  ampere  hours.  In  addition  to  this  main  battery, 
two  sets  of  14  cells  are  provided  for  the  track  circuits,  the 
batteries  being  discharged  on  the  track  circuits  in  parallel 
at  4  volts,  and  charged  in  series.  Electric  lighting  is  pro- 
vided in  the  cabin.  In  the  operating  floor,  indirect  lighting 
is  used  with  very  satisfactory  results;  elsewhere  in  the  cabin 
direct  lighting  is  used.  To  provide  for  testing  the  circuits 
in  case  of  trouble,  all  wiring  is  made  thoroughly  accessible, 
and  terminal  boards  are  provided  in  the  lower  story  of  the 
cabin,  and  at  the  various  locations  for  all  wires.  The  system 
of  identification  provided  for  the  purpose  consists  of  a  set  of 
circuit  plans  in  book  form  for  the  installation,  made  up  of  a 
number  of    small    lettered    sheets    which  are  convenient  to 
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handle,  and  these  circuits  correspond  with  the  wiring  on  the 
terminal  boards,  relay  racks,  indicators  and  fuse  Ijoards,  the 
contact   points   on   the  plans   being   numljcred    accordingly. 

Power  for  all  purposes  is  taken  from  the  departmental 
2,200-volt  supply  and  transformed  on  the  pole  outside  the 
signal  cabin  to  240  volts.  The  240-volt  supply  is  taken  into 
the  signal  cabin  by  cable,  laid  in  bitumen,  and  transformed 
inside  the  cabin  to  the  various  voltages  required.  All  track 
relays  are  in  the  lower  story  of  the  cabin. 

The  outdoor  photographic  view  was  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  plant  farthest  from  Sydney,  which  is  the  right  hand  end 
of  the  diagram  which  appears  in  the  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  cabin.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  tracks  are  in 
cuts  and  the  cabin  (shown  at  "C"  on  the  diagram)  is  on  the 
natural  surface,  where  it  is  reached  by  ascending  about  40 
steps.  In  the  outdoor  photograph  the  white  roof  of  the  cabin 
is  faintly  visible  in  the  distance,  immediately  above  signal  62. 

The  total  number  of  levers  in  the  machine  is  88,  of  which 
56  work  signals,  26  points,  and  6  are  spare. 


cal  maintenance  of  way.  This  equipment  is  known  as  the 
"Sheffield  Power  Top"  and  is  manufactured  by  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


A  POWER  PLANT  FOR  HAND  CARS 

A  complete  self-contained  power  plant  for  hand  cars  has 
recently  been  placed  on  the  market  which  is  designed  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  gas-engine  outfit  by  means  of  which  a  hand 
car  may  be  converted  into  a  motor  car  at  relatively  small 
expense,  thereby  permitting  a  railway  to  realize  a  large  part 
of  its  investment  in  a  hand  car  while  providing  its  workmen 
with  a  power-operated  car.  This  feature  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  large  number  of  hand  cars  owned  by 
the  railroads. 

The  power  plant  complete  is  enclosed  in  a  frame,  the  top 


A  Power  Top  Car  in  Use. 

of  which  provides  seats  for  a  crew  of  eight  men.  The  frame 
can  be  installed  on  a  car  with  few  alterations  to  the  old 
equipment.  The  idea  of  simplicity  has  also  been  carried  out 
in  the  engine  it  having  been  the  aim  in  the  design  to  secure  a 
minimum  number  of  working  parts.  A  5-h.p.  air-cooled 
motor  is  provided  which  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  one  used 
on  the  Sheffield  steel  frame  motor  cars.  Being  intended  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  kerosene  it  has  been  designed  especially 
for  the  use  of  that  fuel  and  is  said  to  operate  successfully  at 
any  temperature  encountered  in  railroad  service.  Balance  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  duplicate  fly  wheels  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  crank  and  starting  and  stopping  of  the  car  is  manipu- 
lated with  the  belt  drive  by  adjusting  the  tension  on  the 
belt.  This  is  secured  by  sliding  the  engine  bodily  on  the  sub- 
base  plate  through  the  agency  of  a  lever. 

The  outfit,  ready  to  attach  to  a  car,  is  25 y>  in.  wide,  74 
in.  long,  and  weighs  415  lb.  It  is  rated  for  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour  in  either  direction.  As  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph,  a  car  thus  e(iuipi)ed  can  be  used  to  liaul 
loaded  push  cars,  a  feature  of  growing  importance  in  economi- 


THREE-ASPECT  "AUTOMATIC  FLAGMAN" 

The  illu.strations  shown  herewith.  Figs.  1,  2  and  3, 
descriljes  a  visual  signal  for  highway  crossings  of  the  type 
ordinarily  known  as  an  "automatic  flagman,"  recently 
brought  out  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swiss- 
vale,  Pa.  While  displaying  a  "stop"  indication  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  disk,  in  normal  operation,  it  is  so  designed  that  a 
failure  of  any  part  of  the  apparatus  or  the  absence  of  power 
will  cause  a  second  or  emergency  stop  indication,  different 
and  distinct  from  the  "proceed."  In  other  words,  this  signal 
has  three  aspects,  one  indicating  "proceed,"  and  either  of 
the  other  two  aspects  indicating  "stop." 

Under  normal  conditions  this  signal  indicates  the  approach 
of  a  train  by  swinging  a  red  banner  on  which  appears  the 
word  "stop,"  and  by  displaying  a  red  light  attached  to  the 
banner.  The  light  (electric)  is  seen  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  When 
no  train  is  a})proaching  the  banner  is  held  to  one  side  (Fig. 
1)  between  two  screens  on  which  is  painted  a  warning 
to  "Look  and  Listen,"  and  the  electric  lamp  in  the  banner 
is  not  lighted.  If  the  circuit  through  the  holding  magnets 
is  not  broken,  but  the  apparatus  is  otherwise  in  good  con- 
dition, the  banner  will  swing  irrespective  of  the  approach 
of  a  train.  If  the  circuit  is  broken  through  the  operating 
magnet  but  not  through  the  holding  magnet  the  banner  will 
be  retained  in  its  extreme  position  between  the  screens 
(Fig.  1)  until  a  train  approaches,  when  it  will  be  released 
and  ultimately  will  assume  a  vertical  position,  with  the 
banner  stationary  but  fully  displayed  (Fig.  3.)  If  current  is 
totally  cut  off  from  the  mechanism,  or  if  the  operating  parts 
become  disconnected,  the  banner  will  also  assume  the  vertical 


Three-Aspect  Crossing  Signal 

position  and  be  fully  displayed.  Thus  the  aspect  shown  in 
Fig.  3  always  indicates  that  something  is  out  of  order. 

The  operating  mechanism  is  enclosed  in  a  weatherproof 
case  and  consists  essentially  of  operating  magnets  for  driv- 
ing the  swinging  banner  and  of  holding  magnets  for  retaining 
the  banner  at  one  end  of  its  arc  of  travel.  A  circuit  controller 
provides  for  the  selection  between  the  pairs  of  operating 
magnets.  The  current  normally  required  is  10  volts  direct. 
It  requires  an  average  of  0.4  amp.  to  swing  the  banner,  and 
0.4  amp.  for  the  5-watt  12-volt  lamp,  making  an  average 
of  0.8  amp.  drawn  from  the  battery  while  the  banner  is 
swinging.  The  holding  magnets  are  of  1 ,000  ohms  resistance 
and  require  normally  10  mil-amperes  when  the  banner  is 
latched  in  the  clear  position.  The  control  is  so  arranged 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  break  the  operating  circuit  through 
relay  contacts.  The  only  current. passing  through  these  con- 
tacts is  that  of  10  mii-amperes  required  for  holding  the 
mechanism  in  its  latched  position. 

The  "flagman"  can  be  equipped  with  a  bell  and  with  either 
an  oscillating  or  a  fixed  lamp.  The  place  for  tlie  fixed  lamp 
is  indicated  at  A,  Fig.  2.  If  desired,  the  fixed  lamp  can  be 
arranged  to  burn  oil  and  to  give  flashes  of  light  as  the 
banner  swings  to  and  fro. 
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EDWARD  T.  JEFFERY 

Edward  T.  Jeffery,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Denver  &:  Rio  Grande,  has  retired.  Mr.  Jeffery  was 
president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  from  1891  to  1912 
and  has  been  chairman  of  the  l:)oard  since  1912.  He  came 
up  from  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  in  railroad  work, 
having  begun  as  an  office  boy  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  machinery  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  1856  when  he 
was  13.  When  he  left  the  Illinois  Central  in  1889  he  was 
general  manager.  He  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  by  the  board  of  directors  which  con- 
trolled the  road  before  the  Goulds  had  bought  into  it.  George 
Coppell  was  chairman,  and  in  the  years  from  1891  to  1901 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  management  of  the  property 
rested  on  Mr.  Jeffery. 

During  the  panic  of  1893  Mr.  Jeffery  kept  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  out  of  the  hands  of  receivers.  This  was  no  small 
feat.  Colorado  was  hard  hit 
by  the  demonetization  of 
silver.  Many  of  the  big 
silver  mines  shut  down;  more 
than  half  of  the  banks  in 
Denver  failed,  and  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1894,  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  gross  earnings  fell 
to  $6,476,000,  as  compared 
with  $9,318,000  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  At  that  time  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  had  a 
property  that  had  been  kept 
up  in  very  good  shape,  so 
that'  for  a  time  it  was  pos- 
sible to  cut  maintenance  ex- 
penses to  the  bone  and  still 
continue  to  operate  the  prop- 
erty safely  and  economically. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the 
property  has  never  been  put 
back  into  really  first-class 
condition.  President  Mudge 
is  hard  at  work  on  this  task 
now,  but  during  the  Jeffer>' 
regime,  and  after  the  Goulds 
got  control  and  Mr.  Jeffery 
had  as  his  chief  George 
Gould,  years  of  bare  main- 
tenance alternated  with  years 
in  which  rather  inadequate 
attempts  were  made  to  take 
up  the  deferred  maintenance. 

Mr.  Jeffery  was  not  of  the  type  of  railroad  managers  which 
are  today  considered  progressive.  That  he  had  good  fighting 
qualities  was  sho\vn  in  1893,  but  that  he  felt  that  he  owed  a 
duty  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  his  stockholders  was  not  so 
apparent.  When  the  Goulds  got  control,  Mr.  Jeffery  was 
placed  in  a  hard  position,  undoubtedly.  He  accepted  the 
only  method  by  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  hold  his 
position,  and  that  was  not  one  which  was  conducive  to  a  far- 
sighted,  progressive,  independent  management  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande. 

The  physical  difficulties  of  successful  operation  of  a  prop- 
erty like  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  its  mountain  grades, 
are  unquestionably  very  great.  It  might  well  be  that  no  rail- 
road man  could  have  made  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  a  great 
and  lasting  financial  success;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
only  fair  to  other  railroad  men  who  have  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing the  seemingly  impossible,  to  say  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  good  railroading  which  were  applied  to  the  up- 
building of  the  Union  Pacific,  for  example,  were  not  applied 
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to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  .so  that  the  road  has  not  had  in 
recent  years  either  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  public 
it  serves  or  the  confidence  and  credit  with  bankers  and  in- 
vestors that  better  managed  roads  have  had.  One  of  the 
great  mistakes  Mr.  Jeffery  made  while  president  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  also  of  the  Western  Pacific  was 
that  of  living  in  New  York  far  remote  from  these  properties, 
which  in  consequence  he  seldom  saw  and  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  serve  as  their  active  manager.  It  is  given  to  few 
men  to  be  able  to  serve  successfully  as  the  active  manager 
of  railways  that  are  two  or  three  thousand  miles  away  from 
them. 

Mr.  Jeffery  was  born  April  6,  1843,  in  Liverpool,  England. 
He  began  railroad  work  in  Octol:)er,  1856,  as  office  boy  for 
the  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Illinois  Central.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  shops, 
working  there  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  went  back  to 
the  olTice  of  the  superintendent  of  machinery..    From  1859 

to  1863  he  was  an  apprentice 
in  the  office  of  the  mechanical 
draftsman,  and  was  then 
made  mechanical  draftsman 
and  secretary  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  machinery.  In 
1871  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  ma- 
chinery of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, and  in  1877  was  made 
general  superintendent  and 
chief  engineer.  In  1885  Mr. 
Jeffery  was  made  general 
manager,  leaving  the  Illi- 
nois Central  in  1889.  On 
October  1,  1891,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande,  and  was 
made  also  general  manager. 
In  1901  George  J.  Gould'be- 
came  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  Mr.  Jeffery 
was  president,  the  office  of 
general  manager  having  been 
abolished.  In  1912  Mr. 
Jeffery  became  chairman  of 
the  board,  succeeding  Mr. 
Gould,  and  B.  F.  Bush  be- 
came president.  Mr.  Jeffery 
was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Wabash  from  1905 
to  1912  and  was  president 
of  the  Western  Pacific  dur- 
ing the  time  of  its  con- 
struction   and    until    it   went    into    receiver's   hands. 


Saving  Daylight  in  Australia. — The  daylight-saving 
plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  states  of  the  Australian  Federa- 
tion. The  Commercial  Cable  Company  has  announced  that 
those  states,  including  Tasmania,  had  pushed  the  clock  ahead 
one  hour,  beginning  January  1.  The  advance  will  remain 
effective  until  the  last  Sunday  in  March,  this  period  being 
summer  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Railroad  Exports  from  Germany. — In  1913  Germany 
exported  500,835  tons  of  railroad  and  street-car  rails  valued 
at  $14,440,700;  101,728  tons  of  iron  sleepers  valued  at 
$2,922,500;  32,565  tons  of  railway  joints  and  bedplates 
valued  at  $1,057,250,  and  other  railroad  material  to  the 
amount  of  113,778  tons  and  the  value  of  $7,657,000.  Im- 
ports of  all  articles  of  the  classes  mentioned  above 
amounted  to  1,573  tons  and  of  the  value  of  $78,500. — Com- 
merce Report. 


General    News    Department 


The  Southern  Kailway  has  put  in  use,  at  28  principal  stations, 
specially  built  typewriting  machines   for  making   waybills. 

The  embargo  which  the  Union  Pacific  placed  on  freight 
from  connecting  lines  and  that  originating  at  competitive 
points  on  its  own  lines,  effective  December  26,  was  lifted 
on  January  8. 

A  fire  in  the  freight  shed  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  January  7,  destroyed  half  of  the  1200  ft.  shed  and  a 
large  quantity  of  merchandise;  estimated  loss,  including  13 
freight  cars,  $90,000. 

George  W.  W.  Hanger,  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Mediation,  is  in  New  York,  considering  differ- 
ences between  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  and  its  telegraphers. 

The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
each  report  that  no  passenger  was  fatally  injured  in  1916 
through  the  fault  of  the  company.  The  Illinois  Central  carried 
42,000,000  passengers,  and  the  Burlington,  22,800,000. 

The  New  York  Central  reports  that  on  through  trains  arriving 
in  New  York  City  between  8  and  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  January  8,  the  dining  cars  served  1,200  breakfasts.  To 
■do  this  required  the  services  of  16  cars,  82  cooks  and  125  waiters. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  uses  telephones 
for  train  despatching  on  322  miles  of  its  lines;  and,  through 
the  purchase  of  445  additional  miles  of  pole  and  wire  lines 
from  the  Western  Union,  expects,  within  a  short  time,  to 
use  telephones  on  approximately  two-thirds  of  its  system. 

The  bureau  of  investigation  of  the  United  States  depart- 
ment of  justice  will  investigate  the  activities  of  labor  leaders 
in  connection  with  the  suspension  of  work  on  the  new  Union 
station  at  Chicago.  It  is  thought  that  charges  of  conspiracy, 
restraint  of  trade  and  numerous  violations  of  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce  will  be  substantiated. 

An  explosion  in  a  passenger  car  of  a  southbound  express 
train  of  the  Southern  Railway,  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  the 
sixth  of  January  killed  two  passengers  and  injured  four 
others,  one  of  them  fatally.  One  end  of  the  car  was  wrecked. 
It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  dead  passengers  was  a  suicide; 
that  he  caused  the  explosion  by  the  use  of  nitro  glycerine. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Texas  are  now  using  the  self- 
locking  Tyden  freight  car  seal.  Lead  and  tin  seals  requiring  the 
use  of  a  seal  press  have  been  abandoned,  and  agents  and  conduc- 
tors are  called  upon  to  be  able  to  report,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the 
results  of  their  experience  with  the  new  seal,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of  the 
year's   trial. 

Representatives  of  the  railroads  entering  the  Polk  street 
and  Union  stations  in  Chicago  appeared  before  the  license 
committee  of  the  city  council  on  January  4,  to  urge  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  issue  of  licenses  to  hotel  runners.  The 
runners  largely  represent  cheap  hotels  and  their  uniform 
caps  mislead  the  public  into  believing  they  are  connected 
with  the  railroads. 

The  Texas  legislature  convenes  January  9,  and  the  Brother- 
liood  of  Railway  Trainmen  already  proposes  a  full  crew  law — 
one  to  require  all  freight  trains  of  50  cars  or  more,  to  carry 
three  brakemcn ;  also  a  law  prohibiting  the  black  listing  of  any 
•discharged  employee  and  requiring  the  employer  to  state  specific 
reasons  for  discharges.  The  railroads  will  recommend  only  one 
•measure,  a  law  prohibiting  trespassing. 

T.  A.  Polleys,  tax  commissioner  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, recently  tabulated  statistics  for  50  of  the  larger  railroads 
of  the  country,  showing  a  comparison  of  railway  taxes  for  the 
fiscal  years  of  1906.  1911  and  1916.    The  average  taxes  per  mile 


of  road  operated  in  1906  was  $336;  in  1911,  $440;  and  in  1916, 
$578.  The  ratio  of  taxes  to  gross  earnings  was  3.22  per  cent  in 
1^06,  3.62  per  cent  in  1911,  and  4.29  per  cent  in  1916.  The  ratio 
of  taxes  to  net  earnings  was  9.47  per  cent  in  1906;  12.39  per  cent 
in  1911,  and  12.49  per  cent  in  1916. 

The  new  union  passenger  station  at  Macon,  Ga.,  is  now 
used  by  the  trains  of  all  the  railroads  entering  the  city,  the 
connection  with  the  Southern  Railway  having  just  been  com- 
pleted. The  Southern  has  trainr,  using  the  station  each  day  to  the 
number  of  24;  the  Central  of  Georgia,  38;  the  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida,  14;  the  Georgia  Railroad,  3;  the  Macon,  Dublin 
&  Savannah,  2;  and  the  Macon  &  Birmingham  Electric,  2. 

The  Republican  majority  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature  is 
said  to  have  decided  to  repeal  the  full  crew  law  of  that  state. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  state  has  investigated 
casualty  records  and  finds  that  there  has  been  no  reduction 
since  the  passage  of  the  law.  Of  all  accidents  to  persons  on 
railroads,  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  is  given  as  the  propor- 
tion due  to  the  numerical  insufficiency  of  train  crews;  while 
the  law  costs  the  railroads  $350,000  yearly. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  com- 
petitive examinations  on  P'ebruary  7  for  the  positions  of  junior 
civil  engineer,  junior  mechanical  engineer,  junior  structural  en- 
gineer and  junior  electrical  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  salaries  will  range  from 
$1,200  to  $1,680  a  year  for  grade  1,  and  $720  to  $1,080  a  year 
for  grade  2.  A  varying  amount  of  railway  experience  will  be 
required,  according  to  the  education  of  the  applicant  and  the 
grade  of  the  position  applied  for.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  rating 
of  applicants  will  be  based  upon  an  examination  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  particular  subject  involved,  and  50  per  cent 
on  education,  training  and  experience.  Those  desiring  to  take 
the  examination  can  apply  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Board 
at  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
other  large  cities. 

Director  Prouty,  of  the  division  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  has  issued  a  statement  to  the  roads  to 
the  effect  that  the  work  of  the  division  of  valuation  is  being 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  delay  in  the  filing  of  completed 
land  maps  The  map  order  requires  that  completed  maps  shall 
be  filed  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  valuation.  Beginning 
July  1.  1917,  no  extension  of  time  will  be  allowed  except  under 
very  unusual  circumstances  unless  the  carrier  prefers  to  make 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  carbon  copies  of  the  field  notes  are 
furnished  to  it,  in  which  case  60  days  from  the  date  of  delivery 
of  the  field  notes  will  be  allowed  for  the  filing  of  completed 
maps.  The  director  criticises  the  tendencies  of  the  roads  to 
delay  the  completion  of  the  maps  to  the  last,  and  urges  that 
since  every  carrier  now  knows  that  it  is  to  be  valued  at  some 
time,  and  since  most  of  them  have  received  notice  of  the  date 
of  valuation,  they  give  this  subject  attention  at  once  and  prepare 
their  maps  so  as  to  have  them  ready  when  needed. 


Brothers  Square  Accounts  With  Conscience 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  received  two  $50 
checks,  which  represent  what  two  brothers  in  Minnesota  re- 
ceived 15  years  ago  in  excess  of  what  they  believed  was  the 
actual  damage  to  their  property  as  caused  by  the  company.  At 
that  time  a  spark  from  a  puffing  freight  locomotive  set  fire  to  a 
field  of  wheat  belonging  to  the  brothers,  and  following  the  pres- 
entation of  their  claim  the  railroad  settled  for  the  damages  in- 
curred. The  money  made  it  possible  for  one  of  the  young  men 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  With  the  lapse  of  years  the  matter 
seemed  to  press  the  conscience  of  both  men,  and  a  few  days  ago, 
with  apparently  no  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  other,  each 
I^rother  remitted  a  check  to  the  railway  company. 
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Disastrous  Collision  in  Scotland 

Cable  despatches  of  Jaiuiary  3  report  a  collision  near  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  between  a  passenger  train  and  switching 
engine  in  which  11  persons  were  killed  and  40  injured. 


A  Correction 

In  tlie  table  showing  dividend  changes  published  in  the  JkmI- 
ivay  Age  Gazette  of  December  29,  page  1175,  through  a  typo- 
graphical error  a  5  per  cent  dividend  was  shown  as  having  been 
declared  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  com- 
mon stock.  There  was  no  dividend  declaration  on  the  common 
in  1916,  but  5  per  cent  was  declared  on  the  preferred. 


Crossing  Approach  Signs  on  Southern  Railway 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen"'  signs,  the 
Southern  Railway  plans  to  install  approach  warning  signs  on 
highways  300  feet  back  from  the  tracks.  Permission  will  be 
asked  of  county  authorities.  The  signs  will  consist  of  the  let- 
ters "R.  R."  and  a  cross  painted  in  black  on  a  white  field,  on 
cast  iron  disks  24  inches  in  diameter,  mounted  on  pedestals  9  feet 
high. 

Valuation  Progress 

The  Presidents'  Conference  Committee  on  the  federal  valua- 
tion of  the  railroads  has  issued  a  statement  indicating  that  up 
to  November  30,  1916,  the  field  inspection  had  been  undertaken 
on  roads  with  a  total  mileage  of  135,988,  that  the  roadway  and 
track  parties  had  inventoried  89,549  miles  of  line  and  that  the 
railways  have  been  further  inventoried  with  respect  to  bridges 
on  64,210  miles  of  line,  with  respect  to  buildings  on  62,297  miles, 
with  respect  to  signals  on  55,885  miles,  with  respect  to  telegraph 
and  telephone  on  95,692  miles,  and  with  reference  to  land  on 
31,002  miles  of  line.  Owing  to  the  largely  increased  volume  of 
work  confronting  the  committee,  Thomas  W.  Hulme,  general 
secretary,  has  been  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
H.  C.  Phillips,  assistant  secretary,  has  been  elected  general  secre- 
tary, effective  January  1. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  gave  out  the  tentative  valuation  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Southbound  Railway. 

Canadian  Passenger  Service  Curtailed 

The  congestion  of  freight  at  the  Niagara  frontier  has  become 
so  severe  that  the  Canadian  Railway  Commission  has  authorized 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  curtail  passenger 
service  in  order  to  provide  engines  and  men  for  freight  service. 
The  movement  of  munitions  must  be  carried  on  punctually,  at 
all  cost.  At  a  conference  in  Toronto,  January  6,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  passenger  trains  out  of  that  city  on  a  wholesale 
scale  was  agreed  upon.  No  less  than  49  trains — 25  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  lines, 
and  24  on  the  Grand  Trunk— will  be  discontinued  on  the  14th, 
when  the  new  time  tables  become  effective.  The  revised  ar- 
rangement will  be  tried  until  April  30,  though,  if  it  shall  be 
found  necessary  to  restore  some  of  the  trains  the  railway  of- 
ficers will  reconvene  and  consider  applications. 

The  reduction  of  service  is  confined  to  west  of  Brockville  and 
Ottawa,  and  the  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London  and  Parry  Sound 
divisions  of  the  dififerent  lines.  Another  conference  was  to  be 
held  this  week,  at  Ottav.a,  when  the  railway  ofificers  will  discuss 
with  the  Dominion  Railway  Commission  the  advisability  of  re- 
ducing the  passenger  service  between  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  upwards  of  225  train  employees 
will  be  available  for  the  work  of  moving  munitions  and  relieving 
the  congestion  in  coal  and  general  freight. 


American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers will  be  held  at  the  United  Engineering  building,  25  West 
39th  street,  New  York,  on  January  17  and  18.  The  business 
meeting  will  be  held  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  first  day.  In  the 
afternoon  there  will  be  two  excursions,  one  to  points  of  inter- 
est in  subway  construction  in  the  vicinity  of  the  United  Engi- 
neering building,  and  the  other  to  Hell  Gate  bridge.  There  will 
be  a  reception  at  the  house  of  the  Society,  220  West  57th  street, 
at  8:30  that  evening.     Thursday   will   be   devoted   to   an   all-day 


excursion  on  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers.  At  eight  o'clock  that 
evening  John  Howard  Whitehoijse,  M.  P.,  will  speak  at  the 
.Society  house  on  the  Economic  Conditions  in  England  Due  to 
the  War. 

New  York  Railway  Club 

At  tlie  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  on  January 
19  in  the  Engineering  Societies  building,  39  West  39th  street. 
New  York,  a  paper  will  be  presented  by  Marcus  A.  Dow,  gen- 
eral safety  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  on  "Accident  Pre- 
vention.'' Mr.  Dow  will  also  show  his  motion  picture,  "The 
House  That  Jack  Built." 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gi~t'es  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associated  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  ts  pub- 
lished only  in  the   first  issue  of  the  Railway   Age   Gazette   for   each  month. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  4SS- 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  January,  1917,  New 
York. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,   Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  20-22,   1917,  Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  S7th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  months 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.   57th   St.,   New   York. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  B.  &  O.,  Mt.  Royal  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Next  conven- 
tion,  January   23-25,    1917,   Hotel   Aster,   New   York. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,   Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave.,. 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,   Hotel   La   Salle,   Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel   Statler,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday,. 
February,    May,    September   and  November,   Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday,. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples- 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March   19-22,   1917,   Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,. 
July,  August  and   September,  Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.   39th  St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623  Bris- 
bane Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month.  New 
York  Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonie 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York.  Next  annual  meeting,  January  16,  1917,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,   New   York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta.,. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.   Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg.,. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,  September,  November,   10  A.   M.,  Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Club. — Harry  S.  Fox,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Regular 
meetings,   1st   Saturday  in  month,   Boody  House,  Toledo. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York,. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,   New  York. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg.,. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  August,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand" 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,  July  and  August,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and" 
August,  Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — E.  N.  "Layfield,  1735  Monadnock  Block,. 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  January, 
Julv  and  August,  Chicago.  Extra  meetings,  except  in  July  and" 
August,  generally  on  other  Monday  evenings.  _  Annual  meeting,  Ist 
Wednesday  after   1st  Thursday  in  January,   Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 


I  Commission  and  Court  News  I 


allllUUIUIIIIUUUIIIIIUIIHIIIIUIUIIIUIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIHHIIIIIHIUIIUIIIIIIIIIIIHIIHimillltllllllllnillllillllllllllllllllllllllllir 

George  P.  Wilson  has  been  chosen  as  commissioner  ol 
transportation  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
succeeding  William  A.  SprouU. 

The  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  on  Jan- 
uary 2  denied  the  application  of  the  railroads  for  increased  de- 
murrage charges  applicable  to  intrastate  trafific.  The  Montana 
Railroad  and  Public  Service  Commission  also  recently  refused 
to  grant  an  increase  in  demurrage  rates.  On  December  27,  the 
Michigan  Railroad  Commission  issued  an  order  providing  for 
intrastate  demurrage  charges  identical  with  those  now  applicable 
to  interstate  business,  to  become  effective  on  three  days' 
notice. 

In  the  hearing  on  reconsignment  charges  before  the  Illinois 
Public  Utilities  Commission  at  Chicago  on  W^ednesday  C.  W. 
Galligan,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  testified  that  in  one  week  in  November  over  200  cars 
of  coal  were  held  a  total  of  about  850  days  in  the  Glen 
yards,  Chicago,  waiting  for  reconsignment  orders.  J.  F. 
Porterfield,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  testified  that  the  average  cost  of  reconsigning  a  car 
at  Mendota  (Illinois)  was  40  cents  for  clerical  work  plus 
$250  for  switching. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  held  a  hearing  on 
January  9,  to  consider  proposed  advances  in  intrastate  de- 
murrage rates.  The  Corporation  Commission  of  Oklahoma 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  January  16,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering a  similar  application  of  the  railroads  for  an  increase 
in  demurrage  charges.  At  the  instance  of  the  Society  of 
Equity,  a  farmers'  organization,  the  legislature  of  North 
Dakota  passed  a  resolution  on  January  6,  asking  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  hold  a  hearing  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  on  the  new  demurrage  charges. 

In  accordance  with  the  understanding  reached  at  the  confer- 
ence at  Washington  on  December  20  and  21  betv/een  representa- 
tives of  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  to  consider  proposed 
changes  in  the  reconsignment  rules,  the  railroads  have  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  a  request  that  they  be  put 
into  effect  on  short  notice,  new  rules  for  reconsignment  and  diver- 
sion. These  provide  charges  ranging  from  $2  to  $5  a  car.  These 
new  tariffs  were  prepared  at  a  meeting  of  traffic  officers  in  Chicago 
on  December  28  and  copies  were  sent  to  F.  B.  Dow,  examiner- 
attorney  for  the  commission,  to  be  sent  by  him  to  trade  organi- 
zations and  shippers.  The  purpose  is  to  reach  some  kind  of  a 
compromise  basis  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  shippers  and 
the  commission,  but  which  will  prevent  undue  detention  of  cars 
by  abuse  of  the  reconsignment  privilege.  The  tariffs  first  pro- 
posed by  the  railways  were  vigorously  opposed  by  the  ship- 
pers. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of  Commerce,  re- 
ports that  during  the  calendar  year  1916  American  shipyards 
built  1,163  merchant  vessels  of  520,847  gross  tons  which  have 
been  officially  numbered  for  American  shipowners.  American 
shipbuilders  also  built  50  vessels  of  39,392  gross  tons  for 
foreign  owners,  making  a  total  output  of  1,213  vessels  of 
560,239  gross  tons  for  the  twelve  months.  The  record  output 
for  the  United  States  w-as  614,216  gross  tons  built  during  the 
12  months  ended  June  30,  1908,  and  the  1916  record  was  also 
exceeded  during  the  fiscal  year  1855  when  583,450  gross  tons 
were  built,  all  of  wood,  except  7  iron  vessels  of  1,891  gross 
tons.  Of  the  1916  output  152  vessels  of  414,029  gross  tons 
were  built  of  steel,  which  was  exceeded  by  the  output  of 
149  steel  vessels  of  450,017  gross  tons  during  the  fiscal  year 
1908.  The  output  of  that  year,  however,  was  mainly  for  the 
Great  Lakes,  while  most  of  the  steel  tonnage  of  1916  has  been 
built  for  the  ocean  foreign  trade.  For  the  first  9  months  of 
1916  ocean  steel  merchant  tonnage  of  American  shipyards 
exceeded  by  30,000  tons  the  British  output,  but  after  May 
30  the  British  yards  began  to  increase  work  on  merchant 
shipping. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

1"hc  commission  has  suspended  until  May  5  proposed  increased 
rates  on  vegetables  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  points  taking  the 
same  rates,  to  Meridian,  and  Jackson,  Miss. 

Examiner  Wilbur  LaRose,  Jr.,  began  hearings  in  New 
York  City,  on  Tuesday  last  on  the  petition  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  supported  also 
by  numerous  Jersey  City  interests,  for  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
on  freight  from  western  points  to  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and 
other  points  on  the  west  side  of  New  York  harbor.  Rates' 
from  western  points  are  the  same  to  New  York  as  to  Jersey 
<■  ity;  but  to  the  railroads  terminating  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  river,  the  cost  is  approximately  3  cents  per  100  lb. 
more  to  New  York,  this  being  the  cost  of  the  water  transfer. 
The  New  Jersey  people  declare  that  their  rates  should  be 
made  less  than  those  to  New  York  by  the  amount  of  the  cost 
of  the  transfer  across  the  river  or  bay.  Complaint  is  also 
made  that  carload  shipments,  reconsigned  from  New  Jersey 
terminals,  arc  taken  to  points  in  the  harbor,  by  water,  at  $2 
a  car,  whereas  cars  reconsigned  to  points  in  New  Jersey  must 
pay  $5  a  car.  The  first  witness  for  the  petitioners  was  Calvin 
Tomkins,  former  dock  commissioner  of  New  York  City,  who 
is  the  author  or  sponsor  of  elaborate  plans  for  improving  the 
freight  facilities  of  the  harbor.  On  cross-examination,  Mr. 
Tomkins  said  that  he  had  manufacturing  interests  in  New 
Jersey  and  also  was  financially  interested  in  a  port  develop- 
ment project  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  harbor.  J.  Spencer 
Smith,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Commerce, 
proposed  at  the  hearing  that  the  railroads  terminating  in  New 
Jersey  should  pool  their  interests,  as  against  the  New  York 
Central.  The  New  York  Central  reaches  New  York  City 
without  going  through  New  Jersey.  The  governments  of 
New  York  City  and  State  and  the  mercantile  organizations  of 
the  city  are  opposing  the  New  Jersey  petition;  but  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  Staten  Island,  which  is  a  borough  of  New 
York  City,  are  siding  with  New  Jersey.  Staten  Island,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  harbor,  is  very  close  to  New  Jersey. 


Rice  from  California 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan. 

A  proposed  carload  rate  of  60  cents  per  100  lb.  on  rice  from 
California  to  the  Missouri  river  and  intermediate  territory  as 
far  back  as  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  is  found  justified.  C42 
I.  C.  C,  437.) 


"Two  for  One"  and  "Follow  Lot"  Rules 

In  re  furnishing  cars  at  carrier's  convenience.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  McChord : 

The  commission  finds  not  justified  a  proposed  cancellation  of 
application  of  "two  for  one"  and  "follow  lot"  rules  to  certain 
lail-and-water  rates  from  California  ports  to  Atlantic  ports,  de- 
pressed by  all-water  rates.     (42  I.  C.  C,  380). 

Lake  and  Rail  Rate  Cancellations  (No.  2) 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  commission  finds  that  the  carriers  have  not  justified  a 
proposed  cancellation  of  joint  rail-lake-and-rail  class  and  com- 
modity rates  from  points  in  the  East  to  points  south  and  west 
of  the  Great  Lakes  now  maintained  by  the  rail  carriers  in  con- 
nection with  the  boat  lines  operating  on  the  lakes,  the  Cleveland 
&  Buffalo  Transit  Company  and  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navi- 
gation Company. 

More  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  commission  decided, 
in  Lake  Line  Applications  Under  Panama  Canal  Act,  33  I.  C.  C, 
699.  that  the  eastern  rail  carriers  should  not  be  allowed  to  operate 
steamship  lines  on  the  great  lakes.  Subsequently  to  that  decision 
the  rail  carriers,  with  certain  exceptions  disposed  of  their  in- 
terests in  their  respective  boat  lines  and  filed  tariffs  providing 
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for  tlie  discontinuance  of  tlie  tlirougli  service  in  which  they  and 
their  affiliated  lake  lines  liad  theretofore  heen  jointly  engaged. 
At  least  16  of  the  boats  previously  owned  by  the  trunk  lines 
have  since  l)een  taken  from  the  lakes  and  arc  now  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  service,  while  more  than  30  of  them  have  been  pur- 
chased by  a  recently  organized  company  known  as  the  Great 
Lakes  Transit  Corporation. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  hearing  in  this  proceeding  only  two  of  the 
so-called  independent  boat  lines,  the  Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Transit 
Company  and  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company, 
were  engaged  in  the  transporation  of  package  freight  from 
points  in  the  east  to  point.s  south  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes 
under  joint  rail-lake-and-rail  rates  with  the  eastern  trunk  lines. 
Two  boat  lines  owned  by  railroads  were  similarly  engaged, 
namely,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transporation  Company,  which  was 
oi)erating  under  an  injunction  temporarily  relieving  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company  from  the  effect  of  the  commission's 
order  in  the  case  above  cited ;  and  the  Canada  Atlantic  Transit 
Company,  owned  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of 
Canada,  the  commission  having  vacated  its  order  denying  that 
carrier  permission  to  continue  the  operation  of  its  boat  line  on 
the  lakes.  Subsequently  to  the  hearing  the  temporary  injunc- 
tion issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  dissolved.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  v.  United 
States,  234  Fed.,  682.  The  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation  is 
now  operating,  but  it  is  engaged  principally  in  port  to  port  ser- 
vice, and  as  yet  it  has  not  joined  with  the  trunk  lines  in  estab- 
lishing rail-lake-and-rail  rates  to  the  territory  involved  in  this 
proceeding  (42  L  C.  C.  513). 


Coal  for  Pennsylvania  Mines 

Ford  Collieries  Company,  et  al.  v.  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  et 
at.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

Increased  rates  on  bituminous  and  cannel  coal  in  carloads 
from  group  2  points  in  the  Freeport  district  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  line  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  to  destinations  in  eastern 
New  York,  New  England,  and  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
are  found  to  be  properly  aligned  with  rates  on  similar  coal  from 
neighboring  mines  on  other  lines  of  railroad  to  the  same  desti- 
nations. Complaint  dismissed  and  orders  of  suspension  vacated 
(42  L  C.  C,  200). 

Transcontinental  Rates 

Briefs  are  to  be  filed  with  the  Commission  on  January  15  in 
the  transcontinental  freight  rate  cases,  hearings  on  which  were 
concluded  at  Spokane  on  December  IS.  A  compromise  advance 
in  westbound  rates  of  10  cents  per  100  lb.  in  carloads  and  25 
cents  for  less  than  carloads  became  effective  on  December  30 
when  the  commission  declined  to  suspend  the  tariffs.  The  com- 
promise basis  was  proposed  by  the  carriers  as  a  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  the  advanced  rates  filed  to  become  effective  on 
September  1  in  compliance  with  the  commission's  last  order  in 
the  case.  A  more  permanent  settlement  will  be  attempted  as  the 
result  of  the  hearings  recently  concluded. 


Export  Rates  on  Agricultural  Implements 

National  Implement  &  Vehicle  Association  of  the  United 
States  et  al.  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  et  al.  Opinion  by  Commis- 
sioner Hall. 

The  commission  finds  that  the  carload  rates  on  agricultural 
implements  from  points  in  trunk  line  and  central  freight  associa- 
tion territories  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  for  export  are  not 
unreasonable.  The  present  export  rate  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  is  28  cents,  minimum  weight,  30,000  lb.,  comparing  with  a 
domestic  rate  of  31.5  cents,  minimum  weight  24,000  lb.  The 
exporters  brought  up  the  difficulties  of  competing  abroad  and 
also  showed  that  the  carloading  was  much  heavier,  the  packing 
much  stronger  and  as  a  result  the  freight  claims  much  lower. 
They  also  showed  that  the  annual  volume  of  movement  was 
large,  the  haul  long  and  the  movement  concentrated,  the  business 
at  certain  seasons  being  tendered  in  trainload  loads.  The  com- 
mission, on  the  other  hand,  brought  up  that  the  earnings  at  the 
present  rates  were  not  excessive  and  decided  that  a  greater  dif- 
ference between  domestic  and  export  rates  should  not  be  re- 
quired.    (42  I.  C.  C,  461.) 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

At  a  hearing  before  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  on  January  5,  the  railroads  proposed 
the  adoption  of  reconsignnient  regulations  on  carload  freight 
identical  with  those  offered  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  with  the  exception  that  they  asked  that  they 
be  made  applicable,  in  intrastate  traffic,  only  to  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  coke  and  coal  briquettes.  B.  J.  Rowe, 
coal  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  offered  evidence 
to  sliow  that  the  repeated  reconsignnient  of  coal  cars  is  a 
widespread  practice.     The  hearing  was  continued. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  second  dis- 
trict, has  issued  a  report  on  its  inquiry  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  the  notice  given  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the  New 
York  Central  of  changes  in  time  table  between  Albany  and  Troy 
on  the  4th  of  December.  The  two  roads,  jointly,  run  "belt  line" 
trains  between  these  cities — six  miles  apart — and  for  many  years 
have  run  these  trains  every  30  minutes  for  about  18  hours  every 
day.  The  patronage  having  shrunk  severely,  a  large  number  of 
trains  uerc  taken  oft',  and  the  notice  was  not  issued  to  the  pub- 
lic until  about  three  days  before  the  change  took  effect.  The 
commission  concludes  that  the  roads  deliberately  aimed  not  to 
take  the  public  into  their  confidence,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed change;  and  it  is  characterized  as  a  "most  high-handed 
proceeding,  in  absolute  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  public  and 
of  the  duty  which  common  carriers  owe  to  the  public  to  give 
reasonable  and  adequate  service."  To  make  such  a  radical 
change  without  giving  the  public  a  chance  to  protest  was  in- 
excusable. The  commission  thinks  of  requiring  all  railroads  to 
give  seven  days'  notice  of  proposed  changes  in  time  tables,  and 
also  to  inquire  further  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  this  diminu- 
tion of  passenger  service  between  Albany  and  Troy. 

New  York  Annual  Report 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Public 
Service  Commission,  second  district,  was  issued  this  week. 
It  calls  attention  to  important  changes  in  the  powers  of 
the  commission  effected  by  recent  court  decisions.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  LTlster  &  Delaware  case  held  that  the 
commission  had  power  upon  proper  showing  to  permit  an 
increase  of  the  mileage  book  rate  above  two  cents  a  mile, 
notwithstanding  the  "mileage  book  law"  which  restricted  it 
to  that  figure.  The  court  held  that  the  Public  Service  Com- 
missions Law  of  1907  superseded  all  previous  enactments 
and  gave  the  two  commissions  (first  district  and  second  dis- 
trict) absolute  power  over  rates.  In  the  New  York  and 
Queens  Gas  case  the  court  held  that  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  the  power  to  review  the  rea- 
sonableness of  a  decision  of  the  commission,  but  only  to 
annul  the  order  for  some  violation  by  the  commission  of  a 
rule  of  law.  Under  the  "Jitney  Bus  Law,"  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts,  the  commission  has  established  the  policy  that  no  jitneys 
will  be  permitted  to  compete  with  existing  street  railways  which 
are  giving  reasonable  service. 

All  of  the  New  York  Central's  electric  zone  in  Westchester 
county  has  now  been  freed  of  grade  .crossings,  except  at 
Tarrytown.  Among  important  crossings  now  being  elim- 
inated is  that  at  Harlem  avenue,  outside  of  Buffalo,  at  which 
57  tracks  of  three  railroads  cross  one  of  the  main  highways 
into    Buffalo. 

The  report  repeats  the  request,  contained  in  a  recent  de- 
cision, for  power  over  the  physical  surroundings  of  grade 
crossings.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  commission  has  found 
that  the  removal  of  brush  or  other  obstructions  to  vision 
would  make  the  crossing  as  safe  as  reason^  would  require. 

The  commission  asks  for  additional  inspectors  in  the  divi- 
sion of  light,  heat  and  power  to  inspect  the  vast  overhead 
electrical  construction  of  the  state,  much  of  which  is  known 
to  be  in  a  condition  so  unsafe  as  to  be  a  menace  to  life 
as  well  as  to  continuity  of  service.  It  also  asks  for  an 
appropriation  to  help  support  the  Bureau  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  now  engaged  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  interests  of  the  various  states  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  physical  valuation  of  common  car- 
riers. The  report  contains  the  usual  statistics.  The  accident 
figures  show  no  great  change,  despite  the  great  increase  of 
business  during  the  year. 
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An  appropriation  is  asked,  for  this  year,  of  $421,000  as 
against  $404,000  last  year,  and  the  legislature  is  urged  to 
repeat  its  appropriation  for  grade  crossing  elimination  work. 
Many  important  eliminations  are  now  pending  for  which  no 
funds  are  avalable. 


PERSONNEL  OF    COMMISSIONS 

Dwight  M.  Lewis  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  succeeding  Clifford  Thome, 
resigned. 

J.  A.  Guiher,  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  board, 
succeeding  Clifford  Thorne,  resigned. 

Confirmation  of  Winthrop  M.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  voted  by  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  night.  The  vote, 
taken  after  opposition  had  delayed  action  for  nearly  a  month, 
stood  42  to  15.  AH  of  the  Senators  of  the  so-called  progressive 
wing  of  the  Republican  party  and  one  Democrat,  Senator  HoUis, 
voted  in  the  negative.  Fourteen  Republicans  joined  the  Demo- 
crats voting  for  confirmation. 

Edward  D.  Chassel,  the  announcement  of  whose  appointment 
as  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Iowa,  to  succeed  the  late  James 
H.  Wilson,  was  made  in  the  issue  of  December  8,  was  born 
on  May  25,  1858,  in 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 
In  early  life  he  settled 
with  his  parents  on  a 
farm  near  Iowa  Falls, 
la.,  where  he  grew  to 
young  manhood.  In  1882 
he  graduated  from  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers' 
College,  and  for  a  while 
taught  school,  closing  his 
teaching  experience  as 
principal  of  the  schools 
of  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa.  In 
1884  he  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  as  editor  of 
the  Osage  (Iowa)  News. 
and  later  became  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Le- 
Mars  (Iowa)  Sentinel. 
From  1889  to  1906  he 
was  in  the  general  pub- 
lishing   and    blank    book 

business.  In  1894  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
re-elected  to  this  same  body  in  1904  and  1906.  From  1907  to 
1913  he  was  state  binder,  and  directly  thereafter  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business.  More  recently  he  has  been  the  manager  of 
a  large  group  of  farms.  His  appointment  as  railroad  commis- 
sioner of  Iowa  became  effective  December  1,  1916. 


COURT   NEWS 

Railways  Win  Advantage  in  Illinois  Passenger  Case 

The  first  phase  of  the  hearing  before  Federal  Judges  Evan 
Evans,  George  A.  Carpenter  and  Kenesaw  M.  Landis,  at  Chicago, 
on  the  application  of  the  railroads  for  an  order  enjoining  the 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  from  interfering 
with  new  passenger  rates  of  2.4  cents  a  mile  in  Illinois,  terminated 
on  January  6,  with  the  advantage  with  the  carriers.  In  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Carpenter  the  case  is  the  greatest  law  suit  that 
has  arisen  in  the  country  for  a  great  many  years.  The  court 
denied  the  cross  bill  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission 
asking  that  the  supplemental  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  be  set  aside  and  that  both  orders  be  suspended,  on 
the  ground  that  the  only  court  with  jurisdiction  to  attack,  modify, 
enforce  or  annul  an  order  of  the  commission  is,  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  the  district  where  the  petitioner  (the  Business 
Men's  League  of  St.  Louis)  resides.  The  majority  of  the  court 
also  denied  the  motion  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  to  dismiss  the  application  for  an  injunction  for  want  of 
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jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  action  to  enforce  an 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  the  only 
court  that  could  entertain  such  an  action  was  that  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Missouri.  Certain  portions  of  a  motion  by  the  car- 
riers to  strike  out  parts  of  the  answer  of  the  defendants  were 
granted,  among  which  was  the  allegation  that  the  petition  of  the 
Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  not  been  made  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  an  unjust  discrimination  against  St.  Louis;  that  the 
action  had  been  started  at  tlie  instigation  of  the  carriers  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  an  advance  of  passenger 
fares  and  freight  rates  in  Illinois  for  their  own  benefit.  The 
contention  of  the  defendants  that  there  was  no  substantial  evi- 
dence before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  support 
its  supplemental  order  of  October  17,  was  also  stricken  out  by 
the  order  of  the  court. 

The  application  for  a  temporary  injunction  was  denied  by  the 
court,  on  the  grounds  that  the  case  would  finally  be  disposed  of 
before  January  15,  when  the  new  tariffs  are  to  become  effective. 
On  January  9,  the  hearing  on  the  application  of  the  carriers  for 
a  permanent  injunction  was  opened  before  Judge  Landis.  The 
nature  of  this  proceeding  is  such  that  only  one  judge  is  required 
to  sit. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  January  8 
held  valid  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  requiring  re- 
construction of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  bridge  across  the 
Ohio  river  at  Ohio  Falls,  at  an  additional  cost  of  $400,000  to 
improve  navigation.  An  injunction  prohibiting  reconstruc- 
tion except  according  to  War  Department  plans  was  affirmed. 

The  court  decided  that  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern, the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Chicago,  Indiana  & 
Southern  are  not  entitled  to  damages  for  cost  of  new  bridges 
over  the  Little  Calumet  river,  near  Gary,  Ind.,  made  nec- 
essary by  the  Calumet  drainage  project. 

Sweeping  Prohibition  of  Interstate  Liquor  Traffic 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  Mondaj'  last 
upheld  as  constitutional  and  valid  the  Webb-Kenyon  law, 
prohibiting  shipments  of  liquor  from  "wet"  to  "dry"  states. 
It  also  sustained  the  recent  law  of  West  Virginia  prohibiting 
importation  in  interstate  commerce  of  liquor  for  personal 
use.  Chief  Justice  White  announced  the  majority  opinion, 
to  which  Justices  Holmes  and  Van  Deventer  dissented. 
Justice  McReynolds,  while  agreeing  with  the  majority  de- 
cision, did  not  concur  in  the  opinion. 

The  decision  says: 

"The  all-reaching  power  of  government  over  liquor  is 
settled.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  cut  out  by 
the  roots  the  practice  of  permitting  violation  of  state  liquor 
laws.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  complete 
authority  to  prevent  paralyzing  of  state  authority.  Congress 
exerted  a  power  to  co-ordinate  the  national  with  the  state 
authority." 

The  court  holds,  according  to  an  official  abstract  of  the 
decision — "That  the  West  Virginia  law,  besides  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoxicants  except  as  to  that 
which  is  permitted  for  medical,  sacramental  and  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  also  forbids  all  transportation  of  liquor  and 
all  receipt  and  possession  of  liquor  transported  in  the  state, 
whether  originating  in  or  outside  of  the  state;  and,  although 
it  does  not  prohibit  personal  use,  puts  serious  restrictions 
upon  the  power  to  obtain  for  such  use.     .     .     . 

"It  is  decided  that  Congress  had  the  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  adopt  the  Webb-Kenyon  law,  whether  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  original  reasoning  or  in  the  light 
of  the  previous  legislation  by  Congress  and  the  decisions  of 
the  court  holding  that  legislation  valid.  It  is  therefore  de- 
cided that,  by  virtue  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  law,  there  is  no 
power  to  ship  intoxicants  from  one  state  into  another  in 
violation  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  law  of  the  state  into 
which  the  liquor  is  shipped.  The  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce may  not  be  used  to  convey  liquor  into  a  state  against 
the  prohibitions  of  its  laws,  or  to  use  interstate  commerce  as 
the  basis  for  a  right  to  receive,  possess,  sell  or  in  any  manner 
use  liquor  contrary  to  the  state  prohibition." 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

S.  l'\  Ruth  has  been  elected  auditor  of  the  MinncapoHs  &  Raiuj- 
River,  vvitli  headquarters  at  Deer  River,  Minn.,  succeeding  F.  A. 
Bill,  retired. 

Meade  T.  Spicer,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  executive  assistant 
with  oflice  at  Richmond. 

H.  VV.  Oliver  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Georgia  South- 
ern &  Florida,  writh  ofJice  at  Macon.  Ga.,  succeeding  W.  F. 
Buchannon,  resigned  to  accept  service  elsewhere. 

J.  F.  Pickard  has  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Atlapta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  vice 
W.  E.  Paschall,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

J.  W.  Orr  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Ohio  River  & 
Western,  with  office  at  Woodsfield,  Ohio,  succeeding  Charles  A. 
Brown,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  the  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

F.  E.  VVinburn,  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Atlanta  &  West 
Point,  and  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  has  been  appointed 
general  claim  agent,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  office  of 
freight   claim   agent   is   abolished. 

T.  B.  Hamilton,  general  manager  of  the  Vandalia  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  elected  resident  vice-president  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.   Louis. 

Benjamin  McKeen,  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  announcement  of  whose 
election  as  fifth  vice-president,  with  the  same  headquarters,  was 
made  in  these  columns 
in  the  issue  of  December 
29,  was  born  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  on  January 
23,  1864.  He  attended 
Worcester  Polytechnic 
School  in  1881  and  1882, 
and  then  entered  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute, 
from  which  he  graduated 
in  1885  with  the  degree 
of  mechanical  engineer. 
In  September,  1885,  he 
took  employment  with 
the  Terre  Haute  &  In- 
dianapolis (Vandalia)  as 
a  draftsman  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  ma- 
chinery at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  From  this  time  up 
to  April,  1886,  he  was 
rodman  on  the  engineer- 
ing corps  of  this  road,  and  from  April,  1886,  to  January,  1887, 
resident  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  work  on  the  Terre 
Haute  &  Logansport,  also  a  part  of  the  Vandalia.  On  January 
1.  1887,  he  was  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Logansport  division  of  the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis,  being 
also  made  chief  engineer  of  construction  in  completing  the  In- 
diana &  Lake  Michigan  in  1S89.  From  January.  1894,  to  June, 
1901,  fie  was  superintendent  of  the  Peoria  division  of  the  Terre 
Haute  &  Indianapolis,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  April,  1902, 
superintendent  of  the  main  line  division  of  this  same  road.  In 
April,  1902,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
terminal  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  in  December,  1903,  he  was  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis,  and  its  successor,  the  Vandalia. 
He  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
We.st  of  Pittsburgh  on  January  1,  1913.  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  his  present  election,  as  noted  above,  became  effective. 

\V.  B.  Biddle,  first  vice-president  of  tlie  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
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cisco  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  elected  president,  succeeding 
W.  C.  Nixon,  deceased.  E.  D.  Levy,  second  vice-president 
and  {.-eneral  manager  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  has  been  elected 
lirst  vice-i)resident.  N.  M.  Rice,  third  vice-president  and 
chief  purchasing  officer  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  elected  second 
\  icc-prcsidenl.     Mr.  Levy  has  been  elected  also  a  director. 

J.  O.  Crockett,  having  resigned  as  vice-president  of  the  Mex- 
ico Northwestern  on  January  1,  1917,  that  position  has  been 
aboli.shed,  and  the  duties  performed  by  him  will  be  assumed 
liy  J.  J.  Pruett,  general  manager;  Walter  Clarke,  having  resigned 
as  assistant  treasurer,  that  position  has  been  abolished,  and  here- 
after the  duties  performed  by  him  will  be  assumed  by  O.  W. 
Borrelt,  controller,  with  office  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chih.,  Mexico, 
and  all  correspondence  in  connection  with  the  treasury  depart- 
ment should  be  addressed  to  him.  C.  K.  Jameson  has  been  ap- 
pointed auditor. 

Operating 

E.  J.  Hardy  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  on  the  Butte  di- 
vision of  the  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Great  Falls,  Mont, 
vice  J.  E.  Teague,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

H.  C.  McMaster  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Mexico  Northwestern,  with  office  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chih.,  Mex., 
and  G.  W.  Young  has  been  appointed  car  accountant,  vice  C.  F. 
Myers,   resigned. 

David  Francis  Crawford,  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as  general  manager 
was  made  in  these  col- 
umns last  week,  was 
born  on  December  4, 
1864,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that 
city  and  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  Academy. 
He  entered  railway  serv- 
ice in  April,  1880,  with 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  as  a 
clerk  in  the  freight  de- 
partment. From  Decem- 
ber 1,  1885,  to  December 
1,  1889,  he  was  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  Altoona 
shops  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  then  ap- 
pointed inspectoi-  in  the 
test  department,  holding 
this  latter  position  up  to 
February  1,  1892,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
shops,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  From  July  1,  1895,  to  November  U 
1899,  he  was  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  at 
Fort  Wayne,  and  from  November  1,  1899,  to  August  1,  1903,  he 
was  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  the  same  headquarters. 
On  August  1,  1903,  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  with  office  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  succeeds  Benjamin  McKeen  as  general  man- 
ager, with  the  same  headquarters,  as  noted  above. 

E.  T.  Kennan,  assistant  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  car  service,  vice  W.  M.  Prall,  retired 
under  the  pension   department   regulations. 

W.  Stephenson  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
and  E.  W.  Bissell,  chief  despatcher,  of  the  St.  Louis-Southwest- 
ern at  Illmo,  Mo. ;  E.  M.  Cooper,  assistant  superintendent  at 
this  point,  is  transferred  to  Pine  BlufT,  Ark. 

Ora  H.  Hoblis  has  been  promoted  to  supervisor  of  refrigera- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  qeadquarters  at  Baltimore, 
Md.  Mr.  Hobbs  was  formerly  a  superintendent  and  more  re- 
cently was  on  the  stafif  of  the  operating  executive  of  this 
road. 

F.  G.  Bennett,  acting  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Atlanta  &  West  Point,  and  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  at 
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Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with  office 
at  Montgomery,  and  the  office  of  acting  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation is  abolished. 

F.  E.  Martin  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Estherville,  la. ; 
H.  A.  Houston  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  at  Sibley,  la., 
succeeding  A.  N.  Williams,  resigned  to  go  with  another  com- 
pany. 

H.  F.  Anderson,  general  manager  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  lines  north  of  the  Red  river,  with  office 
at  Parsons,  Kan.  He  will  be  succeeded  as  general  manager  at 
Dallas  by  W.  E.  Williams,  now  general  manager  at  Parsons,  Kan. 

R.  D.  Fitzmaurice,  superintendent  of  the  Providence  division 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  East- 
ern Grand  division,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
George  A.  Poore,  chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Provi- 
dence division,  succeeding  Mr.  Fitzmaurice. 

C.  B.  Gorsuch,  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  transferred  to  Baltimore  in  the  same 
capacity,  succeeding  P.  C.  Allen,  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
business.  T.  J.  Brady,  trainmaster  at  Glenwood,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  promoted  to  superintendent  at  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  Mr. 
Gorsuch.  C.  W.  Van  Horn,  assistant  superintendent  at  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  at  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  succeeding  T.  E.  Jamison,  assigned  to  other  duties,  and 
W.  M.  Haver  succeeds  Mr.  Van  Horn  as  assistant  superintendent 
at  Pittsburgh. 

Traffic 

Wm.  J.  Pitt  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Baltimore,   Md. 

O.  L.  Kinney,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Pere  Marquette  at 
Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  succeeding  W.  C.  Tousey,  resigned. 

W.  R.  Eastman  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  passenger 
department,  of  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  with 
office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  succeeding  E.  H.  Boynton,  New  England 
passenger  agent,  retired. 

W.  L.  White,  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Salt  Lake  &  Utah,  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  effective 
January  1,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

W.  I.  Lightfoot,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
appointed  general  passenger  agent,  vice  W.  L.  Danley,  appointed 
passenger  department  assistant  to  the  traffic  manager. 

F.  L.  Wemple,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Mexico  Northwestern  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chih.,  Mexico,  has  re- 
signed, effective  February  1,  1917,  to  take  service  elsewhere, 
and  F.  J.  Clark  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent,  efifective  January  1,  1917. 

Joseph  Weed,  chief  clerk  to  the  coal  freight  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  with 
office  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  vice  R.  R.  Blydenburgh,  transferred 
to  division  freight  agent,  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  Railroad. 

C.  II.  Mitchell,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  has  been 
appointed  division  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Butte,  Mont.,  succeeding  W.  J.  Keeley,  assigned  to  other 
duties.  He  will  be  succeeded  at  Great  Falls  by  H.  R.  Wahoske, 
with  the  title  of  division  freight  and  passenger  agent. 

D.  M.  McGeen  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Butte,  Mont.,  with  joint 
supervision  over  the  traffic  of  that  road  and  the  Butte,  Ana- 
conda &  Pacific.  II.  L.  McLaughlin  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  agent,  freight  and  passenger  department,  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  R.  L.  Ford,  commercial  agent  at  Everett,  Wash. 

B.  E.  Morgan,  general  freight  agent  of  the  New  York,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 


freight  tmiUc  manager,  with  the  same  headquarters,  the  former 
position  having  been  abolished.  Edward  Kluever  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  J.  11.  Grant,  assistant  general  freight  agent,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  tariff  bureau,  also  with  office  at  Cleveland. 

L.  V.  Bruce,  commercial  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  at 
Edmonton,  Alta,  succeeding  A.  E.  McMaster,  resigned  to  accept 
service  with  another  company,  .\lbert  Davidson,  general  agent 
at  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Bruce  as  commercial 
agent  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  J.  D.  McAuley,  traveling  freight 
and  passenger  agent  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  succeeds  Mr.  Davidson, 
with  the  title  of  commercial  agent. 

Charles  H.  Morehouse,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  l-e,  with  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed eastern  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  New  York 
City,  succeeding  Robert  H.  Mills,  resigned  to  accept  service  with 
another  company.  Mr.  Morehouse  has  been  succeeded  by  E.  R. 
Leis,  now  general  agent  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  R.  M. 
Bachellor,  division  freight  agent  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  same  head- 
quarters. 

C.  E.  Carlton,  general  agent  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  has  been  appointed  general  eastern  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York  City.  This  is  a  newly-created  position, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Carlton  will  extend  over  the  states  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  New 
England  states.  R.  C.  Foote,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Chicago, 
succeeds  Mr.  Carlton,  and  W.  R.  Butler,  soliciting  freight  agent 
at  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr.  Foote,  with  the  same  headquarters  as 
at  present. 

George  Stephen,  the  announcement  of  whose  promotion  to 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  effective  No- 
vember 6.  1916,  with  office  at  Winnipeg,  Can.,  appeared  in  these 
columns  in  the  issue  of  December  15,  was  born  on  July  5,  1876, 
at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  He  entered  railway  service  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  June,  1889,  as  a  clerk  in  the  foreign  freight 
department.  In  September,  1899,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk 
in  the  general  freight  office  at  Winnipeg,  Can.,  and  from  July 
to  December,  1900.  he  was  traveling  freight  agent.  From  Jan- 
uary to  June,  1901,  he  was  contracting  agent  in  the  Kootenay 
district  in  British  Columbia,  and  from  June,  1901.  to  December, 
1906,  he  was  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office  at  Winnipeg, 
Can.  In  December,  1906,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  holding  this  connection 
until  May,  1909,  when  he  was  promoted  to  general  freight  agent. 
He  was  made  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  on  March  1.  1916, 
which  position  he  left  to  become  freight  traffic  manager,  as  noted 
above. 

Purchasing 

Eugene  McAulifTe,  general  fuel  agent  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  resigned,  effective 
February  1.  to  become  vice-president  of  the  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Company  of  Paducah  and  Sturgis,  Ky.  He  was  born  in 
1866,  at  London.  Fng.,  coming  to  this  country  as  a  young  boy. 
In  1884  he  entered  railway  service  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
as  a  shop  apprentice.  Later  he  was  advanced-  to  locomotive 
fireman  and  then  to  engineer  with  this  same  company.  Subse- 
quently he  spent  five  years  in  the  mechanical  and  operating 
departments  of  various  railroads  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  in  1894  entered  the  service  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Ft.  Scott  &  Memphis,  now  a  part  of  the  Frisco  system,  being 
appointed  full  agent  in  1903.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  general 
fuel  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  jointly,  at 
about  the  same  time  becoming  president  of  the  Brazil  Block 
Coal  Company,  and  in  1910  general  manager  of  the  Crawford 
Valley  Mining  Company.  He  organized  the  Railway  Fuel  As- 
sociation, of  which  he  was  president  in  1908  and   1909. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

A.  A.  Miller  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock,  Ark', 
succeeding  R.  C.  White,  promoted. 
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L".  (jribl)ins  has  bcin  appoitited  division  master  mechanic  of 
till'  Smiths  l-alls  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  with  otlice  at 
Smitlis  i'alls,  Ont.,  vice  F.  Ronaldson,  promoted. 

B.  1".  Dickinson,  supervisor  of  signals  of  the  West  Jersey  & 
Seashore  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  lias  been  transferred  as  supervisor 
of  signals  to  the  riiiladclphia  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Persifer  Frazer  Smith,  Jr.,  whose  appointment  as  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  announced  in  these 
columns  last  week,  was 
born  August  1,  1870,  at 
West  Chestnut,  Pa. 
After  leaving  high  school 
he  entered  Warralls 
Technical  Academy,  from 
which  he  graduated  in 
June,  1887.  In  October, 
1887,  he  was  employed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  as 
an  apprentice  in  the 
shops  at  Altoona,  Pa. 
After  several  minor  pro- 
motions he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  road 
foreman  of  engines  on 
the  Pittsburgh  division 
in  February,  1892,  and 
in  August,  1893,  was 
transferred  with  same 
title  to  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago. 
On  February  1,  1895,  he  was  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic 
at  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  shops,  and  in  November,  1896,  was  pro- 
moted to  master  mechanic  of  the  Cresline  (Ohio)  shops  and  the 
Toledo  division.  From  January  1,  1900,  to  December  31,  1911, 
he  was  consecutively  master  mechanic  of  the  Logansport,  Denni- 
son  and  Columbus  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis.  On  January  1,  1912,  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power,  central  system,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West 
of  Pittsburgh,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appoint- 
ment, noted  above. 

Oliver  P.  Reese,  the  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Central  system,  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West,  with  ofifice  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  made  in 
these  columns  last  week, 
was  born  on  May  29, 
1876,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  graduated  from  Pur- 
due university  in  1898, 
and  the  following  August 
entered  railway  service 
as  an  apprentice  with 
the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, at  Louisville,  Ky. 
From  January,  1900,  to 
September  of  the  same 
year  he  was  a  draftsman 
in  the  Pennsylvania  shops 
at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and 
from  September,  1900,  to 
September,  1901,  he  was 
engaged  on  special  work 
for  this  same  company  at 
its  shops  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.  In  September,  1901, 
he  was  made  a  special  ap- 
prentice, and  in  August, 

1903,  appointed  gang  foreman  in  the  shops  at  Allegheny,  Pa. 
From  February,  1904,  to  December  of  the  same  year  he  was 
foreman  of  tests  for  the  company  at  the  St.  Louis  world's  fair, 
following  which  he  was  appointed  motive  power  inspector.  From 
May,  1904,  to  May,  1906,  he  was  general  division  foreman,  and 
in  June,  1908,  was  promoted  to  division  master  mechanic.  In 
June,  1910,  he  became  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power,  and 
in  September,  1911,  was  advanced  to  master  mechanic.  On  May 
31,  1915,  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power 
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in  the  oliice  of  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  his  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  motive  power  became  effective,  as  noted  above. 

Special 

Thomas  W.  llulmc,  secretary  of  the  Presidents'  Conference 
Committee  on  Federal  Valuation  of  the  Railroads,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice-chairman,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Howard  H.  Hayes,  formerly  general  tourist  agent  of  the  Wylie 
Camping  Company,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  tours  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and 
the  Union  Pacific,  jointly,  succeeding  S.  A.  Hutchison,  whose 
death  was  noted  in  these  columns  last  week. 

Howard  C.  Phillips,  assistant  general  secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dents' Conference  Committee  on  Federal  Valuation  of  the  Rail- 
roads, has  been  elected  general  secretary,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr. 
Phillips  was  born  on 
May  6,  1869,  at  New 
York,  and  graduated 
from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity in  1890,  with  the  de- 
gree of  C.  E.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  he  be- 
gan railway  work  as  as- 
sistant engineer  with  the 
New  York  &  Northern, 
now  a  part  of  the  New 
York  Central,  at  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
with  that  road  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1893,  when  he 
went  to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford 
as  assistant  engineer  on 
construction,  serving  first 
on  four-tracking  work 
at  Milford,  Conn.,  and 
then  to  October,  1895,  on 

the  track  elevation  in  Boston.  He  was  then  to  1898  in  New 
Mexico,  part  of  the  time  engaged  on  location  survey  work  for 
the  Pecos  Valley  &  Northeastern.  In  February,  1898,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  System 
as  inspecting  engineer,  serving  until  October,  1899,  in  New  Mexi- 
co, and  working  out  of  Topeka,  Kan.  From  October,  1899,  to 
the  following  October  he  was  in  charge  of  building  branch  lines 
in  Oklahoma,  and  then  to  June,  1901,  was  in  charge  of  grade 
reduction  and  line  changes  near  Ottawa,  Kan.  He  was  then 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  in 
charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  line  between  Chicago  and  Kan- 
sas City.  From  February,  1903,  to  June,  1904,  he  was  engineer 
of  the  Western  Grand  division  of  the  Santa  Fe,  at  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  and  then  was  transferred  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  complete 
the  surveys  and  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  San 
Francisco  &  Northeastern,  with  the  title  of  chief  engineer  of 
that  line.  In  September,  1906,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  Los  Angeles,  and  in  April,  1912,'  was  appointed  valua- 
tion engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  System,  with 
office  at  Chicago.  He  resigned  that  position  in  August,  1915,  to 
become  assistant  general  secretary  of  the  Presidents'  Conference 
Committee  on  Federal  Valuation  of  the  Railroads,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1917,  was  elected  general  secretary  of  that  organization. 


H.  C.  Phillips 


OBITUARY 

R.  J.  Harlan,  general  manager  of  the  Wadley  Southern  and 
the  Louisville  &  Wadley,  with  office  at  Wadley,  Ga.,  died  re- 
cently at  Belding,  Mich.,  at  the  age  of  48. 

Harry  Chester  Hooker,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Erie 
at  New  York,  died  on  January  7  at  his  home  in  that  city  at  the 
age  of  47.  Mr.  Hooker  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  in 
1899  became  private  secretary  to  Frederick  D.  Underwood, 
then  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  When  Mr.  Un- 
derwood was  elected  president  of  the  Erie  in  1901,  Mr.  Hooker 
accompanied  him,  and  was  retained  as  private  secretary,  and 
later  became  assistant  to  the  president. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Colorado  &  Wyoming  has  ordered  two  six-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  reported  as  having  placed  an  order 
with  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works  for  10  Mikado  locomotives. 

The  Columbia,  Newberry  &  Laurens  has  ordered  one  Con- 
solidation locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  British  War  Office  has  ordered  50  Consolidation  and 
75  Prairie  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Guantanamo  Sugar  Company,  Cuba,  has  ordered  one 
Prairie  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  ordered  40 
Santa  Fe  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Silver  Falls  Timber  Company,  Silverton,  Ore.,  has  or- 
dered one  Mikado  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  ordered 
two  six-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works. 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West. — A  report  says  that  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  has  an  order  from  this  road  for  75  locomo- 
tives.     This    item    has    not   been    confirmed. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  300  tank  and  125 
drop   bottom   gondola   cars. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  has  issued  in- 
quiries  for  300  to  400  box   cars. 

The  Russian  Government  is  negotiating  with  Canadian  car 
builders  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  so-called  pood  cars. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  100  10,000  gal.  capacity 
tank  cars  ;  100  composite  convertible  ballast  cars,  and  has  asked 
for  tentative  prices  on  400  50-ton  composite  coal  cars  and  200 
steel  underframes. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  will  build  1,000  gon- 
dola cars  in  its  Tacoma,  Wash.,  shops.  The  cars  will  have 
wooden  sides,  and  be  equipped  with  steel  center  sills.  The 
trucks  will  be  let  to  the  Griffith  Wheel  Works  of  South  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

The  French  Government,  through  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  has 
issued  an  inquiry  accompanied  by  specifications  for  approximately 
20,u00  railroad  cars  of  four  types.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  40,000  cars  mav  be  purchased  and  that  the  total  purchases 
will   be   about  $40,000,000. 

Union  Pacific. — On  the  recent  order  for  freight  cars  placed 
by  the  Union  Pacific  with  several  car  builders,  Bettendorf  steel 
underframes  will  be  applied  to  1,500  box  and  1.000  automobile 
cars,  and  both  steel  underframes  and  trucks  are  specified  for  400 
box  and  2,700  refrigerator  cars.  This  makes  a  total  of  5,600 
steel  underframes  and  3,100  trucks  furnished  the  Union  Pacific 
by  this  company. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  5  dining  cars,  16  coaches 
and  3  combination  baggage  and  express  cars,  and  has  asked  for 
tentative  prices  on  2  combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars. 

SIGNALING 

The  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  to  instal  automatic 
block  signals  on  its  line  from  J.  &  B.  Junction  to  Clarion  Junc- 
tion, Pa.,  twenty  miles. 


Edward  N.  Ihirlcy,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion,   has    resigned. 

C.  L.  Mellor,  formerly  western  representative  of  the  Barco 
Brass  &  Joint  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  sales,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

L.  W.  Miller,  formerly  eastern  representative  of  the  Barco 
Brass  &  Joint  Company,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion  with   Fahn-Mcjunkin,   Inc.,   New   York  City. 

Arthur  Aigeltinger,  vice-president  of  the  Manganese  Steel 
Rail  Company,  New  York,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
company,  in  place  of  W.  G.  Pearce,  who  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board. 

W.  W.  Darrow,  secretary  of  the  Camel  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  railway  specialties  and  supplies,  with  general  offices 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  this  com- 
pany,  effective   January   1. 

C.  C.  Bradford,  for  several  years  sales  manager  of  the  U.  S. 
Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned 
from  the  company,  effective  January  1.  Mr.  Bradford  has  an- 
nounced no  plans  for  the  future. 

Charles  H.  Eib,  for  some  time  past  a  member  of  the  sales 
force  of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  111., 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales  of  the  Chicago  district, 
succeeding  D.  S.  Guthrie,  resigned  to  become  affiliated  with 
another   company. 

H.  T.  Armstrong,  for  the  past  three  years  connected  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at 
Montreal,  Can.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  sales  department  of  this 
company's  Chicago  office,  calling  on  all  railroads  and  industrial 
concerns  using  locomotives  m  western  territory. 

Waldo  H.  Marshall,  whose  resignation  as  president  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  was  accepted  a  few  weeks 
ago,  after  a  long  fight  had  been  waijed  against  the  manage- 
ment by  Isaac  Cates,  of  Baltimore,  and  other  minority  stock- 
holders, has  become  associated  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
In  his  new  position  he  will  assist  E.  R.  Stettinius,  the  partner 
in  charge  of  the  export  department. 

Thomas  Wyatt  Gentry,  for  many  years  southern  sales 
representative  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  died 
January  8  at  his  home  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  was  66  years 
old,  having  been  born  September  19,  1850.  He  was  at  one 
time  master  mechanic  on  the  Richmond  &  Danville,  now  part 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  in  1893. 

D.  M.  Kagay  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  publication 
department  of  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Company,  Inc.,  effective  January 
1.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Kagay  has  held  the  position 
of  advertising  manager  of  the  Richards-Wilcox  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Aurora,  111.,  and  has  been  the  editor  of  the  two 
house  organs  published  by  that  firm.  Prior  to  that  time,  Mr. 
Kagay  was  advertising  manager  for  the  Appleton  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Hatavia,  111. 

The  Central  Creosoting  Company,  Chicago,  has  purchased 
the  property  of  the  Chicago  Creosoting  Company.  The 
officers  of  the  new  company  are:  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  S.  H.  Bingham,  president  American  Tar  Products 
Company;  president,  Joseph  B.  Card,  president  Indiana  Zinc 
Creosoting  Company;  vice-president,  E.  J.  Stocking,  formerly 
sales  manager,  Chicago  Creosoting  Company;  secretary,  Wm. 
W.  Thompson.  Wm.  W.  Thompson  &  Co.;  treasurer,  Richard 
Tenwick. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  now  has  under  construction 
at  Hawthorne,  III.,  nine  new  buildings,  which  will  add  approxi- 
mately 319.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  to  the  company's  plants, 
making  an  increase  in  manufacturing  space  of  20  per  cent.  Alto- 
gether, nine  buildings  are  being  erected,  five  of  one  story,  and 
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four  of  five  stories.  Tlie  one  story  structures  are  for  exten- 
sions for  manufacturing  equipment,  for  enameled  wire,  braided 
wire,  etc.,  while  the  five-story  buildings  provide  space  for  an 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  equipment  for  telephone  ap- 
paratus. 

Stowell  Cortland  Stebbins,  western  sales  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Lansing  Company,  Lansing,  Mich.,  the  announce- 
ment of  whose  election  as  secretary  was  made  in  these  columns 
last  week,  was  born  at 
Lansing,  Mich.,  July  29, 
1886.  After  leaving  high 
school  he  attended 
the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  the 
University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  In 
July,  1910,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Lans- 
ing Company  as  an  as- 
sistant timekeeper,  and  a 
year  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  sales  de- 
partment. In  1912  he 
was  appointed  western 
sales  manager,  and  in 
1914  he  also  took  over 
the  duties  of  advertising 
manager,  holding  these 
two  positions  until  his 
present  election,  as  noted 
above.     In    addition    he 

was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  suc- 
ceeds Harry  E.  Moore,  elected  vice-president. 

J.  G.  Blunt,  superintendent  of  the  general  drawing  room  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  has  been  appointed  mechanical 
engineer  of  that  company  with  headquarters  at  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.  Mr.  Blunt  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the 
company  or  its  predeces- 
sors since  1897.  He  was 
born  April  7,  1868,  at 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  He 
took  the  mechanical  en- 
gineering course  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
After  spending  four 
years  as  machinist  and 
draftsman  with  various 
manufactu  ring  com- 
panies, he  accepted  a  po- 
sition in  1897  as  a  drafts- 
man with  the  Brooks 
Locomotive  Works  at 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  and  later 
became  chief  draftsman 
of  that  company.  Mr. 
Blunt  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  or 

its  predecessors  continuously  since  that  time.  When  the  engi- 
neering work  of  all  the  company's  plants  was  consolidated  at 
Schenectady  he  was  transferred  to  that  plant  as  engineer  of  the 
drafting  department  and  later  became  superintendent  of  the 
general  drawing  room. 

The  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  recently 
has  bought  outright  the  entire  property  and  business  of  the 
Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company,  Chicago.  This  purchase 
gives  the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  in  addition  to 
its  present  works,  an  open  hearth  steel  plant  and  a  blooming 
mill,  as  well  as  a  complete  line  of  nails,  wire  and  wire  prod- 
ucts. Samuel  Hale,  formerly  with  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Com- 
pany. Chicago,  and  later  general  manager  of  the  Algoma 
Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  becomes  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  steel  division.  There  will  be  no 
other  change  in  the  management,  S.  J.  Llewellyn  remaining 
as  president  and  George  F.  Davie  as  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer.    The  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Company  started  in  1905 
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in  a  small  way  with  a  rolling  mill  at  East  Chicago  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  bars  and  shapes.  At  that  time 
it  had  a  capacity  of  about  30,000  tons  per  year.  It  has 
always  been  active  in  the  railway  supply  field.  With  the 
properties  it  has  recently  acquired,  and  with  improvements 
whicli  will  soon  be  finished,  it  will  have  plants  having  an 
output  of  275,000  tons  annually.  Its  products  now  include 
common  bar  iron,  plain  and  twisted  reinforcing  bars,  refined 
bar  iron,  bar  iron  for  car  work,  engine  bolt  and  stay  bolt  iron, 
wrought  iron  and  steel  tie  plates,  and  a  full  line  of  steel 
bars,  wire  rods,  wire  nails  and  other  wire  products.  It  now 
has  iron  rolling  mills  at  East  Chicago,  Ind.;  high  carbon  steel 
rolling  mills  at  Marion,  Ohio;  an  open  hearth  jjlant  and  a 
blooming  mill  at  South  Chicago,  and  a  rod  mill  and  wire 
works  at  Seventy-ninth  street,  Chicago. 

The  Atlas  Preservative  Company  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York, 
announces  a  re-organization  of  the  company  whereby  the  weed- 
killing  business  will  be  continued  according  to  the  Atlas  "A" 
method,  under  the  name  of  the  Chipman  Chemical  Engineering 
Company,  Inc.,  beginning  January  1,  1917.  The  staff  of  the 
company  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Atlas  Preservative  Com- 
pany of  America,  Inc.  R.  N.  Chipman,  manager  of  the  Atlas 
Preservative  Company,  will  be  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Chipman  Chemical  Engineering  Company.  The  company's 
executive  offices  will,  as  heretofore,  be  at  95  Liberty  street,  New 
York.  The  factory  will  be  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  will  have  double  the 
capacity  of  the  present  facilities  of  the  company. 


Hugh  M.  Wilson  Resigns  as  Vice-President  of  McGraw  Publishing 
Company 

Hugh  M.  Wilson,  formerly  associated  with  The  Railway  Age 
and  for  several  years  its  owner,  and  since  1910  first  vice-president 
of  the  McGraw  Publishing  Company,  has  resigned  from  the  lat- 
ter    position     to     devote 
himself    to    his    personal 
interests. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
in  journalistic  work  dur- 
ing practically  his  entire 
business  life.  His  first 
experience  was  as  city 
editor  of  the  Jackson- 
ville (111.)  Daily  Jour- 
nal. He  subsequently 
was  reporter  on  the 
Minneapolis  Evening 
Star,  but  in  1889  changed 
to  the  technical  paper 
field  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Lumberman.  With  but 
one  brief  interruption 
since  he  has  devoted  his 
energy  and  abilities  to 
the  object  of  developing 
magazines   in   trade   and 

technical  lines.  He  gained  his  first  experience  with  railroad 
-papers,  as  an  associate  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Railroader 
and  shortly  after  that  publication  was  consolidated  with  The 
Raikvay  Age,  at  Chicago,  he  was  made  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  new  organization.  He  subsequently  became  manager  of  The 
Railway  Age,  meanwhile  continuing  as  secretary-treasurer,  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  company  in  1899. 

In  these  years,  although  busily  engaged  in  the  business  de- 
partment of  the  paper,  he  found  much  time  for  editorial  work, 
particularly  on  news  matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  His  familiarity  with  this  branch  of  railroad 
work  soon  made  him  an  authority  and  fitted  him  for  the  work 
he  did  as  secretary  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation from  1897  to  1902. 

His  energy  was  perhaps  best  displayed  by  the  publication  dur- 
ing the  International  Railway  Congress  at  Washington,  in  1905, 
of  a  daily  edition  of  The  Raikvay  Age,  which  was  designated  as 
the  official  journal  of  the  congress.  Supplementing  the  praise 
showered  on  him  by  both  American  and  foreign  delegates  for  the 
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success  of  this  enterprise,  he  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the  Or- 
der of  Leopold  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

In  1906  the  Wilson  Company,  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  con- 
trolling owner,  was  organized,  taking  over  The  Railway  Age  and 
the  Street  Railway  Review,  which  had  just  then  been  pur- 
chased and  which  was  changed  shortly  to  the  Electric  Railway 
Review  and  from  a  monthly  to  a   weekly  publication. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  W^ilson  sold  both  papers.  The  Railway 
Age  was  consolidated  with  the  Railroad  Gazette  to  make  the 
present  Railway  Age  Gazette,  while  the  McGraw  Publishing 
Company  purchased  the  Electric  Railway  Review  and  consoli- 
dated it  with  the  Street  Railway  Journal  under  the  name  of  the 
Electric  Railway  Journal. 

Mr.  Wilson  immediately  went  abroad  for  an  extended  trip, 
and  on  his  return  in  June,  1909,  was  elected  vice-president  and  a 
director  of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
He  continued  with  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company  until  1910 
when  he  was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  McGraw  Publish- 
ing Company,  the  position  he  is  now  relinquishing. 

To  quote  from  the  Engineering  Record :  "Mr.  Wilson's 
strength  as  a  publisher  and  his  success  in  building  up  strong 
technical  magazines  has  been  due  to  his  ability  to  sense  the  trend 
of  events,  and  to  keep  before  him  meanwhile  certain  clear  ideals 
as  to  the  place  of  the  magazine  in  its  industry  or  profession. 
He  never  faltered  in  his  presentation  of  the  truth,  when  the 
speaking  of  the  truth  was  timely  and  would  be  productive  of 
good.  Frequently  that  course  offended  powerful  interests,  who 
were  unable  to  see,  as  he  saw  it,  that  the  ultimate  good  of  all 
could  be  served  only  by  such  a  course.  But  that  never  caused 
him  to  hesitate.  His  influence  not  only  on  the  journals  with 
which  he  was  connected  but  on  the  whole  field  of  trade  and 
technical  journalism  will  be  a  lasting  one." 

Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Orders 

Unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  at  the  close  of  business  on  December  31,  1916, 
were  11,547,286  tons,  the  largest  total  ever  recorded.  This 
was  an  increase  of  488,744  tons  over  the  orders  reported  as 
unfilled  on  November  30,  1916,  a  month  previous.  The 
orders  at  present  are  over  three  times  those  at  the  same 
time   two  years  ago. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

S.\ws. — The  Simonds  Manufacturing  Company,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  has  issued  a  180-page  catalogue  of  its  line  of  saws,  knives, 
files    and    special    steels. 

Portable  Tools. — Portable  Tools  of  Chosen  Value  is  the 
title  of  a  small  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Stow  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  Stow  flexi- 
ble  shafting. 

Kerosene  and  Oil  Burners. — The  Hauck  Manufacturing 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  80,  describing 
and  illustrating  its  concrete  heater  for  use  with  concrete  mixers 
in  cold  weather.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  application  of 
these  burners  for  thawing,  for  preheating  in  connection  with 
welding,  and  in  forges  and  melting  furnaces. 

High  Speed  Steel. — Catalogue  No.  33,  recently  issued  by  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  gives  very  complete  information  rela- 
tive to  the  company's  alloy  and  tool  steel.  The  book  is  in  five 
sections,  dealing  respectively  with  the  following  subjects :  I, 
Midvale  carbon  tool  steels,  special  alloy  tool  steels,  high  speed 
steels  and  Steelite.  H,  Midvale  tool  steel  specialties,  steels  for 
hot  work,  miscellaneous  steels,  machinery  steels,  etc.  HI,  Mid- 
vale alloy  steels.  IV,  Forged  shear  blades,  forged  die  blocks, 
steel  rolls,  etc.,  and  forgings.  IV,  Tables  and  useful  information, 
and  curves  showing  critical  temperatures  and  physical  properties. 
Under  the  various  sections  information  is  given  as  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  steel,  its  working,  the  grade  numbers  and  uses 
of  the  various  temper  grades,  the  list  of  brands  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  each  brand  is  best  adapted,  and  the  list  of  extras, 
etc.  The  booklet  contains  144  pages,  and  has  an  18-page  index. 
The  Midvale  Steel  Company  has  also  recently  issued  a  separate 
booklet  giving  information  as  to  Midvale  high  speed  tool  steels. 
This  booklet  has  22  pages  and  a  number  of  illustrations  of  ma- 
chines on  which  high  speed  steel  is  being  used. 
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Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — A  contract  for  grad- 
ing for  a  second  track  of  this  road  between  Marion  Center, 
Pa.,  and  Home,  has  been  let.  The  present  passing  sidings  be- 
tween these  stations  will  be  connected  up,  making  a  double  track 
for  3.5  miles.  Work  on  new  passing  sidings  at  Clarion  Junction, 
Pa.,  will  soon  be  completed. 

Charlotte,  Monroe  &  Columbia. — Plans  are  being  made  for 
building  an  extension,  it  is  said,  from  Jefferson,  S.  C,  northwest 
to  Monroe,  N.  C,  about  30  miles.  The  company  now  operates 
a  line  from  McBee,  S.  C,  where  connection  is  made  with  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  northwest  to  Jefferson,  18  miles. 

Interprovincial  &  Jam^s  Bay. — The  Dominion  parliament 
has  been  asked  to  extend  the  time  in  which  to  build  this  pro- 
jected line.  The  plans  call  for  building  from  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific branch  line  from  Mattawa,  Ont.,  now  terminating  at  Lums- 
den's  Mills,  Que.,  to  or  towards  the  Des  Quinze  river.  Pringie, 
Thompson,  Burgess  &  Cote,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  are  solicitors  for  ap- 
plicants. 

Louisville  &  Nashville. — Surveys  for  building  a  10-mile  ex- 
tension have  been  made,  it  is  said,  from  Norton,  Va.,  to  the  head 
waters  of  Guest  river  in  the  Black  mountain  section. 

Miltenberg  &  Southeastern. — Incorporated  in  Louisiana  with 
$100,000  capital,  and  headquarters  at  Alexandria,  it  is  said, 
to  build  a  line  from  Miltenberg,  La.,  to  a  connection  with  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  a  point  about  eight 
miles  south  of  Alexandria;  also  to  build  from  Miltenberg  west 
to  Leesville,  about  45  miles,  with  the  privilege  of  building  exten- 
sions. W.  D.  Brewer,  president;  N.  S.  Scott,  vice-president; 
Ernest  Bullington,  secretary-treasurer;  G.  B.  Morley,  W.  A. 
Brewer,  F.  D.  Ewen  and  E.  W.  Glynn  are  stockholders. 

New  Orleans,  Ft.  Jackson  &  Grand  Isle.— See  New  Or- 
leans and  Lower  Coast. 

New  Orleans  &  Lower  Coast. — This  company  was  organized 
some  time  ago  to  take  over  and  operate  the  New  Orleans,  Ft. 
Jackson  &  Grand  Isle,  and  will  build  an  extension  from  Burns,  La., 
to  Venice,  a  distance  of  about  16  miles.  The  new  line  will  follow 
the  Mississippi  river  the  entire  distance.  No  special  engineering 
difficulties  are  presented.  No  contracts  for  this  undertaking  have 
as  yet  been  let.     H.  D.  Emerson,  president,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — 
This  company  will  spend  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  dur- 
ing 1917  in  reducing  grades,  rebuilding  stations,  installing  sidings 
and  reducing  the  curvature  on  its  lines  in  Washinton  and  Oregon. 

Roby  &  Northern. — This  company  will  let  contracts  in  April 
for  the  construction  of  an  extension  of  its  line  from  North  Roby, 
Tex.,  to  Sweetwater,  Tex.,  23  miles.  While  the  engineers  have 
not  yet  completed  surveys  for  the  entire  distance,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  approximately  8,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  per 
mile;  the  maximum  grade  will  be  one  per  cent  and  the  maximum 
curve  three  deg.  There  will  be  four  steel  and  concrete  bridges, 
averaging  1,200  ft.  each.  A  roundhouse,  a  machine  shop  and 
terminals  are  planned  at  Sweetwater.  The  first  section  of  the 
line,  rimning  from  Roby  to  North  Roby,  a  distance  of  5  miles 
and  amounting  to  about  12  per  cent  of  the  entire  work,  has  al- 
ready been  completed.  No  rolling  stock  will  be  purchased,  as 
this  has  been  provided  for  previously.  L.  C.  Eastland,  Hillsboro, 
Tex.,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

Westfield  River  (Electric).— Residents  of  Huntington, 
Worthington,  Chesterfield  and  Cummington  have  petitioned 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  it  is  said,  to  pass  a  bill  incorporat- 
ing the  Westfield  River  Railway.  The  company  is  to  have  a 
capital  of  $182,000  and  plans  to  build  an  electric  line  along  West- 
field  river  and  Major  brook.  L.  E.  Hardy,  Huntington,  is  in- 
terested. 

Wilkes-Barre  &  Hazleton  (Electric).— Preliminary  surveys 
are  being  made  to  build  an  extension,  it  is  said,  south  via 
McAdoo,  Pa.,  to  Tamaqua.  where  a  connection  is  to  be  made 
with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading. 
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Another  Reason 
for  Federal 
Regulation 


•One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ought  to  be  given  exclusive  juri.sdiction  over  rates  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  situation  created  on 
Monday  of  this  week  as  to  passenger 
fares  in  Illinois.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had  ordered  the 
Illinois  roads  to  remove  the  discrimina- 
tion against  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Keokuk,  la.,  cau.sed  by  the 
difference  in  the  level  of  passenger  fares  in  Illinois  and  the 
fares  for  interstate  travel  between  Illinois  and  Iowa  and 
IVIissouri  and  had  prescribed  2.4  cents  a  mile  as  the  reason- 
able rate.  To  protect  themselves  against  the  penalty  for 
"violation  of  the  Illinois  2-cent  fare  law  the  railroads  first 
applied  to  the  federal  court  at  Chicago  for  an  injunction 
against  its  enforcement  in  order  that  they  might  put  the  rates 
approved  by  the  federal  commission  into  effect  on  Monday 
as  ordered,  but  Judge  Landis  denied  the  petition.  Tariffs 
increasing  the  rates  in  Illinois  had  been  filed  with  the  Illinois 
■commission  Ijut  had  been  suspended.  On  Monda}',  therefore, 
the  roads  were  confronted  with  the  mandate  of  the  Illinois 
legislature  prohibiting  them  from  charging  more  than  2  cents 
per  mile  and  an  order  of  the  federal  commission  to  desist 
from  charging  less  than  2.4  cents,  unless  they  choose  to  reduce 
the  inter.state  rates  to  2  cents.  To  reduce  the  rates  to  St. 
Louis  and  Keokuk  to  2  cents  would  require  a  similar  reduc- 
tion to  other  points  to  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
inission,  after  an  extensive  investigation,  has  found  2.4  cents 
the  reasonable  rate,  and  would  allow  the  Illinois  legislatur;- 
to  regulate  interstate  passenger  fares  without  an  investigation. 
It  was  too  late  to  a.sk  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  suspend  its  order  until  the  roads  can  appeal  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  After  the  latter  has  called  Judge  Landis' 
-attention  to  its  decision  in  the  Shreveport  case  it  may  be  pos- 
•sible  to  put  the  commission's  order  into  effect,  but  meanwhile 
the  state  of  Illinois  is  allowed  to  nullify  the  act  of  the  federal 
j!oyernment  and  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  state  commerce 
iigainst  interstate  commerce  in  spite  of  the  Shreveport  deci- 
sion. The  fact  that  in  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  state  rates 
are  lower  than  those  found  reasonable  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  (\immission  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  whv  some 


people  prefer  to  retain  in  the  states  the  authority  over  such 
matters,  although  few  would  deny  that  more  weight  should 
be  attached  to  a  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission than  to  the  action  of  a  state  legislature. 


Brotherhoods' 

Soft  Pedal 

Strike  Talk 


The  general  chairmen  and  officers  of  the  four  railway  broth- 
erhoods held  a  meeting  in  Chicago  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 
After  the  meeting  a  formal  statement 
was  given  out  in  which  it  was  said  that 
no  nation-wide  railway  strike  is  now 
contemplated  by  the  brotherhoods  and 
implied  that  anybody  who  asserted  the 
the  contrar)'  is  an  enemy  to  truth.  There  is  a  remarkable 
difference  between  this  statement  and  those  which  came  fre- 
({uently  from  the  same  source  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year  1916.  During  that  time,  on  every  cxrcasion  when  a 
spokesman  for  the  brotherhoods  could  break  into  print,  he 
announced  that  unless  the  railways  granted  all  their  demands 
they  would  tie  up  ever}-  line  in  the  countn,-.  The  more  recent 
statement  seems  to  indicate  tliat  they  now  have  no  intention  of 
striking,  either  preceding  or  following  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Adamson  law. 
The  ver\'  pacific  attitude  now  assumed  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  ver}-  belligerent  one  maintained  until  recently. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  reversal  of  refonn  ?  The 
only  explanation  this  paper  can  suggest  is  that  the  brother- 
hoods have  decided,  and  no  doul)t  wisely,  that  while  Con- 
gress is  considering  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  prevent 
strikes  on  railroads,  is  a  good  time  to  apply  the  soft  pedal  to 
talk  about  tying  up  all  the  railroads  of  the  country.  Mean- 
time, however,  it  w^ill  be  obser\'ed  that  the  leaders  of  the 
brotherhoods  continue  bitterly  to  oppose  the  passage  of  any 
legislation  which  may,  to  any  degree,  restrict  their  right  to 
strike.  This  clearly  indicates  that  whatever  may  be  their 
immediate  purpose,  they  look  forward  to  a  time  in  the  future 
when  they  expect  to  find  the  right  to  strike  an  important 
weapon  in  their  armor}-.  In  the  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  that  the  pacific  intentions  which  thev  now  express 
should  have  ver}-  little  influence  on  the  course  taken  bv  Con- 
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gross.  The  bitter  ojiposition  which  the  brotherhoods  make 
to  the  least  restriction  of  their  riglit  to  strike  is  perhaps  the 
best  evidence  of  the  need  for  restricting  it. 


Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor  and  from  tlie  point 
of  view  of  tlie  manufacturer  of  railway  supplies  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  purchase  by  an  American 
The  bouth  syndicate    of    ?1 5,000,000    10-year    6 

American  Railway  per  cent  convertible  notes  of  the  Cen- 
p.   11  tral  Argentine  is  particularly   interest- 

ing. England  has  been  selling  back  to 
us  great  quantities  of  our  own  railroad  securities,  but  there 
has  not  been  a  public  market  in  this  country  for  securities 
of  South  American  railroads.  English  investors  own 
\ery  large  amounts  of  South  American  railroad  securities, 
with  the  conse(iuence,  of  course,  that  the  railroad  supplies  for 
most  of  these  South  American  roads  have  been  bought  from 
luiglish  manufacturers.  At  present  the  English  security 
market  is  closed  to  South  American  railroad  companies,  and 
apparently  one  at  least  of  these  companies  has  successfully 
appealed  to  American  bankers  to  finance  its  needs.  The  10- 
year  notes  are  convertible  into  ordinary  shares  at  par.  The 
Central  Argentine  operates  about  3,300  miles  of  road,  includ- 
ing a  main  line  running  from  Buenos  Aires  through  Rosario 
northwest  to  Tucuman.  The  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  line 
have  been  in  recent  years  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
dollars.  While  it  is  true  that  the  present  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  primary  object  of  maintaining  the  sterling 
exchange  rate — the  proceeds  of  Jhe  sale  are  to  be  used  to  retire 
notes  outstanding  in  England — if  a  market  is  created  in  this 
country  for  South  American  railway  securities  it  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  in  time  South  American  railroad  companies 
will  find  it  expedient  to  finance  the  purchase  of  and  place 
the  orders  for  equipment  and  supplies  in  this  country  instead 
of  in  England. 


An  ordinary  public  dinner  is  a  function.     The  first  two  or 

three  annual  dinners  of  the  Railway  Business  Association 

.   ,      were  perhaps  merely  functions.     These 

1  he  Uinners  or  the  annual    dinners    have    now,    however, 

RailwayfBusiness   graduated    from   the   class    of    annual 

A         •   .•  functions   into  that  of   annual  events. 

/association        rj^,       ■•  •     r    j_    i  j.      c 

1  hey  have,  m  fact,  become  events  of 

great  importance  in  the  railroad  world.  They  are  no  longer 
occasions  when  those  interested  in  the  railway  and  railway 
supply  businesses  gather  for  merely  social  purposes,  break 
bread  together,  hear  some  good  speeches  and  part.  They  have 
become  occasions  when  railway  managers,  railway  supply 
men,  railway  financiers,  economists  and  public  men  gather 
to  hear  illuminating  addresses  on  the  most  immediately  press- 
ing railway  problems,  and  also  to  exchange  views  both  inside 
and  outside  the  dining  hall  on  these  subjects;  and  the  large 
number  of  men  interested  in  railway  matters  who  gather  for 
them  naturally  has  suggested  the  expediency  of  conferences 
being  held  on  the  days  preceding,  on  the  days  of  and  on  the 
days  immediately  following  the  dinners  regarding  many  im- 
portant matters.  For  example,  this  week,  because  it  is  the 
week  of  the  Railway  Business  Association  dinner,  there  have 
been  held  in  New  York  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association, 
a  conference  of  railway  executives  on  the  car  service  situation, 
a  meeting  of  the  Railway  Executives,  Advisory  Committee, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  and  conferences  and  meetings  regarding  numerous 
other  matters.  The  Railway  Business  Association  has  done 
a  great  work  since  it  was  organized  in  helping  to  bring  about 
a  better  public  understanding  of  the  railway  situation  and  a 
better  system  and  wiser  policy  of  regulation;  but  not  the  least 
important  of  the  results  of  its  activities  are  the  meetings  and 
conferences  which  have  naturally,  hnt  to  some  extent  unex- 
pectedly, come  to  be  held  during  the  week  of  its  remarkable 
annual  dinner. 


THE  ENGINEER  IN  RAILWAY  iiEKViCE 

AT  no  time  in  the  history  of  American  railway  development 
•**■  have  the  roads  i)een  confronted  with  such  a  variety  of 
problems  requiring  a  high  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
ability  as  now.  Harassed  by  legislators  and  commissions  who 
are  enforcing  regulations  which  reduce  their  incomes  while 
at  the  same  time  increasing  their  expenses,  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  able  to  survive  as  well  as  they  have  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  replacement  of  earlier  rule-of-thumb  methods  with 
those  of  more  scientific  determination.  The  future  will  in- 
crease rather  than  lighten  these  demands  and  will  require, 
even  more  than  the  immediate  past,  the  concentration  of 
trained  specialists  on  these  problems  as  they  arise.  One  is, 
therefore,  surprised  to  note  the  relatively  small  number  of 
college-trained  men  entering  railway  employ — a  number  far 
less  than  the  importance  of  the  transportation  industry  war- 
rants. 

There  are  several  more  or  less  fundamental  reasons  for 
this  condition.  One  of  these  is  the  attitude  of  some  railway 
officers  toward  technically  trained  men — an  attitude  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  railways,  but  prevalent  at  one  time  in  many 
industries. .  This  attitude  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  remark 
of  a  general  manager  of  an  important  railway,  that  if  he  had 
his  way  no  civil  engineers  would  be  employed  on  his  road, 
as  he  had  found  t\;em  too  unpractical.  Although  this  may 
be  an  extreme  statement,  it  nevertheless  represents  a  sharply 
defined  attitude  toward  engineers  on  the  part  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  railway  officers  trained  in  the  school  of  expe- 
rience. While  this  attitude  is  not  shared  by  the  majority  of 
railway  men  it  predominates  on  a  number  of  roads,  particu- 
larly in  the  middle  west,  where  the  activities  of  the  engineer- 
ing department  are  frequently  confined  to  problems  of  design 
and  construction  and  where  maintenance  of  way  matters 
are  handled  directly  by  the  operating  department. 

That  this  policy  is  not  followed  by  the  management  of 
all  roads  is  illustrated  by  the  long  continued  practice  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  handling  all  maintenance  of 
way  matters  through  an  engineering  organization,  practically 
the  entire  personnel  of  which  is  technically  trained,  and  of 
drawing  nearly  all  of  its  operating  and  executive  officers  from 
this  branch  of  the  service.  Promotions  from  the  engineering 
into  the  operating  department  have  also  been  increasingly 
frequent  in  recent  years  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  on  a 
number  of  other  important  roads.  That  a  technical  training 
does  not  unfit  one  for  the  solution  of  executive  or  operating 
problems,  as  the  remark  quoted  above  might  lead  one  to 
believe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  an  aid  to  promotion,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  number  of  leading  railway  men  who 
have  risen  through  this  branch  of  the  service,  including  Sam- 
uel Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  L.  F.  Loree, 
president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson;  J.  Kruttschnitt,  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Pacific;  S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western;  Howard  Elliott,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Haven;  A.  T.  Dice,  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading;  B.  F.  Bush,  receiver  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific;  A.  W.  Thompson,  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio;  E.  J.  Pearson,  vice-president  of  the  New  Haven;  L.  W. 
Baldwin,  vice-president  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  and  nu- 
merous others  who  might  be  mentioned. 

In  view  of  such  a  record  it  is  well  to  inquire  why  this 
feeling  of  opposition  to  technically-trained  engineers  exists 
on  some  roads.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  merit 
in  the  claim  that  many  engineers  are  unpractical  when  con- 
fronted with  the  prol)lems  of  maintenance  and  operation, 
although  proljably  not  more  so  than  the  average  man  from 
any  other  department.  It  is  unfortunately  true  tliat  most 
engineers  turn  to  construction  work  after  graduation  from 
college  because  of  the  greater  immediate  although  lower  ulti- 
mate financial  rewards.  There  is  also  something  of  the 
romantic  in  heavy  construction  work,  particularly  in  com- 
parison with  the  monotony  of  routine  maintenance.     Again, 
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many  engineers  are  unwilling  to  serve  the  apprenticeship  in 
the  maintenance  of  way  department,  which  is  essential  to  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  if  the  opportunity  comes  for 
transfer  to  the  higher  positions  in  the  operating  department 
they  do  not  have  the  requisite  practical  knowledge  of  the 
problems  and  fail,  particularly  when  surrounded  by  skeptical 
associates  from  the  school  of  experience. 

However,  the  fault  is  not  entirely  with  the  engineers.  If 
they  are  employed  successfully  on  some  roads,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  are,  the  conclusion  naturally  follows 
that  the  roads  on  which  they  are  not  considered  to  have 
made  good  must  be  at  least  partially  at  fault.  On  those 
roads  where  they  are  not  in  favor  it  will  be  found  almost 
universally  that  the  engineers  are  given  few  opportunities  to 
acquire  practical  experience  outside  of  the  construction  de- 
partment and  that  because  of  the  limited  avenues  of  pro- 
motion, the  more  ambitious  men  are  forced  to  look  elsewhere 
for  advancement.  On  the  other  hand,  on  those  roads  where 
the  engineers  have  made  good  they  are  welcomed  in  the  lower 
ranks  and  opportunities  exist  for  promotion  as  they  acquire 
the  necessary  practical  experience. 

Largely  because  of  the  indifference  with  which  the  gradu- 
ates have  been  received  by  some  of  the  railways,  the  number 
entering  their  employ  has  decreased  materially  in  recent 
years.  This  is  also  partially  a  result  of  the  rapidly  widen- 
ing scope  of  activities  presented  to  them  and  the  greater 
demand  for  their  services  in  other  industries.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  salaries  paid  by  the  railways  falling  behind 
those  received  by  engineers  for  the  same  class  of  work  in 
other  industries,  although  many  roads  have  been  forced  to 
increase  materially  the  rates  paid  during  the  past  year  to 
obtain  the  men  necessary  to  direct  the  work  under  way. 
However,  important  as  the  salary  is  in  attracting  men  in  the 
railway  service,  it  is  not  the  sole  consideration,  for  those 
roads  which  offer  their  engineers  definite  opportunities  for 
promotion  have  been  able  to  secure  and  retain  in  their  service 
all  the  men  they  desire. 

One  difficulty  which  has  led  to  some  criticism  of  college 
graduates  on  the  part  of  some  railway  men  has  been  the 
neglect  of  the  universities  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in 
railway  conditions  and  to  revise  their  courses  of  instruction 
to  prepare  their  students  more  directly  for  the  work  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform.  Years  ago,  when  the  activi- 
ties of  engineers  in  railway  service  were  confined  almost 
entirely  to  problems  of  location,  design  and  construction,  the 
courses  of  instruction  were  prepared  to  fit  the  student  for 
such  work.  Today,  when  the  period  of  long  extensions  and 
heavy  new  construction  work  is  largely  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  when  the  problems  of  maintenance  and  operation  are 
overshadowing  those  of  new  construction,  the  courses  outlined 
for  tne  students  still  cling  in  a  large  measure  to  the  old 
standards.  Most  of  the  faculty  members  themselves  have 
gained  their  practical  railway  training  in  the  construction 
rather  than  the  maintenance  of  way  department.  As  a 
result  not  only  is  the  student  instructed  primarily  in  the  prob- 
lems of  construction,  but  he  is  encouraged  to  look  for  em- 
ployment in  this  line  of  work  rather  than  the  maintenance 
department.  If  he  enters  railway  service  he  seeks  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  department,  finds  the  work  more  or 
less  temporary  in  character  and  the  chances  for  promotion  few 
and  soon  turns  to  some  other  field  of  engineering  work. 

The  universities  can  do  much  to  relieve  the  feeling  which 
now  exists  regarding  the  graduates  on  many  roads  by  revis- 
ing their  courses  of  instruction  to  conform  more  closely  to 
the  needs  of  their  graduates  who  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  enter  railway  service.  One  western  university  has  se- 
cured the  co-operation  of  an  advisory  board  of  railway  presi- 
dents to  consult  with  and  further  the  work  of  the  engineer- 
ing department.  It  is  not  advisable  that  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  design  and  construction  should  be  discontinued, 
but  the  courses  should  be  rearranged  to  permit  more  attention 


to  be  paid  to  the  problems  of  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
operating  departments.  Likewise  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty should  be  recruited  more  generally  from  those  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  this  department  of  railway 
service  and  are  themselves  familiar  with  its  problems  and 
its  opportunities. 


THE  TENDENCY  OF  RAILWAY  TAXATION 

""FHK  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  1915  showed  that  tiie  total  amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid 
by  railways,  a  very  important  item  in  their  accounts,  was  a 
little  less  than  2  per  cent  less  than  the  amount  accrued  in 
1914;  but  the  preliminary  report  for  1916  shows  that  the 
tendency  to  increase  which  has  been  sustained  with  substan- 
tial regularity  since  1900  was  only  temporarily  abated.  The 
total  amount  of  taxes  fell  off  $1,233,000  in  1915  as  com- 
pared with  1914;  but  in  1916  the  amount  increased  again  by 
$6,232,000  over  that  paid  in  1915,  and  $5,000,000  over  the 
amount  paid  in  1914. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  total  operating  revenue  and 
in  net  operating  revenue  in  1916,  the  percentage  of  each 
which  was  consumed  in  taxes  in  that  year  was  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  though  the  total  amount  paid  was  some 
$6,000,000  greater.  Even  in  1916,  when  the  bases  upon 
which  the  percentages  are  computed  were  greater  than  in  any 
year  in  the  history  of  railroads,  the  percentage  of  total  op- 
erating revenue  consumed  in  taxes  was  greater  than  in  any 
year  except  1914  and  1915  and  the  percentage  of  net  operat- 
ing revenue  represented  by  the  amount  paid  for  taxes  was 
greater  than  in  any  year  prior  to  1912. 

The  percentage  of  gross  earnings  which  was  paid  in  taxes 
varied  from  3.8  per  cent  in  1897  to  3.2  per  cent  in  1906 
and  in  five  of  the  intervening  years  was  3.2  per  cent  or  less. 
From  1907  to  1916  the  percentage  varied  between  3.1  per 
cent  in  1907  to  4.3  per  cent  in  1916,  and  in  1914  and  1915 
the  percentages  were  4.5  and  4.7,  respectively. 

The  percentage  of  net  earnings  paid  out  in  taxes  varied 
from  11.7  m  1897  to  9.5  in  1906  and  in  four  of  the  inter- 
vening years  was  slightly  under  9.5  per  cent.  The  percent- 
age increased  from  9.5  in  1907  to  12.7  in  1916  and  in  four 
of  the  intervening  years  it  was  higher  than  in  1916.  The 
highest  percentage  reached  was  in  1914,  when  the  railways 
paid  16.6  per  cent  of  their  net  operating  revenues  in  taxes. 

The  data  of  which  these  statements  are  a  summary  are 
presented  in  the  accompanying  table  which  shows  the  per- 
centage of  total  operating  revenue  and  of  net  operating  rev- 
enue consumed  in  taxes  in  each  year  from  1897  to  1916  in- 
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elusive.  The  preliminary  statement  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  1916  does  not  include  statistics  for 
the  so-called  small  roads,  nor  for  switching  and  term'nal 
companies,  which  are  included  in  the  data  for  other  years. 
The  amounts  involved  in  the  calculation  of  the  percentages 
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for  that  year  have  therefore  ueen  increased  by  the  same  i)er- 
centaij;e  of  increase  which  the  inclusion  of  similar  data  to 
those  omitted  in  the  commission's  latest  report  rejiresented  in 
the  statistics  for  191 S. 

These  figures  call  attention  in  a  striking  manner  to  tlie 
increasing  proportion  of  railwa}-  expenses  which  is  repre- 
sented in  recent  years  by  taxation.  They  also  show  that  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  in  percentage  has  taken  place  since 
1906.  In  fact,  for  a  few  years,  beginning  in  the  statistics 
presented  with  189  7,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  ratio  borne 
to  revenues  Ijy  the  amount  of  taxes.  For  the  following  years 
up  to  and  including  1906  the  percentage  represented  by  taxa- 
tion remained,  with  comparatively  small  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year,  on  a  substantial  level.  But  since  1906  there 
has  been  an  almost  steady  increase  until  the  tendency  re- 
ceived a  check  by  reason  of  the  abnormal  revenues  of  1916. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  fairly  he  said  that  this  constant  in- 
crease since  1906  in  the  proportion  of  railway  earnings  that 
has  been  paid  out  in  taxes  has  been  due  directly  to  the  sys- 
tem of  regulation  inaugurated  under  the  Hepburn  law  which 
went  into  effect  in  that  year.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  not  responsible  for  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  nor 
for  the  increase  in  this  amount  from  year  to  year.  But  the 
increase  in  taxes  is  plainly  a  manifestation  of  the  general 
tendency  of  public  regulation  since  1906  and  of  the  state 
governments  to  assume  an  appreciable  share  in  the  regula- 
tion of  railways  even  to  the  extent  of  putting  upon  them  an 
unwarranted  burden  of  taxation. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Handbook  on  Jl'ood  Preservation.  74  pages.  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in 
cloth.  Published  by  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association, 
F.  J.  Angier,  secretary,  Mf.  Royal  Station,  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Balti- 
more, Md.      Price,    $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  in  concise  form 
the  essential  information  concerning  the  preservation  of 
timber  which  has  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Wood  Preservers'  Association  and  elsewhere  during 
recent  years.  The  book  contains  a  chronology  of  the  de- 
velopment of  wood  preservation  in  this  country  and  data  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  ties,  piling  and  other  timber 
used  are  treated,  with  maps  showing  the  location  of  timber 
treating  plants.  The  common  processes  are  described 
together  with  the  materials  used.  The  book  also  contains 
a  bibliography  of  wood  preservation.  It  contains  much 
valuable  information  regarding  this  construction  material 
which  is  of  particular  value  at  the  present  time  when  timber 
is  receiving  special  attention  because  of  the  high  prices  of 
other  materials. 

Steel  Railway  Bridges.  By  Edward  C.  Dilwort'h,  designing  and  contracting 
engineer,  Pittsbtirgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  '  185 
pages,  12'/4  in.  by  9^  in.,  illustrated.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by 
D.   Van   Nostrand  Company,  New  York.     Price,   $4. 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  "It  is  the  intention  of 
this  volume  to  supply  practical  data  for  the  design  and  weight 
of  steel  for  railway  bridges."  This  aim  is  carried  out  con- 
sistently throughout  the  volume.  One  hundred  and  nine 
pages  are  devoted  to  plates  containing  weights,  curves  and 
general  plans  for  girder  and  truss  railway  bridges,  viaducts, 
swing  spans  and  turn  tables.  The  last  ten  pages  give  moment 
and  shear  tables.  In  the  first  third  of  the  book,  54  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  practical  considerations  that 
have  to  do  with  design  and  detailing  of  steel  structures.  The 
book  implies  a  thorough  knowledge  of  structural  mechanics 
and  bridge  design  and  is  consistent  in  not  entering  into  any 
theoretical  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  many  explanations 
are  accompanied  by  formulae  worked  out  with  numerical 
examples.  The  specifications  of  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association  for  steel  railway  bridges  occupy  11 
pages.  The  typography,  sketches  and  plates  deserve  special 
commendation. 


/'riritil'Ic.t  (if  h'dilroa'l  I'ran.'iportation.  By  Kmory  K.  Johnson,  Professor 
(if  'I'l  .insporliitioii  and  Coninu'rce  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  'riiurman  W.  Van  Mitre,  Instructor  in  Transportation  in  the  School 
of  Business  of  Columbia  University.  .Size  6  in.  by  9  in.,  620  pages, 
18  maps  and  39  other  illustrations.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by 
I).    Aiipleton   &   Co.,   New   '"I'ork  and   London.      Price   $2.50. 

This  book  is  a  revision  of,  or  rather  a  new  book  based  on, 
Professor  Johnson's  American  Railway  Transportation, 
which  during  the  many  years  since  its  first  appearance  in 
190.5  has  held  an  enviable  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
text  books  on  the  subject.  The  present  volume,  like  its  pred- 
ecessors, is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  American  Railroad 
System,  the  Railroad  Service,  the  Railroads  and  the  Public, 
and  the  Railroads  and  the  State.  The  authors  themselves 
speak  of  the  scope  of  the  book  as  follows: 

"This  volume  is  concerned  with  the  transportation  .service 
performed  by  steam  railroads.  It  does  not  discuss  the  en- 
gineering and  other  technical  questions  of  railroad  construc- 
tion and  operation,  but  describes  the  American  railroad  sys- 
tem, gives  an  account  of  the  service  perfomied  by  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  railroad  organization,  considers  the 
business  relations  of  the  railroads  and  the  public,  and  dis- 
cusses the  problems  of  government  regulation.  The  book  is 
a  study  in  railway  economics,  and  is  intended  to  be  an  in- 
troduction to  the  general  subject  of  railroad  transportation, 
a  volume  that  may  profitably  precede  or  accompany  a  more 
special  study  of  a  particular  branch  of  the  railway  service." 

To  cover  a  subject  as  broad  as  this  one  in  something  like 
600  pages  is  not  exactly  the  easiest  one  for  an  author  to 
undertake.  In  this  case,  however,  the  task  has  been  ex- 
tremely well  done.  The  book  is  primarily  meant  for  the 
newcomer  to  railway  problems.  It  takes  up  each  point,  ac- 
cordingly, from  the  bottom,  and  covers  it  completely.  There 
are  few  if  any  portions  of  a  problem  that  have  been  omitted, 
and  in  only  a  very  few  cases  have  the  limitations  of  space 
prevented  the  authors  from  rounding  out  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  and  leaving  loose  ends  or  incompleted  thoughts  that 
might  give  the  "innocent"  reader  a  wrong  impression.  For 
the  railroad  man  and  advanced  student  of  railway  problems 
the  book  will  also  have  an  interest  because  it  is  interestingly 
written,  and  will  serve  as  a  handy  review  of  basic  facts 
and  principles. 

There  are  a  few  more  or  less  minor  features  in  the  book, 
however,  that  should  not  pass  without  criticism.  A  number 
occur  in  Chapter  XII  on  Passenger  Service.  On  page  195 
the  authors,  in  speaking  of  the  operations  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  say:  "Eventually,  however,  the  large  railroad 
companies  will  probably  own  and  operate  the  sleeping,  din- 
ing and  parlor  cars  used  on  their  several  lines."  We  fear 
that  many  railroad  men  will  be  inclined  to  take  issue  with 
that  statement.  It  is  true,  as  the  book  says,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  large  systems  covering  large  sections  of  the 
country  will  to  some  extent  encourage  the  ownership  of 
extra  fare  equipment  by  the  railways  themselves.  The 
authors  apparently  realize  the  advantages  a  road  has  of 
being  able  to  draw  on  the  Pullman  Company  for  sleeping 
and  parlor  cars  for  seasonal  demands.  They  have,  however, 
seemingly  forgotten  the  New  Haven's  experiences  with  its 
own  extra  fare  equipment,  and  have  possibly  failed  to  realize 
the  favorable  position  a  large  system  with  a  favorable  con- 
tract is  in  as  to  securing  the  latest  and  best  Pullman  equip- 
ment, and  of  passing  it  on  as  soon  as  better  equipment  has 
been  built  to  supersede  it. 

On  page  198  the  statement  appears:  "It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  larger  traffic 
at  lower  fares  will  be  more  profitable  to  the  railroads,  but 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent passenger  business  of  American  railroads  of  a  large 
volume  of  traffic  taken  at  low  fares  would  add  to  the  net 
profits  of  the  companies."  Verily,  a.  rather  broad  way  to 
state  so  important  a  fact.  It  would  almost  appear  that  the 
authors  of    "Principles    of    Railroad  Transportation"  had 
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neglected  to  observe  that  the  two  cent  fare  laws  in  Illinois 
and  other  states  have  failed  to  encourage  increases  in  rail- 
way passenger  business.  Possibly,  too,  they  failed  to  re- 
member what  they  have  brought  out  so  clearly  in  other 
chapters,  namely,  that  in  Europe  where  passenger  fares  are 
very  low,  the  service  is  very  poor  and  the  passenger  fares 
are  purposely  made  low,  the  resulting  losses  being  made  up 
in  freight  rates,  often  twice  as  high  as  those  in  the  United 
States. 

How  the  World  Makes  Its  Liviug.     By  Logan  Grant  McPherson.     Published 
by  the  Century  Company.     435  pages,  with  index.     Price  $2. 

Mr.  McPherson  has  written  a  number  of  books  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  railroad  rates  and  railroad  regulation,  but 
while  the  present  book,  "How  the  World  Makes  Its  Living," 
takes  as  its  field  the  broad  problems  of  the  economic  life 
of  today,  it  does  not  deal  specifically  with  railroad  questions. 
Since,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the  economics  of  transporta- 
tion must  be  founded  on  a_  general  knowledge  of  broad 
economic  principles,  Mr.  McPherson's  new  book  is  of  special 
interest  to  railroad  men  and  students  of  railroad  affairs.  The 
author  says  that  the  volume  is  not  a  treatise  on  economics. 
This  is  true  insofar  as  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  pursue 
the  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  the  institution  of  property, 
money,  capital,  wages,  etc.,  through  to  a  technical  and  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  these  phenomena,  but  only  to  state, 
in  a  simple  and  easily  comprehensible  way,  the  general 
principles.  The  book  is  made  interesting  through  the 
use  of  specific  examples  illustrating  the  points  that  the  author 
wishes  to  bring  out.  Especially  interesting  are  the  chapters 
on  Organization  of  Business,  Predatory  Acquisition,  and  the 
Relation  of  the  Government  to  Industry  and  Commerce.  Mr. 
ISlcPherson  not  only  himself  sees  clearly  the  logical  evolution 
which  has  resulted  in  so  much  of  the  business  of  the  world 
being  done  by  corporations,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  describ- 
ing the  steps  in  this  evolution  so  clearly  and  simply  that  they 
should  be  comprehensible  even  to  the  man  who  does  not 
know  that  there  is  such  a  science  as  economics. 

The  following  paragraph  is  so  condensed  and  yet  so  good 
a  summing  up  of  this  process,  that  it  is  well  worth  quoting: 
"Thus  the  corporation  is  the  latest  step  in  that  evolution 
which  began  in  the  pre-historic  age  with  the  division  of  labor 
and  the  co-ordination  of  effort.  The  self-sufficiency  of  the 
individual  was  succeeded  by  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  family 
and  then  of  the  community.  For  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
community  has  been  exchanged  the  division  of  labor  and  the 
co-ordination  of  effort  throughout  civilization.  This .  has 
brought  the  organizations  of  employer  and  employee,  of  the 
partnership,  of  the  small  corporation,  and  of  the  large 
corporation." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  relation  of  the  government,  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson, while  deprecating  the  extension  of  political  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  industry  and  commerce,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  nation  should  exercise  such  control  over  "the 
activities  of  its  members  as  will  insure  their  observance  of 
those  principles  which  through  custom  and  law  have  been 
crystallized  into  the  expression  of  what  is  designated  as 
justice." 

All  through  Mr.  McPherson's  book,  both  in  the  discussions 
of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  between  govern- 
ment regulators  and  regulated  industries,  and  between  busi- 
ness organization  and  individual  enjoyment  of  life,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  testimony  of  the  late  J.  P.  ISIorgan  before  the 
Pujo  money  inquiry  committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  under- 
lying principle  of  the  success  of  the  Morgan  firm  was  con- 
fidence. Mr.  McPherson  demonstrates  by  illustration  after 
illustration  that  money  is  nothing  but  the  counters  by  which 
units  of  value  are  measured;  that  "as  results  of  the  efforts  of 
different  men  are  different  degrees  of  value,  it  follows  that 
each  should  receive  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  others  in  the 
proportion  that  the  results  of  his  efforts  are  of  value  to  them." 
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PREPARING  FOR  PROMOTION 

Chicago,  III. 

To  THE  Editor  oi-  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Bemoaning,  bewailing  and  belittling  their  lot  may  properly 
be  said  of  the  authors  of  some  letters  written  by  railroad 
clerks  and  published  in  your  columns  from  time  to  time. 
I  have  been  a  railroad  clerk  for  17  years  (for  fear  it  may 
1)C  inferred  I  am  an  "old  horse,"  be  it  said  I  am  in  my 
30th  year)  and  had  prospects  of  being  a  railroad  clerk  for 
1 7  and  some  odd  years  more,  had  I  not  conceived  what 
occurs  to  me  is  a  unique  plan,  to  "study  away"  from  a 
clerkship  to  an  ultimate  official  position. 

My  story  is  this:  Some  14  months  ago  I  realized  the 
"sorrowful  plight"  of  a  railroad  clerk  and  determined  not 
to  be  a  victim  thereof.  I  selected  what  seemed  to  the  next 
logical  position  for  myself,  which  is  chief  clerk  to  an 
operating  official.  I  first  summarized  my  duties  in  detail 
and  satisfied  myself  that  I  was  performing  them  thoroughly 
and  satisfactorily.  Then  I  analyzed  and  summarized  the 
duties  of  and  the  knowledge  required  by  the  chief  clerk  (my 
superior)  in  this  general  manager's  office.  Having  done 
this,  I  first  studied  one  by  one  the  handling  given  by  him 
of  his  routine  duties  (matters  he  handles  regularly:  each  day, 
week  or  month),  numbering  50  subjects  and  216  statements 
and  reports;  and,  second,  I  began  the  most  important  phase 
of  the  study  by  attacking  the  different  departments  reporting 
to  the  general  manager's  office  with  the  object  of  gaining 
therefrom  such  knowledge  as  I  judged  my  chief  clerk  should 
possess. 

The  car  service  department  was  the  first  to  receive  my  at- 
tention. In  order  to  study  that  department  satisfactorily  I 
divided  it  into  two  branches,  namely,  principles  and  rules 
governing  (such  as  car  service  rules,  etc.,  etc.,)  and  state- 
ments and  reports  prepared  and  received.  That  department 
has  been  covered  by  studying  (from  a  chief  clerk's  stand- 
point) one  by  one  each  principle  and  rule  and  each  state- 
ment and  report  prepared  and  received.  Next,  I  took  up 
the  study  of  a  superintendent's  organization  (there  being 
no  official  between  the  superintendent  and  the  general 
manager  on  the  road  with  which  I  am  employed.  In  order 
to  study  that  department  thoroughly  I  prepared  a  chart  of 
the  entire  superintendent's  organization  and  called  leach 
position  of  that  organization  a  unit.  These  units,  or  po- 
sitions, I  covered  by  understanding,  from  a  chief  clerk's 
viewpoint,  each  statement  and  report  prepared  and  received. 
On  this  feature  of  the  study  I  am  now  engaged  and  have 
covered  36  units,  with  many  more  remaining.  After  finish- 
ing this,  I  intend  covering  another  department  reporting 
to  our  office,  and  so  on. 

While  I  am  still  the  same  clerk  as  14  months  ago,  never- 
theless, as  the  result  of  my  study  I  possess  valuable  knowl- 
edge, and,  above  all,  the  reasonable  sureness  of  gaining  my 
object  ultimately  has  brought  a  shower  of  hope  where  gloom 
I)revailcd.  It  is  my  thought  that  perhaps  the  principles 
outlined  above  will  be  grasped  by  many  ambitious  but  for- 
lorn fellows,  anxious  to  advance  but  scattering  their  efforts 
ineffectively  in  attempts  to  secure  knowledge  upon  which  to 
justify  promotion.  The  principle  is  applicable  to  anv  po- 
sition anywhere:  Select  a  position  of  logical  promotion, 
analyze  it  and  study  its  duties  and  knowledge  one  by  one.' 

Anticipating  an  attack  along  these  lines  I  will  say  that 
my  stud}ing  is  done  strictly  outside  of  office  hours  and 
without  interference  with  my  present  duties.  The  knowl- 
edge is  gained  by  courteously  questioning  the  people  pos- 
sessing  it;   then  by  study.     I  have  yet  to  find  the  person 
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\vho  is  not  glad  to  answer  m}'  questions,  wliich  questions, 
In  llie  way,  I  try  to  make  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Amuitious  Clekk. 


THE    CHICAGO    ELECTRIFICATION    PROBLEM 

Chicago,  III. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.mlway  Age  Gazette: 

The  electrification  of  the  railroads  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict is,  in  the  first  place,  a  diplomatic  task.  To  electrify 
the  roads  in  their  present  status  would  be  wrong  technically 
and  an  impossil)ility  financially,  but  some  way  can  be  de- 
vised which  will  make  it  a  great  success  from  an  operating 
and  financial  point  of  view.  The  diplomatic  task  lies  in 
getting  tlie  railroads  to  co-operate  in  developing  a  plan  for 
a  CMiicago  terminal.  The  trouble  with  the  Chicago  railroad 
map  is  that  it  has  grown  without  any  plan  and  the  result 
is  a  chaos  of  lines,  with  their  crossings,  recrossings,  etc.  To 
modernize  them,  the  present  conditions  have  to  be  untangled 
and  systematized. 

I'he  mediums  through  which  most  of  the  forwarding  of 
through  freight  and  tlic  transfer  between  roads  are  per- 
formed are  the  belt  lines.  There  are  3  or  4  main  and 
several  smaller  lines.  The  first  step  to  simplify  this  handling 
of  freight  consists  in  a  consolidation  of  these  belt  lines.  This 
should  be  one  of  the  first  parts  of  the  diplomatic  task.  Be- 
sides the  great  operating  advantage  and  the  saving  in  operat- 
ing expenses,  a  patrotic  duty  would  be  performed,  as  it 
would  surely  also  be  of  great  value  in  military  preparedness. 
An  ideal  solution  would  be  for  the  newly  formed  belt  line 
to  take  over  all  railroad  operation,  passenger  and  freight, 
in  the  Chicago  district  through  trackage  agreement  with  all 
the  roads  entering  Chicago.  This,  however,  would  be  on 
such  gigantic  scale  that  it  would  take  years  to  harmonize 
all  the  different  interests  involved  and  to  adjust  the  existing 
commercial  strategic  positions  of  a  great  many  roads,  etc. 
On  this  account  it  might  be  advisable  to  limit  the  functions 
of  this  new  company  at  first  to  the  usual  belt  line  business, 
and  to  extend  it  gradually.  The  charter  of  this  new  terminal 
company  should,  however,  be  taken  out  to  cover  such  a  sphere 
of  operation. 

A  plan  should  be  studied  and  prepared,  incorporating  the 
complete  scheme.  The  financing  of  this  belt  terminal  com- 
pany should  not  be  difficult  as  all  roads  entering  Chicago 
would  be  interested  in  it  and  the  terminal  bonds  would  be 
indorsed  by  each  of  them.  At  some  convenient  places  on 
the  outer  belt,  warehouses  could  be  located  in  groups  after 
a  well  studied  plan,  from  which  goods  could  be  shipped  and 
delivered  to  and  from  points  outside  of  Chicago  without 
any  teaming  expenses,  and  the  goods  for  Chicago  proper 
could  be  forwarded  to  a  central  or  district  freight  house. 
These  warehouses  could  be  connected  with  each  other  by 
bridges  to  secure  a  convenient  interchange  of  goods.  The 
teaming  in  the  loop  district  would  thereby  be  greatly  reduced 
and  would  afford  marked  relief  to  this  congested  district. 

The  next  step  could  be  made  on  a  union  freight  station 
at  some  point.  In  this  station  the  railroads  could  preserve 
their  individuality  if  so  desired,  in  receiving  and  delivering 
freight  but  the  operation  of  the  car  movements  should  be  done 
by  the  terminal  company.  To  reach  this  station  from  some 
point  on  the  belt  line  tracks,  trackage  agreements  may  be 
necessary,  other  railroad  property  leased,  etc.,  gradually 
■enlarging  the  terminal  company's  functions  to  the  final  scheme. 

These  improving  performances  will  gradually  lead  to  a 
regrouping  of  the  passenger  lines  and  so  create  a  few  im- 
portant passenger  entrances  which  will  be  freed  to  a  great 
extent  of  crossings,  so  that  electrification  will  be  simple  and 
inexpensive.  Future  passenger  terminals  should  be  built  with 
track  layouts  of  the  through  type,  below  street  level.  The 
Chinese  wall,  created  through  the  track  elevation  should 
Ibe  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  future  improvements. 

GusTAVE  E.  Lemmerich. 


TRAIN   DESPATCHING  ON  WESTERN 
RAILROADS 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

1  have  just  read  Mr.  Watts'  communication  in  your  issue 
of  January  5  relative  to  Form  G,  example  3,  old  code.  He 
is  entirely  right  in  his  views  and  states  the  situation  as  it 
actually  exists.  The  Western  Pacific  is  being  operated  under 
the  latest  revised  code,  slightly  modified  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions. Old  Form  G,  example  3,  was  not  discarded.  It  would 
be  difticult  to  always  keep  trains  moving  were  we  to  be  de- 
prived of  this  form.  However,  to  obviate  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding, Rule  93  was  changed  to  read: 

"93.  Within  yard  limit's  tlie  main  track  may  be  used,  protecting 
against   first-class   trains. 

"Second-class  and  extra  trains,  including  those  created  as  per 
Example  3,  Form  G,  must  move  within  yard  limits  prepared  to  stop 
unless  the   main  track   is   seen   or   known   to   be  clear." 

Because  certain  forms  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  code  it 
should  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  prohibited.  One 
should  use  a  little  judgment  and  common  sense  and  permit 
the  use  of  such  additional  train  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time.  The  code  does  not  specifically  provide  a 
form  to  give  one  extra  right  over  another,  yet  for  anyone  to 
contend  that  such  movements  are  not  often  necessary,  or  that 
they  are  positively  forbidden,  is  ridiculous. 

The  following  forms  of  train  orders  not  to  be  found  in  any 
book  of  rules  are  made  use  of  daily  by  the  Western  Pacific. 
Were  we  to  attempt  to  fix  meeting  points,  trains  would  be 
seriously  delayed  nearly  every  trip.  The  16 -hour  law  has 
made  the  refinement  of  train  despatching  absolutely  neces- 
sary:* 

"Eng  35  meet  two  extras  7  &  91  East  at  Winnemucca  then  run 
extra  Winnemucca  to  Gerlach  with  right  over  No  52  to  Antelope. 
Wait  at  Pronto  until  3  30  p  m  Gaskell  3  45  p  m  Venado  3  57  p  m 
and  Jungo  4  15  p  m  for  No  52." 

"Eng  16  run  extra  Gerlach  to  Winnemucca.  Eng  25  run  extra 
Winnemucca  to  Gerlach  with  right  over  Extra  16  East  to  Antelope 
not  pass  there  until  they  arrive.  Wait  at  Pronto  until  11  10  a  m 
Gaskell  11  25  a  m  Venado  11  37  a  m  and  Jungo  11  55  a  m  for 
Extra    16    East." 

"No  52  has  right  over  No  51    Sulphur  to  Jungo  and  at  Jungo." 

The  block  system  is,  of  course,  the  only  proper  solution  of 
train  movement  problems,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  many  roads  which  have  not  yet  decided  that  they 
can  afford  it,  and  which  can  make  the  train  despatching  sys- 
tem answer  their  purpose  admirably  for  some  time  to  come; 
but  they  should  give  the  matter  of  despatching  more  intelli- 
gent thought  and  supervision. 

Harry  W.  Forman. 


Control  of  Railway  Traffic  in  Spain. — A  Spanish 
royal  order,  under  date  of  September  21.,  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  special  committees  to  control  railway  traffic, 
with  a  view  to  re-establishing,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  normal 
and  more  efficient  operation  of  Spanish  railways.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  General 
of  Public  Works,  and  will  consist  of  the  chief  engineers  of 
the  several  railway  districts  and  delegates  appointed  by  the 
various  railway  companies.  The  committee  will  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  transportation  of  coal,  natural  fertilizers,  and 
other  goods  of  fundamental  importance  for  industry  and 
agriculture.  Persons  directly  interested  in  railway  trans- 
portation will  be  permitted  to  put  proposals  before  the  com- 
mittees.— Commerce  Report. 


*The    section    of    road    referred    to 
Official  Guide  as  follows: 

Stations  Miles 

Winnemucca     0 

Krum    . .  ._. 7 

Raglan    13 

Pronto    18 

Gaskell    24 

Venado     29 

Jungo   35 


by    Mr.    Forman    is    entered    in    the 

Stations                                     Miles 
Antelope    44 

Sulphur    ., 57 

Ronda     . 62 

Cholona    71 

Trego     80 

Ascalon    .  ; 90 

Gerlach    94 


Railway  Business  Association  Annual  Dinner 

Addresses    by  F.  A,   Delano,    of    the    Federal    Reserve 
Board,  and  A.  P.  Thorn,  Counsel  for  Executives'  Committee 


THE  eighth  annual  dinner  of  the  Railway  Business  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  16.     There  were  1,350  members  and 
guests,   and   George   A.    Post,   president   of   the   association, 
presided. 

In  introducing  Frederic  A.  Delano,  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  Mr.  Post  said  in  part: 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  GEORGE  A.  POST 

Responsive  to  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  entertains  the  deep  conviction  that  the 
whole  railway  situation  ought  to  be  calmly  and  comprehen- 
sively reviewed,  so  that  beyond  peradventure  there  shall  be 
no  hindrance  in  the  path  of  the  railways  whereby  their 
service  to  the  public  may  be  diminished  in  its  efficiency,  or 
obstructed  in  their  development,  the  Congress  has  created 
what  is  known  as  the  "Newlands  joint  Congressional  com- 
mittee," the  membership  of  which  comprises  five  United 
States  Senators  and  five  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Elaborate  plans  have  been  mapped  out  for  hear- 
ings before  this  joint  committee.  There  have  been  summoned 
to  its  bar  to  be  heard  representatives  of  the  railroads,  and  of 
our  national  industries,  regulatory  officials  (both  federal  and 
state),  economists,  financiers,  and  apostles  of  all  manner  of 
creeds  for  the  purification  and  amelioration  by  regulation,  or 
of  government  ownership  of  transportation  means  and 
methods.  The  plan  and  scope  outlined  are  commendable  for 
their  breadth  and  thoroughness. 

It  is  the  high  duty  of  these  honorable  gentlemen — and  may 
Heaven  endow  them  with  the  genius — to  make  true,  impartial 
and  statesmanlike  deliverance  of  their  findings.  That  this 
committee  shall  divest  itself  of  all  preconceived  prejudices, 
patiently  delve  into  all  the  intricacies  of  the  involved  prob- 
lem confided  to  them  for  ascertainment,  honestly  weigh  in 
the  balance  conflicting  theories,  and  patriotically  strive  to 
create  a  system  of  regulation  for  the  general  welfare,  rising 
above  and  ignoring  all  narrow,  sectional  or  local  desires  for 
advantage  over  their  fellow  Americans,  is  the  eager  soul  hope 
of  our  nation. 

For  the  creation  of  this  tribunal,  the  railways  pleaded  long 
and  earnestly.  In  preparation  for  appearance  before  it,  for 
months  many  of  the  executives  of  great  systems,  and  the 
members  of  their  staffs,  have  counseled  together,  bringing 
forth  for  common  discussion  the  results  of  their  wide  indi- 
vidual experiences  and  profound  research.  Together  they 
have  taken  cognizance  of  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  that 
beset  them  as  administrators  of  tremendous  public  interests. 
Face  to  face  they  have  taken  note  of  the  errors  of  the  past. 
Their  anxious  and  searching  minds  have  appreciated  the 
practices  that  engendered  the  whirlwind  of  public  punitive 
determination,  and,  as  the  successors  and  legatees  of  those  who 
sowed  the  wind,  they  have  with  clear  heads  and  honorable 
purpose  sought  the  path  which  shall  rehabilitate  their  prop- 
erties, win  popular  ctpproval,  and  make  the  railroads  the 
pride  of  the  country,  a  bulwark  of  safety  in  time  of  national 
peril,  and  the  faithful,  adequate  and  efficient  servants  of  its 
teeming  activities  from  day  to  day. 

ADDRESS  BY  FREDERIC  A.  DELANO 

Because  I  am  a  man  rather  than  a  chameleon;  because  I 
can  neither  change  my  color  nor  shed  the  skin  which  I  have 
worn  for  twenty-nine  years  of  railway  experience.  I  cannot 
forget,  even  if  I  would,  a  rather  long  and  busy  career,  some- 
times  discouraging,   but  never  uninteresting.     Nevertheless, 


while  twenty-nine  years  of  continuous  railroad  service  has 
made  me  sympatlietic  with  the  railroad  mati's  i)oint  of  view 
and  the  difficulties  which  he  has  to  encounter,  my  two  and 
a  half  years  on  a  government  administrative  board  at  Wash- 
mgton  have  certainly  caused  me  to  sympathize  with  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  .state  regulative  bodies,  find  themselves  laboring. 
Hence,  my  endeavor  this  evening  will  be  to  speak,  not  as  a 
])artisan,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  eager  to  con- 
tribute his  "bit"  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  concerns 
and  should  therefore  interest  everyone. 

The  PuiiLic  Attitude  Toward  Railways 

The  attitude  of  our  public  toward  railways  may  be  said 
to  have  passed  through  three  phases: 

(1)  The  phase  when  every  sort  of  inducement  was  given 
to  railroad  building,  and  when  it  was  difficult  to  induce 
capital  to  embark  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise.  Munici- 
palities, counties  and  states  taxed  themselves  to  build  rail- 
ways, sometimes  to  supply  much  needed  communication,  but 
not  infrequently  to  create  or  force  competition  with  what 
already  existed. 

(2)  The  phase  of  competitive  building  which  often  degen- 
erated into  a  sort  of  "hold-up,"  or  blackmail.  During  this 
stage  of  development,  .lines  were  often  built  parallel  to  ex- 
isting roads,  creating  little,  if  any,  new  business.  The  gen- 
eral public  encouraged  this  sort  of  construction  on  the  theory 
that  in  no  other  way  could  rate  concessions  be  secured  for 
important  centers.  This  era  of  railway  development  was  an 
era  of  speculation,  an  era  in  which  the  worst  elements  of 
railway  management  and  control  were  given  rein,  and  yet 
one  cannot  now  justly  say  that  the  fault  lay  solely  with  the 
railway  builders  and  projectors — it  lay  equally  with  those 
who  guided  public  sentiment  and  framed  the  laws. 

(3)  The  phase  of  public  regulation  and  control  which  be- 
gan approximately  thirty  years  ago  and  has  established  itself 
with  ever  increasing  definiteness  as  the  years  have  advanced. 

No  fair-minded  reviewer  of  the  railway  development  of 
our  countn'  will  fail  to  see  that  in  the  eighty  or  more  years 
here  represented,  serious  errors  of  judgment  have  been  made, 
great  wrongs  committed  and  injustice  done,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  investor.  If  we  had  it  all  to  do  over  again  we 
could  proceed  with  greater  wisdom.  Unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  railroads  has  alone  involved  a  serious  economic  waste. 
This  might  have  been  avoided  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  the  saving  used  for  the  creation  of  lines  where  they  are 
really  needed.  However,  suggestions  that  railways  should 
hnve  exclusive  charters  between  given  points,  or  that  there 
should  be  a  territorial  allotment  to  various  railway  corpora- 
tions have  never  met  with  popular  favor  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  few  railway  commissions  [those  only  of,  say  two  or 
three  states]  have  denied  charters  to  new  lines  paralleling 
existing  roads.  No  man  in  public  life  has  been  bold  enough 
to  advocate  such  a  policy  of  exclusive  rights. 

It  became  more  and  more  evident  to  the  public  that  de- 
pendence on  competition  was  decidedly  unsatisfactory. 
Towns  and  cities  favored  by  competition,  fattened  at  the  ex- 
]iense  of  others.  However  much  they  profited  by  their  situa- 
tion, they  were  eager  for  more  profit  and  feared  lest  some 
other  city  might  be  receiving  more  consideration  than  them- 
selves. Public  regulation  became  a  necessity  and  yet  it  seems 
only  too  ajiparcnt  that  today,  after  upwards  of  thirty  years 
of  government  regulation,  the  public  is  unwilling  to  give  it- 
self wholeheartedly  to  the  idea.     The  frequent  and  insistent 
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demand  for  iniprovcmont  of  internal  waterways,  not  because 
of  their  inherent  economy,  but  because  they  create  conii)etitive 
conditions  which  it  is  safely  assumed  the  railway  companies 
will  have  to  meet,  bears  witness  to  the  i)ersistence  of  this 
notion  of  the  necessity  of  competition  as  a  regulator  of  rates. 

The  law  creating  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
enacted  in  1887.  It  marks  an  important  epoch — a  milestone 
in  our  industrial  development  as  a  nation.  It  was  passed 
in  spite  of  strong  opposition  of  the  railway  interests  of  the 
country  and  may  be  trul}-  said  to  represent  the  first  success- 
ful and  aggressive  step  forward  in  behalf  of  communities 
and  shippers  demanding  redress  of  wrongs,  whether  actual 
or  imagined.  At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law  there 
were  general  complaints  alleging  inequality  of  rates,  their 
fluctuation,  or  that  there  were  unfair  discriminations  as  be- 
tween cities  or  shippers.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  commis- 
sion, created  with  such  a  sentiment  behind  it,  should  have 
approached,  and,  I  think  I  may  fairly  say,  did  approach  the 
sul)iect  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  shipper  rather  than  that 
of  the  carrier.  However,  as  the  functions  of  the  commission 
have  developed,  it  is  more  and  more  recognized  that  the 
commission  represents  the  entire  public,  no  more  the  shipper 
than  the  carrier,  no  more  the  employer  than  the  employee, 
nor  even  the  customer  and  patron  to  the  exclusion  of  the  in- 
vestor. It  has  taken  years  of  experience  to  bring  public 
sentiment  in  railway  regulation  to  this  point  of  view,  and  yet 
the  propriety  of  it  is  not  even  open  to  discussion.  Further- 
more, as  a  business  proposition,  it  should  be  apparent  to  any 
one  that  if  railways  are  too  harshly  dealt  with,  or  allowed 
to  make  but  a  scanty  return  upon  their  investment,  less  cap- 
ital W'ill  seek  investment  in  that  channel,  and  desired  im- 
provements and  betterments,  additions  and  extensions  will 
have  to  wait. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  public  should  have  gone  astray 
upon  a  subject  whose  understanding  calls  for  so  much  study 
and  technical  experience.  Mistakes  have  been  made  on  both 
sides  and  the  pendulum  has  swung  from  the  extreme  of  en- 
couragement to  the  extreme  of  repression  of  railway  construc- 
tion. It  is  now  time  to  come  to  a  saner  and  juster  view — a 
view  more  nearly  midway  between  the  extremes  which  have 
heretofore  been  alternately  accepted;  for  we  must  admit  that 
the  history  of  railway  development  is  strewn  with  financial 
wrecks  of  railway  corporations  which  later  passed  through 
the  processes  of  reorganization  and  rehabilitation.  Indeed, 
relatively  few  miles  of  the  trunk  lines  in  the  United  States 
can  show  a  record  from  the  time  they  were  originally  con- 
structed to  date,  unbroken  by  an  appeal  to  the  bankruptcy 
court.  One  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  era  of  fierce  com- 
petition was  the  combining  of  railroads  into  large  units. 
Considerable  economic  advantages  often  resulted  from  this 
process  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  also  was  better 
served.  Whether  we  approve  it  in  theory  or  not,  the  tendency 
toward  consolidation  exists  and  must  be  dealt  with. 

The  states  of  the  Union  have,  not  unnaturally,  been  un- 
willing to  give  up  their  control  over  rates  and  have  some- 
times shown  their  hostility  to  railways  by  severity  of  taxa- 
tion, by  exactions  upon,  or  drastic  rules  governing  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  or  notes,  or  have,  by  burdensome  legislation, 
taken  away  from  the  railways  the  ability  to  make  economies 
in  railway  operation.  The  policy  has  been  carried  to  such 
extremes  as  to  become  not  only  intolerable  to  the  owners,  but 
hurtful  to  the  public,  by  making  it  more  difficult  to  supply 
needed  facilities.  That  it  can  be  permitted  to  continue  seems 
very  unlikely,  for  its  unwisdom  and  injustice  is  becoming 
apparent  to  everyone.  And  yet  this  does  not  mean  that  I 
wish  or  expect  to  see  state  sovereignty  destroyed.  The  states 
should  retain  police  power.  Many  rights  of  jurisdiction, 
even  the  right  to  intervene  in  important  interstate  cases,  is 
unquestioned.  That  states,  however,  should  so  fix  their  rate 
schedules  as  to  compel  interstate  business  to  conform  to  them, 


especially  when  the  relative  volume  of  purely  state  business 
is  insignificant,  as  com])ared  to  interstate,  is  a  plan  that  can- 
not be  defended.  If  wc  were  to  carry  the  idea  one  step  fur- 
ther and  imagine  that  each  town  or  county  could  fix  its  own 
regulations  and  rates,  the  absurdity  of  the  r)roposition  would 
become  obvious. 

In  the  5  per  cent  rate  advance  case  of  1914  it  was  shown 
that  rates  fixed  by  law  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Michigan  absolutely  tied  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce (\immission  in  formulating  a  fair  basis  of  interstate- 
rates — and  since  then  a  careful  analysis  of  the  l)usiness  trans- 
acted in  these  states  shows  that  the  purely  state  business  is- 
only  seven  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  volume. 

It  is,  in  fact,  just  as  impracticable  to  deal  with  interstate 
traffic  through  state  regulation  of  rates  upon  railways  as  it 
.would  [)c  upon  those  other  highways  of  commerce,  our  rivers 
or  lakes,  or  upon  the  ocean  highways  along  our  coasts.  This 
remark  does  not  mean  that  I  believe  that  railways  can  or 
will  be  managed  with  disregard  of  community  rights  or 
states'  rights.  No  corporation,  certainly  no  railway  corpora- 
tion, can  long  ignore  the  wi.shes,  much  less  the  rights,  of  the 
communities  it  depends  upon.  There  are  too  many  ways  in 
which  a  railway  can  be  harassed  and  even  punished.  I  have 
in  mind  certain  notable  cases  where  rates  have  been  estab- 
lished by  states  below  the  average  costs  as  fairly  determined^ 
and  the  result  is  that  these  states  have  secured  below-cost 
rates  at  the  expense  of  business  of  adjacent  states  less  harsh 
in  their  treatment,  or  by  reason  of  the  general  interstate  busi- 
ness carried  at  remunerative  rates. 

If  the  government  owned  and  operated  the  railways  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  it  would  have  to  make  rates  regardless 
of  state  lines,  for  it  could  not  allow  one  state  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  others.  There  does  not  seem  any  more  justifica- 
tion for  making  state  rates  without  regard  to  interstate  busi- 
ness under  government  supervision  than  under  government 
ownership  and  operation. 

jSIisapprehensions  with  Respect  to  Railway  Question? 

The  railways  have  emerged  from  the  third  or  last  phase  of 
our  public  policy,  the  phase  of  railway  regulation,  hostile 
legislation  and  the  like,  in  such  condition  that  their  situation 
today  demands  public  consideration,  not  so  much,  perhaps^ 
because  the  railway  corporations  are  themselves  asking  for  it, 
as  because  their  inability  to  meet  public  demands  requires 
that  a  study  be  made  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  about 
that  condition.  Viewed  from  an  optimistic  standpoint  there 
is  immense  hope  in  the  fact  that  the  utterances  of  many  pub- 
lic men  indicate  a  general  impression  that  hostility  to  rail- 
ways has  gone  far  enough,  and  perhaps  too  far,  and  a  belief 
that  this  hostility  is  already  reacting  upon  the  public  in  the 
shape  of  inferior  service  and  diminished  ability  to  give  ade- 
quate facilities.  But  this  will  not,  of  itself,  cure  the  diffi- 
culty. We  must  probe  deep  enough  to  find  and,  if  possible, 
eradicate  the  canker  which  is  gnawing  at  our  vitals.  My 
own  belief  is  that  the  difficulty  is  largely  inherent  in  a  gen- 
eral misapprehension  of  som.e  of  the  most  fundamental  prop- 
ositions connected  with  the  problem;  propositions  which  have 
been  so  generally  accepted,  spoken  from  the  rostrum,  quoted 
in  reports,  newspapers,  etc.,  that  they  have  been  often  adopted 
as  the  starting  point  of  railway  legislation  and  regulation.  It 
is,  for  this  reason,  worth  while  frankly  to  consider  those 
fallacies,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  approach  the  problem  free 
from  bias  and  prejudice,  and  without  incorrect  premises.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  American  people  are  fair,  that  they 
decide  public  questions  in  the  long  run  without  prejudice  and 
with  justice  to  all  concerned.  I,  for  one,  will  go  as  far  as 
anybody  in  maintaining  that  view,  but  I  also  claim,  as  I 
think  every  one  must  admit,  that  a  prerequisite  to  deciding 
any  question  is  a  full  understanding  of  it.  That  takes  time; 
it  requires  an  open  mind  and  a  fixed  purpose  to  delve  into 
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the  subject  thoroughly.  As  a  prime  requirement  in  this  case, 
one  must  begin  with  an  appreciation  of  the  mutuality  of 
interest  in  the  subject.  Just  as  the  mismanagement  of  a  rail- 
way hurts  not  only  the  employees,  the  stockholders  and  the 
creditors  of  that  railway,  but  the  communities  along  its  line 
and  the  general  public,  so  unfair  or  unwise  laws,  unfair  or 
unwise  regulation,  or  unjustly  burdensome  taxation  hurts  not 
only  the  employees,  the  stockholders  and  creditors,  but  also 
reacts  to  the  injury  of  the  public.  There  are  an  increasing 
number  of  people  who  now  see  this  fact  pretty  clearly.  This 
in  itself  is  hopeful,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  is  only 
a  beginning. 

Without  further  introduction,  therefore,  I  shall  take  u[) 
some  of  these  more  obvious  misapjirehensions,  not  so  much 
to  cover  the  whole  field,  but  in  order  to  place  the  suggestions 
before  you. 

The  Cost  Theory  of  Rate  Making. — Among  these  misap- 
prehensions is  that  in  respect  to  what  is  known  as  the  cost 
theory  of  rate  making.  It  is  often  assumed  by  legislative 
commissions  that  rates  are  made  or  can  be  made  upon  the 
cost  theory-;  and  yet,  any  such  proposal  would  result  in  great 
hardship  to  the  public.  In  point  of  fact,  all  rates,  like  prices 
of  commodities,  manufactured  articles,  etc.,  are  based  upon  a 
combination  of  two  principles: — the  cost  of  production  and 
the  value  of  the  article  produced,  as  determined  by  the  de- 
mand for  it.  But  even  this  does  not  state  the  whole  case, 
because  widely  different  things  might  be  meant  by  "cost." 
Shall  we,  for  example,  define  cost,  as  the  average  cost  of 
moving  freight  from  "A"  to  "B,"  or  shall  we  include  in  that 
cost,  not  only  the  cost  of  the  movement,  but  also  its  pro  rata 
share  of  all  general  expenses  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  property?  Or,  shall  we  go  a  step  further  and  say  that 
to  these  costs  shall  be  added  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  interest 
on  the  invested  capital?  Every  competent  manufacturer  and 
merchant  distinguishes  between  these  items  of  cost,  but  in 
railway  operation,  because  their  investment  is  very  large  in 
proportion  to  their  earnings,  that  is  to  say,  the  "turnover  of 
capital"  is  small,  and  because  many  expenses  of  operation 
go  on  regardless  of  the  volume  of  business  transacted,  these 
bases  of  cost  differ  more  widely  than  in  other  enterprises. 
Any  competent  traffic  man  knov/s  that  the  rates  he  makes 
should  at  least  cover  the  bare  cost  of  transportation  move- 
ment. What  proportion  of  the  other  costs  it  should  include 
is  largely  a  matter  of  business  judgment  and  depends  upon 
the  value  of  the  commodity  transported.  If,  for  example, 
the  same  rate  were  made  on  gold,  silver  and  copper  ore  of 
great  value,  that  was  made  on  coal  or  iron  ore  of  small  value, 
it  would  not  only  be  economically  unscientific,  but  would 
mean  either  that  the  more  highly  valued  article  did  not  carry 
its  due  share  of  the  burden  or  that  the  low-  valued  article 
was  overtaxed.  The  whole  theory  of  the  classification  of 
freight  which  has  been  recognized  and  approved  as  a  proper 
basis  for  railway  tariffs,  takes  into  account  the  value  of  the 
commodity  as  well  as  the  actual  cost  of  handling. 

.1  Fair  Compensation  on  the  Investment? — Another  mis- 
apprehension of  true  conditions  has  resulted  from  the  early 
litigation  against  rates  fixed  by  state  legislatures.  The  only 
basis  upon  which  the  railways  were  permitted  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  courts  in  enjoining  schedules  of  rates  which 
they  believed  to  be  unfair,  was  upon  the  theory  that  they 
were  confiscatory — in  other  words,  that  the  rates  were  so  low- 
that  they  would  not  permit  the  carriers  a  fair  return  upon 
the  capital  invested.  The  first  of  these  cases,  as  I  recall  it, 
was  that  of  Thayer  v.  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  enjoining 
certain  rates  promulgated  by  the  state  of  Nebraska.  The 
contention  that  the  rates  were  confiscatory  was  sustained  on 
the  ground  that  the  evidence  showed  that  the  rates  were  in- 
sufficient to  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested.  The 
court  did  not  say,  nor  has  it  ever  said,  so  far  as  I  know, 
what  it  considered  a  fair  retura,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 


its  views  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  circumstances 
attending  the  investment,  the  risk,  and  other  factors.  This, 
and  subsequent  decisions  led  1o  an  idea  very  generally  enter- 
tained that  the  essential  question  to  determine  in  passing 
upon  propriety  of  a  rate  is  whether  it  is  sufficient. to  yield, 
say  six  or,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested,  and  from  this  it  followed  that  we  must  determine 
the  capital  actually  invested.  Nobody  seems  to  have  pointed 
out  in  any  authoritative  way  that  railroad  construction  could 
never  have  been  financed,  that  private  capital  could  never 
have  been  induced  to  enter  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  with- 
out any  government  guaranties  of  profit,  yet  with  a  limitation 
as  to  maximum  possible  profits,  either  specified  or  impjlied. 
It  has  been  stated  more  than  once  that  something  like  ninety 
to  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  manufacturing  corporations 
chartered  in  the  United  States  go  into  bankruptcy,  or  volun- 
tar\-  liquidation.  The  percentage  in  the  case  of  the  railways 
may  perhaps  not  be  so  great,  but  it  has  certainly  been  very 
high.  The  essential  difference  between  a  railway  and  a 
manufacturing  concern  is  that  a  railway,  if  it  fails,  however 
ill  advised  it  may  have  been,  is,  in  most  cases,  by  force  of 
its  charter  recjuirements,  compelled  to  keep  on  doing  business 
and  absorbing  additional  capital.  Indeed,  it  has  come  to  be 
said  of  many  railroads  that,  far  from  being  assets,  they  are 
liabilities.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  railway  line, 
especially  branch  lines,  which  cost  far  mo're  to  operate  than 
they  yield  and  which,  therefore,  are  a  liability  and  a  drag 
upon  their  owners.  The  theory,  therefore,  that  a  railway  cor- 
poration is  entitled  to  earn  only  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital 
actually  invested  in  it,  is  a  monstrous  theon-,  if  by  fair  you 
mean  a  limitation  of  profit  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  investment.  If  this  theor}'  had  been  put 
forward  when  the  capital  w'as  originally  sought,  little  or  no 
railroad  building  would  have  resulted.  If  we  turn  to  other 
enterprises  we  find  that  mining  or  manufacturing  concerns 
seeking  new  capital  usually  hold  out  alluring  prospects  that 
they  will  surely  pay  investors  at  least  four  or  five  per  cent 
on  the  investment  with  fair  prospects  of  much  more  if  every- 
thing goes  well.  While  I  have  no  notion  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  to  such  extremes  in  railway  financing,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  you  offer  the  investor  in  a  new  railway 
enterprise  only  a  reasonable  certainty  of,  say  five  per  cent, 
and  no  possibility  of  earnings  in  excess  of  six  or  seven  per 
cent,  no  sane  man  would  accept  the  proposal. 

"Watered"  Stock. — And  this  brings  me  to  another  phase 
of  the  same  subject  which  has  been  harped  upon  by  men  who 
severely  criticize  railway  methods,  to  wit,  that  of  w-atered 
stock.  I  am  not  here  so  much  to  defend  this  method  of 
financing,  for  it  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  is  often  used 
as  a  scheme  of  deception;  but  rather  to  present  some  ele- 
mentary facts  in  connection  with  this  overworked  bugaboo, 
I  may  begin  by  asking  how  should  railways  be  financed? 
How  shall  any  more  or  less  hazardous  enterprise  be  financed  ? 
So  far  as  I  know-,  the  theory  of  the  joint  stock  company  has 
developed  only  two  or  three  methods.  One  plan  is  that  in 
which  no  debt  is  put  upon  the  property  and  w'here  the  joint 
stockholders  own  everything  free  from  debt.  Presumably, 
the  stockholders  of  such  an  enterprise  realize  that  their 
ownership  in  the  company  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  debt  being  subsequently  incurred,  the  obligations  of 
which  will  inevitably  take  precedence  over  their  rights.  They, 
therefore,  will  not  invest  in  the  stock  of  such  a  company 
unless  their  profits  are  either  very  sure  or  likely  to  be  large 
enough  to  be  tempting.  Another  way  of  financing  corpora- 
tions, and  one  more  or  less  employed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
railways,  was  to  issue  bonds  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  say 
seven,  eight  and  ten  per  cent  (not  a  high  rate  for  railway 
bonds  fifty  years  ago)  or  at  a  low  rate,  but  at  a  considerable 
discount.  This  method  was  found  very  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  placed  a  heavy  fixed  charge  upon  a  young  company 
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which  had  not  developed  its  business  and,  therefore,  usually 
brought  the  issuing  company  to  the  bankruptcy  court.  The 
third  method,  and  that  which  has  been  most  used  in  manu- 
facturing, mining  and  other  entcq:)rises,  and  which  lias  been 
generally  used  in  electric  intcrurban  railway  financing,  is 
the  method  by  which  bonds  have  been  issued  at  a  moderately 
low  rate  of  interest  and  stock  issued  in  i)art,  at  least,  as  a 
bonus.  In  other  words,  an  investor  in  bonds  is  given  a  more 
or  less  extensive  block  of  stock  as  part  consideration  for  the 
purchase.  The  promoters  of  the  .enterjorise  tell  the  investor 
substantially  this:  'Tf  you  will  invest  your  funds  in  this 
enterprise  we  will  give  you  a  first  mortgage  bond  which  will 
guarantee  you  a  return  of,  say  five  per  cent  upon  your  money. 
If  the  corporation  does  as  well  as  we  think  it  will,  we  want 
you  to  share  in  its  profits  and,  therefore,  we  give  you  a 
stated  amount  of  capital  stock."  The  advantage  claimed  for 
this  method  of  financing  has  been  to  make  fixed  charges  as 
low  as  possible  on  the  property  during  the  infancy  of  the 
enterprise,  and  yet  this  method  gives  the  original  investor  a 
fair  share  of  the  profits  if  the  enterprise  is  successful.  As 
someone  cleverly  remarked,  it  is  a  scheme  for  capitalizing 
"hope."  Then  comes  the  legislator  ten  or  fifteen  years  later 
and  says  to  the  corporation:  "You  are  not  entitled  to  earn 
any  interest  on  that  stock:  the  stock  was  simply  so  much 
'water.'  You  are  entitled  only  to  earn  a  fair  return,  or  say 
the  legal  rate  of  iaterest  on  the  capital  actually  invested!" 
The  answer  to  that  proposal  is  obvious.  The  mere  statement 
of  the  case  suggests  it.  It  would  have  been  a  perfectly  fair 
proposal  if  there  had  been  some  kind  of  an  assurance  from 
the  state  at  the  inception  that  the  enterprise  chartered  by  it 
would  be  guaranteed  at  least  a  moderate  return  on  the  capital 
invested  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  denied  the  right  to 
earn  more  than  a  fair  return  on  its  capital.  The  two  pro- 
posals must  go  together. 

In  explaining  and  defending  this  method  of  finance,  my 
contention  is  that  while  something  may  be  said  against  the 
evils  which  may  grow  out  of  the  issuance  of  stock  for  less 
than  a  full  cash  consideration,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  it 
affords  a  simple,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  yet  found  of  giv- 
ing to  enterprises  financed  by  the  issue  of  bonds  and  stocks, 
the  elasticity  in  the  drain  it  makes  upon  earnings  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  safety  or  future  success.  Every  enter- 
prise which,  unlike  those  fathered  by  a  beneficent  govern- 
ment, must  stand  solely  upon  its  own  resources,  if  stand  it 
does,  must  not  be  compelled  to  carry  a  uniform  earning  re- 
quirement. It  must  be  so  financed  as  to  be  able  to  pass 
through  lean  as  well  as  fat  years.  If,  as  we  see  only  too 
plainly  today  with  the  railways,  an  enterprise  can  hardly 
survive  in  the  years  of  dull  business,  it  enters  the  season  of 
would-be  prosperity  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
it.  If  the  enterprise  be  related  to  the  manufacture  of  some 
needed  staple,  its  incapacity  is  a  serious  matter,  not  only  for 
the  owners,  but  for  the  public  aft'ected.  If,  however,  it  be  a 
public  service  corporation  which  has  been  thus  unable  to 
provide  for  the  demands  certain  to  come  upon  it,  the  loss 
is  more  serious  to  the  general  public  than  to  the  owners. 
Thus,  the  public  realizes,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  poor  or 
inadequate  service  costs  it  more  than  a  liberal  provision  in 
the  form  of  rates  sufficient  to  provide  the  adequate  tools 
would  have  cost. 

Valuation  of  Railway  Property. — A  failure  to  understand 
the  fundamental  basis  upon  which  enterprises  can  be 
financed  had  led  to  another  and  somewhat  far-reaching  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  importance  of  railway  valuation.  The 
nation  has  committed  itself  to  a  very  large  expenditure  for 
making  the  valuation  of  all  the  railroads  and,  while  I  do  not 
deny  that  some  desirable  information  will  come  therefrom, 
that  it  will  have  any  real  bearing  upon  rate  making,  I  do 
not  expect.  An  impartial  consideration  of  the  matter  will 
convince  one  that  rates  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
enhanced  by  reason  of  overcapitalization  in  the  past.     My 


observation  as  a  student  of  tlie  question  is  that  the  tendency 
with  overcapitalized  roads  has  always  been  to  reach  after 
lousiness  and  adopt  methods  which  might  even  be  temied  un- 
fair competition,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  burdened 
with  heavy  fixed  charges  which  compelled  them  to  secure  a 
large  volume  of  business  or  go  to  the  wall.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  transportation  company  that  is  conservatively 
capitalized,  or  undercapitalized,  is  the  one  which  hesitates 
about  cutting  rates,  about  reaching  after  new  business,  about 
doing  things  which  are  more  or  less  experimental  and,  per- 
haps, hazardous. 

The  Remedy 
We  have  stated  many  difficulties — What  shall  we  do  about 
it — What  is  the  remedy?  First  of  all,  it  seems  essential  that 
all  parties  interested,  and  this  means  everyone,  must  ap- 
proach the  question  in  a  dispassionate  way  and  with  a  re- 
ceptive mind;  secondly,  that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  state 
the  problem  before  us  clearly  and  comprehensively,  for,  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  taking 
up  any  problem,  for  example,  a  problem  in  algebra,  is  to 
define  it  clearly.  That  done,  the  solution  becomes  compar- 
atively easy.  I  venture  to  suggest  some  of  the  fundamental 
postulates  of  this  problem: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  delegated  by 
Congress  to  represent  the  entire  public — that  is  to  say,  not 
simply  one  group  against  another  group. 

The  railways,  as  a  whole,  must  be  self-sustaining;  in 
other  words,  they  must  return  a  sufficient  revenue  to  attract 
the  requisite  new  capital  to  meet,  year  by  year,  the  public 
requirements  for  additions,  betterments  and  improvements. 

There  must  be  such  publicity  in  matters  of  railway  finance 
and  expenditures  that  the  whole  public  shall  know,  through 
their  representatives,  what  is  being  spent,  why  it  is  spent, 
and  how  the  expenditure  is  financed. 

Unless  we  are  to  see  railroad  debt  increase  from  year  to 
year,  we  must  not  permit  the  issuance  of  interest-bearing 
obligations  against  perishing  property  without  some  scheme 
for  the  general  amortization  of  such  debt. 

The  general  public  is  genuinely  interested  in  avoiding,  so 
far  as  possible,  unwise  railway  expenditures,  or  expendi- 
tures on  a  useless  duplication  of  railways,  or  on  ill-con- 
ceived railway  schemes  which  are  likely  to  prove  disastrous 
and  hence  tend  to  bring  railway  investments  into  ill  repute. 
The  powers,  functions  and  duties  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  carefully  reconsidered  in  the 
light  of  world  experience  in  organization.  Much  has  been 
learned  in  the  last  half  century  in  regard  to  the  science  of 
organization,  hence  due  recognition  must  be  given  to  funda- 
mental and  well  established  principles  applicable  to  it.  A 
board,  commission,  or  court  is  well  adapted  for  the  settle- 
ment of  policies,  or  for  giving  an  effective  interpretation  to 
the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ill-adapted,  especially  if 
it  be  large,  for  the  handling  of  administrative  and  executive 
functions.  It  may,  therefore,  be  found  advisable  to  authorize 
the  commission  to  delegate  some  of  those  functions,  as  they 
are  now  delegated  in  all  successful  corporate  enterprises. 

The  relations  between  capital  and  labor  are  among  the 
most  difficult  of  our  time  and  they  offer  particular  difficulties 
when  applied  to  the  problems  of  the  public  service.  Without 
venturing  to  suggest  a  remedy,  it  is  fair  to  assume  as  a  foun- 
dation principle  that,  however  great  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  worker  are,  the  interests  of  the  general  public 
are  even  greater  and,  therefore,  some  way  must  be  found — 
invented  and  developed  if  need  be — to  adjust  these  difficult 
questions  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  employer,  the 
worker  and  the  general  public. 

Some  fair  adjustment  must  be  found  in  the  regulation  of 
interstate  transportation  companies,  as  between  the  rights  of 
local  communities,  towns  and  counties,  cities  and  states,  and 
the  rights  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  questions 
are  being  determined  with  great  clearness  and  force  by  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  the  applications 
of  the  principles  laid  down  to  actual  conditions  yet  remain 
to  be  made. 

The  public  has  a  vital  interest  in,  and  should  therefore 
encourage  railway  management  to  adopt  methods  which  will 
result  in  economy  and  efficiency  and  the  lowering  of  trans- 
portation costs  wherever  those  methods  do  not  bear  down  un- 
fairly on  either  employees  or  the  communities  served.  Much 
can  be  secured  by  co-operation  and  almost  nothing  without  it. 

In  Conclusion 

After  this  somewhat  depressing  statement  of  the  Railway 
Problem,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  its  brighter  side. 
What  have  the  American  people  attained  as  a  result  of  some 
eighty-five  years  of  railway  development?  First,  they  have 
by  far  the  largest  railway  system  of  any  nation  in  the  world ; 
the  miles  of  railway  facilities  in  proportion  to  the  population 
far  exceed  those  of  other  countries;  the  number  of 
units  of  service  performed  in  proportion  either  to  area  or 
population  far  exceed  those  of  other  nations  and,  yet,  in  no 
other  important  country  is  the  capitalization,  or  are  the 
freight  rates  so  low.  In  no  other  country  has  the  progress 
in  the  handling  of  large  transportation  units  been  so  great, 
and  these,  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea,  are  the  chief  factors 
in  making  for  low  transportation  costs.  The  fact  that  under 
a  scale  of  wages  far  higher  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  we  are  able  to  give  the  consumer  lower  rates  than  in 
any  other  country  is  certainly  a  tribute  either  to  our  methods 
or  to  our  management. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  even  well  operated  government 
railways  under  such  highly  centralized  authority  as  that  of 
the  German  Empire  give  better  service,  considering  rates, 
conditions  of  operation,  etc.  Indeed,  while  Americans  can- 
not boast  that  their  railways  have  yielded  a  handsome  return 
to  the  investors,  they  can  be  proud  of  the  service  rendered, 
its  cost,  the  low  capitalization  and  the  generally  ascending 
scale  of  efficiency. 

The  amount  of  money  which  should  be  spent  annually  in 
a  growing  country  like  ours  is  at  least  calculation  close  to 
five  per  cent  of  the  existing  investment.  This  means  that 
in  twenty  years  every  railroad  must  expend  for  improve- 
ments, betterments  and  additions  to  its  plant,  the  full  amount 
which  it  already  lias  invested;  and  this  does  not  include 
capital  requirements  for  development  of  unoccupied  territory, 
nor  for  refunding  operations.  In  a  country,  such  as  ours, 
the  railways  cannot  render  satisfactory  service  unless  they 
keep  up  with  community  requirements.  This  means  they 
must  have  either  a  surplus  or  cash  resources  of  their  own, 
or  the  ability  to  borrow  upon  reasonable  terms;  in  other 
words,  they  must  have  "credit."  To  sum  up,  then,  the  public 
is  really  more  interested  in  the  intelligent  financing  of  these 
needs  in  the  future  than  in  any  vain  recriminations  as  to  the 
past.  The  past,  with  its  faults  and  its  successes,  is  behind 
us.     The  future  is  before  us  and  demands  our  attention. 

ADDRESS  BY  ALFRED  P.  THOM 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  cordial  introduction, 
and  for  this  wonderful  opportunity.  You  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  stand  tonight  at  the  very  center  of  commercial 
activity  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  I  address  an  audience 
fully  representative  of  the  broadest  business  experience  and 
enlightenment  of  the  American  people.  In  such  a  place, 
before  such  an  audience,  there  are  certain  fundamental 
economic  truths  which  need  no  discussion;  they  may  be  taken 
as  axiomatic. 

Here  it  may  be  taken  as  conceded  that  the  highest  and  most 
important  interest  of  the  American  public  is  that  its  trans- 
portation facilities  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  adequate  to  the 
public  need.  In  view  of  the  practical  suspension  of  railroad 
■construction  into  new  territory,  of  the  delays  and  embargoes 
that  have  affected  American  commerce,  it  may  likewise  l)e 
taken  as  conceded  that  as  to  that  not  even  the  present  needs 


of  American  commerce  have  been  provided  for,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  contention  that  the  future  of  American  commerce 
has  been  properly  looked  after  and  safeguarded. 

It  likewise  may  be  assumed  before  an  audience  of  this  in- 
telligence and  experience  that  these  facilities  cannot  be  pro- 
vided out  of  current  earnings,  but  that  the  American  public 
must  look  for  what  it  needs  to  the  securing  of  the  necessary 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  railroads. 

Let  me  therefore  invite  your  attention  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  responsible  railroad  man- 
ager when  he  attempts  to  secure  the  credit  that  is  needed  in 
the  public  interest. 

At  the  outset  he  is  confronted  by  a  system  of  regulation 
born  in  resentment  and  anger  at  great  commercial  abuses, 
and  which  contains  no  element  except  that  of  correction  and 
punishment;  it  contains  no  element  of  encouragement  and 
assistance.  It  does  not  properly  balance  discipline  with  en- 
couragement; it  pulls  down,  it  represses;  it  does  not  build. 
Therefore,  this  responsible  railroad  executive  must  go  to  the 
investor  with  a  concession  of  that,  as  a  system  of  regulation 
which  has  been  adopted. 

What  must  he  admit  when  he  goes  to  this  investor?  He  must 
admit  that  when  the  investor  enters  this  field  of  commercial 
enterprise  he  goes  into  a  field  where  he  has  lost  all  control 
over  his  revenues  because  they  are  fixed  for  him  by  the  system 
of  regulation.  Not  only  that,  but  he  must  admit  that  they  are 
controlled  and  limited  not  by  one  comprehensive,  wise  and 
complete  governmental  authority,  but  by  many  diverse,  unco- 
ordinated and  irreconcilable  governmental  policies  and 
authorities.  He  must  further  admit  that  his  expense  account 
is  beyond  his  control,  because  that  is  fixed  for  him  by  the 
demands  of  labor,  by  the  economic  conditions  affecting  all 
he  buys,  and  by  the  same  unco-ordinated  and  diverse  public 
power  of  regulation. 

With  this  condition  of  regulation  and  with  these  admis- 
sions, he  approaches  the  investor  whom  he  must  attract  and 
whom  he  cannot  compel. 

With  what  else  is  he  confronted?  A  great  war  in  Europe 
has  made  all  that  country  a  borrower  instead  of  a  lender; 
that  great  field  of  financial  supply  has  been  taken  from  him. 
In  vast  areas  of  the  American  continent  also  there  is  no 
supply  of  credit  to  the  railroad.  For  example,  one  of  the 
most  important  railroad  systems  that  serve  the  South  re- 
cently being  able  to  trace  the  ownership  of  a  block  of  one 
hundred  million  dollars  of  its  bonds  through  the  income  tax 
provisions,  found  that  but  three  and  one-half  million  dollars 
was  held  in  the  South.  The  same,  in  some  like  proportion, 
is  true  of  the  West.  So  that  there  are  two  vast  sections  of 
the  country  practically  withholding  their  credit  from  the 
railroad,  from  the  provision  of  railroad  facilities  for  the 
American  people.  With  European  credit  withdrawn,  with 
credit  not  supplied  by  these  great  territorial  reaches  of  the 
American  continent,  the  railway  manager  comes  to  one  little 
section  of  the  country  as  a  place  from  which  he  must  derive 
the  means  of  supplying  the  needed  transportation  facilities 
of  the  American  people. 

But  what  else  confronts  him?  He  has  had  withdrawn 
from  him  that  kind  of  capital  that  is  willing  to  make  adven- 
ture in  the  hope  of  large  gain.  He  has  no  longer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal  to  the  speculative  capital  of  the  world.  That 
is  an  inevitable  result  of  regulation.  You  can  no  longer 
capitalize  hope  or  faith  to  the  investor  in  railroads.  All  you 
can  capitalize  is  the  meagre  charity  that  is  meted  out  by  the 
politicians  of  the  country. 

But  there  is  still  a  larger  difficulty  which  confronts  him, 
and  that  is  that  the  value  of  the  property  in  which  he  in- 
vests his  money  is  being  cut  down  by  denials  to  that  property 
of  elements  of  value  which  are  conceded  to  every  other  kind 
of  property. 

The  value  of  property  that  grows  out  of  its  earning  capacity 
is  not  only  a  universal  attribute  of  property,  but  the  real  and 
essential  attribute  of  value,  the  thing  that  makes  men  want 
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proj)LTt\  — the  capacity  Id  cam  I'rom  it.  'I'his  is  denied  by 
an  important  political  faction  in  this  country.  The  value  of 
property  in  railroads  as  a  going  concern,  the  value  of  the 
business  which  successful  railroad  men  liavi'  brouglit  to 
their  i)roi)erties,  the  value  that  they  have  made  by  creating  a 
neighborhood  to  business,  the  value  that  they  have,  because 
they  can  bring  return  on  fair  rates  from  a  large  volume  of 
business,  all  that  is  being  denied  by  important  men  having 
the  ear  of  a  large  part  of  the  American  peoi)lc. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  that  to  the  investor  who  may 
choose  an  investment,  who  ma\-  put  it  in  a  business  that  is 
not  regulated,  who  may  put  it  in  a  business  the  returns  from 
which  are  not  limited  by  law,  and  who  is  invited  to  put  it  in 
a  property  the  returns  from  which  are  not  only  limited,  but 
the  very  value  of  the  property  itself  denied  a  universal  at- 
tribute of  property? 

A\'ith  that  condition  confronting  this  industry,  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  jieople,  can  you  blame  the  responsible 
executives  of  American  railroads,  that  they  have  put  their 
case  with  earnest  insistence  before  Congress  and  the  country? 
Can  you  wonder  that,  conscious  of  their  responsibilities,  they 
have  invited  an  examination  of  what  the  public  interest  re- 
quires, and  have  come  forward  to  portray  a  situation  with 
which  they  are  finding  an  increased  difficulty  of  dealing? 

I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  that  the  situation  is  a  dif- 
ficult one.  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  that  there  are 
strong  and  entrenched  interests  which  wnll  be  loth  to  sur- 
render advantages  which  they  have;  that  there  are  selfish 
interests  which  will  not  willingly  surrender  what  they  have 
acquired  and  will  not  look  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
way  at  the  great  problem  and  measure  it  simply  by  the  public 
interest. 

But  we  are  not  without  encouragement.  There  are  great 
men  in  public  position  today,  who  are  willing  to  look  at  the 
problem  in  a  comprehensive  and  patriotic  way.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  had  his  attention  arrested;  he 
has  recommended  that  the  whole  problem  be  studied  in  a 
calm  and  statesmanlike  way,  in  the  light  of  the  twenty-nine 
years  of  experience  that  we  have  had  with  regulation.  We 
are  having  an  attentive  hearing  by  an  important  committee 
of  Congress.  We  have  seen  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  aroused.  They  are  giving  attention  and  consideration 
to  this  matter  as  never  before.  All  over  the  country  meetings 
like  this  with  calm  and  deliberate  purpose  are  studying  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest,  and  we 
have  the  historic  fact  of  great  triumphs  in  sound  thinking 
and  righteousness  whenever  the  people  become  correctly  in- 
formed. So  tonight  with  all  our  difficulties  before  us,  recog- 
nizing the  tremendous  task  which  we  have,  we  are  not  with- 
out encouragement;  not  without  hope  that  the  problem  xvhich 
we  present  in  a  calm  and  patriotic  way,  offering  to  measure 
it  simply  by  the  public  interest,  will  in  time,  a  short  time  I 
hope,  be  recognized  by  the  patriotism  an:i  the  statesmanship 
of  the  American  people,  and  that  we  will  get  relief  for  this 
fundamental  interest  which  the  public  so  greatly  and  so 
essentially  requires. 

Events  and  the  development  of  public  thought  have  now 
brought  us  to  the  stage  in  which  basic  purposes  affecting  rail- 
way regulation  must  be  precisely  defined,  and  declared,  I 
believe  that  many — perhaps  most — thinking  men  in  all  the 
states  have  come  to  realize  that  a  re-adjustment  is  urgently 
needed.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  men  in  official  station  at  Washington  appreciate  the  nec- 
essity of  dealing  with  the  subject  in  some  effective  way.  I 
trust  and  believe  that  every  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  which  is  investigating  the  malady 
and  w'ill  write  the  prescription,  is  convinced  of  the  need  for  a 
real  remedy. 

If  in  that  situation  we  are  to  emerge  from  the  phase  of 
diagnosis  and  move  on  into  the  zone  of  cure,  it  is  essential 
that  the  several  elements  of  society  affected  should,  through 


their  rcjjrcsentative  men,  subordinate  minor  differences  and 
let  their  minds  meet  on  a  liigh  ])hine  of  ijatriotic  aspiration 
and  statesmanlike  endeavor. 

it  seems  to  be  possijjle  to  state  certain  lhing>  on  which 
agreement  is  already  manifest. 

Sa(;  in  Inx'Kstmknt  and  Growth 

First — The  fact  that  the  rate  at  which  existing  lines  are 
being  develoi)ed  and  new  mileage  is  being  constructed  is  not 
in  a  projiortion  ap]jroac]iing  that  which  was  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  commercial  and  agricultural  growtli  of  the  past. 
This  is  nowhere  denied. 

Second — That  commerce  is  even  now  being  inconvenienced 
and  impeded  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and  there 
is  no  assurance,  under  existing  governmental  methods  of 
regulation,  that  transportation  facilities  will  hereafter  be  ade- 
fjuate  and  sufficient  for  the  reasonable  recjuirements  of  the 
commercial  public. 

Third — That  to  provide  adequate  transportation  requires 
the  constant  input  of  large  amounts  of  new  capital,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  through  credit. 

Fourth — During  the  period  of  diminishing  railway  ex- 
fiansion,  and  of  inadequate  facilities  on  existing  lines,  a  con- 
dition has  arisen  which  makes  other  public  utilities  and  the 
industrials  a  more  attractive  field  for  investment  than  steam 
railways.  Nobody  disputes  that  enterprises  other  than  the 
roads  have  been  obtaining  a  larger  proportion  than  formerly 
of  available  new  capital,  and  a  very  much  larger  proportion 
than  the  railroads. 

Fifth — Investors  and  those  who  advise  them  specify,  as  the 
reason  for  their  change  of  preference,  the  transfer  of  control 
over  expenses  and  receipts  from  the  owners  to  various  agencies 
of  government,  including  semi-governmental  wage  boards, 
and  the  absence  of  any  co-ordination  of  the  several  govern- 
mental agencies  in  a  way  to  concentrate  the  authority  and 
to  fix  the- responsibility  for  financial  results.  In  some  quarters 
it  is  assertecl  that  this  frame  of  mind  of  investors  has  been 
deliberately  caused  by  the  railway  managers  through  public 
declaration  of  impairment  of  railway  credit;  but  those  who 
express  this  view  cannot  deny  the  fact  and  must  appreciate 
that  the  truth  must  be  set  forth  in  railway  reports  and  neither 
can  be  nor  should  be  concealed  from  investors  and  their 
bankers,  nor  do  they  indicate  how  the  railway  managers  are 
ever  to  obtain  relief  from  any  adverse  condition  except  by 
telling  the  public  the  real  facts. 

Sixth — In  the  existing  system  of  federal  regulation,  the 
act  of  Congress  creating  the  commission  contains  no  clause 
explicitly  placing  upon  the  commission  responsibility  for  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  proper  railroad  credit  or 
for  so  regulating  rates  in  relation  to  expenses  that  investments 
will  be  adequately  attracted. 

Seventh — Even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
were  by  statute  made  responsible  for  the  aggregate  financial 
results  of  its  own  orders  and  of  the  federal  laws,  it  could 
have  no  effective  control  of  the  situation  so  long  as  the  author- 
ity is  not  completely  federal,  and  state  authorities  continue 
to  regulate  rates  of  carriers  which  do  an  interstate  business 
and  to  control,  one  state  conflicting  with  another,  the  issue  of 
securities.  Few  now  profess  to  see  advantage  in  the  exer- 
cise by  the  state  of  the  power  of  supervision  over  security 
issues.  Nobody,  so  far  as  I  know,  denies  that  in  regulation 
of  rates  the  conflict  between  the  different  states  and  between 
the  federal  and  state  authorities  occasions  waste,  loss  and 
injury  to  the  whole  nation,  but  there  are  some  in  certain 
states  who  cling  to  the  view  that  the  state  should  regulate  rates 
on  hauls  within  the  state.  It  seems  reasonable  to  ask  of 
these  advocates  that  they  present  an  affirmative  plan  for  meet- 
ing the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  for 
dealing  with  the  essential  question  of  railway  credit,  and  for 
maintaining  in  a  comprehensive  way,  with  equal  distribution 
of  burden  and  without  conflict  of  policy  or  purpose,  the  in- 
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strumentalities  of  the  nation's  commerce.     An  adecjuate  solu- 
tion from  any  source  will  l)e  welcome. 

Results  the  Test  of  Remedies 

Indeed,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say,  with 
the  authority  of  the  railway  systems  which  I  re[)resent  in  this 
matter,  that  we  are  more  concerned  with  results  than  with 
the  pride  of  opinion;  that  if  economists  or  bankers  or  ship- 
pers or  members  of  Congress  can  propose  a  remedy  which 
will  cure  the  disease,  the  fact  that  the  successful  idea  origi- 
nates somewhere  else  than  with  ourselves  will  not  give  us  the 
slightest  pang  of  jealousy  or  tinge  of  regret.  We  have  said 
with  deep  sincerity  that  we  invite  the  use  of  one  single  yard 
stick  in  testing  the  remedies  which  we  propose,  and  that  is 
the  public  interest.  In  the  same  spirit  we  hope  all  others 
will  invite  the  application  to  any  amendments  or  substitutes 
-which  they  may  bring  forward  this  same  yard  stick;  that  is, 
whether  their  proposal  will  attract  investment  into  railway 
■enterprises  and  restore  railway  growth  to  the  rate  which  is 
essential  for  national  development,  national  trade  and  na- 
tional defence. 

To  Fix  Responsibility  by  Statute 

Nobody  within  sound  of  my  voice  or  within  reach  of  the 
printing  press  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  remedies  which 
have  been  laid  tentatively  before  the  Joint  Committee  of  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  the  railways.  We  think  the  act  to  regu- 
late commerce  should  lay  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  duty  as  well  as  confer  upon  it  the  power  so 
to  control  the  relation  of  income  to  outgo  as  to  leave  an  ade- 
quate surplus  as  a  basis  of  credit.  We  think  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  have  exclusive  supervision 
over  the  issue  of  securities.  To  that  end  we  think  railway 
charters  should  be  federal.  We  think  that,  in  order  to  insure 
equality  of  commercial  opportunity  to  all  the  people  and 
■equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  at 
a  standard  of  high  efficiency  the  facilities  of  a  universal 
commerce,  the  act  should  make  clear  that  Congress  has  em- 
powered the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  all 
rates,  state  as  well  as  interstate,  of  carriers  which  do  an  in- 
terstate business. 

These  are  the  fundamental  ingredients.  We  believe  that 
if  the  country  neglects  by  these  or  other  measures  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  financial  results,  regulation  will  fail  and 
the  government  will  be  forced  to  provide  transportation  out 
of  the  tax  levy.  We  believe  that  if  these  or  better  measures, 
well  chosen  to  promote  the  same  purposes,  are  speedily 
adopted  the  American  people  will  have  equipped  themselves 
with  a  beneficent  agency  of  prosperity  and  will  have  done 
much  to  secure  the  blessings  of  national  security,  of  civic 
harmom-  and  broad  commercial  opportunity. 

BUSINESS  MEETING  AND  RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED 

Preceding  the  annual  dinner,  there  was  the  regular  annual 
business  meeting,  at  which  George  A.  Post  was  re-elected 
president  and  the  following  were  re-elected  vice-presidents: 
W.  H.  Cottingham,  W.  B.  Leach,  E.  B.  Leigh,  Henry  Elliot, 
J.  S.  Coftin,  Irving  T.  Hartz  and  J.  C.  Bradley. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted: 

Congress  and  Regulation 

With  satisfaction  and  hope  we  observe  the  course  pursued 
by  the  several  elements  in  the  Congressional  inquiry  into 
railway  regulation.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce recognizes  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Comprising 
some  of  the  most  experienced  legislators  in  this  field,  the 
committee  has  disclosed  an  earnest  purpose  to  grasp  the 
points  of  view  of  those  who  offer  proposals,  and  to  devote 
time,  energy  and  concentration  to  interchange  of  ideas.  We 
congratulate  the  railways  on  their  leadership,  at  once  fair, 
alert,  and  profound,  before  the  committee  and  in  public  dis- 
cussion.    National  thanks  are  due  the  large  number  of  busi- 


ness associations  and  eminent  economists  who  have  made  it 
known  that  in  response  to  questionnaires  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  railways,  they  are  organizing  material  for 
presentation  as  evidence.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  co- 
operation of  those  bodies  whose  resolutions,  referenda  and 
iml)lications  are  responsive  to  our  suggestions,  of  industrial 
and  association  executives  who  have  transmitted  to  us  ex- 
pressions for  use  as  testimony,  and  to  thousands  of  individ- 
uals who  have  given  us  their  influence  by  signing  our  pro- 
posals. Growth  of  public  solicitude  and  conviction  during 
the  past  year  has  been  rapid  and  progressive.  Congress  can 
command  popular  approval  for  a  well-considered  and  equit- 
able solution. 

Responsibility 
When  a  regulatory  tribunal  sanctions  increases  in  rates  it 
is  common  for  bills  to  be  introduced  abolishing  the  commis- 
sion. When  a  commissioner  identifies  himself  with  encour- 
agement to  railways  as  one  of  the  aims  of  regulation,  his  re- 
appointment is  often  opposed  in  the  confirming  branch.  Com- 
missioners should  be  protected  against  such  attacks.  They 
tend  to  deter  able  men  from  accepting  appointment  and  to 
weaken  the  independence  of  incumbents.  The  legislative  body 
which  creates  a  commission  should  fix  responsibility  for  policy 
upon  itself,  not  upon  the  commission.  The  law  .should  de- 
fine the  aims  of  regulation.  We  favor  a  federal  provision 
placing  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  duty 
of  permitting  such  rates  as  will  attract  investment  to  the 
average  road. 

Security  Issues 
Diffusion  of  stocks  and  bonds  more  widely  at  home  and 
abroad  would  enlarge  the  enlistment  of  capital  for  railways, 
promote  amity  and  cooperation  in  dealing  with  railway  prob- 
lems by  increasing  the  number  of  those  financially  interested, 
and  stimulate  thrift  among  the  people.  Federal  certification 
that  specified  requirements  have  been  complied  with  would 
give  confidence  to  many  in  this  and  other  countries.  We 
favor  exclusive  federal  supervision  of  the  issue  of  securities. 

Jurisdiction  Over  Rates 

New  law-suits  involving  points  di.stinct  or  seemingly  dis- 
tinct from  those  previously  adjudicated  continue  to  befog 
the  zone  between  federal  and  state  jurisdiction  over  rates. 
Where  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  explicitly 
taken  jurisdiction  over  a  given  sphere  some  states  continue 
to  act,  often  with  the  effect  of  nullifying  federal  regulation. 
AMiere  the  commission  has  exercised  its  powers  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  both  statute  and  decree,  bills  with 
energetic  support  are  urged  for  repeal  of  the  provision  and 
hence  restoration  of  state  control.  A  provision  is  needed  in 
this  respect  to  make  comprehensive  and  effective  the  present 
prohibition  upon  discriminations.  We  advocate  an  unmis- 
takable provision  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  which  shall 
formall}-  affirm  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  embrace  all  rates  which  affect  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Railway  E.arnings 

We  invite  attention  to  the  transitory  nature  of  large  rail- 
way earnings  and  the  danger  of  mental  arithmetic  which 
estimates  the  revenue  of  a  semi-decade  by  multiplying  into 
five  the  earnings  in  the  best  year.  There  is  no  more  warrant 
for  testing  railway  resources  by  the  best  year  than  by  the 
poorest.  The  peak  of  load  today  may  become  the  vallev  of 
depression  tomorrow.  During  the  last  two  or  three  months 
of  the  calendar  year  1916  operating  expenses  were  growing 
at  a  faster  rate  per  cent  than  operating  revenues. 

Cost  Statistics 
Referendum  No.  19  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  dealing  with  prevention  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, is  now  being  voted  upon  by  our  members  at  large  for 
guidance  of  the  General  Executive  Committee  in  recording 
our  association.    One  of  the  measures  specified  in  the  referen- 
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(luin  is  II  permanent  divi.-^ion  under  the  Interstate  ("omnierce 
Commission  to  compile  statistics  for  use  of  arbitration  ijoards. 
We  earnestly  urge  that  any  j)lan  which  may  be  adopted  by 
Congress  shall  contain  this  feature.  Compiled  under  the 
commission,  the  information  proposed  should  include  in- 
telligence for  the  arbitration  board  concerning  the  effect  of 
any  proposed  finding  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the 
roads  affected,  and  in  the  same  process  keep  the  commission 
constantly  and  exactly  advised  of  all  cost  factors  which  must 
be  considered  in  estimating  future  total  expenses  and  adjust- 
ing rates  thereto. 

ECONOMIC  CLUB  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  subject  of  "Regulation  or  Control  of  Railway  Trans- 
portation" was  discussed  by  five  speakers  at  the  second  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Economic  Club  of  Washington  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  discussed  briefly  the  in- 
vestigation being  conducted  by  that  committee,  saying  that 
his  own  mind  was  rather  fully  made  up  in  advance  as  to  the 
principal  questions  to  be  considered  and  that  he  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  discuss  them  at  this  time.  He  emphasized,  how- 
ever, the  importance  of  some  action  by  Congress  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  emergency  which  confronted  the  country 
last  summer  at  the  time  of  a  threatened  strike  of  the  railway 
train  employees.  He  said  it  is  a  reproach  to  civilization  that 
no  means  has  been  obtained  to  settle  such  controversies  by 
reason  instead  of  by  force  and  that  it  is  significant  that  the 
labor  organizations  consider  it  necessary  that  society  shall 
submit  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  great  calamity  as  a  strike 
in  order  that  they  may  be  absolutely  free  from  restraint.  Sen- 
ator Newlands  also  said  that  he  hoped  one  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation would  be  a  perfection  of  a  system  of  co-ordina- 
tion of  rail,  river  and  ocean  transportation. 

Professor  W.  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard  University,  said  he  had 
been  told  at  one  time  that  some  railroad  officers  regarded 
him  as  a  dangerous  man,  but  that  the  railways  have  now 
moved  forward  and  occupied  his  trenches.  He  said  he  heart- 
ily approved  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  railroads  to 
secure  a  transfer  of  the  regulating  power  of  government  from 
the  competing  and  conflicting  jurisdictions. of  the  states  into 
the  single  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government.  He  said 
that  the  present  situation  in  railway  regulation  is  an  almost 
impossible  one  and  that  the  railways  are  well  within  their 
rights  in  appealing  for  relief  from  this  unfortunate  condition 
of  affairs.  He  gave  many  examples  of  inefficiency  in  state 
regulation  and  urged  the  importance  to  the  public  of  de- 
manding adequate  service  instead  of  cheap  service.  "We 
have  been  trying  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,"  he  said, 
"to  make  the  railroads  do  something  with  nothing.  As  a 
result,  there  has  been  a  cramping  of  development."  He  also 
urged  the  encouragement  of  a  greater  measure  of  co-operation 
among  carriers,  which  the  government  has  been  trying  to  pre- 
vent by  the  anti-trust  la>v.  This,  he  said,  would  prevent  use- 
less duplication  of  service  and  enable  more  efficient  handling 
of  equipment. 

Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of  the  Railway  Executives' 
Advisory  Committee,  discussed  the  reasons  for  exclusive  fed- 
eral regulation  of  railroads  and  the  importance  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  present  system  of  regulation.  Discussing 
the  labor  question  he  said  the  railroads  want  to  pay  fair 
wages  to  all  of  their  employees — not  merely  part  of  them,  but 
that  the  lack  of  elasticity  in  rates  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  do  as  other  business  institutions  do.  He  cited  the 
fact  that  the  largest  steel  company  in  the  country  has  within 
ten  months  raised  the  wages  of  its  employees  33  per  cent,  but 
said  that  that  company  can,  and  does,  pass  on  to  the  consumer 
this  increased  cost  of  production.  The  railroads  are  paying  for 
part  of  this  in  the  increased  price  of  steel  which  they  cannot 
pass  on  to  the  consumer,  nor  are  they  in  a  position  to  advance 


the  wages  of  their  own  employees.  "Either  the  government 
should  free  railroads  from  the  artificial  limitations  placed 
upon  their  revenues,"  he  said,  "or  the  government  should 
assume  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  transportation 
by  legislation,  which  adequately  protects  the  public  interest." 

Oscar  T.  Crosby,  an  engineer  who  has  been  especially 
active  in  electric  railway  development,  gave  the  following 
parody  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
railroads  before  Congress: 

"Our  Congress,  which  art  in  Washington,  hallowed  by 
thy  name.  Thy  statutes  run,  thy  will  be  done,  in  the  States, 
even  as  it  is  in  the  District.  Give  us  this  day  our  reasonable 
rate,  and  forgive  us  our  valuations  as  we  forgive  those  who 
evaluate  against  us.  Lead  us  not  into  bankruptcy,  but  de- 
liver us  from  Gompers;  for  thine  is  the  wisdom,  the  power 
and  the  glory,  until  next  election." 

Milo  R.  Maltbie,  former  public  service  commissioner  of 
New  York,  advocated  the  policy  of  state  regulation  and  said 
the  trouble  with  the  credit  of  the  carriers  is  that  they  have 
abused  it  in  the  past.  Frederick  G.  Howe,  United  States  Im- 
migration Commissioner  at  New  York,  advocated  government 
ownership  of  railroads. 


RAILWAY  LEGISLATION  IN  CONGRESS 

The  following  bills  and  resolutions  affecting  railways 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress: 

S.  7726.  By  Mr.  Brandegee,  January  6.  To  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce.  An  amendment  to  the  Panama 
canal  act  to  carry  out  a  suggestion,  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  its  annual  report,  that  Congress 
should  confer  upon  the  commission  authority  to  permit  a 
continuance  of  railroad  ownership,  control  or  operation  of 
water  lines  under  circumstances  in  which  the  commission 
believes  such  convenience  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
The  bill  amends  the  act  to  provide  that  if  the  commission 
shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  such  service  by  water  other  than 
through  the  Panama  canal  is  being  operated  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  is  of  advantage  to  the  convenience  and  com- 
merce of  the  people,  or  that  such  extension  will  neither  exclude, 
prevent  nor  reduce  competition  on  the  route  by  water  under 
consideration  the  commission  may  extend  the  time  during 
which  such  service  may  continue.  The  present  law  uses  the 
word  "and"  where  "or"  has  been  substituted  in  the  new  bill. 

H.  R.  19,779.  By  Mr.  Tilson,  January  8.  To  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Contains  same  pro- 
visions as  S.  7726. 

S.  7770.  By  Mr.  Lewis,  January  9.  To  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce.  Amends  section  15  of  act  to  regulate 
commerce  to  give  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority 
over  the  furnishing,  distribution,  exchange,  interchange,  re- 
turn, joint  use  or  rental  of  cars. 

H.  J.  R.  336.  By  Mr.  Carlin,  January  10.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary.  "That  the  effective  date  on  and  after 
which  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes'  approved  October 
15,  1914,  shall  become  and  be  effective,  is  hereby  deferred 
and  extended  to  January  8,   1918." 

H.  R.  16,733.  By  Mr.  Adamson,  passed  on  January  15, 
provides  that  all  actions  by  carriers  subject  to  act  to  regulate 
commerce  for  the  recovery  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  sched- 
uled charges  for  any  service  subject  to  the  act  shall  be  begun 
within  three  years  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrued, 
provided  that  any  such  action  may  be  brought  at  any  time 
prior  to  July  1,  1917,  if  such  action  would  not  then  have 
been  barred  by  some  statute  of  limitation  except  for  this  act. 

H.  R.  563,  by  Mr.  Rayburn,  to  regulate  the  issuance  of 
securities  was  called  in  the  House  on  January  15  on  con- 
sideration of  the  unanimous  consent  calendar,  but  was  ob- 
jected to  and  passed  over  without  prejudice. 


Reconstructing  Union  Pacific  Bridge  at  Omaha 

Old  Spans  Replaced  by  New  Superstructure  Shifted  into 
Position  Laterally  in  Short  Time,  Establishing  a  Record 


THE  renewal  of  four  spans  of  the  double  track  bridge  of 
the  Union  Pacific  over  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  was  accomplished  by  rolling  the  old  spans  trans- 
versely onto  pile  pier  extensions  at  one  side  and  shifting  in 
new  spans  which  had  been  erected  previously  on  falsework 
along  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  This  method  has  been 
applied  previously  in  other  structures,  but  in  this  case  the 
four  spans  have  an  aggregate  length  of  1,000  feet,  and  the 
new  spans  combined  weigh  3,850  tons.  In  consequence  this 
performance  sets  a  new  record  both  as  to  length  and  weight 
for  this  method  of  bridge  renewal. 

The  bridge  carries  a  very  heavy  traffic,  there  being  an 
average  of  300  train  movements  per  day.  In  addition  to  the 
trains  of  the  Union  Pacific  operating  between  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs,  this  bridge  carries  all  freight  passenger  trains 


iron  plates  riveted  together  with  heavy  cast  iron  caps  over 
the  top  of  each  cylinder.  The  two  easterly  spans  were  blown 
down  shortly  after  completion  and  the  east  one  was  not  re- 
built but  was  replaced  by  a  trestle. 

In  1887  this  bridge  was  replaced  by  a  double  track  struc- 
ture built  by  George  S.  Morrison,  under  the  direction  of  Vir- 
gil G.  Bogue,  then  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific.  In 
this  second  structure  the  main  river  crossing  consisted  of  four 
tlirough  truss  spans  of  substantially  the  same  length  as  in 
the  old  bridge,  but  staggered  so  as  to  be  supported  on  new 
piers  placed  midway  between  the  old  ones.  The  approaches 
at  each  end  of  the  second  bridge  consisted  of  deck  truss  spans 
of  substantially  half  the  length  of  the  old  spans,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  use  one  of  the  old  cylinder  piers  at  each 
end  of  the  bridge  as  an  intermediate  support  with  a  third  one 


The  Four  Main  Spans  of  the  New  and  Old  Bridges 


between  Omaha  and  points  east  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
em  and  several  trains  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
There  are  also  numerous  switching  movements  between 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  and  Union  Pacific  Transfer.  The 
spans  recently  replaced  were  built  for  double  track  but,  with 
the  increasing  weight  of  locomotives,  it  became  necessary 
some  time  ago  to  restrict  operation  over  this  bridge  to  a  single 
track.    The  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  made  it 


serving  as  a  new  east  abutment.  The  old  vv'est  abutment  was 
also  made  use  of  in  the  new  structure  with  such  changes  as 
were  necessary  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  deck  span. 

The  river  spans  of  this  second  bridge  were  double-inter- 
section pin-connected  Whipple  trusses  246  ft.  2]/^  in.  long 
subdivided  into  1 1  panels.  In  addition  to  carrying  two 
tracks,  a  driveway  on  each  side  12  ft.  1  in.  wide  was  canti- 
levered  outside  of  the  trusses.  This  driveway  was  subse- 
quently removed.  The  piers  under  these  spans  were  built 
according  to  conventional  designs   for  ashlar  masonry  river 


-To  Omaha 


/Ola  Base  of  Rail,        /Neyv  Base  of  Rail.   Grade  Let^el 
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To  Council  Bluffs  - 
Down. 


Generjil  Elevation  of  the  Bridge  as  Rebuilt 


necessary  to  arrange  for  new  spans  which  would  permit  the 
use  of  unrestricted  double-track  operation  across  the  structure. 

The  Previous  Bridges 

Considerable  historic  interest  is  attached  to  this  bridge,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  crossings  of  the  Missouri  River,  the 
new  structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  piers,  being  the  third 
to  occupy  the  site. 

The  original  structure  was.  started  in  1869  and  opened  for 
traffic  in  1872.  It  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  T. 
E.  Sickels,  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  consisted 
of  11  spans  250  ft.  long,  all  composed  of  thorough  single- 
track  Post  type  triple-intersection  trusses  supported  on  piers 
consisting  of  pairs  of  iron  cylinders  8^/2  ft.  in  diameter, 
spaced  19  ft.  center  to  center.     These  were  made  of  wrought 


])  eis.  They  are  8  ft.  wide  and  35  ft.  long  at  the  top,  not 
ncluding  the  cylindrical  ends.  The  usual  starlings  were 
carried  for  .some  distance  above  high  water  line.  All  of  the 
l)iers  were  founded  on  rock  except  the  first  one  from  the  west 
end  in  the  west  approach. 

The  New  Bridge 

The  present  reconstruction  involves  the  complete  renewal 
of  the  superstructure  and  the  partial  renewal  of  the  substruc- 
ture for  the  approaches.  No  change  was  necessary  in  the  sub- 
structure for  the  river  spans.  The  latter  vary  from  249  ft. 
3  in.  to  250  ft.  4  in.,  the  total  distance  between  end  piers 
being  about  1,000  feet.  These  spans  have  pin  connected 
curved-chord  Pratt  trusses.  The  top  chords  and  end  posts 
are  of  typical  box  section,  laced  on  the  lower  side.     The 
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bottom  chords  arc  made  up  of  t>yi'-i)ar.s  in  all  panels,  the 
trusses  being  jMn-connected  at  all  joints.  Tracks  are  spaced 
\3  ft.  center  to  center  with  side  clearances  of  7  ft.  6  in.  from 
the  center  line  of  tracks.  The  vertical  clearance  is  24  feet 
from  the  base  of  rail.  The  usual  construction  is  followed  in 
the  design  of  the  floor  system,  stringers  being  spaced  7  ft 
center  to  center  for  each  track.  To  accord  with  modern  prac- 
tice and  loading,  the  new  floor  is  2  ft.  deei)er  than  the  old  one, 
a  difference  which  was  necessaril}-  made  up  eiitirel\-  by  rais- 
ing the  tracks  across  the  bridge. 

The  new  approaches  diftcr  niaterially  from  those  replaced, 
but  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  use  is  made  of  two  of  the 
original  cylinder  piers.  These  are  being  transfonned  into 
solid  piers  by  enclosing  each  pair  of  them  in  a  steel  })late 
case  filled  with  concrete  as  shown  in  one  of  the  accompan}-ing 
photographs.  The  new  construction  is  being  supported  on 
pile  foundations  surrounding  the  old  piers.  The  new  east 
approach  will  consist  of  a  steel  viaduct  with  deck  girders 
■8  ft.  center  to  center  and  consisting  progressively  from  the 
east  end  of  a  65-ft.  11-in.  span,  a  50-ft.  tower  span  and  two 
6S-ft.  11-in.  spans  and  one  through  riveted  Pratt  truss  span 
120  ft.  8^  in.  long.  Commencing  at  the  west  end,  the  west 
approach  will  consist  of  one  65-ft.  11-in.  span,  a  50-ft.  tower 
span  of  the  same  construction  as  in  the  east  approach  and 


West  Approach,  New  Main  Spans  on  Temporary  Piers 

followed  by  two  through  riveted  Pratt  truss  spans   129   ft. 
5%  in.  and  120  ft.  8^  in.  in  length  respectively. 

Falsework  and  Erection  Details 

On  account  of  the  heavy  traffic  it  was  imperative  that  the 
plan  adopted  for  erection  be  the  one  which  offered  the  least 
interference  with  the  regular  use  of  the  structure.  It  was 
■concluded  that  this  would  best  be  accomplished  by  erecting 
the  new  spans  complete  on  falsework  and  timber  pier  exten'- 
sions  in  a  position  parallel  to  the  existing  bridge  on  the  down- 
stream side  and  to  provide  timber  pier  extensions  on  the  up- 
stream side  of  the  structure,  on  which  the  old  spans  could 
be  shifted  out  of  the  way,  as  the  completed  new  spans  were 
moved  into  position  on  the  piers. 

The  falsework  comprised  two  separate  features;  that  nec- 
essary for  the  support  of  the  spans  during  erection,  which  was 
removed  as  soon  as  the  spans  could  be  swung,  and  that  serv- 
ing as  temporary  piers  as  shown  in  several  of  the  accompany- 
ing photographs  built  in  line  with  the  existing  river  piers  on 
which  the  new  and  old  spans  could  be  supported  when  not 
m  place  upon  the  masonry.  The  falsework  was  made  up  of 
frame  bents  supported  on  pile  bents  which  required  piles  60 
to  80  ft.  long.  The  posts  of  the  frame  bents  were  of  a  single 
length  but  were  sash  braced  both  longitudinally  and  trans- 


versely at  the  mid-level  witii  two  stories  of  cross  bracing. 
The  temj)orary  piers  each  consist  of  five  bents  united  to  form 
rigid  structures.  As  a  means  of  insuring  a  thorough  unity 
between  each  masonry  ])ier  and  the  temjjorary  ])iers  up  and 
down  stream,  the  latter  were  connected  by  cables  and  girts 
passing  by  each  side  of  the  masonry  piers.     The  tops  of  the 


The    Temporary    Piers 

temporary  structures  were  also  built  to  the  same  level  and  top 
width  as  the  stone  piers. 

All  piles  used  in  the  falsework  supporting  the  steel  work 
were  driven  from  two  barge  drivers  by  the  bridge  company. 
An  approach  trestle  was  built  to  provide  access  to  the  down- 
stream falsework  from  the  main  tracks  at  the  east  end  of 
the  bridge  so  that  the  equipment  for  the  erection  of  the  frame 
bents  and  the  steel  work  could  be  set  out  from  the  main  line. 


Jacketing  Cylinder  Piers  Built  in   1£69 

The  decision  to  use  the  erection  method  outlined  above,  in 
advance  of  the  steel  fabrication,  permitted  the  embodying  of 
details  in  the  end  bearings  for  the  superstructure,  which  were 
especially  adapted  to  the  transverse  rolling  of  the  spans  and 
to  the  jacking  necessary  to  release  the  rolling  facilities  after 
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the  shift  had  been  completed.  As  seen  in  one  of  the  accom- 
panying photographs  the  cast  steel  shoes  of  the  two  trusses 
bearing  on  a  single  pier  are  supported  on  a  grillage  consist- 
ing of  four  girders  parallel  to  the  pier,  continuous  from  truss 
to  truss  and  extending  some  distance  beyond  on  each  side. 


Rolling  Rig  for  New  Spans 

The  girders  of  each  group  are  connected  by  diaphragms  and 
batten  plates  to  form  a  rigid  unit  construction  and  are  pierced 
at  each  end  by  horizontal  p'n  holes  by  the  aid  of  which 
jacking  frames  may  be  attached.  The  girders  are  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  support  the  s])an  clear  of  the  bearing  when 


New  Spans  Showing  Hoisting  Engines  and  Lines  for  Mov- 
ing the  Bridge 

suspended  from  these  jacking  frames  at  each  end.  After 
the  spans  were  placed  in  position  on  the  masonry  piers  these 
grillages  act  simply  as  bearing  shoes  for  bed  plates. 

As  the  need  of  lifting  the  old  spans,  to  place  the  necessary 
rails  and  rollers  under  its  shoes  had  not  been  anticipated  in 


the  design,  the  jacking  up  of  the  old  spans  proved  a  rather 
difficult  problem.  It  was  accomplished  by  swinging  the  ends 
of  the  spans  from  U-bolts  passing  under  the  ends  of  the  end 
])ins,  these  U-bolts  being  suspended  in  turn  from  jacking 
Ijeams  crossing  over  the  tops  of  the  end  bearings  just  inside 
of  the  end  floor  beams.  This  detail  is  also  shown  in  one  of 
the  accompanying  f)hotographs.  As  the  pins  were  short, 
special  nuts  or  bushings  had  to  be  provided  to  receive  the  U- 
bolts.  It  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  bearing  castings  from 
the  shoes  by  bolts  attached  to  rails  passing  through  the  bear- 
ings. 

The  rollers  as  shown  in  several  of  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs were  arranged  in  nests  by  means  of  bars  to  which  they 
were  secured  at  each  end  to  insure  perfect  alinement.  The 
loads  of  these  spans  were  transmitted  to  these  rollers  through 
lines  of  rails,  five  for  each  set  of  rollers  or  ten  for  the  top 
of  each  intermediate  pier.  The  rails  underneath  the  rollers 
were  placed  with  heads  up,  while  those  between  the  rollers 
and  the  bridge  bearings  had  the  heads  down.  To  facilitate 
the  placing  and  removal  of  the  rails  they  were  arranged  in 


KoUing  Rig  for   Old  Spans 

three  lengths  with  splices  near  each  end  of  the  permanent 
piers. 

As  the  most  important  feature  of  the  plan  was  the  move- 
ment of  the  four  spans  of  both  the  old  and  new  superstruc- 
ture as  complete  units,  all  details  of  the  end  bearings  were 
arranged  in  a  manner  that  would  insure  united  action  during 
tlie  movement.  At  all  expansion  joints  in  both  the  new  and 
the  old  structure  the  two  bearings  coming  together  over  the 
\y.er  were  clamped  together  so  that  longitudinal  movement 
was  temporarily  eliminated. 

The  Moving  Equipment 

The  movement  was  accomplished  by  means  of  2-in.  ropes 
reeved  through  four-sheave  blocks  into  eight-part  lines.  One 
block  of  each  set  was  attached  to  a  snubbing  post  at  the  up- 
stream end  of  the  temporary  piers  and  the  other  block  was 
secured  to  the  end  of  the  span.  One  complete  set  of  these 
tackles  was  provided  for  each  end  of  each  of  the  spans.  In 
the  case  of  the  old  superstructure  the  blocks  were  lashed  to  the 
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ends  of  the  l)ottom  chords,  while  in  the  now  spans  they  were 
secured  to  pins  at  the  ends  of  the  bearing  <j;rillages.  The  2-in. 
ropes  from  these  tackles  were  nm  to  hoisting  engines  standing 
on  the  new  spans,  one  engine  being  provided  for  each  pier  or 
five  in  all.  This  plan  necessitated  four  tackles  from  each 
intennediate  pier  and  two  at  each  of  the  end  piers,  but  as  the 
old  and  new  spans  were  not  moved  simultaneously,  it  was 
necessary  to  handle  only  two  lines  on  the  intermediate  hoist- 
ing engines  at  a  time.  As  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
photographs  the  lines  passed  from  the  winch  heads  on  the 
hoists  to  snatch  blocks  lashed  to  the  portal  bracing,  thence 
down  through  the  floor  to  other  snatch  blocks,  and  then  out 
to  the  four-sheave  blocks  at  the  ends  of  the  piers.  This  pic- 
ture also  shows  that  the  engines  were  blocked  up  solidly  from 
the  track  with  struts  to  take  up  the  reaction  caused  by  the 
tension  in  the  lines. 

To  insure  control  of  the  spans  during  the  movement,  a 
four-part  wire  cable  hold-back  line  was  provided  at  each  pier 
to  connect  the  spans  with  a  timber  anchored  to  the  down- 
stream end  of  each  temporary  pier.  The  line  from  this  tackle 
which  was  passed  around  the  drum  of  the  hoisting  engine 
was  out-hauled  while  the  movement  was  in  progress  and  in- 


bridge  lloor  overhead  who  immediately  dropped  his  flag. 
This  signal  was  relayed  to  the  center  of  the  bridge,  where  the 
head  signal  man  stopi)e(l  all  the  engines  by  lowering  his  flag. 

The  bridge  was  closed  to  traffic  to  make  the  change  shortly 
after  11  a.  m.,  on  December  23.  At  11:25  the  movement  of 
the  old  superstructure  was  started  and  by  12  o'clock  it  was 
out  on  the  falsework  clear  of  the  masonry  piers.  About  20 
minutes'  work  was  necessary  to  roll  back  the  roller  nests 
released  from  under  the  old  span,  change  the  ropes  on  the 
hoisting  engines,  etc.  With  these  changes  made,  the  new 
span  should  have  been  in  place  in  another  30  minutes  except 
for  the  unlooked-for  failure  of  two  of  the  hoisting  engines 
because  of  foaming  boiler  water.  After  an  ineffective  effort 
to  overcome  this  trouble  the  lines  were  shifted  so  that  the 
two  disal)led  hoists  could  be  released  and  the  lines  from  the 
two  end  piers  run  to  the  winch  heads  on  two  locomotive  cranes 
which  were  stationed  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge.  This  change 
consumed  considerable  time,  but  the  new  spans  were  moved 
to  final  position  by  4  p.  m. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  floor  thicknesses  of  the  old 
and  new  spans,  the  track  on  the  latter  when  moved  into  place 
was  approximately  2  ft.  higher  than  the  track  on  the  adjoining 


The  Old  Spans  Moved  Clear  of  the  Piers  Ready  to  Shift  in  the  New  Spans 


sured  a  measure  of  control  by  the  use  of  the  brake  on  the 
drum.  To  overcome  starting  friction,  jacks  were  set  up  in 
horizontal  or  inclined  positions  against  the  ends  of  the 
spans  to  assist  the  hoisting  engines  to  start  the  movement. 
As  these  jacks  could  not  be  set  up  readily  a  second  time  after 
.the  spans  had  moved  some  distance,  it  was  necessary  to  start 
the  spans  by  the  use  of  the  hoisting  engines  alone,  following 
any  intermediate  stop  in  the  movement.  This  was  accom- 
plished without  difficulty. 

To  insure  a  unity  of  action  in  the  hoisting  engines  spread 
out  over  a  distance  of  1,000  ft.,  a  carefully  planned  system  of 
signals  was  provided.  A  signal  man  with  a  red  flag  was  sta- 
tioned at  each  pier  on  the  floor  of  the  structure  to  be  moved 
with  two  men  at  the  center  pier.  A  head  signal  man  stood 
at  the  middle  of  the  new  structure  in  clear  view  of  all  the 
hoisting  engines.  Upon  the  striking  of  a  gong  all  the  signal 
men  raised  their  flags  and  the  engines  were  started  simulta- 
neously. Bridge  men  stationed  on  each  pier  observed  the 
action  of  the  rollers  and  bearings  as  the  movement  took  place 
and  in  case  of  any  difficulty  called  to  the  signal  man  on  the 


approach  spans.  This  difference  was  overcome  partially  by 
releasing  the  rollers  and  rails  under  the  bearings  of  the  outer 
ends  of  the  two  end  spans,  but  principally  by  jacking  up  the 
adjoining  ends  of  the  approach  spans.  To  reduce  the  delay 
to  the  traffic  to  a  minimum,  no  change  was  made  immediately 
in  the  intermediate  bearings  of  the  new  superstructure,  as 
the  rolling  equipment  was  of  ample  strength  to  carry  the  train 
loading  in  addition  to  the  dead  weight  of  the  bridge.  For  the 
release  of  the  rollers  and  rails,  the  spans  were  raised  and 
lowered  by  means  of  500-ton  hydraulic  jacks  working  on 
jacking  frames  at  each  end  of  the  bearing  grillages. 

Track  crews  were  held  in  readiness  to  close  up  the  track 
as  soon  as  the  bridge  ends  were  brought  to  grade  and  signal 
men  bonded  the  joints  so  that  automatic  signals  w-ere  restored 
to  operation  immediately,  the  rails  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
new  spans  having  been  bonded  complete  in  advance  of  the 
change.  Traffic  was  restored  at  9:39  p.  m.  Every  detail 
of  the  movement  was  carried  out  as  planned  and  save  for  the 
unfortunate  difficulty  with  the  boiler  water  the  closing  unques- 
t'onaMy  wcuhl  have  l)c?n  completed  according  to  schedule. 


January  19,  1917 
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Old  Spans  to  Be  Reused 

The  old  spans  are  to  be  dismantled  without  the  use  of  false- 
work by  cantilevering  from  the  new  structure.  The  members 
will  be  removed  by  a  traveler  working  from  the  top  chords  of 
the  new  bridge.  After  the  removal  of  the  floor  system  the 
upstream  trusses  will  be  taken  down  while  supported  from 
the  downstream  trusses  and  the  new  bridge.  Then  the  down- 
stream truss  will  be  removed  in  a  similar  manner  while  sup- 
ported from  the  upstream  trusses  of  the  new  structure.  As 
the  old  spans  are  in  good  condition  they  will  be  supplied  with 
a  new  single  track  floor  system  and  will  be  used  elsewhere 
as  single  track  spans  of  the  same  length  as  at  present. 

The  design  and  construction  of  this  bridge  has  been 
handled  under  the  direction  of  E.  E.  Adams,  consulting  en- 
gineer of  the  Union  Pacific  System,  at  New  York  City;  R.  L. 
Huntley,  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  W.  L. 
Brayton,  bridge  engineer  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  American 
Bridge  Company  having  the  contract  for  both  the  fabrication 
of  the  steel  and  its  erection. 


DEPRECIATION  AND  VALUE  OF  PUBLIC 

UTILITIES* 

By   Charles   C.   James 

A  farmer  invests  $5  in  pullets  by  way  of  starting  himself 
in  the  business  of  producing  eggs  for  the  market.  For  each 
pullet  he  pays  $1,  getting  five  for  his  money.  Now  hens  lay 
ten  dozen  eggs  every  year  for  five  long  years,  and  after  that 
they  lay  no  more,  neither  are  they  good  for  other  purposes, 
being  entirely  too  old,  even  to  stew.  Certain  critical  farmers 
and  poultry  raisers  may  take  issue  with  this  statement,  but 
the  criticism  is  technical  and  beside  the  point,  and  we  shall 
ignore  it. 

Eggs  sell  for  25  cents  a  dozen,  and  it  costs  $2.25  a  year 
to  keep  a  hen,  so  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  our  farmer  has 
sold  50  dozen  eggs  for  $12.50  and  paid  out  $11.25  for  ex- 
penses, leaving  him  $1.25  in  hand.  Being  a  far-sighted 
individual,  he  takes  stock  of  his  finances  in  a  broader  way 
than  merely  to  count  hens  and  dollars  on  hand.  He  estimates 
that  each  of  his  hens  has  one  year  less  to  live  than  when  it 
was  a  pullet,  and  for  this  reason  is  less  valuable.  One  year 
gone  out  of  five  means  that  each  is  one-fifth  less  valuable; 
i.  e.,  $1  (the  original  cost  of  each  hen)  divided  by  five  years 
(the  life  of  each  hen),  means  that  each  hen-year  is  worth 
20  cents.  The  five  hens  have  depreciated  20  cents  each, 
and  of  his  $1.25  on  hand  he  finds  that  25  cents  represents 
profit  and  $1  a  partial  liquidation  of  his  original  investment. 

Certain  college  professors  would  tell  him  that  this  $1  does 
not  belong  to  him  or  to  his  hen  business,  but  is  a  trust  fund 
that  must  be  placed  in  escrow,  kept  separate  from  the  hen 
business  and  called  a  depreciation  fund.     But  this  is  not  so. 

Part  of  his  capital  goods  has  been  consumed  in  producing 
consumption  goods,  which  in  turn  have  been  converted  into 
money.  To  keep  his  capital  intact,  enough  of  that  money  to 
equal  the  cost  of  that  part  of  the  capital  goods  that  has  been 
consumed  should  be  reinvested  in  the  hen  business — not  tied 
up  in  a  stocking  and  put  under  the  mattress,  nor  even  turned 
over  to  a  savings  bank  to  earn  3 5^  per  cent  compound  in- 
terest as  long  as  more  productive  use  for  the  money  can  be 
found  in  the  business.  So  our  farmer  buys  another  hen  for 
his  dollar  and  spends  his  25  cents  profit,  which  is  5  per  cent 
on  his  original  investment,  in  riotous  living. 

The  second  year  he  secures  from   his  six  hens  60  dozen  eggs,   which 

he    sells    for $15.00 

His  expenses  for  the  six  hens,  at  $2.25  each,  are 13.50 

Leaving   for  depreciation  and   profit $1.50 

As  he  has  six  hens  on  which   to   set  up  depreciation,  based  on   a  life 

of  five  years   for  each   hen,   his  depreciation  charge  must  be....        1.20 

He  has  left  a   profit'  of $0.30 

Per   cent   of   profit 6 

He  now  has  $1.20  to  reinvest  in  the  business — and  here 

•From   an   article    in    the    December,    1916,    issue   of    the   Journal    of    Ac- 
countancy. 


we  come  face  to  face  with  a  complication  that  spoils  the 
beauty  of  our  problem,  but  in  doing  so  it  is  not  different  from 
the  complications  that  arise  wherever  else  the  question  of 
depreciation  has  to  be  considered.  Our  farmer  cannot  re- 
invest his  entire  accrued  depreciation  in  hens,  since  hens  do 
not  sell  in  fractions,  so  he  buys  one  additional  hen  at  $1  and 
is  compelled  to  hold  20  cents  in  the  treasury  idle,  just  as  every 
business  is  compelled  to  hold  dormant,  or  nearly  so,  a  part 
of  its  resources,  which,  if  dollars  could  be  earmarked,  would 
in  many  cases  be  found  to  be  part  of  its  depreciation  fund. 

riic   second  year   our   farmer  secures   from   his  seven   hens   70  dozen 

eggs,   which   he  sells  for $17.50 

His  expenses   for   the  seven  hens  at   $2.25  each,  are 15.75 

Leaving  for  depreciation  and   profit $1.75 

I  )epreciation   is    1.40 

He  has  left  a  profit  of $0.35 

Per    cent    of    profit 7 

He  now  has  on  hand  in  his  depreciation  fund  $1.60,  but 
from  this  he  can  again  buy  only  one  additional  hen,  leaving 
60  cents  to  lie  idle. 

Tlie    fourth    y»ar    fie    secures    from    his    eight    hens    80    dozen    eggs, 

which   he   sells   for $20.00 

The  expenses  for  the  eight  hens  at  $2.25  each  are 18.00 

Leaving  for  depreciation   and   profit $2.00 

Depreciation   is   1 .60 

He  has  left  a  profit  of $0.40 

Per  cent  of  profit 8 

Each  year  our  farmer  has  taken  stock  of  his  enterprise  and 
has  conserved  out  of  income  enough  to  keep  the  original 
money  investment  intact.  This  is  sound  finance  and  must 
always  be  the  first  consideration  in  any  enterprise.  Many 
good  accountants  have  maintained  that  our  farmer  would  be 
justified  in  spending  a  part  of  his  depreciation  fund  during 
those  years  when  the  rate  of  return  was  below  the  average 
because  there  would  come  years  when  it  would  be  above  the 
average,  when  he  could  make  up  the  deficiency.  But  this  is 
not  sound  in  principle  or  practice  and  probably  will  some 
day  be  declared  unlawful. 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  return  on  the  money  investment  is  not  con- 
stant in  company  with  the  value  of  the  investment  iself, 
which  must  be  kept  constant,  let  us  digress  here  to  consider 
a  few  fundamentals: 

The  capital  investment  in  any  enterprise  is  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  first  for  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  that 
takes  place  when  the  industry  is  acquired,  and  second,  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  the  investment  in  the  accounts,  so  that 
we  have  come  to  think  of  invested  capital  in  terms  of  money; 
but  fundamentally  this  is  dealing  with  the  shadow  and  over- 
looking the  substance.  Invested  capital,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  is  not  money,  but  hens,  or  trolley-cars,  or  ferry- 
boats, or  anything  else  in  the  way  of  production  goods  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  turning  out  consumption  goods. 

The  productiveness  of  capital  goods  is  a  physical  affair, 
so  that  while  we  say  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  accounting 
that  a  hen  whose  egg-laying  life  is  half  gone  is  worth  only 
half  what  it  was  when  its  egg-laying  life  began,  yet  this 
conclusion  is  in  no  wise  based  upon  the  physical  productive- 
ness of  the  hen,  which  may  still  lay  just  as  many  eggs  and 
just  as  good  eggs  as  it  did  when  it  was  a  pullet.  No  one 
would  think  of  contending  that  old  hens'  eggs  should  sell 
for  less  than  young  hens'  eggs,  yet  this  was  just  what  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said  when  it  came  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  which  should  be  charged  ferry  passengers  for 
crossing  the  North  River  on  an  Erie  ferry-boat.* 

*In  its  refusal  to  permit  increased  rates  on  the  New  York- Jersey  City 
ferry  of  the  Erie  (37  I.  C.  C,  103),  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  the  following  to  say:  "Respondent,  however,  insists  that  interest  should 
be  figured  on  the  original  cost.  It  argues  that  in  order  to  maintain  a 
going  business  when  the  original  investment  is  not  being  decreased  by 
retirement  of  capital,  interest  on  the  entire  investment  must  be  earned  in 
addition  to  an  amount  sufficient  for  the  proper  purpose  of  a  depreciation 
fund  in  order  to  yield  a  proper  return.  Following  our  decision  in 
Liim  V.  G.  N.  Ry.  Co.,  33  I.  C.  C,  541.  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
accrued  depreciation  should  be  deducted  from  the  original  cost  or  inventory 
value  of  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  proper  basis  for 
a    return." 
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North  River  ferry-boats  arc  very  unlovely  craft,  and  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  bring  one  to  think  of  them 
as  providing  a  service  de  luxe  that  would  justify  a  charge 
pro])ortioned  to  the  elegance  of  the  appointments  provided. 
Longitudinal  wooden  benches  on  two  decks  accommodate  as 
many  individuals  as  it  is  possil)le  to  i)rovide  with  scats,  and 
the  vacant  spaces  l)etween  and  about  these  jjenches  allow 
standing  room  for  the  remainder.  As  long  as  these  boats  are 
kept  reasonably  clean  and  their  machinery  is  maintained  in 
such  shape  as  to  jiropel  them  back  and  forth  across  the  river 
at  a  handsome  rate  of  sj)eed,  their  service  duty  is  fulhllcd; 
yet  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  said  that  the 
rates  that  are  fair  for  riding  on  a  new  ferry-boat  which  cost 
:)>1 50,000  must  be  reduced  when  after  a  few  years  the  rail- 
road has  conserved  from  its  ferry-boat  earnings  a  proportion 
of  the  original  cost  of  this  boat  and  reinvested  the  money — 
perhaps  by  buying  box  cars  to  carry  wheat  and  other  articles 
to  feed  the  commuters  between  trips.  The  commission  would 
probably  hold,  following  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  that  the 
freight  rates  on  the  wheat  and  other  commodities  should  be 
reduced  after  the  cars  that  were  acquired  by  the  reinvestment 
of  the  feriyboat  depreciation  fund  have  in  turn  become  de- 
preciated and  the  box-car  dejireciation  fund  has  been  re- 
invested in  still  other  property. 

As  long  as  the  service  is  unimpaired  this  is  erroneous 
doctrine.  What  the  buyer  of  eggs,  or  the  ferryboat  passenger 
or  the  shipper  is  concerned  with  is  the  character  of  the  con- 
sumption goods  that  his  money  pays  for,  and  this  does  not 
vary  directly  with  the  cost  of  the  production  goods  utilized 
in  serving  him.  An  egg  is  an  egg,  for  eating  purposes,  if  it 
is  fresh,  whether  it  came  from  a  pullet  or  an  old  hen,  or 
whether  it  was  laid  by  the  scrubbiest  of  hen  stock  or  the 
fanciest  of  high-grade  poultry.  A  ferryboat  ride  is  the  same 
whether  the  boat  be  old  or  new,  whether  the  steel  of  her  hull 
was  bought  at  panic  prices  or  at  the  top  of  a  wartime  market. 
And  so  with  the  transportation  of  a  carload  of  wheat. 


THE  JOINT  REPORT  ON  CONCRETE 

A  final  report  has  been  made  by  the  Joint  Cominittee  on 
Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete,  an  organization  formed 
bv  the  union  of  special  committees  appointed  in  1903  and 
1904  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  and  later  by  the  Portland  Ce- 
ment Association  and  the  American  Concrete  Institute. 
Earlier  reports  were  presented  in  1909  and  in  1912.  The 
new  report  has  been  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  December,  1916.  The 
committee  asked  to  be  excused  from  further  work  but 
recommended  a  continuation  of  the  work  by  others,  referring 
to  the  particular  advantage  of  co-operative  efforts  by  repre- 
sentatives from  different  technical  societies. 

The  report  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  specification  but 
rather  as  a  manual  of  the  general  principles  governing  the 
design,  detailing  and  construction  of  concrete  and  reinforced 
concrete  structures.  In  many  respects  this  last  report  differs 
only  slightly  from  that  of  1912,  although  on  some  subjects 
considerable  new  information  is  given.  Following  the 
statement  of  the  general  principles,  destructive  agencies  are 
discussed  in  some  detail.  The  effectiveness  of  good  con- 
crete as  a  protection  to  any  embedded  steel  reinforcement  is 
definitely  affirmed.  The  injury  to  concrete  and  reinforced 
concrete  under  ordinary  voltages  by  electrolysis  is  depre- 
cated, with  the  statement  that  non-reinforced  concrete  struc- 
tures are  practically  immune  from  troubles  of  this  kind. 
However,  warning  is  given  against  the  use  of  salt  or  calcium 
chloride  in  structures  subject  to  appreciable  electric  cur- 
rents. 

While  confirming  current  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
damage  to  sea  walls  can  be  largely  accounted  for  by  frost 


action,  llic  remarks  on  the  ciTecl  uf  .-ca  water  indicate  that 
further  investigation  is  desirable.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
report  on  alkalis.  Of  acids,  it  is  stated  that  den.se  concrete, 
thoroughly  hardened,  is  affected  ai)i)reciably  only  by  acids 
whicli  seriously  injure  other  materials.  Substances  like 
manure  that  contain  acids  may  injuriously  affect  green  con- 
crete but  do  not  affect  concrete  that  is  thoroughly  hardened. 
Concrete  is  reported  immune  from  harm  Ijy  mineral  oils, 
but  vulnerable  to  fatty  oils  which  form  compounds  with  the 
lime. 

Portland  cement  alone  is  ])ermitted  in  reinforced  concrete 
work,  natural  cement  being  limited  to  mass  concrete  where 
comparisons  of  proportions  giving  equivalent  strength  show 
natural  cement  to  be  cheaper.  Puzzolan  or  slag  cement  i? 
excluded  from  use  in  the  important  work  and  is  limited 
to  unimijortant  foundations  not  exposed  to  air  or  running 
water. 

Under  specifications  for  aggregates,  blast  furnace  slag  is 
specifically  excluded,  "especially  for  reinforced  concrete 
construction,"  with  the  statement  that  no  satisfactory  speci- 
fications or  methods  of  inspection  have  been  developed  that 
will  insure  a  uniform  material.  Cinder  concrete  is  permitted 
in  reinforced  concrete  slabs  not  exceeding  8  ft.  in  span  and 
in  mass  concrete.  Reinforcing  bars  are  limited  to  those  made 
from  billet  steel  and  conforming  to  the  specifications  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Under  mixing  there  are  rather  extended  remarks  con- 
cerning machine  mixing  with  relatively  little  comment  on 
hand  mixing.  The  former  calls  for  the  use  of  a  batch 
mixer  and  a  minimum  of  1}^  min.  mixing  time  in  the  mixer, 
with  2  min.  for  mixers  of  two  or  more  cubic  yards  capacity. 
Reference  is  made  in  a  rather  indefinite  manner  to  the  danger 
of  having  concrete  too  wet.  In  covering  the  subject  of  the 
placing  of  concrete  some  space  is  devoted  to  the  proper  methods 
of  spouting.  The  plant  should  be  of  such  proportion  as  to 
insure  a  practically  continuous  stream  in  the  spout.  "The 
angle  of  the  spout  with  the  horizontal  should  be  such  as  to 
allow  the  concrete  to  flow  without  separation  of  the  in- 
gredients. In  general,  an  angle  of  about  27  degrees  is  good 
practice.  Tremies  are  recommended  for  concreting  under 
water,  with  drop-bottom  buckets  as  a  second  choice. 

The  chapter  on  details  of  .construction  covers  joints, 
shrinkage  and  temperature  changes,  fireproofing  and  water- 
proofing. The  splicing  of  bars  by  lapping  is  approved  on 
the  basis  of  safe  bond  stresses,  although  the  use  of  splices 
in  main  tension  bars  is  discouraged.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  use  of  clamp  of  any  kind.  The  section  on  water- 
proofing states  that  a  concrete  made  as  dense  as  possible  by 
proper  proportioning  and  suitable  consistency  will  be  im- 
pervious to  moderate  pressures.  The  use  &f  membranes  of 
asphalt  or  coal  tar  preparation  is  also  mentioned.  Under 
surface  finish  the  report  states  that  "concrete  is  a  material 
of  individual  type  and  should  be  used  without  effort  at 
imitation  of  other  building  materials,"  and  also  that  "the 
natural  surface  of  concrete  in  most  structures  in  unobjec- 
tionable." 

Except  for  a  treatment  of  the  subject  of  flat  slabs,  the 
chapter  on  design  contains  nothing  essentially  new.  To 
those  who  have  followed  the  tests  on  the  bond  of  plain  and 
deformed  bars,  considerable  interest  will  be  attached  to  the 
statement — "Where  high  bond  resistance  is  required  the  de- 
formed bar  is  a  suitable  means  of  supplying  the  necessary 
strength.  But  it  should  be  recognized  that  even  with  a 
deformed  bar,  initial  slip  occurs  at  early  loads  and  that  the 
ultimate  load  obtained  in  the  usual  test  for  bond  resistance 
may  be  misleading."  Three  pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  diagonal  tension  and  shear.  The  chapter  on  working 
stresses  does  not  differ  to  any  extent  from  that  of  tlie  previous 
report.  An  appendix  attached  to  the  report  gives  a  table 
of  the  accepted  nomenclature  and  formulae  for  reinforced 
concrete  design. 


Car  Inspection  a  Vital  Factor  in  Operation 

Inspectors,  Because  of  Added  Duties  and  Responsibil- 
ities, Must  Be  Selected  and  Trained  With  Greater  Care 

By  Hiram  W.  Belnap 
Chief  of  the   Division  of  Safety,   Interstcite   Commerce   Commission 


RAILWAY  development  of  the  past  few  years  has  vastly 
increased  the  importance  of  the  car  inspectors'  work, 
and  it  is  my  observation  that  railway  managers  as  a 
rule  have  not  }-et  awakened  to  that  fact,  or,  at  least,  have  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  change  in  the  car  inspector's  status 
by  making  adequate  provision  to  insure  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  his  increased  and  responsible  duties.  The  car  inspec- 
tor's duties  are  so  many  and  of  such  grave  importance  that  but 
few  employees  in  railroad  service  are  called  upon  to  exercise  a 
broader  general  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  safe  railroad 
operation  than  the  man  who  inspects  cars.  With  the  tremen- 
dously increased  size  and  capacity  of  cars,  as  well  as  lengtli 
and  tonnage  of  trains,  it  is  necessary  for  car  inspectors  to  be 
better  qualified  and  better  informed  than  the  foreman  used 
to  be.  A  car  inspector  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
■details  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  cars  of  all  classes; 
he  must  understand  the  application  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
change, which  are  growing  more  and  more  complicated  each 
year;  he  must  know  the  federal  safety  appliance  require- 
ments in  detail,  including  the  air  brake  system.  He  must 
know  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  loading, 
placarding,  and  handling  of  explosives  and  inflammable  ma- 
terials, and  must  be  familiar  with  the  requirements  govern- 
ing car  clearance  on  every  portion  of  the  road  on  which  he 
is  employed ;  he  must  also  be  able  to  pass  intelligently  upon 
the  loading  of  long  materials.  In  short,  the  importance  of 
.the  car  inspector's  work  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
.the  service  requirements  can  only  be  met  by  men  above  the 
■average,  both  mentally  and  physically. 

Under  present  requirements  a  competent  car  inspector  must 
be  a  man  of  alert  mind  and  more  than  average  intelligence. 
He  must  be  prompt  to  act  in  emergencies,  and  both  able  and 
willing  to  assume  responsibility  when  the  occasion  demands. 
The  service  is  exacting,  and  the  mind  must  act  quickly  in 
lOrder  that  the  man  may  properly  perform  the  work  imposed 
upon  him  in  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal.  When  all  is 
considered,  it  is  astonishing  that  capable  car  inspectors  are 
found  to  perform  the  multitudinous  duties  that  are  imposed 
upon  them,  particularly  when  it  is  understood  that  their 
compensation  compares  very  unfavorably  with  that  given  to 
men  of  equal  mental  attainments  in  other  branches  of  rail- 
road employment. 

Relation  of  the  Car  Inspector  to  Safety 

An  indication  of  the  necessity  for  thorough  and  painstak- 
ing car  inspection  may  be  had  by  considering  the  large  num- 
ber of  accidents,  with  their  resulting  loss  of  life  and  personal 
injuries,  as  well  as  damage  to  property,  due  to  defective  car 
•equipment,  as  reported  in  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Car  inspectors  also  have  it  within  their 
power  to  decrease  the  number  of  violations  of  the  safety 
appliance  laws  and  resulting  fines  imposed  upon  the  rail- 
roads, as  well  as  to  effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
claims  for  loss  and  damage  to  freight. 

During  the  ten  year  period  1907-1916  there  were  72,122 
derailments  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
of  which  number  33,782,  or  46.8  per  cent,  were  charged 
to  defective  equipment.  In  the  total  number  of  derailments 
which  occurred  during  this  period  there  were  3,334  persons 

•From  a  paper  on  "The  Selection  and  Training  of  Car  Inspectors,"  pre- 
sented before  the  January  12  meeting  of  the  Central  Railway  Club  and 
copyrighted   by   that   club. 


killed,  51,952  injured,  and  a  property  loss  of  $62,381,338 
was  suftered.  I'his  property  loss  includes  only  the  damage 
to  equipment  and  roadway,  and  co.st  of  clearing  wrecks.  Of 
the  above  items,  defective  equipment  was  responsible  for  14.9 
per  cent  of  the  deaths,  16.3  per  cent  of  the  injuries,  and 
43.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  property  loss  suffered 
in  derailments,  the  figures  for  defective  equipment  accidents 
being  497  deaths,  8,491  injuries,  and  $27,160,785  property 
loss.  The  derailments  due  to  defective  equipment  increase 
-Steadily  from  year  to  year  as  compared  with  derailments  due 
to  other  causes.  In  1907  they  were  42.7  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  and  in  1916  the  percentage  was  51.5;  the  average 
for  the  ten  year  period  was  46.8  per  cent.  A  tabular  ex- 
hibit of  this  increase  by  specific  causes,  condensed  into  five 
year  periods  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is  as  follows : 

Inc. 

Derailments    Due    to—                    1907-1911  1912-1916  Percent 

Defective    wheels    5,196             5,453  01 

Defective    axles     1,757             2,166  23 

Defective     brake     rigging 1,845              2,548  38 

Defective    draft   gear    795              1,553  95 

Defective    side    bearings 310                 777  150 

Defective    arch    bars 637              1,368  115 

Defective    rigid     trucks 333              1,000  200 

Defective  power  brake   apparatus...       705              1,584  125 

l'"ailure    of    couplers 723              1,080  49 

Miscellaneous    equipment    defects...    1,593              2,359  48 

Total 13,894  19,888  43 

The  number  of  casualties  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  number  of  accidents,  the  ratio  of  casualties  to 
accidents  being  approximately  the  same  for  each  five-year 
period.  The  casualties  for  die  year  1916  total  523,  the 
vast  majority  of  which  number  affected  railroad  employees. 
From  the  humanitarian  standpoint  alone  steps  should  be 
taken  to  diminish  the  number  of  accidents  due  to  this 
cause,  which  so  greatly  increase  the  hazards  of  railway 
emplo}'inent.  The  chief  hope  of  a  bettered  condition  in  this 
respect  lies  largely  in  diligent  and  efficient  car  inspection. 

Car  Inspection  and  Property  Loss 

Nor  is  the  property  loss  a  matter  of  small  importance. 
The  damage  to  equipment  and  roadway  and  cost  of  clear- 
ing wrecks  caused  by  defective  wheels  increased  from  $5,- 
020,617  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1911,  to  $5,398,634 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1916.  Increases  in  the  other 
items  included  under  defective  equipment  are  as  follows: 
Axles,  from  $1,314,337  to  $1,852,631;  brake  rigging,  from 
$1,408,962  to  $1,812,025;  draft  gear,  from  $426^658  to 
$940,732;  side  bearings,  from  $225,806  to  $540,418;  arch 
bars,  from  $600,089  to  $1,540,091;  rigid  trucks,  from  $189,- 
811  to  $594,074;  power  brake  apparatus,  from  $397,587  to 
$779,033;  failed  couplers,  from  $337,197  to  $514,952;  mis- 
cellaneous equipment  defects,  from  $1,227,230  to  $2,039,901. 

For  the  year  1916  alone  the  damage  to  equipment  and 
roadway  and  cost  of  clearing  wrecks  due  to  defective  equip- 
ment, amounted  to  $3,420,200.  If  to  this  sum  there  is  added 
the  amount  paid  in  claims  allowed  for  damage  to  property 
and  injuries  to  persons,  the  annual  loss  to  the  railroads 
chargeable  to  accidents  due  to  failure  of  equipment  is  so 
enormous  as  to  compel  attention,  and  demand  remedies  that 
will  reduce  this  great  economic  loss  of  life  and  property 
to  an  absolute  minimum. 

It  may  be  said  that  die  increases  above  noted  are  about 
commensurate  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  units  of 
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equipment  during  the  same  period,  and  are  no  more  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  occur.  This  would 
be  true  provided  our  starting  point  represented  a  minimum, 
but  experience  demonstrates  that  such  is  not  the  case.  For- 
tunately, we  are  able  to  show  that  certain  kind.<i  of  equip- 
ment defects  to  which  special  attention  has  been  directed, 
have  enormously  decreased  during  this  same  period,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  accidents  due  to  their  existence  have  de- 
creased in  like  proportion.  I  refer  to  the  appliances  for 
the  protection  of  trainmen  formerly  covered  by  the  standards 
of  the  Master  Car  Builders  Association,  and  now  subject 
to  regulation  by  federal  statute. 

Safety  Appliance  Inspection 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  first  insti- 
tuted its  inspection  service,  the  railroad  car  inspectors  had 
not  been  educated  to  give  special  attention  to  those  units 
of  equipments  included  in  the  standards  for  the  protection 
of  trainmen,  and  their  inspection  was  not  as  thorough  as 
it  should  have  been.  The  first  year  of  the  Commission's 
work  of  inspection  for  which  we  have  a  complete  record  is 
the  year  1902.  In  that  year  the  Commission's  inspectors 
inspected  161,371  cars  and  found  42,718  cars,  or  26.47 
per  cent  of  the  number  inspected  defective  with  respect  to 
the  items  to  which  their  inspections  were  directed;  that  is, 
out  of  every  100  cars  inspected  about  27  were  found  de- 
fective. For  the  year  1916,  out  of  908,566  cars  inspected, 
only  33,715,  or  3.72  per  cent  were  defective.  This  notable 
decrease  occurred  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
an  extension  of  the  law  in  1910,  inspections  now  cover  a 
great  many  appliances  that  were  not  included  in  the  earlier 
inspections. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  great  decrease  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  education  and  training  of  car  in- 
spectors. When  the  federal  inspection  service  was  in- 
augurated railroad  car  inspectors  had  but  vague  and  in- 
definite notions  of  the  law,  and  they  had  received  no  special 
instructions  relative  to  inspection  of  appliances  covered  by 
the  federal  statute.  In  many  cases  they  looked  upon  the 
government  inspectors  as  enemies,  and  devoted  more  at- 
tention to  attempts  to  evade  the  law  than  to  measures  for 
compliance  with  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  accompanied  by  an- 
other inspector,  I  made  an  inspection  on  one  of  the  large 
eastern  trunk  lines.  During  this  inspection  we  were  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  mechanical  officers  of  the  company, 
with  authority  to  request  at  each  inspection  point  that  all 
of  the  available  car  inspectors  might  be  assembled,  so  that 
the  safety  appliance  acts  and  their  application  might  be 
discussed.  At  each  inspection  point  from  four  to-  twenty 
car  inspectors  were  assembled,  and  the  fact  that  impressed 
itself  more  than  any  other  upon  my  mind  was  that  each  of 
these  employees  seemed  to  be  hungering  for  information 
concerning  the  safety  appliance  work.  The  men  were  taken 
to  a  train  yard  where  all  classes  of  cars  were  available, 
and  every  question  that  they  asked  concerning  the  appliances 
covered  by  the  law  was  fully  explained.  In  many  instances 
the  men  frankly  stated  that  it  was  the  first  time  they  had 
ever  had  the  safety  appliance  requirements  explained  to 
them  in  an  understandable  way,  and  it  was  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  at  that  time  that  the  thing  most 
needed  to  bring  about  a  thorough  understanding  regarding 
the  law  was  a  system  of  instruction  concerning  it,  so  that 
those  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  these  safe-guards 
might  have  full  information,  not  only  as  to  their  number, 
location,  dimensions  and  manner  of  application,  but  also  as 
to  their  necessity. 

Within  the  past  15  years  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission hae  distributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  documents 
for  the  education  of  car  inspectors  on  various  phases  of  the 


law,  and  has  carried  on  an  educational  campaign  through 
its  inspectors  which  has  been  productive  of  marked  results. 
Car  inspectors  now  understand  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  accomplishing  the  ends  of  the  law, 
and  practically  all  of  them  have  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  the  statutes  and  their  duties  under  them. 

Prosecutions  Under  Safety  Appliance  Acts 

In  addition  to  the  influence  which  our  educational  cam- 
paign has  had,  much  good  has  been  accomplished  from  tlie 
work  of  railroad  managers  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
number  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  law.  This 
influence  has  induced  them  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
work  of  their  car  inspectors  with  relation  to  safety  appli- 
ances. Inspectors  have  been  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  inspection  and  repair  of 
safety  appliance  defects ;  some  roads  have  appointed  traveling 
inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  local  inspectors  with 
respect  to  compliance  with  the  law,  all  of  which  has  proved 
of  considerable  profit  to  the  roads,  and  points  the  way  to 
similar  benefits  in  connection  with  general  inspection.  A 
brief  statement  of  prosecutions  under  the  safety  appliance 
law  may  prove  of  interest. 

Up  to  June  30,  1916,  there  had  been  prosecuted  under  the 
safely  appliance  acts  2,033  cases  involving  6,544  viola- 
tions of  these  acts  and  penalties  collected,  exclusive  of  costs, 
to  the  amount  of  $479,300.  A  tabulation  of  these  cases 
recently  made  discloses  the  interesting  fact  that  of  the  total 
number  prosecuted,  3,038,  or  approximately  half,  were  for 
inoperative  and  defective  uncoupling  mechanisms — defects 
readily  discoverable  by  inspection.  The  defects  constituting 
these  cases  for  prosecution  are  all  ones  that  could  easily 
and  inexpensively  have  been  repaired  and  cover  such  simple 
defects  as  broken  or  missing  keepers,  disconnected  and  kinked 
uncoupling  chains,  missing  uncoupling  levers,  etc.,  showing 
that  the  most  prolific  cause  of  prosecution  is  from  a  source 
probably  most  easily  remedied.  Defective  or  missing  hand- 
holds have  been  the  next  most  frequent  cause  of  prosecu- 
tion, there  having  been  1,875  such  cases,  or  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  violations,  these  again  being 
defects  easily  discovered  and  remedied  at  a  minimum  cost. 
The  303  cases  of  link  and  pin  couplers,  168  cases  of  broken 
or  missing  couplers  and  160  cases  of  couplers  either  too  high 
or  too  low  were  fruitful  of  additional  great  expense  to  the 
carriers  in  penalties  paid,  while  the  273  cases  in  which 
trains  were  hauled  without  the  percentaEe  of  air  brakes 
required  by  law  shows  the  necessity  for  more  thorough  in- 
spection. 

Care  and  diligence  in  supervising  and  training  engine  and 
train  employees  have  assisted  materially  in  bringing  the 
volume  of  collisions  on  American  railroads  in  the  last  de- 
cade from  8,026  in  1907,  to  4,770  .in  1916.  During  the 
same  ten-year  period  derailments  (46.8  per  cent  of  which 
were  due  to  defective  equipment)  increased  from  7,432  in 
1907,  to  7,904  in  1916,  of  which  latter  number  4,073,  or 
more  than  50  per  cent,  were  due  to  defects  of  equipment. 
These  statistics  suggest  that  a  similar  record  might  be  pos- 
sible if  the  same  care  and  diligence  were  exercised  in  the 
supervision  and  training  of  men  in  the  car  inspection 
service. 

More  frequent,  more  careful,  and  more  intelligent  inspec- 
tion would  most  certainly  lead  to  the  prevention  of  a  great 
majority  of  equipment  derailments.  While  it  is  true  that 
inspection  of  cars  and  locomotives  in  a  train  at  inspection 
points  must,  under  modern  conditions,  be  more  or  less 
superficial,  yet  the  practiced  eye  and  the  trained  ear  of  the 
expert  inspector  are  enabled  to  detect  defects  which  to  the 
untrained  and  inexperienced  are  undiscoverable.  The  younger 
and  more  inexpert  men  should  have  work  in  the  field  with 
men  of  experience  in  detecting  defects,  supplemented  with 
class-room   work   which   should    show  by   means   of   failed 
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materials  exactly  where  and  how  the  various  integral  parts 
fail  and  how  these  defects  may  be  discovered  in  the  train. 
In  any  event,  the  car  inspector  is  practically  the  only  person 
that  you  can  depend  upon  for  a  reduction  in  accidents  due 
to  defective  equipment. 

Sacrificing  Safety  for  Despatch 

An  important  influence  which  militates  against  proper  in- 
spection of  cars,  particularly  at  terminals  and  division 
points,  is  the  hasty  manner  in  which  railroad  work  is  usuall\' 
performed.  The  desire  to  maintain  train  schedules  and 
prevent  terminal  delay  in  the  movement  of  cars,  is,  of  course, 
highly  commendable.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  cars  moving,  and  prevent  delays 
by  all  proper  means.  This  effort  is  often  carried  to  ex- 
tremes, however,  and  results  in  the  sacrifice  of  safety  for 
dispatch.  In  many  instances,  train  schedules  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  entirely  too  little  time  is  allowed  for  thorough 
inspection  of  passenger  trains  at  terminal  and  division 
points,  and  particularly  for  the  repair  of  such  defects  as 
may  be  disclosed  by  inspection.  The  cars  have  to  be  in- 
spected practically  "on  the  run,"  the  inspector  working 
under  constant  fear  that  he  may  be  criticized  for  holding 
the  train  past  its  schedule  leaving  time,  or  in  excess  of 
the  dead  time  shown  on  the  card.  The  situation  is  not 
improved  by  the  station  or  trainmaster,  whose  main  thought 
is  to  prevent  delay  to  the  train  while  it  is  under  his  juris- 
diction, and  who  is  inclined  to  impress  this  thought  upon 
the  car  inspector  with  unnecessary  emphasis.  Under  such 
conditions  the  tendency  to  make  inspections  in  an  entirely 
superficial  manner,  and  to  slight,  or  entirely  neglect,  work 
that  should  receive  careful  and  painstaking  attention,  is 
altogether  too  common. 

Our  accident  investigations  have  disclosed  numerous 
cases  of  improper  inspection,  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  termi- 
nal time,  as  well  as  instances  in  which  important  high- 
speed passenger  trains  have  been  permitted  to  go  forward 
with  cars  in  defective  condition.  In  several  cases  trains 
have  gone  forward  without  the  required  percentage  of  air 
brakes  in  operative  condition.  Investigation  developed  the 
fact  that  the  inspectors  had  never  been  given  definite  in- 
structions relative  to  the  number  of  cars  with  brakes  cut 
out  to  be  run  in  a  passenger  train,  the  practice  being  to 
cut  out  the  brakes  if  replacing  the  brake  shoe  would  result 
in  considerable  delay. 

Railroads  Should  Instruct  Inspectors 

A  number  of  railroads  have  published  instruction  books 
and  examination  questions  for  the  benefit  of  car  inspectors 
and  repairmen,  but  I  have  seen  none  of  such  that  refers 
to  anything  except  the  air  brake.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  car  inspectors  and  repair  men  should  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  air  brake,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  is  fully  as  important  that  they  should  be  instructed 
and  examined  concerning  the  M.  C.  B.  standards  relating 
to  car  construction  and  equipment,  rules  of  interchange, 
etc.,  as  well  as  all  requirements  of  the  laws.  That  there  is 
a  demand  for  instruction  in  such  matters  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  private  parties  have  found  it  profitable  to  under- 
take the  publication  of  books  purporting  to  give  the  federal 
requirements,  such  books  as  a  rule  being  merely  copies  of 
government  publications.  Car  inspectors  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  buy  books  of  this  sort  from  private  parties.  Such 
information  should  be  given  them  freely  by  their  employers, 
to  the  same  extent  that  air  brake  information  is  freely 
furnished.  To  operate  a  railroad  without  a  comprehensive 
set  of  rules  and  instructions  for  train  and  enginemen,  and 
without  subjecting  these  men  to  examinations  to  insure  that 
the  rules  and  instructions  are  understood  is  unthinkable. 
Why  is  it  not  fully  as  important  to  know  that  car  inspectors 
are  fully  informed  concerning  their  duties  and  are  compe- 
tent to  perform  them? 


SELEcnoN  and  Training  of  Inspectors 

•  Many  addresses  have  been  given  and  a  large  number  of 
papers  published  with  reference  to  methcxls  of  selecting  and 
training  men  for  different  branches  of  railroad  employment, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  literature  on  this  broad  and  important 
subject  deals  principally  with  the  selection  and  training  of 
employees  for  promotion  rather  than  with  that  phase  of  tlie 
question  which  concerns  us  most  directly  here,  namely,  the 
selection  and  training  of  car  inspectors  properly  to  inspect 
and  repair  cars.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  workman  of 
today,  instructed  and  trained  in  the  proper  performance  of 
his  duties,  will  furnish  good  material  for  a  foreman  or 
other  officer  later  on,  and  if  the  men  in  the  ranks  are  up  to 
standard  in  training  and  proficiency  the  problem  of  securini,' 
availal)le  men  for  promotion  will  be  very  much  simplified. 

The  selection  of  men  for  cmplo>Tnent  in  different  capacities 
is  a  question  which  can  be  and  is  theorized  about  almost 
without  end,  Ijut  a  great  deal  of  such  theorizing  is  visionar)-, 
and  at  any  rate  as  applied  to  the  employment  of  car  in- 
spectors, is  entirely  impractical.  If  there  were  ten  appli- 
cants for  every  job,  some  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
the  one  man  could  be  exercised,  and  a  method  of  elimination 
could  be  adopted  for  weeding  out  those  not  suited  to  the 
work.  But  no  doubt  most  of  you  would  tell  me  that  the 
number  of  inspectors  required  is  so  large  that  considerable 
difficulty  is  found  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  capable 
men  for  this  purpose,  and  this  difficulty  is  not  improved  by 
the  low  salaries  which  are  paid  to  these  men. 

It  is  essential  that  the  selection  of  men  for  employment 
as  car  inspectors  should  be  assigned  to  some  officer  who 
not  only  is  well  informed  regarding  the  duties  and  require- 
ments of  that  position,  but  also  who  has  some  particular 
qualification  or  ability  of  sizing  up  men.  And  it  is  my 
belief  that  car  inspectors  should  be  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  repair  men.  The  inspector  should  have  at  least 
a  common  school  education;  he  must  be  able  to  write  a 
repair  card  in  a  legible  manner,  as  well  as  to  make  out 
clear  and  comprehensive  reports,  and  in  order  that  he  may 
have  the  necessary  knowledge  of  car  construction,  he  must 
have  served  for  a  considerable  period  on  the  repair  track 
or  as  an  apprentice  car  carpenter. 

Santa  Fe  Has  Freight  Car  Apprentices 

A  modern  apprenticeship  system  for  car  department  em- 
ployees is  just  as  desirable  and  essential  as  for  the  mechani- 
cal and  other  departments.  It  is  reported  that  of  the  974 
apprentices  on  the  Santa  Fe  on  May  31,  1916,  148  were 
freight  car  apprentices  and  25  were  car  builder  and  coach 
carpenter  apprentices. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  F. 
W.  Thomas,  supervisor  of  apprentices  for  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  presented  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  upon  the  subject  of  "Training  Young  ^Men  for  Po- 
sitions of  Responsibility,"  showing  the  splendid  results 
obtained  by  that  railroad  through  its  apprenticeship  system. 
After  carefully  reading  this  paper,  to  my  mind  two  thoughts 
stand  out  prominently:  first,  the  manner  in  which  these 
apprentices  are  treated  from  the  time  they  first  enter  the 
service  until  they  are  placed  in  positions  of  responsibility; 
and  second,  the  close  supervision  that  is  at  all  times  given 
them  during  their  course  of  apprenticeship.  If  similar 
conditions  of  service  and  supervision  were  applied  to  the 
training  of  car  inspectors,  I  feel  certain  that  there  would 
be  not  only  a  bettered  condition  of  equipment  upon  our 
American  railroads  and  a  remarkable  decrease  in  accidents, 
but  instances  of  prosecution  under  the  safety  appliance  laws 
would  be  eliminated. 

The  practice  is  far  too  common  to  employ  men  as  car 
inspectors  and  then  to  give  them  no  special  instructions,  or 
training.  They  are  put  to  work  and  expected  to  pick  up 
what  information  they  can  concerning  the  duties   required 
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of  thcni  from  other  car  inspcctor.s,  not  too  well  truiiiud  tlum- 
selves.  It  is  a  safe  venture  that  nine  out  of  ten  iiiefluient 
car  inspectors  fail  to  measure  up  to  their  jobs  on  account 
of  either  lack  of  interest  or  lack  of  proper  instruction  and 
training,  rather  than  inability  to  do  the  work  required.  This 
brnigs  us  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  that  a  workman 
is  to  a  great  extent  what  his  boss  makes  him,  and  that  the 
immediate  superior  of  the  car  inspector  is  largely  responsible 
for  either  his  efficiency  or  his  incompetency. 

'J'r.weling  Car  Inspectors 

Some  systematic  method  of  instructing  car  inspectors  re- 
garding their  duties,  and  educating  them  regarding  the 
importance  of  their  work,  should  be  adopted.  It  may  be 
feasible  to  assign  the  duty  of  instructing  car  inspectors  to 
the  foreman,  although  in  some  cases  no  doubt  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  instruct  the  foremen  themselves,  and 
assign  the  duty  of  further  instruction  to  other  employees. 
Another  plan  which  holds  much  promise  is  the  employment 
of  traveling  car  inspectors  who  instruct  the  men  and  from 
time  to  time  check  up  the  condition  of  equipment  and 
methods  employed  in  the  different  train  yards.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  the  knowledge  that  a  traveling  car  inspector 
is  on  the  road  and  likely  to  drop  into  a  yard  at  any  time 
has  a  stimulating  effect  upon  car  inspectors  and  their  fore- 
man. It  is  believed  that  the  employment  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  traveling  car  inspectors  to  permit  of  checking 
up  conditions  in  yards  frequently  would  be  beneficial.  One 
such  traveling  inspector  recently  stated  that  while  he  had 
noted  a  marked  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection 
force  at  a  large  terminal  on  his  line,  he  recently  made  an 
inspection  of  car  and  safety  appliance  equipment  on  freight 
trains  leaving  that  terminal  and  discovered  two  defects,  both 
of  which  happened  to  be  penalty  defects. 

In  how  many  of  our  large  railroad  terminals  do  the  fore- 
men of  car  inspectors  go  over  trains  personally?  It  mc^y 
be  granted  that  usually  the  foremen  are  well  informed  re- 
garding the  standards  and  requirements  for  car  equipment, 
but  too  often  their  entire  time  is  taken  up  by  other  duties 
which  confine  them  to  their  office,  and  the  foreman  may  not 
be  aware  of  defects  getting  by  one  or  more  of  his  car  in- 
spectors until  complaints  regarding  defective  equipment 
leaving  his  terminal  or  inspection  point  are  brought  to  his 
attention.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  require  a  fore- 
man to  check  up  his  men  more  closely  and  to  know  that  they 
are  properly  performing  the  duties  required  of  them,  that 
periodical  reports  regarding  each  inspector  on  his  force  be 
submitted  to  the  general  foreman  of  car  inspectors. 

A  point  which  will  bear  much  consideration  and  emphasis 
is  to  make  the  job  as  interesting  for  the  man  as  possible. 
Many  car  inspectors  will  be  found  who  are  letter  p.erfect, 
for  example,  in  the  United  States  safety  appliance  stand- 
ards, but  how  many  car  inspectors,  or  even  foremen  of  car 
inspectors,  know  why  four  ladders  are  required  on  a  box  car 
or  why  grab-irons  must  be  at  least  16  in.  long  and  have  a 
clearance  of.  not  less  than  ly^  in.,  and  the  reason  for  their 
definite  location?  In  any  case  it  is  desirable  for  the  man 
to  display  some  enthusiasm  for  his  work  and  to  take  pride 
in  doing  it  well.  He  will  not  display  any  enthusiasm  for 
his  work  unless  he  feels  it,  and  the  basis  for  any  such  en- 
thusiasm must  be  first  of  all  a  certain  respect  for  his  position. 

Dignify  the  Job 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  desirability  of  men 
feeling  enthusiasm  for  their  work,  and  displaying  loyalty 
to  their  employers'  interests.  Enthusiasm  and  loyalty  are 
the  necessary  pre-requisites  of  efficiency.  Unless  a  man 
feels  enough  interest  in  his  work  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
it,  he  will  value  his  job  only  for  its  material  advantage 
to  himself,  and  his  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  interest  of  his 
employer  will  usually  be  a  minus  quantity.     To  create  this 


feeling  of  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  in  the  car  inspection  serv- 
ice, the  |)()sition  of  car  inspector  must  be  made  worth  while. 
It  must  be  made  a  preferred  job;  one  that  men  in  the  lower 
ranks  will  strive  to  attain,  not  alone  for  its  material  re- 
wards, but  also  for  the  position  and  importance  that  goes 
with  it.  If  men  are  made  to  feel  that  their  work  is  con- 
sidered important,  worthy  of  consideration,  valuable  to  their 
employer,  they  will  naturally  feel  enthusiasstic  about  it,  and 
the  men  below  will  strive  with  might  and  main  to  attain  the 
higher  position.  When  an  organization  is  permeated  with 
that  sort  of  enthusiasm  the  (jucstion  of  loyalty  may  well 
be  permitted  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Several  definite  i)ropositions  may  be  suggested  for  build- 
ing up  a  proiier  regard  for  the  work.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  a  written  examination  for  all  car  in- 
spectors upon  their  employment,  and  subsequent  periodical 
examinations,  similar  to  examinations  for  train  service  em- 
ployees. The  inspector  should  also  be  furnished  with  in- 
formation regarding  the  cost  of  materials  used,  and  should 
be  impressed  with  the  value  and  importance  of  his  work 
to  the  company.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  fie- 
quently  too  much  criticism  and  fault-finding,  without 
constructive  suggestions,  on  the  part  of  supervising  officers. 
Active  interest  and  encouragement  from  the  men  higher  up 
are  essential  to  that  "team  work"  without  which  the  highest 
standard  of  efficiency  is  unattainable. 

I  may  here  cite  another  incident  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience, which  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  one  of  the 
evils  to  which  the  car  inspection  service  is  subject:  On  one 
occasion,  accompanied  by  a  general  foreman  in  charge  of 
a  terminal,  an  inspection  was  made  of  a  train  ready  to  leave 
that  terminal,  which  had  cars  in  it  on  which  were  found 
a  number  of  penalty  defects,  and  if  the  train  had  been 
permitted  to  go  forward  it  would  have  meant  prosecution  in 
the  federal  courts.  After  the  inspection  was  completed  an 
inspector  was  called  to  the  office  and  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  had  inspected  the  train  in  question, 
and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  done  so  the  general 
foreman  called  his  attention  to  the  six  serious  and  dangerous 
defects  which  existed  on  the  cars  in  the  train,  and  then 
and  there  dismissed  him  from  the  service.  The  next  day 
this  inspector  informed  me  that  in  the  two  years  he  had 
worked  in  that  yard  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen 
the  general  foreman  in  the  train  yard,  and  that  at  no  time 
had  he  ever  received  any  instructions  relative  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  safety  appliance  acts. 

The  government  has  written  upon  the  statute  books  a 
number  of  laws  intended  to  lessen  the  risk  of  railroad  em- 
ployment as  well  as  prevent  accidents,  but  no  law,  no  matter 
how  rigidly  enforced,'  can  correct  evils  that  are  directly 
chargeable  to  the  failure  of  employees  properly  to  perform 
their  duties. 

No  class  of  men  as  a  rule  have  a  keener  appreciation  of 
their  responsibilities  than  railroad  employees,  and  any 
failure  in  duty  on  their  part  is  often  a  form  of  thoughtless- 
ness in  which  the  chief  motive  is  haste,  or  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  full  and  complete  understanding  of  their  work  is 
lacking.  This,  I  believe,  is  particularly  true  in  the  car 
inspection  service.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times,  to  my  mind,  is  that  the  railroad  managers  and 
employees  in  every  branch  of  service  are  co-operating, 
through  safety  committees,  in  a  campaign  of  education  in 
which  all  interested  participate  for  the  common  good,  and 
from  which  is  certain  to  result  an  improvement  both  in  safety 
conditions  and  personnel. 

In  all  branches  of  service,  but  particularly  in  the  car 
inspection  service,  the  system  of  education  must  go  farther. 
Each  of  the  appliances  required  on  cars  in  the  way  of  safety 
appliances  were  fixed  only  after  most  careful  thought,  as 
well  as  a  study  of  the  years  of  experience  of  the  carriers  as 
indicated    by    the    requirements    fixed    by    the    Master    Car 
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Builders'  Association.  Car  inspectors  should  be  trained  and 
educated  so  that  the  underlying  reasons  for  all  safety  ap- 
pliances are  fully  understood  and  comprehended. 

The  prominence  which  is  given  the  work  of  the  car  in- 
spector in  recent  discussions  of  railroad  operating  problems, 
is  evidence  that  his  importance  as  a  factor  in  safe  and  eco- 
nomical operation  is  coming  to  be  appreciated  at  its  true 
worth.  At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Chief  Interchange 
Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association,  in  Indianap- 
olis, the  scope  of  the  membership  was  broadened  so  as  to  in- 
clude car  inspectors,  and  for  the  first  time  the  association  took 
up  the  discussion  of  general  questions  relating  to  car  depart- 
ment problems,  instead  of  confining  itself  entirely  to  the  M. 
C.  B.  rules  of  interchange.  Representative  railway  officers 
addressed  the  convention,  the  burden  of  their  remarks  being 
the  importance  of  the  car  department  and  the  necessity  of 
selecting  good  men  to  perform  the  work  imposed 
upon  it. 

F.  W.  Brazier,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  pointed  out  very  clearly  how  the  num- 
ber of  derailments  could  be  reduced  by  more  careful 
inspection,  and  very  truly  stated  to  the  convention  that  there 
was  no  subject  which  it  could  take  up  that  would  result 
in  more  good  to  the  railroads  than  better  maintenance  of 
equipment.  He  presented  figures  to  show  that  of  25,550 
cases  of  derailment,  32.5  per  cent  were  chargeable  to  equip- 
ment failures.  To  use  the  words  of  an  observer  at  this 
convention,  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer, 
"Car  inspectors  and  car  foremen!  Officers  in  the  mechanical 
and  operating  departments  have  sometimes  elbowed  them 
aside  as  if  they  were  not  worthy  of  or  capable  of  the  bigger 
things  in  the  mechanical  department.  Times  have  changed. 
With  the  more  severe  and  exacting  conditions  it  has  become 
apparent  that  just  as  high,  and  possibly  a  higher  degree  of 
executive  and  technical  ability  is  required  to  solve  car  de- 
partment problems  and  handle  the  labor  question  as  in  the 
locomotive  and  operating  departments." 

Conclusions 

This  whole  question  is  a  complex  problem,  worthy  of 
the  most  thoughtful  consideration  of  those  high  in  authority 
in  railroad  management.  In  the  suggestions  I  make  in  this 
paper  I  therefore  avoid  anything  but  the  most  general  ref- 
erence to  what  field  the  instruction  and  training  of  car  in- 
spectors should  cover.  The  points  which  I  have  attempted 
to  cover  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Railway  development  has  vastly  increased  the  im- 
portance of  the  car  inspector's  work  within  recent  years,  and 
adequate  provision  must  be  made  to  insure  the  proper  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

(2)  Over  46  per  cent  of  all  derailments  which  occurred 
on  tlie  railroads  of  the  United  States  during  the  ten-year 
period  1907-1916  were  due  to  defects  in  equipment.  These 
derailments  caused  14.9  per  cent  of  the  deaths,  16.3  per 
cent  of  the  injuries,  and  43.5  per  cent  of  the  property  loss 
suffered  in  all  derailments  during  this  ten-year  period. 
Derailments  due  to  equipment  defects  are  steadily  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  chief  instrumentality  which  the 
railroads  must  depend  upon  to  improve  this  condition  is 
the  car  inspector. 

(3)  That  education  and  training  of  car  inspectors  is 
effective  in  reducing  the  number  of  equipment  defects  is 
proved  by  the  record  of  decrease  in  defects  reported  by  federal 
inspectors.  In  1902,  the  defective  cars  reported  were  26.47 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  inspected,  while  in  1916  the 
percentage  was  but  3.72,  notwithstanding  that  the  inspection 
in  1916  covered  a  great  many  appliances  that  were  not 
included  in  the  earlier  inspections.  This  notable  decrease 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  campaign  of  education  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  carried  on  through 
its  inspectors,  by  the  distribution  of  thousands  of  documents, 


and  by  the  work  of  railway  managers  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  the  number  of  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the 
law. 

(4)  An  important  influence  which  militates  against 
proper  inspection  is  the  haste  with  which  such  work  is  usually 
performed.  In  many  cases  train  schedules  are  so  arranged 
that  entirely  too  little  time  is  allowed  for  thorough  inspection 
of  passenger  trains,  and  the  inspector  is  working  under 
constant  fear  that  he  will  be  criticized  for  holding  the  train 
past  its  schedule  time.  Under  such  conditions  the  tendency 
to  make  inspections  in  a  superficial  manner  and  to  slight 
or  neglect  work  that  ought  to  be  done  is  altogether  too  com- 
mon. Our  accident  investigations  have  disclosed  cases  of 
improper  inspection,  due  to  lack  of  terminal  time,  in  which 
important  high-speed  trains  have  been  permitted  to  go  for- 
ward with  defective  brakes,  and  in  some  cases  without  the 
lawful  percentage  of  brakes  in  operation.  In  these  cases 
the  inspectors  have  stated  that  they  had  never  been  instructed 
about  cutting  out  brakes  on  passenger  trains,  and  it  was 
their  custom  to  cut  out  brakes,  if  replacing  worn  out  brake 
shoes  could  not  be  done  in  the  time  allowed. 

(5)  The  selection  of  car  in.spectors  should  be  assigned 
to  some  official  who  is  well  informed  concerning  the  duties 
of  the  position  and  who  has  some  ability  in  reading  character. 
Generally  speaking,  inspectors  should  be  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  repair  men.  Before  being  placed  at  work  in 
this  responsible  position,  it  should  be  thoroughly  drilled 
into  them  that  any  omission  to  detect  defective  equipment  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  life  and  limb.  They  should  be 
efficiently  instructed  as  to  each  standard  of  safety  involved 
in  the  safe  running  of  the  car,  and  such  standards  should  be 
formulated  in  rules  as  far  as  such  formulation  of  fixed  rules 
is  practicable.  An  inspector  should  have  at  least  a  common 
school  education;  he  must  be  able  to  write  a  repair  card  in 
a  clear  and  legible  manner,  and  make  out  clear  and  com- 
prehensive reports.  A  modern  apprenticeship  system  for 
car  department  employees  is  just  as  desirable  as  for  the 
locomotive  or  other  departments. 

(6)  It  is  believed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  inefficient  or 
incompetent  car  inspectors  fail  to  measure  up  to  their  jobs, 
either  through  lack  of  interest  or  lack  of  instruction  and 
training,  rather  than  through  inability  to  do  the  w^ork  re- 
quired. To  create  the  requisite  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  the  job  must  be  made  worth  while.  It  should  be 
made  a  preferred  position,  which  men  in  the  lower  ranks 
will  strive  to  attain,  not  alone  for  its  material  rewards,  but 
also  for  the  dignity  and  importance  that  goes  with  it. 

(7)  Definite  propositions  for  inculcating  proper  regard 
for  the  work  are:  written  examinations  covering  all  matters, 
concerning  which  inspectors  must  be  informed,  such  as 
Master  Car  Builders'  standards,  rules  of  interchange,  federal 
requirements,  rules  for  loading  long  materials,  regulations 
for  the  loading  and  handling  of  explosives  and  inflammable 
inaterials,  strength  of  materials,  etc.,  periodical  examinations 
leading  to  line  of  promotion,  similar  to  examinations  given 
train  service  employees;  schools  of  instruction  where  men 
may  be  taught  concerning  their  duties;  proper  supervision 
and  adequate  compensation. 

Discussion 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.)  commented  on  the  extravagance 
of  departing  from  approved  designs  and  specialities  to  save 
a  few  dollars  in  the  first  cost  of  cars  and  then  spending 
many  times  more  in  maintenance  to  keep  them  in  service. 
Railroad  officers  could  save  much  trouble  and  expense  if 
they  would  study  government  reports  more  closely ,  with  a 
view  to  remedying  the  defects  which  cause  the  greatest 
trouble.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  repair  cars  in  kind 
if  they  get  out  of  order  shortly  after  the  repairs  are  made. 
Wooden  door  stops  were  cited  as  a  case  in  instance.  More- 
over, some  roads,  although  the  capacity  of  the  cars  and  size 
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of  doors  on  hox  cars  have  been  considerably  increased,  are 
usintf  the  same  door  fixtures  as  they  did  15  years  ago.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  trouble  is  experienced.  On  the  New 
York.  Central  extra  compensation  is  paid  to  inspectors,  and 
especially  in  passenger  car  work,  for  finding  hidden  or 
obscure  defects  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  foreman  would 
not  have  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  ordinary  inspec- 
tion. 

W.  H.  Sittcrly  (Gen.  Car  Inspector,  Pennsylvania, 
Buffalo)  thought  that  proper  training  of  car  inspectors  is 
afforded  by  having  foremen  car  inspectors  who  have  the 
backing  of  the  higher  officers.  Inspectors  at  interchange 
points  should  first  serve  in  classification  yards.  One  source 
of  trouble  is  the  issuing  of  orders  to  foremen  car  inspectors 
by  officers  who  have  never  had  experience  in  that  work. 
The  car  inspector  is  receiving  greater  recognition  today  than 
in  the  past. 

r.  J.  O'Dea  (G.  I.,  Erie)  said  that  car  inspectors  had 
been  much  neglected  and  that  there  is  immediate  neces- 
sity for  a  broadet  and  more  liberal  treatment  of  these  men. 
Certain  rules  were  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  car 
inspectors  by  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  in  1902.  Because 
of  changed  conditions  these  rules  are  obsolete  and  yet  they 
are  printed  in  the  proceedings  from  year  to  year,  with  no 
effort  to  make  them  effective.  Car  inspectors  should  receive 
a  wage  in  keeping  with  men  of  similar  skill  and  industry 
in  other  fields.  The  public  demands  better  and  safer  serv- 
ice. It  will  be  a  good  investment  to  take  measures  to 
insure  a  better  and  higher  grade  of  inspectors.  As  im- 
portant as  monetary  returns  is  the  necessity  of  interest  and 
backing  from  the  higher  officers.  The  value  of  traveling 
inspectors  in  checking  the  work  and  bringing  up  the  stand- 
ards has  been  demonstrated. 

R.  V.  Wright  {Railway  Age  Gazette)  advocated  the 
necessity  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  selection  of  freight 
car  repairmen  and  of  educating  them  not  only  to  a  better 
performance  of  their  work,  but  with  a  view  to  future  pro- 
motion to  positions  of  greater  responsibility.  It  is  from 
these  men  that  most  of  the  car  inspectors  are  selected  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  practice  will  not 
continue.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  chief  Interchange  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  As- 
sociation along  these  lines. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell  (Arbitrator,  Niagara  Frontier  Car  In- 
spection Association)  thought  that  the  expenditure  of  up- 
wards of  $100,000,000  by  the  railroads  in  the  last  10  years 
in  bettering  the  equipment  was  an  indication  of  sincerity 
on  their  part  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  government  and 
public  opinion  for  better  and  safer  service. 

J.  P.  Carney  (G.  C.  I.,  Mich.  Cen.)  emphasized  the 
value  of  a  bonus,  or  extra  compensation  for  the  discovery 
of  hidden  or  obscure  defects. 

Henry  Boutet  (C.  I.  I.,  Cincinnati)  stated  that  the  car 
inspector  was  held  responsible  for  inspecting  the  trains  and 
should  not  allow  them  to  depart  unil  his  work  had  been 
properly  and  thoroughly  done.  He  suggested  that  Mr.  Bel- 
nap  arrange  to  have  his  men  hold  schools  at  various  im- 
portant points  to  instruct  the  railroad  inspectors  as  to  exactly 
what  was  required  by  the  government. 


State  Control  for  Irish  Railways. — The  Government 
has  disposed  of  a  threatened  strike  of  enginemen  on  the  Great 
Southern  &  Western  of  Ireland,  behind  which  was  a  griev- 
ance affecting  all  Irish  railway  men,  by  assuming  control  of 
the  railways  of  Ireland.  The  trouble  arose  out  of  the  amount 
of  the  war  bonus  paid  to  railway  men  in  Ireland.  In  bring- 
ing the  Irish  railways  into  line  with  the  British  roads  in  the 
matter  of  control  a  step  is  being  taken,  the  development  o.^ 
which  will  be  watched  with  interest.  Although  the  railways 
of  Ireland  are  only  1,300  miles  in  length  they  belong  to  27 
different  companies. — Railway  Gazette,  London. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 
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Labor  Bills  in  Congress 

Very  little  progress  is  being  made  toward  labor  legislation 
in  Congress.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce has  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  the  form  of  a  bill  or  bills  to  carry  out  President 
Wilson's  recommendations  for  some  means  of  protecting  the 
commerce  of  the  country  against  strikes.  The  committee 
concluded  its  public  hearings  last  week,  but  in  executive 
sessions  on  Friday  and  Saturday  found  itself  deadlocked  on 
the  question  of  compulsory  investigation  of  labor  disputes, 
which  is  so  strenuously  opposed  by  organized  labor.  Four 
Progressive  members  of  the  committee.  Senators  Clapp,  La 
Follette,  Cummins  and  Poindexter,  declared  themselves  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  proposal  for  making  strikes  illegal 
until  after  an  investigation,  and  at  a  meeting  on  Tuesday 
the  committee  voted  7  to  3  against  such  a  plan. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  which  was  referred  the  new  Adamson  bill  for  an 
eight-hour  day  and  compulsory  investigation,  considered  the 
question  on  Friday  but  took  no  action.  As  there  seems  to 
be  a  strong  impression  in  Washington  that  the  Supreme  Court 
may  render  its  decision  in  the  Adamson  law  case  on  February 
26,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  three  weeks'  recess,  it  is  possible 
that  Congress  will  attempt  to  "stall"  to  see  whether  the  status 
of  the  law  will  be  determined  at  that  time.  President  Wil- 
son, however,  is  determined  that  the  legislation  shall  be  put 
through  and  yesterday  conferred  with  Mr.  Adamson  on 
the  subject. 

William  J.  Bryan  came  to  Washington  this  week  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Newlands  committee,  in  accordance  with  a 
rather  indefinite  understanding  had  at  the  time  of  his  previ- 
ous appearance  before  the  committee.  When  he  found  that 
the  committee  was  not  in  session  he  called  on  Chairman 
Adamson  of  the  House  committee  to  propose  a  plan  for 
settling  labor  disputes  by  the  creation  of  a  permanent  com- 
mission at  Washington. 

The  concluding  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  was 
presented  by  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  vigorously  opposed  compulsory 
investigation  and  declared  that  strikes  were  frequent  in 
Australia  in  spite  of  such  a  law.  He  said  he  was  less  con- 
cerned with  the  Adamson  law  than  with  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress had  approved  the  eight-hour  principle.  P.  J.  Mc- 
Namara,  vice  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Engineers,  told  the  committee  that  the  brother- 
hoods do  not  want  Congress  to  do  anything,  that  they  do  not 
want  Congress  to  place  any  limitation  on  the  hours  they  shall 
work  nor  on  the  power  to  strike  or  threaten  to  strike. 

"Do  the  men  really  want  to  be  prohibited  from  working 
more  than  eight  hours  or  any  number  of  hours?"  asked  Sen- 
ator Brandegee. 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  McNamara.  "We  don't  want  Congress 
to  place  any  limitation  on  the  hours  the  men  shall  work  be- 
cause we  believe  it  would  be  impracticable  in  certain  cases. 
In  yard  and  transfer  service  where  we  believe  it  can  be  put 
into  effect,  the  men  are  very  anxious  to  have  an.  eight-hour 
day,  but  we  have  never  asked  for  a  flat  eight-hour  day  in 
road  service.  All  we  are  asking  for  is  the  12>4-mile  speed 
basis.  Where  it  is  consistent  we  want  the  eight-hour  day, 
but  we  are  willing  to  haul  trains  150  miles  provided  we  are 
paid  for  12^^  miles  an  hour.  There  are  few  divisions  over^ 
150  miles.  We  are  willing  to  run  100  miles  in  eight  hours,* 
125  miles  in  10  hours  or  150  miles  in  12  hours." 

Senator  Pomerene  asked  whether  the  men  wanted  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  16-hour  limit  provided  by  the  hours  of  service 
law.  Mr.  McNamara  said  he  would  personally  favor  a  re- 
duction to  12  hours  but  that  he  was  not  authorized  by  his 
organization  on  that  point. 

"We  are  altogether  opposed  to  any  compulsor}'  arbitration 
or    compulsory    investigation,"    he   said.      "When    vou    take 
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away  from  the  working  man  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
you  take  away  everything  he  has.  The  right  to  strike  or  to 
threaten  to  strike  as  a  last  resort  is  the  only  weapon  we  have. 
If  you  take  that  away  I  fear  that  the  working  men  will  not 
be  as  good  law-abiding  citizens  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past." 

Asked  whether  the  men  were  satisfied  with  the  Adamson 
law  he  said:  "We  don't  know  what  the  law  means.  We 
accepted  it  gratefully,  because  we  thought  it  gave  us  the 
eight-hour  day  and  the  12j.4-mile  speed  basis,  but  now  the 
roads  have  taken  it  into  court  and  it  may  be  there  for  years. 
We  never  asked  Congress  for  anything.  We  don't  want  Con- 
gress to  enact  any  legislation  in  connection  with  our  rates 
of  pay  and  working  conditions. 

*         *         * 
Government  Interpretation  of  Adamson  Law 

The  government  has  filed  a  supplemental  brief  in  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  Adamson  law  case  discussing  the 
application  of  the  law  to  the  present  wage  schedule.  The 
government  argues,  as  the  men  contend,  that  the  application 
of  the  law  would  not  do  away  with  the  mileage  basis  of  pay 
nor  the  minimum  day's  pay  provided  by  the  present  schedule 
for  less  than  10  hours  or  100  miles.  The  brief  asserts  that 
the  law  declares  in  effect  "that  every  employee  of  the  class 
affected  shall  be  considered  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  to  have 
earned  the  contract  price  payable  for  a  day's  work.  If  he 
is  worked  longer,  and  he  may  be,  such  work  will  constitute 
overtime  and  entitle  him  to  extra  pay.  The  economic  burden 
of  this  extra  pay  is  counted  on  to  produce  an  actual  shorten- 
ing of  hours  and  this  shortening  can  be  effected  without  cur- 
tailing the  mileage  of  a  day's  trip  if  the  speed  per  mile  is  in- 
creased." It  is  asserted  that  if  the  men,  as  in  the  case 
of  passenger  engineers  and  conductors,  complete  their  day's 
work  in  less  than  eight  hours  they  are  unaffected  by  the  act, 
because  the  purpose  was  to  decrease,  not  increase,  the  hours 
of  actual  labor.  It  is  believed,  the  brief  says,  that  in  a  ma- 
jority, if  not  in  all,  cases  existing  schedules  could  be  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  law  by  the  following  endorsement: 
* 'Whenever  by  this  schedule  more  than  eight  hours  constitutes 
a  day's  work,  the  same  is  hereby  reduced  to  eight  hours, 
whether  herein  stated  in  terms  of  eight  hours  or  in  terms  re- 
ducible thereto,  and  all  overtime  shall  be  paid  pro  rata." 

Senate  Speeches  on  Commissioner  Daniels 
After  having  voted  42  to  IS  to  confirm  the  reappointment 
of  Winthrop  M.  Daniels  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  had  been  held  up  since  December 
20  by  the  opposition  of  the  Progressives,  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 10  voted  to  remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy  from  speeches 
in  opposition  to  and  in  favor  of  his  appointment  made  by 
Senators  Cummins  and  Newlands  during  executive  sessions 
and  they  were  ordered  to  be  printed  as  Senate  documents. 
Senator  Cummins  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  opposing  Mr. 
Daniels'  confirmation,  saying  that  he  did  not  question  his 
intellectual  strength  and  accomplishments  nor  his  general 
integrity;  that  he  would  be  glad  to  vote  for  him  for  a  great 
many  important  and  honorable  offices,  but  that  Mr.  Daniels' 
trend  of  mind  disqualified  him  for  the  work  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  opposition  was  based  upon 
principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  Daniels  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  deciding  a  case 
involving  rates  for  gas,  and  the  alleged  danger  of  applying 
those  principles  to  the  federal  valuation  of  railroads,  and 
also,  upon  Mr.  Daniels'  opinions  and  influence  as  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner  in  the  five  per  cent  rate  case 
of  1914  and  western  rate  advance  case  of  1915. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  our  system  of  the  control  and 
regulation  of  common  carriers  is  on  final  trial  and  that  if 
the  commission  is  to  be  made  up  of  men  of  Mr.  Daniels' 
trend  of  mind  the  svstem  must  be  abandoned.     I  have  no 


hesitation  in  declaring  that  if  his  views  are  to  prevail  I  am 
for  absolute  and  immediate  government  ownership  and  ope- 
ration of  our  transportation  facilities.  If  the  charges  for 
service  rendered  by  our  public  carriers  are  to  increase  year 
after  year  in  the  rapid  ratio  which  the  principles  he  advocates 
will  not  only  authorize,  but  require,  the  burden,  now  heavy, 
will  become  insupportable." 

He  said  that  if  the  Senate  confirms^  this  nomination  it 
would  be  a  notice  to  the  people  of  its  approval  of  his  j)rin- 
ciples  and  he  predicted  that  before  long  "we  will  either  have 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  up  of  men  who 
look  upon  the  subject  entrusted  to  them  from  a  different 
standpoint  than  the  one  occupied  by  Mr.  Daniels  or  the 
commission  will  be  abolished."  Senator  Cummins  then  re- 
viewed at  great  length  Mr.  Daniels'  opinion  in  the  gas  case 
and  the  history  of  two  rate  cases,  in  which  Commissioner 
Daniels  had  voted  for  increases  in  rates.  Senator  Cummins 
seemed  to  think  that  he  has  been  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  commission.  His  principal  objection  to  the  gas  decision, 
although  it  placed  a  valuation  on  the  property  amounting  to 
only  about  half  of  its  capitalization  and  although  it  reduced 
the  rate  for  gas  from  $1.10  to  90  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  was  that  it  included  in  the  valuation  entitled  to 
earn  a  return,  an  allowance  for  overhead  expense,  interest 
during  construction,  working  capital,  and  other  intangible 
value  as  a  going  concern,  and  then  fixed  a  rate  intended  to 
give  the  company  a  return  of  8  per  cent  on  this  valuation. 
As  to  the  rate  cases,  the  Senator  disagreed  with  Mr.  Daniels' 
opinion  that  railway  revenues  were  not  adequate. 

Senator  Cummins  predicted  that  if  Mr.  Daniels'  plan  for 
valuation  should  be  adopted,  the  valuation  of  the  railroads 
as  a  basis  for  rate  making  would  exceed  the  existing  capi- 
talization by  more  than  six  billion  dollars  and  that  in  his 
decisions  in  the  rate  cases  Mr.  Daniels,  "leading  the  com- 
mission, has  ignored  the  law  and  exercised  an  authority  which 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  conferred  upon  any  com- 
mission." 

Senator  Newlands  replied  to  Senator  Cummins'  address  in 
detail,  showing  that  the  allowances  for  overhead  charges, 
going  concern  value,  etc.,  made  by  the  New  Jersey  com- 
mission, were  based  on  a  conservative  application  of  al- 
lowances "regularly  made  by  practically  all  competent  and 
intelligent  engineers"  and  are  supported  "not  only  by  their 
prima  facie  reasonableness  and  propriety,  but  also  the  prac- 
tically universal  approval  of  engineers,  public  service  com- 
missions and  courts."  He  also  showed  that  the  findings  of 
the  New  Jersey  commission  in  this  case  were  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  in  1913  and  that  the  court 
took  particular  pains  to  approve  the  inclusion  of  the  allow- 
ances for  going  value. 

Senator  Newlands  also  analyzed  in  detail  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Daniels  and  the  other  commissioners  in  the  rate  cases, 
showing  that  Mr.  Daniels  took  occasion  to  indicate  his  ap- 
proval of  the  denials  of  rate  advances  in  both  of  the  1910 
cases,  but  had  advocated  higher  rates  in  1914  because  of  the 
changed  conditions.  In  conclusion  Senator  Newlands  said, 
"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  five  per  cent  case  netted  the  car- 
riers less  than  3  per  cent  increase  in  revenue  and  that  the 
advance  created  in  the  1915  w^estern  rate  advance  case 
amounted  to  aliout  $1,600,000  a  year  or  about  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  involved;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  this  latter  case  the  commission  made 
no  finding  as  to  the  financial  conditions  of  the  carriers  and 
predicated  no  rates  thereon,  it  is  submitted  that  the  result  of 
what  is  designated  as  the  'most  notable  contest  ever  carried 
on  in  the  United  States'  has  been  mistaken." 
*         *         * 

President  Signs  Newlands  Committee  Extension. 

President  Wilson  on  Monday  signed  the  joint  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  and  tlie  Senate  extending  until  Decem- 
ber 3,  1917,  the  time  for  a  report  by  the  Newlands  Joint  Com- 
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mittee  on  Interstate  Comnierce  on  its  investigation  into  the 
subjects  of  railway  regulation  and  control  and  government 
ownership.  The  committee  will  resume  its  work  after  the 
session  of  Congress  is  adjourned. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  DECEMBER^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
tliat  occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the 
month  December,   1916: 

Collisions 

Kind  of     Kind  of 

Date         Road  Place  Accident      train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

•1.  N.  Y.  N.  n.  &  Hart,  neacon  Falls.  re  P.  &  F.  2  2 

t7.  Denver  &  R.  G Price.  Utah.  re  P.   &   F.  3  7 

13.  Phila.  &  Reading Brandtsville.  re  F.   &  F.  1  1 

15.  Chicago  &   Alton Carrolltoii.  xe  F.   &   F.  0  2 

•19.  Atlantic  C.  Line Troy,  Ala.  re  P.   &  F.  ..  2 

19.  Pennsylvania Altoona.  re  P.  &  F.  0  1 

22.  Chesapeake  &  O Frederick's  Hall,  be  F.   &  F.  1  2 

22.  Central   New   Eng New  Hartford.  be  F.  &  F.  2  7 

22.  Boston    &    Albany ...  W.  Springfield.  re  F.   &  F.  1  4 

"24.  Grand   Trunk    W.  Bethel,  Me.  be  F.   &  F.  4  1 

27.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  Hart.  Dorchester.  xc  F.  &  F.  1  1 

Derailments 

Cause  of  Kind  of 

Date         Road                                   Place            Derailment  train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

17.     Atlanta   &   V^^.    P Fairbiirn.                unx  P.  0  0 

t20.     Central    of   Ga Gold  Ridge,  Ala.    b.  rail  P.  1  19 

21.     Blue   Ridge    Pendleton.              unx  P.  0  16 

21.     Gulf  C.  &  S.  F Red.  Oklahoma,      unx  P.  0  20 

31.     Hudson   &   M Jersey  City P.  0  10 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Beacon  Falls,  Conn.,  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  1,  were  a  northbound  passenger  and  a  pre- 
ceding northbound  freight.  The  passenger  train  ran  over  a 
misplaced  switch  and  into  the  rear  of  the  freight  train,  wreck- 
ing the  caboose  and  three  freight  cars.  The  engineman  and 
the  fireman  of  the  passenger  train  were  killed.  Two 
trespassers,  riding  on  the  passenger  train,  were  injured.  The 
collision  occurred  about  6  p.  m.,  and  the  freight  had  been 
standing  on  the  side  track  about  40  minutes.  Responsibility 
for  the  collision  is  charged  against  the  conductor  and  the 
flagman  of  the  freight  train,  the  flagman  having  failed  to 
close  the  switch. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Price,  Utah,  on  the  7th,  were  an 
eastbound  mixed  ttain,  No.  138,  and  an  eastbound  bullion 
extra.  No.  1206.  Three  passengers  were  killed  and  seven  in- 
jured. The  extra  train  was  running  in  violation  of  the  rule 
regulating  the  movements  of  extra  trains  within  yard  limits. 

In  the  rear  collision  of  freight  trains  at  Brandtsville,  Pa., 
on  the  night  of  the  13th,  1  locomotive  and  1  caboose  were 
badly  damaged,  and  one  trainman  was  killed  and  another 
scalded.  The  collision  was  due  to  negligence  of  the  ap- 
proaching engineman  and  of  the  flagman  of  the  leading  train. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Carrollton,  111.,  on  the  15th,  were 
freight  trains  No.  175  and  No.  93,  second  section.  The  first- 
named  struck  the  other  at  a  crossing.  Two  trainmen  were 
injured.  The  cause  of  the  collision  was  the  failure  of -No. 
175  to  approach  the  crossing  under  control. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Troy,  Ala.,  on  the  19th,  were 
southbound  passenger  No.  57,  and  a  preceding  freight,  the 
passenger  running  into  the  freight  and  wrecking  the  caboose, 
which  took  fire  and  was  burnt  up.  Two  passengers  were 
slightly  injured.  The  freight  train  was  on  the  time  of  the 
passenger  without  proper  protection. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  the  night  of 
the  19th,  were  westbound  passenger  No.  21  and  a  freight 
switching  in  the  yard.  There  was  a  dense  fog  at  the  time. 
The  passenger  train  ran  into  the  freight  and  the  engine  and 
two  mail  cars  were  damaged.  The  engineman  was  injured. 
The  passenger  train  had  run  past  a  distant  and  a  home  sig- 
nal set  against  it. 

'Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  List: 

re,    Rear    collision -be,    Butting    collision xc,    Other    collisions b. 

Broken d,  Defective unf,  Unforeseen  obstruction unx,  Unex- 
plained  derail,    Open    derailing    switch ms.    Misplaced    switch ace. 

ol)st..   Accidental   obstruction malice,   Malicious   obstruction   of  track,   etc. 

boiler.    Explosion    of    locomotive    on    road fire,    Cars    burned    while 

running P.  or  Pass.,  Passenger  train F.  or  Ft.,  Freight  train  (includ- 
ing empty   engines,   work  trains,   etc.) Asterisk,   Wreck   wholly   or   partly 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


The  trains  in  collision  at  Frederick's  Hall,  Va.,  on  the 
22nd,  were  eastbound  local  freight  No.  54  and  a  westbound 
train  consisting  of  empty  passenger  cars.  Both  engines  and 
three  passenger  cars  and  six  freight  cars  were  damaged.  One 
fireman  was  killed  and  two  other  trainmen  were  injured.  The 
eastbound  train  was  at  a  standstill,  about  300  feet  east  of 
the  station. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  were  an  eastbound  regular  freight  and 
a  westbound  extra  freight.  Both  engines  and  six  cars  were 
badly  damaged.  Both  firemen  were  killed  and  seven  other 
trainmen  were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the 
22nd,  were  an  eastbound  train  consisting  of  an  engine  and 
three  passenger  cars,  carrying  workmen  home  at  night,  and  a 
switching  freight,  within  yard  limits.  The  workmen's  train 
ran  into  the  rear  of  the  freight  and  damaged  the  locomotive 
and  one  car.  The  fireman  was  killed  and  four  other  em- 
ployees were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  West  Bethel,  Maine,  on  the 
night  of  the  24th,  were  eastbound  freight  No.  548  and  a  west- 
bound extra  freight.  Both  engines  and  ten  cars  were  wrecked, 
and  the  wreck  took  fire  and  was  partly  burnt  up.  The  road 
was  blocked  24  hours.  Four  trainmen  were  killed,  and  one 
was  injured.  The  collision  was  due  to  the  oversight  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  train  548,  who  ran  past  the  appointed  meet- 
ing station. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  were  an  express  freight,  and  a  passenger  locomo- 
tive without  train,  passing  through  a  crossover.  The  engine- 
man  of  the  freight  was  killed  and  one  other  trainman  was 
injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Fairburn,  Ga.,  on  the  night  of  the 
17th  was  westbound  passenger  No.  37.  The  dining  car  was 
overturned  and  its  occupants  bruised  and  cut;  but  there  were 
no  serious  injuries.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  not 
discovered. 

The  train  derailed  near  Gold  Ridge,  Ala.,  on  the  20th,  was 
westbound  passenger  No.  9.  Four  cars  were  overturned.  One 
passenger  was  killed  and  17  passengers  and  2  employees  were 
injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 
This  rail  broke  into  several  pieces,  and  two  internal  trans- 
verse fissures  were  disclosed. 

The  train  derailed  near  Pendleton,  S.  C,  on  the  night  of 
the  21st,  was  local  passenger  No.  30;  and  the  rear  coach  was 
overturned.  Sixteen  of  the  thirty-seven  passengers  were  in- 
jured, none  very  seriously. 

The  train  derailed  at  Red,  Okla.,  on  the  21st,  was  south- 
bound passenger  No.  17,  first  section.  About  20  passengers 
were  slightly  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  not 
determined.  The  driving  wheels  of  the  engine  left  the  rails 
on  a  curve  and,  after  running  a  few  rods  on  the  ground,  tore 
up  a  switch;  and  this  resulted  in  the  derailment  of  the  rest 
of  the  train. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  at  Ex- 
change Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  the  31st,  was  a  west- 
bound passenger.  Ten  passengers  were  injured  in  this 
accident. 

Electric  Car  Accidents.  About  20  persons  were  injured  in 
Chicago  on  the  8th,  when  a  freight  train  of  the  Wabash,  a 
street  car,  and  an  automobile  came  together  on  a  grade  cross- 
ing at  Ninety-fourth  street  and  Cottage  Grove  avenue.  The 
accident  occurred  in  a  blinding  snow  storm. 

Canada.  In  a  rear  collision  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  near 
St.  Polycarpe  Junction,  Ont.,  on  the  27th,  five  passengers  and 
one  employee  were  killed  and  three  passengers  were  injured. 
The  trains  in  collision  were  an  eastbound  express  and  an 
eastbound  mixed  train.  The  cause  of  the  collision  was  a 
misunderstanding  of  orders  as  to  whether  the  superior  train 
had  passed  the  junction.  The  inferior  proceeded  ahead  of, 
and  on  the  time  of,  the  superior  train. 
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WILLIAM  BAXTER  BIDDLE 

William  Baxter  Biddle,  who  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railroad,  succeeding  W.  C. 
Nixon,  deceased,  as  announced  in  these  columns  last  week, 
enters  on  the  duties  of  his  new  office  with  a  wide  experience 
on  middle  western  railways.  He  has  filled  important  offices 
on  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Rock  Island,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  and  the  Frisco. 

Mr.  Biddle  is  one  of  the  growing  number  of  railway  presi- 
dents who  have  come  up  through  the  traffic  department.  He 
started  in  the  operating  department  as  a  brakeman,  and  when 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  was  reorganized  recently  he  was 
made  vice-president,  in  charge  of  operation  as  well  as  traffic; 
but  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career  he  has  been  a  traffic 
man.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  power  to  make  rates  was 
largely  taken  from  the  traffic  men  by  federal  and  state  legis- 
lation, there  were  many  who  regarded  with  some  pessimism 
the  effect  this  would  produce 
on  their  opportunities.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  since  then 
relatively  more  of  them  have 
been  made  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  railroads  than  was 
the  case  before.  Among  the 
notable  examples  have  been 
those  of  Darius  Miller  on  the 
Burlington,  J.  M.  Hanna- 
ford  on  the  Northern  Pacific, 
J.  E.  Gorman  on  the  Rock 
Island,  and  William  Sproule 
on  the  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Biddle  adds  another  to  a  now 
comparatively  long  list  of 
prominent  traffic  men  who 
were  leaders  in  their  field 
before  effective  regulation  was 
introduced,  who  have  contin- 
ued to  be  leaders  in  their  field 
under  the  new  regime,  and 
who,  largely  because  of  the 
marked  ability  they  have 
shown  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions,  have 
been  rewarded  by  promotion. 

He  received  most  of  his 
training  in  that  excellent 
school  which  has  turned  out 
so  many  able  men  within  re- 
cent years,  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  force  of  char- 
acter. He  combines  with  this  force  of  character  qualities 
which  make  men  popular  in  any  walk  of  life,  and  which  are 
especially  valuable  in  any  branch  of  salesmanship;  and,  after 
all,  the  traffic  department  of  a  railway  is  largely  a  selling 
department.  Mr.  Biddle  has  long  recognized,  however,  that 
the  traffic  department  should  not  only  sell  transportation, 
but  should  also  help  to  create  the  traffic  transported.  He 
has  been  aware  that  the  creation  of  traffic  requires  not  only 
the  location  of  people  and  of  industries  on  a  railroad,  but 
also  the  giving  of  the  service  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  market  their  products  in  competition  with  the  similar 
products  of  other  people  located  in  other  communities.  As 
a  traffic  man  he  has,  therefore,  always  taken  a  keen  interest 
not  merely  in  the  making  of  rates  and  the  solicitation  of 
business,  but  also  and  especially  in  the  development  of  traffic, 
and  in  this  line  in  particular  the  co-operation  between  the 
traffic  and  the  operating  departments  of  the  Frisco  for  some 
years  has  been  especially  marked  and  effective. 

Mr.  Biddle  has  been  connected  with  the  Frisco  now  for 


ten  years.  This  has  given  him  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  road's  territory,  its  organization 
and  the  people  along  its  line.  For  some  time  before  his  death 
Mr.  Nixon,  who  long  had  been  the  operating  executive  of 
the  road,  had  been  sick,  and  even  before  Mr.  Biddle  was 
formally  given  charge  of  the  operating  department,  he,  as  one 
of  the  receivers,  was  giving  much  attention  to  its  work.  He 
therefore  enters  upon  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent with  an  experience  and  qualities  of  character  and  mind 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  make  him  highly  successful  in  his 
new  work. 

He  was  bom  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  on  November  12,  1856,  and 
was  educated  at  that  place.  He  entered  railway  service  in 
1878  as  a  freight  brakeman  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe.  He  subsequently  was  made  a  station  agent.  From 
1882  to  1886  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific;  from  1886  to  1887,  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  and  from  1887  to  1888,  division  freight 

and  passenger  agent  of  that 
road.  From  1888  to  1890 
he  was  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  from 
1890  to  November  1,  1894, 
assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager, and  from  November  1, 
1894,  to  March  1,  1905, 
freight  traffic  manager.  In 
March,  1905,  he  was  ap- 
pointed third  vice-president 
of  the  Rock  Island  Lines. 
In  1907  he  was  appointed 
vice-president  in  charge  of 
traffic  of  the  entire  Rock 
Island-Frisco  system,  which 
consisted  at  that  time  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines,  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
and  all  of  their  subsidiaries. 
At  that  time  this  was  one  of 
the  largest  railway  systems 
in  the  world  over  which  a 
single  traffic  officer  had  ju- 
risdiction. 

When  the  Rock  Island- 
Frisco  system  was  broken  up 
he  went  with  the  Frisco  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of 
traffic.  When  the  Frisco 
went  into  receivership  on 
May  27,  1913,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  traffic  officer,  and  on  July  14,  1914,  he  was 
appointed  receiver  as  well  as  chief  traffic  officer.  When  the 
road  was  taken  out  of  receivers'  hands  last  fall  and  reor- 
ganization was  effected  he  was  elected  second  vice-president 
in  charge  of  both  operation  and  traffic. 

Mr.  Biddle  is  a  notably  hard  worker  and  always  has  spent 
a  large  amount  of  time  out  on  the  line.  He  does  not  give 
himself  much  recreation,  but  when  he  does  his  favorite  pas- 
time is  golf. 


W.  B.  Biddle 


Men  or  the  L.  &  N.-W.  With  the  Colors. — Of  the 
men  of  the  London  &  North-Western  who  have  joined  the 
colors,  749  have  been  killed  in  action,  drowned,  etc.;  360 
have  died  from  wounds;  132  have  been  reported  missing  and 
presumed  dead;  109  are  missing;  3941  have  been  reported 
wounded,  and  197  are  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  3941 
wounded,  2660  have  returned  to  military  duty.  Of  the 
prisoners,  177  are  in  Germany,  6  in  Turkey,  2  in  Bulgaria, 
3  in  Holland,  and  9  in  Switzerland. 


General    News    Department 


The  freight  house  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  at  Kings- 
port,  Tcnn.,  a  new  town,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  estimated 
loss,  $12,000. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday  passed  the  post- 
office  approjiriation  bill  without  the  provision  for  an  increase  in 
the  rates  for  carrying  second-class  mail  matter. 

The  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  has  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  a  protest  against  the  tentative 
valuation  of  its  property  which  has  been  issued  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

E.  E.  Reed,  formerly  Representative  in  Congress  from  New 
Hampshire,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  Manila  Railway, 
Philippine  Islands,  which  was  recently  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A.  E.  Barker,  station  master  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  received  from  the  company  a  gold 
medal,  given  in  recognition  of  his  having  the  best  kept  station 
on   the  line. 

By  a  fire  at  Freeport,  111.,  on  January  13,  the  division  offices 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  together  with  the  freight  houses  of  that 
road  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  were  destroyed;  esti- 
mated loss,  $150,000. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations, February  7,  for  the  position  of  junior  land  ap- 
praiser, under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  salary 
from  $900  to  $1,500.  Applicants  must  be  between  20  and  40 
years  old. 

C.  W.  Nelson,  whose  resignation  as  vice-president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  was  noted  last  September,  has  been  appointed 
special  representative  of  the  commission  on  car  service  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  with  office  in  the  Railway  Ex- 
change building,  St.  Louis. 

Inter-car  telephones  were  used  recently  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Special,  which  made  the  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  the  con- 
vention of  Willys-Overland  dealers  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  A  daily 
newspaper  called  the  Overland  Daily  Speed  was  published  en 
route,  being  edited  by  newspaper  men  aboard  the  train.  The 
printing  work  was  done  on  a  small  press  in  the  baggage  car. 

A  circular  calling  upon  automobilists  to  exercise  caution  at 
railway  grade  crossings,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Safety 
Department  of  the  New  York  Central,  is  being  circulated  through- 
out the  State  of  New  York  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Albany,  who  in  his  letter  to  automobile  owners  in 
connection  with  the  renewal  of  their  certificates  for  the  current 
y6ar  sends  one  circular  to  each  owner.  The  number  of  these  in 
New  York  is  about  400,000. 

The  de  facto  government  of  Mexico  is  understood  to  have 
authorized  the  sale  in  the  United  States  of  junk  estimated  to 
have  a  total  weight  of  150,000  tons.  This  junk  is  now  being 
collected  along  the  lines  of  the  different  railways  in  the  principal 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  made  up  largely  of  scrap  iron  and  other 
metals  which  have  become  useless  by  the  destruction  of  railroad 
property,  manufacturing  plants  and  industries  generally  during 
the  long  period  of  revolution.  Immense  numbers  of  freight  and 
passenger  cars  have  been  burned  during  the  last  six  years,  many 
locomotives  wrecked  and  large  numbers  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments destroyed. 

The  extensive  improvements  and  alterations  in  the  tracks  and 
structures  of  the  New  York  Central  along  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan  Island,  New  York,  from  Spuyten  Duyvil  southward 
to  St.  John's  Park,  which  have  been  under  consideration  for 
many  months,  and  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  contract 
between  the  railroad  company  and  the  city,  are  involved  in  a 
suit,  begun  in  court  this  week,  under  which  the  city  has  been 
temporarily  enjoined  from  proceeding  with  some  details  of  the 
contract.    After  long  negotiation,  the  officers  of  the  city  and  the 


railroad  company  are  nearly  ready  to  consummate  the  contract, 
I)ut  objections  have  been  made  by  citizens  who  fear  that  the 
beauty  of  Riverside  Park  is  to  be  permanently  impaired ;  and 
other  objectors,  who  claim  that  the  city  is  submitting  to  a  very 
bad  bargain. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  Wednesday  on  proposed  bills  to  make 
strikes  unlawful  pending  an  investigation,  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  said  that  such  a 
bill  would  not  prevent  strikes  because  it  would  not  be  obeyed 
and  that  he,  for  one,  would  violate  such  a  law.  H.  B.  Perham, 
president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  also  opposed 
the  bill.  W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotlicrhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  have  telegraphed  Chairman  Adamson 
of  the  committee  that  they  will  appear  before  it  this  week  to  pro- 
test against  his  new  eight-hour  law.  In  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  Senator  Cummins  introduced  a  pro- 
posed bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  receivers  on  appli- 
cation to  the  department  of  justice  in  case  of  a  strike. 


Illinois  Requires  Uniform  Signals  at  Highway  Crossings 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  Illinois  on  January  10,  requiring  that,  beginning  April  1,  1917, 
all  flagmen  at  railway  grade  crossings  shall  use  for  warning  way- 
farers white  disks,  16  in.  in  diameter,  with  the  word  "Stop" 
painted  upon  them  in  black  letters.  The  order  also  requires 
crossing  gates  to  be  painted  in  black  with  white  diagonal  stripes. 
In  other  words,  the  commission  requires  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio    Fire  Fighters 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  announces  the  establishment  of  a  new 
department  of  Fire  Prevention,  and  the  appointment  of  Harold 
L.  Denton,  as  supervisor  of  Fire  Prevention,  reporting  to  Ed- 
mund Leigh,  general  superintendent  of  police.  Mr.  Denton  will 
supervise  the  activities  of  the  railroad's  volunteer  fire  fighting 
force  of  employees.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  co- 
operation with  local  fire  companies.  Steps  will  be  taken  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  to  register  the  railroad's  facilities  with 
local  departments,  advising  the  fire  chiefs  of  the  location  of 
water  plugs  on  the  property,  the  available  hose  and  the  pumping 
capacity  of  locomotives. 


Tentative  Valuation  of  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  public  a  ten- 
tative valuation  of  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railway  as 
of  June  30,  1915.  The  original  cost  of  common  carrier  property 
exclusive  of  lands  was  placed  at  $5,153,996,  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction new  as  $5,121,188,  and  the  cost  of  reproduction  less 
depreciation  as  $4,753,006.  Carrier  lands,  1,349  acres,  are  given 
a  present  value  of  $431,614  and  388  acres  of  non-carrier  lands 
are  valned  at  $105,310.  The  original  cost  of  the  lands  is  placed 
at  $401,546  and  their  present  value  as  $536,924.  The  company 
operates  89.99  miles  of  road.  The  cost  of  road  and  equipment 
account  is  stated  as  $5,598,557  and  the  total  capitalization  as 
$5,125,000. 


The    Hudson  Signal 

The  Hudson  Railway  Signal  Company  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is 
the  proprietor  of  a  semaphore  signal,  operated  by  means  of 
weights,  which  was  tried  near  Richmond  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  on  Monday  of  last  week.  The  mechanism  is  so  designed 
that  the  arm  of  the  sempahore  is  moved  both  to  the  clear  and 
the  stop  positions  by  gravity.  There  are  a  number  of  large 
weights  contained  in  a  well  beneath  the  mechanism  case,  arid 
these  operate  the  signal  through  a  series  of  gears.  The  weights 
are  controlled  by  a  lock  consisting  essentially  of  a  solenoid.     In 
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the  mechanism,  which  was  tested,  the  signal  can  be  cleared  forty 
times ;  then  the  weights  have  to  be  wound  up  by  means  of  a 
crank.  The  controlling  mechanism  outside  the  case  is  a  two- 
element  relay,  each  part  having  a  brake  wheel  that  is  geared  to 
the  slot  which  regulates  the  gravity.  Both  relays  must  be  de- 
energized  before  the  slot  will  disengage.  The  test  was  witnessed 
by  a  number  of  officers  of  the  road. 


"The  Story  of  the  Freight  Car" 

This  is  the  heading  of  a  leaflet,  making  the  usual  appeal  for 

promptness  and  economical  methods  in  the  use  of  cars,   which 

the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  distributed  among  shippers.     The 

salient  feature  of  the  circular  is  a  series  of  drawings  showing  for 

1906,  1910  and  1916  the  average  size  of  box  cars  and  the  average 

actual  loading  of  all  cars  (on  all  roads).     From  these  figures  the 

circular  shows  how  the  'Frisco  ought  to  save  3,000  cars  a  day, 

as  follows  : 

Number   freight   cars   on   line  per  day  at  22.5  tons  loading   (the 

record  for  Octobei,  1916) 29,737  cars 

Number  freight  cars  leqviired  per  day  at  25.0  tons  loading 26,763  cars 

Saving    ■ 2,974  cars 


Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  developing 
a  plan  for  remedial  legislation  permitting  agreements  to  conserve 
natural  resources  when  such  agreements  are  found  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  the  aim  being,  apparently,  to  suspend  the 
anti-trust  law  so  far  as  refers  to  the  development  of  timber,  ores 
and  deposits  of  useful  metal.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  be  empowered  to  go  beyond  its  present  powers 
of  investigation  and  formulate  constructive  plans  for  the  benefit 
of  producers,  workmen  and  consumers. 

In  connection  with  its  studies,  the  committee  in  charge  finds 
that  in  the  United  States,  each  year,  there  are  about  25,000  deatns 
which  result  from  industrial  accidents.  In  three  industries — 
metal  mining,  coal  mining,  and  lumber — -with  1,400,000  employees 
in  1913,  the  number  of  fatalities  was  said  to  be  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  among  railway  employees,  although  there  were  300,- 
000  more  railway  employees. 

It  is  proposed  to  try  to  prevent  waste.  Only  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  volume  of  lumber  as  it  stands  in  the  forest  now 
reaches  the  ultimate  consumer,  most  of  the  remainder  being 
wasted.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  a  seam  is  lost  so  far 
as  beneficial  utilization  is  concerned.  Millions  of  barrels  of  oil 
are  lost  and  a  condition  equally  bad  exists  in  connection  with 
natural  gas. 


Station  Efficiency  Inspection  on  the  Katy 

With  a  view  to  further  prevent  loss  and  damage  in  the  handling 
of  freight,  H.  Bierman,  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  has  inaugurated  a  station  effi- 
ciency check.  He  issued  a  circular  naming  100  points  in  connec- 
tion with  the  handling  of  freight  from  its  acceptance  and  the 
issuance  of  bills  of  lading  up  to  final  delivery,  on  the  basis  of 
which  traveling  freight  claim  agents  rate  the  efficiency  of  indi- 
vidual agents  along  the  roads ;  and  since  the  plan  has  been  put 
into  effect  the  number  of  points  to  be  considered  in  the  examina- 
tions has  been  increased  to  200.  They  include  methods  of  hand- 
ling bills  of  lading,  live  stock  contracts,  conditions  of  loading  and 
stowing,  closing  and  sealing  car  doors,  waybilling,  unloading  and 
assembling  at  warehouses,  handling  freight  bills  and  receipts, 
the  making  of  records,  the  general  condition  of  offices  and  the 
attitude  of  agents  and  station  forces  toward  the  public.  In  short, 
the  report  concerning  each  station  agent  covers  all  the  details  in 
the  handling  of  freight  and  the  making  of  records  in  connection 
therewith. 

So  far,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  undertaken  to  make 
but  one  check  a  year,  but  it  is  considering  making  two  checks 
annually  in  the  future.  In  the  report  a  merit  or  demerit  per  point 
is  given  the  agent  according  to  his  competency,  as  determined 
by  the  traveling  freight  claim  agent.  After  the  check  is  complete 
each  station  agent  is  graded  and  the  pictures  of  those  ranking 
100  per  cent,  together  with  the  names  of  those  ranking  over  90 
per  cent,  are  published,  with  an  explanatory  article,  in  the  Em- 
ployees' Magazine.  In  the  first  check  eight  agents  ranked  100 
per  cent  and  in  the  second  13.  The  purpose  of  the  inspection  is 
not  only  to  insure  the  proper  handling  of  freight  and  the  keep- 
ing of  correct  records,  but  to  give  agents  due  credit  for  care 


and  intelligence  In  both  of  the  checks  so  far  taken,  agents  at 
large,  intermediate  and  small  stations  were  among  those  rank- 
ing 100  per  cent. 

The  State  Commissions  and  the  Change  of  the  Fiscal  Year 

On  December  27,  1916,  the  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railway  Accounting  Officers  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
various  state  commissions,  asking,  in  view  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  what  plans  the  various 
state  commissions  were  making  for  a  change  in  the  reporting 
year,  from  June  30  to  December  31. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  the  replies  received,  or  information 
that  the  association  has  been  able  to  gather  from  outside  sources. 
The  names  of  states  from  which  no  answer  was  received  are 
omitted. 

AiADAMA, — While  commission  is  in  favor  of  uniform  year,  no  change  can 
lie  made  pending  legislative  action,   next  session  being  in    1919. 

.'\rkansas. — Commiirsion  will  issue  order  making  change.  Do  not  say 
when  effective. 

California. — Have  made  change.     Do  not  say  when  effective. 

Colorado. — Have  issued  order  making  change  effective  for  the  year  end- 
ing  December   31,    1916.     General   Order   No.   28. 

Connecticut. — Legislative  action  necessary.  Commission  in  favor  of 
change. 

Florida. — Anticipating  favorable  legislative  action.  Change  will  be  made 
and  report  required   for  year  ending  December   31,   1916. 

Georgia. — Change   authorized.      Date   effective   not   given. 

Idaho. — Will   issue   order   making  change,   but   do   not   say   when   effective. 

Illinois. — Order  making  change  will  be  issued  soon.  Do  not  say  when 
effective. 

Indiana. — Legislature  now  in  session.  Will  be  asked  to  make  change. 
Will  require  report  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,   1916. 

Iowa. — Commission  expects  to  ask  legislature,  now  in  session,  to  make 
cliange. 

Louisiana. — Not  yet  formally  considered  by  the  commission. 

Massacuusetts. — Will  ask  for  change  in  statutes,  and  require  report  for 
year  ending  December  31,   1916. 

Michigan. — Have  issued  order  making  change,  and  will  require  report 
for  year  ending  December   31,   1916. 

Minnesota. — Legislature  will  be  asked  to  make  change.  Will  require 
report  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  and  condensed  statement  for  the 
six  months  ending  December  31,   1916. 

Missouri. — Will  make  change  and  require  rei)ort  for  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,    1916. 

Nebkaska. — Will  ask  legislature  to  make  change.  Will  require  report  for 
year   ending  December   31,   1916 

New  Hampshire. — Have  issued  circular  making  change,  and  requiring  a 
report  for  the  year  endi-ng  December  31,  1916,  and  a  condensed  report  for 
the   si.x   months  ending  December  31,   1916. 

New   York    {First  District). — "Governed   by   statute."     No  other  remarks. 

New  York  (Second  District). — Will  make  change  and  require  report  for 
year   ending  December   31,   1916. 

North  Carolina. — Has  made  change,  and  will,  in  future  call  for  reports 
from  railroad  companies  on  this  basis. 

North  Dakota. — Will  ask  legislature,  now  in  session,  to  make  change. 
Will  require  report  for  the  year  ending  December  13,   1916. 

Ohio. — Circular  has  been  issued.  Will  require  report  for  year  ending 
December   31,    1916. 

Oklahoma. — Have  made  change.  Will  require  report  for  year  ending 
December  31,   1916.  > 

Pennsylvania. — Change   made   during   1916. 

South  Carolina. — Will  not  make  change. 

South  Dakota. — Will  change  and  require  report  for  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916. 

Texas. — Not  yet  formally  considered,  but  probably  will  be  at  an  early 
date. 

Washington.^ — Lias  issued  order  making  change.  Will  require  report  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,    1916. 

Wisconsin. — Have  issued  order  making  change,  and  will  require  report 
for  year  ending  December  31,   1916. 

Canada. — Legislative  action  necessary.  Such  action,  however,  not  probable 
under   present  conditions. 


Brotherhoods  Decide  Against  Radical  Action 

Following  a  secret  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods at  Chicago  from  January  11  to  13,  inclusive,  a  formal 
statement  was  issued,  signed  by  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  L.  E.  Sheppard, 
acting  president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  W.  S. 
Carter,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  and  W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen.     The  statement  reads  as  follows : 

"The  conference  concluded  its  work  today  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  radical  action  will  be  taken  until  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  been  handed  down  in 
connection  with  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law ;  that  the  asso- 
ciation was  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  or 
compulsory  investigation,  such  as  contained  in  the  Adamson 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  within  the  last 
few  days.  What  further  action,  if  any,  will  be  taken  depends 
largely  on  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  reference  to  the 
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coiiblitutioiiality  of  the  Adanison  eight-hour  law.  The  proba- 
bility of  a  nation-wide  strike  is  remote,  although  it  may  be 
necessary,  on  some  roads  or  groups  of  roads,  to  use  the  pro- 
tective feature  of  the  organization  in  order  to  accomplish  what 
we  believe  the  President  and  Congress  intended  the  men  to  have 
last   August." 

Hours  of  Service  Report 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  statistical 
analysis  of  carriers'  monthly  hours  of  service  reports  covering 
all  railroads  which  reported,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1916,  an  aggregate  respectively  of  25  or  more  instances  in  which 
employees  were  on  duty  for  periods  other  than  those  provided 
hy  the  federal  hours  of  service  act,  together  with  a  comparative 
summary  covering  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1913,  1914, 
1915  and  1916.  The  tables  include  an  analysis  of  the  primary 
contributing  causes  of  delays  responsible  for  the  several  instances 
of  excess  service.  A  comparative  summary  of  all  instances  of 
excess  service  covering  the   four  years   is  shown   in  Table  4  as 

follows : 

1914.  1914.  1915.  1916. 

Employees  in  Train    Service: 

Contimiinir  on  dutv  for  longer  periods 

than    16   consecutive   hours 261,693     131,030       59,894       73,731 

Returning  to  duty  after  16  hours' 
continuous  service  without  having 
had   10  consecutive  hours  off  duty..  890  619  435  695 

Returning  to  duty  after  aggregate 
service   of    16   hours   without   having 

had   8  consecutive   hours   off  duty..  269  293  141  211 

Telegraph  Operators: 

Continuing    on    duty    after    aggregate 

service   of    16   hours 6,400         4,643  2,725  3,575 

On    duty   more   than    9    hours    in    con- 
tinuously     operated      day-and-night  ,  ^,„ 
offices 26,546       22,192        11,510       15.967 

On  duty  more  than  13  hours  in  offices 

operated   only   in  the   daytime 4,563  4,191  3,228  3.139 

Totals    300,361     162,968       77,933       97,318 


Five  Months  in  Eight  Years 

In  an  interview  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  R.  M.  Bacheller,  division 
freight  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  that  city, 
said:  The  railroads  at  this  time  are  being  severely  criticized 
for  not  having  on  hand  enough  cars  to  take  care  of  the  business 
that  is  offered.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  unjust  to  criticize  them 
when  there  has  been  only  a  period  of  five  or  six  months  in 
which  any  car  shortage  has  existed.  Since  the  close  of  1907 
there  has  been  a  vast  surplus  of  idle  cars.  For  instance,  in 
April,  1908,  freight  cars  standing  idle  on  side  tracks  num- 
bered 413,338.  The  value  today  of  freight  cars  now  used  is 
about  $1,800  per  car,  but  if  we  simply  value  the  surplus  cars  in 
April,  1908,  at  $1,000  each— their  value  at  that  time— we  find  that 
on  an  investment  of  $413,000,000,  the  railroads  were  earning  no 
return  vchatever.  Five  months  out  of  eight  years  the  railroads 
have  been  short  of  cars.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  have  been 
paying  an  enormous  interest  on  borrowed  money  invested  in 
surplus  cars  that  were  idle. 


General  Foremen's  Association 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  International  Railway 
General  Foremen's  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man, Chicago,  111.,  September  4,  5,  6  and  7,  1917.  Committees 
have  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  following  subjects: 

Engine  Failures,  Causes  and  Responsibilities.  What  Constitutes  a  Fail- 
ure?    W.  R.  Meeder,  chairman,   Chicago  &  Eastern   Illinois,   Danville,   111. 

Methods  of  Meeting  the  Requirements  of  Federal  Inspection  Laws  J.  B. 
Wright,  chairman,   Hocking  Valley,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Alignment  of  Locomotive  Parts  to  Insure  Maximum  Service  with  Minimum 
Wear.     B.   F.  JIarris,  chairman.   Southern  Pacific,  Oakland,  Cal. 

What  Interest  Has  the  Locomotive  Foreman  with  Car  Department  Mat- 
ters?    Charles  Hobbs,  chairman,  Ann  Arbor,  Owosso,  Mich. 


The  June  Mechanical  Conventions 

The  secretary  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion on  January  13  sent  out  official  circular  No.  1  giving  details 
concerning  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  association  to  be  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  June  13  to  20,  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Associations. 

With  the  circular  were  enclosed  applications  for  space.  The 
assignment  of  space  will  be  made  February  23  at  the  office  of 
the  association  in  Pittsburgh.  The  circular  notes  that  "From 
(parly  indications  there  will  be  an  unusual  demand  for  space. 
Thope  who  apply  promptly  will  have  the  advantage  of  location." 


American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers,  Inc. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tlic  American  Institute  of  Consult- 
ing Engineers,  Inc.,  on  January  15,  1917,  held  at  the  Engineers' 
Club  in  New  York,  the  following  members  were  elected  to  its 
council:  Gardner  S.  Williams,  K.  M.  Hunt,  Lewis  B.  Stillwell 
and  William  J.  Wilgus. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  foUowing  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates _  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associated  which  vnll  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway   Age   Gazette   for  each   month. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  January,  1917,  New 
York. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  20-22,   1917,  Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  hily  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York.  Annual  meet- 
ing, January  17-18,  United  Engineering  Bldg.,  25  W.  39th  St.. 
New    York. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  B.  &  O.,  Mt.  Royal  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Next  conven- 
tion,  January  23-25,    1917,    Hotel   Astor,   New   York. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,   Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel   La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel   Statler,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,    May,    September  and   November,   Hotel    Sinton,    Cincinnati. 

Engineers  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

General  Superintendents'   Association  of   Chicago. — A.   M.   Hunter,   321 
Grand   Central   Station,  Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,   pre- 
ceding   3d    Thursday    in    month.    Room    1856,    Transportation    Bldg., 
Chicago. 
National    Railway    Appliances    Association. — C.    W.    Kelly,    349    Peoples 

Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  19-22,   1917,  Chicago. 
New   England   Railroad   Club. — W.   E.   Cade,   Jr.   683   Atlantic   Ave.,    Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 
July,   August   and   September,   Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.   39th  St.,  New  York. 
Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623  Bris- 
bane Bldg.,   Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Meetings,   3d  Wednesday  in  month.  New 
York   Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
Peoria   Association    of   Railroad   Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart,    410   Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,    Peoria. 
Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Gaude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,   Kansas  City. 
Railway   Business   Association. — Frank   W.    Noxon,    30    Church    St.,    New 
York.       Next    annual    meeting,    January     16,     1917,     Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,   New   York. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.   R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
Richmond    Railroad    Club. — F.    O.    Robinson,    C.    &    O.,    Richmond,    Va. 
Regular    meetings,    2d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August. 
St.    Louis   Railway   Club. — B.   W.    Frauenthal,   Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 
Mo.      Regular  meetings,   2d   Friday  in  month,   except  June,   July  and 
August,   St.   Louis. 
Southern   &   Southwestern    Railway   Club. — A.   J.    Merrill,   Grand   Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.     Regular  meetings,   3d  Thursday,  January,   March,   May, 
July,  September,  November,   10  A.  M.,  Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta. 
Toledo    Transportation    Club. — Harry    S.    Fox,    Toledo,    Ohio.       Regular 

meetings,   1st  Saturday  in  month,   Boody  House,  Toledo. 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Traffic   Club   of   New    York. — C.   A.    Swope,    291    Broadway,    New    York, 
Regular    meetings,    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,   New  York. 
Utah    Society    of    Engineers. — Frank    W.    Moore,    1111    Newhouse    Bldg., 
Salt    Lake    City,    Utah.      Regular   meetings,    3d   Friday   in   month,    ex- 
cept July  and  August,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Western    Canada    Railway    Club. — L.    Kon,    Immigration    Agent,    Grand 
Trunk   Pacific,    Winnipeg,    Man.      Regular   meetings,   2d    Monday,   ex- 
cept June,  July  and  August,   Winnipeg. 
Western    Railway    Club. — J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago. 
Regular    meetings,     3d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August,  Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago. 
Western   Society  of  Engineers. — E.   N.   Layfield,    1735   Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago.      Regular   meetings,    1st    Monday   in   month,   except   January, 
July    and    August,    Chicago.       Extra    meetings,    except    in    July    and 
August,   generally   on    other   Monday   evenings.      Annual    meeting,    1st 
Wednesday  after   1st   Thursday  in  January,   Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 


iMiNiuiHiuiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiitiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilif 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  Friday  last  placed  an  cinl)argo  on  all 
export  freight  througii  Baltimore,  this  being  found  necessary  to 
afford   proper   movement    to    ordinary    merchandise    traffic. 

Hiram  Ricker,  proprietor  of  summer  hotels  in  Maine,  says 
that  out  of  9,181  guests  at  his  hotels  during  the  past  season,  only 
1,851  came  by  railroad;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  four-fifths  of 
all  these  travelers  came  in  their  own  automobiles. 

The  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Com- 
pany on  January  14  placed  an  embargo  on  all  eastbound  freight 
destined  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  The  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern has  placed  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  coal  west  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The  Union  Pacific  recently  discontinued  serving  liquor  on 
dining  cars  in  Wyoming,  although  there  is  no  restriction  on  its 
sale  in  that  state.  The  action  of  the  Union  Pacific  makes  the 
entire  region  from  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  state  lines  "dry"  from  a  railroad  standpoint. 

The  Transportation  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  held  its  fifth  an- 
nual dinner  at  Hotel  Seelbach  on  January  10.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of  the  Railway  Execu- 
tives' Advisory  Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  who  addressed  tlie  club  on  "A  Constructive 
Program  and  Opportunity." 

In  the  United  States  Court  at  Boston  last  week,  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  Company  entered  suit  alleging  damages  of  $60,000  against 
the  White  Oak  Transportation  Company,  owner  of  a  vessel  which 
ran  aground  on  December  13,  blocking  the  canal.  The  T.  A. 
Scott  Wrecking  Company,  which  was  employed  to  float  the 
vessel,  is  also  named  as  defendant. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  and  Providence  (R.  L) 
chambers  of  commerce  is  to  run  parlor  cars  once  daily  in  each 
direction  between  those  two  cities  for  three  months  as  an  experi- 
ment. The  schedules  of  several  trains  have  been  shortened  to 
meet  the  demand  for  express  service. 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Traffic  and  Transportation  Club  has 
been  organized  with  the  following  officers :  President,  V.  D. 
Fort,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central; 
vice-president,  W.  A.  Turner,  general  freight  agent  of  the  South- 
ern;  secretary-treasurer,  John  C.  Ryan,  general  agent  freight  de- 
partment Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  increased  the  pay  of  a  large 
number  of  clerical  employees.  This  announcement  was  made  in 
Philadelphia,  but  is  said  to  apply  to  clerical  forces  throughout 
the  company's  lines.  The  increase  is  not  uniform  but  is  based 
on  recommendations  of  heads  of  departments.  Men  receiving 
$200  a  month  are  said  to  have  been  advanced  4  per  cent ;  others 
from  6  per  cent  to  11  per  cent. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
February  13,  at  Atlanta^  on  the  application  of  Swift  &  Company 
for  the  establishment  of  the  "average  agreement  rule"  in  con- 
nection with  demurrage  tariffs ;  and  on  the  application  of  the 
railroads  for  authority  to  make  increases  in  the  rate  of  demur- 
rage on  freight  cars  to  correspond  with  increases  which  have 
been  authorized  for  cars  used  in  interstate  traffic. 

In  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  5,  mention  was  made 
of  statistics  compiled  by  C.  J.  McDonald,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  transportation  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  showing  that  a 
saving  of  3,978  freight  cars  had  been  effected  during  October, 
1916,  by  heavier  loading.     This  was   accomplished  by  averaging 

1.1  tons  additional  in  each  car  loaded.  The  figures  are  now 
available  for  November.  Compared  with  the  same  month  of  the 
previous  year  there  was  a  heavier  average  loading  of  2.1  tons 
per  car  loaded,  and  a  consequent  saving  of  6,932  cars.  A  com- 
parison with  October  shows  a  heavier  loading  in  November  of 

1.2  tons  per  car,  or  a  saving  of  3,867  cars. 

Attorneys  for  the  Illinois  railroads  conferred  with  Chief  Coun- 
sel Folk  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Monday  re- 


garding (lie  situation  created  by  tlic  refusal  of  Judge  Landis  of 
llie  United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago  to  enjoin  the  opera- 
lion  of  tlie  Illinois  2-cent  fare  law  to  allow  the  railroads  to  make 
rates  conforming  to  the  commission's  decision  prescribing  2.4 
cents  as  a  rcasonal)le  rate.  The  commission's  order  went  into 
effect  on  Monday  and  tariffs  had  been  fdcd  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  interstate  rates  involved,  al- 
lliougli  the  State  tariffs  filed  with  the  Illinois  Pul)lic  Utilities 
Conmiission  had  been  suspended.  It  was  too  late  to  ask  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  suspend  its  order,  but  the 
roads  explained  that  they  had  made  every  effort  to  comply  with 
it.  The  roads  will  now  perfect  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from  Judge   Landis'   decision. 


Evidence  Introduced  in  Illinois  Reconsignment  Hearing 

At  a  hearing  before  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Illinois  on  January  10  and  11,  at  Chicago,  the  railroads  introduced 
testimony,  in  addition  to  that  given  at  previous  hearings,  designed 
to  show  tlie  necessity  for  increased  charges  on  the  reconsign- 
ment of  coal  cars  in  Illinois.  C.  B.  Cardy,  general  attorney  for 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  who  is  conducting  the  case  for 
the  railroads,  called  several  witnesses  to  show  that  the  reconsign- 
ment of  coal  cars  is  a  general  practice,  that  it  involves  delay  to 
cars,  and  that  it  exacts  from  the  carriers  an  additional  service 
for  which  they  receive  no  compensation. 

According  to  B.  J.  Rowe,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  96  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cars  loaded  with 
bituminous  coal  received  over  his  road  at  Chicago  in  June  were 
reconsigned,  80  per  cent  were  reconsigned  in  October  and  81 
per  cent  in  November.  Mr.  Rowe  showed  that  there  was  a  great 
lack  of  uniformity  in  reconsignment  charges  on  coal  cars  in  Illi- 
nois, and  that  this  fact  is  one  of  the  reasons  prompting  the  rail- 
roads to  ask  for  one  schedule  applicable  to  all  points  and  all 
lines. 

C.  W.  Galligan,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton,  filed  an  exhibit  with  the  commission  showing  the  num- 
ber of  cars  of  coal  for  reconsignment  orders  at  the  Glenn  (Chi- 
cago) yard  from  November  11  to  16,  inclusive.  During  that 
period  200  cars  were  held  a  total  of  842  days,  the  average  delay 
per  car  being  approximately  4.2  days.  Of  all  cars  coming  to  the 
Glenn  yard  in  that  time  75  per  cent  were  reconsigned,  of  which 
number  one-quarter  awaited  reconsignment  orders  one  day  or 
more.  A-fr.  Galligan  also  produced  statistics,  taken  from  the 
records  of  his  company,  concerning  a  large  number  of  cars  of 
coal  which  an  investigator  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
bad  found  detained  in  the  Glenn  yards  late  in  November.  Con- 
trary to  the  allegation  of  the  coal  dealers  at  a  previous  hearing 
that  reconsignment  orders  on  a  large  part  of  these  cars  had 
been  delivered  to  the  railroad  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  cars 
in  the  yard,  63  out  of  86  cars  were  delayed  from  1  to  14  days, 
v.aiting  for  reconsignment  orders.  The  total  delay  of  all  cars 
was  184  days,  or  about  3  days  per  car. 

F.  H.  Rutherford,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois,  at  Chicago,  testified  that  at  6  p.  m.  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  there  were  in  the  Dalton  (Chicago)  yards  of  that  road, 
? waiting  reconsignment  orders,  160  coal  cars,  which  had  been 
held  from  1  to  18  days,  and  a  total  of  590  days,  or  about  3.7  days 
per  car.  J.  F.  Porterfield,  general  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central,  introduced  similar  evidence  of  coal 
car  detention  on  account  of  reconsignment  for  other  points  in 
Illinois.  He  also  introduced  exhibits  showing  items  of  expense, 
both  computable  and  otherwise,  incidental  to  reconsigning  coal 
en  route,  during  November,  1916.  at  Champaign,  III,  Kankakee 
and   Matteson.     The  exhibit  for  Champaign  is  as  follows : 

Average   Cost   per   Car   of   Reconsigning   Coal. 
104    cars    reconsigned;    average   yard    engine   time    per   car    35    min., 

at  $S   an   hour $300.00 

Telegraph    operators'   time   per   car,    10   min. 

Receiving     operator     5.80' 

Sending   operator    (?) 

Interest,    depreciation,   maintenance,   supervision   of   telegraph   lines.  (?) 

^  ard  clerical  expense    (?) 

Time    for   closing    files    on    48    cars   the   billing   on    which    had   been 

changed   prior   to    arrival    $2.67 

Time  for  closing  files  on   44  cars  that  had  passed  before   reconsign- 
ing orders  were  received   '. .  ,  2.45 

Time  for  closing  files  on   128  cars  that  did  not  pass  the  terminal...  7.12 

IS  cars  delayed  45   days  at  75  cents  per  day   (per  diem  charge)....        11.25 
Telegraph    expense    on     cars    already    reconsigtied    that    had    passed 

before  order  was  received  and  that  did  not  pass  terminal (?) 

Expense_  incident   to    handling    these   reconsigning    orders   at    source 

of    origin     ( ■>') 

'^°ta'    11- ■ • '.■.■.■.■■.■..   $329.2> 

Average   per  car,   $3.16. 
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Mr.  Porterfield  also  filed  an  exhibit  showing  in  detail  the 
items  of  expense  entering  into  the  cost  of  operating  the  yard 
engine,  which  he  found  to  be  $5  an  hour  per  car. 

W.  G.  Wagner,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Chicago,  filed  a  statement  with  the  com- 
mission enumerating  in  detail  the  clerical  work  involved  in  trans- 
mitting reconsignment  orders. 

M.  F.  Gallagher,  attorney  for  the  coal  dealers,  argued  that 
carriers  are  compensated  for  reconsignment  in  their  freight  rates. 
He  stated  that  the  railroads  had  cited  reconsignment  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  operation  covered  by  the  freight  rates  in  their 
application  for  a  five  per  cent  increase  per  ton  in  coal  rates  in 
Illinois.  He  also  contended  that  it  is  an  unjust  discrimination 
to  single  out  coal  alone,  for  higher  reconsignment  charges.  In 
a  large  terminal  like  Chicago,  he  said,  reconsignment  is  a  posi- 
tive aid  to  railway  operation,  in  that  it  releases  cars  to  yards 
which  at  the  time  are  in  need  of  coal  and  capable  of  unload- 
ing it. 

William  J.  Womer,  traflk  manager  of  the  Consumers'  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  introduced  evidence  to  show  that  the  service  of 
the  railroads  in  transporting  coal  -in  Illinois  is  irregular.  His 
testimony  occasioned  a  dispute  between  the  attorneys  which  re- 
sulted in  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  commission  that  he  pro- 
duce data  at  the  next  hearing  showing  the  transportation  time 
for  each  car  of  coal  coming  from  Illinois  mines  which  was  de- 
livered to  the  Consumers'  Company  on  November  13. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  this  week. 

The  hearing  by  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission  on  the 
complaint  about  reconsignment  charges  on  coal  was  closed  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  commission  is  expected  to  issue  an  emer- 
gency order  expiring  April  1.  The  coal  dealers  argued  that  re- 
consignment privileges  should  not  be  curtailed  because  the  de- 
mand for  coal  fluctuates  greatly  with  the  weather  and  transporta- 
tion is  so  irregular  that  they  do  not  know  when  cars  are  going 
to  arrive.  The  carriers  introduced  testimony  to  show  that  the 
great  bulk  of  coal  shipments  move  with  regularity.  On  Novem- 
ber 14,  Illinois  Central  shipped  250  cars  to  Chicago  from  Illinois 
mines  over  distances  varying  from  170  miles  to  338  miles;  and 
51  per  cent  of  these  arrived  within  two  days;  85  per  cent  within 
three  days ;  94  per  cent  within  four  days.  Over  99  per  cent  of 
the  whole  arrived  within  five  davs. 


Freight  Car  Shortage  Relieved 

J.  E.  Fairbanks,  secretary  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, reports  that  statistics  covering  the  whole  country  show  that 
the  shortage  of  freight  cars,  which  was  most  serious  in  Novem- 
ber, had  decreased  by  January  1,  about  50  per  cent.  The  short- 
age on  November  1  was  114,908,  on  December  1  it  was  107,778 
and  on  December  31  it  had  fallen  to  59,892  cars. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  association  attribute  this  decrease  in  the 
shortage  mainly  to  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  shippers  and  the  railroads.  The  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Association  has  carried  out  emer- 
gency measures  to  meet  the  abnormal  situation,  and  progress  has 
been  made  in  getting  cars  out  of  the  congested  districts  into  the 
territory  where  they  are  most  needed. 

George  Hodges  has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service,  in  place  of  Fairfax  Harrison,  resigned. 


Coal  Famine  at  Chicago 

The  shortage  of  coal  in  Chicago  is  now  so  widely  felt  that 
Mayor  Thompson  has  called  a  conference  of  coal  dealers  and 
railroad  officers  to  meet  at  once  and  discuss  ways  to  relieve. the 
shortage.  The  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  sum- 
moned the  local  railroads  to  appear  in  the  person  of  the  presi- 
dent or  resident  executive  on  Thursday  (January  18)  to  discuss 
means  for  expediting  the  delivery  of  coal  cars  now  within  the 
Chicago  switching  district.  Some  schools  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions have  been  forced  to  close  for  lack  of  fuel.  Although 
the  largest  Chicago  coal  roads — the  Burlington,  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Alton  report  that 
coal  deliveries  are  greater  than  a  year  ago,  and  that  daily  deliv- 
eries average  about  1,000  cars,  the  fact  remains  that  there  has 
been  less  eastern  coal  received  this  winter  than  in  former  years. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  embargo  on  shipments  going  west  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  embargo  west  of 
Cincinnati,  just  placed,  are  already  felt  by  Chicago  dealers. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  rcsuspcndcd  until  July  13  tariffs  provid- 
ing for  the  cancellation  of  express  rates  on  fish  from  certain 
points  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  to  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  New  York. 

The  commission  has  resuspended  until  July  20  increased  rates 
for  bedding  single-deck  and  double-deck  live  stock  cars  applica- 
ble in  connection  with  traffic  originating  in  southwestern  terri- 
tory. 

The  commission  has  resuspended  until  July  23  items  in  a  sup- 
plement to  R.  H.  Countiss'  tariff  increasing  rates  on  lumber  and 
other  forest  products  originating  in  Pacific  coast  territory  to 
stations  in  Michigan. 

The  commission  has  resuspended  until  July  16  a  tariff  provid- 
ing for  the  cancellation  of  joint  rates  on  soft  coal  from  the  Oak 
Hills  district  in  Colorado  to  stations  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri  and  Iowa. 

The  commission  has  resuspended  until  July  13  tariffs  providing 
for  increases  in  the  rates  on  smoking  tobacco  and  other  tobacco 
products  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  points  to  south- 
eastern destinations. 

The  commission  has  resuspended  until  July  29  increased  com- 
modity rates  on  fuel  wood  proposed  by  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  from  various  points  in  Michigan  to  Sheyboygan,  Mil- 
waukee and  other  points  in  Wisconsin. 

The  commission  has  resuspended  until  July  18  tariffs  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  providing  for  the  cancellation  of 
proportional  commodity  rates  on  lignite  coal  from  Edgeley  and 
Linton,  N.  D.,  to  points  in  South  Dakota. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  May  12  tariffs  of  the 
Virginian  Railway  increasing  rates  on  logs  and  rough  lumber 
between  points  on  its  line  to  be  worked  into  finished  stock  or 
manufactured  product  for  reshipment  to  interstate  points. 

The  commission  has  fixed  Monday,  January  29,  at  10  a.  m.  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  hearing  in  the  matter  of  the  valuation 
of  the  property  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  the 
Georgia  Terminal  Company  and  the  Alabama  Terminal  Rail- 
road Company  and  of  the  Texas  Midland. 

The  commission  has  resuspended  until  July  8  the  operation 
of  a  provision  in  a  tariff  filed  by  E.  B.  Boyd  providing  for  the 
withdrawal  of  a  rule  for  the  cancellation  of  freight  charges 
where  a  portion  of  a  shipment  has  been  lost  or  damaged  by  the 
"carrier  and  a  duplicate  is  forwarded  to  replace  it. 

C.  E.  Schaff,  receiver  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  has 
filed  with  the  commission  a  complaint  relative  to  the  discrimina- 
tion against  interstate  passengers  which  is  caused  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  practice  of  buying  tickets  at  two  cents  intrastate  rates 
to  defeat  the  interstate  rates  prescribed  in  the  tariff.  He  asked 
the  commission  to  make  an  investigation  and  issue  the  necessary 
orders. 


Advances  on  Export  Grain  Approved 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Daniels: 

Propriety  of  proposed  increased  carload  rates  on  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  flour  from  certain  points  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado 
to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  other  Gulf  ports,  for  export,  established. 
Orders  of  suspension  vacated.     (42  I.  C.  C,  114.) 


Charge  for  Cleaning  Stock  Cars 

Hammond,  Standish  fr  Co.  et  al.  v.  Michigan  Central  et  al. 
Of>inion   by  Commissioner  McChord: 

Tariffs  naming  charges  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  cars 
carrying  interstate  shipments  of  live  stock  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
in  compliance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  -Agriculture  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious,  in- 
fectious or  communicable  diseases,  held  to  be  lawful,  and  charges 
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assessed  in  accordance  therewith  found  to  be  reasonable.  Con- 
tention of  complainants  that  charges  for  cleaning  and  disin- 
fecting cars  are  not  properly  collectible  on  shipments  forwarded 
to  Detroit  for  immediate  slaughter  not  sustained.  (42  I.  C.  C, 
102.)  

The  Jersey  City  Demand  for  Reduced  Freight  Rates 

Examiner  Wilbur  La  Roe,  Jr.,  has  continued,  in  New  York,  the 
.past  week,  the  hearing  begun  January  9  and  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  January  12,  page  71,  on  the  petition  of  New 
Jersey  interests  for  a  reduction  in  the  rates  on  freight  to  and 
from  the  west. 

B.  F.  Cresson,  Jr.,  chief  engineer  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  testified  at  length  concern- 
ing transportation  conditions  in  New  York  harbor.  He  believes 
that  the  cost  of  distributing  freight  around  the  harbor  by  water, 
from  the  New  Jersey  railroad  terminals,  is  much  more  than  the 
60  cents  a  ton  which  is  usually  allowed  for  that  service  by  the 
railroads ;  perhaps  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Representatives  of  New  York  interests  presented  data  showing 
how  manufacturers  had  moved  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey, 
and  elicited  from  New  Jersey  people  the  acknowledgment  that 
with  more  energetic  application  of  capital  and  the  introduction 
of  better  business  principles  the  business  of  the  Jersey  City  re- 
gion could  have  been  improved  without  a  change  in  freight 
rates. 

Jersey  City  manufacturers  were  put  on  the  stand  to  tell  of 
unfavorable  conditions  at  their  plants  in  relation  to  the  receipt 
and  shipment  of  carload  freight ;  this  to  show  that  Jersey  City, 
as  compared  with  New  York  City,  was  not  receiving  fair  treat- 
ment. 

The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  9  miles 
west  of  New  York,  said  that  that  city  had  been  trying  since  1904 
to  secure  freight  rates  m.ore  favorable  to  Newark,  as  compared 
with  New  York  City,  but  had  had  no  success. 

Reilly  Williams,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna &  Western,  at  its  Jersey  terminal,  gave  a  mass  of  evidence 
concerning  the  lighterage  service,  rates  for  transportation  and 
for  use  of  cars,  and  other  features  of  the  New  York  City  freight 
situation. 

William  A.  Glasgow  has  been  engaged  by  Philadelphia  mer- 
cantile interests  to  appear  at  the  hearings  to  see  that  Philadelphia 
rates  are  not  unduly  disturbed  by  anything  which  may  be  done 
to  favor  Jersey  City 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  Montana  Railroad  &  Public  Service  Commission,  which 
some  time  ago  denied  an  application  of  the  railroads  for  higher 
demurrage  rates,  has  granted  a  rehearing  of  the  case. 

The  long-continued  hearing  before  the  Georgia  Railroad  Com- 
mission on  proposed  general  increases  in  freight  rates  in  that 
state,  which  was  adjourned  to  February  5,  has  been  again  post- 
poned to   March  1. 

The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  held  a  hear- 
ing at  Chicago  on  January  17,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
additions  and  changes  in  the  commission's  classification  of  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  commodities. 


Another  New  York  Report 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First 
District,  embracing  the  city  of  New  York,  has  issued  its  tenth 
annual  report.  The  commissioners  are  Oscar  S.  Straus,  chairman  ; 
William  Hayward,  Henry  W.  Hodge,  Travis  H.  Whitney  and 
Charles  S.  Hervey.  The  largest  department  of  the  commission's 
work  is  the  construction  of  new  subways  and  elevated  railroads. 
Construction  contracts  to  the  extent  of  about  $24,000,000  were 
awarded  during  the  year.  Extensive  reductions  have  been  made 
in  the  rates  charged  for  current  by  electric  light  and  power 
companies  and  those  of  some  gas  companies. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  rapid  transit  construction  contracts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dual  System  plans,  had  been  awarded  for  81  out 
of  the  87  sections  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  leaving  only 
six  main  contracts  yet  to  be  awarded.  The  lines  lie  in  four  of 
the  five  boroughs  of  the  city.  Several  new  lines  will  probably  be 
opened  this  year,  including  the  Lexington  avenue  and  the  Seventh 
avenue  lines.     Contracts  yet  to  be  let  include  two  sections  of 


the  Nassau  street  link,  connecting  tlie  Chambers  street  terminal 
of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  system  with  the  Whitehall  street 
tunnel,  and  tlic  section  of  the  Stcinway  tube  at  Forty-second 
street,  from   Park  to  Seventh  avenues. 

The  diagonal  station  at  Forty-second  street  and  Park  avenue 
is  now  well  enough  along  to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  line  on 
Lexington  avenue  may  be  open  for  operation  only  next  fall.  It 
is  hoped  that  by  that  time  the  lines  on  Jerome  avenue  and  White 
Plains  road  can  1)C  opened.  On  the  Seventh  avenue  line  many 
of  the  sections  are  finished. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Astoria  extension  in  Queens,  connect- 
ing with  the  Steinway  tunnel  and  the  Second  avenue  elevated 
line,  will  be  put  in  operation  within  a  few  months.  The  Broad- 
way subway  in  Manhattan,  much  of  which  is  finished,  may  be 
opened  between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  street  in  1917,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  partial  service  will  extend  south  only 
to  Canal  street,  where  there  is  to  be  a  crosstown  connection  with 
the  bridges.  By  spring  the  new  Jamaica  avenue  elevated  exten- 
sion of  the  Broadway  line  from  Crescent  street,  Cypress  Hills, 
Long  Island,  will  be  operated  as  far  as  Walnut  street.  The 
New  Utrecht  avenue  line,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  last 
summer  for  practically  its  whole  length,  will  be  connected  to 
the  new  terminal  at  Coney  Island  before  the  rush  of  summer 
trafific  begins. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  construction  of  city-owned 
lines  now  included  in  the  commission's  plans  will  be  approx- 
imately $252,000,000.  Of  this  sum  the  city  will  provide  about 
$180,000,000,  the  Interborongh  Rapid  Transit  Company  $58,- 
000,000,  and  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation 
(Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company)  $14,000,000. 

During  the  year  the  engineers  of  the  commission  inspected 
materials  intended  for  use  in  subway  construction  to  a  total 
estimated  value  of  $14,500,000.  The  inspectors  visited  329  manu- 
facturing plants,  located  in  194  cities  and  towns  situated  in  17 
states. 

The  number  of  corporations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission at  the  close  of  the  year  was  103,  of  which  7Z  were  operat- 
ing and  30  lessor  companies.  The  amount  of  securities  author- 
ized by  the  commission  in  the  year  aggregated  $16,808,000  in  par 
value. 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

Dwight  N.  Lewis,  whose  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Iowa  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  was  announced  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  12,  was  born  near  Oskaloosa,  la. 

He    left   high    school   in 


to  become  a  sten- 
ographer in  the  office  of 
the  Iowa  Board  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners,  and 
has  remained  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  board  ever 
since.  He  was  made 
secretary  to  the  board  in 
1899,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1911,  when 
he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant commerce  counsel, 
which  position  he  held 
until  his  recent  appoint- 
ment, noted  above.  As  a 
member  of  the  board,  he 
succeeds  Clifford 
Thorne,  who  has  re- 
signed to  become  special 
counsel  of  the  National 
Livestock  Shippers'  Pro- 
tective Association. 

W.  J.  Bienemann,  statistician  of  the  Public  Service  Commis-' 
sion  of  West  Virginia,  has  resigned,  to  become  president  of  the 
State  Utility  Audit  &  Investigating  Company,  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Bienemann  was  formerly  and  for  several  years  sec- 
retary and  auditor  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan ;  and  also  had 
been  in  the  railway  service,  before  that,  on  the  Grand  Rapids  & 
Indiana,  the  Pere  Marquette,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  the  New  York 
Central. 


D.   N.   Lewis 


January  19,  1917 
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COURT   NEWS 

In  a  case  recently  decided  by  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  the 
constitutionality  of  a  state  statute  requiring  railroads,  express 
and  telegraph  companies  to  maintain  telephones  in  stations  and 
public  offices  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  when  so  ordered 
by  the  state  railway  commission,  was  upheld.  The  case  went  to 
the  court  on  an  appeal  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  from  an  order 
of  the  state  railway  commission. 


Railroads  Lose  Passenger   Case  Before  Judge  Landis 

In  an  opinion  delivered  on  January  13,  Judge  Kenesaw  M. 
Landis,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago,  denied 
the  application  of  the  railroads  for  a  permanent  injunction 
restraining  the  attorney-general,  the  state's  attorneys,  and  the 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  from  interfering 
with  new  passenger  tariffs  of  2.4  cents  a  mile,  scheduled  to 
become  effective  in  that  state  on  January  15.  The  decision  left 
the  carriers  in  the  difficult  position  of  either  permitting  the  old 
two-cent  rate  to  continue  in  operation,  thereby  making  them- 
selves liable  to  prosecution  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  of  putting  the  new  tariffs  In  effect  and  facing  penalties 
for  violating  the  Illinois  statute.  A  legal  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  A.  P.  Humburg,  commerce  attorney  of  the  Illinois 
Central;  J.  B.  Payne,  general  counsel  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western ;  R.  B.  Scott,  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy;  W.  F.  Dickinson,  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  T.  J.  Norton,  general  attorney  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  will  handle  further  legal 
procedure  for  the  railroads.  Some  members  of  this  committee 
went  to  Washington,  immediately  after  Judge  Landis  rendered 
his  decision,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  an  extension  of  time  within  which  to  put  the 
2.4  cent  tariff  in  operation.  Steps  have  also  been  taken  to 
appeal    the    case   to   the   United    States    Supreme    Court. 

Judge  Landis  said,  in  part:  "The  undoubted  purpose  of  the 
words  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  used  in  its 
order  of  October  16,  was  to  completely  nullify  the  Illinois  two- 
cent  rate  and  to  substitute  for  it  its  authority,  on  the  theory 
that  the  substitution  was  not  merely  authorized,  but  required 
in  the  discharge  of  its  duty.  The  carrier  took  the  order  of 
the  commission  and  decided  to  remove  the  discrimination  as 
to  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk,  by  raising  the  Illinois  rate  to  2.4 
cents.  Instead  of  the  order  having  repealed  the  Illinois  statute, 
the  fact  is,  it  was  the  traffic  official  of  the  railway,  when  he 
exercised  his  choice  under  this  alternative  order,  who  repealed 
the  statute  and  who  made  it,  in  the  view  of  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs,  unconstitutional.  When  he  chose  to  raise  the  Illinois 
rate  to  the  interstate  2.4  cent  rate,  he  found  that  the  order 
of  the  commission  contained  such  an  arrangement  of  English 
words  that  he  need  not  limit  himself  to  relieving  St.  Louis  and 
Keokuk,  but  he  was  given  authority  to  substitute  a  2.4  cent  rate 
between  all  intra-lllinois  points.  It  is  true  he  called  it  relieving 
St.  Louis  and  Keokuk,  but  in  no  place  outside  of  a  court  room 
would  any  man  be  heard  to  assert  that  when  you  require  the 
passenger  traveling  from  Evanston,  111.,  to  Wilmette  to  pay 
seven  cents  instead  of  six  cents,  you  are  relieving  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  of  a  discrimination. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  no  possible  power  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  the  guise  of  relieving 
St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  of  discrimination,  to  repeal  the  Illinois 
two-cent  fare  law.  Under  Judge  Hughes'  decision  it  has  the 
power  to  supersede  that  law  insofar  as  it  is  necessary  to  relieve 
St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  of  discrimination.  They  have  not  chosen 
to  limit  their  action  to  that  result,  which  is  the  only  result 
the  petitioning  and  intervening  business  men's  associations 
asked ;  they  have  gone  beyond  and  carried  their  action  to  the 
finality  that  the  court  has  indicated,  which,  in  my  view,  is  com- 
pletely and  obviously  beyond  the  power  of  the  commission." 

In  discussing  Judge  Landis'  decision,  counsel  for  the  carriers 
said  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  full  power, 
under  the  doctrine  of  the  Shreveport  case,  to  decide  whether 
or  not  discrimination  did  exist,  and  finding  it,  to  order  its 
removal.  In  this  case  it  authorized  an  advance  in  all  fares  in 
Illinois  to  2.4  cents  a  mile  which  is  the  present  interstate  fare 
established  by  the  commission's  order  in  the  western  passenger 
fare  case.  Intrastate  fares  on  a  lower  basis  than  2.4  cents  could 
be  used  to  defeat  the  lawful  fares  as  authorized  by  the  commis- 


sion, as  stated.  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  could  not  be  relieved 
by  establishing  zones  in  Illinois  where  the  2.4  cents  rate  would 
apply,  as  that  adjustment  would  create  new  discrimination 
within  the  state  and  would  be  absolutely  impracticable. 


Subsequent  Changes  in  Signals  Excluded  as  Evidence 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  subsequent 
changes  in  signals  or  the  installation  of  warnings  for  additional 
safety  were  properly  excluded  as  proof  of  negligence  in  an  action 
for  the  death  of  one  killed  by  his  automobile  being  struck  by 
defendant's  train.  The  court  cited  Columbia  &  P.  S.  v.  Haw- 
thorne, 144  U.  S.  292,  where  it  was  said  that  a  person  may  have 
exercised  all  the  care  which  the  law  required,  and  yet,  in  the 
light  of  his  new  experience,  after  an  unexpected  accident  has 
occurred,  and  as  a  matter  of  extreme  caution,  he  may  adopt  addi- 
tional safeguards,  and  it  would  be  unjust  that  he  could  not  do 
so  without  being  liable  to  have  such  acts  construed  as  an  ad- 
mission of  prior  negligence.  The  same  rule  is  well  settled  in 
England.— McMillen  v.  Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Air  Line  (N.  Car.) 
99  S.  E.  683. 


Sudden  Storm  an  Act  of  God 

A  passenger  was  carried  beyond  her  station  and  compelled  to 
alight  at  another  station  and  walk  back.  A  sudden  storm  caused 
her  to  get  wet.  In  an  action  for  personal  injuries,  caused  thereby, 
the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  storm  was  an 
independent,  intervening,  and  unexpected  cause,  the  act  of  God, 
which  the  negligence  of  the  railroad  did  not  set  in  motion,  and 
for  which  it  was  not  liable.— Garland  v.  C.  C.  &  O.  (N.  Car.),  90 
S.  E.  779. 

Punitive  Damages  for  Delay — When  Not  Recoverable 

The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  under  the  Car- 
mack  Amendment  as  to  a  carrier's  liability  for  "loss,  damage 
or  injury"  to  goods  delivered  to  it  for  shipment,  punitive  dam- 
ages were  not  recoverable  against  a  carrier  for  wilfulness  or 
wantonness  of  its  servants  in  delaying  transportation  of  goods 
shipped,  where  it  did  not  appear  that  the  carrier  authorized  or 
ratified  such  acts,  nothwithstanding  the  later  enactment  of  the 
Cummins  Amendment,  providing  for  liability  of  the  carrier  for 
the  full  "actual  loss"  of  goods  shipped. — De  Loach  v.  Southern 
(N.  Car.),  90  S.  E.  701. 

Consignee  Must  Receive  Partially  Damaged  Goods 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  goods 
are  damaged  in  transit  through  causes  for  which  the  carrier  is 
responsible,  and  the  loss  is  partial,  the  consignee  cannot  refuse 
to  accept  them  and  sue  for  their  value;  he  must  receive  the 
goods  with  the  right  to  recover  damages  actually  sustained.  His 
damage  is  the  difference  between  the  reasonable  market  value 
of  the  goods  on  arrival  in  the  condition  they  then  were  in  and 
what  should  have  been  their  reasonably  fair  value  on  arrival 
but  for  the  injury.— Whittington  v.  Southern  (N.  Car.)  90 
S.  E.  505. 

From  the  time  that  a  carrier  refuses  to  pay  for  damages  to  a 
shipment  of  goods,  it  is  the  consignee's  duty  to  take  them,  they 
not  having  become  worthless  by  the  carrier's  act,  with  right  to 
sue  for  damages;  so  that  not  taking  them  he  is  liable  for  storage 
charges. — Holloman  v.  Southern   (N.  Car.),  90  S.  E.  292. 

Trespassers  Crossing  Switchyards 
In  a  Kansas  City  suburb  a  railroad  had  a  yard  of  many  tracks, 
which  it  had  been  common  for  people  to  cross  for  years  not- 
withstanding a  warning  sign,  "Railroad  property;  no  trespassing." 
There  was  a  convenient  highway  over  a  viaduct  across  the 
yard  near-by.  A  plain  path  across  the  tracks  had  been  worn  by 
public  travel.  When  cars  impeded  the  travel,  the  pedestrians 
would  go  around  the  cars,  or  over  or  under  them.  A  pedestrian 
was  injured  by  some  moving  cars  while  crossing  and  sued  the 
railroad.  The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  that  his  injuries  were  caused  by  the  willful  negli- 
gence of  the  railroad  or  its  employees,  he  could  not  recover  No 
public  way  is  established  across  a  yard  merely  because  pedestrians 
for  many  years  had  so  frequently  trespassed  thereon  that  they 
had  worn  a  beaten  path.— Mallot  v.  Union  Pacific  (Kan)  160 
Pac,  978.  ^' 
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UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  Monday  last  sus- 
tained the  "Mann  act,"  otherwise  known  as  the  white  slave  law. 
It  is  held  to  prohibit  interstate  transportation  of  women  for 
"any"  immoral  purpose,  including  private  escapades  as  well  as 
commercialized  vice.  The  opinion,  by  Justice  Day,  says  that 
while  Congress  may  have  intended  the  law  to  prohibit  only  traffic 
in  women  for  pecuniary  gain  its  plain  terms  included  interdiction 
of  their  transportation  "for  any  other  immoral  purpose."  If  it 
was  not  so  intended  it  is  the  function  of  Congress,  not  the  courts, 
to  amend  the  law.  The  ruling  affects  many  pending  cases,  in- 
cluding that  of  Jack  Johnson,  the  negro  pugilist,  who  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  W  hether  the  law  makes  "accomplices"  of  women 
involved  in  personal  escapades  was  not  definitely  decided  by 
the  court,  but  their  testimony  against  men  indicted  was  upheld 
as  permissible.  The  court  divided  five  to  three.  Chief  Justice 
White  and  Justices  McKcnna  and  Clarke,  in  a  minority  opinion, 
held  that  Congress  intended  to  have  the  law  apply  only  to  actual 
"traffic"  in  women,  and  not  to  personal  immoralities.  Justice 
McReynolds,  who  was  attorney  general  during  the  prosecution 
of  the  suits,  took  no  part  in  the  cases. 


Verdict  of  "Five-Sixths"  Jury  Sustained 

In  an  action  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  a  machinist  by 
having  his  hand  crushed  by  an  engine  while  repairing  it,  the 
plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict  and  judgment  in  the  state  courts 
against  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  for  $8,400,  given  by  10  out 
of  12  jurors  under  the  Minnesota  "five-sixths"  law.  This  has 
been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  fol- 
lowing its  decision  in  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  v.  Bombolis,  241 
U.  S.  211  (1916),  where  it  was  held  that,  while  the  Seventh 
Amendment  exacts  a  jury  trial  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law,  that  is,  by  a  unanimous  verdict,  the  amendment 
applies  only  to  proceedings  in  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
.does  not  in  any  way  govern  or  regulate  trials  by  jury  in  state 
courts,  nor  does  it  apply  to  an  action  brought  in  the  state  court 
under  the  federal  employers'  liability  act.— Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  V.  Winters  (decided  January  8,  1917). 

Railroads  Lose  Mail  Divisor  Case 

The  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  by  an  evenly  divided  court 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  the  suits  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  sustaining 
the  validity  of  an  order  issued  by  the  postmaster-general  in  1907, 
prescribing  that  the  whole  number  of  days  included  in  the  weigh- 
ing period  upon  which  the  compensation  paid  to  the  railroads  for 
the  carriage  of  mails  is  based,  shall  be  used  as  the  divisor  for  ob- 
taining the  average  weight  of  mails  carried  per  day.  The  rail- 
roads, which  had  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  contended  that  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
smaller  volume  of  mails  on  Sundays,  as  had  been  done  prior  to 
1907.  The  amount  involved  in  the  claims  of  the  railroads  for 
back  pay  was  estimated  at  about  $42,000,000.  Justice  McReynolds 
took  no  part  in  the  decision  of  the  case;  and  because  of  the 
■evenly  divided  court — four  to  four— no  opinion  was  written. 


Liabilities  for   Loss  of  Freight  Stored  in  Transit 

The  Western  Transit  Company,  operating  steamers  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  formed,  with  the  New  York  Central,  a  "lake  and 
rail"  line  between  Michigan  and  New  York  City.  Among  the 
facilities  offered  was  four  months'  free  storage  of  copper  in 
transit,  at  Buffalo.  A  quantity  of  copper  ingots  shipped  from 
Houghton,  Mich.,  to  New  York,  was  stored  at  Buffalo.  Nearly 
four  months  later  about  one  ton  of  it  was  stolen  from  the  ware- 
house. In  an  action  in  the  courts  of  the  state  of  New  York  the 
company  was  held  liable  for  the  full  value  of  the  copper  stolen, 
$271  (165  App.  Div.  947).  The  carrier  brought  the  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  the 
•measure  of  damages,  contending  that  the  damages  recoverable 
were  limited  to  $94.10.  Freight  was  paid  at  18  cents  a  ton  under 
.ii  bill  of  lading  naming  the  following  rates  : 

Copper  ingots,  value  not  to  exceed  $100  a  ton,   18  cents. 

Copper  ingots,  value  not  expressed,  30c. 
The  shipper  insisted  that  it  was  enforcing  the  liability  of  the 
Transit  Company  not  as  carrier,  but  as  warehouseman,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  enforced  the  stipulation  of  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  state  court  was  reversed.— Western 
Transit  v.  Leslie  Company  (decided  January  8,  1917). 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Fairfax  Harrison,  presidefit  of  the  Southern  Railway,  with 
headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  elected  president 
also  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern,  succeeding  Larz  A. 
Jones,    resigned. 

G.  II.  Gray,  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  Union  Depot,  Bridge  and  Terminal  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  executive  and  general  officers  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  Railway  which  has  acquired  the  lines  of  railroad  formerly 
owned  by  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  and  heretofore 
operated  by  a  receiver,  are  now  as  follows :  L.  F.  Loree,  chairman 
of  the  board,  New  York;  W.  M.  Duncan,  president;  H.  W.  Mc- 
Master,  vice-president  and  general  manager  (operation  and 
traffic);  J.  G.  Stidger,  secretary  and  treasurer;  C.  H.  Holmes, 
auditor;  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  general  counsel.  All  have 
headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  except  Mr.  Loree.  The  other 
officers  and  employees  formerly  employed  by  the  receiver  will 
continue  in  the  service  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railway  and 
will  perform  their  respective  duties  as  such  until  otherwise 
directed. 

The  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  having  by  a  purchase  of 
stock  from  English  interests  come  into  control  of  the  Southern 
Railway  interests,  the  management  of  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg 
and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  is  now  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern.  The  offices 
of  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  and  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  & 
Pacific  remain  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  organization  of  those 
lines  is  as  follows :  Larz  A.  Jones,  president  and  general  man- 
ager; E.  Ford,  assistant  to  president;  J.  Blanc  Monroe,  general 
counsel;  W.  J.  Kelleher,  purchasing  agent  and  secretary;  Udol- 
pho  Wolfe,  treasurer  and  assistant  secretary ;  H.  H.  LeRoy, 
auditor;  H.  T.  White,  freight  claim  agent;  A.  J.  Chapman, 
freight  traffic  manager;  J.  D.  Youman,  general  freight  agent: 
H.  B.  Sargent,  superintendent  of  transportation,  all  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Orleans,  La. ;  W.  V.  Harvey,  superintendent, 
A.  &  v.,  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  H.  B.  Hearn,  superintendent,  V.  S. 
&  P.,  at  Shreveport,  La. ;  A.  G.  Kantmann,  superintendent 
motive  power,  at  Meridian,  Miss.;  H.  J.  Rhodes,  engineer  of 
maintenance,  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  and  E.  M.  Tutwiler,  Jr..  land 
commissioner,  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  the 
New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  and  the  Northern  Alabama  will 
hereafter  be  grouped  for  the  purpose  of  administration  as  lines 
east  and  lines  west  of  the  Southern  Railway  System.  No  con- 
solidation is  planned,  but  the  corporate  identity  of  all  lines  af- 
fected will  be  preserved  as  heretofore.  The  lines  east  will  be 
made  up  of  those  portions  of  the  system  east  and  north  of  the 
old  E.  T.  V.  &  G.  line  from  Chattanooga  to  Brunswick.  The  lines 
west  will  be  made  up  of  the  other  lines  of  Southern  Railway, 
including  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  and  the  A.  G.  S.  Railroad,  the 
N.  O.  &  N.  E.  Railroad  and  the  Northern  Alabama  Railway.  J. 
M.  Gulp,  for  many  years  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
in  charge  of  the  traffic  department,  at  his  own  request,  has  been 
retired  from  active  duty,  and  will  hereafter  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  The  traffic  department  will  be  under  T.  C.  Powell, 
vice-president,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Lincoln  Green,  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway,  who  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice-president,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
E.  H.  Coapman,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  has  been  promoted  to  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operation  of  all  lines.  G.  R.  Loyall,  general  superintendent  of 
the  middle  district  of  the  Southern  Railway,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  vice-president,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  lines,  under 
Mr.  Coapman. 

Thomas  Benton  Hamilton,  whose  election  as  resident  vice- 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
with   headquarters   at    St.   Louis,   Mo.,    was   announced   in   these 
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columns  last  week,  was  born  on  August  7,  1865,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1888,  and 
entered  railway  service  in  the  same  year  as  a  rodman  on  the 
Jeffersonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis.  From  January,  1890,  to 
January,  1896,  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  engineering  corps  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  and  from  January,  1896,  to 
May,  1897,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Pittsburgh  division  of  the 
same  road.  Between  May,  1897,  and  April,  1898,  he  was  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way  on  the  Toledo  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  from  April,  1898,  to  April,  1900,  he  held  the  same 
position  on  the  Cincinnati  division  of  the  Panhandle.  From 
April,  1900,  to  June  of  the  following  year  he  was  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lines.  I'>om  June,  1901,  to  December,  1903,  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  Erie  and  Ashtabula  division,  follow- 
ing which  he  was  transferred  to  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 
division  in  the  same  capacity.  On  January  1,  1912,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  central  system  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  and  in  January,  1914,  was  promoted 
to  general  manager  of  the  Vandalia,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  His  election  as  resident  vice-president  of  the  Pan- 
handle became  effective  January  1. 

Daniel  Upthegrove,  whose  appointment  as  general  solicitor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  made  in  these  cnlumns  on  December  8,  was  born  in  1871,  at 

Greenville,  Tex.  After 
studying  law  at  Vander- 
bilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  he  engaged 
in  private  practice  for  a 
time.  In  1889,  he  entered 
railway  service  with  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern, 
Texas  Lines,  as  local  at- 
torney. In  1901,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  office 
of  the  general  attorney 
at  Dallas,  Tex.  where  he 
served  in  various  capac- 
ities until  his  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  general 
attorney  in  1907.  He 
continued  in  that  posi- 
tion until  his  recent  pro- 
motion to  general  solici- 

^    .,    .  tor  for  the  entire  system. 

D.   Upthegrove  t^i  re  r  i 

Ine  omce  of  general  so- 
licitor,   which    had    been 

abolished  under  a  former  management,  is  now  re-established  by 

virtue  of  his  appointment. 

Operating 

M.  B.  Casey,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western   at   Scranton,   Pa.,  has   resigned. 

F.  J.  Ginn  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va. 

O.  F.  Brookmeyer  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  passen- 
ger transportation  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  with  office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Percy  Slater,  trainmaster  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  division  superintendent  with 
headquarters  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  succeeding  J.  H.  Dodds,  re- 
cently appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ogden  Union  Railway  & 
Depot  Company,  Ogden,  Utah. 

J.  S.  Matson,  superintendent  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  at 
Greenville,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent,  with 
office  at  Greenville,  and  A.  D.  Chittenden,  assistant  to  general 
manager  at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
transportation,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh. 

Harry  Selfridge,  formerly  connected  with  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  the  Nevada  Northern,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  &  Idaho  Northern,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Meadows,  Ida.,  with  general  supervision 
over  the  mechanical  department  and  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  general   manager. 


The  following  operating  officers  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  have 
had  their  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  New  Orleans  &  North- 
eastern and  the  New  Orleans  Terminal  Company,  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Southern,  effective  January  9;  E.  G.  Tomlinson, 
car  accountant ;   W.   S.   Melton,   superintendent  of  telegraph. 

W.  N.  Foreacre,  general  superintendent  of  the  eastern  district 
of  the  Southern  Railway  has  been  promoted  to  general  man- 
ager of  the  lines  cast,  with  headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Horace  I'akcr,  general  manager  of  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  and  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  lines  west,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (See  Executive,  Financial,  Legal 
and   Accounting.) 

Ernest  C.  Wills,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  Kansas  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Atchison,  Kans.,  succeeding  W.  E.  Merrifield,  in 
turn  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Omaha  division,  with  office 
at  Falls  City,  Neb.  J.  F.  Russ,  division  superintendent  at  Falls 
Citj',  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  White 
River  division,  with  headquarters  at  Aurora,  Mo.,  succeeding 
D.  W.  Hickey,  resigned. 

R.  D.  Fitzmaurice,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Eastern  Grand  division  of  the  New  York, 
New   Haven  &   Hartford,   with   headquarters   at   Boston,   Mass., 

has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1865.  He  began 
railway  work  in  1881 
with  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  and  in  May, 
1884,  entered  the  service 
of  the  New  York  &  New 
England,  now  a  part  of 
the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  as  a 
telegraph  operator  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  later 
served  as  train  des- 
patcher  and  chief  des- 
patcher.  In  1903  he  was 
appointed  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Nor- 
wich division,  and  later 
served  as  trainmaster  un- 
til August,  1912,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  su- 
perintendent of  the  Western  division  at  Waterbury,  Conn.  He 
became  superintendent  of  the  Providence  division  of  the  New 
Haven  in  May,  1914,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Grand  division  of  the  same  road  as  above  noted. 

Balthis  Webb  Browning,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  terminals  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  with  headquarters  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  December  26,  1873,  at  Oakland,  Md.,  and  was  educated 
at  High  School.  He  began  railway  work  in  May,  1889,  with  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  has  been  in  the  continuous  service  of 
that  road  ever  since.  He  served  consecutively  as  yard  clerk, 
yardmaster,  and  general  yardmaster  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  in 
1905  was  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Shenandoah  divi- 
sion. One  year  later  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to 
the  Norfolk  division.  He  became  terminal  trainmaster  at  Nor- 
folk in  February,  1907,  which  position  he  held  until  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the 
same  road,  as  above  noted. 

John  H.  Elliott,  whose  appointment  as  general  manager  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  issue  of  December  29,  1916,  was  born  at  Chatham, 
N.  Y.,  on  September  22,  1866.  He  began  railway  work  in  1878', 
as  a  messenger  on  the  Boston  &  Albany.  In  the  following  year 
he  became  an  operator  on  the  Boston,  Hoosac  Tunnel  &  West- 
ern, serving  consecutively  at  Hoosac  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Johnsonville, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.     In  1880,  he  was  employed  Ijy 
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the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  as  an  operator  at  Durant,  I.  T., 
following  which  he  was  despatcher,  chief  despatcher  and  train- 
master. Subsequently  he  was  employed  on  the  Texas  &  I'acific, 
tlie  St.  Louis-San  hVancisco,  tiu-  Kansas  City,  Titlsburg  &  Gulf 
and  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific  in  various  capacities  in  the 
construction  and  operating  departments.  In  1914,  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  transportation  of  the  Texas  &  Pacilic,  later 
being  appointed  superintendent  and  shortly  thereafter  general 
superintendent,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  general  manager. 

Robert  Culin  White,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
southern  district  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Memphis  division,  with  office  at  Wynne,  Ark., 
was  noted  in  these  columns  last  week,  was  born  at  Bcrtrand, 
Mo.,  February  8,  1881.  Lie  attended  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  later  entered  West  Point,  leaving  the  latter  institution  in 
June,  1905,  to  take  employment  with  the  Missouri  Pacific,  where 
he  was  assigned  to  the  engineering  corps  at  the  general  office 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  f'rom  February,  1907,  to  November,  1909,  he 
was  assistant  engineer  and  roadmaster  on  the  Eastern,  Central 
Kansas,  and  White  river  divisions  of  this  same  company,  and 
from  November,  1909,  to  April,  1914,  he  was  assistant  engineer, 
division  engineer  and  general  roadmaster  on  the  Memphis,  Cen- 
tral and  Arkansas  divisions  of  the  southern  district.  In  April, 
1914,  he  was  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
southern  district,  with  office  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  now  be- 
comes superintendent  of  the  Memphis  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Wynne,  Ark.,  efifective  January  1,  as  noted  above. 

D.  M.  Sheafifer,  district  passenger  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  express  agent  of  the 
lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  with  headquarters  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  will 
have  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  express 
traffic  over  the  lines  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Sheafifer  was 
born  on  September  20, 
1885,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  attended  the  Osceola 
public  school  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  Military  Institute 
and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
June,  1908,  as  clerk  in  the 
redemption  department 
and  the  passenger  rate 
room  in  the  general 
office  at  Broad  street  sta- 
tion, Philadelphia.  In 
1911    he    was    appointed 

tariflf  inspector  of  the  passenger  department  and  the  following 
year  was  made  tourist  agent.  He  was  appointed  district  pas- 
senger solicitor  in  March,  1913,  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1915,  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  New  York, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
express  agent  of  the  same  road  as  above  noted. 

Traffic 

L.  J.  Rouleau  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  with  oflSce  at  Quebec,  Que. 

J.  W.  Kelly  has  been  appointed  commercial  freight  agent  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  succeeding 
W.  F.  Richardson,  promoted. 

J.  L.  Darragh,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  St.  Louis  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial agent  with  office  at  Chattanooga,  vice  E.  W.  Scofield, 
transferred  to  special  duties. 

J.  C.  Spencer,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Macon,  Dublin  & 
Savannah  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Dublin,  Ga.,  vice  N.  H.  Rahn,  resigned  to 
accept  service  with  another  company. 
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E.  W.  Bennett  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  New 
York  Despatch  Refrigerator  Line,  the  National  Despatch  Re- 
frigerator Line  and  the  Chicago,  New  York  &  Boston  Refrig- 
erator Company,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I*].  E.  Peacock,  general  agent  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Dallas,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  general  west- 
ern agent  of  this  company,  with  offices  in  both  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  San  Francisco.  C.  F.  Norton  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent  at  San  Francisco,  reporting  to  Mr.  Peacock.  Charles  N. 
Gray  succeeded  E.  E.  Peacock  as  general  agent  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
being  in  turn  replaced  by  J.  W.  Williams.  These  appointments 
are  efifective  February   1,   1917. 

Charles  11.  Morcliouse,  whose  appointment  as  general  eastern 
freight  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  was  announced  in  these  columns 
last  week,  was  born  on  March  23,  1861,  at  Evansville,  Wis.  He 
entered  railway  service  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  in 
August,  1881,  as  a  clerk  in  the  local  freight  office  at  Evansville.  ■ 
From  August,  1882,  to  July,  1886,  he  held  a  position  as  local  I 
freight  clerk  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Socorro, 
N.  M.,  and  from  July,  1886,  to  November,  1889,  he  was  agent 
at  Deming,  N.  M.,  and  Albuquerque.  In  November,  1889,  he 
was  appointed  division  freight  agent,  with  office  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  in  July,  1904,  transferred  with  the  same  title  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  promotion 
to  general  eastern  freight  agent,  effective  January   1,   1917. 

Roscoe  Morrow  Bachellor,  who  was  appointed  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  as  was  announced  in  these  columns  last  week,  was 
born  at  Somerset,  Ky., 
on  September  27,  1857. 
He  attended  Kansas 
State  Normal  School  at 
Emporia,  Kan.,  and  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
April,  1881,  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  as  a  cashier 
at  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
From  September,  1881,  to 
October,  1888,  he  was 
terminal  agent  during 
the  construction  of  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific,  now 
a  part  of  the  Santa  Fe 
coast  lines,  serving  at 
several  places  in  the 
States  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  During  this 
period  he  also  was  agent 
at  Ash  Fork,  Ariz.,  and 
at     Kiowa,     Kan.,     and 

traveling  auditor,  station  agent  and  commercial  agent  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.  From  1888  to  1890  he  was  assistant  general  freight  agent 
and  then  general  agent  of  the  passenger  department  at  Al- 
buquerque. In  1900  he  was  transferred  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  as 
commercial  agent  and  in  September  of  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  general  agent  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  being  subse- 
quently promoted  to  division  freight  agent  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. His  present  appointment  as  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  as  noted  above  became  effective  on  January  1, 
1917. 

E.  R.  Bardgett,  commercial  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  eastern  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  at  New  York  City.  Mr.  Bardgett  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  for  23  years.  During  the  past 
ten  years  he  has  served  at  various  western  places  as  traveling 
freight  agent. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

S.  D.  Bacon  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  succeeding  H.  P. 
Moberly,  resigned. 

F.  von  Sprecken,  first  assistant  engineer  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer 
with  headquarters  at  Waycross,  Ga. 


R.  M.  Bachellor 
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Orrville  C.  Wright,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power,  North- 
west system,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  at  Ft.  Wayne  Ind., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the 
Lines  West,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  following  officers  of  tlie  Queen  &  Crescent  have  had  their 
jurisdiction  extended  over  the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern 
and  the  New  Orleans  Terminal  Company,  recently  acquired  by 
the  Southern,  effective  January  9:  Curtis  Dougherty,  chief  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way  and  structures ;  G.  H.  Gilbert,  engineer 
of  bridges;  D.  M.  Case,  superintendent  of  signals;  W.  S. 
Andrews,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

Grover  C.  Nichols,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  equipment  of  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  & 
Northern,  with  headquarters  at  York,  Ala.,  has  already  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  September  19,  1885,  at 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  high  schools. 
He  began  railway  work  on  June  9,  1902,  as  call  boy  on  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern.  The  following  year  he  became  machinist 
apprentice,  and  from  June,  1907,  to  March,  1911,  he  was  machin- 
ist. He  was  then  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Jonesboro, 
Lake  City  &  Eastern,  at  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion until  October,  1912;  the  following  month  he  returned  to 
the  service  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  as  roundhouse  foreman. 
On  September  1,  1913,  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  recent  promotion  as  superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
equipment  on  the  same  road. 

Albert  Arthur  Miller,  who  has  been  appointed  district  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern, 
with  office  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
on  September  28,  1879.  He  was  graduated  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  1902,  and  immediately  entered  railway  service  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  as  an  assistant  engineer  on  the  Wheeling  divi- 
sion, being  later  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Cleve- 
land division.  He  was  later  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  division  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia 
division  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  September,  1907,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  West  Coast  Company  of  Mexico, 
with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  in  June,  1909,  became 
assistant  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer  maintenance 
of  way  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  From  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  to  June,  1911,  he  was  division  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Kansas  City  terminals,  and  from  June,  1911,  to  December, 
1916,  he  was  division  engineer  and  general  roadmaster  of  the 
Missouri  division  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. 
As  district  engineer  maintenance  of  way  he  succeeds  R.  C.  White, 
who  has  been  promoted  to  division  superintendent  at  Wynne, 
Ark. 


OBITUARY 

Charles  T.  Turner,  who  was  master  mechanic  at  the  Mount 
Clare  shops,  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  from 
1903  to  1911,  died  on  January  7,  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Turner  had 
been  on  the  pension  roll  of  the  B.  &  O.  since  1911,  and  prior  to 
his  retirement  had  been  in  the  active  service  of  the  company 
for  about  50  years. 

Herbert  E.  Bucklen,  Sr.,  president  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley 
Railway,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  January  10.  Mr.  Buck- 
len was  born  on  July  19,  1848,  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the 
builder  and  principal  owner  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley,  and  prior 
to  the  building  of  that  road  Mr.  Bucklen  built  and  operated  the 
Elkhart  &  Western. 

Corydon  Wheeler  Card,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  em- 
ployment department  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  died  at  his  home  in  Aurora,  111., 
January  16.  He  was  born  at  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  September 
14,  1842,  and  entered  railway  service  with  the  Burlington  as  sta- 
tion agent  in  1864.  From  1864  to  1887  he  was  consecutively 
freight  brakeman,  freight  conductor  and  passenger  conductor,  and 
from  1887  to  1905  he  was  train  master  at  Aurora,  111.,  being  then 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  with  the  same  headquarters. 
In  January,  1910,  he  was  made  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
employment  department,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his 
death.  He  was  continuously  in  the  employ  of  this  one  company 
for  a  period  of  53  years. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  is  in  the  market  for  3 
Consolidation  locomotives. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  will  build  one  four-wheel 
switching  locomotive  for  its  own  uses. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  issued  inquiries  for  20  Santa  Fe 
and  10  Mallet  (2-8-8-2)   type  locomotives. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  understood  to  be  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  a  large  number  of  locomotives. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  has  ordered  three 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Central  Cunagua  (Cuba)  has  ordered  one  four-wheel 
fireless  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  one  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Newburgh  &  South  Shore  has  ordered  one  eight-wheel 
and  3  six-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 

The  Suburban  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Chester,  Pa.,  has 
ordered  one  four-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — An  unconfirmed  re- 
port says  that  this  company  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  for  30  locomotives. 

The  Robla  Railway  has  ordered  one  eight  coupled  tank  loco- 
motive from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  loco- 
motive will  have  16  by  24  in.  cylinders,  48  in.  driving  wheels  and 
a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  118,000  lb. 

The  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  has  ordered  2 
Consolidation  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  have  25  by  32  in.  cylinders,  61  in. 
driving  wheels  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  244,- 
000  lbs. 

The  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company  has  ordered 
one  six-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company.  This  locomotive  will  have  20  by  26  in.  cyl- 
inders, 50  in.  driving  wheels  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order 
of  129,000  lb. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  is 
in  the  market  for  two  second-hand  Consolidation  locomotives, 
weighing  about  60  tons  and  with  a  rigid  wheel  base  of  not  over 
13  ft.  The  same  company  also  wishes  one  50  to  55  ton  ten  wheel 
locomotive. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  was  reported  in 
last  week's  issue  as  having  ordered  40  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  order  has  since 
been  increased  to  50.  These  locomotives  will  have  30  by  32  in. 
cylinders,  63  in.  driving  wheels,  and  a  total  weight  in  working 
order  of  368,000  lb. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  20  Santa  Fe  and  5  Mallet 
type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  will  have  28  by  30  in.  cylinders,  63  in. 
driving  wheels  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  320,000 
lb.  The  Mallet  type  locomotives  will  have  26  and  40  by  30  in. 
cylinders,  57  in.  driving  wheels,  and  a  total  weight  in  working 
order  of  456,000  lb. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  24  Santa  Fe  type  locomo- 
tives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  and  9  six-wheel 
switching  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Of 
the  Santa  Fe  engines,  23  will  have  27^'2  by  32  in.  cylinders,  63  in. 
driving  wheels  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  344,0(X) 
lb.  The  other  will  have  26J/2  by  32  in.  cylinders,  57  in.  driving 
wheels  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  341, (XX)  lb. 
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FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Italian  State  Railways  arc  reported  as  inquiring  for 
4.000  cars. 

The  Madrid,  Saragossa  &  Alicante  is  asking  for  prices  on 
600  gondola  cars. 

The  Standard  Oil  Comtany  of  Indiana  is  in  the  market  for 
40  to  50  gondola  cars. 

The  Java  State  Railways  have  ordered  400  freight  cars  from 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Northern  Railway  of  Spain  is  getting  prices  in  this 
country  on  1,500  20-ton  freight  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  1,500  gon- 
dola cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  is  in 
the  market  for  50  to  lOO  second  hand  Rodger  or  other  ballast  cars. 

The  French  Government,  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as 
having  issued  inquiries  for  20,000  freight  cars,  is  reported  as 
having  placed  orders  for  3,000  of  these  cars. 

The  Illinois  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  November  17  as  inquiring  for  500  furniture  cars,  has  ordered 
500  automobile  furniture  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. 

The  Maine  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
December  22  as  having  issued  inquiries  for  SO  produce,  200  rack 
and  50  hopper  cars,  has  ordered  these  cars  from  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company. 


PASSENGER  CARS 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  is  inquiring  for  2 
coaches. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Union  Pacific  has  ordered  32,000  tons  of  rails  from  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  8,000  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  10,000  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

The  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  is  in  the  market  for  about 
200  miles  of  90-lb.  steel  rail  for  the  second  half  of  1917. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  5,000  to 
6,000  tons  of  steel  for  a  bridge  across  the  James  River,  near 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  ordered  25,000 
tons  of  rails  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  10,000 
tons  of  rails  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 


MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

The  Maine  Central  has  placed  orders  for  about  $15,000  to 
$20,000  worth  of  machinery. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  asked  for  bids  on 
a  number  of  machine  tools. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  about  $50,- 
000  to  $60,000  worth  of  machine  tools. 

The   Union    Pacific   has    recently    made    some    purchases    of 
machine  tools  and  has  issued  some  new  inquiries. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  a  fireproof  transfer 
plant,  to  be  built  alongside  of  the  900-ton  coaling  station,  which 
this  company  has  under  construction  at  Haselton,  Ohio.  This 
plant  is  to  be  used  for  the  transfer  of  coal,  stone,  sand,  etc.,  from 
bad-order  cars  to  good  cars. 
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John  O.  Pew,  for  four  years  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Youngstown  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  resigned. 

n.  D.  Gumpper,  until  recently  associated  with  the  Emerson 
Company,  efficiency  engineers,  is  now  associated  with  W.  F. 
Ilebard  in  the  electric  truck  sales  department  of  The  Buda  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Edward  M.  Hallett  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Bell  Loco- 
motive Works,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  jjut  will  continue  as 
treasurer  of  the  company.  Stanley  McCormack,  manager  of 
sales,  succeeds  Mr.   Hallett  as  secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Crucible  Steel 
Company  of  America,  held  in  Pittsburgh  January  16,  Herbert 
DuPuy,  chairman  of  the  board,  was  also  elected  temporary  presi- 
dent.   He  will  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  chairman. 

J.  K.  Howard,  formerly  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Lorain, 
Ashland  &  Southern,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  A.  G.  A. 
Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  Inc.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  as  that 
company's  northwestern  representative.  He  will  have  head- 
quarters at  Room  857,  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 

William  A.  Field,  for  the  past  13  years  general  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  at  South  Chicago,  111.,  has  re- 
signed, effective  February  1,  to  become  general  manager  of  the 
United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio.  Peter  A.  New- 
ton, who  for  ten  years  has  been  Mr.  Field's  assistant,  will  suc- 
ceed him  as  general  superintendent. 

H.  D.  Savage,  vice  president  of  the  American  Arch  Company, 
in  addition  to  his  present  duties,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
sales  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  Locomotive  Pulverized 

Fuel  Company,  with  of- 
fice at  30  Church  street, 
New  York.  Mr.  Savage 
was  born  in  1880  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  Ashland,  Ky., 
and  at  the  Kenyon  Mili- 
tary Academy.  In  1897 
he  entered  the  manufac- 
turing department  of  the 
Ashland  Fire  Brick  Com- 
pany and  served  in  vari- 
ous capacities  up  to  1904, 
at  which  time  he  was 
appointed  manager  of 
sales.  In  1914  he  was 
elected  vice  president  of 
the  American  Arch  Com- 
pany' which  position  he 
will  still  hold  in  addition 
•  to  his  new  appointment, 
above  noted. 


H.   D.  Savage 


The  Chicago  district  territory  of  the  Adams-Bagnall  Electric 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  again  been  placed  in  charge  of 
Van  N.  Marker,  with  headquarters  in  Machinery  Hall,  549  West 
Washington  boulevard,  Chicago.  Mr.  Marker  was  associated 
with  the  Chicago  district  office  of  the  Adams-Bagnall  Electric 
Company  for  approximately  seven  years,  up  to  March,  1916. 

Ellis  J.  Hannum,  secretary  of  the  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia  died  January  7.  Mr.  Hannum  had  been  in  the 
service  for  29  years.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  company  as 
a  boy  and  was  most  closely  associated  with  the  drafting  and  en- 
gineering departments.  During  the  past  two  years,  failing  health 
caused  him  to  relinquish  his  active  duties  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment, and  during  this  time  he  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  advertising  department. 

Effective  January  1,  1917,  the  business  heretofore  conducted 
under  the  name  of  the  Railway  Supply  &  Equipment  Company, 
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of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Brad- 
ford Draft  Gear  Company,  the  Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company 
having  purchased  and  taken  over  the  business  of  the  Railway 
Supply  &  Equipment  Company.  All  contracts  and  agreements 
with  the  Railway  Supply  &  Equipment  Company  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  new  company  will  be  the  same  as  the  old. 

Alexander  R.  McAlpine,  special  representative  of  Bird  &  Son, 
died  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  January  14.  Mr.  McAlpine  was 
born  at  North  Framingham,  Mass.,  in  1850,  and  went  west  when 
he  was  20  years  old,  going  to  the  Bee  Line,  now  a  part  of  the 
Big  Four.  During  his  15  years  with  that  road  he  was  master 
mechanic  and  master  car  builder.  In  1885  he  went  to  the 
Western  Car  Company  as  superintendent.  After  15  years  with 
that  company  he  went  to  the  Burton  Stock  Car  Company,  and 
in  February,  1902,  Bird  &  Son.  Mr.  McAlpine  was  well 
known  in  the  railroad  lield  in  and  about  Chicago,  and  was 
actively  connected  with  the  Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago 
for  several  years. 

Charles  Cyrus  Ramsey,  president  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany of  America,  died  January  11,  at  Pittsburgh,  following  an 
attack   of  pneumonia,   contracted    fne   weeks   ago.     Mr.    Ramsey 

was  born  in  Allegheny 
City,  February  25,  1862. 
lie  started  his  business 
career  as  stenographer 
in  the  office  of  the  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent 
of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company.  When  23 
years  of  age,  he  left  the 
employ  of  the  railroad 
and  became  a  stenogra- 
pher in  the  office  of  Park 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
then  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  crucible  steels 
in  this  country.  Gradu- 
ally he  rose  from  one  po- 
sition to  another  until  he 
became  manager  of  their 
Philadelphia  branch,  and 
then  manager  of  the 
New  York  branch  in 
charge  of  the  entire  east- 
ern district.  He  held  this  position  until  the  organization  of  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company  was  completed  in  1900,  when  Park 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  or  rather  their  successor,  the  Park  Steel 
Company,  was  absorbed  into  the  present  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany of  America.  Serving  for  a  time  with  R.  E.  Jennings  in  the 
management  of  the  eastern  business  of  the  company,  he  was 
shortly  made,  on  Mr.  Jennings'  retirement,  fourth  vice  presi- 
dent and  permanent  manager  of  the  eastern  office.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1910  the  death  of  Frank  B.  Smith,  then  president  of  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company,  caused  a  vacancy.  Mr.  Ramsey  was 
called  to  Pittsburgh  as  assistant  to  the  president,  which  latter 
office  was  then  temporarily  held  by  Mr.  DuPuy.  The  board  soon 
recognized  Mr.  Ramsey's  ability  and  in  July,  1910,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company,  and, 
soon  thereafter,  of  its  affiliated  companies ;  these  positions  he 
held  until  his  death. 


C.  C.  Ramsey 


Wharton  Steel  Company  Sold  to  J.  Leonard  Replogle 

The  sale  of  the  properties  of  the  Wharton  Steel  Company  to 
J.  Leonard  Replogle,  vice-president  of  the  American  Vanadium 
Company,  was  completed  January  13. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1915  N.  L.  C.  Kachelmacher  and  others 
took  an  option  on  the  Wharton  Steel  Company  properties  at 
$1,500,000.  This  option  was  exercised  in  January,  1916,  but  ow- 
ing to  complications  no  actual  transfer  of  the  property  ensued, 
before  the  last  deal  was  put  through  it  is  understood  that  a  trust 
company  secured  a  release  of  any  claim  that  Kachelmacher  and 
his  associates  had  by  virtue  of  their  option.  The  negotiations 
were  then  directly  between  the  Wharton  executors  and  the  new 
owners.  The  properties  include  two  large  blast  furnaces  and  a 
smaller  one,  the  Wharton  Northern  Railroad,  the  Hibernia  mine 
near   Wharton,   N.  J.,   and   smaller  mines  in   the   same   group. 


including  the  Allen-Teabo,  Orchard,  Scrub  Oaks  and  Mount 
Pleasant— in  all  about  5,000  acres  of  iron  ore  lands.  The 
Hibernia,  which  is  the  largest  mine,  has  reserves  estimated  at 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  tons  of  ore.  The  Kachelmacher  syndicate 
at  one  time  had  plans  for  by-product  ovens  and  an  open-hearth 
steel  plant. 

It  is  said  that  plans  contemplating  an  outlay  involving  from 
$10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  for  steel  mills  are  under  consideration. 
Meanwhile  the  three  furnaces  are  undergoing  repairs  and  will 
soon  be  in  blast.  The  Wharton  Northern  Railroad  has  never 
ceased  operating. 

These  properties  were  gotten  together  by  the  late  Joseph 
Wharton,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. Since  Mr.  Wharton's  death  this  group  of  Wharton  prop- 
erties has  been  managed  by  Harrison  Morris  and  Bertram  Lip- 
pincott  of  Philadelphia. 


Gould  Coupler  Company  Wins  in  Car  Lighting  Patent  Case 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  district  has  handed 
down  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting 
Company  v.  Gould  Coupler  Company,  in  which  it  holds  that  the 
Gould  "Simplex"  system  of  electric  car  lighting  is  not  an  in- 
fringement of  the  H.  G.  Thompson  patent  No.  1,070,080,  owned 
by  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company. 


Westinghouie  Air  Brake  and  Union  Switch  Merger 

The  plan  for  the  merger  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany into  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  was  formally 
declared  effective  January  12.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Air  Brake  company  it  was  announced  that 
practically  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany had  been  deposited  in  assent  of  the  plan. 

Later  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Switch  company  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  reorganization  and  giving  Air  Brake 
officers  representation  on  the  board  of  directors. 

The  officers  of  the  company  as  chosen  are  as  follows :  Chair- 
man of  the  board,  W.  D.  Uptegraff,  formerly  president  of  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company;  president,  A.  L.  Humphrey, 
first  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Air  Brake  com- 
pany, vice-president,  John  F.  Miller,  president  of  the  Air  Brake 
Company;  vice-president  and  treasurer,  T.  W.  Siemon,  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  Signal  company;  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales,  G.  A.  Blackmore,  formerly  manager  of  sales  of  the 
Signal  company;  acting  vice-president  and  secretary,  T.  S. 
Grubbs,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Signal  company ;  controller, 
C.  A.  Rowan,  controller  of  the  Air  Brake  company ;  auditor, 
F.  V.  Shannon,  formerly  auditor  of  the  Signal  company ;  assist- 
ant treasurer,  M.  K.  Garrett,  who  was  associated  with  George 
Westinghouse's  private  office  in  an  accounting  capacity  for  25 
years. 

The  directors  of  the  Air  Brake  company  have  called  a  special 
meeting  of  stockholders  for  March  15  to  ratify  the  merger  and 
also  to  approve  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  company  from 
$20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  to  finance  the  transaction.  Out  of  the 
increased  capital  it  is  proposed  to  declare  a  stock  dividend  of 
20  per  cent  to  holders  of  Air  Brake  stock,  including  the  shares 
exchanged  for  the  stock  of  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company. 

TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

Flood  Lighting. — The  Crouse-Hinds  Company,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  gives  data  and  prices  on  "Imperial"  flood  light  projectors 
in  its  bulletin  No.  301. 

Mercury  Vapor  Lamps  of  the  indoor  type  for  alternating  cur- 
rents are  described  in  bulletin  No.  66  of  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
Electric  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Power  Hammers. — The  United  Hammer  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  issued  a  small  16-page  booklet  describing  and  illus- 
trating its  line  of  Fairbanks  power  hammers. 

Automatic  Safety  Disconnecting  Hangers  for  lamps  sus- 
pended in  inaccessible  places  are  described  in  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Thompson   Electric   Company,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Machine  Tools. — The  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  recently  issued  a  16-page  booklet  containing  reprints 
of  a  number  of  full  page  advertisements  that  appeared  in  the 
American  Machinist. 
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Chicago  &  Alton. — This  company  will  double-track  its  road 
from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Rock  Creek,  Mo.,  a  distance  of  10 
miles,  in  the  early  spring.  While  it  is  the  general  plan  to  double- 
track  the  entire  division,  nothing  definite  will  be  undertaken  in 
this  connection  during  1917.  The  approximate  cost  of  this  ten- 
mile    improvement    will    average    $25,000    per    mile. 

Eagle  Pass  &  Gulf. — The  construction  of  this  road  is  pro- 
jected between  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  and  Aransas  Pass,  by  way  of 
Dimmit,  La  Salle,  McMullen,  Oakville,  Beeville  and  Rufugio, 
about  200  miles.  The  promoters  will  assume  the  general  con- 
tracts themselves,  of  which  the  first  100  miles  will  be  let  in  the 
near  future,  but  will  sublet  to  smaller  contractors  in  the  main. 
A  permit  will  be  asked  from  the  state  of  Texas  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Asherton  &  Gulf,  a  small  line  running  between 
Asherton  and  Artesian  Wells,  a  distance  of  about  28  miles.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  maximum  grade  will  average  0.7  per  cent 
and  the  maximum  curve  four  deg.  R.  H.  Phillips,  chief  engi- 
neer, and  C.  E.  Hanon,  chairman  of  the  board,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kentucky  Roads. — The  Mowbray-Robinson  Company  will 
build  a  15-mile  railroad,  it  is  said,  from  Krypton,  Ky.,  to  unde- 
veloped coal  fields,  at  Troublesome  Creek.  W.  G.  Denham,  en- 
gineer, Kr^Tpton. 

Mobile,  Volanta  &  Pensacola. — Plans  are  being  made  by 
this  company,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  line  between  Gabel,  Ala.,  and 
Elberta,  about  23  miles.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  are 
at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. — Plans  for  building  13 
miles  of  new  railroad  into  the  coal-producing  section  of  Grundy 
county  have  just  been  approved  and  construction  work  will  be 
started  at  once.  The  new  line  will  be  an  extension  of  the  Tracy 
City  branch  and  will  extend  from  the  present  terminus  at  Coal- 
mont,  Tenn.,  northeasterly  to  Mill  Creek,  near  Tatesville.  The 
preliminary  survey  for  this  extension  was  made  over  a  year  ago. 

Union  Pacific. — Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  completion 
of  double  track  between  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  Granger, 
Wyo.,  as  follows :  From  Archer,  Wyo.,  to  Pine  Bluffs,  33.35 
miles  to  the  Phelan-Shirley  Company,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  for  the 
two  sections  from  Point  of  Rocks,  Wyo.,  to  Wamsutter,  51.89 
miles  and  from  Hermosa  to  Buford,  11.11  miles  to  the  Utah 
Construction  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  latter  work 
includes  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  about  1,800  ft.  long  to  be 
constructed  adjacent  to  the  present  single  track  tunnel  at  a  cost 
of  $500,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  double  tracking  work  includ- 
ing the  tunnel  will  be  about  $4,120,000. 


RAILWAY    STRUCTURES 

Norfolk,  Va. — Work  on  a  new  passenger  terminal  in  Norfolk 
will  be  started  soon,  it  is  said,  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  A 
contract  for  the  building  has  been  let  to  the  A.  M.  Walkup 
Company,    Richmond. 

Omaha,  Neb. — The  Union  Pacific  will  carry  out  improvements 
during  1917  to  include  the  construction  of  new  shops,  round- 
house facilities,  coaling  stations,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000. 
Plans  for  this  work  have  not  yet  been  completed  except  for  a 
new  power  house  and  extensions  to  shops  at  Omaha,  to  cost 
$656,000. 

Superior,  Wis.,  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  St.  Cloud,  Minn. — 
Contracts  have  been  let  by  the  Great  Northern  to  Westinghouse, 
Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  for  the  erection  of  additions  to  its  machine 
shops  at  Superior,  Wis.  The  contracts  cover  both  the  design  and 
construction,  for  which  no  definite  plans  have  as  yet  been 
approved.  The  Great  Northern  also  let  a  contract  to  the  Grant 
Smith  Company  to  enlarge  the  machine  shop  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  to  double  its  present  capacity.  About  $1,000,000  will  be 
spent  at  this  latter  point.  A  little  later  on  in  the  year  it  is  ex- 
pected to  enlarge  the  present  shop  facilities  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
but  it  is  not  known  just  how  extensive  these  improvements  will 
be  nor  what  expenditure  will  be  involved. 


Chicago  &  North  Western. — The  Railroad  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin has  approved  the  proposed  issue  of  $15,250,950  stock 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — Judge  Hand,  in  the  Federal  district 
court,  has  continued  the  injunction  against  the  removal  of 
cash  on  deposit  in  New  York  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
pending  a  suit  by  the  bondholders  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
which  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. — This  company's  fiscal 
year  has  been  changed  from  the  year  ending  June  30  to  the 
year  ending  December  31.  The  date  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders  has  been  changed  from  the  second  Tuesday  in 
October  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  April. 

Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific. — A  correspondent  in  Quanah,  Tex., 
writes  that  it  is  reported  there  on  trustworthy  authority  that 
the  Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco.  The  Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  runs 
from  Quanah,  Tex.,  west  to  MacBain,  92  miles. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Stockholders  are  to  be  asked  on 
March  13  to  approve  of  the  issue  of  $75,000,000  additional 
bonds. 

Valdosta,  Moultrie  &  Western. — The  railroad  property  of  this 
company  is  to  be  sold  under  foreclosure  on  January  20,  and 
the  other  property,  including  terminals  at  Valdosta,  is  to  be 
sold  on  February  6. 


Sleeping  Cars  on  British  Railways. — There  are  150  sleeping 
cars  on  British  railways,  of  which  53  are  jointly  owned  by  the 
three  companies  that  form  the  East  Coast  route,  46  belong  to  the 
London  and  North-Western,  23  to  the  Midland,  14  to  the  Great 
Western,  12  to  the  Caledonian,  and  2  to  the  Highland. 

The  Leading  Coal  Nation. — American  records  show  that  in 
1810  the  United  States  produced  20  tons  of  coal.  In  1820  the 
total  had  risen  to  3,080  tons;  in  1830  to  285,739  tons;  in  1840 
to  6,266,233  tons;  and  in  1850  to  11,541,672  tons.  In  1860  there 
had  been  a  further  advance  to  14,721,439  tons;  and  in  1870  to 
41,861,679  tons.  Another  ten  years  witnessed  a  still  further  rise 
to  63,822,830  tons;  and  in  1890  an  aggregate  of  141,866,931  tons 
was  reached.  The  first  year  of  the  new  century  produced  240,- 
789,310  tons,  and  this  aggregate  was  carried  in  1910  to  447,- 
853,009  tons.  The  latest  complete  year  of  which  statistics  are 
available  (1914)  showed  the  vast  output  of  458,504,890  tons. 

Purchase  of  the  Chillagoe  Railway. — The  Chillagoe  Rail- 
way has  been  bought  by  the  Government  of  Queensland  for 
$2,187,000.  This  railway  is  103  miles  long,  and  it  has  three 
branches,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  state,  which  was  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  having  to  depend  on  the  privately  owned 
Chillagoe  Railway  to  link  up  with  the  general  government  sys- 
tem. The  third  branch,  the  Mt.  Mulligan  line,  was  owned  by 
the  Chillagoe  Company,  and  it  is  surmised  that  it  is  comprised 
in  the  deal.  The  103  miles  of  the  Chillagoe  line,  added  to  the 
30  miles  of  the  Mt.  Mulligan  line,  make  133  miles  of  line  prob- 
ably comprised  in  the  deal. — The  Engineer,  London. 

Japanese  Shipbuilding. — The  Japanese  Government  is  consid- 
ering the  question  of  reducing  the  national  assistance  extended 
to  shipbuilding.  The  assistance  hitherto  given  was  afforded  so 
opportunely  that  when  the  great  war  broke  out  in  Europe  and 
many  ships  were  diverted  from  commercial  to  naval  purposes 
by  the  belligerents,  Japanese  shipowners  made  great  profits.  The 
highly  remunerative  freight  rates  earned  by  ships  have  been  even 
a  greater  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  Japanese  shipping  than  the 
Government  subsidies  granted.  This  growth  has,  however,  re- 
sulted in  a  heavy  increase  in  the  amount  which  the  Government 
is  now  called  upon  to  pay  to  shipbuilders.  In  1914  these  pay- 
ments amounted  to  $815,000,  in  1916  th^y  will  be  $1,561,000,  and 
next  year  they  are  expected  to  be  about  $2,900,000.  It  is  not 
surprising,  accordingly,  that  the  Japanese  Treasury  is  casting 
about  for  some  relief. — Engineering,  London. 
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The  statement  of  net  car  shortage  for  December  31,  recently 
issued  by  the  American  Railway  Association,  is  significant 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Car  Shortage  car  shortage  period  of  1906-7.  Al- 
Decreasing  Faster  though  no  records  were  kept  by  the  as- 
Than  in  1907  sociation  in  1906,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  shortage  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  that  year  was  relatively  as  severe  as  that  of  1916. 
The  records  for  1907  show  a  marked  increase  in  net  shortage 
in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  as  evidenced  by  the  sta- 
tistics for  January  2,  when  the  net  shortage  was  85,493  cars 
and  for  February  6,  when  it  was  137,847  cars.  The  A.  R.  A. 
reports  show  a  continued  net  shortage  throughout  the  first 
half  of  that  year.  Records  for  1916  indicate  that  the  efforts 
of  the  railroads  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  car  supply  have 
been  more  successful  than  they  were  10  years  before.  The 
peak  shortage  was  recorded  on  November  1,  being  114,908 
cars;  on  December  1,  it  had  been  reduced  to  107,778  cars, 
and  on  December  31,  it  was  reduced  almost  one-half  to  59,892 
cars.  If  similar  progress  continues  to  be  made,  the  shortage 
will  be  wiped  out  three  or  four  months  earlier  than  it  dis- 
appeared in  1907. 


They  Do  Not 

Want  an 

Eight-Hour  Day 


At  a  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  last  Friday  on  labor  legislation  proposed 
by  the  President,  Chairman  Adamson 
announced  that  the  committee  would 
give  no  further  consideration  to  that 
section  of  the  bill  limiting  the  work- 
ing hours  of  train  employees  to  eight 
except  as  permitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Mr.  Adamson  said  that  the  section  had  been  introduced  for 
a  purpose  which  had  been  served.  He  did  not  say  what  the 
purpose  was,  but  if  the  idea  was  to  smoke  out  the  attitude  of 
the  brotherhood  leaders  toward  a  real  eight-hour  day  it  was 
completely  successful.  The  brotherhoods  have  been  very 
anxious  to  have  the  public  and  the  President  believe  that  they 
wanted  an  eight-hour  day,  whereas  railway  officers  under- 
stood perfectly  well  that  their  principal  purpose  was  to  ob- 
tain the  large  increases  in  wages  which  would  result  from 


the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  basic  day  which  they  de- 
manded. The  Adamson  law  passed  last  summer  providing 
for  an  increase  in  wages  has  become  a  very  uncertain  proposi- 
tion. Therefore,  when  Mr.  Adamson  introduced  a  new  bill 
limiting  the  working  hours  to  eight  on  the  ground  of  safety, 
but  without  any  provision  for  an  increase  in  wages,  the 
leaders  of  the  brotherhoods  lost  no  time  in  jumping  on  it  with 
both  feet,  pronouncing  a  real  eight-hour  day  in  railroad 
service  impracticable  and  asking  Congress  to  keep  its  hands 
off  the  situation. 


Financing  by 
the  Sale 
of  Stock 


The  New  York  Central  is  offering  at  par  to  its  stockholders 
$25,000,000  treasury  stock.  This  offering  is  not  under- 
written, so  that  should  the  stockholders 
fail  to  subscribe  for  all  or  any  large 
proportion  of  the  stock,  the  railroad 
company  would  be  left  with  the  stock 
on  its  hands;  in  other  words,  its  at- 
tempt to  raise  money  in  this  way  would  prove  a  failure.  New 
York  Central  stock  is  paying  5  per  cent  dividends  and  is 
selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  101  to  102.  Right  to  subscribe 
to  the  new  stock  expires  February  5.  It  has  been  held  by 
man"  bonkers  that  only  the  very  strongest  railroad  companies 
could  within  recent  years  finance  their  needs  through  the  sale 
of  stock,  and  then  only  by  offering  the  stock  to  stockholders 
at  a  price  substantially  below  that  at  which  tlie  old  stock  was 
.selling  in  the  market.  If  the  New  York  Central  offer  proves 
succe.'^sful,  and  if  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  is  taken 
by  stockholders,  it  would  be  strong  evidence  that  in  the  pres- 
ent money  market  some  railroads  at  least  can  sell  stock  at  a 
price  not  much  below  the  market  quotations.  Recently  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  began  applying  to  the  various' state 
commissions,  whose  approval  was  necessary,  for  authority  to 
issue  $15,250,950  stock.  In  December,  1915,  the  Atchison 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  sold  $10,000,000  5  per  cent  preferred 
stock  through  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  at  983^.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  because  of  the  great  abundance  of  investment 
funds  in  the  United  States  at  present,  and  notwithstanding 
the  attractive  interest  yields  which  are  attached  to  foreign 
government   offerings   of   bonds,    American   railroad    stocks 
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of  the  highest  grade  of  dividend  earning  roads  could  be  sold 
at  fair  prices.  It  is  probable  that  most  investment  bankers 
would  tell  you  today  that  if  they  were  certain  that  railroad 
regulation  would  be  fair  over  a  period  of  the  next  10  or  15 
years,  they  would  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  many 
of  the  better  railroad  stocks  to  their  customers. 


o 


REGULATION  BY  HOLD-UP 

|NE  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  injustice  to  which  the 
railroads  are  subjected  in  these  days  of  multiple  regu- 
lation, arises  from  situations  where  the  public,  as  the  grantor 
of  concessions  required  by  the  railways  for  the  extension  of 
their  facilities,  takes  advantage  of  its  position  to  hold  up  the 
petitioner  for  the  last  possible  dollar  that  can  be  squeezed 
out,  not  necessarily  as  actual  money  paid  over  to  the  munici- 
pality, but  more  often  in  the  form  of  extravagant  expendi- 
tures designed  to  please  the  local  public  rather  than  to  en- 
hance thevalue  of  the  property  as  a  common  carrier  or  to 
benefit  the  entire  public  it  serves.  In  fact,  legislatures  and 
city  councils  seem  never  to  be  concerned  in  the  least  with  the 
effect  of  these  enormous  and  unnecessary  expenditures  on  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

This  condition  cannot  be  illustrated  better  than  by  the 
attitude  of  the  city  of  Chicago  toward  the  Illinois  Central 
in  the  negotiations  now  pending  between  the  city  and  the 
railroad.  As  previously  outlined  in  these  columns,  the  latter 
is  requesting  authority  for  the  construction  of  a  new  passen- 
ger terminal  and  the  granting  of  certain  concessions  which 
will  permit  the  extension  of  its  track  facilities.  The  city 
has  assumed  the  role  of  Shylock  and  must  have  its  pound 
of  flesh.  The  Illinois  Central  has  presented  plans  for  a 
passenger  station  of  ample  proportions  and  appropriate  de- 
sign and  for  the  electrification  of  its  suburban  service.  But 
this  is  not  enough;  the  city  must  have  plans  for  the  complete 
electrification  of  all  train  service  and  switching  movements, 
or  nothing.  The  city  apparently  is  not  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  financing  the  enormous  outlay  involved,  or  with 
the  difficulties  which  the  wholesale  change  in  power  imposes 
on  those  who  must  carry  out  the  work — and  who  later  must 
operate  the  re-equipped  line  under  the  exceedingly  complex 
terminal  conditions. 

The  underlying  fact  in  the  present  case  is  that  the  poli- 
ticians of  Chicago  have  raised  a  cry  for  electrification. 
The  report  of  a  commission  on  this  subject  issued  about  a 
year  ago,  after  several  years  of  careful  investigation,  satis- 
fied the  business  interests  of  the  city  that  an  immediate  and 
general  change  to  electric  power  would  be  unwise  because  of 
the  enormous  burden  which  the  necessary  investment  would 
place  on  all  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  city.  The  agitators, 
however,  remained  undaunted  and  for  lack  of  -argu- 
ment have  resorted  to  force.  The  Illinois  Central  has  been 
singled  out  for  the  initial  project,  not  because  it  is  best 
adapted  to  the  experimental  efforts  or  because  conditions  are 
such  as  to  most  urgently  demand  the  change  of  power  on 
this  road,  but  because  the  city  is  in  a  position  to  conduct  a 
piece  of  particularly  sharp  bargaining  with  this  company. 

That  this  policy  is  not  restricted  to  the  Illinois  Central  is 
indicated  by  a  resolution  offered  recently  in  the  city  council 
to  the  effect  that  no  concessions  for  increased  terminal  facili- 
ties be  granted  to  any  of  the  roads  now  using  the  La  Salle, 
Dearborn,  or  Grand  Central  stations  in  Chicago  unless  the 
roads  "co-operate"  on  a  plan  for  electrification.  The  net  result 
of  this  policy,  as  in  the  case  now  in  hand,  will  be  an  unending 
series  of  delays  while  the  existing  facilities  become  more  and 
more  inadequate  for  the  increasing  traffic. 

The  change  from  steam  to  electric  power  throughout  the 
entire  Chicago  terminals  would  be  an  undertaking  of  gigantic 
proportions,  the  plans  for  which  should  be  worked  out  with 
painstaking  care.     That  the  rule  of  expedience  rather  than 


reason  should  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  first  steps 
in  this  great  work  is  obviou.sly  wrong.  The  electrification 
of  the  Illinois  Central's  suburban  trains  would  seem  to  con- 
stitute a  reasonable  and  legitimate  beginning.  The  selection 
of  the  next  important  step  ought  to  be  governed  by  other 
considerations  than  those  which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
in  the  present  negotiations. 

THE  COMMISSION  PRESCRIBES  CAR  SERVICE 
RULES 

THE  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  its 
car  supply  investigation  and  the  special  report  of  three 
mem])ers  of  the  Car  Service  Commission,  abstracts  of  which 
are  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  make  unusually  inter- 
esting  reading.  ■ 

After  having  recommended  to  Congress  only  a  few  weeks  " 
ago  that  it  be  given  power  to  prescribe  rules  governing  the 
interchange  of  cars,  and  after  half  a  dozen  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  for  the  purpose,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  suddenly  decided,  with  three  com- 
missioners dissenting,  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands 
and  to  act  as  if  it  had  the  power  any  way.  However,  whether 
or  not  the  commission  is  justified  in  exercising  what  Com- 
missioner Clark  refers  to  as  "a  power  which  it  has  not  only 
never  before  felt  it  had  but  which  it  has  several  times  said 
it  did  not  have,"  the  fact  remains  that  the  railways  are  not  in 
a  very  good  position  to  object  to  the  course  which  has  been 
adopted. 

The  roads,  through  the  American  Railway  Association,  have 
adopted  car  service  rules,  some  of  which  for  years  have  been 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  and  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Association  on  Novem- 
ber 15  they  adopted  new  rules  and  gave  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  power,  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, to  further  add  to  or  modify  them  to  meet  emergencies. 
These  rules  have  to  a  very  considerable  extent  been  disre- 
garded by  the  railways  and  many  of  them  have  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  recommendations  and  requests  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  made  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
the  situation  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

While  many  roads  have  complied  with  these  emergency 
recommendations  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  to  themselves,  the 
number  of  roads  that  have  failed  to  do  their  share  to  meet 
the  situation  with  which  the  roads  as  a  whole  have  been  con- 
fronted has  been  so  large  and  the  misuse  of  cars  has  been  so 
flagrant  that  several  roads,  as  well  as  the  representatives  of 
the  shippers,  have  appealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  issue  an  order. 

Although  the  Car  Service  Commission  asked  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  not  to  issue  such  an  order  until  its 
new  rules  could  be  given  a  further  trial,  the  commission  has 
done  so,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  effect, 
subject  to  a  drastic  penalty  for  violation,  rules  very  similar  to 
those  which  the  roads  have  heretofore  shown  themselves  un- 
able to  enforce. 

Commissioner  Clark  in  his  dissenting  opinion  points  out 
that  the  interpretation  placed  by  the  majority  upon  the  law 
and  the  powers  which  it  confers  upon  the  commission  is  at 
variance  with  all  the  interpretations  heretofore  adopted  by 
the  commission.  He  also  thinks  that  the  record  has  not  fur- 
nished sufficient  basis  for  finding  either  that  the  present  car 
service  rules  are  unreasonable  or  that  the  modifications  of 
them  ordered  by  the  commission  are  reasonable.  It  may  also' 
be  observed  that  the  majority  report  of  the  commission  makes 
no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  car  shortage  on  December  3 1 
had  been  reduced  to  less  than  60,000,  or  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  shortage  on  November  1.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  work  of  the  Car  Service  Commission  has  already  shown 
some  results  and  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
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in  getting  cars  out  of  the  congested  districts  into  the  territory 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

Recent  developments  regarding  the  freight  car  situation 
have  again  taught  a  lesson  which  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  have  been  extremely  slow  to  learn,  and  which,  in  fact, 
experience  indicates  they  may  never  learn.  This  is,  that  they 
must  deal  fairly  with  one  another  and  effectively  police  them- 
selves, or  the  regulating  authorities  will  step  in  and  do  the 
policing  for  them.  The  experience  the  roads  are  having  with 
car  service  matters  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  experience 
they  have  had  with  other  matters.  In  the  days  when  secret 
rebating  and  other  forms  of  unfair  discrimination  were  rife 
the  executive  ofticers  used  to  meet  at  short  intervals  and  enter 
into  solemn  ''gentlemen's  agreements"  to  stop  it.  The  agree- 
ments were  hardly  made  before  they  were  broken.  In  con- 
sequence, laws  prohibiting  rebating  were  passed,  and  the  rate 
making  power  was  taken  from  railway  officers.  Likewise, 
for  years  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion maintained  by  the  railways,  adopted  standard  safety 
appliances  for  freight  cars.  Many  railways  would  not  ob- 
serve its  recommendation.  In  consequence,  in  1910,  Congress 
passed  a  law  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authority  over  safety  appliances  and  the  administration  of 
that  law  has  cost  the  roads  many  millions  of  dollars. 

There  have  been  few  things  more  ridiculous  and  scan- 
dalous in  the  histor}'  of  our  railroads  than  the  way  in  which 
they  have  made,  revised,  reformed  and  violated  their  car 
service  rules.  If  rules  regarding  the  handling  of  cars  are 
good  enough  to  be  made  by  the  railways  they  are  good  enough 
to  be  observed,  and  whether  the  recent  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  stands  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  roads  do  not  voluntarily  obey  the  car  service  rules  they 
will  be  forced  to  do  so. 


THE  INCREASE  IN  FREIGHT  CAR  EFFICIENCY 

THE  commerce  and  industry  of  the  United  States  recently 
have  suffered  from  the  most  severe  shortage  of  freight 
cars  and  congestion  of  traffic  in  10  years.  As  usual  when 
railway  service  is  not  adequate  and  satisfactory,  it  has  been 
charged  frequently  that  the  condition  has  been  due  to  the 
inefficiency  with  which  the  managements  of  the  railways 
conduct  their  business.  Reference  repeatedly  has  been  made 
to  the  alleged  unreasonably  slow  movement  of  cars,  and  this 
has  been  attributed  to  slow  movement  of  trains  caused  by 
the  efforts  of  the  managements  to  economize  by  handling  the 
maximum  practicable  tonnage  per  train. 

The  answer  to  these  criticisms  is  afforded  by  an  article 
on  freight  car  efficiency  which  is  i)uf)lished  elsewhere  m  this 
issue.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  some  weeks 
ago  ordered  the  railways  to  furnish  it  statistics  showing  their 
situation  with  respect  to  car  shortage  or  car  surplus  in  the 
fiscal  years  from  1913  to  1916,  inclusive,  and  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October  of  each  of  these  years,  and  also 
showing  the  average  number  of  miles  made  per  day  by  each 
freight  car  on  their  lines  in  the  years  and  in  the  months  men- 
tioned. Forty-six  important  systems  operating  65  per  cent, 
of  the  total  mileage  of  the  country,  and  serving  all  sections, 
have,  at  the  request  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  furnished 
to  this  paper  a  large  part  of  the  same  information  which 
they  have  furnished  to  the  Commission.  The  statistics  of 
these  lines  make  clear  that  the  car  efficiency  of  the  railways 
of  the  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1916, 
was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  that  the  car  effi- 
ciency attained  in  the  months  of  September  and  October  sur- 
passed that  attained  in  any  previous  months  in  their  entire 
history. 

The  best  previous  record  made  in  any  }'ear  was  that  in  the 
year  ended  on  June  30,  1913.  In  that  year  the  average  mile- 
age made  per  car  per  day  on  the  46  lines  wliich  furnished 


their  figures  to  the  Railvjay  Age  Gazette  was  26.69  miles. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1916  the  average  for  these  roads  was  29.03 
miles,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent.  The  average  daily  mileage 
per  car  for  these  same  railways  in  September,  1913,  was  26.91 
miles.  In  September,  1916,  it  was  31.54  railes^  an  increase 
of  17  per  cent.  Only  35  railways  were  able  to  give  their 
average  car  mileages  per  day  for  October,  1916.  Their  aver- 
age in  that  month  was  32.17  miles. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  statistics  were  available 
for  the  railways  having  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  mile- 
age of  the  country  they  would  show  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  rapidity  of  car  circulation.  On  this  assumption  the 
mileage  made  per  car  per  day  on  all  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  was  at  least  27  miles, 
as  compared  with  243^  miles  in  1913.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  average  capacity  and  the  average  load  per  freight 
car  was  also  greater  than  ever  before.  The  average  capacity 
per  freight  car  increased  from  38  tons  in  1913  to  40  tons  in 

1915,  and  probably  was  41  tons  in  1916;  and  there  doubt- 
less was  a  material  increase  in  the  average  load  per  car  be- 
tween 1913  and  1916. 

That  increases  in  the  average  tons  carried  per  train  do 
not  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  average  miles  made  per 
car  per  day  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  between  1913  and 
1915  the  average  load  per  train  on  all  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  increased  from  445.4  tons  to  474.5  tons,  and 
that  the  average  load  per  train  on  27  of  the  46  roads  which 
made  reports  to  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  increased  from 
516  tons  in  1915  to  567  tons  in  1916.  In  other  words,  the 
increase  in  car  efficiency  has  been  accompanied,  and,  in  fact, 
undoubtedly  promoted  by  increases  in  the  average  train 
load. 

The  statement  that  there  was  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  in 
car  efficiency  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  over  the  year  1913,  and 
an  increase  of  17  per  cent  in  car    efficiency  in  September, 

1916,  over  September,  1913,  may  not  mean  much  to  persons 
unfamiliar  with  railway  affairs.  When,  however,  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  now  2,400,000  freight  cars  on  the  railways  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  therefore  an  increase  of  8  per 
cent  in  their  average  efficiency  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
of  192,000  in  the  number  of  cars,  and  that  an  increase  of  17 
per  cent  in  efficiency  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  384,000 
in  the  number  of  cars,  the  true  significance  of  the  increase 
in  efficiency  becomes  apparent. 

Persons  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  railway  operation 
are  likely  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  an  average  movement 
of  25  to  30  miles  per  car  per  day  is  extremely  small.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  figure  does  not 
indicate  the  average  speed  of  cars  when  they  are  made  up  in 
trains.  It  is  arrived  at  by  the  simple  method  of  dividing 
the  total  mileage  made  by  all  cars  in  a  given  period  by  the 
total  number  of  cars  in  service.  The  result  is  that,  to  state 
the  case  in  a  paradoxical  way,  this  figure  reflects  the  speed 
which  cars  make  when  they  are  standing  still  as  well  as  when 
they  are  moving.  In  other  words,  it  is  based  on  the  time 
when,  at  the  point  of  origin,  cars  are  standing  still  in  yards, 
when  they  are  being  switched  to  industries,  when  they  are 
being  loaded,  when  they  are  being  switched  back  to  the  yards, 
when  they  are  being  made  up  in  trains,  and  also  on  the  time 
when  at  the  point  of  destination  they  are  being  switched  out 
of  trains,  switched  to  industries,  being  unloaded  and  switched 
back  to  the  yards,  as  well  as  on  the  time  they  are  in  motion 
in  trains.  Therefore,  to  say  that  the  movement  of  cars  is 
slow  because  they  move  only  an  average  of  27  miles  oer  day 
is  like  saying  that  a  man  who  walks  27  miles  in  the  first  5 
hours  of  the  day  and  spends  the  remaining  19  hours  in  sitting 
still,  is  a  slow  walker  because  he  walks  only  2/  miles  per 
day.  The  present  mileage  per  car  per  day  is  too  small  and 
ought  to  be  increased,  but  persons  who  criticize  the  figures 
regarding  it  should  at  least  make  sure  first  that  they  know 
what  the  figures  mean. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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COAL  PRICES  AND  CAR  SHORTAGE 

New    York. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  read  with  interest  various  articles  concerning  prob- 
lems of  the  coal  trade  in  connection  with  car  shortage,  etc. 
To  me,  it  is  always  a  source  of  regret  to  note  in  some  of  the 
coal  papers,  a  spirit  of  antagonism  towards  the  railroads. 

If  any  two  trades  are  interdependent,  surely  coal  mining 
and  transportation  are  very  closely  interwoven  (or  allied) 
and,  in  addition,  the  railroads,  I  believe,  consume  for  their 
fuel  supply  approximately  25  per  cent  of  all  the  bituminous 
coal  mined.  No  doubt  neither  side  fully  appreciates  the 
problems  of  the  other. 

Railroad  officials  have  been  kept  so  busy  of  late  attending 
on  commissions  and  labor  delegates,  that  they  have  had  but 
little  time  for  constructive  work  in  other  directions.  The  coal 
operator,  who  has  had  labor  troubles  of  his  own,  ought  to  rea- 
lize this,  and  show  some  sympathetic  co-operation.  For  many 
years  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  bituminous  trade  of  this 
country  has  been  conducted  in  some  respects  in  a  rather  bun- 
gling way.  The  anthracite  people  showed  an  excellent  ex- 
ample, when,  after  the  strike  of  1902,  they  fixed  prices  for 
their  product  on  a  sliding  scale,  in  order  to  induce  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  coal  early. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  difficulties  of  both  parties. 

During  the  winter  months,  coal  consumption  runs  prob- 
ably from  10  to  15  per  cent  above  that  of  the  summer  months. 
The  cost  to  the  railroad  for  train  service,  owing  to  cold  waves, 
snow  blockades,  less  free-steaming  of  engines,  is  fully  5  per 
cent  above  that  of  the  summer  months.  Then  there  is  the 
car  shortage,  due  to  crop  moving,  heav}'  coal  movement  and 
freer  movement  of  merchandise  during  the  winter  months. 

The  coal  producer's  operating  costs  during  the  cold  weather 
are  largely  run  up  by  the  car  shortage,  which  means  a  much 
reduced  production,  with  its  attendant  higher  cost  per  ton 
produced. 

Why  not  try  to  solve  this  problem  by  applying  the  modern 
efficiency  idea  of  getting  your  customer  somewhat  interested 
in  your  problems  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  your  low  cost 
of  production,  with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  pay  pro- 
portionately more  money  in  time  of  high  cost  of  production. 
If,  during  the  summer  months,  coal  can  be  produced  and 
transported  more  cheaply,  it  should,  under  average  condi- 
tions, be  sold  more  cheaply,  and  conversely,  it  should  bring 
a  relatively  higher  price  in  the  winter.  Why  can't  the  price 
of  coal  at  the  mine,  as  well  as  transportation  cost,  be  ad- 
justed on  a  sliding  scale?  If  the  railroad  rate  is,  say,  $1.00 
per  ton  from  mines  to  market,  it  should  be  $1.10  to  $^1.15 
during  the  four  winter  months  from  November  1  to  February 
28,  and  should  be  correspondingly  lower  for  the  four  summer 
months  from  May  1  to  August  30  and  there  might  be  an 
intermediate  rate  for  the  in-between  seasons,  that  is,  for 
March  and  April  and  September  and  October.  By  buying 
more  coal  in  the  summer  and  somewhat  less  in  the  winter,  the 
consumer  would  be  the  gainer.  Such  an  arrangement,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion, the  producer,  transportation  companies  and  the  con- 
sumer. Contracts  for  a  year's  consumption  could  be  adjusted 
accordingly  and  if  the  trade  once  becomes  used  to  the  sliding 
scale  people  will  be  quite  willing  to  adjust  their  contracts  for 
the  year  on  such  a  basis. 

The  best  coal  advertisement  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  an 
anthracite  dealer,  which  read  as  follows: 

"We  want  to  hire  storage  space  in  your  own  cellar  for  your 
own  coal  and  will  pay  you  25  cents  per  ton  for  it." 


This  exactly  covers  the  point.  An  inducement  should  be 
offered  to  the  coal  consumer  so  he  will  acquire  storage  capacity 
near  his  plant  and  all  parties  in  interest  would  benefit  by  this. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  how  is  that  to  be  brought 
about?  The  railroad  companies  have  too  many  problems  on 
their  hands  now  and  would  not  want  to  propose  a  new  rate 
structure,  because  this  would  mean  they  would  have  to  apply 
to  the  interstate  and  various  state  commissions  and  would 
probably  fear  if  they  made  the  suggestion  the  railroads  would 
be  suspected  of  somehow  trying  to  gain  undue  advantages. 
The  public  has  acquired  the  habit  of  suspecting  any  move 
which  the  railroads  may  make  on  the  theory  of  avoiding 
"Greeks  bearing  gifts."  The  coal  trade  has,  in  my  opinion, 
much  to  gain  by  putting  into  operation  the  above  arrange- 
ment and  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  coal  producers 
slioukl  take  this  up  promptly. 

F.    J.    LiSMAN. 


THE  MENACE  OF  LABOR  UNIONISM 

Chicago. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Rail w^ ay  Age  Gazette: 

Five  railroads  are  ready  and  anxious  to  spend  over  $50,- 
000,000  in  relieving  congested  freight  and  passenger  ter- 
minals at  Chicago,  but  a  few  arbitrary  union  labor  leaders 
have  tied  up  all  improvement  work  for  more  than  six  months 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  they  are  making  a 
mighty  effort  to  bind  the  railroads  for  all  time  to  come  to 
use  union  labor  only  on  all  work. 

One  railroad  desiring  to  increase  its  terminal  facilities  has 
been  able  to  build  the  concrete  foundations  for  a  new  engine 
house  only  after  heart-breaking  and  discouraging  efforts. 
Forms  were  unaccountably  loosened,  mixes  were  too  dry 
or  too  wet,  reinforcement  was  left  out  where  it  should  have 
been  put  in — everything  possible  went  wrong,  and  finally  the 
men  were  called  out. 

Another  railroad  is  erecting  freight  houses.  The  posts, 
beams,  etc.,  have  been  in  place  for  months,  yet  union  labor 
will  not  proceed  with  this  work  which  in  turn  is  delaying 
everything  else  in  the  entire  scheme  of  improvements.  Still 
another  railroad  contracted  to  erect  a  coaling  station.  This 
work  started  favorably  but  obstructions  constantly  appeared 
until  finally  all  work  stopped  with  the  calling  out  of  all 
union  workers.  Now  all  this  work  is  at  a  standstill  while 
the  railroads  are  experiencing  the  worst  terminal  congestion 
in  their  history.  What  is  the  reason  for  all  this?  Are  the 
railroads  unfair  and  trying  to  make  all  their  improvements 
with  non-union  labor?  Not  at  all;  this  work  has  all  been 
done  by  local  contractors  using  only  union  labor.  Are  wages 
low  or  conditions  bad  ?  They  are  not.  The  reason  is  simply 
this — organized  labor  in  Chicago  assumes  that  by  holding 
up  a  job  of  this  magnitude,  an  improvement  so  earnestly 
desired  by  railroads  and  the  public  in  general,  it  can  force 
an  agreement  with  the  roads  concerned  that  will  provide  for 
all  work  of  whatsoever  character  done  now  or  at  any  time  in 
the  future  in  Cook  county  to  be  performed  by  union  labor. 
The  railroads  naturally  refuse  to  yield  under  this  pressure 
to  such  an  unfair  proposal. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  Chicago  and  Illinois 
that  such  a  condition  is  allowed  to  exist.  Why  the  federal 
government,  always  so  eager  to  investigate  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade,  allows  any  organization  so  to  interrupt 
commerce  and  disrupt  trade,  in  absolute  defiance  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  men  and  corporations,  is  something 
to  wonder  at.  How  long  will  the  liberty  loving  citizens  of 
these  United  States  of  America  stand  for  this  union  labor 
menace?  Wilbur   Gordon. 


Coke  Production  in  1916. — The  total  coke  production  in 
1916  was  54,300,000  tons,  an  increase  over  1915  of  12,700,- 
000  tons,  or  30  per  cent,  and  over  1913  of  8,000.000  tons. 


Inspection  Slied  and   Yards  at  Stamford. 


The  Maintenance  of  Electric  Locomotives 


Methods  Which  Are  Used  on  the  New  Haven  to  Se- 
cure Maximum  Service  from  Its  Electrical  Equipment 


ALTHOUGH  progress  in  steam  railroad  electrification 
has  been  marked  by  radical  departures  from  early 
methods  and  great  increases  in  mileage  during  the 
past  few  years,  it  should  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
pioneer  projects  of  this  nature — the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford — remains  today  the  greatest  in  magnitude,  in  di- 
versity and  density  of  traffic  handled,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
and  successful  example  of  an  electrification  system  adaptable 
to  all  conditions  of  railroading.  It  has  been  operating  under 
serious  handicaps  from  the  beginning,  but  has  for  several 
years  maintained  excellent  records  for  reliability  and  economy. 
Probably  the  greatest  responsibility  for  the  attainment  of  such 
results  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  locomotive  and  motor  car 
equipment,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  outline  the 
system  of  inspection  and  maintenance  and  to  describe 
some  of  the  features  peculiar  to  electrical  maintenance  on 
the  New  Haven. 

The  general  features  of  the  New  Haven  electrification  have 
been  so  well  covered  in  the  technical  press  that  only  a  brief 
review  will  be  attempted  here.  The  electric  zone  includes  the 
four-track  line  from  Woodlawn  Junction,  New  York  City,  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  73  miles;  the  Harlem  River  branch  from 
New  Rochelle  (on  the  main  line)  to  Harlem  River  station, 
12  miles,  part  of  which  is  six-track  and  the  remainder  four- 
track;  a  single  track  branch  from  Stamford  to  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  eight  miles,  and  practically  all  yards  and  sidings 
within  the  zone,  the  principal  yards  being  those  at  Harlem 
River,  Oak  Point,  Westchester,  Stamford,  Bridgeport  and 
New  Haven.  The  total  includes  nearly  600  miles  of  single 
track.  Overhead  catenary  construction  is  used  throughout, 
and  the  contact  system  is  single  phase,  11,000  volts,  25-cycles. 
Nearly  all  passenger  trains  run  into  the  Grand  Central  ter- 
minal, using  the  650  volt  d.c.  third  rail  of  the  New  York 
Central  from  Woodlawn  Junction  into  the  station,  therefore 
all  equipment  for  such  service  must  operate  on  lioth  a.c.  and 
d.c;  the  freight  and  switching  locomotives,  however,  operate 
on  an  a.c.  only,  and  are  free  from  the  complication  of  the 
dual  system.  All  motors  are  of  the  series  type,  identical  in 
principle  with  the  ordinary  d.c.  railway  motor,  but  having 
laminated  fields  and  special  windings  to  adapt  them  to  the 
inductive  action  of  alternating  current.     The  total  equipment 


comprises  100  locomotives  and  27  motor  cars.  Disregarding 
several  experimental  equipments,  the  locomotives  may  be 
divided  into  three  types  as  follows : 

(a)  Passenger  locomotives  with  axle  mounted  motors, 
armature  being  mounted  on  a  hollow  shaft  or  quill  surround- 
ing the  driving  axle,  torque  being  transmitted  from  the  quill 
to  springs  imbedded  in  the  driving  wheels.  For  a.c.-d.c. 
service  between  New  Haven  or  Stamford  and  Grand  Central 
terminal. 

(b)  Freight  locomotive  with  geared  motors,  two  motors  per 


Map  of  New  Haven  Electrified  Lines 

axle  each  engaging  the  same  gear,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
quill  connected  to  the  drivers  through  springs  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  on  the  passenger  locomotives.  For  straight 
a.c.  operation  on  the  line  between  Harlem  River  and  New 
Haven. 

(c)  Switching  locomotives  with  geared  motors,  one  motor 
per  axle,  pinions  on  each  end  engaging  gears  rigidly  mounted 
on  driving  axle.     For  straight  a.c.  operation. 

Each  motor  car  has  a  four  motor  equipment,  and  is  suitable 
for  hauling  two  heavy  steel  trailers.  Twenty-one  of  the  27 
motor  cars  have  a.c.-d.c.  control  for  operating  into  the  Grand 
Central  terminal. 

There  are  in  service  now  47  a.c.-d.c.  locomotives  for  passen- 
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ger  truffle;  37  freight  imd  10  switching  locomotives,  the  latter 
two  classes  operating  on  a.c.  only. 

Service  and  Operating  Conditions 

Electrical  operation  covers  all  classes  of  service,  and  with 
sufficient  rolling  stock  to  handle  the  traffic,  auxiliary  power 
would  be  required  only  for  a  line  repair  train  and  a  small 
amount  of  switching.  The  range  of  service  includes  suburban 
traffic,  all  classes  of  local  and  express  passenger  trains,  time 
freight  and  drag  freight,  and  switching  in  all  yards  through- 
out the  zone.  An  important  part  of  the  switching  service 
is  the  spotting  of  cars  on  barges  for  transfer  by  water.  There 
is  also  one  electric  locomotive  regularly  assigned  to  a  work 
train. 

The  amount  of  electrical  equipment  now  owned  by  the 
New  Haven  is  insufficient  to  handle  all  the  traffic  in  the  elec- 
tric zone;  there  is  also  a  shortage  of  steam  motive  power 
on  the  system,  l^he  result  of  this  condition  is  that  all  elec- 
trical apparatus  is  kept  in  service  every  hour  possible,  in- 
creasing the  difficulty  of  proper  inspection  and  maintenance 
and  subjecting  the  equipment  to  frequent  overloads.  Freight 
locomotives,  intended  only  for  road  service,  are  used  for  doing 
a  large  amount  of  switching;  and  passenger  locomotives  have 
made  as  much  as  500  miles  in  a  day.  In  view  of  these  condi- 
tions it  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  maintenance  depart- 
ment that  costs  are  kept  down  to  a  reasonable  value. 

System  of  Inspection  and  Maintenance 

An  electric  locomotive  crew  is  expected  to  be  reasonably 
observant  of  the  condition  of  the  apparatus,  mechanical  and 
electrical.  A  work  book,  similar  to  that  used  in  steam  loco- 
motive practice,  is  provided  at  each  point  where  a  run  ter- 
minates, and  the  engineman  enters  in  this  book  any  defects 
observed  at  the  end  of  his  run,  also  checking  off  each  item 
in  the  book  on  which  he  has  no  report  to  make.  The  loco- 
motive is  then  turned  over  to  the  inspectors,  and  the  crew,  if 
not  relieved,  is  available  for  any  other  engine  or  trains.  The 
inspectors  (or  repair  men)  attend  to  items  noted  in  the  work 
book,  make  a  hasty  inspection,  fill  sand  boxes,  water  and 
fuel  oil  tanks  for  train  heaters,  clean  up  where  necessary, 


Partly   Dismantled   Locomotive   Truck   Showing   Axle 
Mounted  Motor 

record  repairs  made  on  the  page  of  the  work  book  opposite 
the  engineman's  report,  and  the  locomotive  is  ready  for  the 
road  again,  usually  within  a  few  minutes  of  its  arrival.  The 
principal  points  at  which  running  inspection  is  made  are 
Grand  Central  terminal,  Harlem  River,  Oak  Point,  New 
Rochelle,  Portchester,  Stamford  and  New  Haven. 

General  inspection  for  all  locomotives  and  motor  cars  is 
made  after  a  minimum  mileage  of  2,500.  Records  for  this 
inspection  are  kept  at  Stamford.  Actual  mileage  totaled  from 
runs  is  used  for  road  engines,  but  an  estimate  is  made  for 
switching  locomotives  based  on  an  average  speed  of  six  miles 
per  hour  while  in  service.  All  passenger  locomotives,  motor 
cars,  and  two  switchers  are  cared  for  at  Stamford;  all  freight 


and  the  remaining  switching  locomotives  are  ins]mted  at 
Oak  Point  yard,  on  the  Harlem  division,  this  being  the  most 
convenient  point  for  reachmg  equipment  of  the  latter  class 

Before  the  Van  Nest  shops  were  built,  some  of  the  pas- 
senger equifmient  ran  above  300,000  miles  without  a  general 
overhauling.  All  ecjuipment  now  receives  a  periodic  over- 
hauling based  on  a  mileage  of  about  150,000,  which  for  pas- 
.'^enger  locomotives  represents  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years 
time  between  shoppings.  Besides  the  usual  mechanical  repairs 
similar  to  those  on  steam  locomotives,  the  electrical  equipment 


Freight  Locomotive  Truck,  Showing  Twin  Motors  Geared  to 
Driving  Axles 

is  completely  dismantled,  commutators  turned,  and  fields  and 
armatures  impregnated  with  insulating  compound. 

General  Inspection  at  Oak  Point 

The  freight  or  switching  locomotive  which  has  completed 
2,500  miles  is  sent  to  Oak  Point.  As  soon  as  the  locomotive 
is  placed  on  the  inspection  track,  an  oiler  cleans  out  and  re- 
packs pony  truck  bearings  and  driver  boxes  requiring  atten- 
tion and  fills  up  motor  bearing  wells.  An  air  equipment 
inspector  runs  the  compressor  for  testing,  and  inspects  air 
lines,  valves  and  brakes.  The  electrical  repair  men  first  clean 
out  all  apparatus,  then  inspect  motors,  replace  brushes,  in- 
spect and  repair  switch  group  contactors,  filing  or  replacing 
burned  tips,  and  examine  in  general  all  apparatus  in  the  cab. 
Pantagraphs  are  inspected  and  tested,  and  worn  out  shoes 
and  horns  replaced.  Complete  inspection  and  necessary  re- 
pairs are  made  to  the  frame,  driving  gear  and  other  mechani- 
cal parts. 

While  freight  locomotives  receive  road  inspection  at  the 
end  of  each  run,  switching  locomotives  are  in  service  practi- 
cally 24  hours  a  day;  the  yard  crews  work  in  three  8-hour 
shifts,  the  same  locomotive  continuing  in  service  with  a 
change  of  crew  and  no  attempt  is  made  at  daily  inspection. 
If  some  defect  interfering  with  operation  is  observed  by  the 
engineman,  he  takes  the  engine  over  to  the  inspection  track 
for  repairs,  otherwise  the  switching  locomotives  receive  no 
attention  between  regular  mileage  inspections  which  are  based 
on  2,500  miles,  the  same  as  the  freight  locomotives. 

A  day  force  only,  working  nine  hours,  is  employed  for 
locomotive  inspection  at  Oak  Point.  The  work  is  usually 
done  at  the  rate  of  two  locomotives  per  day.  One  man  is 
kept  there  all  night  for  emergencies.  Altogether,  23  men 
are  employed  here  to  care  for  50  locomotives. 

A  concrete  building  adjacent  to  the  inspection  tracks  serves 
as  headquarters  for  locomotive  inspection  and  also  for  a 
large  repair  yard  nearby;  it  contains  a  storeroom,  blacksmith 
shop,  air  compressor  room,  locker  room  for  the  repair  force 
and  the  office.     Practically  all  the  machinery  in  the  place  is 
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contained  in  the  air  compressor  room  and  the  blacksmith 
shop,  which  are  used  almost  altogether  by  the  car  repair 
force.  Stepdown  transformers  in  a  separate  building  supply 
three  phase  low  tension  power  to  the  air  compressors  and 
single  phase  power  for  lighting  and  small  motors. 

Ilie  storeroom  handles  all  such  parts  as  may  be  replaced 
without  heavy  repairs;  among  the  principal  items  may  be 
mentioned  motor  brushes,  pantagraph  shoes  and  horns,  re- 
pair parts  for  switch  groups  and  oil  switches,  and  all  parts 
necessar)'  for  light  mechanical  repairs.  The  storeroom  is 
handled  in  a  similar  manner  to  others  on  the  system. 

The  shop    or  test  room  originally  contained  no    power 
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equipment,  but  a  portable  pneumatic  drill  has  been  set  up  to 
serve  as  a  drill  press.  The  principal  facilities  in  the  room 
are  those  used  for  testing.  A  novel  and  efficient  apparatus 
has  been  developed  for  testing  the  control  cable  jumpers  used 
in  multiple  unit  operation.  Another  time-saving  device  is 
that  used  for  testing  fuses;  it  consists  of  two  brass  strips 
mounted  on  a  board  to  form  a  "V,"  but  not  making  contact  at 
the  bottom.  A  fuse  of  any  size  may  be  used  to  close  the  cir- 
cuit between  the  strips,  and  a  lamp  in  the  same  circuit  indi- 
cates whether  the  fuse  is  good  or  bad.  Control  batteries  are 
cleaned  and  repaired  in  this  room,  and  a  motor-generator 
taken  from  a  locomotive  equipment  is  used  to  charge  the 
batteries. 

Aluminum  pantagraph  horns  furnish  one  of  the  most  an- 
noying items  of  maintenance,  especially  on  switching  locomo- 
tives. It  is  found  that  with  frequent  passage  over  deflectors, 
horns  will  sometimes  last  only  a  few  hundred  miles.  Some 
improvements  are  being  made  in  the  overhead  construction 
to  remedy  this  condition.  A  sheet  iron  pantagraph  shoe  is 
good  for  approximately  1,600  miles.  It  is  customary  to  fill 
the  groove  in  the  shoe  with  graphite  lubricant,  but  the  value 
of  this  is  somewhat  questionable. 

The  frequent  starting  and  stopping  of  switching  locomo- 


tives result  in  considerable  wear  and  burning  of  switch  group 
contacts,  and  this  feature  receives  particular  attention  at 
inspection.  Some  trouble  was  originally  experienced  with 
control  batteries  and  motor-generators,  due  to  lack  of  regu- 
larity in  charging  the  batteries.  This  has  been  remedied  by 
designating  certain  hours  for  battery  charging,  each  crew 
operating  the  motor-generator  for  the  first  two  hours  of  its 
shift,  the  crews  changing  at  7  a.  m.,  3  p.  m.,  and  11  p.  m. 

Oil  switches  are  regularly  overhauled  once  in  three  months, 
and  are  also  inspected  for  damage  following  short  circuits 
or  opening  under  severe  overload. 

Safety  Features 

Inspection  is  performed  over  outdoor  pits  under  contact 
wires  energized  independently  from  the  remainder  of  the 
yard  by  a  double  throw  line  and  ground  switch.  Experience 
has  shown  that  ordinary  reasonable  precautions  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  men  working  on  high  tension  apparatus;  every  pos- 
sible precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents.  A  man 
wishing  to  work  on  the  roof  of  a  locomotive  must  secure 
perniission  from  the  foreman,  then  report  to  a  specially 
designated  employee  who  opens  the  double-throw  yard  switch, 

throwing  it  from  the 
11,000  volt  line  to  the 
ground,  and  puts  a  flag 
out  at  the  switch  point. 
Each  man  has  his  own 
flag;  the  one  who  is 
working  places  his  flag 
on  an  elevated  plat- 
form facing  the  inspec- 
tion track  and  opposite 
the  track  on  which  he 
is  working;  he  also  re- 
verses a  sign  with 
"Live  Wire"  on  one 
side  and  "Dead  Wire" 
on  the  other,  which  is 
suspended  across  the 
stairway  leading  to  this 
platform. 

No  move  can  be 
made  to  restore  power 
to  the  line  until  this 
same  man  has  taken 
down  his  flag,  again 
reversed  the  sign  and 
reported  clear. 

The  track  switch 
leading  to  the  inspec- 
tion yard  is  protected 
by  a  special  lock,  the 
key  to  which  is  kept  in 
the  foreman's  office.  A 
locomotive  arriving  at 
the  switch  and  wishing 
to  enter,  signals  by  a 
push  button  at  the 
switch,  which  rings  a 
bell  in  the  office;  a  man  is  then  sent  from  the  office  with 
the  ke}-,  first  to  see  that  all  men  working  on  the  track 
are  clear,  then  to  the  switch  to  let  the  locomotive  in  the  yard. 
In  addition  to  this  precaution,  car  repair  flags  are  used, 
mounted  on  special  clamps  fitting  over  the  rail  heads,  which 
cannot  be  overturned  by  an>'thing  short  of  a  car  or  locomotive. 
The  sectionalizing  wood  insulator  in  the  overhead  contact 
line,  which  separates  the  inspection  track  circuit  from  the 
rest  of  the  yard,  does  not  have  the  wings  usually  provided  to 
make  simultaneous  contact  on  the  pantagraph  shoe  on  both 
sides  of  the  insulator.  This  obviates  the  chance  of  energizing 
a  grounded  contact  wire  when  a  locomotive  enters  the  yard, 
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which  is  a  matter  of  occasional  occurrence  when  a  locomo- 
tive passes  an  insulator  from  a  live  to  a  dead  section. 
Inspection  at  Stamford 
Stamford  is  an  extremely  busy  terminal,  for  the  maximum 
utilization  of  electrical  equipment  is  principally  dependent 
on  the  work  done  there.     Steam  and  electric  terminals  are 
combined  about  a  half-mile  east  of  the  passenger  station, 
the  electric  inspection  shed  being  adjacent  to  the  steam  loco- 
motive roundhouse.     Inspection  pits  are  located  inside  the 
shed,  and  there  is  no  trolley  wire  in  the  shed,  consequently 
no  chance  of  accident  to  repair  men,  as  no  work  is  permitted 
on  the  roof  or  on  live  parts  out  in  the  yard.     The  shed  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  containing  three  tracks  about 
85  feet  in  length. 

The  first  part  is  the  old  shop,  which  was  used  for  over- 
hauling and  heavy  repairs  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
operation,  until  the  large  shops  at  Van  Nest  were  built.   The 
principal  items  of  equipment  are  hydraulically  operated  drop 
pits  at  one  end  of  the  shop,  and  at  the  other  a  heavy  jib 
crane  of  a  hand  operated  type,  but  now  equipped  with  a 
single  phase  motor.     Machine  tools,  belt  driven  from  a  line 
sha'ft,  include  a  24-in.  lathe,  a  24-in.  shaper,  a  30-in.  drill 
press'  and  double  emery  wheels.     Spare  sets  of  drivers  with 
axle-mounted  motors   are  kept  here,   and  in  case  of  motor 
trouble  on  a  locomotive,  it  is  placed  over  the  drop  pit,  the 
driving  axle  removed  and  the  spare  substituted,  all  in  two 
hours'°time.     Drivers  are  also  replaced  for  worn  tires  or 
other  defects,  and  pony  truck  wheels,  which  are  subject  to 
rapid  flange  wear,  are  changed  here  very  quickly.    This  shop 
is  more  of  a  convenience  than  a  necessity  since  the  Van  Nest 
plant  was  completed,  but  a  great  deal  of  time  is  saved  by  its 
use.     Motor  driving  axles  are  transported  between  Stamford 
and  Van  Nest  on  a  specially  constructed  car. 

The  other  part  of  the  shed  contains  three  pit-tracks  for 


Passenger  locomotive  inspection  is  divided  into  two  classes 
light  and  heavy.  Light  inspection  is  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed for  Oak  Point;  apparatus  is  blown  out,  insulators 
cleaned,  worn  brushes  renewed,  switch  group  contact  tips 
filed  or  replaced,  master  controller,  reverser  and  interlock  con- 
tacts cleaned,  pantagraph  shoes  renewed,  air  eciuipment  and 
brakes   tested   and   adjusted,   and   all   bearings   attended  to. 


Inspection  Pit  Tracks  at  Oak  Point 

Reducing  valves  in  air  lines  are  changed  at  each  inspection, 
and  the  valves  cleaned  and  repaired  in  the  shop.  Motor 
bearing  leaks  are  discovered  by  unusually  low  oil  level  m 
the  well,  as  the  quantity  of  oil  normally  used  is  well  known. 

Heavy  inspection  occurs  at.  about  each  fourth  mileage  pe- 
riod. It  involves  principally  extra  work  on  motors.  _  All 
l)rush  holders  are  removed,  the  motors  given  an  especially 


I 


Oak  Point  Yard  and  Inspection  Tracks  Showing  Pantagraph  Inspection  Platforms  in  Foreground 


inspection  of  motor  cars  and  locomotives.  Overhead  plat- 
forms run  the  length  of  the  tracks  at  the  height  of  a  car  roof, 
for  inspection  and  work  on  pantagraphs  and  other  outside 
equipment,  and  a  man  can  walk  from  one  car  roof  to  another 
over  these  platforms.  For  testing  air  equipment,  the  com- 
pressor on  a  locomotive  is  operated  on  600  volts  d.c.  from 
an  overhead  insulated  line  provided  with  contact  points  at 
frequent  intervals  to  which  a  hook  on  the  end  of  a  pole  is 
hung,  connected  to  a  lead  which  is  run  to  the  compressor. 
This  lead  is  fused  near  the  top  of  the  pole  for  protection  of 
the  line  and  apparatus. 


good  cleaning  and  paint  applied  where  needed.  Magnet 
valves  in  the  control  system  are  also  cleaned.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  system  is  effective  in  preventing  fiashovers 
and  grounds  due  to  an  excessive  amount  of  dirt  in  motors. 
Insulation  tests  are  made  on  grid  resistors,  as  neglect  of  this 
feature  has  been  found  to  result  in  trouble  from  grounded 
resistance. 

An  itemized  inspection  card  is  issued  for  a  locomotive 
when  it  is  brought  to  the  shed,  on  which  each  inspector  or 
repair  man,  when  his  work  is  completed,  signs  his  name  op- 
posite the  item  he  has  attended  to.     There  are  five  or  six 
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men  working  on  a  locomotive  at  one  time,  and  the  best  effi- 
ciency is  obtained  by  assigning  certain  items  to  one  man, 
and  having  him  attend  to  those  same  items  for  each  locomo- 
tive he  works  on.  Day  and  night  shifts  are  worked  at  Stam- 
ford, the  usual  rate  at  which  work  is  done  is  two  light  and 
one  heavy  locomotive  inspection  by  the  day  force,  and  one 
light  locomotive  and  two  motor  cars  inspections  at  night. 
Ninety  men  are  employed  to  take  care  of  49  locomotives,  27 
motor  cars  and  50  trailers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  state  that  each  trailer  has  electric  heaters, 
storage  battery  for  lighting  and  a  motor  generator  to  charge 
the  batteries,  operated  by  a  power  line  from  the  motor  car, 
also  multiple  unit  control  lines  and  master  controllers,  so 
that  a  train  may  be  operated  from  a  trailer  as  well  as  from  a 
motor  car. 

The  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  steam  locomotive  round- 
house was  increased  considerably  by  the  substitution  of  an 
•electric  locomotive  compressor  motor  for  a  gasoline  engine 
formerly  used  to  drive  the  turntable.  The  motor  operates 
on  either  single  phase  or  600  volts  d.c,  one  being  available 
in  case  of  failure  of  the  other.  The  installation  is  entirely 
the  work  of  the  local  shop  force. 

Terminal  Inspection  at  Grand  Central 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  work  at  the  Grand 
Central  terminal  on  account  of  the  congestion  at  this  point. 
Six  men  in  the  day  and  two  at  night  attend  to  terminal  in- 
spection and  emergency  repair.  The  work  must  be  done  as 
■quickly  as  possible,  also  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  as  delays 
on  the  terminal  division  are  disastrous;  the  slightest  delay 
or  loss  of  time,  even  though  it  does  not  involve  stopping  the 
train,  is  cause  for  a  complaint  and  investigation.  Light 
movements  into  or  out  of  the  terminal  are  kept  down  to  a 
minimum;  it  is  only  when  the  prevailing  direction  of  traffic 
•demands  locomotives  at  another  point,  that  they  are  moved 
from  the  terminal  without  trains. 

Special  Features  of  Electric  Locomotives 

There  are  numerous  equipment  details  of  special  interest 
as  showing  the  part  taken  by  the  maintenance  department 


Inspection   Shed  at  Stamford 

in  overcoming  difficulties  and  influencing  the  design  of  new 
apparatus.  The  step-down  transformer  (11,000  to  .350 
volts)  is  a  good  illustration.  On  the  first  locomotives,  au*"o 
transformers  were  used,  but  since  the  low  tension  winding 
was  part  of  the  high  tension  circuit  between  pantagraph  and 
ground,  the  low  tension  was  necessarily  a  grounded  circuit; 
the  result  was  a  heavy  short  circuit  and  bad  burn-out  Avhen- 
€ver  a  motor  grounded.  The  newer  locomotives  all  have 
two-winding  transformers  with  ungrounded  secondaries  and 


ground  detector  lamps  which  enable  insulation  trouble  to 
be  located  and  cleared  up  before  any  damage  is  done.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  here  that  transformer  trouble  is  practically 
unknown,  there  being  Ijut  one  bum-out  on  record  on  more 
than  fifty  freight  and  switching  locomotives. 

Forced  ventilation  of  air  compressors  is  a  novel  scheme 
developed  by  the  maintenance  department;  a  pipe  conducts 
the  air  from  the  blower  to  a  jacket  on  the  cylinder.  The 
batter}'  power  for  the  control  is  protected  by  a  reverse  cur- 
rent relay  between  the  motor-generator  and  the  battery;  this 
prevents  a  rapid  discharge  of  the  battery  into  the  motor  gen- 
erator that  would  otherwise  occur  when  power  is  cut  off. 
Experience  with  wooden  reverser  drums  has  shown  this  ma- 


Stamford    Roundhouse   and   Turntable   Adjacent   to    Electric 
Inspection  Shed 

terial  to  be  unsuitable  on  account  of  insecurity  of  wooden 
scrfew  fastenings  and  liability  of  the  wood  to  char  when  the 
metal  is  heated  by  poor  contact.  Micarta  has  been  found 
much  more  satisfactory,  but  the  metal  spider  construction  sim- 
ilar to  a  street  car  controller  is  the  best.  Motor  brushes  were 
originally  supplied  with  flexible  copper  shunts,  but  owing 
to  trouble  with  loose  and  broken  connections,  the  shunts 
are  now  omitted  and  dependence  placed  on  the  brush  holder 
contact  as  in  d.c.  railway  motor  practice. 

Single  phase  locomotives,  when  built  for  high  speed  serv- 
ice, carry  somewhat  more  weight  than  is  necessary  for  trac- 
tion. This  statement  is  true  of  the  New  Haven  freight  loco- 
motives, which  are  built  for  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour  and 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  cannot  slip  their  drivers. 
The  nominal  rating  for  trailing  load  is  1,500  tons,  but  as 
the  speed  is  somewhat  high  for  freight  service,  a  considerable 
advantage  was  gained  in  two  of  the  locomotives  by  changing 
the  gear  ratio  for  a  slightly  lower  speed  and  greater  drawbar 
pull,  giving  a  rating  of  1,900  tons  trailing  load,  and  estab- 
lishing a  very  fair  ratio  between  locomotive  weight  and  trac- 
tive effort.  The  switching  locomotives,  which  are  designed 
for  low  speed  and  have  all  their  weight  on  drivers,  are  worked 
right  up  to  the  limit  of  adhesion.  The  overload  tractive  effort 
])ossible  with  the  freight  locomotives  makes  necessary  some 
precautions  to  prevent  overloading  of  motors.  There  is  a 
temperature  indicator  in  the  cab,  operated  by  a  push  button 
connected  in  circuit  with  the  control  battery  and  a  resistance 
wire  imbedded  in  a  motor  field;  this  is  of  some  value,  but  is 
not  depended  on  for  short  heavy  overloads;  the  ammeter  in 
the  cab  is  watched  more  closely  and  1,800  amperes  for  seven 
minutes  is  given  as  the  permissible  limit  for  short  time  over- 
load in  starting  a  train. 

Excessive  speed  on  a  geared  locomotive  may  result  in 
bursted  armature  bands  and  damaged  windings.  These  loco- 
motives are  therefore  equipped  with  speed  limit  relays  having 
potential  and  current  windings  connected  in  motor  circuits 
and  operate  at  a  certain  definite  relation  between  motor  volt- 
age and  current,  that  relation  depending  only  on  the  speed 
of  the  motor.     The  freight  locomotive  limit  is  45  miles  per 
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hour,  while  the  same  type  of  machine  in  passenger  service 
has  a  limit  of  56  miles  per  hour. 

The  original  New  Haven  passenger  locomotives  have  no 
speed  limit  devices,  as  they  are  probably  the  best  adapted  to 
high  speed  of  any  locomotive  ever  built,  considered  as  to  the 
effects  on  either  track  or  equipment.  The  drawback  to  this 
design  is  the  limited  amount  of  motor  capacity  that  can  be 
applied  to  one  axle  within  clearance  limits. 

All  locomotive  motors  now  in  service  have  resistance  leads 
between  armature  winding  and  commutator,  to  limit  the  local 
current  induced  when  a  coil  is  short  circuited  by  the  brushes. 
This  type  of  motor  is  quite  dependable,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  original  armature  windings,  in  service  for 
ten  years,  have  received  no  repairs,  and  motor  burnouts  can 
always  be  traced  to  abuse  of  equipment.  The  latest  motor 
cars  have  a  type  of  motor  without  resistance  leads,  but  with 
a  more  complicated  field  winding,  known  as  a  doubly-fed 
single-phase  motor.  It  has  somewhat  better  weight  efficiency 
than  the  older  type  and  promises  to  give  even  better  mainte- 
nance results. 


LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  EXTENDS  ABSO- 
LUTE-PERMISSIVE SIGNALING 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  recently  put  in  service  113 
miles  of  single-track  automatic  block  signals  on  its  Knox- 
ville  division,  making  a  continuous  installation  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  to  Etowah,  Tenn.,  351  miles;  and  has  com- 
pleted an  installation  of  63  miles  between  Calera,  Ala.,  and 
Montgomery.  These  sections  are  single-track  and  the  "abso- 
lute-permissive" scheme  of  control,  which  has  been  used  in 
all  single-track  automatic  signaling  installed  on  this  road 
since  1913,  was  adopted.    This  arrangement  has  been  such  a 


<uid  the  larger  size  20  cells.  At  locations  where  betwceen  20 
and  40  cells  are  used  a  Massey,  style  K,  battery  well  is  pro- 
vided, and  where  over  40  cells  are  required  they  are  housed 
in  a  Mas.scy,  style  C,  well. 

Cypress  trunking  with  1^^-in.  groove  conforming  to  R.  S. 

A.  specifications  is  used  throughout.  All  trunking  except  that 
crossing  under  tracks  is  installed  above  ground  and  is  not 
painted.  In  all  cases  where  trunking  passes  under  tracks,  the 
groove  is  filled  with  pitch  after  the  wires  are  in  place. 

A  new  pole  line  was  built  to  carry  the  line  circuits,  it  be- 
ing the  policy  of  this  company  to  carry  its  signal  wires  on 
its  own  poles.  The  railroad  company's  despatching  and  mes- 
sage circuits  have  been  transferred  to  this  line  so  that  all  of 
the  L.  &  N.  line  circuits  are  now  on  the  company's  pole  line. 
The  poles  are  spaced  150  ft.  apart  and  are  chestnut,  Western 
Union  Standard,  class  B.  All  cross-arms  are  10-ft.,  10-in. 
long,  of  Washington  fir.  No.  12  copper-clad  wire  is  used 
for  all  signal  control  and  indicator  circuits,  and  No.  10  cop- 
per-clad is  used  for  the  common  wire. 

Track  circuit  conditions  on  this  line  are  ideal,  rock  bal- 
last being  used  throughout.  The  longest  track  section  is 
4,500  ft.     The  rail  joints  are  each  bonded  with  two  No.  8 

B.  W.  G.  galvanized  iron  bond  wires  except  through  tunnels 
and  road  crossings  where  two  No.  6  B.  &  S.  copper-clad  wires 
are  used.  Bond  wire  protectors  are  provided  throughout. 
The  track  battery  is  Edison  primary  caustic  soda  battery, 
500  a.  h.  capacity,  the  usual  arrangement  being  three  cells 
in  multiple.  Track  relays  of  1.9-ohms  are  being  used  in 
these  installations  instead  of  the  4-ohm.  Derails,  pipe- 
connected  to  the  switch  stand,  have  been  installed  on  all  main 
line  switches  except  cross-overs. 

In  the  use  of  switch  indicators,  the  general  practice  was 
followed,  i.  e.,  placing  them  at  switches  that  are  not  in  close 


Typical  Double  Locations  at  Ends  of  Sidings 


decided  success  on  the  L.  &  N.  and  is  liked  so  well  by  division 
officers  that  it  is  contemplated  changing  the  method  of  control 
of  the  signals  between  Lafollette  and  Corbin  from  the  old  style 
circuits  for  single-track  automatic  work  to  the  absolute-per- 
missive scheme. 

The  signal  mechanisms  used  in  these  installations  are  the 
model  2 A,  base-of-mast  type  made  by  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company,  giving  indications  in  the  upper  quadrant. 
All  relays,  switch  boxes,  and  switch  indicators  were  supplied 
by  the  same  manufacturer.  Steel  enameled  semaphore  blades 
were  used  on  all  signals.  The  lighting  is  by  oil  lamps  with 
long-time  burners.  The  marker  lights  have  lunar  white 
roundels. 

One  special  feature  of  construction  is  the  use  of  concrete 
boxes,  instead  of  chutes,  to  house  track  batteries,  and  larger 
concrete  boxes,  in  place  of  battery  vaults,  for  signal  batteries. 
The  smaller  size  has  a  capacity  of  six  cells  of  BSCO  battery. 


proximity  to  a  signal  location,  and  at  long  industry  switches 
where  the  complete  train  can  enter  and  not  occupy  the  main 
track  while  switching.  At  cross-overs  there  is  a  switch  box 
at  each  end.  Signal  control  circuits  are  broken  through  the 
box  on  the  main  track  end  of  the  cross-over,  the  Jdox  on  the 
siding  end  merely  shunting  the  main  track  when  the  switch 
is  open. 

These  installations  were  made  by  the  signal  construction 
forces  of  the  L.  &  N.,  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
signal  foreman  and  his  assistant.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
foregoing  details  to  F.  H.  Bagley,  assistant  signal  engineer. 


Coal  Shortage  In  Switzerland. — ^The  Swiss  State  Rail- 
ways, owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  coal,  which  previously  has 
been  imported  from  Germany,  recently  announced  that  they 
would  be  forced  to  reduce  railroad  traffic  by  one-third,  begin- 
ning February  15. 


I.  C.  C.  Prescribes  Partial  Code  of  Car  Service  Rules 


Report   On   Freight   Congestion.    Rules    Prescribed   for 
Coal,  Refrigerator  and  Ventilated  Cars.   Dissenting  Report, 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 20,  issued  a  report  by  Commissioner  McChord 
on  the  car  supply  investigation.  Without  awaiting  the 
result  of  its  recommendation  to  Congress  in  its  annual  report 
of  December  1  that  the  commission  be  given  authority  in 
law  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  inter- 
change and  return  of  cars,  although  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  for  that  purpose,  the  commission  found  that  the  car 
service  rules  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  open-top  coal  and  coke  cars  and  to  railroad 
owned  and  controlled  refrigerator,  heater,  ventilated  and  in- 
sulated cars,  are  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they  differ 
from  car  service  rules  prescribed  in  the  report.  Action  with 
regard  to  car  service  rules  for  application  to  other  classes  of 
cars  is  deferred  pending  the  appointment  by  the  railway  exec- 
utives of  a  committee  vested  with  plenary  powers  to  co-operate 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington 
in  securing  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  cars. 

Commissioner  Clark  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which 
Commissioners  Clements  and  Hall  concurred,  saying  he  is 
unable  to  agree  with  the  majority  report  either  as  to  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  and  of  the  powers  of  the  commission  to  issue 
such  an  order,  or  as  to  the  conclusions  reached  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  such  an  order  or  the  propriety  of  the  order  issued. 
An  abstract  of  Commissioner  McChord's  report  is  as  follows : 

Report  of  the  Commission 

The  present  conditions  of  car  distribution  throughout  the 
United  States  have  no  parallel  in  our  history.  In  some  ter- 
ritories the  railroads  have  furnished  but  a  small  part  of  the 
cars  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  staple  articles  of  com- 
merce, such  as  coal,  grain,  lumber,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  consequence  mills  have  shut  down,  prices  have  advanced, 
perishable  articles  of  great  value  have  been  destroyed,  and 
hundreds  of  carloads  of  food  products  have  been  delayed  in 
reaching  their  natural  markets.  In  other  territories  there 
have  been  so  many  cars  on  the  lines  of  the  carriers  and  in 
their  terminals  that  transportation  service  has  been  thrown 
into  unprecedented  confusion,  long  delays  in  transit  have 
been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  the  operation  of 
established  industrial  activities  has  been  made  uncertain  and 
difficult.  These  conditions  have  made  necessary  a  far-reach- 
ing irvestigation  by  the  commission  and  now  urgently  demand 
prompt,  decisive  action. 

In  response  to  many  complaints  the  commission,  on  No- 
vember 4,  1916,  entered  upon  a  general  investigation  cover- 
ing all  sections  of  the  United  States.  A  hearing  was  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  witnesses  representing  substantially  all 
of  the  principal  carriers  of  the  country  were  examined  with 
reference  to  their  supply  and  use  of  freight  cars.  Evidence 
on  the  part  of  shippers  and  consignees  was  also  taken.  For 
some  time  prior  to  the  commission's  investigation  there  had 
been  a  general  misuse  of  freight  cars  by  substantially  all  of 
the  respondent  carriers.  The  substance  of  these  misuses  was 
the  failure  to  observe  A.  R.  A.  car  service  rules  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
which  provide  for  the  return  of  cars  to  the  owning  roads.  The 
failure  to  observe  these  rules  became  a  common  practice  as 
the  volume  of  traffic  increased  during  the  past  few  months. 
Cars  received  for  a  line  haul  by  foreign  carriers  were  used 
for  continuous  local  service  on  those  lines  and  those  received 
for  switch  movements  received  the  same  usage.  These  prac- 
tices were  frankly  admitted  by  substantially  all  carriers,  and 
while  on  behalf  of  some  lines  a  desire  to  observe  car  service 
rules  was  expressed,  it  was  stated  that  they  could  not  do  so 


unless  other  lines  would  also  conform  to  those  rule?.  The 
misuses  of  equipment  resulted  in  depriving  the  owning  lines 
of  cars  which  they  had  provided,  in  diverting  such  cars  from 
the  normal  channels  to  the  transportation  of  other  commodi- 
ties in  other  territories,  in  reducing  in  large  measure  the  abil- 
ity of  certain  carriers  to  serve  the  shippers  and  consignees  of 
freight  located  on  their  lines  and  the  lines  of  their  connec- 
tions, and  in  denying  to  many  shippers  and  consignees  such 
transportation  facilities  as  were  necessary  to  them  and  such 
as  they  would  have  received  if  freight  cars  had  been  handled 
in  accordance  with  car  service  rules.  Embargoes  were  placed 
by  some  lines  against  the  movement  of  their  own  coal  cars 
beyond  their  rails,  for  which  they  gave  the  explanation  that 
such  measures  were  necessary  in  order  to  retain  on  their  own 
lines  sufficient  coal  cars  to  serve  the  communities  dependent 
on  them  for  fuel — a  practice  which  had  been  held  unlawful 
in  Missouri  &  Illinois  Coal  Co.  v.  /.  C.  R.  R.,  22  I.  C.  C.  39. 

Following  the  disclosure  of  these  and  other  facts  of  record, 
and  on  November  14,  1916,  while  the  hearing  was  still  in 
progress,  the  carriers  were  requested  by  the  presiding  com- 
missioner to  return  foreign  open-top  cars  and  refrigerator  cars 
to  the  owning  lines,  either  loaded  or  empty,  without  delay 
To  this  request  all  of  the  carriers  which  were  represented 
at  the  hearing  gave  their  assent  and  filed  severally  their  in- 
structions for  such  return  of  these  cars.  At  the  hearing  the 
carriers  were  requested  to  lift  the  embargoes  which  had  been 
placed  against  the  movement  of  their  coal  cars  beyond  their 
rails. 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation  it  was  suggested 
to  the  carriers  that  prompt  action  be  taken  by  their  executives 
to  relieve  the  deplorable  conditions.  In  response  to  this  sug- 
gestion, at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
on  November  15  a  Conference  Committee  on  Car  Efficiency 
was  created  "to  sit  constantly  in  Washington,  to  deal  with  the 
car  situation."  That  committee  and  the  Car  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  Association,  the  latter  being 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  car  service  committee,  went  to 
Louisville  and  held  an  informal  conference  with  the  presiding 
commissioner.  At  this  conference,  with  reference  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  car  efficiency  committee,  Mr.  C.  H.  Markham, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  read  a  statement  in  which, 
among  other  things,  it  was  said: 

The  American  Railway  Association  has  delegated  full  authority  to  this 
committee  to  handle  the  car  interchange  question.  We  propose  to  increase 
the  per  diem  charges  on  December  1,  on  which  date  we  expect  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  demurrage  charges  will  go  into  eflfect.  We  also  propose 
to  put  into  effect  penalties  for  diversion  of  and  delays  to  equipment  on 
January   1,  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

This  committee  took  up  its  work  in  Washington  and  at 
once  directed  the  return  of  open-top  cars  and  fruit  refrigerator 
and  heater  cars  to  the  owning  lines.  On  December  1  the  car 
efficiency  committee  took  action  with  reference  to  the  reloca- 
tion of  box  cars.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  diversion  and  misuse  of  foreign  refriger- 
ator cars  and  coal  cars  the  commission's  inspectors  dav  after 
day  reported  numerous  instances  of  such  diversion  and  mis- 
use. Similar  reports  were  made  to  the  commission  by  a  num- 
l)er  of  individual  carriers.  It  appeared  that  the  car  efficiency 
committee  was  not  securing  obedience  to  its  directions 
*  *  *  (The  report  here  quotes  telegrams  interchanged  on 
December  4,  5  and  6  between  Commissioner  INIcChord  and 
C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  expressing 
the  disappointment  of  the  commission  in  the  progress  made  by 
the  committee  on  car  efficiency  and  doubt  about  the  commit- 
tee's power,  and  stating  that  unless  the  conference  committee 
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is  given  sufficient  power  and  uses  it,  without  hesitation  in  its 
co-operation  with  the  Interstate  Coninicrce  Commission,  and 
unless  the  individual  carriers  obey  its  orders,  no  good  results 
can  be  obtained  by  such  co-operation.  Mr.  Markham  replied 
that  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  had 
conferred  with  Mr.  McChord  at  Louisville,  was  but  tempo- 
rary and  referred  to  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  in  New  York.) 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  was  held  in  New  York  on  December  5.  On 
that  date,  in  order  that  that  committee  might  have  a  full 
understanding  of  the  commission's  position,  a  telegram  was 
sent  to  George  Hodges  then  at  New  York  City,  repeating  the 
telegrams  above  referred  to.  At  that  meeting  the  work  of  the 
car  efficiency  committee  was  delegated  to  the  car  service  com- 
mittee, which,  as  reconstituted,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Park, 
Pearson,  Sheaffer,  Worthington  and  Fairfax  Harrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Railway,  its  chairman,  by  whom  a 
statement  was  submitted  to  the  commission  defining  the 
pMJwers  of  the  car  service  committee. 

On  December  15  tlie  car  service  committee  issued  its  cir- 
cular No.  3,  which  amended  and  interpreted  the  circular  of 
December  1. 

The  record  before  us,  as  well  as  the  numerous  complaints 
received  by  the  commission  daily  from  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  shows  that  the  present  car  shortage  conditions 
are  serious  and  require  immediate  relief.  The  supply  of 
coal  in  many  communities  is  inadequate,  and  the  prices  de- 
manded are  very  high.  Public  service  companies,  which  fur- 
nish light,  heat  and  power  to  cities  and  towns,  face  a  possible 
interruption  of  this  indispensable  service  through  lack  of 
fuel.  At  the  time  of  the  hearing  some  of  the  carriers  them- 
selves had  but  two  or  three  days'  supply  of  coal,  ethers  had 
entirely  exhausted  their  stored  supply  and  were  dependent 
upon  the  daily  movement  of  loaded  coal  cars  for  their  motive 
power.  Commercial  coal  was  being  confiscated  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  its  resultant  loss  of  immediate  supply  to  the  in- 
tended consignees.  In  the  event  of  severely  cold  weather 
which  every  winter  brings,  a  continuation  of  present  condi- 
tions will  inevitably  cause  hardship  and  suffering. 

The  need  of  restoring  to  their  proper  uses  railroad  owned 
or  controlled  refrigerator  cars  and  heater,  ventilated,  and 
insulated  cars  is  not  less  urgent.  Lack  of  timely  and  adequate 
supply  of  cars  suitable  for  such  service  has  already  caused 
severe  losses.  A  large  proportion  of  those  classes  of  cars 
have  left  the  rails  of  certain  originating  carriers  and  although 
some  are  being  returned,  their  home  movement  is  slow,  while 
others  are  used  for  the  local  movement  of  dead  freight  on 
foreign  lines.  The  misuse  of  foreign  refrigerator  cars  .has 
continued  notwithstanding  the  directions  for  their  return  to 
the  owning  lines. 

On  many  southern  and  western  lines  the  available  supply 
of  box  cars  is  but  a  fractional  part  of  those  which  would  be 
required  to  move  the  traffic  offered.  The  flow  of  traffic  north- 
bound and  eastbound  has  carried  box  cars  from  the  origi- 
nating lines  into  central  freight  association,  trunk  line,  and 
New  England  territories.  At  many  points  in  these  territories 
there  are  large  accumulations  of  cars  due  to  many  causes, 
such  as  the  unprecedented  traffic,  lack  of  adequate  yard, 
trackage,  warehouse  and  elevator  facilities,  insufficient  motive 
power,  inefficient  operation,  lack  of  ocean-carrying  space,  the 
holding  of  cars  by  shippers  and  consignees  for  speculative 
purposes,  and  the  failure  of  consignees  to  unload  promptly. 
The  result  is  slow  movement  and  disorganized  service,  con- 
ditions to  which  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cars  on  line 
would  give  relief. 

Abuses  Continue 

Urgent  as  is  the  need  of  relief  for  these  conditions  the 
respondents,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  failed  to  afford 
such  relief.     Thev  have  assured  the  commission  that  they 


would  put  a  stop  to  the  diversion  and  misuse  of  foreign  open- 
to])  cars  and  refrigerator  cars,  and  would  return  those  cars 
to  their  owners  without  delay,  but  since  that  assurance  was 
given  hundreds  of  instances  of  diversion  and  misuse  have 
been  called  to  our  attention  by  owning  lines  and  by  our 
inspectors.  While  there  has  been  some  response  on  the  part 
of  some  carriers  to  the  commission's  efforts  to  restore  cars 
suitable  for  the  transportation  of  coal  and  perishable  prod- 
ucts to  their  proper  channels,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  still 
a  general  misuse  of  such  equipment.  We  have  received  many 
appeals  not  only  from  shippers  but  from  carriers  for  the  entry 
of  a  formal  order  to  remedy  the  situation.  For  the  purpose 
of  affording  the  carriers  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon 
the  question,  the  respondents  were  ordered  to  show  cause  on 
December  28,  1916— 

why  an  order  should  not  be  entered  requiring  respondents  to  return  to  their 
owners,  without  diversion  or  misuse,  all  foreign  open-top  cars  and  all  rail- 
road owned  or  conti  oiled  refrigerator,  heater,  ventilated,  and  insulated 
cars  after  being  unloaded  at  destination,  either  loaded  or  empty  (a)  direct, 
if  belonging  to  direct  connections,  (f>)  through  the  proper  home  route  if  be- 
longing to  other  than  direct  connections;  or  in  accordance  with  such  other 
rules  as  may  be   found  reasonable  and  be   prescribed; 

And  to  return  all  other  foreign  freight  cars  to  their  owners  in  accord- 
ance with  car  service  rules,  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation or  to  effect  a  relocation  of  such  cars  in  accordance  with  such  other 
rules  as  may  be   found   reasonable  and  be   prescribed. 

At  the  hearing  on  this  order  further  testimony  was  taken 
and  there  was  some  argumentative  discussion  of  the  issues 
before  us.  The  car  service  committee  asks  that  no  car  service 
rules  be  prescribed  by  order  prior  to  March  1,  1917.  When 
analyzed,  the  reasons  stated  for  opposing  the  entry  of  an  order 
at  this  time  prescribing  such  rules  are  (1)  that  the  code  of 
car  service  rules  now  in  effect  is  practically  new,  and,  on 
experience,  may  require  amendment;  (2)  that  a  prompter 
movement  of  cars  in  the  future  may  be  expected  by  reason 
of  the  per  diem  increase  from  45  cents  to  75  cents,  the  pro- 
gressive demurrage  charges  recently  made  effective,  and  the 
application  on  January  1,  1917,  of  the  diversion  penalty  to 
open-top  cars  and  refrigerator  cars,  and  on  March  1,  1917, 
to  all  other  cars;  (3)  that  the  code  of  car  service  rules  can 
not  be  applied  to  box  cars  consistently  with  the  directions 
which  have  been  given  by  the  car  service  committee  for  the 
distribution  of  box  cars  without  regard  to  ov^oiership;  (4) 
that  the  code  of  car  service  rules  is  not  sufficiently  flexible 
to  provide  for  peculiar  and  difficult  situations  which  may 
arise;  (5)  that  the  penalty  of  $5,000  provided  in  section  16 
of  the  act  for  a  violation  of  an  order  of  the  commission  made 
under  section  15,  is  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  offense  of 
diverting  a  single  car.  We  find  these  reasons  wholly  uncon- 
vincing in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  open-top  coal  cars  and  re- 
frigerator cars.  It  is  true  that  the  present  code  of  car  service 
rules  appears  to  require  some  amendment.  But  the  entry  of 
an  order  by  the  commission  would  not  preclude  the  further 
modification  or  revision  of  those  rules  upon  a  proper  showing 
of  reasonable  necessity  therefor.  Likewise  the  anticipated 
prompter  movement  of  cars  presents  no  sufficient  reason  for 
withholding  an  order,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on 
January  13,  1917,  the  diversion  penalty  was  entirely  removed. 

The  increased  per  diem  and  the  progressive  demurrage 
charges  may  to  some  extent  facilitate  the  movement  of  equip- 
ment, but  they  are  unlikely  to  prevent  the  diversion  and  mis- 
use of  cars  at  a  time  when  the  demands  for 'transportation 
are  so  great.  In  any  event  they  are  factors  consistent  with 
an  order  for  the  observance  of  reasonable  car  service  rules  and 
which,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  effective,  would  promote 
such  observance.  Should  the  request  of  the  car  service  com- 
mittee that  no  order  be  entered  prior  to  March  1,  1917,  be 
granted,  the  winter  months  will  have  passed  without  such  re- 
lief as  an  order  can  afford. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Associ- 
ation also  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  entry  of  an  order  at 
this  time,  but  the  testimony  given  in  behalf  of  that  committee 
added  nothing  material  to  the  objection  of  the  car  service 
committee  above  referred  to.     Certain  respondents,  notably 
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tlie  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  expressed  the  desire  that 
an  order  be  entered. 

In  opposing  the  entry  of  an  order  requiring  the  return  of 
box  cars  to  the  owning  roads,  the  car  service  committee  points 
out  that  in  its  efforts  to  secure  a  relocation  of  such  cars  the 
oviTiership  principle  has  been  wholly  disregarded.  The  re- 
quirement that  box  cars  be  delivered  to  southern  and  western 
connections  in  stated  percentages  in  excess  of  receipts  is 
admittedly  an  emergency  measure  and  our  findings  herein 
will  not  be  inconsistent  therewith. 

The  substance  of  the  position  of  the  car  service  committee 
is  that  the  relocation  of  cars  may  be  properly  left  to  its  ac- 
tivities. The  propriety  of  this  course  is  made  doubtful  by  the 
fact  that  the  car  service  committee  has  not  been  adequately 
empowered  to  deal  with  the  situation,  and  has  not  secured  the 
effective  co-operation  of  the  carriers  as  a  whole.  Although  we 
were  assured  that  a  committee  would  be  constituted  with  full 
powers,  this  was  not  done.  The  powers  of  the  car  service 
committee  to  secure  the  relocation  of  cars  by  the  respondents 
are  recommendatory  in  character.  That  it  has  not  been  able 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a  substantial  number  of  the  re- 
spondents is  conclusively  shown  by  its  circular  No.  5 ,  Decem- 
ber 18.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  car  service  committee,  although  acting  with  wholly 
insufficient  power  and  without  the  support  of  some  of  the 
largest  railroad  systems,  have  made  an  earnest  and  intelli- 
gent effort  to  bring  relief  to  existing  car  service  conditions. 

Immediately  following  the  hearing  on  December  28  the 
president  of  the  American  Railway  Association  notified  the 
commission  through  one  of  its  members  that  the  chairman 
of  the  car  service  committee  had  resigned,  and  that  this  com- 
mittee would  be  transferred  from  Washington  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  Subsequently  an  illuminating  statement  of  the 
situation,  fully  set  out  in  the  appendix,  was  transmitted  to 
the  commission. 

The  Commission's  Authority 

While  the  question  of  the  commission's  jurisdiction  to  enter 
an  order  requiring  the  carriers  to  observe  reasonable  rules  for 
the  exchange,  interchange,  and  return  of  cars  used  in  inter- 
state transportation  has  not  been  questioned  upon  this  record, 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  general  discussion  of  that  ques- 
tion and  others  relating  to  car  shortage  found  in  our  last 
annual  report.  What  was  there  discussed  covered  several 
phases  of  car  supply  and  distribution.  It  was  made  the  basis 
of  recommendations  that  the  commission  be  given  a  specific 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  governing  interchange  of 
cars.  *  *  *  But  for  the  purposes  of  the  issue  imme- 
diately before  us  we  think  the  powers  conferred  by  the  act 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  require  the  observance  of  rules 
for  car  service  found  on  this  record  to  be  reasonable  and 
which  in  large  measure  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the 
respondents  themselves. 

In  Missouri  &  Illinois  Coal  Co.  v.  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  supra, 
it  appeared  that  the  Illinois  Central  had  established  a  rule 
prohibiting  the  sending  of  its  coal  cars  loaded  with  coal  to  the 
lines  of  certain  designated  carriers  in  order  to  retain  on  its 
own  line  sufficient  cars  to  serve  the  communities  dependent 
on  it  for  fuel.  This  rule  was  attacked  as  unlawful.  It 
was  held  that  the  temporary'  confiscation  by  carriers  of  the 
cars  of  other  railroads  and  the  placing  of  embargoes  against 
cars  being  sent  off  the  lines  of  the  owners  are  alike  unlawful 
and  that  the  railroads  would  be  expected  to  make  such  rules 
for  the  return  of  cars  as  would  terminate  such  abuses  *  *  * 
with  respect  to  the  exchange,  interchange,  and  return  of 
cars  used  upon  through  routes  and  for  the  operation  of  such 
through  routes,  and  that  where  they  have  failed  in  this  respect 
the  commission  is  empowered  to  determine  the  individual  or 
joint  regulation  or  practice  that  is  just,  fair,  and  reasonable. 
The  power  of  the  commission  to  require  a  carrier  to  permit 


its  cars  to  move  from  its  line  to  the  rails  of  a  foreign  line  was 
clearly  defined,  and  it  is  a  necessary  corollary  that  the  ob- 
servance of  a  reasonable  rule  for  the  return  of  such  cars  to 
the  owning  line  may  also  be  required.  Section  1  requires  the 
carriers  subject  to  the  act —  *  *  *  ^  establish  through 
routes,  *  *  *  to  make  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  exchange,  interchange,  and  return  of  cars 
used  therein  *  *  *.  Section  13  gives  the  commission 
full  authority  at  any  time  to  institute  an  inquiry,  on  its  own 
motion,  in  any  case  and  to  proceed  with  any  inquiry  instituted 
on  its  own  motion  as  though  it  had  been  appealed  to. 

We  have  been  asked  by  shipping  interests  to  invoke  the 
provisions  of  sections  1 2  and  20  of  the  act.  It  is  asserted  that 
in  so  far  as  the  present  car  service  rules  of  the  carriers  are 
reasonable,  but  are  not  observed,  we  are  authorized  to  require 
their  observance  by  writ  of  mandamus.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  an  order  may  be  made  by  the  commission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13,  and  it  is  argued  that  if  neither  of  these 
remedies  were  available  the  carriers  might  easily  nullify  tlie 
requirements  of  section  1  with  respect  to  reasonable  rules  gov- 
erning the  exchange,  interchange,  and  return  of  cars.  The 
contention  is  that,  although  it  has  been  held  that  if  a  car 
service  regulation  or  practice  of  the  carriers  is  found  to  be 
unreasonable  and  in  violation  of  the  act,  we  can  require  the 
carriers,  in  a  proceeding  under  section  15,  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  violation  and  to  establish  and  enforce  a  reasonable 
practice  and  regulation;  yet  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  regu- 
lation or  practice  were  reasonable,  but  not  observed,  there 
would  be  no  remedy  under  the  act.  In  this  connection  it  is 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  substantial  difference  in  effect 
between  an  unreasonable  rule  which  is  enforced  and  a  rea- 
sonable rule  which  is  not  enforced. 

We  do  not  resort  to  the  provisions  of  sections  12  and  20, 
however,  because  certain  changes  in  the  present  car  service 
rules  appear  to  be  necessary,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  take  recourse  to  such  drastic 
procedure,  in  view  of  our  conclusion  that  the  act  empowers 
us  to  make  an  order  requiring  the  observance  of  car  service 
rules  which  we  may  find  to  be  reasonable.  It  is  clear  that 
the  entry  of  a  formal  order  is  necessary  to  protect  shippers, 
consignees,  and  the  general  public,  but  not  less  is  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  those  carriers  which  have  sent  foreign  cars 
home  in  obedience  to  the  direction  at  the  hearing  but  which 
have  not  received  their  own  cars  from  other  lines.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  anomaly  if  certain  carriers  could  with  impunity 
violate  section  1  by  failure  to  observe  reasonable  rules  for  the 
"exchange,  interchange,  and  return  of  cars,"  and  by  so  doing 
prevent  other  carriers  from  furnishing  the  transportation  upon 
reasonable  request  which  is  required  by  the  same  section. 
While  all  the  members  of  the  commission  are  not  in  accord 
with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  commission  to  make  an  order 
in  this  case,  the  wrongs  are  flagrant,  and  even  if  there  were 
doubt  as  to  the  commission's  power  to  give  full  relief  by 
formal  order  we  think  that  in  the  emergency  that  doubt  should 
be  resolved  in  favor  not  only  of  the  carriers  who  are  wrong- 
fully deprived  of  the  use  of  their  cars,  but  in  favor  of  shippers 
and  of  the  general  public,  who  would  be  without  adequate 
remedy  if,  having  the  power,  we  fail  to  act. 

For  purposes  of  bringing  immediate  relief  to  existing  con- 
ditions, the  present  code  of  car  service  rules,  with  certain 
modifications,  will  have  our  approval  for  application  until 
May  1,  1917,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  open-top  coal  and 
coke  cars,  and  to  railroad  owned  or  controlled  refrigerator, 
heater,  ventilated,  and  insulated  cars.  The  modifications 
found  necessary  consist  in  the  elimination  of  certain  move- 
ments of  foreign  cars  other  than  to  the  owning  road,  or  in 
its  direction,  which  the  present  code  permits. 

The  Commission's  Findings 
Upon  all  the  facts  of  record  we  find — 
A.  That  the  present  car  service  rules  of  respondents  are 
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unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they  differ  from  the  following, 
which  we  find  to  be  reasonable  car  service  rules. 

1.  All  foreign  open-top  coal  and  coke  cars  and  all  foreign 
railroad  owned  or  controlled  refrigerator,  heater,  ventilated, 
and  insLibted  cars  received  under  load  may  be  forwarded  to 
destination;  when  original  lading  is  removed,  or  when  re- 
ceived empt>-,  they  must  be  returned  to  their  owners,  either 
loaded  or  empty — 

(a)   Direct,  if  belonging  to  direct  connections; 
(t>)   Through  tlie  proper  home  route  if  belonging  to  other 
than  direct  connections. 

(Note.— The  home  road  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  the  return. of  its 
empty  cars  at  the  junction  point  where  delivered  loaded.  This  right  does 
not  apply  to  cars  offered  home  for  repairs  under  the  provisions  of  M.  C.  B. 
Rule  J.)' 

2.  The  proper  home  route  for  cars  belonging  to  other  than 
direct  connections  includes  the  following  deliveries  only: 

(a)  Loaded,  consigned  (via  any  route)  to  a  destination  on 

the  home  road; 

(b)  Loaded,  consigned  (via  any  route)  to  a  destination  on 

a  direct  connection  of  the  home  road;  or 

(c)  Loaded,  consigned  to  a  destination  on  the  road  from 

which  originally  received,  if  such  movement  is  in 
the  direction  of  home;  or 

(d)  Empty,  to  the  road  and  at  the  junction  point  from 

which  originally  received. 

3.  (a)  Loaded  cars  may  be  delivered  to  switching  roads 
to  be  unloaded  within  the  switching  district.  Such  deliveries 
shall  be  indicated  on  the  junction  report  by  the  words  "tor 
unloading." 

A  car  received  loaded  in  switching  service,  when  the  orig- 
inal lading  is  removed,  must  be  returned  to  the  home  road, 
loaded  or  empty,  if  a  direct  connection  within  that  switching 
territor}^  otherwise,  unless  it  home  routes  from  the  switching 
line  to  some  other  road,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  delivering 
road  loaded  or  empty,  in  accordance  with  rules  1  and  2. 

(b)  An  empty  foreign  car  may  be  delivered  to  a  connecting 
road  to  be  loaded  within  the  designated  switching  limits  and 
returned.  Such  deliveries  shall  be  indicated  on  the  junction 
report  bv  the  words  "for  loading." 

The  road  delivering  the  car  to  the  switching  road  must  m 
all  cases  specify  loading,  route,  and  destination,  which  must 
be  in  accordance  with  rules  1  and  2. 

The  switching  road  must  comply  with  the  instructions  of 
the  delivering  road. 

4.  These  rules  do  not  apply  to  cars  reconsigned  with  orig- 
inal lading  under  duly  filed  and  published  tariffs  until  the 
original  lading  has  been  removed  therefrom. 

5.  Anv  delivery  of  a  foreign  open-top  coal  or  coke  car  or 
foreign  railroad  owned  or  controlled  refrigerator,  heater,  ven- 
tilated, or  insulated  car,  except  as  provided  in  these  rules,  is 
a  diversion. 

We  further  find: 

B.  That  the  practices  of  respondents  in  failing  to  observe 
the  present  car  service  rules,  with  regard  to  the  return  of 
foreign  open-top  coal  and  coke  cars  and  foreign  railroad 
owned  or  controlled  refrigerator,  heater,  ventilated,  and  in- 
sulated cars,  to  the  extent  that  those  rules  are  not  modified 
by  the  rules  here  found  reasonable,  are  in  violation  of  section 
1  of  the  act. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  application  to  the  car  service  rules 
herein  found  reasonable  of  a  diversion  penalty  similar  to 
that  provided  for  in  rule  No.  3  of  the  code  of  per  diem 
rules  would  be  proper. 

An  order  will  be  entered  accordingly  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment and  observance  of  the  car  service  rules  herein  found 
reasonable  until  May  1,  1917,  and  will  take  effect  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  not  less  than  30  days  from  the  date  of 
the  service  thereof.  This  order  will  be  subject  to  modification, 
and  the  effective  date  subject  to  extension  during  that  period, 
upon  showing  of  reasonable  necessity  therefor. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  prompt  relief  for 


existing  car  supply  conditions  can  be  secured  through  execu- 
tive action;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  carriers  at  once  to 
appoint  a  committee,  as  contemplated  at  the  hearing,  vested 
with  plenary  power  to  secure  a  relocation  of  cars,  and  to  co- 
operate with  this  commission  at  Washington,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  situation  from  day  to  day.  If 
this  is  done  and  it  is  found  that  any  modification  of  pur  order 
is  necessary,  before  or  after  the  effective  date  thereof,  the 
facts  thus  brought  to  our  attention  will  be  considered  with 
that  end  in  view.  Unless  this  is  done  within  10  days  from 
the  service  of  this  order,  the  entry  of  an  order  prescribing 
car  service  rules  for  other  classes  of  equipment  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Dissenting  Opinion 

Commissioner  Clark,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  said: 

I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  gravity  of  the  existing  conditions 
of  transportation  by  railroad,  and  I  appreciate  the  importance 
of  adopting  all  reasonable  measures  for  relief  from  the  serious 
difficulties.  I  am,  however,  unable  to  agree  with  the  majority 
report,  either  as  to  interpretation  of  the  law  and  of  our 
powers,  or  as  to  the  conclusions  reached. 

The  interpretation  placed  by  the  majority  upon  the  act  and 
the  powers  which  it  confers  upon  us  is  at  variance  with  all 
of  the  interpretations  heretofore  adopted  by  the  commission 
and  with  the  views  which  it  has  expressed  on  this  subject. 

In  Missouri  &  Illinois  Coal  Co.  v.  /.  C  R.  R.  Co.,  cited 
in  the  majority  report,  we  said: 

No  testimony  has  been  taken  in  this  case  as  to  the  rules  that  should  be 
enforced  and  our  power  would  not  be  exercised  in  any  event  without  the 
fullest  hearing  as  to  the  effect  any  order  that  the  commission  might  make 
would  havf:  upon  the  practices  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

In  the  instant  case  the  testimony  of  record  as  to  the  rules 
which  the  majority  find  to  be  unreasonable  is  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  been  very  recently  adopted  and  that  no  one 
can  tell  what  their  effect  will  be. 

In  In  the  Matter  of  Car  Shortage  and  Other  Insufficient 
Transportation  Facilities,  12  I.  C.  C,  561,  decided  in  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  separate  reports  were  presented  by  the  two  com- 
missioners who  heard  all  the  testimony.  In  one  of  them  it 
is  said: 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  be  vested  with  power  to 
make  rules  under  which  railroads  shall  be  required  upon  penalty  to  furnish 
cars  to  shippers,  this  commission  should  also  be  empowered  to  make  rules 
under  which  free  interchange  of  cars  shall  be  effected,  or  require  railroads 
engaging  in  interstate  commerce  to  make  such  rules  for  their  own  protec- 
tion and  provide  for  their  enforcement. 

In  the  other  it  is  said : 

Some  railroad  men  of  prominence  appearing  before  us  seemed  to  think 
that  the  more  effective  regulation  of  the  interchange  of  cars  by  carriers 
would  of  itself  go  far  toward  remedying  the  present  car  shortage.  There 
seem  to  be  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  proposed  car  pool  or  car 
clearing  hcuse  would  result  in  a  more  effective  car  service.  If  some  such 
adjustment  can  not  be  reached  by  the  com.panies  themselves  it  may  be  that 
legislation  will   become  desirable   and   necessary. 

These  reports  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  significance  of  the  expressions  quoted,  to  the 
effect  that  the  commission  did  not  have  power  to  prescribe 
general  rules  relative  to  interchange  of  cars,  and  the  possi- 
bility or  probability  that  such  legislation  might  become  neces- 
sary, can  not  escape  notice. 

In  its  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  few  weeks 
since,  the  car  shortage  situation  was  discussed  quite  fully,  and 
recommendation  was  made  that  the  commission  be  given 
authority  in  law  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  interchange  and  return  of  cars  and  the  compensation 
which  one  carrier  should  pay  to  others  for  the  use  of  cars. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  record  discloses  a  proper  basis 
for  the  finding  that  the  existing  car  service  rules  are  unreason- 
able, because,  as  noted,  they  have  been  in  effect  only  since 
January  1,  1917,  and  the  substance  of  the  testimony  relating 
to  them  was  that  no  one  could  tell  how  satisfactory  or 
efficacious  they  would  be.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  record 
contains  a  proper  basis  for  the  finding  that  the  rules  pre- 
scribed in  the  order  herein  are  reasonable. 
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The  underlying  idea  is  that  open-top  coal  and  coke  cars  and 
railroad  owned  refrigerator,  insulated,  and  ventilated  cars 
shall  be  returned  to  their  owners,  while  as  to  all  other  cars 
the  American  Railway  Association  rules  are  left  to  apply,  and 
ownership  is  disregarded.  Were  it  not  for  the  long  estab- 
lished custom,  voluntarily  agreed  to  among  the  railroads, 
under  which  all  carriers  members  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  accepted  the  car  service  rules  of  that  association 
and  put  their  cars  into  service  thereunder,  there  would  be 
strength  in  the  argument  that  the  owner  of  the  car  is  entitled 
to  first  claim  on  it.  If  as  a  matter  of  law  carriers  are  required 
to  promptly  return  to  their  owners  coal  and  coke  and  refrig- 
erator cars,  I  am  unable  to  see  why  that  same  law  would  not 
extend  to  other  kinds  of  cars. 

The  commission  is  essentially  an  administrative  body,  exer- 
cising powers  specifically  delegated  to  it  by  the  Congress.  It 
also  exercises  quasi  judicial  powers,  likewise  delegated.  But 
if  the  law  is  to  be  interpreted  differently  from  time  to  time 
to  fit  conditions  that  obtain  on  the  railroads,  and  the  com- 
mission exercises  in  a  time  of  stress  a  power  which  it  has  not 
only  never  before  felt  that  it  had,  but  which  it  has  several 
times  said  it  did  not  have,  it  adds  to  its  delegated  adminis- 
trative an(;l  quasi  judicial  powers  legislative  powers,  for  the 
exercise  of  which  I  can  find  no  justification. 

The  times  are  abnormal,  and  they  call  for  exercise  of 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  the  shippers  and 
the  receivers  of  freight,  to  the  end  that  the  highest  possible 
efficiency  may  be  secured  from  the  available  facilities.  I 
agree  with  the  view  that  the  carriers  ought  to  take  hold  of 
the  situation  vigorously  and  place- plenary  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  to  change  their  car  service  rules  from  time 
to  time  and  in  various  sections  of  the  country  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  meet  the  unusual  conditions. 

While  I  have  felt  impelled  to  dissent  from  the  majority 
view,  I  shall  not  undertake  further  to  elaborate  my  objections. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Commissioners  Clements  and 
Hall  concur  in  this  dissent. 

Railroad  Officers'  Report 

In  an  appendix  to  the  report  are  printed  the  codes  of  car 
service  and  per  diem  rules  of  the  American  Railway  Associ- 
ation, and  various  circulars  issued  by  the  American  Railway 
Association  in  connection  with  the  car  situation,  also  a  special 
report  of  individual  members  of  the  commission  on  car  serv- 
ice to  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  dated  at  New  York  on  January  1 1 ,  and 
signed  by  W.  L.  Park,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central; 
E.  J.  Pearson,  vice-president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  and  W.  A.  Worthington,  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  This  report  reviews'  the  work  of  the  Car 
Ser\'ice  Commission,  and  in  a  temperate  analysis  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  encountered  in  dealing  with  the 
freight  car  problem,  it  points  out  the  absolute  importance  of 
complete  confidence  and  co-operation  between  the  railroads — 
every  member  of  the  A.  R.  A. — and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  concludes  as  follows: 

"If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  be  convinced 
that  the  railways  themselves  can  successfully  cope  with  any 
situation  that  may  arise  with  respect  to  car  shortage  or  re- 
distribution of  cars  so  that  shippers  everj-where  throughout 
the  countr\-  may  have  equal  opportunity  in  the  use  of  equip- 
ment and  so  that  the  shippers  on  a  few  railways  may  not  re- 
ceive undue  advantage,  the  American  Railway  Association 
will  be  permitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
retain  control  of  the  situation.  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  be  m.ade  to  feel 
that  the  railway  representatives  who  may  be  selected  to  co- 
operate with  it  will  be  clothed  with  the  necessar}-  authority  to 
enforce  their  acts  and  that  they  should  be  put  in  a  position 
to  reach  a  prompt  and  final  decision  on  matters  which  may 
be  brought  up  with  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 


"1  he  members  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  consider 
it  their  duty  to  inform  the  executive  committee  that,  in  their 
opinion,  we  are  confronting  a  serious  crisis.  The  transfer  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  from 
Washington  to  New  York  would  undoubtedly  have  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  all  members  of  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  had  the  change  met  with  the  full  acquiescence  of 
Commissioner  McChord  and  the  other  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  if  Mr.  Dow  continued  to 
sit  with  the  railway  representatives  here.  From  all  infor- 
mation it  has  been  possible  to  gather,  the  change  in  location 
is  ver)'  unsatisfactory  to  Commissioner  McChord,  and  there 
is  no  hope  of  either  himself  or  Mr.  Dow  attending  our  futiu^e 
sessions.  It  would  be  unprecedented  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  turn  over  this  duty  to  some  other  com- 
missioner in  the  hope  that  he  would  serve  on  the  committee 
of  railway  representatives. 

' 'Hie  members  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  feel  that 
the  results  already  accomplished  are  worthy  of  the  support 
and  commendation  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
but  have  grave  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  the  future  efforts  of 
an}'  railwa\'  committee  acting  independently  without  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
It  is  not  to  Ije  expected  that  that  commission  will  drop  its  o\vn 
investigation,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  if  complaints 
which  will  continue  to  come  directly  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  may  be  handled  by  that  commission's  in- 
spectors without  reference  of  such  matters  to  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service.  Misunderstandings  of  conditions,  which 
might  otherwise  be  easily  explained,  are  bound  to  occur,  and 
the  final  result  of  the  dissociation  may  be  the  issuance  of 
drastic  orders  that  might  possibly  be  prevented  through  the 
close  association  that  should  exist  between  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  and  that  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter." 


KANSAS  CITY  SOUTHERN  PROTESTS  AGAINST 
TENTATIVE  VALUATION 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  in  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of  its  proprietary  and  subsidiary  companies  has  filed  a  pro- 
test with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  the 
tentative  valuation  of  the  properties  recently  given  out  by  the 
commission.  This  company  has  established  a  valuation  de- 
partment and  has  ascertained  for  itself  the  various  values 
and  elements  of  value  required  to  be  ascertained  by  the  com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  valuation  act,  and  its  protest 
makes  comparisons  between  its  findings  and  those  of  the 
commission. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated  that  the  commission  has 
exceeded  its  power  and  jurisdiction  in  undertaking  to  make 
the  tentative  valuation  at  this  time,  on  the  ground  that  the 
commission  has  not  yet  reported  the  original  cost  to  date  nor 
"other  values  and  elements  of  value,"  although  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  ascertainment,  and  that  the  compilation  of  this 
data  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission to  make  a  tentative  valuation.  The  carrier,  there- 
fore, prays  that  all  further  proceedings  be  suspended  until 
tlie  commission  shall  have  first  determined  the  original  cost 
and  other  values  and  elements  of  value  as  required  by  the  act. 
The  carrier  protests  that  the  tentative  valuation  "is  nothing 
more  than  an  imperfect  and  incomplete  compilation  by  the 
division  of  valuation  of  an  alleged  cost  of  reproduction  less 
depreciation  of  certain  parts  or  items  of  the  carrier's  pro- 
perties, adopted  by  the  commission  pro  forma  and  without 
any  independent  investigation,  consideration  and  judgment 
on  its  part,  and  promulgated  by  it  as  a  tentative  valuation." 
It  further  protests  that  the  commission  as  an  administrative 
body  has  not  yet  undertaken  to  consider,  determine  and  for- 
mulate the  fundamental  rules  and  principles  which  neces- 
sarily control  the  valuation  of  the  carrier's  property,  nor  has 
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it  yet  undcrlakeii  to  asu-rtain  ami  (Utrnnine  all  the  essential 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  carrier's  properties 
upon  which  its  value  must  necessarily  depend. 

The  carrier  also  protests  against  the  selection  of  its  valua- 
tion date,  June  ^•iO,  1914,  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  labor 
and  the  current  market  prices  of  lands  and  materials  appli- 
cable to  a  valuation  as  of  June  >>0,  1914,  was  unusually  low 
and  has  since  so  increased  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
reproduction  new  of  the  carrier's  property  between  June  30, 
1914,  and  December,  1916,  is  approximately  from  25  to  40 
per  cent. 

In  protesting  against  the  failure  of  the  commission  to 
report  the  original  cost  to  date,  the  carrier  offers  to  furnish 
to  the  commission  in  such  manner,  at  such  time  and  with 
such  detail  as  it  may  direct,  the  full,  complete  and  competent 
facts  establishing  the  original  cost  to  date.  It  is  stated  that 
so  much  of  the  original  cost  as  consists  of  cash  expenditures 
on  account  of  construction  and  betterments,  plus  a  contrac- 
tor's profit,  has  been  actually  ascertained  as  $50,915,655. 
To  this  item  are  added  additional  items  which  the  carrier 
insists  are  properly  a  part  of  the  original  cost  to  date  as 
follows:  One-twelfth  of  the  expenditures  in  producing  the 
properties  of  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway,  $3,290,595; 
one-fourth  of  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  terminal  proper- 
ties of  the  Joplin  Union  Depot,  $178,425;  working  capital, 
$1,050,868;  materials  and  supplies  on  hand,  $854,537; 
adaptation  and  solidification,  $1,664,000;  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  carrier  properly  chargeable  to  capital  account 
upon  property  abandoned,  $2,324,704;  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  canal  of  the  Port  Arthur  Canal  &  Dock  Company, 
which  was  conveyed  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  is  used 
by  the  carrier  as  fully  and  freely  as  though  owned  by  it, 
$1,023,982.  This  makes  a  total  of  $61,302,770.  A  compu- 
tation of  the  original  cost  to  date  arrived  at  by  the  inventory 
method  is  also  given  with  a  total  of  $54,826,682,  to  which 
are  added  the  additional  items  stated  in  connection  with  the 
other  method,  making  a  total  of  $65,213,798. 

In  comparison  with  the  tentative  cost  of  reproduction  new 
as  stated  by  the  commission,  $50,750,630,  the  carrier  presents 
a  compilation  of  the  reproduction  cost  as  determined  by  it 
amounting  to  $81,385,489,  to  which  it  also  adds  $7,672,061 
for  items  which  the  commission  has  not  included,  making 
a  total  of  $89,057,550. 

The  railroad  protests  against  all  items  which  enter  into 
and  are  made  a  part  of  the  tentative  reproduction  cost  as 
wholly  inadequate  and  insufficient  in  amount.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  the  rules,  principles  and  methods  which  have 
been  employed  by  the  division  of  valuation  and  by  the  com- 
mission are  erroneous  and  unwarranted  by  law;  also  that 
the  commission  has  failed  to  include  in  its  computation  ipany 
items  of  property,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  which  are 
of  great  value  and  should  have  been  included. 

Specific  protests  are  made  against  the  methods  used  in 
obtaining  the  various  items  under  the  head  of  cost  of  repro- 
duction, and  it  is  asserted  that  the  tentative  reproduction 
cost  as  reponed  fails  to  include  the  interest  of  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  in  the  property  of  the  Kansas  City  Terminal 
Railway,  its  interest  in  the  Joplin  Union  Depot,  the  cost  of 
materials  and  supplies,  cost  of  working  capital,  adaptation 
and  solidification,  trackage  rights  over  other  railroads  and 
contingencies.  Objection  is  also  made  to  the  tentative  costs 
of  reproduction  less  depreciation.  The  company  contends 
that  its  property  has  been  continuously  maintained  and  is 
now  being  maintained  at  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  by  the 
continuous  making  of  current  repairs  and  by  the  replace- 
ment whenever  necessary  of  perishable  parts,  so  that  con- 
sidered as  an  entirety  it  has  suffered  no  depreciation  and 
hence  none  should  be  deducted  from  its  cost  of  reproduction 
new.  In  the  tentative  valuation  $8,015,454  was  deducted 
for  depreciation. 

In  the  protest  against  the  tentative  valuation  of  lands  it 


is  stated  that  the  commission  lias  failed  to  report  the  cost  of 
rei)roduction,  the  present  cost  of  acquisition,  or  the  original 
co.st  of  accjuisition.  It  is  stated  that  the  figures  purjjorting 
to  represent  the  present  value  of  the  carrier's  lands  are  not 
only  much  less  than  the  value  on  the  valuation  date,  hut  in 
many  instances  are  much  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  such 
lands  incurred  a  long  time  ago.  Protest  is  also  made  because 
the  present  value  of  land  was  arrived  at  by  applying  an 
alleged  unit  value  for  general  purposes  of  adjoining  and  ad- 
jacent lands,  without  allowance  for  the  added  expense  of 
obtaining  such  land  for  railroad  purposes.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  aggregate  naked  land  value  was  not  less  than  $9,- 
706,978,  and  that  the  present  cost  of  acquisition  was  not  less 
than  $14,997,939,  as  compared  with  $4,478,267  reported  by 
the  commission. 

Among  the  other  values  and  elements  of  value  which  the 
carrier  asserts  should  be  taken  into  consideration  are  men- 
tioned (a)  that  element  of  value  which  results  whenever  the 
separate  articles  of  physical  property  constituting  a  railroad 
are  joined  together  by  a  unity  of  ownership  and  use,  (b)  go- 
ing concern  value,  (c)  that  element  of  value  which  repre- 
sents the  future  as  well  as  the  present  earning  capacity  of  the 
property,  (d),  an  element  of  value  resulting  from  economy 
of  operation,  (e)  an  element  of  value  represented  by  fran- 
chises and  privileges. 

"In  other  words,"  it  is  stated,  "the  valuation  of  railway 
property  is  a  practical  conception.  The  purpose  was  to  as- 
certain the  physical  value  of  the  properties  and  also  those  in- 
tangible elements  of  value  which  would  influence  a  purchaser 
of  the  property  in  determining  the  price  he  would  pay  for  it 
and  which  would  likewise  influence  the  seller  and  determine 
what  he  was  entitled  to  receive  for  it." 

It  is  stated  that  the  aggregate  market  value  of  the  stocks, 
bonds  and  other  securities  of  the  company  which  represent 
all  interest  in  its  properties  computed  upon  the  average  mar- 
ket values  for  the  five  years  next  preceding  June  30,  1914, 
is  $62,173,595  and  that  no  value  can  fairly  or  properly  be 
made  which  shall  be  less  than  this  amount,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  value  should  be  a  much  larger  sum  because  the 
market  value  of  securities  of  railways  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  unduly  depressed.  It  is  stated  that  the  value 
of  the  franchises  and  privileges  of  the  carrier  has  been  taxed 
for  years  in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Texas  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  Missouri  assessment  would  aggregate 
$19,663,488. 

The  carrier  prays  that  it  may  be  permitted  hereafter  from  J 
time  to  time  to  amend  its  protest  in  the  correction  of  details  ^ 
in  computations,  if  necessary,  and  to  make  further  protests 
and  further  prays  that  the  commission  grant  it  an  opportun- 
ity to  produce  testimony  and  introduce  evidence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  its  claims.  The  statement  of  the  protest  oc- 
cupies 71  printed  pages  and  there  are  approximately  200  ad- 
ditional pages  of  exhibits. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Kansas  has  also  filed 
a  protest  against  certain  methods  used  in  obtaining  the  valua- 
tion. 


Australian  Railway  Development. — The  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales  has  introduced  a  bill  which  provides  for 
the  construction  of  a  line  from  Moamba  to  Moulamein,  82 
miles  in  length,  at  a  cost  of  £345,000  ($1,676,700),  exclusive 
of  land  and  rolling  stock;  and  another  line  of  the  same  length 
from  Kerang  to  Balranald,  at  a  cost  of  £376,000  ($1,827,- 
360). 

Gold  Coast  Government  Railway  Mileage. — Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  Government  Rail- 
way for  1915  it  has  24'5  miles  of  line  open  for  public  traffic, 
consisting  of  the  trunk  service  between  Sekondi  and  Coo- 
massie  and  the  Tarquah-Prestea-Broomassie  branch  and  the 
w^aterworks  line,  altogether  190  miles,  and  the  separate  lines 
from  Accra  to  Koforidua,  55  miles. 


Accompanying  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  26,  1917. 
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Triplex  Compound  Locomotive  Built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Virginian  Railways   Total  We 


Mwin  Locmotiv,  Works  for  the  Virginian  Railway;  Total  Wdght,  844,000  lb,;  Theoretical  Tractive  Effort.  166.300  lb. 


Virginian  Triplex  Type  Pusher  Locomotive 

Total    Weight  844,000  Lb.;  Maximum  Tractive  Effort 
166,000  Lb.;  Equivalent  Heating  Surface  11,209  Sq.  Ft. 


A'J'RIPLI'^  articulated  compound  locomotive,  with 
2-8-8-8-4  wheel  arrangement,  has  recently  been 
huilt  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the 
\  irginian  Railway.  As  far  as  the  general  principles  of  its 
design  are  concerned,  this  locomotive  is  similar  to  the  Erie 
Triplex  locomotives,  which  have  now  been  in  service  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  type  in 
heavy  grade  work.  The  Virginian  locomotive  exerts  a  maxi- 
mum tractive  effort  of  166,300  lb.  and  was  designed  with  a 
height  limit  of  16  ft.  10  in.,  and  a  width  limit  of  12  ft.  at  a 
height  of  2  ft.  3  in.  above  the  rail.  The  center  line  of  the 
boiler  is  placed  10  ft.  9  in.  above  the  rail.  Flanged  tires  are 
used  throughout,  the  lateral  play  between  rails  and  flanges 
being  ^  in.  on  the  front  and  back  drivers  of  each  group,  and 
^  in.  on  the  main  and  intermediate  pairs.  The  locomotive  is 
turned  on  Y's,  on  which  the  curvature  is  18  deg. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  wagon  top  type,  with  an  outside 
diameter  of  110  in.  at  the  third  ring.  Both  the  main  and 
auxiliary  domes  are  mounted  on  this  ring,  the  latter  being 
placed  over  a  15~in.  opening  in  the  shell.  The  longitudinal 
seams  are  all  placed  on  the  top  center  line.     That  on  the 


is  e.xcccdingly  restricted,  and  sufficient  de|)th  of  throat  has 
l)een  obtained  by  dejjressing  the  front  bar  of  the  mud  ring 
between  the  wheels.  Flexible  bolts  stay  the  throat  and  back 
of  the  firebox,  and  are  used  in  the  breakage  zones  in  the  sides, 
while  four  rows  of  Baldwin  expansion  stays  support  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  crown.  The  mud  ring  is  supported  on  verti- 
cal  plates  at  the  front  and  back,  and  at  one  intermediate 
point.  Here  the  load  is  transferred  to  the  plate  through  a 
transverse,  cast  steel  brace,  which  is  strongly  ribbed,  and 
supports  the  longitudinal  grate  bearers.  Attention  may 
Ije  called  to  the  ash  pan,  which,  in  spite  of  the  limited  space 
available,  has  two  large  hoppers  with  cast  steel  bottoms  and 
drop  doors.  The  back  receiver  pipe  and  reach  rod  pass 
through  the  pan,  a  longitudinal  duct  being  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Provision  is  made  for  admitting  air  at  the  front 
of  each  hopper  and  near  the  top  of  the  duct  at  each  side,  as 
well  as  under  the  mud  ring. 

The  throttle  is  of  the  Rushton  type,  designed  to  suit  the 
restricted  clearance  limits.  The  dome  is  10  in.  high  and 
36  in.  in  diameter;  the  opening  in  the  shell  measures  20  in. 
longitudinally  by  28  in.  transversely.     The  throttle  valve  is 


The    Virginian    Triple    Articulated    Locomotive 


clonic  ring  is  welded  throughout  its  entire  length,  while  the 
scams  on  the  fir.st  and  second  rings  are  welded  at  the  ends. 
The  circumferential  seam  uniting  the  second  and  third  rings 
and  the  seam  uniting  the  third  ring  with  the  throat  and  out- 
side firebox  sheets  are  triple  riveted.  The  back  tubeshcet  is 
straight,  and  the  tubes  have  a  length  of  25  ft. 


seated  immediately  over  this  opening,  and  on  the  throttle  pipe 
is  cast  a  supporting  bracket  which  is  bolted  to  the  boiler  shell. 
The  valve  is  lifted  by  a  transverse  rotating  rod,  which  ])asscs 
through  a  stuffing  box  in  the  side  of  the  boiler  below  the 
dome  and  has  an  outside  connection  with  the  throttle  lever. 
The  latter  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  is  designed 


Boiler  of  the  Virginian  Triplex  Locomotive 

The  furnace  is  of  the  Gaines  type,  and  the  arch   is  sup-      to  give  maximum  leverage  and  slowest  travel  of  the  valve  at 
ported  on  five  tubes.     As  the  firebox  is  placed  above  the  mid-      the  l)eginning  of  its  movement, 
die  group  of  driving-wheels,  the  space  available  for  the  throat          The  superheater  header  is  of  cast  iron,  in  one  i)iece,  and 
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is  cIcsi^iK'il  for  a  65-clenuMit  superheater  having  2,059  Si[. 
ft.  of  heating  surface.  The  sui)erheated  steam  pipes  leading 
hack  to  tlie  high  pre.ssure  cylinders  arc  fitted  with  slip  joints, 
and  the  right  hand  pipe  has  a  connection,  througli  a  suitable 
cast  steel  elbow,  with  the  Simplex  starting  valve.  This  valve 
is  located  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder  saddle. 

When  working  comjMmnd  the  two  liigh-prcssure  cylinders 
exhaust  into  a  common  chamber,  which  communicates  with 
the  front  and  back  receiver  pipes.  In  starting,  the  inter- 
ce|)ting  valve  is  in  such  a  position  that  live  steam  enters 
both  the  front  and  back  receiver  pipes,  as  well  as  the  high- 
jiressure  cylinders;  the  high-pressure  exhaust  being  conveyed 
to  the  smokebox  through  a  separate  pipe,  which  terminates  in 
an  annular  nozzle  surrounding  the  main  nozzle.  Both  the 
main  and  auxiliary  nozzles  have  removable  thimbles.  The 
intercepting  valve  is  so  arranged  that,  by  admitting  steam 
til  rough  a  pipe  connection  from  the  cab,  the  locomotive  can 
be  worked  single  expansion  at  any  time.  When  drifting, 
saturated  steam  can  be  admitted  to  the  high-pressure  cylinders 
through  a  pipe  connected  with  a  lever  valve  in  the  cab. 

The  high-pressure  cylinder  saddle  is  made  in  two  pieces, 
the  upper  of  which  is  riveted  to  the  boiler  shell,  while  the 
lower  is  cored  out  for  the  intercepting  valve  and  pipe  connec- 
tions. All  six  cylinders  are  cast  from  the  same  pattern;  they 
are  of  vanadium  iron,  so  designed  that  bushings  ^-in.  thick 
can  be  applied  subsequently  if  desired.  The  pistons  have 
dished  heads  of  forged  steel,  with  cast  Jron  bull  rings  held 
in  ])lace  by  electrically  welded  retaining  rings.  The  piston 
rods  are  of  Nikrome  steel,  without  extensions.  Vanadium 
cast  steel  is  used  for  the  cross-head  bodies;  they  are  of  the 
Laird  type,  and  are  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  the  strength 
required.  The  main  crank  pins  are  of  Nikrome  steel,  hollow 
bored,  while  the  main  and  side  rods  and  main  driving  axles 
are  of  chrome-vanadium  heat  treated  steel.  Vanadium  steel 
is  used  for  the  driving  tires  and  also  for  the  springs.  The 
valve  motions  are  of  the  Baker  type,  controlled  by  the  Ragon- 
nct  power  reverse  mechanism. 

The  frames  are  of  vanadium  steel  castings,  6  in.  in  width. 
The  radius  bars  at  the  two  articulated  frame  connections  arc 
attached  to  horizontal  transverse  pins,  and  are  fitted  with 
case-hardened  spherical  bushings  which  embrace  the  hinge 
pins.  This  construction  provides  flexibility  in  a  vertical  as 
well  as  a  horizontal  plane,  and  prevents  binding  at  the  hinge 
pins  when  passing  over  sudden  changes  in  grade  or  poorly 
surfaced  track.  It  has  been  used  by  the  builders  in  a  number 
of  recent  Mallet  locomotives.  The  structural  details  include 
a  number  of  .steel  castings  of  unusual  design.  The  waist 
l)earers  supporting  the  forward  part  of  the  boiler  Ijarrel,  for 
example,  and  the  three  guide  bearers  are  all  bolted  to  both 
the  upper  and  lower  frame  rails,  and  constitute  most  effective 
transverse  frame  braces.  The  front  bumper  beam  and  deck 
plate  are  combined  in  a  large  steel  casting,  furnished  by  the 
Commonwealth  Steel  Company  and  designed  to  house  the 
Miner  A-S9  draft  gear.  This  style  of  draft  gear  is  also  used 
at  the  back  end. 

The  tank  is  33  ft.  4  in.  long,  11  ft.  4  m.  wide  and  5  ft. 
9  in.  deep  inside.  It  has  a  capacity  of  13,000  gals.  The 
top  is  rounded  to  a  radius  of  22  ft.  1  in.  and  the  top  and 
side  sheets  are  joined  by  a  plate  which  is  bent  to  a  3-in. 
radius.  This  provides  a  neat  finish,  and  makes  it  impossible 
for  water  to  accumulate  on  top  of  the  tank.  Supports  for  the 
tank  are  provided  by  the  guide  bearer  of  the  rear  engine,  by 
two  cast  steel  bearers  placed  respectively  between  the  second 
and  third  and  the  third  and  fourth  ])airs  of  wheels  of  the  rear 
groups,  and  by  three  bearers  composed  of  l/j-m.  plates,  which 
are  placed  over  the  rear  frame  extensions. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  the  rear  cylinders  passes  through 
a  feed-water  heater,  which  is  placed  under  the  tank,  and  con- 
sists of  a  long  drum  22  in.  in  diameter.  The  exhaust  steam 
passes  through  31  tubes,  2^4  in.  in  diameter,  which  traverse 


the  drum,  437  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  thus  being  provided. 
The  feed-water  is  handled  by  a  Blake  &  Knowles  piston 
pump,  which  is  placed  between  the  tank  and  the  heater.  The 
pump  is  kxated  under  the  tank,  back  of  the  rear  driving 
wheels.  This  arrangement  recjuires  a  flexible  connection  in 
the  steam  line  leading  to  the  pump,  jjut  as  only  cold  water 
is  handled,  the  pump  is  far  more  reliable  in  service  than  it 
would  be  if  placed  between  the  heater  and  the  boiler,  where 
hot  water  would  have  to  be  handled.  The  locomotive  is  also 
provided  with  two  injectors  for  use  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  tank  is  of  such  length  that  it  extends  considerably  be- 
)()nd  the  rear  driving  wheel  ba.sc,  and  the  weight  of  the  over- 
lumg  is  carried  by  a  four-wheel,  constant  resistance  engine 
truck  of  the  Economy  type.  This  truck  has  a  total  swing  of 
l.)/4  in.,  and  the  load  carried  by  it  is  e(]ual  to  the  total 
weight  of  an  express  {)assenger  locomotive  of  30  years  ago. 
The  two-wheel  leading  truck  is  of  the  Pxonomy  type  also. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  sanding  arrangements 
used  on  this  locomotive.  There  are  four  sand  boxes  placed 
right  and  left  over  the  boiler,  two  for  the  forward  group  of 
wheels  and  two  for  the  middle  group.  Sand  for  the  rear 
group  is  carried  in  a  box,  which  is  placed  on  top  of  the  tank. 
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Section   Through   the   Firebox   and   Elevation   of   the    Front 
Tube  Sheet 

The  pipes  from  this  box  are  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
through  two  vertical  pipes  43^  in.  in  diameter.  The  Sanders 
are  of  the  Graham-White  "Perfect"  type  and  are  12  in  num- 
ber, six  for  sanding  forward  and  six  for  sanding  backward. 
In  connection  with  the  sanding  equipment,  rail  washers  are 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  locomotive,  and  a  specially  designed 
valve  in  the  cab  controls  the  supply  of  sand  and  washing 
water  simultaneously.  When  the  handle  of  this  valve  is 
turned  in  one  direction,  sand  is  delivered  under  the  front 
drivers  of  each  group  and  water  is  discharged  through  the 
washing  pipes  at  the  rear;  while  if  the  handle  is  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  sand  is  delivered  under  the  rear  drivers 
of  each  group  and  water  is  discharged  through  the  front  wash- 
ing pipes.  Suitable  nozzles  are  also  i)rovided  with  the  San- 
ders for  blowing  out  the  sand  traps  and  their  pipe  connec- 
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lions  by  means  of  compressed  air.  Flange  oilers  are  applied 
to  the  front  and  rear  driving  wheels  in  each  group. 

The  cab  is  roomy  and  tlie  fittings  are  conveniently  ar- 
ranged. Tlie  front  wall  of  the  cab  is  sloped  to  follow  the 
inclination  of  the  back-head,  in  order  to  pn^vide  ready  access 
to  the  stay-bolts.  The  cab  equipment  includes  a  pyrometer 
and  a  low  water  alarm.  The  advantage  of  a  power  reverse 
mechanism,  as  far  as  simplifying  the  arrangement  of  the  cab 
liftings  is  concerned,  is  most  apparent  in  a  locomotive  of  this 
size. 

Where  practicable,  the  railway  company's  standard  details 
have  been  used  in  this  locomotive.  The  driving  tires  and 
driving  boxes  interchange  with  those  of  the  Class  M-C 
Mikado  type  locomotives,  which  are  used  in  heavy  freight 
service  on  the  low  grade  sections  of  the  line. 

The  principal  data  and  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

General  Data 

Cage   4  ft.  8J4   in. 

Service    Pusher 

Fuel ." Soft  coal 

Tractive    efforf    166,300  lb. 

Weight   in   working   order 844,000  lb. 

Weight  on  drivers 726,000  lb. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 36,000  lb. 

Weight  on  trailing  truck 82,000  lb. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 844,000  lb. 

Wheel  base,  driving 67  ft.  7  in. 

Wheel  base,   rigid IS  ft.   3  in. 

Wheel  base,   total 91   ft.  3  in. 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers  -r-  tractive  effort 4.4 

Total  weight   -r-   tractive  effort 5.1 

Tractive  effort   X    diam.  drivers  -^  equivalent  heating  surface* 829.3 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    -4-   grate  area 103.6 

Firebox  heating  surface    -r-   equivalent  heating  surface,*   per  cent 3.2 

Weight  on  drivers  -r-   equivalent  heating  surface* 64.8 

Total   weight    -^    equivalent  heating   surface* 75. 3 

Volume  both  cylinders 46.3  cu.  ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*  -i-  vgl.  cylinders 242.1 

Grate  area   -i-   vol.  cylinders 2.3 

Cylinders 

Kind    " Compound 

Diameter  and  stroke  (six) 34  in.  by   32  in. 

Valves 

Kind    Piston 

Diameter    14   in. 

Wheels 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 56  in. 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires 3^2   in. 

Driving  journals,  diameter  and  length 11   in.  by   13  in. 

Engine  truck   wheels,   diameter 30   in. 

Engine  truck,  journals 6>4   in.   by    14  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,   diameter 30   in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals 6}/J  in.  by  14  in. 

Boiler 

Style   Wagon  top 

Working  pressure 215  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Outside   diameter   of   first   ring 100       in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width ' 188  in.  by   10854   in. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness Sides,  back  and  crown,   H   in.;  tube,   yg   in. 

Firebox,  water  space Front,  Syi  in.;  sides  and  back,   5  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 365 — 2'/i   in. 


I'lues,  number  and  outside  diameter 65 — S'/j  in. 

Tubes  and  flues,   length 25  ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes  and  flues 7,689  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,    firebox 359  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  arch   tubes 72  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,   total 8,120  sq.  ft. 

Superheater  heating  surface 2,059  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent  heatincr  surface' 1 1,209  sq.  ft. 

<  irate    area     108   sq.  ft. 

Tender 

Water  capacity   1 3,000  gal. 

(Joal  capacity    I  -  .tons 

*  luiuivalent   beating   surface    —    I'DtaJ    evaporative   heating   surface    +    1-5 
times  the  superheating  surface. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,   D.  C,  January  23,    1917. 

Labor  Bills  in  Congress 

Congress  has  made  so  little  progress  during  the  short  ses- 
sion which  is  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  that  President 
Wilson  is  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  secure  action  on  the 
legislative  program  which  he  has  recommended,  including 
the  proposed  bills  to  prevent  strikes,  the  provision  for  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Webb  bill  to  permit  co-operative  action  by  manufacturers  to 
promote  export  trade.  After  he  had  made  several  visits  to 
the  Capitol  to  impress  his  wishes  upon  the  House  and  Senate 
leaders,  it  was  announced  on  Monday  that  he  proposed  to 
camp  at  the  Capitol  three  afternoons  a  week  hereafter  until 
some  results  are  accomplished.  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  committees  hjtve  completed  their  public  hearings  on 
the  labor  bills,  but  strong  opposition  has  been  encountered 
both  among  the  labor  advocates  and  among  the  Progressive 
Republicans  to  the  idea  of  prohibiting  strikes  pending  an 
investigation,  and  scattering  suggestions  for  a  possible  com- 
promise have  thus  far  made  little  impression.  The  railroads 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  public  hearings,  and  while  the 
labor  organizations  have  been  most  outspoken  in  their  criti- 
cism of  the  President's  proposals,  very  little  of  a  concrete 
nature  has  been  suggested  as  an  alternative.  Representa- 
tives of  the  brotherhoods  are  not  only  indicating  their  dis- 
trust of  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law,  but  are  now  at  the  point 
of  asking  Congress  to  keep  its  hands  out  of  their  affairs. 

The  Senate  steering  committee  has  called  a  Democratic 
caucus  for  Thursday  evening  to  pass  on  a  tentative  legisla- 
tive program  which  will  include  the  railroad  bills. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce completed  its  hearings  on  Tuesday,  after  having  heard 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  H.  B.  Perham,  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers;  W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
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Railroad  Trainmen;  W.  S.  Carter,  president  of  the  Brother- 
liood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Juiginemen;  W.  S.  Stone, 
•;ran(l  chit-r  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and 
L.  L.  Shc'ppard,  acting  president  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
(  onductors,  in  opposition  to  the  i)roposed  Adamson  bill.  The 
I  Motherhood  officers  not  only  opposed  emphatically  the  idea 
(if  prohil)iting  strikes  pending  an  investigation,  but  also 
opposed  that  section  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Adamson 
limiting  the  working  hours  of  train  crews  to  eight  hours.  At 
the  opening  of  the  hearing  on  Friday  morning  Chairman 
Adamson  announced  that  the  speakers  need  not  address  them- 
selves to  the  proposed  legislation  for  an  eight-hour  day,  "be- 
cause it  had  been  put  forward  for  a  particular  purpose  which 
had  been  served,"  and  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  consider  it  any  further. 

Mr.  Lee  read  the  committee  a  long  statement  opposing 
every  feature  of  the  new  Adamson  bill,  saying  that  the  train 
employees  recognized  that  an  absolute  eight-hour  day  is  im- 
])racticable  in  road  service  and  that  the  12>4-mile-an-hour 
speed  basis,  which  they  had  originally  demanded  did  not 
reijuire  an  absolute  eight-hour  day. 

"A  strict  eight-hour  day  is  out  of  the  question  and  any 
practical  railroad  man  knows  it,"  he  said,  "but  we  believe 
the  railroads  can  speed  up  their  trains." 

His  principal  objection  to  the  bill  was  that  it  would  tie 
the  hands  of  the  employees  during  the  period  of  investiga- 
tion, while  the  railroads  would  be  free  to  do  anything  in 
their  power  to  strengthen  their  position  by  preparing  for  a 
strike  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so. 

"It  is  our  right,"  he  said,  "to  protect  our  own  interests 
even  if  the  public  is  inconvenienced  and  we  propose  to  do 
what  we  can  to  oppose  any  action  by  the  President  or  anyone 
else  to  enact  a  law  to  prevent  railway  employees  from  leaving 
the  service." 

He  said  the  brotherhoods  were  not  opposed  to  fair  arbitra- 
tion, but  that  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  mediation 
"had  been  killed  in  the  house  of  its  friends,"  and  that  the 
Newlands  arbitration  law  ought  to  be  abolished  as  useless. 
He  said  that  arbitration  had  been  successful  as  long  as  it 
was  administered  by  practical  men,  but  that  it  had  been  a 
failure  at  the  hands  of  neutral  arbitrators  unfamiliar  with 
the  technicalities  involved.  He  insisted  that  the  brother- 
hoods had  not  asked  for  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  law,  but 
had  accepted  it,  thinking  it  had  accomplished  the  purpose 
of  their  agreement  with  the  President.  Asked  whether  he 
would  be  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Adamson  law,  he  said  he 
would  be  so  far  as  his  organization  is  concerned  and  that 
he  wished  he  had  never  recalled  the  strike  order  last  summer. 
Various  members  of  the  committee  argued  with  Mr.  -Lee 
against  his  contention  that  a  compulsory  investigation  law 
would  amount  to  involuntary  servitude,  but  Mr.  Lee  insisted 
on  the  preservation  of  the  right  to  strike.  Asked  what  he 
would  suggest  as  an  alternative,  Mr.  Lee  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  commission  consisting  of  four  represen- 
tative men  chosen  from  among  the  employees  and  four  rail- 
road officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  to  sever 
tlieir  connection  with  their  organizations,  to  investigate  and 
make  a  public  report  of  all  controversies  involving  wages 
and  working  conditions.  He  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
having  such  a  board  make  a  compulsory  award,  but  thought 
tliere  would  be  such  confidence  in  its  findings  that  a  strike 
would  never  be  called.  One  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee asked  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  include  a  provision 
that  there  should  be  no  strike  or  lockout  pending  such  an 
investigation.  Mr.  Lee  said  that  any  reference  to  lockouts 
might  just  as  well  be  omitted,  because  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  railroad  business,  but  he  declined  to  assent  to  any  pro- 
vision prohibiting  strikes.  He  said  the  fact  that  the  broth- 
erhoods had  not  yet  struck  after  having  been  engaged  in  the 
present  movement  for  over  a  year  proves  that  a  law  against 


strikes  is  unnecessary,  although  he  said  he  thought  the  rail- 
roads wanted  a  strike  last  summer  to  help  them  in  getting 
an  increase  in  rates. 

Mr.  Carter  said  that  if  the  eight-hour  provision  were  to 
be  eliminated  he  could  omit  half  of  his  speech.  Mr.  Stone 
and  Mr.  Sheppard  appeared  before  the  committee  on  'J'ues- 
day. 

Judge  Advocate  General  Crowder  of  the  army  and  Solicitor 
General  Davis  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  on 
'Lhursday  to  discuss  the  provision  of  the  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  over  and  operate  railroads  in  time  of  mili- 
tary necessity.  Both  agreed  that  such  a  power  would  be 
constitutional. 

Counsel  for  the  railroads  has  filed  a  supplemental  brief 
on  the  eight-hour  law  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  reply  to 
that  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  contended  that  the 
law  contemplates  putting  into  effect  the  12}4-mile  speed 
basis  demanded  by  the  brotherhoods. 

M.  O.  Lorenz,  secretary  of  the  eight-hour  commission,  of 
which  General  Goethals  is  chairman,  has  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  carriers  asking  them  to  keep  records  of  the  hours  and 
wages  of  trainmen,  which  may  be  used  for  comparisons  in 
case  the  Adamson  law  is  sustained. 

Commissioner  Daniels  and  the  Senate 

Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska  on  January  18  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  resolution  for  an  investigation  by  a  committee 
of  senators  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which  Winthrop  M. 
Daniels  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  obtained  a 
copy  of  Senator  Cummins'  address  in  secret  executive  sessions 
of  the  Senate  on  January  3  and  6  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Daniels'  reappointment.  The  resolution 
recited  that  the  address  was  printed  in  confidence  for  the 
information  of  senators  and  that  afterward  and  before  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  was  removed  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Daniels  prepared  in  writing  a  reply  thereto,  which  reply 
was  afterward  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
shows  on  its  face  that  at  the  time  of  its  preparation  Mr. 
Daniels  must  have  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  Senator 
Cummins'  address.  The  only  reply  to  Senator  Cummins' 
address  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
was  a  memorandum  submitted  by  Senator  Newlands,  re- 
ferred to  in  last  week's  issue,  which  was  made  public  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  Senator  Cum- 
mins' speech. 

Senator  Newlands  promptly  explained  that  he  had  fur- 
nished Mr.  Daniels  with  a  typewritten  copy  of  Senator  Cum- 
mins' speech  and  asked  him  to  give  him  his  views  regarding 
it,  communicating  the  fact  to  the  senator  from  Iowa,  and 
stating  it  in  executive  session  of  the  Senate,  and  that  Com- 
missioner Daniels  then  prepared  memoranda  which  Senator 
Newlands  presented  in  the  Senate  after  having  very  materi- 
ally modified  it  himself.  After  several  senators  had  expressed 
their  opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  Senate  requiring  the  expul- 
sion of  a  member  who  disclosed  executive  proceedings,  the 
question  was  considered  in  executive  session  for  1  hour  and 
40  minutes,  the  Norris  resolution  was  tabled  and  another 
resolution  referring  it  to  the  committee  on  rules  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  7. 


State  Control  of  Irish  Railways. — The  figures  on 
page  106  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  19  were 
transposed.    The  length  of  the  Irish  railways  is  3,100  miles. 

Railway  Scrap  as  War  Material. — The  English  Min- 
istry of  Munitions  has  extended  the  prohiljition  as  to  dealing 
without  a  permit  in  specified  war  materials  to  second-hand 
railway  material,  including  locomotives  and  cars  of  all  types, 
rails  of  all  sections  and  types,  chairs,  fish-plates,  fastenings, 
signal  apparatus,  ties  and  the  like. 


Statistics  Show  Increase  of  Freight  Car  Efficiency 

Average  Miles  Per  Car  Per  Day  Breaks  Record   in  Fis- 
cal Year  1916,  and  Also  in  September  and  October  Last 


SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  present  period  of  car  short- 
age the  railroads  of  the  United  States  have  suffered 
much  unjust  criticism.  A  common  charge  against  them 
is  that  they  are  running  slower  and  heavier  freight  trains  at 
the  expense  of  the  rapid  circulation  of  equipment.  Although 
it  is  true  that  American  carriers  are  loading  trains'  more 
heavily  than  ever  before  and  are  handling  an  unparalleled 
tonnage,  they  have  also,  during  this  period  of  car  shortage, 
achieved  the  highest  mileage  per  car  per  day  in  their  history. 
During  the  inquiry  into  the  car  shortage  at  Louisville,  in 
November,  1916,  Charles  C.  McChord  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  requested  the  railroads  to  prepare  statistics 
of  car  mileage  and  car  supply  for  the  fiscal  years,  and  for 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  1913  to  1916,  inclu- 
sive. Forty-six  lines,  with  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  mileage  of  the  country  and  serving  all  sections,  have 
furnished  to  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  the  same  information 
on  this  subject  they  have  sent  the  commission.    This  informa- 
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tioii  shows  tliat  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  the 
average  car  movement  per  day  for  these  roads  reached  the 
high  figure  of  29.03  miles,  as  compared  with  26.69  miles  in 
1913,  the  highest  previous  record.  The  average  daily  mileage 
per  car  in  September,  1916,  for  these  roads  was  31.54,  or  4.58 
miles  greater  than  the  average  for  the  same  month  in  1913. 
Only  35  railroads  were  able  to  give  car  mileage  statistics  for 
October,  1916.  These  made  an  average  of  32.17  miles  per 
car  per  day,  a  record  even  better  than  that  of  the  previous 
month. 

Car  mileage  statistics  for  the  railroads  included  in  the 
membership  of  the  American  Railway  Association  are  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  years  1907  to  1914,  inclusive.  They  show 
that  the  highest  mileage  per  car  in  that  period  was  made  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  when  the  average  daily  move- 
ment was  24.5  miles  per  day.  In  1914  the  increased  number 
of  idle  cars  resulting  from  business  depression  brought  the 
average  down  to  23.7  miles.  The  average  car  mileage  in  the 
same  years  for  the  46  lines  for  which  we  have  more  recent 
statistics  was  slightly  greater  than  for  all  roads,  being  26.69 


miles  in  1913  and  26.00  in  1914.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
the  average  for  all  A.  R.  A.  roads  in  1916  shows  relatively 
as  great  an  increase  as  that  of  the  roads  for  which  we  have 
data.  The  average  for  these  46  roads  in  1916  being  29.03 
miles  per  car  per  day,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  average 
for  all  roads  was  at  least  27.00  miles,  or  an  increase  of  2.5 
miles  over  the  previous  record,  that  of  the  fiscal  year  1913. 

Car  mileage  can  be  taken  as  an  index  of  railroad  efficiency 
only  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  cars.  In  other  words,  the  average  mileage  made 
per  car  per  day  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  conditions  as  to 
car  shortage  or  car  surplus,  and  whether  there  is  a  shortage 
or  surplus  depends  on  the  volume  of  traffic.  Therefore,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  in  car  efficiency, 
years  of  heavy  business  should  be  compared  with  other  years 
of  heavy  business,  and  years  of  light  business  with  other  years 
of  light  business.  On  this  basis  the  years  1916  and  1913  are 
comparable,  both  being  years  of  heavy  business.  The  average 
daily  net  surplus  of  cars  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  was  20,007,  or  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  average 
for  1916,  which  was  84,435.  Whereas,  there  was  only  one 
month  in  1916  when  the  records  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  showed  a  net  shortage  of  cars,  the  months  of 
September,  October,  November  and  December,  1912,  showed 
net  shortages  varying  from  8,620  to  51,250.  Furthermore, 
as  heavy  train  loading  is  charged  with  causing  slow  circula- 
tion of  cars,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  statistics  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  heavy  increases  in 
train  loading  during  the  time  when  these  increases  in  miles 
per  car  per  day  were  being  secured.  The  average  load  per 
train  in  1915  was  474.5  tons,  an  increase  of  29.1  tons  over 
1913,  and  of  22.7  tons  over  1914.  The  annual  reports  of 
27  of  the  46  lines,  which  have  furnished  their  car  mile  sta- 
tistics, indicate  that  at  least  as  great  an  increase  in  train 
loading  was  achieved  in  1916  as  in  the  previous  year.  The 
average  load  per  train  for  these  27  roads  was  567  tons 
in  1916  and  516  tons  in  1915,  an  increase  of  51  tons.  The 
statistics  in  detail  are  as  follows: 

Tons  per  Train. 
Railroad.  , a ^ 

1915.  1916. 

Atchison,  Top.  &  S.  Fe 442  468 

•Baltimore  &  Ohio 693  761 

Boston  &  Maine 352  381 

Chesapeake  &   Ohio 963  1 ,064 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiiicy 581  658 

Chicago  Great  Western 574  610 

♦Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 390  425 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &   Pacific 380  406 

Chicago    &   Alton 454  510 

Chicago   &   Eastern   Illinois 607  663 

Chicago  &  North  Western 443  491 

♦Great    Northern    650  663 

Illinois  Central    523  595 

♦Kansas    City    Southern 542  548 

Minn.,   St.   P.   &   S.    Ste.   M 396  463 

Missouri,    Kansas    &    Texas 364  391 

Missouri  Pacific  Svstem 483  524 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 351  352 

•Norfolk  &  Western 841  957 

Northern    Pacific     669  717 

Seaboard  Air  Line 279  336 

Southern  System 382  442 

Southern    J^acific    Systein 464  526 

*St.    Louis   Southwestern 345  386 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western 473  527 

*Union  Pacific   System 555  608 

Western  Maryland   735  837 

*  Average  load   per   fraiii   for  revenue   freight   only. 

Statistics  of  car  mileage  and  car  supply  for  the  ten-year 
period  from  1907  to  1916,  inclusive,  show  a  marked  corre- 
lation. An  increase  in  the  number  of  idle  cars  is  ordinarily 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  average  car  mileage  per  day  and 
vice  versa,  Ijut  the  general  tendency  of  car  miles  per  day 
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is  upward,  as  is  sliowir  ))y  t"he  following  statistics  for  the 
fisdil  ypars: 

Average  Daily 
C'ar  Surplus  or  Shortage. 


Average  Daily  Car  Mileage. 


Yt-ar. 
1<J07*   

For  A.  R.  A. 
Koacis. 
24.3 

l'"(jr  46  Lines. 

26!69 
26.00 
25.47 
29.03 

Surplus. 

1908   

21.9 

178,189 

1909   

22.1 

242,262 

1910   

23.8 

76,569 

191 1     .... 

23.3 

112,926 

1912   

23.4 

72,456 

1913   

24.5 

20,007 

1914   

23.7 

109,153 

1915   

247,781 

1916   

84,435 

Kor  A.  R.  A.  Roads  Only. 

Shortage. 
70,000 


The  car  supply  and  mileage  statistics  for  the  month  of 
September  of  these  years  show  a  similar  correlation: 


.•\verage 
Car  Mileage  Per  Day. 


Average  Daily 
Car  Surplus  or  Shortage. 


September. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


For  A.  R.  A. 

Roads. 
.  .  24.00 
.  .  22.00 
.  .  24.30 
.  .  24.20 
. .  23.80 
.  .  24.40 
.  .      24.30 


For  46  Lines. 


26.96 
26.50 
27.86 
31.54 


For  A.  R.  A. 
Roads. 

t28,855 
1 1 72,515 

t72,285 

1:35,802 

1:57,160 

tl3,207 

t49,233 
1:149,688 
1:131,675 

t40,285 


For  46 
Lines. 


+29,004 
1:87,663 
1:71,728 
t22,S47 


*  Car    supply    figures    available    only    for    last    half    of    fiscal    year    ending 
June   30,   1907. 
t  Shortage. 
t  Surplus. 

The  average  daily  car  mileage  for  September,  1916,  for  the 
roads  reporting  was  31.54,  an  increase  of  3.68  miles  over 
1915,  and  the  prospects  are  that  the  car  movement  record 
for  the  fiscal  year  1917  will  break  all  records  and  be  three 
or  four  miles  in  excess  of  the  average  for  1916.  Of  course, 
one  explanation  for  this  increase  is  the  car  shortage  that  has 
prevailed  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  because  of  which 
all  available  cars  have  been  kept  in  active  service.  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  explanation,  as  evidenced  by  the  comparison, 
previously  made,  between  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1913,   and   June  30,   1916.      Furthermore,   the   average  car 


50.000 


Car   Supply   and   Car   Mileage   for   September   1907  to    1916, 
Inclusive 

mileage  of  a  number  of  eastern  railways  has  actually  de- 
creased on  account  of  congestion  at  the  ports,  a  condition 
brought  about  by  the  reduction  of  imports  and  the  great  in- 
crease in  export  business.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  averaged  but  13.1  miles  per  car  per  day  in  the  fiscal 
year  1916,  as  compared  with  15.3  miles  in  1915,  16.3  miles 
in  1914  and  16.7  miles  in  1913.  Other  eastern  roads,  as  for 
example,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  also  show  a 
smaller  car  mileage  for  1916  than  for  previous  years.  This 
is  principally  because  the  demurrage  rules  allow  cars  at  the 
ports  to  be  held  for  long  periods  under  load,  and  because, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  ships,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
accumulation  of  cars  in  the  yards  of  the  roads  terminating 
at  the  ports. 


The  accompanying  tables  give  detailed  statistics  for  the  46 
roads  covered  by  this  article. 

It  is  often  unfair  to  make  direct  comparisons  of  the  car 
mileage  of  one  road  with  that  of  another,  as  no  two  roads 
handle  exactly  the  same  kind  of  freight,  or  have  like  amounts 
of  local  and  through  business.  A  road  with  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  business  on  branch  lines  is  likely,  other  things 
equal,  to  make  a  very  large  average  mileage  per  car  per  day. 
For  example,  tlie  Western  Pacific,  with  practically  no  branch 
lines,  no  large  terminals  and  a  large  volume  of  long  haul 
business,  has  a  car  mileage  record  of  72  and  74  in  September 
and  October,  1916,  respectively,  and  the  high  average  of  80 
miles  for  October,  1915.  The  Union  Pacific  also  has  a  large 
amount  of  long  haul  traffic,  with  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  cars  in  terminals  and  on  branches.  In  September,  1916, 
its  average  car  mileage  per  day  was  73.5,  as  compared  with 

Car  Miles  Per  Day  and  Shortage  or  Surplus  of  Cars  in  September 


Car  Mileage  per  Day 


Surplus  or 
Shortage  (-)  of  Cars 


Southern  Railroads 
Illinois  Central  ... 
Seaboard  Air   Line. 

Southern    

N.  C.  &  St.   L 

St.  Louis  So.  W.  . . 

Mobile  &  Ohio 

Atl.  Coast  Line.  . .  . 

Cent,    of  Ga 

Norfolk  Southern.. 
Kansas  City  Sou. . . 

Western  Railroads 
O.  V^.  R.  K.  &  N... 
C.  R.  I.  &  P 

A.  T.  &  S.  Fe 

M.  K.  &  T 

C.   B.   &  Q 

C.   M.  &  St.   P 

M.  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M. 

C.  G.  W 

Union    Pacific    

Wabash     

Western  Pacific  .... 
Texas  &  Pacific... 
Southern  Pacific  .  .  . 
Great  Northern  .... 
Northern  Pacific  .  . . 
Sou.   P.  T.  &  L.  Lines 

D.  &  R.  G 

C.  &  N,  W 

Mo.  Pac 

St.    L.-S.    F 

Eastern  Lines 

Toledo  St.  L  &  W..  29.84 

C.   &   A 24.43 

C.  &  E.  1 14.66 

N.   Y.   C.   &  St.   L..  35.30 

Dela.   &   Hudson 24.70 

West.   Maryland    ...  17.21 

Phila.    &   Reading...  22.03 

Penna.    R.    R 28.17 

Central   of  N.   J 16.47 

N.   Y,  N:  H.  &  H..  15.90 

B.  &   0 23.80 

Boston   &   Maine 18.40 

W.  &  L.   E 17.70 

Norfolk  &  Western.  .  39.80 

D.  L.    &   W 28.30 

Ches.  &  Ohio 26.78 

L.    &   N 29.99 


1913 
30.43 
22.48 
24.31 
28.16 
24.98 
28.10 
24.08 
23.70 
12.40 
27.20 


28.10 
19.70 
33.28 
22.21 
33.30 
27.40 
26.54 
23.00 
61.20 
27.10 
69.00 
23.20 
40.40 
24.90 

24190 
24.01 
22.75 
26.63 
23.08 


1914 
28.94 
18.66 
22.64 
22.96 
21.32 
28.70 
22.68 
18.81 
20.80 
31.20 


21.70 
23.60 

34,48 
20.05 
32.00 
29.93 
26.84 
27.80 
51.10 
28.00 
79.00 
24.60 
36.40 
27.80 

22!s6 
22.32 
25.00 
28.46 

22.51 


26.72 
26.65 
14.33 
31.20 
25.30 
18.29 
20.62 
23.41 
16,74 
14.80 
25.00 
18.20 
17.40 
34.85 
28.60 
28.46 
27.47 


1915 

32.05 
22,27 
23.01 
25.97 
21.59 
27.30 
24.35 
22.51 
24.80 
34.80 


21.30 
27.10 
30.45 
20.73 
31.10 
31.30 
28.17 
27.80 
51.10 
32.00 
63.00 
24.00 
41.00 
30.10 

22!46 
23.43 
27.11 
27.17 
24.01 


30.89 
29.83 
17.35 
35.20 
23.20 
23.83 
22.44 
26.09 
15.54 
14.90 
27.30 
19.30 
19.70 
36.74 
32.80 
33.41 
30.98 


1916 
37.43 
22.84 
28.88 
29.62 
30.04 
36.54 
27.54 
26.20 
28.20 
38.20 


36.70 
29.20 
37.40 
25.94 
36.50 
34.73 
28.56 
29.40 
73  50 
38.20 
72.00 
26.30 
48.80 
33.20 

32!2' 
29.06 
26.50 
29.91 
26.07 


33.46 
33.09 
17.81 


1913  1914 

-314  3,253 

1,080  2,336 

-1,257  3,950 


228 
-322 


994 
647 


419  1,712 
-270    272 


-47 
-4 


61 
111 


1915 
2,582 
2,108 
2,047 
-160 

432 

52 

2,954 

225 
10 

-52 


611  1,882  1,620 
4,243  7,400  4,902 
9,911  13,644  14,741 
-111 
4,658 
792 
6,232 
822 
2,869 
375 


1,618 

-2,159 

5.565 

-50 

727 

-200 


8,755 

3,806 

7,920 

905 

917 

695 


1,173 
2,208 


1,944 
1,928 
5,000 


477 
1,277 
-2,500 


1916 

-1,532 

616 

-3,298 

-343 

-620 

-925 

506 

-150 

-7 

-317 


467 

1,898 

3,971 

-991 

-1,877 

-3,478 

2,002 

-116 

-896 

-1,700 

-25 

112 

1,310 


285  3,824  2,612   -517 


-100  2,250  3,125 

403    720    521 

5,147  5,090  4,512 


23.00 
23.65 
19.68 
24.19 
15.72 
14.20 
26.50 
18.90 
19.50 
45.80 
30.10 
34.69 
3^1.50 


40 

47 

-14 

140 


514 
-558 

-14 
-388 
-319 


317 

2,038 

371 

524 


2,000 

5,033 

790 

435 

-39 


93 

1,294 

-288 

378 

132 

-25 

992 

620 

2,111 

-340 

-325 


-130 
-777 
1,424 


-65 

497 

-1,213 

-629 

'-SO 
-434 
-4,893 
■  218 
-232 
-1,626 


1,400  1,600    750  -3,700 


-1,259 
520 


-1,093 
2,921 


23 
1,941 


107 
-2,514 


Total  

Average  26.96 


26.50  27.86  31.54 


29,004  87,663  71,728-22,547 


51.1  in  the  same  month  in  1915.  The  greatest  mileage  per 
car  per  day  for  this  line  was  achieved  in  August,  1916,  when 
the  average  was  77.5.  The  average  movement  of  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  cars  in  September,  1916,  was  140.3  miles  per 
day,  and  in  August,  1916,  175  miles. 

It  often  happens  that  the  average  car  mileage  varies  con- 
siderably on  different  parts  of  the  same  railroad.  This  point 
is  amplified  in  a  letter  from  J.  M.  Davis,  vice-president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"Lines  having  a  large  proportion  of  through  traffic  will  always  show 
a  higher  mileage  than  those  with  a  large  percentage  of  local  traffic.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  Maryland  district  (B.  &  O.)  which  for  the  past  two 
weeks  has  averaged  nearly  41  miles  per  day  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
traffic  handled  through  over  the  .  Cumberland  and  Philadelphia 
divisions.  On  the  Pennsylvania  district  where  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  cars  on  the  line  are  located,  a  large  percentage  of  the  cars  now 
being  handled  is  local  and  short  haul  traffic.  Some  of  the  western  lines 
(B.  &  O.)  show  very  high  mileage  because  a  large  proportion  ef  their 
traffic  is  through,  long  haul  business." 
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Car  mileage  is  sometimes  low  because  a  road  crosses  the 
main  currents  of  business.  This  is  true  of  the  Chicago  & 
Kastern  Illinois,  a  north  and  south  line,  crossed  every  few 
miles  by  one  or  more  connecting  roads,  from  which  cars  are 
received  and  to  which  cars  are  delivered.  The  average  car 
mileage  per  day  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  was  18.73  in  October,  1916, 
and  17.81  in  September. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  number  of  letters  received  in  con- 
nection with  the  collection  of  these  statistics  that  high  mileage 
is  secured  not  by  the  speeding  up  of  trains  on  the  road,  but 
through  prompter  handling  of  cars  in  tenninals  and  less  de- 
tention for  loading  and  unloading.  What  a  large  proportion 
of  car  time  is  spent  in  loading  and  unloading  and  at  terminal 
and  interchanging  points  was  ably  shown  by  C.  F.  Balch, 
statistician  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  in  an  article  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  December  22,  1916. 

Many  letters  received  from  railroads  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation   contained   statements   of   the   intensive   efforts 

Car  Mileage  Per  Day  for  October  and  the  Fiscal  Year 


October 


Fiscal  Year 


Southern  Railroads  1913       1914       191.') 

Atl.  Coast  I-ine 25.25 

Cent,  of  Ga 24.23 

.«;t.  I..  .S,   W 23.11 

Illinois    Central 30.45 

Kansas  Citv  Sou 27.80 

I..    &    N...' 29.99 

Mobile   &    Ohio 32.00 

N.  C.  &  St.  1 28.18 

Norfolk  Southern    ..  16.70 

.Sea.  Air  Line 23.80 

Southern    25.75 

Western  Railroads 

.\.  T.  &  S.  F 36.52 

C.  &  N.  W 24.88 

C.   B.   &   0 35.20 

C.  C.  W.' 23.00 

C.  M.  &  St.  P 28.06 

C.   R.   T.   &  P 20.80 

\).  &.    R.    C, 25.35 

Great    Nortliern    ....  30.00 

M.  Sf.  P.  S:  S.  S.  M.  27.74 

M.    K.  &  T 22.03 

Mo.   Pacific    26.85 

No.    Pacific    

O.  W.  R.  R.  &  N.  Co.  30.00 

St.   i..-S.   V 24.55 

.Sou.    Pacific    43.60 

Sou.    P.  T.  &  1..  Lines  23.60 

Tex.   &   Pacific 24.40 

ITiiiou    Pacific     59.30 

VVahasli     27.60 

West.   Pacific    75.00 

Eastern  Railroads 
B.   &  O 

B.  &   .M 

Cent,   of   N.    T 

C.  .V    A ' 

C.  &   K.   I 

C.   &   O 

*l).  &  H 

1 ).  I ..  cV  W 

N.  v.  C.  &  St.   I... 
N.  V.  N.  II.  &  II.  . 

N.  \'  W... 

Pennsylvania   

P.    &    R 

T.  St.  L.  &•  W 

Wc^t.    Maryland    . 
W.  &  L.   E 


26.07 
19.19 
22.22 
30.41 
31.00 
27.15 
27.80 
24.80 
21  80 
20.49 
25.35 


35.51 
25.85 
32.00 
28.80 
29.10 
24.20 
22.98 
25.80 
27.42 
22.75 
28.58 

24  20 
24.27 
36.20 
23.20 
25.30 
.46.80 
28.80 
76.00 


24.47 
22.31 
23.94 
33.25 
35.70 
33.07 
28.24 
29.82 
27.10 
21.31 
24.95 


35.46 
29.00 
35.00 
31.20 
32.39 
27.80 
26.88 
30.60 
32.58 
22.91 
30.40 
26.40 
26.00 
25.94 
45.80 
25.60 
24.80 
59.80 
33.30 
80.00 


1916 
29.74 
24.04 


38.02 
38.40 
39.55 
39.78 
31.51 
29.70 
23.87 
30.32 


36.74 
27.21 
3^.40 
31.80 
35.18 
31.10 
30.72 


24.70 
19.50 
18.93 
22.45 
16.19 
26.51 
26.00 
29.80 
36.80 
15.50 
40.80 
29.09 
24.45 
31.37 
18.99 
17.40 


24.30 
19.00 
16.97 
26.62 
13.63 
29.74 
25.50 
.SO.  80 
34.30 
16.10 
28.81 
23.61 
20.65 
28.17 
19.10 
18.60 


28.30 
20.20 
17.36 
32.85 
18.96 
31.69 
25.70 
34.90 
36.40 
15.20 
39.97 
27.41 
27  99 
33!l4 
29.11 
18.00 


30.86 
26.20 
30.60 
32.60 
43.80 
25.36 
49.00 
29.70 
25.20 

.37.50 
74.00 


27.50 


15.85 
32.03 
18.73 

22.'46 


23.58 


23.02 


1913 
24.36 
21.36 
28.22 
27.74 
26.90 
27.77 
33.38 
29.91 
18.10 
22.92 
25.35 


31.58 
23.03 
31.70 
25.10 
25.96 
26.20 
23.30 
24.00 
26.61 
23.54 
24.98 

25!30 
25.31 
37.70 
20.40 
24.80 
44.50 
25.96 
67.00 


26.20 
17.20 
19.56 
21.53 
14.68 
24.64 
24.20 
24.90 
37.60 
16.70 
38.32 
27.97 
22.03 
33.23 
17.79 
18.10 


1914      1915 


25.08 
21.45 
25.54 
29.18 
29.50 
26.52 
32.18 
27.02 
14.50 
23.15 
25.23 


32.91 
23.19 
29.10 
24.80 
26.02 
24.60 
21.11 
18.10 
24.14 
20.37 
26.14 

26!96 
23.35 
36.70 
21.90 
24.80 
46.50 
26.25 
68.00 


24.30 
18.30 
17.20 
21.14 
14.54 
26.73 
23.70 
25.70 
36.00 
16.30 
34.02 
25.56 
20.30 
34.52 
18.22 
15.40 


24.99 
19.53 
19.78 
27.53 
30.50 
26.12 
26.16 
24.71 
20.50 
21.63 
22.49 


32.44 
23.14 
28.00 
27.20 
29.10 
24.90 
18.95 
18.60 
23.35 
20.98 
27.69 

22!66 
22.55 
31.90 
21.80 
25.00 
38.30 
31.16 
68.00 


23.70 
18.60 
15.45 
22.64 
13.54 
29.54 
24.90 
28.10 
32.60 
15.30 
28.12 
22.96 
19.60 
38.38 
20.36 
18.60 


1916 
27.49 
22.96 
24.83 
34.64 
36.00 
32.86 
31.27 
30.36 
25.40 
23.03 
26.10 


34.31 
26.83 
31.50 
29.60 
33.25 
28.80 
23.15 
24.30 
26.99 
24.21 
28.58 

26!46 
25.28 
40.50 
26.80 
26.50 
54.80 
33.45 
68.00 


27.80 
18.30 
14.49 
27.89 
17.98 
33.91 
22.80 
29.00 
37.80 
13.10 
39.16 
24.46 
20.09 
33.20 
26.66 
20.80 


Average    28.13     27.13     30.17     32.17     26.69     26.00     25.47     29.03 

•Fiscal  year  ends  December  31.     Figure  for  1916  first  10  months. 

made  to  reduce  car  detention.  On  some  lines  division  oper- 
ating officials  make  station  to  .station  canvasses,  instructing 
agents  and  other  employees  concerning  the  prompt  handling 
of  equipment,  interviewing  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight 
and  soliciting  their  co-operation.  In  some  instances  special 
agents  from  the  general  offices  have  l)cen  assigned  to  different 
territories  to  the  same  end.  Members  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment also  have  been  generally  instructed  to  induce  shippers 
and  consignees  to  load  and  unload  more  promptly. 

Tiiat  the  railroads  also  recognize  the  importance  of  loading 
and  unloading  company  freight  expeditiou.sly  is  evidenced  by 
a  letter  from  B.  F.  Bush,  receiver  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 


which  states  that  his  road  has  reduced  detention  of  equip- 
ment loaded  with  company  material  to  a  minimum  by  the 
purchase  of  additional  traveling  cranes.  He  also  stated  that, 
as  the  result  of  heavy  expenditures  in  the  previous  18  months 
for  the  repair  of  freight  car  equipment,  the  number  of  bad 
order  cars  on  the  line  had  been  reduced  to  3  per  cent. 

A  few  railways  in  unfortunate  financial  condition  show 
a  considerably  lower  car  mileage  for  system  cars  than  for 
foreign  cars.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  limited 
appropriations  for  repairs  and  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  have  prevented  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
bad  order  cars. 

An  important  factor  in  facilitating  car  movement  is  loco- 
motive power.  In  commenting  on  the  increase  in  car  mileage 
on  his  road,  S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  says:  "Our  biggest  single  action  (toward  improv- 
ing car  mileage)  has  been  the  .securing  in  advance  of  ample 
power  to  enable  us  to  move  all  our  traffic  promptly  and  avoid 
congestions  everywhere."  The  average  car  mileage  per  day 
of  the  Great  Western  was  29.6  in  the  fiscal  year  1916,  as  com- 
pared with  25.1  in  1913.  The  average  for  October,  1916, 
was  31.8  miles  and  in  the  same  month  of  1913,  only  23  miles, 
or  an  increase  in  four  years  of  over  38  per  cent. 

A  complaint  voiced  in  a  number  of  letters  received  is  that 
the  holding  of  cars  of  grain,  coal  and  lumber  at  terminals  for 
speculative  purpo.ses  is  a  cause  of  excessive  detention,  United 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  railways  to  eliminate  this  abuse 
by  securing  an  advance  in  reconsignment  charges  for  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  traffic. 

A  few  of  our  correspondents  stated  that  they  were  loading 
trains  lighter  to  facilitate  car  movement.  A  considerable 
number  stated  that  thev  made  a  practice  of  embargoing  con- 
signees with  an  accumulation  of  cars  in  excess  of  their  ability 
to  unload  promptly.  In  this  connection  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  lack  of  sufficient  sidetracks  and  adequate  facilities 
for  loading  and  unloading  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  and 
consignees  contributed  largelv  to  low  car  mileage.  In  Oc- 
tober. 1916,  over  25  per  cent  of  the  cars  on  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Texas  nnd  Louisiana  lines,  were  held  at  stations 
awm'ting  unloading. 

The  practice  of  storinir  emptv  cars  on  industry  tracks  for 
prospective  business  has  been  largely  eliminated  with  a  fav- 
orable effect  on  average  car  mileage. 

How  closely  railroads  supervise  car  movement  is  well 
lirou"-ht  out  in  the  followincr  excerpt  from  a  letter  from  W- 
G.  Bierd,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton: 

"Car  milcapc  is  a  matter  of  constant  supervision  not  only  in  the  nffirc 
of  the  superintendent  of  car  service,  but  by  the  local  forces  in  the  division 
suncrintendents'  offices.  The  'on  hand*  reports  are  checked  daily  and 
accnts  are  required  to  pet  after  individual  shiiipers  who  are  slow  in 
releasing  cars;  consipnoes  are  frequently  importuned  to  assist  by  releasinc 
cars  within  the  free  time  period:  demurrace  tarifTs  are  strictly  enforced. 
Local  conductors  are  requested  to  assist  in  unloading  freight  from  cars 
rather  than  set  out  merchandise  cars  at  stations.  The  movement  of  empty 
cars  through  yards  is  cheeked  by  requiring  yard  forces  to  show  on  'empty' 
slip  bills  the  date  cars  move  in  and  out  of  the  yards.  .Agents  are  required 
to  ask  for  disposition  on  cars  at  the  time  they  move  into  the  station  under 
load  instead  of  waiting  until  the  car  is  empty.  At  our  larger  terminals, 
where  it  can  be  done,  requests  for  home  routes  and  disposition  on  empty 
equipment    are    handled    by    telephone. 

"The  handling  of  company  material  is  checked  each  week  and  attention 
called  by  individual  numbers  to  cases  where  cars  are  being  delayed  under 
load  with  company  freight,  the  proper  party  being  asked  to  release  the 
car  without  delay.  .At  the  principal  merchandise  handling  stations,  cars 
are  coopered  and  made  fit  for  grain  and  other  such  commodities  while  they 
are  being  unloaded,  in  order  to  have  the  cars  in  shape  to  switch  out  and 
set  for  other  loading  as  soon  as  released  from  merchandise  service.  Repair 
tracks  are  checked  frequently  to  see  that  there  is  no  delay  in  making 
repairs  to  foreign  e(|uipincnt  or  that  light  repair  cars  are  not  detained 
behind  heavy  repair  cars.  The  movement  of  cars  is  watched  by  a  fre- 
i|uent  check  of  car  records,  and  car  record  clerks  arc  rcquiicd  to  call 
attention    to   cars   detained   at   stations   or   in    yards." 


Nkw  Link  In  India. — A  survey  is  to  be  made  by  the  East- 
ern Bengal  Kailwax'  for  a  railway  of  5  ft.  6  in.  gage  between 
Khulna  and  Dum  Dum,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles. 
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A  BOILER  METAL  TREATMENT 

A  boiler  metal  treatment  called  Perolin  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  railway  field  recently  by  the  Perolin  Railway 
Service  (Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  product  has  been 
used  in  stationary  practice  for  the  pa.st  seven  years,  and  over 
40, ()()()  boiler  plants  arc  now  using  it.  It  is  beinp;  used  in 
locomotive  service  by  several  roads,  and  has  been  found  to 
ij;ive  satisfactory  service.  Perolin  treats  the  boiler  metal 
and  is  not  a  boiler  compound,  or  a  chemical  water  treat- 
ment. It  is  a  viscous,  non-volatile,  mineral  liquid  which  has 
an  affinity  for  hot  metal  and  a  high  coefficient  of  expansion. 
When  injected  into  the  boiler  through  a  short  pipe  or  syphon 
attached  to  the  suction  side  of  the  injector  it  diffuses  through 
the  water,  and  being  attracted  to  the  hot  boiler  metal,  is 
drawn  througli  the  pores,  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  scale 
into  direct  contact  with  the  metal.  As  its  temperature  is 
raised  it  expands,  reaching  its  maximum  expansion  at  500 
deg.  The  expansion  force  exerted  between  the  scale  and 
the  metal  removes  the  scale  mechanically.  During  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  scale  a  thin  heat  conducting  film  of 
Perolin  is  established  on  the  metal,  which  prevents  sediment 
from  baking  on  in  the  form  of  scale,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  protects  the  metal  against  pitting  and  corrosion.  Through 
its  "colloidal  action"  Perolin  will  prevent  boiler  foaming 
and  it  has  been  found  that  it  will  give  satisfactory  results 
irrespective  of  the  kind  of  water  used. 

In  locomotive  service  Perolin  is  fed  to  the  engine  through 


MOTOR  CAR  FOR  MOUNTAIN  SERVICE 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Juis 
recently  delivered  to  tiie  Southern  Utah  one  of  the  most 
powerful  motor  cars  ever  built.  It  is  equipped  with  the 
builders'  standard  type  300  lip.  motor  unit  mounted  on  a 
six-wheel  driving  truck,  of  which  the  two  forward  axles  do 
the  driving  and  the  rear  axle  acts  as  a  trailer.  The  forward 
axle  is  connected  to  the  main  axle  by  rods,  as  indicated  in 
the  illustration.  This  motor  car  is  to  replace  steam  pas- 
senger train  service  between  Price,  Utah,  and  Hiawatha,  a 
distance  of  ajjout  18  miles.  There  are  grades  as  high  as 
4.92  per  cent  on  this  line  and  a  few  miles  of  2.5  and  .3  per 
cent.  The  car  is  provided  with  three  speeds,  the  inter- 
mediate speed  having  sufficient  power  to  operate  the  car  on 
the  heaviest  grade,  the  lowest  speed  being  used  at  starting 
and  when  hauling  a  trailer.  The  driving  wheels  are  42  in. 
in  diameter,  and  are  provided  with  the  standard  steam  loco- 
motive design  of  equalizers.  The  trailing  wheels  are 
equipped  with  a  special  transfer  equalizer. 

The  engine  is  designed  for  using  fuels  of  low  specific 
gravity,  having  a  specially  developed  arrangement  which 
eliminates  the  intake  or  vapor  pipes.  The  fuel  is  atomized 
automatically  for  all  engine  speeds.  This  enables  the  engine 
to  be  operated  on  a  distillate  of  a  reasonable  gravity,  inter- 
changeable with  gasoline.  By  starting  with  gasoline  or 
another  high  grade  of  distillate,  kerosene  can  be  used  as 
the  fuel.    The  car  is  provided  with  a  multiple  braking  equip- 


McKeen  Motor  Car  of  300  h.  p.  for  the  Southern  Utah 


the  injector  at  the  roundhouse  by  the  hostler  when  he  is 
preparing  the  engine  for  service.  None  is  required  to  be 
fed  to  the  engine  by  the  engineer  or  fireman  while  on  the 
road.  Where  this  treatment  has  been  used  in  locomotive 
service  it  has  been  found  that  engine  failures  due  to  poor 
water  have  been  reduced,  that  the  mileage  between  boiler 
washings  has  been  increased  three  to  four  times,  that  less 
tube  and  tube  sheet  work  are  required,  with  a  consequent 
saving  in  firebox  repairs  and  that  the  life  of  the  tubes  and 
tube  sheets  and  stay  bolts  has  been  increased  by  its  use. 
With  cleaner  boilers  the  fuel  consumption  will  be  decreased, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  results  that  has  been  realized  by 
its  use.  Where  Perolin  has  been  used  it  has  been  found 
unnecessary  to  erect  and  operate  water  treating  plants  which 
require  attention  with  every  change  in  the  analysis  of  the 
water  throughout  the  year.  The  company  provides  special 
representatives  for  the  service  of  the  railroads  using  Perolin 
to  see  that  it  is  being  properly  applied  to  the  locomotives 
and  that  the  roads  are  obtaining  the  fullest  possible  benefit 
from  its  use. 


ment.  There  are  two  hand  brake  equipments,  one  operating 
independently  of  the  power  brake,  and  the  other  in  harmony 
with  the  power  brake.  Special  safety  stops  are  provided  on 
both  the  power  brake  and  independent  hand  brake  systems, 
and  in  case  of  a  rod  failure  on  one  truck  the  system  can  be 
operated  on  the  opposite  truck,  and  the  other  brake  can  be 
applied  to  both  trucks.  The  car  has  the  following  general 
dimensions : 

Driving  wheels,   diameter 42  in. 

Driving   wheel    base 4  ft.  8  in. 

Motor   truck   wheel    base 12  ft.   10  in. 

Total   wheel  base 41    ft.  854   in- 

Length  over  all 58   ft.   2H   in. 

Width    over   side    sills 9  ft.  8  in. 

Height,  rail  to  roof 11    ft.  9  3/16  in. 

Weight    91,000  lb. 

Seating  capacity   .48 

Baggage  room,  length '0  ft.  3  in. 


A  Heavy  Coal  Bill. — The  coal  and  coke  consumed  on 
the  Midland  Railway  amounts  annually  to  1,912,471  tons, 
the  cost  of  which  works  out  at  £2  15s.  5d.  ($13.40)  per  min- 
ute.— Railway  Gazette,  London. 


Convention  of  Wood  Preservers'  Association 

A  Resume  of  the  Reports  and  Discussions  at  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Meeting  Held  This  Week  in  New  York 


THE  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Wood 
Preservers'  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
this  week.     Approximately  125  members  were  present. 

The  officers  of  this  association  during  the  past  year  were 
president,  Carl  G.  Crawford,  general  manager,  American 
Creosoting  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  first  vice-president  John 
Foley,  forester,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
second  vice-president,  M.  K.  Trumbull,  vice-president. 
National  Lumber  and  Creosoting  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
secretary-treasurer,  F.  J.  Angier,  superintendent  of  timber 
preservation,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Crawford 
at  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning.  In  his  opening  address 
Mr.  Crawford  reviewed  briefly  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion since  its  inception  at  an  informal  gathering  of  a  few 
timber-treating  men  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  in  1904,  and 
its  first  convention  in  New  Orleans  in  January,  1905.  He 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  a 
spirit  of  commercialism  in  the  work  of  this  association  and 
subordinating  individual  interests  to  those  of  timber  preser- 
vation as  an  industry.  He  also  urged  the  continued  co- 
operation of  those  men  in  railway  service.  In  concluding  he 
called  attention  to  the  recent  action  of  several  national  engi- 
neering associations  interested  in  wood  preservation  in  which 
they  voted  to  accept  as  their  standards  the  recommendations 
and  conclusions  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed  a  net  gain 
in  membership  during  the  year  of  24  and  a  total  membership 
of  300,  79  of  whom  are  connected  with  37  different  railroads. 
A  balance  of  $476  was  reported  in  the  treasury. 

TERMINOLOGY 

The  committee  on  terminology,  whose  report  was  adopted, 
presented  descriptions  of  the  more  commonly-used  processes 
for  the  treatment  of  timber  as  follows: 

Pressure  Processes 

The  Allardyce  process  is  not  patented,  and  is  used  chiefly 
for  ties.     It  consists  essentially  of  the  following  steps: 

(a)  A  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  forced  into  the  wood  at 
a  maximum  pressure  of  75  to  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  until  the 
desired  absorption  is  obtained  (commonly  %  to  ^  lb.  of 
dry  salt  per  cubic  foot),  (b)  The  zinc  chloride  is  then 
drained  from  the  retort,  and  creosote  admitted  and  in- 
jected into  the  wood  at  a  pressure  of  about  100  to  150  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  until  the  desired  absorption  (usually  3  to  4  lb. 
per  cu.  ft.)  is  obtained.  The  pressures  used  under  a  and  b 
depend  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the  wood  under 
treatment.  The  pressure  under  b  however  must  be  higher 
than  that  under  a. 

The  Bethell — (Full  Cell)  process  was  patented  by  John 
Beth  ell  in  England  in  1838,  and  is  commonly  used  for  the 
creosoting  of  piles,  poles,  cross-arms,  paving  blocks,  struc- 
tural timber,  lumber,  and  ties.  As  now  practiced  it  consists 
essentially  of  the  following  steps:  (a)  A  preliminary 
vacuum  is  maintained  for  ^  to  1  or  more  hours,  (b)  The 
oil  is  injected  under  pressure,  the  maximum  usually  being 
between  100  and  180  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  but  sometimes  as  low  as 
25  lb.  (c)  Final  vacuum  (sometimes  omitted).  Green 
timber  is  usually  sulijected  to  a  live  steam  bath  at  about  20 
lb.  pressure  for  several  hours  before  the  preliminary  vacuum. 
Sea.soned  timber  is  not  usually  steamed,  except  in  the  case 


of  paving  blocks.  The  amount  of  oil  injected  depends  upon 
the  specifications  of  the  purchaser,  but  the  absorption  per 
cubic  foot  is  usually  within  the  following  ranges:  lumber, 
poles,  structural  timbers,  cross-arms,  ties,  fresh  water  and 
land  piles,  6  to  12  lb.;  paving  blocks,  12  to  20  lb.;  salt  water 
piles,  16  to  24  lb. 

The  boiling  process  was  patented  by  Wm.  G.  Curtis  and 
John  D.  Isaacs  in  1895,  and  reissued  the  same  year.  It  is 
used  chiefly  for  creosoting  Douglas  fir  piles,  timber,  lumber, 
ties  and  paving  blocks.  It  consists  essentially  of  the  follow- 
mg  steps:  (a)  Wood  (either  green  or  seasoned)  in  the 
treating  cylinder  is  covered  with  oil  at  about  160  deg.  to  190 
deg.  F.  (b)  The  oil  is  heated  above  212  deg.  F.  at  at- 
mospheric pressure  and  vapors  passed  through  a  condenser, 
(c)  The  heating  is  continued  until  the  rate  of  condensation 
falls  to  1/6  to  1/10  lb.  of  water  per  cu.  ft.  of  wood  per  hour. 
This  sometimes  requires  40  to  60  hr.  or  more  for  green 
timber,  but  may  be  as  low  as  10  hr.  for  dry  timber.  (d)°The 
treating  cylinder  is  partially  emptied  and  refilled  with  cooler 
oil  to  lower  the  oil  temperature  before  starting  pressure, 
(e)  Pressure  is  applied  to  a  maximum  of  120  to  180  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  until  the  desired  absorption  is  obtained;  usually  10  to 
16  lb.  per  cu  ft. 

The  Boulton— (Boiling  Under  Vacuum)  process  was 
patented  by  S.  B.  Boulton  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  treatment  of  Douglas  fir  piles,  tim- 
ber, ties,  lumber  and  paving  blocks.  As  now  practiced  it 
consists  essentially  of  the  following  steps:  (a)  The  timber 
is  immersed  in  hot  creosote  and  subjected  to  a  vacuum,  and 
the  escaping  vapors  are  drawn  through  a  condenser,  (b)'  The 
temperature  (usually  190  deg.  to  215  deg.  F.)  and  the 
vacuum  are  maintained  until  the  rate  of  condensation  of 
water  falls  to  a  specified  amount  per  cubic  foot  of  wood  per 
hr.— usually  1/6  to  1/10  lb.  (c)  The  vacuum  is  discon- 
tmued  and  the  pressure  applied  until  the  desired  absorption 
is  obtained.  This  is  commonly  12  to  16  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  for 
paving  blocks,  12  to  14  lb.  for  piles,  8  to  12  lb.  for  lumber 
and  timber,  and  5  to  8  lb.,  for  ties. 

The  Burnett  process  was  patented  in  1838  in  England  by 
William  Burnett,  and  is  in  general  use  for  treating  ties, 
lumber,  and  timber  with  zinc  chloride.  As  now  practiced  it 
consists  essentially  as  follows  for  seasoned  wood:  (a)  Pre- 
liminary vacuum,  (b)  The  zinc  chloride  solution  is  applied 
under  a  pressure  of  100  to  175  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  to  approximate 
refusal.  For  green  timber,  a  steaming  period  of  1  to  5  or 
more  hours  at  about  20  lb.  is  usually  applied  before  the 
vacuum.  The  strength  of  the  zinc  chloride  solution  is  gen- 
erally so  regulated  that  at  refusal  the  timber  will  have°ab- 
sorbed  from  34  to  j/^  lb.,  usually  the  latter,  of  dry  zinc 
chloride  per  cubic  foot. 

The  Card  process  was  patented  by  J.  B.  Card  in  1906, 
and  is  used  chiefly  for  ties,  lumber  and  timber.  The  essential 
parts  of  the  process  are:  (a)  The  use  of  a  mixture  contain- 
ing about  80  per  cent  of  zinc  chloride  solution  and  20  per 
cent  of  oil.  (b)  The  method  of  keeping  the  zinc  chloride 
and  oil  mixed  during  treatment  by  means  of  a  rotary  pump, 
which  draws  the  mixture  from  the  top  of  the  treating  cylinder 
and  returns  it  at  the  bottom  through  a  perforated  pipe.  The 
use  of  steaming,  vacuum,  and  pressure  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Bethell  process.  It  is  customary  to  inject  about  Yz  lb.  of 
dry  zinc  chloride  and  2  to  3  lb.  of  oil  per  cu.  ft.  of  timber. 

The  Lowry—( Empty- Cell)  process  was  patented  by  C.  B. 
Lowry  in  1906,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  treating  air-seasoned 
cross-ties  l)ut  also  for  poles,  posts,  paving  blocks  and  silo 
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shivi's.  It  (onsists  cssonfially  of  Ihc  following  steps:  (a) 
\Vitlu)Ut  first  drawing  a  vacuum,  oil  at  not  to  exceed  200  deg. 
I'\  is  injected  into  the  wood  to  refusal,  or  to  a  specified 
amount.  (Ii)  A  cjuick  vacuum  is  drawn  to  remove  the  excess 
oil  from  the  timber.  The  air  imprisoned  by  injecting  the  oil 
without  a  preliminary  vacuum  expands  during  the  final 
vacuum,  forcing  out  a  certain  amount  of  oil  with  it.  It  is 
<  ustomary  to  leave  in  ties  a  net  of  about  2|j  gal.  of  creosote 
per  tie  (6  to  8  lb.  [)er  cu.  ft.),  and  6  to  10  11).  per  cu.  ft.  in 
other  timber. 

The  Rueping — (Empty-Cell)  process  was  patented  in  the 
United  States  in  1902  and  1911  by  Max  Rueping  and  is 
used  chiefly  for  ties  and  lumber.  As  commonly  used,  the 
process  consists  of  the  following:  (a)  The  treating  cylinder, 
containing  the  wood,  is  filled  with  compressed  air  and  so 
held  for  an  hour  or  more,  (b)  The  treating  cylinder  is  filled 
with  oil,  allowing  the  air  to  escape,  but  without  reducing  the 
pressure,  (c)  When  the  treating  cylinder  is  full  of  oil,  the 
pre.s.sure  is  increased  to  a  maximum  of  150  to  200  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  and  held  to  refusal,  or  until  the  specified  absorption  is 
obtained,  (d)  The  oil  is  drained  and  a  vacuum  is  drawn 
to  remove  the  excess  oil  from  the  wood.  The  air  imprisoned 
(luring  (a)  expands  during  (d),  forcing  out  a  certain  amount 
of  oil  with  it,  and  the  process  is,  therefore,  called  an  "empty- 
cell"  process.  If  desired  (a)  may  be  omitted,  and  the  air 
pressure  applied  after  (c).  If  green  timber  is  treated,  it  is 
first  artificially  seasoned  by  steaming,  boiling,  or  boiling 
under  vacuum  before  the  pressure  is  applied.  The  net  ab- 
sorption is  usually  4  to  6  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

The  Steaming — (Column)  process  is  not  patented  and  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  the  treatment  of  Douglas  fir  piles. 
It  consists  essentially  of  the  following  steps:  (a)  The  tim- 
ber is  steamed  at  a  pressure  of  50  to  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for 
3  to  8  hr.,  the  time  and  pressure  varying  according  to  the 
dimension  and  previous  degree  of  seasoning,  (b)  The  steam 
is  released  and  a  vacuum  is  drawn  until  the  timber  is  con- 
sidered seasoned.  This  usually  requires  from  7  to  14  hr. 
The  temperature  within  the  treating  cylinder  during  the 
vacuum  period  is  usually  maintained  between  180  deg.  and 
212  deg.  F.  (c)  The  oil  is  injected  at  a  pressure  of  80  to 
140  \h.  per  sq.  in.  until  the  desired  absorption  is  obtained. 

The  Wellhouse  process  was  patented  in  1879  by  Wm. 
Wellhouse  and  Erwin  Hagen  and  is  used  chiefly  for  ties.  It 
consists  essentially  of  the  following  steps:  (a)  A  solution 
consisting  oi  1^/2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  of  zinc  chloride  and 
3^2  per  cent  of  glue  is  injected  into  the  wood  at  a  pressure  of 
about  125  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  3  to  6  hr.  (b)  The  pressure  is 
released,  the  cylinder  drained  and  a  ^  per  cent  solution  of 
tannin  is  injected  at  a  pressure  of  about  125  lb.  per  gq.  in. 
for  about  2  hr.  The  object  of  the  glue,  followed  by  the 
tannin,  is  to  form  a  leathery  precipitate  to  plug  the  pores  in 
the  wood  and  retard  the  leaching  of  the  zinc  chloride. 

Non^Pressure  Processes 

The  Brush  Treatment  is  used  frequently  on  poles,  posts 
and  other  timbers  where  it  is  not  desired  to  use  a  more  effec- 
tive treatment.  It  consists  in  applying  the  hot  preservative 
to  the  dry  timber  by  means  of  a  brush.  Two  coats,  24  hr. 
apart,  are  customarily  used. 

The  Open-Tank  treatment  can  be  accomplished  in  two  gen- 
eral ways:  (A)  Dipping,  which  consists  in  submerging  the 
wood  in  hot  preservative  for  5  to  15  min.  (B)  Hot  and  Cold 
Bath,  which  is  more  effective  than  A.  It  consists  essentially  of 
the  following  steps:  (a)  The  wood  is  heated  in  oil  at  200  deg. 
to  225  deg.  F.,  for  one  or  more  hr.  (b)  It  is  then  either 
quickly  transferred  to  a  tank  of  cool  oil  and  allowed  to 
stand  several  hours,  or  the  heating  is  discontinued  after  (a) 
and  the  wood  and  oil  are  allowed  to  cool  together.  These 
methods  are  frequently  used  for  posts,  poles,  and  other  tim- 
Ijcrs,  when  it  is  not  desired  to  use  a  more  effective  treatment. 

The  Kyan — (Kyanizing)   process  was  patented  in  Eng- 


land by  John  II.  Kyan  in  1832.  It  is  u.sed  for  ties  and  con- 
struction timber  and  consists  of  .soaking  seasoned  wood  in  a 
solution  of  nuTcuric  chloride  (usually  1  per  cent)  in  an  open 
vat  of  wo(jd  or  concrete,  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  wood 
to  .souk  one  day  more  than  one  day  for  each  in.  in  tiiickness. 
The  original  Kyan  patent  specified  a  .solution  of  1  lb.  of 
corrosive  suJjlimate  to  5  gal.  of  water  (about  2.4  per  cent), 
and  the  wood  was  soaked  from  14  to  21  days.  Other  pre- 
.servatives,  such  as  zinc  chloride  or  sodium  fluoride  in  water 
solutions,  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the 
solutions  .should  be  stronger.  The  term  Kyan  process  or 
Kyanizing,  however,  is  limited  to  the  use  of  mercuric  chloride. 
When  other  preservatives  are  used  the  process  is  called 
".steeping"  or  "soaking." 

Committee: — J.  B.  Card,  chairman  (Central  Creosoting 
Co.);  E.  T.  Howson  {Railway  Age  Gazette);  Geo.  M.  Hunt 
(Forest  Products  Laboratory);  G.  B.  Shipley  (PittsJ^urgh 
Wood  Preserving  Co.);  M.  K.  Trumbull  (National  Lumber 
&  Creosoting  Co.). 

THE  GROUPING  OF  TIES  FOR  TREATMENT 

By  Carlisle  P.  Winslow. 

Assistant   Director,    Forest    Products    Laboratory,    Madison,    Wis. 

In  its  broader  aspects,  the  proper  grouping  of  ties  for 
treatment  is  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  variables.  Aside 
from  the  inherent  variations  of  individual  species,  we  must 
contend  with  variations  in  moisture  content,  the  proportion 
of  heartwood  and  sapwood,  the  form  of  the  ties,  the  char- 
acter of  treatment  desired,  and  the  character  or  kind  of  pre- 
servative used.  According  to  the  combination  of  such  vari- 
ables that  may  exist  at  a  given  plant  at  a  given  period  or 
season,  will  be  determined  the  grouping  best  suited  for  its 
needs.  But  the  underlying  and  governing  factors  are  the 
inherent  differences  in  susceptibility  to  treatment  of  the  in- 
dividual species. 

Any  general  grouping  based  entirely  on  the  species  is  im- 
practical, as  the  difference  in  the  susceptibility  to  treatment 
of  the  heartwood  and  sapwood  of  nearly  all  species  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  The  innumerable  combinations  of  relative 
proportions  of  heart  and  sap  which  may  exist  in  individual 
ties  is  equally  well  known.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  of 
a  dual  nature;  first,  a  consideration  of  the  relative  ease  of 
treatment  of  the  sapwood  and  heartwood  of  different  species, 
and  secondly,  a  classification  according  to  the  form  of  ties 
it  may  be  desired  to  group  for  treatment  at  a  given  time  and 
place. 

In  order  to  present  even  the  most  general  grouping  of  ties 
for  treatment,  some  classification  must  be  adopted.  In- 
numerable classifications  might,  of  course,  be  drafted,  but 
the  following  will  serve  the  purpose: 

Class  1 .     Ties  showing  no  heart  on  any  face. 

Class  2.     Ties  showing  no  sap  on  any  face. 

Class  3.  Heart  face  ties  with  not  less  than  80  per  cent 
heartwood. 

Class  4.  Heart  face  ties  with  not  over  20  per  cent  heart- 
wood. 

Class  5.  Other  ties  not  falling  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
classes. 

To  accompany  the  foregoing  classification,  the  following 
grouping  is  presented  as  generally  indicative  of  the  relative 
ease  of  treatment  of  the  different  species  used  for  ties.  The 
species  in  each  group  are  listed  alphabetically,  and  the 
groups  are  listed  in  order  of  ease  of  treatment: 

Hardwoods 

Group  1. — Sapwood.  All  species  listed  below  are  rea- 
sonable suspectible  to  treatment. 

Group  2. — Heartwood.  Ash,  white;  ash,  green;  bass- 
wood;  beech  (white  heart);  birch;  cherry,  wild;  elm,  slip- 
pery; elm,  white;  gum,  tupelo;  oak,  red;  oak,  chestnut. 

Group  3. — Heartwood.      Aspen,    largetooth;    elm,    rock; 
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lii(kory,  nKX-kermit;  niajjle,  silver;  maple,  sugar;  sycamore. 

Group  4.  -Heartwoud.  Bet'cli,  red  heart;  chestnut;  oak, 
white;  oak,  hurr;   t^uin,  red. 

Sc)Frw()(jr>s 

Group   1.      SapuDcjd.     All  species  listed  he-low  easy  to  iin 
pregaate   with   the  exieption  of  alpine   tir,   white   fir,   white 
^pruce,  hemlotk   (eastern  and  western).     'These  are  consid- 
ered further  in  Grouji  4  below. 

Group  2. — Heartwowl.  Pine,  jack;  pine,  loblolly;  pine, 
longleaf;  pine,  Norway;  pine,  shortleaf;  pine,  spruce;  pine, 
western  yellow. 

Group  3. — Heartwood.*  Pine,  lodgepole;  fir,  Douglas 
(coast) ;  spruce,  Engclmann. 

Group  4.- — Heartwood.  Cedar,  cypress;  ffir,  Alpine;  fir, 
Douglas  (mountain);  ftir,  white;  Jhemlock,  eastern  and 
western;  larch,  western;  tamarack;  :|:spruce,  white. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  TREATABLE  TIMBER 

Fundamental  PkiNcrpLES 

Only  perfectly  sound  timjjer  should  be  treated.  Decay, 
even  when  not  very  noticeable,  may  greatly  reduce  the  strength 
value.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  properly  sea.soned 
material  should  be  used.  Whenever  conditions  will  permit, 
thoroughly  air  season  all  structural  timber,  track  ties,  piles 
and  other  materials  before  treatment.  As  far  as  practical 
arrange  delivery  of  material  so  that  the  seasoning  period  may 
be  during  seasons  of  minimum  rainfall  and  humidity.  Pile 
incoming  material  in  its  proper  groups  or  classes,  separating 
green  from  seasoned  or  partially  seasoned  material,  and  using 
successive  portions  of  the  yard  for  the  storing  of  green  timber. 
The  seasoning  yard  should  be  in  the  open,  where  the  pre- 
vailing winds  will  strike  it  freely;  it  should  not  be  in  a  low 
and  humid  situation  of  any  kind  if  it  can  be  avoided,  should 
have  good  drainage,  and  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
grass  and  decaying  wood  material.  All  outer  bark  should 
be  removed  before  treatment,  and  in  most  cases  before  sea- 
soning. Also  as  much  of  the  inner  bark  should  be  removed 
as  practical,  and  in  no  case  should  over  10  per  cent  or  strips 
over  1  in.  wide  and  6  in.  long  be  left.  When  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  for  proper  air  seasoning,  or,  in  the  case  of 
piling  and  large  dimension  timbers  which  will  not  air  season 
successfully  throughout  without  deterioration,  artificial  sea- 
soning by  steaming  or  boiling  before  treatment  must  be  re- 
sorted to. 

A  good  preservative  is  essential  to  long  life.  From  the 
standpoint  of  permanence  and  protection  of  wood  against 
decay  and  marine  borers,  coal-tar  creosote  is  the  best  available 
preservative  for  general  purj)oses.  Zinc  chloride  deserves 
full  consideration  in  regions  of  low  precipitation,  in  dry  situ- 
ations, and  where  low  first  co.st  is  essential.  While  the  life 
of  zinc-treated  material  is  usually  less  than  that  of  creosoted, 
the  expense  is  also  less,  and  the  relation  of  cost  to  service  is 
an  important  consideration. 

Proper  injection  as  to  quantity  and  penetration  is  essen- 
tial. In  treating  with  creosote,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
maximum  injection  sufficient  to  insure  the  penetration  of  all 
treatable  wood  be  required.  All  of  the  sapwood  and  as 
much  of  the  heartwood  as  is  possible  for  the  particular  species 
shall  !)e  thoroughly  impregnated.  This  applies  equally  to 
full-cell  and  empty-cell  treatments.  In  treating  with  zinc 
chloride  it  is  very  essential  that  all  timber  be  treated  to 
refusal. 

Proper  subsequent  handling  of  timber  is  es.sential.  Wher- 
ever possible,  all  timber  should  be  framed  before  treatment, 


Some  queslinn  as  to  whether  the  lofleepole  nine  and   Englemann  spruce 
I'piild  not  be  included  in  rnoiip  2  and  tlic-  DmiRlas  fir  in  Croup  4. 
1  Includes  sapwood. 
i  .No  real   distinclinn  between  beart  and   snp. 


and  in  lieu  of  this,  unimpregnated  wood  e.\po.sed  by  framing 
after  treatment  should  be  thoroughly  painted  with  hot  creo- 
sote. To  secure  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
treated  material  from  mechanical  abrasion  both  in  handling 
and  under  service  conditions. 

.\ccurate  records  as  to  the  life  and  cost  of  treated  material 
are  essential.  It  has  been  the  general  experience  that  most 
satisfactory  results  are  .secured  by  maintenance  of  a  limited 
iuinib<r  of  intensive  records  of  representative  sections. 

Selection  of  Treatable  Timber 

Structural  Timber.  —  The  fundamental  requirements  of 
structural  timbers  for  treatment  are  strength  and  capacity 
for  treatment  to  an  extent  which  will  insure  protection  against 
decay  on  all  exposed  surfaces.  A  penetration  of  ^  in.  on  the 
heart  faces  may  be  recommended  as  a  safe  minimum  on 
structures  ai)ove  ground,  although  with  a  few  resistant  w(X)ds 
as  good  a  treatment  as  can  be  expected  will  show  less  than 
y2-\n.  penetration  in  the  heart.  Where  strength  is  required, 
not  only  the  defects  which  might  reduce  the  strength,  but  also 
the  quality  as  determined  by  density  should  be  specified; 
but  where  strength  is  not  an  essential  only  the  soundness  of 
the  timber  and  the  sapwood  requirements  as  determining 
[jenetrability  need   be  considered. 

The  specifications  governing  re.strictions  on  knots,  shakes, 
checks  and  cross  grain,  and  also  on  density  and  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Pine  Association  during  1915,  should  apply  to  all 
structural  timbers  where  strength  is  a  prerequisite.  Since, 
for  a  given  species,  sapwood  of  equal  moisture  content  and 
density  is  as  strong  as  heartwood,  sapwood  restrictions  need 
only  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  treatment. 
With  red  oaks,  hemlocks  and  spruces  no  consideration  need 
be  given  to  sapwood  restrictions.  With  the  pines  and  Doug- 
las fir,  however,  the  amount  and  distribution  of  sapwood  is 
of  much  importance.  For  other  restrictions  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  specifications  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association,  as  given  on  pages  231-234,  in- 
clusive, of  the  1915  edition  of  its  Manual,  be  adopted. 

Track  Ties. — The  mechanical  properties  of  timber  in 
relation  to  the  requirements  of  service  conditions  and  its 
jjermeability  by  the  preservative  must  be  considered  in  select- 
ing species.  The  sorting  of  timbers  before  treatment  is 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  preferable  to  treat  in 
each  cylinder  charge  one  species  of  timber. 

Piles. — The  selection  and  purchase  of  piles  for  treatment 
should  take  into  consideration  their  ultimate  use,  whether 
in  salt  or  fresh  water,  for  land  foundation  or  marine  work, 
and  particularly  whether  subject  to  marine  borers.  'The 
sapwood  requirements,  especially  when  the  heartwood  is 
resistant  to  treatment,  should  be  based  directly  on  service 
considerations.  The  following  sapwood  restrictions  are 
based  on  the  classification  of  the  character  of  service  for 
which  the  pile  is  to  be  used: 

Specify  not  less  than  2^/2  in.  of  sapwood,  nor  more  than 
5  in.  for  piles  for  use  in  salt  water  where  the  ravages  of 
marine  borers  are  extremely  severe.  Specify  not  less  than 
1  in.  of  sapwood,  nor  more  than  3  in.  for  piles  for  use  in 
salt  water  where  the  ravages  of  marine  borers  are  less  severe 
than  in  the  group  above.  No  sapwood  restrictions  are  neces- 
sary for  piles  for  use  in  fresh  water  or  foundation  work  on 
land. 

For  the  present  the  specifications  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  (1915  Manual,  pages  235-236)  may 
l)e  followed  as  to  dimensions  and  defects  of  piles. 

Preparation  of  Timber  for  Treatment 

In  a  moist  climate  and  under  humid  conditions,  season 
all  materials  in  open  piles,  which  will  provide  free  circulation 
of  air  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  Place  a  close  slanting  roof 
of  ties  over  all  piles.     By  open  piles  is  meant  the  common 
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1\7,  1x8,  or  7x2  pilini^  system,  or  other  arrangement  which 
gives  a  minimum  contact  and  tlie  maximum  of  open  spaces 
between  the  ties.  Insist  that  the  stringers  be  pkiccd  as  near 
the  end  of  the  ties  as  possible,  then  in  case  of  any  defects 
from  contact  the)  will  not  fall  upon  the  rail  bearing.  In 
a  rill  climates  with  hiw  humidity,  season  in  dose  piles  to 
prevent  checking  and   warping. 

i'ractically  all  woods  can  be  air  seasoned  except  in  h)vv 
huiniil  locations.  Gum  is  an  exception,  unless  air  seasoned 
under  favorable  conditions.  Both  gum  and  beech  should  be 
seasoned  only  in  wide  ojH'n  piles  and  watched  very  carefully 
for  dry  rot.  liluing  of  sap  pine  during  seasoning  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  of  decay;  it  should  be  watched 
very  closely,  however,  for  the  brown  blotches,  which  are  in- 
dications. 

Ties  and  timl)ers  which  have  a  tendency  to  check  should 
be  i)rotected  with  "S"  irons,  or  other  devices.  These  should 
be  applied  in  the  seasoning  yard  to  all  sticks  showing  serious 
initial  checks  in  order  to  prevent  further  checking  during  or 
after  treatment.  Red  oak  and  beech  should  l)e  watclied 
closely  in  this  regard.  All  ties  sliould  be  ])ored  and  adzed 
before  treatment;  this  insures  a  uniform  bearing  surface  and 
maximum  penetration  at  the  rail  seat.  If  possible,  all  tim- 
bers should  be  framed  before  treatment;  this  prevents  any 
exposure  of  untreated  surface  where  decay  would  first  start. 

Oak  ties  should  be  given  a  minimum  of  eight  months' 
seasoning,  and  should  preferably  be  seasoned  12  months; 
yellow  pine,  if  seasoned  in  the  south,  4  to  6  months;  hem- 
lock, tamarack  and  jack  pine,  12  months;  gum,  beech,  birch 
and  hard  maple,  from  4  to  6  months.  Winter  cut  beech  is 
preferable  to  summer  cut,  as  summer  cut  checks  more  readily 
and  the  sapwood  turns  dark  in  seasoning.  Over  seasoning 
may  prove  detrimental  with  some  species. 

All  efficient  plants  should  be  equipped  to  steam  material 
which  occasion  requires.  The  best  method  of  introducing 
and  di.stril)uting  steam  in  the  retort  or  cylinder  is  by  means 
of  perforated  pipes.  In  steaming  the  pressure  should  at  no 
time  exceed  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  nor  the  oil  temperature  in 
boiling  exceed  200  deg.  F.,  with  possible  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  some  Pacific  Coast  timbers  which  may  require  higher 
temperatures. 

Treatment  of  Timber 

The  full-cell  treatment  under  the  name  of  the  Bethell 
pr(icess  has  l^een  used  extensively  for  years.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  impregnation  of  wood  with  practically  all  of  the 
creosote  it  will  hold,  thereby  giving  the  maximum  protec- 
tion. For  many  purposes  this  treatment  is  too  expensive, 
and  the  committee  therefore  recommends  the  use  of  the  full- 
cell  process  for  piles  and  other  marine  timbers  where  subject 
to  attack  of  the  teredo  and  other  marine  borers,  and  that  in 
such  situations  an  injection  of  at  least  20  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  or 
treatment  to  practical  refusal,  should  be  given;  while  in 
marine  and  land  situations  where  decay  is  the  principal 
source  of  failure,  treatments  may  range  down  from  20  to  10 
lb.  per  cu.  ft.  by  the  same  process,  the  injection  in  all  cases 
to  be  sufficient  to  penetrate  all  the  sapwood.  It  further 
recommends  the  full-cell  treatment  in  permanent  structures 
not  subject  to  mechanical  wear  when  conditions  of  moisture, 
climate  or  humidity  are  favorable  to  wood-destroying  fungi, 
and  particularly  where  the  cost  of  renewals  or  replacement 
would  be  high. 

Empty-cell  treatment  with  creosote  aims  to  reduce  ma- 
terially the  final  retention  of  creosote  per  cu.  ft,  giving  at 
the  same  time .  depth  of  penetration.  The  committee  finds 
the  empty-cell  treatment  suitable  for  all  pine  and  other 
easily  treated  cross-ties  used  in  moist  climates,  under  service 
conditions  which  give  a  mechanical  life  in  keeping  with  the 
anticipated  life  from  decay;  also  for  structures  of  limited 
life,  or  subject  to  superficial  mechanical  wear,  and  elevated 


.so  as  to  be  exposed  mainly  to  tlie  wood-destroying  influences 
of  weather  conditions. 

In  all  outside  situati(jns  it  is  rec(jmmended  that  a  maxi- 
mum injection  of  creosote,  or  sufficient  to  insure  tlie  penetra- 
tion of  all  treatable  wood,  be  required  and  that  not  less  than 
an  average  of  5  lb.  of  creosote  per  cu.  ft.  be  left  in  the  treat 
able  portions  of  the  wood;  while  it  is  urged  as  a  definitely 
speiilied  recjuirement,  that  at  lea.st  all  of  the  sapwood  and 
as  muiii  of  tile  heartvvood  as  is  possible  for  the  particular 
species  shall  be  thoroughly  impregnated,  and  the  depth  or 
extent  of  the  penetration  be  ei^ual  to  that  of  tiie  full-cell 
treatment. 

The  committee  recommends  where  zinc  chloride  alone 
is  used  it  be  by  the  processes  known  as  Burnettizing,  and 
that  a  full  impregnation  which  will  insure  the  retention  of 
a  minimum  of  Yz  lb.  of  dry  salt  per  cu.  ft.  of  timi>er  be  given. 
It  suggests  zinc  chloride  treatment  in  arid  and  semi-arid 
regions,  particularly  for  cross-ties  and  other  material  with 
meclianical  life  limited  to  the  expectation  of  life  from  decay 
and  checking;  also  for  woods  resistant  to  creosote.  It  should 
not  be  used  where  mechanical  wear  is  eliminated,  nor  in 
situations  where  the  treated  timber  is  in  permanent  or  inter- 
mittent contact  with  either  stagnant  or  flowing  water.  Con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  its  use  on  overhead  trestles 
and  similar  structures.  Under  usual  conditions  three  months' 
seasoning  after  treatment  is  advisable. 

Creosote-zinc  in  mixture  is  fundamentally  effective  because 
composed  of  the  two  most  widely  accepted  preservatives.  In 
situations  where  the  mixture  is  preferable  to  a  single  preserva- 
tive, it  should  be  used  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
sumer as  to  its  greater  economy  and  efficiency  under  local 
conditions. 

A.  R.  Joyce,  chairman  (Joyce-Watkins  Co.);  J.  B.  Card 
( Central  Creosoting  Co. ) ;  O.  P.  M.  Goss  ( Consulting  En- 
gineer, Seattle);  F.  R.  Martin  (C.  &  E.  I.);  Geo.  E.  Rex 
(A.  T.  &  S.  F.) ;  Lowry  Smith  (N.  P.)  ;  E.  A.  Sterling  (Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association);  C.  P.  Winslow 
(Forest  Products  Laboratory). 

SERVICE  TESTS 

A  systematic  collection,  compilation  and  tabulation  of  data 
of  this  character  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  in  co-operation  with  this  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee on  wood  preservation  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  data  received 
was  made  by  R.  H.  Hicks,  engineer  in  forest  products,  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.  The  statistics  comprise 
872  records  on  61  species,  of  which  53  were  completed.  In 
compiling  these  data,  letters  were  sent  to  all  railroad  com- 
panies known  to  have  service-test  records  and  to  many  others. 
The  greater  part  of  the  accompanying  records  are  from  re- 
ports of  actual  test  tracks. 

Forty  completed  records  were  given  for  18  untreated  species 
on  5  railroads,  7  for  4  Burnettized  species  on  3  lines,  and  6 
for  5  species  treated  by  3  other  methods.  Of  the  latter,  beech, 
red  oak,  and  loblolly  pine  treated  by  Long's  liquid  and  placed 
on  the  Illinois  Central  in  Mississippi  had  an  average  life  of 
4 34,  4^  and  5^^  years  respectively,  which  indicates  this  pre- 
servative was  not  a  success.  The  same  is  true  of  the  red  oak 
ties  treated  with  creosol-calcium,  the  average  life  being  but 
4  years. 

The  average  life  of  1,095  southern  yellow  pine  ties  treated 
with  zinc-creosote  (process  not  stated)  was  15.6  years,  while 
16  tupelo  gum  ties  treated  in  the  same  way  lasted  but  8.5 
years  on  the  G.  H.  &  S.  A.  Forty-five  Burnettized  red  gum 
ties  placed  by  this  company  averaged  6  to  7  years.  Two 
groups  of  67  and  68  longleaf  pine  Burnettized  ties  averaged 
14.8  and  14.4  years,  coast  Douglas  fir  10  to  11  years,  and 
southern  sap  pine  5.4  and  5.7  years,  all  of  which  were  treated 
with  zinc  chloride  and  placed  in  the  tracks  of  the  N.  Y.,  N. 
H.  &  H.,  the  S.  P.,  and  the  G.  H.,  &  S.  A.  Rys.,  respectively. 
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The  Douglas  fir  was  divided  where  possible  into  the  true 
coast  fir  and  that  grown  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  aver- 
age life  of  100  unseasoned  coast  fir  ties  laid  with  cut  spikes 
without  tie-plates  was  7.5  years,  although  the  557  green  ties 
in  the  track  laid  with  various  fastenings  gave  an  average 
life  of  8.3,  as  compared  with  8.4  years  for  1,078  seasoned  ties 
in  the  same  location.  The  average  life  of  570  green  moun- 
tain fir  ties  in  another  location  was  7.6  years,  compared  with 
7.7  years  for  571  seasoned  ties.  A  direct  comparison  of  the 
coast  and  mountain  varieties  cannot  be  made,  however,  on 
account  of  climatic  conditions.  The  coast  fir  was  laid  in  a 
much  more  favorable  location,  compared  with  that  of  the 
mountain  variety. 

The  following  figures  submitted  by  J.  H.  Waterman  of  the 
C,  B.  &  Q.,  summarize  the  various  treatments  by  species,  and 
are  an  average  ot  the  conditions  on  20  divisions  of  this  rail- 
way in  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

These  tires  were  set  in  1909,  also  1910,  which  fact  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  analyzing  the  tables.  A  general  summary, 
regardless  of  species,  follows: 

Total  Total  removed  Per  cent  removed 

Process                                         placed  to  Jan.,  1917  to  Jan.,  1917 

Straight  Creosote    3,264  16  J^  per  cent 

Card     15,817  455  3  per  cent 

Burnett     2,488  100  4  per  cent 

Untreated     3,270  2,626  80  per  cent 

Discussion 

A.  R.  Joyce  (Joyce-Watkins  Company)  described  the  re- 
sults of  inspections  of  several  installations  of  treated  ties  on 
a  western  road.  A  detailed  examination  of  two  miles  of  a 
14-mile  installation  of  zinc-treated  ties  laid  in  gravel  ballast 
under  75-lb.  rail  with  tie-plates  on  curves  only  in  western 
Nebraska  in  1900  showed  93  per  cent  of  the  ties  still  in  track 
after  16  years'  service.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  these  ties  will  last  20  years.  Adjoining  this  section  6 
miles  of  untreated  fir  ties  were  placed  at  the  same  time.  These 
ties  began  to  come  out  because  of  decay  in  1905  and  all  had 
been  renewed  by  1908.  These  ties  were  in  a  region  with  19- 
in.  annual  rainfall. 

On  another  line  90  miles  long,  built  by  the  same  road  in 
1906  zinc-treated  fir  and  pine  ties  were  used  with  tie-plates 
on  the  curves  only.  The  total  renewals  for  all  causes  on  this 
line  during  the  10  years  since  its  construction  aggregate  only 
600  ties.  The  normal  life  of  this  class  of  ties  untreated  in 
this  vicinity  is  6  years. 

Other  Reports 

A  detailed  report  was  presented  on  Preservatives,  which 
contained  methods  of  analysis  of  and  specifications  for  zinc 
chloride  and  creosote  and  detailed  information  regarding  the 
methods  of  conducting  tests.  The  specifications  for  preser- 
vations aroused  a  large  amount  of  discussion  and  were  finally 
adopted. 

A  report  on  plant  operation  discussed  the  methods  of 
measuring  the  quantities  of  preservatives  used  and  of  deter- 
mining the  volume  in  a  charge  of  ties,  poles  or  piles,  the  im- 
portance of  plant  records  and  means  for  the  control  of  fuel 
consumption. 

Reports  were  also  presented  on  Wood  Block  Paving  and  on 
Publicity,  Promotion  and  Education.  The  latter  report  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  compiling  and  making  available 
for  general  distribution,  information  concerning  treated  tim- 
ber and  its  advantages. 

J.  H.  Waterman,  superintendent  of  timber  preservation, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  gave  a  talk  entitled,  "The 
Bad  and  the  Good  in  the  Handling  of  Wood,"  illustrated  by 
slides  and  moving  pictures.  He  pointed  out  defective  prac- 
tices in  storing  and  handling  ties  which  led  to  their  early 
failure  and  then  illustrated  ways  to  avoid  or  correct  such 
practices.     He  concluded  his  lecture  with  a  moving  picture 


fihn  of  the  Galesburg,  111.,  timber  treating  plant  of  the  Bur- 
lington. 

Geo.  Rex,  manager  of  treating  plants  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  then  presented  a  number  of  illustrations 
of  defective  methods  in  using  and  treating  timber  and  urged 
that  those  engaged  in  this  industry  pay  more  attention  to  this 
phase  of  the  problem. 

Other  Business 

At  the  closing  session  on  Thursday  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  John  Foley, 
forester  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.;  first  vice- 
president,  M.  K.  Trumbull,  vice-president  National  Lumber 
and  Creosoting  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  second  vice-president, 
J.  B.  Card,  president  Central  Creosoting  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
secretary-treasurer,  F.  J.  Angier,  superintendent  of  timber 
treating  plants,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Baltimore,  Md.;  mem- 
bers of  executive  committee,  V.  K.  Hendricks,  assistant  chief 
engineer,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  C. 
M.  Taylor,  superintendent  Port  Reading  Creosoting  Works, 
Port  Reading,  N.  J.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  annual 
meeting  at  Chicago. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  Wednes- 
day evening. 


A  FLANGE  LUBRICATOR 

A  flange  lubricator,  using  driving  box  grease  or  similar 
lubricant,  has  been  patented  by  H.  S.  Rauch,  general  fore- 
man of  the  New  York  Central  shops  at  Avis,  Pa.  This  de- 
vice is  now  applied  to  a  passenger  locomotive  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  several  other  installations  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future  on  locomotives  in  other  classes  of  service. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  drawing  that  a  hanger  is  pro- 
vided so  that  the  lubricator  may  be  suspended  from  a  con- 
venient location  in  line  with  the  driving  wheel.  Lateral 
motion  is  taken  care  of  by  means  of  a  loose  fitting  hanger 
pin  on  the  lubricator.  The  lubricator  proper  is  in  the  form 
of  a  shoe  which  fits  against  the  driving  wheel.  A  number 
of  small  holes  in  the  shoe  extend  to  a  chamber  which  holds 
the  grease.     A  piston  with  a  spring  behind  it  is  provided 


A  Flange  Lubricator  Using  Hard  Grease 

to  force  the  grease  through  these  holes.  In  order  to  have 
the  shoe  constantly  against  the  wheel,  a  second  connection 
is  provided,  one  end  of  which  may  be  attached  to  any  con- 
venient stationary  part  of  the  locomotive.  There  is  a  spring 
and  a  jam  nut  on  this  connection  which  is  adjusted  to  give 
pressure  between  the  wheel  and  the  shoe  face.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  heat  is  generated  to  keep  the  grease  in  condition 
to  flow  through  the  small  holes  and  onto  the  driving  wheel 
flange. 

One  important  feature  in  the  cost  of  operation  of  this 
lubricator  is  that  waste  driving  box  compound  can  be  used 
as  a  lubricant.  The  carbonized  portion  is  removed  from  the 
waste  driving  box  grease  cakes,  and,  instead  of  being  thrown 
out,  i.'i  saved  for  use  in  the  flange  lubricator. 
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General    News    Department 


In  a  fire  at  Lima,  O.,  on  January  19,  the  main  building  of  the 
car  shops  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  was  destroyed; 
estimated  loss,  including  10  passenger  cars,  $200,000. 

The  so-called  "free  bridge,"  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  has  been 
under  construction  for  a  decade,  was  formally  opened  on  January 
20.  The  railway  over  the  bridge  will  not  be  completed  for 
several  months. 

H.  B.  Helm,  vice-president  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  has  written  letters  to  Senator  Underwood  and 
Representative  Adamson,  urging  that  when  provisions  are  in- 
serted in  regulatory  laws  to  exempt  short  line  roads,  the  roads 
expected  be  those  with  gross  earnings  of  less  than  $10,000  a  mile 
instead  of  those  with  less  than  100  miles  of  line. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  exami- 
nations February  27,  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  for 
the  position  of  passenger  rate  clerk,  $100  a  month,  and  freight 
rate  clerk  at  the  same  salary,  for  service  in  the  office  of  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  and  also  in  the  Quartermaster  corps 
of  the  army  at  St.  Louis.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  20  years 
old  and  must  have  had  tiiree  years'  experience  of  the  right  kind 
in  railway  offices. 


legislation  and  should  be  eliminated.     Other  organizations  have 
made  the  same  point  during  the  hearings. 


Canadian  Trainmen  Called  to  the  Seat  of  War 

The  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways 
has  issued  a  circular  calling  for  men  enough  to  make  up  20  train 
crews,  to  volunteer  for  service  on  the  military  railroads  in  France. 


St.  Paul  Union  Station 

The  directors  of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Depot  met  in  Chicago  on 
Wednesday  and  agreed  on  the  plans  for  the  new  headhouse. 
They  had  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  track  plan  some  time 
ago.  All  of  the  roads  have  signed  the  operating  agreement  ex- 
cept the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago  Great- 
western,  whose  action  awaits  a  vote  by  the  directors,  and  the 
Rock  Island,  which  will  have  to  have  the  court's  consent. 


Pennsylvania  Improvements  in  Baltimore 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  Wednesday  last  submitted  to 
Mayor  Preston  of  Baltimore  its  extensive  and  long  expected 
plans  for  improvements  in  that  citj^  The  plans  are  in  the 
shape  of  three  ordinances,  including  new  tracks,  a  new  Calvert 
station,  twin  tunnels  on  Hoffman  street,  with  a  long,  open  cut, 
and  a  new  double-track  tunnel  on  Lauens  street,  paralleling  the 
Wilson  street  tunnel. 

Beginning  at  Calvert  station,  the  pivotal  point  of  the  plans, 
the  company  purposes  to  build  a  new  station  at  Calvert  and 
Bath  streets,  and  bring  the  freight  traffic  in  on  practically  the 
same  plan  as  at  .present;  but  the  passenger  tracks  are  to  be 
put  on  an  elevated  structure. 

At  the  Union  station  yards  the  eastward  improvement  begins 
with  a  twin  tunnel,  or  tube,  paralleling  the  present  Hoffman 
street  or  Union  tunnel.  The  tunnels  are  of  the  tube  typfe,  each 
one  containing  but  one  track.  There  is  to  be  an  open  cut  from 
Greenmount  avenue  to  Ensor  street.  The  changes  go  out  as  far 
as  Loudon  park.  Grades  will  be  changed  at  Frederick  road,  but 
not  enough  to  make  any  serious  change  in  the  present  situation. 


The  Webb  Bill 

The  Webb  bill,  designed  to  permit  co-operative  action  by 
manufacturers  to  promote  export  trade,  may  be  rewritten  in  the 
Senate.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, which  has  held  public  hearings  on  the  bill,  is  to  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  A  special  committee  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  filed  a  report  with  the  com- 
mittee urging  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  in  a  different  form  from 
that  in  which  it  passed  the  House,  which  so  amended  the  bill  as 
to  prevent  the  exemptions  from  the  Sherman  Act  taking  effect 
lUider  certain  conditions.  According  to  the  committee,  the 
language  of  this  amendment   nullifies  the   whole  purpose  of  the 


N.  O.  T.  &  M.  Protests  Against  "Tentative  Valuation" 

J.  S.  Pyeatt,  president  of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico, 
has  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  protest 
against  the  so-called  "tentative  valuation"  of  the  property  of  this 
road,  recently  issued  by  the  commission,  on  the  ground  that  the 
report  does  not  constitute  the  tentative  valuation  required  by  the 
valuation  act  and  that  the  true  valuation  of  the  road  cannot  be 
determined  therefrom,  because  the  Division  of  Valuation  has 
failed  to  include  in  its  report  many  elements  of  value  and  has 
understated  others.  It  is  declared  that  the  division  of  valuation 
has  failed  to  report  either  the  original  cost  or  the  present  value 
of  the  stocks,  bonds  and  other  securities  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexico ;  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western,  and 
the  Orange  &  Northwestern  railroads,  which  constitute  the  Texas 
lines  of  this  carrier's  system,  and  that  the  tentative  valuation 
covers  only  the  172  miles  of  the  road  in  Louisiana,  although  its 
total  capitalization  of  approximately  $40,000,000  covers  the  900 
miles  of  line  in  Texas  owned  by  these  three  companies  upon 
which  the  commission  has  not  yet  reported.  The  railroad  also 
protests,  that  the  so-called  tentative  valuation  does  not  include  its 
materials  and  supplies  on  hand,  cash  on  hand  amounting  to  $343,- 
964  and  other  current  assets  amounting  to  $1,125,195;  that  it 
fails  to  include  certain  property  used  by  the  road  for  common 
carrier  purposes,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  its  value  as  a 
going  concern,  nor  for  the  value  of  its  lands  for  railroad  pur- 
poses in  excess  of  the  value  of  adjacent  property  used  for  other 
purposes.  While  the  tentative  valuation  stated  the  cost  of  re- 
production new  exclusive  of  land  as  $8,865,636,  the  road  claims 
this  item  should  not  be  less  than  $11,992,344. 


Railway  Revenues  and  Expenses,  October,  1916 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
for  October,  1916,  exceeded  that  for  October,  1915,  by  $40  per 
mile,  or  8.7  per  cent,  according  to  the  compilation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics. 

Total  operating  revenues,  $338,301,786,  exceeded  those  for 
October,  1915,  by  $34,593,618.  Operating  expenses,  $210,054,666, 
were  greater  by  $22,980,134.  Net  operating  revenue,  $128,247,- 
120,  made  a  gain  of  $11,613,484.  Taxes,  $13,989,231,  increased  by 
$1,939,705.  Net  operating  income  was  $114,217,910  an  increase 
of  $9,697,509. 

If  spread  over  the  mileage  represented,  operating  revenues 
averaged  $1,466  per  mile,  an  increase  of  10.8  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  per  mile,  $910,  were  greater  by  11.7  per  cent;  net  op- 
erating revenue  per  mile,  $556,  increased  9.4  per  cent;  while  net 
operating  income  per  mile,  $495,  showed  an  increase  of  8.7  per 
cent.     Taxes  per  mile  rose  15.5  per  cent. 

This  summary  covers  230,710  miles  of  operated  line,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  eastern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  October,  1915,  by  8.1  per  cent;  operating  ex- 
penses rose  14.2  per  cent ;  net  operating  revenue  decreased  2.3 
per  cent;  and  taxes  increased  17.8  per  cent.  Operating  income 
per  mile  decreased  4.4  per  cent. 

For  the  southern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  October,  1915,  by  13.8  per  cent;  operating  ex- 
penses rose  7.6  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  increased  26.1 
per  cent ;  and  taxes  20.0  per  cent.  Operating  income  per  mile 
increased  27.0  per  cent. 

For  the  western  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  October,  1915,  by  12.9  per  cent;  operating  ex- 
penses rose  10.6  per  cent ;  net  operating  revenue  increased  16.0 
per  cent ;  and  taxes  12.4  per  cent.  Operating  income  per  mile 
mcreased  16.5  per  cent. 

The  four  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  show  changes  per 
mile   of   line   as   follows:    operating   revenues   increased   14.6  per 
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cent,  operating  expenses  increased  13.5  per  cent,  net  operating 
revenue  increased  16.4  per  cent,  taxes  increased  14.1  per  cent  and 
operating  income  increased  16.7  per  cent. 

Operating  income  per  mile  increased  7.6  per  cent  in  the  east, 
increased  24.0  per  cent  in  the  south,  and  increased  24.7  per  cent 
in  the  west. 

October  operating  income  per  mile  was  8.7  per  cent  greater 
in  1916  than  in  1915,  48.7  per  cent  greater  than  in  1914,  32.7  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1913,  and  12.2  per  cent  greater  than  in  1912. 
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Central  Railway  Club  Dinner 

J  he  annual  dinner  of  the  Central  Railway  Club  will  be  held 
at  Buffalo  on  March  8.  Among  the  speakers  of  the  evening  will 
be  Major-General  Goethals,  president  of  the  Panama  Railway 
Company  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Lines.  A  com- 
mittee, with  J.  L.  Randolph,  vice-president  of  the  Economy 
Devices  Corporation,  as  chairman,  is  arranging  for  a  special 
train  from  New  York  City  to  Buffalo  on  the  evening  of  March  7. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Tlic  follounng  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  m  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age   Gazette  for  each  month. 

American  Associ.\tion  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  January,  1917.'  New 
York. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,   Chicago.     Next  convention,   March   20-22,   1917,   Chicago. 

American  SociEXY  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W  S7th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.   57th  St.,  New  York. 

Canadian  Railway  Club.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que 

Canadian  SocrETY  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St  ,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,    Hotel   La   Salle,    Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,   2d  Thursday  in   March,   Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo    N    Y 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club.— LL  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,    May,    September   and   November,  Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,'  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

National  R~atlway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  19-22,  1917,  Chicago 

New   England   Railroad  Club. — W.   E.   Cade,   Jr..   683  Atlantic  Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in   month,    except    June, 
■July,  Ai'gust  and  September,   Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 
29  W.   39th   St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  m'onth. 
New   York  Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,   Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d   Saturday  in  month,   Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June! 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Richmond  Railroad  Clue. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenfhal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.   Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Cli'b. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,   September,   November,   10  a.   m.,   Piedmont   Hotel.   Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Club. — Harry  S.  Fox,  Toledo.  Ohio.  Regular 
meetings,   1st  Saturday  in  month,  Boody  House,  Toledo. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetines,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,   New  York. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July   and   August,    Salt  Lake   City. 

Western  Can/da  Railway  Club.^L.  Knn.  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,  July  and  August.  Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Tavlor.  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
.August.    Hotel    Sherman,   Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — E.  N.  Lavfield,  1735  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  January, 
July  and  August.  Chicago.  Extra  meetings,  except  in  July  and 
.August,  generally  on  other  Monday  evenings.  Annual  meeting,  1st 
Wednesd.ny  after    1st   Thursday   in   January,   Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 
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The  Traflic  Club  of  Chicago  held  its  annual  ban(|uet  on  Janu- 
ary 24. 

The  Erie  Traffic  Students'  Club,  an  organization  of  about  50 
employees  of  the  Erie  in  Chicago,  held  its  first  annual  banquet 
at  the  Kaiserhof  hotel  in  that  city,  on  January  11. 

Various  railroad  passenger  associations  have  informed  the 
committee  in  charge  of  transportation  arrangements  for  the  in- 
auguration ceremonies  at  Washington  on  March  5  of  reduced 
round  trip  rates  to  Washington  for  the  occasion  of  IVi  cents  a 
mile  good  from  March  1  to  March  10.  The  Southeastern  Passen- 
ger Association  has  announced  that,  on  application,  this  period 
may  be  extended  for  30  days. 

According  to  D.  H.  Davis,  representative  of  the  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Agency  at  Chicago,  his  company  shipped  on  December 
21  a  car  containing  51,778  ft.  of  lumber  from  Winlock,  Wash., 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Although  this  performance  is  exceptional, 
the  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Agency  is  loading  all  cars  more 
heavily  than  formerly.  In  December,  1916,  the  average  load  of 
74  cars  shipped  was  27,027  ft.,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
23,400  ft.  for  shipments  in  December,  1915,  and  22,700  ft.  in  1914. 

The  total  freight  carried  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals 
in  1916  amounted  to  91,888,219  short  tons,  of  which  about 
18.000,000  tons  passed  westbound,  and  the  remainder  eastbound. 
The  traffic  was  29  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1915,  which  ag- 
gregated 71,290,304  short  tons.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief 
that  less  coal  was  handled  in  1916  than  a  year  ago,  2,210,219 
short  tons  of  hard  coal,  and  13,912,900  short  tons  of  soft  coal, 
passed  through  the  canals  in  1916,  or  an  increase  over  1915  of 
9  and  23  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  Corporation  Commission  of  Oklahoma  issued  an  order  on 
January  22,  providing  for  a  demurrage  scale  of  $1,  $2  and  $3, 
respectively,  for  the  first  three  days  after  free  time,  and  a  $3 
charge  for  all  succeeding  days.  The  Railroad  Commission  of 
Texas  postponed  its  hearing  on  demurrage  rates  until  March  9. 
The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Wyoming  postponed  its  hear- 
ing on  demurrage  until  February  9,  and  the  hearing  on  the  same 
subject  before  the  Montana  Railroad  &  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion was  postponed  until  February  13. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City  has  asked  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  to  investigate  the  status 
of  legislation  governing  the  handling  and  storage  of  explosives, 
in  connection  with  interstate  commerce;  especially  as  related  to 
the  situation  in  and  around  New  York  harbor  and  to  the  several 
recent  explosions  in  that  vicinity.  The  letter,  sent  by  the  asso- 
ciation to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  says  that  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion do  not  constitute  an  effective  means  of  regulation. 

A  Texas  correspondent  writes  that  the  controversy  which  has 
existed  for  some  time  between  members  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  and  the  railroads  of  Texas  over  the  action  of  the 
roads  in  promulgating  freight  rates  on  intrastate  business  which 
complied  with  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  Shreveport  case,  will  soon  be  amicably  settled.  The  Texas 
commission — or  at  least  two  members  thereof,  a  majority — in 
order  to  force  the  roads  to  withdraw  the  tariffs,  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  roads  or  to  act  on  any  application  until 
the  rates  were  cancelled.  The  railroads,  under  this  "strike"  situ- 
ation, found  themselves  powerless,  and  they  finally  decided  to 
withdraw  the  tariff  complained  of. 


Reconsignment  Charges  on  Coal  Advanced 

Following  the  close  of  the  hearing  before  Commissioner  Funk 
on  January  17,  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois 
issued  an  order  granting  in  toto  the  rules  proposed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  carriers  for  increased  charges  for  reconsigning 
coal,  coke  and  coal  briquettes.  The  order,  however,  is  a  tem- 
porary one,  expiring  on  April  1.     Further  hearings  are  expected 


to  be  held  on  the  matter  of  cstablislinig  permaucni  rules  and 
rates  to  govern  the  reconsignment  of  coal.  The  temporary  order 
contains  the  following  main  provisions: 

A  $2  charge  will  be  made  for  reconsignment  in  transit  prior  tcv 
arrival  at  the  original  destination  or  the  terminal  yard  serving 
the  destination,  except  when  a  single  change  in  destination  within 
a  single  switching  district  is  received  in  time  to  permit  instruc- 
tions being  given  to  yard  employees  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
car,  or  when  orders  for  diversion  are  given  on  shipments  origi- 
nating within  a  switching  district  before  they  leave  the  yard  at 
which  the  road  haul  begins. 

A  $2  charge  will  be  made  for  a  single  change  in  destination 
within  given  switching  limits  if  orders  are  received  in  time  to 
permit  instructions  being  given  yard  employees  within  24  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  the  car  at  the  terminal  yard. 

A  $2  charge  will  be  made  when  a  car  is  stopped  prior  tO' 
arrival  at  original  l)illed  destination  at  the  request  of  the  shipper 
or  consignee,  in  which  case  the  point  where  the  car  is  stopped 
will  be  considered  the  destination  of  the  freight. 

A  $5  charge  will  be  made  on  reconsignments,  after  arrival,  to 
points  outside  the  switching  limits  of  the  destination.  A  like 
assessment  will  be  made  for  the  reconsignment  of  cars  within  a 
switching  district  if  orders  are  received  subsequent  to  24  hours 
after  arrival. 


Railroads  Co-operate  to  Move  Chicago  Coal 

As  previously  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  the  State  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  called  a  conference  of  Chicago 
railway  executives  on  January  18,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
means  of  expediting  the  movement  of  coal  cars  within  the  Chi- 
cago switching  district.  After  suggestions  had  been  offered  by 
both  the  Commission  and  the  carriers,  and  assurances  had  been 
given  by  the  roads  that  they  would  co-operate  with  the  Commis- 
sion in  any  measures  it  chose  to  take  in  the  matter,  an  order  was 
entered,  effective  at  5  p.  m.,  January  19,  requiring  that  the  rail- 
roads treat  coal  as  a  preferred  class  of  freight,  with  priority  of 
movement  over  all  other  traffic  except  food,  live-stock  and  per- 
ishables, and  that  as  far  as  practicable  the  transportation  of  coal 
be  continued  by  the  line  haul  carrier  over  the  switching  and  con- 
necting lines  to  the  tracks  of  the  line  making  the  final  delivery. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  railways  in  the  conference 
was  that  they  be  authorized  to  embargo  all  reconsignments  of 
coal  shipped  to  Chicago  until  the  present  emergency  has  passed. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  degree  in  which  it  causes  congestion  can- 
not be  adequately  measured  by  the  number  of  cars  reconsigned, 
as  the  singling  out  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  cars  necessi- 
tates pulling  the  hold  tracks  many  times.  This  proposal  was 
denied  by  the  Commission,  which  had  already  entered  a  separate 
order  in  the  reconsignment  case,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Among  the  spokesmen  for  the  railroads  was  Marvin  Hughitt, 
Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  who  pointed 
out  that  an  important  cause  of  the  coal  famine  in  Chicago,  so 
far  overlooked,  was  the  lack  of  storage  room  for  coal  in  resi- 
dences, apartment  houses,  hotels,  office  buildings,  industrial  plants 
and  in  the  yards  of  coal  dealers.  The  railroads  are  not  entirely 
to  blame,  he  said,  when  occasionally  they  fail  to  meet  the  hand- 
to-mouth  needs  of  the'^e  consumers.  It  was  brought  out  by  other 
speakers  that  a  number  of  Chicago  lines  had  already  made  coal 
a  preferred  class  of  traffic.  J.  H.  Brinkerhoff,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Belt  Railwa}''  of  Chicago,  said  that  for  some  time 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  Illinois  Central  coal  trains  had 
been  operated  over  his  line  with  the  aid  of  pilots  furnished  by 
the  Belt.  He  also  said  that  the  Belt  was  handling  all  the  cars 
it  could  possibly  handle  and  that  the  relative  number  of  coal  cars 
it  had  on  its  rails  depended  entirely  upon  the  deliveries  to  it  by 
connecting  lines.  If  connections  would  hold  back  cars  loaded 
with  other  commodities  and  make  larger  deliveries  of  coal  cars, 
the  Belt  would  necessarily  handle  relatively  more  coal  traffic. 
Following  his  remarks  several  representatives  of  the  carriers 
stated  that  they  would  hold  other  commodities  in  their  yards  for 
tlie  benefit  of  coal  movement. 

Shortly  after  the  utilities  commission  issued  its  order  the  Chi- 
cago coal  teamsters  declared  a  strike.  For  over  24  hours  not  a 
wagon  or  truck  load  of  coal  was  moved  in  the  city.  At  the 
present  time  the  differences  between  the  employers  and  employees 
seem  temporarily  patched  up,  but  the  men  threaten  to  strike 
again  at  any  moment  if  their  demands  are  not  met. 


January  26,  1917 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  reopened  the  case  in  which  it  had  pre- 
viously ordered  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  ownership  of  steamship  lines  in  Chesapeake 
bay.  The  action  was  taken  on  petition  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Merchants',  Shippers'  and  Receivers'  Association  of  Bal- 
timore. 

The  commission  has  announced  a  hearing  to  be  held  at  W'ash- 
ington  on  March  1  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  all  persons  in- 
terested to  show  cause  as  to  why  a  further  extension  should  or 
should  not  be  granted  of  the  period  within  which  railroads  are 
required  to  complete  the  equipment  of  their  freight  cars  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  safety  appliance  acts. 

Demurrage  on  the  New  Haven 

A  proposed  rule  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
and  afflliated  lines  provides  that,  when  cars  are  held  in  transit 
short  of  billed  destination  or  on  storage  tracks  at  destination 
because  of  the  failure  of  consignees  to  unload  within  the  free 
time  cars  placed  for  delivery,  the  published  demurrage  charges 
will  apply  on  the  cars  so  held,  and  no  additional  free  time  will 
be  allowed  after  final  placement;  Held,  That  the  proposed  rule 
has  not  been  justified.     (42  T.  C.  C,  126.) 

Export  Grain  Case 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Hall: 

In  the  commission's  original  report,  37  I.  C.  C,  190,  it  held 
that  proposed  increased  carload  rates  on  grain,  grain  products, 
and  by-products  from  central  freight  association  territory  and 
certain  points  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa.  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  to 
Atlantic  ports  for  export  had  not  been  justified.  Upon  rehearing 
and  in  the  light  of  additional  evidence,  these  increased  rates  are 
now  found  justified.    (42  I.  C.  C.  523.) 


Rates  on   Cement 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company  v.  Battimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern,  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

Certain  prescribed  rates  on  cement  in  carloads  from  Mitchell, 
Ind.,  to  Kentucky  junctions  are  found  on  rehearing  not  to  be  too 
low  generally,  but  to  require  some  modification.  Rates  from 
Fordwick,  Va.,  and  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  found  discriminatory  in 
comparison  with  the  rates  prescribed  from  Mitchell.  Fourth  sec- 
tion applications  denied  in  part  and  granted  in  part.  (42  I.  C.  C, 
406). 


I.  C.  C.  Asked  to  Prevent  State  Discrimination  Against  Interstate 

Traffic 

C.  E.  SchaflF,  receiver  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  has 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  asking 
it  to  make  an  investigation  and  issue  such  orders  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  discrimination  against  interstate  passengers 
caused  by  the  rapidly  increasing  practice  of  using  the  lower 
state  fares,  in  the  states  which  have  2-cent  fares,  to  evade  the 
payment  of  the  lawful  interstate  through  rates.  This  illustrates 
the  conflict  between  state  and  federal  jurisdictions  in  rate-mak- 
ing which  the  railroads  have  emphasized  in  their  presentation  to 
the  Newlands  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  in  ad- 
vocating exclusive  federal  regulation  of  rates. 

Mr.  Schaff  in  his  petition  points  out  that  the  intrastate  rates 
fixed  by  the  legislatures  or  state  commissions  in  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma  are  2  cents  a  mile,  while  the  interstate  rates 
in  this  territory  as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission are  2.4,  2.6  and  3  cents  per  mile  and  that  passengers 
evade  and  defeat  the  lawfully  published  through  interstate  fares 
by  purchasing  tickets  at  the  lower  state  rates  to  stations  located 
at  or  near  the  boundary  lines  and  then  rebuying  tickets  to  des- 
tination. He  says  that  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  en- 
deavored to  maintain  the  lawful  interstate  fares  and  has  declined 


to  hold  trains  at  border  points  to  enable  passengers  to  get  off  and 
purchase  state  tickets,  but  that  the  practice  of  evading  the  inter- 
state rates  has  been  encouraged  by  state  authorities  and  has 
grown  to  such  an  enormous  extent  as  to  result  in  a  serious  loss 
of  revenue. 

Mr.  Schaff  complains  not  only  of  the  discrimination  against 
interstate  passengers,  but  against  his  road,  because  he  says  his 
competitors  have  not  made  the  same  effort  to  maintain  the  inter- 
state fares  and  a  great  deal  of  traffic  has  been  diverted  from  his 
line  to  competing  roads  into  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  because  his  road 
is  so  situated  that  passengers  from  Kansas  cannot  repurchase 
tickets  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.  The  petition  declares  that  "relief 
cannot  be  had  except  under  an  order  of  the  commission  requir- 
ing the  removal  of  the  discrimination  now  existing  in  favor  of 
state  passenger  traffic  and  against  interstate  passenger  traffic  re- 
sulting from  unreasonably  low  interstate  rates." 

The  commission  is  asked  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  after 
a  full  hearing  "enter  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  relieve 
interstate  passenger  traffic  of  the  unlawful  burden  and  discrim- 
ination now  existing  against  same  resulting  from  the  maintenance 
of  lower  state  rates,  from  the  acts  of  interstate  passengers  in 
evading  interstate  fares,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  state  commissions 
and  other  state  authorities  in  promulgating  orders  and  decrees 
for  the  express  purpose  of  facilitating  and  encouraging  the  eva- 
sion of  the  interstate  schedules." 


Southeastern  Lumber 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

Proposed  increased  rates  on  lumber  from  points  in  Mississippi 
valley  territory  and  southeastern  territory  to  points  in  central 
freight  association  territory  and  in  Wisconsin  are  found  to  have 
been  justified. 

The  fact  that  these  rates  represent  in  many  cases  the  sums 
of  the  separately  established  rates  to  and  from  the  Ohio  River 
gateways,  or  to  and  from  Thebes  or  St.  Louis,  does  not  in  itself 
establish  their  unreasonableness.  Upon  all  the  facts  of  record, 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  through  rates  have  been  justi- 
fied. 

Complaints  alleging  unreasonableness  in  the  rates  on  lumber 
from  Memphis  and  points  in  the  delta  section  south  of  Memphis 
and  alleging  an  improper  grouping  of  the  points  in  the  delta 
section  are  held  not  to  have  been  sustained. 

A  proposed  revision  of  through  rates  on  lumber  from  Memphis 
and  from  Helena,  Ark.,  to  points  in  certain  of  the  States  embraced 
within  western  trunk  line  territory  found  to  have  been  justified  in 
part.     (42  I.   C.   C.  548.) 


The  Jersey  City  Freight  Rate  Complaint 

The  hearings  held  by  Examiner  LaRoe,  in  New  York  City,  on 
the  demands  of  Jersey  City  for  lower  freight  rates,  as  compared 
with  New  York  City,  have  been  taken  up  during  the  past  week 
largely  with  the  evidence,  presented  in  behalf  of  New  York  City, 
concerning  the  large  sums  which  have  been  expended  by  the 
city  and  state  of  New  York  for  the  improvement  of  traffic  condi- 
tions in  New  York  city  and  harbor,  which  expenditures  have  been 
of  benefit  to  New  Jersey  without  any  corresponding  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  that  state.  Frank  M.  Williams,  state  engineer 
of  New  York,  testified  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
furnished  at  the  expense  of  New  York,  as  an  element  in  the  pro.';- 
perity  of  the  city.  He  presented  figures  showing  that  the  total 
expenditures  on  the  New  York  canals  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  more  than  $675,000,000.  He  set  forth  the  influence 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  keeping  down  to  a  low  basis  the  rates  on 
freight  by  rail  from  the  west  to  New  York. 

T.  H.  Whitney,  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Public 
Service  Commission,  testified  concerning  the  extensive  improve- 
ments in  transit,  especially  for  passengers,  which  have  been  made 
m  New  York  City;  improvements  made  possible  only  by  the 
immense  wealth  of  the  city,  enabling  it  to  borrow  large  sums, 
and  these  improvements  in  New  York  have  benefited  New  Jersey. 

W.  S.  Kallman,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central,  told  of  the  inter-relation  of  freight  rates  to  New 
York  with  those  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other 
cities,  and  the  inextricable  confusion  which  would  arise  if  a 
change  were  made  in  these  relations. 

E.   P.  Bates,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the   Pcnnsvl- 
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vaiiia,  explained  tlie  reasons  for  dilTercnces  between  llic  rates  to 
rhiladeli)hia  and  those  to  New  York  and  to  points  between. 

A.  S.  Lcaroyd,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  told  how  the  rates  made  by  tlie  New  York 
Central  to  New  York  City  compelled  reductions  in  rates  by  the 
Lackawanna,  reductions  absolutely  necessary  to  get  any  competi- 
tive New  York  business.  Similar  testimony  was  given  in  behalf 
of  the  Erie. 

Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson,  of  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
author  of  liooks  on  the  science  of  transportation,  was  called 
to  the  stand  by  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  explained  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  promi- 
nence of  New  York  as  a  commercial  center;  and,  in  answer  to 
questions,  showed  how  northern  New  Jersey  had  benetited  by 
the  natural  advantages  of  New  York  harbor.  He  told  how  the 
present  relations  of  rates  from  the  west  to  the  different  cities 
had  been  the  result  of  costly  rate  wars  between  the  railroads. 
The  present  arrangement  of  differentials  is  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  irreconcilable  forces ;  it  is  as  logical  and 
just  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  under  the  present  economic  con- 
ditions. 


COURT  NEWS 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Third  Appellate  Division,  in  a 
decision  by  Justice  Cochrane,  in  the  Lancaster  Machine  &  Knife 
Works  case,  has  decided  that  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
the  State  has  no  power  to  order  the  operation  of  an  industry 
track  for  a  shipper  when  the  track  is  not  on  the  property  of  the 
railroad  company  itself.  The  construction  and  operation  of  such 
tracks  are  matters  of  private  agreement  between  the  shipper  and 
the  railroad ;  an  agreement  over  which  the  Commission  has  no  jur- 
isdiction. The  Commission,  however,  has  power,  under  the  statute, 
to  order  a  railroad  to  make  proper  connections  between  its  lines 
and  such  side  tracks.  Presiding  Justice  Kellog  dissented.  The 
case  was  decided  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  in  May,  1914, 
with  Commissioner  Hodson  dissenting.  The  court  now  sustains 
the  contentions  of  Commissioner  Hodson.  The  Lancaster  Ma- 
chine &  Knife  Works  owned  and  operated  a  factory  at  Lancaster, 
N.  Y.,  to  which  the  Erie  Railroad  ran  a  spur  over  the  Knife 
Works'  own  property,  but  in  191 1  the  railroad  demanded  an  agree- 
ment covering  this  track.  The  shipper  objected  and  complained 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  will  take  the  case  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 


Notice  of  Injury  to  Live  Stock 

The  Illinois  Appellate  Court  holds  that  the  duty  required  of  a 
shipper  by  a  contract  providing  that  recovery  for  injury  to  live 
stock  shall  be  barred  unless  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  carrier 
within  five  days  is  reasonable,  and  compliance  with  it  is  not 
onerous ;  and  the  failure  to  do  so  is  fatal  to  the  right  to  re- 
cover for  the  injury. — Sweetser  v.  Chicago  &  Alton,  196  111. 
App.  623. 


Infant   Trespasser  on  Track 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  holds  that  a  boy  of 
four  years  going  into  a  railroad  yard  and  upon  a  switching  track, 
was  a  trespasser,  the  fact  that  he  was  an  infant  making  no  differ- 
ence ;  and  the  railroad  owed  him  only  the  duty  of  exercising 
ordinary  care  to  avoid  injuring  him  if  it  knew  of  his  presence 
in  a  dangerous  situation,  or  if  its  failure  to  learn  of  it  was  due 
to  its  culpable  ignorance. — Nappi  v.  Grand  Trunk  (N.  H.),  99 
At!.,  185. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Rule 

In  an  action  for  personal  injuries  to  the  driver  of  an  automo- 
bile at  a  grade  crossing,  it  appeared  that  the  trees  of  an  orchard 
and  a  heavy  growth  of  sunflowers  made  it  impossible  for  the 
driver  to  see  up  and  down  the  track  until  he  was  almost  on  it. 
The  plaintiff  was  asked  if  he  had  stopped  or  looked  or  listened. 
He  answered  that  he  did  not ;  that  he  could  not  have  seen  the 
train  if  he  had,  unless  he  had  got  out  of  his  car  and  walked  up 
to  the  track.  The  District  Court  of  Appeal,  Third  District,  Cali- 
fornia, held  that  he  did  not  exercise  that  due  care  for  his  own 
safety  which  the  law  demanded  of  him.  It  was  his  duty  to  stop 
and  look  and  listen  at  some  point  where  such  conduct  would  be 
effective.     Common  prudence   under   such   circumstances   would 


dictate  tliat  he  Ijring  his  machine  to  a  full  stop  before  attempting 
to  cross  the  track.  Hut  to  exercise  due  care,  under  the  situation 
as  revealed  by  him,  assuming  bis  testimony  to  be  true,  the  con- 
sensus of  the  opinion  of  prudent  men  would  require  him,  if 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  his  life  was  in  danger,  to  get  out 
of  his  car  and  go  forward  a  few  feet  on  foot  in  order  that  the 
matter  might  be  placed  beyond  peradventure. — Thompson  v. 
Southern  Pacific  (Cal.),  161  Pac.  21. 


Lease  of  Part  of  Right  of  Way  for  Warehouse 

The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  railroad 
has  the  right  to  lease  a  portion  of  its  right  of  way  to  a  shipper 
for  use  as  a  warehouse  and  storage  room,  in  connection  with 
the  shipping  of  cotton  seed  over  its  line,  where  the  ground  in 
question  is  used  for  collecting  and  facilitating  the  moving  of 
freight ;  as  the  use  comes  within  the  term  "for  railroad  pur- 
poses."^Shelton  v.  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.  (S.  Car.),  90  S.  E. 
751. 

Discrimination  by  Wrong  Classification 

Where  a  railroad  issued  two  bills  of  lading  for  a  shipper's 
machinery  and  furniture,  respectively,  the  South  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court  holds  that  the  fact  that  the  whole  was  shipped  in 
the  same  car  did  not  have  the  efifect  of  making  it  a  carload  lot 
of  either  machinery  or  furniture  or  of  both,  and  the  road  and  the 
shipper  could  not  lawfully  agree  to  that  effect.  The  court  said: 
"Every  commodity  must  be  shipped  according  to  its  true  class- 
ification as  made  by  the  carrier  or  the  railroad  commission.  .  .  . 
If  shipper  and  carrier  are  allowed  by  agreement  to  vary  class- 
ifications and  call  a  commodity  what  it  is  not,  the  door  is  thrown 
open  to  discrimination." — Byrd  v.  A.  C.  L.  (S.  Car.),  90  S.  E.  181. 


Dayton  Flood  Case 

A  bill  of  lading  exempted  the  carrier  from  loss  by  act  of  God, 
and  was  issued  on  the  lower  of  two  rates.  The  goods  were  de- 
layed through  the  negligence  of  a  connecting  carrier,  so  that, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  destination  they  could  not  be  unloaded 
because  of  a  heavy  rain ;  and  they  were  damaged  by  water  at 
the  time  of  the  Dayton  flood  (1913).  In  an  action  for  damages 
against  the  initial  carrier  the  Maine  Supreme  Judicial  Court  holds 
that  the  carrier  was  not  liable  under  the  Carmack  Amendment,  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  damage  being  the  flood,  and  not  the  car- 
rier's negligence.  Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.  v.  Maine  Central 
(Me.),  99  Atl.,  259. 


Initial  Carrier 

In  an  action  against  the  Western  Transit  Company  for  dam- 
ages to  a  carload  of  freight  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  shipped 
the  carload  from  Mankato  to  Duluth  over  the  Omaha  road, 
which  delivered  it  to  the  plaintiff  at  Duluth.  The  plaintiff  then 
delivered  it  to  the  Western  Transit  for  transportation  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  received  a  bill  of  lading.  It  was  dam- 
aged after  the  Western  Transit  had  delivered  it  to  a  con- 
necting carrier.  The  Omaha  did  not  know  that  it  w^as  to  be 
carried  beyond  Duluth.  The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  the  Western  Transit  was  the  initial  carrier  within  the 
purview  of  the  Carmack  Amendment. — Victor  Produce  Co. 
v.  Western  Transit  Co.  (Minn.),  160  N.  W.,  248. 


Look  and  Listen  Rule 

In  an  action  for  the  death  of  the  driver  of  an  automobile 
which  ran  into  the  engine  of  an  express  train  at  a  village  cross- 
ing near  a  station,  it  was  alleged  that  certain  buildings  and  box 
cars  were  negligently  placed  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  travel- 
ers approaching  the  crossing.  The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  convenient  structures 
for  the  use  of  the  patrons  of  a  railroad  at  a  public  station  is  not 
negligence   under   ordinary  circumstances. 

It  was  held  that  if  the  deceased  had  been  looking  out  for  his 
own  safety  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  the  approaching 
train  from  several  points  along  his  route  in  time  to  prevent  the 
accident.  If  it  were  conceded  that  there  was  some  actionable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company,  or  its  servants, 
still  there  could  be  no  recovery.  A  traveler  on  the  highway 
who,  being  aware  of  an  approaching  train  at  a  crossing,  attempts 
to  beat  the  train  over  the  crossing,  must  suffer  the  consequences 
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of  his  own  experiment.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  traveler  at  a  cross- 
ing to  assume  a  present  danger  which  includes  the  immediate 
approach  of  a  train  within  a  dangerous  distance.  The  duty  of 
due  care  is  not  discharged  unless  the  traveler  looks  and  listens  at 
a  place  where  looking  and  listening  will  be  effective,  unless  a 
reasonable  excuse  exists  for  failing  so  to  do.  It  was  conclusively 
shown  that  either  the  deceased  did  not  look  and  listen  for  the 
approaching  train,  or  that,  if  he  did  so,  he  undertook  to  cross  in 
front  of  an  eminently  threatening  danger  which  he  must  have 
both  heard  and  seen.  In  the  one  case  he  was  guilty  of  in- 
excusable negligence,  and  in  the  other  of  inexcusable  reckless- 
ness. In  either  event  he  was  guilty  of  such  contributory  negli- 
gence as  precluded  recovery. — Rickert  v.  Union  Pacific  (Neb.), 
160  N.  W.  86. 


Hours  of  Service  Act 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  holds  that  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe's  two  telegraph  offices  in  its  yard 
at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  one  at  Guthrie  and  the  other  at  South 
Guthrie,  four-tenths  of  a  mile  apart,  the  Guthrie  office  being  op- 
erated from  7  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.  and  the  South  Guthrie  ofifice  from 
7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  must  be  deemed  a  single  office  within  the  hours 
of  service  act.  By  the  continuous  alternation  the  two  operators 
conducted  all  the  interstate  telegraphic  business  in  the  yard  dis- 
trict, and  each  of  them  remained  on  duty  12  hours,  the  work  be- 
ing transferred  from  one  to  the  other  regularly;  in  other  words, 
the  law  limits  the  workday  for  each  operator  to  nine  hours. — 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  v.  United  States,  236  Fed.,  906. 


Subsidies    in    Aid  of  Railroads 

In  an  action  by  taxpayers  to  enjoin  a  county  from  collecting 
taxes  against  their  property  to  pay  a  subsidy  voted  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Buffalo  &  Chicago,  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  a  stipulation  in  a  contract  to  pay  a  subsidy  in  aid  of  con- 
struction of  a  railroad,  and  one  that  the  company  shall  per- 
manently maintain  its  line  to  and  its  terminals  and  shops  in  a 
•city,  are  independent  and  not  dependent,  so  that,  the  road,  shops 
and  terminals  being  constructed,  and  put  in  operation,  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  subsidy  is  not  released  by  the  insolvency  of 
the  road,  but  enforcement  of  the  agreement  for  permanent 
maintenance,  in  case  of  nonobservance,  is  matter  for  a  proper 
action.  Judgment  for  the  defendant  was  affirmed. — Zintsmaster 
V.  Gill  (Ind.),  114  N.  E.  210. 


Switches    for  Abutting  Mills 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  statute  of  that 
State  providing  that  a  carrier  may  be  required  to  construct  on 
its  property  a  switch  [track]  when  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  business  of  any  elevator  or  mill  abutting  on  its  line  where 
there  is  no  space  for  the  proprietor  to  construct  it  on  his  own 
property,  does  not  authorize  the  public  service  commission  to 
require  a  railroad  to  construct  a  switch  [track]  for  a  mill  which 
is  separated  from  the  right  of  way  by  a  public  street  although 
there  was  evidence  that  the  millowner  owned  the  fee  of  the 
street ;  since  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature  was  the  elimination 
of  the  necessity  of  a  wagon  haul,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
act  to  indicate  an  intention  to  use  the  term  "abutting"  in  any 
but  its  ordinary  sense  of  touching,  meeting  or  coming  together. — 
Chicago  &  E.  I.  v.  Public  .Service  Commission  (Ind.),  114 
N.  E.  414. 


Alighting  from  Moving  Train 

A  passenger  on  a  vestibule  train  was  notified  by  the  brakeman, 
who  had  promised  to  let  him  off  on  the  side  opposite  from  the 
station,  that  his  stop  had  been  reached.  The  brakeman  opened 
the  door  and  the  trap,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  stop,  the  pas- 
senger prepared  to  alight,  starting  down  the  steps  holding  to  the 
rail  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  direction  in  which  the  train 
was  going,  and  carrying  his  grip  in  his  other  hand.  He  either 
slipped  oflf  or  was,  in  trying  to  recover  himself  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, thrown  from  the  train,  his  hold  on  the  rail  turning  him 
with  his  back  towards  the  front,  so  that  his  body  swung  outward 
and  his  grasp  on  the  rail  was  broken.  In  falling  he  struck  on 
his  head  and  was  killed.  In  an  action  for  his  death  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit,  holds  that,  as  a  matter  of  law. 
he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  attempting  to  alight 
while   the   train   was    in    motion ;    for   an    adult   passenger,    who 


knowingly  and  unnecessarily  attempts  to  alight  from  a  train 
while  it  is  in  motion,  ordinarily  is  chargeable  with  contributory 
negligence  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  the  deceased's  manner  in  go- 
ing on  the  steps  was  negligent. — Murray  v.  Southern  Pacific, 
236  Fed.,  704. 

Look   and  Listen  Rule 

In  an  action  for  personal  injuries  to  a  pedestrian  struck  by 
a  switch  engine  while  at  a  crossing  in  Milwaukee  on  a  dark 
night,  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  holds  that,  as  against  the 
negligence  of  the  crossing  flagman  in  not  giving  reasonable 
warning,  lack  of  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  a  traveler  is  a 
complete  defense.  It  holds  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  traveler 
using  a  crossing  to  look  and  listen  at  the  last  opportunity  before 
entering  the  zone  of.  danger,  and  the  circumstance  that  gates 
are  raised  which  are  customarily  lowered  when  a  train  is  about 
to  pass,  does  not  excuse  the  failure  to  look  and  listen.  The 
plaintiff  looked  once  up  and  down  the  track  before  crossing.  It 
is  held  that  the  question  whether  ordinary  care  required  him 
to  keep  on  looking  until  he  had  crossed  all  the  tracks,  in  view 
of  the  seeming  assurance  of  safety  given  him  by  uplifted  gates 
bearing  lanterns,  and  a  lack  of  warning  by  the  flagman,  was 
for  the  jury.— Waterson  v.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  (Wis.),  160  N.  W.  261. 


Hours  of   Service  Act 

The  federal  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa 
holds  that  under  the  hours  of  service  act  absolute  releases  of 
employees  for  periods  not  exceeding  2V2  hours  occurring  at 
meal  times  does  not,  where  the  employees  were  engaged  for 
over  16  hours,  operate  to  break  the  continuity  of  service  and 
avoid  the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  act.  But  as  the  railroad 
company  had  arranged  these  periods  of  rest  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  the  law  and  was  acting  in  good  faith,  the  court 
treated  the  case  as  a  test  case  where  the  railroad  should  not  be 
made  to  suffer  a  heavy  penalty,  and  the  road  was  fined  only 
$100  for  each  violation.  The  court  said  that  it  was  not  prepared 
to  hold  that  an  absolute  release  for  two  hours  at  a  time,  other 
than  at  meal  time,  would  not  be  such  a  period  as  might  be  con- 
sidered "substantial  and  opportune"  for  rest.  No  arbitrary  period 
can  be  fixed. — United  States  v.  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  236 
Fed.  414. 


Assumption  of  Risk 

Four  men  engaged  in  cutting  steel  rails  and  repairing  tracks 
had  made  a  cut  in  a  rail  with  a  chisel  and  dropped  it  to  break 
it,  when  it  fell  on  the  foot  of  another  employee  who  was  coming 
to  help  them.  The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  in 
an  action  against  the  railroad,  holds  that  the  plaintiff  had  as- 
sumed the  risk,  under  the  rule  that  an  employee  assumes  the  risk 
of  such  dangers  attending  the  prosecution  of  his  work  as  he 
knows,  or  could  discover  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  for 
his  personal  safety,  and  from  hurt  happening  to  him  from  those 
dangers  the  employer  is  not  responsible.  The  court  pointed  out 
the  distinction  between  contributory  negligence  and  assumption 
of  risk.  Contributory  negligence  involves  the  notion  of  some 
fault  or  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employee.  On  the 
other  hand,  assumption  of  risk,  even  though  the  risk  be  obvious, 
may  be  free  from  any  suggestion  of  fault  or  negligence  on  his 
part.— Cetola  v.  Lehigh  Valley  (N.  J.),  99  Atl.  310. 


Embankm<>nts  and  Surface  Water 

The  Boulder  Valley  constructed  a  solid  embankment  over 
marshy  ground,  which  was  maintained  for  over  eight  years  be- 
fore the  Union  Pacific  bought  the  right  of  way  at  foreclosure 
sale.  The  embankment  sometimes,  in  cases  of  high  water,  im- 
pounded water  on  adjoining  land,  though  there  were  no  well- 
defined  water-courses.  Thereafter  this  adjoining  land  was  sold 
by  its  owner,  and  neither  the  purchaser  nor  his  lessee  requested 
the  Union  Pacific  to  remove  the  embankment  or  provide  outlets. 
They  sued  the  company  for  injuries  to  their  crops  by  the  im- 
pounding of  waters.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit, held  the  railroad  not  liable.  When  the  purchaser  bought 
the  land  and  the  lessee  leased  it,  they  knew  that  the  embankment 
was  there,  that  it  was  a  permanent  structure,  and  would  prevent 
any  Hood  waters  from  running  off  the  land,  and  no  doubt  that 

fact   was    taken    into    consideration    in    determining    its    value 

Union  Pacific  v.  Campbell,  236  Fed.  708. 
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Safety  Appliance  Acts 

The  federal  courts  hold  that  the  safety  appliance  acts  do  not 
apply  to  mere  switching  operations,  but  the  federal  district 
court  for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky  holds  that  under  these 
acts,  the  movement  of  a  string  of  cars  for  some  distance  through 
the  yards  on  (main)  tracks  used  by  regular  trains  in  interstate 
commerce  was  not  a  mere  switching  operation.  The  cars  were 
being  transferred  from  tlie  yards  of  one  company  to  those  of 
another,  and  the  string  of  cars  must  be  considered  a  train.  To 
run  this  train  without  connecting  the  power  brakes  on  85  per 
cent  of  the  cars  with  the  engine,  was  in  violation  of  the  acts. 
The  question  in  this  last  Kentucky  case  was  whether  the  "string 
of  cars"  was  a  "train." 

Tiie  stipulated  facts  [the  case  wa.s  submitted  to  the  court  on 
stipulated  facts  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury]  are  that  this 
transfer  from  the  Hancock  street  yard  to  the  incline  called  the 
"hump"  was  over  tracks  used  for  the  main  line  movements  of 
the  Big  Four  passenger  trains  in  both  directions,  and  that  the 
transfer  from  the  incline  to  Floyd  street  and  west  thereof  was 
over  the  tracks  used  by  the  Big  Four  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
for  main  line  passenger  trains  in  both  directions  and  also  for 
the  movement  of  freight  trains  by  the  Illinois  Central  between 
its  various  yards.    The  air  brakes  on  the  cars  were  not  used. 

The  map  shows  many  tracks  through  the  region  between 
Hancock  and  First  streets  (a  distance  of  five  city  blocks),  but 
those  used  for  the  movement  of  the  strings  of  cars  are  not 
isolated  from  the  other  tracks,  nor  are  they  specially  set  apart 
for  this  class  of  operations.  The  distance  over  which  the  trans- 
fers were  made  here  were  not  so  great  as  those  cued  from 
former  cases,  but,  says  the  court,  "we  think  the  length  of  track  is 
not  the  material  factor.  Rather  that  factor  is  the  character  of  the 
other  uses  to  which  the  track  is  put.  The  other  uses  are  the 
things  which  increase  the  dangers  against  which  the  law  pro- 
vides a  measure  of  protection." — United  States  v.  Louisville  & 
JefTersonville  Bridge  Co.,  236  Fed.  1001. 


Commission  Cannot  Order  Construction  of  New  Lines 

The  decision  of  the  California  Supreme  Court,  heretofore 
briefly  reported,  annulling  an  order  of  the  California  Railroad 
Commission,  requiring  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  to  con- 
struct and  put  into  operation  a  railroad  between  Oceanside  and 
Temecula,  is  number  L.  A.  4537  and  dated  October  23,  1916.  The 
Santa  Fe's  predecessor,  the  California  Southern  (which  had  been 
bought  at  foreclosure  sale)  had  formerly  operated  a  line  here, 
but  in  1891  the  tracks  had  been  washed  out  by  a  flood  and  were 
never  rebuilt;  and  both  the  commission  and  the  court  expressly 
reheve  the  Santa  Fe  from  any  obligation  to  build  a  line  now  be- 
cause there  had  been  one  there  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  restoration. 

The  court  held  that  the  commission  had  no  power  to  make  the 
order.  A  railroad,  the  court  said,  "may  be  compelled  to  furnish 
proper  stations  for  the  reception  and  discharge  of  passengers  and 
freight,  to  supply  adequate  motive  power  and  cars,  to  install 
safety  devices,  to  make  needful  repairs  and  additions  to  its  road- 
bed and  track,  and  other  like  improvements.  All  of  these  mat- 
ters fall  within  the  scope  of  the  regulation  of  the  service  which 
the  company  has  bound  itself  to  give.  But  there  is  a  vital  distinc- 
tion between  regulation  of  this  character  and  a  requirement  that 
the  railroad  company  shall  extend  its  operations  by  building  a 
new  line  of  road  to  accommodate  a  territory  which  has  not  there- 
tofore had  the  benefit  of  direct  railroad  service. 

"Such  a  requirement  cannot  be  justified  by  saying  that  the 
points  to  be  thus  reached  are  within  the  area  already  served  by 
the  railroad.  The  area  served  by  any  railroad  may,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  said  to  include  all  of  the  territory,  in  any  direction, 
from  which  freight  or  passengers  may  be  brought  to  the  railroad 
by  any  other  mode  of  conveyance.  Such  area  may  extend  to  a 
distance  of  many  miles  from  the  line  of  the  road.  Certainly  the 
public  duty  of  the  company  does  not  include  the  obligation  of 
building  lines  to  any  or  every  portion  of  this  indefinite  expanse 
of  territory. 

".  .  .  The  supervision  of  service  rendered  by  a  railroad 
company  is  a  proper  matter  for  public  regulation  and  control. 
The  question  whether  a  railroad  company  shall  extend  its  lines 
to  points  not  theretofore  reached  by  it,  whether,  in  other  words, 
it  shall  engage  in  a  new  and  additional  enterprise,  is  one  of  policy 
to  be  determined  by  its  directors.  To  compel  a  railroad  cornpany 
to  use  its  money  to  build,  and  operate  a  line  of  railroad  which  it 
does  not  desire  to  construct  or  operate  is  to  take  its  property." 


1  he  court  (|uoted  the  recent  case  of  Great  Northern  v.  Minne- 
sota, 238  U.  S.  340,  wlicre  it  was  said:  "A  railroad's  possessions 
are  subject  to  its  public  duty,  but  beyond  this  and  within  charter 
limits,  like  other  owners  of  private  property,  it  may  control  its 
own  affairs." — Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  v.  California  Rail- 
road (."ommission  (Cal.),  160  Pac,  828.  The  Railroad  Commission 
has  appealed  tiic  case  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Hours  of  Service  Act 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  decision  handed 
down  December  18,  1916,  has  sustained  a  verdict  of  $45,000 
against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  for  injuries  to  a  freight  conductor. 
The  action  was  begun  in  the  Illinois  State  courts,  and  was  based 
on  the  hours  of  service  and  the  employers'  liability  acts.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  plaintiff  was  kept  on  duty  for  more  than  sixteen 
hours,  and  fourteen  hours  later  was  put  on  duty  again ;  and  was 
injured  because  he  was  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  protect 
himself  in  the  work  that  he  was  attempting  to  do.  The  facts,  as 
stated  briefly  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  appeal, 
were  that  the  plaintifl:  was  intending  to  cut  out  from  a  train  a 
car  with  a  hot  box.  He  stood  on  the  running  board  at  the  end 
of  the  tender  of  an  engfne  moving  backward  on  a  side  track,  until 
it  drifted  abreast  of  the  car  standing  on  the  main  track,  when  he 
stepped  off  and  was  badly  hurt. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
said:  "At  the  trial  the  judge  instructed  the  jury  that  if  they 
found  that  the  defendant  company  had  been  guilty  of  the  breach 
of  duty  alleged,  and  that  the  breach  proximately  contributed  to 
the  plaintiff's  injury,  then  they  should  not  consider  negligence,  if 
any,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  plaintiff's  damages,  if  any.  In  other  words,  under  Section  3 
of  the  employers'  liability  act,  the  judge  allowed  a  violation  of  a 
statute  enacted  for  the  safety  of  employees  to  be  found  to  ex- 
clude contributory  negligence,  although  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent the  violation  was  fourteen  hours  old. 

"The  first  step  in  the  railroad's  real  defense  was  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  not  kept  on  dutv  more  than  sixteen  hours,  a  proposition 
that  there  was  substantial  evidence  to  maintain.  But  that  having 
been  overthrown  by  the  verdict,  it  contends  that  the  injury  must 
happen  during  the  violation  of  law  or  at  least  that  the  hours  of 
service  law  fixes  the  limit  of  possible  connection  between  the 
overwork  and  the  injury  at  ten  hours;  this  by  the  provision  that 
an  employee,  after  being  continuously  on  duty  for  sixteen  hours, 
shall  have  at  least  ten  consecutive  hours  off.  It  also  objects  that 
the  plaintiff,  if  feeling  incompetent  to  work,  should  have  notified 
the  defendant.  But  no  reason  can  be  given  for  limiting  liability 
to  injuries  which  happen  while  the  violation  of  law  is  going  on; 
and  as  to  the  ten  hours,  the  statute  fixes  only  a  minimum  and  a 
minimum  for  rest  after  work  no  longer  than  allowed.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  varying  rest  needed  after 
work  extended  beyond  the  lawful  time.  In  this  case  there  was 
evidence  that  whether  technically  on  duty  or  not  the  plaintiff  had 
been  greatly  overtaxed  before  the  final  strain  of  more  than  six- 
teen hours,  and  that  as  a  physical  fact  it  was  far  from  impossible 
that  the  fatigue  should  have  been  a  cause  proximately  con- 
tributory to  all  that  happened.  If  so,  then  by  the  employers' 
liability  act,  Sections  3  and  4,  questions  of  negligence  and  as- 
sumption of  risk  disappear." — Baltimore  &  Ohio  v.  Wilson. 

The  foregoing  is  an  abstract  based  on  the  published  decision ; 
but  an  inquiry  for  further  details  brings  out  the  fact  that  an  un- 
usually narrow  space  between  the  tracks  where  the  man  was 
injured  was  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  the  case,  the  conductor's 
lawyers  claiming  that  he  had  not  had  reasonable  notice  of  this 
abnormal  condition.  Again,  his  injuries  were  unusually  grave; 
were  of  a  kind  making  it  seem  miraculous  that  he  survived  at  all. 
And,  thirdly,  it  appeared  that  the  conductor  had  had  opportunity 
to  sleep,  off  duty,  only  about  4^  hours  out  of  the  84  hours  pre- 
ceding the  accident.  A  part  of  this  time  he  had  been  deadhead- 
ing on  passenger  trains  and  on  freight  trains;  and  some  of  the 
deadheading  was  under  such  conditions  that,  it  is  said,  he  could 
not  sleep,  [Nothing  is  said  as  to  how  much  he  may  have  slept 
while  in  his  caboose  on  duty].  The  lawyers  and  judges  did  much 
fine  hairsplitting  over  the  relation  of.  the  periods  of  deadhead 
time  to  the  limitations  for  work-  and  for  rest-time  prescribed  by 
the  hours  of  service  law.  These  apparently  are  some  of  the  con- 
ditions which  led  to  the  judicial  approval  of  this  very  large  ver- 
dict.    The  accident  occurred  at  Peninsula.  O..  August  2?i,  1913. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

D.  P.  Williams,  general  solicitor  of  the  Vandalia,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Ryan,  general  manager  of  the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater,  with 
headquarters  at  Stagg,  Cal.,  has  also  been  elected  president  of 
this  company  and  his  office  transferred  to  Oakland,  Cal. 

Benjamin  W.  Scandrett,  assistant  general  attorney  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  general 
attorney  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

G.  G.  Dodge  has  been  appointed  freight  claim  agent  of  the 
United  Railways  of  Havana,  the  Havana  Central,  the  Western 
of  Havana  and  the  Havana  Terminal,  with  headquarters  at 
Havana,  Cuba. 

James  P.  Elmer,  formerly  general  passenger  agent  for  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  but  out  of  railway  service  for  several  years, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  for  that  com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  succeeding  O.  F. 
Spindler,  transferred. 

Operating 

E.  T.  Kennan  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car  service 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  W.  N. 
Prall,  retired  on  a  pension. 

O.  E.  Pearson  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  with  head- 
quarters at  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding  George  W.  Covert,  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

J.  H.  McKinnon,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  with  headquarters  at 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

J.  J.  Jordan  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Sacramento 
division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  with  headquarters  at  Roseville, 
Cal.  L.  C.  Gram  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Coast 
division  with  offices  at  San  Jose,  succeeding  P.  Slater,  promoted. 

J.  A.  Somerville,  superintendent  of  transporation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  transportation,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters, effective  January  15.  The  office  of  superintendent  of 
transportation  has  been  abolished. 

In  connection  with  the  regrouping  of  the  Southern  Railway 
lines  for  purposes  of  administration  the  following  appointments 
to  the  position  of  assistant  to  vice-president,  with  authority  on 
all  lines,  reporting  to  E.  H.  Coapman,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operation,  have  been  made,  effective  January  17:  G.  W. 
Taylor,  now  general  superintendent  of  transportation ;  J.  Hainen, 
now  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment ; 
F.  W.  Brown,  now  assistant  to  the  general  manager;  T.  H. 
Gatlin,  now  assistant  chief  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures;  H.  H.  Laughton.  now  auditor;  W.  H.  Gatchell,  now 
superintendent  of  agencies ;  Alex.  Grant,  now  general  superin- 
tendent of  mail  transportation,  and  W.  M.  Netherland,  now 
assistant  to  the  general  manager. 

James  E.  McLean,  master  mechanic  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, with  headquarters  at  Pittsburg.  Kans.,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  United  Verde  &  Pacific,  with  office 
at  Clarkdale,  Ariz.,  succeeding  N.  E.  Bailey,  resigned  to  go  to 
another  company.  He  was  born  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1865,  and  entered  railway  service  there  with  the  Inter- 
colonial in  1880.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Southern  Pacific  as  a  ma- 
chinist at  Tucson,  Ariz.  Later  he  was  advanced  to  foreman, 
master  mechanic  and  assistant  superintendent.  In  1910  he  was 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and 
in  February,  1912,  he  went  to  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San 


Antonio  as  assistant  superintendent,  with  office  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  He  returned  to  the  Kansas  City  Southern  in  March,  1913, 
as  master  mechanic,  and  retained  that  position  until  his  recent 
appointment  as  general  superintendent  of  the  United  Verde  & 
Pacific. 

W.  S.  Andrews,  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern,  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific,  and  the  Harriman  &  North  Eastern,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  O.  W.  T.  Caldwell, 
superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Danville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  southwestern  district  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  W.  S. 
Melton  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  telegraph,  and  T.  R. 
Griffin,  chief  special  agent  of  the  Lines  West,  both  with  head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati,  O.  C.  E.  Ervin,  roadmaster  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent 
of  the  Atlanta  division  of  the  Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  succeeding  E.  E.  Norris,  promoted.  C.  M.  Mitchell, 
trainmaster  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  at 
Danville,  Ky.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Danville,  Ky.    These  changes  are  effective  January  17. 

W.  M.  Cowhig,  superintendent  of  freight  transportation  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  transportation,  with 
headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  H.  L.  Hungerford,  superin- 
tendent, with  headquarters  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  eastern  district  of  the 
Lines  East,  with  headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  E.  E.  Norris, 
superintendent  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  middle  district  of  the  Lines  East,  with  head- 
quarters at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  J.  A.  Jones  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  telegraph,  and  J.  W.  Connelly,  chief  special 
agent,  both  with  headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  H.  E.  Hutchens, 
superintendent  of  passenger  transportation  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  promoted 
to  inspector  of  passenger  transportation  of  both  the  Lines  East 
and  West,  with  headquarters  as  before,  at  Washington.  G.  R. 
Buddin,  trainmaster  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Washington  division  of  the  Lines  East,  with 
headquarters  at  Alexandria,  succeeding  W.  C.  Hudson,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  Asheville,  N.  C,  as  superintendent  of  the 
Asheville  division.  Mr.  Hudson  succeeds  F.  S.  Collins,  who  be- 
comes superintendent  of  the  Columbia  division,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Columbia,  S.  C.  W.  J.  Wassum,  who  has  been  superin- 
tendent at  Columbia,  will  be  superintendent  of  the  Charlotte 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  succeeding  H.  L. 
Hungerford  promoted.  J.  A.  Rathburn,  trainmaster  at  Prince- 
ton, Ind.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  tonnage  bureau,  all 
lines,  and  W.  I.  Leatherland  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent tonnage  bureau,  all  lines,  both  with  headquarters  at 
Washington. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

P.  Alquist,  superintendent  of  the  car  department  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Denison,  Tex.,  has 
resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  with  the  Pere  Marquette  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  effective  February  1. 

B.  Herman,  chief  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
has  been  appointed  chief  engineer,  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  of  the  Southern  Railway,  Lines  East,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  effective  January  17. 

L.  B.  Jones,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic  with  office  at  Verona,  vice  J.  C.  Glass,  transferred. 
G.  J.  Richards,  enginehouse  foreman  at  West  Brownsville  Junc- 
tion, has  been  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic  at  Vernon, 
succeeding  D.  E.  Cassidy,  transferred. 

E.  C.  Sasser,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lines  East,  with 
headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  W.  S.  Murrian,  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  will  take 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  motive  power,  both  for  the 
Lines  East  and  West,  with  headquarters  as  heretofore,  at  Knox- 
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ville,  Tciiii.  E.  G.  Goodwin  lias  been  apiJointed  fuel  agent  of  the 
Lines  East,  also  with  headquarters  at  Knoxville.  W.  11.  Dooley, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern, 
the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  and  the  Harriman 
&  North  Eastern',  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Southern  Railway,  Lines  West,  with  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati,  O.  R.  D.  Quickel  has  been  appointed  fuel  agent  of 
the  Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  O.  The  al)ove 
changes  are  effective  January  17. 

Traffic 

John  M.  McDermott  has  been  appointed  industrial  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111. 

L.  L.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  agricultural  commissioner 
and  industrial  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with 
headquarters  at  Amarillo,  Tex. 

R.  E.  Cook  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  succeeding  S.  C.  Matthews,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

A.  B.  Waldron,  commercial  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with 
office  at  Paris.  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  He  will  be  succeeded  as  commercial  agent 
at  Paris  by  J.  D.  Healv. 

George  Bristow,  division  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  with  the  same  headquarters,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  division  passenger  agent  has  been  abolished. 

In  connection  with  the  regrouping  of  the  lines  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  for  administrative  purposes,  the  following  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  traffic  department:  Randall  Clifton,  as-, 
sistant  freight  traffic  manager  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  been  promoted  to  freight  traffic  manager  with  head- 
quarters also  at  Washington.  George  P.  Biles,  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  and  the 
Harriman  &  North  Eastern,  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  with  headquarters  as  hereto- 
fore at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  E.  H.  Shaw,  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
promoted  to  freight  traffic  manager  with  headquarters  also  at 
Atlanta.  R.  L.  McKellar,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  with 
headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  promoted  to  foreign 
freight  traffic  manager  with  headquarters  at  Louisville.  E.  T. 
Steele,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern, 
has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way with  headquarters  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  heretofore. 
George  K.  Caldwell,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way at  Washington,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager,  also  at  Washington.  H.  A.  Poveleite,  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  New'  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 
and  the  Harriman  &  North  Eastern,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  with  head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati.  The  following  additional  appointments 
to  the  position  of  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
have  been  made:  At  Birmingham,  Ala.,  J.  W.  Hunter,  formerly 
assistant  general  freight  agent  at  the  same  place;  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  F.  D.  Claggett  and  J.  B.  Ford,  formerly  assistant  general 
freight  agents  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific; 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  J.  B.  Bannon,  formerly  general  freight 
agent  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern;  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
C.  E.  Bell,  formerly  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  F.  H.  Behring,  formerly  assistant  general  freight  agent 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  at  New  York,  J.  E.  Fitzwilson,  formerly  gen- 
eral agent  at  New  York,  and  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Walter  Shipley, 
formerly  division  freight  agent  at  Macon,  Ga.  Additional  ap- 
pointments to  the  position  of  assistant  general  freight  agent  have 
been  made  as  follows :  At  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  H.  Morris,  for- 
merly commercial  agent  at  Chicago;  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  F.  S. 
Riegel ;  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Wins  F.  Wilson,  formerly  commer- 
cial agent.  Division  freight  agents  have  been  appointed  as  fol- 
lows :  At  New  Orleans,  La.,  R.  H.  Tate,  formerly  division 
freight  agent  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern ;  at  Macon, 
Ta.,  C.  A.  Russell,  formerly  district  freight  agent  at  New 
Orleans;  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Ralph  Shropshire.  The  following  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  in  the  passenger  traffic  department : 
W.  H.  Tayloe,  passenger  traffic  manager,  and  H.  F.  Gary,  general 


passenger  agent  al  VV  ashington,  D.  C,  will  be  in  charge  of  traffic 
in  the  territory  east  of  the  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Mobile  via 
(.Chattanooga,  Birmingham  and  Meridian.  W.  A.  Beckler,  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent,  has  been  api)ointed 
l)assenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  E.  A. 
Aiken,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent, 
has  been  promoted  to  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern 
Railway.  Mr.  Beckler  and  Mr.  Aiken  will  have  headquarters 
as  before,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  traffic 
on  and  west  of  the  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Mobile.  Stanton 
Curtis,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  G.  C.  Kcllehcr,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  New 
Orleans  &  Northeastern,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  with  headquarters  as 
heretofore,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  J.  R.  Wells,  formerly  district 
passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern, 
has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern 
Railway.  The  titles  of  traffic  manager  and  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  at  New  Orleans,  and 
of  assistant  general  passenger  agent  at  Chicago,  have  been  abol- 
ished. Other  officers  of  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  de- 
partments of  the  Southern  I^ailway,  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
&  Texas  Pacific  and  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  have  been 
appointed  officers  of  the  Southern  Railway  with  the  same  titles 
and  headquarters  as  at  present. 

James  Gilmore  Carlisle,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  with  headquarters  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on 

January  19,  1873,  at  Ir- 
winton,  Ga.,  and  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  common 
schools  of  Wilkinson 
county,  Ga.  He  began 
railway  work  in  May, 
1890,  as  a  clerk  on  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  and  has 
been  in  the  continuous 
service  of  that  road  ever 
since.  In  1893,  he  was 
appointed  soliciting 
agent,  and  in  1896  be- 
came traveling  passenger 
agent.  From  1897  to 
1901  he  served  as  com- 
mercial agent  and  subse- 
quently as  chief  clerk  to 
the  general  freight  agent. 
In  1902  he  again  became 
commercial  agent,  re- 
maining in  that  position 
until  1910  when  he  was  appointed  division  freight  agent.  Three 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
cent appointment  as  general  freight  agent  of  the  same  road,  as 
above  noted. 

Purchasing 

H.  E.  Rouse,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, with  headquarters  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  has  resigned  to  take  a 
position  in  the  purchasing  department  of  the  Mark  Manufactur- 
mg  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  Shoemaker,  district  storekeeper  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  district  storekeeper  of 
the  Southwest  district  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  vice  H.  P.  McQuilkin, 
promoted  to  chief  clerk  to  the  general  storekeeper  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  vice  A.  R.  Portlock,  deceased.  W.  C.  Ware  has  been 
appointed  district  storekeeper.  Wheeling  district  and  Newark 
division,  vice  H    Shoemaker,  promoted. 


J.   G.   Carlisle 


OBITUARY 

A.  B.  Brinkerhofif,  general  agent  for  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  at  Chicago,  111.,  for  over  20  years,  died  at  his  home  in 
Huntley,  111.  on  January  18,  at  the  age  of  80. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Midi  (France)  has  ordered  40  Con- 
solidation locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
These  locomotives  will  have  23  by  26-in.  cylinders,  56-in.  driving 
wheels,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  161,000  lb. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  reported  in  last 
week's  issue  as  having  ordered  30  locomotives  from  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company,  placed  orders  with  that  company  for 
22  Mallet,  3  Pacitic  and  5  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives.  Of 
the  22  Mallet  type  locomotives,  16  will  have  23K  and  37  by  32-in. 
cylinders,  57-in.  driving  wheels,  and  a  total  weight  in  working 
order  of  427,000  lb.  The  other  six  Mallet  type  locomotives  will 
have  28  and  44  by  32-in.  cylinders,  57-in.  driving  wheels  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  548,000  lb.  The  three  Pacific 
type  locomotives  will  have  24^  by  26-in.  cylinders,  57-in.  driving 
wheels,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  262,000  lb.  The 
five  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives  will  have  22  by  28-in. 
cylinders,  51-in.  driving  wheels,  and  a  total  weight  in  working 
order  of  207,000  lb. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Virginian  has  ordered  1,000  hopper  cars  from  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company. 

The  E.  E.  White  Coal  Company  has  ordered  100  cars  from 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  has  ordered  50  hopper  cars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  ordered  50  gondola  cars 
from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Broyer  Smokeless  Coal  Company  has  ordered  100  cars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  in  the  market  for 
250  50-ton  flat  and  250  40-ton  refrigerator  cars. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  is  reported  as  having  ordered 
106  box  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  December  26  as  inquiring  for  refrigerator  and  gondola  cars, 
has  ordered  500  refrigerator  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company, 
and  500  gondola  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — The  Griffin  Wheel  Works 
will  furnish  the  wheels  for  1,000  freight  cars  which  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  will  build  in  its  own  shops.  It  was 
erroneously  stated  in  a  recent  issue  that  the  Griffin  Wheel 
Works  would  furnish  the  trucks. 

PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  inquiring  for  15  70-ft. 
baggage  cars. 

The  Boston  Elevated,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  December  15  as  having  issued  inquiries  for  35  subway  cars, 
has  ordered  these  subway  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. 

The  Dei^vware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  5  as  having  issued  inquiries  for 
10  express  cars,  has  ordered  these  cars  from  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Laconia  Car  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  issued  inciuiries 
for  15,000  tons  of  car  steel. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  ordered  32,000  tons  of  steel  rails  for 
1917  delivery  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 


The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  1,570  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  various  bridges. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  taking  bids  on  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  over  the  James  river  which  will  require  over  6,000 
tons  of  steel. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  bought  126  tons  of 
steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  one  span  of  a 
bridge  on  the  Topeka  branch  at  Holliday,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  placed  a  contract  with  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company  for  the  equipment  for  an  automatic 
reinforced  concrete  locomotive  coaling  plant  with  a  "RandS" 
gravity  sand  plant  for  immediate  installation  at  Paris,  Tenn. 


SIGNALING 

The  Wabash  Railway  is  to  install  a  Union  mechanical  inter- 
locking at  Alvordton,  Ohio ;  21  working  levers  and  3  spare  spaces. 

Pennsylvania. — An  interlocking  plant,  with  G  R  S  model  2B 
signals,  is  to  be  installed  at  Dravosburg,  Pa. ;  six  mechanical 
levers  and  thirteen  electric. 

Fort  Smith  &  Western. — The  General  Railway  Signal  Com- 
pany will  install  for  this  road  an  interlocking  plant  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  at  Crowder,  Okla. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  to  make  an  extensive  in- 
stallation of  automatic  block  signals  near  Parsons,  Kan.  The 
material  will  be  furnished  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany. 

The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  has  ordered  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  the  material  necessary  to  install  the 
extensive  additions  to  its  automatic  block  signals,  recently  an- 
nounced. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  from  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company  the  material  for  its  new  mechanical  interlock- 
ing to  be  installed  at  Kellogg,  W.  Va.  There  will  be  2  mechanical 
levers  and  10  electrical. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  installing  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  an  electro-pneumatic  interlocking  plant,  furnished 
by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company.  The  machine  has  20 
working  and  11  spare  levers. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific. — This  road  has 
just  received  from  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company  a  com- 
plete electric  interlocking  to  replace  the  plant  recently  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Harriman  Junction,  Tenn. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  to  make  an  extensive  installation 
of  automatic  block  signals,  worked  by  alternating  current  on  the 
Bristol-Pulaski  division,  in  Virginia.  The  Union  Switch  &  Sig- 
nal Company  furnishes  the  material. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  have  ordered 
from  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  the  material  for  a 
new  mechanical  interlocking  at  Toledo  Junction,  O. ;  the  machine 
will  have  35  levers  and  21  spare  spaces. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  from  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company  material  for  a  large  interlocking  at  Hale- 
thorpc,  Md.  There  will  be  a  32-lever  Saxby  &  Farmer  mechan- 
ical and  a  32-lever  electric  machine.  A  similar  machine,  some- 
what smaller,  has  been  ordered  for  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — The  General  Railway  Signal  Com- 
pany is  installing  for  this  road,  at  Washington  street,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  an  electric  interlocking  machine,  128  levers,  model  2.  This 
is  a  junction  of  two  double  track  lines,  the  Madison  division  and 
the  Wisconsin  division,  and  also  a  crossing  with  the  four-track 
line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 


German  Railway  Women  to  Salute. — The  railway  director 
at  Danzig  has,  it  is  said,  issued  the  following  order:  'It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  female  employees  on  the  railroads  do  not 
always  take  their  work  earnestly  enough,  nor  does  their  exterior 
seem  above  approach.  I  therefore  direct  that  all  women  wear- 
ing railway  uniform,  and  also  those  only  entitled  to  the  uniform 
cap,  must  now  greet  their  superiors  in  military  fashion  by  putting 
the  riglit  hand  to  the  headgear." 
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Richard  L.  Thomas,  president  of  B.  M.  Jones  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass..  died  January  3. 

l-'rederick  S.  Bennett,  for  many  years  associated  with  the  Rail- 
road Gazette  and  the  Railway  Review,  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Janu- 
ary 19. 

H.  G.  Brinckerhoff  has  recently  become  associated  with  the 
Engineer  Company,  New  York,  and  is  in  charge  of  its  work  in 
the  New  England  states,  with  headquarters  at  10  High  street, 
Boston. 

The  Gulick-llenderson  Company,  consulting  and  inspecting 
engineers  and  owning  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  an- 
nounces the  removal  and  consolidation  of  its  general  offices  from 
30  Church  street  and  120  Broadway  to  13-21  Park  Row,  New 
York,  suite  1932  to  1939. 

\V.  W.  Coleman,  chief  engineer  of  the  T.  George  Stiles  Com- 
pany, Arlington,  N.  J.,  since  last  June,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of  the  company.  Mr.  Coleman  is  a 
graduate  of  the  public 
schools  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  he  took  a  course  in 
engineering  at  the  Park 
Institute,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
He  was  first  connected 
with  the  railway  signal 
business  when  he  was  in 
the  office,  shop  and  test- 
ing rooms  of  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany. He  subsequently 
spent  four  years  in 
other  lines,  but  re- 
turned to  the  signal 
company,  and  for  two 
years  was  associated 
with  J.  P.  Coleman  in 
the  designing  of  new  ap- 
paratus. He  was  later 
made  assistant  to  John 
D.  Taylor  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania terminal  work  in  New  York  he  became  connected  with  the 
New  York  office  of  the  company  and  assisted  in  designing  special 
apparatus  for  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  and  the  Pennsylvania 
tunnels  and  terminal.  He  left  the  services  of  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company,  however,  early  in  1913  when  he  was  .ap- 
pointed sales  engineer  for  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company. 
He  .vas  subsequently  sales  engineer  for  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  until  June,  1916,  when,  as  above  noted,  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  T.  George  Stiles  Company  as  chief 
engineer. 

The  Berger  Manufacturing  Company,  Canton,  O.,  has  adopted 
a  new  advertising  symbol  which  will  be  used  in  all  the  publicity 
of  this  company  in  the  future.  The  symbol  was  chosen  in  a  con- 
test won  by  Miss  M.  A.  Goodwin,  a  student  in  the  Chicago  School 
of  Applied  and  Normal  Arts. 

William  Berdan,  at  one  time  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Cooke  Locomotive  Works,  since  made  a  part  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  and  for  the  past  20  years  vice-president  of 
the  Paterson  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company,  died  at  his  home 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  January  21,  aged  68  years. 

W.  L.  Batt  has  been  made  sales  manager  of  the  Hess-Bright 
Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  will  have  entire 
charge  of  its  sales  after  February  1,  1917.  Mr.  Batt  has  been  con- 
rected  with  the  Hess-Bright  manufacturing  organization  since 
its  early  days,  and  has  for  many  years  engaged  in  doing  much 
of  the  pioneer  work  that  was  necessary  to  develop  the  industry 
in  this  country. 


W.   W.    Coleman 


Colonel  Herbert  Hughes  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G.,  of  Sheffield,  Eng.,  a 
director  of  the  firm  of  William  Jessop  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York, 
died  recently  in  England  at  the  age  of  64  years.  Colonel  Hughes 
was  lord  mayor  of  Slieffield  in  190.S-1906,  and  was  prominently 
associated  with  the  volunteer  forces  in  England.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  at  the  War  Office.  He 
represented  the  ]5rilish  government  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  Marks,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  few  years 
ago.  He  was  well  known  in  legal  and  commercial  circles  in  New 
York  and  at  Washington. 

Walter  J.  McHride,  formerly  president  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker 
Car  Company,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago. 
January  18,  at  the  age  of  56.  He  was  born  on  May  2,  1861,  and 
entered  commercial  life 
at  the  age  of  16,  as  an 
office  boy  with  the  Pen- 
insula Car  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich,  He  was 
with  that  company  for 
nearly  15  years  and  at 
the  time  of  its  consolida- 
tion with  the  Michigan 
Car  Company,  Detroit, 
was  elected  secretary  of 
the  new  corporation.  In 
1899,  when  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company 
was  organized,  he  was 
elected  auditor  and 
shortly  thereafter  pro- 
moted to  assistant  to  the 
president  and  later  to 
vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  In  1907, 
he  resigned  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company  to  become  associated  with  the  late 
John  H.  Barker,  president  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Com- 
pany, as  vice-president.  At  the  death  of  John  H.  Barker,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  company  and  continued  in  that  position 
until  the  sale  of  the  corporation  to  the  present  owners  in  1916. 


W.  J.  McBride 


American  Locomotive  Company 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  held  January  17,  the  following  officers  were 
elected,  effective  February  1 :  Columbus  K.  Lassiter,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  manufacture ;  Harry  B.  Hunt,  assistant 
vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacture;  James  D.  Sawyer,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales;  Joseph  Davis,  vice-president  and 
comptroller. 

Sylvanus  L.  Schoonmaker,  chairman  of  the  company,  on  Janu- 
ary 20  issued  the  following  notice  to  the  stockholders : 

The  board  of  directors  of  your  company  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  result  of  the  company's  operations  during  the  first 
half  of  the  current  fiscal  year: 

Six  months  to  Six  months  to 

Dec.  31,  1916  Dec.  31,  1915        Increase 

Gross   earnings    $37,863,594  $14,398,859       $23,464,735 

Manufacturing,  maintenance  and  ad- 
ministrative expense  and  deprecia- 
tion       32,326,743  11,413,702         20,913,041 

$  5.536,851       $  2,985,157       $  2,551,694 
Interest,  etc.,  on  bonds  of  constitu- 
ent companies,  notes,  etc 83,517  128,667  *  45,150 

Profit    $  5,453,334       $  2,856,490       $  2,596,844 

Reserve  for  United  States  munitions 
and  income  taxes  and  Canadian 
war  taxes  for  the  calendar  year 
1916    1,822,500  28,750  1,793,750 

Profit  available  for  dividend...  $  3,630,834  $  2,827,740  $  803,094 
Dividends  on  preferred  stock  for  si.x 

months 875,000  875,000  

Dividends  on  rommon  stock   for  six 

months    625,000  625,000 

Surplus  profit   $2,130,834-      $1,952,740       $       178,094 

*  Decrea";e. 

The  company  has  on  its  books,  unfilled  orders  amounting  to 
$75,746,377. 
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Car  Heating  Patent  Suits 

'Ihc  Chicago  Car  Heating  Company,  Chicago,  announces  that,  by 
a  recent  decision  of  the  commissioner  of  patents  in  the  interfer- 
ence suit  between  the  Chicago  Car  Heating  Company  and  the  Con- 
soHdated  Car  Heating  Company,  dating  from  1908  over  certain 
vapor  heating  system  patent  claims,  the  contentions  of  the  Chi- 
cago Car  Heating  Company  were  sustained  in  all  respects.  The 
decision  has  now  become  final  from  which  no  appeal  has  been 
or  can  be  taken,  and  the  Cosper  Application  (owned  by  the  Con- 
solidated Car  Heating  Company)  has  been  abandoned,  and  no 
patent  will  be  granted  to  the  Consolidated  Car  Heating  Company 
relating  to  any  matter  involyved  in  that  interference. 

There  still  remains  in  litigation  the  Chicago  Car  Heating 
Company's  suit  against  the  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Com- 
pany, in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  New  York,  for  infringement 
of  vapor  heating  system  patents ;  and  also  suit  of  the  Chicago  Car 
1 1  eating  Company  against  the  Standard  Heat  &  Ventilation  Com- 
pany, in  the  U.  S.  district  court  of  Chicago,  for  infringement  oi 
va])or  heating  system  patents. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

Locomotive  Devices. — The  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company, 
New  York,  in  series  E  bulletin  600,  illustrates  and  describes  the 
Franklin  automatic  adjustable  driving  box  wedge,  and  in  series 
C  bulletin  401,  McLaughlin  flexible  conduits. 

Transit  Refrigeration. — A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
Refrigerator  Car  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  entitled  "Waste 
in  Transit  Refrigeration  Transformed  into  Efficiency  and  Profits" 
describes  the  company's  ABC  system  of  transit  refrigeration. 

Fabroil  Gears,  formerly  known  as  the  cloth  pinons,  form  the 
subject  of  a  profusely  illustrated  descriptive  bulletin.  No.  48702, 
of  the  General  Electric  Company.  Commercial  data  on  "Fabroil" 
gears  and  useful  information  for  gear  calculations  are  given  in 
bulletin  No.  48703. 

V\'ashing  and  Cooling  Air.— A  rather  attractive  booklet,  bul- 
letin No.  150,  recently  issued  by  the  Spray  Engineering  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  deals  with  Spraco  equipment  for  washing  and 
cooling  air  for  steam  turbine  generators.  The  booklet  describes 
the  company's  water-spray  type  of  air-washer  and  cooler,  taking 
up  the  details  of  its  construction  and  operation.  A  number  of 
views  of  the  air-washers  are  shown  in  operation  and  in  course  of 
construction. 

Ball  Bearing  Hangers. — The  latest  catalogue  issued  by  the 
S.  K.  F.  Ball  Bearing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  bears  the 
title  S.  K.  F.  Self-aligning  Ball  Bearing  Hangers  and  Pillow 
Blocks.  The  booklet  contains  48  well  illustrated  pages  and 
takes  up  in  detail  such  subjects  as  Power  Saving,  the  Use  of 
Smaller  Motors,  Saving  in  Lubrication  and  Inspection,  Reduced 
Fire  Hazard,  etc.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  tables  and 
curves  and  engineering  data  on  mounting,  lubrication,  testing 
lubricants,  felt  seats,  etc.  Announcement  is  also  made  of  the 
S.  K.  r.  engineering  service. 

Railway  Speed  Recorder. — Bulletin  No.  263,  recently  issued 
by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  Boyer  railway  speed  recorder.  The  bulletin  also 
gives  instructions  for  applying  and  operating  the  recorder,  and 
explains  that  by  examining  the  chart  which  it  makes,  the  exact 
speed  at  which  the  train  passed  any  point  on  the  road,  the 
number  and  location  of  stops,  the  distance,  speed  and  location 
of  any  backward  movement  that  may  have  been  made,  can  be 
determined  at  a  glance.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  new 
Boyer  speed  recorder  with  clock  attachment. 

Arc  Welding. — This  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  and  attractive 
book  recently  issued  by  the  Arc  Welding  Machine  Company, 
New  York.  This  company  has  been  formed  to  market  the 
materials  and  machinery  and  the  welding  practice  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  Electric  Welding  Company,  organized  in 
New  York  in  1908.  The  booklet  contains  data  illustrated  by  some 
very  interesting  line  drawings,  showing  the  greater  efficiency  of 
electric  arc  over  gas  welding,  particularly  as  to  the  greater  con- 
centration of  the  former.  The  methods  of  securing  proper  weld- 
ing and  heat  treating  are  brought  out.  One  section  deals  with 
electric  arc  control  and  several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  closed 
circuit  system  and  its  advantages. 
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Alabama  Roads.  (Electric). — The  Interurban  Development 
Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  arrangements  made,  it  is  said, 
for  financing  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Birmingham,  north- 
west to  Jasper,  about  35  miles.  W.  W.  Shortridge,  secretary, 
Birmingham. 

Appalachian  Railway. — Plans  are  being  made  for  building 
an  extension  from  Cherokee,  N.  C,  north  to  Selph,  four  miles. 
Construction  work  on  the  extension  is  expected  to  be  started 
about  March  15.  The  company  now  operates  a  line  from  P21a, 
N.  C.,  north  to  Cherokee,  6.3  miles. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — Right  of  way  has  been  secured  for  an 
extension  of  the  tracks  in  the  Curtis  Bay  section  of  Markley's 
Neck  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  Md.  Tliis  line  has  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time.  The  work  will  include  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  Curtis  Creek,  and  the  line  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  plant  of  the  Davison  Chemical  Company  and  to 
connect  with  other  industries  along  the  shores.  The  extension 
will  open  a  large  section  for  industrial  development.  The  com- 
pany has  also  secured  permission  to  extend  its  tracks  from 
President  street,  Baltimore,  to  the  waterfront  at  Lancaster  street 
to  connect  at  that  point  with  floats  carrying  cars  to  and  from 
the  municipal  tracks  on  Key  Highway.  In  order  to  complete 
this  project,  a  pier  and  three  bridge  floats  will  be  constructed, 
and  the  car  ferry  formerly  operated  between  Locust  Point  and 
President  street  will  be  resumed. 

Black  Mountain  &  Clinchport. — Application  has  been  made 
in  Kentucky  for  a  charter  by  this  company  which  is  backed  by 
coal  operators  and  coking  interests  of  Harlan  county.  The  com- 
pany has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  the  plans  call  for  building 
from  Clover  Fork  near  Harlan,  Ky.,  southeast  through  the  Black 
mountain  section  of  Harlan  county  and  through  Lee  and  Scott 
counties,  Virginia,  to  Clinchport,  24  miles.  The  Virginia  Iron, 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  owns  much  of  the  land  through  which 
the  new  line  is  to  be  built. 

Florida  Roads  (Electric). — According  to  press  reports,  W.  S. 
Alyea  of  St.  Cloud,  Fla.,  and  associates  have  under  consideration 
the  question  of  building  an  interurban  railway  system  radiating 
from  St.  Cloud.  Capitalists  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  are  said  to  be 
interested  in  the  project. 

Hillsborough-Pinellis  Interurban. — This  company  has  se- 
cured funds  from  a  sale  of  bonds,  it  is  said,  and  construction 
work  will  probably  be  started  in  the  near  future.  The  plans  call 
for  building  a  line  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Tarpon  Springs  and 
other  points  in  Hillsborough  county,  in  all  about  60  miles.  H.  F. 
Winter,  president;  M.  Caraballo,  secretary,  Tampa;  and  A.  N. 
DePascale,  engineer  in  charge.     (September  1,  page  39L) 

Houston,  Richmond  &  Western. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  T.  S.  Moore  &  Sons  Company,  Lufkin,  Tex., 
for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Houston,  Tex.,  to  Garwood, 
approximately  26  miles.  It  is  not  known  definitely  when  actual 
construction  will  begin. 

Pe.wy-Wilson  (Lumber  Line). — This  company  has  recently 
incorporated  for  $1,000,000,  and  plans  the  construction  of  a  new 
line  from  Longlcase,  La.,  to  a  connection  with  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  near  Christi,  La.,  a  distance  of  55  miles.  No  contracts 
have  as  yet  been  awarded  and  it  is  not  known  how  soon  this 
work  will  commence.  A.  J.  Peavy,  president,  Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber  Company,  Freeport,  La. 

Prineville  &  Northern. — Bonds  have  been  issued  totaling 
$100,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  road  from  Prineville, 
Ore.,  to  a  point  3j/2  miles  north  of  Redmond,  Ore.,  a  distance  of 
19  miles.  No  contracts  have  as  yet  been  awarded.  H.  A.  Kelly, 
Prineville,  Ore.,  chief  engineer. 

Trans-Mississippi  Terminal. — This  company  will  shortly  ex- 
pend about  $250,000  for  a  new  train  and  classification  yard  at 
Westwego,  La.,  which  is  about  9  miles  north  of  New  Orleans, 
and  at  which  point  it  already  has  a  small  yard.    The  shops  and 
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rounclhousc  now  located  ;it  Ciouldsboro,  just  across  the  river 
from  New  Orleans,  will  be  reconstructed  at  the  new  yard,  the 
roundhouse  to  have  15  stalls.  A  further  improvement  in  the 
nature  of  a  lar^e  warehouse  is  contemplated  on  the  New  Orleans 
side  of  the  river.  It  has  not  been  delinitely  decided  when  work 
will  be  started  on  this  undertaking.  J.  A.  Sliepherd,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  is  president  and  general  manager. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES 

Boston,  Mass. — The  Massaciuissetts  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion has  sent  to  the  legislature  a  report  embracing  plans  for  ex- 
tensive changes  in  tiic  structure  of  the  elevated  railway  on  At- 
lantic avenue.  This  report  is  made  in  response  to  an  order  made 
by  the  legislature  last  year  which  contemplates  the  alteration  of 
the  elevated  road  so  as  to  accommodate  freight  traffic  for  a  short 
distance.  It  is  estimated  that  the  proposed  changes  would  cost 
$3,000,000  or  more. 

LoCKHART,  Tex. — The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  will  soon  be- 
gin construction  of  a  combination  freight  and  passenger  station 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15,000.  No  contracts  have  yet  been 
awarded.    L.  F.  Lonnbladh,  chief  engineer,  Dallas,  Tex. 

St.  Andrews,  N.  B. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Deakin 
Construction  Company,  Montreal,  Que.,  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
for  constructing  a  building  to  house  employees  at  St.  Andrews. 
The  structure  will  be  two  stories  high,  32  ft.  by  125  ft,  of  frame 
and  stucco  construction  and  will  cost  about  $25,000. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  Great  Northern  Terminal  Company  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  large  freight  houses  and  the  establishment  of 
terminal  yards.  The  terminal  plan  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
new  Union  station  project  by  which  partially  it  is  made  neces- 
sary. The  cost  of  buildings  and  yards  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000. 
It  is  planned  to  begin  work  on  construction  early  in  the  spring 
Louis  W.  Hill  is  president  of  the  new  corporation. 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  E.  J.  Rounds  Construction  Company,  of 
Seattle,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
for  the  construction  of  new  terminals  at  Hanford  street  and 
Occidental  avenue,  together  with  a  22-stall  frame  roundhouse 
with  concrete  foundation,  a  wooden  water  tank,  two  standpipes, 
a  score  of  small  shop  buildings  and  a  two-track  coal  dock.  The 
contract  price  is  $150,000. 


Survey  for  Nicolaievsk-Alexeievsk  Railroad. — According  to 
the  Russian  press,  the  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Assistant  Minister  of  Ways  of  Communications  has  included  in 
the  estimate  for  1917  the  execution  of  an  economical  and  techni- 
cal survey  of  the  railroad  from  the  city  of  Alexeievsk  to  Nico- 
laievsk-on-Amur. 

The  Railways  of  Chosen. — All  the  railways  in  Chosen  are 
State  owned  and  are  controlled  by  the  Railway  Bureau  of  the 
Government  General  of  Chosen.  The  total  length  of  Chosen 
railways  now  open  to  traffic  is  1,006  miles,  of  which  366  miles 
have  been  constructed  since  the  annexation.  The  Seoul-Antung 
Line  e309.7  miles)  and  Seoul-Fusan  Line  (247.9  miles)  consti- 
tute the  trunk  line.  The  other  lines  are  branches  and  act  as 
feeders  by  bringing  the  trunk  line  into  connection  with  important 
coast  towns.  The  railways  are  of  the  4  foot  Syg-inch  standard 
gauge,  and  rails  weighing  16  pounds  per  yard  in  the  case  of  the 
main  line  and  65  pounds  in  that  of  the  branches. — Commerce 
Report. 

American  Patents. — With  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
United  States  the  number  of  patents  issued  has  also  greatly  in- 
creased. In  1850  the  number  of  patents  issued  was  993;  in  1860, 
4,778;  in  1870,  13,333;  in  1880,  13,947;  in  1890,  26,292;  in  1900, 
26,499;  in  1910,  35,930;  in  1911,  34,084;  in  1912.  37,731;  in  1913, 
35,788;  in  1914,  41,850;  and  in  1915,  44,934.  These  progressive 
totals  show  that  the  Americans  have  given  free  scope  to  their 
inventive  instincts.  The  number  of  applications  for  patents  shows 
that  only  about  two-thirds  have  been  admitted  during  the  last 
20  years.  The  applications  numbered  40,680  in  1895;  in  1905  the 
total  had  risen  to  54,971;  and  in  1915  it  stood  at  70,069.  The 
American  patent  office  yields  respectable  profits,  the  net  receipts 
for  the  five  years  ended  with  1915.  inclusive,  having  been  as 
follows:  1911,  $65,698;  1912,  $79,133;  1913,  $137,035;  1914, 
$251,123,  and  1915,  $237,331. 
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I       Railway  Financial  News        I 
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Boston  &  Maine. — The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
prints  tiic  following: 

"Comptroller  William  J.  llobbs,  replying  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  Ciironicle  regarding  the  payment  of  interest  and  rentals 
since  the  beginning  of  the  receivership,  says : 

"  'Briefly  speaking,  dividends  on  the  stocks  and  interest  when 
due  on  the  outstanding  bonds  of  all  railroads  leased  to  the 
Boston  &  Maine  are  being  paid  by  the  receiver  of  that  company 
to  prevent  forfeiture  of  the  leases;  and  also  the  interest  on 
mortgage  bonds  assumed  by  the  Boston  &  Maine,  being  those 
issued  by  the  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Rochester  and  the  Ports- 
mouth, Great  Falls  &  Conway.  The  interest  on  the  latter  men- 
tioned bonds  matured  December  1  and  was  paid. 

"  'The  exceptions  to  this  statement  relate  to  the  Connecticut 
River  Railroad  and  the  Vermont  Valley  Railroad,  which  are 
also  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  dividends  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  are  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  payable  by  the 
lessee  direct  to  the  stockholders  of  that  road,  and  therefore 
had  they  not  been  paid  there  might  have  resulted  a  forfeiture 
of  the  lease.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  was  for  the  same 
reason  paid  to  the  receiver  of  that  road,  but  was  held  by  him 
and  not  paid  out  to  the  bondholders  on  account  of  the  re- 
ceivership. The  last  interest  due  on  the  bonds  of  the  Ver- 
mont Valley  was  paid  on  October  1,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  mortgage  bonds,  and  had  the  payment  of  the  interest  been 
defaulted  the  bonds  would  have  matured.'  " 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa'cific. — Another  step  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Rock  Island  was  taken  at  Chicago  on 
Tuesday,  when  the  holders  of  20  millions  of  5  per  cent,  gold 
debenture  bonds  were  allowed  to  foreclose.  Judge  Carpenter 
in  the  Federal  court  directed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  of  New  York  for 
principal  and  interest  amounting  to  $21,550,513. 

Erie. — B.  A.  Eckhart  has  been  elected  a  director,  succeeding 
George  W.  Perkins,  resigned. 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. — This  is  the  name  of  the  company 
which  has  taken  over  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago  after 
foreclosure  sale.  The  directors  of  the  new  company  are :  A.  H. 
S.  Post,  T.  Nelson  Strother,  John  W.  Patten,  Frederick  W. 
Scott,  W.  H.  Coverdale,  J.  S.  Dale,  J.  C.  Rich,  W.  F.  Owen, 
Charles  K.  Beekman.  Chauncey  H.  Murphy  and  I.  B.  Tigrett. 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago.— See  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — This  company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  1^  per  cent  and  an  extra  dividend  of 
$1  per  share  on  the  common  stock,  both  payable  March  19  to- 
stock  of  record  February  28. 

Valdosta,  Moultrie  &  Western. — This'  road  has  been  sold  to 
B.  P.  Jones,  of  Valdosta,  Ga.,  for  $350,000  under  an  order  of 
Judge  W.  E.  Thomas,  of  the  Superior  Court.  The  road  runs 
from  Valdosta,  Ga.,  to  Moultrie,  a  distance  of  42  miles.  It 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  since  August  23;  1913. 

Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal. — J.  N.  Wallace,  chairman  of  the 
reorganization  committee,  announces  that  February  1  is  the 
last  date  at  which  deposits  or  payments  under  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  will  be  accepted.  Those  who  do  not  deposit  or 
make  their  payments  before  this  date  will  forfeit  any  privileges 
of  exchange  for  securities  of  the  new  company. 


Hospital  Cars  for  Canadian  Soldiers. — The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Railway  Department  has  decided  to  convert  a  number 
of  passenger  cars  into  hospital  cars  for  the  conveyance  of  parties 
of  invalided  soldiers  returning  to  the  Dominion  from  England. 
The  cars  will  be  equipped  completely,  and  the  fatigue  and  dis- 
comfort experienced  by  severely  injured  men  on  long  land 
journeys  will  thus  be  considerably  lessened.  The  work  of 
transformation  will  be  carried  out  thoroughly  and  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 
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Unintelligence  in 

Business 

Management 


An  eastern  newspaper  puljlishes  an  editorial  taking  the  rail- 
ways to  task  for  not  buying  equipment  and  supplies  in  large 
quantities  when  the  prices  were  low,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  now 
obliged  to  buy  them  when  the  prices  are 
high.  It  concedes  that  the  cost  of  labor 
is  a  thing  over  which  the  majiagements 
have  little  control,  but  "the  purchase  of  equipment,"  it  says, 
"is  a  thing  over  which  they  have  direct  control  and  they  do 
it  unintelligently.  Obviously  the  ideal  time  to  put  equip- 
ment and  plant  in  good  shape  to  meet  the  heavy  demands 
which  fall  upon  the  roads  in  prosperous  times  is  during  the 
period  of  depression,  when  prices  are  low  and  deliveries  can 
be  had  within  a  reasonable  time."  True  enough!  But  do 
the  railways  do  their  buying  so  much  more  "unintelligently" 
than  other  business  concerns?  Take,  for  example,  the  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  and  magazines.  Theirs  is  a  business 
with  which  for  obvious  reasons  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  is 
well  acquainted.  How  many  of  the  wise  publishers  foresaw 
the  recent  heavy  increase  in  the  cost  of  white  paper,  and, 
when  prices  were  low  and  deliveries  prompt,  laid  in  large 
supplies  of  it?  Very  few;  most  publishing  concerns  acted 
very  "unintelligently."  How  many  manufacturers  foresaw 
the  great  increases  which  have  occurred  in  the  prices  of  fuel 
and  raw  materials  and  laid  in  quantities  adequate  to  tide 
them  over  the  present  period  of  high  prices?  Very  few;  the 
business  of  manufacturing  also  is  "unintelligently"  conducted. 
As  the  railways  are  almost  the  only  concerns  which  thus  far 
have  borne  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  in  the  cost 
of  equipment  and  supplies  without  offsetting  them  by  in- 
creases in  the  prices  they  receive,  it  ill  becomes  persons  in 
the  publishing,  manufacturing  or  other  lines  of  business  to 
talk  about  the  "unintelligence"  and  inefficiency  of  railroad 
management. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  subjected  to 
criticism  because  of  the  advisers  it  has  chosen  for  the  division 
of  valuation  and  the  understanding 
that  Prof.  John  H.  Gray  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  has  been  given  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  university  in 
order  that  he  may  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  this  advisory  board  is  likely  to  lead  to 
further  criticism  of  the  same  kind.     The  vacancv  on  the  board 


The 

Valuation 

Advisory  Board 


was  created  Ijy  the  resignation  of  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  because 
of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  he  could  satisfactorily  hold  this 
position  and  that  of  city  chamberlain  of  New  York  at  the 
same  time.  The  other  members  of  the  board  are  Charles  F. 
Staples,  formerly  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  Commission, 
and  E.  W.  Bemis,  a  valuation  engineer,  both  of  whom,  like 
Prof.  Gray,  have  earned  reputations  for  being  exceedingly 
hostile  to  the  railroads.  No  one  questions  the  right  of  Prof. 
Gray  or  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  board  to  entertain 
any  view  he  may  consider  scund,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  partisan  critics  of  the  railways  and  one 
of  the  most  extreme  radicals  on  the  subject  of  railroad  valu- 
ation in  the  United  States.  Such  an  appointment  would  be 
most  unfortunate  because  it  seems  hardly  fitting  that  a  board 
of  this  kind  should  be  made  up  entirely  of  men  whose  atti- 
tude has  been  that  of  unreserved  antagonism  to  the  com- 
panies whose  property  is  to  be  valued.  Prof.  Gray  has  indi- 
cated on  numerous  occasions  that  he  believes  practically 
everything  in  the  management  of  the  railways  is  wrong  and 
he  has  been  an  outspoken  advocate  of  government  owner- 
ship of  railways.  As  a  member  of  the  board,  he  would  take 
part  in  the  valuation  of  properties  which  he  has  rejieatedly 
denounced  as  overcapitalized.  The  commission  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  at  least  one  man  that  it  would  deem  fitted  to 
serve  on  such  a  board  who  has  not  made  his  reputation  as  a 
critic  of  the  railways. 


Decline  in 

Net  Operating 

Income 


The  net  operating  income  of  the  railwa}s  of  the  United 
States  for  November,  1916,  according  to  the  report  ju.st  issued 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, shows  a  decline  for  the  first  time 
since  January,  1915.  This  means  that 
the  increase  in  operating  expenses  and 
taxes,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
over  a  year,  has  at  last  caught  up  with  the  increases  in  gross 
earnings.  The  railway  net  operating  income  for  November 
was  $101,717,000,  or  $441  a  mile,  as  compared  with  $103,- 
006,000  in  November,  1915,  or  $449  a  mile.  The  total 
operating  revenues  increased  from  $1,303  to  $1,396  per  mile 
and  operating  expenses  increased  by  the  same  number  of 
dollars  per  mile,  from  $801  to  $894,  so  that  the  net  operating 
revenue,  $502,  was  the  same  as  for  November,  1915.  Taxes, 
however,  increased  from  $53  to  $61  per  mile,  which  makes 
the  decrease  in  net  operating  income  $8  per  mile.    The  reduc- 
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tion  is  brought  about  by  the  railroads  in  the  eastern  district, 
which  show  a  decline  in  net  operating  revenue  from  $800  to 
$720  a  mile,  due  to  an  increase  in  expenses  of  over  $200  per 
mile.  Their  taxes  also  increased  from  $79  to  $97  a  mile,  So 
that  the  net  operating  income  of  the  eastern  railways  was  only 
$623,  as  compared  with  $721  in  1915.  The  southern  and  west- 
em  roads  still  show  greater  increases  in  revenue  than  in  ex- 
penses. For  a  considerable  period  after  the  increased  volume 
of  traffic  began  tlie  railways  were  able  to  control  their  oper- 
ating expenses  so  that  they  did  not  increase  in  proportion, 
but,  on  the  eastern  roads  in  particular,  where  the  congestion 
of  traffic  has  been  most  felt,  the  expenses  have  been  increas- 
ing faster  proportionately  than  the  earnings  for  some  time. 
The  increases  in  net  operating  income,  which  have  been  shown 
since  February  1,  1915,  were  due  for  several  months  to  a  re- 
duction in  operating  expenses  greater  than  the  decline  in  gross 
earnings,  which  was  still  being  shown  in  comparison  with 

1914,  and  when  the  increase  in  earnings  began,  about  July, 

1915,  the  expenses  still  showed  a  comparative  decrease  until 
about  November.  The  end  of  the  large  increases  in  net  which 
have  caused  so  much  comment  during  the  past  year  was  fore- 
shadowed, however,  by  the  report  for  September,  when  with 
an  increase  of  12.6  per  cent  in  earnings  per  mile  the  operating 
expenses  increased  13.8  per  cent.  In  October  the  increase 
i.n  earnings  was  somewhat  less,  10.8  per  cent,  while  the  in- 
crease in  expense  was  11.7  per  cent.  The  increase  in  ex- 
penses are  principally  in  the  department  of  conducting  trans- 
portation, although  there  have  been  considerable  increases  in 
maintenance.  Taxes  have  been  showing  large  increases 
'Jiroughout  the  year. 


die  condition  which  existed  late  in  1914,  when  some  plants 
were  forced  to  close  down  and  others  to  change  over  to  other 
processes.  Problems  such  as  these  require  intelligent,  co-op- 
erative attention  by  all  concerned  and  those  in  the  industry 
owe  it  to  the  railroads  and  their  other  patrons  to  get  together 
as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  TIMBER  PRESERVATION 

HTHE  development  periods  of  many  industries  are  charac- 
•*■  terized  by  "growing  pains"  in  the  form  of  severe  compe- 
tition and  resort  to  sharp  practices  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  wood  preserving  industry  has  been  passing  through  such 
an  experience  and  its  development  has  been  seriously  retarded 
by  cut-throat  competition  and  unfair  practices  within  its 
ranks.  The  very  existence  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers' 
Association  has  been  endangered  at  times  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween different  interests  in  this  field.  For  this  reason  the 
results  of  the  convention  of  last  week  are  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  the  railways,  which  consume  over  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  timber  treated.  The  indication  of  greatest  progress 
in  this  association  during  the  past  year  was  the  endeavor  to 
submerge  individual  interests  in  large  measure  to  the  common 
good  of  the  industry.  As  a  result,  several  of  the  committees 
were  able  to  present  constructive  recommendations  and  specifi- 
cations, adherence  to  which  will  go  far  to  create  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  product  and  insure  its  high  quality.  For  the 
good  of  the  industry  and  in  fact  for  its  very  existence,  it  is 
necessary  that  this  improvement  continue. 

The  association  has  important  work  ahead.  Much  educa- 
tional work  regarding  the  merits  of  treated  timber  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  among  railways  as  well  as  among  other 
users.  For  instance,  although  the  roads  use  nearly  all  of  the 
timber  treated  at  the  present  time,  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  ties  which  can  be  treated  economically  are  at  present  so 
protected  and  the  ratio  is  even  larger  in  building  timbers, 
etc. 

Another  problem  of  pressing  importance  is  that  of  the 
supply  of  preservatives.  Only  a  part  of  the  creosote  used 
is  made  in  this  country.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  war, 
all  importations  from  Germany  have  been  cut  off.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  approximately  34,000,000 
gals.,  or  between  35  and  45  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  used 
in  the  United  States  came  from  England,  but  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  announced  its  intention  to  commandeer 
a  large  part  or  all  of  this  oil  for  fuel  purposes.  If  this  be- 
comes effective  it  will  throw  the  timber-treating  industry  into 


CONTEST  ON  APPLIANCE  EXHIBIT 

■"THE  exhibit  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Associa-' 
tion,  held  in  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  March  19  to  22, 
in  connection  with  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal 
As.sociation  and  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association,  affords  a  great  opportunity  for 
a  study  of  railway  signal  and  maintenance  of  way  devices 
and  materials.  Because  this  exhibit  has  become  an  annual 
affair  its  magnitude,  scope  and  educational  value  are  not 
always  appreciated  by  those  who  visit  it  every  year,  with 
the  result  that  full  advantage  is  not  always  taken  of  the  op- 
portunities it  offers  for  thorough  study  of  new  appliances. 
In  order  to  direct  to  the  attention  of  railway  men  the  educa- 
tional value  of  this  exhibit  and  insure  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  to  the  railroads  from  the  visits  made  by  their  officers 
and  employees,  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  the  Railway  Main- 
tenance Engineer  and  the  Railway  Signal  Engineer — all 
published  by  the  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Com- 
pany— have  united  in  conducting  a  contest  for  the  best  papers 
on  this  exhibit. 

This  contest  is  divided  into  two  main  sections;  one  for 
those  interested  primarily  in  maintenance  of  way  matters, 
and  one  for  those  interested  primarily  in  signaling  matters. 
The  Railway  Age  Gazette  and  the  "Railway  Maintenance 
Engineer"  jointly  offer  a  first  prize  of  $50,  a  second  prize  of 
$25  and  a  third  prize  of  $10  for  the  best  discussions  of  the 
things  of  practical  value  to  be  learned  from  the  exhibits  of 
devices  and  materials  used  in  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures. The  Railway  Age  Gazette  and  the  "Railway  Signal 
Engineer"  also  jointly  offer  a  first  prize  of  $50,  a  second  prize 
of  $25  and  a  third  prize  of  $10  for  similar  discussions  of 
the  value  of  the  exhibit  of  signal  devices  and  materials. 

In  order  to  encourage  men  to  study  the  exhibits  that  may 
be  somewhat  outside  their  own  field,  these  three  journals 
jointly  offer  a  single  prize  of  $60  for  the  best  paper  covering 
the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  with  the  understanding  that  no  indi- 
vidual will  be  awarded  more  than  one  prize.  Any  paper 
received  which  covers  both  maintenance  and  signal  exhibits 
will  be  considered  for  this  combination  prize,  and  those  that 
fail  to  win  it  will  still  be  eligible  for  consideration  in  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  contest.  If  the  author  does  not  specify 
whether  this  paper  is  primarily  on  maintenance  or  signaling 
exhibits,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  group  to  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  editors,  it  seems  best  suited. 

This  contest  is  open  to  any  one  employed  in  railway  ser- 
vice. Papers  may  be  of  any  length,  not  exceeding  2,500 
words,  and  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  of  the  Railway- 
Age  Gazette,  608  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  not  later 
than  April  9,  1917.  The  prizes  for  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Contest  will  be  awarded  by  three  railway  engineering  or 
maintenance  officers  and  that  for  the  Signal  contest  by  three 
railway  signal  officers.  The  $60  general  prize  will  be  awarded 
by  a  special  board  consisting  of  a  railway  executive  officer 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  two  committees  referred  to  above. 
In  making  the  award  the  judges  will  consider  (1)  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  information  which  the  writers  present, 
based  upon  their  study  of  the  exhibit  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  information  will  be  of  direct  service  to  those  who  have 
not  attended  the  display;  (2)  the  value  of  the  suggestions 
offered  to  make  the  exhibit  of  greater  benefit  to  railway  n^n 
and  (3)  the  clearness  and  conciseness  with  which  they  cover 
the  exhibit.   . 

In  preparing  these  papers    it  is  desired  that  the  writers 
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treat  devices  and  materials  by  classes  rather  than  as  the 
products  of  individual  manufacturers,  and  that  the  names  of 
companies  be  used  only  when  necessary  to  make  the  meaning 

clear. 


WHAT  IS  IT  ALL  FOR? 

THE  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  Washington  this  week  on  the  first  tentative  valuation 
reports  took  a  surprising  turn  when  it  was  indicated  that  the 
commission  may  decide  that  it  is  not  required  or  authorized 
to  place  definite  final  values  on  the  properties  of  the  railroads, 
but  that  it  is  merely  assembling  information  which  can  be 
used  later  in  the  determination  of  value.  Commissioner 
Clements  admitted  that  the  commission  had  reached  this  de- 
cision tentatively  but  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  prepared 
to  hear  arguments  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  valua- 
tion. However,  A.  E.  Helm,  counsel  for  the  Kansas  com- 
mission, announced  that  the  state  commissions  would  contend 
for  such  a  construction  of  the  law  and  the  impression  was 
created  that  the  commission  intends  to  avoid  placing  any 
definite  values  on  the  railroads. 

Such  a  decision  would  be  astounding.  Everybody  has  as- 
sumed since  the  valuation  act  was  passed  that,  without  any 
question,  the  commission  was  instructed  to  make  a  valuation 
of  the  property  of  the  railroads.  This  assumption  has  been 
based  not  only  on  the  plain  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the  law,  but  on  practically 
the  entire  discussion  of  the  subject  since  the  work  was  begun. 
The  understanding  has  always  been  that  the  law  requires  the 
commission  to  ascertain  and  report  not  only  the  various  ele- 
ments of  value,  but  from  those  elements  to  decide  upon  the 
actual  value,  and  a  careful  reading  of  the  law  makes  it  seem 
preposterous  that  any  other  such  interpretation  should  be 
placed  upon  it. 

Such  expressions  as  this  are  found  in  the  act: 

.  .  .  the  commission  shall,  as  hereinafter  provided,  investigate,  ascer- 
tain and  leport  the  value  of  all  the  property  owned  or  used  by  every 
common  carrier,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

.  .  .  the  commission  shall  make  an  inventory  which  shall  list  the 
property  of  every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
in  detail,  and  show  the  value  thereof     . 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  valuation  herein  provided  for  the  com- 
mission .  .  .  shall  from  time  to  time,  revise  and  correct  its  valua- 
tions    ... 

Whenever  the  commission  shall  have  completed  the  tentative  valuation 
of  the  properly  of  any  common  carrier,  as  herein  directed,  and  before 
such  valuation  shall  become  final,  the  commission  shall  give  notice  .  .  . 
stating  the  valuation  placed  upon  the  several  classes  of  property  of  said 
carrier.  ...  If  no  protest  is  filed  within  30  days,  said  valuation  shall 
become  final   as   of   the    date    thereof. 

If  after  hearing  any  protest  of  sr.ch  tentative  valuation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  the  commission  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  its  valua- 
tion should  nut  become  final,  it  shall  make  such  changes  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  shall  issue  an  order  making  such  corrected  tentative  valuation 
final  as  of  the  date  thereof.  All  final  valuations  by  the  commission  and  the 
classificat"on  thereof  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
property  in  al!   proceedings   under  the  act  to   regulate  commerce. 

If  upon  the  trial  of  any  action  involving  a  final  value  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission, evidence  shall  be  introduced  regarding  such  value  which  is  found 
by  the  court  to  be  different  from  that  offered  upon  the  hearing  before 
the  commission  .  .  .  the  commission  shall  consider  the  same  and  may 
fix  a  final  value  different  frcm  the  one  fixed  in  the  first  "instance     .     .     . 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  common  carrier  by  railroad  whose  property 
is  being  valued     .     .     . 

The  act  prescribes  in  detail  the  various  elements  which  the 
commission  is  to  ascertain  and  report  and  provides  for  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  tentative  valuation  and  for  the  issuance  of 
the  final  valuation  after  hearing  protests.  If  this  does  not 
call  for  a  specific  finding  of  valuation  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  English  language  could  have  been  made  to  do 
so. 

The  law  providing  for  a  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  was  passed  four  years  ago  and 
an  enormous  organization  has  been  built  up  to  carry  on  the 
work.  The  total  expense  involved  to  date  has  been  over  fif- 
teen million  dollars,  of  which  the  government  has  borne  over 
five  and  a  half  millions  and  the  railroads  over  nine  and  a 
half  millions.     If  the  purpose  is  not  to  find  the  value  of  the 


railroads,  what  is  this  money  being  spent  for?  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  railroads  did  not  ask  for  a  valuation; 
in  fact,  leading  railroad  men  for  years  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  valuation  is  not  a  practical  basis  for  the  making  of 
rates,  because  of  the  effect  of  competition  and  the  innumera- 
ble other  conditions  which  enter  into  the  problem.  When, 
however,  the  valuation  plan  was  urged  by  persons  whose 
attitude  had  not  been  friendly  to  the  railroads,  they  refrained 
from  making  any  opposition  and  when  the  act  was  passed 
they  formed  an  organization  and  have  co-operated  loyally 
with  the  commission.  While  the  railroads  have  never  re- 
garded valuation  as  a  practical  basis  for  making  rates,  they 
have  been  so  confident  of  the  valuations  which  the  commis- 
sion would  make  that  they  have  believed  that  when  they  are 
completed  they  would  constitute  a  complete  answer  to  the 
charge  that  the  railroads  as  a  whole  are  over-capitalized. 
They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  think  that,  from  that  point 
of  view,  the  results  of  the  valuation  might  well  be  worth  the 
cost  in  promoting  a  more  definite  understanding  between  the 
railroads  and  the  public.  The  new  attitude  as  to  what  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  valuation  puts  an  entirely  new  face 
on  the  whole  matter. 

The  division  of  valuation  has  apparently  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  instead  of  finding  the  true  value  of  the  railroad 
property,  all  it  is  required  to  do  is  to  make  a  partial  inventory 
for  use  at  some  future  time.  Apparently  in  pursuance  of  this 
idea,  the  commission  has  recently  issued  several  partial  in- 
ventories, calling  them  tentative  valuation  reports.  If  a  true 
valuation  is  not  to  be  found  the  only  effect  of  publishing  the 
tentative  valuations  is  to  attack  the  credit  of  every  railroad  in 
the  country  and  aggravate  the  disease  which  the  railroads 
thought  a  true  valuation  would  tend  to  cure.  If  no  final 
value  is  to  be  ascertained,  this  information  will  be  made 
available  for  the  state  authorities  to  warp  as  they  see  fit.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  use  one  valuation 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  interstate  rates  while  the  states  could 
put  their  own  construction  on  the  facts  and  use  an  entirely 
different  basis  for  fixing  state  rates. 

The  railroads  are  not  afraid  to  have  the  commission  go 
on  and  complete  its  work.  Since  it  has  proceeded  so  far,  the 
roads  doubtless  prefer  that  it  shall  be  finished  and  that  a 
valuation  shall  be  ascertained.  If  the  commission  does  not 
intend  to  go  on,  as  the  law  contemplates,  and  ascertain  the 
v^arious  elements  of  value  and  from  them  determine  a  final 
valuation,  the  entire  proceeding  might  as  well  be  dropped 
at  once.  In  fact,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  conmiission 
should  sustain  the  contention  expressed  at  the  hearing  it  will 
be  only  a  short  time  before  it  will  drop  of  its  own  weight. 


INCREASING  THE  TRAIN  LOAD 

IN  1902  the  average  revenue  train  load  of  the  Burlington 
was  200  tons,  while  in  1916  it  was  558  tons.  In  other 
words,  the  average  tonnage  of  revenue  freight  handled  per 
train  on  this  western  road  was  increased  179  per  cent  in 
14  years.  Similarly  the  revenue  freight  train  load  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  increased  from  442  tons  in  1910  to 
663  tons  in  1916,  or  72  per  cent  in  6  years.  These  increases 
have  occurred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  many  other  roads, 
but  they  are  far  from  universal.  Where  marked  improvement 
has  been  made,  it  will  be  found  that  almost  without  exception, 
it  has  resulted  from  definite  campaigns  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  attention  on  this  particular  phase  of  train  handling. 
Since  earnings  are  measured  in  ton  miles,  while  operating 
expenses  are  counted  in  train  miles,  the  economy  of  increasing 
the  tons  handled  per  train  should  be  self-evident.  A  common 
objection  offered  to  heavy  train  loading  is  the  delay  to  cars 
resulting  from  holding  them  in  yards  to  fill  out  trains,  but 
an  analysis  of  actual  performance  on  an  average  railway 
with  moderately  heavy  traffic  shows  that  this  supposed  dis- 
advantage is  not  of  material  consequence.     The  relation  be- 
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l\wrn  train  loadiiii;  and  net  I'arninL'S  i.s  .so  clo.sc  that  tliis 
subject  warrant.s  the  closest  consideration  by  all  operating 
officers. 

In  order  to  impress  our  readers  with  tlie  importance  of  this 
subject  and  to  draw  out  for  their  information  the  methods 
which  have  been  developed  on  those  roads  which  have  given 
this  subject  close  attention  we  announce  a  contest  on  Increas- 
ing the  Train  Load.  Contributions  to  this  contest  are  so- 
licited from  those  who  have  given  this  subject  careful  con- 
sideration and  are  in  a  position  to  describe  methods  which 
have  been  found  to  aid  in  increasing  the  train  load.  The 
problem  has  many  angles  and  it  has  l)een  a])])roached  from 
different  directions  on  various  roads.  Prizes  of  $>-i5  and  $25 
will  be  paid  for  the  two  best  papers  received,  while  others 
accepted  and  pul)lished  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space 
rates.  The  judges  will  base  their  awards  primarily  on  the 
practicability  of  the  ideas  presented  and  on  the  completeness 
with  which  the  subject  is  discussed.  Contributions  should  be 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  608  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  and  must  be  received  not  later  than 
April  ] ,  to  be  considered  by  the  judges. 


MORE  THOUGHTS  ON  GOVERNMENT  OWNER- 
SHIP IN  CANADA 

'X'HE  results  of  government  management  of  railways  in 
■'•  Canada  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  within  recent  months.  J.  L.  Payne, 
comptroller  of  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Railways  and 
Canals,  who  has  often  shown  in  our  columns  that  he  is  not 
only  an  able  statistician,  but  also  a  very  lucid,  interesting  and 
forceful  writer,  has  written  a  second  article  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  replies  to  two  articles  which  we  recently  pub- 
lished. Two  articles  entitled  "The  Failure  of  Government 
Ownership  in  Canada"  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
for  July  14  and  July  21,  1916.  Mr.  Payne  made  a  reply 
to  them,  which  was  published  in  the  issue  of  October  6.  A 
reply  to  this  article  of  Mr.  Payne  was  published  in  the  issue 
of  October  IJ,  and  in  the  issue  of  December  15  appeared  a 
further  reply,  prepared  by  Francis  A.  Bonner.  The  present 
editorial  will  not  attempt  to  make  any  general  answer  to  Mr. 
Payne's  second  article,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
but  there  are  certain  statements  in  it  which  seem  to  demand 
some  attention. 

He  says:  "The  human  factor,  I  am  convinced,  rises  high 
over  everything  else  in  the  matter  of  railway  administration; 
all  else  depends  on  conditions.  One  set  of  men  will  succeed 
where  another  set  would  fail."  This  is  a  very  important 
point,  but  one  that  often  is  overlooked.  The  opposition  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  to  government  ownership  under  such 
democratic  governmental  conditions  as  exist  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  based  largely  on  the  ground  that  the 
government  would  not  ordinarily  intrust  the  administration 
of  the  railways  to  as  able  and  expert  men  as  the  managers 
employed  by  private  companies.  Is  it  not  true  that  ordinarily 
large  private  business  concerns  in  both  countries  have  em- 
ployed men  for  important  positions  solely  because  of  their 
experience  and  ability,  while  the  usual  practice  in  public 
affairs  has  been  to  fill  administrative  positions  with  men 
selected  not  because  of  their  special  qualifications,  but  for 
political  reasons?  And  if  this  has  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
is  it  not  evidence  that  under  government  ownership  of  rail- 
ways the  human  factor  is  less  likely  to  be  favorable  to  efficient 
administration  than  it  is  under  private  ownership? 

Mr.  Payne  says  it  is  dangerous  to  base  arguments  against 
government  ownership  on  the  ground  that  state  railways  do 
not  earn  substantial  profits,  because,  as  he  asserts,  "there  are 
over  2,000  corporate  railways  in  the  United  States  and  less 
than  one-tenth  that  number  in  Canada,"  and  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  them  have  ever  earned  a  dividend.  It  may  be 
that  not  10  per  cent  of  the  "corporate  railways"  have  never 


earni'd  a  (bvidiiul,  but  nieasurid  b\  llic-ir  mileage  and  the 
volume  of  their  transactions,  very  much  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
earned  dividends.  There  have  been  many  railway  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  United  States,  but  except  in  periods  of  great 
adversity,  our  railways  have  earned  interest  on  practically  all 
tlieir  i)onds,  and  for  a  good  many  years  they  usually  have 
earned  and  paid  dividends  on  two-thirds  of  their  stock.  This 
is  a  very  different  showing  from  that  of  the  Intercolonial, 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  not  only  earned  no  interest,  but  has 
even  failed  to  earn  its  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Payne  says:  "Surely  insufficient  rates  on  a  state  rail- 
wa}',  im])lemcnted  by  taxation  on  the  whole  people,  are  pre- 
ferable to  high  rates  and  an  unnecessary  surplus."  This  is 
not  necessarily  true.  The  real  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  welfare  is:  Is  the  total  expense  to  which  the 
])ublic  is  put  to  get  a  given  amount  of  traffic  handled  greater 
under  government  ownership  or  under  private  ownership? 
What  the  total  cost  of  transportation  to  the  public  will  be 
under  either  policy  will  depend  mainly  on  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  railways  arc  managed;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  "insufficient  rates"  charged  by  a  state  railway  plus 
the  taxes  imposed,  to  secure  the  handling  of  a  given  traffic, 
may  exceed  the  rates  imposed  by  private  railwa}'s  for  the 
liandling  of  the  same  amount  of  traffic,  even  though  the  rates 
of  the  private  railways  result  in  "unnecessary  surplus."  As 
Mr.  Payne  well  says,  the  human  factor  is  the  main  factor, 
and  the  very  same  rates  which  on  an  inefficiently  managed 
railroad  result  in  deficits  may  on  an  efficiently  managed  rail- 
road yield  interest,  dividends  and  surpluses. 

Mr.  Payne  says  that  Mr.  Bonner  attempted  to  show  that 
the  difference  between  the  average  rates  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  Eastern  Lines,  and  the  Intercolonial  "is  due  wholly 
to  the  proportions  of  high  grade  and  low  grade  commodities 
hauled."  This  is- evidently  a  slip  of  the  pen,  since  Mr. 
Bonner  contended  that  the  difference  in  the  average  receipts 
per  ton  mile  and  per  passenger  mile  were  due  partly  to  differ- 
ences in  the  character  of  the  traffic  and  partly  to  differences 
in  the  length  of  the  lines  over  which  the  traffic  moved. 

Mr.  Payne  indicates  that  the  improved  financial  results 
now  being  secured  on  the  Intercolonial  are  due  to  recent  in- 
creases in  its  rates,  and  says  that  these  improved  results  have 
been  secured  under  the  same  management  that  handled  the 
affairs  of  the  road  in  1913.  Our  understanding  is  that  Mr. 
Gutelius  did  not  become  general  manager  until  late  in  the 
fiscal  year  1913.  Furthermore,  the  improved  financial  results 
secured  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  were  largely  due  to  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  operating  expenses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
an  increased  traffic  was  handled. 

Mr.  Payne  says  near  his  conclusion:  "To  make  out  a  per- 
fect case  against  government  ownership,  as  exemplified  by  the 
experience  of  the  Intercolonial,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  two  things  must  be  proven;  first,  that  mismanagement 
is  an  inherent  consequence  of  state  control,  and  second,  that 
it  is  invariably  absent  from  private  control."  This  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  fair  statement  of  the  matter.  The  question  of 
government  versus  private  ownership  should  always  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  particular 
country  in  which  the  question  is  to  be  settled.  Therefore,  the 
question  to  be  considered  in  the  United  States,  for  example, 
is:  Under  such  conditions,  political,  economic,  social  and 
otherwise  as  exist  in  this  country,  does  government  owner- 
ship, as  exemplified  by  the  experience  of  other  countries 
where  it  has  been  tried,  ordinarily  produce  better  or  worse 
results  than  private  ownership?  The  Intercolonial  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government  of  a  country  where  demo- 
cratic conditions  prevail.  Therefore,  according  as  its  results 
have  been  good  or  bad  they  afforded  an  argument  for  or 
against  the  adoption  of  government  owner.ship  under  demo- 
cratic conditions.  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  never  sought 
to  make  out  a  perfect  case  against  government  ownership  by 
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citing  the  example  of  the  Intercolonial,  but  has  simply  pre- 
sented its  results  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  of 
government  versus  private  ownership.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  impossible  to  prove  that  "mismanagement  is  an  inherent 
consequence  of  state  control  and  is  invariably  absent  from 
private  control,"  but  it  would  also  be  impossible  to  prove 
that  mismanagement  is  an  inherent  consequence  of  private 
control  and  is  invariablv  absent  from  state  control. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Tool  Foremen's  Assoriation  Proceedings.  Edited  by  R.  Y).  Fletcher,  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago.  155  pages.  Illus- 
trated.    6   in.  by  9   in.     ]5oand   in  paper.     Publislied  by  the  association. 

The  proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association  which  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111.,  August  24,  25  and 
26,  contains  a  discussion  of  the  heat  treatment  of  tool  steel, 
special  tools  for  steel  car  repairs,  devices  for  reclaiming  ma- 
terial, special  tools  and  devices  for  the  forge  shops,  emery 
wheels  as  applied  to  locomotive  repairs,  and  jigs  and  devices 
for  engine  house  use. 

American  Railway  Association;  Proceedings;  Volume  VII;  May,  1912,  to 
November,  1915,  inclusive.  1,222  pages,  9  in.  x  11^  in.  Bound  in 
cloth.  Published  by  the  Association,  75  Church  street,  New  York  City. 
Price   $6. 

This  well-known  series  of  bound  volumes  needs  no  intro- 
duction. The  meetings  of  the  association  held  during  the 
three  years  embraced  in  this  volume  dealt  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  important  questions  and  the  volume  contains  numerous 
standards  adopted  by  the  association.  Among  these  are  the 
Continuous  Home  Route  Card,  rules  for  demurrage  on  freight 
cars,  rules  for  loading  freight  in  less  than  carloads,  and  the 
Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules,  as  revised  November  17,  1915. 
William  F.  Allen,  the  veteran  secretary  of  the  association,  died 
on  November  9,  1915,  and  this  volume  contains  resolutions 
adopted  in  his  memory. 

Statistics  of  Rail7vays,  1905-1915.  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics, Washington,  D.  C.     57  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in. 

Bulletin  No.  103,  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  is  its  annual  compilation  presenting  in  a  form 
suitable  for  convenient  reference  the  principal  aspects  of 
railway  operation  in  the  United  States  as  shown  by  official 
statistics  with  comparisons  for  the  ten  preceding  years.  The 
statistics  are  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
but  the  comparative  arrangement  in  a  small  volume  is  an 
especially  useful  one  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  these 
figures  frequently  because  it  gives  in  tabular  form  informa- 
tion which  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  obtain  from 
ten  separate  volumes.  Previous  issues  of  this  series  of 
bulletins  have  been  reviewed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
and  the  plan  is  the  same  that  has  been  followed  in  the 
past  except  that  additional  tables  have  been  included  which 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  compilation.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  figures  for  the  years  prior  to  1911, 
which  were  arranged  by  ten  territorial  groups,  have  been 
combined  into  the  three  districts  which  the  commission  has 
used  since  that  time.  The  information  given  is  included 
under  the  heads  of  population  and  area;  railway  mileage; 
property  investment;  capital  securities  and  dividends;  reve- 
nues, expenses  and  taxes;  employees  and  compensation; 
equipment;  freight  and  passenger  traffic  statistics,  and  acci- 
dents and  grade  crossings.  The  new  material  includes  sta- 
tistics of  capital  securities  of  switching  and  terminal  com- 
panies for  1915;  investment  in  road  and  equipment;  steel 
and  steel  underframe  cars  in  service  in  1915;  and  grade 
crossings  and  their  elimination  for  1915.  The  statistics  on 
employees  and  their  compensation  for  1915  are  given  on  the 
new  basis  adopted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
relating  to  the  average  number  in  service  during  the  year, 
and  subdividing  the  various  classes  of  employees,  and  are 
therefore  not  comparable  with  those  for  j)revious  years. 
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THE  WIDE  FIREBOX 

New  York. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  just  seen  the  letter  of  J.  Snowden  Bell  in  the  edition 
of  November  17,  in  which  he  takes  issue  with  you  for  the 
credit  given  Theodore  N.  Ely  for  the  placing  of  the  firebox 
on  top  of  the  frames  instead  of  between  them,  and  claims 
priority  of  invention  therefor  for  James  Milholland  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  under  date  of  1859  or  1860.  He  is 
correct  so  far  as  the  mere  location  is  concerned  and  he  might 
have  gone  even  farther  and  shown  how  the  Wootten  firebox 
was  in  use  on  the  anthracite  roads  when  Mr.  Ely  designed  his 
class  K  in  1881.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  stor}'.  The  criti- 
cism that  was  showered  upon  Mr.  Ely  was  not  that  he  was 
putting  the  foundation  ring  on  top  of  the  frame,  but  that  he 
was  raising  the  center  of  gravity  of  his  engine  to  a  dangerous 
height.  No  such  criticism  could  possibly  be  made  regarding 
Milholland's  engine. 

As  an  example  of  the  sentiment  of  the  time  I  may  cite  a 
Ijit  of  personal  experience.  In  1880  I  was  locomotive 
draughtsman  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  had  my 
drawing  table  in  the  office  of  William  Buchanan,  who  was 
master  mechanic.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  as  I  recol- 
lect it,  there  was  a  meeting  there  of  M.  N.  Forney,  Peter  Mc- 
Queen and  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Forney  had  gained  a  wide 
reputation  by  his  catechism.  Mr.  McQueen  was  with  the 
Schenectady  Locomotive  Works  and  the  output  of  that  estab- 
li.shment  was  known  as  the  McQueen  engines. 

At  this  interview  the  subject  of  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  locomotive  was  discussed  from  every  angle;  and,  when 
the  party  broke  up,  they  were  quite  agreed  that  the  locomotive 
had  reached  the  limits  of  its  size,  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  increasing  the  size  of  the  boiler.  When  the  other  gentle- 
men had  gone,  Mr.  Buchanan  turned  to  me  and  said:  "It 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  build  an  engine  that  will  run  60 
miles  an  hour,  but  quite  a  different  thing  to  build  one  that 
will  run  60  miles  an  hour  and  haul  a  dozen  sleeping  cars  be- 
hind it."  At  that  time  the  largest  passenger  locoiuotive  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  had  17  in.  by  24  in.  cylinders  and  a 
boiler  with  aliout  1,250  .sq.  ft.  heating  surface. 

Six  months  later  Mr.  Ely's  class  K  ran  into  Jersey  City. 
It  had  18  in.  by  24  in.  cylinders  and  about  1,750  sq.  ft.  of 
heating  surface.  The  solution  of  the  problem  was  exactly  ex- 
pressed by  you  when  you  stated  that  "Mr.  Ely  lifted  his 
whole  boiler  into  the  air,  set  his  foundation  ring  on  top  of 
the  frames,  widened  his  firebox  and  gave  the  machine  a  new 
lease  of  life,'"  and  this  is  exactly  what  was  not  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Milholland. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  comparative  dimensions  of  the  two 
engines: 

Pennsylvania.  Milholland. 

Cylinder,   diameter    18  in.  1414   in. 

Piston  stroke    24  in.  20       in. 

Approximate    heating    surface 1,750  sq.   ft.  1,075   sq.  ft. 

Diameter  of  shell 50  in.  40  in. 

Height  of  center  of  shell  above  rails 7   ft.     3)4   in.  6   ft.     2  in. 

Height  of  top  of  shell  above  rails 9  ft.     4^  in.  7  ft.   10  in! 

Height  of  back  end  of  boiler  above   rails.... 9  ft.   1154   in.  6   ft.     6  in[ 

Height   of   foundation   ring   above   rails 4  ft.     4       in.  3   ft.     0  in. 

J  )epth  of  throat  sheet 2  ft.     0       in.  1    ft!     4  in! 

Diameter  cf  driving  wheels 6   ft.     3       in.  5   ft.     6  in! 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  Milholland  engine  was  a 
toy  beside  the  cla.ss  K,  and  the  mere  fact  of  placing  the  fire- 
box on  top  of  the  frames  was  but  an  incidental  feature  in  the 
design.  The  Milholland  engine  had  a  shallow  firebox  de- 
signed for  Ijurning  anthracite  coal.  Its  cylinders  and  boiler 
were  small  and  no  one  would  have  thought  of  it  as  unstal)le. 
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TIr'  chi.s.s  K  wa.'^  a  giant  for  it.s  time  and  all  manner  of  dis- 
aster was  predicted  for  it,  and  it  was  only  because  Mr.  Ely 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  tliat  it  was  built. 

Possibly  if  Mr.  Milholland  had  lived  20  years  later,  his 
great  inventive  genius  and  initiative  would  have  dared  to  lift 
his  boiler  into  the  air  in  order  to  get  the  depth  of  firel)0x 
needed  to  burn  bituminous  coal.  But,  as  it  stands,  and  with- 
out detracting  one  iota  from  the  credit  due  him  as  a  pro- 
gressive engineer,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  notice  of  Mr.  Ely 
ought  to  stand  unchallenged  in  that  he  was  the  first  to  lift 
his  boiler  bodily  into  the  air,  and  show  that  a  locomotive  with 
the  wide  lirebox,  so  designed,  was  a  safe  and  stable  machine. 
(xTtainl)'  the  story  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  power  of 
the  locomotive  and  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  cars  and 
trains  dates  from  the  appearance  of  the  class  K  in  1881. 

George  L.  Fowler. 


REPORTING  MARKS  ON  FREIGHT  CARS 

Chicago,   111. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Those  who  understand  what  is  back  of  the  proposal  are 
much  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  letter  ballot  recently 
taken  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  horizontal  bars  above  and  below  the  re- 
porting marks  on  freight  cars.  At  the  same  time  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  they,  the  transportation  men  themselves,  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  result  in  having  failed  to  see 
to  it  that  their  respective  mechanical  department  officers  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  the  matter.  That  the  American 
Railway  Association  was  entirely  clear  on  the  subject  is  in- 
dicated by  the  letter  written  by  the  general  secretary  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  This  let- 
ter read  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  on  Relations  between  Railroads  in  its  re- 
port, which  was  presented  to  The  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation on  May  17,  1916,  relative  to  standard  lettering  on 
freight  cars,  stated : 

'There  are  two  features  in  marking  cars  which  it  seems 
to  the  committee  are  especially  important. 

'First,  the  reporting  marks  which  usually  include  the 
initials  and  number  of  the  cars  should  be  placed  on  freight 
cars  between  two  horizontal  bars,  so  located  that  employees 
will  know  exactly  where  to  look  for  them;  and  second,  the 
seal  pins  upon  cars  should  be  so  marked  that  accurate  records 
of  seals  can  be  readily  taken. 

'The  committee  recommends  the  passage  of  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  to  take  im- 
mediate action  upon  these  two  points,  even  if  they  cannot 
agree  on  a  general  scheme  for  the  uniform  placing  of  all  the 
marks  necessary  on  freight  equipment.' 

"In  connection  with  the  foregoing  statement,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  American 
Railway  Association: 

'Resolved,  That  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  be 
requested  to  consider  again  the  subject  of  standard  lettering 
on  freight  cars,  and  to  take  immediate  action  to  provide,  first, 
that  the  reporting  marks  shall  be  placed  on  freight  cars  be- 
tween two  horizontal  bars,  not  to  exceed  eight  feet  from  the 
top  of  rail  in  location  now  specified  for  either  name  or  initial, 
and,  second,  that  seal  pins  upon  cars  be  so  marked  that  ac- 
curate records  of  seals  can  be  readily  taken.' 

"Will  you  kindly  advise  what  action  is  taken  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association?" 

At  the  twenty-fifth  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Trans- 
portation and  Car  Accounting  Officers,  J.  D.  Altimus,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Office  Methods  and  Accounting, 
said: 

"This  committee  feels  that  it  would  be  an  opportune  mo- 
ment to  draw  the  attention  of  our  membership  to  this  letter 
ballot  which  will  be  handled  by  our  master  car  builders  or 
superintendents  of  motive  power. 


"In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this 
letter  ballot,  it  behooves  every  member  of  this  association  to 
see  his  master  car  builder  or  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
and  explain  fully  just  what  these  reporting  marks  mean. 
Not  only  arc  these  reporting  marks  very  essential  to  the 
transportation  department,  but  they  are  also  important  to 
the  master  car  builders'  department  and  in  order  to  drive  that 
home  to  the  master  car  builders,  you  could  point  out  that  in 
the  preparation  of  tlie  repair  bills,  the  reporting  marks  and 
the  numbers  of  the  cars  are  taken  by  their  staffs  from  the 
cars.  They  may  state  that  they  do  not  need  these  reporting 
marks  between  the  bars;  that  they  may  take  the  marks  as 
they  have  for  years;  but  our  offices  have  been  checking  these 
repair  bills,  and  if  the  car  accountants  will  analyze  the  num- 
ber of  errors  in  the  repair  bills,  they  will  be  able  to  trace 
practically  all  those  errors  to  the  inefficient  marking  on  the 
cars. 

"I  could  possibly  give  you  some  information  in  regard  to 
checking  the  repair  bills,  so  far  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  is 
concerned,  but  that  would  not  give  you  any  good  material  to 
put  before  your  master  car  builders'  department.  It  would 
be  better  for  you  to  analyze  your  own  reports  and  point  out 
to  the  master  car  builders  where  their  reports  have  been  in 
error.  Also  point  out  the  large  amount  of  expense  your  re- 
spective offices  are  charged  with,  due  to  the  errors  of  other 
lines.  You  will  probably  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  out 
what  there  is  in  it.  It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  if  we 
will  each  deal  with  our  master  car  builders'  departments 
along  the  lines  indicated,  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  reporting  marks  when  the 
letter  ballot  is  presented." 

If  every  transportation  officer,  who  believes  in  the  plan, 
had  done  his  part,  or  if  the  officers  representing  the  various 
companies  in  the  American  Railway  Association  had  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  their  voting  representatives  in 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  the  result  would  have 
been  very  different. 

Nothing  but  an  educational  campaign  of  the  kind  above 
suggested  will  bring  the  desired  result  and  as  this  result  will 
have  to  come  sooner  or  later,  the  sooner  it  is  handled  on  all 
lines  the  belter.  E.  H.  De  Groot,  Jr. 

Superintendent  of  Transportation,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 


ONE  WAY  TO  REDUCE  LIVE  STOCK  CLAIMS 

Haileyville,    Okla. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Many  claims  are  paid  for  stock  loaded  by  one  railroad 
for  a  connecting  line  and  delayed  at  the  junction  because 
of  a  lack  of  close  train  connections  with  the  second  line. 
The  length  of  time  the  stock  stands  in  the  cars  or  the  neces- 
sity of  unloading  and  reloading  it  forms  a  basis  for  many 
claims,  a  large  part  of  which  might  b6  avoided  if  the  loading 
line  would  ascertain  from  the  connecting  road  in  advance 
when  it  could  receive  the  stock  to  best  advantage  and  then 
handle  it  to  eliminate  this  delay  at  the  point  of  connection. 
If  this  method  was  pursued  by  all  roads  it  would  reduce 
claims  of  this  nature  to  a  large  extent. 

In  most  cases  when  a  line  has  received  a  shipment  of 
stock  for  a  connecting  road  the  stock  is  loaded  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  loading  line  and  the  connecting  road 
is  only  advised  of  the  time  that  it  will  be  delivered  to  it. 
The  loading  line  feels  relieved  of  its  responsibility  after 
delivering  the  car  to  the  connecting  line  to  handle  as  best 
it  can.  As  nearly  all  claims  are  settled  on  a  mileage  basis 
the  loading  line  has  to  participate  in  these  losses  and,  there- 
fore, suffers  with  the  connecting  line  for  these  delays.  If 
a  good  connection  is  made  at  the  junction  point  and  the 
stock  is  handled  in  a  reasonable  manner  with  an  absolute 
record  kept  of  its  movement  and  connections,  the  chance^ 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  claims  of  this  kind  are 
greatly  reduced.  J.  L.   Coss. 

Despatclier,    Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacific. 


Train  of  82  cars  weighing  2,680  tons,   westbound  in  Silver  Bow  Canyon 


St.  Paul  to  Electrify  Over  Cascade  Mountains 

New     Electric     Zone    Will    Extend    West    from    Othello, 
Wash.,  to  the  Coast  and  Will  Cover  250  Miles  of  Track. 


ON  riiursday,  January  25,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  voted  to  extend  its 
electrified  zone  from  Othello,  Wash.,  west  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  new  electrification  involves  about  250 
■  miles  of  main  line  and  will  cost  approximately  $6,250,000, 
exclusive  of  locomotives,  but  including  bonding,  catenary, 
transmission  lines  and  sub-stations.  Contracts  for  the  ma- 
terial and  equipment  required  will  be  placed  in  the  near 
future  and  work  will  be  started  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
expected  that  the  extension  will  be  in  operation  some  time 
during  the  year  1918. 

By  referring  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  new  electric  zone  will  be  about  225  miles 
west  of  Avery,  Idaho,  the  western  terminus  of  the  section 
of  line  now  under  electric  operation.  This  means  that  the 
district  or  section  of  line  between  Avery  and  west  to  Othello, 
will  continue  to  be  steam  operated.  When  the  present  plans 
are  completed  the  St.  Paul  will  be  electrically  operated  from 
Harlowton,  Mont.,  to  Avery,  Idaho;  and  from  Othello,  Wash., 
tc  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  total  of  approximately  690 
miles,  which  is  a  distance  practically  equal  to  that  from  New 
York  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

It  is  not  considered  economical  at  this  time  to  electrify  the 
section  between  Avery  and  Othello,  as  between  these  two 
points  the  St.  Paul  traverses  rather  level  country  character- 
ized by  easy  grades  and  few  curves.  West  of  Othello,  how- 
ever, are  the  grades  encountered  in  the  Columbia  river  valley 
and  the  extremely  mountainous  district  over  the  Cascade 
mountains  between  the  Columbia  river  and  Seattle,  including 
the  12,000  ft.  tunnel  at  Snoqualmie  Pass.  A  reference  to 
the  profile  of  the  St.  Paul  line  between  Othello  and  Seattle 
will  show  that  there  is  37  miles  of  0.4  per  cent  ruling  grade 
between  Othello  and  Beverly  on  the  Columbia  river  and  about 
20  miles  of  2  per  cent  ruling  grade  from  there  west  to  a  point 
several  miles  east  of  the  cascade  tunnel  between  Keechelus 


and  Rockdale.  West  of  the  tunnel  the  line  descends  for  19 
miles  on  a  1.7  per  cent  ruling  grade  to  Cedar  Falls  and  be- 
tween Cedar  Falls  and  Seattle,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  the 
ruling  grade  is  0.8  per  cent.  Due  to  the  mountainous  coun- 
try traversed  by  this  section  of  the  St.  Paul,  the  curvature  is 
necessarily  heavy  and  in  this  respect  closely  resembles  the 
character  of  the  line  between  Harlowton,  Mont.,  and  Avery, 
Idaho. 

The  traffic  consists  of  three  passenger  trains  and  an  aver- 
age of  from  four  to  six  tonnage  freight  trains  each  way  daily. 
I'he  direction  of  heavy  tonnage  is  eastbound.  One  Mallet 
locomotive  now  brings  2,100  tons  eastbound  to  Cedar  Falls, 
vvhere  a  Mallet  helper  is  put  on  for  the  1.7  per  cent  grade 
lo  the  tunnel  at  Rockdale.  Under  the  proposed  electrical 
operation,  one  electric  locomotive  will  bring  about  3,000  tons 
lo  Cedar  Falls,  and  an  electrical  pusher  will  be  used  for  the 
Sleep  grade  from  there  to  the  tunnel.  Besides  the  increase  in 
tonnage,  the  speed  on  the  heavy  grade  section,  now  very  low 
under  steam  operation,  should  be  about  doubled. 

System  to  Be  Used 

The  same  s^•stem  of  electrification  will  be  used  on  the  new 
extension  as  has  been  used  and  found  so  successful  on  the 
original  section  electrified.  The  electric  locomotives  which 
will  be  purcliased  to  operate  over  the  new  electrified  zone, 
will  be  identical  with  those  in  service  on  the  Montana  electri- 
fication. The  same  double-trolley,  wooden  pole,  catenary 
construction  and  the  same  type  of  transmission  line  and 
system  of  feeders  will  be  used,  as  the  several  months'  trial  of 
present  installation  has  indicated  that  no  changes  in  these 
details  are  necessary  or  advisable.  Briefly,  the  system  of 
oj^cration  will  be  3,000  volts  direct  current  at  the  trolley, 
energy  at  this  potential  being  furnished  from  sub-stations 
containing  motor  generator  sets  and  transformers  supplied 
from  transmission  lines  of  various  hydro-electric  companies. 
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supplemented  by  a  100,000  volt  line  paralleling  the  track  and 
owned  by  the  railroad  company. 

The  electric  locomotives  will  each  be  constructed  of  two 
units  permanently  coupled  together,  the  halves  being  duj)li- 
cates,  but  each  half  capable  of  independent  operation.  'Fhe 
locomotives  weigh  282  tons,  have  a  running  tractive  force  of 
85,000  lb.  and  a  starting  tractive  force  of  126,000  lb.  The 
passenger  locomotives  have  a  gear  ratio  permitting  the  oper- 


nianner  in  which  the  locomotives  are  running,  and  with  the 
case  and  speed  with  which  they  handle  the  heavy  trains  over 
the  grades  and  curves  encountered  on  the  mountain  divisions. 
It  is  a  literal  fact  that  the  present  electrification  has  elim- 
inated the  Rocky  mountains  as  far  as  railroad  operation  is 
concerned  on  the  St.  Paul. 

On  the  Rocky  mountain  electrified  division  the  schedule  for 
both  freight  trains  have  been  reduced  by  about  30  per  cent  and 
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Map  of  the  St.  Paul  Lines  West  of  Harlowton,  Mont.,  Showing   the   Present  and   Recently  Authorized   Electrifications 


ation  of  800-ton  trains  at  a  speed  of  approximately  60  miles 
an  hour  on  tangent  level  track.  The  average  passenger  train 
on  the  St.  Paul  weighs  from  650  to  700  tons  and  is  hauled 
over  the  two  per  cent  grades  of  the  present  electrified  divi- 
sions without  a  helper.  The  freight  locomotives  are  designed 
to  haul  2,500  tons  up  a  one  per  cent  grade  at  16  miles  an  hour 
and  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  electrification  two  of  them  have 
been  used  successfully  to  haul  3,500  tons  on  a  two  per  cent 
grade.     In  many  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the 


operation  under  the  reduced  schedules  has  proven  most  re- 
liable; in  fact,  the  electric  locomotives  are  now  counted  on 
to  make  up  the  time  lost  on  adjacent  steam  operated  divisions. 
The  increased  reliability  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  electric 
locomotive  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  electric  operation. 
The  electric  locomotives  keep  going  with  a  full  tonnage  train 
under  all  conditions  of  weather  and  over  all  kinds  of  road. 
When  trains  are  hauled  by  electric  locomotives  it  is  found 
that  their  movement  is  so  uniform  and  that  failures  of  the 
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length  of  the  passing  siding  so  that  the  maximum  hauling 
capacity  of  the  locomotive  could  be  utilized. 

The  decision  to  use,  on  the  extension,  the  same  system 
and  the  same  type  of  equipment  which  is  now  being  used, 
speaks  well  for  the  success  of  3,000-volt  direct  current  oper- 
ation for  heavy  main  line  service.  C.  A.  Goodnow,  assistant 
to  the  president,  in  charge  of  electrification  on  the  St.  Paul, 
"states  that  he  is  particularly  impressed  with  the  satisfactory 


electrical  equipment  are  so  rare  that  one  set  of  train  de- 
spatchers  can  easily  handle  trains  on  the  section  now  under 
electrical  operation  where  two  sets  were  required  under  steam 
operation.  Under  electrical  operation  the  time  between  Three 
Forks  and  Deer  Lodge  has  been  reduced  from  12  to  8  hours 
for  heavy  freight  trains  and  in  addition  the  tonnage  has  been 
increased  on  the  maximum  grades  from  1,700  to  about  3,000 
tons.    This  tonnage  is  now  handled  at  the  speed  of  about  16 
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miles  an  hour  en  the  heaviest  grades,  whereas  the  best  that 
the  steam  engine  could  do  with  the  lighter  trains  was  about 
8  miles  an  hour.  The  electric  locomotives,  which  will  be 
used  on  the  new  section,  often  cover  250  miles  a  day  on  the 
Rocky  mountain  division  and  are  standing  up  under  this 
liard  service  extremely  well.  Mr.  Goodnow,  when  talking 
about  this  feature  of  electrical  operation,  said  that  present  in- 
dications tended  to  show  that  the  maintenance  cost  of  the 
electric  locomotive  will  l)e  remarkably  low. 

The  locomotives  used  t)etween  Othello  and  Seattle  will 
naturally  be  equipped  for  regenerative  braking,  as  this  fea- 
ture of  the  locomotives  now  in  use  has  given  great  satisfac- 
tion.    Mr.  Goodnow  states  that  regeneration  effects  a  saving 
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Freight  Train   Descending  2  Per   Cent   Grade 

of  approximately   14  per  cent  based  on  power  used  at  the 
locomotive. 

Power  Supply 

The  general  scheme  for  supplying  electrical  energy  to  the 
trains  on  the  new  electrification  will  l)e  the  same  substantially 
as  that  adopted  for  the  Montana  installation.  The  power  will 
be  supplied  by  hydro-electric  developments  in  Spokane,  in  the 
Cascade  mountains  and  on  the  Pacific  coast;  all  power  will 
be  purchased  from  private  corporations.  The  contracts  for 
furnishing  such  power  will  provide  for  about  40,000  kilo- 
watts and  each  will  contain  an  option  covering  whatever  ad- 
ditional power  may  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  increased 
business.  The  cost  of  electric  current  will  be  approximately 
yi  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  and  there  will  probably  be  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  in  the  contract  made  with  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Company,  which  provides  that  the  power  factor 
be  limited  to  a  variation  of  20  per  cent  from  unity  and  that 
the  monthly  load  factor  will  be  ecjuivalent  to  60  per  cent, 
when  based  on  the  contract  load. 

One  of  greatest  economies  to  be  effected  by  the  proi)osed 
electrification  will  be  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  energy  required 
to  haul  the  trains.  The  railroad  company's  oil  contracts  have 
expired,  and  any  new  contract  which  it  makes  for  oil  will 
be  based  on  a  considerably  higher  price  for  this  fuel.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  contract  which  the  railroad  company  entered 
into  with  the  Montana  Power  Company  for  furnishing  cur- 
rent for  the  Rocky  mountain  electrification  runs  for  99  years, 
during  which  time  no  changes  in  the  cost  of  current  can  be 
made. 

In  connection  with  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  elec- 
trical operation  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  neither  of  the 
elecrification  projects  of  the  St.  Paul  have  been  made  neces- 
sary because  of  nuisance  caused  by  locomotive  smoke,  conges- 
tion at  terminals  or  at  tunnels,  but  both  were  brought  about 
because  of  the  economv  that  can  be  effected  bv  the  substi- 


tution of  electric  for  steam  power.  This  economy  will  be  par- 
ticularly felt  in  both  of  the  electrification  districts  because  of 
the  presence  in  each  of  cheap  hydro-electric  power,  which 
fact  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  decisions  to  elec- 
trify. 

History  of   the   St.   Paul   Elecirification 

Although  the  subject  of  electrification  had  been  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time  it  was  not  until  November,  1914, 
that  a  contract  was  actually  placed  for  cHjuipment  and  ma- 
terial necessary  to  electrify  the  113  mile  division  between 
Three  Forks  and  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.  This  was  simply  the 
first  step  in  a  scheme  which  involved  the  extension  of  the 
electrified  zone  to  cover  440  route  miles  between  Harlowton, 
Mont.,  and  Avery,  Idaho,  on  the  we.st;  the  whole  foreshadow- 
ing the  ultimate  electrification  of  the  main  line  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  project,  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  is  remarkable.  By  November,  1915, 
overhead  construction  had  been  completed  for  a  distance  of 
200  miles  and  the  100,000-volt  transmission  line,  which  was 
erected  by  the  railroad  on  its  own  right  of  way,  had  been 
completed  for  an  ecjual  distance  and  the  lines  from  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Company  were  ready  for  service.  At  that  time 
the  trackage  actually  ready  for  train  operation  included 
yards  and  sidings  at  Three  Forks,  Deer  Lodge  and  Pied- 
mont and  passing  tracks  at  other  points.     Seven  of  the  sub- 


Catenary  Construction  Over  Tangent  Track 

stations  designed  to  supply  power  for  the  first  half  of  the  440 
miles  of  route  were  completed  and  electrical  equipment  prac- 
tically installed. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  forty-two  282-ton  loco- 
motives was  at  that  time  progressing  rapidly.  The  first  com- 
plete locomotive  was  placed  on  a  test  track  early  in  Septem- 
ber, 1915.  In  November,  1915,  it  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  railroad  company  and  was  being  exhibited  at  various 
points  on  its  route  from  Chicago  to  the  electrified  division 
of  the  St.  Paul.  On  November  13,  the  St.  Paul  made  a  test 
of  one  of  the  new  locomotives  on  the  tracks  of  the  Butte, 
Anaconda  and  Pacific,  as  power  was  not  yet  available  on  the 
St.  Paul. 

On  December  9,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  trans- 
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continental  "Olympian"  was  taken  from  Butte,  Mont.,  to 
Piedmont  by  an  electric  locomotive,  and  on  December  8  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  the  road  and  officers  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  made  an  inspection  trip  over  the  line  in  a 
fast  train  consisting  of  three  special  cars  and  one  electric 
locomotive.  The  test  consisted  of  operation  at  various  speeds 
up  to  70  miles  an  hour,  with  various  tonnages.  On  December 
9,  two  electric  locomotives  took  a  train  of  48  loaded  cars, 
3,000  tons,  from  Butte  up  the  two  per  cent  grade  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  mountains  at  a  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour 
and  then  continued  down  the  descending  grade  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  This  was  the  inauguration  of  electric  operation. 
It  was  not  until  January,  1916,  however,  that  steam  freight 
locomotives  were  entirely  removed  from  the  electrified  divi- 
sion. 

At  about  that  time  it  was  found  that  the  electric  locomotive 
could  handle  considerably  more  tonnage  than  the  builders 
guaranteed,  and  it  was  also  demonstrated  by  the  various  tests 
run  during  that  period  that  the  system  of  regenerative  brak- 
ing was  entirely  successful. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1916,  service  was  extended  to 
Harlowton,  Mont.,  making  a  total  of  220  miles  of  electri- 
cally operated  road.  On  November  1,  the  St.  Paul  put  in 
operation  the  third  electrified  district,  the  line  from  Deer 
Lodge,  Mont,  to  Alberton,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  This 
made  the  total  length  of  line  electrified,  Harlowton  to  Al- 
berton, a  distance  of  336  miles.  On  December  11,  1916,  76 
miles  were  added  to  the  electrified  section  which  completed 
the  electrification  from  Harlowton,  Mont.,  to  East  Portal 
at  the  east  end  of  the  St.  Paul  Pass  tunnel,  making  a  total 
distance  under  electrical  operation  of  406  miles.  During 
this  month  (January),  the  finishing  touches  are  being  put  on 
the  last  2 5 -mile  stretch  of*  electrified  district,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  entire  mountain  division  of  440  miles  will  be 
electrically  operated  by  February  1. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,    D.    C,   January   30,    1917. 

Strike  Prevention  Plan  Encounters  Obstacles 
President  Wilson's  program  for  legislation  to  supplement 
the  Adamson  "eight-hour"  law  by  making  strikes  illegal  pend- 
ing an  investigation  has  encountered  so  much  opposition  in 
Congress  that  administration  leaders  are  trying  to  work  out 
a  compromise,  and  although  the  President  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  have  his  recommendation  carried  out  and 
is  said  to  be  still  confident  of  success,  the  chances  for  the 
enactment  of  an  effective  law  seem  rather  doubtful. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  opposition  of  members  of  Congress 
who  are  unwilling  to  impose  any  restraint  on  the  labor  organi- 
zations is  increased  by  the  congestion  of  the  congressional 
program.  Caucuses  and  meetings  of  the  Democratic  steering 
committees  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  a  plan  for  expedi- 
tion and  the  Senate  and  House  committees  in  charge  of  the 
proposed  labor  bills  are  having  some  stormy  sessions  among 
themselves.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
last  week  voted  10  to  5  against  the  provision  for  compulsory 
investigation,  which  is  so  obnoxious  to  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods and  although  it  was  announced  that  a  bill  would  be 
reported  the  latter  part  of  the  week  to  provide  for  an  inves- 
tigating commission,  the  committee  later  decided  to  give  the 
matter  further  consideration.  The  brotherhood  leaders  have 
been  in  conference  with  the  President  to  advocate  their  plan 
for  a  commission  to  be  composed  of  four  members  selected 
from  the  brotherhoods  and  four  railway  officers,  but  without 
power  to  make  an  effective  order.  This  plan  was  submitted 
to  the  President  in  writing,  after  having  been  proposed  before 
the  House  committee,  but  both  the  President  and  the  commit- 
tee have  rejected  the  idea  of  a  commission  which  would  not 
recognize  the  public  interests  and  Chairman  Adamson  is  now 
understood  to  be  preparing  a  new  bill  which  will  incorporate 
this  feature. 


Unless  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  its  decision  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law  next  Monday, 
February  5,  there  will  be  no  decision  until  after  Congress 
adjourns,  because  the  court  has  announced  a  recess  for  four 
weeks  from  February  5  to  March  5  to  prepare  opinions.  Next 
Monday  will  be  less  than  one  month  since  the  case  was  argued 
before  the  court  and  a  decision  in  so  short  a  time  would  be 
almost  unprecedented.  The  next  regular  opinion  day  will  be 
March  6,  two  days  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

Railroads  and  Brotherhoods  to  Frame  Clearance  Bill 

Representatives  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  brotherhoods  of 
train  service  employees  are  to  work  together  in  an  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  regulate  clearances 
between  structures  and  equipment,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  This  was  ar- 
ranged at  a  hearing  before  the  committee  on  January  26  on  a 
bill,  S.  6550,  introduced  by  Senator  Thompson,  which  was 
intended  to  put  into  effect  amendments  proposed  by  the  House 
committee  to  the  Decker  bill  last  summer  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  brotherhoods  while  eliminating  the 
points  to  which  most  serious  objection  was  made  by  the  rail- 
roads. At  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  committee  it  devel- 
oped that  the  Thompson  bill  was  more  drastic  in  its  provi- 
sions than  was  supposed  to  have  been  contemplated  and  went 
far  beyond  the  requirements  asked  by  the  brotherhoods. 

G.  W.  Kittredge,  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central, 
made  a  lengthy  statement  to  the  committee,  which  he  illus- 
trated with  a  large  number  of  diagrams  to  show  what  exten- 
sive changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  existing  trackage  and 
structures  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  many  of 
which,  he  said,  would  not  in  any  way  promote  safety,  but  in 
some  instances  would  increase  the  liability  to  accidents. 
Under  its  provisions,  he  said,  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Central  could  not  continue  the  operation  of  their  elec- 
trified terminals  unless  exceptions  were  permitted  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, filed  with  the  committee  a  detailed  estimate  showing 
that  it  would  cost  the  Pennsylvania  over  $61,000,000  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  on  the  lines  east  of 
Pittsburgh,  although  in  1914  only  11  train  employees  on 
these  lines  had  been  killed  in  accidents  due  to  obstructions 
and  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  nine  in  1915  and  to 
seven  in  1916  and  conditions  were  being  greatly  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  safety  committees.  With  the  same 
expenditure  of  money,  Mr.  Atterbury  said,  he  could  enclose 
the  entire  property  with  a  fence  that  w'ould  keep  out  tres- 
passers and  prevent  accidents  to  trespassers  which  had  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  228  persons  in  1915,  or  he  could  elimi- 
nate dangerous  grade  crossings  which  had  resulted  in  80 
deaths  in  1915.  He  pointed  out  that  such  expenditures  as 
would  be  required  by  a  clearance  law  could  not  be  capitalized 
and  that  most  roads  have  not  sufficient  surplus  earnings  to 
take  care  of  the  expense.  He  said  there  was  no  objection  to 
establishing  a  standard  for  new  construction,  but  that  changes 
in  the  existing  structures  should  be  made  a  gradual  process. 

H.  E.  Wills,  legislative  representative  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  P.  J.  McNamara,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men,  said  that  they  had  no  intention  of  asking  for  such  radi- 
cal changes  as  were  contemplated  by  the  bill  and  were  not  in 
accord  with  its  provisions,  although  Senator  Thompson  had 
intended  to  draft  it  along  the  lines  of  their  recommendations. 
They  said  they  had  no  idea  of  asking  radical  changes  in 
bridges,  tunnels,  etc.,  but  that  they  wanted  the  elimination  of 
minor  obstructions  which  could  be  accomplished  at  compara- 
tively little  expense,  and  that  if  they  could  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  together  with  the  railroads  an  agreement  could 
be  reached  that  would  be  mutually  satisfactory.  This  plan 
appealed  to  the  members  of  the  committee  and  it  was  assented 
to  by  the  railroad  officers.      It  was  agreed  that  a    meeting 
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should  be  held  this  week  or  next,  as  a  result  of  which  they 
would  submit  to  the  committee  either  a  draft  of  a  bill  or  a 
statement  of  the  points  of  difference. 

House  Committp:e  to  Consider  Car  Service  Bills 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
has  announced  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  on  Thursday  this 
week  for  the  purpose  of  considering  some  of  the  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  recommendation  in  its  annual  report 
that  it  be  given  authority  over  the  exchange,  interchange  and 
return  of  cars.  Numerous  bills  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission  have  been  referred  to  the  committee, 
but  the  commission  itself  in  its  report  on  the  car  supply 
investigation  issued  on  January  21,  has  taken  the  position 
that  it  already  has  the  power.  It  is  understood  that  the  rail- 
roads do  not  propose  to  take  any  action  either  to  oppose  or 
favor  the  passage  of  such  legislation. 


PENNSYLVANIA     RAILROAD     REFRIGERATOR 

CARS 

With  a  view  to  utilizing  every  means  available  to  provide 
a  car  which  will  furnish  and  maintain  adequate  refriger- 
ation for  milk  and  cream,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
recently  designed  and  built  two  refrigerator  cars  which,  in 


2.  Adequate  continuous  insulation  fully  surrounding  the 
inside  lining.  The  amount  of  insulation  under  the  roof, 
which  is  lial)le  to  be  heated  excessively  by  the  direct  rays  of 
tlie  sun,  should  be  greater  than  that  in  the  sides  and  bottom. 

3.  The  outside  sheathing  and  roof  should  be  weathertight. 

4.  The  vertical  air  space  around  the  ice  baskets  and 
through  the  ice  should  be  adequate. 

5.  The  bulkhead,  in  front  of  the  ice  chamber,  should  be 
solid,  with  an  air  inlet  into  the  ice  chamber,  close  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  an  outlet  into  the  car,  close  to  the  floor.  The  bulk- 
liead  should  be  made  of  non-conducting  material,  or  should 
be  insulated  to  promote  dry  refrigeration. 

6.  The  floor  should  be  smooth,  to  permit  sliding  the  milk 
cans  into  place,  and  to  provide  a  flat  base  for  racks  when  the 
car  is  used  for  other  shipments  for  which  an  air  space  under 
the  lading  is  of  advantage. 

Two  cars,  differing  from  each  other  slightly,  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  have  just  been  completed  and  turned  out  of 
the  Altoona  Car  Shops. 

Car  No.  2500,  class  R/50,  is  not  partitioned,  all  of  the 
space  between  ice  baskets  is  in  one  compartment.  The  side 
doors  are  of  the  usual  refrigerator  type,  and  open  outward. 

Car  No.  2550,  class  R/50a,  has  the  space  between  the  ice 
baskets  divided  into  three  compartments,  by  means  of  two  in- 
sulated wooden  bulkheads.  The  middle  compartment  is  6  ft. 
2^/2  in.  long,  and  is  used  for  quick  loading  and  unloading 


Refrigerator   Car  with   Three   Compartments  for  Rapid   Loading 


many  respects,  represent  a  distinct  departure  from  past  prac- 
tices. The  cars  are  designed  to  use  ice  either  on  top  of  the 
cans  or  in  the  bunkers  and  are  also  adapted  to  the  shipment 
of  other  commodities  than  milk  and  cream. 


of  cans  and  boxes  from  and  to  station  jjlatfoims.  The  cans 
and  boxes  can  be  transferred  to  or  from  the  other  two  com- 
partments, which  contain  the  refrigerating  means,  while  the 
train  is  in  motion.     In  this  car  the  side  doors  are  of  light 


Inside  Box  on  Underframe;  Insulation  Under  Floor 


Past  experience  and  experiments  made  some  years  ago  in- 
dicated the  following  basic  requirements: 

1.  An  inside  lining  that  is  watertight  and  keeps  moisture 
away  from  the  insulation. 


construction,  and  the  insulated  refrigerator  doors  are  in  the 
two  partitions.  With  the  exception  of  the  differences  just 
mentioned,  these  two  cars  are  exactly  alike. 

The  trucks  are  of  special  construction.     The  side  frames 
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arc  1)1"  lasl  .stivl.  'riic  side  frame  (.enter  opening,  the  spring 
l^lank,  and  the  5  ft.  6  in.  wheelha.se  are  the  same  as  in  freight 
triuks.  The  elliptic  s|>rings  and  l)olster  are  the  same  as 
used  on  tenders;  the  bolster  has  no  side  motion.  The  ends 
of  the  frame  are  arranged  for  helical  s[)rings  over  the  journal 
l)o.\es  and  clasp  brakes.  Tlie  axles  are  of  the  passenger  type, 
with  5 '  _.  in.  .\  11  in.  journals,  and  the  wheels  are  rolled 
steel,  ,>.>  in.  in  diameter.  The  journal  l)oxes  are  pedestal 
type  passenger  tar  boxes.  Krom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
truck  represents  a  combination  of  passenger  and  freight  truck 
features. 

The  underframe  als6  combines  pas.senger  and  freight  prin- 
ciples. Bolsters  have  been  omitted,  and  cantilevers  to  support 
the  side  bearings  have  been  substituted.  The  load  is  carried 
on  the  end  :^ills  and  crossbearers,  whence  it  is  transferred  to 
the  center  plate  through  the  center  sills.  The  center  sill  con- 
struction is  of  the  box  type,  consisting  of  two  15  in.,  40-lb. 
channels,  spaced  l2J/s  in.  apart,  and  two  y2-m.  x  20-in. 
coverjilates.    The  side  sills  are  3>j  in.  x  5  in.  x  y^  in.  angles. 


Hand-Brake  End  of  Refrigerator  Car 

The  spaces  between  the  center  sill  coverplate  and  the  side 
angles  are  covered  with  ^'^-in.  steel  plate,  reinforced  with  U- 
shaped  stiffeners,  riveted  on  top.  The  back  follower  stop  and 
front  bumper  castings  are  of  the  integral  type  used  in  freight 
cars.     The  center  plates  are  drop-forged  steel. 

Oak  blocks  are  placed  on  the  end  sills  and  crossbearers 
to  support  the  steel  box  forming  the  inside  lining.  The  spaces 
between  these  blocks  are  filled  with  insulation,  consisting  of 
four  layers  of  ^4-in.  Keystone  hair  felt,  separated  by  wooden 
grids  to  form  air  spaces. 

The  inside  lining  consists  of  3/16-in.  floor  plates,  Ys-in. 
side  sheets  and  3/32-in.  ceiling  sheets,  all  reinforced  with 
U-shaped  braces  riveted  to  the  outside.  It  forms  a  box  which 
can  be  built  up  complete  on  the  floor  and  then  lifted  to  its 
proper  location  on  the  oak  supports.  The  ^-in.  Keystone 
hair  felt,  of  as  great  width  as  can  conveniently  be  manufac- 
tured and  cut  to  the  proper  length,  is  then  lifted  to  the  top 


of  the  bning  box  and  unrolled  to  drop  down  the  sides  to  meet 
and  join  the  insulation  under  the  floor.  A  continuous  blanket 
is  thus  formed  all  around  the  inside  box.  There  are  four 
such  blankets  running  transversely,  separated  with  wooden 
grids,  made  of  yj-in.  strij)s  of  soft  wood.  Two  additional 
layers,  separated  with  wood  grids,  are  placed  longitudinally 
on  the  to|)  of  the  ))ox,  and  four  layers  are  placed  at  the  caf 
ends  to  correspond  with  the  sides. 

The  Keystone  hair  felt  referred  to  consists  of  •)4-in.  hair 
felt  i)laced  l;etween  two  sheets  of  9()-pound  specification 
paper,  and  securely  sewed  together. 

After  the  insulation  has  been  applied,  the  sides,  ends  and 


Side   of    Truck,     Showing    Spring    Arrangement    and    Clasp 

Brakes 

roof  are  attached.  These  parts  are  also  reinforced  with  U- 
shaped  braces,  and  are  so  designed  that  the  riveting  can  all 
be  done  from  the  outside.  This  also  permits  removing  a  side, 
end  or  roof,  for  repairs,  without  disturbing  any  other  part 
of  the  car.  The  connections  between  inside  and  outside 
steel  shells  are  wood.  The  drains  are  made  of  indurated 
fibre.  Hence  there  are  no  metal  connections  between  the  in- 
side and  outside  steel  shells. 

The  ice  baskets  are  of  the  same  construction  as  now  stand- 
ard  on  other  Pennsylvania   Railroad   refrigerator  cars,   the 
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Truck   Which   Combines   Passenger  and   Freight   Features 

bulkhead   in   front  of  each   ice   basket  being  made  of  two 
courses  of  wood  with  an  air  space  between  them. 
The  general  dimensions  follow: 

Length    over   inside    sills 52   ft.    5^2   in. 

Length   between   ice   chamber   bulkheads 42   ft,  8J4   in. 

Width    over    sheathing 9   ft.   (>y%   in. 

Width   over   roof    10   ft.   0 J^   in. 

Width  inside    8  ft.   554   in. 

Height  inside    (average)    6   ft.   9^  in. 

Weight  of  car,  empty   (lb. ) • 78,000 

Ice  capacity  of  basket?   (lb.) 10,000 

Loading    caapcity    (lb. ) 50,000 

Loading  capacity    (cu.   ft.) 2,450 

Distance  between  centers  of  trucks 38  ft.  0  in. 

Total  wheelbase   43  ft.  6  in. 

Management  oe  Military  Tr.'^in  Operation  in  Eng- 
land.— Sir  Sam  Fay,  General  Manager  of  the  Great  Central 
Railway,  is  about  to  take  over  the  control  of  military  and 
munition  train  movements  in  this  country  in  connection  with 
the  newly-created  Department  of  Military  Railways,  of  which 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  is  the  head  and  Sir  Guy  Granet  assistant 
director.  The  change  will  secure  complete  co-ordination  of 
the  railway  military  transport  work  at  home  and  at  the  front. 
— Railway  Gazette,  London. 


Further  Views  on  Government  Ownership  in  Canada 

A  Reply  to  Recent  Articles  in  this  Paper  Regarding  the 
Results    of    State    Management    of   the    Intercolonial 

By  J.  L.  Payne 

Comptroller  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  of  Canada 


SINCE  I  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  certain  facts  in 
relation  to  the  Intercolonial  Railway  to  readers  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette,  Samuel  O.  Dunn  has  not  only 
made  a  somewhat  length}-  reply,  but  has  had  the  help  of 
Francis  A.  Bonner  in  further  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  opponent  to  state  ownership;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  earned  the  right  to  at  least  a  brief  rejoinder 
to  both  of  these  gentlemen.  If  I  remain  silent  there  is  apt  to 
be  some  loss  of  force  to  the  main  points  which  I  started  out  to 
make,  and  it  also  seems  probable  that  one  or  two  more  or  less 
important  assumptions  by  my  critics  will  be  left  unqualified. 

In  the  first  place,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  enter  this  discussion,  which  I  trust 
has  served  the  useful  purpose  of  throwing  some  light  on  a 
subject  of  first  rate  importance,  as  an  advocate  of  government 
ownership.  My  attitude  was  meant  to  be  strictly  judicial. 
Perhaps  that  declaration  will  be  strengthened  l)y  the  further 
declaration  that  I  have  by  no  means  reached  a  definite  judg- 
ment as  to  the  merits  of  the  issue.  My  chief  purpose  was  to 
show  two  things:  That  the  experience  of  the  Intercolonial 
could  not  properly  be  used  as  a  test  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  state  control  of  railways,  and  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing reason  why  the  government  road  in  Canada  has  not 
earned  a  fair  return  on  capital  cost  was  to  be  found  in  its  low 
passenger  and  freight  rates.  The  facts  and  statistical  data 
which  were  used  in  support  of  the  case  I  attempted  to  make 
could  not  be  made  more  forceful  by  mere  reiteration.  jMr. 
Dunn  and  Mr.  Bonner  have  analyzed  them  as  few  others 
could  do,  and  those  who  have  read  both  sides  must  decide  as 
to  the  relative  weight  of  proof  and  argument.  Certainly  I 
cannot  add  anything  of  real  value  to  my  primary  statement  of 
the  case  for  the  Intercolonial. 

What  has  impressed  me  perhaps  as  much  as  anything  in 
this  controversy,  if  I  may  so  classify  it,  is  the  enormous  power 
which  two  debaters,  having  the  skill  of  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr. 
Bonner,  may  bring  to  bear  upon  a  subject  as  to  which  the 
layman  possesses  an  almost  unavoidably  meagre  knowledge. 
Each  has  a  command  of  technical  information  which  places 
him  in  a  position  of  great  advantage.  Given  a  mass  of  fig- 
ures such  as  has  been  used  in  the  comparison  made  between 
the  operating  results  of  the  Intercolonial  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  only  a  perfect  case  would  prevent  them  from 
finding  here  and  there  some  statistical  fact  upon  which  to 
hang  an  assertion,  or  which  they  could  deftly  use  to  bolster 
an  argument. 

Now,  the  case  for  government  ownership  is  far  from  being 
perfect.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  case  for  corporate  control 
is  full  of  flaws.  If  a  man  of  clear  judgment,  who  had  never 
heard  the  arguments  for  either  side,  should  come  to 
America — let  us  say  from  canalized  Mars — and  be  asked  to 
decide  between  the  disputants  in  the  issue  over  state  owner- 
ship of  railways,  he  would  be  sadly  puzzled.  He  would  find 
a  great  deal  to  convince  him  that  government  ownership  in 
Canada  and  other  countries  had  failed.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  would  discover  that  private  ownership  had  also,  in  scores 
of  instances,  failed.  Whatever  of  weakness  he  found  in  one 
form  of  control  he  would  most  certainly  find  in  the  other. 
Then  if  he  turned  to  the  (juestion  of  why  either  had  fallen 
short  of  success,  he  might  be  quite  unable  to  decide  from  any 
evidence  available  whether  or  not  the  failure  had  been  due 
to  defects  inherent   in  the  underlying  principle,   or  in  the 


human   agencies   which   had   sought   to   give   that   principle 
effect. 

Importance  of  the  Hum.-\x  Factor 

The  human  factor,  I  am  convinced,  rises  high  over  ever)'- 
thing  else  in  the  matter  of  railway  administration.  All  else 
turns  on  conditions.  One  set  of  men  will  succeed  where  an- 
other set  would  fail.  There  are  man)-  roads  which  the  most 
skillful  administrators  in  the  world  could  not  make  finan- 
cially profitable  to  the  owners.  One  of  the  weak  spots  in 
the  conduct  of  state  railways,  as  Mr.  Dunn  aptly  indicates, 
is  that  the  management  seldom  has  an  entirely  free  hand. 
This  is  counterbalanced  in  the  case  of  corporate  lines  by  tna 
losses  arising  from  the  misuse  of  power,  the  forming  of  com- 
binations, the  pursuit  of  personal  gain  and  in  various  forms 
of  graft.  If  Mr.  Dunn  and  ]Mr.  Bonner  are  right  in  assummg 
that  deficits  on  the  Intercolonial  have  been  due  to  mis- 
management rather  than  to  low  rates,  and  that  such  mis- 
management is  attributable  to  the  defects  inseparable  from 
government  ownership,  then  I  am  surely  not  illogical  in  de- 
manding that  they  shall  show  mismanagement  does  not  occur, 
and  that  adequate  net  earnings  are  invariably  created,  under 
private  ownership.  There  are  over  two  thousand  corporate 
railways  in  the  United  States,  and  less  than  one-tentli  that 
number  in  Canada.  How  many  of  them  have  ever  earned  a 
dividend?    Less  than  ten  per  cent. 

This  brings  me,  in  pursuing  my  judicial  role,  to  a.sk  if  Mr. 
Dunn  in  ])articular — and  Mr.  Bonner  in  lesser  degree — is  not 
on  dangerous  ground  in  making  the  earning  of  fat  dividends 
a  test  of  successful  raihvay  administration?  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  is  that  very  form  of  success  which  has  created  the 
demand  for  expropriation  by  the  state.  High  profits  are 
quite  naturally  regarded  as  the  direct  product  of  excessive 
transportation  charges.  Under  government  ownership  the 
sole  object  is  to  provide  service  at  cost.  In  this  regard  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  mean  to  contend  that  the  low  rates  of  the 
Intercolonial  are  defensible;  ])ut  surely  insufficient  rates  on 
a  state  railway,  implemented  by  taxation  on  the  whole  peoj)le, 
are  preferable  to  high  rates  and  an  unnecessar)-  surplus.  Why 
the  Intercolonial  rates  fail  to  provide  for  fixed  charges  I 
have  tried  to  show,  and  any  line  of  argument  or  deduction 
which  disregards  the  purely  political  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ment railway  in  Canada  falls  short  of  recognizing  the  abso- 
lutely unique  life  hi.story  of  the  road.  That  is  why  I  insist 
the  Intercolonial  cannot  fairly  be  accepted  as  a  demonstration 
of  either  the  failure  or  success  of  state  control. 

Character  of  the  Tr.^ffic  in  Eastern  Canada 

Mr.  Bonner  attacks  the  very  vitals  of  my  repl\-  to  Mr. 
Dunn.  It  was  my  object  to  show  that  the  Intercolonial  w'ould 
be  a  relatively  more  prosperous  road  than  the  Canadian 
Pacific  if  it  had  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  of  the  latter. 
That  object  I  sought  to  accomplish  b}'  taking  the  average 
receipts  per  ton  per  mile  as  standards  for  the  measurement 
of  operating  results.  Mr.  Bonner  grapples  bravely  with  this 
argument,  and  asserts  that  these  averages  are  not  necessarily 
a  test  of  comparative  earning  power.  He  fortifies  this 
assumption  ])y  endeavoring  to  show  the  freight  tariffs  of  the 
two  roads  are  practically  identical,  and  that  the  difference 
in  the  average  of  each  is  due  w'hoUy  to  the  proportions  of  high 
grade  and  low  grade  commodities  hauled.  I  want  to  admit, 
with  unqualified  frankness,  that  if  Mr.  Bonner  has  estab- 
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Ikii'iit  powtT  tlirou.uli  a  scrii's  of  K'vors  to  liold  shut  another 
disc  or  chi|)i)er  against  the  force  of  the  water  pressure. 

The  clistril)utin<!;  pijjcs  between  the  dry  valve  and  the 
sprinkler  heads  contain  air  at  a  pressure  of  25  to  40  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  The  opening  of  one  or  more  of  the  sprinkler  heads 
in  consequence  of  a  fire  releases  this  conij^ressed  air,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  dry  valve  is  ojiened  and  water  is  admitted 
to  the  distribution  system.  As  an  clement  of  time  is  involved 
in  the  release  of  the  air  and  the  flow  of  water  through  the 
empty  pipes  it  is  the  practice  to  limit  the  number  of  sprinkler 
heads  served  by  a  single  dry  valve  to  al^out  350.  Accordingly 
in  the  Du(iuesnc  freight  house  there  are  two  dry  valves  for 
each  building,  each  serving  an  indejx'ndcnt  riser  pipe,  which 
is  connected  to  one-half  of  the  sprinklers  on  each  floor.  The 
air  pressure  in  the  distribution  system  is  maintained  by  a 
small  air  pump. 

Automatic  Alarm  System 

The  automatic  sprinkler  system,  as  here  installed,  contains 
an  electric  alarm  system  connected  to  the  dry  pipe  valves  and 
to  electric  bells  located  at  convenient  points  about  the  build- 
ings so  arranged  that  upon  the  opening  of  a  single  automatic 
sprinkler  the  bells  will  ring  and  notify  those  about  the  build- 
ing of  the  presence  of  a  fire. 

As  the  water  tank  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  pro- 
tected against  freezing  by  provision  for  the  continual  circu- 
lation of  the  water  through  a  heater.  Cold  water  taken  from 
the  riser  pipe  at  a  convenient  point  passes  through  a  heater 
where  it  is  heated  b}"  steam  and  is  then  conducted  to  the  tank. 
This  arrangement  sets  up  the  circulation  and  is  said  to  be 
much  more  economical  of  operation  than  the  blowing  of  steam 
directly  into  the  water  of  the  tank. 

The  sprinkler  heads  are  tested  in  the  factory  under  the 
supervision  of  the  insurance  laboratory  representatives  to  500 
lb.  water  pressure,  under  which  they  must  not  show  any 
signs  of  leakage  and  the  completed  systems  as  installed  are 
tested  to  150  lb.  pressure,  unless  the  static  pressure  exceeds 
100  lb.,  in  which  case  the  test  pressure  is  made  50  lb.  greater 
than  the  static.  The  sprinklers  in  the  Duquesne  freight 
house,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg 
freight  stations,  were  installed  by  the  Globe  Automatic 
Sprinkler  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Insurance  Saving  Effected 
The  economy  of  an  installation  of  automatic  sprinklers  can 
ordinarily  be  demonstrated  by  the  resulting  reduction  in  the 
insurance  rates.  Where  railroads  carry  their  own  insurance 
it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  reduction  in  risk  only  by  study- 
ing the  reduction  in  insurance  rates  secured  through  the  in- 
stallation of  automatic  sprinklers  in  commercial  buildings  of 
similar  construction  where  the  contents  are  of  approximately 
the  same  character.  For  example,  in  a  warehouse  of  mill 
construction  the  rate  was  reduced  from  $2.50  to  $0.55  on  the 
building  and  from  $2.91  to  $0.80  on  the  contents.  On  a 
concrete  warehouse  the  reduction  in  the  rate  on  the  building 
was  from  $0.25  to  $0.15  and  on  the  contents  from  $0.75  to 
$0.25.  The  exact  reduction  in  rate  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  risk,  its  exposures  and  water  supply  facil- 
ities. 


Cost  of  Machine  Tools. — In  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1914,  the  railways  spent  over  $50,000,000  in  wages  to  ma- 
chinists alone,  and  less  than  $12,000,000  for  shop  machinery 
and  tools.  A  saving  of  1  per  cent  in  machinists'  labor,  which 
could  be  easily  accomplished  by  more  efficient  tools,  would 
amount  to  $500,000.  Figuring  interest  and  depreciation  on 
machine  tools  at  15  per  cent,  this  $500,000  would  take  care 
of  an  investment  of  something  over  $3,000,000.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  a  great  deal  more  than  1  per  cent  could 
be  saved  in  machinists'  wages  with  such  an  expenditure  for 
better  and  more  efficient  machine  tools. — Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING 
RAILWAYS 

'l"he  following  bills  affecting  railways  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress: 

H.  R.  20256.  B)-  Mr.  Adamson,  January  18.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  amend  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  by  inserting  in  the 
second  j)aragra])h  the  words  "and  the  term  'car  service'  as 
used  in  this  act  shall  include  the  exchange,  interchange  and 
return  of  cars  used  in  the  transportation  of  proj)erty  by  any 
carrier,  subject  to  the  ])rovisions  of  this  act." 

H.  R.  20352.  By  Mr.  Esch,  January  22.  To  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  increase  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  respect 
to  the  interchange  of  cars. 

H.  R.  20358.  By  Mr.  Oliver,  January  22.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  increase  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  respect 
to  the  interchange  of  cars. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  w'ill  hold  a 
hearing  on  January  26  to  enable  George  W.  Kittredge,  chief 
engineer  of  the  New  York  Central,  to  present  a  statement 
outlining  oljjections  to  the  clearance  bill,  S.  6550,  and  to 
explain  some  maps  prepared  by  him  on  the  subject. 

Charles  J.  Faulkner,  representing  the  carriers,  has  filed 
with  each  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  a  statement  of  objections  to  H.  R.  7361  to  amend 
the  bill  of  lading  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Representative  Carlin  has  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  20450, 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  to 
amend  section  10  of  the  Clayton  anti-trust  law  to  provide  that 
it  shall  not  apply  in  cases  where  no  competition  is  possible 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  article  of  the  special  type  or 
character  desired  can  be  had  only  of  a  single  maker  or  seller 
at  the  point  required.  The  bill  also  makes  more  flexible  sev- 
eral of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  requiring  railroads  to  secure 
competitive  bids  on  purchases. 

Representative  Borland  has  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  20499, 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  to  provide  a  standard  time  for  the  United 
States  and  to  advance  the  clock  one  hour  from  the  last  Sunday 
in  April  to  the  last  Sunday  in  September.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  zone  system  of  time,  the  limits  of 
each  zone  to  be  defined  by  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  having  regard  for  the  convenience  of  commerce 
and  existing  junction  points  and  division  points  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  revenue  bill,  H.  R.  20573,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Kitchin  on  January  21,  includes  the  proposed  provision 
for  an  excess  profits  tax  of  8  per  cent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  net  income  of  corporations  and  partnerships  exceeds  the 
sum  of  $5,000  and  8  per  cent  of  the  actual  capital  invested. 
This  is  to  be  in  addition  to  the  taxes  under  existing  laws. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  act  actual  capital  invested  means 
actual  cash  paid  in,  the  actual  cash  value  at  the  tims  of  pay- 
ment, all  assets  other  than  cash  paid  in  and  paid  in  or  earned 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  used  or  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  does  not  include  money  or  other  property  borrowed. 
The  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on 
^^'ays  and  Means  on  January  29. 

Representative  Sims  introduced  a  bill  H.  R.  20630  to  auth- 
orize the  President  to  take  possession  of  and  operate  railroads 
in  the  event  of  a  strike  or  threatened  strike.  This  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


South  African  Railway  Men  With  the  Colors. — 
Over  4,000  employees  of  the  South  African  Railways  are 
either  with  the  forces  in  Europe,  or  in  East  Africa,  and  re- 
cently 300  specially  selected  men  were  sent  to  France  to  under- 
take railway  work  there. 


New   Lackawanna   Coal  Dock  at  Buffalo 

Intensive  Use  of  a  Limited  Ground  Area  to  Secure  the 
Desired  Facilities— A  New  Box  Car  Unloader  Installed 


ON  October  1,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
placed  in  service  a  modern  coal  handling  plant  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  replaced  an  old  timber  trestle 
that  had  been  in  use  since  1882.  The  old  structure  was  lo- 
cated on  the  Buffalo  river  near  its  mouth  and  along  the 
entrance  from  the  outer  harbor  to  the  inner.  The  old 
trestle  was  built  on  the  harbor  line,  and  while  the  location 
was  satisfactory  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  ship  owners,  the 
War  Department  compelled  the  road  to  place  the  new 
structure  90  ft.  back  or  north  of  the  harbor  line.  A  new 
channel  providing  a  23-ft.  draft  was  dredged  to  reach  the 
new  site. 

Buffalo  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Lackawanna  and 
the  coal  docks  are  provided  to  transfer  anthracite  coal  for 
lake  points  west  of  Buffalo,  from  cars  to  lake-going  vessels. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  freight  moved  by  this  road  is 


and  1,100  ft.  long  with  its  south  line  co-incident  with  the 
north  harbor  line,  a  new  channel  66  ft.  wide,  which  is 
dredged  north  of  and  the  full  length  of  the  protection  pier, 
the  necessary  founchitions  for  the  machine,  a  concrete  deck 
extending  each  way  along  the  new  channel  from  the  machine 
foundation  with  a  total  length  of  1.100  ft.,  the  fabrication 
and  the  erection  of  a  mechanical  car  dumper,  the  necessary 
approach  and  run-off  reinforced  concrete  trestles  and  the 
entire  remodeling  of  the  storage,  load  and  empty  yards 
operated  in  connection  with  the  car  dumper. 

The  terminal  yard  has  a  capacity  of  127  cars  with  a 
storage  yard  accommodating  55  cars,  a  load  yard  holding 
^6  cars  and  the  empty  yard,  .S6  cars.  By  utilizing  the 
thoroughfare  track  for  .storage  an  additional  18  cars  can 
l)e  placed  in  the  yards.  The  main  coal  storage  yard  is 
l)rovided  at  the  East  Buffalo  terminal  about  six  miles  east 
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coal  from  the  anthracite  fields  near  Scranton,  Pa.  While 
most  of  the  coal  is  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  more  than 
3,000,000  tons  is  handled  through  Buffalo  each  year.  Of 
this  amount,  1,500,000  tons  is  handled  over  the  dock  and 
about  an  equal  amount  goes  forward  by  rail.  As  the  Great 
Lakes  are  not  navigable  during  the  winter  months,  the  coal 
movement  through  the  docks  is  concentrated  in  the  seven 
months  from  May  to  November.  The  new  layout  was 
planned  to  care  for  a  considerable  increase  in  this  tonnage. 

The  all-rail  shipments  are  continued  through  the  winter 
months.  A  large  amount  of  winter-shipped  coal  is  also 
usually  handled  over  the  dock  and  stored  in  boats  which 
tie  up  under  load  to  await  the  opening  of  navigation.  For 
emergency  use,  a  150,000  ton  coal  storage  trestle  is  provided 
at  Cheektowaga,  about  10  miles  east  of  Buffalo. 

The  new  layout  consists  of  a  protection  pier  24  ft.  wide 


of  the  site  of  the  new  dock  where  provision  is  made  for 
holding  more  than  1,000  cars.  The  coal  trains,  as  hauled 
in  from  the  East  Buffalo  storage  yard,  average  about  40 
cars  each,  and  the  yard  is  planned  to  provide  space  for  three 
trains. 

The  Hopper  Car  Unloader. 

The  car  dumper  has  a  guaranteed  capacity  of  30  cars  per 
hour  and  is  designed  to  handle  cars  of  a  total  weight  of 
224,000  lb.,  car  and  coal  combined,  and  of  a  length  of 
52  ft.  over  the  bumpers.  The  cradle  rail  is  placed  27  ft. 
above  the  mean  lake  level  and  operates  through  21  ft.  in 
elevation.  The  pan  of  the  dumper  has  a  double  bottom,  a 
set  of  wearing  plates  being  provided.  These  wearing  plates 
are  so  riveted  on  that  when  worn  out  they  can  be  removed 
without  damage  to  the  structural  frame  work  of  the  pan. 
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Tlie  pan  is  e(iuipped  with  a  telescopic  chuli-  for  casing  tlir 
co;il  clown  into  the  hold  of  a  boat  with  a  minimum  of 
breakage. 

As  the  coal  is  dumpeil  from  the  car  it  will  be  screened  by 
passing  over  a  set  of  adjustable  screening  bars  located  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  The  screenings  are  transferred  l)y  a 
worm  conveyor  and  bucket  elevator,  operated  by  motors,  to 
a  storage  bin  from  which  they  can  be  dumped  by  gravit\- 
into  cars  standing  on  the  track  leading  over  the  dunijicr  or 
dropped  to  the  floor  of  the  boiler  room  for  use  as  fuel. 

The  machine  is  operated  by  steam  furnished  by  two  ordi- 
nary hand-fired  cylindrical  boilers  of  200  hp.  each,  whicli 
are  believed  to  be  best  adapted  for  a  plant  of  this  kind  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  screenings  for  fuel  and  the  intermittent 
steam  recjuirements. 

Although  fccdwater  heaters  are  not  ordinarily  installed  at 
plants  of  this  kind,  a  Cochrane  open  heater  of  500  hp.  ca- 
pacity is  installed  here.  Special  grates  for  burning  hard 
coal  screenings  are  used.  By  use  of  these  heaters  it  is  hoped 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water  to  200  degrees  F. 
before  it  enters  the  boilers. 

As  the  plant  is  not  intended  to  be  used  during  the  winter 
time,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  thawing  coal  that  may 


|)it  to  the  j)roper  i)osition  to  repeat  the  movement.  This 
operation  results  in  keeping  a  car  at  the  machine  at  all 
times. 

The  Box  Car  Unloader. 

.\s  a  certain  amount  of  the  coal  carried  by  the  Lacka- 
wanna is  loaded  at  the  mines  into  box  cars,  it  was  desirable 
to  provide  an  unloader  for  these  cars.  Under  the  old  plan, 
while  nearly  all  of  these  box  cars  were  unloaded  by  hand  at 
the  export  trestle,  some  were  run  over  a  transfer  trestle 
provided  at  East  Buffalo  and  unloaded  into  the  pockets. 
The  coal  was  then  loaded  into  hopper  cars  for  delivery  to 
the  exjwrt  trestle.  Both  of  the  above  methods  were  expensive 
and  undesirable. 

In  the  new  layout  the  box  cars  are  run  onto  a  tipping 
cradle  and  are  held  in  place  by  end  clamps  operated  by  a 
12-hp.  motor.  The  cradle  is  operated  by  a  7.5  hp.  motor 
and  IS  controlled  by  a  solenoid  brake.  A  reversible  device 
shaped  like  the  end  of  a  single  track  snow  plow  and  movable 
in  three  directions  is  inserted  in  the  side  door  of  the  car 
to  deflect  the  coal  to  both  sides  as  the  car  is  tilted  up  end- 
wise. In  the  past  these  machines  have  been  used  throughout 
the  country  as  loaders,  usually  for  coal  or  ore.     To  make 


Front  View  of  the  Unloader 


freeze  in  the  cars  other  than  providing  space  in  the  boiler 
room  for  an  additional  boiler.  The  boiler  house  is  carried 
on  a  slab  foundation  supported  on  piles  that  were  driven  to 
rock. 

The  engines  are  of  the  slide  valve  type  and  are  operated 
from  an  operator's  cabin  located  at  the  extreme  high  level 
of  the  pan.  The  throttles  and  brakes  are  all  connected  with 
the  cabin  by  a  system  of  levers  and  cranks. 

The  cars  are  delivered  to  the  machine  by  a  disappearing 
mule,  making  it  possible  to  run  a  car  from  the  load  yard 
over  the  mule  pit  prior  to  its  return  from  the  delivery  of 
a  car  to  the  machine.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
by-pass  gates  in  the  mule  track  which  are  interlocked  with 
the  mule  engine.  With  the  mule  in  the  pit  ready  to  deliver 
a  car  to  the  machine,  the  mule  engine  is  thrown  into  the 
forward  motion.  This  raises  both  by-pass  gates  and  permits 
the  mule  to  come  up  behind  the  car  by  means  of  the  gate 
farthest  from  the  machine.  As  the  car  is  delivered  to  the 
machine  the  mule  engine  is  reversed,  dropping  both  gates 
and  the  mule  returns  to  the  pit  by  means  of  the  gate  nearest 
the  machine,  running  under  the  car  to  the  far  end  of  the 


the  machine  over  into  an  unloader  the  reversible  device  de- 
scribed above  is  inserted.  This  device-  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental state.  As  the  box  car  is  tilted,  the  coal  runs  out  of 
the  car  into  the  receiving  pit,  and  onto  a  flight  conveyor  4 
ft.  wide  and  about  280  ft.  long.  This  conveyor  is  driven 
by  a  150  hp.  motor,  moves  about  200  ft  per  minute  and  has 
a  capacity  of  400  tons  per  hour.  The  coal  empties  from 
this  conveyor  to  the  pan  of  the  hopper  car  machine.  Ad- 
justable chutes  allow  for  the  vertical  movement  of  the  pan. 

The  conveyor  is  carried  in  a  tunnel  200  ft.  long  under  the 
yard  tracks.  On  leaving  the  tunnel  it  rises  on  a  slope  of 
32  desrees.  Safety  stops  are  provided  to  prevent  its  run- 
ing  back  in  case  of  breaks.  Its  operation  is  controlled  by 
the  operator  of  the  hopper  car  dumper.  In  emergencies  it 
can  be  stopped  by  throwing  various  switches  located  in  the 
tunnel.  One  of  the  features  of  the  conveyor  is  the  driving 
sprockets  that  have  a  variable  diameter  to  prevent  a  jerky 
movement  of  the  chain. 

As  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  remove  the  car 
door  boards  they  are  taken  off  at  a  joint  just  ahead  of  the 
dumper.     About  four  tons  of  coal  will  ordinaril}-  run  out 
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before  the  car  reaches  the  machine  and  a  gravity  chute  is 
provided  to  carry  this  coal  to  the  conveyor.  It  is  expected 
that  the  machine  will  have  a  capacity  of  from  six  to  ten  tons 
of  coal  per  hour. 

The  Yard  Layout 

Because   of   the   limited    amount   of   space   available,   the 
track  layout  presented  a  difficult  problem.     It  was  impos- 
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Rear  View  of  the  Unloader 

sible  to  locate  the  empty  yard  on  line  with  the  track  over 
the  dumper  as  is  usually  the  case,  and  to  maintain  gravity 
operation  it  was  necessary  to  provide  three  kick-backs  be- 
tween the  load  and  empty  yards  instead  of  the  usual  one. 
The  empty  yard  was  built  directly  back  of  the  machine  and 
to  reach  this  the  car  movement  is  reversed  twice,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  map.     The  cars  leave  the  dumper 


General  View  of  the  Site  During  Construction 

and  run  out  on  a  stub-end  track  to  a  kick-back  which  re- 
verses the  movement.  They  then  drop  down  an  incline 
track  provided  between  the  empty  yards  and  the  dumper  to 
another  kick-back  where  the  movement  is  again  reversed  to 
reach  the  empty  yards. 


Construction  Methods 

The  work  of  clearing  the  site  for  the  new  dumper  and 
yard  was  started  on  November  1,  1915,  shortly  after  the 
close  of  navigation.  It  included  the  wrecking  of  the  old 
trestle  and  a  large  grain  elevator  as  well  as  removing  the 
old  track  layout. 

The  contract  for  the  dredging  was  awarded  in  December, 
1915,  and  operations  were  started  on  December  27.  The 
dredging  was  continued  until  January  15,  1916,  when  the 
ice  in  the  river  made  navigation  impossible.  The  dredging 
was  then  temporarily  discontinued  until  spring  when  it 
was  resumed  and  carried  on  to  its  completion.  More  than 
230,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  and  3,000  cu.  yd.  of  rock  were 
moved  in  these  operations.  To  dispose  of  this  material,  it 
was  necessary  to  load  it  on  scows  which  were  towed  out 
into  the  lake  and  dumped. 

The  contract  for  the  dock  and  the  machine  foundation  was- 
let  early  in  1916,  and  the  actual  work  was  started  about  Feb- 
ruary 1,  and  continued  through  the  late  winter.  The  foun- 
dation for  the  dumper  was  built  on  rock  found  at  an  ele- 
vation of  31  ft.  below  the  dock  level. 

The  gravel  and  other  materials  for  the  concrete  were 
brought   in  by  trucks   and   unloaded  on  the  ground.     The 


The  Unloader  in  Operation 

material  was  wheeled  to  a  jM-yd-  mixer  and  the  concrete  was 
placed  in  the  forms  by  dump  buckets  transferred  from  the 
mixer  to  the  forms  by  a  McMyler  locomotive  crane.  The 
concrete  work  was  carried  on  through  the  extreme  cold  of 
February  and  March.  Tarpaulins  were  used  to  protect  the 
concrete  from  frost  and  the  interior  was  heated  by  coke- 
burning  salamanders. 

A  dock  with  a  total  length  of  UOO  ft.  is  provided  along 
tlie  north  side  of  the  channel  each  way  from  the  machine 
foundation.  It  consists  of  a  timber  crib  constructed  of 
12  in.  by  12  in.  timbers  which  was  filled  with  broken  stone 
and  sunk  to  rock.  The  timber  is  all  below  the  mean  water 
level.  Superimposed  on  the  crib  is  a  concrete  dock  wall, 
8  ft.  high  by  7  ft.  in  width.  A  bond  between  the  timber  and 
the  concrete  is  provided  by  allowing  three  of  the  12  in.  by 
12  in.  timbers  to  extend  about  4  in.  into  the  concrete. 

Another  interesting  detail  in  connection  with  this  project 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  relocation  of  existing  water 
pipes  leading  across  the  river  to  the  south  pier  was  accom- 
plished. The  new  pipes  were  first  assembled  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  river  in  their  proper  location.     On  the  com- 
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The  pan  i.s  c(|uii)i)C(J  with  a  telescopic  chute  for  easing  the 
coal  clown  into  the  lioUl  of  a  l)oat  with  a  nuninuini  of 
breakage. 

As  the  coal  is  dumped  from  the  car  it  will  be  screened  by 
passint;  over  a  set  of  adjustable  screening  bars  located  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  The  screenings  are  transferred  by  a 
worm  conveyor  and  bucket  elevator,  operated  by  motors,  to 
a  storage  bin  from  which  they  can  be  dumped  by  gravit}' 
into  cars  standing  on  the  track  leading  over  the  dumper  or 
dropped  to  the  floor  of  the  boiler  room  for  use  as  fuel. 

The  machine  is  operated  i)y  steam  furnished  by  two  ordi- 
nary hand-t'ired  cylindrical  boilers  of  200  hp.  each,  which 
are  believed  to  be  best  adapted  for  a  plant  of  this  kind  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  screenings  for  fuel  and  the  intermittent 
steam  requirements. 

Although  fecdwater  heaters  are  not  ordinarily  installed  at 
plants  of  this  kind,  a  Cochrane  open  heater  of  500  hp.  ca- 
pacity is  installed  here.  Special  grates  for  burning  hard 
coal  screenings  are  used.  By  use  of  these  heaters  it  is  hoped 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water  to  200  degrees  F. 
before  it  enters  the  boilers. 

As  the  plant  is  not  intended  to  be  used  during  the  winter 
time,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  thawing  coal  that  may 


|)it  to  the  proijcr  i»()sition  to  repeat  the  movement.  This 
operation  results  in  keeping  a  car  at  the  machine  at  all 
times. 


The  Box  Car  Unloader. 


As 


a  certain  amount  of  the  coal  carried  by  the  Lacka- 
wanna is  loaded  at  the  mines  into  box  cars,  it  was  desirable 
to  provide  an  unloader  for  the.se  cars.  Under  the  old  plan, 
while  nearly  all  of  these  box  cars  were  unloaded  by  hand  at 
the  export  trestle,  some  were  run  over  a  transfer  trestle 
jirovidcd  at  East  Buffalo  and  unloaded  into  the  pockets. 
The  coal  was  then  loaded  into  hopper  cars  for  delivery  to 
the  export  trestle.  Both  of  the  above  methods  were  expensive 
and  undesirable. 

In  the  new  layout  the  box  cars  are  run  onto  a  tipping 
cradle  and  are  held  in  place  by  end  clamps  operated  by  a 
12-hp.  motor.  The  cradle  is  opjerated  by  a  75  hp.  motor 
and  IS  controlled  by  a  solenoid  brake.  A  reversible  device 
shaped  like  the  end  of  a  single  track  snow  plow  and  movable 
in  three  directions  is  inserted  in  the  side  door  of  the  car 
to  deflect  the  coal  to  both  sides  as  the  car  is  tilted  up  end- 
wise. In  the  past  these  machines  have  been  used  throughout 
the  country  as  loaders,  usually  for  coal  or  ore.     To  make 
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freeze  in  the  cars  other  than  providing  space  in  the  boiler 
room  for  an  additional  boiler.  The  boiler  house  is  carried 
on  a  slab  foundation  supported  on  piles  that  were  driven  to 
rock. 

The  engines  are  of  the  slide  valve  type  and  are  operated 
from  an  operator's  cabin  located  at  the  extreme  high  level 
of  the  pan.  The  throttles  and  brakes  are  all  connected  with 
the  cabin  by  a  system  of  levers  and  cranks. 

The  cars  are  delivered  to  the  machine  by  a  disappearing 
mule,  making  it  possible  to  run  a  car  from  the  load  yard 
over  the  mule  pit  prior  to  its  return  from  the  delivery  of 
a  car  to  the  machine.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
by-pass  gates  in  the  mule  track  which  are  interlocked  with 
the  mule  engine.  With  the  mule  in  the  pit  ready  to  deliver 
a  car  to  the  machine,  the  mule  engine  is  thrown  into  the 
forward  motion.  This  raises  both  by-pass  gates  and  permits 
the  mule  to  come  up  behind  the  car  by  means  of  the  gate 
farthest  from  the  machine.  As  the  car  is  delivered  to  the 
machine  the  mule  engine  is  reversed,  dropping  both  gates 
and  the  mule  returns  to  the  pit  by  means  of  the  gate  nearest 
the  machine,  running  under  the  car  to  the  far  end  of  the 


the  machine  over  into  an  unloader  the  reversible  device  de- 
scribed above  is  inserted.  This  device  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental state.  As  the  box  car  is  tilted,  the  coal  runs  out  of 
the  car  into  the  receiving  pit,  and  onto  a  flight  conveyor  4 
ft.  wide  and  about  280  ft.  long.  This  conveyor  is  driven 
by  a  150  hp.  motor,  moves  about  200  ft  per  minute  and  has 
a  capacity  of  400  tons  per  hour.  The  coal  empties  from 
this  conveyor  to  the  pan  of  the  hopper  car  machine.  Ad- 
justable chutes  allow  for  the  vertical  movement  of  the  pan. 

The  conveyor  is  carried  in  a  tunnel  200  ft.  long  under  the 
yard  tracks.  On  leaving  the  tunnel  it  rises  on  a  slope  of 
32  degrees.  Safety  stops  are  provided  to  prevent  its  run- 
ing  back  in  case  of  breaks.  Its  operation  is  controlled  by 
the  operator  of  the  hopper  car  dumper.  In  emergencies  it 
can  be  stopped  by  throwing  various  switches  located  in  the 
tunnel.  One  of  the  features  of  the  conveyor  is  the  driving 
sprockets  that  have  a  variable  diameter  to  prevent  a  jerky 
movement  of  the  chain. 

As  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  remove  the  car 
door  boards  they  are  taken  off  at  a  joint  just  ahead  of  the 
dumper.     About  four  tons  of   coal  will  ordinarily  run  out 
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before  the  car  reaches  the  machine  and  a  gravity  chute  is 
provided  to  carry  this  coal  to  the  conveyor.  It  is  expected 
that  the  machine  will  have  a  capacity  of  from  six  to  ten  tons 
of  coal  per  hour. 

The  Yard  Layout 

Because   of  the   limited    amount   of   space   available,   the 
track  layout  presented  a  difficult  problem.     It  was  impos- 
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sible  to  locate  the  empty  yard  on  line  with  the  track  over 
the  dumper  as  is  usually  the  case,  and  to  maintain  gravity 
operation  it  was  necessary  to  provide  three  kick-backs  be- 
tween the  load  and  empty  yards  instead  of  the  usual  one. 
The  empty  yard  was  built  directly  back  of  the  machine  and 
to  reach  this  the  car  movement  is  reversed  twice,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  map.     The  cars  leave  the  dumper 


General  View  of  the  Site  During  Construction 

and  run  out  on  a  stub-end  track  to  a  kick-ljack  which  re- 
verses the  movement.  They  then  drop  down  an  incline 
track  provided  between  the  empty  yards  and  the  dumper  to 
another  kick-back  where  the  movement  is  again  reversed  to 
reach  the  empty  yards. 


Construction  Methods 

The  work  of  clearing  the  site  for  the  new  dumper  and 
yard  was  started  on  November  1,  1915,  shortly  after  the 
close  of  navigation.  It  included  the  wrecking  of  the  old 
trestle  and  a  large  grain  elevator  as  well  as  removing  the 
old  track  layout. 

The  contract  for  the  dredging  was  awarded  in  December, 
1915,  and  operations  were  started  on  December  27.  The 
dredging  was  continued  until  January  15,  1916,  when  the 
ice  in  the  river  made  navigation  impossible.  The  dredging 
was  then  temporarily  discontinued  until  spring  when  it 
was  resumed  and  carried  on  to  its  completion.  More  than 
230,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  and  3,000  cu.  yd.  of  rock  were 
moved  in  these  operations.  To  dispose  of  this  material,  it 
was  necessary  to  load  it  on  scows  which  were  towed  out 
into  the  lake  and  dumj)ed. 

The  contract  for  the  dock  and  the  machine  foundation  was- 
let  early  in  1916,  and  the  actual  work  was  started  about  Feb- 
ruary 1,  and  continued  through  the  late  winter.  The  foun- 
dation for  the  dumper  was  built  on  rock  found  at  an  ele- 
vation of  31  ft.  below  the  dock  level. 

The  gravel  and  other  materials  for  the  concrete  were 
brought   in  by  trucks  and   unloaded   on  the  ground.     The 


The  Unloader  in  Operation 

material  was  wheeled  to  a  Vx-y^.  mixer  and  the  concrete  was 
placed  in  the  forms  by  dump  buckets  transferred  from  the 
mixer  to  the  forms  by  a  McMyler  locomotive  crane.  The 
concrete  work  was  carried  on  through  the  extreme  cold  of 
February  and  March.  Tarpaulins  were  used  to  protect  the 
concrete  from  frost  and  the  interior  was  heated  by  coke- 
burning  salamanders. 

A  dock  with  a  total  length  of  1,100  ft.  is  provided  along 
the  north  side  of  the  channel  each  way  from  the  machine 
foundation.  It  consists  of  a  timber  crib  constructed  of 
12  in.  by  12  in.  timbers  which  was  filled  with  broken  stone 
and  sunk  to  rock.  The  timljer  is  all  below  the  mean  water 
level.  Superimposed  on  the  crib  is  a  concrete  dock  wall, 
8  ft.  high  by  7  ft.  in  width.  A  bond  between  the  timber  and 
the  concrete  is  provided  by  allowing  three  of  the  12  in.  by 
12  in.  timbers  to  extend  about  4  in.  into  the  concrete. 

Another  interesting  detail  in  connection  with  this  project 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  relocation  of  existing  water 
pipes  leading  across  the  river  to  the  south  pier  was  accom- 
plished. The  new  pipes  were  first  assembled  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  river  in  their  proper  location.     On  the  com- 
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plction  of  tlii>  part  of  tho  work  scows  securely  fastonod  to- 
gcllicr  Wire  Iuoul^Iu  alongside  the  south  pier  and  the  pi[)e 
lini'S  were  susi)eiuled  on  the  side  of  the  scows.  'l"u,u;s  then 
towed  the  train  of  scows  to  the  proper  position  and  the  pijic 
lines  were  lowered  into  the  water.  Divers  were  present  to 
see  that  they  went  to  phue  |)roperl\-  to  escape  damage  from 
navii;;ation. 

'Ihe  nu'tluHl  to  he  followi-d  in  construe  tinj;  and  placing 
the  i>rotection  pier  is  of  especial  interest.  The  pier  is  to  be 
a  reinforced  concrete  crib,  1,100  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide  and 
31  ft.  in  height.  The  face  walls  are  to  be  24  in.  thick  and 
connected  with  transverse  walls  18  in.  thick,  spaced  12  ft. 
5  in.  l)etween  faces.  The  reinforced  bottom  and  top  slabs 
are  both  to  be  12  in.  thick.  The  crib  will  i)e  built  in  .sections 
25  ft.  long.  A  timber  float  will  be  provided  and  the  crib 
built  up  on  this  float  to  the  proj)er  height  and  then  towed  to 
place  and  sunk.  The  crib  will  rest  on  a  stone  till  placed 
after  dredging  to  solid  rock.  The  crib  will  be  sunk  by 
placing  broken  stone  in  the  pockets  formed  by  the  tranvcrse 
walls.  The  reinforced  lop  slab  will  be  poured  after  the  crib 
is  in  place. 

This  project  is  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
G.  J.  Ray,  chief  engineer,  and  G.  E.  Boyd,  division  engineer 
of  the  Lackawanna.  O.  H.  Kellogg,  assistant  engineer  is 
in  charge  of  all  construction.  The  preparation  of  the  site 
and  the  remodeling  of  the  terminal  yard  was  all  done  by 
company  forces.  The  Great  Lakes  Dock  &  Dredging  Co. 
is  the  contractor  for  the  dredging  and  concrete  work,  while 
the  \\'ellman-Seavers-AIorgan  Company  furnished  the  hop- 
per car  dumper.  The  box  car  dumper  and  the  necessary 
conveyor  were  furnished  by  the  Link  Belt  Company.  The 
dumper  itself  was  built  by  the  Ottumwa  -Box  Car  Loader 
Company,  Ottumv^^a,  la. 


NEW  CAR  SERVICE  RULES  PROPOSED 

A  new  code  of  car  service  rules  to  be  adopted  by  signed 
agreements  by  the  railroads  has  been  formulated  by  the  Car 
Service  Commission  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  association  at  a  special  meeting  on 
Friday  of  this  week  in  New  York.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
the  new  code  effective  on  February  21,  which  is  the  effective 
date  of  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
prescribing  a  partial  code  of  car  service  rules  to  apply  until 
May  1  but  subject  to  modification.  The  new  code  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  has  been  designed  to  provide 
the  degree  of  flexibility  considered  necessary  in  some  pro- 
visions but  also  to  furnish  the  desired  rigidity  in  the  rules 
intended  to  prevent  misuse  of  cars. 

Members  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  conferred  with 
Commissioner  McChord  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  Washington  on  Monday  w'ith  reference  to  the 
commission's  order,  but  without  definite  results.  The  10 
days  which  the  commission  allow'ed  the  roads  in  which  to 
organize  a  committee  ''with  plenary  power  to  secure  a  reloca- 
tion of  cars"  before  it  should  consider  issuing  an  order  cov- 
ering all  classes  of  cars,  expired  on  Tuesday  without  any  new 
committee  having  been  appointed.  The  Commission  on  Car 
Service  is  continuing  its  work  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  car  situation.  H.  W.  Stanley  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  chairman  at  the  Washington  office. 

The  new  code  of  car  service  rules  is  printed  in  connection 
with  a  form  of  agreement  to  be  signed  by  each  road  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  subscribing  railroad  company  promises  and  agrees 
with  each  railroad  company  severally  which  subscribes  and 
files  a  counterpart  hereof  with  the  general  secretary  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  that  the  subscriber  will  abide 
by  and  enforce  the  rules  prescribing  the  handling  of  freight 
cars  and  designated  'Car  Service  Rules  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,' 


and  will  pay  all  penalties  due  under  Ter  Diem  Rules  1  and 
3,  including  those  which  may  be  asses.sed  by  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  under  the  provision  of  Per  Diem  Rule  19; 
Car  Service  Rules  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  and  Per  Diem  Rules  1,  3 
and  19  are  attached  hereto  and  hereby  made  a  part  hereof; 
this  agreement  to  continue  until  withdrawn  by  three  months' 
previous  notice  in  writing  to  the  general  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation." 

The  proposed  rules  arc  as  follows: 

Car    Sihvice    Hi'i.es 

1.  (ii)  A  fdicigii  car  rcccivtil  under  load  may  be  forwarded  to  desti- 
natiiiii. 

(7))  An  empty  foreign  car  nuist  be  promptly  liandlcd,  It  must  be  handled 
in  accordance  with  Rule  2,  3  or  4.     Provided: 

(/)!)  That  a  foreign  car  may  be  loaded  in  local  service  in  the  direction 
of  the   home   road   or   home  route,   or 

(fell)  May  be  moved  once,  loaded  or  empty,  locally  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  home  road  or  home  route  if  to  be  loaded  according  to  Rule  2 
or  3,  or  locally  in  the  direction  of  the  home  road  or  home  route. 

This  proviso  does  not  apply  to  cars  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
Rule  2   (^b). 

(c)  The  movement  of  a  foreign  car,  excepting  as  provided  in  these  rules 
(1,  2,  3  or  4),  will  constitute  a  diversion. 

(d)  A  subscriber  road  receiving  a  loaded  car  from  a  non-subi-criber  road, 
an  industrial  road  or  a  shipper,  must  require  that  such  car  be  routed  in 
accordance   with    Rule   2   or   3. 

(e)  Foreign  cars  must  be  utilized  as  far  as  practicable  for  loading  to 
other  lines,  in  accordance  with  Rules  2  and  3,  in  preference  to  system  cars. 

(/')  Any  road  shall  have  the  right  to  agree  with  any  other  road  to  deviate 
from  Car  .Service  Rules  1,  2,  3  and  4,  inclusive,  in  the  handling  of  their 
cars. 

2.  (a)  A  foreign  car  belonging  tr  a  direct  connection  may  be  loaded  (via 
any  route)  so  that  the  home  road  shall  participate  in  the  freight  rate;  or 
must  be  returned  to  the  home  road  direct. 

Note. — Where  a  movement  of  traflfic,  in  the  opinion  of  the  carriers  in- 
terested, requires  the  return  of  empties  at  the  junction  point  where  deliv- 
ered loaded  and  such  carriers  fail  to  agree,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Per  Diem  Rules  Arbitration  Committee,  whose  decision  in  the  matter  shall 
1)6   final. 

(b)  A  car  when  emjity  at  a  point  of  interchange  with  the  home  road  must 
be  confined  to  the  switching  territory  of  the  holding  road,  and  returned  to 
the   home   road  at   such   point,   leaded   or  empty. 

(c)  An  empty  car  may  be  short  routed  to  its  owner  at  a  reciprocal  rate 
of  314  cents  per  mile,  plus  bridge  iind  terminal  arbitraries,  with' a  minimum 
of  lOO  miles  for  each  road  handling  the  car,  the  road  requesting  the  move- 
ment  to   pay  the  charges. 

3.  A  foreign  car  belonging  to  other  tlian  a  direct  connection  must  be 
delivered: 

(a)  Loaded  Cvia  any  route)  so  that  the  home  road  shall  participate  in  the 
freight  rate,   or 

(b)  Loaded   (via  any  route),  to  a  direct  connection  of  the  home  road,   or 

(c)  Loaded  via  any  road  to  any  point  on  a  road  forming  a  part  of  the 
home  route,  as  evidenced  by  Continuous  Home  Route  Card. 

(d)  Empty  to  any  road  on  the  home  route,  as  evidenced  by  Continuous 
Home   Route   Card. 

(e)  An  empty  car  may  be  short  routed  to  its  owner  or  to  a  point  on  the 
home  route,  at  a  reciprocal  rate  oi  3%  cents  per  mile,  plus  bridge  and 
terminal  arbitraries,  with  a  minimum  of  100  miles  for  each  road  handling 
the  car,  the  road  requesting  the  movement  to  pay  the  charges. 

4.  (a)  A  loaded  foreign  car  may  be  delivered  to  a  switching  road  to  be 
unloaded  within  the  switching  district.  Such  delivery  shall  be  indicated 
on  the  junction  report  by  the  words  "For   Unloading." 

A  foreign  car  received  loaded  in  switching  service  when  the  original 
lading  is   removed,  must  be  handled  in  accordance  with  Rule  2  or  3. 

(b)  An  empty  foreign  car  may  be  delivered  to  a  connecting  road  to  be 
loaded.  Such  delivery  shall  be  indicated  on  the  junction  report  by  the 
words  "For  Loading."  The  loading  road  must  route  the  car  in  accordance 
with  Rule  2  or  3. 

Note. — Car  Service  Rules  1  to  4,  inclusive,  do  not  apply  to  cars  re- 
consigned  with  origin^,!  lading  under  duly  filed  and  published  tariffs. 

5.  Cars  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  delivered  to  a  connecting 
railroad  when  placed  upon  the  track  agreed  upon  and  designated  as  the 
interchange  track  for  such  deliveries,  accompanied  or  preceded  by  proper 
data  for  forwarding  and  to  insure  delivery  (including  Owners'  Continuous 
Home  Route  Card  or  substitute,  as  prescribed  in  Rule  19),  and  accepted 
by  the  car  inspector  of  the  receiving  road. 

Unless  otherwise  arranged  between  the  roads  concerned,  the  receiving 
road  shall  be  responsible  for  the  cars,  contents  and  Per  Diem  after  receipt 
of  the  proper  data  for  forwarding  and  to  insure  delivery,  and  until  they 
have  been  accepted  by  its  inspector  or  returned   to  the   delivering  road. 

The    date    fixed    for    the    obligatory    use    of    the    Continuous    Home    Route 
Card,    which    is    an    absolute    necessity    to    give    flexibility    to    the    rules,    is 
May  1,   1917.     Until   the  use  of  the  Continuous   Home   Route   Card  becomes 
obligatory,  cars  must  be   handled  on  their  record   rights. 
Code  of  Per  Diem  Rules 

1.  The  rate  for  the  use  of  freight  cars  shall  be  45*  cents  per  car  per  day, 
but  may  be  increased  for  a  specified  period  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of 
$1,25  per  ear  per  day,  which  shall  be  paid  for  every  calendar  day,  and 
shall  be  known  as  the  Per  Diem  rate;  except  that  where  Per  Diem  is  not 
reported  to  car  owner  within  six  months  from  the  last  day  of  the  month 
in  which  it  is  earned,  the  rate  shall  be  increased  5  cents  per  car  per  day. 

3.  Freight  cars  must  be  handled  as  prescribed  in  Rules  1,  2,  3  and  4  of 
the  Code  of  Car  Service  Rules  of  The  American  Railway  Association. 

*The   rate  shall  be   75   cents   from   December   15,   1916,   until   May   1,   1917. 
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A  road  diverting  a  foreign  car  sliall  pay  to  the  owrer  thereof  the  sum 
of  five  dollars  in  addition  to  the  Per  Diem  and  shall  report  same  as  a 
separate  item  on  the  Per  Diem  Report  for  the  month  in  which  the  car  was 
diverted,  except  that  where  such  live  dollar  jienalty  cliarge  is  not  reported 
to  car  owner  within  six  months  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which 
it  accrues,  the  penalty   shall   be   ten  dollars. 

19.  (I)  The  Executive  Committee  of  The  American  Railway  Association 
shall  appoint  a  Commission  authorized — 

(a)  To  increase  the  Per  Diem  rate  for  a  specified  period  in  times  of 
car  shortage;  but  the  Commission  shall  in  no  case  set  the  rate  at  a  figure 
above  the  maximum  rate  named  in  Per  Diem  Rule  1,  nor  give  less  than 
thirty  days'  notice  of  any  change   in  the  rates. 

(h)  To  enforce  the  observance  of  Car  Service  Rules  1,  2,  3  and  4,  gov- 
erning the  handling  of  freight  cars. 

(II)  The  Commission,  through  its  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
be  empowered  to  examine  all  records  of  members  of  the  Per  Diem  Rules 
Agreement,  and  it  shall  have  authority  to  institute  proceedings  against' 
member  lines  for  violations  of  saitl  rules,  either  on  its  own  initiative  or  on 
complaints   filed    with   it. 

Car  records  of  any  subscriber  road  shall  be  open  t'o  the  inspection  of 
any  properly  accredited  inspector  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  of 
The  American  Railway  Association,  or  of  any-  subscribing  railroad  which 
may  desire  to  check  same   for  violations  of  the  Car   Service   Rules. 

(III)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Cominission  to  conduct  such  investi- 
gation .TS  may  in  its  judgment  be  necessary  to  determine  the  facts. 

■  If  the  Commission  shall  find  that  any  violation  of  Car  Service  Rule  1,  2, 
3  or  4  has  occurred  if  shall  enforce  the  penalty  provided  in  Per  Diem 
Rule  3. 

(IV)  .\ny  railroad  may  refer  to  the  Commission  any  case  or  cases  of 
violation  of  these  rules. 

(\")  In  the  event  the  case  presented  is  irot  proven,  the  expense  of  the 
investigation  shall  be  paid  by  the  complainant. 


EUROPE'S  TRANSPORTATION  MUDDLE 

By  Our  Special  European  Correspondent 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  railroads?"  is  the  cry  that 
is  being  raised  all  over  Europe  as  the  war  drags  on  towards 
its  third  year,  and  the  end  not  yet  in  sight.  "The  transpor- 
tation crisis,"  it  is  called  by  the  members  of  legislative  bodies 
who  should  have  followed  their  artistic  careers  instead  of 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  long-suffering  nations.  These 
gentlemen  rise  now  and  then  to  demand  wh)-  freight  isn't 
shipped  more  qjiickly,  why  shoes  have  been  boosted  to  $7  or 
$8  a  pair,  why  sugar  is  selling  at  30  and  40  cents  the  pound, 
why  railway  troop  movements  are  not  accomplished  with 
greater  speed — then  they  go  ahead  to  prove  that  the  fault  is 
with  the  railroad  managements  and  proceed  to  appoint  com- 
missions to  oversee  previousl\-  appointed  commissions  and 
next,  adjourn  for  dinner. 

Wl-.at's  the  matter  with  the  railroads?  Why,  it's  all  very 
simple.  I'll  tell  you  the  secret.  There's  but  one  thing  the 
matter  with  the  railroads — the  WAR — which  results  in  the 
submarines  that  sink  freight  on  ships,  which  results  in  lack 
of  cheap  coal  to  fire  the  engines,  or  of  new  equipment  to  re- 
place old  or  worn  equipment,  which  results  in  bridges  blown 
up,  in  trains  derailed  by  spies,  in  trained  men  mobilized  for 
the  front,  in  the  killing  off  of  technical  engineers,  and  in  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  labor  troubles.  Briefly,  the  railroads 
are  suffering  from  the  same  disease  as  Europe — war. 

Undoubtedly,  criticism  may  do  the  railroads  some  good. 
In  France  it  has  produced  important  results. 

Albert  Claveille,  director  of  the  Administration  of  State 
Railways,  was  last  November  made  practically  dictator  of  all 
the  publicly  or  privately  owned  railways  of  France,  and  of 
its  river,  harbor  and  sea  transportation.  In  the  war  zone, 
he  was  to  act  under  tlije  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies,  and  elsewhere  under  the  authority  of  the  min- 
ister of  war.  While  M.  Claveille  will  doubtless  be  let  alone 
and  given  a  free  hand  to  solve  the  transportation  problems 
of  the  country,  it  is  well  to  note  that  with  the  change  of 
ministry  this  December,  there  was  established  a  new  minister 
of  transportation  and  supplies  in  the  person  of  Senator  Ed- 
ward Herriot,  of  the  river  Rhone  district  of  the  south  of 
France,  war  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Lyons,  and  an  en- 
lightened and  capable  man  who  may  be  expected  to  oversee 
the  good  works  of  M.  Claveille. 

"M.  Claveille  is  either  a  genius  or  a  clever  politician," 
say  persons  who,  because  of  his  rapid  rise  to  power  and 
place,  are  not  too  favorably  disposed  toward  him.     He  is  a 


.>^clf-ma(!L'  man,  and  dxl  not  graduate  from  one  of  the  higher 
technical  institutions  of  France,  like  most  of  the  higher 
officers  in  public  or  private  administrations.  Personally,  he 
is  a  man  ju.st  turned  50,  heav>'  .set,  slightly  bald  and  of  the 
French  bourgeois  type.  He  is  somewhat  plain  spoken,  and 
to  an  extent  lacks  the  suavity  and  politeness  that  character- 
ize most  Frenchmen.  M.  Claveille's  first  important  position 
was  when  he  was  made  virtually  general  manager  of  the 
State  Railways  just  after  the  Western  Railroad  was  added 
to  the  State  system.  Upon  him  fell  the  burden  of  spending 
large  sums  of  money  to  rehabilitate  that  worn-out  road,  and 
of  explaining  to  an  inquisitive  parliament  why  it  cost  so 
much  money  to  rebuild  it.  He  made  himself  popular  with 
tlie  Paris  public  by  doing  what  no  other  man  had  ever  been 
able  to  do,  that  is  keeping  the  Western  Railway's  suburban 
trains  running  on  time.  Since  the  war,  he,  along  with  other 
railway  managers  of  France,  has  sustained  the  hard  work  of 
keeping  his  head  above  water.  Early  in  the  war,  or  rather 
a  year  after  it  started,  he  was  one  of  those  who  saw  the  ad- 
visability of  buying  new  cars  and  new  rails  while  steel  was 
relatively  cheap,  and  he  placed  large  orders  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Spain,  although  he  was  criticized  by  some  short- 
sighted persons  for  spending  public  moneys.  Indeed,  he 
could  have  saved  many  millions  to  France  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  buy  when  he  wished.  Representatives  of  Ameri- 
can rail  mills  pleaded  with  him  to  bu}'  while  steel  was  cheaji. 
but  apparently  his  hands  were  tied,  f^or  some  reason  as  yet 
hot  clear,  he  was  unabla  or  unwilling  to  invest  in  American 
coal,  when  that  coal  was  offered  delivered  at  a  French  port 
for  $12  a  ton. 

M.  Claveille  was  early  last  winter  designated'  to  act  as 
under  secretary  of  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening 
the  production  of  shell  and  cannon  manufactured  in  France. 
He  was  a  little  later  designated  as  one  of  a  commission  to 
secure  coal  from  England  for  public  and  private  use.  Briefly,  | 
he  has  been  closely  identified  \vith  the  purchasing  and  '. 
organization  branches  of  the  republic  since  the  first  year  of 
the  war. 

Considering    the    French    transportation    situation    purely  , 
from  the  point  of  view  of  this  executive,  it  is  probable  that 
many  radical  measures  on  his  part  will  end  unhappily  for  ' 
him  or  in  the  curtailment  of  his  authority.     He  hasn't  the  > 
undivided  confidence  of  all  his  fellows,  in  the  same  measure, 
say,  as  a  General  Joffre,  and  may,  therefore,  be  unable  to 
wield  for  long  the  supreme  authority  that  would  make  this 
experiment  so  interesting  to  railroad  history. 

Around  his  original  appointment,  since  modified  b\' 
making  him  under  secretary  of  transportation  with  Senator 
Herriot  as  Minister,  developed  and  came  to  a  head  consider-  j 
able  parliamentary  discussion  concerning  all  phases,  both  i 
civil  and  military,  of  war  transportation.  As  I  have  previ-  i 
ouslv  pointed  out,  Senator  Charles  Humbert,  one  of  the  ablest  i 
war  organizers  in  France,  now  editor  of  Le  Journal,  has  con-  j 
ducted  a  vigorous  newspaper  campaign  for  better  war  trans-  ' 
portation  during  the  past  18  months.  In  parliament  it  was  | 
shown,  as  an  instance  of  defective  organization,  that  France  | 
had  enough  coffee  for  18  months  and  that  yet  an  effort  was  | 
being  made  to  transport  more  coffee,  that  the  docks  had  I 
abundant  supplies  of  coffee  sacks  taking  up  valuable  space  I 
and  that  in  the  harbors  were  ships  with  more  coffee.  The  | 
question  asked  was  why  coffee,  sure  to  be  ruined  before  it  i 
was  used,  was  being  imported  when  other  products  were  so 
necessary  and  yet  so  scarce.  It  was  shown  that  timber  was  ; 
being  imported  from  Canada,  while  home  grown  timber  in  j 
the  Jura  Mountains  was  being  sold  to  English  companies.  ! 
Why,  it  was  asked,  buy  sugar  in  Cuba  and  neglect  the  sup-  | 
plies  in  French  colonies,  and,  further,  why  import  45,000  tons  i 
of  paper  pulp  from  Canada  when  40,000  tons  of  a  supply  j 
already  at  home  were  being  sold  to  Spain. 

Both  parliament  and  newspapers  gave  at  this  period,  and    I 
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continue  to  give,  nuuh  tinu"  and  i^\)[n:i;  to  tlic  coal  (|Ucstion, 
the  most  vital  perhaps  in  l'Air()|)e.  This  ([uestion  has  so  far 
been  nn)re  vital  than  the  footl  (juestion,  not  because  food  is 
not  high  enough  but  because  it  can  be  bought,  while  coal  is 
simply  unpurchasable  except  by  the  rich.  Despite  the  earlier 
promises  of  Monsieur  Claveillc,  coal  is  scarce  and  dear  in 
France.  It  was  claimed  that  there  was  plenty  of  it  at  the 
ports  of  France  but  that  there  were  not  enough  cars  and  canal 
or  river  boats  to  transport  it.  Tlie  coal  question  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  wide  public  attention  given  the  transpor- 
tation subject.  With  coal  retailing  at  any  old  price,  from 
$.>0  to  $60  a  ton,  the  latter  rate  being  for  anthracite,  the 
majority  of  families  have  had  to  go  without  coal  or  invent 
new  means  of  keeping  warm,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  they 
are  disturbed  when  told  it  is  faulty  railroad  management  that 
is  responsible  for  their  suffering. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  articles  and  speeches  on  the  railroad 
question  in  Europe  there  stands  one  big  fact  that  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  stated.  There  are  cases  where  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  commodities  exist  which  the  railroads  cannot  handle, 
even  if  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  policy  of  regula- 
tion of  consumption  prevailing  in  Germany  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy  prevents  them.  In  Italy,  for  instance, 
the  government  decides  that  sugar  is  a  luxury,  that  the  money 
spent  abroad  for  it  had  best  be  kept  at  home,  so  it  begins  by 
taking  possession  of  the  large  stores  on  hand,  worth  15  cents 
a  pound,  and  next  it  limits  the  quantity  put  upon  the  market, 
and  finally  establishes  a  retail  price  of  25  cents  a  pound, 
and  only  permits  the  shipment  and  distribution  to  each  city 
as  its  stock  is  exhausted. 

In  France,  the  same  process  was  gone  through  with  auto- 
mobile and  illuminating  oils.  The  oil  companies  possess 
special  car  tanks  for  shipment  of  this  oil,  but  the  railroads 
were  not  permitted  to  handle  the  cars.  Hence  the  railroads 
were  blamed  by  the  purchasing  public,  it  being  known  that 
there  was  plenty  of  oil  in  the  warehouses  of  Rouen,  Bor- 
deaux, Lyons  and  Nancy.  Along  comes  the  battle  of  Ver- 
dun, when  the  oil  is  needed  for  military  purposes  in  truck 
automobiles,  and  the  embargo  on  oil  shipment  is  lifted. 

For  18  months  the  same  situation  has  existed  regarding 
coal.  France  and  Italy  have  stored  up  large  supplies  of  coal 
against  contingencies,  but  the  public  has  not  been  permitted 
to  buy  any  except  at  outrageous  prices.  The  Italian  news- 
papers have  printed  long  articles  denouncing  England  for 
not  selling  coal  to  Italy,  and  in  France  articles  of  a  like 
character  have  been  printed  showing  the  huge  quantities  of 
coal  stored  at  Havre  and  Rouen,  piled  up  either  in  rail- 
road cars  or  along  sidings.  Of  course,  the  public  was  let 
blame  the  railroads,  in  fact,  encouraged  to  do  so,  whereas 
the  government  was  simply  reserving  this  coal  for  munition 
factories,  for  the  railroads  themselves,  against  the  contin- 
gency that  the  Channel  might  be  closed  by  German  sub- 
marines. In  mid-December,  Monsieur  Claveille  was  per- 
mitted to  make  a  grand-stand  play  by  taking  over  a  dozen 
idle  tugs  tied  up  along  the  Seine  and  putting  them  to  work 
hauling  500  coal  barges  from  Rouen  to  Paris.  However, 
not  much  of  that  coal  will  be  burned  by  private  individuals. 

In  the  French  Chamber  last  November,  a  deputy,  either 
uninformed  or  else  merely  as  a  gallery  play,  denounced  the 
French  railways,  and  demanded  to  know  why  they  were 
not  as  efficient  as  the  German  lines.  Yet  in  Germany,  rail- 
roads are  having  their  uses  for  private  individuals  limited, 
compartments  for  "ladies  only"  are  being  eliminated  on 
passenger  trains,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  travel  without 
showing  cause  therefor.  Further,  slow  freight  is  being  en- 
tirely diverted  from  the  railways  to  the  canal  boats  where- 
ever  possible.  As  in  France  and  Italy,  all  classes  of  trains 
are  being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  England,  where  the 
governmental  and  war  use  of  railroads  has  increased  enor- 
mously, reduced-price  tickets  for  holidays  have  been  discon- 


tinued, l-'.verywhere,  in  all  the.se  countries,  private  freight 
is  beuig  refused  when  possible,  and  the  restrictions  in- 
crea.sed  on  the  kind  of  articles  .shipped  by  parcel  post. 

The  reasons,  therefore,  are  that  Europe  has  slowly  rea- 
lized how  much  a  war  to  the  death  it  is  engaged  in.  The 
victory  will  be  to  the  nations  that  endure,  that  keep  their 
r.iilroads  running  most  efficiently,  that  keep  their  trained 
men  longer  in  the  lield,  tliat  conserve  their  every  resource. 
There  will  be  many  other  railway  dictators  appointed,  there 
will  be  many  other  complaints  about  railroad  service, 
whether  passenger  or  freight,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  trouble  will  not  be  inherent  with  the  railroads.  As 
pointed  out  in  an  article  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  last 
February,  these  railroads  are  not  dropping  apart,  they  are 
not  going  to  pieces,  and  they  will  not  even  should  the  war 
last  four  years  more.  They  may  come  out  rather  the  worse 
for  wear,  short  a  good  many  thousand  freight  cars  and  their 
passenger  coaches  bedraggled. 

In  general,  the  only  thing  the  matter  with  the  railroads 
is  the  war,  and  railroad  administration  cannot  cure  that. 


CAR  VENTILATING  SHUTTER 

A  shutter  for  ventilating  box  and  fruit  cars  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  them  weather  tight  and  burglar  proof  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  It  is  made  of  malle- 
able iron  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  indestructible  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  shutter  can  not  be  lost  out.  It  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Wine  Railway  Appliance  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  is  made  in  two  types,  one  for  ventilating  purposes 
only,  the  other  to  permit  a  larger  opening  for  loading  cars 


Shutter  in  Closed  Position 

with  lumber  and  other  long  material.  The  two  types  are 
interchangeable  and  are  both  made  of  standard  parts. 

Two  side  pieces  and  five  cross  pieces  make  up  the  frame,, 
and  they  are  securely  riveted  together  to  form  a  rigid  con- 
struction. Brackets  are  cast  integral  with  the  side  pieces  to- 
form  supports  for  carr}'ing  the  shutters.  The  lugs  cast  on 
each  of  the  shutters  form  hinge  joints,  carrying  the  weight 
and  permitting  rotation.  The  shutters  are  so  designed  that 
when  closed  they  completely  fill  the  opening  between  the  cross 
pieces.  Their  shape  is  such  that  when  they  are  open  the^ 
obstruct  a  direct  passage  through  the  ventilator,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  entrance  of  rain,  sleet  or  snow. 

The  shutters   are  connected   together  and   operated  by  a 
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shutter  bar  which  is  attached  to  each  individual  shutter  with 
cotter  pins.  The  frame  acts  as  a  stop  to  this  bar,  thus  lim-' 
iting  the  up  and  down  travel.  When  the  shutters  are  either 
fully  open  or  closed,  the  center  of  gravity  is  beyond  the  cen- 
ter of  the  hinge  lugs,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  shutters  pre- 
vents them  from  changing  their  position.  While  permitting 
ample  space  for  proper  ventilation  the  distance  between  the 
lattices  is  small  enough  to  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to 
creep  through  and  enter  the  car.  The  overall  dimensions  of 
the  standard  ventilator  are  24  in.  by  30  in.  and  the  total 
weight  is  120  lb.,  but  any  other  size  desired  can  be  furnished. 


NEW  FRISCO  PASSENGER  STATIONS 

The    St.    Louis-San    Francisco    adopted    a    new    general 
standard  form  of  construction  for  passenger  stations  several 


points  to  determine  at  each  place  are  the  floor  areas  required 
for  the  different  rooms  and  the  arrangements  to  meet  local 
conditions. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  concrete  up  to  the  bottom 
of  the  windows;  above  this  the  walls  are  of  hollow  tile  fin- 
ished with  stucco  on  the  outside  and  white  plaster  inside. 
The  roof  is  of  flat  concrete  slab  construction  supported  on 
concrete  pilasters.  A  flat  ceiling  of  plaster  on  metal  lath  is 
supported  from  the  roof  with  an  air  space  between,  equipped 
with  ventilators.  The  building  is  practically  fire  proof,  the 
only  wood  used  being  for  the  windows  and  doors,  news  stand 
and  ticket  office  floor. 

In  designing  this  station  particular  care  was  taken  to 
secure  a  low  cost  of  maintenance.  Thus  the  exterior  stucco 
and  concrete  walls  require  no  painting,  while  the  interior  is 
kept  clean  at  a  minimum  expense.     All  floors  other  than  in 


Floor  Plan  of  the  Station  at  Amory,  Miss. 

months  ago  and  has  built  five  stations  in  accordance  with      the  ticket  office  are  of  concrete  and  drain  to  a  common  point, 
these  standards  during  the  past  year,  one  of  which  is  illus-     while  the  seats  are  placed  on  sanitary  bases.    Water  connec- 


Track  Elevation  of  the  Station  at  Amory,  Miss. 


trated  in  the  photograph.  This  standard  was  adopted  for 
general  use  over  the  system  and  affords  a  means  of  over- 
coming the  continued  pressure  of  different  communities  for 
buildings  a  little  more  ornamental  or  expensive  than  those  at 
adjacent  points.  With  only  the  one  standard  the  officers  of 
the  road  are  able  to  point  out  to  the  community  that  the  only 


tions  are  provided  in  each  room,  making  it  possible  to  flush! 
the  floors  readily. 


Austrian  Railway  Rates  Increased. — Austrian  railway 
rates  for  goods  have  been  increased  13  per  cent,  and  there* 
is  a  traffic  duty  of  15  per  cent.  j 
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AIR  STRAINER  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  AIR  PUMPS 

riu'  (.lustm  lUuitii  Maiuil.Ktuiin;^  ('t)m|);in\,  Kansas  City, 
.\li)..  has  ririMitly  phuid  on  tin-  luarki-t  an  air  straiiu-r  for 
liuDiuotivi-  air  loniprcssors  wliidi  is  inadr  of  luallrahlf  iron 
with  titlirr  1  '  .--in.  or  2-in.  fitlini^s,  and  wiiglis  M'  ..  Ihs. 
This  strainrr  may  Ik-  apiilicd  to  tlir  intakf  of  the  air  coni- 


Section  of  the  Locomotive  Air  Pump  Strainer 

pressor  in  cither  the  horizontal  or  vertical  position.  It  con- 
sists of  a  ()-in.  by  4-in.  cylinder,  filled  with  oil-soaked 
curled  hair,  through  which  the  air  must  pass  before  it  reaches 
the  cylinder.  This  cleans  the  air  of  foreign  matter  before  it 
passes  to  the  compressor.  The  strainer  is  provided  with  a 
hood  that  overlajis  the  outer  wall  of  the  cylinder  for  one  inch, 
so  that  the  air  is  drawn  in  from  the  under  side  of  the  hood 


Strainer  Applied  to  the  Air  Pump 

and  not  directly  into  the  strainer.  This  construction  pre- 
vents rain  or  snow  from  getting  into  the  strainer  and  finally 
working  into  the  cylinder.  It  also  prevents  the  possibility 
of  squirting  oil  into  the  compressor,  a  practice  that  is  be- 
coming too  common  with  the  enginemen.  The  curled  hair 
being  soaked  with  oil,  prevents  the  strainer  from  freezing  in 
cold  weather. 


THE  CASTLETON  CUT-OFF 

I JK  plans  of  llie  New  York  Central  for  a  freight  line  from 
a  point  west  of  Albany  .southeast  to  the  Hud.son  river  jiear 
Castlelon,  with  a  l)ridge  across  the  river  to  connections  with 
tlie  Hudson  division  for  New  York  and  with  the  Boston  & 
.\lban\\  for  lioston,  which  have  been  under  consideration  for 
several  years,  have  now  been  so  far  j)erfected  that  the  com- 
])anv  has  published  a  sketch  map  of  the  proposed  new  rail- 
road, together  with  .some  details  of  the  railroad  and  the  bridge. 

'I'here  will  l)c  altogether  about  20  miles  of  double  track 
railroad  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  work  may  reach  $20,000,- 
000.  The  line  starts  from  the  We.st  Shore  division  near  Feura 
Bush,  8  miles  ■H'est  of  the  river,  and  crosses  the  Albany  branch 
of  the  West  Shore  division  near  Selkirk.  The  bridge  is  be- 
tween Castleton  and  Schodack  Landing  and  its  track  level 
will  be  150  feet  above  the  water,  and  about  the  same  above 
the  Hudson  division.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  the  line 
( urves  sharply  to  the  right  and  extends  southward  about  nine 
miles,  parallel  to  the  Hudson  division,  reaching  the  level  of 
tluit  line  at  the  end  of  the  nine  miles;  and  the  bridge  line, 
continuing  almost  directly  east,  about  four  mil.es,  connects 
with  the  Boston  &  Albany  at  a  point  east  of  Van  Hoesen.  The 
maximum  grade  of  the  connection  with  the  Hudson  division  is 
()..>.S  per  cent,  (ascending  northward);  and  the  ascent  from 
llie  jjridge  to  the  Bo.ston  &  Albany  is  at  the  rate  of  0.6  per 
cent.  The  rest  of  the  line  is  about  level.  Gravity  freight 
yards  will  be  establi.shed  at  Feura  Bush. 

The  two  main  .spans  of  -the  bridge  are  600  ft.  and  405  ft. 
long,  respectively,  the  longer  span  being  over  the  present  chan- 
nel which  is  400  ft.  wide.  The  shorter  (easterly)  span  is 
over  a  channel  which  is  now  shallow  but  which  is  to  be 
dredged  so  as  to  make  a  second  channel  for  navigation.  The 
bridge  will  have  to  be  built  one  span  at  a  time  so  as  to  leave 
one  channel  at  all  times  open.  The  approaches  are  on  tow- 
ers 65  ft.  long  spaced  100  ft.  apart.  The  under  side  of  the 
bridge  is  138  ft.  above  the  water,  or  3  ft.  more  than  the  clear- 
ance at  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  and  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
across  the  East  river. 

The  cost  of  the  bridge,  as  estimated  sometime  ago,  before 
the  present  era  of  extremely  high  prices,  would  be  $4,670,000. 
Parties  interested  in  the  deepening  of  the  Hudson  river  had 
protested  strongly  against  the  erection  of  a  pier  in  the  stream, 
and  estimates  were  made  for  a  single  span  of  about  1,000 
ft.;  this  would  cost  $7,330,000.  (Both  these  estimates  would 
now  have  to  be  increased  perhaps  20  per  cent.)  At  the  least 
calculation  the  difference  in  the  cost  between  the  two  types  of 
bridge  would  be  around  $3,000,000,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
objections  of  the  river  advocates  has  been  one  cause  of  the 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  arrangements. 

The  congestion  of  passenger  and  freight  trains  at  Albany, 
to  remedy  which  the  new  line  is  to  be  built,  is  now  a  consid- 
erable burden  on  the  traffic  of  the  company.  The  draw- 
bridges are  opened  40  times  a  day  and  the  grade  westward 
from  Albany  for  several  miles  is  90  ft.  to  the  mile.  Twenty 
pushing  engines  are  in  service  most  of  the  time  to  help  west- 
bound trains.  The  company  proposes  to  lenlarge  the  yard 
at  the  Albany  station  so  as  to  have  14  platform  tracks  instead 
of  8,  and  arrangement  will  be  made  to  run  passenger  trains 
over  the  northerly  drawbridge  which  now  is  used  only  for 
freight.  The  company  also  plans  important  enlargements  at 
the  West  Albany  car  shops. 


Train  Despatching  on  the  Midland  Railway. — The 
Midland  Company  has  541  stations,  and  1934  signal-boxes. 
Its  telegraph  wires  are  of  a  total  length  of  34,785  miles,  the 
telegraph  instruments  number  27,792,  and  telephones  5,940. 


The  Principal  Railroads  in  France. — According  to  the 
report  of  the  American  industrial  commission  of  the  American 
Manufacturers'  Export  Association  the  six  principal  railroads 
in  France  in  1912  .operated  a  total  of  13,370  locomotives  of 
10,538,000  total  horse  power.  Five  of  the  six  radiate  from 
Paris  and  each  serves  its  territory  without  competition  ex- 
cept from  canal  and  steamship  lines.  They  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  all-rail  communication  from  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
rest  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Commission  May  Not  Determine  Final  Valuation 

Has  Tentatively  Decided  to  Report  Elements  of  Value 
Only  Without   Assembling  Them   Into   Final   Figures 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does  not  now  in- 
tend to  prepare  final  valuations  on  the  properties  of 
the  carriers,  but  will  only  compile  data  which  will  aid 
in  arriving  at  such  valuations  at  some  later  date.  This  was 
the  surprising  statement  made  by  C.  A.  Prouty,  director  of 
the  division  of  valuation  of  the  commission,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  protests  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  and 
the  Texas  Midland  before  the  commission  last  jNIonday  on 
the  tentative  valuations  of  these  properties.  The  director 
stated  that  this  matter  was  brought  to  his  attention  by  the 
state  commissioners  through  a  resolution  presented  at  their 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  late  in  1915  and  that,  as  he  now 
interprets  the  law,  the  commission  is  not  required  to  deter- 
mine a  final  valuation  and,  in  fact,  has  no  authority  to  do 
so.  Commissioner  Clements  stated  that  the  commission 
itself  had  tentatively  arrived  at  this  same  conclusion,  al- 
though he  asserted  tliat  it  was  still  open  to  argument  on  this 
question.  A.  E.  Helm  of  the  Kansas  state  commission  stated 
on  the  following  day  that  the  states  maintain  that  Congress 
instructed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  ascertain 
and  report  all  the  facts  and  report  them  in  detail  but  did  not 
give  it  authority  to  fix  a  final  value.  These  facts  can  then 
be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  desired  at  any  later  date,  he 
said. 

The  commission  opened  hearings  at  Washington  on  Mon- 
day on  the  protests  filed  by  the  carriers  on  the  tentative  val- 
uations prepared  by  the  division  of  valuation  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  properties  of  the  Texas  Midland  and  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  including  its  subsidiary 
companies.  All  of  the  commissioners  were  present  except 
E.  E.  Clark.  In  addition  to  representatives  of  the  Presidents' 
Conference  Committee  on  Valuation  appearing  for  the  roads, 
the  state  commissions  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  were 
also  represented.  As  these  were  the  first  valuation  hearings 
before  the  commission  itself  over  200  railway  men  were  also 
present. 

Preliminary  Statements 

In  opening  the  conference,  C.  A.  Prouty,  director  of  the 
division  of  valuation,  outlined  the  procedure  agreed  upon  in 
a  conference  with  representatives  of  the  railways  and  of  the 
states  at  which  certain  questions  on  which  there  was  a  lack 
of  agreement  were  outlined.  These  questions  included  20 
on  which  the  director  thought  no  testimony  was  necessary, 
12  involving  general  principles  in  which  testimony  should 
be  taken,  and  9  peculiar  to  the  A.  B.  &  A.  alone.  The  dis- 
cussions were  confined  largely  to  the  points  involved  in  these 
questions,  which  were  taken  up  individually  in  turn.  By 
agreement,  the  cases  of  the  Texas  Midland  and  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic  were  discussed  together. 

Before  beginning  arguments  upon  the  questions  them- 
selves, Thomas  W.  Hulme,  vice-chairman  of  the  Presidents' 
Conference  Committee,  entered  an  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  principles  by  the  commission  based  upon  the  facts  sub- 
mitted for  the  small  roads  since  they  do  not  afford  typical 
examples  applicable  to  the  larger  systems  throughout  the 
country.  He  urged  that  the  commission  withhold  its  final 
decision  upon  these  principles  until  it  has  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  reports  on  several  roads,  including  some  of  the 
larger  ones,  for  after  a  decision  is  once  made  it  must  nat- 
urally apply  to  the  larger  roads  as  well.  He  .stated  that 
neither  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  nor  the  Texas 
Midland  tentative  valuations  can  properly  be  taken  as  typical 
or  representative  cases  in  which  to  settle  prima  facie  im- 
portant valuation  questions  or  to  estal)li.sh  rules,  principles  or 


methods  for  general  application  to  the  properties  of  all  car- 
riers. The  methods  and  principles  to  be  applied  in  the 
ascertainment  of  the  value  of  the  properties  of  each  carrier 
as  a  whole  or  of  the  other  values  and  elements  of  value 
attaching  thereto  or  inhering  therein  should  not  be  ascer- 
tained upon  consideration  of  two  small  railroads  like  those 
under  consideration.  The  facts  and  the  character  of  the 
problems  are  so  different  in  the  case  of  any  standard  rail- 
road system  that  they  should  receive  painstaking  investiga- 
tion by  the  commission  and  careful  consideration  in  ad- 
vance of  a  tentative  valuation  of  any  railroad  property. 

W.  G.  Brantley,  counsel  for  the  southern  group  of  rail- 
ways, and  Pierce  Butler,  counsel  for  the  western  group,  rep- 
resented the  Atlanta,  Binningham  &  Atlantic  and  the  Texas 
Midland,  respectively,  and  each  filed  a  motion  to  suspend 
all  further  proceedings  until  the  valuations  are  completed  in 
accordance  with  the  act.  They  claimed  that  the  tentative 
valuations  do  not  comply  with  the  act  in  that  they  do  not 
report  all  the  facts ;  no  final  values  are  shown  for  the  original 
cost  to  date,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  or  the  cost  of  re- 
production less  depreciation;  no  allowances  are  made  for 
the  costs  of  materials  and  supplies,  assessments  for  public 
improvements,  etc. ;  nothing  is  allowed  for  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion of  carrier  lands  nor  for  the  development  of  the  prop- 
erty and  business;  there  are  no  complete  inventories  of  all 
the  properties,  including  the  leased  properties,  those  used 
jointly  with  other  roads,  etc. ;  the  reports  contain  no  analysis 
of  methods  by  which  the  valuations  were  obtained;  no 
figures  are  added  for  ''other  values  or  elements  of  value." 
It  w^as  also  pointed  out  that  while  these  valuations  were 
dated  June  30,  1914,  many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  properties  since  that  date,  while  unit  prices  have  risen 
greatly  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  reports  in  October,  1916. 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Brantley  stated  that  the 
wide  variations  between  the  figures  submitted  by  the  division 
of  valuation  and  the  estimates  of  the  carriers  arose  from 
the  unwillingness  of  the  goveniment  to  permit  the  carriers 
to  co-operate  with  it  in  arriving  at  fair  unit  prices  and  in  the 
lack  of  unifonnity  in  the  construction  of  the  valuation  act. 
He  stated  that  he  saw  no  opportunity  to  appeal  from  the 
final  decision  of  the  commission  on  these  valuations  after 
they  are  established  until  the  valuations  are  used  in  rate 
hearings  or  for  other  purposes  where  the  riglits  of  the  prop- 
erties are  involved.  He  argued  that  the  commission  has  no 
authority  to  exclude  any  element  of  value  from  these  valua- 
tions as  the  purpose  for  which  they  arc  made  is  not  stated 
and  they  may  l)e  used  for  any  purpose. 

Director  Prouty  replied  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Brantley 
regarding  the  lack  of  co-operation  in  detemiining  the  unit 
prices  by  stating  that  the  carriers  had  been  consulted  freely 
in  all  details  except  in  the  detemiination  of  unit  prices  and 
of  land  values  where  the  government  forces  worked  inde- 
pendently. He  stated  that  no  circulars  of  instructions  or 
others  had  been  sent  out  without  first  seeking  suggestions 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Presidents'  Conference  Com- 
mittee. The  railways  send  a  pilot  w'ith  each  federal  field 
party  and  are  provided  with  carbon  copies  of  all  field  notes, 
although  this  plan  of  co-operation  was  not  fully  developed 
and  in  effect  when  the  work  on  the  two  properties  involved 
in  the  hearing  was  being  carried  on. 

The  carriers  protested  that  the  reports  did  not  contain  any 
analyses  of  the  methods  by  which  the  division  of  valuation 
had  arrived  at  its  conclusions  as  provided  in  the  .\ct.  P.  J. 
Farrell,    solicitor    for   the   division    of   valuation,    stated    in 
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reply  to  ;i  (|iu'stion  of  CommissioiuT  Danit-ls  as  to  when  and 
where  the  analysis  of  nu-thods  reciuireil  hy  ihe  law  should  be 
made,  that  while  the  act  calls  for  this  analysis  he  did  not 
construe  it  to  ret|uire  that  it  be  included  in  the  tentative 
reports,  but  that  it  would  be  included  in  the  final  report  to 
Congress.  He  maintained  that  this  analysis  was  not  a  legal 
right  to  which  the  roads  are  entitled  and  was  not,  therefore, 
necessary  in  tentative  reports.  This  contention  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  representatives  of  the  carriers. 

Clearing  and  Grubbing  on  Present  Conditions 

The  first  question  considered  was  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  clearing  and  grubl)ing  which  should  be  allowed. 
The  number  of  acres  allowed  the  A.  B.  &  A.  was  determined 
in  the  tentative  valuation  report  on  the  assumption  that  the 
character  of  the  right  of  way  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
adjacent  lands  on  the  date  of  valuation,  while  the  roads  in- 
sisted that  allowance  should  be  made  for  whatever  clearing 
and  grubbing  was  actually  done  when  the  railroad  was  con- 
structed. VV.  G.  Brantley  maintained  that  while  this  ques- 
tion involved  only  about  $30,000  directly,  the  same  prin- 
ciple applied  in  other  ways.  He  argued  that  if  the  clearing 
and  grubbing  were  to  be  based  on  present  conditions  the  same 
principle  should  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the  removal  of 
buildings.  Mr.  Farrell  supported  the  action  of  the  division 
of  valuation  in  allowing  clearing  and  grubbing  only  on 
present  day  conditions  with  the  argument  that  any  other  basis 
would  be  mere  speculation  because  of  the  difficulty  or  im- 
possibility of  determining  conditions  when  many  roads  were 
built.  He  urged  that  the  law  never  requires  the  impossible 
and  that  tlie  commission  must  take  a  reasonable  view  of  this 
question.  Several  of  the  commissioners  showed  much  interest 
in  this  subject.  Chairman  Meyer  asked  whether  figures  show- 
ing the  amount  of  grubbing  done  originally  should  be  used 
if  they  were  available.  Mr.  Farrell  replied  that  they  should 
not  be  used  in  those  instances  where  they  were  at  hand  and 
not  in  others,  and  that,  for  sake  of  uniformity  present  day 
conditions  should  be  used  in  all  cases.  Commissioner  Cle- 
ments then  asked  Mr.  Farrell  if  he  would  apply  the  same 
principle  in  ascertaining  original  cost  and  the  reply  was 
made  that  the  division  of  valuation  has  limited  itself  up  to 
the  present  time  to  the  ascertaining  of  such  original  costs  as 
are  available  in  the  records  and  has  made  no  further  esti- 
mates. Director  Prouty  maintained  that  in  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  reproduction  new  it  was  necessary  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter to  assume  that  the  clearing  and  grubbing  would  be  based 
upon  the  present  conditions  of  adjacent  land  and  that  any 
other  basis  would  be  speculative.  He  stated  that  the  com- 
mission is  following  the  same  principle  in  ascertaining  the 
valuation  of  land  as  it  is  cultivated  today  and  not  as  it -may 
have  existed  at  the  time  that  the  road  was  built. 

Joint  Facilities  Excluded 

The  second  question  involved  the  inclusion  in  the  inven- 
tory of  facilities  used  by  the  carrier  under  valuation,  but 
ovraed  by  other  roads.  Pierce  Butler  cited  stations  in  which 
the  Texas  Midland  is  a  tenant  and  a  section  of  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  over  which  it  operates  with  trackage  rights. 
He  protested  against  the  exclusion  of  these  facilities  from  the 
inventory  and  argued  that  they  should  be  included  separately 
with  the  cost  figures  on  the  three  valuation  bases.  Commis- 
sioner Clements  questioned  Mr.  Butler  closely  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  divide  the  valuations  of  such 
properties  between  the  railroads,  but  Mr.  Butler  maintained 
that  he  was  then  arguing  only  for  the  inclusion  of  these 
properties  in  the  inventories  and  was  not  discussing  their 
values. 

Director  Prouty  stated  that  these  inventories  were  omitted 
in  the  report  of  the  Texas  Midland  as  the  division  of  valua- 
tion objected  strongly  to  the  duplication  of  joint  facilities  in 
the  reports  of  all  the  carriers  interested.     Mr.  Hulme  sug- 


gested at  this  point  that  the  director  enter  the  property  owned 
by  a  carrier  in  one  column  and  that  used  in  a  separate  column 
to  ])resent  a  comi)k'te  inventory  without  at  the  same  time  in- 
cluding the  totals  for  pro])erty  not  owned  in  the  valuation. 
C.  F.  Newman,  valuation  attorney  for  the  division  of  valua- 
tion at  Kansas  City,  replied  to  Mr.  Butler  with  the  statement 
that,  in  framing  the  law.  Congress  had  in  mind  the  valuation 
of  all  the  carriers  in  the  country  and  that  the  comi)letion  of 
this  work  will  comply  in  full  with  the  recjuirements  of  the 
act  as  all  property  will  then  be  inventoried  to  the  owning 
roads.  In  its  reports  of  those  lines  which  operate  under 
trackage  or  similar  rights  reference  is  made  only  to  the  reports 
of  the  owning  carriers  in  which  complete  inventories  will  be 
found.  For  property  of  considerable  size  operated  jointly 
separate  inventory  sections  will  be  prepared,  although  Mr. 
Farrell  replied  to  a  question  of  Commissioner  Hall  that  the 
objection  to  reporting  each  section  of  joint  track  separately 
was  that  of  expense  as  the  number  of  such  sections  would  be 
multi])lied  greatly. 

Another  cjuestion  presented  for  discussion  involved  the 
valuation  of  a  line  14  miles  long  which  was  built  by  the 
A.  B.  &  A.  to  reach  certain  mines  and  which  was  leased  to 
a  non-carrier  company  at  the  date  of  valuation,  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  owning  road  to  operate  over  it,  although  this 
right  was  exercised  on  only  about  two  miles.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  roads  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  valuation  act 
reads  "owned  or  used"  and  not  "owned  and  used"  and  op- 
posed the  narrowing  of  the  inventory  by  the  division  of 
valuation  to  property  now  operated.  It  was  further  pointed 
out  that  this  illustration  presented  no  danger  of  duplicating 
the  value  of  this  property  in  the  report  of  another  carrier  since 
the  leasing  company  is  not  a  common  carrier.  The  roads  con- 
tended here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  hearing,  for  the 
inclusion  of  all  property  in  the  inventory.  Solicitor  Farrell, 
speaking  for  the  division  of  valuation,  admitted  that  the 
two  miles  of  this  line  used  by  the  A.  B.  &  A.  should  be  in- 
cluded in  its  inventory,  but  would  not  concede  that  the  re- 
maining 12  miles  on  which  the  road  was  not  exercising  its 
right  of  operation  should  be  so  included. 

Materials  on  Hand  and  Cash  Omitted 

The  roads  also  took  exception  to  the  tentative  valuation 
reports  on  the  ground  that  no  allowance  was  made  in  the  in- 
ventory for  materials  and  supplies  on  hand,  working  capital 
or  current  assets,  although  the  amount  of  the  material  and 
supplies  on  hand  was  stated  in  the  report.  Judge  Brantley 
emphasized  the  fact  that  materials  and  supplies  and  work- 
ing capital  are  necessary  to  the  operation  of  a  road  and 
must,  therefore,  be  included  when  reproducing  the  property. 
He  stated  that  when  the  A.  B.  &  A.  was  reorganized  two 
years  ago  $600,000  was  provided  for  working  capital,  in 
addition  to  $300,000  already  on  hand.  Commissioner 
Clements  asked  Mr.  Brantley  to  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween working  capital,  current  assets  and  cumulative  sur- 
plus. The  reply  was  made  that  any  road  must  hold  a  certain 
amount  of  money  and  of  supplies  directly  available  to  meet 
its  Dills  and  that  these  funds  cannot  be  diverted  to  any 
other  purpose.  An  accumulated  surplus,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  available  for  distribution  in  dividends  or  otherwise  and 
may  vary  widely  in  amount.  The  roads  contended  that  the 
statements  in  the  reports  that  these  values  existed  was  not 
sufficient  and  that  they  should  be  included  in  the  inventory. 
Director  Prouty  finally  acceded  to  this  position  in  large 
measure. 

Pierce  Butler  objected  to  the  lack  of  detail  in  the  tentative 
reports  served  on  the  carriers  and  argued  that  the  final  valua- 
tions should  give  the  data  in  detail  on  which  the  figures  were 
based  and  not  totals  alone.  A.  E.  Helm,  of  the  Kansas  state 
commission,  speaking  for  the  states,  also  demanded  that  the 
final  reports  be  made  in  detail  as  the  states  expect  to  use  them 
in  rate  cases.     He  indicated  that  the  states  might  attack  the 
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valuations  and,  therefore,  desired  that  the  reports  present  all 
the  data  possible  in  order  that  the  state  might  ascertain  those 
details  in  which  they  did  not  agree  with  the  federal  commis- 
sion. Director  Prouty  stated  in  reply  that  the  tentative  val- 
uations served  on  the  carriers  differ  from  the  final  reports 
which  will  be  made  to  Congress  and  that  the  latter  will  be 
made  in  the  detail  required  by  the  law.  He  also  stated  that 
the  roads  will  be  furnished  the  complete  details  of  these  valua- 
tions, although  he  d^ended  the  inclusion  of  summaries  only 
in  the  tentative  valuations. 

At  this  point  the  attorney-general  of  Alabama  asked  per- 
mission to  file  a  brief  within  30  days  stating  the  position  of 
the  state  on  this  valuation,  which  request  the  commission  took 
under  advisement.  This  state  had  not  previously  filed  a  pro- 
test to  the  report,  although  notice  had  been  served  on  it. 

The  roads  attacked  the  action  of  the  division  of  valuation 
in  including  as  donations  those  lands  for  which  only  a  nomi- 
nal consideration  was  shown  in  the  deeds.  After  stating  that 
many  deeds  note  only  a  nominal  consideration  for  various 
reasons,  Mr.  Hulme  pointed  out  that  the  roads  have  already 
complied  with  the  order  of  the  commission  listing  all  gifts 
and  donations  as  shown  in  the  records  and  protested  against 
the  transference  of  all  other  lands  for  which  only  a  nominal 
consideration  is  shown  into  this  group.  Judge  Brantley 
stated  the  position  of  the  roads  to  be  that  the  presumption 
in  cases  where  only  a  nominal  consideration  is  shown  is  that 
such  lands  have  been  purchased,  and  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  government  to  show  otherwise.  A.  E.  Helm  at- 
tacked the  report  of  the  division  of  valuation  as  incomplete 
and  insisted  that  each  donation  be  reported  separately.  In 
reply  to  a  question  of  Commissioner  Clements,  Mr.  Helm 
stated  that  he  thought  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  commission 
to  make  a  special  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  par- 
cels of  lands  where  nominal  considerations  are  reported  in 
the  deed  and  where  no  other  data  has  been  presented  to  it. 
Without  such  evidence  he  thought  that  the  nominal  considera- 
tion in  the  deed  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  do- 
nation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Wednesday  morning  the 
protest  of  the  roads  was  heard  on  the  exclusion  from  the 
inventory  of  assessments  for  public  improvements.  The  di- 
vision of  valuation  has  maintained  that  these  amounts  are 
included  in  the  added  value  of  the  lands  and  that  their  allow- 
ance separately  would  involve  a  duplication  of  values. 
Solicitor  Farrell  at  this  point  charged  the  roads  with  attempt- 
ing to  load  up  the  accounts.  W.  G.  Brantley  argued  for  the 
roads  that  they  would  be  required  to  expend  this  money  again 
for  public  improvements  if  reproducing  the  properties,  that 
many  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  assessments  did  not 
accrue  in  the  immediate  future  and  that  the  roads,  therefore, 
receive  no  direct  return,  which  is  included  elsewhere  in  the 
inventory. 

The  manner  of  inventorying  interlocking  plants  and  cross- 
ings of  one  road  with  another  created  extended  discussion. 
Director  Prouty  emphasized  the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
fair  conclusion  and  stated  that  it  was  his  original  idea  to 
give  the  junior  road  crossing  under  a  senior  road  full  credit 
for  its  expenditures,  although  the  overhead  structure  became 
the  property  of  the  other  road.  However,  the  advisory  board 
of  the  division  of  valuation  has  maintained  that  such  an  over- 
head structure  replaced  a  portion  of  the  original  line  of  the 
senior  road  and  that  this  structure  should,  therefore,  be  in- 
ventoried to  the  senior  road,  a  reference  to  this  fact  being 
made  in  the  inventory  of  the  junior  road.  With  reference  to 
interlocking  plants  used  by  two  or  more  companies,  the  divi- 
sion of  valuation  is  assigning  the  costs  to  the  roads  on  the 
basis  of  their  use  rather  than  on  the  distribution  of  the  contrib- 
utory facilities  on  the  properties  of  the  individual  roads  or 
on  the  basis  on  which  the  expenditures  were  made.  Pierce 
Butler  argued  that  the  crossing  of  one  road  over  another 
created  a  more  intensive  use  of  the  property  and  that  values 


accrue  to  both  roads;  the  value  to  the  road  crossing  under- 
neath is  that  of  passage  and  to  the  crossing  above  that  of  the 
structure  which  it  uses.  He  contended  that  these  values  must 
be  allowed  to  both  roads  and  that  while  the  junior  road  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  money  it  actually  expended  for  the 
undercrossing  in  the  inventory  of  its  property,  the  other  road 
also  possessed  certain  value  because  of  this  crossing. 

The  exclusion  by  the  commission  of  the  land  on  which  are 
located  industry  tracks  owned  by  a  railway  and  for  which  the 
'oad  holds  title  while  the  tracks  are  so  used,  even  though  this 
land  may  revert  to  the  industry  when  the  tracks  are  taken  up, 
was  criticised  by  the  carriers.  The  division  of  valuation  has 
held  that  the  roads  should  be  allowed  nothing  for  such  land 
unless  it  holds  an  indefeasible  title  to  it,  while  the  roads 
maintain  that  the  inventory  should  include  such  lands  for 
which  they  hold  title  at  the  date  of  valuation  and  that  the 
inventories  can  be  revised  later  if  title  should  revert  to  other 
parties. 

Straight  Line  Depreciation  Opposed 

Late  Wednesday  afternoon  the  subject  of  depreciation  was 
reached.  The  tentative  report  on  the  A.  B.  &  A.  showed  a 
total  cost  of  reproduction  new  of  road  and  equipment  ex- 
clusive of  land  of  $24,154,998,  and  the  cost  of  reproduction 
less  depreciation  of  $19,408,810,  making  the  deduction  for 
depreciation  $4,746,188,  or  approximately  20  per  cent.  W. 
G.  Brantley  stated  the  position  of  the  roads,  that  there  was  no 
depreciation  of  the  property  as  a  whole  where  it  has  been 
properly  maintained.  He  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
joint  commission  composed  of  representatives  of  the  roads 
and  the  government,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  determine  the 
proper  standards  of  maintenance  for  different  carriers  and  the 
extent  to  which  these  standards  are  departed  from  on  any 
railroad.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  railroad  property 
is  maintained  without  investing  a  single  dollar  of  new 
money. 

Mr.  Brantley  attacked  the  method  of  determining  deprecia- 
tion adopted  by  the  division  of  valuation,  stating  that  the  gov- 
ernment forces  were  assuming  that  a  road  is  not  a  going 
concern,  but  is  to  be  dismantled  and  the  units  valued  sepa- 
rately as  if  for  sale.  He  stated  that  the  straight  line  method 
of  depreciation  which  the  government  is  using,  if  sustained, 
will  write  off  the  books  20  per  cent  of  the  investment  of  every 
carrier  in  this  country.  He  maintained  that  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction less  depreciation  should  differ  from  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction only  by  the  amount  necessary  to  bring  a  property  up 
to  the  proper  standard  of  maintenance.  Chairman  Meyer  of 
the  commission  stated  that  the  straight  line  method  of  depre- 
ciation adopted  by  the  division  of  valuation  has  not  received 
the  approval  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Brantley  was  still  continuing  his  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  tirne  of  adjournment  Wednesday  evening.  .\t  the 
conclusion  of  this  subject  the  discussion  on  the  valuation  of 
lands  was  to  follow,  after  which  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  remained  to  be  introduced  on  12  questions  on  which 
the  carriers  desired  to  present  data  in  support  of  their 
claims. 


Origin  of  the  Locomotive  Steam  Whistle. — On  May 
4,  1833,  there  occurred  an  accident  that  gave  us  the  locomo- 
tive whistle.  It  was  on  a  level  crossing  betv/een  Bagworth 
and  Thornton  in  England.  Stephenson's  locomotive  "Sam- 
son" ran  into  a  market  cart  containing  50  pounds  of  butter 
and  80  dozen  eggs.  A  meeting  of  the  directors  was  called, 
and  Stephenson's  suggestion  of  a  v/hi.stle  blown  by  steam 
was  adopted.  He  went  at  once  to  a  musical  instrument 
maker  in  Leicester,  who  constructed  a  steam  trumpet,  which 
ten  days  later  was  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  board  of 
directors.  In  appearance  it  was  like  a  huntsman's  horn,  18 
in.  long  and  6  in.  across  at  the  top. — Railway  and  Loco- 
motive Engineering. 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  GRATE  AREA  REMOVED  BY 
STOKERS 

The  extent  to  wliicli  iiKrca>cd  locuinotive  capacity  is  de- 
pendent on  new  and  improved  appliances  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  increased  grate  area  which  has  been  used  since  the 
introduction  of  the  stoker. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  a  well  designed  firebox 
burning  bituminous  coal,  a  rate  of  combustion  as  high  as 
100  lb.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour  can  be 
u.sed  without  unduly  lowering  the  efficiency  of  combustion. 
This  rate  of  firing  is  seldom  attained  in  road  service  on  loco- 
motives with  a  grate  area  of  more  than  50  sq.  ft.  and  the 
full  capacity,  even  of  engines  no  larger  than  the  usual  Mikado 
or  Paciiic  type  locomotives,  is  attained  only  during  short  in- 
tervals unless  tliey  are  equipped  with  a  stoker,  'rhe  Mallet 
engine  when  hand  fired  is  seldom  worked  to  its  maximum 
power  and  the  impossibility  of  satisfactorily  firing  a  Triplex 
locomotive  by  hand  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  the 
locomotive  of  this  type  recently  built  for  the  Virginian  has  a 
grate  area  of  108  sq.  ft.  and  at  a  rate  of  combustion  of  100 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area  per  hour  would  require  nearly 
five  and  one-half  tons  of  coal  per  hour. 

The  Erie  Triplex  locomotives  have  a  grate  area  of  90  ft. 
and  are  equipped  with  the  Street  stoker.  That  this  does  not 
represent  the  limit  of  the  grate  area  which  can  be  efficiently 
fired  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  Virginian  Triplex, 
which  is  also  equipped  with  a  Street  stoker,  the  grate  area 
has  been  increased  by  20  per  cent  over  the  former  design. 


A  SELF-CENTERING  ROLLER  SIDE  BEARING 

A  self-centering  roller  side  bearing  is  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, which  provides  for  rolling  contact  between  the  bear- 
ings for  ordinary  angular  movements  of  the  truck  and  sliding 
contact  for  movements  of  greater  extent. 

This  roller  side  bearing  is  made  by  the  Wine  Railway 
Appliance  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  roller  is  contained 
in  a  malleable  housing,  which  bolts  onto  the  top  of  the  truck 
side  frame,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  spring  steel 


Roller  Bearing  in  Center  Position 

plate  with  two  rivets  in  the  center  acting  as  guiding  lugs.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  steel  roller  are  two  holes  fitting  over  these 
lugs.  There  is  also  a  hole  through  the  long  axis  of  the 
roller;  in  this  is  slipped  a  wrought  iron  pin,  the  ends  of 
which  pass  through  slots  in  the  housing.  While  the  bearing 
is  rolling,  this  pin  is  free  to  move  in  the  slots.  It  is  prevented 
from  working  out  by  means  of  a  cotter. 

The  special  feature  of  this  bearing  is  that  after  completing 
the  rolling  travel,  the  roller  has  turned  over  on  its  side  and 
any  sliding  travel  occurs  on  the  flat  surface;  thus  scoring  and 
chafing  do  not  take  place  on  the  cylindrical  surface. 


FASTENING  CROSSHEAD  SHOES 

A  crosshead  which  (Ux's  away  with  reamed  holes  and  fitted 
l)olts  to  hold  the  .shoes  in  place  is  shown  in  the  drawing. 
Such  an  arrangement  allows  the  free  interchange  of  shoes 
on  locomotives  of  similar  classes,  a  condition  that  may  mean 
a  great  deal  in  increasing  the  roundhouse  and  shop  output. 
This  is  known  as  the  Markel  crosshead  and  has  been  patented 


Hunf,Spi//er  Oun  /ron  S/joe 


Fig.  1 — Shoe  Fastening  as  Applied  to  Crosshead  with  Piston 
Rod  Held  by  a  Nut 

by  Charles  Markel,  locomotive  inspector  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  it  being  in  use  on  that  road. 

Each  shoe  is  held  by  but  two  bolts,  one  for  the  long  axis 
and  the  other  running  across  the  crosshead  for  shoes  applied 
on  crossheads  with  the  piston  rod  held  by  a  nut.  This  appli- 
cation is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  At  each  point  where  the  bolts 
pass  through,  a  beveled  surface  will  be  noted  on  both  the 
shoe  and  crosshead.     When  the  bolts  are  drawn  up  tight,  a 
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Fig.  2 — Shoe  Fastening  as  Applied  to  Crosshead  with  Piston 
Rod  Held  by  a  Key 

wedging  action  takes  place,  which  holds  the  shoe  in  place. 
As  there  are  no  reamed  fits  to  wear,  the  arrangement  when 
once  applied  should  last  for  the  life  of  the  wearing  face  of 
the  shoe. 

The  same  method  applied  to  crossheads  in  which  the  piston 
rod  is  held  by  a  key  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  this  case  no 
end  bolts  are  used ;  all  bolts  run  across  the  crosshead  and  the 
number  is  increased  to  four  per  shoe. 


Railm^ay  Passes  in  China. — Free  passes  on  the  Chinese 
railways  will  be  abolished  this  year,  if  President  Li  Yuan- 
hung  approves  a  recommendation  recently  submitted  to  him  by 
the  ministry  of  communications.  The  recommendation  states 
that  the  use  of  passes  has  been  greatly  abused  and  results  in 
the  loss  of  $4,000,000  silver  annually  to  the  railway  adminis- 
tration. This  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  deficit  of  the  govern- 
ment railways  in  China.  All  government  officers  are  now 
granted  passes,  and  it  is  charged  that  they  also  permit  their 
friends  to  use  them. 


General    News    Department 


The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  had  no  fatality  in  a 
passenger  train  accident  for  the  last  four  years.  During  that 
period  it  carried  132,238,957  passengers. 

By  fire  in  a  railroad  storehouse  at  Houlton,  Me.,  on  Tues- 
day last,  20,000  barrels  of  potatoes  awaiting  shipment  were 
destroyed;  estimated  loss  $100,000. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  hear- 
ing at  Washington  on  March  19  on  the  tentative  valuation  re- 
ports recently  issued  by  the  commission  on  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  and  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico. 

The  Texas  State  Railroad  Commission  has  had  introduced  in 
the  legislature  a  bill  empowering  it  to  require  railroads  to 
abolish  highway  grade  crossings.  It  is  proposed  that  the  cost 
of  change  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  railroads  and  the  re- 
spective counties. 

The  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  with  a  view  to  popularizing  its 
dining  cars  with  passengers  who  ride  in  day  coaches,  distributes 
in  these  cars  circulars  advertising  the  dining  facilities  and  quot- 
ing sample  items  from  the  bill  of  fare,  showing  food  sold  at  mod- 
erate prices. 

A  commission  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Iowa  to 
arrange  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Gen.  Grenville  M. 
Dodge,  "builder  of  the  Union  Pacific,"  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature  last  week.  Council  Blufifs 
is  to  be  the  location  of  the  memorial. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  announced  that  it  will  give  all  em- 
ployees in  the  militia  returning  from  the  Mexican  border  the 
same  positions  they  had  when  they  left  last  year,  or  ones  equally 
good.  The  men  have  been  receiving  full  pay  from  the  railroad 
during  their  entire  absence.  Up  to  January  1,  the  company  paid 
out  $14,097  to  employees  in  the  national  guard. 

H.  Bierman,  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  for  distribu- 
tion among  shippers,  containing  concise  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  preparing  household  goods  for  shipment.  All 
articles  in  common  domestic  use  are  listed  alphabetically,  and 
specific  recommendations  are  given  as  to  the  packing  of  each. 

The  Southern  Pacific  reports  that  no  passenger  was  killed  in 
a  train  accident  on  the  company's  trains  in  1916.  There  were 
but  eight  cases  of  injuries  to  passengers  during  the  year,  and  of 
these,  six  resulted  from  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  a  passenger 
car.  Only  ten  employees,  including  those  of  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic systems,  lost  their  lives  in  train  accidents.  There  were 
9,892  employees  in  train  service. 

The  Illinois  State  Civil  Service  Commission  will  hold  exam- 
inations March  3  for  the  position  of  chief  of  accident  division; 
salary  $150  to  $200  a  month;  and  for  the  position  of  valuation 
engineer,  $250  to  $375  a  month.  Both  positions  are  open  to 
male  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  United  States  who  are  over  25 
years  old.  Blanks  may  be  had  from  the  commission  at  Spring- 
field or  Chicago.  Applications  must  be  received  in  Springfield 
by  Saturday,  February  24. 

At  the  present  writing  200  freight  car  repairmen  in  the  Chi- 
cago shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  are  striking  for 
an  increase  of  3  cents  an  hour  in  their  pay.  Their  action  follows 
a  successful  strike  by  the  passenger  car  repairmen  on  January 
22,  when  they  received  an  increase  in  pay  oi  l]/^  cents  an  hour, 
after  demanding  3  cents.  The  company  has  flatly  refused  to 
grant  the  demands  of  the  freight  car  repairmen  but  by  way  of 
compromise  has  offered  to  allow  them  to  work  a  full  10-hour 
day  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

About  600  out  of  at  least  15,000  employees  of  the  maintenance 
of  way  department  of  the  Illinois  Central  have  formed  a  new 
union  and  threaten  to  strike  on  February  5,  unless  the  company 
recognizes  their  organization  and  grants  them  a  uniform  wage 
schedule.     The    management   of  the   Illinois   Central   refuses   to 


negotiate  with  the  men  as  a  body  and  maintains  that  they  have 
no  cause  for  complaint,  inasmuch  as  they  have  benefited  by  an 
mcrease  of  $800,000  in  wages  within  the  last  year  and  $400,000 
has  been  set  aside  in  the  budget  for  the  coming  year  for  com- 
pany houses  for  their  use. 

The  Texas  legislature  has  before  it  more  "strike  bills"  than  in 
any  preceding  session  for  several  years.  Senator  J.  J.  Strickland 
lof  Palestine  is  the  author  of  most  of  the  corporation  baiting  bills. 
One  of  his  measures  provides  that  if  a  railroad  fails  to  build 
where  it  was  authorized  to  build  to,  it  forfeits  its  charter.  An- 
other requires  railroads  to  erect  car  repair  sheds  at  every 
point  where  there  are  employed  five  or  more  men  in  car  repair 
work ;  also  a  bill  which  prohibits  railroads  from  closing  their 
shops  or  reducing  their  force  without  giving  thirty  days'  notice. 
An  anti-blacklisting  bill  which  has  been  introduced  is  said  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  Arizona  act  with  drastic  additions. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  a  correspondence  school  for 
teaching  employees  the  principles  of  elementary  mathematics, 
electricity,  stenography  and  other  subjects,  and  has  just  issued 
a  new  series  of  pamphlets.  The  road  established  this  educational 
course  about  two  years  ago,  and  over  400  employees  are  now 
enrolled.  Instructions  are  given  by  means  of  one  or  more 
pamphlets,  all  of  which  contain  questions  to  be  answered.  The 
entire  course  is  handled  by  correspondence,  with  no  expense  to 
the  student.  The  new  pamphlets  cover  the  following  subjects: 
Mathematics,  Curve  Reading,  Primary  Cells,  Elementary  Elec- 
tricity (Direct  Current),  Magnetism,  Electromagnetism,  Mag- 
netic Induction,  Electricity  in  Nature,  Electric  Generators  (Di- 
rect Current),  Stenography,  Italian-English.  Pamphlets  are 
being  prepared  on  Algebra,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Physics  (Light, 
Heat  and  Sound),  Electrical  Measuring  Instruments,  Storage 
Batteries,  Theory  of  Alternating  Current,  Electric  Generators 
(Alternating  Current),  and  Signal  Engineering. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  appealed 
to  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  repeal  the  full  crew  law,  so 
called,  and  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion the  authority  to  regulate  the  number  of  men  in  train  crews. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  includes  51  boards  of  trade  and 
many  other  societies  ;  and  with  it,  in  this  movement,  is  the  State 
Grange,  which  has  6000  members.  The  memorial  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  legislature  sets  forth  the  unreasonable 
requirements  of  the  present  law  and  says  that  these  have  put 
upon  the  railroads  of  the  State  a  burden  of  $400,000  yearly.  The 
law  was  passed  three  years  ago.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
enormous  sums  paid  by  the  railroads  in  taxes  in  New  Jersey 
and  to  the  still  larger  sums  needed  to  introduce  new  elements 
of  safety.  "Voluntary  waste  cannot  be  justified ;  compulsory 
waste  should  be  condemned  and  must  be  stopped. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  deplores  the 
present  waste  and  believes  that  the  public  would  be  better 
served  by  putting  the  money  into  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings,  the  improvement  of  cars  and  locomotives  and  the 
installation  of  additional  safety  devices." 


The  Needs  of  Florida — and  of  Other  States* 

We  need  railroad  regulation  devoid  of  prejudice  and  free 
from  politics,  whose  essentials  are  not  cheapness,  but  service 
and  safety,  which,  while  having  due  regard  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  against  the  avarice  of  the  unscrupulous  promoter, 
will,  at  the  same  time  guarantee  to  the  legitimate  investor  a 
fair  and  equitable  return  upon  his  investment;  such  as  is  now 
enjoyed  by  men  in  every  other  legitimate  business  enterprise. 

A  regulation  that  does  not  apply  to  the  wheels  of  progress 
the  brakes  of  inadequate  compensation  nor  dreams  that  capital 
can  be  persuaded  to  sit  in  a  game  where  none  but  the  dealer 
(and  that  the  public)   stands  to  win. 

A    regulation    that   does    not   unjustly   take    from   the    rich   in 

*From  an  address  before  tlie  Traffic  Club  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Janu- 
ary 20,  by  W.  L.  Stanley,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
f-ine. 
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.■nler  to  increase  its  popularity  witli  tlic  masses.  ...  A 
rcpulatioii  tliat  has  for  its  widi-r  horizon  the  attraction  and 
protection  of  cai)ital  to  be  used  in  tlic  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  this,  the  greatest  section  of  tlie  greatest  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  ...  A  regulation  that  makes  of  every 
tree  and  mine  and  farm  a  magnet  to  a  dollar  and  compels  that 
dollar  to  take  a  ciiance ;  tiiat  educates  the  citizen  to  see  that 
adequacy  of  transportation,  promiitness  and  regularity  of  service 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  his  state  is  an  asset  of 
far  greater  value  to  him  tlian  a  few  cents  saved  by  a  contrary 
.system.  ...  A  regulation  that  promotes— not  punishes;  that 
attracts  capital,  not  repels  it.     .     .     . 


Disastrous  Derailment  in  Roumania 

Press  despatches  of  January  28  report  the  derailment  of  a 
passenger  train  at  Tshura,  Roumania,  in  which  100  persons, 
mostly  citizens  of  high  rank,  were  killed. 

Disastrous  Collision  in  France 

Press  despatches  of  January  27  report  a  collision  at  Chateau- 
neuf.  France,  between  a  passenger  train  and  a  freight,  in  which 
18  persons  were  killed  and  50  injured.  The  passenger  train  was 
an  express  from  Bourges  to  Paris. 


New  York  Railroad  Club 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club  on  January  19  Marcus  A.  Dow,  general  safety  agent  of  the 
New  York  Central,  presented  a  paper  on  "Accident  Preven- 
tion." The  paper  was  an  exhaustive  one.  Mr.  Dow  took  up 
the  subject  from  all  angles,  treating  it  under  the  following 
heads:  Causes  of  accidents;  importance  of  the  human  element; 
necessity  for  a  trained  safety  director ;  safety  committees ;  super- 
intendent as  chairman  of  safety  committee;  put  live  men  on 
committees;  safety  agent  at  committee  meetings;  general  or 
central  safety  committees ;  begin  safety  education  with  new 
employees;  non-English  speaking  employees;  safety  bulletins 
and  other  literature;  safety  bulletin  in  examiner's  room;  safety 
rallies;  the  women  of  the  home  should  be  reached;  the  great 
responsibility  of  supervising  officers  ;  proper  safeguards  must  be 
provided  by  employer ;  men  should  be  educated  not  to  create 
unsafe  conditions ;  shop  safety ;  discipline  for  unsafe  practices ; 
accidents  to  non-employees — trespassers ;  highway  crossing  acci- 
dents ;  accidents  to  passengers ;  school  training  in  safety ;  results 
of  safety  work.  Mr.  Dow  also  showed  his  safety-first  motion 
picture,  "The  House  That  Jack  Built." 


Public  Interest  in  Labor  Disputes  Paramount 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  its  members,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  has  placed  itself  on  record  in  favor 
of  giving  the  public  a  decisive  voice  in  the  settlement  of  railway 
labor  disputes.  The  result  of  a  referendum  vote  submitted  by 
the  railroad  committee  of  the  national  chamber,  C.  F.  Weed, 
president  of  the  Boston  chamber  of  commerce,  chairman,  was 
announced  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday,  at  Washington. 

Ballots  were  returned  by  465  commercial  organizations,  boards 
of  trade,  etc.,  located  in  45  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Each  organization  participating  was  al- 
lowed from  one  to  ten  votes,  according  to  its  membership.  The 
questions  and   results  follow : 

1.  Shall  existing  law  be  so  amended  or  supplemented  as  to 
require  full  public  investigation  of  the  merits  of  every  dispute 
between  railroad  carriers  of  interstate  commerce  and  their  em- 
ployees, to  be  instituted  and  completed  before  any  steps  tending 
to  the  interruption  of  transportation  shall  be  attempted?  In 
favor,  1,225;  opposed,  18. 

2.  Shall  existing  law  be  so  amended  as  to  provide' that  upon 
any  board  of  investigation  or  arbitration,  ...  the  employers 
and  employees  shall  have  equal  representation  and  the  public, 
as  having  paramount  interest,  shall  have  a  majority  representa- 
tion?   In  favor,  1,166;  opposed,  59. 

3.  Should  Congress  establish  a  permanent  statistical  division 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  study  and  com- 
pile statistics  relating  to  wages  and  conditions  of  service  upon 
railways,  the  records  and  services  of  this  division  to  be  im- 
mediately available  to  boards  of  investigation  or  arbitration  con- 
sidering disputes  between  railways  and  their  employees?  In 
favor,  1,171;  opposed,  70. 


Society  of  Terminal  Engineers 

This  is  the  title  of  an  association  which  has  just  been  chartered 
under  tlic  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  pro- 
nujting  llie  study  of  terminal  engineering  and  mechanical  freight 
handling.  Tiiere  will  be  three  grades  of  membership;  members, 
associale  nu-ml)crs  and  juniors.  The  members'  grade  is  open  to 
l)rofessors  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  engineers 
specializing  in  terminal  work.  Six  dollars  a  year,  without  initia- 
tion fee  the  first  year,  has  been  fixed  as  dues  for  membership. 
The  society  proposes  to  hold  regular  monthly  meetings.  The 
partial  organization  so  far  effected  is:  President,  H.  McL.  Hard- 
ing, New  York;  vice-presidents.  Gen.  W.  H.  Bixby,  U.  S.  A., 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  John  Meigs,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  treasurer, 
W.  J.  Barney,  New  York ;  secretary,  J.  Leonard,  New  York.  The 
office  of  the  secretary  is  at  1133  Broadway. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  Hit  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings: 

Air    Brake  Association.— F.   M.   Nellis,    Room   3014,    165    Broadway,   New 
York    City.      Next    annual    convention.    May    14,    1917,    Hotel    Chisca, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
American    Association    of    Demurrage    Officers. — F.    A.    Pontious,    4SS 
Grand   Central    Station,    Chicago.      Next    meeting,   February   20,    1917, 
New   York. 
American    Association    of   Dining   Car    Superintendents. — H.    C.    Board- 
man,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.     Next  convention,  October,   1917, 
San   Francisco,   Cal. 
American  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 

ChicaEco,   111.      Next   meeting,   June,    1917,    Denver. 
American    Association    of    Passenger    Traffic    Officers. — W.    C.    Hope, 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,   143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
American    Association    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — E.    H.    Harman, 
Room   101,  Union   Station,  St.   Louis,   Mo.     Annual  meeting,  August 
8-10,   1917,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
American   Electric  Railway  Association,— E.   B.   Burritt,  8  W.   40th   St., 

New  York. 
American    Electric    Railway    Manufacturers'    Association. — Fred    C.    J. 

Dell,    165    Broadway,   New   York. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners,'    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 
Association. — W.   E.  Jones,   C.   &  N.   W.,   3814   Fulton   St.,   Chicago. 
American    Railway    Association. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    general    secretary,    75 

Church   St.,   New   York. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.    W.,    Chicago.      Next   convention,   October    16-18,    1917,    St.    Paul, 
Minn. 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan  Ave.,   Chicago.      Next  convention,   March   20-22,    1917,   Chicago. 
American   Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,   1112 
Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago.      Next    meeting,    June    13-20,    1917,    Atlantic 
City;  N.  J. 
American    Railway   Tool    Foremen's   Association. — Owen    D.    Kinsey,    Il- 
linois   Central,    Chicago.      Next    convention,    August    30-September    1, 
Hotel   Sherman,  Chicago 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Piof.  E.   Marburg,  University 

of    Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
American    Society   of   Civil    Engineers. — Chas.     Warren     Hunt,     220     W. 
57th    St.,    New    York.      Regular    rneeting,    1st    and    3d    Wednesday    in 
month,  except  July  and  August,   220   W.    57th    St.,    New    York. 
American    Society    of    Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 
39th    St.,    New   York.      Next  convention.    May   22-25,    1917,    Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
American    Wood    Preservers'    Association. — F.    J.    Angier,    Supt.    Timber 
Preservation,    B.    &   O.,    Mt.    Royal    Sta.,    Baltimore,    Md.      Next    con- 
vention. January,  1918,  Chicago. 
Association   of   American   Railway   Accounting   Officers. — E.    R.   Wood- 
son,   Rooms    1116-8    Woodward    Bldg.,    Washington,    D.    C.      Annual 
meeting.  May  30,   1917,  Hotel  Jefferson,   Richmopd,   Va. 
Association    of    Manufacturers    of    Chilled    Car    Wheels. — George    W. 
Lyndon,    1214   McCormick   Bldg.,   Chicago.      Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master  Car   Builders'   Association. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     Next  meeting.  May, 
1917,   Cincinnnati,   Ohio. 
Association   of  Railway    Electrical   Engineers. — Jos.   A.    Andreucetti,   C. 

&  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Sta.,  Chicago. 
Association    OF   Railway   Telegraph    Superintendents.— W.    L.    Connelly, 
Superintendent    of    Telegraph,     Indiana     Harbor    Belt,    Gibson,     Ind. 
Next  annual  meeting,   September   18-20,   1917,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Association    of    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard,   75   Church    St..   New   York. 
Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association. — Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehon 
Company,    Chicago.      Meetings    with    American    Railway    Bridge     and 
Building   Association. 
Canadian   Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.   Box  7,   St. 
Lambert    (near    Montreal),    Que.       Regular   meetings,    2d   Tuesday   in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 
Canadian   Society   of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.   McLeod,    176   Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal.  Que.     Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,   December,   February,   March   and   April.      Annual   meeting, 
January,     Montreal. 
Car  Foreman's  Association   of  Chicago. — Aaron   Kline,   841    Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.      Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.    Regu- 
lar meetings,   2d   Friday  in  January,   May,   September  and   November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chief   Interchange   Car    Inspectors'    and   Car    Foremen's   Association. — 

W.  R.  McMunn,  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F. 
&  P.,  Richmond,  Va.  Annual  convention,  June  19,  1917,  Banff, 
Alberta. 
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General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio.  Next  annual  meeting,  August  21-23, 
1917.  Chicago. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting.  May  14-17,  1917. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foreman's  Association. — Wm.  Hall, 
1126  W.  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.  Annual  meeting,  September  4-7, 
1917,  Hotel   .Sherman,   Chicnpo. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. — F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,  October   16-18,   1917,  Qeveland,   Ohio. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Annual  convention,  May  22-25,  1917,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
AND  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane,  R.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  Next  annual 
meeting,   September   11,   1917,   Chicago. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — T.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg., 
Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June   13-20,  1917,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Wm.  H.  Connolly, 
1319  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  annual  convention, 
October  16,   1917,  Washington,  D.   C. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  19-22,  1917,  Chicago. 

Nei\-  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and   September,   Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  .St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   W.   39th   St.,   New   York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New   York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart.  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  .Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month. 
Jefferson   Hotel,   Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City.- — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  .Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Fridav  in  month,  except  June, 
Tuly  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.     .Annual  meeting.  May  9-11.   1917,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Railway  Electrical  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  Scribner, 
1063  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way Electrical  Engineers. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — C.  B.  Edwards,  Office  of  the 
President's  .A.ssiptant,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va.  Next  meet- 
ing,  October   2-4,    1917,    St.    Louis.    Mo. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison,  Assistant  Engineer, 
C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va.  Next  convention,  October,  1917,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.      Next   annual   convention,    September,    1917,    Atlantic   City,    N.   J. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,  Collinwood,  Ohio. 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  2136  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Meetings  with  Master  Car  Builders'  and 
Master  Mechanics'  Association. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son, 50  Church  St.,  New  York.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph   Superintendents. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

ROADMASTERS'     AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    WaY    ASSOCIATION. P.    J.     McAndreWS, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.     Next  annual  convention,   September   18-21, 

1917,    Hotel    Auditorium.    Chicafo. 
St.    Louis   Railway   Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,   Union    Station.    St.    Louis, 

Mo.      Regular   meetings,   2d   Friday   in   month,   except  June,    July   and 

August,  St.  Louis. 
Salt  Lake  Transportation  Club. — R.  E.  Rowland,  David  Keith  Bldg.,  Salt 

Lake    Citv,    Utah.      Regular    meetings,    1st    Saturday    of   each    month. 

Salt   Lake  City. 
Signal   Appliance   Association. — F.    W.    Edmunds,    3868    Park    Ave.,_  New 

York       Meetings  with   annual   convention   Railway   Signal   Association. 
Society   of   Railway   Financial   Officers. — L.   W.    Cox,   N.    &   W.,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Southern   Association  of  Car   Service  Officers. — E.  W.   Sandwich,   A.   & 

W.  P.  R.  R.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southern   &   Southwestern   Railway   Club. — A.   J.    Merrill,    Grant   Bldg., 

Atlanta,   Ga.     Regular  meetings,   3d  Thursday,  January,   March,   May, 

July,   September,  November,   10  a.   m.,  Piedmont  Hotel,   Atlanta. 
Toledo    Transportation     Club. — Harry     S.     Fox.    Toledo,     Ohio.       Regular 

meetings,   1st   Saturday  in   month,   Boody  House,   Toledo. 
Track  Supply   Association. — W.   C.   Kidd,   Ramapo   Iron  Works,  Hillburn, 

N.   Y.      Meetings  with   Roadmasters'   and   Maintenance   of  Way   Asso- 
ciation. 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Traffic   Club    of   New    York. — C.    A.    Swope,    291    Broadway,    New    York. 

Regular    meetings,    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 

Aueust,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — D.  L.   Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,   Erie  R.  R.,    1924 

Oliver  Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly,  Pittsburgh. 
Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicaco.     Next  meeting,  June  19.   1917,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Transportation   Clui.  of  Detroit. — W.   R.   LTurley,   Superintendent's  office, 

N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.     Meetings  monthly,  Normandie  Hotel, 

Detroit. 
Traveling    Engineers'    Association. — W.    O.    Thompson,    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R., 

Cleveland,   Obi".     Next  convention,   Sentembor.   1917,   Chicaeo. 
Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 

Bldg..   San   Francisco. 
Western    Canada    Railway    Club. — L.    Kon,    Immigration    Agent,    Grand 

Trunk   Pacific,    Winnineg,    Man.      Regular   meetings,    2d    Monday,    ex- 
cept  Tune,   Julv   and    Aug"st.   Winnipeg. 
Western    Railway    Club. — J.    W.    Taylor,     1112    Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago. 

Regular    metienes,     3d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 

August.   Hotel   Sherman.   Chicago. 
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The  Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission  has  continued  until 
February  15  its  hearing  on  an  application  for  increased  demur- 
rage charges. 

A  committee  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  has  recommended 
•that  Congress  be  asked  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission specific  authority  to  fix  rules  governing  the  interchange 
of  cars  and  the  loading  of  them  on  foreign  roads,  and  to  punish 
their  violation. 

Samuel  C.  Lancaster,  engineer  and  builder  of  the  Columbia 
River  Highway,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  "Columbia 
River  Highway  and  the  Oregon  Country"  before  the  Traffic 
Club  of  Chicago  on  January  30.  The  pictures  shown  were  made 
by  the  new  Paget  process  of  direct  color  photography. 

F.  H.  Law,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, has  been  elected  second  vice-president  of  the  Traffic  Club  of 
St.  Louis  (Mo.),  to  succeed  F.  H.  Behring,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Southern,  resigned.  L.  Wade  Childress, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Transfer  Company,  has  been  elected 
first  vice-president  to  succeed  G.  H.  Gray,  resigned. 

C.  B.  Stafford  has  been  chosen  secretary  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Committee  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Board  of  Trade,  and 
will  give  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  handling  traffic  mat- 
ters for  that  organization.  Mr.  Stafford  succeeds  John  J.  Tel- 
ford, who  resigned  to  give  his  entire  time  to  transportation  mat- 
ters of  the  Merchants'  &  Manufacturers'  Association,  of  Louis- 
ville. Mr.  Stafford  was  formerly  with  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville and  the  Frisco. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  in  a  decision  handed  down  on 
January  26,  refused  to  suspend  further  a  writ  of  mandamus  is- 
sued on  December  27  by  the  Marion  County  Superior  Court 
requiring  the  carriers  to  put  into  effect  reduced  freight  rates 
between  Indianapolis  and  the  Illinois  state  line.  These  rates 
were  fixed  by  the  old  Indiana  railroad  commission  in  1906  and 
have  been  the  subject  of  litigation  ever  since.  The  action  of 
the  court  will  mean  that  the  carriers  will  be  forced  to  put  rates 
into  effect  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  on  January  25,  or- 
dered a  general  revision  of  freight  rates  in  the  state,  effective 
on  May  1.  The  order  establishes  new  maximum  distance  tariffs 
for  distances  up  to  400  miles  and  provides  for  joint  rates  be- 
tween all  points  in  the  state.  The  joint  rates  will  be  based  on 
a  one  line  haul  for  the  same  distance  plus  an  arbitrary.  The 
new  rates  mean  substantial  reductions.  Hereafter  a  long  haul 
line  will  be  required  to  apply  to  the  commission  for  permission 
to  meet  the  rates  of  a  short  line  carrier.  The  commission  de- 
cided against  the  establishment  of  a  separate  classification  for 
the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

In  November,  148  vessels  with  a  net  tonnage  of  436,204,  and 
carrying  a  cargo  of  519,043  long  tons,  passed  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  Seventy-six  of  this  number,  with  a  cargo  of  320,325  long 
tons,  passed  from  the  Pactifi  to  the  .Atlantic.  The  tolls  earned  dur- 
ing the  month  amounted  to  $420,115,  of  which  only  $1,195  came 
from  ships  engaged  in  United  States  coastwise  trade.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  ships  were  of  British  nationality,  or  approximately 
twice  the  number  registered  under  the  United  States  flag,  and 
five  times  the  number  of  Norwegian  vessels,  the  next  highest, 
respectively,  in  number.  The  number  of  ships  passing  from 
ocean  to  ocean  was  seven  per  cent  below  the  total  for  October, 
when  158  ships  made  the  transit. 

Ralph  Peters,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  expects 
that  within  the  present  year  his  road  will  become  the  greatest 
carrier  of  season-ticket  passengers  of  all  the  railroads  serving 
Greater  New  York.  The  commutation  traffic  continues  to  show 
a  remarkable  growth.  In  1905  the  average  number  of  monthly 
sixty-ride  tickets  sold  was  6,387;  in  1910  it  was  11,863;  in  1915, 
18,866.  and  in  1916  it  jumped  to  21,233.  The  month  of  January 
already  shows  an  increase  of  2,677  tickets  over  the  same  month 
of  1916,  or  nearly  four  times  the  number  of  commutation  tickets 
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sold  in  January,  1905.  This  January  increase  means  the  carrying 
daily  of  over  5,350  additional  passengers,  requiring  nine  extra 
trains  of  nine  cars  each,  with  600  passengers  to  a  train. 

The  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  recently  enclosed  in  the  pay 
envelopes  of  oflicers  and  employees  of  the  company  a  circular 
soliciting  their  co-operation  in  a  campaign  for  additional  freight 
and  passenger  business.  The  company  aims  to  earn  $15,000.0(X) 
gross  revenue  in  1917,  or  $3,500,000  more  than  has  been  earned 
in  any  previous  year.  According  to  the  circular,  if  each  em- 
ployee inlluenccs  one  passenger  each  month  to  purchase  a  round- 
trip  ticket  from  Los  Angeles  to  Salt  Lake  City,  or  vice  versa, 
$2.(X)0.000  will  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  company.  If  each 
employee  obtains  a  routing  order  on  a  carload  of  freight  to  or 
from  the  East  once  in  every  three  months,  $1,500,000  will  l)c 
added  to  the  company's  receipts.  If  one  out  of  ten  passengers 
carried  by  the  company  last  year  influences  a  friend  to  travel  in 
one  direction  over  the  line,  the  revenues  of  the  road  will  be 
enhanced  by  $2,000,000. 

The  Shreveport  rate  situation  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  Texas 
legislature.  A  bill  has  been  introduced,  prepared  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  state  "to  compel  the  railroads  to  obey  the 
Texas  laws.''  The  preamble  recites  that  the  railroads  are  dis- 
regarding their  legal  duties ;  and  the  bill  enacts  that  after  March 
1  any  road  disobeying  any  requirement  of  the  constitution  or  of 
the  statutes,  or  of  the  railroad  commission,  in  respect  to  intra- 
state commerce,  "when  such  failure  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  obey  a  valid  regulation  made  by  Congress  under  its 
rightful  authority"  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  any  law  of 
Texas;  nor  shall  any  Texas  court  entertain  jurisdiction  of  any 
cause  filed  by  such  a  railroad  to  secure  any  privilege  claimed  by 
it.  The  law  purports  to  forbid  any  railroad,  in  the  circum- 
stances described,  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the 
right  to  have  a  charter  amended  or  renewed,  the  right  to  borrow 
money,  etc.    Any  road  disobeying  shall  have  its  charter  forfeited. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  held  its  annual  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle  on  January  24.  The  addresses  of  the  evening 
were  delivered  by  Frederick  Landis,  former  congressman  of 
Logansport,  Ind.,  Dr.  W.  S.  Sadler  of  Chicago  and  Frank  J. 
Loesch,  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  lines  and  attorney  of  the 
Union  Station  Company  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Loesch's  speech  was 
largely  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Chicago  Union  Station 
project  up  to  the  present  time,  with  most  of  which  the  readers 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  are  already  familiar.  He  explained 
the  present  delay  in  the  work  on  the  station.  The  whole  project, 
he  said,  had  been  at  a  standstill  for  the  last  six  months,  by  rea- 
son of  the  demand  of  the  union  leaders  that  all  labor  on  rail- 
roads in  Cook  county  be  unionized.  The  executive  officers  of 
the  company  had  complied  with  every  condition  of  their  agree- 
ment with  the  unions  that  all  work  be  done  through  contractors 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  who  employ  union  labor  only.  Although 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  labor  leaders  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  station  company  has  no  authority 
over  the  roads  or  employees  outside  the  station  zone,  the  labor 
leaders  insisted  on  their  demands.  The  presidents  of  the  pro- 
prietary companies  feel  that  they  have  yielded  everything  within 
reason  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  stand  pat.  They  feel  that 
they  -were  unfairly  treated  in  one  matter  in  Washington  a  few 
months  ago  and  this  being  in  their  control,  they  feel  that  how- 
ever great  the  loss  and  however  great  the  inconvenience  to  the 
public  they  at  least  are  going  to  stand  firm  on  this  question. 

A  Three-Months'  Excursion 

A  party  of  traffic  officers  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  headed  by 
Vice-president  A.  W.  Thompson,  started  last  Monday,  by  special 
train,  on  the  first  leg  of  a  5,000-mile  trip  over  the  whole  system. 
Schedules  have  been  sent  ahead  to  the  boards  of  trade  in  every 
town  on  the  line,  and  these  organizations,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
waiting  for  the  railroad  men.  with  their  grievances,  suggestions 
and   commendations. 

A  motion-picture  machine  and  hundreds  of  feet  of  film,  por- 
traying various  activities  of  the  road,  are  carried  on  the  train, 
and  with  them  much  information  regarding  the  advantages  of 
Baltimore  as  a  port  and  railroad  center.  A  dining  car,  three 
Pullman  cars  and  a  private  car  make  up  the  train.  The  whole  trip 
is  expected  to  consume  three  months.  Business  men  will  be  enter- 
tained aboard  the  train,  and  dinners  will  be  given  in  the  dining 
car.    All  this  week  will  be  spent  in  West  Virginia. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  1  items  in  the  final 
classilication  providing  for  increased  rates  on  bearings,  dry  kiln 
cars,  stone  and  woolen  clippings. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  1  proposed  increased 
rates  on  rags  and  scrap  paper  from  points  in  Iowa  and  other 
States  to  Chicago  and  Illinois  points. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  July  29  proposed 
increased  rates  on  hogs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  other 
points  to  Kansas  City  and  other  Missouri  river  points. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  July  29  increased 
rates  on  cement  from  lola  and  other  producing  points  in  Kansas 
and  Sugar  Creek,  Mo.,  to  various  destinations  in  Nebraska. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  July  29  the  can- 
cellation of  commodity  rates  on  eggs,  carloads,  from  points  in 
Kansas  and  other  states  to  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  July  29  tariffs 
providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  commodity  rates  on  coffee,  less 
than  carloads,  from  New  Orleans  to  various  destinations  north 
of  the  Ohio  river  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  July  29  a  gen- 
eral increase  of  5  cents  per  100  lb.  in  rates  on  linoleum,  floor 
nil  cloth  and  cork  carpet  between  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
river  points,  also  from  Chicago  and  Mississippi  river  points  to 
points  in  South  Dakota  and  other  .states. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  set  for  hearing  at 
Washington  on  February  26,  before  Examiner  Gaddes,  fourth 
section  applications  in  which  carriers  throughout  the  country 
have  asked  authority  to  continue  to  charge  higher  rates  for 
through  routes  than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate  rates. 

The  American  Mining  Company  and  others  have  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  commission,  alleging  discrimination  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  of  five  cents  a  ton  on  coal  last  December.  The 
application  for  a  similar  increase  on  intrastate  rates  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  commissions  of 
those  states. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  July  29  tariffs 
filed  by  Eugene  Morris,  C.  E.  Fulton  and  E.  B.  Boyd,  agents, 
providmg  for  the  withdrawal  of  proportional  commodity  rates 
on  lumber  from  Cairo  and  Thebes,  111. ;  Evansville,  Ind. ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  related  points  to  Des  Moines  and  other  destina- 
tions in  Iowa. 

The  Minneapolis  Traffic  Association  has  filed  a  complaint  with 
the  commission  against  the  recently  increased  demurrage  charges, 
which  it  declares  are  unreasonable  in  that  they  are  being  im- 
posed for  detention  of  cars  of  grain  and  seeds  consigned  to 
Minneapolis  for  inspection  and  sale,  and  which  cannot  be 
promptly  disposed  of  on  account  of  the  congestion  now  prevail- 
ing at  Minneapolis,  which  is  declared  to  be  "more  particularly 
chargeable   to   general   transportation   inefficiency." 

The  commission  on  January  27  suspended  until  June  1  tariffs 
filed  by  the  eastern  lines  reducing  the  free  time  on  export  freight 
at  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports  from  15  to  5  days.  This 
action  was  taken  after  an  informal  hearing  before  the  commis- 
sion's suspension  board  on  January  22,  at  which  a  large  delega- 
tion of  representative  shippers  vigorously  opposed  the  plan  of 
the  carriers.  The  railway  officers  proposed  the  decrease  on 
the  theory  that  it  would  expedite  the  movement  of  cars. 

Examiner  W.  J.  Disque  has  held  hearings  in  Chicago  this 
week  on  the  tariffs,  which  have  been  filed,  revising  freight  rates 
in  Central  Freight  Association  territory.  The  railroads  intro- 
duced testimony  to  show  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  present 
rates,  and  that  the  rates  are  lower  than  corresponding  rates  in 
other  territories ;  and  also  that  the  carriers  need  more  revenue. 
Among  those  who  have  testified  are  W.  C.  Maxwell,  vice-presi- 
dent,  in   charge  of  traffic   of  the   Wabash ;   Julius   H.    Parmelee, 
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statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  and  P.  C. 
Spiague,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at 
Richmond,  Ind. 

A  hearing  on  the  fourth  section  applications  of  the  transcon- 
tinental roads  was  held  before  Examiner  Thurtell  at  Washing- 
ton, on  January  29.  F.  H.  Wood,  R.  H.  Countiss  and  H.  G. 
Toll,  representing  the  carriers,  notified  the  examiner  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  place  a  long  list  of  commodity  rates  involved, 
excepting  those  pertaining  to  wool,  scoured  wool  and  dry  hides, 
on  a  basis  that  will  comply  with  the  strict  application  of  the 
fourth  section  rule  prohibiting  any  rates  to  intermediate  points 
higher  than  those  to  the  more  distant  points.  The  notice  does 
not  apply  to  the  Southern  Pacific's  gulf  route,  or  to  the  rates 
on  a  small  group  of  commodities,  including  barley,  asphalt,  beans, 
etc.,  but  covers  commodities  on  which  the  roads  feel  they  can 
ignore  the  competition  of  the  water  carriers  both  now  and  in 
the  future. 


Export  Grain  Storage  Charges 

Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Daniels: 

The  commission  finds  that  the  carriers  have  not  justified  pro- 
posed increased  charges  for  the  storage  beyond  60  and  120  days 
of  export  grain  in  railroad  owned  or  controlled  elevators  at  At- 
lantic ports  or  new  charges  for  the  storage  of  export  grain  in 
cars  on  tracks  of  defendants'  railroad  terminals  at  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia. 

The  present  tariffs  in  effect  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  pro- 
vide for  storage  charges  on  export  grain  held  in  elevators  of 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for  the  first  period  of  20  days 
or  any  part  of  same,  which  includes  receiving  from  cars  and 
delivery  in  bulk  to  vessel,  and  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  bushel 
for  each  succeeding  period  of  5  days  or  any  part  thereof.  The 
suspended  tariffs  provide  for  a  charge  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  bushel  for  the  first  period  of  20  days ;  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  for  the  next  8  periods  of  5  days  each  or  any  part  thereof ; 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for  the  next  succeeding  12 
periods  of  5  days  each  or  any  part  thereof;  and  one-half  of  a 
cent  per  bushel  for  each  succeeding  5-day  period  or  any  part 
thereof.  In  other  words,  no  increases  are  proposed  for  storage 
during  the  first  60  days ;  from  60  to  120  days,  the  charges  now 
in  effect  are  doubled;  after  120  days  they  are  quadrupled. 

It  was  not  primarily  the  intention  of  the  carriers,  in  increasing 
the  storage  charges  in  elevators  or  in  establishing  the  storage 
charges  in  cars  on  tracks,  to  increase  their  revenues,  but  to  force 
grain,  stored  for  periods  beyond  60  and  120  days,  to  move  faster 
through  the  elevators.  These  ascending  charges  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  penalties.  The  new  charges  for  the  storage  of  export 
grain  in  cars  on  tracks  are  intended  to  serve  a  wider  purpose — 
they  are  expected  to  remove  an  alleged  discrimination  in  respect 
of  the  holding  of  grain  in  cars  without  charge  for  indefinite 
periods. 

The  commission  opposes  the  proposed  charges  principally  be- 
cause they  would  not  bring  about  the  desired  effects. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  operates  two  elevators  at  Locust  Point, 
Baltimore,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  about  2,300,000  bush- 
els. There  facilities  are  provided  for  grading,  drying,  blowing, 
screening,  mixing  and  cleaning  grain.  Adjoining  these  elevators 
is  the  Locust  Point  yard,  with  a  track  capacity  of  about  3,000 
cars.  Storage  for  grain  cars  is  also  provided  at  the  Curtis  Bay 
and  Mount  Clare  yards,  the  former  having  a  capacity  of  3,000 
cars  and  the  latter  970  cars.  There  are  facilities  for  loading 
four  vessels  simultaneously  at  Locust   Point. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington 
operated  two  elevators  at  Canton,  Baltimore,  up  to  June  13,  1916, 
when  one  of  them  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  capacity  of  these 
elevators,  combined,  was  2,500,000  bushels.  The  Canton  yards 
have  a  capacity  of  about  2,100  cars.  Four  vessels  could  be  loaded 
at  the  same  time  at  these  elevators. 

The  Western  Maryland  has  operated,  since  December  15,  1915, 
an  elevator  at  Port  Covington,  Baltimore,  with  a  capacity  of 
800,000  bushels,  and  an  addition,  with  a  capacity  of  1,100,000 
bushels,  is  nearing  completion.  The  yards  adjacent  to  the  ele- 
vator provide  storage  for  about  400  cars.  Three  vessels  may 
load  at  the  same  time  at  this  elevator. 

The  Pennsylvania  operates  an  elevator  at  Philadelphia  with  a 
capacity  of  1,800,000  bushels.     When  an  addition,  in  process  of 


construction,  shall  have  been  completed,  the  capacity  will  be 
2,180,000  bushels. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  operates  an  elevator  at  Port  Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia.  Its  capacity  is  not  shown  of  record,  but 
in  October,  1914,  the  receipts  were  2,033,516  bushels  and  in  May, 
1916,  2,778,051  bushels.  The  deliveries  from  this  elevator  in  May, 
1916,  were  2,444,886  bushels. 

The  New  York  Central-  lines,  east,  and  West  Shore  have  three 
elevators,  two  at  Weehawken  and  one  at  the  foot  of  West  Six- 
tieth street,  Manhattan,  New  York.  The  combined  capacity  is 
4,439,300  bushels.  Extensive  yards  are  adjacent  to  the  Wee- 
hawken elevators.  The  tracks  in  these  yards  hold  from  12,000 
to  15,000  cars. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  elevator  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  a  capacity 
of  442,000  bushels. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  stores  grain  in  canal 
boats  after  delivery  from  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  operates  an  elevator  at 
Jersey  City. 

Theoretically  an  elevator  will  contain  its  bin  capacity.  Prac- 
tically it  is  said  to  be  full  when  75  per  cent  of  its  capacity  is 
in  use.  But  the  working  capacity  fluctuates  because,  although 
the  identity  of  grain  is  not  ordinarily  preserved,  the  various 
grades  are  separated.  There  are  128  grades  at  Baltimore  and 
115  at  New  York.  In  order  to  move  current  grain  through  to 
the  ships,  a  certain  number  of  bins  must  be  kept  empty.  The 
processes  of  mixing,  cleaning,  blowing,  screening,  drying,  etc., 
require  space.  Bins  are  often  not  filled,  but  they  can  not  be 
further  utilized  without  commingling  therein  different  grades 
of  grain.     (42  I.  C.  C,  530.) 


New  Jersey  Freight  Rate  Complaint 

At  the  hearings  held  by  Examiner  La  Roe  in  New  York 
City  January  24,  J.  C.  Lincoln,  trafific  manager  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association,  testified  as  to  values  of  factories  in  New 
York  as  compared  with  New  Jersey.  Manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  the  boroughs  of  the  Bronx,  Queens,  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan  number  29,429,  while  in  Hoboken,  Jersey  City, 
Bayonne  and  Staten  Island  there  are  only  1,341.  To  allow 
preferential  freight  rates  to  New  Jersey  would  result  in 
driving  many  concerns  out  of  New  York  altogether.  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  that  5.3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  lives  at  New  York,  and  8.9  per  cent  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  manufacture  are  employed  at  New  York. 
Freight  rates  were  settled  by  strife  between  the  big  railroads. 
Through  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  serv- 
ing Philadelphia,  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Central 
by  diversion  of  grain.  This  led  to  rate  wars,  and 
finally  to  the  arbitration  of  the  rate  adjustment  which  should 
prevail  between  the  different  ports. 

In  the  belt  of  water  surrounding  Manhattan  the  port  of 
New  York  possesses  the  best  belt  line  system  in  the  world, 
permitting  an  easy  transfer  of  freight  between  various  steam- 
ship lines  and  railroad  systems  which  would  otherwise  re- 
quire a  much  more  complicated  switching  arrangement.  In 
discussions  concerning  lighterage  at  New  York  due  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  cost  of  the  railroad  belt  lines  at 
Chicago,  St  Louis  and  other  cities.  The  commission  should 
be  reluctant  to  change  rates  which  would  seriously  injure 
property  values,  except  in  cases  of  unwarranted  discrimina- 
tion. 

Irving  T.  Bush,  president  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company, 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  freight  terminal  at  Bayonne] 
N.  J.,  and  described  a  plan  now  under  consideration  by  that 
city.  The  terminal  as  outlined  would  be  larger  than  his  own 
enterprise  in    Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Bush  calculated  that  terminal  costs  at  the  port  of  New 
York  are  not  much  higher  than  at  other  cities.  At  other 
cities  the  railroads  perform  various  services  in  delivering 
freight  to  consignees,  which  should  be  offset  against  the 
lighterage  charges  at   New  York. 

The  witness  said  that  if  there  were  sufficient  room  on  the 
Jersey  shore  to  accommodate  all  of  the  New  York  commerce, 
and  if  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  did  not  exist,  then  NevJ 
Jersey  could  develop  its  facilities  in  the  way  they  desire. 
But  as  the  other  parts  of  the  port  are  here  and  New  Jersey 
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cannot  t.iki-  cari-  of  tlu-  traltu-,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
allow  the  Jersey  sliore  a  dilTerential  under  New  York.  He 
8aid  that  he  believed  it  is  no  more  costly  to  ship  goods  by 
way  of  South  Brooklyn  than  by  New  Jersey  points,  such 
as  Hayonne  and   Itoboken,  witli  their  switcliing  charges. 

R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Dock  Commissioner  of  New  York  City, 
who  testified  on  tlie  26lh.  was  questioned  concerning  a  pro- 
posed "marginal  railway"  for  the  port  of  New  York,  under 
whidi  steanisliips  and  other  vessels  would  be  unloaded  and 
loaded  directly  in  and  out  of  cars  on  the  piers.  Sucli  a  rail- 
way would  be  enormously  costly.  Mr.  Smith  declared  it 
impracticable.  He  has  been  in  the  ocean  shipping  business 
for  forty  years  and  he  holds  that  no  plan  for  loading  and 
unloading  ships  at  New  York  by  means  of  cars  on  tracks 
on  the  piers  is  feasible.  The  miscellaneous  nature  of  a  ship's 
cargo,  which  must  be  stowed  in  the  hold  according  to  the 
various  ports  to  which  it  is  destined,  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  switch  in  the  right  cars  at  the  right  hatchway. 

A  railroad  having  tracks  on  a  Brooklyn  pier  tried  the 
experiment  recently  of  loading  a  ship  directly  from  the  cars, 
and  had  to  abandon  the  plan  in  order  to  get  the  ship  off 
on  schedule  time.  This  was  accomplished  by  transferring 
the  remaining  cars  to  barges  and  delivering  the  barges  at 
the  side  of  the  ship.  As  many  as  ten  barges  or  lighters  can 
lie  alongside  a  ship  and  load  her,  and  it  is  easy  to  shift  any 
barge  to  the  desired  hatchway. 

The  steamship  companies  prefer  the  present  system  of 
loading  from  barges  and  trucks  as  swifter  and  more  con- 
venient. The  city,  however,  has  gone  to  large  expense  to 
provide  tracks  on  its  new  West  Forty-sixth  street  pier. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  prospect  or  condition  elsewhere, 
concluded  the  commissioner,  "the  only  feasible  plan  for 
New-  York  City  is  the  present  one  of  loading  steamships  by 
trucks  and  barges,  owing  to  the  great  flexibility  of  the  water- 
ways of  the  port. 

"Ocean  steamers  travel  on  schedules.  They  may  be  de- 
layed in  their  arrival  here  because  of  storms  or  fog,  but 
they  must  get  away  from  here  on  time,  and  the  quickest  way 
of  loading  is  the  only  way  for  them — and  that  is  the  existing 
method." 

Herbert  Sheridan,  representing  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  testified  concerning  the  vital  interest  of  Baltimore 
in  the  question  of  freight  rates  from  the  west  to  other  Atlantic 
ports,  and  declared  that,  if  rates  to  Jersey  City  should  be 
reduced  below  the  rates  to  New  York,  Baltimore  would  at 
once  demand,  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a 
reduction  below  the  rates  now  prevailing  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Graff,  a  grain  exporter  of  Philadelphia,  testified  con- 
cerning the  export  grain  movement.  Of  grain  received  at 
Atlantic  ports,  nine  times  as  much  is  exported  as  is  delivered 
for  domestic  consumption.  He  told  of  the  great  advantage 
possessed  by  New  York  because  of  the  large  number  of 
regular  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic  bidding  actively  against 
each  other  for  freight. 

Frederic  Dunham,  an  engineer  of  Jersey  City,  gave  facts 
concerning  real  estate  on  the  Hudson  river  shore.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  building  long  piers  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  as  readily  and  as  conveniently  as  on  the  New 
York  side.  Generally  speaking,  the  valuation  of  land  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  is  about  one-fourth  of  that  on  the  New 
York  side.  The  waterfront  in  Jersey  City  is  owned  largely 
by  the  railroad  companies  and  is  undervalued  by  the 
assessors. 

The  hearings  were  closed  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  having 
covered  two  weeks.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  last  session 
the  counsel  for  the  New  Jersey  interests  said  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  ask  for  any  change  in  the  rates  on  freight  for 
export;  that  they  had  touched  on  that  feature  of  the  question 
only  when  cross-questioned.  The  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads pointed  out  that  a  change  could  not  be  made  in  the 
domestic  rates  without  also  affecting  the  export  situation. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana  has  issued  a 
general  order  to  all  the  railroads  in  the  state  requiring  them 
temporarily  to  give  preference  to  shipments  of  coal  and 
authorizing  a  temporary  advance  in  charges  for  re-consign- 
ment. 


PERSONNEL  OF    COMMISSIONS 

Milo  R.  Maltbie  has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  l)ecause  of  his  appointment  as  city  chamberlain  of 
New  York.  He  held  both  positions  from  May  2,  1916,  to  Janu- 
ary 9,  1917. 

A.  A.  Kciscr  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Michigan 
Railroad  Commission,  in  place  of  D.  H.  Crowley.  The  board 
now  consists  of  Cassius  L.  Glasgow,  chairman ;  Charles  S.  Cun- 
ningham and  Addison  A.  Keiser.  Mr.  Keiser  is  mayor  of  Lud- 
ington.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Mason  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee and  has  long  been  active  in  state  and  district  politics.  He 
is  a  prominent  attorney,  but  has  never  been  associated  with  rail- 
road interests. 


COURT  NEWS 

Injuries  from  Unblocked  Frogs 

Following  Southern  Pacific  v.  Seley  (1893),  152  U.  S.,  145, 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  holds  that  a  rail- 
road is  not  liable  for  an  accident  due  to  an  unblocked  frog, 
though  it  may  be  liable  where  a  switchman  caught  his  foot  in 
a  frog  which  had  been  originally  blocked,  but  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  disrepair. — St.  Louis  Merchants'  Bridge  Terminal  v. 
Schurman,  237  Fed.,  1. 


Acceptance  of  Live  Stock  Without  Bill  of  Lading 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where,  in  accordance 
with  a  recognized  custom  between  the  parties,  a  shipper  notified 
the  railroad  that  he  intended  to  ship  a  certain  number  of  cattle 
next  day,  and  had  the  animals  ready  to  be  loaded  on  the  arrival 
of  the  train,  such  acts,  known  to  the  carrier  and  not  objected 
to,  constituted  a  delivery  and  an  acceptance  of  the  shipment, 
no  written  receipt  being  necessary. — Blackwell  v.  O.  S.  L.  (Or.), 
161  Pac,  565. 


Monopoly  in  Use  of  Track 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  contract  between  a 
coal-mining  partnership  and  a  railroad  for  the  laying  of  a  spur 
track  by  the  road  over  a  right  of  way  furnished  and  graded  by 
the  partnership,  which  gave  the  partnership  a  monopoly  of  the 
use  of  the  track  as  to  coal  mine  products,  was  not  contrary  to 
public  policy  and  void,  being  over  private  property,  the  spur 
track  not  being  part  of  the  railroad's  public  way,  but  lying  on 
uncondemned  private  property. — ShoU  Bros.  v.  Peoria  &  Pekin 
Union  (111.),  114  N.  E..  529. 


Station  Platform  Ramps 

A  passenger  stepped  from  a  train  to  the  station  platform,  and 
while  waiting  to  speak  to  the  station  agent  accidentally  fell  from 
the  platform  at  a  point  of  depression  caused  by  a  descent  of 
the  ground  made  at  one  end  of  the  platform  to  facilitate  the 
receipt  and  delivery  of  freight.  The  descent  was  not  dangerous 
to  passengers  boarding  and  alighting  from  trains.  In  an  action 
for  personal  injuries  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
railroad  was  not  liable. — Hueson  v.  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas 
(Mo.),   189  S.  W..   1,170. 


Look  and  Listen  Rule 

The  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  traveler  must  take 
the  precaution  of  looking  and  listening  before  going  on  or  cross- 
ing a  railroad  track,  though  he  may,  by  the  finding  of  the  jury, 
be  excused  in  respect  of  such  duty  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
A  woman  approached  a  station  to  take  a  train.  She  must  have 
seen  and  heard  a  passing  freight  train,  and  have  appreciated  that 
it  would  hinder  her  hearing  the  approach  of  a  passenger  train. 
It  was  held  that  she  was  required  to  use  her  sight  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  danger  in  crossing.  She  could  have  seen 
an  incoming  passenger  train  over  100  feet  away  in  time  to  have 
stopped  before  going  on  the  track.  It  was  held  that  she  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  and  a  directed  verdict  for  the 
defendant  was  therefore  proper. — Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  v.  Parks  (Tenn.),  189  S.  W.,  695. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Edward  E.  Bashford  has  been  appointed  acting  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York. 

W.  F.  Buchannon,  who  resigned  recently  as  auditor  of  the 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the 
Jacksonville  Terminal  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

C.  P.  Cooper,  general  agent  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Southern  Railway  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway  System, 
Lines  West,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Lincoln  Green,  whose  election  as  vice-president  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System,  with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  already 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  April  30,  1863, 

at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Green  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
began  railway  work  in 
1876  with  the  Alabama 
&  Chattanooga,  now  a 
part  of  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern.  He 
subsequently  served  in 
various  clerical  positions 
on  the  same  road,  then 
as  rate  clerk  in  the  gen- 
eral freight  office  of  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  Route 
at  Cincinnati.  From  Au- 
gust, 1887,  to  December, 

1890,  he  was  out  of  rail- 
way work ;  he  then  served 
as  rate  clerk,  and  from 
September  to  December, 

1891,  as  division  rate 
clerk      in     the      general 

He  subsequently  served  as  rate  clerk  and  from  October,  1892, 
to  November,  1895,  as  chief  clerk  to  the  traffic  manager  on  the 
Richmond  &  Danville  and  its  successor,  the  Southern  Railway, 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  November,  1895, 
he  was  appointed  division  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  from  April,  1900,  to  August,  1904, 
he  was  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  same  road  and  the 
Northern  Alabama,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  same  roads,  and  also  the  Augusta  South- 
ern, on  September  1,  1904,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  In 
April,  1905,  he  became  freight  traffic  manager  at  Washington. 
D.  C.  and  now  becomes  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway 
System  in  charge  of  traffic  on  the  Lines  East  as  above  noted. 

Theodore  Stuart,  Jr.,  of  the  legal  department  of  the  Colorado 
&  Southern  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  attorney  for  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  head- 
quarters at  Denver,  succeeding  Russell  G.  Lewis,  resigned  to 
take  up  private  practice. 

Oliver  G.  Browne,  assistant  chief  claim  agent  of  the  New 
York  Central  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  attorney,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York.  Jay  C.  Stineman,  district  claim 
agent  at  New  York,  succeeds  Mr.  Browne  and  S.  W.  Dill 
succeeds  Mr.  Stineman. 

J.  H.  R.  Parsons,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Texas  Lines,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Morgan's  Texas 
&  Louisiana  Railroad  &  Steamship  Company,  together  with 
affiliated  lines,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  B.  Duke,  assistant  to  the  controller  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  appointed  assistant  con- 
troller of  the  Southern  Railway  System.     E.  H.  Kemper  is  also 
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an  assistant  controller,  both  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  positions  of  auditor  and  assistant  to  the  controller 
have  been  abolished. 

A.  H.  Plant,  controller  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  been  elected  also  controller  of  the  New  Orleans 
&  Northeastern.  H.  C.  Ansley  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
New  Orleans  &  Northeastern,  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 
D.  C.  E.  Milier,  assistant  auditor  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  has  been 
appointed  auditor,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  vice  H.  H. 
Le  Roy,  resigned. 

John  Ryan,  whose  election  as  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater,  with  headquarters  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  October 
29,  1848,  in  Ireland.  He  built  the  above  railroad  and  in  December, 
1916,  became  general  manager  of  that  road  at  Stagg,  Cal.,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  election,  also  as  presi- 
dent of  the  same  road,  succeeding  F.  M.  Smith,  resigned. 

Morgan  King  Barnum,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
eastern  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of  assistant  to  vice-president, 

with  headquarters  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  he 
will  give  special  attention 
to  the  conservation  of 
material  of  all  kinds, 
from  stationery  to  loco- 
motive and  car  material, 
and  such  as  may  be  used 
for  the  maintenance  of 
way  and  buildings ;  also 
to  expand  the  work  of 
reclamation  and  adopt 
such  other  plans  as  may 
be  advisable  in  the  use 
of  materials  and  supplies. 
Mr.  Barnum  graduated 
from  Syracuse  University 
in  1884  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  and  later  re- 
ceived the  degree  of 
A.  M.  He  began  rail- 
wa}'  work  in  1884  as  a 
special  apprentice  in  the 
shops  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  now  the  Erie,  at 
Susquehanna,  Pa.,  and  then  to  September,  1887,  served  as  machin- 
ist and  mechanical  inspector.  He  was  then  to  1889  general  fore- 
man of  the  same  road  at  Salamanca,  N.  Y.  From  January  to 
September,  1889,  he  was  general  foreman  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  at  New  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  then  to  September,  1890,  was 
assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at 
Argentine,  Kan.  From  September,  1890,  to  the  following  June  he 
was  superintendent  of  shops  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  then  to 
December,  1898,  was  district  foreman  at  North  Platte,  Neb.,  and 
later  was  master  mechanic  of  the  Nebraska  division  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  on  the  Union  Pacific.  From  December,  1902,  to  February, 
1903,  he  was  assistant  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Southern 
Railway  and  from  February,  1903,  to  April  of  the  following  year 
he  was  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific.  In  June,  1904,  he  was  appointed  mechanical 
expert  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  left  that  road  in 
April,  1910,  to  become  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley.  In  July, 
1913,  he  was  appointed  general  mechanical  inspector  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and  in  September,  1914,  was  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  same  road,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  new  position  of  assistant  to 
the  vice-president,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore  effective 
February  1. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Southern  Railway  System  are 
now  as  follows :  Fairfax  Harrison,  president,  with  headquarters 
at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  T.  C.  Powell,  vice-president,  resident 
executive  officer  in  the  West  and  in  charge  of  traffic  lines  west, 
with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  H.  B.  Spencer,  vice-president,  in 
charge  of  construction,  purchases,  real  estate,  etc.,  with  office 
at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  E.  H.  Coapman,  vice-president,  in  charge 
of   operation,    with   office   at    Washington;    H.    W.    Miller,    vice- 
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president,  resident  ex'cntixc  otliccr  at  Atlanta,  with  otVicc  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Lincoln  (.irccn,  vice-president,  in  charge  of 
traffic  lines  cast,  with  office  at  Washington. 

The  following  general  agents  of  the  executive  department 
of  the  Southern  Railway  i)ave  been  appointed  executive  gen- 
eral agents  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  and  will  report 
to.  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by 
tlie  president  or  the  vice-presidents,  and  their  authority  will 
be  respected  on  all  lines:  R.  B.  IVgram,  with  headquarters 
at  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  L.  Sevier,  with  headquarters  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.;  J.  H.  McCue,  with  headquarters  at  Bristol, 
\'^a.-Tenn. ;  K.  C.  Gatewood,  witli  luadtiuarters  at  Rcctortown, 
Va. ;  E.  M.  nurham.  Jr.,  witli  iieaili|uarters  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  The  following  have  also  been  appointed  executive  general 
agents :  T.  F.  Steele,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
H.  M.  Cobb,  with  headquarters  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  C.  L. 
Candler,  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk.  Va. 

(icorge  R.  Loyall,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Railway  System  with  headquarters  at 
W'asliington,  D.  C,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  in  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  and  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools.  Me  began  railway  work  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  served  at  various  places  as  telegraph 
operator  and  station  agent.  He  then  went  to  the  East  Tennes- 
see, Virginia  &  Georgia  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  serving  consecu- 
tively as  car  record  clerk,  operator,  train  despatcher.  chief 
despatcher  and  master  of  trains.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
service  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  served  consecutively  on 
that  road  as  superintendent  of  the  Louisville  division,  also  of 
the  Asheville  division  and  of  the  Knoxville  division,  then  as 
assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Middle  district  at  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.  Mr.  Loyall  was  then  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Eastern  district  with  headquarters  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  and  later  became  general  superintendent  of  the  Middle 
district  with  headquarters  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  He  now  becomes 
assistant  vice-president  (operation)  of  the  Southern  Railway 
System   with  headquarters  at  Washington,   D.   C. 

Operating 

C.  G.  Mitchell  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of  the 
Montana  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Livingston,  Mont. 

T.  J.  Brady,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  on  December  25,  1885,  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Brady  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  on 
April  I,  1902,  as  freight 
handler  at  Chicago,  and 
subsequently  served  as 
clerk  and  car  tracer. 
In  1906  he  became  sec- 
retary to  the  superin- 
tendent at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  later  served  as 
secretary  to  the  general 
superintendent  at  the 
same  place.  On  August 
1,  1911,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  trainmaster,  and 
in  November,  1913,  he 
was  appointed  trainmas- 
ter, which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburgh     division     of 

the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  above 
noted. 

F.  W.  Boardman,  general  mechanical  inspector  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  fuel  agent,  re- 
porting to  the  general  manager. 

J.  K.  Savage,  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Regina, 
Sask.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Smiths  Falls 
division,  with  office  at  Smiths  Falls,  Ont. , 
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II.  C".  Chacc  has  been  api)ointed  superintcii(knt  of  telegraph 
of  the  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ee,  with  headquarters  at  To- 
pcka,   Kans,,  succeeding  L.  M.  Jones,  transferred. 

W.  T.  Ilcndcrson  has  I)een  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters 
at  Logansport,  Ind.,  succeeding  B.  C.  Cooper,  transferred. 

I*".  ('.  Edwards  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  western  lines, 
with  office  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  succeeding  E.  A.  Goeldner,  trans- 
ferred. 

II.  J.  Moore,  division  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  inspector  of  transportation,  eastern  lines,  with 
Iieadquarters  at  Newton,  Kans. 

M.  Ilelstrom,  superintendent  of  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg,  & 
Pacific,  with  headtjuarters  at  Virginia,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Calgary  division  of  the  Canadian  Northern, 
with  office  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Daniel  Daly,  general  inspector  of  transportation  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  western  lines,  with  office  at  Amarillo, 
Tex.,  has  been  transferred  with  same  title  to  the  eastern  lines, 
with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kans. 

Albert  Ewing,  trainmaster  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  with  office  at  Chillicothe,  111.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  newly  created  Slaton  division,  with  office  at  Sla- 
ton,  Tex.    He  is  succeeded  by  G.  H.  Minchin. 

H.  H.  Smith  has  been  appointed  superintendent  in  charge  of 
operation  and  traffic,  of  the  Wadley  Southern  with  headquarters 
at  Wadley,  Ga.  The  position  of  general  manager  made  vacant 
by  the  recent  death  of  R.  J.  Elarlan.  has  been  abolished. 

C.  W.  Van  Horn,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
New  Castle  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters 
at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  January  17, 
187  9,  at  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Salem 
College.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  as  a  clerk  at 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  in 
June,  1901,  and  later 
served  as  agent  success- 
ively at  Byron,  W.  Va. ; 
at  Flemington,  and  at 
Clarksburg.  In  October, 
1910,  he  was  appointed 
general  yardmaster  at 
Clarksburg,  and  on  April 
1,  1911,  was  promoted  to 
chief  clerk  to  the  general 
superintendent  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  trainmaster  of 

the  Monongah  division,  at  Grafton,  W.  Xa.,  and  then  served  in 
the  same  capacity  at  Chicago,  and  later  was  terminal  trainmaster 
at  Chicago  Junction.  Ohio.  He  was  promoted  to  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburgh  division  on  April  1,  1916,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Vv .  M.  Whitenton,  trainmaster  of  the  Smithville  district  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  of  Texas,  has  been 
transferred  to  Muskogee,  Okla.,  in  a  similar  position  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  in  charge  of  the  line  from  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  to  Denison,  Tex. 

H.  B.  Lautz,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  eastern  lines,  with  office  at  Topeka,  Kans., 
has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the  middle  division 
with  headquarters  at  Newton,  Kans.,  succeeding  H.  W.  Sharp, 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health.  E.  A.  Goeld- 
ner, assistant  to  the  general  manager,  western  lines,  with  office 
at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  has  been  transferred  to  Topeka  to  succeed 
Mr.  Lautz. 
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George  A.  Poore,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Providence  division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
with  headquarters  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  on  August  21,  1867.  He 
began  railway  work  as  a  stenographer  in  1890  with  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  was  later  clerk  to  the  superintendent  and  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  superintendent.  In  1900  he  went  to  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  as  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
superintendent,  and  from  1904  to  1912  served  as  superintendent 
on  three  different  divisions  of  the  same  road.  In  1912  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
and  was  engaged  in  special  work  for  a  year  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Providence  division  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Warren  Cleaveland  Kendall,  whose  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  with  head- 
quarters at  North  Station,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  already  been  an- 
nounced, was  born  on  May  22,  1877,  at  Pompanoosuc,  Vt.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Johnsbury  academy  and  later  at  Dartmouth 
college  and  began  railway  work  in  August,  1899,  as  telegraph 
operator  in  the  general  offices  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  remain- 
ing in  that  position  until  the  following  November.  He  then 
served  as  clerk  in  the  superintendent's  office  until  March,  1902. 
and  then  in  the  vice-president's  office  until  August,  1903.  He  was 
subsequently  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general  manager  and 
later  to  the  general  superintendent  and  from  March,  1912,  to 
the  following  December,  served  as  superintendent  of  transpor- 
tation. In  December,  1912,  he  became  superintendent  of  car 
service  and  on  January  1,  1917,  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  same  road. 

Traffic 

Leonard  Smith  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice  E.  R. 
Bardgett,  resigned. 

J.  H.  Skillen,  New  England  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Boston,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

C.  S.  Fay,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas 
Lines,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Morgan's 
Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Company,  with  office 
at  New  Orleans,  La. 

O.  F.  Spindler,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  given  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  freight  traffic  of  the  Southern  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

C.  F.  Woods,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Alabama 
&  Vicksburg  and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  has  been 
appointed  general  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  vice  G.  C.  Kelleher,  resigned. 

R.  C.  Campbell  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
vice  S.  W.  Wilkes,  promoted  ;  and  H.  J.  Davis,  soliciting  freight 
agent  at  Atlanta,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with 
offices  at  Athens,  vice  Mr.  Campbell. 

W.  J.  Curtis,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  with  office  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  succeeding  E.  R.  Leis,  who  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  agent  at  Denver,  Colo.,  vice  R.  H.  Morehouse  as- 
signed to  New  York  City  as  general  freight  agent. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

T.  N.  Murphy  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  middle  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Newton,  Kans. 

C.  B.  Clegg  has  been  appointed  acting  division  engineer  of  the 
Pecos  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office 
at  Clovis,  N.  Mex.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Walter. 

W.  F.  Zane,  ?nspector  of  signals  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 


Quincy,  has  been  appointed  assistant  signal  engineer,  with  head- 
quarters at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  succeeding  M.  J.  Fox,  resigned. 

A.  Roesch,  acting  master  mechanic  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern, 
with  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  same  headquarters, 
succeeding  J.  M.  Davis. 

B.  F.  Hines,  signal  engineer  of  the  New  Orleans  &  North- 
eastern, has  been  appointed  signal  engineer  of  the  Alabama  & 
Vicksburg  and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Vicksburg,   Miss. 

F.  T.  Hatch,  chief  engineer  of  the  Vandalia  Railroad,  with 
office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh, with  same  headquarters. 

R.  S.  Charles,  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Detroit  division 
of  the  Wabash,  with  office  at  Montpelier,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Peru  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Peru,  Ind.     He  is  succeeded  by  W.  K.  Walker. 

J.  W.  Burt,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Chicago  division  at 
Indianapolis,  vice  R.  Ferriday,  resigned,  and  C.  W.  Engle  has 
been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Michigan 
division,  vice   Mr.   Burt. 

Louis  Yager,  division  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  acting  engineer  maintenance 
of  way  of  the  lines  east  of  Paradise,  Mont.,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succeeding  Andrew  Gibson,  granted  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  continued  illness.  Bernard  Blum  has  been 
appointed  acting  division  engineer,  with  office  in  St.  Paul,  vice 
Louis    Yager,    temporarily   transferred. 

Charles  A.  Gill,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Maryland 
district  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Eastern  lines, 
with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  succeeding  M.  K.  Barnum, 
promoted.  A.  K.  Galloway,  general  master  mechanic  of  the 
northwest  district  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  succeeds  Mr.  Gill.  Wm. 
Malthaner,  superintendent  of  shops  at  Newark,  O.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Galloway  and  Frank  E.  Cooper,  general  foreman  succeeds 
Mr.  Malthaner. 

W.  D.  Deveny,  master  mechanic  of  the  Arkansas  river  and 
Colorado  divisions  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with 
office  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  super- 
intendent, southern  district,  with  headquarters  at  Amarillo,  Tex., 
succeeding  A.  Dinan,  who  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Panhandle  division,  Wellington,  Kans.  I.  H.  Drake,  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Pecos  division,  with  office  at  Clovis,  N.  Mex., 
has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  at  La  Junta,  succeeding  W. 
D.  Deveny,  and  H.  H.  Stevens  has  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic at  Clovis,  vice  I.  H.  Drake. 

In  connection  with  the  regrouping  of  the  Southern  Railway 
lines  for  purposes  of  administration,  D.  M.  Case,  superintendent 
of  signals  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent,  has  been  appointed  signal 
and  electrical  engineer  of  the  Southern  Railway,  lines  west. 
His  territory  includes  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific,  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  the  New  Orleans  & 
Northeastern,  the  New  Orleans  Terminal,  and  certain  sections 
of  the  western  lines  of  the  Southern.  C.  B.  Behnke  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  signals  of  the  newly  organized  lines 
west  with  headquarters   at   Hattiesburg,   Miss. 

C.  E.  Goings,  formerly  supervisor  of  signals  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania attached  to  the  signal  engineer's  office,  has  been  promoted 
to  inspector  of  signals  with  the  same  headquarters.  E.  L.  Wat- 
son, supervisor  of  signals  of  the  Philadelphia  division  succeeds 
Mr.  Goings.  W.  I.  Bell,  supervisor  of  signals  in  the  signal 
engineer's  office  has  been  transferred  to  the  West  Jersey  & 
Seashore,  as  supervisor  of  signals  with  headquarters  at  Camden, 
N.  J.  Guy  Toft,  supervisor  of  signals  on  the  Williamsport 
division  has  been  promoted  to  acting  supervisor  of  signals  of 
the  Pittsburgh  division  with  headquarters  at  East  Liberty,  Pa., 
succeeding  A.  B.  Pollock  appointed  acting  assistant  trainmaster 
at  Pittsburgh.  H.  N.  Stump,  supervisor  of  signals  of  the  Alle- 
gheny division,  has  been  promoted  to  acting  supervisor  of  sig- 
nals of  the  Williamsport  division  witli  headquarters  at  Williams- 
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port,  Pa.,  succeeding  Mr.  Toll,  promolcd.  E.  G.  Bauinan,  as- 
sistant supervisor  i)f  sinnaLs,  I'liiladi-lpliia  division,  lias  been 
appointed  aitinR  supervisor  of  signals  of  the  Allegheny  division 
with   heatlqnarters   at   South   Oil   City,    Pa. 

OBITUARY 

Oliver  Howell  Crittenden,  chief  engineer  of  the  International 
&  Great  Northern,  died  at  his  home  in  Houston,  Texas,  on 
January  27  after  a  brief  illness. 

A.  P.  Griest,  auditor  of  ore  and  coal  freight  receipts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  at  Pittsl)urgh,  Pa.,  died  on  January 
15,  at  his  home,  in  Crafton  at  the  age  of  64. 

William  A.  Bissell,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
died  at  his  home  at  Alameda  of  heart  failure  on  January  30.  He 
was  born  on  January  8,  1848,  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  and  began  railway 
work  in  November,  1804.  as  messenger  boy  in  the  stores  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  Central  at  Detroit.  Mich.  He  subsequently 
served  in  various  positions  on  several  different  roads  until  Sep- 
tember. 1888.  and  then  to  January,  1895,  as  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  and  manager  of  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Fast  Freight  Line.  From  January  1,  1895, 
to  February.  1899,  he  was  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  System,  and  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  since  February, 
1899,  was  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  System. 

W  ilham  Thornburgh,   formerly   general   superintendent  of  the 
Columbus,  Sandusky  &  Hocking,  died  at  his  home  at  Granville, 
Ohio.  January  23,   1917.     He  was  born  at  Cardington,   Ohio,  on 
September  23,  1841.     He 
entered     railway     service 
on  March  11,  1859,  as  a 
water    boy    on    the    old 
"Bee  Line,"  now  a  part 
of  the  Cleveland.  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
He   became   a   brakeman 
on    the    Cleveland,    Col- 
umbus,  Cincinnati  &  In- 
dianapolis    in     October, 
1861.   and    in   November, 
1865,    was    promoted    to 
freight      conductor.       In 
August,  1873,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Peoria 
&     Rock     Island     as     a 
passenger  conductor,  and 
in    June,    1874,    went    to 
the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati     &    Indianap- 
olis  as   trainmaster.      In 
May,    1878,    he    was    ap- 
pointed  general   superintendent  and  receiver  of  the   Springfield, 
Jackson    &    Pomeroy,    holding    that    position    until    April,    1881, 
when  he  became  master  of  transportation  of  the  Ohio  Central. 
From   November,   1881,   to   March,    1888,   he   was   superintendent 
of  the  Cleveland.  Lorain  &  Wheeling,  with  office  at  Lorain,  Ohio, 
becoming  at  this  latter  date  general  manager  of  the  Valley  Rail- 
way.    He  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  in  February, 
1890.  and  while  holding  that  position  was  also  president  of  the 
Akron  &  Chicago  Junction  from  the  time  of  its  organization  in 
March,    1890.   until   it   was   acquired   by   the   Baltimore   &   Ohio. 
From  January  1  to  June  1.  1892.  he  was  also  general  manager  of 
the  Cleveland.  Wooster  &  Muskingum  Valley.     He  became  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Cambridge  Consolidated  Coal  Company  on 
June  1.  1892,  and  a  year  later  was  made  traveling  representative 
of   the   Butler   Draw    Bar   Attachment    Company.      He   was    ap- 
pointed  superintendent   of  the   Columbus,   Sandusky   &  Hocking 
in  November,  1895,  and  in  January,  1897.  was  promoted  to  gen- 
eral^ superintendent    of    the    same    road    as    reorganized.      After 
leaving  railway  service  he  became  general  manager  of  the  Seam- 
less   Steel    Tubes    Company,    Detroit,    Mich.      More    recently   he 
was  an  extensive  coal  operator.     One  son,  William  H.  Thorn- 
burgh, is  vice-president  of  the  Harrison  Railway  Specialties  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  111. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  in  the  market  for  30 
locomotives. 

The  Union  Railroad  has  ordered  2  six-wheel  switching  lo- 
comotives from  the   Baldwin   Locomotive   Works. 

The  Surky,  Sus.se.x  &  Southampton  has  ordered  one  ten- 
wheel  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Central  Portugalete  (Cuba)  has  ordered  one  Consoli- 
dation locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  50  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  and  45  from  the  Lima  Locomo- 
tive  Works. 

The  Aranco  Company,  Ltd.  (Chile)  has  ordered  one  six- 
wheel  and  one  Prairie  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive Works. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  January  19  as  being  in  the  market  for  Santa  Fe  and  Mallet 
type  locomotives,  has  ordered  10  Santa  Fe  and  20  Mallet  type 
engines  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Pennsylvani.\  Railroad  announces  that  orders  will 
shortly  be  placed  at  its  Altoona  shops  for  the  construction  of 
225  locomotives,  to  be  used  to  replace  locomotives  now  in  service 
and  to  apply  on  the  company's  1917  equipment  program.  In- 
cluded there  are  50  switching  engines.  40  passenger  and  135 
freight  locomotives. 

The  Persian  Gulf  &  Mesopotamia  Development  Company, 
Ltd.  :  J.  S.  Popper,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  acting  for 
this  company  has  issued  a  long  list  of  equipment  require- 
ments for  the  railway  and  is  asking  various  car  and  locomotive 
builders  if  they  can  meet  the  required  deliveries.  The  equip- 
ment will  be  taken  in  installments  over  a  period  from  September, 
1917,  to  1921,  and  includes  the  following: 

313  passenger  locomotives,  863  goods  locomotives,  78  locomo- 
tives for  mixed  passenger  and  goods  trains. 

4  saloon  and  state  cars,  85  reserved  carriages,  11  dining  cars, 
75  first  class  carriages,  145  composite  first  and  second  carriages. 
152  composite,  first,  second  and  third  class  carriages,  45  other 
carriages. 

57  second  class  carriages,  126  intermediate  class  carriages.  221 
composite  and  intermediate  and  third  class  carriages.  500  third 
class  without  brakes,  653  third  class  ambulance  carriages,  17 
third  class  ambulance  carriages  with  brakes,  80  third  class  and 
postal  carriages. 

318  passenger  brake  vans.  19  brake  vans  with  postal  compart- 
ment, 4  postal  vans,  54  carriage  brakes,  150  horse  boxes,  44  lug- 
gage vans,  164  miscellaneous,  18  stores  vans. 

12,282  covered  goods  wagons,  2,578  high-sided  wagons.  553 
low-sided  wagons,  8  cattle  trucks.  12  platform  wagons.  64  pow- 
der vans,  242  timber  trucks,  267  bolster  trucks.  240  ballast 
wagons,  399  brake  vans   (all  uses). 

92  oil  tanks,  79  water  tanks,  35  gas  holders. 

68  cranes. 

16  miscellaneous  items,  special  work,  etc. 

232,000  tons  of  65  lb.  steel  rail. 

4,000,000  creosoted  pine  ties. 

This  railway  line  is  now  being  surveyed  from  Bagdad  on.  This 
equipment  will  be  used  in  India  and"  will  be  used  from  India 
westward.  The  parent  interests  of  the  Persian  Gulf  &  Mesopo- 
tamia Development  Company.  Ltd.,  are  the  financial  backers  of 
important  Indian  railroads. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Alaska  Engineering  Commission  is  receiving  prices  on 
14  36-ft.  box  cars. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  issued  inquiries 
for  150  refrigerator  cars. 
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freight  cars  from  the  Gregg  company. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  ordered  30  caboose  cars  from  the 
Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Cities  Service  Company,  through  various  subsidiary  com- 
panies, has  placed  orders  for  150  tank  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company  is  in  the  market  for 
one  second-hand  40-ft.  flat  car  of  about  100,000  lb.  capacity. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  shortly  start  work  in  its 
Altoona  shops  on  1,000  box  cars,  1,000  70-ton  hopper  gondola 
cars  and  100  steel  cabin  cars  for  the  Lines  East. 

The  French  Government,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  January  19  as  having  ordered  3,000  freight  cars,  or- 
dered these  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  and 
has  since  increased  the  order  to  5,000  cars. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  according  to  announcement  made  by 
President  William  Sproule,  will  build  2,000  box,  450  stock  and 
500  flat  cars  principally  at  its  Sacramento  shops.  The  Southern 
Pacific  has  also  ordered  400  tank  cars  from  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Company. 

PASSENGER  CARS 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  3  dining,  15  baggage 
and  5  baggage  and  mail  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  will  build  4  combination 
baggage  and  mail  cars  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  41  coaches,  16  60-ft. 
baggage,  15  70-ft.  baggage,  6  69-ft.  baggage  and  mail  and  5  75-ft. 
dining  cars. 

The  Sumpter  Valley  has  ordered  2  coaches,  2  passenger  and 
baggage  and  2  baggage  and  mail  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company  is  in  the  market  for 
one  second-hand  combination  passenger  and  baggage  car  for  West 
Virginia  delivery. 

The  Pennsylvania  will  place  orders  shortly  at  its  Altoona 
shops  for  the  construction  of  20  passenger  and  baggage  cars,  68 
baggage  cars,  2  baggage  and  mail  cars  and  2  experimental  milk 
cars  to  replace  other  cars  now  in  the  service  and  to  apply  on  the 
company's  1917  equipment  program. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  1,570  tons  of  steel  from 
the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  5,000  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  5,000  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

The  South  African  Government  Railways  have  ordered  4,000 
tons  of  steel  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Michigan  Central  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  for  5,000  tons  of  steel  rails  for  1917  delivery. 

The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  has  ordered  10,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  for  the  gov- 
ernment railroad  in  Alaska. 


SIGNALING 

The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  has  contracted  with  the 
Federal  Signal  Company  for  automatic  block  signals  for  the 
protection  of  a  number  of  tunnels  along  the  Columbia  river  in 
Washington. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  from  the 
Federal  Signal  Company  the  materials  for  a  40-lever  electric 
interlocking  plant  at  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  plant 
which  will  have  37  working  levers,  will  control  the  double- 
track  swing  bridge  over  the  Missouri  river  on  the  St.  Joseph 
division  and  a  junction  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  The  ap- 
paratus will  be  installed  by  the  railroad's  forces. 


I  Supply  Trade  News 
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The  Westinghousc  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  has 
authorized  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  for  a  new 
plant  at  Essington,  Pa.,  to  provide  additional  facilities  for  its 
increased  business. 

W.  E.  Kelly,  representing  the  Patton  Paint  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, W  is.,  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  railway 
sales,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  succeeding  F.  S.  Hiland, 
resigned,  effective  February  1. 

H.  A.  Matthews,  manager  of  the  sales-railway  department  of 
the  U.  S.  Light  &  Fleat  Corporation,  has  transferred  his  head- 
quarters from  the  Chicago  branch  office  to  the  company's  gen- 
eral offices  at  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

A  new  company  known  as  The  Canadian  S  K  F  Company, 
Ltd.,  with  offices  at  47  King  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada, has  been  organized  to  handle  the  products  of  the  S  K  F 
Ball  Bearing   Company  of  Hartford,   Conn.,   in   Canada. 

The  Burdett  Oxygen  Company  will  begin  operation  of  its 
Oklahoma  plant,  located  at  the  Stock  Yards  station,  Oklahoma 
City,  on  February  15,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  oxygen 
to  users  in  that  territory.  This  is  the  twelfth  plant  installed 
by  the  Burdett  Company  in  the  various  industrial  centers  of 
the  country. 

The  Ryan  Car  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  has  just  acquired  about 
50  acres  of  land  a  short  distance  from  its  present  plant  in  that 
city  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  and 
repair  of  all-steel  freight  cars.  This  company's  present  plant 
will  continue  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  both 
wooden  and  steel  cars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  improvements 
in  the  way  of  new  buildings,  machinery  and  other  facilities  will 
be  between  $300,000  and   $400,000. 

The  United  States  Metallic  Packing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
announces  that  after  a  long  legal  contest  its  patent  No.  914,- 
426,  dated  March  9,  1909,  for  the  King  ring,  has  been  sustained 
by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  seventh 
circuit,  and  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has 
refused  the  petition  of  the  Hewitt  Company  that  it  should 
review  the  action  of  the  court  of  appeals.  The  company's 
patent  is  now  definitely  established,  as  is  also  the  fact  that 
the  Hewitt  Company's  ring,  the  further  manufacture  of 
which  its  suit  was  brought  to  stop,  is  an  infringement  of  its 
rights. 

L.  L.  Cohen,  lately  connected  with  the.  Safety  First  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  prior  to  that,  western 
sales  representative  of  the  Johns-Manville  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  also  Denver,  Colo.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Union  Supply  Company,  with  offices 
at  112  West  Adams  street,  Chicago,  111.  He  succeeds  L.  Mosier, 
retired  on  account  of  poor  health.  The  Union  Supply  Company 
handles  products  of  the  Bryant  Manufacturing  Company,  Globe 
Metal  Company,  William  B.  Anderson  Foundry  Company,  Cen- 
tral Steel  &  Supply  Company  and  the  Wine  Railway  Appliance 
Company. 

Henry  Lindenkohl  was  on  December  1,  1916,  appointed  en- 
gineer of  construction  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Lindenkohl  was 
born  at  Roselle,  N.  J.,  on  December  26,  1883.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  later  entered  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  mechanical  engineer  in  1905.  The  same  year  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  as  inspector  of  new  buildings.  In  1908  he  was  transferred 
to  the  general  building  construction  department  of  the  company 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  engineer  of  construction. 

The  Central  Trust  Company  of  Chicago  announces  a  trustee's 
sale  of  the  property  of  the  Kennicott  company,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.,  the  sale  being  made  by  order  of  the  United  States  District 
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Court  of  Illinois.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  20,000  to  25,000 
tons  of  plate  and  10  tank  cars  per  day.  It  has  been  operated  con- 
tiiuiously  by  the  Contra!  Trust  Company  of  Illinois  as  receiver 
and  trustee,  and  will  be  sold  as  a  going  plant.  It  is  now  work- 
ing on  two  eight-hour  sliifts.  The  property  includes  8  acres, 
with  a  machine  siiop  building,  tank  shop,  car  shop  and  an  annex 
power  house,  ollice  building  with  chemical  lal)oratory  completely 
eiiuippcd,  and  numerous  other  buildings,  shops,  etc.,  as  well  as 
machinery,  tools,  patterns,  etc.,  throughout  the  various  buildings, 
and  materials  and  stock  on  hand  at  time  of  sale.  Bids  for  all 
of  the  tangible  property  and  real  estate  and  improvements  as 
a  single  parcel  (.or  for  any  part  of  the  described  assets)  are 
returnable  before  l-rank  L.  Wean,  referee  in  bankruptcy,  437 
Monadnock  block,  Chicago,  February  14,  at  11  a.  m.  All  bids 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for  25  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  bid. 

Arthur  L.  Humphrey,  first  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  in  accordance 
with  merger  proceedings 
of  the  two  companies, 
anil  will  hereafter  as- 
sume the  executive  re- 
sponsibility of  both  of- 
fices. Mr.  Humphrey 
was  born  in  Erie  county, 
New  York,  but  his  fam- 
ily moved  to  Iowa  when 
he  was  less  than  a  year 
old.  At  the  age  of  14, 
after  the  usual  amount 
of  country  schooling,  he 
struck  out  for  himself, 
passing  successively 
through  the  positions  of 
store-hand,  cow-boy,  sub- 
stitute cook,  machinist 
apprentice,  gang  boss, 
mining  engineer  and  gen- 
eral contractor  —  all  in 
the  new  pioneer  territory 
lying  between  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  the  Pacific  coast.  At  the  age  of  22  he  organ- 
ized a  general  machine  shop  and  foundry  in  Seattle,  which 
afterwards  developed  into  the  present  extensive  Moran  Iron 
Works.  He  then  went  into  railroading  and  became  constructing 
division  foreman  of  the  Mojave  division  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
then  master  mechanic,  and  later  .superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Colorado  Midland.  In  1893  political  urgency,  due  to 
Populistic  activity,  caused  the  business  men  of  Colorado  to  com- 
bine and  combat  that  influence  in  the  Colorado  legislature  by 
electing  a  business  man  to  the  state  legislature.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey was  chosen  and  elected,  serving  two  active  terms,  one 
as  speaker  of  the  house.  He  went  back  to  railway  service, 
however,  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern  in  1899,  and  then 
went  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  in  1903,  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power.  He  became  western  manager  of  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Company  in  1903,  general  manager  in  1905. 
and  vice-president  and  general  manager  in  1910.  Air  brake  and 
block  signal  development  in  the  control  of  railroad  train  move- 
ment has  become  so  inter-related  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point that  closer  co-operation  between  these  two  Westinghouse 
interests  has  been  inevitable  for  some  years,  and  indeed  was 
originally  planned  by  the  late  George  Westinghouse  himself. 
Mr.  Humphrey's  broad  experience  as  a  railroad  man  qualifies 
him  effectively  for  the  new  responsibilities  assumed. 


A.  L.  Humphrey 


Steel  Corporation  Earns  $105,968,347  in  Fourth  Quarter 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  January  30  re- 
ported net  earnings  of  $105,968,347  in  the  final  quarter  of  1916 
and  a  balance  for  common  stock  dividends  in  this  quarter 
alone  which  amounted  to  $16.62  for  each  of  the  508,302  shares. 
The  full  year's  income,  before  accounting  for  sinking  fund 
and  depreciation  requirements,  was  $333,625,086,  an  increase 
of  $203,273,790  over  the  preceding  12  months. 

The  directors  at  their  meeting  declared  the  regular  quar- 
terly dividends  of  134  per  cent  on  the  preferred  and  1^  per 


cent  on  the  common  stock  and  an  extra  dividend  of  1>4   per 
cent  on  the  common. 

The  year's  net  revenue  was  more  than  twice  that  for 
the  next  best  year,  with  $160,964,673,  and  almost  three  times 
as  great  as  1915.  The  last  quarter  by  itself  exceeded  the 
complete  returns  of  1914,  1911,  1908  and  1904.  The  daily 
earnings  of  the  corporation  in  the  last  quarter  were  $1,152,000, 
in  the  third  quarter  $932,000.  in  the  second  $891,000,  and  in 
the  lirst  three  months  $667,000. 

The  balance  available  for  common  stock  dividends,  aggre- 
gating $246,412,218,  was  equal  to  $48.47  a  share.  The  surplus 
after  all  charges  and  dividends  was  $201,945,749,  an  increase 
of  $157,730,032  over  the  preceding  year.  The  results  of  the 
year,  with  comparisons,  are  displayed  in  these  tables: 
Net  E.arnings  by  Months. 

1916.  1915.  1914. 

January  $18,794,912         $1,687,150         $4,941,337 

February 19,196,396  3,638,578  5,655,611 

March    22,722,316  7,132,081  7,397,433 

First  quarter   $60,713,624  $12,457,809  $17,994,381 

April    25,423,676  7,286,409  6,920,879 

May   27,554,899  9,320,576  6,845,823 

June    28,147,473  11,343,070  6,690,894 

Second    quarter $81,126,048       $27,950,055       $20,457,596 

Half  year   141,839,672         40,407,854  38,451,977 

Tuly    $25,650,006       $12,048,218         $7,457,993 

August    29,746,903  12,869,099  7,584,926 

September     30,420,158  13,793,327  7,215,083 

Third   quarter    $85,817,067  $38,710,644  $22,276,002 

October    35,177,393  16,563,854  5,580,533 

November   36,443,543  16,990,968  2,798,385 

December    34,347,411  17,677,966  2,554,249 

Fourth   quarter    $105,968,347       $51,232,788       $10,933,170 

Year     333,625.086       130,351,286         71,668,615 

Income  Account. 

Ouarter  ended. 

, ^ ^ 

Dec.  31, '16.     Sept.  30, '16.     Dec.  31, '15. 

Net  earnings   $105,968,347  $85,817,067  $51,232,788 

Depreciation,  sinking  fund,  etc..  .             9,646,737  10,614,659  10,379,675 

Net   income    96,321,610  75,202,408  40,853,113 

Int.  U.  S.  S.  B.  &  P 5,639,648  5,601,233  5,687,777 

Balance   90,681,962  69,601,175  35,165,336 

Add  to  balance  129,626               794,057 

Dividend,    preferred    6,304,920  6,304,919  6,304,920 

Dividend,  common   6,353,782  6,353,781  6,353,781 

Ext.,  common    8,895,294  5,083,025               

Surplus   69,257,592  51,859,450  23,300,692 

Year's  Earnings. 

1916.  1915.  i914. 

Gross  »$1, 250, 000,000  $726,683,589  $558,414,933 

Net     333,625,086  130,351,286  71,668,615 

Surplus    for    dividend 271,631,895  75,789,175  23,496,768 

Balance  for  common  stock 246,412,218  50,560,695  11,722,909 

*  Estimated,     f  Deficit. 


American  Locomotive  Company 

In  last  week's  issue  announcement  was  made  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company,  held  January  17,  the  following  officers  were 
elected,  efifective  February  1:  Columbus  K.  Lassiter,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  manufacture:  Harry  B.  Hunt,  assistant 
vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacture;  James  D.  Sawyer, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales;  Joseph  "Davis,  vice-president 
and  controller. 

Columbus  K.  Lassiter,  the  newly  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  manufacture,  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany or  its  predecessors  for  twenty-two  years.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works  as  chief 
clerk  to  the  president  of  that  company.  He  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  Locomotive  Company's  plant  at 
Schenectady  (about  1904)  and  served  as  mechanical  expert  for 
about  six  years,  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  plant. 
About  seven  years  ago  he  came  to  New  York  as  general 
mechanical  superintendent,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  ordnance 
committee. 

Harry  B.  Hunt,  asssistant  vice-president  in  charge  of  manu- 
facture, has  been  with  the  company  eight  years.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  and  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1897.  He  spent  eight  years  in  the 
operating  and  mechanical  departments  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
and  held  the  positions  successively  of  mechanical  engineer, 
assistant  mechanical  superintendent  and  assistant  to  the 
general    manager.      Since    he    has    been    with    the    locomotive 
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company  he  has  served  in  the  manufacturing,  engineering  and 
sales  departments,  and  now  returns  to  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment from  the  sales  department. 

James  D.  Sawyer,  the  newly  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  or  its  predecessors  since  1898  and  its 
manager  of  sales  since  1907.  He  was  born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  1875.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1896  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
in  August,  1898.  He  worked  in  various  departments  until  in 
1901,  when  the  American  Locomotive  Company  was  formed, 
he  became  assistant  to  the  second  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales,  with  office  at  Dunkirk.  He  was  transferred  to  New 
York  in  1904  in  the  same  capacity  and  held  that  position 
until  1907,  when  he  was  appointed  manager  of  sales. 

Joseph  Davis,  vice-president  and  controller,  is  promoted 
from  the  position  of  controller,  which  he  has  held  since 
1909.  Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  New  York  in  1875.  He  attended 
high  school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  for  three  years  asso- 
ciated with  the  controller's  office  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
at  .\lbany.  He  later  spent  three  years  in  the  accounting 
department  of  the  New  York- Central  at  New  York  and  then 
left  railway  service  to  run  a  ranch  in  Colorado.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  in  1901  in 
the  accounting  department  and  became  controller  in   1909. 


Berger  Manufacturing  Company  Changes 

The  Berger  Manufacturing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  announces 
the  following  appointments :  R.  W.  Van  Horn,  who  for  the 
past  six  years  has  been  conected  with  the  New  York  branch 
in  charge  of  the  metal  lumber  department,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  home  office  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  building  material 
products'  division.  Previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Berger 
company,  Mr.  Van  Horn  was '  chief  inspector  of  materials  for 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. 

Norman  A.  Hill,  until  recently  efficiency  engineer  for  the 
Dupont  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  formerly  en- 
gaged in  appraisal  work  for  the  public  service  commission  in 
Maryland,  has  been  appointed  efficiency  engineer,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  home  office  of  the  Berger  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Hill  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  later  completed  post-graduate  courses  in  both  Pennsylvania 
and  Columbia. 

P.  V.  Stonerod,  formerly  inspector  of  steel  for  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  and  for  the  past  few  years  connected  with  the 
New  York  branch  in  the  capacity  of  construction  engineer,  has 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sidewalk  light  department,  and 
will  be  located  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

A.  H.  Bromley,  Jr.,  contracting  engineer,  who  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  has  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  Berger  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  the  Cleveland  territory,  has  been  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  sales  department,  and  hereafter  will  be  located 
in  the  Canton  office.  Mr.  Bromley  was  at  one  time  superin- 
tendent of  the  fireproofing  department  of  the  Vulcanite  Paving 
Company,  Philadelphia.  He  was  later  superintendent  and  en- 
gineer for  the  Chas.  L.  Pitts  Company,  contractors,  Newark; 
concrete  engineer  of  the  Guarantee  Construction  Company,  New 
York,  and  estimator  and  engineer  for  the  Corrugated  Bar  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

High  Speed  Steel. — The  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  has  issued  a  folder  descriptive  of  Vasco-Marvel,  a 
semi-high  speed  steel.  The  folder  contains  much  information  of 
interest,  together  with  the  high  speed  steel  standard  classifica- 
tion of  extras  adopted  July  22,  1915. 

Cochrane  Heaters. — The  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works, 
Philadelphia,  has  just  issued  catalogue  No.  710,  a  one  hundred- 
page  booklet  relating  to  the  company's  Cochrane  heaters  for 
steam  power  plant*;.  The  l)ook  takes  up  open  feed-water  heaters 
for  atmospheric  service ;  heaters  and  receivers  for  use  with  ex- 
haust steam  heating  systems;  valve-stack  heaters  (combined 
heater,  separator  and  valve)  ;  metering  heaters  for  determining 
boiler  capacity  and  efficiency,  and  heaters  for  use  with  water 
softeners.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  pictures  showing  the  details 
of  the  heaters  and  the  heaters  in  actual  operation. 
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Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — This  company  is  making 
preliminary  surveys  for  a  proposed  extension  from  Amidon, 
N.  D.,  to  New  England.  It  has  not  definitely  been  decided  to 
build  this  line,  nothing  Having  been  done  beyond  making  the 
surveys. 

.  Florida  Roads  (Electric). — Surveys  are  being  made  for  an 
electric  line,  it  is  said,  to  be  built  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  south  to 
Bradentown  and  Sarasota,  about  55  miles.  J.  Graham,  Braden- 
town,  and  J.  H.  Lord,  Sarasota,  are  said  to  be  interested. 

Georgia  Roads. — Residents  of  Cairo,  Ga.,  are  said  to  be  back 
of  a  project  to  build  a  line  from  Cairo  north  to  Meigs,  thence 
northeast  to  Moultrie,  about  35  miles.  T.  Wright  and  W.  B. 
Roddenbery,   Cairo,  are  interested. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  has  completed  surveys  for 
an  extension  from  Dawson  City,  Ky.,  to  Providence,  approxi- 
mately 17  miles.  The  new  line  will  skirt  the  towns  of  Charles- 
ton, Beulah  and  Dalton. 

Kevvanee  &  Eastern. — The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Illinois  has  granted  a  charter  to  this  company  to  build  a  new 
line  from  a  point  in  Rock  Island  county.  111.,  just  opposite 
Muscatine,  la.,  through  Kewanee,  111.,  to  a  point  near  Streator, 
III.,  a  distance  of  120  miles.  At  present,  however,  only  the 
stretch  from  Kewanee  to  Henry  Junction,  42  miles,  is  planned. 
Contracts  for  this  undertaking  will  be  let  in  the  spring.  J.  D. 
Wardle,  chief  engineer,  Kewanee,  III.  (Mentioned  in  these 
columns  November  3,  1916.) 

Maryland-Pennsylvania  Roads  (Electric). — The  Southern 
Finance  &  Construction  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  entered 
into  a  contract,  it  is  said,  to  build  an  electric  line  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  north  to  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  about  75  miles.  J.  K. 
Parsons,  president,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  R.  B.  Herzer,  secretary, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Monongahela  Valley  Traction. — This  company  plans  to 
build  an  extension  from  Lumberport,  W.  Va.,  via  Ten  Mile 
Creek  to  Dola,  Brown  and  Wallace,  about  9  miles ;  surveys  have 
not  yet  been  made  for  this  line.  The  company  has  completed 
surveys,  but  will  not  build  this  year  an  extension  from  Wolf 
Summit  to  Salem,  8K'  miles.  Plans  are  made  to  build  an  ex- 
tension from  Bridgeport  to  Flemington  and  Phillippi,  20  miles, 
of  which  about  7K'  miles  to  Flemington  will  probably  be  built 
during  1917. 

New  York  Central. — See  description  of  the  Castleton  cut-off 
on  a  preceding  page. 

Savannah  River  Terminal. — This  company  has  located  a  line 
to  be  built  wholly  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  main  line  will  extend  from  the  intersection  of  Mcintosh 
street  and  levee  on  west  to  eastern  boundary  (eastern  corporate 
limits)  on  east,  with  branch  lines  connecting  with  the  Southern 
Railway  and  with  the  August  &  Summerville  in  Washington 
street,  and  a  branch  line  in  Bay  street.  The  grading  and  track 
laying  is  now  being  carried  out  by  company  forces.  C.  A. 
Wickersham.  president,  Atlanta ;  W.  M.  Robinson,  Jr.,  engineer, 
Augusta.     (June  16,  1916,  p.  1353.) 

Western  Maryland. — This  company  will  carry  out  improve- 
ments, it  is  said,  to  provide  a  double  track  line,  nine  miles  long, 
between  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Highfields. 

West  Virginia  Roads. — Contracts  are  reported  let  to  Joseph 
Fuccy  and  to  Dominick  Fuccy,  Weston,  W.  Va.,  to  build  a  line 
from  Camdon-on-Gauley  to  Williams  river,  15  miles.  The  line 
is  to  be  built  for  the  Cherry  River  Boom  &  Lumber  Company, 
Richwood,  W.  Va. 

Winchester  &  Western. — This  company  is  building  a  line 
from  Winchester,  Va.,  west  to  Wardensville,  W.  Va.,  about  35 
miles.  Grading  work  is  reported  finished  on  about  5  miles.  W. 
B.  Cornwell,  president,  Winchester.  Va.  (November  24,  1916, 
p.  967). 
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B.M-TiMoRK,  Md. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  build  a  new 
unc-stoi y  warehouse  40  ft.  wide  by  200  ft.  long,  with  the  neces- 
sary clerical  oftice  at  one  end  of  the  building  at  Thomas  street, 
Baltimore.  The  office  portion  will  be  of  brick ;  the  warehouse 
will  be  of  steel  with  asbestos  protected  metal  siding,  steel  roll- 
ing doors,  slag  roof,  cement  floors  and  concrete  trucking  plat- 
form parallel  with  the  track  nearest  the  warehouse.  The  entire 
track  layout  at  this  location  will  be  revised  and  improved  curva- 
ture with  radii  of  not  less  than  175  ft.  installed. 

C.\STLKTON,  N.  Y. — The  New  York  Central  has  plans  for  a 
bridge  across  the  Hudson  river  below  Castleton.  See  an  accou  t 
of  the  proposed  bridge  and  connecting  railroad  on  a  preceding 
page. 

CoNNELLSviLLE,  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  given  a 
contract  to  David  T.  Riffle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  building  a  new 
freight  station  at  Connellsville. 

G.\LVEST0N,  Tex. — The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  the  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson,  the  Galveston 
&  Houston  Electric  and  the  county  of  Galveston,  through  arbi- 
trators, have  decided  upon  the  type  of  construction  for  the  new 
causeway  spanning  Galveston  Bay,  connecting  the  island  and  the 
mainland,  which  was  badly  damaged  by  the  hurricane  of  a  year 
ago.  There  are  now  28  arches  of  70-ft.  span,  which  were  en- 
tirely undamaged,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  construct  84  ad- 
ditional arches,  each  with  a  span  of  60  ft.  The  arch  structure, 
when  completed,  w-ill  have  a  total  length  of  approximately  two 
miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  undertaking  is  $1,500,000. 
Another  item  of  $140,000  has  been  appropriated  for  repairs  to 
the  Galveston  approach,  but  this  figure  is  subject  to  probable 
reduction.  There  will  be  1,950  tons  of  steel  reinforcing  bars, 
and  about  77,000  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  required.  Bids  will  be 
called  for  in  the  near  future,  but  as  yet  no  definite  date  has 
been  set.  The  Concrete-Steel  Engineering  Company,  of  New 
York  City,  is  the  consulting  engineer. 

La  Grange,  Ga. — The  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  will 
build  a  freight  warehouse,  it  is  said,  and  will  also  improve 
the  driveways,  trackage,  etc.,  at  La  Grange. 

Montreal,  Quebec. — The  Canadian  Northern  expects  to  start 
work  about  February  15  on  a  temporary  station  at  Lagauchetiere 
street,  Montreal.  The  proposed  structure  is  to  be  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta  construction  with  stucco  finish,  two  stories  high, 
106  ft.  wide  and  135  ft.  long.  The  cost  of  this  improvement  will 
be  about  $150,000.  Bids  for  the  work  were  received  on  Jan- 
uary 6. 

Norfolk,  Va. — The  contract  given  recently  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  to  the  A.  M.  Walkup  Company,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va., 
calls  for  building  a  brick  passenger  station  on  York  street,  Nor- 
folk. The  building  is  to  be  two  stories  high,  48  ft.  wide  and 
132  ft.  long.  The  work  is  to  be  started  at  once.  (January  19, 
page  124.) 

Steelton,  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  enlarging  the 
freight  yard  at  Steelton  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  Part  of  this  work 
is  being  carried  out  for  the  use  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
on  land  owned  by  the  steel  company,  and  part  of  the  work  is 
for  the  railroad  on  land  owned  by  the  railroad. 

Superior,  Wis.,  and  Great  Falls,  Mont. — The  Great  Northern 
has  awarded  contracts  to  the  Westinghouse-Church-Kerr  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  for  the  construction  of  a  machine  shop, 
200  ft.  by  288  ft.,  a  power-house,  storehouse,  oil-house  and  miscel- 
laneous buildings  at  Superior;  all  of  the  buildings  will  be  of 
brick  construction  with  concrete  foundation.  This  company  has 
also  given  a  contract  for  a  similar  group  of  buildings  at  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  to  the  Grant  Smith  Company,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Work  is  now  in  progress. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  the  James  McGraw  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the 
construction  of  two  concrete  bridges  over  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $150,000. 

Westwego,  La. — The  Trans-Mississippi  Terminal  Railroad 
contemplates  the  enlargement  of  its  yards  at  Westwego.  The 
company  also  plans  to  transfer  its  roundhouse  and  machine  shops 
from  Gouldsboro,  La.,  to  Westwego. 
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Boston  &  Maine.— The  Commercial  &  Financial  Chronicle  prints 
the  following  outline  of  a  new  tentative  plan  of  reorganization 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine: 

"It  is  proposed  that  the  new  company  shall  issue  $17,962,000 
of  first  preferred  stock,  $3,149,800  of  second  preferred  and 
$39,505,390  of  common  with  a  par  value  of  $100.  Holders  of 
tlie  present  stock  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  would  be  required  to 
pay  an  assessment  either  (a)  through  paying  directly  not  over 
$40  a  share,  for  which  they  would  receive  an  equal  face  value 
of  new  first  preferred  stock,  or  (h)  by  borrowing  the  amount 
of  the  assessment  on  certain  terms  from  the  underwriting  syn- 
dicate, or  (c)  through  surrendering  40  per  cent  of  their  pres- 
ent stock,  retaining  the  other  60  per  cent." 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — This  company  has  sold  to 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  the  National  City  Bank  $25,000,000 
4 J/2  per  cent  general  and  refunding  bonds.  Previously  the 
company  had  sold  $18,089,000  4y^  per  cent  bonds  under  the 
general  and  refunding  mortgage  and  $29,129,800  5  per  cent 
bonds  under  this  mortgage. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Judge  Carpenter,  in  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Chicago,  has  approved  of  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  of  the  suit  brought  by  minority  stock- 
holders against  D.  G.  Reid  and  W.  H.  Moore,  the  terms  of 
which  were  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  12, 
page  80. 

Delaware,  Lackawana  &  Western. — See  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. 

Long  Island. — A  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  Long  Island, 
consisting  of  President  Ralph  Peters,  Herbert  C.  Lakin,  August 
Belmont,  C.  M.  Pratt  and  W.  G.  Oakman,  has  arrived  at  an 
agreement  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  a  plan  of  read- 
justment of  the  finances  of  the  Long  Island.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  owns  $6,797,900  of  the  outstanding  $12,000,000  stock 
of  the  Long  Island.  The  proposals  made  to  minority  stock- 
holders are,  that  the  Long  Island  shall  issue  $5,202,100  5  per 
cent  debenture  bonds  and  issue  approximately  $25,000,000 
common  stock ;  the  Pennsylvania  is  to  take  these  debentures 
and  this  stock  as  payment  at  par  for  advances  made  to  the 
Long  Island  and  is  to  offer  to  minority  stockholders  the  Long 
Island  debentures  par  for  par.  The  debentures  run  for  20 
years.  The  Pennsylvania  agrees  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the 
proposal  only  if  a  satisfactory  amount  of  stock  of  the  Long 
Island  held  by  others  consents  to  the  plan. 

Marshall  &  East  Texas. — This  road,  which  runs  from  Winns- 
boro,  Tex.,  to  Elysian  Fields,  90  miles,  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Bryan  Snyder,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  as 
receiver  on  the  application  of  the  St.  Louis  Trust  Company. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad.— See  Long  Island. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  have 
asked  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  second  dis- 
trict, for  permission  to  buy  the  capital  stock  of  the  Frontier 
Electric  Railway  Company,  which  operates  an  electric  line  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  No  order  has  been  issued 
by  the  commission,  the  case  being  postponed  subject  to  call. 

Virginian  Railway.— Stockholders  have  voted  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  from  $65,000,000  to  $75,000,000.  The  increase  in 
preferred  stock  is  $6,000,000  and  in  common  stock  $4,000,000, 
making  total  authorized  preferred  $35,000,000  and  total  au- 
thorized common  $40,000,000. 

Western  Maryland.— Stockholders  have  unanimously  voted  to 
approve  of  the  merger  of  subsidiary  lines  with  the  Western 
Maryland,  in  accordance  with  the  reorganization  plan  which 
became  effective  February  1. 


Panama  Railroad  Bill  Passed.— The  National  Assembly  has 
passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  branch  line 
of  the  Chiriqui  Railwa3%  from  La  Concepcion  to  the  coast. 
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The  Turning 

of 

the  Tide 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  tabulated  and 
combined  the  earnings  for  December  for  about  half  the  rail- 
road mileage  of  the  country.  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  that  November 
net  earnings  for  some  of  the  eastern 
roads  compared  unfavorably  with  No- 
vember, 1915,  and  it  was  predicted  that  the  December  showing 
would  be  still  more  unfavorable  when  compared  with 
December,  1915.  For  the  120,000  miles  of  road  for  which 
returns  had  been  tabulated  by  the  commission,  revenues  per 
mile  in  December,  1916,  amounted  to  $1,384,  and  in  1915  to 
$1,263,  while  net  revenue  per  mile  was  the  same  in  both 
years — $424;  but  this  average  is  as  favorable  as  it  is  only 
because  roads  in  the  southern  district  are  making  a  remark- 
abl}'  good  showing.  The  average  per  mile  for  the  Southern 
district  was  $429  in  December,  1916,  as  against  $367 
in  1915.  On  the  Eastern  district  the  average  net 
revenue  per  mile  in  December,  1916,  was  $584,  comparing 
with  $669  in  1915.  On  the  northern  Atlantic  seaboard 
December  in  1916  was  a  much  milder  month  than  in  1915. 
The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  which  had  a  serious 
tie-up  of  its  electrical  divisions  in  1915,  made  a  very  much 
better  showing  in  1916,  operating  income  amounting  to 
$1,786,000  this  year  as  compared  with  $323,000  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  if  the  average 
for  the  eastern  roads  includes  the  New  Haven,  as  it  pre- 
sumably it  does,  it  was  helped  to  that  extent  and  still  made 
the  strikingly  unfavorable  comparison  shown.  The  Penn- 
svlvania — lines  east — operating  income  in  1916  was  $3,272,- 
000,  or  $935,000  less  than  in  1915;  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western's  was  $1,071,000,  or  $435,000  less  than  in 
1915;  the  Delaware  &  Hud.son's  was  $513,000,  or  $350,000 
less  than  in  1915.  Not  only  the  eastern  roads  but  also  the 
transcontinentals  are  showing  definitely  the  effect  of  expenses 
mounting  faster  than  revenue.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  operating  income  in  December,  1916,  was  $2,759,- 
000,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1915  of  $772,000;  the 
Southern  Pacific  operating  income  in  December,  1916,  vvas  • 
$2,216,000,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1915  of  $617,000; 
the    Chicago.  Milwaukee    &    St.  Paul  operating  income  was 


$2,608,000  in  December,  1916,  a  decrease  of  $576,000.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  larger  railroad  companies'  annual  reports  commented 
on  the  great  contrast  in  net  earnings  between. the  first  half 
of  the  year  and  the  second  half.  If  present  indications  arg 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
will  show  just  the  reverse  of  these  conditions  for  roads  which 
are  now  l^eing  worked  pretty  well  up  to  the  capacity  of  equip- 
ment and  terminals.  Present  indications  are  that  the  southern 
roads,  with  their  much  greater  margin  Ijetween  capacity  and 
business  offered,  will  continue  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  to  make  a  much  better  showing  in  net 
than  in  the  1916  fiscal  vear. 


A  Sample  of 
Government 
Ownership  ? 


^lost  discussion  regarding  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
that  might  be  expected  from  government  ownership  of  rail- 
way centers  around  the  question  as  to 
how  the  government  would  act  if  it 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  railroad 
operation.  A  great  many  advocates  of 
government  ownership  base  their  argu- 
ments on  the  assumption  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
government  would  manage  its  railway  affairs  very  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  it  usually  manages  the  other  aft"airs 
entrusted  to  it.  The  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  war  department  of  the 
United  States,  has  recently  acquired  the  ownership  of  the 
Manila  Railroad,  operating  some  500  miles  in  the  islands 
and  at  its  first  opportunity  to  show  how  it  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  administration  it  has  appointed  a  politician  in- 
stead of  a  railroad  man  as  president  of  the  road.  Eugene  E. 
Reed,  who  has  been  placed  in  this  important  position,  has 
been  for  the  past  year  secretary  of  commerce  and  police  of 
the  Philippine  government,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
[)osition  by  President  Wilson.  We  do  not  i)retend  to  know 
anything  about  his  personal  qualifications  for  the  position 
but  the  outline  of  his  career  as  published  in  the  Congressional 
Directory  does  not  indicate  the  kind  of  experience  which 
would  best  fit  him  for  the  office  of  a  railroad  president.  In 
his  younger  days  he  was  for  several  years  in  the  contract- 
ing business  and  later  was  a  train  despatcher  for  the  Boston 
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&  Maine,  l)ut  since  1899  his  principal  business  seems  to  have 
l)ocn  i)olitics.  lie  was  for  four  >'ears  an  alderman  in  Man- 
iliester,  N.  II.,  five  times  mayor  of  the  city,  for  several  more 
\ears  a  national  Congressional  comniitteenian  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Si.xty-third  Congress.  rossil)ly  this  appoint- 
ment is  some  evidence  as  to  what  the  government  would  do 
under  a  plan  of  government  ownership  in  this  country. 


the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  incomplete  reports  already 
issued  to  show  the  danger  of  creating  an  entirely  incorrect 
impression  regarding  railway  investments  in  the  mmds  of 
the  pui)lic  which  it  will  take  years  to  remove.  The  invest- 
ment credit  of  the  entire  country  is  at  stake  in  the  making  of 
these  valuations.  For  this  reason  particularly,  the  commis- 
sion should  consider  this  question  from  the  broad  standpoint 
of  public  policy  and  in  the  light  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
credit  of  the  railways. 


THE  BROAD  VIEW  OF  VALUATION 


ALTHOUGH  many  railway  men  have  felt  that  the  valua- 
tion question  is' of  interest  only  to  the  engineer,  lawyer 
and  accountant,  it  is  Incoming  more  generally  realized  that 
it  is  of  direct  concern  to  every  one  connected  with  a  road, 
either  as  an  emjiloyee  or  as  an  investor.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  gave  evidence  of  its  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  problem  by  sitting  as  a  body  during  all  of 
last  week  to  hear  the  ai)peals  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic  and  the  Texas  Midland  from  the  tentative  valuations 
which  have  been  made  on  the  properties  of  those  roads. 
While  the  amounts  involved  in  these  two  roads  are  relatively 
small  when  compared  with  the  total  railway  investment  of 
the  entire  country,  the  principles  which  the  commission  will 
lay  down  in  these  cases  will  establish  precedents  which  will 
also  apply  to  other  roads.  Since  the  authorities  are  prac- 
tically agreed  that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  appeal  from 
the  valuations  fixed  by  the  commission  until  the  rights  of  the 
carriers  are  threatened  in  some  later  action  in  which  these 
figures  may  be  used,  the  commission  is  sitting  practically  as 
a  court  of  last  resort  and  its  responsibility  in  this  matter  is 
thereby  increased. 

Railway  men  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  evident 
desire  of  the  director  of  the  division  of  valuation  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  fair  with  the  roads  in 
their  treatment  of  this  difficult  problem.     However,  the  di- 
vision of  valuation  has  been  unfortunate  in  some  of  the  men 
who  have  been  assigned  to  it  as  advisers,  as  these  men  have 
come  to  this  work  with  pronounced  anti-corporation  convic- 
tions and  little  or  no  knowledge  of  practical  railway  condi- 
tions, although  these  conditions  frequently  outweigh  methods 
which  might  seem  more  feasible  theoretically  in  determining 
the  program  of  construction,  and  likewise  the  methods  of 
reproducing  a  property.     The  division  of  valuation  has  also 
been  harassed  by  the  state  commissions,  who  have  insisted  on 
being  heard  on  all  points  and  have  become  the  open  op- 
ponents of  the  railways  throughout  the  investigations.    These 
commissions  have  contended  at  all  times  for  the  lowest  possi- 
ble valuations,  sharing  none  of  the  responsibilities   of  the 
national  commission  to  protect  the  investments  of  the  public 
m  railway  property.     Last  week  in  Washington  the  carriers 
maintained   with   much   force   that  the   tentative   valuations 
which  have  been  served  on  the  carriers  do  not  comply  with 
the  law  in  several  important  respects  and  are  seriously  in- 
complete.   While  these  reports,  as  originally  submitted,  were 
only  tentative  and  were  presented  to  bring  out  those  points  in 
which  they  are  deficient  it  is  vital  that  the  commission  exert 
every  effort  to  make  them  complete.     Much  as  further  delay 
is  to  be  deplored,  it  is  more  important  that  the  reports  be 
correct  when  issued  finally  and  the  fact  that  further  time 
must  elapse  if  the  present  tentative  valuations  are  to  be  cor- 
rected should  not  lead  the  commission  to  place  its  approval 
on  incomplete  reports. 

Whether  the  commission  is  required  to  determine  the  final 
value  for  the  property  of  each  carrier,  as  the  roads  contend, 
or  is  only  required  to  report  the  elements  of  value,  as  the 
division  of  valuation  now  interprets  the  law,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  inventories  be  complete.  The  issuance  of  an 
incomplete  report,  even  though  unintentionally,  serves  to  in- 
jure the  credit  of  a  road  just  as  much  as  though  the  figures 
were  too  low  for  any  other  cause.     One  has  only  to  point  out 
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PERFECT  PASSENGERLTRAIN  SERVICE 

CIR(TJL.A.R  of  instruction  for  passenger  conductors  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  noticed  in 
another  column,  is  worthy  of  attention  on  all  roads.  To  any 
conductor  who  wishes  to  improve  himself,  this  circular  has 
a  great  variety  of  suggestions;  and  some  superintendents  will 
wish  to  copy  it.  The  frequent — or  even  the  infrequent — is- 
suance of  circulars  in  this  way  is  of  questionable  propriety. 
This  one  is  noticed  here — and  is  commended — because  of 
the  good  things  which  it  contains  and  the  fitting  language 
in  which  they  are  dressed. 

The  circular  has  brought  out  a  number  of  interesting 
novelties.  (The  more  commonplace  paragraphs  are  omitted 
from  our  reprint.)  The  very  first  paragraph  is  somewhat 
novel,  calling  to  the  attention  of  conductors  the  fact  that 
high-cost  cars  call  for  correspondingly  high-class  men. 
Usually  this  is  assumed  to  be  understood;  but  it  is  not 
understood,  and  needs  to  be  emphasized.  What  is  more 
incongruous  than  an  elegant  car,  filled  with  elegant  pas- 
sengers, and  a  conductor  (or  a  brakeman)  who  is  far 
below  par  in  his  dress  and  appearance?  This  is  to  be  seen 
almost  every  day.  Second-quality  service  is  not  always  so 
obvious  as  second-quality  clothes;  but  it  may  be  even  more 
harmful  to  business.  New  uniforms  and  new  (or  more 
active)  brains  are  needed  on  many  fine  trains.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  circular  order  calls  for  high  grade  trainmasters 
to  correct  faults  of  this  kind.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  train- 
masters will  now  have  a  first-class  starting  point  from  which 
to  inculcate  a  good  deal  of  profitable  thinking. 

"The  duties  .  .  .  are  delicate  .  .  .  demanding 
good  judgment  and  tact  .  .  ."  This  is  not  news;  suc- 
cessful and  popular  conductors  manifested  these  qualities 
50  years  ago.  But  what  a  task  to  cultivate  them!  It 
would  be  easy  to  name  a  hundred  trainmasters  today  who 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  tact  can  be  taught, 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  only  by  example.  A  small  percentage 
of  passenger  trainmen  are  tactful;  they  lift  their  caps  to 
ladies,  as  called  for  in  this  circular,  and  in  other  ways  show 
that  they  are  civilized;  but  why  is  this  .quality  neglected  by 
the  other  large  per  cent?  These  conductors  who  are  born 
polite  set  good  examples;  why  are  not  conductors  of  common 
clay  made  to  imitate  these  good  examples? 

"Inform  passengers  as  nearly  as  possible  of  length  of 
delays  .  .  ."  This  modern  rule — which,  in  the  ancient 
days  prior  to  1910,  was  only  an  unwritten  rule,  and  ex- 
isted, even  in  that  crude  state,  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
best  conductors — is  now  in  effect  (on  paper)  on  all  the 
principal  lines;  but  how  well  is  it  observed?  If  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  can  carry  it  out  with  even  a  moderate  degree 
of  satisfaction,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  motion  picture, 
a  la  Steve  Hill,  showing  the  process  in  actual  life.  On  a 
first  class  road,  near  New  York,  on  a  recent  evening,  a 
hundred  passengers  sat  in  a  standing  train  for  about  an 
hour  without  hearing  a  word  of  authentic  information  as 
to  why  they  were  held  there,  or  whether  the  delay  was  to 
last  an  hour,  or  all  night.  After  a  tirne  some  boys  got  out 
and  prowled  around  in  the  dark  and  gathered  a  few  scraps 
of  information.  The  trouble  with  that  conductor,  apparently, 
was  that,  not  knowing  himself  how  long  he  was  to  be 
delayed,   he   failed   to  appreciate  that   it   was   his   duty  to 
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tell  the  passengers  that  he  did  not  know,  and  why  he  was 
ignorant.  And  yet  that  conductor  receives  probably  $125  to 
$175  a  month.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  pay  be 
raised,  10  or  20  per  cent,  so  as  to  get  smarter  men;  but 
a  cynic  at  the  editor's  elbow  observes  that  increases  like 
that  are  being  made;  but  that  it  is  very  bad  form  in  such 
dealings  to  say  anything  about  the  quality  of  the  services 
rendered!  And  it  is  specially  bad  form  to  suggest  any- 
thing in  regard  to  differences  of  qualifications  of  different 
men. 

To  get  trainmen  to  want  to  try  to  carry  out  rules  of  this 
kind  is  the  special  desideratum — and  to  feel  such  a  dsire 
with  some  degree  of  permanency  and  faithfulness.  Occa- 
sional flashes  of  intelligent  devotion  to  duty  are  common 
enough;  but  what  passengers  want  to  see  is  the  evidence 
that  a  circular  like  Mr.  Davis'  is  a  matter  of  every-day, 
businesslike  activity  on  all  railroads.  As  intimated  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  article,  the  circular  under  dis- 
cussion is  welcomed  as  a  fresh  and  useful  contribution  to 
good  discipline.  Presumably,  it  was  needed,  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio;  but  as  to  certain  other  roads  the  evidence  of  the 
need  is  overwhelming  and  undisputed.  It  is  evident,  every- 
where, that  ideals  of  passenger  train  service  are  high;  and 
also  that  high  ideals  are  very  difficult  of  attainment. 


THE  RAILWAY'S  REDUCED  PART  OF  THE 
RAILWAY  DOLLAR 

""PHE  railway  companies  of  the  United  States  after  paying 
■*■  operating  expenses  and  taxes,  have  retained  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  especially  during  the  last  six  years,  a 
smaller  part  of  their  total  earnings  than  was  ever  the  case 
before  since  complete  statistics  regarding  their  operations 
and  results  have  been  kept.  This  remarkable  and  significant 
fact  is  disclosed  by  analysis  of  statistics  for  the  last  26  years 
published  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  an- 
nual report  for  the  calendar  year  1916. 

The  commission  in  its  report  presents  a  large  table  which 
gives  statistics  regarding  the  operation  of  the  railways  and 
their  results  for  the  years  1891-1916,  inclusive.  These  sta- 
tistics include,  among  other  things,  figures  regarding  annual 
operating  revenues,  operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  net  oper- 
ating income.  Net  operating  income  is  simply  what  the  roads 
have  left  after  paying  their  operating  expenses  and  taxes  and, 
therefore,  is  the  total  amount  which  they  can  use  in  paying 
interest  and  dividends,  and  can  spend  on  improvements  made 
from  earnings.  The  percentage  of  operating  income  to  total 
operating  revenues  is,  therefore,  a  very  interesting  and  illu- 
minating figure.  When  in  a  given  year  it  is  30  per  cent, 
for  example,  it  means  that  in  that  year  the  railways  were 
able  to  keep  out  of  each  dollar  they  earned  30  cents  to  be 
used  in  paying  interest  and  dividends  and  in  making  im- 
provements. When  it  is  25  per  cent  it  means  that  they  were 
able  to  keep  only  25  cents  out  of  each  dollar  they  earned  for 
these  purposes. 

The  statistics  which  the  commission  publishes  show  that 
the  percentage  of  operating  income  to  total  operating  revenues 
has  varied  during  the  last  26  years  from  a  maximum  of  32.13, 
which  was  reached  in  1902,  to  a  minimum  of  22.65,  which 
was  reached  in  1914.  Figures  for  individual  years  are  not, 
however,  so  instructive  as  those  for  periods  of  years.  There- 
fore, the  commission  has  divided  its  statistics  into  periods  of 
five  years.  The  following  table  is  made  up  of  figures  taken 
from  the  statistics  given  by  the  commission,  except  that  the 
commission  does  not  give  either  the  percentage  of  operating 
expenses  and  taxes,  or  that  of  net  operating  income,  to  total 
operating  revenues. 

Since  the  nation's  entire  system  and  policy  of  railway  regu- 
lation are  under  discussion  at  this  time,  the  natural  dividing 
line  in  this  table  is  afforded  by  the  figures  for  1906.  It  was 
in  that  year  that  the  Hepburn  act,  which  first  established 


effective  Federal  regulation,  went  into  effect,  and  it  was 
rapidly  following  its  enactment  that  most  of  the  drastic 
railway  legislation  of  the  various  States  was  adopted.  The 
figures  show  at  a  glance  that  the  ratio  of  net  operating  income 
to  total  earnings  steadily  declined  from  the  time  that  effec- 
tive regulation  began  to  be  applied  in  1906  until  the  phe- 
nomenal and  unprecedented  increase  of  railway  traffic  in 
1916.  The  period  1891-1895  was  one  of  panic  and  extreme 
commercial  depression,  and  a  very  large  mileage  of  railways 
became  bankrupt,  but  even  in  that  period  the  ratio  of  net 
operating  income  to  operating  revenue  averaged  almost  29^ 
per  cent.  During  the  next  five  years,  1896-1900,  conditions 
improved,  and  the  ratio  of  net  operating  income  to  total  earn- 
ings increased  to  30.64  per  cent.  During  the  next  five  years 
the  prosperity  of  the  railways  was  still  greater,  and  the  ratio 

Amounts    and    Percentages    of    Total    Operating    Revenues    Going    to 
Operating  Expenses  and  Taxes  and  to  Net  Operating  Income. 


H 

1891 $1,096,761,395 

1892 1,171,407,343 

1893 1,220,751,874 

1894 1,073,361,797 

1895 1,075,371,462 

Total,  5  years  $5,637,653,871 

1896 $1,1?0.169,376 

1897 1,122,089,773 

1898 1,247,325,621 

1899 1,313,610,118 

1900 1,487,041,814 

Total,  5  years  $6,320,239,702 

1901 $1  588,526,037 

1902 1,726,380,267 

1903 1,900.846.907 

1904 ], 975. 174, 091 

1905 2,082,482,406 

Total,  5  years  $9,273,409,708 

1906 $2,325,765,167 

1907 2,589.105,578 

1908 2,440,638,832 

1909 2.473.205,301 

1910 2,812,141,575 

Total,  5  years  $12,640,856,453 

1911 $2,852,854,721 

1912 2,906,415,869 

1913 3,193,117,831 

1914 3,111.396,422 

1915 2,956,193,202 

Total,  5  years  $15,019,978,048 

1916 $3,370,789,396 
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$765,167,988 
815,051.491 
864,435,988 
769,539,596 
765,552,848 

69.76 
69.58 
70.81 
71.68 
71.19 

$331,593,407 
356,355,852 
356,315,886 
303,822,201 
309,818,614 

30.24 
30.42 
29.19 
28.32 
28.81 

$3,979,747,911 

70.59 

$1,657,905,960 

29.41 

$812,959,835 
795.662,608 
861,801.500 
903,306,631 

1,009,760,784 

70.68 
70.91 
69.10 
68.77 
67.91 

$337,209,541 
326,427,165 
385,524,121 
410,303,487 
477,284,030 

29.32 
29.09 
30.90 
31.23 
32.09 

$4,383,491,358 

69.36 

$1,936,748,344 

30.64 

$1,081,341,642 
1,170,714,184 
1,315,388,421 
1,400,592,607 
1,454,076,831 

68.10 
67.87 
69.29 
70.9.1 
69.89 

$507,184,395 
555,666,083 
585,458,486 
574,581,484 
628,405,575 

31.90 
32.13 
30.71 
29.09 
30.11 

$6,422,113,685 

69.25 

$2,851,296,023 

30.75 

$1,611,662,886 
1,828,828,189 
1,794,956,937 
1,740,563,218 
1,985,674,819 

69. 3U 

70.64 
73.54 
70.38 
70.65 

70.90 

$714,102,281 
760,277,389 
645,681,895 
732,642,083 
826,466,756 

30.70 
29.36 
26.46 
29.62 
29.35 

$8,961,686,049 

$3,679,170,404 

29.10 

$2,084,641,376 
2,155,149,063 
2,363,254,586 
2,406,711,343 
2,227,981,123. 

73.07 
74.15 
74.01 
77.35 
75.39 

$768,213,345 
751,266,806 
829,863,248 
704,685,079 
728,212,079 

26.93 
25.85 
25.99 
22.65 
24.61 

511,237,737,491 

74.82 

$3,782,240,557 

25.18 

$2,349,758,852 

69.71 

$1,021,030,S44 

30.29 

of  net  operating  income  to  total  earnings  advanced  to  30.75 
per  cent.  In  the  entire  15  years,  from  1891  to  1905  inclusive, 
there  were  only  six  years  when  the  ratio  of  net  operating 
income  to  total  operating  revenues  was  less  than  30  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  10  years,  1906-1915,  the  only 
year  in  which  the  ratio  of  net  operating  income  to  total  oper- 
ating revenues  was  as  much  as  30  per  cent  was  the  very  year 
in  which  effective  regulation  began,  viz.,  1906.  As  the  table 
clearly  shows,  before  effective  regulation  was  adopted  the 
ratio  of  net  operating  income  to  operating  revenues  was 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  while  from  1906  to  1915  it 
rapidly  declined,  and  in  the  five  years  1911-1915  inclusive, 
it  was  only  25  per  cent. 

Its  decline  was  arrested,  as  already  indicated,  by  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  traffic  in  1916,  and  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  this  was  a  year  of  record-breaking  prosperity 
for  the  railways.  Measured  by  the  proportion  of  their  total 
earnings,  which  they  were  allowed  to  keep  for  interest,  divi- 
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(li'nds,  eti.,  liowcviT,  it  was  not  ii  year  of  rt'iord-Uri'aking 
pro.s|H'rity  fur  tlu-m.  The  ratio  of  their  net  opi-ratiiig  income 
to  their  total  earnings  was  SO. 29  per  cent.  Tliis  was  just 
ahout  what  it  averaj^ed  chirinj;  tlie  15  years  from  IS^l-UX).'^, 
and  was  le.^s  than  it  was  in  KS92,  1898,  1899,  1^)00,  1901, 
m()2,  19().i  or  1900.  Furthermore,  the  year  1910  was  an 
ahnormal  one.  For  reasons  with  which  all  railway  officers 
are  familiar,  o|KTating  ox|)enses  were  kej)t  lower  relatively 
to  total  earnings  than  possibly  could  l)e  done  indeluiitely. 
During  recent  months  the  ratio  of  operating  exj)enses  to  earn- 
ings has  been  increasing,  and  undoubtedly  the  ratio  of  net 
operating  income  to  total  earnings  will  be  consideraldy  less 
in  the  h.^^cal  \e;ir  I'M  7  tlian  it  was  in  the  fiscal  vear 
1910. 

The  trenil  of  net  operating  income  is  a  gocxl  test  of  the 
soundness  of  tiie  position  of  the  railways.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  obvious  tliat  the  operating  expenses  and  taxes  of  a  busi- 
ness concern  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  increasing  faster  than 
its  total  earnings  without  it  sooner  or  later  coming  to  grief; 
and.  of  course,  to  say  that  the  ratio  of  net  operating  income  to 
total  ojXTating  revenues  is  declining  is  simply  another  way  of 
saying  tliat  the  operating  expenses  and  taxes  of  the  railways 
are  increasing  faster  in  proportion  than  their  total  earnings. 
The  trend  of  net  operating  income  has  the  advantage,  as  a 
test  of  the  soundness  of  the  position  of  the  railways  that  it 
does  not  raise  such  disjjuted  (juestions  as  the  reasonableness 
of  railway  capitalization  or  the  reliability  of  reports  regard- 
ing the  investment  in  road  and  equipment. 

Why  has  the  ratio  of  the  operating  income  to  total  earnings 
been  declining?  The  answer  is  afforded  by  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  percentages  of  total  earnings  which, 
period  by  period,  have  been  paid  out  to  labor  in  wages,  for 
other  operating  expenses  (chiefly  for  the  purchase  of  fuel, 
equipment,  supplies,  etc.)  and  in  taxes. 

Percentages    of    Total    Earnings    Going    to    Labor,  Other  (Operating 
Expenses,    Taxes    and    Operating    Income 

1891-189S   1896-1900   1901-1905  1906-1910   1911-1915 

Labor     * 40.03            39.92  40.67  t43.40 

Other  operarinp  expenses        25.82           26.22  26.80  27.19 

Taxes 3.22              3.51              3.11  3.43  4.23 

Operating  income    29.41            30.64           30.75  29.10  25.18 

Total     100.00  100.00         100.00  100.00 

•Statistics  of  employees'  compensation  not  reported  prior  to  1895. 

t  Returns  for  1915  do  not  include  about  20  of  the  larger  systems  who 
failed  to  report  number  and  compensation  of  employees.  The  percentage 
showing  labor  charge  is  therefore  based  upon  returns  for   1911  to  1914  only. 

This  table  shows  that  the  percentages  of  total  earnings  that 
have  been  paid  out  for  labor,  for  other  operating  expenses 
(equipment,  supplies,  fuel,  etc.)  and  for  taxes  have  all  been 
increasing,  while  the  part  of  their  total  earnings  whicli  the 
railways  have  been  able  to  keep  for  interest,  dividends  and 
improvements  has  been  declining.  Relatively  the  largest  in- 
creases have  been  in  the  items  of  labor  cost  and  taxes,  and 
the  increase  in  taxes  has  been  relatively  the  largest  of  all. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  believes  that  no  data  which  ever 
have  been  published  indicate  more  clearly  and  conclusively 
the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  railway  credit,  the  reduction  in 
railway  development,  and  the  inadequacy  of  railway  facili- 
ties indicated  by  the  recent  shortage  of  cars  and  congestion 
of  traffic  than  do  the  foregoing.  Let  us  try  to  sum  up  the 
true  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  figures  for  the 
10  years  ending  with  1905,  and  the  10  years  ending  with 
1915.  During  the  10  years  ending  with  1905  the  railway 
companies  were  able  to  retain  to  use  in  paying  interest  and 
dividends,  and  in  making  improvements,  30.71  cents  out  of 
ever}-  dollar  they  earned.  During  the  10  years  1906-1915 
inclusive,  they  were  able  to  retain  for  the  uses  mentioned 
only  26.97  cents  out  of  every  dollar  they  earned.  This  was 
a  reduction  of  3.74  cents  per  dollar  of  earnings.  This  dif- 
ference may  seem  small,  but  when  it  is  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  entire  railroad  industry  it  becomes  a  matter  of 


iiiormous  importance.  If  during  the  10  years  ending  with 
I'M  5  tlie  railways  had  been  allowed  to  retain  3.74  cents  more 
tiian  they  actually  were  out  of  each  dollar  they  earned — in 
other  words,  the  same  amount  relatively  that  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  in  the  10  years  preceding — their  average  net 
operating  income  in  the  10  years  from  1906  to  1915  would 
have  been  over  $103,000,000  per  year  greater  than  it  was. 
J'iiis  would  have  paid  a  return  of  5  per  cent  on  an  additional 
investment  of  over  $2,000,000,000. 

In  other  words,  if  the  regulating  autliorities  and  the  tax 
gatherers  liad  allowed  the  railways  to  retain  during  the  10 
vears  since  effective  regulation  was  begun  as  large  a  portion 
of  their  total  earnings  as  they  retained  in  previous  years  the 
extension  and  development  of  the  railways  probaljly  would 
not  have  been  arrested,  and  the  recent  "car  shortage"  and 
traffic  congestion  would,  undoul)tedly,  have  been  far  less 
serious. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Procedure  Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Grounds  of 
Proof  in  Rate  Cases.  By  C.  R.  Hillyer,  LL.B.,  LL.M.  44  pp.  +  51 
pp.  -{-  24  pp.  6  in.  X  9  in.  Paper  cover.  Published  by  La  Salle 
Extension   University,    Chicago.      Price   $1.10,   postpaid. 

This  is  a  useful  handbook,  the  nature  of  which  is  well  in- 
dicated by  the  two  titles.  It  is  one  of  a  dozen  books  on 
cognate  subjects,  used  in  the  educational  courses  of  the  insti- 
tution by  which  it  is  published.  The  author  was  formerly  an 
attorney  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  his 
work  gives  evidence  of  the  value  of  his  experience  there.  His 
style  is  lucid  and  strong  and  there  are  lists  of  test  questions 
at  the  end,  by  which  anyone  using  the  book  can  review  his 
reading.  The  24-page  section  contains  the  authoritative  rules 
of  practice  issued  by  the  commission  in  ]March,  1916. 

General  Foremen's  Association  Proceedings.  Edited  by  William  Hall,  secre- 
tary, Winona,  Minn.  148  pages.  Illustrated.  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound 
in   paper.     Published  by  the  association. 

This  is  the  official  report  of  the  tw'elfth  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Railway  General  Foremen's  .Association 
which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111.,  August 
29,  30,  31,  and  September  1.  It  contains  an  address  by 
Frank  AIc]SIanamy,  chief  inspector  locomotive  boilers.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  which  the  locomotive  in- 
spection rules  were  discussed.  The  following  subjects  were 
also  considered  in  a  very  thorough  manner:  Car  Depart- 
ment Problems,  Counterbalance  of  the  Steam  Locomotive, 
Fitting  up  Frames  and  Binders,  Classification  of  Locomotive 
Repairs  and  the  Relation  of  Foremen  to  the  Men  under 
Them. 

In  the  paper  discussing  the  counterbalancing  of  loco- 
motive driving  wheels  the  method  followed  by  various  rail- 
roads in  doing  this  work  is  given  in  detail. 

Fuel  .-Issocicition  Proceedings.  Edited  by  J.  G.  Crawford,  secretary,  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  Chicago,  111.  355  pages.  Illustrated.  6  in. 
by  9  in.  Bound  in  paper  and  leather.  Published  by  the  association. 
Price,    paper   bound,    50   cents;    leather    bound,    $1. 

This  is  the  official  proceeding  of  the  eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association,  which 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111.,  May  15,  16, 
17  and  18.  It  contains  a  thorough  discussion  on  the  following 
subjects:  Powdered  Coal,  Storage  Coal,  Fuel  Stations,  Front 
End  Grates  and  Ash  Pans,  Care  of  Locomotives  with  Re- 
lation to  Fuel  Economy,  Coal  Distribution  Record  System, 
the  Functions  of  a  Railroad  Fuel  Inspector,  the  Human  Fire- 
man, the  Influence  of  an  Intimate  Knowledge  of  Coal  on  Fuel 
Economy  Efforts  of  Enginemen  and  Others.  Interpretation 
of  Coal  Analysis  With  Special  Reference  to  Non-Combusti- 
bles, AMiat  the  Transportation  Official  can  do  to  Promote 
Fuel  Economy,  and  a  paper  by  S.  M.  Felton,  president, 
Chicago  Great  Western,  on  the  Fuel  Problem,  Past  and 
Present. 
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COMPARISONS  OF  MONTHLY   OPERATING 
EXPENSES 

New  York. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Rail^\'ay  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  by  J.  H.  Hop- 
kins, entitled  "A  Monthly  Analysis  of  Operating  Expenses," 
which  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  January  5, 
1917,  for  I  believe  that  the  prompt  and  thorough  analysis 
of  monthly  operating  expenses  is  a  question  which  should 
have  the  continuous  attention  of  executive  officers.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  transportation  expenses,  which  are  the 
most  difficult  to  control,  and  it  is  the  further  development 
of  Mr.  Hopkins'  plan  for  analyzing  these  expenses  on  the 
division  that  I  wish  to  discuss. 

The  major  portion  of  transportation  expenses,  represent- 
ing the  direct  cost  of  operation,  cannot,  like  maintenance 
expenses,  be  controlled  in  advance  by  appropriation.  The 
business  must  be  handled  if  and  when  offered — often  with- 
out regard  to  expense — and  it  is,  therefore,  of  prime  impor- 
tance that  expensive  practices  should  be  brought  promptly 
and  automatically  to  the  attention  of  the  division  superin- 
tendent, so  that  he  may  establish  the  cause  and  locate  the 
responsibility  as  between  man  or  machine,  method  or  fa- 
cility. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  monthly  analysis  of  transpor- 
tation expenses  on  the  division  should  be  divided  into  three 
steps:  first,  the  separation  of  the  44  primary  transportation 
accounts  into  two  groups — which  may  be  termed  overhead 
and  operation;  second,  a  summary  of  the  expenses  of  each 
group  so  that  the  superintendent  can  get  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  net  results  without  wading  through  a  mass  of 
detailed  figures;  and  third  the  analysis  of  the  fluctuations  in 
the  items  of  each  group  as  compared  with  the  previous  month 
and  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year  by  means  of  sup- 
plementary statements  or  performance  sheets. 

In  order  to  make  the  grouping  complete  as  between  over- 
head and  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  subdivide  a  few  of  the 
accounts  which  contain  items  belonging  to  each  group ;  but 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  accompanying  summary,  which 
requires  no  further  subdivision  of  the  primary  accounts  than 
the  division  of  the  expenses  of  train  operation  and  train  sup- 
plies and  expenses  as  between  freight  and  passenger  service, 
has  been  found  satisfactory. 

With  transportation  expenses  for  the  month  thus  summa- 
rized, the  first  two  steps  in  our  study  are  complete,  and  we 
are  ready  for  the  third  and  most  important  step,  the  analysis 
of  the  results  for  the  month  compared  with  last  month  and 
the  same  month  of  last  year,  and  the  determination  of  the 
causes  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  different  items.  While  the 
comparison  with  a  year  ago  is  interesting  and  useful  in  con- 
nection with  the  results  for  the  year  or  period,  it  is  not  as 
effective  as  the  comparison  with  last  month  in  keeping  track 
of  changes  in  organization  or  in  efficiency  of  operation. 
These  changes  should  be  the  subject  of  investigation  when 
thev  occur,  and  any  necessary  allowances  for  different  climatic 
conditions  can  be  made  more  easily  for  a  month  than  for  a 
year  ago. 

So  far  as  the  analysis  of  the  overhead  expenses  on  the 
division  is  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  is  gained 
by  putting  the  different  items  on  the  unit  bases  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hopkins.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
fluctuations  in  these  expenses  from  month  to  month  and  the 
fluctuations  in  the  units  suggested;  in  other  cases  there  is 
verv  little  relation,  so  that  the  unit  costs  would  often  be  mis- 


leading. Furthermore,  the  actual  change  in  organization  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month  is  the  chief  point  of  in- 
terest and  the  superintendent  should  be  close  enough  to  his 
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Transportation  Expenses 


Primary   Accounts 


Sumtruiry 


Superintendence   )  Superintendence  and  Dis- 

Despatching    Trains J      patching    

Station  Employees   ^ 

Weighing,  Inspection  and  De- 

murrage  Bureaus Utation  Service 

Coal  and  Ore  Wharves ( 

Station      Supplies     and     Ex- 
penses     J 

Yard      Masters      and      Yardl 

Clerks    I 

Yard      Switch      and      Signal  r Yard  Organization    

Tenders    I 

Yard  Supplies  and  Expenses-^ 

Signal   and    Interlocking   OpO 

eration     

Crossing  Protection   Lf^^cc;-,.     u >  .,.•  j     I 

Drawbridge  Operation f     S  3  Service  °"    '""^ 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Op-         ^^"*'  Service    

eration   J 

Stationery    and    Printing Stationery  and  Printing.  . 

Total  Organization... 

Insurance    ^ 

Clearing   Wrecks    

Damage  to  Property I 

Damage    to    Live    Stock    on  I  ^          T^                   ,  ^         . 
Right-of-Way rLoss,  Damage  and  Casual- 
Loss  and  Damage — Freigiit..  *'^^    

Loss  and  Damage — Baggage .  i 
Injuries  to  Persons J 

Operating    Joint    Yards    and"| 

Terminals — Dr 

Operating    Joint    Yards    and 

Terminals— Cr.    ...    Ljoint   Facilities    

Operating    Joint    Tracks    and 

Facilities — Dr | 

Operating   Joint    Tracks    and  j 

Facilities — Cr ^ 

Other  Expenses Other   Expenses    

Total  Overhead 


^  Overhead 


388     Enginehouse  Expenses —         ^ 

Yard    U      ■     , 

400     Enginehouse   Expenses—  r  Enginehouse   Expenses. .  , 

Train    J 


^Train  Operation — Freight. 


Train  Enginemen 

Train  Motormen    

Fuel  for  Train  Locomotives. 

Train  Power  Produced 

Train  Power  Purchased 

Water  for  Train  Locomotives 

Lubricants  for  Train  Loco- 
motives     

Other  Supplies  for  Train  Lo- 
comotives   

Trainmen    


Train  Enginemen   

Train  Motormen 

Fuel  for  Train  Locomotives. 

Train  Bower  Produced 

Train  Power  Purchased ^ 

Water  for  Train  Locomotives  'Train    Operation — Passen- 

Lubricants    for    Train    Loco-  I      ger   

motives   I 

Other  Supplies  for  Train  Lo- 
comotives     J 

Trainmen    

Train  Supplies  and  Expenses — 

Freight    Miscellaneous  Expenses- 
Freight  Cars   


:-  Operation 


402     Train  Supplies  aad  Expenses — 

Passenger  Miscellaneous  Expenses —    I 

Passenger  Train  Cars. 


Yard  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men    

Yard  Enginemen   

Yard  Motormen    

Fuel    for   Yard   Locomotives. 

Yard  Switching  Power  Pro- 
duced    

Yard  Switching  Power  Pur- 
chased    

Water  for  Yard  Locomotives 

Lubricants  for  Yard  Locomo- 
tives     

Other  Supplies  for  Yard  Lo- 
comotives     


>.Yard    Locomotive    Opera- 
tion     


403     Operating   Sleeping   Cars ^ 

408  Operating     Floating     Equip-  U,. 

mem f  Miscellaneous  Operation. . 

409  Express   Service    


Total  Operation 


Total  Transportation   Expenses. 


.jsn 
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oruani/.alion  ti>  know  in  ju.^l  wlial  station,  or  any  otlu-r  la- 
cil.tv,  the  chanjic  ocmrroil.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  tlic  actual 
flurtuation  in  loss,  dainagi-  and  casualties,  joint  faiililics, 
and  other  o.xpcn.sos,  as  coniparod  with  the  previous  month, 
that  should  In.*  investigated  without  rei^ard  to  the  i)usiness 
hamlled  during  the  month. 

So  far  as  the  expenses  of  operation  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  fluctuation  of  the  different  items  compared  with  the 
previous  month  or  the  same  month  of  last  year  throws  little 
light  on  the  subject  without  reference  to  the  appropriate  units 
of  work  |)erformed.  In  other  w'ords,  each  one  of  these  items 
should  he  put  on  an  appropriate  unit  basis,  and  any  lluc- 
tuations  in  the  unit  cost  for  the  different  j)eriods  should  i)e 
investigated. 

For  this  purpose,  the  following  supplementary  statements 
have  been  found  of  value: 

Eni^iitclioiise  Expenses:  Statement  showing  the  cost  of 
labor  anil  material,  number  of  engines  handled,  and  cost  per 
engine  handled  at  each  roundhouse  for  the  current  month 
comparetl  with  last  month  and  the  same  month  of  last  }car. 

Train  Operation — Freight:  Statement  for  the  division, 
showing — 

(a)  The  cost  of  locomotive  service  (accounts  392  to  399, 
inclusive)  per  locomotive  mile. 

(b)  The  cost  of  locomotive  service — trainmen  (account 
401)  and  total  train  operation — freight  per  train 
mile,  and 

(c)  The  cost  of  train  operation — freight  per  1,000  gross 
ton  miles, 

compared  wifh  the  same  items  for  last  month  and  the  same 
month  last  year. 

Of  the  various  items  under  operation,  train  operation — 
freight  is  the  hardest  to  control,  and  on  divisions  where  op- 
erating conditions  are  difficult  and  there  is  excessive  over- 
time, it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  keep  a  detailed  record 
of  wages,  overtime,  and  gross  ton  miles  by  individual  freight 
trains,  which  may  be  summarized,  daily  or  weekly,  as  de- 
sired, by  classes  of  trains  and  engine  districts.  In  this  way 
the  superintendent  and  trainmasters  can  keep  in  close  touch 
from  day  to  day  with  the  expenses  of  freight  train  operation, 
and  any  unusual  overtime  or  extra  train  service  will  be  local- 
ized and  brought  immediately  to  their  attention. 

The  extent  to  which  the  analysis  of  fuel  consumption  in 
both  freight  and  passenger  train  service  can  be  carried  de- 
pends upon  the  accuracy  and  detail  of  the  fuel  accounting. 
\\'here  reasonably  accurate  information  is  available,  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  allocate  the  fuel  consumption  in 
freight  service  to  individual  locomotives  and  trains,  and  in- 
clude the  expense  on  the  statement  described  above. 

Train  Operation — Passenger:  This  item  is  much  easier 
to  control  than  freight  train  operation,  as  most  passenger 
trains  run  on  a  fixed  schedule  and  there  is  usually  little,  if 
any,  overtime  in  connection  with  the  service.  A  general 
statement  for  the  division,  however,  showing  the  cost  per 
locomotive  mile,  train  mile  and  gross  ton  mile  or  car  mile, 
similar  to  that  described  under  train  operation-freight,  will 
be  found  useful. 

Yard  Locomotive  Operation:  A  statement  for  the  division 
showing — 

(a)  The  cost  of  yard  locomotive  operation  (accounts 
378  and  380  to  387,  inclusive)  per  yard  switching 
locomotive  mile,  and 

(b)  The  cost  of  yard  locomotive  operation  per  100 
freight  train  car  miles, 

compared  with  the  previous  month  and  the  same  month  of 
last  year.  Where  further  analysis  is  desirable,  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  prepare  a  daily  statement,  by  differ- 
ent yards,  giving  the  wages  of  enginemen,  yard  conductors 
and  brakemen;  the  yard  switching  locomotive  miles;  and  the 
total  cars  handled;  with  a  weekly  summary  showing  the  cost 
per  locomotive  mile  and  per  car  handled. 


Train  Supplies  and  Expenses — Freight  and  Passenger: 
W  hile  these  items  can  be  checked  in  a  general  way  through 
the  unit  cost  per  freight  car  mile  or  passenger  train  car  mile, 
there  are  so  many  dissimilar  items  entering  into  this  account, 
such  as  grain  doors,  detouring  trains,  cleaning  cars,  icing 
( ars,  etc.,  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  detailed  state- 
ment prepared  each  month  showing  the  different  items  and 
the  comj^arison  with  the  previous  month  and  the  same  month 
of  last  year. 

Miscellaneous  operation,  which  includes  operation  of  float- 
ing eijuipment,  sleeping  cars,  and  express  service,  is  not  an 
item  of  great  importance  on  most  railroads  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  omitted  from  the  present  discussion. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  any 
analysis  of  transj)ortation  expenses  should  recognize  the  dis- 
tinction between  those  items,  representing  the  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  direct  operation,  which  fluctuate  normally  from 
month  to  month  with  the  appropriate  units  of  work  per- 
formed, and  which  should,  therefore,  be  put  on  a  unit  basis 
and  studied  accordingly;  and  those  items  which  do  not  have 
this  close  relation  to  traffic,  and  of  which  the  actual  fluc- 
tuations from  month  to  month  should  be  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation. Executive  Officer. 

DUTY  OF  DRIVERS  AT  HIGHWAY  GRADE 
CROSSINGS 

New    Orleans,    La. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  statement,  recently  printed,  that  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  the  driver  of  an  automobile  is  required  by  statute, 
in  all  cases  to  come  to  a  full  stop  before  crossing  over  a  rail- 
road track,  is  erroneous.  The  courts  in  Louisiana  have  fre- 
quently held — as  indeed  they  have  in  other  States — that  the 
duty  to  stop,  look  and  listen  is  an  important  one,  and  in  some 
suits  they  have  applied  the  rule  rigidly.  A  recent  case  in  this 
state  was  that  of  Gerolman  vs.  Terminal  Company.  The  prin- 
ciple of  law,  and  a  long  standing  one,  is  that  a  plaintiff  who 
sues  a  railroad  for  damages  for  injury  at  a  crossing  must  show 
that  he  had  stopped,  looked  and  listened,  where  such  precau- 
tion was  necessary;  otherwise  he  cannot  recover  for  injuries 
sustained  by  being  struck  by  a  train.  This,  of  course,  is 
reasonable. 

But  a  court  decision  is  not  a  statute.  There  are  innumer- 
able cases  where,  as  on  a  broad  prairie,  and  where  there  is 
only  a  single  track,  and  trains  are  infrequent,  no  stopping  or 
listening  is  necessary;  and  where  the  most  cautious  person  can 
by  the  use  of  his  eyes,  be  fully  assured  of  complete  safety 
without  even  slackening  his  speed.  The  question  of  what 
should  be  done  under  these  circumstances  rarely,  if  ever, 
finds  its  way  into  the  courts.  No  accidents  happen.  The 
accidents  happen,  and  the  question  of  what  i&  a  reasonable 
precaution  arises,  where  there  is  some  little  difficulty  iv. 
assuring  oneself  as  to  whether  or  not  a  train  is  approaching. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  court  reports  will  recall,  however, 
that  the  judges  often  deal  very  tenderly  with  the  careless 
driver.  If  there  is  the  least  evidence  that  the  engineman  of 
the  train  could  have  done  anything  more  than  he  did  do; 
or  if  the  injured  person  is  a  young  child  or  where  there  is 
a  general  sentiment  in  the  community  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany ought  to  be  made  to  do  something  different  from  what 
it  is  doing  in  the  way  of  safeguards,  the  matter  will  be  left 
to  a  jury;  and  juries  always  take  care  to  see  that  the,  poor  ( ?) 
automobilist  shall  have  his  treasury  replenished  from  the 
fat  (?)  treasury  of  the  railroad  company. 

No  State,  I  believe,  has  passed  any  statute  requiring  a  stop 
always  to  be  made  at  crossings.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  statute  could  be  formulated  in  workable  shape.  There 
are  cities  and  towns  which  have  adopted  ordinances  requiring 
stops  at  all  crossings  at  all  times.  They  should  tell  the  world 
how  they  go  about  enforcing  such  a  rule.  E.  F.  S. 


Steel  Coach   for   the   Delaware  &  Hudson. 


Steel  Coaches  and  Baggage  Cars  for  D.  &  H. 

Two  Designs  of  Coaches  Differ  Chiefly  as  to  Seating 
Arrangement ;  Baggage  Cars  Have  Ventilating  Openings 


MANY  noteworthy  features  of  design  are  found  in  an 
order  of  cars  for  passenger  train  service,  recently  put 
in  service  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  which  included 
nine  coaches  built  by  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  and 
nine  coaches  and  six  baggage  cars  built  by  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Company.     Data  concerning  these  cars  will  be 


section  being  24  and  of  the  main  compartment,  66  persons. 
In  the  construction  of  the  underframe,  a  combined  cast 
steel  platform  and  double  body  bolster  is  used.  The  double 
center  sills  are  of  the  fishbelly  type,  26  in.  deep  at  the  center, 
with  5/ 16 -in.  web  plates,  set  18  in.  center  to  center.  The 
cover  plates  are  7/16-in.  by  30-in.  with  33^-in.  by  3^-in. 


Floor  Plan  of  D.  &  H.  Coach  with  Smoking  Room 


found  in  Table  I,  and  a  comparison  of  the  cars  with  others 
of  similar  type  in  Table  II. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  nearly  all  the  details  of  the 
coaches  from  the  two  builders  are  the  same,  but  a  change  has 
been  made  in  the  seating  arrangement,  the  cars  built  by  the 


by  3^-in.  angles  riveted  to  the  outside  of  the  web  plate  at  the 
top  and  to  both  inside  and  outside  at  the  bottom.  The  cross- 
bearers  are  built  up  of  a  cast  steel  section  riveted  to  the  web 
plates  on  either  side,  further  secured  by  top  plates  5 -in.  by 
3/2-in.  extending  across  the  cover  plates  and  under  the  angles 


-80- 


S68^  Truck  Centers i+s 8'0- 


Floor  Plan  of  D.  &  H.  Coach  with  Smoking  Compartment 


Barney  &  Smith  Company  having  a  smoking  room  accom- 
modating six  persons  and  seats  in  the  main  portion  of  the 
car  for  78  passengers,  while  one  end  of  the  cars  built  by  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  is  partitioned  off  to  form 
a  smoking  compartment,  the  seating  capacity  of  the  smoking 


which  form  the  bottom  of  the  center  sills,  to  which  the  cross- 
bearers  on  either  side  are  riveted.  The  side  sills  are  angles 
6-in.  by  4-in.  by  ^-in.  riveted  to  the  crossbearers  and  body 
bolsters,  and  the  floor  beams  are  6-in.  8-lb.  channels,  riveted 
to  M-i"    pressed  angle  brackets  on  the  web  plates  and  side 
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sills.  In  the  cars  built  by  the  Barney  &  Smith  Conijiany,  a 
false  floor,  made  of  1/16-in.  plate,  is  secured  directly  to  the 
floor  beams  and  above  this  the  wooden  floor  stringers  are 

Table   I. — Weights   and  Dimensions   of   New    Cars    for   the    Delaware 
&  Hudson 


Cars 
Coach 
Coach 


Dead      Seating 
weight,  capacity 

Total      lb.  per  , ^^ ^ 

weight,    passen-  Smo-     Length 

lb.  gar  Coach  ker        inside 

.146,200     1,740     78       6     71ft.  11^  in. 

.138.710     1,541      66     24     71  ft.  11 7/$  in. 

..110,440      60  ft.    0      in. 


Truck 


Type 
Six-wheel 

Six-wheel      5  in.  by    9  in 
Four-wheel  6  in.  by  11  in 


Journals 
5  in.  by    9  in. 


of  the  car  is  formed  by  2j/2-in.  by  Zyj-in.  by  3/16-in.  angles 
riveted  to  the  flanges  of  the  platfonn  casting.  The  floor 
stringers  are  riveted  to  the  false  floor  and  supporting  angles. 
The  side  posts  of  the  cars  built  by  the  Barney  &  Smith 
Company  are  of  a  flanged  U-section,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings, while  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  employs 
two  channel  sections  of  pressed  steel,  with  the  flanges  turned 
toward  each  other  to  form  the  posts.  In  both  designs  pressed 
sections  are  used  to  form  the  window  casings.  The  end 
posts  are  built  up  of  Z-bars  and  pressed  steel  shapes.  A  belt 
rail  j/j-in.  by  4-in  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  car  body, 


The   Six- Wheel  Truck 


¥ 


Table  II. — Comparative  Data  on  Steel  Coaches. 
Dead 
weight, 
Seat-  lb.  per 
Total     ing     pas-  Length 

weight,  capa-    sen-              over  Type  of 

Railroad                                          lb.       city      ger           end  sills  truck 

D.  &   H.   Co 146,200     84     1,740     72  ft.  8 '/i  in.  Six-wheel 

D.   &  H.   Co 1,38,710     90     1,541      72  ft.  8^  in.  Six-wheel 

Boston   &   Maine 120,000     88     1,364     70  ft.  3"^  in.  Four-wheel 

Pennsylvania     120,000     88     1,364     70  ft.  Four-wheel 

New  Jersey   Central 115,800     78     1,480     63  ft.  Four-wheel 

New    Haven    131,000     88     1,488     70  ft.  6      in.  Six-wheel 

Canadian  Northern    140,000     84     1,670     72  ft.  6      in.  Six-wheel 

New  York  Central 142,000     84     1,690     70  ft.  Six-wheel 

placed.    The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  makes  use 

of  3 -in.   by  2  3/2 -in.   by  ^-in.   angles,   fastened  to  brackets 


and  a  pressed  steel  belt  rail  stiff ener  extends  between  the  side 
posts  under  the  window  stools.  The  side  posts  are  fastened 
at  the  top  to  Z-bar  side  plates  which  carry  the  lower  deck  car- 
lines,  the  latter  being  pressed  steel,  of  channel  section.  Be- 
tween each  of  the  carlines  is  a  1^-in.  by  1^-in.  by  3/16-in. 
angle  which  serves  as  an  additional  support  for  the  lower 
deck  roof.  The  inner  ends  of  the  lower  deck  carlines  and 
roof  supports  are  fastened  to  an  angle  iron  which,  with  the 
carlines,  supports  the  deck  posts,  which  are  similar  in  sec- 
tion to  the  side  posts.  A  pressed  steel  channel  with  unequal 
legs  is  riveted  to  the  top  of  the  deck  posts  and  carries  the 
upper  deck  carlines,  in  which  the  side  post  section  is  again 


Baggage  Car  with  Special  Provision  for  Ventilation 


resting  on  the  floor  beams  to  furnish  a  support  for  the  false 
floor  at  the  level  of  the  center  sill  cover  plates.  The  longi- 
tudinal floor  support  l)etween  the  body  bolsters  and  the  end 


repeated.     Midway  between  the  carlines  are  placed  2-in.  by 
2-in.  by  3/16-in.  angle  iron  roof  supports. 

In  the  framing  at  the  end  of  the  body,  structural  shapes 
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arc  used,  the  corner  po.'^t.'^  heinj;  6-in.  Z-har.s,  weighing;  15.7- 
Ib.  per  ft.,  while  each  (lcx)r  post  is  formed  of  two  O-in.  chan- 
nels, weighing  10.5-11).  per  ft.,  riveted  together  through  the 
webs.  Between  the  comer  posts  and  dcxjr  jwsts  is  an  inter- 
nieiliate  post,  for  which  a  4-in.  8.2-lb.  Z-bar  has  been  used. 
The  end  posts  and  corner  posts  are  fastened  at  the  top  to  a 
6-in.  channel,  to  the  inside  flange  of  which  the  bulkhead 
plate  is  attached.  A  5-in.  channel  extends  between  the  end 
deck  posts.  The  buffer  beam  is  a  built-up  member,  supported 
by  the  platfonn  casting,  the  outside  being  fonned  of  a  7-in. 


sections,  one  connected  to  an  angle  iron  riveted  to  a  stiffen- 
ing plate  which  extends  across  the  body  end  posts,  the  other 
extending  up  to  the  deck  plate.  The  posts  and  the  side  plate 
art"  joined  by  3-in.  by  2-in.  angle  irons;  light  anj^e  irons  sup- 


Roof 


4%&2: 


Cross-section  of  the  Steel   Coaches 

channel.  The  vestibule  comer  posts  are  Z-bars,  while  at  each 
side  of  the  end  door  opening,  6-in.  I-beams  of  special  section, 
weighing  23.8-lb.  per  ft.  are  used.  To  the  upper  end  of 
each    of   these   posts    are   fastened   two   channels    of    5-in. 


Cross-section  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Baggage  Car 

port  the  vestibule  ceiling  and  2-in.  angles  form  the  framing 
for  the  end  of  the  upper  deck. 

The  side  and  end  sheathing  is  ^-in.  thick.  The  upper 
deck  roof  sheets  are  of  No.  14  sheet  steel  and  the  lower  deck 
roof  of  No.  16  sheet  steel,  both  having,  welded  joints.  The 
insulation  in  15  of  the  coaches  is  3 -ply  %-in.  Salamander, 
which  is  held  in  position  by  spring  steel  bands.  In  three 
of  the  coaches  3 -ply  Linofelt  has  been  used.  The  flooring 
is  of  Flexolith  cement,  laid  over  Chanarch  flooring,  the  color 
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matching  the  lower  sides  of  the  coach.  The  interior  of  the 
coaches  is  finished  in  imitation  of  grained  mahogany,  with 
green  Agasote  headlining  in  nine  coaches  and  gray  Agasote 
in  nine  coaches.  The  seats,  except  in  the  Pullman  smoking 
room,  are  the  Walkover  type,  made  by  the  Hale  &  Kilbum 
Company,  covered  with  "Chase"  plain  green  plush  seat 
covering  in  the  coach  end,   and   Pantasote  in  the  smoking 


^s^ji^:^_ioj'jii 


direct  acting  steam  car  thermostat,  while  five  cars  have  the 
Chicago  Car  Heating  Company's  vapor  system.  The  Safety 
Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company's  underframe  type  electric 
light  equipment  has  been  applied  to  18  cars,  while  the  other 
six  cars  have  Stone-Franklin  underframe  type  electric  light 
equipment.  The  coaches  have  the  Garland  exhaust  ven- 
tilators,   while    the    baggage    cars    are    equipped    with    the 


Side  Framing  of  the  D.  &  H,  Coaches 


compartment.     The  seats  in  the  Pullman  smoker  are  known 
as  the  English  type,  covered  with  Spanish  leather. 

The  baggage  cars  are  similar  in  general  design  to  the 
coaches,  except  that  Z-bars  have  been  used  for  the  side  posts, 
instead  of  pressed  steel  shapes.  The  interior  finish  of  the 
baggage  cars  is  steel,  the  color  conforming  to  the  require- 


Standard  type.  The  window  fixtures  were  supplied  by  the 
O.  M.  Edwards  Co.  The  draft  gear  on  all  the  cars  is  the 
Miner  friction,  type  A-3-P  with  Sharon  quadruple  shear 
couplers.  The  buffer  is  the  Miner  friction  type  B-10.  West- 
inghouse  type  P  S  brake  equipment  is  used  with  one  18-in.  by 
20-in.  brake  cylinder. 

The  coaches  are  carried  on  six-wheel  Commonwealth  cast 
steel  trucks  with  a  wheel  base  of  11  ft.  The  bolsters  are 
carried  on  full  elliptical  springs  of  the  usual  type.  The 
equalization  system  consists  of  semi-elliptical  springs  placed 
over  the  boxes  and  connected  through  short  center  pivoted 
cast  steel  equalizers.  The  wheels  are  36-in.  in  diameter  and 
the  journals  5-in.  by  9-in.  The  truck  complete  weighs 
22,080  lb. 

The  trucks  for  the  baggage  cars  are  the  Commonwealth 
Steel  Company's  four-wheel  cast  steel  truck  which  has  a 
wheel  base  of  8-ft.  On  these  cars  the  wheels  are  36-in.  and 
the  journals  6-in.  by  11-in.  The  weight  of  the  truck  is 
16,600  lb.  Double  refined  iron  has  been  specified  for  the 
equalizers  on  the  four-wheel  trucks.  On  both  the  four-wheel 
and  the  six-wheel  trucks,  the  American  Brake  Company's 
design  of  vertical  lever  clasp  brake  has  been  used. 


Interior  of  One  of  the  Coaches  Looking  Toward  the  Pullman 

Smoker 

ments  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Double  wood  floors 
have  been  used  and  the  insulation  is  3 -ply,  No.  3  Linofelt. 
These  cars  have  fresh  air  inlets  opening  behind  the  steam 
pipe  at  both  sides  and  ends  of  the  car. 

The  heating  equipment  in  19  of  the  cars  is  the  Consoli- 
dated Car  Heating  Company's  thermo  vapor  system,  with 


Increased  Fares  and  School  Holid.a.ys.  —  Lord  Bess- 
borough,  chairman  of  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast, 
addresses  the  following  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph: — "I 
have  lately  received  a  good  number  of  letters  from  those  in- 
terested in  schools  pointing  out  the  great  hardship  which  they 
consider  will  be  imposed  upon  teachers  and  parents  of  pupils 
by  the  SO  per  cent  increase  in  the  fares.  Surely  the  obvious 
reply  is  that  the  number  of  holidays  in  all  schools  should  be 
curtailed.  A  beginning  might  be  made  by  knocking  out  the 
Easter  holidays,  at  which  time  I  think  railways  will  be  fully 
occupied.  That  time  at  their  respective  schools  could  be  de- 
voted to  giving  boys  from  15  and  upward  a  thorough  initial 
training  for  whatever  military  duties  they  may  be  eventually 
called  upon  to  perform,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  a  like  train- 
ing in  one  or  more  of  the  many  national  services  now  being 
so  admirably  performed  by  women." — Railway  Gazette.  Lon- 
don. 
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WASHINGTON   CORRESPONDENCE 

U  \si' im;ic.n.    |).    I.,    l-i-lini:n\    (>,    I'M". 

1.  ('.  (\  Wams  Jruisniciio.N  Ovkr  Car  Intkkchanc.k 

Commissiomr  H.  (".  Hall  of  the  Intor.'^tak'  Coniirn'ra!  Coni- 
niissiou  oxplaiiu'il  at  a  hearing  before  tlie  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  February  1  just  what 
the  eommission  wishes  in  the  way  of  additional  authority  over 
the  exihange,  interchange  and  return  of  freight  cars  in  ac- 
corihuue  with  its  recommendatiiHi  in  its  annual  report  to 
Congress.  Mr.  Hall  made  it  clear  that  although  the  commis- 
sion had  decided  it  had  suftkient  power  to  issue  the  order  of 
lanuarv  21  prescribing  a  partial  code  of  car  service  rules,  in 
its  opinion  it  would  still  recjuire  a  considerable  grant  of  power 
from  Congress  to  enable  it  to  deal  adequately  with  car  short- 
age and  car  congestion.  Mr.  Hall  said  that  although  the 
commi.'^sion  was  able  to  issue  this  order  under  tlie  general 
powers  conferred  by  the  act,  tlie  law  obviously  provides  no 
machiner}-  for  dealing  with  a  crisis  or  an  emergenc}'  because 
it  reciuires  a  hearing  and  >U)  days"  notice,  and  the  Esch  bill, 
H.  R.  20.>52,  whivh  was  drafted  by  the  commission,  ])ro.vides 
for  giving  the  commission  i)lenary  power  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency  to  suspend  the  rules  and  issue  such  directions  as 
mav  be  required  to  deal  with  the  situation.  He  said  the 
commission  considered  it  important  to  have  the  car  service 
rules  tiled  as  tariffs  and  subject  to  complaint  just  as  rate 
tariffs  are  and  it  attached  special  importance  to  the  emergency 
powers.  The  emergency  provision  of  the  Esch  bill  is  as 
follows : 

"Whenever  the  commission  shall  be  of  opinion  that  an 
emergenc}-  exists  in  respect  of  the  supply  or  use  of  cars  for 
transportation  of  property,  the  commission  shall  have,  and 
it  is  hereby  given,  authority,  either  upon  complaint  or  upon 
its  own  initiative  without  complaint,  at  once,  and,  if  it  so 
orders,  without  answ-er  or  other  formal  pleading  by  the 
interested  carrier  or  carriers,  and  with  or  without  notice, 
hearing,  or  the  making  or  filing  of  a  report,  according  as 
the  commission  may  determine,  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
anv  or  all  rules,  regulations,  or  practices  then  established 
with  respect  to  car  service  for  such  time  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  emergency  as  may  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mission, and  also  authority  to  make  such  just  and  reasonable 
directions  with  respect  to  car  service  during  the  emergency  as 
in  its  opinion  will  best  meet  the  emergency  and  promote 
operation  of  car  service  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the  people. 
The  directions  of  the  commission  as  to  car  service  during 
emergency  may  be  made  through  and  by  such  agents  or 
agencies  as  the  commission  shall  designate  and  appoint  for 
that  purpose.'" 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  it  is  beyond  human  foresight  to  formu- 
late car  service  rules  in  advance  which  will  exactly  fit  the 
occasions  that  frequently  arise  and  that  in  such  times  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  the  commission  to  send  a  commissioner, 
inspectors  or  other  representatives  to  places  where  serious 
conditions  exist  and  to  take  such  action  on  the  ground  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
rules  should  not  be  changed  except  as  tariffs  are  changed.  He 
said  that  with  such  pow-ers  as  would  be  conferred  by  the  bill, 
the  situation  would  not  depend  on  the  good  faith  of  the  car- 
riers, which  was  shown  in  dealing  w'th  the  congestion  at  the 
eastern  ports  a  year  ago,  but  which  had  not  been  shown  by 
some  of  the  roads  during  the  present  situation.  Regarding 
the  objection  made  by  the  railroads  that  the  proposal  would 
make  violations  of  the  rules  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $5,000, 
Mr.  Hall  thought  that  the  rules  might  be  made  to  provide  for 
penalties  such  as  those  now  provided  for  in  the  car  service 
rules. 

A  member  of  the  House  committee  asked  if  it  would  not 
be  a  good  thing  to  give  the  commission  power  to  order  the 
purchase  of  more  cars.     Mr.   Hall  thought  that  this  plan 


would  be  of  doubtful  i)roi)riety,  at  least  until  the  inadequacy 
of  tlie  present  su|)pl\'  has  been  demonstrated.  He  said  many 
|.eopIe  think  that  there  are  enough  cars  in  the  country  if  they 
(an  be  properly  handled,  but  that  nobody  knows,  and  that 
there  are  a  great  many  rea.sons  for  the  "car  shortage"  other 
than  shortage  of  cars.  He  also  said  in  reply  to  a  question, 
that  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  commission  itself  to  make 
use  of  embargoes  and  it  also  might  go  so  far  as  to  order  an 
industrv  to  load  cars  to  maximum  capacity  under  penalty  of 
not  being  furnished  with  the  cars  demanded.  Rei)resentatives 
of  the  State  commissions  also  urged  the  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  Interstate  ("onimerce  Commission  to  give  it  jurisdiction 
over  car  interchange. 

>i<     *     * 

I.N'TKKSTATI-:     CoMMEIiCE    COMMISSION     Co-OPEKATKS    WiTH 

State  Authorities 

In  its  decision  to  grant  the  petitions  of  the  attorney  general 
of  Texas,  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  and  many 
shippers  of  the  state  for  a  reopening  of  the  Shreveport  rate 
case,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  attempting  to 
carry  out  its  ideas  for  securing  more  co-operation  with  the 
state  commissions  in  cases  involving  a  conflict  between  intra- 
state and  interstate  rates  and  commission  jurisdictions,  which 
were  outlined  by  Chairman  JMeyer  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  his  address  before  the  National  Asso- 
sociation  of  Railway  Commissioners  and  also  in  the  com- 
mission's annual  report  to  Congress.  The  commission  points 
out  in  its  report  that  it  had  made  every  effort  to  give  every 
interested  party  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  case  which 
has  been  pending  before  the  commission  for  over  four  years 
and  it,  therefore,  declines  the  petition  for  a  vacation  of  its 
order  in  the  case,  but  it  points  out  that  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Texas,  which  had  heretofore  refrained  from  any 
participation  in  the  proceedings,  now  wishes  to  become  a 
party  and,  the  commission  says,  the  desirability  of  co-opera- 
tion with  the  state  authorities  is  obvious. 

The  commission  also  calls  attention  to  extracts  from  its 
annual  report  in  which  it  pointed  out  that  it  had  not  reached 
out  in  any  spirit  of  aggression  to  attempt  to  control  the  intra- 
state rates  in  Texas  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
had  no  co-operation  from  the  Texas  commission.  In  its 
report  to  Congress  the  commission  asked  for  legal  authority 
to  co-operate  with  state  commissions  in  efforts  to  reconcile 
upon  a  single  record  the  conflicts  between  the  state  and  inter- 
state rates  without  abdication  of  any  federal  authority  to 
finally  control  questions  affecting  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. While  the  contest  between  the  advocates  of  state 
regulation  and  those  who  are  attempting  to  bring  about  ex- 
clusive federal  regulation  of  rates  is  being  waged,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is,  therefore,  occupying  a  middle 
ground  and  attempting  to  do  what  it  can  to  reconcile  the 
present  conflict  of  authority. 

Another  opportunity  for  co-operation  between  a  state 
commission  and  the  interstate  commission  was  afforded  by  a 
case  before  the  Louisiana  Railroad  Commission  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Louisiana  lines  to  advance  their  state  rates  to 
remove  discriminations  complained  of  by  cities  in  Mississippi. 
At  a  hearing  begun  on  Januar}^  17  Examiner  George  S. 
Gibson  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  present 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Louisiana  commissioners  and  was 
given  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  Exam- 
iner Giljson  had  previously  been  taking  testimony  in  a  case 
brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  city 
of  Natchez,  Miss.,  involving  the  same  Louisiana  rates  in  their 
relation  to  interstate  rate  adjustment  and  in  appearing  before 
the  Louisiana  commission  he  announced  that  the  interstate 
commission  had  sent  him  to  do  whatever  might  be  in  his 
power  in  developing  the  facts  necessary  for  a  proper  deter- 
mination of  the  case  in  connection  with  the  cases  pending 
before  the  interstate  commission.     He  said  that  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission  would  probabl}-  have  formall}-  inter- 
vened in  the  proceedings,  had  the  power  to  do  so  been  con- 
ferred on  the  commission  by  law,  but  that  under  the  law 
it  could  only  take  part  in  the  state  case  in  an  informal 
manner. 

A  New  Adamson  Bill  Reported 

A  bill  designed  to  supplement  the  Adamson  law  by  pro- 
viding for  such  emergencies  resulting  from  wage  controversies 
as  that  encountered  last  summer  and  which  may  arise  again 
in  the  near  future,  but  without  provision  for  a  compulsory 
postponement  of  strikes  pending  an  investigation,  has  at  last 
been  agreed  on  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  was  introduced  into  the  House  by 
Chairman  Adamson  on  Monday  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  be- 
lieved it  may  pass  the  House  and  be  referred  to  the  Senate. 
It  also  authorizes  the  President  to  take  over  railroads  for 
military  purposes.  The  bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday. 

The  Senate  committee,  which  has  been  unable  to  agree  on 
a  bill,  has  held  no  meetings  for  several  days  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  Chairman  Newlands,  but  it  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  administration  has  recognized  the 
impossibility  of  enacting  a  law  to  make  strikes  illegal  pending 
.an  investigation  and  that  the  Senate  will  await  action  on  the 
House  bill. 

The  new  Adamson  bill,  H.R.  20752,  presents  many  modi- 
fications from  the  bill  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Adamson. 
It  amends  the  Newlands  railroad  arbitration  law  by  provid- 
ing that  whenever  a  controversy  shall  arise  between  any  em- 
ployer and  his  or  its  employees  which  cannot  be  settled 
through  mediation  and  conciliation  or  by  arbitration  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  act,  the  President  shall  be  notified  by 
.the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  and  shall  there- 
upon add  to  the  board  four  members,  two  from  representa- 
tives of  employees  and  two  from  representatives  of  railroad 
officials,  and  to  the  board  as  thus  temporarily  constituted  the 
■controversy  shall  be  immediately  referred.  The  board  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  controversy  and  within  three  months  submit  to  the  Presi- 
>dent  a  report  of  its  findings  of  fact  and  a  recommendation  for 
a  settlement,  which  shall  be  published.  The  board  may  hold 
hearings  and  shall  have  power  to  require  by  subpoena  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
papers,  etc.  There  is  no  provision  for  giving  effect  to  the 
findings  of  the  board,  but  publicity  and  the  representation 
.of  the  public  by  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  are 
relied  upon  to  give  force  to  its  recommendations. 

Section  2  contains  the  important  provision  that  "any  per- 
son or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  and  willfully  obstruct  or 
retard,  or  aid  in  obstructing  or  retarding,  the  passage  of  the 
United  States  mail,  or  any  carriage,  horse,  driver  or  carrier 
carrying  the  same,  or  the  orderly  conduct  or  movement  in 
-the  United  States  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  the 
-orderly  makeup  or  movement  or  disposition  of  any  train,  or 
the  movement  or  disposition  of  any  locomotive,  car  or  other 
vehicle,  on  any  railroad  in  the  United  States  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  for  every  such  offense  shall  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized,  when- 
ever in  his  judgment  the  public  interest  requires,  to  employ 
i;he  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  any  obstruc- 
tion or  retardation  of  the  passage  of  the  mail,  or  of  the  orderly 
conduct  or  movement  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  of 
any  train,  locomotive,  car  or  other  vehicle.  While  this  does 
not  prohibit  strikes,  it  is  believed  that  it  provides  an  effective 
prohibition  against  some  of  the  means  occasionally  used  to 
make  strikes  effective. 


President    May   Take   Railroads   for   Military 
Purposes 

The  present  state  of  the  international  relations  of  the 
country  gives  added  interest  to  the  provision  in  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  take  over  and  operate  railroads  in 
time  of  war,  which  was  recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
messages  to  Congress  on  the  lal)or  situation  and  which  has 
been  included  in  most  of  the  bills  that  have  been  considered 
in  that  connection.  Section  8  of  the  Adamson  bill  pro- 
vides : 

"That  in  case  of  actual  or  threatened  war,  insurrection,  or 
invasion,  or  any  emergency  requiring  the  transportation  of 
troops,  military  equipment,  and  supplies  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  in  his  judgment  the 
public  safety  may  require,  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  pos- 
session in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  and  all  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States,  their  offices  and  appurte- 
nances; to  take  possession  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  or  all 
railroad  lines  in  the  United  States,  their  rolling  stock,  offices, 
shops,  buildings,  and  all  their  appendages  and  appurte- 
nances; to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  holding, 
using,  and  maintaining  of  the  aforesaid  railroad,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  lines,  or  that  portion  of  the  same  of  which 
possession  may  be  taken,  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States;  to  draft  into  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  and  to  place  under  mili- 
tary control  any  or  all  of  the  officers,  agents,  and  employees 
of  the  railroad,  telephone,  or  telegraph  companies  whose  lines 
are  so  taken  into  possession;  and  said  officer,  agents,  and 
employees  shall  be  thenceforth  considered  as  members  of  the 
Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  all 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  rules  and  articles  of  war." 

The  draft  is  to  be  accomplished  upon  proclamation  by  the 
President,  declaring  the  occasion  therefor  and  directing  offi- 
cers of  the  Military  Establishment  to  prepare  a  roster  or 
rosters  of  the  individual  officers,  agents  and  employees  so  to 
be  drafted.  Upon  the  making  of  such  rosters,  notice  is  to  be 
given  to  each  person  so  enrolled  of  the  place  where  and  the 
time  when  such  person  shall  appear  and  enter  upon  his 
service,  and  penalties  are  provided  for  failure  to  comply 
promptly. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  communication  of  intelli- 
gence by  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops,  equipment,  military  property  and  stores  shall 
be  conducted  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  such  offi- 
cers as  the  President  may  designate.  Whenever,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  public  safety  no  longer  requires  the  continued  posses- 
sion of  such  lines,  they  shall  be  restored  to  the  owners  and 
the  damages  sufl'ered  or  the  compensation  to  which  the  com- 
panies may  be  entitled  shall  be  assessed  and  determined  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  terms  of  any  land  grants  or  contracts  existing  between 
any  such  company  and  the  United  States.  Officers,  agents 
or  employees  who  may  be  drafted  shall  receive  for  their  serv- 
ices such  compensation  as  they  were  theretofore  accustomed 
to  receive  for  similar  service. 

Persons  who  shall  refuse  to  surrender  railroad,  telephone 
or  telegraph  property  to  the  United  States  upon  order  of  the 
President,  or  who  shall  resist  or  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
property  so  taken,  or  who  shall  injure  or  destroy  or  attempt 
to  injure  or  destroy  the  property  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years  or  both.  These  provisions 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  tentative  Newlands  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate  committee. 

No  Decision  on  Adaimson  Law 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  February  5 
took  a  recess  until  March  5,  1917,  without  rendering  a 
decision  in  the  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Adamson  eight-hour  law. 
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A  REINFORCED   CONCRETE  SMOKE  JACK 

The  .severity  of  the  .service  to  which  smoke  jacks  arc  sub- 
jected is  well  known  to  railway  men,  a  fact  which  lends  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  successful  use  of  reinforced  concrete 
as  a  structural  material  in  this  field.  A  .smoke  jack  made  of 
this  material  has  been  in  use  al)out  a  year  in  an  Illinois 
Central  roundhouse  at  Twenty-seventh  street,  Chicago,  with 
good  results.  As  shown  in  the  drawing  the  walls  of  the  jack 
are  relatively  thin  for  concrete  construction  and  in  conse- 
quence the  weiglit  com|)ares  very  favorably  with  the  other 
common  tyjios  of  smoke  jack.  Because  of  this  these  jacks 
mav  be  installed  readily  in  roundhouses  without  need  for  any 
alterations  in  the  roof  construction,  while  the  cost  is  said  to 
be  less  than  that  of  most  corrosion  resisting  jacks  now  in  use. 
The  jack  is  made  in  three  parts,  viz:  hood,  shaft  and  cap. 
Each  is  made  up  of  plates  of  concrete,  only  a  little  more  than 
an  inch  thick,  reinforced  at  the  corners  with  fillets.  The 
hood  is  stiffened  by  an  additional  ril)  in  the  middle  of  each 
of  the  two  flat  sides  and  l\v  an  enlargement  around  the  bottom 
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that  serves  the  further  purpose  of  a  drip  groove.  The  rein- 
forcement consists  of  wire  mesh  supplemented  by  ^-in. 
diameter  bars.  Ordinarily  the  three  parts  are  each  cast  in  a 
single  piece  but  it  is  possible  to  construct  them  in  the  form  of 
separate  slabs  that  can  be  assembled  at  the  roundhouse. 

The  Illinois  Central  jack  has  a  12 -ft.  hood  and  the  total 
weight  is  4,790  lb.  The  hood  is  the  heaviest  unit,  weighing 
3,700  lb.  and  is  supported  on  a  ledge  provided  on  the  collar  or 
neck  of  the  top,  designed  to  lap  over  the  top  of  the  timbers 
in  the  roof  frame.  The  shaft  and  cap  are  carried  by  the 
hood.  The  supporting  collar  at  the  top  of  the  hood  is  notched 
at  intervals  around  its  circumference  as  indicated  in  the 
sketch  to  afford  vents  through  which  gases  above  the  level  of 
the  hood  inlet  may  escape  to  the  outer  air.  The  cap  is  of 
interesting  design.  To  obtain  the  maximum  opening  to  the 
air  with  a  minimum  of  obstruction,  while  securing  a  rigid 
and  stable  construction,  the  walls  were  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  carried  on  supporting  points  in  the  center  of  each 
side  of  the  shaft. 

The  use   of    steel    embedded    in    concrete  of  such  limited 


thickness,  in  a  .service  which  exposes  it  to  gases  having  well 
known  corrosive  powers,  implies  the  use  of  a  concrete  as  im- 
pervious as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  proportions  giving  a  maximum  density  combined 
with  a  .special  surface  treatment.  The  interior  of  the  jack 
is  thoroughly  trowelled  and  subjected  to  a  special  water- 
proofing process.  The  year's  test  in  the  Illinois  Central  round- 
liouse  is  said  to  have  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  effective- 
ness of  these  methods  and  the  railroad  has  ordered  jacks  of 
the  same  type  for  use  in  a  roundhouse  at  Touisville,  Ky. 
These  jacks  are  patented  and  are  manufactured  by  the  C.  F. 
Mas.sey  C'ompany,  Chicago. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  B.  &  O.  PASSENGER 
CONDUCTORS* 

Further  to  improve  and  develop  its  passenger  service,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  recent  years  has  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  betterment  of  its  track  and  for  the 
purchase  of  new  and  attractive  equipment.  The  full  benefit 
will  not  be  derived  from  these  expenditures  unless  the  indi- 
vidual passenger  conductor  so  performs  his  duties  as  to  make, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  trip  of  the  passenger  agreeable  and 
comfortable. 

The  duties  of  passenger  conductors  and  trainmen  are  re- 
sponsible and  delicate,  demanding  good  judgment,  tact  and 
courtesy  at  all  times.  .  .  .  Safety  is  of  first  importance. 
.  .  .  Should  accident  or  delay  occur  to  a  train,  conductors 
will  inform  passengers  of  the  cause,  taking  special  care  not 
to  unnecessarily  alarm  them.  As  nearly  as  possible,  the 
length  of  delay  will  be  given  for  the  convenience  of  those 
anxious  to  make  certain  connections. 

Conductors  and  trainmen  will  observe  very  carefully  bag- 
gage and  packages  placed  in  racks  to  see  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  falling;  also  that  aisles  are  free  of  obstruc- 
tions. ...  If  the  train  is  not  handled  smoothly,  or  the 
wheels  are  caused  to  slide  in  making  a  stop,  the  conductor 
will  notify  the  engineer  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  when  the 
train  is  running  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  allowed,  he 
will  notify  the  engineer  by  the  proper  communicating  signals. 
.  .  .  Conductors  will  see  that  coaches  are  clean  and  neat, 
well  ventilated,  in  cold  weather  properly  heated,  and  at  night 
properly  lighted.  They  should  also  see  that  unoccupied  day- 
coach  seats  face  in  the  proper  direction,  shades  are  at  a 
uniform  height,  windows  closed  through  tunnels,  and  the 
interior  arrangement  kept  in  an  orderly  and  attractive  condi- 
tion. They  will  see  that  the  Pullman  car  service  is  properly 
conducted  by  frequent  inspections  and  that  quiet  is  main- 
tained at  night  in  and  about  sleeping  cars.  In  passing 
through  dining  cars,  conductors  and  trainmen  will  remove 
their  hats. 

Inquiries  will  be  answered  correctly  and  pleasantly,  re- 
gardless of  hovv'  unnecessary  they  may  seem,  and  when  ad- 
dressed by  women  passengers,  conductors  and  trainmen  will 
raise  their  hats  as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  They  will  protect 
passengers  from  rudeness,  threatened  violence,  abusive  or 
obscene  language,  maintaining  their  self-control  and  being 
careful  to  have  no  unnecessary  force  used.    ... 

Conductors  will  keep  thoroughly  informed  as  to  connec- 
tions, time  of  trains  and  routes,  and,  when  examining  tickets, 
will  notify  passengers  where  they  are  to  change  cars. 

The  names  of  stations  will  be  clearly  announced  in  all  the 
coaches  in  advance  of  the  stop.  Trainmen  will  be  on  the 
alert  to  signal  the  engineer  for  flag  stops  at  the  direction  of 
the  conductor  when  the  latter's  immediate  duties  require  all 
his  attention. 

On  arrival  at  terminals,  conductors  and  trainmen  will 
remain  on  duty  in  uniform  to  render  assistance  to  passen- 
gers leaving  train;  and  outgoing  crews  will  assist  passengers 
boarding  trains. 

*  Extracts  from  a  circular  issued  recently  by  J.  M.  Davis,  vice-president. 

See  editorial  column. 


Hearing  on  Valuation  Protests  Concluded 

Extended   Arguments    Presented    Before   the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  Depreciation  and  Land  Values 


IF  the  principles  adopted  for  the  determination  of  deprecia- 
tion by  the  division  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  the  properties  of  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic  and  the  Texas  Midland  are  sustained, 
they  will  result  in  writing  off  20  per  cent  of  the  investment 
in  the  railroads  of  this  country  and  involve  a  loss  of  from 
two  to  five  billion  dollars.  W.  G.  Brantley,  counsel  for  the 
southern  group,  Presidents'  Conference  Committee  on  Valua- 
tion, placed  this  interpretation  on  the  position  taken  by  the 
division  of  valuation  in  the  hearing  conducted  before  the 
Commission  last  week  on  the  protests  on  the  tentative  reports 
on  the  properties  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  and 
the  Texas  Midland.  Pierce  Butler,  counsel  for  the  western 
group  of  railroads  also  stated  that  similar  confirmation  of 
the  action  of  the  division  of  valuation  with  respect  to  lands 
would  result  in  a  further  loss  of  from  one  to  three  billion 
dollars.  This  hearing,  which  was  opened  on  Monday, 
January  29,  did  not  conclude  until  the  following  Saturday, 
The  proceedings  of  the  first  three  days  were  given  in  the  issue 
of  last  week. 

Almost  all  of  Thursday  was  devoted  to  the  manner  of  ac- 
counting for  depreciation.  The  roads  took  exception  to  the 
action  of  the  division  of  valuation  in  deducting  depreciation 
by  the  straight  line  method  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  the  service 
life  consumed  bore  to  the  total  service  life  of  each  unit  enter- 
ing into  the  construction  of  a  railway.  The  roads  contended 
that  no  depreciation  should  be  deducted  on  a  property  which 
is  properly  maintained  as  its  service  life  is  indefinite  and  that 
depreciation  should  only  be  charged  for  neglect  or  deferred 
maintenance.  W.  G.  Brantley  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
depreciation  in  question  has  accrued  in  the  past  and  that  a 
road  will  have  no  chance  to  recoup  for  this  loss  already  in- 
curred by  increasing  rates.  Properties  such  as  locomotives 
are  acquired  for  service  and  no  depreciation  should  be  charged 
so  long  as  they  render  this  full  service.  When  worn  out, 
they  may  be  replaced  in  kind  by  charge  to  operation  only, 
without  the  investment  of  any  new  money  or  any  charge  to 
capital  account.  Director  Prouty  also  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  of  depreciation  and  stated  that  its 
determination  involves  more  difficulties  than  any  other 
problem  in  valuation  work.  He  agreed  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  carriers  that  there  is  a  point  in  the  maintenance 
of  an  established  property  where  renewals  equal  depreciation 
and  no  further  deterioration  ensues.  He  contended  that  it 
was  the  right  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  to 
charge  rates  sufficient  to  compensate  it  for  this  depreciation. 

Commissioner  Clements  asked  whether  the  fear  of  con- 
fiscation expressed  by  the  roads  was  not  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  some  one  will  make  an  unfair  use  of  the  facts 
presented  by  the  commission,  and  the  reply  was  made  that 
such  fears  were  based  on  statements  made  by  representatives 
of  the  states.  He  then  asked  where  co.nfiscation  began  and 
Pierce  Butler  replied,  "With  the  states." 

Thos.  W.  Hulme  asked  the  commission  to  instruct  the 
division  of  valuation  to  ascertain  and  report  ( 1 )  what  portion 
of  the  deterioration  that  they  have  reported  accrued  during  the 
construction  and  development  periods;  (2)  the  extent  to 
which  the  standards  of  maintenance  on  the  roads  under  con- 
sideration have  departed  from  the  appropriate  standards,  and 
(3)  the  manner  of  ascertaining  the  life  tables  used  in 
determining  depreciation  and  the  extent  to  which  obsolescence 
and  inadequacy  affected  these  figures.  Solicitor  Farrell  and 
Director  Prouty  objected  to  this  request  and  Chairman  Meyer 
stated  the  commission  would  take  it  under  consideration. 


Late  on  Thursday  afternoon  Pierce  Butler  emphasized  the 
need  of  the  commission  having  before  it  for  consideration 
more  important  roads  before  passing  on  a  number  of  the  more 
important  questions  such  as  "other  values  and  elements  of 
value."  He  argued  that  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  this 
nature  as  they  exist  on  other  and  larger  roads  would  assist 
the  commission  in  arriving  at  its  decision  with  reference  to 
the  Texas  Midland.  Director  Prouty  agreed  with  this 
position. 

Land  Values 

In  arriving  at  the  present  value  of  land,  the  Government 
forces  ascertain  the  value  of  adjacent  similar  or  adjoining 
lands  and  apply  that  value  or  a  value  of  which  that  is  the 
basis  to  the  area  owned  by  the  carrier.  The  valuation  act 
requires  the  Government  to  ascertain  and  report  separately  the 
original  and  present  cost  of  condemnation  and  damages  or  of 
purchase  in  excess  of  such  original  cost  or  present  value.  The 
division  of  valuation  shows  insofar  as  it  can  the  cost  of  con- 
demnation and  damages  or  of  purchase  as  a  part  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  lands,  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  show  the 
present  cost  of  condemnation  and  damages  or  of  purchase  in 
excess  of  present  value ;  nor  does  it  show  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
ing the  right  of  way  or  allow  any  interest  in  the  cost  of  these 
lands  from  the  time  of  their  acquisition  until  the  road  is 
placed  in  operation. 

W.  G.  Brantley  contended  that  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
the  land  at  the  time  of  this  dedication  to  public  service  was 
only  one  of  the  four  costs  required  by  the  law  and  that  the 
division  of  valuation  was  required  to  report  the  cost  of  this 
land  to  the  carrier  under  valuation,  the  cost  of  reproduction 
and  the  present  value  of  the  land.  Also  no  attempt  was  made 
to  determine  the  cost  of  acquisition  or  severance  damages.  He 
quoted  at  length  from  the  Minnesota  Rate  Case  decision  to 
show  that  while  the  court  disapproved  the  methods  applied  to 
determine  these  figures  it  approved  the  determination  of  the 
cost  of  reproduction  of  land,  defining  this  as  the  amount  the 
carrier  would  have  to  pay  for  this  land  in  condemnation.  This 
involves  consideration  of  any  value  adhering  to  a  tract  of 
land  because  of  its  particular  location  or  condition.  Mr. 
Brantley  cited  one  instance  where  the  A.  B.  &  A.  found  it 
necessary  to  pay  for  and  remove  over  100  buildings  from  a 
certain  tract  of  land,  none  of  the  expense  of  which  was  al- 
lowed in  the  tentative  valuation.  He  claimed  that  to  omit 
severance  damages  and  cost  of  acquisition  is  to  resort  to 
speculation. 

Pierce  Butler  emphasized  particularly  the  necessity  for  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  right  of  way  continuously  including 
crossings  of  streams,  streets,  etc.  While  the  inclusion  of 
these  items  does  not  mean  that  the  roads  claim  ownership  in 
them,  he  insisted  that  the  inventory  should  include  all  prop- 
erty used  by  reason  of  license  or  absolute  ownership  in 
accordance  with  his  interpretation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

Solicitor  Farrell  outlined  the  views  of  the  division  of  valua- 
tion regarding  land  values,  saying  that  nothing  had  been 
added  to  the  value  of  adjacent  land  in  appraising  the  railway 
right  of  way  because  he  interpreted  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case  to  rule  that  it  was 
improper  to  do  so  in  determining  present  value.  He  said  the 
Supreme  Court  had  held  tliat  an  increment  in  the  value  of 
railway  right  of  way  could  not  be  determined  by  any  criterion 
and  must  rest  on  a  mere  estimate  involving  the  effect  of  rates 
when  rates  are  in  dispute.     He  also  said  that  the  cost  to  the 
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railroails  of  aaiuirini;  land  did  not  alfirt  the  pn-sont  valiu-  of 
the  lanil  luit  i.>^  included  in  the  report  a.s  to  the  orij^inal 
eost.  He  .said  that  the  division  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
<|Uestion  a.s  to  whether  original  co.^t  or  present  value  should 
I.e  taken  as  the  basis  for  railway  earnings.  l)Ut  he  thought 
that  if  the  i>eople  should  l)e  willing  to  proteit  the  carriers  in 
their  original  investment  in  case  it  were  greater  than  tlie 
present  value  tliev  would  also  consider  that  a  railroad  must 
forego  any  gain  resulting  from  the  ini  rement  in  value. 

A.  E.  Helm,  counsel  for  the  Kans;\s  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, discussed  the  question  of  land  values  on  behalf  of 
the  state  commissions.  He  analyzed  the  act  section  by  section 
in  support  of  his  contention  that  land  .should  be  treated  by 
itself  and  separatelv  from  other  railway  property,  contending 
that  there  was  no  duty  imposed  on  the  commission  to  include 
land  in  the  cost  of  reproduction  new.  Mr.  Helm  argued 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  reproduction  value  of  land, 
that  land  cannot  be  reproduced  and  also  that  it  is  not  de- 
preciable; that  Congress,  in  referring  to  cost  of  reproduction 
new  and  less  dei)reciation,  referred  only  to  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  on  the  land.  ^Mr.  Helm  also  contended  that 
what  Congress  wanted  reported  was  not  the  lands  themselves, 
but  the  cost  of  the  lands,  and  that  it  did  not  intend  to  require 
a  report  of  lands  that  did  not  cost  anything.  Commissioner 
Hall  asked  whether  leaseholds,  trackage  rights  and  easements 
should  be  included.  Mr.  Helm  thought  the  proper  method 
would  be  to  report  them,  but  to  include  any  value  that  could 
be  attached  to  them  under  the  head  of  "other  values."  C.  A. 
Proutv,  director  of  valuation,  said  that  in  such  cases  the  land 
would  be  included  in  the  report  as  to  the  owning  road.  Mr. 
Helm  also  argued  that  there  was  no  limitation  upon  the  com- 
mission as  to  how  it  should  ascertain  the  original  cost,  con- 
tending that  where  the  exact  cost  could  not  be  ascertained 
from  the  records,  the  commission  should  estimate  it  from  the 
best  available  evidence. 

Mr.  Helm  contended  strongly  that  Congress  had  no  idea  of 
taking  into  account  the  present  value  of  lands  other  than 
those  for  which  money  was  paid  and  that  land  grants  repre- 
sented public  interest  in  the  public  highway  which  cost  the 
railroads  nothing  and  should  not  be  included  in  any  compila- 
tion that  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  rate  making  or  for 
capitalization.  He  insisted  that  a  present  value  could  not  be 
assigned  to  a  public  highway  and  that  Congress  had  purposely 
framed  the  law  so  that  donations  and  grants  could  be 
excluded. 

C.  E.  Elmquist  of  the  ^Minnesota  commission  made  a  series 
of  objections  to  the  position  taken  by  the  division  of  valua- 
tion in  determining  the  cost  of  reproduction  new,  on  the 
ground  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  !Minne- 
sota  rate  case  had  removed  the  assumption  that  a  railway 
should  be  considered  as  non-existent  in  calculating  the  cost 
of  reproducing  it.  He  insisted  that  this  decision  required  the 
ascertainment  merely  of  the  value  of  the  various  parts  of  a 
railway  in  place,  because  to  assume  that  the  railway  was  non- 
existent when  everything  else  was  in  its  present  condition 
would  be  an  untenable  fiction.  On  this  theory  he  objected  to 
all  items  which  have  been  included  by  the  valuation  division 
based  on  obstacles  not  now  existing  or  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  nearest  railway,  etc.  Among  the  items 
objected  to  were  the  location  engineering,  altering  the  course 
of  streams,  shrinkage,  subsidence  and  hidden  quantities, 
temporar}-  trestles,  team  hauling  for  bridges,  trestles  and  cul- 
verts, wastage  and  loss  of  ties,  inspection  and  handling  of 
materials  and  supplies,  shrinkage  of  ballast,  breaking  in  of 
locomotives,  and  organization  expenses.  Commissioner  Hall 
asked  if  there  was  no  element  of  fiction  in  assuming  the  repro- 
duction of  a  railroad  under  such  circumstances  and  without 
such  expenses. 

Glen  E.  Plumb  then  made  a  statement  to  the  commission  on 
behalf  of  the  four  brotherhoods  of  train  service  employees 
and  asKed  permission  to  elaborate  his  views  in  a  brief.     He 


pt)inted  out  tlie  interest  of  the  emjjloyees  in  the  ojjeration  of 
railways  both  as  employees  and  as  members  of  the  public 
and  urged  the  importance  of  a  definite  ascertainment  of  the 
property  rights  of  the  railways  and  of  the  proper  return  to 
cajMtal  which,  he  said,  becomes  an  important  unascertainable 
point  in  every  wage  controversy  because  capital  demands  all 
ihe  balance  of  earnings  over  expen.ses  and  claims  that  wages 
(annot  be  increased  without  an  increase  in  rates.  He  repre- 
sented the  interest  of  the  employees  in  this  question  by  saying 
that  their  wages,  if  capitalized  at  four  per  cent,  would  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  thirty  billion  dollars  or  greater  than 
the  total  capitalization  of  the  railways.  He  said  that  the 
claims  of  tlie  railways  in  this  proceeding  may  he  clearly  and 
succinctlv  stated  by  saying  that  they  claim  everything,  but 
that  he  did  not  find  so  clear  a  .statement  of  the  public  interest. 

Pierce  Butler  interrupted  by  saying  that  they  claim  that 
all  the  property  of  the  railways  is  the  property  of  the  owners 
no  matter  in  what  manner  acquired.  Mr.  Plumb's  statement 
consisted  mainly  of  a  contradiction  of  this  claim.  He  insisted 
that  the  property  of  the  railways  was  devoted  to  public  use 
when  it  was  acquired  by  the  railway  because  railways  are 
public  highways  and  are  but  the  agents  of  the  Government 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  stock  and  bondholders  is  limited 
by  their  charters.  He  denied  that  property  acquired  by  right 
of  eminent  domain  for  public  use  can  be  claimed  as  private 
property  and  said  that  even  title  to  property  acquired  in  fee 
bv  a  deed  is  restricted  by  the  charter.  ]Mr.  Plumb  said  that 
under  the  common  law  and  the  constitutions  of  many  states 
the  earnings  of  the  railways  are  limited  to  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  actual  investment  and  that  after  the  present  value  of 
all  the  property  has  been  ascertained  the  actual  investment  of 
the  owners  should  be  subtracted  and  the  remaining  value 
represents  the  public  interest. 

W.  G.  Brantley,  counsel  for  the  southern  group  of  railways, 
replied  to  this  briefly,  saying  that  if  Congress  had  heard  Mr. 
Plumb's  argument  it  might  not  have  passed  the  valuation  act, 
but  that  until  the  act  is  repealed  it  must  be  assumed  that  when' 
Congress  directed  the  commission  to  ascertain  and  report 
the  cost  and  value  of  the  property  of  the  carriers  it  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  carriers  owned  the  property. 

When  the  hearing  was  adjourned  on  Saturday,  it  was- 
tentatively  arranged  that  representatives  of  the  carriers  and 
of  the  state  commissions  should  arrange  with  the  division  of 
valuation  for  the  presentation  of  testimony  on  certain  ques- 
tions before  an  examiner  some  time  before  the  hearing  set  for 
March  19  on  the  cases  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  the 
New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  and  the  testimony  on  certain' 
other  points  would  be  presented  at  that  time.  A  motion  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  that 
the  commission  should  not  issue  a  final  valuation  of  this 
property  until  it  had  made  a  report  on  the  property  of 
subsidiary  companies  in  Texas  covered  by  the  capitalization 
of  the  parent  company  was  taken  under  advisement  with  the 
understanding  that  the  record  in  the  N.  O.  T.  &  M.  case  is 
to  be  completed,  but  that  it  may  not  be  made  final  until  after 
the  other  property  has  been  valued. 


The  Swiss  Railroad  System. — The  basis  of  the  Swiss 
railroad  system  is  the  cross  formed  by  the  line  running  from- 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  Lake  Constance  and  the  transverse 
line  from  and  to  the  Rhine,  Basel-Lucerne,  and  Basel-Berne. 
The  normal-gage  railroad  system  can,  in  general,  be  con- 
sidered as  complete;  with  the  exception  of  a  line  to  the  eastern- 
Alps,  no  important  link  is  missing.  The  traffic  in  the  west  is- 
cared  for  by  the  Simplon  and  Lotschberg  lines,  but  Geneva 
desires  direct  connection  with  Paris  by  a  tunnel  through  the 
Faucille.  The  Gotthard  line  serves  the  central  traffic  and 
that  of  a  great  part  of  eastern  Switzerland.  The  traffic  from 
east  to  west  is  cared  for  in  the  north  by  the  Rhine  line  from 
Chur-Basei  to  Delle.  The  central  part  of  the  country  has  the 
long  Romanshorn  and  Rorschach-Geneva  line. 


Lackawanna  Terminal  Improvements  at  Buffalo 

Construction  of  a  Two  Level  Station  That  Serves  Both 
Rail   and    Lake    Carriers.     Freight    Tracks    Rearranged 


The  Water  Front  View  of  the  N eiv  Station 


THE  new  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  passenger 
stUtion  at  Buffalo,  which  involved  an  outlay  of  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000  for  the  terminal  properties 
and  buildings,  was  put  in  service  on  February  1.  The 
terminal  was  built  as  a  two  level,  stub-end  station  with 
facilities  for  lake  boat  traftic  on  the  first  or  ground  floor  and 
with  rail  facilities  on  the  second  floor  which  will  be  used 
by  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  in  addition  to  the 
Lackawanna.  The  boat  facilities  will  be  utilized  by  the 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Navi- 
gation companies. 

The  old  facilities  of  the  Lackawanna  which  are  now  re- 
placed were  used  by  this  road  alone  and  were  obsolete  and 
inadequate.  The  station  building  was  an  old  three-story 
brick  structure  which  was  converted  'into  a  passenger  station 
in  1893.  It  was  located  at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Perry 
streets,  both  of  which  are  important  thoroughfares.  The 
first  floor  was  entirely  given  over  to  waiting  room  and 
ticket  facilities,  while  the  second  and  third  floors  were 
occupied  by  division  offices.  The  baggage  room  was  de- 
tached from  the  main  building  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  a  covered  platform.  Fourteen  passenger  trains  arrived 
and  departed  from  this  station  daily. 

The  station  was  served  by  two  through  station  tracks  at 
the  level  of  the  waiting  room  floor.  As  these  tracks  were 
also  used  for  freight  traffic  and  served  the  storage  yard  for 
export  coal,  which  is  located  beyond  the  station  on  the 
harbor  front,  there  was  much  congestion  in  their  ojieration. 

The  New  Facilities 

The  new  passenger  facilities  are  located  between  Ohio 
street  and  the  Buffalo  river  with  the  station  fronting  on 
Main  street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  and 
extending  back  1,700  ft.  along  the  river  to  Michigan  street 
To  acquire  and  utilize  this  site  necessitated  the  purchase 
by  the  railroad  of  a  large  area  of  river  front  property  as 
well  as  an  extensive  area  north  of  Ohio  street,  the  re- 
location of  Ohio  street  and  the  closing  of  the  river  front 
ends  of  various  streets  within  the  terminal  limits. 

The  terminal  agreement  between  the  city  and  the  Lacka- 


wanna provided  for  this  relocation  of  Ohio  street  on  prop- 
erty furnished  by  the  railroad  in  return  for  which  the  old 
location  of  Ohio  street  and  the  river  front  ends  of  the  vari- 
ous streets  in  the  terminal  area  were  deeded  to  the  railroad. 
By  this  interchange  of  land  it  became  possible  to  construct 
the  terminal  layout  entirely  on  railroad  property  and  to 
avoid  all  occupancy  of  streets.  As  a  further  consideration, 
the  railroad  constructed  a  new  fire-boat  slip,  near  Michigan 
street,  for  the  city  in  exchange  for  the  site  of  the  old  slip. 

The  building  of  the  new  terminal  without  interfering 
with  traffic  presented  a  complicated  problem.  The  old 
right  of  way  was  confined  to  Ohio  street,  the  north  line  of 
which  was  occupied  solidly  by  business  blocks.  As  the 
new  station  occupies  all  the  property  between  Ohio  street 
and  the  river,  extending  as  well  into  the  old  location  of 
Ohio  street,  there  was  very  little  room  for  temporarv*  tracks. 
The  condition  was  met  by  operating  the  entrance  into  the 
old  station  as  a  single  track.  The  resulting  congestion  was 
partially  relieved  by  revising  the  time  table  and  changing 
slightly  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  trains  from 
the  terminal  to  avoid  meeting  points  within  the  tenninal 
district. 

The  l)uilding  of  the  new  tenninal  with  the  track  facili- 
lies  at  high  level  created  a  second  problem.  The  maia 
tracks  had  been  elevated  previously  from  a  point  ap- 
proximately three  miles  east  of  the  station  as  far  west  as 
Michigan  street,  from  which  point  they  descended  on  a 
two  per  cent  grade  to  the  street  level  to  serve  the  old  station 
and  the  freight  yard.  In  the  new  layout  the  elevation  is 
continued  to  the  west  line  of  Main  .><treet.  To  sen-e  the 
lake  freight  house  yard  a  freight  track  is  carried  down 
from  the  elevation  at  Main  street  on  a  1.69  per  cent  grade 
to  the  yard  level  at  Commercial  street,  requiring  800  ft.  of 
reinforced  concrete  trestle  and  300  ft.  of  em))ankmcnt.  A 
second  incline  track  to  serve  the  Elk  street  yard  and  local 
freight  house  yard  descends  on  a  2.69  per  cent  grade  from 
the  high  level  at  Michigan  street  to  the  elevation  of  the 
street  at  Mississippi  street.  To  separate  the  tracks  on  dif- 
ferent levels  at  this  point  1,635  ft.  of  retaining  wall  was 
necessarv.     More  than   8,000   cu.   vds.   of  concrete   will   be 
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rci|uiri'(l    in   Imililing   these   walls;    all   of   wliirli   an-   of  the 
gravity  typo. 

In  planning  the  now  layout  no  facilities  for  the  storage 
of  equijinient  were  necessary  as  all  locomotives  and  cars 
are  hamlletl  at  Kast  Ikiffalo,  about  five  miles  east  of  the 
terminal  station.  All  through  cars  for  western  connections 
are  handled  at  junction  jioints  east  of  the  station. 

The  Passenger  Station 

The  station  is  hxated  on  Main  street  between  Ohio  street 
and  the  Buffalo  river  with  a  frontai:;e  on  each.     It  is  a  four- 


livfl.  I'edostrians  enter  this  lobby  from  Ohio  street 
through  a  vestibuled  entrance  and  the  ticket  lobby.  On 
tlie  Oliio  street  front  and  to  the  right  of  the  ticket  lobby  is 
the  ticket  office  where  transportation  for  both  rail  and  lake 
traffic  is  sold.  To  the  left  of  the  ticket  lobby  are  the  toilet 
r(X)nis  and  the  passenger  elevator. 

A  carriage  entrance  is  provided  from  both  Main  and 
Ohio  streets  through  arched  driveways.  An  exit  from  the 
lobby  to  the  wliarf  and  boats  is  located  on  the  river  side. 
On  the  east  of  the  lobby  are  the  two  grand  staircases  leading 
to  tlic  second  floor,  where  the  main  waiting  room  for  trains 
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story,  steel  frame  structure  with  brick  walls  carried  on  a 
granite  base  extending  to  the  second  floor  level.  The  build- 
ing is  supported  on  foundation  piers  carried  on  wooden 
piles  driven  to  rock  at  an  elevation  of  40  ft.  below  the  street 
grade.     The  building  is  irregular  in  shape  to  best  utilize 


is  located.  The  portion  of  the  lobby  between  the  staircases 
is  equipped  with  seats  and  is  used  as  a  waiting  room  for 
boat  passengers.  A  parcel  check  room,  a  drinking  fountain 
and  telephone  facilities  are  also  provided  in  the  lobby.  A 
mezzanine  floor  around  two  sides  provides  a  ticket  storage 


General  View  of  the  Terminal  Layout 


the  site.     It  has  a  frontage  of  106  ft.  on  Main  street  and 
extends  back  225  ft.  along  the  river. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  railways  and  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  boat  traffic,  the  first  or  ground  floor  is 
arranged  in  an  unusual  manner.  The  main  lobby,  51  ft. 
by  75  ft.  in  area  and  built  in  the  shape  of  a  court,  occupies 
the  central  portion  and  extends  upward  to  the  third  floor 


room  and  a  waiting  room  for  emigrants.  Toilet  facilities 
are  also  located  on  this  floor.  Light  is  admitted  to  the 
lobby  and  the  mezzanine  floor  by  skylights  in  the  roof 
and  the  ceiling.  Artificial  lighting  is  given  a  semblance 
of  natural  light  by  placing  the  lamps  between  the  roof  and 
the  ceiling  and  transmitting  the  light  through  the  ceiling 
skylights.    Lights  are  also  provided  over  the  seats. 
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To  the  east  of  the  lobby  is  located  the  baggage  room, 
where  baggage  for  both  lake  and  rail  traffic  is  handled. 
An  elevator  is  provided  to  transfer  baggage  to  the  track 
level,  the  upper  entrance  being  in  the  concourse  from  which 


The  smoking  room  and  toilet  facilities  for  men  open  off 
the  waiting  room  on  the  river  side.  The  station  master's 
office,  baggage  lift,  parcel  room,  news  stand,  passage  way 
to  the  concourse  and  the  lunch  room  occupy  the  irregular 
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point  electric  trucks  will  run  to  the  desired  platforms.  The 
remainder  of  the  first  floor  is  given  over  to  driveways  and 
wharf  space. 

The  main  waiting  room  for  trains  occupies  the  east  end 
of  the  second  floor.     It  is  51   ft.  by  106   ft.  in  area  with 


space  between  the  waitine  room  and  the  concourse.  Natural 
lighting  is  secured  through  large  arched  windows  and  from 
the  skylight  of  the  concourse.  Artificial  lighting  is  fur- 
nished by  wall  lights.  Seat  lights  are  also  provided.  The 
floors  in  the  waiting  room  and  lobby  are  terrazzo.     Marble 


-IBI'-IO 


Second  Floor  Plan  Showing  the  Waiting  Room  and  Concourse 

the  ceiling  carried  to  the  extreme  height  of  the  building,  trim  is  used  in  both  rooms  and  the  walls  are  finished  with 

Opening  from  the  waiting  room  on  the  Ohio  street  side  is  artificial  caen  stone,  while  imitation  caen  stone  is  used  in 

a  lobby  leading  to  the  passenger  elevator  and  the  women's  the  ceilings.     The   station   is   heated   by  hot   water   under 

room      In   this   lobbv   are    additional   telephone    facilities,  forced  circulation  from  the  power  house  which   is  located 
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.It  .Muhiuan  .^liirt,  appru-xiinali-'ly  !,()()()  It.  (.•a.>>t  of  tlic 
l)uililing.  To  the  east  of  the  waiting  room  is  the  con- 
tcHirsc,  42  ft.  5  in.  wide,  with  scats  provided  along  the 
wall.  Access  to  trains  is  secured  through  five  gates  lead- 
ing to  the  platforms.  A  stairway  leads  from  the  north  end 
of  the  concourse  directly  to  Ohio  street,  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  incoming  passengers  passing  tlirough  the  wait- 
ing room.  The  concourse  has  a  tile  tloor  and  huft"  brick 
sidr  w.ilU.  1  111-  wi'st  end  of  tiiis  tloor  and  all  the  third 
and   fourth   lloors  are  utili/eil   for  office  pur]:)Oses. 

Directly  east  of  the  station  building,  and  connected  with 
it  by  the  concourse,  is  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  carrying 
the  high  level  tracks  and  the  train  shed.  This  slab  is 
150  ft.  wide  b\-  ').^0  ft.  in  length  and  is  supported  by  col- 
umns 40  in.  in  diameter  and  19  ft.  high,  of  the  mushroom 
type  ilesigned  anil  patented  by  the  C'oncrete  Steel  Products 
Company.  Chicago.  The  columns  are  spaced  27  ft.  center 
to  center,  giving  an  unusually  long  span  for  this  type  of 
construction.  Foundations  for  these  columns  are  supported 
by  wooden  piles  driven  to  rock  and  capped  with  pyramidal 
concrete  slabs  9  ft.  4  in.  in  height  and  varying  from  15 
ft.  to  18  ft.  st|uare.  To  permit  the  re-using  of  forms,  this 
slab  was  built  in  sections  162  ft.  in  length  and  the  full 
width  of  the  slab,  each  of  which  was  formed  continuously 
in  about  twelve  hours,  working  a  J/2-yd.  and  a  1-yd.  mixers. 
Over  o 00.000  ft.  B.  ^[.  of  timber  was  used  in  the  construc- 


The  Main  Lobby  and  Stairs  Leading  to  the  Waiting  Room 

tion  of  the  forms,  while  over  13,600  cu.  yd.  of  concrete 
and  1,966,000  lb.  of  steel  reinforcement  were  required  for 
the  slab  and  columns. 

The  train  shed  is  the  Bush  type,  built  of  concrete  and 
steel  and  is  130  ft.  3  in.  wide.  The  supports  are  in  the 
platforms  and  are  spaced  43  ft.  5  in.  center  to  center.  It 
is  served  by  six  stub  tracks  having  a  combined  clear  length 
of  4.400  ft.     The  tracks  are  arranged  in  pairs,  spaced  13 


ft.  n'uter  to  center  and  are  .separated  b\-  concrete  platforms 
20  ft.  in  width  laid  on  a  slag  fill.  The  finished  surface 
is  9  in.  above  the  rail.  The  seventh  track  carried  on  the 
.slab  outside  the  train  shed  is  the  freight  running  track. 

The  >itc  of  the  station  is  on  made  ground  and  a  stratum 
of  (iuick>,ind  was  also  encountered.  The  foundation  piles 
are  all  drivin  to  rock  and  are  designed  to  carry  a  load  of 
1.^  ton<.  Tfst  piles  were  driven,  capped  and  loaded  to 
failuri'  at  ()7  tons  l)efore  the  loading  of  foundation  j)iles  was 
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Interior  View  of  the  Waiting  Room 

decided  upon.      More  than   18,000  piles,  varying   in  length 
from  3  7  ft.  to  54  ft.,  were  required  in  the  improvement. 

Other  Facilities 

An  important  feature  of  the  layout  is  the  terminal  ware- 
house which  occupies  the  space  under  the  concrete  slab 
of  the  train  shed  that  has  a  floor  area  of"  112,000  sq.  ft. 
Access  to  the  warehouse  by  teams  may  be  had  frorh  both 
Main  and  Ohio  streets.  Tracks  on  the  lower  level  provide 
the  rail  facilities.  The  five  bays  of  the  warehouse  adjoin- 
ing the  station  on  the  east,  with  18,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space, 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation 
Company  for  local  freight  facilities,  while  express  plat- 
forms with  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  platfonn  space  are  located  at 
the  east  end  of  the  warehouse.  The  remainder  of  the  area 
is  unassigned  at  present  and  is  held  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

Complete  wharf  and  mooring  facilities  are  provided  by 
a  concrete  dock  which  extends  east  from  Main  street  along 
the  river  side  of  the  station  and  the  warehouse.  This  dock 
is  1,800  ft.  in  length  and  is  carried  on  wooden  piles  driven 
to  rock  and  capped  with  timber  with  an  8-ft.  concrete  wall 
above. 

The  tenninal  district  extends  along  the  Buffalo  river 
from  Michigan  street  on  the  east  to  Commercial  street  on 
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the  west.  Included  in  this  area,  in  addition  to  the  new- 
passenger  station,  is  the  lake  freight  house,  the  Elk  street 
team  yard  and  the  local  freight  house  and  yard.  All  of 
these  were  part  of  the  old  arrangement  and  were  served  by 
low  level  tracks.  In  the  new  layout  the  entrance  tracks  are 
at  the  high  level  and  to  properly  serve  the  low  level  freight 
yards,  a  rearrangement  of  tracks  was  necessary.  The  lake 
freight  house  is  located  on  the  Buffalo  river  west  of  Main 
street.  Through  this  house  is  handled  the  rail  interchange 
business  with  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Cori>oration  and  the 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navigation  Company.  In  the  old 
layout,  the  }-ard  serving  the  freight  house  was  stubbed  at 
the  west  end  and  the  switching  was  east.  With  the  new 
arrangement  the  yard  tracks  are  cut  off  at  the  east  end. 
Traffic  destined  for  this  freight  house  is  carried  over  Main 
street  at  the  high  level  and  then  descends  to  the  lower  level 
at  Commercial  street.  This  incline  track  is  the  freight 
running  track  which  also  serves  the  export  coal  yard.  For 
use  in  emergencies,  a  surface  track  is  provided  across  Main 
street. 

The  local  freight  house  is  located  between  Columbia, 
Elk,  Liberty  and  Perry  streets  with  a  yard  at  the  lower 
level.  The  Elk  street  team  yard  is  also  at  the  street  level. 
Traffic  for  these  yards  is  brought  down  from  the  high  level 


])assenger  station.  The  Buffalo  Dredging  Company  was 
the  contractor  for  all  foundation  work  and  for  the  train 
shed,  and  the  Heddon  Construction  Company,  New  York, 
was  the  contractor  for  the  station  buildina:. 


Interior  View   of  the   Warehouse 

at  Michigan  street  to  the  lower  at  Mississippi  street  by 
means  of  an  incline  track.  The  terminal  warehouse  will 
also  be  reached  from  this  track. 

Present  Status  of  the  \\'()rk 

The  station  building,  the  train  shed,  and  the  retaining 
walls,  1,636  ft.  long,  separating  the  high  and  low  level 
tracks  east  of  the  station,  are  completed,  and  work  is  under 
way  on  the  other  buildings  included  in  the  layout.  The 
power  house  and  heating  plant  is  located  at  Michigan 
street,  and  an  electro-pneumatic  interlocking  plant  super- 
imposed on  this  structure  will  control  the  movement  of 
trains  on  the  high  level  tracks.  The  viaduct  which  will 
carr\^  the  running  track  over  Main  street  and  which  will 
extend  from  the  slab  of  the  train  shed  to  the  west  line  of 
Main  street  is  not  yet  under  way,  nor  has  work  been 
started  on  the  two  retaining  walls,  550  ft.  in  length,  which 
extend  from  the  viaduct  west  to  retain  the  fill  for  the 
freight  running  track  from  the  west  end  of  the  viaduct  to 
the  low  level  at  Commercial  street. 

This  project  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
G.  J.  Ray,  chief  engineer,  and  George  E.  Boyd,  division 
engineer  of  the  Lackawanna.  O.  H.  Kellogg,  assistant 
engineer,  is  in  direct  charge  of  construction.  Kenneth  M. 
Murchiscn,    New    York    Citv,    was    the    architect    for    the 


THE  DISCOMFORTS  OF  TRAVELING  IN  EUROPE 

By  Our  Special  European  Correspondent 

European  travel — the  kind  we  love  to  remember  during 
the  good  old  days  when  the  humblest  of  us  rode  like  a  mil- 
lionaire— is  slowly  but  surely  losing  all  its  savor.  We 
haven't  yet  got  back  to  primitive  stage-coach  days  or  to  the 
slow,  wearisome  hours  of  creeping  along  after  the  manner 
of  old  Spain,  and  we  won't  for  before  that  time  arrives,  the 
governments  will  all  have  stepped  in,  classed  travel  as  a 
luxury,  and  virtually  suppressed  the  wandering  instincts  of 
their  citizens.  They  have  come  to  that  long  since  in  England, 
so  far  as  regards  foreign  travel;  now  no  Englishman  can 
leave  his  Britannic  majesty's  .shores  unless  .showing  due  and 
lawful  cause  therefor,  namely,  on  the  strictest  sort  of  strict 
business. 

Like  all  Gaul  as  uersonallv  conducted  bv  Caesar,  travel 
in  war-time  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  that  in  the 
interior  of  any  country,  that  w'hich  projects  one  over  the 
frontier,  and  finally  that  which  leads  by  land  and  water. 
The  tamest  of  these  appears  to  be  the  first,  but  if  you  are 
a  stranger  or  a  citizen  of  another  country,  and  you  attempt  to 
stop  at  the  smaller  centers,  where  a  strange  face  is  a  curi- 
osity, you  are  set  upon  by  the  villagers,  you  are  made  to  stand 
and  explain  by  the  police  and  by  the  military  until  travel 
ceases  to  be  a  diversion  and  really  becomes  something  like 
a  t)ig  adventure.  To  boot,  you  have  to  put  up  with  slow 
and  crowded  local  trains  that  do  not  seem  to  be  going  any- 
where in  particular.  In  England  17  of  the  cross-country 
train  services  have  been  taken  off,  in  Italy  monthly  passenger 
mileage  has  been  cut  from  123,600  miles  to  72,000  miles 
and  100  trains  have  disappeared  to  make  way  for  the  in- 
creasing military  freight  and  consumption  reduction  de- 
mands, and  like  reductions  are  going  on  in  France,  Germany 
and  elsewhere. 

To  illustrate  what  happens  to  the  stranger,  let  me  tell 
how  I  got  off  one  night  at  an  Italian  railway  junction  point, 
where  I  had  expected  a  friend  to  meet  me  with  his  automobile 
and  carry  me  from  the  station  to  his  home,  some  miles  dis- 
tant. A  brief  glance  outside  the  walled-in  station,  a  protec- 
tion typical  of  all  European  stations,  told  me  that  of  friend 
there  was  none.  So  I  returned  to  the  station  platform, 
walked  up  and  down  for  a  few  minutes,  then  ventured  to 
inquire  of  the  stationmaster  how  at  this  late  hour  I  might 
reach  my  friend's  home  village  by  telephone.  He  explained 
that  there  was  no  telephone  and  that,  in  view  of  the  mili- 
tary censorship  of  telegrams  which  required  them  to  be  sent 
first  to  a  central  office,  a  telegram  w'ould  probably  not  reach 
my  friend  before  the  next  day.  Then,  as  I  had  been  speak- 
ing a  broken  Italian,  he  looked  at  me  curiously  and  inquired: 
".\re  you  Swiss?"  By  the  perversity  of  fortune  which  makes 
tlie  traveler  sometimes  do  or  say  the  wrong  thing.  I  promptly 
replied  in  my  best  German,  "Nein!"  Then,  engrossed  in 
the  thoudit  of  reaching  mv  friend.  I  walked  down  the  olat- 
form  to  the  depot  restaurant  found  in  ever>-  Italian  depot, 
little  or  big,  ate  a  beefsteak,  and  again  returned  to  the  plat- 
fonn  to  see  if  by  any  chance  my  friend  had  arrived  after 

all. 

Here  two  tall  carabinieri,  representatives  of  Italy's  ad- 
miral)le  traveling  police,  politely  stopped  me  and  asked  if  I 
would  not  step  into  the  office  of  the  military  commandant  of 
the  station.  In  a  flash  I  realized  my  foolish  German  "Nein," 
had  let  me  in  for  an  investigation,  perhaps  an  arrest.  As  I 
entered  the  office,  I  saw  the  commandant  seated  at  the  head 
of  a  tal)le,  wearing  his  sternest  official  manner,  and  flanked 
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on  eithor  sido  by  si-vcrul  younger  officers  looking  rij)c  for 
sport. 

"Vou  are  not  Italian?"  tionianilcd  the  officer. 

I  smiled,  laid  before  him  my  card,  my  permit  to  reside 
ill  Italy,  and,  finally,  my  passport.  "I  have  even  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  vour  army  front."  I  added.  'I'hcn  I  e.xulaincd 
how  1  had  expected  to  be  met  by  my  friend,  whom  1  had 
formerly  visited,  as  indicated  by  the  police  stanij)  on  my 
residence  ju'rmit. 

The  officer,  being  a  good  sort,  as  are,  indeed,  those  of  all 
the  armies  when  they  feel  you  are  as  represented,  promptly 
shook  hands  with  me,  asked  me  to  be  seated,  and  began  to 
talk  about  the  war,  the  only  possible  subject  of  general 
conversation  in  Europe.  After  we  had  agreed  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  mad  to  have  entered  the  war,  in  view  of  the 
gigantic  commercial  advantages  they  are  losing,  the  officer 
very  kindly  put  me  in  the  way  of  reaching  my  friend — 
which,  of  cour.^^e.  is  another  story. 

This  personal  experience  when  traveling  within  the 
frontiers  of  any  given  country  has  been  that  of  every  Ameri- 
can abroad.  In  the  out-of-the-way  places,  particularly  near 
the  war  zones,  there  have  been  cases  of  real  arrests  and  gov- 
ernmental insistence  that  the  American  leave  the  country, 
but,  due  to  the  difticulties  Americans  now  have  of  obtaining 
passports  at  Washington,  there  are  comparatively  few  Ameri- 
cans abroad  whose  identity  is  not  pretty  well  established 
both  at  their  embassies  and  at  central  police  offices.  In 
the  larger  cities,  the  arriving  traveler  at  hotels  is  merely  re- 
ported by  a  runner  from  the  hotel  at  the  central  police  sta- 
tion, practically  as  in  peace  times. 

It  is  when  the  traveler  starts  to  cross  the  frentiers  that, 
sometimes,  the  hardships  of  war  travel  are  apparent.  The 
mere  physical  discomfort  is  not  a  matter  to  be  idly  discounted. 
The  through  trains  are  fewer,  they  are  more  crowded,  less 
often  cleaned,  and  unless  one  buys  a  first-class  ticket  and 
adds  thereto  the  price  of  the  parlor  and  sleeping  car  ($5  for 
24  hours),  his  journey  may  be  unpleasant.  For  instance,  an 
American  woman  with  tw'o  children  recently  traveled  from 
Paris  to  Rome.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  and  relying  upon 
the  impression  gained  before  the  war  that  the  second  class 
was  comfortable,  she  traveled  second  class.  It  was  comfort- 
able in  France,  but  when  an  Italian  train  was  taken,  at 
Modane,  a  train  that  also  accommodated  local  travel,  she 
found  her  company  to  consist  of  men  and  women  just  a  lit- 
tle better  than  the  peasant  type,  none  too  cleanly  in  dress 
and  given  to  eating  all  sorts  of  food  and  drinking  all  kinds 
of  wine  in  their  seats. 

The  discomfort  of  the  journey  was  increased  when,  near 
Turin,  it  began  to  rain.  The  woman  was  looking  out  the 
window  watching  the  rain  pour  down  the  hillsides,  only  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  do  since  the  war  began,  when  she 
felt  some  water  dripping  upon  her  hair.  She  looked  up-  to 
discover  that,  through  a  leak  in  the  car  roof,  the  rain  had  come 
in,  utterly  ruined  a  new  hat,  and  was  busy  soaking  into  her 
valises  stowed  in  the  racks  overhead.  The  further  the  train 
went,  the  worse  it  rained.  She  went  to  try  to  find  seats  in 
another  car.  All  of  them  were  leaking.  An  appeal  to  the 
conductor  was  fruitless:  "What  can  you  expect?"  he  said. 
"The  sun  was  so  hot  during  the  summer  it  opened  up  these 
seams  in  the  car  roofs  and  they  haven't  been  repaired.  It's 
war  time  .  .  .  ."  and  so  forth. 

But  these  are  mere  discomforts  that  may  be  met  in  any 
country  when  traveling.  The  worst  annoyances  come  from 
passports.  Once  the  passport  is  stamped  by  your  own  em- 
bassy and  consulate,  a  relatively  simple  matter  if  your 
identity  is  clear,  it  must  then  be  stamped  by  the  officials  of 
the  country  you  are  leaving  and  of  the  one  to  which  you  are 
going.  As  the  war  has  lengthened,  all  travel  to  ot'her  coun- 
tries is  being  discouraged  and  even  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, and,  in  addition  to  the  delays  common  to  embassies 
and  consulates,  you  are  called  upon  to  offer  good  and  suf- 


ficient reasons  for  your  journey.  As  a  rule,  three  to  five 
days  of  running  about  from  office  to  office  is  necessary.  If 
you  are  an  American  and  going  to  Germany  or  Austria,  you 
must  present  a  good  case  of  urgency  or  you  don't  go.  Your 
own  eml)a.s.sy  must  be  well  satisfied  of  the  neutral  character 
of  your  busines.s  before  it  will  ask  permission  for  you  to 
de])art.  Likewise,  the  Germans  and  Austrians  are  none  too 
willing  to  let  persons  quit  them  and  reveal,  as  they  generally 
do,  military,  jjolitical  and  social  conditions. 

But  supposing  you  are  provided  with  proper  passports, 
you  are  able  to  buy  your  railway  ticket  without  difficulty  and 
travel,  even  through  the  war  zones,  until  you  come  to  a 
frontier  station.  Here  your  difficulties  may  be  few  or  many, 
according,  not  to  your  passports,  but  to  your  luck.  I  knew 
one  man  who  went  from  Italy  to  England  and  loack  again 
and  his  only  unusual  experience  was  this:  At  Boulogne  he 
went  to  bed  on  board  a  channel  boat  expecting  to  wake  up 
the  next  morning  at  Dover.  He  woke  up  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  night,  heard  the  usual  splashing  of  water  through 
the  porthole,  and  promptly  went  to  .sleep  again,  unafraid  of 
submarines.  Shortly  after  daylight  he  woke  up,  looked  out, 
and  saw  that  the  vessel  was  tied  up  to  a  dock.  He  dressed, 
packed  his  valise,  and  went  upon  deck,  ready  to  go  ashore. 
There  he  saw  the  same  dock  he  had  seen  the  night  previous 
before  he  went  to  bed.  Surprised,  he  asked  if  the  vessel  had 
been  forced  to  put  back  to  Boulogne  during  the  night.  "She 
hasn't  left  the  dock  at  all,"  he  was  told.  "Her  departure 
has  been  postponed  until  tonight.  Meanwhile  you  passen- 
gers must  go  ashore,  and  report  to  the  police  station."  The 
man  spent  a  dull  day  and  finally  did  arrive  at  Dover  the 
next  morning. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  frontiers,  many  people,  espe- 
cially women,  have  adventures  which  to  some  of  them  are 
particularly  dreadful.  Many  of  the  spies  used  by  both  sides 
in  the  war  have  been  women.  Consequently,  all  women  are 
aut  to  be  subiected  to  search  at  the  frontiers,  no  matter  in 
which  direction  thev  mav  be  goine.  Customs  officers  have  been 
made  wary  by  multitudes  of  tricks.  Thus,  i-t  being  unlawful 
as  a  matter  of  national  economy  for  persons  to  take  gold 
coin  out  of  France  into  Italy,  or  owt  of  Italy  into  France,  or 
any  other  country,  a  poor  country  woman  carrying  a  basket 
of  eggs  recently  was  stopped  at  Modane.  Inspection  of  the 
basket  revealed  under  the  eggs  20,000  lire  in  gold.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  country  women  to  carry  baskets  of  eggs  or 
'chickens,  but  the  trick  of  one  has  since  made  the  frontier 
difficult  for  all  the  others. 

A  distinguished  French  lady,  who  had  spent  some  months 
in  Italy,  stimulating  charity  work  for  the  soldiers,  on  re- 
turning home  took  a  personal  note  from  the  French  ambas- 
sador asking  that  she  be  courteously  treated  at  the  frontier. 
Had  she  gone  to  France  via  Modane,  all  would  doubtless 
have  been  well,  but  at  the  last  moment  she  decided  to  return 
via  Switzerland,  an  equally  good  route  were  it  not  for  the 
war.  As  Switzerland's  folk  have  been  strongly  suspected  of 
trjing  to  play  the  good  old  game  of  both  ends  against  the 
middle  and  thereby  earn  an  honest  living,  by  the  French, 
the  Italians,  the  Austrians,  and  the  Germans,  travellers  into 
her  confines  ?.re  searched  with  care.  The  lady  in  question 
aroused  some  unusual  suspicion  among  the  Italian  officers  at 
the  frontier  and  she  was  searched  right  down  to  the  skin,  to 
ihe  last  thread  of  her  hair.  Her  body  was  washed,  to  erase 
any  writing  secreted  on  her  skin. 

Her  clothes  were  gone  over,  the  seams  unsewed,  her  pri- 
vate letters  read,  treated  wi-th  chemical  solutions  to  discover 
cipher  writing — in  short,  the  third  degree  of  the  frontiers  was 
applied  in  all  its  rigors.  When  the  lady  was  finally  re- 
leased, with  nothing  found  of  a  suspicious  nature,  she  dressed 
and  came  out  in  front  of  the  other  travellers  suffocating  with 
rage. 

An  English  woman  present,  who  was  on  her  way  to  see  sick 
friends  in  Switzerland,  naturally  unwilling  to  go  through  the 
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same  examination  if  she  could  prevent  it,  began  to  cry,  when 
her  turn  came:  "I'm  fainting,  I'm  fainting.  Take  me 
away  from  here."  As  the  examiners  have  a  holy  horror  of 
fainting  women,  who  cause  all  kinds  of  trouble,  they  swiftly 
plucked  her  from  the  crowd  and  passed  her  and  her  bag- 
gage into  the  awaiting  train. 

To  these  delights  of  travel  of  course  must  be  added  the 
loss  of  baggage  now  and  then,  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  any  baggage  to  carrj',  for  a  veritable  box  and  trunk  fam- 
ine exists.  Trunks  are  no  longer  manufactured,  and  boxes  for 
packing  in  such  centers  as  Paris  are  hardly  come  by,  and 
out  in  the  villages  or  small  cities  new  boxes  cannot  be 
bought  at  all.  So  travellers  from  the  smaller  places  who  are 
making  journeys  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  families, 
seeking  new  homes  with  other  relatives,  or  wkat  not,  must 
often  pile  their  belongings  into  old  boxes  dug  out  of  cellars, 
or  wheedled  from  grocers  and  stores. 

When  it  comes  to  the  last  category  of  travel,  that  both  by 
land  and  sea,  by  war  refugees  from  Servia,  from  Roumania, 
from  Turkey  or  Greece,  by  American  commercial  men,  the 
train  discomforts  dwindle  beside  that  of  the  danger  from  sub- 
marines and  floating  mines.  An  American  on  the  continent 
who  wishes  to  go  to  Petrograd  must  travel  by  way  of  London, 
Newcastle,  across  the  upper  North  Sea  to  Bergen,  thence 
across  Norway  and  Sweden  on  tV-C  state  railways,  north- 
wards to  Haparanda,  southward  once  more  on  Russian  ter- 
ritory to  Viborg,  and  finally  Petrograd,  a  journey  of  seven 
days — provided  connections  are  made.  The  cost  of  such  a 
journey  is  $100,  more  than  twice  that  of  the  di'-ect  route 
through  Germany  before  the  war. 

Should  blessed  peace  come  by  next  summer,  should  hos- 
tilities cease,  then  the  hosts  of  American  visitors  to  Europe 
to  see  its  ruins  will  be  able  to  travel,  but  not  again  as  in  the 
old  days.  Also,  they  will  be  robbed  right  and  left  by  the 
hungry  forces  that  used  to  prey  on  them  but  moderately. 
Hotels,  for  instance,  which  have  been  losing  money  for  so 
long,  will  want  to  make  up  their  losses,  and  who  but  the 
traveller,  the  tourist,  to  pay? 


A  REMEDY  FOR  COAL  SHORTAGE* 

By  J.  F.  Porterfield 

General  Superintendent  of  Transportation,  Illinois  Central, 
Chicago,   111. 

The  responsibility  for  the  so-called  "coal  shortage"  which 
recurs  nearly  every  winter  rests  principally  upon  the  con- 
sunaer,  more  particularly  the  consumer  of  domestic  coal  for 
winter  heating  purposes  and  a  number  of  the  large  manufac- 
turing plants,  which  could,  but  do  not,  carry  a  reserve  supply 
of  coal.  These  consumers  depend  on  keeping  their  reserve 
supply  of  coal  on  cars  in  the  railroads'  yards,  which  reduces 
the  available  cars  for  the  legitimate  transportation  of  coal.  It 
is  estimated  that  last  year  the  coal  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes  was  40  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  consumed  two  years 
ago.  The  Illinois  mines'  output  increased  about  10  per  cent 
over  last  year,  during  which  period  the  coal  loaded  at  mines 
on  the  Illinois  Central  alone  increased  20  per  cent. 

Last  year,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  coal  exported  and 
consumed  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  the  East,  there  was 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  eastern  coal  supplied  the  North- 
west via  the  lakes,  it  being  necessary  for  Illinois,  in  a  meas- 
ure, to  overcome  this  shortage.  In  fact,  Illinois  coal  was  sold 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  eastern  market. 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  when  coal  mine  strikes 
are  anticipated,  the  larger  percentage  of  the  coal  is  trans- 
ported during  the  months  of  September  to  January  inclusive, 
so  that  while  there  is  a  good  demand  for  coal  carrying  equip- 
ment these  five  months,  during  the  balance  of  the  year  a  large 
percent  of  the  railroads'  coal  carrying  equipment  stands  idle. 

•From  a  paper  read  before  the  City  Club,  Chicago,  January  24. 


The  Illinois  Central  has  large  yards  at  Centralia,  111.,  and 
Carbondale  for  storing  empty  coal  cars  during  the  seven 
months  of  light  coal  traffic.  During  the  past  five  years,  or 
until  last  fall,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  other  coal  carrying 
roads  have  had  a  surplus  of  coal  carrying  cars  throughout  the 
winter  as  well  as  the  summer  season. 

It  is  not  reasonable,  or  in  the  interest  of  economy,  to 
require  or  expect  the  railro':'.ds  to  furnish  equipment  for 
handling  the  extra  coal  required  during  the  winter,  and  carry 
the  necessary  reserve  supply  on  their  cars  in  terminal  yards 
during  the  four  or  five  months  of  heavy  consumption,  a 
period  when  severe  weather  conditions  obtain,  necessarily 
slowing  down  railroad  operation. 

To  illustrate  what  holding  a  reserve  supply  of  coal  on  cars 
involves, — during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  when  there 
is  no  necessity  for  keeping  a  reserve  supply,  a  coal  car  aver- 
ages absut  13  days  per  round  trip,  or  more  than  two  loads  of 
coal  per  month,  while  at  present,  or  at  any  time  during  the 
winter,  our  cars  consume  five  to  six  days  moving  empty  from 
the  outer  yard  at  Chicago  to  the  mines  and  returning  loaded, 
to  which  is  added  for  those  unloaded  on  our  tracks  at  Chicago, 
six  days,  and  for  those  delivered  for  unloading  on  connecting 
lines  in  switch  movement,  three  days  on  our  tracks  and  11 
days  on  connecting  line  tracks,  a  total  of  20  days,  or  over  3 
times  as  long  at  Chicago  incident  to  unloading,  as  in  service 
between  Chicago  and  the  mines. 

December  operation  compared  with  March  shows  five 
additional  car  days  per  round  trip,  which  indicates  that 
during  the  time  we  are  called  on  to  handle  the  bulk  of  the 
coal  traffic,  we  get  one-third  less  actual  transportation  service 
out  of  the  cars.  This  loss  is  due  to  greater  detention  for 
unloading,  slower  movement  due  to  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions and  other  transportation  difficulties  incident  to  han- 
dling coal  along  with  the  heavy  movement  of  grain  and  other 
winter  traffic. 

During  the  six  months  ending  with  August,  1916,  mines 
on  the  Illinois  Central  alone,  with  the  cars  available,  could 
easily  have  loaded  65,000  more  cars  of  coal,  or  more  than  was 
loaded  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

An  actual  coal  shortage  was  perhaps  more  nearly  realized 
this  winter  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
less  coal  stored  than  in  former  years.  The  railroads  as  a  rule 
.store  a  substantial  supply  of  coal,  particularly  at  points  of 
consumption  distant  from  the  mines,  coaling  plants  being  pro- 
vided with  storage  bins  for  the  unloading  and  storing  of  coal 
during  the  months  of  light  coal  traffic,  in  order  to  provide 
more  cars  for  handling  coal  during  the  winter  months. 

I  would  suggest  that,  in  order  to  avoid  another  coal  short- 
age, distributors  make  a  sufficiently  higher  price  during  the 
winter  months  to  make  it  advantageous  for  consumers  to  store 
.their  supply  of  coal  for  heating  purposes  during  the  summer 
months  and  the  larger  users  of  coal  to  carry  a  reasonable 
stock  in  coal  bins  or  yards  instead  of  storing  it  in  cars,  which 
necessarily  curtails  the  supply  of  cars  during  the  time  they 
are  most  needed;  or,  provide  modern  and  adequate  storage 
facilities  in  the  different  sections  of  the  city,  where  cars  in 
large  numbers  can  be  dumped  quickly  and  returned  to  trans- 
portation service.  The  coal  should  be  stored  and  handled  by 
machinery,  thereby  speeding  up  the  transportation  and  cheap- 
ening the  present  cost  of  handling.  At  the  present  time  a 
very  large  percent  of  the  coal  unloaded  is  handled  by  the  slow 
and  expensive  method  of  shovelling  by  hand  from  cars  into 
storage  bins  and  wagons. 


How'  TO  Tell  Malleable  Iron. — If  the  break  is  clean 
malleable  iron  will  show  two  distinct  colors,  white  in  the 
center  and  black  on  the  outside,  this  black  ring  extending 
into  the  casting  from  1/16  to  ^  inch.  Malleable  will  spark 
a  little  but  enough  to  show  it  is  not  cast  iron,  which  does  not 
spark  at  all. — The  Welding  Engineer. 


The  Man  Problem  on  the  Railroads* 

Advocates -a  Specialist  on  the  Staff  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive to  Supervise  This  Problem  for  All  Departments 

By  D.  C.  Buell 

Director,  The  Railway  Educational  Bureau,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ONLY  a  few  years  at^o  railroad  work  was  a  preferred 
job.  A  large  majority  of  the  men  hired  were  boys 
or  young  men  living  along  the  line  of  the  road. 
Railroad  employees  who  had  sons  eagerly  sought  opportuni- 
ties to  get  them  into  the  service.  Every  station  agent,  in  the 
smaller  towns,  had  one  or  two  boys  helping  him  for  the  sake 
of  the  experience  and  the  oj)portunity  offered  to  learn  the 
business;  track  forces  were  recruited  almost  exclusively  from 
the  young  men  of  the  smaller  towns  and  farming  communi- 
ties along  the  line  of  the  railroad;  and  as  a  result  the  rank 
and  file  of  railroad  employees  were  loyal,  ambitious,  and 
efficient. 

Today,  railroad  managers  are  hard-pressed  to  get  men  of 
any  description  for  man}'  classes  of  service,  and  even  where 
sufficient  employees  can  be  obtained  to  fill  the  ranks  numer- 
ically, it  is,  unfortunately,  true  that  in  many  cases  such  em- 
ployees are  neither  permanent  nor  loyal,  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, they  have  no  particular  ambition  to  progress  in 
railroad  work,  with  the  result  that  their  efficiency  is  con- 
siderably less  than  it  would  be  under  other  and  better  con- 
ditions. 

We  are  facing  facts — not  theories — and  in  view  of  these 
facts,  the  man  problem  on  the  railroad  resolves  itself  into 
a  study  which  should  lead  to  the  solution  and  adoption  of 
ways  and  means  whereby  young  men  of  proper  mentality, 
physique  and  ambition  can  be  attracted  to  the  railroad 
service,  held  and  trained  in  that  service,  paid  a  fair  wage 
in  accordance  with  their  ability  and  worth  in  the  positions 
to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  given  proper  opportunity  to 
learn  the  business,  so  that  they  can  fit  themselves  to  assume 
greater  responsibility. 

Solution  or  the  Problem 

In  addition  to  this,  the  successful  solution  of  the  problem 
depends  more  than  anything  else  on  a  properly  worked-out 
plan  whereby  ambitious  men,  who  have  proved  their  loyalty 
and  efficiency,  and  who  have  fitted  themselves  for  promotion, 
are  systematically  and  fairly  considered  for,  and  promoted 
to,  better  positions,  in  accordance  with  their  worth  and.  with- 
out unreasonable  delay. 

There  would  seem  to  be  five  main  considerations  which 
would  make  for  permanency  in  any  organization:  First, 
good  wages;  second,  permanent  work;  third,  reasonable  work- 
ing hours;  fourth,  fair  treatment;  fifth,  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement. There  are  also  two  supplementary  conditions  of 
importance:  First,  pleasant  surroundings  and  second,  com- 
fortable and  sanitary  working  cjuarters.  These  conditions 
will  apply  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

Fair  treatment  and  the  opportunity  for  advancement, 
coupled  with  a  reasonable  wage,  seem  to  be  the  surest  means 
of  holding  employees,  and  guarding  against  the  breaking  up 
of  an  organization  due  to  someone  coming  along  and  win- 
ning away  experienced  employees  by  the  offer  of  a  few  dol- 
lars' extra  wages  in  some  new  position. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  an  efficient  organization  on 
a  railroad,  or  in  any  other  concern,  consists  in  the  intelligent 
selection,  hiring,  handling,  educating,  transferring  and  pro- 
moting of  the  units  of  the  organization. 

*Froin  a  paper  read  before  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  January  26, 
1917, 


IXDIIFEKEXT    HANDLING    OF    HUMAN    ELEMENT 

Few  roads  have  any  specifications  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  applicants  other  than  the  examination  for  pliysical  fitness 
and  tests  for  hearing  and  vision,  which  are  required  in  cer- 
tain l)ranches  of  the  service.  Where  physical  examinations 
are  required,  other  than  in  train  service,  it  is  usually  on 
account  of  insurance  or  sick  benefit  features  rather  than  on 
account  of  selection  for  physical  fitness  for  a  particular  job. 
Mental  specifications  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  posi- 
tion are  almost  entirel}-  lacking,  and  the  man  comes  to  the 
job  uninspected — a  more  or  less  unknown  and  uncertain 
machine. 

With  few  exceptions,  such  a  man  is  put  to  work  imme- 
tliately,  without  any  preliminary  testing,  breaking  in,  or 
adjusting  to  the  new  work,  and  his  first  week's  work  is  done 
with  but  little  supervision,  and  that  oftentimes  not  expert. 
No  scientific  study  is  made  of  this  man  from  day  to  day  to 
make  certain  that  he  is  performing  efficiently.  Few,  if  any, 
adjustments  are  made,  even  though  he  may  not  be  "working 
right,"  in  order  to  make  him  a  smooth-running  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  road.  There  is  no  daily  performance  sheet 
kept  of  his  work,  nor  is  he  inspected  from  time  to  time  for 
defects  which  could  easily  be  remedied  by  proper  handling. 
He  is  expected  to  pull  full  tonnage  from  the  start,  without 
a  study  having  been  made  as  to  his  tonnage  capacity.  If  he 
fails  to  pull  his  tonnage,  it  is  seldom  that  a  study  is  made  to 
find  out  if  he  would  work  better  on  some  other  division  or  in 
some  other  department,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  such  a  man 
has  the  opportunity  to  be  transferred  to  a  place  where  per- 
haps he  could  work  effectively. 

A   Specialist  Required. 

W'here  can  we  look  for  a  correction  of  these  difficulties? 
In  the  very  nature  of  things,  railroad  organization  is  so  com- 
plex that  no  one  department  or  branch  of  the  service  can 
create  a  reform  which  will  be  effective  throughout  the  entire 
organization.  Corrective  principles  cannot  be  applied  from 
the  bottom — they  must  start  at  the  top  and  work  down 
throughout  every  branch  of  the  organization. 

The  day  must  soon  come  when  the  man  prol)lem  will 
be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  syste- 
matic attention  of  the  executive  heads  of  our  railroads.  On 
the  staff  of  the  executive  who  is  at  the  head  of  each  road 
there  must  be  a  special  man,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  study 
this  man  problem,  and  who  will  be  responsible  in  a  general 
way  for  every  phase  of  that  problem  in  all  departments  of 
the  organization.  How  else  can  the  desired  results  be  ac- 
complished? In  what  other  way  can  we  re-establish  the 
desire  to  be  a  railroad  man  and  to  do  railroad  work,  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  type  of  men  we  need  in  the  employ 
of  the  railroads  of  today? 

The  starting  point  in  any  system  of  building  up  a  better 
organization  is  the  creation  of  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  would  become  efficient  in  the  organiza- 
tion, to  enter  its  service.  The  reputation  or  standing  which 
a  firm  or  corporation  has  in  a  community  has  its  influence 
on  the  class  of  employees  that  can  be  recruited  for  its  ranks. 

There  must  be  the  honest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agement of  a  road  to  have  its  organization  intelligent,  loyal 
and  efficient,  and  there  must  be  the  definite  policy,  under- 
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stood  by  the  entire  organization,  that  every  practical  means 
will  be  taken  to  carry  out  this  desire.  The  attitude  of  the 
corporation  toward  its  eniplo}ees  must  be  such  that  there  is 
no  question  in  their  minds  but  that  the  company  has  their 
welfare  at  heart,  and  will  deal  fairly  with  them  under  all 
conditions. 

"Square  Deal"  Committee 

I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to  conceive  a  slogan  for  the 
man  problem  that  would  accomplish  what  "Safety  First" 
has  done  in  working  out  the  safety  problems  on  our  rail- 
roads. What  we  want  is  "a  square  deal  for  everyone." 
Some  such  slogan  as  this  might  be  used.  We  need  "square 
deal"  committees  in  our  offices,  in  our  shops,  on  our  di- 
visions. We  want  to  know  of  practices  and  of  conditions 
which  breed  disloyalty,  discontent  and  disorganization,  so 
that  they  can  be  corrected.     How  can  we  accomplish  it? 

Let  us  examine  the  proposition  of  having  a  staff  officer 
who  would  have  general  charge  in  an  advisor}-  capacity,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  selection",  hiring,  handling,  educating,  trans- 
ferring and  promoting  of  employees  on  a  railroad. 

Such  a  man  would  arrange  to  have  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  every  department  of  the  railroad  for  new 
employees.  He  would  make  a  survey  of  the  requirements  of 
each  department,  and  know  definitely  the  general  type  of 
man  or  woman  that  would  be  successful  in  each  of  the 
various  openings.  He  would  make  a  study  of  the  scientific 
selection  of  employees.  He  would  be  practical  enough  to 
differentiate  between  those  simple,  fundamental  tests  which 
can  be  applied  in  a  general  way  to  the  selection  of  men  and 
women  for  various  classes  of  work,  and  the  so-called  highly 
"scientific"  methods  which  have  been  proven  of  douljtful 
value. 

A  common-sense  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
selection  of  men  would,  naturally,  lead  to  the  issuing  of  a 
few  simple  principles,  rules,  and  tests '  to  be  used  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  men.  A  further  stud}-  of  the 
problem  would  take  the  duty  of  employing  men  out  of  the 
hands  of  incompetent  clerks  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
competent  officials. 

A  knowledge  of  the  employment  needs  throughout  the 
system  would  make  it  possible  to  supply  men  for  vacancies 
at  one  place  from  among  men  who  might  be  laid  off  at 
another  place,  or  to  supply  such  vacancies  by  transferring 
men  from  one  position  to  another,  or  by  promotion. 

This  man,  having  worked  out  and  put  into  effect  a  prac- 
tical system  of  selecting  men  for  vacancies,  could  then  turn 
his  attention  to  the  prol)lem  of  the  handling  of  men.  This 
in  itself  is  a  big  problem  and  one  for  which  there  is  no 
formula  or  infallible  rule  by  which  it  can  be  solved;  but 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  is  on  every  road 
some  man  who  has  been  successful  in  the  handling  of  men, 
who  could  be  assigned  to  the  duty  of  meeting  with  division 
officials,  shop  officials,  general  office  officials,  and  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  some  of  the  basic 
principles  underlying  the  successful  handling  of  men,  dis- 
cussing with  them  their  problems  along  this  line,  and  ad- 
vising them  concerning  the  solution  of  these  problems? 

Educating    Employees 

The  next  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  educa- 
tion of  men.  What  right  have  we  to  expect  that  men  will 
be  efficient  if  no  well-directed  effort  is  made  to  train  them 
for  efficient  .service? 

The  late  E.  H.  Harriman,  whose  work  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  genius,  insisted  that  a  system  of  training  be 
devised  on  the  Union  Pacific  which  would  provide  ever}'  am- 
bitious employee  with  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge and  efficiency,  thus  fitting  men  in  the  ranks  for  promo- 
tion. The  Educational  Bureau,  which  was  organized  on  the 
Union  Pacific  in  1909,  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
ambitious  employee  of  that  company,  an  opportunitv  to  study 


practical  railroad  information  that  would  be  of  l>enefit  to 
him.  The  success  of  this  plan  and  its  extension  to  the  Illi- 
nois Central  and  later  to  the  Central  of  Georgia,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Railway  Educational  Bureau, 
of  Omaha,  Xeb.  This  bureau  provides  a  means  whereby 
any  railroad  can  offer  to  its  employees,  without  expense  to  the 
company,  and  for  the  merely  nominal  charge  of  a  dollar  per 
month  to  those  men  interested,  an  opportunity  to  study  up- 
to-date,  practical  railroad  methods  in  practically  every  field 
of  railroad  work.  There  are  many  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion available  to  railroad  men — some  good  and  some  ques- 
tional)le :  but  there  is  no  reason  why  railroad  executives  who 
are  not  yet  ready  to  inaugurate  an  educational  scheme  of 
their  own  for  their  employees,  should  not  make  a  careful 
investigation  of  exi.sting  educational  methods  for  railroad 
men,  and,  by  careful  comparison  and  analysis,  find  some 
educational  scheme  worthy  of  recommending  to  their  ambi- 
tious employees.  \\'ith  proper  supervision,  much  good  can 
be  accomplished  in  this  manner. 

lliere  are  so  many  educational  plans  that  can  be  worked 
out  on  a  railroad  at  little  expense  that  it  seems  absurd  that 
more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  important  phase  of 
the  problem.  Several  roads  have  station  training  schools, 
where  applicants  for  positions  in  station  work  are  trained 
Ijefore  being  sent  out  on  the  road.  The  average  cost  of 
training  such  applicants  for  positions  in  station  service  is  less 
than  $10  each.  The  training  of  firemen,  brakemen,  carmen, 
clerks,  and  countless  other  classes  of  employees  could  be  ac- 
complished, under  proper  supervision  and  direction,  at  an 
expense  so  low  compared  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  as  to 
make  the  investment  one  of  the  best  dividend-producers 
imaginable.  Think  of  the  fuel  wasted  by  the  new  fireman, 
the  damage  caused  by  a  new  brakeman  giving  improper  sig- 
nals, the  mistakes  made  by  a  new  clerk,  which  cause  the 
misrouting  or  loss  of  a  shipment,  and  compare  the  expense 
caused  by  these  wastes  and  mistakes,  with  the  nominal 
expense  which  would  be  required  to  establish  a  central  train- 
ing school  on  each  large  system  for  such  men. 

This  special  man's  next  important  duty  would  be  to  work 
out  plans  for  the  intelligent  transfer  of  men  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another,  to  broaden  their  experience  and  fit  them  for 
promotion,  and  intelligently  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of 
men  in  departments  where  it  was  not  necessary  or  advisal)le 
to  make  transfers  prior  to  promotion. 

Promotion  of  Employees 

To  make  promotions  on  an  intelligent  basis  presupposes 
the  keeping  of  a  comprehensive  record  of  a  man's  education, 
experience,  ability,  etc.  Several  roads  have  adopted  a  card 
record  system  for  their  employees.  One  such  card,  worked 
out  for  employees  of  the  mechanical  department  of  a  large 
railroad,  calls  for  information  as  to  a  man's  executive  ability, 
his  mechanical  ability,  his  accuracy,  principles,  confidence, 
discipline,  education,  energy,  experience,  initiative,  judgment, 
memory,  morality,  neatness,  organization,  promptness,  re- 
liability, resourcefulness,  tact  and  temper.  The  very  fact 
that  a  foreman  has  to  analyze  his  men  and  make  out  such  a 
record  for  them,  requires  him  to  make  a  close  study  of  this 
man  problem,  and  gives  him  a  line  on  men  of  ability  who 
might,  perhaps,  not  otherwise  come  to  his  attention. 

With  a  record  of  this  kind,  or  any  other  kind  that  has  an\- 
merit,  the  problem  of  promoting  men  would  be  simplified, 
and  a  fair  consideration  would  l)e  given  to  all  those  who  were 
at  all  qualified  for  promotion.  With  a  centralized  record  of 
this  kind,  where  a  vacancy  could  not  be  filled  from  the  or- 
ganization of  a  particular  shop,  office,  or  division,  a  man 
in  some  other  shop,  office,  or  division  of  the  road,  who  was 
qualified  for  the  promotion,  could  be  selected. 

Per:maxency'  of  Organization 

Can  loyalty  be  inspired  or  efficiency  obtained  in  an  office 
where  clerks  know  that   the  only  hope  of  a   raise  lies   in 
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suiiK'Diie  iilicud  ul  Uicm  l)cing  di.scharged  or  dying?  Is 
there  any  incentive  for  a  man  to  e.xert  extra  effort  when  he 
knows  that  an  arbitrary  rule  regarding  wages  and  lironiotion 
will  prevent  him  from  receiving  any  material  recognition  for 
such  efforts?  Can  it  be  expected  that  a  foreman  will  do  his 
best  work,  when  he  knows  that  many  of  the  men  working 
under  him  receive  higher  wages  than  he  docs? 

Wages  can  be  adjusted  on  a  more  ecjuitaljle  l)asis.  Noth- 
ing is  impossible,  and  our  new  staff  officer,  with  the  broad 
understanding  he  would  have  of  the  proljlem,  would  be 
in  a  position  to  work  out  equitable  readjustments  and  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  authority  to 
make  changes. 

Railroad  managers  are  more  and  more  recognizing  the 
importance  of  having  permanent  work  for  employees.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  efforts  being  made  to  maintain  section 
forces  at  normal  strength  throu<:,"hout  the  entire  twelve  months, 
by  the  cioing  away  with  the  old  practice  of  shutting  down 
shops  for  two  or  three  days  a  month,  to  take  care  of  changes 
in  appropriations,  etc.  Continued  study  should  be  made  of 
this  problem  so  that  as  far  as  is  practicable,  employees  would 
be  assured  of  steady  work  throughout  the  year. 

The  subject  of  reasonable  working  hours  is  one  that  is 
of  great  importance,  and  our  new  staff  officer  could  ac- 
complish wonders  along  this  line.  When  one  sees  clerks 
coming  back  to  work  overtime,  without  pay,  three  or  four 
nights  a  week,  week  after  week,  it  is  an  indication  that  some- 
thing is  wrong.  IIqw  can  such  men  be  inspired  with 
loyalty?  How  can  it  be  expected  that  such  men  will  not 
leave  the  railroad  service  the  first  time  any  kind  of  a  job 
is  offered  that  pays  approximately  the  same  wage  and  gives 
an  assurance  of  reasonable  working  hours? 

Clean  and  Sanitary  Surroundings 

No  matter  how  good  a  man  may  be  he  cannot  do  his  best 
work  in  unpleasant  surroundings  or  uncomfortable  or  un- 
sanitary working  quarters.  Cockroaches  around  an  office  are 
unpleasant  and  unnecessary  distractions;  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  bright,  clean  young  fellows  will  join  track  gangs 
where  the  bunk  cars  are  alive  with  vermin  and  the  food  is 
not  decently  prepared.  It  is  even  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  "hunkey"  would  sleep  better  and  be  in  better  shape  for 
his  next  day's  work  if  his  bed  were  not  infested  with  vermin. 

Statistics  prove  that  there  are  less  accidents  in  a  shop 
which  is  kept  cleaned  up,  or  in  a  yard  that  is  clean  than  in 
similar  places  where  junk  is  allowed  to  accumulate  and  order 
does  not  reign. 

Our  special  man  could  aid  in  seeing  that  the  men's  sur- 
roundings were  made  pleasant,  and  that  their  working  quar- 
ters were  comfortable  and  sanitary.  However,  he  would  be 
far  too  sensible  to  call  this  "welfare  work" — he  would  know 
it  was  good  business,  and  that  the  work  should  be  carried 
out  on  a  business-like  basis,  as  a  business  proposition;  so 
that  the  men  would  appreciate  the  matter  instead  of  being 
antagonized  by  its  being  advertised  as  "welfare  work" — 
another  name  for  "paternalism." 

As  the  work  of  our  new  staff  officer  progresses,  his  friend- 
ship for  the  men  he  learns  to  understand  and  love,  will  sug- 
gest to  him  many  schemes  that  he  could  use  to  bring  about  a 
closer  fellowship  among  the  members  of  the  various  groups 
of  employees,  as  well  as  between  the  groups  themselves.  Many 
forms  of  athletic  sports  can  be  encouraged ;  a  baseball  league 
formed  among  the  employees  of  the  various  departments  and 
divisions;  bands,  clubs,  or  societies  organized — all  of  which, 
if  rightly  handled,  will  create  the  feeling  of  fellowship  and 
mutual  understanding  among  employees. 

Railroad  employees  are  regular  folks,  just  the  same  as  any 
other  group  of  people;  they  are  more  intelligent  than  the 
average,  more  self-reliant,  and  they  will  respond  more 
quickly  to  fair-dealing,  true  fellowship,  and  the  desire  to 
serve,  than  any  other  class  of  employees  in  the  country;  but 


for  IJRsi'  same  reasons,  they  detect  more  quickly  artificiality, 
selfish  interest,  and  lack  of  sincerity  than  do  other  groups  of 
workers. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  percjuisites  of  railroad 
c'mph)yment.  This  omission  up  to  this  time  has  Ijceh  in- 
tcnlional.  Its  discussion  is  a  difficult  one.  Many  men  hold 
diflVrcnt  views  on  the  subject.  Along  this  line  must  be  con- 
sidered 1  pension  systems,  hospital  fund  systems,  accident  and 
liealth  insurance,  vacations,  the  granting  of  free  transporta- 
tion, and  the  number  of  other  methods  which  have  been 
ad()])ted  in  an  endeavor  to  aid  and  protect  employees  and  make 
their  work  more  attractive  to  them. 

In  all  of  these  .special  features  designed  for  the  men's 
benefit,  the  method  of  administration  is  the  most  important 
consideration.  When  any  system  is  adopted,  it  should 
be  on  a  business  basis — not  on  a  paternal  basis.  The  ad- 
ministration v'f  the  plan  must  be  just,  fair  and  the  thought 
behind  the  plan,  honest. 

Any  scheme  of  this  kind  must  be  worked  out  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  pure  and  simple.  Selfish  motives  or  mo- 
tives advantageous  to  the  company  are  soon  discovered  by 
the  rank  and  file,  with  the  consequent  nullification  of  the 
good  which  might  have  been  accomplished  had  the  scheme 
been  put  on  a  purely  business  basis,  equitable  alike  to  the 
company  and  its  employees. 

The  officer  who  has  the  patience  and  the  courage  to  gain 
the  loyalty,  fellowship,  and  co-operation  of  his  employees, 
finds  that  team-work  takes  the  place  of  unit  effort;  that  good 
fellowship  drives  out  discontent;  that  ambition  and  love  of 
work  will  change  an  inefficient  organization  into  an  efficient 
one.     It  is  well  worth  the  effect. 

Just  a  word  about  so-called  "efficiency  methods."  Time 
study  that  forces  a  man  to  work  as  a  machine,  planning  that 
leaves  nothing  to  his  own  initiative,  organization  that  con- 
siders employees  merely  as  mechanical  units  instead  of  human 
beings,  fails.  To  gain  efficiency,  the  employee  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fellowman  or  a  fellow  woman;  must  be  inspired, 
by  fair  treatment,  with  the  desire  to  do  his  or  her  share 
in  playing  the  game,  and  must  be  intelligently  instructed 
and  directed,  so  that  the  energy  willingly  put  into  the  work 
will  be  used  effectively.  Real  efficiency  on  the  part  of  a 
workman  comes  as  a  result  of  the  love  of  the  work  being 
done,  and  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent  effort  to  do  each 
task  well  and  without  waste  of  time  or  effort. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  last  and  most  important  of  the  con- 
siderations which  make  for  permanency  in  an  organization 
— fair  treatment  and  opportunity  for  advancement.  All  the 
other  conditions  are  summed  up  in  these  two. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  high  ambitions.  The  higher  a 
man  aims  and  the  harder  he  works  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, the  further  up  the  ladder  he  will  climb,  even  though 
he  may  never  reach  the  desired  goal.  Men  must  be  granted 
this  right  to  a  realization,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  their  ambi- 
tion. Men  who  are  out  of  place  should  be  studied  until  they 
can  be  located  where  their  energies  are  directed  along  right 
lines.  Men  should  be  encouraged,  aided,  urged — yes,  even 
forced — to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

In  many  cases  a  man  working  for  a  railroad  has  no  idea 
of  the  vastness  of  the  proposition  and  the  opportunities  that 
are  everywhere  around  him  to  broaden  out  and  make  some- 
thing of  himself.  These  opportunities  should  be  made  known 
to  men  in  all  departments,  and  a  chance  given  the  deserving 
to  make  good. 

When  our  American  railroads  are  so  organized  that,  by 
fair-dealing  and  proper  attention  to  the  welfare  of  their 
employees,  they  have  built  up  a  loyal,  efficient  group  of  fel- 
low-workers, then,  and  not  until  then,  instead  of  other  in- 
dustries taking  employees  away  from  the  railroads,  the  rail- 
roads will  be  in  a  position  to  attract  the  men  they  want  to 
their  ranks  and  to  hold  them. 

Each  such  group  of  contented  employees  will  be  loyal  to 
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their  company,  will  influence  their  families  and  friends  to 
sing  its  praises,  and  will  gain  for  it  favorable  public  opinion. 
The  favorable  public  opinion  of  the  vast  army  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  employees,  their  families,  and  friends,  is  what 
is  needed  to  re-establish  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
public  confidence  in  our  railroads  and  our  railroad  securities. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING 
RAILWAYS 

The  following  bills  affecting  railways  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress: 

S.  8055,  by  Mr.  Shields,  January  27,  1917.  To  Committee 
on  Interoceanic  Canals.  Providing  that  in  measuring  vessels 
and  determining  the  tolls  to  be  paid  thereon  at  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  measurement  shall  be  made  and  tonnage  deter- 
mined in  all  cases  by  the  Panama  Canal  rules  as  they  now 
exist,  or  as  they  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time;  and  the 
tonnage  arrived  at  by  those  rules  shall  be  the  tonnage  to  which 
shall  be  applied  the  rate  fixed  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  tolls  to  be  collected,  and  shall  be 
the  tonnage  to  which  shall  be  applied  the  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  now  fixed  by  law  or  hereafter  to  be  fixed  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  maximum  and  minimum 
tolls  which  may  be  charged. 

The  House  on  February  1  passed  the  revenue  bill  includ- 
ing the  provision  for  an  excess  profits  tax  of  8  per  cent  on 
the  net  income  of  corporations  and  partnerships  above  8  per 
cent.     The  bill  is  now  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Overman  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  February  3 
a  bill,  S.  8119,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  which  is  similar  in  its  provisions  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative  Carlin  to  amend  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Clayton  anti-trust  law  to  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  requiring  railroads  to  secure  competitive 
bids  on  purchases  shall  not  apply  in  cases  where  no  compe- 
tition is  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  article  of  the 
special  type  or  character  desired  can  be  had  only  of  a  single 
maker  or  seller  at  the  point  required. 

Senator  Overman  also  introduced  a  joint  resolution,  S.  J. 
Res.  206,  extending  until  January  8,  1918,  the  effective  date 
of  section  10. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  20630,  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Sims  on 
January  30  to  authorize  the  President  in  certain  emergencies 
to  take  possession  of  and  operate  railroads,  referred  to  briefly 
in  last  week's  issue,  provides  that  in  case  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened strike  the  President  may  take  possession  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  any  railroad  in  the  United  States  and  operate  it,  the 
property  to  be  restored  to  its  owners  after  the  difficulty  has 
been  adjusted.  All  receipts  after  necessary  expenses  incurred 
during  the  temporar}^  possession  of  the  roads  are  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  owners. 

H.  R.  20752,  by  Mr.  Adamson  on  February  5.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  amend  the 
mediation,  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  of  July  15,  1913; 
to  authorize  the  President  to  protect  the  operation  of  trains 
in  time  of  peace  and  to  take  possession  of  the  common  carriers 
and  draft  their  crews  and  officials  in  time  of  war,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  com- 
mittee on  February  6.     (See  Washington  Correspondence). 

S.  8123,  by  Mr.  Pomerene  on  Fel:)ruary  5.  To  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  amend  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion over  car  service. 

S.  8144,  by  Mr.  Watson,  February  5.  To  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce.  Directing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  supervise  and  direct  the  leasing  of  real  estate 
owned  or  controlled  by  railroads  and  electric  interurl)an  rail- 
ways engaged  in  the  transportation  of  interstate  l)usiness. 
Provides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  fix 


terms,  conditions,  rentals  and  periods  of  time  for  the  lease  of 
real  estate  owned  or  controlled  by  railroads  and  not  used  in 
connection  with  their  business,  but  no  such  leases  or  other 
agreements  concerning  the  use  or  occupancy  of  such  lands 
sliall  he  entered  into  except  upon  the  written  approval  of  the 
commission.  Leases  now  in  force  affecting  such  real  estate 
shall  not  be  renewed  except  on  approval  by  the  commission. 
Every  party  to  an  existing  lease  may  apply  to  the  commission 
for  a  revocation  or  modification  thereof  and  the  commission 
shall  hold  hearings  and  issue  order.  After  90  days  from 
taking  effect  of  the  act  railroads  shall  file  copies  of  leases  or 
rental  agreements  with  the  commission  upon  its  request  for 
use  in  any  controversy  or  other  investigation  ])ending  before 
the  commission. 

The  Rayburn  bill,  H.  R.  563,  to  regulate  the  issuance  of 
railroad  securities,  and  the  Cullop  hours  of  service  bill,  H.  R. 
9216,  to  provide  an  eight-hour  day  for  telegraph  and  signal 
operators  were  called  in  the  House  on  February  5  and  were 
striken  from  the  unanimous  consent  calendar  on  objections. 


PULVERIZED  COAL  PLANT  FOR  THE  SANTA  FE 

Preparatory  to  testing  the  value  of  ix>wdered  coal  as  a 
locomotive  fuel,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  had 
built  at  Marceline,  Mo.,  by  the  Fuller  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Allentown,  Pa.,  a  complete  plant  for  pulverizing  and 
drying  the  coal.  Test  runs  are  to  be  made  in  freight  service- 
between  Marceline  and  Shopton,  Iowa,  a  distance  of  113 
miles.  A  similar  plant  is  to  be  erected  at  the  latter  point.. 
Two  Mikado  engines  are  to  be  used  for  burning  the  pul-j 
verized  fuel,  one  of  which  has  been  equipped  with  the 
apparatus  of  the  Fuller  Engineering  Company,  and  the  other 
is  to  be  equipped  with  the  apparatus  of  the  Locomotive' 
Pulverized    Fuel    Company.      These    engines    have    a    totaL 


Santa  Fe  Pulverized  Coal  Plant  at  Marceline,  Mo. 

weight  of  283,700  11).,  25  in.  by  32  in.  cylinders,  a  total  heal- 
ing surface  of  4,111  sq.  ft.,  a  superheating  surface  of  880 
sq.  ft.,  making  a  total  equivalent  heating  surface  of  5,431 
sq.  It.  They  operate  at  200  11).  boiler  pressure,  and  have  a 
rated  tractive  effort  of  59,600  lb. 

An  interior  and  exterior  view  of  the  pulverizing  plant  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  capacity  of 
this  plant  is  dependent  upon  the  output  of  the  pulverizer, 
which  is  from  1^4  to  2j/i  tons  per  hour.  The  coal  u.sed  is 
Marceline  screenings,  which  consists  of  4.8  per  cent  moisture, 
35.6  per  cent  volatile,  44.6  per  cent  fixed  carbon,  and  15 
per  cent  ash.  The  coal  is  brought  in  from  the  mines  and 
unloaded  directly  from  the  cars  into  a  receiving  hopper  so 
arranged   that   it   will   feed   directlv   into  an  elevator.      This 
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I'Uvator  (iisih;irjjes  the  coal  into  a  storage  bin  having  ll^j 
tons  cajjaiity.  This  is  lorated  aljovc  tlie  coal  dryer.  A 
tradlc  or  shaking  type  livder  is  attached  to  the  l)Ottoni  of 
this  hin  to  give  a  unilorni  supply  of  toal  to  the  dryer.  This 
dryer  is  shown  at  the  left  of  the  interior  view.  It  consists  of 
an  inclined  shell  fitted  with  two  tires  mounted  on  rollers, 
and  is  driven  by  means  of  gearing.  It  is  3^  ft.  in  diameter 
and  42  ft.  long,  lieing  fitted  with  the  necessary  stack  mounted 
on  a  lirick  housing  at  the  feed  end.  The  coal  is  fed  in  at 
the  upper  end  and  by  the  rotating  action  of  the  drier  it  is 
gradually  carried  through  the  shell  to  the  (li,scharge  end. 
SurrouniUng  part  of  the  drier  shell  is  a  large  brick  housing 
e(iuii>iH'd  with  grates.  'Ihe  ga.ses  of  combustion  surrounil 
the  shell  and  i)ass  down  through  a  smoke  connection  to  the 
housing  at  tlie  front  end  of  (he  drier  where  tliese  gases  are 
reversed  and  jiassed  through  inside  of  the  drier  shell  carry- 
ing off  the  liberated  uK.isture.  At  the  discharge  end  of  the 
drier,  in  the  spout  leading  down  to  an  elevator,  there  is 
located  a  Cutler  Hammer  lifting  magnet  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  any  tramp  iron  which  may  be  in  the  coal.  After 
being  dried,  the  coal  is  elevated  and  discharged  into  a  bin 
directly  above  a  3.)-in.  Fuller-Lehigh  pulverizing  mill  of  14 
tons  capacity.  This  machine  reduces  the  coal  in  one  opera- 
tion so  that  85  per  cent  of  it  will  pass  through  a  200  mesh 
sieve.  Fine  pulverization  is  very  essential  for  the  successful 
burning  of  any  coal  and  means  rapid  and  perfect  combustion. 


o|)crating  this  ])lant  during  one  shift.     The  ])ower  required 
ill   tlie   whole   })lant   is   about    17   hp.   hrs.,   ]wr  ton   of  coal 

h.mdled. 


Interior  View  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pulverized  Coal  Plant 

From  this  pulverizer  the  coal  is  raised  by  an  elevatoi:  and 
discharged  into  a  screw  conveyor  which  carries  the  coal  to  a 
20-ton  pulverized  coal  storage  bin  located  over  the  center  of 
the  track  and  arranged  for  feeding  the  pulverized  coal  to 
the  locomotive  tender. 

The  building  in  which  this  equipment  is  installed  is  of 
steel  frame  construction  covered  with  corrugated  iron  siding 
and  rooting.  The  installation  was  put  up  as  an  experimental 
one  and  some  minor  details  are  arranged  for  only  temporary 
use,  as  it  is  intended  later  to  move  this  plant  to  some  other 
location.  The  entire  equipment  is  electrically  driven  through- 
out, the  current  being  furnished  from  a  power  house  located 
in  Marceline,  and  each  unit  is  driven  by  an  individual  motor, 
alternating  current  being  used.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Fuller-Mill  the  entire  equipment  is  driven  by  means  of  back 
geared  motors  eliminating  all  but  one  small  countershaft  and 
making  the  installation  a  safe  one  from  an  operating  stand- 
point. A  preliminary  crusher  is  usually  installed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  plant  of  this  kind,  but  no  crusher  was  included 
in  this  case,  as  the  coal  received  is  screened  to  pass  through 
a  one-inch  ring.  In  a  permanent  installation  the  crusher  is 
necessary  as  the  coal  received  will  be  of  various  sizes  and 
grades.     One  miller  and  one  laborer  only  are  required  for 


BATTERY  CHARGING  SETS  IN  INTERBOROUGH 
SIGNAL  TOWERS 

The  Intcrborougli  RajMd  Transit  Comjiany,  New  York 
City,  has  during  the  past  two  years  standardized  its  motor 
generator  sets  and  switchboards  in  signal  cabins  jjy  installing 
the  combination,  .shown  herewith,  in  28  cabins. 

The  sets  are  of  the  two-unit,  two-bearing  General  Electric 
type.  The  motors  are  shunt  wound  and  operate  from  the 
550-650  volt  supply  to  the  propulsion  circuit.  The  genera- 
tors are  shunt  wound  and  deliver  from  45  to  60  amperes  at 
20  to  30  volts  for  charging  the  storage  batteries. 

The  switchboard  is  simple  in  arrangement.     A  pilot  lamp 


Standard  Battery  Charging  Set 

connected  across  the  generator  side  of  the  circuit  breaker 
obviates  the  necessity  of  a  voltmeter,  and  as  the  overload 
and  underload  poles  of  the  circuit  breaker  are  closed  inde- 
pendently no  generator  line  switch  is  necessary.  The  four- 
pole  battery-charging  switch  is  so  constructed  that  while 
interchanging  the  two  sets  of  storage  batteries  from  charge 
to  discharge  and  vice  versa,  the  discharge  circuit  is  never 
broken  or  at  any  time  connected  to  the  generator.  A  con- 
tinuous current-reading  in  both  the  charge  and  discharge 
circuits  is  afforded  by  separate  ammeters.  The  motor-starting 
box  is  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  panel  and  the  generator 
field  rheostat  on  the  back,  controlled  by  a  handwheel  on  the 
front,  thus  concentrating  the  whole  control  of  the  set  and 
batteries  on  the  board. 


General    News    Department 


In  a  tire  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  February  3,  the  passenger  station 
of  the  New  York  Central  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $25,000. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Maryland  has  authorized 
the  railroads  of  the  state  to  make  their  annual  reports  for  the 
year  ending  December  31  instead  of  that  ending  June  30  as  here- 
tofore. 

Out  of  600  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  system  reported  to 
be  members  of  the  new  union  in  the  maintenance  of  way  depart- 
ment, which  was  scheduled  to  strike  on  February  5,  only  58  men, 
employed  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  left  work. 

A  partial  summary  of  returns  from  99  large  roads  for  the 
month  of  December,  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission shows  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of  $424,  or  ex- 
actly the  same  as  was  reported  by  these  roads  for  December, 
1915.  Gross  revenues  per  mile  were  $1,384  as  compared  with 
$1,263  in  1915  and  expenses  $960  as  compared  with  $839.  These 
roads  represent  119,804  miles. 

The  Southern  Railway  reports  that  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember individuals  and  industries  in  the  South  received  $1.25 
from  I'he  railway  company  for  every  dollar  which  the  people  of 
the  South  paid  to  the  road.  The  company  disbursed  during  the 
month  for  labor,  material,  supplies  and  other  purposes,  $7,433,169, 
of  which  $6,199,705,  or  83.41  per  cent,  was  paid  to  individuals 
and  industries  located  in  the  South. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  received  two  52-ton  General  Elec- 
tric gas-electric  motor  cars,  and  they  have  been  put  in  service  on 
the  main  line  between  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Savannah,  Ga.  Each 
motor  car  will  replace  on  this  run,  of  138  miles,  a  steam  train  of 
one  combination  car  and  one  coach.  The  gas-electric  cars  will 
make  one  trip  each  way  a  day.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this 
is  the  first  instance  where  gas-electric  cars  have  been  operated  in 
main  line  service  on  a  steam  railroad  between  important  cities. 

The  lowering  of  one  track — the  northbound — in  the  tunnel  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  south  of  the  Union 
station  in  Baltimore,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  six 
months  is  to  be  finished  by  February  20;  and  both  of  the  tracks 
through  the  tunnel  will  be  available  for  use  on  the  occasion  of 
the  heavy  traffic  to  and  from  Washington  on  March  4.  The 
track  has  been  lowered  about  2  ft.  6  in.  The  southbound  track 
will  be  lowered  to  the  same  level.  The  tunnel  is  also  being 
made  a  little  wider,  so  that  the  highest  and  widest  cars  and 
engines  can  be  run  through  it. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
ammations  March  6  for  designing  mechanical  engineer.  There 
is  a  vacancy  under  the  Board  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
New  York  City,  at  $2,100  a  year.  The  duties  of  this  position 
are  those  of  an  expert  designing  mechanical  engineer  familiar 
with  structural  steel  and  reinforced  concrete,  and  will  include 
+he  designing  of  mechanical  equipment  and  material  pertaining 
to  permanent  fortifications,  heavy  mobile  armament,  and  armored 
railway  trains.  At  least  ten  years'  experience  in  the  design  of 
heavy  machinery  and  equipment,  of  which  not  less  than  three 
j-ears  was  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  is  a  prerequsite  for  con- 
sideration.    Applicants  must  have  reached  their  30th  birthday. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  waste  paper  is  now  collected 
with  care,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  quantity  saved  in  a  year 
will  bring  about  $22,500.  Ten  thousand  burlap  bags  have  been 
distributed  to  stations,  shops  and  offices  for  the  collection  of 
waste  paper,  including  newspapers  left  in  trains.  The  company 
has  installed  a  baling  machine  at  Pitcairn,  which  is  baling  at 
the  rate  of  1,500  tons  annually.  The  selling  price  of  this  baled 
paper,  it  is  said,  is  about  $15  a  ton.  The  Lehigh  Valley  has 
taken  similar  action,  and  has  installed  seven  baling  machines. 
These  are  at  Jersey  City,  Easton,  Hazleton,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Sayre,  Auburn  and  Buf?alo.  The  baled  paper  will  be  sent  to 
Packerton,  Pa.,  where  it  will  be  reduced  to  pulp  by  a  macerating 
machine. 


Chairman  Padgett  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday  introduced  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  President  "to  require  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  fac- 
tory in  which  ships  or  war  materials  are  built  or  produced  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  output  of  any  such  factory  and  to  deliver  such  output  or 
part  thereof  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  order,  at  such  reasonable  price  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  navy."  The  President  would  also 
be  authorized  by  the  bill  "  to  requisition  and  take  over  for  use 
or  operation  by  the  government  the  factory  or  any  part  thereof 
without  taking  possession  of  the  factory  itself,  whether  the 
United  States  has  or  has  not  any  contract  or  agreement  with 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  factory." 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reports  that  employees  during 
1916  saved  more  than  $14,000,000  worth  of  the  company's  prop- 
erty from  destruction  by  the  flames.  The  annual  report  of  the 
insurance  department,  covering  the  lines  both  east  and  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  shows  that  employees  extinguished  385  fires  before 
the  arrival  of  the  public  fire  companies.  The  total  loss  sus- 
tained in  these  fires  was  only  $16,437,  while  the  value  of  the 
property  endangered  was  $14,526,481.  Regularly  organized  fire 
brigades  among  employees  extinguished  90  fires;  111  fires  were 
extinguished  by  individual  employees,  and  locomotive  fire  ap- 
paratus was  instrumental  in  checking  23  fires.  The  total  number 
of  fires,  which  occurred  on  property  of  the  road  in  1916,  was 
840,  or  189  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  fire  loss 
amounted  to  $1,782,750,  of  which  $1,376,879  was  due  to  two 
exceptionally  large  losses,  the  grain  elevator  at  Canton,  Balti- 
more, which  burned  June  13,  1916,  and  the  elevator  at  Erie,  which 
was  destro3'ed  on  December  10,  1915. 


St.  Paul  Union  Station  Plans  Finally  Approved 

The  operating  agreement  of  the  proposed  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
union  passenger  station  has  been  orally  approved  by  all  the  rail- 
roads which  are  members  of  the  St.  Paul  LTnion  Depot  Company. 
The  head  house  and  track  agreements  have  already  been  signed, 
and  the  next  step  will  be  to  complete  detailed  plans  of  the  entire 
project,  following  which  construction  work  will  begin. 


Grand  Trunk  Watch  Inspectors 

At  Montreal,  January  18  and  19,  the  watch  inspectors  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  from  all  over  the  System,  held  a  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  their  work.  H.  Hulatt, 
manager  of  telegraphs,  presided,  and  on  behalf  of  the  company 
entertained  the  inspectors  at  luncheon  on  the  18th. 

The  reports  of  inspectors  are  now  compiled  in  the  head  office 
at  Montreal.  The  official  list  of  watches  approved  for  service  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  allows  a  selection  of  practically  100  different 
grades,  made  by  thirteen  well-known  manufacturers.  The  meet- 
ing discussed  the  preparing  of  reports,  with  a  view  to  securing 
maximum  accuracy.  At  the  close  of  the  convention,  R.  Hemsley 
of  Montreal,  on  behalf  of  the  inspect(jrs,  presented  to  Miss  Doyle, 
of  the  Time  Service  Record  Bureau,  a  solid  gold  wrist  watch. 


The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
I'nited  States  held  in  Washington  January  31  and  February  1 
and  2,  was  the  largest  in  the  chamber's  history.  More  organiza- 
tions were  represented  than  ever  before.  Among  the  speakers 
was  Walker  D.  Hines,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
.Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Hines  declared  there  was 
"a  danger,  so  far  as  strikes  are  concerned."  which  is  just  as  real 
today  as  it  was  last  August.  "A  failure  to  deal  with  the  matter 
now,"  said  Mr.  Hines,  "so  as  to  insure  governmental  control  of 
this  strike  problem  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  will  leave 
business  subject  at  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time,  to  be  para- 
lyzed whenever  the  railroad  brotherhoods  believe  that  their  pri- 
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vatc  iiitiTcsts  will  he  proinoti'd  by  liriiininjj  about  paralysis.  .  .  . 
Thf  prfsi'iit  alisoiu'f  i)f  strike  talk  on  the  part  of  tlu- hrotlu-rlioods 
is  nuTcly  tniiporary.  IVrliaps  it  is  just  the  velvet  kIuvc  to  cover 
the  irou  hand,  iu  tlic  hope  that  through  that  c.xpedient  Congress 
may  he  iiulueed  to  let  the  session  end  without  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  against  the  paralysis  of  interstate  transi)or- 
tation." 

Charles  l-".  Weed  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  chamber's  com- 
mittee on  railroads,  said  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  matter  of 
principle  when  a  man  enters  the  railroad  service— a  iiublic  service 
on  which  the  health,  safety  anil  existence  of  the  whole  community 
depends — he,  by  that  act,  sliould  surrender  tlie  right  to  join  in  con- 
certed action  to  i)araly/.e  tliat  service. 

The  committee  on  railroads  indorsed  President  Wilson's  recom- 
mendation that  employees  should  be  denied  the  right  to  interrupt 
service  before  the  puldic  lias  been  put  in  possession  of  an  authori- 
tative statement  i>f  facts.  The  committee  also  sui)mitted  two  pro- 
posals, one  that  the  public  shall  be  given  a  majority  representation 
on  any  lioard  of  investigation  or  arbitration ;  and,  secondly,  that 
Congress  shall  create  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
a  permanent  division  to  compile  railroad  labor  statistics  and  other 
data  for  the  use  of  arbitration  boards  in  all  future  railroad  con- 
troversies. 


.•ountry   increased   during   that   same   eight  years   from    1,840,009 
.n  July  1,  1907,  to  2.518,855  on  July  I,  I9I6. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages  in  Ten  Years 

The  American  Railway  -\ssociation  is  calling  attention  to  the 
ten-year  record  of  freight  car  surpluses  and  shortages,  as  shown 
in   the   accompanying   table : 

These  ligures  show  that  for  the  whole  period  of  nearly  nine 
years  preceding  the  middle  of  August  this  year,  there  had  been 
a  continuous  net  surplusage  of  cars  not  in  use  on  American  rail- 
roads except  for  about  one  month  in  1909,  three  months  in  1912, 
one  month  in  1913,  and  the  month  of  March  last  year. 

In  1908  there  was  at  one  time  a  surplusage  of  over  413,000 
cars,  and  at  no  time  during  the  year  were  there  less  than  100,000 
idle   cars. 

In    1909   the   maximum    net   surplusage   was   332,513.      In    1910 


Disastrous  Derailment  at  Cromwell,  Iowa 

The  "Nebraska  Limited,"  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  eastliound  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  Chicago,  was  derailed 
near  Cromwell,  Iowa,  on  Friday  evening,  I-cbruary  2.  Four 
passengers  were  killed  and  21  injured.  Three  Pullman  cars, 
one  dining  car  and  one  steel  coach  were  precipitated  over  a  20- 
ft.  embankment  while  the  locomotive  and  tender,  two  baggage 
cars,  one  smoking  car,  and  the  lounge  car  at  the  rear  of  the  train 
rctnained  on  the  track.  Although  the  cause  of  the  accident 
has  not  yet  been  defmilely  determined  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  broken  driving  rod  which   fell  and  broke  a  frog. 


St.  Paul  Electrification  Progress 

Electric  locomotives  are  now  running  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  electrification  which  includes  the  Missoula 
and  Rocky  Mountain  divisions,  extending  from  Harlowton,  Mon- 
tana, to  Avery,  Idaho,  a  distance  of  438  miles.  Construction 
work  has  been  completed  over  the  entire  distance  excepting  the 
installation  of  the  overhead  wire  in  the  St.  Paul  Pass  tunnel  at 
the  summit  of  the  Bitter  Root  mountains,  near  the  western  end 
of  the  electric  zone.  The  concrete  lining  of  the  tunnel  is  not 
yet  finished,  and  steam  locomotives  are  used  to  haul  trains 
through. 


The  "Philadelphia  Plan" 

The  Philadelphia  Bourse,  together  with  nine  other  commer- 
cial organizations  of  that  city,  which  have  created  the  joint 
committee  on  reasonable  regulation  of  railroads,  is  carrying  on 
an  extensive  publicity  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth 
the  advantages  of  what  is  called  the  "Philadelphia  plan"  for  a 
reorganization  of  governmental  machinery  for  railroad  regula- 
tion. This  plan  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
November  24,  1916,  and  is  the  result  of  extensive  study  and  in- 
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the  maximum  w'as  nearly  143,000  for  July  6,  and  there  was 
throughout  that  year  a  net  surplusage  of  at  least  7,000  cars  not 
requisitioned  by  shippers.  For  1911,  surplus  cars  numbered  on 
March  15  over  207,000,  and  there  were  at  no  time  during  the 
year  less  than  20,000  cars  standing  idle. 

In  January,  1912,  there  was  a  net  surplusage  of  approximately 
136,000.  From  November,  1913,  until  March,  1916,  there  was  a 
continuous  surplusage  of  cars,  the  number  running  in  October, 
1914,  to  over  200,000,  when  the  American  Railway  Association 
stopped  compiling  them.  Compilation  was  resumed  on  February 
1,    1915,   when   idle   cars   still   numbered   over   279,000. 

The   number   of   freight   cars   owned   by   the   railroads   of   the 


vestigation  since  the  Bourse  first  declared  for  centralized  federal 
regulation  of  railways  in  January,  1915.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  plan  provides  for  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  the  creation  of  six  federal 
regional  commissions,  and  an  appellate  body  to  harmonize  and 
co-ordinate  the  regional  commissions,  to  be  designated  as  the 
board  of  revisions  and  appeals. 

The  six  regions  proposed  under  this  plan  would  consist  cf 
an  eastern  region,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  a  southern 
region  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  a  lake  region  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Wayne,  a  central  region  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha,  a  southwestern  region  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
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and  a  western  region  with  hcad(|uarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  each 
embracing  a  territory  in  which  the  industries,  character  of 
traffic,  places  of  outlet  and  general  conditions  are  homogeneous. 
It  is  proposed  that  each  regional  commission  shall  consist  of 
seven  men,  one  a  jurist,  three  business  men  and  three  expert 
railroad  men,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  be  residents  of  the  district.  One  of  the  seven 
members  would  be  elected  chairman  and  the  six  chairmen  would 
constitute  the  board  of  revisions  and  appeals,  together  with  a 
board  chairman  appointed  by  the  President,  to  make  its  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  and  hold  semi-annual  sessions  to  har- 
monize conflicting  rules  by  the  regional  commissions,  and  de- 
termine questions  of  principle  and  of  country-wide  application. 
The  chairman  would  be  permanently  located  in  Washington. 
The  plan  is  to  be  set  forth  in  detail  before  the  Newlands  Joint 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  when  it  resumes  its  hearings 
in  the  general  inquiry   on   railroad  regulation  and  control. 


Chicago    Switchmen   Vote  to  Strike 

Five  thousand  switchmen  employed  by  18  railroads  in  the  Chi- 
cago switching  district  have  voted  to  strike  unless  certain  griev- 
ances against  four  lines  in  the  district  are  not  adjusted.  The  bal- 
lot also  contains  the  broad  statement  that  "it  should  be  definitely 
understood  that  the  vote  will  be  used,  if  necessary,  promptly, 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  all  differences."  This  is  taken  to  mean 
that  in  the  event  of  the  annulment  of  the  Adamson  law  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  no  settlement  of  the  pending 
grievances  will  be  made  unless  the  railroads  grant  the  eight-hour 
day  with  ten  hours'  pay  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 

The  following  are  the  grievances :  1.  The  discharge  of  a 
switchman  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  for  refusing  to 
work  with  a  yard  engine  with  less  than  one  foreman  and  two 
helpers.  2.  The  use  of  road  men  for  switching  work  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  3.  Coupling  the  caboose  to  the 
locomotive  instead  of  to  the  end  of  the  train  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  4.  The  discharge  of  a  yardman  on  the 
New  York  Central  for  declining  to  uncouple  the  air  hose  be- 
tween the  engine  and  the  tender  until  proper  protection  was 
assured  as  required  by  the  safety  rules. 

The  railroads  affected  by  the  strike  vote  are  those  upon  which 
the  switchmen  belong  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
They  include  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana,  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
the  Chicago  Junction,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  the  Chicago  &  Erie,  the  In- 
diana Harbor  Belt,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  New  York  Central 
(Lines  West),  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis,  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago  and  the 
Wabash. 

William  L.  Chambers,  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Mediation,  is 
in  Chicago,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  has  been  formally  re- 
quested  to   take   action. 

Representatives  of  the  switchmen  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee of  Western  Railways  had  a  conference  on  Thursday  to 
consider  the  strike   issues. 


A  Car-Service  Commission  with  Plenary  Powers 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Association  held  in 
New  York  on  February  2  the  new  code  of  car  service  rules 
published  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  page 
188,  was  adopted,  to  become  effective  on  February  21,  by  the  sig- 
natures of  members  of  the  association  to  an  agreement  to  observe 
and  enforce  the  rules  subject  to  three  months'  notice  of  intention 
to  withdraw  from  the  agreement.  To  meet  the  suggestions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  report  on  the  car 
supply  investigation  the  association  also  adopted  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  president,  W.  W.  Attcrbury.  to  appoint  a  new 
commission  on  car  service  of  five  members,  with  plenary  powers. 
A  new  form  of  agreement  was  attached  to  the  car  service  rules 
by  which  the  subscribing  company  "hereby  agrees  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  five  men  with  plenary  power,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  sitting 
in  Washington  in  the  administration  of  the  rules  in  the  foregoing 
agreement,  and  to  make  such  necessary  modiftcations  in  these 
rules  as  may  be  required  to  prevent  undue  hardship  and  to  be 


bound  thereby;  said  committee  to  have  such  power  until  May  1, 
1917." 

The  new  car  service  commission  consists  of  C.  M.  Sheaffer, 
general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  chairman ;  W.  A.  Worthington,  vice-president  and 
assistant  to  chairman  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  J.  T.  King,  general 
superintendent  of  tr'ansportation,  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  W.  C. 
Kendall,  superintendent  of  car  service,  Boston  &  Maine,  and 
W.  L.  Barnes,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy.  George  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Relations  Between  Railroads,  is  secretary.  The  com- 
mittee thus  represents  the  various  sections  of  the  country;  New 
lingland,  the  Central  States,  the  South,  the  Central  West  and  the 
Far   West. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at  Washington 
on  Tuesday,  February  6,  and  a  conference  with  Commissioner 
McChord  was  arranged  for  the  following  day. 

The  contract,  by"  which  the  Car  Service  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington now  becomes  a  body  with  definite  authority,  instead  of  a 
mere  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  had  been 
signed,  up  to  February  8,  by  146  roads.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  roads,  omitting  those  which  are  less  than 
100  miles  long : 


Atchison    T.    &    S.    F.    System. 
Atlantic    Coast    Line. 
Baltimore   &    Ohio. 
Bangor  &   Aroostook, 
licit    Railway    (Chicago). 
ISessemer   &    Lake    Erie, 
lioston    &    Maine. 
I'.uffalo,    R.    &    P. 
Carolina,    Clinchfield    &    O. 
Central    New    England. 
Central    of    Georgia. 
Central    of    New    Jersey. 
Charleston    &    W.    C. 
Chesapeake    &•    Ohio. 
Chicago    &    Alton. 
Chicago    &    W.    L 
Chicago   &   N.   W. 
Chicago,    B.    &    Quincy. 
Chicago   Great    Western. 
Chicago,   I.   &  L. 
Chicago,   M.   &   St.   Paul. 
Chicago,    R.    I.    &    Pacific. 
C.    St.    P.    M.    &    O. 
Chicago,  T.   H.  &  S.  E. 
Cincinnati,    Ind.    &    W. 
Coal    &    Coke. 
Colorado    &    Southern. 
Cumberland   Valley. 
Delaware   &    Hudson. 
Delaware,    L.    &   W. 
Detroit,   T.   &    L 
Duluth,   M.   &    N. 


Los   Angeles   &    Salt    Lake. 

Louisville    &    Nashville. 

Macon.    D.    &    S. 

Maine    Central. 

Manistee    &    N.    E. 

Maryland     &     Penn. 

Minneapolis,   St.   P.   &   S.    S.   M. 

Missouri    Pacific. 

Nashville,   C.   &   St.   Louis. 

Nevada    Northern. 

New    Orleans    G.    N. 

New    Orleans,    Tex.    &    Mex. 

New   York    Central    Lines. 

New    York,    Chicago   &   St.    L. 

New  York,   N.   H.   &  H. 

New   York,    P.    &   N. 

Norfolk    &    Western. 

Norfolk    Southern. 

Northern    Pacific. 

Northwestern    Pacific. 

Oregon    Short    Line. 

O.  W.   R.   R.  &  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania    Lines. 

Philadelphia    &    Reading. 

Pittsburg   &    Shawmut. 

Pittsburg,    Shawmut   &   N. 

Richmond,  F.   &   P. 

Rutland. 

St.    Louis  &   Belleville. 

St.    Louis,    B.   &   Mex. 

San   Antonio   &    A.    P. 


East    St.    Louis    &    Suburban    (Leba-        Seaboard    Air    Line. 

non   Div.).  Southern    Pacific. 

Elgin,    Joliet    &    E.  Spokane,    P.   &   S. 

El    Paso    &   S.    W.  Tennessee    Central. 

Erie.  Texas   &   Pacific. 

Fort   Worth    &   D.    C.  Toronto,    H.    &    B. 

Georgia.  Leister    &    Delaware. 

Georgia    &    Florida.  Union   Pacific. 

Grand   Rapids  &   L  Virginian. 

Great   Northern.  Wabash   Pitts.   Term. 

Hocking    Valley.  West    Side    Belt. 

Illinois    Central.  Western    Maryland. 

Las    Vegas    &   Tonopah.  Western   Pacific. 

Lehigh    &    H.    R.  Western    of    Ala. 

Lehigh   &   N.   E.  Atlanta   &   W.   P. 

Lehigh    Valley.  Wheeling   &   Lake   Erie. 
Long   Island. 


Chicago  Association   of  Commerce  on  Railroad  Regulation 

After  a  period  of  careful  investigation  the  freight  traffic  com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  has  prepared  a 
report,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  executive  committee,  stat- 
ing the  position  of  the  association  on  the  question  of  railroad 
regulation.  The  recommendations  embodied  in  the  report  are 
summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  New  legislation  in  the  direction  of  exclusive  federal  control 
of  rates,  fares,  classifications,  regulations  and  practices. 

2.  Federal  incorporation  of  cominon  carriers  as  the  proper 
means  of  accomplishing  federal  regulation  of  the  issuance  of 
securities. 

3.  The  addition  of  two  commissioners  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  creation  of  regional  commissions  is  op- 
posed, as  is  any  reorganization  of  the  commission  by  which  its 
n?.tion-wide  jurisdiction  exercised  from  the  national  capital  shall 
be  curtailed  or  divided.  By  slightly  amending  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  practically  all  the  work  of  the  commission,  except  hear- 
ing and  determining  of  complaints,  investigation  and  suspension 
matters,  and  matters  involving  prosecution  for  criminal  violation 
of  the  act,  could  be  assigned  to  divisions  of  the  commission  and 
the  individual  commissioners  could  be  given  substantially  the  full 
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aiithorily  of  tlic  cuinmission  with  reference  to  inaltcrs  in  their 
respective  divisions,  subject  always  and  only  to  review  and  re- 
vision by  tlie  entire  commission.  In  practical  effect  this  would 
mean  tliat  substantially  all  tlie  work  of  the  commission,  purely 
ministerial  or  administrative  in  character,  would  be  passed  upon 
linaliy  by  an  individual  ccnnnissioncr  instead  of  retpiiring  the 
attention  of  the  connnission.  It  is  believed  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  enable  the  commission  to  give  preferred  attention 
to  suspension  cases  pending  before  it,  and  make  possible  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  period  of  suspension  from  10  months  to  6  montlis. 

4.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  authority 
to  establish  mininunn  rates  when  necessary  to  remove  unjust  dis- 
crimination. 

5.  Government  ownership  is  opposed. 

6.  The  shipper  should  have  the  clear  and  distinct  right  now 
enjoyed  by  the  carrier  to  review  in  the  courts  any  order  of  the 
commission. 
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Traffic  News 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

'I'hc  follo'.iitig  list  gk'es  v.anies  of  secretaries^  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  aud  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the   first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  CeniVal  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  February  20,  New 
York. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association.- — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan  Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  20-22,   1917,   Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  S7th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.   57th   St.,   New  York. 

Canadian  Railway  Cluh. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and   August,   Hotel   La   Salle,   Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,    May,    September   and   November,   Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Nation-ivl    Railway    Appliances    Association. — C.    W.    Kelly,    349    Peoples 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March   19-22,   1917,  Chicago. 
England   Railroad   Club. — W.   E.    Cade,   Jr.,   683   Atlantic   Ave.,    Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 


New 


New 


July,  August  and  September,   Boston. 
York   Railroad  Club.- 


-Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   VV.   39th   St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
New  York  Telephone   Bldg.,  Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     RegLilar  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railvv'ay  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.      Annual   meetin,g,   May   9-11,   Louisville,   Ky. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.   Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
Julv,    September,   November,    10   a.   m..   Piedmont   Hotel,   Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Club. — Harry  S.  Fox,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Regular 
meetings,   1st  Saturday  in  month,   Boody  House,  Toledo. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.   H.   Wharton,   La  Salle  Hotel,   Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.   Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 

Regular    meetings,    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,   New  York. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  August,   Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  June,   July   and   August,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Clud. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — E.  N.  Layfield,  1735  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  January, 
July  and  August,  Chicago.  Extra  meetings,  except  in  July  and 
August,  generally  on  other  Monday  evenings.  Annual  meeting,  1st 
Wednesday   after    1st   Thursday   in   January,   Chicago. 
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'I  he  Transportation  Association  of  Chicago  will  hold  its  ninth 
aiuiual  dinner  at  the  Grand  Pacilic  hotel  on  February  19. 

j.  r>.  Mc(iiniiis  has  been  appointed  traffic  commissioner  of  the 
I\lcin|)liis  (Tenn.)  Hay  &  Grain  Exchange,  succeeding  C.  B. 
.Stafford. 

L.  M.  Allen,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the   Western   Passenger  Association. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  number  of  cars  waiting  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont,  for  Toronto  and  other  points  in 
Canada,  over  the  Grand  Trunk,  was  7,800,  much  of  this  freight 
being  coal.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  issued  a  notice  February 
1  placing  an  embargo  on  ail  freight  destined  to  points  in  Canada, 
over  the  Grand  Trunk  or  the  Canadian  Pacific,  by  way  of  Rouse's 
Point  or  Mooers  Junction. 

The  embargoes  placed  by  the  Trunk  Lines  and  particularly  at 
Atlantic  Seaboard  points  have  been  extended  during  the  past 
week  in  various  directions.  The  Pennsylvania  has  put  an  ex- 
tensive embargo  on  the  movement  of  freight  eastbound  through 
Pittsburgh.  The  New  York  Central  has  embargoed  nearly  every- 
thing at  Cleveland  and  points  in  that  vicinity,  except  coal;  this 
l:aving  been  made  necessary  by  the  severe  weather.  Only  the 
most  necessary  freight  is  being  received  from  connections  in  New 
York  State.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  ex- 
tended its  existing  embargoes  for  one  week.  At  Richmond,  Va., 
a  notice  was  issued  that  the  Pennsylvania  could  receive  nothing 
for  points  north  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  usual  exceptions  of  live 
stock,  etc.  The  Michigan  Central  placed  an  extensive  embargo- 
on  shipments  westbound.  The  Central  of  New  Jersey  is  accepting 
nc  freight  for  export. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  describing  shippers' 
losses  from  freight  car  delays,  and  blaming  both  the  Government 
and  the  railroads,  declares,  in  a  published  report,  that  the  car 
situation  is  about  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  country ;  that 
although  it  was  claimed  that  the  car  shortage  was  largely  due  to 
shippers  using  cars  as  warehouses,  a  month's  trial  of  the  high 
demurrage  charge  shows  the  situatibn  to  be  infinitely  worse  than 
when  the  rate  was  advanced,  and  that  the  principal  cause  is  lack 
of  locomotives.  "Loaded  cars  are  left  in  terminals  and  on  sidings 
for  weeks ;  cars  are  only  moved  an  average  daily  mileage  of  about 
one-quarter  that  ordinarily  considered  normal ;  every  terminal  is 
blocked  to  suffocation,  and  the  efficiency  of  available  equipment 
is  reduced  by  at  least  50  per  cent."  It  is  declared  that  the  recent 
embargo  on  Canadian  cars  passing  the  boundary  line  and  the 
inability  to  get  cars  from  the  United  States  to  carry  American 
orders  has  played  havoc  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 


Hearing  on  Proposed  Increased  Freight  Rates  in  C.  F.  A.  Territory 

The  hearing  before  W.  J.  Disque,  examiner  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  at  Chicago,  last  week,  on  the  proposed 
revision  of  class  rates  in  Central  Freight  Association  territory 
was  adjourned  on  February  3  to  March  1.  W.  C.  Maxwell,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  Wabash,  was  the  first  wit- 
ness for  the  railroads.  He  showed  that  the  level  of  freight  rates 
in  C.  F.  A.  territory  is  lower  than  in  other  territories;  that  no 
fixed  relation  exists  between  the  class  rates  now  in  effect,  and 
that  rates  have  no  definite  relation  to  distances.  He  also  intro- 
duced exhibits  to  show  that  the  earnings  of  railroads  in  the  ter- 
ritory are  unreasonably  low.  P.  C.  Sprague,  division  freight 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  explained 
the  details  of  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  new  rates  and 
how  the  percentage  relationship  between  the  various  classes  had 
been  determined.  The  contention  of  the  railroads  is  that  al- 
though the  proposed  tariffs  are  higher  than  those  now  in  effect, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  still  substantially  lower  than  similar  rates 
now   in   effect   in   other  territories. 

J.  Webster,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  explained  the  application  of  the 
new  rates  to  different  parts  of  Central  Freight  Association  ter- 
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ritory.  Generally  speaking,  rates  from  local  points  are  the  same 
as  rates  from  the  nearest  junction  points.  At  the  western 
boundary  of  this  area,  where  it  overlaps  with  Western  Trunk 
Line  territory,  special  zones  have  been  established  in  which 
imiform  rates  apply  as  determined  after  an  agreement  with 
western  trunk  line  carriers.  Similarly,  zones  have  been  estab- 
lished at  the  eastern  boundary,  adjacent  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

In  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  three  zones  are  provided 
for  in  the  new  tariff,  the  southernmost  of  which  comprises  that 
part  of  the  state  which  produces  traffic  similar  to  that  of  Indiana. 
A  middle  zone  will  have  rates  somewhat  higher  because  the 
traffic  is  less  dense,  the  farms  less  productive  and  manufactures 
less  developed.  The  northern  zone  in  the  southern  peninsula 
will  have  still  higher  rates  because  of  the  unproductive  character 
of  its  traffic  and  thin  population.  G.  C.  Conn,  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  introduced  testimony  to  show 
the  necessity  of  a  zone  arrangement  in  southern  Michigan,  and 
also  showed  that  a  similar  division  into  zones  had  been  made 
in  a  similar  section  and  for  like  reasons  in  New  England  Freight 
Association  territory. 


I 


Freight  Congestion  in  West  Cause  for  Concern 

The  congestion  of  freight  cars  in  western  terminals,  which 
first  became  acute  about  six  weeks  ago  when  eastern  lines  placed 
general  embargoes  on  eastbound  business,  has  again  become  a 
distressing  problem.  A  short  period  of  mild  weather  in  January 
permitted  some  appreciable  improvement  in  the  situation,  but  the 
coming  of  the  severest  cold  spell  of  the  winter,  beginning  on 
February  1,  .has  resulted  in  the  worst  congestion  of  the  winter. 
At  the  time  of  writing  the  available  sources  of  information  in- 
dicate that  from  20,000  to  25,000  cars  destined  to  eastern  points 
are  standing  on  lines  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois- 
Indiana  boundary,  detained  on  account  of  embargoes.  Of  this 
number  about  one-third  were  within  the  Chicago  switching  dis- 
trict. The  restrictions  placed  on  traffic  by  eastern  roads  have 
stopped  the  movement  of  practically  all  freight,  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions varying  with  the  different  lines,  including  perishables 
and  livestock,  coal  consigned  to  hospitals  and  public  utilities, 
farm  fertilizer  and  seeds,  food,  and  freight  for  certain  local 
points  in  eastern  territory.  Unfortunately,  even  freight  coming 
within  these  exceptions  has  been  often  refused,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  some  western  connections  have  placed  blanket  em- 
bargoes on  all  freight  destined  to  eastern  points.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  has  enforced  such  an  embargo  since  Jan- 
uary 18,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  put  a  similar  order  in  force 
at  St.  Louis  on  February  1.  The  Illinois  Central  has  a  blanket 
embargo  against  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  have  issued  one 
againsr  the  Pere  Marquette  and  the  Michigan  Central. 

Western  shippers  have  been  taking  advantage  of  every  loop- 
hole in  the  blockade,  but  with  decreasing  success.  For  instance, 
cars  have  been  consigned  to  local  points  on  eastern  roads,  where 
the  embargo  was  not  in  effect,  and  have  there  been  reconsigned 
to  final  destination  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  some  other 
far  eastern  point.  In  other  cases  cars  have  been  moved  through 
insignificant  gateways,  which  had  not  been  specifically  embargoed. 
Practically  all  of  these  openings  have  now  been  closed. 

One  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  at  Chicago  is  that 
little  or  no  complaint  of  coal  shortage  has  been  heard  during 
the  latest  cold  spell,  which  is  the  severest  of  the  season.  Ever 
since  the  conference  between  Chicago  lines  and  the  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  on  January  18,  coal  in  large 
quantities  has  been  delivered  in  the  city.  The  new  rules  gov- 
erning the  reconsignment  of  cars  loaded  with  coal,  put  into 
effect  by  the  Illinois  Utilities  Commission  on  January  17,  have 
done  much  to  reduce  car  detention  in  Chicago  yards.  Of  the 
coal  cars  billed  to  the  Chicago  yards  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
which  are  reconsigned,  SO  per  cent  are  reconsigned  before  ar- 
rival, or  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  than  were  so  handled  under 
the  old  rules.  Practically  no  cars  are  held  after  the  first  24 
hours,  whereas  formerly  they  were  held  an  average  of  from 
three  to  four  days.  At  the  Wild  wood  (Chicago)  yards  of  the 
Illinois  Central  approximately  200  cars  are  now  reconsigned 
after  arrival,  as  compared  with  350  under  the  old  rules,  and 
practically  no  cars  are  held  after  the  first  day,  as  against  an 
average  detention  of  from  three  to  four  days  formerly. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  1  tariffs  filed  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  other  western  lines  increasing  rates  on  hay 
in  carloads  from  Missouri  river  points  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
various    other    destinations. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  August  7  the 
proposed  withdrawal  of  rates  for  the  movement  of  special  bag- 
gage or  passenger  cars  from,  to  and  between  points  on  the 
Southern  Railway  in   Mississippi  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  August  10  the 
withdrawal  of  application  of  class  rates  on  cabbages,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  in  carloads  from  points  in  Georgia  to 
Oklahoma  City  and  other  destinations  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

The  commission  has  denied  the  applications  of  the  railroads 
for  permission  to  make  the  proposed  new  reconsignment  tariffs 
effective  on  short  notice.  These  tariffs  were  formulated  by  the 
railroads  at  a  meeting  at  Chicago  on  December  28,  following 
conferences  held  in  Washington  between  the  commission  on 
car  service  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  traffic  officers 
of  the  railroads  and  representatives  of  the  shippers. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  1  tariffs  filed  by  the 
southwestern  railways  providing  for  a  new  scale  of  class  rates 
applicable  on  freight  between  points  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
which  for  certain  mileages  conform  to  the  rates  established  by 
the  Texas  lines  following  the  commission's  decision  in  the 
Shreveport  case.  The  suspended  schedules  also  would  extend 
the  application  of  the  new  scale  to  certain  Kansas,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  points.  These  rates  were  filed  by  the  carriers  in 
accordance  with  their  announced  intention  of  advancing  rates 
between  points  in  Texas  and  surrounding  states,  which  had 
previously  been  reduced  by  the  effect  of  the  low  Texas  schedule. 
The  commission  in  its  announcement  of  the  suspension' says  that 
the  proposed  rates  are  in  many  instances  in  excess  of  the  present 
Texas  class  rates.  The  commission  also  suspended  until  June  1 
increased  class  rates  between  New  Orleans  and  Shreveport,  La., 
and  other  points  in  the  same  general  territory. 


Rates  on  Wheat  Products  from  Utah 

Utah-Idaho  Millers  &  Grain  Dealers'  Association  v.  Denver 
Sr  Rio  Grande  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer : 

Rates  on  wheat  flour  and  other  products  of  wheat  from  points 
in  Utah  and  Idaho  to  points  in  Nevada  and  California  are  found 
unreasonable  and  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  extent  that  they  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  5  cents  per  100  lb.  the  present  rates  on  wheat. 
(42  I.  C.  C,  148.) 


New  Orleans  Terminal  Allowances 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark: 

A  proposed  allowance  of,  18  cents  per  ton  to  cover  switching 
charges  and  the  cost  of  transfer  direct  from  cars  through  chutes 
or  conveyors  into  barges,  boats,  or  other  vessels  lying  alongside 
tipples  and  wharves,  of  coal  shipped  from  Alabama  mines  to  New 
Orleans,  is  found  not  justified  and  schedules  under  suspension 
ordered  canceled.  The  respondent,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
is  authorized  to  establish  tariff  rules  providing  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  switching  charges,  and  for  the  payment  of  handling 
charges  in  an  amount  which  shall  not  exceed  11  cents  per  ton. 
(42  I.  C.  C,  748.) 


Car  Spotting  Charge 

Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Florida  v.  Florida 
East  Coast.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  mere  fact  that  the  defendant's  policy  of  imposing  a  charge 
for  special  services  differs  from  the  policy  in  that  regard  of 
other  carriers  in  the  same  territory  does  not  warrant  a  finding 
of  unjust  discrimination. 

Upon  the  facts  shown  of  record  the  spotting  charge  of  $2  a  car 
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dimaiuli'il  liy  llu-  (IcfciidaiU  tur  tlii'  ri'i-rii)t  ami  deliver}'  of  cai- 
K)ad  shiimu'iils  at  iiidiistrios  on  private  or  spur  tracks  along 
its  line  is  not  fnniid  to  he  iinreasonalile  or  otherwise  unlaw fnl. 
Conii»laint   (lisniis>e(l.      (42   1.   C.   C,  Old.) 

Eastern  Export  Iron  and  Steel  Case 

()/>i»i(())/   by  L Onimissioiwr  Daniels: 

A  proposed  cancellation  of,  or  increases  in,  export  rates  on 
iron  and  steel  from  points  in  central  freight  association  and 
trunk  line  territories  to  Atlantic  ports  and  from  points  in  central 
freight  association  territory  to  Gulf  ports  is  found  not  justified 
as  a  whole,  hut  the  carriers  are  authorized  to  apply  present 
domestic  rates  on  export  traffic  from  Pittshurgh  to  the  Atlantic 
seahoard  provided  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  other  points  in  cen- 
tral freight  association  territory  are  given  rates  to  the  seaboard 
projierly  adjusted  with  reference  thereto.  The  proposed  sched- 
ules in  issue  are  to  be  held  under  suspension  until  new  tariffs 
are  fded   in  accordance  with  the  commission's  views. 

The  carriers  for  some  time  have  maintained  export  rates  one- 
third  less  than  the  domestic  rates.  In  this  hearing  they  broilght 
up  evidence  of  changed  conditions,  such  as  the  increased  export 
business,  the  higher  prices,  the  congestion  at  the  ports,  etc. 

Congestion  at  the  seaboard  during  the  past  year  has  at  times 
necessitated  the  embargoing  of  iron  and  steel  for  export.  Cer- 
tain shippers,  to  defeat  the  embargoes,  resorted  to  the  practice  of 
billing  their  shipments  to  the  ports  as  for  domestic  use  and 
in  less  than  carloads,  and  after  having  gotten  them  there  at 
domestic  rates  delivered  them  to  the  steamships  through  their 
own  agencies,  bearing  the  teaming  expense  in  some  cases  from 
points  as  far  away  as  Newark,  N.  J.  In  other  cases  shipments 
were  consigned  to  certain  points  intermediate  to  the  seaboard 
against  which  there  were  no  embargoes,  and  subsequently  were 
reconsigned  to  the  ports  on  the  basis  of  the  combination  of  local 
rates  to  a-nd  from  the  reconsigning  points.  These  things  have 
been  done  in  the  face  of  increased  ocean  rates. 

Since  the  outlireak  of  the  war  the  export  business  in  iron  and 
steel  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Respondents,  having  in 
mind  the  enormous  quantities  of  war  material  that  are  now 
moving,  feel  that  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  present  ex- 
port rates  means  a  serious  loss  of  revenue  that  they  are  justly 
entitled  to  receive  and  which  they  think  they  are  entitled  to 
enjoy  without  detriment  to  the  shippers.  Carriers  regard  the 
domestic  rates  as  reasonable  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  export 
traffic  will  move  as  freely  on  the  domestic  rates  as  on  the  export 
rates  as  long  as  present  conditions  continue. 

While  the  shippers  would  of  course  prefer  to  see  the  export 
rates  continued,  there  appears  to  be  no  great  objection  to  the 
application  of  domestic  rates  during  the  existence  of  present  con- 
ditions. \\  hat  opposition  there  is  seems  to  be  due  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  fear  that  the  shippers  may  experience  some  difficulty 
in  having  the  export  rates  restored,  when  immediately  upon  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  the  foreign  competition  will  probably  make 
itself  manifest. 

Commissioners  Clements  and  Hall  dissent   (43  I.  C.  C,  5). 


COURT   NEWS 

.  Fires— No  Interest  Prior  to  Judgment  Recoverable 

The  Springfield  Court  of  Appeals,  Mo.,  holds  that  interest  is 
not  recoverable  on  a  claim  ex  deliclo  against  a  railroad  for  fire 
set  by  sparks  between  the  date  of  the  fire  and  the  rendition  of 
iudgment.— Oliver  v.  St.  Louis,  I.  M.  &  S.  (Mo.),  190  S.  W., 
361. 


Limited  Valuation  of  Shipments 

The  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  stipulation 
in' a  contract  of  intrastate  shipment  placing  a  limited  valuation 
on  the  property  shipped  in  case  of  loss  by  the  carrier's  default, 
when  not  made  in  consideration  of  a  special  or  reduced  rate,  is 
not  binding  on  tlie  shipper.  But  a  stipulation  that  "the  amount 
of  any  loss  or  damage  for  which  the  carrier  should  be  liable 
should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  property, 
being  the  bona  fide  invoice  price,  if  any,  to  the  consignee,  in- 
cluding the  freight  charges,  if  prepaid,  "was  valid,  not  being  a 
stipulation  for  a  limited  valuation,  the  parties  having  a  right  to 
embrace  in  their  contract  an  agreed  rule  for  the  actual  value  of 
.the  property.    The  shipper  of  a  soda  fountain,  under  such  a  con- 


liact,  wiio  had  purchased  it  for  $100,  though  the  actual  value  of 
it  v\'as  $250,  could  recover  only  the  cost  to  him. — Wilson  v. 
C.  G.  W.  (Mo.),  190  S.  W.,  22. 

Notice  of  Claim  for  Loss  Cannot  be  Waived 

The  Montana  Suiireme  Court  liolds  that  a  stipulation  in  a 
bill  of  lading  for  an  interstate  shipment  of  cattle  for  notice  of 
claim  for  loss  or  injury  before  reuKJval  or  mingling  with  other 
stock  cannot  be  waived  by  the  carrier,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  interstate  commerce  act  forbidding  discrimination. — Wall  v. 
Xorthtrn   Pacific   (Mont.),   161   Pac,  518. 

Contract  to  Transport  for  Life  Invalid 

The  .\cw^  Jersey  Court  of  Chancery  holds  that  a  contract 
whereby  a  railroad  company  agrees  to  carry  a  person  and  the 
members  of  his  family  for  life  between  two  points  in  considera- 
tion of  deeds  to  right  of  way,  is  violative  of  section  18  of  the 
New  Jersey  Utilities  Act  of  1911,  providing  that  no  public  utility 
sliall  make  or  give  any  "undue  or  unreasonable  preference."— 
Perkins  v.  Public  Service  Ry.  Co.    (N.  J.),  99  Atl.,  387. 


Free  Transportation 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey,  reversing 
the  judgment  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  (88  N.  J.  Law, 
526,  96  Atl.,  665),  holds  that  the  provision  of  the  New  Jersey 
General  Railroad  Act  requiring  that  the  secretary  to  the  Gov- 
ernor be  carried  free  of  charge  is  unconstitutional  as  to  rail- 
roads operating  under  special  charters  previously  granted  and 
containing  no  such  provision. — Pennsylvania  v.  Herrmann 
(N.  J.),  99  Atl.,  404. 


Initial  Passenger  Carrier  Merely  Agent  of  Connection 

The  Illinois  Appellate  Division  holds  that,  it  being  presumed, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  a  railroad  com- 
pany selling  a  through  ticket  over  its  own  and  a  connecting  line 
merely  acts  as  agent  for  the  other  line,  it  is  not  liable  in  dam- 
ages to  the  purchaser  for  the  refusal  of  the  connecting  line  to 
honor  the  ticket  and  transport  the  passenger  in  accordance  there- 
with.—Scboenfeld  v.  L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  197  111.  App.,  419. 


Excessive  Damages 

The  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  verdict  of 
$1,500,  under  the  federal  employers'  liability  act,  in  a  suit  brought 
by  the  administrator  of  a  deceased  employee  for  the  benefit  of  a 
sister  as  his  next  of  kin,  which,  even  were  it  assumed  that  he 
gave  her  $37  a  year,  amounted  to  twice  the  present  value  of  such 
yearly  contribution  during  her  life  expectancy,  was  excessive,  as 
a  dependent  is  only  entitled  to  recover  the  present  value  of  his 
loss.— Smith  v.   Pryor   (Mo.),   190  S.  W.,  69. 


Proof  of  Negligence  and  Cause  of  Fire  by  Sparks 

In  an  action  for  damages  caused  by  fire  alleged  to  have  been 
set  by  a  locomotive,  the  Oregon  Supreme .  Court  holds  that  the 
law  does  not  require  of  a  railroad  care  beyond  that  which  the 
state  of  the  art  will  admit.  Modern  science  and  ingenuity  have 
not  made  it  possible  to  manage  steam  locomotives  so  as  abso- 
lutely to  prevent  the  escape  of  sparks ;  and  a  railroad  will  not  be 
liable  for  fires  caused  by  the  escape  of  ordinary  and  usual  quan- 
tities of  sparks  while  the  engine  is  operated  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  by  competent  men. — Mt.  Emily  Timber  Co.  v. 
O.  W.  R.  &  N.  Co.  (Ore.),  161  Pac,  398. 


Hours  of  Service  Law 

In  violation  of  a  railroad's  rules,  a  telegraph  operator  re- 
mained on  duty  more  than  nine  hours,  performing  clerical  work 
after  the  expiration  of  that  time.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Ninth  Circuit,  held  that,  as  the  act  is  a  remedial  rather  than  a 
penal  one,  and  as  Congress  before  the  passage  of  the  act  struck 
out  the  word  "knowingly"  before  the  word  "permitting,"  in  the 
phrase  "requiring  or  permitting  any  employee  to  remain  on  duty," 
etc.,  the  railroad  company  is  liable,  though  no  superior  servant 
ordered  the  operator  to  remain  on  duty  in  violation  of  the 
statute ;  this  being  particularly  true,  as  any  other  construction 
would  render  proof  of  a  violation  extremelv  difficult. — Oregon 
Short  Line  v.  United  States,  234  Fed.,  584. 
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Louisizma  Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Rule 

The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  traveler  at  a  cross- 
ing who  contributes  to  an  accident  from  an  approaching  train 
by  failing  to  stop,  look  and  listen,  cannot  recover,  though  the 
railroad  is  also  negligent  The  action  was  for  the  death  of  a 
\-oung  lady  who  was  struck  by  a  passenger  train  while  anempt- 
ing  to  cross  three  tracks  in  a  bugg>-.  It  was  held  that  if  she 
had  looked  and  listened  she  had  ample  opportunit>-  to  see  and 
hear  the  train  before  she  reached  the  crossing,  and  no  recovery- 
could  be  had.    Foreman  v.  Louisiana  Western  (La.~>.  73  So.,  242. 

Noise  from  Spur  Track  Switching 

After  the  construction  of  a  railroad's  main  line,  a  citizen 
acquired  a  residence  a  short  distance  from  the  right  of  way. 
Thereafter,  to  furnish  facilities  to  a  compress  company,  the  rail- 
road over  its  ewn  property  completed  a  spur  track  leading  to 
the  compress.  The  noise  of  switching  annoyed  the  resident  and 
his  family.  The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  holds,  in  an  action 
for  damages  on  account  of  the  noise,  that  as  the  railroad  could 
have  been  compelled  to  construct  the  spur  track  to  furnish  fa- 
cilities, and  had  no  option  in  the  matter,  and  that  in  so  doing  it 
was  carrying  on  the  business  for  which  it  was  organized,  the 
plaintiff  could  not  recover. — Dean  v.  Southern  (Miss."),  7Z  So.. 25. 

Issue  of  Bill  of  Lading  After  Shipment 

The  Indiana  Appellate  Court  holds  that  if  a  bill  of  lading  is 
not  furnished  the  shipper  until  after  the  goods  are  fuUy  ac- 
cepted by  the  carrier  under  an  oral  agreement,  the  bill  of  lading 
constitutes  no  part  of  the  contract  and  the  oral  agreement  con- 
trols. The  action  was  one  for  injuries  to  a  shipment  of  live 
stock,  and  the  defense  was  that  the  railroad's  liability-  was  lim- 
ited by  the  bill  of  lading.  This  was  not  issued  until  two  months 
after  the  animals  were  shipped,  and  the  railroad  set  up  a  custom 
between  it  and  the  plaintiff  not  to  issue  bills  of  lading  at  the 
time  shipm.ents  were  made.  It  was  held  that  no  established  cus- 
tom was  proved. — Chesapeake  &  Ohio  v.  Jordan  (Ind.).  114 
X.  E..  460. 


Railway  Officers 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Rule 

In  an  action  for  the  death  of  the  driver  of  a  wagon  at  a  cross- 
ing struck  b\-  a  special  train  approaching  at  about  60  miles  an 
hour,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  paid  no  attention  to  the 
approaching  train,  and  the  engineman  applied  his  brake  in  emer- 
genoi-.  but  could  not  stop.  The  driver  was  within  sight  of  the 
approaching  train  1.500  feet  before  reaching  crossing,  and  did 
not  stop,  look  or  listen:  and  the  California  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  he  was  guilt>-  of  contributory  negligence,  barring  recover^-. 
His  conduct  was  not  relieved  from  fault  by  virtue  of  his  right  to 
presume  that  the  railroad  would  not  run  its  train  at  an  excessive 
speed.  The  fact  that  the  train  was  a  special  train  did  not  relieve 
him.  It  was  also  held  that  the  trial  court  should  have  instructed 
that  in  the"  absence  of  any  statute  or  ordinance  regulating  the 
spted  of  trains  a  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour  was  not  of  itself 
negligence. — Larrabee  v.  Western  Pacific  (Cal.").  161  Pac.  750. 

Separation  of  Races;  Interstate  Passengers 

The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  state  statute  re- 
quiring railroads  to  provide  equal  but  separate  Pullman  accom- 
modations for  the  white  and  colored  races  by  providing  two  or 
more  cars  for  each  train,  or  by  dividing  the  cars  so  as  to  secure 
separate  accommodations,  is  a  reasonable  police  regulation,  and 
not  confiscatory,  although  the  number  of  negro  passengers  in 
Pullman  cars  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  and  the  expense  of 
installing  accommodations  for  the  two  races  would  be  large, 
and  to  do  so  would  be  a  burden  on  interstate  commerce.  The 
case  was  one  in  which  a  white  woman,  traveling  on  the  Mem- 
phis Special  from  Philadelphia  to  ^lemphis,  was  awarded  $1,000 
actual  and  punitive  damages  for  being  compelled  to  travel  within 
the  state  in  a  Pullman  sleeper  in  which  was  a  colored  woman. 
At  the  point  where  the  plaintiff  boarded  the  train.  Philadelphia, 
and  at  that  where  the  colored  passenger  boarded.  Xew  York, 
there  are  no  statutes  nor  rules  requiring  separation  of  races,  but 
these  statutes  are  in  force  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  The  statutes  are  practically  phrased  alike.  It  was 
held  the  statute  might  be  enforced  as  to  both  interstate  and 
intrastate  passengers. — Southern  v.  Norton  (Miss.),  73  So.,  1. 


Executive,  Financial,  Legzd  and  Accounting 

Mrs.  Melodia  B.  Jones  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Gulf 
&  Ship  Island,  succeeding  J.  T.  Jones,  deceased,  and  Miss  Grace 
E.  Jones  has  been  elected  vice-president  Both  with  offices  at 
Buffalo,  X.   Y. 

P.  C.  Archer,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  personal  injur>-  cases 
in  the  office  of  the  general  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  claim  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  IlL 

Charles  A.  Magaw  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  at- 
torney of  the  L'nion  Pacific,  in  charge  of  legal  work  in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  succeeding  B.  A.  Scandrett.  resigned  to 
go  with  another  company. 

C.  A.  Butler,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  vice-president,  with  headquarters  at  the 
same  citj-.  A  sketch  and  photograph  of  Mr.  Butler  appeared  in 
these  columns  on  March  16,  1916. 

J.  E.  Merion,  auditor  of  the  Vandalia  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  controller  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St  Louis; 
J.  J.  Lyons,  assistant  auditor  of  disbursements,  has  been  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  miscellaneous  accounts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  and  the  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St  Louis, 
succeeding  A.  P.  Griest  deceased,  and  W.  M.  Kennedy  has  been 
appointed  assistant  auditor  cf  disbursements,  succeeding  J.  J. 
Ljons.     All  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Benjamin  W.  Scandrett,  whose  appointment  as  general  attorney 
for  the  Northern  Pacific,  witli  headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
has  been  announced,  was  born  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  on  March  3, 
1883.  After  taking  an  engineering  course  at  the  Universitj-  of 
Minnesota  he  entered  Washburn  College  of  Law  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  where  he  graduated  in  June.  1906.  On  May  1.  1907,  he 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  L'nion  Pacific  at  Topeka.  Kan., 
as  second  assistant  to  the  general  attorney  for  the  states  of  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri.  In  1911  he  was  promoted  to  first  assistant 
to  the  general  attorney.  On  August  1.  1913.  he  was  appointed 
assistant  general  attorney,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha.  Neb., 
with  jurisdiction  over  legal  work  in  the  states  of  Nebraska  and 
Iowa.  He  continued  to  hold  that  position  until  his  appointment 
as  general  attorney  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  effective  Januarj- 
22.  1917.     He  succeeds  D.  F.  Lyons,  promoted. 

Operating 

G.  Bowler  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Montreal 
terminals  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Mon- 
treal,  Que. 

J.  W.  Morrow,  acting  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Coal  &  Coke  Railway  at  Gassaway,  \\".  Xa...  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  transportation. 

J.  W.  Newbern  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  on  the  Gaines- 
ville district  of  the  Third  division  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
with  headquarters  at   Newberry,  Fla. 

W.  T.  Tyler,  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Pasco, 
Wash.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis- 
Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O.  C.  Castle,  car  service  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas 
and  Louisiana  lines,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car 
service,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex.,  the  title  of  car  service 
agent  being  abolished. 

W.  C.  Sloan,  trainmaster  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  office 
at  Forsyth.  Mont,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Pasco  division,  with  headquarters  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  succeeding 
W.  T.  Tyler,  resigned  to  go  with  another  company. 

M.  M.  Smith  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  Northwest  System,  with 
office  at  Crestline,  Ohio ;  H.  A.  Weaver  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant trainmaster,  with  headquarters  at  Conway,  Pa. 
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1'".  M.  I'';ikk,  actiiijj  sii|>i'rintfn(li*iit  of  the  Rcadiiin  ilivi.sioii  of 
the  I'liilaiU'lphia  &  Rtaclini;  at  Reading,  I'a.,  has  resunu-d  active 
charge  of  tlie  Atlantic  City  Railroad  as  suiJerintciidtMit,  with 
oftice  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  has  been  a|)pniiited  suiierintendent 
also  of  the  Delaware  River  I'erry  Company  of  New  Jersey,  vice 
H.  C.  l*"elton.  retired;  O.  A.  W'eidner,  assistant  sui)erintend- 
cnt  of  the  Atlantic  City  l\ailroad  Company,  has  been  a|)pointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  River  i'erry  C^ompany ; 
VV.  V.  Eckert,  superintendent  of  the  W'ihninglon  &  CoIurnl)ia 
division  of  the  IMiilailelpliia  &  Reading  at  Reading,  I'a.,  has  l)eeii 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Reading  division,  with  odficc  at 
Reading,  vice  Mr.  balck ;  I.  T.  Tyson,  assistant  traiimiaster  at 
Pt.  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Wilmington  &  Columbia  division,  with  ofTicc  at 
Reading,  vice  Mr.  Eckert,  and  N.  W.  Jones,  inspector  of  trans- 
portation at  Reailing,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Philadclpliia,  Reading  &  Pottsville  Telegraph  Company,  with 
otVice  at  Reading,  vice  C.  M.  Lewis,  deceased. 

.\.   E.   Staub,   ciiief   inspector   in   charge   of   the   weighing   and 
inspection    bureau    of    the    Delaware,    Lackawanna    &    Western, 
has   been    appointed    superintendent    of    car    service,    witli    head- 
quarters     at      Scranton, 
Pa.     succeeding     M.     E. 
Casey,      resigned.       Mr. 
Staub     began     railway 
work   in    April,    1892,   as 
a    clerk    in    tiie    freight; 
ofHce    of    the    Delaware, 
Lackawanna   &   Western  '"*' 

at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He 
subsequently  served  as 
assistant  cashier  and  ac- 
countant; then  from 
August,  1899,  to  No- 
vember, 1907,  as  time- 
keeper and  division  ac- 
countant in  the  super- 
intendent's office  at  Buf- 
f  a  1  o  .  In  November, 
1907,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  chief  clerk  in 
charge  of  operating  sta- 
tistics in  the  general 
superintendent's  office  at 

Scranton,  Pa.  From  September,  1913,  to  July,  1914,  he  was 
engaged  on  special  work  for  vice-president  and  controller  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  In  July,  1914,  he  returned  to  the  service  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  as  inspector  in  charge 
of  the  weighing  and  inspection  bureau,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  car 
service  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Homer  L.  Hungerford,  whose  appointment  as  general  super- 
intendent Eastern  district  of  the  Southern  Railway  System, 
with  headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  already  been,  an- 
nounced, was  born  on  November  16,  1867,  at  North  Wayne, 
Mich.,  and  was  educated  in  the  high  schools.  He  began  railway 
work  on  March  14,  1884,  as  telegraph  operator  on  the  Michigan 
Central,  and  subsequently  served  as  train  despatcher  on  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  ,&  Georgia,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern 
Railway  at  Sehna,  Ala.,  and  later  consecutively  as  train  despatcher, 
chief  despatcher  and  trainmaster.  From  July,  1899,  to  January, 
1906,  he  was  consecutively  chief  clerk  to  the  division  superintend- 
ent and  trainmaster  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio.  He  was  then  for 
about  one  year  superintendent  of  terminals  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  division  superintendent  of  the  Memphis  division  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern.  On  January  21,  1907, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Charleston  division  of 
the  Southern  Railway  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  subsequently 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Danville  division  at  Greensboro, 
and  since  June.  1910,  as  superintendent  of  the  Charlotte  division 
at  Greenville.  S.  C,  of  the  same  road,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  district  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  as  above 
noted. 

Traffic 

P.  A.  Bolopuo,  chief  clerk  in  the  local  freight  office  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Canadian  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Mr.   liolopuo  will  act  lioth   for  the   freight  and  passenger  depart- 
ments  of  the  comi)any. 

D.  J.  Bill  has  been  appointed  general  eastern  agent  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Indianaitolis  &  Western,  with  office  at  New  York. 

T.  J.  Slua,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
lias  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  head- 
quarters   at    Chicago,    111. 

!•;.  G.  Chesbrough,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian 
I'acific  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  pas- 
senger  department,   with   headquarters   at   Atlanta,   Ga. 

Ralph  M.  Thayer  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent 
of  tiie  I'iltsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
(juarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  succeeding  G.  L.  A.  Thomson,  pro- 
moted. 

J.  W.  Gardner  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  passenger 
department,  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
with  headquarters  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  succeeding  C.  B.  Munyan, 
transferred  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  general  agent. 

P.  W.  Pummill,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  in  charge  of  both  freight  and  passenger  business,  with  the 
same  headquarters,  succeeding  J.  S.  Donal,  resigned  to  enter 
other  business. 

B.  G.  Brown,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Railway  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  with  office  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  C.  A.  Egly  has  been  appointed  district  freight  agent, 
with  office  at  New  York. 

J.  H.  Brown,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Gulf  & 
Ship  Island  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  has  been  appointed  traffic  man- 
ager, and  P.  L.  Shepherd  assistant  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger- 
agent.     Both   with   offices   at  Gulfport. 

J.  X.  Steadwell,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent,  with  offiice  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  John  F.  Gaff- 
ney,  Jr.,  city  passenger  agent  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  passenger  agent,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. 

E.  B.  B'inegan,  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters, succeeding  C.  A.  Butler,  promoted.  O.  T.  Cull  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau,  succeeding  E.  B.  Finegan, 
promoted. 

Henry  A.  Poveleite,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  Lines  West,, 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  has  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  was  born  on  April  1,  1875,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  was  educated  at  Ohio  State  University.  He  began  railroad 
work  on  June  15,  1894,  in  the  general  passenger  office  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  subse- 
quently served  consecutively  as  stenographer,  assistant  to  chief 
clerk,  secretary  to  general  freight  agent,  solicitation  clerk,  as- 
sistant chief  clerk  and  chief  clerk  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans &  Texas  Pacific,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  May,  1905,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  and  on  January 
1,  1907,  was  promoted  to  general  freight  agent  of  the  same  road, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  Sys- 
tem, Lines  West,  as  above  noted. 

George  K.  Caldwell,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  System  for  the  Lines 
East,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  born  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  was  educated  in  the  grammar  schools  of  his 
native  town.  He  began  railway  work  in  1894  with  the  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  &  Georgia  and  later  served  in  various  clerical 
positions  in  the  general  freight  office  of  its  successor,  the  South- 
ern Railway.  From  April,  1903,  to  November,  1905,  he  was  chief 
rate  clerk  in  the  general  freight  department  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia;  then  to  February,  1907,  was  chief  clerk  in  the  general 
freight  department  of  the  Southern  Railway.  He  subsequently 
served   as   chief  clerk  to   the   freight  traffic   manager,   and   from 
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September,  1908,  to  June,  1911,  as  chief  clerk  to  the  vice-president 
in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  same  road.  In  June,  1911,  he  was 
promoted  to  division  freight  agent  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  in 
September  of  the  following  year  was  made  assistant  general 
freight  agent  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  One  year  later  he  was  appointed 
general  freight  agent  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  now  becomes 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  System, 
Lines  East,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  above 
noted. 

R.  L.  McKellar,  who  has  been  appointed  foreign  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  with  head- 
quarters at  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  born  on  April  17,  1866,  at  Richmond,  Va., 
and  began  railway  work  in  August,  1884,  as  a  clerk  in  the  local 
freight  office  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  and  the  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  &  Georgia,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Both  these 
roads  are  now  a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway.  From  May, 
1885,  to  October,  1890,  he  served  successively  as  clerk,  freight 
accountant  and  general  bookkeeper  in  the  auditor's  office  of  the 
Memphis  &  Charleston  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  then  to  November, 
1893,  as  soliciting  agent  of  the  same  road  at  Memphis.  He  was 
then  to  May,  1895,  general  western  agent  of  the  same  road  and 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
From  May,  1895,  to  March,  1898,  he  was  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  at  Memphis,  then 
was  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Memphis.  On  December  15,  1904,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  the  same  road, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion  to 
foreign  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  System, 
as   above  noted. 

Charles  Spencer  Fay,  whose  appointment  as  traffic  manager 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Louisiana  was  announced  in 
these  columns  last  week,  was  born  at  Minden,  La.,  on  October 

23,  1867.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Sillman  Col- 
lege, Clinton,  La.,  and 
at  the  Louisiana  State 
University.  On  Novem- 
ber 1,  1889,  he  became 
clerk  in  the  traffic  de- 
partment of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Lines  at  New 
Orleans,  La.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1892,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  chief  rate  clerk 
and  in  the  following 
year  became  chief  clerk 
of  the  department.  From 
October,  1898,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1904,  he  was  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent, 
following  which  he  was 
appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Louisiana 
lines,  with  headquarters 
at  New  Orleans,  La.  He 
continued  to  hold  that  position  until  his  recent  appointment, 
noted  above.  As  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Louisi- 
ana lines  his  jurisdiction  extends  also  over  the  company's  steam- 
ship lines  to  Havana,  Cuba.  He  will  also  act  as  the  southern 
agent  of  the  New  Orleans-New  York  Steamship  Line. 

Randall  Clifton,  whose  appointment  as  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System  Lines  East,  with  office  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  July  9,  1873,  in  Russell  county,  Ala.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  began  railway  work  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1890,  and  held  various  clerical  positions  in  the  freight 
and  passenger  departments  of  the  Georgia,  Midland  &  Gulf, 
until  December,  1899.  He  was  then  appointed  division  passenger 
agent  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  of  its  successor,  the  Southern  Railway. 
On  July  1,  1900,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  traffic  man- 
ager at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  September,  1904,  became 
division  freight  agent  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  following  Decem- 
ber he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  remaining  at  that  place  until  April,  1905,  when  he 
was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Atlanta,  Ga.    Two  years 
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later  he  was  apiiointed  general  freight  agent  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
In  September,  1912,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  at  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  same  road,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  Lines  East,  as  above 
noted.  Mr.  Clifton's  entire  railway  service  has  been  with  the 
Southern  Railway,  or  with  lines  now  comprising  that  com- 
pany. 

William  Alexander  Bccklcr,  who  has  been  appointed  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  Lines  West, 
with  headquarters  at   Cincinnati,   Ohio,  as  has   been  announced 

in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  January  22, 
1863,  at  Letart  Falls, 
Ohio,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  at 
Letart  and  at  Normal 
School,  Lebanon.'  He  be- 
gan railway  work  in 
August,  1886,  as  ticket 
seller  on  the  Columbus, 
Hocking  Valley  &  To- 
ledo, now  a  part  of  the 
Hocking  Valley,  and 
later  served  as  ticket 
agent  on  the  same  road. 
On  January  1,  1890,  he 
was  appointed  traveling 
passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kan- 
sas City,  now  a  part  of 
the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, remaining  in  that 
position  until  June,  1893, 
when  he  went  to  the  Great  Northern  as  passenger  agent  at 
Spokane,  Wash.  From  March,  1894,  to  August,  1908,  he  was 
northern  passenger  agent  at  Chicago,  then  to  July,  1910,  was 
assistant  general  r«assenger  agent  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent 
Route  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On  July  1,  1910,  he  was  promoted 
to  general  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  Lines 
West,  as  above  noted. 

Ralph  H.  Morris,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  with  headquarters 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  born  on  February  25,  1866,  at  Henia,  111., 

and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of 
Fairfield,  111.  In  1884 
he  served  as  telegraph 
operator  at  Fairfield  on 
the  Louisville,  Evansville 
&  St  Louis,  and  later 
held  various  positions  in 
the  telegraph  service  of 
that  road  for  two  years. 
He  was  then  secretary 
to  the  general  manager 
at  Louisville  until  1887, 
and  subsequently  was  lo- 
cal agent  at  Evansville, 
Ind.,  of  the  same  road, 
until  1889.  He  was 
then  appointed  commer- 
cial agent  of  the  Louis- 
ville, Henderson  &  St. 
Louis  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion until  1898,  when  he 
returned  to  the  service  of  the  Louisville,  Evansville  &  St.  Louis 
as  general  agent  at  Evansville,  and  later  served  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity with  its  successor,  the  Southern  Railway,  until  1905,  when 
he  was  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
at  Cincinnati.  In  1909  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Chicago,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  genera!  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System,  as  above  noted. 
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Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

Ircil  11.  l.iiiky  lias  been  ai)i)(iiiiti'il  electrical  eiifiiiiecr  of  the 
Diiliilh  &    ln)ii   Kanne.   with   headquarters   at    Diiluth,   Minn. 

W  .  1..  Kellniitj;,  whose  resignation  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  ol  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  at  Deiuiison,  Tex.,  has 
been  noted  previously,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  llie  I'ere  Marcpiette,  with  heacUiuarters  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  succeedini-  I.  ).  Walters,  resigned  to  go  with  another 
company. 

O.  1\.  Hale,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Lhiiled  Railways 
of  Havana,  at  Havana,  Cuba,  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Cuban  Central  Railways,  with 
headquarters  at  Sagua  La  Grande,  Cuba,  etlfective  February  L 
Mr.  Hale  began  railway  work  in  1S88  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
machine  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and 
in  19t)4  went  to  Mexico  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Torreon 
division  of  the  Mexican  Central.  He  remained  in  that  position 
until  1912,  and  then  went  to  Havana  as  general  master  mechanic 
of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana,  which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  hi.s  recent  appointment  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Cuban  Central  Railways,  as  above  noted. 

Purchasing 

John  B.  Livingston  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  Western 
Lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  vice  John  R.  Crowell,  deceased. 


OBITUARY 

James  R.  Bell,  special  representative  of  the  trafinc  and  com- 
mercial development  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  died 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  February  1.  Mr. 
Bell  was  formerly  division  freight  agent  at  Cumberland,  and  in 
October,  1916,  was  granted  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

J.  M.  Clifford,  superintendent  of  the  Superior  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  died  at  that  city  on  February  1  at  the  age  of  60.  His 
first  railroad  experience  was  with  the  Milwaukee  Northern  as 
station  agent  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.  In  1892,  when  that  road 
was  taken  over  by  the  St.  Paul,  he  continued  in  that  position. 
In  1900  he  was  transferred  to  Escanaba,  Mich.,  where  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  St.  Paul  docks.  He  had  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Superior  division  since  October,  1913. 

Oliver  Howell  Crittenden,  chief  engineer  of  the  International 
&  Great  Northern,  whose  death  was  announced  in  these  columns 
last  week,  was  born  at  Notasulga,  Ala.,  on  February  20,  1861. 
He  received  his  engi- 
neering education  at  the 
Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  Au- 
burn, Ala.,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1881. 
Shortly  after  leaving 
school  he  entered  the 
engineering  department 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville. From  this  time  un- 
til 1897,  he  was  engaged 
consecutively  in  location 
and  construction  work 
for  the  Queen  &  Cres- 
cent, the  Illinois  Central, 
the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line.  In  1897,  he 
became  a  locating  engi- 
neer of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  and  was  later 
promoted  to  roadmaster, 

and  then  to  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  division  superin- 
tendent, and  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings.  In  April, 
1902,  he  became  assistant  engineer  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern,  and  in  November,  1905,  he  was  appbinted  chief  engi- 
neer. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

rniv   riiii..viiKLi>iii.\  &  Reading  is  considering  the  purchase  of 
locomotives. 

TiiK  Richmond,  I'kkdkuick.sjiurg  &  Potomac  is  reported  in  the 
market    for    locomotives. 

The  Illinois  Ckntral  is  reported  as  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase  of   75    locomotives 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Ea.stern  is  in  the  market  for  10  switch- 
ing and   10  Mikado  locomotives. 

The  F"ort  Smith  &  Western  has  ordered  2  Mikado  locomo- 
tives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co.,  Mexico,  have  ordered  2  ten-wheel 
locomotives   from  the   Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Sun  Ning  Railway  (China)  has  ordered  2  Mogul  type 
locomotives  from  the   Baldwin   Locomotive  Works. 

The  Cie  Francaise  de  Metaux  (France)  has  ordered  one 
four-wheel  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pierce  Coal  Company,  Mulberry,  Mo.,  has  ordered  one 
four-wheel  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Phoenix  Iron  Company,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  has  ordered 
one  four-wheel  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  United  States  Metals  Refining  Company,  Chrome, 
N.  J.,  has  ordered  one  four-wheel  switching  locomotive  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
is  in  the  market  for  2  or  3  second-hand  3-ft.  gage  locomotives 
for  freight  and  passenger  service. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western,  reported  in  last  week's  issue 
as  being  in  the  market  for  30  locomotives,  has  ordered  20  Mikado 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Lehigh  Valley,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
January  19  as  contemplating  the  purchase  of  locomotives,  has 
issued  inquiries  for  36  Santa  Fe  and  20  Pacific  type  locomotives. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  was  incorrectly  reported  in  last  week's 
issue  as  having  ordered  30  locomotives  from  the  American  Lo- 
comotive Company.  The  order  should  have  been  given  as  16 
Mallet  (2-8-8-2)  type  locomotives  ordered  from  the  American 
Locom.otive  Company,  and  10  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  ordered 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  New  York  Central,  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as  hav- 
ing ordered  45  locomotives  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works, 
should  have  been  reported  as  having  ordered  90  engines  from 
that  company.  The  90  included  45  Mohawk  (4-8-2)  type  loco- 
motives, and  25  eight-wheel  and  20  six-wheel  switching  locomo- 
tives. The  New  York  Central,  as  reported  in  last  week's  issue, 
also  ordered  50  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  and  has  since  increased  this  to  60  engines.  These  two 
orders  are  in  addition  to  230  locomotives  ordered  last  Septem- 
ber for  deliverv   next   fall. 


O.  H.  Crittenden 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  is  inquiring  for  6  caboose  cars. 

The  Interstate  Railroad  has  ordered  500  freight  cars  from 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac,  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  12  as  having  issued  inquiries 
for  3(X)  to  400  box  cars,  has  ordered  .200  box  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  was  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  12  as  about  to  build  1,000  steel 
eenter  sill  gondola  cars  in  its  Tacoma,  Wash.,   shops.     It  will 
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also  build  250  100,0(X)-lb.  capacity  wooden  ore  cars,  1,500  steel 
center  sill  gondola  cars,  and  1,000  80,000-lb.  capacity  steel 
center  sill  box  cars  at  its  Milwaukee  shops.  As  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  26  it  has  also  issued  inquiries 
for  250  flat  and  250  refrigerator  cars. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  reported  as  considering  the 
purchase  of  possibly  50  coaches   for  suburban  service. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  ordered  10 
coaches  from  the  Pullman  Company,  in  addition  to  10  express 
cars,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  26. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  French  Government  is  negotiating  for  150,000  tons  of 
heavy  section  rails,  and  20,000  tons  of  medium  section  rails. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  ordered  518  tons  of  steel 
for  its  Big  Warrior  bridge,  near  Cordova,  Ala.,  from  the 
Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  325  tons  of  steel 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  three  bridges  at  Altoona 
and  McGees,  Pa.,  and  another  point. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
in  the  market  for  two  60  to  70  ft.  turntables. 

The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  has  given  a  contract  to  the 
Railroad  Water  &  Coal  Handling  Company  of  Chicago  for  a 
300-ton  coaling  station,  to  serve  four  tracks.  This  station  is  of 
the  Holman  type,  of  timber  construction  with  a  concrete 
foundation. 


SIGNALING 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  building  a  24-lever  mechanical 
plant  at  West  Effingham,  111.,  controlling  a  yard  junction,  a 
48-lever  electro-mechanical  plant  near  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  at 
the  grade  crossing  of  the  Alton  &  Southern,  and  a  32-lever 
mechanical  plant  at  Smilhboro,  111.,  protecting  a  grade  crossing 
with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  Two  mechanical  plants 
are  to  be  installed,  one  of  12  levers  at  Gibson,  Ind.,  and  one 
of  8  levers  at  Reelsville,  Ind.,  both  protecting  siding  entrances. 


English  Freight  Car  Pool. — For  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
year  there  were  in  operation  three  freight  car  pools.  One  ap- 
plied to  the  open  cars  of  the  Great  Northern,  Great  Eastern  and 
Great  Central  companies,  numbering  in  the  aggregate — taking  the 
1913  figures — 79,800  freight  cars.  Then  came  another  but  sepa- 
rate pool  of  the  cars  of  the  London  and  North-Western,  Great 
Western,  Midland,  North  Eastern  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
companies,  which  owned  329,094  freight  cars.  The  three  south- 
ern Scottish  companies  followed,  again  independently  of  the 
others,  and  they  provided  a  pool,  taking  once  more  the  1913 
figures,  111,767  open  freight  cars.  Many  companies  were  out- 
side these  pools,  but  the  number  of  cars  owned  by  them  was  not 
very  great.  Among  all  the  outstanding  English  and  Welsh  com- 
panies there  was  a  total  of  only  58,278  open  freight  cars,  of 
which  the  Cambrian  had  1,421,  Cheshire  Lines  Committee  3,270, 
Furness  6,286,  Hull  and  Barnsley  2,862,  London  and  South- 
western 9,917,  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  7,818,  North 
Stafifordshire  5,370,  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  9,209  and  Taff 
Vale  1,436.  Out  of  the  Scottish  pool  there  were  only  the  2,918 
open  freight  cars  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  1,799  of  the  High- 
land. On  December  26  it  was  announced  by  the  Railway  Execu- 
tive Committee  that,  as  from  the  2d  inst.,  all  open  goods  and  coal 
cars,  suitable  for  general  purposes,  belonging  to  railway  compa- 
nies under  Government  control,  might  be  loaded  with  merchan- 
dise consigned  to  any  station  on  or  beyond  the  line  of  any  of 
the  controlled  companies,  irrespective  of  the  ownership  of  such 
cars,  and  of  the  routes  by  which  they  were  received,  full  or 
empty.  There  is,  therefore,  now  in  operation  common  user  of  all 
railway  owned  open  freight  cars,  and  the  three  independent 
pools  have  ceased  to  exist. — The  Engineer,  London. 
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Arthur  King,  president  of  the  Middletown  Car  Company,  died 
at  his  home  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  on  January  31  of  heart  disease. 
He   was   75  years   old. 

The  Standard  Forgings  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  at  its  annual 
meeting  a  few  days  ago  elected  E.  W.  Richey  vice-president, 
and    J.    G.    Coles,    treasurer. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Templeton,  Kenly 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Chicago,  on  February  3,  1917,  H.  W.  Finnell,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  was  elected  a  director. 

A  fire  on  February  1,  originating  in  the  boiler  room  of  the 
Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  Davenport,  la.,  caused  damage 
estimated  at  $20,000.  The  fire  was  caused  by  an  explosion  due 
to  an   overflow  of  oil   into   a   furnace. 

D.  C.  Thomas,  superintendent  of  small  supplies  in  the  pur- 
chasing department  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has 
been  appointed  sales  representative  of  the  Barco  Brass  &  Joint 
Company,  of  Chicago,  in  western  territory,  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

John  M.  Trevor  has  been  appointed  representative  of  the  con- 
crete mixer  department  of  the  Chain  Belt  Company  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  is  located  at  30  Church  street,  New  York.  Mr. 
Trevor  has  been  in  the  concrete  mixer  business  for  about  10 
years.  He  was  manager  of  the  Chain  Belt  Company's  concrete 
mixer  department  at   Milwaukee  for  seven  years. 

William  M.  Bailey  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  A.  C.  Dinkey, 
president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany, Worth  Brothers  Company  and  Wilmington  Steel  Company, 
effective  February  1.  Mr.  Bailey  will  have  charge  of  accidents 
and  workmen's  compensation,  safety  and  welfare,  labor,  real 
estate  and  housing,  police,  insurance,  contributions  and  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  assigned  to  him.  He  will  be  in  charge 
of  organizing  an  entirely  new  department  of  the  combined  com- 
panies.    Mr.  Bailey  was  formerly  secretary  to   Mr.   Dinkey. 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  varnish  makers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have 
elected  the  following  officers  and  directors  for  the  coming  year: 
W.  H.  Andrews,  chairman  of  the  board ;  J.  H.  McNulty,  presi- 
dent;  J.  N.  Welter,  vice-president;  J.  B.  Bouck,  Jr.,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  A.  C.  Bedford,  C.  M.  Pratt,  F.  W.  F.  Clark,  R.  F. 
Clark,  S.  N.  Griffiths  and  J.  P.  Gowing,  directors.  On  January  3 
the  sales  force  of  the  company  held  its  biennial  convention  at 
Buft'alo.  This  convention  marked  the  completion  of  the  presi- 
dent's twenty-fifth  year  with  the  company.  About  75  salesmen  and 
executives  attended  the  meetings  and  discussed  new  developments 
in  the  chemistry  of  varnish-making  and  better  methods  of  market- 
ing the  firm's  products.  F.  W.  F.  Clark,  retiring  vice-president, 
made  the  trip  from  his  home  in  London,  Eng.,  to  attend  the  con- 
vention. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  an- 
nounces that  the  plot  of  ground  recently  purchased  at  Essington, 
near  Philadelphia,  will  form  a  new  industrial  center  for  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  interests.  The  site  embraces  about  500- 
acres,  with  a  frontage  of  approximately  one  mile  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  Additional  transportation  facilities  will  be  afforded 
by  tracks  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroads.  This  new  center  will  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  large  apparatus,  the  first  group  of  buildings  being  for  power 
machinery,  principally  steam  turbines,  condensers  and  reduction 
gears.  The  initial  development  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5,000,000  or  $6,000,000,  occupying  about  one-fifth  of  the  area 
of  the  entire  plot.  The  group  will  consist  of  the  following  build- 
ings :  two  large  machine  shops,  an  erecting  shop  for  heavy  ma- 
chinery, forge  shop,  pattern  and  pattern-storage  shop,  and  power 
house.  Work  will  begin  on  these  as  soon  as  satisfactory  build- 
ing contracts  can  be  let.  The  number  of  employees  to  be  en- 
gaged at  the  new  plant  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  determined, 
hut  will  number  several  thousand  people,  and  undoubtedly  will 
in  the  future  equal  the  number  employed  at  East  Pittsburgh,, 
representing  over  20,000  people. 
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Walter  Kidclc,  cnginccr-conslnictor  of  140  C  otlar  street,  New 
York,  ha.s  incorporated  his  organization  under  the  title  of  Walter 
Kitlde  &  Co.,  Inc.  This  business  was  cstahlisiicd  in  19(K),  and 
from  tlic  first  the  functions  of  the  engineer  ami  lonsirnctor 
were  coinhincd.  The  combined  construction  and  e(inii)ment  of 
factories  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  Mr.  Kidde's 
organization,  and  in  lliis  class  of  work  its  preferred  practice  is 
to  make  a  ci>inpUte  job  from  foundation  to  the  installation  of 
the  last  piece  of  apparatus,  so  that  they  turn  over  to  the  client 
a  linisiied  plant  ready  to  begin  operation.  The  new  corporation 
will  take  care  of  the  large  and  continued  growth  of  the  business 
along  the  lines  which  have  proved  so  satisfactory  in  tlie  past,  and 
the  essential  features  of  the  organization  will  not  be  changed. 
Mr.  Kidde's  chief  associates,  who  have  been  his  partners  on  the 
'■c:arnegie  IMan."  will  now  become  directors  and  stockholders  of 
the  new  corporation,  the  officers  of  which  are:  Walter  Kidde, 
president;  B.  G.  Worth,  vice-president;  I.  R.  Lewis,  .secretary 
and  treasurer.  These  are  all  members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
which  also  includes  Henry  Lang,  who  is  vice-president  of  the 
Ingersoll-Kand  Company,  and  E.  S.  Boyer,  who  is  associated 
with  the  American   Hard   Rubber  Company. 


Charles  T.  Schoen 

Charles  T.  Schoen,  the  inventor  of  the  pressed  steel  car,  and 
at  one  time  president  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  died  at 
his  home  at  Moylan,  near  Philadelphia,  l<>bruary  4,  aged  72 
years.  Mr.  Schoen  was  born  in  Delaware  and  was  educated  in 
Wilmington.  He  worked  there  with  his  father,  Henry  Casper 
Schoen,  in  whose  shops  he  learned  the  cooper's  trade.  He  later 
removed  to  Philadelphia  to  assume  a  position  with  Charles  Scott, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  car  springs.  He  later 
developed  pressed  steel  equipment  and  fittings  for  wooden  freight 
cars,  including  car  trucks,  and  finally  the  complete  steel  car. 
The  first  company  to  manufacture  his  steel  car  was  known  as 
the  Schoen  Pressed  Steel  Company,  incorporated  in  1895.  In 
1.899  a  combination  of  this  company  and  the  Fox  Pressed  Steel 
Equipment  Company,  which  two  companies  then  controlled  practi- 
cally all  the  pressed  steel  car  business  in  the  country  at  the  time, 
brought  about  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  of  which  Mr. 
Schoen  was  president  until  his  retirement  in  1902.  Mr.  Schoen 
was  also  the  inventor  of  a  solid  forged  and  rolled  steel  car 
wheel  and  was  head  of  the  Schoen  Steel  Wheel  Company.  After 
his  retirement  as  president  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
he  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company. 
He  was  also  vice-president  of  the  Colonial  Trust  Company,  of 
Philadelphia. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  showed  a  net  profit 
of  $953,422,  or  14.9  per  cent  on  the  stock  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1916  as  compared  with  a  net  profit  for  the  previ- 
ous vear  of  $533,247.  The  surplus  was  increased  from  $2,278,- 
000  to  $2,836,000,  and  the  accounts  receivable  were  increased  by 
$500,000  and  the  inventories  by  $700,000.  The  principal  items  in 
the  balance  sheet  follow : 

Assets 

Real    estate,    buildings,     plants,    machinery,     patents,     good    will, 

less  reserves   $7,190,686 

Capital   stock   of  other   companies   and   other   investments   at   cost, 

less  reserve    .•  •  •  1,191,370 

Treasury   bonds    . .  .• '•  •  •  89,000 

Treasury  stock    37,000 

Cash  in  banks  and  on  hand , 256,370 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable 2,023,612 

Inventories     2,873,909 

Sinking  fund 1,1 16,595 

Total   $14,778,544 

Liabilities 

Capital  stock  issued $6,485,800 

First  mortgage   bonds   issued 2,500,000 

Interest  accrued  on  bonds  payable  January  1,   1917,  and  dividend 

payable  January  25,   1917 124,863 

Bills  payable   1,050,000 

Accounts  and  vouchers  payable   635,750 

Sinking  fund  for  bonds   1,116,595 

Reserve   for   taxes 28,676 

^Surplus 2,836,848 

Total   $14,778,544 


Pettibone-Mulliken  Company 

I  \\v  jiiiiHial  report  ol  the  i'ettil)onc-Mulliken  Company,  Chi- 
cago, for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  shows  a  surplus 
above  all  charges  and  preferred  dividends  of  $442,751.  The 
company  earned  6.33  per  cent  on  its  common  stock.  The  income 
account   for  botli  1916  and  1915  is  as  follows: 

1916  1915 

M;nml;ulu.iim    profits,    less    maintonar.cc,    taxes,    selling  *,,Q,r, 

a.i.l   administrative   expenses    ^^^Mll       ^   \A\l 

Miscellaneous  income    _  ll,bJ9  Id.bit'J 

Net  income  bcfoio  (lc-clurlini{  depreciation $617,751        $232,811 

Surplus  January  1,   1916  and   1915 _A^^      J109^47S 

-|-j,t.,l    $843,086       $642,286 

Kirlrp'ffe^red  dividends $1  22  500  $1 1 5,938 

Second   preferred   dividends    52,500  52,500 

Depreciation   of   plant    .  .  .  . ^5.027  72,514 

First  preferred  sinking  fund   '75,000  176,000 

Surplus,   Oeccmlier  30,   1916 $308,059       $225,334 

Si'ECiAL   SfRPi.ns   Account 
(Reserve   for  retirement   of   first   preferred   slock) 

Special  surplus,  January  1,  1916 ^^^5'2^2 

Appropriated    in    1916 -  •  •  •      %^°"x 

Discount  on  first  preferred  canceled  in    1916 31,000 

Total     $551,000 


George  Henry  Hill 

George  Henry  Hill,  assistant  engineer  of  the  railway  and  trac- 
tion department  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  died  of  pneu- 
monia at  his   home   in   Schenectady,  January  31.     Many  impor- 
tant developments  in  the 
application      of     electric 
power  to  new  uses  owe 
their      success     to      Mr. 
Hill's    efforts.      Early   in 
his  career  as  an  engineer, 
he  invented  and  patented 
the    electric    system    for 
operating  bulkhead  doors 
on     shipboard,     which 
many     years     ago     was 
standardized  by  the  navy 
departrnent     for     United 
States  naval  vessels  and 
is    used    on    commercial 
and      naval     vessels      in 
many  parts  of  the  world ; 
later   he   assisted   in   the 
development  of  the  mul- 
tiple unit  system  of  train 
control,    and    in    connec- 
tion with  this  work  pro- 
duced   the   multiple   unit 
automatic   system   substantially   as   it   exists   today.     During  the 
past  few  years  Mr.  Hill  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  electrifi- 
cation  of  steam   railroads  and  has  been  an   active  supporter  of 
high  voltage  direct  current  for  interurban  railways  and  for  steam 
trunk    line    electrifications.     More    recently    he    was    engaged    in 
exhaustive  studies  of  the  interference  of  transmission  and  rail- 
way feeder  lines  with  telephone  and  telegraph  cidcuits. 

Mr.  Hill  was  born  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  on  December 
11,  1872,  where  he  attended  the  local  preparatory  schools 
and  Dickinson  Seminary.  After  completing  his  preparatory 
work,  he  entered  Johns  Hopkins  University,  graduating  from 
the  electrical  engineering  course  in  1895.  Immediately  upon 
graduation  he  became  associated  with  Frank  J.  Sprague,  who 
was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  development  of  electrically  op- 
erated elevators  and  multiple  unit  control  for  railway  service. 
He  was  advanced  rapidly  and  soon  became  chief  of  construction 
of  the  elevator  department,  with  his  office  in  New  York  City. 
When  the  Sprague  Electric  Company  gave  up  its  elevator  busi- 
ness in  1900  he  became  chief  engineer  for  the  company  at  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  was  directly  responsible  with  Mr.  Sprague  for 
the  development  of  multiple  unit  control  for  railway  trains. 

In  1902  the  Sprague  patents  and  interests  were  taken  over  by 
the  General  Electric  Company,  and  Mr.  Hill  went  to  Schenectady 
to  follow  the  further  development  of  train  control.  Within  two 
years  he  had  become  assistant  to  F.  E.  Case  in  supervision  of  all 
train   control    for   the   General   Electric   Company,    directing   the 
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important  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  car  equipments  for  the 
Manhattan  Elevated  in  New  York,  the  Boston  Elevated,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  electric  locomotives  and  later  equipments  for  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit,  the  Northwestern  Elevated  and  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company.  The  equipment  of  the 
New  York  Central  electric  locomotives  was  also  under  con- 
struction at  this  time,  together  with  many  equipments  for  foreign 
countries,  including  England,  France,  Italy,  Cuba  and  Peru. 

In  1906  Mr.  Hill  became  assistant  engineer  of  the  railway  and 
traction  department  in  charge  of  the  group  of  engineers  dealing 
with  the  general  problems  arising  in  connection  with  electric  rail- 
way apparatus  and  engineering.  In  this  position  his  ability  and  ex- 
perience were  invaluable  and  he  was  one  of  the  company's  most 
important  advisors,  aiding  in  the  solution  of  many  difficult  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  railway  industry.  Articles  from  his 
pen  on  railway  subjects  have  frequently  appeared  in  the  technical 
press  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  of  which  he  was  an  active  member.  During  his 
active  career,  Mr.  Hill  made  many  inventions  both  in  the  railway 
and  other  electrical  fields,  and  between  40  and  50  patents  were 
granted  to  him. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Valves. — The  Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  in  Bul- 
letin D  describes  and  illustrates  the  Mesta  automatic  plate  valves 
(Iversen  patent). 

Power  Hammers. — Beaudry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  have 
recently  issued  a  20-page  booklet  6  in.  by  9  in.  in  size,  illustrating 
and  describing  the  line  of  Beaudry  hammers. 

Car  Lighting  Data  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  containing  four- 
teen wiring  diagrams  of  U.  S.  L.  axle  equipment,  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Light  and  Heating  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Belt  Fasteners. — The  Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Company,  New 
Y'^ork,  describes  and  illustrates  its  devices  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"A  Little  Selling  Talk."  Crescent  belt  fasteners  are  adapted  to 
use  with  all  kinds  of  belting. 

Taps  and  Dies. — Bulletin  No.  1,  recently  issued  by  the  Green- 
field Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  is  errtitled  "How 
to  Measure  Screw  Threads,"  and  describes  the  G  T  D  thread 
limit  gage,  which  the  company  is  making  for  this  purpose. 

Electrical  Supply  Year  Book. — The  1917  catalogue  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company  covers  nearly  everything  electrical  in 
its  1,300  pages.  Following  a  policy  inaugurated  two  years  ago, 
the  list  prices  are  so  adjusted  that  one  basic  discount  is  used 
to  give  the  net  cost  of  any  item  in  the  book ;  this  feature  makes 
the  year  book  unique  as  a  buyer's  guide. 

Gun-Crete. — The  Cement  Gun  Construction  Company,  Chicago, 
has  issued  a  16-page  booklet,  covering  the  composition  of  Gun- 
Crete,  its  application  and  the  advantages  of  its  use.  The  book- 
let is  illustrated  with  photographs,  showing  its  use  in  structures 
fc  rust  and  fire  protection,  in  dams  for  waterproofing  and  in 
repairs  to  old  and  defective  structures  of  all  descriptions. 

Roof  Vent  and  Leader  Connections. — The  Barrett  Company, 
New  York,  has  issued  a  20-page  booklet  describing  the  "Holt" 
roof  connections.  It  contains  descriptions  of  five  types  of  roof 
connections,  with  illustrations  and  detailed  drawings  of  each 
device.  It  also  contains  a  drainage  table,  showing  the  size 
of  leader  outlets  required  for  roof  areas  and  for  different  slopes 
and  roofing  materials. 

Wood  Blocks. — The  Barber  Asphalt  Company  of  Philadelphia 
recently  issued  an  18-page  booklet  describing  its  Non-X-Ude 
wood  blocks,  and  illustrating  their  use  in  various  kinds  of  service. 
Four  pages  arc  devoted  to  specifications  covering  the  kind  and 
grade  of  wood  used,  the  size  and  treatment  of  blocks,  the  pre- 
servative used,  the  inspection  at  the  works  and  the  laying  of  the 
hlocks.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  telling  why  the  blocks  do 
not  bleed,  why  they  are  durable  and  why  they  are  used  in 
various  places.  The  booklet  contains  a  table  showing  the  weights 
of  the  different  size  blocks  under  treatment  varying  from  12 
to  20  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  and  a  comparative  table  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  showing  the  average 
absorption  of  oil  in  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  per  cent  of  bleeding  and 
the  per  cent  of  increase  from  swelling  of  blocks  treated  with 
water   gas    as    compared   with   other   treatments. 
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y\RANSAs  Harbor  Terminal. — This  company  has  applied  to  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $213,000  of 
securities,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  restoration  of  prop- 
erty damaged  by  the  storm  last  August.  J.  S.  Clark,  secretary, 
Aransas   Pass,  Tex. 

Belle  Fourche  &  Northwestern.— Preliminary  surveys  have 
been  completed  for  an  extension  from  Belle  Fourche,  S.  D.,  to 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  approximately  200  miles.  It  is  planned  to 
begin  construction  in  the  spring.  The  exact  route  of  the  road 
has  not  yet  been  decided  upon,  nor  are  any  estimates  of  the 
project  as  a  whole  ready  for  consideration.  J.  H.  Thomas,  chief 
engineer,  Belle  Fourche,  S.  D. 

Bryan  &  Central  Texas. — Contracts  will  soon  be  awarded 
for  an  extension  by  this  company  of  its  lines  from  Bryan,  Tex., 
through  Stone  City,  Pittsbridge,  and  Myers  to  Whittaker,  about 
nine  miles.  There  will  be  five  bridges,  from  80  ft.  to  200  ft. 
in  length.  L.  M.  Levinson,  general  manager,  and  A.  B.  Carson, 
chief  engineer,  Bryan,  Tex. 

Canadian  Northern  Quebec. — The  Dominion  Parliament  is 
being  asked  to  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
jected branch  lines  from  Rawdon,  Que.,  to  the  i^Iational  Trans- 
continental, with  a  branch  from  Rawdon  to  Joliette ;  and  a  line 
from   St.  Jerome  to   St.  Eustache. 

Harney  Valley  Railroad. — Articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  granted  to  this  company  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from 
Bend,  Ore.,  through  Burns  to  Klamath  Falls  and  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  company  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  Washington, 
and  is  capitalized  at  $25,000.  The  articles  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  either  a  steam  or  an  electric  road.  H.  H.  Parker  and 
Isaac  D.  Hunt,  vice-president  of  the  Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank,  Port- 
land,  Ore.,   are   interested. 

Kansas  &  Oklahoma  Southern. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  Samuel  Stephenson's  Sons  &  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  which  in  turn  sublet  to  the  Railroad  Construction  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Wichita, 
Kan.,  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  165  miles.  S.  M.  Porter,  president, 
Caney,  Kan. 

Miltenberg  &  Southeastern. — This  company  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  Miltenberg,  La.,  to  a  connection  with  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  near  Anandale,  about  nine  miles. 
Work  is  progressing,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  the  line  in  oper- 
ation about  April  1.  W.  D.  Brewer,  president;  E.  Bullington, 
chief  engineer,  Miltenberg,  La. 

Ozark  &  Arkansas  Midland. — This  company,  which  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $750,000,  of  which  about  $250,000 
has  already  been  subscribed,  intends  to  construct  a  line  from 
Rogers,  Ark.,  to  Kingston,  approximately  40  miles.  Eventually 
it  is  planned  to  continue  the  line  to  Bald  Knob,  Ark.,  about  125 
miles.  To  this  end  the  line  from  Monte  Ne,  Ark.,  to  Piney, 
eight  miles,  and  operated  by  the  Ozark  Land  &  Timber  Com- 
pany, has  been  acquired.  The  line  will  connect  with  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  at  Rogers.  Among  the  directors  are  G.  G. 
Wright,  Dallas,  Tex.;  W.  A.  Mundell,  Rogers,  Ark.,  and  C.  P. 
Hummel,   Monte   Ne. 

Ozark  Valley. — Plans  are  being  formulated  by  this  company 
for  a  line  from  Cascade,  Mo.,  north  to  Buckhorn,  about  four 
miles.  No  contracts  will  be  let  until  the  early  spring.  There 
will  bo  one  QO-ft.  trestle.  Charles  Thorburn,  chief  engineer, 
Williamsville,    Mo. 

Pine  Bluff  &  NoRTHERN.^This  company  plans  to  build  an 
extension  from  its  present  terminus  at  McCreanor,  Ark.,  to 
Pine  Bluff,  about  35  miles.  It  is  the  present  plan  to  build  five 
miles  of  this  line  each  year  with  its  own  forces.  J.  K.  Riffel, 
receiver,  Southern  Trust  building.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Rome  &  Northern. — This  company  has  given  a  contract,  it  is 
said,  to  B.  M.  Brewer,  Rome,  Ga.,  to  build  a  2-mile  line  from 
Shackelton,  Ga.,  to  mines. 
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SnuTUWEST  MissorRi.-  This  cumpaiiy  is  plaiiiiiiin  an  cxicii- 
sioii  from  Cialeiia,  Mo.,  to  Maxlcr  Springs,  Kaiis.,  appru.xitnatcly 
10  miles.     A.  H.  Rogers,  Webb  City,  Mo. 

Southern  New  Enci-and.— Jo!m  S.  Muidock,  vice-president 
of  this  conii)any,  in  a  conimuiiication  with  the  mayor  of  Provi- 
dence says  tliat  work  on  the  [grading  of  the  ct)mpany's  road  in 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  is  to  be  resumed  in  the  coming  spring. 
The  company  is  negotiating  with  the  city  of  Providence  for  the 
construction  of  i)iers  for  ocean  vessels  below  I'ield's  Point.  Up 
to  tiie  end  of  1912,  when  construction  work  was  suspended,  the 
company  liad  expended  in  Rhode  Island  about  ^1,.S(X).{KK).  in 
the  state  of  Massadiusetts.  llie  gradin^j  lias  been  substantially 
I'mished.  The  line  is  being  l)uill  from  1 'aimer,  Mass.,  southeast 
to  Providence,  R.  I. 

St.-\Nley  Railway. — Api)lication  for  inct)r|)oration  has  been 
made  by  this  company  in  Connecticut  to  build  a  line  from  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  northeast  to  Hartford,  aliout  10  miles.  The  in- 
corporators include  G.  A.  Quigley,  G.  M.  Landers  and  E.  O. 
Kilbournc,   New  Britain,  and  J.  A.  Pilgard,  Hartford. 

Winchester  &•  Western.^ — A  contract  has  been  given  to  the 
Inter  Mountain  Construction  Company  to  build  from  Winchester, 
Va.,  northeast  to  Gainsboro,  thence  southwest  via  Gore,  Rock 
Enon  Springs,  and  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  to  Wardensville, 
about  35  miles.  The  line  is  being  built  to  carry  iron  ore  and 
lumber.  W.  B.  Cornwell.  president;  J.  K.  Monroe,  chief  en- 
gineer.    (February  2,  p.  209.) 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES 

Grand  Island,  Neb. — The  Union  Pacific  will  erect  a  one-story 
passenger  station  74  ft.  by  294  ft.,  of  brick  and  stone  construc- 
tion, with  concrete  foundation.  The  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Ziegler  Brothers  Construction  Company,  Junction  City, 
Kan. 

Guth,  Pa. — The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  given  a  contract 
to  Seeds  &  Derham,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  construction  of 
a  reinforced  concrete  bridge  to  be  built  on  the  Castasauqua  & 
Fogelsville,  over  Jordan  Creek  and  a  public  highway  at  a  point 
east  of  Guth.  The  work  calls  for  the  construction  of  three  33-ft. 
concrete  arch  spans,  and  the  bridge  is  to  have  a  total  length 
about  350  ft. 

Hershey,  Pa. — The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  given  contracts 
to  the  James  McGraw  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the 
foundation  and  to  the  McClintic  Marshall  Company,  Pottstown, 
for  fabricating  and  erecting  the  steel  superstructure  of  an  over- 
head bridge  to  be  91  ft.  6  in.  long  to  carry  a  public  highway  over 
the  tracks  at  a  point  east  of  Hershey. 

KiNSTON,  N.  C. — Plans  have  been  filed  with  the  Corporation 
Commission  of  North  Carolina  for  the  construction  of  a  union 
passenger  station  to  be  used  jointly  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  Norfolk  Southern,  at  Kinston.  The  structure  is  to  be  built 
on  Caswell  street;  it  will  be  of  brick  construction,  one.  story 
high,  32  ft.  wide  and   134  ft.  long. 

Palmyra,  Pa. — The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  given  con- 
tracts to  the  James  McGraw  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the 
foundation  and  to  the  McClintic  Marshall  Company,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  for  fabricating  and  erecting  the  steel  superstructure  of  an 
overhead  bridge  to  be  65  ft.  6  in.  long  to  carry  a  public  highway 
over  the  tracks  at  a  point  west  of  Palmyra. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Pearson  Construction  Company,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the  city  for  the  con- 
struction of  seven  concrete  viaducts  over  the  tracks  of  the 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $500,000.  The  contract  also  calls  for  repairs  to  one 
wooden  trestle  and  the  construction  of  two  additional  temporary 
trestles.     Work  will  begin  about  March  1. 

Reading,  Pa. — The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  the  Reading  Contracting  Company  for  the  sub-structure 
of  a  through  plate  girder  span  to  be  built  over  River  Road  at 
Reading.  A  sub-contract  has  also  been  given  to  the  same  con- 
tractors for  a  deck  plate  girder  bridge  to  be  built  south  of  Win- 
field  on  the  Shamokin,  Sunbury  &  Lewisburg  branch. 

Richmond,  Va. — The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  asked  permis- 
sion from  the  city  authorities  of  Richmond  to  build  a  one-span 
concrete  bridge  over  Arch  street. 
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Arkansas  Hakmok  '1"i;kminal. — This  company  has  asked  the 
Texas  railroad  commission  for  authority  to  issue  $213,000 
securities  to  pay  for  the  restoration  of  property  damaged  by 
floods   last  August. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacikic. — The  joint  reorganization  com- 
mittee has  declared  the  reorganization  plan  effective.  Holders 
of  about  95  per  cent  of  the  20-year  debenture  bonds  and  of 
aI)oul  96  per  cent  of  the  stock  have  assented  to  the  plan.  The 
first  instalment  of  $10  on  the  $40  assessment  required  from 
each  share  of  stock  is  payable  March  3. 

Seward  Prosser,  chairman  of  the  joint  reorganization  com- 
mittee, says  that  an  understanding  has  been  reached  with 
the  Peabody  committee,  representing  the  first  and  refunding 
mortgage  bonds,,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  this  committee  will 
withdraw  the  foreclosure  suit  which  it  brought.  It  is  also 
announced  that  the  $5,500,000  which  certain  former  directors 
agreed  to  put  up  to  settle  suits  brought  against  them  by 
minority  stockholders  is  to  be  used  to  pay  for  $5,000,000  6  per 
cent  preferred  stock  of  the  new  com.pany,  which  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  $20,000,000  6  per  cent  preferred  to  be  issued  in 
exchange  for  the  outstanding  debentures  of  the  old  company. 

Erie. — This  company  has  asked  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  for  its  approval  of  a  first  and  refunding  mortgage 
for  $500,000,000.  No  request  is  made  to  issue  any  bonds  as 
yet  under  this  mortgage. 

Missouri  Pacific. — The  $37,255,000  stock  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mcmntain  &  Southern,  which  is  pledged  to  secure  a  like 
amount  of  4  per  cent  Missouri  Pacific  bonds,  is  to  be  offered 
at  foreclosure  sale  on  February  28  at  an  upset  price  of 
$15,200,000. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — The  following  list  of 
the  largest  stockholders  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  was  compiled  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal : 

1917.  1916.  1915. 

Pennsylvania    'Railroad    48,125  48,125  53,025 

Mutual   rjfe  Ins.   Co.,  N.  Y 35,640  35,640  35,640 

American     Express    Co 30,324  30,324  50,324 

Adams    Express    Co 24,730  24,730  24,730 

C.  M.  Pratt,  ei'  al..  tr.,  N.  Y 16,045  16,069  16,045 

New  Yorl<   Central   R.   R 15,456  15,456  15,456 

C.   D.   Barney  &  Cc,  N.   Y 6,600  12,500          

Dominick   Bros.   &  Co.,   N.   Y 10,550  11,550  13,880 

M.   F.   Plant,  N.   Y 7,300  7,500  7,500 

W.   W.   Astor,   N.   Y 6,840  6,840 

A.   H.   Sanford,  N.  Y 3,734  4,944  3,454 

J.   H.   Wesson,   Springfield 4,640  4,500  4,500 

R.   Olney,  et  al.,  tr.,  Boston 4,281  4,563  4,563 

L.  V.   Harkness,   N.   Y 4,700  4,700 

W.   V.   Astor,   N.  Y 5,229  4,729  4,729 

Lee.   Higginson   &  Co 3,384  4,299  3,334 

Union  Pacific. — This  company  is  to  change  its  period  of  mak- 
ing annual  reports  to  stockholders  from  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  to  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31. 


Americans  in  Russian  Railroad  Plan. — According  to  press 
despatches  American  and  Russian  financiers  and  engineers  are 
negotiating  with  the  council  of  ministers  on  a  plan  to  build: 
a  network  of  railways  between  Moscow  and  the  Don,  as  well 
as  a  trans-Caucasian  railroad  to  Vladivostok,  Tiflis,  and  along 
the  Volga.  It  is  proposed  that  the  new  railroads,  after  private 
operation  for  nine  years,  revert  to  the  government. 

New  Railway  Lines  in  MAOACASCAR.^The  Madagascar  Gov- 
ernment increased  its  railway  system  by  about  100  miles  in  1915; 
52  miles  of  the  80-mile  branch  line  from  Moramanga  to  the 
Ambatondrazaka  district  were  opened  to  traiific  between  January 
and  June,  1915,  and  on  January  1,  1916,  11  miles  of  the  colony's 
branch  line  of  107  miles  from  Tananrivo  to  Antsirabe  were  also 
opened  to  traffic.  It  is  estimated  that  the  roadbed  of  the  Am- 
batondrazaka line  will  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1916,  and  that 
the  Antsiral)e  line,  which  is  being  gradually  carried  forward, 
will  be  completed  in  1918,  when  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  possible  to 
purchase  the  necessary  rails,  now  lacking,  at  a  normal  price.^ 
Commerce  Ret>ort. 
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Large  Scale 


Not  a  few  railway  executives  who  are  specially  interested  in 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  their  organizations,  have  been 
.   ,  .     .  impressed,  among  other  things,  with  the 

Atnletics  possibilities  of  system  atnletic  or  field 

on  a  meets  as  a  means  of  interesting  the  men 

and  getting  them  closer  together.  An 
article  on  another  page  is  designed  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  such  a  program,  and  at  the  same 
time  present  a  warning  against  rushing  into  it  without 
thorough  study  and  preparation,  or  when  conditions  are  not 
right.  On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  observed  its 
second  annual  athletic  meet  last  fall,  the  movement  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  long  and  steady  development  of  athletic 
programs  at  various  important  points  on  the  system.  On  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  which  also  held  its  second  system 
athletic  meet  last  fall,  the  first  field  meet  was  put  through  in 
short  order,  but  experts  were  called  on  for  assistance  and  the 
executives  gave  critical  attention  to  details  and  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  make  it  a  success.  Less  expert"  assistance  or  a 
smaller  interest  on  the  part  of  the  executives  might  have 
resulted  in  indifferent  success,  or  even  disaster,  and  thus  have 
weakened  or  killed  a  really  good  movement  because  it  was 
not  given  a  fair  trial. 


Lowest  Average 

Freight  Rate 

On  Record 


While  the  large  earnings  of  the  railways  in  1916  are  attract- 
ing so  much  comment,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average 
freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  was  lower 
in  1916  than  it  ever  was  before  and 
that  the  average  wage  per  employee  for 
the  year  was  greater  than  ever  before. 
While  the  complete  official  figures  are 
not  yet  available,  the  preliminary  summary  of  returns  for 
the  roads  earning  over  $1,000,000  a  year,  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  shows  that  the  average  receipts  per  ton  mile 
were  7.07  mills,  as  compared  with  7.22  mills  for  the  million 
dollar  roads  for  1915,  and  that  the  average  compensation  per 
employee,  excluding  officers,  was  $840.62  as  compared  with 
S813.17  in  1915.  The  returns,  which  are  compiled  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  roads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, represent  roads  having  approximately  89  per  cent 
of  the  entire  railway  mileage  of  the  country  and  97  per  cent 


of  the  operating  revenues.  The  average  receipts  per  ton  mile 
for  all  of  the  roads  in  the  country  will  slightly  exceed  the 
figure  for  the  larger  roads,  but  the  complete  figures  can 
hardly  fail  to  show  an  approximately  similar  reduction.  In 
1915  the  average  for  all  roads  was  7.32  mills,  which  was 
lower  than  for  any  other  recent  year  except  1913,  when  the 
average  was  7.29  mills.  In  1906  the  average  was  7.48  mills. 
The  decrease  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  greater 
proportion  of  low  rated  commodities  because  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  products  of  mines  from  507  000  000 
in  1915  to  646,000,000  in  1916,  while  the  increase  in  other 
classes  of  tonnage  was  far  less  in  proportion.  This  doubtless 
represents  the  increased  movement  of  coal.  The  average  wage 
per  employee  has,  of  course,  been  steadily  increasing  for  sev- 
eral years. 


Regulation  of 

Security 

Issues 


In  general.  State  public  service  commissions  charged  with  the 
duty  of  passing  upon  the  issuance  of  railroad  and  public 
utility  securities,  have  been  careful  to 
point  out  that  approval  given  to  a  par- 
ticular issue  did  not  mean  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  this  was  a 
good  investment,  but  simply  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  respect  thereto  had  been  complied 
with.  Now,  however,  we  have  the  division  of  capitalization 
of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district 
(all  of  the  State  outside  New  York  City)  claiming  some 
credit  for  the  salability  of  public  service  corporation  securi- 
ties issued  with  its  approval.  In  the  commission's  annual 
report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  the  division  of 
capitalization  says: 

The  improvement  in  the  market  for  practically  all  classes  of  securities  is 
partly  responsible  for  this  [better  selling  price  of  securities],  but  it  is 
believed  that  these  inquiries  by  the  commission  into  the  balance  sheet  ac- 
counts of  the  corporations  under  its  jurisdiction,  which  have  resulted  in  a 
verification  of  their  statements  of  assets  and  liabilities,  have  had  a  beneficial 
eflfect  upon   the  salability  of  the  securities   of  these  corporations. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  many  times  called  attention 
to  the  point  that  with  small  investors  particularly,  the  fact 
that  a  particular  issue  of  securities  had  been  passed  upon 
and  approved  by  a  state  commission  carried  considerable 
weight.  The  trouble  has  been  that  some  state  commissions 
were  quite  incompetent  to  pass  intelligently  on  the  propriety 
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of  till-  nu'thiHl>  of  raisiiii;  lu-u  t.ipil.il  ailoph'd  l)\  puhlii 
utility  or  railroad  (oinpanics,  and  even  wIuti'  tlu-  pcrsonni-l 
of  the  eonunission  was  siuh  as  to  inspire  confidence,  llie  laws 
under  which  the  commission  carried  on  its  duties  |)laced  re- 
strictions where  no  restrictions  were  reciuired  and  left  loop- 
holes for  unsound  hnancinp  where  rijitid  restrictions  should 
have  hecn  re(|uired.  If  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  sujier- 
vision  ,i;iven  In  an  intelligent,  high-class  commission  like  that 
of  New  York,  the  Second  district,  secures  better  jjrices  for 
public  utility  issues,  it  ouglit  to  be  true  that  if  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission,  or  some  division  thereof,  takes  over 
the  .supervision  of  the  issuance  of  securities  by  all  railroads 
subject  to  the  commission's  jurisdiction  throughout  the  United 
States  it  ouglil  to  help  the  market  for  steam  railroad  secur- 
ities. 

MATERIALS  FOR  MUCKRAKERS 

A  N  example  of  the  misleading  imj)rcs.-ions  being  created 
*^  by  the  first  tentative  valuation  reijorts  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  division  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate 
Corniuerce  Commission  is  afforded  by  an  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Century  Magazine  by  George  Creel,  in  which  he 
&ays:  "Only  recently  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reported  on  the  physical  valuation  of  two  small  roads.  It 
found  that  one  road,  capitalized  and  bonded  at  about  $99,- 
000,000,  could  be  reproduced .  for  at)out  $46,000,000  and  an- 
other capitalized  at  about  $41,000,000  could  be  reproduced 
for  less  than  §9.000,000.  It  is  the  story  of  every  railroad  in 
the  United  States.  What  of  the  reduction  in  fares  and  freight 
rates  if  ever}-  railroad  were  to  figure  profits  on  the  real  value 
of  the  property?"' 

The  first  road  referred  to,  of  course,  is  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  and  the  second  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico, 
but  the  commission  b}-  no  means  found  that  the  roads  could 
be  "reproduced"  for  the  figures  mentioned.  The  figure  re- 
ported by  the  commission  for  "cost  of  reproduction  new"  does 
not  pretend  to  include  the  land  used  for  common  carrier  pur- 
poses, without  which  a  railroad  could  not  operate  ver\-  success- 
fullv,  although  in  a  separate  column  the  commission  places  a 
present  value  on  this  land  of  $2,409,000.  It  does  not  include 
materials  and  supplies,  which  the  commission  found  having 
a  book  value  of  $2,700,000,  nor  does  it  include  working  cap- 
ital or  some  of  the  most  important  terminals  of  the  road,  to 
say  nothing  of  many  other  elements  of  value.  Even  the  items 
which  the  division  of  valuation  has  included,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  are  based  on  methods  of 
calculation  which  the  road  from  its  own  experience  has  found 
to  produce  absurdly  low  results;  and  in  the  protest  which  has 
been  filed  with  the  commission  by  the  carrier,  which  has 
made  a  most  thorough  and  painstaking  valuation  of  its  own, 
items  on  which  the  commission  has  calculated  the  tentative 
reproduction  cost  as  550,000,000  are  given  a  total  value  of 
$89,000,000.  Mr.  Creel  says  that  the  commission  has  re- 
ported on  the  "physical"  valuation,  entirely  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  valuation  law  was  amended  before  its  passage  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  leaving  out  the  word  "physical."  The 
tentative  valuation  not  only  does  not  cover  the  entire  physical 
value  of  the  road;  it  does  not  even  include  all  of  the  cost 
of  the  physical  property  of  the  road. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  ISIexico  the  total 
capitalization  reported  by  the  commission  covers  some  900 
miles  of  subsidiar}-  property  in  Texas,  while  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction covers  only  the  172  miles  of  tlie  parent  company  in 
Louisiana,  and  even  the  commission's  tentative  costs  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  the  capitalization  until 
the  rep>ort  has  been  issued  on  the  Texas  lines.  Mr.  Creel 
has,  of  course,  made  no  effort  to  find  out  what  the  commis- 
sion reported,  and  possibly  he  does  not  know  that  the  reports 
are  only  "tentative,"  but  these  incomplete  tentative  valuations 
are  affording  some  very  attractive  material  to  the  class  of 
writers  that  take  pleasure  in  attacking  the  railroads  on  the 
basis  of  anv  figures  that  come  to  their  attention. 


RAILWAY  MACHINE  TCOL  EQUIPMENT 

I"  II I  inailiinc  tool  (•(|uii)mciil  of  most  railway  shops  will 
>taii(l  no  (omparison  with  tlie  etjuipment  of  many  en- 
terprising industrial  concerns.  This  fact  was  particularly 
mentioned  by  L.  VV.  Pratt,  who  .stated  in  his  jjresidential 
addri'ss  before  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  last  June 
that  some  of  the  railway  .shops  are  .50  to  40  years  ijehind  the 
I  ines  in  machine  tool  ecjuipment.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
for  this  condition.  If  the  industrials,  and  esi)ecially  the  loco- 
motive builders,  find  it  economical  to  maintain  well  ecjuipped 
shojjs  the  railroads  should  also.  The  trouble  is  this  matter 
has  not  been  given  the  consideration  it  deserves.  The  j)Oorly 
e(iuipped  shop  not  only  increases  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs 
i)Ut  also  the  cost  of  tran.sportation.  Inefficient  tools  mean 
that  the  locomotives  will  be  held  out  of  service  for  rei)airs  for 
longer  jjcriods  than  if  the  work  required  was  done  on  up-to- 
date  and  efficient  machines.  It  means  that  the  work  can  not 
be  done  as  carefully  and  that  the  locomotives  will  not  be  so 
maintained  that  they  will  operate  at  maximum  efficiency. 
Locomotives  held  out  of  service  and  inefficient  power  mean 
delayed  shipments  or  the  purchase  of  additional  power.  It  is 
ai)i)arent  that  the  general  officers  of  many  roads  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  far-reaching  effects  that  the  condition  of  the 
machine  shop  equipment  has  on  operating  costs,  and  the  op- 
portunities there  are  for  savings  to  Ije  made  in  this  particular 
field. 

rhe  railways  spend  over  $,^0,000,000  for  machinists' 
wages,  each  year.  A  saving  of  only  one  per  cent  of  this  sum 
would  be  $500,000.  Estimating  interest  at  6  per  cent  and 
depreciation  at  9  per  cent,  this  $500,000  would  annually  more 
than  finance  an  expenditure  of  over  $.5,000,000  for  machine 
tools,  which  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  spent  by  all 
the  railroads  for  shop  machinery  and  tools  each  year.  Such 
an  increase  over  the  present  expenditures  for  machine  tools 
would  save  a  great  deal  more  than  one  per  cent  in  machinist 
lal)or.  In  addition  to  this  the  general  condition  of  the  power 
would  be  improved  and  the  time  it  is  held  out  of  service  for 
repairs  would  be  reduced.  There  are  large  opportunities  for 
savings  to  be  made  by  more  adequate  machine  tool  equipment. 
Mechanical  department  officers  .should  avail  themselves  of 
ever}-  opportunity  to  im[)ress  this  fact  upon  the  minds  of  their 
superiors,  backing  up  their  arguments  with  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  results  that  can  be  expected  from  improvements 
in  this  field. 


PLEASE  KNOCK  OFF  THE  CHIP 

T'HE  switchmen  in  the  Chicago  terminal  district  belonging 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  are  a  sorely  dis- 
appointed lot.  Well  schooled  in  the  fundamental  principle 
of  unionism  that  the  time  to  hit  the  other  fellow  is  when  he 
can't  fight  back,  the  organization  put  a  chip  on  its  shoulder 
and  prayed  that  it  would  be  knocked  off. 

On  January  ,31,  a  strike  ballot  was  prepared  vvhich  gave 
as  the  cause  for  action  four  trivial  grievances,  i.  e.,  the  dis- 
charge of  a  switchman  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
for  refusing  to  work  with  a  yard  engine  with  less  than  a 
full  crew  of  one  foreman  and  two  helpers;  the  occasional  use 
of  road  men  on  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  trains  within 
the  Chicago-  terminal  district;  the  coupling  of  a  caboose  to 
the  locomotive  instead  of  to  the  end  of  a  train  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  and  the  discharge  of  a  New  York 
Central  yardman  for  declining  to  couple  the  air  hose  between 
the  engine  and  the  tender  until  proper  protection  was  assured 
as  recjuired  by  the  safety  rules.  The  ballot  also  contained 
the  significant  statement  that  the  vote  w^ould  be  used,  if  neces- 
sary, to  effect  a  settlement  of  all  matters  of  difference  with 
the  railroads. 

The  Chicago  switching  district  is  at  present  ])adly  con- 
gested on  account  of  embargoes  by  eastern  roads  and  the  slow- 
ing up  of  operation  by  a  protracted  period  of  severe  weather. 
A  strike  wh'ch  would  stop  the  wheels  on  18  lines  would  prove 
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particularly  serious  at  a  time  when  a  cessation  of  transporta- 
tion would  mean  an  intolerable  shortage  of  the  city's  fuel  and 
food  supply  and  when  strained  foreign  relations  indicating 
a  possibility  of  our  entrance  into  the  war.  In  other  words, 
the  men  believed  that  if  a  plausible  pretext  for  walking  out 
could  be  found,  they  would  have  sufficient  leverage  not  only 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  specified  points  at  issue  but  all 
matters  of  difference. 

Exactly  what  differences  they  have  in  mind  have  not  been 
made  public.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  however, 
that  the  B.  of  R.  T.  was  one  of  the  organizations  which  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Adamson  law.  This  act,  however,  may  be 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  pending 
a  decision  the  brotherhood  can  hardly  strike  to  gain  demands 
already  granted  by  the  law.  Yet  how  convenient  it  would  be  to 
achieve  the  desired  ends  incidentally  through  a  strike  called  on 
other  grounds — especially  in  the  event  of  a  holding  by  the  court 
unfavorable  to  the  unions.  Once  on  a  strike — no  matter  what 
the  original  points  of  dispute — the  switchmen  could  ask  what- 
ever they  chose  as  the  terms  of  peace.  These  calculations,  or 
whatever  others  may  have  been  entertained,  were  not  realized, 
because  the  railroad  managers,  in  their  meeting  with  the 
union  representatives  on  February  8,  wisely  chose  to  remove 
specific  causes  for  complaint  without  arguing  their  merits. 
The  two  employees  discharged  were  reinstated  and  given  back 
pay.  In  passing,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  these  latter  two 
cases  had  not  been  previously  referred  by  the  union  to  the 
general  managers  of  the  two  roads  involved,  as  required  by 
the  joint  agreement. 
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PRELIMINARY  STEPS  IN  THE  REORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  MISSOURI,  KANSAS  &  TEXAS 

QUITE  a  number  of  the  reorganizations  of  railroad 
companies  that  were  put  through  in  1895-98  were 
successful,  principally  because  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  country  which  these  roads  serve  and  the  fact  that 
the  resulting  growth  of  traffic  to  the  railroads  permitted  the 
fuller  use  of  facilities  already  provided.  In  other  words,  what 
had  brought  about  many  of  the  receiverships  of  1893-94  was 
the  overprovision  of  facilities,  although  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  receiverships  was  the  financial  panic  and  following 
depression.  The  reorganizations,  many  of  them  under  the 
auspices  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  were,  in  most  cases,  very 
far  from  drastic.  Everybody's  interests  were  preserved  as 
far  as  was  possible,  even  if  this  necessitated  little  or  no  reduc- 
tion in  fixed  charges.  The  outlook  for  the  railroads  which 
are  I)eing  reorganized  now  is  altogether  different.  While  it 
is  true  that  increased  traffic  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  a  road  like  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  only 
prospect  of  securing  this  increased  traffic  and  of  handling  it 
economically  lies  in  gradually  adding  to  the  facilities  on  a 
considerable  scale.  This  would  mean  not  only  the  provision 
of  a  certain  amount  of  cash  for  reorganization  purposes  and 
for  the  immediately  needed  improvements,  but  the  provision 
of  a  sound,  economical  means  of  future  financing. 

The  report  on  the  Katy,  which  was  recently  made  by 
Coverdale  &  Colpitts,  consulting  engineers,  for  the  bankers — - 
Hallgarten  &  Co.  and  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. — who  are 
working  on  plans  for  reorganization,  is  a  new  departure.  It 
gives  a  method  of  approach  to  a  reorganization  plan,  which  is 
quite  different  from  anything  that  was  attempted  in  the 
reorganizations  of  1895-98.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  a 
southwestern  railroad  system.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  and  other  southwestern- systems  have  been  put  together 
piece  by  piece,  and  in  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  case 
the  financing  of  this  process  was  rather  glaringly  piecemeal 
work. 

The  report  of  Coverdale  &  Colpitts  to  the  bankers  reverses 
this  process.  Taking  as  a  basis  from  which  to  start  the  lines 
covered  by  the  first  and  second  mortgages  and  certain  lines 
included  on  a  rental  basis  and  trackage  rights  basis,  a  study 


is  made  of  each  of  the  other  lines  so  as  to  determine,  first, 
its  value  to  the  system,  and  second,  its  probable  earnings  if 
operated  separately.  A  mileage  prorate  basis  of  revenues 
and  expenses  is  not  used;  each  case  is  determined  on  its 
merits;  that  is,  an  estimate  is  made  of  what  would  probably 
be  the  division  of  rates  if  the  line  under  consideration  were 
to  be  operated  by  an  independent  company. 

The  report  is  a  comprehensive  .scientific  valuation  in  terms 
of  earning  j)ower  of  each  of  the  mortgage  lines  of  the  system. 
As  an  appendix  to  the  report  there  is  a  division  of  earnings 
and  expenses  on  a  mileage  prorate  basis  for  each  one  of  the 
mortgage  lines,  Ijut  the  engineers  do  not  consider  this  a  proper 
basis  for  determining  values  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  almost 
any  one  who  will  make  a  careful  study  of  the  report  and  who 
has  a  practical  knowledge  of  railroad  rates  and  statistics 
of  operation  will  agree  with  the  engineers. 

The  method  of  determining  the  valuation  which  the  en- 
gineers put  on  each  one  of  the  mortgage  lines  was  to  go  back 
over  all  of  the  wa}bills  of  the  entire  system  for  three  years 
and  to  determine  for  each  line,  the  revenue  from  each  ship- 
ment, whether  the  shipment  originated  on  the  line,  was 
destined  to  a  point  on  the  line,  or  both,  or  simply  passed  over 
the  line.  The  value  of  the  local  traffic  of  a  particular  line 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  line  contributed  revenue  to  the 
balance  of  the  system  or  merely  served  for  passover  move- 
ments was,  therefore,  accurately  ascertained,  and  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  the  line  it  was  accorded  the  full  divisions  of 
rates  current  in  the  territory  on  all  traffic  that  was  inter- 
changed with  the  balance  of  the  system,  it  being  assumed  that 
these  divisions  would  be  allowed  the  line  if  it  were  .segregated 
from  the  system  and  independently  operated.  Against  the 
loss  of  gross  revenue  that  the  system  would  suffer  if  the  line 
were  detached  was  placed  the  estimated  reduction  in  system 
operating  and  other  expenses.  The  difference  represented  the 
net  value  of  the  line  to  the  system  expressed  in  net  revenue 
contributed  by  it  toward  the  payment  of  interest  charges. 

There  was  an  immense  amount  of  work  involved  in  the 
compilation  of  this  report,  but  the  various  reorganization  com- 
mittees now  have  real  solid  ground  on  which  to  stand.  There 
will  be,  of  course,  the  usual  trading  and  manoeuvering  for 
position  of  various  classes  of  security  holders  as  in  any 
reorganization  plan,  but  for  the  first  time,  probably,  in  the 
history  of  a  large  x\merican  railroad  reorganization  there  is  a 
real  scientific  groundwork  for  negotiations  as  between  differ- 
ent classes  of  bonds. 

Such  a  report  as  this  ought  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  value 
to  the  organization  committees  of  the  Mis.souri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  because  of  the  unusually  complicated  system  of  mort- 
gages on  the  property.  There  are  in  all  42  bond  and  note 
issues.  A  part  of  line  like  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Eastern — 
the  line  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Missouri  river  which 
connects  the  Katy  main  lines  with  its  trackage  rights  entrance 
into  St.  Louis — is  covered  by  five  mortgages,  and  yet  not 
only  would  the  line  show  a  deficit  if  operated  independently, 
but,  taking  into  consideration  the  interest  charges  on  its  prior 
liens  as  well  as  all  of  the  benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  w-hich 
accrue  to  the  system  through  the  operation  of  this  line,  it 
would  save  money  for  the  rest  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  if  trackage  rights  were  secured  and  this  line  abandoned. 

It  has  been  i)ointed  out  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  many 
times  in  recent  years  that  an  absolute  first  lien  on  a  piece  of 
railroad  w-as  valuable  only  to  the  extent  that  the  earning 
power  of  that  piece  of  road  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
charges  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds.  Probably  some  of  the 
holders  of  bonds  which  are  secured  by  an  absolute  first  lien 
on  some  of  the  lines  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  will  put 
up  a  stiff  opposition  to  accepting  a  plan  of  reorganization 
which  will  force  them  to  take,  in  whole  or  in  part,  stock  in 
exchange  for  their  bonds.  Nevertheless,  unless  they  can  show 
that  the  Coverdale  &  Colpitts  report  is  unsound  they  will 
have  to  acknowledge  the  inherent  justice  of  such  a  reorgan- 
ization plan. 
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PRIVATE   OFFICES    FOR   THE   TRAIN 
DESPATCHERS 

I.iTTi  E  Rock,  Ark. 

To  THE  Ediidr  ok  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

There  has  l)ccn  considerable  discussion  of  various  phases 
of  train  despatching  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  late,  but 
as  yet  I  have  read  nothing  dealing  with  the  actual  working 
conditions  of  the  despatcher.  Instead  of  having  the 
dcspatcher's  office  open  to  trainmen,  roadmasters,  and  any 
other  railway  men  that  may  wish  to  enter,  I  believe  the  trick 
man  should  be  placed  in  a  private  room  where  he  would  not 
be  disturbed.  It  is  my  opinion  that  every  mistake  that  has 
been  made  by  an  experienced  despatcher  may  be  traced  to 
unfit  working  surroundings.  To  handle  trains  satisfactorily 
the  dcspatcher's  mind  must  be  on  his  trains.  How  can  he 
be  expected  to  do  his  work  efficiently  with  railroad  men  in 
the  office  criticizing  some  one  or  gossiping,  or  the  chief 
despatcher  talking  on  one  telephone  while  another  is  ringing  .f* 
Yet  these  are  ordinary  incidents  of  his  daily  routine. 

Despatcher. 


THE  WIDE  FIREBOX 

New   York. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  communication  of  George  L.  Fowler,  appearing  in 
your  issue  of  February  2,  as  to  the  question  of  priority  of  in- 
vention between  James  Milholland  and  Theodore  N.  Ely,  for 
what  Mr.  Fowler  defines  as  being  "the  placing  of  the  firebox 
on  top  of  the  frames  instead  of  between  them,"  squarely 
admits,  in  its  opening  paragraph,  the  correctness  of  my  claim 
of  the  originality  of  Mr.  Milholland  in  the  design  above 
quoted,  by  the  statement  that  "He  is  [referring  to  me]  cor- 
rect so  far  as  the  mere  location  is  concerned."  By  a  remark- 
able exercise  of  mental  acrobatics,  Mr.  Fowler,  however, 
attempts  to  make  this  admission  meaningless,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  an  argument  in  support  of  a  claim  of 
originality  for  Mr.  Ely,  by  his  statement,  in  the  next  sentence : 
"But  this  is  not  the  whole  story." 

With  entire  respect  to  the  reverential,  though  exaggerated, 
laudation  of  Mr.  Ely,  which  characterizes  the  communication 
of  Mr.  Fowler,  but  with  equal  respect  for  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  English  language,  and  for  the  most  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  locomotive  construction,  I  maintain  and  insist  that 
where,  as  in  this  case,  a  design  consists  in,  and  is  defined  as, 
"placing  the  firebox  on  top  of  the  frames  instead  of  between 
them,"  the  "mere  location"  is  the  "whole  story."  There  is  no 
other  story  to  tell  which  is  relevant  to  the  question  of 
originality,  and  whether  this  "mere  location"  which  was  put 
into  practice  by  Mr.  Milholland  in  i8j/,  and  by  Mr.  Ely  in 
i88i,  was  made  upon  a  smaller  engine  in  the  original  design 
of  1857,  and  on  a  larger  one  in  the  duplication  of  it  in  1881, 
the  design  itself  is  identical  in  the  two  cases. 

If  "placing  the  firebox  on  top  of  the  frames"  is,  as  stated 
by  jMr.  Fowler  in  the  paragraph  next  preceding  his  last, 
"but  an  incidental  feature,"  in  a  design  which  consists,  as 
stated  in  his  first  paragraph,  in  "the  placing  of  the  firebox  on 
top  of  the  frames  instead  of  between  them,"  an  explanation 
from  Mr.  Fowler  of  what  the  essential  feature  of  the  design 
consists  in,  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Fowler's  statements  as  to  the  criticisms  and  predictions 
that  were  made  of  and  upon  Mr.  Ely's  adoption  of  the  Mil- 
holland design,  and  his  showing  of  the  self-evident  fact  that 
the  Milholland  locomotive  of  1857  was  naturally  smaller 
than  the  Ely  locomotive  of  1881,  have  no  bearing  whatever 


on  tlic  question  of  the  originality  of  the  design  of  placing  the 
fire  box  on  top  of  the  frames,  and  no  one  who  is,  or  was, 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  locomotive  con-struction  and 
optnition  in  the  years  named,  would  be  warranted  in  calling 
Milholhind's  "Vera  Cruz,"  which  was  for  years  in  regular 
pa.ssenger  train  service  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  a 
"toy,"  even  when  compared  with  its  enlarged  prototype,  the 
Pennsylvania  Class  K  of  1881. 

While  a  comparison  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Milholland 
and  Ely  locomotives  is  manifestly  irrelevant  to  the  question 
of  originality,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  illu.stration  of  the 
Class  K  engine  in  Recent  Locomotives,  1883,  indicates  the 
depth  of  firebox  to  be,  approximately,  11  in.  below  the  rear 
waist  sheet  of  the  boiler,  and  that  of  the  Milholland  engine, 
as  shown  in  Plate  53  of  Holley's  American  and  European 
Railway  Practice,  1861,  is  approximately,  16  in.  The 
"shallow"  firebox  of  the  Milholland  engine  was,  therefore, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  deeper,  instead  of  shallower,  than  that  of 
the  Class  K;  the  firebox  was  not  "widened"  to  any  substantial 
extent  either  by  Mr.  Milholland  or  Mr.  Ely,  and  was- 
widened  as  much  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter,  i.  e.,  only  by 
the  width  of  the  frame  rails. 

I  again  assert  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  within  my  personal 
knowledge,  it  was  James  Milholland  and  not  Theodore  N. 
Ely,  who  first  did  precisely  what  you  have  defined  in  some- 
what florid  terms,  in  your  articles  of  July  7,  1911,  and  No- 
vember 3,  1916,  as  "lifted  his  whole  boiler  into  the  air,  set 
his  foundation  ring  on  top  of  the  frames,  widened  his  firebox, 
and  gave  the  machine  a  new  lease  of  life." 

An  "expert  witness,"  promoting  a  claim  of  originality  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Ely,  would  doubtless  be  able  to  discover  that  the 
application  of  the  design  above  defined  was  originally 
"accomplished"  by  Mr.  Ely  in  1881,  and  not  by  Mr.  Mil- 
holland in  1857,  upon  the  basis  that  Mr.  Ely  "accomplished'^ 
it  in  a  larger  locomotive  than  that  of  Mr.  Milholland.  I  am^ 
however,  confident  that  a  competent  and  impartial  engineer,. 
who  compares  the  illustrations  of  the  design  which  Mr.  Mil- 
holland put  into  actual  and  successful  practice  in  1857,  as 
illustrated  in  Holley's  American  and  European  Railway- 
Practice,  1861,  plate  53,  and  in  The  Engineer,  London,  Feb. 
8,  1861,  page  90,  with  the  same  design  in  Mr.  Ely's  Class  K 
engine  of  1881,  as  illustrated  in  Recent  Locomotives,  1883^ 
figs.  22-42,  would  base  his  judgment  as  to  originality  on 
facts  and  dates,  and  not  on  dimensions,  in  which  case  he 
would,  as  Mr.  Fowler  has  done  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
communication,  necessarily  admit  the  correctness  of  my  state- 
ment that  the  design  was  originated  by  James  Milholland  in 
1857.  J.  Snowden  Bell. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Pipe  and  the  Public  Welfare.  By  R.  C.  McWane.  165  pages,  illustrated, 
714  in.  by  5  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  Sterling  Press, 
318   West  Thirty-ninth   street,   New   York.      Price   $1. 

This  book  deals  with  the  history,  manufacture  and  durability 
of  water  pipe  with  particular  reference  to  pipe  made  of  cast 
iron.  The  historical  section  reviews  briefly  the  history  of 
the  water  supplies  of  London,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston  and  touches  on  the  earliest  installations  of  cast  iron 
water  pipe  in  France,  near  Paris.  The  book  also  contains 
an  explanation  of  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron 
and  steel  pipe.  The  corrosion  of  metal  pipes  occupies  the 
larger  portion  of  the  book  and  includes  an  exposition  of  the 
author's  theory  for  the  demonstrated  greater  durability  of 
cast  iron  as  compared  to  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  much  data 
on  the  life  of  pipe  made  of  these  materials  as  secured  from' 
the  records  of  actual  installations  of,  long  duration  here  and 
abroad. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  experience  with 
wood  pipe  of  both  the  primitive  bored  log  type  and  the  more 
recent  wood  stave  pipe. 


Tug  of   War  Contest;  Pennsylvania  Athletic  Meet  at  Altoona,  Pa. 

Dangers  to  Be  Avoided  in  System  Athletics 

Remarkable  Possibilities  in  Such  a  Program,  But  Con- 
ditions Must  Be  Right  and   Details   Carefully  Planned  « 


WHILE  it  is  the  custom  on  many  roads  to  have  occa- 
sional get-together  meetings  or  picnics  on  certain 
divisions  or  sections,  at  which  athletic  sports  in 
some  form  or  other  are  a  part  of  the  program,  the  practice  is 
not  by  any  means  a  general  one.  Two  large  roads,  however, 
now  hold  annual  system  track  and  field  meets.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  (lines  east)  held  its  second  annual  track  meet 
at  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  September  30,  1916,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  held  its  second  annual  system  meet 
at  Parsons,  Kan.,  October  6-7.  The  Erie  Railroad  held  a 
three-day  celebration  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  August  22-24,  at 
which  time  shop  fire  department  contests,  a  band  contest,  a 
pistol  competition  and  baseball  games  were  held.  The  second 
annual  track  and  field  meet  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Athletic  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Saturday  afternoon, 
September  16. 

Railroad  officers  who  have  been  interested  in  cultivating  a 
family  spirit  or  esprit  de  corps  among  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  their  respective  roads — and  tliere  are  not  a  few 
of  them — have  been  attracted  by  the  possibilities  of  such 
meets.  The  address  by  C.  G.  Elliott,  assistant  to  the  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  on  "How 
a  Great  Corporation  Got  5,000  to  Play,"  which  was  made  at 
a  Lake  Geneva  (Wis.)  week-end  conference  on  "New  Ideals 
in  Industrial  Betterment,"  and  was  published  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  July  28,  1916,  also  started  many  to  thinking 
along  these  lines. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  system  field  meets 
have  been  helpful  in  getting  the  Katy  men  closer  together, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  true  also  of  the  other  roads  whiclv 
have  held  such  programs.  It  would  be  foolish,  however,  to 
advance  extravagant  claims  in  this  direction  for  system  ath- 
letic meets,  this  enterprise  is  one  among  many  things  which 
may  contribute  toward  this  end.  The  personnel  of  the  official 
staff  and  the  attitude  of  the  officers  toward  the  men — the 
spirit  of  the  management,  in  other  words — is  after  all  the 
most  vital  factor,  and  system  or  division  athletic  field  meets 
and  their  success  are  only  one  of  the  surface  indications  of 
this  attitude.  The  athletic  program,  if  properly  carried  out, 
will  do  much  to  improve  the  physical,  and  therefore  mental 
and  social  development  of  those  who  participate,  and  will  be 
helpful  in  promoting  a  better  feeling  and  closer  relationship 


between  the  employees  on  the  different  parts  of  the  system 
and   between  the  officers   and  the  men. 

Dangers  In  System  Athletics 

Given  a  group  of  officers  who  are  not  warmly  and  intelli- 
gently interested  in  the  men  under  them,  and  who  do  not 
understand  the  importance  of  promoting  team  work  and  the 
vital  necessity  of  building  up  an  esprit  de  corps  in  a  big 
organization,  and  the  promotion  of  athletics  and  field  meets 
will  probably  not  be  worth  the  money  and  energy  expended 
to  carry  them  out.'  The  statement  has  been  made  many  times 
in  these  days  of  great  industrial  corporations  and  railway 
systems  that  the  officers  and  men  are  too  far  apart  and  do 
not  understand  each  other.  This  is  all  too  true,  and  the 
opinions  held  by  the  humblest  workmen  are  usually  a  fairly 
good  barometer  of  the  broadness  or  the  smallness  of  the 
management  which  directs  the  welfare  of  the  railway.  If 
the  spirit  of  the  management  is  not  right,  there  are  far  more 
important  things  than  the  promotion  of  system  athletics 
which  demand  immediate  consideration.  Assuming  that  the 
right  kind  of  men  are  directing  the  organization,  and  grant- 
ing the  truth  and  force  of  Mr.  Elliott's  arguments  for  system 
athletics,  as  set  forth  in  the  above  mentioned  address,  more 
hann  than  good  can  be  accomplished  if  certain  fundamental 
principles  are  not  recognized  and  followed  in  promoting  the 
athletic  program. 

Three  things  must  be  guarded  against :  ( 1 )  Physical  harm 
to  contestants  because  of  ignorance  and  lack  of  direction  of 
training  by  experts;  (2)  the  possil>ility  of  becoming  too 
greatly  absorbed  in  athletics;  (3)  the  great  danger  which 
must  be  guarded  against  in  all  amateur  aihletics — profession- 
alism. Physical  directors  should  be  provided  to  examine 
and  rule  out  those  whose  physical  condition  is  such  that  they 
should  not  train  or  compete,  and  to  outline  and  supervise  the 
training,  and  guard  against  those  serious  dangers  which 
follow  both  over  or  under-training.  This  service  may  be  per- 
formed in  many  cases  and  under  excellent  conditions  by 
physical  directors  of  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  or  of  city  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  associations,  if  no  railroad  association  is  available. 
The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  utilized  these  agencies 
to  splendid  advantage,  including  the  services  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Ball  of  the  physical  department  of  the  International  Com.- 
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initlcf  ot  tlu-  V.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  positivi-ly  dangerous  to  pro- 
mote systiin  atliK-tiis  uitlimit  a(U'(|ii.itc  cxiuTt  nuidaiui-  in 
tliost'  niattt'i-s. 

■|'(M)  j^roat  al)S()ri>ti()ii  in  athlrtics  and  protVssionalisni  can 
only  In-  miardi'd  a.uainst  l>y  tlu-  most  painstaking  and  careful 
efforts  i>n  tin-  part  not  only  of  the  leaders,  iuil  of  all  those  in 


( lean  and  healthful  athletics  should  he  so  pronounced  among 
the  men  in  all  de|)artments  that  it  woukl  not  be  necessary 
for  those  at  the  head  of  the  sports  to  use  a  microscope  to 
i^uard  against  the  evil.  This  spirit  shcjuld  be  so  strong  that 
the  local  athletic  manager  will  see  to  it  that  the  record  of 
his  team  is  untainted.     It  will  require  thought  and  skill  and 


Potato  Race,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Field  Meet  at  Parsons,  Kan. 


authority.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  wise  to  pay  men  for 
time  used  in  training  or  competing.  The  danger  also  of  hav- 
ing a  local  or  division  officer  hire  or  retain  a  man  on  his  staff 
because  of  physical  prowess,  rather  than  for  his  ability  as  a 
workman,  and  of  extending  special  favors  or  courtesies  to 
athletes,  can  readily  be  recognized.     The  officers  should  take 


energy  and  much  planning  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  con- 
dition—but it  must  be  done  if  real  success  is  to  be  assured. 

Other  Requirements 

An  athletic  or  field  meet  to  be  a  real  success,  either  in  the 
minds  of  the  participants  or  with  the  spectators,  must  be  run 


f'art  of  Street  Parade,  Pennsylvania  Field  Meet  at  Altoona 


favoritism  ^  zealously  against      be  kept  under  control  and  there  must  be  no  causes  for  friction 

So  fa.  as  professionalise  is  conceded,  .he  enthusiasm  for     ^ri.fcTStion^LThTgitnt  :Xufan7a"d^onVd:? 
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tails,  and  the  efficient  organization  of  a  staff  of  lielpers,  as 
large  as,  and  possibly  even  larger,  than  the  number  of  athletes 
engaged.  Because  the  duties  of  these  helpers  are  often  exact- 
ing and  tedious,  although  exceedingly  important,  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  work  must  be  scientifically  planned  to 
the  last  detail — and  the  meml)ers  of  the  staff  must  be  made 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  letting  nothing  interfere  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  assignments.  A  strong  executive  is  required 
to  head  the  movement  and  he  must  have  the  co-operation  and 
help  of  a  grouj)  of  men  of  executive  ability.  Indeed,  not 
the  least  im{)ortant  result  of  these  sy.stem  meets  has  been  the 
development  and  discovery  of  executive  ability  where  it  had 
not  l)een  expected.  The  spectator  at  the  meets  is  interested  in 
the  various  competitions,  and  usually  fails  to  recognize  that 
to  plan  and  carry  out  a  successful  program  recjuires  ability 
on  the  part  of  not  one,  but  many  men,  which  is  of  Jin  entirely 
different  order  from  that  possessed  by  the  contestants,  and 
}'et  is  of  even  more  importance  than  tiiat  which  makes  an 
athletic  winner.     This  is  especially  true  where  several  divi- 


vvere  inspired  to  give  greater  attention  to  their  physical  wel- 
fare, because  of  the  examples  of  these  men.  For  instance, 
the  activity  of  one  railroad  in  promoting  athletics  was  the 
means  of  stirring  up  a  town  of  20,000  to  raise  a  fund  to 
enlarge  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  which  was  used  jointly 
for  city  and  railroad  purposes.  A  physical  director  was  em- 
ployed; shortly  afterward  one  of  the  railroad  officers  noticed 
that  two  young  men  who  had  used  cigarettes  freely  had 
stopped  smoking.  They  did  not  pretend  to  be  athletes  in 
training,  but  said  that  they  were  impressed  with-  the  state- 
ments of  the  physical  director  concerning  the  harmful  effects 
of  tobacco.  Incidents  of  this  kind  are  not  infrequent  and 
speak  for  themselves. 

Said  another  railroad  officer  in  speaking  of  system  ath- 
letics: "The  whole  business  doesn't  appeal  to  me.  It  does 
nothing  for  the  older  men,  who  are  deserving  of  favors,  and 
helps  only  the  young  men."  As  a  side  light  it  is  perhaps 
important  to  know  that  this  statement  was  made  while  the 
officer  in  question  was  hard  at  work  cleaning  up  his  desk, 


One  of  the  Bands  Parading  on  the  Running  Track;  Pennsylvania  Field  Meet  at  Altoona 


sions,  extending  over  a  nuniljer  of  states  and  including  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  railway,  are  concerned. 

A  Couple  or  Criticisms 

One  officer  in  commenting  on  a  system  field  meet  said : 
"No  expenditure  for  this  purj)ose  would  be  too  great  if  it 
insured  the  development  of  a  big  family  spirit  on  the  part  of 
our  men.  I  don't  th^'nk  a  great  deal  of  the  actual  physical 
benefit  to  the  comparatively  few  men  who  participate." 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  analyze  the  latter  ])art  ot 
this  statement.  Assume  that  there  are  six  divisions  on  the 
system  and  that  at  least  two  or  three  points  on  each  division 
have  baseball  teams  to  compete  for  the  division  champion- 
ships. There  might  easily  be  20  or  30  teams  on  the  entire 
system,  involving  in  all  several  hundred  ])layers.  In  like 
manner  it  would  be  fair  to  multiply  by  a!  least  15  or  20  the 
number  of  men  who  actually  participate  in  a  sy.stem  field 
meet  to  get  a  fair  approximation  of  the  number  who  seriously 
started  out  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  numljer  of  men  who 


although  the  meet  was  in  j)rogress  less  than  half  a  mile  av.ay; 
also  that  thousands  of  men — many  of  them  about  as  old  as 
Grand  Army  veterans — were  fonning  for  a  great  parade 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Moreover,  old  men,  as  well 
as  girls  and  women,  enthusiastically  cheered  and  rooted 
tliroughout  the  day  for  their  representatives  in  the  races  and 
the  baseball  game. 

The  comment,  however,  o^iens  up  a  field  of  discussion  on 
which  we  can  only  touch  at  this  time.  F"ew  if  any,  roads 
have  done  more  for  their  old  men  than  the  one  whose  officer 
made  this  comment.  A  management  which  takes  good  care  of 
those  who  have  given  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  its  ser- 
vice should  in  all  consistency  do  something  for  its  young  men 
— and  where  could  a  better  investment  l>e  made?  Our  rail- 
roads have  done  little  or  notliing  to  ])repare  tlieir  men  for  the 
future.  Physical  and  mental  develojiment  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  No  reasonable  man  will  deny  the  stern  necessity  for 
preparing  bigger  and  better  men  for  the  work  of  the  future. 
If  a  moclest  athletic  program  will  help  to  attract  and  hold 
voung  men  on  the  railroads  or  will  instil  in  them  cleaner  and 
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higher  ideals,  wliile  at  the  same  time  developing  them  physi- 
cally, it  will  be  well  worth  the  expenditure  of  such  energy 
;iii(]  tnoiu'v  :is  may  be  necessary. 

Clean  Athletics 

The  athletic  program  may  lie  regarded  as  a  failure  if  it 
does  not  result  in  a  healthy  spirit  of  rivalry,  the  contestants 
fighting  to  the  ver)'  limit  of  their  strength  to  win,  but  fair- 
minded  and  cheerful,  if  losers.  Observations  at  the  system 
field  meets  referred  to  above  indicated  a  most  delightful  state 
of  affairs  in  this  respect.  Mingling  among  the  players,  con- 
testants and  spectators  after  the  games  was  a  distinct  pleasure 
because  of  the  absence  of  criticism  and  fault  finding  which 
often  follows  contests  of  this  kind. 

The  baseball  games — system  championship  games  at  the  end 
of  the  season — were  remarkably  clean  and  well  played  with 
practically  no  squabbling  or  umpire  baiting.  While  the  pres- 
ence and  rooting  of  the  higher  officers  and  large  numbers  of 
women  and  children  may  have  had  some  effect,  it  is  doubtful 
if  under  the  exciting  conditions,  the  teams  could  have  behaved 
so  well  had  they  not  held  themselves  well  in  hand  throughout 
the  season.  In  all  cases  the  spectators  formed  a  most  good- 
natured  and  happy  crowd,  with  many  women  and  children 
in  evidence — and  in  true  American  fashion  the  ladies  did 
their  full  share  of  the  rooting,  and  particularly  so  at  the  Katy 
meet. 

There  was  not  a  uniformed  policeman  on  the  grounds  at 
the  Katy  meet  at  Parsons.  In  the  first  place,  the  few  police- 
men required  in  Parsons  for  ordinary  occasions  are  not  dig- 
nified with  uniforms;  in  the  second  place,  they  were  not 
needed.  Order  was  maintained  by  so-called  marshals.  These, 
in  all  cases,  were  officers  of  the  railroad  and  were  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  shaped  hat,  a  badge  and  a  baton.  In 
a  smiling,  good-natured  way  they  kept  the  spectators  off  the 
field  and  within  proper  limits.  It  is  doubtful  if  twice  as 
many  uniformed  officers  could  have  done  as  well — and  hand- 
ling 12,000  or  15,000  people,  probably  the  largest  crowd  ever 
assembled  in  Parsons,  may  be  regarded  as  no  easy  task.  The 
crowd  was  truly  responsive  to  the  spirit  of  the  marshals. 

The  delightful  way  in  which  the  townspeople  in  the 
town  w^here  the  meets  are  held  join  in  and  co-operate  is  an 
item  of  no  small  importance  in  these  days,  when  the  relations 
between  the  railways  and  the  public  are  so  greatly  in  need 
of  readjustment. 

System  Field  Meets 

A  brief  description  of  the  various  system  athletic  meets  may 
be  suggestive  and  of  value  to  those  who  have  an  athletic  pro- 
gram under  consideration.  Each  system  must,  of  course,  ex- 
periment to  find  out  what  events  will  prove  of  greatest  interest 
to  its  employees  and  how  best  to  arrange  the  program.. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  meet  was  held  on  the  cricket 
field  at  Altoona,  Pa.  It  was  estimated  that  8,000  or  10,000 
visitors  came  on  regular  and  special  trains.  These,  added  to 
the  15,000  railroad  men  in  Altoona  and  the  townspeople  who 
participated,  made  a  crowd  of  no  small  proportions.  Be- 
ginning at  9  a.  m.  the  trapshooting  contest  was  held  at  the 
South  Altoona  foundries,  and  the  rifle  shooting  contests  at 
the  machine  shop  range.  At  the  same  time  the  volley  ball 
contests  were  held  at  the  cricket  field  and  the  tennis  trials 
were  started  at  the  same  place.  From  10  a.  m.  to  11 :40  trials 
were  held  for  track  and  field  events  and  the  high  jump  was 
decided.  At  11 :45  a.  m.  the  employees  paraded  through  the 
city  with  14  bands.  In  the  early  afternoon  the  tennis  finals 
w-ere  played,  and  the  final  track  and  field  events  were  held, 
including  the  100-yd.  dash,  880-yd.  run,  broad  jump,  220-yd. 
dash,  shot  put,  tug-of-war,  mile  run  and  mile  relay.  At  3:15 
the  Altoona  car  shop  baseball  team,  champions  of  the  Western 
League,  played  the  Philadelphia  Terminal  (M.  P.),  cham- 
pions of  the  Eastern  League,  for  the  system  championship 
and  the  W.  W.  Atterbury  cup.  The  former  team  won  by  a 
score  of  2  to  1,  after  a  game  as  exciting  as  one  of  the  world's 


scries.  Trophies  were  presented  late  in  the  afternoon  by  Vice- 
Tresident  Atterbury  and  General  Manager  S.  C.  Long.  The 
meet  was  in  charge  of  a  committee,  of  which  John  T.  Cole- 
man, director  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Philadel- 
phia, was  chairman.  Each  division  has  its  own  athletic 
association  with  well  equipped  grounds  and  cIuIj  houses. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  meet  at  I'arsons,  Kan., 
on  October  7  was  ecjually  as  enthusiastic  as  the  Pennsylvania 
meet,  although  some  of  the  visitors  traveled  as  many  as  18  to 
24  hours  to  be  present.  On  Friday,  the  6th,  the  trap  shoot- 
ing and  tennis  tournaments  were  started  and  the  trial  heats 
were  run  in  some  of  the  events. 

Saturday  was  a  gala  day.  The  sixteen  specials  came  in 
early  and  the  entire  station  was  converted  into  a  big  dining 
room.  The  preliminary  events  were  held  during  the  morning. 
Three  shop  teams  also  competed  in  a  fire  drill  tournament. 
Box  lunches  were  served  on  the  athletic  field  at  noon  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  citizens  of  Parsons,  and  immediately  after 
lunch  baseball  teams  from  Smithville,  Tex.,  and  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  competed  for  the  system  championship,  the  latter  team 


General  Superintendent  G.  W.  Creighton  Holding  the  W.  W. 

Atterbury  Cup  Which  Was  Won  by  the  Altoona 

Car  Shops  Baseball  Team 

winning  by  a  score  of  7  to  6.  The  occasion  was  enlivened 
by  several  shop  bands. 

The  following  events  were  then  decided:  Tug-of-war,  100- 
yd.  dash,  pole  vault,  finals  in  quoits  tournament,  200-yd. 
dash,  12-lb.  shot  put,  boys'  7  5 -yd.  race,  running  broad  jump, 
fat  men's  race  (50-yd),  running  high  jump,  girls'  50-yd.  race, 
440-yd.  dash,  50-yd.  sack  race,  half-mile  run,  120-yd.  low 
hurdle,  running  hop-step  and  jump,  obstacle  race,  girls" 
potato  race,  one-mile  run,  men's  potato  race  and  relay  race. 

Parsons  athletes  won  the  greatest  number  of  points,  43. 
with  St.  Louis  a  close  second,  42.  A  Mardi  Gras  carnival 
was  held  during  the  evening  and  the  trophies  were  also  pre- 
sented to  the  winners  by  C.  G.  Elliott,  who  acted  as  general 
chairman  of  the  meet.  All  of  the  special  trains  had  departed 
by  midnight. 

The  Erie  celebration  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  lasted  three  days 
and  included  two  baseball  games,  shop  fire  department  con- 
tests in  which  18  teams  participated,  a  pistol  competition  for 
the  members  of  the  Erie  police  department,  a  contest  between 
eight  Erie  bands  and  a  big  street  parade.  The  visitors  lived 
in  tents  at  Camp  Mackrell  on  the  fair  grounds. 

The  Erie  Railroad   Athletic   Association,   which  held   its 
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second  annual  field  meet  at  Jersey  Cily,  September  16,  is 
composed  largely  of  employees  in  New  York  and  Jersey  City, 
although  any  employee  of  the  Erie  Railroad  is  eligible.  The 
association  has  recently  opened  club  rooms  in  New  York, 
having  three  floors  equipped  with  bowling  alleys,  pool  and 
billiard  tables,  basket  and  hand  ball  courts,  gymnasium, 
shower  baths,  etc.  There  are  16  baseball  teams  on  the  Erie, 
organized  into  two  leagues,  eight  teams  on  the  east  end  and 
eight  on  the  west  end  of  the  system.  In  1915  an  Erie  em- 
ployees' athletic  year  book  was  published.  It  contained  90 
pages  and  was  copiously  illustrated,  covering  all  of  the  ath- 
letic activities  on  the  entire  system. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washincion,    D.    C,    February    13,    1917. 

Labor  Bills  in  Congress 

Objections  by  Samuel  Gompers  and  the  officers  of  the  four 
railway  train  service  brotherhoods  to  the  proposals  for  a  law 
to  prevent  strikes  pending  a  governmental  investigation  have 
had  more  weight  with  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  on  interstate  commerce  than  the  recommendations 
of  President  Wilson,  the  expressions  of  commercial  and  civic 
organizations  and  the  silent  prayers  of  the  railroad  officers. 
The  labor  leaders  opposed  with  all  the  eloquence  at  their 
command  the  bills  designed  to  carry  out  the  program  an- 
nounced by  the  President  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Adamson  law,  on  the  ground  that  to  suspend  the  power  to 
strike  even  for  four  months  would  constitute  "involuntary 
servitude"  and  otherwise  destroy  the  inalienable  rights  of 
free  citizens.  As  a  result,  the  various  bills  to  postpone  or 
prevent  strikes  have  been  killed  in  committee  and  the  bills 
now  pending  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  provide  merely 
for  an  investigation  and  report  by  the  United  States  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  assisted  by  representatives  of 
the  railways  and  of  the  employees,  without  power  to  enforce 
its  findings. 

As  the  labor  leaders  were  the  only  witnesses  at  the  public 
hearings  before  the  House  committee  and  the  principal  wit- 
nesses before  the  Senate  committee,  it  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  their  views  should  have  had  some  effect. 
.Although  many  of  the  committee  members  themselves  in- 
dicated by  their  questions  that  they  felt  that  the  public  ought 
to  have  some  protection  against  strikes,  the  public  had  very 
little  representation  at  the  hearings  and  the  railroads  took  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  at  all.  Of  the  536  pages  of  the 
printed  reports  of  the  committee  hearings,  about  100  are 
taken  up  with  the  testimony  and  questioning  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  third  party  whose  interest  in  labor  dis- 
putes is  said  to  be  paramount,  while  most  of  the  remainder 
was  taken  up  with  the  statements  of  the  labor  leaders  and  the 
questions  asked  of  them.  The  labor  leaders  also  took  the  pre- 
caution to  see  that  their  400  pages  followed  uncontradicted 
the  statements  made  by  representatives  of  the  civic  and  com- 
mercial associations. 

The  labor  leaders  told  Congress  that  some  one  had  fumbled 
when  Congress  tried  to  use  the  eight-hour  demand  as  a 
political  football  last  summer  and  that  hereafter  they  would 
prefer  to  have  Congress  keep  its  hands  off.  If  Congress  felt 
it  necessary  to  enact  some  labor  legislation  they  proposed  a 
commission  composed  of  two  railroad  officials  and  two 
brotherhood  members  to  make  investigations  and  reports  and 
Representative  Keating  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
such  a  commission  to  supersede  the  present  United  States 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation. 

Inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Adamson  law  before 
Congress  adjourns,  an  effort  may  be  made  during  the  debate 
on  the  bills  to  insert  a  more  drastic  provision  against  the 
emergency  which  may  arise  if  the  brotherhoods  renew  their 
strike  threats.    On  the  other  hand  there  will  probably  be  some 


opposition  to  the  prohibitions  against  interference  with  trains, 
which  are  included  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  but  it 
appears  by  no  means  certain  that  Congress  will  take  any 
action  at  all. 

I'he  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  reported  favorably  the  bill,  S.  8201,  introduced  by 
Senator  Newlands  on  the  previous  day,  which  represents  the 
committee's  view  of  the  extent  to  which  Congress  should  go 
in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  made  by  President 
Wilson  for  legislation  to  supplement  the  Adamson  eight-hour 
law  by  providing  for  a  governmental  investigation  of  con- 
troversies between  railroads  and  their  employees.  The  bill 
is  very  similar  in  its  terms  to  the  bill  reported  earlier  in  the 
week  by  the  House  committee,  which  was  discussed  in  last 
week's  issue.  Like  the  House  bill,  it  does  not  include  the 
provision  for  making  strikes  illegal  pending  an  investigation, 
but  provides  that  whenever  a  controversy  cannot  be  settled 
through  mediation  and  conciliation  or  by  arbitration,  the 
President  shall  add  to  the  board  of  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion one  representative  of  the  employees  and  one  representa- 
tive of  railroad  officials,  to  investigate  the  controversy  and 
submit  a  recommendation  within  three  months.  The  House 
bill  provides  for  two  representatives  of  employees  and  two  of 
railroad  officers.  The  second  section  of  the  Senate  bill,  pro- 
hibiting the  obstruction  of  interstate  commerce  or  the  United 
States  mails,  differs  from  that  in  the  House  bill  by  omitting 
the  provision  authorizing  the  President  to  employ  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  obstruction  of  the  mails 
or  of  interstate  conamerce,  but  it  contains  a  provision  not  in 
the  House  bill,  that  any  person  who,  after  having  in  concert 
with  another  or  others  refused  to  work  in  his  usual  employ- 
ment with,  or  left  the  service  of  a  common  carrier,  shall  tres- 
pass upon  its  premises  or  any  of  its  properties  for  any  of 
the  purposes  prohibited  by  this  section,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
exceeding  $100  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six 
months  or  both. 

Sections  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  of  the  bill  correspond  to  similar 
sections  in  the  House  bill,  to  authorize  the  President  to  take 
possession  of  railroads  and  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  in 
case  of  actual  or  threatened  war,  insurrection  or  invasion  or 
any  emergency  requiring  the  transportation  of  troops,  military 
equipment  and  supplies. 

Senator  Newlands  presented  a  verbal  report  on  the  bill, 
saying  that  it  was  intended  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President,  but  that  the  committee  had  concluded 
not  to  interfere  with  or  to  suspend  the  right  to  strike  or 
lockout  during  the  period  of  investigation  because  the  power 
of  strike  was  the  only  weapon  which  labor  has  thus  far  had 
for  the  determination  of  disputes  with  their  employers,  but 
that  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  committee  that  the  dis- 
putants would  halt  their  proceedings  during  the  period  of 
investigation  and  that  the  report  of  the  investigating  board 
would  be  influential  in  securing  a  sound  public  opinion  and 
thus  by  its  own  moral  force  secure  industrial  peace.  Senator 
Newlands  said  that  he  did  not  concur  in  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  in  omitting  the  .suspension  of  the 
right  to  strike  and  that  he  presumed  an  opportunity  would 
be  given  to  vote  upon  that  question  in  the  Senate.  He  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  pressing  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill,  together  with  that  passed  by  the  House  at  the  last 
session,  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  has  l^een  favorably  reported  bv  the 
Senate  committee  and  which  the  President  also  urged  in  his 
messages. 


Aerial  Navigation  in  France. — According  to  press 
despatches,  M.  Clement,  formerly  Minister  of  Commerce,  has 
formed  a  committee  to  study  the  use  of  aviation  after  the 
present  war,  especially  for  national  and  international 
postal  service. 
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RAILWAY  RETURNS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1916 

riic  JUii\MU  <>r  Railway  l.ionoiuii  s  ha.^  isMied  a  ImlU'tin 
Kivm>»  a  summary  of  tlu-  principal  railway  statistit.s  of  Class 
I  roads,  those  having  j^ross  carninj^s  of  over  $1,0()(),()0()  for 
the  tiscal  year  enciin.f;  June  >>0,  1916.  This  is  the  second  in 
a  series  of  puhlioations  for  the  ])urpose  of  presenting  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  significant 
statistics  of  the  more  important  railway  systems  of  the  United 
States,  compiled  from  their  annual  reports  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  Cla.>^s  I  roads  include  ap|)r()xi- 
mately  80  per  <  ent  of  the  entire  railway  mileage  of  the  coun- 
try and  97  j)er  cent  of  the  operating  revenues.  Emphasis  i.s 
laid  in  the  introduction  to  the  i)ulletin  upon  the  fact  that 
the.se  figures  are  in  no  sense  final;  they  are  preliminary  and 
tentative.  They  arc  in  some  cases  liable  to  correction  and 
adjustment  before  they  receive  their  final  official  approval, 
and  comparisons  with  the  preceding  year  are  attempted  in 
only  a  few  cases.  No  account  is  taken  of  intercorporate  du- 
j)lications  arising  out  of  the  relations  Ijetween  the  operating 
roads  of  Class  I  and  the  smaller  operating  roads  and  non- 
operating  companies.  The  figures  are  issued  in  response  to 
a  widespread  desire  for  early  information  as  to  the  results 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  of  sufficient 
value  in  themselves  to  warrant  the  preliminary  tabulation. 

An  average  operated  mileage  of  230,539  miles  of  line  is 
represented  in  the  statistics.  The  income  account,  with  com- 
parisons for  the  previous  year  is  as  follows : 

Amount  Amount  Increase  1916 

Item.  1916.  1915.  over  1915. 

Railway   operating   revenues $3,381,945,764  $2,875,431,074  $506,514,690 

Sailway   operating   expenses 2,211,071,443  2,023,976,522  187,094,921 

Net  operating  revenue.  ..  1,170,874,321  851,454,552  319,419,769 

Railwav    tax    accruals 145,536.535  133,477,554  12,058,981 

Uncollectible    railwav    revenues.  806,749  650,158  156,591 

Railway   operating  income  1,024,531,037  717,326,840  307,204,197 

Miscellaneous    operating    income  1,809,034  1,871,676  *62,642 

Total    operating   income..  1,026,340,071  719,198,516  307,141,555 

N(n>-operating  income    245,712,743  236.134,359  9,578,384 

Gross    income    1,272,052,814  955,332,875  316,719,939 

Detluctions  from  gross  income : 

Interest   on   funded   debt 398,174,653  390,964,314  7,210,339 

Interest  on  unfunded   debt...  15,746,203  24,228,728  *8,482,525 

All    other    deductions 256,623,560  226,638,724  29,984,836 

Total    deductions    670.544,416  641,831,766  28,712,650 

Net  income    601,508,398  313,501,109  288,007,289 

Disposition   of  net  income: 

Dividend  appropriations    184,088,714  169,494,467  14,594,247 

Income    appropriated     for    in- 
vestment in  phvsical  property-  50,920,596  20,804,968  30,115,628 
Other    income    appropriations.  29,027,395  12,975,507  16,051,888 
Total     appropriations     of 

income    264,036,705  203,274,942  60,761,763 

Balance   to   credit   of   profit   and 

loss     337,471,693  110,226,167  227,245,526 

*  Decrease. 

The  total  capital  securities  of  these  roads  amounted  to 
$16,239,589,727,  and  the  total  investment  in  road  and  equip- 
ment to  $13,956,151,783.  Both  of  these  figures  are  affected 
by  duplications  resulting  from  intercorporate  relations.  .The 
increase  in  investment  during  the  year  was  $331,109,748,  as 
compared  with  $1,168,919,714  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
new  investment  $84,864,173  was  for  new  lines  and  extensions, 
$236,049,931  for  additions  and  betterments  on  new  lines,  and 
$10,195,644  for  additions  and  betterments  on  leased  lines. 
The  total  equipment  in  service  on  June  30  included  60,788 
steam  locomotives,  300  other  locomotives,  2,264,233  freight 
train  cars,  51,671  passenger  train  cars  and  $94,035  company 
sei-vice  cars.  Of  the  freight  cars  537.398  were  of  steel  con- 
struction and  730,414  of  steel  underframe  construction.  Of 
the  passenger  cars  11,471  were  of  steel  and  4,572  of  steel 
underframe  construction. 

The  number  of  general  and  division  officers  was  17,057 
and  their  total  compensation  for  the  year  was  $51,487,894, 
an  average  of  $3,018.  The  total  number  of  employees,  exclud- 
ing officers,  was  1,563,928,  and  their  total  compensation  was 
$1,314,665,664.  This  is  an  average  of  $840.62.  For  the 
eastern  district  the  average  was  $872.07;  for  the  southern 
district  it  was  $732.15,  and  for  the  western  district  it  was 
$850.57.  For  215,000  miles  of  railroad  statistics  are  given  for 
trainmen  paid  on  a  mileage  basis,  showing  the  number  of 
hours  on  duty,  the  miles  actually  run  and  the  total  compen- 


>ation.  The  average  compensation  per  hour  on  duty  for 
the  Cnited  States  was  47.54  cents,  for  the  eastern  district 
4.V(S.i  cents,  f(jr  the  southern  district  48. ^(S  cents  and  for  the 
western  district  5.5.21  cents.  The  average  compensation  per 
mile  actually  run  was:  for  the  United  States  4.17  cents,  for 
the  eastern  district  4.11  cents,  for  the  southern  district  3.87 
((•iii>  and  for  the  western  district  4.38  cents.  Some  of  the 
|)iiii(  ipal  (omi)arative  statistics  included  in  the  bulletin  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Increase  1916 
over  1915, 
It'cMi.  1916.  1915.  percent. 

Cmm'i  Ar.     Skccr  [TIES -Outstand- 
ing June  30: 

Stock     $6,959,678,102     $6,849,837,346  1.60 

Funded   debt    9,279,911,625       9,358,903,217  •0.84 

Total    capital    securities 16,239,589,727      16,208,740,563  0.19 

I'dTAt.      Investment      in      Road 

AND   KtjiiPMENT  TO  JuNE   30 . $1 3,956, 1 5 1 ,783  $13,620,432,859  2.46 

iRArKic  A.VD  Mileage: 

Total    revenue    train-miles..      1,193,915,334        1,127,999,218  5.84 
Total     revenue     locomotive- 
miles    1.659,997,875       1,526,001.519  8.78 

Total    revenue   car-miles....   25,996,683,451     23.249,764,182  11.81 

Tonniilcs  of  revenue   freight 

carried 339,883,189,699  274,241,010.725  23.94 

Revenue    passenger-miles.  ..   33,782,917,382     31,826,876,293  6.15 

Averages  per   Mile  of  Line: 

Operating  revenues    $14,669.69  $12,545.57  16.93 

Operating   expenses    9,590.85  8,830.66  8.61 

Net   operating  revenue 5,078.84  3,714.91  36.72 

Taxes    631.29  582.37  8.40 

Oi)erating    income    4,444.06  3,129.71  42.00 

Average    per    Freight    Train- 
Mile: 

Total  freight  car-miles  (cars 

per   train)     37  36  2.78 

Revenue  ton-miles   (tons  per 

train)     545  483  12.84 

Averages  per  Freight  Car-Mile; 
Revenue  ton-miles   (tons  per 

loaded   car)    22  21  4.76 

Revenue  ton-miles  (tons  per 

car)    :..  15  14  7.14 

I\Iiscellaneou.<;     Averages     anp 
Ratios  : 

Operating  ratio — per   cent.  .  65.38  70.39  •7.12 
Averace     receipts    per     ton- 
mile— cents     .707                        .722                  •2.08 

Average  receipts  per  passen- 
ger-mile—cents    1.995  1.980  0.76 

*  Decrease. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  RAILROAD  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents  held  recently,  the 
subjects  for  investigation  by  the  different  committees  of  this 
as.sociation  and  for  report  at  the  next  annual  convention  to  be 
held  in  Minneapolis  on  August  8-10  inclusive  were  de- 
termined upon.  These  subjects  have  since  been  assigned  to 
the  committees  and  they  are  now  beginning  work  upon  them. 
It  is  the  practice  of  this  association  to  assign  several  subjects 
to  each  of  the  different  standing  committees. 

Among  the  subjects  assigned  for  the  next  year  are  the 
following : 

The   sacking   of   grain. 

How  to  bring  ahou';  a  better  feeling  between  yard,  train  and  engine  men. 

Fraudulent  service  letters. 

The  proper  method  of  working  under  the  new  Per  Diem  rules   14  and   15. 

The   method   of   handling   home   route   cars. 

The  conservation  of  equipment. 

The  prevention  of  claims  for  loss  and  damage  to  freight,  the  proper 
method  of  keeping  employees  advised  of  the  amounts  paid  for  losses  for 
which  they  may  be  responsible  and  methods  of  securing  their  co-operation 
in  the   rednction  of  these  claims. 

The  collection  of  Per  Diem  from  non-subscriber  connections. 

Agency   supervision. 

Robberies  frcm  private  cars  in  transit. 

Increasing  the  permissible  loading  of  cars  above  the  marked  capacity 
from    10  per  cent  to   12  per  cent. 

Side  door  protection. 

Car   door    fastenings. 

The    equipment   and    training   of   car    inspectors. 

Heavy   repairs   to    foreign   line   cars. 

The  inadvisability  of  handling  car  load   freight  on  card  billing. 

Means  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  public  in  loading  and  releasing 
equipment. 

Handling  live  stock  in  compliance   with   the   federal   law. 

Railroad  and  highway  grade  crossing  protection. 

The   bonus   system   of  paying   freight  house  employees. 

The  early  closing  of  freight  houses. 

The  elimination   of  overs  and  shorts. 

The  charge   for  spotting  cars  on  private  side  tracks. 


A  Unique  Report  on  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

A  Study  of  the  Value  of  Each  Mortgage   Line  as  an 
Independent  Road   and   as   Part   of  the  Katy  System 


UNDER  date  of  October  16,  1916,  Coverdale  &  Colpitts, 
consulting  engineers,  66  Broadway,  New  York,  made 
a  report  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  system  to 
the  bankers  who  are  at  work  on  a  reorganization  plan  for  the 
railroad  company,  namely,  Hallgarten  &  Co.  and  J.  &  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.  The  report  includes  a  brief  description  of 
the  property  and  of  the  territory  tributary  thereto,  and  gives 
a  short  history  of  the  company  and  a  recapitulation  of  its 
physical  and  financial  conditions.  The  following  is  an 
abstract,  in  general  much  condensed,  of  certain  portions  of 
the  report : 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  situated  in  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  these  states  hav- 
ing a  population  of  12,194,369,  of  which  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  serves  about  38  per  cent.  The  company  was 
re-organized  in  1891  with  $62,500,000  bonds,  $13,000,000 
preferred  stock,  $47,000,000  common  stock  and  annual  fixed 
charges  of  $2,538,650.  At  the  date  of  receivership  in  1915 
the  company  had  $141,034,255  bonds  and  notes,  $2,742,563 
loans  and  bills  payable,  $13,000,000  preferred  stock,  $63,- 
300,000  common  stock  and  annual  fixed  charges  of  $6,411,- 
965.  The  reorganization  plan  of  1891  made  no  provision  for 
future  capital,  so  that  every  addition  had  to  be  mortgaged  to 
raise  funds  for  its  construction  or  purchase.  From  1891  to 
1916  the  system  was  expanded  from  1,652  miles  to  3,604 
miles. 

Income  Account  in  the  Past 

The  company's  records  show  an  average  annual  net  income 
available  for  interest  for  the  period  1911-15  of  $7,169,385, 
and  average  annual  interest  charges  of  $5,944,971.  Out  of 
the  average  surplus  of  $1,224,414,  annual  payments  to  sink- 
ing funds  and  for  equipment  trusts  maturing  amounted  to 
$589,416.  The  income  account  taken  from  the  company's 
books,  however,  reflects  conditions  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  engineers  making  the  report,  should  not  be  permitted. 
More  liberal  provision  for  maintenance  and  renewal  of 
physical  property  and  improvement  and  betterments  must  be 
made.  Revising  the  income  account  for  the  years  1911-15  by 
making  adequate  charges  for  maintenance  and  depreciation 
would  show  an  average  of  $6,219,185  only  available  for 
interest  charges.  The  engineers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
property  should  earn  about  twice  its  interest  charges,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  reorganization  plan  should  be  such  that 
the  company's  interest  charges  would  not  exceed  about  one- 
half  of  the  average  annual  net  income  available  therefor  over 
a  five-year  period. 

New  Money  Required 

A  total  of  $26,636,219  new  money  is  required  to  carry 
through  a  reorganization  and  rehabilitate  the  property.  Of 
this,  $9,636,219  should  be  provided  at  the  date  of  reorgan- 
ization to  pay  net  floating  debt,  equipment  trust  maturities, 
San  Antonio  terminal  notes  and  to  provide  working  capital. 
Of  the  remainder,  $8,500,000  should  be  provided  one  year 
after  reorganization  and  $8,500,000  the  second  year  after 
reorganization. 

Future  Income 

Assuming  that  the  new  money  is  raised,  that  the  operating 
revenues  of  the  current  fiscal  year  are  abnormal  and  will 
return  to  normal  in  1918  and  thereafter  increase  at  the  rate 
of  about  $750,000  per  year,  and  that  the  operating  ratio  will 
decrease  from  77  per  cent  in  1917  to  72  per  cent  in  1920,  and 
allowing  for  12  per  cent  return  on  money  invested  in  equip- 


ment and  6  per  cent  on  half  of  other  new  money  in  addition 
to  the  decreased  operating  ratio,  there  would  be  available  for 
interest  and  improvements  $7,136,000  in  1917,  $7,275,000  in 
1918,  $8,642,000  in  1919  and  $9,664,000  in  1920. 

Value  of  Individual  Properties 

The  component  parts  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
are  divided  as  follows:  (1)  Main  trunk,  to  which  all  other 
parts  are  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  accessory  (the  lines 
covered  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  first  and  second 
mortgage,  extending  from  the  crossing  of  the  Missouri  river 
at  Boonville,  Mo.,  to  Granger,  Tex.,  constitute  the  main 
trunk) ;  (2)  bridges,  or  lines  which  have  little  originating  or 
terminating  traffic,  but  over  which  is  moved  traffic  originating 
on  one  part  of  the  system  destined  for  some  other  part;  (3) 
feeders,  or  lines  which  either  originate  trafiic  or  dis- 
tribute it. 

In  determining  the  value  of  each  of  the  different  mortgage 
lines,  legal  questions  and  questions  relating  to  the  guarantee 
of  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  are  disregarded  as  being  outside  the  scope  of  an  en- 
gineering investigation.  The  report  assumes  that  any 
specifically  mortgaged  property  may  be  detached  from  the 
system  and  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  effect  of  segregation 
upon  the  system's  net  revenue.  In  the  case  of  lines  which  con- 
stitute bridges  for  system  traffic,  alternative  routes  have  been 
chosen  to  replace  the  segregated  line  either  by  the  use  of  other 
lines  of  the  system  or  by  obtaining  trackage  rights. 

In  determining  the  effect  upon  the  system's  gross  revenue 
of  the  segregation  of  a  line,  all  factors  pertaining  thereto 
were  given  consideration,  including  the  nature  of  the  traffic, 
its  origin  and  destination,  whether  competitive  or  non- 
competitive, its  natural  routes,  and  the  division  of  through 
rates  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  accord  to  retain  it.  The 
loss  of  revenue  from  each  source  was  estimated  rather  than 
the  amount  which  would  accrue  to  the  system  in  the  event  of 
the  segregation  of  a  line. 

The  local  freight  and  passenger  earnings  of  a  line  were 
considered  to  be  wholly  lost  to  the  system.  On  forwarded 
and  received  traffic  it  was  estimated  that  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  would  allow  a  segregated  line  such  divisions  of  the 
rate  as  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  present  routing. 
Passenger  traffic  rates  were  divided  on  a  mileage  basis.  Pass- 
over freight  would  be  preserved  to  the  system  through  the 
use  of  alternative  lines.  The  revenue  from  the  carriage  of 
mail  was  ascertained  by  mail  routes  and  allocated  propor- 
tionately on  a  mileage  basis.  Where  the  segregated  line  was 
replaced  by  an  alternative  route,  all  local  mail  revenue  would 
be  lost  to  the  system  and  all  through  mail  revenue  preserved 
to  it. 

Express  and  other  miscellaneous  revenue  is  allocated 
directly  where  possible  and  where  this  is  not  possible  is 
divided  in  the  ratio  of  total  proportionate  revenue  earned  bv 
each  line. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  system's  equipment  is  covered  by  the 
first  and  refunding  mortgage,  the  first  mortgage,  the  general 
mortgage  and  equipment  trusts.  The  amount  of  equipment 
covered  by  specific  mortgage  on  any  of  the  lines  which  are  to 
be  studied  separately  is  in  no  case  sufficient  for  the  operation 
of  the  line. 

The  equipment  released  from  service  on  the  separately 
mortgaged  lines,  if  they  were  to  be  segregated,  would  add 
somthing  to  the  earnings  of  the  main  trunk,  and  the  net 
revenues  from  this  source  are  taken  at  about  one-half  of  the 
amount  that  would  be  earned  if  the  released  equipment  were 
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continuously  cmployctl.     No  amount  is  trt'dilcd   for  n-U-asiHl 
passenger  equipment. 

The  effect  of  the  system's  operating  e.\i)en.ses,  taxes,  etc.,  of 
the  segregation  of  a  line  was  determined  by  reference  to  the 
detail  accounts  and  statistics  j)ertaining  to  each  property.  The 
arbitrary  ai>iH)rtionment  of  certain  items  that  was  necessary 
is  negligil)le  and  all  such  computations  were  susceptible  of 
reasonal)ly  accurate  determination. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Eastern. — This  line,  16.>  miles,  gives 
the  main  trunk  its  connection  with  St.  Touis  and  has  out- 
standing against  it  $4,000,000  first  mortgage  bonds,  $58,000 
second  mortgage  bonds,  and  $1,924,000  St.  Louis  division 
first  and  refunding  4  per  cent  bonds,  the  total  annual  interest 
charges  being  $279,860.  The  line  has  0.5  per  cent  grades, 
6  deg.  cur\'cs,  and  is  ballasted  with  burnt  clay.  The  average 
weight  of  rail  is  77  lb.  It  is  in  fair  physical  condition  but 
subject  to  washouts.  An  alternative  route  could  be  secured  by 
trackage  rights  over  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Chicago,  Burl- 
ington &  Quincy.  The  value  of  this  line,  after  paying  its 
operating  expenses,  over  and  above  what  it  would  cost  to 
secure  trackage  rights  and  pay  operating  expenses  thereon, 
averaged  for  ^1914  and  1915  $137,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  line  had  been  operated  independently  it  would  have  had 
an  operating  deficit,  without  providing  for  any  interest 
charges,  of  $101,000. 

Kansas  City  &  Pacific. — This  line,  128  miles,  connects  the 
main  trunk  with  Kansas  City  and  points  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Oklahoma  and  has  outstanding  $2,500,000  first 
mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds,  with  total  annual  interest  charges 
of  $100,000.  The  maximum  grades  are  1.2  per  cent,  with 
some  4  deg.  curves.  The  average  weight  of  rail  is  82  lb. 
The  track  is  ballasted  w-ith  chats  and  shale.  The  line  is  in 
fairly  good  physical  condition  but  is  subject  to  damage  by 
floods.  An  alternative  Kansas  City  line  could  be  secured 
by  acquiring  trackage  rights  over  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Missouri  Pacific.  The  value  of  this  line  to  the 
system  over  and  above  what  the  alternative  route  trackage 
rights  would  cost  was  on  the  average  in  1914  and  1915  $244,- 
000  per  year.  If  the  line  were  operated  independently  the 
average  deficit  in  each  of  those  two  years  would  have  been 
$78,000  without  allowing  for  any  interest  charges. 

First  Extension  Morgage  Lines.- — These  are  branch  lines 
totaling  167  miles,  of  which  the  longest  is  the  line  from 
Cherokee  Junction  to  Joplin,  55  miles.  This  Cherokee 
Junction- Joplin  line  and  the  Krebs-Wilburton  line  tap  coal 
mines  and  some  of  the  system's  fuel  coal  originates  thereon. 
There  are  $3,253,000  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  first  exten- 
sion mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  outstanding  against  these 
lines,  with  total  annual  interest  charges  of  $162,650.  The 
lines  are  generally  in  poor  condition.  The  value  of  'these 
lines  to  the  system  averaged  $111,000  annually  in,  1914  and 
1915.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lines  were  to  be  operated 
independently  there  would  have  been  an  operating  deficit  an- 
nually of  $129,000. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Oklahoma. — This  line  runs  from  a 
point  near  South  Coffeyville,  on  the  main  trunk,  to  Oklahoma 
City,  with  branches  from  Fallis  to  Guthrie  and  from  Osage 
to  Wybark,  a  total  of  275  miles.  There  are  $5,468,000  M. 
K.  &  O.  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  outstanding,  with 
annual  interest  charges  of  $273,400.  The  line  has  1  per  cent 
grades  and  4  deg.  curves  and  is  laid  with  6 5 -lb.  rail  and 
ballasted  with  burnt  clay,  chats  and  screenings.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  main  line  is  only  fair  and  that  of  the 
branches  is  poor.  The  value  of  this  line  to  the  system  was  in 
1914  $505,000.  If  the  line  had  been  operated  independently 
there  would  have  been  $296,000  net  operating  revenue  avail- 
able for  interest.  In  1915  the  net  earnings  were  even  higher, 
but  in  both  1914  and  1915  were  abnormal,  due  to  the  open- 
ing and  development  of  the  Cushing  oil  fields.  Since  1915 
this  business  has  been  falling  off,  due  to  the  construction  of 
pipe  lines. 


l^c.vas  &  Oklahoma.— 'llus  line,  121  mile>,  run.s  from  a 
connection  with  the  Mi.ssouri,  Kansas  &  Oklahoma,  at  Okla- 
homa City,  to  Colgate.  It  has  $2,347,000  Texas  &  Oklahoma 
lirst  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds,  with  annual  interest  charges 
of  $117,350  outstanding  against  it.  The  Vne  has  1  per  cent 
grades  and  4  deg.  curves,  is  laid  with  65-lb.  rail,  is  largely 
unballasted,  is  in  ])oor  physical  condition,  and  is  subject  to 
frec|uent  floods  and  washouts.  The  operation  of  the  line  in 
1914  as  a  part  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  .system 
caused  a  deficit  to  the  sy.stem  over  and  above  the  line's  interest 
charges  of  $32,000,  and  had  the  line  been  operated  independ- 
ently its  operating  deficit  before  making  any  allowance  for 
interest  charges  would  have  been  $122,000. 

Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern. — These  lines,  totaling  380 
miles,  run  from  Henrietta  to  Elk  City,  from  Wellington 
Junction  to  Wellington,  and  from  Elk  City  to  Forgan.  Owing 
to  the  interdependence  of  traffic  and  the  way  in  which  the 
liens  of  the  mortgages  are  distributed,  the  first  and  refunding 
mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds,  of  which  $2,133,000  are  outstand- 
ing; the  first  lien  collateral  trust  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds, 
of  which  $843,000  are  outstanding,  and  the  first  and  refund- 
ing mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds,  of  which  $3,534,000  are  out- 
standing, must  be  considered  as  attaching  to  the  entire  380' 
miles  of  line  in  the  order  named.  The  interest  charges  on 
these  is.sues  of  bonds  are  $106,650,  $42,150  and  $176,700  re- 
spectively. The  greater  part  of  these  lines  is  laid  with  66 
and  60-lb.  rail;  the  track  is  unballasted  and  difficult  to  main- 
tain. The  value  of  these  lines  to  the  system  averaged 
annually  in  1914  and  1915  $296,000.  If  the  lines  had  been 
operated  independently  they  would  have  shown  a  net  operat- 
ing revenue  available  for  interest  charges  of  $271,000. 

Wichita  Falls  &  Southern. — This  line,  56  miles,  runs 
from  Wichita  Falls  to  New  Castle  and  has  outstanding 
against  it  $729,000  W^ichita  Falls  &  Southern  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent  bonds,  with  annual  interest  charges  of  $36,450. 
The  line  is  laid  with  60-lb.  rail,  is  unballasted,  and  is  in  bad 
physical  condition.  The  operation  of  this  line  caused  the 
system,  before  making  allowance  for  interest  charges,  an  an- 
nual deficit  in  1914  and  1915  of  $9,000.  Had  the  line  been 
operated  independently  the  annual  deficit  would  have  been 
$36,000. 

Denison,  Bonham  &  New  Orleans. — This  branch,  24  miles, 
serves  the  town  of  Bonham,  Tex.,  which  is  also  served  by  a 
branch  line  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific.  There  are  $350,000 
D.  B.  &  N.  O.  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  issued  against 
the  line,  all  of  which  are  deposited  under  the  M.  K.  &  T. 
consolidated  mortgage.  The  line  has  1  per  cent  grades,  4  deg. 
curves  and  60-lb.  rail  and  is  unballasted.  The  average  an- 
nual operating  deficit  as  part  of  the  system  in  1914  and  1915 
was  $21,000,  and  had  the  road  been  operated  independently, 
the  average  annual  deficit  would  have  been  $41,000. 

Dallas,  Cleburne  &  Southwestern. — This  10-mile  branch, 
which  serves  Cleburne,  has  $150,000  D.  C.  &  S.  W.  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  issued  against  it,  all  of  which  are 
pledged  under  the  consolidated  mortgage.  The  average  an- 
nual deficit  in  1914  and  1915  as  part  of  the  system  was 
$6,000  and  would  have  been  $17,000  had  the' line  been, 
operated  independently. 

Beaumont  &  Great  Northern. — This  is  one  of  the  so-called 
orphan  lines  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  system.  It 
runs  from  W'eldon,  Tex.,  to  Livingston,  48  miles,  crossing 
the  Trinity-Colmesneil  line,  which  line  is  covered  by  the  M. 
K.  &  T.  first  mortgage.  The  B.  &  G.  N.  has  outstanding 
against  it  $883,000  B.  &  G.  N.  first  mortgage  5  per  cent 
bonds,  with  annual  interst  charges  of  $44,150.  The  Weldon- 
Livingston  line  runs  through  an  almost  virgin  timber  dis- 
trict. Operated  as  part  of  the  system,  the  average  annual 
amount  available  for  interest  in  1914  and  1915  was  $59,000. 
Had  the  road  been  operated  independently  it  would  have- 
shown  an  annual  operating  deficit  of  $2,000. 

Texas  Central. — This  line,  which  runs  from  Waco,  Tex.,, 
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to  Rotan,  with  a  branch  from  De  Leon  to  Cross  Plains,  a 
total  of  309  miles,  has  outstanding  $1,850,000  Texas  Central 
tirst  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  and  $150,000  Texas  Central 
first  mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds,  with  total  interest  charges  of 
$98,500.  The  Texas  Central  from  Waco  to  Dc  Leon  has  1  per 
cent  grades  and  is  laid  with  7 5 -lb.  rail,  and  between  De  Leon 
and  Rotan  has  1.5  per  cent  grades  and  is  laid  with  58-lb.  rail. 
Most  of  the  line  is  ballasted  with  gravel  or  rock.  The  Cross 
Plains  branch  is  unballasted.  Operated  as  part  of  the 
system,  the  Texas  Central  showed  an  average  annual  amount 
in  1914  and  1915  available  for  interest  of  $171,000.  If  the 
line  had  been  operated  independently  the  annual  net  income 
available  for  interest  would  have  been  $19,000. 

Dallas  &  Waco. — This  line  runs  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to 
Hillsboro,  66  miles,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  main  line  of  the 
system  via  Dallas.  There  are  $1,340,000  D.  &  W.  first  mort- 
gage 5  per  cent  bonds  outstanding  against  it,  with  annual 
interest  charges  of  $67,000.  The  line  has  1  per  cent  grades 
and  4  deg.  curves,  is  laid  with  66-lb.  rail,  and  ballasted  with 
burnt  clay.  Operated  as  part  of  the  system  the  road  showed 
$188,000  available  for  interest  in  the  year  1915,  but  if 
operated  independently  would  have  shown  an  operating 
deficit  of  $10,000. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas. — The  total  mileage 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas  is  219,  made  up 
of  the  lines  from  Denison  to  Sherman,  Boggy  Tank  to  Hous- 
ton, Granger  to  Austin,  San  Marcos  to  San  Antonio,  and 
Lockhart  to  Smithville.  These  lines  are  covered  by  the  M.  K. 
&  T.  of  T.  first  mortgage,  under  which  $4,505,000  5  per  cent 
bonds  are  outstanding,  with  annual  interest  charges  of  $225,- 
250.  In  general,  these  lines  are  in  good  condition  and  while 
they  originate  little  traffic  except  at  San  Antonio,  Austin  and 
Houston,  they  are  of  first  importance  to  the  system  in  giving 
it  its  connection  with  the  above  mentioned  cities  and  with 
Galveston.  Alternative  routes  could  be  secured  by  trackage 
rights,  but  the  value  of  these  lines  to  the  system  over  and 
above  what  it  would  cost  to  operate  under  trackage  rights 
averaged  annually  in  the  years  1914  and  1915  $339,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  if  the  lines  had  been  operated 
independently  there  would  have  been  an  operating  deficit 
in  these  years. 

Sherman,  Shreveport  &  Southern. — This  line,  which  runs 
from  McKinney,  Tex.,  to  Shreveport,  La.,  201  miles,  has  out- 
standing $3,689,000  S.  S.  &  S.  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds, 
of  which  $1,689,000  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public  and 
$2,000,000  deposited  under  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
first  mortgage,  with  interest  charges  on  the  bonds  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  of  $84,450.  The  line  has  1.6  per  cent  grades 
and  5  deg.  curves,  is  laid  with  60-lb.  rail,  and  only  about 
one-tenth  of  it  is  ballasted.  The  line  is  in  poor  physical 
condition.  Operated  as  part  of  the  system,  the  average  annual 
deficit  in  1914  and  1915,  before  any  provision  was  made  for 
interest  charges,  was  $346,000  and  if  the  line  had  been  oper- 
ated independently  the  annual  deficit  would  have  been 
$536,000. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  First  and  Second  Mortgage 
Lines. — The  lines  covered  by  the  first  and  second  mortgage 
total  1,448  miles,  and  there  is  included  in  addition  22  miles 
of  line  on  a  rental  basis  and  228  miles  of  trackage  rights, 
making  a  total  of  1,698  miles.  These  lines  form  the  main 
trunk  of  the  system,  with  many  important  branches.  The 
average  weight  of  rail  on  the  main  line  is  about  84  lb.  and 
68  miles  of  line  is  double-tracked.  The  main  line  is  ballasted 
with  crushed  rock,  chats,  burnt  clay  or  gravel.  Included 
under  the  first  and  second  mortgage  is  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  equipment  of  the  system.  The  lines  are  covered  by 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  first  mortgage,  under  which 
there  are  $39,999,500  first  mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds  out- 
standing, and  by  the  M.  K.  &  T.  second  mortgage,  under 
which  there  are  $20,000,000  4  per  cent  bonds  outstanding. 
The  total  annual    interest    charges    are    $2,399,980.     The 


average  net  income  of  the  system  available  for  interest  in 
1914  and  1915  was  $6,015,000.  Subtracting  from  this 
$6,015,000  available  for  interest  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  mortgage  lines  previously  mentioned,  which  showed  some- 
thing available  for  interest  when  operated  as  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  subtracting  also  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  valuation 
of  properties  other  than  railroad  lines  which  are  pledged 
under  various  mortgages — $1,428,000,  and  letting  the  first 
mortgage  lines  bear  the  burden  of  the  total  $414,000  deficit 
which  certain  of  the  separately  mortgaged  lines  show  even 
when  operated  as  part  of  the  system,  we  have  an  amount  of 
$2,537,000,  which  is  the  annual  average  available  for  interest 
in  1914  and  1915. 

Equipment  and  Other  Physical  Properties  which  could  not 
l)e  valued  directly  on  an  income  basis  were  appraised  at  their 
present  value  and  the  mortgages  covering  such  properties 
were  credited  with  an  income  calculated  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum  on  this  valuation. 


HIGHER  FREIGHT  RATES  IN  EUROPE  TO  PAY 
HIGHER  WAGES 

(By  Our  Special  European  Correspondent) 

While  railroad  men  in  the  United  States  were  asking  for 
wage  increases,  in  Europe  they  were  getting  them.  In 
Europe  at  the  same  time  the  question  is  being  asked:  "Is  it 
fair  and  logical  to  pay  one  man  ten  cents  a  day  to  risk  his 
life  on  the  firing  line  to  protect  another  man  while  this  other 
man  holds  on  to  his  peace  time  job  and  gets  an  increase 
of  wages  for  so  doing?"  The  question  is  also  being  better 
put:  "If  the  soldier  gets  ten  cents  a  day,  how  much  less  should 
the  protected  man  receive?"  The  depth  of  ironic  bitterness  in 
these  questions  cannot  be  appreciated  in  America  where  only 
money  and  not  life  is  involved  in  the  demands  of  railway 
men. 

Here's  the  w?y  the  man  with  the  ten-cent  job  looks  at  the 
proposition.  Two  soldiers  lately  hopped  off  a  troop  train  at 
Mestre,  the  big  transfer  station  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
made  a  bee-line  for  a  wine  shop  nearby.  While  they  were 
drinking  their  glass,  the  train,  which  had  stopped  for  an  un- 
certain number  of  minutes,  got  word  that  the  way  ahead  was 
clear  and  it  pulled  out  leaving  the  two  soldiers  behind.  As  its 
rear  end  passed  out  from  under  the  roof  of  the  station  plat- 
form, they  saw  and  realized  their  fix.  Either  they  had  to 
catch  that  train  or  else  look  forward  to  some  unpleasant  days 
in  the  guardhouse,  a  reduction  of  their  daily  pay  of  ten  cents, 
and  other  like  punishments. 

The  two  soldiers,  not  being  railroad  men  but  peasants  from 
the  country,  undertook  to  overtake  that  train.  They  hotfooted 
it  down  the  dusty  wagon  road  running  alongside  the  tracks. 
One  soldier  was  short  and  fat,  the  other  tall  and  lean.  The 
fat  man,  despite  all  his  efforts  and  the  frequent  mopping  of 
the  red  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head  where  his  hair  once  grew, 
soon  began  to  lag  behind. 

"I  say,  wait  for  mc,  won't  you?"  he  shouted  to  his  tall  com- 
rade. "You  know,  you'got  me  into  this  fix  anyway.  I  didn't 
want  to  take  a  chance,  but  you  persuaded  me."  The  tall  man 
slowed  down,  though  grumblingly,  and  thus  the  pair,  hotter 
and  thirstier  than  ever  and  still  quarreling,  at  last  came  to 
the  end  of  the  first  lap  of  their  troubles  at  the  way  station  a 
couple  of  miles  to  the  north  of  Mestre.  There  they  took 
counsel  of  the  flagman  at  the  crossing,  who  was  comfortably 
smoking  his  pipe,  waiting  for  the  next  train  to  pass. 

"You  two  are  a  pair  of  fools,"  he  announced  tranquilly. 
"Why  don't  you  wait  for  the  next  train?  It'll  catch  up  with 
that  train  of  yours  somewhere  along  the  line." 

This  advice  seemed  good  to  two  men  who  had  run  them- 
selves almost  blind,  so  they  sat  down  with  the  flagman  and 
rested.  While  resting  they  began  to  think  of  what  waited 
for  them  in  the  far  fighting  country  ahead,  in  the  way  of  hard- 
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ship  if  iu)t  (Icatli,  aiul  what  hiy  ahead  of  llio  llaginan  in  the 
way  of  easy  living. 

"I  say,  things  are  i)ri'tty  easy  for  you  raihoad  men,"  at  la.st 
commented  the  fat  soldier. 

"Well,  that  is  as  maylje,"  admitted  the  flagman.  "But 
when  we  get  that  increase  things  will  be  better.  It's  been 
pretty  hard  to  make  ends  meet  with  i)rices  of  meat  and  sugar 
and  coffee  and  the  like  jumping  every  month." 

IMie  country  soldier's  eyes  began  to  widen.  "So  you  arc 
getting  an  increase  of  pay,  eh?  Well,  I  wisli  I  liad  some  pay 
of  anv  kind."  He  lajjsed  into  deej)  thought  and  didn't  wake 
up  until  the  train  slowed  down  that  he  lioped  would  get  him 
out  of  his  difficulties. 

"Tome  along,"  said  his  tall  comrade.  "What  arc  you  think- 
ing about,  anyway?" 

"I  was  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  a  railroad  man," 
sighed  the  fat  soldier  as  he  climbed  aboard. 

There  are  a  lot  of  soldiers  all  over  Europe  who  have  thought 
along  the  same  lines  as  this  fat,  slow  witted  peasant  soldier. 
Not  only  soldiers  but  men  out  of  work  because  of  the  war 
have  also  thought  so,  and  very  hard,  since  the  Italian  ministry 
in  early  September  raised  wages  on  government  owned  lines 
which  comprise  all  important  ones  in  Italy.  This  step  itself 
was  illogical  in  the  extreme,  but  the  step  following  it  was  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  first  step.  In  order  to  get  the  extra 
four  million  dollars  a  year,  the  freight  rates  were  raised  10 
per  cent,  and  slight  additions  made  to  the  passenger  tariff. 
The  increase  applies  to  a  total  of  118,413  men,  13,678  of  whom 
are  serving  in  the  war  zone.  The  average  increase  per  man 
per  year  for  all  employees  receiving  a  wage  of  $600  or  less 
is  $50.  Provision  was  also  made  to  reinstate  under  certain 
conditions  emplovees  who  had  taken  part  in  the  strikes  of 
1907  and  1914. 

The  increase  was  obtained  on  the  specific  ground,  follow- 
ing agitation  in  Italy  by  the  unions  similar  to  that  in  France, 
England  and  Spain,  that  the  cost  of  living  had  so  advanced 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  men  to  work  under  the 
old  conditions.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  has  advanced  10  to  30  per  cent  and  even  more. 
Food  prices  all  over  Europe  are  virtually  as  high  as  they  are 
in  New  York  City.  Best  eggs  are  50  cents  a  dozen  in  the 
cities,  butter  is  50  cents  a  pound,  while  sugar  is  20  cents  a 
pound.  Coal  for  heating  purposes  is  $30  to  $40  a  ton,  and 
therefore  quite  out  of  reach  of  all  but  the  well-to-do.  Rent  is 
the  only  item  which  has  not  advanced  and  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  lowered.  Clothing,  particularly  woolens,  has  ad- 
vanced also  as  well  as  shoes.  It  ma}-  well  be  said  that  human 
life  is  the  only  cheap  commodity  in  Europe. 

However,  as  all  things  are  relative,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  these  increases  of  wages,  which  would  ordinarily 
have  been  proper,  came  at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  the 
able  bodied  men  of  the  country  were  either  out  of  work  or  else 
giving  their  time  if  not  their  lives  to  the  country  at  ten  cents 
a  day  with  an  additional  sum  of  20  to  40  cents  a  day  for  the 
keep  of  their  families,  a  sum  regulated  by  the  number  of 
children. 

The  railroad  men  in  making  their  demands  for  higher 
wages  appear  to  have  selfishly  and  completely  ignored  the 
comparative  conditions  existing  in  the  nation.  Their  argu- 
ments were  based  on  the  usual  peace-time  figures  proving 
that  railroading  could  not  be  considered  a  career  at  such 
wages,  that  a  man  with  a  family  could  not  raise  his  children 
properly,  neither  feed  nor  clothe  them,  that  they  were  working 
overtime,  and  so  forth. 

Nobody  questions  the  fine  work  done  by  railroad  men  all 
over  Europe  in  this  war,  but  sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  had  their  lives  spared,  that  they  have  not 
undergone  any  of  the  hardships  and  the  horrors  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  trenches,  and  that  from  a  salary  point  of  view 
they  have  been  able  to  keep  their  families  together  while  the 
civilian,  the  ordinar}-  commercial  employee  going  under  arms 


ill  most  cases  lias  had  his  salary  cut  off  at  once  and  has  had 
to  leave  his  family  to  shift  for  itself  while  he  marched 
towards  death. 

The  |)lain  truth  .seems  to  be  that  the  brotherhoods  of  rail- 
way nun  the  world  over  have  unconsciously  joined  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  olitain  raises  in  wages  irrespective  of  local 
conditions.  Everywhere  these  men  support  politicians  and 
are  in  turn  supported  by  them.  In  Italy  the  new  ministry, 
the  one  granting  wage  demands,  has  a  decidedly  socialistic 
color,  for  instance,  and  no  doubt  that  element  counted  in  the 
decision. 

As  noted,  the  money  to  jxiy  the  higher  wages  came  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  public,  by  raising  freight  rates  10  per  cent. 
How  long  will  the  public  continue  to  pay  ?  How  long  will  it 
permit  class  privileges?  If  the  railroad  men  are  given  an 
increase,  why  not  let  the  government  vote  to  support  store 
clerks  out  of  employment  or  working  for  nothing  to  keep 
their  jobs  until  after  the  war?  Why  not  loan  money  to  hotel 
keepers  to  prevent  their  failure?  These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  the  Italian  press. 

This  raising  of  wages  of  railway  men  is  but  a  presage  of 
what  will  come  in  the  way  of  spending  public  money  after  the 
war.  Soldiers  who  have  been  killed  cannot  ask  for  indem- 
nities, but  crippled  soldiers  can  and  will,  and  when  the  gov- 
ernments have  strained  their  credits  to  the  breaking  point,  it 
seems  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  whole  matter  will  be 
regulated  in  the  way  that  man's  folly  is  generally  regulated. 
Nations  may  go  broke,  there  may  be  a  collapse  of  credits,  with 
the  usual  panics  and  corrective  hard  times,  savored  with  the 
salt  of  bitterness  and  suffering. 

There  are  many  conservative  thinkers  in  Europe  now  whose 
privately  expressed  opinion  is  that  Europe  cannot  stand  up 
under  the  burdens  she  is  about  to  be  called  upon  to  bear.  The 
war's  destruction,  they  think,  she  might  well  survive.  But, 
given  the  rapidly  growing  thought  among  the  common  people 
that  the  governments  of  the  past  years,  which  permitted  such 
a  disaster  as  this  war,  have  proven  themselves  more  incom- 
petent and  more  criminal  than  any  socialist  governments 
could  possibly  have  been,  and  given  the  growing  demands 
of  socialists  and  labor  people,  these  thinkers  fear  a  Europe  ab- 
solutely dominated  by  ignorant  radicals.  These  thinkers  point 
to  the  condition  of  England  many  years  before  the  war,  to  her 
loss  of  commercial  markets  to  the  Germans,  and  they  predict  no 
less  in  the  long  run  than  the  domination  of  Europe  by  the 
cheap  labor  of  the  yellow  races.  They  do  not  fear  the  yellow 
race  with  the  rifle  and  the  sword  but  armed  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  its  hands. 

If  in  time  of  war  the  railroad  men  of  Spain  can  go  on  strike 
and  obtain  what  they  ask,  if  the  railroad  men  of  France  can 
dare  to  ask  what  they  are  asking,  if  the  companies  and  the 
government  are  too  weak  to  resist  such  dfemands  when  they 
have  armies  at  their  back,  if  the  government  of  Italy  raises 
wages  at  such  a  time,  what  will  their  answer  be  to  such  de- 
mands when  the  war  is  over  and  when  such  demands  will 
come  from  every  side? 

Here's  a  little  incident  that  shows  the  way  the  wind  blows 
in  France.  Only  lately  all  the  different  brotherhoods  of  the 
Paris-Lyons  &  Mediterranean,  a  privately  owned  road,  met 
in  Paris,  formed  a  single  brotherhood,  voted  that  other 
brotherhoods  should  unite  with  them  to  form  a  single  national 
one  of  the  railroad  men,  then  asked  for  more  wages,  and 
finally  voted  a  resolution  disapproving  any  increase  of  rail- 
road freight  or  passenger  rates  deemed  necessary  to  secure 
the  funds  to  pay  such  increased  wages. 

Today  the  American  abroad  is  regarded  as  a  fortunate 
man,  as  one  who  can  keep  on  earning  money,  living  decently, 
while  all  of  Europe  is  in  unhappy  turmoil.  His  country  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  fortunate  of  countries  in  all  the  world. 
But  if  her  wage  earners  are  stricken  with  the  madness  of 
Europe,  they  may  be  robbed  of  these  blessings  of  peace  so 
envied  by  Europe. 
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Duplex  Locomotives  for  the  Southern  Railway 

Running    Gear    and    Machinery    of    Retired    Engines 
Applied  to  Mikado  Tenders  with  Economical  Results 


I 


BY  the  application  of  the  running  gear  and  machinery  of 
retired  Mogul  and  Consolidation  locomotives  to  the 
water  tanks  of  existing  Mikado  locomotives,  the  South- 
ern Railway  has  materially  increased  the  capacity  of  these 
locomotives  without  increasing  the  wheel  load  and  with  a 
marked  decrease  in  fuel  consumption  per  ton-mile.  This 
has  been  done  with  but  little  change  to  either  the  running  gear 
of  the  retired  engines  or  to  the  water  tanks  of  the  Mikados. 
In  fact,  it  is  as  though  the  boiler  were  lifted  from  the  retired 
locomotive  and  the  water  tank  of  the  Mikados  placed  on  the 
frame  in  lieu  thereof,  the  running  gear  and  machinery,  to- 
gether with  the  cylinder  castings  and  frame  remaining  intact. 


with  this  pipe.  This  has  been  added  in  order  to  provide 
greater  steam  supply  to  the  tender  engine  for  peak  loads  on 
heavy  grades.  The  saturated  steam  supply  and  the  super- 
heated steam  supply  are  controlled  separately  by  gate  valves 
in  each  pipe,  operated  from  the  cab.  The  steam  supply  to  the 
Mikado  engine  itself  is  also  independent  of  these  two  sources. 
The  reversing  mechanism  for  the  tender  engine  is  controlled 
from  the  engine  deck  as  indicated  in  the  drawings.  The 
reach  rod  is  provided  with  notches  to  give  full  gear,  three- 
quarter  gear,  one-half  gear  and  one-quarter  gear  forward, 
and  full  gear  and  three-quarter  gear  backward.  The  revers- 
ing gear  of  the  tender  engine  may  be  operated  by  any  suitable 


General  Arrangement  of  Mogul  Running  Gear  and  Machinery  Applied  to  a  Mikado  Tender 


The  diameter  of  the  cylinders  of  the  tender  engine  has  been 
reduced,  which,  with  the  reduction  of  one  inch  in  diameter  of 
the  Mikado  tj'pe  cylinders,  does  not  overtax  the  Mikado  boiler 
to  any  great  extent.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  cylinder 
diameter,  the  boiler  capacity  has  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  brick  arches  and  a  feed  water  heater  which  uses  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  air  compressor. 

Steam  for  the  tender  engine  is  taken  directly  from  the 
superheater  header  through  a  well  lagged  3 -in.  pipe  extending 
backward  underneath  the  cab,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
A  second  pipe,  which  permits  the  added  use  of  saturated 
steam  taken  direct  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  is  also  connected 


reversing  mechanism,  and,  where  operated  by  hand,  an  air 
cylinder  with  an  oil  cylinder  dash  pot  is  used  to  assist  in 
the  movement  of  the  gear.  The  photograph  shows  the  applica- 
tion of  the  running  gear  and  machinery  of  a  Consolidation 
locomotive  to  the  tender,  while  the  drawings  show  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Mogul  type  engine  to  the  tender.  In  either  case 
the  details  are  substantially  the  same. 

With  the  application  of  the  Consolidation  running  gear  to 
the  tender  the  draw-bar  pull  of  the  Duplex  locomotives,  is  39 
per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  original  Mikados.  The  loco- 
motive is  operated  at  175  lb.  boiler  pressure  which,  with 
27-in.  by  30-in.  cylinders  and  63-in.  drivers  in  the  original 
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Mikados,  givi-s  a  tractive  effort  of  51,()00  lb.  By  roducing 
the  diameter  of  the  eylinder  to  26  in.  the  tractive  effort  of 
the  Mikaih)  IcKomotive  was  reduced  to  47,900  II).  The  tractive 
effort  of  tlie  tender  unit  in  case  of  the  Consolidation  locomo- 
tive, with  20-in.  by  24-in.  cylinders,  and  50-in.  driving  wheels 
is  28,600  lb.,  making  a  total  of  76,500  lb.    Tests  have  shown 


of  the  line  there  is  a  1.5  per  cent  grade  for  5  miles,  with 
many  reverse  curves. 

For  the  remaining  distance,  46  miles,  there  is  one  short 
grade  of  1.7  per  cent  with  reverse  curves  and  a  slow  approach 
which,  with  other  grades  of  the  same  percentage  but  with  less 
curvature,  limits  the  capacity  of  the  single  Mikados  to  1,150' 
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■Froni of  Tank 


Air  Cylinder. 

lapped  in  both  ends 

for  Air  Pipe 


Arrangement  of  Reversing  Gear  for  the  Tender  Engine  of  the  Duplex  Locomotive 


that  the  draw-bar  pull  available  from  the  combination  is  64,- 
000  lb.,  as  compared  with  46,000  lb.  for  the  single  Mikado, 
or  an  increase  of  39  per  cent.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
maximum  draw-bar  pull  of  the  Duplex  locomotives  can  be 
sustained  on  a  continuous  pull  for  50  minutes.  Several  of 
these  locomotives  have  been  installed  on  the  line  between 
Asheville,  N.  C,  and  Hayne,  S.  C,  a  distance  of  68  miles. 


tons.  The  Duplex  locomotives  will  handle  1,600  tons,  or  an 
increase  of  39  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  whole  eastbound 
trip  is  77,100  ton-miles  for  the  single  Mikado  locomotives 
and  104,400  ton-miles  for  the  Duplex  locomotives,  or  an  in- 
crease of  36  per  cent.  In  handling  this  additional  tonnage 
the  Duplex  locomotives  burn  substantially  the  same  total 
amount  of  coal  as  the  single  Mikados,  the  average  for  the 
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Support  Front  of  Front  Driver. 


Section  B'B. 

Details  of  Supports  for  the  Tank  on  the  Mogul  Type  Tender  Engine 

On  this  line,  eastbound,  the  heavy  traffic  direction,  there  are  Mikados  being  18  lb.  per  100  ton-miles,,  and  for  the  Duplex 
1.5  per  cent  and  1.7  per  cent  grades.    With  the  single  Mikado  iocomotives  12  lb.  per  100  ton -miles.     The  engine  crews  on 
locomotives  the  maximum  tonnage  handled  over  the  first  22:his  line  make  a  round  trip  of  136  miles  in  an  average  run- 
miles  of  this  line  is  1,100  tons.    The  Duplex  locomotives  will  ling  time  of  from  12  to  13  hours, 
handle  1,400  tons,  or  an  increase  of  27  per  cent.    On  this  partf    The  Mogul  tender  units  have  19-in.  by  24-in.  cylinders 
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•with  54-in.  drivers,  which  with  175-lb.  boiler  pressure,  gives 
a  tractive  effort  of  23,850  lb.  This,  added  to  the  47,900-lb. 
^tractive  effort  of  the  improved  Mikado  locomotives,  gives  a 


iFront    End    of    the   Tank    as   Redesigned    for   the    Duplex 
Locomotive 

total  tractive  effort  of  71,750  lb.  In  only  the  Mogul  applica- 
tion is  the  factor  of  adhesion  with  the  minimum  weight  of 
tender  much  too  low.  In  this  case,  with  the  tender  practically 
•empty  of  water  and  coal,  a  factor  of  adhesion  of  only  about 
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Front  Draw  Casting  of  the  Rear  Engine  Unit  of  the  Duplex 
Locomotive 

2.25  is  obtained,  while  in  both  cases  the  maximum  factor  of 
adhesion,  that  is  with  the  tender  loaded,  is  5.25.  In  case 
of  the  Consolidation    tender    unit    the    minimum  factor  of 


adhesion  is  about  3.25  and  inasmuch  as  this  unit  is  used 
more  than  the  Mogul  unit,  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  this  regard.  The  w-eight  of  the  tender  unit  with  the  Con- 
solidation wheel  arrangement  is  176,000  lb.  maximum  and 
with  the  Mogul  wheel  arrangement,   152,000  lb.  maximum. 

The  drawings  show  the  application  of  the  running  gear  and 
machinery  of  a  Mogul  type  locomotive  to  the  water  tank  of  the 
Mikado  type  locomotive.  The  entire  lower  part  of  the  Mogul 
locomotive  remains  practically  unchanged.  The  cylinder 
casting  is  retained  intact  and  the  front  and  rear  draft  castings 
are  changed  slightly,  the  front  draft  casting  being  shown  in 
one  of  the  illustrations.  The  upper  rails  of  the  frames  are 
4  in.  by  4  in.  and  the  lower  rails  are  4  in.  by  2^  in.  The 
water  tank  is  supported  on  the  frames  by  five  ^-in.  trans- 
verse plate  supports  riveted  to  4-in.  by  4-in.  by  ^-in.  angles 
on  the  water  tank  and  to  frame  cross  braces  at  the  frames,  and 
by  a  ^-in.  plate  support  about  5  ft.  long  on  each  side  of  the 
tank  over  the  main  drivers.  The  fourth  transverse  plate  sup- 
port extends  down  to  the  lower  rail  of  the  frame.  The  3 -in. 
steam  pipe  running  to  the  tender  engine  contains  three  ball 
joint  connections  between  the  engine  and  tender  to  give  the 
necessary  flexibility.  The  exhaust  from  the  cylinders  passes 
through  a  5-in.  pipe  to  the  rear  of  the  tank.  This  pipe  is 
clamped  at  each  of  the  transverse  supports  by  a  strap  riveted 
to  a  25^-in.  by  2^-in.  by  5/16-in.  angle  riveted  to  these 
plates. 

A  pocket  is  formed  in  the  tank  at  the  front  end  to  provide 
proper  clearance  for  the  rear  cylinders,  it  being  redesigned,  as 
shown  in  the  drawings.  The  Mikado  type  boiler  has  a  total 
heating  surface  of  3,231  sq.  ft,  with  a  grate  area  of  54  sq.  ft. 
The  weight  on  the  front  engine  drivers  is  215,700  lb.,  with  a 
total  engine  weight  of  272,940  lb.  The  tank  has  a  capacity 
of  8,000  gal.  of  water. 


CONCRETE  INSTITUTE  CONVENTION 

The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Con- 
crete Institute  was  held  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago, 
February  8  to  10  inclusive.  About  250  members  and  guests 
registered.  Leonard  C.  Wason,  president  of  the  Aberthaw 
Construction  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  president 
of  the  association  during  the  past  year  and  presided  over  the 
meetings. 

The  program  was  made  up  partly  of  individual  papers  and 
partly  of  formal  committee  reports.  A  large  amount  of  valu- 
able information  was  presented,  much  of  which  brought  out 
interesting  discussion.  Road  and  building  construction,  as 
usual,  occupied  considerable  space  on  the  program.  Flat 
slab  design,  while  not  playing  as  important  a  part  as  in 
previous  meetings,  came  in  for  a  lively  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  reinforced  concrete  and 
building  laws,  which  will  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  letter  ballot,  called  for  considerable  discussion  on 
the  section  devoted  to  the  design  of  flat  slabs,  because  it 
proved  to  be  much  more  liberal  in  its  provisions  than  that 
appearing  in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete 
and  Reinforced  Concrete.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  form 
submitted  by  the  committee  conforms  in  the  most  important 
features  wnth  the  rules  of  the  building  department  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  a  well  known  and  widely  discussed  specification 
on  this  subject.  Arthur  R.  Lord,  consulting  engineer,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  a  member  of  the  committee,  also  presented  a  paper 
on  long  tirrie  tests  of  a  flat  slab  floor. 

A  valuable  paper  covering  a  subject  on  which  much  in- 
formation is  sorely  needed  was  that  presented  by  Sanford 
E.  Thompson,  consulting  engineer,  Boston,  on  slag  and  cin- 
ders as  aggregates.  Considerable  discussion  was  brought  out 
by  the  paper  on  Flow  of  Concrete  by  E.  B.  Smith,  IJnited 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wa.shington,  D.  C.  This  was  a 
report  on  the  results  of  compression  tests  on  concrete  speci- 
mens continued  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  which  go  to 
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show  tliat  iiiiunU'  llou^  uikKt  stress  or  in  olluT  words  tliat 
com  rote  coiitiiuics  to  (.oinprcss  with  the  eontimietl  ai)])lication 
t)f  tlie  loatl  so  that  tlie  inaxinuiin  (U-foriuation  is  nuicli  more 
than  that  wliich  heroines  ai)i>arent  iniinecliately  after  the  load 
is  appUeil.  Prof.  Willis  A.  Slater  of  the  rniversity  of 
Illinois  gave  a  report  on  tests  of  a  thin  tlat  dome  composed 
of  unit  constructed  concrete  tile,  2':^  in.  thick,  which  not 
only  developed  a  material  strength  l)Ut  is  self  supporting 
during  construction,  thus  doing  away  with  the  need  of  cen- 
tering or  forms. 

A  paper  describing  a  course  of  instruction  in  reinforced 
concrete  was  ]>re.sented  by  Prof.  William  K.  Hatt  of  Purdue 
University  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  proldems  confronting 
the  instructor  in  presenting  those  features  of  reinforced  con- 
crete design  in  which  an  apparent  disagreement  exists  be- 
tween construction  practice  and  theory,  ])articularly  in  those 
jihases  of  the  sul)ject  where  a  purely  scientific  analysis  is  im- 
possible. Attentitm  was  also  drawn  to  the  need  of  further 
tests  to  clear  u\)  certain  matters  not  clearly  defined  at  tlic 
present  time. 

Unit  Construction 

John  E.  Conzelman,  civil  engineer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  re- 
viewed the  development  in  the  construction  of  the  unit  rein- 
forced concrete  members  in  an  especially  arranged  yard  or 
factory  to  be  erected  at  the  site  of  the  structure  after  having 
been  properly  cured.  He  pointed  to  the  particular  advantage 
of  the  production  of  concrete  under  what  he  termed  factory 
conditions  and  cited  o  long  list  of  classes  of  structures  which 
had  been  built  according  to  this  method.  This  included  sea 
walls,  caissons,  docks,  retaining  walls,  tunnel  linings,  culverts, 
pipes,  sewers,  fence  posts,  poles,  buildings,  bridges,  round- 
houses, train  sheds,  etc.  In  his  opinion  the  railway  field 
offers  a  material  opportunity  for  development  along  this 
line  and  such  structures  as  engine  houses,  freight  sheds,  snow 
sheds,  train  sheds  and  small  stations  offer  special  opportuni- 
ties for  the  development  of  unit  standards.  Savings  of  30  to 
40  per  cent  were  estimated  as  possible  with  the  adoption  of 
this  type  of  construction.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  illustrating  examples  of  structures  of  various 
kinds,  including  train  sheds  of  the  unit  type  at  Denver,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  concrete  cribbing  on  the  Rock 
Island  at  Chicago  and  a  roundhouse  of  the  Sante  Fe  at  River- 
bank,  Cal.  Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  except 
for  the  very  heavy  slabs  developed  by  the  railroads  themselves 
for  trestle  bridges,  practically  all  of  the  unit  construction 
done  so  far  has  been  developed  by  a  very  small  group  of 
firms  and  individuals. 

^^'ET  Concrete 

The  growing  appreciation  of  the  dangers  attending  the  use 
of  too  much  water  in  the  mixing  of  concrete  was  evidenced 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  convention.  This  was  brought 
out  particularly  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  hydrated 
lime.  Bela  Naga  of  the  Hydrated  Lime  Bureau  called  atten- 
tion to  the  increased  plasticity  of  concrete  to  be  secured  with 
the  use  of  hydrated  lime  whereby  concrete  may  be  made  to  flow 
in  chutes  or  from  buckets  or  cars  much  more  readily  than 
without  this  ingredient  and  further  that  its  use  did  away 
with  the  common  tendency  to  use  an  excess  of  water.  He 
stated  that  there  was  no  cjuestion  but  that  concrete  of  maxi- 
mum density  and  imperviousness  can  be  secured  through 
proper  proportioning,  grading,  mixing  and  placing  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  ingredients  than  the  cement, 
aggregates  and  water.  He  called  attention,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  requirements  to  secure  these  results  were  difficult 
to  realize  under  field  conditions  and  that  the  use  of  hydrated 
lime  materially  reduced  the  difficulties  encountered. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  contractors  have 
purchased  hydrated  lime  at  their  own  expense  when  not  re- 
quired by  the  specifications  for  the  work,  because  of  the  sav- 


in'4s  to  be  set  u red  in  labor,  lower  grades  for  the  chutes  and 
the  general  ease  with  which  the  concrete  could  be  handled. 
CoNCKKTE  Piles 

Charles  R.  Gow,  consulting  engineer,  Ikjston,  Mass.,  gave 
a  lantern  slide  talk  on  concrete  j)iles,  jjlain  and  reinforced, 
lie  (ON end  the  subject  of  cast  and  drive  piles,  describing  the 
usual  form  and  also  tho.se  intended  for  special  purposes.  This 
included  piles  designed  to  withstand  exceptionally  difficult 
driving  conditions  and  those  arranged  to  facilitate  jetting.  A 
sj)eciai  type  was  shown  in  which  the  i)ile  is  driven  Ijy  means 
of  a  jacket  so  that  the  effect  of  the  hammer  is  apijlied  directly 
to  the  base  of  the  pile  and  does  not  in  an}'  way  effect  the 
shaft. 

Under  methods  of  manufacture  special  em])liasis  was 
l)laced  on  the  need  of  an  unyielding  foundation  for  casting 
the  piles  to  insure  that  they  will  not  be  injured  by  settle- 
ment of  the  forms.  The  longitudinal  reinforcement  must  be 
provided  to  withstand  the  stresses  caused  by  lifting  them 
])reparatory  to  driving,  but  these  stresses  may  be  reduced  ma- 
terially by  the  use  of  special  bridle  rigs  for  lifting  them.  This 
was  illu.strated  for  a  number  of  cases  including  the  longest 
concrete  pile  ever  made,  106  ft. 

Driving  caps  were  also  illustrated,  showing  the  method  of 
using  cushions  of  wood  blocks,  coiled  ropes,  sawdust  and 
pieces  of  hose.  The  cast  iron  caps  were  recommended  over 
those  made  of  structural  steel  since  the  latter  show  a  tendency 
to  loosen  up  at  the  riveted  joints  during  driving.  A  method 
of  driving  sheet  piles  by  churning  was  also  shown;  that  is, 
working  the  piles  up  and  down  by  utilizing  the  effect  of  their 
own  weight  without  the  assistance  of  a  hammer. 

In  comparing  the  precast  piles  with  those  built  in  place 
the  former  were  recommended  as  being  the  safest,  Vjut  with  the 
disadvantage  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  thirty  days  after  the 
piles  are  made  before  they  can  be  driven,  whereas  most  build- 
ing owners  are  unwilling  to  undergo  a  delay  of  this  kind  after 
having  let  a  contract  for  a  structure. 

The  second  portion  of  this  paper  covered  the  various  types 
of  built-in-place  piles.  This  included  the  Raymond  pile, 
consisting  of  a  sheet  metal  shell,  driven  by  a  mandrel,  which 
is  filled  with  concrete  after  the  mandrel  has  been  withdrawn. 
These  piles  have  been  in  use  since  1903.  The  Simplex  pile 
w^as  also  described,  which  consists  of  a  .stiff  steel  shell  driven 
by  a  hammer  and  then  withdrawn  as  the  concrete  is  placed. 
The  developments  through  which  these  various  types  have 
passed  were  described  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  subsequent  driving  on  piles  of  this  type  already  in 
place. 

Officers  of  the  Association  elected  for  the  coming  year  are 
president.  Prof.  William  K.  Hatt,  Purdue  University,  La- 
fayette, Ind. ;  vice-president,  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  consult- 
ing engineer,  Boston,  Mass. :  treasurer,  R.  W.  Lesley,  con- 
sulting engineer,  Philadelphia;  director.s,  for  two  years, 
Ernest  Ashton,  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  William  P.  Anderson,  Ferro-Concrete  Construc- 
tion Company,  Cincinnati;  Erne.st  McCullough,  Portland 
Cement  As.sociation,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Cement  Show 
The  tenth  Chicago  Cement  Show  was  held  February  7  to 
15  inclusive  in  the  Coliseum,  being  concentrated  this  year 
in  the  one  building  by  making  full  use  of  the  balcony  and 
the  Annex  for  exhil)it  purposes.  A  total  of  179  firms  ex- 
hibited. As  in  the  case  of  the  recent  cement  shows,  the  exhibit 
was  designed  for  the  interest  of  the  contractor  and  building 
owner  rather  than  the  general  public.  This  was  illustrated 
in  the  Joint  Educational  Exhibit  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Companies  which  was  concerned  principally  with  object  les- 
sons in  the  production  of  good  concrete.  Machinery  formed 
the  greatest  single  group  of  products  on  display,  the  entire 
annex  being  occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  iVIixer  ^Manufacturers. 
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LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  RAILWAYS 

The  following  bills  and  resolutions  affecting  railways  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress: 

Senator  Wadsworth  on  February'  8  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  to  amend  the  law  re- 
quiring railroads  to  unload  livestock  after  28  hours,  to  pro- 
vide that  livestock  shall  be  unloaded,  rested  and  fed  for  not 
less  than  five  hours  nor  more  than  12  hours,  except  on  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  shipper.  The  amendment  was  ob- 
jected to  on  a  point  of  order,  but  later  in  the  day  Senator 
Newlands  introduced  a  bill,  S.  8188,  in  a  form  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  intended  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose,  i.  e.,  to  prevent  undue  detention  of  livestock 
after  it  has  been  unloaded.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  Senator  Newlands'  bill 
provides  that  all  way-bills  or  other  memoranda  issued'  for 
the  shipment  of  livestock  shall  have  marked  or  stamped  on 
the  face  thereof  the  exact  time  of  the  completion  of  the  load- 
ing at  the  original  station,  and  of  the  beginning  of  each  un- 
loading, and  of  the  completion  of  each  reloading  of  the  ani- 
mals if  they  are  unloaded  en  route  for  feeding,  water  and 
rest,  and  it  shall  also  bear  a  notation  showing  whether  a 
request  has  been  filed  extending  period  of  confinement  to  36 
hours.  These  shall  be  kept  in  permanent  and  accessible 
form  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy inspectors  or  special  agents  to  inspect  and  examine  them. 
The  committee  has  announced  a  public  hearing  on  the  bill 
for  February  23. 

Senator  Newlands  on  February  10  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  waterways  commission  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  three  additional 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  bring  into  co- 
ordination and  co-operation  the  engineering,  scientific  and 
constructive  services  of  the  various  government  departments 
and  commissions  that  relate  to  study,  development  or  control 
of  waterways  and  water  resources  and  subjects  related  thereto, 
including  the  regulation  of  navigation  as  a  part  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  and  co-operation  of  railways  and 
waterways.  This  commission  is  to  report  to  Congress  as 
early  as  practicable  a  comprehensive  plan  or  plans  for  the 
development  of  waterways  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Newlands  announced  his  intention  to  urge  this  plan  of 
organization  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  flood  control  bill. 

S.  8201,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Newlands  on  February  8 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  to 
amend  the  mediation  and  conciliation  act  of  July  15,  1913; 
to  authorize  the  President  to  protect  the  operation  of  trains 
in  time  of  peace  and  to  take  possession  of  the  common  car- 
riers and  draft  their  crews  and  officials  in  time  of  war  and 
for  other  purposes.  Reported  favorably  by  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  on  February  10.  (See  Washington 
Correspondence) . 

S.  8191  was  introduced  by  jMr.  Thomas  on  Februarys  8 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  It 
provides  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  14  commissioners  and  one  chief  commissioner, 
by  the  ajjpointmcnt  of  additional  members  by  the  President, 
for  terms  of  four  years.  It  authorizes  the  chief  commissioner 
to  distribute  the  work  of  the  commission  among  five  depart- 
ments, each  of  which  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  the  whole 
commission  and  issue  decisions,  orders  or  rules  subject  to  the 
right  of  any  party  to  any  proceeding  to  a  rehearing  upon  sat- 
isfactory cause  shown  i^y  verified  petition  to  the  commission 
in  bank. 

The  commission  is  given  power  to  revise  and  reconstruct 
tariffs  of  rates,  fares  and  charges  and  to  formulate  and 
put  in  force  entirely  new  tariffs,  either  when  an  increase 
is  proposed  by  carriers  or  at  any  time  upon  the  initiative  of 


the  commission  or  upon  complaint.  Whenever  the  commis- 
sion shall  deem  it  necessary  or  shall  find  it  convenient  in 
order  to  prevent  discrimination  or  to  equitably  eciualize  rates, 
it  may  increase  as  well  as  reduce  a  rate  and  rearrange  and 
newly  create  classifications.  In  determining  rates  the  test  of 
reasonableness  and  justice  shall  be  in  confonnity  to  the  re- 
quirements declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Covington  &  Lexington  Turnpike  Co.  v.   San  ford. 

In  order  that  the  commission  may  have  constantly  before 
it  for  emergencies  the  means  for  satisfying  an  important  test 
of  rates,  it  is  required  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  appraise- 
ment and  valuation  of  the  properties  of  at  least  10  of  the 
leading  and  dominating  railroad  systems,  the  commission  to 
make  the  valuation  according  to  its  Ijest  judgment  with  a 
view  to  most  effectually  accomplishing  the  object.  The  val- 
uation shall  be  only  of  the  property  used  in  transportation 
and  the  commission  shall  reject  any  value  or  claim  of  value 
of  franchises  or  good-will,  but  shall  include  all  accessions 
of  value  derivable  from  improvement  of  the  vicinage, 
whether  such  value  resulted  from  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads to  the  place  or  places  of  location  or  otherwise.  In  the 
case  of  terminals  and  stations,  the  land  and  improvements 
shall  be  separately  ascertained  and  the  presence  in  the  town 
or  city  of  the  particular  railway  and  the  additional  value 
given  to  land  by  its  presence  and  by  general  transportation 
facilities  shall  be  considered  and  such  value  given  to  the 
land  as  if  it  were  available  for  residential  or  business  uses. 
The  original  cost  of  structures  after  a  deduction  for  deprecia- 
tion shall  constitute  their  valuation.  The  rights  of  way  .shall 
be  valued  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  might  l^e  de- 
voted if  not  occupied  for  railroad  purposes. 

H.  R.  20844  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating  on  February 
9  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  P'oreign 
Commerce.  It  aims  to  establish  a  United  States  commission 
of  mediation  and  conciliation  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  relations  between  railroads  and  their  employees  and  for 
other  purposes.  It  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  new  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  consisting  of  two 
men  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of 
railroads  as  officials  and  two  who  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  operation  of  trains  as  employees  and  who  are 
brotherhood  members,  to  be  paid  salaries  of  $10,000  a  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  study  the  relations 
between  common  carriers  and  their  employees  and  to  publi.sh 
from  time  to  time  data  and  information  relating  to  such 
questions,  and  whenever  a  controversy  arises  between  a  com- 
mon carrier  and  a  brotherhood  the  commission  may,  of  its 
own  motion  and  shall  at  the  request  of  either  party,  make  in- 
vestigation and  within  10  days  after  the  close  of  such  inves- 
tigation make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations. 
If  such  recommendations  are  not  accepted  by  both  parties 
within  five  days  the  commission  shall  transmit  its  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  cause  it  to  be  made 
public.  It  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  records,  papers 
and  ])roperty  of  the  United  States  Board  of  ^Mediation  and 
Conciliation  to  the  new  commission. 

A  joint  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee 
of  Congress  to  examine  into  existing  conditions  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  relating  to  matters  of  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations concerning  the  developments  and  government 
thereof,  including  the  construction  and  operation  of  govern- 
ment railroads.  The  resolution  has  been  reported  favorablv 
in  the  Senate  In-  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

Senator  Overman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciarv  Com- 
mittee, has  appointed  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Senators 
Chilton,  Fletcher  and  Nelson  to  consider  the  bill  introduced 
by  him  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  law  appl}-ing 
to  railroad  purchases  and  also  the  resolution  postponing  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  of  the  law  until  Januarv  8,  1918. 

H.R.  20830,  introduced  by  ]\Ir.  Hulbert  February  8,  was 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  It  pro- 
hibits the  construction  of  bridges  and  construction  of  addi- 
tional tracks  upon  existing  bridges  over  any  navigable  stream 
in  the  city  ol  New  York  unless  the  elevation  at  mean  high 
water  sliall  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  free  movement  of  such 
vessels  as  are  ordinarily  operated  upon  such  streams. 


GOVERNMENT  ACCIDENT  BULLETIN  NO.  60 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  within 
the  past  week  accident  bulletins  Nos.  58  and  59  containing  a 
record  of  railway  accidents  in  the  United  States  during 
October,  November  and  December,  1915,  and  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1916,  respectively,  and  al.so  bulletin  No. 
60,  giving  the  record  for  April,  May  and  June,  1916,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916.  From  the  annual 
summary  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  killed  in 
train  accidents  during  the  fiscal  year  was  5+9  and  of  in- 
jured 7,473;  which  figures  include  141  passengers,  313  em- 
ployees and  95  other  persons  killed  and  3,850  passengers, 
3,412  employees  and  211  other  persons  injured.  The  total 
•of  killeil.  all  causes,  is  9,364,  and  180,375  were  injured;  an 


Kni|ili)ytcs  on  duty — Cotilinued: 

Overhead  obstructions,  etc.           59  1,310 

F.illinK   from  cars,  etc 384  12,196 

Olhcr  causes 1,102  23,374 

Total    1,972  42,426 


Total    passengers    and 

employees   2,255 

301 


Employees  not  on  duty... 

Oilier  persons  not  trespassing: 

111   train  accidents 11 

Oilier  causes   1,464 


50,805 
726 


92 
4,347 


Total  1,475  4,439 

Ire^passers: 

111  train  accidents 84  119 

Olher  cau?es   4,763  4,990 

Total    4,847  5,109 

Total  in  accidents  in- 
volving train  opera- 
tion     8,878  61,079 

Nontrain   accidents    486  119,296 

Grand  total    9,364  180,375 


45  1,083 
368  10,748 
870     20,865 


89       1,490 

497      14,563 

1,314     27,273 


1,594 

38,060 

2,523 

50,841 

1,816 
215 

50,170 
840 

2,788 
327 

65,962 
1,097 

7 
1,156 

110 
5,280 

5,390 

9 
1,298 

1,307 

148 
5,827 

1,163 

5,975 

88 
4,996 

5,084 

161 
6,287 

6,448 

75 
5,396 

5,471 

178 
6,176 

6,354 

8,278 

62,848 
99,192 

9,893 
409 

79,388 

343 

113,274 

8,621   162,040     10,302  192,662 


Table  lb  in  the  report  gives  a  classification  of  the  casual- 
ties to  passengers,  employees  and  other  persons  by  causes. 


TART,E  NO.  2— COLLISIONS  AND  DERAILMENTS— YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30 


Classes 


Collisions: 

Rear-end  .... 

Head-on 

Broken-train 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Derailments  due  to — 

Defects   of    roadway 

Defects  of  equipment 

Negligence  of  trainmen,  signalmen,  etc.*^. , 

Unforeseen  obstruction  of  track,  etc 

Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc 

Miscellaneous   causes- 


1916 


1915 


1914 


Total 


Total  collisions   and  derailments 12,674 


Number  of 
persons — 

Damage  to 

road  and 

equipment 

and  cost 

of  clearing 

wrecks 

$791,800 

681,800 

151,400 

1,549,000 

$3,174,000 

$1,194,800 

3,420,200 

512,700 

589,900 

100,700 

1,026,800 

$6,845,100 

$10,019,100 

r 

S'^umber 

435 

282 

303 

2,518 

3.538 

Number  of 
persons — 

Damage  to 
road  and 

equipment 
and  cost 

of  clearing 

wrecks 

$502,578 

439,794 

131,541 

1,078,853 

$2,152,766 

$1,120,583 

2,648,133 

176,453 

320,190 

202,682 

1,180,091 

$5,648,132 

$7,800,898 

dumber 

815 

484 

397 

3,545 

Number  of 
persons — 

Damage  to 

road  and 

equipment 

and  cost 

of  clearing 

wrecks 

$988,388 

817,518 

175,499 

1,793,874 

f 

Number 
632 
368 
330 

3,440 

Killed 
94 

82 
4 

72 

252 

28 
47 
27 
102 
7 
47 

258 

510 

In-    ^ 
jured 
1.139 
1,377 
38 
1,306 

3,860 

921 
476 
334 
621 
68 
634 

Killed 

26 

65 

3 

40 

134 

43 
54 
20 
60 
12 
59 

248 

382 

In- 
jured 

833 

1,265 

77 

1,318 

3,493 

1,540 
766 
304 
484 
137 
830 

4,061 

7,554 

Killed 

80 

100 

7 

99 

287 

66 
50 
19 
52 
14 
117 

318 

605 

In-   ^ 
jured 
1,671 
1,966 
94 
2,145 

5,876 

1,987 

1,074 

461 

439 

155 

1,445 

5,561 

11,437 

4,770 

5,241 

1,888 

4.186 

426 

318 

58 

1,689 

8,565 

$3,775,279 

1,673 

4,073 

675 

318 

75 

1,090 

1,507 

3,416 

297 

244 

70 

1,315 

6,849 

$1,516,343 

3,358,088 

314,065 

410,268 

87,985 

1,503,153 

7^904 

3,054 
6,914 

$7,189,902 

12,674 

10,387 

13,806 

$10,965,181 

1  Figures   for  the  year   1916  include   365    derailments  in   which   15   persons    were    killed    and    182    injured,    resulting    in    damage    to    the    amount 
of  $326,100.  of  a  class   previously  assigned  to   "Miscellaneous  causes." 

2  See  Note   1. 


increase  over  1915  of  743  killed  and  18,335  injured.     The 
figures  for  the  year  are  summarized  in  Table  1  as  follows : 

Table   No.    1 — Casualties  to  Persons — Year   Ending  June   30 

Passengers  Employees  Other  persons 

and  persons  (including  (trespassers 

carried  employees  and  nontres-            Total 

under  contract     not  on  duty)  passers)  persons 

Class  , ^ ^    , -^ V  , ^ ,    , * , 

Kil'd     Inj'd  Kil'd       Inj'd  Kil'd     Inj'd     Kil'd       InjM 
Train  accidents 

■Collisions    84     2,143  145        1,660  23           57         252       3,860 

Derailments     57     1,671  133        1,255  68         128        258       3,054 

Miscellaneous,  incl. 

boile/    explosions 36  35          497  4          26          39          559 

Total    141     3,850  ,    313       3,412  95  211  549  7,473 

Train-service  accid'ts   142     4,529  1,960     39,740  6,227  9,337  8,329  53,606 

Total    283     8,379  2,273     43,152  6,322  9,548  8,878  61,079 

Nontrain   accidents 414   117,511  72  1,785  486  119,296 

Grand    total 283     8,379  2,687  160,663  6,394  11,333  9,364  180,375 

Table  Ic  gives  comparisons  with  two  preceding  years  as 
follows : 

Table  No.  Ic — Simmary  of  Casualties  to  Persons — Years  Ending  June  30 

1916  1915  1914 

Item  , '^ ^      , '^ >,      ,- -^ ^ 

Killed       Inj'd  Killed       Inj'd  Killed       Inj'd 
Passengers: 

In  train  accidents 141        3,850  89       4,648  85       7,001 

Other  causes   142       4,529  133       7,462  180       8,120 

Total    283       8.379  222     12,110  265     15,121 

lEmployees  on  dutv: 

In   train  accidents 304       3,352  221        3,371  452       4,823 

In    coupling    accidents....         123       2,194  90       1,993  171        2,692 


Table  No.  2  shows  that  the  total  number  of  collisions  and 
derailments  reported  for  the  year  was  12,674,  composed  of 
4,770  collisions  and  7,904  derailments.  The  damage  to  road- 
way and  equipment  and  the  cost  of  clearing  wrecks  resulting 
from  these  accidents  amounted  to  $10,019,100.  The  bulletin 
gives  the  usual  voluminous  tables  classifying  casualties  in 
great  detail  and  reports  of  investigations  of  accidents  made 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  commission. 

Electric  railways  reporting  to  the  commission  (not  included 
in  the  foregoing  statistics)  had  a  total  of  446  persons  killed 
during  the  year  and  4,574  injured;  and  there  were  204  train 
accidents,  including  121  collisions  and  56  derailments. 
Train  accidents  are  charged  with  15  fatalities  and  812  in- 
juries. The  total  number  of  passengers  killed  from  all  causes 
was  25  and  of  employees  37;  while  131  trespassers  were 
killed. 


Bridge  Betaveen  Sweden  and  Finland. — A  bridge 
nearly  a  mile  long  is  being  built  by  the  Russian  and  Swedish 
governments  over  the  River  Tornea,  which  separates  Sweden 
and  Finland  at  the  apex  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The 
Swedish  government  is  doing  the  actual  work,  having  better 
access  to  material.  By  this  bridge  the  railway  system  of  the 
two  countries  will  be  united,  and  one  may  then  be  able  to 
travel  from  Stockholm  to  Yladivostock  without  alighting  from 
the  railwav  coach. 


Coinpressed-Air  Locomotive  and  a  Train  of  Muck  Cars 


The  Longest  Railway  Tunnel  in  America 

Recently  Completed  Five-Mile  Bore  of   the  Canadian 
Pacific  in  the  Selkirk  Mountains  was  Built  in  33^  Years 


ON  December  9  a  double  track  tunnel  five  miles  in 
length,  the  longest  railroad  tunnel  in  America,  was 
placed  in  service  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  This 
tunnel  which  passes  under  Mount  Macdonald  in  the  Sel- 
kirk mountains  of  British  Columbia,  has  been  named  the 
Connaught  tunnel  in  honor  of  the  former  governor-general 
of  Canada.     It  is  in  many  ways  a  most  notable  piece  of 


0  5 

Scale  of  miles. 


Location  of  Old  and  New  Lines  at  Rogers  Pass 

work.  Its  successful  completion  demonstrated  the  practi- 
cability of  a  new  method  of  tunneling,  whereby  rates  of 
progress  were  obtained  much  in  excess  of  previous  records. 
This  project  is  noteworthy  from  the  standpoint  of  its  eco- 
nomic justification.  It  involved  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $6,500,000   for  improvements   which   do  not  reduce 


f  Pioneer  tunnel 


West  porfal. 


Cross  cuts- 


dman 
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East  portal 
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—  Cross  cuts. 
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i-Pioneer  tunnel 

Arrangement  of  Main  and  Pioneer  Tunnels 


the  ruling  grade  or  eliminate  pusher  service.  The  objects 
attained  by  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  include  savings  of 
4.3  miles  of  distance,  552  ft.  of  rise  and  fall,  2,600  deg. 
of  curvature,  a  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  east  and  west 
approach  pusher  grades  of  9  miles  and  8  miles  respectively, 


the  completion  of  7  miles  of  double  track  railroad  and  the 
elimination  of  4  ^^  miles  of  snow  sheds.  More  important, 
this  was  rapidly  becoming  a  point  of  serious  congestion  and 
double  track  was  necessary.  This  made  the  undertaking  of 
this  heavy  work  advisable  rather  than  committing  the  road 
definitely  to  the  old  location  through  the  pass  by  double 
tracking  it.  The  elimination  of  snow  sheds  is  also  one  of 
the  most  important  gains,  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  com- 
mon with  other  roads  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  has 
found  these  structures  an  item  of  heavy  maintenance  expense 
while  introducing  a  serious  fire  hazard.  Moreover,  the 
conditions  which  make  them  necessary  on  any  line  involve- 
a  liability  which  the  sheds  cannot  entirely  eliminate. 

The  transcontinental  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  crosses- 


•  Cross  Cut 
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Cross  Section  of  Main  and  Pioneer  Tunnels 

the  Selkirk  mountains  at  Rogers  Pass  at  an  elevation  of 
4,300  ft.  However,  the  country  traversed  is  ver)'  rugged,, 
grades  of  2.2  per  cent  being  required  in  making  the  climb 
from  both  the  east  and  the  west.  The  east  approach  is  21 
miles  long  and  that  on  the  west  25  miles,  and  both  occupv 
narrow  canyons  for  the  entire  distance.  As  indicated  by 
the  map  and  profile  the  tunnel  project  involves  a  change 
of  line  10.27  miles  long,  most  of  which  is  east  of  the  tunnel 
where  the  new  location  is  supported  on  a  bench  at  a  lower 
level  on  the  north  side  of  the  Beaver  River  canyon.  The 
saving  in  distance  is  almost  entirely  west  of  the  summit 
where  two  spiral  loops  on  the  old  line  are  eliminated.  Other 
features  involved  in  the  improvement  are  a  six-track  yard 
just  west  of  the  tunnel  and  three  short  girder  bridges.  A 
complete  account  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  new 
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and  old  lines  and  a  description  ot'  the  operatinjj;  arrange- 
ments were  given  in  a  preliminary  article  on  tliis  project 
whirii  appeared  in  the  Railway  Ai^e  Gazette  of  December 
11,   1914,  page   1082. 

The  tunnel  is  26,512  ft.  long  and  i)r()vides  for  two  tracks 
spaced  13  ft.  center  to  center,  with  horizontal  clearances  of 
8  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  track  and  vortical  clearances  of 
20  ft.  above  the  base  of  the  rail  measured  on  the  center 
lines  of  the  tracks.  The  grade  through  the  tunnel  is  0.95 
per  cent  ascending  westward,  with  the  summit  a  short  dis- 
tance inside  of  the  west  portal. 

The  Tunneling  Mr.TiioD. 

During  the  years  just  preceding  the  inception  of  the  tun- 
nel project,  the  traffic  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  increas- 
ing with  great  rapidity  and  there  was  every  indication  that 
the  line  would  require  double  track  at  an  early  date.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  rapid  completion  of  the  tunnel  was  most 
urgent  and  studies  were  made  to  devise  a  method  of  driving 
that  would  be  most  effective  in  advancing  the  work.  The 
tunnel  location  is  through  a  mountain  which  rises  almost 
abruptly  from  each  jiortal  and  reaches  an  elevation  of  about 
6,000  ft.  over  the  roof.  There  was,  in  consecjuence,  no  op- 
portunity to  utilize  shafts  for  the  driving  of  intermediate 
headings  and  work  was  restricted  to  operations  advancing 
from  each  portal. 

To  meet  this  condition  the  plan  adopted  involved  the  use 
of  an  auxiliary  or  pioneer  heading  entirely  outside  and  in- 
dependent of  the  tunnel  proper,  of  a  cross  section  as  small 
as  could  be  worked  satisfactorily  and  which  was  driven  at 
maximum  speed.  From  this  pioneer  heading,  drifts  or 
cross  cuts  were  driven  at  intervals  to  the  center  line  of  the 
main  tunnel,  thereby  affording  numerous  points  from  which 
advance  center  headings  could  l)e  driven  in  the  tunnel  proper. 
However,  the  real  function  of  the  pioneer  tunnel  was  to  pro- 


A  Typical  Heading  Gang 

vide  a  means  for  the  transportation  of  the  muck  from  the 
various  headings  and  for  the  carrying  of  air,  water  and 
ventilating  pipes,  that  would  be  entirely  undisturbed  by  the 
blasting  and  power  shovel  operations  incident  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  main  tunnel  to  full  size.  A  discussion  en- 
tering fully  into  the  selection  of  this  tunneling  method 
was  given  in  an  article  by  J.  G.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Canadian  Paciiic,  Western  Lines,  which  appeared  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  12,  1916,  page  1044. 

The  pioneer  tunnels  run  from  each  end  were  7  ft.  high 
by  8  ft.  wnde  and  were  normally  50  ft.  to  the  right  of  the 
center  line  of  the  main  tunnel  with  the  bottom  7ft.  above 
sub-grade.  This  standard  position  was  modified  at  the 
portals  to  shorten  them  as  much  as  possible.     The  mouth  of 


tlie  west  pioneer  was  128  ft.  above  grade  and  also  materially 
out  of  line,  while  that  of  the  ea.st  pioneer  was  43  ft.  above 
grade.  As  seen  on  the  profile,  the  grades  on  the  pioneer 
headings  were  adjusted  to  place  the  l)ore  in  the  standard 
position  in  as  short  a  distance  as  possil)le,  a  grade  of  SO 
per  cent  being  used  in  the  west  pioneer  for  this  purpose. 
'I'he  interval  between  cro.ss  cuts  varied  from  1,500  to  3,000 
ft.,  six  cross  cuts  being  driven  from  each  of  the  temporary 
tunnels,  but  the  latter  were  not  driven  to  a  point  of  meeting 
but  were  discontinued  at  the  sixth  cro.ss  cuts,  which  were 
almost  exactly  one  mile  apart.  It  was  calculated  that  the 
advance  headings  could  be  driven  for  this  distance  and  that 
the  drilling  for  the  enlargement  of  the  tunnel  could  be  com- 
pleted  before  the  blasting  operations   would  pass  the  last 


Drilling  for  the  Enlargement 

cross  cuts  and  thereby  disturb  work  within  the  limits  of 
this  mile  of  center  heading.  Under  this  assumption  any 
further  extension  of  pioneer  headings  would  be  an  unneces- 
san,'  expense.    These  calculations  proved  correct. 

The  1MATERI.4LS  Encountered 

For  a  distance  of  1,200  ft.  from  the  east  end  and  400  ft. 
from  the  west  end  the  tunnel  passes  through  loose  debris 
consisting  of  disintegrated  rock,  loose  rock  and  earth.  In- 
side these  limits  the  tunnel  is  entirely  in  solid  rock.  This 
consists  of  several  varieties  of  chist  with  occasional  seams 
of  quartzite  and  a  few  seams  of  pure  quartz  of  a  maximum 
thickness  of  one  foot.  Because  of  the  great  overburden 
there  were  naturally  some  conjectures  as  to  the  possibility 
of  pressure  conditions,  such  as  have  caused  much  trouble 
in  some  of  the  great  European  tunnels.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested, as  an  objection  to  the  method  of  tunneling  adopted, 
that  the  presence  of  the  smaller  tunnel  at  one  side  created 
an  eccentricity  which  would  be  a  source  of  trouble  under 
the  enomious  loading.  These  fears  proved  groundless.  No 
physical  evidence  of  pressure  became  manifest  except  in 
hard  rock  sections  such  as  quartzite  where  the  tunnel  men 
complained  of  rumbling  or  crushing  noises,  but  these  ceased 
after  a  time  without  further  signs  of  pressure.  Shooting 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  tunnel  proper  occasionally  caused 
some  rock  falls  in  the  pioneer  tunnel  adjacent,  but  no  other 
consequences  of  the  proximity  of  the  two  bores  were  noted. 

Most  of  the  rock  encountered  was  of  a  character  that  re- 
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•quired  no  lining  but  there  were  several  locations  where 
•dangerous  rock  falls  occurred  or  where  the  rock  proved  to 
be  of  a  character  that  it  disintegrated  upon  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  In  consequence,  such  sections  were  provided 
with  a  concrete  lining  such  as  was  used  for  the  earth  and 
loose  rock  sections  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Construction  ISIethods. 

The  driving  of  the  tunnel  through  the  debris  section  at 
each  end  called  for  the  use  of  a  crown  heading  with  side 
drifts  and  full  timbering.  The  details  of  the  method  of 
prosecuting  this  work  were  given  in  the  first  of  the  articles 
referred  to  above. 

The  headings  in  the  rock  sections  were  worked  ordinarily 
by  a  crew  of  11  men  consisting  of  .->  drillers,  2  helpers,  5 
muckers  and    1   nipper,   working   in  three  8-hour  shifts  per 


Trimming  Out  the  Tunnel  Section  with  a  Stope  Drill 

day.  The  men  operating  locomotives  or  driving  the  mules 
hauling  the  muck  worked  in  two  12-hour  shifts,  from  one 
to  three  men  being  em])loyed  per  shift  per  heading  as  re- 
quired In"  the  length  of  the  haul. 

Three  drills  were  used  simultaneously,  mounted  on  a 
horizontal  bar,  first  in  a  position  to  drill  all  the  holes  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  face  and  then  in  a  lower  position  to 
reach  the  remaining  holes.  In  the  pioneer  heading,  24 
holes  were  driven  in  hard  rock  and  21 /in  soft.  In  the  ad- 
vance heading,  which  was  8  it.  high  by  11  ft.  wide  and 
located  centrally  in  the  full  tunnel  section,  28  holes  were 
drilled  in  hard  rock  and  2o  in  soft.  An  advance  of  6  to 
7  ft.  was  made  per  shot.  The  drills  were  always  used  in 
the  upper  position  of  the  bar  tirst  while  the  muckers  were 
busy   clearing    away    the   muck    below.     This    enabled    the 


drillers  and  muckers  to  work  simultaneously  with  the  least 
loss  of  time. 

The  muck  was  shoveled  by  hand  from  steel  plates,  upon 
which  it  was  thrown  by  the  blast,  into  3^  cu.  yd.  dump  cars 
handled  either  by  mules  or  by  a  small  compressed-air  loco- 
motive. Material  from  the  pioneer  heading  was  carried 
back  along  the  pioneer  tunnel  to  the  first  cross  cut  behind 
the  point  where  the  main  tunnel  was  enlarged  to  full  sec- 
tion. Here  it  was  hauled  out  on  a  trestle  extending  at 
right  angles  across  the  tunnel  proper  from  which  it  was 
dumped  into  standard-gage  muck  cars  standing  on  tracks 
at  the  sub-grade  below.  Muck  from_the  advance  heading 
was  taken  into  the  pioneer  tunnel  through  the  first  cross  cut 
to  the  rear  and  then  followed  the  same  route  as  the  material 
from  the  pioneer  heading. 

The  enlargement  of  the  tunnel  to  full  size  was  accom- 
plished by  shooting  holes  drilled  radially  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  tunnel.  Twenty-six  holes 
were  drilled  in  each  plane  using  a  drill  mounted  on  a 
column  as  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  photographs. 
In  the  earlier  work  on  the  tunnel  a  complete  ring  of  these 
holes  were  drilled  every  six  feet  along  the  tunnel,  but  when 
the  price  of  explosives  advanced  materially  it  was  decided 
to  drill  the  holes  at  intervals  of  five  feet  instead  of  six  and 
to  use  less  explosive.  This  proved  so  much  more  economical 
that  the  practice  was  continued  until  the  work  was  finished. 

The  enlargement  was  carried  on  progressively  from  the 
two  portals.  As  many  as  fifteen  drills  were  used  for  this 
puipose  at  one  time.  This  work  was  kept  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  the  shooting  and  mucking  so  ihat  the  air  and 
vater  lines  could  be  conducted  mtc  a  cross  cut  and  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  blasting.  The  mile  of  advance 
heading  between  the  ends  of  the  last  cross  cuts  from  the 
pioneer  tunnels  was  drilled  for  enlargement  complete  be- 
fore any  shooting  was  done  within  those  limits. 

The  shooting  was  done  as  far  as  possible  in  advance  of 
the  shovel  that  removed  the  muck,  being  discontinued  when 
the  section  became  completely  choked  with  muck.  The  holes 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  section  were  shot  in  advance  of 
those  in  the  upper  half.  It  was  necessary  to  have  the  shovels 
clear  out  all  of  the  muck  before  starting  another  series  of 
shots  because  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  next  to  the  face  was 
frequently  left  high  by  the  blast.  It  was  necessary  to  cor- 
rect this  before  proceeding  by  loading  a  few  extra  holes 
drilled  in  from  the  face  by  jack  hammers. 

Plant  and  Equipment 

Complete  construction  camps  were  erected  at  each  portal. 
These  included  power  plants  for  the  supply  of  compressei^i 
air,  water  and  electric  lights,  and  heat  for  the  camp  build- 
■ngs  in  winter  time.  Each  power  plant  contained  three 
compressors,  having  a  combined  capacity  of  4,500  cu.  ft. 
of  free  air  per  minute  working  to  a  pressure  of  125  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  to  supply  air  to  the  drills.  Two  high-pressure  com- 
pressors were  also  installed,  having  a  combined  capacity  of 
1,500  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  to  a  pressure  of  1,100 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  use  in  compressed  air  locomotives.  Steam 
was  supplied  by  five  150-h.p.  return-tube  boilers. 

P'our  Porter  compressed  air  locomotives  were  used  at  each 
end  of  the  tunnel.  At  the  west  end,  where  the  material 
was  hauled  up  hill,  three  15-ton  standard-gage  locomotives 
were  employed  in  handling  12  cu.  yd.  Western  steel  air- 
operated  dump  cars.  These  cars  were  loaded  by  a  steam 
shovel  with  the  muck  from  the  enlargement  of  the  tunnel 
and  with  the  material  dumped  from  the  heading  cars.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  tunnel  where  the  loads  travelled  down 
hill  three  10-ton  locomotives  were  used  in  similar  service. 
In  each  pioneer  tunnel  a  5-ton  air  locomotive  was  used  on 
an  18-in.  gage  track  to  haul  small  muck  cars  from  the 
headings,  but  these  locomotives  were  supplemented  to  a 
large   extent    by   mules.      Ingersol-Leyner   drills    were    first 
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ust'd    in    l)()tli    lu-ailini;    ami    in    the   cnlargcnunt,    ami    later 
Da'adiKUifilit  tirills  were  eniploved. 

Another  jjurpose  for  which  the  pioneer  tunnels  proved 
aset'ul  was  lor  the  delivery  of  air  for  ventilating  the  tunnel. 
The  air,  supi>lied  i)y  a  C'onnersville  ventilating  fan  having 
a  capacity  of  .\000  cu.  ft.  i)er  minute,  wa.s  carried  back  to 
tile  most  remote  cross  cut  through  which  the  air  could  be 
conducted  and  secure  circulation  back  through  the  main 
tunnel.  \'entilation  in  the  blind  ends  of  the  advance  and 
pioneer  heailings  was  furnished  by  auxiliary  fans  set  up 
in  the  pioneer  tunnel  to  exhaust  air  from  the  headings 
through  a  12-in.  wood  stave  pipe. 

Pko(;ki:ss  and  Rkcords 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  was  let 
on  July  1,  iyi,>,  on  a  percentage  basis,  with  the  date  of 
completion  set  for  January  1,  1917.  An  allowance  of  one 
day  was  made  for  every  10  ft.  of  soft  ground  encountered, 
and  as  there  was  1,660  ft.  of  such  ground,  the  date  for  the 
completion  of  the  tunnel  was  virtually  set  ahead  to  June 
1,  1917.  The  contract  provided  a  bonus  in  case  the  work 
was  done  at  a  cost  less  than  it  would  have  cost  at  the 
unit  prices  which  the  contractors  had  tendered.  A  value 
was  also  placed  on  each  day  that  the  tunnel  would  be 
completed  in  advance  of  the  date  fixed.  The  contractor 
in  turn  established  a  bonus  system  of  payment  for  the  men 
which  applied  to  all  classes  of  labor  in  which  additional 
effort  could  inlluence  the  rate  of  progress. 

In  the  headings  the  gang  was  the  unit.  Payment  was 
based   on   a   combination  of  day  rate,  piece  work  rate   and 


Meeting  of  the  Shovels 

bonus.  In  addition  to  a  day's  wage,  each  man  received  a 
specified  portion  of  a  piece  work  payment  given  to  the 
gang  as  a  whole  for  the  number  of  lineal  feet  of  heading 
completed.  This  piece  work  rate  was  $2  per  foot  in  the 
advance  heading  and  $1.50  per  foot  in  the  pioneer  heading. 
In  any  month  in  which  the  total  lineal  feet  of  heading  com- 
pleted by  the  gang  exceeded  450  ft.,  it  received  additional 
compensation  equal  to  $5  for  each  foot  that  the  total 
progress  exceeded  450  ft.  The  above  rates  were  based  on 
tunneling  in  schist,  all  quartz  or  quartzite  encountered  being 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  one  foot  of  quartzite  equal  to 
\y2  ft.  of  chist. 

For  the  drilling  in  the  enlargement,  drillers  were  paid 
$3.20  per  eight-hour  shift  and  helpers  $2.80.  On  the  basis 
of  64  ft.  of  hole  as  a  day's  work,  drillers  received  $.05  and 


lR'lj)ers  $.03  for  each  foot  in  excess  of  that  amount  com- 
pleted in  each  shift.  In  the  case  of  the  steam  shovel  work 
for  the  removal  of  the  muck  from  the  enlargement  750  ft. 
of  tunnel  was  established  as  a  standard  month's  i>evform- 
ance  with  a  bonus  to  the  shovel  and  train  crews  for  each, 
foot  of  excess  completed  per  month. 

In  general  this  system  was  very  successful  in  securing  the 
maximum  effort  from  the  men.  The  gang  system  was  nO' 
less  successful  than  the  payment  of  individual  premiums,  as 
the  members  of  the  gangs  took  it  upon  themselves  to  elimi- 
nate any  lazy  or  incompetent  men  who  were  holding  back 
the  gang  output. 

The  maximum  progress  in  the  pioneer  tunnel  was  932 
ft.,  and  was  obtained  in  the  west  heading  in  the  month  of 
January,  1915.  The  shovel  work,  which  governed  the  rate 
of  speed  in  the  enlargement,  was  gradually  increased  until 
an  average  rate  of  30  ft.  per  day  per  shovel  was  maintained 
for   three  months.     On   the   basis   of   two   shovels,   this   is 
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Section  Through  the  Ventilating  Plant 

equivalent  to  the  completion   of   four  miles   of  tunnel  per 
year.     The  west  shovel,   where  the   trains   worked   against 
the  adverse  grade,  made  better  progress  than  the  east  shovel. 
The  former  finished   1,030   ft.   in  March,    1916,    1,000   ft 
in  April  and  986  ft.  in  May. 

The  east  pioneer  heading  was  started  on  August  4,  1913, 
and  was  completed  on  July  26,  1915,  a  distance  of  10,740' 
ft.,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  15  ft.  per  day.  The  west 
pioneer  heading  was  started  May  8,  1914,  and  completed 
on  July  25,  1915,  a  distance  of  8,870  ft.  at  an  average 
rate  of  20  ft.  per  day.  Work  on  the  full  section  was  started 
on  the  east  end  January  15,  1914,  and  on  the  west  end  on. 
June  18.  The  work  in  the  earth  section  was  slow  and  it 
was  not  possible  to  start  regular  advance  headings  in  the 
rock  in  the  east  end  until  April  26,  1914,  and  in  the  west 
end  until  August  4,  1914.  These  headings  met  in  the  center 
of  the  tunnel  on  December  19,  1915,  although  there  still 
remained  268  it.  of  center  heading  to  connect  up  in  the 
east  half  of  the  tunnel  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cross  cuts. 
This  was  finally  holed  through  January  2,  1916.  The 
east  shovel  started  July  26,  1914,  and  the  west  shovel  No- 
vember 30,  1914.  They  came  together  in  the  tunnel  on  July 
7,  1916. 

The  Concrete  Lizsting 

The  tunnel  was  provided  with  a  concrete  lining  for  a 
total  distance  of  7,837  ft.  About  1,200  ft.  of  this  was  for 
the  timbered  loose  rock  section  at  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel, 
and  the  remaining  portion  for  those  sections  of  the  tunnel 
where  the  rock  was  of  the  character  requiring  covering,  as 
explained  previously.  The  lining  extended  in  from  the  west 
portal  for  a  distance  of  5,917  ft.,  and  from  the  east  portal 
1,305  ft.  Six  intermediate  points  required  an  aggregate  of 
615  ft.  of  lining.  The  inside  contour  of  the  lining  is  the 
same  in  both  the  rock  and  the  timbered  sections,  no  invert 
being  used  in  either  case.     A  simple  wall  footing  was  set 
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to  sub-grade  with  a  6 -in.  offset  from  the  neatwork  line 
on  the  inside.  In  the  timbered  portion  and  in  the  bad 
rock  section  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  lining  is  2  ft. 
6  in.  Where  the  rock  was  found  to  be  in  better  condition 
a  minimum  thickness  of  15  in.  was  permitted  in  the  side 
walls.  Where  overbreaks  in  the  rocks  gave  a  distance  be- 
tween the  neat  face  of  the  lining  and  the  rock  much  in  ex- 
cess of  the  allowable  minimum  thickness,  the  lining  was 
concreted  to  standard  thickness  with  an  outside  form  which 
was  not  recovered  and  the  space  between  the  form  and  the 
rock  was  backfilled  with  muck  and  debris  to  the  level  of 
the  springing  line.  Above  that  level  the  space  was  packed 
with  cord  wood.  Payment  for  the  lining  work  done  by  a 
sub-contractor  was  on  the  basis  of  separate  unit  prices  for 
concrete,  back-filling  and  cord  wood  packing,  the  relative 
thicknesses  of  concrete  and  back-filling  or  packing  spaces 
being  determined  by  the  inspector.  Based  on  the  quanti- 
ties for  2,500  ft.  of  rock  section,  the  average  quantities  per 
lineal  foot  of  lining  were  4.38  cubic  yards  of  concrete, 
'0.544  cords  of  wood  packing  and  0.379  cubic  yards  of  rock 
filling. 

In  the  rock  section  the  arch  was  reinforced  with  ^-in. 
circumferential  rods  placed  concentrically  12  in.  center  to 
center.  One-half  inch  longitudinal  rods  were  placed  2  ft. 
-6  in.  center  to  center.  Dowels  united  the  side  walls  to  the 
arch.  The  lining  of  the  timbered  section  was  reinforced 
throughout  with  j^-in.  circumferential  rods  12  in.  center  to 
•center,  adjacent  to  both  faces  of  the  lining.  The  longi- 
tudinal rods  are  the  same  as  in  the  rock  portion. 

The  forms  consisted  of  timber  ribs  placed  4  ft.  center 
to  center  and  16 -ft.  lagging  assembled  in  widths  of  3  ft. 
by  means  of  cleats  except  that  for  the  keying  of  the  arch, 
4-ft.  lagging  was  used  for  a  width  of  2  ft.  6  in.  at  the  crown 
lo  pennit  placing  it  in  short  sections  as  the  concrete  was 
shoveled  and  rammed  into  place  to  key  the  arch.  The 
arch  ribs  were  secured  in  place  by  anchor  bolts  set  in  the 
rock,  24  being  used  for  each  16  ft.  of  the  tunnel.  Wires 
from  these  bolts  were  secured  to  lines  of  6-in.  by  8-in. 
■wales. 

All  of  the  lining  at  the  east  end  and  2,300  ft.  at  the 
west  end  of  the  tunnel  was  put  in  place  from  mixing  plants 
located  outside  of  the  tunnel.  The  remainder  of  the  lining 
was  concreted  from  a  mixer  plant  on  cars  that  was  moved 
from  point  to  point  as  the  work  progressed.  The  mechanical 
features  of  this  plant  included  only  the  mixing  and  de- 
livering of  the  materials  to  and  from  the  mixer.  The  con- 
crete was  placed  by  hand  from  a  platform  supported  by  the 
form  work  at  a  level  of  15  ft.  8  in.  above  sub-grade. 

The  mixing  plant  consisted  of  three  distinct  features,  the 
hopper  cars,  the  mixer  car  and  the  incline  car.  The  hopper 
cars  supplied  the  gravel  which  was  deposited  in  a  small 
car  running  on  a  track  on  the  floor  of  the  cars  underneath 
the  hoppers.  This  gravel  car  carried  the  material  to  the 
mixer  car  which  contained  a  complete  plant  for  the  pro- 
portioning, mixing  and  discharging  of  the  concrete.  The 
purpose  of  the  incline  car,  which  consisted  of  a  flat  car  upon 
which  an  inclined  track  had  been  built,  was  to  transfer  a 
concrete  buggy  with  its  load  of  concrete  from  the  track  level 
to  a  track  on  the  elevated  platform  supported  by  the  forms 
as  described  above.  Both  concrete  and  material  cars  were 
operated  by  cables  from  the  drums  of  hoisting  engines  lo- 
cated on  the  mixer  car. 

To  facilitate  the  deliver}'  of  concrete  a  32-ft.  length  of 
traveling  platform  supported  on  trucks  was  installed  on  the 
fixed  platform  and  moved  along  on  the  latter  as  the  work 
progressed.  This  supplementary  platform  was  equipped 
with  a  track  on  the  center  line  elevated  about  3  ft.  save 
for  an  incline  at  one  end  to  connect  with  the  track  on  the 
platform  proper.  Along  each  side  of  this  track  and  ex- 
tending to  the  side  walls,  inclined  aprons  were  installed 
•  on  which  the  concrete,  dumped  from  the  cars,  was  scraped 


into  the  side  wall  forms,  or  picked  up  in  shovels  to  be 
thrown  back  on  the  arch  forms. 

Ordinarily  the  concrete  crew  worked  a  single  10-hour 
shift  during  the  day  time.  Night  work  consisted  of  back- 
filling and  packing,  carpenter  work  on  the  forms  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  mixing  plant  for  the  next  day's  run.  A  day's 
supply  of  cement  was  piled  on  the  roof  of  the  concrete 
car.  Forms  for  400  ft.  of  tunnel  were  usually  in  place  at 
one  time  and  48  ft.  of  completed  side  wall  was  kept  in  ad- 
vance of  the  arch  to  permit  the  erection  of  arch  centers. 

Sixteen  men  were  commonly  employed  on  the  platforms 
I  to  deposit  the  concrete.  Work  was  concentrated  on  an  arch 
section,  placing  the  lagging  as  the  level  of  the  concrete  rose. 
As  the  crown  was  closed  up  and  the  work  slowed  down  the 
concrete  could  not  be  placed  as  fast  as  the  mixer  could 
furnish  it.  Consequently,  a  portion  of  the  crew  was  di- 
verted to  place  the  surplus  concrete  in  the  side  walls,  while 
the  remaining  force  completed  the  keying  of  the  arch.  The 
crew  on  the  mixing  plant  consisted  of  15  or  16  men.  In 
the  absence  of  traffic  in  the  tunnel  it  was  possible  to  carry 
on  this  work  to  good  advantage  and  the  progress  was  rapid. 
In  ten  consecutive  days  an  average  of  200  cu.  yd.  of  con- 
crete was  placed  per  shift. 

The  Ventilating  System 

A  decision  to  operate  through  the  tunnel  with  steam 
power  implied  the  installation  of  a  high-power  ventilating 
plant.  This  has  been  provided  at  the  up  grade  or  west 
portal  to  force  air  against  the  ascending  trains,  thereby 
blowing  the  smoke  back  over  the  train.  It  is  not  used  for 
trains  descending  the  grade.  A  duplicate  plant  is  provided, 
consisting  of  two  Multi-blade  fans  furnished  by  the  B.  F. 
Sturdivant  Company,  Gait,  Ont.  These  have  fans  12  ft. 
3  in.  in  diameter  by  8  ft.  3  in.  wide,  capable  of  delivering 
together  700,000  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  at  a  tem- 
perature of  70  deg.  F.  They  have  J^s-in.  housings  and  two 
ring-oiled  self-alining  bearings.  Power  is  supplied  by  two 
4-cylinder,  4-cycle,  500-h.p.  Diesel  engines  manufactured 
])y  Mcintosh  and  Seymour,  Auburn,  New  York.  Each 
engine  weighs  156,000  lb.  and  operates  at  190  r.p.m. 

The  engines  are  direct-connected  to  the  fans  and  to  a 
three-stage  air  compressor,  compressing  to  from  850  to  900 
lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  supplying  air  to  two  receivers  of  11  cu. 
ft.  capacity  each.  This  air  is  used  to  start  the  engines 
which  operate  on  a  cylinder  compression  of  460  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  An  auxiliary  air  storage  bottle  of  3  cu.  ft.  capacity 
is  provided  for  the  injector  equalizer.  These  engines  burn 
California  crude  oil,  the  same  as  is  used  on  locomotives 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  between  Field  and  Vancouver. 

Track  Work 

The  laying  of  the  permanent  track  in  the  tunnel  was 
simplified  by  the  presence  of  the  contractor's  standard  gage 
track  throughout  the  entire  length.  Tunnel  rock  was  found 
unsuitable  for  use  as  ballast,  so  a  pit-run  gravel  from  Revel- 
stoke,  43  miles  west  of  the  tunnel,  was  used.  This  was 
delivered  in  Hart  ballast  cars,  and  was  handled  into  the 
tunnel  from  the  uphill  and  by  compressed  air  locomotives  in 
two  to  six-car  trains,  the  loads  going  down  hill  and  being 
plowed  off  in  the  same  direction.  The  ties  and  rails  were 
handled  in  the  same  manner.  All  work  was  done  by  the 
contractor  with  a  gang  of  about  100  men.  Drainage  of  the 
road  bed  is  afforded  by  an  8-in.  tile  drain  located  on  the 
center  line  between  tracks  at  sub-grade. 

Auxiliary  facilities  in  the  tunnel  include  refuges  in  the 
sidewalls  at  intervals  of  one-quarter  mile  and  a  telephone 
every  half  mile.  The  tunnel  telephone  line  and  a  1^4 -in. 
cable  for  the  regular  telephone  and  telegraph  circuits  are 
carried  in  a  wooden  duct  buried  in  the  ballast  on  the  center 
line  between  tracks. 

A  turntable  is  provided  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  to  re- 
place the  turntable   formerly  in   service  at  the  old   summit 
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at  Rogers  Tass.  Tlio  heavy  snowfall  in  this  region  intro- 
duces a  prol)leni  in  conneetion  with  these  turntables  which 
was  solved  at  the  east  portal  l)y  i)lacing  the  turntable  on  a 
high  i)ier,  and  at  the  west  portal  l)y  covering  it  with  a  steel 
frame  house  taken  from  the  tunUal)le  at  Rogers  Pass. 

The  construction  of  the  tunnel  and  the  grade  and  line 
revisions  of  the  approaches  was  under  the  direction  of  J.  G. 
Sullivan,  chief  engineer  of  the  western  lines  of  the  Canadian 
racific,  and  A.  W.  James,  engineer  of  construction  with  II. 
G.  Barber,  as  assistant  engineer.  The  general  contractor 
was  Foley  Bros.,  Welch  &  Stewart,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Bates 
&  Rogers,  Chicago,  were  the  sub-contractors  for  the  tunnel 
lining.  A.  C.  Denis,  an  officer  of  tlie  general  contractor, 
collaborated  with  Mr.  Sullivan  in  devising  the  method  u.<^ed 
in  driving  the  tunnel.  The  former  originated  the  idea  of 
the  pioneer  tunnel  and  the  latter  proposed  the  use  of  the 
pennitted  the  shooting  for  the  entire  enlargement  at  one 
advance  heading  in  the  center  of  the  main  tunnel,  which 
operation. 


THE  CHILLED  IRON  CAR  WHEEL* 

By    George    W.    Lyndon 

Presitlent,  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car 
Wheels,  Chicago. 

The  importance  of  the  chilled  iron  car  wheel  to  the  trans- 
portation world  is  not  fully  recognized  by  the  general  public. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  that  for  the 
year  ended  June  JO,  1914,  there  were  2,450,356  railway 
ow^ned  cars  in  ser\'ice,  which  with  approximately  225,000 
cars  in  the  service  of  the  private  car  lines,  gives  a  total  of 
2,675,356  freight  cars.  These  cars  carried  approximately 
288,319,890,21^0  tons  of  freight  one  mile,  which,  with  363,- 
402,465,012  ton  miles  for  the  weight  of  the  cars,  gives  a  total 
ton-mile  wheel  load  of  651.722,355,222. 

An  analysis  of  the  rolling  stock  will  show  that  95  per 
cent  of  all  freight  cars  are  equipped  with  the  chilled  iron 
wheel;  therefore,  we  have  in  commercial  freight  car  service 
and  company  ser^'ice  and  private  car  lines  in  the  United 
States  alone  about  20,332,705  chilled  iron  wheels.  Adding 
to  this  the  chilled  iron  wheels  under  passenger  cars,  engine 
tenders  and  street  car  lines,  the  number  of  chilled  iron 
wheels  running  today  may  be  conservatively  estimated  as 
about  25,000,000.  This  represents  8,000,000  tons  of  metal, 
which  at  an  initial  cost  of  $25  per  ton  amounts  to  $200,- 
000,000.  Figuring  the  scrap  value  at  $15  per  ton,  the  net 
cost  is  $120,000,000.  To  replace  these,  25,000,000  chilled 
iron  wheels  upon  the  basis  of  2,500,000  annual  renewals 
would  require  ten  years.  Thus,  800,000  tons  of  metal  are 
used  annually  to  provide  for  2,500,000  wheel  renewals.  The 
association  which  I  represent  is  made  up  of  25  manufacturers 
operating  50  plants  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
representing  millions  of  invested  capital  and  having  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  20,000  car  wheels  per  day. 

Increases  in  Car  Capacity  and  Wheel  Weights 

A  33  inch,  525  lb.  chilled  iron  wheel  of  the  Washburn 
type  became  standard  soon  after  the  year  1850  for  10-ton 
freight  cars  and  also  for  passenger  cars.  Cars  of  this 
capacity  remained  standard  for  about  30  years.  Under  the 
conditions  of  light  wheel  loads,  small  flange  pressures,  slow- 
speeds,  low  annual  mileage,  which  prevailed  during  that  time, 
the  wheels  would  last  the  entire  life  of  the  car.  Wheel  mile- 
age obtained  under  such  circumstances  is  sometimes  erron- 
eously used  to  indicate  the  superior  service  of  wheels  manu- 
factured at  that  time.  The  ton  mileage,  which  is  the  true 
basis  for  comparison,  w-as  extremely  low  as  compared  with 
wheel  performance  at  the  present  time. 

The   30-ton   car,    introduced   in    1885,   was   the  heaviest 
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I  ajjacity  car  on  an)'  railroad  during  the  time  of  the  World's 
Columbian  E.vposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.  Its  growth  was 
very  rapid  on  all  railroads.  A  chilled  iron  wheel  weighing 
oOO  II).  was  u.sed  under  cars  of  this  capacity  and  was 
recommended  as  standard  in  1904  by  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association.  It  was  later  modified  and  the  weight  in- 
crea.sed  to  625  11).  in  the  year  1909,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  our  association.  It  was  not  long  before  the  40-ton 
and  5()-ton  car  were  developed  for  the  coal  carrying  trade 
and  found  to  l)e  so  satisfactory  that  cars  of  lighter  capacity 
teased  to  be  l)uilt  for  this  service.  The  700-lb.  wheel 
was  u.sed  under  50-ton  cars  and  was  recommended  as  stand- 
(lard  in  1904  by  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  but  afterwards, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  our  association,  the  weight  was 
raised  to  725  lb.,  and  made  standard  in  the  year  1909. 
During  the  time  intervening  a  new  wheel  was  introduced  of 
tlie  rolled  steel  type  and  the  steel  wheel  substituted  for  the 
700-11).  chilled  iron  wheel  weighed  a  minimum  of  750  lb. 

Cars  of   70-ton  capacity  have  already  proven  successful 
from  every  standpoint  and  are  being  made  in  comparatively  ' 
large  numbers  at  the  present  time. 

Since  the  year  1875  the  weight  of  the  car  structure  has 
increased  from  18,000  lb.  to  as  high  as  65,000  lb., 
or  260  per  cent  increase.  The  weight  of  rail  has  increased 
from  50  lb.  to  as  high  as  125  lb.,  or  150  per  cent. 
The  axle  has  increased  from  350  lb.  to  1,070  lb.,  or 
200  per  cent.  The  weight  of  the  wheel  has  increased  from 
525  lb.  to  725  lb.,  or  38  per  cent.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  wheel  is  much  less  than 
that  for  any  other  part  of  the  car,  and  while  the  carrying 
capacity  has  increased  from  10  tons  to  70  tons,  or  600  per 
cent,  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  M.  C.  B.  standard  wheel  has 
increased  only  38  per  cent.  The  ton-miles  per  annum  of  the 
present  70-ton  car  is  approximately  20  times  that  of  the 
10-ton  car,  which  indicates  the  greater  service  given  by  the- 
present  wheel  than  was  secured  from  any  wheel  during  the 
pioneer  days.  It  also  plainly  shows  that  the  mere  comparison 
of  mileage  is  of  no  value  unless  the  load  carried  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  Flange 

There  is  one  part  of  the  wheel  that  has  received  scant 
consideration  and  that  is  the  flange.  During  all  the  reniark- 
aljle  railroad  development  the  space  between  the  running  rail 
and  the  guard  rail  has  remained  fixed  at  1^)4  inches.  The 
chilled  iron  wheel  manufacturers  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  secure  a  stronger  flange  and  have  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  3-16  inch  can  be  added  to  the  thickness  of  the  present 
M.  C.  B.  flange  by  mounting  each  wheel  3-32  inch  closer 
to  the  rail  and  still  maintain  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
standard  throat  to  back  of  flange  dimension  of  4  feet  6  29-64 
inches.  This  insures  that  the  relation  of  the  back  of  the 
flange  to  guard  rail  remains  the  same  as  at  present  and  no 
change  in  track  clearance  is  required.  We  have  received  the 
approval  of  our  plan  from  a  special  committee  who  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  through  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Engineering  Association. 

Under  the  10-ton  car,  the  weight  of  which  was  about  equal 
to  its  capacity,  the  load  carried  per  wheel  was  approximately 
5,000  lb.,  which  would  require  about  4,000-lb.  flange 
pressure  to  change  the  direction  of  the  truck  in  engaging 
curves.  Under  the  70-ton  car  the  load  per  wheel  has 
increased  to  25,000  lb.,  which  requires  almost  20,000 
lb.  flange  pressure  to  change  the  direction  of  the  truck; 
therefore,  the  flange  thrust  has  increased  400  per  cent  on 
account  of  the  increased  load,  which  is  further  augmented 
by  the  high  speed  of  modern  freight  trains.  Under  present 
conditions  of  operation,  considering  the  increased  load  and 
speed,  the  thrust  on  the  flange  including  impact  is  at  least 
10  times  greater  than  under  the  old  10-ton  car;  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  increased  duty  has  not  been  provided  for. 
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Tests  made  at  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  stresses  to  which  the  wheel  is  subjected  in 
pressing  it  onto  the  axle  and  under  service  conditions,  have 
shown  that  when  a  wheel  is  pressed  on  an  axle  a  compressive 
stress  is  developed  radially  and  a  tensile  stress  circumferen- 
cially;  that  the  plate  must  carry  the  load  which  produces  a 
combination  of  stresses  resulting  in  a  wheel  slightly  ellip- 
tical; that  on  descending  grades  the  heat  generated  by  the 
brake  shoe,  which  is  a  factor  of  load,  grade  and  speed, 
causes  a  tensile  stress  in  a  radial  direction  in  opposition  to 
the  compressive  stress  which  was  developed  while  pressing 
the  wheel  on  the  axle,  and  that  the  heavy  flange  thrust  causes 
a  bending  action  in  the  plate,  which  intensifies  the  tensile 
stress  developed  by  the  heat  in  the  front  plate  and  the  com- 
pressive stress  in  the  back  plate  developed  v/hile  pressing  on 
the  axle. 

The  ratio  between  these  stresses  developed  in  the  70-ton 
car  as  compared  to  the  10-ton  car  is  much  greater  than  that 
indicated  by  the  mere  increase  in  carr\-ing  capacity.  The 
heaviest  stress  developed  is  probably  that  caused  by  the 
sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  tread  of  the  wheel 
from  brake  shoe  application  on  descending  grades. 

Recoimmendations 

Our  association  believes  that  due  to  the  general  conditions 
confronting  us  today  and  considering  the  safety  factor  of 
operation  that  three  designs  of  wheels,  viz:  675  lb.,  750 
lb.  and  850  lb.  (with  3-16-in.  increase  in  flange)  for  30-ton, 
50-ton  and  70-ton  cars,  respectively,  would,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, solve  our  present  troubles  and  our  recommendations 
would  be: 

675  lb.  wheel  for  cars  having  a  maximum  gross  load  of  112,000  lb. 
750  lb.  wheel  for  cars  having  a  maximum  gross  load  of  161,000  lb. 
850  lb.  wheel   for  cars  having  a  maximum  gross  load  of   210,000  lb. 

Cost 

The  8,000,000  tons  of  chilled  iron  wheels  running  today 
possess  a  higher  relative  market  value  when  worn  out, 
based  upon  their  first  cost,  than  is  usual  with  other  com- 
modities purchased  by  the  railroads.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  chilled  iron  wheels  have  been  sold  at  a  differential  of  $10 
per  ton,  which  represents  the  difference  between  the  original 
selling  price  and  the  scrap  value  of  the  old  worn-out  wheels, 
and  this  $10  per  ton  differential  represents  the  cost  of 
reconverting  the  old  wheel  into  a  new  one  plus  the  neces- 
sary labor,  plus  the  price  of  the  new  material  and  the  profit 
of  the  manufacturer.  About  30  per  cent  of  all  wheels  sold 
are  removed  by  foreign  lines  and  the  price  paid  for  these 
removals  is  fixed  by  the  printed  interchange  rules  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  as  follows: 

Chilled  Iron  Steel 

Nevr   value,   each $9,00  $19.50 

Scrap  value,   each 4.75  4.50 

Net    cost    $4.25  $15.00 

Cost    of    removing    from    and    replacing    in    trucks, 
per    pair    2.25,    each 1.12  1.12 

Cost    under    car,    each $5.37  $16.12 

Cost    of   two    turnings 3.25 

Total    cost    of    wheel    service,    each $5.37  $19.37 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  cost  for  wheel  service  for 
other  types  of  wheels  is  about  four  times  that  of  the  chilled 
iron  wheel  and  upon  this  basis  of  comparison  any  substi- 
tute must  yield  four  times  the  mileage  or  time  service  in  order 
to  equalize  the  cost. 

Chilled  iron  wheels  sold  at  a  differential  of  $10  per  ton 
makes  the  net  cost  of  the  three  Master  Car  Builders'  stand- 
ards as  follows: 

625  pounds  MCB  Wheel  for  30  ton  cars — $3.12 
675  pounds  MCB  Wheel  for  40  ton  cars—  3.37 
725   pounds   MCB   Wheel   for    50   ton   cars—  3.62 

All  chilled  iron  wheels,  unlike  other  types,  are  guaran- 
teed for  a  minimum  service.  The  cost  per  year  with  the 
guarantee  is  as  follows: 


Maximum  net  cost  of  625  lb.   MCB   wheel  guaranteed  for  6  years — 52  cents 

per  year. 

Maximum  net  cost   of  675  lb.   MCB  wheel  guaranteed   for   5  years — 67  cents 

per  year. 

Maximum  net  cost  of  725  lb.   MCB  wheel   guaranteed  for  4  years — 90  cents 

per  year. 

Any  wheel  that  is  sold  for  $20  will  cost  the  railroad,  in 
interest  charges  alone,  (figured  at  5  per  cent  per  annum) 
more  than  the  renewal  charges  of  the  chilled  iron  wheel, 
because  while  the  guaranteed  net  cost  to  the  railroads  is 
leased  upon  six,  five  and  four  years'  service  respectively,  the 
actual  service  is  often  twice  as  much.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  price  of  all  commodities  have  reached  their  high- 
est figures.  Nevertheless,  the  price  of  the  chilled  iron  car 
wheel  has  practically  remained  constant. 

Summary 

First. — If  the  chilled  iron  wheel  has  been  inadequate  its 
deficiency  must  have  been  discovered  in  67  years  of  uni- 
versal use. 

Second. — We  have  not  yet  reached  the  capacity  of  the 
chilled  iron  car  wheel  and  today  we  have  in  service  wheels 
weighing  950  lb.,  which  are  225  lb.  heavier  than  the  heav- 
iest M.  C.  B.  standard.  These  wheels  are  carr}dng  a  burden 
of  26,500  lb.  per  wheel  and  they  have  given  such  satis- 
factory service  under  engine  tenders  of  12,000  gal.  capacity 
that  no  other  type  of  wheel  is  considered  by  the  user. 

Third. — Our  association  was  organized  in  the  year  1908 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  chilled  iron 
wheel,  and  in  the  year  1909  we  succeeded  in  having  three 
standard  patterns  adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. Previous  to  that  time  there  were  as  many  patterns 
in  use  as  there  were  manufacturers  and  some  railways  used 
special   patterns   and   manufactured   the   wheels   themselves. 

Fourth. — Through  a  close  study  of  the  actual  service  con- 
ditions of  the  chilled  iron  wheel  and  through  laboratory  tests 
we  have  found  some  conditions  of  service  that  are  not  ade- 
quately provided  for. 

Fifth. — Twenty-five  lb.  per  wheel  would  not  apprecia- 
bly increase  our  tonnage,  but  this  addition  of  metal  would 
materially  increase  the  factor  of  safety. 


INTERLOCKING  IN  THE  DALLAS  TERMINAL 

The  two  large  electro-pneumatic  interlocking  plants  in  the 
anion  terminal  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  referred  to  briefly  in  the  de- 
scription of  this  work  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  November  17,  1916,  have  now  been  in  service  long  enough 
to  afford  some  interesting  details  of  their  operation.  These 
plants  were  the  two  largest  installations  of  the  electro-pneu- 
matic type  completed  during  1916,  the  one  at  North  Junction 
having  a  103-lever  frame  with  86  operating  levers,  and  the 
one  at  South  Junction,  a  71 -lever  frame  with  56  operating 
levers.    The  plants  were  put  in  service  on  OctoJjer  1 . 

All  signal  aspects  are  in  the  upper  right  hand  quadrant 
with  a  single  blade  on  each  mast.  The  first  inbound  home 
signal  and  the  last  outbound  home  signal  in  each  route  are 
three-position,  the  90-deg.  position  being  provided  only  for 
high  speed  routes.  All  other  signals,  except  the  three-position 
automatic  distant  signals,  operate  in  two  positions  only,  giv- 
ing stop  and  caution  indications.  All  high  (three-position) 
home  signals  are  semi-automatic,  with  stick  circuits;  the  ar- 
rangement being  such  that  after  a  train  has  passed  out  of  the 
first  track  section  in  the  route  the  signal  for  that  section  may 
again  be  operated,  but  only  to  the  45-deg.  position  until  the 
train  has  entirely  cleared  the  route. 

The  first  inbound  home  signal  in  each  route  is  equipped 
with  approach  locking.  The  levers  for  those  signals  which 
are  not  provided  with  approach  locking  are  equipped  with 
mercury  time  releases  so  that  a  certain  time  interval  must 
elapse  after  a  signal  has  gone  to  the  stop  position  before  its 
lever  can  be  placed  in  the  full  normal  position,  so  releasing 
the  governed  switches.     Electric  locking  of  the  switch  levers 
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is  accomplished  by  means  of  indication  locks,  no  special 
electric  locks  being  used.  The  interlocking  machines  are 
equipped  with  lever  liglits  on  all  switih  levers,  which  are 
lighted  only  when  the  swilcii  lever  is  electrically  unlocked. 
A  comj)lete  .>^chenie  of  sectional  route  locking  is  used,  recjuir- 
ing  a  total  of  208  relays  in  the  north  tower,  and  115  in  the 
south  tower. 

The  terminal  company's  power  lumse  built  in  connection 
with  the  station,  suj)plies  the  electric  current  and  compressed 
air  for  operating  the  interlocking  plants;  and  there  is  an 
emergency  connection  to  the  city  power  supply.  Three-phase, 
60-cycle  current,  at  2,400  volts  is  delivered  to  a  bank  of  three 
7^'j-kv.a.,  single-phase  transformers  in  each  tower  which  de- 
liver 220-volt  current  for  the  a.  c.  supply  to  the  plant  as  well 
as  110-voll  current  for  power  and  for  yard  lighting.  Motor- 
generator  sets  receiving  the  220-volt  a.  c.  current  deliver 
direct  current  at  voltages  varying  from  15  to  30  volts  to  sets 
of  10  cells  each  of  450-a.h.,  Edison  alkaline  storage  battery. 
These  sets  are  alternately  charged  and  discharged,  the  one  at 
the  north  tower  receiving  a  full  charge  every  six  days,  and 
the  one  at  the  south  tower  every  eight  days. 

About  325  miles  of  copper  conductor  was  used  in  the  in- 
stallation.    The  wires  are  carried  in  large  cables  from  the 
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towers  to  instrument  cases  or  relay  boxes  located  at  various 
central  points,  and  from  these  are  distributed  in  five-conductor 
and  seven-conductor  cables  to  the  various  switches  and  sig- 
nals. The  main  runs  are  carried  in  surface  boxes  of  cypress, 
except  in  crossing  under  tracks,  where  vitrified  clay  conduit 
is  used.  Wires  to  branch  lines  are  placed  in  pitch  and  laid 
in  built-up  trunking  made  in  accordance  with  the  Railway 
Signal  Association  standard.  All  wires  and  cables  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company.  The 
signal  air  line  is  two-inch  galvanized  pipe,  and  it  is  installed, 
wherever  possible,  in  the  same  box  as  the  wires  and  cables. 


Auxiliary  reservoirs  are  installed  at  frequent  intervals  in  the 
main  line,  but  none  are  provided  at  individual  switches  and 
signals.  Only  one  line  of  pipe  is  u.sed,  but  any  200-ft.  sec- 
tion can  be  cut  out  for  repairs  and  the  remainder  connected 
through  by  a  hose  connection. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  installation  is 
the  complete  indicating  and  intercommunicating  system 
which  expedites  train  movements  and  reduces  the  necessary 
operating  force  to  a  minimum.  With  these  facilities  each 
tower  is  operated  by  one  man,  except  during  one  or  two  hours 
each  day  when  a  second  man  is  recjuired  to  help  on  the 
machine  and  records.  An  illuminated  track  diagram  is  hung 
from   the   ceiling   directly   over   each   interlocking  machine, 


North  Junction,  Looking  North 

these  diagrams  being  of  steel  with  colored  track  sections  on 
a  black  background.  Each  track  section  is  equipped  with  a 
white  indicating  light  which  is  lighted  only  when  the  track 
section  is  unoccupied.  Traffic  levers  are  provided  for  the 
two  freight  tracks  between  the  north  and  south  junctions, 
enabling  the  tower  men  to  move  trains  either  way  on  either 
track.  There  is  none  of  this  check-locking  between  the 
towers  for  the  station  tracks,  but  a  complete  system  of  push 
buttons  and  lights  is  installed  on  the  illuminated  track 
diagrams  to  give  each  tower  complete  information  as  to  moves 
being  made  from  the  other  tower  into  the  station  tracks.  If 
the  north  tower  wants  to  use  track  6,  for  instance,  the  lever- 
man  pushes  button  No.  6  which  lights  a  green  light  on  track 
6  on  the  north  tower  diagram  and  a  red  light  on  the  same 
track  on  the  south  tower  diagram.  This  arrangement,  also  the 
train  starting  system,  is  proving  very  efficient  and  useful. 

The  train  starting  system  is  also  operated  by  means  of  push 
Imttons  and  lights  installed  on  the  illuminated  diagram  and 
at  the  station  platforms  and  gates.  The  system  is  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  Washington  terminal,  arrangements  being 
made  for  conductors  to  notify  the  tower  when  a  train  is  ready 
to  start.  The  tower  then  notifies  the  gateman,  and  he  in  turn 
notifies  both  the  conductor  and  the  tower  when  all  passengers 
have  entered  and  the  gate  is  closed.  The  towerman  restores 
the  system  to  normal  by  again  pushing  the  button  after  the 
train  has  left.  A  separate  circuit  is  provided  for  each  plat- 
form. In  addition  to  these  communicating  S3'stems  there  is  a 
telautograph  circuit  connecting  the  telegraph  office  with  the 
interlocking  towers,  baggage  rooms,  etc.,  for  announcing 
trains,  and  a  very  complete  system  of  automatic  telephon"- 
with  instruments  located  at  outlying  signals  and  other  im- 
portant points  throughout  the  plant. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  details  to  G.  K.  Thomas, 
assistant  signal  engineer,  Atchison,  Tbpeka  &  Santa  Fe.  All 
signal  apparatus  was  furnished  by  the  Union  Switch  and 
Signal  Co. 


General    News    Department 


G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  federal  mediator,  announced  at  New  York, 
February  8,  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  had 
settled  with  its  complaining  telegraphers.  Numerous  increases 
in  pay  were  granted.     The  settlement  holds  good  for  one  year. 

J.  E.  Long,  safety  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Government  Rail- 
ways, is  to  make  use  of  motion  pictures  in  lecturing  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  government  roads.  A  car  has  been  fitted  up  and 
the  pictures  will  be  shown  at  all  important  points  on  the  lines. 

With  the  temperature  at  20  deg.  F.  below  zero  and  a  strong 
wind  raging,  fire  broke  out  in  the  passenger  station  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  at  Brainerd,  Minn.,  on  the  night  of  February  5,  and 
completed  destroyed  the  structure,  which  was  valued  at  $27,000. 
The  second  floor  was  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  Minnesota 
&  International. 

The  United  States  Senate  on  Tuesday  voted  against  increasing 
the  postal  rates  on  magazines  and  newspapers.  An  amendment 
to  the  post  office  appropriation  bill,  making  the  increase,  was 
stricken  out  of  the  bill  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  February 
10,  on  a  point  of  order ;  and  this  week  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  its  restoration,  under  suspension  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  eft'ort  failed.  This,  apparently,  settles  the  matter 
for  the  present   session. 

The  Enid,  Ochiltree  &  Western  planned  recently  to  take  up 
that  portion  of  its  track  which  runs  between  Dalhart,  Tex.,  and 
Wilcox,  a  distance  of  13  miles;  but  the  State  secured  an  injunc- 
tion, and  under  a  decision  just  rendered  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  the  removal  of  the  track  is  forbidden.  The  railway  con- 
templated using  the  rails  in  the  construction  of  another  line  from 
Higgins,  Lipscomb  county,  to  Ochiltree.  Associate  Justice  Yantis, 
in  the  opinion,  said  that  to  remove  the  track  to  other  counties 
for  the  purpose  of  use  in  the  construction  of  another  road,  would 
be  illegal  under  the  statute. 

To  save  the  lives  of  deer  on  the  railroad  tracks  at  night  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  issued  orders  to  its  enginemen  that  when 
a  deer  is  seen  the  headlight  shall  be  extinguished  for  a  moment. 
The  order  was  issued  at  the  request  of  the  California  State  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  who  explained  that  deer  frequently  use 
the  tracks  in  their  migrations  at  this  time  of  the  year  from 
higher  to  lower  altitudes,  and  that  the  glare  of  the  headlight 
dazes  them  to  the  extent  that  they  are  run  down  before  they  can 
escape.  More  than  a  dozen  were  killed  by  trains  in  California 
last  month.  It  has  been  discovered  that  if  the  headlight  is  ex- 
tinguished, if  only  for  a  second,  the  animals  are  able  to  jump 
to  safety. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  making  practical  use  of  its  re- 
cent inventory  of  the  "man  power"  of  the  country,  through  the 
National  Service  Board,  by  calling  on  hundreds  of  men  capable 
of  taking  employment  on  the  railways  to  relieve  the  present  con- 
gestion of  freight.  The  difficulty  of  moving  coal,  with  other 
transportation  tangles,  has  been  found  to  be  due  largely  to  scarc- 
ity of  locomotive  enginenien  and  roundhouse  mechanics.  Through 
the  National  Service  inventory,  every  Canadian  has  been  re- 
quired to  give  details  of  his  calling  and  to  answer  the  question : 
"Are  you  willing  to  take  work  elsewhere  in  Canada  at  same  pay 
if  railway  fare  is  paid?"  To  this,  the  reply  was  usually  in  the 
affirmative.  The  National  Service  Board  found  that  thousands 
of  workmen  were  not  employed  in  lines  in  which  they  were  most 
proficient  and  useful,  and  this  was  true  of  many  hundreds  of 
railroad  men.  Some  of  these  men  are  now  being  summoned  to 
live  up  to  their  written  assurance. 

The  Webb  bill  to  permit  exporters  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
to  establish  joint  foreign  selling  agencies,  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  and  is  one  of  the  measures  on  the  administration 
legislative  program,  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  on  February  9,  with  some  amend- 
ments designed  to  make  certain  that  such  agencies  shall  not  be 
given  any  opportunity  to  violate  the  anti-trust  law  as  applied  to 
domestic  business  or  to  "artificially  and   unduly  enhance  prices 


within  the  United  States."  The  advocates  of  the  bill  are  having 
some  difficulty  in  the  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  vote.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  issued  a  statement  saying 
that  the  bill  has  reached  a  critical  stage  because  of  the  short  time 
left  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  In 
the  Senate  Democratic  caucus  Senator  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  at- 
tempted to  secure  an  agreement  for  the  attachment  of  the  bill 
to  the  revenue  bill  as  a  rider  and  failed.  The  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  a  countrywide  appeal  to  its 
affiliated  members  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  secure  a  vote  on 
the  bill. 


National  Safety  Bulletins 

The  National  Safety  Council,  whose  very  interesting  conven- 
tion at  Detroit  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1916,  page  735,  has  issued  the  first  three  of  its  proposed 
series  of  pamphlets  on  Safe  Practices.  Number  one  is  devoted 
to  ladders.  It  fills  12  large  pages  and  goes  into  minute  detail, 
with  drawings,  concerning  every  phase  of  the  construction  and 
use  of  ladders.  Ladder  accidents  resulted,  in  the  United  States, 
in  1914,  in  694  fatalities.  The  coroner  of  Cook  county,  Illinois, 
says  that  there  were  30  fatal  ladder  accidents  in  that  county  in 
12  months.  The  second  bulletin,  consisting  of  eight  pages,  deals 
with  stairs  and  stairways,  and  the  third,  of  eight  pages,  contains 
elaborate  rules  for  the  safe  management  of  boiler  rooms.  These 
bulletins,  and  other  matter  published  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  may  be  had  from  W.  H.  Cameron,  general  manager, 
208  South  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 


Pennsylvania  Pensions 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  a  change  in  the  method 
of  determining  the  amount  of  employees'  pensions,  which  will 
result  in  increased  allowances  in  a  number  of  instances.  A  mini- 
mum of  $15  a  month  will  also  be  established.  It  has  been  found 
that  in  some  cases  employees,  on  account  of  sickness  or  old  age, 
were  unable  to  make  full  time  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service, 
and  this  resulted  in  the  amount  of  the  pension  being  less  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  received.  Now,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  average  monthly  pay  of  an  employee  who  has  been  unable 
to  make  full  time,  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  during  the 
last  ten  years  will  be  divided  by  the  total  number  of  months  or 
parts  thereof  he  was  actually  engaged.  In  case  an  employee 
should  not  be  engaged  at  all  during  the  ten-year  period,  the  pay 
he  received  for  the  last  full  month,  working  under  normal  condi- 
tions, will  be  considered  his  average  pay,  under  the  new  regula- 
tion. The  pension  list  of  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  now  con- 
tains 3,673  names. 


Good  Bye  to  the  Circus  ? 

The  United  States  Circus  Corporation  is  to  give  up  traveling 
by  railroad,  and  is  to  have  100  Kelly-Springfield  motor  trucks 
of  ZYz  tons  capacity,  and  75  trailers.  An  agent  of  the  corpora- 
tion spent  eight  weeks  on  the  Mexican  border  investigating  the 
work  of  the  various  motor  truck  fleets  used  there  by  the  United 
States   army. 

The  bodies  for  the  trucks  and  trailers,  of  carved  wood  and 
decorated  in  the  brilliant  show  style,  are  being  made  in  Cincin- 
nati. The  bodies  of  the  trailers  will  be  in  three  lengths,  14, 
22  and  24  feet.  The  first  exhibition  will  be  given  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  route  for  the  summer  season  will  be  through  New  York 
and  the  New  England  states,  thence  westward.  The  work  of 
motor  trucks  in  supplying  the  punitive  expedition  in  Mexico  has 
proved  a  satisfactory  test.  Arrangement  must  be  provided  for 
quick  repairing  and  maintenance,  for  towing  disabled  trucks  to 
the  next  stand,  for  hauling  by  tractors,  on  and  off  the  soft  ground 
of  the  circus  lot.  for  strengthening  bridges,  etc.  There  may  be 
more  serious  problems ;  for  example,  the  sleep  that  performers 
may  get  in  their  trailer  "Pullmans"  bumping  over  rough  roads 
through  the  night. — New   York  Mail. 
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Hearing  on  Valuation  Protest 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  hear- 
ing for  the  taking  of  testimony  on  the  protest  of  the  Texas  Mid- 
land against  the  tentative  valuation  recently  issued  by  the  com- 
mission, to  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  commission  in  the  Inter- 
state Building,  Kansas  City,  on  March  S,  before  Examiner  J.  E. 
Benton.  At  this  hearing  testimony  will  be  taken  concerning  the 
unit  prices  fixed  by  the  engineering  report  which  are  drawn  in 
question  by  the  protest  and  on  no  other  subject.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  hearing  an  adjournment  will  be  taken  to  some 
convenient  point  on  the  Texas  Midland,  where  testimony  will  be 
taken  only  on  the  value  of  lands  and  their  classification  as  car- 
rier or  non-carrier  lands;  no  testimony  will  be  taken  as  to  the 
cost  of  condemnation  and  damages  or  of  purchase.  Testimony, 
if  any,  on  this  point  should  be  produced,  the  commission  says,  at 
the  hearing  at  Washington  on  March  19  and  all  parties,  includ- 
ing the  division  of  valuation,  are  expected  to  introduce  their 
entire  testimony  at  these  sessions  on  the  matters  covered. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  issued  its  tentative  valuation  report  on  the  property  of 
the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern.  The  Winston-Salem  Southbound 
Railway  has  filed  a  protest  against  the  commission's  tentative 
valuation    of    its    property. 


of  the  Confederacy,  there  was  prolonged  litigation  before  the 
Richmond  &  Danville  secured  undisputed  title.  The  origin  of 
this  line  is  remembered  in  many  local  traditions  and  names, 
among  them  "Tennessee  Curve,"  said  to  have  been  so  called 
because  the  grading  at  this  point  was  done  by  men  of  a  Tennessee 
regiment. 


Council  of  National  Defense 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress last  summer  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  transporta- 
tion question  and  the  organization  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  country  in  their  relation  to  military  purposes,  held  a  joint 
meeting  at  Washington  on  Monday  with  the  advisory  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  President  to  work  in  co-operation  with 
the  council  for  the  consideration  of  various  plans  for  a  mobili- 
zation of  the  nation's  resources  as  a  part  of  the  national  defense 
program.  A  large  number  of  manufacturing  companies  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  includmg  many  companies  engaged  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  railv/ay  supply  business,  have  sent  offers  to 
the  various  government  departments  to  place  their  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  on  behalf  of  the  council,  it 
was  thought  that  these  numerous  offers  afiford  an  especially 
favorable  opportunity  for  beginning  the  work  for  which  the 
council  was  created.  All  of  these  offers  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  advisory  commission,  which  has  announced  that  it  will 
hold  daily  sessions  throughout  the  week  in  making  its  study 
of  the  entire  situation.  The  council  was  created,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  act,  "for  the  co-ordination  of  industries  and 
resources  for  the  national  security  and  welfare,"  and  consists 
of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  The  advisory  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  consists  of  seven  members,  each  having  special  knowl- 
edge of  some  industry,  public  utility  or  natural  resource.  Presi- 
dent Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  represents  the 
railroad  industry  on  the  commission,  which  is  expected  to  de- 
vote special  attention  to  the  relation  of  transportation  to  national 
defense.  At  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission were  authorized  to  appoint  committees  to  take  charge 
of  various  divisions  of  the  work.  Mr.  Willard  was  appointed 
chairnian  of  a  committee  on  transportation. 


"Tennessee  Curve" 

The  Southern  Railway,  addressing  the  Confederate  veterans 
who  are  going  to  Washington  to  attend  their  annual  reunion, 
May  28,  calls  attention  to  one  stretch  of  its  road,  48  miles  in 
length,  which  was  built  by  Confederate  soldiers  and  has  re- 
mained as  perhaps  the  most  permanent  monument  of  any  work 
done  by  the  Confederacy.  This  is  the  line  between  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  and  Danville,  Va.  When  the  war  began  there  was  no 
railroad  connecting  the  Richmond  &  Danville  with  the  North 
Carolina  system  of  railroads.  The  Confederate  authorities  saw 
the  strategic  value  of  such  a  line,  and  were  able  to  bring  to 
bear  sufficient  pressure  to  overcome  the  obstacles,  which  had 
previously  stood  in  the  way  of  its  construction  owing  to  the 
rivalry  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  each  state  seeking  to 
protect  its  own  railway  interests.  The  necessary  rail  was  pro- 
cured by  tearing  up  other  tracks.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  line  was  confiscated  by  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  assets 


Lehigh  Valley  May  Electrify 

The  Lehigh  Valley  announces  that  it  is  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  electrifying  portions 
of  its  lines  through  the  anthracite  region,  including  the  Wy- 
oming division  on  the  main  line  between  Mauch  Chunk  and 
Pittston  Junction,  Pa.,  and  the  Mahanoy  and  Hazleton  division, 
which  is  a  branch  Ime  between  Penn  Haven  Junction  on  the 
main  line  and  Mount  Carmel.  The  proposed  electrification  in- 
volves 83  miles  of  double-track  main  line  and  62  miles  of  double- 
track  branch  line,  or  a  total  of  145  double-track  miles.  Based  on 
the  cost  of  similar  projects  it  is  estimated  that  the  improvement 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $10,000,000,  in- 
cluding locomotives. 

It  is  understood  that  no  definite  decision  has  been  reached  as 
yet.  The  road  is  simply  studying  the  situation  and  particular  at- 
tention, of  course,  is  being  given  to  those  sections  of  the  line 
which,  because  of  physical  and  traffic  conditions,  are  most  suit- 
able for  electrification.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  one  of  the 
sections  mentioned  includes  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  which 
has  a  population  of  about  80,000. 

The  sections  of  line  being  considered  for  electrification  are  in 
the  heart  of  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  which  means 
that  both  the  traffic  and  the  physical  conditions  of  the  road  are 
similar  to  those  on  the  electrified  division  of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern. Both  the  main  line  and  the  branch  are  characterized  by 
heavy  grades  and  curves,  and  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  consists 
of  heavy  tonnage  coal  trains  moving  in  both  directions  over  the 
main  line,  but  principally  northeast  on  the  branch.  The  general 
merchandise  freight  traffic  on  this  section  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
is  considerably  heavier  than  that  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
however,  as  it  passes  through  a  number  of  fairly  large  cities. 

Electric  power  necessary  for  operating  the  trains  will  be  ob- 
tained from  both  steam  and  hydro-electric  plants,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  power  will  be  purchased.  The  use  of  electric 
power  will  make  it  possible  to  burn  a  cheaper  grade  of  coal  in 
stationary  power  plants  than  is  required  for  steam  locomotives, 
and  a  considerable  saving  will  thus  be  effected. 

The  success  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  electrifications  has  undoubtedly  been  a  factor 
m  the  decision  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  investigate  the  desirabil- 
ity of  electrification  on  its  own  line.  W.  J.  Wilgus,  consulting 
engineer,  of  New  York,  is  making  the  investigation  for  the  rail- 
road company. 


The  Washington  Traffic  Club 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  assistant  chairman,  Railway  Executives' 
Advisory  Committee,  delivered  an  address  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Washington  Traffic  Club  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  on  the  subject  of  "Pressing  Railroad  Problems."  Mr. 
Sisson  said,  in  part: 

"There  have  been  three  important  periods  in  railroad  history. 
The  first,  that  of  construction,  from  the  date  of  the  first  railway 
in  1828  to  1875 ;  the  second,  that  of  competition  and  expansion, 
from  1875  to  1906;  the  third,  that  of  regulation,  from  1906  to 
date.  In  the  hope  that  there  may  be  before  us  a  fourth  period 
in  railroad  history,  which  will  be  one  of  co-operation  between  all 
the  various  parties  interested  in  and  dependent  upon  transporta- 
tion, the  railroads  are  attempting  to  explain  their  situation  to 
the  public,  still  holding  the  faith  that  when  the  public  clearly 
understands  the  problem,  public  co-operation  will  be  assured. 

"Too  long  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  railroads  has 
l)een  one  of  detached  criticism  and  punitive  legislation,  treating 
the  railroad  interests  as  though  they  were  something  apart  from 
itself,  from  which  it  might  properly  wring  the  last  possible  ounce 
of  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  with  eyes  fixed  solely  upon 
immediate,  local,  and  selfish  interests. 

"That  policy  could  have  but  one  effect,  which  is  today  glaringly 
apparent.  Impaired  railroad  credit,  reduced  efficiency,  and  trans- 
portation facilities  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  commerce,  are  the 
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liarvest   \vc  arc   rcai^)ing   from   tlic  sowing   i>i  llicsi-  icii  years   of 
disurdercd,  'diicn  liniiitolligeiit,  maiij-sidcd,  and  lumilivc  rcgula 
tior). 

"Today,  in  the  face  of  constantly  rising  costs  of  material  and 
labor,  with  rapidly  growing  taxes,  the  railroads  turn  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country  and  ask  them  to  consider  this  problem, 
not  in  tlie  interest  of  the  railroads,  but  in  their  own  interest — 
in  the  interest  of  commerce,  for  tiie  protection  and  development 
of  tlie  nation  and  the  nation's  business." 

Other  speakers  w  ere  Senator  Thomas  VV.  Hardwick  of  Georgia, 
who  advocated  strongly  the  centralization  of  railroad  regulation 
in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government,  and  Representatives  P. 
i'.  Campbell  of  Kansas  and  John  R.  Farr  of  Pennsylvania. 

Clearing  Snow-Covered  Tracks  by  Steam 

During  the  severe  storms  of  last  winter,  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  used  locomotives  successfully  in  clearing  snow 
and  ice  from  interlocking  plants  and  yard  switches  at  Galesburg 
and  Quincy,  111.,  by  means  of  steam.  On  one  occasion  an  en- 
gine cleaned  80  switches  in  Quincy  yard  in  about  three  hours, 
after  a  snowfall  of  one  foot.  To  have  done  this  work  by  hand 
would  have  required  the  services  of  100  men.  The  locomotives 
are  equipped  with  globe  valves  on  the  steam  dome  for  blowing 
out  the  boilers.  A  pipe  is  attached  to  this  globe  valve  and  car- 
ried along  the  top  of  the  boiler,  near  the  hand  rail,  to  the  front 
end  of  the  smoke  box,  then  down  the  front  of  the  engine  to  a 
point  about  one  foot  above  the  rail,  and  then  across  to  the  other 
rail  with  outlets  at  each  rail.  From  the  dome  down  to  the  near 
rail  a  V/iAn.  pipe  is  used,  beyond  which  a  1-in.  pipe  extends  to 
just  inside  the  further  rail,  the  smaller  pipe  being  curved  out 
at  an  angle  ranging  from  22^  to  45  deg.  In  cleaning  inter- 
locking plants  a  locomotive  equipped  with  a  50-ft.  length  of  hose 
is  used. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Exhibit 

All  available  space  in  the  Coliseum  and  Annex,  Chicago,  has 
now  been  assigned  for  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Appliances  Association  which  will  be  held  from  March  19 
to  22  inclusive,  the  week  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  Association  and  the  stated  meeting  of 
the  Railway  Signal  Association.  The  exhibit  will  be  open  from 
8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  each  day.  A  total  of  142  firms  have  con- 
tracted for  space  and  will  present  exhibits.  A  list  of  these  firms 
is  given  below : 

Adams   &   Westlake    Co.,    Chicago. 

Adams  Motor  &  Manufacturing  Co..   Cliicago. 

A.   G.   A.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Co.,   Elizabeth,   N.   J. 

Ajax   Rail  Anchor   Co.,   Chicago. 

Alger   Supply   Co.,   Chicago. 

American  Guard   Rail   Fastener   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

American   Hoist   &   Derrick  Co.,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 

American   Kron   Scale   Co.,   New   York. 

American   Railway   Bridge   &   Building  Association. 

American   Steel  S:  Wire  Co.,  Chicago. 

American  Valve   S:  Meter   Co.,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American   Vulcanized  Fibre   Co.,   Wilmington,   Del. 

Anchor   Company,   Chicago. 

.Armco   Iron   Culvert   Mfrs..   Middletown,   Ohio. 

Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co.,   New   York. 

Associated    JIfrs.   of   Malleable   Iron,    Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Automatic   Electric   Co.,    Chicago. 

Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co.,   Inc.,   Chicago. 

Barrett    Manufacturing    Co.,    New    York. 

Brach   Supply   Co.,   L.   S.,   Newark,   N.   J. 

Bethlehem   Steel   Co.,   Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Bryant  Zinc  Co.,  Chicago. 

Buda  Co.,  The,  Chicago. 

Carnegie   Steel   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Flag  &  Decorating  Co.,  The,  Chicago. 

Chicago    Malleable   Casting   Co.,   Chicago. 

Chicago    Preumatic   Tocl   Co.,   Chicago. 

Chicago   Railway   Signal  S:   Supply  Co.,   Chicago. 

Cleveland   Frog  &   Crossing  Co.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Creepcheck   Co.,   Inc.,   New    York. 

Crerar-Adams  &   Co.,   Chicago. 

Cornell    Wood    Products    Co.,    Chicago. 

Cast  Iron   Pipe   Manufacturers,   Chicago. 

Carbic   Mfg.   Co.,   Duhu'h,   Minn. 

D.   &  A.   Post  Mold  Co..  Three   Rivers,   Mich. 

Detroit   Giaphite   Co.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Paul    Dickinson,    Inc.,    Chicago. 

Dilworth-Porter   &   Co.,   Ltd.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Joseph   Dixon  Crucible   Co.,  Jersey  City,   N.  J 

Duff  Manufacturing  Co.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ThoMiiis   A.  .Edison,   Jiir..    I'.lcomlicld,   N.   J. 

Iilihon   Storage   I'.ailciy   Co.,  Or.ingc,  N.  J. 

I  lie   Electric   Storage   Battery   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

I'.kctric  Ry.  Improvement  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

EnRiiiecring  News,  New  York. 

I.ymon   Conlinuous   Crossing  Co.,   Marion,   Ohio. 

I'airbanks,    Morse   &    Co.,    Chicago. 

Fairmont  Gas  Engine  &   Railway   Molm    Car   Co.,   Fairmont,   .Minn. 

Federal   Signal  Co.,  Albany,  N.   Y. 

Fibre  Conduit  Co.,  Chicago. 

I'rictionlcss   Rail,    Boston,   Mass. 

Fowler  Conduit  Co.,  Chicago. 

General   Electric  Co.,   Schenectady,   N.    Y. 

(Jcncr.-il   Railway  Signal  Co.,  Rochestci,  N.   Y. 

W.  &  L.  E.  Gurlcy,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  New  York. 

Malfield  Rail  Joint  Mfg.  Co.,   Mac(  n,  Ga. 

Hayes   Track  Appliance   Co.,    Richmnnd,    Iiid. 

Hazard  Mfg.  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

Hocschen   Mfg.   Co.,  Omaha,   Neb. 

Hubbard   &    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Hyatt  Roller   Bearing  Co.,   Newark,   N.   J. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York. 

Jennison    Wright   Co.,   Toledo,    Ohm. 

"ll.   W.  Johns-Manville   Co.,   New   York. 

O.   F.  Jordan  Co.,   Chicago. 

Joyce-Cridland  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

Julian-Beggs  Signal   Co.,  Terre  Haute,   Ind. 

Kalamazoo   Ry.    Supply   Co.,    Kalamazoo,    Mich. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply   Co.,   Chicago. 

Kelly-Derby   Co.,   Chicago. 

Keppler   Glass   Construction,   Inc.,    New   York. 

The  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York. 

Keystone  Grinder  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kilbourne   &   Jacobs    Mfg.    Co.,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

Kueffel  &  Esser  Co.,  Chicago. 

Lackawanna    Steel    Co.,    Lackawanra,    N.    Y. 

Lehon   Co.,   Chicago. 

Louisiana  Red  Cypress  Co.,  New  Orleans,   La. 

Lufkin  Rule   Co.,   Saginaw,   Mich. 

M.  W.   Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

MacRae's   Blue   Book   Co.,   Chicago. 

Madden   Co.,    Chicago. 

C.   F.    Massey   Co.,    Chicago. 

Miller   Train   Control   Corp.,   Danville,   111. 

Morden   Frog  &   Crossing   Works,   Chicago. 

Mudge   &   Co.,   Chicago. 

National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National    Concrete    Machinery    Co.,    Madison,    Wis. 

National  Indicator  Co.,   Long  Island   City,  N.  Y. 

National   Lead   Co.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

National  Lock  Washer  Co.,  Newark,   N.  J. 

National   Malleable  Castings   Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

George  P.   Nichols  &  Bros.,  Chicago. 

Northwestern   Motor   Co.,    Eau    Claire,   Wis. 

Ogle  Construction   Co.,  Chicago. 

Okonite  Co.,  New  York. 

O'Malley    Beare    Valve    Co.,    Chicago. 

Otley   Paint   Mfg.    Co.,   Chicago. 

Page  Woven  Wire   Fence   Co.,   Monesseii,   Pa. 

P.  &  M.  Company,  Chicago. 

W.    W.    Patterson   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Pittsburgh-Des  Moines   Steel  Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Pocket  List   of   R.    R.   Officials,   New   York. 

Positive  Rail    .^nchor  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Protective   Signal   Mfg.    Co.,    Denver,    Colo. 

Pyrene   Mfg.   Co.,  New  York. 

Q  &  C  Co.,  New  York. 

Rail  Joint  Co.,  New  York. 

Railroad  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 

Railway  Motor   Co.   of  America,   Chicago. 

Railway  Review,   Chicago. 

Ramapo   Iron   Works,    Hillburn,   N.   Y. 

Reading  Specialties   Co.,  Reading,   Pa. 

Roadmasters  &   Maintenance   of   Way    Association. 

Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago. 

Safe  Lock  Switch  Machine  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Seller  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Signal  Accessories  Co.,  New  York. 

Simmen   Automatic   Ry.   Signal   Co.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Simmons-Boardman   Publishing  Co.,  New  York  and   Chicago. 

T.   W.   Snow  Construction   Co.,   Chicago. 

Standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Co.,   Chicago. 

Southern   Pine   Association,   New   Orleans,   La. 

Squires-Cogswell   Co.,   Chicago. 

Searchlight   Co.,   Chicago. 

Templeton   Kenley  &  Co.,   Ltd..   Chicago. 

Track  Specialties  Co.,  New   York. 

Tyler   L^nderground    Heating   Svstem,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Toledo    Slate    Co..    Toledo,    Ohio. 

Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swis.svale,  Pa. 

U.   S.  Wind   Engine  &  Pump  Co.,   Batavia,  111. 

Volkhardt   Co.,   Inc.,    Stapleton,    N.   Y. 

Verona  Tool  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,   Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 

Western   Electric   Co.,   New   York. 

William  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co.,   Ire,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Waterbury   Battery   Co.,   Waterbury,   Conn. 

Wyoming  Shovel  Works,  Wyoming,   Pa. 

Vnle   &   Towne    Mfg.    Co.,    New    York-. 
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Pittsburgh  Railroad  Club 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Club  will  be 
held  on  February  23.  A  paper  will  be  read  on  "The  Effect  of 
Fire  Box  Design  Upon  Boiler  Capacity  and  Economy,"  by  J.  T. 
Anthony,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  American  Arch 
Company. 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nelli?,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Next  annual  convention,  May  14,  1917,  Hotel  Chisca, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  February  20,  New 
Yorl<. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  20-22,  1917,  Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  S7th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  S7th  St.,  New  York. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  Mcteod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La   Salle,   Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,   September   and   November,  Hotel   Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.— Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsbureh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  'Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting.  May  14-17,  Hotel 
Sherman,   Chicago. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  19-22,  1917,  Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  rreeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone   Bldg.,  Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stev.'art,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,   Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Loviis.     Annual  meeting.   May  9-11,  Louisville,   Ky. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.  Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,   September,   November,   10  a.  m.,   Piedmont  Hotel,   Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Club. — Harry  S.  Fox,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Regular 
meetings,  1st  Saturday  in  month,  Boody  House,  Toledo. 

Traffic  Ciub  of  Chicago. — W.   H.   Wharton,   La  Salle  Hotel,   Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 

Regular    meetings,    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August,   Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,   New   York. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  August,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,   July   and   August,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  raeetines,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  Tune,  July  and 
August,  Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — E.  N.  Layfield,  1735  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  January, 
July  and  August,  Chicago.  Extra  meetings,  except  in  July  and 
August,  generally  on  other  Monday  evenings.  Annual  meeting,  1st 
Wednesday   after    1st   Thursday   in   January,   Chicago. 
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A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Indiana  state  senate  on  February 
9,  proposing  an  increase  in  the  intra-state  passenger  fare  from 
two  to  two  and  one-half  cents.  It  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  railroads  for  consideration. 

In  a  derailment  on  the  Reid-Newfoundland  Railroad,  near 
Glenwood,  N.  F.,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  11  passengers  are 
said  to  have  been  killed.  One  of  the  three  passenger  cars  took 
fire  and  some  of  the  victims  were  burned. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Missouri  state  senate  on  February 
8,  authorizing  the  state  public  service  commission  to  increase 
passenger  fares  to  three  cents  a  mile,  and  to  raise  freight  rates 
15  per  cent.  Under  the  proposed  law  one-half  cent  a  mile  from 
each  passenger  fare  and  two-thirds  of  the  freight  rate  increase 
would  go  to  the  state. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Arkansas  has  been  petitioned  to 
extend  its  order  of  December  18,  providing  for  demurrage  rules 
identical  with  those  temporarily  adopted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  expire  on  April  30  instead  of  February  28, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  the  interstate  schedule.  This 
petition  will  be  heard  on  February  16.  The  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  Wyoming  has  postponed  its  hearing  on  new  demur- 
rage rules  from  February  9  until  February  24. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  has  bought  a  number  of 
automobiles,  and  the  trafiic  solicitors  of  the  company,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  at  the  larger  agencies,  are  to  use  this 
means  of  traveling  from  point  to  point.  These  agents  have 
passes  over  all  of  the  railroads  which  they  have  occasion  regu- 
larly to  use,  but  it  is  expected  that  by  making  them  free  from 
the  necessity  of  adapting  their  plans  to  the  schedules  of  trains, 
considerable  time  will  be  saved;  and  also  considerable  foot  travel. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  received  permission  from  the  Ala- 
bama Public  Service  Commission  to  run  its  passenger  trains  be- 
tween Bessemer  and  Birmingham  over  the  track  of  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern,  abandoning  its  own  circuitous  route  by  way  of 
Ensley  and  North  Birmingham.  The  Southern  will  discontinue 
the  use  of  its  own  station  near  Bessemer  and  will  use  the  new 
station  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  at  that  place.  This 
shortening  of  the  route  will  save  about  40  minutes  in  time.  Bes- 
semer is  11  miles  southwest  of  Birmingham. 

A  conference  was  called  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  February  6,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  equalization  of  class  freight  rates 
between  competing  Missouri  river  cities  and  interior  Nebraska 
points,  as  suggested  by  Edgar  E.  Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Missouri  river  Nebras- 
ka cases  last  year.  Traffic  officers  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  St.  Joseph 
&  Grand  Island,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and 
representatives  of  commercial  clubs  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  St. 
Joseph,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Fremont  and  Lincoln, 
were  present  at  the  meeting.  The  rate  adjustment  proposed  by 
the  railroads  was  in  general  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  but  in 
view  of  such  objections  as  were  raised,  it  was  decided  to  refer 
the  whole  matter  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  railroads  in- 
volved. 


Western  Millers  Ask  Eastern  Roads  to   Return  Cars 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  the  western  grain  and  mill- 
ing interests  and  transportation  officers  of  both  eastern  and  west- 
ern roads  was  held  before  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  at 
Washington  on  Tuesday  to  discuss  means  of  securing  relief  from 
the  conditions  faced  by  the  millers  because  of  their  inability  to 
secure  box  cars  for  eastbound  loading.  Commissioner  McChord 
and  Attorney  F.  B.  Dow  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
also  took  part  in  the  conference.  The  western  shippers  said  that 
many  of  their  plants  were  in  very  serious  condition  and  some  of 
them  are  facing  the  necessity  of  shutting  down  unless  they  can 
secure  cars ;  and  many  of  them  complained  of  discrimination  be- 
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cause,  tlicy  said,  the  castfni  roads  arc  usinn  wcstiTii  cars  fur 
local  busiiu'ss  on  tlicir  own  lines  instead  of  returning  them  to 
the  western  roads.  Western  railroad  men  said  tliat  tliey  could 
do  nothing  until  llie  eastern  roads  returned  tlieir  cars.  E.  E. 
Betts,  suporititoiult-nt  of  transportation  of  the  Cliicago  &  North 
Western,  said  that  some  dclinite  action  should  I)e  taken  at  once 
to  hegin  the  movement  of  empty  cars  westboimd  and  to  open  the 
channel  for  the  eastern  movement  of  flour  and  other  food  stuffs 
even  if  it  were  necessary  to  stop  moving  munitions  and  general 
freight  in  the  east. 

A  representative  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  said 
that  western  lines  had  never  received  the  usual  amount  of  cars 
from  eastbound  roads  for  castbound  business  this  year  and  that 
for  several  weeks  the  weather  northwest  of  Chicago  has  been  so 
severe  that  some  days  neither  freiglit  nor  passenger  trains  could 
be  moved.  Representatives  of  tlie  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  said  that  they  had  followed  the  policy  of  not  alloviring 
their  cars  to  go  east.  Representatives  of  the  eastern  lines  said 
that  they  had  done  what  they  could  to  send  cars  west  and  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  had  done  all  that  was  possible,  while  Commis- 
sioner McChord  insisted  that  the  situation  could  only  be  met  by 
taking  western  cars  wherever  they  could  be  found  and  moving 
them  west  in  solid  trains  regardless  of  local  business. 

J.  R.  Kearney,  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  described  conditions  on  his  line,  saying  that 
there  was  difficulty  in  securing  boats  for  export  movement  and 
that  the  road  had  adopted  the  policy  of  issuing  permits  for  the 
movement  of  grain  only  on  evidence  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  boat  accommodations  for  the  freight  on  arrival.  He 
said  the  road  had  been  sending  cars  westward  empty  for  flour 
movement  whenever  possible,  but  that  they  were  sent  westward 
loaded  if  loads  were  available  for  them. 

G.  H.  Alexander,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  New 
York  Central,  described  the  conditions  on  his  line  and  said  that 
his  road  had  made  every  eflfort  to  move  cars  westward,  but  that 
it  had  been  necessary  to  embargo  freight  from  the  west  for  60 
days  and  to  accept  grain  only  from  elevators  on  its  lines.  In  re- 
ply to  questions  by  Commissioner  McChord,  he  said  it  would 
not  be  feasible  to  devote  the  power  now  used  for  local  loading 
to  hauling  western  cars  to  Chicago,  but  that  the  cars  were  being 
returned  loaded  as  fast  as  possible. 

A.  M.  Schoyer,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  said 
that  from  December  1  to  February  2  the  Pennsylvania  system 
had  returned  10,000  box  cars  to  western  roads  at  a  great  sacrifice 
and  that  now  there  were  more  Pennsylvania  cars  on  western 
lines  than  foreign  cars  on  its  lines.  He  said  that  both  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  were  badly  congested  and  that  the  Chicago 
terminals  were  seriously  congested ;  and  that  while  they  would 
devote  special  attention  to  moving  food  supplies  and  coal  they 
had  gone  about  as  far  as  they  could  in  the  way  of  returning 
empty  box  cars. 

Most  of  the  speakers  described  the  efTect  of  the  severe  weather 
conditions  in  recent  weeks  and  said  that  conditions  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  warmer  weather.  They  also  hoped  for  some 
improvement  when  the  new  car  service  rules  are  put  into 
effect. 

At  a. conference  of  the  railway  officers  on  Wednesday  it  was 
arranged  to  move  daily,  from  the  Twin  Cities,  beginning  next 
week,  a  SO-car  train  of  grain  for  New  England  and  one  of  flour 
for  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  New  England,  the 
eastern  roads  to  give  the  western  roads  an  empty  car  for  each 
loaded  car.  P.  H.  McCauley,  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  will  have  charge  of  the  movement  from 
the  northwest,  and  A.  M.  Schoyer,  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines,  will  be  in  charge  at  Chicago. 


Minneapolis  Passenger  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Minneapolis  Passenger  Association 
took  place  on  February  9.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Otto  Thorsen,  union  depot 
ticket  agent;  first  vice-president,  E.  E.  Adams,  passenger  agent, 
Northern  Pacific ;  second  vice-president,  in  charge  of  entertain- 
ment, H.  H.  Gould,  city  passenger  agent,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  secretary,  J.  J.  O'Neil,  ticket  agent,  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis ;  treasurer,  Stanley  Luce,  ticket  agent,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

i  liL-  commission  has  further  suspended  until  August  22  the 
withdrawal  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  of  specific  com- 
modity rates  on  flax  tow  in  carloads  from  Watertown,  S.  D., 
to  Chicago  and  Peoria,  111.,  and  other  destinations. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  August  12  the 
withdrawal  by  the  Pennsylvania  lines  of  an  export  commodity 
rate  on  grain  in  carloads  from  Chicago  to  Newport  News  and 
Norfolk,  Va.,  in  connection  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
Norfolk  &  Western. 


Increase  in  Petroleum  Rates 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

Proposed  increased  rates  on  petroleum  and  its  products  from 
Louisville,  Ky.,  applicable  on  interstate  traffic,  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  other  points  to  stations  in  Kentucky, 
are  found  to  have  been  justified.     (43  I.  C.  C,  35.) 

Lumber  from  Oklahoma 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

Proposed  advances  on  hardwood  lumber  to  the  basis  of  the 
yellow-pine  rates  from  points  on  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
and  on  the  Texas,  Oklahoma  &  Eastern,  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma, 
to  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  also  the  proposed 
advances  in  both  hardwood  and  yellow-pine  rates  to  basis  of 
the  "Thebes  combination"  from  the  same  territory  to  points  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  are  found  justified. 

Proposed  advances  on  yellow-pine  lumber  to  the  basis  of  the 
hardwood  rates  from  points  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  north 
of  the  yellow-pine  blanket  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
are  not  found  to  be  justified.     (42  I.  C.  C,  567.) 


Rates  on  Paper  from     Michigan 

Micliigan  Paper  Mills  Traffic  Association  et  al.  v.  Alabama 
&  Vicfisburg  el  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  commission  finds  that  the  rates  on  printing  paper  and 
wrapping  paper  from  Kalamazoo,  Plainwell,  Otsego  and  Vicks- 
burg,  Mich.,  to  points  in  central  freight  association  territory, 
including  all  points  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  are  prejudicial  to  com- 
plainants as  compared  with  the  rates  on  the  same  commodities 
from  points  in  the  Fox  river  and  Wisconsin  river  groups  in  Wis- 
consin. It  further  finds  that  this  prejudice  would  be  removed 
if  the  rates  on  printing  paper  and  wrapping  paper  from  the 
Fox  river  and  Wisconsin  river  groups  to  the  destinations  in 
question  were  constructed  on  the  lowest  combinations  available. 
(43  I.  C.  C,  16.), 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana,  on  February  8,  im- 
posed a  fine  of  $5,000  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  for  failing  to  com- 
ply with  its  order  of  December  3,  1913,  which  required  the  in- 
stallation of  an  approved  block  system  between  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  the  Louisiana-Texas  state  line.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  order  the  block  system  was  to  be  such  as  would 
reasonably  conserve  the  safety  of  life  and  property,  and  was  to 
be  installed  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  20  miles  a  year,  begin- 
ning January  1,  1914,  until  the  entire  line  was  signaled. 


COURT   NEWS 

Punitive   Damages 

In  an  action  for  actual  and  punitive  damages,  through  wrong- 
ful acts  of  the  railroad,  to  an  interstate  shipment  of  horses  and 
mules,  the  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  under  the 
Carmack  Amendment,  which  governs  interstate  shipments,  puni- 
tive damages  are  not  recoverable  for  such  wrongful  acts. — Har- 
man  v.  Southern  (S.  Car.),  90  S.  E.,  1023. 
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Contributory  Negligence  of  Employee 

The  California  Supreme  Court  holds  that  if  an  experienced 
brakeman  and  switchman  after  throwing  a  switch  left  his  posi- 
tion of  safety,  not  in  the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  climbed 
on  the  side  of  a  moving  box  car  when  near  a  leaning  draw- 
bridge, which  he  knew  came  dangerously  near  the  car,  and  was 
struck  thereby  and  killed,  he  took  a  visible  unnecessary  risk,  and 
wa.^  negligent  as  a  matter  of  law. — Bontz  v.  San  Pedro,  Los 
Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  (Cal.),  161  Pac,  371. 


fraud,  prevails  over  the  precedent  oral  contract,  so  that  provision 
of  the  written  contract  for  notice  of  claim  of  damages,  if  reason- 
able, controls.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed. — Pan- 
handle &  Santa  Fe  v.  Bell  CTex.),  189  S.  W.,  1,097. 


When  "Transportation"  Begins 

In  view  of  section  1  of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  including 
in  an  interstate  shipment  everything  from  an  order  for  cars 
to  final  delivery  under  the  term  "transportation,"  the  Texas 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that  damages  to  an  interstate  ship- 
ment of  cattle  occasioned  by  a  delay  at  pens  before  starting 
falls  within  the  terms  of  a  contract  of  shipment  requiring  notice 
of  claim  for  loss  or  injury  by  delay  in  "transportation"  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  recovery. — Rock  Island  v.  Whaley  (Tex.), 
190   S.   W.,  833. 


Expense  of  Safety  Appliances  at  Grade  Crossing 

The  Washington  statute  relating  to  the  establishment  of  new 
grade  crossings  and  damages  provides  that  where  railroads  of 
different  companies  cross  each  other  at  grade  the  part  of  the 
expense  of  making  the  crossing  not  chargeable  to  any  municipal- 
ity shall  be  apportioned  between  the  railroad  companies  unless 
they  mutually  agree  thereon,  and  that,  if  an  apportionment  is 
necessary,  the  public  service  commission  shall  hold  a  hearing 
thereon.  In  proceedings  by  a  railroad  for  permission  to  cross 
another  railroad  at  grade  the  Washington  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  a  railroad  in  course  of  construction  permitted  to  cross  an 
existing  road  at  grade  and  declared  liable  for  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  crossing,  was  not  liable  for  the  entire  expense  of 
the  safety  appliances  ordered  by  the  commission  (an  interlocking 
machine  and  appurtenances),  but  this  should  be  apportioned 
equally  between  the  two  railroads. — State  ex  rel.  Puget  Sound  & 
Willapa  Harbor  v.  Northern  Pacific   (Wash.),  161   Pac,  850. 


Free  Passes  to  California  Railroad  Commission  and  Its  Employee 

The  California  Supreme  Court  holds  that  neither  the  Superior 
Court,  nor  any  other  court  of  the  state  except  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  any  power  to  enjoin  the  railroad  commission  or  render  any 
judgment  that  would  interfere  with  it  in  the  performance  of  its 
official  duties ;  and  hence  the  Superior  Court  has  no  right  on  the 
suit  of  a  stockholder  to  enjoin  a  railroad  company  and  its  di- 
rectors from  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the 
California  public  utilities  act,  providing  for  free  passes  on  rail- 
roads for  .the  commission  and  its  officers  and  employees. — Sexton 
V.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.   (Cal.),  161  Pac,  748. 


Interstate  Shipment  Diverted 

A  shipment  of  grain  from  a  point  in  Kansas  consigned  to  a 
point  in  Missouri  was  sold  by  the  consignee  to  a  dealer  for 
delivery  in  Kansas  before  it  had  reached  the  state  line.  But  it 
was  taken  across  the  state  line  and  back  to  an  elevator  in  Kansas, 
where  it  was  unloaded.  The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds,  in 
an  action  for  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  shipment,  that  it  con- 
stituted interstate  commerce,  and  Kansas  state  statutes  relied 
on  by  the  plaintiff  were  not  available. — Andrews  v.  Union  Pacific 
(Kan.),  161   Pac,  600. 


Written  Contract  Supersedes  Prior  Oral  Agreement 

In  an  action  for  damages  for  shrinkage  of  an  interstate  ship- 
ment of  Hve  stock,  the  shipping  contract  stipulated  for  notice 
of  claim  of  damage  before  removal.  No  such  notice  was  given. 
The  plaintiff  averred  that  this  contract  was  presented  to  him 
for  signature  when  the  train  was  ready  to  start,  when  he  had 
not  time  to  read  it ;  that  he  was  led  to  believe  the  shipment  would 
not  move  unless  he  signed  the  contract,  and  that  he  thought  it 
was  for  transportation  for  himself  and  caretaker.  He  contended 
that  his  shipment  was  in  reality  made  under  a  verbal  contract 
consummated  before  the  written  contract  was  signed,  and  that 
he  was  not  bound  by  the  latter.  The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Ap- 
peals held  that  the  written  contract  for  an  interstate  shipment 
contemplated    by   the    Carmack    amendment,    being   free   from 


Exemption  from  Liability  from  Fire  from  Engines 

A  lease  of  a  portion  of  a  right  of  way  for  a  manufacturing 
plant  provided  that  the  railroad  should  not  be  liable  for  damage 
by  fire  communicated  from  its  locomotives,  though  the  result 
of  negligence.  It  provided  that  on  termination  of  the  lease, 
according  to  an  option  reserved  to  either  party,  the  lessee  should 
remove  at  once  from  the  premises  all  structures  and  property 
not  belonging  to  the  road.  The  plant  with  its  contents  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  from  the  company's  locomotives  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  lease  by  the  lessee,  who  had  continued  in  possession 
of  the  premises,  without  any  new  lease  or  new  arrangement  as 
to  possession.  The  Federal  District  Court  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Iowa  holds  that  by  continuing  in  possession  in  violation 
of  his  covenant  to  remove,  the  lessee  was  bound  by  his  covenant 
freeing  the  railroad  from  liability  for  fires  from  locomotives. 
The  contents  of  the  plant  were  mortgaged,  and  the  mortgagee 
had  no  notice  actual  or  constructive  of  the  lease  or  the  exemp- 
tion. It  was  held  that  the  mortgagee  might  recover  from  the 
railroad  where  the  mortgaged  property  was  burned  through  the 
company's  negligence;  that  the  covenant  should  be  construed 
merely  as  a  contract  of  indemnity — an  agreement  by  the  lessee 
to  indemnify  the  railroad  for  any  loss  it  might  sustain  by  reason 
of  being  held  liable  for  negligence,  which  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  on  the  leased  premises. — Milton  Mfg.  Co.  v. 
C.  B.  &  Q.,  237  Fed.,  118. 


Termination  of  Relation  of  Passenger  and  Carrier 

A  passenger,  who  had  paid  his  fare  between  certain  points 
on  the  line,  left  the  train  during  a  short  stop  at  an  intermediate 
station,  and  went  to  a  restaurant  a  block  and  a  half  away  .for 
refreshments.  When  he  returned  to  the  station  he  found  that 
his  train  had  gone.  He  took  passage  on  a  freight  train  without 
payment  of  fare,  with  the  consent  of  the  engineer,  riding  on  a 
platform  car  loaded  with  rock,  from  which  he  was  thrown  by 
a  violent  jerk  of  the  train,  and  injured.  He  sued  the  company, 
contending,  first,  that  the  relation  of  passenger  and  carrier  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  injury;  and,  second,  that  if  he  were  a  tres- 
passer he  was  entitled  to  recover  because  of  the  company's  wilful 
negligence.  The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  held  (1)  that  the 
relation  of  passenger  and  carrier  ceased  on  the  plaintiff's  failure 
to  return  to  the  station  in  time  to  resume  his  journey  on  the 
train,  and  that  he  had  no  right  as  a  matter  of.  law  to  continue 
the  journey  on  some  other  train  without  further  payment  of  fare; 
and  (2)  that  he  was  not  a  passenger  while  riding  on  the  freight 
train.  The  engineman  was  without  authority  to  accept  him  as 
a  passenger,  and  he  was  in  fact  and  law  a  trespasser  thereon. 
The  evidence  did  not  require  the  submission  of  the  case  to  the 
jury  on  the  question  of  wilful  negligence.  Judgment  for  the 
defendant  on  a  directed  verdict  was  affirmed. — Tuder  v.  Orgeon 
Short  Line   (Minn.),   160  N.  W.,  785. 

UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Common  Carrier  Must    Carry  Passengers 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  (75  W.  Va.,  100),  upholding  as  not  unreasonable  an 
order  of  the  public  service  commission  of  that  state  requiring 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  install  and  maintain  upon  a  branch 
line  in  that  state  a  passenger  service  consisting  of  two  passenger 
trains  daily  each  way.  The  branch  line  in  question  is  a  standard 
gage  line  from  MacDougal  and  Hawkes  Nest  on  the  main  line 
along  the  Kanawha  river  about  two  miles  to  Austed,  and  a  mile 
further  to  extensive  coal  mines.  Hitherto  it  has  been  used  for 
freight  traffic  only.  It  is  held  that  the  act  whereby  the  company 
was  granted  the  right  to  construct  and  operate  the  branch  line 
did  not  leave  it  free  to  devote  it  to  freight  service  only  or  to 
passenger  service  only,  and  the  duty  to  carry  passengers  could 
not  be  avoided  merely  because  it  would  be  attended  by  some 
pecuniary  loss.  That  there  would  be  such  a  loss,  however,  is 
of  course  a  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  passing  upon  the 
reasonableness  of  such  an  order,  but  is  not  the  only  one. — Chesa- 
peake &•  Oliio  V.  P.  S.  Commission.     Decided  February  5.  1917. 
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J.  H.  R.  Parsons 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

L.  S.  Taylor,  ticasurcr  oi  tlio  rnllinaii  Coni|iaiiy,  with  ol'ticc 
at  Chicago,  111.,  has  hccn  elected  controller,  a  newly  created  po- 
sition.    He  will  be  succeeded  as  treasurer  by  A.  A.  Cummins. 

M.  I.  Kittlcsby,  senior  accountant  in  the  office  of  the  auditor 
of  the  Southorr.  Pacific  at  San  hrancisco,  Cal.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  the  San  Diego  &  Arizona,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

J.  H.  R.  Parsons,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Louisiana  Lines,  was  announced 
in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago,  entered  railway  service  on 
January  1,  1S80,  with 
the  Chicago  &  Grand 
Trunk  as  a  clerk  in  the 
treasurer's  office  at  Port 
Huron,  Mich.  Later  he 
was  transferred  to  the 
stores  department  at  De- 
troit, Mich.  On  April  1, 
1886,  he  took  employ- 
ment in  the  stores  de- 
partment of  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
and  up  to  July  1,  1906, 
he  served  also  in  the 
auditing  and  passenger 
departments.  On  July  1, 
1S06,  he  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  to  the  as- 
sistant director  of  traffic 
for  the  combined  Union 
Pacific-Southern  Pacific 
lines,  with  headquarters 
at    Chicago,    111.      From 

January  1,  1909,  to  January  1,  1916,  ho  was  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines,  with  olilice  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  being  at  this  latter  date  appointed  general  passenger  agent 
of  this  company's  Louisiana  and  Texas  lines,  with  office  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  the  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
election,  as  noted  above. 

William  Henry  Gatchell,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  born  on  April  3,  1862,  in 
Florida,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common 
schools  at  Selma,  Ala. 
He  began  railway  work 
in  1873  as  a  messenger 
boy  on  the  Selma,  Rome 
&  Dalton,  now  a  part 
of  the  Southern  Railway, 
and  later  served  as  clerk 
until  1885.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  made 
agent  at  Tuscumbia. 
Ala.,  of  the  Memphis 
&  Charleston,  now  a 
part  of  the  Southern 
Railway.  One  year  later 
he  was  transferred  in 
the  same  capacity  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.  From 
1903  to  1905  he  w^as 
chief  traveling  auditor  of 
the  Southern  Railway, 
with     headquarters     at 

Washington,  D.  C.  He  subsequently  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  Nashville  division  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  from  1907 
to  1912  as  superintendent  of  transfers  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
was  then  appointed  superintendent  of  agencies  of  the  same  road, 


W.  H.  Gatchell 


uhicii  i)u.sitiou  lie  held  at  the  time  of  his  rcccni  appointment  as 
;issislant  to  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  as 
above  noted. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  former- 
ly the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago,  are  now  as  follows: 
John  W.  Plalten,  chairman  of  the  board,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York;  W.  I''.  Owen,  president,  at  Mobile,  Ala.;  H.  F. 
Kicker,  assistant  to  president  and  secretary,  at  Mobile;  H.  M. 
Hood,  vice-president  and  controller,  at  Mobile;  C.  H.  Murphey, 
assistant  secretary,  at  New  York;  Eugene  Harvey,  treasurer, 
at  Mobile;  W.  H.  Duffee,  assistant  treasurer,  at  Mobile;  J.  C. 
Rich,  general  solicitor,  at  Mobile;  and  Flowers  &  Brown,  special 
counsel,  at  Jackson,  Miss. 

Charles  Magaw,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  at- 
torney of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
was  announced  m  these  columns  last  week,  was  born  in  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  on  August  15,  1872.  He  entered  Washburn  Col- 
lege at  Topeka,  Kan.,  in  1890,  and  in  1896  took  up  the  study  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  For  several  years,  beginning 
in  1897,  he  was  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  law,  following 
which  he  became  an  attorney  for  the  Union  Pacific  at  Topeka, 
Kan.  As  assistant  general  attorney  at  Omaha,  he  succeeds  B.  A. 
Scandrett,  resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  with  the  Great 
Northern. 

Gustavus  H.  Gray,  whose  election  as  president  of  the  Union 
Depot  Bridge  &  Terminal  Railroad  Company,  and  affiliated  com- 
panies, with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  mentioned 
in  these  columns  on 
January  19,  was  born  at 
Jonesburg,  Mo.,  on  May 
4,  1871.  Shortly  after 
graduating  from  Central 
College  at  Fayette,  Mo., 
he  entered  railway  serv- 
ice in  December,  1891,  as 
a  clerk  in  the  general 
freight  agent's  office  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  From  1896  to  1899 
he  was  chief  rate  clerk 
in  this  same  department, 
and  from  1899  to  1902 
was  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  southwestern 

agent  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  In  1902  he  was  ap- 
pointed traveling  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Kan- 
sas City,  and  in  1910  was 

promoted  to  assistant  industrial  agent,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  111.  From  October,  1907,  to  March,  1908,  he  was  made 
acting  industrial  agent  at  Chicago,  and  from  March,  1908,  to 
November,  1909,  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general 
freight  agent  at  Kansas  City.  In  November,  1909,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commercial  agent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  latter  posi- 
tion he  held  until  February  1,  1917,  when  his  election  to  his 
present  position,  as  noted  above,  became  effective.  He  succeeds 
Frederick  W.  Pratt,  resigned  to  give  closer  attention  to  per- 
sonal interests.  The  Union  Depot  Bridge  &  Terminal  Railroad 
Company  is  owned  by  a  syndicate  controlled  by  the  Armour- 
Swift-Burlington  interests. 

Operating 

E.  C.  Potter  has  been  appointed  chief  despatcher  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  office  at  Richmond,  Que.,  vice  T.  H.  Mason. 

John  C.  Fields  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut,  with  headquarters  at  Kittanning,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Banker  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
superintendent,  of  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis,  with  head- 
quarters at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

M.  A.  Wallace,  assistant  chief  train  despatcher  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  chief  train 
despatcher  of  the  Shasta  division,  succeeding  C.  G.  Beath,  trans- 
ferred. 
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J.  Woodman  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mon- 
treal Terminal  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Outremont,  Que.,  in  place  of  C.  J.  Kavanagh,  transferred. 

C.  E.  Johnston,  chief  engineer  of  fhe  Kansas  City  Southern, 
with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager,  a  newly  created  position,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

E.  B.  Moffatt  has  been  appointed  chief  inspector  of  the  weigh- 
ing and  inspection  bureau  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  with  office  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  vice  A.  E.  Staub,  promoted. 

W.  T.  Sadler,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Creston  division,  with  headquarters  at  Creston,  Iowa,  vice 
N.   C.   Alien,   transferred. 

E.  D.  Hogan,  general  superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans, 
Mobile  &  Chicago,  at  Laurel,  Miss.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  its  successor,  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  with 
headquarters  at  Laurel,  Miss. 

J.  J.  Powers  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  with  office  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  T.  E.  Jamison,  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  at  Garrett,  Ind.,  succeeding  W.  L.  Camp- 
bell, who  has  been  transferred. 

N.  C.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  Creston  division  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  offices  at  Creston,  Iowa,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Casper  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Casper,  Wyo.,  succeeding  W.  T.  Sadler,  transferred 
to  Creston,  effective  February  15. 

J.  H.  Boyle,  who  has  been  acting  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  Quebec  district  of  the  Canadian  Pacitic  at  Montreal,  Que., 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  Ontario  district,  due  to  illness,  has  resumed  his  duties  as 
superintendent  of  the  Farnham  division. 

J.  C.  Roth,  trainmaster  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  North  Ya- 
kima, Wash.,  has  been  appointed  terminal  trainmaster,  with 
headquarters  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  succeeding  E.  J.  Moran,  who  is 
appointed  trainmaster  at  North  Yakima,  Wash.  W.  S.  Fitz  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  headquarters  at  Pasco,  Wash. 

T.  J.  Jones,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Wabash, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
mtendent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  a  newly  created  position. 
He  will  be  succeeded  as  superintendent  of  transportation  by 
Al.  B.  Casey,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Easley,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  Colorado  lines,  with  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  entire  system,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  succeeding  J.  Russell,  recently  resigned  to  accept 
service  with  another  company.  The  office  of  assistant  general 
nanager,  Colorado  lines,  has  been  abolished. 

Henry  J.  Moore,  whose  appointment  as  general  inspector  of 
transportation  of  the  Atchison,  Tppeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office 
at  Newton,  Kans.,  has  already  been  noted  in  these  columns,  was 
born  in  Scott  County,  Ky.,  August  4,  1885.  He  began  railway 
work  in  August,  1908,  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
as  a  chainman  m  the  engineering  department  at  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.  From  April  to  June,  1909,  he  was  rodman  at  Chanute, 
Kans.,  and  from  June,  1909,  to  May,  1913,  he  served  as  transit- 
man  and  in  other  similar  capacities  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment. In  May,  1913,  he  was  appointed  division  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  Arkansas  City,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  present  appointment  as  general  inspector  of  the 
western  district,  eastern  lines,  as  noted  above.  This  is  a  newly 
created  position. 

Traffic 

J.  B.  Garvey  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Queen   &   Crescent   Despatch,   with   office   at    New   Orleans,   La. 

W.  T.  Treleaven  has  been  appointed  general  livestock  agent 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  succeeding  F.  S.  Brooks,  recently  resigned  to  engage  in 
other  business. 

E.  G.  Chesbrough,  formerly  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the 
Canadian   Pacific,   with   office  at  New   York   City,  has  been  ap- 


])ointed  general  agent,  passenger  department,  i^  charge  of  south- 
eastern territory,  with  headquarters  at  Atlaaja,.pa. 

C.  W.  Westbury,  general  agent  of  the  SoiitHei-n'  Railway  Sys- 
tem at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  appointed  general  traveling 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R.  H.  DeButts, 
division  passenger  agent  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  been  transferred 
in  the  same  capacity  to  Washington;  and  S.  E.  Burgess,  division 
passeneger  agent  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  transferred  in  the  same 
capacity  to  Charlotte. 

J.  P.  Tocher,  general  agent  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route, 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  district  freight  agent 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  with  headquarters  at  Lex- 
ington, and  the  following  have  been  appointed  commercial  agents 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System;  A.  H.  Fulkerson,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  C.  S.  Powers,  at  Seattle,  Wash.;  E.  W.  Mihm,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  H.  E.  Freund,  at  West  Detroit,  Mich.;  F.  W. 
Fairbairn,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Timberlake,  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  vice  A.  B.  Collins,  promoted;  J.  W.  Piatt,  at  Meri- 
dian, Miss.,  and  J.  S.  Brittain  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  also  of  the  Alabama  & 
Vicksburg  and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters  at  Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Edwin  Norton  Aiken,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  Lines  West,  with  head- 
quarters   at    Cincinnati,    Ohio,    has    already    been    announced    in 

these  columns  was  born 
on  October  8,  1878,  at 
Cincinnati  and  was 
educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native 
town  and  at  Normal 
School  at  Geneva,  Ohio. 
Pie  began  railway  work 
in  March,  1896,  with  the 
New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  at  New 
York  City.  On  August 
1,  1902,  he  was  appointed 
rate  clerk  in  the  passen- 
ger department,  of  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  Route, 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In 
November,  1912,  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant 
general  passenger  agent 
at  the  same  place,  which 
position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
System,  Lines  West,  as  above  noted. 

F.  D.  Claggett,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  with  headquarters  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  August  14,  1874,  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  was  educated 
in  Washington  County  High  School.  He  began  railway  work  in 
September,  1891,  in  the  auditor's  office  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western.  In  November,  1895,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Southern  Railway  in  the  office  of  the  freight  traffic  department 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  on  March  1,  1897,  he  went  to  the 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
On  June  1,  1912,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  same  road,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment  as  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Railway   System,  as  above  noted. 

Fred  S.  Reigel.  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  with  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati,  O.,  was  born  on  April  21,  1879,  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town.  He 
began  railway  work  on  August  8,  1899,  as  a  messenger  in  the 
local  office  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Louisville,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  assistant  rate  and  bill-of- 
lading  clerk.  On  July  1,  1901,  he  was  appointed  chief  rate  clerk; 
then  in  March,  1905,  he  was  promoted  to  rate  clerk  in  the  general 
freight  office.  In  March  of  the  following  year  he  was  made  chief 
clerk  to  assistant  general  freight  agent,  and  in  December,  1911, 
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he  bfcamc  assistaiil  chief  clerk  to  assistant  frciKlit  traliic  man- 
ager. He  subsequently  served  as  chief  clerk  to  tiie  same  ollicer 
until  January,  1916,  when  lie  was  appointed  acting  a^sistant  gen- 
eral frcijjlit  ai^cnt.  and  now  becomes  assistant  gciuTal  freight 
agent  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  of  tlic  Southern  Railway  System,  as 
above  noted.  Mr.  Reigel's  entire  railway  service  until  liis  recent 
appointment  has  Ihcm  with  tlie  Southern  Railway  at  Louis- 
ville,  Ky. 

James  Edward  Fitzwilson,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  with  headciuarters 
at  New  York,  as  has  already  been  announced,  was  born  on 
.\uRust  21,  \S(^K  at  Riciimond,  Va.,  and  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  his  native  town.  He  began  railway  work 
as  a  clerk  in  the  general  freight  olVice  at  Richmond,  of  the  Rich- 
mond &  Danville,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway.  He 
was  promoted  in  1896  to  chief  clerk  to  the  division  freight  agent, 
and  the  following  year  to  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  From  1898  to  1900,  he  served  as  chief  clerk 
to  general  agent,  first  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  then  at  New  York. 
In  1900  he  was  appointed  soliciting  agent  of  the  Asheville  Line, 
leaving  the  service  of  the  Southern  Railway  in  February,  1902, 
to  become  commercial  agent  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  On  April  1,  1904,  he  returned  to  the  service  of  the 
Southern  Railway  as  chief  clerk  to  the  general  agent  at  New 
York;  in  January  of  the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to 
New  England  agent  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  since  April,  1914, 
served  as  general  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Pied- 
mont Air  Line  at  New  York,  until  his  recent  appointment  as 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  as  above 
noted. 

Edward  Harrison  .Shaw,  who  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Southern  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
on  January  8.  1870,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  in 
private  schools  and  at  Berkeley  Military  Academy,  New  York 
City.  He  began  railway  work  in  1889,  as  rodman,  and  later  served 
in  the  engineer  corps  on  the  Ohio  &  Northwestern,  now  a  part  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  at  Cincinnati,  O.  He  subsequently  served 
successively  in  clerical  positions  in  the  auditing  and  traffic  de- 
partments of  the  same  road.  From  1891  to  1893  he  was  chief 
clerk  in  the  general  freight  and  passenger  office  at  Cincinnati, 
and  then  to  1895  he  was  local  agent  of  the  same  road  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.  He  was  promoted  to  general  agent  in  1895,  re- 
maining in  that  position  until  1901,  and  then  to  1903  was  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  South  Carolina  & 
Georgia  Extension  Railway,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
at  Blacksburg,  S.  C.  From  June,  1903,  to  December  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  division  freight  agent  and  executive  general 
agent  of  the  Detroit  Southern,  at  Ironton,  Ohio.  In  December, 
1904,  he  was  appointed  division  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Railway  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  in  September  of  the  follow- 
ing year  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.  From  April,  1907,  to  August,  1908,  he  served 
as  general  freight  agent  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  August,  1908,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  in  June,  1911,  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  same  road  as  above 
noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

C.  M.  1  hompson  has  been  appointed  division  engineer,  Colo- 
rado division  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  vice  Geo.  F.  Davis. 

C.  Kelso  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Grand 
Trunk.  Stratford  shops,  with  headquarters  at  Stratford,  Ont, 
succeeding  R.   Patterson,  resigned. 

■  J.  C.  Ramage,  superintendent  of  tests  of  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  proper,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  tests 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  with  headquarters  at  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

F.  W.  Rhuark,  master  mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Garret,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  succeeding  J.  F.  Gethins;  W.  F.  Moran,  master  mechanic 
at  Newark,  succeeds  Mr.  Rhuark,  and  A.  E.  McMillan,  master 
mechanic  at  Glenwood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  succeeds  Mr.  Moran. 


(  .  M.  Ratliff,  assistant  engineer  of  maintenance  of  tlic  South- 
ern Railway,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  appointed  office  en- 
gineer of  the  Soutlurn  Railway  System,  with  headquarters  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1,.  W.  DulTee,  cliief  engineer  of  the  Meridian  &  Memphis,  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  special  engineer,  with  office  at 
Mobile!  of  liic  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  formerly  the  New 
Orleans,    Mobile    &    Chicago. 

Hugh  B.  Holmes,  resident  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mex- 
ico &  Orient  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City.  He  was  born  on 
July  13,'  1875,  at  Ferris, 
111.,  and  after  leaving 
high  school  he  attended 
commercial  college,  also 
the  Iowa  City  academy 
and  the  State  University 
of  Iowa.  In  1899  he  be- 
gan railway  work  as  a 
rodman  on  construction 
work  with  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy. 
The  following  year  he 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Mexico 
&  Orient  as  topographer 
on  preliminary  surveys 
in  the  state  of  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico.  He  subse- 
quently served  as  level- 
man  and  transitman  on 
location  surveys  of  the 
same  company.  In  1904 
he  was  appointed  resi- 
dent engineer  on  construction  for  the  first  section  of  about  12 
miles  of  the  La  Junta-Temosochic  extension  of  the  Chihuahua 
&  Pacific,  now  a  part  of  the  Mexico  North  Western.  In  1905 
he  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient 
as  chief  clerk  and  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion at  Chihuahua,  Mex.,  remaining  in  that  position  until 
1909.  He  then  served  for  one  year  in  Texas,  and  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chief  engineer's  office  of  the  same  company  at 
Kansas  City  as  chief  clerk.  In  1912  he  was  appointed  resident 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  engineering  department  by  the  re- 
ceivers. He  served  in  that  capacity  through  the  receivership, 
which  terminated  in  1914,  and  with  the  new  company  in  the 
same  capacity  until  his  appointment  on  February  1,  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  as 
above  noted. 

Purchasing 

R.  Lordan  has  been  appointed  purchasing  clerk  of  the  Evans- 
ville  &  Indianapolis,  with  headquarters  at  Terre  Haute,   Ind. 


H.  B.  Holmes 


OBITUARY 

E.  C.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  died  on  February  13 
at  Nashville. 

W.  D.  Minton,  for  the  past  27  years  master  car  builder  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  city  February  5,  age  69  years. 

Archibald  Buchanan,  Jr.,  chief  of  equipment  division  in  the 
valuation  department  of  the  New  York  Central  at  New  York, 
died  on  February  5.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1870,  and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  Cooper 
Union.  In  1890  he  entered  the  service  of  the  New  York  Central 
at  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  chief  draughtsman  in  the  locomotive 
department,  and  later  became  foreman  of  the  machine  shop. 
From  1900  to  1903  he  was  master  mechanic  with  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  at  Green  Island.  He  then  went  to  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
as  superintendent  of  motive  power  for  the  Central  Vermont,  re- 
turning to  Albany  in  1907  as  chief  of  equipment  division,  with 
the  Second  district  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission. 
In  1913  he  again  entered  active  railway  service  as  chief  of  equip- 
ment division  in  the  valuation  department  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  authorized  the  construction  of  25 
locomotives  at  its  Angus   shops. 

The  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago  is  inquiring  for  5  Santa  Fe 
type  locomotives  for  hump  yard  service. 

The  Northern  Railway  of  France  has  ordered  50  Mikado 
locomotives    from   the   Baldwin   Locomotive   Works. 

Worth  Brothers,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  have  ordered  2  four-wheel 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
is  in  the  market  for  a  second-hand  ten-wheel  or  Consolidation 
locomotive,  with  22-in.  cylinders  and  a  tractive  efifort  of  about 
40,000  lb. 

The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  has  ordered  one  Mikado 
locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  lo- 
comotive will  have  20  by  28-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in 
working  order  of  195,000  lb. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  December  26  as  having  issued  inquiries  for  locomotives,  has 
ordered  12  Santa  Fe  and  7  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the 
Baldwin    Locomotive   Works. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  ordered  8  Mikado  and  8 
eight-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company.  The  Mikado  locomotives  will  have  28  by  30-in. 
cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  312,000  lb. 
The  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives  will  have  24  by  28-in. 
cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  of  216,000  lb. 

The  Danish  State  Railways  have  issued  tenders  and  speci- 
fications in  this  country  and  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  crucible  steel  tires,  of  tires  made  of 
Siemens-Martin  steel,  of  mild  steel  boiler  tubes  and  of  wheels 
on  axles  for  cars.  The  tenders  are  being  issued  through  the 
Danish  consul-general,  8-10  Bridge  street,  New  York. 

The  New  York  Central  was  recently  reported  as  having 
ordered  60  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany and  90  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works.  Details  of  the 
latter  order  were  given  in  last  week's  issue.  The  60  engines 
ordered  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  include  45 
Pacific  and  5  Mikado  locomotives  for  the  New  York  Central 
itself,  and  10  Pacific  type  locomotives  for  the  Michigan  Central. 

The  Illinois  Central  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  locomotives,  has  ordered  20  switching 
and  20  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  and  35  Mikado  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works.  The  Pacific  type  locomotives  will  have  26  by  28-in. 
cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  278,000  lb. 
The  switchers  will  be  six-wheel  engines,  and  will  have  21  by 
26-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of 
170,000  lb. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Central  of  Georgia  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  cars. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  withdrawn  its  inquiry  for  freight 
cars. 

The   Pere  Marquette  has   revived   its  inquiry  for   1,000  box 
cars. 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  is     inquiring  for  50  gondola,  25 
box,  25  flat  and  10  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Cudahy  Refrigerator  Line  has  ordered  250  center  con- 
structions from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
is  in  the  market  for  several  second-hand  36-in.  gage  coaches. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  reported  in  last  week's  issue 
as  contemplating  the  purchase  of  50  passenger  cars,  has  issued 
inquiries  for  40  62-ft.  coaches  and  10  62-ft.  passenger  and  baggage 
cars  for  suburban  service. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
January  12  as  being  in  the  market  for  passenger  cars,  has  or- 
dered 5  dining  cars,  16  coaches,  5  combination  baggage  and  ex- 
press cars  and  2  combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars  from 
the  Pullman   Company, 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit,  reported  \n  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  December  15  as  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a 
large  number  of  subway  cars,  has  now  issued  inquiries  for  217 
motor  and  93  trailer  cars,  and  asks  an  option  on  an  additional 
120  motor  and  47  trailer  cars,  to  be  exercised  within  six  months. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Great  Northern  has  placed  an  order  for  6  oil  tanks,  168 
tons,  at  various   locations. 

The  Pullman  Company  has  ordered  263  tons  of  steel  from 
the  McClintic  Marshall  Company  for  a  truck  shop. 

The  Union  Railway  Equipment  Company  has  placed  an 
order  for  102  tons  of  steel  for  miscellaneous  construction  at 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  ordered  900  tons  of  steel  from  the 
McClintic,  Marshall  Company  for  3  200-ft.  riveted  spans,  and  one 
60-ft.  through  girder  span  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  designing  and 
building  of  a  1,200-ton,  two-track,  coaling  plant,  with  two 
"RandS"  gravity  sand  plants,  of  timber  construction,  to  be  built 
immediately  at  Pitcairn,  just  east  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  a  200- 
ton  automatic  electric  coaling  plant  for  Allegheny  engine  house. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Roberts 
&  Schaefer  Company  for  the  building  of  a  large  1,200-ton  capac- 
ity reinforced  concrete  and  steel,  counterbalanced  bucket,  loco- 
motive coaling  plant,  for  installation  at  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  in- 
cluding a  concrete  "RandS"  gravity  sand  plant,  arranged  with 
duplicate  hoisting  equipment,  and  "RandS"  measuring  coal  load- 
ers for  issuing  and  recording  all  coal  passing  to  locomotives  on 
six  tracks. 


PASSENGER  CARS 

The  Chicago,  Burlington   &  Quincy   has   ordered   15   70- ft. 
coaches  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


New  Linf.  in  India  Under  Survey. — The  government  of 
India  has  sanctioned  a  survey  by  the  Baroda  Durbar  for  a  meter 
gage  railway  between  Kalol,  a  station  on  the  Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway  and  Viramgam,  a  station  on  the  Bombay  Baroda  and 
Central  India  Railway,  a  distance  of  about  29  miles. 

Coal  Production  in  France. — French  coal  production  has 
fallen  from  40,000.000  tons  in  1913  to  20,000,000  tons  in  1915, 
owing  to  German  occupation  of  coal  regions.  Consumption  be- 
fore the  war  was  60,000,000  tons  annually,  the  20,000,000-ton 
shortage  being  supplied  three-fourths  by  England.  Price  of 
15.51  francs  per  ton,  before  the  war,  is  now  from  25  to  45 
francs  for  domestic,  and  150  francs  for  foreign  coal. — Report  of 
the  American  Industrial  Commission  of  the  American  Manu- 
facturers' Export  Association. 

Railway  Construction  in  Russia. — A  recent  issue  of  the 
Commerce  Reports  quotes  a  Russian  authority  to  the  effect  that 
the  committee  for  the  construction  of  new  railways  in  Russia 
has  decided  on  the  construction  of  new  lines,  as  follows :  In 
the  Caucasus  the  line  from  Grachi  to  Tikhoretskaya  is  to  be 
undertaken  first,  and  then  lines  from  Tikhoretskaya  to  Byelore- 
chenskaya  and  from  Novogeorgievsk  to  Orel.  In  Siberia  the 
Kostroma-Krasnoufimsk-Ufalei-Ishim-Tomsk  line  is  to  be  con- 
structed first.  In  southern  Siberia  a  line  from  Orsk  to  Akmo- 
linsk  and  Pavlodar  is  to  be  built,  with  a  branch  from  Akmolinsk 
to  Semipalatinsk.  In  the  Lena  region  the  Irkutsk-l'st-Igli  line 
is  to  be  built  first. 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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A.  llazlohur.st  has  been  appointed  sales  a^ent  of  tlie  American 
Steel   I'^oundries,   with   headquarters   at   Pittshurgli,    I'a. 

II.  M.  Green  has  been  appointed  railroad  sales  representative 
of  tiie  Barrett  Company,  New  York,  with  headquarters  at  1131 
Reedsdale  street,  Pittsburgh. 

Fred  S.  Hiland,  formerly  with  the  Patton  Paint  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Mis.,  has  been  appointed  a  railroad  representative 
for  the  Wadsworth-Holland  Company,  Chicago. 

Thomas  E.  Litchfield,  formerly  with  the  railway  department 
of  the  McCord  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Dayton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Dayton,  Ohio. 

.\sa  Colton  has  left  the  department  of  interstate  commerce 
of  the  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  to  become  assist- 
ant director  of  the  International  Commerce  Service  of  the  In- 
ternational Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.  He  will  have 
headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Modern  Tool  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Hue  of  "Modern"  grinding  machines  and  threading  tools,  an- 
nounces that  H.  L.  Harrison  has  joined  its  mechanical  staff, 
with  the  position  of  factory  manager.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  the 
Maxwell  Briscoe  Company,  and  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company. 

The  National  Railway  Time  Service  Company,  Chicago,  111., 
has  closed  contracts  tor  its  time  service  on  the  Erie ;  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western;  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville ;  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern ;  the  Chicago  &  Western 
Indiana ;  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago ;  the  Chicago  Junction ;  the 
Chicago  River  &  Indiana;  the  Mobile  &  Ohio;  the  Southern  of 
Mississippi ;  the  Seaboard  Air  Line ;  the  Pere  Marquette ;  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Terminal,  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 

J.  Leonard  Replogle,  who,  with  his  associates,  recently  pur- 
chased control  of  the  Wharton  Steel  Company,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board.  Other  ofificials  are :  H.  S.  Endsley,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  I.  Townsend  Burden,  vice-president;  Ernest 
Hillman,  vice-president ;  H.  C.  Wenner,  secretary,  and  F.  B. 
Dutton,  general  superintendent.  Directors :  J.  L.  Replogle,  H.  S. 
Endsley.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Charles  MacNeill,  James  J. 
Flannery,  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  L.  W.  Baldwin,  I.  Townsend 
Burden  and  L.  G.  Waring. 

General  George  W.  Goethals  announces  that  he  has  opened 
consulting  offices  in  the  Wall  Street  Exchange  building,  43  Ex- 
change Place,  New  York.  He  has  associated  with  him  experi- 
enced specialists,  and  will  engage  in  a  general  consulting  practice 
in  civil,  electrical,  mechanical  and  hydraulic  engineering.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  examinations  and  reports  on  canals, 
harbors,  dry  docks,  terminals,  dams,  water  power  development, 
water  supplies,  purification  of  tropical  w^aters,  refrigeration,  re- 
inforced concrete  structures,  organizations,  management  arid 
public   utilities. 

A  fire  in  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company's  plant  at  Swiss- 
vale,  Pa.,  on  the  night  of  February  10  completely  destroyed 
the  machine  and  erecting  departments,  causing  a  loss  of  about 
$4,000,000.  The  shell  making  shops  were  not  damaged.  Presi- 
dent A.  L.  Humphrey  has  announced  that  the  machinery  in  them 
will  be  put  to  use  on  the  company's  regular  output.  The  ma- 
chines as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shrapnel  shells  are  of  the 
same  character  as  that  for  switch  and  signal  work.  The  shell 
contract  having  been  completed  leaves  the  machinery  available 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  regular  products. 

The  American  Car  Roof  Company,  Chicago,  announces  that 
it  has  given  the  following  car  building  companies  shop  rights 
to  build  and  apply  the  Christy  roof  to  freight  cars  when  specified 
by  railway  companies :  The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Com- 
pany,  the     Mount    \'ernon    Car    Manufacturing    Company,   the 


Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  the  Pullman  Company,  and  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company.  The  car  builders  will  absorb 
the  royalty  charge,  remitting  to  the  American  Car  Roof  Com- 
pany for  the  number  of  roofs  built.  The  Christy  roofs  are  of 
two  tyi)es,  the  all-steel  and  the  insulated  steel. 

The  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation,  11  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  announces  the  doubling  of  the  size  of  its  New  York 
ofliccs.  This  change  was  made  to  accommodate  the  increase  in 
business  due  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  its  Type 
"E"  stoker  for  bituminous  coal,  and  the  Coxe  stoker  for  anthra- 
cite coal.  With  the  enlargement  of  its  offices,  this  company  has 
added  considerably  to  its  staff  of  draftsmen  and  engineers.  It 
further  announces  the  organization  of  six  additional  erecting 
units,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  for  field 
work,  and  the  establishment  of  a  service  department  under  the 
direction  of  John  Morris,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  com- 
pany since  its  organization. 

Charles  Haines  Williams,  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment 
Company,  Chicago,  was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany at  its  recent  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Williams  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  at 
the  Baltimore  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1893, 
and  also  took  a  special 
course  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  machine 
design  at  the  Maryland 
Institute.  He  spent  four 
years  as  special  appren- 
tice in  the  Mount  Clare 
shops  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  working  in  the 
machine  and  locomo.tive 
shops,  the  erecting  shops 
and  in  the  foundry, 
drawing  room  and  test 
departments.  He  left  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  to 
become  connected  with 
the  Chicago  Railway 
Equipment  Company  as 
mechanical    inspector,   and    has    been    with    that    company    since. 

E.  VV.  Richey,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Standard  Forgings  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  as  was  announced 
in  these  columns  last  week,  was  born  at  Richrhond,  Ind.,  on 
June  10,  1876.  He  entered  railway  service  with  the  Vandalia  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  September,  1893.  In  June,  1896,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer,  and  the  follow- 
ing month  he  went  with  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  at 
Duluth,  Minn.  He  was  with  the  Union  Elevated  Railroad  of , 
Chicago  from  October,  1897,  until  September,  1903,  when  he  be- 
came general  sales  agent  and  secretary  of  the  Standard  Forgings 
Company.  On  March  1,  1914,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  A.  M.  Castle  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  on  August  1,  1916, 
resigned  to  become  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Standard 
Forgings  Company,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to  the  vice-presidency,  as  noted  above. 


American  Steel   Foundries 

In  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  business  done  in  1916,  the 
American  Steel  Foundries  reports  that  its  net  profits  were 
$3,968,570,  which  is  equivalent  to  23.21  per  cent  on  the  $17,184,000 
of  capital  stock.  Only  0.0017  per  cent  was  earned  on  the  same 
stock  in  1915.  The  income  account  for  1916  and  the  two  previous 
years  is  sumarized  as  follows: 

1916.  1915.  1914. 

*Net    earnings    $4,102,323  $313,242         $406,047 

Other   income    122,987  189,523  87,159 

Total     $4,225,810  $502,765  $493,206 

Interest,    etc 257,240  472,200  475,155 

Net  profit    3,968,570  30,565  18,051 

Sinking  preferred    550,513  344,000  249,532 

Surplus    3,418,957  t313,435  t231,482 

*  Net   after   deduction    of  manufacturing,   selling,   administration,   etc.,   ex- 
penses  and    depreciation    ($739,414). 
t  Deficit. 
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Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Tonnage  Drops  73,232  1  ons 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  unfilled  orders  on  Jan- 
uary 31  totaled  11,474,054  tons,  a  decrease  of  73,232  tons  from 
the  total  of  11,547,286  tons  on  December  31.  The  decrease  is 
attributed  largely  to  the  temporary  let-up  in  steel  buying,  but 
is  larger  than  was  expected,  it  having  been  thought  that  the 
unfilled  tonnage  would  be  greater  because  of  lessened  production 
caused    bv    railway    congestion. 


Car  Builders'  Association  Hires  Expert 

W.  F.  M.  Goss,  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  and  director 
of  the  engineering  experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, has  resigned  to  become  president  of  the  Railway  Car  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  effective  March  1.  This  association  is 
an  organization  of  15  manufacturers  of  freight  and  passenger 
cars  in  this  country,  including  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company,  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  the  Bettendorf 
Company,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the  Haskell  &  Barker 
Car  Company,  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Corporation,  the 
Keith  Car  Company,  the  Laconia  Car  Company,  the  Middletown 
Car  Company,  the  Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Osgood-Bradley  Car  Company,  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, the  Pullman  Company,  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company, 
and  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  organization  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  but 
the  officers  and  members  have  been  unable  to  give  due  attention 
to  it  on  account  of  pressing  duties  to  their  own  companies.  This 
led  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Goss  as  president,  who  will  devote  his 
entire  time  to  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  association.  Among 
the  studies  he  will  make  in  his  new  work  will  be  the  adaptation 
of  cost  accounting  to  the  needs  of  car  manufacturers,  the  pre- 
vention of  fires  and  accidents  in  car  plants,  the  standardization 
of  the  design  of  cars,  or  parts  of  cars,  the  standardization  of  car 
specifications,  and  ways  and  means  of  establishing  a  greater  de- 
gree of  co-operation  between  the  car  builders  and  the  railroads 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  A  further  economy  which  it  is  be- 
lieved he  will  efifect,  will  be  to  prevent  the  duplication  of  experi- 
mental work  by  different  car  builders.  If  pending  congressional 
legi.=lation  is  passed  legalizing  the  co-operation  of  car  manufac- 
turers in  the  promotion  of  foreign  business,  Mr.  Goss  will  inves- 
tigate the  best  methods  of  developing  that  field.  In  matters  of 
common  concern  to  the  railroads  and  manufacturers  relating  to 
car  construction,  he  will  have  full  authority  to  co-operate  with 
the  railways  and  to  give  them  as  much  assistance  as  possible. 

The  other  oflficers  chosen  by  the  association  are :  Vice-presi- 
dent, J.  M.  Hansen,  president  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  William  Bierman,  secretary  of 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company ;  executive  committee,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, F.  H.  Ilofifstat,  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  W.  H. 
Woodin,  president,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  J. 
S.  Ralston,  president  of  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company. 

TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

Tube  Expanders. — Catalogue  No.  11,  recently  issued  by  A.  L. 
Henderer's  Sons,  Wilmington,  Del.,  describes  and  illustrates 
that  company's  line  of  expanders,  punches,  pumps  and  jacks. 

Portable  Tools. — H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have 
recently  issued  a  catalogue  covering  their  extensive  line  of  porta- 
ble tools.  The  catalogue  not  only  shows  illustrations  of  new 
tools,  but  also  covers  many  new  and  interesting  features  which 
have  been  added  to  the  older  types.  The  booklet  contains  much 
useful  information,  and  is  of  especial  interest  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  development  which  has  recently  taken  place 
in  the  design  of  portable  tools,  and  also  because  of  their  in- 
creased use  in  railway  shops  during  the  last  few  years. 

Long  Life  for  Wood  at  Low  Cost. — The  Barrett  Company, 
New  York,  has  recently  issued  a  14-page  booklet  with  the  sub- 
title "Where  and  How  to  Use  Barrett  Carbosota  Grade  1,  Liquid 
Creosote  Oil."  The  booklet  is  illustrated  with  views,  showing 
decay  in  various  structures  where  untreated  wood  was  used  in 
contact  with  the  ground  or  with  concrete,  brick  or  masonry. 
Two  pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  and  a  detail  plan  of  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  wood  treating  plant,  and  several  pages 
to  the  various  uses  and  application  of  creosote  oil,  together  with 
the  directions  for  using. 
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Railway  Construction  | 
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Atlanta  &  Anderson  (Electric). — Locating  surveys  are  now 
being  made  to  build  an  electric  line  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  north- 
east via  Jefferson,  Commerce,  Royston  and  Hartwell,  to  Ander- 
son.    W.  A.  Hammel,  chief  engineer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Roads. — Plans  have  been  completed,  it  is 
said,  for  building  an  extension  of  the  municipal  railway  on 
Key  Highway  that  will  provide  connections  with  all  the  steam 
railroads  entering  Baltimore,  Md.  A  contract  for  rails  and  ap- 
purtenances for  the  line  on  the  third  section  from  Lawrence 
to  McComas  streets,  has  been  given  by  the  board  of  awards 
to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  at  its  bid  of  about  $14,000,  and 
the  Consolidated  Engineering  Company  will  carry  out  the  track 
laying.  A  contract  for  an  extension  from  Key  Highway  to 
President  street  for  a  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail 
road  may  be  let  within  the  next  three  weeks.  A  connection 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Lawrence  street,  Locust  Poini, 
has  already  been  made,  and  the  line  will  be  extended  to  Port 
Covington  for  a  connection  with  the  Western  Maryland,  as 
soon  as  McComas  street  is  opened  and  paved. 

Burlington,  South  Chicago  Terminal  Railroad. — Incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000  to  build  from  One  Hundredth 
street,  Chicago,  111.,  southwesterly  10  miles  to  the  city  limits.  The 
incorporators  are  officers  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

Christie  &  Eastern.— Organized  in  Louisiana  to  build  a  line 
to  develop  timberlands  of  the  Peavy-Wilson  Lumber  Company, 
Shreveport,  La. ;  the  Pawnee  Lumber  Company  and  the  Crowley 
&  Spender  Lumber  Company.  The  projected  route  is  from 
Christie  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  southeast  to  Longleaf, 
about  60  miles.     A.  J.   Peavy,  president,  Shreveport. 

Colorado,  Kansas  &  Oklahoma. — Preliminary  surveys  have 
been  made  for  an  extension  of  the  line  from  Scott  City,  Kans., 
to  Forgan,  Okla.  Construction  is  expected  to  be  started  some 
time  this  year.    B.  L.  Allen,  chief  engineer,  Scott  City,  Kans. 

Great  Northern. — It  is  planned  to  enlarge  the  yard  at  Hill- 
yard,  Wash.  The  work  includes  the  addition  of  five  tracks  4,000 
ft.  long. 

Hampton  &  Langley  Field  Railway  (Electric). — Incorpo- 
rated in  Virginia  with  $25,000  capital  to  build  an  electric  line 
from  Hampton,  Va.,  north  to  the  Langley  aviation  field  proving 
grounds  on  Bock  river,  about  four  miles.  The  line  will  be  built 
for  the  company  by  the  Newport  News  &  Hampton  Railway, 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  and  the  work  includes  constructing  a  pile 
trestle  to  be  1,800  ft.  long.  It  will  be  operated  under  traffic 
agreement  by  the  N.  N.  &  H.  Ry.  G.  &  E.  Co.  J.  N.  Shannahan, 
president,  Newport  News,  F.  W.  Darling,  vice-president,  H.  R. 
Booker,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

International  Railway  (Electric). — This  company  will 
build  an  extension  along  the  River  road  from  the  Grand  Island 
Ferry  Terminals  by  the  works  of  the  Wickwire  Steel  Company, 
near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  by  company 
forces. 

KiRBY  Planing  Mill  Company. — According  to  press  reports, 
this  company,  with  headquarters  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  plans  to 
build  an  extension  from  Boston.  Ga.,  to  a  connection  with  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  about  10  miles. 

Knoxville,  Sevierville  &  Eastern.— According  to  press  re- 
ports work  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  July,  1917,  on  the  ex- 
tension building  under. the  name  of  the  Pigeon  River  Railroad 
from  Sevierville,  Tenn.,  south  via  Gatlinburg  to  a  point  near  the 
South  Carolina  line  about  26  miles.     (October  20,  1916,  p.  719.) 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.— This  road  is  building  a  line  from 
Pico,  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal.,  through  Whittier,  Fullerton. 
Orange  county,  and  Anaheim,  to  Santa  Ana,  about  25  miles.  The 
contract  for  the  grading  was  awarded  to  R.  Sherer  &  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  track  laying  and  bridge  work  will  be  done  by 
railroad  forces.  The  work  involves  a  maximum  curvature  of  10 
deg.,  and  a  maximum  grade  of  1.5  per  cent.  Depots  will  be  built 
at  Whittier,  Fullerton,  .Anaheim  and  Santa  Ana.    One  36-ft.  deck 
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girder  span,  two  50- ft.  tlirough  girder  .spans,  two  75-ft.  through 
girder  spans  and  otic  90-h.  tlirough  girder  span  will  be  con- 
structed.    A.  Magnire,  chief  engineer,  Los  -\ngeles,  Cal. 

Mississippi  Roads.-  .According  to  press  reports  from  .\nslcy, 
Miss.,  the  Western  Lumber  Company  is  building  a  railroad 
from  Logtown  to  Ansley,  about  10  miles. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Contracts  arc  expected  to  be  let 
soon  for  piercing  a  300-ft.  tunnel,  also  a  350-ft.  tunnel  on  the 
line  of  the  Wheeling  Coal  Railroad.  One  of  the  tunnels  will  be 
about  5  miles  east  of  Elm  Grove,  Fa.,  and  the  other  about  8 
miles  east  of  the  same  place.  The  plans  of  the  Wheeling  Coal 
Railroad  call  for  a  line  from  a  point  on  the  Pennsylvania- West 
Virginia  state  line  near  Majorsville  to  a  connection  with  the 
Wheeling  Terminal  Railway  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  Majorsville  east  to  Mariannia,  where  connection 
is  to  be  made  with  the  Millsboro  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  (August  4,  1906,  p.  213.) 

Pigeon  River  Railroad. — See  Knoxville,  Sevierville  &  Eastern. 

Port  Angeles  &  Grays  Harbor. — This  company,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Washington,  will  begin  construc- 
tion of  a  new  line  shortly  to  run  from  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  to 
Grays  Harbor,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
undertaking  will  cost  between  $4,500,000  and  $5,000,000.  No  con- 
tracts have  been  awarded,  but  work  will  probably  commence 
about  May  1.  J.  W.  Linsay,  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  is  one  of  the 
promoters. 

Tampa  Southern. — Incorporated  in  Florida  with  $200,000  cap- 
ital, to  build  a  line  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  or  from  a  point  near 
that  place  southward  to  Bradentown  and  Sarasota,  about  57 
miles.  The  company  may  also  build  branch  lines.  D.  C.  Gillet, 
president;  W.  A.  Carter,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  E.  L. 
Sparkman,  auditor,   Tampa,  Fla. 

Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Company. — According  to  press 
reports  this  company  is  building  a  spur  from  the  Rome  &  North- 
ern, about  one  miles  north  of  Shackelton,  Ga.,  to  the  L.  S. 
Colyar  property.  Another  spur  is  also  being  built  from  Gore 
to  a  point  on  Taylors  Ridge,  about  one  mile  north  to  a  new 
line.  The  construction  work  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Stand- 
ard Cooperage  Company  of  Shackelton. 

Wheeling  Coal  Railroad. — See  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES 

Birmingham,  Ala.— Negotiations  are  in  progress  between  the 
railroads  interested  and  the  city  officers  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
for  the  construction  of  a  viaduct  on  Twenty-first  street,  Birming- 
ham, over  the  tracks  of  the  Southern  Railway  System  (including 
tracks  of  Southern  Railway  Company  and  Alabama  Great  South- 
ern), the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
The  cost  of  the  work  is  to  be  paid  jointly  by  the  several  railway 
companies  and  by  the  city.  An  agreement  has  practically  been 
reached,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  work  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Southern  Railway  engineers. '  Final 
details  of  the  plans,  however,  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  nor 
has  a  contract  between  the  city  and  interested  lines  been  signed. 

Burlington,  Vt. — The  Rutland  Railroad  has  plans  made,  it 
is  said,  for  building  a  new  roundhouse  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

Chicago,  III. — The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, for  the  reinforcing  of  the  masonry  supporting  its  bridge 
over  the  Grand  Calumet  river  at  this  point.  The  total  cost  of 
this  undertaking  will  approximate  $80,(XX).  Work  is  expected 
to  begin  in  the  near  future. 

KiNGSPORT,  Tenn. — Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Carolina, 
Qinchfield  &  Ohio,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  passenger  station  at 
Kingsport  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. — Bids  are  wanted  until  February  28,  at 
the  office  of  the  Bronx  Parkway  Commission,  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
for  the  construction  of  the  Broad  street  Viaduct  over  the  Bronx 
River  Parkway  Reservation  and  the  tracks  of  the  New  York 
Central,  Harlem  division,  near  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  The 
viaduct  will  consist  of  six  reinforced  concrete  arch  spans  ranging 
from  85  ft.  to  94  ft.,  and  with  approaches  will  be  about  750  feet 
long. 
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Missouri,  Kan.sas  &  Texas. — See  an  abstract  of  the  Coverdale 
&  Colpitis  n])C)rt  on  this  property  elsewhere,  and  also  see 
editorial   comments   thereon. 

J.  W.  Kendrick,  of  Chicago,  has  just  completed  his  report 
on  the  property,  which  report,  it  is  understood,  was  made  for 
Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  in  his  estimate  of  the  needs 
of  the  property  Mr.  Kendrick  gets  a  total  figure  of  $65,000,(XX), 
to  be  spent  during  the  next  eight  years  for  rehabilitation  and 
improvements. 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas. — A  suit  has  been  filed  by  the 
committee  representing  holders  of  the  majority  of  the  out- 
standing $6,000,000  notes  for  a  foreclosure  sale  of  the  Missouri 
&  North  Arkansas,  which  runs  from  Joplin,  Mo.,  to  Helena, 
Ark. 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern. — See  Southern  Railway. 

Southern  Pacific. — In  an  editorial  note  in  last  week's  issue  of 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Southern  Pacific's  operating  income  for  December,  1916, 
was  $2,216,(K)0,  a  decrease  of  $617,(X)0,  as  compared  with  De- 
cember, 1915.  These  figures  are  for  the  7,063  miles  of  line  re- 
ported under  Southern  Pacific  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  annual  report  of  the  company  and  the 
monthly  statements  to  stockholders  cover  the  entire  system 
mileage — 11,094  miles — in  December,  1916,  and  for  this  rriileage 
the  operating  income  in  December,  1916,  was  $3,687,0(X),  a 
decrease  of  $72,000,  as  compared  with  December,  1915. 

Southern  Railway. — It  is  understood  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  a  new  mortgage  for  $16,000,000  on  the  New 
Orleans  &  Northeastern,  which  will  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  present  outstanding  funded  debt  of  $8,982,0(X), 
and  for  future  additions  and  betterments.  Almost  all  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  has 
been  recently  acquired  by  the  Southern  Railway. 

Western  Maryland. — The  Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Com- 
mission has  approved  of  the  merger  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the 
Western  Maryland  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  parent  com- 
pany. 


Mileage  of  Chilean  Railways. — On  January  1,  1916,  there 
were  8,863  km.  (5,507  miles)  of  railways  in  operation  in  the 
Republic  of  Chile,  and  298  km.  (185  miles)  of  new  lines  under 
construction. 

New  French  Locomotive  Works. — It  is  stated  that  a  new 
company,  "Le  Materiel  Roulant,"  has  been  organized  in  France 
with  a  share  capital  of  £600,000  ($2,916,000),  in  which  all  the 
large  works,  including  Schneiders  of  Creusot,  are  financially  in- 
terested. The  object  is  to  produce  rolling  stock,  including  loco- 
motives, at  a  quick  rate. — The  Engineer,  London. 

Chile  Asks  for  Bids  on  Railway  Cars. — Bids  have  been 
asked  for  through  the  Chilean  press  on  160  freight  cars,  of  20 
tons,  and  ISO  20-ton  cattle  cars.  Bids  are  to  be  opened  on  March 
31,  1917,  and  should  be  presented  through  a  local  agent,  as  a 
deposit  has  to  be  made  to  guarantee  delivery,  and  the  plans  and 
specifications  are  available  only  at  the  Department  of  Materials 
in  Santiago. — Commerce  Report. 

Pulverized  Coal  for  Brazilian  Railways. — Article  75,  Sec- 
tion XXI  of  the  Brazilian  budget  law  for  1917,  authorizes  the 
President  to  spend  with  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil  up  to 
2,000,000  miireis  ($480,000)  for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
material  to  construct  a  mill  for  the  pulverization  of  domestic 
coal,  the  capacity  of  which  shall  be  50,000  tons  a  year ;  for  the 
purchase  of  12  locomotives  which  shall  burn  Brazilian  coal;  and 
for  the  purchase  of  the  rights  to  burn  pulverized  coal  in  locomo- 
tives. Section  XXXV  of  the  same  article  places  the  maximum  of 
coal  or  other  fuel  which  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  may  ac- 
quire at  250.000  tons. 
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Heavy 

Locomotive 

Purchase 


Those  who  have  been  following  carefully  the  Equipment  and 
Supplies  column  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  the  past  few 
weeks  will  have  noticed  that  the  orders 
for  locomotives  have  been  running  quite 
heavy,  while  the  orders  for  freight  cars 
are  hardly  above  normal.  The  locomo- 
tive orders  from  the  first  of  the  year  to 
the  end  of  last  week  totaled  724,  being  at  the  rate  of  6,275 
for  the  full  52  weeks  of  the  year,  or  about  the  same  rate  as 
the  record  figures  for  1905.  January  and  February  are 
always  good  months  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  week  of 
February  last  year  the  locomotive  orders  totaled  only  280, 
although  the  total  for  the  entire  first  two  months  last  year 
was  770.  The  locomotive  plants  are  filled  up  with  orders 
for  nearly  a  year  ahead;  a  railway  that  orders  locomotives 
at  the  present  time  will  be  fortunate  to  secure  delivery  before 
the  first  of  next  year.  The  railways,  nevertheless,  continue 
to  place  large  orders.  They  look  forward  evidently  to  sus- 
tained high  prices,  to  poorer  and  poorer  deliveries  and  realize 
that  they  need  power  and  will  continue  to  need  it  in  increas- 
ing degree  as  the  demands  upon  them  continue  to  increase  and 
as  locomotives  now  in  service  begin  to  wear  out. 


An  officer  of  a  western  road  recently  made  the  statement  that 
each  department  of  a  large  railroad  system  should  have  on  its 
^,         .  staff  a  thoroughly  competent  man  whose 

What  Are  ^^^^  j^  should  be  to  analyze  statistics. 

Statistics  The  assertion    was    not    made  without 

Good  For?  deliberation,  and  it  might  be  pertinent 
to  ask  whether  we  are  getting  the  most 
out  of  the  statistical  department.  The  amounts  which  are 
spent  by  American  railroads  in  compiling  statistics  bearing  on 
the  functions  of  the  various  departments  are  extremely  large, 
and  no  one  who  knows  the  importance  of  these  comparative 
figures  to  the  officers  will  question  the  wisdom  of  the  expendi- 
ture. Some  of  the  statistical  data  which  the  railroads  compile 
is  readily  analyzed,  and  the  important  figures,  such  as  average 
tons  per  train,  or  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  gross  ton-miles, 
are  always  readily  available.    A  closer  analysis  of  data  which 


is  regularly  compiled  would  develop  important  facts  which 
are  not  brought  out  in  the  routine  reports.  The  head  of  a 
department  may  desire  more  information  than  that  regularly 
furnished  him,  but  he  cannot  take  the  time  to  get  it  himself, 
and  a  clerk  could  not  understand  its  meaning  or  application, 
and  would  overlook  important  points.  Great  stress  is  laid 
on  the  comparison  of  results  for  successive  months,  and  the 
comparison  with  figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
previous  year,  but  statistics  are  no  less  important  as  a  means 
of  forecasting  results  by  comparing  a  proposed  method  with 
the  one  in  practice.  The  great  expenditure  for  statistics  is 
relied  upon  to  show  the  leaks  and  determine  wasteful  methods. 
The  field  of  the  statistician  should  be  broadened  and  he 
should  give  more  attention  to  the  possibility  of  constructive 
activity.  The  statistical  department  has  long  been  depended 
upon  to  keep  costs  from  going  up.  It  is  time  that  we  recog- 
nize that  it  lies  within  its  province  to  show  how  costs  can 
be  brought  down. 


Co-operative 

Study  of 

Timber 


The  study  of  brown  punk,  reported  in  the  annals  of  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Gardens,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
producers  and  users  of  coniferous 
woods,  because  this  fungus  is  most  de- 
structive to  these  classes  of  timber. 
However,  even  a  greater  significance  is 
attached  to  this  highly  technical  study 
in  that  it  was  made  possible  through  the  financial  support  of 
the  Southern  Pine  Association.  Although  the  lumber  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  oldest  it  has  lagged  behind  many  others 
in  the  scientific  study  of  its  product  and  its  difficulties.  The 
producers  of  timber  have  been  too  engrossed  in  the  operation 
of  their  saw  mills  and  in  competing  with  each  other  in  the 
sale  of  their  products  to  give  any  concerted  attention  to  means 
of  counteracting  decay  and  other  natural  enemies  of  timber. 
Because  of  this  neglect  to  co-operate  with  the  users  in  studying 
means  to  increase  the  life  of  timber,  large  consumers  of  lum- 
ber have  gone  to  other  construction  materials  in  many  instances 
and  the  demand  for  wood  has  decreased,  at  least  relatively. 
The  fact  that  a  group  of  large  producers  of  lumber  have 
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re;ili/.nl  this  condition  and  have  ortiani/.cd  to  tinanic  jointly 
an  investigation  as  highly  tochniial  in  character  as  the  one 
referred  to  ahove,  however  important  it  may  be  to  the  industry, 
indicates  that  they  have  accjuired  a  broader  view  of  present 
day  merchandising  practices  that  speaks  well  for  the  future 
of  the  industry  and  will  result  to  the  benefit  of  the  railways 
and  other  consumers  in  their  further  use  of  timl)cr.  Such 
studies  might  be  multiplied  materially  with  e(|ual  value  (o 
the  railways  and  the  producers  alike. 

A  SLIDING  SCALE  FOR  COAL  RATES 

Fl.  LISiMAN,  of  F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co.,  has  been  advocat- 
•  ing  in  letters  both  to  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  and  the 
(\)al  Trade  Journal  that  the  railroads  adopt  a  sliding  scale 
of  freight  rates  on  coal,  the  rate  being  higher  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  For  example,  if  the  rate  at  present  between  cer- 
tain mines  and  certain  markets  is  $1,  the  rate  in  March  would 
be  $1,  in  April  95  cents,  in  May  90  cents,  in  June  90  cents, 
in  July  90  cents,  in  August  95  cents,  in  September  $1,  in 
October  $1.05,  in  Noveml^er  $1.10,  in  December  $1.10,  in 
January  $1.10  and  in  February  $1.05. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  made  inquiry  among  officers 
of  some  of  the  larger  eastern  coal  roads  and  has  found  a 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion.  On  some  roads  there  is 
not  a  great  difference  between  the  tonnage  of  coal  moved  in 
the  summer  months  and  in  the  winter  months  and  on  these 
roads  it  is  felt  that  there  w^ould  be  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  a  sliding  scale  and  if  such  a  sliding  scale  were  adopted 
it  would  appear  that  the  greater  bulk  of  traffic  which  would 
be  induced  to  move  in  the  summer  would  pull  down  the 
average  ton-mile  rate  on  coaljor  the  whole  year  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  On  other  roads  where  the  movement  of  coal 
and  consequent  shortage  of  coal  cars  is  much  heavier  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  Mr.  Lisman's  suggestion  is  received 
as  something  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  But  some  railroad 
officers  express  the  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  induce  the 
consumer  to  make  purchases  at  one  time  rather  than  at 
another  is  a  part  of  the  coal  business  and  not  a  proper  con- 
cern of  the  railroad  officer. 

Almost  without  exception,  railroad  men  had  doubts  as  to 
whether  a  sliding  scale  of  rates  such  as  that  suggested  could 
be  filed  with  the  commission  without  the  danger  that  after 
the  rates  had  been  reduced  in  the  summer,  shippers  would 
protest  to  the  commission  and  have  the  advance  rates  sus- 
pended. Apparently  judging  from  past  practice  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  if  a  series  of  tariffs  were  filed, 
each  bearing  its  specific  effective  date,  any  one  of  these  tariffs 
could  be  protested  against  in  accordance  with  the  commission's 
rules,  and  such  a  tariff  would  be  subject  to  the  same  procedure 
as  a  tariff  not  part  of  a  series  of  tariffs.  There  have  been 
instances  where  tariffs  had  been  filed  with  the  commission 
providing  a  specific  date  of  expiration,  and  referring  to  some 
other  item  for  rates  applicable  after  such  expiration  date, 
and  the  commission  has  suspended  such  expiration  date  al- 
though the  item  of  which  it  formed  a  part  had  already  be- 
come effective. 

\Miile  the  relations  between  coal  consumer  and  dealer  are 
not  the  concern  of  railroad  traffic  officers,  to  advance  this  as 
an  argument  against  doing  something  that  will  in  all  prob- 
ability lessen  coal  car  shortage  in  the  winter  months  is  to 
dodge  the  question.  The  consumer  has  got  to  be  persuaded 
to  use  his  empty  coal  bin  in  summer  as  a  storage  place  for  his 
next  winter's  coal  if  a  greater  movement  of  coal  from  mines 
to  markets  is  to  be  induced.  Dealers  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  do  offer  an  inducement  to  consumers  to  buy  coal  in 
the  summer  by  offering  lower  prices  per  ton  in  the  summer 
months,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  wider  spread  of  prices 
would  bring  into  use  a  very  much  greater  consumer's  storage 
space. 

The  dealer,  how-ever,  has  no  very  great  incentive  to  make  a 


large  si)read  in  jjrices.  A  shortage  of  coal  means  higher 
|)rices  to  the  dealer  per  ton  and  only  a  small  reduction  in 
cdMsumption.  'I'lu'  domestic  consumer  lias  to  have  a  fire  in 
his  range  and  in  his  furnace  whether  the  price  of  coal  is  $6 
a  ton  or  $10  a  ton.  It  may  be  ([uite  possil)le  also  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  storage  room  availal)le  to 
retailers  which  is  not  now  being  used  for  coal.  If,  however, 
there  was  a  sliding  scale  of  freight  rates,  not  only  could  re- 
tailers make  a  wider  range  in  rates  to  consumers  between 
summer  and  winter  than  they  do  now,  but  there  would  be  a 
greater  incentive  for  the  dealer  who  had  available  storage 
room  to  utilize  it  to  its  fullest  capacity  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
save  20  per  cent  on  the  freight  rate  on  his  coal. 

'J'here  is  presented  here,  however,  one  of  those  cases  where 
co-operation  between  different  railroads  and  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  a  neces- 
sary precedent  to  any  effective  action.  Such  co-operation  will 
not  come  of  itself.  Somebody  must  get  back  of  such  a  move- 
ment and  work  hard  to  bring  it  about.  As  a  preliminary 
step  to  this  it  might  be  worth  while  for  some  of  the  operating 
officers  and  some  of  the  traffic  officers  on  roads  doing  a  con- 
siderable coal  business  to  make  a  careful  study  of  their  own 
situation  to  see  if  a  remedy  such  as  Mr.  Lisman  suggests 
would  not  be  of  very  real  value. 


ASSOCIATION    OF   RAILROAD   SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS 

T^HE  practical  character  of  the  work  which  the  American 
Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents  is  doing  is 
evidenced  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  its  committees  now 
have  under  investigation  as  outlined  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  February  9.  The  membership  in  this  association 
is  compo.sed  primarily  of  division  superintendents  and  train 
masters  who  are  confronted  with  the  duty  of  handling  traffic 
economically.  Their  problems  are  peculiar  to  this  branch  of 
railway  service  and  call  for  concentrated  attention  just  as 
much  or  more  than  those  in  other  departments. 

The  mechanical  department  with  its  10  or  12  organizations 
has  long  been  active  in  the  joint  investigation  and  solution  of 
its  problems  through  association  work.  The  engineering  de- 
partment is  similarly  equipped  with  five  active  organizations. 
-Although  the  work  of  the  transportation  department  is  of  at 
least  equal  complexity  and  importance  co-operative  association 
work  has  not  been  as  firmly  established  in  that  field  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  larger  number  of  men  of  the  same 
general  rank  as  those  in  the  other  departments  who  would 
be  eligible  for  membership.  The  Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion is  an  old  organization  but  it  has  had  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence at  various  times  because  of  the  lack  of  support  which 
the  railways  have  given  it.  As  late  as  1911  it  had  only  12 
members  but  as  the  result  of  the  concentration  of  a  large 
amount  of  energy  upon  it  by  a  small  group  of  men  the  mem- 
bership has  now  grown  to  over  800  and  its  work  has  increased 
in  amount  and  value  in  like  proportion. 

This  association  deserves  and  is  entitled  to  the  active 
support  of  the  railways  because  of  the  excellent  work  which 
it  is  doing,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  accrue  to  the  roads 
in  increased  efficiency  of  operation.  New  problems  are 
arising  in  such  numbers  and  improved  methods  are  being  de- 
veloped to  meet  changing  conditions  on  individual  roads  so 
frequently  that  the  freest  exchange  of  ideas  is  desirable  in 
order  that  all  may  share  the  benefits  now  secured  by  a  few. 
No  one  can  question  the  value  of  the  full  discussion  of  meth- 
ods of  creating  a  better  feeling  between  yard,  train  and 
engine  men  in  view  of  the  general  unrest  and  rivalry  among 
the  employees  in  this  branch  of  the  service  today.  Likewise 
the  best  methods  of  handling  home  route  cards,  the  conser- 
vation of  equipment  and  means  of  reducing  loss  and  damage 
claims  are  vital  to  the  protection  of  the  revenues  of  the  roads. 
The  handling  of  live  stock  in  compliance  with  the  federal 
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laws  introduces  a  problem  of  another  character  which  con- 
fronts the  superintendent  directly.  These  illustrate  the  char- 
acter of  the  discussions  which  this  association  can  and  is  un- 
dertaking to  excellent  advantage.  The  railways  should  realize 
the  Ijenetit  of  this  work  to  themselves  and  should  encourage 
it  in  all  ways,  urging  their  men  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
organization  and  to  participate  actively  in  its  work. 


INCREASING  THE  TRAIN  LOAD 

IN  1910  the  Norfolk  &  Western  handled  6,722,495,887  ton 
■I  miles  of  freight  with  10,578,541  revenue  freight  train 
miles.  In  1916  12,131,187  revenue  freight  train  miles  were 
required  to  move  11,795,891,557  tons  one  mile.  In  other 
words,  it  required  an  increase  of  less  than  15  per  cent  in  train 
miles  to  take  care  of  an  increase  of  over  75  per  cent  in  the 
fre-ght  handled.  This  was  made  possible  by  an  increase  in 
the  revenue  train  load  from  635  tons  in  1910  to  957  in  1915, 
or  50  per  cent  in  6  years. 

Increases  such  as  these  are  not  coniined  to  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  but  are  also  being  secured  on  a  number  of  other 
roads.  However,  they  are  by  no  means  universal.  The 
importance  of  records  such  as  these  should  be  self  evident 
and  they  would  appear  to  justify  the  concentration  of  atten- 
tion on  this  subject  on  every  road.  The  ability  to  increase 
the  average  train  load  does  not  depend  alone  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  of  money  for  the  reduction  of  grades  and 
the  installation  of  heavy  locomotives.  Much  improvement 
can  be  made  without  any  expenditure  by  the  exercise  of  close 
supervision  and  by  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  operat- 
ing officers  on  this  problem.  In  fact  some  of  the  most  marked 
improvements  have  been  made  by  these  methods  without  ex- 
pending any  large  sums. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  opportunity  to  increase  the  net  revenues  of  the 
railways  lies  in  increased  attention  to  this  subject.  We  have, 
therefore,  announced  a  contest  on  "Increasing  the  Train 
Load"  to  which  we  invite  contributions  from  those  who  have 
given  this  subject  consideration  and  who  are  in  a  position  to 
describe  methods  which  will  aid  in  increasing  the  train  load. 
Prizes  of  $35  and  $25  will  be  paid  for  the  two  best  papers 
received,  while  we  will  also  pay  for  all  other  contributions 
accepted  and  published  at  our  regular  space  rates.  The 
judges  will  base  their  awards  primarily  on  the  value  of  the 
ideas  presented  and  on  the  completeness  with  which  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  editor 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  608  South  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  and  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  April  1  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  judges. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Edited  by 
Edgar  Marburg,  secretary-treasurer,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Tvi'o  volumes.  Illustrated,  6  in.  by  9  in.  Part  1,  61-t 
pages.  Part  2,  S02  pages.  Bound  in  paper,  cloth  and  half  leather.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price  per  volume,  paper  $5, 
cloth  $5.50,  half  leather  $6. 

These  volumes  contain  the  proceedings  of  the  19th  annual 
meeting  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  27  to  30,  1916. 
The  first  book  contains  the  reports  of  the  committees  and  ten- 
tative standards.  Among  the  reports  of  particular  interest 
to  railway  men  are  those  on  preservative  coatings  for 
structural  materials,  the  preparation  of  iron  and  steel  sur- 
faces for  painting,  methods  of  laboratory  sampling  and 
analysis  of  coal  and  proposed  revisions  in  tentative  methods 
for  sampling  and  analysis  of  creosote  oil.  The  tentative 
standards  are  printed  in  the  proceedings  for  one  or  two  years 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  criticism  which  the  committee 
will  consider  before  recommending  final  action  tending 
towards  the  adoption  of  these  standards.  Among  these  tenta- 
tive standards  are  specifications  for  cut  and  screw  track 
spikes,   tie   {)lates,   copper  plates   for  locomotive  fire  boxes 


and  copper  bars  for  locomotive  stay  bolts,  Douglas  fir 
l)ridge  and  trestle  timber,  and  yellow  pine  timbers  to  be 
creosoted. 

The  second  volume  consists  of  technical  papers  presented 
l)efore  the  association,  among  which  are  a  number  of  special 
interest  to  those  in  railway  service.  Included  among  the 
])apers  of  this  class  are  those  on  Heat  Treatment  of  Carljon 
Steel  Locomotive  Axles:  Water  versus  Oil  Quenching  by  C. 
D.  Young,  and  A  New  Form  of  Specifications  for  Concrete 
.\ggregates  by  Cloyd  M.  Chapman. 

Statistics  of  Common  Carriers,  1916;  Preliminary  Abstract.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  237  pages,  9'4  in.  by  11^  in. 
Paper  cover.  To  be  had  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,   Washington,  at  35  cents  a  copy. 

This  is  the  sixth  annual  issue  of  the  commission's  preliminary 
abstract  compiled  from  the  reports  rendered  by  the  more  im- 
portant carriers  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  and  including  tables  for  all  steam  railway  com- 
panies that  reported  annual  operating  revenues  above  $1,- 
000,000,  .showing  for  each  company,  mileage,  general  balance 
sheet  figures,  income  account,  profit  and  loss  account,  operat- 
ing revenues  and  expenses  in  detail,  statistics  of  rail  line 
operations,  particulars  of  equipment  in  service,  revenue  from 
freight  carried,  recapitulation  of  hired  freight  cars,  and  an 
analysis  of  general  operating  expense  accounts  with  respect 
to  class  of  service,  as  required  in  the  commission's  rules 
effective  on  July  1,  1915.  Three  pages  are  devoted  to  ab- 
stracts from  the  annual  reports  of  the  principal  express  com- 
panies and  one  to  an  abstract  from  that  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. The  statement  of  the  aggregate  statistics  for  the 
whole  country  for  the  year  has  not  yet  appeared. 

The  analysis  of  operating  expense  accounts  tabulates  the 
expenses  related  solely  to  freight  service,  those  related  solely 
to  passenger  and  allied  service,  the  common  expenses  and 
the  expenses  not  related  to  either  freight  service  or  passenger 
and  allied  services,  giving  an  apportionment  of  the  common 
expenses  between  freight  and  passenger,  together  with  a 
column  for  the  expenses  not  apportioned. 

Construction  and  Maintenance  Costs.  By  A.  H.  Plant,  comptroller  of  the 
Southern  Railway.     81   pages. 

The  full  title  of  this,  the  first  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  on 
railroad  accounting  which  Mr.  Plant  is  preparing,  is  "A 
Letter  to  the  General,  Departmental  and  Divisional  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Officers,  Their  Agents  and  As- 
sistants, About  Construction  and  Maintenance  Costs."  The 
pamphlet  is  prepared  for  use  on  the  Southern  Railway  and 
its  subsidiary  and  affiliated  lines.  In  the  form  of  a  letter 
Mr.  Plant  explains  the  basis  on  which  accounting  officers 
record  the  transactions  of  maintenance  officers.  Taking  the 
five  general  accounts,  Physical  Property,  Operating  E.x- 
penses.  Individuals  and  Companies,  Materials  and  Supplies, 
and  Profit  and  Loss,  the  author  explains  the  meaning  of 
these  terms  and,  in  a  broad  way,  what  is  included  in  each. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  additions,  better- 
ments or  retirements  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  officer 
if  he  is  to  report  intelligently  the  work  which  his  forces  are 
doing.  The  examples  that  Mr.  Plant  gives  are  clearly  ex- 
jilained,  with  a  minimum  of  references  to  the  theory  which 
I'es  behind  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  classifi- 
cation of  changes  in  physical  property.  Accompanying  this 
letter  are  illustrations  of  the  classification  of  work  done  by 
the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  department  and  by 
the  maintenance  of  equipment  department,  and  also  extracts 
from  the  official  classification  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  pertaining  to  maintenance  of  way  and  structures 
and  maintenance  of  equipment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pamphlet  will  have  a  much 
broader  circulation  among  railroad  officers  than  would  be 
implied  by  its  form  as  a  letter  to  officers  of  the  Southern 
Railway. 
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COLLEGE  MEN  AND  THE  RAILROADS 

.New    York. 

To  inK  I-'niTOK  OF  iiiK  Kaii.w.w  Ar.v.  Gazktte: 

Tho  question  i,>^  fR'(|iu'ntly  asked,  why  is  it  that  the  rail- 
road service  docs  not  attract  university  graduates?  I  can  tell 
you  one  reason,  which  is  that  the  loss  of  caste  that  comes  with 
railroad  service  is  repugnant  to  a  university  man  of  cultun' 
and  appropriate  self-respect. 

There  was  a  time  in  this  country  when  a  railroad  pass  was 
a  badge  of  honor  and  distinction.  Now  it  is  an  emblem  of 
servitude  and  a  mark  of  disfavor. 

Why,  because  a  man  has  dedicated  his  talents  to  the  rail- 
road service,  should  he  be  compelled  to  ride  on  second-class 
trains,  sleep  in  upper  berths,  and  find  his  fellow  servants 
officially  encouraged  to  give  his  comfort  and  convenience  as 
little  consideration  as  feasible  .short  of  downright  discourtesy? 
Are  railroad  men  as  a  class  the  better  for  this  disparagement 
of  their  pride? 

The  term  railroad  service  has  come  to  have  all  the  odium 
that  attaches  to  service  in  a  hotel,  where  it  means  accepting 
eating  and  sleeping  accomodations  that  would  be  too  poor 
to  offer  to  guests.  Clerk. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOADING  ON  TRAINS 

Boston,  Mass. 

To  THE  EniTOR  OF  THE  RAII.^^'AY  Age  Gazette.- 

The  letter  on  "Distribution  of  Loading  on  Trains,"  page 
47  of  your  issue  of  January  12,  raises  the  question  of  why 
a  train  pulls  harder  with  the  empties  in  the  front  and  the 
loads  in  the  rear. 

A  partial  explanation  is  as  follows :  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity  assume  a  train  of  two  cars  of  exactly  similar  con- 
struction, one  light  and  the  other  loaded.  Let  H  be  the 
drawbar  pull  required  to  pull  the  loaded  car  alone  and  L 
be  the  drawbar  pull  required  to  pull  the  empty  car  alone. 
H  will  be  greater  than  L.  In  rounding  curves  the  drawbar 
pull  acts  at  an  angle  to  the  tangent  to  the  curve  drawn  through 
the  center  of  the  car.  For  simplicity  assume  that  the  draw- 
bars are  pivoted  at  the  center  of  the  cars.  This  does  not 
alter  the  essential  principle  involved. 

In  Fig.  1  the  loaded  car  is  coupled  in  front  of  the  empty 
Car.  The  drawbar  pull  between  the  engine  and  the  first 
car  is  H  .-\-L,  and  that  between  the  first  and  the  second  car 
is  L.  In  this  case  we  will  assume  the  speed  so  slow  that  the 
centrifugal  force  is  practically  negligible.  Let  the  angle 
between  the  draw  bar  and  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the 
center  of  the  car  be  a.  The  side  pressure  between  the  first 
car  and  the  rail  is  (L  -f  i7  ,+  L)  sin  a.  The  side  pressure 
between  the  second  car  and  the  rail  is  L  sin  a.  The  total  side 
pressure  is  the  sum  of  these  two,  or  (jZ,  -f  H)  sin  a,  and  this 
quantity  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  friction  /  gives  the 
drag  due  to  the  curve  with  this  method  of  making  up  the 
train. 

In  Fig.  2  the  heavy  car  is  coupled  behind  the  light  one. 
Following  the  same  method  of  analysis  the  total  side  pressure 
is  (ji?  H-  L)  sin  a,  and  this  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of 
friction  /  gives  the  drag  due  to  the  curve  with  this  method  of 
making  up  the  train. 

As  H  is  greater  than  L,  (ji7  -f  L)  is  obviously  greater 
than  (jL  ,-|-  H),  which  proves  that  a  train  made  up  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1  will  haul  easier  on  curves  than  one  made 
up  as  showTi  in  Fig.  2.  In  other  w^ords,  the  side  friction 
will  be  much  greater  when  the  empty  cars  are  at  the  front 
of  the  train  and  the  loaded  cars  at  the  rear. 


The  same  effect  will  be  observed  in  going  over  summits, 
as  will  be  .seen  if  the  curves  in  Figs.  1  and  2  be  considered 
as  summits  or  vertical  curves  in  track  instead  of  horizontal 
curves.  The  additional  friction  will  be  journal  and  rolling 
friction  in.stead  of  flange  friction.  In  sags  the  reverse  propo- 
sition will  be  true,  but  trains  do  not  ordinarily  stall  in  sags, 
so  the  aid  received  in  this  case  by  having  the  heavy  cars  in 
the  rear  would  not  be  noticed.  It  would  seem  that  the  draw- 
bars would  be  subjected  to  greater  .strains  with  the  heavy 
cars  in  the  rear  when  running  through  a  sag.  Neither  do 
they  usually  stall  overhanging  on  either  side  of  a  summit, 
but  these  cases  are  mentioned  as  illustrations  of  the  working 
of  the  principle.  Curves  are  the  places  where  the  trouble 
should  l)e  most  noticeable.  If  the  track  is  perfectly  straight 
and  cither  level  or  on  an  even  grade,  the  order  in  which  the 
train  is  made  up  ought  not  to  affect  its  resistance  to  being 
pulled. 

The  effect  of  centrifugal  force  is  important  in  this  con- 
nection.    The  centrifugal   force   is  given   by  the   following 

wv- 

formula  where   W  equals  the  weight  of  the  car  in 

32.2R 
pounds,  V  the  velocity  of  the  train  in  feet  per  second,  and  R 
the  radius  of  the  curve  in   feet.     For  a  curve  of  constant 


Empty  Can 


Loaded  Car 


Loaded  Car 

V 


Empiy  Car 


*The  additional  drawbar  pull  required  to  overcome  the  friction  caused 
by  the  side  pressure  between  the  cars  and  the  rails  will  operate  to  increase 
fbsse  forces  unequally.  It  is  purposely  omitted  to  avoid  confusion.  It 
should  be  understood  that  its  effect  in  the  last  analysis  is  to  still  further 
increase  the   inequality   existing  between   the   two   cases   considered. 

radius  and  for  any  given  speed  the  centrifugal  force  is  exactly 
proportional  to  the  weight  W  of  the  car. 

At  any  given  speed  and  radius  of  curvature  the  total  side 
pressure  on  a  given  train  will  be  the  same  no  matter  in  what 
order  the  train  is  made  up.  Unless,  therefore,  the  speed  is 
great  enough  to  cause  the  cars  to  run  against  the  outer  rail 
of  the  curve,  the  proposition  remains  as  before,  as  the  side 
pressure  in  both  cases  will  be  reduced  by  the  same  amount, 
thus  leaving  the  inequality  in  a  condition  as  in  the  original 
case.  As  a  practical  matter,  if  sufficient  speed  can  be  at- 
tained on  all  the  curves  the  train  will  be  light  enough  so 
that  the  order  of  making  it  up  will  not  affect  appreciably  its 
ability  to  get  over  the  road. 

The  super-elevation  of  the  curves  will  affect  the  result  in 
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a  manner  similar  to  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  but  opposite 
in  its  general  direction.  It  will  not  affect  the  general  valid- 
ity of  the  conclusion  demonstrated  above. 

For  those  who  desire  a  more  rigorous  mathematical  dem- 
onstration than  the  above  the  following  result  is  given.  H 
and  L  represent  the  resistance  of  the  loaded  and  empty  cars 
to  being  pulled  on  a  straight  and  level  track.  P^  and  P.y  are 
the  drawbar  pulls  the  locomotive  must  exert  in  Fig.  1  and 
Fig.  2  respectively.     Other  quantities  are  as  before.     Then 

cos  a  -\-  f  sin  a 
(cos  a  —  /  sin  a)P,  =  H  -\-  L 


{cos  a  —  /  sin  a)  p. 2 


H- 


cos  a  —  /  sin  a 

cos  a  -\-  f  sin  a 


COS  a  —  /  sin  a 
A  careful  inspection  will  show  that  P.^  is  greater  than  P^ 
and  hence  the  proposition  holds  true. 

Lewis  E.  Moore, 

Bridge  and  Signal   Engineer,   Massachusetts   Public   Service   Commission. 


COAL  RATES  AND  CAR  SHORTAGE 

New    York. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  a  sliding  scale  of  coal 
rates,  The  Black  Diamond,  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  coal 
trade,  estimates  that  the  600,000,000  tons  of  coal  consumed 
yearly  are  absorbed  about  as  follows:  150,000,000  tons  or 
about  25  per  cent  by  the  railroads;  135,000,000  tons  or  about 
221/2  per  cent  for  domestic  consumption;  315,000,000  tons 
or  about  52^  per  cent  by  manufacturers,  public  utility 
corporations,  office  buildings,  etc. 

This  newspaper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  large 
manufacturers  who  are  located  in  the  big  cities,  the  large 
office  buildings,  hotels,  etc.,  cannot  possibly  store  any  large 
amount  of  coal  because  space  in  or  adjoining  their  buildings 
is  entirely  too  valuable  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  the  domestic  consumption,  at  present  very  little,  if 
anything  over  25  per  cent  consumed  for  this  purpose  moves 
prior  to  October  1.  Assuming  it  moves,  however,  as  much 
as  25  per  cent,  then  coal  for  that  purpose  would  be  moving 
at  an  average  rate  of  about  6,000,000  tons  per  month  from 
April  1  to  September  30  and  at  the  rate  of  about  16,500,000 
per  month  from  October  1  to  March  30. 

A  sufficient  inducement  will  prompt  a  large  number  of 
domestic  consumers  to  store  their  winter  coal  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  their  own  cellars  and  if  the  summer  move- 
ment can  thereby  be  increased  by  only  2,000,000  tons  per 
month  and  the  winter  movement  be  reduced  correspondingly, 
the  winter  situation,  that  is,  the  peak  load  during  the  winter, 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  Furthermore  there  are  many  large 
manufacturers  not  located  in  big  cities  who  watch  every 
penny  of  expenditure  and  who  can  surely  be  induced  to  put 
in  a  large  stock  of  coal  during  the  summer  months  if  it  is 
demonstrated  to  them  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 
Furthermore,  the  railroads  themselves  can  "get  this  habit." 

Nobody  expects  that  the  coal  movement  can  be  equalized 
during  the  twelve  months  but  if  intelligent  and  consistent 
efforts  are  brought  by  the  railroads  and  the  coal  trade  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  summer  movement  of  coal  can  be 
increased  somewhere  between  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  tons  a 
month  and  even  more  and  the  winter  movement  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

Figuring  an  average  of  50  ton  cars  on  an  average  of  only 
two  round  trips  of  cars  per  month  })etween  mines  and  market, 
5,000,000  tons  per  month  would  mean  an  increased  steady 
usage  of  about  50,000  cars  (now  lying  idle)  during  the 
summer  months.  This  would  go  a  long  way  towards  reliev- 
ing the  winter  congestion. 

The  coal  consumer  during  the  winter  of   1916-1917   has 


undergone  an  ent'rely  novel  experience.  Hitherto  the  con- 
sumer has  generally  been  able  to  get  coal  at  his  own  price. 
Lately,  in  many  cases  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  it  at  all. 
This  experience,  being  dearly  paid  for,  is  liable  to  stick.  Con- 
sumers hereafter  will  be  ready  to  make  contracts  by  the  year 
more  than  ever,  provided  always  that  the  mine  operator  does 
not  try  to  overreach,  and  as  a  consequence  thereof  the  con- 
sumer finds  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  entering  into  a  contract 
for  a  year  ahead. 

Simultaneously  with  this  new  era  of  contracting  in  the  coal 
trade,  the  matter  of  rate  adjustment  should  l)e  pushed  as  an 
additional  inducement  for  buying  coal  during  the  summer 
months.  Furthermore,  the  American  Railway  As.sociation 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  up  against  a  great  problem.  A  sliding  scale  for  coal  rates 
is  one  of  the  methods,  and  a  very  important  one,  of  helping 
solve  the  car  problem.  I  trust  the  work  will  be  taken  up 
promptly.  F.  J.  Lisman. 


THE  HEN  AND  THE  ERIE  FERRY  BOAT  AGAIN 

Chicago. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

It  would  seem  that  the  article  by  Mr.  James  on  deprecia- 
tion, reprinted  in  your  issue  of  January  19,  overlooks  some 
fundamentals.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  value  of  a  hen  is 
not  one-fifth  gone  when  her  service  life  is  one-fifth  gone  if  the 
worth  of  money  be  considered,  and  assuming  that  Mr.  James 
adopted  the  straight  line  theory  for  simplicity  of  illustration, 
there  still  remains  the  error  of  assuming  that  under  public 
regulation  the  fair  rate  for  service  is  the  value  of  the  service 
to  the  consumer,  rather  than  that  which  will  yield  a  fair 
return  on  its  sacrifice  to  the  agency  performing  the  service. 
Who  shall  say  what  the  value  of  servide  to  the  consumer  is? 
If  under  a  normal  market  eggs  sell  for  thirty-five  cents  a 
dozen,  are  they  worth  this  to  the  consumer?  And  if  so,  are 
they  worth  twice  as  much  when  some  cold  storage  concern 
corners  the  market  on  eggs? 

Then  to  come  to  the  ferry  boat  example.  The  present  writer 
does  not  know  the  circumstances  further  than  Mr.  James 
states  them  and  so  is  not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion 
of  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  but 
he  can  express  an  opinion  of  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
James,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  classed  among  the  know- 
nothing  college  professors. 

If  the  ferry  boat  company  owns  a  ferry  boat  that  is  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  its  service  life  and  has  been  paid  by 
the  public  during  the  years  of  service  of  the  boat,  (1)  all 
operating  expense;  (2)  interest  and  profit  on  investment 
(we  will  not  say  whether  original  or  remaining  investment 
as  that  appears  from  time  to  time),  and  (3)  the  full  loss  of 
value  due  to  the  loss  of  service  life;  and  the  company  has 
taken  the  depreciation  payments  out  of  its  ferry  boat  busi- 
ness and  invested  them  in  other  public  service  property — as 
railroad  property;  does  Mr.  James  think  it  would  be  fair  that 
the  public  should  continue  to  pay  in  ferry  charges  interest 
and  profit  on  the  original  cost  of  the  ferry  property,  and,  also, 
to  pay  interest  and  profit  on  the  investment  in  the  railroad 
property?  That  is  to  say,  shall  the  public  pay  interest  and 
profit  not  only  on  what  the  public  service  company  has  put 
into  the  property  but,  also,  on  moneys  contributed  by  the 
public  itself?  Shall  the  corporation  cat  its  pie  and  have 
it,  too? 

There  are  circumstances  of  accounting  which  would  make 
it  proper  for  the  public  to  continue  to  pay  interest  and  profit 
on  the  undiminished,  original  investment,  but  Mr.  James' 
argument  does  not  turn  on  these  circumstances  but  on  present 
capacity  of  the  property  to  serve,  a  bublile  that  the  present 
writer  supposed  had  been  pricked  long  ago. 

Forgetting  the  rompetitive  character  of  the  egg  business 
as  compared  with  the  ferry  business,  if  the  ferry  company  had 
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nvnvi'sted  it.s  (loprcriation  ri'iripts  in  ten  \  lioat  improvc- 
lUiMit.-;  or  additions,  it  would  .still  Uc  cntitU'd  t(j  a  full  return 
and  the  case  would  then  be  comparable  to  the  farmer  and 
the  hens,  liut  it  is  not  comparable  when  the  di'preeiati(in 
receipts  are  taken  out  of  the  liusiness,  and  simply  jxKketed 
or  put  into  some  other  business.  Moreover,  competitive  busi- 
ness of  a  wholly  private  charaeter  cannot  be  eom|)ared  in  this 
wav  with  wholly  or  partially  monopolistic  l)usiness,  operating 
under  i>ul»lie  fraiuhise  and  subject  to  regulation.  Ihuler  great 
provocation  some  da\'  the  pui)lic  may  regulate  the  egg  Imsi- 
nc-s,  ;md  what  will  then  govern  the  price  of  eggs? 

W'm.  G.  R.vymoni). 

TO  REDUCE  THE  BULK  OF  LETTER  FILES 

Chicago. 

To  riiK  Mdhok  ov  ttie  R.ailwav  Agk  Gazette: 

In  these  days  of  high  prices  for  paper  and  everything  else 
}(-ur  readers  should,  no  doubt,  be  interested  in  every  rea.son- 
alile  method  of  economy;  and  why  not  save  a  sheet,  in  reply- 
ing to  letters,  b>-  making  your  carbon  copy  on  the  back  of  the 
letter  received?  Every  railroad  uses  large  quantities  of  paper, 
and  the  saving  by  this  practice  would  be  by  no  means  incon- 
s'derable.  Also,  it  would  be  a  primary  lesson  in  economy, 
useful  to  all  in  the  office;  and  any  one  who  knows  of  the 
waste  of  stationery  in  railroad  offices  will  agree  that  a  lesson 
of  this  kind  is  timely. 

Beginning  with  the  first  letter  which  opens  any  subject, 
the  recipient  of  such  a  letter,  in  replying  to  the  sender,  or  in 
writing  to  someone  else  on  the  same  subject,  can,  usually, 
use  the  letter  received  for  his  carbon  copy.  Thus  he  saves 
one  sheet  of  paper,  and  in  his  file  he  has  two  letters  on  one 
sheet.  The  carbon  paper  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  last 
letter  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  this  letter  is  turned  upside 
down ;  so,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  typewriter,  the  operator,  in 
beginning  to  write,  can  readily  see  the  date  and  the  file 
number  of  the  letter  that  is  being  answered. 

I  have  been  following  this  practice  for  a  year,  and  my  files' 
are  noticeably  small,  compared  with  those  of  former  years. 

J.  S.  Sheafe. 


WAYS  TO  PREVENT  CAR  SHORTAGES 

S.\N   FnANcrsco,    Cat. 
To  THE  Editor  of  ihe  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  editorial  appearing  in 
the  November  24  issue  of  your  publication,  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  a  remedy  for  car  shortage.  On  analysis  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  conceded  by  the  majority  of  the  people  that 
there  is  sufficient  equipment  in  the  country  to  move  'the  busi- 
ness offered  if  its  use  were  confined  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed.  The  freight  car  is  a  unit  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  from  the  point  of  origin  to  destination.  Four 
things  are  essential  for  securing  its  maximum  operating  ef- 
ficiency: Prompt  movement  to  the  point  where  it  will  re- 
ceive loading;  prompt  loading;  prompt  movement  to  destina- 
tion; and  prompt  unloading  at  destination  and  release  for 
further  and  similar  handling. 

As  a  general  proposition  there  is  not  much  delay  in  the 
first  and  third  operations.  With  most  commodities  48  hours' 
free  time  is  allowed  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  72  hours'  free  time  is  given  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  certain  commodities.  When  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
volume  of  the  business  of  the  country  moves  to  and  from 
industrial  centers  involving  a  haul  within  a  radius  of  200 
miles,  the  utilization  of  this  free  time  at  originating  and 
terminating  points  discloses  the  principal  cause  for  the  low^ 
daily  average  mileage  made  by  the  freight  cars  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  chief  mining  products  transported  is  coal, 
on  which  -^8  hours'  free  time  is  allowed  for  loading  and  un- 
loading;  'n  :cme  -nsti-nces  72  hours  is  given  for  unloading. 


it  rarch  consumes  more  than  a  few  minutes  to  load  a  coal 
(.ir  at  the  tijjples,  and  as  the  majority  of  these  cars  are 
constructed  with  hojjper  bottoms  they  can  also  be  unloaded 
ill  a  fc-w  minutes.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  car  used,  how- 
( \cr,  coal  is  not  a  ])erishai)le  commodity  and  can  Ije  loaded 
and  unloaded  in  an}'  kind  of  weather,  and  it  .seems  no  hard- 
ship woulrl  be  worked  upon  any  one  if  the  free  t'niL'  on  this 
commodity  were  reduced  to  24  hours.  In  fact  a  careful 
stucK  should  be  made  of  the  various  commodities  to  ascer- 
tain those  which  can  be  handled  in  and  out  of  cars  within  a 
24-hour  i)eriod  and  the  free  time  should  then  i>e  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly. 

There  is  also  room  for  material  imjjrovement  in  car  load- 
i  11^14.  In  many  instances  the  existing  minimums  prevent  in- 
creased car  loading.  During  the  present  car  shortage  we 
liave  received  the  hearty  co-operation  of  many  of  our  ship- 
l)ers  and  they  have  unhesitatingly  loaded  two  minimums  in 
one  wherever  the  commodity  handled  and  the  cubical  car 
sj)ace  would  pelrnit.  There  is  no  que.stion,  however,  but  that 
minimums  should  be  revised  to  keep  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing capacity  of  equipment. 

The  mileage  made  by  cars  also  offers  opportunity  for  im- 
provement. On  the  Pacific  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
we  have  averaged  50  miles  or  better  per  day  with  foreign 
ecjuipment,  for  several  years,  but,  as  previously  indicated, 
the  greatest  assistance  in  this  direction  could  be  secured 
through  decreasing  the  free  time  allowed  for  loading  and 
unloading,  and  insuring  the  early  release  of  cars  through  the 
medium  of  a  high  demurrage  rate.  In  California  and 
Arizona  24  hours'  free  time  is  allowed  for  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  tank  cars.  We  have  a  record  of  an  average 
of  80  miles  per  day  with  this  class  of  equipment,  which  in- 
cludes the  movement  and  delivery  of  all  company  fuel  oil 
and  the  shipment  of  oil  into  other  states  where  48  hours' 
free  time  is  allowed. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  during  times  of  car  short- 
age is  the  abuse  of  the  diversion  privilege,  and  this  no  doubt 
will  be  corrected.  To  avoid  car  shortages  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  discontinue  the  use  of  freight  equipment  for  storage 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  freight.  The 
acute  car  situation  existing  in  the  country  at  the  present  time 
had  its  origin  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  freight  are  awaiting  vessels  at  the  different  ports  for 
transshipment.  At  such  points  there  is  generally  no  restric- 
tion as  to  free  time,  especially  on  export  business,  and 
with  this  privilege  there  was  no  incentive  for  the  shipper  or 
consignee  to  insure  bottoms  being  provided  at  the  time  the 
freight  was  forwarded.  There  is  also  an  unusually  large 
increase  in  local  freight  business  in  eastern  and  middle-west- 
ern territory  moving  towards  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  calling 
for  an  increased  number  of  cars.  Business  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  has  preponderated  eaetbound 
for  about  three  years,  and  this  has  also  had  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  number  of  cars  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
contribute  to  the  congestion  at  points  along  the  eastern  coast. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  railroads  should  provide  stor- 
age in  cars  indefinitely  for  freight  going  to  any  destination. 
The  laws  of  the  land  generally  contemplate  storage  as  auxil- 
iary to  transportation,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum 
and  proper  use  of  freight  equipment  there  should  be  pro- 
vided at  all  points  of  transshipment  or  transfer  suitable 
w-arehouses  into  which  the  freight  can  l)e  unloaded  or  trans- 
ferred and  where  cars  can  be  placed  and  promptly  unloaded 
or  loaded.  If  such  facilities  were  provided  the  use  of  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  property  for  storage  tracks  would  be 
avoided,  the  business  of  the  country  could  be  carried  on  with- 
out interruption,  and  the  expense  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  such  storage  terminals  should  be  borne  by  the  traffic 
of  the  country,  which  is  directly  benefited  thereb}'. 

W.  R.  Scott, 

Vice-piesident   and   General   Manager,    Southern   Pacific. 


The  Completed  Dock 


A  Large  New  Ore  Dock  for  Lake  Superior 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Has  Recently  Added  a  Con- 
crete and  Steel  Structure  to  Its  Plant  at  Two  Harbors 


WITH  the  opening  of  navigation  for  1917  the  Duluth 
&  Iron  Range  will  place  in  operation  a  new  concrete 
and  steel  ore  dock  at  Two  Harbors,  Minn.  This  will 
be  one  of  six  docks  operated  by  the  railroad  at  that  port  in 
transferring  iron  ore  from  cars  to  lake  boats.  During  1916 
the  total  tonnage  of  ore  handled  at  that  point  was  about  11,- 
000,000  gross  tons.  The  new  dock  is  designed  for  a  total 
pocket  capacity  of  about  11,856,000  cu.  ft.,  which  gives  a  total 
capr.city  of  ore  of  maximum  weight  of  94,000  tons,  although 
with  ore  of  ordinary  weight  the  capacity  is  about  70,000  tons. 
The  dock  is  the  third  one  to  be  constructed  of  steel  and  con- 
crete at  this  point. 

The  New  Dock 

The  new  structure  consists  of  a  four-track  dock  of  1,368  ft. 
long  with  a  768  ft.  approach  trestle  accommodating  two 
tracks,  318  ft.  of  which  is  of  steel  construction  and  the  rest  of 
timber.  The  steel  approach  is  of  typical  viaduct  construction 
with  30-ft.  tower  spans  and  62-ft.  clear  spans.  The  deck 
l)late  girders  support  reinforced  concrete  ballasted  decks 
which  are  particularly  applicable  in  accommodating  the 
switch  connections  to  the  four  dock  tracks.  The  timber  ap- 
proach is  on  a  0.4  per  cent  up  grade  to  the  dock  and  the  steel 
approach  and  dock  proper  have  a  level  track  grade. 

The  total  height  of  the  dock  is  80  ft.  from  base  of  rail  to 
mean  water  level.  The  total  width  between  bin  fronts  is  56 
ft.  but  overhanging  platforms  on  each  side  extend  about  9  ft. 
further.  There  are  228  pockets  arranged  in  pairs  on  either 
side  of  the  ridge  along  the  longitudinal  center  line  of  the 
dock  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bin  floors  sloping  each 
way  at  an  angle  of  48  deg.     The  bins  arc  about  4^  ft.  deep 


on  the  inside  and  about  28  ft.  deep  on  the  outside  or  front. 
Their  width  is  12  ft.  center  to  center  of  partitions  and  each 
bin  has  a  capacity  of  5,200  cu.  ft. 

The  frame,  which  is  of  structural  steel,  is  clearly  shown 
on  one  of  the  photographs.  This  consists  of  steel  bents 
located  in  the  planes  of  the  partitions  between  the  bins.  Each 
of  these  bents  consists  of  two  supporting  columns  spaced 
42  ft.  6  in.  center  to  center  upon  which  are  superimposed 
an  A-frame,  consisting  of  the  two  main  sloping  bin  girders 
and  the  structural  steel  ties  with  which  they  are  united  to 
form  a  truss.  Supported  on  the  bin  girders  are  vertical 
columns  which  serve  both  as  the  framework  for  the  partitions 
between  the  bins  and  as  supports  for  the  track  floor  above  and 
its  live  load.  Adjacent  bents  of  the  framework  are  connected 
l)y  bin  floor  beams  between  the  bin  girders  and  by  the  track 
girders  of  the  track  deck.  These  girders  are  21 -in.  I-beams 
to  which  the  rails  are  riveted. 

Structural  steel  serves  only  as  the  supporting  framework  of 
the  dock.  All  bins  floors,  partitions  and  corner  fillers  are  of 
concrete,  the  sloping  bin  floor  and  front  wall  being  of  unit 
construction  while  the  side  walls,  ridge  partition  and  deck 
floor  w'ere  cast  in  place.  The  track  deck  is  covered  by  rein- 
forced concrete  slabs  in  the  spaces  between  tracks,  the  spaces 
between  rails  being  left  open  for  dumping  of  cars.  Every  12  ft. 
longitudinally  there  is  a  2-ft.  cross  walk  connecting  the 
longitudinal  walks.  At  intervals  of  144  ft.  iron  stairways 
lead  down  to  continuous  platforms  at  the  level  of  the  outlet 
doors.  These  platforms  have  plank  floors,  the  only  timber 
used  in  the  structure. 

A  special  detail  of  interest  is  the  use  of  tie  rods  embedded 
in  the  concrete  side  partition  walls  to  take  the  thrust  of  the 
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bin  Iroiits.  Tht'  inui  liiiifry  platform  i.s  .supporlicl  on  hrackets 
beyond  llu-  line  of  the  front  i)ost.s. 

The  sul).struilurc  for  the  (i(K  k  consi.sts  of  two  rows  of  con- 
crete pedi'.stals  .supphrting  the  columns,  the  pedestals  in  each 
row  being  united  l)y  a  slab  of  concrete  4  ft.  6  in.  thick  l)y 
19  ft.  .i  in.  wide,  continuous  for  the  length  of  the  structure 
save  for  expansion  joints  every  48  ft.  The  slal)S  of  the  two 
rows  of  i)edestals  are  joined  at  intervals  of  24  ft.  longi- 
tudinally by  reinforced  concrete  ties  3  ft.  wide  and  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  slal).  .Mong  the  outside  of  the  structure  the 
slabs  are  tliickened  to  form  parapet  walls  8  ft.  6  in.  high. 
The  bottom  of  tlie  slab  is  2  ft.  below  mean  low  water  and 
tlie  top  of  the  parajx^t  extends  6  ft.  6  in.  above  the  water  line. 
These  parapets  are  extended  on  the  inner  side  at  the  top  by  a 
concrete  slab  ^  in.  thick  to  form  a  walk  9  ft.  wide  along  the 
edge  of  the  dock. 

The  concrete  footing  slab  is  supported  on  piles  in  trans- 
verse rows  3  ft.  center  to  center,  with  7  piles  in  each  row  in 
each  half  of  the  dock.  As  these  piles  stand  in  24  ft.  of  water 
they  are  given  lateral  support  by  gravel-filled  timber  cribs 
of  that  depth. 

Rei'l.aces  an  Old  Wooden  Dock 

The  new  dock  replaces  an  old  wooden  dock  which  was 
located  only  15  ft.  to  one  side  of  the  site  of  the  new  structure. 
As  the  location  of  the  old  dock  had  to  serve  as  a  slip  for 
the  new  one  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it  before  the  new  dock 
could  be  placed  in  operation.     The  old  structure  which  was 


The   Structural   Steel  Frame 

about  17  years  old  was  about  1,850  ft.  long,  52  ft.  wide  and 
57  ft.  high.  Its  foundation  consisted  of  timber  cribs  and 
6,500  piles. 

The  removal  of  the  superstructure  of  the  old  dock,  which 
contained  about  5,500,000  ft.  b.  m.  of  timber,  was  accom- 
plished by  a  stiff-leg  derrick  with  a  40-ft.  boom  set  on  a  30-ft. 
truck  traveling  on  the  track  deck  and  by  large  floating  derricks 
in  the  slips  alongside.  The  stiff-leg  derrick  removed  all  of  the 
upper  material  and  loaded  it  into  cars.  The  scows  dismantled 
the  lower  portion  and  rafted  all  the  material  which  could  be 


reused  in  the  new  cribbing.  This  portion  of  the  work  began 
in  December,  1915,  and  was  completed  alxmt  Feljruary  1, 
1916.  All  of  tlie  old  foundation  had  to  be  removed  to  permit 
the  dredging  of  the  slip  to  a  depth  of  22  ft.  below  mean  water 
level.  The  piles  were  pulled  by  a  scow  pile  driver  with  a 
lifting  capacity  of  85  tons.  As  these  piles  were  too  short  for 
use  in  the  new  dock,  they  were  placed  in  rafts,  pulled  on 
shore,  and  sawed  into  lumber.  Although  they  ranged  in  age 
from  18  to  33  years,  they  proved  to  make  good  lumber  and 
nearly  a  million  feet  board  measure  was  reclaimed.  The 
dredging  was  done  by  a  2-cu.  yd.  dip[)er  dredge,  about  50,000 
I u.  >d.  in  all  being  removed. 

Foundation  for  the  New  Dock 
The  new  dock  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  slip  and  was 
dredged  to  a  uniform  depth  of  24  ft.  so  that  the  crib  bottom 


Construction  Work  on  the  Foundation 

would  be  lower  than  any  probable  depth  of  water  ever 
required  in  the  slips  on  either  side.  After  the  dredging  was 
completed  and  careful  soundings  had  been  taken  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  the  work,  the  construction  of  the  cribs  was 
started.  The  latter,  which  were  built  in  250-ft.  sections,  were 
started  with  the  first  three  courses  adjusted  to  fit  the  bottom 
as  determined  by  the  soundings.  After  the  side  pieces  had 
been  launched,  the  ties  were  framed  into  the  timbers  already 
launched  and  then  the  fourth  course  was  added.  These  lower 
courses  were  tied  together  by  long  bolts.  In  the  following 
courses  each  timber  was  added  and  spiked  separately,  the  crib 
being  kept  level  at  all  times. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  crib  consisted  of  solid  12-in.  by 
12 -in.  timbers  but  the  intermediate  tie  walls  both  longitudi- 
nally and  transverse  were  10-in.  by  12-in.  open  walls.  As 
each  section  of  the  cribbing  was  completed  it  was  towed  into 
place,  lined  by  four  guide  piles  and  sunk  by  the  weight  of  a 
load  of  gravel  placed  on  a  platform  on  top  of  the  top  ties. 
This  load  of  gravel  was  made  sufficient  to  sink  the  cribbing 
about  one  foot  into  the  lake  bottom.  Six  of  the  250-ft.  sec- 
tions of  cribbing  were  required  for  the  complete  foundation. 

As  soon  as  the  cribs  were  in  place,  two  swing  drop  hammer 
drivers  with  3,800-lb.  hammers,  and  60-ft.  leads  began  driv- 
ing the  bearing  piles.  The  piles  varied  from  50  to  64  ft.  in 
length  and  were  of  Norway,  tamarack,  spruce  and  a  very  few 
jack  pine.  The  average  daily  performance  for  each  driver 
was  about  40  piles.  The  pile  driving  specifications  called  for 
a  penetration  of  not  over  one  inch  per  blow,  for  the  last  six 
blows,  under  a  40-ft.  drop  of -a  3,000-lb.  hammer,  or  its 
equivalent.  The  piles  were  cut  off  at  a  point  one  foot  below 
mean  low  water  with  a  circular  saw,  operated  by  a  steam 
engine  through  a  vertical  shaft,  on  a  swinging  frame.  As 
soon  as  the  piling  was  ready  the  cribs  were  filled  with  gravel 
to  within  one  foot  of  the  pile  cut  off.  Derrick  scows  handled 
the  material  for  this  filling  from  a  nearby  beach. 

The  concrete  for  the  footing  was  supplied  by  a  one-cubic 
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yard  mixer  mounted  on  a  scow  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
permit  of  spouting  of  the  concrete  to  any  part  of  the  work. 
The  concrete  materials  were  supplied  to  the  mixer  by  belt 
conveyors  fed  by  hoppers  erected  on  the  scow,  these  hoppers 
being  supplied  with  material  by  a  small  scow  derrick.  The 
maximum  day's  run  for  this  plant  was  280  cu.  yd.  in  10  hrs. 
In  pouring  the  concrete  the  main  slab  was  poured  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  parapet  wall,  the  walk  and  the  piers  to  the  top 
of  the  walk  in  turn,  and  lastly  by  the  upper  portion  of  the 
piers.  The  castings  for  the  columns  were  set  on  the  finished 
concrete  without  grouting. 

Construction  of  the  Superstructure 

The  steel  frame  was  erected  with  the  help  of  a  steel  traveler 
with  two    72-ft.  steel    booms    each    operated    by  a  separate 
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engine.  The  steel  was  unloaded  as  fast  as  it  was  received 
and  reloaded  on  cars  for  delivery  to  the  traveler  on  a  track 
built  on  the  dock  foundation.  All  rivets  were  driven  by  eight 
pneumatic  hammers  averaging  3,500  rivets  per  day.  The 
surface  of  all  steel  work  not  in  contact  with  concrete  or  iron 
ore  was  given  one  coat  of  Illinois  Steel  Company  Persian 
Gulf  oxide  paint. 

The  pre-molded  slabs  for  the  front  and  bottom  of  the  bins 
were  concreted  in  a  slab  yard  about  one-half  mile  from  the 
dock.  They  were  arranged  in  rows  on  either  side  of  a  track 
which  served  as  a  runway  for  a  concreting  plant  mounted  on 
a  car.  The  concrete  was  delivered  to  the  forms  in  spouts 
supported  from  a  long  boom  and  the  stone  and  sand  were 
delivered  to  the  mixer  in  a  small  batch  dump  car  from  auto- 
matic dump  measuring  hoppers  placed  alongside  the  material 
cars.  Cement  and  water  were  added  from  an  elevated  plat- 
form. 

As  the  slabs  are  subject  to  a  very  severe  service  the  wear- 
ing quality  of  the  concrete  is  of  great  importance.  The  pro- 
portations  of  the  mixture  used  was  1 :13^  :3  and  great  care  was 
given  in  the  finishing  of  the  surfaces.  Steel  forms  were  used 
consisting  of  plates  to  which  channels  were  riveted  to  form 
side  walls.  These  forms  insured  slabs  of  a  uniform  thickness 
and  even  bearing  on  the  steel  work  when  erected.  To  facilitate 
the  erection  of  the  slabs  which  weighed  about  two  tons,  two 
lyz-in.  nuts  were  embedded  in  the  concrete  for  the  reception 


of  the  screw  ends  of  eye-bolts,  by  means  of  which  the  slabs 
were  lifted  with  a  25-hp.  electric  hoist.  The  work  was  done 
by  a  crew  of  nine  men  who  erected  as  many  as  78  slabs  in  a 
nine-hour  shift. 

The  concrete  for  the  partition  and  deck  slabs  was  placed 
by  a  Yi-cxx.  yd.  mixer  mounted  on  a  flat  car  and  fed  from 
hoppers  by  a  belt  conveyor.  The  hoppers  were  supplied  with 
material  by  a  locomotive  crane.  With  this  equipment  the 
concrete  for  two  complete  partitions  or  about  135  cu.  yd.  was 
ordinarily  poured  in  a  day.  Sectional  forms  made  of  two-inch 
lumber  were  used  for  the  partitions,  each  unit  form  covering 
about  50  sq.  ft.  The  filled  corners  were  made  a  part  of  these 
main  form  sections.  These  forms  were  handled  about  the 
work  by  an  electric  hoist. 

Operating  Features 

The  operating  arrangement  of  this  dock  is  somewhat 
different  than  that  of  the  others  at  Two  Harbors.  With  good 
running  ore  one  man  can  load  a  boat  alone  without  difficulty. 
The  doors  for  the  dock  are  7  ft.  wide  placed  off  center  so 
that  one  edge  of  the  door  lines  up  with  one  partition,  thus 
giving  a  straight  discharge  for  one  side  of  the  pocket.  A 
hopper  corner  shaped  like  a  plow  share  is  provided  .lo  deflect 
the  ore  from  the  other  partition  to.  the  door.  This  style  of 
partition  was  adopted  as  a  result  of  tests  which  showed  that  it 
does  away  with  much  of  the  arching  that  takes  place  in  the 
old  center  door  pocket  and  is  much  more  quickly  operated. 
The  doors  weigh  about  800  lb.  each  and  are  operated  by  hand 
hoists  on  the  deck  of  the  dock.  They  are  counter-weighted 
so  that  there  is  only  friction   to   overcome   and  they  can  be 
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operated  against  the  flow  of  ore.  The  entire  time  consumed  in 
opening  and  closing  against  ore  is  about  10  sec. 

The  spouts  used  are  7  ft.  4  in.  wide  at  the  dock  end  and 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide  at  the  boat  end  with  sides  2^2  ft.  deep  and 
weigh  8,500  lb.  They  are  35  ft.  long  and  are  arranged  to 
swing  from  an  operative  position  45  to  70  deg.  below  the 
horizontal  to  an  idle  position  70  deg.  above  the  horizontal. 
The  raising  and  lowering  is  accomplished  by  means  of  ^-in. 
by  5 -in.  flat  wire  ropes  connected  to  an  individual  hoist  for 
each  spout.  These  hoists  are  arranged  in  groups  of  12  to  be 
operated  by  a  single  motor  but  not  more  than  two  can  be 
raised  at  a  time. 

^^'o^k  on  the  cribs  was  begun  in  Deceml)er.  1915,  and  the 
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first  si'ttiou  was  sunk  in  I'\'liruary,  l'M6.  i'lu-  \n\v  dr'w'm^^ 
was  hi'^uii  in  Mart  h  and  tho  cone  rot i-  foundation  in  April  and 
the  i-ntiri-  Inundation  was  L-oni|)ltti(l  in  July.  The  t-rcction 
of  till-  stcrl  su|K'rstru(.tur(.'  was  begun  in  June,  1916,  and  was 
completed  in  t)etol)er  except  for  certain  detail  materials.  The 
unit  constructed  slabs  for  the  sui)erstructure  were  concreted  in 
May,  June  and  July  and  were  placed  in  October  while  the 
concrete  partitions  built  in  place  were  concreted  in  September, 
October  and  November.  The  concrete  foundation  involved 
15, ()()()  cu.  vd.  of  concrete.  The  cribbing  and  tenders  re- 
([uired  2,5o6,0()()  ft.  b.  m.  of  lumber,  while  75,000  cu.  yd. 
of  gravel  was  required  to  fill  the  cribs  and  the  superstructure 
rei|uired  10,000  tons  of  structural  steel  and  12,900  cu.  yd. 
of  concrete  in  partitions,  decks,  etc. 

The  Harnett  &  Record  Company  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
had  the  contract  for  the  foundations  complete.  The  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Company  had  the  general  contract  for  the  fabrica- 
tion and  erection  of  the  structural  steel  work.  The  super- 
structure concrete  which  was  built  in  place  was  done  by  the 
Newton  Engineering  Company  of  Milwaukee,  while  the  unit 
concrete  was  done  by  Strom  Bros,  of  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
The  hoisting  and  operating  machinery  was  furnished  and 
installed  bv  the  Whiting  Foundry  and  Equipment  Company, 
Harvey,  111. 

This  work  was  under  the  direction  of  W.  A.  Clark,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  and  Leland  Clapper, 
assistant  engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the  work  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  above  information. 


ELECTRIFICATION    FOR    STEAM    RAILROADS* 

By  W.  R.  Stincmetz 

Commercial  Engineer,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Long  Island  was  the  first  steam  road  to  adopt  electric 
power  for  the  operation  of  suburban  trains  and  it  uses  the 
same  class  of  equipment  and  control,  with  the  600-volt  third- 
rail,  that  is  employed  in  elevated  and  subway  lines.  Mul- 
tiple-unit car  operation  eliminated  the  unpleasant  features 
of  steam  operation,  such  as  smoke  and  cinders;  it  permitted 
great  flexibility  in  making  up  trains  of  various  sizes  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  additional  motor  cars  and  trailer 
units  could  be  added;  it  relieved  congestion  at  terminals  by 
eliminating  the  switching  formally  required  to  make  up 
trains,  and  faster  schedules  were  permitted  because  of  the 
rapid  acceleration  and  the  large  power  capacity,  which  is 
characteristic  of  motor-car  trains.  Suburban  electrification  has 
since  been  used  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
between  New  York  and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  by  the  New 
York  Central  between  New  York  and  Harmon,  N.  Y.,  and 
by  the  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  all  with  marked  success. 

The  first  use  of  electric  locomotives  to  haul  trains  vvas 
confined  to  restricted  districts  where  it  was  necessary  to 
eliminate  smoke  and  gases  in  tunnels,  such  as  in  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  tunnel  under  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  in  the 
various  tunnels  entering  New  York  City.  These  installations 
also  used  600-volt  apparatus,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
only  kind  available.  The  question  might  naturally  arise  as 
to  why  the  600-volt  system  which  has  given  such  good  service 
in  tunnel,  subway  and  elevated  work  is  not  universally  prac- 
tical. The  reason  is  that,  with  such  a  low  voltage,  the  large 
amount  of  power  required  for  railroad  service  covering  long 
distances  and  heavy  grades  would  require  such  heavy  cur- 
rents that  the  expenditures  for  copper  in  substations  and 
feeder  systems  would  be  excessive.  This  problem  is  the  same 
as  that  involved  in  the  transmission  of  electric  power  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  which  never  had  extensive  application  until 
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a  high  voltage  system  was  perfected.  The  higher  the  voltage 
the  lower  the  current  for  the  same  horsepower  and  the  lower 
the  current  the  less  the  amount  of  copper  recjuired  for  the 
lines  and  sub-station  apparatus.  The  voltage  can  be  too 
high,  however,  as  the  increased  cost  of  insulation  at  the 
higher  voltages  soon  balances  the  saving  in  copper. 

Another  reason  why  the  low  pressure  system  is  not  con- 
sidered adaptable  to  all  railroad  conditions  is  the  fact  that, 
with  this  system,  the  third  rail  is  necessary  to  collect  the 
amount  of  current  required.  Practical  railroad  men  realize 
that  the  third  rail  is  not  a  particularly  desirable  addition  to 
the  trackage  system,  especially  where  the  tracks  are  congested, 
as  in  terminals  and  yards. 

The  experience  gained  from  the  operation  of  the  earlier 
low  voltage  installations,  together  with  the  clearer  realization 
of  the  requirements  obtained  from  actual  contact  with  rail- 
road operation,  made  evident  the  necessity  for  high  voltage 
systems  if  the  large  power  requirements  for  heavy  grade  haul- 
age and  long  distance  distribution  for  main  line  extensions 
were  to  be  economically  met.  The  high  voltage  idea  was  first 
successfully  applied  to  the  single-phase  alternating  current 
system  as  used  on  the  New  Haven's  complete  four-track  divi- 
sion between  New  York  and  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  has  been 
followed  by  the  development  of  the  high  voltage  direct-current 
s}stem  inaugurated  recently  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  embracing  three  single  track  divisions.  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  high  voltage  single-phase  system  is  that  used  by 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  on  its  Elkhorn  grade  electrification. 
This  system  involves  the  use  of  a  high  voltage,  single-phase 
overhead  contact  wire  with  three-phase  motors  in  the  locomo- 
tive. One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  making  possible  the 
use  of  the  higher  voltage  in  both  the  alternating  and  direct- 
current  systems  has  been  the  great  advance  made  in  the  design 
of  overhead  contact  lines.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  introduction  of  the  catenary  type  of  suspension  with  steel 
poles  or  bridges,  together  with  the  improvements  in  the  cur- 
rent collection  devices;  all  of  which  permit  safe  and  efficient 
operation  over  a  wide  range  of  speed. 

In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  the 
electric  locomotive  electric  traction  engineers  have  also  learned 
a  great  deal  about  steam  railroading.  They  have  come  to 
appreciate  and  respect  the  problems  involved  in  the  quick 
and  safe  despatch  of  freight  and  passengers.  They  have 
also  learned  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  railroads  ovm  opera- 
ting methods,  developed  during  years  of  experience,  are  the 
best.  They  have  found  out  that  on  a  busy  railroad  system,  it  is 
not  feasible  to  relieve  congestion  gradually  or  to  regulate 
despatching  so  as  not  to  overload  the  power  house,  line  and 
substations.  The  line  and  substations  are  therefore  designed 
to  meet  the  peak  conditions  by  having  large  overload  capaci- 
ties. The  present  tendency  in  the  operation  of  multiple  unit 
trains  is  to  make  all  cars  motor  cars  so  as  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  overloading  by  making  up  trains  with  an  excessive 
proportion  of  trailers.  With  locomotives  the  problem  has 
been  harder.  The  steam  locomotive  is  a  self  contained  me- 
chanical unit  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  injuriously  overload 
it.  The  electric  locomotive  is  a  piece  of  transforming  ap- 
paratus which  receives  its  power  from  an  outside  source  and 
it  is,  therefore,  subject  to  overloads. 

The  different  methods  used  in  rating  electric  and  steam 
locomotives  have  frequently  caused  misunderstandings. 
The  rating  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  shown  by  a  curve  plotted 
with  draw-bar  pull  against  speed.  Such  a  curve  is  based 
on  the  consumption  of  a  specified  amount  of  coal  and  water 
per  hour  to  maintain  this  power.  The  problem  is  purely  a 
mechanical  one,  and  the  curve  represents  the  maximum 
capacity.  If  the  locomotive  will  meet  these  conditions  once,  it 
will  do  it  any  number  of  times  and  for  indefinite  periods. 
The  capacity  of  the  electric,  on  the  other  hand,  is  limited  by 
the  heating  of  its  motors.  This  heating  must  be  kept 
within  safe  limits  to  prevent  injury  to  the  insulation,  just 
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as  tilt;  water  in  a  steam  locomotive  must  be  kept  at  a  safe 
level  to  prevent  injury  to  the  boiler.  The  heating  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  current  and  the  length  of  time 
the  current  is  in  the  motors.  It  is  therefore,  possible,  pro- 
vided the  motors  have  not  already  reached  their  maximum 
temperature,  to  subject  them  to  overloads  for  short  periods, 
which  additional  power  capacity  is  advantageous  in  taking 
the  train  over  short  ruling  grades.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  give  the  electric  engine  two  ratings — one  representing  the 
draw-bar  pull  which  it  will  exert  continuously  and  another 
rating,  perhaps  25  per  cent  higher,  which  it  will  exert  for 
short  periods  of  less  than  one  hour.  The  fact  that  an  electric 
locomotive  can  pull  a  load  much  greater  than  its  rating,  does 
not  mean  that  sufficient  care  should  not  be  exercised  to  see 
that  this  does  not  lead  to  abuse.  If  it  is  subjected  to  ex- 
cessive temperature  frequently,  the  inevitable  result  will  be 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  insulation  with  an  eventual  burn- 
out, resulting  in  delays  and  high  maintenance  cost.  Such 
failures  do  not  always  happen  when  the  locomotive  is  ex- 
cessively overloaded  but  may  show  up  later,  when  the  en- 
gine is  again  in  normal  service.  It  is,  therefore,  often  dif- 
ficult to  locate  the  responsibility. 

There  is  an  analogy  between  the  steam  passenger  locomo- 
tive and  the  electric  passenger  locomotive  as  regards  over- 
load capacity  which  appears  pertinent.  This  class  of  steam 
locomotive  does  not  use  the  mechanical  stoker,  and  therefore 
its  maximum  rated  capacity  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
fireman  to  shovel  the  required  amount  of  coal  into  the  fire 
box.  As  a  rule  the  speed  draw-bar  pull  curve  representing 
this  capacity  is  based  on  a  high  rate  of  coal,  perhaps,  11,000 
to  12,000  pounds  per  hour.  I  believe  it  would  take  a  very 
exceptional  man  to  shovel  coal  at  this  rate  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  that  his  average  on  a  run  would  be  more  in  the 
neighborhood  of  6,000  pounds  of  coal.  We,  therefore,  have 
the  sustained  capacity  of  the  engine  in  one  case,  limited  by 
the  endurance  of  the  fireman,  and  in  the  other  case  by  the 
heating  of  the  motors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  load  rating 
of  the  steam  engine  is  made  such  that  the  engine  will  be 
pulling  the  train  on  the  level  stretches  with  a  coal  consump- 
tion of  perhaps  5,000  to  6,000  pounds  per  hour.  The  fire- 
man, as  he  approaches  a  short  grade  section,  will  then  bring 
his  fires  into  top  condition,  and  when  he  hits  the  grade,  shuts 
off  his  feed  water  and  gives  the  engine  her  maximum  output. 
The  electric  engine  should  be  operated  in  a  similar  manner, 
by  so  adjusting  the  load  rating  that  on  level  track  it  will  op- 
erate well  within  its  continuous  capacity,  and  the  overload  of 
the  grade  will  not  cause  excessive  temperature  rises  in  a  short 
time. 

During  these  years,  the  visions  of  the  electrical  engineers 
of  eliminating  the  steam  locomotive,  have  met  with  one  very 
disturbing  feature,  and  that  is  that  just  when  they  think  they 
have  something  better,  the  steam  locomotive  comes  back  big- 
ger than  ever.  I  think  that  you  will  all  admit,  however,  that 
since  the  introduction  of  the  electric  locomotive  the  steam 
locomotive  has  been  made  a  much  better  machine.  The  mod- 
ern locomotive,  by  the  use  of  brick  arches,  feed  water  heaters, 
superheaters  and  stokers,  has  had  its  efficiency  increased  in 
the  neighborhood  of  50  per  cent,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
size  and  capacity  have  taken  wonderful  jumps. 

With  all  this  advance,  the  question  often  arises  as  to  where- 
in the  electric  locomotives  are  superior.  From  an  operating 
standpoint  it  has  a  number  of  minor  advantages.  It  elim- 
inates the  turn  table;  cuts  down  stand-by  losses;  removes  the 
delay  at  water  tanks  and  coaling  stations;  its  availability 
for  service  is  very  much  greater,  and  its  maintenance  is  con- 
siderably lower.  Its  capacity  is  increased  with  cold  weather 
— the  reverse  of  the  steam  engine.  Its  simplicity  of  control 
relieves  the  crew  from  many  duties  necessary  on  a  steam  en- 
gine, and  permits  closer  observation  of  track  and  signals. 
When  properly  designed,  it  is  much  easier  riding  and  can 
have  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  weights  with  less  nosing 


and  track  pounding;  all  of  which  tend  to  lower  track  main- 
tenance. In  addition  there  is  one  great  inherent  advantage 
which  the  electric  locomotive  possesses,  namely,  the  ability  to 
concentrate  large  amounts  of  horsepower  under  single  con- 
trol. This  may  be  in  a  single  cal),  or  the  locomotive  may 
consist  of  semi-units  permanently  coupled.  It  can  have  as 
many  motor  driven  axles  as  the  track  structure  will  permit. 

The  concentration  of  horsepower  capacity  is,  of  course, 
possible,  only  because  the  engine  is  not  a  self-contained  unit, 
but  receives  its  power  from  an  outside  central  supply  source 
delivered  through  the  contact  wire.  This  point  was  very- 
well  brought  out  lately  by  a  road  foreman  of  engines,  who, 
in  examining  a  large  electric  freight  locomotive,  said  that 
what  appealed  to  him  was  that  all  he  had  to  worr>^  about 
after  getting  the  train  started  was  the  signals  ahead,  as  the 
engine  would  haul  his  load  at  14  miles  per  hour  up  hill  and 
down,  as  long  as  the  power  house  fed  the  power  into  the 
line.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  the  great  responsibility  of  sup- 
plying power  to  his  engine  under  all  kinds  of  adverse  con- 
ditions had  removed  the  greater  part  of  his  burdens. 

This  concentration  of  horsepower  is  utilized  in  the  form 
of  speed  which  will  eliminate  the  congestion  due  to  handling 
heavy  freight  traffic  over  heavy  grade  divisions,  with  Mallet 
engines  operating  at  only  seven  miles  per  hour.  I  think  this 
point  can  best  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  operation  where  three  Mallet  locomotives,  having  a 
combined  weight  on  the  drivers  of  510  tons  with  a  total 
weight  of  860  tons,  were  required  to  haul  a  2,900-ton  load 
over  the  grade  section  at  seven  miles  per  hour.  This  load 
under  electrification  was  increased  by  320  tons  and  handled 
l)y  two  electrics  having  a  combined  weight  on  the  drivers  of 
440  tons,  with  a  total  of  only  540  tons,  and  at  double  the 
speed,  or  14  miles  per  hour.  This  shows  that  the  excess  of 
.■)20  tons  locomotive  weight  with  the  Mallets  was  transferred 
to  draw-bar  tonnage  in  the  use  of  electrics  without  increas- 
ing the  total  tonnage  of  the  train.  When  hauling  these  loads 
up  the  2  per  cent  Elkhorn  grade  the  two  electrics  deliver 
5,300  draw-bar  horsepower  as  against  2,400  draw-bar  horse- 
power for  the  three  Mallets,  or  an  increa.se  of  120  per  cent. 
The  increased  running  speed,  together  with  the  elimination 
of  delays,  due  to  taking  coal  and  water,  at  which  times  con- 
siderable additional  time  is  often  lost  in  getting  the  train 
in  motion,  has  so  relieved  congestion  that  eight  electric  loco- 
motives are  now  doing  the  same  work  which  formerly  re- 
quired 24  Mallets. 

I  might  ask  in  conclusion,  what  will  cause  steam  roads  in 
the  future  to  electrify?  We  have  seen  that  in  the  past  some 
electrifications  have  been  compulsory — made  so  by  legislation. 
Some  have  been  made  to  improve  the  poor  operating  condi- 
tions in  tunnels  due  to  smoke  and  gases;  others  to  overcome 
terminal  congestion.  The  availability  of  cheap  electric 
power,  as  against  the  high  cost  of  coal,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
purchased  power  eliminates  the  initial  investment  for  power 
house,  is  a  large  factor  in  the  West.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  steam  railroads  will  consider  electrifica- 
tion favorably,  when  the  reduction  in  operating  expenses  will 
pay  the  interest  on  the  necessary  investment,  leaving  the  un- 
cvaluated  advantages  to  be  gained  by  electric  operation  as  an 
additional  asset.  Also,  when  the  traffic  on  the  system  has 
reached  a  point  where  further  trackage  capacity  is  imperative 
and  this  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  large  additional  expendi- 
ture or  bv  electrifving. 


Cars  Cold  in  Germany — According  to  press  despatches, 
the  German  railway  authorities  warn  travelers  to  wear  warm 
clothing,  not  only  on  long  journeys,  but  also  when  using  the 
Berlin  local  railways,  as  they  cannot  guarantee  the  trains  be- 
ing heated.  The  reasons  assigned  are  the  lieavy  demands 
on  the  railway  administration  for  the  delivery  of  locomotives 
in  the  enemy  territories  occupied  and  the  necessity  for  the 
installation  of  heating  apparatus  on  hospital  trains. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway  As.so- 
ciation,  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  February  16  estah- 
lishod  four  di.strict  committees.  Eastern,  Central,  Southern 
and  Western,  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  of  the  federal 
government  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Council  for 
National  Defense;  and  the  chairmen  of  these  four  committees, 
with  Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Soulhem  Railway, 
a.s  general  ciiairman,  will  constitute  a  special  executive  com- 
mittee for  this  work.  Mr.  Harrison,  it  will  he  remembered, 
was  chairman  of  the  special  committee  of  this  as.sociation 
co-operating  with  the  military  authorities  in  connection  with 
the  transportation  of  troops  to  the  Mexican  border  last  year; 
and  his  office  is  in  Washington  where  he  can  ])e  in  close 
touch  with  the  President  and  the  war  department. 

This  action  of  the  association  is  taken  in  respon.se  to  a 
reciuest  which  comes  through  President  Daniel  Willard  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Transportation  and  Communication  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  for  National  Defense.  The  four  com- 
mittees correspond  to  each  of  the  four  military  departments 
of  the  country,  and  they  will  maintain  headquarters  in  the 
cities  that  are  the  military  headquarters  of  their  departments. 
The  chairman  of  each  was  selected  partly  because  of  the 
location  of  his  office  in  such  a  city.  In  announcing  the  forma- 
tion of  these  committees  and  its  undertaking  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  association  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

•'Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  ap- 
pointed a  National  Council  for  Defense  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  resources  of  the  country  and  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  all  organized  transportation  and  industrial 
activities  in  furtherance  of  this  purpose, 

"Resolved,  That  in  order  that  the  railways  may  be  in  a 
position  to  assist  with  their  full  strength  .  .  .  that 
fourteen  members  be  added  to  the  [present]  special  committee 
so  as  to  constitute  a  committee  of  eighteen  members.    ..." 

W.  W.  Atterbury  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  president  of 
each  railroad  in  the  association  in  part  as  follows: 

"President  emergency  calls  for  loyal  support  and  earnest 
co-operation  by  railroads.  To  assure  this  to  fullest  extent, 
executive  committee  has  enlarged  the  special  committee  on 
co-operation  with  military  authorities  and  designated  it  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  American  Railway  Association  on  National 
Defense,  consisting  of  eighteen  members.  .  .  .  Exec- 
utive Committee  requests  the  hearty  co-operation  of  each 
member  of  association." 

The  personnel  of  the  various  committees  follows:  Fairfax 
Harrison,  president  Southern  Railway,  general  chairman. 

For  the  Eastern  Department:  L.  F.  Loree,  president,  Del- 
aware &  Hudson,  chairman ;  W.  G.  Besler,  president,  Central 
of  New  Jersey;  A.  W.  Thompson,  vice-president,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio;  A.  H.  Smith,  president.  New  York  Central;  J.  H. 
Hustis,  receiver,  Boston  &  Maine;  W.  J.  Harahan,  president. 
Seaboard  Air  Line. 

For  the  Central  Department:  R.  H.  Aishton,  president, 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  chairman;  G.  L.  Peck,  vice-pre- 
sident, Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh;  E.  E.  Calvin, 
president.  Union  Pacific;  C.  H.  Markham,  president,  Illinois 
Central;  G.  T.  Slade,  vice-president.  Northern  Pacific. 

For  the  Southern  Department:  W.  B.  Scott,  president. 
Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  chairman; 
B.  F.  Bush,  receiver,  Missouri  Pacific;  C.  E.  Schaff,  re- 
ceiver, Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 

For  the  Western  Department:  William  Sproule,  president, 
Southern  Pacific,  chairman;  E.  P.  Ripley,  president,  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  J.  D.  Farrell,  president,  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  The  whole  com- 
mittee of  18  will  meet  soon  at  Washington  to  tender  their 
services  formallv  to  President  \^'ilson. 


NEW  RAILWAY  CAPITAL  IN  1916 

Tilt  Bureau  of  Railway  News  &  Statistics  has  issued  the 
following: 

"New  capital  absorbed  in  improvements  and  extensions  of 
American  railways  in  1916,  as  measured  by  an  analysis  by 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  News  &  Statistics,  Chicago,  of  listings 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  fell  to  approximately 
$64,000,000,  less  than  in  any  previous  year  of  the  present 
century.  Being  under  one-fifth  the  amount  of  new  cajjital 
listed  in  191.3,  about  one-fifth  that  li.sted  in  1914  and  two- 
thirds  that  listed  in  1915,  the  year's  poor  showing  marks  the 
culmination  in  diversion  of  capital  from  the  railway  industry 
to  war-.stimulated  undertakings.  Coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
1915  receivenships,  and  the  coincident  slowing  down  in  ex- 
pansion it  has  left  the  carriers  with  inadequate  facilities  to 
shoulder  the  suddenly  enlarged  traffic  demands.  In  thousands, 
listings  for  the  last  three  years  compare  as  follows: 

Security   Listed  1914  1915  1916 

Railway  bonds — 

For   now   construction $238,377       $  78,624       $  57,031 

To  exchange  or  retire  old  issues 106,607         247,031  231,698 

Total    bonds    $344,984       $325,655       $288,729 

Railway  stocks — 

For  new  construction    .$64,854       $12,911        $     7,070 

To   exchange    for   other   issues,    receivers' 

certificates,  etc 281,162  354,917  154,116 

Total    stocks     $346,016       $367,828       $161,186 

Tofal   stocks   and   bond- $691,000       $693,483       $449,915 

Total  new  money 303,231  91,535  64,101 

"Of  railway  bonds  listed,  totalling  $288,729,500,  almost 
$232,000,000  were  to  exchange  or  retire  old  issues,  barely 
$57,000,000  being  designated  as  for  new  construction,  im- 
provements, etc.  Comparison  shows  a  marked  contrast,  in 
1915  $78,624,500  being  for  new  construction  against  $247,- 
030,600  for  refunding,  while  in  1914  bonds  for  new  money 
totalled  $238,376,800  against  only  $106,607,000  for  refund- 
ing. Stocks  show  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  analysis, 
those  sold  for  new  money  for  additions  and  betterments  fall- 
ing to  only  $7,070,000  in  1916  out  of  a  total  of  $161,185,600, 
against  $12,910,570  in  1915  (out  of  $367,827,670)  and  $64,- 
853,700  in  1913  (out  of  $346,016,100). 

"Stocks  represented  only  11  per  cent  of  the  new  money 
secured  in  1916,  as  shown  by  listings,  and  only  14  per  cent 
in  1915;  whereas  they  represented  21  per  cent  in  1914  and 
60  per  cent  in  1913.  Conversely  bonds  represented  89  per 
cent  of  the  new  money  in  1916  against  only  40  per  cent  in 
1913.  Herein  is  reflected  vividly  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
securing  new  railway  capital  through  sale  of  stocks,  with 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  an  overproportion  of  mortgage 
bonds,  over-heavy  fixed  charges  and  perils  of  receiverships. 

"Combining  stocks  and  bonds  issued  for  new  construction, 
improvements,  etc.,  the  total  of  listed  capital  devoted  in  1916 
to  enlarging  the  railway  plant  to  keep  pace  with  the  nation's 
growing  requirements  reached  only  $64,101,500,  against 
$91,535,070  in  1915,  $303,230,500  in  1914  and  $341,599,850 
in  1913.  That  year  had  the  largest  total  to  date  excepting 
only  1909,  when  the  aggregate  was  $597,243,112  in  stocks 
and  bonds  listed  as  new  money  devoted  to  improvements  and 
extensions.  Railway  listings  in  1916  were  completely 
overshadowed  by  those  of  the  industrial  corporations,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  tremendous  expansion  of  manu- 
facturing plants  for  production  of  our  unprecedented  exports 
and  to  meet  enlarged  home  consumption  on  the  crest  of  vast 
incoming  wealth.  Railway  securities  were  only  29.5  per  cent 
of  all  listed  in  1916,  against  46.8  per  cent  in  1915  and  65.1 
per  cent  the  year  before.  Railway  stocks  were  only  16.7  per 
cent  of  all  stocks  listed,  but  railway  bonds  were  51.6  per  cent 
of  all  bonds  listed,  showing  again  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
securing  new  railway  capital  except  on  the  security  of  a  mort- 
gage. The  preponderance  of  bonds  is  exclusive  of  $68,556,400 
in  short  term  notes  issued,  at  current  rates  of  interest,  to  tide 
over  financing  to  some  more  favorable  opportunity." 


A   Proposed    Consolidation  of   Canadian   Railroads 


Unification  and   Private  Control  of  Transcontinental, 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  Can.  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk 

By   William   F.    Tye, 

Formerly  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 


CANADA  may  be  compared  with  the  Siamese  twins — two 
bodies,  the  East  and  the  West,  commercially  united  by  a 
narrow  ligature — the  railways.  The  long  stretch  of  coun- 
try extending  from  about  Sudbury,  Ont.,  to  near  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  a  distance  of  nearly  1,000  miles,  is  practically  barren  as 
far  as  local  traffic  is  concerned,  and  a  big  drag  on  the  railways' 
earnings.  Each  of  the  two  bodies — the  East  and  the  West — 
is  very  large  in  size,  and,  as  yet,  sparsely  settled.  So  the 
railways  in  each  body  have  "a  somewhat  thin  traffic  local  to 
themselves,  and  in  addition  the  transcontinental  lines  have  a 
through  traffic  from  one  to  the  other,  which  must  be  carried 
across  unproductive  territory.  It  is  thus  necessary  that  any 
railway  connecting  the  two  bodies  have  an  extensive  system 
in  each,  not  only  in  order  to  get  its  fair  share  of  the  traffic 
in  each  of  the  two  bodies,  but  also  to  gather  traffic  in  one  to 
c  rry  to  the  other,  to  enable  it  to  pay  the  cost  of  operation  on 
the  long  unproductive  stretch  through  northern  Ontario. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  entirely  local  to  the  East.  It  has 
been  expensively  constructed  and  financed.  It  has  been  con- 
trolled from  London,  a  point  too  far  away  for  effective  control. 
It  has  had  no  opportunity  to  take  part  in  Canada's  greatest 
development  which  has  gone  on  in  the  West,  and  has,  there- 
fore, been  only  moderately  successful. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Transcontinental,  which 
really  form  one  system,  have  been  built  without  any  regard 
to  the  principles  which  underlie  the  economies  of  railway 
location  and  construction.  The  first  essential  for  any  rail- 
way is  that  it  get  traffic,  as  without  traffic  it  cannot  live,  no 
matter  how  cheaply  or  inexpensively  it  be  built,  and  this 
cannot  be  had  without  an  extensive  system  of  feeders.  These 
two  roads  spent  large  sums  in  building  main  lines  far  in 
advance  of  their  present  requirements,  and  very  little  on 
feeders  or  branch  lines.  The  result  is  3,550  miles  of  very 
expensive  main  lines,  and  only  1,200  miles  of  branch  line 
feeders, — fixed  charges  equal  to  gross  earnings,  and  a  cost 
on  each  railroad  of  about  $200  to  do  $100  worth  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  Canadian  Northern  was  built,  first  as  a  western  road, 
and  while  it  remained  purely  a  western  road,  was  very  success- 
ful, but  it,  too,  built  a  long,  expensive  line  across  the  un- 
productive country  between  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Win- 
nipeg, without,  at  the  same  time,  building  an  adequate  system 
of  feeders  and  terminals  in  the  East  with  which  to  gather 
traffic  for  the  West,  and  to  support  the  long  unproductive 
mileage  in  northern  Ontario. 

The  Intercolonial's  troubles  have  been  those  inherent  in 
all  government  management, — excessive  cost  of  construction, 
expensive  management,  and  low  freight  rates. 

Suggested  Remedies 

To  remedy  these  matters  many  different  suggestions  have 
been  made.    These  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Transferring  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  the  Transcontinental  to  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

2.  Government  ownership  of  some,  or  all,  of  these  railways. 

3.  Aiding  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  railways  until  such  time  as  they  become  profitable. 

4.  The  remedy  which  the  writer  advocates, — consolidation 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  Trans- 


'Abstracted    from    a    paper    read    before    the    Canadian    Society    of    Civil 
Engineers  on  January   18. 


continental  and  the  Canadian  Northern  in  one  system,  under 
a  new  company  to  be  formed. 

The  first  of  these,  viz.,  disposing  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern, the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Transcontinental  to 
the  Canadian  Pacific  might  be  an  ultimate  financial  success, 
provided  that  company  was  willing  to  assume  the  risk,  but 
it  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  it  would  do  away 
with  all  competition,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  any 
business. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  one  who  has  given  serious 
thought  to  the  matter  can  be  in  favor  of  government  owner- 
ship of  such  an  extensive  system,  more  especially  in  a  coun- 
try so  dominated  by  politics  as  is  Canada.  One  can  easily 
imagine  what  the  result  would  be.  Before  the  first  election 
a  cry  would  go  up  for  lower  rates,  which  the  politicians, 
to  suit  their  needs,  would  grant.  This  would  result  in  defi- 
cits such  as  have  been  so  common  on  the  Intercolonial. 
These  deficits  and  the  fixed  charges  would  have  to  be  met 
by  taxation.  The  Canadian  Pacific  would  have  to  meet  the 
government  rates,  which  would  surely  result  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  that  road,  or  in  its  being  taken  over  by  the  government. 

If  all  the  roads  were  nationalized  the  cost  would  be  far  too 
much  for  the  country  to  finance.  There  would  be  an  entire 
lack  of  competition  which  is  disastrous  to  any  business,  and 
there  would  be  a  lack  of  continuous  management,  as  each 
party,  as  it  attained  power,  would  want  to  reward  its  own 
politicians  by  giving  them  the  best  positions  on  the  railways, 
and  the  best  men  would  not  be  selected.  The  large  army  of 
government  appointees  necessary  to  run  such  a  great  mileage 
would  be  a  grave  danger  to  the  purity  of  ou-  elections. 

Canadian  Experience  in  Government  Ownership 

Our  experience  in  government-managed  railways  in  Can- 
ada has  not  been  such  as  to  justify  us  in  such  a  gigantic  addi- 
tion to  our  public  responsibilities.  We  now  have  five 
government-owned  roads  in  Canada,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
earned  interest  on  its  cost,  and  only  one  (the  Temiskaming 
&  Northern  Ontario)  has  earned  its  operating  expenses. 

The  Transcontinental  was  built  by  a  commission  without 
experience  in  the  construction  or  operation  of  railways.  The 
Stanton-Gutelius  commission  appointed  to  investigate  its 
construction,  shows  that  its  cost  to  1914,  exclusive  of  any 
rolling  stock,  amounted  to  $99,500  per  mile.  At  the  same 
time  this  road  was  being  constructed,  the  Canadian  Northern 
built  a  parallel  road  for  exactly  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  to 
connect  the  eastern  and  western  systems.  The  road  is  in 
every  respect  as  efficient  an  instrument  of  transportation  as  is 
the  Transcontinental,  and  its  cost  certainly  did  not  exceed 
$50,000  per  mile.  The  Quebec  bridge  is  a  link  in  the  Trans- 
continental system.  With  the  necessary  approaches  it  has 
cost  $40,000,000  and  was  decided  on  and  built  without  any 
consideration  as  to  its  economic  value.  Traiij  ferries,  which 
could  have  been  built  for  a  small  fraction  of  its  cost,  would 
have  served  every  purpose  for  many  years  to  come,  and  would 
have  taken  the  traffic  directly  through  Quebec,  much  to  that 
city's  advantage. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  if  the  Transcontinental,  including 
the  crossing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  had  been  built  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  its  cost  would  have  been  at  least  $100,- 
000,000  less  than  as  built  by  the  Dominion  government. 

The  Intercolonial  is  the  most  extensive  public-owned  system 
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on  tlu'  fontinont.  In  the  yi-ar  U>1.>  (wliidi  wa.->  a  viry  favor- 
al»K'  one  for  tlir  Iiiti-rroionial)  it  cost  the  owiu-rs  of  tliis 
road — the  people  of  Canada- -im  hiding  interest  on  the  eost, 
$25.8.^2, !.<(>,  to  earn  :?1 2,.>-**>.2<'(t.  while  it  eost  the  owners 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  (the  shareholders)  :i;<)(),562,161,  to 
earn  $129,481,885.  In  other  words,  on  the  Intercolonial,  it 
eost  $209  to  do  $100  worth  of  business,  while  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  it  co.st  $70  to  do  $100  worth  of  business. 

The  justification  put  forward  for  this  remarkable  state  of 
affairs  is  that  the  Intercolonial  was  built  for  political  pur- 
jKKses  to  brini;  the  maritime  ]irovinces  into  the  confederation, 
and  any  attempt  to  make  the  road  pay  would  be  looked  upon 
as  breaking  faith  with  the  jH'oj)le  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
who  l(H)k  upon  the  Intercolonial  as  an  off.sct  to  the  canals  in 
the  upper  provinces,  which  are  operated  without  any  tolls. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  lliat  the  Canadian  Pacific,  too,  was 
i)uilt  for  a  political  purjwse,  to  bring  British  Columl)ia  into 
the  confederation,  and  it  has  been  as  great  a  financial  success 
under  private  management  as  the  Intercolonial  has  been  a 
failure  under  government  management. 

Whether  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  failure  of  the  Inter- 
colonial be  sufficient  or  not,  they  certainly  do  not  apply  to 
the  western  roads,  and  there  are  no  similar  questions  to  com- 
plicate the  problem  of  how  best  to  dispose  of  the  transcon- 
tinental lines.  While  Canada  has  been  rich  enough  to  stand 
such  wasteful  and  extravagant  methods,  when  applied  to  a 
small  road  like  the  Intercolonial,  it  could  not  possibly  stand 
them  when  applied  to  the  huge  transcontinental  systems. 

Proposed  Consolidation 

The  remedy  which  the  writer  proposes  for  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  only  one  which  he  believes  has  any  hope 
of  success,  is  to  combine  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  the  National  Transcontinental  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  under  one  company.  Canada  now  stands  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  just  as  she  did  in  1879.  The  grave 
question  then  at  issue  was  w-hether  the  Canadian  Pacific 
should  be  constructed  and  managed  by  the  government,  or  by 
a  private  corporation.  No  one  looking  at  the  question  can 
now  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wisdom  displayed  by  Sir  John 
MacDonald,  when  he  decided  that  the  road  should  be  turned 
over  to  a  private  corporation. 

It  should  be  no  more  difficult  to  get  a  private  corporation 
of  the  very  best  class  to  take  over  our  present  roads,  than  it 
was  for  Sir  John  MacDonald.  The  present  conditions  are 
much  more  favorable.  At  that  date  neither  the  Canadian  nor 
the  American  Northwest  had  been  proved  to  be  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  population.  So  far,  western  Canada  has 
hardly  been  scratched.  In  1906,  the  whole  grain  output 
came  from  an  acreage  of  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  area 
within  five  miles  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  lines,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  comes  from  an  acreage  of  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  arable  land  in  the  three  prairie  provinces. 

The  consolidation  could  not  hope  to  be  financially  success- 
ful at  first,  as  the  net  revenue  could  not  possibly  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  fixed  charges  and  a  series  of  deficits  are  sure  to 
result.  These  deficits,  I  believe,  would  not  extend  over  a 
period  of  more  than  8  or  10  years  at  the  most. 

The  necessary  capital  should  be  raised  by  an  issue  of  com- 
mon stock,  with  a  guarantee  of  five  per  cent  interest  for  10 
years  by  the  Canadian  government,  the  amount  guaranteed 
being  limited  to,  say,  $'200,000,000.  The  legislation  con- 
stituting the  company  should  be  on  the  same  lines  as  that 
w'hich  constituted  the  Canadian  Pacific,  that  is,  it  should 
be  an  actual  contract  between  the  government  and  the  com- 
pany, setting  forth  in  detail  the  respective  rights  of  each 
party.  One  of  the  clauses  in  this  contract  should  be  (as  was 
in  the  Canadian  Pacific  contract)  that  until  such  time  as  the 
company  w-as  earning  10  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost  to  it  of 
the  road,  equipment,  etc.,  the  government  should  have  no 
right  to  regulate  rates. 


\.s  ilic  various  .t'..viTiiinent.s.  dominion  and  provincial,  have 
guaranteed  mo.st  of  the  cost  of  the  lines  forming  the  proposed 
combination,  thev  should  be  willing  to  agree  to  these  terms, 
as  if  tliecomi)any  (ould  not  meet  its  fi.xed  charges,  the  govem- 
niint  would  have  to  meet  them. 

The  situation  has  arisen  owing  to  the  unwise  policy  of 
duplication  of  lines,  encouraged  and  Ixmused  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  its  extravagance  in  construction.  If  there  is  a 
penalty  to  be  paid  for  the  indulgence  in  this  policy,  the  coun- 
try must  be  the  one  to  stand  it.  It  is  sure  and  certain,  if  the 
government  nationalizes  the  roads  and  assumes  the  manage- 
ment, that  the  deficits  will  be  many  times  as  great  as  if  the 
roads  be  operated  by  a  private  company,  and  in  this  event  the 
deficits  would  have  to  be  met  by  the  government.  Canada 
should  be  well  satisfied  to  get  out  of  this  mess  by  paying 
d(>ficits  (if  such  there  be)  for  a  few  years.  It  is  quite  in  line 
with  what  we  have  been  doing  ever  since  confederation,  first 
of  all,  giving  money  and  land,  then  money  only,  and  lately, 
and  worst  of  all,  guaranteeing  bonds  for  the  construction  of 
railways. 

A  new  company  sufficiently  strong  to  finance  such  a  con- 
solidation should  be  formed  to  take  them  over.  In  this  new 
company  the  government  should  have  a  40  per  cent  interest, 
should  own  40  pei-  cent  of  the  stock,  furnish  40  per  cent  of  the 
money,  have  40  per  cent  of  the  directorate,  should  have  an 
active  voice  in  the  policy,  but  should  not  have  any  say  in  the 
actual  management  of  the  road.  This  would  give  the  govern- 
ment a  direct  voice  in  the  policy  of  the  road;  would  enable 
it  to  mould  its  future,  and  would  give  all  the  benefits,  with- 
out any  of  the  evils,  of  government  ownership. 

How  Roads  Would  Be  Connected 

If  such  a  combination  were  made  the  roads  should  be  con- 
nected in  several  places.  The  most  important  would  be  in 
northern  Ontario,  at  some  point  east  of  Lake  Nepigon,  prob- 
ably from  the  north  end  of  Long  Lake  on  the  Canadian 
Northern,  to  a  point  near  Titania  on  the  Transcontinental. 
This  connection  would  give  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route 
from  Winnipeg  to  Montreal  and  Toronto.  The  roads  would 
also  have  to  be  connected  at  Yellowhead  Pass  where  they  are 
side  by  side;  at  Montreal;  at  some  point,  say,  Napanee  on 
the  lines  between  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  and,  no  doubt,  at  many 
points  on  the  prairie. 

The  main  line  would  then  be  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and 
the  National  Transcontinental  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Quebec 
and  Moncton;  the  Canadian  Northern  from  Vancouver  to 
Yellowhead  Pass;  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  from  Yellow- 
head  Pass  to  Winnipeg;  the  National  Transcontinental  from 
Winnipeg  to  Titania;  a  new  line  to  be  built  from  Titania  to 
Long  Lake  and  the  Canadian  Northern  from  Long  Lake  to 
Montreal. 

From  Toronto  to  Ottawa  the  Grand  Trunk  would  be  used 
from  Toronto  to,  say,  Napanee,  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
from  Napanee  to  Ottawa.  The  various  main  lines  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  would  remain  the  same. 

Physical  Advantages  of  Consolidation 

Such  a  combination  would  have  a  first-class  system  in  On- 
tario and  the  East,  reaching  every  important  center;  a  main 
line  to  Chicago,  with  good  local  branches  in  Michigan;  a 
main  line  to  Portland  (the  natural  winter  port  of  Canada) — 
the  shortest  line  to  St.  John  and  Halifax  (the  two  Canadian 
winter  ports) ;  a  good  connection  w-ith  the  New  England  States 
by  way  of  the  Central  Vermont ;  a  very  good  local  system  in  the 
prairie  provinces, — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
and,  by  far,  the  best  line  across  the  mountains  connecting  the 
Pacific  ports  with  the  prairie  provinces. 

There  are  many  advantages  which  would  be  had  from  the 
consolidation  which  cannot  be  had  separately.  The  following 
table  gives  the  mileages  from  different  points  in  the  East  to 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  showing  how  the  distance  can  be 
reduced  below  similar  distances  on  the  individual  roads,  and 
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how  the  new  mileage  will  compare  with  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
Between  St.  John  and  Winnipeg,  a  new  line  down  the  St. 
John  Valley  would  be  neces.sary  to  get  the  reduction  in  dis- 
tance if  such  a  connection  were  found  to  be  desirable. 

Montrtal  Toronto  Quebec  Halifax 

to  _   to  to  to 

Railway                               Winniiies  Winnipeg  Winnipeg  Winnipeg 

Canadian    Pacific    1,411.6  },2Z2.3  1,563.4  2,157.2 

Canadian    Northern     1,455.7  1,312.5  1,607.5              

Grand   Trunk    T 

C.rand   Trunk   Pacific 'r       l,425.i1  1,255.9  1,350.3  1,990.7 

National  Transcontinental  I 

Proposed   Consolidation 1,.^47.7  1,204.5  1,350.3  1,990.7 

Winnipeg  Montreal  Toronto 
to                       to  to 

Railway  Vancouver  Vancouver  Vancouver 

Canadian    Pacific    1,483.5  2,895.1  2,715.8 

Canadian    Northern    1.599.7  3,055.4  2,912.2 

Grand   IVunk    1 

Grand  Trunk   Pacific !       1,760.6  3,185.6  3,016.6 

National   Transcontinental    J 

Proposed   Consolidation    1,555.9  2,903.6  2,760.4 

The  grades  on  the  main  lines  of  the  new  consolidation  from 
^Montreal,  Toronto  and  Quebec  to  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 
would  be  very  unusual  for  such  a  length  of  line,  and  one 
through  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  mountains.  From 
Edmonton  to  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Quebec,  there  would 
be  no  grades  steeper  than  0.4  per  cent  against  eastbound,  and 
0.6  per  cent  against  westbound  traffic,  while  from  Edmonton 
to  Vancouver  there  would  be  no  grades  steeper  than  0.7  per 
cent  against  the  eastbound,  and  0.4  per  cent  against  west- 
bound traffic.  The  main  lines,  as  now  constructed,  have 
many  miles  of  one  per  cent  grades,  or  steeper. 

The  new  consolidation  would  have  the  shortest  line,  and 
the  best  grades  from  all  such  points  as  Halifax,  St.  John, 
Portland,  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Toronto  to  Winnipeg.  It 
would  also  have  a  shorter  line,  with  much  better  grades  than 
either  the  present  Grand  Trunk  or  Canadian  Northern  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  and  while  the  Canadian 
Pacific  would  be  eight  miles  shorter  from  Montreal  to  Van- 
couver, and  45  miles  shorter  from  Toronto  to  Vancouver, 
the  new  route  would  have  decidedly  better  grades,  no  snow- 
slides,  much  less  rise  and  fall,  and  would  require  less  tram- 
miles  in  its  operation. 

The  National  Transcontinental  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  as  now  built,  consists  of  a  main  line  3,550  miles  long, 
with  only  about  1,200  miles  of  branches.  While  the  old 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Intercolonial  furnish  this  route  with 
good  feeders  in  the  East,  it  is  absolutely  essential  if  it  is  to 
be  made  to  pay  as  an  independent  line,  that  at  least  5,000  to 
6,000  miles  of  feeders  be  built  in  the  West.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  build  such  a  system  of  feeders  without  cutting 
deeply  into  the  territory  now  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
or  the  Canadian  Northern.  Such  a  duplication  of  lines  would 
be  absolutely  useless  as  far  as  Canada,  as  a  whole,  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Canadian  Northern,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  very 
meagre  system  of  badly  placed  branches  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  success  as  an  independent  road, 
it  must  have  such  a  system,  which  can  only  be  had  l)y  dupli- 
cating and  paralleling  the  Grand  Trunk  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  as,  for  instance,  the  useless  duplication  of  lines  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  duplication,  by  the 
proposed  Canadian  Northern,  from  Toronto  to  Niagara,  of 
the  existing  lines.  It  is  also  essential,  if  it  is  to  have  an  outlet 
for  its  winter  Imsiness.  that  it  reach  a  winter  port, — which  it 
does  not. 

Terminals  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Quebec  are, 
for  an  independent  Canadian  Northern,  an  absolute  and  very 
expensive  necessity,  all  of  which  can  be  avoided  by  a  com- 
bination with  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
has  a  well-built  main  line,  but  practically  no  branches,  nor 
an}-  place  to  put  them.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  manv 
thousands  of  miles  of  branch  lines  in  the  West,  but  no  proper 
main  line.     Each  line  is  thus  strong  where  the  other  is  weak, 


and  it  will,  therefore,  cost  the  least  possible  amount  for  new 
construction  and  betterments  to  combine  the  two. 

Financial  Problems  of  a  Combination 

W'hen  the  combination  went  into  effect  it  would  have  better 
main  lines  than  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  have  a  decidedly 
better  system  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  than  that  road.  It  would 
have  about  6,500  miles  of  branches  in  the  prairie  provinces, 
as  compared  with  about  5,300  miles  of  branches  owned  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  These  branch  lines  are  not  so  well 
placed  as  are  those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  but,  nevertheless, 
they  make  a  fairly  comprehensive  system.  It  would  have 
good  terminals  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Portland,  Ft. 
William,  Port  Arthur  and  Winnipeg,  and  all  other  important 
points,  except  Vancouver.  It  should  thus  be  well  equipped 
to  get  its  share  of  the  business,  but  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  find  itself  face  to  face  with  certain  large  expenditures 
which  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  immediate  success  of  the 
proposed  consolidation  is  the  excessive  cost  of  construction 
of  the  National  Tran.scontinental  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  and  to  the  policy  of  duplication  of  lines  persisted  in 
by  the  companies,  and  encouraged  by  the  government  by 
guarantees  of  bonds,  etc.  The  fixed  charges  which  must  be 
met  are,  therefore,  very  high,  amounting,  as  they  would  for 
the  proposed  combination,  to  about  $35,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $10,306,196  on  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  mileage  of  the  combined  roads  would  be  as  follows: 
the  Grand  Trunk,  4,792;  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  2,755; 
the  National  Transcontinental,  1,993,  and  the  Canadian 
Northern,  9,481,  making  a  total  of  19,021  miles.  Such  a  com- 
bination should  be  an  ultimate  success  under  proper  manage- 
ment. 

The  factors  which  would  determine  its  success  or  failure 
are:  gross  earnings  at  the  time  of  consolidation;  probable 
increase  in  gross  earnings;  additional  money  requirements; 
the  operating  ratio,  and  fixed  charges.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  average  operating  ratios  of  the  different  Canadian 
railways  over  a  period  of  10  to  12  years  have  been:  the  Cana- 
dian Northern,  69.50  per  cent;  the  Canadian  Pacific,  65.88 
per  cent;  the  Grand  Trunk,  75.95  per  cent,  and  the  whole 
Canadian  system  of  railways,  71.4  per  cent,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  for  the  first  three  years  the  operating 
ratio  should  not  exceed  75  per  cent  and  after  that  70  per  cent. 

Much  money  would  be  required  by  the  new  consolidation. 
The  amount  would  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  what  terms 
could  be  made  with  the  Grand  Trunk  shareliolders.  Both 
the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  are 
practically  bankrupt  and  their  common  stock  is  at  present 
valueless.  The  government  should  take  them  both  over, 
giving  a  small  amount  of  stock  in  the  new  consolidation  to 
the  shareholders,  and  then  turn  the  roads  over  to  the  new 
company  on  the  same  basis.  The  Grand  Trunk  is.  however, 
in  a  different  position.  It  is  earning  much  more  than  its 
fixed  charges,  and  its  share  capital  would  have  to  be  accjuired. 

The  total  present  value  of  the  stock  is  $71,105,973.  From 
1910  to  1915  the  Grand  Trunk  has  paid  dividends  on  this 
stock  amounting  to  an  average  of  $3,465,360  per  annum,  tlie 
maximum  being  $4,707,812,  and  the  minimum  $2,130,625. 
It  might  be  that  the  shareholders  would  be  satisfied  to  take 
j:)referred  stock,  or  some  other  form  of  securities  in  the  new 
con.solidation,  in  exchange  for  their  present  .securities.  In 
any  event,  $85,000,000  should  be  an  amply  large  valuation. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  without  a  detailed  examination, 
to  make  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  money  require- 
ments to  put  these  roads  in  proper  shape.  If  the  proceeds 
of  the  $85,000,000  new  common  stock  sold  at  par  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  seven  years,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  in  much  worse  physical  condition  than  the  Grand 
Trunk,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
railways  are  on  the  average,  then  $100,000,000  ou^ht  to  be 
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amply  suftuiont  ioT  tlu"  propost-d  consolidation  for  four  or 
five  years,  or  vintil  siu  h  time  as  it  would  he  finani  ially  on  its 
feet. 

If  it  were  found  neiessary  to  acquire  the  total  share  capital 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  money  reciuirements  would  he,  to 
acquire  Grand  Trunk  st(Mk,  $8. S ,000,000;  and  improvements 
and  betterments  to  l)e  spread  over,  say,  five  years,  $100,000,- 
000,— making  a  total  of  $185,000,000. 

The  total  fixed  charges  at  the  time  the  consolidation  went 
into  effect  (according  to  carefully  worked  out  calculations  by 
Mr.  Tye  which  have  been  omitted  for  want  of  space — Kn.) 
would   be : 

C.r.nnH    Trunk $10,141,18.? 

(Iraiul   Trunk    Pacific 6.811,8,14 

C:in;i(li.in   Norlhcrn    1 3,400,000 

Interest    on    cost    of   Grand    Trunk    ($85,000,000    at 

S  per  cent) 4,250,000 

Total   $34,603,017 

To  which  would  be  added  after  seven  years — 

Rental,   National   Transcontinental    $5,400,000 

Prospkcts  for  the  Consolidation 

The  conditions  under  which  the  consolidation  would  com- 
mence business  would  be  as  follows:  The  gross  earnings 
should  not  be  less  than  $100,000,000  (they  actually  were  over 
$110,000,000  in  1916).  The  increase  in  gross  earnings 
should  not  be  less  than  eight  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
sum  of  $cS5, 000,000  should  be  sufficient  to  buy  out  the  Grand 
Trunk.  The  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  spread  over  five 
years  should  be  sufficient  to  put  the  consolidation  in  first  cla.ss 
physical  condition,  and  to  provide  sufficient  rolling  stock.  It 
should  be  possible  to  raise  the  necessary  $185,000,000  with  a 
guarantee  of  interest  by  the  Canadian  government  on  a  five 
per  cent  basis.  It  should  be  possible  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  government,  similar  to  the  one  it  made  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  that  no  rental  be  charged  for  the 
Transcontinental  for  seven  years  after  consolidation.  The 
operating  ratios  should  not  exceed  75  per  cent  for  the  first 
three  years,  and  70  per  cent  thereafter.  The  Grand  Trunk 
net  revenue  from  other  sources  should  continue  to  be  as  large 
as  it  has  been  on  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  for 
which  figures  are  available,  viz.,  $2,814,300.  Fixed  charges 
should  not,  at  the  time  of  consolidation,  exceed  $34,600,000. 

If  all  of  these  assumptions  are  conservative  (and  they  ap- 
pear to  be)  the  average  financial  results  for  the  first  eight 
years  would  be  as  follows: 

Gross  earnings  of  roads  at  consolidation $100,000,000 

First   Year 

Total   gross   earnings    $108,000,000 

Operating  ratio,  75  per  cent 

Net  earnings,  25  per  cent $27,000,000 

Fixed     charges    at    consolidation $34,600,000 

Interest  at  5  per  cent  on  $20,000,000  to  be  expended       1,000,000 

Total  fixed  charges — first  year $35,600,000 

Operating   loss    $8,600,000 

Less:    Net  revenue  Grand  Trunk 2,814,300 

Deficit •. $5,785,700 

Eighth  Year 

Total   gross  earnings    $185,120,000 

Net  earnings,    30  per   cent $55,536,000 

Fixed    charctes    $39,600,000 

Rental    National    Transcontinental 5,400,000 

Total  fixed  charges 45,000,000 

Operating  gain   $10,536,000 

Net  revenue  Grand  Trunk 2,814,300 

Surplus    $13,350,300 

If  the  operating  ratio  should  not  be  better  than  73  per  cent 
after  the  third  year,  there  would  still  be  a  surplus  of  about 
$1,000,000  in  the  fourth  year,  and  about  $8,000,000  in  the 
eighth  year. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only  by  the 
greatest  care  and  economy,  both  in  capital  expenditure  and 
in  operation,  that  the  roads  can  be  made  to  pay  at  all.  Advan- 
tage must  be  taken  of  every  favorable  circumstance,  and  each 
part  of  the  system  must  help  the  other  in  order  that  the  whole 


.should  |)rosper.  No  more  duplication  of  lines,  waste  in  con- 
struction, or  unjustifiably  low  rates  can  be  tolerated,  or  the 
result  will  be  disaster  from  which  the  roads  cannot  recover. 
Whetlur  the  results  of  such  a  combination  would  be  as 
favorable  as  have  l)een  outlined,  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
opinion.  It  depends  on  the  growth  of  the  traffic,  the  amount 
of  additional  capital  required,  and  the  ability  of  the  officials 
to  keep  the  oi)erating  ratio  not  higher  than "73  per  cent  after 
the  first  five  years.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  question 
that  .such  a  combination  offers  the  best  chance  of  success.  As 
each  of  the  component  parts  is  strongest  where  the  other  is 
weakest,  combining  them  must,  of  necessity,  give  the  least 
cost  to  complete,  and  consequently,  the  least  fixed  charges,  and 
the  high  fixed  charges  are  the  big  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  success. 


EFFORTS  TO  RELIEVE  CAR  SITUATION 

Plans  for  dealing  with  the  accumulation  of  loaded  freight, 
cars  in  the  east,  which  has  been  aggravated  by  the  recent 
unusually  severe  weather  and  by  the  curtailment  of  trans- 
atlantic shipping  and  also  with  the  shortage  of  box  cars  in. 
the  west,  were  formulated  at  a  conference  of  operating  and 
transportation  officers  of  eastern   and   western   railroads   at 
Washington  on  February  14  and  15,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation and  Commissioner  McChord  and  Examiner-Attorney 
Dow    of    the    Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     As  noted' 
briefly    in    last    week's    issue,    the    conference    was    called' 
especially  to  consider  the  request  of  grain  and  flour  shippers 
from  the  northwest  for  measures  to  enable  them  to  secure  cars- 
to  send  freight  east.     It  was  decided  that  the  most  important 
thing  to  be  accomplished  was  to  open  up  a  channel  for  the 
eastbound  shipment  of  flour  and  grain  for  domestic  use  and 
at  the  same  time  to  expedite  the  movement  of  empty  cars- 
from  the  eastern  roads  to  the  west;  and  that  export  traffic, 
for  the  time  being,  should  be  subordinated  to  transportation  of" 
domestic  shipments.    It  was  decided  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished by  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  placing  embargoes- 
against  eastbound   freight   except   foodstuffs,   while  making- 
special  efforts  to  move  full  trains  of  empty  box  cars  west 
and  south. 

Eight  trains  of  flour  of  50  cars  each  will  be  assembled  at 
and  moved  from  Minneapolis  weekly,  two  for  New  England' 
points,  two  for  New  York  City,  two  for  Pittsburgh,  one  for- 
Philadelphia,  and  one  for  Buffalo.  At  those  points,  except 
New  York  City,  the  trains  will  be  broken  for  local  distribu- 
tion of  the  cars.  The  cars  will  be  provided  by  the  carriers- 
serving  Minneapolis  and  a  corresponding  number  of  empties 
will  be  delivered  to  these  lines  by  the  trunk  line  carriers- 
through  the  Chicago  gateway.  The  movement  of  the  trains 
from  Minneapolis  will  be  divided  among  the  carriers  having: 
lines  from  that  city  to  Chicago  by  mutual  agreement.  The 
shipping  interests  agreed  to  inform  all  shippers  of  the  plan 
and  to  divide  the  tonnage  ratably.  Ea,st  of  Chicago  three  of 
the  eight  trains  will  be  hauled  by  the  Pennsylvania,  one  to- 
New  York  City,  one  to  Pittsburgh,  and  one  for  New  England' 
via  the  Harlem  river  gateway;  three  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,, 
one  to  Pittsburgh,  one  to  Philadelphia  and  one  to  New  York 
City;  two  by  the  New  York  Central,  one  to  Buffalo  and  one  to> 
New  England  via  the  Albany  gateway. 

A  similar  arrangement  was  made  for  the  transportation' 
from  Minneapolis  to  New  England  points  of  six  trains 
weekly  of  oats  and  corn  for  animal  feed,  in  which  may  be 
included  seed  oats.  Similar  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  supply  of  cars,  division  of  tonnage  among  shippers  and 
transportation  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago.  East  of  Chicago- 
the  Pennsylvania  will  haul  one  train  to  be  delivered'  to  the 
New  Haven  at  Harlem  River,  the  New  York  Central  one  train 
for  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the  Erie  one  train  to  go  over  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the  Boston  &  Maine.    TheMichigaHi 
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Central,  the  Nickel  Plate  and  the  Wabash  will  each  haul  one 
train  working  through  connections  at  Buffalo.  It  was  the 
thought  that  this  plan  would  provide  immediate  relief  for 
any  need  which  might  exist  for  flour  throughout  eastern  terri- 
tory, or  for  animal  feed  in  New  England.  Similar  treatment 
will  be  accorded  other  sections  if  it  is  found  necessary. 

In  order  to  deal  more  comprehensively  with  the  entire 
situation,  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  telegraphed  to 
some  of  the  higher  operating  officers  of  the  eastern  roads  to 
attend  a  conference  on  Thursday.  At  this  all  of  the  principal 
eastern  lines  were  represented  and  an  understanding  was 
reached  that  they  would  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
mission without  any  formal  instructions. 

The  railroad  officers  who  appeared  before  the  commission 
were  first  asked  to  explain  the  situation  on  their  lines  and  then 
to  suggest  remedies.  T.  E.  Clarke,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  said  his  road  had 
an  accumulation  of  freight  for  the  west,  principally  in  Buf- 
falo, and  also  along  the  line,  because  its  western  connections 
had  been  unable  to  receive  cars  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Stroud, 
superintendent  of  car  service,  said  that  the  Lackawanna  had 
94  barges  of  grain  at  New  York  awaiting  ocean  vessels;  that 
it  had  enough  cars  for  grain,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
accumulation  at  the  terminals  which  had  been  increasing  for 
a  month.  It  had  placed  an  embargo  against  grain  except 
when  boats  were  known  to  be  available  and  an  embargo 
against  all  western  connections  at  Buffalo  on  all  traffic.  This 
was  made  necessary,  he  said,  because  of  the  accumulation  of 
cars  for  western  connections,  which  amounted  to  3,300  cars 
on  February  14,  of  which  nearly  1,600  were  for  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and  about  700  for  the  Wabash. 
About  50  per  cent  of  these  were  empty. 

H.  A.  Worcester,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (the  Big  Four), 
said  his  eastern  connections  were  badly  congested  by  the 
accumulation  of  about  2,500  loaded  eastbound  cars,  but  that 
his  western  terminals  were  in  good  shape.  The  southern  roads 
were  holding  a  great  many  cars  for  the  Big  Four,  including 
about  7,500  held  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Cincinnati 
which  the  Big  Four  could  take  as  fast  as  the  C.  &  O.  was 
able  to  switch  them.  The  Chicago  division,  he  said,  had  been 
open  for  westbound  business  all  winter,  but  connecting  roads 
had  not  been  able  to  switch  out  the  westbound  cars.  Mr. 
Worcester  thought  that  a  moderation  of  the  weather  would 
result  in  a  greater  improvement  in  the  situation  than  any- 
thing else,  but  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue 
embargoes  against  eastbound  business  until  the  present 
accumulation  could  be  cleaned  up. 

P.  E.  Crowley,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central, 
said  that  the  temperature  had  been  18  to  40  degrees  below 
zero  on  many  parts  of  his  line  for  the  two  preceding  weeks, 
and  this  had  interfered  seriously  with  the  movement  of  cars. 
The  New  England  roads  were  holding  large  numbers  of  cars 
for  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York  Central  had 
large  accumulations  of  cars  both  eastbound  and  westbound. 
On  February  14  it  held  2,400  foreign  cars  at  the  Niagara 
frontier  which  could  not  be  moved  because  many  of  them  were 
completely  snowed  in;  and  at  Buffalo  it  had  2,200  westbound 
cars,  of  which  about  700  were  empty.  Westbound  cars  were 
also  stored  at  many  points  along  the  line  between  New  York 
and  Buffalo  where  they  had  been  left  while  the  road  had  been 
struggling  to  move  coal  and  other  commodities  esj)eciallv 
needed  locally.  He  promised  that  the  New  York  Central 
would  do  its  share  in  carrying  out  the  plans  for  the  move- 
ment of  grain  and  flour  or  in  complying  with  any  order  that 
the  commission  might  issue;  that  President  Smith  had  author- 
ized him  to  say  for  all  of  the  system  lines  that  they  were  ready 
to  co-operate  in  any  way.  Asked  if  he  would  make  a  .special 
effort  to  move  trainloads  of  empty  cars  west,  keeping  them  out 
of  the  yards,  Mr.  Crowley  said  that  the  New  York  Central 
would  be  glad  to  do  so  and  that  he  thought  such  a  procedure 


would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  line.  He  said  that  4,000  or  5,000  empty  cars  could 
he  moved  westward  as  fast  as  they  could  be  handled  and 
that  he  was  planning  to  make  up  solid  trains.  The  New 
York  Central  had  been  doing  t^at  to  some  extent  already,  he 
said,  but  had  been  hampered  by  the  severe  weather.  Em- 
l)argoes  had  been  used  freely,  no  grain  being  accepted  except 
on  permits  and  he  thought  that  the  intelligent  use  of  em- 
bargoes should  be  continued.  Commissioner  McChord  said 
that  Mr.  Crowley's  statement  had  given  a  great  deal  of  en- 
couragement and  he  especially  urged  the  movement  of  solid 
trains  of  empty  cars.  At  Mr.  McChord's  request,  Mr.  Crow- 
ley promised  to  furnish  a  daily  report  of  the  number  of  box 
cars  moved  westward.  Mr.  McChord  suggested  that  the  New 
York  Central  enter  into  a  friendly  rivalry  with  the  Boston 
&  Maine  to  endeavor  to  take  the  cars  the  latter  had  accumu- 
lated faster  than  the  Boston  &  Maine  could  deliver  them. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  the  Lackawanna  would  make  every 
effort  to  deliver  empties  to  western  lines  but  that  the  cars 
were  so  badly  mixed  he  did  not  think  it  practicable  to  attempt 
to  make  up  solid  trains  of  empties.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
deliver  loads  and  empties  mixed. 

W.  J.  McGarry,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  promised  to  make  up  solid  trains  of  empties  for  west- 
ward movement. 

J.  J.  Bernet,  president  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  promised  the  heartiest  co-operation  to  permit  the  west- 
ward movement  of  empty  cars.  Mr.  Bernet  said  that  local 
traffic  on  his  line  was  moving  freely,  but  that  all  of  his  con- 
nections were  holding  large  numbers  of  cars  for  it  because 
of  the  lack  of  terminal  facilities.  On  February  1  the  road 
had  been  in  normal  condition,  both  at  Chicago  and  at  Buffalo^ 
but  on  removing  its  embargo  had  accepted  freight  too  freely, 
which  had  resulted  in  an  accumulation.  It  had  then  placed 
new  embargoes  on  both  eastbound  and  westbound  freight  and 
in  a  few  days  would  be  in  shape  to  assist  in  the  westbound 
movement.  He  also  promised  to  turn  over  to  western  roads 
about  20  cars  a  week  as  they  came  from  the  repair  shops. 

A.  W.  Towsley,  vice-president  of  the  Ann  Arbor,  described 
the  conditions  in  Michigan,  which  he  said  were  caused  by 
the  coldest  weather  in  Michigan  (and  in  Wisconsin)  in  18 
years.  Car  ferries  across  Lake  Michigan  had  been  frozen 
into  the  ice  and  this  had  backed  up  freight  at  Toledo.  His 
company  had  recently  bought  a  new  steel  car  ferry  for  the 
service  across  Lake  Michigan  and  he  had  spent  18  days  in 
taking  it  from  Detroit  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  into 
Lake  Michigan  in  the  worst  weather  he  had  ever  experienced. 

C.  M.  Sheaffer  (Penn.  R.  R. ),  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service,  in  concluding  the  conference  urged  upon 
all  roads  the  necessity  of  expediting  the  movement  of  emy)ty 
cars  westward  and  said  it  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  export  freight  should  be  held  back  until  the 
domestic  situation  could  be  relieved,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  conditions  which  existed  last  year  because  the 
railroads  did  not  eml)argo  export  freight  soon  enough.  This 
plan,  he  said,  would  make  available  enough  empty  cars  to 
carry  the  grain  for  which  permits  may  be  issued. 

The  Minneapolis  shippers  asked  if  nothing  could  be  done 
to  move  the  4,000,000  bushels  of  export  grain  at  Minneapolis 
which  had  been  contracted  for,  but  on  which  no  relief  had 
been  secured  for  60  days.  Mr.  Sheaffer  asked  them  to  hold 
the  question  of  export  movement  in  abeyance  until  the  do- 
mestic situation  could  be  improved. 

It  was  arranged  that  all  of  the  trunk  lines  would  furnish 
daily  telegraph  reports  of  empty  box  cars  moved. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  postponed  from 
February  21  to  March  15  the  effective  date  of  its  order  issued 
on  January  18  prescribing  a  partial  code  of  car  service  rules. 
This  is  in  order  to  give  the  railroads  an  opportunity  to  try 
out  the  code  of  car  service  rules  adopted  by  the  American 
Railway  Association,  which  Ijccame  effective  on  Februan-  21. 
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TESTS  ON  TRACK  INSULATION 

\n  rxhauslivi'  siTics  of  i^hysic  ;il  :»iul  iluini(;il  ti'sts  was 
rironlly  comploti-d  on  samples  of  .several  brands  of  traek  in- 
sulation liluT  to  (ietermine  the  noniial  charaiteristics  of  this 
material.  The  Reinforeed  Rail  Joint  Company,  St.  T.ouis, 
Mo.,  authori/ed  these  tests  to  be  made  in  tiie  lal)oratories 
of  Robert  \\'.  Hunt  &  Company  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  it  had  experienced  in  hxing  a  proper  specification  un- 
der which  to  purclia.se  tlber.  The  record  of  these  tests  and 
the  following  discussion  taken  from  the  statements  of  the  en- 
i^ineers  and  the  company  which  instiL;ated  the  tests  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  interest  to  many  railway  men. 

As  an  indication  of  the  lack  of  information  available  re- 
gartlinL,'  this  material,  the  chemist  of  one  of  the  large 
manufacturing  companies  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Despite  the 
fact  that  tlie  annual  [)roduction  of  vulcanized  fd)er  in  this 
country  exceeds  15,000,000  lb.,  comparatively  little  is  known 
either  of  the  method  of  manufacture  or  the  properties  of  this 
widely  used  material.  Books  on  industrial  chemistry  or 
cellulose  products  as  a  rule  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  few 
words  often  inaccurate  or  misleading,  and  in  many  cases 
give  the  impression  that  vulcanized  fiber  is  still  largely  in  a 
visionary  state,  interesting  chiefly  from  the  theoretical  stand- 
point." 

Practically  all  of  the  tests  referred  to  w-ere  made  on  end 
posts  as  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  specimens  of  standard 
section  without  mutilation  in  order  to  get  convenient  dimen- 
sions and  a  common  denominator.  With  one  exception  all 
of  the  brands  tested  have  given  fairly  satisfactory  service 
in  the  track.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  not  to  determine 
which  manufacturer's  product  was  superior,  and  the  samples 
were  therefore  identified  simply  by  stamped  letters,  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  X,  which  was  the  only  information  furnished  to  the 
testing  engineers.  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  data  which 
might  form  tlie  basis  for  a  rational  specification  to  govern 
the  characteristics  expected  in  this  material,  and  possibly  to 
furnish  information  from  which  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fiber  may  be  made. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  affecting  the 
cprvice  of  fiber  and  the  characteristics  which  it  is  most  essen- 
tial to  understand,  it  was  decided  to  run  three  sets  of  tests, 
beginning  on  original  samples,  the  first  to  include  saturation, 
freezing  and  heating,  the  second,  boiling  and  baking,  and 
the  third,  a  chemical  analysis.  In  the  saturation  and  freez- 
ing test  four  samples  were  used  with  the  following  original 
properties:  Weight,  'IS. 55  to  54.18  gr. ;  volume,  31.54  to 
37.98  c.c. ;  specific  gravity,  1.24  to  1.44;  and  Brinell  test, 
17.6  to  25.2.  After  144  hours  of  saturation,  the  weight  of 
the  samples  had  increased  from  35.4  to  45.25  per  cent, .and 
the  volume  had  increased  from  55.9  to  63.5  per  cent.  They 
were  then  given  10  hours  of  baking  after  which  the  weight 
compared  with  the  original  showed  0.3  per  cent  decrease  in 
one  case,  and  from  0.48  to  2.38  per  cent  increase  in  the  other 
three  cases.  The  volume  had  increased  from  0.3  to  5.9  per 
cent,  and  the  specific  gravity  had  decrea.sed  from  0.69  to  5.65 
per  cent.  After  a  long  series  of  additional  alternate  periods 
of  saturation,  freezing  and  baking  covering  a  total  of  about 
319  hours,  the  weight  showed  a  decrease  in  two  cases  of 
0.05  and  0.99  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  original,  and 
an  increase  in  the  otlier  two  cases  of  1.13  and  2.16  per  cent. 
The  volume  had  increased  from  2.01  to  6.49  per  cent,  the 
specific  gravity  decreased  from  1.61  to  4.89  per  cent,  and 
the  Brinell  test  show-ed  a  decrease  in  strength  of  from  11.9 
to  38.7  per  cent. 

In  the  boiling  and  baking  test  five  samples  were  used  and 
a  record  was  kept  of  the  weight,  volume,  specific  gravity, 
and  Brinell  tests  after  alternate  boiling  and  baking.  The 
original  properties  of  these  samples  were  as  follows :  Weight, 
16.14  to  21.21  gr.;  volume,  12.11  to  14.82  c.c;  specific  grav- 
ity, 1.29  to  1.443;  and  Brinell  test,  17.6  to  25.2.     After  eight 


li(iur>"  boiUng,  the  weigiit  had  increased  from  19.8  per  cent 
to  24.1  per  cent;  the  volume  from  28.8  per  cent  to  42.5  per 
(lilt;  and  the  sjjecific  gravity  decreased  from  7.14  to  14.60. 
Aftir  eight  hours'  sul).se(|uent  baking,  the  comparisons  with 
the  original  projjerties  were  as  follows:  Weight,  one  sample 
decreased  0.489  per  cent,  four  samples  increased  from  0.353 
to  3.06  per  cent;  volume  increased  3.01  to  12.6  per  cent; 
specific  gravity  decreased  2.32  to  8.91  per  cent;  Brinell  test 
decreased  5.11  to  42.0  per  cent. 

After  seven  hours'  boiling,  seven  hours'  baking,  seven 
hours'  boiling,  and  eight  hours'  baking,  the  comparisons  with 
the  original  properties  were  as  follows:  Two  samples  de- 
creased in  weight  1.2  per  cent  and  0.721  per  cent,  and  three 
mcrcascd  0.043  to  1.06  per  cent.  In  volume  an  increase  was 
shown  of  0.946  to  8.6  per  cent;  in  specific  gravity  a  decrease 
from  0.78  to  9.0  per  cent;  and  in  the  Brinell  test  a  decrease 
from  13.0  to  29.5  per  cent.  After  18  hours'  boiling,  34  hours' 
soaking,  10  minutes  charring,  and  44  hours'  soaking,  the 
recorded  weights  were  from  36.5  to  43.99  per  cent  higher 
than  originally,  the  volume  showed  an  increase  of  from  42.86 
to  52.94  per  cent,  specific  gravity  had  decreased  from  2.32 
to  9.55  per  cent,  and  the  Brinell  test  showed  a  decrease  of 
from  68.1  to  77.6  per  cent.  After  a  final  10  hours'  baking, 
the  comparisons  were  as  follows:  One  sample  increased  in 
w-eight  0.31  per  cent,  the  other  four  decreased  from  0.12  to 
4.89,  the  volume  had  increased  from  1.48  to  8.98  per  cent, 
the  specific  gravity  in  one  case  had  increased  1.59  per  cent 
and  tlie  other  four  had  decreased  from  0.78  to  8.78  per  cent, 
in  the  Brinell  test  the  strength  had  decreased  from  5.11  to 
28.9  per  cent.  With  one  exception  the  Brinell  numbers  were 
not  taken  between  the  boiling  and  the  baking  tests.  This 
should  have  been  done  as  fiber  in  the  track  is  in  service  in 
a  saturated  condition,  and  the  mechanical  values  in  this  con- 
dition are  necessary  to  more  thorough  understanding  of  fiber 
service.  The  chemical  analysis  showed  content  of  chloride  of 
zinc  varying  from  0.08  to  0.42  per  cent.  No  investigation  of 
the  ductility  of  fiber  was  made  in  these  observations.  This 
deserves  thorough  study,  however,  as  brittle  fiber  should  not 
be  installed  in  the  track. 

The  saturation,  freezing,  and  baking  test  shows  that  specific 
gravity  is  not  the  determining  factor  in  arriving  at  the  value 
of  fiber.  The  boiling  test  suggests  a  relation  between  the 
loss  in  strength  and  the  increase  in  volume  at  the  respective 
periods,  while  there  is  no  relation  between  the  loss  of  strength 
and  the  specific  gravity.  It  is  suggested  that  a  proper  labo- 
ratory test  to  ascertain  the  properties  which  fiber  should 
possess  might  be  developed  as  follows:  From  each  classifi- 
cation of  fiber  select  a  quantity,  one-half  of  which  is  to  re- 
main in  the  laboratory  and  the  other  half  to  be  installed  in 
the  track.  Apply  Brinell  and  scleroscopic  tests  to  every  piece 
of  fiber,  then  have  that  which  is  to  be  installed  in  the  track 
placed  in  joints  of  the  same  make  in  order  to  have  the  sarne 
mechanical  treatment  of  all  fiber.  .  From  these  joints  remove 
the  insulation  at  stated  intervals,  bake  it  and  apply  the  me- 
chanical test,  making  a  record  of  each.  The  mechanical  test 
of  the  sample  that  lasts  the  longest  should  be  accepted  as  a 
guide.  The  punishment  of  the  fiber  that  is  left  in  the  labo- 
ratory should  consist  of  alternate  boiling  and  baking  with 
mechanical  tests  taken  after  each  boiling  and  each  baking. 
A  comparison  of  the  results  will  show  an  analogy  between 
the  effects  of  the  laboratory  test  and  the  track  service,  and 
suggest  the  proper  laboratory  procedure  for  ascertaining  the 
properties  of  fiber  on  the  same  basis  as  would  be  done  by 
service  in  the  track. 


Cultivation  or  Railways'  Waste  Lands — English  and 
Scottish  railway  companies  generally  are  doing  well  in  the 
matter  of  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  by  the  side  of  the 
railway.  The  Cambrian  has  issued  a  public  notice  inviting 
applications  from  the  public  for  the  cultivation  of  suitable 
land  inside  railway  fencings,  free  of  rent  charge. 


Steel  Passenger  Cars  for  the  Burlington 

Standard   Designs   Followed.     Interesting   Features   in 
Lighting,  Floor  Construction  and  Roof  Sheet  Fastenings 


'HE  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  recently  received 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  15  chair 
*"!".  cars,  15  coaches,  9  combination  baggage  and  smokers, 
and  two  combination' coach  and  smokers,  all  being  of  all-steel 
construction.  The  specifications  of  these  cars  comply  in  detail 
with  the  government's  specifications  for  steel  cars,  and  in 
many  cases  exceed  these  requirements.  The  construction 
adheres  very  closely  to  that  which  was  made  standard  on  the 
Burlington  a  few  years  ago  and  which  was  described  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  February  6,  1914,  page  273.  All 
of  the  new  cars  have  vestibules,  except  the  combination  bag- 
gage and  smokers,  which  have  a  vestibule  on  one  end  only, 
the  other  end  being  of  the  dummy  type.  The  chair  cars 
weigh  140,000  lb.  and  have  a  seating  capacity  of  64,  which 
gives  a  dead  weight  per  passenger  of  2,190.  The  chairs  are 
located  on  3  ft.  7  in.  centers.  A  space  of  5  ft.  on  each  end  of 
these  cars  is  given  over  to  toilet  facilities,  one  compartment 
containing  the  closet,  the  other  the  wash  bowl  with  hot  and 


Interior   of   the    Burlington   AU-Steel    Coach 

cold  water,  a  drinking  fountain  and  mirror.  The  women's 
end  contains  in  addition  to  this  two  seats  with  leather  covered 
cushions. 

The  coaches  weigh  141,000  lb.  and  have  a  seating  capacity 
of  84,  giving  a  dead  weight  of  1,680  lb.  per  passenger.  The 
seats  are  located  on  2  ft.  11^  in.  centers.  A  women's  wash 
room  and  a  closet  occupies  a  space  4  ft.  6^  in.  long  on  one 
end  of  these  cars  and  the  men's  closet  and  the  wash  room 
occupies  a  space  of  3  ft.  4^4  in.  on  the  other  end.  The  com- 
bination coach  and  baggage  cars  weigh  137,000  lb.  and  have 
a  seating  capacity  of  36.  The  length  of  the  baggage  section 
is  40  ft.  %  in.  and  the  coach  section  is  30  ft.  ^.  in.  long. 
This  section  is  provided  with  a  stove,  a  closet  and  cooler. 

The  cars  are  of  the  clerestory  type,  the  Upper  deck  windows 
having  been  omitted  and  the  only  openings  are  those  required 
for  the  ventilators.     The  side  carrying  type  of  construction  is 


used,  the  sides  being  considered  as  being  supported  at  the 
double  body  bolsters.  This  leaves  the  center  sills  to  take 
care  of  the  buffing  and  pulling  strains  only.  These  are  figured 
for  a  maximum  end  shock  of  400,000  lb.  considered  as  a 
static  load.     The  center  sills  are  made  up  of  15-in.,  33-Ib. 


|< ■ e'eVomrfhot  iheets- 


Cross  Section  of  the  Burlington  AU-Steel  Passenger  Cars 

channels  spaced  16  in.  back  to  back  with  a  5/16-in.  by  28-in. 
top  coverplate  extending  from  end  sill  to  end  sill  and  a  bottom 
coverplate  5/8  in.  by  24  in.  extending  between  the  draft  cast- 
ings.    The  bolsters  and  cross  bearers  are  of  built  up  con- 
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structiun,  liaving  i)aii  sliapod  wch  plates  with  ample  connec- 
tions at  the  center  and  side  sills.  The  end  sills  are  made  up 
•of  pressed  steel  shapes.  The  corner,  side  and  intermediate 
<nd  posts  are  4-in.,  8.2-11).  Z-l)ars.    The  door  posts  arc  12-in., 


chair  cars  and  the  coaches,  with  the  exception  of  sections  B-B 
and  D-D.  Contrary  to  previous  practices  the  Gothics  and 
segment  sa.sh  aJjove  the  side  windows  have  Ijccn  omitted,  mak- 
ing it  |)()ssihle  to  increase  the  height  of  the  window  glass  4  in., 


All-Steel  Passenger  Car  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 


.31.5-lb.  I-beams  and  the  vestibule  diaphragm  posts  are  6-in., 
14.75-lb.  I-beams.  The  end  plates  on  the  body  of  the  cars 
are  12-in.,  40-lb.  channel  and  on  the  vestibule  33^-in.  by  3-in. 


giving  a  clear  glass  opening  29  in.  high.  This  admits  a  larger 
amount  of  natural  light  to  the  cars  than  before.  A  greater  depth 
of  letter  board  has  been  made  necessary  by  this  arrangement,  it 
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Vestibule  Hood  for  the  C.  B,  &  Q.  Steel  Passenger  Cars 


by  5/16-in.  angles.     The  side  plates  and  side  sills  are  4-in.,  now  being  21%  in.  deep.    In  order  to  improve  the  appearance 

8.2-lb.  Z-bars.  of  the  car  and  also  to  stiffen  this  sheet  a  groove  is  pressed  in 

A  cross  section  of  the  cars  taken  through  the  window  is  the  letter  board  8^^  in.  above  the  bottom.    Another  interesting 

shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.     It  is  common  to  both  the  feature  to    be    found    in    the  cross  section  is  the  manner  of 
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Tiveting  the  roof  sheets.  The\-  are  so  applied  that  both  rivet 
"heads  are  on  the  outside  of  the  car  where  they  are  readily 
accessible.  This  permits  the  roof  sheets  to  be  readily  removed 
-whenever  desired. 

The  cars  are  insulated  on  the  roofs,  sides  and  ends  with 
^-in.  3-ply  Salamander  secured  to  the  inside  of  the  outside 
rsheet,  and  3/16-in.  Ceilnite  applied  to  the  back  of  the  inside 
sheet.  The  floor  is  built  up  of  a  1/16-in.  steel  sub-floor  on 
which  is  applied  a  layer  of  insulating  paper,  a  1-in.  course  of 
hair  felt,  a  9/16-in.  air  space  and  a  No.  18  Toncan  metal 
'Chanarch  flooring  5/2  in.  in  depth  which  in  turn  is  covered 
with  Magnesite  cement.  Aisle  strips  of  interlocking  rubber 
tiling  are  used  on  the  chair  cars  and  coaches.  This  floor  con- 
struction has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  insulator  of  sound. 

These  cars  are  lighted  by  50  and  15 -watt  lamps.  The 
coach  has  10  of  the  50- watt  lamps  in  the  middle  of  the  car, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  fixtures  are  of  the  semi- 
indirect  type,  being  furnished  by  the  Adams  &  Westlake 
Company.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  twelve  15-watt  lamps 
located  as  follows :  Two  in  each  vestibule,  two  in  the  women's 
compartment,  one  in  the  men's  closet  compartment,  one  in  the 
men's  washroom  and  one  each  side  of  the  partition  between 
the  toilet  compartment  and  the  car.  Five  emergency  candle 
fixtures  are  located  on  each  side  of  the  car,  and  two  in  each 
toilet  compartment.  The  chair  cars  have  eight  of  the  50- watt 
semi-indirect  units,  and  twelve  15-watt  units  located  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  coaches,  and  12  emergency  candle 
fixtures.  The  passenger  ends  of  the  combination  cars  are 
equipped  with  four  50-watt  semi-indirect  units,  five  15-watt 
units,  and  four  auxiliary  candle  fixtures.  The  baggage  end 
■is  lighted  by  four  15-watt  fixtures,  and  has  four  auxiliary 
candle  fixtures.  Three  of  the  coaches  are  equipped  with  the 
axle  generator  system,  the  others  being  equipped  with  the 
head  end  system. 

Six-wheel  trucks  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company's 
design  are  used  under  all  the  cars.  They  are  provided  with 
the  American  Brake  Company's  clasp  brake,  and  have  36-in. 
rolled  steel  wheels.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  general 
'dimensions  of  the  cars: 

Length  over  sills 70  ft.  8^  in. 

Length  over  buffers*    79  ft.  654   in. 

Length  inside   ..70  ft.  14  in. 

Width   inside  of   lining ...    9  ft.  IJ^   in. 

Width  over  side  sills 9  ft.  9'A   in. 

Width  over  eaves 10  ft.  }/^  in. 

*For  the  combination   cars   this  length   is  74   ft.   9J4   in. 


iFlRE  HAZARD  OF  FUEL  OIL  FURNACES* 

By  Anson  Murphy 

Alabama  Great  Southern 

A  serious  hazard  exists  in  fuel  oil  furnaces  on  account  of 
•the  connection  of  the  blast  pipe  of  the  furnace  sometimes  being 
improperly  made.  In  some  furnaces  the  blast  pipe  comes  up 
from  the  ground  or  beneath  the  furnace,  and  enters  the  fur- 
nace in  connection  with  the  oil  supply  pipe.  This  construc- 
"tion  is  wrong,  as  there  is  a  chance  of  the  operator  shutting  off 
the  air  before  the  oil  is  turned  oft",  allowing  the  oil  to  leak  or 
run  down  into  the  blast  pipe,  which  may  fill  up  quite  a  space 
in  the  pipe.  In  starting  the  blast,  gas  may  be  blown  off  of  the 
oil  accumulated  in  the  pipe,  and  this  is  liable  to  cause  a  fire 
•or  explosion.  The  pipe  should  enter  at  the  burner  from  the 
top,  so  that  in  case  of  a  leak,  or  the  oil  not  being  shut  off, 
instead  of  running  into  the  pipe,  it  will  run  into  the  furnace 
and  be  burned,  thus  eliminating  the  hazard.  Fuel  oil  supply 
pipes  should  all  be  buried  underground  up  to  the  point  where 
they  rise  to  the  burner.  The  breaking  of  over-head  pipes 
frequently  causes  fire  in  buildings  otherwise  considered  com- 
paratively safe. 


*Froni  the  Ouarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Railway  Fire   Protection  Association. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,   1917. 

Railroad  Legislation. 

Pork,  preparedne.ss,  pacifism,  patrioti.sm  and  pure  piffle 
have  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  Congress  during  the  short 
session  that  railroad  legislation,  either  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able to  the  railroads,  has  had  and  is  likely  to  have  scant  con- 
sideration. While  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  committees  to  which 
most  transportation  matters  are  referred  have  been  busy  hold- 
ing hearings  and  the  usual  grist  of  bills  has  been  referred  to 
them.  Congress  has  practically  done  nothing  either  for  or  to 
the  railroads  since  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  law.  Ef- 
forts are  still  being  made  to  bring  about  a  vote  on  the  bills 
urged  by  President  Wilson,  including  the  much  modified 
amendments  to  the  mediation-arbitration  law  and  the  bill  to 
enlarge  and  reorganize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  extension  of  time  for  the  New- 
lands  committee  investigation,  the  only  railroad  bill  that  has 
got  onto  the  floor  of  either  house  of  Congress  has  been  that 
passed  by  the  House  to  require  actions  by  carriers  for  the 
recovery  of  undercharges  to  be  instituted  within  three  years. 
Senator  Newlands  has  tried  several  times  to  obtain  con- 
sideration for  the  labor  and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
bills  reported  by  his  committee  and  Chairman  Adamson  of 
the  House  committee  has  asked  for  a  sjjecial  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  the  labor  bill  reported  by  his  committee. 
Whether  any  action  can  be  taken  on  these  bills  before  March 
4  is  problematical,  but  the  President  is  still  urging  them. 
Other  railroad  bills,  including  the  one  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  jurisdiction  over  car  interchange,  have 
not  even  been  reported  by  the  committees. 

Proposed  clearance  legislation  has  been  postponed  until 
next  session  by  agreement  reached  between  representatives  of 
the  railroads  and  of  the  brotherhoods  who  were  advocating 
a  clearance  bill.  Charles  J.  Faulkner  and  George  W.  Kit- 
tredge,  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central,  representing 
the  carriers,  held  a  conference  on  February  16  with  H.  E. 
Wills,  representing  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  W.  M.  Clark,  representing  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conduc- 
tors, in  accordance  with  an  understanding  reached  at  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, that  the  railroads  and  the  brotherhoods  should  get 
together  and  agree  upon  a  bill  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  both  sides.  After  long  discussion  and  exchange  of  views 
it  was  agreed  to  continue  co-operation  in  the  effort  to  agree 
on  a  satisfactory  bill. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  on  February  10  on  the  labor  bill,  Senator  New- 
lands  made  only  a  verbal  statement.  Since  then  the  commit- 
tee has  submitted  a  formal  report  recommending  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  Regarding  the  failure  of  the  committee  to  ap- 
prove the  recommendation  for  prohibition  of  strikes  pending 
an  investigation,  the  report  says: 

"The  committee  was  divided  upon  the  subject  of  suspend- 
ing the  right  of  strike  and  lockout  during  the  period  of  in- 
vestigation and  a  reasonable  time  thereafter.  A  majority 
of  the  committee  took  the  view  that  in  many  controversies 
heretofore  existing  between  employers  and  employees  the 
right  of  concerted  action  upon  the  part  of  the  employees  in 
giving  up  employment  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  inconvenience  connected  with  a  strike,  it  would 
not  be  wise,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  modify  or  suspend 
the  right  of  strike. 

"Whilst  a  minority  of  the  committee,  including  the  chair- 
man, realize  that  the  strike  is  the  only  effective  weapon  which 
labor  has  thus  far  had  in  enforcing  its  just  claims  and  that 
it  has  been  useful  and  effective  in  accomplishing  needed  re- 
forms a?  to  the  hours,  wages  and  conditions  of  labor,  they 
feel  that  the  advance  of  civilization  requires  the  substitution 
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of  rfa.Sini  for  force  in  all  lonti'ntions  In-twiTU  the  stale  and  the 
individual  and  between  man  anil  man,  as  well  as  between 
nations.  \  ieweil  in  this  light,  the  strike,  while  thus  far  and 
under  existinj;  conditions  needed  in  order  to  .secure  for  labor 
a  just  consideration  of  its  rights,  has  been  a  {jrotcss  result- 
ing in  serious  economic  los.><es  to  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  in  the  last  analysis,  a  resort  to  violence,  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  in  its  control  of  interstate 
commerce  to  .see  that  a  fair  tril)unal  shall  be  created  for  the 
adjustment  of  labor  disputes,  and  that  when  liiat  tribunal  is 
secured,  the  right  of  .strike,  as  well  as  the  right  of  lockout, 
sliould  be  sus[)ended. 

"They  feel  that  this  is  particularly  true  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  interstate  transportation,  a  great  public  service,  in- 
tru.stcd  by  the  government  to  quasi-public  corporations,  of 
such  a  nature  that  any  suspension  in  its  operations  for  a  time, 
however  short,  inflicts  grievous  and  insupportable  wrongs 
upon  society  at  large,  involving  the  paralysis  of  production 
and  trade,  and  ultimately  suffering,  distress  and  starvation. 
They  feel  that  the  public  interest  requires  that  such  a  public 
.service  .should  not  be  subject  to  interruptions,  and  that  what- 
ever may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  right  to  strike  in  other  activi- 
ties, no  excuse  can  be  presented  for  the  negligence  of  civilized 
society  in  permitting  for  a  moment  the  great  highways  of 
transportation  to  be  obstructed.  As,  therefore,  the  govern- 
mental investigation  provided  for  by  the  reported  bill  is  in- 
tended, first,  to  ascertain  the  facts;  second,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty;  and,  third,  to  suggest  a  remedy  with 
the  view  of  producing  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  both 
among  the  disputants  and  the  community  at  large  which 
would  result  in  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  they 
believe  that  the  right  of  strike  and  lockout  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended during  this  period  of  investigation  and  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  thereafter.  In  this  view,  however,  they  have 
been  overruled  by  their  associates. 

"Having  thus  provided  for  a  government  investigation  of 
labor  disputes,  and  having  decided  that  this  investigation 
should  not  operate  as  a  suspension  of  the  right  of  strike  dur- 
ing the  period  of  investigation  the  committee  felt  it  all  the 
more  incumbent  upon  them  to  protect  the  instrumentalities 
of  transportation  from  any  hindrance  or  ob.struction.  They 
have  therefore  provided  in  Section  2  of  the  bill  that  any 
person  who  alone  or  in  concert  with  another  or  others  shall 
knowingly  and  willfully  by  physical  force  or  threats  or  in- 
timidation obstruct  or  retard  the  passage  of  the  United  States 
mail,  or  anv  carriage,  horse,  driver,  or  carrier  carrying  the 
same,  or  the  orderly  conduct  or  movement  in  the  United 
States  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  of  the  orderly  make 
up  or  movement  or  disposition  of  any  train,  or  the  movement 
or  disposition  of  any  locomotive,  car  or  other  vehicle,  on  any 
railroad  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  who,  after  having,  in  concert  with  another  or 
others,  refused  to  work  in  his  usual  employment  with  or  left 
the  service  of  a  common  carrier  by  railroad  engaged  in  the 
United  States  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  shall  trespass 
upon  its  premises  or  any  of  its  property  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses by  this  section  prohibited,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  for  every  such  offense  shall  be  punishable 
by  fine  of  not  exceeding  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment." 

With  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  giving  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  take  over  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  for  military  purposes,  the  report  says: 

"Your  committee  has  no  doubt  that  the  railway  men  would 
respond  as  promptly  and  as  patriotically  as  any  other  class 
in  the  community  to  any  reasonable  requirement  for  the 
national  defense  But  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  times  of  great  emergency,  such  as  war  or  threatened  war, 
involving  the  defense  of  every  section  of  the  country  and 
every  class  and  interest  in  it,  it  is  essential  that  the  govem- 


nuiit  sliould  be  al)lc  to  act  promptly  and  decisively  in  con- 
trolling the  ser\ice  both  of  the  railways  and  of  their  offi- 
cers and  employees.  The  necessity  of  this  was  particularly 
emphasized  during  the  recent  threatened  strike  when  the 
nation  was  mobilizing  its  troops  on  the  Mexican  border  for 
the  national  defense,  and  the  recent  developments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  European  war  add  additional  emphasis  to  this 
necessity." 

The  report  also  calls  attention  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  the  enlargement  and  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  provided  for 
in  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  reported  favorably  by  the 
.Senate  committee.  The  committee  urged  the  immediate  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  this  bill  and  added  that  the 
question  of  possible  readjustment  of  rates  following  the  pos- 
sible increase  in  operating  expenses  as  a  result  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  hours  and  increase  of  wages  will  add  to  the  present 
burden  of  work  now  resting  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Representative  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin  on  February  14  intro- 
duced in  the  House  a  bill,  H.R.  20907,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  it  is  understood  will  receive  the  support  of 
Rej)ublican  members.  This  bill  contains  the  provisions  of 
the  Adamson  bill  providing  for  an  investigation  of  wage  con- 
troversies by  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  as 
temporarily  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  representative  of  the 
employees  and  the  employers  and,  like  the  Adamson  bill,  it 
does  not  prohibit  strikes.  It  does  contain  a  provision,  how- 
ever, which  might  indirectly  operate  very  effectively  to  pre- 
vent strikes  by  providing  that  whenever  a  controversy  aris- 
ing between  any  employer  and  his  or  its  employees  shall  be 
referred  to  the  board,  "it  shall  be  unlawful  while  the  in- 
vestigation by  said  board  is  pending  and  before  the  publica- 
tion of  its  report,  for  the  employer  to  directly  or  indirectly 
increase  the  wages  of  his  or  its  employees  involved  in  such 
controversy,  or  compromise  or  adjust  the  controversy  in  any 
way  that  will  cause  an  increase  in  operating  costs  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  during  such  time  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  em- 
ployer to  declare  or  cause  or  practice  a  lockout."  It  is  be- 
lieved that  very  few  strikes  would  be  called  if  there  were  a 
law  on  the  books  prohibiting  a  settlement  within  three  months. 

The  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  reported  to  the  House 
on  Monday  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  includes  an 
item  of  $5,450,000  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
including  $3., 500,000  for  the  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  railroads.  It  also  includes  an  item  of  $10,000,000  for 
the  Alaskan  Railroad,  an  increase  of  $4,252,380  over  the 
amount  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 


MOTION  PICTURES  IN  SAFETY  FIRST  WORK 

The  Pennsylvf.nia  Railroad  is  making  extensive  use  of 
motion  pictures  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  on  its  em- 
ployees, particularly  the  shop  and  track  employees  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  the  importance  of  "safety  first"  prin- 
ciples in  railroad  work  and  the  proper  and  improper  methods 
of  performing  the  various  duties  of  employees.  The  scenes  are 
arranged  also  to  illustrate  the  efforts  of  the  management  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  employees.  The  pictures  have 
been  taken  by  the  test  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  all  the  parts  in  the  various  scenes  are  played  by 
employees  of  the  railroad,  or  members  of  their  families,  where 
characters  are  women  or  children.  The  pictures  are  presented 
at  various  gatherings  of  the  employees,  frequently  in  the  eve- 
ning so  that  members  of  their  families  may  attend. 

One  picture  play  entitled  "Shorty,  the  Car  Inspector,"  has 
been  used  for  nearly  a  year  and  another  entitled  "Smoke 
Prevention"  since  last  August  among  the  employees  in  the 
mechanical  department;  and  recently  a  new  film  entitled  "The 
Americanization  of  Tony,"  which  is  designed  especially  to 
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interest  the  maintenance  of  way  employees,  has  been  dis- 
played before  large  meetings  of  employees  at  Altoona,  Har- 
risburg,  Philadelphia  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  Railroad 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Washington.  "The  Americanization  of 
Tony"  portrays  tlie  story  of  a  young  Italian  who  is  attracted 
to  America  by  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  friend  Joe,  who 
has  been  employed  for  some  time  in  a  section  gang  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  who  has  a  sister  Maria  in  whom  Tony 
is  interested.  Through  Joe's  efforts,  Tony  is  given  a  job  in 
the  section  gang,  and  his  experiences  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  safety  first  principles  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  railroad  company  to  its  employees. 


TRAIN  LINE  MAINTENANCE  ^^ 

By  A.  McCowan 
Supervisor  Car  Work,  Canadian  Northern,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  report  of  the  Division  of.  Safety  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1916,  stated  that  there  were  908,566  freight  cars  inspected, 
of  which  3.72  per  cent  were  found  defective;  and  27,220 
passenger  cars,  of  which  1.82  per  cent  were  found  defective. 
The  defects  which  were  found  by  the  inspectors  were  given  in 
detail  in  tabular  form,  and  those  directly  chargeable  to  the 
air  brake  numbered  18,696,  which  was  far  above  those 
chargeable  to  any  other  part  of  the  car,  the  next  smaller  item 
being  couplers  and  parts. 

The  number  of  defects  per  thousand  cars  inspected  was 
45.06.  Of  this  number,  20.58  defects  were  chargeable  to 
visible  parts  of  air  brakes;  the  next  smaller  percentage  being 
for  couplers  and  parts,  which  is  6.09.  The  remaining  18.39 
defects  are  chargeable  to  hand  brakes,  ladders,  steps,  hand 
holds,  height  of  couplers,  uncoupling  mechanism  and  running 
boards. 

While  the  proportion  of  air  brake  defects  as  shown  in 
the  report,  which  may  be  classed  as  train  line  defects  is 
comparatively  small,  it  does  not  show  the  relative  importance 
of  train  line  defects,  because  of  necessity  we  have  to  watch 
this  matter  closely  and  replace  most  defective  hose  or  broken 
train  pipes  immediately.  As  a  result  they  are  seldom  dis- 
covered by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  inspectors.  In 
attacking  this  problem,  therefore,  we  should  not  only  attempt 
to  cut  down  the  percentage  of  cars  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  finds  with  defective  air  brakes,  but  de- 
crease the  material  and  labor  in  all  repairs  and  renewals. 

I  have  gone  into  the  life  of  the  air  hose  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  decreasing  very  materially  the  number  of 
hose  necessary  for  renewals,  and  thereby  the  cost  of  renewals. 
The  average  life  of  the  hose  is  considered  about  eight  months 
for  air  hose  and  one  season  for  steam  hose.  In  Western 
Canada  we  find  that  the  average  life  of  a  steam  hose  is  a 
little  over  four  months.  While  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  season  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be  so 
considered  in  the  north. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  stated  in  an  editorial  in  191 2t 
that  the  average  life  of  hose  a  couple  of  years  previously  was 
only  eight  months,  and  that  at  that  time,  the  life  of  hose  was 
probably  less  because  the  quality  of  hose  was  lower,  and  that 
the  railways  buy  poor  hose  because  mechanical  injury  destroys 
it  in  a  few  months,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  familiar  with  the  hose  question  that  a  hose 
should  last  three  years  if  not  subjected  to  mechanical  injury. 
Since  it  seems  that  the  average  life  is  only  eight  months  there 
is  a  chance  for  increasing  the  life  of  hose  two  years  and  four 
months;  in  other  words,  making  it  last  4^/2  times  as  long. 
Let  us  see  what  this  means  in  dollars  and  cents. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  in  1915  in  service  2,370,532 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Car  Foremen's  Association  of 
Chicago. 

t  See  the  April   19.   1912,  issue,  page  878. 


freight  cars,  55,810  passenger  cars,  98,752  company  service 
cars — a  total  of  2,525,094  cars;  and  66,229  locomotives. 
This  means  that  there  were  in  use  4,741,064  hose  on  freight 
cars,  111,620  on  passenger  cars,  197,504  on  company  service 
cars  and  66,229  on  locomotives,  or  a  total  of  5,116,417  hose. 
This  does  not  include  hose  on  the  front  ends  of  locomotives 
or  between  engines  and  tenders. 

The  renewals  of  these  5,116,417  hose,  with  a  life  of  eight 
months,  would  l)e  at  the  rate  of  7,674,626  per  year;  while  if 
the  life  were  three  years,  they  would  l;e  at  the  rate  of  only 
1,705,472  per  year.  This  is  the  saving  at  which  we  should 
aim  in  the  use  of  materials  only.  There  are  many  other  things 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  probably  represent  even  a  larger 
amount  of  money:  viz.,  the  labor  of  applying  and  taking  off. 
the  cost  chargeable  to  train  delays  caused  by  hose  or  train 
pipes  bursting  in  transit,  capital  account  tied  up  in  ma- 
terial, etc. 

Hose  costs  from  30  cents  to  60  cents  or  more  per  foot. 
Increasing  the  life  of  the  hose  from  eight  months  to  36  months 
will  make  a  saving  in  renewals  of  5,969,154  air  hose  per  year, 
which  at  55  cents  each  (22-in.  hose)  is  equal  to  $3,293,000. 

It  is  claimed  that  loose  or  broken  train  pipes  are  even  more 
prevalent  than  defects  in  hose,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  train 
line  often  breaks  just  back  of  the  angle  cock  when  cars  are 
pulled  apart  without  uncoupling  the  hose. 

What  causes  all  these  defects  in  the  train  pipe  and  decreases 
so  greatly  the  life  of  the  hose? 

An  inspection  of  the  scrap  hose  pile  will  show  very  plainly 
that  most  of  the  defects  in  hose  are  at  the  nipple  end.  This 
is  where  the  great  majority  of  hose  fails.  The  train  pipe 
usually  breaks  just  back  of  the  angle  cock.  These  facts 
point  plainly  to  the  jerking  apart  of  the  cars  while  the  hose 
are  coupled,  as  the  main  cause.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  pulling  the  cars  apart  is  entirely  responsible  for 
defects  at  the  nipple  end  of  the  hose.  When  a  hose  is  not 
coupled  up  and  a  car  is  switched  around  the  yard,  the  hose 
swings  constantly  and  all  the  strain  comes  on  the  nipple  end. 

The  strain  on  the  hose  when  cars  are  pulled  apart  with 
uncoupling,  with  train  line  fully  charged,  is  said  to  be  500 
lb.  This  not  only  causes  rupture  of  the  hose  at  the  nipple 
end,  but  it  weakens  the  fabric  throughout  the  entire  length. 
This  stretching  is  responsible  for  more  hose  failures  than 
bending  at  the  angle  cock.  In  a  test  of  22,000  pieces  of  air 
hose  referred  to  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  February  14, 
1913,  page  275,  82  per  cent  were  found  to  be  porous,  and  the 
porosity  was  not  localized  but  extended  all  along  the  hose. 
The  porosity  of  the  hose  is  often  charged  up  to  poor  material 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  really  caused  by  jerking  apart. 

We  are  accustomed  to  assume  that  tonnage  reduction  in 
the  winter  is  necessary  because  of  slippery  rails,  greater 
radiation  of  heat,  and  therefore  less  heat  applied  to  the  work 
of  heating  the  boiler,  poor  lubrication,  etc.  Investigations  on 
one  road  have  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  this  tonnage  reduc- 
tion is  necessitated  because  of  leaks  in  the  train  line,  the 
impossibility  of  providing  enough  air  to  operate  the  brakes 
on  long  trains.  This  subject  of  leakage  is  a  very  important 
one,  not  only  because  of  its  effect  on  the  tonnage  that  may  be 
hauled  and  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  but  also  because 
of  its  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  air  pump  and  delays  which 
are  caused  by  brakes  sticking. 

Train  line  leaks  may  be  classified  under  the  following 
heads : 

Leaks  at  the  hose  coupling. 

Leaks  in  the  hose  itself. 

Leaks   where  the   hose  connects   with   the  coupling. 

Leaks  where  the  hose  is  attached  to  llie  train  pipe. 

Leaks  in  the  coupler  proper  are  usually  chargeable  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  materials  and  gaskets,  or  to  the  coupling 
being  poorly  made  by  the  brakemen  or  carmen.  Leakage  is 
also  caused  here  by  snow,  frost  and  ice.  Further,  when  an 
air  hose  freezes  it  often  becomes  so  stiff  that  it  will  not  bend. 
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This  causi-s  tlic  joint  hclwcen  the  two  liosc  to  leak  whenever 
there  is  any  movement  hetween  the  louplings,  and  also  causes 
leaks  wiiere  tiic  hose  is  attaihed  to  the  train  pipe,  the  hose 
often  heinjj;  pulled  loose  at  this  point. 

'I'lic  diflkultics  encountered  and  time  consumi'd  in  coupling 
and  uncoupling  hose  in  winter  weather  are  considerable. 
I'.ven  at  zero  weather  the  hose  becomes  so  hard  as  to  lose  all 
llexibility,  and 'during  coujiling  and  uncoupling  it  is  neces- 
sary to  l)end  the  hose,  which  usually  cracks  the  rubber,  mak- 
ing it  porous.  A  hammer  is  commonly  used  for  hitting  the 
hose  couplings  to  make  them  lock.  'I'his  tends  to  jar  the  hose 
fitting  out  of  place  in  the  frozen  bag  at  the  nipple  and 
coupling  sleeve,  causing  a  leak  when  the  train  is  in  motion, 
especially  when  rounding  curves.  The  hammering  on  hose 
couplings  also  damages  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  hose  because  the  gaskets  do  not  fit 
properly.  This  same  trouble  is  experienced  on  the  road 
because  the  couplings  are  drawn  up  by  the  frozen  hose  on 
curves,  causing  the  brakes  to  creep  on  and  making  it  neces- 
sary for  the  trainmen  to  hammer  the  couplings  down  in  place. 
.\nother  difticulty  is  that  all  angle  cocks  are  not  in  proper 
position  to  allow  the  hose  couplings  to  meet  in  line.  The 
hose  is  twisted  before  the  couplings  can  be  made  to  lock  and 
in  case  they  are  pulled  apart  very  often  they  do  not  unlock, 
breaking  the  hose  or  the  train  pipe. 

The  time  ordinarily  consumed  in  coupling  and  uncoupling 
hose  on  a  forty  car  freight  train  under  ordinary  conditions 
at  the  different  winter  temperatures  is  as  follows: 

One  man  One  man 

Temperature  uncoupling  coupling 

Zero   45  min.  SO  min. 

5   to   10   deg.   below 50  min.  55  min. 

15   to   20   deg.   below 55  min.  60  min. 

25  to   30   deg.   below 65  min.  70  min. 

35  to  40  deg.  below 70  min.  75  min. 

The  time  in  the  last  column  allows  only  for  coupling  the 
hose.  Any  extra  time  required  for  changing  hose,  gaskets, 
etc.,  depends  entirely  on  conditions.  This  ordinarily  takes 
IS  to  20  min.,  sometimes  it  takes  an  hour. 

The  amount  of  both  yard  and  road  detention  chargeable 
to  train-line  trouble,  not  to  say  anything  of  car  and  freight 
delays,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  One  and  one-half  hours 
over  each  engine  division  is  considered  a  good  average  of 
road  detention  to  each  freight  train  handled  under  northern 
winter  conditions,  caused  mainly  through  hose  trouble,  creep- 
ing oil  of  brakes  and  extra  time  taken  for  pumping  up  in 
releasing.  Along  with  this  come  flat  and  shelled  wheels  from 
creeping  brakes;  there  is  also  excessive  strain  on  the  draft 
rigging.  A  broken  train  line  means  the  cutting  out  of  the 
car,  and  not  infrequently  twenty-four  hours  delay  to  it  in  get- 
ting repairs  made. 

The  defects  which  develop  because  of  the  present  hose  con- 
nections between  cars,  as  well  as  safety  considerations  and 
convenience,  early  led  inventors  to  the  consideration  of  an 
automatic  connector.  Quite  a  few  connectors  have  been  de- 
veloped to  the  point  of  trial,  but  until  very  recently  none  has 
had  an  extensive  installation. 

We  are  using  an  automatic  connector  on  the  Canadian 
Northern  in  both  freight  and  passenger  service  and  have  207 
cars  equipped.  The  first  installation  was  made  June  6,  1914, 
so  that  we  have  had  32  months'  experience  with  the  con- 
nectors. The  connector  which  we  are  using  is  the  Robinson 
and  it  has  also  been  installed  on  a  large  number  of  Canadian 
Pacific  passenger  cars. 

You  will  realize  that  in  the  northern  country  where  the 
climate  is  sometimes  very  severe,  we  have  greater  need  for  a 
connector  than  railroads  operating  in  the  south.  It  requires 
a  good  deal  more  steam  to  heat  our  cars,  and  the  results  of 
leakage  are  magnified.  Our  trains  are  harder  to  move  after 
they  have  stood  for  a  short  time  because  the  lubricating  oils 
harden,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  to  cut  down  unnecessary 
stops  or  delays  to  a  minimum.  The  makers  of  this  cormec- 
tor  are  so  confident  of  the  life  of  hose  which  the  connector 


makes  possible  that  tlu y  guarantee  a  life  of  three  years  for  air 
liose  u.setl  with  it 

VV.  L.  Crocker,  i  hief  despatcher  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
at  Fort  Rouge,  Winnipeg,  says  that  all  trainmen  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  aflirming  that,  in  their  belief,  both  "road  and  ter- 
minal detention  would  be  materially  reduced  if  all  cars  were 
e(|uipiK'd  with  these  connectors.  On  the  question  of  leakage 
I  have  only  to  quote  from  one  of  the  reports  which  has  been 
given  on  the  connector: 

"During  the  intensely  cold  weather  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary, when  temperatures  sometimes  in  excess  of  40  deg.  below 
zero  were  recorded  in  certain  parts  of  Canada  where  these 
cars  were  in  operation,  no  trouble  was  experienced  from  leak- 
age in  connection  with  the  device,  although  at  the  same  time 
it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent  very  serious  leakage  in 
ordinary  hose." 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  same  report: 

"To  one  familiar  with  yard  and  train  service,  there  appears 
to  be  no  room  for  argument  about  the  need  of  such  a  device. 
The  greater  life  of  hose,  the  absence  of  broken  train  pipes 
resulting  from  uncoupling  cars  without  first  disconnecting  the 
hose,  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  in  making  up  trains,  and 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pumping  air,  all  of  which  might 
l)e  classed  as  direct  or  apparent  economies,  would  undoubted- 
ly justify  the  cost  of  application  alone,  but  the  writer  is  even 
more  impressed  with  the  benefits  that  would  be  secured  in- 
directly. Numerous  leaks  are  found  in  hose  and  gaskets  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  prac- 
tice referred  to  above:  viz,  pulling  the  hose  apart,  thereby 
injuring  the  fabric  and  inner  tube.  In  very  cold  weather, 
however,  when  the  hose  freezes,  the  difficulty  in  preventing 
air  leakage  becomes  a  controlling  factor  in  the  operation  of 
long  freight  trains  and  they  have  to  be  reduced  in  length  to 
a  point  where  the  air  pressure  can  be  maintained  irrespective 
of  the  tonnage  ratings  or  the  ability  of  locomotives  to  haul 
them.  Even  at  the  best,  this  factor  is  responsible  for  a  very 
great  amount  of  terminal  detention  and  labor  on  the  .part 
of  car  men  trying  to  stop  leaks." 

The  connector  increases  the  life  of  hose  because  it  elimin- 
ates all  mechanical  wear.  The  hose  is  never  jerked  or 
strained.  Frozen  hose  does  not  interfere  with  its  operation 
and  leakage  and  breaks  are  cut  down  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  possible  to  run  longer  trains. 

We  have  found  on  the  Canadian  Northern  that  the  Robin- 
son connector  saves  us  a  lot  of  money.  We  estimate  the  com- 
parative cost  about  as  follows: 

Cost  of  present  equipment $23.90 

Cost  of  Robinson  equipment   36.95 

Difference  $13.05 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  present  equipment  for  three  years.  .    $45.05 
For  Robinson  equipment   37.49 

The  saving  in  three  years  is $  7.56 

For  six  years  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  present  equip- 
ment is  $90.10,  while  for  the  Robinson  connector  it  is  $47.80, 
including  the  interest  on  the  difference  in  cost  between  the 
two  systems.  This  means  a  saving  in  six  years  of  $42.30 
made  possible  with  the  connector. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  signal  hose  and  but  little  men- 
tion of  steam  hose.  If  these  were  both  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  estimated  saving  of  $3,293,000  resulting  from  the 
increased  life  of  hose,  would  be  very  materially  increased. 
The  economy  in  hose  and  train  pipe  breakage,  however,  sinks 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  immense  amount 
which  would  be  saved  in  eliminating  train  delays  and  re- 
ducing trainmen's  wages  and  coal  consumption,  by  the  use 
of  the  connector. 


Women  on  British  Underground  Railways. — Out  of 
the  3,500  persons  employed  on  the  Underground  systems  of 
London  550  are  women. 


Using   Wire   Mesh   in   Mattress   Revetment 

Metal    Fabrics   Have   Been  Used   As  a  Substitute   for 
Woven  Willows  in  River  Bank  Protection  for  the  Wabash 


DURING  the  past  year  the  Missouri  river  has  caused  the 
railroads   in  the  territory  between  Kansas   City  and 
Jefferson  City  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     The  means 
commonly  employed  to  stop  the  rapid  erosion  of  the  banks 
failed  in  several  places,  and  it  was  necessary  to  devise  new 
methods,  one  of  which  is  described  here: 

Early  in  March,  1916,  the  Wabash,  which  follows  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  from  Kansas  City  east,  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  at  a  point  known  as  Missouri  City,  where 
the  track  had  been  moved  four  times  to  escape  the  attacks  of 
the  river.  After  the  last  retreat,  which  it  was  thought  would 
be  the  final  one,  the  river  renewed  its  attacks  with  increasing 
vigor  and  in  a  short  time  came  dangerously  near  to  the  revised 
location  of  the  line. 

A  new  method  of  bank  protection  had  been  tried  previously 
by  the  Wabash  on  permanant  river  bank  work,  and  in  this 
emergency  a  modification  of  this  permanent  work  was  used 
with  success  at  this  particularly  dangerous  spot.  This  same 
method  was  used  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  shortly  afterward 
on  a  very  much  larger  scale  and  at  an  equally  dangerous 
point. 

The  New  Bank  Protection 

The  new  bank  protection  consists  of  a  form  of  mattress 
patented  by  A.  O.  Cunningham,  chief  engineer  of  the  Wabash, 


An  Emergency  Mattress 

to  take  the  place  of  the  United  States  Government  standard 
willow  mattress  revetment,  commonly  used  on  this  part  of 
the  Missouri  river.  The  latter  consists  of  a  fabric  of  woven 
willows,  tied  together  and  reinforced  by  longitudinal  and 
transverse  lines  of  cables,  about  20  ft.  apart,  both  above  and 
below  the  mat.  The  construction  is  secured  to  the  river  bank 
by  cables  attached  to  "dead  men,"  and  is  sunk  to  the  river 
bottom  by  weighting  it  with  rock.  The  bank  is  commonly 
graded  to  a  uniform  slope  and  paved  with  rock  to  an  elevation 
above  the  high  water  line. 

The  Cunningham  mattress  consists  of  two  continuous 
sheets  of  wire  fabric  made  by  sewing  together  the  strips  of 
wire  mesh  as  obtained  on  the  market  in  rolls.  These  two 
sheets  of  fabric  are  placed  one  upon  the  other  with  a  layer  of 
rock  and  willow  brush  between.  The  entire  structure  is  made 
secure  by  tying  the  two  fabrics  together  through  the  filling  at 
intervals  of  two  feet  both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  The 


portions  of  the  mat  above  and  below  the  water  level  are  of 
necessity  constructed  by  different  methods  and  differ  also  in 
that  the  brush  is  omitted  in  the  portion  above  the  water  line 
and,  instead  of  single  rocks  at  intervals,  a  solid  pavement  of 
rock  is  provided  to  a  thickness  of  about  9  in. 

The  construction  of  the  portion  of  the  mattress  to  be  sub- 
merged follows  the  general  method  employed  in  the  willow 
mat  revetment  in  that  the  mattress  is  fabricated  on  a  barge 
from  which  it  is  launched  and  sunk  as  its  construction  pro- 
gresses. The  barge  works  on  the  down-stream  edge  of  the 
mattress,  moving  down  stream  as  the  mattress  is  completed. 
In  this  case  the  deck  of  the  barge  is  armored  with  steel  rails 
or  skids  extending  beyond  the  upstream  side  of  the  barge  and 
curving  down  to  the  water's  surface  in  the  form  of  fingers. 
Along  the  dow^i-stream  side  of  the  barge,  stands  are  pro- 
vided for  the  mounting  of  14  reels  of  wire  mesh  which  are 
obtained  in  widths  of  58  in.  and  lengths  of  300  ft.  The 
mesh  is  unrolled  from  these  reels  and  tied  and  stitched  to- 
gether to  make  a  continuous  web,  the  strips  being  laid,  of 
course,  parallel  with  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  section  of  the 
fabric  occupying  the  space  on  the  deck  of  the  barge  is  com- 
pleted it  is  loaded  with  a  layer  of  rock  and  brush  to  an 
average  depth  of  9  in.  and  is  then  covered  with  the  upper  wire 
fabric.  This  consists  of  strips  of  wire  mesh  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  river,  the  mesh  being 
cut  into  lengths  equal  to  the  combined  width  of  the  submerged 
and  bank  mattresses.  This  upper  fabric  is  sewed  together 
exactly  the  same  as  the  lower  fabric  to  which  it  is  tied  through 
the  brush  and  rock. 

The  mattress  may  be  launched  by  various  means.  One 
method  is  to  pull  the  barge  away  from  the  mattress  by  means 
of  a  hand  capstan  hauling  on  a  IJ^-in.  line  tied  to  a  "dead 
man"  or  tree  on  the  bank  at  some  convenient  point  down- 
stream. The  mattress  is,  of  course,  anchored  at  its  upstream 
end  to  "dead  men"  placed  in  the  bank. 

The  portion  of  the  mattress  built  above  the  water  line  is 
placed  on  the  bank  which  has  previously  been  graded  to  a 
uniform  slope.  The  Wabash  specifications  provide  for  a  slope 
of  2^  to  1  which  is  obtained  by  the  hydraulic  method  com- 
monly used  in  river  bank  protection  on  the  Missouri.  The 
water  is  supplied  by  pumps  on  a  barge  from  which  a  line  of 
hose  is  run  onto  the  bank. 

The  construction  of  the  mattress  on  this  uniform  slope  is 
identical  with  the  portion  in  the  water  except  that  it  can  be 
accomplished  much  easier.  The  rolls  of  wire  mesh  are  laid 
out  parallel  with  the  river  bank,  sewed  together  and  covered 
with  an  average  of  9  in.  of  riprap.  This  is  then  covered 
with  the  ends  of  the  transverse  strips  of  wire  mesh  which  had 
been  previously  cut  and  sewed  to  the  portion  of  the  mat  made 
on  the  barge. 

The  completed  mattress  is  anchored  to  the  bank  by  "dead 
men"  placed  16^^  ft.  center  to  center  along  the  top  of  the 
bank,  10  ft.  beyond  the  shore  edge  of  the  mattress.  As  in 
the  willow  mattress  revetment,  use  is  also  made  of  quarry 
spalls  which  are  poured  into  the  voids  between  the  stones 
above  the  water  line  and  have  the  effect  of  making  the  pave- 
ment more  secure  against  erosion. 

The  Wabash  adopted  this  form  of  bank  protection  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  use  the  wallow-  mattress  revet- 
ment. It  has  happened  that  this  railroad's  difficulties  with 
the  Missouri  river  generally  come  at  times  of  high  water 
when  it  is  impracticable  to  construct  a  willow  mattress.  With 
the  strong  current  prevailing  at  such  time  there  is  always. 
danger  that  the  mattress  will  be  destroyed  while  being  'voverk 
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or  sunk.  Ilu'  um-  niallri>>  t.iii  In'  put  nilo  any  .stage  of 
water  l)c«.au.si'  of  its  stri'ii^tli  anil  up  to  the  i)rc.sent  it  has  not 
htrn  lU'stroycil  l»y  the  ai  tion  of  tlie  water.  It  has  also  shown 
itself  to  In-  a(hiptal>le  to  emergency  construction. 

riiK,  IsMi:k«;i:NCV  M.vtikf.ss 

The  applicalu)!!  oi  this  niattre.ss  to  the  emergency  work  con- 
sisted in  the  construction  of  a  mattress  sul)stantially  in  the 
form  used  for  permanent  work  on  the  top  of  the  hank  as 
close  to  Uie  sleep  cutting  hank  as  it  was  safe  to  permit  the 
men  to  work.  The  fahric  in  this  case  consisted  of  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company  triangular  mesh  No.  6  sewed  to- 
gether with  No.  12  wire.  This  mattress  was  made  in  rela- 
tively narrow  strips  for  as  long  a  distance  along  the  hank 
as  j)ossihle.  This  strip  was  then  reinforced  as  rapidly  as 
conditions  permitted  hy  another  laid  alongside  it  farther 
away  from  the  river,  the  two  being  .securely  connected.  As 
the  river  continued  to  cut  the  bank  the  outer  edge  of  the 
mattress  was  undermined  with  the  result  that  the  mattress 
would  hang  down  over  the  edge  of  the  cutting  bank,  reach 
the  water  surface,  and  as  this  process  continued  eventually 
become  sul)merged  a  sufficient  amount  to  protect  the  face  of 
tlie  embankment  from  the  eroding  action  of  the  water.     This 


1(10  It.  wide  in  one  place,  over  80  ft.  of  it  being  in  the 
w.ilir. 

\\  hill  the  rivir  fell  to  a  stage  where  permanent  work  could 
\n-  emphned,  it  was  found  that  it  had  changed  its  channel. 
In  conse(|uence  it  may  be  several  years  before  permanent  work 
will  be  recjuired  at  this  point  and  at  such  time  lasting  con- 
struction can  l)e  effected  with  the  use  of  this  temporary  mat 
where  it  is  far  enough  in  the  river,  by  taking  the  mat  apart 
as  it  lies  on  the  Inmk  above  the  water  line,  rei)lacc  the  brush 
with  rock,  and  put  the  mat  back  upon  the  bank  after  grad- 
ing to  a  satisfactory  slope.  This  will,  in  effect,  give  the  same 
bank  protection  that  the  Wabash  has  perfected  in  its  territory. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
galvanized  wire  used  in  this  form  of  mattress  will  stand  the 
eroding  and  rusting  action  to  which  it  will  be  subjected, 
particularly  near  tlie  water  line.  It  is  contended  by  those 
who  have  had  long  experience  in  river  work  that  the  grinding 
action  of  the  sand  in  the  water  will  rapidly  remove  the  gal- 
vanizing from  the  steel  wire,  thereby  leaving  the  wire  exposed 
to  rusting  action.  Time,  of  course,  can  only  make  sure  of 
this.  The  fact  remains  that,  in  most  cases  where  the  mat- 
tresses are  once  sunk  and  the  paving  well  done,  it  matters 
little  whether  the  wire  lasts  or  not,  as  the  silting  action  of  the 


Weaving  the  Mat 


Twisting   the   Ties 


temporary  protection  took  care  of  the  condition  until  the  river 
fell  and  the  permanent  construction  could  be  put  in. 

This  method  worked  so  satisfactorily  on  the  Wabash  that 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  when  in  a  similar  position  at  Welling- 
ton, Mo.,  on  the  right  bank,  adopted  the  same  plan,  but 
applied  it  on  a  much  larger  scale,  using  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  the  material.  In  the  spring  of  1915,  the  Missouri 
river  made  a  short  cut  just  above  Wellington,  Mo.,  the  effect 
of  which  was  greatly  to  increase  its  velocity,  causing  serious 
bank  cutting  at  certain  points  just  below  Wellington.  The 
method  usually  employed  in  such  cases  consists  in  making 
fascines  or  bundles  of  brush  with  rock  in  them,  tied  together 
with  cables  and  thrown  into  the  water,  at  the  point  of  most 
serious  cutting,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  pole  mats  thrown 
over  the  edge  of  the  bank.  This  proved  ineffective  in  this 
case.  The  method  originated  on  the  Wabash  was  used  here 
for  over  3,500  ft.  of  bank,  at  a  cost  to  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
with  the  other  temporary  measures,  of  about  $35,000.  The 
railroad  used  in  the  emergency  any  kind  of  fencing  wire 
that  could  be  obtained  and  all  manner  of  brush,  until  the  mat 
was  completed  and  well  anchored  upon  the  bank.  Under  the 
conditions  encountered  it  was  n^cessarv  to  build  the  mat  over 


river  covers  the  mattress.  Also  in  many  cases  after  a  railroad 
has  fought  the  river  at  enormous  expense,  the  river  changes 
its  channel,  and  the  type  of  mattress,  whether  it  rusts  or  erodes 
or  not,  is  of  no  importance. 

The  Kansas  City  Bridge  Company  was  the  contractor  for 
developing  these  types  of  mattress,  both  permanent  and 
emergency,  for  the  Wabash.  We  are  indebted  for  the  above 
information  to  A.  C.  Everham,  terminal  engineer  for  the 
Union  Pacific,  who  was  engineer  of  construction  for  the 
Kansas  City  Bridge  Company  at  the  time  that  this  work  was 
in  progress. 


Fire  Hazard  of  Dictaphones  and  CalculatiNo  Ma- 
chines.— In  the  use  of  dictating  machines,  calculating  ma- 
chines and  other  mechanical  devices  electrically  driven  there 
is  cons  derable  heat  generated,  and  if  adjacent  to  inflam- 
mable material  serious  consequences  are  liable  to  result.  I 
have  issued  a  circular  requiring  all  dictating  and  other  elec- 
trically driven  machines  to  be  disconnected  at  the  plugs  at 
all  times  when  the  machines  are  not  in  use. — W.  F.  Hickey, 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford. 
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RAILROAD  VALUATION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its 
tentative  valuation  report  on  the  property  of  the  Elgin, 
Joliet  &  Eastern  and  its  leased  lines,  the  Chicago,  Lake 
Shore  &  Eastern  and  the  Joliet  &  Blue  Island,  operating  a 
total  of  922.7  miles.  The  report  places  the  cost  of  rei)roduc- 
tion  new  of  common  carrier  pro})erty,  exclusive  of  land,  at 
$36,418,605  and  the  cost  of  reproduction  less  dejjreciation 
at  $27,899,986.  The  common  carrier  land  of  the  three  com- 
panies, aggregating  3,908  acres,  is  given  a  present  value  of 
$3,396,671.  The  original  cost  of  a  part  of  the  land  is  not 
shown  but  that  of  the  2,938  acres  owned  and  used  by  the 
E.  J.  &  E.  is  placed  at  $1,361,514.  A  total  of  874  acres  of 
non-carrier  land  is  given  a  present  value  of  $524,073  and  the 
original  cost  $151,363.  The  report  also  shows  $33,615  for 
investments  in  other  companies.  The  original  cost  of  equi])- 
ment  is  placed  at  $2,479,594,  but  the  original  cost  of  road, 
it  is  stated,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  records  and  no 
other  values  or  elements  of  value  were  found  to  exist.  It  is 
stated  that  the  E.  J.  &  E.  and  its  predecessors  received  cash 
donations  amounting  to  $237,156,  donations  of  land  for  right 
of  way  amounting  to  177  acres  with  a  present  value  of  $64,668 
and  donations  of  non-carrier  land,  8.23  acres,  having  a 
present  value  of  $617.25.  The  book  cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment of  the  E.  J.  &  E.  proper  is  $18,643,454.  The  commis- 
sion reports  that  the  money  actually  expended  was  $11,208,- 
755.  The  E.  J.  &  E.  is  credited  with  materials  and  supplies 
amounting  to  $864,110  and  cash  on  deposit  with  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  and  in  bank  amounting  to  $3,785,981.  The 
capitalization  of  the  E.  J.  &  E.  con.sists  of  $10,000,000  capital 
stock  and  $10,000,000  of  bonds.  The  total  capitalization  of 
the  system  is  $38,100,000. 

Statement  by  Thomas  W.  Hulme 

In  this  connection  Thomas  W.  Hulme,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Presidents'  Conference  Committee  on  Valuation  of  Rail- 
roads, has  issued  the  following  statement  for  the  information 
of  the  public,  with  reference  to  the  six  tentative  valuations 
that  have  been  made  by  the  commission : 

"In  none  of  these  reports  has  the  commission  undertaken  to 
set  forth  its  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  these  properties.  The 
so-called  tentative  valuations  served  upon  carriers  consist  of 
copies  of  the  reports  made  by  the  engineering,  land  and  ac- 
counting sections  of  the  division  of  valuation. 

'Tn  July,  1916,  the  railroads  protested  to  the  commission 
that  these  latter  reports  were  erroneous  and  incomplete  in 
many  respects  and  did  not  include  all  of  the  property  owned 
by  the  carriers,  and  that  they  had  been  prepared  by  the 
division  of  valuation  upon  the  basis  of  leaving  to  the  com- 
mission the  decision  as  to  whether  many  items  of  cost  should 
l)e  included  in  the  estimate  of  cost  of  reproduction.  In  reply 
the  commission  advised  the  presidents'  committee  that  it 
had  not  passed  upon  some  of  the  very  important  questions 
regarding  ])rinciples  and  methods  of  valuation  but  that  it 
would  do  so  when  these  questions  were  presented  to  it  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing  u])on  the  ]>rotests  filed  In-  the  railroads. 

"As  the  reports  do  not  contain  a  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  commission,  it  is  necessary  to  carefully  examine  them  in 
order  to  get  all  of  the  facts.  In  the  cases  of  the  Texas  Mid- 
land, Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  and  Winston-Salem  South- 
bound railroad  companies,  the  total  of  the  findings  exceeds 
the  capitalization  of  those  companies,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Capitaliz.-i-  Total -Comm. 

tioii.  Findings. 

Texas    Midlarrl    R.iilroad $2,112,0(10  $3,724,369 

Elein,    Joliet    &    Eastern    Rv.,    with   its    leased    line'. 
Chicago,   T  ake   Shore  &•  Eastern   Rv.,   and    Toliet 

&  Blue  Island  R.   R ". 38,100,000  45,023,058 

Winston-.Salem    .Southbound    Ky 5.125,000  5,663.292 

"In  the  case  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Rail- 
road, the  commission's  report  shows  about  $29,000,000,  while 
the  protest  filed  by  the  carrier  lists  56  different  objections  and 


claims  an  original  cost  of  $43,502,122,  and  a  reorganized 
capitalization  of  $39,290,000. 

"The  commission  estimated  the  cost  of  rej)roduction  of  the 
New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  Railroad,  which  has  172 
miles  of  road  in  Louisiana,  at  $9,023,081,  not  including  ma- 
terials and  supplies  nor  cash  on  hand;  the  report  does  not 
find  'original  cost'  but  states  that  the  books  of  the  carrier 
show  a  cost  of  $12,194,231.  This  company  has  900  miles  of 
railroad  in  Texas  owned  by  three  companies  upon  which  the 
commission  has  not  as  yet  reported.  The  New  Orleans,  Texas 
&  Mexico  owns  all  the  securities  of  all  these  Texas  roads, 
which  cost  it  $28,000,000,  and  the  value  of  which  must  be 
ascertained  before  a  proper  comparison  can  be  made  with 
its  capitalization  of  $40,938,031. 

"The  differences  between  the  railroads  and  the  commission 
are  well  illustrated  in  some  features  by  a  consideration  of  the 
findings  with  reference  to  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway. 
The  commission  excludes  from  its  findings  of  rejjroductive 
co.st  for  that  company,  the  cost,  $1,023,982  of  a  .ship  canal  at 
Port  Arthur  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  the  railway  com- 
pany built  as  a  jx)rtion  of  its  terminal  but  suljsequentl}'  con- 
veyed to  the  U.  S.  Government  without  consideration  other 
than  that  Port  Arthur  should  be  made  a  port  of  entry.  The 
commission  states  in  its  report  that  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
is  one  of  the  sub.stantial  and  efficient  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try. It  nevertheless  deducts  $7,698,888  for  depreciation, 
which  amount  is  determined  by  assuming  that  the  various 
parts  of  the  propert}'  have  a  service  life  of  an  estimated  num- 
ber of  years;  then  further  assuming  that  those  ])arts  while  still 
rendering  efficient  service,  have  lost  in  value  the  proportion 
of  the  cost  which  is  represented  by  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  they  were  constructed  or  put  in  place.  As  the  rapid 
development  of  the  country  and  its  transportation  facilities 
have  in  the  past  required  the  replacement  of  many  parts  of  a 
railroad  and  its  equipment,  while  still  capable  of  years  of 
service,  and  as  the  railroads  have  not  in  the  past — except  for 
equipment — been  required  to  create  replacement  funds  out  of 
earnings,  the  carriers  vigorou.sly  protest  that  an  attempt  to 
find  value  l)y  such  a  deduction  for  dej)reciation  is  unjust  and 
any  such  uneconomical  treatment  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  railroads  would  make  it  morg  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  obtain  the  capital  necessary  to  provide  additional  railroad 
facilities. 

"It  is  important,  therefore,  that  until  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  determined  the  principles  and  methods 
of  valuation  to  be  finally  applied  by  it  and  the  same  are  re- 
viewed by  the  courts,  the  holders  of  these  and  other  railroad 
securities  and  the  public  should  not  conclude  that  anv  of 
these  tentative  reports  represents  the  value  of  those  properties.'' 

Protest  on  Winston-Salem  Southbound 

Henry  E.  Fries,  president  of  the  Winston-Salem  South- 
bound Railway,  has  filed  a  protest  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  against  the  tentative  valuation  of  its 
{)roperty,  objecting  to  the  tentative  valuation  as  a  whole  and 
against  every  part  of  it.  The  general  protest  is  similar  to 
those  that  have  been  tiled  by  other  carriers,  that  the  tentative 
valuation  does  not  report  all  the  facts,  costs  and  data  re(|uired 
in'  the  act  and  that  if  it  should  be  made  final  in  its  present 
form  it  would  be  imj)ossible  to  determine  therefrom  what 
"final  valuation"  or  that  any  "final  valuation"  would  l)e 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  court 
proceedings.  It  is  stated  that  the  commission  has  not  re- 
ported the  value  of  all  the  property  owned  or  used  by  the 
carrier  and  has  seemingly  con.strued  the  word  "value"  as 
used  generally  throughout  the  act  as  meaning  "cost"  but  that 
it  does  not  appear  whether  or  not  in  the  phrase  of  the  act 
•'other  values  and  elements  of  value"  the  commission  under- 
stands that  other  costs  are  intended.  The  carrier  protests 
that  the  commission  should  make  |)lain  its  interpretation  of 
the  act  in  this  regard  so  that  the  carrier  may  intelligently  pre- 
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pari-  its  pnitot  .ig.iiiist  same  it    it    i.s  not  satist'ird  tlu-ri-with. 

It  is  (Uvlarril  that  tlii'  tiMitativr  valuation,  jiidgini^  hy  tho 
com  lusioiis  and  n-sults  rrporti'd,  lias  sccniinj^ly  hirn  i)rr|)ari(l 
upon  a  series  of  unsujiporti'd  ami  arhitrary  assunij)tions. 
sonu"  of  which  arc  in  principle  imonsistent  with  the  others 
and  some  of  whiih  are  lontrary  to  both  law  and  fad. 

With  referciin'  to  the  I'Muinccrint^  ri-port,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  plan  of  repriMluction  ailopted  as  a  basis  in  the  tentative 
valuation  conteniplares  a  construction  period  of  two  years 
after  coinpletitm  of  nvonnaissance  and  location,  whereas  the 
laniiT  prote>«ts  that  the  construction  period  re(|uired  would  be 
not  less  than  hve  years  and  that  additional  time  would  be 
required  to  complete  and  develop  the  physical  property. 
Objection  is  also  made  that  many  items  of  projierty  owned  or 
useil,  constructed  at  the  carrier's  e.xpen.se,  were  omitted,  such 
as  the  cost  of  crossings  constructed  at  its  e.\i)ense  and  tracks 
and  facilities  of  other  roads  used.  Objection  is  made  to  the 
deductions  for  dejireciation  and  against  the  use  of  unit  j^rices 
determined  as  of  June  30,  1914,  when  the  date  of  valuation 
is  stated  to  be  as  of  June  30,  1915.  The  unit  prices  are  also 
said  to  be  inadetjuate  and  the  following  table  is  inserted 
comparing  the  unit  prices  used  by  the  commission  and  those 
claimed  by  the  carrier  as  proper: 

Prices  used  Prices 

AcoiMiiit.                                                         Unit,      by  Com-  claimed  by 

mission.  carrier. 

3.     Clearing     .Acre    42.44  45.00 

Grubbing    Acre    53.70  58.00 

Karth    Cu.    Vd...        .23  .2525 

Hardpan    Cu.   Yd. .  .        .32  .345 

Loose    Rock Cu.    Yd...        .38  .4125 

Solid  Rock Cu.  Yd. . .       .72  .7775 

6.      Drv  Excavation Cu.   Yd...        .90  1.09 

Wet    Excavation Cu.    Yd...     2.10  2.61 

C  lass   A.    Concrete Cu.    Yd. .  .      9.40  9.93 

Class   B,    Concrete Cu.   Yd...     8.60  9.09 

Cast-iron  Pipe Ton    38.00  50.00 

8.     Ties,    Cross One 50  .545 

Ties,    Switch M  Bd.  Ft.   17.50  20.00 

•1.      Kail,    relav Ton    22.00  31.00 

10.  Spikes    I-b 0205  .02155 

11.  Ballast,     Rhvolite Cu.    Yd...      1.28  1.30 

Ballast,    Sha'lestone Cu.   Yd...        .18  .45 

12.  Track    laving  and    surfacing Mile    650.00  1300.00 

15     Vitrified    Pipe,    12" Lin.   Ft...        .33  .77 

Vitrified    Pipe,    18" Lin.   Ft...        .66  1.08 

■    Corrugated   Iron   Pipe,    12" Lin.   Ft...        .63  .80 

Corrugated   Iron    Pipe,    15" Lin.   Ft...        .77  1.16 

Mile    Posts One    1.00  4.20 

16.     Lumber  in  Trestles M  Bd.  Ft.   44.00  50.00 

Class   A.   Concrete Cu.    Yd...      9.41  9.93 

Class   B,    Concrete Cu.   Yd. .  .      8.61  9.09 

26.     Poles,   25'   Chestnut,   Class   B One    2.59  3.54 

Earth     setting One    1.90  3.27 

Rock    .setting One    3.00  7.27 

Poles,  35'  Chestnut,  Class  B One    4.83  6.26 

Poles,  45'  Chestnut,  Class  B One    6.52  8.31 

Cross   arms,   3"  x  4^4  x  8"   Yellow   Pine  One 80  1.00 

Pins,    steel One 0348  .0487 

Wire,  No.  9  Bt.  S.  G.  H.  D.  bare  copper  Mile    ....    39.28  52.50 

Another  table  makes  a  comparison  of  certain  quantities 
used  in  the  engineering  report  with  those  claimed  by  the 
carrier  and  a  summary  sheet  compares  the  amounts  reported 
in  the  tentative  valuation  for  cost  of  reproduction  new,  exclu- 
sive of  land,  with  the  minimum  amounts  that  the  carrier 
protests  should  be  reported,  aggregating  $5,948,608  as  com- 
pared with  $5,121,188  reported  by  the  commission.  To  this 
the  carrier  says  there  should  be  added  items  for  working 
capital,  contingencies,  materials  and  supplies,  appreciation 
and  development  cost,  which  would  bring  the  total  up  to 
$6,564,156. 

On  the  subject  of  depreciation  the  carrier  protests  that 
inasmuch  as  on  valuation  date  all  depreciation  in  the  physical 
parts  of  its  property  had  been  taken  care  of  by  proper  replace- 
ments as  needed  and  as  there  was  no  deferred  maintenance, 
the  cost  of  reprodutcion  less  depreciation  could  not  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  reproduction  new. 

The  protest  as  to  the  land  and  accounting  sections  of  the 
tentative  valuation  are  similar  to  those  filed  by  other  carriers. 
The  carrier  says  that  the  total  area  of  its  land  is  1,761  acres 
instead  of  1,373  as  reported,  that  the  report  fails  to  include 
as  carrier  lands  certain  lands  which  it  held  for  this  purpose 
as  a  common  carrier,  and  that  the  method  used  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  land  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  similar  ad- 
joining land  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  cost  of  acquisition 
should  be  included.    The  value  of  materials  and  supplies  on 


hand  i>  said  lo  have  been  $43,067  instead  of  $5,180  as 
reported. 

i'hc  (onimissioM  has  assigned  the  hearing  on  the  protest 
of  the  Winston -Salem  Southbound  for  March  19,  the  date 
previously  .set  for  the  hearing  on  the  Kansas  C-ity  Southern 
and  New  Orleans,  I'exas  &  Mexico  valuations. 

riic  Interstate  ("onimerce  Commission  has  assigned  the 
protest  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries, the  Alabama  Terminal  Railroad  and  the  Georgia 
Terminal  ("ompan\',  for  the  taking  of  testimony  before  Ex- 
aminer C.  F.  Staples  at  the  office  of  the  Interstate  C'ommerce 
Commission  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  beginning  on  March  1. 
Testimony  will  be  taken  concerning  quantities,  unit  prices 
and  classification  of  gradings,  which  are  drawn  in  question 
in  the  protest.  Testimony  will  also  be  taken  concerning 
the  value  of  lands  of  the  carrier  and  their  classification  as 
carrier  and  non-carrier  as  fixed  by  the  land  rejjort,  as  drawn 
in  question  by  the  protest.  No  testimony  will  be  taken  as  to 
the  cost  of  condemnation  and  dam.ages  or  of  purchase.  Tes- 
timony, if  any,  upon  this  point,  will  be  taken  at  Washington 
on  Monday,  March  19.  Authority  is  given  the  examiner  to 
adjourn  the  hearing  to  some  more  convenient  point  for  the 
taking  of  testimony  if  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  all 
parties  will  best  be  served  thereby.  All  parties,  including 
the  division  of  valuation,  must  introduce  their  entire  testi- 
mony at  this  hearing  upon  the  matters  covered,  and  no  testi- 
mony will  be  taken  at  said  hearings,  or  at  any  adjournment 
thereof,  upon  any  other  matters. 


TWO    YEARS'    EXPERIENCE    WITH    POSITION 
LIGHT  SIGNALS 

The  position-light  signals — uncolored  electric  lights,  to 
give  indications  both  day  and  night — which  were  installed  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and 
Paoli,  on  the  Philadelphia  division,  when  that  portion  of  the 
road  was  electrified,  and  which  were  described  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  July  21,  1916,  and  earlier  issues,  have  now  been 
in  use  over  two  years;  and  Signal  Engineer  A.  H.  Rudd  has 
made  a  report  on  the  results  of  his  observations  of  the 
operation  of  the  signals. 

The  number  of  failures  of  all  kinds  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced; insuring  greater  accuracy  of  information  and  promot- 
ing the  promptness  and  regularity  of  train  movements.  By 
doing  away  with  all  moving  parts  except  the  control  relays, 
the  chance  of  false  clear  indications  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. Of  the  254  enginemen  on  the  Philadelphia  division, 
all  but  1  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  light  signals  are  better 
than  semaphores.  The  enginemen  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  in  fog  and  snow  storms  these  lights  are  better  than  any 
other  kind  of  signal.  Speaking  of  the  aspects  at  night,  and 
when  looking  at  a  signal  from  a  point  within  150  ft.  of  it, 
the  enginemen  say  that  the  light  signal  is  better  than  the 
semaphore;  and  in  the  daytime  it  is  as  good  as  the  semaphore 
is  at  night. 

Mr.  Rudd  says  that  the  maintenance  of  one  of  these 
signals,  to  be  energized  by  current  from  primary  battery,  will 
cost  about  $60  yearly  including  lamp  renewals  and  painting 
once  a  year.  In  the  few  battery-energized  signals  now  in  use, 
the  total  cost  of  maintenance  per  signal  per  year  was  $29.71 
and  for  the  track  circuit  $18.16;  total  $47.87.  Three  cells 
of  battery  are  used  on  track  circuits,  and  16  cells  for  each 
signal.  The  estimate  given  above  ($60)  is  based  on  prices 
higher  than  those  which  prevailed  when  this  record  was  made, 
and  it  assumes  that  there  will  be  two  track  circuits  for  each 
signal;  also  that  the  track  circuits  will  be  occupied  not  over 
one  hour  a  day. 

Comparing  costs  with  the  costs  of  present  ordinary  practice, 
Mr.  Rudd  says  that  where  semaphores  are  used,  and  where 
the  electric  powder  is  generated  at  a  central  point  and  trans- 
mitted by  wire,  power  must  be  provided  to  take  care  of  a 
peak  load  which  is  encountered  when  the  line  is  closed  after 
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an  interruption  which  has  set  all  signals  at  stop;  in  such  a 
case  it  is  desirable  that  most  of  the  signals  be  cleared  without 
delay,  and  the  generator  must  be  about  three  times  as  large 
as  would  be  required  normally.  With  the  light  signals  there 
is  no  such  peak.  "  The  signals  use  a  nearly  uniform  current  at 
all  times,  and  the  current  consumption  of  the  signals  is  much 
less  than  that  for  operating  the  track  circuits. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  position-light  signals  can  be  main- 
tained and  operated  with  half  the  current  rec^uired  for  colored 
light  signals;  and  as  compared  with  motor  signals  the  first 
cost  is  15  per  cent  less  and  the  maintenance  cost  is  about 
equal. 

The  simplified  aspects  of  these  signals,  as  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  are  explained  in  the  sketch  shown 
Ijelow : 
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Standard   Signal   Aspects,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

This,  in  substance,  is  a  simplified  arrangement  of  the 
aspects  which  were  shown  in  connection  with  Mr.  Rudd's 
report  ])rinted  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  July  21,  1916. 
The  indications  are: 

Stop  and  stay. 

Stop  and  proceed   (Rule  504). 

Proceed,  prepared  to  stop  at  next  signal. 

Proceed. 

Proceed  with  caution,  prepared  to  stop  short  of  train  or  obstruction. 

Proceed,  prepared  to  pass  next  signal  at  medium  speed. 

Proceed  at  medium  speed. 

Proceed  at  medium   speed,   prepared  to  stop  at  next  signal. 

Proceed   at  medium   speed,    with   caution,   prepared   to   stop   short   of 

train  or  obstruction. 
Proceed  at  low   speed,   prepared  to  stop. 


10. 


EXTENSION  COACH  STEP 

The  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  has  installed  on  a  num- 
ber of  its  coaches  the  extension  coach  step  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  The  arrangement  is  operated 
through  a  system  of  levers  from  the  coach  platform,  the  in- 
stallation shown  being  that  for  a  vestibule  car.  The  step  .1 
is  su])ported  by  the  arm  B,  which  operates  in  the  Ijracket  C. 
These  brackets  are  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  step  support 
and  each  contains  one  roller,  the  upper  bracket  having  the 
roller  on  the  upper  side  and  the  lower  bracket  on  the  lower 
side.  This  permits  a  free  action  of  the  supporting  arm  C 
as  the  step  is  raised  and  lowered.  The  step  is  operated  by 
means  of  a  bell  crank  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  connected 
by  a  link  to  the  operating  handle,  and  the  other  end  by  a  link 
to  the  extension  step  itself.  As  the  handle  is  raised  the  step 
will  be  lowered,  and  as  the  handle  is  lowered  the  step  will 
be  raised. 

As  a  safety  measure,  the  device  is  arranged  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  lower  the  step  while  the  vestibule  trap  door  is 
down,  or  to  close  the  vestibule  door  before  the  step  is  up. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  the  link  D,  which  is  attached  to 
an  extension  of  the  long  arm  of  the  bell  crank  lever  and 
which  operates  the  safety  catch  E.  This  safety  catch  ex- 
tends through  a  hole  in  the  foot  stop  of  the  upper  step,  just 
below  the  platform,  and  on  the  extreme  right.  A  flat  dog 
hanging  loosely  on  a  pivot  attached  to  the  trap  door  covers 
the  hole  in  the  foot  stop  when  the  trap  door  has  been  fully 
closed.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  the  safety  catch  to 
extend  through  this  hole  and  therefore  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  step  to  be  lowered.  In  case  the  trap  door  is  closed 
before  the  step  has  been  raised  the  flat  dog  will  rest  on  the 
safety  catch,  thus  preventing  the  trap  door  from  closing  suf- 


Trap  Door 


Nofe-  Neifher  Trap  Door  nor  Ves- 
iibule  Door  can  be  Closed 
with  Safely  Catch  Lerer  in 
Posilion  shotyn. 
Raising  Sfep  Releases  both 
h  Close. 


Delails  of  Jafe/c/  Cafch  and  Guard. 


Seel  ion  A- A.  Sfep  Up. 


5lep  In  Do>vn  Poslfion.  Sec  lion  A- A. 

Extension  Coach  Step  for  Passenger  Cars 


11.  Proceed   at   low   speetl. 

12.  Proceed   at  low   speed,   with   caution,   prepared   to   stop   short   of  train 

or    obstruction. 

The  Pennsylvania,  in  addition  to  the  Overbrook-Paoli  in- 
stallation, has  position-light  signals  installed  at  a  large  num- 
ber of  places,  all  energized  by  primary  batteries.  Signals  of 
this  type  are  being  installed  extensively  for  distant  switch 
signals  and  distant  signals  at  interlockings. 


ticiently  to  permit  the  vestibule  door  to  be  closed.  With  the 
step  in  the  up  position  the  handle  is  locked  in  a  suitable  catch 
attached  to  the  ])latform  of  the  vestibule.  The  illustrations 
show  the  step  both  in  the  "up"'  and  "down"  positions.  The 
extension  step  was  invented  and  patented  by  John  T.  Roden- 
bur,  218  Fourth  avenue,  We.^t  Duluth,  Minn.,  a  conductor  on 
the  Duluth,  Missable  &  Northern. 


General    News    Department  | 

biiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


I  ai'Ki'  iiiiinlicTS  111"  mipliiycos  of  llir  IVniisx  1\  ;iiii;i  Railroad 
I'lij^am'd  ill  yard  ami  station  work,  and  in  iKriial  sir\  ici-.  lia\f 
had    tlicir    pay    increased. 

I'lii-    call    of    tlic  Canadian     i^oxcrnmcnt     for     \olunU'cr.s     ila^ 

hrouylit    out    about  150   locomotive    engineers,    mostly    from    the 

rural  districts,  and  it   is  expected  that   they   will   lie   put   lo  worU 
rmming  engines. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Monday  i)ostponed 
from  I'ehruary  21  to  March  15  the  date  on  which  the  railroads 
must  comply  with  its  recent  order  prescribing  rules  for  the 
return   home  of  coal  and   refrigerator  cars. 

.\  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature  by 
Senator  Stevens  providing  lor  the  repeal  of  the  "full  crew"  law- 
enacted  in  1915,  and  empowering  the  Public  L'tility  Commission- 
ers to  .say  what  crews  shall  be  reciuired  under  different  operating 
conditions. 

.\  hearing  was  lield  before  a  committee  of  the  Minnesota 
state  legislature  last  week  on  a  bill  recpiiring  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  to  electrify  its  terminals  in  St.  Paul.  The 
committee  took  no  action  on  the  measure,  but  continued  the 
hearing   until   March    1. 

.\  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  California  state  legislature 
extending  the  power  of  the  state  supreme  court  so  that  it  may 
review  the  merits  of  the  findings  of  the  state  railway  commission 
without  suspending  its  orders.  Another  bill  proposes  that  in 
valuing  property  for  the  determination  of  rates,  the  commission 
shall  state  the  value  it  assigns  to  each  class  of  property  of  a 
l)ublic   utility. 

C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
has  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Wilson,  urging  him  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  aggravation  of  the  present  condition  of  railroad 
congestion,  which  might  result  from  the  additional  burden  on 
transportation  facilities  resulting  from  the  handling  of  addi- 
tional passenger  trains  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  cere- 
monies in  Washington  on   March  5. 

The  annual  ladies'  night  dinner  of  the  Rock  Island  Railway 
Club  was  held  at  the  Great  Northern  hotel,  Chicago,  on  February 
13.  .Addresses  were  made  by  F.  W.  Main,  auditor  of  over- 
charge claims  and  president  of  the  club;  C.  T.  Ames,  chief  clerk 
to  the  chief  operating  officer ;  C.  B.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  terminal  division  ;  C.  A.  Searle,  manager  of  mail  traffic 
and  general  baggage  agent ;  L.  F.  Shedd,  general  safety  super- 
visor, and  M.  L.   Bell,  general  solicitor. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
February  14,  Judge  Dickinson  imposed  a  fine  of  $100  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  keeping  an  assistant  yardmaster  on 
duty  more  than  9  hours.  The  railroad  company  claimed  that 
assistant  yardmasters  do  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  hours- 
of-service  law,  but  it  appears  that  in  this  case  the  man  named 
in  the  indictment  gives  orders  over  the  telephone  for  the  move- 
ment of  trains,  and  the  railroad's  claim  was  rejected. 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Legislature,  and  now  awaits  the  signature  of  the  governor, 
whereby  any  railroad  having  tracks  in  Nebraska,  will  be  ac- 
quired to  construct  20  miles  of  new  line  each  year  on  right-of- 
way  now  owned  and  unused.  According  to  the  terms  of  tho 
bill  failure  to  comply  with  this  law  will  result  in  the  forfeiture 
of  all  unbuilt  and  unequipped  portions  of  such  rights-of-way, 
and  the  corporate  existence  of  such  railroads  or  corporations 
shall  cease  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  portion  of  the  road  un- 
finished. The  chief  purpose  of  this  bill,  it  is  set  forth,  is  to 
compel  the  construction  of  an  extension  of  the  branch  line 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  from  Imperial,  Nebr.,  to 
Holyoke,  Colo.  The  railroads  likely  to  be  involved  declare  such 
a  law  unconstitutional  and  it  is  said  that  they  will  take  it  to 
the  court. 


In  ilie  Ciiited  Slates  District  Court  at  New  \'ork  City,  i'eb- 
I  iiar\  1'',  tin-  W  istern  Ciiion  'i'elegraph  Company  was  restrained 
Ironi  \  iolatiiig  any  of  the  |ii<)\  isions  of  a  contract  between  the 
iriegraph  comi)aiiy  and  the  i'.altimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  March  28  la.st,  ruled  that 
under  this  contract  the  telegrams  to  be  sent  over  tlie  telegraph 
ciimpanv's  wires  for  the  railroad  company  without  charge,  or 
at  reduced  rates,  included  only  those  transmitted  along  the  lines 
of  the  15altimore  &  Ohio  road.  The  railroad  company  claimed 
that  it  included  also  telegrams  sent  to  points  off  the  line  of  road, 
and  it  is  now  sustained  by  the  court.  The  contract  provides 
that  the  telegraph  company  is  to  transmit  railroad  messages  free 
to  the  extent  of  $10,000  a  year  based  on  the  regular  day  rates ; 
all  messages  in  excess  of  the  limit  are  to  be  paid  for  at  half  the 
day  rate.  In  return  the  railroad  is  to  carry  free  all  employees 
of  the  telegraph  company,  as  well  as  supplies  and  materials  for 
maintenance  or  renewal  up  to  $10,000  a  year;  and  half  rate  for 
transporting  employees  and  freight  in  excess  of  the  limit.  .Also, 
according  to  the  contract,  which  was  entered  into  in  1887  and  is 
to  run  for  fifty  years,  the  telegraph  company  promises  to  pay 
tlie  railroad  $60,000  a  year  in  monthly  instalments  of  $5,000. 


Car  Shortage  February  1 

The  American  Railway  Association  reports  that  on  I-'ebruary 
1  there  was  a  net  shortage  of  109,770  freight  cars  as  compared 
with  a  shortage  of  62,247  cars  on  January  1.  The  shortage  on 
February  1  was  practically  the  same  as  it  was  on  December  1. 
and  less  than  the  shortage  on  November  1,  when  it  was  114,908 
cars.  The  increase  in  January  was  due  to  the  large  accumu- 
lations of  freight  which  consignees  for  various  reasons  are  hold- 
ing in  cars  at  the  eastern  seaboard  ;  to  the  severe  winter  weather ; 
to  the  large  accumulations  of  freight  held  in  cars  at  different 
congested  points  in  the  interior.  Car  shortages  exist  for  the 
most  part  in  the  West,  Northwest  and  Southwest. 

Railway  Earnings  and   Expenses  in  November,  1916 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  for  November,  1916,  was  less  than  November,  1915,  by 
$8  per  mile,  or  1.8  per  cent,  according  to  the  compilations  of  the 
Bureau    of    Railway    Economics. 

Total  operating  revenues,  $322,359,605,  exceeded  those  for 
November,  1915,  by  $23,23/ ,3 13.  Operating  expenses,  $206,536,874, 
were  greater  by  $22,628,463.  Net  operating  revenue,  $115,822,731, 
made  a  slight  gain  of  $608,850.  Taxes,  $14,061,233,  increased 
by  $1,914,458.  Net  operating  income  was  $101,717,829,  which  is 
a    decrease    of    $1,288,655. 

If  spread  over  the  mileage  represented,  operating  revenues 
averaged  $1,396  per  mile,  an  increase  of  7.2  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  per  mile,  $894,  were  greater  by  11.7  per  cent;  net 
operating  revenue  per  mile,  $502,  shows  a  decrease  of  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  i  while  net  operating  income  per 
mile,  $441,  showed  a  decrease  of  1.8  per  cent.  Taxes  per  mile 
rose    15.1    per   cent. 

This  summary  covers  230,884  miles  of  operated  line,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  Eastern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  November,  1915,  by  5.4  per  cent:  operating 
expenses  rose  14.0  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  decreased 
10.0  per  cent,  and  taxes  increased  23.1  per  cent.  Operating  income 
per  mile  decreased   13.7  per  cent. 

For  the  Southern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  November,  1915,  by  13.4  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  rose  7.5  per  cent ;  net  operating  revenue  increased 
24.5  per  cent,  and  taxes  20.2  per  cent.  Operating  income  per 
mile   increased   25.2   per   cent. 

For  the  Western  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  November.  1915,  by  7.1  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  rose  10.7  per  cent ;  net  operating  revenue  increased  2.3 
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per  cent,  and  taxes  7.3  per  cent.    Operating  income  per  nule  m- 

cent,  operating  expenses   nicreased    13.1   P^r   cent    net     v 
revenue  increased   12.8  per  cent,  taxes  increased   14.3  per   cent, 
and  operating  income  increased  12.6  Pe'"  cent 

Operating  income  per  mile  increased  3.2  per  cent  in  the  t,asr 
increased    24.3    per    cent    in    the    South,    and    increased    19.3   per 

cent  in  the  West.  „.    i  «   n^r  rpnt   less 

November    operating   income    per   mile   ^^^^f   P.^"^  ^^^/i'   5" 

;n    iqifi   than    in    191 S    81.1    per   cent   greater   than   in    IVl^.   0'*.i 

Ter!™,  groat";  Ln  >«   '"J.  -"  ^l"  ""  «"'  ''"'""  *""  '" 
1912.  

The  Swissvale  Fire 

The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.  is  recovering  .•■^P';;;^;;;^/;;^, 
fire  of  February  10.  noted  briefly  last  week,  which  destro>cd 
main  machine  shop  and  the  erecting  department. 

The   associated   Westinghouse   <="'^P^"'^\^Vwnrk  in  the  fac- 
tensive  facilities,  and  men  were  promptly  set  ^  J"^^,^' ^f -^  X 
tories   at   Wilmerding.  East   Pittsburgh,  and  other  places  in  tnt 
vkintv      Off  rs   of   assi, stance   in   the   emergency   were   received 
f  om  the  other  signal  companies,  the  Hall,  the  General  and  the 
Federal     and  these  oft'ers  were  accepted,  and  empU^ees  o     the 
UiSn   companv   were   sent   to  their   shops   to   use   the   machines 
a  r  aci  ides  a    night.     All  of  the  company's  patterns  and  drau^ 
•  ^s  at  S    Isv  lie  escaped  the  fire.     The  buildings  former  y  u^e^d 
for   making  munitions,   which   were  immediately   available,   com 
prseov       65.000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  new  temporarj^ 
buUdings  are   also  being  erected.     Plans   -- J^^J^  f  ^;:;,/, 
new   permanent   machine   shop,  having   a   '^^^P^f  > /"; '\f ''^  ' 
than   Ihat   of  the  one  destroyed,   which   was   a  >out   4  0  ft   long 
Orders   for  large  quantities   of  machine  tools  have  alread>   l,een 
given. 

Proposed  Union  Station  in  Cincinnati 

A  correspondent  at  Cincinnati  writes  as  follows  . 
Cincinnati  has  a  union  passenger  station  ^'jy^^'^K^ll'^   ''^''^, 
to    be   enveloped    in    considerable    '^^ftery.     Two     orces    are    a 
work.     On  one  side  is  the  mayor,  who  claims  that  he  has  been 
working  with  prominent  railway  officers  who  have  settled  to  their 
In  sa?isf action  the  point  in  the  city  -^ere  the  sta  ion  ^hould  be 
placed      On  the  other  hand,  the  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Sou  h 
ern    the  railroad  owned  by  the  city,  have  made  plans  which  the 
rave     laced  before  ihe  governor  of  Ohio,  with  a  request  for  an 
e     bli'4  law  to  allow  them  to  proceed.     The  trustees    pan  h  s 
c       been   in   process   of   formation    for   several   months.     It  calls   tor 
^       tl  e  expen  Htt  re  of  some  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  pur^ 
I      chnse  of  a  large  tract  of  land-about  a  half  mile  '"  l^ngth-to 
I      make  room  foT'connection  with  other  lines  running  through  the 

^  '^SS^Jtf  has  a  complicated   reulwa.  P-^^-^   Origmally   an 

I  old  canal-commonly  called  "the  ditch"-led  into  the  /"^^t ja  Ivn  a 

I  station    and  "the  ditch"  has  been  the  artery  through   which  the 

e  t^n>;t  nf  the  traffic    freight  and  passenger,  is  taken. 

:  In  recent  year^,  the  Cincinnati  Southern  trustees  have  spent  mil- 

1  Ho   s   In     reating    freight   terminals    that    looked    ambitiously     o 

I  ■  avoiding  this  narrow  right  of  way;  but  not  one  word  has  leaked 

^  u   as  to  the  possible  location  of  the  union  ^taticn.  that  the  trustes 

'^  nropose      However,  the  city  is  now  arranging  for  a  rapid  transit 

c  Cp  that  would  care  for  several  electric  roads   all  of  which  novv 

1  erminate  outside  of  the  city,  and  the  citizens  have  voted  a  bond 
-  sue  of  $6,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  a  realit>^ 

g  provides  station  and  terminal  facilities  for  the  trol  ey  lines.     Th^ 

c  would  be  located  in  or  near  the  central  part  o    the  city.     It  has 

2  bean  mated  that  the  passenger  station  of  the  trustees  would 
:  be  nln"ed"n  close  proximity  to  this.  The  governor  is  understood 
^  to  ha'  ?  favored  their  scheme,  but  he  has  suggested  that  a  refer- 
'  endumll  taken  by  the  people  of  the  city  on  the  issue  of  such  a 

large  bonded  indebtedness.     Several  conferences  have  been  held 
between    the    trustees    and    committees    from    powerful    bus.nes 
organi-tions,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  the  verdict  has  been  m 

'"Thetorect'^ofthe   mayor   had   its  birth   eight  or   nine  years 
ago    when    Archibald  White  and  his  partner  spent  thousands  in 
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plans  and  .si)c'ci1km(ioii.s  that  wire  intcnilid  to  solve  both  the  elec- 
tric and  the  steam  road  proiileins  of  the  city.  The  city  council 
th. night  so  well  of  these  that  a  franchise  was  granted  to  the 
promoters,  ))Ut  they  were  unahle  to  make  progress  and  their 
franchise  was  finally  abrogated.  But  the  project  never  died. 
The  daily  papers  saw  to  it  that  riiiiu)rs  w^ere  kept  alloat.  .\l)()ui 
a  year  ago  certain  moves  that  were  made  by  railway  p(()|)le  indi- 
cated tliat  conferences  were  l)eiiig  iield  l)etween  terminal  engi- 
neers, superintendents  and  local  olHcers,  with  a  union  station 
bearing:  and  three  weeks  ago  the  mayor  left  Cincinnati  (Jii  a 
mysterious  mission  to  New  \'ork  City.  On  his  return  he  an- 
lu-unced  that  he  had  delinite  assurances  that  the  railways  con- 
cerned in  the  union  station  deal  were  in  line  and  "Cincinnati 
could  expect  delinite  action  in  the  near  future." 

One  serious  cloud  on  the  whole  fabric  that  lias  lieeii  outlined 
above  is  that  the  element  of  politics  pervades  the  whole  matter. 
The  mayor  is  a  Repulilican,  with  aspirations.  On  the  board  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  are  two  men  who  iiave  been  prominent 
in   democratic  circles. 

Railroads  Guard  Against  Spies 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Special  Agents  and 
Police  Association,  comprising  secret  service  men  of  most  of 
the  railways  radiating  out  of  Chicago,  was  held  on  February 
10  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  plans  for  the  protection  of 
railroad  property  in  the  event  of  war.  Many  of  the  roads  on 
their  own  initiative  had  already  established  a  night  and  day 
guard  over  freight  and  express  depots,  roundhouses,  power 
plants,  bridges,  yards  and  passenger  terminals.  For  instance, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  had  placed  guards  on  its 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  river,  and  also 
on  the  Rock  Island  (111.)  bridge;  in  the  latter  case  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  government.  Likewise,  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  placed  guards  on  its  bridge  over  the 
Kaskaskia  river,  near  Shelby ville.  111.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  secure  the  most  effective  co-operation  of  the  special 
agents  of  all  the  roads  in  protecting  railroad  property  from 
possible  damage  by  agents  for  a  hostile  nation.  Past  operations 
of  alleged  "'spies"  for  belligerent  countries  are  being  checked  up 
by  the  association,  and  information  regarding  the  international 
sympathies  of  railroad  employees  is  being  gathered.  Govern- 
ment secret  service  men  are  co-operating  with  special  agents 
of  the   railroads   wherever   possible. 

Detachments  of  state  militia  are  guarding  railroad  bridges  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  The  New  York  militia  is 
guarding  the  bridge  across  the  Hudson  river  at  Poughkeepsie. 

The  Massachusetts  militia  is  guarding  the  Housic  tunnel  and 
the  bridges  across  the  Connecticut  river  and  other  public  works. 


Railway  Storekeepers'  Convention 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Railway  Store- 
keepers' Association  in  Chicago  on  February  12  it  was  arranged 
to  hold  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  at  Chicago  on  May 
21  to  23,  inclusive.  Committee  reports  will  be  presented  on  the 
handling  of  rail,  the  handling  of  cross  ties,  the  reclamation  of 
scrap  and  other  subjects.  Special  attention  will  also  be  given 
to  the  proper  handling  of  materials  distributed  along  the  line, 
supposedly  for  immediate  use  and  representing  an  investment  of 
millions  of  dollars.  An  elaborate  report  will  also  be  presented 
on  the  handling  of  stationery.  In  addition  the  committee  is 
planning  a  number  of  interesting  and  novel  features  for  the 
convention,  which  will  contribute  materially  to  its  success. 


The    Engineers'   Country  Club 

A  number  of  well-known  engineers  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  have  organized  the  Engineers'  Country  Club,  and, 
through  the  Engineers'  Land  Corporation,  has  acquired  about 
240  acres  of  highly  cultivated  and  cleared  land  on  the  North 
Shore  of  Long  Island  near  Roslyn  (Hempstead  harbor),  25 
miles  from  New  York.  The  properties  include  the  old  Willetts 
manor,  one  of  the  historic  Long  Island  homes.  The  manor 
house,  altered  and  improved,  will  be  used  as  an  all-year  club 
house.  Golf  experts  say  that  it  will  be  easy  to  create  the  finest 
.'?6-hole  course  in  the  country.  There  are  about  300  miles  of 
beautiful  bridle  paths  in  the  vicinity  of  the  club,  and  a  meadow 
in  the  rear  of  the  club  house  affords  a  fine  landing  place  for 
aeroplanes. 


1  he  coniiiuinit.\  plan  of  living  will  be  developed  .iiul  a  number 
of  bungalows  wiil  l)e  rented  furnished  to  members.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  club  provides  for  500  resident  members,  living  with- 
i:i  50  miles  of  the  club,  and  not  less  than  500  nor  more  than 
1,000  non-resident  members.  Engineers  by  profession,  members 
of  engineering  societies  and  those  closely  allied  with  the  engi- 
neering profession  are  cligil)le  for  membership.  Charles  F. 
Quincy,  of  New  York,  is  the  president  of  the  club.  .\  l)ooklet  de- 
scriiiing  its  plans  may  be  obtained  from  N.  M.  Garland,  30  Church 
street,  New   York,  eliairman  of  the  membcrshii)  committee. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  t<laces  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age   Gazette   for  each   month. 

\iR  Brake  Association.— F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Next  animal  coiivcntioti,  May  14,  1917,  Hotel  Chisca, 
Meirii)hi;,    Tenn. 

.\merican  Raii.wav  Engineering  Association. — K.  IT.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  20-22,   1917,  Chicago. 

.\merican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  Tulv  and  .\ugust.  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

.American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

39th   St.,   New   York.     Next  convention.   May   22-25,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Canadian    Railway   Club. — James    Powell,    C.rand   Trunk,   P.   O.    Box   7,    St. 

Lambert    (near    Montreal),    Que.      Regular    meetings,    2d    Tuesday    in 

month,  exceiJt  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  .\ve., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August.  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  \'ought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings.  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual   dinner,   2d  Thursday  in   March,  Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday. 
February,    May,    September   and   November,   Hotel   Sinton,    Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

C.eneral  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting.  May  14-17,  Hotel 
Sherman,    Chicago. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Annual  convention,  May  22-25,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Rich- 
mond,   V'a. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas   Bldg.,   Chicago.     Next  convention,  March   19-22,   1917,  Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  .Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,   August  and   September,   Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club.  —Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29    W.    .^9th    St.,    New    Y'ork. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  .Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New   York   Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  HI.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railroad  Clue  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  W'alnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial- 
Annex    Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,'  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.      Annual    meeting.    May    9-11,    Louisville,    Ky. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  Junfe,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,    St.    Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Rmlway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,   September,   November,   10  a.   m.,   Piedmont   Hotel,   Atlanta. 

Toledo  "rRANSPORTATioN  Ci  ub. — Harry  S.  Fox,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Regular 
meetings,    1st    .Saturday   in    month,    Boody   House,   Toledo. 

Traffic  Club  of   Chicago. — -W.   H.   Wharton,   La   Salle   Hotel,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  ,A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  pionth,  except  June,  July  and 
August,    Waldorf-.Astoria    Llotel,    New^    York. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and   .August,    Salt  Lake   City. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Cluh.. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  .-Xgent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  J\ine,   July   and    August,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railw-ay  Club. — J.  'W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — E.  N.  Lavfield,  1735  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Monday  in  month,  e.\ce))t  January, 
July  and  August,  Chicago.  Extra  meetings,  except  in  July  and 
August,  generally  on  other  MoncTjjy  evenings.  .Annual  nieetine.  1st 
Wednesday   after    1st   Thursday    in^  January,    Chicago. 
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The  Southern  classirication  committee,  W  .  R.  Powe,  chairman, 
Atlanta,  Ga..  issued  Southern  Classification  Xo.  43  on  February 
15  to  become  effective  April  15,  cancelling  Classification  No.  42, 
issued  t)ii  Jul_\'   10,  1*^)16. 

Tile  iiovernor  of  ^linncsota  signed  a  l)ill  on  l''el)ruary  14,  re- 
jiealing  a  law  authorizing  the  railroads  of  the  state  to  charge 
,^  cents  a  mile  for  the  first  five  miles  of  each  passenger  trip.  The 
repeal   became  effective   immediately. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  western  railroads  to  supply  cars 
for  the  transportation  of  automobiles,  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  recently  sent  50  fiat  cars  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  the 
Huick  Motor  Company  plant  at  Flint,  Mich.,  where  they  were 
loaded  with  150  machines,  and  at  once  moved  in  a  special  train 
to   Los   Angeles. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  notified  the  New 
^'ork  State  Public  Service  Commission  that  on  March  20  local 
freight  rates  within  the  state  of  New  York  will  be  advanced 
about  10  per  cent.  Similar  increases  will  be  made  by  the  two 
.\'ew  Haven  subsidiaries,  the  Central  New  England  and  the  New 
York,    Westchester    &    Boston. 

Attorneys  for  the  Illinois  railroads  appeared  before  Justice 
Clarke  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  on  Tuesday  and 
asked  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Attorney-General  of  Illi- 
nois from  enforcing  the  state  two-cent  fare  law.  This  action 
i^  taken  so  as  to  make  possible  the  advance  in  fares  which  has 
been  proposed  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  application  was  opposed  by  Attorney- 
General  Brundage.  The  justice  took  the  question  under  advise- 
ment. An  injunction  was  asked  pending  an  appeal  from  Judge 
l,andis'   recent  decision  denying  an   injunction. 

xAt  the  annual  election  of  officers  and  directors  of  the  Trans- 
portation Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  held  at  the  Watterson  hotel 
(in  February  12.  George  C.  Devol,  chief  clerk  general  freight 
iifticc,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  was  elected  president;  Edward  H. 
l'>acon,  division  freight  and  passenger  agent,  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis &  Louisville,  vice-president ;  W.  T.  Vandenburgh,  com- 
meicial  agent.  Seaboard  Air  Line,  secretary-treasurer;  and  the 
following  as  directors  :  Earl  S.  Gwin,  president,  American  Southern 
National  Bank;  Samuel  S.  .Riddle,  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion, Louisville  Railway ;  John  S.  Green,  traffic  manager  FI. 
Yerhoeff'  &  Co.;  J.  B.  Wathen,  Jr.,  jiresident.  Old  (Jrandad  Dis- 
tillery   Company. 

The  Texas  Industrial  Traf^c  League,  representing  the  ship- 
pers of  Texas,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Texas  railroads  in- 
viting them  to  voluntarily  withdraw  the  tariff  increasing  rates 
in  Texas,  which  was  put  into  effect  by  the  roads  on  November 
1  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  Shreveport  case.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  recently  granted  the  request  of  the  Texas  shippers 
for  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  but  declined  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  except  as  to  a  few  items.  The  league  in  its 
letter  to  the  railroads  points  out  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
advanced  rates  would  prevent  the  bitter  controversy  likely  to 
result  from  various  retaliatory  bills  against  the  railroads  in  the 
Texas  legislature. 

The  order  of  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  re- 
quiring railroads  to  store  free  the  baggage  of  drummers  from 
Friday  noon  to  Monday  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  The  opinion,  by  Judge  Bond,  says  :  "We  take  the 
order  of  the  commission  to  be  one  intending  to  give  traveling 
salesmen  the  right  in  cases  mentioned  to  a  special  exemption 
from  storage  charges  not  enjoyed  liy  other  travelers.  This  being 
its  essence,  the  order  on  the  record  l)cfore  us  was  unfair  and 
unreasonable.  The  Public  Service  Commission  is  not  a  Legis- 
lature nor  a  Court.  It  is  simply  a  commission  created  by  the 
Legislature  to  make  findings  of  fact  and  orders  based  on  such 
findings,  which  if  reasonable  and  within  the  power  of  the  com- 
mission may  be  enforced   in   tlie  ct)urts.'" 


Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Line  has  now  under  construction 
three  ships,  which  will  be  placed  in  service  by  July  1.  Two  of 
them  will  be  used  in  the  Galveston-New  York  service,  and  the 
other,  an  oil  tanker,  will  ply  between  Galveston  and  Tainpico. 
The  two  new  coast-wise  steamers  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
four  i)iggest  ships  now  in  the  Galveston-New  York  service, 
having  a  dead-weight  carrying  capacity  of  7,000  tons.  The 
new  vessels  are  equipped  with  5,000  hp.  engines,  designed  to 
propel  them  at  a  speed  of  15^  knots  an  hour.  The  larger  vessels 
now  in  service  have  5,600  hp.  engines  that  will  drive  them  at 
a  speed  of  16  knots.  The  new  ships  are  named  the  El  Capitan 
and  the  El  Almirante.  They  are  being  built  at  Newport  News, 
\"a.,  by  the  Newport  News  Ship  Building  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pan>. 

'i  he  recently  created  Shipping  Board  is  making  efforts  to  re- 
establish Coast  to  Coast  freight  service  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
In  a  letter  to  President  Wilson  the  board  points  out  that  nearly 
all  of  the  American-built  tonnage,  which  has  been  serving  the 
needs  of  the  producers  and  consumers  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  through  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  withdrawn 
for  more  profitable  service  elsewhere,  and  the  President  is  asked 
to  transfer  to  the  board  a  number  of  vessels  now  owned  by  the 
war  department  to  be  chartered  by  .Americans  for  service 
through  the  canal,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new 
shipping  act.  The  board  points  out  in  its  letter  that  thousands 
of  tons  of  products  are  awaiting  the  return  of  service  through 
the  canal  or  have  been  subjected  to  higher  rail  rates,  but  that 
it  is  not  the  purpose  to  overwhelm  this  trade  with  ships,  nor  to 
enter  any  service  which  is  now  adequately  served  by  water 
routes.  According  to  the  Canal  Record,  1,253  ocean-going  ves- 
sels passed  through  the  canal  during  the  calendar  year  1916.  The 
aggregate  net  tonage  was  3,933,689  tons,  and  the  total  cargo  was 
4,931,911   tons. 


Grain  Shippers  Appeal  to  Railroads  for  Cars 

J.  B.  Griffin,  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  presidents  of  all  eastern  railroads  last  week, 
asking  tlieir  co-operation  in  furnishing  cars  to  move  grain  to 
market.     The  telegram  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"Owing  to  withering  heat,  drought,  blight,  rust  and  various 
other  causes,  the  world's  production  of  all  food  supplies  in  the 
year  1916  was  materially  subnormal;  in  fact,  the  relation  of 
supply  and  demand  is  so  close  that  extraordinary  ingenuity  is 
necessary  in  the  matter  of  distribution  to  insure  against  famine. 
Generally  speaking,  industries  have  been  provided  with  sufficient 
equipment  to  meet  their  abnormal  demands,  while  the  supply 
furnished  by  eastern  railroads  for  distribution  of  grain  and  food 
products  generally  has  been  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  require- 
ments. This  fact  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present  high 
cost  of  living,  and  unless  im.mediately  relieved  there  is  great 
danger  of  a  shortage  of  necessary  supplies,  to  sustain  human 
and  animal  life  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  At  the 
present  time  tlicre  are  30,000,000  bu.  of  grain  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  awaiting  shipment.  Approximately  10,000,000  bu.  in 
addition  to  this  are  now  in  cars  or  on  track  in  transit  to  Chicago. 
The  country  elevators  tributary  to  Chicago  are  holding  50,000,000 
to  75,000,000  bu.  of  additional  grain,  which  cannot  be  moved 
forward  unless  eastern  railroads  furnish  equipment  to  move 
our  present  stock  in  and  around  Chicago.  The  furnishing  of 
cars  by  eastern  railroads  to  move  forward  this  tremendous  sup- 
ply of  grain   is  a  matter  of  national  necessity." 

Mr.  Griffin  and  other  memliers  of  the  board  of  trade  held 
conferences  with  Chicago  officers  of  eastern  lines  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  relieving  the  situation.  The  plan  agreed  to 
by  the  principal  railroads  of  the  East  at  Washington  on  February 
15,  which  provides  that  daily  special  trains  of  grain  and  flour 
will  be  moved  east  from  Minneapolis  until  the  danger  of  the 
food  shortage  is  averted,  elicited  a  vigorous  protest  from  Chi- 
cago grain  and  flour  men,  who  maintain  that  Chicago  is  being 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  a  market  400  miles  farther 
from   the   East. 

On  February  17  J.  V,.  Hupi).  general  manager  of  the  Kansas 
Flour  Mills  Company,  sent  a  telegram  from  Wichita,  Kan., 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  Kansas  Merchant  Millers'  .Associa- 
tion in  session  at  that  city,  to  traffic  officers  of  Chicago  roads, 
asking  that  flour  be  given  preference  over  other  freight  Iiecause 
of  its  importance  lo  the  consumer  as  a  food  stuff,  and  that  cars 
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coiitaiiuiiK  tiniir  IK'  ;i>.MHil>liii  at  Mi.sscun  i  ivi-r  points,  and 
sliiiipi'il  cast  in  solid  trains.  'llu'  telegram  sunnostrd  that  a 
cunkrcnvc  of  shippers  and  railroad  men  he  held  in  Chicago  this 
week  for  the  pnrpose  of  nivinji  the  millers  an  opimrunity  to 
show  the  necessity  of  this  ineasnre,  Kailmad  otVicers,  when 
asked  their  opinion  on  this  recpicst,  slated  that  it  was  far  more 
important  to  disjiose  of  tlie  cars  of  llour  and  urain  already 
standing  on  their  tracks  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the 
Illinois-Indiana  state  line,  than  to  ship  more  ears  into  that 
territory  and  thereby  increase  the  congestion. 


Appeal  (or  Movement  of  Company  Material 

The  Lunihermen's  .Association  of  Chicago  has  sent  an  appeal 
to  railroad  purchasing  agents  for  the  free  movement  of  rail- 
road company  material,  ])ointing  out  that  tlie  unusually  heavy 
trallic  of  the  last  year  has  proved  a  heavy  strain  on  cars  and 
that  tndess  material  is  available  for  making  repairs,  many  cars 
will  be  forced  out  of  service  and  the  car  supply  problem  will 
become  even  more  acute.  The  notice  sent  to  the  purchasing 
agents  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

The  necessity  of  early  deliveries  on  company  material  to 
enable  carriers  to  handle  repairs  and  to  increase  equipment  and 
facilities,  is  being  retarded  very  seriously  at  this  time  by  em- 
bargoes. On  account  of  embargoes  being  issued  through  the 
operating  department  in  connection  with  the  traffic  department, 
we  note  tliat  in  many  cases  carriers  are  not  showing  that  com 
pany  material  will  be  accepted.  This  results  in  company  ma- 
terial being  delayed  until  a  special  permit  may  be  issued.  Wc 
consequently  suggest  that  those  purchasing  departments  which 
are  in  need  of  material  for  the  operating  department,  co-operate 
with  those  issuing  embargoes  so  that  company  material  may  be 
accepted  in  all  cases.  While  the  lumbermen  are  glad  to  do 
what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  securing  shipments,  it  is  being 
found  that,  unless  properly  protected  in  embargo  notices,  com- 
pany material  is  badly  delayed  and  is  side-tracked  with  other 
freight. 

More    Embargoes 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  placed  an  einbargo  on  all 
freight,  e.xcept  livestock,  perishables,  coal  and  oil,  consigned, 
reconsigned  or  diverted  to  any  point  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois 
state  line  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  effective  at  midnight 
February  14.  Since  February  8  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  has  embargoed  all  carload  freight,  except  live-stock,  perish- 
ables, fuel  and  tank  cars,  loaded  or  empty,  destined  to  Milwaukee 
or  Chicago,  or  points  east  or  south  thereof.  The  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  has  enforced  an  embargo  against  freight  des- 
tined to  points  east  of  Chicago  since  January  18.  The  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  announced  an  embargo  on  all  west- 
bound shipments  going  west  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  effective  Feb- 
ruary   14. 

The  milder  weather  of  the  past  week  has  relieved  the  freight 
congestion  at  Atlantic  seaboard  terminals  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. Embargoes  are  still  maintained  in  all  directions,  .but  with 
very  limited  modifications  here  and  there,  as  circumstances 
make  relaxation  possible.  All  of  the  trunk  lines  report  that 
large  numbers  of  empty  cars  are  now  being  moved  westward. 
Considerable  numbers  of  ships  have  sailed  for  Europe,  fully 
loaded,  but  shipping"  interests  in  many  directions  are  st'ill  in 
suspense. 

From  Detroit  and  other  automobile  centers  it  is  reported  that 
considerable  numbers  of  new  automobiles  are  being  sent  to 
buyers  long  distances  by  their  own  power. 

The  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission  called  the  traffic  of- 
ficers of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State  to  Columbus  last  week 
to  gather  information  and  to  take  action  concerning  shortage 
of  coal  at  many  places.  At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce held  special  meetings  to  deal  with  the  scarcity  of  coal, 
complained  of  by  many  users. 

From  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  East  Liverpool,  O. ;  Van  Wert,  0., 
and  other  places  come  reports  that  the  mayors  have  seized  car- 
loads of  coal  standing  on  side  tracks,  and  have  distributed  the 
fuel  to  householders  in  need,  .^t  Pottsville,  Pa.,  last  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
had  three  times  the  usual  number  of  men  engaged  in  loading 
anthracite  coal  for  shipment.  On  the  Halifax  &  Southwestern 
and  other  railroads  m  Nova  Scotia  a  shortage  of  coal  made 
nccessarv  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  regular  trains  run. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

'I'lic  commission  has  suspended  until  June  15  increased  rates 
oil  packing  house  products  from  Indianapolis,  hid.,  to  Ohio 
iviver  crossings  applicable  on  traflic  destined  to  southeastern 
territory. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  18  proposed  in- 
creases in  commodity  rates  on  potatoes  and  certain  other  vege- 
tables in  carloads  from  points  of  origin  in  Colorado,  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  to  Oklahoma,  northern  Arkansas  and  northern 
Texas  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  15  the  cancellation 
of  joint  proportional  rates  on  wheat  and  corn  in  carloads  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo-,  and  other  Missouri  River  points  to  interior 
Illinois  milling  points,  which  would  result  in  an  increase  of 
about  2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  17  the  cancellation 
of  joint  commodity  rates  on  pig  iron,  carloads,  from  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  and  other  southern  producing  points, to  Dover,  N.  H., 
and  other  New  England  points  via  rail  lines  in  connection  with  the 
Mallory,   Clyde   and   Ocean   steamship  companies. 

The  Commission  has  suspended  until  June  15  tariffs  filed  by 
the  eastern  railroads  naming  increased  storage  charges  on 
domestic  and  export  freight  held  beyond  the  free  time  in  car- 
riers' Vv'arehouses  at  New  York  harbor  points.  The  present  stor- 
age charges  range  from  Yz  cent  per  100  lb.  for  five  days  up  to 
9  cents  for  60  days.  The  suspended  tariffs  provide  a  scale  of 
charges  ranging  from  1  cent  for  five  days  up  to  28  cents  for  60 
days.  The  commission  has  also  suspended  tariffs  providing  for 
a  reduction  from  five  days  to  two  days  in  the  free  time  allow- 
ance on  domestic  freight  held  at  Jersey  City  and  other  points 
in  New  Jersey  for  final  delivery  at  New  York  or  Brooklyn 
or  beyond. 

The  commission  also  suspended  tariffs  providing  for  an  in- 
creased charge  for  the  lighterage  of  heavy  freight  consisting  of 
pieces  weighing  from  3  to  20  tons  in  lots  of  50  tons  or  more. 
Under  the  present  rules  no  extra  charge  is  assessed  for  the 
handling  of  such  freight  when  the  rates  to  or  from  the  New 
York  harbor  points  include  lighterage.  Under  the  suspended 
tariffs  an  additional  charge  of  40  cents  a  ton  would  be  made. 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

Charles  S.  Hervey  has  been  reappointed  a  member  of  the 
New  York   State   Public  Service  Commission,   First  district. 

John  A.  Barhite,  of  Rochester,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, in  place  of  D.  P.  Hodson.  Mr.  Barhite  has  been  a  county 
judge  for  11   years. 


COURT   NEWS 

Providing  Side  Track  Facilities 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  state  under  its 
police  power  may  require  a  railroad  company  to  provide  such 
side  track  facilities  to  industries  adjacent  to  its  tracks  as  shall 
be  found  to  be  necessary  and  reasonable  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  may  apportion  the  necessary  expense  therefor  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  industry  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  found  to  be  reasonable.— .■\.  C.  Ochs  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  v.  C. 
&  N.  W.  (Minn.)  160  N.  W.  866. 


Ejection  Without  Demand  for  Fare 

An  illiterate  woman  boarded  a  train  with  an  order  for  a  ticket, 
sent  her  by  her  husband,  which  resembled  a  ticket,  and  which 
she  believed  to  be  a  ticket.  The  conductor  took  up  the  order 
and  ejected  her  from  the  train,  without  first  demanding  that 
she  pay  her  fare  or  get  off  at  a  station  and  buy  a  ticket.  The 
Mississippi    Supreme   Court   held    that    in    the    circumstances   the 
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woman  was  a  passenger  acting  in  good  faith,  and  was  wrong- 
fully ejected,  for  which  she  had  a  right  of  recovery. — Jones  v. 
Mobile  &  Ohio  (Miss.),  72  So.,  1,009. 

Right  to  Increased  Rates 

The  federal  district  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee, 
refusing  to  enjoin,  at  the  instance  of  a  lum1)er  company,  an  or- 
der of  the  interstate  commerce  commission  directing  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  increased  rate  on  logs  hetw-een  certain  points, 
holds  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commission,  in  passing  on  the 
reasonableness  of  a  rate,  to  consider  the  conditions  affecting 
tlie  welfare  of  both  shippers  and  carrier;  but  the  carrier  is  not 
to  be  denied  the  right  to  change  from  an  unreasonably  low  rate 
to  a  just  and  reasonable  one  merely  because  of  the  injurious 
consequences  which  would  result  to  shippers  from  a  change  in 
the  rate. — ^McLean  Lumber  Co.  v.  United  States,  237  Fed.,  460. 

Twenty-eight  Hour  Law 

Where  a  railroad  received  hogs  to  transfer  from  one  carrier 
to  another,  which  had  been  confined  for  nearly  34  hours,  the 
shipper  having  agreed  that  they  might  be  confined  for  36  hours, 
and  defendant's  agent,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  notations 
on  the  way  bill,  failed  to  discover  that  the  hogs  had  been  con- 
fined for  nearly  the  maximum  period,  and  kept  them  confined  for 
more  than  the  36  hours,  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Iowa  held  the  company  liable  for  a  violation 
of  the  Twenty-eight  Hour  law,  it  appearing  that  two  hours 
would  have  been  a  reasonable  time  for  it  to  have  transferred  the 
hogs  and  unloaded  them  ;  the  indistinct  notation  on  the  bill  not 
afifecting  defendant's  liability. — United  States  v.  Sioux  City 
Terminal,  234  Fed.,  663. 

Nebraska  Freight  Speed  Law  Unconstitutional 

In  actions  to  recover  liquidated  damages  from  a  railroad  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  Nebraska  "speed  law,"  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  statute  or  order  regulating  the  rate 
of  speed  of  the  carriage  of  live  stock  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  state,  but  such  a  statute  or  order  must  be 
reasonable,  and  practicable  in  its  operation,  and  it  must  not  im- 
pose an  undue  burden  on  the  railroad,  nor  take  away  any  of  its 
constitutional   rights. 

The  undisputed  evidence  showed  that  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  year  the  defendant,  which  operates  a  single-track  rail- 
road in  Nebraska  and  other  states,  w^ith  several  branch  lines  in 
Nebraska,  cannot  comply  with  the  speed  law  as  to  west-bound 
shipments  of  live  stock  without  sending  out  special  trains  on 
branch  lines  to  transport  from  1  to  4  or  5  cars,  and  at  a  cost  of 
double  the  rates  allowed  to  be  charged.  It  was  further  shown 
that,  on  account  of  the  ordinary  incidents  and  vicissitudes  of 
operation  of  a  long  single-track  railroad,  such  as  making  up  and 
inspection  of  trains  at  division  points,  waiting  to  meet  mail, 
passenger,  and  other  trains,  waiting  for  stock  from  branch  lines 
and  those  delays  occurring  by  reason  of  storms,  washouts,  wrecks 
and  other  unforeseen  casualties,  it  is  often  impracticable  to  come 
within  the  statutory  limit  with  east-bound  traffic.  The  statute 
permits  of  no  defense  by  reason  of  any  of  these  conditions.  It 
was  held  that  the  statute  is  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state,  and  violates  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
defendant  railroad.— Davison  v.  C.  &  N.  W.  (Neb.),  160  N.  W., 
877. 


Demurrage  Rule — Private  Cars 

A  demurrage  rule  of  a  railroad  declared  that  it  should  apply 
to  cars  held  for  or  by  consignors  or  consignees,  except  private 
cars  on  the  tracks  of  the  owner,  when  used  for  transportation  of 
commodities  which  the  car  owner  produces.  .'\  refining  com- 
pany granted  the  railroad  a  right  of  way  for  a  spur  track  ovei 
its  property,  the  deed  reciting  that  the  ownership  of  the  track 
should  be  in  the  railroad.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixtli 
Circuit,  affirming  226  Fed.  257,  holds  that  the  track  was  not, 
despite  any  advancing  of  money  therefor,  a  "privately  owned 
track,"  and  the  refining  company  was  liable  for  demurrage  on 
cars  held  thereon.  The  demurrage  rule  declared  that  privaie 
cars,  while  in  railroad  service,  whether  on  the  railroad's  or 
private  tracks,  should  be  subject  thereto.  The  refining  company 
was  entitled  to  receive  from  the  railroad  under  applica1)le  classi- 


Fu-ation  compensation  "on  loaded  and  cnijjly  movement"'  for 
the  use  of  its  cars.  It  was  held  that  such  cars  were  in  "railroad 
service,"  and  the  refining  company,  having  agreed  to  load  and 
unload  the  cars  promptly,  could  not,  in  view  of  the  purpose 
of  the  rule,  which  is  to  facilitate  shipping,  escape  demurrage  on 
cars  held  on  tracks  for  storage  purposes  beyond  the  free  time 
allowed.— National  Refining  Co.,  v.  St.  Louis,  I.  M.  &  S.,  237 
h'cd  347. 


Fencing  Statutes  Not  Applicable  to  Trespassing  Human  Beings 

The  Maine  Supreme  Judicial  Court  holds  that  the  state  fencing 
statute  was  intended  to  keep  animals  from  the  track,  both  for 
their  own  protection  and  thai;  of  the  public,  but  not  to  keep 
human  beings  off  the  track,  and  its  violation  does  not  render 
a  railroad  liable  for  the  death  of  a  child  who  went  on  the  track 
at  a  place  where  it  was  not  fenced.  Under  the  state  statute,  pro- 
viding that  no  railroad  corporation  shall  be  liable  for  tiie  death 
of  an}-  person  being  upon  its  road  contrary  to  law,  and  that 
whoever  without  right  stands  or  walks  on  a  railroad  forfeits  a 
penalty,  a  child  playing  on  a  railroad  track,  though  at  a  place 
where  it  was  not  fenced,  is  a  trespasser,  and  the  railroad  owes 
him  the  duty  only  to  refrain  from  wantonly  or  wilfully  injuring 
him;  and  the  burden  is  on  one  seeking  to  recover  for  the  killing 
of  a  child  while  he  was  trespassing  on  a  track  to  prove  breach 
of  that  duty.— Kapernaros  v.  Boston  &  Maine  (Me.),  99  Atl., 
441. 


Farm  Crossings  in  Grants  and  Condemnation  Proceedings 

In  a  suit  to  enjoin  condeinnation  proceedings  by  a  railroad, 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  railroad 
company  received  a  right  of  way  grant  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  monetary  consideration  and  an  agreement  to  con- 
struct a  crossing,  the  agreement  to  construct  the  crossing  is 
severable  in  its  nature  trom  the  grant,  and  the  railroad  con.- 
pany  may  rescind  such  agreement  if  necessary,  subjecting  itself 
to  monetary  damages  only,  without  losing  the  grant. 

As  the  act  of  1868,  superseding  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Act  of  1849,  made  no  provision  for  farm  crossings  in  case  the 
condemnation  of  a  right  of  way  should  divide  a  parcel  of  land, 
the  Legislature  apparently  deeming  the  right  to  damages  suf- 
ficient, condemnation  of  a  railroad  right  of  way  will  not  be  de- 
feated because  no  such  farm  crossing  was  provided  for. — Will- 
iams V.  D.,  L.  &  W.  (Pa.),  99  Atl.,  477. 


Agent's  Agreement  to  Pay  Damages  Void 

Action  was  brought  by  a  consignee  against  a  terminal  carrier 
to  recover  damages  for  injury  to  a  carload  of  charcoal  en  route 
from  Carters,  Mich.,  to  Cedar  Rapids.  The  charcoal  was  dam- 
aged by  fire  before  it  reached  the  defendant's  line.  The  suit 
was  based  on  an  alleged  agreement  of  the  defendant's  freight 
agent  at  Cedar  Rapids  to  pay  the  claim.  The  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  consignee,  having  accepted  the  freight  from 
the  terminal  carrier  in  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been  damaged 
by  the  initial  carrier,  could  not  thereafter  be  heard  to  say  that 
the  damage  amounted  to  a  conversion  by  the  terminal  carrier, 
even  though  its  local  agent  had  agreed  to  pay  the  claim.  The 
agreement  was  clearly  beyond  his  authority  to  make,  as  the 
carrier  was  under  no  legal  obligation. — Grand  Rapids  Fuel  Co. 
V.   Illinois   Central    (Iowa),   160  N.  W.,  311. 


Fires  from  Locomotives — Contributory  Negligence  of  Land  Owners 

The  Indiana  Appellate  Court  says  that  it  seems  to  be  the  law 
that  where  a  person  sees  or  knows  that  his  property  is  in  danger 
of  destruction  by  fire  caused  by  the  negligence  of  another,  he 
must  use  every  reasonable  effort  to  i)rotcct  it  from  imptiiding 
danger,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  will  be  deemed  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence.  In  an  action  for  injuries  to  the  plaintiff's 
farm  from  fire  from  the  defendant's  locomotive,  it  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  did  not  live  on  the  farm,  and  it  was  not  occupied 
by  a  tenant.  The  court  held  that  this  did  not  establish  that  the 
owner  was  without  knowledge  that  the  property  was  in  danger 
from  fire,  but  might  be  considered  in  determining  his  contributory 
negligence.  An  owner  of  property  destroyed  by  lire  originating 
on  a  railroad  would  not  be  contributorily  neuligcnt  for  failing  to 
attempt  to  save  his  property  if  no  efforts  he  could  have  made 
would  have  been  effectual.— B.  &  O.  v.  Peck  (Ind.\  114  N.  E.,47S. 
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Railway  Officers 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

I'Muard  \'..  Loomis,  vicf-pri-sidont  of  tlu'  I  Vhiwart',  Lacka- 
wami.i  \  W  I'stiTii,  lias  ])vvn  elected  president  oi  the  LeluKli 
\.dU\.    •.iicicedini'    ]•].    !'..    Thomas, 

Ka>  moiul  Dii  I'uy,  president  oi  tlie  \'ir<;iniaii  Railway,  with 
liead(|iiarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  resijjncd.  Mr.  Du  I'liy's  resig- 
nation is  to  take  elTeot  not  later  than  May  15,  U^17. 

1>.  I".  .Moon,  vjeneral  inana.ner  of  the  New  \'ork  Central,  Lines 
West  oi  lUiffalo,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  l)een  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  o])eration,  with  head- 
qnarters    at    Cleveland.    Ohio. 

II.  S.  Walker,  auditor  of  the  Southern  Tacilic,  Louisiana 
Lines,  at  New  (.)rleans.  La.,  has  heen  appointed  assistant  auditor 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  Lines,  with  ofHce  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  vice  (1.  I'«.  1  lerhert  resi.uned  to  accept  ser\  ice  with  an- 
other conipanx . 

CI.  1>.  lierhert.  assistant  audiit)r  of  the  .Sdulliern  Pacific,  Texas 
Lines,  at  Houston,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the 
.'Southern  Pacilic,  Louisiana  Line,  and  the  Lake  Charles  & 
Northern,  with  office  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  vice  II.  S.  Walker, 
resi.nncd    to    accept    service    with    another    companw 

Louis  S.  Taylor,  elected  controller  of  the  Pullman  Company, 
as  announced  in  these  columns  last  week,  was  born  at  Chicago, 
111.,  in  July,  1872.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany in  September,  1889,  and  was  assigned  to  the  linancial  de- 
partment, where  he  served  in  various  capacities  until  November, 
1909.  when  he  was  elected  treasurer.  The  position  of  controller, 
to  which  he  has  just  been  elected,  is  a  newly  created  office. 

A.  Atwood  Cummins,  announcement  of  whose  electioti  as 
treasurer  of  the  Pullman  Company  was  made  in  these  columns 
last  week,  was  born  about  50  years  ago  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.  He 
entered  commercial  life  for  a  time  in  St.  Louis  and  then  became 
identiticd  with  the  banking  business.  In  January,  1901,  he  was 
appointed  special  accountant  of  the  Pullman  Company  and  was 
assigned  to  the  audit  department.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  auditor  of  disl)ursements  in  Januar\,  1904,  which 
latter  i>osition  he  retained  until  elected  treasurer  as  noted  above. 

Operating 

S.  J.  Kearns,  superintendent  of  the  Rochester  division  of  the 
New  York  Central,  at  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  to  go  into 
other  business.     Effective   March   L 

L.  R.  Huntley,  car  accountant  of  the  Evansville  &  Indianap- 
olis at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
car  service,  assuming  duties  of  car  accountant  in  addition  to 
those  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  embargoes,  demurrage  and 
car  service.     The  position  of  car  accountant  has  been  abolished.' 

.\.  S.  Ingalls,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Central,  Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
ai>pointed  general  manager  of  the  Lines  West,  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland,  succeeding  D.  C.  Moon,  promoted,  and  R.  D.  Star- 
buck,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  at  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  manager  of  the  Lines  West  of  Buffalo, 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  succeeding  Mr.  Ingalls. 

Thomias  J.  Jones,  announcement  of  whose  promotion  from 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Wabash  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  general  superintendent  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  made  in  these  columns  last  week,  was  born 
in  St.  Cliarles  County,  Mo.,  on  January  26,  1876.  In  1888 
he  entered  railway  service  with  the  Wabash  as  a  telegraph 
messenger,  since  which  time  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this  same 
company  as  telegraph  operator,  train  despatcher,  yard  master, 
trainmaster,  division  superintendent  and  superintendent  of 
transportation,  to  which  latter  position  he  was  appointed  No- 
vember 1,  1915.  His  present  appointment  as  general  superin- 
tendent became  effective  Februarv  7,   1917,  as  noted  above. 


W.  L.  Tyler,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  at  Meiidota,  111.,  lias  been  appointed  superintendent  with 
ollicc  at  (Ireeii  Bay,  Wis.,  succeeding  J.  M.  Clifford,  deceased; 
I',  (i.  .\tkins,  superintendent  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  has  been  ap- 
peinled  sui)erinteiHlent  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  1^.  W. 
.Morrison,  who  has  been  transferred  as  superintendent  to  Men- 
<l(ila.  Ill,  succeeding  W.  K.  Tyler;  .\.  C^.  Peterson,  trainmaster  at 
(  )llunuva.  la.,  has  been  appointed  sui)erinten(lent  with  office  at 
■Milwaukee.  Wis.,  succeeding  W.  J.  Underwood,  deceased;  X.  P. 
Tluulnr.  assistant  superintendent  at  Milv\aukee  has  been  pro- 
motnl  to  Miperintendent  with  office  at  La  Crosse,  succeeding  E.  G. 
.\lkiiis,  and   Mr.  Tliurher's  previous  position  has  been  abolished. 

.Albert  Evving.  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
newly  created  Slaton  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
I'e,  with  headquarters  at  Slaton,  Tex.,  has  been  amiounced  in 
these  columns,  was  born  at  Princeton,  111.,  on  July  7,  1875 
Shortly  after  leaving  school  he  began  railway  work  with  the 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  in  October,  1891.  On  September 
1,  1897.  he  entered  the  service  of  the  AtchisOn,  Topeka  &  Santa 
l'"e  as  a  telegraph  operator  and  agent,  and  up  to  November  1, 
1903,  served  in  this  capacity  at  various  stations  on  the  Eastern, 
Southern,  Chicago  and  Western  divisions.  From  November  1, 
1903,  to  l-'ebruary  1,  1905,  he  was  transportation  clerk  to  the 
general  superintendent  of  this  same  company,  with  office  at  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  and  from  February  1,  1905,  to  June  1.  1909,  he  was 
chief  clerk  to  both  the  general  superintendent  at  La  Junta  and 
the  superintendent  at  Xewton,  Kans.  In  June,  1909,  he  was 
appointed  trainsmaster  of  the  Rio  Grande  division,  being  trans- 
ferred in  October,  1910,  to  the  Missouri  division,  and  in  March, 
1914,  to  the  Illinois  division,  with  headquarters  at  Chillicothe, 
111. 

Charles  E  Johnston,  chief  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
manager,  a  newly  created  position,  with  the  same  headquarters, 
was  born  at  St.  El- 
mo, Fayette  countv,  111., 
on  October  30,  1881.  He 
began  railroad  work  in 
1897.  as  a  chainman  on 
railroad  location  in 
southern  Illinois.  From 
that  time  until  January, 
1900,  he  held  minor  po- 
sitions in  the  engineer- 
ing departments  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi- 
nois and  the  St.  Louis- 
Southwestern.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco in  January,  1900, 
as  a  levelman  on  the  lo- 
cation of  a  new  line  in 
Indian  Territory,  and 
remained  with  that  road 
until  February,  1903, 
when  he  became  a  resi- 
dent engineer  on  the  location  and  construction  of  the  "White 
River  line"  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  between  Carthage,  Mo.,  and 
Newport,  Ark.  In  May,  1903,  he  returned  to  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  as  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way.  He  was 
appointed  locating  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  in  Oc- 
tober, 1906.  and  continued  in  that  position  until  August,  1908, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  general  engineering  office  of  the 
company  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  office  engineer.  In  June,  1909, 
he  was  appointed  division  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Mena, 
Ark.,  in  charge  of  company  forces  employed  in  reconstruction 
work.  Fie  continued  in  that  work  until  January  1,  1911,  when 
he  was  appointed  chief  engineer,   with  office  at  Kansas  City. 

Frank  J.  Easley,  whose  promotion  from  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Colorado  Lines,  to  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  entire  system,  was  announced  in  these 
columns  last  week,  was  born  at  Apple  River,  111.,  on  August  18, 
1860.  He  entered  railway  service  with  the  Kansas  Pacific  in 
1879  as  a  brakeman.  From  1882  until  1895,  he  was  consecu- 
tively brakeman.  freight  and  passenger  conductor,  train 
despatcher,     trainmaster    and     division     superintendent     on     the 
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Atchison,  Toi)eka  &  Santa  l''e.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Mexican  Central,  hut  returned  to  the  Santa  Fe 
in  1907  as  division  superintendent,  at  Newton,  Kan.  From  1907 
to  1912  he  was  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  and  from  1912  to  1916 
he  was  assistant  general  manager  at  Des  Moines,  la.  On  June 
1,  1916,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande,  and  held  that  position  until  his  promotion 
to  general  manager.  He  relieves  A.  E.  Sweet,  vice-president, 
of  the  duties  of  general  manager.  The  title  of  assistant  general 
manager,  Colorado  Lines,  has  lieen  abolished. 

O.  C.  Castle,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  car  serv- 
ice for  the  Southern  Pacilic,  Texas  and  Louisiana  lines,  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  liorn  at  llrownsville.  Pa., 
on  January  22,  1874. 
He  entered  railway  serv- 
ice in  1892  as  a  messen- 
ger in  the  telegraph  de- 
partment of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West  at 
Dennison,  Ohio.  In 
1893,  he  was  promoted 
to  operator,  and  until 
1900,  hlled  various  posi- 
tions in  station  and  tele- 
graph service  on  the 
Pittsl)urgh  division.  In 
October,  1900,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  where  he  was 
given  charge  of  mileage 
accounts  and  statistics 
in  the  office  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  car  serv- 
ice. He  was  later  pro- 
moted  to   assistant   chief 

clerk  of  the  department.  In  March,  1902,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  general  manager's  office.  In  June,  1903,  he  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Butler  division.  In  May, 
1907,  he  went  to  Chicago  vv'ith  Arthur  Hale,  agent  of  the 
.American  Railway  Association,  and  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  American  Railway  Clearing  House  and  the  Committee  on 
Car  Efficiency  of  the  American  Railway  .Association.  As  stat- 
istician for  the  American  Railway  Association  he  inaugurated 
the  association's  system  of  car  performance  statistics,  and  surplus 
and  shortage  bulletins.  He  worked  with  the  commission  on 
Interchange  of  Freight  Cars  in  making  a  scientific  study  of  the 
per  diem  value  of  a  freight  car,  resulting  in  the  adoption  in 
1910  of  the  30  and  the  35  cent  variable  per  diem  rate.  On  Au- 
gust 15,  1911,  he  was  appointed  car  service  agent  on  the  Sunset 
Central  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  was  the  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion,  as  noted  above. 

Willis  If.  Ogborn,  traffic  manager  and  auditor  of  the  St. 
Jose])h  \'alley.  at  La  (irange.  ind..  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  in  charge  of  the  operating,  traffic  and  accounting 
departments  with  headquarters  at  La  Grange,  vice  M.  Blizard, 
resigned,  and  the  position  of  traffic  manager  and  auditor  has 
been  al)olished.  Mr.  Ogborn  was  born  on  Septeml)er  21 ,  1872,  at 
LaFayette,  Ind.,  and  was  educated  in  the  high  school  of  his  na- 
tive town.  He  began  railway  work  in  March,  1887,  and  served 
consecutively  as  a  clerk  and  agent  on  tl;e  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
until  April,  1891,  when  he  went  to  the  Waliash  and  served  in  the 
same  capacity.  From  April,  1893,  to  January  of  the  following 
year  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  freight  department  of  the  .Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Chicago ;  then  to  December,  1897,  was 
rate  clerk  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  He  subse- 
quently served  as  rate  clerk  and  contracting  agent  on  the  Wa- 
bash until  February,  1901,  when  he  was  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Barry  Steamship  Company,  Chicago,  remaining  in 
that  position  until  SeptemJjer,  1903.  He  was  then  chief  clerk  to 
the  manager  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wabash  Despatch.  In  December. 
1906,  he  was  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Illinois  Southern  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion until  F'ebruary,  1915.  He  subsequently  was  appointed 
traffic  manager  and  auditor  of  the  St.  Josejjh  X'alley  which  posi 
tion  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  general 
manager  of  the  same  road  as  above  noted. 


Traffic 

W.  Heuerman  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  vice 
G.  H.  Gray,  resigned. 

R.  D.  Jennings,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
wiiii  headipiarters  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral  agent,   witli   office   at   Spokane,   Wash. 

Brent  .Arnold,  Jr.,  general  agent,  freight  department  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  lieen  appointed  division  freight  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Louisville,  K}'.,  succeeding  E.  L.  Roederer,  trans- 
fen  ed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  division  freight  agent  to  succeed 
J.  M.  Breen,  resigned  to  enter  other  business.  J.  E.  Anderson, 
commercial  agent  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  in  the  freight  department  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeed- 
ing Brent  Arnold,  promoted.  E.  M.  Snell,  succeeds  J.  E.  .Ander- 
son as  commercial  agent  at  Detroit. 

G.  H.  Kerr,  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  System 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Atlanta.  J.  N.  Templeton,  commercial  agent 
at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent, 
with  office  at  Selma,  Ala.  H.  D.  Luckett,  commercial  agent  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  and  the  following  have  been  appointed  com- 
mercial agents :  Paul  A.  Wright,  at  Birmingham,  .Ala. ;  E.  M. 
Ramsey,  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  C.  C.  Elder,  at  Charlotte,  X.  C. ; 
and  William  Flumphreys,  commercial  agent  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  L.  Steadwell,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 
with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  made  in  these  columns 
two  weeks  ago,  entered  railway  service  with  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  in  1882  as  stenographer.  F'our  years  later  he  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Init  re- 
signed after  a  few  weeks'  service  to  enter  private  business.  .A 
year  later  he  became  connected  with  the  old  Richmond  & 
Allegheny,  now  the  James  river  division  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio.  In  January,  1890,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  as  a  stenographer,  since  which 
time  he  has  advanced  consecutively  through  the  various  grades 
of  general  clerk,  executive  clerk  of  the  rate  department,  chief 
clerk  of  the  traffic  department  and  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  to  which  latter  position  he  was  appointed  on  .April  6, 
1907.  For  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Steadwell  has  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  Washington  assisting  the  committee  on  revision  work 
in  complying  with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  so-called  long  and  short  haul  cases.  For  a  year 
prior  to  that  he  was  a  memljer  of  the  uniform  classification 
committee,  which  had  in  cliarge  the  unifying  of  freight  classi- 
fications throughout  the  United  States. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

F^rank  Helm  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  !•>,  with  office  at  Slaton.  Tex.,  a 
newly  created   position. 

C.  W.  Hyde,  road  foreman  of  equipment  of  the  Chicago  «& 
Eastern  Illinois  at  Salem,  111.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  on  the  Illinois  division,  with  headquarters  at  Villa 
Grove,   111.,  succeeding  W.  R.   Meeder,  resigned. 

Purchasing 

H.  J.  Reed  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  of  the  St. 
Louis-San  F'rancisco,  with  hcadtiuarters  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
succeeding    H.    G.    Cummins,    resigned. 


OBITUARY 

Joel  Dean,  general  manager  of  the  .Atherton  &  Gulf,  died  at 
his  home  in  .Atherton,  Tex.,  February   15,  1917.  age  35  years. 

M.  H.  Dooley.  chief  claim  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  on  February  18,  at  the  age  of  70. 

Reuben  Clinton  Kelly,  who  retired  as  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Pullman  Company  on  January  1,  1914,  died  at  his  home  in 
Wheaton,  111.,  on  F'ebruary  16,  at  the  age  of  IZ. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

1  111.  1.1KAM)  Iki  .\  k  i>  ri|iiMli'(l  .IS  r>piitfiii|)latiiiii  tlir  piircliase 
of  25  loconmtivfs. 

TiiK  I.KMic;ii  \ai.i.kv.  rcportod  in  llic  luiilway  .Igc  Gazette 
of  I-rliruarv  ^  as  iiu|iiiriiin  fcir  36  Santa  I'V  and  20  Pacific  type 
loooinotivcs.  lias  ordi'ii-d  these  lueoiiiutives  from  the  Haldwin 
Locomotive    Works. 

Till-.  XoKiiiKKN  l\\ii\\  \^  OK  Si'AiN  lias  ordered  40  superlieater 
Mikaiio  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
These  locomotives  will  have  23  and  ISY^-m.  cylinders,  and  a 
total  weiiiht  in  working  order  of  196,0(X)  lb. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  P.iRMixi;iL\M  Soithkkn  is  iiKiuirinn  for  200  lOO-ton 
hopper  cars. 

The  Pen.vsylvania  L'oal  Company  is  asking  for  prices  on 
200  mine   cars. 

The  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsiur(;ii  is  asking  for  prices 
on  20  caboose  cars. 

The  Constantine  Refining  Company  has  ordered  10  tank 
cars   from   the   General   American   Tank   Car   Corporation. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  1,000  underframcs 
from  the  Bettendorf  Company  for  700  box,  200  stock  and  100 
refrigerator  cars,   which   it  will  build  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  reported  in  the  A'cjjV- 
way  Age  (.'lacette  of  Januarj-  26  as  being  in  the  market  for  250 
flat  and  250  refrigerator  cars,  has  ordered  the  flat  cars  from  the 
Bettendorf  Company. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  200  12,500-gal.  capacity 
tank  cars  and  126  50-ton  drop  bottom  gondola  cars  from  the 
Ralston  Steel  Car  Company,  and  will  build  1,000  40-ton  box, 
250  stock,  100  fiat  and  15  caboose  cars  in  its  Houston,  Tex., 
shops  for  its  lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  These  cars  are  in 
addition  to  2,950  cars  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
February  20  as  having  been  ordered  from  the  Sacramento 
shops. 


PASSENGER  CARS 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  8  coaches,  6  bag- 
gage and  mail  cars,  4  chair  cars  and  3  dining  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  5,000  tons  of  90-lb.  rails 
from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Chic.vgo  Stefx  Car  Company  has  placed  an  order  for 
150  car  frames  amounting  to  480  tons. 

The  Kansas  City  Terminal  has  ordered  1,500  tons  of  85-lb. 
rails   from  the  Illinois  Steel   Company. 

The  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis  has  or- 
dered 120  tons  of  steel  from  Stupp  Bros.  Bridge  &  Iron  Com- 
pany for  repairs  to  the  Eads  bridge,  and  60O  tons  from  the 
American  Bridge  Company  for  the  iron  girder  span  on  the 
Wiggins  Ferry  connection  at  Venice,  111. 


TRACK  SPECIALTIES 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  inquiring  for  6,000  tie 
plates. 

The    New    York    Central   is    reported   as   having  placed   an 
order   for  6.000  tie   plates. 


Cyrus  J.  Ilolland  lias  joined  the  selling  force  of  the  Keyotc 
Railway    l'".i|iiipnieiit   Company,   uitii   headquarters  at  Chicago,  111. 

\\  .  W  .  I.avarack  has  resigned  from  tiic  (ieneral  Railway 
Signal  C  ompaii\  to  take  the  position  of  resident  manager  of  the 
Signal  .Accessories  (.  omjiany,  with  headcjuarters  in  New  ^'ork. 
lie  has  also  lieeii  cleeled  a  director  of  the  company. 

II.  A.  I  ioifmiji,  t'(jMiierly  with  the  (jeneral  Kleciric  Com- 
pany (steam  How  meter  deiiartmcnt j,  has  been  jilaced  in  charge 
of  the  Philadelphia  branch  office  of  the  Lagonda  Manufacturing 
Comiiany  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  with  office  in  the  Pennsylvania 
building. 

J.  A.  White,  formerly  manager  of  the  Boston  and  Chicago 
branch  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  manager  of  sales,  battery  department,  with 
offices  at  Niagara  I'alls,  N.  Y.  W.  W.  Halscy  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  New  York  sales  office  of  the  company. 

H.  A.  Gray,  assistant  manager  of  railroad  sales  of  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson  &  Son  in  charge  of  eastern  territory,  has  been 
appointed   manager  of  sales  of   tlic  railroad   department  of  that 

company,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Gray  has  been  in  the 
service  of  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  &  Son  for  16 
years.  He  was  born  at 
Alton,  111.,  November, 
1878,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  high 
schools  of  Evanston,  111., 
and  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  N.  H.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  & 
Son  in  1901,  and  was 
connected  with  various 
departments  of  the  busi- 
ness both  in  Chicago 
and  New  York.  He  be- 
came associated  with  the 
railroad  department  in 
1913.  and  in  March, 
1916,  was  appointed  as- 
sistant   manager    of    railroad    sales. 

Edward  Weldin  Grieves  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Grieves  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1843,  and 
educated  in  private  and  public  schools  of  Wilmington.  For  many 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  car'  plant  of  Harlan  & 
Hollingsworth,  at  Wilmington,  which  position  he  relinquished 
in  1884  to  take  the  superintendency  of  car  building  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Grieves  left  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  in  1898  to  become  mechanical  expert  for  the  Galena  Oil 
Company  and  president  of  the  Farlow  Draft  Gear  Company. 
He  retired   from   active   business  two  years   ago. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Jenkins  Bros.,  New  York,  Farnham 
Yardley,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Alfred  B.  Jenkins,  and  formerly 
vice-president,  was  elected  president  of  the  company  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Jenkins.  Frank  T.  Swain, 
general  manager  of  the  company,  was  elected  vice-president. 
Samuel  Laird,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  business,  has  been 
elected  a  director  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  board.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  officers  and  directors  are  the  same  as  heretofore. 
The  interests  of  Mr.  Jenkins  as  a  stockholder  of  the  company 
will  remain  intact,  under  a  trust  created  by  his  will,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  descendants.  The  policy,  of  the  company  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Jenkins  will  be  adhered  to  and  maintained  in  all 
departments   of   the   business. 

The  General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  announced  that  it  purchased  the  Mound  City  Paint  & 
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Color  Companj-  and  the  Gregg  Varnish  Company,  both  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Lockport  Paper  Company  of  Niagara  l'"alls,  N.  Y., 
on  l-"ebruary  1.  A  new  corporation,  including,  these  companies, 
has  lieen  organized,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Certain-teed  Prod- 
ucts Corporation.  The  new  company  is  capitalized  at  $25,000,000. 
The  following  officers  were  elected :  George  M.  Brown,  presi- 
dent;  Smith  E.  Allison,  New  York  City;  Audenried  Whitte- 
more,  Chicago ;  J.  S.  Porter  and  J.  F.  Sclilafly,  of  St.  Louis, 
vice-presidents ;  J.  C.  Collins,  of  St.  Louis,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  Clinton  Brown,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer.  All 
formerly  were  officials  of  the  General  Roofing  Manufacturing 
Company.  While  the  General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 
already  has  offices  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities,  new  offices  will 
be  opened  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  The  headquarters  will  remain  in  St.  Louis  as  at 
present. 

The  National  Railwa\'  Appliance  Conijjany,  a  new  concern,  in- 
corporated for  the  purpose  of  selling  railway  supplies,  announces 
that  it  has  taken  over  the  entire  railroad  department  business 
of  the  U.  S.  Metal  &  Manufacturing  Company.  'Ihe  new  com- 
pany will  have  temporary  offices  at  165  Broadway,  Xew  York 
City,  and  the  officials  elected  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
cern are  as  follows:  President,  B.  .\.  Hegeman,  Jr.;  fir.st  vice- 
president,  Charles  C.  Castle;  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
Harold  A.  Hegeman;  assistant  to  president,  I'".  C.  Dunliam;  sec- 
retary and  engineer,  Edward  D.  Hillman.  The  company  has 
established  a  branch  office  in  the  McCormick  building,  Chicago, 
under  the  immediate  management  of  Walter  H.  Evans,  and  a 
branch  office  in  the  Munsey  building,  Washington,  D.  C,  under 
the  management  of  J.  Turner  Martyn.  Both  managers  were 
formerly  connected  with  the  railroad  department  of  the  U.  S. 
Metal  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

M.  C.  M.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  fuel  service  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
as  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Locomotive  Pulverized 
Fuel  Company  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Hatch  was 
born  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
in  1882.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  in  that 
city  and  in  Boston,  and 
spent  two  years  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  two 
years  at  the  University 
of  Califcjrnia,  in  the  lat- 
ter institution  taking  tlie 
course  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering as  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1903.  He 
then  spent  about  18 
months  in  the  shops  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  at 
West  Oakland  and  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.,  followed 
by  six  months  in  the 
test  department,  and  six 
months  in  the  signal  de- 
partment of  the  same  road.  In  June,  1905,  he  returned  East 
and  went  to  work  in  the  mechanical  department  drafting  room 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  He  remained  with  that  company  until 
October,  1911,  serving  during  the  last  five  years  of  that  period 
as  chief  draftsman.  From  October,  1911,  to  April,  1912,  he 
was  engineer  of  tests  of  the  New  England  lines,  that  is,  of  the 
New  Haven,  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Maine  Central.  In  April, 
1912,  as  above  noted,  he  became  superintendent  of  fuel  service 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 
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TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

U'rought  Iron  Pipe. — The  A.  M.  Hyers  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  recently  issued  Bulletin  No.  27,  which  contains  reprints  of 
letters  from  users  of  their  products. 

Tool  Steel. — A  folder  recently  issued  by  the  Vanadium- 
Alloys  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  deals  with  the  com- 
pany's Vasco  special,  \'asco  electric  and  Vasco  Latrobe  carbon 
tool  steels. 
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Railway  Construction  | 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio.— Plans  are  being  made  to  build  a  2-mile 
lin<:  from  Sago,  W.  Va.,  to  a  connection  with  the  Coal  &  Coke 
Railway  at  Hampton.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about 
$100,000. 

Burlington,  South  Chicago  Terminal  Railroad. — As  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  February  16,  this  company  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000  to  build  a  belt 
line  from  One  Hundredth  street,  Chicago,  111.,  10  miles  south- 
west. The  road  will  serve  a  25-acre  tract  of  land  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  a  frontage  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Calumet  river,  extending  from  One  Hun- 
dredth street  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street,  a  distance  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This  property  is  already  well 
developed  for  shipping  with  track  and  dock  facilities,  including 
a  six-stall  roundhouse  and  a  large  warehouse.  The  land  is 
said  to  be  valued  at  about  $1,500,000,  and  is  situated  in  a  ter- 
ritory which  is  becoming  an  important  grain-handling  center. 
The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  now  erecting  a  large  grain 
elevator  on  the  river  at  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  street 
at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500,000,  and  the  Burlington  will  ultimately 
erect  a  grain  elevator  on  its  property.  The  incorporators  cf 
the  railroad  are  all  officers  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
viz. :  Hale  Holden,  president ;  Edward  M.  Shelton,  assistant  to 
the  general  counsel ;  H.  E.  Byram,  vice-president ;  C.  G.  Burn- 
ham,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic,  and  Elmer  A.  Howard, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  land  and  industrial  department. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.— Requests  for  bids  on  grad- 
ing and  hauling  material  for  a  line  between  Moberly,  Mo.,  and 
Monroe  City,  46  miles,  were  sent  out  recently.  The  work  in- 
volves 3,500,000  cu.  yd.  of  embankment  and  excavation,  a  max- 
imum westliound  grade  of  0.4  per  cent,  and  a  maximum  east- 
bound  grade  of  0.3  per  cent,  and  maximum  curves  of  one 
degree.  A  600-ft.  steel  trestle  will  be  built  over  the  Salt  river,  near 
Stoutsville.  A  bridge  of  about  the  same  length  and  of  similar 
construction  will  be  l)uilt  over  tlic  middle  fork  of  the  Salt 
river,   near   Holliday. 

Christie  &  Eastern. — This  company  which  was  organized  to 
build  a  line  from  Shreveport.  La.,  to  Longleaf,  about  60  miles 
has  most  of  the  grading  work  completed.  Contract  for  the  work 
lias  been  given  to  J.  S.  Moore  &  Son,  Lufkin,  Texas.  The  line 
is  being  built  to  carry  lumber  and  stone.  A.  J.  Peavy.  presi- 
dent, Shreveport.  and  Frank  Shults,  Chief  Engineer,  Hornbeck. 
(February  16,  p.  295.) 

Clinton  &  Oklahoma. — Tliis  company  is  making  preliminary 
surveys  for  an  extension  of  its  line  from  Clinton,  Okia.,  to 
Colony,  about  7  miles.  J.  C.  Mytinger,  assistant  to  president, 
Wichita   Falls.   Tex. 

Florida  Roads.— The  St.  Augustine  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tion has  applied  to  the  city  commissioners  of  St.  Augustine,  it 
is  said,  for  an  extension  of  one  year  to  complete  work  on  the 
line  from  St.  Augustine  north  to  Jacksonville,  about  40  miles. 
.A  construction  contract  is  reported  let  to  Samuel  Stevenson 
Sons  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  7K>  miles  of  grading  and  ZVi 
miles  of  track  have  been  laid  from  South  Jacksonville.  T.  R. 
Osmond,  St.  Augustine,  is  interested.     (Septeml)er  8.  p.  434.) 

Kentucky  South  Eastern. — Contracts  are  to  lie  let  this  year 
to  build  a  line  from  Indian  Head  to  the  Cumberland  river  in 
McCreary  county.  Kentucky,  thence  south  via  Bear  Creek  Junc- 
tion, Tenn..  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  about  25  miles.  The 
work  involves  handling  a  total  of  about  500.000  cu.  yd.,  one  third 
dirt  and  two  thirds  rock.  There  will  be  one  steel  bridge  1,000  ft. 
long  requiring  2.000  tons  of  steel,  and  two  150  ft.  tunnels  on  the 
line  which  is  to  be  built  to  carry  coal  and  timber.  G.  B. 
Durell,  president,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  L.  F.  Bryant,  chief  engi- 
neer, Roberta,  Tenn. 

Midland  &  North  Western. — This  company  is  about  to  start 
track  laying  on  its  extension  from  Midland,  Tex.,  to  Seminole, 
a  distance  of  about  65  miles.     This  work  has  been  at  a  standstill 
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fnr  soinr  tmu,  luit  I'Mulilinns  arc  lunv  muIi  llial  it  is  i\|K>it(i 
tliat  tlic  liiif  will  lif  ruslu'd  tn  coinpU'tion  by  May  I.  'I'.  W. 
Tliaxtcr,    chief   engineer,    .Midlaiul,    Tex. 

.Mississii-ri  \  \\K>>rKKN.  A  tliarlcr  lias  itccii  nivcn  In  liii^ 
company  in  Mississippi  with  $5(t,(K)()  capital.  Construction  work 
is  to  Itc  started  at  once  on  a  line  from  Stevens,  .Miss.,  on  the 
Gulf  Mobile  \-  \«irthern,  to  I'anldinn,  .iliout  IS  miles.  C,  W. 
I'ouke,  president  and  f^eneral  manager;  d.  \\  elihcr,  vicc- 
proident  and  jjeneral  solicitor:  K.  .\I.  Read,  secretary  and  .\ 
\\  ndiam,  treasurer,    Texarkana,   .\rkansas. 

XoK'in  (.AROLINA  l\o.\ns. —  Mids  are  wanted  uiilil  l'"eltruary  2H 
liy  Jerome  Molt/,  care  of  K.  S.  Brown,  cliief  engineer,  l.e^al 
buildinji.  .\sl\ville,  N.  C,  for  ^radiiiK  the  roadbed  of  about  six 
miles  of  standard  naKf  loRKi'iR  railroad.  The  projected  route 
is  from  a  connection  with  the  Southern  Railway  at  Lake  'i"ox- 
away,  X.  C,  to  Cold  Mountain  (iap.  Separate  bids  will  also 
be  received  on   trestles  and  track  layinij. 

()s.\(;e  County  &  S.\.\t.\  I*'k. —  This  line  lias  just  l)eeii  located 
between  Owen.  Okla.,  on  the  Bartlesville  Inanch  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  b'e,  and  bairfax  on  the  Kast  Oklahoma  branch, 
al)out  (o  miles.  The  construction  of  the  line  will  involve  heavy 
^radiui;   work  and   considerable   iiridiiinti. 

SiuTH  Carolina  Road. —  (b'lectric. ) — Plans  are  being  made 
to  budd  an  electric  line  from  Columbia,  S.  C,  west  via  Lex- 
ington to  Saluda,  and  thence  to  Greenw^ood.  about  70  miles.  A 
connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  Piedmont  &  Northern  at 
Greenwood.     A.  G.  Guignard,  Columbia,  is  said  to  be  interested. 

Wataug.'V  &  Vadkin  River. — Regarding  the  report  that  this 
company  plans  to  build  an  extension,  an  ofiicer  writes  that  sur- 
veys have  been  made  for  an  extension  from  Grandin,  X.  C,  to 
Lenoir.  Residents  along  the  proposed  extension  are  offering 
certain  inducements,  but  the  company  has  not  yet  decided  to 
build  the  line. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES 

.■\i.BANV,  Ga. — The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  making  plans  to  re- 
place the  present  wooden  trestles  on  the  bridge  over  Front 
street.  Albany,  with  steel  on  concrete  abutments. 

.\rgenta.  Ark. — The  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  frame  car  repair  shop  at  this 
point   soon,   to   cost   approximately  $20,000. 

Baltimore.  Md. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  D.  M.  Andrew  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
putting  up  an  office  building  and  warehouse  at  Jackson's  Wharf. 

Greenville.  X'.  J. — The  Pennsylvania  has  given  a  contract  to 
Henry  Steers,  Inc.,  New  N'ork,  for  building  a  new  car  repair 
yard  at  Greenville.  N.  T. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — The  Jacksonville  Terminal  Company  will 
open  bids  on  March  18,  it  is  said,  for  work  on  the  new  union 
passenger  station  to  be  built  at  Jacksonville.  The-  terminal  will 
be  on  Lee  street  at  West  Bay  street  and  will  cost  about  $1,000.- 
000.     (August  18.  p.  309.) 

Lansing,  ]\Iich. — The  Pere  Marquette  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  new  water  station  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  with  an 
electrically-driven  pump,  drawing  water  from  a  lake  about  one- 
half  mile  distant.     The  estimated  cost  of  the  station  is  $7,5(X). 

Pocatello,  Idaho. — The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company  will  construct  an  addition  to  its  coach  and 
boiler  shops  at  this  point,  approximately  180  ft.  by  150  ft.  A 
subway  for  the  use  of  shop  employees  will  also  be  constructed 
in  the  near  future.  Tt  is  contemplated,  in  addition,  to  lengthen 
15  stalls  in  the  present  engine  house  from  82  ft.  to  96  ft. 
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Boston  &  .Maine.— At  a  liearing  Ijefore  the  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  wliicli  is- considering  a  bill  providing 
for  the  rei)eal  of  the  act  of  1915.  which  authorizes  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Bo.ston  &  Maine.  George  L.  Maylierry.  counsel 
for  the  federal  trustees  of  the  majority  stock,  said  that  in  the 
opinion  of  these  trustees  there  was  greater  need  for  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Boston  i.'v:  .Maine  than  before  the  road  was  put 
into  temporary  receivtrshii)  last  .\ugust.  and  Mr.  Mayberry 
pointed  out  that  if  the  l)ill  permitting  the  reorganization  were 
to  i)e  repealed,  the  company's  sole  means  of  getting  out  of  its 
present  difficulties  would  be  removed. 

The  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  .Massa- 
chusetts has  ordered  James  H.  Hustis,  temporary  receiver  of 
tlie  Boston  &  Maine,  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  and  notes 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad. 

Coal  &  Coke  Railway. — Control  of  this  company,  the  Roaring 
Creek  &  Belington  and  the  Davis  Colliery  has  been  sold  by 
the  estates  of  H.  C.  Davis,  Stephen  B.  Elkins  and  Richard  C. 
Kerens.  Charles  I).  Norton,  vice-president  of  the  First  Xa- 
tional  Bank  of  .Xew  ^'ork,  has  been  elected  president  of  tlie 
Coal  &  Coke. 

.Missouri,  Kansa.s  &  Texas. — A  press  despatch  from  Dallas, 
Tex.,  says  that  suit  has  been  brought  by  the  Bankers'  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  as  trustee  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  second  mortgage  bcjuds,  to  foreclose  under  that  mort- 
gage. There  are  $20,000,000  second  mortgage  bonds  out- 
.standing. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. — An  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  Xashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  and 
the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  which  provides  for  the  re-leasing  of  the  Western  & 
Atlantic  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease.  December  27. 
1919,  of  this  road,  to  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
for  50  years  for  an  annual  net  cash  rental  of  $540,000  and 
$60,000  per  year  to  be  spent  for  improvements.  Cnder  the 
new  lease  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  will  have  to 
pay  taxes  on  rolling  stock  and  equipment  which  it  owns,  which 
taxes  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  counties  through  which  the 
road  runs.     In  the  present  lease  there  is  no  such  provision. 

Southern  Railway. — The  directors  have  decided  to  postpone 
the  plan  which  had  already  been  approved  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  mortgage  and  the  exchange  of  the  outstanding  de- 
velopment and  general  mortgage  4s  for  new  4^/2  per  cent  bonds. 

Tennessee  Central. — Judge  Sanford,  in  the  L^nited  States  dis- 
trict court,  has  fixed  April  3  as  the  date  on  which  the  Tennes- 
see Central  is  to  be  sold  under  foreclosure.  The  upset  price 
has  been  fixed  at  $700,000  and  the  purchaser  buys  the  property 
subject  to  all  taxes  for  1916  and  1917. 

Tidewater  Southern. — See  Western  Pacific. 

Western  &  Atlantic. — See  X^ashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. 

Western  Pacific. — The  California  railroad  commission  has  been 
asked  to  approve  of  tiie  purchase  by  the  Western  Pacific  of 
the  Tidewater  Southern.  The  Tidewater  Southern  runs  from 
Stockton,  Cal.,  to  ^Modesto,  33  miles. 


Heavy  Rail  Exports. — Rail  exports  from  the  United  States 
for  the  11  months  to  Dec.  1,  1916,  were  499,224  gross  tons,  ex- 
ceeding the  1913  record  which  was  460,553  tons.  In  November 
last  they  were  55,022  tons  with  the  average  for  September, 
October  and  November  at  64,817  tons.  The  1916  exports  prob- 
ably exceeded  550.000  tons.  Of  the  499,224  tons  to  Dec.  1 
Russia  took  112,219  tons;  the  West  Indies  and  Bermuda,  77.842 
tons;  Canada,  35,577  tons,  and  other  countries,  221.365  tons. 


Tornea  River  Bridge  Construction. — The  bridge  over  the 
Tornea  river,  between  Tornea,  Finland,  and  Haparanda,  Sweden, 
is  to  be  a  single-track  bridge,  but  in  view-  of  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  railway  gage  is  wider  than  the  Swedish  two  sets  of 
rails  will  be  laid.  The  bridge  can  thus  be  used  by  both  Russian 
and  Swedish  rolling  stock,  though  not  at  the  same  time.  The 
bridge  is  to  have  a  swing  section.  According  to  present  pro- 
posals, the  bridge  will  comprise  eight  spans — two  spans  of  40 
meters  (131  feet),  and  two  of  60  meters  (197  feet),  on  the 
Swedish  side  of  the  frontier,  and  two  spans  of  60  meters  on  the 
Russian  side,  with  two  spans  for  the  swing  section,  each  having 
a  free  span  of  30  meters  (98  feet).  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  will  be  405.24  meters   (1,320.52  feet) .— Co»;;n.'r<-,-  h'cfnrf. 
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Question 


To  many  operating  officers  a  pool  seems  to  be  the  only  ade- 
quate remedy  for  the  injustices  which  railroads  everywhere 
„,  are  obliged  to  suffer  when  freight  cars 

are  in  such  great  demand  as  they  are 
Car  Pool  at  the  present  time;  and  by  way  of  giv- 

ing deliniteness  to  this  sentiment  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  has  asked  a  car 
service  expert  to  summarize  the  issues  as  they  present  them- 
selves today;  and  his  article  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  at  the  present 
moment,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  prin- 
cipal railroads  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  get  the  best 
attainable  results  from  intelligent  and  energetic  application 
of  the  existing  rules — based  on  the  principle  of  individual 
ownership,  the  diametrical  opposite  of  the  pool.  The  present 
article  has  been  written  without  reference  to  the  Washington 
movement.  It  is  not  presented  as  an  argument;  it  is  printed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  clear  the  principles  of  car-pooling 
and  to  suggest,  as  far  as  suggestion  is  possible,  with  the 
paucity  of  our  experience,  what  results  might  be  expected 
from  a  pool  covering  a  large  territory.  No  one  denies,  of 
course,  that  we  have  a  virtual  pool  today.  For  several  years, 
in  times  of  stress,  everybody  has  used  other  roads'  box  cars 
as  though  they  were  owned  (instead  of  being  borrowed,  under 
an  agreement  promptly  to  return  them) ;  but  this  lawlessness 
has  been  excused  on  the  plea  of  stern  necessity.  The  problem 
now  being  wrestled  with  by  the  two  commissions — government 
and  railroad — at  Washington  is  to  find  a  way  of  abolishing 
this  unbusinesslike  practice. 


A  few  years  ago  the  principal  factor  in  selling  certain  goods 
to  the  railroads  was  the  personality  of  the  salesman.  The 
development  of  the  railroad  test  de- 
partment has  effected  a  change  in  the 
relation  of  the  supply  companies  to  the 
railroads  which  has  taken  place  so 
gradually  that  it  has  hardly  been  no- 
ticed. The  personality  of  the  salesman  is  becoming  a  less 
important  factor,  and  railroads  are  basing  their  purchases  to 
a  greater  extent  on  records  of  actual  performance.     As  a 


The  Value  of 

a  Test 

Department 


result  the  supply  companies  have  found  it  necessary  to  add 
sales  engineers  to  their  organizations.  Basing  purchases  on 
the  results  of  tests  is  a  practice  which  makes  for  economy  in 
the  long  run.  Whenever  it  is  possible  definite  records  of 
performance  should  be  secured  before  purchases  involving 
considerable  expenditures  are  made.  The  testing  department 
is  of  material  assistance  to  the  operating,  maintenance  of 
way  and  mechanical  departments  in  securing  data  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  different  articles  or  devices.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  service  should  be  recognized  and  the  testing 
department  should  be  given  the  support  which  it  merits.  To 
secure  the  best  results  the  organization  should  be  such  that 
it  would  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  the  departments 
in  the  matter  of  tests  of  material,  and  also  in  investigating 
methods  or  testing  appliances.  The  work  of  testing  materials 
ordered,  to  see  that  they  meet  the  company's  specifications, 
is  an  important  branch  of  the  work,  but  too  often  the  other 
functions  of  the  testing  department  are  made  subordinate 
to  it.  In  co-operating  with  the  purchasing  department  the 
testing  department  often  secures  immediate  returns,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  saving  which  should  be  credited  to  the 
department  is  not  secured  immediately,  and  the  value  of  the 
work  of  this  department  in  developing  the  most  economical 
methods  or  in  demonstrating  the  economy  of  certain  devices 
is  often  not  appreciated.  A  liberal  expenditure  along  this 
line  will  bring  splendid  results.  The  testing  department 
should  be  used  not  only  for  testing  materials,  but  also  for 
investigating  the  merits  of  new  methods  and  new  devices. 


The  two  letters  from  division  superintendents*  published  in 
this  issue,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  let- 
TL  r^  !•/•  ..■  ^^^^  covering  "An  Appeal  to  the  Execu- 
The  Qualifications  ^ives,"  bring  out  sharply  once  again  the 
of  a  Division        fact  that  there  is  no  formula   for  the 

making  of  a  first-rate  superintendent. 

A  general  manager  who  when  he  was 
superintendent  was  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  countr}',  ex- 
pressed the  belief  not  long  ago  that  a  superintendent  or  gen- 
eral superintendent  who  came  up  through  the  despatcher's 
office  is  handicapped  by  knowing  how  difficult,  if  not  im- 
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|)o>sibk'.  of  ;u(  oin|ili-linuiil  ;iir  llir  t;isk>  that  lie  soiuclimcs 
.sets  his  t)t"rict'rs  and  nun.  lie  is  not  firm  enough  in  hi.s  un- 
reasonable demands.  1  he  superintendent  who  is  praised,  the 
one  whom  the  lower  officers  are  usually  told  to  imitate  is  the 
utuisual  person  who  sets  exceptionally  high  standards,  and 
in  some  wa\-  or  other  succeeds  in  getting  them — or  some  of 
them — carried  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  general  man- 
ager had,  however,  himself  come  up  through  the  dcspatch- 
er"s  office,  having  been  both  a  telegraph  operator  and  a  brake- 
man  before  serving  as  train  despatcher.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  some  few  men  can,  by  .setting  their  subordinates  almost 
impossible  tasks,  get  from  them  a  prodigious  amount  of  work; 
t)ut  such  men  are  very  rare.  They  are  born  leaders  of  men, 
and  the  division  superintendent  who  starts  out  to  model  his 
methods  on  tliose  of  James  J.  Hill  or  E.  H.  Harriman  stands 
a  good  chance  of  making  a  failure  of  it.  More  than  almost 
any  other  class  of  men,  railroad  officers,  from  the  general 
manager  dcnvn,  have  to  take  the  rules  of  the  game  as  they  find 
them  and  those  who  are  successful  are  the  ones  who  are  not 
trying  to  devise  a  new  system  to  replace  the  one  that  they  find 
irksome  but  who  adapt  themselves  so  skilfully  to  the  system 
alread\-  in  effect  that  they  succeed  in  getting  out  of  it  all  the 
good  there   is. 


A  RATIONAL  STUDY  OF  GRADE  CROSSING 
PROTECTION 

"T^HE  first  essential  to  the  proper  solution  of  any  patho- 
■*■  logical  condition  is  a  complete  diagnosis  of  the  case. 
Following  this  the  nature  of  the  treatment  recommended 
should  be  tempered  to  the  financial  ability  of  the  patient  to 
avail  himself  of  it.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  California 
is  following  these  eminently  practical  steps  in  its  endeavor 
to  solve  the  grade  crossing  problem  within  that  state.  With 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  travel  on  the  highways  during  the 
last  few  years,  coincident  with  the  great  growth  in  the  use 
of  automobiles,  the  number  of  accidents  has  naturally  in- 
creased. This  has  led  to  agitation  in  California,  as  else- 
where, for  the  wholesale  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  with 
the  burden  placed  largely,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  railways. 
In  many  instances,  city  officers  and  even  state  commissions 
have  lent  their  support  to  such  campaigns  without  attempting 
to  ascertain  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  the  amount  of  the 
expenditures  involved,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  can  be 
financed. 

The  California  Commission  has  approached  this  problem 
from  a  more  practical  standpoint.  Estimating  the  cost  of 
separating  grades  at  $30,000  per  crossing,  it  found  that  the 
total  outlay  to  protect  the  10,000  crossings  within  the  state 
would  involve  an  expenditure  of  $300,000,000.  It  also  esti- 
mated with  the  fixed  charges  on  this  amount  would  be  equal 
to  a  tax  of  $6  on  every  inhabitant  within  the  state.  Realiz- 
ing the  impracticability  of  making  such  an  expenditure,  the 
Commission  set  about  to  study  conditions  as  they  actually- 
exist  at  the  individual  crossings  and  then  to  recommend  such 
safeguards  as  would  afford  a  practical  measure  of  security. 
It  is  highly  gratifying  to  note  the  success  which  is  attending 
this  method  of  procedure.  As  stated  in  the  article  describing 
the  work  of  this  Commission,  which  appears  in  another 
column,  approximately  1,100  recommendations  have  been 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  2,000  crossings  inspected  dur- 
ing the  10  months  this  work  has  been  under  way.  Of  these 
recommendations  10  per  cent  of  the  improvements  have  al- 
ready been  installed  and  work  is  under  way  on  70  per  cent 
additional. 

In  this  way  reasonable  precautions  are  being  adopted 
which  w-ill  undoubtedly  remove  a  large  part  of  the  accidents. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  has  shown  its  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  protection  of  grade  crossings  is  not  a 
problem  for  the  railways  alone.  In  nearly  all  instances,  the 
increase  in  travel  has  been  far  greater  on  the  his:hwavs  than 


on  the  railwa\.>,  while  in  many  in.stances  the  crossings  have 
bfiii  optncfl  across  the  railways  after  the  roads  have  been 
built,  it  is  by  studies  of  this  character  that  this  problem, 
which  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  each  year,  will 
be  settled  satisfactorily  and  with  ju.sticc  to  all  concerned. 
By  going  at  this  problem  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has,  the 
California  Ccjnnnission  has  set  a  precedent  which  other  states 
can  well  afford  to  follow. 


i 
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STUDYING  THE  APPLIANCE  EXHIBIT 

jWIXG  to  the  promise  of  greatly  increased  appropriations 
for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  during  the  sea- 
son of  1917,  an  unusual  impetus  will  be  given  the  purchase 
of  all  classes  of  supplies  and  materials  used  in  this  work, 
particularly  because  an  unquestioned  shortage  of  labor  will 
make  labor  saving  devices  of  particular  advantage.  This 
condition  increases  the  importance  of  the  annual  exhibit  of 
the  National  Railway  Appliances  Association,  which  will  be 
held  from  March  19  to  22,  during  the  stated  meeting  of  the 
Railway  Signal  Association  and  the  jmnual  convention  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association.  The  mag- 
nitude and  high  character  of  this  display  have  been  com- 
mented upon  repeatedly,  and  the  announcement  of  this  year's 
exhibit,  appearing  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  February 
16,  indicates  that  it  will  be  fully  up  to  the  standard  set  in 
the  past. 

In  order  that  the  railways  may  derive  the  maximum  benefit 
from  the  exhibit  it  is  important  that  the  men  who  visit  it 
make  every  effort  to  give  the  display  serious  attention.  To 
provide  a  definite  plan  to  encourage  a  more  systematic  and 
thorough  consideration  of  the  display,  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  the  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer  and  the  Railway 
Signal  Engineer,  all  published  by  the  same  company,  have 
united  in  conducting  a  competition  for  descriptions  of  this 
exhibit.  Because  the  show  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
general  fields,  two  general  divisions  of  the  contest  have  iDeen 
decided  upon.  A  first  prize  of  $50,  a  second  prize  of  $25  and 
a  third  prize  of  $10  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  discussions 
of  practical  value  to  railway  men  of  the  exhibit  of  devices 
and  materials  used  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures. 
Another  series  of  prizes  of  equal  amount  will  be  awarded 
for  similar  discussions  of  that  portion  of  the  exhibit  devoted 
to  signals. 

In  order  to  encourage  railway  men  to  make  a  study  of  the 
exhibit  as  a  whole,  a  single  prize  of  $60  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  paper  covering  the  entire  exhibit,  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  individual  will  be  awaided  more  than  one 
prize.  Any  paper  covering  both  the  signal  and  maintenance 
exhibits  will  be  considered  for  this  com.bination  prize,  but 
those  that  fail  to  win  it  w'ill  still  be  eligible  for  consideration 
in  the  two  divisions  of  the  contest.  If  an  author  does  not 
specify  in  which  contest  his  paper  is  to  be  entered  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  group  in  which  it  is  best  suited  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  editors. 

Any  one  employed  in  railway  service  is  eligible  to  enter 
this  contest,  and  papers  may  be  of  any  Jength  not  exceeding 
2,500  words.  The  writers  should  so  study  the  exhibit  that 
they  can  discuss  materials  and  devices  by  classes,  rather  than 
by  firm  names,  the  latter  being  used  only  when  necessary  to 
make  the  meaning  clear.  The  papers  should  be  designed  to 
present  information  concerning  the  devices  and  materials 
shown  in  the  exhibit,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
railway  men  who  do  not  see  the  show.  Suggestions  for  making 
the  exhibit  of  greater  benefit  to  railway  men  may  also  be 
offered.  All  papers  entered  in  the  contest  must  be  mailed 
not  later  than  April  9,  1917,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette,  608  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 

The  prizes  in  the  division  of  the  contest  referring  to  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures  will  be  awarded  by  A. 
S.  Baldw'n,  chief  engineer,  Illinois  Central;  C.  F.  W.  Felt, 
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chief  engineer,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  \V.  A. 
Penfield,  assistant  to  the  vice-president,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul.  The  judges  for  the  contest  on  papers  referring 
to  signaling  will  be  J.  A.  Peabody,  signal  engineer,  Chicago 
&  North  Western;  H.  K.  Lowry,  signal  engineer,  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  W.  M.  Vandersluis,  signal  en- 
gineer, Illinois  Central.  The  single  prize  of  $60  on  the  best 
paper  covering  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  will  be  awarded  by  W. 
B.  Storey,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Peabody. 


ANOTHER  REPORT  ON  THE  MISSOURI,  KANSAS 
&  TEXAS 

■"PHE  report  which  has  just  been  made  on  the  Missouri, 
'■  Kansas  &  Texas  by  J.  W.  Kendrick,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  is  essentially 
a  constructive  study  of  the  property.  It  is  entirely  different 
in  its  method  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  reorganization 
from  the  report  made  by  Coverdale  &  Colpitts,  which  was 
commented  on  in  tlie  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  February  16. 
The  Kendrick  report,  as  a  study  of  railroad  operation,  with 
helpful  suggestions  for  economies  and  for  improved  oper- 
ating methods,  is  admirable ;  as  a  basis  on  which  bankers 
might  found  a  reorganization  plan  for  the  Katy  and  offer 
new  securities  to  investors,  it  is  speculative.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  what  may  be  perfectly  legitimate 
speculation  for  one  class  of  investor  is  wholly  unjustifiable 
gambling  for  another  class.  Speculative  railroad  building 
and  speculative  investment  in  railroad  securities  has  been 
of  immeasurable  assistance  to  the  rapid  development  of 
American  railroads.  But  the  question  for  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
is  as  to  whether  they  are  justified  under  the  conditions  which 
now  exist;  under  the  present  form  of  regulation  of  railroads; 
the  present  trend  of  public  opinion  and  the  present  attitude  of 
investors,  in  putting  through  a  railroad  reorganization  de- 
j)endent  for  its  success  on  the  absence  of  unforeseeable  un- 
favorable circumstances. 

The  receiver's  estim.ate  of  what  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  needs  in  the  way  of  additions  and  betterments  over  a 
period  of  years  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $65,000,000, 
and  Mr.  Kendrick,  accepting  this  figure,  estimates  that  if 
these  expenditures  are  made  and  the  improved  oper- 
ating methods  which  he  suggests  in  his  report  are  adopted, 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  operating  ratio  can  be  brought 
down  to  64^  per  cent,  comparing  with  an  operating  ratio  in 
1916  or  79.40;  in  1915  of  69.81;  in  1914  of  72.77;  in  1913 
of  70.51,  and  in  1912  of  75.23.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  average  maintenance  in  1912  to  1915,  inclusive,  was  not 
adequate  and  that  the  operating  ratio  in  these  years  was, 
therefore,  lower  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  property 
been  more  fully  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr. 
Kendrick  points  out,  the  large  amount  of  rehabilitation  work 
done  in  1916  makes  the  operating  ratio  in  that  year  unduly 
high.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  needs  large  expenditures  for  additions  and  better- 
ments. Both  the  Coverdale  &  Colpitts  report  and  Mr.  Kend- 
rick's  report  demonstrate  this  fact  and  the  operating  officers 
of  the  Katy  know  it  full  well.  Furthermore,  the  improvements 
m  operating  methods  which  Mr.  Kendrick  recommends  have 
many  of  them  been  tried  out  with  marked  success  on  other 
roads  and  in  particular  cases,  where  the  recommendations 
which  Mr.  Kendrick  makes  might  be  disputed  by  other  ex- 
perts, Mr.  Kendrick  has  sound  arguments  for  the  support  of 
his  contentions.  As  we  understand  the  Kendrick  report,  it 
should  not  be  taken  in  any  w^a}-  as  adverse  criticism  of  the 
operating  management  of  the  road.  Such  parts  of  it  as  may 
properly  be  considered  "criticism"  are  all  constructive.  As 
a  document  to  be  studied  with  profit  by  operating  officers,  the 
Katy  report  should  be  of  immense  value.    Certain  portions  of 


it  will  be  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  not  only 
because  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Kendrick  are  inter- 
esting as  applied  to  the  problem  before  the  Katy,  but  because 
they  may  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  railroad  operating 
officers  generally.  But  what  about  the  investors  in  the  present 
securities  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  pros- 
pective investor  in  new  securities  to  be  issued  under  the  re- 
organization plan? 

Tliere  is  not  one  investor  in  a  thousand  who  would  have 
the  patience  ox  the  knowledge  to  make  a  study  of  the  Kendrick 
report  on  which  he  could  base  his  individual  judgment  in 
voting  for  or  against  any  particular  plan  of  reorganization. 
The  investor,  therefore,  should  approach  even  a  summary  of 
the  Kendrick  report  with  certain  general  principles  clelirly 
in  mind.  The  Kendrick  report  assumes  that  for  a  period  of 
}-ears  there  will  be  average  good  luck  for  the  road. 
With  that  average  good  luck,  Mr.  Kendrick  estimates  that 
an  operating  ratio  of  64>^  can  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  a 
series  of  years,  and  that  even  by  1920,  with  the  expenditure 
of  $27,500,000,  or  one-half  of  the  total  that  is  to  be  spent 
under  the  plan  of  rehabilitation,  the  road  can  pay  not  only 
its  present  interest  charges,  but  interest  charges  at  6  per  cent 
on  this  additional  $27,500,000  and  have  a  surplus  of  S3.- 
120,000.  If  this  estimate  is  accurate  and  safe  to  follow,  a 
reorganization  plan  could  be  adopted  which  would  leave 
the  road  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  present  fixed 
charges;  but  is  it  safe  to  follow? 

\A'hen  the  present  management  took  hold  of  the  ^Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  they  had  a  program  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments, improved  operating  conditions,  the  substitution  of 
heavy  locomotives  for  light,  for  securing  additional  drag 
freight  northbound,  to  increase  the  trainload  and  to  decrease 
the  operating  ratio.  The  success  of  this  plan  was  dependent 
not  only  on  the  inherent  merits  of  the  plan  itself  and  the 
skill  and  energy  with  which  it  was  carried  out,  but  also  on 
an  improvement  in  the  credit  of  the  company  which  would 
permit  the  sale  of  securities  to  finance  the  plan  and  on  an 
averagely  good  set.  of  operating  conditions.  The  financing  of 
the  Faty's  immediate  needs  through  the  sale  of  $19,000,000 
notes  was  a  tribute  to  the  great  weight  which  was  attached 
to  the  financial  ability  of  the  new  management,  rather  than 
to  the  state  of  credit  of  the  Katy  or  other  roads  in  that  terri- 
tory and  similarly  burdened  with  fixed  charges  and  with 
radical  state  legislation.  From  1913  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  the  history  of  the  Katy  has  been  one 
chapter  of  hard  luck  after  another — floods,  the  cotton  crop 
failure,  and  more  floods.  Hard  luck  might  quite  conceivably 
almost  cut  in  half  INIr.  Kendrick's  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount  available  for  interest  charges  in  1920. 

In  any  reorganization  of  the  Katy  new  mone}-  will  be 
needed.  This  new  money  can  be  obtained  in  one  of  several 
ways:  the  present  fixed  charges  can  be  so  scaled  down  as  to 
put  the  credit  of  the  company  on  a  sound  basis,  rain  or 
shine,  and  new  securities  sold  on  the  strength  of  this  credit; 
or  present  security-holders  can  be  induced  to  put  up  new 
money  under  the  belief  that  through  the  u.se  of  this  new 
money  not  only  will  no  scaling  dow^n  of  their  interest  be  re- 
quired, but  that  the  property  can  be  made  to  earn  interest 
also  on  the  new  securities  which  they  take;  or,  again,  present 
fixed  charges  can  be  left  without  radical  scaling  down,  but 
a  new  lien  placed  on  the  property  prior  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  present  outstanding  securities,  and  on  the  strength  of 
the  nearness  of  the  new  mortgage  to  the  rails  and  the  equities 
in  junior  claims  on  earnings,  bonds  could  be  sold  to  invest- 
ors. 

It  isn't  that  the  Kendrick  report  recommends  either  of  the 
two  latter  methods,  but  rather  that  such  methods  may  be 
suggested  to  the  bondholder  who  studies  an  abstract  of  this 
report  wherein  the  danger  lies.  The  danger  is  that  the 
security-holder  will  fail  to  realize  that  if  either  of  the  two 
latter  methods  of  reorganization  is  adopted,  his  position  will 
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be  that  of  a  speculator,  whereas  if  the  sound  principles  of 
reorganization  such  as  those  that  were  followed  for  the  Perc 
Maniuctto  arc  adhered  to,  his  loss  will  bo  ol)vious,  but  it  will 
be  over  with.  If  a  I'lrst  mortgage  bondholder  has  to  take 
preferred  stock  for  his  l)ond  and  tlie  road  has  another  series 
of  four  years  of  extraordinary  hard  luck,  the  preferred  stock- 
holder will  be  no  worse  off  tlian  he  is  now,  while  if  the  road 
has  reasonable  good  luck  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
preferred  stockhoklcr  will  be  very  much  better  off  than  he  is 
now. 

At  the  risk  of  needless  repetition  it  may  be  said  once 
more  that  tlie  Kcndrick  report  is  a  scientific  and  accurate 
study  of  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  conditions  and  needs,  but 
is  susceptible,  as  the  Coverdale  &  Colpitis  report  was  not 
susceptible,  of  being  misunderstood  by  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  security-holders. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 
MENACE 

T  JNLESS  all  signs  fail,  Congress  will  adjourn  on  March 
^^  3  without  liaving  passed  any  legislation  for  the  pre- 
vention of  strikes  in  railroad  train  service.  If  this  should 
be  the  case  it  will  be  a  remarkable  commentary  on  government 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1914,  at  about  the  time  the  great  war  began,  a  strike 
which  would  have  interrupted  transportation  throughout  the 
territory  west  of  Chicago  was  averted  only  by  concessions 
by  the  railroads.  Last  September  a  strike  that  would  have 
paralyzed  transportation  throughout  the  United  States  was 
averted  only  by  legislation  passed  hastily  by  Congress  to  give 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  most  of  what  they  demanded  with- 
out any  hearing  on  the  merits  of  the  matters  which  were 
involved. 

The  country  is  now  in  daily  expectation  of  being  drawn 
into  the  m.ightiest  war  in  history.  The  legislation  by  which 
tlie  strike  was  averted  last  September  is  in  litigation.  The 
Supreme  Court  may  within  a  few  weeks  hand  down  a  de- 
cision which  will  leave  the  railroads  and  the  labor  brother- 
hoods in  much  the  same  position  that  they  were  in  before  that 
legislation  was  passed.  This  means  that  the  nation  may  be 
facing  both  embroilment  in  the  greatest  of  all  wars,  and  the 
paralysis  of  its  transportation  system  by  the  greatest  of  all 
strikes. 

If  the  transportation  system  of  this  country  should  be 
paralyzed  what  effective  part  could  the  nation  take  in  the 
war?  Even  with  the  railroads  operating  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity, industrial  and  commercial  affairs  are  becoming  de- 
moralized because  of  the  restraints  that  the  German  sub- 
marine campaign  has  put  upon  our  export  business.  If 
interference  with  our  ocean  transportation  has  this  effect, 
what  efifect  would  interruption  of  our  rail  transportation  have, 
especially  at  a  time  when,  because  of  iis  embroilment  in  the 
war,  the  country  might, need  adequate  and  efficient  transporta- 
tion service  more  than  it  ever  did  ? 

And  yet  Congress  is  planning  to  adjourn  without  passing 
any  measure  to  prevent  a  nation-wide  strike!  Is  it  because 
its  members  regard  a  strike  as  a  remote  possibility?  That 
can  not  be.  They  can  hardly  have  forgotten  that  the  leaders 
of  the  railway  brotherhoods  ordered  a  strike  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  in  1914. 
They  can  not  have  forgotten  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  order  for  a  strike  was  issued  last  September.  It  is  ap- 
parently one  of  the  main  principles  of  action  of  the  leaders 
of  the  brotherhoods  that  they  shall  seize  upon  the  time  when 
the  necessities  of  the  railways  and  the  public  are  the  greatest 
to  order  strikes  on  the  assumption  that  while  this  may  be 
harmful  to  others  it  is  the  course  which  is  most  likely  to 
achieve  success  for  the  brotherhoods.  The  action  of  the 
switchmen  in  the  Chicago  district  a  short  time  ago  illustrated 
this  principle.     They  threatened  to  strike  when  the  conges- 


tion in  the  Chicago  terminals  was  the  worst  ever  known, 
their  idea  apparently  being  that  whatever  public  incon- 
venience and  loss  might  result,  this  would  be  the  most  oppor- 
tune occasion  for  wringing  from  the  railroads  the  greatest 
possible  concessions. 

It  cannot  be,  then,  that  Congress  is  under  any  illusion 
as  to  the  danger  of  a  strike.  It  must  be  that  it  is  governed 
by  some  other  consideration.  Most  people  think  that  that 
other  consideration  is  "politics."  Congress  knows  that  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  for  fearing  that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  hold  the  Adamson  law  unconstitutional  the  country 
soon  would  be  face  to  face  again,  as  it  was  last  September, 
with  the  menace  of  a  great  strike.  But  the  "labor  vote"  is 
opposed  to  legislation  placing  any  restriction  on  the  right  to 
strike.  There  are  many  members  of  Congress  who  are  afraid 
of  the  "labor  vote."  There  is  much  evidence  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  "labor  vote."  The  leaders  of  the  labor 
brotherhoods  worked  openly  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilson 
last  November,  and  he  lost  almost  every  state  where  organ- 
ized labor  is  strong.  The  politicians  continue,  however,  to 
believe  in  and  tremble  before  the  "labor  vote."  Therefore, 
Congress  proposes  to  adjourn  and  leave  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  the  mercy  of  Garretson,  Stone,  Lee  and 
Carter. 

There  is  one  ray  of  hope,  however.  President  Wilson  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  law.  He 
was  denounced  for  this,  and  it  alienated  from  him  many 
persons  who  previously  had  supported  him.  At  the  same 
time  the  President  recommended  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
place  additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  railway  strikes. 
Failing  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  latter  legislation,  he 
issued  a  statement  saying  he  would  again  try  to  do  so  at  the 
session  of  Congress  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  In 
justice  to  the  President  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  lived  up 
to  his  promise.  He  has  repeatedly  urged  legislation  for 
compulsory  investigation  of  railway  labor  disputes  in  spite 
of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  labor  brotherhoods.  Prob- 
ably, therefore,  the  President  may  be  relied  on  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  establish  some  means  of  peaceful  settlement  of  such 
disputes.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  if  a  strike  became 
imminent  he  would  even  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to 
prevent  it. 

It  is  certainly  a  significant  and  even  portentous  fact  that 
it  was  possible  for  the  President  to  get  rushed  through  Con- 
gress at  breakneck  speed  an  act  to  increase  the  wages  of  the 
train  service  employees  without  any  investigation,  but  that 
it  has  proved  impossible  thus  far  for  him  to  secure  any  legis- 
lative action  for  the  prevention  of  strikes.  The  American 
public  will  some  day  pay  very  dearly  for  allowing  their  law- 
makers to  palter  in  this  manner  with  questions  affecting  the 
most  vital  interests  of  the  nation. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Railway  Freight  Connections  and  Car  Interchange  Points.  80'  pages,  8  in. 
by  1 1  in.  Paper  cover.  Published  by  the  Railway  Equipment  &  Pub- 
lication Company,  75  Church  street,  New  York.  Price,  single  copies, 
40  cents  each;   100  copies  and  over,  25  cents  each. 

This  pamphlet  is  made  up  from  the  well-known  data  con- 
tained in  the  monthly  Railway  Equipment  Register,  where, 
under  the  head  of  each  railroad  company,  there  is  given  a 
list  of  all  the  roads  with  which  it  makes  direct  connection 
with  the  names  of  the  station  at  which  the  cormections  are 
located.  This  pamphlet,  weighing  only  9  oz.,  makes  a  con- 
venient handbook  free  from  that  bulky  material  in  the 
Register  to  which  reference  has  to  be  made  less  frequently. 
With  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  for  sending  foreign 
cars  home  which  are  now  in  vogue  every  station  agent,  yard- 
master  and  yard  clerk  has  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  errors 
are  made  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  route,  which  makes 
a  large  field  for  this  pamphlet. 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  COMMISSION 

Washington,  D.  C. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

In  order  to  secure  a  sane,  experienced  and  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  transportation  problems  of  all  kinds,  would 
it  not  be  practicable,  feasible  and  desirable  to  have  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  composed  of  a  membership  se- 
lected as  follows  and  along  the  following  lines  of  action: 

From  each  of  the  operating  divisions  of  the  country,  namely, 
eastern,  southern,  middle  western  and  pacific,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  select  one  representative  of  the 
people  as  an  appointee  to  this  body.  The  transportation  com- 
panies whose  operations  exist  mainly  in  any  one  district, 
should  by  vote  select  a  representative  from  each  district  as 
an  appointee  to  this  body.  Upon  confirmation  of  their  ap- 
pointments by  the  Senate,  these  10  men  should  meet  and  ap- 
point a  chairman,  who  should  have  the  deciding  vote  on  any 
issue,  and  whose  appointment  should  also  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

The  powers  of  this  body  should  be  almost  plenary  over  all 
common  carriers  of  any  kind  that  originate  freight  or  pas- 
senger traffic  in  interstate  business,  whether  they  operate 
wholly  or  partly  in  any  one  state,  and  their  decisions  sub- 
jected only  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  confusion  and  injustice  that  now 
exists  on  account  of  the  acts  of  various  state  and  civic  bodies, 
they  should  be  eliminated,  or  made  entirely  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  interstate  body.  But,  in  order  that  each  state 
may  have  its  individual  needs  taken  care  of,  the  governor  of 
each  state  should  appoint  a  representative  of  his  state  before 
the  interstate  body,  such  appointment  being  subjected  to 
ratification  by  the  governing  body  of  his  state. 

I  am  aware  that  some  great  change  of  present  conditions 
is  needed.  I  am  trying  to  suggest  a  plan  for  such  a  change 
to  be  made  along  lines  that  I  do  not  believe  have  heretofore 
been  presented.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  such  a  method  of 
solution  is  not  practical,  just  and  effective. 

C.  E.  Newell. 


FROM  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  A  PROMI. 
NENT  DIVISION  IN  TENNESSEE 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette. 

The  "Protests  to  railroad  executives"  recently  printed  in 
your  columns  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
If  you  will  state  a  violation  of  the  rules  and  the  record 
of  the  employee  causing  it,  to  any  five  operating  officers  you 
will  receive  at  least  four  and  possibly  five  different  opinions 
as  to  the  proper  discipline  to  be  applied.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  occasionally  a  superintendent's  decision  is 
overruled.  He,  himself,  is  not  infallible  and  will  sometimes 
make  an  error,  especially  if  he  has  to  apply  discipline  while 
he  is  worrying  over  the  disgrace  brought  to  his  division  by 
the  accident  which  the  rule  violation  caused;  for  proper  and 
corrective  discipline  can  never  be  administered  in  anger. 

The  day  has  long  since  passed  when  a  superintendent 
can  "drive"  a  division.  He  must  now  lead  it.  In  order 
to  do  so,  he  must  not  only  know  the  details  of  the  business, 
but  must  lead  a  clean,  moral,  temperate  life,  doing  nothing 
that  he  would  not  allow  any  of  his  employees  to  do.  All 
of  us  have  in  our  employ  men  who  are  just  as  intelligent 
and  capable  as  we  are,  but  whom  opportunity  did  not  reach, 
and  it  is  disgusting  to  such  men  to  be  told  that  they  must 
not  do  things  that  they  know  we  do. 

A  superintendent  at  all  times  should  be  ready  to  listen 


to  the  troubles,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  most  obscure 
employee.  Such  employee  should  be  treated  in  a  thoroughly 
gentlemanly  manner,  and,  of  course,  fairly.  If  he  is  wrong, 
show  him  his  error;  if  right  assist  him  in  securing  his  rights. 
In  this  way  you  will  make  him  a  friend  for  life  and  you  will 
be,  so  far  as  he  and  his  friends  are  concerned,  the  biggest 
man  on  the  railroad. 

It  is  my  opinion  (many  differ  with  me)  that  a  superin- 
tendent who  does  not  put  in  the  major  portion  of  his  time 
on  the  road,  and  a  good  part  of  it  on  freight  trains,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  under  adverse  conditions;  mingling 
with  and  sharing  the  hardships  of  the  men  and  observing 
their  ability,  is  not  qualified  to  administer  discipline.  He 
would  not  know,  when  a  collision,  derailment  or  other  mishap 
occurred,  whether  it  was  caused  by  an  honest  mistake  or 
by  negligence  or  carelessness;  and  he  must  know  this,  to  deal 
fairly.  Such  trips  give  him  the  very  best  opportunity  to 
educate  his  men  in  the  importance  of  the  rules  and  show 
them  any  slack  practices  they  are  engaging  in;  teach  them 
how  they  can  conserve  supplies  and  how  to  solicit  business 
and  hold  it.  He  takes  them,  as  it  were,  into  partnership 
in  the  business  of  the  road. 

This  neglect  of  personal  supervision  of  the  men  under 
actual  working  conditions,  and  figuring  theoretically  (in  the 
office)  what  they  should  do,  or  are  doing,  is  sending  more 
cases  to  the  executives  than  any  other  cause;  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  great  many  burdensome  rules  in  our  work- 
ing agreements  is  not  because  of  "expediency  of  our  execu- 
tives," but  to  the  absence  of  personal  contact;  and  to  indul- 
gence in  sharp  practices,  lack  of  diplomacy  and  favoritism  on 
the  part  of  local  division  officers.  These  things  give  commit- 
tees a  lever  with  which  to  "expedite"  the  executive  into  con- 
ceding the  rule. 

While  it  is  true  that  seniority  at  times  places  men  in 
positions  for  which  they  are  not  entirely  fitted,  I  should  not 
like  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  picking  the  men.  It 
would  create  more  disorganization  on  the  railroads  of  today 
than  any  other  one  thing  that  could  be  done.  Superintend- 
ents are  human,  like  other  men,  and  with  the  chances  to 
do  so  they  would  practice  favoritism  more  or  less;  and  there 
is  nothing  more  damaging  to  an  organization  than 
favoritism  shown  to  any  particular  employee. 

I  do  not  agree  with  several  of  the  men  who  have  written 
on  this  subject,  that  efficiency  is  being  displaced  by  ineffi- 
ciency on  our  railroads;  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
ever  had  better  service  than  we  are  now  getting  from  all 
classes  of  employees.  I  distinctly  remember  how,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  never  expected  to  go  to  bed  on  pay-day  nights. 
I  had  to  put  in  my  time  manning  crews  in  order  to  fill 
them,  and  at  times  was  not  able  to  fill  all  of  the  schedules. 
At  the  present  time,  I  sometimes  go  three  months  without 
having  a  single  member  of  a  crew  out  of  place,  when  called; 
and  frequently  go  an  entire  month  without  administering 
any  discipline  to  a  single  employee. 

I  meet  with  the  employees  and  their  families  once  each 
month,  and  all  matters  mutually  affecting  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  company  are  talked  over  at  these  meetings. 
In  other  words,  we  make  a  family  affair  of  our  business, 
and  all  of  us  develop  an  interest  in  the  work  that  could 
not  be  brought  out  in  any  other  way. 

My  observation  is  that  those  who  are  having  trouble  with 
discipline  and  are  being  turned  down  by  the  management 
today  are  not  getting  out  among  the  employees,  putting 
themselves  in  the  same  position  of  the  employee  and  seeing 
if  they  could  improve  on  the  service  given  by  him.  They 
are  remaining  in  the  office  and  "figuring  everything  in  the 
sand  house  with  the  roof  on  and  plenty  of  dry  sand,  and 
not  giving  the  employee  the  benefit  of  the  adverse  condi- 
tions when  he  is  out  on  a  hill  in  stormy  weather  with  a  bad 
rail."  If  officers  will  all  do  this,  we  shall  find  fewer  cases 
going  to  the  management  with  a  chance  of  being  overruled. 
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There  will  he  a  decrease  in  the  hurdensoine  rules  forced 
into  the  working  agreement,  as  we  all  know  that  the  execu- 
tives caniu)t  stand  out  against  the  power  of  the  brotherhoods 
now,  especially  when  we  have  given  them  the  lever  to  force 
the  executives. 

'I'he  writer  has  been  handling  men  for  twenty  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  only  two  cases  have  been  taken  to  the  man- 
agement; one  in  which  he  was  sustained  and  the  other  in 
which  he  was  overruled.  The  executive  who  overruled  me 
was  correct;  he  retained  in  the  service  a  man  who  is  work- 
ing today  and  has  made  us  a  valued  employee.  I  have 
never  in  my  career  paid  one  cent  to  any  one  for  time  lost, 
on  account  of  being  held  out  of  service,  or  for  being  dis- 
missed without  just  cause. 

If  superintendents  will  put  themselves  up-to-date  and 
know  what  they  are  doing  before  they  do  it,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  make  a  ''protest  to  the  executive." 

*     ♦     * 


A  SUPERINTENDENT'S  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
"PROTEST  TO  EXECUTIVES"* 

Van  Buken,  Ark. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

Discipline  is  a  concomitant  of  loyalty,  and  local  officers, 
although  greatly  handicapped  by  the  arrogance  of  some  of 
the  members  and  even  some  of  the  officers  of  the  brother- 
hoods, can  very  materially  improve  on  the  present  state  of 
discipline.  In  his  work,  "Idealism  in  Education,"  Herman 
Harrell  Home  says  that  the  child's  greatest  claim  on  the 
teacher  is  to  be  understood;  the  same  postulate  holds  good 
tor  the  relation  between  the  employee  and  the  employer.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  employees  who 
belong  to  the  brotherhoods  find  themselves  in  the  difficult 
position  of  trying  to  serve  two  masters  who  have,  in  many 
respects,  opposite  viewpoints. 

The  younger  local  officers,  in  particular,  are  often  inclined 
to  be  too  severe  and  take  snap  judgment,  and  even  inflict 
punishment  with  vengeance  as  the  chief  motive.  They  seem 
to  have  the  idea  that  they  must  be  doing  something  in  the 
way  of  meting  out  punishment  in  order  to  make  a  showing. 
It  is  the  case  of  the  small  mind  and  inexperienced.  Only  the 
larger,  open  mind  can  deal  successfully  with  this  big  human 
problem.  Unfortunately  this  short-sighted  and  consequently 
disastrous  policy  sometimes  lingers  with  older  officers,  the 
result  of  indolence  and  failure  to  mingle  sufficiently  with  the 
men. 

Discipline  is  liable  to  suffer  when  a  bright  and  vigorous 
voung  man  is  appointed  to  an  official  position  as  a  result 
of  his  happening  to  perform  some  particular  piece  of  work 
in  a  way  to  attract  the  fancy  of  a  general  officer.  As  a  rule, 
a  man  should  serve  as  a  trainmaster  a  long  enough  time  to 
get  a  good  deal  of  experience  before  he  is  made  superin- 
tendent ;  only  thus  can  there  be  sure  evidence  of  fitness. 

Loyalty  is  a  reciprocal  proposition;  therefore,  the  officer 
w-ho  deals  with  men  at  first  hand  must  be  deeply  interested 
in  them;  not  necessarily  as  a  philanthropist,  but  as  a  matter 
of  good  business,  because  it  pays.  When  the  better  element 
of  the  men  on  a  division  do  not  like  an  officer  it  is  because, 
usually,  he  is  too  small  for  his  job;  because  he  has  given 
little  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  his  men  and  still  less 
to  making  himself  understood.  He  has  not  progressed  suf- 
ficiently in  the  study  of  human  nature  to  realize  that  every 
man's  viewpoint  is  governed  by  his  own  laws  of  thinking; 
that  a  man  may  have  the  wrong  idea  and  be  honest  in  his 
conviction,  and  that  the  big  task  is  to  get  next  to  such  a  man 
and  to  bring  about  a  mutual  understanding.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient simply  to  be  diligent  in  your  duties;  industrious  men 
are  often  ver}'  selfish  men,  and  a  selfish  man  cannot  breed 
confidence.     It  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  every  day,  by  all 

*See  October  20,  page  688,  and  November  .3,  page  806. 


.sorts  of  actions,  that  you  stand  for  a  square  deal.  Words 
count  for  little  in  this  constructive  work;  the  men  are  chiefly 
interested  in  what  a  man  does.  They  make  it  their  business 
to  know  what  their  boss  does  and  they  usually  put  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  on  his  acts. 

The  most  loyal  men  are  naturally  most  jealous  of  their 
personal  records;  and  an  unjust  suspension  or  a  reprimand 
makes  a  lasting  wound,  'iherefore,  as  a  rule,  a  superinten- 
dent should  never  suspend  or  mark  a  man's  record  simply 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  member  of  his  staff.  He  should 
give  the  accu.sed  a  chance  to  defend  himself  in  a  face-to-face 
interview,  and  in  many  cases  he  will  find  that  recommenda- 
tions as  to  discipline  have  been  too  severe.  Then  he  has  the 
oi)portunity  to  save  (or  to  make)  a  good  man  for  the  com- 
I)an}'.  Here  is  where  the  greatest  value  of  mutual  under- 
standing comes  in.  Personal  contact  rubs  off  the  prejudice 
on  both  sides.  Explanation  by  letter  or  through  a  third  party 
is  not  sufficient. 

Following  this  policy,  the  superintendent  is  a  busy  man 
and  at  times  must  neglect  other  work;  such,  for  example,  as 
memorizing  statistics.  A  man  can  be  so  engrossed  in  memor- 
izing statistics  and  rehearsing  to  hold  them  in  his  mental 
pigeon-holes  that  the  vital  things  of  the  here  and  now  are 
neglected.  The  less  experienced  wonder  at  such  a  man's 
great  knowledge  of  details  as  he  pragmatically  reels  off  the 
stuff  by  the  yard ;  canned  goods. 

To  be  in  position  properly  to  demonstrate  to  the  rank  and 
file  his  good  intentions  the  superintendent  must  mingle  freely 
with  his  men.  In  this  way  he  lays  underground  wires  which 
keep  him  in  close  touch  with  the  internal  operations  all  the 
time.  He  must  invite  suggestions,  and  must  act  on  them  if 
he  can;  listen  to  grievances  and  take  steps  to  correct  when 
they  are  just,  no  matter  how  trivial  they  may  seem;  they 
may  look  big  to  the  other  fellow.  Make  it  plain  that  you 
court  confidence  and  loyalty,  and  will  pay  in  kind.  In  short, 
be  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  leader.  This  requires  a  fortitude 
sufficient  to  await  the  compensation  in  the  gradual,  but  sure 
fruition  in  the  more  or  less  distant  future. 

Reinstating  men  dismissed  as  a  result  of  demonstrated  un- 
fitness (and  only  such  men  should  be  dismissed)  has  a  dead- 
ening effect  on  discipline.  The  greatest  lesson  a  man  must 
learn  is  that  he  must  work  to  achieve!  The  law  of  com- 
pensation is  inexorable. 

A  superintendent  can  be  correctly  judged  only  by  general 
results,  and  by  these  in  relation  to  his  resources.  His  general 
standing  with  his  men  and  the  public  is  always  a  good  index 
to  his  character.  His  every  act  is  closely  watched  and  ana- 
lyzed. The  interpretations  thus  placed  on  his  motives  make 
up  the  general  sentiment  which  fixes  his  standing  with  his 
men  and  consequently  justifies  or  condemns  his  discipline. 

The  eminently  successful  local  officer,  therefore,  is  the  one 
who  is  not  only  working  for  today,  but  who  has  the  prescience 
to  see  what  the  harvest  will  be  tomorrow.  His  every  act  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  handling  of  men  is  predicated  on 
promoting  confidence,  the  harmonizing  of  the  countless  dif- 
ferences and  temperaments  in  the  ranks,  to  the  end  that  a 
new  synthesis  may  be  formed;  unity  out  of  diversity;  true 
esprit  de  corps. 

Loyalty,  and  its  child,  discipline,  are  not  forthcoming  on 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen;  they  are  growths.  What  a  very, 
very  important  thing  then  to  select  the  proper  material  for 
local  official  positions,  and  particularly  so  for  the  ruling  local 
position,  that  of  superintendent,  where  the  all-round,  well- 
poised  man  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  desired  results. 

W.  C.  Morse. 


Manchurian  Locomotives  for  Saigon. — The  work- 
shops of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  at  Shahokon  recently 
constructed  and  sent  to  Saigon,  Cochin  China,  several  32-ton 
ten-wheel  locomotives  for  the  French  railways  there.  It  is 
likelv  more  will  be  built. 


New  Locomotive  Shops  for  the  Burlington 

Enlarged  Facilities  of  Modern  Design  Are  Being  Com- 
pleted   for    This  Railroad    at    West    Burlington,   Iowa 


THE  extensive  improvements  at  the  West  Burlington 
shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which 
are  nearing  completion,  and  will  be  put  into  opera- 
tion before  the  end  of  March,  1917,  consist  of  a  locomotive 
repair  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  steam  and  electric-power 
plant,  a  water  storage  reservoir  and  cooling  system,  several 
yard  cranes  and  a  system  of  yard  tunnels. 

The  construction  work  was  started  in  April,  1916,  and  it 
has  progressed  continuously  and  rapidly  since  that  time 
in  accordance  with  a  rigid  schedule,  in  spite  of  numerous 
obstacles  of  a  diverse  character. 

The  Locomotive  Repair  Shop 

The  locomotive  repair  shop,  designed  to  contain  the  erect- 
ing and  machine  shops,  is  792  ft.  long  and  310  ft.  wide, 
measuring  on  the  center  lines  of  the  outside  columns.  The 
erecting  shop  bay  is  of  the  longitudinal  type,  100  ft.  wide, 
and  contains  three  erecting  pits  30  ft.  on  centers  and  run- 
ning almost  the  full  length  of  the  building.  This  entire 
area  is  served  by  traveling  electric  cranes  on  two  levels. 
There  are  two  cranes  of  125  tons  capacity  carried  on  an 
upper  runway,  the  trolleys  of  which  are  equipped  with  15-ton 


good  view  of  the  entire  shop.  Space  for  the  tool  room  is 
provided  beneath  the  foreman's  office. 

A  bay  70-ft.  wide,  parallel  with  and  along  the  south 
side  of  the  erecting  shop,  provides  space  for  repairing  and 
storing  engine  trucks,  stokers,  steam  pipes,  superheaters, 
driver  brakes,  and  for  other  work  belonging  to  the  loco- 
motives. 

The  entire  area  of  this  shop  is  covered  by  a  traveling  electric 
crane  of  15-tons  capacity,  while  provision  has  been  made 
for  suspending  light  jib  cranes  on  any  of  the  columns  on 
either  side  of  this  shop.  A  standard  gage  railroad  track 
runs  longitudinally  through  this  bay  and  out  through  doors 
at  either  end. 

The  locomotive  repair  shop  has  a  structural  steel  frame 
supported  on  a  concrete  foundation.  The  walls  are  of  glazed 
hollow  tile.  The  doors  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  loco- 
motives are  of  the  rolling  steel  type  giving  a  clear  opening 
14  ft.  wide  by  18  ft.  high.  The  roof  consists  of  three-inch 
Douglas  fir  planks  on  fir  purlins,  and  is  covered  with  tar 
and  gravel. 

Ample  daylight  is  provided  in  the  main  bay  by  means  of 
a  large  double  pitch  steel  skylight  having  an  area  of  approxi- 
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The  Machine  and  Erecting  Shop 


auxiliary  hoists  for  handling  light  material  at  a  high  hoist- 
ing speed.  Two  15-ton  capacity  traveling  electric  cranes  are 
carried  on  girders  below  the  heavy  crane,  primarily  for 
dismantling  and  assembling  work  on  the  locomotives.  En- 
trance and  exits  for  locomotives  are  provided  through  three 
doors  at  either  end  of  the  shop. 

The  machine  shop  bay  for  heavy  tools  is  70  ft.  wide  and 
is  located  parallel  with  and  adjoining  the  erecting  shop 
bay  on  one  side.  The  traveling  electric  cranes,  each  of 
15-tons  capacity,  cover  the  entire  area  of  this  shop.  The 
material  can  be  brought  into  the  shop  through  a  door  pro- 
vided in  the  end  of  the  building,  and  can  be  brought  up  to 
the  machine  shop  by  the  traveling  electric  half-gantry  yard 
crane  of  50-tons  capacity  which  travels  across  the  end  out- 
side of  the  locomotive  shop.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
suspending  light  jib  cranes  on  any  of  the  columns  on  either 
side  of  this  shop.  A  standard  gage  railroad  track  extends 
longitudinally  through  the  center  of  this  heavy  machine  bay 
through  doors  at  either  end  of  the  building.  Space  for  light 
machine  tools  is  provided  in  a  bay  70  ft.  wide  parallel  with 
and  alongside  the  heavy  machine  shop. 

A  foreman's  office  is  provided,  which  is  elevated  above 
the  floor  and  has  a  liberal  glass  area  in  the  wall?  to  give  a 


mutely  24,000  sq.  ft.  Each  of  the  remaining  three  bays  has 
a  saw-tooth  skylight  running,  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  building.  Steel  sash  windows  manufactured  by  the 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company  are  installed,  with  hori- 
zontal pivoted  sections  for  ventilation. 

Space  for  fans  for  the  indirect  heating  system,  metal 
lockers  and  toilet  and  lavatory  facilities  for  the  men  is  pro- 
vided in  two  small  additions  located  on  the  north  side  of 
the  building. 

The  shop  is  heated  by  means  of  the  indirect  fan  system, 
with  underground  concrete  ducts  for  distributing  the  heated 
air.  Tile  piping  is  used  for  the  smaller-sized  ducts,  and 
sheet  metal  outlets  are  carried  up  the  side  of  the  steel 
columns.  The  latest  type  of  gas-filled  incandescent  lamps 
are  used  for  artificial  illumination,  and  plug  outlets  for 
extension  lamp  cords  are  placed  liberally  throughout  the  shop 
where  necessary.  There  is  a  suitable  system  of  piping  for 
distributing  high  pressure  steam,  compressed  air  and  water, 
including  drinking  water,  throughout  the  shop. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  a  brick  building  one  story  high, 
250  ft.  long  and  90  ft.  wide.  This  building  has  a  concrete 
foundation,  steel  columns  and  steel  trusses,  a  three-inch  yellow 
pine  roof  on  yellow  pine  purlins,  with  tar  and  gravel  cov- 
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crinu;.      .Kinpio   lit,'litiii,ii;   and    voiitilation   arc  provided   Ijy   a 
large  ilduhli'  pitilu'd  ^kyligiit  and  stool  sash  windows. 

I'he  Towkr  House 

Tho  "powor  house  is  a  brick  building  ai)proximatoly  118 
ft.  l)y  107  ft.,  with  a  basement  under  both  the  boiler  and 
turbine  rooms.  The  building  has  a  steel  frame,  steel  sash 
and  a  reinfon-ed  concrete  roof,  covered  with  tar  and  gravel. 
Overhead  coal  bunkers  are  jirovided  for  receiving  and  stor- 
ing coal,  which  is  discharged  by  gravity  into  the  hoppers 
of  the  stokers.  Space  is  provided  for  10  4()0-hii.  water 
tul)e  l)()ilors,  only  six  of  which  are  installed  at  the  jjresent 
time.  The  furnaces  are  fired  by  underfed  Taylor  Stokers, 
and  are  designed  to  burn  low-grade  Iowa  slack  coal  of 
approximately  8900  B.t.u.  efficiently.  The  coal  is  unloaded 
by  dumping  into  a  concrete  track  hopper  at  the  end  of  the 
power  house,  from  which  it  is  elevated  by  an  over-lapping 
bucket  type  of  elevator  onto  a  tlight  conveyor,  which  delivers 
the  coal  through  openings  into  the  overhead  bunkers.  The 
ashes  are  drawn  from  hoppers  underneath  the  furnaces  di- 
rectly into  an  ash  car,  from  which  they  are  dumped  into  the 
elevator  pit,  to  be  elevated  into  an  overhead  ash  bin.  From 
this  bin  they  are  discharged  by  gravity  into  a  railroad  car 
alongside  the  power  house.  The  smokestack  is  of  radial 
brick,  12  ft.  in  diameter  and  150  ft.  in  height.  It  is  con- 
nected to  the  boilers  by  steel  breeching. 

To  promote  economy  in  operation,  the  steam  is  generated  at 
160-lb.  gage  pressure  and  is  then  superheated  125  deg.  F.  by 
means  of  Foster  superheaters  to  obtain  a  total  temperature  of 
about  500  deg.  F.  Other  equipment  in  the  boiler  room 
includes  one  4,000  hp.  open-type  Warren-Webster  rectangu- 


The  Power  Plant 

lar  cast  iron  feed  water  heater,  two  12-in.  by  7-in.  by  12-in. 
Fairbanks-Morse  duplex  pot  valve  outside  end  packed  plun- 
ger feed  water  pumps  and  one  18-in.  by  10-in.  by  12-in. 
Fairbanks-Morse  Underwriters'  steam  fire  pump  having  a 
capacity  of  1,000  gal.  per  min. 

Three  steam  engine-driven  blowers  in  the  boiler  room 
basement  supply  the  forced  draft  for  the  boilers.  The  two. 
steam  engines  which  drive  the  stoker  mechanism  are  also  in 
the  basement.  These  boiler  room  auxiliaries  are  all  operated 
non-condensing  throughout  the  entire  year  in  order  to  utilize 
their  exhaust  steam  for  heating  the  feed  water. 


riio  .steam-(b-iven  a])paratus  in  the  turbine  room  is  oper- 
ated condensing,  exce])t  when  steam  is  needed  for  heating. 
Space  is  provided  for  three  750-kw.  turbine-generators,  two 
of  which  are  installed  at  the  present  time.  These  machines 
were  manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Company  and 
generate  current  at  480-volts  pressure,  three  phase,  sixty 
cycles,  and  operate  at  3,600  r.p.m.  The  turbines  are  knovm 
as  the  "bleeder"  type,  the  steam  after  passing  through  the 
first  stage  having  the  necessary  amount  automatically 
extracted  for  heating  and  the  balance  passing  on  through 
the  second  .stage  of  the  turbines  to  the  condenser. 

Two  air  compressors  are  installed  in  the  turbine  room. 


Interior  of  the  Erecting  Shop 

One  of  these  is  a  17-in.  and  26-in.  by  26^-in.  and  a  16^- 
in.  by  18-in.  air  compressor  taken  from  the  old  power  house. 
A  new  machine  has  also  been  installed  which  is  an  18-in. 
and  36-in.  by  32-in.  and  20-in.  by  36-in.  cross-compound, 
two-stage  high  duty  air  compressor  with  a  capacity  of  3,200 
cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min,  at  110  r.p.m. 

Two  200-kw'.  General  Electric  motor-generator  sets  con- 
sisting of  300  k.v.a.  1,200  r.p.m.  440-volt,  synchonous 
motors  direct-connected  to  200  k.w.  1,200  r.p.m.  250-volt, 
compound-wound  generators,  have  been  installed  to  supply 
direct  current  for  the  crane  motors  and  other  direct  current 
motors  in  the  shops.  A  steam-driven  and  a  motor-driven 
exciter  have  been  installed  to  provide  exciting  current  for  the 
large  generators. 

The  switchboard  is  constructed  of  black  marine  finished 
slate,  and  all  apparatus,  instrument  cases,  handles  and 
mountings  on  the  front  of  the  panels  are  dull  black  finish 
with  the  exception  of  current-carrying  parts,  which  are 
polished  copper.  This  board  was  manufactured  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  turbine  room  is  equipped  with  one  10-ton  hand 
power  traveling  crane. 

The  condensing  equipment  is  located  in  the  basement  of 
the  turbine  room.  This  consists  of  an  Alberger  low  jet 
condenser,  an  8-in.  by  20-in.  by  12-in.  dry  air  pump,  and  a 
turbo-driven  14-in.  three-impeller  volute  centrifugal  removal 
pump.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  cooling  pond  by  the 
condenser  and  is  pumped  back  by  the  removal  pump  into 
the  pond.  A  vacuum  of  2 7-in.  is  carried. 
Other  Facilities 

A  concrete  water  storage  reservoir,  approximately  140  ft. 
long  by  100  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  deep,  is  located  about  50  ft 
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from  the  power  house  on  the  west  side.  The  water  from 
the  condenser  is  cooled  by  means  of  70  2-in.  Schutte  & 
Koerting  spray  nozzles.  The  piping  between  the  spray  pond 
and  the  power  house  is  cast   iron   and   laid   underground. 

The  yard  crane  additions  include  two  half-gantry  electric 
cranes,  one  of  50-tons  and  the  other  of  10-tons  capacity,  and 
runways  supporting  one  end  on  the  locomotive  shop  and  the 
other  end  in  the  yard  beyond  the  shop  building.  Yard 
tunnels  built  of  concrete  connect  the  power  house  with  the 
locomotive  shop  and  the  locomotive  shop  by  an  old  tunnel 
to  one  of  the  old  buildings.  The  main  tunnel  connecting 
the  power  house  and  the  locomotive  shop  is  approximately 
eight  feet  high  and  5  feet  wide  and  carries  the  pipes  which 
contain  the  steam,  compressed  air  and  the  returns  from  the 
heating  system.  The  electric  feeders  from  the  power  house 
to  the  main  shop  are  also  carried  in  this  tunnel,  being  sup- 
ported from  the  top  of  same. 

This  entire  work  was  designed  and  constructed  by  West- 
inghouse  Church  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  27,  1917. 

Reorganization  and  Enlargement  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission 

The  bill  providing  for  the  enlargement  and  administrative 
reorganization  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  H.  R. 
308,  was  given  some  consideration  in  the  Senate  last  week, 
which  resulted  in  an  amendment  of  its  provisions  in  some 
particulars,  but  which  also  indicated  that  there  was  so  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Progressives  to  giving  President 
Wilson  the  chance  to  appoint  two  more  commissioners  that 
after  about  two  hours  of  debate  it  was  side-tracked  to  give 
way  to  the  revenue  bill.  The  bill,  which  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  House,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  commissioners  and  authorizes  the  commission  to 
divide  its  members  into  as  many  divisions  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  which  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  and  to 
which  may  be  referred  any  branch  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission, with  full  power  to  issue  orders  as  if  made  by  the 
commission  as  a  whole.  At  present  the  commission  is  re- 
quired to  take  action  as  a  body  and  each  commissioner  feels 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  at  least  some  personal  atten- 
tion, even  to  matters  of  minor  importance.  Senator  Cummins 
was  the  principal  speaker  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  although 
it  was  understood  that  Senator  LaFollette  was  prepared  to 
make  one  of  his  long  distance  speeches  if  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  its  passage. 

Senator  Cummins  secured  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
providing  that  in  all  proceedings  relating  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  rates  or  to  alleged  discriminations,  not  less  than  three 
members  of  the  commission  shall  sit  in  the  hearing  and  parti- 
cipate in  the  decision  and  that  in  all  hearings  relating  to  the 
valuation  of  railway  property  not  less  than  seven  members 
shall  sit  in  the  hearings  and  participate  in  the  decision. 
Senators  Newlands,  Robinson  and  Pomerene  were  the  prin- 
cipal advocates  of  giving  relief  to  the  commission.  Senator 
Robinson  said  that  the  commission  is  so  crowded  with  its 
work  that  it  will  break  down  unless  relief  is  afforded,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  whole  system  of  governmental  regu- 
lation of  interstate  commerce  might  break  down  with  it.  He 
pointed  out  the  large  increase  of  work  imposed  upon  the  com- 
mission by  the  valuation  act,  the  Panama  Canal  act  and  that 
proposed  under  the  Clayton  act,  as  well  as  the  questions  im- 
posed by  the  car  shortage  situation.  He  said  that  Commis- 
sioner Clark  has  broken  down  from  overwork  and  that  at 
one  time  recently  four  members  of  the  commission  were  in 
such  physical  condition  that  they  were  unable  to  work. 

Senator  Cummins  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  commission  and  that  if  the  bill  were  properly 


amended  he  would  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  dispo- 
sition. He  thought  there  should  be  a  commission  of  fifteen 
members  or  more  and  that  the  Newlands  joint  committee 
would  propose  a  very  much  larger  commission  than  that  now 
l)roposed.  His  opposition  seemed  to  be  based  mainly  on  the 
fear  that  one  or  two  members  of  the  commission  might  be 
allowed  to  decide  important  cases  and  he  dwelt  particularly 
on  the  danger  of  giving  to  one  or  two  or  three  men  the  final 
jurisdiction  to  declare  what  the  railway  valuation  shall  be. 
Senator  Cummins  also  advocated  the  idea  of  divisional  or 
regional  commissions  sitting  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
with  a  commission  at  Washington  with  jurisdiction  to  hear 
appeals  in  certain  cases  from  the  regional  commissions.  Sev- 
eral senators  thought  that  the  Cummins  amendment  was  un- 
necessary, for  the  reason  that  the  commission  itself  would 
wish  to  have  the  most  important  cases  handled  by  a  large 
division  or  by  the  whole  commission.  Senator  Townsend 
thought  that  a  majority  of  the  commission  would  be  sufficient 
to  handle  valuation  matters  instead  of  seven  members,  but 
did  not  oppose  the  plan,  saying  that  the  amendment  would 
probably  be  rejected  in  conference.  Personally,  he  said,  he 
regarded  the  valuation  subject  as  the  least  important  thing 
with  which  the  commission  has  to  deal.  The  Cummins 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  60  to  5. 
*     *     * 

Car  Shortage  Bill  Reported 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  February  24  reported  favorably,  with  minor  amend- 
ments, the  Esch  bill,  H.  R.  20352,  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  jurisdiction  over  car  service  with 
special  powers  to  take  summary  action  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. The  report  on  the  bill  by  Mr.  Esch  reviews  the  his- 
tory of  car  shortage  since  1907  with  a  special  reference  tc 
the  present  situation  and  the  facts  developed  by  the  investi- 
gation by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  reports 
gathered  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the  Americar 
Railway  Association,  and  strongly  urges  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  which  represents  the  views  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country,"  the  repon 
says,  "has  the  question  of  car  shortage  been  brought  se 
prominently  to  the  attention  not  merely  of  the  people  of  th( 
country,  but  of  Congress,  as  at  the  present  time.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  this  bill  by  giving  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  jurisdiction  as  to  car  service  will  not  mere- 
ly greatly  relieve  the  present  situation  but  lessen  the  dangei 
of  a  recurrence  hereafter.  Reports  in  the  daily  press  of  breac 
riots  in  the  great  cities  and  of  coal  famines  in  cities  of  several 
states  with  attendant  high  prices  make  the  passage  of  a  re- 
lief measure  of  this  kind  imperative.  While  high  prices  foi 
the  necessities  of  life  are  not  wholly  due  to  car  shortage 
the  failure  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  or  lack  oi 
proper  and  enforcible  rules  for  car  disposition  have  a  material 
effect  in  increasing  prices.  The  question  of  car  supply  is 
therefore,  a  primary  one." 

Reference  is  made  to  testimony  presented  before  the  com- 
mittee during  the  last  two  or  three  years  and  also  to  the 
Newlands  joint  sub-committee  in  which  representatives  oi 
the  railroads  have  declared  that  insufficient  additions  have 
been  made  to  railroad  facilities,  because  of  the  inability  tc 
secure  sufficient  funds  and  this  testimony,  together  with  the 
declaration  made  several  years  ago  by  James  J.  Hill  thai 
railroads  must  invest  over  $5,000,000,000  for  enlargement  oi 
facilities,  is  said  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
car  shortage  to  a  considerable  extent  is  due  to  the  under- 
equipment  of  the  roads.  "While  it  is  true,"  the  report  says 
"as  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court,  'that  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  undertake  to  require  a  carrier  to  provide  facili- 
ties which  would  meet  every  condition  that  might  arise,' 
nevertheless  common  carriers  should  provide  sufficient  equip- 
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nu'iit  to  tako  laii'  ol  M.'aM)iial)li-  tliinands,  for  iIk'm-  arc  re- 
current, can  be  anticipated  with  reasonable  certainty  and 
should  be  provided  against.  All  olYiciently  managed  public 
utilities  seek  to  take  care  of  the  peak  load,  and  while  this 
ma\  mean  keeping  idle  part  of  the  equipment  even  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time,  the  convenience  of  the  public 
must  be  mot." 

Ihe  bill  extentls  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce to  include  car  service,  which  is  defined  to  include 
the  exchange,  interchange  and  return  of  cars  used  in  the 
transportation  of  property  by  any  carrier  subject  to  the  act, 
and  the  carriers  are  required  to  establish  and  file  with  the 
commission  just  and  reasonable  rules,  regulations  and  prac- 
tices affecting  car  service,  which  are  to  be  filed  with  the 
commission  and  made  subject  to  complaint,  suspension  or 
other  orders  of  the  commission  in  the  same  way  that  rate 
tariffs  are  handled.  This  is  accomplished  by  inserting  in 
the  paragraph  requiring  the  filing  of  tariffs  the  words  "and 
an\  rules,  regulations  and  practices  to  be  established,  ob- 
served and  enforced  by  such  common  carrier,  either  individu- 
ally or  jointly  with  other  carriers,  with  respect  to  car  service, 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  use  in  car  service  for  any 
car  not  owned  by  it  and  the  penalties  and  other  sanctions 
for  non-observance  of  such  rules,  regulations  and  practices.'* 
Penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  direction  or  order 
with  respect  to  car  service  or  any  regulation  adopted  and 
promulgated  or  any  order  made  by  the  commission  are  pro- 
vided by  inserting  a  reference  to  car  service  in  the  present 
section  of  the  act.  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  $500  for  each 
such  offense  and  $25  for  each  day  of  the  continuance  of  such 
offense.  The  emergency  provision  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  take 
effect  immediately  upon  passage,  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  February  9,  page  222.  It  provides 
that  whenever  the  commission  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that 
an  emergenc}-  exists  in  respect  of  the  supply  of  cars,  it  may 
suspend  the  operation  of  any  or  all  rules,  regulations  or 
practices  then  established,  and  shall  have  authority  to  make 
such  just  and  reasonable  directions  with  respect  to  car  service 
during  the  emergency  as  in  its  opinion  will  best  meet  the 
emergency.  It  can  act  in  such  emergency  either  upon  com- 
'  plaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative,  and  if  it  so  orders  without 
notice  or  hearing. 

Representative  Siegel  introduced  in  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 22  a  joint  resolution,  H.  J.  Res.  379,  calling  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  forthwith  issue  instruc- 
tions prohibiting  the  movement  of  any  freight  for  60  days 
on  all  railroads  running  out  of  Chicago  eastward  bound, 
except  foodstuffs,  coal  and  other  commodities  necessary  to 
sustain  human  and  animal  life.  The  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  ' 

Senate  Passes  Clayton  Law  Extension 
The  joint  resolution,  S.  J.  Res.  206,  extending  until 
January  8,  1918,  the  effective  date  of  section  10  of  the  Cla}-- . 
ton  law,  which  requires  competitive  bids  on  purchases  by 
railroads  under  certain  conditions,  was  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  February  22  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  was  passed  without  discussion.  A  similar  resolution  is 
still  pending  in  the  House  and  has  been  reported  favorably. 
In  presenting  the  report  Senator  Overman  said  the  commit- 
tee felt  the  law  ought  to  be  amended  in  some  respects,  but 
that  it  had  been  unable  to  give  the  matter  proper  considera- 
tion at  this  time  and  proposed  the  extension  in  order  that  the 
Newlands  committee  may  consider  what  amendments  to  the 
law  may  be  necessary. 

*     *     * 

Illinois  Passenger  Fares 

Justice   Clarke  of  the  United  States   Supreme  Court  on 
February  23  declined  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Illinois  rail- 
roads in  their  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem  created  by  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  the  Illinois  two-cent  fare  law  and 


an  order  oi  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  be- 
came elieclivc  on  January  15,  prescribing  2.4  cents  per  mile 
a-  a  reasonable  l)asis  for  passenger  fares  between  St.  Louis, 
.\Io..  antl  Keokuk,  la.,  on  the  one  hand  and  points  in  Illinois 
upon  the  other,  and  directing  the  roads  to  remove  the  dis- 
crimination against  interstate  traffic.  The  committee  of 
attorneys  representing  the  Illinois  railroads  was  given  a  hear- 
ing before  Justice  Clarke  at  Washington  on  February  20 
during  the  recess  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  their  application 
for  an  order  rcstrainmg  the  authorities  of  the  state  of  Illinois 
from  prosecuting  them  for  violation  of  the  Illinois  law  in 
case  tliey  disregarded  it  in  putting  into  effect  the  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  application  was 
opposed  by  the  attorney  general  of  Illinois,  and  after  taking 
the  case  under  advisement  Justice  Clarke  denied  the  applica- 
tion for  an  injunction.  The  railroads  had  published  and 
filed  tariffs  effective  on  January  1,  establishing  both  inter- 
state and  intrastate  passenger  fares  on  a  basis  of  2.4  cents 
a  mile.  Before  the  effective  date  they  also  instituted  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Federal  court  at  Chicago  to  prevent  inter- 
ference by  the  state  by  prosecutions  under  the  drastic  penal- 
ties provided  by  the  Illinois  law.  On  January  13  Judge 
Land  is  dismissed  the  bill  of  complaint  for  want  of  equity 
and  held  that  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  completely  beyond  its  power.  An  appeal  was  lodged 
with  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  injunction 
was  asked  pending  the  perfection  of  the  appeal.  In  present- 
ing the  case  before  Justice  Clarke  the  railroad  attorneys 
pointed  out  that  failure  to  grant  the  injunction  would  con- 
tinue the  chaotic  condition  created  by  the  fact  that  appellants 
arc  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  remove  the  discrimination  found  and  at  the  same  time 
are  subject  to  prosecution  under  the  Illinois  law  if  they  en- 
force the  interstate  tariffs.  The  attorney  general  of  Illinois 
contended  that  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  would  not  main- 
tain the  status  quo  pending  the  appeal  and  that  the  alleged 
chaotic  condition  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  carriers  have 
elected  to  adopt  one  method  of  attempting  to  comply  with 
the  order  of  the  commission,  whereas  by  the  adoption  of 
another  method  they  could  have  entirely  avoided  a  chaotic 
condition;  that  they  have  elected  to  attempt  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  order  of  the  commission  instead  of  challenging, 
its  validity.  Meanwhile,  the  railroads  are  still  observing 
the  Illinois  two-cent  fare  law,  while  charging  2.4  cents  for 
the  interstate  fares.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  not  yet  indicated  whether  it  would  take  steps  to  enforce 
its  order. 


The  Withdrawal  or  Sleeping  Cars.— We  doubt 
whether  sleeping  cars  in  this  country  are  a  paying  propo- 
sition, owing  to  the  low  supplements  charged,  although 
they  undoubtedly  are  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  modern  of  the  English  cars  weighs 
42  tons  and  carries  10  passengers,  so  that,  when  filled  with 
passengers,  from  London  to  Glasgow  for  instance,  the  com- 
panies used,  before  the  sleeping-berth  charges  were  raised  a 
few  weeks  ago,  to  draw  only  an  extra  £5  ($24)  for  hauling 
a  car  16,800  ton-miles.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  ordinary 
first-class  coach,  similar  to  those  on  the  2  p.  m.  Euston  to 
Glasgow,  which  will  seat  48  passengers  for  its  42  tons.  One 
will  see  the  withdrawal  of  sleeping  cars — should  the  New 
Year  find  that  brought  about — with  much  regret.  They  fur- 
nish a  decided  boon  to  the  busy  man  who,  thanks  to  good 
British  track  and  rolling-stock,  can  get  a  good  night's  rest 
in  them,  but  if  less  travel  can  only  be  brought  about  by  mak- 
ing it  inconvenient  then  some  reduction  will  be  effected  by 
the  withdrawal  of  sleeping  cars.  On  December  31  last  there 
were  150  sleeping  cars,  of  which  53  were  East-Coast  joint 
stock,  46  the  London  &  North-Western,  23  Midland,  14 
Great  Western,  12  Caledonian  and  2  Highland. — Railway 
Gazette,  London. 


THE  Railroad  Commission  of  California  is  now  engaged 
in  making  an  investigation  into  each  of  the  10,000  rail- 
road grade  crossings  in  the  state  and  in  taking  such 
action  as  seems  appropriate,  with  reference  to  each  such  cross- 
ing, to  promote  the  safety  of  the  general  public  and  of  the 
railroad  passengers  and  employees. 

When  this  investigation  shall  have  been  completed,  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  California  hopes  that  such  action 
as  is  reasonably  necessary  and  practicable  will  have  been 
taken  to  safeguard  each  railroad  crossing  in  the  state  which 
may  be  continued  at  grade,  and  that  a  further  constructive 
program  for  the  gradual  elimination  or  separation  of  all  the 
more  dangerous  railroad  grade  crossings  will  have  been 
formulated  and  carried  forward. 

Jurisdiction  of  Railroad  Commission 

By  the  terms  of  Section  43  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act  of 
California,  the  Railroad  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
installation,  maintenance,  operation,  separation  and  elim- 
ination of  all  crossings  of  railroads  by  railroads,  of  street 
railroads  by  street  railroads,  of  railroads  by  street  railroads 
and  vice  versa,  and  of  railroads  by  public  streets  and  high- 
ways and  vice  versa.  No  new  railroad  crossing  may  be  con- 
structed unless  the  Railroad  Commission's  authorization  has 
first  been  secured.  The  Commission  has  ample  power  to  make 
all  necessary  orders  to  promote  safety  at  all  railroad  crossings 
at  grade.  It  also  has  power  to  order  a  separation  of  grades 
at  all  railroad  crossings,  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  separation  and  to  prescribe  the  portion  of  the  expense 
thereof  to  be  borne  by  the  railroad  or  street  railroad  and  by 
the  state,  county,  municipality  or  other  public  authority  in 
interest. 

A  case  involving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  and 
of  certain  of  the  cities  of  the  state,  respectively,  over  railroad 
grade  crossings  is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California.  This  case  arose  from  the  desire  of  a  number  of 
civic  organizations  in  Los  Angeles  that  the  Commission  make 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire  railroad  crossing  situ- 
ation in  Los  Angeles,  eliminate  crossings  at  grade  wherever 
possible  and  direct  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  to  erect  union  passenger  and 
freight  stations. 


Making  the  Survey 

The  beginning  of  the  Railroad  Commission's  survey  was 
made  by  the  publication,  by  the  Comm.ission,  in  January, 
1916,  of  a  "general  program,"  in  which  the  Commission  out- 
lined the  general  railroad  crossing  situation  in  California, 
set  forth  the  various  constructive  steps  which  it  proposed  to 
take  in  its  state-wide  survey  and  asked  the  assistance  of  all 
interested  parties  in  the  work.  A  copy  of  this  "general  pro- 
gram" was  sent  to  the  officials  of  each  city,  town  and  county 
in  the  state;  to  each  railroad  and  street  railroad;  to  each  auto- 
mobile association,  and  to  other  interested  parties. 

In  March,  1916,  public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Com- 
mission en  banc  in  Sacramento,  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  These  hearings  were  largely 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  public  and  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  consummation  of  the  Commission's  program  was 
started  at  these  hearings  with  enthusiasm  and  a  determination 
to  produce  constructive  results. 

Methods  of  Making  Survey 

Shortly  after  these  hearings  were  held,  the  Commission  in- 
structed its  engineering  department  to  commence  an  inspec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  all  railroad  crossings  in  the  state.  This 
work  has  been  in  progress  for  approximateh'  nine  months, 
under  the  direction  of  Richard  Sachse,  chief  engineer,  and 
H.  G.  Butler,  assistant  chief  engineer. 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  field  work  is  being  done  by  poli- 
tical subdivisions,  such  as  counties,  cities  and  towns,  and  by 
railroads,  separately,  so  that  each  report  covers  one  or  more 
crossings  of  a  single  railroad  in  a  particular  political  subdivi- 
sion. An  assistant  engineer  of  the  Commission  in.spects  each 
crossing  on  the  ground,  makes  a  sketch  of  the  crossing  and 
makes  notes  on  all  factors  bearing  on  the  safety  of  the  cross- 
ing, which  notes  are  embodied  in  a  standard  form  of  report,  a 
copy  of  which  is  presented  herewith. 

The  inspections  are  made,  whenever  possible,  in  company 
with  representatives  of  the  county,  city  or  town  and  of  the 
railroad  affected.  A  number  of  counties  have  supplied  auto- 
mobiles and  drivers.  In  other  instances,  the  inspection  is 
made  from  a  track  motor  car  supplied  by  the  railroad. 

When  the  notes  on  the  crossings  in  a  particular  territory 
have  been  completed,  the  assistant  engineer  prepares  a  report. 
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which  embodies  the  salient  features  i)f  the  crossings,  as  shown 
on  the  forms,  together  with  his  rocoinmendations  as  to  the 
artioii  which  .should  Ik?  taken  in  the  inti-re.st  of  safety  at 
each  cro.ssing.  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  a  sug- 
ge.stion  with  reference  to  a  fair  apportionment  of  the  expense 
in  cases  in  which  some  apportionment  of  the  expense  appears 
to  be  proper. 

Tiie  reports  are  made  as  l>rief  as  possible  and  the  infor- 
mation Is  .'ixrti  in  statement  rather  than  in  tabular  form,  so 


ill  ci)iiii((  tioii  witli  each  crossing  and  the  recommendation,  if 
any.  The  rei)ort  concludes  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  var- 
ious recommendations  made  therein,  the  crossing  being  re- 
ferred to  l)y  number  and  the  recommendations  listed  under 
the  names  of  the  i)ublic  or  railroad  officials,  to  whose  atten- 
tion tliey  are  called. 

When  re])orts  containing  recommendations  have  been  com- 
pleted and  approved,  they  are  sent  out  to  the  public  author- 
ities and  to  the  railroads  affected.     The  narties  are  asked  to 


,vr.lij 


Toxon  or 

Cit't 


Incorporatedf 


CALIFORNIA   RAILROAD  COMMISSION 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 

GRADE  CROSSING  INVESTIGATION 


He  port  No. 
Crossing  A'o. 


Date  subniittetl 


191 


TRACK  DATA 


HIGHWAY  DATA 


Railroad  company 


Local  name  of  road 


Steam  or  electric,  character  of  trains 


Important  or  unimportant 


Main  or  branch  line,  siding  or  spur 


Angle  with  track 


Location  of  J  Milejpost_ 
crossing 


Grade  of  approaches 


% 


Between 


and 


Kind  of  road 


Number  of  tracks 


Width  of  approaches 


Curve  or  tangent,  apx.  degrees 


How  far? 


Condition  of  approaches 


Grade  of  track 


Condition  of  road  between  rails 


Number  of  trains  per  day 


Average  speed  of  trains 


miles  per  hour 


Distance  crossing  can 
be  seen  from  track 


Approximate 

number  ■ 

per  day  of 


Pedestrians 


Teams 


Automobiles 


Distance  top  of  rail  to  natural  ground  line 


GENERAL  DATA 


Distance  to  nearest  public  crossings 


Crossing  signs:  How  many? 


Properly  located? 


Distance  trains  can  be  seen  at  various 
points  along  highway  (see  sketch) 


Advance  signs:  How  many? 


Location 


Flagman,  bells 
or  gates 


Kind 


Type 


Commission's  observer 


Date  of  inspection 


191 


Accompanied  by  Mr. 


Title 


Representing 


Accompanied  by  Mr. 


Title 


Representing 


Accompanied  by  Mr. 


Title 


Representing 


Remarks: 


Recommendations: 


(Over) 


Form  for  Grade  Crossing  Investigation 


as  to  be  readable  to  all  interested  parties.  For  convenience  in 
filing  and  reference,  each  report  is  given  a  number  and  each 
crossing  in  the  report  is  also  numbered.  The  local  name  of 
the  crossing  is  given,  if  it  has  one.  Each  report  contains  a 
general  statement  describing  the  location  of  the  crossings 
included  therein,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  accompanied 
the  Commission's  assistant  engineer  and  other  pertinent  pre- 
liminary information.    Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  facts 


investigate  the  situation  and  to  advise  what  action  they  will 
take  with  reference  to  the  recommendations.  If  the  recom- 
mendations are  accepted  without  question,  the  parties  are 
asked  to  advise  the  Railroad  Commission  when  the  recom- 
mendations have  been  carried  into  effect.  If  any  recom- 
mendation is  not  approved,  or  if  objection  is  made,  such 
recommendation  is  reconsidered  by  the  engineering  depart- 
ment.    If  the  department  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  work 
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should  be  carried  out  as  suggested,  the  matter  is  set  for  a 
formal  hearing  by  the  Commission  on  it?  own  motion.  At 
such  hearing,  evidence  is  presented  by  the  engineering  de- 
partment and  by  all  interested  parties,  whereupon  the  Com- 
mission makes  such  formal  order  as  seems  appropriate. 

The  work  is  being  prosecuted  with  the  purpose  of  making 
every  crossing  as  open  to  the  view  and  as  free  from  obstruc- 
tions as  possible,  so  that  drivers  of  vehicles,  exercising  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care,  will  have  ample  opportunity  both 
to  know  that  they  are  approaching  railroad  crossings  and 
to  see  approaching  trains.  During  the  investigation,  how- 
ever, the  fact  is  being  borne  in  mind  that  eventually  grade 
separations  must  be  made  at  all  important  crossings.  Ac- 
cordingly, whenever  it  is  possible  for  a  separation  of  grades 
to  be  made  at  reasonable  expense  at  the  present  time,  the 
matter  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officials  in  the 
reports  of  the  engineering  department,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  immediate  hope  of  securing  a  separation  of  grades. 

Work  TO  Date 
Up  to  January  1,  1917,  approximately  2,000  crossings 
were  inspected  and  reported  upon  by  the  engineering  depart- 
ment. Approximately  200  reports  have  been  mailed  to  in- 
terested parties.  Each  report  generally  refers  to  a  number  of 
crossings.  One  copy  of  each  report  is  sent  to  the  officials  of 
the  county,  city  or  town  affected  and  two  copies  to  the  railroad, 
one  for  the  general  office  and  one  for  the  division  office.  Of 
the  reports  thus  sent  out,  35  contained  no  recommendations, 
but  the  other  reports  contained  a  total  of  1,100  recommend- 
ations. The  following  list  shows  the  kind  and  number  of 
recommendations  thus  far  made: 

To  install   human   flagmen    4 

To  install   automatic   flagmen  or  bells 66 

To    install    gates    4 

To  place,  remove  or  change  position  of  signs 449 

To  cut  brush  or  trees   or  trim   trees ._ 319 

To  remove  buildings,  bill  boards  and  other  obstructions 30 

To  grade   approaches    27 

To  change  alignment  of  road   4 

To    grade    between    rails    14 

To  change  grade  of  track 1 

To    close   crossings    92 

To    separate    grades    18 

To  change  location  of  crossing 1 

To  change  to  private   crossings 7 

To  operate  trains  at  slow   speed 2 

Other  minor   recommendations    62 

Total 1 ,100 

In  addition  some  25  recommendations  have  been  made 
for  future  consideration,  9  being  the  closing  of  streets,  10 
the  separation  of  grades  and  6  of  a  minor  character.  Ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent,  of  the  improvements  recommended 
have  been  installed  and  an  additional  70  per  cent  are  in 
process  of  being  carried  out. 

The  cost  to  the  Railroad  Commission  to  date  of  inspection, 
has  been  approximately  $2.40  per  crossing.  As  this  cost  in- 
cludes preliminary  work  applicable  to  the  entire  state-wide 
investigation,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  most  complicated 
situations  in  the  state,  the  average  cost  per  crossing  will  be 
less  than  this  sum  when  the  entire  work  has  been  completed. 

Effect  of  Survey 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  definitel\'  what  results  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  investigation.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1915,  379  people  were  killed  or  injured  on 
grade  crossings  in  California.  During  the  following  year,  the 
figure  was  524.  From  July  1,  1916,  to  November  30,  1916, 
205  people  were  killed  and  injured  on  grade  crossings.  These 
last  figures  indicate  a  slight  reduction  in  the  average  number 
of  accidents  which  have  happened  during  the  five  months 
during  which  the  investigation  might  be  expected  to  show 
definite  results.  The  Railroad  Commission,  however,  is  con- 
vinced that  this  work  is  resulting  and  will  result  in  the  saving 
of  many  lives.  With  the  very  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  automobiles  in  California,  the  enormous  increase  in  high- 
way traffic,  and  the  increase  in  the  mileage  of  good  roads,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  the  number  of  persons  killed  and 


injured  in  these  accidents  will  be  numerically  less  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  Commission  is 
satisfied,  however,  that  when  the  number  of  movements  made 
over  railroad  crossings  is  taken  into  consideration — and  this, 
of  course,  is  the  final  test — the  percentage  of  movements  made 
across  railroad  crossings  in  California  in  safety  will  be 
found  to  be  much  larger  than  it  would  have  been  had  this 
investigation  not  been  undertaken  by  the  Commission. 

The  Railroad  Commission  proposes  to  complete  its  survey 
of  all  railroad  crossings  in  the  state  along  the  lines  already 
worked  out.  Whatever  can  be  done  reasonably  to  make  the 
existing  crossings  safe  will  be  done.  Gradually  the  crossings 
where  a  separation  of  grades  should  be  affected  will  be  con- 
sidered in  separate  formal  proceedings,  filed  where  necessary 
by  the  Railroad  Commission  on  its  own  initiative,  the  cases  of 
greatest  hazard  being  first  considered.  Contribution  by  the 
state  and  other  public  authorities  toward  the  work  of  sep- 
arating dangerous  railroad  grade  crossings  will  be  asked  and 
the  state's  face  will  be  set  toward  a  gradual  elimination  of 
all  dangerous  railroad  grade  crossings. 

The  Railroad  Commission  has  been  very  much  gratified 
by  the  hearty  co-operation  which  it  has  received  from  the 
railroads,  as  well  as  from  the  representatives  of  the  cities, 
towns  and  counties.  The  railroad  companies  have  questioned 
only  a  few  of  the  several  hundred  recommendations  thus  far 
made  to  them.  Except  in  the  matter  of  closing  streets,  the 
public  authorities  have  shown  a  like  disposition  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  every  way.  If  this  spirit  of  co-operation  con- 
tinues, the  state  may  look  forward  confidently  to  the  ultimate 
successful  consummation  of  the  plans  for  greater  safety  at 
railroad  crossings  now  and  hereafter  to  be  formulated  by  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  California. 


MIDWESTERN  MECHANICAL  VALUATION 
COMMITTEE 

A  meeting  of  mechanical  valuation  department  officers  of 
railroads  of  the  middle  west,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
committee  on  mechanical  valuation,  was  held  in  Chicago  on 
February  14.  C.  T.  Ripley,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  W.  H. 
Davis,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  secretary. 

At  present  there  is  little  uniformity  of  practice  in  mechan- 
ical valuation  in  the  central  and  western  districts.  As  each 
company  takes  up  the  work  of  mechanical  valuation  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  do  research  work  alone,  and  to  originate 
methods  of  organization,  handling  of  field  and  office  work 
and  cost  data.  Each  road  has  been  obliged  to  take  up  each 
problem  of  the  work  and  deal  with  it  as  an  individual,  al- 
though the  same  question  may  have  been  disposed  of  effect- 
ively by  some  other  company  in  handling  its  work. 

The  companies  which  have  finished  their  work  are  in  an 
excellent  position  to  assist  those  which  have  the  mechanical 
valuation  work  before  them.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to 
interchange  information,  but  lack  of  organization  has  made 
it  difficult.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  will  be  to  discuss 
the  various  questions  arising  and  extend  the  standardization 
of  methods  as  far  as  possible.  Sub-committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  the  valuation  of  locomotives,  cars  and 
shops,  and  to  discu.'^s  methods  of  complying  with  Order  No.  8. 

Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  first  meeting  were 
the  methods  of  determining  depreciation  of  locomotives,  cars 
and  machinery,  scrap  values,  weighted  averages  of  parts  for 
cars  and  locomotives,  methods  of  complying  with  Order  No. 
3,  hidden  costs  in  additions  and  betterments,  material  in 
working  stocks,  methods  of  making  small  tool  inventory, 
methods  of  inventorying  w^ork  equipment,  costs  of  installa- 
tion, costs  of  in.'^talling  pipe  lines,  costs  of  electrical  installa- 
tions, costs  of  patterns  and  blue  prints  and  costs  of  founda- 
tions. The  various  subjects  discussed  were  assigned  to  the 
sub-committees  for  stud  v. 
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E.  B.  THOMAS 

K.  li.  'Dionias,  who  has  hccn  prosidi'iU  of  [he  l.chigh 
Valley  since  1'>U2,  has  heen  elected  chainnan  of  tlic  lioard 
of  directors.  i\lr.  'Ihomas  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  rail- 
load  presidents.  He  was  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  New 
York,  Lake  l'>ie  &:  Western  in  1895  and  first  president  of 
the  successor  company — tlie  Erie — from  lcS95  to  1902.  In 
1902  the  Lehigh  \allcy  operated  1,383  miles  of  road  and 
earned  gro.ss  $24,272,000  and  had  a  deficit  of  $1,333,000. 
Its  oiH-rating  ratio  in  1902  was  81,  and  in  1901,  80.  In  the 
14  years  under  Mr.  Thomas'  management  the  Lehigh  has 
developed  from  a  road  on  the  verge  of  bankrujitcy  to  one  of 
the  most  sound,  prosperous  railroad  companies  of  the  country. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  operating  1,444  miles 
of  road,  or  less  than  100  miles  more  than  in  1902,  the  com- 
pany earned  $47,383,000  and  had  a  surplus  availal)le  for 
dividends  of  $7,0()(),000,  equal  to  over  12  per  cent,  on  its 
coninion  stock  (the  Lehigh 
has  outstanding  only  about 
$100,000  preferred  stock) 
and  paid  10  per  cent,  divi- 
dends on  its  common.  It  had 
a  debit  balance  to  its  profit 
and  loss  account  in  1902  of 
$3,372,000.  It  carried  for- 
ward into  the  1917  fiscal 
year  a  credit  balance  of  $23.- 
962,000.  The  operating  ra- 
tio in  1916  was  69.84  per 
cent.  In  1902  the  average 
trainload  was  467  tons,  and 
in  1916,  661  tons.  t 

In  his  annual  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  President  Thomas  said: 
"The  revenues  of  your  com- 
pany for  the  year  under 
review  are  the  greatest  in  its 
history  and  show  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  A  large  portion 
of  the  increased  earnings  has 
been  devoted  to  a  very  liberal 
expenditure  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  property,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  equip-  •^•^ 
ment.  Your  company  has  for 
years  pursued  the  policy  of 

discarding    its    old    wooden  E.  B 

freight  cars  as  fast  as  they 
reached  a  condition  to  require 

heav}^  repairs  and  ha§  condemned  a  great  many  of  the 
same  during  the  year.  On  such  equipment  of  this  type  as 
is  still  serviceable,  heavy  expenditures  have  been  made  for 
steel  underframes,  a  practice  which  has  been  pursued  aggres- 
sively in  the  past  and  to  a  greater  extent  during  the  year  just 
closed,  as  the  demand  for  equipment  increased.  With  the 
work  that  has  been  done  and  the  work  now  under  way,  your 
company  will  have  within  the  next  few  months  practically 
no  freight  equipment  that  is  not  either  all-steel  or  steel  under- 
frame." 

Mr.  Thomas  is  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  hard  school  of  experience.  His  early  activities 
in  transportation  partook  of  the  rough-and-ready  character 
of  railroad  operation  in  wartime,  and  he  first  became  a  rail- 
road ofiicer  at  a  time  when  a  superintendent's  functions  were 
much  more  like  those  of  a  president  or  a  general  manager 
than  they  are  now.  Then,  as  in  later  years,  he  had  to  be  a 
leader  of  men,  and,  besides  that,  to  solve  many  new  problems 
v/ithout  the  aid  of  the  helpful  administrative  machinery  now 


avaihihle.  He  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Cokimbus,  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis,  now  merged  in 
(he  Cleveland,  ("incinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  in  1878.  In 
1885,  he  left  that  road  to  become  second  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Richmond  &  Danville  (now  the 
Southern  Railway),  and  also  of  the  Georgia  Pacific,  now  a 
part  of  the  Southern. 

He  remained  there  less  than  three  years,  leaving  in  1888 
to  become  second  vice-president  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
&:  Western,  now  the  Erie.  On  December  1,  1890,  he  was 
made  first  vice-president.  He  was  made  president  in  1894, 
and  when  the  receivership  was  ordered  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  receivers;  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  receivership  he  was  elected  president  of  the  new 
company,  as  above  noted. 

His  management  of  the  finances  of  Lehigh  Valley  has  been 
eminentl}-  conservative.  As  an  operating  officer  he  was  noted 
for  his  quick  insight  and  his  grasp  of  details;  and  he  has 

carried  these  qualities  into 
the  higher  offices  without 
making  the  mistake  of  al- 
lowing details  to  absorb  his 
attention. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  promi- 
nent in  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  in  its  early 
days,  and  has  always  been 
influential  in  its  counsels. 
He  never  occupied  the  presi- 
dency of  the  association, 
which  is  only  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  his  pronounced 
modesty. 


Thomas 


ELECTRIFICATION     IN 
ENGLAND* 

The  year  has  been  char- 
acterized by  some  important 
developments  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  railway 
working.  For  the  most  part 
such  enterprises  were  entered 
on  before  the  war  began,  and 
though  on  account  of  scar- 
city of  labor  and  materials 
there  have  been  delays,  most 
of  the  electrification  work  on 
hand  has  been  completed. 
Early  in  the  year  electric 
operation  began  on  the  Man- 
chester to  Bury  section  of  the 
Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway  involving  22  miles  of  track. 
This  is  the  first  example  in  England  of  the  use  of  1,200-volt 
direct  current  with  a  third-rail  conductor.  Another  important 
mnovation  which  was  completed  during  the  year  lies  in  the 
adoption  of  1,500-volt  direct  current  traction  with  overhead 
wire  conductor  for  the  Shildon  to  Newport  line  of  the  North 
Eastern  Railway.  Apart  from  the  Holcombe  Brook  experi- 
mental line,  this  is  the  highest  direct-current  voltage  yet 
employed  for  traction  in  England.  The  line  also  is  the  first 
purely  mineral  railway  to  be  electrified  in  this  country.  It  is 
18  miles  long,  with  50  miles  of  track  including  sidings,  and 
the  locomotives  can  haul  trains  of  1,400  tons.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1915  the  London  &  South  Western  Railway  began 
working  electrically  one  suburban  route,  and  during  the  past 
year  the  whole  of  the  company's  suburban  lines,  comprising 
47  route  miles,  came  under  electric  operation.  A  third  section 
of  the  electrification  of  the  suburban  lines  of  the  London  & 
North  Western  Railway  was  completed,  and  the  only  parts  of 
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the  scheme,  which  extends  to  41  route  miles,  not  yet  worked 
electrically  are  those  between  Willesden  and  Watjford  and  a 
shorter  length  from  Euston  outwards.  Naturally  there  has 
been  little  progress  on  the  European  continent,  although  the 
Italian  Government  has  added  to  the  mileage  of  its  electric 
railways.  The  conversion  to  electric  traction  of  the  sub- 
urban railways  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  is  in  progress,  but  it 
has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  war  conditions.  In  due 
time,  however,  it  will  become  an  installation  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  important  undertakings  of  the  kind 
in  Europe. 


FREIGHT-CAR  SITUATION  IMPROVING 

The  following  statement  was  issued  by  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  of  the  American  Railway  Association  at  Wash- 
ington on  Tuesday: 

"The  freight  congestion  at  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  similar  interior  pofnts,  has  been  greatly  relieved 
in  the  past  week,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  mild 
weather  has  made  it  possible  for  the  roads  to  do  more  nearly 
a  normal  amount  of  work  in  the  yards.  Trunk  line  railroads, 
the  New  York  Central,  Erie,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, are  making  progress  in  sending  west  trains  of 
empty  cars.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Eastern 
lines  to  supply  Chicago  grain  shippers  with  enough  cars  to 
take  care  of  their  pressing  needs,  and  to  supply  daily  as  many 
as  200  cars  for  their  regular  business,  until  more  cars  are 
available.  Preference  will  be  given  at  all  times  to  do- 
mestic grain.  Similar  efforts  are  being  made  to  take  care 
of  the  grain  business  at  Indianapolis  and  other  cities. 

"The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  asked  the  railroads 
of  the  country  to  give  preference  at  all  times  to  shipments  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  for  domestic  consumption. 

"Reports  received  up  to  this  date  show  that  progress  is 
being  made  in  forcing  freight  cars  to  those  sections  where 
car  shortage  is  most  acute.  Railroads  which  have  a  large 
excess  of  equipment  will  be  called  on  for  explanations  as  to 
why  they  have  not  taken  steps  to  reduce  the  number  of  cars 
on  their  lines.  Reports  on  accumulations  of  freight  in  cars 
show  that  in  all  sections  of  the  country  on  Februar}^  17,  the 
latest  date  for  which  data  has  been  received,  168,496  loaded 
cars,  about  6j^2  per  cent,  of  all  the  railroad  freight  cars  in 
the  United  States,  were  being  held  for  various  reasons,  prin- 
cipally because  of  weather  conditions  and  embargoes. 

"Weekly  reports  on  the  accumulations  of  loaded  cars  held 
at  various  points  show  the  following  for  the  last  month : 

January   21    122,221   cars 

February     3    145,667  cars 

February    10    170,016  cars 

February    17    168,496  cars 

"The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  asked  the  railroads 
to  see  to  it  that  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  are  provided  for 
hauling  seeds  for  spring  planting.  Reports  generally  show 
an  improvement  in  the  coal  situation,  as  far  as  affected  by 
the  freight  car  supply." 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  been  holding  daily 
sessions  at  Washington  which  have  been  attended  by  Com- 
missioner McChord  or  Examiner  Dow  of  the  commission 
or  both,  and  representatives  of  shippers  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  have  appeared  before  it  to  outline  the  con- 
ditions affecting  their  industries.  In  each  case  the  com- 
plaints, as  well  as  those  received  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  by  wire  and 
by  mail,  have  been  promptly  investigated  and  action  begun 
to  relieve  the  conditions  wherever  possible.  In  some  cases 
the  shippers  have  asked  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  fur- 
nish cars,  and  in  other  cases  they  have  asked  for  relief  from 
embargoes,  and  in  several  cases  the  embargoes  have  been 
modified  as  the  conditions  have  made  it  possible.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  been  giving  out  statements 
showing  the  number  of  cars  moved.     During  the  48  hours 


ending  at  midnight  Sunday,  860  empty  box  cars  were  moved 
in  full  trains  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  and  the  West.  On 
Friday  (February  23)  the  commission  announced  that  a 
telegram  received  from  P.  E.  Crowley,  vice-president  of  the 
Xew  York  Central,  showed  that  within  the  24  hours  end- 
ing at  midnight  on  February  21  that  company  had  moved 
from  Buffalo  for  the  West  360  empty  box  cars,  and  on  the 
next  day  395.  The  telegram  also  announced  that  it  w-as  pro- 
posed to  use  New  York  Central  box  cars  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion at  Chicago,  giving  preference  to  food  supplies.  Other 
Eastern  roads  have  also  been  delivering  large  numbers  of 
empty  cars  to  their  Western  connections. 

On  Saturday  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  gave  out 
the  following  statement  commending  the  work  of  the  Car 
Service  Commission: 

"The  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  called  to  reports  appearing  in  certain  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  is  failing  in  its  efforts  to  relieve  the 
car  shortage  and  freight  congestion. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  confidence  in 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service.  As  the  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  its  members  are 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public, 
and  much  good  is  resulting  from  the  co-operation  of  the  rail- 
roads in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  present  emergency." 

This  statement  was  called  forth  by  newspaper  reports  at- 
tributing shortage  of  food  to  shortage  of  cars.  This  impres- 
sion was  created  in  part  by  telegrams  sent  by  J.  P.  Griffin, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  to  the  presidents  of  Eastern  rail- 
roads, in  which  Mr.  Griffin  criticized  both  the  Interstate 
Commission  and  the  Car  Service  Commission  because  of  the 
arrangement,  described  in  last  week's  issue,  for  furnishing 
cars  for  grain  and  flour  shipments  from  Minneapolis,  and 
in  which  he  charged  that  the  railroads  were  discriminating 
against  food  products.  Commissioner  McChord  promptl}-  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Griffin's  telegrams,  saying  that  many  of  his 
statements  were  erroneous;  and  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  issued  a  statement  with  reference  to  reports  in  news- 
papers connecting  freight  congestion  and  car  shortgae  with 
the  high  cost  of  food  products,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out 
that  none  of  the  embargoes  which  have  been  placed  apply 
to  food  products  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

"At  no  time  has  there  been  any  shortage  of  cars  for  ship- 
ments of  food  stuffs  generally.  In  no  way  has  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  food  been  affected  by  a  shortage  of  freight 
cars  in  which  to  haul  the  food.  The  Commission  on  Car 
Service  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  co-operating 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been  sitting 
in  Washington  since  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  at  no 
time  has  any  complaint  been  received  which  would  indicate 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of  food  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

"It  has  been  claimed  that  there  was  a  depletion  of  the  nor- 
mal reserve  supply  of  flour,  and  of  grain  for  animal  con- 
sumption, principally  in  New  England.  ...  In  the 
past  week  upwards  of  a  thousand  cars  have  been  sent  to 
Minneapolis  and  other  cities  in  the  Northwest. 

"There  has  not  been  a  shortage  of  flour  and  grain  as  a 
result  of  freight  congestion  and  car  shortage.  There  is 
comparatively  little  wheat  for  domestic  use  awaiting  east- 
bound  shipment  at  Chicago.  There  is  an  accumulation  of 
corn  and  oats,  and  a  very  large  part  of  it  is  for  export.  There 
has  not  been  any  shortage  of  cars  for  shipments  of  dressed 
meats  and  packing  house  products.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
packers  for  the  most  part  own  their  own  cars,  and  control 
their  movement  entirely.  The  movement  of  vegetal^les  has 
not  been  aft'ected  in  any  way  by  car  shortage.  There  has  been 
nothing  before  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  even  men- 
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tioning  a  shortage  of  cars  for  sliipnicnts  of  butter,  eggs,  sugar, 
lard,  onions,  cahhages,  chickens,  coffee,  rice,  prunes,  live 
stock,  oatmeal,  and  the  many  other  food  commodities.  Early 
in  December  there  was  a  shortage  of  cars  for  moving  the 
Maine  potato  crop.  That  emergency  was  taken  care  of 
througli  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  and 
today  potatoes  cost  about  as  mucli  in  Maine  as  they  do  in 
New  York  City, 

"It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  railroads  to  exempt  from 
embargoes  food  products  for  domestic  consumption,  fuel, 
government  shipments,  and  newsprint  paper.  To  make  sure, 
however,  that  no  such  embargoes  are  in  effect  now  or  may 
be  placed  later,  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  today 
telegraphed  the  large  railroads  asking  that  no  embargoes  on 
food  products  be  placed  or  be  permitted. 

"There  has  been  a  shortage  of  coal  cars  on  the  coal  pro- 
ducing roads  east  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  because  the 
coal  cars  had  accumulated  largely  on  Western  lines.  In  the 
same  way  the  box  cars  of  western  roads  accumulated  on 
eastern  lines.  The  principal  duty  that  has  devolved  on  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  has  been  to  adopt  such  emergency 
measures  as  would  effect  a  relocation  of  the  cars,  getting  the 
coal  and  box  cars  home  to  their  owning  roads.  Rules  de- 
signed to  bring  this  about  have  been  put  into  effect. 

"The  freight  congestion  has  been  greatly  relieved  in  the 
past  week,  owing  to  the  mild  weather  that  has  prevailed  gen- 
erally. Empty  cars  are  being  moved  West,  where  they  are 
needed,  and  the  situation  at  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Columbus 
and  other  interior  points  is  showing  much  improvement." 

In  his  telegram  to  the  Commission  Mr.  Griffin  said  that 
he  wired  the  presidents  of  all  Eastern  lines  requesting  that 
an  embargo  order  be  issued  at  once  prohibiting  the  shipment 
over  Eastern  railroads  of  all  commodities  excepting  food 
stuffs,  coal  and  other  things  necessary  to  sustain  human  and 
animal  life,  and  he  requested  the  Commission  to  issue  such 
an  order.  Commissioner  McChord  in  his  reply  denied  that 
the  Minneapolis  arrangement  constituted  a  discrimination 
against  Chicago,  and  stated  that  the  carriers  had  also  agreed 
to  move  empty  cars  westbound  for  Chicago  and  the  North- 
west in  full  trains  so  as  to  protect  other  markets.  He  said 
that  the  arrangement  had  no  reference  to  limiting  Chicago's 
car  supply,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  have  the  effect  of 
substantially  increasing  it.  The  Chicago  shippers  had  been 
invited  to  attend  the  conferences  at  Washington  on  February 
14  and  15,  at  which  the  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Minneapolis  interests,  but  Chicago  was  not  represented  at 
that  meeting. 

J.  S.  Brown,  transportation  manager  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  has  been  in  Washington  in  touch  with  the  Car 
Service  Commission,  and  after  a  conference  with  him  tele- 
grams were  sent  to  all  lines  entering  Chicago  from  the  East 
requesting  them  to  send  cars  to  Chicago  for  grain  and  other 
shipments.  Western  lines  were  also  requested  to  send  to 
Chicago  as  quickly  as  possible  cars  belonging  to  eastern 
roads  for  eastbound  movement.     According  to  a  statement 


i.ssued  by  the  Car  Service  Commission,  the  representatives 
of  the  ('hicago  Board  said  they  had  been  getting  200  cars 
a  day  at  Chicago  for  eastbound  grain,  and  wanted  assurance 
that  they  would  continue  to  get  that  many,  but  that  they  had 
shown  no  emergency,  and  that  much  of  the  grain  Chicago 
desired  to  ship  was  for  export. 

The  (Commission  on  Car  Service  took  action  last  week  to 
endeavor  to  relieve  shortage  of  gas  coal  in  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  Commission  requested 
all  railroads  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  prompt  handling  of  shipments  of  gas  coal  for  use 
by  gas  companies  serving  the  public  and  to  give  such  ship- 
ments preferred  handling  where  necessary,  modifying  any 
embargoes  that  might  be  in  effect  to  permit  them  to  go  for- 
ward. 

The  movement  of  solid  trainloads  of  grain  and  flour  from 
Minneapolis  to  the  eastern  states  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  made  at  the  meeting  in  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  has  continued  under  the  direction  of  P.  H.  Mc- 
Cauley,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  A.  M.  Schoyer,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines.  For  this  movement  eastern  roads  are  furnish- 
ing the  western  roads  an  empty  car  in  exchange  for  each 
loaded  car  furnished  by  the  western  lines. 

Among  the  shippers  that  have  appeared  before  the  Car 
Service  Commission  in  the  past  week  have  been  representa- 
tives of  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  of  paper  mills  in  the 
Northwest,  Indiana  limestone  interests,  cement  interests  and 
of  the  condensed  milk  industry.  The  condensed  milk  people 
asked  relief  against  embargoes,  and  the  Car  Service  Commis- 
sion decided  to  issue  a  circular  asking  that  cans  intended  for 
condensed  milk  and  waybilled  as  such  be  exempt  from  the 
embargoes. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  received  complaints 
from  the  New  York  Paper  and  Pulp  Traffic  Association  that 
paper  manufacturers  in  New  York  state  were  unable  to 
operate  on  account  of  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  coal  and 
pulp  wood.  Mr.  Crowley,  of  the  New  York  Central,  advised 
the  Commission  that  there  had  been  a  shortage  of  coal  in 
northern  New  York  due  to  serious  weather  conditions,  but 
that  the  situation  has  been  relieved  and  that  the  paper  com- 
panies now  have  an  ample  supply  of  coal.  Mr.  Crowley  also 
advised  that  shipments  of  coal  were  being  delivered  to  the 
Boston  &  Maine  consigned  to  points  in  Maine  to  relieve  the 
situation  in  that  state. 

Representatives  of  the  Indiana  Public  Service  Commission 
and  of  Indianapolis  grain  shippers  appeared  before  the  Car 
Service  Commission  on  Monday;  and  on  Tuesday  repre- 
sentatives of  shippers  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
held  a  conference  with  the  Commission.  Another  conference 
was  held  with  shippers  of  fertilizers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Tuesday  gave 
out  the  following  statement  received  from  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  showing  the  condition  of  yards  in  the  New  York 
terminal  district  on  the  preceding  day: 
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Some  of  the  Conditions  Which  the  Railroads  Face 


The  Pennsylvania  With  the  Freight  Rates  of  Government- 
Owned  European  Roads  Could  Pay  40  Per  Cent  Dividends 

By    A.    J.    County 

V^ice-President  in  Charge  of  Accounting,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


GOOD  citizenship  is  beginning  to  display  a  healthy  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  common  carriers.  We  are 
no  longer  asked  what  laws  will  curb  the  railroads, 
but  what  is  their  condition  and  how  they  can  be  helped. 
We  are  asked  what  result  is  the  country  getting  for  the 
heavy  expenditures  incurred  for  public  regulation?  We 
are  asked  why  the  railroads  are  constructing  so  little  new 
mileage ;  why  there  is  a  scarcity  of  cars ;  why  there  is  con- 
gestion of  freight;  why  there  is  lack  of  facilities? 

In  short,  are  the  railroads  in  a  state  of  preparedness  and 
is  their  credit  sound? 

My  answer  to  this  latter  question  is:  "No;  because  of 
three  barriers  which  I  will  consider  later." 

Citizens  recognize  that  the  railroads  are  owned  by  the 
people  and  their  institutions;  that  they  are  about  the  heaviest 
taxpayers  and  largest  consumers  of  all  kinds  of  material; 
that  they  are  the  largest  employers  of  labor;  that  they  pay 
the  highest  wages  of  any  great  national  systems  in  the  world, 
and  that  they  have  the  lowest  freight  rates;  that  they  perform 
the  most  economical  public  service  with  the  lowest  capital- 
ization per  mile  of  the  railroads  of  any  country  on  earth. 

Would  Government  Ow^nership  Pay? 

Citizens  appreciate  that  were  the  freight  rates  of  this 
country  on  a.  parity  with  those  charged  on  the  most  success- 
ful national  systems  in  Europe,  and  were  the  same  wages 
paid  to  railroad  employees  here  as  are  paid  on  any  govern- 
ment or  privately  owned  railroads  elsewhere,  our  railroads 
could  afford  to  carry  passengers  for  nothing,  could  pay  much 
larger  dividends  and  taxes,  and  would  still  be  in  a  very  much 
stronger  financial  condition  in  every  respect. 

Give  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  average  freight  rates 
charged  by  the  government-owned  German  and  French  lines, 
and  this  company  could  pay  American  wages  to  its  employees, 
war  prices  for  all  its  materials,  and  40  per  cent  a  year  divi- 
dends to  its  stockholders! 

That  is  government  ownership  worked  out  in  practice. 
Does  good  citizenship  demand  it  in  this  country? 

Good  citizenship  demands  that  the  railroads  be  kept  in 
tht  strongest  possible  condition  to  serve  the  country  in  war 
or  peace.  It  recognizes  that  their  trained  organization  is  the 
first  available  arm  of  the  country  in  any  national  emergency 
or  peril,  and  that  the  railroads  are  at  the  immediate  call  of 
the  nation. 

Were  that  call  made  today,  it  would  be  found  that  rail- 
roads are,  "First  in  the  thoughts  of  their  countrymen!" 
Three  Barriers  to  Railroad  Preparedness 

But  are  our  railroads  today  in  an  effective  condition  to 
serve  the  country  and  its  industries  in  peace  or  war,  and 
is  their  credit  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  them  in  that  con- 
dition ? 

They  have,  in  my  judgment,  three  barriers  to  cross  that 
will  require  the  most  impartial  statesmanship  and  the  best 
administrative  experience. 

First,  they  must  get  larger  earnings,  and  thus  place  their 
credit  on  a  sound  basis  to  meet  the  increasing  costs  of  mate- 
rials, wages  and  taxes,  and  especially  to  attract  the  new 
capital  needed  to  expand  their  facilities  and  equipment. 

Second,  they  must  find  a  means  whereby  neither  the  com- 

*An  address  delivered  February  8,  1917,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Camden,   N.  J.,  board  of  trade  to   Mr.   Wilbur  F.   Rose. 


panics  nor  their  employees  can  stop  the  transportation  service 
of  the  country,  and  whereby  all  differences  as  to  wages  and 
working  conditions  can  be  settled  without  bringing  suffering 
and  loss  to  the  general  body  of  citizens  and  to  the  business 
of  the  nation. 

Third,  means  must  be  found  to  remove  the  obstacle  of 
confusing  and  conflicting  laws  and  regulations  of  the  various ' 
states  and  the  Federal  government.  This  must  be  brought 
about  either  by  co-operation  between  the  states,  or  through 
some  other  method  by  which  wasteful  laws  and  limitations 
on  interstate  traffic,  and  on  the  earnings  and  credit  of  inter- 
state carriers,  may  be  removed;  or  by  which  the  national 
government  may  be  brought  in  to  relieve  the  railroads  from 
their  embarrassment  and  uncertainty. 

As  to  the  first  obstacle  affecting  railroad  earnings  and 
credit,  the  results  for  1916  no  doubt  appear  moderately  grati- 
fying because  equipment,  tracks  and  facilities  were  fully 
occupied.  Net  earnings  last  year,  it  must  be  conceded,  made 
a  favorable  comparison  with  those  of  1914  and  other  years  of 
depression.  The  advance  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  1916  shows  the  railroads  had  net  operating 
income  of  over  a  billion  dollars.  Quickly  flashed  over  the 
country,  the  mere  recital  of  these  figures  created  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  railroads  were  rolling  in  wealth.  Since 
then,  however,  the  returns  from  the  industrial  companies, 
with  the  increased  wages  and  the  far  higher  dividends  they 
have  paid,  have  showed  how  very  modest  was  the  share  of 
the  railroads  in  the  general  prosperity.  In  the  matter  of 
profits  they  have  been  the  merest  of  amateurs  during  this  war 
boom! 

The  railroads  are  gratified  by  the  business  activity  of  the 
country,  but  desire  to  share  to  some  reasonable  extent  in  the 
profits  of  the  industries  which  they  are  helping  to  create. 
That  is  a  fair  proposition. 

With  regard  to  railroad  statistics,  a  friend  of  mine  warned 
me  always  to  heed  the  injunction  that  is  found  on  passenger 
ticket  coupons — "void  if  detached."  Applied  to  the  billion 
dollars  alleged  to  be  "net  income,"  we  find  it  was  really 
not  profit  at  all,  and,  therefore,  when  detached  from  the 
question  of  what  return  it  represented  on  the  money  invested 
in  the  railroads  and  equipment,  that  billion  of  dollars  con- 
veyed no  meaning.  Yet  the  same  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  showed  how  small  the  return  repre- 
sented by  that  billion  dollars  really  was  on  the  actual  invest- 
ment in  the  railroad  properties,  but  the  fact  did  not  strike 
the  imagination  of  the  public  at  all. 

These  magnificent  billion-dollar  earnings  yielded  just  six 
and  three-tenths  per  cent  on  the  property  investment  in  rail- 
roads and  equipment  in  the  most  active  year  in  the  history 
of  American  railroading. 

Watered  stock  could  not  enter  into  this  question  at  all, 
because  this  return  is  not  on  the  capitalization,  but  on  the 
money  actually  put  into  the  property. 

With  earnings  such  as  these,  in  the  greatest  year  of  activ- 
ity, I  ask  you  to  judge  whether  the  railroad  outlook  is  sound 
when  you  consider  that  this  represents  the  full  return  from 
the  output  of  the  railroads  in  their  most  useful  period,  earned 
after  the  most  continuous  and  concerted  effort  to  enforce 
economies  and  increase  efficiency.  We  made  record  car- 
loading  and  record  train-loads;  we  have  put  into  use  larger 
locomotives  equipped  with  superheaters;  we  have  rebuilt  and 
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enlarged  important  terminals;  we  have  reduced  grades;  we 
have  eliminated  curvature.  And  to  what  purpose?  To  earn 
the  maximum  of  six  and  three-tenths  i)er  cent! 

This  might  be  good  enough  for  periods  of  depression,  but 
surely  not  for  a  period  of  unparalleled  prosperity  and  record 
business  activity. 

I'ntil  this  situation  is  remedied  and  the  railroads  produce 
ii  materially  increased  return,  it  will  be  impossil)lc  to  place 
tliem  in  condition  to  do  their  full  duty  by  the  public  and  the 
country.  The  railroads  of  this  country  have  neither  the 
prolits  nor  the  credit  to  keep  up  with,  much  less  in  advance 
of,  the  commercial  requirements  of  the  nation. 

Vou  ask  what  is  the  cause  for  this  condition  and  how  can 
it  be  remedied?  The  same  illuminating  report  of  the  com- 
mission, I  think,  gives  the  best  answer.  The  average  freight 
revenue  per  ton  mile  declined  from  nine  mills  in  1891  to 
seven  and  three-tenths  mills  in  1915,  or  about  19  per  cent. 
In  the  same  period,  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  in  prop- 
erty, materials  and  labor  has  greatly  lessened.  Taxes  and 
regulatory  laws  have  increased  expenses  tremendously,  taxes 
alone  having  risen  from  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars  in 
1891  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  in 
1915,  an  increase  of  321  per  cent  and  the  taxes  for  1917 
compared  with  1916  will  show  a  further  increase.  Mean- 
while, the  standards  of  railroad  wages,  material  costs,  equip- 
ment and  stations  are  very  much  higher. 

This  proposition  of  transporting  a  ton  of  freight  more 
than  five  miles — involving  a  service  which  includes  the  use 
of  tracks  and  costly  terminals — in  order  to  earn  a  profit  of 
one  cent,  constitutes  a  situation  that  must  be  remedied  if  the 
true  interests  of  commerce  in  this  country  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Fruits  of  Ruinous  Competition 

No  spirit  of  philanthropy  caused  this  downward  tendency 
in  freight  rates,  but  it  resulted  from  efforts  to  develop  addi- 
tional industries  and  markets,  and  from  many  years  of  unre- 
stricted and  ruinous  railroad  competition.  Our  federal  and 
state  rate-making  bodies  have  never  fully  realized  the  rea- 
sons for  these  low  rates,  nor  have  they  approved  of  increases 
in  rates  sufficient  to  support  the  higher  living  costs  of  the 
railroads. 

The  railroads,  under  public  regulation,  have  been  removed 
from  the  usual  market  conditions  of  the  manufacturer,  who 
fixes  his  prices  and  output  on  the  basis  of  his  costs  and  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  adjusts  his  operations  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  railroads  must  pay  these  prevailing  prices,  but  instead 
of  being  able  to  increase  freight  rates  in  such  periods  of 
prosperity,  when  the  industries  of  the  country  can  afford  to 
meet  them,  the  railroads  must  wait  until  their  situation  is  so 
weak  that  the  right  to  increase  their  charges  cannot  be 
denied. 

Then,  unfortunately,  the  industries,  themselves,  are  in  ho 
condition  to  pay  such  increased  rates  cheerfully. 

The  great  lack  of  our  present  system  of  public  regulation 
by  the  state  and  federal  governments  is  that  there  is  no 
single  responsible  body  to  remedy  this  situation  by  prompt 
constructive  action. 

Such  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  regulation  by  forty-eight 
diversified  sets  of  laws  and  masters. 

Prevention  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  second  problem  concerning  the  railroads  is  the  re- 
curring controversies  with  their  employees.  This  feature  is 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  the  railroad 
field.  How  can  the  great  gulf  between  railroad  employees  and 
their  employers  be  bridged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country  ? 
Little  is  heard  nowadays  about  the  great  railroad  strike  that 
threatened  a  few  months  ago,  but  the  menace  has  never-  been 
adequately  provided  against. 


Ihe  question  of  the  proper  settlement  of  differences  be- 
tween railroads  and  their  employees  regarding  wages  and 
working  hours  and  conditions  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
vitally  important  matters  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
(  ongress. 

The  relations  of  one  and  one-quarter  million  employees  to 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  the  regulation  of  wages  with 
fairness  to  all  grades  of  the  service,  without  paralyzing  the 
industry  of  the  country  and  inflicting  want  and  suffering, 
t'spccially  on  the  families  of  the  working  people,  as  well  as 
upon  all  business  enterprises,  will  require  courageous  states- 
manship. 

The  efforts  of  the  President  to  have  laws  enacted  which 
will  prevent  future  strikes  or  lockouts  until  all  differences 
between  the  railroads  and  their  employees  are  first  laid  before 
the  public  for  review  and  arbitration  are  worthy  of  universal 
and  earnest  support. 

As  the  laws,  federal  and  state,  as  well  as  the  public  wel- 
fare, require  the  railroad  companies  to  render  a  continuous 
transportation  service,  it  should  be  equally  obligatory  upon 
everyone  concerned  to  refrain  from  disruption  of  that  service. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, already  overburdened  with  the  regulation  of  rates  and 
tariffs,  safety  appliance  laws,  hours  of  service  laws,  railroad 
valuation,  uniform  accounting,  car  distribution,  and  other 
features,  cannot  undertake  the  further  responsibility  of  rail- 
road wage  regulation  and  the  adjustment  of  differences  in 
working  conditions,  but  it  .should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  recog- 
nize the  status  of  these  matters  when  they  affect  the  question 
of  railroad  rates  and  credit. 

In  my  judgment  the  railroad  situation  will  never  be  satis- 
factorily settled  unless  railroad  employees  and  railroad  man- 
agers get  together  and  loyally  support  each  other.  Until 
that  is  done  the  disadvantage  of  a  divided  house  will  keep 
the  railroads  a  favorite  political  football. 

Conflicting  Regulation 

The  third  obstacle  confronting  the  railroads  is  the  numer- 
ous conflicting  and  inconsistent  state  laws  and  regulations, 
and  the  clash  of  these  with  federal  authority.  This  condition 
affects  the  carriers  from  the  time  of  their  incorporation,  and 
subjects  practically  every  element  in  the  transportation  serv- 
ice, from  such  matters  as  the  weight  of  locomotive  bells  and 
the  use  or  the  nonuse  of  cuspidors,  screens,  etc.,  to  the  most 
minute  and  unrelated  administrative  requirements. 

Many  of  these  astonishing  inconsistencies  are  such  as 
would  cause  a  pessimist  to  smile,  as  long  as  he  does  not  have 
to  pay  the  bill.  There  is  no  humor,  however,  in  the  serious 
question  of  48  regulators  of  railway  rates,  when  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  traffic  is  state  traffic. 

I  do  not  believe  the  present  efficient  and  able  management 
of  the  railroads  is  on  trial,  but  I  am  most  deeply  convinced 
that  what  is  on  trial  is  the  present  regulatory  system,  which 
tends  to  waste  and  inefficiency.  This  is  the  thing  that  is 
disparaging  the  whole  system  of  public  regulation  of  rail- 
roads. 

These  divergent  laws  and  policies  of  the  various  states 
must  be  enforced  by  the  state  commissions.  It  is  the  system 
and  not  the  state  commissioners  which  must  be  blamed  for  the 
gradually  increasing  cost  of  operating  railroad  systems,  with 
no  one  responsible  for  the  net  results. 

These  laws  must  be  harmonized  so  that  railroad  develop- 
ment will  be  pressed  forward.  Therefore,  one  of  the  first 
remedies  the  railroads  feel  should  be  applied  to  cure  their 
present  unsettled  condition  is  to  place  the  entire  system  of 
regulation  of  the  interstate  carriers  under  one  federal  body 
controlling  all  rates  affecting  interstate  transportation  and 
commerce. 

Such  a  federal  body  should  be  aided  and  supplemented  by 
regional  or  district  commissions  so  that  the  needs  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  will  be  properly  considered. 
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The  central  body  should  have  power  to  prescribe  minimum 
as  well  as  maximum  rates.  Rate  suspensions,  in  the  interest 
of  business  and  railroads,  should  not  exceed  sixty  days,  so 
that  uncertainties  of  industries  and  carriers  concerning  rates 
may  be  of  the  shortest  duration. 

This  body  must  be  empowered  by  law  to  see  either  that 
the  railroads  have  a  free  hand  to  make  rates  in  accordance 
with  commercial  conditions,  or,  if  the  commission  is  to  make 
the  rates,  that  they  are  sufficient  to  produce  an  adequate  re- 
turn, not  only  on  the  enormous  capital  already  invested  in 
the  railroads  and  equipment,  but  to  give  a  basis  for  raising 
new  capital  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  taking  care  of 
increasing  needs. 

The  railroad  program  also  recognizes  that  there  must  be 
federal  supervision  over  the  issuance  of  railroad  securities 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  diversified  state  regulation. 
There  should  be  uniform  laws  as  to  the  promotion,  construc- 
tion, financing,  leasing  and  merger  of  railroads  so  that  the 
larger  interstate  carriers  can  fully  develop  the  territory 
through  which  they  run.  The  day  of  building  small  branch 
lines  by  independent  companies  is  over,  because  it  is  rarely 
that  the  smaller  lines  can  be  self-supporting. 

Such  smaller  lines  must  be  linked  with  adjoining  inter- 
state systems.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  many  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  today  have  not  the  legal 
power  to  build  the  branches  which  are  so  urgently  needed. 
The  existing  companies  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  form  new 
companies  for  that  special  purpose,  and  this  involves  need- 
less waste  in  organization  and  administrative  efficiency. 

It  is  also  equally  difficult  to  appreciate  that  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  permit  a  railroad  to  take  a  width  of  one  hundred 
feet  for  the  running  tracks  of  its  line,  but  that  when  we  reach 
the  border  of  Pennsylvania,  a  narrower  width  is  specified. 
In  many  other  respects,  also,  the  methods  of  company  forma- 
tion, financing,  leasing,  etc.,  are  radically  different  in  these 
two  adjoining  states  through  which  so  many  important  lines 
of  interstate  railroads  pass. 

I  could  enlarge  upon  this  by  pointing  out  the  differences 
as  to  extra  crew  laws,  limitations  on  financing,  etc.  I  think, 
however,  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  difficul- 
ties attending  our  efforts  to  secure  a  more  responsible  source 
of  public  regulation,  because  of  diverse  state  policies,  are 
very  serious. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  a  state's  decision  on  rates 
affects  the  destinies  of  other  states — for  after  all  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  total  traffic  is  not  state  but  interstate — I  think  the 
conclusion  is  logical  and  inevitable  that  the  situation  must 
be  taken  in  hand  by  a  national  body,  acting  for  all  the 
states. 

National  Charters  Needed  for  Our  Interstate 
Carriers 

The  reasons  which  I  have  set  forth  tell  why  the  manage- 
ments of  so  many  railroads  believe  that  a  real  cure  for  the 
present  irresponsible  and  wasteful  system  of  railroad  regula- 
tion and  control  cannot  be  effected  except  by  federal  charters 
for  all  interstate  carriers.  This  proposed  change  is  now  on 
the  program  for  discussion  before  the  Newlands  committee 
of  Congress. 

There  would  still  be  left  a  wide  field  of  public  service  for 
the  states  to  regulate,  such  as  the  hundreds  of  public  utilities 
exercising  purely  state  functions,  and  the  police  and  health 
matters  affecting  railroads,  etc.  These  would  give  the  state 
commissions  enough  not  merely  to  justify  their  existence,  but 
to  place  them  among  the  most  useful  bodies  in  their  respective 
commonwealths. 

These  questions  affecting  the  railroads  will  come  before 
the  congressional  committee  of  inquiry,  which  was  appointed 
as  a  result  of  the  President's  recommendation,  and  we  ask 
the  full  support  of  the  country  for  that  inquiry. 

Wages  and  rates  must,  I  believe,  force  themselves  upon 


the  country  for  solution  before  that  Congressional  inquiry  is 
able  to  complete  its  task. 

Railroads  Suffering  from  Growing  Pains,  Not  Decline 

However,  in  spite  of  all  I  have  said,  take  no  gloomy  view 
of  the  railroads.  They  are  suffering  from  growing  pains  and 
not  from  decline.  They  want  to  furnish  adequate  transpor- 
tation and  will  respond  to  the  proper  prescription. 

No  measures  short  of  concentrated  federal  regulation  will 
afford  a  permanent  solution  that  will  sustain  the  credit  of 
the  railroads,  and  thus  enable  them  satisfactorily  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  public  service.  Such  a  system  of  national 
regulation,  properly  worked  out,  will  permit  the  railroads 
continuously  to  attract  the  additional  capital  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  new  mileage,  the  new  equipment  and  the 
large  terminals  now  so  urgently  needed.  It  will  also  make 
it  possible  for  the  railroads  once  more  to  lead  the  country  in 
the  path  of  prosperity,  and  to  maintain  their  position  as  re- 
liable investments  for  the  savings  of  our  citizens  and  insti- 
tutions. 


SLAG  AS  A  CONCRETE  AGGREGATE* 

By  Sanford  E.  Thompson. 

Consulting  Engineer,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  relatively  high  strength  of  slag  concrete  is  well  kno\vn, 
but  few  tests  have  been  made  to  compare  the  relative  value  of 
different  slags  and  to  study  comprehensively  the  various 
qualities. 

The  problems  requiring  research  included:  (a)  the  use 
of  slag  for  plain  and  for  reinforced  concrete:  (b)  the  rela- 
t-ve  value  of  slag  vs.  gravel  for  building  construction;  (c) 
the  relative  characteristics  of  slag  made  from  different  pro- 
cesses; (d)  the  relative  value  of  the  same  slag  under  differ- 
ent conditions  of  age,  size  and  porosity;  (e)  the  strength  of 
slag  concrete  with  the  permissible  proportions  and  stresses  to 
adopt,  and   (f)  the  durability  of  slag  concrete. 

To  treat  these  various  questions  properly,  several  series 
of  tests  were  undertaken. 

Summary 

The  results  of  the  tests  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  strength  of  concrete  made  with  slag,  such  as  is 
obtainable  commercially  in  eastern  and  northern  Ohio,  was 
on  the  average  about  50  per  cent  higher  at  the  age  of  28 
days  than  gravel  concrete  made  with  first-class  materials. 

(2)  Using  the  same  proportions  by  volume  as  for  gravel 
concrete,  about  15  per  cent  more  cement  on  the  average  was 
required  per  cubic  yard  for  slag  concrete  than  for  gravel  con- 
crete of  the  same  proportions.  (3)  No  authentic  cases  of 
deterioration  of  slag  concrete  made  with  Portland  cement  or 
of  rusting  of  steel  embedded  in  such  concrete  have  been  dis- 
covered. (4)  Porous  slag  produced  a  concrete  of  substan- 
tially the  same  strength  at  28  days  as  dense  slag.  At  later 
ages,  the  dense  slag  is  probably  stronger.  (5)  Slag  made 
by  different  processes  and  under  different  conditions  showed 
no  marked  difference  in  strength  and  other  characteristics. 
(6)  An  extremely  hard,  dense,  acid  slag  did  not  produce  a 
concrete  of  greater  strength  than  porous,  basic  slag  on  a  28- 
day  test.  (7)  The  weight  of  the  slag  concrete  tested  aver- 
aged about  6  per  cent  lighter  than  an  average  gravel  con- 
crete. On  the  other  hand,  very  dense  acid  slag  concrete  was 
heavier  than  gravel  concrete.  (8)  Granulated  slag  pro- 
duced a  mortar  of  inferior  tensile  strength  on  short  time 
tests.  (9)  Crushed  slag  screenings  produced  a  mortar 
appreciably  higher  in  strength  than  standard  sand  mortar. 

No  tests  of  water  tightness  of  slag  concrete  have  been  made 

*  Abstracted  from  a  paper  presented  before  the  American  Concrete 
Institute  Convention  at  Chicago  February  8,  1917.  It  represents  a  por- 
tion of  a  report  made  for  Stone  &•  Webster  Engineering  Corporation, 
New  York. 
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in  this  serifs,  nor  dI  tlic  prDtctiioii  ot  iiii-Uil.  Tests  by  other 
autliDritifs  and  examinations  of  structures  of  shig  concrete 
and  tests  made  with  concrete  of  other  a^grejjates  show  that 
when  properly  hiid  the  steel  is  protected  from  rust,  although 
the  aggregate  is  porous. 

Tests  thus  far  niaile  of  the  permeability  of  slag  concrete 
are  insufficient  to  determine  its  availalnlity  for  thin  water- 
tight work,  such  as  tanks.  The  weathering  qualities  of  slag 
concrete  are  indicated  as  satisfactory  by  an  examination  of 
structures  which  have  been  built  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
further  e.xix'rimental  investigations  along  these  lines  with  dif- 
ferent types  of  slag  are  needed  before  the  conclusions  as  to  its 
use  can  be  considered  linal. 

Specifications  for  Use  of  Si-ag  for  Concrete 

The  tests  have  not  been  extended  over  a  long  enough  per- 
iod to  warrant  a  linal  recommendation  for  specifications.  It 
appears  from  the  results  thus  far  obtained  that  for  practical 
construction:  Slag  must  be  air-cooled,  crushed,  screened 
from  dust  and  free  from  foreign  material.  The  weight  of 
screened  slag  when  shaken  to  refusal  should  not  be  less  than 
65  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  slag,  ex- 
ceptional care  must  be  used  in  proportioning,  mixing  and 
placing,  especially  where  concrete  is  chuted,  to  insure  a  uni- 
form dense  mix. 

The  normal  composition  of  commercial  slags  is  given  in 
one  of  the  following  paragraphs  and  it  is  suggested  for  the 
present  that  slags  not  falling  within  the  limits  there  given  be 
rejected.  Commercial  practice  requires  that  slags  which  are 
low  in  magnesia  (say  1  to  2  per  cent)  be  seasoned  in  banks 
for  at  least  six  months.  Slags  of  higher  magnesian  content 
(say  5  to  6  per  cent)  appear  to  require  a  much  shorter  period 
of  seasoning. 

Strength  of  Slag  and  Gravel  Concrete 

A  series  oT  comparative  tests  was  made  of  slag  gravel  con- 
cretes, using  the  same  sand  in  each  for  the  fine  aggregates. 
The  slags  were  commercial  acid  and  basic  slags,  green  basic 
slag  and  specially  picked  dense  and  porous  slags. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  results  are  given 
below : 

The  slag  concrete  averages  56  per  cent  stronger  than  the 
gravel  concrete  made  with  the  same  sand.  Because  of  more 
voids  than  in  gravel  a  larger  amount  of  cement  is  contained 
in  a  cubic  yard  of  slag  concrete  than  in  gravel  concrete  of 
the  same  proportions  by  volume.  This  amounts  to  about  15 
per  cent,  a  greater  difference  than  between  broken  stone  con- 
crete and  gravel  concrete,  which  ordinarily  is  not  over  five 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  strength  of  similar  concrete 
varies  with  the  percentage  of  cement,  the  net  increase  in'  the 
strength  of  the  slag  over  the  gravel  concrete  is  almost  36 
per  cent. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  strength  of  the  concrete  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  whether  or  not  the  slag  was  porous  or 
dense.  This  evidently  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  solid  part 
of  the  porous  slag  is  very  strong  and  that  the  pores  are  en- 
closed by  the  mortar.  Inspection  of  the  crushed  specimens 
where  breaks  occurred  through  the  pieces  showed  a  very  strong 
bond  between  the  mortar  and  the  pieces  of  slag.  While  this 
probably  was  due  in  part  to  the  rough  nature  of  the  surface 
of  the  slag,  it  was  evident  from  inspection  that  something  of 
a  chemical  action  had  taken  place  between  the  slag  and  the 
mortar. 

While  these  tests  have  not  yet  been  carried  further  than  the 
28-day  period,  experiments  by  other  authorities  indicate  in 
general  a  normal  growth  in  strength  of  slag  concrete.  An 
exception  to  this  is  where  the  slag  is  of  extremely  light  weight, 
say,  50  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  in  which  case,  because  of  the  low 
strength  of  this  aggregate,  the  strength  of  the  concrete  on 
long-time  tests  does  not  appreciably  exceed  the  strength  of  28 
days. 


SntESSES  AND  Proportions 

Tlif  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Con- 
crete hased  the  allcjwable  working  strength  on  the  strength  of 
(oncn-te  (ylinders  2<S  days  old.  If  the  Joint  Committee  rec- 
ommendations are  folhnved,  therefore,  it  would  be  permiss- 
siljle  to  use  50  per  cent  higher  stresses  with  the  slag  concrete 
than  witli  gravel  concrete,  or  conversely,  to  use  lean  enough 
proportions  in  similar  ratio.  While  so  large- a  stress  is  not 
\et  warranted  without  still  more  extended  tests,  especially 
as  a  single  scries  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  definite  ratios, 
the  results  indicate  that  where  slag  is  accepted  for  use,  it 
is  permissible  to  use  at  least  15  per  cent  higher  stresses  in 
the  concrete  than  are  normally  adopted,  or  15  per  cent  less 
cement  with  the  same  stresses.  No  tests  of  elasticity  were 
made  in  the  present  series.  A  few  tests  made  several  years 
ago  at  the  Watertown  arsenal  show  about  the  same  modulus 
of  elasticity  for  slag  concrete  as  for  stone  concrete  of  the 
same  compressive  strength,  and  this  relation  may  be  assumed 
until  tests  determine  this  point. 

Other  Characteristics 

The  chief  objection  to  slag  as  a  concrete  aggregate  has 
been  based  on  the  possibility  of  disintegration  at  some  future 
time.  To  investigate  this  point,  chemical  and  physical  tests 
were  made  and  several  cities  were  visited  where  slag  con- 
crete had  been  used  for  a  number  of  years.  As  a  result  of 
a  careful  examination  of  various  structures  made  with  slag 
and  interviews  with  users  of  slag  concrete,  no  evidence  was 
found  of  disintegration  where  Portland  cement  was  used.  In 
certain  cases  with  puzzolan,  or  slag  cement,  the  concrete  is  not 
in  first-class  condition,  but  this  is  to  be  expected  with  any 
puzzolan  cement  concrete  laid  in  air. 

No  tests  have  been  made  in  this  investigation  of  the  pro- 
tection of  metal.  Tests  in  other  laboratories,  however,  have 
shown  satisfactory  results,  and  the  fact  that  tests  of  cinder 
concrete  show  that  it  will  protect  metal  when  properly  mixed 
and  laid  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  slag  concrete  can  also  be 
depended  upon  when  handled  with  proper  workmanship.  The 
appearance  of  broken  sections  of  slag  concrete  is  very  dense. 

No  definite  tests  are  available  on  the  watertightness  of  slag 
concrete.  As  stated  above,  slag  concrete  can  be  accepted 
as  protecting  metal  from  moisture,  and  therefore  can  be  con- 
sidered as  resisting  the  penetration  of  water.  Further  tests 
should  be  made  before  it  is  adopted  as  material  for  tanks  or 
other  thin  structures  which  must  be  watertight. 

The  chemical  composition  of  slag  produced  by  different 
furnaces  varies.  The  material  which  is  designated  as  mag- 
nesian slag  is  apt  to  run  about  4  to  6  per  cent  magnesia. 
The  limestone  slag  will  run  about  1  to  2  per  cent  magnesia. 
The  compositions  of  slag  are  ordinarily  included  within  the 
following  limits : 

Silica 32  to  36      per  cent 

Alnmina    and    iron '.  11  to  15      per  cent 

Lime     40  to  48      per  cent 

Magn.'-sia  1  to  7   per  cent 

Sulphur  1.0  to  1.7  per  cent 

Slag  concrete  does  not  flow  to  place  as  readily  as  gravel 
or  even  broken  stone  concrete,  and  cannot  be  used  with  so 
large  an  excess  of  water,  nor  does  it  flow  down  so  flat  a 
slope.  These  points,  however,  by  no  means  prevent  its  satis- 
factory use  in  construction.  The  very  fact  that  it  requires 
extra  care  and  will  not  flow  readily  tends  to  prevent  the 
making  of  very  weak  concrete  such  as  is  so  frequently  found 
with  first-class  aggregates  which  have  been  made  with  an 
excess  of  water. 

Further  information  is  desirable  on  long  time  tests  of  slag 
concrete  exposed  to  air  and  to  moisture  to  compare  the  rela- 
tive value  of  porous  and  dense  slag  as  an  aggregate.  Certain 
of  these  specimens  should  be  ground  so  as  to  expose  the  aggre- 
gates to  the  weather.  Permeability  tests,  tests  of  modulus  of 
elasticity,  and  tests  of  expansion  from  changes  in  temperature 
and  moisture  also  should  be  made. 


Water  Conditions  in  the  Locomotive  Boiler 


The  Boiler  Itself  a  Laboratory  Where  Chemical  Reactions 
Change  the  Character   of  the   Feed    Water   Impurities 

By  George  L,  Fowler 


IN  a  recent  study  of  boiler  feed  waters  on  a  railroad 
afflicted  with  a  variety  of  troubles,  certain  facts  and  con- 
ditions were  brought  to  light  that  were  new  to  those  con- 
ducting the  investigation,  and  they  may  prove  of  interest  to 
others  who  find  themselves  in  the  same  situation. 

In  dealing  with  this  investigation,  the  general  principles 
involved  will  alone  be  discussed,  as  a  discussion  of  the 
remedies  applied  would  be  misleading.  This  will  readily 
be  understood  as  the  development  of  the  subject  proceeds. 
Furthermore  the  several  varieties  of  water  and  the  methods 
of  handling  them  will  be  described  separately,  as  if  they  were 
different  problems  and  had  been  worked  out  independently, 
although  the  investigations  were  carried  on  simultaneously, 
and  the  data  secured  at  one  point  often  threw  light  on  the 
situation  and  suggested  the  treatment  at  another  point. 

The  one  broad  and  surprising  development  all  along  the 
line  was  the  impossibility  of  placing  full  dependence,  and 
sometimes  of  placing  any  dependence  whatever,  on  the  anal- 
yses of  the  raw  water  as  drawn  from  the  wayside  tanks. 

The  waters  encountered  were  scaling,  corrosive,  foaming 
and  muddy,  with  a  tendency  to  corrode  in  every  case  except 
the  foaming. 

In  one  case,  where  a  well  water  had  been  used,  and  a  treat- 
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Scale  Formation  and  Pitting  Around  Crown  Stays 

ing  plant  established,  so  much  trouble  had  been  experienced 
from  foaming  that  the  treating  plant  had  been  closed  and  the 
water  abandoned.  This  was  due  to  the  amount  of  soda  that 
it  had  been  necessary  to  add  in  order  to  free  the  water  from 
the  sulphite  scales.  The  raw  water  carried  so  much  of  the 
sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  that  the  soda  added  to 
precipitate  them  raised  the  alkalinity  to  a  point  where  the 
water  was  too  light  for  use. 

With  the  abandonment  of  this  well,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
somewhat  muddy  river,  the  water  from  which  was  used  over 
an  entire  division.  Its  analysis  showed  little  variation,  from 
point  to  point,  the  average  being  about  as  follows: 

Grains 
per  gallon 

Calcium  carbonate   2.42 

Calcium    sulphate    1.53 

Magnesium    carbonate    74 

Magnesium  sulphate 88 

Sodium   sulphate    IS 

Sodium    nitrate    07 

Sodium   chloride    2.29 

Silica    66 

Alumina  and  iron  oxides 15 

Organic    matter    36 

Volatile  matter 44 

Total    9.69 

From  an  inspection  of  the  analysis  this  water  would  not  be 
considered  bad  except  for  the  scale-forming  ingredients,  which 


were  not  excessive,  and  the  organic  matter,  which  might 
decompose  and  form  an  acid  reaction.  It  did  not  cause  much 
trouble  from  scale.  The  sheets  could  be  kept  comparatively 
clean,  except  for  clusters  of  scale  that  formed  to  a  consider- 
able thickness  about  the  crown  sheet  staybolts.  The  extent 
of  these  formations  is  indicated  in  the  sketch. 

The  scale  formed  in  this  district  was  of  medium  hardness 
and  brittleness  and  was  easily  removed  from  the  surfaces  to 
which  it  adhered  by  tapping  it  with  a  hammer.  It  would 
then  peel  off  in  large  flakes  leaving  the  metal  clean.  Where 
the  sheets  were  bare  or  the  scale  thin  there  was  no  corrosion. 
But  where  the  scale  formed  corrosion  took  place  beneath  it, 
forming  a  large  pit  as  shown.  The  thicker  the  scale,  the 
deeper  was  the  pit. 

Pitting  of  the  tubes  was  not  as  bad  at  the  front  end  of  the 
boiler  as  at  the  rear,  the  worst  condition  being  found  about 
six  feet  ahead  of  the  back  tube  sheet  on  tubes  19  ft.  long. 
The  corrosion  was  also  worse  on  the  top  than  on  the  under- 
side of  the  tube. 

A  similar  but  more  pronounced  corrosion  occurred  on  the 
crown  sheet  at  the  staybolts.  Here,  too,  it  was  more  pro- 
nounced under  the  thickest  scale.  The  scale  formed  around 
the  staybolts  eccentric  with  them  towards  the  side  of  the  fire- 
box and  almost  truly  concentric  at  the  center.  The  slow 
movement  of  the  water  from  the  side  in  towards  the  center 
apparently  was  checked  by  the  staybolt  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  scale  deposited  here.  Occasionally  the  scale  would 
form  on  a  line  from  one  bolt  to  the  next  and  then  the  cor- 
rosion would  extend  between  the  bolts  thus  connected,  forming 
a  wide  groove  from  bolt  to  bolt. 

As  the  water  appeared  harmless  and  the  corrosion  occurred 
only  beneath  the  scale  it  was  surmised  that  the  scale  might 
be  corrosive.  A  sample  of  the  scale  was  therefore  analyzed 
with  this  result: 

Per  cent 

Calcium    sulphate    (Ca    SOj) 83.00 

Calcium  carbonate  (Ca  CO-i) 3.96 

Magnesium    hydroxide    [Mg    (OH)2l 2.88 

Silica     (Si    Oo) 4.09 

Alumina   and   iron    oxide    (Ala  FEo  Oe) 2.99 

Combined    water   and    organic    matter 1.64 

Water   driven    oi=f  at    163°    C 1.09 

Total     99.67 

As  there  was  nothing  in  this  scale  of  itself  of  a  corrosive 
nature,  it  would  seem  that  after  the  deposition  of  a  certain 
amount  of  scale  the  plates  beneath  it  became  locally  over- 
heated. This  causes  a  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter, 
the  calcium  sulphate  and  the  magnesium  hydroxide  forming 
free  sulphuric  acid  which  is  partially  protected  from  dilution 
with  the  boiler  water  and  attacks  the  sheets. 

The  cure,  then,  lies  in  preventing  an  accumulation  and 
adhesion  of  scale.  A  remedy  was  applied  for  this  purpose. 
The  scale  already  formed  was  broken  up,  the  adhesion  of 
new  deposits  prevented,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  this 
seems  to  have  stopped  the  corrosion. 

In  another  case  there  was  little  or  no  trouble  from  scale, 
but  there  was  an  intense  and  rapid  corrosion  that  would 
destroy  tubes  by  pitting  in  9  or  10  months. 

The  water  that  was  doing  this  did  not  even  give  an  acid 
reaction,  and  though  the  analysis  corresponded  to  that  which 
was  known  to  have  a  corrosive  action,  there  was  nothing  to 
account  for  the  intensity  of  the  action  which  actually  took 
place. 

A  difficulty  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  case  lay 
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ill  tlu'  kiKiwn  |)r()l)al)lc'  wide  variatidii  in  llio  (haraclcr  ol" 
llie  water  drawn  from  the  same  tank.  Throughout  this  whole 
region  the  water  was  drawn  from  small  mountain  streams 
that  received  the  drainage  from  mines  and  the  sewage  from 
vilhigcs,  and  which  a  su(hlen  shower  would  raise  to  over- 
tlowing  banks. 

At  one  place  where  there  was  about  33  grains  of  scale  fonn- 
int^  matter  to  the  gallon,  of  which  nearly  .^0  grains  were  lime 
and  magnesium  sulphates,  a  lime  and  soda  treating  plant  had 
been  erected;  the  results,  however,  were  unsatisfactory.  The 
scale- fonning  content  had  been  cut  down  but  the  soda  had 
raised  the  alkalinity  of  the  water  to  the  foaming  point  and 
engineers  had  learned  to  avoid  it  if  possible. 

After  a  rather  thorough  examination  of  old  analyses  of  the 
waters  of  the  region,  it  was  decided  that  something  was  hap- 
pening in  the  boilers  of  which  nothing  was  known.  Two 
boilers  were  selected,  the  water  of  each  of  which  had  been 
taken  from  a  single  tank,  and  samples  analyzed  after  having 
been  in  service  for  about  eight  days.  The  variation  in  the 
composition  was  startling,  as  shown  by  the  following  analyses : 

Grains  per  gallon 

From  From 

Impurities                                                        tank  boiler 

Calcium    carbonate    29  ... 

Calcium  sulphate    15.05  7.02 

Magnesium    sulphate 11.67  28.81 

Magnesium    sulphate    (manganic)     10.61 

Iron  sulphate   (ferric)    43.87 

Alumina      45.15 

Sodium    sulphate    9.62  38.38 

Sodium    chloride    1.52  14.99 

Sodium    nitrate     .12 

Silica 1.51  21.93 

Alumina   and   iron    oxide 52 

Organic    matter    1.96  17.21 

Free   sulphuric    acid    2.33 

Total     42.16  230.42 

The  water  taken  from  the  boiler  was  extremely  bad.  The 
free  sulphuric  acid,  coupled  with  the  large  quantity  of  organic 
matter,  fully  explain  the  rapid  corrosion  that  takes  place  in 
the  boiler  using  the  raw  w-ater  from  which  it  is  formed. 
Tubes  were  fitted  and  seams  cut  away  in  a  short  time  so  thai 
the  working  of  the  engines  became  an  impossibility. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  water  delivered  to  the  boiler,  an  experimental 
investigation  w^as  instituted.  A  small  boiler  of  about  two 
gallons  capacity  was  built,  in  which  definite  samples  of  water 
were  evaporated.  As  first  built  the  boiler  was  fitted  with  a 
gravity  feed  in  which  the  w^ater  was  heated  before  it  entered 
the  boiler,  and  where  there  was  evidently  some  deposit  of 
scale.  The  boiler  was  operated  under  a  steam  pressure  of 
200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  method  of  operation  was  to  draw  a  quantity  of  water 
from  the  tank  to  be  examined,  and  analyze  it;  then  to  take 
75  gallons  of  the  sample  and  evaporate  it  to  one  gallon  in 
the  small  boiler.  A  typical  result  is  given  in  the  following 
analyses : 

Grains  per  gallon 

r^ -^ \ 

Concen- 

Raw  trated 

water  water 

from  from 

Impurities                                                    tank  boiler 

Calcium    carbonate    1.34  .73 

Calcium    sulphate    1.91 

Magnesium    carbonate    70  ... 

Magnesium  sulphate    17  2.76 

Magnesium   chloride    1.74 

Sodium    sulphate    52 

Sodium    chloride    70  2.1 1 

Sodium    nitrate 07  .57 

Silica    _ 58  5.47 

Alumina  and  iron   oxide 29  2.64 

Organic  matter 81  2.29 

Totnl      5.18  20.24 

These  analyses  present  a  good  example  of  the  change  which 
has  been  found  repeatedly  to  take  place  in  water  that  has  been 
subjected  to  the  high  pressure  and  temperature  obtaining  in  a 
locomotive  boiler. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  some  compounds  disappear  others 
are  formed.     In  this  case  the  raw  water  contained  neither 


(iilcium  sulphate  nor  magnesium  cidoride  and  yet  both  were 
found  in  the  water  taken  from  the  boiler.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  sodium  sulphate  and  magnesium  carbonate  disappeared. 
The  calcium  sulphate  was  probably  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  sodium  sulphate  and  the  passage  of  tlic  sul- 
pliuric  acid  over  to  the  lime,  while  the  magnesium  chloride 
was  probably  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  in  the 
presence  of  the  organic  matter  and  the  taking  up  of  the 
chlorine  by  the  magnesium.  The  further  decomposition 
of  tlic  magnesium  chloride  formed  hydrochloric  acid  which 
directly  attacked  the  sheets. 

Tlie  statement  as  to  the  decomposition  of  common  salt 
(sodium  chloride)  is  thought  to  be  novel  and  may  be  incredu- 
lously received.  Salt  has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  stable  compounds  that  would  remain  unchanged, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  repeated  dissolving  and  pre- 
cipitation by  evaporating.  In  seven  cases  where  these  evapor- 
ation tests  were  made,  however,  each  showed  an  apparent 
disappearance  of  the  salt  and  the  formation  of  new  com- 
pounds that  did  not  exist  in  the  raw  water. 

Though  the  evidence  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  this 
phenomenon  seemed  so  well  assured  that  it  was  considered 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  regulate  it.  One  of  the  worst  of 
the  waters  was  selected  and  subjected  to  the  boiling  test  and 
an  examination  made,  so  that  the  reactions  were  known.  The 
raw  water  was  then  treated  with  sufficient  barium  hydroxide 
to  precipitate  all  of  the  sulphates  as  barium  sulphate,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  hope  of  removing  or  decomposing  the  or- 
ganic matter  that  appeared  to  be  giving  so  much  trouble. 
Again  a  concentration  test  was  made  of  75  gallons  of  the 
water  thus  treated,  with  the  following  results: 

Grains  per  gallon 

, * ^      ■ 

Treated  Concen- 

raw  trated 

Impurities                                                       water  water 

Calcium    carbonate    1.11  .70 

Magnesium    carbonate    11  .05 

Sodium  carbonate   2.45  69.18 

Sodium   sulphate    58  57.87 

Sodium    chloride    76  9.91 

Sodium   silica    2.63 

Silica     53 

Alumina    and    iron    oxide 06  .53 

Loss   on   ignition    40  4.14 

Total     6.00  145.01 

These  results  show  that  while  the  elimination  of  the  sul- 
phates was  practically  accomplished  the  organic  matter  was 
not  thoroughly  removed,  and  that  all  of  the  sodium  was 
retained  in  solution  and  combined  with  the  liberated  carbonic 
acid,  some  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  silicic  acid  present, 
thus  making  the  water  strongly  foaming.  Had  less  barium 
hydroxide  been  used  more  sulphuric  acid  would  have  re- 
mained; had  more  been  used  free  sodium  hydroxide  would 
have  been  found  in  the  concentrated  water.  The  results  of 
this  test,  therefore,  were  disappointinng. 

To  effect  a  complete  removal  of  the  organic  matter  a  third 
trial  was  made  in  which  15.5  grains  of  alumina  in  the  form 
of  aluminum  cream  was  added.  The  desired  end  was  not 
attained  and  the  failure  was  even  accentuated  by  the  ten- 
dency to  foam  that  developed  towards  the  end  of  the  test. 

As  these  waters  do  not  lend  themselves  to  successful  tank 
treatment  two  methods  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  corrosive 
action,  both  of  which  appear  to  be  w^orking  successfully. 
One  is  to  make  an  examination  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
each  day,  and  prescribe  the  amount  of  soda  compound  that 
is  to  be  used.  The  examination  requires  only  five  to  ten 
minutes'  time  and  the  application  is  made  through  a  hose 
attached  to  the  suction  chamber  of  the  injector.  Enough  of 
the  compound  is  used  to  maintain  the  alkalinity  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler  at  .3  per  cent,  which,  while  not  entirely  non- 
corrosive,  is  so  nearly  so  as  to  avoid  trouble. 

The  other  and  simpler  method  is  to  apply  a  corrosion  in- 
hibitive  at  each  washout.  If  the  boiler  has  been  in  service 
for  some  time  and  the  corrosion  has  started  it  has  been  found 
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to  require  three  or  four  applications  to  stop  it.  After  that 
the  water  drawn  from  the  boiler  will  be  clear  and  free  from 
oxides.  Where  this  treatment  is  used  and  the  water  in  addi- 
tion to  its  corrosive  qualities  carries  scale-forming  matter  in 
any  quantity,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  scale  preventative  to 
the  inhibitive. 

In  still  another  case,  where  the  water  was  drawn  from  a 
territory  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  iron  pyrites  mines,  and 
the  boiler  formed  a  chemical  laboratory  that  made  and 
unmade  a  variety  of  compounds,  one  of  the  regular  proprie- 
tary boiler  compounds  was  found  to  possess  the  qualities 
needed  to  cut  scale  and  prevent  corrosion,  the  water  flowing 
from  the  boiler  clear,  instead  of  almost  blood  red  and  filled 
with  iron  oxides,  as  when  used  without  treatment. 

Finally,  owing  to  the  possible  error  that  might  have  crept 
into  some  of  the  determinations  because  of  the  pre-heating 
of  the  water  before  delivery  to  the  boiler,  the  latter  was  over- 
hauled. The  heater  with  the  gravity  feed  was  removed  and 
a  pump  substituted  so  that  cold  water  was  delivered  to  the 
boiler,  within  which  it  received  all  its  heat.  A  condenser 
was  also  added  so  that  all  escaping  steam  could  be  collected 
and  made  available  for  analysis. 

The  water  selected  for  the  trial  was  one  that  had  a  bad 
reputation  for  scaling  and  corrosion.  It  was  recognized  as 
unfit  for  boiler  purposes  in  any  event  and  was  made  worse 
by  being  raised  with  an  air  lift,  thus  becoming  charged  with 
air  and  carbonic  acid. 

Evaporative  tests  of  this  water  were  made  and  they  will  be 
given  in  some  detail  to  emphasize  the  reactions  that  take 
place  in  a  boiler  when  working  under  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature involved  in  modern  conditions  of  locomotive  service, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  probability  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
salt  by  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  elements  of  error. 

The  first  test  was  made  with  the  raw  water  as  delivered  to 
the  tank  by  the  air  lift.  As  before,  the  boiler  was  cleaned 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  7  5  gallons  were  evapo- 
rated to  one  gallon.  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  75  gal- 
lons as  the  quantity  to  be  evaporated  was  because  75  to  1 
was  about  the  ratio  evaporation  occurring  in  the  boilers  in 
service  during  the  periods  between  washouts  and  it  was  the 
best  approximation  that  could  be  made  to  road  conditions. 

The  results  of  the  test  in  which  the  raw  water  was  used 
are  sho\\Ti  in  the  following  analyses: 

Grains  per  gallon 

, -^ N 

Treated  Concen- 

raw  trated 

Impurities                                                       water  water 

Calcium  carbonate    10.44  2.51 

Calcium    sulphate     48.59 

Calcium     chloride     19.71 

.Magnesium    carbonate     3. IS  ... 

Magnesium  chloride    23.92 

Sodium    sulphate    1.45 

.Sodium    nitrate    1.75  91.10 

Sodium    chloride    1.45  67.33 

Silica     35  .29 

.Mumina  and   iron   oxide ll  .29 

Organic  matter 81  18.84 

Total      19.51  272.58 

The  recovered  sediment  weighed  1,091.41  grains  and 
with  one  gram  taken  for  analysis  the  following  results  were 
obtained : 

Calcium  carbonate  and  sulphate 76.72  per  cent 

Magnesium    hydroxides    and    carbonate 15.48  per  cent 

Alumina      2.36  per  cent 

Ferric    oxide    .64  per  cent 

Silica      2.80  per  cent 

Organic    matter    .84  per  cent 

Water     1 .06  per  cent 

Total     99.90  per  cent 

The  distilled  water  collected  in  the  condenser  contained: 

Total  solids  per  gallon 52  grains 

Ammonia    per    gallon 22  grains 

Chlorine    per    gallon 58  grains 

With  this  definite  data  in  hand  a  similar  test  was  made 
with  the  same  water  treated  with  enough  slacked  lime  to  pre- 
cipitate the  carbonates.     For  this  purpose  66  grams  (102.85 


grains)  of  slacked  lime  w'as  added  to  75  gallons  of  water. 
The  precipitates  were  allowed  to  settle  and  the  water  filtered 
before  starting  the  test,  which  was  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  one  already  detailed. 

The  analysis  of  the  treated  and  concentrated  water  was  as 
follows : 

Grains  per  gallon 

Treated  Concentrated 

Calcium    carbonate     1.40  7.28 

Calcium    sulphate     7.85 

Magnesium    carbonate     40  .... 

Magnesium    chloride    3.09 

Sodium    sulphate     1.11  44.10 

Sodium    nitrate     1.75  108.85 

Sodium    chloride    1.40  63.06 

Silica      35  .35 

Alumina    and   iron    oxide 23  .29 

Total     6.44  232.87 

This  test  is  of  especial  interest  because  of  the  marked  chem- 
ical changes  that  took  place  in  both  the  raw  and  treated  water 
under  the  high  pressure  and  temperature  at  which  the  evapo- 
ration took  place.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  changes 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  common  salt. 

In  the  raw  water  the  salt  amounted  to  1.45  grains  per 
gallon  or  108.75  grains  in  the  75  gallons,  while  but  67.33 
could  be  accounted  for  in  the  concentrated  water  and  none 
in  the  sludge,  a  loss  of  41.42  grains  or  more  than  38  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time  the  total  organic  matter  in  the  75 
gallons  was  60.75  grains  and  but  19.68  grains  is  accounted 
for  in  the  concentrated  water  and  sludge.  Again  there  was 
a  total  of  236.25  grains  of  magnesium  carbonate  in  the  raw 
water  of  which  none  appeared  in  the  concentrated  water  and 
but  15.46  grains  in  the  sludge  together  with  the  magnesium 
hydroxide.  Finally  of  the  131.25  grains  of  sodium  nitrate 
that  was  in  the  raw  water,  there  was  but  91.10  grains  in  the 
concentrated  water,  making  a  loss  of  40.15  grains  or  about 
30.5  per  cent.  The  losses  for  carbonates  are  accounted  for 
by  precipitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  magnesium  chloride  or 
sodium  sulphate  in  the  raw  water,  while  there  was  19.71 
grains  of  the  former  and  48.59  grains  of  the  latter  in  the 
concentrated  water.  These  compounds  must  have  been  built 
up  by  the  decomposition  of  other  compounds  in  the  raw 
water. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  common 
salt  is  one  of  the  most  stable  of  compounds  and  that  it  has 
been  considered  impossible  to  decompose  or  break  it  down 
by  boiling  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  even  though 
carried  to  the  point  of  saturation  with  the  consequent  pre- 
cipitation. The  writer,  however,  is  not  aware  that  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  as  to  the  effects  of  the  high  pressure 
and  temperature  obtaining  in  these  tests.  The  loss  of  the 
salt  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
organic  matter  present. 

We  have  seen  that  there  was  a  decided  loss  of  organic 
matter  and  also  the  development  of  some  ammonia  and  free 
chlorine.  It  is  well  known  that  ammonia  has  a  greater 
affinity  for  chlorine  than  has  sodium,  while  magnesium  fol- 
lows closely  after  sodium.  Hence,  when  the  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  water  has  decomposed  with  the  release  of 
ammonia,  the  latter  attacked  the  salt  and  broke  it  down  by 
robbing  it  of  its  chlorine. 

The  appearance  of  magnesium  chloride  in  the  concen- 
trated water  fully  explains  the  corrosive  action,  for  it  is 
broken  down  with  comparative  ease  and  converted  into 
hydrochloric  acid  that  will  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  sheets. 

The  same  chemical  changes,  but  of  different  quantitative 
values  occurred  in  the  tests  of  the  lime-treated  water.  With 
this  there  was  no  apparent  corrosion.  This  probably  ma\-  be 
explained  on  the  basis  of  a  much  smaller  development  of 
magnesium  chloride,  thus  diluting  the  corresponding  amount 
of  hydrochloric  acid  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
it  harmless.     The  air,  too,  that  was  contained  in  the  raw 
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water  i)rol).il)lv  had  a  ilinvl  intluciuc  in  promoting  some  of 
the  chani^es  that  t(K»k  i)hice,  especially  in  furnishing  the 
oxygen  for  the  formation  of  the  magnesium  hydroxide  found 
in  the  residue. 

The  removal  of  this  air  In'  the  lime  treatment  apparently 
prevented  that  formation  from  occurring  in  the  second  test 
and  so  made  the  water  suitable  for  boiler  purposes. 

These  investigations  have  been  discussed  in  considerable 
detail  because,  so  far  as  known,  it  is  the  first  time  that  the 
solution  of  water  difticultics  has  been  approached  in  this  way. 

The  diflkulty  of  explaining  phenomena  of  daily  occurrence 
from  analyses  of  the  raw  water  alone  indicated  the  possibility 
of  chemical  action  w'ithin  the  boiler  and  the  developments 
seem  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  boiler  of  a  modern  loco- 
motive is  a  chemical  lal)oratory  of  almost  infinite  possibilities. 
The  tests  suggest  that  many  of  the  unsatisfactory  results 
obtained  from  the  use  of  proprietary  comoounds  have  been 
due  to  a  failure  co  adapt  them  to  this  condition. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  have  served  to  convince 
those  engaged  in  it  that  there  is  no  cure-all  for  boiler  troubles, 
and  that  the  individual  remedy  must  be  found  for  each  local 
or  regional  trouble.  Whatever  the  trouble  may  be,  an  effective 
remedy  can  be  found  if  the  problem  is  attacked  with  a  proper 
spirit  of  patience  and  thoroughness  and  the  reactions  of  the 
water  under  working  conditions  determined.  It  is  well  to 
make  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  disease  before  prescribing  a 
remedy. 


BOX  CAR  EQUALIZATION 

By  A  Car-Service  Man. 

The  amended  car  service  and  per  diem  rules  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association,  which  have  just  been  adopted  and 
which  require  the  return  of  cars  to  owners  with  absolute 
respect  to  the  rights  of  ownership,  are  uneconomical  and 
impossible  of  accomplishment,  in  their  application  to  box 
cars,  except  at  a  prohibitive  expense.  If  these  rules  are 
complied  with  by  railroads  generally  in  their  application  to 
box  cars,  it  will  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  box 
cars  available  for  railroad  service.  At  a  time  such  as  the 
present,  when  the  demands  for  transportation  facilities  are 
at  a  maximum  and  beyond  the  ability  of  the  carriers  to  supply, 
consideration  should  not  be  given  to  methods  which  will 
decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  present  supply.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  induce  maximum  efficiency,  even  though  this 
should  require  the  abandonment  of  obsolete  practices,  which, 
in  times  past,  may  have  been  considered  entirely  feasible, 
but  which,  in  the  light  of  present  changed  conditions  and 
maximum  demands,  are  not  adequate. 

There  is  no  question  that,  provided  the  demands  for 
freight  cars  continue  in  the  proportion  which  obtains  to-day, 
after  a  few  months'  endeavor  to  observe  the  rules,  this 
practice  will  have  created  such  tremendous  operating 
expenses  and  such  decreased  car  efficiency,  that  the  require- 
ments for  compliance  with  the  rules  (in  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  box  cars)  will  be  abrogated.  We  shall  be  forced 
to  it.  Some  other  method  which  will  insure  to  car  owners 
a  supply  of  cars  commensurate  with  the  number  which  they 
have  placed  in  service  will  be  substituted. 

The  fact  that  interchange  rules  which  recognize  the  initials 
appearing  on  a  car  are  practically  inoperable  was  demon- 
strated by  testimony  submitted  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  both  by  railroad  managers  and  by  ship- 
pers. Any  attempt  to  absolutely  respect  the  prescribed  rules 
for  box  cars  would  work  a  hardship  upon  the  industrial 
and  commercial  business  of  the  country,  and  would  vir- 
tually create  a  cataclysm.  In  fact,  the  testimony  presented 
indicated  that  placing  the  rules  in  force,  with  no  power  of 
discretion  for  their  waivure,  would  result  in  paralysis  of 
business.     In  connection  with  the  coke  industry  in  Detroit, 


it  was  testified  that  the  absolute  enforcement  of  the  rules 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  living  facilities  of 
a  main  portion  of  the  pojjulation  of  that  city.  The  situa- 
tion in  New  York  Harbor  is  another  instance  where  the 
rules  will  be  impossible  of  enforcement.  A  snowstorm  over 
a  wide  area,  with  its  retarding  effect  upon  transportation 
efficiency,  will  also  create  conditions  making  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  impossible,  so  far  as  box  cars  are  con- 
cerned. Likewise,  an  insistence  upon  absolute  obedience  to- 
the  rules  at  large  manufacturing  industries  will  seriously 
interfere  with  the  economy  of  their  operation;  which  is  a 
vital   factor  in  the  commercial  development  of  the  nation. 

Since  the  adoption,  originally,  of  rules  governing  the  return 
of  cars  to  owners,  the  two  extremes  of  car  shortage  and  car 
surplus  have  been  experienced.  In  periods  of  car  shortage, 
cars  have  been  handled  as  though  they  were  pooled,  but  with- 
out regulation  and  with  no  regard  to  the  number  of  cars 
contributed  to  the  general  car  equipment  of  the  country 
by  the  individual  railroads  involved.  In  periods  of  car 
surplus  the  letter  of  the  rules  has  been  more  strictly  observed, 
with  the  attendant  result  of  abnormal  expense  in  the  haulage 
of  empty  cars  returned  to  owners  when,  because  of  slack 
business,  the  returns  from  railroad  operations  generally  have 
been  insufficient  to  meet  the  abnormal  expenses  thus  created. 
And  we  all  know  of  roads  which  have  had  instructions 
in  effect,  during  times  of  car  surplus,  that,  as  much  as 
possible,  foreign  cars  should  be  returned  to  their  owners 
empty,  and  that  loads  should  be  placed  in  system  cars  for 
delivery  to  foreign  roads.  That  is  to  say,  send  the  other 
fellow's  cars  home,  and  at  the  same  time,  make  him  pay  for 
the  use  of  yours;  and  thus  creating  empty  mileage  for  both 
roads  involved. 

The  need  to-day  is  for  a  plan  which  would  permit  of  the 
utilization  of  freight  car  equipment  to  its  maximum,  at 
minimum  operating  expense,  and  which  would  insure  to  the 
car  owner  his  proper  proportion  of  cars;  in  other  words,  a 
car  equalization  plan.  Car  pools  have  been  proposed  repeat- 
edly in  the  past,  as  every  reader  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  knows,  and  the  obstacles  to  the  effective  operation 
of  a  pool  have  scared  us  all  off.  But  the  subject  cannot 
be  killed  by  neglecting  it;  it  is  still  a  live  problem.  The 
business  of  the  country  is  all  the  time  growing,  and  the 
problem  not  only  survives  but  grows  constantly  more  press- 
ing. Lest  we  forget  its  importance,  let  attention  be  given 
at  this  time  to  the 

Essentials  or  a  Car  Equalization  Plan 

(a)  The  establishment  by  the  railroads  of  a  holding  com- 
pany, acting  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  which  shall  be  empowered  to  purchase  or  lease 
car  equipment,  to  be  operated  by  a  commissioner  and  proper 
committees  to  be  appointed  by  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. 

(b)  Establishment  of  a  formula  for  determining  the  num- 
ber of  box  cars  which  each  road  should  contribute  to  the 
general  box  car  equipment  of  the  country,  such  formula 
to  be  based  upon  the  average  number  of  box  cars  on  line 
of  each  carrier  member  of  the  pool,  proper  allowance  to  be 
made  for  car  shortages  and  car  surpluses  which  may  have 
existed  during  such  period  for  which  car  location  statistics 
are  prepared. 

(c)  All  box  cars  which  conform  to  the  standards  laid 
.  down  by  the  commission  to  be  admitted  to  the  pool,  recog- 
nition being  given  to  the  variation  in  age,  design,  condi- 
tion, capacity  and  dimensions  of  each  class  of  car.  Box  cars 
thereafter  to  be  built  by  the  holding  company  conforming  to 
one  general  design  to  be  approved  by  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association. 

(d)  Current  equalization  of  box  car  interchange  balances 
between  each  road,  member  of  the  pool,  and  each  member  with 
which  it  interchanges,  the  commissioner  to  have  full  author- 
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ity  to  assess  appropriate  penalties   for  failure  to  equalize 
balances   within   designated  periods. 

(e)  Establishment  of  two  per  diem  rates  covering  cars  of 
steel  or  steel  underframe  construction  and  cars  of  wooden 
construction. 

(f)  Per  diem  charges  to  be  determined  upon  which  will 
defray  recognized  costs  of  car  ownership,  plus  an  amount 
that  will  cover  all  overhead  and  general  expenses  incident 
to  car  pool  operations. 

(g)  In  times  of  car  surplus  roads  to  be  required  to  hold 
a  number  of  cars  equivalent  to  the  daily  average  number 
of  cars  on  their  rails  during  previous  period  of  maximum 
car  demands. 

(h)  Restriction  of  delivery  of  empty  box  cars  in  inter- 
change to  cars  which  are  in  serviceable  condition.  Where 
member  roads  deliver  bad  order  cars  in  interchange  requir- 
ing transfer  of  lading,  the  delivering  line  to  assume  cost  of 
transfer  of  lading  and  repairs  to  car. 

(i)  All  repairs  and  maintenance  chargeable  to  owners  to 
be  assumed  by  holding  company.  Repairs  due  to  unfair 
usage  to  be  charged  as  at  present. 

(j)  Pool  storage  and  repair  yards  to  be  located  at  con- 
venient points. 

Note:  All  special  equipment  to  be  handled  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  car  service  rules. 

Organization 

Election  of  committees  and  commissioner  to  be  made  yearly 
by  roads,  members  of  the  plan,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association,  the  vote  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  cars  contributed  to  the  pool.  The  organiza- 
tion would  comprise: 

An  executive  committee,  to  be  composed  of  members  of 
the  pool  (seven)  to  decide  upon  applications  for  member- 
ship, determine  upon  the  number,  standard  and  class  of 
cars  to  be  assigned  to  the  pool  by  each  member,  and  to  act 
as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  commissioner,  adjust  the 
car  hire  rate  to  be  paid  by  member  roads,  increase  the  rates 
if  conditions  require,  and  determine  upon  the  penalties  to 
be  paid  by  members  for  failure  to  equalize  interchange  bal- 
ances upon  demand  of  the  pool  commissioner.  The  com- 
mittee also  to  have  discretionary  power  to  waive  the  enforce- 
ment of  penalties  when  in  its  judgment  such  action  is 
deemed  expedient. 

A  committee  of  auditors  (seven)  to  be  appointed  from 
roads  members  of  the  pool,  to  audit  and  approve  the  com- 
missioner's methods  of  accounting  for  earnings  of  pool  cars 
while  in  possession  of  member  and  non-member  roads,  and 
the  distribution  of  earnings  between  member  roads. 

A  committee  representing  the  mechanical  department 
(seven)  to  inspect  and  determine  the  general  character,  class, 
condition  and  appraised  value  of  each  car  put  into  or  with- 
drawn from  the  pool,  and  to  definitely  fix  the  standard  to 
which  the  construction  of  box  cars  built  in  the  future  shall 
conform.  Such  committee  should  also  audit  and  approve 
the  commissioner's  accounts  of  money  paid  for  repairs  to 
.pool  cars,  and  should  approve  all  settlements  made  for  pool 
cars  destroyed,  appraising  and  determining  the  current  value 
of  cars  before  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  pool. 

A  committee  of  car  accountants  (seven)  to  audit  and  ap- 
prove the  commissioner's  method  of  recording  movement  of 
pool  cars  and  the  method  and  form  of  reports  used  for  arriving 
at  the  earnings  of  pool  cars  while  in  possession  of  member 
and  non-member  roads. 

Duty  or  Commissioner 

Maintain  record  showing  the  location  of  cars,  percentage 
of  cars  on  tracks  of  member  roads,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
insure  to  each  member  road  the  use  of  its  proportion  of 
equipment,  as  required;  advise  each  member  road  daily  of  the 
per  cent  of  pool  cars  on  each  railroad,  and  arrange  for  the 


equalization  of  equipment  between  members  with  mini- 
mum empty  car  haul,  and  minimum  switching  and  other 
expenses. 

General 

Cost  of  operating  pool  to  be  prorated  among  the  member 
roads  in  accordance  with  the  average  number  of  cars  on  the 
lines  of  each  member  road  daily,  each  calendar  month.  Car 
maintenance  expenses,  actual  cost  of  running  repairs  made  to 
cars,  to  be  figured  at  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  prices 
for  labor  and  materials,  and  be  prorated  among  the  various 
roads  subject  to  the  car  equalization  plan,  in  accordance 
with  the  average  number  of  cars  on  line  of  each  member 
daily,  each  calendar  month. 

Box  cars  (unless  bought  by  the  pool  outright)  to  retain 
their  present  ownership  by  the  attachment  of  ownership 
plates  to  be  inconspicuously  placed  on  cars — the  cars  to 
bear  proper  pool  marks,  according  to  their  classes. 

The  proposed  equalization  plan  will  not  disturb  the  present 
local  pool  plans  in  effect  on  certain  large  railroad  systems,  nor 
will  it  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  car  trust  arrangements 
under  which  cars  have  been  acquired  liy  certain  carriers. 

Attainable  Objects 

1.  Standardization  of  box  car  equipment,  with  enormous 
economies  in  expense  of  car  construction. 

2.  Decrease  in  the  average  expense  for  car  repairs,  due 
to  standardization  of  parts. 

3.  Decrease  in  the  average  delay  in  making  car  repairs. 

4.  Increased  car  efficiency. 

5.  Higher  average  standard  of  maintenance  of  box  car 
equipment,  due  to  the  control  of  this  factor  by  the  holding 
company. 

6.  Better  handling  of  cars  in  yards  and  terminals,  with 
the   attendant   decreased   operating   expenses. 

7.  Decreased  expense  for  car  accounting.  The  plan  will 
permit  of  settlement  for  box  car  hire  on  interchange  balances, 
instead  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  and  complicated  method 
of  accounting  for  per  diem  earnings,  which  is  based  on 
individual  car  numbers  and  reporting  marks. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  convey  to  the  reader 
new  ideas,  but  rather  to  refresh  his  memory  on  some  of  the 
details  of  a  subject  with  which  he  already  is  familiar,  a 
subject  which  he  is  not  only  familiar  with,  but  warmly 
interested  in.  Therefore,  the  innumerable  lessons  of  experi- 
ence and  the  facts  of  present  every  day  practice  which  sup- 
port these  seven  points  will  not  be  enlarged  upon  in  this 
place.  That  well-known  facts  do  support  them,  amply,  will 
be  testified  to  by  all  railroad  men  whose  study  of  the  subject 
has  been  thorough  and  unprejudiced. 


Siamese  State  Railway  Returns. — The  annual  report 
of  the  southern  line  of  the  Royal  State  Railways  of  Siara  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1916,  shows  that  during  that 
year  105  miles  of  new  line  were  constructed,  making  a  total 
length  of  495  miles  open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  gross  revenue  amounted  to  $564,779,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $73,560,  or  15  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  caused  partly  by  increased  receipts  on  the  southern 
sections.  The  gross  working  expenses  totaled  $340,173,  being 
an  increase  of  $40,406,  or  13.5  per  cent.  The  total  number 
of  passengers  carried  was  1,350,239,  an  increase  of  29,136. 
The  total  amount  of  goods  transported  was  113,168  tons,  an 
increase  of  27,450  tons;  while  packages  amounted  to  15,476 
tons,  an  increase  of  1,740  tons.  Live  stock  carried  numbered 
19,380  head,  an  increase  of  5,272  head.  Passengers  yielded 
$400,193  of  the  revenue  and  goods  $153,469.  In  the  freight 
traffic  of  the  line,  as  a  whole,  timber  was  the  most  imDortant 
item,  a  position  held  by  paddy  the  year  before. — Commerce 
Report. 
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EDWARD  E.  LOOMIS 

lulward  l-'ui^ciU'  l.(ioini>,  vi(.(.-|)ri>i(Uiil  uf  tlir  Dilawarc, 
Laikawaniui  &  \\'cst».'rn  since  19U2,  was  on  I'chriiary  21,  as 
notoil  in  last  wirk's  Kdilway  Afic  (.razcttc,  rlciti-d  |)rfsident 
of  the  I.iliiLi;h  X'alK'v,  succeocling  E.  H.  Thoma.s,  who  has  liccn 
ck'ctoil  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Loomis  entered  the  service  of  the  Lackawanna  in  1899 
wlien  VV.  H.  Truesdale,  who  had  just  taken  up  the  reins  as 
president  of  the  road,  tcK)k  him  from  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  of  the  New  York,  Su.squehanna  &  Western 
and  gave  him  the  active  management  of  the  Lackawanna's 
vast  anthracite  coal  interests.  Three  years  later,  or  in  1902, 
he  was  elected  senior  vice-president  in  charge  not  only  of 
the  Lackawanna's  coal  interests — mining,  transporting  and 
selling — but  also,  under  Mr.  Truesdale,  of  all  the  activities 
of  the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  Loomis  occupied  a  position  in  the  Lackawanna  man- 
agement tliat  has  few  paral- 
lels in  other  railroad  organi- 
zations. He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers 
and  in  Mr.  Truesdale's  ab- 
sence he  acted  as  president 
of  the  railroad.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  Mr.  Trues- 
dale spent  some  months  in 
Europe  and  during  these 
times,  of  course,  Mr.  Loomis 
actively  managed  the  whole 
property.  While  much  of 
Mr.  Loomis'  work  was  con- 
nected with  the  coal  interests 
of  the  Lackawanna,  the  un- 
usual part  of  his  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  due  to  the  personal 
qualities  and  characteristics 
of  the  man.  Mr.  Loomis 
acted  as  adviser  to  many 
men  in  the  organization  who 
did  not  report  directly  to 
him,  and  it  is  an  illuminating 
commentar}'  on  his  charac- 
teristics that  this  relationship 
with  officers  who  did  not  re- 
port directly  to  him  was 
helpful,  not  harmful,  to  the 
smooth  working  of  the  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Loomis  is 
eminently  fair.  He  has  a 
rather  remarkable  quality  of 

patience,  especially  in  arriving  at  his  judgments.  Able  to 
grasp  the  large  aspect  of  big  problems,  Mr.  Loomis  was  also 
interested  in  details.  He  was  interested  in  the  design  of 
new  stations,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  quite  unusual 
architectural  beauty  of  the  Lackawanna's  stations  and  of 
overhead  and  undergrade  concrete  structures  is  in  part,  at 
least,  due  to  inspiration  received  from  Mr.  Loomis. 

Ever}^body  on  the  road  felt  that  he  could  go  to  Mr. 
Loomis  with  his  problems;  and  they  did  go  to  him.  His 
method  of  getting  results  is  to  lead  rather  than  drive.  It 
is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  majority  of  Mr. 
Loomis'  subordinates  never  heard  him  speak  a  sharp,  bitter 
word.  A  man  would  go  to  him  with  a  grievance  that  seemed 
monumental,  and  within  five  minutes  it  would  resume  its 
normal  proportions  and  could  be  discussed  without  heat. 
Approachable  as  Mr.  Loomis  was  to  everyone,  he  had  the 
sincere  respect  of  his  subordinates  to  a  marked  extent.  This 
was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  recognition  by  everyone  who 
dealt  with  him,   of  his  unfailing   fairness,   and   further  to 


the  lad  that  hi^  popularity  was  not  of  the  hand-shaking 
\ariety.  He  was  a  man  of  comparatively  few  words,  and  no 
pretense.  Mr.  Loomis  is  a  man  of  quick  decisions,  but  he 
has  that  quality  of  making  his  subordinates  feel  that  they 
arc  both  responsible  and  deserving  of  the  credit  for  any 
undertaking  which  they  are  engaged  in. 

I"",dward  JCugene  Loomis  is  not  yet  50  years  of  age.     He 
entered  railway    work   in  June,    1883,  as    secretary  to  the 
attorney  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.     In  April,  1884,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western, 
now  part  of  the  Erie,  as  secretary  to  the  general  superinten- 
dent.    In  1887  he  became  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent, subsequently  succeeding  to  the  position  of  chief  clerk 
to  the  general  manager  in   October,   1892.     November   19, 
1  894,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Tioga  division 
and  shortly  afterward  there  was  added  to  his  duties  the  entire 
management  of  the  Blossburg  Coal  Company,  having  large 
liituminous  coal  mining  and  lumber  interests.     From  Jan- 
uary   1,    1899,    to   June    15, 
1899,  he  served  as  superin- 
tendent  of    the    New    York, 
Susquehanna  &  Western  and 
the  Wilkes-Barre  &  Eastern. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Delaware,     Lackawanna     & 
Western  on  June   15,   1899, 
as   superintendent   in  charge 
of   its   coal  mining   interests 
and  held  that  position  until 
April,    1902,    when   he    was 
elected  vice-president. 

Mr.  Loomis'  activities 
have  not  been  confined  to  the 
railroad  and  coal  mining  bus- 
iness. He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Surety  Company,  a 
director  in  three  important 
New  York  banks,  and  as  ex- 
ecutor of  the  late  Samuel  L. 
Clemens,  he  is  president  and 
director  of  the  Mark  Twain 
Company.  He  is  also  an  of- 
ficer and  director  of  various 
subsidiary  and  allied  com- 
panies, which  are  part  of  or 
closely  connected  with  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad. 


E.  E.  Loomis 


Mileage  and  Cost  of 
Australian  Lines. — Mak- 
mg  an  early  start  with  its 
railways,  South  Australia 
adopted  the  same  gage  (5  ft.  3  in.)  as  the  neighboring  State 
of  Victoria  for  most  of  its  main  lines.  Later  on  it  adopted 
the  3 -ft.  6 -in.  gage  in  the  extension  of  its  main  lines  north- 
ward and  for  all  secondary  lines.  The  State  still  continues, 
however,  to  build  railways  on  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gage,  some  3^ 
miles  on  that  gage  having  been  opened  for  traffic  during  the 
}ear  ending  June  30,  1916,  bringing  the  total  length  of 
broad-gage  lines  up  to  977  miles,  which  have  cost  (exclusive 
of  equipment)  i6,733,931  ($32,726,905)  or  £6,892.5  (^33,- 
500)  a  mile  on  the  average.  Some  152  miles  of  broad-gage 
line  have  also  been  authorized,  and  their  construction  is  in 
progress.  The  length  of  3-ft.  6-in.  gage  line  open  is  1,209 
miles,  of  which  22^  miles  were  opened  during  the  year 
under  review,  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  narrow-gage 
lines  being  £4,673,010,  ($22,710,829)  or  £3,865  ($20,784) 
a  mile  on  the  average.  For  the  system  as  a  whole  the  cost 
of  construction  has  been  £11,406,941  ($55,437,733),  averag- 
ing £5,217  ($25,355)  a  mile,  exclusive  of  equipment,  work- 
shops, and  certain  station  buildings  and  depots. 
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Conclusions  Arrived  at  After  an  Exhaustive  and  Minute 
Study  of  the  Property  and  of  Possibilities  of  Economies 


JW.  KENDRICK,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  completed  his  report  for 
Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas.  The  report  goes  into  detail  and  fills  368  pages.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  report : 

Summary  of   J.   W.    Kendrick's   Report  on  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Lines 

Declaration  that  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway 
Company  will  require  the  expenditure  of  practically  $65,- 
000,000  during  an  eight-year  period  for  necessary  rehabilita- 
tion and  improvements  and  the  conclusion  that  ultimately 
$4,500,000  should  be  saved  annually  through  increased 
efficiency  and  physical  improvements,  are  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  report  just  made  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Lines  by  J.  W.  Kendrick  of  Chicago.  In  Mr.  Ken- 
drick's opinion  probably  not  more  than  $10,000,000  can  be 
expended  advantageously  during  the  next  two  years.  Certain 
of  the  economies  in  operation  declared  to  be  practicable  cannot 
be  realized  for  some  time,  in  Mr.  Kendrick's  judgment,  his 
estimate  being  that  the  net  saving  for  the  vear  1920  should  be 
$1,420,000. 

Mr.  Kendrick  approves  a  budget  prepared  by  C.  E.  Schaff, 
receiver  of  the  property,  covering  the  work  of  rehabilitation, 
improvement,  and  expansion  necessary  to  place  the  lines  in 
condition  properly  to  perform  their  functions  with  the  greatest 
operating  economy,  at  an  estimated  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $65,000,000,  of  which  amount  $10,000,000  is  charge- 
able to  operating  expenses. 

In  the  preface  to  the  report,  it  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of 
making  the  report  the  road  had  already  entered  upon  a  period 
of  intensive  restoration  and  improvement.  It  continues: 
"Built  originally  as  a  granger  line,  with  grades  conforming 
as  nearly  as  might  be  to  the  general  surface  of  the  territory 
traversed,  with  rails  of  light  sections  and  odd  weights,  with 
narrow  banks  and  cuts,  many  of  the  latter  wet  and  undrained, 
with  bridges  much  too  light  for  modem  requirements,  and 
no  engine  terminals  worthy  of  the  name  south  of,  and  few 
north  of,  the  Red  river  (the  northern  boundary  of  Texas) ; 
provided  with  light  engines,  most  of  them  of  antiquated  de- 
sign, and  some  of  them  of  better  design,  but  still  light;  guided 
by  previous  administrations  which  utterly  failed  to  recognize 
the  coming  changes  in  transportation  methods;  handicapped 
by  extraordinary  interest  charges  upon  an  accumulated  non- 
descript indebtedness,  so  large  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  starve 
the  property  with  respect  to  maintenance  in  order  to  keep 
it  solvent,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  payment  of 
dividends  was  commenced  in  1906  and  continued  until  1914, 
during  which  time  $4,160,000  was  dispensed  to  stockholders 
that  should  have  been  returned  to  the  property  in  the  form 
of  well  conceived  improvements,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  time 
would  arrive  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  expen- 
ditures required  for  the  purpose  of  modernizing  and  strength- 
ening the  railroad  to  enable  it  to  handle  its  traffic  at  least  as 
economically  as  its  competitors,  and,  if  possible,  with  greater 
economy.  The  present  administration  took  up  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  in  1912.  For  three  years  the  struggle 
to  pay  interest  was  continued.  During  this  term  105  heavy 
Mikados  were  purchased,  a  large  number  of  cars  that  were 
unsuitable  for  service  were  scrapped,  and  improvements  to 
the  property,  such  as  the  replacement  of  weak  bridges,  and 
other  undertakings  that  could  not  be  longer  deferred  were 
entered  upon,  but  the  lack  of  funds  made  the  vigorous  prose- 


cution of  necessary  undertakings  impossible  until  after  the 
receivership,  which  began  on  September  27,  1915. 

"This  report  contains  a  narration  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  purposes  of  the  receiver  are  given  expression 
by  the  reproduction  of  his  estimated  cost  of  improvements 
that  are  considered  indi,spensable.  If  the  amount  of  this 
estimate  seems  large  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  repre- 
sents, for  the  most  part,  the  cost  of  transforming  about  1,600 
miles  (owned)  of  main  line  of  an  important  railroad  system 
from  a  state  of  comparative  disrepair  and  inefficiency  to  a 
condition  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  trans- 
portation, and  in  connection  with  this  to  improve  and 
strengthen  physically  the  branches  of  the  system  to  the  extent 
warranted  by  their  relative  importance. 

"Having  recently  traversed  these  lines,  I  hereby  stamp  these 
estimates  with  the  seal  of  my  approval  as  constituting  a  well 
considered  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  under- 
takings which  are  set  forth  in  detail.  I  have  spread  these 
expenditures  over  a  period  of  eight  years  because  they  cannot 
be  performed  advantageously  in  a  shorter  period;  also  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  as  expressed  in  the  following  pages, 
certain  changes  in  transportation  and  other  methods  can  be 
adopted  with  great  profit,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  well 
considered  if  the  work  is  conducted  deliberately. 

"The  estimates  for  expenditures  do  not  include  any  of  the 
expenses  of  the  receivership,  or  reorganization.  In  fact,  they 
stand  for,  and  include,  only  what  is  specifically  stated. 

"The  reorganization  should  undoubtedly  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  future  requirements  of  the  property 
for  money  will  be  considerable.  They  will  by  no  means  end 
with  the  expenditure  of  $65,000,000  as  the  railroad  must  be 
strengthened  and  provided  with  facilities  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  future 
without  the  necessity  for  another  reorganization.  That  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  reorganization  should  be  effected  upon  a  basis 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  sell  any  amount  of  securities 
that  may  be  required  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

"The  receiver's  estimates  contained  in  the  report  provide 
for  every  contingency  that  can  be  foreseen  at  present.  The 
difficulty  of  providing  for  contingencies  that  may  arise  in  the 
future  (say  within  a  period  of  eight  years)  must  be  recog- 
nized. Other  extensions,  or  the  acquisition  of  new  lines  not 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  estimate,  may  change  the 
totals  materially.  So  far  as  the  property  as  it  now  stands  is 
concerned— speaking  of  the  work  of  improvement  that  must 
be  undertaken  and  completed — the  estimates  should  prove 
reliable,  subject  only  to  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  labor 
and  material,  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  or  controlled." 

Discussing  further  the  expenditures  outlined  in  the  receiv- 
er's budget,  the  report  says: 

"Consideration  of  these  proposed  expenditures  during  an 
inspection  of  the  system  served  to  establish  the  fact  that  for 
the  most  part  they  are  necessary  and  must  be  made.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  construction  of  certain  new  lines,  one  of  which 
may  not  be  undertaken,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  necessary  to  expend  large  sums  for  purposes  which 
cannot  now  be  foreseen,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  estimate 
submitted  is  entitled  to  consideration  as  representing  the 
future  requirements  of  the  company  as  far  as  the  same  can 
be    anticipated." 

With  reference  to  the  relation  of  capitalization  and  interest 
charges  to  the  road's  gross  revenues,  the  report  states  that 
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"prior  to  the  raoivcrship  as  a  natural  conseciucncc  of  ex- 
cessive fixed  charges,  it  was  necessary  to  operate  the  road 
very  closely  to  prevent  default.  It  was  originally  constructed 
without  reference  to  economical  operation,  with  grades  fitted 
to  the  natural  configuration  of  the  ground,  with  narrow  banks 
and  cuts,  light  l)ri(iges  and  rails  and  light  power." 

"Tlic  work  of  rciiahilitation  is  being  carried  on  in  a  thor- 
ough and  systematic  manner.  The  reorganization  of  the 
store  department  and  the  establishment  of  a  proper  relation 
between  it  and  the  purchasing  department  has  been  consum- 
mated, and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  that  some  of 
the  changes  recommended  in  this  report,  which  will  surely 
result  in  a  large  saving,  have  been  made,  or,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  will  be  made  in  future  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  proi)erty." 

The  chief  items  of  the  budget  for  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provement are  as  follows: 

Standardizalioii  drninnge  and  protection  of  roadbed  $1,265,000 

Rail   replacement    4,535,000 

Ballast    4,085,000 

Bridges    962,000 

ReplaciiiR   wooden   trestles   and   culverts 1,481,000 

Yard,  industry,  and  passing  tracks 2,060,000 

Water  stations    547,000 

Fuel    stations    195,000 

Buildings,   scales,   crostinfis,   assessments 1,786,000 

Fencing  and   cattle  guard? 350,000 

Shops,    roundhouses,   and    machinery 2,745,000 

Signals,    telegraph,    telephone,    etc 2,193,000 

Track   -notor^  cars    70,000 

Rock    crushers 95,000 

Grade  revisions,  new  projects:  and  extensions 14,075,000 

Unanticipated     2,186,800 

Equipment    26,133,750 

Total    $64,764,750 

On  the  basis  of  increase  indicated  by  the  showing  in  recent 
years,  Mr.  Kendrick  estimates  that  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  gross  earnings  in  1920  will  be  about  $39,000,000  or 
approximately  $6,000,000  more  than  they  were  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1916.  Mr.  Kendrick  estimates  that  the 
net  saving  in  expenses  for  1920  on  account  of  ultimate  im- 
proved operation  should  be  $1,420,000.  The  report  presents 
the  following  table  of  estimated  annual  savings: 

Loss    and    damage — Freight    $190,000 

Freight   handling    41,000 

Handling   package   carf    25,000 

Personal    injury    claims 337,000 

Transportation 285,000 

General  office   organization    100,000 

Motive  power   450,000 

Freight   equipment — Bills  against   foreign  roads 242,000 

Freight   equipment — Maintenance    576,000 

Passenger  car  repairs 95,000 

Cross  ties   650,000 

Stationery    10,000 

Purchases  and  stores    541,000 

Fuel    500,000 

Track  motor  cars 70,000 

Grade   revisions    432,000 

Total  ultimate  estimated  annual  savings $4,544,000 

The  report  continues : 

"Of  these  economies.,a^certaiii  portion  cannot  be  realized 
for  some  time  to  come — for  instance,  the  item  of  cross  ties, 
$650,000.  It  is  clear  from  the  text  on  this  subject  that  this 
saving  cannot  be  secured  until  the  main  line  is  fully  supplied 
with  chemically  treated  ties  of  a  class  superior  to  those  that 
are  now  being  used." 

With  reference  to  the  saving  estimated  to  be  practicable  in 
connection  with  freight  loss  and  damage,  Mr.  Kendrick  rec- 
ommends that  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  reorganize  and 
consolidate  its  freight  claim  department.  He  says,  "It  is  true 
that  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  matter  of  decreasing  claim  payments  in  the 
last  five  years,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  minimum  figures 
have  not  been  reached." 

Mr.  Kendrick  points  out  that  claim  payments  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  have  increased  to  an  alarming  extent, 
the  figures  showing  that  the  railroads  with  gross  revenue  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  have  increased  their  ratio  of  net  loss 
per  dollar  of  freight  revenue  from  $1.29  in  1912  to  $1.62  in 
1914.    The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  per  cent  for  1912  was 


3.01  per  cent  and  for  1916  was  1.60  per  cent,  as  against  1.75 
per  cent  and  .94  per  cent  on  the  Frisco  for  the  corresponding 
years.  Mr.  Kendrick  states  that  the  trend  of  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  'i'exas  claim  payments  is  downward  but  that  it  is 
certainly  po.ssible  to  secure  as  good  re«ults  upon  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  as  have  been  obtaiiied  upon  the  Santa  Fe  or 
Frisco. 

The  adoption  of  the  drop  truck  system  of  handling  freight 
in  station  warehouses  in  place  of  the  gang  system  now  in  use 
is  also  recommended  by  Mr.  Kendrick,  which  he  estimates 
will  result  in  considerable  saving.  The  establishment  of  a 
merchandise  l)ureau  to  supervise  less  than  carload  tonnage  is 
also  recommended  as  a  step  which  should  produce  savings 
immediately. 

Concerning  the  handling  of  expedited  freight  in  package 
or  merchandise  cars,  Mr.  Kendrick  says: 

"Competition  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
Southwest  that  every  device  that  could  be  thought  of  that  will 
attract  Imsiness  to  the  various  roads  has  been  put  into  effect. 
The  result  is  that  the  practices  of  all  railroads  confer  upon 
consignees  special  and  expedited  service  for  which  they  do 
not  pay.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  subject  which  should  be 
taken  up  by  all  of  the  competing  lines  whenever  time  sched- 
ules are  considered  and  an  agreement  should  be  sought." 

Mr.  Kendrick  recommends  that  the  personal  injury  claim 
department  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  should  be  re- 
organized. He  points  out  that  the  record  pertaining  to  per- 
sonal injuries  shows  weakness  in  this  department,  although 
there  was  a  marked  decrease,  approximately  $255,000,  in  the 
sums  paid  on  account  of  personal  injuries  in  transportation 
service  in  1916  as  compared  with  1915,  suggesting  that  "the 
campaign  of  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  roadbed  and 
equipment  that  is  now  being  actively  prosecuted  must  result 
in  fewer  train  casualties  and  personal  injuries  and  in  im- 
proved morale  of  employees  as  well.  After  comparing  the 
personal  injury  claim  payment  record  with  that  of  several 
other  railroads,  the  report  says: 

"Of  the  roads  with  which  comparison  is  made  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  makes  the  best  showing.  If  the  unit 
of  personal  injuries  per  100  revenue  train  miles  obtained  by 
the  Santa  Fe  system  in  1915 — namely  $1.72 — be  applied 
to  the  train  mileage  of  the  M.  K.  &  T.  system  in  1916  the 
personal  injury  claims  for  that  year  would  have  amounted  to 
$241,629,  a  sum  $337,000  less  than  the  amount  actually  paid, 
a  result  that  can  and  should  be  realized." 

In  considering  transportation  expenses,  in  which  it  is  esti- 
mated an  annual  saving  of  $285,000  may  be  effected,  Mr. 
Kendrick  finds  that  because. of  greater  mileage  to  many  points, 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  schedules,  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  management  to  meet  competition,  are  too  fast 
for  the  most  economical  operation.  He  notes,  however,  that 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  lengthened  its  freight  train 
schedules  to  some  extent  in  November  and  suggests  that 
further  reductions  in  these  schedules  seem  desirable. 

On  the  subject  of  increased  train  loading,  the  report  says 
among  other  things: 

"The  management  states  that  as  soon  as  the  side  track 
extensions  which  are  now  under  construction  are  completed 
it  will  be  practicable  to  increase  the  length  and  tonnage  of 
trains  materially,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  trainload  has 
been  materially  increased  since  1913,  when  the  first  Mikados 
were  purchased." 

Concerning  trainloading  as  compared  to  the  Frisco,  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  revenue  trainload  has  increased 
from  268  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  to  323  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  as  against  297  and  334  on  the  Frisco  for 
the  corresponding  years.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
trainload,  including  company  material,  has  increased  from 
316  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  to  391  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  as  against  351  and  398  on  the  Frisco  for  the 
corresponding  years. 
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Concerning  passenger  service,  Mr.  Kendrick  says  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  "passenger  business  is  unremunerative 
at  best,  the  dictates  of  good  judgment  should  apparently  limit 
this  business  to  a  minimum.  Unfortunately  trains  that  are 
now  run  cannot  be  discontinued  without  difficulty.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  during  the  receivership  this  class  of  service 
has  been  curtailed  and  the  good  work  should  be  carried 
farther." 

It  is  Mr.  Kendrick's  opinion  that  a  saving  of  $100,000 
in  salaries  and  expenses  may  be  effected  by  consolidation  of 
general  office  organization.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
traverses  several  states  which  have  enforced  compliance  with 
their  statutes  making  it  obligatory  for  corporations  organized 
or  doing  business  within  the  state  to  maintain  general  offices 
therein.  The  management  has  estimated  a  possible  saving 
of  $225,000  if  it  were  practicable  to  consolidate  the  lines  of 
the  system  as  a  unit,  but  this  cannot  be  realized.  Mr.  Ken- 
drick suggests,  however,  that  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law 
can  be  observed  without  maintaining  "a  separate  and  in  a 
large  measure  independent  organization  in  Kansas." 

"Generally  speaking,"  says  Mr.  Kendrick,  "the  grades  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railway  are  unfavorable  to 
economical  operation  by  light  power  and  this  fact  has  been 
recognized  by  the  present  management."  Regarding  power, 
he  says: 

"It  is  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  this  power  is  so  old  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  secure  such  efficiency  of  operation  as 
to  warrant  its  perpetuation.  The  reports  of  the  company 
show  a  total  of  395  freight  engines  available  for  service.  The 
modern  freight  locomotives — that  is,  those  of  the  Consolida- 
tion and  Mikado  types,  are  averaging  2,800  miles  per  month, 
which  is  fair." 

Recommendations  are  made  for  changes  in  the  method  of 
handling  the  business  of  the  locomotive  shops  and  in  the 
methods  of  mechanical  accounting  which  will  assist  in  effect- 
ing the  economies  estimated  as  practicable  in  transportation 
and  maintenance  expense. 

The  report  says  that  "considering  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  many  of  the  freight  cars  which  is  inferior,  the  show- 
ing as  to  bad  order  is  creditable,  especially  as  a  large  number 
are  equipped  with  devices  which  are  obsolete  and  continually 
failing."  It  is  suggested  that  like  all  railroads  that  have  a 
large  miscellaneous  equipment  purchased  during  a  long  term 
of  years,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  a  great  many 
cars  that  need  reinforcement.  The  cost  of  maintaining  freight 
equipment  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  is  given  as  .0097 
per  car  mile,  while  other  railroads  in  the  same  territory  are 
said  to  be  maintaining  freight  equipment  at  a  cost  varying 
from  six  to  seven  mills  per  car  mile.  Draft  rigging  of  faulty 
design  is  stated  to  be  largely  responsible  for  this  excessive 
cost.  It  is  recommended  that  in  reinforcing  freight  equip- 
ment, long  cast  steel  draft  arms  and  friction  draft  gear  be 
used  instead  of  the  full  steel  under  frame  reinforcement  with 
transom  spring  gear  which  the  management  is  now  applying. 
If  the  cheaper  device  suggested  by  him  is  adopted  for  all  the 
freight  equipment  which  is  in  need  of  reinforcement,  a  large 
saving  in  the  initial  cost  will  result. 

No  recommendations  are  made  for  the  reinforcement  or 
betterment  of  passenger  equipment  as  the  work  already  under 
way  or  partially  completed  will  meet  all  requirements. 

Recommendations  are  made  for  the  chemical  treatment  of 
all  classes  of  cross  ties,  which  it  is  estimated  will  result  in  a 
saving  of  $650,000  per  annum  in  tie  renewals.  However,  it 
is  made  plain  that  this  latter  saving  cannot  immediately  be 
realized.  Tie  plates  are  also  recommended  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  ties  from  mechanical  wear  in  order  to 
obtain  the  full  value  of  treatment  and  unless  ties  are  so  pro- 
tected the  money  spent  for  preservative  treatment  will  be 
wasted.  The  number  of  tie  plates  required  for  the  equipment 
of  the  principal  lines  it  is  estimated  will  cost  practically 
$900,000. 


The  recommendations  for  the  consolidation  of  the  purchas- 
ing and  stores  departments  are  lengthy  and  elaborate.  But 
in  conclusion,  the  report  says  that  on  November  1,  1916  (be- 
fore the  report  was  made) :  "the  care  and  supervision  of 
material  and  supplies,  new,  second-hand,  and  scrap  with  the 
exception  of  fuel,  were  turned  over  to  the  purchasing  and 
stores  departments,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  herein." 

The  report  recommends  that  some  systematic  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  fuel  economy  with  better  records, 
performance,  and  fuel  efficiency,  and  it  is  estimated  that  with 
the  adoption  of  these  recommendations  and  a  campaign  to 
secure  increased  interest  in  fuel  economy,  savings  on  account 
of  reduced  consumption,  would  reach  15  per  cent. 

The  ballast  program  of  the  management  is  described  as 
"well  considered,  the  section  conservative,  and  as  the  work 
is  completed  the  track  will  be  brought  into  first-class  con- 
dition." 

The  report  gives  the  miles  of  rail  to  be  laid  in  the  next 
four  fiscal  years  as  provided  by  the  receiver's  estimate  as 
22,300  tons  in  1917;  23,080  tons  in  1918;  27,670  tons  in 
1919,  and  17,250  tons  in  1920;  and  states  that  thereafter 
the  normal  requirements  for  rails  will  be  19,000  tons  a  year 
or  about  130  miles  of  90  pound  section.  The  tonnage  re- 
quired in  each  of  the  four  years  specified  in  excess  of  19,000 
tons,  and  its  value,  represents  arrearage  in  maintenance 
amounting  to  24,300  tons  at  $30  per  ton  or  $729,000.  The 
estimate  is  prepared  upon  the  basis  of  the  prices  in  June, 
1916,  and  is  probably  25  per  cent  too  small  to  meet  present 
conditions.  The  arrearage  charge  to  maintenance  will  there- 
fore be  about  $911,000." 

There  is  an  acute  need  for  roundhouse  and  turntable  facil- 
ities. 

With  respect  to  the  new  freight  and  passenger  terminals 
now  under  construction  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Mr.  Kendrick 
says  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  this 
general  improvement,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  company  will  be  served  in  a  very  important  way 
by  the  development  of  this  terminal.  The  property  of  the 
Terminal  company  is  admirably  located." 

The  report  discusses  in  a  v  ry  interesting  way  the  relation 
of  interest  charges  to  gross  and  net  revenues  and  makes  com- 
parisons with  various  other  lines.  He  shows  that  on  the 
basis  of  reported  operations  for  1915  the  ratio  of  the  interest 
or  fixed  charges  to  the  income  available  for  interest  as  follows: 

,,.  .         Tr  o        rr,  ,  f  ^I"    ("cut 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Topeka   Ri 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa   Fe 35 

Chicago,   Burlington   &  Quincy    .'..  27 

Northern    Pacific    43 

Great    Northern    24 

Chicago   &  North  Western [['/_  45 

Union    Pacific    33 

In  concluding  his  report,  Mr.  Kendrick  has  constructed 
an  income  account  for  the  year  1920,  making  such  adjust- 
ments from  the  results  for  1915  as  he  considers  probable  and 
making  due  allowances  for  operating  economies.  This  in- 
come account  is  as  follows: 

Estimated  1020 

Operating   Revenue    $.W,4(X),0(lO 

Operating    Expenses    25,500,000 

Operating    Ratio    64.7 

Net   Operating  Revenue   13,900,000 

Other   Income    200,000 

Gross     Income     $14,100,000 

Taxes 2,100,000 

Rentals,  Leased  Roads,  Joint  Tracks, 

etc 700,000 

Other    Deductions    50,000 

Total   Deductions    $2,850,000 

Income   from   Operation    $11,250,000 

•Interest     $8,130,000  (72.26  per  cent  of  amount 

available) 
Surplus     $3,120,000 

*In  calculating  the  amount  of  interest,  he  has  added  to  the  amount 
of  $6,480,465  accrued  in  1915  the  sum  of  $1,650,000  as  representing  interest 
at  6  per  cent  on  $27,500,000,  one-half  of  the  proposed  expenditures  for 
additions  and  betterments  and  equipment  chargeable  to  property  account. 

In  constructing  the  foregoing  estimated   income  account, 
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Mr.  Kciuiruk  lias  arrived  al  the  amount  to  hi"  included  in 
operatinj^  expense.*;  a.s  representing^  de])re(iati()n  of  ccjuip- 
nient  h\  assuming  the  value  of  e(|uipment  as  of  June  .^0,  1916, 
as  $20,()()l).()()0  and  addin.n  tlureto  .^ll  ,25(),()()()  as  rejiresent- 
ing  one-half  of  the  charges  for  improving  ecjuipment  and 
$11,75(),(K)()  as  representing  one-half  of  tlie  proposed  expen- 
ditures for  new  ecjuipment,  making  a  total  value  for  e(|uip- 
ment  of  ;};.>.\UOO,()UO  upon  which  he  applies  annual  dej^recia- 
tion  at  the  average  rate  of  4.1  per  cent  which  he  recommends. 


SIDE  BEARING  LOCATION* 

By  Lewis  K.  Sillcox 

Mechanical  ICngineer,  Illinois  Central 

One  of  the  refinements  in  the  design  of  the  average  freight 
truck  which  seem.s  to  .seldom  receive  definite  attention  and 
from  the  tendency  of  practice  followed  in  certain  sections  of 
tlie  country,  it  would  appear  as  being  entirely  misunderstood, 
is  the  matter  of  the  proper  location  of  side  bearings.  The 
real  truth  of  the  matter  has  been  forced  on  some  roads  through 
their  experience  with  the  derailment  of  locomotive  tenders 
and  it  is  made  a  live  issue  in  this  class  of  equipment  princi- 
pally because  there  is  more  liability  for  obtaining  a  higher 
center  of  gravity  than  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  usual 
freight  car;  the  high  center  of  gravity  causing  a  great  ten- 
dency for  the  equipment  to  roll  dangerously.  There  is,  gen- 
erallv  speaking,  only  one  remedy  for  such  cases  and  that  is 
to  decrease  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  side  bear- 
ings and  this  has  been  successful  in  eliminating  the  difficulty 
mentioned  in  most  cases. 

Derailments  occurring  in  the  case  of  freight  equipment  cars 
are  so  few  considering  the  total  number  of  cars  handled  that 
we  are  often  led  to  believe  that  the  location  of  the  side  bear- 
ings has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  raised  outer  rail 
of  curved  track  is  illustrative  of  track  out  of  line,  especially 
with  respect  to  slow  moving  equipment.  The  same  conditions 
may  prevail  at  any  point  where  the  relative  elevation  of  the 
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rails  is  not  uniform,  because  of  soft  spots  in  the  track  or  im- 
proper ballasting. 

The  discussion  of  conditions,  so  far,  brings  up  the  study  of 
the  subject  with  respect  to  how  far  it  is  possible  to  transfer 
the  loading  to  one  side  of  the  truck  and  still  not  reach  the 
danger  point,  there  not  being  enough  load  on  the  opposite  side 
to  hold  the  forward  wheel  to  the  rail  when  negotiating  a 
curve,  the  forward  wheel  acting  as  a  guiding  element  for  the 
whole  truck. 

The  load  placed  upon  the  guiding  wheel  to  hold  it  down 
is  in  proportion  to  the  total  load  carried  by  the  wheel,  which 
acts  vertically  to  prevent  the  wheel  climbing  the  rail.  This 
resultant  is  influenced  very  materially  by  the  distance  from 
center  to  center  of  the  side  bearings.     In  order  to  appreciate 

*  \hstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  Car  Foremen's  Association  of 
Chicago. 


ihis,  SVC  will  consider  the  centers  of  the  side  bearings  directly 
over  the  centers  of  the  rails.  In  the  case  of  a  curve  where  the 
outer  rail  is  elevated  the  inner  side  bearing  is  thrown  over 
tcnvards  the  outside  of  the  rail.  But  this  inner  bearing  is 
carrying  the  load  and  with  its  center  approaching  a  point  out- 
side of  the  rail,  it  naturally  follows  that  none  of  the  weight 
of  the  car  body  is  carried  by  the  opposite  wheels  and  there- 
fore, no  assi.stancc  is  rendered  these  wheels  in  bringing  them 
to  bear  on  the  rail.     Fig  1  shows  this  condition. 

Assuming  W  ef|ual  to  the  weight  on  the  left  side  bearing,  P 
(16,200  lb.)  equal  to  the  weight  on  the  right  side  bearing,  B, 
the  distance  between  the  center  line  of  the  right  side  bearing 
and  the  point  of  bearing  of  the  wheel  on  the  rail,  and  L 


Truck  Wheel, 
base  C'H 


Cetiier  to  Center  of  Rails  ■=  6 


Diagonal  Disfance- 
Belween  Bearing  Points 
of  Opposite  Wheels -5 


Fig.  2 


equal  to  the  distance  between  the  center  lines  of  the  rails, 
we  have,  under  the  above  conditions,  the  following ; 

VV  B  W  0.5 

= or  ■ =  or  W  =  —  135  lb. 

P  L  16200  59 

Now  if  the  side  bearings  were  spaced  54  in.  center  to  center 
B  would  equal  29.5 — 27.  =  2.5  and 

W  B  W  2.5 


16200 


59 


or  W  =  687  lb. 


Still  again  with  side  bearing  48  in.  apart  B  would  be  29.5 
-2.4  =  5.5  and 


w 
p 
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16200 
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or  W^   =    1510  lb. 


From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  obtain  any 
pressure  on  the  guiding  wheel  in  the  case  of  cars  engaging 
curves  with  elevated  rails,  or  rough  track  where  the  surface 
of  the  rails  is  not  uniform,  it  is  first  necessary  to  have  the 
working  position  of  the  side  bearing  inside  the  line  of  support 
or  rail. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  practical  idea  of  the  problem  under 
discussion  a  40-ton  car  was  selected  and  weighed  on  a  section 
of  scale  track  having  a  2-in.  elevation,  this  height  being  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  full  compression  of  the  springs 
with  the  initial  side  bearing  clearance  added;  thus  throwing 
the  load  off  the  center  and  entirely  on  the  side  bearing.  The 
results  obtained  were  as  follows: 

With  side  bearings  spaced  60  in.  center  to  center  the  weight 
legistered  was  3,100  lb.  With  side  bearings  spaced  48  in. 
center  to  center  the  load  registered  on  scales  was  approxi- 
mately 5,000  lb. 

The  light  weight  of  the  car  was  45,000  lb.  with  trucks 
registering  6,300  lb.  each  and  the  car  body  32,400  lb.  Being 
a  car  of  rigid  construction,  it  was  possible  for  the  diagonally 
opposite  side  bearings  to  carry  the  entire  load,  16,200  lb. 
going  to  each.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  weight  trans- 
fer, as  between  the  car  with  60  in.  and  48  in.  spread  of  side 
bearings,  amounted  to : 


5,000  lb.  —  3,100  lb. 


1,900  lb.  or 


16,200 


=  12  per  cent. 


When  the  car  is  standing  normally  on  level  track,  we 
should  expect  to  carry  the  total  light  weight  of  the  body  on 
the  truck  center  plates  and  there  is  a  distance  of  approxi- 
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mately  30  in.  from  the  middle  of  the  center  plate  to  the  center 
of  the  rail  or  support.  At  a  di.stance  6  in.  in  along  the 
bolster  from  the  side  bearing  it  was  possible  to  transfer  12 
per  cent  of  the  total  load  to  the  other  wheel,  or  2  per  cent 
for  every  inch  the  side  bearing  was  moved  in  toward  the 
center.  This  rate  of  increase  would  probably  be  steadily 
maintained  until  the  large  bearing  of  the  center  plate  equal- 
ized the  loading,  as  in  most  cases  it  acts  for  a  distance  of 
about  5  in.  all  around  the  center. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2  the  following  is  assumed : 


ri     til. 


rail. 


A   =:  Horizontal   pressure    between   tlic   wlutl 

B  =  Vertical   load   of  the  wheel   on   tlie   rail. 

C  =  Wheel  base  =   66  in. 

D  =  Weight  on  pivot  wheel. 

E   =  Distance  between  the   bearing  points   of  diagonally   opposite   wheels   on 

the   rails    =    P9.4   in. 

F   =  Adhesion  between   wheel  and  rail   =   21   per  cent  of  the   load. 

G   =  Center  to  center  of  rails  =   4  ft.  8'/.   in.   +    H   in.   +   3   in.   r=   60  in. 

As  stated  above  there  is  no  transfer  of  load  from  the  in- 
side bearing  to  the  outside  bearing  when  the  bearings  are  60 
in.  apart  and  that  there  is  2  per  cent  of  the  load  transferred 
for  every  inch  the  side  bearings  are  moved  towards  the  center. 
With  a  car  weighing  (light)  45,000  lb.,  of  which  12,600  lb. 
is  the  weight  of  the  trucks  and  32,400  lb.  the  weight  of  the 
body,  we  have  for  54-in.  side  bearing  spread 

32,400 

X    .06    =    972   lb. 

2 

of  the  weight  of  the  car  body  going  to  the  guiding  wheels. 
For  the  48-in.  spread  of  side  bearings  we  have 

32,400 


X   .12 


1,944   lb. 


of  the  weight  of  the  car  body  going  to  the  guiding  wheels. 
This  is  based  on  results  obtained  from  the  actual  tests  men- 
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tioned  above.     Therefore,  the  weight  on  the  pivot  wheel  D 
(Fig.  2)  for  the  60-in.  spread  of  side  bearings*  is 

45,000 

• — — —    -^    2   -    11,250  lb. 
2 

For  the  54-in.  spread  of  side  bearing  spread  this  weight 
will  be 

11,250  "   972   =    10,278  lb. 

and  for  the  48-in.  side  bearing  spread  this  weight  will  be 

11,250  —   1,944   =   9,306  lb. 

The  horizontal  force  acting  at  the  guiding  wheel  with  the 
54-in.  spacing  is  equal  to: 

(D  X  C)  +  (B  X  G) 


Fl   B-!- 


( 


<)y2  + 


-\     =  0.21 

(10.278  X  66)  +  (972  X  60) 


-)  =  ■• 


935    lb. 


The  horizontal  force  acting  at  the  guiding  wheel  with  the 
54-in.  spacing  is  ecjual  to: 


I 


0.21  f 


(9.306  X  66)  +  (1,944  X  60) 

1,944  H 

89.4 


2,125    lb. 


•The  light  weight  of  the  entire  car  was  used  in  the  above  instead  of 
considering  the  light  weight  of  the  car  body  and  the  trucks  separately,  to 
make  the  problem  simpler. 


The  graphical  chart  (Fig.  3)  shows  how  the  forces  were 
practically  balanced  with  a  spacing  of  48  in.  in  centers. 

From  the  above  comparison,  it  may  be  noted  that  by  mov- 
ing the  side  bearing  only  3  in.  in  on  each  side  of  the  car  here 
considered  (i.  e.  54-in.  to  48-in.  centers)  it  is  possible  practi- 
cally to  equalize  the  vertical  and  horizontal  forces. 

The  preceding  figures  have  simply  dealt  with  the  light  car 
body  and  trucks  without  load.  As  the  vertical  forces  increase, 
it  will  be  noted  that  a  tendency  prevails  to  accentuate  the 
horizontal  forces  acting  between  the  rail  and  the  wheel  flange, 
causing  them  to  be  more  severe.  As  long  as  the  capacity 
of  the  springs  is  not  exceeded,  they  will  prevent  the  side  bear- 
ings from  carrying  the  total  load,  a  considerable  proportion 
will  Ijc  carried  by  the  center  plate  and  consequently  dis- 
tributed to  the  wheels  on  the  far  side  of  the  truck.  The 
great  tendency,  however,  for  most  loaded  cars,  especially  those 
having  a  high  center  of  gravity,  is  to  lurch  towards  the  inner 
side  of  the  curve,  or  the  side  where  a  low  spot  in  the  track 
occurs,  and  unless  the  forces  acting  at  the  side  bearings  are 
so  applied  as  to  prevent  the  guiding  wheel  from  being  relieved 
of  sufficient  loading  to  allow  it  to  nose  over  the  rail,  great 
risk  of  derailment  obtains. 

Side  bearing  travel  can  be  approximately  calculated  as  fol- 
lows: Multiply  the  distance  in  feet  from  center  to  center  of 
trucks  by  the  distance  in  inches  from  the  center  of  the  truck  to 
the  center  of  the  side  bearing,  then  divide  this  product  by  the 
radius  in  feet  of  the  curve. 


A  HAND  STADIA  INSTRUMENT 

A  convenient  and  inexpensive  range  finder  or  stadia  instru- 
ment has  recentl}-  l^een  placed  on  the  market  by  R.  C.  Young, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  which  should  prove  of  value  in  estimating 
distances  in  reconnaissance.  It  is  based  upon  the  ability  of  a 
man  to  estimate  the  height  or  width  of  objects  seen  at  a 
distance,  and  consists  of  a  card  graduated  along  one  edge 
like  a  stadia  rod,  upon  -which  the  observer  reads  off  the  length 
of  the  scale  covered  by  a  distant  object  with  the  card  held 
before  him  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight.  A 
cord  of  a  definite  length  is  attached  to  the  card,  the  free  end 


■//(?/<?  f£>rcarc/i^//;gn  fak/ng  slope 


■^ 


The  Range  Finder 

of  which  the  observer  holds  to  his  eye  so  that  the  card  is 
always  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  eye  when  in  use.  Having 
estimated  the  size  of  the  distant  object  and  the  number  of 
graduations  of  the  scale  covered  by  it,  the  observer  refers  to  a 
diagram  mounted  on  the  card  with  these  two  quantities  and 
notes  the  distance  to  the  object  in  feet,  yards  or  meters  de- 
pending upon  the  unit  used  for  the  dimension  of  the  object. 
The  back  of  the  card  is  marked  off  as  a  protractor  so  that, 
with  the  use  of  the  attached  cord  as  a  pluml)  line  and  the  edge 
of  the  card  as  a  line  of  sight,  it  is  possible  to  read  off  the 
angle  of  the  ground  slope. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  has  declared  unconstitutional 
tlie  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  state  passed  in  1915,  designed 
to  forbid  the  construction  of  a  railroad  parallel  to  the  Western 
«S-  Atlantic,  owned  by  the  state. 

First  aid  to  the  injured,  which  is  systematically  taught  at  the 
shops  and  other  important  places  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
has  during  the  past  year  been  made  a  subject  of  instruction  to 
women  employees,  considerable  numbers  of  women  having  been 
employed  in  the  place  of  men  who  have  enlisted  in  the  army. 

Damage  estimated  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  was  caused  Illinois 
Central  freight  cars  standing  on  the  tracks  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kentucky  Public  Elevator  Company  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  which 
structure  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  February 
25.  Many  of  the  freight  cars  were  loaded  with  merchandise  and 
lumber.  About  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  rye  and  oats 
were  also  burnt  up. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic 
City,  June  26  to  30  next.  Before  selecting  Atlantic  City  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  canvassed  the  suggestions  for  places  of  meet- 
ing including  Atlantic  City,  Chicago,  New  York,  Washington 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  found  that  over  half  of  the  suggestions 
favored  Atlantic  City. 

The  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  will  make  an 
excursion  to  Gary,  Ind.,  and  Buffington,  111.,  on  March  23,  1917, 
the  day  following  the  annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
on  March  20-22.  Visits  will  be  made  to  the  Gary  Steel  Works 
of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  Gary  plant  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company  and  the  plant  of  the  Universal  Portland  Cement 
Company  at  Buffington. 

Bills  limiting  the  length  of  freight  trains  have  been  introduced 
in  the  State  legislatures  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nebraska,  Texas,  New  York  and  Oregon.  The  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  Missouri  legislature  limits  the  length  of  local 
trains  to  30  cars  and  through  freight  trains  to  45  cars.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bills  introduced  in  the  other  states  differ  as  to 
details  but  are  all  alike  in  principle  and  purpose. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  including  lines  both 
East  and  West  of  Pittsburgh,  the  benefits  paid  in  1916  to  em- 
ployees and  their  families,  through  the  relief  department,  amount- 
ed to  $3,383,947.  On  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  $760,- 
346  was  paid  in  benefits  to  the  families  of  members  who  had  died, 
and  $1,464,453  to  members  for  sick  and  accident  benefits.  Super- 
annuation allowances  paid  to  pensioned  employees  amounted  to 
$165,813.  On  December  31  there  were  in  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System  228,234  employees,  of  which  number  193,- 
931  were  members  of  the  Relief  Funds. 

The  Illinois  State  Supreme  Court  on  February  21  declared  the 
Dunne  deep  waterway  act  constitutional.  The  law  was  passed 
in  the  last  legislature  and  authorizes  a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  for 
the  construction  of  an  eight-foot  canal  between  the  Lockport  end 
of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  and  the  Illinois  river  at  Utica. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  overrules  the  opinion  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  Sangamon  district,  which  had  held  that  a 
canal  eight  feet  deep  was  not  a  waterway  within  the  meaning  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  adopted  by  popular  vote  in  1908, 
allowing  the  legislature  to  bond  the  state  up  to  $20,000,000  for 
building  a  waterway  to  connect  Chicago  with  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Gulf. 

To  call  attention  to  what  the  Erie  did  to  relieve  the  coal 
shortage  at  Chicago,  F.  D.  Underwood,  president  of  that  rail- 
road, recently  sent  a  telegram  to  F.  W.  Upham,  president  of 
the  Consumers'  Company  at  Chicago,  which  reads  as  follows : 
"My  understanding  is  that  we  in  a  measure  saved  the  day  so 
far  as  anthracite  is  concerned,  and  with  bituminous  coal  we 
have  but  little  to  do.  You  might  explain  this  to  Mr.  Griffin. 
The  gentleman  seems  to  lack  information."     According  to  the 


Chicago  office  of  the  Erie,  that  road  delivers  in  Chicago  a 
total  of  300  cars  loaded  with  anthracite  from  February  22  to  24, 
inclusive. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  a  resolution  was  passed  recommending  that 
in  accordance  with  car  service  rule  If  now  in  effect,  authority 
be  granted  the  roads  to  deviate  from  car  service  rules  1,  2,  3 
and  4,  inclusive,  in  the  loading  of  cars  on  switching  lines  within 
the  Chicago  switching  district.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
the  various  switching  lines  in  the  district  make  individual  agree- 
ments with  the  roads,  members  of  the  association  for  the  use 
of  their  cars  in  such  service  with  such  exceptions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  each  case  to  protect  the  loading  of  order  cars 
and  special  equipment  such  as  automobile,  furniture,  coal,  coke, 
stock,  refrigerator,  ventilated,  insulated  and  heated  cars,  pro- 
vided that  no  car  used  in  this  service  shall  be  reloaded  by  a 
switching  line,  receiving  cars  under  load,  except  in  accordance 
with  the  car  service  rules.  A  number  of  the  roads,  who  had  rep- 
resentatives at  the  meeting,  have  already  followed  the  recom- 
mendation. 


Crossing  Disaster  at  Lima 

At  Lima,  Ohio,  February  28,  17  or  more  men  were  killed  in  a 
grade  crossing  accident.  A  factory  bus  carrying  employees  of 
the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  was  struck  by  a  southbound  freight  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Fourth  street.  The 
motorbus  was  demolished  and  its  passengers  hurled  through  the 
air,   some  falling  beneath   the  engine  wheels. 


Disastrous  Derailment  in  Sweden 

A  press  despatch  from  Soderhamn,  Sweden,  February  27,  re- 
ports the  derailment  of  a  train  carrying  228  invalided  Russian 
soldiers,  who  were  on  the  way  home  from  Germany  through 
Sweden.  The  first  car,  carrying  23  insane  Russian  soldiers,  was 
demolished,  and  all  its  passengers  were  killed.  About  25  in  other 
cars  were  killed.  The  work  of  rescue  was  made  difficult  by 
the  condition  of  the  passengers,  most  of  whom  were  blind,  had 
lost  arms  or  legs,  or  were  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of 
helping  themselves. 


A  Tank  Car  Fire 

Ten  thousand  gallons  of  refined  gasoline  were  threatened  with 
destruction  late  yesterday  afternoon  when  a  tank  car  caught  fire 
when  standing  on  a  siding  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Eleventh 
and  Pratt  streets.  Fifteen  firemen  fought  the  blaze  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  Railroad  men  feared  an  explosion  and  advised 
letting  the  gasoline  burn  itself  out;  but  Captain  Heikle  believed 
the  flames  could  be  extinguished,  and  he  ran  a  line  of  350  feet  of 
hose  to  a  chemical  engine.  Water  had  no  effect  on  the  spurting 
flames,  but  after  using  120  gallons  of  chemical  solution,  the  blaze 
was  extinguished.  Not  more  than  50  gallons  of  gasoline  were 
destroyed. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Arkansas  Senate  Honors  Memory  of  F.  H.  Britten 

The  state  senate  of  Arkansas,  on  January  24,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  Whereas  on  July  28,  1916,  death  removed 
from  his  sphere  of  activity  and  usefulness  Frank  Hamilton  Brit- 
ton,  at  the  age  of  65  years,  and  whereas  Mr.  Britton  in  his  17 
years  as  president  of  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  up-building  of  this  commonwealth  as  no  other 
agent  in  industrial  expansion,  and  whereas  his  principles  of 
humane  treatment  for  employees  and  his  development  of  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  his  transportation  system  and  the 
people  of  Arkansas,  has  created  a  sympathy  between  the  two 
that  could  be  maintained  with  profit  by  the  present  manage- 
ment and  emulated  to  advantage  by  other  railroads  of  the  state, 
therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
takes    this    means   of   expressing    its    sorrow    and    regret    at    his 
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demise,  realizing  that  the  people  have  lost  a  friend,  that  the 
commercial  factories  have  been  deprived  of  a  wise  guide  and 
a  staunch  preceptor,  and  that  this  State  can  ill  afford  to  spare 
those  who  have  contributed  so  substantially  to  its  advancement 
and  prosperity.  ■ 


Flood  Control  Bill  Passed 

The  United  States  Senate  on  February  26  passed  a  bill  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  17, 
1916,  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $45,000,000  for  continuing 
the  work  of  levee  building,  bank  revetment  and  other  flood  con- 
trol work  on  the  Mississippi  river,  under  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  of  $5,600,000  for  similar 
work  on  the  Sacramento  river  in  California,  under  the  control 
of  the  California  Debris  Commission.  The  Mississippi  river 
section  of  the  bill  provides  that  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
to  the  extent  of  $45,000,000  during  the  next  five  years  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  per  year,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  amount  expended  by  the  national  government  to  be  paid 
by  local  governments.  The  Sacramento  river  section  provides 
that  the  state  of  California  is' to  appropriate  a  sum  equal  to  that 
expended  by  the  national  government  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing navigation  up  to  the  city  of  Sacramento.  Another  section 
of  the  bill  authorizes  the  War  Department  to  examine  flood  con- 
trol problems  throughout  the  United  States. 

An  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Newlands  providing  for 
a  waterways  commission  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
waterway  question  with  particular  reference  to  its  relation  to 
transportation  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  32  to  29. 


Railroads  Appeal  to  New  Jersey 

The  presidents  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  acting  as  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  railroads  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
have  joined  in  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  asking 
them  to  repeal  the  "full  crew  law,"  so-called,  of  that  state,  and 
have  printed  their  appeal  in  the  newspapers.     It  says  in  part : 

"Before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  is  a  bill  to  broaden  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners.  It  is 
supported  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  fol- 
lowing exhaustive  study  of  the  problem,  and  by  news- 
papers generally.  It  is  heartily  approved  by  the  railroads.  This 
will  accomplish  in  reality  what  the  'full  crew'  law  of  1913  was 
intended  to  do.  The  effect  of  that  law  so  far  has  been  to  force 
upon  the  railroads  in  New  Jersey  a  total  cost  of  $1,250,000,  which 
has  accomplished  nothing  of  value. 

"Enactment  of  the  bill  will  take  nothing  from  the  public  that  it 
does  not  restore  in  greater  degree.  For  an  arbitrary  law  the  bill 
substitutes  the  intelligent  judgment  of  selected  men  entrusted  by 
the  commonwealth  with  safeguarding  and  promoting  the  public 
interest. 

"Under  the  existing  statute  railroads  in  New  Jersey  are  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  trains,  where  they  are  not  needed,  some  450 
men  who  would  be  otherwise  very  advantageously  employed. 
This  bill  will  make  certain  that  all  railroads  in  New  Jersey  shall 
properly  crew  every  train.  The  Utility  Commissioners  will  make 
certain  that  trains  are  safely  and  efficiently  operated,  and  prevent 
excessive  duties  being  required  of  any  man  in  train  service.  It 
protects  the  public  interest,  as  the  present  law  does  not.  It  ade- 
quately safeguards  rights  of  employees.  It  relieves  the  railroads 
from  a  useless  operating  charge  now  imposed  upon  them." 

Texas  Lines  Pool  Freight  Cars 

At  a  meeting  of  the  transportation  officers  of  the  principal 
Texas  lines  held  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  February  19,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  under  the  provisions  of  Car  Service  Rule  If, 
under  which  the  lines  involved  will  undertake  to  maintain  a  sub- 
stantial balance  of  equipment  as  between  themselves,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  penalty  will  apply  on  cars  subject  to  the 
agreement.  If  any  road  fails  to  equalize  on  the  demand  of  other 
roads,  the  agreement  may  be  cancelled  as  far  as  it  is  applicable 
to  the  offending  road,  on  10  days'  notice.  The  effect  of  this  agree- 
ment is  to  constitute  a  practical  pool  of  cars  among  the  lines 
which  were  represented  at  the  Dallas  meeting,  although  in  its 
present  form  the  agreement  is  lacking  in  a  number  of  essentials 
of  an  ideal  pool.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  a  more  definite 
arrangement  may  be  entered  into  later,  which  will  result  in  an 


actual  regional  pool.  It  is  estimated  that  this  arrangement  will 
affect  from  55  to  65  per  cent  of  the  foreign  cars  on  the  roads  in- 
terested. These  roads  are  parties  to  the  recent  agreement,  which 
binds  them  to  return  cars  to  owners  according  to  the  A.  R.  A. 
rules,  and,  of  course,  must  abide  by  the  rules  as  regards  cars 
belonging  to  all  roads  which  are  not  parties  to  the  Dallas  agree- 
ment. The  equalization  scheme  will  no  doubt  result  in  a  great 
saving  in  switching  and  empty  haul,  which  is  necessary  when  the 
ownership  of  cars  is  strictly  respected  under  the  car  service  rules. 
The  roads  which  are  at  present  parties  to  the  agreement  are  the 
Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  the  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco &  Texas,  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  and  the  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson.  The  plan  has 
been  submitted  to  other  Texas  roads  with  the  suggestion  that  they 
also  become  parties  to  the  agreement. 


Freight  Congestion  Relieved 

Supplementing  the  information  given  on  a  preceding  page,  the 
Car  Service  Commission  has  issued,  at  Washington,  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  congestion  at  Gulf  ports  had  been  materially 
reduced. 

The  total  number  of  cars  on  hand  for  export  and  for  coast- 
wise lines  was  reduced  from  7,300  on  January  30  to  6,000  on 
February  13.  The  commission  has  sent  a  circular  to  all  roads 
calling  attention  to  the  request  of  shippers  of  petroleum  for  relief 
from  embargoes  for  fuel  and  light.  Representatives  of  the 
Southern  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mission on  Wednesday  and  said  they  were  in  position  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  fertilizer  shippers.  The  Seaboard  Air 
Line  had  1,000  box  cars  available  and  was  asked  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. 

Central  Railway  Club  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Central  Railway  Club  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  March  8.  C.  E.  Denny, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
will  be  the  toasmaster,  and  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Major- 
General  George  W.  Goethals  and  by  Eugene  Chamberlin,  mana- 
ger of  the  equipment  repair  pool  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Special  arrangements  are  being  made  to  take  care  of  a  large 
New  York  delegation.  If  the  number  composing  the  delegation 
requires  a  special  train  over  the  New  York  Central  it  will  be  pro- 
vided. Otherwise  the  delegation  will  have  a  private  car  for 
social  recreation  and  refreshments,  one  twelve-section  and  draw- 
ing room  and  one  sixteen-section  Pullman  sleeping  car,  and  a 
ten-compartment  Pullman  car,  attached  to  regular  train  No.  29 
of  the  New  York  Central,  leaving  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York  City,  at  8:02  Wednesday  evening,  March  7,  1917,  and  due 
at  Buffalo  at  7:15  the  following  morning.  Railroad  and  sleeping 
car  fare  is  to  be  paid  on  the  train,  a  party  rate  covering  trans- 
portation. On  the  return  trip,  the  party  will  leave  Buffalo  on 
the  night  of  March  8.  immediately  after  the  dinner  (probably 
about  midnight)  and  ample  accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  all  on  board. 


Nineteen  Passengers  Killed  at  Mount  Union,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  the  scene  this  week  of  two 
disastrous  wrecks,  one  east  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  New  York 
division,  on  Sunday  about  2:45  a.  m.,  when  a  fireman  and  three 
men  riding  in  an  express  car,  attending  horses,  were  killed;  and 
one  at  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  on  the  Middle  Division,  on  the  27th, 
about  12:10  a.  m.,  when  19  passengers  and  1  sleeping  car  porter 
were  killed. 

At  Bristol  a  westbound  freight  was  derailed  by  a  broken  jour- 
nal and  the  wreck  fouled  an  eastbound  track.  On  this  track, 
the  Adams  express  train,  having  no  passenger  cars,  came  on  at 
high  speed  and  ran  into  the  derailed  freight  cars.  The  engine 
and  six  cars  of  this  train  fell  down  a  bank,  and  the  wreck  took 
fire  and  was  mostly  burned  up.  The  road  was  blocked  for  about 
13  hours,  during  which  time  trains  for  the  west  were  sent  from 
Trenton  over  the  Trenton  Cutoff  and  those  between  Trenton 
and  Philadelphia  traveled  over  the  line  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware  river,  crossing  the  Delaware  river  bridge  at  Frank- 
ford. 

At  Mount  Union,  eastbound  passenger  No.  6  was  standing  at 
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tlic  station,  liaviii^  lici-ii  stopped  aluml  lour  minutes  l)ecaiise  of 
air  brake  troul)lc,  when  it  was  run  into  at  the  rear  by  a  follow- 
ing fast  freight,  said  to  have  been  traveling  at  40  or  50  miles 
an  hour.  The  three  rear  cars  of  the  standing  train  were  sleep- 
ing cars,  all  of  steel ;  and  of  the  20  or  more  passengers  in  the 
car  "Hellwoud,"  at  the  rear  end  of  tlie  train,  nearly  all  were  killed. 
The  car  body  was  split  open,  but  the  work  of  rescuing  the  injured 
persons  was  very  slow  and  difficult.  ;\mong  the  killed  was  one 
family  of  nine  persons;  Chester  A.  Minds,  wife,  two  children  and 
five  other  relatives.  Asitlc  from  the  fatalities,  the  injuries  to  pas- 
sengers were  few  and  not  serious.  There  was  a  dense  fog  at  the 
time.  According  to  the  reports  now  at  hand,  the  flagman  of  the 
passenger  train  went  back  several  hundred  feet  and  swung  his  red 
light,  but  he  says  that  the  engineman  did  not  acknowledge  it. 
The  train  appears  to  have  passed  a  block  signal  about  one  mile 
back  which  was  set  against  it ;  but  the  statements  of  the  engine- 
man,  the  fireman  and  a  brakeman  who  was  on  the  engine,  have 
not  yet  been  made  clear  and  consistent. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   followiiii:   list   gives   names    of  secretaries,    dates   of   next    or   regular 
meetinss  and  places  of  meetings: 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Next  annual  convention,  May  14,  1917,  Hotel  Chisca, 
Memphis,   Tenn. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand   Central   Station,   Chicago. 

American  Association  of  Dining  Car  Superintendents. — H.  C.  Board- 
man,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Next  convention,  October,  1917, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.\merican  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 
Chicago,   111.     Next   meeting,  June,    1917,   Denver. 

American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope, 
C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143   Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — E.  H.  Harman, 
Room  101,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting,  August 
8-10,    1917,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

American  Electric  Railway  Association. — E.  B.  Burritt,  8  W.  40th  St., 
New   York. 

American  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Association. — Fred  C.  J. 
Dell,   165   Broadway,  New  York. 

American  Railroad  Master  Tinners,'  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
-Association. — W.   E.   Jones,   C.   &  N.   W.,   3814   Fulton   St.,   Chicago. 

American  RaH-WAY  Association. — J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secreta;;y,  75 
Church   St.,   New   York. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  W.,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  October  16-18,  1917,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan   Ave.,    Chicago.      Next   convention,    March   20-22,    1917,    Chicago. 

American  Rait  way  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 
Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  June  13-20,  1917,  Atlantic 
City,   N.   J. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — Owen  D.  Kinsey,  Il- 
linois Central,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  August  30-September  1, 
Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

American  Society'  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of    Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W. 
57th  St.,  New  Yoik.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday,  in 
month,  except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York.  Next  convention.  May  22-25,  1917,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  R.  &  O.,  Mt.  Royal  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Next  con- 
vention, January,   1918,  Chicago. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son, Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual 
meeting,  May  30,   1917,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond,  Va. 

Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels. — George  W. 
Lyndon,  1214  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master  Car  Builders'   Association. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Next  meeting.  May, 
1917,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Jos.  A.  Andreucetti,'  C. 
&  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.   Sta.,  Chicago. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind. 
Next  annual  meeting,  September  18-20,  1917,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. — G.  P. 
Conard,    75    Church    St.,    New   York. 

Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association. — Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehon 
Company,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building   Association. 

Canadian  Railway  Clue. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except,  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La   Salle,  Chicago. 

Centrai  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Fridav  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,   2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.  R.  McMunn,  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Next  convention, 
September,   1917,   St.   Louis. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


1-'keiciit  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F. 
\-    P.,    Richmond,    Va.      Annual   convention,   June   19,    1917,   Chicago, 

C.KNHRAi.  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
(irand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Intehnational  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  II.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio.  Next  annual  meeting,  August  21-23, 
1917,  Chic.igo. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  IC.  51st  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting.  May  14-17,  1917, 
Hotel   .Sherman,  Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall, 
1126  W.  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.  Annual  meeting,  September  4-7, 
1917,   Hotel   Sherman,  Chicago. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
•States  and  Canada. — F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
Worth,  "Tex.     Next  convention,  October   16-18,   1917,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Annual  convention.  May  22-25,  1917,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Itichmond,   Va. 

Masier  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
AND  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  Next  annual 
Tuceting,   September  11,   1917,  Chicago. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg., 
Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June   13-20,   1917,  Atlantic  City,   N.  J. 

National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Wm.  H.  Connolly, 
1319  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  annual  convention, 
October    16,    1917,   Washington,    D.    C. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  19-22,  1917,  Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New   York   Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410_  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson    Hotel,   Peoria. 

Railroad  CLun  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York. 

Railway  Clue  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
Tulv  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Devefopment  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1C47  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.     Annual  meeting.  May  9-11,  1917,  Louisville,   Ky. 

Railway  Electrical  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  Scribner, 
1063  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way Electrical  Engineers. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — C.  B.  Edwards,  Office  of  the 
President's  Assistant,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk  Va.  Next  meet- 
ing, October  2-4,  1917,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison,  Assistant  Engineer, 
C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va.  Next  convention,  October,  1917,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.      Next   annual   convention,    September,    1917,   Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,  Collinwood,  Ohio.     Annual  convention.  May  21-23,   1917,  Chicago. 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association.- — J.  D.  Conway,  2136  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Meetings  with  Master  Car  Builders'  and 
Master    Mechanics'   Association. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son, SO  Church  St.,  New  York.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph   Superintendents. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — P.  J.  McAndrews, 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.  Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21, 
1917,  Hotel  Auditorium,  Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.   I  ouis. 

Salt  Lake  Tkanspopttion  Club. — R.  E.  Rowland,  David  Keith  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Saturday  of  each  month. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Signal  Appliance  Association. — F.  W.  Edmunds,  3868  Park  Ave.,  New 
York.     Meetings  with   annual   convention  Railway   Signal   Association. 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers.— L.  W.  Cox,  N.  &  W.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  & 
W.   P.   R.  R.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grant  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,   September,  November,   10  a.   m..   Piedmont  Hotel,   Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Club  — Harry  S.  Fox,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Regular 
meetings,   1st   Saturday  in  month,  Boody  House,  Toledo. 

Track  Supply  Association. — W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn, 
N.  Y.  Meetings  with  Roadmasters',  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 
Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June   19,   1917,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Transportation  Club  of  Detroit. — W.  R.  Hurley,  Superintendent's  office, 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Meetings  monthly,  Normandie  Hotel, 
Detroit. 

Traveling  Kn'oineers'  Association.— W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Cleveland,   Ohio.     Next  convention,    September,    1917,   Chicago. 

Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — L-.  Kon|  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,   July  and   August,   Winnipeg. 

\\'estern  Rah  way  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 
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The  Traffic  Club  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  of  FUnt,  Mich., 
has  voted  to  hold  meetings  twice  a  month,  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesdays. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Cleveland  held  its  third  annual  banquet 
on  February  14.  Blewett  Lee,  general  solicitor  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  was  the  principal  speaker,  his  subject  being  "The  Rem- 
edy for  a  General  Railroad  Strike."  He  said  that  a  strike  by  the 
brotherhoods  would  cause  more  real  hardship  in  this  country 
than  a  war. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  on  February  20  canceled  its 
embargo  on  freight  destined  to  points  east  of  Chicago.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  lifted  its  embargo  on  all 
westbound  freight  destined  to  points  west  of  Buffalo  on  Feb- 
ruary 21.  The  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  lifted 
its  embargo  against  eastern  freight  westbound  through  Pitts- 
burgh on  February  21. 

The  Canadian  Government,  on  February  23,  issued  new  and 
stringent  regulations  for  travel  in  Canada,  especially  for  the 
prevention  of  the  departure  of  any  person  who  may  be  suspected 
of  attempting  to  leave  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  the  enemy.  Inspectors  are  required  to  make  rigid  search 
of  clothing  and  baggage  and  also  of  letters  or  messages,  where 
such  course  is  deemed  necessary.  The  regulation  concerning 
passports  has  been  made  more  strict. 

The  commercial  Club  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  recently  filed  an  in- 
formal complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  calU 
ing  its  attention  to  a  discrepancy  in  interstate  and  intrastate  pas- 
senger fares  between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and 
Moorehead,  Minn.  The  rates  between  Fargo  and  Minneapolis 
are  92  cents  more  than  the  rates  between  Moorehead  and  the 
Twin  Cities,  the  difference  in  distance  between  Fargo  and  Moore- 
head being  less  than  one  mile.  The  petition  states  that  this  con- 
dition is  unjustly  discriminatory  against  Fargo,  N.  D.  and  in 
favor  of  Moorehead,  and  suggests  that  inasmuch  as  the  commis- 
sion recently  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis 
Business  Men's  League  vs.  The  Santa  Fe,  the  facts  of  which  were 
similar,  it  can  adjust  the  discrepancy  in  rates  from  Fargo  and 
Moorehead  to  Minnesota  points  without  requiring  the  filing  of 
a  formal  complaint. 

The  number  of  ships  which  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal 
in  1916  was  1,253,  or  83  more  than  the  number  making  the  transit 
in  1915.  The  net  tonnage  was  less  by  0.92  of  one  per  cent  in 
1916  than  in  1915,  and  the  cargo  was  less  by  0.69  of  one  per  cent. 
The  canal  has  not  been  open  to  all  traffic  throughout  any  of  the 
calendar  years  in  which  it  has  been  in  operation.  In  1914  there 
were  only  four  and  one-half  months  of  traffic  following  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  on  August  15.  In  1915  traffic  was  suspended 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  close  of  the  year,  three  and 
one-half  months.  In  1916  it  was  likewise  suspended  three  and 
one-half  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  April  15. 
Of  28y2  months  of  time  the  canal  was  open  21^  months.  Coast- 
wise trade,  reckoning  on  the  basis  of  the  net  tonnage  of  the 
ships,  formed  only  slightly  over  three  per  cent  of  the  total  traf- 
fic for  the  year  1916.  In  1915,  it  was  slightly  over  27  per  cent  of 
all  traffic,  and  in  the  four  and  one-half  months  of  1914  it  was 
44.4  per  cent.  These  statistics  show  the  strong  demand  that  has 
developed  for  ships  for  foreign  trade  with  the  progress  of  the 
war. 


train  takes  the  place  of  the  "Texas  Special"  of  the  M.  K.  &  T. 
It  will  continue  to  have  that  name  and  the  time  of  arrival  at 
Dallas  is  the  same  as  at  present.  To  Dallas  and  other  Texas 
points  the  new  route  of  the  train  is  79  miles  shorter  than  the 
old.  Northbound  the  train  leaves  San  Antonio  at  9:30  a.  m. 
and  Dallas  at  5  :20  p.  m. 


Co-operation  in  Place  of  Competition 

Beginning  March  4,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  will  operate  a  passenger  train  jointly 
between  St.  Louis  and  Texas  points,  though  each  company  has 
a  line  of  its  own.  Southbound,  the  train  will  travel  over  the 
Frisco  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Vinita,  Okla..  361  miles,  and 
from  there  will  go  over  the  Katy.  The  train  will  leave  St.  Louis 
daily  at  6:30  p.  m.,  and  will  reach  Dallas,  Tex.,  328  miles  from 
Vinita  and  689  miles  from  St.  Louis,  at  12:40  p.  m.  the  next 
day ;  Fort  Worth  at  1  p.  m.  and  San  Antonio  at  8 :30  p.  m.    The 


Hearing  on  Baggage  Charges  in  Iowa 

A  hearing  was  held  before  the  Iowa  Railroad  Commissioners 
on  February  27,  to  consider  the  application  of  the  Travellers' 
Protective  Association  for  a  revision  of  baggage  charges.  The 
association  asks  (1)  that  200  lb.  of  sample  baggage  be  carried 
free  of  charge  for  each  full  passenger  fare;  (2)  that  the 
transportation  charge  on  sample  baggage  in  excess  of  200  lb. 
per  fare  be  one-eighth  of  the  passenger  fare  expense  for  100  lb. ; 
(3)  that  the  minimum  charge  for  any  shipment  of  excess  weight 
of  sample  baggage  shall  be  25  cents;  (4)  that  the  storage  of 
sample  baggage  either  inbound  or  outbound,  checked  or  un- 
checked, remaining  at  the  station,  shall  be  allowed  on  full  pas- 
senger fares  under  the  following  conditions:  First  24  hours, 
free  of  charge;  second  24  hours,  25  cents  for  each  piece;  for 
each  succeeding  24  hours  10  cents  for  each  piece,  provided  that 
baggage  shall  be  held  free  when  received  after  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Friday  and  claimed  before  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  or 
when  received  at  any  hour  on  Saturday  and  claimed  before  the 
same  hour  on  Monday,  or  when  received  at  any  hour  on  Sunday 
and  claimed  before  midnight  Monday.  If  baggage  is  not  claimed 
within  the  time  above  specified,  storage  charges  shall  commence 
24  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  baggage. 

In  allowing  storage  legal  holidays  shall  be  considered  the  same 
as  Sundays,  and  when  a  legal  holiday  falls  on  Saturday  or  Mon- 
day, or  is  observed  on  either  of  these  days,  the  Sunday  and 
legal  holiday  combined  shall  be  considered  the  same  as  one 
Sundav. 


Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clamors  for  Cars 

J.  B.  Griffin,  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  who 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  presidents  of  eastern  railroads  two  weeks 
ago,  appealing  for  cars  for  the  movement  of  grain  in  Chicago 
elevators,  sent  a  second  telegram  to  the  eastern  executives  early 
last  week,  asking  that  the  roads  place  an  embargo  on  the  move- 
ment of  all  freight,  except  food  stuffs,  coal  and  other  commodi- 
ties necessary  to  sustain  human  and  animal  existence.  He  stated 
that  unless  this  were  done  there  would  be  great  danger  oi 
riot  and  anarchy  throughout  the  land.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  asking 
that  it  issue  an  order  in  line  with  the  request  made  on  the 
eastern  roads.  In  an  interview  with  representatives  ot  eastern 
papers,  Mr.  Griffin  stated  that,  although  the  executives  of  eastern 
roads  had  promised  to  give  food  stuffs  and  coal  precedence 
over  other  shipments  in  reply  to  his  telegram,  they  had  not  done 
so,  and  that  the  situation  had  become  even  more  acute.  On 
February  21  Mr.  Griffin  sent  a  third  telegram  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  which  he  strenuously  protested  against 
the  sending  of  grain  cars  and  flour  cars  to  Minneapolis  to  be 
loaded  east  to  relieve  the  alleged  shortage  there,  when  Chicago, 
a  point  400  miles  nearer  the  centers  of  consumption,  had  been 
given  no  definite  assurance  of  any  cars.  In  his  own  words, 
"eastern  lines  cannot  or  will  not  furnish  us  with  cars,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  agreement  effective  February  21,  our  supply  of 
western  and  foreign  equipment  is  cut  off.  We  need  20,000 
cars  in  Chicago  to  cover  supplies  now  here,  some  of  which 
should  have  been  moved  90  days  ago." 

In  a  reply  to  Mr.  Griffin  on  February  22,  Commissioner  Charles 
C.  McChord,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  made  the 
following   statement : 

"No  statement  made  by  me  could  possibly  be  construed  as  favor- 
ing any  arrangement  for  Minneapolis  which  would  create  undue 
preference  to  that  market  or  exclude  Chicago  from  consideration. 
Further,  your  representatives  here  pointed  out  that  Chicago  grain 
interests  have  been  getting  200  box  cars  per  day  by  reloading 
western  route  cars  made  empty  at  Chicago  with  eastbound  grain. 
They  stated  that  they  did  not  complain  of  the  car  shortage  situ- 
ation, as  it  existed,  but  were  apprehensive  that  the  new  car 
service  rules  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  effective 
February  21,  would  shut  off  Chicago's  box  car  supply  by  making 
it  impossible  for  the  grain  shippers  to  continue  reloading  western 
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route  cars  uitli  i\i.stl)i>iiii(l  j^raiii.  \\  c  were  disciissiiin  uitli  Lrovv- 
loy,  vicc-prcsidciit  Now  York  Cciilral  Lines,  the  large  accumula- 
tion of  cars  on  tlieir  lines  east  of  lUiiTalo  and  tlic  comparatively 
large  supply  of  cars  wliicli  shipiiers  in  that  territory  liad  re- 
ceived. It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  at  tiie  Louisville  hearing 
we  had  urged  the  New  England  carriers  to  have  one  or  two  fast 
days  for  shippers  per  week  in  order  to  enahle  those  carriers  to 
clear  their  rails  of  empty  cars  and  start  lliem  west;  that  those 
carriers  had  found  that  practice  was  workahle,  and  did  not 
cause  any  suhstaiitial  liardsliips  to  shippers.  The  same  practice 
was  suggested  to  Crowley,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  car 
supply  situation  was  not  a  local  but  a  national  question.  He 
agreed  that  tlie  fast  day  suggestion  was  practical,  and  promised 
to  send  empties  west  in  traiidoads.  Mis  efforts  in  that  direction 
have  been  shown  in  telegrams  repeated  to  you  by  wire  yesterday, 
and  are  contirmed  by  our  inspectors  and  additional  wires  today. 
The  arrangement  had  no  reference  to  limiting  Chicago's  car 
supply,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  have  the  effect  of  substan- 
tially  increasing  it." 

Western  railway  officials  were  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Chi- 
cago grain  and  flour  shippers  were  receiving  fewer  cars  than 
Minneapolis,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  make  the 
proper  representations  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  commission  called  a  conference  of  western  grain  and  milling 
interests  and  transportation  officers  at  Washington  on  February 
13,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  an  emergency  really 
existed  warranting  the  movement  of  special  trains  of  flour  and 
grain  to  eastern  points.  Although  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
had  been  advised  that  the  meeting  was  to  take  place,  and  was  at 
liberty  to  send  representatives  to  it.  it  had  no  one  there.  The 
Minneapolis  interests,  however,  exhibited  telegrams  and  letters 
from  various  eastern  cities  showing  that  the  flour  supply  was 
dangerously  short  at  many  points,  and  that  New  England  was 
greatly  in  need  of  grain  for  feeding  purposes.  On  the  basis  of 
this  testimony  it  was  arranged  to  send  special  trains  of  flour 
and  grain  east  to  the  specific  points  where  they  were  needed 
until  relief  had  been  effected.  Mr.  Griffin,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  no  specific  emergency  in  any  parts  of  the  east  requiring 
the  shipments  of  grain  or  flour  from  Chicago,  but'  demanded  that 
all  other  freight  transportation  be  suspended,  and  nothing  but 
grain,  food  stuffs,  coal  and  other  commodities  necessary  to  sus- 
tain human  and  animal  existence  be  shipped  east.  In  view  of 
the  present  congestion  in  the  East,  transportation  officers  stated 
that  such  a  policy  would  bring  relief  to  no  one  and  would  simply 
complicate  an  already  acute  situation.  F.  D.  Underwood,  presi- 
dent of  the  Erie,  in  a  reply  to  one  of  Mr.  Griffin's  telegrams, 
gave  a  concise  statement  of  the  situation  :  "Your  telegram  served 
no  purpose.  The  reason  the  Erie  Railroad  does  not  take  grain 
out  of  Chicago  is  that  it  has  no  place  to  put  it.  It  is  not  planned 
to  block  the  lines  with  grain  for  which  there  is  neither  storage, 
shipping  directions  nor  ships  to  carry  it." 

The  New  York  Central  lines,  according  to  Mr.  McChord's 
telegram,  have  agreed  to  Send  New  York  Central  box  cars  west 
to  relieve  the  situation  in  Chicago.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
railroad  officers  at  Chicago  that  the  reason  that  Mr.  Griffin 
showed  no  specific  emergencies  for  the  movement  of  grain  or 
flour  for  the  relief  of  eastern  points,  but  asked  for  a  blanket 
order  providing  for  the  movement  of  grain,  flour,  other  food 
stuffs  and  coal  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  freight,  was  the 
desire  on  his  part  to  move  a  large  quantity  of  grain  for  export 
held  in  Chicago  elevators.  From  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  grain 
stored  at  Chicago,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority,  is  for  export. 
While  the  American  Railway  Association  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  are  anxious  to  give  all  shippers  as  ample 
a  car  supply  as  possible,  they  do  not  feel  it  within  their  province 
to  give  special  preference  to  the  shipment  of  grain  or  flour  un- 
less it  is  shown  to  be  necessary  to  relieve  a  serious  food  shortage. 

In  reply  to  the  message  of  Charles  C.  McChord,  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  showing  him  that  the  New  York 
Central  had  agreed  to  send  its  own  empties  to  Chicago  to  take 
care  of  grain  shipments,  Mr.  Griffin  sent  a  telegram  to  B.  H. 
Meyer,  chairman  of  the  commission,  on  February  26,  in  which 
he  stated  that  up  to  the  time  of  sending  the  telegram  he  had 
lieen  unable  to  find  as  many  as  25  eastern  line  empties  delivered 
hv  the  New  York  Central  for  grain  loading  in  Chicago.  On 
February  24  he  stated  the  New  York  Central  lines  had  delivered 
two  solid  train  loads  of  empties  in  Chicago,  which  consisted  en- 
tirely of  western  line  cars.     He  pointed  out  that  the  movements 


of  western  line  empties  to  Chicago  would  not  relieve  the  situa- 
tion at  Chicago  because  of  the  new  car  service  rules  effective 
February  21,  prohibiting  the  use  of  those  cars  for  return  loading 
cast. 

Pennsylvania  Embargo  Committee 

The  Pennsylvania  has  established  at  Pittsburgh  a  "Pennsyl- 
vania System  Joint  Embargo  Co^nmittce,"  to  make  all  necessary 
and  i)racticable  modifications  of  embargoes.  As  a  result  of  the 
committee's  efforts  there  were  moved  in  the  week  ending  March 
1,  through  the  Pittsburgii  and  Buffalo  gateways,  more  than  3,100 
carloads  of  freight,  which  were  under  embargo  and  could  not 
liave  been  handled  with  equal  promptness,  if  at  all,  except  by 
special  arrangement  effected  by  the  committee.  Of  this  freight 
approximately  2,000  cars  were  eastbound  and  1,100  cars  west- 
bound. 

During  the  period  in  question  the  committee  has  had  presented 
to  it  for  consideration  nearly  1,500  separate  applications  for  indi- 
vidual shipments  under  special  modifications  of  the  embargoes. 
It  granted  about  half  of  these  applications.  All  shippers  seeking 
special  permits  for  the  movement  of  embargoed  freight  have 
been  placed  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  no  requests  have  been 
declined,  even  temporarily,  except  by  reason  of  actual  necessity. 

The  committee  virtually  constitutes  a  clearing  house  for  han- 
dling all  requests  for  special  movement,  and  shippers  are  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  more  than  one  representative  of 
the  road.  The  average  length  of  time  required  to  arrange  a 
special  modification  of  an  embargo  has  been  reduced  more  than 
half,  and  the  number  of  modifications  possible  to  allow  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

On  the  committee  are :  John  M.  Gross,  J.  E.  Weller,  John 
Callahan,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  G.  H. 
Burtis,  two  traffic  men  and  two  operating  men.  It  is  hoped 
within  a  few  days  to  be  able  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  domestic  freight,  in  either  direc- 
tion, throughout  Pennsylvania  territory.  The  general  embargoes 
against  export  freight,  requiring  it  to  be  accepted  only  where 
shippers  have  secured  vessel  space,  are  continued.  - 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  Protests  Against  New  Car 
Service  Rules 

The  traffic  committee  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion on  February  19  sent  a  telegram  to  the  car  service  commis- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  Association,  protesting  against  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  code  of  car  service  rules  requiring  that 
empty  cars  be  returned  immediately  to  connecting  lines.  The 
telegram  reads  in  part  as  follows :  "If  these  rules  are  to  be  en- 
forced literally,  material  coming  into  a  great  many  plants  would 
be  unloaded  from  the  cars  and,  the  cars  not  being  available 
for  the  outbound  shipment,  the  carrier  delivering  would  be  re- 
quired to  move  each  empty  to  the  junction  point  from  which 
it  was  received  and  to  haul  an  empty  car  from  the  junction  point 
of  the  road  via  which  the  proposed  shipment  was  to  move.  This 
would  necessitate  the  handling  of  two  empty  cars  for  each  load, 
whereas  if  the  cars  coming  in  under  load  should  be  loaded  when 
empty  with  outbound  material  there  would  be  no  empty  move- 
ment either  in  switching  or  line  haul  service.  The  shipping  in- 
terests of  the  country  demand  that  the  facilities  of  the  railroads 
be  used  to  their  maximum  until  the  present  congestion  has  been 
dissipated." 

The  commission  on  car  service  replied  that  while  the  new 
rules  would  entail  some  temporary  hardship  upon  industries 
which  had  hitherto  been  amply  taken  care  of  in  car  supply  it 
would  improve  the  situation  of  those  who  had  been  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  ship  their  freight. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  a  telegram  sent  on 
February  24,  took  exception  to  this  statement  of  the  commission 
on  car  service,  and  asserted  that  the  manufacturers  of  Illinois 
have  not  heretofore  had  an  ample  car  supply,  and  were  experi- 
encing particular  difficulty  in  securing  open-top  cars  for  loading. 
The  telegram  stated  that  freight  house  doors  of  eastern  lines  in 
Chicago  are  now  closed  to  the  shipping  public  because  of  the 
lack  of  box  cars  for  loading.  The  new  car  service  rules  were 
declared  to  be  responsible  for  this  condition,  and  the  situation 
will  grow  worse.  The  message  closed  by  asserting  that  the  rules 
would  not  only  embarrass  and  injure  the  shippers,  but  would 
needlessly  increase  the  expenses  of  the  carriers. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  29  an  increased 
commodity  rate  on  beer  in  carloads  from  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  to  Nor- 
folk, Neb. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  25  the  cancellation 
of  joint  through  rates  on  coal  from  mines  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  in  Illinois  to  Muscatine,  la. 

A  hearing  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on  March  1  before  Exam- 
iner Disque  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  scale  of  class 
rates  which  has  been  suspended  by  the  commission. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  24  increased  charges 
on  shipments  of  livestock  moving  in  interstate  traffic  between 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  various  points  in  the  state  of  Missouri 
in  a  tariff  filed  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  25  the  withdrawal 
of  proportional  commodity  rates  on  cedar  posts,  poles  and  pil- 
ing from  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  to  Missouri  River  points  applica- 
ble on  shipments  originating  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Kentucky  or  Virginia. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  20  a  provision  in 
a  tariff  filed  by  the  Western  Maryland  that  commodity  rates 
on  coal,  carloads,  from  mines  in  western  Maryland  to  St.  Louis 
will  apply  only  on  traffic  destined  to  that  point.  This  would 
result  in  increasing  the  combination  rates  to  Sedalia  and  other 
Missouri  destinations. 

The  railroads  having  filed  tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  become  effective  on  February  24,  estab- 
lishing rates  in  partial  compliance  with  the  commission's  find- 
ings in  the  eastern  export  iron  and  steel  rate  case,  the  commis- 
sion has  entered  orders  vacating  the  suspension  of  tariffs  here- 
tofore filed  in  that  case,  with  certain  exceptions. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  that 
hearings  will  be  held  at  Dallas,  Texas,  on  March  12  before  Exam- 
iner Thurtell  in  the  Shreveport  rate  case,  which  the  commission 
recently  reopened  at  the  request  of  Texas  shippers  and  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission.  Representatives  of  the  commission  and 
of  the  shippers  will  be  heard  and  the  Louisiana  commission  in 
the  Shreveport  interests  will  also  be  represented. 

The  railroads  throughout  the  country  have  filed  tariffs  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  containing  proposed 
changes  in  the  rules,  regulations  and  charges  governing  diversion 
and  consignment  of  carload  freight,  including  coal  and  coke, 
effective  March  15  and  at  later  dates.  An  informal  conference 
on  the  applications  of  shippers  to  suspend  these  tariffs  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  March  8,  before  the  commission's  suspen- 
sion board  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Commission  has  suspended  until  June  29  schedules  ap- 
pearing in  tariffs  of  various  southeastern  lines  proposing  in- 
creased commodity  rates  on  lumber  in  carloads  from  points  in 
southeastern  and  Mississippi  valley  territory  to  destinations  in 
eastern  trunk  line  and  New  England  territories.  Increases  from 
points  east  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  are  from  .2  to  .8  of  a 
cent  per  100  lb.,  and  from  points  of  origin  west  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  generally  speaking,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river 
the  proposed  increase  is  1  cent  per  100  lb. 

The  commission  has  postponed  the  effective  date  of  its  order 
of  May  7,  1915,  denying  the  application  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  for 
authority  to  continue  its  interest  in  and  operation  of  boat  lines 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  postponement  was  ordered  on  peti- 
tion of  the  Lehigh  Valley  pending  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  a  decision  of  the  district  court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  The  lower  court  on 
August  26,  1916,  dismissed  a  petition  to  set  aside  the  commission's 
order  but  continued  in  force  an  injunction  previously  granted 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  order  pending  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 


Western  Export  Iron  and  Steel  Case 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Daniels: 

The  carriers  are  allowed  proposed  increased  commodity  rates 
on  iron  and  steel  from  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  other  points  to 
Pacific  coast  terminals  for  export. 

The  rates  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  rates  on  structural 
material  destined  to  the  ports,  among  others,  of  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Moji,  Japan ;  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  China,  and 
Manila.  The  present  export  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  ports  are, 
from  Chicago  30  cents,  and  from  Pittsburgh  42  cents.  These 
rates  resulted  from  efforts  to  meet  competition  by  rail  and  water 
from  Pittsburgh  via  New  York. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  40  cents 
and  from  Pittsburgh  to  45  cents,  resulting  in  a  spread  of  only 
5  cents  against  Pittsburgh  as  compared  with  the  present  spread 
of  12  cents. 

The  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Orient  via  New  York  is  ap- 
proximately 122.6  cents,  made  up  of  11  cents  to  New  York  and 
111.6  cents  for  the  steamship  service  beyond.  The  ocean  rate 
from  the  Pacific  coast  ports  is  about  90  cents,  which,  added  to 
the  proposed  rate  of  45  cents  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Pacific  coast 
ports,  would  result  in  a  total  through  charge  of  135  cents. 
While  this  rate  is  about  12.4  cents  higher  than  the  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  via  New  York,  the  quicker  service,  reduced  war  risks 
and  lower  insurance  rates  which  can  be  had  if  the  traffic  moves 
via  the  Pacific  coast  ports  tend  to  equalize  the  rate  disadvantage. 
Chicago,  with  the  proposed  rate  of  40  cents,  would  get  a  through 
rate  to  the  Orient  via  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  130  cents,  or  5 
cents  less  than  Pittsburgh  would  pay  via  the  Pacific  coast  ports. 
The  through  rate  from  Chicago  to  the  Orient  via  New  York 
was  shown  to  be  132.6  cents,  made  up  of  21  cents  to  New  York 
and  111.6  cents  beyond. 

Evidence  shows  that  the  proposed  increased  rate  from  Pitts- 
burgh is  as  high  as  it  can  well  be  in  view  of  the  rates  maintained 
by  the  lines  from  Pittsburgh  via  New  York,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed rate  from  Chicago  is  as  low  as  is  required  to  meet  com- 
petitive conditions.  The  carriers  are  therefore  justified  in  es- 
tablishing the  changed  spread  proposed.  The  proposed  rates  are 
much  less  than  the  rates  on  domestic  traffic  and  no  question  is 
raised  respecting  their  reasonableness. 

On  traffic  to  Australia  the  proposed  rate  on  most  articles  of 
iron  and  steel  manufacture  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Pacific  coast 
ports  is  60  cents,  as  compared  with  45  cents  on  traffic  to  the 
Orient.  There  are  very  few  steamships  plying  between  the 
Pacific  coast  ports  and  Australia  and  practically  all  the  traffic 
to  that  continent  moves  via  New  York.  The  maintenance 
of  different  export  rates  to  the  same  port  dependent  upon  the 
foreign  destination  of  the  traffic,  under  such  circumstances  is 
not  unlawful.     (43  I.  C.  C,  131.) 


COURT   NEWS 

Crossing  Accident — Contributory  Negligence 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  person  in  an  auto- 
mobile who  attempts  to  cross  a  track  without  looking  for  ap- 
proaching trains,  where  there  is  a  place  50  feet  from  the  track 
from  which  an  approaching  train  can  be  plainly  seen,  or  who 
looks  and  sees  the  train  coming  and  attempts  to  cross  in  front  of 
it,  is  guilty  of  such  contributory  negligence  as  to  prevent  any 
recovery  of  damages  for  injuries  sustained. — Pritchard  v.  A.  T. 
&  S.  F.  (Kan.),  162  Pac,  315. 


Case  of  Connecting   Carrier  Handling  Perishable  Freight 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  common  carrier 
of  perishable  freight  is  not  an  insurer  of  its  delivery  at  destina- 
tion in  an  undamaged  condition.  The  rule  in  that  state  is  that 
when  the  shipper  has  shown  that  the  damage  occurred  while 
the  goods  were  in  the  carrier's  possession,  a  prima  facie  case 
of  liability  is  made  out,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  carrier 
to  show  that  the  damage  was  not  caused  by  its  negligence.  Such 
a  showing  is  a  good  defense,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  loss  was  caused  by  the  natural  tendency  to  decay.  In 
the  present  case  it  was  admitted  that  the  damage  was  due  to  the 
freight,  potatoes  in  sacks,  being  loaded  in  cars  in  which  the 
wood  of  the  floors  was  permeated  with  sal.  These  cars  were 
furnished  by  a  prior  carrier.    The  unsuitable  character  of  the 
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cars  was  not  discovcialilc  l>y  tlio  dcfciulaiit  on  any  reasonable 
inspection,  'llie  defendant  was  lield  not  lialde.  Ilingins  &  Co. 
V.  C.  B.  &  g.  (Minn.),  101  N.  W.,  145. 


Excessive    Damages 

W'licre  a  female  i)assenyer  entered  into  an  argument  with  the 
coiuUictor  relative  to  a  dilTercnce  of  10  cents  in  the  fare,  and 
the  conductor  l)cforc  stopping  tlic  train  took  hold  of  her  and 
turned  her  around  in  the  aisle  and  talked  grullly  to  her  without, 
however,  using  any  insulting  language  or  causing  other  than 
slight  physical  injury,  tlie  Springlield  (Mo.)  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  a  recovery  of  $750  was  excessive  above  $500. — Briggs 
V.  Lusk  (Mo.).  190  S.  W.,  380. 


Notice  of  Special  Damages  by  Delay 

In  an  action  by  a  consignee  against  a  railroad  for  damages 
caused  by  negligent  delay  in  the  transportation  of  crate  material, 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  holds  tliat  unless  the  railroad  had, 
at  or  before  receiving  the  crates  for  transportation,  knowledge 
or  notice  of  the  particular  special  damages  that  would  result  from 
an  unreasonable  delay  in  the  transportation,  such  special  dam- 
ages are  not  recoverable.  If  several  elements  of  unusual  or 
special  damages  would  proximately  result  from  the  negligence, 
there  must  have  been  knowledge  or  notice  as  to  each  such  ele- 
ment of  damages  as  a  probable  result  of  the  stated  negligence 
before  liability  for  such  special  damages  arises  in  law.  Where 
notice  was  given  to  the  carrier  of  probable  special  damages  as  a 
result  of  unreasonable  delay  in  transporting  crate  material  after 
some  shipments  of  such  crate  material  had  already  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  carrier,  such  notice  cannot  be  held  to  relate  back, 
and  the  carrier  would  be  liable  only  for  special  damages  as  for 
shipments  received  after  such  notice  was  given  to  it. — Florida 
East  Coast  v.  Peters   (Fla.),  73  So.,  151. 


Mechanics'    Liens  Against  Railroads 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  coal  is  fur- 
nished and  in  fact  used  in  engines  operating  steam  shovels,  en- 
gaged in  railroad  construction  work,  since  such  coal  does  not 
actually  go  into  the  final  product  of  the  construction,  a  mechan- 
ic's lean  against  the  railroad  cannot  be  based  thereon,  under  the 
statute  giving  a  lien  for  materials  used  "for,  in,  or  about"  the 
structure.  The  court  based  its  decision  upon  the  principle  that 
where  material  has  been  consumed  in  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing, it  having  had  physical  contact  or  immediate  connection  with 
the  structure  itself,  there  will  be  a  lien  therefor,  but  that  if  the 
material  be  used  only  to  facilitate  or  make  possible  the  operation 
of  tools  or  machinery  which,  in  their  turn,  act  upon  the  structure, 
there  can  be  no  lien.  The  court  cited  in  support  of  this  propo- 
sition authorities  from  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Montana,  Texas,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  York  and  the  federal 
courts.  The  provisions  of  the  lien  statutes  in  the  states  named 
are  substantially  similar  in  this  respect  to  that  of  Wisconsin. — 
Carnegie  Fuel  Co.  v.  Interstate  Transfer  R.  Co.  (Wis.)^  160 
N.  W.,  1,046. 


Care  of  Intoxicated  Passenger 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  the  fact  that. a 
passenger  is  drinking  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor  is  not 
enough  to  require  the  trainmen  to  give  him  any  more  care  than 
other  passengers,  and  it  is  only  where  a  passenger  is  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  as  to  be  helpless  or  irresponsible, 
or  incapable  of  protecting  himself  from  accident,  and  his  condi- 
tion is,  or  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  could  be,  known  to 
them,  that  they  are  under  a  duty  to  give  him  any  extra  care.  In 
an  action  for  the  death  of  a  passenger  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
so  intoxicated  as  to  be  helpless  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
himself,  and  that  his  condition  was  known  to,  or  in  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  care  should  have  been  known  to  the  defendant's 
trainmen,  and  that  they  negligently  permitted  him  to  fall  or 
jump  from  the  car  as  it  was  approaching  his  station,  evidence  as 
to  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  three  or  four  hours  before  he 
boarded  the  train  for  a  ride  of  about  2j/^  hours  was  held  too 
remote  to  be  of  any  probative  force.  On  the  evidence,  it  was 
held  that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  a  directed  verdict,  and 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed.— L.  &  N.  v.  Mudd's 
Adm.   (Ky.),  191  S.  W.,  102. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

A.  J.  Hills  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  executive  of  the 
Canadian  Northern,  with  office  at  Toronto,  Ont. 

William  W.  Inglis  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  mana- 
ger of  the  coal  mining  department  in  full  charge  of  the  mining 
operations  of  tjic  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  with  office 
at  Scranton.  Pa. 

Edwin  M.  Rine,  general  superintendent  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  and  general  manager  in  charge  of  the  operating 
department,  with  office  at  New  York  City.  Mr.  Rine  was  born 
on  September  4,  1867,  at  Brilliant,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  He  began  railway  work  in  September,  1886, 
as  a  telegraph  operator  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  later  went  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  serving  as 
train  despatcher  and  then  as  trainmaster  until  October,  1899, 
when  he  went  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  as  train 
despatcher.  About  two  months  later  he  was  made  chief  train 
despatcher,  and  later  was  made  trainmaster.  He  subsequently 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Scranton  division  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  until  March,  1908,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Morris  &  Essex  division  of  that  road.  On  December  1,  1910, 
he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  superintendent,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  January  1,  1912,  when  he  was  appointed  general 
superintendent  and  now  becomes  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  same  road,  as  noted  above. 

Raymond  Du  Puy,  president  of  the  Virginian  Railway,  with 
headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  whose  resignation  has  already  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  January  4,   1860,  at 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  was 
educated  at  the  George- 
town University.  He 
began  railway  work  in 
1877,  as  water  boy  on 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  and  from  1878  to 
1881  was  assistant  engi- 
neer on  the  same  road 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
He  was  then  to  1885 
chief  engineer  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Ti- 
oga Railway,  now  a  part 
of  the  Erie,  and  later  for 
two  years  was  general 
superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  &  North 
Western.  From  1887  to 
February,  1888,  he  was 
general  manager  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  & 
Kansas  City,  now  a  part 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western.  In  1891  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Leavenworth  &  St.  Joseph  and  from  1895  to  1896  was 
president  of  the  DeKalb  &  Great  Western  ;  both  these  roads  are 
now  a  part  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western.  On  April  15,  1898, 
he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  remaining  in  that  position  until  July,  1899,  when  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Morris  &  Essex  division 
of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western.  He  left  the  latter 
road  in  May,  1900,  and  then  served  for  five  years  first  as  gen- 
era] manager  and  later  also  as  vice-president  of  the  St.  Joseph  & 
Grand  Island,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  In  April,  1905,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Tidewater  and  the  Deepwater 
Railways  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  were  later  consolidated  to  form 
the  Virginian  Railway.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Du  Puy  was 
elected  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  in  February, 
1915,  became  president  of  the  same  road,  from  which  position 
he   has   resigned   and    intends   to   retire   perniai.ently    from   active 
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railway  work.     Mr.   Du   Puy's  resignation  is  to  take  effect  not 
later  than  May  15. 

Operating 

J.  E.  Duval,  general  superintendent^  of  car  service  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  System  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  transportation. 

F.  M.  Breen  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  dining 
service  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  office  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
vice  D.  B.  Horn,  assistant  manager  of  dining  service,  resigned. 

Elliott  G.  Atkins,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  division,  witli  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

H.  J.  Humphrey,  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Farnham,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent,  Lau- 
rentian  division,  with  office  at  Montreal,  in  place  of  R.  McKillop, 
enlisted  for  overseas  service. 

R.  F.  Carr,  supermtendent  of  the  Southern  division  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.  P.  O.  Wood,  now  assistant  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  with  office  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
division  superintendent  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  succeed- 
ing R.  F.  Carr. 

J.  E.  Murphy,  trainmaster  of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Sys- 
tem, with  office  at  Douglas,  Ariz,,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  line 
from  Douglas  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  including  the  Courtland  branch, 
Douglas  yard,  and  all  branch  lines  west,  and  R.  P.  Kyle  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster,  with  jurisdiction  between  El  Paso,  Tex., 
and  Douglas,  Ariz.,  including  the  Deming  branch  and  Burro 
Mountain  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Douglas. 

C.  J.  Phillips,  superintendent  of  the  Morris  &  Essex  division 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  with  headquarters 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  succeeding  E.  M.  Rine,  promoted.  H.  H. 
Shepard,  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  division  at  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  succeeds  Mr.  Phillips,  and  F.  M.  Benning,  assistant  superin- 
tendent at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Buffalo  division,  succeeding  Mr.  Shepard. 

W.  R.  Smith,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Great 
Northern,  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  superintendent  of  the  Western  district,  with  headquarters 
at  Spokane,  Wash.,  vice  G.  S.  Stewart,  who  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Lake  district  at  Superior,  Wis., 
succeeding  F.  S.  Elliott,  and  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Central  district,  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  succeeding  F.  D.  Kelsey,  assigned  to  other  duties  as  as- 
sistant general  superintendent  of  the  Central  district,  with  head- 
quarters at  Great  Falls.     Effective  March  1. 

M.  B.  Casey,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Wabash,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  an- 
nounced in  these  columns  several  weeks  ago,  began  his  railway 
career  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  on  April  1,  188L  After 
holding  minor  positions  with  this  company  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Union  Freight  Transfer,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  later  returned  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  as  depot  master 
at  Louisville.  Some  time  later  he  was  made  chief  clerk  in  the 
general  offices  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  was 
then  appointed  superintendent  of  car  service  for  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
transportation  became  effective. 

Albert  S.  Ingalls,  whose  appointment  as  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  West  of  Buffalo  was  announced 
in  these  columns  last  week,  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1874.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  University  he 
entered  railway  service  in  1896  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
general  manager  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  since  which  time  and  up  to  June,  1911,  he  consecutively 
passed  through  the  positions  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland-Indianapolis  division,  superintendent  of  this  same  di- 
vision, assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh 
and  the  Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling  jointly.     In  June,  1911, 


he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  these  same  roads 
and  in  January,  1915,  became  general  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  with  office  at  Cleveland, 
which  latter  position  he  held  at  the  time  his  present  appointment, 
as  noted  above,  became  effective. 

Traffic 

Stuart  A.  Allen,  general  eastern  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent 
with  headquarters  at  New  York ;  and  Colder  Shumate,  division 
freight  agent,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore. 

John  Francis  Gaffney,  Jr.,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 
with   office   at   Nashville,   Tenn.,    has   been   announced    in   these 

columns,  was  born  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  No- 
vember 25,  1882.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  as 
a  file  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
on  August  1,  1902.  Later 
he  was  stenographer  to 
the  chief  rate  clerk.  He 
also  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  the  assistant 
general  passenger  agent. 
In  June,  1911,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  city 
passenger  office  at  Nash- 
ville, and  in  July,  1912, 
was  made  city  passenger 
agent,  the  position  he 
held  at  the  time  his  re- 
J.  F.  Gaffney,  Jr.  cent  promotion,  as  noted 

above,    became   effective. 

R.  D.  Jennings,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial agent,  with  headquarters  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  a  newly- 
created  office. 

Eugene  B.  Finegan,  who  was  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  III.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these 

columns,  was  born  at 
Iron  Ridge,  Wis.,  on 
November  16,  1883. 
Upon  graduating  from 
Hess  College  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  he  studied  for  a 
year  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  On  June 
1,  1904,  he  entered  rail- 
way service  with  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  as  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  office  of 
the  commercial  agent  at 
St.  Paul,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  to 
the  assistant  general 
freight  agent  at  Chicago, 
111.,  on  November  15, 
1906.  On  June  1,  1910, 
he  was  promoted  to 
chief  clerk  to  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent  and 
later  became  chief  clerk  for  the  freight  traffic  manager.  On 
August  1,  1914,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  on  April  1,  1916,  he  was  advanced  to  chief  of  the 
tariff  bureau.  His  present  appointment,  as  noted  above,  became 
effective  February  1,  1917,  when  he  succeeded  C.  k.  Butler,  pro- 
moted. 

J.  H.  Burtner,  division  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  with  the  same  headquarters.     Other  appointments 
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ill  till"  tr.iilic  tlcpai  tiiu'iil  of  this  comp.iiiy  arc  as  follows  :  i\iisscll 
Ball,  K«iiiral  a^cnt  at  I'asaiicna,  (,'al. ;  C.  C.  Jcwitt,  Ki-ncrai 
aReiit  at  San  l>icgo,  Tal.,  aiui  M.  M.  Jones,  district  frciKht  agent 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

W.  \'.  Kennedy,  inanavjinn  drrk  in  llie  oiIkc  of  llie  traffic 
department  of  tiic  F-rie  Railroad  at  New  York,  has  hcen  ap- 
pointed division  freiKht  anent  with  hcadiiuartcrs  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  snieeedinn  C.  ('.  Mcldrd,  resigned  to  go  into  other  busi- 
ness.    l*!frectivc  March  1. 

Wins  Taulkncr  Wilson,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  with  headquarters  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  as  has  hcen  aiuiounced  in  these  columns,  was 
horn  on  March  9.  1876,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  He  graduated  from 
the  Richmond  Higli  School  in  1893;  then  for  two  years  at- 
tended Richmond  College  and  began  railway  work  on  May  S, 
1897,  as  a  stenographer  in  the  general  freiglit  office  at  Richmond 
of  the  Southern  Railway.  He  subsequently  served  consecutively 
as  taritr  clerk,  chief  clerk,  soliciting  agent  and  then  as  commercial 
agent  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  now  becomes  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  same  road  as  above  noted. 

Guy  Tombs,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight  traflFic 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal.  He  was  born  on 
November  22,  1877,  near 
Lachute,  Que.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public 
and  high  schools  of 
Montreal.  He  began 
railway  work  in  Sep- 
tember, 1892,  as  junior 
import  clerk  with  the 
foreign  freight  agent  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Montreal.  From  April. 
1895,  to  August,  1897,  he 
served  as  secretary  to 
the  general  manager, 
also  as  secretary  to  the 
United  Counties  Rail- 
way at  St.  Hyacinthe. 
Que.  He  subsequently 
was  appointed  chief 
clerk  to  the  Canadian 
agent  of  the  Central 
Vermont,  at  Montreal, 
and      later      was      rate 

clerk  to  the  division  freight  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at 
Montreal,  and  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Central  Vermont  at 
St.  Johns,  Que.,  and  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  In  May,  1901,  he  was 
appointed  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Great 
Northern  of  Canada  and  later  served  with  its  successor  the 
Canadian  Northern  Quebec,  including  the  Quebec  &  Lake  St. 
John.  In  June,  1912,  he  became  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Canadian  Northern,  Quebec  division,  at  Montreal,  ahd  in 
November,  1916,  he  was  appointed  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Canadian  Northern,  Eastern  lines,  from  which  position  he  is 
now  promoted  to  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  same 
road  as  above  noted.  From  April,  1910,  to  April,  1916,  he  was 
also  the  Montreal  representative  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Steamships.  Limited. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

George  L.  Ermstrom  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of 
engines  on  the  Yellowstone  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Glendive,  Mont. 

H.  Honaker,  master  mechanic  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  Mo. 

Irving  Williams  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  with  office  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  vice  R.  G.  Bennett,  resigned,  to  become  assistant  engi- 
neer of  motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  office  at 
Williamsport. 

F.  W.  Douglas,  chief  engineer  electrical  department  of  the 
Atlanta  Joint  Terminals  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Atlanta  & 
West  Point,  and  Georgia  Railroad,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  ap- 
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poiiilcil   master   mechanic,   in   addition   to   his   other   duties,   vice 
G.  W.  Eaves,  resigned. 

Amos  Wilson,  special  instructor  in  the  motive  power  and 
equipment  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  fuel  service, 
with  headquarters  at  Scranton,  succeeding  M.  C.  M.  Hatch,  re- 
signed. J.  R.  Steed  has  been  appointed  assistant  supervisor  of 
fuel  service,  with  headquarters  at  Scranton. 

M.  J.  Conncrton,  roadmaster  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
&  Texas  Pacific  at  Danville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  southwest  district.  Southern  Railway  Sys- 
tem, lines  west,  with  headquarters  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  His 
jurisdiction  includes  the  lines  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  New 
Orleans,  La.,  inclusive,  the  main  line  of  which  comprises  the  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  the  Alabama  Great  South- 
ern and  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern. 

W.  C.  Kegler,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  St.  Louis 
division  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Mat- 
toon,  111.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Cleveland-Indianapolis  division,  with  headquarters  at  Galion, 
Ohio,  vice  C.  \V.  Cochran,  resigned.  A.  F.  Maischaider,  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way  of  the  Cairo  division  at  Mt.  Carmel,  111., 
succeeds  Mr.  Kegler.  J.  E.  Kissell,  engineer  maintenance  of  way, 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  succeeds  Mr.  Maischaider,  and  L.  B.  Elliott 
succeeds  Mr.  Kissell. 


OBITUARY 

Joseph  L.  Willcut,  who  retired  as  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  1908,  died  on  February  27  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  at  the  age 
of  88. 

William  R.  Cahill,  formerly  division  superintendent  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  of  indigestion,  at  the  age  of  51. 

Frederick  C.  Daab,  treasurer  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  at  Miami,  Fla.,  February  23.     He 
was  born   in   Belleville,   111.,  61   years   ago.     He  was  for  a  time 
cashier   in   the    East    St. 
Louis    freight    office    of 
the    Cairo    Short    Line, 
now   a  part  of  the   Illi- 
nois   Central.     He   went 
from  the  Short  Line  to 
the     Terminal     Railroad 
Association  of  St.  Louis 
37  years  ago,  starting  in 
as    a    cashier    when    24 
years  old.     He  was  ad- 
vanced      to      paymaster  ^^j^;-  ^    j. 
after    a    few    years    and 
had    been    treasurer    for 
about  15  years. 

Charles  W.  Marquardt, 
general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Cop- 
per Range  with  office  at 
Houghton,  Mich.,  died 
at  his  home  in  that 
city  on  February  22. 
He    was    35    years    old. 

J.  B.  Modisette,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  System,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  on  February  21,  aged 
58  years.  He  was  born  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  attended 
Cheltenham  Academy  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  later  studied 
at  Pottstown.  He  entered  railway  service  in  1880  as  an  assistant 
ticket  agent  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Later  he  was  consecutively 
chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
at  Chicago,  111.,  chief  clerk  in  the  passenger  department  of  the 
Vandalia  at  St.  Louis,  city  passenger  agent  at  Chicago,  district 
passenger  agent  and  assistant  general  passenger  agent  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  In  1907  he  was  first  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  this  company,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  in 
February,  1910,  he  was  promoted  to  general  passenger  agent 
with  the  same  headquarters,  this  latter  being  the  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  noted  above. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  reported  in  the  market 
for  locomotives. 

The  Canadian  Coi-per  Company  has  bought  a  Prairie  locomo- 
tive from  the  Pere  Marquette. 

The  Chicago,  Rcck  Island  &  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  20 
Mikado  and  10  Santa  Fe  locomotives. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  buying  specialties  for  6 
Mikado  locomotives  to  be  built  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Algoma  Eastern  has  purchased  from  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  one  ten-wheel  and  4  Consolidation  locomotives. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  ordered  one  six-w^heel 
switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for 
its  Homestead  plant. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  has  ordered  one  eight- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. This  locomotive  will  have  22  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  203,000  lb. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  (formerly  the  Wabash 
Pittsburgh  Terminal)  has  ordered  3  Consolidation  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  engines  will 
have  25  by  32  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order 
of  233,000  lb. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Florida  East  Coast  is  in  the  market  for  200  steel  flat  cars. 

The  Great  Northern  is  inquiring  for  300  all-steel  gondola 
cars. 

The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  is  inquiring  for  200  gen- 
eral service  cars. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  has  ordered  300  hopper 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  is  in 
the  market  for  40  to  50  second-hand  tank  cars. 

The  Alaska  Engineering  Commission  has  ordered  20  freight 
cars  from  the  Seattle  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

Teter  &  Johnson,  20  E.  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago,  are  in- 
quiring for  25  8,000  to  10,000  gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Sun  Ship  Building  Company  is  reported  as  having  or- 
dered 100  tank  cars  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 

The  Pere  Marquette. — The  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company 
has  submitted  the  lowest  bid  on  the  inquiry  for  1,000  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  inquiring  for  50 
special  refrigerator  cars  for  shipments  of  silk  and  fish. 

The  French  Government  has  now  placed  orders  with  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company  for  from  12,000  to  14,000  cars,  of 
which  2,300  will  be  large  two-truck  cars  and  the  remainder 
smaller  four-wheel  cars.  The  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  is 
called  upon  to  erect  these  cars  in  P'rance  and  already  has  an 
erecting  shop  in  operation  in  that  country. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Great  Northern  has  issued  inquiries  for  20  all-steel  postal 
cars. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  in  the  market  for  10 
50-ft.  baggage  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  is  in 
the  market  for  one  second-hand  40  to  50  ft.  baggage  and  express 
car. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Belgium  State  Railways  have  issued  an  inquiry  for 
about  25,000  tons  of  85-lb.  rails. 

The  French  Government  has  ordered  50,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
for  1918  delivery,  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  ordered  1,004  tons  of  steel 
from  the  McClintic-Marshall  Company  for  various  deck  plate 
girder  bridges. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing ordered  7,000  tons  of  bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge 
Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  have  ordered  1,500  tons  of 
steel  from  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works,  1,300  tons  from  the  Mc- 
Clintic-A-Iarshall  Company,  and  1,000  tons  from  the  American 
Bridge   Company   for  grade  elimination   work  in   Chicago. 


SIGNALING 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  from  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company  material  for  a  56-lever  electro  mechanical  in- 
terlocking at  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  ordered  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  material  for  a  mechanical  interlocking 
plant,  36  levers,  at  the  crossing  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  has  ordered 
from  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  19  style  F  automatic 
block  signals  and  6  bracket  signals  to  be  installed  near  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  Tlie  apparatus  will  be  installed  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany's forces. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  will  instal  a  mechanical  in- 
terlocking at  the  crossing  with  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  at  Worthington,  Ohio;  a  48-lever  Saxby  & 
Farmer  frame  with  37  levers  and  11  spare  spaces.  Installation 
will  be  done  by  the  railroad  forces.  The  material  is  furnished 
by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company. 


Extensive  New  Signal  Work  in  New  York  City 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  has  awarded  to  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  a  series  of  contracts  to  pro- 
vide the  interlocking  and  automatic  block  signals  for  a  half 
dozen  of  the  new  subway  and  elevated  lines  now  under  con- 
struction in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  New  York 
City,  the  lines  of  road  aggregating  30  miles  or  more  in  length. 
The  Lexington  avenue  line,  northward  from  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal  at  42nd  street,  for  about  five  miles,  is  under- 
ground; but  substantially  all  of  the  rest  of  the  lines  covered  by 
these  contracts  are  on  elevated  structures.  On  the  White  Plains 
road,  about  five  miles,  three  track,  the  contract  provides  for  three 
interlockings  and  no  block  signals ;  but  most  or  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  mileage  includes  both  interlockings  and  block  signals.  All 
of  the  interlocking  is  electro-pneumatic,  and  all  of  the  auto- 
matic signals  are  light  signals,  giving  their  indications  by  the 
colors — green,  yellow  or  red,  both  night  and  day.  The  inter- 
locking signals  are  light  signals,  where  located  in  the  subway, 
and  semaphores  where  they  are  on  elevated  structures.  On  the 
Queensboro  bridge  line  there  is  one  interlocking  plant,  19  levers, 
and  the  automatic  block  signals  number  25.  On  the  Lexington 
avenue  line  there  are  14  interlocking  plants  and  132  automatic 
signals;  Corona  line,  7  interlockings,  17  automatics.  On  the  new 
third  tracks  of  the  elevated  lines  in  Second,  Third  and  Ninth 
avenues,  built  last  year  for  the  use  of  express  trains,  there  are 
22  interlockings  and  406  automatic  signals.  Electro-pneumatic 
train  stops  are  provided  throughout. 

The  fourteen  interlockings  on  the  Lexington  avenue  hne  ag- 
gregate 204  levers ;  the  seven  on  the  Corona  line  aggregate  93 
levers,  and  the  22  machines  on  the  .Second,  Third  and  Ninth 
avenue  express  tracks  aggregate  590  levers. 

The  work  of  installing  all  these  signals  will  be  done  by  the 
railroad  company's  forces.  The  Interboro  is  also  about  to  in- 
stal automatic  and  block  signals  on  the  new  subway  line  in  Sev- 
enth avenue,  Manhattan,  about  16  miles  of  track.  The  arrange- 
ment is  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lexington  avenue 
line,  mentioned  above. 
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Warroii  Corning  &  Co.  have  been  appointed  railway  selling 
agents  of  the  Pittsburgh  Shovel  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

The  Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Company  has  moved  its 
New  York  otVice  from  15  Wall  street  to  the  City  Investing  build- 
ing, 165  Broadway. 

F.  L.  Gordon  has  been  elected  assistant  to  tlie  vice-president 
of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Ciiicago. 

George  Smart,  for  the  past  twelve  years  editor  of  the  Iron 
Trade  Review,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Iron  Age. 

James  AIcNaughton,  who  recently  resigned  from  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Eddystone  Ammunition 
Corporation. 

Grayson  M.  P.  Murphy,  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation,  succeeding  William  M.  Barnum,  resigned.  W.  F. 
Hartmann,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. 

Harlow  A.  Varney,  formerly  in  charge  of  sales  in  the  railway 
department  of  the  National  Boiler  Washing  Company  and  more 
recently  connected  with  the  Smith-Totman  Company  in  a  similar 
capacity,  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  of  the  Paige 
&  Jones  Chemical  Company,  of  New  York,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

Alexander  P.  Robinson,  formerly  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
on  February  16  from  hardening  of  the  arteries,  aged  53  years. 
Mr.  Robinson  retired  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  on  its 
consolidation  into  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company  and 
had  been  residing  since  in  New  York. 

A.  H.  Ackerman,  formerly  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  United  States  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  C.  C.  Bradford,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  same 
company,  announce  the  formation  of  the  Bradford-Ackerman 
Corporation,  with  offices  in  the  Forty-second  Street  Building, 
New  York,  to  represent  manufacturers  of  railway  and  electrical 
supplies   for   domestic   and   export   trade. 

Luman  R.  Dewey  has  been  appointed  western  sales  manager 
of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  After  being  connected  with  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  for  17  years, 
he  was  appointed  chief  service  inspector  of  the  American  Brake 
Shoe  &  Foundry  Company.  Later  he  was  assigned  to  the  selling 
force,  with  which  department  he  was  connected  until  his  ap-- 
pointment  as  western  sales  manager. 

Chas.  J.  Stark  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Iron  Trade 
Review  succeeding  George  Smart,  resigned.  Mr.  Stark  has  been 
associated  with  the  Iron  Trade  Review  since  1907  and  since 
February,  1910,  has  been  in  New  York  in  charge  of  the  metro- 
politan office  of  the  Penton  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Iron  Trade  Review.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Edgar  C. 
Kreutzberg,  since  August,  1910,  associate  editor  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office.  Guy  F.  Creveling,  financial  editor,  at 
Cleveland,  succeeds  Mr.  Kreutzberg. 

F.  Lloyd  Mark,  who  for  the  past  year  has  operated  a  sales 
engineering  business  in  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  western 
sales  manager  of  the  Stroh  Steel-Hardening  Process  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  the  same  city.  He  left  the  Crane  Company 
in  1910,  with  which  concern  he  had  been  connected  for  four  years 
previous  as  a  sales  engineer  in  the  refrigerating  material  depart- 
ment, to  become  associated  with  the  Mark  Process  Dryer  Com- 
pany.   In  1914  he  started  a  sales  engineering  office  in  his  own 


name,  marketing  iron  and  steel  products,  and  later  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh, I'a.,  when'  lie  was  employed  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  He  left  the  corporation  to  become  assistant  to  the 
sales  manager  of  the  Kennedy-Stroh  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  general  charge  of  advertising  and  production.  About  a  year 
ago  he  returned  to  Chicago  to  reopen  his  sales  engineering  agency. 

Frederick  ]•'.  Reed,  founder  of  two  of  the  units  of  the  present 
Reed-Prentice  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Thompson,  Conn.,  Feb.  18,  after  a  short  illness  from  paralytic 
shock.  Mr.  Reed,  who  was  nearly  70  years  old,  had  been  active 
in  machine-tool  building  from  17.  He  was  first  employed  as  a 
bookkeeper  for  the  Wood  &  Light  Machine  Company,  Worcester, 
in  which  his  father,  John  Reed,  had  an  interest.  Later  he  l)ecame 
chief  draftsman  for  the  same  company.  In  1875  he  bought  the 
interest  of  Vernon  Prentice  in  the  firm  of  A.  F.  Prentice  &  Co., 
and  in  1877  became  sole  owner  of  the  business  which,  as  the 
F.  E.  Reed  Company,  became  one  of  the  best  known  manufac- 
turers of  lathes.  In  after  years  he  organized  the  Reed-Curtis 
Macliine  Screw  Company  and  the  Reed  Foundry  Company.  He 
retired  from  active  business  in  1912,  when  all  three  of  the  en- 
terprises in  which  he  had  been  most  prominent  were  absorbed 
into  the  Reed-Prentice  Company.  Mr.  Reed  was  also  heavily 
interested  financially  in  other  Worcester  industries,  notably  the 
Mathews  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Worcester  Lawn 
Mower  Company. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  Paul 
Judson  Myler  was  elected  president  of  the  Canadian  Westing- 
house    Company,    Ltd.,    of    Hamilton,    Ontario,    Canada,    H.    H. 

Westinghouse,  retiring 
president,  being  elected 
chairman  of  the  board. 
Mr.  Myler  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  April  24, 
1869.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of 
Pittsburgh,  graduating 
from  the  Pittsburgh 
Central  High  School. 
He  began  his  business 
career  as  bookkeeper  in 
a  Pittsburgh  produce 
commission  house.  In 
1886  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany as  bill  clerk  in  its 
Allegheny  shops,  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly  through 
the  several  bookkeeping 
and  auditing  positions  of 
the  company.  In  1896 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Westinghouse  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  corporation  then  being  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000  to  do  a  general  manufacturing  business  in  Canada,  at 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  In  1897  he  was  made  secretary-treasurer. 
In  1903  the  company  was  reorganized  as  the  Canadian  Westing- 
house Company,  Ltd.,  capital  $5,000,000,  to  take  over  the  West- 
inghouse Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company's  electric  business 
and  the  air  brake  business  of  the  Westinghouse  Manufacturing 
Company.  Mr.  Myler  was  made  vice-president  and  ■  general 
manager  in  full  charge  of  the  Westinghouse  interests  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Myler  is  also  a  director  in  a  number  of  other  financial  and 
manufacturing  companies. 


P.  J.  Myler 


The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  McGraw  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  and  the  Hill  PubHsh- 
ing  Company  of  New  York  have  consolidated  as  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company.  Inc.  The  new  company  acquires  all 
the  properties  and  interests  of  the  two  constituents,  including 
the  Electrical  World,  Electrical  Merchandising,  Electrical  Rail- 
way Journal,  The  Contractor,  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engi- 
neering, American  Machinist,  Power,  Engineering  News,  Engi- 
neering Record,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  and  Coal  Age. 

The  Engineeeing  News  and  the  Engineering  Record  will  be 
consolidated  as  the  Engineering  News-Record,  with  Charles 
Whiting  Baker  as  editor. 

The    officers   of    the   new    company    are :    James    H.    McGraw, 
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president;  Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  E.  J. 
Mehren,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

It  is  said  that  the  new  company  will  be  the  largest  engineering 
publishing  house  in  the  world. 


"The  locomotive  business  at  the  beginning  of  1917  is  unprece- 
dentedly  favorable." 
The  balance  sheet  follows : 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

The  gross  sales  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1916,  were  $59,219,058,  including  contracts 
for  locomotives  and  other  regular  work  to  the  amount  of  ^2,- 
605,025,  and  for  shells,  $25,614,033.  These  gross  sales  compared 
with  $22,083,011  in  1915.  The  total  earnings  (including  $300,000 
derived  from  the  dividends  of  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Com- 
pany) were  $9,444,642.  Reserves  to  the  amount  of  $6,825,176 
were  provided  for  depreciation,  amortization  charges  to  capital 
surplus  and  payment  of  interest  charges,  leaving  $2,619,466.  Dur- 
ing the  year  dividends  of  $1,400,000  were  paid  on  the  preferred 
stock,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,219,466.  The  total  surplus  on 
December  31,  1916,  was  $8,949,624. 

President  Alba  B.  Johnson,  in  his  annual  report,  says  in  part: 

"During  the  entire  year  the  plant  has  been  operated  as  nearly 
to  its  maximum  capacity  as  was  consistent  with  the  extraordinary 
conditions  affecting  both  labor  and  materials  brought  about  by 
the  war  in  Europe.  The  work  was  greatly  hampered  and  re- 
tarded by  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
prompt  deliveries  of  materials. 

"In  the  report  of  December  31,  1915,  reference  was  made  to  new 
shops  constructed  on  the  company's  property  at  Eddystone,  suit- 
able for  eventual  use  for  the  construction  of  locomotives,  but 
which  are  meanwhile  occupied  under  lease  by  the  Remington 
Arms  Company  of  Delaware  (now  become  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company)  and  by  the  Eddystone 
Ammunition  Corporation  of  New  York. 

"As  then  stated,  the  works  have  derived  as  a  profit  the  value 
of  the  buildings.  Readjustments  of  both  contracts  have  since 
been  made  by  which  a  fixed  monthly  rental  is  payable  by  the 
Remington  Arms  Company  of  Delaware,  in  lieu  of  a  further 
rental  payment  upon  each  rifle  manufactured;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Eddystone  Ammunition  Corporation,  the  rate  of  rental 
per  shell  manufactured  has  been  reduced,  and  in  lieu  thereof  a 
contingent  profit  is  substituted. 

"The  construction  of  the  new  pier  at  Eddystone  and  the 
dredging  of  the  river  surrounding  it,  have  been  completed.  The 
50-ton  crane  will  shortly  be  erected,  which  will  permit  of  loading 
locomotives  on  seagoing  vessels  directly  from  our  own  property. 
In  view  of  existing  railroad  congestion  and  embargoes,  and  in 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  export  work  under  construction,  this 
addition  to  our  facilities  should  prove  of  great  value. 

"The  eventual  utilization  for  locomotive  construction  of  the 
buildings  now  leased  to  the  Eddystone  Ammunition  Corporation 
and  the  Remington  Arms  Company  of  Delaware,  when  vacated 
by  them,  will  release  corresponding  space  in  the  Philadelphia 
shops.  The  problem  of  finding  suitable  employment  for  this  space 
has  received  careful  consideration.  It  is  desirable  to  utilize  it  in 
a  line  of  manufacturing  less  subject  to  variations  of  demand  than 
railway  equipment.  The  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany has  developed  a  successful  business  in  constructing  hy- 
draulic machinery,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  similar 
machinery.  The  demand  for  its  product  exceeds  its  manufac- 
turing capacity.  There  promises  to  be  a  large  demand  for  its 
Southwark-Harris  internal  combustion  engine  of  the  Diesel  type. 
After  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  board,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  purchase  the  common  stock  of  this  company,  amounting 
to  $650,000,  and  to  obtain  an  option  on  its  preferred  stock  and 
bonds.  The  large  volume  of  locomotive  business  has  necessitated 
the  construction  of  an  additional  machine  shop,  a  superheater  shop 
and  an  extension  to  the  smith  shop  at  Eddystone.  The  demand 
for  locomotives  has  required  the  withdrawal  of  special  work 
from  all  the  locomotive  shops,  and  the  machining  of  shells  has 
accordingly  been  concentrated  in  a  building  erected  between 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth,  Hamilton  and  Noble  streets.  The 
aggregate  cost  of  these  buildings  is  $1,567,752.  An  extension  of 
the  foundry  at  Eddystone  is  under  construction,  but  no  part  of 
its  cost  is  included  in  the  accounts  of  1916. 

"In  addition  to  the  Iniildings  constructed  for  rental,  as  aljove 
stated,  the  expenditures  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  machinery 
for  the  year,  aggregate  $11,443,488.  There  has  been  charged 
against  the  operations  of  the  vear,  for  maintenance  and  renewals, 
$2,236,971. 


Assets 

Plant  and  equipment $43,766,500 

Investments   5,077,199 

Inventories    14,334,204 

Accounts   receivable    9,451,693 

Bills   receivable    1,207,162 

Marketable  securities 902,625 

Cash    1,212,199 

Deferred  charges   3,067,774 

Advances  acct.   engs.,  etc.  40,986 

Sinking  fund   419,550 


Total    $79,479,892 


Liabilities 

Preferred  stock    $20,000,000 

Common  stock   20,000,000 

First    mortgage    bonds...  10,000,000 

Accounts   payable   4,651,921 

Payroll   and   salaries 252,384 

Bills  payable    11,000,000 

Deposits    1,061,043 

Special   deposits    2,298,452 

Employees'   Benefit  Assn.  285,499 

Accrued   interest    83,334 

Interest    rec.   in   advance.  23,085 

Interest  in  sinking  fund.  19,550 
Reserve   for   adjustments, 

etc 255,000 

Reserve  for  depreciation.  600,000 

Surplus   6,085,303 

Capital  surplus   2,864,321 

Total   $79,479,892 


Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 

The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  in  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1916,  had  gross  sales  of  $31,202,646,  compared  with  about 
$17,000,000  in  1915,  but  with  $31,000,000  in  1913.  Profits  for  the 
year's  business  was  $1,876,152,  as  compared  with  $449,815  in  1915. 
These  profits  amounted  in  1916  to  15  per  cent  on  the  common 
stock  as  compared  with  only  3.6  in  1915.  In  1916  dividends  were 
paid  to  the  amount  of  $531,250,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,344,902. 

President  F.  N.  Hoffstat,  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders,  says 
in  part: 

"Orders  placed  for  the  entire  year  were  larger  than  those 
placed  in  any  year  since  1906,  but  as  these  purchases  were  made 
late  in  the  year  the  railroads  will  receive  little  benefit  until  the 
second  half  of  1917.  The  failure  of  the  railroads  to  purchase 
more  cars  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  agitation  of  em- 
ployees for  increased  wages  and  in  part  by  the  fact  that  every- 
thing they  use  costs  more,  but  while  they  were  and  still  are  unable 
to  secure  increased  revenues  for  the  only  commodity  they  have 
to  sell,  transportation,  we  feel  the  time  is  surely  coming  when  the 
pubHc  will  insist  that  a  fair  and  reasonable  margin  between  costs 
and  rates  received  for  transportation  be  allowed  the  railroads  so 
as  to  permit  of  their  accumulating  a  sufficient  surplus  out  of 
which  a  proper  quota  of  equipment  may  be  purchased  and  ade- 
quate terminals  provided  to  take  care  of  increased  business  in 
active  times.  This  will  result  in  a  substantial  and  uniform  busi- 
ness for  your  company. 

"Shipment  of  the  Russian  cars,  which  was  delayed  owing  to 
closing  of  the  Panama  Canal,  inability  to  secure  vessels,  freight 
embargoes,  etc.,  was  completed  during  the  year.  The  cars  are 
now  in  operation  in  Russia  and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and 
as  money,  and  the  necessary  vessels  become  available  other  orders 
for  cars  for  Russia  have  been  and  will  be  placed  in  this  country." 

"Notwithstanding  labor  and  material  prices  have  advanced  to  a 
higher  level,  and  there  should  result  from  those  conditions  a 
slowing  down  of  demand,  we  feel  confident  domestic  business  has 
gained  such  impetus  that  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for 
equipment,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  regardless  of  an  immediate 
or  delayed  peace  in  Europe. 

"We  enter  the  year  with  a  comfortable  order  book,  mostly 
domestic,  but  the  financial  results  for  1917  will  largely  depend 
on  our  ability  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of  raw  materials  and 
labor.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  if  peace  comes  soon  there  will 
be  an  increased  demand  for  replacement  of  rolling  stock  abroad 
so  as  to  put  railroads  there  in  a  position  to  serve  quickly  their 
industries  and  to  do  this  will  require  an  ample  number  of  new 
car  units. 

"During  the  year  $620,885  was  expended  in  construction  and 
equipment  of  additions  and  also  for  special  machinery  needed  for 
the  manufacture  of  foreign  cars.  In  addition,  we  disbursed 
$68,524  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  adjoining  our  McKees 
Rocks  Works." 


The  balance  sheet  follows  : 

Assets 

Properties    $27,913,694 

Securities   3,133,147 

Taxes  and  ins.  not  due..  11,893 

Accounts  receivable 6,307,252 

Inventory    3,391,044 

Cash   2,664,660 


Total   $43,421,689 


Liabilities 

Common  stock  $12,500,000 

Preferred  stock   12,500,000 

Accounts  payable   6,728,136 

Accrued   wages   238,984 

Accrued  dividends 437,500 

Contingent  reserve   SOO'oOQ 

Surplus 10,217,069 

Total    $43,421,689 
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Anthony  &  Northern. — A  contract  for  tlic  grading  of  an  ex- 
tension from  Larned,  Kan.,  to  Hays  City,  57.3  miles,  has  been 
awarded  to  1"\  M.  Thompson  of  Larned.  About  8,000  cu.  yd.  of 
material  will  be  handled  per  mile,  tlie  maximum  grade  will  be 
0.80  per  cent  and  the  maximum  curve  5  deg.  A  pile  trestle  476 
ft  long  will  be  erected  over  the  Smoky  Mill  river.  About  20 
other  small  bridges  will  be  required.  This  work,  including  all 
track  laying,  will  be  done  by  the  company's  own  forces.  Several 
counties  through  which  the  extension  will  pass  have  already 
voted  bonds. 

Carolina  Ratio  Transit  Company. — This  company  is  planing 
to  build  aliout  70  miles  of  electric  lines  for  which  preliminary 
surveys  have  been  made.  The  lines  are  to  connect  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  with  Union,  Laurens  and  Clinton,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
decided  when  the  construction  work  will  be  started.  The  maxi- 
mum grade  is  to  be  1  per  cent  and  the  maximum  curvature  6  de- 
grees. There  will  be  8  steel  bridges  and  2  sub-stations  on  the 
line.  The  company  expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  coal,  cotton 
goods  and  farm  products.  J.  F.  Jacobs,  president,  Clinton,  S.  C, 
Reid  Tull,  chief  engineer,  Spartanburg. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — This  company  will 
probably  let  contracts  within  the  next  two  months  for  building  a 
line  from  South  Bay  Junction,  Mass.,  to  the  Boston  freight  ter- 
minal, about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  work  involves  hand- 
ling about  116,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  and  there  will  be  6,300 
cu.  yd.  of  gravel  filling  and  15,000  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  masonry. 
The  plans  include  the  construction  of  11  overhead  highway 
bridges  and  the  work  will  require  1,130  tons  of  steel,  40,000  ft. 
b.  m.  of  timber  and  7,830  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  masonry.  The  im- 
provements also  include  the  construction  of  a  pumping  plant  with 
maximum  capacity  of  3,000  gals,  per  minute. 

Pennsylvania  Detroit. — This  company  has  filed  articles  of  in- 
corporation at  Lansing,  Mich.,  with  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000. 
The  company  was  organized  to  build  a  52-mile  line  beginning 
at  the  Ohio-Michigan  state  line,  and  extending  northward 
through  Monroe  and  Wayne  counties  to  Detroit. 

Union  Pacific. — This  company  will  construct  permanent  con- 
crete snow  sheds  at  various  points  along  its  lines  now  affected 
by  occasional  snow  blockages.  Work  has  already  been  started 
OP  temporary  wooden  sheds  which  will  give  some  protection, 
but  these  are  to  be  replaced  in  the  near  future  by  more  perma- 
nent structures.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  improvements  will 
be  $1,000,000. 

RAILWAY   STRUCTURES 

Atkins,  Iowa.— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  started 
work  on  its  new  terminal  facilities  at  this  point.  Ten  new  build- 
ings will  be  erected,  including  a  26  stall  roundhouse,  a  Robertson 
cinder  hoist,  a  coal  handling  plant,  a  machine  shop  and  power 
house.  The  buildings  will  be  of  brick  with  concrete  foundations. 
About  68,500  lineal  ft.  of  new  tracks  will  be  laid  which  will  re- 
quire approximately  240,000  cu.  yd.  of  grading.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  undertaking  is  $650,000. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — Bids  will  be  opened  by  the  Jacksonville 
Terminal  Company  on  March  6,  instead  of  March  18,  as  previ- 
ously reported,  for  work  on  the  union  passenger  station  at  Jack- 
sonville.    (February  23,  p.  338.) 

Richmond,  Va. — The  Richmond  Terminal  Company  has  given 
a  contract  to  the  John  H.  Parker  Company,  New  York,  at  $709,- 
800  for  building  the  union  passenger  station  on  West  Broad 
street,  Richmond.  The  station  is  to  be  used  jointly  by  the  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 
The  work  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  about  one  year.  (Janu- 
ary 12,  p.  80.) 

YoUNGSTOWN,  Ohio. — An  agreement  has  been  reached  between 
the  city  authorities  of  Youngstown  and  the  Erie  Railroad  for  the 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  and  the  construction  of  a  new 
passenger  station  at  Youngstown.     (November  24,  1916,  p.  968.) 
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lio.sTON  &  Maine.— Judge  Morton  has  refused  to  discharge  the 
receiver  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  Minority  stockholders  had 
petitioned  for  a  discontinuance  of  the  receivership  on  the 
ground  that  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  was  obtained  im- 
proiierly.  Judge  Morton  said:  "The  case  presents  to  my 
mind  nothing  l)ut  an  acute  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  matter 
of  business  policy  and  action  between  the  directors  and  the 
owners  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Stock  on  one  side, 
and  a  comparatively  small  and  contentious  group  of  minority 
stockholders  on  the  other." 

Missouri  Pacific. — The  property  of  this  company  and  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  has  been  sold  under 
foreclosure.  The  selling  price,  which  was  the  upset  price, 
was  $16,150,000  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  $23,500,000  for 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern.  R.  H.  Neilson, 
representing  the  reorganization  committee,  and  Duncan  A. 
Holmes,  representing  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  were  the  purchasers. 

New  York  Central. — President  A.  H.  Smith  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing notice :  "When  stockholders  were  given  the  right  to 
subscribe  for  additional  New  York  Central  stock,  that  stock 
was  at  a  premium.  The  time  within  which  subscriptions  were 
to  be  made  has  not  yet  expired,  and  the  market  value  has  now 
fallen  below  par.  Holders  of  warrants  who  have  signed  their 
subscriptions  may  cancel  thern,  providing  that  on  or  before 
March  1,  1917,  they  notify  Edward  L.  Rossiter,  treasurer. 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  of  their  election  to  do  so. 
Payments  made  on  subscriptions  which  are  so  canceled  will 
be  returned  by  the  company." 

Southern  Railway. — Announcement  was  made  last  week  in 
these  columns  of  the  abandonment  for  the  present  of  the  ex- 
change of  development  and  general  mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds 
for  new  4^4  per  cent  bonds,  and  the  sale  of  an  additional 
block  of  new  4J/^  per  cent  bonds. 

The  company  has  arranged  to  sell  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
the  First  National  Bank  and  the  National  City  Bank,  all  of 
New  York,  an  issue  of  $25,000,000  2-year  5  per  cent  notes, 
dated  March  2,  1917.  The  bankers  are  offering  these  notes 
to  investors  at  99.  The  notes  are  secured  by  the  deposit  of 
$43,500,000  development  and  general  mortgage  4  per  cent 
bonds.  From  the  proceeds  of  these  notes  the  $15,000,000  notes 
which  mature  in  February  and  March  are  to  be  paid,  as  is  also 
a  bank  loan  of  $6,000,000  which  was  arranged  for  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Southeastern. 


Spanish  Imports  of  Railway  Supplies. — During  the  normal 
years  of  1911,  1912  and  1913  Spain  imported  annually  an  aver- 
age of  50,000  tons  of  railroad  material,  such  as  cars,  locomotives, 
wheels,  tenders,  etc.,  whereas  in  1914  and  1915  together  these 
imports  only  amounted  to  31,000  tons,  an  annual  average  of 
15,500  tons. — Commerce  Report. 

Icy  Icing  Intensified. — During  the  season  ending  October  31 
last  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company  used  for  icing  refrigerator 
cars  in  the  state  of  California  385,279  tons  of  ice.  Of  this  amount 
about  one-half  was  manufactured  in  Colton,  Los  Angeles  and 
Roseville.  This  quantity  melted  would  equal  92,466,960  gallons 
of  water-,  or,  in  cakes,  equals  2,568,526  cakes  of  ice  weighing  300 
lb.  a  cake,  each  block  37  in.  long. 

Japanese  Steel  Plant  for  Manchuria. — A  new  steel  plant 
v^Ul  be  constructed  in  Manchuria  early  this  year  by  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway.  It  will  be  operated  in  connection  with  an 
iron  mine  that  is  located  in  the  An  Shan  Chan  region,  between 
Liaoyang  and  Heicheng.  It  is  expected  that  the  steel  plant  will 
produce  at  least  150,000  tons  per  annum  at  first.  An  abundant 
supply  of  lime  is  available  not  far  from  the  iron  mine  and  most 
of  the  coke  will  come  from  the  Fushun  mines,  which  are  like- 
wise owned  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  The  railway  com- 
pany has  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  so  that  operations  may 
be  indefinitely  extended.  The  work  will  begin  some  time  in  April, 
soon  after  the  Spring  thaw. — Commerce  Report. 
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The  Failure 

of  Recent 

Railroad  Financing 


The  Southern  Railway  had  planned  to  put  into  effect  a  new 
comprehensive  method  of  financing  its  future  needs  and  to 
issue,  under  a  new  mortgage,  sufficient 
bonds  to  refund  maturing  issues  of 
notes  and  to  provide  money  to  carry  out 
the  additions  and  betterment  program 
on  which  the  company  has  been  at  work 
for  a  number  of  years.  This  plan  has  had  to  be  temporarily 
abandoned.  The  New  York  Central  offered  $25,000,000 
stock  to  its  stockholders  at  par  at  a  time  when  the  stock  was 
selling  above  par,  but  although  some  stock  was  subscribed 
for,  the  price  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  declined  to 
below  par  and  the  company  has  had  to  abandon  the  sale  and 
to  return  to  subscribers  their  first  payments.  In  other  words, 
just  when  things  were  looking  a  little  brighter  and  hopes 
were  entertained  that  by  a  sound  and  conservative  policy  new 
money  could  be  obtained  for  much  needed  addition  and  bet- 
terment work  and  expansion  of  facilities  to  meet  the  present 
great  volume  of  business,  two  sound  and  conservative  plans 
of  financing  had  to  be  abandoned.  While  there  are  probably 
a  large  number  of  contributing  causes,  the  two  most  important 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  reluctance  of  bankers  to  permit  their 
clients  to  go  into  any  new  venture,  with  the  present  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  or  not  the  United  States  will  enter  the 
war,  and,  on  the  other,  the  evidence  which  is  being  presented 
by  December  and  January  earnings,  that  while  the  volume  of 
railroad  business  is  being  maintained,  operating  costs  are 
running  up  to  such  an  extent  that  net  may  show  a  sharp 
decline.  This  suggests  even  to  the  banker  and  investor  that  a 
mere  increase  in  gross  volume  of  business  for  the  railroads  is 
not  going  to  solve  the  railroad  problem  in  the  United  States. 


One  of  the  main  causes  of  late  trains  and  a  not  infrequent 
cause  of  train  accidents  is  the  attempt  of  railways  having  long 
lines  between  important  terminals  to 
run  passenger  trains  on  the  same  sched- 
ules between  these  terminals  as  roads 
having  shorter  lines.  In  many  cases  less 
competition  and  more  co-operation 
would  result  in  more  economical  operation,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  better  service  to  the  public.  A  good  illustration  of 
this  is  afforded  by  an  arrangement  recently  made  b}-  the  St. 


Sensible    Co-oper- 
ation Results  in 
Better  Service 


Louis-San  Francisco  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  for 
rendering  through  passenger  train  service  between  St.  Louis 
and  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  other  points  in  Texas.  The 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  International 
&  Great  Northern  have  a  fine  train  between  St.  Louis  and 
Texas  points  known  as  the  "Sunshine  Special."  The  dis- 
tance via  this  route  from  St.  Louis  to  Dallas  is  708  miles, 
and  the  running  time  18j^  hours.  The  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  sought  to  make  the  same  time  between  the  same 
points  with  its  "Texas  Special,"  but  the  difficulties  of  com- 
peting were  great  because  its  line  between  the  points  men- 
tioned was  767  miles  long.  Recently  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  has  made  an  arrangement  with  a  competing  line, 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  under  which  the  latter  road 
operates  the  "Texas  Special"  from  St.  Louis  to  Vinita,  Okla., 
and  the  Katy  handles  it  the  rest  of  the  way.  This  effects  a 
reduction  of  79  miles  in  the  mileage  covered  by  the  "Texas 
Special"  between  St.  Louis  and  Dallas.  The  result  is  that 
not  only  the  competition  between  the  two  trains  becomes 
closer,  the  cost  of  operating  the  "Texas  Special"  is  reduced 
and  the  service  rendered  to  the  public  is  improved.  The  en- 
tire elimination  of  competition  in  railway  service  is  unde- 
sirable, but  this  case  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  competition  may  be  modified  or  sup- 
plemented by  co-operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  beneficial 
all  around. 


Support  the 

Storekeepers' 

Association 


On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  print  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Summerhays,  the  president  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers' 
Association,  dealing  with  the  activities 
of  the  association.  We  hope  his  letter 
will  be  given  careful  consideration  by 
our  readers.  The  work  of  the  associa- 
tions of  railway  officers  is  recognized 
as  being  of  great  value  in  improving  the  performance  of  the 
various  departments,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  many  of  the 
organizations  are  hampered  by  the  difficulties  which  are  en- 
countered in  financing  their  business,  even  though  the  ex- 
penditure is  by  no  means  large.  The  officers  of  these  organ- 
izations should  not  be  harassed  by  financial  difficulties,  "and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  membership  fees  should  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible  to  encourage  a  large  number  to  take  an  active 
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part  in  their  atYairs.  I'lio  reports  of  the  i)rocec(linKS  of  the 
annual  meetings,  wliiih  are  usually  published  in  l)(K)k  form, 
contain  information  of  value  to  a  larye  nunilicr  of  men  who 
are  nol  memhers  of  the  organizations,,  yet  their  circulation 
is  often  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  memi)ers.  A 
larger  sale  of  the  hooks  pul)lished  by  the  associations  would 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  researches  more  effectively,  anil 
tiiose  who  derive  iicnefits  from  the  work  should  realize  that 
It  is  their  duty  to  ij;ive  it  their  support.  .\  case  in  point  is 
the  Radway  Storekeepers'  Association,  which  has  accom- 
jilished  a  great  deal  in  a  quiet  way,  the  expense  being  borne 
almost  exclusively  by  the  members.  The  association's 
achievement  in  standardizing  the  classification  of  material, 
methods  of  accounting,  etc.,  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  railroads.  The  annual  proceedings  contain  much  valu- 
able information  and  a  large  sale  of  these  books  would  assist 
the  as>o».iation  in  carrying  on  its  work,  which  is  restricted 
Ijecause  of  the  cost  involved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Summerhays'  communication  will  result  in  the  organization 
Ijeing  given  the  hearty  support  which  it  deserves. 


THE  REDUCED  SUPPLY  OF  TRACK  LABOR 

CROM  present  indications  the  shortage  of  unskilled  labor 
^  on  the  railways  this  season  will  exceed  that  of  any  pre- 
\ious  year.  Two  years  ago,  when  labor  and  materials  were 
plentiful,  the  roads  did  not  have  funds  to  justify  other  than 
routine  expenditures.  Now  when  their  earnings  have  risen 
to  the  point  where  they  are  able  to  undertake  much  work 
adequate  labor  is  not  to  be  had.  The  problem  this  year  is 
not  tliat  of  securing  the  funds  necessary,  nor  primarily  that 
of  securing  materials,  even  though  deliveries  are  seriously  de- 
layed, but  of  getting  enough  men  to  do  the  work  authorized. 

Most  of  the  causes  of  this  condition  are  well  known.  The 
industrial  expansion,  the  attracting  of  men  from  track  work 
into  factories,  and  the  present  general  industrial  unrest  are 
familiar  to  all.  Another  factor  which  will  affect  the  situa- 
tion adversely  in  the  near  future  is  the  new  immigration  bill 
with  its  literacy  test  which  was  recently  passed  over  the 
President's  veto,  and  goes  into  effect  on  May  1.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  provisions  of  this  law  will  bar  at  least  30  per 
cent  of  the  immigrants  coming  to  this  cuntry,  while  this 
ratio  will  be  much  higher  among  those  commonly  employed  in 
track  work.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  over  35  per  cent, 
of  the  Italians  and  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  Mexicans  coming 
to  this  countr>-  last  year  would  have  been  refused  admittance. 
Consequently  the  effect  of  this  law  will  be  to  prolong  the 
present  shortage  of  track  laborers  even  after  industrial  con- 
ditions have  become  more  normal. 

This  condition  is  leading  to  a  rapid  increase  in  wages,  $2 
to  $2.50  now  being  commonly  paid  for  track  laborers.  As 
the  season  advances  it  is  probable  that  these  rates  will  rise 
even  higher,  for  some  roads  will  bid  against  others  for  men 
and  demoralize  the  entire  market.  If  the  roads  would  realize 
that  they  cannot  meet  outside  competition  for  labor,  and  that 
any  advantage  which  they  may  secure  by  attracting  men 
from  neighboring  lines  is  but  temporary,  they  would  abandon 
the  practice  of  bidding  against  each  other.  With  the  wages 
now  paid  to  track  labor  as  much  below  those  paid  in  other 
industries  as  they  now  are,  the  roads  cannot  hope  to  attract 
anv  considerable  number  of  new  men  into  railway  service 
\vith  any  increases  which  they  can  reasonably  afford  to  pay. 

A  more  rational  plan  is  to  start  work  as  early  in  the  sea- 
son as  possible.  Here  the  engineering  and  maintenance  of- 
ficers are  dependent  upon  the  authorizations  of  the  executive 
officers.  While  desirable  any  year,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
this  year  that  work  be  started  just  as  soon  as  weather  condi- 
tions' wall  permit  in  order  to  get  as  much  done  as  possible 
before  the  labor  shortage  becomes  more  acute.  Another 
means  of  increasing  the  amount  of  labor  is  to  give  increased 
attention  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  men  through  the 


provision  of  more  sanitary  camps  and  closer  supervision  of 
the  food  furnished.  It  is  entirely  natural  in  a  year  such  as 
this  that  laborers  will  go  in  largest  numljers  to  those  roads 
which  i)rovidc  the  best  board  and  camps,  and  once  employed, 
they  can  be  held  longer  than  in  an  indifferently  conducted 
camii.  Money  spent  to  provide  the  ordinary  comforts  and 
conveniences  in  the  camps  will  yield  larger  returns  this  year 
when  tlic  primar)'  problem  is  to  secure  and  hold  men  in  the 
service  if  the  work  is  to  be  completed. 

The  shortage  of  labor  will  prove  an  added  incentive  for 
the  .suI)Stitution  of  labor-saving  equipment  for  men  wherever 
possible.  The  railways  have  l:)cen  backward  in  this  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  department,  but  increased  attention  to 
this  subject  is  now  an  actual  necessity.  While  meaning  a 
greater  initial  outlay  for  equipment  in  most  if  not  all 
ca.ses  such  equipment  will  decrease  the  actual  cost  of  per- 
forming the  work. 

WHY  GOVERNMENT  MANAGEMENT  WOULD 
FAIL 

IN  a  debate  on  J'^vnuan'  24,  several  members  of  the  United 
^  States  Senate  presented  some  of  the  most  conclusive 
reasons  that  we  have  ever  read  as  to  why  government  man- 
agement of  railways,  telephones,  telegraphs,  mines,  etc., 
could  not  be  successful  in  the  United  States.  Paradoxically 
enough,  they  presented  these  reasons  regardless  of  their 
several  views  upon  the  subject  of  government  ownership. 
They  never  mentioned  the  subject  at  all.  This,  however, 
did  not  make  what  they  said  any  less  illuminating  in  its 
relation  to  government  ownership. 

It  often  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  and  else- 
where that,  theoretically,  it  might  be  practicable  to  effect 
large  economies  under  government  ownership  of  railways  as 
a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  the  roads  into  a  single 
system,  but  that  what  theoretically  could  be  done  and  what 
probably  would  be  done  are  two  different  matters.  Having 
in  mind,  now,  the  question  of  what  probably  would  be  done, 
let  us  listen  to  the  senators  talk.  We  shall  first  hear  from 
Senator  Overman  of  North  Carolina: 

Senator  Overman — We  have  just  been  discussing  here  the  question  of 
the  .  .  .  adjustment  of  office  salaries  and  of  the  duplication  of  work. 
.  .  .  Now,  I  am  going  to  introduce  an  amendment  which,  if  adopted, 
will  save  this  country  thirty  million  dollars.  ...  I  want  the  Senate  to 
consider  what  they  are  doing,  and  I  ask  everybody  to  listen  to  the  reading 
of  the  amendment. 

Senator  Overman's  amendment  was  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8 — The  President  is  hereby  authorized  during  the  vacation  of 
Congress  ...  to  transfer  and,  if  deemed  desirable,  to  consolidate 
bureaus,  divisions,  offices,  and  other  governmental  activities  in  order  that 
duplication  of  service  may  be  abolished  and  extravagance  and  unnecessary 
expenditures   eliminated." 

Senator  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire  here  "gave  expres- 
sion (we  quote  from  Collier's  Weekly's  summary  of  the  de- 
bate) to  the  cynicism  about  economy',  which  is  practically 
universal  in  Washington." 

Senator  Gallinger — I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  all  good 
faith  if  he  has  ever  known  of  an  instance  where  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
has  been   made  when  a  single   clerk   was   dismissed? 

Senator  Overman — As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  says  and  inti- 
mates, I  have  never  known  one  (clerk)  to  be  dismissed,  .  .  .  but  it  is 
worth   a   trial. 

Senator  Gallinger — If  the  affairs  of  the  Government  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  business  man  or  a  business  corporation  with  a  free  hand,  that 
saving  (thirty  million  dollars)  could  be  made.  Under  our  system,  however, 
it  cannot  be   made   and   never   will   be   made. 

Senator  Overman — I  think  the  Senator  will  also  agree  with  me  that 
there  are  some  bureaus  of  this  Government  that  might  be  changed  and 
consolidated  with  others. 

Senator  Gallinger — That  is  my  judgment;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  Overman  is  a  democrat  and  Mr.  Gallinger  is  a  re- 
publican, but  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
them  on  the  propositions,  first,  that  there  is  a  great  dupli- 
cation of  work  between  different  government  bureaus,  and, 
second,  that  no  past  efforts  to  effect  economies  in  the  de- 
partments have  ever  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  a  single 
clerk.  The  only  difference  of  view  between  them  was  as  to 
whether  under  Mr.  Overman's  or  any  other  plan  any  econo- 
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mies  could  be  made.  The  opinions  expressed  by  them  are 
not  held  by  them  alone.  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas, 
and  Senator  \ardaman  of  Mississippi,  also  participated  in 
tile  discussion. 

Senator  Robinson — I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  system  of  accounting 
ihat  prevails  in  any  of  the  departiiu-nts  could  meet  the  approval  of  any 
expert  accountant.  There  is  almost  unlimited  duplication  done  in  the  work 
of  these   various   departments. 

Senator  Vardaman — I  have  often  been  impressed  before  by  the  helpless- 
ness confessed  by  the  Senate  when  anything  of  this  character  is  proposed. 
The  mention  of  sucli  matters  is  always  accompanied  with  the  statement  that 
we  cannot  make  the  bad  condition  any  better — sovereign  in  power,  yet 
helpless  to  correct  or  improve  an  admitted  inefficiency  or  error. 

\Miy  do  senators  in  debates  on  subjects  of  this  kind 
always  confess  their  impotency  to  effect  reforms?  Senat(jr 
Robinson  of  Arkansas  explained  this. 

Senator  Robinson — Congress  will  he  besieged  by  those  who  have  personal 
interests  in  the  matter,  and  the  result  will  be  that  very  little  will  be  done. 
.  .  .  It  is  verv  rare  indeed,  if  ever,  that  Congress  abolishes  a  bureau 
or  abolishes  an  office.  The  political  influences  which  are  constantly  brought 
ta  bear  to  perpetuate  offices  when  once  created  make  it  a  practical  impos- 
sibility to  accomplish  the  end  sought  in  that  way.  .  .  .  The  reason  for 
this  is  apparent.  Congress  is  a  political  body.  The  abolition  of  a  bureau 
of  the  Government  must  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  great  political  influence. 

It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  adopt  Mr.  Overman's  proposition.  The  question 
was  essentially  a  business  one;  it  pertained  to  the  economy 
and  efficiency  with  which  the  government  departments  are 
managed;  and  yet  the  United  States  Senate,  being  a  political 
body,  is  so  run  that  anyone  of  its  96  members  could  veto 
this  plan.  Of  course,  the  one  objection  was  forthcoming. 
It  was  made  b}'  Senator  Oliver  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
ground  that  the  "'amendment  confers  powers  upon  the  Presi- 
dent that  Congress  should  hesitate  long  before  conferring." 
Can  anyone  imagine  the  board  of  directors  of  a  railroad  or 
any  other  kind  of  lousiness  concern  dealing  with  a  business 
matter  in  this  way?     The  debate  continued: 

Senator  Overman — I  regret  that  there  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  who 
would  make  a  point  of  order  .  .  .  when  it  was  admitted,  even  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber  by  a  former  leader  of  this  body  (Senator  Aldrich 
of  Rhode  Island),  t'.iat  we  are  spending  $300,000,000  more  annually  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government  than  we  ought  to  spend.  For 
30  years  v/e  have  been  trying  to  do  something  and  have  not  been  able  to 
do  it.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  now  is  to  try  to  get  a  report,  and  then  let 
us  see  if  Congress   will   act,  but  they  will  not   act. 

Senator  Oliver — I  will  not  confer  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  upon  anyone  else  the  power  to  do  away  with  any  bureau  or  to 
restrict  any  of  the  executive  departments  as  they  have  been  established 
year  after   year   and    term   after   term  by    Congress. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  that  we  have  adopted  government 
ownership  of  railroads  in  this  country,  and  let  him  then 
try  to  imagine  how  the  roads  would  be  managed  with  Con- 
gress dealing  with  the  railroad  department  as  the  senators 
admit  that  it  now  deals  with  the  other  government  depart- 
ments. Under  private  ownership  the  stockholders  elect  the 
board  of  directors;  the  directors  choose  the  executive  officers, 
and  the  executive  officers  on  practically  all  railways  are 
given  a  free  hand  and  very  wide  discretion  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  properties.  This  is  necessary  because  conditions 
in  the  railway  business  change  constantly,  and  to  secure  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  economy  it  is  essential  constantly  to 
adapt  the  physical  plant,  the  organization,  the  personnel  and 
the  methods  used  to  changing  conditions. 

Under  government  ownership,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  way  the  present  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  run.  Congress  would  neither  effect  needed 
economies  itself  nor  give  the  executive  department  the  au- 
thority to  do  so.  Senators  would  be  heard  admitting  that 
there  was  enormous  waste  in  the  management  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  at  the  same  time  confessing  that  they  were  power- 
less to  remedy  the  situation.  Senator  Robinson,  in  summing 
up  the  reasons  for  conditions  with  respect  to  the  existing 
government  departments,  also  stated  the  case  against  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railways  and  other  public  utilities 
with  great  force.  "Political  influences  which  are  constantly 
brought  to  bear  to  perpetuate  offices  when  once  created  make 
it  a  practical  impossibility"  to  accomplish  any  change  which 
■will  affect  anybody's  job.  "The  reason  for  this  is  apparent. 
Congress  is  a  political  body." 


THE  MOUNT  UNION  COLLISION 

"T^HERK  is  one  rule  in  ever)'  rule  book  on  every  American 
•*■  railroad  which  has  remained  substantially  unchanged 
from  the  beginning, — "In  case  of  doubt,  take  the  safe  course; 
run  no  risk."  (Xo.  106,  Standard  Code.)  According  to 
the  record  as  it  now  stands,  the  terrible  collision  at  Mount 
Union,  Pa.,  on  February  27,  was  due  primarily  to  disregard 
of  this  rule.  The  engineman  saw  a  white  light;  the  fireman 
and  a  brakeraan  saw  a  green  one,  and  they  "called"  it.  This 
raised  a  doubt  which  demanded  that  the  brakes  be  applied 
at  once;  or  at  least  that  the  speed  be  reduced  (from  about 
40  miles  an  hour)  soon  enough  to  enable  the  train  to  be 
stopped  at  the  next  signal,  about  4,000  ft.  ahead.  To  run 
this  distance  took  approximately  a  minute  and  a  half.  Half 
of  this  time — 45  seconds — would  be  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  make  the  stop,  so  that  there  was  a  period  of  perhaps 
45  seconds  in  which  to  consider  the  doubt;  to  decide  whether 
it  was  a  doubt,  and  act  according  to  the  decision. 

To  the  railroad  officer  who  seeks  to  apply  the  lesson  of  this 
collision  to  his  future  problems,  the  first  question  is.  Can  I 
secure  and  maintain  constantly  a  force  of  enginemen,  fire- 
men and  brakemen  whose  wits  and  consciences  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  settle  such  problems  in  45  seconds?  A  problem 
it  is,  with  many  unknown  quantities.  Cases  arise  where 
the  time  available  is  less  than  45  seconds.  Sometimes  the 
engineman  has  not  fully  learned  the  lesson  of  quick  think- 
ing; most  of  them  who  do  think  quickly  have  learned  the 
habit  by  long  experience.  (This  engineman  had  been  pro- 
moted from  fireman  about  13  months  since,  but  had  had  a 
few  months  experience  as  runner  in  1913.)  The  fireman 
sometimes  lacks  brightness  in  this  direction.  Sometimes  he 
is  too  much  in  fear  of  an  overbearing  engineman  to  assert 
himself.  "Fear"  is  perhaps  a  strong  word  in  this  connec- 
tion; but  a  very  little  of  that  quality  often  is  enough  to  make 
a  man  hesitate  45  seconds,  or  longer.  Theoretically,  this 
fireman  should  have  applied  the  brakes,  even  if,  to  do  so,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  knock  the  engineman  off  his  seat.  The 
brakeman  is  liable  to  all  the  infirmity  or  dullness  of  the  fire- 
man and,  in  addition,  feels,  naturally,  third  in  responsibility 
instead  of  second. 

The  flagman  of  the  preceding  train  also  was  in  doubt; 
in  doubt  as  to  how  long  before  his  train  would  start.  He 
remained  in  doubt,  apparently,  for  10  minutes  or  more.  This 
kind  of  dereliction  on  the  part  of  flagmen  is,  however,  so 
common,  that  it  need  not  be  discussed  here.  One  of  the  most 
astute  general  managers  in  the  country  remarked,  some  15 
years  ago,  that  his  flagmen  no  longer  flagged;  and  he  was 
extending  and  perfecting  the  block  system  with  this  fact  in 
view.  But  the  block  system,  speaking  of  American  railroads 
generally,  is  not  yet  so  perfected  that  we  do  away  with  flag- 
ging; and  the  effort  to  make  flagmen  flag  is  still  kept  up; 
and  with  increased  energy  and  persistency.  The  cold  fact 
is  that,  notwithstanding  the  progress  made  in  safe  train 
running  in  these  15  years,  it  is  still  possible  that  a  score 
of  passengers,  sleeping  in  one  of  the  strongest  cars  ever  built, 
can  be  killed  in  three  seconds!  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
had  not  killed  a  passenger  in  a  passenger  train  for  over  four 
years;  but  any  one  disposed  to  take  too  much  comfort  in 
that  record  should  look  at  the  record  of  Great  Britain.  For 
nearly  two  }-ears  the  millions  of  passengers  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  were  carried  without  a  single  fatality; 
and  this  good  record  was  later  repeated;  yet  in  May,  1915, 
at  Gretna,  over  200  passengers  were  killed  in  one  collision. 

In  intelligent  activity  in  securing  competent  men,  in  train- 
ing them  to  do  their  duty,  and  educating  them  to  think 
quickly,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
front  rank  of  American  railroads.  It  has  pursued  a  con- 
sistent policy  in  this  respect  for  a  longer  time  than  any  other 
prominent  road,  and  has  done  many  things  regardless  of 
expense  where  most  roads  pursue  a  policy  less  far-sighted 
and  confident.     So  that  if  it  claims  to  be  the  best  managed 
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roail  in  tin-  (.oimtry,  in  this  rcspat,  moIkkIv  is  in  position  to 
deny  the  ilaini.  if  this  rDad  has  put  fortli  its  host  efforts 
and  still  falls  so  far  short,  what  is  to  be  done?  The  public 
feels,  no  doubt,  the  same  horror  and  disrouragement  that  it 
felt  in  1887,  in  1906  ;md  1912,  when  disasters  much  like 
Mount  Union  c;ime  in  twos  and  threes,  or  worse;  and  the 
pul)lic  is  more  intelligent  now  than  it  was  in  former  years. 

Intelligent  or  unintclli.gent,  the  public  will  demand,  anew, 
the  automatic  stop.  Teople  realize  that  it  is  a  (juestion 
between  perfect  men  and  a  perfect  mechanical  device;  and 
knowini^  something  of  the  obstacles  to  securing  perfection 
in  enginemen's  mental  acts  and  habits;  and  being  educated 
to  believe  that  the  American  inventor  can  do  anything,  they 
call  for  the  mechanical  safeguard. 

This  disaster  presents  the  issue  very  clearly.  The  engine- 
man  and  the  fireman  are  not  only  the  products  of  a  careful 
system;  by  the  usual  standards  they  would  be  classed  as 
creditable  products.  They  are  clearheaded,  free  from  objec- 
tionable qualities  and  impress  the  observer  as  honest  men, 
devoted  to  doing  their  duty.  The  officers  of  the  company 
give  them  a  good  character.  If  this  system  of  education  and 
discipline  will  not  insure  safety,  what  system  will? 

The  successful  use  of  stops  on  the  New  York  subway,  and 
on  a  number  of  electric  roads,  raises  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  principle  (backed  by  12  years'  experience)  which  the 
railroads  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  or  to  show  unfounded. 
Asserting  the  use  of  stops  to  be  unwise  on  their  lines,  they 
have  a  duty  to  prove  their  case  more  convincingly  than  they 
have  done  thus  far.  The  difference  between  the  subway  lines 
and  the  ordinary  steam  road  is  not  well  understood  by  con- 
gressmen, editors  and  others.  The  example  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  in  using  an  automatic  stop  for  years,  with 
satisfaction,  and  yet  not  succeeding  in  popularizing  it  is,  to 
the  public,  confusing.  The  facts  ought  to  be  explained.  The 
experiments  which  have  been  made  here  and  there  during  the 
past  five  years,  have  failed  to  afford  the  public  much  enlight- 
enment. The  govermtient  has  pursued  a  rather  perfunctory 
course,  and  the  railroads  have  seemed  to  be  very  unsympa- 
thetic. The  inventors,  as  a  whole,  have  given  us  wheat  and 
chafif  badly  mixed,  and  no  responsible  power  has  done  any 
satisfactory  sifting  of  the  mess,  or  even  begun  the  job. 

This  situation  calls  loudly  for  co-operative,  constructive 
action.  And  do  not  railway  officers  aim  at  the  highest 
safety  of  their  trains,  without  regard  to  what  the  public  asks 
for?  They  do,  undoubtedly.  But,  according  to  the  attitude  of 
the  governments,  state  and  federal,  as  judged  by  their  past 
conduct,  a  railroad  which  should  spend  five  million  dollars 
-^a  thousand  or  two  thousand  dollars  a  mile — to  safeguard 
its  trains  from  one  single  danger — that  of  rear  collisions — 
would  have  to  raise  the  needed  money  by  selling  stock  or 
bonds;  and  then  it  would  be  forced  to  wait,  perhaps  two  to 
five  years,  until  the  situation  could  be  made  clear  to  com- 
missioners, legislators  and  courts,  before  it  could  begin  to  re- 
coup itself  for  the  expenditure.  This  necessity  of  waiting  a 
long  time  does  not  excuse  the  killing  of  passengers;  but  it 
helps  to  explain  why  the  automatic  stop  problem  has  baffled 
so  many. 


BUYING  MACHINE  TOOLS 

'T'HE  progress  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  machine 
•■■  tool  industry  has  been  such  that  any  purchaser  of  ma- 
chine tools  must  study  the  entire  field  carefully 
before  buying,  in  order  to  make  sure  he  obtains  the 
proper  tool  for  his  particular  purpose.  It  is  no  longer 
desirable  to  simply  specify  a  tool  of  certain  general  dimen- 
sions. The  individual  features  of  tools  of  the  same  type 
made  by  different  machine  tool  manufacturers  are  such  that 
it  is  almost  necessary  for  a  purchaser  to  specify  definitely 
which  make  of  tool  he  desires.  In  the  railroad  business  this 
means  that  the  purchase  of  machine  tools  should  not  be 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasing  department. 
That  department  should  serve  simply  to  obtain  the  prices 


for  till'  (liffiTcnt  makes  of  tools  specified  by  the  mechanical 
(U-p;irtiiunl.  'ihc  final  selection  should  be  made  by  the 
meciianical  department,  due  consideration  being  given,  of 
course,  to  the  price  of  the  machine,  its  adaptability  to  rail- 
road work  and  the  service  it  is  expected  to  perform.  The 
practice  of  giving  blanket  orders  for  the  entire  tool  list  is 
open  to  criticism  unless  the  mechanical  department  reserves 
the  right  to  specify  definitely  what  machines  shall  be  bought. 
If  this  is  not  done,  an  opportunity  is  left  for  the  agencies  to 
fill  some  parts  of  the  order  with  tools  in  which  they  are 
especially  interested  and  which  may  not  be  entirely  suited  to 
the  work  for  which  they  are  purchased. 

Adequate  shop  equipment  has  become  so  important  that 
some  roads  detail  a  special  man  to  study  the  machine  tool 
needs  of  their  shops.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  man  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  machine  tool  market,  so  that  the  proper 
tools  may  be  selected  when  new  ones  are  to  be  purchased. 
Such  a  man  is  an  important  factor  in  any  mechanical  de- 
partment organization.  The  results  of  his  work  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  cost  of  shop  operation  and  the  output  of  the 
shops.  One  road  in  particular,  places  all  of  its  machine 
tool  purchases  in  the  hands  of  a  machine  tool  committee 
composed  of  the  general  piece  work  inspector  as  chairman, 
and  the  men  in  charge  of  the  two  important  shops  on  the 
system  as  the  other  two  members.  This  committee  de- 
termines what  new  tools  shall  be  bought  and  in  what 
shops  they  can  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage.  If  a  machine 
tool  is  to  be  transferred  from  one  shop  to  another  it  is  only 
done  so  on  the  order  of  the  committee.  The  chairman  being 
in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  shops,  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  study  the  entire  field  and  from  the  reports  of  his 
assistants  he  can  determine  what  kind  of  tools  are  most  needed. 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  a  machine  tool  purchase 
is  to  be  made,  the  extensiveness  of  the  field  at  the  present 
time  demands  that  the  most  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  tools. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

HTHE  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been 
^  criticised  as  being  top-heavy  and  rigid.  In  a  year 
of  unprecedented  stress,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  organi- 
zation showed  itself  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  put 
on  it  in  a  way  that  proves  conclusively  the  groundlessness 
of  such  criticism.  The  Pennsylvania's  physical  facilities 
have  not  a  large  margin  between  capacity  and  the  normal 
business  carried,  so  that  with  the  very  abnormal  business  of 
1916  every  bit  of  work  of  which  the  plant  was  capable  had 
to  be  gotten  out  of  it.  Where  some  of  the  other  eastern  roads, 
w'ith  a  much  larger  margin  between  capacity  of  plant  and 
normal  business,  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  1916,  the 
Pennsylvania  stood  up  wonderfully  well.  There  was  con- 
gestion especially  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  at  junction 
points;  officers  were  overworked,  and  the  stress  was  felt, 
of  course;  but  taken  on  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  year's 
w^ork  are  a  magnificent  tribute  to  Pennsylvania  organization 
and  Pennsylvania  foresight  and  liberality  in  providing  facil- 
ities in  past  years  when  both  organization  and  facilities 
w^ould  have  looked  adequate  to  a  less  farseeing  management. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  operating  4,536  miles  of  line, 
earned  gross  in  1916  $230,279,000,  an  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  of  $33,650,000.  With  an  in- 
crease of  $23,428,000  in  expenses  and  an  increase  of  $1,- 
428,000  in  taxes,  the  company  was  able  to  show  net  income 
available  for  dividends  of  $52,277,000,  or  $9,851,000  more 
than  in  1915.  The  regular  6  per  cent  dividends  were  paid 
and  the  remainder  of  the  profit  was  invested  in  the  property. 
Even  in  1916,  however,  the  net  operating  income  represented 
a  return  of  only  5.35  per  cent  on  the  total  previous  invest- 
ment in  the  property,  which,  when  compared  with  the  profits 
being  made  by  the  manufacturing  concerns  in  1916,  seems 
absurdly  meagre. 
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In  studying  the  results  of  the  year's  operations  it  must 
constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  expenditures  to  provide 
facilities  for  increased  business  on  a  great  railroad  system 
like  the  Permsylvania's  must  be  begun  from  five  to  seven  years 
before  the  time  when  the  increased  facilities  will  be  impera- 
tively needed.  The  Pennsylvania  has  been  wonderfully  far- 
sighted  in  providing  for  future  needs.  Time  and  again  its  pro- 
gram of  additions  and  betterments  has  been  criticised  as  pro- 
viding for  possible  future  needs  too  far  ahead,  but  in  1916  the 
business  flowed  in  on  the  lines,  filling  up  every  crevice  of 
spare  capacity  in  a  way  that  dwarfs  in  retrospect  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  made.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  in  1916  the  Pennsylvania  had  sufficient  facilities  to 
give  shippers  satisfactory  service.  That  would  have  been 
a  mistake  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  management  to 
attempt  to  provide  facilities  which  would  be  entirely  ade- 
quate in  a  time  of  abnormal  peak  load.     But  what  can  and 
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which  cannot  be  foreseen  now,  take  place,  no  such  good 
showing  in  regard  to  operating  expenses  can  be  made  this 
}ear  as  were  made  last  year. 

Total  operating  expenses  in  1916  amounted  to  $166,165,- 
000.  The  increase  of  $23,428,000  over  the  previous  year 
was  accounted  for  by  approximately  $11,600,000  more  spent 
for  maintenance  and  $11,744,000  higher  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. The  total  ton  mileage  carried  in  1916  was  28,944,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  3,893,000,000.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  one  mile  totaled  2,169,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  288,000,000.  The  total  trainload  was  870  tons  in 
1916,  an  increase  of  55  tons  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  greater  part  of  the  gain  in  trainloading  was 
due  to  better  car  loading.  The  average  revenue  per  ton 
per  mile  was  6.03  mills  in  1916,  a  decrease  of  0.07  mill  as 
compared  with  1915. 

With  an  increase  in  ton  mileage  of  18.02  per  cent  and 
in  passenger  mileage  of  15.30  per  cent,  there  was  an  increase 
of  14  per  cent  in  tran.sportation  expenses.  If  the  increase  in 
business  had  not  been  abnormal,  the  increase  in  transporta- 
tion expenses  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  in 
business  would  not  have  been  a  particularly  good  showing. 
But  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  factors  which  made 
toward  increased  transportation  costs  it  is  surprising  that 
transportation  expenses  were  held  do\Mi  as  well  as  they 
were.  Normally,  an  increase  in  lousiness  of  18  per  cent 
could  be  handled  with  comparatively  little  increase  in  super- 
intendence, despatching  trains,  station  employees,  signal  and 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


should  be  done  is  that  the  Pennsylvania  policy,  pursued  for 
so  many  years,  of  preparing  years  in  advance  for  growth  of 
business,  should  continue  to  be  carried  out.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania management  may  be  trusted  to  continue  its  well  estab- 
lished policy  if  it  can  raise  the  money  necessary  to  do  so, 
and  whether  or  not  it  can  raise  the  money  will  depend  to 
a  very  large  extent  on  the  course  which  is  taken  by  state 
and   federal   regulation  of  railroads. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads  are  like  the  salaried 
man  in  the  present  high  cost  of  living.  Unless  a  raise  in 
salary  can  be  obtained,  a  lower  standard  of  living  becomes 
inevitable;  but  the  public  don't  want  a  lower  standard  set 
by  the  Pennsylvania.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the 
public  does  not  really  care  to  face  the  facts  squarely.  In 
1916  the  Pennsylvania  made  a  magnificent  showing,  but 
will  it  in  1917?  Even  in  the  last  two  months  of  1916  costs 
were  rising  at  an  alarming  rate.  There  is  a  limit  Ijeyond 
which    no   organization    can    be   pushed.      Unless    changes, 


interlocking  operation,  stationery  and  printing,  etc.  Further- 
more, the  cost  per  train-mile  of  enginemen's  wages,  train- 
men's wages,  and  fuel,  water  and  lubricants  ought  not  to  be 
much  higher  with  a  trainload  of  870  tons  than  with  815  tons; 
but  in  1916  conditions  were  unprecedented.  To  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  competition  of  other  businesses, 
the  Pennsylvania  had  to  increase  salaries  of  train  despatch- 
ers,  officers,  clerks,  and  many  other  classes  of  men.  Appar- 
ently the  increases  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  per  cent. 
With  the  strain  put  on  physical  facilities,  overtime  drove 
u])  train-mile  costs.  The  wages  and  fuel  costs  per  freight 
train  mile  (making  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  cost  of  water, 
lubricants  and  other  supplies,)  was  62  cents  in  1916,  as 
against  56  cents  in  1915.  Under  the  conditions  which 
these  figures  reflect,  an  increase  of  only  14  per  cent  in  trans- 
portation expenses,  with  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  in  ton 
mileage,  is  a  fine  showing. 

The   Pennsylvania   management   increased   its   appropria- 
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tions  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  almost  in  pro- 
liortion  to  the  increase  in  business.  Tlicrc  was  spent  on 
this  account  in  1016  :f:.S,Sl 0,000,  or  ?>),491,000  more  than 
in  1915.  Maintenance  of  equipment  cost  $45,805,000  in 
1916,  an  increase  of  $7,164,000.  The  following  table  shows 
the  percentage  of  each  class  of  expenses  to  operating  reve- 
nue  in    1015   and   1916: 

1916  191S 

Mninlcnancc  of  way  ami  siructiiics 12.52  12.88 

M.Tintenaiice  of  equipiiu'iit    19.89  19.65 

TiafTic   expenses    1.10  1.21 

Transportation    expenses    34.91  34.92 

General  expenses    2.39  2.58 

Miscellaneous   expenses    1.35          

Tot.il    72.16         71.24 

The  Pennsylvania  placed  orders  for  locomotives  and  cars 
on  a  very  liberal  scale  until  the  rise  in  prices  made  further 
purchases  almost  prohibitive.  During  the  year  264  locomo- 
tives. 403  pas.senger  cars  and  6,252  freight  cars  were  added 
to  the  equipment  in  service. 

To  appreciably  increase  the  capacity  of  a  railroad  situ- 
ated as  the  Pennsylvania  is  in  thickly  settled  territory,  where 
land  values  are  high  and  additional  terminals  fearfully  ex- 
pensive, the  co.st  is  enormous.  To  increase  the  average  ca- 
jiacity  of  the  whole  plant  by  even  5  per  cent  means  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  great  many  million  dollars.  A  mere  recita- 
tion of  the  principal  improvements  made  to  the  property  in 
1916  conveys  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work. 
A  total  of  $28,995,000  was  spent  for  these  additions  and  bet- 
terments. This  amount  would  build  and  fully  equip  a  thou- 
sand-mile railroad  in  the  West  in  normal  times.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  enlargement  of  the  facilities  at  Philadelphia, 
which  work  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  work  was  be- 
gun on  an  enlarged  freight  yard  at  Fifty-second  street.  This 
yard,  which  supplements  existing  yards,  will  be  more  than 
a  mile  long,  have  57  tracks  and  have  a  capacity  of  3,050 
cars.  Pittsburgh  passenger  traffic  has  already  outgrown 
the  facilities  there  and  an  enlargement  of  the  passenger  and 
freight  station  and  general  office  building  has  been  decided 
on.  Larger  locomotives  have  entailed  very  heavy  expendi- 
tures for  longer  turntables  and  many  new  bridges;  larger 
capacity  cars  have  entailed  the  building  of  new  car  weighing 
scales;  the  main  line  rail  renewal  is  being  done  with  125  to 
130-lb.  rail;  telegraph,  telephone  and  signal  wires  have  been 
placed  underground  between  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Prince- 
ton Junction,  and  between  North  Philadelphia  and  Broad 
street  station. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  planning  to  electrify  its  main  line 
across  the  Allegheny  mountains  between  Altoona,  Pa.,  -and 
Conemaugh,  but  the  only  progress  made  during  the  year 
was  the  designing  and  construction  of  an  electric  locomotive 
for  this  service.  The  Pennsylvania  is,  of  course,  studying 
the  results  which  are  being  obtained  by  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  on  their  electri- 
fied lines. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  New  York 
City  has  been  disadvantageously  located  as  compared  with 
the  New  York  Central's  Grand  Central  terminal.  A  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Pennsylvania  owns  the  land  on  Seventh  avenue 
facing  the  Pennsylvania  station  and  for  six  years  the  com- 
pany has  tried  to  get  some  one  else  to  build  a  large  hotel  on 
this  land.  The  management,  however,  has  decided  to  build 
the  hotel  through  a  subsidiary,  and  a  2,000-room  hotel,  to 
cost  $9,500,000,  exclusive  of  the  land,  has  been  contracted 
for.  This  hotel  will  adjoin  the  new  four-track  Seventh 
avenue  subway  which  is  being  built  by  the  city  and  the  In- 
terborough  Rapid  Transit,  and  it  may  quite  well  be  that  in  a 
few  years  almost  as  great  a  change  will  take  place  in  the 
character  of  the  business  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania station  as  has  taken  place  in  the  past  five  years  in 
the  character  of  business  on  Fortv-second  street. 


The  following  table  shows  the  principal 
lion  in   1916  as  comi)ared  with  1915: 

191 

Mileape  operated   4, 

rieiRlU    revenue     $164,206, 

I'risseniter    revenue     44,907, 

Total   opcratinR   revenue    230,278, 

Maintenance   of   way   and   structures.      2K,«I9, 

Maintenance  of  equipment    45,X05, 

Traffic  expenses    2,534, 

Transportation    expenses    80,394, 

General  expenses   5,509, 

Total  operating  expenses   166,164, 

Taxes    64,113, 

Operatinp   income    55,056, 

Gross   incoine    78,220, 

Net  income    52,276, 

Sinking  and  reserve  funds 2,138, 

Dividends    29,952, 

Appropriated  for  additions  and  betterments  9,214, 
Construction  expenditures  on  leased  lines  3,713, 
Surplus    7.256, 


figures  for  oj)era- 
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1915 

536 

4,541 

792 

$140,654,857 

477 

38,611,086 

533 

196,628,170 

322 

25,328,513 

126 

38,641,078 

360 

2,386,064 

314 

68,650,005 

430 

5,077,755 

,582 

142,736,561 

,952 

53,891,609 

.011 

46,250,925 

,874 

66,626,245 

,504 

42,425,322 

,959 

1,946,341 

,252 

29,952,219 

,925 

7,286,850 

,786 

3,239,913 

,582 
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BUFFALO,  ROCHESTER  &  PITTSBURGH 

HTHE  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  the  first  railroad 
■'■  company  to  issue  a  report  for  the  six  months  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1916.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
changed  the  period  for  making  reports  to  it  from  the  June  30 
fiscal  year  to  the  calendar  year.  This  will  necessitate  a  six 
months'  report  to  the  commission  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  promptly  changed  its  period  for  making  reports 
to  stockholders,  which  change  will  probably  be  followed  Ijv 
many  other  roads. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  1916  calendar  year  the  railroads  were  earning 
more  profit  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  expenses  were  mounting  very  rapidly  during 
that  period,  and  while  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
shows  a  very  substantial  margin  above  its  dividend  payments 
(there  was  $864,000  surplus  available  for  dividends  for  the 
last  half  of  1916  as  against  $696,000  for  the  last  half  of 

1915,  and  the  3  per  cent  dividends  for  the  half  year  on  both 
the  preferred  and  common  stock  called  for  $495,000)  for 
the  six  months  June  30,  1916,  to  December  31,  its  report 
shows  also  how  serious  is  this  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
operation. 

Total  operating  revenues  in  the  six  months  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1916,  amounted  to  $6,769,000,  comparing  with 
$5,978,000  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1915.  Total 
operating  expenses  amounted  to  $5,026,000,  comparing  with 
$4,285,000.  Approximately  the  same  was  spent  for  main- 
tenance of  way,  but  an  increased  appropriation  was  made 
for  maintenance  of  equipment  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  making  extraordinary  expenditures  for  rebuilding  freight 
cars  with  steel  underframes  and  bolsters  and  equipping  them 
with  heavy  draft  gears. 

Transportation  expenses  amounted  to  $2,269,000  in  the 
1916  six  months,  an  increase  of  $484,000  over  the  1915  six 
months.  This  is  an  increase  of  27  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  ton  mileage  of  freight  amounted  to  14.04  per  cent,  the 
ton  mileage  carried  in  the  last  six  months  of  1916  being 
1,266,600,000. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1915  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  was  operating  under  conditions  which  were- 
peculiarly  favorable  for  making  a  good  showing  in  trans- 
portation expenses.  As  the  volume  of  business  carried  by 
a  railroad  mounts  from  a  previous  low  ebb,  it  is  always 
possible  to  get  more  business  done  for  a  while  with  the  same 
operating  force.  In  the  last  half  of  1915  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  was  receiving  a  steadily  increasing 
volume  of  business  and  its  forces  had  previously  been  cut 
down  to  meet  the  depression  of  the  year  before,  so  that  only 
the  more  efficient  men  were  in  service.     In  the  last  half  of 

1916,  however,  conditions  were  radically  different.  The 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  like  the  Pennsylvania, 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  pay  of  a  great 
many  men  in  order  to  hold  them  and  to  meet  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.     The  detailed  figures  for  trans- 
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portation  expenses  bear  this  out.  Station  employees  were 
paid  $222,000  in  the  last  half  of  1916,  or  approximately 
$50,000  more  than  in  the  last  half  of  1915.  Yardmasters 
and  yard  clerks  were  paid  $48,000  in  1916,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $10,000.  Train  enginehouse  expenses  amounted  to 
$122,000  in  1916,  an  increase  of  $43,000  over  1915. 

Trainloading  was  not  as  good  in  the  last  half  of  1916  as 
in  the  last  half  of  1915,  being  792  tons  (revenue  freight) 
as  against  814  tons  in  1915.  In  the  last  half  of  1916  the 
tonnage  of  iron  ore  amounted  to  445,000,  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1915  of  21,000 
tons.  This  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  decrease,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  loss  of  every  carload  of  iron 
ore  subtracts  just  that  much  from  the  trainload  southbound. 


The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

the  iron  ore  being  loaded  into  gondola  cars  which  move  to 
the  lake  loaded  with  coal.  The  car  has  to  make  the  return 
trip  and  if  iron  ore  is  not  available  it  must  be  moved  south- 
bound empty. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh to  increase  its  maintenance  of  way  expenses.  The 
road  is  so  well  maintained  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
cut  maintenance  of  way  expenditures  for  a  very  considerable 
period,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  1914  no  drastic  cut 
was  made  and  in  1915  the  company  was  spending  a  liberal 
amount  on  its  roadway  and  structures. 

The  company  spent  $240,000  in  the  latter  half  of  1916 
for  additions  and  betterments,  the  two  largest  items  being 
for  increased  weight  of  rail  and  yard  and  siding  extensions. 


No  important  additions  were  made  to  the  number  of  cars 
and  locomotives  in  service  during  the  last  half  of  1916,  but 
since  December  31,  10  Mikados  and  5  Mallets  were  received 
by  the  company  and  contracts  have  been  made  for  30  ad- 
ditional locomotives  to  be  delivered   next  summer. 

No  bonds  were  sold  during  the  last  half  of  1916  and  on 
December  31  the  company  had  on  hand  $499,000  cash  and 
$921,000  demand  loans  and  deposits,  comparing  with  $512,- 
000  cash  and  $909,000  demand  loans  and  deposits  on  June 
30,  1916.  There  were  no  loans  and  bills  payable  on  either 
date  except  $9,600  which  nominally  comes  under  this  head. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  in  an  extraor- 
dinarily sound  financial  condition  as  compared  with  the 
majority  of  American  railroads.  Its  policy  in  providing 
equipment  has  been  very  liberal  indeed.  In  fact  one  reason 
why  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  able  to  compete 
so  successfully  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  because 
of  the  surplus  equipment  which  it  holds  ready  to  meet  the 
needs  of  shippers.  But  even  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
l^urgh  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  increase  its  wage  scales,  pay 
war  prices  for  materials  and  receive  less  than  half  a  cent  a 
mile  for  moving  a  ton  of  freight  and  continue  indefinitely 
to  add  to  its  facilities  through  the  investment  of  new  monev. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  1916  as  compared  with  1915: 

Six  months  ended  Dec.  31, 

1916  1915 

Mileage  operated    5g5  535 

Freight    revenue    55,820,360  $5,165,672 

Passenger    revenue    668,733  599,274 

1  otal    operating   revenues    6.768,749  5.978,013 

Maintenance   of   way   and    structures....  897,549  969577 

Maintenance  of  equipment 1,627,388  1,324',465 

Traffic  expenses    79,967  69924 

Transportation    expenses    2, 268^546  2,784*780 

General   expenses    143,383  '128995 

Total  operating  expenses   5.025,808  4,284,804 

^  a^es 132,000  120,000 

Operating   income    1,609,586  1,573,170 

Gross   income    2,135,000  1,989,408 

-Net  income    1.083,031  917,629 

Appropriations    219,175  221,911 

Dividends     495,000  390,000 

^"'■Pliis    .368,856  305,718 


NEW  BOOKS 

How^  to  Protect  Your  Factory  From  Fire.  By  William  Guerin.  77  pages, 
illustrated,  5M  in.  by  8J4  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  Pyrene 
Mfg.  Co.,  New  York.     Price  $1. 

The  contents  of  this  book  form  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
complete  answer  to  the  question  suggested  by  its  title.  It 
is  publi.shed  by  a  manufacturer  of  fire  extinguishers  but  its 
character  as  an  advertisement  is  modest  and  inoffensive.  The 
author,  for  35  years  connected  with  the  fire  department  of 
New  York  City,  where  he  made  a  notable  record  for  executive 
ability,  is  now  a  lawyer,  and  is  chairman  of  the  fire  preven- 
tion committee  of  the  Safety-First  Federation  of  .America. 
The  book  is  intensely  practical.  Every  paragraph  is  terse 
and  direct,  so  that  the  whole  makes  a  ready  handbook,  to 
be  consulted  at  a  moment's  notice,  if  necessary,  while  yet  it 
is  full  and  detailed,  nothing,  apparently,  being  omitted. 

Instnirtions  to  locating:  Engineers.  By  F.  Lavis,  consulting  engineer. 
New  York  City.  Ilhistrated.  44  pages.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  239  West  39th  St.,  Xew  York.  Price  $l'. 

This  volume  constitutes  the  publication  for  general  cir- 
culation, of  instructions  prepared  by  the  author  for  use  of 
field  parties  working  under  his  direction  in  the  United 
States,  South  America  and  China.  The  contents  of  the 
book  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Instruction?  covering 
the  clerical  and  administrative  details  of  the  conduct  of  a 
survey,  purchase  of  supplies,  administration  of  the  camp, 
preparation  of  notes  and  reports,  and  a  compilation  of 
technical  instructions  and  data  which  have  to  do  with  the  ac- 
tual location  of  the  line.  The  book  will  be  found  valuable  to 
anyone  responsible  for  railway  location,  either  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  set  of  instructions  or  in  the  revision  of  a  set  of 
rules  alreadv  in  use. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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THE  ENGINEMEN'S  WAGES 

Nf.w  York,  N.  Y. 

To  THK  Editor  of  thk  Railway  Agk  Gazictte: 

In  an  article  on  train  service  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  November  3,  "General  Manager"  compares  the  pay  drawn 
by  a  man  who  is  on  the  road  five  or  eight  hours  with  one  who 
requires  ten  hours  for  the  trip,  but  he  forgot  that  with  a  pool 
system,  first  in  is  first  out.  Con.'^cquently  when  business  is 
good  the  man  making  the  fast  trips  will  make  the  most  trips 
and  draw  the  most  monew  For  this  reason  on  the  railway 
with  which  I  am  connected  the  men  like  to  get  over  the  road 
as  quickly  as  possible.  However,  drag  freights  seldom  do 
bettor  than  ten  miles  an  hour  on  the  average  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  drops  and  pickups.  The  management,  I  pre- 
sume, believes  this  more  economical  than  paying  less  overtime 
and  running  an  extra  train  for  the  drop  and  pickup  business. 
As  regards  seniority,  it  is  not  as  black  as  painted.  I  know 
of  several  cases  where  men  who  were  not  giving  satisfaction 
on  certain  jobs  were  taken  off.  There  was  at  one  time  a  rule 
which  provided  that  firemen  taking  examinations  for  promotion 
who  passed  at  the  first  tri^l  would  rank  ahead  of  those  of  the 
same  age  in  service  who  passed  the  second  trial,  etc.  The 
brotherhoods  killed  this  rule,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  great  mis- 
take, especially  from  the  firemen's  point  of  view. 

A  Fireman. 


THE  RAILWAY  STOREKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Chicago,  111. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association  has  a  membership 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  railroad  officers  and  employees, 
whose  duties  have  to  do  with  the  purchase  or  disbursement 
of  material  for  railways,  and  with  accounting  for  same. 
Though  in  existence  more  than  thirteen  years,  it  is  still 
showing  a  steady,  healthy  growth,  and  its  field  of  action  and 
influence  is  being  extended  each  year. 

The  objects  of  the  association,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitu- 
tion, are  the  exchange  of  ideas  as  to  the  betterment  in 
method  of  handling,  caring  for  and  use  of  material  and  sup- 
plies in  connection  with  the  operation  of  railways,  by  discus- 
sion, investigation  and  reports  of  experience  of  its  members, 
and  to  provide  an  organization  through  which  the  members 
may  agree  on  such  joint  action  as  may  be  required  to  have 
the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  method  of  storing,  handling, 
distribution  and  caring  for  material. 

The  organization  was  formed  in  1904  by  a  few  enthusias- 
tic, ambitious  general  storekeepers,  who,  realizing  the- in- 
creasing need  of  information  on  the  important  subject  of 
material  and  supplies,  and  the  value  to  railroads  of  standard- 
izing methods  of  storing,  handling  and  accounting  for  ma- 
terial, sought  this  means  of  bringing  about  the  desired  end 
The  first  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  Chicago  in 
May,  1904,  and  regular  annual  conventions  have  been  con- 
ducted during  that  month  each  succeeding  year. 

During  the  thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  the  association 
has  made  \try  satisfactorj-  progress  toward  standardizing 
store  department  practices  on  railroads.  They  have  estab- 
lished for  general  use,  a  standard  material  classification, 
whereby  all  railroads  so  desiring  may  classify  material  for 
storekeeping  and  accounting  purposes,  so  that  material  re- 
ports and  statements  may  be  compared  in  detail  with  those 
of  other  railroads.  This  has  been  printed  in  booklet  form 
for  convenient  use  "of  stock-keepers,  accountants,  and  others 
needing  it. 


A  >l.iiHlar(i  (.lassification  of  railroad  scrap  has  been  formu- 
lated I))'  the  as.suciatioii,  and  is  in  general  use  by  railroads 
and  scrap  dealers  tliroughout  the  country.  This  is  of  great 
value  in  assisting  the  railroads  to  prepare  their  scrap  to 
command  the  l)est  jjrices  on  the  market,  and  puts  the  purchas- 
ing agent  in  jjosition  to  make  comparisons  between  prices 
offered  by  different  dealers. 

Standards  for  the  grading  and  inspection  of  lumber  used 
bv  railroads,  originating  with  the  Railway  Storekeepers' 
Association,  and  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Master  Car 
Ikiilders'  Association,  bid  fair  to  become  the  recognized 
staiuhird  with  lumber  manufacturers  and  railroads  through- 
out the  country. 

.\  set  of  drawings  and  specifications  for  standard  tinware 
for  railroad  use,  which  was  prepared  by  the  association,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  This 
is  a  step  toward  simplicity  and  economy,  whereby  manu- 
facturers can  standardize  on  their  dies,  with  the  result  that 
as  the  railroads  adopt  this  standard,  their  purchasing  agents 
will  be  in  position  to  secure  bids  from  any  manufacturer  of 
tinware. 

Complete  drawings  and  specifications  have  been  prepared 
for  standard  buildings  and  structures  of  various  kinds  re- 
quired in  connection  with  supply  department  work.  These 
are  of  great  value  to  railroads  considering  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  and  having  in  their  possession  no  data  show- 
ing the  best  practices. 

On  the  handling  of  stationery  much  valuable  data  have 
been  compiled,  and  standard  practices  agreed  upon. 

On  reclaiming  of  material  from  scrap,  this  association  has 
compiled  complete  data,  giving  the  practices  on  the  best 
railroads  of  the  country,  describing  operations,  showing  the 
cost  of  same,  and  saving  effected,  the  report  being  illustrated 
by  numerous  photographs.  This  is  a  most  valuable  work, 
containing  data  which  should  be  available  on  some  of  our 
railroads  where  good  material  is  still  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  scrap. 

A  book  of  standard  rules  for  store  department  practices 
has  been  compiled,  outlining  with  complete  detail  the  work 
of  the  store  department  on  various  railroads,  with  samples 
of  necessary  blanks  used  in  storekeeping  and  accounting 
work.  These  rules  cover  everything  in  connection  with  or- 
dering, receiving,  paying  for  and  disbursing  all  railroad  ma- 
terial, with  provision  for  such  special  items  as  rail,  ties,  fuel, 
ice  and  stationery.  Storekeepers  in  old-established  store 
departments  are  finding  features  of  interest  in  this  book  of 
rules. 

The  standing  Committee  on  Accounting  has  brought  in 
reports  from  year  to  year,  giving  valuable  data  in  connection 
with  accounting  for  material.  The  Committee  on  Piece- 
work has  shown  clearly  the  savings  to  be  effected  in  handling 
railroad  material  of  various  kinds  under  the  piece-work  sys- 
tem, and  a  Committee  on  Marking  of  Couplers  and  Parts 
has  succeeded  in  compiling  an  effective  plan  of  numbering 
the  hundreds  of  dift'ererit  kinds  and  parts  for  ready  identi- 
fication. 

All  of  the  above  data,  and  many  other  items  of  interest  to 
railroad  store  department  employees  and  to  supervising  offi- 
cials, are  contained  in  the  cloth-bound  books  of  the  Annual 
Proceedings  of  the  Association.  Copies  may  be  had  of  the 
Secretary,  Box  "C,"  Collinwood,  Ohio.  The  association  de- 
pends for  revenue  entirely  upon  the  dues  of  its  members  and 
the  sale  of  these  proceedings.  W.  A.  Summerhays, 

General  Storekeeper,  Illinois  Central. 


Projected  Subway  for  Madrid. — The  Spanish  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  on  January  12,  granted  a  concession 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  underground  electric 
railway  system  in  Madrid.  It  will  be  more  than  8  miles  long 
and  will  require  a  capital  of  $6,000,000  for  its  construction. 
A  period  of  8  years  will  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
undertaking. 


Eighty-Five  Ton  Hopper  Car   for   the   Pennsylvania 


A  Description  of  an  All-Steel  Car  for  the  Coal  Trade 
Which  Has  Five  Hoppers  and  Weighs  (Light)  60,000  Lb. 


I 


THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  gone  one  step  further 
in  the  construction  of  its  all-steel  hopper  cars  and 
is  building,  at  its  Altoona  shops,  a  car  which  has  a 
capacity  of  170,000  lb.  and  a  light  weight  of  60,000  lb. 
The  new  design  is  known  as  the  Class  H-24  car  and  is 
patterned  after  the  Pennsylvania  Class  H-21a  hopper  car, 
the  details  of  which  are  interchangeable.  In  the  new  car 
an  increase  in  the  cubical  capacity  has  been  obtained  by 


load.     The  general  dimensions  of  the  car  are  as  follows: 

Light  weight   60,000  lb. 

Length  over  end  sills 48  ft.  4       in. 

Length    inside    46  ft.  6       in. 

Distance,  from  center  lo  center  of  truck 38   ft.   4       in. 

Width,    extreme    10  ft.  2       in. 

Width,    inside     9  ft.  4^  in. 

Extreme  height  from   rail 10  ft.   6       in. 

Truck  wheel  base 5  ft.  10     in. 

Truck    weight    13,050  lb. 

Capacity    170,000  lb. 


Section  afBolsMr.      Seciion  af  Infermediafe 
Diaphragm. 


'Seciion  ai  Hopper. 
-46  (>  Inside  Lengfh- 


Elevation  and  Sections  of  85-Ton  Hopper  Car  for  the  Pennsylvania 


the  addition  of  a  bay  6  ft.  4  in.  long  which  requires  five 
hoppers  instead  of  four,  the  number  used  in  the  Class  H-21a 
equipment. 

The  top  and  bottom  members  of  the  sides  of  the 
new  equipment  have  been  increased  50  per  cent  in  area 
over  that  of  the  old  equipment,  to  take  care  of  the  additional 


Cubical   capacity: 

Level  with  the  top 2,900  cu.  ft. 

Contents   heaped    328  cu.  ft. 

Total    3,228  cu.  ft. 

Underfraine. — The  underframe  is  characteristic  of  former 
Pennsylvania  designs,  having  a  well-balanced  central  mem- 
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bcr  to  absorl)  the  hulVing  .stresses,  while  the  major  portion 
of  the  load  is  carried  by  the  side  construction.  The  center 
sills  are  two  lO-in.,  .^0-lh.  channels,  48  ft.  ^  in.  long, 
strengthened  latterly  liy  si)acers  at  tlie  diaphragms,  as  well 
as  by  cover  plates  at  either  end.  Ca.st  steel  striking  plates 
join  the  end  and  center  sills.  The  center  sills  are  further 
reinforced  In  two  other  steel  castings,  which  extend  forward 
and  l)ackward  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  center  line  of 
the  bolster  to  form  a  draft  gear  stop  and  act  as  a  spacer 
for  the  center  sills  at  the  point  where  the  body  bolster  is 
joined  thereto.  The  center  sill  cover  plate  and  bottom  rein- 
forcing angles  are  not  continuous  on  account  of  the  clear- 
ance required  i)y  the  drop  door  operating  device.  A  U- 
shape  ridge  sheet,  the  four  sections  of  which  form  a  con- 
tinuous member  extending  between  the  end  slope  sheets,  is 
sul)stituted  for  a  continuous  cover  plate,  and  is  so  attached 
to  tlie  center  sill  that  there  is  at  least  24  sq.  in.  of  metal 
to  resist  buftuig.  The  bottom  member  of  the  side  construction 
is  a  4-in.  by  4-in.  by  ^-in.  angle.  The  end  sills  are  pressed 
Z -shape  members. 

The  body  bolster  is  composed  of  a  ^-in  vertical  web 
plate,  cut  out  over  the  center  sills  to  permit  them  to  pass 
through.  It  is  secured  at  the  top  to  the  end  slope  sheets  by 
two  5 -in.  by  SYz-m.  by  ^-in.  angles,  8  ft.  10  in.  and 
6  ft.  Sy2  in.  long.  It  is  strengthened  at  the  bottom  by  two 
S-in.  by  33/2-in.  by  ^-in.  reinforcing  angles,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  center  to  the  side  sills.  A  tie  plate  passes 
under  the  center  sills  and  is  riveted  to  the  web  plate  rein- 
forcing angles  on  either  side,  as  well  as  to  the  center  sills, 
the  center  sill  reinforcing  angles  and  the  center  sill  casting. 
The  center  plate  is  a  drop  forging. 

Four  intermediate  diaphragms  located  between  the  five 
hoppers  transfer  the  major  portion  of  the  load  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  side  construction.  The  diaphragms,  like  the 
bolster,  are  of  the  single  plate  type,  which  gives  the  maximum 
amount  of  space  for  the  hoppers.  The  ^-in.  diaphragm 
sheet  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
center  sills  and  the  central  portion  immediately  above,  all  of 


it  arc  secured  tlie  ^4-'"-  hopper  slope  sheets,  to  the  lower 
idgc  of  which  the  drop  door  hinge  castings  are  riveted. 

Suprrstrurturc. — The  side  construction  is  composed  of 
four  distinct  members;  viz.,  a  5-in.  19.3  lb.  bulb  angle,  as 
the  top  member;  a  4-in.  by  4-in.  by  ^-in.  angle  as  the 
bottom  member,  previously  mentioned  as  part  of  the  under- 
frame;  twenty-six  vertical  U-shape  posts  spaced  3   ft.  2  in. 


Half  Plan  of  Bolster  and  End  Sill  of  Pennsylvania  Hopper 

Car 

and  3  ft.  3  in.  apart,  as  the  details  demand,  and  3/16-in. 
side  sheets  which  connect  the  other  three  parts.  Alternate 
posts  in  conjunction  with  inside  butt  strips  join  adjacent 
side  sheets.  The  end  consists  of  a  4J^-in.  by  5-in.,  19.3  lb. 
bulb  angle  at  the  top,  and  a  3/16-in.  end  sheet  connected 
to  the  sides  by  the  cast  steel  corner  casting  and  an  angle 
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Sec+ion  A- A. 
Wifh  Side  Hopper  Sheets  Remoyed. 


Section  Through   Intermediate  Diaphragm  of  Hopper   Car 


which  are  joined  together  by  the  cross  ridge  sheets  and  lower 
cross  ties.  The  bottom  of  the  web  plate  is  reinforced  by  two 
4-in.  by  35^-in.  by  9/16-in.  angles,  the  vertical  leg  of  which 
is  cut  off  at  the  center  sills,  allowing  the  horizontal  leg  to 
extend  under  the  sills,  thus  forming  a  continuous  member 
from  side  to  side  of  the  car.  The  top  of  the  intermediate 
diaphragm  web  plate  terminates  between  the  flanges  of  a  dia- 
mond-shaped pressed  steel  cross  brace.     Immediately  below 


m. 


comer  post.  The  end  sheet  extends  downward  2  ft.  9^  -„. 
from  the  top  of  the  bulb  angle  and  is  flanged  inward  at  the 
bottom  to  support  the  floor  slope  sheet.  The  end  floor  sheets, 
ridge  sheet  and  side  hopper  sheets  all  slope  into  the  drop 
bottoms  at  a  sufficient  angle  to  discharge  the  load  when  the 
doors  are  open. 

Eight  diamond-shape  cross  braces,  two  above  each  inter- 
mediate diaphragm,  tie  the  sides  of  the  car  together.    These 
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cross  braces  are  located  one  above  the  other  at  a  distance  of 
42  in.,  the  center  line  of  the  top  one  being  27  in.  below  ^ 
the  top  of  car.  A  vertical  /i-in.  gusset  plate,  18  7/16  in. 
wide  at  the  top  and  34  in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  is  riveted  be- 
tween the  lower  flange  of  the  upper  and  the  upper  flange  of 
the  lower  cross  brace,  as  well  as  to  the  side  sheets,  thus 
adding  materially  to  the  stiffness  of  the  superstructure.  The 
car  has  five  hoppers  which  are  divided  by  the  ridge  sheet 
which  spans  the  center  sills  into  two  units  each.  Each  unit 
has  a  pair  of  drop  doors  which  are  operated  by  a  mechanism 
controlled  from  the  side  of  the  car.  When  in  the  release 
position  they  have  a  maximum  opening  of  3  ft.  5}^  in.  by 
2  ft.  11  3/16  in.  per  pair  of  doors. 

Door  Operating  Mechanism. — The  arrangement  of  the 
drop  doors  and  the  mechanism  for  operating  them,  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations.  Each  door  is  connected  to  chain 
sheaves  by  two  links  as  shown  in  section  AA.  The  door 
link  is  attached  to  the  door  channel  by  an  adjustable  T-bolt 
which  permits  the  door  being  adjusted  so  it  will  close 
tightly.  The  sheave  is  located  directly  above  the  center 
line  of  the  door  opening,  between  the  center  sill  chan- 
nels.    These  sheaves  are  operated  by  a  chain  which  passes 


in.  wide  at  the  center,  being  spread  at  the  ends  to  20  in. 
The  spring  plank  supports  the  third  point  suspension  spring 
which  is  located  at  the  center  and  extends  in  either  direction 
along  the  center  line  of  car  a  sufficient  distance  to  support 
the  end  of  the  brake  beam  strut.  The  bathtub  type  bolster 
is  composed  of  a  15/16-in.  plate  with  a  ^-in.  cover  plate 
riveted  to  the  top  flanges,  supporting  the  drop  forged  center 
plate  and  side  bearings.  The  bolster  is  7  ft.  8  in.  long, 
17^  in.  wide  and  14^4  in.  deep  at  the  center,  tapering  to 
734  in.  at  either  end. 


HANDLING  THE  INAUGURATION  TRAFFIC  AT 
WASHINGTON 

Approximately  90,000  people  were  brought  into  Washing- 
ton on  March  2,  3,  4  and  5  on  account  of  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  on  March  5  by  the  railroads  entering  Washing- 
ton, the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern  and  Washington  Southern.  On  account  of 
the  weather,  the  traffic  was  somewhat  less  than  it  was  four 
years  ago,  but  on  account  of  the  care  exercised  in  making 
arrangements  in  advance  and  in  perfecting  the  organization 


Secfion  ^-A. 


Arrangement  of  Drop  Doors  for  Pennsylvania  Hopper  Car 


over  the  drum  shown  in  section  BB,  which  is  operated  by  the 
crank  from  the  side  of  the  car.  Ratchet  wheels  and  pawls 
hold  the  door  in  any  position  desired.  In  the  design  of  the 
entire  arrangement,  effort  has  been  made  to  have  it  as  simple 
as  possible  and  easily  adjusted. 

Trucks. — The  car  is  carried  on  two  cast  steel  side  frame 
trucks,  having  a  5-ft.  10-in.  wheelbase,  6j4-in.  by  12-in. 
journals,  and  wrought  steel  wheels.  The  side  frames  are 
of  the  box  section  type  in  which  the  brake  beam  hanger 
supports,  and  bolster  guides  are  cast  integral.  The  cast 
steel  journal  boxes,  secured  at  either  end  of  the  side  frame 
vvitli  1^-in.  box  bolts,  are  also  tied  at  the  bottom  by  ^-in. 
by  6-in.  journal  box  tie  bars,  upon  wiiich  rest  two  J/2-in. 
shims  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  top  of  the  box,  thus 
providing  for  1-in.  adjustment  in  the  height  of  the  center 
plate. 

The  spring  plank  is  a  pressed  section  5^ -in.  thick  and  16 


at  the  Union  Station  of  the  Washington  Terminal  Company, 
the  movement  was  handled  without  a  hitch  and  without 
serious  congestion  or  delay.  While  many  incoming  trains 
were  late,  the  fact  was  ascribed  more  to  weather  and  other 
conditions  than  to  the  volume  of  the  traffic.  Most  of  the 
90,000  people  were  handled  through  the  Union  Station, 
although  a  number  of  special  trains  of  troops  and  marching 
clubs  that  had  a  considerable  amount  of  impedimenta  were 
handled  through  the  freight  yard  of  the  Pennsylvania  at 
Seventeenth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  S.  E.,  and  tlie 
New  York  avenue  freight  yard  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
Approximately  1,200  trains  were  handled  in  and  out  of  the 
terminal  station  on  March  2  to  5  with  640  engines  in  and 
620  engines  out.  The  total  number  of  cars  in  and  out  was 
approximately  8,000.  About  275  extra  trains  were  handled 
in  and  out  of  the  station.  The  Pennsylvania  handled  44 
special  trains  from  all  points  carrying  marching  clubs,  sol- 
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(Jiers,  Ijoy  scouts  aiul  .spii  ial  parlies  lo  aiul  IrtHii  Wa^liington 
in  addition  to  the  trafl'ir  handled  on  regular  trains  and  tlu' 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  hanilled  nearly  100  sjiccial  trains  and 
parties;  the  Southern  had  api)roxiniately  20  special  trains. 

The  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  Union  Station  was  handled  on 
the  28  station  tracks,  of  which  8  tracks,  those  used  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Southern  and  the  Washington  South- 
cm,  are  on  the  lower  level  of  the  station.  The  special  trains 
and  extra  traffic  on  local  trains  began  arriving  at  Washing- 
ton on  Friilay  and  increased  in  numbers  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  The  heaviest  day  was  Monday,  the  day  of  the 
inaugural  ceremonies,  because  a  large  number  of  people  from 
nearby  jioints  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  went  to  Washington 
on  that  day  and  returned  after  the  ceremonies  were  over,  and 
also  a  large  percentage  of  the  passengers  who  had  arrived  on 
prtxreding  days  left  the  city  on  Monday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, but  the  arrangement  of  the  station  is  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  handling  of  large  crowds  quickly  and  the 
arrangements  were  so  perfect  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
congestion  even  at  the  time  of  the  heaviest  traffic. 

The  success  with  which  the  crowds  were  handled  was 
attributed  by  terminal  officials  not  only  to  the  perfection  and 
careful  training  of  the  organization  in  advance,  but  to  a  new 
plan  adopted  for  keeping  other  than  passengers  out  of  the 
way  of  incoming  passengers  in  the  station.  On  previous 
occasions  the  congestion  in  the  train  concourse  and  station 
generally  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  congregate  to  see  the  crowds  come  in  or  to  meet 
their  friends.  This  year  a  large  board  barricade  was  erected 
across  one  end  of  the  waiting  room  with  five  openings 
guarded  by  special  police  and  no  one  was  admitted  to  the 
waiting  room  or  train  concourse  without  a  ticket  for  a  train 
about  to  leave  or  without  some  sufficient  reason  for  admission. 
This  barrier  was  erected  at  a  sufficient  distance  inside  of  the 
main  entrance  so  that  people  expecting  friends  on  incoming 
trains  could  enter  the  building  and  watch  for  them,  but  the 
plan  was  given  general  publicity  in  the  newspapers  and  those 
expecting  friends  were  advised  to  make  arrangements  in  ad- 
vance for  meeting  them  at  one  of  the  exits  to  the  station, 
which  were  indicated  by  large  letters.  Only  two  entrances 
were  left  open  by  which  people  could  enter  the  station  build- 
ing and  seven  doors  were  used  as  exits.  This  arrangement 
worked  admirably  and  enabled  incoming  passengers  to  find 
their  way  direct  to  the  exits  or  to  the  baggage  and  parcel 
rooms  without  confusion  and  kept  the  crowds  moving  in  a 
steady  stream  without  congestion.  The  special  police  at  the 
openings  in  the  barrier  were  instructed  to  use  judgment  in 
admitting  people  who  had  some  special  reason  for  entering 
or  who  were  looking  for  friends  who  expected  to  be  met  at 
the  train. 

The  handling  of  the  terminal  traffic  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  W.  J.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  Washington 
Terminal  Company,  and  the  details  had  been  planned  well  in 
advance  at  conferences  with  representatives  of  the  tenant 
lines.  The  individual  roads  had  also  made  elaborate  prep- 
arations for  handling  the  extra  traffic  with  their  own  organ- 
izations well  in  advance.  The  supervising  force  at  the 
terminal  was  increased  in  all  departments,  including  addi- 
tional station-masters,  and  additional  forces  in  the  baggage, 
police,  mechanical  and  transportation  departments,  as  well 
as  additional  ticket  sellers.  A  total  of  566  extra  men  were 
on  duty,  including  330  employed  for  the  occasion,  the  others 
being  experienced  men  furnished  by  the  tenant  lines.  Twenty- 
five  extra  railroad  special  police  were  furnished  each  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Southern.  Fifty-six 
men  were  added  to  the  station-master's  forces,  including 
ticket  examiners,  ushers  and  assistant  station-masters.  Fifty 
extra  telegraph  operators  were  on  duty  to  handle  orders  in 
different  parts  of  the  terminal  and  the  yards,  which  are  ordi- 
narily handled  by  messenger  service.  The  baggage  and 
porter  service  was  greatly  increased  and  additional  checkers 
and  parcel  room   facilities  were  provided.     Special  checks 


were  umiI  for  tlie  i)ari(l  room.-  of  different  colors  for  each 
|)arcel  room.  A  large  tenii)orar\'  infomiation  booth  was 
placed  in  a  central  location  in  the  ticket  lobt)y  and  two 
-mailer  information  booths  were  placed  in  the  train  concourse 
under  the  direction  of  the  Inaugural  Committee,  which  gave 
information  regarding  rooms,  hotels  or  points  of  interest  and 
tunii.-hed  a  free  guide  service.  Large  signs  were  used  all 
over  the  station  to  mark  exits  and  to  indicate  the  tracks  used 
l)y  the  different  roads  and  to  indicate  the  baggage  and  parcel 
rooms.  Signs  were  hung  at  many  places  throughout  the  sta- 
tion to  advi.se  people  to  purchase  sleeping  or  parlor  car  tickets 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible  to  avoid  congestion  and  a  spe- 
cial booth  was  erected  for  the  extension  of  tickets. 

In  order  to  give  all  available  information  regarding  the 
time  of  arrival  of  trains  a  large  elevated  booth  was  erected  in 
the  center  of  the  train  concourse,  in  which  was  placed  a 
stereopticon  which  flashed  on  a  screen  frequent  bulletins  re- 
garding delays  in  the  time  of  arrival  of  trains,  giving  the 
time  they  were  reported  to  arrive. 

The  weather  for  several  days  preceding  Inauguration  Day 
was  rainy  and  disagreeable  enough  to  reduce  the  number  of 
people  going  to  Washington,  but  was  not  such  as  to  seriously 
interfere  with  operation  and  by  Monday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing it  had  cleared  up. 

Months  in  advance  the  operating  officers  of  the  different 
roads  had  begun  making  their  arrangements  for  handling  the- 
extra  traffic  and  instructing  the  employees  in  their  duties  for 
the  occasion.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  issued  a  special 
pamphlet  of  general  instructions,  outlining  the  special  ar- 
rangements in  detail,  giving  directions  where  the  various 
employees  Vvcre  to  be  stationed,  etc.,  and  giving  instructions 
for  the  makeup  of  trains.  These  general  instructions  were  to- 
be  supplemented  by  special  instructions  for  the  superintend- 
ents and  other  officers.  All  were  enjoined  to  keep  before  them- 
constantly  that  safety  is  the  first  consideration  and  all  em- 
ployees were  given  instructions  about  necessary  precautions 
and  special  inspections  to  be  made  to  see  that  all  appliances- 
were  in  proper  condition.  Extra  forces  were  employed  for 
passenger  and  station  duty  and  instructed  to  assist  passengers 
in  securing  tickets  with  information  as  to  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  trains.  One  hundred  and  thirty  engine  crews, 
70  conductors  and  65  brakemen  were  held  in  readiness  on. 
the  Baltimore  division  and  extra  locomotives  were  held  at 
terminals  and  on  side  tracks,  headed  toward  Washington  un- 
til the  hour  of  the  inauguration  when  they  were  turned  ini 
the  opposite  direction  to  be  ready  for  the  return  movement 
or  any  emergency.  Between  March  2  and  March  6  Washing- 
ton yard  was  cleaned  up  and  all  cars  moved  out,  slow  freight 
being  discontinued  for  this  period.  Thirty  special  trains  were- 
made  up  ready  to  leave  Baltimore  at  6:00  a.  m.  on  March  5 
for  Washington  and  local  trains  were  run  between  Baltimore- 
and  Washington  during  the  day  at  frequent  intervals.  In- 
structions were  issued  that  no  trains  should  be  made  up  with. 
more  than  10  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  suspended  "for  March  3,  4,  5  and  6  the- 
operation  of  all  slow  freight  trains  over  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington  and  connecting  lines  except  trains 
carrying  perishable  goods.  Fifty  extra  locomotives  and  train- 
crews  were  stationed  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

The  Southern  held  a  conference  of  operating  officers  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  February  16  to  make  plans  for  the- 
handling  of  equipment  and  service  for  the  inauguration, 
which  was  attended  by  approximately  200  officers,  including 
two  assistant  vice-presidents,  general  manager,  the  generaV 
superintendent  of  transportation,  three  general  superintend- 
ents and  other  transportation  and  mechanical  department 
officials.  At  this  meeting  the  principal  plans  were  outlined  in 
detail  and  thoroughly  understood  and .  supplemental  or  re- 
vised instructions  were  issued  from  time  to  time  afterward. 
Twenty  extra  Pullman  cars  were  held  available  at  Washing- 
ton for  handling  return  business  on  regular  trains  from. 
March  5  to  8  and  15  extra  coaches  were  held  available. 


A  Two-Section   Plate   Fulcrum  Track   Scale 


An    Innovation  in    Weighing    Mechanisms   Has   Been 
Installed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Pitcairn,  Pa. 

By  J.  H.  A.  Bousfield 
Chief  Engineer,  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
use  of  plate  fulcrum  track  scales,  recently  installed 
the  first  two-section  track  scale  of  this  type  at  Pit- 
cairn, Pa.  This  form  of  construction  eliminates  the  knife 
edges  which  have  been  of  practically  universal  application  in 
scales  of  all  kinds.  In  consequence  of  this  change  the  need 
for  regrinding  and  renewing  knife  edges  and  bearings  is 
done  away  with.  Similarly  dead  rails  or  their  equivalent  in 
the  form  of  relieving  gears  are  eliminated. 

As  indicated  by  the  name,  a  thin  plate  continuous  from 
lever  to  bearing  takes  the  place  of  the  knife  edge.  These 
plate  fulcrums  consist  of  relatively  thin  central  portions  con- 
necting two  heavier  portions   or  heads.     The  thin  portion 
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Details  of  a  Plate  Fulcrum 

gives  the  desired  flexibility  while  the  large  heads  distribute 
the  load  on  the  supporting  members  and  decrease  the  unit 
stresses.  The  thin  central  portions  are  all  arranged  to  act  in 
direct  compression,  but  are  subjected  to  a  slight  flexure  as 
the  weighing  beams  vibrate  and  the  lever  system  responds  to 
the  condition  of  balance.  Thus  the  necessary  vibration  is 
taken  care  of  without  need  of  any  wear  such  as  takes  place 
with  a  knife  edge  scale  and  the  thin  plates  of  steel  remain  in 
their  original  condition  regardless  of  the  amount  of  weigh- 
ing that  is  done  by  the  scale. 

General  Construction 

The  general  layout  of  the  scale  is  shown  in  the  drawing. 
The  scale  is  installed  in  a  concrete  pit  and  the  foundation 


water  effectively.  The  steel  plate  is  covered  with  ■v4-in. 
cork  brick. 

The  scale  is  of  the  two-section  type  wherein  four  main 
levers  transmit  the  load  to  two  longitudinal  extension  lever.- 
which  in  turn  transmit  to  a  transverse  extension  lever  and 
this  lever  is  connected  directly  to  the  weighing  beam.  The 
main  and  longitudinal  extension  lever  stands  are  supported 
directly  on  base  castings  which  rest  on  the  concrete  founda- 
tion. Only  seven  levers  are  used  in  the  scale,  thus  making 
a  simple  and  effective  construction,  entirely  eliminating  the 
complication  of  intermediate  sections  encountered  when  the 
four-section  type  of  scale  is  used.  The  main  girders  are  so 
designed  that  a  test  car  may  be  placed  directly  over  the 
center  line  of  a  section.  This  has  never  been  practical  with 
track  scales  built  in  more  than  two  sections.  An  effective 
means  is  thus  provided  for  accurate  calibration,  and  as  there 
are  only  two  sections  in  the  scale  the  final  adjustment  in  the 
field  is  simple. 

The  main  bridge  is  constructed  of  two  plate  girders,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  scale.  These  are  5  ft.  2  in.  deep,  back  to 
back  of  angles,  and  reduce  to  2  ft.  7  in.,  where  they  are 
supported  on  the  scale  sections.  The  girders  are  tied  to- 
gether by  means  of  transverse  and  diagonal  bracing  so  that 
a  rigid  bridge  construction  is  produced.  The  steel  cross 
ties  are  composed  of  10-in.  35  lb.  I-beams  securely  riveted 
to  the  top  flange  of  the  girders.  The  rail  stands  are  sup- 
ported directly  on  the  cross  ties. 

The  approach  spans  are  composed  of  18-in.  70-lb.  I- 
beams  which  are  supported  on  base  plates  provided  with 
spool  bearings  which  insure  alinement  of  the  approach  rails 
with  the  weighing  rail  without  any  distortion  or  springing  of 
the  rails.  The  18-in.  I-beams  in  turn  support  a  steel  casting 
which  furnishes  a  support  for  an  intermediate  rail  stand 
under  the  approach  rails.     These  rails  are  6  ft.  8  in.  long 
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Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Complete  Scale 


piers  and  walls  are  reinforced  with  twisted  bars.  The  in- 
side length  of  the  pit  is  69  ft.,  the  inside  width  is  10  ft.  and 
the  height  from  top  of  foundation  piers  to  base  of  rail  is 
10  ft.  6  in.  The  effective  length  of  the  weighing  rail  is  52 
ft.,  the  additional  length  of  pit  being  used  to  provide  ap- 
proach spans  supporting  a  short  section  of  rail  which  is 
independent  from  both  the  main  track  and  the  weighing 
rail.  The  latter  is  supported  on  cast  iron  rail  stands  which 
rest  upon  steel  cross  ties  supported  on  the  main  girders. 

A  rigid  deck  type  of  construction  is  used.  The  deck  is 
composed  of  5/16-in.  steel  plates  supported  on  12-in.  chan- 
nels which  rest  on  bearing  plates  supported  by  a  ledge  in 
the  side  walls  of  the  pit.  These  channels  are  curved  to  give 
a  crowning  eft'ect  to  the  deck,  which  will  shed  the  surface 


and  are  independent  of  the  weighing  rail  and  also  of  the 
rails  in  the  main  track. 

The  rail  stands  are  designed  to  shed  the  surface  water. 
This  is  accomplished  by  two  umbrella  flanges,  one  above 
the  deck  and  the  other  below.  The  top  flange  will  shed  the 
most  of  the  surface  water  away  from  the  opening  in  the 
steel  deck.  The  lower  flange  in  turn  sheds  the  small  amount 
of  water  which  may  pass  through  into  a  water  trough  under 
the  deck  and  a  system  of  spouting  is  arranged  to  convey  the 
water  to  a  sump  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

The  Le\-er  System 

The  four  main  levers  are  made  of  steel  castings  and  each 
lever  is  arranged  to  support  three  plate  fulcrums.     For  the 
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rcct'iition  of  llic  load  plate,  a  rcctanj^ular  rtrcss  is  provitlcd 
in  tile  lever  of  sufficient  width  to  aaominodatc  l)otli  the  head 
of  the  jilatc  fulerum  and  a  clamping  I  dock.  One  .side  of  the 
head  is  vertical  ami  engages  with  tin-  vertical  side  of  the 
recess.  The  other  side  is  tapered  and  engages  with  a  cor- 
responding taper  on  one  edge  of  the  damping  hhak.  'J'he 
opposite  edge  of  the  damping  block  is  vertical  and  engages 
with  the  other  vertical  edge  of  the  recess.  'J'he  dami)ing 
block  is  forced  down  into  ])osition  by  means  of  cap  screws. 
This  action  forces  the  ])late  fulcrum  head  i'lmily  against  the 
side  of  the  recess  and  retains  it  in  a  fixed  jjosition.  Thr 
seats  for  the  plate  fulcrums  are  accurately  machined  to  main 
tain  the  true  theoretical  distance  between  the  center  lines  of 
the  plates  and  also  to  jireserve  their  e.xact  parallelism. 

The  longitudinal  extension  levers  are  composed  of  20-in. 
140-lb.  IJethlehem  girder  beams  to  which  steel  castings  are 
attached  at  the  butt  ends  to  carry  the  plate  fulcrums.  Steel 
casting  connection  angles  at  each  side  of  the  webs  of  the 
girders  connect  the  castings  carrying  the  plate  fulcrums  to 
the  I-beams  by  means  of  tapered  belts  made  a  driving  fit  into 
reamed,  lapered  holes.  The  plate  fulcrums  arc  supported  in 
square  machined  seats  and  arc  held  in  position  in  the  sani!' 
way  as  the  end  plates  in  the  main  levers. 

The  nose  irons  are  steel  castings  provided  with  machined 
seats  for  the  heads  of  the  plate  fulcrums.  They  are  held  in 
position  on  the  levers  by  l>4-in.  studs.  Adjustment  of  the 
nose  irons  is  furnished  by  means  of  non-corrosive  adjusting 
screws. 

The  transverse  extension  lever  is  composed  of  a  10-in. 
105.5-lb.  Bethlehem  H-beam  and  is  furnished  at  the  butt 
end  with  a  steel  casting  for  the  support  of  the  plate  ful- 
crums.    The  nose  iron  is  of  cast  iron  and  the  plate  fulcrum 


Main  Levers  and  Longitudinal  Extension  Lever  at  the  Fixed 
End  of  the  Scale 

is  held  in  position  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  nose  irons  for 
the  longitudinal  extension  levers.  It  is  held  in  position  by 
1-in.  studs  and  adjustment  is  provided  by  means  of  a  non- 
corrosive  adjusting  screw. 

The  multiplication  of  the  levers  is  as  follows : 

Main  levers    Multiple       S'A 

Longitudinal   extension   levers    "  20 

Transverse  extension  lever ''  11   3/7 

Butt    of    weighing    beam "  800 

The  lever  stands  are  steel  castings  having  a  single  web 
connected  to  a  heavy  lower  flange.  They  are  machined  for 
the  support  of  the  plate  fulcrums,  the  seats  being  made  in 
the  same  way  as  the  end  seats  in  the  main  levers.     In  the 


plate  fulcrum  construclicju,  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the 
plate  fulcrum  heads  be  attached  to  the  lever  and  the  other 
lo  the  lever  stand  or  to  the  block  transmitting  the  load  so 
llial  is  was  necissar\-  lo  ])rovi(le  accurately  machined  seats  for 
them. 

The  base  jdates  for  the  lever  stands  were  machined  on 
both  the  toj)  and  bottom  surfaces.  The  piers  su])p()rting 
them  were  hammer  dressed  and  rubbed  down  and  in  order 
to  overcome  any  slight  inc(|ualities  a  Y^-m.  thickness  of 
'iinotyle''  was  used  between  the  concrete  foundation  and  the 
base  ])lates. 

Connections 
The  connections  between  the  tips  of  the  main  levers  and 
the  longitudinal  extension  levers  are  made  by  means  of  steel 
castings  in  which  recesses  were  provided  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  for  engagement  with  the  heads  of  the  plate  ful- 
crums in  the  main  levers  and  longitudinal  extensions.     The 


Junction    of    the    Longitudinal    Extension    Levers    with    the 
Transverse  Extension  Lever 

recesses  in  these  castings  are  accurately  machined  to  pre- 
clude initial  stresses  in  the  plate  fulcrums  and  to  insure  that 
the  main  levers  and  longitudinal  extensions  would  be 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  longitudinal  extension  levers  are  connected  to  the 
transverse  extension  lever  by  means  of  radial  struts  which 
are  furnished  with  hardened  curved  steel  surfaces  in  the 
lower  portion  which  engage  with  hardened  steel  bearing 
plates  supported  on  a  platen  which  in  turn  is  suspended  by 
rods  from  the  bearing  block  engaging  with  the  load  plate  in 
the  transverse  extension  lever. 

The  bearing  plates  are  encased  by  housings  which  are 
designed  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  and  they  are  operated  by  means  of  non-corrosive 
adjusting  screws.  This  is  necessary  so  as  to  enable  the 
radial  struts  to  be  maintained  in  a  vertical  position,  should 
there  be  any  adjustment  of  the  longitudinal  extension  lever 
nose  irons. 

Bridge  Supports 

Steel  castings  provided  with  machined  slots  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  intermediate  or  load  plate  fulcrums  in  the  main 
levers,  furnish  a  means  for  the  transmission  of  the  load  to 
the  lever  system.  The  castings  are  tied  together  in  the 
transverse  direction  by  means  of  tie  bars  held  in  position  by 
7/8 -in.  dowel  pins. 

The  main  bridge  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  to  move  at 
the  other.  The  fixed  end  is  supported  by  means  of  a  trans- 
verse I-beam  engaging  directly  with  the  bearing  castings. 
The  movable  end  of  the  bridge  is  supported  on  cast  steel 
struts  provided  with  hardened  steel  inserts,  ground  to  a 
radius,  and  engaging  with  hardened  steel  plates  at  their  top 
and  bottom  surfaces.    The  lower  plates  are  directly  supported 
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on  two  steel  castings  similar  to  those  described  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  load  at  the  fixed  end. 

Housings  are  provided  for  the  steel  bearing  plates  and 
adjustment  is  provided  in  the  longitudinal  direction  by  a 
non-corrosive  adjusting  screw  so  that  the  struts  may  be 
placed  in  a  truly  vertical  position  when  the  bridge  is  in  its 
noimal  longitudinal  position.  Recesses  are  provided  at  the 
top  and  bottom  bearing  plates  in  which  oiled  felt  is  inserted 
to  prevent  rusting  of  the  rocker  or  the  housing. 

Special  Features 

The  main  bridge  is  checked  in  the  longitudinal  direction 
by  means  of  a  stray  plate  44-in.  by  1-in.,  reduced  to  %.  in. 
at  each  end  to  allow  for  flexure.  This  stay  plate  is  secured 
to  the  girders  by  means  of  a  heavy  transverse  connection 


The  Scale  Assembled  Without  the  Girders  or  Floor 

and  is  anchored  to  a  cast  steel  transverse  support  which  in 
turn  is  securely  anchored  to  the  foundation.  The  transverse 
checking  is  arranged  with  a  connection  to  the  transverse  sup- 
port at  the  movable  end  of  the  bridge  and  is  connected  to  a 
rigid  support  attached  to  the  side  walls  of  the  pit.  These 
transverse  checks  are  composed  of  2  rods  2^  in.  in  diameter, 
reduced  to  1 3/2  in.  in  diameter  at  each  end  to  provide  for 
flexure. 

The  expansion  of  the  main  bridge  is  provided  for  by 
means  of  the  rocker  struts  heretofore  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  support  at  the  movable  end  of  the  bridge.  The 
expansion  of  the  longitudinal  extension  levers  is  afforded  by 
the  struts  forming  a  part  of  the  connection  of  the  longitudinal 
extension  levers  to  the  transverse  extension  lever.  The 
change  in  length  of  the  transverse  extension  lever  is  pro- 
vided for  by  means  of  the  strut  engaging  with  the  platen, 
supported  by  means  of  the  suspension  rods  from  the  butt 
end  of  the  beam. 

The  Weighing  Beam 

The  weighing  beam  is  of  open  hearth  steel  machined  all 
over  and  supported  by  means  of  plate  fulcrums.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  an  indicator  which  moves  over  a  graduated  scale 
and  thus  furnishes  a  means  for  taking  a  very  exact  balance. 
A  locking  device  is  provided  so  that  the  beam  can  be  securely 
locked  when  the  scale  is  not  in  operation.  This  consists  of 
an  eccentric  which  engages  with  a  flat  spring  so  that  a  pres- 
sure of  150  lb.  is  applied  at  the  permanent  beam  stop. 

A  stabilizing  weight  is  located  exactly  over  the  fulcrum 
and  is  provided  with  vertical  adjustment  so  that  the  period 
of  vibration  of  the  beam  can  be  changed  at  will  to  suit  local 
weighing  conditions. 

Immediately  over  the  indicator  fulcrum,  a  small  vertical 
weight  is  applied  which  is  provided  with  screw  adjustment 
in  the  vertical  plane  with  which  the  sensibility  can  be  ad- 
justed. 

An  oil  dash  pot  is  provided  at  the  tip  end  of  the  beam  to 
steady  its  motion. 

The  main  beam  is  graduated  to  300,000  lb.  by  1,000-lb. 
notches  and  the  fractional  bar  to  1,000  lb.  by  SO-lb.  notches. 


An  auxiliary  weight  of  100,000  lb.  equivalent  is  furnished 
so  that  it  can  be  applied  at  the  tip  of  the  beam  to  give  a 
total  weighing  capacity  of  400,000  lb.  The  poise  is  fitted 
with  ball  bearings  and  a  center  indication  is  provided  for. 
The  faces  of  the  main  beam  and  the  fractional  bar  are  made 
of  "monel'"  metal  and  the  figures  and  graduations  are  filled 
with  red. 

The  scale  pit  is  heated  by  means  of  a  hot  water  system, 
sufficient  radiation  being  provided  to  maintain  a  temperature 
of  60  deg.  F.  in  the  pit. 

Electric  lights  are  installed  to  illuminate  the  pit  for 
proper  inspection  of  all  parts  of  the  mechanism. 

Design  Data 

The  plate  fulci-ums  in  the  main  and  extension  levers  are 
composed  of  high  grade  chrome  vanadium  alloy  steel  with  an 
ultimate  tensile  strength  of  200,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  They  art- 
machined  to  dimensions  and  accurately  fitted  in  the  levers. 
The  plate  fulcrums  in  the  weighing  beam  are  made  of  higli 
grade  "blue  strip"  steel.  All  the  plate  fulcrums  are  de- 
signed so  that  the  stresses  induced  by  flexure  are  well  within 
the  elastic  limit. 

In  designing  the  scale  a  theoretical  load  of  400,000  lb. 
was  considered  as  being  concentrated  on  each  section.  With 
this  loading,  the  following  stress  limits  expressed  in  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  are  not  exceeded. 

Cast  Cast  Wrought  Structural 

Nature  of  Stress                   Iron  Steel  Iron  Steel 

Tension    2,500  8,000  8,000  10,000 

Compression     5,000  8,000  8,000  10,000 

Shear    2,500  6,000              7,000 

Torsion     2,500  6,000             7,000 

After  the  installation  had  been  completed,  the  scale  was 
tested  under  varying  increments  of  load  from  25,000  lb.  to 


The  Weigh  Beam 

140,000  lb.,  both  concentrated  and  distributed,  and  there 
was  no  perceptible  error.  Practically  a  "straight  line"  cali- 
bration was  obtained,  that  is,  the  scale  gave  accurate  results 
with  loads  varying  from  25,000  lb.  to  140,000  lb.  These 
results  were  due  to  the  plate  fulcrum  construction  and  the 
two-section  principle  together  with  the  absence  of  material 
deflections  of  any  of  the  parts. 

The  scale  was  built  by  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  its  development  has  been  due  to  collab- 
oration between  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  A.  H.  Emery.  The  design  is  patented.  The 
plate  fulcrum  principle  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Emer}-  in  large 
testing  machines  for  many  years.  The  plate  fulcrum  type 
of  scale  has  been  adopted  as  standard  by  the  Pennsylvania 
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Railroad  lor  track  scale  construction  and  it  is  expected  th.it 
more  installations  \vill  he  made  in  the  near  future. 

I  lie  plate  fulcrum  track  scale  is  being  placed  upon  the 
market  \)y  The  Fairbanks  Company  and  Fairbanks,  Morse 
\:  Co.,  Chicago. 


RECIPROCAL  DEMURRAGE— "IMPROVED" 

The  following  statement  by  J.  A.  Svvitzer,  professor  of 
hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  outlining  a  suggested  plan  for  promoting  car 
efficiency  by  compensating  shippers  and  consignees  for  re- 
leasing cars  promptly,  was  put  into  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  27,  by  Representative  Austin  of  Tennessee: 

It  is  within  the  province  of  Congress  by  means  of  an 
amentlment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  to  alleviate,  if  not 
to  entirely  relieve,  the  present  car  shortage  from  which  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  are  suffering,  and  to  largely 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble.  This  amendment  would 
act  to  revise  the  present  demurrage  practice  of  the  railroads 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  use  of  existing 
rolling  stock,  thereby  permitting  the  same  to  meet  the  coun- 
try's requirements. 

The  present  demurrage  practice  is  an  unscientific  effort 
to  secure  for  the  railroads  the  co-operation  of  the  shipping 
public  in  the  use  of  freight  cars.  It  is  one  that  does  not 
appeal  to  the  shipping  public  and  does  not  bring  out  the 
measure  of  co-operation  which  by  a  revision  of  the  practice 
could  easily  be  secured. 

The  present  practice  acts  as  a  penalty  clause  in  the  con- 
tract between  the  railroad  and  the  railroad's  customer.  There 
is  no  balancing  bonus  clause.  In  engineering  contracts  the 
courts  have  held  that  a  penalty  clause  is  not  valid  unless 
the  contract  contains  a  counterbalancing  bonus  clause.  The 
equity  of  this  principle  of  law  has  received  feeble  recognition 
in  connection  with  demurrage  practice,  for  the  railroads 
offer  to  their  larger  patrons  the  advantage  of  what  is  known 
as  the  average  demurrage  agreement;  but  the  average  de- 
murrage agreement  is  not  truly  reciprocal.  A  concern  which 
habitually  releases  cars  within  a  time  less  than  the  stipulated 
48-hour  period  receives  no  advantage,  nor  any  form  of  com- 
pensation in  return;  and  the  present  practice,  therefore, 
offers  no  inducement  to  the  railroads'  patrons  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  securing  the  maximum  possible  efficiency  of 
use  of  the  rolling  stock.     .     .     . 

The  amendment  here  suggested  would  place  the  control  of 
demurrage  practice  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  it  would  make  all  demurrage  reciprocal  by 
requiring  that  the  railroads  pay  a  cash  bonus  for  the 
early  return  of  cars,  to  offset  the  fine  for  their  detention, 
and  would  be  so  administered  that  at  the  end  of  each  month 
the  demurrage  account  of  each  patron  of  the  railroad  would 
be  closed  by  a  cash  transaction  in  favor  of  the  railroad  if  car 
detentions  overbalanced  early  releases,  or  in  favor  of  the 
patron  if  the  reverse. 

Further,  the  amendment  w'ould  authorize  the  commission 
to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  of  demurrage  and  require  the  com- 
mission to  readjust  and  publish  the  demurrage  rates  either 
quarterly  or  at  semi-annual  intervals  in  accordance  with 
the  real  cash  value  of  the  use  of  cars.  This  latter  provision 
is  of  utmost  importance.  The  cash  value  of  the  use  of  cars 
varies  over  a  wide  range,  according  to  the  times.  When 
business  is  at  flood,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  return  of 
cars  has  a  high  cash  value,  whereas  during  periods  of  busi- 
ness depression  the  car  supply  exceeds  the  requirements,  and 
the  prompt  release  of  cars  loses  all,  or  nearly  all,  cash  value. 
At  such  times  the  amount  of  demurrage  (both  on  the  bonus 
and  the  penalty  side)  would  naturally  be  fixed  at  a  low 
figure. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  find 
no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  just  value  for  demurrage  for 


any  cn.suing  three-months'  or  every  six-months'  period,  and 
any  error  of  judgment  in  fixing  the  value  would  be  insig- 
nificant. 

The  revision  of  demurrage  practice  here  outlined  would 
apply  to  one  branch  of  railroad  management  an  elementary 
principle  of  efficiency  management  to  which  at  present  it  is 
a  stranger.  The  present  efficiency  of  use  of  freight  cars  is 
astonishingly  low.  An  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  use  of 
existing  cars  of  only  about  2^  per  cent  would  suffice  to 
relieve  the  acute  car  shortage.  The  proposed  revision  would 
immensely  benefit  the  railroads,  in  that  it  would  reduce  the 
ratio  of  capital  investment  in  rolling  stock  to  the  return 
upon  such  investment,  and  it  would  secure  for  the  railroads 
a  larger  measure  of  co-operation  from  the  shipping  public 
in  the  economical  use  of  cars. 


HEARING  ON  SAFETY  APPLIANCES 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  a  hearing  at 
Washington  on  March  1  on  the  application  of  the  railroads 
for  a  further  extension  of  time  of  one  year  from  July  1, 
1917,  within  which  to  complete  the  equipment  of  their  cars 
with  safety  appliances  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
commission  of  March,  1911,  and  the  law  of  1910.  The 
commission  had  allowed  the  railroads  five  years  within 
which  to  equip  their  cars  and  later  granted  another  exten- 
sion of  one  year  until  July  1,  1916. 

A.  W.  Thompson,  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  and  told  the  commission  that  on 
January  1,  1917,  out  of  2,519,832  cars  296,033,  or  11.7  per 
cent,  were  not  completely  equipped  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Mr.  Thompson  said  that  the  abnormal  amount  of  traffic 
handled  by  the  railways  during  the  past  year  has  greatly 
increased  the  difficulty  of  equipping  the  cars,  because  the 
mechanical  forces  have  been  busy  in  keeping  up  the  neces- 
sary running  repairs;  the  cars  have  been  scattered  away 
from  home  to  an  unusual  extent,  making  it  difficult  to  get 
them  to  repair  points  on  home  roads;  it  has  been  difficult  to 
obtain  sufficient  good  labor  and  the  cost  of  labor  has  been 
increased  even  beyond  the  increase  in  wages.  Also,  he  said, 
the  efficiency  of  labor  has  decreased  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
Mr.  Thompson  said  that  the  cars  not  completely  equipped 
all  have  the  principal  safety  appliances  such  as  automatic 
couplers,  power  brakes,  etc.,  and  that  on  many  of  them  the 
only  work  required  is  changing  grab  irons,  hand  holds,  steps 
and  ladders,  and  in  some  cases  grab  irons  must  be  changed 
in  order  to  secure  an  increase  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length  and  many  cars  must  be  equipped  with  new 
draft  gear  to  secure  greater  clearance  between  cars.  A  great 
many  cars  are  now  being  operated  that  imder  other  condi- 
tions would  have  been  dismantled.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
formerly  would  put  out  of  service  a  car  requiring  over  $450 
worth  of  repairs,  but  cars  are  now  being  kept  in  service 
requiring  expenditures  up  to  $650  because  the  cost  of  cars 
has  doubled  in  two  and  one  half  years  and  delivery  cannot 
be  secured  wdthout  long  delay.  The  company  recently  took 
bids  on  1,000  coal  cars  and  found  it  could  not  get  delivery 
inside  of  22  months.  Many  roads  have  been  handicapped 
by  difficulty  in  securing  materials  while  others  that  have  the 
materials  on  hand  for  equipping  the  cars  have  not  done  so 
because  of  the  great  demand  for  the  cars  in  service. 

Unless  the  extension  of  time  is  granted,  Mr.  Thompson 
said,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  out  of  service  approximately 
296,000  cars,  which  under  present  conditions  would  be  noth- 
ing short  of  a  calamity.  The  greatest  number  of  cars 
equipped  in  accordance  with  the  order  in  a  six  months  per- 
iod has  been  187,000.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1916 
only  160,000  cars  were  equipped  and  at  this  rate  it  would 
take  another  year.  Commissioner  Clements  asked  why  the 
railroads   had   not   taken   advantage   of   the   opportunity   to 
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equip  their  cars  two  years  ago  when  cars  were  standing  idle 
and  the  railroads  were  reducing  their  forces.  Mr.  Thompson 
replied  that  many  railroads  did  not  have  the  money  to  do 
the  work  at  that  time  or  felt  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
repair  the  cars  with  a  prospect  of  having  them  stand  idle  so 
long  that  they  would  have  to  be  overhauled  again  before 
they  could  be  put  into  service.  It  would  have  been  a  fine 
thing,  he  said,  if  the  railroads  could  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  at  that  time,  not  only  to  repair  cars,  but 
to  purchase  cars  for  future  use  when  the  prices  were  low. 
Commissioner  Clements  asked  what  assurance  the  commis- 
sion would  have  that  the  work  would  be  completed  if  the 
extension  were  granted.  Mr.  Thompson  said  that  the  only 
definite  assurance  would  be  to  ask  the  railroad  executives  to 
sign  a  contract  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  car  service  rules. 

Guy  M.  Freer,  president  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  told  the  commission  that  unless  there  was  a 
very  sudden  decrease  in  business  the  withdrawal  of  a  large 
number  of  cars  from  service  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  the 
shipping  public  and  he  thought  that  if  it  could  be  con- 
sistently done  the  shippers  would  like  to  have  the  time 
extended. 

C.  E.  Chambers,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  President  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association,  also  urged  the  extension  of  time.  He 
said  his  road  had  mapped  out  a  plan  by  which  it  expected  to 
have  all  its  cars  fully  equipped  by  January  1,  but  the  de- 
mand for  the  cars  in  service  was  so  great  that  beginning 
with  September  1  it  was  necessary  to  fall  behind  the  pro- 
gram. He  thought  it  would  take  an  average  of  three  days' 
work  per  car  to  equip  the  cars  on  his  road,  because  it  would 
be  necessary  to  remove  appliances  already  installed  to  make 
slight  changes.  For  a  time  his  company  was  equipping  700 
cars  a  month,  but  in  January  the  number  had  been  reduced 
to  298. 

C.  W.  Van  Buren,  chief  master  car  builder  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacilic,  and  James  Coleman,  superintendent  of  the  car 
department  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  said  that  the  Canadian 
roads  would  need  three  years  more  to  completely  equip  their 
cars  because  thousands  of  them  were  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  them 
home  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  labor  in  Canada  was 
very  great  because  so  many  men  have  gone  into  the  army. 
Mr.  Coleman  said  the  Grand  Trunk  was  employing  women 
in  its  shops  and  for  many  kinds  of  work  formerly  performed 
by  men  and  that  all  of  the  large  railway  shops  are  engaged  in 
ammunition  work  by  order  of  the  government.  Mr.  Coleman 
said  that  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  order 
was  issued  the  Grand  Trunk  had  just  completed  putting  four 
ladders  on  each  car  in  compliance  with  the  Canadian  law, 
but  had  to  take  them  off  and  put  them  on  again  to  comply 
with  the  different  specifications  of  the  commission's  order. 

W.  E.  McEwen,  representing  a  number  of  tank  car  lines, 
told  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  tank  cars  equipped  in  the 
railroad  sliops,  which  made  it  necessary  to  do  the  work  in 
the  shops  of  the  larger  tank  lines  and  it  took  a  long  time  to 
get  them  home. 

The  various  witnesses  were  cross-examined  at  length  by 
W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, W.  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  and  L.  E.  Sheppard,  acting  president  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  who  strongly  opposed  the 
idea  of  any  extension  in  time  and  insisted  that  many  of  the 
cars  could  be  equipped  without  difficulty  and  without  tak- 
ing them  into  the  shops. 

H.  W.  Belnap,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Safety,  testified  at 
the  request  of  the  commission.  He  said  he  had  repeatedly 
called  attention  in  his  annual  reports  to  the  need  of  special 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  getting  their  cars 
equipped,  but  that  they  had  been  slow  about  getting  started 
with  the  work.     He  said  that  during  the  first  six  months 


only  37,000  cars  were  equipped.  In  each  succeeding  six 
months  the  number  had  increased  until  recently;  if  the  rail- 
roads had  done  as  well  during  the  first  years  as  during  the 
last  three  years,  he  said,  the  work  would  now  be  completed. 
He  thought  that  if  the  railroads  had  to  do  it  they  would 
succeed  in  getting  a  large  percentage  of  their  cars  equipped, 
but  that  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  issue  orders  that  no 
cars  would  be  received  from  owning  lines  until  properly 
equipped  and  later  to  issue  another  order  that  no  car  would 
be  received  in  interchange  until  properly  equipped  and  that 
some  plan  should  be  worked  out  by  which  the  work  could  be 
done  by  foreign  lines  without  returning  the  car  home  for  re- 
pairs. He  saw  no  reason  why  it  was  necessary  for  the  roads 
to  have  this  work  done  at  their  own  shops,  saying  it  could  be 
done  just  as  well  in  other  shops  and  billed  against  the  own- 
ing road,  but  that  some  roads  had  refused  to  equip  cars  with 
safety  appliances  for  other  roads.  He  thought  that  some 
roads  had  not  l)een  diligent  in  equipping  their  cars  and  that 
many  could  bring  a  large  percentage  of  their  cars  into  com- 
pliance with  the  order  within  30  days  by  making  only  slight 
changes  and  by  installing  couplers  with  extended  heads  to 
give  the  required  clearance.  Reports  made  by  his  inspectors 
showed,  Mr.  Belnap  said,  that  the  roads  had  not  been  prop- 
erly diligent  in  equipping  even  the  company  service  cars 
that  do  not  go  onto  other  lines. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  W.  G.  Lee  entered  a 
protest  on  behalf  of  the  four  train  service  brotherhoods 
against  any  extension  of  time  under  any  consideration.  He 
said  that  some  roads  which  at  the  last  hearing  said  they  did 
not  need  an  extension  of  time,  but  were  asking  it  only  for 
the  benefit  of  other  roads,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  ex- 
tension and  had  not  even  yet  completed  the  equipment  of 
their  cars. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  JANUARY^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
that  occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  January,  1917: 


Collisions 

Date         Road  Place 

3.  Baltimore  &  Ohio Sand  Patch. 

9.  Georgia  S.  &  F Adel. 

•14.  Fort  Worth  &  D.   C.Ft.  Worth. 

*17.  Northern    Pacific Marshall. 

19.  Boston  &  Alb Framingham. 

26.  N.   Y.   N.  H.  &  H Cheshire. 

t27.  Chicago,  R.  I.  &  P.  .  .Mounds,  Ark. 

28.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H....Waterbury. 


Kind  of  Kind  of 

Accident      train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

be  F.  &  F.  0  3 

re  P.  &  F.  0  1 

be  F.  &  F.  1  1 

re  F.  &  F.  3  0 

re  P.  &  P.  0  3 

be  F.  &  F.  1  2 

re  P.   &  P.  3  20 

xc  P.   &  F.  0  49 


Derailments 


Date 
2. 
7. 

13. 
16. 
16. 
18. 

24. 
25. 
28. 
30. 
31. 


Road 


Place 


Cause  of     Kind  of 
Derailment     train 


Kil'd  Inj'd 


St.  Louis  I.  M.  &  S..Argenta  malice  P. 

Seaboard    Schofield.  ms  P. 

Georgia   S.   &  F Chula,  Ga.  d.  switch  P. 

Pennsylvania    Switz  City.  neg.  F. 

Ches.   &   Ohio Spencer,  Ky.  b.  rail  P. 

N.    Y.    Central Pembroke.  snow  P. 

Pennsylvania     Oil  City.  d.  switch  P. 

Georgia   &   Florida..  Douglas,  Ga.  d.  track  P. 

Pennsvlvania     Landisville.  b.  axle  P. 

Chicago  M.  &  St.  P..Roscoe.  b.  rail  P. 

Wabash     Dillon.  b.  rail  P. 

Other   Accidents 


2 

2 

2 

1 

10 

0 

9 

8 

28 

15 

2 


Date         Road  Place 

6.     Southern    Birmingham 


Cause  of     Kind  of 

Accident      train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

explosion       P.  2         4 

boiler             F.  3         0 


12.     St.   Louis-S.   F Grandvievv 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Sand  Patch,  Pa.,  on  the  3rd 
were  westbound  and  eastbound  freights.  Both  locomotives 
and  six  cars  were  damaged.  Three  trainmen  who  jumped 
off  just  before  the  collision  were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Adel,  Ga,,  on  the  night  of 

••  Abbreviations  and  marks,  used  in  Accident  List: 

re.    Rear   collision be,    Butting   collision xc,    Otfher    collisions b, 

Broken d,      Defective unf,     tinforeseen     obstruction unx,     Unex 

plained derail,    Open    derailing    switch ms,    Misplaced    switch ace 

obst..   Accidental   obstruction malice.   Malicious   obstruction   of   track,   etc 

boiler.  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire,  Cars  burned  while  run 

ning P.    or   Pass.,    Passenger   train F.    or   Ft.,    Freight   train    (includ 

ing  empty  engines,   work  trains,  etc.) Asterisk,  Wreck   wholly  or   partly 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger,   One   or   more   passengers   killed. 
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tin-  ''th  win-  nortliliouiiil  i.a>-iivui'r  No.  4  ^'ii-i  a  pmcding 
froi.uht  whidi  was  tiitiTint:  a  sick-  track.  Ihv  fn,t;inc  of  tlio 
pa.s.siTi.i;iT  train  was  owrtiinu-d.  and  the  fireman,  wlio  jumped 
off.  was  injured.  There  was  a  dense  fop  at  the  time.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  collision  is  eharped  against  the  flagman 
of  the  froipht. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  were  a  freight  train.  No.  19,  moving  backward, 
.•\nd  a  switching  freight,  also  moving  backward.  Two  freight 
cars  were  thrown  off  the  track  and  a  caboose  was  wrecked. 
The  ct)nductor  of  the  freight  was  crushed  to  death  beneath 
the  caboose  and  a  man  (in  charge  of  freight)  riding  in  the 
caboo.se,  was  seriously  burned.  There  was  a  driving  snow- 
storm at  the  time,  and  it  is  said  that  the  lights  in  the  caboose 
of  the  freight  train  were  obliterated  bv  the  snow. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Marshall,  Wash.,  on  the  17th 
were  westbound  freights;  extra  No.  1545,  consisting  of  a 
locomotive  and  a  caboose,  ran  into  the  rear  of  a  preceding 
freight.  The  caboose  and  four  cars  of  the  leading  train  were 
wrecked  and  the  caboose  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  con- 
ductor and  two  brakemen  of  this  train  were  killed.  Extra 
No.  1545  had  run  past  an  automatic  block  signal  set 
against  it. 

'  The  trains  in  collision  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  on  the  19th 
were  eastbound  passenger  trains,  an  express  running  into  the 
rear  of  a  local  passenger  train  just  starting  from  the  station. 
The  baggage  car  at  the  rear  of  the  leading  train  was  wrecked. 
Three  passengers  were  slightly  injured.  The  cause  of  the 
collision  was  the  failure  of  the  air  brakes.  They  had  been 
tested  at  AA'orcester.  23  miles  back,  but  the  self  locking  angle 
cock  on  the  tender  was  found  closed.  The  engineman  had  not 
made  the  running  test  required  by  the  rule. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  on  the  26th  were 
a  southbound  freight  drawn  by  one  engine  and  a  northbound 
freight  drawn  by  two.  One  fireman  who  jumped  off  was 
killed,  and  two  other  trainmen  were  injured.  The  southbound 
train  had  run  a  short  distance  past  the  switch  where  it 
should  have  met  the  northbound;  the  engineman  evidently 
having  miscalculated  the  distance  in  which  the  air  brakes 
could  be  made  to  stop  the  train. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  at  Mounds,  Ark.,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  were  east- 
bound  passenger  No.  604,  and  a  following  eastbound  pas- 
senger of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern.  The  two  rear  cars  of 
the  Rock  Island  train  were  badly  damaged.  Three  passengers 
were  killed  and  20  injured.  There  was  a  dense  fog  at  the 
time. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Waterbury,  Conn.,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th  were  a  westbound  express  passenger,  and  a 
locomotive  without  train  and  unattended,  which  struck- the 
rear  car  of  the  passenger  at  a  crossover,  and  overturned  it. 
Forty-nine  passengers  claimed  to  have  been  injured.  The 
light  engine  had  been  deserted  by  the  fireman,  who  was  in 
charge  of  it  making  a  yard  movement,  because  of  the  belief 
on  his  part,  which,  however,  was  unfounded,  that  his  engine 
was  about  to  collide  with  another  train. 

The  train  derailed  at  Argenta,  Ark.,  on  the  2nd  was  south- 
bound passenger  No.  3.  The  engine  and  first  three  cars 
were  ditched.  A  trespasser  was  killed,  and  the  engineman 
and  fireman  were  injured.  The  derailment  w'as  due  to  a 
maliciously  misplaced  switch. 

The  train  derailed  at  Schofield,  S.  C,  on  the  7th  was 
southbound  passenger  No.  7,  the  "Flamingo  Special."  The 
engine  and  first  two  cars  were  derailed  at  a  misplaced  switch. 
The  engineman  was  fatally  injured,  and  two  other  trainmen 
were  less  severely  hurt. 

The  train  derailed  at  Chula,  Ga.,  on  the  13th  was  south- 
bound passenger  No.  33.  One  passenger  car  was  ditched  and 
a  freight  car  standing  on  a  side  track  was  damaged.  Two 
passengers  were  injured.  The  train  was  running  about  40 
miles  an  hour  and  the  derailment  occurred  at  a  loose  switch. 


=oft  spot  in  the 
on  the  night  of 


'llie  train  (KraiUd  at  Switz  City,  Ind.,  on  the  16th,  at  2:20- 
a.m.,  was  westljouiid  freight  No.  73.  The  engine  was  over- 
turned :md  the  engineman  was  killed.  The  fireman  was 
injured.  Tlio  derailment  occurred  at  the  derail  approaching 
the  Illinois  Central  Crossing  and  the  train  had  passed  signals 
set  against  it.  The  engineman  had  been  on  duty  about  six 
hours  after  being  off  nine  hours. 

The  train  derailed  near  Spencer,  Ky.,  on  the  16th  was  a 
southl)ound  mixed  train.  The  coach  broke  through  a  trestle, 
and  seven  passengers  and  three  trainmen  were  injured.  The 
cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  New  York  Central  at  Pembroke, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  18th  w^as  a  westbound  passenger.  The  engine 
was  overturned  in  a  hard  snowbank  about  3  ft.  deep,  and  the 
engineman  was  fatally  injured. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Pennsylvania  near  Oil  City,  Pa., 
on  the  24th  was  a  southbound  pas.senger.  Six  passengers  were 
injured.  Two  trainmen  and  a  track  laborer  who  was  stand- 
ing near  the  line  also  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derail- 
ment was  a  broken  switch-stand  connection. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Georgia  &  Florida,  near  Douglas, 
Ga.,  on  the  25th  was  a  southbound  passenger.  One  coach 
was  overturned.  Eight  passengers  were  injured.  It  is 
believed  that  the  derailment  was  due  to  a 
roadbed,  caused  by  heavy  rain. 

The  train  derailed  near  Landisville,  Pa., 
the  28th  w-as  eastbound  express  No.  570.  Three  coaches  ran 
off  the  track.  Eighteen  passengers  and  ten  dining  car  em- 
ployees were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a 
broken  axle  in  the  front  tender  truck. 

The  train  derailed  near  Roscoe,  S.  D.,  on  the  30th  was 
westbound  express  No.  15.  Three  cars  were  ditched.  Ten 
passengers  and  three  trainmen  were  injured.  The  cause  was 
a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  Dillon,  Ind.,  on  the  31st  was  an 
eastbound  express  passenger.  The  engine  was  overturned  and 
the  engineman  and  fireman  were  killed,  and  two  passengers 
were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 
The  train  involved  in  the  accident  near  Birmingham,  Ala., 
on  the  6th  was  a  westbound  express.  One  end  of  a  car  was 
wrecked  by  an  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  in  the  washroom. 
Two  passengers  were  killed  and  four  were  injured.  It  is 
believed  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  one  of  the  victims, 
whose  purpose  was  to  kill  himself. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  near  Grandview,  Mo., 
on  the  12th  was  a  southbound  freight,  ascending  a  steep 
grade.  The  boiler  of  the  locomotive  exploded  and  was 
thrown  off  the  frame  and  into  the  ditch.  The  engineman, 
fireman  and  one  brakeman  were  killed. 

Electric  Car  Accidents. — Of  the  half  dozen  serious  electric 
car  accidents  reported  in  the  papers  in  January  three  were- 
attended  w'ith  fatal  results.  In  a  butting  collision  on  the 
Jamestown,  Westfield  &  North  Western,  near  Mayville,  N.  Y., 
on  the  1st,  the  two  motormen  were  killed  and  24  passengers 
were  injured.  Each  train  consisted  of  a  single  heavy  steel  car 
and  both  w-ere  running  at  full  speed.  At  Rockford,  111.,  on 
the  12th,  a  street  car  was  struck  by  a  passenger  train  of  the 
Illinois  Central  at  a  crossing  and  the  street  car  was  thrown 
into  a  creek;  three  of  its  passengers  were  killed  and  six  were- 
injured.  In  a  butting  collision  on  the  Cleveland,  South- 
western &  Columbus,  near  Strongville,  Ohio,  on  the  27th, 
between  a  freight  train  and  a  passenger  train,  four  passengers 
were  killed  and  nineteen  were  injured.  The  men  in  charge- 
of  the  freight  train  had  run  past  the  side  track  where  they 
should  have  waited  to  meet  the  passenger. 


Neav  British  Defense  Regulation — A  new  regulation- 
under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  has,  by  an  Order  in- 
Council,  been  made  which  forbids  trespassing  on  any  rail- 
way or  loitering  on,  under,  or  near  any  tunnel,  bridges,  via- 
duct or  culvert. — The  Engineer,  London. 


Transportation  Expenses  on  the  Katy 

Analysis  Made  of  the  Reasons  for  the  Comparatively  Small 
Trainload   and  Suggestions  for  Obtaining  Better  Results 


A\'ERY  brief  summary  of  the  report  made  by  J.  W. 
Kendrick,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  last  week. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chapter  in  that  report 
on  "Transportation." 

The  principal  competitors  of  the  ^Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
on  merchandise  traffic  are  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern, 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  The 
schedules  of  the  Katy  are  practically  the  same  from  St. 
Louis  to  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Dallas  as  the  Cotton  Belt- 
Iron  Mountain  route,  and  about  the  same  as  the  Cotton  Belt 
to  Waco,  Tex.  The  Cotton  Belt  is  the  strongest  competitor 
of  the  Katy  to  Texas  points  and  conferences  have  been  held 
looking  .to  the  lengthening  of  merchandise  freight  schedules, 
but  without  result,  because  the  Katy,  which  is  the  short  line 
from  Kansas  City,  maintains  much  faster  schedules  from 
Kansas  City  to  Ft.  Worth,  etc.,  and  cannot  therefore  induce 
the  other  roads  to  reduce  their  schedule  from  St.  Louis.  The 
Cotton  Belt  and  Iron  IMountain  make  one  day  quicker  time 
from  St.  Louis  to  Galveston  than  the  Katy,  but  the  much 
greater  mileage  of  the  Katy  does  not  justfy   it   in  meeting 
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this  competition.  The  Katy  between  St.  Louis  and  Waco 
has  an  average  speed  for  merchandise  trains  of  15.1  miles 
per  hour  and  the  train  reaches  Waco  at  5  :45  a.  m.  on  the 
third  day,  while  the  Iron  Mountain-Texas  &  Pacific  route 
does  not  deliver  St.  Louis  freight  at  Waco  until  8  p.  m. 
of  the  third  day,  and  the  Cotton  Belt  at  1 :20  p.  m.  the  third 
day.  Thus  the  Texas  &  Pacific  delivery  is  in  reality  fourth 
day  delivery,  and  if  the  Cotton  Belt  train  is  late  its  delivery 
is  also  fourth  day  delivery.  The  Iron  Mountain-Texas  & 
Pacific  route  is  13  miles  shorter  than  the  Katy,  and  the 
Cotton  Belt  route  44  miles  shorter. 

Between  St.  Louis  and  Dallas  the  Katy  averages  14.2 
miles  per  hour  and  makes  third  morning  delivery,  as  do  all 
the  other  roads,  except  the  Frisco,  which,  although  48  miles 
shorter  than  the  Katy,  makes  delivery  on  the  afternoon  of 


the  third  day,  and  when  the  train  is  not  on  time  thi.s  means 
fourth  day  delivery. 

Between  St.  Louis  and  Ft.  Worth  the  Katy  averages  15 
miles  and  makes  delivery  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
as  do  all  the  other  roads  except  the  Frisco,  which  makes 
delivery  at  1  p.  m.  on  the  third  day.  The  Frisco  route  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  Ft.  Worth  is  23  miles  shorter  than  the 
Katy.  Between  Kansas  City  and  Ft.  Worth  the  Katy's 
line  is  507  miles,  the  Missouri  Pacific-Missouri,  Oklahoma 
&  Gulf  route  556  miles,  the  Santa  Fe  592  miles,  the  Rock 
Island  589  miles  and  the  Frisco  573  miles.  .\  new  schedule 
was  made  by  the  Katy  in  November  and  the  comparisons 
made  above  are  under  the  old  schedule.  The  new  schedule 
somewhat  lengthened  the  time,  thus  reducing  the  speed  per 
hour.  Even  under  the  new  schedule,  however,  the  Katy 
averages  13.7  miles  per  hour  between  Kansas  City  and  Ft. 
Worth,  comparing  with  the  Missouri  Pacific's  11.7,  the  Santa 
Fe's  12.0,  the  Rock  Island's  10.9  and  the  Frisco's  9.1. 
With  the  short  line  between  Kansas  City  and  Dallas  under 
the  new  schedule  the  Katy  averages  12.9  miles  per  hour  as 
against  the  Santa  Fe's  11.6,  the  Frisco's  8.5  and  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific's  12.0.  With  very  much  the  shorter  line  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  Waco,  the  Katy  averages  13.9  miles 
per  hour  under  the  new  schedule,  comparing  with  the 
Santa  Fe's  9.0. 

The  first  vice-president  of  the  Cotton  Belt  says  that  his 
trains  are  scheduled  faster  than  they  should  be.  although 
they  are  not  trying  to  lead  in  fast  time,  and  that  the  Cotton 
Belt  is  now  losing  on  a  large  proportion  of  its  freight  service 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  its  locomotive  efficiency  on  ac- 
count of  fast  freight  train  schedules. 

It  should  be  possible  to  secure  more  advantageous  time 
from  St.  Louis  to  Texas  points  if  similar  treatment  is  ac- 
corded competitors  of  the  Katy  with  respect  to  time  from 
Kansas  City  to  the  same  points  (another  conference  has 
been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  freight 
schedules). 

The  Katv  has  bought  105  Mikado  locomotives,  and  of 
these,  35  have  a  tractive  effort  of  60,000  lb.  and  the  re- 
mainder of  54,000  lb.  The  former  are  well  adapted  to  the 
present  requirements  of  the  business,  but  when  increased 
density  of  traffic  comes,  considerably  more  powerful  loco- 
motives, say  of  the  Santa  Fe  type,  with  a  tractive  effort  of 
72,000  to  75,000  lb.,  will  be  much  more  economical.  It 
is  figured  that  Mikados  have  72  per  cent  more  tractive 
effort  than  the  locomotives  that  handled  the  main  line  busi- 
ness before,  and  this  business  amounts  to  64  per  cent  of 
the  total,  so  that  the  trainload  on  the  whole  system  should 
be  increased  through  the  use  of  the  Mikados  by  46  per  cent. 
In  1913  the  trainload  was  243  tons,  and  in  1916,  323 
tons,  an  increase  of  80  tons,  or  33  per  cent.  Translating 
this  into  train-miles,  with  a  cost  of  90  cents  per  train- 
mile,  there  is  a  difference  of  $268,430  between  what  was 
actually  saved  by  the  Mikados  replacing  tlie  lighter  loco- 
motives and  what  might  have  been  saved  had  the  trainload 
been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  tractive  effort. 
The  management  says  that  as  soon  as  side  track  extensions, 
which  are  now  being  built,  are  completed  it  will  be  possible 
to  increase  the  length  and  tonnage  of  trains  considerably. 

The  company  introduced  on  April  1,  1916,  a  performance 
sheet  which  can  be  fairly  criticised  as  too  voluminous  and 
which  combines  results  obtained  from  main  and  branch 
lines.  A  record  of  the  trainload  obtained  on  a  certain  dis- 
trict by  dividing  the  total  tonnage  handled  on   both   main 
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and  lir.iiith  liiu"-  \>\  llu-  tol.il  luiiulitr  of  tr;iiii.->  run  is  of  no 
praitiiai  value,  llic  pirforniaiui-  on  Itrant  li  linis,  proviik'd 
the  hu.sini'ss  can  l»o  liandU'd  by  ono  daily  train  in  each  di- 
rci tion.  laiinot  1)0  improved,  l)ut  on  the  main  line,  where  the 
den.sity  is  great  enough  to  reijuire  running  several  trains,  an 
imjirovement  can  and  shouUl  he  made.  It  is  important  that 
the  relation  between  the  rating  of  each  locomotive  and  the 
tonnage  that  it  hauls  every  trip  l)e  compared  and  the  projicr 
transportation  officers  he  held  strictly  responsible  for  tlie 
loading  of  engines  in  the  direction  of  the  ma.ximum  volume 
of  traftic.  A  record  of  this  kind  is  being  maintained  in 
tlie  oflue  of  the  chief  operating  officer  at  Dallas,  computed 
from  the  train  dcspatcher's  sheets,  but  it  would  be  more 
economical,  apparently,  to  have  these  statements  compiled 
on  the  basis  of  the  conductors'  wheelage  reports  in  the  offices 
of  the  car  accountants  at  Parsons  and  Denison  and  con- 
solidated in  the  office  of  the  statistician  at  St.  Louis. 
Operating  sheets  should  be  issued  three  times  a  month 
showing  engine  loading,  fuel  consumption  and  the  trans- 
portation costs  that  are  controllable  by  transportation  officers. 
'J'here  can  be  no  objection  to  computing  transportation  costs 
per  ton-mile  in  the  present  day  because  this  information 
is  spread  on  the  records  of  courts  and  railway  commis- 
sions. 

The  daily  performance  sheet  and  monthly  statements  are 
self-explanator}-.  The  recapitulation  and  extension  is  to 
be  issued  the  10th,  20th  and  close  of  each  month,  being 
a  recapitulation  of  the  entire  month's  performance.  The 
daily  performance  sheet  should  be  prepared  by  the  chief 
despatcher  in  multiple,  one  copy  being  retained  and  the 
others  sent  to  the  general  manager  and  certain  other  officers. 
The  chief  despatcher  fills  out  all  the  columns  except  the 
last  four  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  superintendent  of 
transportation  should  prepare  the  ton  mileage  figures.  The 
car  miles  for  both  passenger  and  freight  performance  sheets 
and  gross  ton-miles  for  the  freight  sheet  and  engine  rating 
should  be  made  directly  from  wheel  reports  turned  in  by 
the  conductors.  The  fuel  performance  department  should 
furnish  the  information  as  to  total  tons  of  fuel  issued  on 
each  trip  and  the  average  consumption  per  thousand  gross 
ton-miles  per  trip  based  on  the  figures  of  the  superintendent 
of  transportation.  In  passenger  service  the  fuel  consump- 
tion should  be  based  on  the  number  of  pounds  required  per 
passenger  per  mile,  or,  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
the  ton-miles  of  passenger  cars  (the  weight  of  the  passengers 
being  negligible),  it  should  preferably  be  stated  in  terms 
of  100  gross  tons  hauled  one  mile.  Copies  of  this  report 
should  be  sent  to  the  general  manager  and  chief  operating 
officer,  and  one  retained  by  the  superintendent  of  transpor- 


iiiaiU'  in  the  office  in  which  the  fomi  is  prepared.  The 
figures  for  tonstnictive  mileage  and  cost  of  helper  service 
are  also  furnished  by  the  superintendents,  and  all  figures 
furnished  by  the  sui)erintendents  should  be  subject  to  in- 
dependent check  at  intervals.  The  figures  for  form  4  are 
derived   from  the  same  sources  as  those  for  form  3.     The 


rnr.i'iiiT  TRAIN  I'r.Ki'oiiMANCE  statement  for 

DAYS,  MONTH  OF 

DISTRICT. 

Forms 
,  1917. 

MAIN  LINE 

URANCII  LINE 

TOTAL 

Through 

Local 

This 
MonI  h 

Same 
Month 
Last 
Year 

This 
Month 

Same 
Month 
Laal 

This 
Month 

Same 
Month 
Limt 
Year 

This 
Month 

Siuno 
Month 
Lust 
Year 

Iraln  Miles 
North 
South 
Total 

Car  Milea 

l.oadril.  north 
Loaded,  south 
Loaded,  total 
Empty,  north 
Empty,  south 
Empty,  total 
Total,  north 
Total   BOuth 

Nrt  Tons  One  Mile: 
North 
South 
Total 

Net  Tons  per  Train  Mile? 
North 
.South 
Total 

Gross  Tons  Ono  Mile? 
North 
South 
Total 

GrOM  Tons  per  Train  Mile: 
North 
South 
Total 

Average  Engine  Rating  per  Train  Mile? 
North 
South 

Per  Cent  Rating  Hauled: 
North 
South 

SYSTEM 

1917  Month  to  Date 

1916  Month  to  Date 

Number  of  cars  loaded  on  line 

Number  of  loaded  carB  received  from  connections 

Total 

Empty  car  miles— Local 
Empty  car  miles — Foreign 
Empty  car  miles — Total 
Loaded  car  miles — Local 
Loaded  car  milea — Foreign 
Loaded  car  miles— Total 

Grand  total  loaded  and  empty  car  miles 

Not«.— Local  includes  mixed. 


item  of  engine  house  expenses  is  derived  from  the  mechani- 
cal department  payrolls  and  reports.  The  report  is  due 
five  or  six  days  after  the  close  of  the  month  it  covers.  It 
is  meant  to  give  the  major  elements  of  transportation  cost 
only  and  does  not  include  any  reference  to  station  service 
cost. 

An  investigation  was  made  of  locomotive  performance 
in  April,  1916,  on  main  line  divisions.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  are  shown  in  tabular  form: 


Miles 

ist.  Louis  to  Mokane 116 

Mokane  to  New  Franklin 63 

New   Franklin  to  Sedalia . .39 

Sedalia    to    Parsons 159 

Kansas  City  to  Parsons 137 

Parsons    to    Muskogee 118 

Muskogee  to  Denison 161 

Denison   to   Ft.   Worth 99 

Ft.  Worth  to  Waco 89 

Waco   to   Smithville 126 

Smithville    to    Houston 116 


Direction 

Gross  Tons 

of  Volume 

Per  Day 

of  Business 

4,912 

North 

5,111 

North 

5,524 

North 

5,428 

North 

6,142 

North 

6,371 

North 

6,939 

North 

5,906 

South 

4,625 

South 

4,261 

South 

1,982 

South 

Rating  of  Engines 

Average 

Number 

Class 

Tons 

of  Trains 

of  Engine 

Fast 

Slow 

Per  Train 

Per  Day 

Per  Cent 

65  Cars 

3,090 

2,267 

2.17 

53 

65  Cars 

3,120 

2,266 

2.26 

53 

1,400 

1.40O 

1,305 

4.23 

53 

2,155 

2,155 

1,726 

3.14 

60 

1,925 

2,140 

1,786 

3.44     • 

60 

2,100 

2,300 

1,909 

3.34 

53 

2,100 

2,650 

1,932 

3.59 

60 

1,500 

1,590 

1,188 

4.97 

54 

1,875 

2,360 

1,636 

2.83 

54 

2,000 

2,420 

1,680 

2.54 

60 

2,030 

3,880 

1,667 

1.19 

60 

tation,  another  by  the  fuel  department,  and  one  should  be 
returned  to  the  district  superintendent,  thus  affording  him 
a  daily  statement  of  the  details  of  operation  about  three 
days  after  the  date  covered  by  the  report. 

The  figures  for  average  miles  per  car  per  day  and  for 
engine  mileage  should  be  obtained  from  the  superintendent 
of  transportation;  the  record  of  fuel  should  be  obtained  from 
the  fuel  department;  the  figures  for  wages  of  train  and  en- 
^inemen  should  be  compiled  from  a  payroll  analysis  furn- 
ished by  the  district  superintendent.  He  should  furnish 
basic  data  only,  all  calculations  and  unit  comparisons  being 


The  number  of  trains  per  day  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  trains  run  over  the  division  during  the  month  by 
the  number  of  days  in  the  month.  The  hauling  capacity, 
or  rating  of  locomotives  in  tons  is  equated  by  the  addition 
of  a  certain  percentage  for  each  car  in  excess  of  a  given 
number.  The  figures  furnish  evidence  that  the  schedules 
of  trains  are  too  fast.  The  ability  of  a  road  to  load  its 
locomotives  to  their  full  capacity,  however,  is  dependent 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  character  of  business.  In 
1916  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  tonnage  of  freight 
traffic  was  23  per  cent  agricultural  products,  4.60  per  cent 
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animal  products,  40.60  per  cent  products  of  mines,  8  per 
cent  products  of  forests,  and  23.80  per  cent  manufactures, 
merchandise  and  miscellaneous.  The  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco's in  the  same  year  was  15.76  products  of  agriculture, 
3.20  products  of  animals,  41.38  products  of  mines,  14.91 
forest  products,  and  24.75  manufactures,  merchandise  and 
miscellaneous.  The  St.  Louis  Southwestem's  was  19.34  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture,  1.60  products  of  animals,  12.32  prod- 
ucts of  mines,  46.12  products  of  forests,  and  20.62  manu- 
factures, merchandise  and  miscellaneous.  The  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern's  was  19.53  products  of  agri- 
culture, 1.86  products  of  animals,  30.07  products  of  mines, 
32.79  products  of  forests,  and  15.75  manufactures,  mer- 
chandise and  miscellaneous. 

The   Missouri,    Kansas   &   Texas   handles    a   larger   per- 


Form  3 
STATEMENT  OF  FREIGHT  TRAIN  OPERATION,  MONTH  OF  JANUARY,  1917.  AND  COMPARI30N3. 

FREIGHT 

TOTAL 
ALL  DISTRICTS 

ST.  LOUIS 
DISTRICT 

PARSONS 
DISTRICT 

McALESTER 
DISTRICT         1 

Jan 
1917 

Uce 
1916 

Jan. 
1916 

Jan. 
1917 

Dee 
1916 

Jan. 
1916 

Jan. 
1917 

Dee 
1916 

Jan. 
1916 

Jan. 
1917 

Dec 
1916 

Jan 
1916 

Milen  o(  RoKi— Mam  Linf 
MileB  of  Road— Branch  Line 
Milei  ol  Road— Tola! 
Train  Milsagf  (mcludinn  Hi«d). 

Per  Mile  ol  Road-Mam  Line 

Per  Mile  of  Road— Branch  LmfS 

Per  Mde  ol  Road-Tolal 
GrosB  Tons  One  Mile. 

Per  Mile  ol  Road-Main  Line 

Per  Mile  of  Road—Branch  Lines 

Per  Mile  ol  Road-!Total 

Per  T(am  Milc-Main  Line 

Per  Train  Mile— Bianch  Lir.es 

Per  Train  Mile— Total 
Net  Tons  One  Mile; 

Per  Mile  ol  Road— Main  Line 

Per  Mile  ol  Road— Branch  Lines 

Per  Mile  of  Road— Total 

Per  Train  Mile— .Main  Line 

Per  Train  Mile— Branch  Lines 

Per  Train  Mile-Total 
Net  Tons  Per  Loaded  Car— All  Fic  iglil 
Average  Number  ol  Cars  [.cr  Train 

Loaded 

Empty  (excluding  Caboose) 

Total 
Ralm  ol  Empty  Car  Miles  to  Total  Car  Milei 
Average  Mdcage  per  Car  per  Day: 

System  (occluding  Work  and  Stored  Equipment) 

Foreign  (excluding  Work  and  Stored  Equipment) 

Total  (excluding  Work  and  Stored  K<iuipment) 
Engine  Mileage  (including  Mixed): 

Lone  and  Double  Head 

Total 

Lone  and  Double  Head  Miles  per  1000  Train  Miles 
Fuel: 

Pounds  ol  Coal  per  1000  Gross  Ton  Miles 

Cost  of  Coal  per  1000  Groaa  Ton  Miles 

Cost  ol  Coal  per  1000  Net  Ton  Miles 

Savings  (t)  based" on  consumption  per  lOOO  Gross 
Ton  Miles: 

This  month  over  last  month 

This  month  over  same  month  last  year 
Wages  ol  Train  and  Engincmen: 

Dead-head— Called  and  not  used— Enginemeti 

Dead-head— Called  and  not  used— Trainmen 

Road  Switching  Overtime— Enginemen 

Road  Switching  Overtime — Trainmen 

Other  Overtime— Enginemen 

Other  Overtime— Trainmen 

Constriictive  Mileage 

Road  Switching— Regular  Time 

Safety  Fir^t,  etc. 

Regular  Time 

Total  Wages 

Per  cent  ol  Overtime  to  Total  Wages 

Pel  cent  ol  Constnictive  Mileage  to  Total  Wages 

Cost  per    lOOTrain  Miles— Total  Wagis 

Cost  per  1000  Gross  Ton  Miles-Total  Wages 

Cost  per  1000  Net  Ton  MiU-a-Tolal  Wages 

Savings  (t)  based  on  Wages  per  1000  G  T.  M.: 
This  month  over  last  month 
This  month  over  same  month  last  year 
Constnictive  Mileage  (Miles) 
ConatrMctive  Mileage  per  1000  Train  Miles  , 
Rank  in  Density  ol  Traffic  (Gross  Ton  Miles) 
Rank  m  Wage  Cost  per  100  Train  Miles 
Rank  in  Wage  Cost  per  1000  Cross  Ton  Miles 
Rank  in  Coal  Consumption- Pounds  per  1000  G.  T.  M 

centage  of  products  of  agriculture  than  any  of  the  others 
with  which  it  is  compared,  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of 
animals  and  animal  products,  and  about  the  same  percent- 
age of  products  of  mines  as  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
and  a  much  larger  percentage  than  the  other  two  roads, 
but  a  smaller  percentage  of  products  of  forests  than  any  of 
the  other  roads,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  manufactures, 
merchandise  and  miscellaneous  than  any  of  the  others  ex- 
cept the  Frisco.  At  present  the  volume  of  traffic  of  this 
character  is  almost  the  same  on  the  two  roads.  The  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  gets  5.73  per  cent  of  its  ton-miles 
and  7.33  per  cent  of  its  earnings  from  the  carriage  of  ani- 
mals and  animal  products,  and  the  Frisco  3.97  per  cent 
of  ton-miles  and  5.8  per  cent  of  earnings.  Livestock  and 
dressed  beef  are  generally  handled  in  light  trains,  run  at 
high  rates  of  speed.  The  ton  mileage  of  merchandise  on 
the  Katy  was  5.44  per  cent  of  the  total  and  produced  18.29 
per  cent  of  the  total  freight  revenue,  and  on  the  Frisco 
4.98  per  cent  of  ton-miles  and  18.96  per  cent  of  freight 
revenue. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  this  equality  in  volume 
of  merchandise  business  and  earnings  of  the  two  roads,  be- 
cause  notwithstanding   the   sharp   competition    between    the 


two  companies,  the  Frisco  refrains  from  accelerating  its 
merchandise  trains  and  is  able  to  handle  this  business  more 
economically.  Products  of  agriculture,  of  mines  and  manu- 
factures form  80.14  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  on  the 
Katy  and  75.64  per  cent  on  the  Frisco.  These  classes  of 
tonnage  can  be  loaded  so  as  to  get  large  average  carload. 
The  following  table  shows  the  carloading  of  various  classes 
of  commodities: 

Tons  Per  Car 

M.  K.&T.^        Frisco' 

Products  of  agriculture 21  21 

Animals  and  animal  products 11  12 

Products  of  mines 38  42 

Products    of    forests 24               .       25 

Manufactures    22  25 

Miscellaneous    15  16 

General  average   25  28 

The  average  length  of  haul  of  all  commodities  is  214 
miles  on  the  Katy  and  169  miles  on  the  Frisco.  Length 
of  haul  being  an  important  factor  in  the  economies  of  opera- 
tion, the  Katy  should  be  able  to  make  an  equally  good,  or 
even  better,  showing  than  the  Frisco. 

In  April,  1916,  the  total  potential  ton-miles  on  the  main 
line  divisions  was  246,249,554  in  the  direction  of  volume 
of  traffic,  and  the  actual  ton-miles  193,326,163.  There  was 
244,040,115  potential  ton-miles  in  the  reverse  direction 
and  157,650,033  actual  ton-miles.  The  percentage  of  actual 
to  potential  ton-miles  in  the  direction  of  the  volume  of 
traffic  was  78.4,  and  in  the  reverse  direction  64.6.  The 
train  mileage  in  the  direction  of  traffic  was  111,098,  and 
in  the  reverse  direction  109,944.  The  average  tons  per  train 
[gross,  presumably]  was  1,740  in  the  direction  of 
volume  of  traffic  and  1,434  in  the  reverse  direction. 
On  the  Frisco  the  potential  ton-miles  was  280,665,058  in 
the  direction  of  volume  of  traffic,  and  the  actual  ton-miles 
253,767,432.  The  potential  ton-miles  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection was  259,900,394,  and  the  actual  ton-miles  197,938,- 
070.  The  percentage  of  actual  to  potential  ton-miles 
was  90.4  in  the  direction  of  volume  of  traffic  and 
76.2  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  train  mileage  was  183,- 
179  in  the  direction  of  volume  of  traffic  and  181,629  in  the 


Form  4 
STATEMENT  OF  PASSENGER  TRAIN  OPERATION,  MONTH  OF  JANUARY,  1917.  AND  COMPARISONS. 

PASSENGER 

TOTAL  ALL 
DISTRICTS 

ST.  LOUIS 
DISTRICT 

PARSONS 
DISTRICT 

McALESTER      1 
DISTRICT        1 

Jan. 
1917 

Dee, 
1916 

Jan. 
1910 

Jan. 
1917 

Dee 
1916 

Jan 
1916 

Jan. 
1917 

Die 
|91<> 

Jan 
1916 

Jan 
1917 

Dec 
1916 

Jan. 
1916 

Train  Miles  per  Mile  of  Road 

Average  Number  of  Cars  per  Train 

Engine  Mileage: 

Lone  and  Double  Head 

Lone  and  Double  Head  per  1000  Train  Miles 

Fuel: 

Pounds  of  Coal  per  100  Car  Miles 

Cost  ol  Coal  per  100  Car  Miles 

Savings  (t)  based  on  Consumption  per  100  Car 
Miles: 

This  month  over  last  month 
This  month  over  same  month  la-st  year 

Wages  of  Train  and  Enginemen 
Total 

Cost  per  too  Train  Miles- 
Savings  (t)  based  on  Wages  per  100  Train  Miles" 
This  month  over  last  month 
This  month  over  same  month  last  year 

Rant  in  Wage  Costs  per  100  Train  Miles 

Rank  in  Coal  Consumption-Pounds  per  100  Car  Miles 

Train  Auditors: 

Wages  and  Expenses 

reverse  direction.  The  average  tons  per  train  was  1,385  in 
the  direction  of  volume  of  traffic  and  1,090  in  the  reverse 
direction.  Potential  ton-miles  represents  the  rating  of  en- 
gines used,  expressed  in  tons  multiplied  by  the  miles  run 
between  terminals.  The  actual  ton-miles  are  those  as  ob- 
tained from  conductors'  wheel  or  trip  reports,  which  show 
all  cars  handled  by  the  train,  specifying  numbers  and 
initials  of  the  cars,  their  contents,  weight  and  destination. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  average  tons  per 
train-mile  are  much  less  on  the  Frisco  than  on  the  Katy. 
This  is  because  in  April,  1916.  the  Frisco  had  no  loco- 
motives to  correspond  to  the  105  Mikados  operated  by  the 
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K;ity,  wliiili  1i;i\l'  an  average  trailive  effort  of  5(),()()()  II)., 
uhiie  tlie  maximum  tractive  effort  of  the  freight  engines 
owned  \>\  the  Frisio  is  49,000  lb.,  with  the  e\ee])tion  of  7 
Mallets   operateil   on   the  Birmingham   division. 

MOUNT  UNION  COLLISION 

Tlie  rear  collision  of  eastlumntl  trains  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  February 
27,  killing  20  jiersons,  briefly  reported  last  week,  page  371, 
occurred  after  the  passenger  train  had  been  standing  at  the 
station  about  10  minutes.  The  investigation  shows  that  the 
automatic,  block  signals  were  working  properly  and  that  the 


(iirve  to  the  right  of  1  dcg.  30  min.  The  engineman  says 
that  he  did  not  sec  the  flagman's  signal.  Brakcman  Barr 
says  that  he  was  looking  for  and  expected  to  find  signal 
No.  1904  in  the  stop  position;  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it 
was  red  (and  at  the  same  moment  saw  the  signal  of  the 
flagman )  he  called  to  the  engineman.  All  of  the  .semaphore 
lights  are  electric. 

I'^ngineman  Cook  is  alxjut  36  years  old.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  road  in  1902  as  fireman.  In  August,  1913, 
he  was  a  freight  engineman;  in  May,  1914,  he  is  recorded 
as  passenger  fireman;  on  January  21,  1916,  he  was  made 
freight  engineman.  Since  his  promotion  to  engineman  in 
lanuary,    1916,    he    had    l)een    suspended    twice    for    slight 


Cars  Bellwood  and  Bruceville;  Mount  Union  Collision 

Left  Side  of  Train;  the  Belhvood  is  the   Car  with    Wrecked   Roof. 


freight   had  passed   a   caution   and   a   stop   signal,   both   set 
against  it. 

The  collision  occurred  276  ft.  east  of  automatic  signal 
1904.  indicating  stop,  and  4,130  ft.  east  of  signal  1912, 
which  indicated  caution.  The  flagman  of  the  passenger 
train,  S.  K.  Jacobs,  had  got  back  only  about  300  ft.  or  25 
ft.  beyond  the  automatic  signal.  The  freight  was  fast 
freight  P.  G. — 20,  consisting  of  a  consolidation  engine,  class 
H  9s,  No.  614,  weighing  251,000  lb.,  thirty-five  cars  and  a 
caboose.  It  was  running  about  41  miles  an  hour,  this  rate 
being  estimated  from  the  time  records  at  the  last  two  pre- 
ceding signal  cabins.  Engineman  A.  T.  Cook,  of  the  freight, 
who  was  somewhat  injured,  says  that  signal  1912  indicated 
white,  (clear);  but  his  fireman,  H.  B.  Thomas,  says  that  it 
was  green,  (caution)  and  that  he  said  to  the  engineman 
"did  we  not  have  a  green  there?"  Brakeman  S.  H.  Barr, 
riding  on  the  engine,  was  positive  that  the  signal  was  green, 
and  he  called  it  twice;  but,  according  to  the  fireman,  the 
engineman  insisted  that  the  signal  was  white;  and  he  took 
no  action  to  reduce  speed  until  he  was  within  about  300 
ft.  of  signal  1904.  The  grade  of  the  road  is  ascending,  at 
about  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent.  The  approach  to  both  signals, 
1912  and  1904,  is  straight,  but  between  the  two  there  is  a 


errors,  and  reprimanded  once.  Since  May,  15,  1916,  he  has 
been  subjected  to  efficiency  tests  five  times,  all  of  which 
were  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  operation  of  his  train  was 
concerned,  two  of  which,  however,  were  not  considered  en- 
tirely satisfactory;  namely,  in  one  case,  he  failed  to  whistle 
for  a  road  crossing,  and  in  another  case,  after  properly  ob- 
serving a  distant  switch  signal  at  caution,  he  failed  to  return 
the  lever  to  normal  after  he  had  ascertained  that  the  switch 
was  properly  set  for  a  train  to  proceed.  In  January  and 
February,  1917,  his  actions  in  regard  to  signals  were  ob- 
served by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines, and  his  performance  was  reported  satisfactory.  His 
reputation  on  the  road  so  far  as  habits  and  personal  conduct 
are  concerned  is  of  the  very  best.  Cook  does  not  deny  that 
Brakeman  Barr  called  the  signal,  but  says  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  call.  He  explains  his  disregard  of  the  fireman's 
word  by  saying  that  he  (Cook)  was  very  sure  the  signal  was 
white  (and  that  the  signal  for  the  other  Eastbound  track,  to 
the  left,  on  the  same  signal  Ijridge,  also  was  white)  while 
the  fireman  was  not  so  positive.  Fireman  Thomas  called  it 
"pale  green."  He  had  just  risen  upright  after  putting  coal 
on  the  fire. 

Cook's   e}-esight    and    hearing    were   tested    Deceml)er   31, 
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1915,  and   found  satisfactory.      He  does  not  wear  glasses. 

Brakeman  Jacobs  is  28  years  old  and  entered  the  service 
as  passenger  brakeman  in  1911.  His  record  shows  no  un- 
favorable entries  for  four  years  past.  He  had  been  sub- 
jected to  efficiency  tests  12  times  in  the  last  two  years,  each 
time  in  connection  with  the  flagging  rule;  all  were  satis- 
factor}-. 

freight  fireman  H.  B.  Thomas  has  been  in  the  service 
since  1908,  and  a  fireman  since  November,  1909.  There 
are  no  unfavorable  items  in  his  record  since  November,  1911. 
Freight  brakeman  Barr,  35  years  old,  has  been  in  the  rail- 
road service,  off  and  on,  since  1902  and  has  been  a  brake- 
man  steadily  since  December  1915.  There  are  no  serious 
faults  in  his  record  since  he  entered  the  service  the  last 
time.  This  was  his  first  trip  with  this  crew:  i.  e..  Cook  and 
Thomas  w-ere  not  acquainted  with  him. 

The  behavior  of  the  steel  cars  in  the  passenger  train  is 
well  indicated  by  the  illustrations.  It  is  remarkable  that 
greater  damage  v.-as  not  done.  The  weight  of  the  freight 
train  was  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  tons 
and  its  speed  at  about  40  m.  p.  h.  when  it  struck  the  pas- 
senger train,  which  was  standing  on  a  tangent.  The  under- 
frame  of  the  rear  car  of  the  passenger  train,  the  Bellwood, 
v^^as  wedged  in  between  the  front  frame  and  the  smokebox 
of  the  engine  of  the  freight  train,  butting  against  the 
cylinder  saddle.  The  rear  end  of  the  Bellwood  seems  thus 
to  have  been  raised  sufficiently  to  allow  the  front  end  of 
its  underframe  to  pass  underneath  that  of  the  car  ahead  of 
it,  the  Bruceville,  permitting  the  underframe  of  the  Bruce- 
ville  to  split  open  the  superstructure  of  the  Bellwood.  There 
were  no  persons   injured  in  the  Bruceville  and  the  damage 


is  indistinctly  shown  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  il- 
lustration showing  the  right  side  of  the  train.  Had  the 
passenger  cars  been  of  wood,  far  greater  damage  and  loss 
of  life  would  have  occurred. 


INSTALLATION 


OF  CONDUITS  IN  RETAINING 
WALLS 


In  1913,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  entered  on  a 
ten-year  program  of  track  elevation  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
which  includes  several  grade  separation  problems  and  other 
special  types  of  construction.  The  method  of  installing  con- 
duits, in  connection  with  the  retaining  wall  construction,  is 
an  interesting  feature  of  this  work.  Previous  to  this  time, 
all  automatic  signal  and  telegraph  wires  had  been  carried 
on  the  pole  lines  in  use  prior  to  track  elevation;  but  as  the 
future  development  of  the  entire  right  of  way  was  studied, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  provide  a  conduit  system  in  the 
retaining  walls  to  care  for  these  w-ires. 

\'arious  types  of  conduit  and  methods  of  construction  were 
considered  and  used  experimentally  until  the  most  efficient 
method  was  finally  determined.  Many  difficulties  were  met, 
as  rapid  progress  and  economy  in  installation  costs  required 
that  the  conduit  be  placed  in  the  retaining  wall  form  and  en- 
cased at  the  same  time  that  this  form  was  filled  witli  con- 
crete; also  the  high  tension  alternating  current  used  for  the 
automatic  block  signals  required  the  two  ducts  used  for  the 
telegraph  wires  to  be  separated  from  the  other  ducts  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  prevent  induction  and  other  dangers.  The 
form  of  construction  finally  adopted  is  fiber  conduit,  made  in 
five-foot  lengths  with  an  inside  diameter  of  three  inches  and 


Collision  at  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  February  27 — Right  Side  of  Train 


to  the  superstructure  of  the  car  was  slight  and  but  few 
windows  were  broken.  It  is  credibly  reported  that  some 
of  the  passengers  in  that  car  were  not  awakened  by  the 
collision  1  The  whole  train  of  eight  steel  cars  and  one  engine 
was  pushed  forward  about  200  ft. 

The  locomotive  of  the  freight  train  was  but  slightly  in- 
jured. The  front  end  was  crushed  in  and  the  cylinder 
saddle  punctured  by  the  underframe  of  the  Bellwood.  Only 
one  pair  of  drivers  left  the  rails.  The  tender  and  the  first 
two  freight  cars  buckled  and  were  derailed.  The  freight 
cars  were  completely  demolished  and  fell  down  the  embank- 
.ment  at  the  side  of  the  track.  Tlie  tender  cistern  broke  loose 
from  its  frame  and  rolled  down  the  embankment  also.     It 


tapered  ends  over  which  couplings  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial fit  snugl}'  in  order  to  prevent  seepage  during  con- 
struction. 

The  installation  consists  of  a  six-way  conduit  witli  the 
upper  two  ducts  separated  six  inches  from  the  lower  four. 
The  conduit  was  assembled  in  the  retaining  wall  form,  near 
the  top,  separation  of  the  ducts  being  secured  by  means  of 
^-in.  wooden  templates  located  at  each  joint  of  the  five-foot 
lengths.  The  six  ducts  were  wired  firmly  to  the  wooden 
template  and  were  supported  by  and  wired  to  rods  extending 
through  the  retaining  wall  forms.  While  no  trouble  was 
experienced  in  keeping  these  ducts  in  a  straight  line  and 
water-tight   during  the  pouring  of  the  concrete,   the  joints 
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wcro  coatal  with  ;i  compouml  paint  as  a  prtvautioiiarv 
mea.^urc  to  insure  watcr-tiglilncss.  To  allow  for  possible 
settlement  or  lateral  movement  at  the  construction  joints  in 
the  wall,  the  ducts  were  terminated  four  inches  in  from  the 
end  of  one  section  and  two  inches  from  the  end  of  the  ad- 
joining section,  the  connection  through  the  construction 
joint  being  made  with  a  special  tin  sleeve  passing  through  a 
pocket  left  aroimd  the  ducts.  This  pocket  was  then  filled 
with  a  pliable  asphalt  mixture  to  make  the  joint  water-tight 


Early   Installation    ot    Clay 
Conduit 


Section  ot   Wall  with  Fiber 
Conduit 


and  to  allow  the  ducts  to  adjust  themselves  easily  to  any 
movement  without  damage  to  the  cables. 

In  comparison  with  other  types  of  construction  used  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  work,  this  method  showed  many  im- 
provements both  as  to  speed  and  economy.  The  fact  that  the 
fiber  conduit  could  be  made  water-tight  and  kept  in  good 
line  during  the  pouring  of  the  concrete  wall  made  it  more 
satisfactory  than  vitrified  clay  conduit  embedded  in  the  wall 
in  the  same  manner.     With  the  clay  conduit,  all  joints  were 


Two  Views  of  the  Method  of  Supporting  Fiber  Conduit  in 
the  Wall  Forms 

wrapped  with  treated  burlap  and  mopped  with  hot  asphalt, 
but  it  was  practically  impossible  to  prevent  seepage  of  the 
concrete  into  the  ducts,  filling  them  up  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prevent  regulation  rods  being  passed  from  manhole  to 
manhole.  This  was  avoided  in  some  cases  by  leaving  a 
shelf  in  the  wall  on  which  the  conduit  was  installed  to  be 


en(a>ed  by  a  se(  ond  operation,  using  a  dn.'  concrete  mixed 
bv  liand  or  by  a  small  capacity  mixer. 

.Although  by  the  nature  of  its  construction  the  first  cost  of 
llie  fii)cr  conduit  is  ])ractically  double  that  of  clay  conduit, 
its  lightness  and  ease  of  handling  effected  a  sufficient  econ- 
omy to  more  than  offset  the  higher  material  cost.  The  two 
ujjpcr  ducts  of  the  conduit  system  carry  two  cables  for  the 
telegraph  wires  and  also  the  wires  for  the  company  telephone 
.system.  The  four  lower  ducts  are  used  in  connection  with 
the  automatic  block  signals  and  provide  for  one  cable  carry- 
ing 110  volts  and  one  carrying  1,100  volts,  the  two  remain- 
ing ducts  being  reserved  for  future  development. 

'Die  installation  of  this  system  included  the  construction 
of  twin  manholes  at  points  averaging  350  ft.  apart.  The 
section  used  for  the  automatic  signal  circuits  was  constructed 
willi  inside  dimensions  of  3  ft.  by  6  ft.;  the  adjoining  sec- 
tion used  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  wires  and  com- 
pany telephone  circuits,  was  made  3  ft.  by  4  ft.,  both  having 
an  inside  vertical  clearance  of  6  ft.  6  in.     The  manholes  w-ere 


Two  Views  of  Joint  and  Manhole  Construction 

so  constructed  that  the  ducts  carrying  the  high  tension  auto- 
matic signal  circuits  were  encased  with  six  inches  of  con- 
crete as  they  passed  through  the  adjoining  manhole.  Suffi- 
cient openings  were  left  in  the  manholes  to  provide  for 
ground  and  all  track  circuits.  Drainage  was  cared  for  by 
means  of  drain  pipes  leading  to  tile  laid  at  the  rear  of  all 
walls  for  the  drainage  of  the  embankment. 


Establishments  Under  the  British  Ministry  of 
Munitions. — The  establishments  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  of  Great  Britain  on  Januar\-  31,  1917, 
numbered  4,719. 

''Safest  Route  via  Russia." — A  large  sign  in  a  tourist 
office  in  Copenhagen  reads:  "Safest  Route  to  America  via 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  Tickets  for  Sale  Here."  The 
sign  is  attracting  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  Amer- 
icans in  Copenhagen  who  have  been  waiting  for  several  weeks 
for  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  United  States  by  sea.  A 
trip  from  Denmark  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  would  cover  something  over  15,000  miles. 
The  journey  would  be  from  Copenhagen  to  Petrograd,  thence 
across  Russia  and  Siberia  to  Vladivostok,  thence  by  way 
of  Japan  across  the  Pacific  and  thence  across  the  American 
continent  to  New  York. 


Resistance  of  Passenger  Train  Equipment 

Results  of  a  Study  Made  With  a  Dynamometer  Car,  of 
Modern  Cars  Operating  Under  Actual  Service  Conditions 

By  E.  C.  Schmidtf  and  H.  H.  Dunnf 


I 


CONTINUING  the  work  on  train  resistance  which  it  has 
been  carrying  on  since  1907,  the  department  of  railway 
engineering  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  recently 
completed  a  series  of  tests  undertaken  to  determine  the  tractive 
resistance  of  moderately  heavy  passenger  trains.  The  tests 
were  begun  in  May,  1916,  and  finished  in  August.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  W.  L.  Park,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, they  were  made  on  the  lines  of  that  company  between 
Champaign,  111.,  and  Centralia,  on  trains  in  regular  through 
passenger  service,  and  by  means  of  a  dynamometer  car.  The 
results  of  the  tests  prove  that  in  passenger  trains,  as  in  freight 
trains,   the  specific   resistance   is  materially  affected  by  the 
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Fig.  1 — Relation  Between  Resistance  and  Speed  for  Test  44B 

weight  of  the  cars  composing  the  train,  and  that  it  decreases 
as  the  average  weight  of  the  cars  increases. 

The  Trains  Tested. — The  trains  experimented  upon — 18 
in  number — were  all  passenger  trains,  which  varied  in  total 
weight  from  5.35  to  727  tons.  The  number  of  cars  varied 
from  eight  to  twelve.  The  train  make-up  was  not  uniform 
and  is  shown  for  each  train  in  the  table.  The  average  gross 
weight  per  car  in  the  various  trains  ranged  from  48.7  to  71.1 
tons.  In  13  of  the  18  trains  the  dynamometer  car  was 
coupled  with  its  measuring  drawbar  toward  the  rear,  and  in 
these  cases  its  own  resistance  is  excluded  from  the  test  car 
records;  its  weight  is  consequently  likewise  excluded  from  the 
train  weights  listed  in  the  table.  In  the  five  remaining  trains, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  of  the  dynamometer  car 
itself  is  included  in  the  records  and  its  weight  is  therefore 
included  in  the  train  weight.  Since  the  test  car  weighs  only 
29  tons,  the  normal  average  car  weight  is  somewhat  lowered 
in  these  five  instances.  All  but  32  of  the  187  cars  included 
in  the  18  trains  had  six-wheeled  trucks.  Other  data  defin- 
ing the  train  make-up  are  given  in  the  tal)le. 

All  the  northbound  trains  were  "No.  2  Through  Mail," 
whose  schedule  for  the  124.5  miles  is  3  hours  and  5  min- 
utes— a  schedule  speed  of  40.4  m.  p.  h.  The  running  time 
of  a  typical  northbound  train  is  2  hours  and  37  minutes, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  running  speed  of  47.5  m.  p.  h. 
The  southbound  trains,  "No.  5  Fast  Mail,"  have  a  schedule 
of  3  hours  and  35  minutes,  or  a  schedule  speed  of  34.8  m. 

*  -Abstract  of  a  paper  published  in  Bulletin  194  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association. 

t  Professor  of  Railway  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois. 

t  Assistant  in  Railway  Engineering,  Engineering  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  Illinois. 


p.  h.  A  typical  running  time  for  this  train  is  2  hours  and 
51  minutes,  which  gives  an  average  running  speed  of  43.7 
m.  p.  h. 

Track  and  the  Weather  Conditions. — The  roadbed  on 
which  the  tests  were  made  was  in  good  condition  and  the 
drainage,  in  general,  was  excellent.  The  track  was  especially 
surveyed  for  the  purposes  of  these  tests.     Except  on  a  few 
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short  stretches  through  station  grounds,  where  cinders  and 
screenings  are  used  for  ballast,  both  tracks  are  ballasted  with 
broken  limestone.  The  cross-ties,  6  in.  by  6  in.  by  8  ft.,  are 
spaced  about  20  in.  between  centers  and  are  of  treated  red 
oak,  treated  soft  wood  or  untreated  white  oak.  Sixty-one 
miles  of  the  southbound  track  are  laid  with  85-lb.  rail  of 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  section,  while  the  re- 


Speed- Miles  Per  Hour. 


Fig.  2 — Relation  Between  Resistance  and  Speed  for  the  18 
Trains  Tested 

maining  63.5  miles  are  laid  with  90-lb.  rail  of  American 
Railway  Association  section.  Practically  all  of  the  north- 
bound track  is  laid  with  85-lb.  rail  of  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  section.  All  rails  are  laid  \\\\\s.  broken 
joints  supported  on  two  ties.  During  eight  months  of  the 
year  there  is  employed  in  maintaining  this  portion  of  the 
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road,  a  forte  of  lucu  avi-ra.ning  one  man  per  mile  of  trark. 
During  the  remaining  four  months  this  force  is  reduced  to 
one  man  for  eaih  two  miles. 

The  tests  were  all  made  on  fair  summer  days,  the  air 
temperature  which  prevailed  tluring  the  tests  varying  from 
(>y  degree.s  to  9.>  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  wind  velocity 
varieil  up  to  25  m.  p.  h. 

Test  Methods.— V\\c  apparatus  within  the  dynamometer 
car  used  protluccs  continuous  graphical  rccord.s  of  the 
gross  resistance  of  the  train,  the  speed,  time,  l)rake  cylinder 
pressure,  wind  direction  and  wind  velocity.  The  net 
weights   of   all   tars   were  obtained    from   the   records  of  the 
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Fig.     3 — Relation     Between     Resistance     and     Average     Car 
Weight  at  a  Speed  of  20  m.p.h. 

Illinois  Central  and  the  Pullman  Company.  To  determine 
the  car  loads,  passengers  were  counted  and  allowed  for  at 
140  lb.  each;  the  weights  of  baggage  and  mail  were  esti- 
mated by  personal  inspection  and  count  of  the  contents  of 
each  car;  the  weight  of  express  was  determined  by  reference 
to  the  bills,  supplemented  by  inspection  and  estimate.  The 
maximum  error  in  the  gross  train  load  itself  caused  by  the 
processes  described  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 

All  resistance  values  here  presented  have  been  corrected 
for  grade  and  for  acceleration,  and  they  denote,  therefore, 
the  resistance  of  the  train  when  running  at  uniform  speed  on 
level  track.     The  data  do  not  permit  the  resistance  due  to 
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Fig.     4 — Relation     Between     Resistance     and     Average     Car 
Weight   at   Various    Speeds 

wind  to  be  differentiated  and  this  element  of  resistance  is 
consequently  included  in  the  values  presented.  Unless  other- 
wise stated,  these  resistance  values  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  pounds  per  ton  of  gross  train  weight. 

Test  Results. — The  immediate  purpose  of  the  tests  was 
to  define  for  each  train  the  relation  between  net  resistance 
and  speed.  On  the  dynamometer  car  records  for  each  train 
there  were  accordingly  chosen  a  number  of  points  or  sections 
corresponding  to  as  great  a  variety  of  speeds  as  the  data 
presented.  At  each  section  the  net  resistance  w'as  calculated 
and  the  calculated  value  with  its  corresponding  speed  was 


plotteil  on  a  diagram  such  as  Fig.  1.  The  curve  there  drawn 
e.xtablishes  for  the  train  in  question  the  average  relation 
bi-tween  resi.stance  and  speed.  Fig.  1  is  fairly  rejjre- 
scntativc  of  the  eighteen  such  diagrams  produced  during 
tlir  e.\i)erimenis.  In  this  figure  the  black  dots  define  average 
value  of  resistance  during  the  passage  of  the  train  over 
several  hundred  feet  of  track  at  a  uniform  speed;  the  circle.'i 
define  instantaneous  resistance  values  as  the  train  passes  a 
l)articular  point  on  the  road.  '  In  this  manner  there  has 
been  producc^d  for  each  of  the  eighteen  trains  tested  a  curve, 
like  that  drawn  in  Fig.  1,  which  has  been  accepted  as  de- 
fining the  relation  between  resistance  and  speed.  All 
eighteen  of  these  curves  are  brought  together  in  Fig.  2, 
which  embodies  therefore  the  immediate  results  of  all  the 
tests. 

Inspection  of  Fig.  2  reveals  a  considerable  divergence 
among  the  curves  there  drawn.  At  20  m.  p.  h.,  for  example, 
the  values  of  resistance  vary  from  4.1  to  6.3  lb.  per  ton, 
and  at  70  m.  p.  h.  the  values  of  resistance  range  from  8.0 
to  11.4  lb.  per  ton.  While  a  study  of  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing during  the  tests  provides  in  a  few  instances  other  partial 
explanations  for  this  divergence,  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
differences  in  the  average  weights  of  the  cars  composing  the 
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Fig.  5 — Relation  Between  Resistance  and  Speed  for  Cars  of 
Various   Average    Weights 

different  trains.  Those  trains  composed  of  relatively  light 
cars  have  the  higher  resistance  (expressed  in  pounds  per 
ton),  whereas  trains  of  heavy  cars  have  a  low  specific  re- 
sistance. This  fact  is  better  established  by  the  process  de- 
scribed below. 

If  in  Fig.  2  at  the  point  corresponding  to  20  m.  p.  h.  a 
perpendicular  is  erected,  it  will  cut  the  curves  in  eighteen 
points,  each  of  which  pertains  to  a  particular  train  and  de- 
fines for  that  train  the  average  value  of  resistance  at  a  speed 
of  20  m.  p.  h.  If  each  of  these  resistance  values  are  plotted 
with  respect  to  the  average  car  weight  of  the  train  to  which 
it  pertains,  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  3  is  obtained.  It  is 
obvious  that  as  the  car  weight  increases,  the  specific  re- 
sistance decreases.  The  average  rate  of  this  decrease  is 
shown  by  the  straight  line.  By  a  similar  process,  six  other 
such  straight  lines  have  been  determined  defining  this  re- 
lation at  speeds  of  10,  30,  40,  50,  60  and  70  m.  p.  h. 
These  six  lines,  together  with  those  from  Fig.  3,  are  all 
brought  together  in  Fig.  4,  which  shows  the  average  relation 
between  resistance  and  car  weight  for  each  of  seven  different 
speeds.  This  figure,  however,  presents  the  relations  in  un- 
usual form  and  Fig.  5  has  been  drawn  from  Fig.  4  to  show 
a  corresponding  group  of  resistance-speed  curves. 

The  relation  between  the  two  figures  will  be  made  clear 
by  explaining  the  derivation  of  the  upper  curve  in  Fig.  5 — 
the  one  applying  to  a  car  weight  of  40  tons.  In  Fig.  4  the 
ordinate  corresponding  to  an  average  car  weight  of  40  tons 
cuts  the  seven  lines  there  drawn  at  seven  points  at  which 
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the  mean  resistance  values  are  5.5,  6.1,  6.7,  7.5,  8.5,  9.7 
and  11.5  lb.  per  ton,  corresponding  to  speeds  of  10,  20,  30, 
40,  50,  60  and  70  m.  p.  h.,  respectively.  These  values  are 
the  co-ordinates  of  seven  points  on  a  resistance-speed  curve 
applying  to  a  car  weight  of  40  tons.  These  seven  points 
have  been  plotted  in  Fig.  5  and  define  there  the  upper 
curve. 

As  these  results  are  all  derived  from  curves  such  as  that 
drawn  in  Fig.  1,  one  must  expect  to  encounter  as  much 
variation  from  the  average  values  as  is  indicated  in  this 
figure.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  apply  to  trains 
running  on  level  track  at  uniform  speed  in  warm  weather, 
and  under  favorable  conditions.  Cold  weather  and  high 
winds  will  both  operate  to  increase  the  resistance  above  the 
amounts  shown. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  6,   1917. 

Not  one  new  law  directl}'  affecting  the  railroads  generally 
was  placed  on  the  statute  books  at  the  short  session  of  the 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  which  came  to  a  turbulent  end  on 
Sunday.  Congress  did  take  one  important  action  for  the 
benefit  of  the  railroads,  however,  when  the  House  passed 
late  Saturday  night  the  joint  resolution  extending  until  Janu- 
ary 8,  1918,  the  effective  date  of  Section  10  of  the  Clayton 
anti-trust  act,  which  reciuires  competitive  bids  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
purchases  of  securities  or  supplies  or  on  contracts  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  amounting  to  more  than  $50,000 
a  year,  between  common  carriers  and  any  corporation,  firm, 
partnership  or  association  in  which  any  of  the  carrier's 
directors,  officers  or  agents  are  officers  or  in  which  they  have 
any  substantial  interest.  The  resolution  had  been  passed 
previously  by  the  Senate  and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  Sunday  morning.  The  effective  date  of  the  law  had 
already  been  once  extended  by  Congress  and  the  further 
extension  was  proposed  because,  on  account  of  the  congested 
condition  of  the  calendar,  it  was  considered  impossible  to 
obtain  consideration  for  amendments  to  the  law.  The  rail- 
roads had  shown  that  the  wording  of  the  law  was  uncertain 
and  that  it  apparently  would  impose  many  hampering  re- 
strictions on  relations  between  parent  companies  and  their 
subsidiaries  and  on  many  other  transactions  which  the  law 
was  not  intended  to  reach. 

The  only  other  action  of  direct  interest  to  railroads  taken 
at  this  session  was  the  extension  of  time  for  the  investigation 
by  the  Newlands  committee  until  December.  The  committee 
is  expected  to  resume  its  public  hearings  at  an  early  date. 
Frank  E.  Doremus,  Representative  from  Michigan,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  succeeding  W.  E. 
Cullop  of  Indiana,  who  failed  of  re-election  to  Congress. 

Other  railroad  bills  which  were  pending  before  Congress 
were  completely  lost  sight  of  in  the  confusion  which  attended 
the  last  days  of  the  session  if  they  had  not  been  pigeonholed 
in  a  committee  before.  The  bills  for  carrying  out  President 
Wilson's  recommendations  for  means  to  compel  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  did  not  even  reach  the  stage  of 
debate  upon  the  floor  of  either  house.  The  question  was 
given  careful  consideration  in  the  committees  on  interstate 
commerce  and  after  protracted  public  hearings  before  both 
committees  a  mild  form  of  bill  providing  for  adding  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railway  companies  and  of  their  employees 
to  the  present  board  of  mediation  and  conciliation,  but 
without  any  provision  for  staying  a  strike  pending  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  board,  was  reported  from  both  committees. 
While  the  strenuous  opposition  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  trainmen's  brotherhoods  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  to  any  curtailment  of  the  power  to  strike  or  to 
threaten  to  strike  undoubtedly  accounted  for  the  mildness 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bills   reported   by  the   committees. 


the  congestion  of  the  Congressional  program  and  the  length 
of  time  consumed  in  speeches  on  the  international  situation 
prevented  their  reaching  the  stage  of  discussion  on  the  floor. 
The  same  bills  also  carried  an  authorization  to  the  President 
to  take  over  railroads  for  military  purposes,  but  after  being 
reported  they  made  no  further  progress  in  the  legislative  jam. 
The  bill  for  a  reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  which  had  passed  the  House 
at  the  previous  session  was  debated  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Senate,  but  the  announced  intention  of  the  Progressives  to 
indulge  in  lengthy  speeches  on  the  subject  was  sufficient  to 
give  it  its  quietus. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  railroads  will  be  affected  by  the 
"excess  profits"  tax  included  in  the  revenue  bill  passed  last 
week,  which  provides  for  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  corpora- 
tions and  partnerships  on  net  income  exceeding  8  per  cent 
on  the  actual  capital  invested.  As  the  bill  provides  that  for 
this  purpose  actual  capital  invested  means,  first,  actual  cash 
paid  in,  second,  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  assets  at  the 
time  such  assets  were  transferred  to  the  corporation  or  part- 
nership, and  third,  paid  in  or  earned  surplus  and  undivided 
profits,  it  will  apparently  require  a  complete  valuation  of 
each  property  to  ascertain  whether  any  tax  is  to  be  paid. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  a  special  appropriation  of 
$3,500,000  for  the  valuation  work,  were  included  in  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  which  fell  by  the  wayside 
in  the  Senate  filibuster  and  which  will  have  to  be  taken  up 
at  an  extra  session.  The  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for 
the  Alaska  government  railroad  was  also  included  in  this 
bill  but  a  special  emergency  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for 
this  purpose  was  put  through  late  Saturday  night. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Newlands  investigation  committee  had  been  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  general  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
which  also  failed. 


THE  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
COUNCIL 

Through  the  prompt  action  taken  by  President  Daniel 
Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  response  by  the 
American  Railway  Association,  the  railways  are  the  first 
industry  in  the  United  States  to  perfect  an  organization  and 
to  offer  their  services  to  the  secretary  of  war.  The  action 
of  the  railways  and  the  establishment  of  a  committee,  with 
Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern,  as  chairman, 
was  noticed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  February  23.  The 
committee  assembled  at  Washington  March  1,  and  a  con- 
ference was  held  with  the  secretary  of  war  and  other  officers 
of  the  war  department.  General  Joseph  E.  Kuhn,  president 
of  the  war  college,  •  outlined  the  requirements  of  the  govern- 
ment with  particular  reference  to  what  he  had  observed  in 
connection  with  the  European  war.  Colonel  Chauncey  B. 
Baker,  assistant  quartermaster  general,  explained  the  wishes 
of  the  department  in  connection  with  mobilization,  commend- 
ing what  the  roads  had  done  in  connection  with  the  Texas 
movement  last  .summer.  Dr.  Franklin  ]Martin  and  other 
medical  officers  discussed  sanitation  and  hospital  trains. 
Gen.  George  H.  Harries,  spoke  for  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  secretary  of  war,  expressed  deep  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
of  the  government  of  the  willingness  of  the  railroad  presi- 
dents to  give  their  time  and  make  the  necessary  journeys 
for  the  puq^ose  of  this  work.     He  said  in  part : 

"The  purpose  is  an  important  one.  It  is  a  patriotic  pur- 
pose and  shows  the  devotion  of  these  great  railroad  interests. 
We  are  in  a  time  when  war  has  so  far  changed  in  its  char- 
acter that  it  means,  on  a  vastly  greater  scale  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  in.stant  mobilization  of  all  the  industrial  resources 
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of  llio  nation.  Transportation  is  next  in  iniportam c  to  tlic 
nuniluT  and  size  of  guns. 

"In  a  country  like  ours,  where  transportation  has  been 
or.nani/ocl  as  tlu-  handmaid  of  industry,  and  industry  comes 
to  he  connected  intimately  as  a  part  of  the  oju-ration  of  carry- 
ing on  war,  and  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  ])rofessional 
classes  of  a  nation  l)ec()me  as  much  a  part  of  the  arm}-  as 
the  men  actually  occupying  the  trenches,  tlien  a  necessity 
arises  as  a  logical  consequence  that  transportation  facilities 
should  he  co-ordinated  so  that  the  strategic  problems  of  the 
ra|)iil  movement  of  troops  and  supplies,  and  concurrently  the 
maintenance  of  the  ordinary  and  daily  life  of  the  people 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  should  all  be  thought  out  be- 
forehand. In  the  creation  of  the  Advisory  Commission  it 
was  eminently  fit  that  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  great 
railroad  systems  should  be  a  member;  and  if  Mr.  Willard 
were  not  here  it  would  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
tell  vou  how  happy  the  council  is  to  have  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission. 

"The  movement  of  troops  to  the  Texas  border  during  the 
summer  was  a  small  j^roblem.  Our  problem  there  was  to 
get  150,000  men  across  this  country  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  to  bring  them  together  on  a  front  1,800 
miles  long.  If  we  were  suddenly  put  to  the  problem  of 
moving  an  army  of  500,000  men  from  one  coast  to  another, 
or  to  assemble  so  large  a  body  of  men  as  that  in  any  rela- 
tively small  place,  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  tracks, 
and  of  cars,  etc. ;  the  way  in  which  everything  could  be  quick- 
est assembled,  and  the  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  country 
would  constitute  problems  of  high  strategy  in  an  art  of 
which  you  gentlemen  are  masters. 

"I  cannot  suggest  particular  problems.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  perhaps  very  much  enlarged  terminal  facilities 
ought  to  be  carried  out,  larger  than  the  present  commercial 
and  industrial  needs,  with  an  eye  to  their  future  use  in  an 
emergency  of  this  kind.  It  is  possible  that  a  large  stock  of 
reserve  material  should  be  accumulated  with  a  view  to  its 
being  available  for  instant  use  in  time  of  emergency.     .     .     . 

"Do  not  rely  solely  upon  the  advice  or  the  questions  you 
may  get  from  the  military  men,  but  let  that  ingenuity  and 
experience  which  have  enabled  you  to  conduct  these  great 
enterprises  in  another  direction  have  full  freedom  and  make 
everv  suggestion  that  occurs  to  you  as  Americans  and  as 
citizens.     .     .     .'' 

In  the  afternoon  following  the  conference  the  railway 
committee  held  a  meeting  and  decided  on  certain  questions 
of  policy  and  practice,  after  which  they  returned  home  with 
the  understanding  that  each  district  committee  would  get  in 
touch  with  the  military  commanders  of  their  departments. 
It  was  decided  that  in  case  of  any  large  movement  of  troops 
the  transportation  should  be  handled  under  the  same  plan  of 
organization  that  was  used  in  the  mobilization  of  the  National 
Guard  last  summer.  This  consisted  of'a  central  organiza- 
tion at  Washington  under  the  direction  of  George  Hodges, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Relations  Between  Railroads, 
(who  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  chairman 
of  the  new  committee).  There  was  a  representative  in  the 
office  of  the  quartermaster  general  at  Washington,  one  in 
each  quartermaster's  office  of  the  four  military  departments, 
and  another  at  each  mobilization  camp  in  each  state,  all  re- 
porting to  the  central  office  at  Washington. 

J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  wdll  act  as  secretary  of  the  committee.  It 
was  also  decided  that  the  four  territorial  committees  in  co- 
operation with  the  department  commanders  should  make  a 
study  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  location  of  mobilization 
camps  with  reference  to  transportation  facilities  and  to  the 
engineering  problems  pertaining  to  terminal  facilities  at  such 
points.  A  similar  study  will  be  made  with  reference  to 
concentration  points.  It  was  also  decided  to  appoint  two 
conimittees,    one   of  mechanical   officers   to   study   car   and 


power  (jucstions,  and  to  decide  on  standards  which  all  roads 
could  ai)ply  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and  another  of  traffic     . 
officers   to   take   up   with   the   quartermaster-general's   office     I 
(juestions  relating  to  the  simplification  of  tariffs. 

l'"or  this  week  Mr.  Willard  has  arranged  for  a  similar 
meeting  at  Washington  of  a  committee  representing  the 
te]ei)h()ne  and  telegraph  companies  to  plan  for  their  co-opera- 
tion with  the  military  authorities.  Later  there  will  be  an- 
other similar  meeting  of  a  committee  on  motor  transporta- 
tion. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Council  for  National  Defense 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  held  on  Saturday,  March  3, 
Mr.  Willard  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, succeeding  Dr.  Mollis  Godfrey. 


A  RAIL  DRILLING  MACHINE 

The  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  | 
recently  designed  and  built  a  horizontal  rail  drilling  machine 
that  has  an  adjustable  elevating  table  to  take  care  of  rails 
of  different  sizes.  It  is  provided  with  an  air  controlled  clamp 
and  is  driven  by  a  15-hp.  motor  having  a  speed  range  of 
from  400  to  1,200  revolutions  per  minute.  The  design  per- 
mits the  drilling  of  close  centered  holes  and  the  retention  of 
a  powerful  drive.  The  range  of  the  adjustment  on  the  three- 
spindle  head  is  from  4  in.  to  10^^  in.  between  centers.  The 
central  spindle  is  fixed  while  the  two  outside  spindles  are 
adjustable  from  the  operating  side  by  means  of  a  screw.  On 
the  two-spindle  head  the  adjustment  of  spindles  ranges  from 
4  in.  to  19  in.  between  centers.  Either  spindle  on  the  two- 
spindle  head  can  be  brought  within  1  in.  of  the  center  line  of 
the  central  or  fixed  spindle  on  the  three-spindle  head,  thus 
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The   Newton   Rail   Drilling    Machine 

providing  a  possibility  of  drilling  holes  within  1-in.  center 
distance. 

The  maximum  distance  between  the  ends  of  spindles  is 
26  in.,  and  the  length  of  feed  motion  to  each  spindle  is  12  in., 
which  will  permit  removing  a  full  length  drill  without  dis- 
turbing the  setting  of  the  rail.  The  spindle  gears  are  all 
of  heat-treated  alloy  steel. 

The  spindle  saddle  sheaves  are  full  bearing  on  the  base 
with  strap  and  taper  shoes  to  compensate  for  wear  and  are 
operated  from  a  common  pair  of  feed  screws  with  right  and 
left  hand  threads  so  that  the  right  and  left  hand  heads  operate 
simultaneously.  The  spindle  heads  have  four  changes  of 
feed  with  a  rapid  power  traverse  in  both  directions.  The 
saddles  are  supplied  with  an  adjustable  automatic  stop  to 
the  feed  motion  and  the  rapid  power  return  has  a  safety  limit 
to  prevent  jamming  at  either  end  of  the  saddle  movement. 


Railway  Loop  Around  Shanghai. — A  short  but  import- 
ant railway  line  has  recently  been  completed  in  Shanghai 
(west)  uniting  the  two  lines  having  terminals  in  Shanghai, 
namely,  the  Sha,nghai-Nanking  Railway  and  the  Shanghai- 
Hangchow  Ningpo  Railway.  The  junction  line  is  10^ 
miles  long. — Commerce  Report. 


General    News    Department 


Following  recent  conferences  with  the  management  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  the  telegraphers  of  that  road  were  granted  an 
increase  in  pay  of  between  9  and  10  per  cent,  effective  March  1. 

Five  hundred  telegraphers  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
arc  asking  for  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  improvements 
in  working  conditions. 

Following  conferences  with  the  management  lasting  several 
weeks,  1,400  employees  of  the  car  repair  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  were  granted  an  average  increase  in 
wages  of  one  and  one-half  cents  an  hour.  The  advance  is  retro- 
active from  January  1,  1917. 

At  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  A.  II.  Smith,  president  of 
the  New  York  Central,  was  charged  with  violation  of  the  state 
liquor  tax  law  and  was  held  in  $1,000  bail  for  appearance  after 
the  grand  jury  shall  have  acted.  The  offense  was  the  selling  of 
liquors  by  the  railroad  company  on  a  train  while  it  was  passing 
through  Glenville,  a  town  in  which  the  sale  of  liquor  is  unlawful. 

An  eight-position  telephone  switchboard  of  the  latest  type  will 
be  installed  in  the  Southern  Pacific's  new  office  building  at  San 
Francisco,  to  be  completed  in  November,  one  of  the  largest 
private  branch  switchboards  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  its  present 
quarters  in  the  Flood  building,  the  company  originates  an  aver- 
age of  3,347  calls  per  week  day,  1,951  being  outgoing  and  1,396 
incoming. 

The  railway  terminals  committee  of  the  Chicago  city  coun- 
cil has  approved  the  report  of  the  Railway  Terminals  Commis- 
sion, J.  F.  Wallace,  chairman,  calling  on  the  Illinois  Central  to 
electrify  its  lines  for  all  train  service  in  Chicago  within  10 
years.  The  question  of  making  a  general  demand  for  electri- 
fication of  all  Chicago  roads,  which  was  reported  on  unfavorably 
by  the  terminals  commission,  was  referred  by  the  committee 
back  to  the  commission,  thereby  killing  it. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern's  new  grain  elevator  on  the 
Calumet  river  m  South  Chicago,  begun  a  year  ago,  is  nearly 
finished.  When  completed  this  elevator  will  be  the  largest  of 
its  kind  ever  built,  its  capacity  being  10  million  bushels.  It  is 
expected  to  do  much  to  relieve  the  present  freight  congestion 
in  Chicago  territory.  Hundreds  of  cars  loaded  with  grain  are 
now  held  on  side  tracks  for  lack  of  elevator  room.  The  Armour 
Grain  Company  will  take  over  this  structure  immediately  on  its 
completion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific will  award  to  the  six  employees  on  each  division  and  in  each 
general  shop,  who  have  displayed  the  most  interest  in  safety 
work,  a  gold-plated  medal  bearing  the  Southern  Pacific's  safety 
medallion,  and  properly  engraved  with  the  employee's  name.  The 
competitors  will  be  graded  on  the  basis  of  the  number,  the  char- 
acter and  the  importance  of  suggestions  offered  by  them  to  the 
safety  department.  Last  year  the  prize  winners  were  each  given 
a  watch  fob  with  a  rolled  gold  charm. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western,  in  co-operation  with  the  Iowa 
State  Dairy  Association,  is  running  a  demonstration  train  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  residing  along  its  lines  in  Iowa.  The  train 
started  on  February  22  and  will  reach  the  end  of  its  route  on 
March  15.  The  purpose  of  the  train  is  to  promote  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  Iowa,  and  the  cars  are  especially  equipped  with  modern 
dairy  apparatus  which  will  be  used  in  demonstrations  in  over 
50  cities  and  towns.  Lectures  on  timely  dairy  subjects  are  be- 
ing given  by  men  from  the  state  college  of  agriculture. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  Dis- 
trict, announces  the  opening  of  a  five-mile  extension  of  the 
West  Farms  branch  of  the  "First  Subway,"  New  York  City. 
This  is  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  where  the  "subway"  is  an 
elevated  structure.  The  new  line  has  three  tracks  and  extends 
from  177th  street,  northward,  through  White  Plains  road,  to  the 
city  limits  at  241st  street.  There  are  eleven  stations  on  the  line. 
Full  through  train  service  will  not  be  put  on  for  several  months 


yet.     The  cost  of  this  line,  exclusive  of  its  equipment,  has  been 
^2,750,000,  and  the  work  has  occupied  three  years. 

The  railways  in  Illinois  are  now  installing  at  highway  cross- 
ings new  hand  stop  signals  and  painting  the  gates  with  black 
and  white  diagonal  stripes,  as  required  by  the  order  of  the 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  January  10,  which  becomes 
effective  on  April  1.  The  stop  signal  is  a  white  disk  16  in.  in 
diameter,  with  the  word  "Stop"  painted  on  it  in  black  letters, 
and  will  take  the  place  of  the  flags.  To  call  attention  to  the 
new  disk  signal,  the  Illinois  Railroad  committee  has  sent  250,000 
small  folders  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  be  distributed  with 
every  automobile  license.  The  folder  contains  a  signed  appeal 
of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  exercise  of  care  by  motorists 
when  crossing  railroads  at  grade.  It  also  includes  a  photograph 
of  a  crossing  flagman,  showing  the  new  stop  signal,  and  places 
emphasis  on  the  large  number  of  accidents  that  occur  each  year 
because  drivers  of  vehicles  fail  to  stop,  look  both  ways  and 
listen. 

Paul  Page  Whitham,  an  engineer,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  acting  as 
agent  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  to  go  to  Russia,  China,  Japan,  East 
Indies  and  elsewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  to  make  a 
study  of  existing  and  proposed  ports  and  transportation  facilities. 
The  investigation  will  cover  ports  and  their  equipment,  rail- 
ways, canals,  and  river  navigation,  as  well  as  intelligence  com- 
munication facilities.  The  first  object  is  to  provide  shipowners 
or  operators  and  those  interested  in  foreign  trade  full  and  re- 
liable information  in  regard  to  the  port  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities of  the  countries  visited.  Information  will  be  sought  con- 
cerning proposed  transportation  extensions  and  improvements, 
particularly  in  China  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Such  information,  the 
Bureau  thinks,  will  be  of  great  value  to  American  investors, 
engineers,  contractors  and  manufacturers.  Mr.  Whitham  will 
visit  a  number  of  cities  before  sailing  and  expects  to  confer  with 
trade  organizations,  manufacturers  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  investigation.    He  expects  to  be  abroad  about  two  years. 

During  the  movement  of  troops  to  and  from  the  Mexican 
border  the  special  committee  on  co-operation  with  military 
authorities  of  the  American  Railway  Association  directed  the 
operation  of  trains  under  the  general  direction  of  the  quarter- 
master-general of  the  United  States  army.  In  addition  various 
military  committees  of  the  railroads  determined  the  routing  of 
troops  to  vaoid  congestion  at  any  gateways,  or  on  any  of  the 
lines,  and  to  keep  the  traffic  spread.  These  committees  also 
fixed  rates  and  adjusted  accounts  between  railroads.  These 
bodies  have  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  spring  of  1915,  and, 
with  the  experience  of  the  movement  to  and  from  the  Texas 
frontier,  are  now  in  a  position  to  run  military  trains  to  any  part 
of  the  country  with  the  lea.st  possible  congestion  or  interference 
with  other  traffic.  The  western  militaiy  committee,  composed  of 
E).  L.  Bevington,  chairman ;  Eben  E.  MacLeod  and  J.  E.  Han- 
negan,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  has  authority  over  the 
territory  west  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  river.  Since  July 
1,  1915,  this  committee  has  determined  the  routing  of  226,562 
troops.  The  other  committees  are  as  follows :  Central  com- 
mittee, F.  C.  Donald,  agent,  Chicago;  Trunk  Line  committee, 
C.  L.  Hunter,  agent,  New  York ;  Southeastern  committee,  W.  H. 
Howard,  agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  New  England  committee,  W.  L. 
Pratt,  agent,  Boston,  Mass. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Steel  Coaches 
In  the  table  giving  comparative  data  on  steel  coaches  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  article  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
steel  coaches  and  baggage  cars,  in  the  February  9  issue  on  page 
218,  the  dead  weight  per  passenger  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  coaches 
was  incorrectly  stated.  It  should  have  been  1,346,  which  makes 
this  car  the  lightest  car  per  passenger  of  those  given  in  the  list. 
The  air-brake  equipment  was  also  incorrectly  stated.  It  should 
have  been  New  York  Air  Brake  Company's  type  PS  equipment. 
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"Safety   First"  Car  on  the  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis 

The  Naslivillc,  Lliatumooga  it  St.  Louis,  throuuli  its  safety 
(lo|iaiimciit,  will  carry  tlic  camiuiign  for  reduction  of  avoidable 
accidents  into  every  city  and  town  on  its  system,  and  in  further- 
ance of  tliis  purpose  is  fitting  out  a  "safety  first"  car,  which  will 
be  in  cliarnc  of  W.  1.  Hrasliear  of  tlie  safety  department.  It  is 
lilanncd  to  deliver  illustrated  talks,  and  in  this  manner  secure 
the  active  co-operation  of  tiie  public.  Mr.  How's  motion  picture, 
"The  Mouse  That  Jack  Ruilt,"  is  to  be  shown.  Il  is  also  pro- 
posed to  sul)mit  statistics  bavin^j  a  local  aiiplicalioii. 


to  s|)eculators.  A  few  concerns  are  monopolizing  the  freight  car 
supply  while  those  who  have  a  lively  demand  can't  ship.  And, 
these  are  the  biggest,  best  box  cars  the  railroads  have— 50  ft. 
long,  e.xtra  high,  and  with  10-ft.  doors,  made  especially  for  ship- 
ping automobiles— and  the  only  kind  we  makers  of  ijig  cars  can 
use."— Pctroit  Saturday  Night. 


What  It  Costs  to  Misuse  Pencils 

The  C  eiitral  of  Georgia  furnishes  its  employees  an  average  of 
3,()(X)  copying  pencils,  and  3,312  lead  pencils  each  month,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $106.15.  The  road  has  on  an  average  11,300 
employees  on  its  payroll  each  month,  of  whom  6,000  are  fur- 
nished pencils.  The  lead  pencils  cost  0.94  cents,  and  the  copying 
pencils  2,09  cents.  The  Central  has  to  haul  a  ton  of  freight 
more  than  a  mile  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  one  lead  pencil  and 
nearly  three  miles  to  pay  for  a  copying  pencil.  Now,  if  each  of 
the  army  of  six  thousand  will  use  just  one  inch  more  oiY  each 
pencil  before  casting  it  away,  al)out  6,000  inches  of  pencil  would 
be  saved  each  week.  Figure  out  for  yourself  what  that  saving 
would  be  in  money.  I  know,  but  I'll  not  tell  you,  because  if 
you  measure  a  pencil,  and  then  figure  the  saving,  you  will  be 
more  apt  to  remember  it.  By  use  of  the  tin  lengthener,  a  pencil 
can  be  used  down  to  the  last  inch.  Company  doesn't  furnish 
ihem?  Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  loosening  up  just  for 
once  in  your  life,  and  spending  a  nickel  for  something  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company?— J.  E.  Best,  Passenger  Rate 
Clerk,  Central  of  Georgia,  in  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Bulletin. 


It  Can't  Be  Done 

The  January  issue  of  The  Way-Bill,  published  by  The  Traffic 
Club  of  Chicago,  contains  the  following  concise  but  pointed  ex- 
position of  the  American  transportation  problem:  "Railroads 
are  manufacturers.  Their  product  is  transportation.  It  is  a 
commodity  in  which  they  specialize.  It  is  the  only  one  they 
produce.  There  are  some  who  insist  that  theirs  is  a  'service' 
and  not  a  commodity.  Whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  it  is 
made  by  the  railroad  company  out  of  raw  materials  and  labor. 
The  raw  materials  which,  through  competent  management  and 
labor,  are  fashioned  into  transportation  are  roadbeds,  rails,  ties, 
cars,  locomotives,  machinery,  general  supplies  and  terminal  fa- 
cilities. For  15  years  the  cost  of  all  these  raw  materials,  as  well 
as  of  labor,  has  been  steadily  advancing,  and  it  is  still  rising. 
For  15  years  the  price  at  which  railroads  have  been  compelled 
to  sell  their  transportation  has  remained  practically  the  same. 
There  have  been  increases  here  and  there,  but  generally  speak- 
ing, rates  have  not  risen  much  above  the  level  of  15  years  ago. 
A  box  car,  15  years  ago,  cost  about  $500.  Today  it  costs  ap- 
proximately $2,000.  The  rate  on  grain  carried  in  the  b.ox  car 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  has  decreased.  This  illustration 
can  be  multiplied  by  tens  of  thousands.  In  spite  of  the  increased 
cost  of  producing  transportation,  do  we  expect  the  railroads  to 
furnish  not  only  the  same  but  better  quality,  and  more  of  it,  at 
rates  which  have  not  been  allowed  to  keep  pace  with  business 
development?     It  can't  be  done!" 


One  Reason  for  the  Car  Shortage 

"If  automobile  manufacturers  would  pay  less  attention  to  the 
ticker-tape  and  more  to  the  real  business  of  making  and  selling." 
said  R.  C.  Ruescbaw,  of  the  Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  "there 
wouldn't  be  nearly  the  railroad  congestion  nor  the  'car  shortage' 
there  is.  A  lot  of  concerns  play  on  the  fact  that  the  public  that 
deals  in  stock-margins  does  not  know  that  automobiles  shipped 
from  the  factory  may  not  be  automobiles  sold,  though  on  the 
surface  it  looks  like  it.  So  they  ship  on  dealers'  allotment 
schedules — made  some  months  previous.  Many  dealers  are  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  pay  the  'sight  draft,'  and  take  deliveries, 
and  the  result  is  there  is  a  carload  of  automobiles  standing  on  a 
siding  for  days,  weeks — yes,  months,  in  some  cases.  Cars  shipped 
in  December  may  not  be  unloaded  until  May.  Frequently,  they 
have  to  be  refinished  before  customers  will  accept  them!  Thou- 
sands of  freight  cars  are  being  used  in  that  way  for  storage 
purposes,   to  the  end  that  the   stock  quotations  may  look  good 


Educational  Publicity  for  Railroads 

L.  M.  Harris,  manager  of  the  press  bureau  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  recently  prepared  a  card  containing  a  few  salient 
railroad  statistics,  which  he  has  been  sending  to  school  children 
in  rural  communities  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  railroad  business.  He  intends  to  send  other  cards  later 
with  the  hope  that  he  may  gradually  impress  upon  them  some 
of  the  basic  principles  of  the  transportation  problem.  The 
card,  embellished  with  an  attractive  picture,  reads  as  follows : 

The  miles  of  railroad  track  in  the  United  States  are  252,230. 
The  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  is  238,850  miles.  The 
total  miles  of  track  in  Maryland,  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  is  616 
more  than  the  difference  between  the  miles  of  railroad  tracks 
in  the  United  States  and  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon.  Maryland  has  1,429  miles  of  track.  Oklahoma  has  227 
more  miles  of  track  than  Nebraska.  Who  can  get  the  total 
miles  of  track  in  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska? 

Valuation  Hearing  on  Unit  Prices 

A  hearing  on  the  protest  of  the  Texas  Midland  regarding 
the  prices  used  in  arriving  at  the  tentative  valuation  of  its  prop- 
erty served  on  it  some  time  ago,  was  commenced  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  Monday,  March  5,  before  examiner  John  E.  Ben- 
son of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Director  C.  E 
Prouty  represented  the  Division  of  Valuation,  while  Pierce  But- 
ler and  Leslie  Craven,  attorneys  for  the  Western  Group,  Presi- 
dents' Conference  Committee,  represented  the  Texas  Midland. 
The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  was  represented  by  R.  E.  Par- 
ker and  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  by 
Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  while  Glen  E.  Plum  presented  his  appear- 
ance by  telegraph  for  the  railway  brotherhoods  as  also  did  J. 
L.  Bristow  and  A.  E.  Helm  of  the  Kansas  Railway  Commission. 
Testimony  was  introduced  regarding  the  application  of  unit 
prices  applied  to  ballast,  track  laying  and  surfacing  and  grad- 
ing, and  also  regarding  the  length  of  the  construction  period  in 
production. 


Railway  Signal  Association 

The  regular  spring  meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  Monday,  March 
19,  the  first  session  beginning  at  9 :30  a.  m.  Committee  No.  1 
will  present  a  report  on  signaling  practice,  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  signaling  single  track  roads  with  reference  to  the 
efifect  of  signaling  and  proper  location  of  passing  sidings  on 
the  capacity  of  the  line ;  on  the  desirability  of  having  an  overlap 
in  automatic  signaling,  and  on  methods  of  giving  signal  indica- 
tions other  than  by  the  semaphore. 

Committee  No.  2  will  report  on  field  construction  of  pipe 
lines,  and  on  locking  switches,  mechanically  at  interlocking 
plants.  Committee  No.  5  will  present  a  code  of  instructions  for 
maintenance  of  alkaline  storage  batteries  and  some  data  on  new 
developments  in  manual  block   signaling. 

Committee  No.  6  w'il  present  the  revised  drawings  of  a 
number  of  standards,  new  drawings  of  six  standards,  including 
location  and  support  for  a  highway  crossing  sign,  and  specifica- 
tion for  hand  lantern   globes. 

Committee  No.  7  will  recommend  the  two-ohm  track  relay,  and 
present  other  hiformation  concerning  direct  current  relays. 
Committee  No.  10  will  present  specifications  for  switchboards 
for  use  in  connection  with  storage  batteries.  The  special  com- 
mittee on  lightning  protection  will  present  a  specification  for 
made  grounds  for  lightning  arresters.  The  special  committee  on 
harmonizing  of  specifications  will  present  a  report  continuing  the 
work  which  was  laid  before  the  convention  at  the  last  annual 
meeting. 

The  special  committee  on  electrical  testing,  W.  N.  Manuel, 
chairman,  will  present  a  report  on  testing  ground  resistances, 
and    other   matter. 

The  Journal  of  the  Association  for  March,  which  contains  the 
notice  of  the  meeting,  has  also  several  pages  of  information  con- 
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cerning  what  has  been  done  by  regional  meetings  at  New  York, 
Washington,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City  and  Ogden. 

All  of  the  votes  which,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  were 
taken  subject  to  approval  by  letter  ballot,  have  been  approved  by 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


The  June  Mechanical  Conventions 

At  the  first  assignment  of  space  for  the  Railway  Supply  Manu- 
facturers' Association  exhibit  at  Atlantic  City,  June  13  to  20, 
70.000  sq.  ft.  of  space  was  assigned  to  200  companies.  This 
amount  is  already  almost  as  great  as  the  total  space  used  last 
year.  Several  new  exhibitors  have  taken  space,  a  large  number 
of  regular  exhibitors  have  enlarged  their  booths  and  the  machine 
tool  builders  will  have  a  large  representation.  There  is,  there- 
fore, every  indication  that  the  exhibit  this  year  will  be  a  record- 
breaker.  Several  important  improvements  have  been  made  on 
the  pier.  Machinery  Hall  Extension  has  had  a  ceiling  put  in  it, 
and  the  north  side  of  the  Annex  in  front  of  the  cottage  has  been 
fitted  with  glass  panels.  The  list  of  those  who  received  space 
on  the  first  assignment  is  as  follows : 

American  Abrasive  Metals  Company,  New  York. 

American  Arch   Company,  New  York. 

American  Balance  Valve  Company,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York. 

American  Flexible  Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago. 

American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Anchor  Packing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ashton  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Associated  Manufacturers  of  Malleable  Iron,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Barco  Brass  &  Joint  Company,  Chicago. 
Barrett  Company,  New  York. 
Bettendorf  Company,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 
Bird-Archer  Company,  New  York. 
Bowser,  S.  F.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Buckeye   Steel   Castings  Company,   Columbus,   Ohio. 
Bufifalo  Brake  Beam  Company,  New  York. 
Byers,  A.  M.,  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cambria  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Camel  Company,  Chicago. 

Carborundum  Company,  Niagara   Falls,  N.  Y. 

Carnegie   Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chambers  Valve  Company,  New  York. 

Chandler,  W.  R.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Chase,  L.  C,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago  Car  Heating  Company,  Chicago. 

Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Company,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Steel  Car  Company,  Chicago. 

Clipper  Belt  Lacer  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Consolidated  Railway   Electric  Lighting  &  Eqniiiment  Company,  New  York. 

Crane  Company,  Chicago. 

Crosby  Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Crucible  Sttel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Davis  Machine  Tool  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dearborn  Chemical  Company,  Chicago. 
Detroit   Lubricator   Company,    Detroit,    Mich. 
Dixon,  Joseph,   Crucible   Company,  Jersey  City.   N.   J. 
Draper  Manufacturine  Company,   Port  Huron,   Mich. 
Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsbingli,  Pa. 
DuPont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Economy  Devices  Corporation,  New  York. 
Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Edwards,  O.  M.,  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Electric   Railway  Journal,  New  York. 
Electric   Storage   Battery  Company,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Elwell-Parker  Electric  Company,  New  York. 
Enterprise  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. 
Ewald  Iron  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  St  Co.,  Chicago. 

Flannery  Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Flint  &  Chester,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Flower  Waste  &  Packing  Company,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Ford,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Fort  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Foster,  Walter  II.,  Company,  New  Yorl:. 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Comp;iny,  New  York. 

Frost  Railway  Supply  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Galena-Signal  Oil  Company.  New  York. 
Garlock  Packing  Company,  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 


General   Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Gold  Car   Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New   York. 

Goldschmidt  Thermit  Company,   New   York. 

Gouid  Coupler  Company,  New  York. 

Greene,  Tweed  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield,   Mass. 

Griffin  Wheel  Company,  Chicago. 

Hale  &  Kilburn  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hammctt,  H.  G.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Harrington,  Edwin,  Son  Ik  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hewitt  Rubber  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hewitt  Steel  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Ileywood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  Company,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago. 

Imperial  Car  Cleaner  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago. 

Ingersoll-Rand   Company,   New   York. 

International  Correspondence  Schools,   Scranton,   Pa. 

Jacobs-Shupert  U.  S.  Firebox  Company,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Jenkins   Bros.,   New  York. 

Johns,  H.  W.,  Manville  Company,  New  York. 

Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Justice,  Philip  S.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  New  York. 
Keyoke  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. 

Lehon  Company,  Chicago. 
Lincoln  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company,  New  York. 
Locomotive  Pulverized  Fuel  Company,  New  York. 
Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  New  York. 
Long,  Chas.   R.  Jr.,  Company,   Inc.,   Louisville,  Ky. 
Lukens  Steel  Company,  Coatesvi'le,  Pa. 
Lunkenheimer  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MacLeod  Company,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

MacRae's  Blue  Book  Company,  Chicago. 

Magnus  Company,  Inc..  New  York. 

Mahr  Manufacturing  Company,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,   Inc.,  New  York. 

Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Meisenhelter,  L.   R.,  Machinery   Company,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Metric   Packing  Company,  Inc.,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Midvale  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miner,  W.  H.,  Chicago. 

Morton  Manufacturing  Company,   Muskegon  Hts.,   Mich. 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

McConway  &  Torley  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McCord  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

McQuay-Norris   Manufacturing  Company,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Nathan   Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. 
National  Car  Wheel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
National  Lock  Washer  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
National  Malleable  Castings  Company,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
National  Railway  -Appliance  Company.  New  York. 
National  Railway  Devices  Company,  Chicago. 
National  Tube  Company,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  New  York. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York. 
Norton,  A.  O.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Nuttall,  R.  D.,  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Okadee  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Okonite  Company,  New  York. 

Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

O'Malley-Beare  Valve  Company,  Chicago. 

Paige  &  Jones  Chemical  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Pantasote  Company,  New  York. 

Parkesburg  Iron  Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Paxton-Mitchell   Company,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pierce  Company,  Wm.   B.,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Pilliod  Company,  Swanton,  Ohio. 

Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Power  Reverse  Gear  Company,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials,  New  York. 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  New  York. 

Pyle-National  Company,  Chicago. 

Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Railway  Age  Gaaette,  New  York. 

Railway  Mrterials  Company,  Chicago. 

Railway  Review,   Chicago. 

Railway  Storage  Battery  Car  Company,  New  York. 

Railway  Utility  Company,  Chicago. 

Ralston  Steel  Car  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Reading  Car  Wheel  Company.  Buff.ilo,  N.  Y. 

Refrigerator,  Heater  &  Ventilator  Car  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Rivet  Cutting  Gun   Comp-^ny.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Uobinson  Company,   Hoston,  Ma!>s. 
Robinson  Connrctor  Company,  MriinfoKl,  Conn. 
Roller  Lock  Nut  Company,  Inc.,  Nt-w   Notk. 
Rome  Merchant  Iron  Mill.  New  Yoik. 
Ryerson,  Jos.  T.,  &  Son,  ChicnRo. 

Safety  Car  Heating  &  I.islitinK  Company,  New  York. 

Safety  First  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. 

Sellers,  Wm.,  &  Co.,  Inc.,   Philadelphia,   I'a. 

Sherwin-Williams  Company,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Simoiuls   Manufacturing  Company,    Fitchburg,   Mass. 

Southern  I-ocomotive  Valve  Cicar  Cumpaiiy,  Knoxvillo,  Tenn. 

Standard  Asphalt  \-  Rubber  Company,  Chicago. 

Standard  Car  Truck  Company,  Chicago. 

Standard  Coupler  Company,  New  York. 

Standard  Heat  &  Ventilation  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Standard  Stoker  Company,   Inc.,  New  York. 

Strong,  Kcnnartl  &  Nutt  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Symington,  T.  II.,  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Transportation  Utilities  Company,  New  Yoik. 

Union  Draft  Gear  Company,  Chicago. 

United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
V.  S.  Light  S:  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
V.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Company,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Universal  Draft  Gear  Attachment  Company,  Chicago. 

Valentine  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Vissering,  Harry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Warner  &■  Swasey  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Waugh  Draft  Gear  Company,  Chicago. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Company,  Ft.  ^^'ayne,  Ind. 

West  Disinfecting  Company,  New  York. 

Western  Railway  Equipment  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,   E.   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wheel  Truing  Brake  Shoe  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Wilmarth  &  Morman  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wilson  Remover  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

W'ood,  Alan,  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woods,  Edwin  S.,  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Worth  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. 

A.  R.  E.  A.  Convention  Program 

The  following  is  the  program  for  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  Florentine  room  of  the  Congress  hotel,  Chicago,  on 
]\Iarch  20  to  23,  inclusive.  The  morning  sessions  will  extend 
from  9 :30  to  12 :30,  and  the  afternoon  sessions  from  2  to  5 : 

Tuesday,   March   20 
President's  address. 
Reports  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Signals  and  Interlocking  Committee  report. 
Electricity  Committee  report. 
Signs,   Fences  and   Crossings   Committee   report. 
Water  Service  Committee  report. 
Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles  Committee  report. 
Stresses  in  Railroad  Track  Committee  report. 
Conservation  of  Natural   Resources  Committee  report. 

Wednesday,  March  21. 
Track  Committee  report 
Ballast  Committee  report. 
Tie   Committee   report. 
Roadway  Committee  report. 

LTniform  General   Contract  Forms  Committee   report. 
Economics  of  Railway  Location  Committee  report. 
Yards  and  Terminals   Committee  report. 
Records   and   Accounts   Committee    report. 
Buildings    Committee    report. 
Annual   dinner  at   6:30  p.   m. 

Thursday,   March   22. 
Grading  of  Lumber  Committee  report. 
Iron   and    Steel   Structures   Committee   report. 
Masonry   Committee  report. 
Rules  and  Organization   Committee  report. 
Wood   Preservation   Committee   report. 
Rail   Committee   report. 
New  business. 

Election  and  installation   of  officers. 
Adjournment. 

Friday,  March  23. 
Inspection   trip   to   Gary,   Ind.,   and   Buffington. 


The  folhnving  olllccrs  were  recently  elected  for  1917:  President, 
J.  Y.  Hayliss;  vice-president,  J.  A.  Fairlcigh;  secretary,  A.  F. 
Mellcn. 


Chattanooga  Engineers'  Club 

This  club,  started  last  July  by  engineers  engaged  on  the  in- 
ventory for  Industrial  Preparedness,  now  has  over  100  members. 
Business  meetings  are  held  each  month,  and  noonday-lunch  meet- 
ings are  held  every  two  weeks  at  which  short  and  interesting 
talks  are  given  relating  to  various  branches  of  the  profession. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  lollowinn  list  eives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
mcetinRs  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  vrill  meet  during 
the  nc\t  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished ('Illy  ill   the  first  issue   of  the   Railway  Age   Gazette  for  each  month. 

Ai«  Brake  Association.— F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Next  annual  convention.  May  1-4,  1917,  Hotel  Chisca. 
Memphis,    Tenn. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  90O  S.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  20-22,   1917,  Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  S7th 
Si  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York.     Next  convention.  May  22-25,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — E,.  R.  Wood- 
son, Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual 
meeting,   May  30,   1917,   Hotel  Jefferson,   Richmond,   Va. 

Canadian  Railway  Clur. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regmlar  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Clur. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual   dinner,  2d  Thursday  in   March,  Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,    May,    September   and   November,   Hotel   Sinton,    Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  May  14-17,  Hotel 
Sherman,    Chicago. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Annual  convention.  May  22-25,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Rich- 
mond,   Va. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,   March   19-22,   1917,  Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and   September,   Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 
Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New   York   Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial- 
Annex   Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.      Annual    meeting.    May   9-11,    Louisville,    Ky. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R..,  Box 
C,   Collinwood,   Ohio.      Annual   convention.   May   21-23,    Chicago. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  m.eetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.   Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Reg^ular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,   September,   November,   10  a.  m..   Piedmont  Hotel.   Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Ciub. — Harry  S.  Fox,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Regular 
meetings,    1st    Saturday  in   month,   Boody  House,   Toledo. 

Traffic  Club  op  Chicago.— W.  H.   Wharton,   La   Salle   Hotel,   Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel,   New   York. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't.  Erie  R.  R..  1924 
Oliver    Bldg.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.      Meetings    bi-monthly.    Pittsburgh. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W  Moore.  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and   August,    Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  June,    Tulv   and   Augu'st,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,-  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetines,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicaco. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — E.  N.  Lavfield,  1735  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago.  Regular  meetines,  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  January, 
July  and  August,  Chicago.  Extra  meetings,  except  in  July  and 
August,  generally  on  other  Monday  evenings.  Annual  meeting,  1st 
Wednesday  after   1st  Thursday   in  January,   Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 
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The  Birmingham  Traffic  Bureau  is  a  new  institution  recently 
established  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  connection  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  traffic  manager  is  O.  L.  Bunn,  and  his  office 
is  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building. 

The  members  of  the  Railway  Traffic  Club  of  Springfield,  111., 
held  their  first  annual  banquet  on  February  15.  The  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  R.  B.  Kincaid,  chief  of  tariff  bureau, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western,  at  Indianapolis,  who  talked 
on  the   subject  of   rate-making. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Iowa  Railroad  Commission  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  to  consider  the  application  of  the  Travelers'  Protec- 
tive Association  for  a  revision  of  baggage  charges,  the  case  of 
the  complainants  was  heard,  and  the  hearing  was  continued  until 
April  5,  when  the  railroad's  arguments  will  be  presented. 

The  governor  of  New  York,  acting  under  a  law  whiph  has 
just  been  passed,  looking  to  the  time  when  the  enlarged  canal 
will  be  ready  for  the  transportation  of  freight  between  Buffalo 
and  Albany,  is  to  appoint  a  canal  traffic  agent,  who  will  collect 
and  disseminate  information  relative  to  canal  transportation. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  helping  to  build  up  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  Panhandle  and  South  Plains  country  of 
Texas.  Its  agricultural  manager,  L.  L.  Johnson,  has  obtained 
orders  from  farmers  and  various  dairy  organizations  for  400 
head  of  Holstein  cows.  He  is  going  to  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  these  animals. 

In  addition  to  the  three  new  ships  now  under  construction  for 
coastwise  service  for  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Line,  the 
company  will  build  six  additional  vessels,  four  of  which  will  be 
for  freight  service  between  Galveston  and  New  York  and  du- 
plicates of  the  four  large  freight  ships  now  in  operation,  and 
two  of  which  will  be  passenger  ships  to  ply  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans.     All  of  the  new  vessels  will  burn  oil. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  and 
dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce :  Hugh  M.  Freer,  traff.c  manager  of  the  Fleischman  Com- 
pany, chairman ;  Thomas  J.  McLaughlin,  of  the  Charles  Boldt 
Company,  vice-chairman ;  E.  H.  Smith,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Newport  Rolling  Mill  Company,  secretary.  J.  Van  Dyke  Nor- 
man, attorney,  of  Louisville,  addressed  the  club  on  "The  Evils 
Growing  Out  of  Separate  Ownership  of  the  Railroads." 

Eleven  representatives  of  the  Southwestern  Millers'  Associa- 
tion conferred  with  A.  M.  Schoyer,  resident  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  at  Chicago,  on  March  2,  to  ar- 
range to  make  up  train  load  shipments  of  flour  in  50  car  trains 
and  give  them  expedited  movement  from  Kansas  City  and  other 
Missouri  river  points.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting  it  was  decided 
to  make  application  to  the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  for  such  preferential  treatment  of 
flour  from  southwestern  points. 

In  the  eight  months  ended  February  28,  1917,  446  ships,  with 
a  gross  tonnage  of  391,754,  were  built  in  the  United  States 
and  registered  under  our  flag.  During  the  same  period  in  the 
previous  year  312  vessels  of  173,537  gross  tons  were  built  and 
registered  under  the  American  flag.  In  addition  to  the  vessels 
built  for  Americans  in  the  year  ended  with  last  month,  13  steel 
vessels  and  one  wooden  vessel  with  a  total  of  39,437  gross  tons, 
were  built  for  foreigners.  Since  July  1,  1916,  152  American 
vessels  of  180,612  gross  tons  were  sold  to  foreigners,  of  which 
76,541  were  sold  to  Norwegians,  26,219  to  British,  21,9192  to 
French,  14,801  to  Japanese,  and  14,527  to  Uruguayans. 

Representatives  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Traffic  League  met  in  Washington  on  March  8  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  making  the  present  demurrage  rules 
applicable  permanently  to  interstate  traffic.  The  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Wyoming  issued  an  order  on  February  27,  ef- 
tective  on  one  day's  notice,  providing  for  intrastate  demurrage 
rules  identical  with  the  interstate  rules  now  in  effect.  On  the 
basis  of  evidence  introduced  by  the  carriers  showing  that  the 
temporary  demurrage   rules  had  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing 


the  car  shortage,  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Arkansas  changed 
the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  rules  from  February  28  to  April 
30.  The  rules  in  effect  in  Arkansas  are  identical  with  those  ap- 
plicable to  interstate  traffic. 

Proposed  Increases  in  C.  F.  A.  Freight  Rates 

The  hearing  on  the  proposed  Central  Freight  Association  class 
rate  scale  was  resumed  at  Chicago  on  March  1,  before  W.  J. 
Disque,  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
H.  S.  Bradley,  traffic  manager  of  the  Ann  Arbor,  was  the  first 
witness.  He  stated  that  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  differed 
form  all  of  the  rest  of  C.  F.  A.  territory  in  the  character  and 
volume  of  its  traffic,  in  its  position  with  reference  to  east  and 
west  through  business  and  its  relation  to  lake  competition.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  adjoining  states  to  the  south  bene- 
fitted by  a  very  large  east  and  west-bound  business,  whereas  the 
traffic  in  Michigan  was  largely  local  because  of  its  isolated  posi- 
tion between  the  lakes.  Likewise  Michigan  has  few  mineral 
deposits,  whereas  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  have  large  deposits 
of  coal,  petroleum  and  clay,  which  have  created  a  large  traffic. 
The  northern  two-thirds  of  lower  Michigan  is  sandy  and  poorly 
developed  agriculturally  so  that  the  transportation  of  agricul- 
tural products  does  not  assume  the  proportions  that  it  does  in  the 
more  fertile  states  of  the  south.  Competing  bulk  freight  and 
package  freight  carriers  on  the  lake  have  taken  a  large  part  of 
the  business  from  the  railroads  that  normally  would  go  to  them. 
These  peculiarities  of  lower  Michigan  were  amplified  by  Mr. 
Bradley  to  show  the  reason  for  a  creation  of  different  zones 
in  Michigan  with  higher  rates  under  the  new  scale  than  in  the 
remainder  of  C.  F.  A.  territory. 

Frank  H.  Alfred,  general  manager  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  in- 
troduced evidence  to  show  that  the  Michigan  roads  did  not  earn 
as  much  as  roads  in  other  parts  of  C.  F.  A.  territory  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  state  in  which  they  operated. 

D.  J.  Mullen,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  introduced  statistics  to 
show  the  average  haul  of  freight  in  C.  F.  A.  territory,  and  the 
average  revenues  which  would  accrue  under  the  proposed  class 
rates.  He  also  discussed  the  relation  between  terminal  costs  at 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  other  large  cities  in 
C.  F.  A.  territory,  and  the  proposed  class  rates  from  those  points 
to  other  points  in   C.  F.  A.   territory. 


Congestion  Clearing  Up  in  West 

The  congestion  at  western  terminals  because  of  the  eastern 
freight  blockade  and  the  slowing  up  of  train  operation  in  cold 
weather,  which  was  particularly  acute  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  now 
steadily  disappearing.  The  large  western  roads  entering  Chi- 
cago report  that  they  have  markedly  reduced  the  number  of  east 
bound  cars  on  their  rails  held  up  on  account  of  eastern  line 
embargoes.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  reduced  the 
number  of  these  cars  from  about  2,000  to  approximately  500,  or 
75  per  cent.  The  Illinois  Central  has  effected  a  reduction  from 
3,500  to  1,500  or  57  per  cent,  and  an  officer  of  this  road  reported 
that  conditions  are  close  to  normal,  that  delays  are  infrequent 
and  deliveries  prompt,  and  that  he  was  soliciting  new  business. 
The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  the  time  of  writing,  has 
reduced  the  number  of  embargoed  cars  on  its  rails  to  about  SO 
per  cent  of  the  number  during  the  worst  congestion.  The  At- 
chison, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  had  effected  a  reduction  of  about 
33  1-3  per  cent,  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  about  the  same 
amount.  The  switching  lines  in  Chicago  are  no  longer  blocked 
and  deliveries  from  one  road  to  points  on  another  within  the 
Chicago  switching  district  are  handled  almost  as  expeditiously 
as  under  normal  conditions.  Although  some  of  the  eastern  lines 
running  out  of  Chicago  are  still  unable  to  take  much  freight,  the 
Pennsylvania  is  beginning  to  take  considerable,  as  are  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  taking  freight  for  de- 
livery on  its  own  lines  and  the  Wabash  is  also  opening  up. 

The  danger  of  a  coal  shortage  in  Chicago  and  other  western 
cities  has  passed  with  the  movement  of  large  quantities  of  coal 
.from  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  to  the  points  where  fuel  was 
needed.  Despite  the  fact  that  plenty  of  coal  is  to  be  had,  prices 
continue  high.  A  year  ago  Springfield  (111.)  district  mine  run 
coal  sold  at  about  $1.25  a  ton.  This  winter,  with  the  exception 
of  periods  of  alleged  shortage  when  the  price  went  as  high  as  $4, 
it  has  been  and  still  is  selling  at  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  ton  in  the 
open  market. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Tlie  commis.sioii  has  cancelled  the  hearing  in  the  reopened 
Shrevcport  rate  case  whicli  was  set  for  March  12  and  reassigned 
it  lor  hearing  on  March  2b,  at  Dallas,  hefore  Examiner  Tluirtell. 

Tlie  connnissioii  has  suspended  until  June  29  larifTs  Ided  by 
various  carriers  m  Otlicial  Classification  territory  jjroviding  for 
increased  rates  on  condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  in  liuik,  in 
barrels. 

The  conuuission  has  suspended  until  September  I  increased 
rates  on  cattle,  lignite  and  tan  bark  between  all  points  in  the 
state  of  Texas  and  l)etvveen  Texas  points  and  Shreveport,  La., 
and  points  taking  Shreveport  rates. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  29  increased 
minimum  rates  on  carload  shipments  of  flour  provided  for  in 
tariffs  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  the  Missouri   Pacilic  and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  15  proposed  in- 
creased commodity  rates  on  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid,  car- 
loads, in  tank  cars  between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Chicago  and 
between  other  points  The  proposed  increase  from  St.  Louis  to 
Chicago  is  from  7.4  cents  to  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  commission  has  resuspended  from  March  1  until  Septem- 
ber 1  tariffs  providing  for  increased  rates  on  soap,  less  than  car- 
loads, from  Kansas  City,  Mp.,  and  related  points  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Cairo,  111.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  other  river  crossings 
applicable  on  traffic  destined  to  southeastern  territory. 


Southern  Pacific  to  Keep  Its  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines 

Jn  re  Southern  Pacific's  ownership  of  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  commission  holds  that  the  Southern  Pacific  may  continue 
its  interest  in  its  Atlantic  steamship  lines  operated  between  Gal- 
veston and  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  and  New 
Orleans  and  Havana.  The  railway,  it  is  found,  does  or  may 
compete  with  its  lines  operating  between  Galveston  and  New 
York,  and  betw-een  New  Orleans  and  New  York  for  through 
transcontinental  traffic,  but  the  railway  operation  of  these  boats 
is  found  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  advantage 
to  the  convenience   and   commerce   of  the   people. 

The  fleet  of  steamships  employed  in  these  several  water  line 
services,  which  is  popularly  referred  to  as  the  Morgan  line,  is 
directly  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  includes  23  ocean- 
going steamers,  5  of  which  maintain  direct  biweekly  service 
in  each  direction  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  for 
freight  and  passengers;  15  maintain  a  direct  triweekly  service 
in  each  direction  between  Galveston  and  New  York  for  freight 
only;  2  maintain  a  weekly  service  in  each  direction  between 
New  Orleans  and  Havana,  Cuba,  for  freight  and  passengers; 
and  one,  a  tank  steamer,  is  engaged  in  carrying  fuel  oil  for 
company  use  from  Tampico,  Mexico,  to  Galveston  and  Algiers. 
Some  of  these  steamers  make  occasional  trips  between  Gulf 
ports  and  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  other  north  At- 
lantic ports,  carrying  full  cargoes.  These  special  trips,  however, 
have  not  interfered  w^ith  the  regularity  of  sailings  throughout 
the  year  to  and  from  New  York.  While  the  tank  steamer  Topila 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  carrying  oil  for  company  use,  it  has  carried 
cargoes  for  oil  shippers. 

The  rail  lines  operating  from  the  Pacific  Coast  through  the 
El  Paso  gateway  connect  with  the  Atlantic  steamship  lines  at 
Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  forming  two  through  transcon- 
tinental routes,  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water,  each  known 
as  the  "Sunset-Gulf  route."  This  route  provides  expeditious 
through  service  for  both  freight  and  passengers  from  New  York 
and  Atlantic  seaboard  territory  to  the  southwest  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Practically  all  of  the  transcontinental  freight  carried  over 
the  Sunset-Gulf  route  moves  through  the  port  of  Galveston.  All 
passenger    traffic    over    the    Sunset-Gulf    route    moves    through 


New  Orleans,  and  aboiil  OU  i)cr  cciil  ul  llie  passenger  trailic 
carried  by  this  steamship  line  is  through  traflic. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Southern  Pacific's  rail  system  and 
it.s  rail  connections  form  all-rail  transcontinental  routes  via  the 
El  I'aso  gateway  and  via  the  Ogden  gateway,  and  that  these  all- 
rail  routes  engage  in  tlie  "most  active  and  vigorous  competition" 
with   the    Sunset-Gulf    route. 

There  was  much  testimony  of  record  tending  to  show  that 
the  fact  that  the  Morgan  line  is  the  only  regular  steamship  line 
operating  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  is  attributable 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  joint  ownership  of  the  connecting  rail 
and  water  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system. 

From  the  record,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  the  service  fur- 
'nishcd  by  these  lines  between  New  York  and  Galveston,  and 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  is  in  many  respects  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  shipping  public.  The  regularity  of  the  sailings, 
the  frequency  of  the  service,  the  expedition  with  which  through 
shipments  are  handled,  and  the  promptness  in  adjusting  claims 
for  damage  and  overcharge  were  testified  to  by  numerous  ship- 
pers. The  efficiency  and  excellence  of  the  present  service  over 
both  of  these  routes  appears  not  to  be  questioned.  Rarely  does 
a  record  before  us  present  an  array  of  witnesses  whose  testimony 
so  uniformly  indorses  the  character  of  the  service  as  does  this 
record. 

The  petitioner  urges  that  the  high  character  of  the  service 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  these  steamship  lines  are 
owned  by  it.  The  commission,  however,  says  that  even  if  the 
Southern  Pacific  had  no  financial  interest  whatever  in  the 
Morgan  line  it  would  still  have  a  strong  incentive  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  Morgan  line  for  transcontinental  traffic.  It 
appears  that  the  Southern  Pacific  rail  system,  in  conjunction 
with  such  a  water  line,  can  make  better  transcontinental  rates 
and  give  quicker  through  service  than  any  all-rail  transcontinental 
route.  The  maximum  traffic  possibilities  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
rail  system  depend  on  the  development  of  through  traffic  over 
the   Sunset-Gulf   route. 

The  petitioner  also  contends  that  its  ownership  of  these  steam- 
ship lines  has  had  the  efifect  of  securing  lower  rates  for  the 
shipping  public.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  present  record 
that  the  railroad  ownership  of  this  boat  line  has  had  any 
tendency  in  itself  to  reduce  rates. 

New  Orleans  is  the  one  community  which  qualified  its  sup- 
port of  the  application  regarding  these  steamship  lines.  The 
New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau  intervened  and  submitted 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  petitioner  so  operates  these 
steamship  lines  as  to  discriminate  against  New  Orleans  and  in 
favor  of  Galveston.  None  of  these  shippers  advocated  a  divorce- 
ment of  the  steamship  lines  from  the  Southern  Pacific  system. 
It  seems  manifest  that  in  a  proceeding  of  this  character  it  is 
not  appropriate  for  the  commission  to  undertake  to  pass  upon 
the  relative  or  absolute  reasonableness  of  particular  rates.  To 
the  extent  that  the  rate  policy  of  a  steamship  line  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  line  is  owned  by  a  railroad  com- 
pany, such  rate  policy  may  properly  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  continuance  of  the  railroad  ownership  or  operation 
is  in  the  public  interest.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
rate  relationship  above  referred  to  is  the  result  of  the  petitioner's 
control  of  these  lines.  The  rate  structure,  so  far  as  the  record 
discloses,  has  resulted  from  considerations  which  an  independent 
steamship  management  might  well  take  into  account  in  the  fixing 
of  port  to  port  rates. 

The  present  record  discloses  a  widespread  practice  of  apply- 
ing on  interstate  traffic  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mission rates  which  are  not  lawfully  on  file.  There  are  no 
through  rates  from  interior  Atlantic  seaboard  points  via  the 
Morgan  line  to  Galveston.  The  Morgan  line,  in  connection  with 
its  port  to  port  rates  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  absorbs  the 
rail  rates  from  certain  interior  points  to  New  York,  but  these 
port  to  port  rates  are  not  filed  with  the  commission.  The  record 
shows  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  rail  carriers  to  receive  ship- 
ments at  interior  points  in  Atlantic  seaboard  territory  billed  by 
the  shipper,  care  of  the  Morgan  line,  to  a  consignee  at  Gal- 
veston. Such  shipments  are  carried  by  the  rail  carrier  to  New 
York,  there  delivered  by  the  rail  carrier  to  the  Morgan  line, 
and  then  carried  by  the  Morgan  line  direct  to  Galveston.  Ship- 
ments of  this  character  clearly  appear  to  be  through  shipments 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  and 
the  failure  of  the  Morgan  line  to  file  its  rates  applicable  upon 
such  shipments  appears  indefensible. 
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There  are  joint  through  ocean-and-rail  rates  from  New  York 
via  the  Morgan  line  to  interior  points  in  Texas.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  combination  of  the  unfiled  port  to  port  rates 
from  New  York  to  Galveston  and  the  Texas  state  rates  from 
Galveston  to  interior  points  in  Texas  makes  lower  through  rates 
than  these  lawfully  established  through  rates.  A  practice  has 
grown  up  of  applying  to  shipments  which  it  would  seem  from 
the  record  are  in  fact  through  shipments  from  New  York  to 
interior  destinations  in  Texas  the  combination  rates  based  on 
Galveston,  and  thus  defeating  the  lawful  through  rates.  It  was 
admitted  by  officers  of  the  petitioner  that  a  large  part  of  the 
traffic  from  New  York  to  interior  Texas  points  moved  to  Gal- 
veston on  the  port  to  port  rate,  and  from  Galveston  on  the 
intrastate  rate,  and  that  the  through  interstate  rates  were  rarely 
applied  to  Texas  points  to  which  the  combination  rates  were 
lower. 

The  correction  of  the  objectionable  practices  above  referred 
to  would,  however,  leave  no  basis  to  justify  the  withholding  of 
the  finding,  that  the  service  of  these  steamship  lines  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  of  advantage  to  the  convenience  and 
commerce  of  the  people.  The  case  will  be  held  open  for  a 
period  of  60  days,  during  which  time  the  petitioner  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  readjust  the  practices  in  question  so  as  to 
bring  the  service  into  full  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce.     (43  I.  C.  C.,  168.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS 

A  bill  was  passed  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Utah  legislature 
last  week  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  public  utilities  com- 
mission. The  bill  is  the  same  as  that  previously  passed  by  the 
senate,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  amendments,  and  as  amended 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  upper  house. 

A  bill  was  passed  in  the  Illinois  state  legislature  recently  con- 
solidating various  state  commissions  into  a  smaller  number  of 
bodies.  Under  the  new  organization  the  State  Public  Utilities 
Commission  becomes  a  part  of  a  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, but  will  retain  practically  the  same  powers  and  organiza- 
tion.   The  act  becomes  effective  on  July  1. 


COURT  NEWS 

Goods  Stolen  by  Railroad's  Employees 

A  carrier  published  two  rates  for  the  transportation  of  tin,  the 
lesser  one  being  based  on  a  released  valuation.  A  shipper,  know- 
ing of  the  two  rates,  paid  the  lesser  and  accepted  a  bill  of  lading 
with  the  usual  condition,  whether  or  not  the  loss  occurred  from 
negligence.  The  servants  of  the  carrier  stole  some  of  the  tin 
while  in  transit.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit, 
holds  that  as  the  servants  were  not  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
carrier,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  confiscate  the  tin,  the  carrier  was 
liable  only  for  the  released  valuation. — Moore  v.  Duncan,  237 
Fed.,  780. 


Notice  of   Damages  to  Live  Stock 

The  Utah  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  stipulation  in  a  contract 
of  shipment  of  live  stock  for  written  notice  of  damages  for  in- 
jury in  transit,  from  delay  or  from  decline  in  the  market  due  to 
delay,  to  its  station  agent  before  removal  of  the  stock,  was  un- 
reasonable and  unenforceable  because  it  did  not  give  the  shipper 
a  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  state  the  causes  and  prob- 
able amount  of  the  loss  or  damages. — Baird  v.  D.  &  R.  G.  (Utah), 
162  Pac,  79. 


Injuries  to  Persons  Working  About  Cars 

In  an  action  for  personal  injuries  to  a  boy,  11  years  of  age, 
caused  by  his  falling  under  the  wheels  of  a  stock  car  while  it 
was  being  moved  by  hand,  in  connection  with  loading  some 
stock  belonging  to  the  boy's  father,  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Court 
of  Appeals  holds  that  the  railroad  was  not  negligent  because  its 
agent  permitted  the  boy  to  assist  in  moving  cars  along  a  track 
where  the  ties  extended  above  the  ground  so  that  he  tripped, 
where  such  construction  was  usual.  Nor  was  it  negligent  be- 
cause the  agent  permitted  the  boy  to  pass  out  of  his  sight  to  the 
forward  part  of  the  car. — Dunscomb  v.  Lusk  (Mo.),  190  S.  W., 
397. 


Notice  of  Claim  for  Damage  to  Live  Stock 

The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  holds  that  compliance  with  the 
jjrovisions  of  a  coiUract  for  the  carriage  of  live  stock,  requiring 
that  notice  of  any  claim  for  damages  for  loss  of  or  injury  to, 
or  detention  of,  said  live  stock,  or  delay  in  transportation  thereof, 
shall  be  given  to  the  carrier  within  one  day  after  delivery  of  said 
live  stock  at  its  destination,  and  before  such  stock  is  removed 
from  the  place  of  destination  and  mingled  with  other  stock,  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  such  dam- 
ages.—Rock  Island  V.  Brightwell  (Okla.),  162  Pac,  484. 


Excessive  Damages 

An  award  of  $250  to  each  of  two  young  women  against  a  rail- 
road for  requiring  them  to  ride  in  a  coach  with  negroes  was, 
by  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court,  held  excessive  and  reduced  to 
$50  each,  where  the  evidence  showed  that  they  rode  only  three 
or  four  miles,  that  their  escorts  were  in  the  other  compartment 
of  the  car,  that  the  conductor's  wife  was  in  a  seat  across  the 
aisle  from  them,  and  that  they  were  invited  into  the  negro  com- 
partment because  the  other  compartment  of  the  car  (there  was 
only  one  on  the  train)  was  crowded  with  men,  many  of  whom 
were  smoking. — Rock  Island  v.  Allison  (Ark.),  191  S.  W.,  15. 


Improbable  Testimony 

The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  suit  of  a  widow 
for  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband  because  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  evidence  to  prove  the  alleged  negligence  of 
the  defendant  railroad  company.  Some  months  later  a  similar 
suit  was  brought  in  behalf  of  the  minor  children  for  the  death 
of  their  father.  In  this  action  additional  evidence  was  adduced, 
consisting  of  the  testimony  of  a  newly  discovered  woman  wit- 
ness that  she  actually  saw  the  train  strike  the  deceased  while 
he  was  lying  in  full  view  on  the  end  of  a  cross-tie,  but  never 
disclosed  the  fact  to  the  widow,  her  friend  and  neighbor,  or  to 
any  other  person  except  her  father.  A  verdict  for  $1,5C)0  was 
rendered  in  the  plaintiff's  favor.  The  Supreme  Court  set  aside 
the  judgment  and  dismissed  the  case,  the  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence being  in  itself  improbable  and  suspicious,  and  when  con- 
tradicted in  several  material  particulars,  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration.—Mercier  V.  Yazoo  &  M.  V.  (La.),  73  So.,  710. 

Employee's  Acceptance  of  Benefits  as  a  Defense 

In  a  railroad  employee's  action  for  personal  injuries,  the 
statement  of  claim  alleged  a  common-law  right  of  action,  atid 
did  not  plead  the  federal  employes'  liability  act,  nor  state  facts 
showing  that  the  railroad  company  and  the  employee  were  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  The 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  holds  that  after  the  expiralion 
of  the  two-year  period  of  limitation  prescribed  by  the  act,  the 
employee  could  not  amend  his  statement  of  claim  so  as  to  bring 
his  action  within  the  scope  of  the  act;  for  that  would  allow  the 
introduction  of  a  new  cause  of  action.  In  such  case,  where  the 
employee  had  accepted  benefits  as  a  member  of  the  defendant 
railroad  company's  relief  association,  and  was  thereby  precluded 
from  recovering  at  common  law,  he  cannot,  after  expiration  of 
the  two-year  period  of  limitation,  amend  his  statement  of  claim 
so  as  to  bring  his  action  within  the  federal  employers'  liability 
act,  which  provides  that  the  acceptance  of  such  benefits  shall 
not  be  a  defense.— Hogarth  v.  P.  &  R.  (Pa.),  99  Atl.,  741. 


Injuries  "Arising  Out  of  and  in  Course  of  Employment" 

A  claimant  under  the  Michigan  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
was  employed  in  railroad  track  construction,  and  did  not  receive 
pay  for  time  and  transportation  going  to  and  from  work,  bat 
was  paid  by  the  day  and  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  owed  his 
employer,  the  railroad  company,  no  further  duty  until  next  morn- 
ing. He  lived  in  a  bunkhouse  furnished  by  the  railroad  at  his 
pleasure,  and  could  live  where  he  chose.  He  remained  near 
the  bunkhouse  after  finishing  work  until  dark,  and  then  took 
his  customary  and  shorter  route  to  town  along  the  company's 
tracks,  instead  of  a  parallel  highway,  which  was  safe.  He  was 
struck  by  one  of  the  railroad's  trains.  The  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  holds  that,  although  the  protection  of  the  law  extends  to 
reasonable  time  and  space  for  the  employee  by  the  day  to  leave 
his  place  of  work,  the  claimant's  injury  did  not  "arise  out  of 
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and  ill  the  course  of  his  cmi)Ioyment"  to  entitle  him  to  com- 
pcn.salioii  uiuUt  tlie  act. — Guastelo  v.  Michigan  Central  (Mich.), 
160  N.  W.,  484. 

Abandoning  Intoxicated  Pastengera 

Tile  enipiiiyees  of  a  railroad  rcfii.scd  to  permit  an  intoxicated 
passenger  to  re-enter  the  train  after  leaving  it  at  a  station.  Tlie 
passenger  left  llie  station  and  went  to  a  livery  stable  where  he 
was  taken  charge  of  by  an  ollicer,  l)Ut  subsequently  was  released 
and  directed  to  the  station  of  another  railroad  company.  lie 
was  killeil  on  the  tracks  of  that  company.  In  an  action  for  his 
death  again  the  lirst  railroad  company  the  Illinois  Appellate 
Division  held  that,  while  it  is  negligence  for  tlie  servants  of  a 
railroad  to  aliandon  a  passenger  in  a  known  place  of  danger 
where  the  passenger  is  bereft  of  reason  and  without  iiUclligence 
surticient  to  enable  him  to  care  for  himself  by  reason  of  intoxica- 
tion and  is  known  by  tlie  railroad's  servants  to  be  in  that  con- 
dition, the  act  of  the  defendant's  servants  in  refusing  the  pas- 
senger re-entry  into  the  train  was  not  the  proximate  cause  of 
his  death,  and  no  recovery  could  be  had. — O'Rourke  v.  L.  &  N., 
197  111.  App.,  45. 

Conductor's   Duty  to  All  Passengers  Alike 

W'liere  an  able-bodied  young  woman  was  injured  in  alighting 
from  a  train,  while  carrying  two  hand-bags,  and  not  requesting 
assistance,  although  the  conductor  had  promised  to  help  her,  the 
Alabama  Supreme  Court  holds  that  her  injury  could  not  be 
referred  to  the  negligence  of  the  conductor.  Aside  from  passen- 
gers under  known  physical  or  mental  disability,  it  is  the  con- 
ductor's duty  to  care  for  all  passengers  alike.  The  conductor  was 
under  no  public  general  duty  to  handle  the  plaintiff's  grips  for 
her,  nor  was  there  anything  in  her  condition  that  raised  a  special 
duty  as  to  her.  This  is  a  reasonable  rule  in  view  of  provisions 
made  for  checking  unwieldy  baggage. — L.  &  N.  v.  King  (Ala.), 
72,  So.,  456. 

Excessive  Damages 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  under  the  Kansas  factory  act 
for  injury  to  the  plaintiff's  right  hand  from  a  circular  saw  in 
the  car  repair  shop  in  which  he  worked,  which  injury  left  him 
practically  the  use  of  only  one  finger  on  the  hand,  the  Kansas 
Supreme- Court  holds,  on  the  railroad's  objection,  that  a  judg- 
ment for  $8,000  is  excessive.  The  court  pointed  out  that  if  the 
plaintiff  and  the  railroad  had  elected  to  come  under  the  work- 
.men's  compensation  act  the  award  could  not  have  been  in  exces.s 
of  30  per  cent  of  his  preceding  average  weekly  wages  for  eight 
years,  and  that  would  not  amount  to  $2,803;  and,  while  the 
^Compensation  act  was  in  no  way  controlling  in  the  case,  the 
illustraiion  drawn  from  its  provisions  gave  some  light  on  the 
railroad's  grievance.  The  plaintiff  was  given  the  option  of  a 
judgment  for  $5,000  or  a  new  trial.— Truman  v.  Kansas  City, 
M.  &  O.  (Kan.),  161  Pac,  587. 

UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

The  workmen's  compensation  laws  of  New  York,  Iowa'  and 
Washington  were  sustained  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  Monday  handed  down  by  Justice  Pitney.  The  New  York 
law  is  a  corhpulsory  one  providing  for  a  graduated  system  ol 
payments  to  employees  by  their  employers,,  based  on  earning 
power.  The  Iowa  law  is  an  elective  one  providing  for  countri- 
butions  by  employers  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  payroll.  The 
Washington  law  provides  for  compulsory  payments  by  employ- 
ers to  a  fund  administered  by  the  state,  the  payments  being  ap- 
portioned in  accordance  with  hazards  of  the  business.  The  de- 
cision sustaining  the  Washington  law  was  by  a  divided  court, 
Chief  Justice  White  and  Justices  Vandevanter,  McKenna  and 
McReynolds  dissenting. 

The  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  in  a  decision  by  Justice  Bran- 
deis  in  the  case  of  Swift  &  Co.  vs.  Hocking  Valley  Railway  af- 
firmed a  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  sustaining  the 
vahdity  of  a  demurrage  rule  providing  for  the  assessment  of 
demurrage  on  private  cars  standing  on  the  industrial  track  of 
the  owner.  In  the  lower  court  counsel  for  both  sides  had  filed 
a  stipulation  that  the  industrial  track  leased  by  Swift  &  Co.  from 
the  railway  at  a  nominal  rental  of  $2.50  a  month  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  private  track.  The  Supreme  Court  treated  this 
stipulation  as  a  nullity,  however,  and  held  that  the  track  was  in 
fact  a  railroad  track  and  that  demurrage  should  be  paid. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

I  limy  Holmgren,  chief  clerk  in  the  auditing  department  of 
the  i'uliman  Company,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  disburse- 
nitnls,   succeeding  A.   A.   Cummings,   promoted. 

C.  W.  Huntington  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  board 
and  executive  committee  of  the  Virginian  Railway,  and  has  been 
elected  president,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  succeeding 
Raymond  Du  Puy,  resigned.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Huntington  and 
a  sketch  of  his  railway  career  were  published  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  December  15,  1916,  page  1110. 

Edward  E.  Kerwin,  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  at  Watcrtown,  S.  D.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Virginian  Railway  in  charge  of  operation  of  its  property, 
with  headquarters  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  He  was 
born  on  December  18, 
1861,  at  Turner,  N.  Y., 
and  began  railway  work 
on  August  1,  1871,  on  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  & 
Western,  now  the  Erie, 
and  served  as  a  waterboy 
and  section  laborer  until 
March,  1883.  He  was  then 
a  telegraph  operator  and 
station  agent  on  the 
same  road,  and  later  was 
telegraph  operator  and 
station  agent  on  the  West 
Shore.  From  March, 
1885,  to  April,  1886,  he 
was  with  the  Union  Pa- 
cific as  telegraph  opera- 
tor, and  then  went  to  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  as  telegraph  op- 
erator and  station  agent  on  the  Council  Bluffs  division.  Two 
years  later  he  went  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  serving  as 
telegraph  operator,  station  agent  and  train  despatcher.  From 
March,  1890,  to  June,  1902,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Iowa 
Central  as  train  despatcher  for  two  years,  then  chief  despatcher 
two  years,  and  later  trainmaster  for  eight  years.  In  June,  1902, 
he  was  appointed  trainmaster  on  the  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  following  October  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of 
the  Central  and  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  divisions.  He  re- 
mained in  that  position  until  February,  1914,  when  he  went  to 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  as  general  superintendent,  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ;  he  was  later  made  superintendent  at  Watertown, 
S.  D.,  and  now  leaves  that  company  to  become  vice-president  of 
the  Virginian  Railway,  as  above  noted. 

Roy  Terrill,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines, 
with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
with  the  same  headquarters.  He  was  born  at  Houston,  Tex., 
en  February  18,  1876.  He  graduated  from  the  South  Carolina 
Military  College  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1897,  and  in  the  same 
year  entered  railway  service  with  tlie  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 
On  February  1,  1899,  he  was  appointed  soliciting  agent  for  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  soliciting  freight  agent.  Subse- 
quently he  was  reassigned  to  the  Dallas  office  as  traveling  freight 
agent.  Several  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  commercial 
agent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  and  then  was  advanced  to 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake 
&  Western  and  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  jointly,  at 
that  time  subsidiaries  of  the  Frisco  lines.  When  these  proper- 
ties were  consolidated  with  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
in  1910,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  and  continued  in  that  position 
until  June  1,  1916,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent.   His  election  as  vice-president  was  effective  on  February  16. 
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Hunter  H.  Laughton,  whose  appointrr.jnt  as  assistant  to  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Southern  Railway  Sys- 
tem, with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  already  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Va.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  at 
Columbia  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  began  railway 
work  on  October  1,  1885,  with  the  Richmond  &  Danville,  now 
a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway  System.  In  March,  1887,  he 
was  appointed  clerk  in  the  freight  auditing  department,  and 
from  December,  1889,  to  April,  1894,  he  was  general  clerk  in 
the  auditor's  office  and  special  traveling  auditor.  He  was  then 
appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  disbursing  department,  remaining 
in  that  position  until  January,  1901.  when  he  became  auditor  of 
disbursements.  On  February  1,  1909,  he  was  appointed  auditor, 
and  now  becomes  assistant  to  vice-president  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System,  as  above  noted.  Mr.  Laughton's  entire  rail- 
way service  has  been  with  the  Richmond  &  Danville,  and  its 
successor,  the  Southern  Railway. 

Dewitt  C.  Moon,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  lines  west,  with  office  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  at  Stockton,  N.  Y.,  on  July  24,  1856.  He  entered  railway 
service  in  1872  as  a  telegraph  operator  and  agent  for  the  Dun- 
kirk, Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh.  In  1874,  he  was  appointed 
train  despatcher,  and  in  1889  was  made  clerk  in.  the  auditor's 
office  and  freight  tariff  clerk.  From  1890  to  1893  he  was  train- 
master and  from  1893  to  1896,  assistant  superintendent.  On  Aug- 
ust 1,  1896,  he  was  promoted  to  division  superintendent.  From 
April,  1899,  to  August,  1902,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Rome, 
Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  division  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  with  headquarters  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and 
from  August  1902,  to  September  1903,  he  was  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  with  office  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  On  September  1,  1903,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
general  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
and  on  November  1,  1905,  became  general  superintendent  of  that 
road,  and  also  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Lake  Erie, 
Alliance  &  Wheeling  and  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pitts- 
burgh. In  February,  1906,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general 
mianager  and  in  December,  1907,  was  promoted  to  general  mana- 
ger. He  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, lines  west,  with  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  January,  1915, 
and  continued  to  fill  that  position  until  his  promotion  to  assistant 
to  the  president,  noted  above. 

Operating 

C.  W.  Fisher,  chief  train  despatcher  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
at  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  has  been  transferred  to  Souris,  Man. 

G.  S.  Everett,  acting  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  has  been  appoinied  superintendent,  with 
office  at  Wichita,  Kan. 

F.  G.  Gurley,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
lines  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  with  office  at  Casper,  Wyo., 
has  been  transferred  to  Alliance,  Neb.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Johnson, 
transferred. 

A.  T.  Mercier,  division  engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent, 
with  office  at  Dunsmuir,  Cal.,  succeeding  G.  V.  Gillette,  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

James  Berlingett,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Virginian 
Railway  at  Norfolk  Va.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager, 
with  headquarters  at  the  same  place,  and  his  former  position  has 
ibeen  abolished. 

C.  W.  Brown,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  &  New 
England  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  api)ointed  superin- 
tendent, with  office  at  South  Bethlehem,  vice  E.  H.  Shipman, 
promoted,  and  the  office  of  assistant  superintendent  has  been 
abolished. 

M.  A.  MulHgan,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  division  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Mahanoy  &  Hazleton  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  vice  George  J.  Gildroy,  whose  resigna- 
tion because  of  illness  has  been  accepted  with  regret.  Sidney 
S.  Stone,  special  agent  in  the  operating  department  at  South 
iBethlehem,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New  York 


division,  with  headquarters  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  vice  Mr.  Mulli- 
gan,  promoted. 

I.  E.  Palmer,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Mulhern, 
assigned  to  other  duties;  C.  J.  Kavanaugh,  superintendent  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  Chicago, 
111.,  succeeding  I.  E.  Palmer,  promoted. 

J.  J.  Pierce,  passenger  trainmaster  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &-  Western,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent,  with  office  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  vice  F.  M. 
Penning,  promoted ;  J.  E.  Church,  freight  trainmaster  at  Port 
Morris,  has  been  promoted  to  passenger  trainmaster,  with  office 
at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  vice  Mr.  Pierce,  and  F.  S.  McDonnell,  as- 
sistant trainmaster  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  freight 
trainmaster,  with  office  at  Port  Morris,  N.  J.,  vice  Mr.  Church. 

N.  P.  Thurber,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  with  headquarters  at  LaCrosse, 
Wis.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  at 
Muscoda,  Wis.,  on  September  19,  1872.  After  working  during 
the  summer  months  as  an  extra  operator  on  the  Prairie  du  Chien 
division  of  the  St.  Paul,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Milwaukee 
&  Northern,  now  the  Superior  division  of  the  St.  Paul,  as  an  op- 
erator in  1889.  Later  he  was  made  night  operator  on  the  Chicago 
&  Council  Bluffs,  now  the  Iowa  division  of  the  St.  Paul.  In  De- 
cember, 1895,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  train  despatcher  and 
from  that  time  until  February,  1917,  was  consecutively  chief  de- 
spatcher, train  master  and  acting  superintendent. 

E.  G.  Goforth,  trainmaster  of  the  International  &  Great  North- 
ern at  Mart,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Fort  Worth  division,  with  headquarters  at  Mart,  vice  J.  C.  Resch, 
promoted,  and  the  position  of  trainmaster  has  been  abolished; 
J.  W.  Knightlinger  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Gulf  division,  with  headquarters  at  Palestine,  vice  J.  L.  Burd, 
granted  indefinite  leave  of  absence ;  F.  S.  Schwinn  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Gulf  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Palestine,  Tex.,  vice  E.  M.  Moursund,  resigned, 
and  T.  J.  Hunt,  roadmaster  at  Troup,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Fort  Worth  division,  with  head- 
quarters  at   Mart,  Tex. 

P.  O.  Wood,  who  has  just  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Southern  division  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  with  head- 
quarters at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Memphis  on  June  8, 
1875.  He  entered  railway  service  in  1891,  as  a  machinist's  ap- 
prentice with  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham,  now  a 
part  of  the  Frisco  system.  Up  to  1901  he  served  in  various 
capacities  in  the  mechanical  department  of  this  road  and  then 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Illinois  Central  as  a  fireman,  later 
returning  to  the  Frisco  shops  at  Memphis.  In  1903  he  was  made 
a  fireman  for  the  Frisco,  and  in  1907  became  an  engineer.  On 
February  1,  1911,  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
locomotive  fuel  service,  being  promoted  on  February  1,  1914,  to 
assistant  superintendent  of  locomotive  performance,  with  head- 
quarters at  Springfield,  Mo.  Several  months  later  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  locomotive  performance  for  the  entire  system. 
In  1916  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  continued  in  that  position  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  division  superintendent  became  effective. 

Traffic 

D.  F.  Coyle  has  been  appointed  industrial  commissioner  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  System,  with  headquarters  at 
Winnipeg.  Man. 

John  J.  Burrows,  general  baggage  agent  of  the  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter &  Pittsburgh,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  retire  from  active 
service  on  May  1. 

W.  B.  McGroarty,  general  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  Sys- 
tem at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  district  freight  agent, 
with  office  at  Baltimore. 

James  Orr,  assistant  to  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent  of  the  lines  east  of  Port  Arthur,  with  headquarters 
at  Montreal,  Que.,  and  P.  Mooney,  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Halifax  &  Southwestern,  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  has  been 
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ai)|)i)iiilfd  assistant  gtiuTal  frcinlit  ayi-iit  ul  tlic  Canadian  Nortli- 
ern  lines  east  of  I'ort  Artliur,  with  ollice  at  Toronto,  Ont. 

II.  E.  Webster  is  aiipointcil  cual  fri-iKjlit  agent  of  the  Haltiniorc 
&  Ohio,  with  headiiiiaiters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice  C.  K.  \\  right, 
resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

C.  A.  Schultz,  assistant  commercial  freight  agent  of  tlie  15alti- 
more  &  Ohio  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  promoted  to  com- 
mercial freight  agent,  with  same  jurisdiction  as  heretofore. 

Stuart  A.  Allen,  who  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
as  has  already  been  announced  in  lluse  columns,  began  railway 
work  as  a  traveling 
freight  agent  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton.  In  I'W  he 
was  appointed  southern 
agent;  the  following 
year  he  was  promoted  to 
general  southern  freight 
agent,  and  two  years 
later  was  appointed  as- 
sistant general  freight 
agent  of  the  same  road. 
In  1911  he  became  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio-Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  lines 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
on  October  15,  1914,  was 
appointed  manager  of 
the  Continental  Line  and 
the  Central  States  Dis- 
patch fast  freight  con- 
nections of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  general  eastern  freight  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  New  York,  in  October,  1916,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  general 
freight  agent  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

John  H.  Garrity,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted 
to  commercial  freight  agent  in  charge  of  a  new  agency  at  New 
Castle.  Pa. 

James  B.  Ford,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System  with  headquarters  at  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
on  July  18,  1880,  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  was 
educated  at  North  Caro- 
lina College.  He  began 
railway  work  in  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  as  a  corre- 
spondence clerk  in  the 
division  freight  office  of 
the  Southern  Railway  at 
Raleigh.  The  following 
April  he  became  stenog- 
rapher and  then  was 
consecutively  export 
clerk  and  secretary  to 
the  division  freight  agent 
at  the  same  office ;  chief 
clerk  to  the  commercial 
agent  at  ''-avannah.  Ga. ; 
stenograpner-clerk  and 
later  rate  clerk  to  the 
assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  at  Louisville, 
Ky.     From     January, 

1905,  to  May,  1912,  he  served  as  chief  clerk  first  to  the  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  then  to  the  assistant  freight  traffic  mana- 
ger at  Louisville,  and  later  to  the  vice-president  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  and  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  In  May.  1912,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route  at  the  same  place,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  as  above  noted. 


J.  B.  Ford 


ti.  C.  Devol  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  vice  J.  E.  Crosland,  resigned  to  accept  service  elsewhere. 

E.  C.  Kitching,  general  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  with  office  at  Atchison,  Kans.,  has  been  appointed  division 
freight  agent  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  succeeding  VV.  T.  Treleaven,  pro- 
moled.  J.  K.  I'ipcr  has  been  appointed  general  agent  at  Atchison, 
succeeding  E.  C.  Kitching. 

K.  W.  Hunt,  division  passenger  agent  of  the  Soutlicrn  Railway 
System,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  transferred  in  the  same 
capacity  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  W.  H.  Cafifey,  division  pas- 
senger agent  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  been  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Brooks  G.  Brown,  who  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  System  with  headquarters  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  col- 
unms,  was  born  on  December  2,  1880,  at  Decatur,  Ga.,  and  was 
educated  in  private  and  high  schools.  He  began  railway  work 
in  1899,  as  a  stenographer  with  the  South  Eastern  Freight  Asso- 
ciation at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  later  served  in  the  same  capacity  in 
the  office  of  the  division  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
at  Atlanta  until  July,  1902,  then  in  the  general  freight  office  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  April,  1903,  he  became  secretary  to  the 
assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Atlanta,  and  the  following 
March  was  appointed  rate  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office  at 
the  same  place.  On  November  1,  1905,  he  was  appointed  travel- 
ing freight  agent  with  headquarters  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  From 
January,  1907,  until  September,  1913,  he  served  in  the  general 
freight  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  consecutively  as  executive  clerk, 
assistant  chief  clerk,  chief  rate  clerk  and  chief  clerk.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  1913,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  general  freight  agent  of  the  same  road  as  above 
noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

G.  H.  Cook  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  North- 
ern division  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburg,  Kan. 

F.  T.  Huston,  general  car  inspector  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant engineer  of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Ft. 
Wayne. 

E.  H.  Shipman,  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  &  New  England 
at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer,  in 
charge  of  engineering,  construction  and  valuation,  with  office 
at   South   Bethlehem. 

F.  K.  Bennett,  valuation  engineer  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  principal  as- 
sistant engineer,  vice  J.  H.  Reinholdt,  who  has  accepted  service 
with   another  company. 

J.  C.  Resch,  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Worth  division  of 
the  International  &  Great  Northern  at  Mart,  Tex.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex.,  vice 
O.   H.    Crittenden,   deceased. 

J.  M.  Weir,  division  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and 
the  Arkansas  We.stern,  with  office  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  has  been 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  these  lines,  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding  C.  E.  Johnston,  promoted. 

M.  H.  Doughty  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office 
at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  charge  of  valuation,  general  drafting  office 
and  special  duties  as  may  be  assigned.  S.  L.  Rice,  office  en- 
gineer, having  resigned,  the  position  is  abolished. 

Purchasing 

E.  Langham,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Canadian  Northern  for 
lines  west  of  Port  Arthur,  has  had  his  authority  extended  over 
the  system,  with  the  title  of  general  purchasing  agent.  His 
headquarters   are   at  Toronto,   Ont. 

Robert  T.  Pace,  having  been  relieved  of  his  duties  as  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  the  Western  Railway 
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of  Alabama,  at  his  own  request,  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  his  position  as  superintendent  of  the  Atlanta  Terminal 
Company,  J.  A.  Best,  until  further  notice,  will  act  as  purchasing 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Ga. 


E.  C.  Lewis 


\ 


OBITUARY 

John  G.  Robinson,  treasurer  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on  March  3,  at 
his  home  in  Pittsburgh. 

H.  W.  Sharp,  formerly  division  superintendent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Newton,  Kan.,  died 
on  February  26,  at  La  Jolla,  Cal. 

Eugene  Castner  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  whose  death  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  at  his  home  in  Nashville,  Tonn.,  was  briefly  noted  in  a 
previous  issue,  was  born 
on  June  22,  1845,  at 
Cumberland  Furnace, 
Tenn.  He  graduated 
from  the  Pennsylvania 
Military  Academy  in 
1865,  and  later  was  en- 
gaged in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  in 
Arkansas.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  and 
helped  survey  the  Owens- 
boro  and  Memphis  di- 
vision of  that  road.  He 
was  also  the  builder  of 
the  Nashville  terminals 
and  the  union  station 
used  jointly  by  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  and  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  and  was  one 

of  the  contractors  that  built  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific.  In  December,  1896,  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  and  since  February,  1906, 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  that  road. 

Lansing  S.  Thorne,  formerly  for  17  years  to  May,  1911,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  died  on  February  28  at  his  home  in  Dallas.  He  was 
born  in  1849,  at  Greenville,  N.  Y.,  and  after  several  years'  serv- 
ice with  the  northern  railroads,  principally  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
now  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific,  in  train  service  and  transporta- 
tion department,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
in  1874.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  period  engaged  in  con- 
struction work  on  western  roads  he  served  continuously  with 
the  Texas  Si  Pacific  from  1874,  successively  as  brakeman,  con- 
ductor, trainmaster,  master  of  transportation,  division  superin- 
tendent and  superintendent  of  transportation.  From  May,  1892, 
to  May,  1894,  he  was  general  superintendent  in  charge  of  all 
departments,  and  then  was  vice-president  and  general  manager 
until  he  retired  in  May,  1911. 

Walter  Katte,  for  13  years,  to  1899,  chief  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Central,  and  who  for  many  years  was  actively  engaged  in 
railroad  and  bridge  construction  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  died  suddenly  on  March  4,  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City,  at  the  age  of  87.  He  was  born  in  London,  England. 
He  began  railway  work  in  1850  as  clerk  and  draftsman  to  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  became  colonel  of  an  engineer  regiment  of 
the  Union  army.  He  was  superintending  engineer  of  erection 
of  the  Eads  bridge  at  St.  Louis.  He  served  as  chief  engineer 
on  the  Third  and  Ninth  avenue  elevated  railways,  in  New  York 
City,  from  1877  to  1880;  during  the  next  six  years  he  constructed 
the  West  Shore  Railroad,  and  when  the  railroad  was  taken  over 
by  the  New  York  Central  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Central  also.  During  his  administration  the  Central  line 
in  Park  avenue,  New  York,  was  rebuilt  on  an  elevated  structure. 
He  retired  in  1899. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Ogden,  Logan  &  Idaho  is  in  the  market  for  2  locomotives. 

The  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  is  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  a  number  of  locomotives. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  has  ordered  2  switching  locomo- 
tives from  the  Pennsylvania's  Altoona  shops. 

The  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Company  has  ordered  3  Consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  McKeesport  Connecting  has  ordered  2  six-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotives   from   the   Baldwin  Locomotive   Works. 

The  Canadian  Government  Railways  are  reported  as  having 
ordered  20  locomotives  from  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  10  Mikado,  7  Pacific 
and  5  six-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  5  Mallet  type  loco- 
motives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  has  ordered 
10  Pacific  and  10  switching  locomotives  from  its  own  shops. 

The  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  as  inquiring  for  5  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  for  hump- 
yard  service,  has  ordered  these  engines  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  ordered  16  Mallet  type  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  and  31  Mikado,  5 
Santa  Fe,  7  Pacific  and  25  six-wheel  switching  locomotives  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  Mallet  type  locomotives 
ordered  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  will  have  26 
and  41  by  32-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order 
of  500,000  lb. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  reported  in  last  week's 
issue  as  being  in  the  market  for  20  Mikado  and  10  Santa  Fe 
type  locomotives,  has  ordered  these  engines  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  The  Mikado  locomotives  will  have  28 
by  30-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  330,000 
lb.  The  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  will  have  30  by  32-in.  cyl- 
inders, and  a  total  weight  of  380,000  lb. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  inquiring  for  50  way  cars. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  has  ordered  7  cabin  cars  from  the 
Pennsylvania's  Altoona  shops. 

The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company  has  ordered  1,000 
steel  coal  cars  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 

The  Florida  East  Coast,  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as 
being  in  the  market  for  200  flat  cars,  is  also  asking  prices  on 
100  fruit  cars. 

The  Pere  Marquette  has  ordered  1,000  box  cars  from  the 
Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company  and  is  reported  as  inquiring  for 
500  gondola  cars. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  250  all-steel  gondola  cars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  has  reduced  an  order 
for  1,000  box  cars,  given  this  company  some  time  ago,  to  750. 


PASSENGER  CARS 

The  New  York  Central  is  reported  as  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  25  baggage  cars. 

The  Franklin  County  Traction  Company,  John  Longenfred, 
president.  Centralia,  111.,  is  in  the  market  for  interurban 
equipment. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  has  ordered  2   P70  coaches  and  2 
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I'B70  passenger  and  baggage  cars  from  the  Allooiia  siinjis  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Railroad. 

The  I'uii.Auixi'UiA  &  Kkauing,  reported  in  tiie  luiiiu'uy  Aae 
Gascttc  of  lehruary  1()  as  being  in  the  market  for  40  coaclies  and 
10  condiiiiation  passenger  and  baggage  cars  for  suburban  service, 
has  ordered  these  cars  from  tlic  Harlan  &  llollingswortli 
corporation. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  placed  orders  for  68,332 
tons  of  steel  rail  for  delivery  in  1918,  divided  as  follows : 
Betldelieni  Steel  Company,  19,133  tons;  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
15,033  tons;  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  4,100  tons,  and  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  30,066  tons.  This  compares  with  a 
total  of  205,000  tons  ordered  for  delivery  in  1917,  the  reason  for 
the  great  reduction  in  the  amount  being  the  extremely  high 
price.  The  latter  will  be  $40.80,  as  compared  with  a  price  of 
$30.80  a  ton,  which  is  being  paid  for  the  rails  ordered  for  de- 
livery during  the  current  year.  Of  the  1918  order  41,666  tons 
are  for  the  Lines  East  and  26,666  tons  for  the  Lines  West. 


TRACK  SPECIALTIES 

The  Boston  &  Albany  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  10,000 
kegs  of  spikes  for  delivery  in  the  first  quarter  of  1918. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  reported  to  be 
inquiring  for  10,000  kegs  of  spikes  for  delivery  in  the  first  quarter 
of    1918. 


SIGNALING 

Pennsylvania. — This  road  has  ordered  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  material  for  8  electro  mechanical  in- 
terlocking machines;  also  for  one  mechanical  interlocking. 

The  Virginian  Railway  has  bought  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  material  for  a  mechanical  interlocking,  sixteen 
working  levers  and  four  spare  spaces,  at  Coleman  Place,  Va. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  bought  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  material  for  an  electric  interlocking  at  Rock- 
ford,  Ky.    The  machine  is  model  2,  unit  lever  type,  16  levers. 

The  Wabash  Railway  is  to  extend  its  automatic  block  sig- 
naling in  Indiana  and  has  ordered  from  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company  34  signals,  one  arm,  style  S,  ground  signals,  and 
two  style  T-2  signals. 


Government-owned  Railroads  in  Europe. — There  are  200,000 
miles  of  railroads  in  the  European  countries  at  war,  and  about 
125,000  of  them  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  governments  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  situated. 

A  Ton  of  Hay. — The  average  passenger  train  earns  about  $1.40 
per  mile.  The  cars  and  locomotive  weigh  about  550  fons  and 
they  are  projected  through  space  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  That  is  to  say,  a  500-ton  train  of  steel,  plate  glass,  ex- 
pensive woodwork,  electric  lights,  etc.,  costing  $200,000  or  more, 
is  projected  twelve  miles  at  a  high  speed  for  the  price  of  a  ton 
of  hay.  Where  can  one  find  any  equivalent  service  for  less 
money  ? 

Completion  of  Murman  Railway  in  Russia. — According  to 
an  article  published  by  the  Russian  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Paris,  the  Murman  Railway  has  been  completed  and  the  first 
trains  have  been  run  on  the  Murman  coast.  The  length  of  the 
line  from  Petrograd  to  Alexandroosk  is  about  930  miles.  The 
road  follows  the  main  line  Petrograd- Vyatka-Perm  to  the 
station  Zvanka,  75  miles  east  of  Petrograd.  There  it  turns  north, 
passing  Petrozavodsk  on  Lake  Onega ;  Soroka,  a  small  port  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  White  sea;  and  Kem,  another  small 
White  sea  port,  about  30  miles  farther  north.  Turning  to  the 
northwest,  the  line  reaches  Kandalaksha,  at  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  White  sea,  and  leaving  on  the  west  Lake  Tmandra 
and  the  small  Lake  Kola,  whence  issues  the  Kola  river,  a  branch 
of  the  Touloma,  it  arrives  at  Kola,  which  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  The  railroad  then  follows  the 
western  shore  of  the  estuary  to  Alexandrovsk,  in  Katherine 
harbor. 
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J.  N.  Hansen  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Middletown 
Car  Company,  succeeding  Arthur  King,  deceased. 

liniest  L.  Ransome,  founder  of  the  Ransome  Concrete  Ma- 
chinery Company,  died  March  5  at  his  home  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
at  the  age  of  7i  years. 

Peter  Sienis,  president  of  the  Siems-Carey  Company,  railroad 
contractors,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  suddenly  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  on 
March  3,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

Cass  L.  Kennicott  has  become  associated  with  the  Permutit 
Company  of  New  York,  and  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  its 
Chicago  office,  208  South  La  Salle  street. 

L.  P.  Alford  has  resigned  as  editor  of  the  American  Machinist 
to  open  an  office  as  consulting  engineer,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  John  II.  Van  Deventer,  managing  editor. 

After  March  15  the  Louisville  branch  of  the  H.  W.  Johns- 
Manville  Company  will  be  located  in  a  new  building  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Guthrie  street. 

The  Burdett  Oxygen  Company  will  complete  the  erection  of 
•ts  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  plant  on  March  1.  The  capacity  of  the 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  plant  has  also  recently  been  increased  50 
per  cent. 

C.  E.  White  has  recently  been  appointed  Chicago  branch  man- 
ager of  the  U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  White  has  for  several  years  past  been  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Battery   Company  of  Detroit. 

The  Jerome-Edwards  Metallic  Packing  Company,  Chicago, 
feeling  that  the  interests  of  its  customers  would  be  best  con- 
served by  a  consolidation  of  its  general  offices  and  factory,  on 
March  1,  1917,  discontinued  its  offices  in  the  Railway  Exchange 
building.  Its  general  offices  are  now  located  at  the  factory, 
320-328  North  May  street,  Chicago. 

John  F.  Alden,  formerly  president  of  the  Rochester  Bridge 
Company,  and  more  recently  contracting  manager  of  th©  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  on  February  27,  at  the  age  of  64.  Mr.  Alden  built  the 
upper  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Columbia  river  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  together  with  many 
others   throughout  the    United    States. 

The  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111., 
held  its  annual  sales  convention  on  February  28,  and  March  1. 
The  first  day's  meeting  was  held  at  the  company's  factory  at 
Aurora,  111.  Here  the  representatives  were  taken  through  the 
different  mechanical  departments,  reviewing  in  detail  the  con- 
struction of  Thor  tools.  On  the  following  day  a  general  sales 
meeting  was  held  in  the  New  Southern  hotel,  Chicago. 

Chas.  P.  Williams,  who  has  been  appointed  western  represen- 
tative at  Chicago,  for  the  railroad  department  of  the  West  Dis- 
infecting Company,  graduated  from  the  Minneapolis,  Minn,  high 
school  in  1893  and  immediately  entered  railway  service  with  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  as  an  apprentice  in  the  locomo- 
tive department  jat  West  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  advanced  rapidly 
through  all  the  mechanical  departments  at  this  plant  and  was 
then  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral, with  headquarters  at  Guadalajara,  Mex.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  two  years  later  he  secured  employment  with  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  as  chief  draftsman  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  position  he  held  three  years.  He  was 
then  appointed  assistant  consulting  engineer  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Montreal,  Can.,  later  being  promoted  to 
chief  draftsman  in  the  locomotive  department  of  this  same  com- 
pany. He  entered  the  railway  supply  business  as  sales  engineer 
and  eastern  agent  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York  City  about  eight  years  ago.  He 
was  special  representative  at  Chicago  for  the  National  Lock 
Washer  Company  at  the  time  his  present  appointment  as  noted 
above  became  effective. 
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The  National  Railway  Appliance  Company 

In  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  two  weeks  ago,  announcement 
was  made  of  the  incorporation  of  the  National  Railway  Ap- 
pliance Company  for  the  purpose  of  selling  railway  supplies,  and 

to  take  over  the  entire 
railroad  department  busi- 
ness of  the  United 
States  Metal  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  of 
New  York.  The  new 
company  has  temporary 
offices  at  165  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  but  it 
will  move  about  April  1 
to  new  offices  on  the 
eighteenth  floor  of  the 
building  at  50  East 
Forty-second  street,  New 
York. 

The  company's  officers 
are  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, B.  A.  Hegeman, 
Jr. ;  first  vice-president, 
Charles  C.  Castle ;  vice- 
president  and  treasurer, 
Harold  A.  Hegeman;  as- 
sistant to  president,  F.  C. 
Dunham ;  secretary  and  engineer,  Edward  D.  Hillman.  The 
company,  as  noted  previously,  has  established  a  branch  office  in 

the  McCormick  building, 
Chicago,  under  the  im- 
mediate management  of 
Walter  H.  Evans,  and  a 
branch  office  in  the  Mun- 
sey  building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  under  the 
management  of  J.  Turner 
Martyn.  Both  managers 
were  formerly  connected 
.,^,.—,^^  w^ith  the  railroad  depart- 

^^^^r    V  ment    of    the    United 

^^    *l^^    ^^k  States    Metal    &    Manu- 

^^^^Hk^^^^^^^^^  facturing  Company. 

^^^^^HHI^^H^^^^^v  Mr. 

^^^^^v      .^^^^^^^^B  Ji"-)  president  of  the  new 

^j^^^^B        J^^^^^^tm  company,    was    formerly 

^j^^B     J^^^^^Hf  the  railroad  business. 

^^^  S^KKf^  ^^  started  in  1878  with 

'^^^^^^^  the      Delaware,      Lacka- 

wanna   &   Western,    and 
was  at  one  time  general 
manager    of   the    Lacka- 
wanna Live  Stock  Transportation  Company.     He  left  that  posi- 
tion to  go  into  the  railway  supply  field  as  eastern  sales  agent 

of  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  and 
in  1901  he  was  selected 
as  the  president  of  the 
United  States  Metal  & 
Manufacturing  Company, 
which  position  he  has 
occupied  for  the  past 
16  years.  Mr.  Hegeman 
is  also  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  &  North 
Shore  Traction  Com- 
pany, vice-president  of 
the  Damascus  Brake 
Beam  Company  of 
Cleveland,  and  president 
of  the  Anglo-American 
Varnish  Company  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  In  1914 
he  was  president  of  the 
Railway  Supply  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 
Charles  C.  Castle,  first 
vice-president  of  the  company,  or  "Charley"  Castle,  as  he  is  bet- 
ter known,  has  been  in  the  supply  business  for  a  long  time.    He 


C.    C.   Castle 


F.  C.  Dunham 


was  for  many  years  vice-president  of  the  Hildreth  Varnish  Com- 
liany,  and  became  associated  with  the  United  States  Metal  & 
Manufacturing  Company  in  1910  as  manager  of  the  railroad 
department.    He  is  vice-president  of  the  Anglo-American  Varnish 

Company  of  Newark, 
and  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Genesco 
Corporation  of  Roch- 
ester, and  was  president 
of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  1911. 

Harold  A.  Hegeman, 
vice-president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  company, 
has  also  been  connected 
with  the  United  States 
Metal  &  Manufacturing 
Company  for  the  past 
nine  years  as  salesman, 
and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  N  e  w 
England  territory  and 
New  York  state  among 
steam  and  electric  rail- 
way officials. 

F.  C.  Dunham,  assist- 
ant to  the  president,  has  been  with  the  United  States  Metal  & 
Manufacturing  Company  for  the  past  13  years  as  special  sales 
agent,  and  during  that  period  he  has  made  a  wide  acquaintance 

among  railroad  officials 
through  the  promotion 
of  the  sales  of  the  Dun- 
ham hopper  door  device. 
Edward  D.  Hillman, 
secretary  and  engineer, 
graduated  from  Lehigh 
University  in  1898,  with 
the  degree  of  mechan- 
ical engineer.  He  was 
connected  with  several 
manufacturing  concerns 
as  engineer  during  the 
ne.xt  four  years,  enter- 
ing the  employ  of  the 
New  York  Central  in 
February,  1902.  From 
1502  to  1905  he  was  in 
the  motive  power  and 
rolling  stock  department 
of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, going  to  the  elec- 
trical department  in  De- 
cember, 1905,  where  he  remained  until  February,  1906,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Metal  &  Manufacturing 
Company  as  mechanical  engineer. 


E.    D.    Hillman 


H.  A.  Hegeman 


The  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Com- 
pany calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  orders  for  cars  placed 
during  1916  only  55,000  out  of  the  total  of  185,000  were  ordered 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  3'ear  and  130,000  during  the 
last  six  months.  The  company  began  the  year  1917  with  the 
largest  volume  of  railway  business  which  it  has  ever  recorded 
on  its  books. 

The  disruption  of  the  logical  relation  between  railway  pur- 
chases and  general  business  prosperity  has  brought  highly  ab- 
normal conditions  in  the  business  situation.  The  railway  pur- 
chases have  increased  more  slowly  than  general  business  and 
are  now  reaching  higher  and  higher  levels.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  business  will  almost  certainly  decline  during  the  readjust- 
ment period  which  will  follow  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Europe,  but  the  saving  factor  in  this  situation  is  tbat  it  will  no 
doubt  bring  about  the  readjustment  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  railroads,  which  will  then  take  its  accustomed  place  in  the 
business  of  the  country.  During  die. past  year  the  company  de- 
clared no  extra  dividends.  The  report  mentions  numerous  ad- 
ditions   to   the    company's    plant,    some    of    which    have    already 
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l)ien  made;  others  are  uiuUr  coiisidtratioii.     Tlic  halaiicc 
ior  the  year  is  as  follows  : 

.\SSET.S. 

Capital   assets,   incliulinK  real   csitote,   biiildinRS,   machinery,   etc, 

patterns,    Roculwill    and    patents $2,865, 

•Current  assfls,  incliidinR  inventories,  investments  at  book 
values,  accounts  and  bill*  receivable,  and  cash  in  banks,  and 
on  hand 1.81 1 

Insurance  prcnuunis  unexpired,  etc 1 

Total  assets $4,678 

I.iAnii.niES. 

Capital    liabilities    $2,486 

<'urrent    liabilities    19« 

Keservcs    1 , JS7 

Undivided   profits    606 

Total    liabilities     $4,678 


.slicct 


827.50 


787.35 
053.36 


668.21 


,000.00 

,927.15 
,658.46 
,082.60 


668.21 


International  Trade  Press,   Inc. 

Atinounccinent  has  been  made  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Electrical  Review  and  Western  Electrician  with  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Press,  Inc.,  under  the  name  of  the  latter  com- 
pany, which  wdl  hereafter  issue  the  following  publications : 
Electrical  Review  and  Western  Electrician,  International  Trade, 
Cement  World,  Electrical  Blue  Book,  Metal  Mining  Catalog  and 
the  Index  of  Current   (Technical)   Literature. 

C.  A.  Tupper  is  president  and  Lyman  A.  Sisley  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International  Trade  Press,  Inc.,  which  also  rep- 
resents large  European  publishing  interests  in  this  country,  and 
will  continue  to  maintain  its  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Charles  V.  Price,  formerly  president  of  the  Electrical  Review 
and  Western  Electrician,  is  vice-president  of  the  consolidated 
■company,  and  will  assume  charge  of  all  the  company's  eastern 
business,  with  headquarters  at  13  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Lackawanna  Steel  Company 

The  annual  report  of  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company,  to  the  stockholders  says  among  other 
things  : 

"Shipments  increased  about  43^  per  cent  over  those  of  1915, 
more  than  doubling  those  of  1914,  and  exceeding  by  215,310  tons 

nearly     20     per     cent— those    of    1910,    the    largest    previous 

record.  The  average  price  per  gross  ton  of  $41.59  received,  there- 
fore, is  $10.84  more  than  in  1915,  an  increase  of  35.25  per  cent. 
Operations  for  the  year,  after  the  usual  full  allowances  for  de- 
preciation and  liberal  charges  against  cost  of  special  machinery 
and  appliances,  show  a  profit  of  $12,218,243.55,  equivalent  to 
34.81  per  cent  on  the  $35,096,500  of  your  company's  outstanding 
■common  stock. 

"In  September  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  on  the  outstanding 
common  stock  was  declared,  payable  in  four  instalments  oi  V/2 
per  cent  each,  on  September  30  and  December  30,  1916,  and 
March  31  and  June  30,  1917.  In  November  an  extraordinary 
■dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  the  outstanding  common  stock  was 
declared,  pavable  on  December  30,  1916.  The  total  of  the  above 
dividends  actually  paid  in  1916  was  $2,099,442.73. 

"Orders  on  hand  as  of  December  31,  1916,  were  811,126  gross 
tons.  Additional  sales  made  since  January  1  should  ensure  full 
operations  for  this  year.  Prices  are  very  profitable,  and,  sub- 
ject to  the  uncertainties  of  the  situation  should  this  country 
become  engaged  in  war,  the  outlook  for  1917  is  more  favorable 
than  was  that  for  1916. 

"The  question  of  railroad  transportation  has  become  a  very 
serious  factor  in  respect  to  operations  during  1917.  The  failure 
of  the  railroads  to  provide  equipment  necessary  for  adequate 
service,  while  due  in  some  part  to  the  agitation  of  their  em- 
ployees for  increased  wages  and  to  the  increased  cost  of  all 
supplies  that  they  use,  was  fundamentally  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  secure  increased  rates  for  transporta- 
tion and  thus  to  secure  such  earnings  as  would  provide  a  rea- 
sonable margin  for  improvements.  The  losses  to  the  various 
producers  and  shippers  of  this  country,  due  to  failure  to  receive 
materials  on  time,  lost  output  and  increased  labor  charges, 
through  enforced  idleness  because  of  congestion  at  terminals  and 
railroad  embargoes,  probably  greatly  exceed  the  amount  they 
would  pay  under  rates  which  would  enable  the  railroads  to  pro- 
vide proper  equipment  and  terminal  facilities.  It  seems  pertinent 
to  suggest  to  the  stockholders  of  this  company  that  they  co- 
operate in  creating  a  sentiment  favorable  to  such  increases  in 
rates  of  transportation  for  the  railroads  of  this  country  as  will 


permit  tiioni  to  sui)i)ly  an  adequate  service  at  all  times.  The 
people  of  tiie  United  States  should  appreciate  that  the  railroads 
are  not  iicrmitted  to  increase  the  prices  for  their  service,  no 
matter  wiiat  tlie  demand;  that,  in  other  words,  their  selling  price 
is  fixed,  and  many  of  the  items  of  their  cost  of  operation  are 
determined  I)y  legislation;  and  that  sufiicient  margin  of  earnings 
to  ensure  facilities  for  adequate  service  at  all  times  cannot  be 
iiad   without  increased  rates." 

LlAllILITIES. 

Capital    stock     $35,096,500 

Stock  of  subsidiary  cos.  6,388 

I'.onded   debt    26,081,500 

.Siibsid.  companies'  bonds  6,033,000 

Ace.  pay.  and  pay-rolls..  5,752,074 

Bills  payable   616,174 

Taxes  and  int.  ace 790,705 

Dividends 1,052,895 

Reserves: 

For  dep.  and  repl....  8,277,913 

For  ext.  of  mines 4,544,363 

For  cont.  and  misc.   op.  668,553 


Assets. 

Cost   of   property $73,485,956 

Investmcnls   in  ore  com- 
panies,  etc 

Cash    in   triist    funds.... 

Inventories 

Accounts    receivable    .  .  . 
Customers'   accounts    .  .  . 

Notes    receivable    

Cash 

Marketable   securities    .  . 
Deferred  charges    


6,120,267 

936,185 

12,883,086 

213,117 

6,713,711 
653,129 

3,689,881 
493,375 
879,527 


$106,068,234        Surplus   17,148,169 

$106,068,234 


Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company 

The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company  owns  all  the  stock 
of  Worth  Brothers  Company,  the  Wilmington  Steel  Company, 
the  Union  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  the  Remington  Arms  Com- 
pany of  Delaware  and  the  Buena  Vista  Iron  Company,  and  it 
controls  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  and  the  Midvale  Steel  Com- 
pany through  stock  ownership.  The  company's  report  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1916,  shows  net  profits,  after  all  de- 
ductions, including  special  reserves,  of  $32,214,724,  equal  to  32.21 
per  cent  on  the  $100,000,000  outstanding  capital  stock,  or  $16.10 
per  share.  Total  net  income,  including  net  earnings  from  op- 
erations and  interest  earned,  etc.,  amounted  to  $37,606,017. 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet  shows  total  current  and  work- 
ing assets  of  $78,268,938,  and  total  current  liabilities  of  $17,603,- 
304,  leaving  a  net  working  balance  of  $60,665,634. 

The  surplus  account  showed  a  total  of  $33,656,610,  from  which 
there  was  deducted  $15,000,000  for  special  depreciation  charged 
off  property  and  plant  account,  leaving  a  final  profit  and  loss 
balance  of  $18,656,610. 

The  balance  of  liquid  assets  over  current  obligations  was  well 
in  excess  of  the  company's  entire  bonded  and  mortgage  indebt- 
edness, and  about  60  per  cent  as  large  as  the  outstanding  capital 
stock. 

The  balance  sheet  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  as  follows : 


Assets 

Cash     $11,828,916 

Customers'    accounts....  14,531,893 

Advance    payments    ....  6,839,215 

Bills  and  loans  rec 8,987,384 

Marketable    securities...  1,375,821 

Inventories     33,422,686 

Investments    649,772 

Property   and  plant 135, 70S. 9.^3 

Deferred  charges   867,562 

tnsurai  ce    fund    633,251 


Total   $214,845,433 


Liabilities 

Vouchers  aud.  and  un- 
paid payrolls   

Deposits  rec.  on  contracts 

Accruals    and    misc...^. 

Bills    and   loans   pay.... 

Min.   int.   in   subsid.   cos. 

Guaranteed  stock:  Cam- 
bria Iron  Co.  stock... 

Bonded  and  mtg.  indebt. 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ord. 
Co 

Subsidiary  cos 

Capital  stock   

Dep.  and  mine  exhaus- 
tion reserve   

Con.   and  misc.   res 

•Surplus    


$5,490,406 

7,902,650 

3,880,035 

330,213 

4,126,851 

8,468,000 


45,736,000 

9,141,000 

100,000,000 

8,054,069 

3,059,599 

18,656,610 


Total   $214,845,433 


Railway  Steel-Spring  Company 

The  annual  report  of  the  Railway  Steel-Spring  Company  for 
the  year  ended  December  30,  1916,  shows  gross  earnings  of  $14,- 
086,499,  double  those  of  last  year,  and  net  earnings  of  $1,765,807 
available  for  the  common  stock,  an  increase  of  $1,347,579  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  net  earnings  are  equal  to  13.07  per  cent 
on  the  $13,500,000  common  stock,  compared  with  3.09  per  cent 
earned  on  the  same  stock  in  1915. 

F.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  the  company,  in  his  remarks  to 
stockholders,  says  in  part : 

"Improved  conditions  existing  during  the  latter  part  of  1915 
continued  throughout  1916,  and  the  plants  of  your  coinpany  have 
been  operated  to  their  fullest  capacity  all  of  the  year,  manufac- 
turing its  regular  line  of  production,  of  which  considerable  vol- 
ume has  been  sold  for  export,  resulting  in  larger  earnings,  both 
gross  and  net,  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  incorporation  of 
the    company.      To    meet    demands    of    this    additional    business. 
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necessary  alterations  to  properties  have  been  made  and  capacity 
for  output  of  manufactured  material  has  been  increased.  The 
favorable  conditions  in  your  company's  business  are  still  prevail- 
ing, and  the  outlook  for  1917  continues  promising. 

"Your  board  of  directors  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  reserve 
$1,000,000  from  surplus  earnings  of  the  year  for  improvements, 
betterments  and  retirement  of  bonds.  In  addition,  a  charge  of 
$1,000,000  for  depreciation  of  machinery,  plants  and  gas  wells 
has  been  made  and  applied  to  operating  expense.  After' making 
these  charges  and  those  necessary  for  improvements  and  better- 
ments, payment  of  interest  on  the  5  per  cent  bonds  secured  by 
mortgages  on  the  Latrobe  plant  and  Inter-Ocean  plant,  and  the 
necessary  reservation  for  accrued  interest  on  Inter-Ocean  plant 
bonds,  dividends  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  preferred  and 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  1^  per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  there 
has  been  carried  to  surplus  account  $1,597,056." 

The  balance  sheet  follows : 


Assets 

Plants,   etc $32,122,476 

Inventories    2,503,618 

Securities    1,548,943 

Accounts   receivable    2,929,020 

Other  items   53,453 

Cash    1,484,453 


Total    $40,641,905 


Liabilities 

Preferred   stock    $13,500,000 

Common   stock    13,500,000 

Bonds    , 6,093,000 

Accounts  payable    181,332 

Reserve  for  plant  im- 
provements, betterments 
and  retirement  of  bonds  1,000,000 
Reserve  for  preferred 
stock  dividend,  interest 
on  bonds,  taxes,  etc. . . .  397,691 
Surplus   5,969,942 


Total    $40,641,905 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Flexible  Grinders.  The  Stow  Manufacturing  Company,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  bulletins  18  and  33  dealing  respec- 
tively with  its  center  grinder  and  its  adjustable  flexible  grinders. 

List  of  Steel  and  Other  Products. — This  is  the  title  of  a  52- 
page  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Midvale  Steel  Company, 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company  and  Worth  Brothers  Company.  The 
book  gives  a  complete  list,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  prod- 
ucts made  by  these  companies. 

Clay  Pipes. — The  International  Clay  Products  Bureau,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  41  pages  descriptive 
of  salt  glazed  vitrified  sewer  pipe.  It  also  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  of  value  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  sewers,  surface  drains,  culverts,  etc.  Numerous  photographs 
illustrate  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  pipe  in  an  interesting 
manner. 

Condenser  Cleaners. — Bulletin  0-2,  recently  issued  by  the 
Lagonda  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  contains 
complete  descriptions  of  air,  steam  and  electric  driven  cleaners 
for  cleaning  the  small  tubes  of  condensers,  heaters,  evaporators 
and  similar  apparatus.  Graphic  illustrations  show  the  existing 
relationship  between  the  vacuum  and  steam  consumption.  The 
bulletin  is  illustrated  with  views  of  Lagonda  condenser  cleaners 
at  work  in  different  types  of  condensers,  in  power  plants  and 
ice  plants.  A  special  cleaner  for  evaporator  tubes  is  also 
described. 

Tender  Trucks. — A  pedestal  truck  with  side  frames  spring 
supported  is  described  in  Bulletin  113  issued  in  February  by  the 
Economy  Devices  Corporation.  Two  types  are  described,  one 
for  passenger  and  fast  freight  service,  the  other  for  switching 
and  slow  freight  service.  Both  have  side  frames  supported  by 
triple  helical  springs  resting  on  box  yokes  enclosing  standard 
M.  C.  B.  journal  boxes.  By  the  use  of  this  box  yoke,  hinged 
to  the  side  frame,  the  necessity  for  special  journal  boxes  has 
been  obviated  and  pedestal  wear  eliminated..  Side  frames  are 
of  cast  steel,  U-section  throughout. 

Vacuum  Pumps. — The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  has  recently 
issued  two  new  catalogues  on  dry  vacuum  pumps,  Form  No. 
3037  covering  the  straight  line  type,  and  Form  3038  the  duplex 
type.  Both  machines  are  equipped  with  "Ingersoll-Rogler" 
valves,  are  capable  of  maintaining  a  high  vacuum  and  will 
handle  discharge  pressures  of  several  pounds.  The  maximum 
degree  of  vacuum  possible  varies  with  the  different  machines 
to  within  .6  in.  of  the  barometer.  Both  steam  and  power  driven 
pumps  in  a  large  range  of  sizes  and  capacities  are  listed.  The 
catalogues  are  profusely  illustrated  in  colors  to  show  the  ma- 
chines in  whole  and  in  section. 
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Barton  County  &  Santa  Fe. — A  charter  has  been  granted  this 
company  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Holyrood,  Kan., 
through  Barton  and  Rice  counties  to  Galatia,  about  32  miles. 
Contracts  for  this  undertaking  are  ready  for  letting. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — This  company  has  awarded 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  an  extension  from  a  point  on 
its  Blackfoot  branch  near  Clearwater,  Mont.,  to  Lincoln,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  33  miles.  With  this  extension  built,  half  of  the 
connecting  link  between  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  Great  Falls  will 
be  completed. 

Enid  &  Northwestern. — This  company  has  organized  with  a 
capitalization  of  $400,000  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from 
Fairmount,  Okla.,  to  Bliss,  about  35  miles;  thence  to  Tonkawa, 
about  10  miles.  The  plans  have  not  gone  beyond  the  incorpora- 
tion point  as  much  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  oil 
fields  through  which  the  line  will  run,  and  from  which  the  road 
will  derive  its  principal  revenue. 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. — A  contract  is  reported  let  to  the 
Oliver-Hill  Construction  Company,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  for  work  on  a 
10-mile  section  of  the  extension  to  be  built  from  Middleton,  Tenn., 
to  Jackson,  about  34  miles.  W.  A.  Wogan,  Denver,  Colo.,  is 
reported  to  have  a  contract  for  work  on  a  20-mile  section. 

Knoxville  Interurban. — This  company  was  organized  in 
Tennessee  with  $10,000  capital  and  proposes  to  build  an  inter- 
urban line  from  Knoxville  south  to  Maryville  about  13  miles ;  also 
to  build  city  lines  in  Maryville.  The  incorporators  include  N.  B. 
Morrell  and  J.  W.  Hudson,  of  Knoxville,  E.  R.  Gates,  J.  H. 
Knox  and  M.  T.  Devault.  R.  H.  Hanna  is  the  representative  of 
the  company  at  Maryville. 

Meridian  &  Bigbee  River. — This  company  has  started  work 
in  Meridian,  Miss.,  on  a  line  to  be  built  from  that  place  to  a  point 
not  yet  determined  upon.  The  line  is  to  have  a  1  per  cent 
gradient  and  4  deg.  curves ;  it  is  being  built  to  carry  forest 
products.  S.  A.  Neville,  vice-president  of  the  Meridian  &  Mem- 
phis, at  Meridian,  is  president  of  the  new  company  and  J.  M.  T. 
Hamilton  is  chief  engineer. 

Metropolis  Belt  &  Terminal  Railway. — Incorporated  in 
Illinois  with  $300,000  to  build  a  belt  Hne  around  the  city  of 
Metropolis,  111.,  and  to  provide  direct  connection  with  the  new 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river,  which  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  incorporators  include  T.  F.  McCartney,  W.  P.  Baynes, 
S.  F.  Chase,  Metropolis,  111.,  and  R.  M.  Greenlaw,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Osage  County  &  Santa  Fe. — .\rticles  of  incorporation  have 
been  filed  and  a  charter  granted  this  company  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  steam  line  running  from  a  point  two  miles 
south  of  Fairfax,  Okla.,  through  Osage  county  to  Owens,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  62  miles.  There  will  be  five  steel  bridges,  and 
approximately  20  pile  trestles.  The  right  of  way  runs  through 
an  unusually  rough  country,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  grading 
will  be  heavy.  The  maximum  curve  is  3  deg.,  and  the  maximum 
grade  0.7  per  cent.  Contracts  for  this  undertaking  are  now 
ready  to  be  let. 

Texas  State  Railroad. — This  company,  operating  a  line  from 
Rusk,  Tex.,  to  Palestine,  33  miles,  intends  shortly  to  construct  a 
100-mile  extension.  For  this  purpose  the  state  legislature  has 
voted  a  bond  issue  of  $600,000,  and  the  governor  has  signified  his 
intention  of  making  the  bill  a  law.  It  is  then  intended  either  to 
sell  or  lease  the  road  to  private  parties. 

Wayne-Hardin. — The  Tennessee  Valley  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  is  reported  as  having  let  a  contract 
to  the  Oliver  Contracting  &  Engineering  Co.,  Maryville,  Tenn., 
for  work  on  this  line  from  Collinwood,  Tenn..  to  Savannah. 
The  company  was  organized  to  build  from  Waynesboro,  Tenn., 
south  to  Collinwood.  where  connection  was  to  be  made  with  the 
Tennessee  Western,  thence  west  to  Savannah,  in  all,  about  45 
miles.  E.  H.  Steinman.  president,  Collinwood.  (September  29, 
p.  571.) 
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RAILWAY  STRUCTURES 

liuiKAi.o,  N.  V. —  Bids  iuT  llic  elimination  of  the  graili-  crossing 
of  llic  Eric  Railroad  at  Louisiana  street,  Buffalo,  will  be  re- 
ceived at  the  olVice  of  the  CIrade  Crossing  t'oininissioii  until 
March   13,   1917. 

East  Hukkalo,  N.  Y. — The  iniproveinents  to  he  carried  out 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  include  a  new,  rein  forced-concrete  engine- 
house  at  East  Buffalo,  a  15-stall  addition  to  the  present  engine- 
house  at  Tifft  Farm,  together  with  new  machine  shops,  power- 
house, oil  houses,  etc.  This  work  is  to  be  started  at  once,  and 
contracts  for  their  construction  have  been  let  to  the  Westing- 
house-Church-Kerr  Company.  The  East  Buffalo  cnginehousc 
will  contain  22  stalls.  A  100-ft.  electrically  operated  turn- 
table, with  air  auxiliary  for  emergency,  and  a  250-ft.  double- 
track  water  and  ash  pit,  constructed  of  steel  and  concrete,  are 
included,  antl  a  gantry  crane  will  be  used  to  remove  ashes.  The 
new  structure  will  abut  the  present  enginehouse.  The  latter,  in 
part,  will  be  converted  into  an  annex  containing  blacksmitli, 
machine  and  boiler  shops,  equipped  with  a  complete  assortment 
of  necessary  tools.  The  present  boiler  plant  will  be  trebled  in 
size.  Considerable  track  changes,  necessitated  by  the  erection 
of  the  new  enginehouse,  will  be  made  in  the  present  yards  at 
East  Buffalo.  The  addition  at  Tifft  Farm  will  bring  the  capacity 
of  the  enginehouse  there  up  to  26  stalls.  In  the  addition  the  stalls 
will  have  102i/  ft.  clearance  to  accommodate  the  big  locomo- 
tives. The  plans  for  the  Tifft  Farm  structure  call  for  a  modern 
turntable,,  drop-pits  and  a  double  track  water  and  ash  pit.  Sup- 
plementing the  reconstructed  enginehouse  will  be  up-to-date  oil 
houses  and  a  powerhouse  constructed  of  brick,  steel  and  con- 
crete. Provision  w-ill  be  made  also  for  offices  and  locker  and 
tool  rooms.  The  powerhouse  will  contain  machine  and  black- 
smith shops,  and  a  storeroom.  The  existing  coaling  facilities  will 
be  retained  for  the  time  being.  Later,  however,  they  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  modern  mechanical  plant. 

East  Salamanca,  N.  Y.— The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh expects  to  build  a  powerhouse,  machine  shop  and  other 
facilties  at  East  Salamanca  this  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000. 
Plans  for  these  improvements,  however,  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 

Galveston,  Tex.— The  Southern  Pacific  has  approved  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  series  of  five  concrete  piers,  similar  in 
design  and  construction  to  Pier  B  in  the  west  end  of  the  city. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  structures  is  between  $4,000,000  and 
$5,000,000,  based  on  the  present  prices  for  steel  and  other  neces- 
sary materials.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  a  single  con- 
crete and  steel  pier  to  be  used  exclusively  for  foreign  trade. 

Helena.  Ark.— The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  in  connection 
with  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  has  opened  bids  for  the 
erection  of  a  combination  passenger  and  freight  station.  The 
structure  will  be  of  concrete  and  brick  with  slate  roof,  and  two 
stories  high.  It  will  be  41  ft.  wide,  the  passenger  part  of.it  100 
fl.  long  and  the  freight  extension  280  ft.  long.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  undertaking  is  $50,000. 

KiNGSPORT,  Tenn.— The  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  is  plan- 
ning to  carry  out  work  this  spring  on  a  brick  and  concrete  pas- 
senger station  at  Kingsport.  The  proposed  structure  is  to  be  one 
story  high,  40  ft.  wide  and  160  ft.  long  and  will  cost  about  $50,- 
000.     (Feb.  16,  p.  296.) 

Macon,  Ga. — Plans  are  nearing  completion,  and  bids  will  prob- 
ably be  asked  for  about  March  15,  to  build  freight  terminals  for 
the  Central  of  Georgia  in  Macon.  The  work  will  include  the 
construction  of  a  two-story  office  building  about  40  ft.  by  130  ft. 
of  brick  and  concrete  construction,  an  inbound  freighthouse 
about  50  ft.  by  600  ft.  of  brick  and  concrete  construction,  and  an 
outbound  freight  shed  of  concrete,  about  30  ft.  by  800  ft. 

Princeton,  N.  J. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  re-locate 
the  passenger  station  and  will  also  enlarge  the  yards  at  Prince- 
ton. 

Tulsa,  Okla  — The  Midland  Valley  has  awarded  the  Railroad 
Water  &  Coal  Handling  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  a  contract  for 
the  installation  of  a  Miller-type  intermittent  water-softening 
plant,  to  be  located  at  its  new  terminal  at  Lefeber,  Okla.,  near 
Tulsa.    The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  10,000  gal.  per  hour. 
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Alahama  &  Mississippi. — This  company  is  to  take  over  the 
Pascagoula  Northern.  The  Alabama  &  Mississippi  runs  from 
\inegar  Bend,  Ala.,  to  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  76  miles. 

Chicago  Great  Western. — A  dividend  of  one  per  cent  has  been 
declared  on  the  preferred  stock.  A  dividend  of  one  per  cent 
was  paid  on  the  preferred  in  October. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — The  Commercial  &  Financial 
Chronicle  says  that  while  no  decision  has  been  reached  as  to 
whether  the  reorganization  should  be  completed  under  the 
charter  of  tlie  existing  company  or  otherwise,  legislation  is 
being  sought  in  Iowa  to  authorize  the  present  corporation  to 
issue  $30,000,000  preferred  stock. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — It  is  said  that  the  semi-annual  interest 
of  3y2  per  cent  on  the  $10,000,000  adjustment  income  bonds, 
due  April  1,  is  to  be  paid  on  that  date,  notwithstanding  the  suit 
which  has  been  brought  against  the  company  as  guarantor  of 
the  Western  Pacific  bonds  which  have  been  defaulted  both  as 
to  principal  and  interest. 

Erie.— It  is  understood  that  this  company  will  sell  in  the  near 
future  $15,000,000  notes.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  pay  off 
$9,280,000  three-year  collateral  notes  of  1914  and  for  other 
capital  purposes. 

Evansville  &  Indianapolis. — William  C.  Wilson  &  Co.,  New 
York,  are  offering  $675,000  six  per  cent  receiver':,  certificates, 
due  January  1,  1920.  at  par. 

Kansas  City  Northwestern. — This  road  has  been  put  in  the 
hands  of  Louis  S.  Cass,  of  Kansas  City,  as  receiver. 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern. — Stockholders  are  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  authorizing  a  refunding  and  improvement  mort- 
gage to  be  dated  March  1,  1917,  to  secure  an  issue  of  $16,000,- 
000  bonds  bearing  interest  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent. 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico. — An  initial  payment  of  lj4  per 
cent  has  been  declared  on  the  $15,180,000  non-cumulative  in- 
come mortgage  bonds,  payable  April  1,  1917. 

New  York  Central. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Second  district,  has  given  the  New  York  Central  per- 
mission to  buy  the  Fulton  Chain  Railway  and  the  Raquette 
Lake  Railway.  The  Fulton  Chain  Railway  runs  from  Fulton 
Chain,  N.  Y.,  to  Old  Forge,  two  miles,  and  the  Raquette  Lake 
Railway  from  Carter,  N.  Y.,  to  Raquette  Lake,  18  miles. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Judge  Mayer  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  has  postponed  from  July  1,  1917,  to  April  1, 
1918.  the  date  before  which  the  New  Haven  and  New  England 
Navigation  Company  must  sell  the  $1,500,000  bonds  and  the 
20,000  shares  of  stock  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation. 

Pascagoula  Northern. — See  Alabama  &  Mississippi. 

Pennsylvania-Detroit. — See  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — See  editorial  comments  on  .this  com- 
pany's annual  report  in  this  issue. 

The  Pennsylvania-Detroit  Railroad  has  filed  papers  of  in- 
corporation with  the  Michigan  secretary  of  state.  This  is  the 
subsidiary  of  the  Pennsylvania  which  is  to  build  a  branch  line 
into  Detroit. 
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London  Electrical  Services. — For  the  new  electrical  services 
to  Watford,  which  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  "Bakerloo"  serv- 
ices from  Elephant  and  Castle  to  Willesden,  the  London  Electric 
Railways  Company  will,  for  the  present,  provide  the  rolling  stock. 
In  order  to  meet  the  difference  of,  we  believe,  13  in.  between 
the  height  of  the  London  &  North  Western  and  the  "Bakerloo" 
platforms,  the  gangways  of  the  electric  cars  are  to  be  raised  6^ 
in.,  so  that  on  alighting  passengers  on  the  London  &  North  West- 
ern line  will  step  up  61/2  in.  and  on  the  tubes  will  step  down  6^^ 
in.  The  level  of  the  floor  will  not  be  interfered  with,  but  at  the 
entrance  to  the  gangway  the  difference  of  6i/^  in.  in  the  height 
w-ill  be  met  by  a  ramp. — Engineering,  London. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD    COMPANY 


General    Office,     Broad     Street     Station,     PiiiLADELrHiA,     1*a., 
February   28th,    1917. 

The  Board  of  Directors  herewith  submit  to  the  Stockholders  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  a  synopsis  of  tlieir  Annual  Report  for  the 
year   1916: — 

CONDENSED    INCO.ME    STATEMENT. 

Railway  operating  revenues $2,30,278.533.33 

Railway   operating   expenses 166, 164, 581. 7-t 

Net  revenue  from   railway  operations $64,1 13, 951. 5^ 

Railway   tax   accruals $9,022,399.69 

Uncollectible     railway     revenues 35,540.58        9,057,940.27 

Railway    operating    income $55,056,011.32 

Non-operating  income: 

Income   from   securities,  accounts,   and  sink- 
ing and   other  reserve   funds $20,479,070.37 

Rent    income,    etc 2,685,792.64      23,164,863.01 


Gross   income - $78,220,874.33 

Deductions   from   gross   income 25,944,370.21 


Net   income $52,276,504. 12 

Disposition  of  net  income: 

Income    applied   to    sinking   and    other    reserve 

funds    $2,138,959.19 

Dividend   of  six   per  cent 29,952,252.00 

Income  appropriated  for  road  and  equip- 
ment,   improvements,    etc 12,928,711.26    $45,019,922.45 


Balance  transferred  to  Profit  and  Loss 

CONDENSED  GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET. 

December   31st,    1916. 
Assets. 
Investments: 

Investment  in  road  and  ciiuiimient 

Improvements     on     leased     railway     property     since      June 

30th,    1907    " 

Sinking  funds 

Miscellaneous   physical    property 

Securities     owned     and     advances     to     affiliated     and     other 

companies    

Current   assets    

Deferred  assets,   inclivling   insurance   and   other    funds 

Unadjusted  debits    


$7,256,581.67 


$524,285,944.43 

19,972,469.08 
2,219,868.84 
2,132,365.19 

344,074,521.41 

130,902,840.97 

31,659,362.80 

3,579,568.25 


Liabilities. 
Capital    Stock. 


Premium  realized  on   Capital    .Stock   frcnn  January    1st,    1909.. 

Bonded  debt  and  other  obligations 

Current    liabilities 

Deferred    liabilities 

Unadjusted  credits,  including  accrued  taxes  and  deprecia- 
tion   reserves 

Corporate   surplus: 

Additions  to  property  through  income  and  surplus  since 
June    30,    1907 

Sinking  fund  reserves,  miscellaneous  fund  reserves,  etc.. 
Profit  and    Loss 


$1,058,826,940.97 

.  .  $499,204,700.00 

7,254,247.63 

.  .     250,356,844.61 

.  .       86,463,769.38 

446,643.09 


41,425,397.62 


$1,058,826,940.97 


GENERAL   REMARKS. 
Revenues. 


Your  Company  carried  an  unprecedented  volume  of  traffic  on  its  lines, 
resulting  from  a  continuance  of  the  European  War,  and  from  the  further 
expansion  of  general  business  throughout  the  country,  which  produced  an 
increase  of  17  per  cent,  in  the  total  Operating  Revenues  compared  with 
1915.  The  Freight  Revenue  increased  17  per  cent.;  Passenger  Revenues 
increased  16  per  cent.;  and  Express  Revenue  increased  25  per  cent.  Inci- 
dental Revenue  increased  34  per  cent.,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  demurrage 
charges  paid  for  the  unreasonable  detention  of  cars  by  consignees  and 
shippers,  but  the  Company's  freight  revenues  would  have  been  greater  had 
the  cars  not  been  so  delayed,  and  the  Hire  of  Equipment  payments  would 
have  been  lower. 

Expenses. 

The  total  Operating  Expenses  increased  16  per  cent,  compared  with  1915; 
Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structure  Expenses  increasing  14  per  cent.; 
Maintenance  of  Equipment  19  per  cent,  and  Transportation  17  per  cent.  To 
the  same  underlying  causes  can  be  attributed  the  increase  in  all  of  these 
expenses,  namely,  greater  traffic  and  substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of 
material,  supplies  and   labor. 

Taxes. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  Taxes,  which  increased  19  per  cent., 
due  principally  to  an  increase  in  Federal  Income  Tax  from  1  per  cent,  to  2 
per  cent.,  and  to  larger  revenues.  This  item  of  expense  is  one  over  which 
the  management  has  no  control  and  the  increase  [129  per  cent,  in  the  last 
ten  years]  shows  no  sign  of  abatement.  Taxes  now  require  14  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  of  net  operating  revenue,  compared  with  8  cents  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  significant  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  Operating  Revenues 
was  absorbed  by  increased  expenses  and  taxes.  The  time  seems  close  when 
taxpayers  must  for  their  own  protection  demand  that  all  governmental 
expenditures  be  fully  reviewed  before  being  authorized,  so  that  reasonable 
limit  may  be  placed  on  the  constantly  increasing  Federal,  State  and  Municipal 
expenditure's   for   non-productive   projects. 

Final  Results. 

The  Net  Income  for  1916  amounted  to  $52,276,504.12,  an  increase  of 
$9,851,181.80  compared  with  the  previous  year.     Against  this  were  charged 


tlu  appnjj)natioiis  to  the  Sinking  and  Other  Reserve  l-'inids.  Cash  Dividends 
aggregating  six  per  cent,  on  your  Capital  Stock  and  Road  and  Equipment 
expenditures  on  lines  owned  and  leased,  leaving  a  balance  of  $7,256,581.67, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

Rates. 

The  appeal  by  your  Company  from  the  order  of  the  Public  Service  Cdui- 
mission  of  Pennsylvania,  reducing  certain  anthracite  coal  rates,  is  still  pend- 
ing in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Dauphin  County;  and  the  proposed 
advance  in  intrastate  passenger  rates  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  general  plan  suggested  in  1914  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  a  means  for  procuring  additional  revenue,  is  still  suspended 
by  the  Public   Utilities  Commission  of  that  State. 

The  necessity  for  higher  rates  is  daily  becoming  more  evident,  for  while 
the  results  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1916  showed  a  satisfactory  increase, 
yet  since  then  the  net  returns  have  shown  a  marked  reduction  due  to  higher 
costs.  Your  Company,  to  avoid  congestion  and  handle  the  traffic  economically 
and  promptly,  has  expended,  and  is  now  expending,  large  amounts  of  capital 
upon  which  a  return  must  be  earned;  it  has  made  adjustments  in  employes' 
wages  to  retain  them  in  the  service  and  enable  them  to  meet  the  higher 
living  costs;  and  is  paying  extraordinary  increases  in  the  prices  of  materials 
arid  supplies,  and  in  taxes;  in  addition  to  which  it  is  burdened  with  con- 
Hicting  and  wasteful  regulation  and  laws.  These  increased  costs  have 
made  heavy  inroads  into  your  profits  during  the  past  few  months,  and  it  is 
expected  that  their  effect  will  be  even  more  acute  in  1917.  With  such  a 
widespread  and  pressing  demand  for  larger  terminals,  greater  facilities  and 
more  equipment,  it  is  essential  (if  they  are  to  be  provided)  to  grant  the 
railroads  the  higher  rates  necessary  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  meet  such 
rising  costs,  and  give  them  the  earning  basis  to  attract  new  capital  for  the 
Jidditional  transportation  facilities  and  service  so  urgently  required.  The 
lack  of  siifficient  surplus  for  many  years  past  has  prevented  the  railroads 
from  providing  such  additions  and  betterments  in  advance  of  traffic  demands, 
and  while  labor  and  material  costs  were  reasonable.  An  illuminating 
feature  of  the  railroad  situation  appears  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission report  of  December  1st,  1916,  showing  that  for  practically  all  the 
railroads  in  the  country  the  average  freight  revenue  per  ton  mile  has  fallen 
from  8.9  mills  in  1891  to  7.3  mills  in  1915,  a  decrease  of  over  17  per  cent., 
notwithstanding  tlie  greatly  increased  costs  and  higher  standards  entering 
into  the  transportation  service.  Another  important  statement  in  that  report 
showed  the  return  on  the  Investment  in  Road  and  Equipment  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1916,  to  be  slightly  in  fxcess  of  6  per  cent.  That  return 
is  a  great  improvement  compared  with  preceding  years,  but  it  was  earned 
111  a  year  when  the  country  was  enjo\ing  the  greatest  prosperity  in  its 
history,  and  when  so  many  of  the  industries,  which  are  free  to  fix  their 
prices  to  meet  market  conditions,  were  earning  many  times  six  per  cent. 
The  latter  is  a  healthy  condition,  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large,  but  it  is 
also  one  in  which  the  railroads,  which  must  pay  the  greatly  increased  prices, 
wages  and  taxes,  should  be  allowed  to  participate  through  higher  rates  upon 
the  commodity  they  sell,  viz.  transportation.  Under  the  existing  inter- 
national complications,  and  exceptional  industrial  activity,  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  placing  the  railroads  in  the  strongest  financial  and  physical 
condition. 

Return   on   Investment   i.n   Road  and   Equipment. 

While  your  Net  Income  for  the  year,  after  deducting  the  sinking  and 
other  reserve  fund  charges,  was  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  upon  the  out- 
standing Capital  Stock,  the  return  earned  on  the  total  investment  in  Road 
and  Equipment  provided  for  public  use  was  only  5.4  per  cent,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  lines  directly  operated,  and  but  5.8  per  cent,  on  the 
System  East  and  West  of  Pittsburgh.  Your  Company  maintained  its  <livi- 
dend  and  earned  a  substantial  surplus,  but  if  it  had  not  heretofore  con- 
sistently pursued  the  policy  of  investing  its  surplus  above  reasonable  divi- 
dends in  the  betterment  of  your  railroads  and  equipment  instead  of  pro- 
viding therefor  through  the  issue  of  additional  bonds  and  stock,  the  present 
dividends  could  not   be  maintained  under  the  existing  traffic   rates. 

Traffic. 

Improved  efficiency  characterized  the  operation  during  the  year  in  both 
freight  and  passenger  traffic.  The  number  of  tons  increased  16  per  cent, 
and  the  tonnage  mileage  increased  18  per  cent.,  but  largely  by  heavier  car 
loading  the  additional  tonnage  and  mileage  required  an  increase  of  only 
8  per  cent,  in  train  mileage.  It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  average 
train  load  has  been  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  from  553  tons  to  870  tons, 
or  57  per  cent.  The  average  revenue  per  freight  train  mile  increased  8  per 
cent.,  but  heavier  expen:>es  and  taxes  absorbed  the  increase  and  caused  a 
slight  decrease  in  net  revenue  per  freight  train  mile.  The  average  ton  mile 
revenue  received  was  slightly  less  than  in  1915,  being  onlv  .603  of  a  cent 
per  ton  mile,  which  is  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  freight  rates 
paid  on  either  the  German  or  French  Roads  in  normal  years,  and  they 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  much  lower  wages,  taxes,  and  other 
operating    costs. 

The  number  of  passengers  increased  16  per  cent.,  passenger  mileage  IS 
ner  cent.,  passengers  per  car  13  per  cent.,  while  passenger  train  mileage 
increased  only  5  per  cent. 

The   Eight   Hour   Law. 

The  employes  in  the  train  service  on  most  of  the  railro;ids  in  the  United 
States  submitted  demands  _  through  their  labor  organizations  for  an  eight 
hour  basic  day  at  the  existing  rates  of  pay,  and  time  and  one-half  payments 
for  all  overtime  in  freight  and  vard  service.  Although  many  of  the 
men  in  the  train  service  do  not  work  eight  hours  per  day,  this  reduction 
in  the  time  constituting  a  basic  work  day  meant  in  efl'ect  an  unjustifiable 
increase  of  pay  for  most  of  these  employes.  Conferences  extending  over 
several  months  were  held  between  the  representatives  of  the  railroads  and 
tlic  trainmen's  organizations,  with  the  hope  that  by  arbitration,  in  which 
the  public  would  have  been  represented,  some  reasonable  solution  could  be 
reached,  for  the  railroads  felt  that,  as  compared  with  other  employment  in 
and  out  of  the  railroad  service,  these  men  were  liberally  trcaleil.  if  not,  in 
some  cases,  overpaid.  The  trainmen  would  not  consent  to  arbitration,  or 
otlier  investigation,  and  orders  for  a  strike  w-ere  given  in  case  tlie  railroads 
refused  to  accede  to  their  demands.  The  transportation  service  of  the 
Country  was  threatened  with  stoppage  at  a  time  when  industries  in  general 
had  reached  their  greatest  production,  and  the  food  supply  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  were  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  continued  operation  of  the  steam  railroad  systems.  It  is  question- 
able whether  many  of  the  men,  especially  those  in  your  service  who  have 
faithfully  served  the   Company   for  many   years,   would   finally  have   deserted 
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tlicir  |ui>tilioii»,  vi'l  llic  tiiilolil  MulTnitiK  and  >Iim  iipluHi  ol  Ini-tiiicMt  lluil 
wiiulil  have  icsiilti'd  friiin  tlic  i-xcciitioii  nl'  this  tliiral,  iiiuili-  liy  the-  traiii- 
intii  iIiioiikIi  ihcir  li-ailcr.s,  wen-  mi  rviilriit  that  iIr-  "Mlulit  Hour  Law"  was 
niai'tcil  liy  I'oiiKrcss  in  the  liiii-f  (iciiml  of  a  few  days.  The  Ihreali'iicd 
ttiikc  was  avcilfd,  hut  in  the  liasly  inuciTdiiiKS  h'udiiiK  to  its  i-nactnunt, 
the  principle  uf  arhit  ration,  as  the  parauioiint  and  oi|uilahli'  im-tliod  ut 
sftlliiig:  lahor  disimtrs,  was  saorilii'cd,  not  in  llic  puhhi-  intiri'sl,  nor  for  tlic 
hrnclit  of  a  majority  of  railroad  employes,  liut  for  .i  K'unp  of  men  eon- 
slitutiiiK  luily  a  small  pereenlaKe  of  (he  total  numlier,  ami  no  aelion  was 
taken  hy  CoiiKress  to  prevent  or  settle   future  strikes. 

This  law  piovides  that  hcKii>n>nK  .lanuury  I,  l<'17,  ei^hl  liuuis  shall 
in  contracts  for  lahor  and  service  be  deemed  a  day's  woik,  .ind  the 
measure  or  standard  of  a  day's  work,  for  the  puipose  of  reckoniiiK  com- 
pensation for  employes  cnKaged  in  the  operation  of  interstate  trains,  anil 
provides  a  t'onuiiissioti  of  three  to  observe  the  elTects  of  the  law  for  a 
period  of  from  six  to  nine  moitlhs,  ami  report  its  IhidiiiKs  to  the  President 
and  t'ongress;  hut  it  also  retiuires  that,  peiulinn  the  report  of  the  C  ommis- 
sion  anil  for  thirtv  days  thereafter,  the  existing  standard  day's  waxe  shall 
he  paid  for  an  eitilit  hour  day,  and  for  overtime  the  employes  shall  he  iiaid 
not  less  than  the  pro  rata  rate  for  such  standard  eight  hour  day.  While 
wages  are  increased  by  its  provisions,  there  is  a|)i)areiUly  nothing  to  |>revent 
an  employe  working  more  or  less  than  eight  hours  per  day.  Vour  manage- 
ment being  unable  to  satisfactorily  interpret  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
having  giave  doubts  as  to  its  constitutionality,  has  instituted  proceedings  to 
test  its  validity   in   the   Federal   Courts. 

The  Federal  and  State  laws  and  the  public  welfare  re<iuire  Railroad 
I'ompanies  to  render  a  continuous  and  ade(|uate  transportation  service,  and 
it  should  be  equally  obligatory  that  no  disruption  of  that  service  from  any 
cause  he  tolerated.  Therefore,  in  the  p\d)lic  interest,  which  is  paramount, 
future  strikes  or  lockouts  should  be  prevented  until  the  differences  between 
the  railroads  and  their  employes  are  first  submitted  to  independent  and 
impartial    review   and    arbitration. 

FiiDER.vL    Transportation    Inouiry. 

.\  joint  Congressional  Committee  has  been  appointed,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  to  investigate  the  efficiency  of  the  existing 
system  of  public  regulation  in  protecting  the  rights  of  shippers  and  carriers, 
and   in    promoting   the   public   interest. 

The  Railroads  will  assist  this  investigation,  and  have  already  submitted 
evidence  that  the  present  system  of  Federal  and  State  regulation  is  incon- 
sistent, confusing  and  wasteful.  They  have,  therefore,  reciuested  considera- 
tion   of   a   program,   which,    in   substance,   covers — 

1.  Federal  supervision  of  the  issue  of  railroad  securities. 

2.  F'ederal   incorporation   of   interstate    railroads; 

3.  Exclusive   Federal   regulation  of   rates; 

4.  .\  regional  and  functional  division  of  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce   Commission; 

5.  Restricting  rate  suspensions  by  the  Commission  to  not  more  than 
sixty    days; 

6.  Giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  prescribe 
minimum   as   well   as   maximum   rates. 

The  aim  of  constructive  legislation  should  be  to  allow  the  railroads  to 
conduct  the  transportation  service  under  such  conditions  as  will  preserve 
their  credit  so  that  they  can  at  all  times  efficiently  and  economically  carry 
the  commerce  of  the  Country,  and  be  its  most  available  and  effective  instru- 
ments for  National  defense.  Under  the  existing  conflicting  systems  of 
public  regulation  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  the  railroads  have 
not  been  allowed  to  earn  sufficient  profits  to  place  them  in  that  position, 
and,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  serious  decline  in  constructing  new 
mileage,  new  equipment  and  sufficient  facilities  to  accomodate  the  shippers 
and  the  public.  With  the  increased  traffic  in  the  past  eighteen  months  this 
condition  was  somewhat  improved,  but  the  needs  of  the  situation  have  not 
yet  been  satisf.ictorily  met.  Tlie  common  carriers  as  a  whole  for  many  years 
have  had  to  depend  for  new  capital  on  the  increase  of  their  debt  and  mort- 
gage obligations,  rather  than  by  the  sale  of  Capital  Stock,  so  that  it  is  evi- 
tlent  their  credit  is  not  yet  securely  founded.  Therefore  a  serious  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  this  Congressional  Committee  to  make  a  thorough,  prompt 
and  impartial  investigation  of  the  entire  transportation  problein;  and  recom- 
mend legislation  that  will  insure  sound  credit  for  the  railroads;  reasonable 
latts  and  adequate  service  to  the  public,  and  replace  conflicting  and  wasteful 
regulation  with  unified,  responsible,  regulation  by  the  F'ederal  Government, 
under  which  the  railroads  will  be  permitted  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  the 
capital  already  invested  in  the  public  transportation  service,  and  sufficient 
to  attract  the  additional  capital  requisite  to  regularly  enlarge  and  improve 
their  terminals,  tracks,  equipment  and  other  facilities  in  advance  of  actual 
commercial    requirements. 

Financial. 

On  December  31st,  1916,  the  Company  had  90,388  stockholders,  whose 
average  holdings  were  110  shares.  All  of  the  stock  is  held  in  the  United 
States  except  less  than  3  per  cent. 


I  111-  I  .ipiial  .Stock  ouisl.inding  was  increased  by  $1000  through  the  sale 
lit  Ih.ii   amount   of  stock  held  hy   the  Company. 

Ihc  fiiiidrd  debt,  ei|uipmenl  trust  obligations,  mortgages  and  ground 
rents  ji.'iyable  show  a  net  deciease  of  over  $5, -160, 000.  This  is  due  chiefly 
to  reileinptioii  of  bonds  through  the  various  .Sinking  l'"uiiils;  to  the  con- 
vell^ion  of  CoiiHolid.'ited  .Mortgage  Sterling  Monds  into  Dollar  lionds;  and  to 
the  maturity  and  p.iymint  of  over  $4,69H,()00  of  equipment  trust  oblig.itions. 
The  increase  in  current  liabilities  (which  is  also  reflected  in  the  Company's 
assets),  is  due  chielly  to  the  issue  of  $20,000,000  of  short  term  notes,  which 
m.ilim-    111    April,    \'>\7. 

I  III-  stnikholdeis,  in  pursuance  of  notice  already  given,  will  be  asked  to 
jippiiive  of  an  increase  in  the  authorized  indebtedness  of  the  Company  to 
the  exlmt  of  $75,000,000.  If  ajijiroved,  the  IJoard  of  Directors  will  there- 
after be  enabled  through  the  issue  of  bonds  secured  by  the  General 
^ilnl^:age,  or  by  such  otiier  form  of  security  as  at  the  time  may  be  most 
adv.intageous  to  the  Com|)any,  or  through  the  issue  and  sale  of  previously 
authorized  Capital  Stock,  to  procure  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  maturing 
obligations,  including  $20,000,000  of  3^  per  cent.  Nine  iMonth  Notes  issued 
for  capital  purposes  during  the  year,  which  will  mature  in  April,  1917,  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  capital  expenditures  on  your  constantly  expanding 
proi)erty. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  acquire  the  property  and  franchises  of 
the  llarrisburg,  Portsmouth,  Mt.  Joy  &  Lancaster  Railroad  Company,  the 
railroad  of  which  company  extends  from  Lancaster  to  llarrisburg,  and 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  main  line  of  your  C!ompany.  This  line  is 
operated  under  a  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  year  lease.  Your  Company 
now  owns  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  Capital  Stock,  and  as  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  it  as  a  separate  corporation  no  longer  exists,  an  agreement 
providing  for  its  acquisition  will,  in  accordance  with  notice  given  to  the 
stockholders,  be   submitted   for   approval   at  the   annual   meeting. 

Vour  Company,  as  the  majority  stockholder  in  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company,  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  shares  which  it  does  not  now 
hold,  amounting  at  par  to  $5,202,100.,  has  offered  a  like  amount  of  Five 
Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  which, 
if  the  plan  be  consummated,  your  Company  is  to  receive  in  part  payment 
for  advances  to  that  Company  If  a  satisfactory  number  of  the  minority 
shares  of  that  Company  will  co-operate  to  make  such  a  plan  effective,  your 
Company  is  also  willing  to  accept  additional  Common  Stock  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  Company  in  settlement  of  the  balance  of  its  indebtedness, 
so  that  the  fixed  charges  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  may  be 
materially  reduced  and  its  credit  strengthened  to  finance  its  future  capital 
requirements. 

Road    and    Equipment. 

The  report  shows  that  the  Company  has  continued  its  large  program  of 
expenditures  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  its  railroad  and  the 
purchase  of  additional  equipment,  relying  upon  the  public  to  see  that  higher 
rates  are  paid  to  justify  a  continuance  of  such  a  policy.  Nearly  $25,000,000. 
was  expended  for  Road  and  Equipment  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
Lines  directly  operated  by  it,  of  which  $12,928,711  was  charged  against  the 
Surplus  Income  for  the  year.  Several  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  improvements  to  the  railroad,  stations,  yards,  and  track 
extensions  all  over  the  System.  The  equipment  purchased  during  the  year 
consisted  of  26-4  locomotives,  403  passenger  cars  and  6,252  freight  cars. 

Pension  Department. 

Vour  Company  has  3,272  pensioners  on  its  rolls,  and  the  pensions  paid 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,042,080.,  an  increase  of  187  pensioners  and 
$76,274.   in  the  payments  made. 

Federal    ^'ALUATION. 

The  valuation  of  your  lines,  under  the  direction  of  the  Valuation  Division 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  which  your  Company  is  con- 
.stantly  co-operating,  continued  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  field  work, 
preparatory  to  the  inventory  of  the  property,  has  been  practically  completed 
for  the  Northern  Central  Railway,  which  is  leased  by  vour  Company,  and 
for  various  leased  lines  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Considerable  work  of 
this  character  was  also  done  during  the  year  on  the  Western  New  Vork 
and  Pennsylvania   Railway,   which   is  also  leased  by  your   Company. 

The  cost  to  your  Company  in  carrying  out  this  work  during  1916  was 
$169,926.52  and  the  total  to  December  31st,  1916,  was  $314,545.17.  The 
expenditures  of  this  character  by  the  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  amounted  to 
$293,764.08  for  the  year  and  aggregated  $586,578.42  to  December  31st,  1916, 
and  for  the  entire  System  East  and  West  of  Pittsburgh  $623,346.59  for  the 
year  and  $1,099,040.07  to   December  31st,   1916. 

SAMUEL   REA^ 

President. 

STOCKHOLDERS      MAV     OBTAIN      COPIES      OF     THE     ANNUAL 
REPORT  COMPLETE,  BV  APPLYING  TO   OR  ADDRESSING 
LEWIS  NEILSON,  SECRETARY, 

BROAD  STREET  STATION,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BUFFALO,  ROCHESTER  &  PITTSBURGH  RAILWAY  COMPANY  THIRTY-SECOND  REPORT 


The  Directors  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railway  Com- 
pany submit  to  the  Stockholders  the  following  report  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,    1916: 

ROAD   OPERATED. 

Dec.  31,  June  30, 

1916,  1916,       Increase. 

Miles.  Miles.        Miles. 

Owned     367.06  367.06 

Leased    89.90  89.90 

Trackage    rights    129.52  129.52 

Total  length  of  road  operated 586.48  586.48 

Second  track    208.33  208.33 

Sidings    382.50  378.14           4.36 

Total  miles  of  tracks,  all  steel   rail.. 1,177.31  1,172.95           4.36 


There    was    no    change    in    the    mileage    of    road    operated. 
svere  increased  by  4.36  miles  of  new  sidings. 


The    tracks 


INCOME. 

6  Months  6  Months 

Dec.  31,  Dec.  31, 

Oper.\ting   Income:                                       1916.  1915. 

Revenues   $6,768,748.72  $5,978,012.52 

Expenses    5.025,808.22  4,284,804.43 

Net  revenue    $1,742,940.50  $1,693,208.09 

Tax    accruals    .         132,000.00  120,000.00 

L'ncollectible    revenues     1,354.26  '      38.27 


Increase 

OR 

Decrease. 

$790,736.20 

741,003.79 


$49,732.41 

12,000.00 
1,315.99 


$133,354.26         $120,038.27  $13,315.99 


Total   operating  income $1,609,586.,24  $1,573,169.82 

Non-operating  income    525,413.56  416,237.82 

Gross   income    $2,134,999.80  $1,989,407.64 

Reductions  for  interest,  rentals,  etc.     1,051,969.27  1,071,779.14 

Net    ircome     $1,083,030.53  $917,628.50 


$36,416.42 
109,175.74 


$145,592.16 
—19,809.87 


$165,402.03 


March  9,  1917 
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Appropriations: 

Pension     and     Fire     Insurance 

Funds     

Special   appropriations    


$9,177.01 
209,997.81 


Total  appropriations    $219,174.8-' 

Surplus   available    for    dividends..  $863,855.71 

Return    on    capital    htock    for    si.x 

months   S.24% 


221,910.91 
$221,910.91 
$695,717.59       $168,138.12 


$9,177.01 
-11,913.10 

-$2,736.09 


4.22% 


1.02% 

Ta.\es  advanced  lO%,  to  $132,000,  due  to  higher  assessments  on  capital 
stock  and  increased  taxes  on  net  income. 

The  increase  of  $109,175.74  in  non-operating  income  came  principally 
from  the   favorable   balance  in   Hire  of   Equipment   account. 

A  special  appropriation  of  $209,997.81  was  made  from  net  income.  Of 
this  amount  $50,000  was  paid  into  the  Sinking  Fund  of  Equipment  Agree- 
ment Series  C,  and  including  $1,997.81  accrued  interest  is  available  for  the 
purchase  of  new  rolling  stock;  $158,000  represents  the  cost  of  Equipment 
Bonds  Series  D  and  F  paid  off  during  the  six  months,  less  one  half  of  the 
principal    refunded    by   4,'4%    Consolidated    Mortgage    Honds. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Dividends  in  cash   were 
paid  on: 

Preferred   Stock    .  .    $6,000,000     3-% 
Common    Stock    ...    10,500,000     3% 


6  Months 

Dec.  31, 

1916 

$180,000 
315,000 


6  Months 
Dec.  31,  Increase. 
1915 


3% 
2% 


$180,000 
210,000 


$105,000 


Total    $16,500,000  $495,000  $390,000     $105,000 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  your  Board  of  Directors  has  declared 
semi-annual  dividends  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  and  three 
per  cent,   on   the  common  stock,  payable  February   15,   1917. 

CAPITAL   STOCK. 

There  has  been  no  change  during  the  year  in  this  account.  The  total 
outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  Company  amounts  to  $16,500,000,  and 
consists  of  $6,000,000   preferred  stock  and  of  $10,500,000   common   stock. 

FUNDED    DEBT. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Sinking  Funds  for  the  redemption  of  Equipment 
Bonds,  $284,000  bonds  were  retired,  as  follows:  $114,000  Series  D  and 
$170,000  Series  F. 

Bonds  held  by  the  Fire  and  Pension  Funds  were  increased  $27,000.  The 
net  result  is  a  decrease  of  $311,000  in  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Company  held 
by  the  public  on  December  31,   1916. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Mortgage  of  1907, 
the  Trustee  delivered  to  the  Comjiany  $142,000  Consolidated  Mortgage  4J/^% 
bonds,  representing  50%  of  Equipment  Bonds  Series  D  and  F  retired  during 
the  year.  These  bonds  added  to  those  in  tlie  Treasury  of  the  Company 
make  a  total  of  $1,746,000  held  in  reserve. 

COST   OF   ROAD. 

Capital  account  has  been  charged  during  the  six  months  with  $239,578.40 
for  investment  in  ro^id,  as  follows: 

Land   for  transportation   purposes $15,361.89 

Subway,  Saxton  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 9,104.74 

Increased  weight  of  rails,   frogs  and   fastenings 69,676.14 

Stone  ballast 48,521.62 

Improving  bridges  and  culverts 22,332.69 

Shop  machinery    5,703.49 

Yard  extension,   sidings,  etc 68,877.83 

Total    $239,578.40 


i 


The  subway,  Saxton  St..  Rochester,  referred  to  in  former  rei>orts,  is  now 
completed. 

Among   the    important    work    still    in    progress    may    be    mentioned   the    fol- 
lowing,   referred   to  in   last   report: 
Strengthening   of   steel    bridges. 

Replacing  of  timber  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts  in  permanent  form. 
•Mso,    the    general    improvement    of    the    road    with    stone    ballast    and 
heavier   type   of   rail. 

COST  OF  EOinPMENT. 

Expenditures  were  made   for  additions  to  rolling  stock  as   follows: 

Four  flat  cars  built  at  company's  shops.  .  .    $2,186.90 

One  snow  dIow  purchased 4,896.76 

One  camp  car  purchased 4,928.07 

Steel    underframes    applied    on    three    hundred    and    twenty-five 

freight  cars    '. '. .  . .  .        17,163.76 

Sundry  other   betterments,   including   re-classification   or  transfer 

of  fifty-six  freight  cars  and  nineteen  work  equipment  cars....        86,808.57 

$115,984.06 
There  was  credited  for  equipment  sold,  transferred  or  destroyed, 
the  follow ine  book  valne«,  a  part  of  which,  less  salvage,  was 
charged  to  Operating  Expenses,  and  the  balance,  representing 
the  depreciation  since  June  30,  1907,  was  charged  to  Deprecia- 
tion .\ccount : 

Three  locomotives    $19,140.30 

One  passenger  train   car 1,171.08 

One  hundred  and  tw-enty-one   freight  train  cars 81,711.77 

Four  work  equipment  cars 6,342.55 

$108,365.70 

Making  a  net  increase  of $7,618.36 

The  total  tractive  power  of  engines  aggregates  11,421,036  pounds,  a  de- 
crease of  72,500  pounds  during  the  past  six  months. 

The  average  tractive  power  •->{  each  engine  increased  115  pounds,  being 
36,372  pounds  as  against   36.257   pounds  on  June  30th,  last. 

The  total  carrying  capacity  of  cars  in  freight  service  now  amounts  to 
748,535   net   tons,   a   decrease  of  2,312. 

The  average  carrying  capacity  or  efficiency  of  each  freight  car  increased 
.06  ton.   being  43.31    tons  as  against  43.25   tons. 

Of  the  cars  in  passcnper  service  45.54  per  cent,  are  of  all  steel  con- 
struction, and  in  the  freight  service  91.15  per  cent,  of  the  cars  are  now 
all  steel  or  are  equipped  with  steel  underframes. 

Since    December    31    ten    Mikado    and    five    Mallet    locomotives    have   been 


received  from  the  builders;  and  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  the 
purchase  of  thirty  additional  locomotives,  to  be  delivered  next  summer,  of 
which  three  are  for  passenger  service  and  twenty-seven  for  freight  and 
switching  service. 

PASSEXGKR  RENENUES. 

The  gross  passenger  revenue  amounted  to  $668,733.17,  an  increase  of 
11.59  per  cent.,  or  $69,459.42  over  the  same   period  in   1915. 

The  average  rate  received  per  lassenger  per  mile  decreased  .002  cent, 
being  2.162  cents  as  compared  with  2.164. 

The  average  distance  (.ach  passenger  was  carried  increased  .66  miles,  being 
29.72  miles  against  29.06  miles. 

Passengers  carried  in  the  six  months,   1916 1,040,593 

Passengers  carried  in  the  six  months,   1915 953,136 

An  increase  of  9. IS  per  cent.,  or 87,457 

Passengers  carried  one  mile  in  the  six  months,   1916....    30,924,767 
Passengers  carried  one  mile  in  the  six  months,  1915....    27,694,014 

An  increase  of  11.67  per  cent.,  or 3,230,753 

FREIGHT   REVENUES. 

The  average  rate  received  per  ton  per  mile  decreased  .06  mill,  being  4.59 
mills  as  compared   with  4.65  mills   for  the  same  period  in   1915. 

The  average  distance  each  ton  was  hauled  increased  7.02  miles,  being 
163.44   miles,   against    156.42   miles. 

The  revenue  tonnage  moved  was  as  follows: 

6  Mos.  6  Mos.    Increase  or 

1916.               1915.  Decrease. 

Bituminous    coal     4,848,179  4,457,419  390,760 

Coke     205,118           237,685  32,567 

Iron    ore 445,355           466,575  21,220 

Pig  and   bloom   iron 247,942           238,270  9  672 

CJther    freight     2,002,924  1,700,287  302,637 

Total     7,749,518       7,100,236 

An   increase  of  9.14   per   cent.,   or 649,282 

Tons  moved  one  mile  in  the  six  months,   1916....    1,266,597,365 
Tons  moved  one  mile  in  the  six  months,   1915....    1,110,629,040 

An   increase  of   14.04   iier   cent.,   or 1 55,968,325 

The  result  is  a  gain  of  12.67  per  cent.,  or  $654,688  in  gross  freight 
revenue. 

EXPENSES. 

Operating  Expenses  increased  $741,003.79  or  17.29  per  cent,  over  the 
■ame  period  in  1915,  due  to  the  larger  volume  of  traffic,  additional  advances 
made  in  wages  of  employes,  as  well  as  the  largely  increased  cost  of  supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Also,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  inaugurated  several  years 
ago,  there  were  extraordinary  expenditures  for  rebuilding  freight  cars  with 
steel   underframes  and  bolsters,   and  equipping  them  with   heavy   draft   gear. 

The  amount  charaed  for  depreciation  was  $237,609.09,  a  decrease  of 
$345.21. 

The  operating  ratio  increased  2.57  per  cent.,  being  74.25  per  cent,  against 
71.68   per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  each  group  of  operating  expenses  to  operating  revenues 
for  the  past  four  and   one  half  years  is  as  follows: 

6  Mos. 

ENDING  Years  ENDING  June  30. 

Dec.  31. 

1916.  1916.  1915.  1914.  1913. 

Maintenance   of   way 13.26  13.81  13.37  13.49  14.23 

Maintenance    of    equipment 24.04  23.00  22.53  20  65  19  74 

Tratfic     1.18  1.19  1.50  1.40  1.30 

Transportation     33.52  31.91  33.17  36.15  32.71 

Miscellaneous   operations    .13  .13  .15  .25 

( leneral    2.12  2.21  2.44  2!26  2.05 

Total    74.25     72.25     73.16     74.20     70.03 


The  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  six  months  is  3.42  mills,  being 
an  increase  of  .15   inill  over  the  same  period  in   1915. 

The  average  number  of  revenue  tons  carried  one  mile  per  revenue  freight 
train  mile,  excluding  the  mileage  of  helping  engines,  decreased  21.45  tons, 
being  792  24   tons,   against  813.69  tons. 

The  average  number  of  revenue  tons  carried  one  mile  per  revenue  freight 
engine  mile,  including  the  mileage  of  helping  engines,  decreased  8  tons, 
being  510  tons  against  5!8  tons. 

The  averages  for  the  past  nine  and  one-half  years  are  as   follows: 

Year  Ending  Train  Load.  Engine  Load. 

)une30,  1908  530  371 

1909  597  400 

1910  638  420 

1911  635  430 

1912  647  439 

1913  710  462 

1914  694  454 

1915  707  477 

1916  786  502 
Six  Months 

Ending 
December  31,      1916  792  510 

The  average  number  of  revenue  iiassenfer^  carried  one  mile  ner  revenue 
passenger  train  mile  for  the  six  months  is  45,  being  an  increase  of  5  over 
the  same  period  of   1915. 

The  non-revenue  traffic,  not  included  in  any  of  the  other  figures  of  this 
report,  is  as  follows: 

6  Mos.  6  Mos. 

Ending  Ending 

Dec.  31,         Dec.  31, 

1916.  1915. 

Xumber   of  passengers 202,515  169,552 

Number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile 9,685,299       7,112,686 

Xumber  of  tons 625,259  601 ,969 

Xumber  of  tons  carried  one  mile 54.883.375     57,065,684 
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KIKK    INSURANCK    FIND. 

The  assets  of  tlii»  fund  wcio  iiicrcaseil  tli.MJ.iA  .luJ  now  umuuiit  to 
$3^2,524.80  in   Inttreiit   l>r;iiin^'  srciirilics  and  citsh. 

I'KNS;ON   FUND. 

The  :«!.scts  uf  this  fund,  prealcd  July  I,  V^0^.  were  increased  $2  116.46 
and  now  Bntount  to  $226,536.87  in  interest  bearinR  securities  and  cash. 

There  were  68  iwnMoiiers  upon  the  roll  on  HiccmlMr  31,  1916,  a  net 
increase  of  3  durinjr  the  six  months. 

gi-:ni:ral  remarks. 

In  confoiniltv  with  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
mil  the  respective  I'uhlic  Service  Commissions  of  New  ^  ork  and  Pcnnsyl- 
\  inia  the  Itoard  of  Directors  has  chanRcd  the  fiscal  year  ol  the  Company 
so  as'  to  end  with  the  calendar  year,  instead  of  Tunc  30th.  Ihis  report 
is  therefore  published  coveriuK  the  operations  of  the  C  onipany  for  the  six 
months  ended  December  31,  1<>16,  and  coinpans<.ns  made  with  the  figures 
for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1915.  Futme  reports  will  cover  the 
vears   ending    December   31st. 

The  Ontario  Car  Kerry  Company,  Limited,  paid  a  dividend  of  2J4% 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1916.  The  sum  of  $6,242.50  received 
on  the  $249,700  of  this  Company's  stock  was  credited  to  Non-operating  in- 
come  Account. 

The  field  and  office  work  preparatory  to  the  valuation  of  your  lines 
is  now  well  in  hand.  The  cost  of  this  work  during  the  past  six  months 
was  $10,457.28.  making  the  total  expenditure  to  December  31,  1916,  for 
this    purpo.se.    $31,590.11. 

Efiective  November  1,  1916,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Brennan,  formerly  Gen- 
eral Mana.ncr.  was  made  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Edgar  F.  Robinson,  Chief 
Engineer,  "was   promoted   to   General   Manager. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  Board  are  renewed  to  the  officers  and 
employes    for   their    faithful    and   efficient   service. 

By  ordci    of  the  Board. 


William    T.    Noonan, 

President. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February  21,  1917. 


PROFIT    AND    LOSS    ACCOUNT. 
December   31st,    1916. 


Balance    Surplus,    June    30.    1916.  .    • $3,965,754.01 

Credit  Balance,  transferred  from  Income  Account   (page  22}         86J,»55./1 


Unrefundable    overcharges. 
Miscellaneous   Credits — 

Adjustment   of  old   accounts 

Unclaimed     wages,     etc . 

Withdrawn    from   Pension    Fund. 

Miscellaneous    credits 


$141.53 

700.89 

1,392.24 

1.00 


2,006.25 


2,235.66 


Total $4,833,851.63 


Dividend    appropriations    of   surplus: 

Preferred  stock 

(No.  46)  39f  on  $6,000,000  payable 

August    15,    1916 $180,000.00 

Common  stock 

(No.    33)    37c  on    $10,500,000    pay- 
able August   15,   1916 315,000.00 


Premium  on  funded  debt  retired. 
Value  of  abandoned  road-bed.. 
Miscellaneous  Debits — 

Adjustment    of    old    accounts. 
Total 


$495,000.00 

4,180.50 

676.13 

3,659.85 


503,516.48 
By    Balance   Surplus,    December   31.    1916    (page    IS) $4,330,335.15 


COMPARATIVE    INCOME  ACCOUNT. 
Operating  Revenues. 

Six  Months  Six  Months 

Ending  Dec.  Ending  Dec. 

Freight—                                                31,   1916.  31,   1915. 

Coal    $3,615,227.50  $3,199,349.95 

Coke     188,140.40  .215,654.12 

Merchandise     2,016,992.46  1,750,668.29 


Total $5,820,360.36 

P.\ssenger     668,733.17 

Other   Transportation — 

Excess   baggage 4,186.04 

Parlor    and    chair    car 7,228.90 

Mail      28,580.94 

Express    50,000.00 

Other  passenger   train    2,451.04 

Milk     12,940.50 

Switching    81,854.47 

Special    service    324.90 


Total $187,566.79 


fS, 165, 672. 36 
599,273.75 


4,764.30 

5,978.75 

26,551.30 

50,000.00 

2,907.48 

9,839.27 

56,426.81 

285.52 

$156,753.43 


Increase  or 
Decrease. 

$415,877.55 

—27,513.72 

266,324. 17 

$654,688.00 
69,459.42 

—578.26 
1,250.15 
2,029.64 

-456.44 

3,101.23 

25,427.66 

39.38 

$30,813.36 


I  Nl  UihN  I.M 

Dining    and    hulVel 6,048.67  5,494.56  554.11 

Station.       train       and       boat 

ivilcKes     2,176.74  2,060.78  115.96 

DcmurraKC    18,860.00  5,130.49  13,729.51 

tianson    St.    Docks 53.658.80  41,394.60  12,264.20 

Sundry    sources 11.344.19  2,232.55  9,111.64 

Total $92,088.40  $56,312.98  $35,775.42 

Total  Operating    Revenues. $6,768,748.72         $5,978,012.52         $790,736.20 

Operating  Expenses. 

Maintenance       of       way       and 

structures    $897,548.68  $969,576.98  —$72,028.30 

Maintenance    of    etiuipinent .  .  1,627,387.62  1,324,465.41  302,922.21 

Traffic     79,967.47  69,923.62  10,043.85 

Transportation      2,268,545.91  1,784,779.81  483,766.10 

Miscellaneous     operations 8,975.81  7,063.60  1,912.21 

ticneial    143,382.73  128,995.01  14,387.72 

Total   Operating    Expenses. $5,025, 808. 22  $4,284,804.43  $741,003.79 

Nkt    Operating    Revenue.  .  .$1,742,940.50  $1,693,208.09  $49,732.41 

Tax    Accruals    132,000.00  120,000.00  12,000.00 

Uncollectible    Revenues...           1,354.26  38.27  1,315.99 

Operating  Income $1,609,586.24  $1,573,169.82  $36,416.42 

Non-Operating    Income — 

Hire    of    freight    cars 383,243.94  297,447.53  85,796.41 

Rent  from  other  rolling  stock  5,243.55  7,291.02  —2,047.47 

Rents— Joint     facilities 87,598.96  77,126.91  10,472.05 

Kents— Miscellaneous     12,967.78  2,699.39  10,268.39 

Dividends    on    stocks    owned.  6,242.50  6,242.50          

Income  from  securities,  loans 

and   accounts    26,489.60  25,346.13  1,143.47 

Release       of       premium       on 

funded    debt     3,430.07         3,430.07 

Miscellaneous     197.16  84.34  112.82 

Total     Non-Operating      In- 
come          $525,413.56  $416,237.82         $109,175.74 

Gross   Income    $2,134,999.80  $1,989,407.64         $145,592.16 

Deductions  from    Gross  Income. 
Rents — For     Leased     Roads — 

Allegheny  &  Western  Railway  $136,000.00             $136,000.00          

Gearfield    &    Mahoning    Rail- 
way       43,250.00                43,250.00         

Mahoning    Valley    Railroad..  7,500.00                   7,500.00          

$186,750.00  $186,750.00          

For   rolling  stock    other   than 

freight  cars 756.15  281.79  $474.36 

Joint    facilities     159,854.83  152,802.06  7,052.77 

Miscellaneous     7,893.00  9,095.45  —1,202.45 

Total    rents $168,503.98  $162,179.30  $6,324.68 

Interest    on    Funded    Debt — ■ 
First        Mortgage        Bonds — 

Roch.   &   Pitts.    Rd 39,000.00  39,000.00         

Consol.         Mort.         Bonds — • 

Roch.    &   Pitts.    Rd 117,600.00  117,600.00         

General         Mort.         Bonds — 

B.,    R.    &    P.    Ry 110,675.00  110,675.00  

Consol.         Mort.         Bonds — 

B.,    R.    &    P.    Ry 218,520.00  218,520.00  

First        Mortgage        Bonds — 

L.,   P.   &   C.    Rd 8,750.00  8,750.00  

Equipment     Agreements 201,523.51  225,643.75         —24,120.24 

Total $696,068.51  $720,188.75       —$24,120.24 

Interest  on   Unfunded   Debt.  646.78  2,661.09  — 2,014.31 

Total       Deductions       from 

Gross    Income    $1,051,969.27         $1,071,779.14       —$19,809.87 

Net  Income $1,083,030.53  $917,628.50         $165,402.03 

Disposition   of  Net  Income. 
Appropriations — 

Pension     Fund     $3,509.14  $3,509.14 

Insurance    Fund    5,667.87  5,667.87 

New  Equipment 51,997.81  $50,910.91  1,086.90 

Retirement       of       Equipment 

bonds     158,000.00  171,000.00         —13,000.00 

Dividends — 

Preferred    Stock — 

(No.  44)  3%  on  $6,000,- 
000.    payable    August    15, 

1915 180,000.00       —180,000.00 

Common   Stock — 

(No.  31)  2%  on  $10,500,- 
000,  payable  August  15, 
1915    210,000.00       —210,000.00 

Total    Anprooriation     of    In- 
come          $219,174.82  $611,910.91     —$392,736.09 

Income    Balance   Transferred 

to  Profit   and  Loss $863,855.71  $305,717.59         $558,138.12 
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Responsibilty 

of  Public  at 

Grade   Crossings 


Until  recently  all  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  pe- 
destrians and  occupants  of  vehicles  at  grade  crossings  has 
been  placed  on  the  railroads.  In  com- 
pliance with  governmental  pressure 
the  carriers  have  erected  gates,  hired 
flagmen,  installed  warning  bells  and 
separated  grades.  The  only  one  of 
these  measures  which  is  a  sure  preventive  of  accidents  is 
grade  separation,  the  excessive  cost  of  which  makes  its  gen- 
eral adoption  impracticable.  As  to  the  various  methods  of 
giving  warning,  they  are  all  faulty  in  that  they  train  the 
public  to  depend  upon  signals  rather  than  to  look  for  ap- 
proaching trains.  All  methods  of  warning  will  fail  at 
times  and  when  they  do,  the  pedestrian  or  the  driver  de- 
pending on  them  is  in  danger.  Only  recently  two  persons 
were  killed  at  a.  grade  crossing  in  Illinois  because  they 
started  across  the  tracks  when  the  gates  were  cleared  by 
mistake.  A  vigorous  campaign  of  publicity  by  the  Illinois 
Central  has  succeeded  in  shifting  some  of  the  responsibility 
for  accident  prevention  on  the  drivers  of  motor  vehicles. 
On  March  1,  a  bill  requiring  motorists  to  stop,  look  and 
listen  before  crossing  railroads  at  grade,  was  passed  by  the 
lower  house  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  and  referred  to 
the  Senate.  On  February  21,  a  "stop,  look  and  listen" 
ordinance  with  a  maximum  penalty  of  $200  and  a  minimum 
of  $5  was  passed  at  Centralia,  111.  Like  ordinances  have 
been  put  into  effect  at  Makanda,  111.,  and  in  six  Mississippi 
municipalities.  The  Illinois  Central  reports  that  motorists 
are  strictly  observing  this  legislation  and,  furthermore,  that 
not  a  single  accident  has  occurred  at  these  points  since  the 
passing  of  the  ordinances,  some  of  which  have  been  effective 
for  four  months.  Judging  from  the  experience  of  this 
railroad,  it  would  seem  that  other  lines  might  well  follow 
its  example,  thereby  reducing  avoidable  accidents  and  ex- 
pensive claim  suits. 


The  January  net  earnings  of  eastern  trunk  lines  did  not 
show  up  well  as  compared  with  January,  1916.  The  operat- 
ing income  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
East  in  January,  1917,  was  $4,449,000, 
a  decrease  of  $172,000.  The  showing 
of  the  Lines  West  was  not  by  any 
means  as  good,  operating  income 
amounting  to  $1,233,000  this  year,  a  decrease  of  $1,104,000, 
and  whereas  on  the  Lines  East  more  than  half  of  the  increase 
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in  expenses  was  for  maintenance  of  way,  on  the  Lines  West 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  expenses  was  in 
cost  of  transportation.  The  New  York  Central's  net  has 
turned  the  corner  and  is  now  on  the  decrease.  Operating 
income  in  January,  1917,  amounted  to  $3,348,000,  or  $951,- 
000  less  than  the  operating  income  in  January,  1916,  In 
New  England  the  New  Haven  is  not  earning  much  more 
than  fixed  charges,  but  since  in  January,  1916,  the  road 
was  struggling  with  the  worst  kind  of  congestion,  the  com- 
parison between  January  this  year  and  last  is  favorable  to 
this  year.  In  the  south  the  continued  gains  in  operating 
revenues  are  not  being  entirely  consumed  by  the  rise  in  ex- 
penses. Southern  Railway's  grcss  increased  19  per  cent, 
while  expenses  and  taxes  increased  only  15  per  cent.  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville's  gross  increased  18  per  cent  and  expenses 
not  quite  17  per  cent.  The  tianscontinentals  that  have  re- 
ported for  January  are  making  a  fine  showing  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Southern  Pacific's  total  op^^rating 
revenues  amounted  to  $14,236,000,  an  increase  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  of  $4,398,000  and  of  this  increase 
the  company  was  able  to  save  $2,495,000  for  net.  The  Nor- 
folk &  Western  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Month  after  month 
in  1916  the  company  showed  remarkable  gains  in  net  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year  and  in  January,  1917, 
gross  increased,  as  compared  with  January,  1916,  nine  per 
cent  and  expenses  eight  per  cent,  leaving  a  gain  of  ten  per 
cent  in  operating  income.  For  the  eastern  trunk  lines  Feb- 
ruary will  probably  make  a  less  favorable  showing  even  than 
January. 


A  large  railway,  after  thoroughly  trying  out  a  shop  sched- 
uling system  at  its  main  locomotive  repair  shop,  has  recently 

^  „  extended  the  practice  to  several  of  the 

Common  Sense     ^,^.^^^^^  ^j^^p^     ^^.^^^,^  ^^^  p^^^^^^^  ^^ 

and  Locomotive     all  of  the  various  classes  of  work  is  so 
Repairs  scheduled  that  the  parts  will  be  finished 

and  ready  for  application  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  they  will  actually  be  required  for  reassem- 
bling. To  successfully  carry  out  such  a  system  requires  a 
well-balanced  shop,  and  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  is 
that  weak  spots  in  shop  facilities  and  organization  are  auto- 
matically located  and  must  be  corrected  if  the  scheduling 
system  is  to  be  a  success.  Another  natural  result  of  the 
successful  introduction  of  such  a  system  is  to  eliminate  lost 
motion  and  inefficiency  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time 
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tliat  till-  liKomdtivrs  arr  lu-ltl  in  tlu>  slidp.  I'lu-  >\u)\)  sii|ii'r- 
mti'iitU'iit  or  ni'HiTal  fon-inan  is  rclii-vi'd  of  a  gri-al  deal  of 
lUtail  wliiili  lan  just  as  well  ho  haiuUcd  by  subordinati-s  and 
is  thus  cnaMi'd  to  i,Mve  all  of  his  time  to  the  more  important 
proldenis  and  to  improving  the  weak  jjlaces  and  the  orj^aniza- 
tion  as  a  whole.  It  is  thus  possible  to  bring  up  the  standard 
of  workmanship  and  to  return  the  locomotives  to  service  in 
tiu'  best  |)ossible  condition.  While  the  introduction  of  the 
siiiedulinj4  s\stem  is  based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
work  whiih  is  re(|uired  on  the  different  classes  of  locomotive 
repairs,  it  should  not  jirove  diflicult  to  install,  and  it  is  based 
purely  on  commonsense  methods.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  the  railroads  in  general  have  not  insisted  upon  the 
installation  o(  such  schedules  long  before  this.  The  Railway 
Agt'  Ciazrttc  and  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  have 
consistently  advocated  the  shop  scheduling  system  for  many 
years.  'J'he  mechanical  department  associations  have  been 
.slow  in  appreciating  the  advantages  of  this  system,  and, 
I'.xcept  for  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  International 
Railway  General  Foremen's  Association,  have  given  little 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  such  schedules.  It  is  high 
time  that  drastic  steps  were  taken  by  the  managements  to 
insure  the  i)rompt  in.stallation  of  first-class  approved  shop 
scheduling  systems  in  all  of  the  more  important  shops,  at 
least. 


THE  ENGINEER  IN  RAILWAY  SERVICE 

VV7HAT  is  the  matter  with  the  engineer  in  railway  service? 
*"  In  other  words,  why  are  not  more  of  the  engineering 
graduates  of  our  universities  entering  the  service  of  the  rail- 
wa}-s,  and  wh}-  are  not  more  of  those  who  do  enter  remaining 
in  their  employ  and  being  promoted  into  operating  and  ex- 
ecutive positions?  These  questions  which  were  asked  in 
these  columns  several  weeks  ago  have  brought  out  a  number 
of  very  interesting  and  illuminating  replies  which  are  pub- 
lished on  another  page  in  this  issue.  The  answer  apparently 
is  disclosed  by  the  reading  of  these  discussions.  The  trouble 
seems  to  lie  with  the  system  under  which  the  engineer  is  em- 
ployed on  most  railways.  Technicall}'-trained  men  are  fill- 
ing important  positions  in  all  branches  of  public,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  activities.  They  are  found  in  the  exec- 
utive positions  of  many  large  corporations,  including  not  a 
few  railways.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
recruited  for  operating  and  executive  positions  on  many 
roads  does  not  support  the  claim  that  railroading  is  of  so 
peculiar  a  nature  that  college  graduates  have  unfitted  them- 
selves by  training  for  all  but  minor  positions  in  this  service. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  accept  the  views  of  one  contributor  who 
suggests  that  engineers  have  so  much  professional  pride  that 
they  look  with  distaste  upon  any  position  that  takes  them 
away  from  purely  technical  activities.  The  college  recruit 
in  the  manufacturing  company  does  not  remain  a  machine 
designer.  He  becomes  in  most  cases  a  production  super- 
intendent, a  purchasing  agent  or  a  salesman,  all  positions 
involving  duties  as  remote  from  pure  science  as  those  of  a 
railway  division  superintendent. 

In  years  gone  by,  the  railroads  generally  secured  the  most 
promising  men  from  both  graduates  and  non-graduates.  The 
lack  of  other  opportunities  and  the  fascination  of  railroad 
work  served  to  hold  them  in  spite  of  the  relatively  small  pay 
and  the  unsatisfactory  working  conditions.  That  day  is  past. 
Today  the  college  professors  maintain  that,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, the  railways  as  a  class  are  now  securing  "the  poor- 
est third"  of  the  graduates.  If  this  is  true,  and  it  must  be 
maintained  that  those  most  closely  in  touch  with  recent  grad- 
uates are  in  a  position  to  observe  this  tendency,  it  should  be 
a  cause  of  serious  concern  to  the  railways. 

It  is  important  to  analyze  the  causes  for  this  marked  de- 


cria.sc  in  the  attractiveness  of  railway  employment  for  en- 
gineers. One  of  the  reasons  for  this  change  undoubtedly 
arises  from  the  vast  expansion  in  the  industrial  field  during 
the  last  few  years.  With  the  rapid  development  of  large  cor- 
porations, methods  have  been  devi.sed  to  enlist  in  their  service 
the  most  likely  men,  and  among  them  the  technically  trained 
men  are  receiving  the  preference.  If  the  railway  companies 
are  to  secure  their  share  of  the  mo.st  capable  men  they  must 
meet  this  comj)etition  and  this  they  are  in  general  failing 
to  do. 

Compensation  is  an  important  consideration.  This  in- 
volves inducements  considerably  in  excess  of  those  required 
to  secure  a  fairly  good  chainman  or  rodman.  The  railways 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  view  point  of  a  number  of  large  cor- 
porations that  a  capable  young  man  is  an  investment  and 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay  him  more  than  he  may  be  worth 
immediately  while  training  him  for  more  valuable  work  in 
the  future.  However,  compensation  is  only  one  consideration. 
Systems  of  training  and  definite  lines  of  advancement  are 
essential.  The  better  class  of  college  graduates  will  accept 
positions  with  relatively  low  salaries  to  start,  if  they  can 
satisfy  themselves  that  there  are  opportunities  ahead. 

Many  of  the  corporations  are  not  content  with  the  selec- 
tions secured  by  the  inducements  that  presumably  give  them 
the  pick  of  the  graduating  classes,  but  these  men  are  reclassi- 
fied by  a  careful  and  painstaking  process  of  several  years' 
duration,  commonly  known  as  the  apprenticeship  system. 
Frankly  recognizing  the  inexperience  and  unfitness  of  the 
fresh  graduates  for  any  positions  of  even  minor  importance 
they  actually  put  these  men  through  a  course  of  training  to 
give  them  the  necessary  practical  experience  and  also  to  en- 
able their  employers  to  discover  which  of  them  contain  the 
stuff  from  which  officers  can  be  made.  On  the  average  rail- 
road, on  the  other  hand,  the  young  engineer  is  employed  be- 
cause he  knows  more  about  transits,  profiles,  curves  and 
grades  than  the  man  who  has  not  attended  college.  He  is 
selected  to  meet  an  immediate  and  definite  need,  exactly  as 
a  painter,  a  stone  mason  or  a  plumber  is  hired.  The  pos- 
sible or  probable  qualifications  of  the  applicant  for  advance- 
ment to  an  executive  positon  receive  only  slight  consideration. 
Also,  in  general,  advancement  is  not  by  careful  selection,  but 
1)y  a  haphazard  system.  The  man  of  greatest  ability,  most 
forceful  personality  and  strongest  perseverance  usually  wins 
out  in  the  end,  if  he  sticks,  it  is  true;  but  under  these  con- 
ditions the  company  is  always  in  danger  of  losing  or  does 
lose  much  promising  material  while  it  can  not  secure  the 
best  results  from  many  men  of  unquestionable  merit,  who 
are  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  the 
system.  Those  roads  which  have  been  most  successful  in 
their  development  of  technically  trained  men  and  which 
are  attracting  them  into  their  service  today  in  the  largest 
numbers  are  oft'ering  them  definite  lines  of  advancement. 
When  a  young  engineer  sees  that  these  who  have  preceded 
him  have  received  recognition  and  advancement,  he  is  willing 
to  remain  in  the  service  with  the  hope  of  ultimately  receiving 
the  same  promotion. 

The  railways  need  college-trained  men  today  and  they 
will  need  them  in  even  greater  numbers  in  the  future,  because 
of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  problems  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  solve.  Technical  training  alone  is  not  an 
assurance  of  ability,  but  it  should  assist  a  man  in  meeting 
these  problems  as  they  arise.  The  technical  school  trains 
a  man  to  think  clearly;  to  analyze  and  to  separate  the  ir- 
relevant from  the  fundamental.  Other  things  being  equal, 
this  training  v;ill  produce  results  when  men  who  have  it  are 
placed  in  competition  with  those  who  have  not  had  that 
advantage;  but  technical  training,  cannot  be  expected  to 
neutralize  the  shortcomings  of  any  group  of  men  from  which 
the  best  two-thirds  already  have  been  picked. 
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The  railways  cannot  afford  to  allow  present  tendencies 
with  respect  to  technically  educated  men  to  continue.  They 
need  men  of  ability  and  education  in  all  departments  and 
the}-  sliould  be  able  to  compete  with  any  other  industry  for 
them. 


VIOLATIONS  OF  COMMERCE  LAW  BY  SHIPPERS 

VV/HILE  prosecutions,  indictments  and  convictions  of 
"  railways  for  violations  of  the  interstate  commerce 
law  usually  receive  wide  publicity,  similar  cases  against  the 
patrons  of  the  railways,  shippers,  passengers  and  others,  for 
some  reason  attract  less  attention,  although  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  cases  against  carriers.  Somewhat  over  a 
year  ago  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  every  year  but  two  since  the  commission's  divi- 
sion of  prosecutions  was  organized  in  1907  there  have  been 
more  indictments  of  shippers  and  passengers  for  soliciting 
and  receiving  rebates  or  other  preferential  treatment,  false 
billing  of  shipments,  filing  false  claims  and  violation  of  the 
anti-pass  act,  than  of  the  railways.  The  same  statement  is 
true  for  the  year  1916,  according  to  the  recent  annual  report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  Congress.  Be- 
tween November  1,  1915,  and  October  31,  1916,  54  indict- 
ments were  returned  for  violations  of  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto.  Of  these,  22 
indictments  were  against  carriers  or  carriers'  agents  and  32 
against  shippers,  passengers  or  interested  parties  other  than 
carriers.  When  this  is  compared  with  the  record  for  previ- 
ous years  it  is  found  that  according  to  the  commission's  an- 
nual reports  the  total  number  of  indictments  against  carriers 
or  carriers'  agents  beginning  with  the  year  1908  has  been 
214,  while  the  number  of  indictments  against  shippers,  pas- 
sengers and  others  has  been  299.  The  indictments  for  each 
year  as  shown  l)y  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
ports have  been  as  follows: 

To- 

1916   1915    1914   1913  1912  1911  1910   1909   1908  tals 
Against      farriers      or 

carriers'     agents 22       22       20       28  34  29       25        16        18  214 

Against    shippers,    pas- 
sengers  and    others.      32       50       38       33  54  26        19        19       28  299 
Joint   indictments 5  7        12 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
total  number  of  indictments  for  violations  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law  was  less  in  1916  than  in  any  other  year  since 
1910.  While  there  are  still  many  indictments  against  rail- 
ways for  granting  rebates,  concessions  and  discriminations, 
which,  of  course,  involve  also  the  shippers  who  receive  the 
rebates  and  concessions  or  the  advantages  of  the  discrimina- 
tions, most  of  these  cases  in  recent  years  have  been  of  a 
technical  nature.  Among  them  are  included  cases  involving 
failure  to  assess  and  collect  lawfully  published  demurrage 
charges.  There  have  also  been  some  prosecutions  for  failure 
to  tile  tariffs  and  to  post  tariffs  on  time.  The  indictments 
against  shippers,  aside  from  those  in  cases  in  which  both 
the  shippers  and  carriers  were  prosecuted,  include  many  in- 
stances described  in  the  commission's  report  in  which  ship- 
pers have  endeavored  to  secure  rates  lower  than  the  lawful 
rates  by  false  representations  as  to  the  contents  or  weight 
of  shipments,  or  in  which  they  have  filed  claims  against 
carriers  for  damages  to  shipments  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  actual  damage  or  increases  where  no  damage  was  actu- 
ally sustained. 

Referring  to  the  practice  of  false  billing,  the  commission 
says  that  "investigation  tends  to  show  that  in  those  sections 
of  the  country  where  several  cases  have  been  prosecuted  re- 
cently for  false  billing  there  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency 
on  the  part  of  shippers  generally  to  describe  their  shipments 
accurately.  In  certain  other  sections  of  the  country  where 
prosecutions  have  not  been  undertaken  recently  and  where 
investigations  are  now  being  made  it  appears  that  false  bill- 


ing is  more  prevalent."  The  commission  says  that  many  in- 
stances of  false  billing  are  the  result  merely  of  carelessness, 
but  that  where  the  false  billing  has  been  frequent  and  has 
resulted  in  profit  to  the  shipper  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  false  billing  was  wilful.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  the  commission's  efforts  have  brought  home  to 
a  consideraljle  number  of  shippers  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
state commerce  law  is  a  two-edged  sword  which  may  be  used 
to  punish  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  shippers  and  that  the 
carriers  are  not  the  only  parties  in  need  of  correction. 


RENEWED  MENACE  OF  A  STRIKE 

A  T  the  time  this  editorial  is  written  the  danger  of  an  inter- 
ruption of  transportation  by  a  strike  of  train  service 
employees  is  again  hanging  over  the  country.  The  nation  is 
on  the  verge  of  and  probably  will  soon  be  involved  in  the 
most  gigantic  war  in  history.  An  eight-hour  basis  day  law 
was  jammed  through  Congress  six  months  ago  and  its  con- 
stitutionality is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  other  words,  the  train  service  employees  are 
threatening  to  strike  at  a  time  of  the  greatest  national  peril 
and  also  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  their  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  work  is  pending  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
nation. 

Officials  of  the  federal  government  and  many  other  per- 
sons profess  surprise  at  the  turn  things  have  taken.  There 
is  no  reason  for  surprise.  The  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods 
are  pursuing  the  same  policy  they  have  consistently  pursued 
for  years.  In  an  editorial  in  its  issue  for  March  2  this  paper 
when  commenting  on  the  fact  that  Congress  was  preparing 
to  adjourn  without  having  passed  any  legislation  to  prevent 
a  railroad  strike,  anticipated  what  is  now  occurring  and  gave 
its  reasons.  We  said  at  that  time,  "it  is  apparently  one  of  the 
main  principles  of  action  of  the  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods 
that  they  shall  seize  upon  the  time  when  the  necessities  of 
the  railways  and  the  public  are  the  greatest  to  order  strikes 
on  the  assumption  that  while  this  may  be  harmful  to  others 
it  is  the  course  which  is  most  likely  to  achieve  success  for  the 
brotherhoods,"  and  that  the  adjournment  of  Congress  with- 
out the  passage  of  any  legislation  meant,  "that  the  nation 
may  be  facing  both  embroilment  in  the  greatest  of  all  wars, 
and  the  paralysis  of  its  transportation  system  by  the  greatest 
of  all  strikes."  But  all  such  warnings  from  those  in  touch 
with  the  situation  have  been  ignored  b}-  the  government,  and 
especially  by  Congress.  The  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods 
deliberately  waited  until  Congress  had  adjourned  and  legis- 
lation that  would  restrict  their  freedom  of  action  had  been 
rendered  impossible;  then  they  immediately  renewed  their 
threat  of  a  strike. 

Their  action  is  indefensible.  With  transportation  para- 
lyzed the  nation  could  no  more  effectually  engage  in  war 
than  a  man  with  his  arms  tied  behind  him  could  participate 
in  a  pugilistic  contest.  The  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods  have 
assured  President  W^ilson  that  they  will  do  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  but  they  cannot  strike 
under  existing  conditions  without  interfering  with  all  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  to  interfere  with  preparations  for 
war  is  to  interfere  with  its  prosecution.  There  may  be  people 
who  will  claim  that  conditions  being  what  they  are  the  rail- 
ways ought  to  surrender  to  prevent  a  strike.  But  the  devel- 
opments of  the  last  year  have  shown  that  no  surrender  by 
the  railways  w-ould  do  any  permanent  good.  It  would  be 
accepted  by  labor  leaders  as  a  vindication  of  the  policy  of 
relying  exclusively  on  force,  and  within  a  few  months  the 
roads  would  be  threatened  again  with  a  nation-wide  strike 
either  by  these  same  men  or  by  some  other  class  of  their 
employees.  The  railways  repeatedly  offered  to  arbitrate. 
When  a  law  to  compel  them  to  grant  most  of  the  demands 
of  the  men  was  jammed  through  Congress  without  anv  hear- 
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ing  llitv  exercised  tlieir  right  to  carry  it  into  the  courts  but  lit 
the  same  time  co-operated  witli  the  Government  in  trying  to 
ha.sten  a  decision.  Having  pursued  a  reasonable  and  fair 
course  thus  far  it  wouUI  .seem  there  is  nothing  left  for  them 
to  do  but  stand  fast,  and,  if  necessary,  fight  the  brotherhoods 
to  a  fini.sh. 


RAILROADS  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

THK  railroads  of  the  country  have  been  quick  to  respond  to 
the  general  call  for  placing  the  country  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paredness, not  only  for  the  jMesent  emergency  but  for  any 
which  may  arise  at  any  time.  While  industries  of  all  kinds 
were  prompt  in  offering  their  facilities  to  the  government 
when  the  present  international  situation  reached  an  acute 
stage  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  be  the 
first  to  tender  to  the  Secretry  of  War  a  perfected  organiza- 
tion for  extending  their  co-operation  in  plans  for  national 
defense  and  to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  officers  of  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  and  arrange  a  definite  plan  of 
actioii.  That  they  were  able  to  do  so  is  due  not  only  to  the 
prompt  and  energetic  action  of  Daniel  Willard  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  transportation  and  communication  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  for  National  Defense, 
which  has  since  won  recognition  by  his  election  as  chairman 
of  the  commission,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a 
medium  for  concerted  action  in  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  work  of  its 
Special  Committee  on  Co-operation  with  the  Military  Au- 
thorities, formed  last  year  to  deal  with  the  mobilization  of 
the  National  Guard.  The  executives  of  the  individual  rail- 
ways also  deserve  commendation  for  their  hearty  and  prompt 
response  to  the  request  for  their  co-operation. 

The  organization  of  the  new  Special  Committee  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  on  National  Defense,  of 
which  President  Harrison  of  the  Southern  is  chairman,  to 
work  in  connection  with  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  its  Advisory  Commission  was  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  and  the  plans  outlined  at  its  first 
meeting  in  Washington  last  week  are  described  elsewhere  in 
this  week's  issue.  The  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  War 
Department  had  invited  the  co-operation  which  was  extended 
to  such  good  effect  by  the  railways  last  summer  and  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  transportation  problem  in  the  law  creating 
the  Council  for  National  Defense,  indicate  in  themselves  a 
recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of  transportation  in  its 
relation  to  military  operations  which  has  not  been  fully  ap- 
preciated on  some  previous  occasions.  At  the  time  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  military  authorities  to  ignore  the  transportation  ques- 
tion. Railroad  officers  were  not  only  called  upon  to  give 
service  without  having  been  consulted  in  advance  but  were 
made  subordinate  to  even  minor  military  authorities  and  were 
then  criticized  because  everything  did  not  work  smoothly. 
The  important  part  played  by  railroads  in  promoting  the 
efficient  handling  of  armies  and  supplies  in  the  European 
war,  which  has  been  carefully  observed  by  the  officers  of 
our  War  Department,  has  demonstrated  the  need  for  treating 
transportation  as  a  highly  specialized  technical  branch  of  the 
art  of  war,  to  be  managed  by  its  ow-n  experts,  subject  to  the 
highest  military  authority,  but  not  left  subject  to  the  orders 
of  subordinate  army  officers  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

During  the  experience  in  connection  with  the  handling  of 
tlie  National  Guard  an  understanding  was  reached  between 
the  railroads  and  the  War  Department  by  which  its  wishes 
were  conveyed  to  representatives  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  and  by  them  communicated  to  the  proper  rail- 
road officer,  and  while  there  were  a  few  complaints  by  some 
political  colonels  of  militia  who  expected  to  get  Pullman  cars 
for  their  men  merely  by  pushing  a  button,  such  criticisms 


were  laughed  at  by  the  regular  army  officers  and  the  work  of 
the  railways  and  of  the  special  committee  elicited  the  highest 
praise  from  the  War  Department.  The  transportation  part 
of  the  mobilization  to  the  border  was  handled  .so  efficiently 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  follow  the  same  plan  again  in 
case  another  movement  of  troops  becomes  necessary,  working 
through  a  central  organization  at  Wa.shington  with  repre.sent- 
atives  at  the  various  departmental  quarterma.stcrs'  head- 
quarters and  in  each  mobilization  camp,  under  the  adminis- 
trative direction  of  the  American  Railway  Association  com- 
mittee on  National  Defense.  The  committee  has  also  ar- 
ranged through  its  four  territorial  sub-committees,  to  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  department  commanders  in  making 
a  thorough  study  of  the  various  questions  pertaining  to  the 
location  of  mobilization  and  concentration  points  in  their 
relation  to  transportation  facilities,  which  includes  the  ques- 
tion of  terminals,  and  through  other  sub-committees  to  study 
questions  pertaining  to  equipment  and  to  tariffs  and  clas- 
sifications governing  the  handling  of  military  stores. 


"FULL  CREW"  LAWS  AS  MEASURES  OF  SAFETY 

'T'HE  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  State  Research,  working  under 
■*■  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  reported  that  "full  crew"  laws,  which  are  costing 
the  railroads  of  the  country  four  or  five  millions  yearly, 
have  not  reduced  accidents  and  casualties  to  any  appreciable 
extent;  the  laws  are  the  useless  and  unreasonable  measures 
that  the  railroads  declared  in  advance  that  they  would  be. 
The  conclusions  of  the  bureau  are  based  on  careful  studies 
of  the  laws  and  their  results  (so  far  as  ascertainable)  in  22 
states;  and  the  figures  on  which  the  calculations  are  based 
have  been  published  in  a  report  so  that  every  reader  can 
examine  the  whole  statistical  field  for  himself.  The  final 
conclusion  of  the  investigator  is  that  4,095  casualties  to  per- 
sons in  one  year,  or  2.4  per  cent  of  all  casualties  reported  by 
American  railroads  to  the  government  in  that  year  (1915) 
might  possibly  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  prevented  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  men  in  the  train  crews. 

The  conservative  Evening  Post,  of  New  York,  agree- 
ing in  general  with  the  course  of  the  New  Jersey  investigator, 
and  admitting  the  illogical  character  of  "full  crew"  legisla- 
tion, finds  fault  with  the  conclusion  (that  only  2.4  per  cent 
of  casualties  could  have  been  prevented  by  a  full  crew  law) 
because  the  percentage  is  suspiciously  exact!  The  fear 
is  expressed  that  anti-labor-union  prejudice  has  colored  the 
figures. 

The  Evening  Post's  criticism  is  well  taken;  the  figures 
do  wear  an  appearance  of  accuracy  which  is  not  justified  by 
any  facts.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the  accident  statistics 
do  not  afford  any  positive  information  as  to  the  effect  of 
full-crew  laws,  no  matter  how  they  may  be  viewed.  The 
figures  given  by  the  New  Jersey  bureau  are  as  illuminating  as 
any  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  published  reports,  but 
there  is  no  sort  of  illumination  in  any  of  the  statistics.  None  of 
the  items  in  any  of  the  accident  reports  of  any  state  throw  any 
light  on  the  question  whether  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  in  a  train  crew  would  prevent  any  of  the  accidents. 
And  the  report  says  as  much,  if  read  with  care.  In  various 
places  it  mentions  a  very  small  percentage  as  possibly  affected 
by  size  of  crew;  but  then  adds  that  nothing  is  known  as  to 
whether  any  of  the  items  included  in  the  small  percentage 
were  actually  affected.  Whether  with  small  crews,  the  killed 
and  injured  were  numerous;  or  with  large  crews  they  were 
less  numerous,  is  a  question  still  left  wholly  in  the  dark. 
Whole  pages  of  comparisons  which  seem  to  show  the  picture 
"before  and  after"  the  adoption  of  a  full  crew  law,  prove 
on  examination  to  show  nothing  at  all.  The  New  Jersey 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  be  commended  for  making  a 
deep  study,  and  the  work  has  been  done  by  an  unprejudiced 
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hand;  but  the  only  good  done  by  printing  the  data  is  to 
show  its  worthlessness.  There  are  a  dozen  pages  of  fine  print 
giving  hundreds  of  items  of  accidents  to  trainmen  and  others 
in  New  Jersey;  but  these  pages  are  useful  only  to  show  that 
the  investigator  has  honestly  explored  his  field.  To  railroad 
men  and  all  impartial  investigators  this  condition  was  al- 
ready well  known.  This  report  treats  the  "full  crew"  laws 
with  respect,  and  discusses  the  issues  in  a  dignified  way; 
but  to  the  reader  who  reflects  that  every  one  of  these  laws 
was  conceived  in  fraud  and  was  passed  by  the  votes  of 
cowardly  legislators,  this  dignity  comes  near  to  being  tire- 
some. 

The  Evening  Post,  in  its  academic  way,  surprised  at  such 
a  one-sided  report,  endeavors  to  find  some  fact  or  argument 
on  the  other  side.  It  conjectures  a  trainman  being  injured 
because  he  is  hurried  in  his  work;  and  that  brakes  may  be 
faulty  because  they  are  not  examined  often  enough.  These 
are  cited  as  examples  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  extra 
man  might  be  justified.  But  if  considerations  like  these  are 
to  be  employed  to  justify  this  law  we  must  show  how  the 
extra  man  prevents  the  hurrying;  or  how  he  can  improve  the 
brake  inspection.     In  point  of  fact,  he  does  not  do  either. 

Actually,  the  extra  man  has  done  no  appreciable  good. 
No  labor  union  has  claimed  any  tangible  benefits.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  theoretical  (though  sophistical)  grounds  on 
which  the  alleged  benefit  is  predicated.  The  law  requires 
a  third  brakeman  on  a  through  freight;  some  switching 
may  have  to  be  done  by  this  train  at  a  way  station.  One 
man  being  left  at  the  hind  end  to  flag,  the  switching  must  be 
done  by  the  conductor  and  one  brakeman.  Now,  the  second 
man  may  perhaps  reduce  a  five-minute  job  to  four  minutes 
or  three  minutes.  That  is  all.  If,  without  his  help,  the 
conductor  and  the  single  brakeman  are  liable  to  hurry,  and 
by  hurrying,  introduce  danger,  what  is  the  natural  and  rea- 
sonable remedy?  Simply  the  same  as  in  any  other  circum- 
stances, circumstances  that  occur  in  everybody's  work  every 
day;  the  impulse  to  hurry  unduly  must  be  resisted.  The 
absurdity  of  paying  a  man  three  or  four  dollars  a  day  to 
save  a  few  minutes'  time  is  too  patent  to  justify  mentioning 
it.  On  some  days  a  train  might  suffer  several  such  petty 
delays;  and  there  would  be  an  actual  loss;  there  would  be 
a  real  benefit  in  having  another  helper;  but  on  the  very  great 
majority  of  days  there  would  be  no  delay  at  all  which  could 
be  prevented  by  having  a  helper. 

As  to  inspection,  that  is  not  a  trainman's  duty,  except  that 
every  trainman  should  at  all  times  keep  his  eyes,  ears  and 
nose  alert  to  detect  abnormal  conditions;  but  if  the  danger 
of  failure  of  brakes  or  trouble  from  brake-beams  or  unlu- 
bricated  journals  is  to  be  met  by  increasing  the  number  of 
trainmen  there  is  just  as  good  an  argument,  on  long  trains, 
for  three,  four  or  six  men,  as  for  one  man.  Indeed,  this 
point  of  watching  for  occasional  dangerous  conditions  is 
the  one  on  which  the  whole  question  ought  to  be  fought  out. 
This  duty  is  the  one  legitimate  reason  for  proposing  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  on  freight  trains.  All  other  argu- 
ments can  be  demolished  by  a  schoolboy.  But  there  are  a 
dozen  ways  in  which  the  New  Jersey  railroads  could  have 
spent  their  $1,250,000  and  got  for  it  ten  or  a  hundred  times 
as  much  improvement,  in  safety  of  persons  and  property,  as 
they  could  get  by  putting  on  additional  trainmen.  The 
Evening  Post  objects  that  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  roads 
would  actually  spend  the  saved  money  in  the  promotion  of 
safety.  It  is  true  that  railroad  officers,  in  their  quest  for 
safety,  sometimes  go  wrong  and  spend  their  money  waste- 
fully;  but  that  is  not  a  very  important  issue  just  now,  for 
the  railroad  officer  does  not  have  to  do  much  planning  in 
this  direction;  the  State  and  Federal  governments  do  it  for 
him.  They  use  up  his  money  so  rapidly  that  he  can  be 
trusted  not  to  spend  any  of  it  for  any  purpose — for  safety 
or  otherwise — unless  he  is  dead  sure  that  the  expenditure  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  important. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN 

f  N  every  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western's  1916 
*  annual  report  there  is  evidence  of  the  wisdom  shown  in 
the  development  of  the  property  and  the  benefits  that  accrue 
to  the  stockholders  in  a  time  of  unusually  heavy  business,  and 
the  benefits  derived  by  shippers  in  a  time  of  heavy  business 
because  of  this  forehanded  development  of  the  property.  The 
Lackawanna,  unlike  the  Pennsylvania,  has  physical  facilities 
for  handling  a  very  much  larger  volume  of  business  than  is 
offered  in  normal  times  and,  unlike  the  Erie,  it  has  an  or- 
ganization capable  of  bearing  a  very  much  heavier  load  of 
work  than  it  is  called  upon  to  perform  in  normal  times. 

The  result  was  that  the  Lackawanna,  carrying  26  per  cent 
mere  tonnage  of  merchandise  freight,  16  per  cent  more  ton- 
nage of  coal  and  four  per  cent  more  passengers  in  1916  than 
in  1915,  could  have  handled,  President  Truesdale  says, 
more  business  than  it  did  if  deliveries  could  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  exporters  at  New  York  and  by  connecting  rail- 
roads. In  1916  total  operating  revenues  amounted  to  $51,- 
581,000,  an  increase  of  $6,794,000,  or  a  little  over  15  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1915.  The  ton-mile  rate  received  for  both 
coal  and  merchandise  freight  was  slightly  lower  in  1916  than 
in  1915,  the  rate  being  8.19  mills  for  coal  in  1916  and  8.43 
mills  in  1915  and  for  merchandise  freight  7.07  mills  in  1916 
and  7.16  mills  in  1915.  The  lower  coal  rate  was  caused  by 
an  order  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  commission  reducing 
coal  rates. 

The  Lackawanna  is  a  remarkably  economically  managed 
road  in  normal  times,  but  neither  officers  nor  men  are  pushed 
as  they  are  on  a  good  many  other  roads.  Under  normal  times 
even  operating  officers  do  not  work  "nights  and  Sundays." 
In  1916  total  operating  expenses  amounted  to  $31,941,000, 
an  increase  of  $4,184,000,  or  15.07  per  cent.  By  far  the 
largest  increase  was  in  transportation  expenses.  These  ex- 
penses amounted  in  1916  to  $17,168,000,  or  $2,945,000 
more  than  in  1915.  This  was  notwithstanding  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent — 82  tons — in  the  average  revenue  trainload. 
In  1916  the  trainload  was  770  tons.  The  fact  that  the  Hal- 
stead  cut-off  was  in  operation  during  the  whole  year  probably 
helped  in  the  better  showing  per  trainload,  but  the  fact  that 
this  cut-off  eliminated  some  very  expensive  operating  dis- 
tricts makes  the  large  increase  in  transportation  expenses  all 
the  more  striking.  Fuel  costs  per  ton  were  higher,  there  were 
many  increases  in  wage  scales  of  station  employees,  conges- 
tion at  terminals  necessitated  overtime,  and  the  heavy  pres- 
sure under  which  everybody  was  working  which  contributed 
to  the  increase  in  the  loss  and  damage  and  injuries  to 
persons,  payments,  all  increased  transportation  expenses 
unduly. 

Maintenance  of  equipment  cost  $7,617,000  in  1916,  an  in- 
crease of  1 1  per  cent,  due  in  part  to  the  higher  wages  which 
it  was  necessary  to  pay  shop  men  to  hold  them,  and  in  part  to 
the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials.  The  following 
talkie  shows  the  cost  of  repairs  per  unit  of  equipment  in  the 
two  years : 

1916  1915 

Per    locomotive    $2,862  $2,565 

Per   passenger    train   car 510  459 

Per   freight  train   car 73  64 

The  Lackawanna  handles  its  depreciation  of  equipment  ac- 
count as  follows:  The  depreciation  is  charged  against  operat- 
ing expenses  and  this  sum  is  credited  to  replacement  of  equip- 
ment. Against  this  account  there  is  debited  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment purchased  and  built.  In  1916  $2,270,000  was  charged 
for  depreciation,  including  value  of  scrap  and  usable  material 
from  equipment  sold  or  dismantled,  and  the  total  cost  of 
equipment  bought  and  built  and  additions  to  equipment  was 
$2,987,000.  Since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
rules  for  charging  for  depreciation  have  been  in  effect,  the 
Lackawanna  has  bought  equipment  costing  $4,430,000  in  ex- 
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t CSS  of  ihe  t')i;il  cUprrt. i:ition  of  the  company's  equipment  dur- 
injj;  tlie  sami-  poriixl. 

Only  throe  per  cent  nuire  was  spent  for  maintenance  of 
way  in  1'>1()  than  in  1915,  although  the  increase  in  wage 
scales  varied  from  25  to  .v>  jier  cent.  Labor  was  so  scarce 
that  maintenance  work,  had  to  be  held  down,  which,  however, 
on  the  Lackawanna  was  a  comparatively  ea.sy  matter.  So 
t!;reat  a  part  of  the  structures  are  now  concrete  tliat,  except  for 
renewals  of  tics  and  rails,  there  is  comjiarativeiy  little  renew- 
al work  to  he  done.  Not  hy  any  means  as  many  ties  and  rails 
wore  laid  in  1^16  as  in  1915. 

Notwithstanding  the  increases  in  e.\j)en.ses,  the  Lackawan- 
na had  a  surplus  after  paying  20  per  cent  dividends,  of  $7,- 
756,000,  comparing  with  $2,5 19,000  in  1915.  A  total  of  $1,- 
702,000  was  spent  tor  additions  and  betterments.  No  securi- 
ties were  issued  during  the  year  and  the  company  had  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  $4,L59,000  cash,  comparing  with 
:?1,27S,000  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  recalled,  that  at  the  beginning  of  1916  the  coal 
roads  were  facing  a  possible  strike  of  anthracite  miners.  The 
old  agreement  with  the  miners  expired  March  31  and  a  new 
agreement  was  negotiated  under  which  wages  were  advanced 
and  the  hours  of  labor  reduced  from  nine  to  eight.    This  new 


'Ihe  following  tal)le  shows  the  principal  figures 
tion  in  1916  and  1915: 

1916 

MileaKP  opcrnted   . .  980 

{•(i.il    freiRht    revenue $14,475,244 

Mercli.iiulisc   frciRlit    revenue 23,229,865 

I'.TsseiiKcr    revenue    8,674,863 

Total    ojier.itinK    revenues 51,580,899 

M.iiiitcn.incc   of   way   and   strnctuves 4,819,787 

MaiiUtnancc  of  cciiiipment 7,616,684 

Traffic    expenses    91 5,301 

Transportation   expenses    17,167,743 

General  expenses 1 ,054,746 

Total   operating   expenses    31,940,974 

Taxes    2,517,883 

Operating   income    17,114,593 

Gross  income    ■ 24,647,158 

Net  income    16,200,148 

Dividends     8,444,080 

Surplus     7,756,068 


for  opera- 


1915 

980 

$13,364,007 

18,742,617 

8,218,316 

44,786,73! 

4.662,311 

6,869,900 

920,556 

14,222,297 

942,000 

27,756,947 

2,115,334 

14,912,945 

19,916,518 

10,963,140 

8,444,080 

2,519,060 


NEW  BOOKS 

Proceedings  of  the  Railuay  Storekeepers'  Association.  212  pages.  6  in.  by 
9  in.  Published  by  the  association,  J.  P.  Murphy,  secretary,  Box  C, 
Collinwood,   Ohio. 

This  is  the  official  report  of  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association,  which  was  held  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  May  IS,  16  and  17,  1916.    It  contains  a  dis- 
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The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 


agreement  dates  from  April  1,  1916,  and  runs  for  four  years. 
The  contract  under  which  the  railroad  company  sells  its  coal 
at  the  mine's  mouth  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Coal  Company  was  changed  so  as  to  pass  along  to  the  sales 
company  the  increase  in  cost  of  coal  due  to  the  new  agree- 
ment with  the  miners  and  this  increase  was  in  due  course 
passed  along  to  the  consumers  of  coal. 


cussion  on  piece  work,  and  reports  of  committees  relating  to 
the  following  subjects:  accounting,  marking  of  couplers  and 
parts,  scrap  and  scrap  classification,  filing  correspondence, 
standardization  of  tinware,  storage  of  ties,  standard  build- 
ings and  structures,'  reclaiming  old  rails,  reclamation, 
handling  of  company  material,  stationery,  lumber,  and 
rails. 


The  Engineer  in  Railroad  Service 

Seven    Discussions   of   the  Scarcity   of  Technically 
Trained  Men.      Work  Must  Be  Made  More  Attractive 


AN  editorial  entitled  "The  Engineer  in  Railway  Service," 
which  was  published  in  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  January  19,  discussed  the  reasons  for  the 
relatively  small  number  of  engineers  who  are  now  entering 
railway  service.  This  editorial  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  this  subject  among  railway  men  and  college  profes- 
sors alike,  and  we  have  received  a  number  of  letters,  com- 
menting on  it,  several  of  which  are  published  below. 

TRAINING  AN  ENGINEER 
By  R.  N.  Begien 

Chief  Engineer,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

I  have  read  the  article  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  con- 
cerning "The  Engineer  in  Railway  Service."  To  my  mind, 
the  principal   points   are   as   follows: 

(1)  Why  does  not  the  young  engineering  graduate  enter 
the  railway   service  ? 

(2)  Why  is  there  a  prejudice  against  advancing  engineers 
in  the  operating  department  of  some  railways? 

A  few  years  ago  the  alumni  magazine  of  a  prominent  col- 
lege made  a  canvass  of  its  graduates  to  find  out  why  they 
did  not  enter  the  railway  field.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
replies  indicated  that  the  work  was  too  hard  and  the  pay 
too  small.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
the  final  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  and  compensation  of  civil  engineers, 
submitted  November  15,  1916,  and  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association.  In  this  report 
it  is  noted  that  the  compensation  of  engineers  in  the  employ 
of  railroads  is  below  that  of  contractors,  consulting  engi- 
neers and  private  companies.  This  is  true  because  the 
employment  is  less  steady  than  on  railroads.  Those  rank- 
ing lower  than  railroads  are  the  national  and  state  gov- 
ernments and  technical  schools.  These  general  conditions 
are  known  by  the  public  through  such  reports  as  the  above 
and  the  drift  of  engineers  has  been  towards  industrial  work, 
consulting  engineering  and  contracting. 

Railroad  life  is  exacting  and  a  broad  training  is  needed 
to  meet  the  high  standards  required,  especially  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  The  compensation  is  not  always  attractive 
as  compared  with  that  received  in  general  business,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  positions.  The  construction  branch  of 
railway  engineering  usually  has  a  future  in  only  one  direc- 
tion and  that  is  railway  construction.  The  members  of 
the  organization  get  no  training  in  any  other  branch  of  the 


service.  The  maintenance  of  way  branch  of  railway  en- 
gineering has  more  future  to  it,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
its  employees  are  a  part  of  the  operating  organization. 
Maintenance  of  way  engineers  deal  directly  with  the  divi- 
sion superintendent  and  their  capabilities  become  known 
to  him. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  maintenance 
engineer  receives  no  training  in  the  principal  business  of 
the  railroad,  that  is  the  transportation  of  cars  and  freight. 
Incident  to  transportation  are  other  essentials,  such  as  deal- 
ing with  organized  labor,  handling  of  discipline,  knowledge 
of  locomotive  performance,  and  the  general  organization  of 
the  railroad  to  bring  about  the  successful  transportation  of 
freight.  It  is  not  strange  that  on  most  roads  men  are 
selected  for  the  position  of  superintendent  who  have  had 
some  training  along  these  essential  lines.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  division  each  member  of  the  staff  must  have  spe- 
cial training  in  the  department  over  which  he  is  the  head. 

If  the  superintendent  has  been  brought  up  as  a  train 
despatcher,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  man  who  has 
been  educated  in  the  train  service  for  a  trainmaster,  a  civil 
engineer  for  a  division  engineer,  a  locomotive  engineer  for 
a  road  foreman  of  engines,  a  mechanical  man  for  master 
mechanic,  etc.  He  will  also  have  a  competent  chief  des- 
patcher, but  it  is  probable  that  he  will  feel  less  need  of  him 
than  of  the  other  members  of  his  staff,  unless  he  is  a  first- 
class  organizer  himself,  in  which  case  he  will  probably  be 
more  particular  to  get  the  best  possible  chief  despatcher. 

It  has  often  been  charged  that  a  maintenance  of  way 
engineer  would  delay  trains  in  order  to  do  maintenance 
work;  in  other  words,  he  would  delay  the  principal  object 
of  railway  business  in  order  to  accomplish  the  specific  work 
of  his  branch.  The  superintendent  should  educate  him  not 
to  do  this  rather  than  censure  him  for  doing  it.  It  is  true 
that  some  engineers  have  little  business  instinct.  They  have 
not  been  trained  in  business,  but  if  they  fail  in  business 
management,  it  is  not  to  be  blamed  on  their  training  as 
engineers  but  on  their  lack  of  business  training.  The  ac- 
cusation has  been  made  that  some  engineers  are  extrava- 
gant. It  is  not  remarkable,  however,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  failure  of  an  engineering  structure  will  often 
put  its  designer  out  of  business  for  all  time.  Proper  train- 
ing, however,  would  change  the  point  of  view  of  the  kind 
of  man  that  would  be  promoted  to  an  executive  position. 

There  is  another  important  qualification  for  the  position 
of  division  superintendent  wliich  some  engineers  lack.  In 
carrying  on  the  Imsiness  of  transporting  freight  it  is  neces- 
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sary  that  aitioii  lie  takiii  i|ui»kl\  and  without  hesitation. 
'J"ho  trainini;  of  an  i-n^inccr  is  principally  alonj;  the  lines 
of  deliheration.  They  are  actustomed  to  giving  i-onsider- 
ahle  thouj^ht  to  any  jtarticular  suhjeet  before  taking  adion. 
While  this  is  not  opi)osed  to  the  re{|uirements  of  e.xeculive 
work,  it  is  necessary  that  an  e.xeeutivc  think  (juickly  and 
act  (juickly.  Quick  decision  is  needed  in  operating  work, 
hut  there  is  no  reason  why  an  engineer  should  not  accjuirc 
this  important  adjunct. 

It  is  my  belief  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  engineers 
are  iiualified,  for  executive  positions  as  can  he  secured 
from  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  and  if  qualified  in 
the  essentials  they  usually  advance  beyond  the  lower  posi- 
tions. If  the  superintendent  is  an  engineer,  he  should  have 
a  staff  composed  of  experts  in  all  the  lines  in  which  he  is 
not  personally  experienced. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  engineers  should  be  trained 
definitely  along  lines  that  will  make  them  proper  execu- 
tives. Their  technical  education  is  of  advantage  in  dealing 
with  municipalities  and  public  service  commissions.  It  is 
of  special  value  in  analyzing  the  problems  that  arise  in 
railroad  operation,  many  of  which  depend  on  technics  for 
a  solution.  As  between  men  of  equal  ability  an  engineer 
should  have  some  advantage  over  the  others,  and  I  think 
the  door  should  be  wide  open  and  left  so — both  for  ingress 
and  egress. 

THE  RAILROAD  AT  FAULT 
By  Wm.  G,  Raymond 

Dean,    College    of    .Applied    Science,    State    University    of   Iowa. 

In  one  paragraph  of  your  editorial  you  say,  "However, 
the  fault  is  not  entirely  with  the  engineers.  If  they  are 
employed  successfully  on  some  roads,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are,  the  conclusion  naturally  follows  that 
the  roads  on  which  they  are  not  considered  to  have  made 
good  must  be  at  least  partially  at  fault."  And  you  go  on 
to  suggest  that  on  these  roads  the  engineers  have,  perhaps, 
not  been  given  proper  opportunities.  The  truth,  as  I  see 
it,  is  that  the  fault  is  wholly  with  the  management  of  these 
roads — in  the  lack  of  breadth  of  view  of  the  employing  and 
supervising  agency.  I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that, 
of  two  men  of  equal  ability,  one  with  college  training  and 
one  without,  the  college  trained  man.  is  the  better.  If  this 
is  not  so,  it  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  college  train- 
ing is  absolutely  useless.  If  college  trained  men  do  well 
on  some  roads  and  fail  to  do  well  on  other  roads,  since  it 
is  practically  certain  that  in  the  long  run  an  equal  num- 
ber of  good,  mediocre  and  poor  men  will  apply  for  and 
obtain  positions,  assuming  that  the  roads  which  have  had 
difficulties  have  not  been  averse  to  trying  the  college  men, 
it  must  follow  that  the  lack  of  vision  of  the  superior  officers 
and  their  failure  to  develop  sound  policies  under  which 
their  men  are  handled — the  chaff  weeded  out  and  the  wheat 
retained — are  responsible  for  their  difficulties  with  the 
college  trained  men. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  a  well  outlined  and  de- 
fined course  of  procedure  for  the  young  men  fresh  from 
college.  Very  few  roads  have  any  such  organization.  The 
young  man  from  college  is  commonly  employed  as  rodman 
or  draftsman  under  a  superior  officer,  who  is  not  a  college 
man,  who  takes  no  interest  in  the  men  below  him,  who  is 
jealous  only  for  his  own  position,  who  is  quite  generally 
criticising  his  own  superior  officers  and  thus  setting  a  poor 
example  to  his  subordinates,  who  never  will  rise  beyond 
$1,500  or  $1,800  a  year  himself,  and  who  will  prevent,  so 
far  as  he  can,  the  advancement  of  his  subordinates.  There 
is  nobody  higher  up  who  knows  what  the  young  fellow 
is  doing,  unless  by  chance  sometime  a  young  man  falls 
under  the  observation  of  the  superior  officer. 


This  is  no  fanciful  or  unusual  picture  that  I  have  been 
drawing.  1  have,  in  the  past,  tried  to  place  students  of 
mine  with  railroads  and  I  have  succeeded  but  I  have  not 
had  nuH  h  success  recently,  not  because  the  railroads  were 
unwilling  to  employ  them,  but  because  the  young  men  did 
not  care  for  the  service.  In  recent  years  I  have  not  made 
much  of  an  attempt  because  the  future  for  the  reasonably 
bright  and  intelligent  college  graduate  entering  railroad 
service  is  not  attractive.  A  few  years  ago  I  placed  three 
men  of  one  class  with  a  prominent  eastern  railroad.  The 
situation  there  was  exactly  as  I  have  pictured  above.  All 
three  of  the  men  left  the  service  of  the  company  of  their 
own  accord,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year.  One  of  them  stayed  in  railroad  work,  se- 
curing better  service  and  recognition  on  another  road,  and 
the  other  two  went  into  other  service  where  they  have  been 
successful. 

The  railroads  can  secure  and  train  intelligent  young  fel- 
lows, who  have  no  college  training,  to  do  the  work  of  chain- 
men,  rodmen,  and  so  on  up  to  instrument  men,  and,  in 
exceptional  cases,  they  may  be  trained  for  higher  positions 
l)ut  in  the  lower  positions  they  can  do  the  work  and  do  it 
well. 

There  are  lots  of  men  who  will  work  for  compara- 
tively small  salaries  and  who  are  for  the  most  part  satis- 
fied with  very  modest  salaries  in  the  highest  positions  to 
which  their  intelligence  and  education  permit  them  to 
aspire.  The  salaries,  therefore,  of  all  these  subordinate 
positions,  through  which  the  college  trained  man  must  go, 
are  kept  relatively  low,  and  the  young  college  man  who 
enters  railroad  service  without  previous  experience  and 
under  superior  officers  who  are  not  interested  in  his  ad- 
vancement, sees  an  altogether  too  long  a  stretch  of  years 
before  him  before  he  can  hope,  except  by  accident,  to  secure 
even  the  modest  salary  of  $2,000  or  $2,500  per  year.  In 
other  service  into  which  he  may  go,  he  is  not  so  limited 
and  as  a  rule  his  advancement  is  as  rapid  as  his  merit  will 
warrant.  A  recent  graduate  in  mechanical  engineering  with 
a  few  months'  experience  was  offered  $65  in  the  drafting 
room  of  a  large  railroad,  and  $80  with  good  opportunity 
for  promotion  with  one  of  the  large  companies  that  supply 
the   railroads    with   materials. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  civil  engineering  service  of  the  main- 
tenance of  way  departments  of  railroads  that  college 
trained  men  are  needed  and  not  found.  They  are  even 
more  needed  in  the  motive  power  department.  A  few  roads 
have  organized  systems  of  employment  and  promotion, 
which  really  offer  opportunity  to  graduates  in  'mechanical 
engineering,  but  the  majority  of  roads  have  not  as  yet  done 
anything  of  this  sort.  On  one  road  with  which  I  am  fami- 
liar and  which  has  tried  to  secure  college  men  for  its  work, 
the  result  has  been  unsatisfactory  because  the  railroad  is 
controlled  by  the  unions,  and  the  necessary  apprentice- 
ship course  has  not  been  so  outlined  as  to  free  the  college 
man  from  the  difficulties  that  a  non-union  man  ex- 
periences. 

X  think  the  whole  story  is  in  the  failure  of  railroads  to 
establish  any  proper  system  of  employment  and  promotion, 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  true  in  spite  of  the  criticism  that 
you  suggest  of  the  colleges,  that  they  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  changes  of  railway  operation  and  have  not  revised 
their  courses  of  instruction  to  prepare  their  students  for  the 
work  they  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  railroad 
service. 

I  teach  most  of  the  railroad  work  that  is  taught  in  the 
civil  engineering  course  in  my  own  school.  My  own  ex- 
perience in  railroad  work  was  largely  on  location  and  con- 
struction work.  It  is  the  work  which  is,  of  course,  of  most 
interest,  but  we  have  men  in  our  department  whose  ex- 
perience has  been   almost  wholly  on  maintenance  of  way 
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and  has  been  quite  extensive,  yet  I  would  not  think  of  in- 
troducing courses  in  the  routine  of  maintenance  of  way  into 
an  undergraduate  course  in  civil  engineering.  The  intro- 
duction of  such  courses  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with 
m}-  notion  of  what  a  four  year  college  course  should  be. 
There  is  not  the  time  in  such  a  course  to  teach  more  than 
the  fundamentals  of  science  applied  to  engineering.  There 
is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  this  country  in  the  improvement 
of  railroad  grades  and  alinement,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamentals  of  economics  of  railroad  location  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  proper  function  for  the  school.  To  take  up  time 
in  the  four  year  college  course  to  teach  a  boy  when  and 
where  to  use  manganese  steel  frogs  and  how  many  inches 
there  should  be  in  the  space  between  the  guard  rail  and 
the  main  rail,  or  all  the  working  details  of  an  interlocking 
plant,  or  all  the  routine  of  the  office  records  of  a  mainte- 
nance of  way  office,  or  in  fact  any  of  the  rest  of  the  details 
that  he  should  learn  in  his  apprenticeship,  just  as  the 
mechanical  engineer  will  have  to  learn  the  details  of  the  shop 
methods  of  the  plant  to  which  he  goes,  would  be  to  my  mind 
a  criminal  waste  of  time,  that  should  be  used  to  teach  the 
boy  to  think,  to  study,  and  to  reason  with  correct  mechanical 
principles  as  his  tools.  To  my  mind  the  school  is  not  the 
place  to  teach  the  details  of  practice,  but  the  fundamentals 
underlying  those  details,  and  if  the  young  man  is  thorough- 
ly grounded  in  these,  he  will  make  fewer  mistakes  in  his 
selections  of  details,  will  determine  fewer  of  them  by  trial 
methods,  and  will  save  his  employer  time  and  money  in 
getting  more  quickly  to  the  desired  final  result  than  if  he 
is  obliged  to  learn  how  wholly  in  the  school  of  hard 
knocks. 

When  the  railroads  are  ready  to  take  college  graduates 
at  what  they  are  and  what  they  ought  to  be  expected  to  be, 
and  devise  for  them  proper  apprenticeship  courses  with 
greater  or  less  regularity  of  promotion  for  the  mediocre  and 
opportunity  for  the  more  intelligent  to  use  and  profit  by 
their  superior  ability,  and  pay  them  what  they  can  earn 
in  equally  attractive  and  promising  service  of  other  kinds, 
they  will  have  no  serious  difficulty  in  securing  men  who 
will  do  credit  to  themselves,  and  to  the  institutions  from 
which  they  come,  and  who  will  be  of  value  to  the  roads  that 
employ  them. 

SOME  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE 
By  a  General  Superintendent 

I  fully  agree  with  the  first  paragraph  of  the  editorial  which 
states  that  "At  no  time  in  the  history  of  American  railway 
development  have  the  roads  been  confronted  with  such  a  va- 
riety of  problems  requiring  a  high  degree  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  ability  as  now,"  and  with  the  sentence  in  the  fourth 
paragraph,  which  reads  as  follows:  "In  view  of  such  a  record 
it  is  well  to  inquire  why  this  feeling  of  opposition  to  techni- 
cally-trained engineers  exists  on  some  roads." 

There  are  five  different  and  distinct  reasons  why  civil  en- 
gineers have  not  been  successful  on  some  roads. 

First.  There  is  no  precedent  on  the  road  on  which  a  young 
engineer  is  employed  that  will  lead  him  to  believe  that  he  will 
be  promoted  to  have  charge  of  transportation  and  finally  he 
in  full  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  road.  This  will  not  ap- 
ply to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  others  that  have  pro- 
moted engineers  into  the  various  branches  of  the  service;  but 
•  it  refers  to  those  roads  which  have  not  started  this  practice 
and  where  it  does  not,  therefore,  occur  to  the  young  engineer 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  him.  As  a  result,  he  does  not 
train  himself  or  make  his  superior  officers  think  that  he  is 
qualified  for  such  promotion.  He  is  satisfied  to  accept  his 
usual  advancement  in  the  engineering  department  until  he 
ultimately  becomes  chief  engineer,  and  feels  that  he  has 
reached  the  goal  of  his  profession  in  railway  engineering. 


Second.  Loyalty  to  the  profession.  There  are  many  en- 
gineers who  feel  that  if  they  are  promoted  from  the  position 
of  engineer  maintenance  of  way  to  that  of  superintend- 
ent they  will  lose  their  identity  as  engineers  by  branching 
off  into  another  line  of  service  in  which  successful  men  with 
only  a  common  school  education  have  sometimes  excelled 
them.  This  loyalty  to  the  profession  has  probably  kept  many 
men  who  might  have  made  successful  operating  officials  from 
even  desiring  promotion  in  that  direction. 

Third.  Assuming  that  the  two  barriers  mentioned  above 
do  not  exist  and  that  the  engineer  is  anxious  to  become  an  op- 
erating official,  he  sometimes  fails  because  the  methods  of 
handling  transportation  problems  are  so  different  from  those 
connected  with  his  past  experience  in  handling  engineering 
problems.  What  I  refer  to  more  particularly  is  the  slowness 
of  decision  peculiar  to  engineering  work  which  is  along  con- 
servative lines  and  requires  deep  thought,  study,  planning  and 
the  manipulation  of  figures.  There  he  can  give  a  day,  two 
days  or  even  several  weeks  to  arriving  at  a  decision^as  to  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  whereas  in  the  transportation  game  a 
quick  decision  is  absolutely  necessary  and  his  mind  must  be 
so  trained  that  when  a  transportation  problem  arises  an  an- 
swer can  be  given  right  off  the  bat. 

Fourth.  The  experience  of  the  young  technical  graduate 
when  he  starts  on  a  railroad  is  not  conducive  to  his  being 
democratic  in  his  feelings  towards  workers  in  other  depart- 
ments getting  more  salary  than  he  is.  For  instance,  he  com.es 
to  work  as  a  chainman  on  an  engineering  corps,  is  immedi- 
ately given  an  annual  pass  and  gets  that  arrogant  feeling 
about  it,  well-known  to  any  one  who  has  ever  possessed  an 
annunl.  He  at  once  figures  that  he  is  a  railroad  official;  and, 
oh  his  third  or  fourth  trip  on  a  passenger  train  on  the  divi- 
sion on  which  he  is  employed,  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  the 
conductor  will  even  bother  him  to  show  it,  preferring  that  the 

conductor  would  merely  say  "Good  morning,  Mr. ,"  and 

pass  on.  He  advances  through  the  various  grades  of  promo- 
tion in  the  engineering  line  until  he  is  engineer  maintenance 
of  way  and  is  finally  promoted  to  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent. This  autocratic  manner  he  has  schooled  himself  to 
have  is  always  a  good  signal  for  a  failure  when  he  begins  to 
handle  transportation  men. 

Fifth.  The  preference  to  be  a  specialist  may  be  the  cause 
of  many  brilliant  engineers  failing  to  become  operating  offi- 
cials owing  to  their  engineering  experience  having  been  good, 
their  work  thorough,  their  promotion  rapid  so  that  their  sal- 
aries soon  get  beyond  the  salary  of  a  division  superintendent, 
and  they  prefer  then  to  follow  on  in  their  profession  and 
specialize  in  bridge  design,  building  construction,  grade  re- 
duction and  railroad  location  rather  than  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  general  operation  of  a  railroad. 

The  above  reasons,  I  believe,  answer  the  question  as  to  the 
feeling  of  opposition  to  technically-trained  engineers  which 
exists  on  some  roads. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  editorial  the  neglect  of  the  univer- 
sities to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  railroad  conditions  is 
mentioned  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  colleges  re- 
vise their  courses  of  instruction  to  prepare  the  students  more 
directly  for  the  work  they  will  be  called  upon  to  perform.  I 
have  always  felt  that  my  own  university  training  was  only  a 
foundation  for  what  I  might  want  to  do  in  the  future,  and  I 
believe  that  technical  universities  sometimes  make  a  mistake 
by  having  too  many  departments  of  engineering  instruc- 
tion. 

I  have  always  held  that  if  a  student  lays  a  heavy  foundation 
at  the  University,  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  his  train- 
ing at  the  University  will  enable  him  to  work  out  his  new 
problems.  This  was  very  forcibly  brought  to  my  attention 
about  20  years  ago  by  a  young  man  who  is  now  chief  engi- 
neer of  one  of  the  large  trunk  lines.     Shortly  after  he  began 
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work  with  a  railroad  he  was  given  a  level  and  a  rod  and  sent 
out  with  an  assistant  with  instructions  to  set  ballast  stakes. 
Ho  remarked  that  ho  did  not  know  a  "ballast  stake"  from  a 
'  boofstoak";  but,  with  the  knowledge  he  had  previously  ac- 
(juired  at  the  University  and  the  application  of  common  sense, 
he  figured  the  matter  out  and  set  the  stakes  exactly  as  desired 
without  assistance  from  any  one ;  therefore,  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  Universities  are  much  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  en- 
gineer when  it  comes  to  the  operating  end  of  railroading. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  head  that  counts;  and,  when 
an  engineer  is  considered  by  his  superior  officers  for  future 
promotion,  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  other  than 
his  education  and  previous  training,  such  as  his  ability  to 
handle  men,  his  quickness  of  decision  (provided  most  of  his 
decisions  are  right),  his  ability  to  get  on  with  other  officers, 
and  other  things  that  go  to  make  an  all-around  man.  All 
this  rests  with  the  man  himself  and  his  promotion  into  the 
transportation  department  depends  upon  his  own  energy,  his 
loyalty  to  the  railroad's  interests  and  his  ability  for  future 
promotion. 

MAKE  THE  SERVICE  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 
By  W.  K.  Hatt 

Professor    of    Civil    Engineering,    Purdue    University. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  feeling  of  railway  offi- 
cials toward  technically  trained  men  entering  in  the  corps  of 
engineers  of  railways,  but  I  do  know  that  there  has  been  an 
increasing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our  graduates  to  enter 
railway  service.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  average  graduate 
looked  ahead  to  railway  fields  for  employment.  Gradually 
and  for  reasons  which  were  not  plain,  students  about  to 
graduate,  with  previous  experience,  have  been  seeking  other 
fields  of  employment.  Consequently  the  maintenance-of-way 
corps  of  the  various  railroads  are  likely  to  be  recruited  from 
the  lower  third  of  the  graduates  with  respect  to  ability  and 
experience.  Professors  recognize  the  fact  that  service  on 
railway  corps  gives  the  very  best  preparation  for  the  work  of 
a  civil  engineer,  and  have  been  striving  to  turn  the  tide. 

This  reluctance  was  not  determined  by  the  small  entrance 
salary,  but  by  the  general  experience  of  railway  maintenance 
engineers  which  has  been  that  after  ten  years  of  service  men 
of  good  ability  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  were  earning  a  very  inconsiderable  salary,  much 
smaller  than  a  man  had  reason  to  expect  in  other  fields  of 
civil  engineering. 

Then,  too,  there  was  a  period  of  years  in  which,  these 
younger  graduates,  earning  perhaps  $60  a  month,  were  fur- 
loughed  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months,  because  there 
seemed  to  be  no  money  to  maintain  the  corps.  One  can  hard- 
ly blame  thoughtful  young  men,  ambitious  to  settle  in  life 
and  to  provide  reasonable  comforts  for  themselves  and  fam- 
ilies, from  avoiding  entrance  into  what  seemed  to  be  a  blind 
alley. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  the  higher  officers  of  our  rail- 
roads to  stand  firm  for  the  interests  of  the  engineering  or- 
ganization. Certainly  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  railroad  op- 
eration that  this  important  branch  should  be  recruited  from 
those  engineering  graduates  of  less  ability,  less  initiative,  or 
less  experience. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  of  Purdue 
University  has  always  represented  practical  knowledge  of 
railway  engineering,  and  has  given  an  undue  amount  of  time 
to  railway  location,  construction  and  maintenance.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  direct  charge  of  the 
railway  course,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  students  to  railway 
engineering,  have  been  to  overcome  a  state  of  mind  of  our 
students  created  by  information  from  graduates  in  the  field  of 
service.  Let  the  railroads  make  this  service  attractive  and 
the  colleges  will  do  their  part. 


Work  in  the  federal  valuation  of  railroads  was  very  at- 
tractive to  engineering  graduates  for  a  time,  but  stories  soon 
ranic  back  regarding  this  class  of  employment,  and  its  op- 
portunities, and  students  are  at  present  turning  their  faces  in 
another  direction. 

It  aj)pears  to  me  that  this  liveliness  of  our  present  genera- 
tion of  students  is  a  salutary  condition.  Just  as  soon  as  en- 
gineers will  cease  to  be  satisfied  with  their  position  in  the 
world  of  affairs  and  refuse  to  accept  the  service  that  does  not 
provide  opportunity  for  normal  professional  development,  we 
shall  have  a  remedy  for  the  condition  complained  of  in  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

THE  FUTURE  RAILROAD  OFFICER  A  TRAINED  MAN 
By  G.  A.  Morse 

Chief  Engineer,   Chicago,   Rock   Island   iv   Pacific 

In  considering  this  question  I  think  the  fact  is  to  a  great 
extent  overlooked  that  other  qualifications  besides  a  technical 
education  arc  necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  responsible  positions 
in  business,  whether  in  railroad  service  or  otherwise,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  men  endowed  with  these  other  quali- 
fications is  not  necessarily  much  greater  among  technically 
trained  men  than  others.  However  because  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  man  has  a  technical  training,  if  he  does  not 
possess  executive  ability,  more  attention  is  paid  to  it  than  in 
the  case  of  other  men. 

There  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  railroad  officers 
without  technical  training,  who  have  come  up  through  the 
telegraph  office,  to  magnify  the  subject  of  transportation  and 
to  endeavor  to  impress  upon  people  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
magic  power  which  a  man  absorbs  while  sitting  at  a  tele- 
graph key  which  automatically  makes  him  an  encyclopedia 
of  knowledge  of  transportation  matters.  This  is  but  natural 
as  every  man  likes  to  feel  that  the  road  he  traveled  was 
the  road  which  best  fits  a  man  to  fill  the  |X)sition  he  oc- 
cupies. However,  this  idea  is  gradually  disappearing  as 
men  trained  through  other  departments  come  into  promi- 
nent positions  on  railroads  and  demonstrate  their  superior 
ability  to  handle  executive  work  over  the  old  time  type  of 
executive  officer.  On  many  of  the  successfully  operated 
railroads  in  the  country  today  we  have  as  presidents  and 
operating  vice-presidents,  men  who  have  come  up  through 
the  traffic,  mechanical,  legal,  purchasing,  and  engineering 
departments,   as  well  as  the  operating  department. 

As  stated  in  your  article,  one  trouble  in  getting  college 
men,  and  especially  the  technically  trained  college  men, 
started  in  railroad  work  is  that  there  are  so  many  fields 
opening  up  for  men  of  this  class  where  they  can  start  in  at 
higher  salaries  and  do  not  have  to  rough  'it  as  much  as  a 
man  does  who  starts  in  the  engineering  department  of  a 
railroad. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  operation 
of  railroads  must  get  away  from  the  rule-of-thumb  methods 
followed  in  the  early  days,  and  get  down  to  a  more  scien- 
tific and  business-like  basis.  We  have  too  many  officers 
who  are  not  business  men  and  who  are  inclined  to  do  today 
what  the  man  they  looked  up  to  in  their  youth  did,  and  to 
feel  that  what  was  a  proper  method  at  that  time  is  a  proper 
method  today. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  too  important  a  factor  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  country  to  permit  it  to  be  handled  in 
unbusinesslike  and  unscientific  methods  much  longer,  and 
unless  the  railroads  correct  this  themselves  we  are  liable 
to  have  the  matter  regulated  by  the  Government  through  a 
staff  of  trained  men.  We  have  passed  through  what  might 
be  called  the  speculative  and  spectacular  period  in  railroad 
construction  and  operation,  and  it  has  now  gotten  to  the 
point  where  it  is  a  straight  business  operation.  The  rail- 
roads must  recognize  this   and   in  doing  so  the  man   well 
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trained  in  business  methods  and  well  trained  along  techni- 
cal lines  will,  if  he  possesses  the  necessary  executive  abil- 
ity to  go  with  it,  be  sought  for  and  placed  in  positions  of 
responsibility  on  the  railroads.  The  railroad  company  that 
sees  this  coming  and  trains  a  staff  of  men  of  this  class  will 
find  itself  in  a  much  better  position  than  one  which  does 
not  do  this. 

THE  INDIFFERENCE  OF  THE  RAILROADS 

By  H.  E.  Riggs 

Professor    of    Civil    Engineering,  University  of  Michigan. 

The  general  attitude  of  railway  officials  toward  university 
graduates  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  concern  with 
the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  During  the  early  years  of  this  engineering  col- 
lege a  large  number  of  the  graduates  went  into  railway 
service  and  a  considerable  number  rose  to  positions  of  large 
responsibility,  among  the  best  known  of  whom  are  A.  A. 
Robinson,  formerly  chief  engineer  and  general  manager  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  late  Horace  G. 
Burt,  former  president  of  the  Union  Pacific.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  of  active  railway  construction  in  the  middle 
80's  members  of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  university  began 
to  discourage  graduates  from  seeking  railway  employment, 
and  for  many  years  no  courses  in  railway  engineering  were 
offered  in  the  curriculum.  Beginning  five  years  ago, 
courses  were  offered  in  Railway  Location,  Railway  Con- 
struction, Railway  Maintenance,  The  Design  of  Railway 
Structures,  Theory  of  Accounts,  Railway  Accounting,  and 
Railroad  Economics,  and  a  number  of  students  have  elected 
these  courses  each  year.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
students  from  China  and  South  America  constitute  a  good 
percentage  of  the  classes  in  railway  engineering. 

The  fact  that  the  elections  of  railway  courses  are  not 
larger  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  due  to  several  things. 

(1)  The  very  considerable  number  of  men  in  railroad 
service,  many  of  whom  are  not  college  men,  who  have  not 
advanced  rapidly  and  w^ho  as  a  result  are  disappointed  and 
are  fault  finders  greatly  discouraging  the  boys  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact. 

(2)  The  fact  that  many  officials  of  large  roads  are  not 
college  men  and  are  inclined  either  to  discourage  the  em- 
ployment bf  college  men  or  to  favor  the  advancement  of 
non-graduates. 

(3)  The  fact  that  engineering  salaries  in  railway  service 
are  smaller  than  those  paid  in  otlier  fields  of  public  utility 
service.  An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  of  employment  of  and  compensa- 
tion of  civil  engineers  shows  (Proceedings,  December, 
1916,  page  1,609)  that  while  the  average  railroad  compen- 
sation is  somewhat  above  that  of  teachers  in  technical 
schools,  where  the  man  has  had  an  experience  of  over  20 
years  it  is  very  much  less  than  the  salaries  paid  by  private 
companies. 

The  writer's  observation  is  that  more  students  are  dis- 
couraged from  seeking  railway  employment  on  account  of 
the  unfavorable  criticism  of  friends  or  acquaintances  who 
are  in  railway  employ  than  for  any  other  one  reason.  It  is  a 
marked  fact  that  engineers  and  other  officers  of  railways  do 
not  make  inquiry  of  the  colleges,  when  seeking  men,  to  the 
same  extent  that  men  in  other  industries  do.  Students  from 
this  institution  who  are  well  trained,  thoroughly  capable, 
hard  working,  and  ambitious,  are  no  more  likely  to  receive 
railroad  employment  than  students  of  mediocre  ability,  with 
no  experience  and  with  generally  poor  qualifications,  pro- 
vided the  inferior  man  files  his  application  first.  In  other 
words,  the  railroads,  perhaps  less  than  any  other  large  in- 
dustry,  take  advantage  of  the  special   knowledge  that  has 


been  gained  of  a  young  man  by  his  teachers  through  his 
four  years'  residence  in  college. 

The  establishment  of  apprenticeship  courses  on  the  same 
basis  as  now  in  effect  on  the  Southern  railway  would  have 
the  effect  of  attracting  many  of  the  best  university  trained 
men  to  railroad  work.  If  such  a  system  were  generally 
adopted  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  many 
of  the  most  energetic  and  ambitious  men  to  enter  it.  Such 
a  course  does  not  appeal  to  the  lazy  man  or  to  the  super- 
ficial man  and  would  automatically  bar  out  the  least  de- 
sirable, from  the  railroad  point  of  view,  of  the  college  grad- 
uates. 

The  fact  that  every  engineering  college  turns  out  each 
year  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  not  fitted  for  ad- 
ministrative work,  who  have  no  special  liking  for  the  rail- 
road service  and  who  would  not  make  a  success  in  it  is 
not  sufficient  ground  for  the  condemnation  of  all  college 
trained  men.  These  men,  utter  failures  in  railroad  work, 
may  succeed  elsewhere,  while  many  men  who  have  the  abil- 
ity that  would  ultimately  bring  them  to  positions  of  great 
responsibility  in  railway  service  are  turned  to  some  other 
field  of  activity  on  account  of  lack  of  encouragement. 

The  suggestion  that  universities  ought  to  recruit  their 
faculty  from  men  who  have  had  experience  in  railway 
maintenance  and  operation  is  sound.  It  is  also  proper  that 
very  much  less  attention  should  be  given  to  railway  field 
location  and  some  of  the  other  courses  which  years  ago 
were  deemed  important,  than  is  done  in  some  of  the  col- 
leges. 

The  important  thing  in  the  training  of  a  student  of 
engineering  is  to  give  him  a  thorough  foundation  in  the 
fundamental  sciences  and  not  to  undertake  specialization. 
No  university  can  teach  practical  railroading.  The  rail- 
road can  take  a  man  wath  a  broad  engineering  foundation 
and  give  him  the  specialized  work  in  railroad  construction,^ 
maintenance  and  operation  infinitely  better  through  an  ap- 
prenticeship course.  Under  present  conditions  the  univer- 
sities are  hardly  justified  in  employing  in  teaching  posi- 
tions many  men  who  have  been  successful  as  railroad  men. 
Their  opinion  of  the  men  under  them  is  not  sought,  their 
best  students  receive  no  more  consideration  than  the  poor- 
est, and  when  the  June  graduating  classes  are  being  placed 
in  positions  many,  offers  are  open  to  the  students  of  posi- 
tions in  other  lines  of  work  at  more  attractive  salaries. 
These  are  facts,  which  account  for  the  important  fact  that 
the  railroads  are  not  getting  the  pick  of  the  flock,  as  was 
true  years  ago. 

There  must  be  cooperation  between  the  railroad  officers 
and  the  college  officers.  The  railroad  men  must  not  expect 
the  colleges  to  turn  out  railroad  men.  They  cannot.  The 
colleges  should  offer  such  courses  as  are  needed  to  give  the 
foundation  for  successful  railroad  work.  These  may  well 
be  suggested  by  the  railroad  officers.  They  must  constitute 
a  very  small  part  of  the  total  curriculum.  The  engineering 
college  cannot  select  the  men  who  will  succeed  in  any  par- 
ticular service  during  the  first  or  second  year.  Many  boys 
come  to  school  with  the  definite  idea  that  thev  wish  to- 
enter  a  certain  field,  and  show  no  aptitude  for  the  work, 
but  develop  a  liking  for  some  other  wholly  unthought  of 
work.  Where  the  student  makes  his  selection  of  a  special 
line  of  work  during  his  college  career,  it  is  generally  after 
he  has  taken  two  or  three  years  of  his  course  and  developed 
a  liking  for  a  certain  subject. 

The  large  majority  have  no  pronounced  leanings  and  take 
the  first  attractive  offer.  Of  every  hundred  men  who  grad- 
uate from  any  college  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  not  over 
one- fourth  would  be  qualified  to  make  a  marked  success 
in  one  special  field,  such  as  structural  engineering,  although 
many  who  might  fail  in  such  field  have  qualities  which 
would  win  them  a  competence  in  other  fields.     This  bein«'' 
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tn.K\  it  is  clear  tluit  these  boys  ought  not  to  be  encouraged 
to  select  a  specialized  line  of  work,  certainly  not  in  their 
earlier  years. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THEORY  TO  PRACTICE 
By  C.  Frank  Allen 

Prolfssor    of    Railroad    Engineering-,    Retired,   Massachusetts    Institute   of 
Technology. 

Your  editorial  on  "The  Engineer  in  Railway  Service"  calls 
attention  to  the  "relatively  small  number  of  engineering  grad- 
uates who  are  entering  railway  employ  today  and  the  smaller 
number  who  are  remaining  for  any  length  of  time."  You 
suggest  that  "the  fault  is  not  altogether  with  the  engineers" 
and  on  the  other  hand  refer  to  "the  neglect  of  the  universities 
to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  railway  conditions  and  to  re- 
vise their  courses  of  instruction  to  prepare  their  students  more 
directly  for  the  work  they  will  be  called  upon  to  perform." 

I  feel  sure  that  you  err  in  assuming  that  the  engineering 
college  should  "directly"  prepare.  The  function  of  the  engi- 
neering college  is  to  bring  to  the  student  those  things  which 
he  will  get  not  at  all,  or  at  a  disadvantage,  in  practice.  Else 
why  should  he  go  there  unless  for  football  and  companion- 
ship. The  function  of  the  engineering  college  is  to  provide 
fundamental  theoretical  training  upon  which  the  graduate 
can  build  after  graduation. 

Theory,  however,  can  best  be  taught  only  in  connection  with 
its  applications.  This  is  the  real  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  other  tech- 
nical colleges  as  distinct  from  the  previous  or  old-fashioned 
colleges.  I'he  "connection  with  its  applications"  necessarily 
leads  to  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  engineering  informa- 
tion, but  as  a  by-product.  Many  employers  see  enough  value 
in  the  by-product  to  suppose  that  this  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
college.  The  theoretical  foundation,  however,  goes  hand  in 
hand  (at  least  it  should)  with  the  mental  training,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  fiber  of  the  student.  The  foundation, 
however,  is  of  little  use  unless  the  graduate  can  find  oppor- 
tunity to  build  on  it.  The  college  then  should  "directly"  pre- 
pare only  to  the  extent  of  its  by-product  together  with  an  ad- 
ditional minimum  necessary  for  the  graduate  so  that  he  may 
secure  employment  where  he  may  have  opportunity  to  build 
on  his  foundation. 

If  I  am  right,  the  graduate  should  study  applied  mechanics 
to  understand  the  laws  underlying  the  behavior  of  materials; 
steam,  electricity  and  hydraulics,  to  appreciate  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  power.  Mathematics  and  drafting  are  neces- 
sary as  preparation.  Some  general  training  in  English,  his- 
tory and  political  economy  seems  necessary  to  any  man  who 
is  to  assume  a  position  of  leadership.  Most  educators  believe 
some  foreign  language  very  important  for  well  rounded  men- 
tal training;  this  rather  than  as  a  tool  for  reading  foreign 
technical  literature;  educators  differ  as  to  the  amount,  de- 
sirable. 

In  the  four  years  of  college,  there  is  not  a  wide  margin  for 
substitutions  of  any  kind  in  a  course  of  the  character.  In- 
formation courses,  pure  and  simple,  are  not  approved  of  by 
most  educators  of  engineering  students,  although  among 
the  strenuous  courses,  a  short  information  course  may  some- 
times be  given  as  a  dilutant.  Fundamental  principles  and 
mental  training  must  form  the  backbone.  A  real  menace  to 
engineering  education  today  is  the  pushing  forward  of  various 
subjects  important  to  the  engineer  and  whose  introduction  into 
courses  of  instruction  is  vigorously  urged.  Some  insight  into 
engineering  law  and  into  accounting  seem  very  desirable  and 
have  been  introduced  into  courses  of  "Engineering  Adminis- 
tration" but  without  opportunity  to  measure  results.  Offhand 
it  seems  that  the  study  of  bridges  and  structures  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  railroad  operator.  The  study  of  bridges  and  struc- 
tures (it  is  not  a  subject  I  have  taught)  is  the  best  adapted 
of  any  I  know*  to  secure  mental  training  along  analytical  lines, 


and  the  substitution  of  another  study  less  effective  as  men-  A 
tal  training  may  easily  be  a  mistake.  No  college,  no  educator  W 
is  100  per  cent  wise  on  such  matters;  neither  are  practitioners 
or  railway  ojjcrating  officials.  Our  be.st  engineering  colleges 
are  turning  out  graduates  trained,  I  believe,  largely  along 
right  lines,  but  not  in  100  per  cent  cases  or  by  100  per  cent 
teacliers. 

Whoever  employs  the  graduate  should  understand  that  the 
latter  has  things  yet  to  learn  and  that  he  should  be  given  op- 
portunity to  develop.  The  graduate  should  also  know  that' 
there  are  still  things  to  learn.  He  does  not  always  seem  to 
know  that,  but  his  fault  in  this  respect  is  much  exaggerated 
by  those  who  see  him  afar  off  rather  than  close  at  hand.  The 
employer  should  know  what  to  expect  of  the  graduate  and 
how  to  get  the  best  use  of  him  with  regard  to  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present.  My  father,  as  apprentice  to  a  wood  carv- 
er, was  scolded  because  too  often  he  used  his  jack-knife  where 
the  master  carvers  had  learned  to  use  the  appropriate  tool. 
The  general  manager  who  if  he  had  his  way  would  have  no 
civil  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  road,  still  wants  to  use 
his  jack-knife  instead  of  the  tools  which  some  skilled  mana- 
gers have  found  proper  and  useful. 

Several  of  my  graduates  entered  the  employ  of  a  railway  as 
section  men;  this  at  the  suggestion  of  the  railway  president. 
Later  it  was  found  that  there  was  little  chance  to  get  ahead 
for  any  of  them,  and  one  was  told  by  the  president  that  there 
really  was  little  outlook  for  the  future  on  that  road.  He 
went  to  another  railway.  One  may  possibly  suspect  that  he 
was  not  "practical"  and  had  the  "big  head."  Perhaps  so, 
but  on  the  other  road  he  was  advanced  and  shortly  became, 
so  I  was  told,  the  highest  salaried  signal  engineer  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  too  practical  to  stay  where  he  had  no 
chance  for  the  future.  He  afterwards  bettered  himself  by 
leaving  railroad  service. 

.-Ire  the  graduates  to  be  blamed  if  they  do  not  go  into  rail- 
way work  in  recent  times  where  so  many  railways  have  been 
operated  under  receiverships  and  others  have  been  reducing 
both  new  construction  and  maintenance  expenses  to  a  mini- 
mum? Civil  engineering  graduates  find  satisfactory  oppor- 
tunity outside  of  railway  work.  There  is  a  considerable  trend 
just  now  towards  industrial  enterprises,  and  other  branches  of 
engineering  attract  students  away  even  from  civil  engineering. 
In  the  long  run  supply  and  demand  will  probably  regulate 
the  matter. 


SAVINGS  WITHIN  THE  DESPATCHER'S  POWER 
By  J.  L.  Coss 

The  chief  despatcher  can  prevent  delays  to  trains  in  many 
situations  just  as  well  as  to  leave  the  responsibility  to  rest  on 
the  trick  despatcher.  The  conductor  of  a  freight  train  should 
know,  when  he  starts  out,  barring  accidents,  exactly  what  he 
is  expected  to  do  throughout  the  run.  If  he  is  called  upon 
to  do  any  work  at  way  stations  of  which  he  has  not  been 
advised  in  advance,  there  will  be  delays;  delays  also  to  other 
trains.  The  conductor  and  the  engineman  who  are  alert, 
usually  figure  carefully  beforehand  what  they  are  to  do;  and 
the  chief  despatcher  should  be  as  careful  to  aid  them  as  he  is 
to  aid  the  despatchers  in  their  figuring. 

Many  occasions  arise  when  a  despatcher  can  aid  in  fuel 
economy.  Avoid  having  trains  enter  side  tracks  unneces- 
sarily. How  frequently  one  sees  a  train  pull  into  a  side  track, 
and  then,  after  getting  further  help  from  the  telegraph  office, 
pull  out  again.  This  is  a  waste  of  fuel,  and  often  is  avoid- 
able. Where  it  is  much  easier  at  a  meeting  point  for  the 
superior  train  to  enter  the  side  track,  the  despatcher  should  be 
on  the  watch  and  give  the  inferior  train  the  right  to  the  main 
track.  Oftentimes  a  local  freight  can  effect  a  considerable 
saving  by  doing  its  work  on  the  main  track;  this  should  be 
provided  for  where  possible.     To  pull  into  a  siding  and  wait 
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for  a  train  to  pass,  then  pull  out,  with  perhaps  a  number  of 
merchandise  cars,  to  do  switching,  then  go  back  after  the 
balance  of  tlie  train,  uses  up  quite  a  bit  of  coal. 

It  will  not  hurt  a  through  freight  to  pull  through  the  side 
track  to  favor  the  local,  sometimes.  When  a  long  freight 
train  takes  the  siding  to  meet  a  light  engine,  the  disregard  of 
economy  is  obvious  to  everyone. 

Remember  that  the  engine  of  a  work  train  burns  coal,  and 
its  time  should  be  economized.  On  branch  lines,  work  trains 
should  continue  at  work  and  protect  against  first  class  trains 
until  driven  in.  A  switching  engine,  standing  in  a  yard  and 
waiting  for  a  late  passenger  train,  30  or  40  minutes,  is  burn- 
ing up  the  company's  money. 

The  writer,  on  one  occasion,  had  to  annul  a  second  class 
train.  No.  55.  Opposing  train  No.  56,  of  the  same  class,  was 
superior  by  direction.  The  order  was  sent  to  B  for  No.  56. 
Operator  B  said  that  he  did  not  need  it;  but  he  took  it;  and 
then  the  conductor  said  the  same.  He,  also,  finally  took  it, 
however.  These  objectors  to  what  they  thought  was  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  their  minds  forgot  that  the  superior 
train  might  waste  an  appreciable  amount  of  time  in  slacken- 
ing speed,  according  to  the  rule,  at  all  sidings,  until  the  ex- 
pected train  should  be  met — which  train  would  never  come. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  ASKS  REDUCTION  IN 
MAIL  PAY  RATES 

In  accordance  with  the  new  law  governing  railway  mail 
pay  passed  by  Congress  last  summer,  providing  for  a  test 
of  the  space  basis  of  compensating  the  railways  and  placing 
in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
final  determination  of  the  method  and  rates  of  payment,  the 
postmaster  general  has  filed  with  the  commission  a  compre- 
hensive statement,  showing  the  transportation  required  of 
all  railway  common  carriers,  including  the  number,  equip- 
ment, size  and  construction  of  the  cars  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business;  the  character  and  speed  of  the 
trains  which  are  to  carry  the  various  kinds  of  mail;  the 
service,  both  terminal  and  en  route,  which  the  carriers  are 
to  render;  and  what  he  believes  to  be  the  reasonable  rate  of 
compensation  the  railway  carriers  should  receive  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail.  The  statement  comprises  a  book 
of  734  large  printed  pages,  most  of  which  is  devoted  to 
statistical  information,  and  many  drawings,  and  includes  a 
statement  by  the  postmaster  general  asking  the  commission 
to  adhere  to  the  space  basis  of  payment  with  respect  to  the 
service  which  was  put  on  the  space  basis  by  order  of  the  post- 
master general  on  November  1  and  that  the  weight  basis 
should  be  adhered  to  with  respect  to  the  small  percentage  of 
the  service  left  on  the  weight  basis.  He  also  reports  that  un- 
der the  tentative  maximum  rates  applicable  to  the  space  basis, 
the  total  compensation  to  the  railways  is  $3,222,405  greater 
per  annum  than  the  total  compensation  on  the  weight  basis 
which  was  superseded.  He  represents  that  this  total  is  exces- 
sively large,  and  that  the  rates  provided  by  the  act  for  the 
respective  units  of  space  and  service  should  in  general  be  re- 
duced by  the  commission. 

For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  commission  data  with 
respect  to  the  weights  of  mails  carried,  the  space  in  cars  and 
information  regarding  the  amount  of  service  performed  and 
facilities  furnished  and  other  data  necessary  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  commission, 
the  postmaster  general  says  there  should  be  selected  a  period 
of  five  weeks  during  which  a  general  weighing  of  all  the 
mails  on  railroad  routes  throughout  the  United  States  shall 
be  provided  for  by  the  postmaster  general,  the  collection  and 
certification  of  this  data  to  be  made  by  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment and  the  railroad  carriers,  respectively,  for  the  matters 
especially  within  their  charge.  He  suggests  a  period  begin- 
ning March  27.     The  statement  also  includes  an  argument 


as  to  the  reasons  for  a  reduction  of  the  mail  pay  rates,  in 
which  it  is  contended  that  because  of  the  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice and  the  relations  between  the  railways  and  the  govern- 
ment, rates  for  mail  transportation  should  be  lower  than 
rates  for  the  ordinary  transportation  business  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  commission  has  ordered  a  copy  of  this  statement  to 
be  served  upon  each  of  the  carriers,  who  are  given  until 
May  1  to  file  written  answers  setting  forth  their  objections, 
if  any. 

Appendix  A,  which  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  statement, 
sets  forth  in  tabular  form  the  mail  service  performed  by 
each  road,  showing  the  routes  and  their  length,  class  of 
service  authorized,  the  number  of  trips  per  annum,  miles 
of  service  per  annum,  rate  per  mile,  land  grant  rate,  if  any, 
annual  rate,  initial  and  terminal  allowance,  and  combined 
annual  rate  and  initial  and  terminal  allowance,  for  both 
the  service  stated  on  the  space  basis  and  that  continued  on 
the  weight  basis.  The  principal  laws  and  regulations,  rules 
and  instructions  governing  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
are  set  forth  in  Appendix  B  and  Appendix  C  gives  the  speci- 
fications for  mail  cars. 

The  statement  describes  the  service  as  of  November  1, 
1916.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  such  requirements  must 
necessarily  change  with  the  changing  conditions  and  neces- 
sities of  the  service  and  that  changes  in  authorizations  of 
car  units  and  initial  and  terminal  allowances  are  made  from 
time  to  time  as  the  service  conditions  change,  corresponding 
change  being  made  in  payment. 

In  the  event  that  the  commission  deems  it  desirable  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  and  ex- 
press, respectively,  the  statement  says  that  there  should  be 
secured  and  certified  to  the  commission  the  operating  ex- 
penses and  other  charges  against  income  of  railroad  mail 
carriers  with  such  allocation  of  direct  expenses  and  appor- 
tionment of  the  remaining  indirect  expenses  as  will  enable 
it  to  ascertain  the  estimated  cost  of  passenger  train  opera- 
tion; also  a  segregation  of  the  direct  operating  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  carriage  of  the  mails  and  express,  respectively, 
together  with  other  details  of  the  service,  including  a  speci- 
fication of  the  space  used  for  mail,  express  and  passenger 
service,  respectively,  in  order  to  enable  an  allocation  of  the 
direct  expenses  and  to  furnish  a  ratio  of  car-foot  miles 
as  a  basis,  with  proper  modifications,  if  the  same  can  be 
used,  for  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  of  such  re- 
maining estimated  cost  of  passenger  train  operation  to  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  and  of  the  express  in  such  trains. 
There  should  also  be,  the  statement  says,  a  certification  of 
such  data  as  will  enable  the  ascertainment  of  the  average 
tons  per  mile,  the  average  carload  of  express  traffic  and  the 
revenue  derived  therefrom  by  the  express  companies  and  the 
railroads  and  of  the  average  passenger  car-mile  revenue,  ex- 
press car-mile  revenue  and  mail  car-mile  revenue  to  the  com- 
panies. 

The  rates  for  the  respective  units  of  space  and  service,  the 
postmaster  general  represents,  should  not  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

For  full  railway  postoffice  car  mail  service  20  cents  for  each  mile  of 
service  by  a  60-foot  car,  and  in  addition  thereto  $4  as  a  combined  initial 
and  terminal  rnte  for  each  one-way  trip  of  a  60-foot  car. 

For  apartment  railway  postoffice  car  mail  service  10  cents  for  each  mile 
of  service  by  a  30-foot  apartment  car.  and  5  cents  for  each  mile  of  service 
by  a  IS-foot  apartment  car,  and  in  addition  thereto  $2  as  a  combined  initial 
and  terminal  rate  for  each  one-way  trip  of  a  30-foot  apartment  car  and 
$1  as  a  combined  initial  and  terminal  rate  for  each  one-way  trip  of  a  15- 
foot   apartment   car. 

For  storage-car  mall  service  18  cents  for  each  mile  of  service  by  a  60foot 
car,  and  in  addition  thereto  $4  as  a  combined  initial  and  terminal  rate  for 
each  one-way  trip  of  a  60-foot  car:  and  for  storage  space  in  units  of  3 
feet,  7  feet,  15  feet  and  30  feet,  bolli  sides  of  car,  in  baggage  cars  at 
pro  rata  of  same. 

For  closed-pouch  service  i]4  cents  for  each  mile  of  service  when  a  3-foot 
unit  is  authorized  and  3  cents  for  each  mile  of  service  when  a  7-foot  unit 
is  authorized,  and  in  addition  thereto  25  cents  as  a  combined  initial  and 
terminal  rate  for  each  one-way  trip  of  a  3-foot  unit  of  service,  and  50  cents 
as  a  combined  initial  and  terminal  rate  for  each  one-way  trip  of  a  7-foot 
unit   of   service. 

For  service  continued  on  the  weight  basis  of  pay  the  rates  allowed  should 
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not   exceeil   the   rates   provided    by   the   act    of   1S7J   .iiul   the   aiiunding   acts, 
adjusted  rii   the  basis  of  annual   weighings. 

These  rates  are  tentative  and  subject  to  modification  upon 
3.  full  consideration  of  the  facts  to  be  hereafter  i)resented. 

The  present  maximum  rates  as  authorized  by  the  law  are 
21  cents  for  a  60-foot  car  and  $4.25  for  the  combined 
initial  ;md  terminal  rate,  11  cents  for  30-foot  apartment 
cars,  6  cents  for  15-foot  apartment  cars,  and  $2.75  for  the 
combined  initial  and  terminal  rate  for  30-foot  apartment 
cars  and  $2.00  for  15-foot  cars;  21  cents  for  60-foot  storage 
cars  and  $4.25  for  the  combined  initial  and  terminal  rate. 
For  closed-pouch  service  the  rates  recommended  are  the  same 
as  those  now  in  effect. 

The  postmaster  general  further  represents  that  the  maxi- 
mum rates  are  intended  as  compensation  for  the  entire  service 
performed,  including  transportation  and  incidental  service 
required  in  connection  therewith,  and  that  the  rates  suggested 
are  also  so  intended,  but  that  it  may  be  desirable  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  service  to  except  from  the  requirements 
the  carriage  of  the  mails  between  railroad  stations  and  post- 
offices  and  it  is  suggested  that  any  rates  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission should  be  alternative,  including  all  the  service  re- 
quired and  excepting  the  incidental  services.  The  statement 
says  that  the  maximum  rates  fixed  by  the  act  of  July  28, 
1916,  are  those  recommended  by  the  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress and  that  this  recommendation  was  made  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  average  passenger  car-mile  revenue  without 
crediting  the  mails  with  as  much  reduction  in  rate  for  the 
differences  between  mail  transportation  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  other  commodities  and  passengers  as  the  postmaster 
general  believes  they  warrant;  that  he  had  recommended 
lower  rates  to  Congress  and  believes  Congress  did  not  intend 
these  rates  to  be  final. 

With  reference  to  the  reasons  for  a  reduction  in  the  rates, 
the  statement  says  in  part: 

"The  postmaster  general  further  represents  that  the  act 
of  July  28,  1916,  above  referred  to,  requires  this  honorable 
commission  to  consider  the  relation  existing  between  the 
railroads  as  public-service  corporations  and  the  government 
and  the  nature  of  such  service  as  distinguished,  if  there  be 
a  distinction,  from  the  ordinary  transportation  business  of 
the  railroads;  and  that  in  accordance  therewith  among  the 
elements  to  which  the  commission  should  give  consideration 
and  which  justify  lower  rates  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails 
than  otherwise  would  be  reasonable,  are  the  following: 

"(1)  The  certainty,  constancy,  and  homogeneity  of  traf- 
fic. 

"(2)  The  certainty  and  "regularity  of  payment. 

"(3)  The  mails  follow  the  railroad  construction  and 
operation.  Railroads  are  projected  and  built  not  primarily 
for  the  carriage  of  the  mails  but  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing passenger  and  freight  traffic.  Their  business  is  that  of 
common  carriers.  After  the  railroad  is  constructed,  the  mails 
naturally  follow  and  the  companies  usually  secure  that  busi- 
ness without  solicitation.  It  is  a  traffic  which  offers  itself 
to  the  companies  without  solicitation  and  remains  without 
urging  or  other  consideration  except  good  service. 

"(4)  The  protection  of  mail  trains.  The  carriers  receive 
from  the  federal  government  protection  to  their  mail  trains 
against  unlawful  acts  in  interference  with  or  obstruction  of 
the  mails  which  they  carry. 

"(5)  The  relation  existing  between  the  railroads  as  pub- 
lic service  corporations  and  the  government,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  utility.  The  carriage  of  the  mails  by  the 
railroad  companies  for  the  government  cannot  be  considered 
as  of  the  same  character  of  service  as  that  performed  by 
them  as  common  carriers  for  the  general  public.  The  rail- 
roads have  received  certain  benefits  from  the  state  from 
which  they  derive  their  corporate  existence,  and  their  inter- 
state commerce  is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  federal 
government.      Some  of  them  have  received   substantial   aid 


from  the  federal  government  by  grants  of  land  and  other- 
wise. They  are  declared  by  law  to  l)e  post  roads.  As  mail 
carriers  they  are  agencies  of  the  i:)ostoffice  department,  and 
are  performing  a  governmental  function  in  carrying  ilic 
mails.  The  postal  business  is  not  carried  on  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  profit  but  in  furtherance  of  the  con.stitutional 
power  to  establish  postoffices  and  post  roads  under  which  it 
furnishes  postal  facilities  to  all  of  its  citizens.  The  rail- 
roads, therefore,  may  not  deal  with  the  government  as  they 
would  with  a  shipper  who  uses  their  facilities  as  a  common 
carrier  for  profit  or  for  some  special  individual  advantage. 
They  are  not  only  required  to  act  as  governmental  agencies 
but  should  fulfill  the  obligations  of  that  agency  for  a  con- 
sideration not  necessarily  measured  by  the  strict  rules  gov- 
erning commercial  business.  Furthermore,  the  principle  of 
public  utility,  which  justifies  the  railroad  carrier  in  trans- 
porting certain  commodities  at  rates  lower  than  rates  formed 
on  strict  apportionment  of  cost  because  their  transportation 
renders  possible  the  development  of  their  property  and  the 
industries  located  along  their  lines  of  road,  thus  contributing 
largely  to  the  transportation  business  for  which  the  railroads 
are  primarily  constructed,  applies  with  special  force  to  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  which  is  highly  essential  to  the 
up-building  of  communities  and  the  increase  of  the  carriers' 
l)usiness,  and,  therefore,  should  be  classed  among  those  serv- 
ices which  minister  to  the  development  of  the  processes  of 
production  rather  than  to  the  satisfaction  of  wants  through 
the  transportation  of  the  products,  and  justifies  a  low  rate. 

"In  further  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the  act 
hereinbefore  mentioned  that  he  shall  embody  therein  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  reasonable  rate  or  compensation,  the 
postmaster  general  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  commis- 
sion, submit  hereafter  his  views  with  reference  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  determina- 
tion of  rates  under  the  facts  which  shall  be  developed  in  the 
investigation,  and,  in  the  meantime,  represents: 

"(a)  That,  considered  with  reference  to  cost,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  service  based  upon  direct  expenses  and  an  appor- 
tionment of  indirect  expenses  prorated  upon  a  basis  of  space 
occupied  in  the  trains  or  a  modification  thereof  to  meet  the 
specific  facts,  may  be  appropriate  for  comparison,  but  such 
estimated  cost  cannot  be  taken  as  the  sole  factor  upon  which 
to  base  the  rates  of  pay,  and  rates  fixed  materially  lower 
than  such  theoretical  ascertainment  could  not  be  condemned 
as  noncompensatory  and  burdensome  to  other  traffic  or  as 
unreasonably  low. 

"(b)  That,  considered  in  connection  with  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  railroads  for  their  services,  and  subject  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  principles  and  restrictions  applicable 
to  such  comparisons,  the  fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  the 
service  in  question  (1)  should  be  lower  than  rates  for  the 
ordinary  transportation  business  of  the  railroads,  such  dif- 
ference being  measured  by  an  appraised  value  of  the  above- 
named,  and  other  elements  which  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  carriage  of  the  mails  from  other  transportation  business; 
(2)  should  be  lower  than  the  average  passenger  car-mile 
revenue  to  the  railroad  carriers,  such  difference  being 
measured  by  the  appraised  value  of  the  elements  distinguish- 
ing the  nature  of  the  carriage  of  the  mails  from  the  carriage 
of  passengers;  and  (3)  should  be  as  low  as  or  lower  than 
the  compensation  received  by  the  railroads  from  express 
companies  for  the  transportation  of  express  matter  and  the 
services  performed  by  the  railroads  in  connection  therewith, 
modified  by  the  appraised  value  of  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  service,  if  any." 


< 


Machine  Tool  Exports. — The  machine  tool  exports  from 
America  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  are  said  to 
have  exceeded  $61,000,000,  of  which  about  $48,000,000  left 
through  the  port  of  New  York.  This  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  similar  export?  for  the  previous  year. 


General  view  of  New   York,   New  Haven  Sr  Hartford  Shops  at   Van  Nest,  N.   Y. 

New  Haven  Shops  for  Electrical  Equipment 

Facilities    for    Making    General    Repairs    to    Electric 
Locomotives  and  Motor  Cars  at  Van  Nest,  New  York 


WITH   its  constantly   increasing   electrical   equipment, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  found 
it  necessary  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  re- 
pairing it.     That  company  now  operates  over  100  electric 
locomotives,  27  motor  cars  and  76  trailers.     The  electrical 
work  required  is  of  such  a  nature  that  special  facilities  must 
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time  as  their  general  condition  requires.  In  addition,  motors 
and  wheels  on  freight  and  switching  locomotives  are  changed, 
and  heavy  repairs  are  made  in  case  of  damage  due  to  acci- 
dents. Passenger  locomotive  motors  and  wheels,  however, 
are  usually  changed  at  Stamford,  when  such  work  is  neces- 
sary between  overhaul  periods.  Both  Stamford  and  Oak 
Point,  New  York  City,  have  facilities  for  inspection  and 
light  repairs  to  electrical  equipment,  and  none  of  this  work 
is  done  at  Van  Nest. 

The*  machine  shop  facilities  at  Van  Nest  are  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  the  manufacture  of  various  small  parts  used 
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Fig.  1 — Arrangement  of  Buildings  at  the  Van  Nest  Shops  of 
the  New  Haven 

be  provided  to  handle  it  economically.  The  new  shops  are 
located  at  Van  Nest,  New  York,  on  the  outskirts  of  New 
York  City.  Since  1907  the  only  facilities  for  making  re- 
pairs to  the  electrical  equipment  were  in  a  shed  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  which  contained  two  drop-pits,  a  jib  crane  and  a  few 
machine  tools.  The  new  shops  are  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  plant  ever  built  for  the  maintenance  of  heavy  trac- 
tion electrical  equipment. 

The  work  done  at  these  shops  is  principally  the  over- 
hauling of  the  electric  locomotives  and  motor  cars  at  such 


Fig.  2 — Inspection  Building 

in  the  ordinary  maintenance  and  repair  work  on  electrical 
equipment. 

Arr.'Vngement  of  Buildings 

As  shown  in  the  diagram   (Fig.   1)   there  are  two  prin- 
cipal  buildings,    forming  together   one   structure.      The   in- 
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spettion  buililing  (I'ig.  -)  contains  four  pit  tracks;  it  is  used 
for  such  work  as  can  be  done  from  the  pits,  and  serves  also 
for  storage  room.  A  useful  feature  of  the  pits  is  a  shelf 
walk  on  each  side,  on  which  a  man  stands  when  working, 
while  others  can  |)ass  beneath  him  along  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  witluHit  interference;  they  al.'^o  make  it  easy  to  get  into 
or  out  of  the  pit  at  any  point.  'Die  pits  are  well  drained, 
and  are  kejjt  clean  and  free  from  ()l)stacles.  An  overhead 
phitforni  between  tracks  facilitate.'^  work  on  pantagra])hs, 
enabling  a  man  to  cro.ss  from  one  locomotive  or  car  r(K)f  to 
another  on  the  next  track. 

The  erecting  shop  and  tlic  adjacent  heavy  machine  Ijay 
are  each  provided  with  overhead  cranes  running  the  full 
length  of  the  main  shop  Imilding.  These  sections  are  ex- 
ceptionally well  lighted  by  skylights  and  large  side  windows 
both  below  and  above  the  crane  tracks.  The  light  t(x>l  ]:)ay 
occupies  tlic  southeast  corner  of  the  ground  floor,  under  the 


here.  Besides  the  machijic  shoj),  this  department  has  a  car- 
])enter  shop  and  a  small  brass  foundry.  The  parts  manu- 
factured here  arc  .sent  to  the  storeroom  and  charged  to  the 
stores  dej)arlment. 

Heat,  Light  and  Power 

.'\n  outstanding  feature  of  these  sho]>s  is  the  excellent 
natural  lighting,  obtained  by  skylights  throughout  the  length 
lA  the  main  Ijuilding  and  by  two  rows  of  large  windows 
above  and  below  the  crane  track,  occupying  practically  all 
available  wall  space.  The  ])hotograph  of  the  erecting  shop 
(Fig.  -S)  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  results  obtained. 

Artificial  lighting  for  general  illumination  is  provided  by 
large  unit  incandescent  lamps  and  reflectors  suspended  near 
the  ceiling.  Extension  line  receptacles  are  liberally  provided. 
On  the  larger  machine  tools,  the  wiring  for  adjustable  lamps 
is  placed   in   flexible  metal   conduit  coming  up  through   the 


Fig.  3 — General  View  of  Erecting  Shop  at  Van  Nest 


balcony,  and  is  lighted  by  side  windows.  The  foreman's 
office  and  a  well  equipped  emergency  hospital  occupy  an 
enclosure  beneath  the  center  of  the  balcony.  West  of  this 
enclosure  is  a  space  where  work  is  done  on  the  storage  bat- 
teries used  for  control  and  lighting  on  locomotives,  motor 
cars  and  trailers.  A  small  motor-generator  supplies  direct 
current  for  charging  the  batteries. 

The  armature  winding  department  is  located  at  the  east 
end  of  the  heavy  machine  tool  bay,  where  it  is  conveniently 
reached  by  the  overhead  crane  and  is  adjacent  to  the  oven 
used  for  baking  coils. 

The  manufacturing  balcony  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  south  side  of  the  shop  above  the  small  machine  tool  bay, 
foreman's  office  and  battery  floor.  Miscellaneous  parts  re- 
quired for  maintenance  are  made  here,  including  switch 
group  contactors,  blowout  coils,  pantographs,  third  rail  shoe 
mechanisms,  brush-holders,  etc.  Bearings  are  re-babbitted; 
and  relays,  switch  groups  and  other  apparatus  are  assembled 


floor,  which  overcomes  the  objections  to  drop  lights  and  ex- 
tension cords. 

The  forced  air  heating  system  maintains  a  comfortable 
temperature  in  the  shops  during  the  coldest  weather  and 
provides  effective  ventilation.  The  heating  is  uniform,  and 
is  distinctly  more  comfortable  than  most  other  shops  of  such 
large  size. 

The  local  power  plant  contains  steam-driven  air  com- 
pressors, and  supplies  steam  for  heating  the  shops  and 
operating  the  blowers  for  the  heating  and  ventilating  system. 
The  switching  equipment  for  the  shop  electrical  power  is 
located  in  the  power  plant. 

All  electrical  power  used  in  the  shops  is  three-phase, 
25-cycle,  distributed  at  550  volts.  The  power  comes  from 
the  three-phase  bus  at  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  about  20  miles  from 
the  shops,  from  which  single-phase  power  is  taken  for  pro- 
pulsion, and  although  it  is  slightly  unbalanced,  the  effect 
is  not  noticeable  on  the  motors.     All  machine  tools  are  direct 
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driven  by  individual  three-phase  induction  motors  and  no 
line  shafts  or  belts  are  used.  This  type  of  installation  con- 
tributes to  the  effectiveness  of  the  shop  lighting  by  the  ab- 
sence of  belts  and  line  shafts. 

The  11,000-volt  contact  wires  in  the  yard  are  not  carried 
into  the  building,  but  are  dead-ended  outside,  and  the  equi])- 
ment  is  moved  into  and  out  of  the  building  by  a  small  steam 
switching  locomotive. 

System  of  Overhauling  Equipment 
When  a  locomotive  comes  in  for  general  overhauling   it 
is  at  once  placed  in  the  erecting  shop  and  taken  apart  com- 
pletely.    As  all  parts  are  interchangeable  between  locomo- 


Fig.  4 — Lifting  a  Locomotive  Cab 

tives  of  the  same  type,  it  is  re-assembled  with  such  parts  as 
are  available,  and  not  necessarily  with  the  equipment  it  con- 
tained originally. 

Axles  and  motors  are  dropped  out,  the  cab  lifted  from  the 
trucks,  and  transformer,  switch  groups,  air  compressors,  etc., 
are  removed  for  repair  or  renewals.  The  traction  motors  are 
dismantled  and  the  fields  and  armatures  are  dipped  in  var- 
nish at  190  deg.  F.;  then  baked  for  72  to  100  hours.  The 
practice  of  dipping  the  windings  at  each  overhaul  period  has 
been  found  effective  in  reducing  insulation  failures.  The 
commutators  are  also  turned  and  undercut  at  this  time. 

A  great  many  effective  machines  and  methods  have  been 
developed  at  Van  Nest  to  meet  the  unusual  problems  en- 
countered in  handling  electric  rolling  stock.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  the  quick  method  of  dismantling  and  assem- 
bling box  frame  motors.  A  cab  or  a  motor-car  body  is 
handled  with  two  pairs  of  hooks  and  two  overhead  cranes 
(Fig.  4).  Adapters  are  used  on  the  hooks  to  fit  the  various 
shapes  of  underframes.  A  300-ton  vertical  hydraulic  press 
is  used  for  pushing  out  armature  shafts,  quills,  commutators, 
compressing  laminations,  etc. 

Shop  Equipment 

Two  60-ton  Niles  cranes  serve  the  erecting  bay  and  there 

is  one  30-ton  crane  in  the  heavy  machine  aisle.    These  cranes 

are  all  equipped  with  both  main  and  auxiliary  hoists.    There 

are  three  drop  pit  tracks  in  the  erecting  shop,  served  by  a 


transfer  pit  with  a  narrow  gage  track  and  suitable  trucks. 
A  hydraulic  plunger  is  located  under  each  track,  and  equip- 
ment is  provided  so  that  work  may  be  done  in  all  three  pits 
at  the  same  time.  Dropping  out  axles  is  accomplished  as  in 
steam  railroad  shops,  but  special  equipment  is  required  to 
handle  the  geared  motors,  which  are  removed  from  below 
after  the  drivers  are  dropped  out.  With  this  equipment,  a 
passenger  locomotive  motor  and  driving  axle  can  be  changed 
in  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes;  a  freight  locomotive  with 
geared  motors  requires  a  slightly  longer  time.  In  Fig.  5 
a  passenger  locomotive  axle  with  its  motor  is  being  removed. 

Large  machine  tools  include  a  96 -in.  Pond  wheel  lathe,  a 
96-in.  boring  mill,  a  60-in.  engine  lathe,  42-in.  wheel  lathe, 
two  planers,  several  other  large  lathes,  a  milling  machme, 
l:)oring  tools,  etc.,  and  a  Newton  cold  saw.  Besides  the  300- 
ton  armature  press  before  descril)ed,  there  is  a  600-ton  hori- 
zontal wheel  press.  In  the  l^lacksmith  shop  are  a  large 
steam  hammer,  a  forging  machine  and  a  double  punch  and 
shear  for  heavy  sheet  metal. 

Two  small  storage  Ijatter)-  motor  trucks  are  used  for  trans- 
portation between  the  shops,  storehouse,  lye  vat  house,  black- 
smith shop  and  scrap  yard.  The  varnish  tank  for  dipping 
armatures  and  fields  is  located  outside  the  main  shops,  to 
avoid  risk  of  fire.     There  are  two  tanks,  connected  by  an 


Fig.  5 — Dropping  Axle  and  Motor  from  Passenger  Locomotive 

underground  pipe  with  provision  for  drainage  from  one  tank 
to  the  other  in  case  of  fire. 

Most  of  the  welding  and  cutting  in  the  shops  is  done 
by  the  oxy-acetylene  process.  The  shop  and  insj^ection  shed 
are  provided  with  a  piping  system,  having  taps  at  convenient 
points,  for  oxygen  and  acetylene,  for  which  the  feed  tanks 
are  located  in  a  separate  building.  The  shop  is  also  wired 
with  special  lines  for  electric  welding.  Power  is  supplied 
from  a  400-ampere  Ridgway  welding  generator  operating 
at  about  90  volts,  driven  iiy  an  induction  motor.  Three  weld- 
ing circuits  may  be  operated  at  once  and  there  is  a  separate 
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buiik  of  resistors  lor  each  circuit,  Ixliind  llic  main  swiuli- 
board. 

Testing  Equh'ment 

I'lic  ai)[)aratus  for  testing  air  brake  equipment,  located  on 
the  inanuf at. luring  balcony,  i^  one  of  the  features  of  the  Van 
Nest  siioi)  equipment.  There  are  three  separate  outfits.  A 
large  rack  contains  train  line  pipes,  hose  couplings  and 
equipment  equal  to  that  of  a  six-car  train.  This  may  be 
divided  into  three  separate  parts,  each  part  with  its  en- 
gineer's valve  as  used  on  a  motor  car,  freight  locomotive  or 
passenger  locomotive,  connected  to  distributing  valves  from 
the  same  equipment.  A  standard  yard  testing  outfit  is  con- 
nected to  the  rack  to  represent  the  train  line  conditions  for  a 
100-car  train.  This  rack  is  used  for  special  tests,  and  with 
it  any  conditions  of  air  brake  operation  encountered  on  the 
road  may  be  duplicated  in  making  a  test.  There  is  also  a 
standard  M.  C.  B.  rack  for  testing  distributing  valves. 

Another  large  rack  is  used  for  testing  pneumatic  signal 
valves,  and  contains  apparatus  corresponding  to  a  10-car 
passenger  train.  For  testing  and  adjusting  feed  valves  and 
reducing  valves,  special  equipment  is  provided  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  adjustment  and  sensitiveness  of  these  valves. 
Compressor  governors  are  adjusted  when  mounted  at  the 
most  unfavorable  angle  for  operation,  making  doubly  sure 
that  tliey  will  operate  when  placed  upright  in  the  locomo- 
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Fig.    6 — Organization   Diagram 

tives.  On  the  M.  C.  B.  rack  there  is  an  adjustable  differen- 
tial valve  used  for  determining  friction  of  and  testing  for 
leakage  around  pistons  in  distributing  valves  or  triples. 

The  air  brake  department  tests  and  repairs  equipment  sent 
in  from  any  point  on  the  electrified  zone,  in  addition  to  that 
taken  from  locomotives  or  cars  being  overhauled  in  the  shop. 
A  transformer,  motor  generator  and  switchboard,-  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  provided  to  obtain  any  voltage,  a.c.  or  d.c, 
required  for  testing  control  equipment,  air  compressors,  etc. 

Shop  Organization 

The  chart  in  Fig.  6  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  duties  of  the  various  positions.  The  chief  inspector 
and  his  assistants  attend  to  the  inspection  of  all  work  done 
in  the  shops,  including  the  complete  locomotives  or  motor 
cars,  any  equipment  removed  for  repairs,  and  all  parts  made 
in  the  manufacturing  department. 

The  material  production  clerk  looks  after  ordering  all 
material,  checks  the  receipt  of  material  and  keeps  record  of 
all  shop  orders.  The  shop  specialist  or  tool  expert  has  gen- 
eral charge  of  design  and  changes  of  all  shop  tools,  templets, 
jigs,  dies,  etc.  Interchangeability  and  efficiency  of  tools  are 
promoted  by  having  one  man  in  charge  of  this  work.  He 
also  suggests  improvements  and  short  cuts  in  shop  opera- 
tions. 

The  general  foreman,  besides  having  general  charge  of  the 
shop,  has  particular  charge  of  the  work  on  electrical  equip- 
ment.    The  foreman  of  electrical  construction  looks  after  all 


wiring  on  l(Komotives  and  cars,  and  pays  particular  atten- 
tion to  overhaul  work,  while  the  assistant  electrical  foreman 
superintends  running  repairs  made  in  the  inspection  shed. 

'J'he  foreman  of  the  winding  department  has  charge  of 
all  work  on  annatures  and  fields.  The  assistant  general 
foreman  reports  to  the  general  foreman  and  has  charge  of 
mechanical  department  work.  The  electric  welding  and  gas 
welding  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  pipe  fitter 
leader,  who  also  looks  after  the  maintenance  of  the  gas  and 
electric  welding  system. 

A  double  check  on  time  keeping  in  the  shoj)s  is  effected 
by  the  use  of  a  time  clock  in  connection  with  a  time  card 
system.  'Jhe  detailed  records  for  calculating  costs  are  taken 
from  the  time  cards,  but  the  payroll  is  made  up  from  the 
clock  record. 

Apprentices 

Two-year  and  four-year  courses  are  given  to  men  training 
in  the  shops.  The  special  apprentice  or  two-year  course  is 
designed  for  technical  graduates,  and  includes  general  train- 
ing in  both  mechanical  and  electrical  work.  These  men  may 
also  be  called  on  for  work  at  other  points  or  on  the  road. 
The  regular  four-year  apprenticeship  course  at  Van  Nest 
includes  two  general  classes,  mechanical  and  electrical;  the 
mechanical  is  subdivided  into  blacksmith,  sheet  metal  and 
took  maker  courses,  in  which  the  apprentices  put  in  the  full 
time  on  specialized  work,  and  the  general  mechanical  course, 
in  which  is  included  three  months'  electrical  work,  machine 
shop,  assembly,  erection,  etc.,  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
shop.  The  electrical  apprentice  is  given  experience  in  all 
electrical  work  done  in  the  shop,  including  armature  winding, 
and  in  addition  spends  three  months  at  mechanical  work, 
principally  in  the  machine  shop. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,   D    C,   March    13,    1917. 

Newlands  Committee  to  Resume  Hearings 

The  Newlands  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,, 
which  suspended  in  December  the  hearings  in  its  general  in- 
quiry' into  questions  pertaining  to  government  regulation  and 
government  owTiership  of  railways,  is  now  expected  to  re- 
sume its  hearings  in  Washington  on  Monday,  March  19.  It- 
is  probable  that  Alfred  P.  Thorn,  counsel  for  the  Railway 
Executives'  Advisory  Committee,  will  be  the  first  witness,  as 
liis  cross-examination  at  the  December  hearings  had  not  been 
completed  by  members  of  the  committee.  He  will  probably 
be  followed  by  a  number  of  railway  executives,  although  the 
committee  has  not  yet  announced  a  program.  The  committee 
held  two  meetings  last  week  in  the  effort  to  decide  on  a  date 
and  a  plan  of  procedure  and  adjourned  on  Friday  until  Sat- 
urday of  this  week  just  before  the  President  issued  his  call 
for  an  extra  session  of  Congress.  There  was  some  talk  of 
postponing  the  hearings  until  after  the  extra  session,  but 
Chairman  Newlands  was  anxious  to  get  something  done  be- 
fore that  time  and  succeeded  in  arranging  to  get  the  com- 
mittee together  for  the  month  before  Congress  reconvenes. 
A  program  for  the  hearings  is  expected  to  be  outlined  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  Saturday. 

Labor  Troubles  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Capitalistic  corporations  such  as  railroads  are  not  unique 
in  being  subject  to  occasional  labor  troubles,  it  appears  from 
a  recent  experience  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  officers  of  the  federation  have  had  occasion  to  take  part 
in  many  strikes  in  which  they  have  been  arrayed  against 
the  employers,  but  they  have  recently  had  the  somewhat  novel 
experience  of  being  called  on  to  avert  a  strike  against  them- 
selves. The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  offices  in 
Washington  in  which  it  employs  a  good  many  clerks  and 
stenographers,  who  recently  came  to  the  strange  conclusion 
that  if  the  $3  a  day  minimum  wage  doctrine  advocated  by 
the  federation  was  such  a  good  thing  for  the  employees  of 
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corporations,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  them.  It  seems 
that  the  federation  has  some  employees  to  whom  it  has  not 
considered  it  feasible  or  desirable  to  pay  that  much.  The 
stenographers  and  clerks  naturally  had  little  difficulty  in 
learning  of  a  commonly  practiced  method  for  remedying  such 
a  condition  and  they  presented  demands  for  the  $3.  The 
demand  was  taken  under  advisement  but  when  results  were 
not  promptly  forthcoming  the  employees  followed  another 
common  practice  and  held  meetings  at  which  they  threatened 
to  strike.  Possibly  because  the  federation  officials  knew 
that  strike  threats  are  often  bluffs  that  also  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  employees  proposed  arbitration,  the  fed- 
eration officers  found  it  much  simpler  to  make  a  "temporary 
reduction"  in  force  which  by  a  strange  coincidence  affected 
some  of  the  more  active  participants  in  this  particular  labor 
movement  and  neither  the  proposed  arbitration  nor  the 
threatened  strike  have  been  sufficiently  active  since  to  attract 
newspaper  notice.  The  federation  naturally  has  not  been 
seeking  any  publicity  for  the  affair  and  the  agitators  are 
probably  busy  holding  down  or  seeking  new  jobs,  but  whether 
any  of  them  have  succeeded  in  connecting  with  one  of  the 
government  clerical  positions  for  which  Congress  has  legis- 
lated an  increase  of  pay  largely  at  the  instance  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not  appear. 

The  Freight  Car  Situation 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  continues  to  receive  almost  daily  delegations  of 
shippers  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  asking  for  special 
relief  from  provisions  of  the  car  service  rules  or  special  ef- 
forts to  furnish  them  cars  for  loading.  While  there  have 
been  many  complaints  about  the  operation  of  the  new  car 
service  rules  which  went  into  effect  on  February  1,  the  num- 
ber has  diminished  as  the  rules  have  become  better  under- 
stood and  various  questions  pertaining  to  the  change  of  rules 
have  been  worked  out.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's order  postponing  the  effective  date  of  its  partial  set  of 
rules  expires  on  Thursday  of  this  week  and  the  railroad 
committee  has  asked  the  commission  to  postpone  it  still 
further. 

In  response  to  many  communications  received  from  ship- 
pers regarding  the  new  car  service  rules,  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  has  written  letters  stating  that  the  new  rules 
are  not  intended  to  destroy  the  mutual  interest  that  must  ex- 
ist between  the  shippers  and  the  railroads,  but  that  naturally 
there  will  be  more  or  less  confusion  or  misunderstanding 
until  every  person  becomes  familiar  with  the  changed  methods 
and  their  success  depends  on  a  hearty  co-operation  between 
the  shipping  public  and  the  railroads.  While  many  shippers 
have  expressed  their  approval,  the  commission  said,  it  was 
somewhat  apprehensive  that  some  few,  both  railroads  and 
shippers,  have  been  prone  to  use  the  new  rules  as  a  subterfuge 
to  cover  up  some  of  their  shortcomings  for  which  they  are 
alone  responsible.  Shippers  were  asked  to  co-operate  in  giv- 
ing the  new  rules  a  fair  trial  taking  up  with  the  local  repre- 
sentatives any  questions  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

A  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  freight  cars  held  in 
accumulations  at  various  places  is  shown  in  reports  for  March 
3  received  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service.  On  that 
date  the  railroads  were  holding  123,063  cars  which  could 
not  be  moved  for  various  reasons,  embargoes,  inability  of 
consignees  to  accept,  lack  of  vessel  capacity,  congestions, 
weather  conditions,  etc.  On  February  24,  138,679  cars  were 
being  held;  on  February  17,  171,207,  on  February  10,  170,- 
016,  and  on  February  3,  145,667.  The  Commission  on  Car 
Service  recently  asked  all  roads  to  have  a  "clean-up"  week 
during  which  they  should  make  a  special  effort  to  check  up 
all  cars  in  their  accumulations  and  to  get  rid  of  cars  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  complaints  and  communications  for 
some  time  and  it  is  thought  that,  barring  a  period  of  severe 
weather,  these  efforts  should  result  in  decided  improvement. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  issued  a  circular  to 


all  railroads  recommending  that  to  avoid  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  shipping  public  and  in 
the  interest  of  uniformity  in  issuing  general  embargoes,  ex- 
ceptions or  modifications  be  made  as  local  conditions  may 
warrant  or  permit,  as  to  live  stock,  perishable  freight,  ship- 
ments consigned  to  the  United  States  government  or  its  offi- 
cers, food  supplies  and  feed  for  livestock,  tin  cans  for  con- 
densed milk  when  so  way-billed,  printing  paper,  fuel  coal, 
and  material  and  supplies  consigned  to  railroads.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  certain  material  moving  at  seasonal  pe- 
riods be  exempted  except  when  an  accumulation  exists,  such 
as  agricultural  implements,  fertilizer,  seeds,  etc.,  and  that 
exemptions  should  be  made  of  shipments  of  coal  and  coke 
consigned  to  hospitals,  schools,  gas  companies  and  other  pub- 
lic utilities,  also  petroleum  and  its  products  in  tank  cars. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  export  traffic  be  handled  on  a 
permit  basis  uniformly  in  order  that  accumulation  at  ports 
may  be  controlled. 

The  special  arrangements  by  which  cars  were  furnished 
by  the  Eastern  roads  for  running  solid  trainloads  of  flour 
and  grain  from  Minneapolis  has  been  discontinued  and  rep- 
resentatives of  other  cities  that  asked  for  similar  arrange- 
ments have  been  informed  that  this  arrangement  was  made 
temporarily  to  meet  a  particular  emergency.  A  number  of 
representatives  of  railroads  have  appeared  before  the  com- 
mission to  ask  a  modification  of  the  per  diem  rules.  F.  H. 
Alfred,  general  manager  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  told  the 
committee  that  the  average  length  of  time  that  coal  cars  are 
on  its  road  is  approximately  14  days  and  that  the  average 
daily  earnings  per  car  are  $2.05.  Based  on  the  average 
percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings,  69  per  cent,  this  gives  net 
earnings  of  only  63  cents  per  mile,  leaving  a  deficit  of  12 
cents  as  compared  with  the  per  diem  rate  of  75  cents.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  commission  on  March  9  to  ask  for  cars  for  grain  ship- 
ments, presented  figures  showing  that  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  638  cars  per  day  were  loaded  out  of  Chicago,  while 
in  the  same  two  months  in  1916  the  number  had  fallen  to  470 
and  in  1917  to  242.  They  were  shown  that  the  average 
loading  for  the  first  six  days  of  March  was  325.  A  com- 
mittee representing  the  Chicago  board  was  before  the  Car 
Service  Commission  again  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

The  commission  has  informally  discussed  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  question 
of  how  to  deal  with  the  roads  that  have  refused  to  put  into 
effect  the  new  car  service  rules  and  penalty  agreement. 

W.  A.  Worthington,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  has  resigned  from  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  pressing  duties  on  his  own 
road. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Relations  between  Railroads 
held  a  conference  on  March  8  with  the  demurrage  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  demurrage  rates  to  be  applied  after  May  1  when 
the  rules  now  temporarily  in  effect  expire.  The  league  com- 
mittee pointed  out  certain  objections  to  the  present  rules  and 
the  American  Railway  Association  committee  suggested  a 
plan  for  a  demurrage  rate  of  $2.00  per  day  for  the  first  four 
days  after  the  expiration  of  free  time  and  a  rate  of  $4.00 
thereafter.  Another  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter  will  be 
held  on  March  20. 

The  suspension  board  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  at  Washington  last  week  at  the  request 
of  shippers  who  wished  to  protest  against  new  tariffs  cover- 
ing charges  for  reconsignment  and  diversion  of  cars  which 
have  been  filed  to  become  effective  on  March  15.  The  ship- 
pers generally  contended  that  the  reconsignment  privilege  is 
a  necessary  one  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  which  should 
not  be  penalized,  while  the  representatives  of  the  railroads 
replied  that  the  shippers  had  admitted  that  the  privilege  is  a 
valuable  one  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  paid  for  when  it 
operates  to  cause  detention  of  cars. 
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BETTS  COMBINATION  STOCK  AND  COAL  CAR 

As  tlio  cost  of  transportation  iiurcasos  from  year  to  year 
railroads  arc  finding  it  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  every 
possibility  for  saving  money  and  great  efforts  are  now  l)cing 
put  forth  to  sec  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  hauling  of  empty 
cars. 

The  men  in  the  operating  department  are  constantly 
reminded  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  never  to 
haul  a  car  empty  that  can.  by  the  use  of  ordinary  ingenuity, 
bo  h)aded.     Xevortholoss.  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars 


[ireciated  that  a  stock  car  which  is  adapted  to  hauling  coal 
would  eliminate  a  large  amount  of  empty  car  mileage.  If 
sent  to  any  of  these  packing  house  points  it  could  be  shipped 
on  to  the  coal  mines  and  returned  loaded  to  the  stock-raising 
section.  If  sent  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  it  would  be  avail- 
able for  carrying  anthracite  coal  west.  The  saving  effected 
b)-  a  reduction  of  the  empty  mileage  would  be  a  considerable 
item.  Not  only  would  there  be  a  direct  saving  in  the  trans- 
portation charges,  but  a  smaller  number  of  cars  would  be 
required,  and  interest,  depreciation  and  maintenance  would 
also  be  reduced.     Realizing  the  field  for  a  car  which  would 


Arrangement  of  the  Betts  Combination  Stock  and  Coal  Car 


built  especially  for  hauling  certain  commodities  has  kept  the 
ratio  of  loaded  to  empty  car  mileage  from  increasing. 

In  many  midwest  states  the  shipment  of  livestock  makes 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastbound  freight  traffic, 
and  coal  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  westbound  tonnage. 
Special  cars  are  provided  for  each  commodity,  the  coal  being 
hauled  in  gondolas  and  the  stock  in  the  regulation  slatted 
car.  In  both  cases  the  cars  are  hauled  empty  for  long  dis- 
tances. Many  of  the  stock  yard  centers  are  near  coal  mines, 
as  for  instance,  Chicago  is  not  far  from  the  Illinois  fields,  and 
St.  Louis  and  Omaha  are  similarly  situated.     It  will  be  ap- 


reduce  the  empty  car  mileage,  E.  E.  Betts,  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  has  designed 
a  special  stock  car  which  may  be  used  for  hauling  a  large 
number  of  commodities. 

The  extensive  field  for  a  combination  stock  and  coal  car 
may  be  realized  by  considering  the  amount  of  stock  moved 
into  Chicago  from  the  states  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin.  During  Decem- 
ber, 18,129  cars  of  stock  were  brought  into  Chicago  from 
these  states.  Assuming  that  the  origin  of  the  traffic  was  in 
the  center  of  each  state,  and  basing  the  average  mileage  on 
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this,  we  have  the  following  figures  for  the  stock  rar  move- 
ment during  the  month  referred  to: 

Estimated  Total  Estimated 

Average  Loaded 

States                              Miles  Cars  Car  Miles 

Iowa     369  12,506  4,614,714 

Nebraska     5O0  117  58,500 

Minnesota      430  1,793  770,990 

North    Dakota    790  29  8,690 

South    Dakota    654  347  226,938 

Wisconsin    167  3,337  557,279 

Total    18,129  6,237,111 

Studies  of  the  conditions  have  shown  that  the  coal  traffic 
in  this  section  l)alances  the  stock  traffic  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction;  assuming  that  llie  stock  cars  and  coal  cars 
all  return  to  the  source  of  traffic  empty  at  the  present  time, 
we  find  that  if  the  mines  were  located  at  Chicago  it  would 
be  possible  to  save  12,474,222  empty  car  miles  by  the  use  of 
a  combined  stock  and  coal  car.  As  there  would  probably  be 
an  empty  haul  of  about  100  miles,  even  with  a  car  adapted 
to  loading  both  stock  and  coal,  there  would  be  a  possible 
saving  of  8,848,322  empty  car  miles  for  the  month.  The 
transportation  expense  of  hauling  empty  cars  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  at  least  three  cents  per  car  mile,  and  on  that 
basis  the  decrease  in  mileage  given  above  represents  a  saving 
of  $265,450  per  month,  or  $3,185,400  a  year.  Heavier  aver- 
age train  loads  with  a  smaller  number  of  cars  and  a  decrease 
in  the  total  tonnage  will  result  in  a  saving  in  all  departments. 
It  will  lower  the  transportation  expenses  and  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  track,  in  addition  to  the  saving  in  car  main- 
tenance already  mentioned. 

The  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
show  that  during  68.4  per  cent  of  the  time  freight  cars  are 
not  in  actual  movement  in  trains  or  in  process  of  loading 
and  unloading.  During  a  large  part  of  its  idle  time  the  car 
is  waiting  for  lading,  and  by  making  a  car  available  for 
■several  classes  of  freight  it  will  be  possiblq  to  keep  it  in  service 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  time.  To  determine  the  time 
consumed  in  the  movement  of  stock  and  gondola  cars  data 
was  secuted  covering  the  movement  of  100  cars  of  each  class. 
It  was  found  that  the  empty  stock  cars  moved  as  fast  as 
loaded  coal  cars,  and  while  the  empty  coal  cars  required  10 
days  to  make  the  return  trip  the  loaded  stock  cars  covered 
the  same  distance  in  four  days.  This  indicates  that  if  a 
single  car  could  be  used  for  both  purposes  the  number  of 
cars  required  would  be  greatly  decreased.  With  a  main- 
tenance cost  per  car  of  $75  per  year,  decreasing  the  number 
of  cars  by  2,000  would  effect  a  saving  of  $150,000  per  year 
for  maintenance,  to  which  could  be  added  an  equal  amount 
for  depreciation. 

During  the  past  25  years  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  design  a  car  for  stock  and  coal  loading,  but  the  mechan- 
ical devices  which  have  been  applied  to  enable  the  car  to  be 
converted  have  given  trouble.  In  his  design  Mr.  Betts  has 
aimed  to  provide  a  car  which  will  stand  rough  usage  and 
will  not  be  affected  by  weather  conditions.  The  car  will 
carry  either  stock  or  coal  without  conversion.  In  construc- 
tion it  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  stock  car,  except  for  the 
special  arrangement  of  slats,  which  will  be  described  later, 
and  doors  in  the  roof  and  the  deck. 

The  doors  in  the  roof  open  toward  the  outside  of  the  car 
so  that  in  loading  with  coal  the  car  may  be  run  under  a 
tipple  and  loaded  in  the  usual  manner.  The  drop  doors  in 
the  deck  make  the  car  practically  self-clearing.  To  prevent 
coal  from  falling  out  through  the  openings  between  the  slats, 
angle  plates  inclined  upwards,  making  an  angle  of  about  45 
deg.  with  the  side  of  the  car,  are  bolted  to  the  lower  slats. 
This  arrangement  eft'ectually  prevents  the  loss  of  coal  and 
the  same  time  provides  the  same  amount  of  air  space  as  the 
usual  design.  The  doors  i;i  the  sides  of  the  car  will  facilitate 
unloading  when  the  car  cannot  be  dumped.  As  is  usual  in 
the  standard  type  of  stock  car,  an  end  door  is  provided  so 
that  rails  and  structural  steel  can  be  readily  handled.     There 


is,  of  course,  nothing  in  the  construction  of  the.se  cars  which 
will  prevent  their  being  used  for  commodities  for  which  the 
usual  type  of  stock  cars  can  be  used,  sucli  as  brick,  tile,  wood, 
etc. 

A  further  improvement  on  the  type  of  car  described  above 
has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Betts.  It  consists  in  adding  a  3-ft. 
opening  beside  the  5-ft.  door,  making  a  staggered  opening 
through  the  car  eight  feet  wide.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
use  the  car  for  automobile  loading  and  the  superiority  of 
this  design  over  the  flat  cars  which  have  been  used  during 
the  past  year  can  readily  be  seen.  A  tarpaulin  may  be  used 
to  cover  the  cars,  or  the  car  may  be  lined  with  paper. 

Applications  for  patents  to  cover  the  principal  features 
incorporated  in  this  design  have  been  made.  The  details 
for  a  36-ft.  car  of  100,000-lb.  capacity  have  been  worked 
out,  and  it  is  expected  that  cars  of  this  type  will  be  con- 
structed soon. 


HEARING  ON  UNIT  PRICES 

As  noted  briefly  in  the  issue  of  last  week  the  Interstate 
Commerce  (.'ommission  conducted  a  hearing  before  John  E. 
Benton,  examiner  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  last  week  upon  the 
protest  made  by  the  Texas  Midland  regarding  the  unit  prices 
applied  to  its  property  by  the  Division  of  Valuation.  The 
Division  of  Valuation  was  represented  by  C.  A.  Prouty, 
director,  and  C.  F.  Newman,  valuation  attorney  for  the 
Western  district.  Pierce  Butler  and  Leslie  Craven,  attorneys 
for  the  Western  District,  Presidents'  Conference  Committee, 
and  L.  W.  Wells,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Texas  Midland,  represented  the  Texas  Mid- 
land. The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  was  represented  by 
R.  E.  Parker  and  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners by  Clyde  B.  Aitchison  and  A.  E.  Helm.  The 
hearing  occupied  all  of  last  week  and  Monday  of  this  week, 
adjourning  on  Monday  night  to  Terrell,  Tex.,  where  testi- 
mony is  to  be  taken  regarding  naked  land  values. 

The  issues  which  were  heard  covered  the  application  of 
unit  prices  to  clearing  and  grubbing,  grading,  pile  trestle 
bridges,  zinc  treated  ties,  rail,  ballast  and  track  laying  and 
surfacing.  At  the  commencement  of  the  hearing  Director 
C.  A.  Prouty  of  the  division  of  valuation  stated  that  the 
examiner  would  make  no  findings  obligatory  upon  the  com- 
mission but  that  he  would  make  his  report  to  the  commission 
which  report  might  be  adopted  or  rejected  as  the  commission 
saw  fit.  He  further  stated  that  if"  the  examiner  did  make 
a  report  the  carrier  would  have  a  right  to  be  heard  before 
the  examiner. 

John  S.  Worley,  district  engineer  for  the  division  of  valu- 
ation at  Kansas  City  was  the  first  witness  called  remaining 
on  the  stand  four  days.  Mr.  Worley  stated  that  the  prices 
which  he  had  applied  to  the  Texas  Midland  w^ere  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment  those  which  would  be  proper  in  the 
case  of  reproduction  and  were  the  result  of  consideration 
given  to  cost  data,  completion  reports,  contracts,  etc.,  which 
had  been  received  from  the  various  carriers.  He  stated  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  an  accountant  from  his  office  to  search 
the  records  of  the  carrier  for  such  information.  The  data 
which  he  used  in  pricing  the  property  of  the  Texas  Midland 
covered  a  period  of  about  10  years. 

The  first  subject  considered  was  the  unit  prices  allowed 
for  track  laying  and  surfacing.  The  base  price  for  track 
la)'ing  and  surfacing  was  fixed  as  $680,  composed  of  $45  for 
loading  track  material,  $250  for  laying  track,  which  included 
the  labor  item  on  the  ground  at  the  point  of  track  laying  and 
incidental  expenses,  $225  for  train  and  engine  service,  $25 
for  the  transportation  of  men,  and  $135  for  maintenance 
during  construction.  To  this  he  added  $100  per  mile  for 
the  running  surface  which  he  said  would  put  the  track  in 
condition  to  run  ballast  trains  over  it  and  $220  for  a  full 
surface  which  would  complete  the  track.     These  prices  were 
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applied  to  the  entire  line  of  tlu-  Texas  Midland.  Mr.  VVorlcy 
staled  the  .'!>45  per  mile  for  loading  traek  material  was  decided 
upon  alter  considering  such  data  as  had  been  received  and 
after  discussing  the  matter  with  various  employees  in  the 
district  office  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  work. 
Mr.  W'orley  stated  that  by  maintenance  during  construction 
was  meant  what  might  be  termed  section  labor  maintaining 
the  track  during  the  construction  period. 

'The  price  allowed  for  ties,  included  a  t)ase  price  for  the 
ties  plus  freight  and  an  unloading  charge  of  one  cent  per 
tie.  The  expense  of  reloading  them  onto  cars  and  hauling 
them  to  the  front  was  included  in  track  laying  and  surfacing. 

An  addition  of  5  cents  per  ton  was  added  to  the  base  price 
of  rails  for  inspection  and  50  cents  for  unloading.  He  stated 
the  prices  shown  in  the  schedule  of  reproduction  include 
freight,  inspection  at  the  mill  and  an  unloading  charge  at 
the  material  yards  of  16  cents.  The  cost  of  handling  rail  in 
the  material  yard  and  loading  onto  cars  for  moving  to  the 
front  for  laying  was  included  in  track  laying  and  surfacing. 

Mr.  W'orley  stated  that  although  the  question  of  material 
yards  was  of  considerable  importance  he  had  not  gone  into 
the  minute  details  of  tiguring  clerical  forces,  the  co.st  of  land, 
etc.,  for  them  in  the  reproduction  of  this  property.  He  said 
that  in  the  reproduction  of  this  railroad  the  material  would 
be  handled  from  the  junction  points  w^ith  other  carriers  and 
that  the  average  length  of  haul  on  materials  had  been  con- 
sidered accordingly.  He  stated  that  no  information  was 
available  as  to  the  cost  of  unloading  or  loading  material  in 
material  yards  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  allocate  this 
expense  to  each  piece  of  property  in  such  detail  as  to  show 
the  cost  for  each  tie,  rail,  frog,  switch  lamp,  etc.  He  stated 
that  all  the  cost  data  at  hand  included  a  flat  price  for  track 
laying  and  surfacing.  Director  Prouty  stated  that  by  agree- 
ment with  the  carriers  50  cents  per  gross  ton  for  all  rail 
up  to  and  not  including  90-lb.  should  be  allowed  for  hand- 
ling at  material  yards;  50  cents  a  net  ton  should  be  allowed 
in  connection  with  other  track  material  and  3  cents  per  tie 
should  be  allowed  for  handling  charges. 

Mr.  ^^'o^ley  submitted  considerable  data  taken  from  con- 
tracts showing  the  cost  of  hauling  material,  such  as  rock, 
cement,  cast  iron  pipe,  etc.,  and  said  that  this  data  had  been 
given  consideration  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  hauling  mate- 
rials on  the  Texas  Midland.  This  data  was  secured  for 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Worley  was  un- 
aL^e  to  state  whether  or  not  the  situations  were  comparable. 

Director  Prouty  stated  that  in  reproducing  a  property  all 
material  would  be  considered  back  in  the  place  from  which 
it  was  originally  obtained.  Mr.  Worley  stated  that  his  price 
of  90  cents  for  burnt  clay  ballast  was  based  on  a  prite  of 
80  cents  for  the  material,  plus  5  cents  for  handling  and  5 
cents  for  hauling.  The  element  of  time  for  burning  ballast 
was  not  given  consideration,  as  he  considered  it  as  being  a 
product  which  could  be  purchased  in  the  market.  In  figuring 
the  price  for  hauling  burnt  clay  ballast,  10  or  12  miles  was 
figured  as  the  average  haul  and  the  ballast  was  considered 
as  coming  from  two  sources — Enloe  and  Kaufman.  One- 
half  cent  per  ton  mile  was  figured  as  the  rate.  The  numl)er 
of  cars,  train  crews,  or  the  labor  were  not  considered. 

Mr.  Worley  stated  the  sand  ballast  was  assumed  as  coming 
from  Rosser  and  an  average  length  of  haul  was  figured,  the 
material  being  assumed  to  l)e  loaded  b}-  dipper  or  shovel. 
Nothing  was  allowed  for  the  cost  of  the  land  from  which  the 
sand  was  taken.  Ten  cents  was  allowed  for  loading  and  5 
cents  for  unloading,  plus  freight. 

Mr.  Worley  stated  that  nothing  had  been  allowed  in  the 
unit  prices  for  the  cost  of  cinders.  He  allowed  10  cents  for 
loading  and  5  cents  for  unloading,  plus  freight,  with  Terrell 
as  the  source  of  supply.  He  stated  that  cinders  were  consid- 
ered a  Ijy-product  and  the  same  as  waste  and  that  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  government  engineering  board 
that  the  above  price  is  all  that  should  be  allowed.    Mr.  Butler 


Itniuglil  lul  the  fac  1  that  short  stretches  of  track  on  the  'lexas 
Midland  had  been  ballasted  with  cinders  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  carrier.  Mr.  Worley  stated  that  if  cinders  had 
been  purcha.sed  to  ballast  15  or  20  miles  of  track  some  allow- 
ance might  be  made  for  their  cost,  but  as  this  was  not  the 
(  ase  tlic  matter  was  not  given  consideration. 

Mr.  W'orley  .stated  that  the  amount  allowed  in  the  govern- 
ment reproduction  estimate  for  clearing  and  grubbing  was 
less  than  was  originally  done,  but  that  this  matter  was  han- 
dled in  accordance  with  a  ruling  made  by  the  division  of 
valuation  that,  w'here  timl^er  was  on  both  sides  of  the  track, 
clearing  and  grubbing  would  be  allowed  for  the  entire  width 
of  the  right  of  way,  but  if  only  on  one  side  allowance  would 
be  made  for  only  one-half  the  width  of  the  right  of  way. 
Mr.  Worley  stated  his  unit  cost  figure  was  arrived  at  by 
considering  contracts  for  this  class  of  work  which  had  been 
received  at  his  office  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  from 
the  contracts  and  he  did  not  know  the  amount  or  kind  of 
clearing  which  was  done  in  each  case  nor  whether  it  was 
comparable  with  conditions  on  the  Texas  Midland. 

IVIr.  Worley  stated  that  he  figured  the  grading  would  start 
from  each  of  the  six  junction  points  with  other  carriers.  He 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  from  the  report  submitted 
to  the  division  and  served  upon  the  commission  just  where 
tlie  different  classes  of  material  such  as  gumbo,  hard  pan, 
loose  rock  and  solid  rock  were  found.  He  submitted  con- 
siderable data  showing  the  costs  of  moving  different  classes 
of  material  and  the  carrier  was  of  the  opinion  that  some  of 
them  were  not  comparable  with  conditions  on  its  line.  Also 
extra  costs  arising,  after  the  contractors  leave  the  job  were 
not  taken  into  consideration. 

Concrete  prices  were  established  after  consideration  of 
various  contracts  for  this  kind  of  work.  Mr.  Worley  stated 
that  the  variations  in  the  prices  used  was  due  to  the  length 
of  wagon  haul,  whether  forms  were  used  in  construction,  and 
whether  wet  or  dry  excavation  was  encountered.  He  stated 
that  the  price  allowed  for  bois  d'arc  piling,  caps  and  timber 
in  culverts  was  based  upon  data  which  had  been  received  at 
his  office.  Recent  data  upon  this  subject  was  very  scarce, 
but  he  thought  prices  could  be  obtained  on  bois  d'arc  mate- 
rial in  East  Texas,  although  no  inquiry  had  been  made. 
Part  of  the  data  submitted  covered  approximately  the  same 
class  of  material  as  was  found  on  the  Texas  Midland,  but 
no  data  was  submitted  for  piling  of  the  lengths  in  use  on  the 
Texas  Midland — 58  and  64  ft.  Mr.  Worley  stated  that 
doubtless  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  drive  bois  d'arc  piling 
on  account  of  its  not  being  straight  but  this  matter  was  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  unit  prices. 

Mr.  Worley  stated  that  depreciation  had  been  figured  in 
accordance  with  Division  of  Valuation  circular  No.  226. 
The  director  stated  that  it  was  his  personal  opinion  that 
appreciation  should  be  taken  into  account  and  allowed  for 
but  he  had  been  overruled  in  this  matter  by  his  associates. 
The  hearing  on  Friday  morning  opened  with  E.  E.  Hol- 
brook.  special  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific,  on  the  stand,  who 
explained  in  detail  his  reproduction  program  and  emphasized 
the  influence  of  the  program  assigned  upon  unit  costs.  He 
also  testified  as  to  the  cost  of  sand  ballast  and  under  cross 
examination  by  Mr.  Aitchison  gave  the  details  of  30  years' 
experience  with  that  material. 

In  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Newman,  of  the  division  of 
valuation,  and  Mr.  Aitchison  and  Mr.  Helm,  for  the  state  en- 
deavored to  establish  by  cross  examination  of  L.  W.  Wells, 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
Texas  Midland,  that  he  and  the  Texas  Midland  were  satis- 
fied with  the  prices  allowed  by  the  division  of  valuation 
until  the  Presidents'  Conference  Committee  became  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  asking  a  large  number  of  questions  re- 
garding the  relationship  of  the  Texas  Midland  to  the  Presi- 
dents' Conference  (^ommittee.  Later  in  the  afternoon  F. 
Merritt,  chief  engineer  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe, 
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was  placed  on  the  stand  to  testify  with  reference  to  unit 
prices  and  the  construction  program.  On  Saturday  Mr. 
Wells,  Mr.  Merritt,  C.  D.  Purdon,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Cotton  Belt,  and  Mr.  Leonberger,  a  former  contractor  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  the  Texas  Midland,  testified 
regarding  unit  prices  for  this  work. 


The  Federal  Express,  the  through  night  passenger  train 
which  formerly  was  run  between  Boston  and  Washington, 
the  cars  being  transferred  across  New  York  Harbor  by  boat, 
will  he  again  put  in  service  about  April  1  over  this  bridge. 


NEW  YORK  CONNECTING  RAILROAD  FINISHED 

The  Hell  Gate  bridge  of  the  New  York  Connecting  Rail- 
road is  now  substantially  completed,  and  on  March  9  it  was 
dedicated  by  a  brief  speech  by  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  A  party  of  officers  of  that  road  and 
of  the  New  Haven  and  the  Long  Island  roads,  went  over 
the  bridge  and  Connecting  Railroad  in  a  special  train,  and 
.stopped  on  the  bridge  long  enough  for  the  brief  and  informal 
ceremony.  Prior  to  Mr.  Rea's  address  the  bridge  was  handed 
over  to  him  by  Gustav  Lindenthal,  designer  of  the  bridge 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  East  River  Bridge  division  of  the 
railroad.     Addressing  the  directors  of  the  railroad  he  said: 

"Acting  under  your  authority,  the  engineers  have  finished 
their  work  on  this  Ijridge  and  railroad,  and  in  its  design  of 
rugged  strength  and  beauty  have  endeavored  to  express  the 
stability  of  the  two  great  railroad  systems  that  are  its 
sponsors." 

In  accepting  the  property  Mr.  Rea  said,  in  part: 

*T  congratulate  the  chief  engineer  and  designer,  Gustav 
Lindenthal,  and  the  other  engineers  connected  with  this  work, 
upon  the  completion  of  one  of  the  notable  projects  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  Informally,  and  yet  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
increased  obligations  and  responsibility  of  this  act  to  the 
owners,  the  management  and  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Haven  systems,  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  dedi- 
cate this  railroad  and  bridge  to  the  transportation  service  of 
the  country. 

"May  it  prove  a  further  link  to  bind  our  citizens  and  the 
railroad  systems  in  closer  ties  of  friendship,  and  bring  in- 
creased unity  of  effort  and  service  in  promoting  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country,  and  insure  greater  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  us  all." 

The  New  York  Connecting  Railroad,  owned  jointly  by 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Haven  companies,  and  corn- 


New  York  Connecting  Railroad 

For  the  present  the  trains  will  be  hauled   by   steam  loco- 
motives, the  New  Haven  engines  running  to  Sunnyside  yard 
with  passenger  trains  and  to  Bay  Ridge  with  freight  trains. 
This  enterprise  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 


Cot^yright,   Underwood  &   UnJcywood 


Hell    Gate    Bridge,    Looking   North   from    Long    Island    Shore 


pleting  an  all-rail  line  between  New  England  and  the  South, 
through  New  York,  is  about  six  miles  long.  The  corpora- 
tion was  formed  25  years  ago  and  the  bridge  was  begun 
four  years  ago.  The  property  has  cost  over  $27,000,000. 
The  railroad  is  to  be  operated  by  the  New  Haven. 


of  September  3,  1915.  The  bridge  is  1,000  ft.  long,  the 
longest  steel  arch  span  in  the  world.  The  elevated  structure, 
as  a  whole,  including  the  1 ,000-ft.  bridge,  two  shorter  I:)ridges, 
the  viaducts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  embankments 
between  high  retaining  walls,  is  3^  miles  long. 
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RAILWAY  TRAINMEN'S  EARNINGS  IN   1916 

Effective  )ul\  1,  l')15,  the  Interstate  Coinmerce  Commis- 
.sion  issued  a  set  of  rules  ijoverninj;  the  class! firation  of 
.steam  railway  employees  and  their  compensation.  The  re- 
turns made  hy  railways  to  the  commission  for  thew  fiscal  year 
ended  June  .-iO,  1916.  therefore,  offer  the  first  opportunit\- 
for  tabulations  based  on  a  uniform  classification  of  their  em- 
ployees.    They  also  afford  the  opportunity  to  tabulate  aver- 


ployce  is  intended  to  include  every  person  in  the  service 
of  the  reporting  carrier  subject  to  its  continuing  authority 
to  .supervise  and  direct  the  manner  of  rendition  of  his 
.service." 

Carriers  are  required  to  classify  and  count  the  employees 
in  their  .service  at  four  different  times  each  year:  as  nearly  as 
f)()ssible  the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  October,  January  and 
April.  Under  the  rules  of  the  commission,  this  count  includes 
"every  person  sustaining  to  the  carrier  the  relation  of  em- 


Annual  Earnings  Per  Trainman 


United  East'n  South'n  West'n 

States  Dist.  Dist.        Dist. 

$2,131  $1,989  $2,297     $2,234 

1,877  1,769  1,859       2,029 

1,956  1,835  1,978       2,098 


1,302 
1,141 


1,215 
1,100 


1,216 
999 


1,865  1,847 
1,623  1,561 
1.697       1,649 


1,069 
1,020 
1,056 
809 
1,041 


1,120 
1,049 
1,021 
1,009 
1,034 


1,815 
1,543 
1,618 

1,072 
933 
911 
669 
910 


1,196 
1,270 


1,209 
1,272 

1,344       1,303       1,245 


1,035 
1,143 


1,429 
1,264 


1,133       1,055       1,317 


TABLE  I— COMPENSATION   OF  TRAINMEN.   FISCAL  YEAR    1916 

Average  Number  in  Service  AggreRate  Compensation 

Class  of  trainmen                 / — ; '^ ^  , '^ n 

United  Enst'n  Scuth'n  West'n  United  Eastern  Southern  Western 

Road  Trainmen:                                   States  District  District  District  States  District  District  District 

Pas.s.  engrs.  and  motormcn 13,153  5.976  1,798  5,379  $28,033,017.40  $11,886,257.37  $4,130,763.67  $12,015,996.36 

Freight  engrs.  and  molormen..   29,305  13,948  4.857  10,.5O0  55,009,769.93  24,676,998.64  9,031,089.53  21,301,681.76 
Passenger    and    freight    engi- 
neers and  motormcn 42,458  19,924  6,655  15,879  83,042,787.33  36.563,256.01  13,161,853.20  33,317,678.12 

Passenger  firemen  and  helpers.   12,914  5,846  1.819  5.249  16,813.637.84  7,101.928.97  2,212,112.73  7,499,596.14 
Freight  firemen  and  helpers...   31,127  14,795  5.266  11,066  35,524.877.33  16.279.930.72  5,259,817.70  13,985,128.91 
Passenger    and    freight    fire- 
men and  helpers   . 44,041  20.641  7,085  16,315  52,338,515.17  23,381,859.69  7,471,930.43  21,484,725.05 

Passenger  conductors   10,555  4.706  1,554  4.295  19,682,392.49  8,691,252.56  2,821,092.24  8,170,047.69 

Freight  conductors    23.789  10,573  4,097  9,119  38,601,890.03"    16,505,222.60  6,320,876.38  15,775.791.05 

Pass,  and  freight  conductors  34,344  15,279  5,651  13,414  58,284,282.52  25,196,475.16  9,141,968.62  23.945,838.74 

Passenger    baggagemen    5.622  3,388  983  1,251  6,009,310.60  3,793,139.51  1,054,189.40  1.161,981.69 

Pass,   brakemen  and  flagmen..   14,735  7,085  1,678  5,972  15,027,141.25  7,433,205.63  1,566,203.29  6,027,732.33 

Freight  brakemen  and   flagmen  59,268  29,586  9,845  19,837  62,602,315.60  30,221,833.11  8,965,484.91  23,414,997.58 

Other  road  train  employees.  ..     3,205  604  860  1,741  2,592,348.06  609,564.34  575,437.38  1,407.346.34 

Other   road   trainmen 82,830  40,663  13,366  28,801  86,231,115.51  42,057.742.59  12,161,314.98  32,012,057.94 

All  road  trainmen 203,673  96,507  32,757  74,409  279,896,700.53  127,199,333.45  41,937,067.23  110,760,299  85 

Yard  Trainmen: 

Engineers  and   motormen 14,749  8,353  2,060  4,336  23,642,002.41  13.275,932.14  3,177,207.49  7.188,862.78 

Firemen   and   helpers 15.027  8.532  2,102  4,393  14,767,756.89  8,391,235.75  1,810,068.44  4,566,452.70 

Conductors    (or  foremen) 14,227  7,900  2,006  4.321  20,169,731.24  11,229,890.87  2,628.270.43  6,311,569.95 

Brakemen    (sviitchmen  or  help- 
ers)  37,091  21,734  5.198  10,159  44,372,802.70  26,266,269.00  5.381,002.34  12,725,531.36 

All  yard  trainmen 81,094  46,519  11,366  23,209  102,952,293.24  59,163,327.76  12,996.548.69  30,792,416.79 

All  classes  of  trainmen 284,767  143,026  44,123  97,618  382,848,993.77  186.362,661.21  54,933,615.92  141,552,716.64 


1,902 
1,730 
1,785 

929 
1,009 
1,180 

808 
1,111 


1,374        1,318       1,280       1,489 


1,603        1,589        1,542       1,658 

983  984  861       1,039 

1,418       1,422        1,310       1,461 


1,253 
1.327 

1,450 


age  number  in  service,  aggregate  compensation,  and  average 
annual  and  hourly  earnings  of  railway  employees. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  compiled  a  bulle- 
tin presenting  statistics  of  this  nature  for  the  fiscal  year  1916, 
covering  the  different  classes  of  railway  trainmen.  It  covers 
only  the  returns  of  roads  of  Class  I — that  is,  those  with  an- 
nual operating  revenues  above  $1,000,000.  There  were  178 
of  these  roads  in  1916,  with  an  operated  mileage  of  231,245 


ployee  and  actually  in  service  or  available  for  duty  on  the 
day  of  the  count."  Employees  specifically  excluded  from 
the  count  are  those  absent  on  definite  leave,  those  under  sus- 
pension, and  pensioners  not  bound  to  render  service. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  commission,  time  spent  while  ac- 
tually at  work  or  while  subject  to  orders  is  included  by  the 
carriers  in  their  report  of  hours  on  duty.  Time  allowed  for 
meals,   for  half  holidays,  holidays,   absence  on  leave,   and 


TABLE  II— COMPENSATION   OF  TRAINMEN,  FISCAL  YEAR  1916 


Total  Number  of  Hours  on  Duty 


Average  Compensation  Per  Hour 


Class  of  trainmen  United 

St.nte> 
Road    Trainmen: 

Passenger    engineers    and    motormen 30.983,855 

Freight   i-ngineers   nnd   motoimcn 90,550,660 

Passenger  and  freight  engineers  and  motormen  121,534,515 

Passenger   firemen   and   helpers 29,780,869 

Freight  firemen  and  helpers ''1,157,700 

Passenger  and  freight  firemen   and  helpers....  120,938,569 

Passenger  conductors   27,527.558 

Frei.ght  conduciors    , 75, 970,009 

Passenger   and    freight   conductors 104.497,567 

Passenger   baggagemen    14.897. 167 

Passenger  brakemen  and  flagmen 37,126.261 

Freight  brakemen   and  flagmen 185,637,210 

Other   road  train   employees 8,989,323 

Other   road   trainmen    246,649.961 

All    road    trainiTien    593.620,612 

Yard  Trainmen: 

Fnginecrs  and   motormen 51,764.700 

Firemen   and   helpers 54,659.600 

Conductors   Cor  foremen) 52,030.638 

Hrakemen   (switchmen   or  helpers) 126,181,694 

.\11    yard    trainmen 287,644,632 

All  classes  of  trainmen 881,265,244 


Eastern 
District 

14,876,919 
44.852,053 
59.728,972 

14,400,380 
45,076,584 
59,476,964 

12,792,537 
35,468-,855 
48,261,392 

9,417,507 

18,499,935 

94,308,195 

1,829.505 

124,055,142 

291,522,470 


31,275,026 
31,103,720 
29,194,461 

74,254,376 
165,827,583 

457,350,053 


Southern 
District 

4,194,309 
13,541,363 
17,735,672 

4,136,735 
13,715,517 
17,852,252 

4,016,757 
12.355,825 
16,372.582 

2,487,333 
4,284,804 

28,115,390 
2,488,648 

37,376,184 


Western 
District 

11,912,627 
32,157,244 
44,069,871 

11,243,754 
32,365,599 
43,609,353 

10,718,264 
29,145,329 
39,863,593 

2,992,327 
14,341,522 
63,213,616 

4,671,170 
85,218,635 


89,336,690         212,761.452 


7,222,169 

7,231,773 

6,880,946 

16,825,221 

38,160,109 


16.267.505 
16.324.107 
15,955.231 
35,110,097 
83,656,940 


127,496,799         296,418,392 


United 
States 

(Cents) 
90.48 
60.75 
68.33 

56.46 
38.97 

43.28 

71.50 
50.15 

55.78 

40.34 
40.48 
33.72 
28.84 
34.96 

47.15 


43.17 
27.02 
38  77 
35.16 
35.79 

43.44 


Eastern 

District 

(Cents) 

79.90 

55.02 

61.21 

49.3.1 
36.12 
39.31 

67.94 
46.53 
52.21 

40.28 
40.18 
32.05 
33.32 
33.90 

43.63 


42.45 
26.98 
38.47 
35.37 
35.68 

40.75 


Southern 

District 

(Cents) 

98.50 

66.69 

74.21 

53.47 
38.35 
41.85 

70.23 
51.16 

55.84 

42.38 
36.55 
31.89 
23.12 
32.54 

46.94 


43.99 
25.03 
38.19 
31.98 
34.06 

43.09 


Western 
District 
(Cents) 
100.87 
66.24 
75.60 

66.69 
43.21 
49.27 

76.23 
54.13 
60.07 

38.83 
42.03 
37.04 
30.12 
37.56 

52.06 


44.19 
27.97 
39.56 
36.24 
36.81 

47.75 


miles.  Tlie.se  roads  handled  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  railways  in  1916,  so  that 
statistics  covering  the  number  and  compensation  of  their 
trainmen  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  general 
conditions  under  which  railway  trainmen  work. 

The  rules  of  the  Intcnstate  Commerce  Commission  define 
the  term  "railway ^employee"  as  follows:    "The  word  em- 


vacations  is  not  included.  The  hours  of  the  several  classes 
of  road  and  yard  trainmen  are  governed  by  these  rules  re- 
garding time  on  duty  or  held  for  duty. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  classifies  railway 
employees  into  68  separate  classes  or  groups,  the  classifica- 
tion lieing  based  upon  the  respective  occu]:)ation  of  each  group 
of  employees.    Fourteen  of  these  classes  comprise  the  general 
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group  known  as  railway  trainmen.  They  are  clistinguished 
between  road  trainmen  and  yard  trainmen. 

"Other  road  train  employees"  includes  employees  such  as 
train  ticket  collectors,  train  auditors,  train  electricians,  train 
stenographers,  train  porters,  train  matrons,  etc. 

The  statistics  presented  in  the  bulletin  are  grouped  in  five 
tables,  which  are  here  com!)ined  into  two,  giving  the  average 
number  of  trainmen  in  service  during  1916  distributed  among 
the  14  classes;  the  aggregate  compensation  during  the  fiscal 
year;  the  average  annual  earnings  per  trainman,  computed  by 
dividing  the  aggregate  compensation  for  each  class  by  the 
average  earnings  per  hour,  computed  by  dividing  the  aggre- 
of  hours  on  duty,  including  hours  held  for  duty;  and  the 
average  earnings  per  hour,  computed  by  dividing  the  aggre- 
gate compensation  by  the  total  number  of  hours  on  duty.  The 
numl)er  of  trainmen  shown  is  in  each  case  the  average  of  the 
counts  made  on  the  sixteenth  days  of  July,  October,  January 
and  April,  as  already  described. 

Trainmen  in  the  service  of  roads  of  Class  I  averaged  284,- 
767  during  1916,  of  whom  203,673,  or  nearly  three-fourths, 
were  assigned  to  road  service  and  81,094  to  yard  service. 
Taking  road  and  yard  trainmen  together,  they  are  distributed 
among  the  four  principal  classes  of  engineers,  firemen,  con- 
ductors, and  other  trainmen,  as  follows: 

Class                                                                      Number  Per  cent 

All  trainmen   284,767  100.0 

Engineers     57,207  20. 1 

Firemen     59,068  20.7 

Conductors    48,571  17.1 

Other  trainmen    119,921  42.1 

Taking  road  trainmen  separately,  they  are  distributed 
among  the  same  four  principal  classes  as  follows: 

Class                                                                      Number  Per  cent 

Road    trainmen    203,673  100.0 

Engineers     42,458  20.8 

Firemen    44,041  21.6 

Conductors    34,344  16.9 

Other   road   trainmen 82,830  40.7 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  small  class  of  "other  road 
train  employees,"  the  returns  permit  the  separation  of  road 
trainmen  as  between  the  passenger  and  the  freight  service. 
This  separation,  so  far  as  the  returns  make  it  possible,  is 
as  follows: 

Class   of   service                                                  Number  Per  cent 

Road   trainmen    203,673  100.0 

In    passenger    service 56,979  28.0 

In    freight   service 143,489  70.4 

Not    separated    3,205  1.6 

That  is,  nearly  five-sevenths  of  the  road  trainmen  are  as- 
signed to  the  freight  service,  while  about  two-sevenths  are 
assigned  to  the  passenger  service. 

As  among  the  three  territorial  districts  into  which  the 
United  States  is  divided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  road  and  )'ard  trainmen  are  distributed  as  shown 
below : 

District.  Road  trainmen  Yard  trainmen  All  trainmen 

United    States 203,673  81,094  284,767 

Eastern    district 96,507  46,519  143,026 

.Southern   district 32,757  11,366  44,123 

Western    district 74,409  23,209  97,618 

This  distribution  according  to  districts  is  reduced  to  a  per- 
centage basis  in  the  following  table: 

District.  Road  trainmen  Yard  trainmen  All  trainmen 

United     States 100.0  100.0  100.0 

Eastern    district 47.4  57.4  50.2 

Southern  district....  16.1  14.0  IS.S 

Western    district....  36.5  28.6  34.3 

One-half  of  the  trainmen  are  in  the  East,  aI)out  one-third 
in  the  West,  and  the  remaining  sixth  in  the  South.  The  num- 
l)er  of  yard  trainmen  is  projKjrtionatcl}-  liigli  in  tlic  East  and 
|)roportionatcly  low  in  the  West. 

The  aggregate  compensation  of  railway  trainmen  in  the 
service  of  roads  of  Class  I  during  1916  was  $382,848,993. 
This  was  distributed  among  the  four  principal  groups  or 
classes  of  trainmen  as  follows: 

Class                                          .Aggregate    compcnsatiDn  Per  cent 

.Ml    trainmen    ,..■ $382,848.99.1  Iflfl  0 

Knginecrs    106,684,789  27^9 

'"irenirn      67,106,272  17  5 

Ccmdnctors    78.454,014  20  5 

Othrr    trainmen    130,603,918  34.1 


Limiting  this  same  distribution  by  classes  to  road  train- 
men alone,  the  amount  and  percentage  distribution  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Class                                          .Aggregate   compensation  Per  cent 

Road    trainmen $279,896,700  100.0 

Engineers     83,042,787  29.7 

Firemen     52,338,515  18.7 

Conductors    58,284,282  20.8 

Other  road  trainmen 86,231,116  30.8 

The  annual  earnings  of  all  trainmen  in  the  service  of  roads 
of  C^lass  I  in  1916  averaged  $1,344  per  man.  The  average 
was  highest  in  the  Western  district,  $1,450;  next  highest  in 
the  Eastern  district,  $1,303;  and  lowest  in  the  Southern  dis- 
trict, $1,245.  This  relationship  between  the  districts  did 
not  hold  for  all  the  individual  classes.  Thus  for  road 
passenger  engineers  the  average  was  highest  in  the  Southern 
district  and  low-est  in  the  Eastern  district;  for  road  passenger 
firemen  the  averages  are  almost  the  same  for  South  and  East, 
while  both  are  lower  than  in  the  West;  for  road  freight  en- 
gineers the  average  was  highest  in  the  West  and  lowest  in 
the  East. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  four  principal  classes  of  train- 
men in  1916  were  as  follows: 

Class  Road  trainmen  Yard  trainmen  All  trainmen 

All   classes    $1,374  $1,270  $1,344 

Engineers    1,956  1,603  1,865 

Firemen   1,188  983  1,136 

Conductors    1,697  1,418  1,615 

Other  trainmen    1,041  1,196  1,089 

The  average  hourly  compensation  of  the  14  classes  of  road 
and  yard  trainmen  for  1916  for  the  United  States  was  43.4 
cents.  It  was  40.7  cents  for  the  East,  43.1  cents  for  the 
South,  and  47.8  cents  for  the  West. 

The  average  compensation  of  the  four  principal  classes  of 
road  trainmen  per  hour  on  duty  or  held  for  duty  was  as 
follows : 

Cents  per  hour:  1916 

Class  Passenger  service  Freight  service  Total 

lingineers    90.5  60.8  68.3 

Firemen    56.5  39.0  43.3 

Conductors   71.5  50.2  SS.8 

Other    road    trainmen ....  ....  35.0 

The.se  averages  are  of  actual  earnings  per  hour,  and  do 
not  represent  hourl}'  rates  of  pay. 


REINFORCING  THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  BRIDGE 

Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  reinforcing  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie  bridge  of  the  Central  New  England  over  the  Hudson 
River'  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  The  bridge  was  built  for 
double  track  in  1889  and  1890,  and  was  reinforced  for  heav- 
ier loading  in  1906  and  1907. 

The  reinforcing  will  consist  in  changing  the  floor  system 
of  the  main  bridge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distribute  the  load 
e(iually  to  the  three  tru.s.ses  from  a  single  track  placed  in 
the  center.  The  bridge  will  then  be  operated  as  single  track 
on  the  main  structure  and  double  track  on  the  approaches. 
Tlie  approaches  will  be  strengthened  for  the  heavy  loading 
by  the  addition  of  metal  in  the  tower  bents  and  in  the  ap- 
proach deck  spans. 

Approximately  1 ,800  tons  of  new  steel  will  be  required  for 
reinforcing  the  main  structure,  340  tons  for  the  east  approach 
and  70  tons  for  the  west  approach.  The  present  capacity  of 
the  main  bridge  corresponds  approximately  to  Cooper's  E-35 
train  loading  on  each  track.  The  reinforced  main  structure, 
operated  as  single  track,  will  have  a  rating  corresponding  to 
Cooper's  E-60  loading  and  will  permit  the  use  of  two  heavy 
engines  of  the  "Santa  Fe"  type. 

The  work  of  reinforcing  the  bridge  is  planned  so  that  there 
will  be  no  interruption  to  traffic,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
bridge  will  be  ready  for  operation  under  the  new  loading 
basis  during  September,  1917.  The  total  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment is  estimated  at  $330,000. 

Contract  for  this  work  has  been  let  to  the  Strobel  Steel 
Construction  Company.  The  engineers  in  charge  are  Mod- 
jeski  and  Angier.  The  steel  work  is  being  fabricated  by 
the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works  of  Pittsburgh. 


The  Threatened  Strike  of  Trainmen 


Brotherhoods    Threaten    to    Strike    Unless    Managers 
Grant  Demands  Without  Waiting  for  Court  Decision 


FOIJ. OWING  lonferences  between  the  leaders  of  the  four 
brotherhoods  of  train  service  employees  and  committees 
of  brotherhood  leaders  from  different  sections  of  the 
country,  it  was  announced  that  the  l)rotherhood  leaders  would 
"again  renew  their  attempt  to  effect  a  peaceful  settlement  [of 
their  demands  for  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work]  with 
a  conference  committee  |  of  the  railways]  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  Thursday,  the  fifteenth."  The  United 
States  Supreme  C'ourt  has  Ijcfore  it  the  test  case  which  is  to 
determine  the  constitutionality  and  meaning  of  the  Adamson 
law  which  was  designed  to  give  the  brotherhoods  the  increase 
in  pay  which  they  demanded. 

Up  to  Thursday  morning  the  brotherhood  leaders  had  not 
made  any  official  threat  to  the  National  Conference  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  railways  to  strike.  On  Wednesday  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  Committee  was  held,  following 
which  Klisha  Lee,  chairman,  gave  out  this  statement: 

"We  are  sincere!}-  desirous  that  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  our  employees  should  be  on  the  highest  plane 
consistent  witli  the  efficient  operation  of  the  railroads.  When 
the  national  wage  demands  of  the  four  train  brotherhoods 
were  made  la.st  year,  we  felt  that  they  were  beyond  reason, 
entailing,  as  they  did,  an  annual  increase  of  $100,000,000, 
or  about  35%,  in  the  wages  of  the  300,000  most  highly  paid 
workers  in  the  country. 

"But  we  were  ready  and  anxious  to  submit  this  wage  con- 
troversy for  settlement  to  some  impartial  public  tribunal. 
In  the  hope  that  our  employees  would  join  with  us  in  seek- 
ing the  judgment  of  such  a  board  of  inquiry,  we  earnestly 
urged  that  the  whole  case  be  referred  to: 

"1.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  govern- 
ment body  regulating  the  transportation  industry  in  the 
public  interest;  or 

"2.  A  board  of  arbitration  under  the  Newlands  Arbitra- 
tion Act  of  1913,  a  law  enacted  at  the  joint  request  of  the 
employees  and  carriers;  or 

"3.     A  board  of  inquiry  to  be  appointed  Ijy  the  Pre'sident. 

"Our  offers  for  a  peaceful  settlement  were  all  rejected  by 
the  brotherhoods. 

"If  we  had  refused  to  meet  with  our  employees  to  discuss 
their  demands,  or  if  we  had  refused  to  submit  the  issue  to 
arbitration,  this  great  body  of  workers  might  have  been  justi- 
fied in  leaving  the  service.  But,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  threat  of  a  nation-wide  strike  was  indefensible 

"We  left  every  door  open  for  a  fair  determination  of  the 
merits  of  the  controversy,  and  ever}'  door  is  still  open. 

"The  Adamson  Railroad  Wage  Law,  hastily  enacted  last 
summer  to  avert  the  threatened  strike,  is  now  before  the 
highest  court  for  a  determination  as  to  its  constitutionality 
and  meaning.  The  railroads  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  government  to  keep  the  payroll  records  of  these  300,000 
employees  from  January  1  in  such  manner  as  to  assure 
prompt  payment  to  the  employees  of  whatever  amounts  may 
be  due  under  the  construction  placed  upon  the  act  by  the 
court.  The  brotherhoods,  on  their  part,  publicly  stated  that 
they  would  take  no  radical  action  pending  the  decision  of 
the  court. 

"Congress  has  made  no  provision,  as  so  earnestly  urged  by 
the  President,  for  insurance  against  the  interruption  of  rail- 
road traffic  by  strikes,  and  the  country  is  apparently  in  the 
same  position  now  that  it  was  in  the  crisis  of  last  August. 

"The  serious  international  situation  causes  every  good 
citizen  to  put  every  thought  of  personal  right  or  desire  second 
to  his  dutv  to  his  country.     Surely  this  is  no  time  for  inter- 


nal industrial  warfare.  The  reported  shortage  of  food  and 
the  generally  congested  traffic  of  the  country  l)ring  forcefully 
to  all  our  minds  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  a 
stoppage  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

"With  this  situation  before  us,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
j)atri()tism  and  loyalty  of  our  men  will  not  countenance  any 
rash  movement  which  may  seriously  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment and  give  the  impression  outside  our  borders  that  this 
country  is  torn  by  industrial  strife  and,  therefore,  an  easy 
prey  to  any  foreign  foe." 

On  Tuesday,  March  13,  the  four  leaders  of  the  train  serv- 
ice brotherhoods  sent  the  following  letter  to  President  Wilson: 

"We  feel  obligated  to  officially  advise  you  of  our  intention 
to  meet  again  the  National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Rail- 
ways on  March  15  for  the  purpose  of  making  another  effort 
to  adjust  the  pending  eight-hour  controversy. 

"We  are  very  hopeful  of  working  out  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment with  the  railroads,  but  if,  while  we  are  negotiating,  our 
country  should  become  involved  in  war,  we  want  to  assure 
you,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  that  we  and  the  mem- 
bership we  represent  can  be  relied  upon  to  support  you  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  that  yourself  and  the  nation  will  have 
our  hearty  and  full  support." 

After  Tuesday's  session  of  the  brotherhood  chiefs  at  Wash- 
ington the  following  statement,  signed  by  W.  S.  Stone,  of  the 
engineers;  W.  G.  Lee,  of  the  trainmen;  W.  S.  Carter,  of  the 
firemen  and  enginemen,  and  L.  E.  Sheppard,  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  conductors,  was  given  out: 

"All  members  of  the  general  committee  representing  a  num- 
ber of  railroads  in  the  southeastern  territory  conferred  here 
today  and  gave  thorough  consideration  to  the  application  of 
the  basic  eight-hour  workday  as  authorized  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives, which  was  presented  to  and  refused  by  the  national 
conference  committee  of  the  railways  last  December. 

"It  was  then  hoped  by  the  brotherhoods  that  an  applica- 
tion of  the  so-called  Adamson  law  could  be  agreed  upon  that 
would  give  train,  engine  and  yard  employees  at  once  the  bene- 
fits intended  by  the  President  when  proposing  the  eight-hour 
law.  The  proposition  submitted  at  today's  meeting  by  the 
chief  executives  was  unanimously  indorsed  by  the  various 
general  committees,  thus  authorizing  the  chief  executives  to 
again  renew  their  attempt  to  effect  a  peaceful  settlement  with 
the  conference  committee  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  New 
York  Thursday,  the  fifteenth. 

"All  insinuations  to  the  effect  that  transportation  employees 
are  not  loyal  citizens  because  of  their  attempt  at  this  time  to 
secure  from  their  employers  the  benefits  contemplated  by  the 
law  is  absurd,  and  assurances  of  our  willingness  and  inten- 
tion to  support  our  country  should  war  be  declared  has  been 
given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Surely,  the  public  must  recognize  that  for  more  than  a 
year  we  have  made  every  effort  to  secure  a  shorter  workday, 
and  our  membership  realizes  that  this  question  should  be 
disposed  of  and  industrial  peace  restored  before  our  country 
l)CComes  involved  in  war,  which  now  seems  probable. 

"Seemingly,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  postpone  settlement  of  this  question  until  either  a 
panic  or  war  would  defeat  our  demands." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  editorials  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers of  Wednesday : 

The  New  York  Times 

The  conception  of  a  general  or  widespread  railroad  strike 
at  this  time  never  took  shape  in  any  well-ordered  mind,  the 
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til! cat  of  it  never  issued  from  a  Grotl'ierfiood  council  in  which 
wisdom  had  a  voice,  the  order  to  strike  will  have  neither  sanc- 
tion nor  obedience  from  those  members  of  the  brotherhoods 
who  are  loyal  Americans.  The  assurance  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  can  rely  upon  the  membership  of  the  brother- 
hoods to  support  him  and  the  nation  to  the  fullest  extent,  that 
trains  will  be  moved  to  transport  soldiers  and  military  sup- 
plies, is  worthless  and  void  of  meaning.  It  will  not  protect 
the  men  responsible  for  the  strike  threat  from  unsparing  con- 
demnation as  unpatriotic  Americans.  Of  what  avail  to  trans- 
port troops  and  munitions  if  whole  communities  are  to  be  cut 
off  from  supplies  of  food  and  fuel,  if  all  the  industries  of 
the  country  are  to  be  paralyzed  ? 

The  Chicago  Herald 

Had  Congress  acted  as  it  should  have  acted  the  way  would 
have  been  provided  for  a  normal,  just  and  wholly  effective 
method  of  settling  any  questions  in  dispute.  Congress  did  not 
act — it  shirked  the  issue.  The  result  is  that  in  this  moment 
of  national  emergency,  with  war  perhaps  a  handsbreadth 
away,  we  hear  talk  of  a  possible  paralysis  of  national  trans- 
portation to  enforce  certain  demands  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods. That  there  should  be  an  actual  strike  under  the  cir- 
cumstances is  incredible. 

New  York  Herald 

A  strike,  or  series  of  strikes,  such  as  the  leaders  of  the 
brotherhoods  are  now  projecting,  would  be  nothing  short  of 
a  crime  against  the  country  if  the)'  should  be  followed  by  war. 

To  have  the  vitally  and  important  transportation  systems 
demoralized  in  that  emergency  might  be  disastrous,  and  the 
public  does  not  conceive  it  possible  that  any  body  of  intelli- 
gent American  workmen  can  be  seriously  contemplating  such 
unpatriotic  action.  It  would  turn  public  sentiment  against 
the  brotherhoods  with  disastrous  effect  upon  their  future,  no 
matter  how  zealously  they  might  labor  after  war  began. 

The  World  (New  York) 

We  are  not  exactly  at  war  and  we  may  not  be  at  war  for 
days  or  weeks,  but  what  difference  morally  is  there  between 
a  devastating  strike  undertaken  on  the  eve  of  war  and  one 
entered  upon  after  hostilities  have  begun?  Every  govern- 
mental energy,  as  these  lalior  leaders  know,  is  now  exerted  to 
the  utmost  in  preparation  for  war.  A  strike  ordered  at  this 
time  for  any  reason  would  be  precisely  what  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  Berlin  would  dictate  if  it  could. 

While  this  is  the  most  sinister  aspect  of  the  affair,  there 
are  domestic  reasons  involving  patriotic  citizenship  and  re- 
spect for  law  which  even  the  puissant  brotherhood  overlords 
should  not  overlook.  The  eight-hour  act  is  still  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Supreme  Court.  What  the  judgment  may 
be  no  one  can  say,  but  a  strike  in  advance  of  its  delivery,  and 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  merits  of  the  case  as  it 
may  then  appear,  would  l)e  a  defiance  of  judicial  authority 
so  tlagrant  and  disloyal  as  to  admit  of  no  defense  an}-where 
outside  of  Germany. 

Chicago  Tribune 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  may  or  may  not  be  justified  in 
their  claims  for  a  wage  raise  and  reformation  of  conditions 
of  service,  but  they  are  certainly  not  ju.stified  in  their  method 
of  enforcing  their  claims.  They  have  threatened  Congress 
and  now  they  are  repeating  the  threat  against  the  public  be- 
fore the  courts  have  had  the  opportunity  to  place  an  interpre- 
tation on  the  law  the  l)rotherhoods  forced  upon  the  statute 
books.  It  is  announced  that  "in  case  of  war"  the  brother- 
hoods will  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  movement  of 
trains.  The  pretended  patriotism  of  the  brotherhoods'  assur- 
ance is  worthless.  In  peace  or  war  or  preparation  for  war 
their  conduct  has  been  ruthless  and  perilous  to  the  public 
welfare.     The  next  Congress,  as  soon  as  it  convenes  in  spe- 


( ial  .session,  should  enact  appropriate  legislation   in  defense 
of  the  public  interests. 

The  Evening  Mail  (New  York) 

The  men  should  have  higher  wages.  Their  pay  has  been 
stationary,  while  living  costs  have  risen  to  the  skies.  They 
should  get  their  wage  increase.  But  they  should  get  it  on  the 
l)asis  of  the  justice  of  their  claims  and  not  because  they  can 
threaten  us  all  with  destruction. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  declares  the  Adamson  law  unconsti- 
tutional, let  the  President  summon  the  men  and  managers 
into  the  conference  and  on  jjehalf  of  the  national  safety  order 
them  to  arbitrate  the  wage  cjuestion;  the  wage  increase,  when 
given,  to  apply  from  January  1,  just  as  the  Adamson  law  was 
to  apply  from  then.  Neither  men  nor  managers  dare  refuse 
such  a  demand.  If- the  Supreme  Court  rejects  the  Adamson 
law  it  will  be  because  we  have  tried  to  settle  this  matter 
wrong.  Then  lei  us  settle  it  right.  This  is  no  time  for  do- 
mestic war  and  the  class  which  starts  it  will  feel  the  full 
weight  of  the  nation's  outraged  indignation. 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

In  the  crude  imagination  of  some  labor  agitators  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  a  sort  of  balky  horse — 
that  will  go  if  you  build  a  fire  under  him,  after  putting  grav- 
el in  his  ear  has  failed.  That  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
announced  plans  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  for  a  series  of 
strikes,  gradually  tying  up  the  traffic  of  the  country.  It  is 
predicted  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  a  week  from  to- 
morrow. Railroad  managers  have  the  alternative  of  yielding 
all  points  at  issue  with  their  employees.  ...  A  strike  vote 
has  already  taken  place.  The  brotherhood  chiefs  have  the 
matter  in  their  hands.  They  can  do  much  of  what  they 
threaten  to  do.  But  if  they  carry  out  their  plans  they  will  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  organized  labor  most  gravely,  and  in 
the  end  only  hasten  a  taking  over  of  roads  by  Government 
for  emergency  purposes  under  new  legislation  which  will  tol- 
erate no  domination  save  that  of  Government.  Such  action 
is  likely  if  war  comes.  It  should  not  be  made  a  necessity  of 
peace  times.  And  we  venture  to  say  that  a  few  years  of  Gov- 
ernment control  would  convince  the  labor  leaders  that  March, 
1917,  conditions  were  not  by  any  means  the  worst  possible 
ones  for  their  own  selfish  interest. 

The  Sun  (New  York) 

The  railway  brotherhoods  announced  that  they  would  wait 
until  a  certain  date  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Will  the  brotherhoods  gain  supremacy 
over  the  judiciary  of  the  nation  ? 

The  brotherhoods  announce  that  in  case  of  war  they  will 
not  interfere  with  the  transportation  necessary  to  its  conduct. 
Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  transportation  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of  war  and  that  not  necessary?  How 
could  the  nation  carry  on  war  if  its  normal  activities  were 
paralyzed?  Are  the  railway  brotherhoods  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  nation  is  to  carry  on  war,  and  what  shall 
be  the  measure  of  its  activity?  W^ill  the  brotherhoods  gain 
supremacy  over  the  people  of  this  nation  ? 


The  Australian  Transcontinental. — The  expected  re- 
turns from  the  traffic  on  the  Australian  transcontinental  line 
are  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  cost  of  building  and  up- 
keep, but  its  political  and  strategic  values  are  immense.  It 
shortens  the  distance  from  London  to  Melbourne  or  Sydney 
by  nearly  a  week,  and  likewise  decreases  the  time  between 
West  Australia  and  New  Zealand  or  America.  It  brings  the 
western  half  of  the  continent  in  touch  with  the  eastern  by  con- 
verting a  strenuous  two  months'  overland  journey  from 
.\delaide  to  Perth  into  a  comfortal)le  ride  of  two  days. — 
National  Geographic  Magazine. 
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EFFICIENT  LOADING  ON  THE  SUNSET  CENTRAL 

The  F.  B.  Williams  Cypress  Conipiiny,  of  I'attcrson,  La., 
a  station  on  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Te-xas  Railroad,  al)out 
yO  miles  from  New  Orleans,  loaded  recently  60,747  ft.  of 
lumber  on  a  single  car;  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  beats  all 
records  for  lumber  loading.  .A  picture  of  this  car  and  load, 
shown  herewith,  gives  some  idea  of  its  great  bulk.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  pile  of  boards  is  the  same  height  as  the 
automobile  car,  standing  ne.xt  to  the  lumber  car.  The  lum- 
])er  was  dry  cypress,  dressed,   1    inch  thick;  and   it  weiglied 


Quite  a  Load;  60,747  Board  Feet;  118,100  Pounds 

118,100  lb.  The  car  is  46  ft.  long  inside,  and  weighs  47,800 
lb.  Its  capacity,  marked  on  its  side,  is  110,000  lb.  The 
shipper  took  advantage  of  the  rule  permitting  cars  to  be  loaded 
10  per  cent  above  marked  capacity;  and  worked  pretty  nearly 
to  the  limit. 


MONROE  CALCULATING-ADDING  MACHINE 

The  Monroe  calculating-adding  machine  shown  in  the 
illustration  not  only  adds  but  subtracts,  divides  and  multi- 
plies. Every  operation  is  direct;  that  is,  the  numbers  are  set 
on  the  keyboard  as  on  any  standard  adding  machine,  the 
crank  is  turned  forward  for  addition  or  multiplication,  and 
backward  for  subtraction  or  division.  There  is  no  setting  of 
levers  and  the  operator  is  not  hampered  by  the  use  of  arbitrary 
rules. 

The  machine  is  simple  in  construction.  It  is  portable, 
weighs  26  lb.  and  occupies  less  than  a  square  foot  of -desk 
space. 

In  addition,  the  operator  sets  the  numbers  in  the  keyboard 
and  gives  the  operating  crank  a  turn  forward.  He  has  per- 
fect visibility  at  every  stage  and  can  check,  each  amount  as  he 
proceeds,  before  it  is  recorded  on  the  numeral  dials. 

Subtraction  is  a  direct  operation  and  no  complementary 
numbers  are  required.  For  example,  it  is  desired  to  subtract 
$55,796.35  from  $78,429.46.  The  operator  sets  the  $78,- 
429.46  on  the  keyboard,  turns  the  crank  forward,  recording 
the  number  in  the  lower  dial.  He  then  sets  the  $55,796.35, 
turns  the  crank  backward  and  the  answer,  $22,633.11,  ap- 
pears in  the  lower  dial  at  the  right. 

To  multiply,  the  operation  is  as  follows:  It  is  desired  to 
multiply  4,346  by  122.  The  operator  sets  up  4,346  on  the 
keyboard  and  turns  the  crank  forward  two  times.  He  then 
shifts  the  carriage  one  space  to  the  right  and  makes  two  more 
turns.  The  carriage  is  then  shifted  another  space  to  the 
right,  the  crank  is  turned  forward  once  and  the  result  appears 
in  the  lower  dial  530212.  The  three  successive  steps  taken 
register  on  the  keyboard  and  dials  as  follows: 

1st  step  2nd  step  3rd  step 

Upper  dial   2  22  122 

Lower  dial    8692  95612  530212 

Keyboard    4346  4346  4346 


II  is  desired  lo  (bvidc  4775.91  by  224.  As  multiplication 
is  a  process  of  (ontiiaied  additions  and  is  accomplished  by 
turning  the  crank  forward,  so  division  is  a  process  of  con- 
tinued subtractions  and  is  accomplished  by  turning  the  crank 
backward.  The  operator  sets  the  dividend  4775.91  in  the 
ki')i)oard  and  l)\'  one  turn  of  the  crank  forward  registers  it  in 
the  lower  dial.  Me  clears  the  upper  dial  and  the  keyboard, 
and  sets  the  divi.sor,  224,  in  the  keyboard.  He  then  turns 
the  crank  backward,  .subtracting  224  from  the  first  three 
figures  of  the  dividend  (477)  as  many  times  as  it  can  be  sub- 
tracted, which  is  two.  The  upper  dial  indicates  the  first  figure 
of  the  result.  He  then  shifts  the  carriage  one  space  to  the  left, 
again  subtracts  the  224  as  many  times  as  possible  from  the 
the  three  figures  of  the  dividend  that  appear  immediately 
ai)ove  it.  He  continues  this  shifting  and  subtracting  until  no 
further  subtraction  can  be  made. 

The  figures  as  they  show  up  on  the  machine  at  the  end  of 
each  step  are  as  follows: 

1st  step  2n(I  step  3rd  step  Last  step 

Upiier  dial   20.00                21.00             21.30  21.32 

Lower  dial 0295.91  071.91              04.71  0.23 

Keyboard    224  224                   224  224 

The  divisor,  224,  remains  constantly  on  the  keyboard.  At 
the  last  step  the  number  appearing  in  red  in  the  upper  dial, 
21.32,  is  the  result  ((luotient) ;  the  number  in  the  lower  dial, 


The  Monroe  Calculating  Machine 

23,  is  the  remainder.  The  whole  operation  requires  but  three 
or  four  seconds.  If  at  any  stage  of  the  division  too  many 
turns  of  the  crank  are  made,  a  row  of  •9's  is  brought  up  at 
the  left  of  the  dividend,  instantly  indicating  the  error.  To 
correct  this,  the  operator  merely  turns  the  crank  forward, 
bringing  all  the  figures  back  just  as  they  were  before  the 
error  was  made. 

The  machine  has  a  particular  use  in  railroad  offices.  Costs 
per  ton  mile  can  be  quickly  and  accurately  figured.  The  fol- 
lowing would  require  about  20  seconds: 


22,711,791  tons  per  month 
$16,417,899    total    cost. 
Answer     .009581 


75.44  miles 


The  application  to  pro-rating  problems  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  example  which  can  be  figured  in  15  seconds:  Pro- 
rate an  amount  of  45,356  tons  at  $1.23  per  ton  to  four  differ- 
ent divisions  of  a  road,  at  the  following  percentages  for  each 
division : 


Per  cent 

nivision  A   13.3      . 

Division   B   15.4 

Division  C   25.7 

Division  D   45.6 


Answer 

7419.788 

8591.334 

14337.485 

25439.273 

55787.88 


The  machine  is  made  by  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine 
Company,  Woolworth  building,  New  York. 


General    News    Department 
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A  full  crew  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  New 
Mexico  Legislature  on  February  27. 

A  press  despatch  from  Seward,  Alaska,  says  that  136  miles  of 
the  government  railroad  are  now  in  operation,  with  trains  run- 
ning each  way  daily. 

The  "Detroit  Railroad  Elevator,"  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  March  9,  together  with  300,000  bushels  of  grain; 
estimated  loss,  $1,000,000. 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Trust  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  railroad  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  succeeding 
Charles  I*.  Weed,  of  Boston. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  paid  over  $405,677  in 
pensions  between  January  1,  1910,  and  March  1,  1917.  The  total 
number  of  employees  pensioned  during  that  time  was  344,  of 
whom   108  have  since  died. 

h'rank  W.  Thomas,  superintendent  of  apprentices  of  the 
nieclianical  department  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  will 
deliver  an  address  entitled  "Education  of  Apprentices"  before 
the  Western  Railway  Club  on  March  19,  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

At  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  March  12,  A.  T.  Cook,  engineman,  and 
S.  K.  Jacobs,  flagman,  were  tried  at  a  coroner's  inquest  on  the 
Mount  Union  collision,  and  they  were  found  guilty  of  involuntary 
manslaughter;  and  were  held  in  bail  to  appear  at  the  May  term 
of  court. 

Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman,  of  New  York,  has  sent  to 
the  legislature  a  special  message  recommending  the  appointment 
of  a  commission,  to  co-operate  with  a  similar  body  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  take  up  the  problem 
of  freight  congestion  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  safety  first  work  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  on  January  1,  1913,  over  2,500  out  of  2,705  sug- 
gestions received  from  employees,  or  94  per  cent,  have  been 
acted  upon  by  the  various  safety  first  committees.  This  action 
involved  large  expenditures  which,  however,  the  company  con- 
sidered money  well  spent. 

The  B.  R.  T.  Monthly,  a  magazine  issued  by  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees,  prints 
brief  paragraphs  giving  the  names  of  conductors  who  have  been 
specially  commended,  usually  for  courtesy,  by  passengers  who 
have  sent  letters  to  the  general  manager;  and  in  the  issue  for 
March  there  are  21  such  items. 

D.  I.  Roberts,  president  of  the  United  States  Express  Com- 
pany, has  brought  suit  in  New  Y'ork  against  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  for  $950,361  for  damages  in  connection  with 
breach  of  contract  under  which  from  1887  to  1914  the  express 
company  did  business  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  It  is  charged 
that  beginning  in  1912  the  road  did  not  accord  exclusive  priv- 
ileges to  the  United  States  Company. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  electrification  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  from  Chesterton  street  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul 
to  Minnesota  Transfer  was  recommended  for  indefinite  post- 
ponement on  March  6  by  the  committee  on  cities  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Minnesota  legislature.  The  committee  has  held 
repeated  hearings  on  the  bill,  at  which  railroad  officers  offered 
evidence  to  show  that  the  operation  of  so  short  a  line  by  elec- 
tricity would  involve  a  prohibitive  expense.  Railroad  enginemen 
and  firemen  with  homes  in  the  Twin  Cities  also  contended  that 
the  electrification  of  the  road  would  throw  them  out  of  work  or 
cause  their  removal  to  distant  points. 

In  a  state  court  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  March  9,  a  decision  by  Judge 
Head  was  handed  down  recognizing  a  dining  car  employee  as 
a  member  of  the  train  crew.  The  Public  Service  Commission 
of  that  state  had  decided  that,  in  counting  members  of  the  crew 


in  connection  with  the  "full-crew"  law  of  that  state,  a  (lining 
car  man  must  be  omitted ;  but  this  view  is  now  reversed  by  the 
court.  The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  From 
the  newspaper  reports,  it  appears  that  Judge  Head  held  that 
the  train  in  question  was  manned  by  the  number  of  employees 
named  in  the  law,  each  one  of  whom  was  fully  competent  to 
perform  the  services  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the  statute. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  filed  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  a  brief  for  the  government  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
lake  line  case,  in  which  the  railroad  appealed  from  a  decision 
of  the  district  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  sus- 
taining the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re- 
quiring the  railroad  to  sever  its  connection  with  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Transportation  Company  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
department  contends  in  its  brief  that  the  lake  line  is  used  by 
the  railroad  to  suppress  and  to  keep  suppressed  independent  boat' 
line  competition  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  railroad  contended 
that  the  lake  line  was  an  extension  of  and  could  not  compete 
with  its  rail  line  which  terminates  at  Buffalo. 


Car  Service  Rules  Postponed 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Wednesday  again 
changed  the  date  on  which  its  car-interchange  order  shall  take 
effect,  making  it  April   15. 


Railway  Earnings  in  January 

A  preliminary  report  issued  this  week  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shows,  for  181  large  roads,  for  January,  gross 
revenues  per  mile  of  $1,303;  against  $1,136  last  year;  expenses 
$931   against  $800;  net  revenues  $372  against  $336. 


What  Could  the  Note  Have  Said? 

An  Iowa  court,  in  a  suit  against  the  Rock  Island  road,  has 
decided  that  a  railroad  company  does  not,  by  entrusting  tor- 
pedoes to  a  brakeman,  become  liable  for  bodily  injury  caused 
by  a  brakeman  using  one  for  a  weight  to  aid  in  delivering  a 
personal  note  to  a  person  living  near  the  railroad  by  throwing 
it    from   the   train. 


Life  Insurance  for  C.  G.  W.  Employees 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  provided  life  insurance  for 
those  section  foremen  and  shop  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  service  of  tlie  company  at  least  one  year.  The  policies  are 
equal  in  amount  to  one  year's  pay  with  a  minimum  payment  of 
S500  and  a  maximum  of  $2,000.  There  will  be  no  expense  of 
any  kind  to  the  insured,  nor  will  any  physical  examination  be 
required.  When  employees  leave  the  road,  the  policies  auto- 
matically become  void.  Nearly  850  men  are  affected  by  the  plan, 
which  became  operative  on  March  1.  The  scheme  is  an  experi- 
ment, and  if  it  proves  satisfactory  will  be  extended  to  other 
classes  of  employees. 


Advertising  for  the  Farmer 

The  Railway  Executives'  Advisory  Committee  has  inserted 
in  a  .'^elected  list  of  farrri  papers  a  series  of  advertisements 
emphasizing  the  interest  of  the  farmer  in  an  improvement  in  the 
system  of  railroad  regulation.  The  first  advertisement  is  headed 
"Firm  \'alucs  and  Railroads,"  and  emphasizes  the  point  that 
the  transportation  problem  must  be  solved  nationally  in  order 
to  secure  agricultural  prosperity.  The  second  is  headed  "What 
Every  Farmer  Wants,"  and  shows  that  cheap  and  efficient 
transportation  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  farmer.  The  third  is 
headed  "Better  Prices  and  Proper  Markets,"  and  argues  that 
improvement  of  transportation  facilities  will  be  of  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmer  than  cheapness  of  transportation.  All  of 
the  advertisements  advocate  the  policy  of  centralization  of  rail- 
way regulation  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 
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Work  on  the  Chicago  Union  Station  Resumed 

The  differences  between  the  Chicago  Union  Station  Company 
and  the  building  trade  unions  which  had  held  up  all  work  on 
the  Union  station  since  last  July  were  settled  on  March  9,  fol- 
lowing a  conference  lasting  three  days.  The  demand  that  all 
railway  labor  in  Cook  county  be  unionized  was  waived.  A  con- 
tract was  also  entered  into  by  which  all  future  differences  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  unions  will  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
On  Monday  2,000  men  returned  to  work  on  the  Pennsylvania 
freight  terminal,  the  steel  frame  work  of  which  was  well  ad- 
vanced when  the  strike  was  called  last  summer.  An  additional 
800  men  resumed  work  on  the  construction  of  new  freight  houses 
for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton. 


On  the  Despatcher's  Phone 

A  correspondent  in  Indiana,  describing  what  he  says  can  be 
heard  at  almost  any  time  on  a  train  despatching  wire,  recites  the 
following  scraps  of  conversation: 

"Number  91  meet  number  92  at  Lobster  Junction  meet  number 
82  and  first  number  86  at  Bondstown  instead  of  Chimbuctoo. 
"(In  a  loud  voice)  :  Hello  despatcher !  Let  me  talk  to  Brown  at 
Rockford,  please.'    'Well,  wait  until  I  finish  this  order,  please.' 

"(Second  interruption)  :  Despatcher!  Number  92  has  a  draw- 
bar pulled  out  on  the  curve  just  east  of  here.  It  will  take  15 
minutes  to  get  the  car  put  away.    Any  more  for  'em? 

"Yes,  copy  31  in  a  minute." 

Operator: — How  is  number  31  tonight? 

Despatcher :— On  time.    OS  number  30. 

Operator:— OS— CS  number  30  a  9:22  d  9:29;  delayed  with 
hot  engine  truck;  said  they  might  have  to  have  another  engine  at 
Camptown. 

Despatcher : — Hello  Camptown !  Tell  the  roundhouse  fore- 
man number  30  may  need  another  engine ;  will  be  there  about 
18  minutes  late;  hot  engine  truck. 

(Third  interruption):  Hello  Despatcher!  Can  I  talk  to  the 
superintendent  a  minute,  please?  Then  follows  a  ten-minute 
conversation  between  the  superintendent  and  the  agent  at  Dingle- 
battle  about  some  delayed  loads.  All  this  time  the  despatcher 
has  to  listen  to  the  conversation.  What  will  he  do  with  num- 
ber 30?  How  will  he  change  his  meeting  points  between  number 
30  and  the  opposing  trains  ?  And,  says  our  correspondent,  IVh  > 
zvants   to   be   a  despatcher? 


The  Bristol  Derailment 

The  wreck  of  a  freight  train  and  an  Adams  Express  train, 
killing  four  men,  on  February  25,  near  Bristol,  Pa.,  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  March  2,  page  371,  is  the  subject  of 
a  report  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  the  circumstances  furnish  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  contention  that  the  "extra  crew,"  or  so- 
called  "full  crew,"  laws  actually  encourage  indifference  to  duty. 
A  journal  was  burnt  off  at  the  eleventh  car  from  the  locomotive 
of  the  freight  train,  derailing  that  car  and  ten  others.  An 
Adams  Express  train,  about  to  pass  on  the  adjoining  track,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  ran  into  the  derailed  freight  cars,  with  the 
result  that  the  fireman  and  three  attendants  on  the  Adams  Ex- 
press tram  were  killed.  The  freight  train  consisted  of  33  cars  and 
was  manned  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  "extra  crew" 
laws   (three  brakemen). 

The  inquiry  conducted  by  the  general  manager  brought  out 
that  in  the  course  of  the  run  from  Waverly,  N.  J.,  to  Bristol,  a 
distance  of  about  54  miles,  the  conductor,  the  flagman  and  the 
rear  brakeman  never  left  the  caboose,  except  during  two  brief 
stops.  On  each  of  these  occasions  the  conductor  and  rear  brake- 
man  claim  to  have  walked  beside  the  train  a  distance  of  about 
five  car  lengths  from  the  rear.  The  head  brakeman  rode  in  the 
engine  cab  from  Waverly  to  the  point  of  the  accident. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  company  the  accident  would 
not  have  occurred  if  the  crew  had  given  proper  attention  to  duty. 
The  waste  in  the  box  was  blazing  brightly  as  the  train  passed 
through  Trenton.  It  was  observed  by  at  least  two  employees 
in  the  yards  there,  and  should  easily  have  been  apparent  to  the 
men  in  the  caboose  and  in  the  engine  had  they  kept  watch  for- 
ward and  backward  along  their  train.  The  accident  occurred 
about  3  a.  m.  The  waste  must  have  begun  to  burn  miles  before 
Trenton  was  reached,  and  the  smell  would  have  been  apparent 
to  an  attentive  crew  for  some  time  before  flames  appeared. 


"The  management  believes  that  the  responsibility  for  the  wreck 
rests  with  the  entire  crew  of  the  freight  train,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fireman,  indifference  to  duty  being  shown  by  all  the 
other  members,  including  the  additional  brakeman  carried  in 
conformity  with  the  law.     .     .     ." 

Following  the  publication  of  the  railroad's  statement,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  issued,  at 
Harrisburg,  a  statement  declaring  that  the  Bristol  case  showed 
the  need  of  the  additional  trainman.     They  say : 

"The  company,  in  its  statement,  says  that  the  conductor,  the 
flagman  and  the  rear  flagman  were  all  riding  in  the  caboose; 
that  one  of  these  men  was  an  extra  employee,  being  carried  sim- 
ply to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  fact 
that  the  hot  journal  caused  the  wreck  shows  that  there  is  need 
for  a  constant  watchfulness. 

"Why  was  the  extra  brakeman  being  carried  in  the  caboose 
instead  of  being  out  on  the  train?  The  responsibility  as  far  as 
concerns  getting  proper  service  from  their  employees  rests  with 
the  railway  company,  and  not  with  the  full  crew.  The  full-crew 
bill  provides  for  a  careful  supervision  of  the  entire  operation  of 
a  train  and  the  compliance  with  all  the  rules  of  the  railroad. 
In  this  case,  theoretically,  the  railroad  company  contends  that 
fewer  men  would  give  greater  supervision  of  a  train;  that  one 
brakeman  would  have  prevented  the  Bristol  wreck,  while  two 
could  not.     .     .     . 

"An  effort  to  enforce  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
law  would  Compel  all  employees  to  discharge  their  full 
duty.     .     .     ." 


Truth  About  Full-Crew  Laws 

P.  W.  Garrett,  investigating,  on  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  various  railroad  accident  records  during 
the  past  few  years,  since  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  "full- 
crew"  laws  went  into  effect,  finds  that  the  proportion  of  reported 
casualties  which  possibly  may  have  been  affected  by  the  size 
of  the  train  crew  was  2.4  per  cent.  This  small  percentage,  how- 
ever, is,  evidently,  much  too  large;  for  to  make  sure  of  being 
fair  to  the  advocates  of  these  laws,  the  investigator  includes  all 
miscellaneous  collisions  and  derailments  and  all  coupling  acci- 
dents which  are  reported  as  unexplained.  Mr.  Garrett  says  that 
he  finds  that  there  was  a  marked  drop  in  the  casualty  lists  in  the 
New  York  State  reports  just  following  the  enactment  of  the 
full-crew  law.  "There  were  7,432  casualties  during  the  year 
just  preceding  the  operation  of  the  law,  (year  ended  June  30, 
1913,)  and  5,704  casualties  during  the  year  just  subsequent,  (year 
ended  June  30,  1914).  It  would  seem  on  its  face  that  the  law, 
enacted  as  a  safety  measure,  had  been  effective  in  reducing  the 
list  by  1,728  casualties,  or  a  part  of  them.  It  has  been  so  con- 
tended by  proponents  of  the  law.  But  a  close  study  of  the  334 
sub-classes  in  which  that  net  reduction  of  1,728  casualties  appears 
shows  that  at  least  1,696  could  not  conceivably  have  been  re- 
duced through   the  agency  of  the   full-crew  law." 

Mr.  Garrett  seems  to  have  made  inquiries  among  trainmen  and 
he  reports  that  79.7  per  cent  (55  of  the  total  of  69  received) 
of  the  replies  from  engineers  expressed  confidentially  that  as  in- 
dividuals they  w  ere  not  in  sympathy  with  the  present  law ;  that 
47  per  cent  (31  of  the  total  of  66)  of  the  replies  received  from 
conductors  expressed  confidentially  that  as  individuals  they  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  law;  and  that  all  of  the  only  three 
replies  from  organizations  of  trainmen  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  law. 

"The  labor  unions  are  favorable  to  the  law.  The  railroads  are 
all  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  law.  The  public  press  is  gen- 
erally opposed  to  the  law.  The  manufacturers  are  largely 
opposed  to  the  law.     *    *     *" 


One  Railroad  Expense  Capable  of  Reduction 

The  freight  claim  prevention  division  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Lines  has  addressed  an  appeal  to  stationmen,  trainmen, 
yardmen,  engincmcn  and  carmen  of  the  company,  entitled  "Sav- 
ing Money."  The  opening  paragraph  states  that  the  receiver  de- 
sires to  save  $100,000  in  the  expenditures  for  loss  and  damage  to 
freight  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  All  other  expenses  are 
going  up;  this  one  can  be  made  to  go  down.  Among  the  specific 
examples  of  costly  carelessness  that  can  be  prevented  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  following  were  cited :  Recently  a  car  was  loaded  with 
"native"  cattle.     It  happened  to  have  been  previously  loaded  with 
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"Southern"  cattle,  and  tlio  "Soutlicrii"  card  had  not  been  re- 
moved, indicating  that  the  car  liad  nut  been  cleaned.  If  tiie  car 
had  been  jjroperly  insiiocted  before  periniltiny  it  to  have  been 
loaded,  it  would  have  saved  the  payment  of  a  $150  claim. 

Some  time  ago  what  purported  to  l)e  the  original  order  bills 
of  lading  covering  shipments  originating  on  one  of  the  lines, 
were  presented  to  the  representative  of  one  of  the  other  lines, 
properly  endorsed,  with  request  for  diversion.  No  exceptions 
were  taken  to  the  bills  of  lading  or  tiie  endorsements  thereon 
and  the  clianges  were  made  as  requested.  It  afterwards  devel- 
oped that  the  bills  of  lading  were  forgeries,  and  the  making  of 
the  diversions  cost  over  $1,000. 

A  claim  is  just  being  paid  for  damage  to  shii)ment  of  asphaltic 
roofuig  paper.  The  freight  house  men  loaded  the  rolls  flat  and 
the  paper  got  hot  and  stuck  together.  Each  roll  is  stamped 
"stand  on  end."  It  is  necessary  to  load  in  this  way,  with  proper 
bracing,  in  warm  weather.  If  this  shipment  had  been  loaded 
properly,  $30,  or  tlie  extent  of  the  damage,  would  have  been 
saved. 


Bangor  &  Aroostook  Takes  Public  Into  Confidence 

The  severest  winter  ever  known  in  Maine  recently  brought 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  face  to  face  with  a  coal  famine.  The 
rigorous  weather  conditions  proved  a  heavy  drain  on  the  fuel 
supply  of  the  road.  Not  only  was  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
coal  consumed  in  the  movement  of  regular  trains,  but  also  by 
the  operation  of  snowplows  almost  daily  from  December  1  to 
March  1  to  keep  the  road  open  daily.  The  company  has  a  five- 
year  contract  for  West  Virginia  coal,  but  deliveries  both  by  rail 
and  by  water  have  been  delayed  by  freiglit  congestion  in  the  eastern 
states  and  unfavorable  weather  on  the  ocean.  The  situation  be- 
came so  alarming  that  President  Percy  R.  Todd  decided  to  take 
the  public  into  his  confidence  and  solicit  its  co-operation.  He 
therefore  published  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  in  which  he  explained  the  reason  for  the  shortage  of 
coal,  and  asked  that  shippers  help  him  through  the  crisis.  He 
stated  that  on  that  date  the  company  had  less  than  a  week's 
supply  of  coal  on  hand,  although  it  had  bought  as  much  free 
coal  as  possible,  regardless  of  price.  He  said  in  part :  "It  may 
be  necessary  temporarily  to  take  ofif  some  passenger  trains,  and 
therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restrict  the  movement  of 
freight;  and  shippers  of  southbound  freight,  particularly  hay, 
paper,  lumber,  pulpwood  and  other  forest  products,  are  urged 
greatly  to  reduce  their  shipments  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
as,  if  this  is  not  done  it  may  be  impossible  to  move  any  traffic 
or  to   run   any   passenger  trains." 

A  curtailment  of-  train  operation  on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
would  prove  serious  for  Boston,  New  York  and  other  cities  in 
the  East,  w-hich  have  been  depending  largely  upon  Maine  for  their 
potato  supply  this  winter.  The  potato  shipments  over  the  B. 
&  A.  this  season  have  amounted  to  14,544  carloads,  containing 
nearly  10,000,000  bu. 


A  Sincere  Puff 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Traffic  Department  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
reprints  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  a  commendatory  no- 
tice concerning  an  excursion  of  New  Orleans  people  over  the 
company's  line,  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

"By  invitation,  two  hundred  of  the  leading  and  most  enter- 
prising citizens  of  New  Orleans  betook  themselves  last  Saturday 

to  Algiers,  to  participate  in  a  trip  to  .     At  one  o'clock 

the  cars,  'a  luxury  and  a  comfort'  and  'superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  that  had  been  seen  in  this  section  of  the  country,'  were 
filled  with  guests.  The  locomotive,  a  new  and  splendid  engine, 
being  placed  in  motion,  the  train  started,  with  banners  and  music, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  it  went  through  a  low,  miry 
region,  and  then  emerged  into  view  of  many  fine  plantations  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  so  passed  rapidly  and  smoothly  to 
the  first  stop,  seventeen  miles  from  Algiers.  The  editor  had 
never  passed  over  a  smoother  or  pleasanter  road.  Conversation 
was  uninterrupted,  reading  was  quite  easy,  surrounding  objects 
stood  out  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  eye,  and  altogether  the 
ride  was  such  as  to  remove  all  objections  to  that  mode  of  loco- 
motion. Everybody  seemed  joyous  and  amiable,  feelings  which 
were  greatly  increased  by  a  view  of  the  immense  results  which 
well-directed  enterprise  can  achieve.  .  .  .  The  miry,  uncer- 
tain character  of  the  soil  and  the  constant  exposure  of  overflow 
make  difficult  the  making  a  foundation  for  a  rail  track  in  this 


region.  Tiie  work  executed  is  exceedingly  firm  and  substantial. 
The  cross-ties  are  laid  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  gage 
of  the  road  is  five  and  a  half  feet,  being,  next  to  the  great  Erie 
railroad,  tiic  widest  in  the  Union.  After  viewing  the  road  and 
tlie  surrounding  country,  the  party  was  invited  to  partake  of  a 
handsome  collation,  spread  on  tables  laid  out  on  a  pleasant  little 
knoll  near  the  stopping  place.  The  bracing  air  had  given  the 
gentlemen  present  a  good  sharp  appetite,  and  full  justice  was 
done  to  the  comestibles  and  potables.  About  this  time  the  whistle 
began  to  raise  its  notes,  and  the  party  rushed  from  the  tables 
and  tumbled  into  the  luxurious  cars  in  a  very  hilarious  mood. 
And  now  the  iron  horse  began  to  snort  and  champ  his  bit  and 
hold  his  breath,  but  the  engineer  held  him  in,  until  suddenly,  at 
the  tap  of  the  drum,  he  sprang  forward  as  never  charger  of 
flesh  and  blood  did  before;  full  rein  was  given  him,  and  away 
he  went,  rushing  past  the  wind,  and  making  the  old  Mississippi 
look  dreary.  ...  It  was  the  fastest  race  we  ever  made,  or 
witnessed,  seventeen  miles  in  twenty-four  minutes.  That  is 
time  for  you!" — This  was  in  December,  1853. 


Great  Increases  in  the  Cost  of  Materials 

N.  M.  Rice,  second  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco, recently  prepared  a  table  showing  that  52  per  cent  of  the 
materials  purchased  by  the  Frisco  in  1915  will  cost  $3,350,532 
more  in  1917,  or  an  increase  of  119  per  cent.  The  remaining  48 
per  cent  of  material  purchased  has  increased  60  per  cent  in  price. 
Such  items  as  axles  bought  in  the  same  quantity  as  in  1915, 
would  cost  257  per  cent  more  in  1917.  High  speed  drills  bought 
for  $13,999  in  1915,  will  cost  $61,594  in  1917,  or  an  increase  of 
340  per  cent.  Fabricated  car  material  has  increased  212  per  cent, 
boiler  tubes  201  per  cent,  steel  wheels  107  per  cent  and  cast  steel 
bolsters  103  per  cent.  In  the  maintenance  of  way  field  such 
items  as  track  bolts,  if  bought  in  the  same  quantities  in  1917  as 
in  1915,  would  cost  185.7  per  cent  more.  Gasoline  will  cost  172.6 
per  cent  more.  Continuous  joints,  if  purchased  in  the  same 
amount  as  in  1915,  will  require  an  additional  expenditure  of  $152,- 
432  or  an  increase  of  60.3  per  cent.  Additional  expenditures 
for  track  spikes  will  amount  to  $209,714  more  than  in  1915  or 
an  increase  of  183  per  cent.  Cast  iron  pipe  would  cost  200  per 
cent  more,  tie  plates  145.3  per  cent  and  common  nails  85  per 
cent  more.  The  same  quantity  of  spring  frogs,  if  purchased  in 
1917,  would  cost  47.4  more  than  what  they  cost  in  1915,  while  the 
additional  expenditures  for  the  same  quantity  of  switches  would 
amount  to  $34,779,  or  an  increase  of  46.1  per  cent. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  similarly  reports  great 
increases  in  the  cost  of  materials.  Carriage  bolts  have  advanced  200 
per  cent  over  the  price  of  1915,  steel  billets  have  advanced  220  per 
cent,  tank  plates  223  per  cent,  steel  bars  190  per  cent,  rivets  155 
per  cent,  tie  plates  over  100  per  cent,  cattle  guards  72  per  cent, 
blue  print  122  per  cent  and  cotton  waste  67  per  cent.  The  cost 
(if  steel  coaches  in  1915  was  about  $12,000,  today  these  coaches 
cost  $18,000.  A  year  ago  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  purchased  Mikado 
locomotives  at  $19,000  each,  today  they  cost  $37,000  for  Novem- 
l;er  delivery.  The  cost  of  freight  cars  has  advanced  50  per  cent 
while  car  axles  have  advanced  225  per  cent.  During  the  re- 
cent coal  famine  the  roads  paid  as  high,  as  $5  and  in  some  in- 
stances $7  per  ton  for  coal  to  operate  its  trains.  In  addition 
there  has  been  a  considerable  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor  within 
the  past  six  months.  The  payroll  for  track  laborers  has  in- 
creased $75,000  and  something  over  a  five  per  cent  increase  has 
been  given  the  station  forces  while  increases  have  been  made 
to  shop  forces  and  the  entire  clerical  forces  over  the  system 
have  been  given  advances  averaging  five  per  cent.  The  roads' 
reports  for  operations  for  January  just  issued  show  that  op- 
erating expenses  were  over  $100,000  above  operating  expenses 
for  January,   1916. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association  Annual  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  the  Gold  room  of  the  Congress  hotel, 
Chicago,  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  21.  The  speakers  at  the 
dinner  will  be  A.  P.  Thom,  general  counsel  Southern  Railway, 
on  "The  Relations  of  the  Government  to  Rail  Transportation"; 
Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor,  Railzvay  Age  Gazette,  on  "The  Interest 
of  Private  Property  in  Railway  Regulation" ;  Sir  William  Peter- 
son, principal  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Quebec,  on  "Sister 
Democracies,"  and  Professor  William  H.  Thornton,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  l^'niversity,  Va..  on  "The  Basis  of  Profes- 
sional  Ethics   for   Engineers." 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   following   list   gives   names  of  secretaries,   dates  of  next   or  regular 

meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 

the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  fint  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Next  annual  convention.  May  1-4,  1917,  Hotel  Chisca, 
Memphis,   Tenn. 

American  Railway  ENCiNEEkiNO  Association. — E.  II.  Fritcli,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,   Chicago.     Next  convention,   March   20-22,   1917,   Chicago. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  VV.  Taylor,  1112 
Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  June  13-20,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  VV.  S7th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  moftth, 
e-xcept   July  and  August,  220   VV.  S7th   St.,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York.     N°kc  convention,  May  22-25,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officeps. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son, Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual 
meeting.   May   30.    1917,   Hotel   Jefferson,   Richmond,   Va. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Next  meeting.  May, 
1917,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Cab  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,    May,   September   and   November,   Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
PittfburKh,   Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  .Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  5 1st  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting.  May  14-17,  Hotel 
Sherman,   Chicago. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Annual  convention.  May  22-25,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Master  Car  Builders'  .Association. — J.  VV.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg., 
Chicago.     Next  meeting,   June    13-20,  Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  March  19-22,   1917,  Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,   August   and    September,   Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  mefting,  3d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   VV.   39th   St.;  New   York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgiebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone   Bldg.,   Buftalo,   N.   Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,   Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — -Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Reeular  meetings,   3d  Saturdav  in  month,   Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meeting?,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial- 
Annex   Hotel,  Pittsburgli. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  I...  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.     Annual  meeting.  May  9-11,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Railway  -Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.     Next  meeting,   March,   1917,   Auditorium  Hotel,   Chicago. 

Railway  Storekeepe-<s'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,   Collin  wood,  Ohio.     Annual   convention.   May  21-23,   Chicago. 

Railway  Sup''ly  Manuf.actiirers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conw^ay,  2136  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Meetings  with  Master  Car  Builders'  and 
Master   Mechanics'  Association. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  V\^  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
.'\ugust,   St.   Louis. 

Southern  S;  South v/estfrn  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
.Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,   Sentember,  November,   10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel.  Atlanta. 

Toledo'  Trans;  ortatton  Club. — Harry  S.  Fox,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Regular 
meevuigs,   1st   Saturday  in  month,   Boody  House,  Toledo. 

Traffic  Ci.ur,  of  Chicago. — W.  H.   Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Ciub  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Svvope,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
.August,   VV:ddorf-.Astoria  Hotel,   New   York. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver   Bldg.,  Pitt'^burgh,  Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly,   Pittsburgh. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  Ausust,   Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. —  L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  Tune,    Tuly   and   August,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club. — J.  V^^  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
.Augi'St,    Hotel    .Sherman,   Chicago. 

Western  Society  o^  Engineers.  -E.  N.  Lavtield,  1735  Monadnock  Block. 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  January. 
July  and  August,  Chicago.  Extra  meetings,  except  in  July  and 
■"August.  gencr.Tlly  on  other  Mondav  evenings. _  Annual  meeting,  1st 
Wednesday  after   1=t  Thtu'sday  in  January,   Chicago. 
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Colonists'  rates  to  the  West  have  been  discontinued  this  year. 
Traffic  officers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  long- 
er a  necessity  for  one-way  rates  for  people  moving  to  the  West. 
In  recent  years  these  low-rate  tickets  have  been  used  largely  by 
commercial  travelers  and  others  for  whom  the  rates  were  not 
intended.  Colonist  fares  had  been  in  vogue  for  about  twenty 
years. 

The  steamship  Minnesota,  which  was  built  by  the  Great  Xorth- 
ern  Railway  in  1904,  and  which  has  been  in  service  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  arrived  in  New  York  City  last  week  with  a  cargo  of 
California  products,  including  18,000  barrels  of  wine.  The  vessel 
has  been  sold  to  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  to  be  run  between 
New  York  and  London.  The  Minnesota  is  622  ft.  long  and  73 
ft.  beam.  She  is  the  largest  American  freight  vessel,  which  has 
passed  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Dakota,  sister  ship  of 
the  Minnesota,  was  destroyed  some  years  ago  on  the  coast  of 
Japan. 

The  Southern  Railway,  following  the  revision  of  its  operating 
organization,  has  established  joint  yard  operation  at  a  number 
of  points  where  separate  yards  previously  were  maintained  by 
lines  now  included  in  the  system;  and  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Meridian,  Miss.;  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
Oakdale  (Harriman  Junction),  Tenn.,  from  two  to  three  hours 
will  be  saved  on  every  through  freight  train.  The  saving  in 
time  is  effected  through  the  elimination  of  double  handling  and 
inspection,  which  was  necessary  when  each  train  had  to  move 
through   two   yards. 

Considerable  economy  was  effected  by  the  lines  in  Western 
Passenger  Association  territory  in  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  time  table  folders  in  1916.  Distribution  of  folders  in  hotels 
was  discontinued  in  W.  P.  A.  territory,  except  at  border  points, 
with  other  associations,  such  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City.  In  these  cities  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  other  passenger 
association  territories,  the  distribution  of  folders  to  the  less  im- 
portant hotels  was  stopped.  In  western  territory,  569  locations 
where  folder  racks  were  maintained  were  discontinued,  and  in 
eastern  territory  192  locations  in  hotels  and  principal  cities  were 
discontinued.  Beginning  wath  this  year,  subscriptions  to  a  large 
number  of  minor  folder  distributing  companies  in  the  Central 
Passenger  Association  territory  were  canceled.  The  W.  P.  A. 
railroads  are  now  considering  cutting  off  the  distribution  of 
folders  in  all  hotels  in  cities  east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Mem- 
phis and  New  Orleans,  with  the  exception  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  important  houses  in  the  larger  cities  already  agreed 
upon.  The  association  recommends  that  at  border  points  the 
distribution  of  folders  in  hotels  and  other  places  outside  of 
ticket  offices  shall  be  a  matter  of  conference  and  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  that  in  interior  points  in  any  association  territory,  the 
home  association  shall  prescril)e  all  locations  other  than  railroad 
ticket  offices. 


War,  Gold  and  the  Crops  Are  the  Real  Causes  of  the  Food 
Crises  and  High  Prices 

In  an  interview  given  out  in  Chicago  a  lew  days  ago  J.  W. 
Higgins,  chairman  of  the  General  Managers'  Association  of 
Chicago,  attributed  the  present  high  prices  in  this  country  to 
the  operation  of  economic  laws.  Our  products  of  agriculture, 
mines  and  factories  have  been  exchanged  with  European  coun- 
tries— not  for  like  products — but  for  gold.  Partial  crop  failures 
further  reduced  food  products.  Undoubtedly,  the  realization  on 
the  part  of  many  of  actual  conditions  has  caused  increased  pur- 
chases against  possible  future  higher  prices.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  food  famine  or  danger  of  food  famine  in  this 
country.  There  is  plenty  of  food  for  man  and  best,  and  the 
railroads  are  able  to  move  anything  and  everything  for  the 
needs  of  the  people.  This  was  demonstrated  in  the  handling 
of  fuel  for  the  larger  centers  this  winter,  supplying  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  for  coal  under  extremely  adverse  conditions, 
as  a  result  of  no  condition  that  they  could  control,  but  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  consumers  in  not  preparing  in  advance  for 
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an  adequate  partial  supply  at  a  time  wiien  both  the  mines  and 
the  railroads  could  have  supplied  it  with  ease. 

Car  shortage  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  nation-wide. 
Many  railroads  have  equipnunt  in  excess  of  their  ownership,  as 
shown  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports.  The  tying 
up  of  freight  cars  under  load  is  caused  by  the  shortage  of 
ocean-going  vessels.  The  railroads  have  had  no  recent  increase 
in  rates;  they  are  transporting  these  higher  priced  commodities 
at  the  same  rates  that  were  in  effect  when  the  goods  were  worth 
much  less. 


Lumber  Conference  Committee  at  Norfolk 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  the  establishment  of 
a  special  Lumber  Conference  Committee  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
which  the  principal  railroads  south  of  Washington,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Pennsylvania,  will  carry  on  a  clearing  house 
to  deal  with  applications  for  special  modifications  of  the  em- 
bargoes against  domestic  lumber  and  forest  product  shipments 
to  eastern  and  northern  points,  which  the  eastern  railroads  were 
compelled  to  place  last  January,  on  account  of  the  general  con- 
gestion and  car  shortage.  There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  lumber, 
occasioned  by  the  unusually  large  spring  building  operations 
and  the  general  need  of  manufacturers,  and  the  embargoes  will 
be  modified  wherever  practicable.  Every  possible  effort  will  be 
made  to  expedite  the  movement  of  lumber,  but  progress  will  of 
necessity  be  slow,  for  several  thousand  carloads  of  lumber  are 
awaiting  loading  in  the  South  for  northern  and  eastern  destina- 
tions.    The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  John  T.  Wray. 


C.  F.  A.  Class  Rate  Hearings 

The  hearing  at  Chicago  on  the  proposed  class  freight  rates  in 
Central  Freight  Association  territory  continued  throughout  last 
week  and  is  still  in  session  before  W.  J.  Disque,  examiner  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Early  last  week  H.  C.  Covert- 
son,  traveling  officer  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  (erroneously  called  D.  J.  Mullen  in  our  issue  of  last  week), 
was  on  the  stand  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  terminal  costs 
of  handling  1.  c.  1.  freight.  H.  G.  Wilson,  of  Toledo,  represent- 
ing the  shippers,  objected  that  one  of  Mr.  Covertson's  exhibits 
did  not  include  class  shipments  moving  under  the  25-cent  mini- 
mum charge,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  in  figuring  costs  the 
time  of  men  who  handled  those  shipments  had  been  separated 
from  the  time  given  to  larger  shipments.  Mr.  Covertson  replied 
that  less  than  six  per  cent  of  the  1.  c.  1.  freight  moved  under  the 
minimum  charge  and  that  the  exhibit  only  included  shipments 
moving  under  class  rates  above  that  charge.  He  introduced 
exhibits  to  show  the  average  haul  and  average  revenue  per  ton 
on  the  bases  of  the  present  and  the  proposed  rates,  and  the  direct 
terminal  cost  per  ton  based  on  average  expenses  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Columbus  and  Dayton,  to  42  representative 
points  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  covering  1.  c.  1.  freight  moving  under 
class  rates  in  May,  1916.  He  stated  that  the  present  revenue  was 
$2.47  per  ton,  and  that  the  proposed  revenue  would  amount  to 
$3  per  ton.  The  direct  terminal  cost  per  ton  was  $1.60,  whereas 
the  revenue  needed  to  produce  an  operating  ratio  of  66.07  per 
cent  on  direct  terminal  costs  amounted  to  $2.40.  The  average 
haul  of  1.  c.  1.  freight  was  50.52  miles. 

A  large  part  of  the  w-eek'was  devoted  to  the  cross  examination 
of  W.  C.  Maxwell,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Wabash,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  testify  in  the  case.  Mr. 
Maxwell  read  a  resolution  showing  the  intention  of  the  railroads 
to  file  tariffs  within  20  days  to  meet  the  objection  raised  by  H.  C. 
Barlow,  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  that  under  the 
proposed  scale  ports  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
would  receive  an  advance  in  rates  in  C.  F.  A.  territory  without 
any  being  made  to  the  Twin  Cities  or  interior  Wisconsin  points. 
In  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  intended  to  show  that  the 
density  of  traffic  was  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  service,  Mr.  Maxwell 
stated  that  the  cost  of  handling  1.  c.  1.  freight  was  great  whether 
there  was  much  or  little  of  it,  and  for  that  reason  the  roads  have 
not  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  division  of  traffic  with 
reference  to  commodity  and  class  rate  movements.  In  answer  to 
a  charge  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  railroads  had  not  introduced 
statistics  showing  the  division  of  revenue  or  costs  among  the 
various  classes  of  traffic,  Mr.  Maxwell  stated  that  the  judgment 
of  the  carriers  from  actual  knowledge  of  conditions  was  that 
fifth  and  sixth  classes  bore  a  larger  relative  burden  of  costs  than 


I  he  other  classes,  and  for  that  reason  the  greatest  advances  were 
asked  in  the  first,  second  and  tliird  classes.  In  the  course  of  the 
testimony  Mr.  Maxwell  declared  that  the  shippers  instead  of 
opposing  the  proposed  increases  should  aid  the  railroads  in 
obtaining  ihcin.  He  stated  that  the  carriers  had  simply  broken 
down  under  the  traffic  offered  because  of  inadequate  equipment 
and  terminal  facilities  which  insufficient  revenues  prevented 
them  from  providing.  After  Mr.  Maxwell  left  the  stand  C.  S. 
Sikes,  general  auditor  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  was  cross 
examined. 

The  shippers  started  their  case  late  in  the  week.  Frank  E. 
Williamson,  traffic  commissioner  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  the  first  to  testify  and  complained  that  under 
the  new  adjustment  the  class  rates  to  Buffalo  had  been  increased, 
whereas  rates  to  Syracuse  and  Rochester  remained  the  same, 
thereby  disturbing  the  relationship  between  these  cities,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Buffalo.  C.  O.  Moore,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  a  similar  complaint  to 
make  with  reference  to  rates  from  C.  F.  A.  territory  to  Pitts- 
burgh, which  were  increased,  and  to  Altoona  and  Harrisburg, 
which  remained  the  same.  C.  E.  Childe,  traffic  commissioner  of 
the  Sioux  City  Commercial  Club  and  spokesman  for  all  the 
Missouri  river  cities,  protested  against  the  raising  of  rates  to 
those  cities  while  the  rates  to  the  Twin  Cities  remained  the 
same.  He  stated  that  the  Missouri  river  cities  competed  in  com- 
mon territory  with  the  Twin  Cities  and  were  put  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Attorneys  for  the  railroads  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  had  expressed  their  intention  of  filing  addi- 
tional tariffs  to  readjust  the  rates  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 


Freight  Car  Situation  in  West  Continues  to  Improve 

With  continued  fair  weather  and  the  gradual  lifting  of  eastern 
embargoes  the  congestion  of  western  lines  with  eastbound  cars 
is  steadily  disappearing.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has 
reduced  the  number  of  embargoed  cars  on  its  lines  to  about  200. 
Other  western  roads  have  reduced  the  number  on  their  rails 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  or  more.  Despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  cars  and  an  unprecedented  con- 
dition in  the  terminals  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year, 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  reports  that  up  to  March  1  it 
loaded  967  more  cars  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  was 
somewhat  of  a  falling  oft'  in  the  loading  of  stock  and  lumber,  but 
an  increase  of  800  cars  in  the  loading  of  grain.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  also  reports  an  unusually  heavy  business, 
especially  westbound. 

The  new  car  service  rules,  requiring  the  prompt  return  of 
foreign  cars  to  owning  lines,  has  so  far  proved  a  hardship  on 
western  lines.  The  Illinois  Central  reports  that  although  it  had 
fewer  cars  on  its  lines  than  it  owned  when  the  new  rules  were 
put  into  effect  it  has  been  delivering  an  average  of  200  cars  more 
per  day  to  foreign  lines  than  it  has  received  in  its  own  equip- 
ment from  other  roads.  Other  companies  report  a  similar  con- 
dition and  explain  it  on  the  assumption  that  a  large  proportion 
of  their  cars  had  reached  such  remote  parts  of  the  country  that 
it  is  taking  much  time  for  the  cars  to  be  moved  home.  Other 
roads  complain  that  the  different  lines  oi  the  country  are  not 
placing  a  uniform  construction  on  the  new  rules.  Quite  a 
num.ber  of  differences  have  risen  between  the  railroads,  such  as 
the  responsibility  for  damage  claims..  There  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  new  rules.  Some 
railway  officers  believe  that  after  the  period  of  readjustment  has 
passed  there  will  be  a  general  improvement  in  the  car  situation, 
with  more  cars  where  they  are  needed  and  fewer  where  the 
worst  congestion  has  been  experienced.  Others  complain  that 
the  new  rules  limit  the  movement  of  cars  to  certain  directions  and 
thereby  result  in  an  actual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  equipment 
available  for  loading. 

J.  P.  Griffin,  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and 
six  other  members  of  the  board,  left  Chicago  for  Washington  on 
March  11,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  relief  from  an  alleged 
shortage  of  cars  for  grain  loading  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Griffin  de- 
clares that  despite  repeated  telegrams  and  letters  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
there  had  been  no  appreciable  improvement  in  the  deliveries  of 
empty  cars  for  loading.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  declare 
that  munitions  firms  and  cement  manufacturers  find  no  trouble 
in  getting  cars  in  the  East,  but  when  grain  cars  are  requested  at 
Chicago  nothing  but  unproductive  promises  are   forthcoming. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  8  tariffs  providing 
for  increases  in  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Cairo,  111.,  and  other  points  to  various  destinations 
in  Arkansas  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  further  suspended 
to  November  10  tariffs  providing  for  the  concellation  of  existing 
commodity  rates  on  iron  and  steel  articles  in  carloads  between 
Chicago  and  related  points  and  various  points  in  western  trunk 
line  territory. 

The  commission  has  amended  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Con- 
ference Ruling  354,  and  made  it  unlawful  for  a  carrier  to  issue 
through  bills  of  lading  under  an  arrangement  with  a  water  or 
other  carrier  for  a  continuous  carriage  until  such  water  or 
other  carrier  shall  have  lawfully  filed  with  the  commission  rates 
applicable  to  such  carriage. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  13  the  tariffs  filed 
by  numerous  railways  proposing  uniform  increased  charges  for 
reconsignment  and  diversion  of  freight  en  route,  providing  a 
charge  of  $2  a  car  if  reconsigned  in  transit  prior  to  arrival,  and 
$5  if  after  arrival  at  original  destination.  These  increases  were 
objected  to  by  shippers  at  the  hearing  held  last  week. 

The  commission,  having  rendered  its  report  in  the  case  in- 
volving fourth  section  violations  in  the  southeast,  and  now  hav- 
ing before  it  for  consideration  complaints  with  respect  to  the 
readjustment  of  rates  to  the  southeast  made  in  pursuance  of  its 
orders,  has  decided  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  on  its  own 
motion  concerning  the  class  and  commodity  rates  established  on 
January  1,  1916,  and  thereafter  amended  and  supplemented,  from 
eastern  cities  and  interior  eastern  points,  Virginia  cities,  Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh territory,  Ohio  or  Mississippi  river  crossings, 
south  Atlantic  ports  and  Gulf  ports  to  points  in  southeastern  ter- 
ritory, in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  rates  are  rea- 
sonable and  free  from  unjust  discrimination,  and  are  properly 
related.    Dates  for  hearings  will  be  announced  later. 

Fruit  Refrigeration 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

Proposed  increased  refrigeration  charges  from  points  in  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Montana,  and  Utah  to  points  in  other  states  are  found 
not  justified,  the  record  being  held  not  sufificiently  clear.  (43 
L  C.  C,  102.) 


Boston-New  York  Proportional  Rates 

Opinion   by   Commissioner   Clements: 

A  proposed  cancellation  of  proportional  rates  between  New 
York  and  points  in  southeastern  New  England  applicable  on 
traffic  handled  south  of  New  York  by  coastwise  steamship  lines 
is  found  not  justified.     (43  I.  C.  C,  203.) 


Scranton-Williamsport  Rail  and  Lake  Rates 

Opinion   by  Commissioner  Clark: 

Proposed  increased  rail-and-lake  and  rail-lake-and-rail  class 
and  commodity  rates  from  the  Scranton,  Williamsport  and 
Northumberland  groups  in  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake  Superior  ports  and  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  other  points,  are  found  not  justified.     (43  I.  C.  C,  182.) 


Gasoline  from  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  commission  finds  not  justified  proposed  increased  rates  on 
gasoline  in  carloads  via  two  lines  and  on  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  via  a  third  line  from  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  to  Kan- 
sas City  and  Sugar  Creek,  Mo.,  and  on  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  via  all  lines  from  Coffeyville  to  Omaha  and  South 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  applicable  on  shipments 
originating  at  Delaware,  Okla.     (43  I.  C.  C,  98.) 


Rates  on  Rice 

Southern  Rice  Growers'  Association  et  al.  v.  Texas  &  New 
Orleans  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Hall: 

Upon  application  of  complainants  to  require  the  defendant 
carriers  to  re-establish  milling  in  transit  on  rice  from  all  rice- 
producing  points  in  Texas,  and  in  Louisiana  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  to  interstate  destinations  on  the  lines  of  the  de- 
fendants, the  commission  holds  that  the  defendant  carriers  have 
not  justified  the  withdrawal  of  milling-in-transit  arrangements 
on  rice  which  were  maintained  by  them  during  the  period  from 
December,  1912,  to  September  1,  1914,  and  that  such  arrangement 
should  be  restored,  and  that  the  two-cent  milling-in-transit 
charge  on  the  clean  rice  which  applied  during  the  period  when 
transit  arrangements  were  in  effect  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
unreasonable.     (43  I.  C.  C,  90.) 

Molasses  from  Texas  and  Louisiana 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

The  carriers  have  justified  a  proposed  increased  carload  rate 
on  domestic  molasses  from  New  Orleans,  and  points  taking  the 
same  rates  to  Texarkana,  and  points  taking  the  same  rates,  and 
proposed  increased  carload  rate  on  molasses  from  Monroe,  La., 
to  Texarkana,  justified. 

They  have  not  justified  a  proposed  increased  carload  rate  on 
domestic  molasses  from  points  on  the  line  of  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific Westwego  Elevators  to  New  Orleans,  inclusive,  to  points 
Boyd,  Ark.,  to  Kiblah,  Ark.,  inclusive,  or  a  proposed  change  in 
tariff  rule  whereby  the  amount  of  molasses  included  with  sugar 
or  honey  in  a  mixed  carload  shipment  may  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  shipment.     (43  I.  C.  C,  85). 

Peddler  Car  Minimum 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Hall: 

Proposed  changes  in  the  rules  governing  shipments  of  packing- 
house products,  fresh  meats  and  other  articles  transported  in 
peddler  cars  in  central  freight  association  territory  are  found 
not  to  have  been  justified.    The  present  rule  is  as  follows  : 

The  minimum  aggregate  charpe  per  car  to  be  on  basis  of  minimum  weight 
of  20,000  pounds  at  the  dressed  beef  carload  rate,  as  per  tariffs  lawfully 
on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  to  interstate  traffic  and 
with  other  railroad  commissions  as  to  traffic  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  to  the 
furthermost  destination  of  any  consignment  in  the  car.  In  case  the  charges 
on  the  several  consignments  as  to  respective  destinations  at  the  less-than- 
carload  rates  do  not  aggregate  the  above  minimum,  the  difference  to  make 
the   required   minimum   charge   must  be   added. 

The  respondents  proposed  to  substitute  21,000  for  20,000  lb. 
(43  I.   C.   C,   139.) 


Commission   Proposes    Conditional    Changes    in    Transcontinental 
Freight  Rates 

The  commission  on  Wednesday  made  public  a  report  of 
Examiner  Thurtell  making  tentative  recommendations  in  the 
transcontinental  rate  case;  and  it  has  been  served  on  the  parties 
as  a  basis  for  argument.  Existing  water  competition  is  found  to 
be  a  negligible  factor  as  affecting  rates  by  rail  between  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coast  terminals.  Rates  on  commodities  from  eastern 
defined  territory  to  the  Pacific  coast  which  are  lower  than  rates 
on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  points  are  found  not  justified  under 
existing  circumstances.  Present  rates  on  certain  commodities 
from  all  eastern  defined  territories  to  the  Pacific  coast  are  found 
not  unreasonably  low  and  not  to  have  been  induced  by  water 
competition.  The  present  rates  on  other  commodities  in 
schedules  B  and  C  are  found  as  a  whole  unreasonably  low,  from 
territories  east  of  the  Missouri  river  to  Pacific  coast  terminals. 
The  present  rates  on  the  same  commodities  from  Missouri  river 
to  Pacific  coast  are  found  not  unreasonably  low.  Rates  from 
eastern  defined  territories  to  all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  river 
should  now  be  so  adjusted  that  upon  a  return  of  water  compe- 
tition, which  may  necessitate  reductions  in  rates  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  rates  to  intermediate  points,  except  points  to 
which  rates  may  be  affected  by  combination  on  the 
coast  rates,  need  not  be  disturbed.  Suggestions  are  made 
to  carriers  for  adjustment  of  those  rates  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  changed,  and  if  rates  to  intermediate  territory  are 
revised,  in  accordance  with  these  suggested  bases,  when  water 
competition,  in  the  judgment  of  the  carriers,  makes  necessary 
certain  reductions  to  or  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  commission 
will,  upon  presentation  of  proper  proof  of  competitive  necessity. 
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consider  the  reiluction  of  sucli  rates  w  itliout  disturbing  the  rates 
to  or  from  any  intermediate  points,  except  those  to  which  the 
rates  arc  alTccted  bv  combinations  on  the  coast  rates. 


recovery   will  be  limited   to  such  loss  or   damage  as  lie  thereby 
sustained.— Southern  v.  Avey  (Ky.),  191  S.  W.,  460. 


Kates  from  Memphis  to  Points  in  Arkansas 

City  of  Mcutphis  ct  aU  v.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  ct  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Daniels: 

Following  the  commission's  original  report  in  this  case,  39 
I.  C.  C,  256,  an  order  is  entered :  Prescribing  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance scale  of  maximum  class  rates  and  points  in  Arkansas  on 
and  east  of  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  extending  from  Texarkana,  Ark.,  through  Little  Rock, 
northeasterly  toward  St.  Louis,  and  to  points  on  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  west  of  Little  Rock  on  its  line  to 
Fort  Smith,  to  and  including  Conway,  Ark.,  and  west  from  New- 
port, Ark.,  on  the  White  River  division,  to  and  including  Bates- 
ville.  Ark.  Requiring  the  carriers  to  remove  the  discrimination 
against  Memphis  due  to  the  present  relationship  of  class  rates 
between  Memphis  and  points  in  Arkansas  above  noted,  and  class 
rates  between  points  in  Arkansas  described  above,  and  requiring 
the  carriers  to  remove  the  discrimination  found  to  exist  against 
Memphis  due  to  the  present  relationship  of  class  rates  between 
Memphis  and  points  in  northeastern  Arkansas  and  class  rates 
between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  these  same 
Arkansas  points.  Fourth  section  relief  is  granted  to  carriers 
having  indirect  routes.     (43  I.  C.  C,  121.) 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  Utah  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  public  utilities  commission.  The  bill  originally 
contained  riders  fixing  an  arbitrary  schedule  of  coal  freight  rates 
and  limiting  the  length  of  freight  trains.  Through  the  efforts  of 
H.  L^.  Mudge,  president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  and  other 
railroad  officers,  who  appeared  at  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  these 
objectionable  features  were  eliminated  before  its  passage. 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  has  canceled  its  order  of 
August  28,  1916,  which  canceled  a  previous  order  allowing  the 
railroads  to  advance  intrastate  rates  in  Texas  by  approximately 
10  per  cent.  The  order  was  issued  by  the  commission  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  attorney  general  of  the  state  and  representatives  of 
the  shipping  interests,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
trial  of  the  injunction  proceedings  against  the  commission  now 
pending  in  the  Federal  Court  and  set  for  hearing  at  Fort  Worth 
in  April.  When  the  railroads  announced  that  they  proposed  to 
advance  rates  in  Texas  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  Shreveport  case,  the  Texas 
commission  canceled  its  order  allowing  advances  in  the  state 
rates,  and  the  railroads  secured  an  injunction  against  the  en- 
forcement of  the  order.  As  the  higher  rates  carried  in  the  tarifif 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  now  in  ef- 
fect, it  was  represented  to  the  commission  that  the  circular  of 
August  28  merely  complicates  the  issues. 


COURT   NEWS 

Taxes  on  Income  from  Leased  Road 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme_  Court  holds  that,  a  lessee  of  rail- 
road property,  agreeing  to  pay  taxes  and  charges  levied  during 
the  term  under  any  existing  or  future  law,  was  not  bound  to  pay 
the  income  tax  subsequently  imposed  on  the  lessor's  rental,  and 
the  lessor,  having  paid  it,  could  not  recover  it  from  the  lessee. — 
Catawissa  R.  Co.  v.  P.  &  R.  (Pa.),  99  Att.,  807. 


Actions  Against  Intermediate  Carriers 

The  rule  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  now  generally  followed  throughout  the  several  states  in  con- 
struing the  Carmack  amendment,  is  stated  by  the  Kentucky  Court 
of  Appeals  to  be  that  a  shipper  has  a  complete  remedy  against 
the  initial  carrier  for  all  loss  or  damage  sustained,  the  initial  car- 
rier being  entitled  to  recoup  itself  for  any  part  of  the  loss  occur- 
ring on  the  line  of  one  of  the  connecting  carrriers.  Or,  the  ship- 
per may  have  his  remedy  against  an  intermediate  carrier  for 
less  which  occurred  on  its  line  only,  but  not  for  any  loss  oc- 
curring otherwise,  and  in  such  a  case  the  burden  is  on  the  ship- 
per to  show,  not  only  the  damage,  but  that  it  occurred  on  the 
defendant's  line  and  not  on  one  of  its  connecting  lines;  and  his 


Machinery  and  Appliances 

In  an  action  under  the  federal  employers'  liability  act  by  a 
fireman  on  a  yard  engine  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in- 
jured by  tripping  over  a  drawbar  pin  beneath  the  tender  which 
had  worked  up  through  the  floor,  no  omission  of  inspection  was 
shown  and  the  defendant  railroad  did  not  know  of  the  defect 
imtil  a  short  time  before  the  accident.  The  Washington  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  principle  of  res  ipsa  loquitur  did  not  apply, 
and  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  of 
negligence. — Toler  v.   Northern   Pacific    (Wash.),   162  Pac,  538. 


Waiver  of  Notice  of  Claim  for  Injuries  to  Live  Stock 

The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  benefit  of  the 
provision  in  a  bill  of  lading  requiring  notice  in  writing  of  a  claim 
for  damages  to  live  stock  within  a  specified  time  can  be  waived 
by  the  station  agent.  Under  such  a  bill  of  lading,  it  is  held  that 
where  the  shipper  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  stock  observed 
injury,  called  the  station  agent,  who,  on  the  expense  bill,  noted 
that  some  of  the  animals  were  dead,  some  in  liad  condition,  and 
the  balance  bruised  and  in  bad  shape,  the  requirement  of  written 
notice  of  claim  was  waived,  and  the  shipper  could  recover. — 
New  Orleans  &  N.  E.  v.  Wodd  (Miss.),  73  So.,  615. 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  the  agent  of  a  de- 
livering carrier  in  an  interstate  shipment  of  cattle  was  the  agent 
of  the  initial  carrier  for  purposes  of  delivery,  and  had  authority 
to  waive  notice  of  injury  required  by  the  bill  of  lading  issued  by 
the  initial  carrier,  and  such  waiver  would  excuse  failure  to  give 
notice.— Baltimore  &  Ohio  v.  Leach    (Ky.),   191    S.  W.,  310. 


Elimination  of  Grade  Crossings — Distribution  of  Cost  of' Bridge 

In  proceedings  to  eliminate  grade  crossings  in  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  exceptions  were  taken  by  the  common- 
wealth and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  to  the  re- 
port of  the  auditor  as  to  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  Green 
street  by  the  Boston  &  Albany.  It  was  contended  that  the  bridge 
built  was  not  the  kind  of  bridge  the  commissioners  for  elimina- 
tion of  grade  crossings  had  authorized  and  that  its  cost  was  ex- 
cessive. The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  holds 
that  the  commissioners,  having  merely  provided  that  the  bridge 
should  be  a  "masonry  arch  bridge,"  the  Boston  &  Albany,  as 
against  those  required  to  contribute  to  its  cost,  had  the  burden, 
not  of  showing  that  the  cost  was  reasonable,  but  merely  that  it 
acted  in  good  faith  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in 
it.  Being  charged  with  a  discretion  involving  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public,  its  duty  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  parties 
who  were  to  contribute  to  it  became  almost  negligible.  The 
decree  required  the  tracks  to  be  reconstructed  with  suitable  bal- 
last. It  was  held  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  crushed  stone 
was  not  suitable  ballast,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  limited 
to  the  cost  of  gravel  ballast  in  the  contribution  by  others  to  the 
cost.  The  removal  of  telegraph  poles  and  wires,  being  incident 
to  the  work  required  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 'by  the  grade  cross- 
ing elimination  decree,  for  which  it  had  to  pay,  it  was  held  it 
could  have  contribution  therefor. — City  of  Worcester  v.  Boston 
&  Albany  (Mass.),  114  N.  E.,  814. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Question  What  Is  Carriers'  or  Private  Track 

In  the  action  by  the  Hocking  Valley  against  Swift  &  Company, 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  March 
6,  last,  the  court  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  decide  whether  the 
ruling  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  (93  Ohio  St.  143)  was  correct, 
that  private  cars  in  railroad  service  on  private  tracks  are  sub- 
ject to  demurrage.  Swift  &  Company  had  defended  on  the  single 
ground  that  its  cars  were  private  cars  standing  on  its  private 
track,  and  contended  that  the  demurrage  rule  requiring  payment 
of  demurrage  under  such  circumstances  was  an  arbitrary  im- 
position, and  unlawful  and  void.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  the  track  in  question  was  not  a  "private  track." 

Lender  its  agreement  with  or  "License"  from  the  railroad  Swift 
&  Company  occupied  a  part  of  the  railroad's  premises  for  its 
warehouse  and  office.  The  "License"  recites,  among  other 
things,   the  Licensee's   desire  "to  occupy  a  tract  of  ground   be- 
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longing  to  the  railway  company  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  thereon  a  warehouse  and  office  ...  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  .  .  .  tracks  of 
the  railway  company  .  .  ." ;  that  the  premises  lie  on  "the 
north  side  of  the  railway  company's  siding,  known  as  the  Bank 
Track  .  .  ." ;  that  "the  switch  of  the  railway  company  hereby 
let  and  connected  with  its  main  line,  shall  at  all  times  be  under 
control  of  the  railway  company" ;  and  that  "the  railway  com- 
pany shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  enter  upon  the  premises 
hereby  let  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or  maintaining  the  track 
thereon,  or  switching  or  removing  cars  thereover."  A  rental  of 
$30  per  annum  was  provided  for ;  but  the  license  was  terminable 
on  30  days'  notice. 

Swift  &  Company's  cars,  placed  on  the  track  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  warehouse,  were  not  unloaded  within  the  48  hours' 
free  time  allowed  by  the  tariff.  The  court  held  that  the  cars 
were,  though  privately  owned,  still  in  railroad  service  while 
under  lading.  While  on  the  "switch"  they  were  on  track  owned 
by  the  railroad.  The  "transportation,"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  was  not  ended. 


"Doing  Business"  Within  a  State 

A  brakeman  employed  in  a  New  Jersey  freight  yard  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  brought  an  action  in  a  New  York  fed- 
eral court  against  the  railroad  for  injury.  The  summons  was 
served  on  the  defendant's  president  while  he  was  passing 
through  New  York  engaged  exclusively  on  personal  matters  un- 
connected with  the  company's  affairs. 

The  cause  was  remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  with  directions  to  dismiss  it  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  as 
shown  by  the  following  established  facts.  No  part  of  the  Phil- 
delphia  &  Reading's  railroad  is  situated  within  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  has  no  dock,  or  freight  or  ticket  office,  or  any  other 
office  or  any  agent,  or  property  therein.  Carriage  within  that 
state  is  performed  solely  by  its  connecting  carriers.  At  various 
points  in  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey's  ferry  terminal  in 
New  York  City  are  signs  bearing  the  name,  "Philadelphia  & 
Reading,"  and  the  name  is  inserted  in  the  New  York  Telephone 
Directory.  All  this  is  designed  to  facilitate  and  encourage  travel 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  The  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing did  not  direct  the  insertion  of  its  name  in  the  telephone  book. 
The  expense  of  that  telephone  service  is  paid  by  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey.  The  fact,  if  established  by  competent  evidence,  that 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  defendant  did  business  within  the 
state  would  not  warrant  a  finding  that  the  defendant  did  business 
there. — Philadelphia  &  Reading  v.  McKibbin.  Decided  March  6, 
1917. 


"Engaged  in  Interstate  Commerce" 

The  petition  in  an  action  under  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability 
Act  alleged  that  the  defendant  operated  its  interstate  commerce 
railroad  between  Chicago  and  Seattle  and  that  for  the  purpose 
of  shortening  its  main  line  and  making  more  efficient  and  expedi- 
tious its  freight  and  passenger  service,  was  engaged  in  cutting  a 
tunnel  through  the  mountain  between  Horrick's  Spur  and  Rock- 
dale in  Washington.  It  was  averred  that  the  plaintiff  was  em- 
ployed by  the  defendant  in  the  tunnel  as  a  laborer  and  that  while 
at  work  his  pick  struck  a  charge  of  dynamite  which,  through  the 
defendant's  negligence,  had  not  been  removed,  and  that  from  the 
explosion  which  followed  he  had  sustained  serious  injuries.  It 
was  held  that  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  were  not  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  at  the  time  and  no  cause  of  action  was 
alleged  under  the  act. — Raymond  v.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul.     Decided  March  6,  1917. 

One  of  the  questions  raised  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral v.  White,  under  the  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  March 
6,  1917,  was  whether  the  deceased  was  employed  in  interstate 
commerce  at  the  time  of  his  injuries.  He  was  a  night  watchman, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding  tools  and  materials  intended 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  new  station  and  new  tracks 
on  a  line  of  interstate  railroad.  The  commission  found  that  he 
was  on  duty  at  the  time,  and  at  a  place  not  outside  of  the  limits 
prescribed  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  that  he  was 
not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  this  finding  was  correct,  the  deceased's  work  bearing  no  di- 
rect relation  to  interstate  transportation. 
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I  Railway  Officers  j 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

P.  H.  Mulcahy,  auditor,  of  the  Ogden,  Logan  &  Idaho,  has 
also  taken  over  the  duties  of  auditor  of  freight  and  passenger 
receipts,  succeeding  J.  S.  Brereton,  resigned.  The  office  of 
auditor  of  freight  and  passenger  receipts  as  a  separate  office 
has  been  abolished. 

Operating 

W.  F.  Booth  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Short  Line,  with  headquarters  at  South  Chicago,  111. 

Edgar  Hollenbeck,  superintendent  of  the  Houston  &  Brazos 
Valley,  with  office  at  Freeport,  Tex.,  has  resigned.  It  is  not 
probable  that  a  successor  will  be  appointed. 

H.  T.  Murray,  acting  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  has  I)een  appointed  assistant  superintendent  with  the 
same  headquarters. 

W.  G.  Humphrey,  assistant  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent,  with  office  at  Muskogee,  in 
charge  of  the  transportation,  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures,  and  the  maintenance  of  equipment  departments. 

H.  E.  Ruggles,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed 
passenger  trainmaster  in  charge  of  passenger  trains  and  suburban 
service  between  Chicago  and  Aurora,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters as  at  present,  succeeding  F.  P.  Clark,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

E.  C.  Lilley,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
at  Enid,  Okla.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  at  Sapulpa, 
succeeding  O.  H.  McCarty,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 
A.  W.  MacElvaney,  formerly  superintendent  of  transportation, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  at  Enid,  succeeding  E.  C. 
Lilley,  promoted. 

P.  F.  Kilker,  chief  train  despatcher  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster, 
Pennsylvania  division,  vice  E.  G.  Knapp,  assigned  to  other 
duties ;  R.  A.  Seigle  has  been  appointed  chief  train  despatcher, 
vice  Mr.  Kilker,  promoted,  and  J.  J.  O'Boyle  has  been  appointed 
night  chief  train  despatcher,  vice  Mr.  Seigle,  promoted. 

Sidney  S.  Stone,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  headquarters  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  at  Hawley,  Pa.  He  began  railway  work  at  the  age 
of  ten  as  a  call  boy  on  the  Erie,  at  Hawley.  Five  years  later 
he  was  appointed  operator,  and  then  served  as  agent  and 
despatcher  at  various  places.  In  1900  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  as  a  train  despatcher. 
He  subsequently  served  in  various  capacities  on  the  same  road, 
and  then  became  a  special  agent  on  the  staff  of  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  from  which  position  he  is 
now  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  New  York  division,  as 
above  noted. 

Isaac  T.  Tyson,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Pliiladelphia  &  Reading,  with  headquarters  at  Reading,  Pa.,  has 
already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1867,  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  He  began  railway  work  on  November  4,  1884,  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  as  assistant  to  the  agent  at  Neshaminy 
Falls,  Pa.,  and  the  following  May  became  an  extra  operator.  He 
then  served  consecutively  as  operator,  extra  agent  and  extra 
despatcher,  and  from  July  to  November,  1889,  as  agent  and 
despatcher  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Seashore.  In  November,  1889, 
he  was  appointed  yardmaster  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading. 
The  following  April  he  was  promoted  to  general  yardmaster,  re- 
maining in  that  position  until  July,  1892,  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  trainmaster.  From  August,  1893,  to  August,  1899,  he 
served   as   yardmaster   and   then    as    assistant   trainmaster,  until 
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hi>    recent   appoinlmeiit    as   siiperiiiteiulent   of   tlic   same   road,   as 
above  noted. 

I.  E.  Palmer,  whose  appointment  as  sui)erinteiKleiU  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was 
announced  in  tliese  cohinins  last  week,  was  born  at  Independence, 
Iowa,  on  January  21,  1S71.  He  first  entered  railway  service 
with  the  Cliicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City,  now  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  as  a  telegraph  operator  and  station  agent  in 
June,  1892,  serving  at  various  stations  on  the  eastern  division 
until  April,  1906.  He  was  then  appointed  assistant  trainmaster, 
and  in  November  of  the  same  year  became  trainmaster,  holding 
this  oflicc  for  10  years.  In  February,  1916,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  his  appointment,  as  noted  above, 
became  effective.  He  succeeds  J.  W.  Mulhern,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

J.  M.  Woodman,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Montreal  Terminal  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  with  head- 
quarters at  Outremont,  Que.,  as  has  already  been  announced,  was 
born  on  May  13,  1866,  at  St.  Marys,  Ont.,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  at  Hamilton.  He  began  railway  work  in  April, 
1885,  as  brakeman  with  the  Northern  &  North  Western,  now  a 
part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  left  that  company  in  January,  1888, 
to  go  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  serving  consecutively  on  that  road 
as  brakeman,  conductor  and  yardmaster  until  January,  1895.  He 
was  then  with  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  at  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  as  yardmaster  and  general  yardmaster.  In  May,  1903, 
he  was  appointed  general  yardmaster  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Com- 
pany, and  in  April,  1907,  he  left  that  company  to  become  train- 
master of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  at  Gibson,  Ind.  On  January 
1,  1912,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  terminals  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  now  becomes  superin- 
tendent of  the  Montreal  Terminal  division  of  the  same  road  as 
above  noted. 

Charles  W.  Brown,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Lehigh  &  New  England,  with  headquarters  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  January  10,  1880,  at  Fort  Gaines,  Ga.  He  began 
railway  work  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  in  September,  1898,  and  the  following  June  was  pro- 
moted to  transitman  on  construction.  From  March,  1900,  to 
August,  1904,  he  was  transitman  and  resident  engineer  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  then  to  May,  1908,  was  assistant  en- 
gineer and  engineer  of  roadway  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 
In  1908  and  1909  he  was  locating  engineer  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  and  then  for  about  two  years  was  superintendent  for 
the  Hall,  Parker  Contracting  Company.  On  August  15,  1911, 
he  was  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Lehigh 
&  New  England,  and  in  December,  1913,  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant superintendent,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  same  road,  as 
above  noted. 

Traffic 

B.  F.  Coons  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  freight  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  E.  Ellis,  commercial  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent,  with  office 
at  Atlanta,  vice  D.  W.  Appier,  deceased. 

W.  D.  Stark,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger 
agent  with  headquarters  at  the  same  place. 

V.  M.  Cluis.  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
freight   department,   with   same  headquarters. 

John  C.  Clair,  industrial  and  immigration  commissioner  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  ofiRce  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed 
general  development  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters.  G.  B. 
Harper,  assistant  industrial  and  immigration  agent,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  development  agent,  with  the  same 
headquarters.  They  will  have  charge  of  a  newly  created  de- 
partment, which  will  be  known  as  the  development  bureau. 
Other  ofificers  coming  under  this  department  are  Mark  Fenton, 
industrial    agent;    H.    J.    Schwietert,    agricultural   agent;    P.    G. 


\\  bite,  G.  B.  Wyllie  and  R.  A.  Plummcr,  inunigration  agents. 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

George  C.  Devol,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  headquarters  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  already  been  announced  in  tliese  columns, 
was  born  on  January  3,  1883,  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  He  was 
educated  in  the  grade  and  high  schools,  and  began  railway  work 
in  Octt)l)cr,  1898,  in  the  freight  claim  department  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville.  From  1901  to  1908  he  served  as  a  clerk  in  the 
general  freight  office,  and  then  was  appointed  assistant  chief 
clerk  to  the  third  vice-president  and  freight  traffic  manager.  In 
February,  1912,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
freight  agent,  and  now  becomes  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

B.  H.  Todd,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
System  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  division  passenger 
agent,  with  office  at  the  same  place ;  H.  C.  King,  city  ticket 
agent  at  Lexington,  has  been  appointed  division  passenger  agent 
at  the  same  place,  and  T.  J.  Council,  district  passenger  agent 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  division  passenger  agent 
at  the  same  place.  G.  M.  Ellis,  division  passenger  agent  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent, 
with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.;  Mitchell  Coxwell,  traveling  passenger 
agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  district  pas- 
senger agent,  at  the  same  place,  and  R.  H.  Graham,  traveling 
passenger  agent  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict passenger  agent,  with  office  at  the  same  place. 

Golder  Shumate,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  February 
1,  1877.  He  began  rail- 
way work  in  July,  1897, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  general 
freight  offices  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  re- 
signing from  that  posi- 
tion .  in  October  of  the 
following  year.  He  re- 
turned to  the  services 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
in  April,  1899,  and  the 
following  September  be- 
came correspondent  in 
the  general  freight  de- 
partment. In  1903  he 
was  appointed  rate 
clerk;  two  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to 
chief  rate  clerk,  and  in 
April,  1912,  was  ap- 
pointed    chief     clerk     in 

the  general  freight  department  at  Baltimore,  Md.  On  May  1, 
1916,  he  was  promoted  to  division  freight  agent  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio ;  the  following  December  he  was  transferred  in  the  same 
capacity  to  Baltimore,  remaining  in  that  position  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  same 
road,  as  above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

S.  E.  Armstrong,  supervisor  of  track  of  the  New  York  Central 
at  Richland,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  acting  division  engineer, 
with  office  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  McQuillen,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Cleburne,  Tex.,  has  had  his 
headquarters  changed  to  Galveston. 

S.  A.  Seely,  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  New 
York  Central,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Utica. 

H.  R.  Pennington,  traveling  electrical  inspector  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  elec- 
trical equipment,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111. 

N.  F.  Thompson,  assistant  district  engineer  of  the  New  York 
Central  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  district  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  Albany,  vice  E    B.  Menuez,  promoted. 
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Arthur  W.  McLean  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of 
locomotives  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Haileyville,   Okla.,   succeeding   Samuel   Tolley,   resigned. 

R.  C.  Bardwell,  chemist  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Kansas 
City,  has  been  promoted  to 'assistant  engineer  in  charge  of 
water  treatment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  J.  Karibo,  master  mechanic  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Mattoon,  111.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  succeeding  \V.  J. 
Frauendiener,  resigned.  K.  J.  Buckbce.  master  mechanic  at  Mt. 
Carmel,  111.,  has  been  transferred  to  Mattoon,  succeeding  J.  J. 
Karibo,   transferred. 

H.  B.  Reinsagen,  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines  west  of  Buffalo,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed engineer  maintenance  of  way,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land ;  A.  M.  Currier,  assistant  engineer  at  Cleveland,  has  been 
appointed  principal  assistant  engineer,  vice  Mr.  Reinsagen,  pro- 
moted, and  the  following  have  been  appointed  division  engineers : 
S.  C.  Upson,  Erie  division,  with  headquarters  at  Erie,  Pa. ;  P.  E. 
Manchester,  Cleveland  division,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  J.  M.  Podmore,  Michigan  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  H.  W.  Fenno,  Western  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  111. 

Eugene  Hicks  Shipman,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  Lehigh  &  New  England,  with  headquarters  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  March  17,  1863,  at  Clinton,  N.  J.  He  graduated 
from  Lehigh  University  School  of  Civil  Engineering  in  1888. 
Previous  to  graduation  he  had  served  as  a  rodman  on  construc- 
tion work  in  1881,  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  in  1899  as  hydraulic 
engineer,  and  from  1903  to  1908  was  assistant  engineer  of  the 
same  road  in  charge  of  construction  of  the  Sayre  shops,  and 
Towanda  grade  and  alinement.  In  June,  1908,  he  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  canal  department  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Company,  and  from  January,  1909,  to  January,  1916, 
was  canal  superintendent  of  the  same  company.  Since  August, 
1910,  he  served  also  as  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  &  New 
England,  and  now  becomes  chief  engineer  of  the  same  road,  as 
above  noted. 

Frederick  Knight  Bennett,  whose  appointment  as  principal  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  announced  in  these  columns 
last  week,  entered  railway  service  in  1895  as  a  rodman  on  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  He  was  continuously  in  the  service  of  this  road 
until  March,  1909,  as  assistant  engineer  on  maintenance,  assistant 
engineer,  supervisor  of  track  and  division  engineer.  From 
March,  1909,  until  June,  1911,  he  was  engineer  in  charge  of 
reconstruction  on  the  Missouri  Pacific;  from  June,  1911,  to 
June,  1912,  he  was  assistant  engineer  with  the  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  From  June,  1912,  to  June, 
1913,  he  was  assistant  engineer  with  the  chief  engineer  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  from  June,  1913,  to  June,  1914,  he  was  division 
engineer  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  and  from  June,  1914, 
to  March,  1915,  assistant  engineer  of  valuation  of  the  Great 
Northern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Spokane, 
Wash.  From  March,  1915,  to  September  1,  1915,  he  was  division 
supervisor  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  eastern  division,  be- 
ing then  appointed  valuation  engineer  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis,  with  office  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  his  recent  appointment,  as  noted  above,  became 
effective.  A  photograph  of  Mr.  Bennett  appeared  in  these 
columns  in  the  issue  of  October  8,  1915,  page  668. 


OBITUARY 

J.  F.  Keegan.  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  died  on  March  9. 

Oscar  G.  Murray,  chairman  of  the  board  and  former  president 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  died  on  March  14  at  his  home  in 
Baltimore.  Md..  in  his  70th  year. 

William  A.  Van  Mater,  who  was  engineer  maintenance  of  way, 
Nt'w  Jersey  Southern  division  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  at 
East  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  previous  to  1906,  died  on  March  9,  at 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  68. 
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I       Equipment  and  Supplies       | 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Pere  Marquette  has  issued  inquiries  for  6  Santa  Fe  type 
locomotives. 

The  Illinois  Terminal  has  ordered  one  Mogul  type  loco- 
motive from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Midland  Valley  has  ordered  one  six-wheel  switching 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  20  Consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  10 
Mikado  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
ordered  2  Mogul  type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  ordered 
one  six-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
ordered  one  six-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works. 

The  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  ordered  one  six-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  5  superheater  Mikado  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  10  of  the 
same  type  from  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Company.  These  loco- 
motives will  have  27  by  30-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in 
working  order  of  276,000  lb.  The  engines  ordered  from  the  Cana- 
dian Locomotive  Company  are  for  use  in  Canada.  Those  ordered 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  will  be  used  on  the 
Grand  Trunk's  lines  in  the  United  States. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Southern  Railway  is  reported  as  having  ordered  2,000 
cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Union  Tank  Line  has  ordered  1,000  10,000-gal.  capacity 
tank  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  125  12,000- 
gal.  capacity  tank  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western,  reported  in  last  week's  issue 
as  being  in  the  market  for  50  way  cars,  has  ordered  these  cars 
from  the  .American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  February  16  as  inquiring  for  subway  cars,  has 
ordered  337  motor  car  bodies,  140  trailer  car  bodies,  332  motor 
trucks  and  617  trailer  trucks  from  the  Pullman  Company. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Pere  Marquette  has  ordered  10,000  tons  of  rails  for 
1918  deHvery. 

The  Michigan  Central  has  ordered  7,000  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company  for  1918  delivery. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  ordered 
510  tons  of  steel  for  one  deck  girder  span  and  5  riveted  truss 
spans  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Company  for  rails,  angle 
bars,  track  bolts  and  spikes  costing  approximately  $467,000. 
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I  Supply  Trade  News 
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William  C.  Doild,  president  of  the  National  Lock  Washer 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  on  March  12  at  the  age  of  46 
years,  at  his  home,  in  East  Orange. 

Mark  R.  Brincy  has  accepted  the  position  of  eastern  manager 
of  the  Federal  Signal  Company,  with  headquarters  at  the  com- 
pany's New  York  office,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue. 

The  Reading  Chain  Block  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  last  week 
shipped  a  carload  of  chain  hoists  ranging  in  size  from  1,000  lb. 
to  20  ton  capacity  to  the  United  States  Government  for  use  in 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  or  on  board  naval  vessels. 

Robert  L.  Arms,  for  several  years  connected  with  the  sales 
department  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Sherritt  &  Stoer  Company,  Inc.,  603-604  Finance 
building,  Philadelphia,  as  assistant  to  the  general  manager. 

G.  A.  Nelson,  for  many  years  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Gordon  Primary  Battery  Company,  has  been  appointed  special 
representative  of  the  Waterbury  Battery  Company  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  born  in  Chicago. 
He  started  his  business 
career  in  that  city  with 
the  Champion  Chemical 
Works,  grinders  and 
packers  of  caustic  soda 
and  similar  chemicals. 
In  1896  he  was  in  To- 
ronto, Ontario,  in  tem- 
porary charge  of  the 
Canadian  business  of 
E.  W.  Gillett,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  was  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  the 
Champion  Chemical 
Works.  In  1897  he  came 
to  New  York  to  open  up 
and  become  manager  of 
a  branch  factory  for  that 
company.  In  1901  he 
was  elected  secretary 
and     treasurer      of     the 

Gordon  Primary  Battery  Company,  and  continued  his  connec- 
tion with  that  company  until  January  1,  1^16,  at  which  time  he 
accepted  the  agencies  for  several  lines  of  railway  tools  and  sup- 
plies, which  interests  he  will  retain.  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  an 
active  member  at  the  various  railroad  conventions.  From  1914 
TO  1916  he  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Railway  Telegraph  & 
Telephone  Appliance  Association.  As  special  representative  of 
the  Waterbury  Battery  Company  he  will  have  his  headquarters 
in  New  York. 

Ernest  H.  Weigman,  formerly  general  supervisor  of  master 
car  builders'  billing  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with  head- 
quarters at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  with  office  in 
the  Karpen  building,   Chicago. 

Frank  N.  Grigg,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  several  years  representative 
of  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Corporation  in  southern  territory, 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  corporation,  succeeding  Hender- 
son Weir,  deceased.  WiUiam  T.  Thompson,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  company  for  many  years,  and  superintendent  of 
the  car  department  under  Mr.  Weir's  management,  will  be  man- 
ager  of  the   car   department. 

Fire  originating  in  the  upholstery  department  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  Chicago,  Til.,  caused  approximately  $100,000  damage 
on  the  night  of  March  9.  The  building,  which  was  two  stories 
high,  of  brick  construction,  and  250  ft.  by  150  ft.,  was  protected 
by  four  thick  fire  walls,  two  of  which  were  burned  entirely 
through.  Besides  the  destruction  of  the  building  itself  much 
valuable  material,  such  as  plush  draperies,  valuable  hard  woods 
and  oils  was  consumed  by  the  flames. 
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The  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  an- 
nounces the  aciiuisition  of  properties  and  products  of  the  Oneida 
Steel  Pulley  Company  and  the  Keystone  Steel  Pulley  Company 
of  Oneida,  N.  Y.  The  Dodge  Steel  Pulley  Corporation  was 
formed  to  control  the  two  Oneida*  companies  and  will  be  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company.  The  new  cor- 
poration has  been  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from 
$5.S0  to  $550,000,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  shares  of  from  10 
to  10,000.  The  sale  and  distribution  of  products  of  the  corpora- 
tion will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dodge  Sales  &  Engi- 
neering Company,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Harlow  A.  X'arncy,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as 
manager  of  the  railroad  department  of  the  Paige  &  Jones  Chemi- 
cal Company,  of  New  York  City,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago^ 
111.,  was  made  in  these 
columns  last  week,  was 
born  at  Spencer,  la., 
September  9, 1887.  After 
leaving  high  school  at 
Spencer  he  attended  the 
Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  railway  sup- 
ply field  with  the  Julian 
L.  Yale  Company  in  1907, 
leaving  this  concern  in 
1910  to  enter  the  employ 
of  the  National  Boiler 
Washing  Company  as 
general  sales  manager. 
After  five  years  with  this 
latter  company  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the 
railroad  department  for 
the  Smith-Totman  Com- 
pany and  later  became 
secretary    and    treasurer. 

He  now  becomes  manager  of  the  railroad  department  for  Paige 
&  Jones  Company,  his  territory  covering  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

William    C.    Dodd,    president    of   the    National    Lock    Washer 
Company,   Newark.   N.  J.,   died   suddenly   at   his   home  in   East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Monday  morning,  March  12.     He  was  46  years 
old.    Mr.  Dodd  had  been 
connected   with   the    Na- 
tional      Lock       Washer 
Company  since  1886.    He 
was  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  company  for 
many     years     and     suc- 
ceeded    his     father     as 
president  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Dodd,  senior,   12 
years    ago. 

Henderson  Weir,  sec- 
retary of  the  Harlan  & 
Hollingsworth  Corpora- 
tion, Wilmington,  Del., 
died  suddenly  Sunday, 
March  4.  Mr.  Hender- 
son had  been  connected 
with  this  company  for 
about  21  years,  during 
the  major  part  of  which 
period  he  acted  as  man- 
ager of  the  car  department,  looking  particularly  after  the  sales 
end  of  the  business. 

Albert  Clark  Stebbins,  a  vice-president  of  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Company,  New  York,  died  February  28  at  his  home  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  73  years.  He  was  born  in  Monson, 
Mass.  In  the  year  1865  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  machine 
shop  of  Lucius  W.  Pond,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  continued  as  a 
machinist  in  this  shop  until  about  1870,  when  he  was  appointed 
New  York  representative  of  L.  W.  Pond,  with  an  office  on  Lib- 
erty street.  About  1875,  when  the  Pond  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  David  W.   Pond,  son  of  Lucius  W.,  Mr.   Stebbins  re- 
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turned  to  the  Worcester  shop  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent. 
In  1887  the  shop  at  Worcester  was  taken  over  by  the  Pond 
Machine  Tool  Company  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  the  shop  equip- 
ment was  moved  to  new  buildings  in  the  latter  town.  Mr.  Steb- 
bins  went  to  the  Plainfield  works  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager  and  directed  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new 
shops.  He  continued  in  this  capacity  until  the  organization  of  the 
Niles-Benient-Pond  Company,  when  he  was  elected  vice-president 
of  this  company  and  local  manager  of  the  Pond  works. 

Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Orders 

Unfiilled  orders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on 
February  28  totaled  11,576,697  tons,  102,643  tons  more  than  on 
January  31.  This  again  makes  a  new  record,  the  largest  previous 
total  being  that  of  December  31,  when  the  unfilled  orders  were 
11,547,286  tons. 


American  Steel  Foundries 

The  American  Steel  Foundries  completed  its  most  successful 
year  in  1916.  The  gross  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$31,361,006,  as  compared  with  $10,024,870  for  the  preceding  year, 
and  $19,463,521  for  1907,  the  highest  previous  record.  The  De- 
cember business  alone  amounted  to  over  $4,800,000,  and  the  totals 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  approximated  $12,000,000,  or 
about  two-fifths  of  the  business  done  in  the  entire  year.  The 
earnings  from  operations,  after  deducting  all  manufacturing, 
selling,  administrative,  and  head  and  district  office  expenses, 
were  $4,842,237.  After  deducting  the  depreciation  and  interest 
charges,  and  adding  miscellaneous  income,  the  net  profits  were 
$3,968,570,  which  represents  12.8  per  cent  on  the  gross  business 
done,  and  about  23  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock.  The  amount 
spent  for  repairs  and  maintenance  during  the  year,  and  absorbed 
in  manufacturing  cost,  is  $1,848,185.  During  the  year  the  com- 
pany reduced  its  6  per  cent  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $373,000 
leaving  a  total  outstanding  on  December  31  of  $1,586,500  of 
the  original  issue  of  $3,900,000.  The  company  also  bought  in 
$314,000  in  4  per  cent  debenture  bonds  at  an  average  cost  of 
87.48.  Miscellaneous  operating  reserves  showed  the  gain  for 
the  year  of  nearly  $96,000,  the  total  balance  on  December  31 
being  $322,112,  out  of  which  $101,482  stands  to  the  credit  of  a 
workmen's  compensation  reserve  fund,  and  is  over  and  above 
all  known  liabilities  for  unsettled  claims.  W^ith  reference  to  the 
dividends  paid  during  the  year  R.  P.  Lament,  president,  said  in 
part  : 

"A  dividend  of  1%  per  cent  was  paid  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year.  In  view  of  the  earnings,  it  may  seem  to  some  of 
our  stockholders  that  dividends  could  have  been  resumed  at  an 
earlier  date,  but  the  large  volume  of  our  business  kept  us  short 
of  cash  during  the  entire  year,  and  the  many  uncertainties  sur- 
rounding the  whole  business  situation  made  it  necessary  to  fol- 
low a  conservative  policy  as  to  dividend  disbursements.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  earnings  for  the 
year  were  derived  from  business  outside  of  our  regular  line  of 
work,  and  necessarily  of  a  temporary  character.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  directors,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pay  out  these 
excess  earnings  in  dividends.  They  should  be  conserved  until 
all  of  our  contracts  for  war  materials  are  finished,  and  if  at  that 
time  conditions  warrant  it,  these  excess  profits  should  be  used 
to  call  and  retire  our  6  per  cent  bonds  and  provide  for  .the  pay- 
ment of  debentures  when  due.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
obliged  to  take  from  our  profits  about  $750,000  a  year  for  in- 
terest on  and  retirement  of  bonds  and  debentures  before  we  have 
anything  for  surplus  available  for  dividends.  This  is  equal  to 
4H  per  cent  of  our  outstanding  stock.  It  has  been  a  heavy  load 
in  dull  years,  and  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  get  these  bonds  and 
debentures  out  of  the  way." 

Tlic  balance  sheet  reads  as  follows : 

Assets 

Realty   patents,   etc $20,283,477 

Real   estate   not  used 298,630 

Sinking   fund   assets 143,122 

Bonds,    notes,    etc 682,122 

Inventories     6,081.689 

Receivables    5,665,962 

Cash     576,611 

Insurance,  etc 153,412 


Total  assets   $33,885,025 


Liabilities 

Capital  stock   .... 

.$17,184,000 

Bonds   and   debentures.. 

.      1,586,500 

American     Steel 

Casting 

bonds  and  debentures. 

.      2,060,800 

Notes  payable   .  . . 

.      1,200,000 

Accounts   payable 

.     4,267,069 

Payroll   accrued    . 

308,752 

Accrued    interest 

92,847 

Renewal  reserves 

322,112 

Sinking   fund    .  .  . 

.      3,211,295 

.     3.651,670 

Total  liabilities 

.$33,885,025 

^:iiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiii : iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii jiiiiiit: 

Railway  Construction  I 
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Americus  &.  Atlantic. — Application  has  been  made  by  this 
company  in  Georgia  for  incorporation.  Work  is  now  under  way 
building  from  Byromville,  Ga.,  on  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic,  southwest  to  Americus,  26  miles,  with  a  spur  to  Bauxite 
mine  5  miles;  track  has  been  laid  on  14  miles,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  trestle  and  bridge  have  been  finished  over  Flint  river. 
J.  S.  Morton,  Byromville,  Ga.,  is  the  contractor,  and  will  probably 
be  president  of  the  railroad.  This  work  is  on  a  section  of  the 
line  projected  under  the  name  of  the  Americus,  Hawkinsville  & 
Eastern,  which  was  organized  to  build  from  Hawkinsville,  south- 
west  to   Americus,   about   55    miles. 

Americus,  Hawkinsville  &  Eastern. — See  Americus  & 
Atlantic. 

Atlanta  &  West  Point. — A  contract  is  reported  let'  to  the 
Brooks-Callaway  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  build  second  track 
from  College  Park,  Ga.,  to  Palmetto,  about  16  miles. 

Boise,  Twin  Falls  &  Nevada. — This  is  the  name  of  a  com- 
pany which  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of 
$3,000,000  to  construct  a  line  from  Boise,  Idaho,  to  the  end  of 
Breneau  Valley,  about  90  miles.  Permanent  surveys  will  be 
made   in   the   spring. 

Franklin  County  Traction. — This  company  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Illinois  with  a  capitalization  of 
$50,000  for  the  construction  of  an  interurban  railway  running 
from  North  City,  111.,  through  Christopher  and  Buckner  to 
Benton,  about  23  miles.  Later  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  line 
to  Du  Quoin,  Paradise  and  Walkertown.  Except  for  about 
10,000  cu.  yd.  of  steam  shovel  work,  the  company's  own  forces 
will  do  all  work.  It  is  estimated  there  will  be  15,000  cu.  yd.  of 
grading  per  mile.  The  maximum  grade  will  be  2^  per  cent. 
There  will  be  three  plate-girder  bridges  and  about  350  lineal  ft. 
of  pile  trestles.  Some  rolling  stock  will  be  purchased  in  March. 
Plans  for  car  barns,  powerhouse,  depots,  repair  shops  and  termi- 
nal facilities  are  not  yet  completed. 

Great  Northern. — As  soon  as  the  weather  permits  this  com- 
pany will  award  contracts  for  the  -double  tracking  of  its  line  be- 
tween, Shelby,  Mont.,  and  Cutbank,  about  24  miles.  Other 
double  tracking  between  Whitefish,  Mont.,  and  Columbia  Falls 
will  also  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future. 

GuiF,  Mobile  &  Northern. — This  company  is  now  extending 
its  line  northerly  from  Middleton,  Tenn.,  to  Jackson,  about  40 
miles,  and  contract  covering  the  construction  of  roadbed,  bridge 
sub-structures,  etc.,  for  the  first  20  miles  north  from  Middleton 
has  been  let  to  M.  O.  W^ogan,  Denver,  Colo.  Contracts  for  the 
remaining  20  miles  w'ill  be  let  at  an  early  date.  The  company 
will  supply  the  necessary  track  materials,  and  will  perform  all 
labor  necessary  to  complete  the  work  above  the  sub-grade  level. 
This  line  is  being  built  on  a  .6  per  cent  grade  and  a  maximum 
curvature  of  3  degrees.  About  one-half  of  the  w-ork  is  steam 
shovel  work,  and  the  balance  of  a  lighter  character.  There  will 
be  one  bridge  consisting  of  a  through  truss  structure  of  less 
than  150-ft.  span  and  a  500-ft.  single  track  tunnel;  contract  for 
the  tunnel  has  not  yet  been  awarded. 

Henderson  &  Wilson. — This  company  has  been  granted  a 
charter  in  North  Carolina,  but  has  not  yet  completed  its  or- 
ganization. The  plans  call  for  building  a  line  from  Henderson, 
N.  C,  southeast  to  Wilson,  about  55  miles,  also  extensions.  The 
promoters  expect  to  develop  a  traffic  in  farm  produce  and  lum- 
ber. The  Board  of  Trade,  Henderson,  is  interested  in  the  project. 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company  has  awarded  contracts  for 
the  building  of  a  low  grade  freight  line  between  Logan,  Mont., 
and  Bozeman,  about  33  miles.  The  grade  between  these  two 
points  will  be  0.4  per  cent.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  under- 
taking is  $2,000,000. 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West. — This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  P.  T.  Clifford  &  Son,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  for  additional 
yards  and  new  engine  facilities  at  Akron,  Ohio.  There  will 
be  about  100,000  cu.  yd.  of  grading.  The  contract  price  is 
$286,000. 
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San  Dieco  &  Arizona. — The  Utah  Construction  Company, 
Ogden,  Utah,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  for  about  20  miles 
of  grading  running  into  the  Imperial  valley  of  California.  The 
country  through  which  the  line  will  run  is  very  rough  and 
mountainous,  and  the  grading  will  be  extremely  heavy.  The 
briilging  and  track  laying  contract  will  be  let  to  another  com- 
pany.    Work  is  expected  to  begin  immediately. 


RAILWAY    STRUCTURES 

Altoona,  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  replace  the 
present  bridge  over  Twenty-fourth  street  in  Altoona,  with  a 
new  structure.  The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  by  company  forces, 
and  calls  for  putting  up  three  spans,  two  of  10  ft.  each  over  the 
sidewalks,  and  one  of  30  ft.  over  the  roadway,  all  of  half  through 
girders  with  concrete  deck. 

Andrews,  S.  C. — The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  under  contem- 
plation the  following  work  at  Andrews :  Combination  freight 
and  passenger  station,  coal  elevator,  sand  house,  cinder  pit, 
turntables  and  tracks,  boiler  house,  coal  trestle,  lead,  standing 
and  yard   tracks. 

Cody,  Wyo. — The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  intends 
shortly  to  erect  a  dining  room  at  this  point  for  the  convenience 
of  its  patrons  visiting  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  dining 
room  will  be  enclosed  in  glass  and  able  to  accommodate  250 
persons  at  a  time.  In  addition  there  will  be  a  large  lounging 
room  for  tourists  and  other  conveniences.  All  plans  have  been 
completed,  and  it  is  expected  to  begin  operations  at  once,  it 
being  the  intention  to  complete  the  building  by  June  20,  when 
the  park  season  opens.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  improve- 
ment is  $25,000. 

DouGLASsviLLE,  Pa. — The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  given  a 
contract  to  W.  H.  Wiand,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  for  building  a  new 
passenger  and  freight  station  at  Douglassville  to  replace  the 
structure  destroyed  by  fire  about  two  months  ago.  The  new 
building  will  be  a  one  story  and  attic  brick  structure.  The  ex- 
terior brick  work  above  window  sills  will  be  covered  with 
stucco,  and  below  the  window  sills  there  will  be  a  stone  base. 

Hazleton,  Pa. — The  Wilkes-Barre  &  Hazleton  contemplates 
building  a  freight  station  in  Hazleton,  west  of  the  present  loca- 
tion, which  is  on  West  Broad  street. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  Board  & 
Duffield,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  for  grade  separation  work  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Tenth  street,  Huntington.  The  street 
is  to  be  carried  under  five  tracks  and  a  station  platform,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $75,500. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  given  a 
contract  to  L.  F.  Shoemaker,  Pottstown,  for  the  superstructure 
for  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  Ridge  avenue  at  Laurel  Hill,  Phil- 
adelphia. The  new  bridge  will  consist  of  three  through  plate 
girder  spans  about  90  ft.  long,  and  will  replace  the  existing  deck 
structure. 

Richmond,  Va. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  W.  W.  Boxley 
&  Co..  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  building  a  bridge  over  the  James  river 
at  Richmond  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line- and 
the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac.  It  is  to  be  a  double 
track  concrete  arch  bridge,  and  will  have  three  60-ft.  spans  and 
15  116~ft.  spans. 

Rutherford,  N.  J.— The  New  Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utility 
Commissioners  has  approved  plans  for  the  ehmination  of  grade 
crossings  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  at  Park  avenue  and  the  Ruther- 
ford station.  The  plans  include  the  construction  of  island  plat- 
forms between  four  main  line  tracks  at  the  station  and  a  subway 
under   the   tracks. 

Salisbury,  N.  C— The  Southern  Railway  is  carrying  out  im- 
provements between  Morristown,  Tenn.,  and  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
228  miles,  and  every  frame  trestle  on  this  section  will  be  re- 
placed by  permanent  structures  of  steel  and  concrete.  The  work 
includes  the  construction  of  18  new  steel  bridges  to  replace 
lighter  structures;  the  encasing  of  5  stone  and  brick  arches  in 
reinforced  concrete;  the  elimination  of  119  trestles  by  the  con- 
struction of  6  underpasses  for  highway  and  14  concrete  culverts, 
and  the  filling  of  the  remaining  trestles,  large  concrete  and  cast 
iron  pipe  being  placed  to  take  care  of  drainage. 
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Alabama  Great  Southern. — Potter,  Choate  &  Prentice  are 
offering  $1,350,000  first  consolidated  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds 
of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  at  99. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacii'IC. — An  injunction  has  been 
granted  against  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  as  trustee  for  the 
$20,000,000  debentures  of  the  Rock  Island  which  are  in  default, 
from  proceeding  in  the  Federal  Court  in  Illinois  to  enforce  a 
judgment  for  $21,500,000  recovered  on  January  23,  because  of 
the  default  of  interest  on  tiiese  debentures. 

Colorado  Midland. — This  property  is  to  be  sold  on  April  21 
under  foreclosure  of  the  first  mortgage  securing  $9,532,000 
outstanding  bonds.    The  upset  price  has  been  fixed  at  $500,000. 

Erie. — The  New  Y'ork  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  Dis- 
trict, has  approved  of  the  issue  of  $15,000,000  5  per  cent  two- 
year  notes  of  the  Erie  to  be  sold  partly  for  refunding  purposes. 
The  commission  has  also  approved  of  the  issue  of  $3,680,000 
4J4  per  cent  equipment  trust  certificates,  secured  by  equipment 
costing  $4,464,531. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.— Suit  has  been  brought  to  foreclose 
the  mortgage  securing  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  of  Texas, 
first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds.  Interest  due  September  1, 
1916.  and  March  1,  1917,  is  now  in  default  on  these  bonds. 

Missouri  Pacific. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Louis 
has  confirmed  the  sale  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  to  representatives  of  the 
reorganization  committee.  The  new  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  which  has  been  incorporated  in  Missouri  will  take 
over  the  property  as  soon  as  the  necessary  legal  steps  can  be 
completed. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  March  13  authorized  an  increase  in  the  indebtedness  of  the 
company  to  the  extent  of  $75,000,000.  The  directors  are  em- 
powered to  issue  such  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the  com- 
pany as  seem  to  them  desirable. 

Rutland  Railroad.^A  dividend  of  2  per  cent  on  the  outstand- 
ing $9,057,600  preferred  stock  has  been  declared,  payable 
April  16.  The  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  own  a  majority  of  the  Rutland  preferred. 
This  is  the  first  dividend  declared  since  1908.  There  is  almost 
no  outstanding  common  stock  of  the  Rutland. 


Railway  Construction  in  Bolivia. — The  president  of  Bolivia 
has  been  authorized  by  congress  to  undertake,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  state,  the  construction  of  the  Uyuni-Tupiza 
Railway  between  Atocha  and  Tupiza.  The  Atocha-Tupiza  sec- 
tion is  all  that  remains  to  be  constructed  of  the  line  which 
eventually  will  connect  La  Paz  with  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  through  Bolivian' route  will  become  an  important 
rival  of  the  Panama  Canal,  since  it  will  offer  quicker  and  more 
direct  transportation  from  Europe  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. — Commerce  Report. 

New  Zealand  Iron  and  Steel  Enterprise. — A  company  has 
recently  been  formed  in  New  Zealand,  with  a  capital  of  £70,000 
(about  $340,000),  with  the  object  of  producing  iron  and  steel 
from  magnetic  and  titaniferous  iron  sand,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  deposit  on  the  coast  at  Taranaki,  near  New  Plymouth, 
North  Island.  Works  are  being  erected  at  New  Plymouth,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  ready  to  produce  pig  iron  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  present  intention  is  to  install  a  furnace  capable  of 
dealing  with  70  tons  of  iron  sand  weekly,  but  plans  have  been 
drawn  up  for  the  installation  at  a  later  date  of  an  additional 
furnace  capable  of  dealing  with  200  tons  weekly.  The  company 
claims  that  pig  iron  can  be  produced  from  these  iron  sands  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  £3  ($14.60)  a  ton.  The  production  of  steel 
is  also  contemplated,  and  it  is  intended  later  to  form  a  new 
company  to  carry  out  this  development.  Meanwhile  the  company 
will  proceed  with  the  production  of  pig  iron  for  foundry  pur- 
poses.— Commerce  Report. 
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NOTICE  OF  COPYRIGHT 

This  and  all  subsequent  issues  of  the  Daily  Railway  Age 
Gazette  published  in  connection  with  the  1917  spring 
meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  and  1917  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  As- 
sociation are  copyrighted  under  the  United  States 
copyright  law  by  the  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  and  all 
persons  are  warned  against  making  unauthorized  use  of 
any  of  the  contents  of  The  Daily,  whether  reading  matter 
or  illustrations. 

So  far  as  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions  are  con- 
cerned, our  coypright  covers  them  only  as  they  are  re- 
ported by  the  Daily  Railway  Age  Gazette,  and  the  asso- 
ciations and  their  members,  individually,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  make  any  use  they  desire  of  our  reports, 
except  that  they  must  not  be  republished  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  Simmon s-l>oardman  Publishing- 
Company  in  any  publication  or  periodical  except  those 
issued  by  the  Railway  Signal  Association  or  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association. 

The  engineering  and  maintenance  of  way  officers  of  the 
railways  may  well  regard  not  only  with  interest,  but  with 
concern,  the  developments  in  the 
controversy  between  the  railways 
and  their  train  service  employees 
which,  presumably,  was  terminated 
yesterday  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  Adamson 
act.  The  employees  in  the  engineering  and  maintenance 
departments  of  the  railways  are  at  present  organized  only 


The  Brotherhoods' 
Victory  and 
Track  Labor. 


to  a  limited  extent.  Their  wages,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  section  foremen,  are  relatively  much  lower  than 
those  of  the  men  in  train  service.  While  the  men  in 
train  service  have  won  a  "basic  eight-hour  day,"  which 
means  they  will  get  overtime  after  eight  hours,  section 
foremen  and  many  other  employees  in  the  bridge  and 
building  and  track  departments  have  a  ten-hour  day  and 
do  not  receive  anything  for  overtime.  There  is  consider- 
able discontent  among  these  classes  of  employees  now, 
and  the  increase  in  the  difference  between  their  basis  of 
compensation  and  that  of  the  train  employees  which  has 
just  been  made  is  not  going  to  reduce  the  discontent 
among  them.  Unless  the  managements  of  the  railways 
frankly  recognize  the  fact  that  their  unorganized  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  as  good  treatment  as  their  organ- 
ized employees,  the  labor  troubles  of  the  railways  are 
going  constantly  to  grow  more  numerous  and  serious. 

The  most  important  subject  before  the  R.  S.  A.  meeting 
yesterday  was  the  adoption  of  the  two-ohm  track  relay. 
Although  it  was  nearly  6  o'clock 
before  it  was  reached,  the  discus- 
sion was  so  active  that  the  mem- 
bers present  remained  till  after 
dinner  time  to  hear  its  conclu- 
sion. The  committee  unqualifiedly  recommended  "the 
adoption  of  the  two-ohm  relay  by  the  Association."  The 
opposition  which  developed — and  it  was  determined — was 
directed  against  the  broad  form  of  the  recommendation 
rather  than  against  the  two-ohm  relay  itself.  The  con- 
servative element  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  any 
amount  of  theoretical  calculation  or  experimentation  on 
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"Uty  railroads"  would  luiiu.->Ii  proi*!  of  the  siipoiiorit} 
of  :thc  two-ohm  as  compared  with  the  four-ohm  relay 
even  for  use  with  low  internal  resi.'^lance  batteries. 
There  was  an  insistent  demand  ft)r  longer  service  tests 
imdcr  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The  same  men  who  were 
opposinjj  the  committee  on  its  stand  that  previous  dem- 
onstrations and  tests  warrant  the  recommended  action 
made  it  very  clear  that  they  were  anxious  to  have  the 
proposed  tyi>e  of  relay  given  full  c(Misideration  and  ex- 
tensive use  to  determine  absolutely  what  its  relative  mer- 
its arc  before  it  is  formally  adopted  by  the  Association. 
Mr.  vStevens,  in  particular,  propliesied  that  if  the  rejmrt 
as  presented  went  to  the  annual  meeting  and  then  to 
letter  ballot  it  would  be  killed,  thereby  tabling  the  mat- 
ter, while  if  the  statement  were  modified  before  it  was 
presented  for  final  action,  the  valuable  work  done  in  de- 
velojMng  this  low-resistance  relay  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Association  and  members  would  be  encour- 
aged to  use  the  new  type  more  freely.  A  compromise 
motion  was  finally  passed  which  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose of  modifying  the  report  and  at  the  same  time  put- 
ting it  definitely  before  the  Association.  The  remark- 
able fact  that  the  entire  committee,  including  manufac- 
turers' representatives,  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
full  adoption  of  the  two-ohm  relay  indicates  that  as  oth- 
ers study  the  question  more  carefully  they  will  see  greater 
advantages  in  it  than  they  do  now  and  its  use  will  spread 
rapidly. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FORCE 

For  some  days  it  looked  as  if  a  strike  of  the  train 
service  employees  of  the  railways  would  render  it  almost 
impracticable  to  hold  the  convention  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  this  week.  The  strike 
crisis  vvas  suddenly  ended  yesterday  morning  when. the 
Conference  Committee  of  the  railways  gave  full  authority 
to  the  government  mediators  to  grant  the  brotherhoods 
whatever  was  necessary  to  get  the  strike  order  with- 
drawn ;  and  immediately  on  the  heels  of  this  came  the 
news  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
rendered  a  decision  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Adamson  law. 

The  action  of  the  Conference  Committee  was  prompted 
by  receipt  of  the  news  that  German  submarines  had  sunk 
three  American  vessels  and  that  the  result  was  likely  to 
be 'an  early  announcement  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  In  other  words,  it  was  dictated  by 
patriotic  considerations.  The  fact  that  it  was  the  rail- 
ways which  made  the  concessions  to  avert  the  strike  indi- 
cates what  was  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  brother- 
hoods up  to  the  last.  The  committee  of  the  Commission 
on  National  Defense  appointed  by  President  Wilson  and 
composed  of  Secretar)'  of  the  Interior  Lane,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson,  and  Daniel  Willard.  president  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  had  been  engaged  for  two  days  in  present- 
ing to  both  sides  the  imminent  peril  to  the  country  and 
the  extent  to  which  a  general  railway  strike  would 
interfere  with  preparations  for  and  prosecution  of  a  for- 
eign war.  These  representations  had  no  effect  on  the 
leaders  of  the  brotherhoods.  The  dangers  to  which  they 
were  subjecting  the  country  apparently  meant  nothing  to 
them.  It  appeared  certain  that  the  strike  would  come  on 
Monday  evening  regardless  of  the  prospects  of  war  unless 
the  railways  gave  way. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Adamson 
law  case,  which  followed  so  quickly  after  the  railroads 
had  yielded  to  the  terms  of  the  brotherhoods,  demon- 
strated how  little  justification  the  brotherhoods  had  for 
issuing  their  most  recent  strike  order.  At  the  time  this 
editorial  was  written  the  reports  regarding  the  decision 


were  fragmeiitarv ,  hut  they  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
Court  has  upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
horns  of  work  and  the  wages  of  railway  employees,  and 
has  sustained  the  provision  of  the  Adamson  act  which,  in 
efTect,  requires  the  railways  to  pay  the  train  employees 
the  same  wages  for  eight  hours'  work  which  they  have 
heretofore  paid  for  ten  hours.  The  chief  argument  pre- 
sented to  the  brotherhoods  as  to  why  they  should  not 
strike  while  the  litigation  was  pending  was  that  the 
decision  might  be  favorable  to  them,  in  which  case  it 
would  develop  that  in  eflfect  they  already  had  been  given 
since  January  1,  1917,  as  a  result  of  legislation,  the  very 
increase  in  wages  for  -which  they  were  threatening  to 
strike.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  shows  that 
this  was  exactly  the  situation. 

The  outcome  of  the  struggle  so  far  as  money  goes  is  a 
victory  for  the  labor  brotherhoods.  They  succeeded  in 
getting  Congress  to  pass  a  law  arbitrarily  increasing  their 
wages  by  about  $60,000,000  a  year,  and  they  also  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  railways  to  agree  to  give  them  this 
increase  regardless  of  whether  the  law  was  held  consti- 
tutional or  not. 

The  moral  victory,  however,  should  rest  with  the  rail 
ways.  They  stood  ready  from  the  start  to  arbitrate  all 
their  differences  with  the  train  service  employees  and  to 
grant  them  whatever  an  arbitration  board  might  award. 
The  employees,  meantime,  relied  not  at  all  upon  reason 
or  peaceful  means  for  success,  but  entirely  on  force. 
When  the  time  came  that  it  was  necessary  for  one  side  or 
the  other  to  give  way  in  order  that  the  country  might  not 
find  itself  paralyzed  by  a  general  railway  strike  and  at 
the  same  time  involved  in  a  great  foreign  war,  it  was  the 
brotherhoods,  the  exponents  of  force,  who  refused  to 
give  way,  and  it  was  the  railroads,  who  had  all  along 
been  willing  to  arbitrate,  who  on  patriotic  grounds  made 
concessions. 

The  contrast  between  the  course  which  the  brother- 
hoods have  followed  and  that  which  the  railways  have 
taken  is  so  sharp  and  striking  that  the  public  must  be 
very  dull  and  ungrateful,  indeed,  if  it  does  not  appreciate 
and  show  its  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  course  taken  by 
the  railway  managers. 

While  the  dark  cloud  may  have  a  silver  lining,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  dark  cloud.  By  the  act  of  Congress  and 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  $60,000,000  a  year 
has  been  added  to  the  payroll  of  the  railways ;  and  the 
legislation  which  has  given  this  increase  in  wages  was 
secured  by  the  threat  of  force,  and  by  nothing  else.  This 
victory  for  force  in  industrial  disputes  may  have  disas- 
trous effects  not  only  for  the  railways  but  for  all  classes 
of  industry  and  for  the  public  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  that 
recent  developments  will  demonstrate  to  the  public  the 
need  of,  and  cause  Congress  to  enact,  legislation  for  the 
prevention  of  railroad  strikes.  But  the  man  who  can 
really  believe  that  our  politics-ridden  Congress  will  actu- 
ally pass  such  legislation,  after  its  refusal  to  pass  it  last 
winter,  is  an  optimist,  indeed. 

If  such  legislation  is  not  passed  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
but  a  short  time  until  a  great  railway  strike  will  occur. 
The  exponents  of  force  having  won  by  it  in  this  case, 
they  and  other  railway  labor  unions  will  be  disposed  to 
rely  on  it  in  future.  The  time  will  come  when  they  will 
again  rely  on  it,  but  when  the  country  will  not  be  con- 
fronted with  any  emergency  which  will  make  the  railway 
managers  feel  that  for  patriotic  reasons  they  must  yield 
to  force.  Then,  in  the  absence  of  any  strike  legislation, 
the  strike  will  come.  The  government  has  done  nothing 
but  palter  with  this  great  question  of  strikes  on  railways 
for  over  a  vear.     Its  course  has  been  one  of  consistent 
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and  unsurpassed  cowardice.  Tlie  American  public  will 
be  very  fortunate  if  it  escapes  paying  very  dearly  for  its 
government's  cowardice  and  imbecility. 


HOW  TO  GET  MORE  FROM  THE  EXHIBIT 

Many  railway  men  come  a  considerable  distance  to 
attend  the  exbibit  of  appliances  at  the  Coliseum  this 
week,  and  many  supply  companies  spend  liberally  of 
money  and  time  to  present  their  proditcts  in  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  manner.  It  is  only  logical,  therefore, 
that  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  to  the 
individuals  and  to  the  roads  represented  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  time,  effort  and 
money  invested  in  this  exhibition. 

The  average  memory  training  system  accomplishes  its 
end  by  offering  some  plan  or  incentive  for  concentrating 
on  the  things  to  be  memorized.  Similar  concentration  is 
essential  in  studying  these  exhibits  if  the  greatest  good 
is  to  be  derived.  The  contest,  which  we  have  previously 
announced,  on  what  was  learned  at  the  appliance  exhibit 
offers  both  a  plan  and  an  incentive  for  systematic,  con- 
centrated study. 

This  contest  is  being  conducted  jointly  by  the  Ralhvay 
Age  Gazette,  the  "Railway  Maintenance  Engineer"  and 
the  "Railway  Signal  Engineer,"  all  published  by  the  Sim- 
mons-Boardman  Publishing  Company.  There  are  two 
main  divisions  to  the  contest,  one  for  those  interested 
primarily  in  maintenance  of  way  matters,  and  one  for 
those  interested  primarily  in  signaling  matters.  Prizes 
of  $50,  $25  and  $10,  respectively,  are  offered  in  each  of 
these  two  main  sections,  and  a  single  prize  of  $60  is  of- 
fered for  the  best  paper  covering  the  exhibit  as  a  whole 
with  the  understanding  that  no  individual  will  be  awarded 
more  than  one  prize.  Any  paper  received  which  covers 
both  maintenance  and  signal  exhibits  will  be  considered 
for  the  combination  prize,  and  those  that  fail  to  win  it 
will  still  be  eligible  for  consideration  in  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  contest.  If  the  author  does  not  specify 
whether  his  paper  is  primarily  on  maintenance  or  signal- 
ing, it  will  be  placed  in  the  group  to  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  editors  it  seems  best  suited. 

The  prizes  in  the  division  of  the  contest  referring  to 
maintenance  will  be  awarded  by  A.  S.  Baldwin,  chief 
engineer,  Illinois  Central,  C.  F.  W.  Felt,  chief  engineer, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  W.  H.  Penfield,  as- 
sistant to  the  vice-president,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul.  The  judges  for  the  contest  on  papers  referring  to 
signaling  will  be  J.  A.  Peabody,  signal  engineer,  Chicago 
&  Northwestern ;  H.  K.  Lowry,  signal  engineer,  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  W.  M.  Vandersluis,  signal 
engineer,  Illinois  Central.  The  single  prize  of  $60  for 
the  joint  paper  will  be  awarded  by  W.  B.  Storey,  vice- 
president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  in  co- 
operation with  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Peabody. 

In  making  the  awards,  the  judges  will  consider,  first, 
the  practical  value  of  the  information  which  the  writers 
present  based  on  their  study  of  the  exhibits,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  information  will  be  of  direct  service 
to  those  who  have  not  attended  the  display ;  second,  the 
value  of  the  suggestions  offered  to  make  the  exhibit  of 
greater  benefit  to  railway  men;  and,  third,  the  clearness 
and  conciseness  with  which  they  cover  the  exhibit.  In 
preparing  these  papers,  it  is  desired  that  the  writers  treat 
devices  and  materials  by  classes  rather  than  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  individual  manufacturers,  and  that  the  names  of 
companies  be  used  only  when  necessary  to  make  the 
meaning  clear.  The  contest  is  open  to  anyone  employed 
in  railway  service.  Papers  may  be  of  any  length  not  ex- 
ceeding 2,500  w^ords.  They  should  be  mailed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Railway  Aqe  Gazette.  608  S.  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  not  later  than  April  9,  1917. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  LIGHT  SIGNALS 

In  the  opinion  of  some  speakers  at  the  R.  S.  A.  stated 
meeting  yesterday  we  are  soon  to  witness  the  passing  of 
the  motor-operated  signal  in  favor  of  light  indications 
only.  On  the  (jther  hand,  one  member  expressed  the 
thought  of  many  when  he  prophesied  that  most  of  us 
would  be  "dead  and  gone"  before  light  signals  are  in 
general  use.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
in  recent  years  both  for  and  against  light  signals  and 
the  issue  wdth  semaphores  has  been  clouded  by  th6  de- 
velopment of  the  position-light  and  colored-light  types. 
Committee  I  has  done  a  service  in  its  report  by  making 
a  start  toward  an  analysis  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
these  types  of  indication  under  various  conditions. 

If  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  are  taken  by 
themselves  they  constitute  a  very  definite  approval  of  the 
light  signal.  The  advantages  mentioned  include  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  failures,  greater  visibility  and  range,, 
uniform  indications  at  all  times,  greater  possible  number 
of  aspects,  reduced  cost  of  operation  "when  power  is 
available,"  and  a  lower  maintenance  cost.  As  no  disad- 
vantages are  stated  to  offset  against  these  points  in  favor 
of  light  signals,  some  question  might  naturally  be  raised 
as  to  why  more  rapid  progress  has  not  been  made  in  the 
adoption  of  such  indications.  What,  then,  is  the  present 
status  of  light  signals? 

The  roads  which  have  done  most  in  replacing  sema- 
phores by  lights  report  satisfaction,  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  signal  engineer  who  openly  expresses  his 
approval  of  light  signals  and  who  has  very  few  if  any 
units  of  this  type  in  service  on  his  road.  The  fact  that 
Committee  I  did  not  present  any  criticisms  of  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  lights  does  not  indicate  that  no  such  objec- 
tions exist  in  the  minds  of  signalmen.  Whether  these 
objections  are  important  or,  in  fact,  whether  they  apply 
to  the  latest  designs,  will  have  to  be  demonstrated  further. 
Such  objections,  however,  are  deterring  some  men  from 
adopting  these  new  types,  and  probably  the  shortness  of 
the  time  during  which  light  signals  have  been  in  extensive 
use  also  ])romy>ts  those  naturally  inclined  to  conservatism 
to  await  further  proof.  The  committee  itself  calls  atten- 
tion to  its  desire  to  w'ithhold  final  recommendation  until 
it  has  had  opportunity  for  more  extensive  study  of  the- 
subject.  There  is  one  other  consideration  that  delays  the 
general  adoption  of  any  standard  differing  as  radically  as 
this  one  does  from  common  practice.  A  great  many  in- 
stallations are  made  which  utilize  old  material  to  some 
extent  or  which  are  so  located  that  a  radical  change  in  the 
type  of  indication  would  introduce  complications  in  op- 
eration. Under  such  conditions  there  may  be  a  hesitancy 
to  adopt  light  signals  which  would  not  exist  on  extensive 
installations  in  new  territory. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  light  signals  of  both  the  posi- 
tion and  color  types  have  definitely  established  their  place 
in  the  field.  If  they  are  ever  to  completely  displace 
semaphores,  however,  it  will  probably  be  after  all  of 
those  now  prominent  in  signaling  have  given  way  to  the 
next  generation.  Just  how  rapidly  the  newer  types  will 
be  adopted  depends  on  many  things,  possibly  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  progress  made  in  future  de- 
velopment work  on  these  signals. 


BANQUET  TICKETS 

Tickets  for  the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Railwvay 
Engineering  Association,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Cold 
Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening,  will 
be  placed  on  sale  at  noon  today  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Room  1166  Congress  Hotel.  Because  of  the  large 
number  who  are  expected  to  desire  tickets,  it  is  requested 
that  reservations  be  made  early. 
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Railway  Signal  Association  Stated  Meeting 

Complete   Abstracts   of    the    Reports   of  Nine  Committees 
Presented  at  Monday's  Sessions  and  Discussions  on  Them 


TIIIC  March  stated  nieetinj;-  of  the  Railway  Sij;nal 
Association  was  held  on  Monday,  March  19.  in 
the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago.  The  morning- 
session  was  called  to  order  at  9:45  by  President  C.  A. 
Dunham,  sijs^nal  engineer,  Great  Northern,  and  adjourned 
at  1  :30  p.  m.  The  meeting  recom- 
menced at  2  :30  and  was  in  session 
until  6:20. 

The  advance  indications  pointed 
to  such  a  decrease  in  attendance  as 
compared  with  previous  years  that 
the  ofificers  arranged  with  the  hotel 
management  for  the  use  of  a  smaller 
room  on  the  ninth  floor  in  place  of 
the  Recital  hall,  which  had  been 
used  for  the  two  preceding  years. 
The  change  proved  to  be  a  wise  one. 
The  smaller  room  was  filled  prac- 
tically to  capacity  all  day,  but  was 
never  seriously  overcrowded,  and 
the  closer  grouping  of  the  members 
made  it  much  easier  for  all  present 
to  hear  the  discussion  and  enter 
into  it. 

In  spite  of  the  threatened  strike, 
which  forced  many  members  to 
abandon  their  plans  to  attend,  the 
enrollment  was  highly  encouraging. 
The  secretary  announced  about  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  session  that 
114  had  registered  up  to  that  time, 
and  shortly  after  lunch  he  revised 
that  figure  to  150.  The  final  regis- 
tration was  164,  of  which  90  were  active,  13  junior  and 
61  associate  members.  This  compares  with  a  total  regis- 
tration of  about  240  last  year. 

In  opening  the  meeting  President  Dunham  referred  to 
the  uncertainty  which  existed  until  a  very  late  hour  as 
to  the  possibility  of  holding  the  meeting,  and  expressed 
the  satisfaction  felt  by  all  that  a  settlement  of  the  im- 
pending strike  of  trainmen  had  been  effected  in  time  to 
allow  the  members  to  come  to  this  meeting.     He  said,  in 


C.  A.  DUNHAM, 
President 


part :  "On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  situation  seemed 
to  me  to  warrant  calling  ofif  the  meeting  for  today,  and 
at  that  time  I  took  counsel  by  telegraph  with  the  two 
vice-presidents,  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Trout,  setting  forth 
the  situation  as  it  appeared  to  me  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Klliott  concurred  in  my  view  that 
the  meeting  had  best  be  called  ofif. 
but  Mr.  Trout  wired  back  that  in 
his  opinion  the  meeting  should  be 
held  as  scheduled,  and  at  this  time  I 
want  to  give  Mr.  Trout  credit  for 
a  lot  of  courage  and  wise  counsel." 
The  discussion  on  several  of  the 
reports  occupied  so  long  a  time  that 
it  was  impossible  to  consider  the  re- 
ports of  the  committees  on  Storage 
Battery  and  Charging  Equipment 
and  D.  C.  Automatic  pjlock  Signal- 
ing. Abstracts  of  the  reports  of 
these  committees  are  included  be- 
low, however.  In  addition  to  the 
standing  and  special  committees, 
the  Journal  included  abstracts  of 
the  minutes  of  seven  regional  com- 
mittee meetings. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon 
session  C.  E.  Knickerbocker,  cost 
engineer  for  the  Division  of  Valua- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  addressed  the  conven- 
tion at  considerable  length,  outlin- 
ing the  methods  of  producing  prices 
and  weights  for  mechanical  inter- 
locking, and  the  freight  for  the  same,  followed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  work,  and  also 
the  methods  which  this  organization  uses  for  producing 
prices  for  power  interlocking,  block  signals  and  the 
freight  for  same. 

Secretary  Rosenberg  announced  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  .session  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  A.ssocia- 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  N'cw  York  City, 
on   June  12  and  13. 
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Committee  I — On  Signaling  Practice 


THli  following  outline  of  work  was 
assigned:  (1)  Make  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  subject  matter  in  the  Man- 
ual, and  submit  definite  recommendations 
for  changes.  (2)  Continue  the  study  of 
economics  of  labor  in  signal  maintenance. 
(3)  Report  on  the  problem  of  signaling 
single-track  roads  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  signaling  and  proper  location 
of  passing  sidings  on  the  capacity  of  the 
line.  (4)  Report  on  progress  and  de- 
velopments in  highway  crossing  signals. 

(5)  Report  on  requisites  for  switch  in- 
dicators, including  method  of  conveying 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
block  to  the  conductor    or    engineman. 

(6)  Report  on  the  desirability  of  having 
an  overlap  in  automatic  signaling;  if  so, 
is  it  best  to  haye  two  stop  indications 
between  trains  or  two  caution  indications 

instead,  or  the  latter  in  special  cases  only,  such  as  down- 
grade tracks?  (7)  Report  on  the  various  methods  of 
giving  signal  indications  other  than  by  means  of  the 
semaphore  (this  includes  the  light  signal  for  day  and 
night  indications).  (8)  Report  on  the  feasibility  of 
separating  into  distinct  types  of  their  own  (i)  the  sig- 
nals for  train  operation,  and  (2)  the  markers  or  signs 
which  indicate  the  location  or  position,  or  both,  of  in- 
formation signs  and  switch  signals  for  conveying  in- 
formation to  trainmen.  The  semaphore  is  now  almost 
universally  used  for  governing  train  operation.  There- 
fore, design  suitable  day  and  night  (if  necessary)  mark- 
ers or  signs  for  switch  signals,  derail  switches,  stoj) 
posts,  slow  posts,  resume-speed  posts,  water  station  and 
track-pan  markers,  highw^ay  crossing  signals,  etc.,  con- 
ferring with  committee  on  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings 
of  th^  A.  R.  E.  A.  (9)  Report  on  requisites  of  signal 
locations  for  interlockings  and  block  signals.  (10)  Re- 
port on  automatic  train  control.  (11)  Report  on  the 
comparative  merits  in  various  locations  of  alternating 
current  and  direct  :urrent  for  operation  of  automatic 
signals.  (12)  Report  on  applications  of  aspect  for  in- 
structions to  trains  to  take  siding  at  a  non-interlocked 
switch. 

The  committee  submitted  reports  on  subjects  3,  6 
and  7. 

On  subject  3,  the  problem  of  signaling  single-track- 
roads,  two  sheets  of  tabular  matter  had  been  prepared, 
the  first  showing  the  characteristics  affecting  the  capa- 
city of  single-track,  and  the  second,  a  summary  for  in- 
creasing single-track  capacity.  On  the  former,  the  char- 
acteristics are  divided  into  three  groups  under  physical, 
operating  and  traffic.  In  the  first  of  these  groups  are  in- 
cluded grades  and  curves;  location,  size  and  facilities 
of  cities  and  towns;  location  of  intermediate  industrial 
tracks ;  railroad  crossings  and  drawbridges ;  other  condi- 
tions restricting  speed ;  length,  ar^-angement,  spacing  and 
location  of  sidings;  location,  arrangement,  and  capacity 
of  water  and  fuel  stations ;  and  passenger  freight  ter- 
minals. Operating  characteristics  include  the  dispatch- 
ing system ;  signaling ;  communication ;  condition,  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency  of  use  of  power;  amount  of  traffic 
on  industrial  tracks,  and  speed  restrictions.  The  traf- 
fic characteristics  are  the  number  of  passenger  and  freight 
trains,  and  other  conditions  affecting  tonnage.  On  the 
second  sheet,  the  cost  of  increasing  single-track  capa- 
city on  single  track  is  divided  into  six  items :  Cost  of 
improving   physical    characteristics;    cost    of    improving 
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operating  characteristics;  cost  of  de- 
preciation ;  interest  on  investment ; 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation ; 
and  total  cost.  The  same  items  appear 
under  the  cost  of  adding  a  second  track 
with  the  addition  of  the  cost  of  the 
second  track  and  siding-s.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  these  sheets 
be  accepted  as  information. 

Two  conclusions  were  presented  on 
subject  6,  the  desirability  of  having  an 
overlap  in  automatic  signaling,  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  ac- 
cepted for  presentation  to  the  annual 
convention  for  approval  and  submis- 
si(m  to  letter  ballot.  These  recommen- 
dations were:  (1)  Overlaps  are  un- 
desirable for  following  movements  as 
adequate  advance  information  can  be 
provided  in  the  signal  system,  and  (2) 
overlaps  are  necessary  for  opposing  movements  where 
adequate  advance  information  cannot  otherwise  be 
])rovided. 

Giving  Signal  Indications  Other  Than  by  thk 

Semaphore 
Three  types  of  light  signals  have  been  designed  to 
meet  satisfactorily  and  economically  the  requirements  of 
railroads  and  traction  lines.  First,  a  long-range  signal 
for  high  speed  traffic.  This  requires  a  concentrated  light 
source,  very  efficient  lenses  and  considerable  care  in  in- 
stallation and  alinement.  Second,  the  majority  of  trac- 
tion lines  and  interurban  railways  can  use  a  light  signal 
of  medium  range,  relatively  inexpensive  construction  and 
having  considerable  spread  to  projected  beam.  Third, 
there  is  another  class  of  signaling  where  very  short 
ranges  are  required,  and  where  medium  size  and  expense 
is  the  deciding  factor.  These  signals  will  be  designated 
as  long  range,  medium  range  and  short  range. 

In  broad  daylight,  under  unfavorable  sun  and  back- 
ground conditions,  there  are  two  alternatives  open  for 
the  light  source  of  long-range  signals :  a  very  high  wat- 
tage lamp  or  a  lower  wattage  with  a  concentrated  and 
accurately  located  filament.  The  concentrated  filament 
requires  an  accurate  basing  of  the  lamps  so  that  they  may 
be  interchanged  without  disturbing  the  alinement  of  the 
signal.  The  automobile  headlight  requires  refocusing 
when  a  new  lamp  is  put  in  place.  This  cannot  be  done 
with  the  light  signal.  It  would  involve  too  much  work 
and  would  also  involve  the  em])loyment  of  two  experi- 
enced men  to  take  care  of  realinement  whenever  a  lam]) 
burned  out.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  any  very  accurate  adjustment  for  ma.ximum  can- 
dlepower  in  the  field.  Such  work  is  ])roperly  done  in  a 
dark  room.  The  lamps  for  high-si>eed  signals  are,  there- 
fore, rebased  in  a  special  jig,  which  permits  the  accurate 
location  of  the  base  with  respect  to  the  filament. 

If  a  commercial  concentrated  filament  lamp  were  to 
be  used,  the  diameter  of  the  filament  would  have  to  be 
increased  to  allow  for  commercial  variations  in  lamp 
manufacture.  It  might  be  possible  to  design  a  lam])  fila- 
ment having  sufficient  concentration  and  yet  having  area 
enough  to  permit  commercial  variations,  but,  as  these 
commercial  variations  permit  nearly  %-m.  departure  in 
all  directions  from  a  theoretical  filament  location,  the 
lani])  wattage  would  have  to  be  increased  eight  or  nine 
times  at  least  to  maintain  the  same  degree  of  concentra- 
tion and  consequently  the   same   candlepower. 

The  long-range  signal  has  a  very  small  beam  sjiread,  on 
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account  of  the  concentrated  filament  employed.  C'on- 
scquently,  these  sijjnals  have  been  desijjned  to  facilitale 
accurate  aHnenient  by  providing  separate  horizontal  and 
vertical  ailjustnienls.  \Vhen  it  is  still  necessary  to  pro- 
vide some  means  of  increasing  the  spread  to  take  care 
of  curved  track,  a  prism  lens,  which  spreads  or  "fans'" 
the  light  in  the  horizontal  plane,  but  which  does  not  in- 
crease the  vertical  siiread,  is  used,  and  the  light  is  pro- 
jecteil  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible.  ])y  means 
of  this  prism,  the  maximum  possible  range  on  curved 
track  is  secured  with  the  minimum  possible  expenditure 
of  power. 

In  long-range  colored  light  signals,  it  has  been  found 
advisable,  in  order  to  increase  efficieJicy  and  reduce  the 
size,  to  em])loy  a  double  lens,  by  winch  means  a  large 
angle  of  the  spherical  candlepower  of  the  lamp  is  inter- 
cepted. The  outer  lens  used  at  present  varies  from  8^ 
in.  to  10  in.  In  medium-range  signals  the  double  lens 
is  still  employed  to  secure  high  efficiency,  but  standard 
lamps  are  used.  The  construction  is  relatively  simple,  as 
no  accurate  location  of  filament  has  to  be  provided.  In 
short-range  signals,  to  reduce  cost,  the  double  lens  is 
omitted  and  a  small  lens,  usually  5^  in.  in  diameter,  has 
been  substituted.  In  ]M-actice  a  40-watt  lamp  with  fila- 
ments of  different  resistance,  so  that  one  will  burn  out 
before  the  other,  or  two  25-watt  lamps  in  multiple,  are 
used.  If  fixed  lights  are  used,  so  as  to  locate  the  signal 
if  the  active  light  is  extinguished,  the  second  lamp  might 
be  dispensed  with  but  would  be  used  in  the  fixed  light. 
In  any  event,  on  account  of  the  colors  cutting  down  the 
range,  35  to  50  watts  per  light  are  required. 

Only  two  ranges  of  position-light  signals  are  pro- 
vided :  Long  range,  4,000  to  5,000  ft.,  for  high  signals, 
and  short  range,  1,000  ft.,  more  or  less,  for  dwarf  sig- 
nals. As  colors  are  eliminated,  the  efifective  range  per 
candlepower  at  the  lamp  is  greatly  increased,  but  spe- 
cial provisions  have  to  be  made  for  elimination  of  sun 
reflection  and  phantom  lights;  this  is  taken  care  of  by 
special  conical  cover  glasses,  arrangement  of  reflectors 
and  treatment  of  the  inverted  toric  lenses,  and  by  use 
and  position  of  the  spherical  lamp  bulb. 

In  practice,  four  5-watt  lamps  are  used  in  a  row  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision  so  that  the 
current  consumption  is  about  one-half  of  that  required 
in  the  colored-light  signals.  The  short-range  signals  are 
not  hooded,  but  are  provided  with  chififon  screens  and 
frosted  cover  glasses.  These  require  two  20-watt  lamps, 
burned  under  voltage,  or  a  maximum  of  34  watts  per 
signal.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  with  the  view 
of  using  the  same  type  cover  glass  as  the  high  signak  and 
reducing  the  wattage  per  signal  to  10.  The  high  signals 
are  equipped  with  5%-in.  lenses  and  cover  glasses,  and 
the  dwarfs  with  4-in.  The  details  of  construction  and 
•development  may  be  obtained  from  the  articles  on  this 
subject  published  in  the  Railway  Signal  Engineer  for 
August  and  September,   1915,  and  June,  1916. 

The  following  conclusions  are  reached : 

First:  Colored  and  position-light  signals,  for  day  and 
night  use,  by  elimination  of  all  moving  parts  except  the 
control  relays,  reduce  the  number  of  failures. 

Second.  Light  signal  aspects  have  greater  visibility 
and  range  under  adverse  weather  and  background  condi- 
tions than  the  semaphore,  while  the  close  indications  com- 
pare favorably. 

Third.  Light  signals  give  uniform  indications  at  all 
times.  Other  types  of  signals  give  the  indication  by 
position  in  daylight,  by  color  at  night,  and  by  both  dur- 
ing transition  periods.  The  various  aspects  of  the  posi- 
tion-light signal  are  equal  in  intensity,  range  and  visibil- 

Toiir-th.     In  general  practice,  the  number  of  aspects  of 


any  one  arm  of  a  semJ\phore  is  limited  to  three.  With 
(lie  position  light  signal,  four  distinctive  positions  may 
be  used,  while  the  number  of  indications  given  by  col- 
ored liglil  signals  is  limited  only  by  the  colors  available. 

/•"//'///  Where  power  is  available,  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing light  signals  is  less  than  for  ()])erating  motor  signals. 

Sixth.  C"urrent  consumption  under  normal  automatic 
signal  conditions  is:  for  ])osition-light  signals,  high-watt 
lamps,  20  watts,  and  f(^r  one  colored  light,  35  to  50  watts. 
For  interlocking  signals,  consumption  is  increased  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  lights  dis])layed,  but  the 
ratio  holds. 

Seventh.  Cost  of  maintenance  of  light  signals  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  motor  signals,  and,  as  the  col- 
ored-light signal  has  less  lights  to  renew,  it  has  an  advan- 
tage in  this  respect  over  the  position-light  signal. 

Eightji.  The  field  for  the  economical  use  of  light  sig- 
nals is  limited,  as  noted  above,  to  points  where  power  is 
available.  In  this  field,  the  light  signals  have  advantages 
over  other  types.  The  position-light  signal  can  be  in- 
stalled at  any  location  where  clearance  will  permit  the 
present  standard  semaphore  to  be  erected.  The  colored- 
light  signal  can  be  used  in  more  restricted  clearances. 

The  committee,  in  pi-esenting  this  report,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  subject  has  as  yet  not  been 
sufficiently  investigated  to  permit  a  final  recommendation 
to  be  made,  and  asked  that  the  matter  be  given  full  dis- 
cussion for  that  purpose. 

Committee:  J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W.),  chairman; 
W.  J.  Eck  (Southern),  vice-chairman;  C.  C.  Anthony 
(P.  R.  R.),  H.  S.  Balliet  (G.  C.  T.),  C.  A.  Christoffer- 
son  (N.  P.),  C.  E.  Denney  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.),  C.  A. 
Dunham  (G.  N.),  W.  H.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C),  G.  E.  ElUs 
(L  C.  C),  J.  V.  Hanna  (K.  C.  T.),  J.  G.  M.  Leisenring 
(L  T.  S.),  H.  K.  Lowry  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  J.  C.  Mock 
(M.  C),  F.  P.  Patenall  (B.  &  O.),  A.  H.  Rudd  (P.  R. 
R.),  W.  B.  Scott  (So.  Pac.),.T.  S.  Stevens  "(A.  T.  &  S. 
F.),  and  W.  M.  Vandersluis  (I.  C). 

Discussion 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Subject  No.  3,  with  refeience  to  the  effects  of 
signaling  and  proper  location  of  passing  sidings  on  the 
capacity  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Peabody:  On  Subject  No.  6,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  conclusions  be  accepted  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  annual  convention  for  approval  and  submission 
to  letter  ballot. 

The  President :  I  believe  the  report  of  this  committee 
to  be  of  especial  importance,  and  that  we  should  discuss 
the  report  as  thoroughly  as  may  be  possible. 

A.  R.  Fugina  (L.  &  N.)  :  I  think  Conclusion  No.  1 
is  pretty  broad.  I  believe  there  are  cases  where  there 
should  be  a  double  caution  indication,  in  special  cases 
downgrade.  We  are  making  use  of  indications  of  that 
kind,  and  find  them  desirable,  especially  on  the  downhill 
movement. 

J.  Beaumont  (I.  C.  C.)  :  It  seems  as  though  the  para- 
graph should  be  worded  differently  to  comply  with  the 
instructions.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  word  that  para- 
graph as  follows :  "Overlaps  are  undesirable  for  follow- 
ing movements  where  adequate  advance  information  is 
provided  in  the  signal  system."  It  might  also  be  well  to 
specify  just  what  that  protection  should  be  in  certain 
cases,  but  certainly  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  where 
adequate  advance  information  is  not  provided,  overlaps 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  Fugina:  I  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
committee.  Do  they  intend  to  eliminate  the  double  cau- 
tion indication  in  special  cases  ? 
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Mr.  Beaumont :  It  seems  to  me,  where  overlaps  are 
■not  provided,  one  stop  and  one  caution  signal  is  neces- 
sary to  successful  operation.  Whether  the  committee  can 
go  further  than  that  and  say  what  protection  should  be 
provided  is  a  q^uestion.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  the  report  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
cover  each  particular  case.  For  that  reason  the  conclu- 
sion as  worded  is,  in  a  brief  way,  perhaps  as  near  as 
they  can  come  to  the  facts,  although  it  should  not  be 
considered  as  not  approving  overlaps  where  v\C  do  not 
"have  adequate  advance  information. 

Mr.  Peabody:  I  cannot  see  that  our  Conclusion  No.  1 
in  any  way  indicates  that  we  should  not  use  double  cau- 
tion indications  if  desirable.  That  answers  your  question, 
•doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Fugina:  Well,  it  does,  but  it  says  "Overlaps  are 
desirable  in  special  cases."  That  is  a  specific  question 
that  it  seems  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  consider. 

Mr.  Peabody:  The  committee  does  not  feel  that,  at 
this  time,  we  should  answer  in  detail  what  our  conclu- 
sions would  be,  but  only  answer  such  questions  as  are 
asked. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Christofferson  (N.  P.)  :  As  far  as  over- 
lapping is  concerned,  I  have  been  opposed  to  it.  I  have 
used  one  on  a  very  heavy  downgrade,  and  I  would  not 
•do  that  in  the  future.  If  the  engineer  has  his  proper 
caution  indication  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  need  for 
two  red  boards  or  any  overlap  on  double-track  auto- 
matics. Of  course,  on  single  track  automatics  we  must 
have  a  single  movement  and  an  overlap. 

A.  R.  Fugina:  Is  not  this  contrary  to  the  absolute 
permissive  block  signal  ?  We  provide  a  double  caution 
indication  for  the  train  entering  a  passing  siding  when  a 
train  is  approaching  from  another  direction.  We  recog- 
nize the  double  caution  signal  indication  in  that  particu- 
lar circuit. 

T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  is  prohibited  under  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, because  it  says  "Overlaps  are  necessary  for  oppos- 
ing movements  where  adequate  advance  information  can- 
not otherwise  be  provided."  Double  caution  indication 
at  stations  is  provided  for  that  purpose,  because  you  can- 
not provide  adequate  advance  information  in  any  other 
way.  I  believe  that  this  meeting,  if  it  can,  should  give 
us  some  definite  information  about  other  features  of  the 
■double  caution  indication  for  double-track  signals.  Usu- 
ally when  we  think  of  an  overlap  we  think  of  a  stop  over- 
lap, but  when  we  consider  the  instructions  that  we  have 
given  this  committee,  perhaps  there  is  a  point  in  connec- 
tion with  double  caution  indication  we  should  discuss. 

Mr.  Christofiferson :  I  feel  the  same  way  as  to  double 
caution  as  I  did  with  the  double  stop  indication.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  if  you  have  a  proper  braking 
distance.  We  use  in  our  signaling  system  a  double  cau- 
tion indication  going  into  a  station,  as  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  arrange  in  all  cases  so  that  we  could  get  along 
with  one  caution  indication,  on  account  of  the  method  we 
use  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  which  I  suppose  is  used 
generally,  of  controlling  the  movements  through  the  train 
order  board.  In  a  great  many  cases  our  stations  are 
located  so  close  to  the  end  of  the  siding  that  one  caution 
indication  would  be  sufficient.  In  order  to  carry  the 
same  scheme  I  use  there  we  would  have  to  use  two  cau- 
tion indications  in  all  cases.  I  would  rather  have  one 
caution  indication  where  the  braking  distance  is  suffi- 
cient. 

B.  T.  Anderson  (D.  L.  &  W.)  :  On  the  Lackawanna, 
between  Hoboken  and  Newark,  we  have  double  caution 
indications.  The  blocks  are  short,  about  1,800  ft.  in 
length,  and  the  road  has  adopted  a  standard  braking  dis- 


tance of  3,500  ft.,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  double  up 
the  caution  indications  in  order  to  take  traffic  over  this 
busy  suburban  district.  This  type  of  signal  installation 
has  been  in  service  for  a  couple  of  years  and  has  given 
good  results.  We  have  not  adopted  that  system  on  any 
other  part  of  the  road. 

T.  S.  Stevens :  There  is  a  point  which  needs  emphasis 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  special  place  where  the  stop  block  was  not  long 
enough  in  braking  distance  and  the  caution  indication  is 
carried  back.  Again,  the  advance  information  is  pro- 
vided as  the  committee's  report  states,  although  technic- 
ally speaking  it  is  an  overlap  of  the  caution  indication. 

Mr.  Christofiferson:  I  do  not  believe  this  association 
should  go  on  record  and  recommend  or  advocate  any 
two-red  block  or  two-caution  block.  I  think  that  should 
be  left  to  the  individual  road. 

G.  K.  Thomas  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  Will  not  the  meaning 
of  the  caution  aspect  have  something  to  do  with  this? 
For  instance,  on  a  road  where  a  caution  signal  means  pre- 
pare to  stop  at  the  next  signal,  may  it  not  be  more  neces- 
sary to  have  double  caution  indication  than  on  a  road 
where  the  caution  aspect  means  proceed  under  caution? 
If  it  means  the  brakes  must  be  applied  before  the  caution 
signal  is  passed,  then  there  would  not  seem  to  be  so  much 
reason  for  double  caution  indication  as  there  would  be 
when  the  rules  allow  the  brakes  to.be  applied  at  some 
later  period. 

The  President :  This  subject  is  one  of  very  first  im- 
portance. The  signaling  systems  of  our  railways  hold 
a  very  vital  relation  to  their  most  economical  operation. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  at  this  time,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  particularly  useful.  We  may  have  some  dififerences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  we  need  one  or  two  stop  signals, 
or  whether  or  not  we  need  one  or  two  caution  signals, 
but  those  are  not,  perhaps,  just  the  most  vital  things. 

A.  R.  Fugina :  On  our  road  we  have  many  steep 
hills,  and  particularly  one  which  is  about  10  miles  long, 
and  very  crooked.  We  originally  installed  a  signal  sys- 
tem provided  with  only  one  caution  indication.  The 
blocks  were  a  mile  long,  and  the  operating  officers  thought 
it  desirable  to  have  two  caution  indications  to  give  the 
engineer  the  necessary  advance  information  so  that  he 
might  apply  his  brakes  at  two  blocks  in  the  rear,  for  fear 
he  might  run  downhill  at  high  speed  and  his  brakes  fail, 
and  that  with  only  one  caution  indication  he  might  over- 
run the  signal.  In  such  cases,  I  believe,  a  double  caution 
is  advisable. 

E.  G.  Stradling  (C.  I.  &  L.)  :  I  wish  to  support  Mr. 
Fugina.  We  have  on  our  road  some  rather  steep  down- 
"■rade  movements,  crooked  track,  where  we  use  the  over- 
lap, and  I  think  the  conditions  of  the  country  through 
which  the  road  travels  would  govern  a  good  deal  whether 
you  want  double  cavition,  or  indication,  or  overlap  or  not. 

Mr.  Christofiferson:  The  case  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago, 
where  we  vised  to  have  a  block  overlap,  was  on  a  down 
grade  track.  From  experience  and  observation  on  that 
hill,  I  believe  there  is  less  use  for  an  overlap  at  that  point 
than  at  any  other  place,  as  our  trains  actually  run  slower 
down  grade  than  up. 

J.  Beaumont :  I  believe  that  while  the  word  "desir- 
able" is  used  in  the  instructions  to  the  committee  rather 
than  the  word  "requisite,"  nevertheless,  if  this  associa- 
tion adopted  a  requisite  based  upon  such  instruction, 
there  would  be  considerable  danger  in  including  in  our 
requisites  for  automatic  signal  installations  something 
that  would  make  a  very  unstable  foundation. 

My  object  in  bringing  this  point  out  was  because  of  the 
fact  that  you  had  not  stated  that  overlaps  are  unnecessary 
when  adequate  advance  information  is  provided,  but  thnt 
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(»\frla|is  art'  m'cessarv  when  it   is  inii)()s^il)l<.'  or  inipiaf 
tioable   to   providi'   tlu'   a(l\aiuc'   infonnation. 

I*".  L.  Dodfj.son  (lien.  Ry.  .*>i{j. )  :  1  am  iiuliiicd  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Chri.stolTcr.son.  VV'liat  he  says  about  the 
restrietion  of  speed  on  downhill  is  almost  always  true 
on  {grades  of  one  per  cent  or  over.  If  the  ])r()per  dis 
tanl  indication  is  given  I  do  not  think  that  tlir  oxerlap  is 
necessary,  and  if  a  train  runs  beyond  a  certain  speed  on 
downhill  it  does  not  matter  whether  there  is  an  overlap 
t)r  not,  the  engineer  cannot  stoj)  the  train  anj  waw 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  think  that  ]K)int  should  be  em])hasi/.e(l. 
.\  test  which  we  made  on  the  Santa  Ve  i)r<)ved  that  a 
train  running  above  a  certain  speed  down  a  certain  grade. 
1.5  per  cent  grade,  could  not  be  stop])ed,  tliat  the  brake- 
shoes  would  be  melted  under  the  friction. 

Mr.  Dodgson  :  That  being  a  fact,  are  not  we  liable  to 
bring  in  an  unsafe  condition  if  we  put  on  the  overlai)s 
and  give  the  engineer  an  idea  he  can  stoj)  when  he  is 
going  faster  than  he  ought  to  ? 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Peabody  that  the  subject  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee  was  carried. 

Mr.  Peabody  (reading  Subject  No.  7)  :  The  action 
recommended  on  Subject  No.  7  is  that  the  matter  be 
given  full  discussion  for  the  information  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  would  like  to  hear  a  little  discus- 
sion as  to  "Colored  and  position  light  signals — reduce 
the  number  of  failures."  My  thought  is  that  unless  we 
can  go  into  a  mmus  quantity,  I  don't  know  how  we  are 
going  to  describe  the  reduction  in  failures  due  to  mech- 
anism. There  are  mighty  few.  I  think  that  this  meeting 
can  help  the  committee  decide  whether  we  want  to  go 
on  record — as  a  practical  fact  we  are  not  having  many 
failures. 

E.  L.  Watson  (P.  R.  R.)  :  We  have  on  the  Philadel- 
j)hia  division  an  installation  of  position  light  signals  from 
Paoli  to  Overbrook,  in  the  electric  zone,  and  practically 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  division  is  signaled  with 
T-2,  A-C  automatics.  We  have  a  very  good  opportu- 
nity to  compare  the  i>erformance  of  the  motor  signal  and 
the  position  light  signal  as  far  as  failures  due  to  all  causes 
are  concerned.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  position  light  signals 
give  a  smaller  percentage  of  failures  than  the  motor  fail- 
ures. Although  the  motors  do  run  low,  the  position  light 
signals  are  lower.  That  is  a  fact,  although  I  can't  give 
the  figtires. 

L.  R.  Mann  (Mo.  Pac.)  :  It  seems  to  me  that  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  failures  is  probably  the  wrong  lan- 
guage to  use..  It  would  be  better  to  reduce  maintenance. 
Assume  we  are  not  going  to  have  failures  in  any  ckss  of 
apparatus. 

A.  G.  Shaver  (cons,  eng.)  :  I  am  very  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  statement  made  that  position  light  signals 
and  light  signals,  if  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  number 
of  failures,  do  reduce  them.  There  is  practically  none 
with  light  signals  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  and  efficient 
light  signals  are,  of  course,  a  new  development  of  the  sig- 
nal light  system.  If  I  were  to  prophesy,  I  would  say  I 
believe  the  time  is  coming  when  light  signals  will  very 
largely  replace  mechanism  signals.  It  is  a  logical  con- 
clusion that  if  you  have  no  mechanism  you  will  elimin- 
ate failures  or  trouble  due  to  that  cause. 

Mr.  Peabody:  I  would  ask  Mr.  Shaver  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  Conclusion  No.  8. 

Mr.  Shaver:  Not  altogether.  As  times  will  change, 
the  cost  of  the  primary  battery  will  also  change.  We 
may  witness  in  the  not  distant  future  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  power  of  that  sort.  If  the  conclusion 
IS  one  intended  to  hold  good  in  normal  times  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  agree  fully  with  it. 


Mr.  Waison:  As  to  Conclusion  H,  it  has  l)een  devel- 
oped. J  i)resume  the  committee  did  not  have  that  infor- 
mation, altliough  it  think  it  has  l)cen  given  since,  that 
with  the  primary  battery  signals  lighted,  on  the  approach 
of  the  train,  where  the  track  circuit  is  not  occupied  more 
than  an  hour  a  day,  the  position  light  signal  is  an  eco- 
nomical device.  I  think  Mr.  Rudd  has  given  that  in- 
formation to  the  committee,  that  with  the  present  500- 
ampere  hour  battery,  with  present  prices,  from  very 
carefully  ke|)t  records,  signals  can  be  maintained  for 
about  $71  a  year.  With  battery  material  at  the  old  prices 
it  w()ul<l  amount  to  about  $60  a  year.  Of  course,  as  the 
traffic  increases  and  as  the  time  the  track  circuit  is  occu- 
pied decreases,  the  economy  of  that  decreases. 

The  President:  The  question  of  light  signaling  is  of 
great  interest.  y\s  to  the  relative  merits  of  color  and 
])osition  light  signals,  presumably  there  is  some  difference 
of  ojHuion.  I  believe  operating  officers  generally  will 
feel  favorably  (lisi)osed  towards  the  position  light  sig- 
nal, but,  of  course,  that  is  something  that  will  be  de- 
veloped ])erhaps  definitely  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Christofiferson :  I  don't  believe  that  we  will  be 
able  to  put  light  signals  generally  all  over  for  a  great 
many  years.  If  we  covdd  use  light  signals  generally  all 
over  it  would  be  a  fine  thing,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  trouble  that  we  have  in  our  climate,  however,  from 
signal  maintenance,  but  the  trouble  we  have  to  keep  the 
lights  going  in  very  cold  weather  with  the  present  oil 
we  have.  When  the  temperature  gets  to  20  below  the 
oil  gets  very  thick  and  gives  poor  light,  and  then  we 
should  have  the  signal  of  the  electric  light.  But  I  am 
afraid  if  we  commence  the  use  of  electric  signals  we 
would  have  to  introduce  a  lot  of  other  apparatus  that 
wovild  give  us  more  trovible  than  the  motor  itself. 

Mr.  Watson :  We  have  had  no  trouble.  After  the  in- 
stallation I  referred  to  I  think  there  were  no  failures 
for  a  year,  except  in  a  few  cases.  We  are  satisfied  with 
the  reliability  and  the  economy  of  this  proposition,  so  that 
at  present  we  are  installing  100  of  these  signals,  operated 
from  a  primary  battery. 

Mr.  Fugina:  Generally  I  approve  the  conclusions,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  points  I  think  it  may  be  well  to 
bring  out.  The  words  "where  power  is  available"  are 
used  several  times.  I  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to 
be  more  specific.  That  term  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
Then  there  may  be  some  disadvantages  with  the  light  sig- 
nals which  it  might  be  well  to  point  out.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  use  of  light  signals  in  interlocking  plants. 
If  we  had  a  small  installation  we  probably  could  not  af- 
ford to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  provide  all  the  apparatus 
that  is  necessary  to  assure  our  having  the  light  avail- 
able at  all  times.  If  we  did  not  have  it  available,  we 
would  have  it  in  condition  wh^re  we  would  have  no  light. 
With  the  semaphore  signal,  if  you  do  not  have  the  light, 
you  still  have  the  signal,  and  that  can  be  observed  by  the 
headlight  or  will  be  observed  in  the  daytime.  In  misty 
weather  or  night  time  the  observation  could  be  taken 
by  the  engineman.  Another  point  that  was  brought  to 
my  mind  particularly  by  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Regional  Committee,  it  is  stated  "Care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  use  of  reflectors,  as  these  may  cause  phantom  sig- 
nals dvie  to  the  trolley  headlight  or  the  sun  shining 
through  the  lens  and  being  thrown  back  by  the  reflector, 
thereby  giving  a  false  indication."  I  j)resume  the  com- 
mittee has  given  that  consideration,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
point  that  out  in  the  conclusions.  ' 

C.  O.  Harrington,  Jr.  (U.  S.  &  S.  Co.):  I  think  the 
suggestion  of  possible  trouble  from  false  indications  is 
merely  a  matter  of  the  improper  design  of  the  signal.  An 
improperly  placed  reflector  may  cause  a  false  indication, 
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but  by  suitable  care  the  false  indication  may  be  said  to 
be  absolutely  non-existent  for  practical  purposes. 

The  President:  I  think,  however,  Mr.  Fugina's  question 
is  a  practical  point.  In  the  light  signal,  if  it  is  not  there, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  signal  at  all,  while  in  the  old 
semaphore,  the  absence  of  a  light  even  at  night  time  is 
not  so  vital,  inasmuch  as  the  position  may  be  determined 
by  the  engineman  from  his  headlight. 

Mr,  Stevens :  I  don't  think  the  discussion  should  stand 
on  that  basis,  because  I  think  there  is  evidence  of  the 
signal.  The  signal  is  there.  The  men  know  what  it 
looks  like.  In  the  committee's  recommendation  they 
state  distinctly  that  the  subject  has  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated  for  the  Association  to  take  any  action.  Prac- 
tical experience  may  develoj)  other  conclusions. 


Mr.  Fugina :  There  are  conditions  with  semaphore 
signals  in  which  a  signal  may  fail,  the  light  may  fail  and 
you  can  still  run  on  the  signal  indication.  We  had  a 
rule  that  when  the  signal  light  is  out  and  the  engineman 
comes  to  a  stop  and  with  the  automatic  signal  he  may 
proceed  according  to  the  position  of  the  blade.  With  the 
light  signal  he  would  have  no  indication. 

Mr.  Watson :  What  is  under  discussion  is  the  questi(;n 
of  having  all  the  lights  out,  but  with  the  position  light 
signal,  if  two  are  extinguished  you  still  have  enough  re- 
maining to  give  an  indication  that  may  be  read. 

Mr.  Peabody's  motion  seconded  and  carried.  The 
committee  was  discharged  with  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


Committee  VI — Standard  Designs 


THE  following  outline  of  work  was 
assigned  the  committee  for  this 
year:  1.  Prepare  standard  designs.  2. 
Investigate  and,  if  found  desirable,  re- 
vise standard  symbols  for  signal  plans. 

The  committee  presented  10  drawings, 
4  of  which  are  revisions  of  previous  is- 
sues, and  6  of  which  are  new  designs, 
and   1    new  specification. 

The  following  revised  and  new  draw- 
ings were  submitted  for  presentation  to 
the  annual  convention  for  ai)proval  and 
submission  to  letter  ballot : 

1095.— Details  and  Assembly — Multi- 
ple Unit  Bolt  Lock  (Revised). 

1194.— Details  and  Assembly — Me- 
chanical Semaphore  Picaring  (Revised). 

1195. — Operating  Connections  for  Me- 
chanical Signals  (Revised). 

1222. — Details  and  Assembly — Elec- 
tric Lamp  Box   (Revised). 

1358. — Bracket  for  Electric  Locks   (New). 

1394. — Hand  Lantern   Globe.  (New.) 

1395. — Electric  Lamp  Box  Details   (New). 

The  following  new  drawings  were  submitted  for  dis- 
cussion in  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  desires 
of  the  Association  concerning  the  proposed  jiractices 
referred  to  therein : 

1365. — Ladders  for  (iround  Mast  To])  Mechanism 
vSignals    (New). 

1450. — Location  and  Support  for  Highway  Crossing 
Sign   (New). 

1451. — Location  and  .Support  for  Highwav  Crossing- 
Sign  (New). 

The  specification  for  hand  lantern  globes  was  sub- 
mitted with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  accepted  for 
presentation  to  the  annual  convention  for  approval  and 
submission  to  letter  ballot. 

Committee:  F.  P.  Patenall  (B.  &  O.),  chairman; 
J.  C.  Mock  (M.  C),  vice-chairman;  W.  A.  Hanert 
(P.  R.  R.),  C.  J.  Kelloway  (A.  C.  L.),  B.  H.  Mann 
(Mo.  Pac).  F.  W.  Pfleging  (U.  P.),  W.  M.  Post 
(P.  R.  R.),  M.  E.  Smith  (I).  L.  &  W.).  R.  E.  Trout 
(St.  L.-S.  F.)  ;  manufacturers'  representatives,  J.  W. 
Hackett.  W.  P.  Neubert.  H.  B.  Taylor  and  S.  N.  Wight. 

Discussion 

Upon  suggestion  of  J.  C.  Mock,  vice-chairman,  T.  S. 
Stevens  made  a  motion  for  the  acceptance  for  submis- 
sicpi;!  to  the  annual  convention  of  drawing  1,095.  which 
was  carried. 


F.   P.   Patenall,   Chairman 


.\  motion  was  also  made  to  accept 
drawing-  1194. 

Mr.  Stradling':  Referring  to  the 
semaphore  bearing  in  drawing  1 194,  w^e 
have  had  trouble  in  having  the  cast- 
ing break  at  the  point  in  the  casting 
where  the  stop  bolt  is  screwed  in,  the 
bolt  being  driven  out  of  the  casting  by 
the  dropping  from  the  upper  quadrant 
of  the  mechanical  home  signal,  where 
the  stop  bolt  screws  into  the  casting. 
It  does  not  exactly  stri])  the  threads, 
hut  takes  out  a  chunk  of  the  casting- 
with   it. 

L.  F.  Howard  (U.  S.  &  S.  Co.)  :  In 
cases  of  that  kind  where  casting  are 
broken,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  sam- 
ples be  sent  in  for  analysis,  because 
there  may  be  trouble  in  the  heat  as 
Avell  as  in  the  mechanical  design.  Some 
change  in  the  ingredients  of  the  casting  might  cure  the 
whole  trouble. 

Mr.  Mock:  This  would  seem  to  be  strong  enough  if 
the  casting  was  ]>erfect,  but  in  this  instance  thei"e  is  a 
very  good  chance  for  the  metal  to  check,  be  a  little  too 
hard,  or  get  blow-holes  or  something  of  that  sort.  If 
the  spring  be  changed  that  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable experiment.  We  would  like  to  make  no  change. 
J.  A.  Peabody:  Would  it  not  be  better  to  postpone 
action  on  this  until  the  May  meeting,  allowing  the  com- 
mittee that  much  longer  consideration?  That  would 
not  delay  final  acceptance  of  this  this  year,  if  a  change 
were  found  neces.sary. 

Mr.  Peabody  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be  post- 
poned until  the  May  meeting,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Mock:  In  No.  1195,  operating  connections  for 
mechanical  signals,  it  has  been  found  that  some  different 
lengths  of  ties  and  jaws  are  necessary.  This  is  really 
an  extension  of  the  standard  design. 

Mr.  Peab(Kly  moved  the  acceptance  of  design  1195, 
which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Mock:  Plan  1222,  electric  lamp  box,  has  been 
carefully  worked  over  and  certain  little  changes  fpom 
the  box  that  has  been  in  use  have  been  made.  We  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  whether  we  should  make  it  so 
it  would  take  a  5^-in.  or  a  5-in.  lens,  and  that  compli- 
cated the  design  and  made  it  more  expensive.  Since  the 
general  opinion  was  that  an  electric  light  with  5-in.  lens 
would  give  fully  as  good  light  as  a  5^-in.  lens,  we  de- 
cided to  oflfer  just  the  one  design  for  a  5-in.  lens.  I 
move  that  this  drawing  be  accepted. 
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.Mr.  C'hrislntfoison  :  The  5^-in.  lens  is  iiiorc  univn- 
sally  nsi'd  llian  tho  5-in.  lens.  While  the  western  roads 
niitjht  not  lia\e  any  use  for  this  tleviee  for  a  good  many 
years,  1  don'i  see  why  this  eonld  not  he  dcsijjncd  so  thai 
you  could  use  either  the  5-ir..  or  the  5^-in.  lens.  If  the 
eastern  roads  want  to  continue  this  I  hclieve  it  ouj^ht  to 
he  desij^ned  so  that  we  can  use  also  the  Syi^-'m.  lens. 

Mr.  Mock:  There  is  room  enoufjh  in  this  casiinji^  to 
provide  for  a  5-)^-in.  lens;  that  is.  the  outside  dimensions 
are  larj^e  enough.  I  mean  a  differeiU  casting,  but  this 
design  will  suit  except  for  the  hole.  Jf  you  want  a  ,vin. 
lens  you  will  have  to  have  another  casting.  It  will  he 
cheaper  than  to  try  to  put  several  rings  on  and  al\\a\s 
pay  for  the  additional  parts.  If  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
association  that  we  ought  to  have  three  designs,  that 
would  be  better  than  to  try  to  have  one  to  co\er  all. 

Mr.  Christoiiferson :  It  seems  to  me,  with  \ery  little 
change,  this  casting  could  be  arranged  so  that  it  would 
hold  the  retaining  rings  whatever  standard  lens  is  used 
on  the  railroad.  I  don't  see  why  that  retaining  ring 
could  not  be  designed  so  that  we  could  use  everything 
from  5^-in.  down. 

The  President :  Inasmuch  as  it  would  appear  that  the 
difference  pertains  only  to  the  5  and  5^-in.  lenses  1 
would  like  to  ask  the  committee  if  it  would  be  willing  to 
consider  the  use  of  the  retaining  ring  for  the  purpose  of 
either  a  5   or  a  5^-in.  lens? 

Mr.  Mock :  We  would  be  glad  to  do  that.  We  have 
that  pretty  well  worked  up,  and  I  think  we  can  have 
the  cuts  of  it  at  the  next  meeting. 

S.  M.  Day  (Gen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.)  :  I  notice  on  the  draw- 
ing no  provision  is  made  for  padlocking  the  cover  to 
the  body  of  the  lens.  I  think  that  is  a  point  that  should 
be  covered  by  the  committee.  Lots  of  roads  use  pad- 
locks on  the  lamps,  because  in  some  cases  boys  have  been 
known  to  climb  up  on  the  signals  and  remove  the  lamps. 
In  many  cases  we  have  roads  that  specify  padlocks.  The 
handle  is  specified  as  open  hearth  steel.  We  would  like 
to  see  that  specified  as  a  commercial  handle,  a  pressed 
steel  handle.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  drilling  for 
that  handle.  As  the  cover  is  now' arranged  you  have  to 
drill  on  an  angle,  and  that  means  two  setups.  That  could 
be  done  with  a  slight  change  in  the  cover.  Another  sug- 
gestion would  be  to  use  a  plain  lamp  gasket  instead  of 
putty.  I  notice  that  this  lamp  as  now  designed  provides 
only  for  a  cut-in  relay.  That  means  quite  a  large  lamp 
box  and  many  roads  do  not  tise  a  cut-in  relay.  If  they 
do  not  use  a  cut-in  relay,  the  lamp  box  can  be  made 
smaller  and  less  expensive. 

Mr.  Mock :  I  think  this  box  as  now  presented  can  be 
fixed  up  as  to  some  of  the  points  Mr.  Day  mentioned. 
Others  may  be  found  to  be  undesirable  because  of  the 
use  by  the  roads. 

Mr.  Day :  I  would  suggest,  wherever  possible,  that 
all  detailed  dimensions  be  left  off  of  these  drawings  to 
enable  the  manufacturers  to  use  their  standard  practice. 
Give  the  dimensions  to  insure  the  interchangeability  of 
the  device,  but  don't  show  the  detail  dimensions  except 
where  necessary. 

Mr.  Mock :  We  can't  do  that  and  have  a  construction 
drawing.  That  matter  has  been  fully  discussed  and  de- 
termined. Interchangeability  is  quite  necessarj^,  and  the 
dimensions  for  this  particular  lamp  and  design  are  di- 
mensions that  are  known  to  be  right,  because  they  have 
been  manufactured  in  this  manner.  If  we  leave  some 
off,  it  is  a  question  where  we  should  stop,  and  the  policy 
of  the  committee  is  to  put  all  dimensions  on. 

Mr.  Stevens:  One  of  the  objects  of  this  association 
adopting  standard  designs  is  that,  if  the  railroads  feel  so 
inclined,  they  can  put  these  into  the  hands  of  any  foun- 
dry to  make  them  and  have  the  construction  done  in  their 
own  shops.     It  appears  to  me  that  the  general  tendency 


of  association  designs  has  been  to  raise  jirices.  I  want 
to  ask  if  the  committee  will  bear  that  in  mind.  Prices 
aie  hij^h  enough  and  anything  that  can  be  done  in  the 
design  of  apparatus  to  kee])  prices  down  would  l)e  ad- 
\isable.  y\ll  our  committees  should  beai"  in  mind  thai 
the  railroads  are  being  charged  a  very  liigh  price  for 
r\er\tliing  they  buy  and  the  probability  is  that  those 
prices  are  never  going  back  where  they  started.  We 
should  have  that  vitally  in  front  of  us,  the  reduction  of 
costs,  and  the  elimination  of  everything  from  our  s])ecifi- 
cations  which  will  give  anybody  the  chance  to  charge  us- 
inoie  for  our  work  or  our  api)aratus  than  is  right. 

Air.  Day:  I  think  the  point  made  by  Mr.  h>tevens  is 
well  taken  and  I  have  that  in  mind.  Of  course,  I  ani 
looking  at  this  from  a  manufacturer's  standpoint:  I 
think  it  is  very  well  to  recognize,  in  getting  up  new  de- 
signs, existing  standards  and  existing  })ractice  so  far  as- 
])ossible.  I. think  it  would  be  well  to  take  the  present 
lani])  cases  on  the  market  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Mock:  We  want  to  get  a  design  that  is  cheap- 
and  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  As  Mr.  Stevens  has 
said,  dimensions  are  giveu  in  detail  so  that  anybody  can 
make  it.  We  have  worked  up  what  looked  like  a  good 
design  and  our  purpose  has  been  to  try  to  get  good  de- 
signs and  good  apparatus,  but  we  can't  control  the  price. 

On  a  motion  by  Mr.  Mock,  plans  1222  and  1595  were 
referred  back  to  the  committee. 

J.  H.  Butridge  (I.  C.)  :  I  would  like  to  move  that 
1358  be  referred  back  to  the  committee,  with  instructions 
to  confer  with  Committee  IV,  now  working  on  an  elec- 
tric lock,  because  this  bracket  will  probably  not  work  in. 

Mr.  Phinney :  Mr.  Butridge' s  committee  is  trying  to- 
design  a  universal  lock  and  overcome  the  defects  in  the 
present  lock.  We  fear  the  present  lock  will  not  be  able 
to  stand,  and  this  support  also  comes  in  consideration 
w  ith  the  lock.  We  feel  we  will  be  handicapped  if  this- 
present  design  goes  through. 

Mr.  Mock:  I  think  that  we  had  better  pass  to  1365^ 
ladders   for  ground  mast  top  mechanism   signals. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  move  its  acceptance  and  submission  to 
the  annual  convention. 

Mr.  Christofferson :  Is  there  a  railing  on  the  top 
platform  to  catch  a  man  in  case  he  should  lean  back? 
There  is  none  shown. 

Mr.  Mock :  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  asked  for 
the  adoption  of  this  as  standard.  It  has  been  quite  a 
problem  to  work  this  out  so  as  to  get  standard  lengths. 

Mr.  Stevens:  Referring  to  drawings  1450  and  1451, 
the  American  Railway  Association  has  a  committee  ap- 
]X)inted  to  consider  the  whole  field  of  highway  crossing 
protection.  That  committee  is  doing  capital  work  with 
public  utility  commissions  and  highway  crossing  com- 
missions all  over  the  country,  and  I  believe  it  is  inadvis- 
able for  this  association  to  attempt  to  hamper  them  by 
adopting  any  design  for  anything  connected  with  high- 
way crossing  protection.  I  therefore  move  that  it  be  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  drawings  1450  and  1451  should 
not  be  submitted   for  approval  here. 

Mr.  Mock:  Tlie  committee  did  not  intend  to  ask  for 
approval. 

The  President :  The  R.  S.  A.  committee  is  co-op- 
erating with  the  National  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, and  possiblv  in  the  course  of  a  year  will  sub- 
mit a  report.  In  the  meantime,  designs  of  this  kind 
would  better  be  held  in  abeyance. 

The  President:  The  motion  is  that  desigiis  shown 
in  numbers  1450  and  1451  be  not  approved  at  this  time. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President:  There  is  a  motion  before  the  meet- 
ing on  plan  1365. 

Mr.  Mock:  There  is  another  thing  that  T  would 
like    to   have    the    association    members    think    ■'tbout. 
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We  have  a  good  many  (lravvin<j-s  pertaining  to  lad- 
ders, some  of  them  for  mechanical  poles  and  bottom 
mast  mechanism.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  drawing  showing  these  ladders  would  be 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  mechanisms. 

Caleb  Drake  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  the  bottom  brace  could  not  be  made  six  feet 
from  the  ground  to  allow  a  man  to  ])ass  under  it. 

Mr.  Phinney :  In  support  of  Mr.  Drake,  I  will  say 
it  is  our  practice  to  put  relay  boxes  on  the  poles.  In 
that  case  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  walk  under  it, 
and  for  that  reason  we  found  it  necessary  to  go  to 
six  feet. 

The  President:  The  committee  is  agreeable  to  ac- 
cepting the  suggestions  made  in  regard  to  improve- 
ment in  plan  1365.  With  that  understanding,  what 
(li=r.osition  shall  we  make  of  the  plan? 

Mr.  Betiumont:  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
•deliberately  introduce  anything  that  tends  to  increase 


'''"  hazard  of  the  men.  If  it  seems  necessary  to  change 
this  standard,  with  a  view  to  clearing  a  man's  head  by 
simply  moving  the  bottom  brace  up  a  few  inches  and 
respacing  the  balance  of  it,  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Mock:  There  is  another  thing  I  want  an  opin- 
ion on:  That  is  whether  this  type  of  ladder  ought  to 
l)e  adopted  for  all  masts.  The  present  mast  doesn't 
iiave  a  platform. 

Mr.  Christofferson  :  \\'hen  the  committee  redesigns 
this  ladder,  I  should  like  to  see  that  back  brace  not 
taken  away.     T  think  that  ought  to  be  kc])t  on. 

This  matter  was  left  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mock:  Design  1494  is  a  picture  of  hand-lan- 
tern globes,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  specification. 
The  committee  believes  this  is  a  good  specification 
for  hand-lantern  globes.  T  move  that  this  design,  to- 
gether with  the  specification,  be  accepted. 

The  President :  This  report  goes  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  consideration. 


Special  Committee — Lightning  Protection 


THE  following  outline  of  work  was 
assigned  this  committee :  1 .  Pre- 
pare requisites  for  arresters.  2.  Recom- 
mend location  of  arresters  in  circuits. 
3.  Recommend  type  and  method  of  ap- 
plying ground  connections.  4.  Recom- 
mend means  of  protection  other  than  by 
arresters. 

The  committee  presented  for  discus- 
sion and  criticism  under  assignment  3, 
a  specification  for  made  grounds  for 
lightning  arresters  and  plan  1424,  Light- 
ning Arrester  Grounds.  A  full  discus- 
sion was  requested  with  a  view  to  pre- 
senting a  revised  specification  and  plan 
to  the  annual  convention  for  acceptance 
and  submission  to  letter  ballot.  The  com- 
mitte?  has  given  careful  consideration 
to  various  types  of  grounds  and  finds 
that  various  roads  are  using  copper  ])late, 
iron  rod  and  iron  ])ipe  grounds  with  good  success  and 
have  adopted  them  as  standard. 

The  committee  has  also  considered  and  recommends 
the  following  methods  for  measuring  the  resistance  of 
grounds  which  are  in  general  use  at  the  present  time : 

Method  No.  i.  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  arrangement 
of  connections  for  measuring  the  resistance  of  grounds 
by  the  bridge  method. 

X=ohms,  resistance  of  ground  to  be  determined. 

Y  and  Z=:ohms,  resistance  of  two  grounds.  Tf  not 
available,  to  be  installed  for  test. 

R=:ohms,  known  resistance. 

a  and  a,  :=  distance  AC  in  inches,  Figs 
spectively. 

b  and  b,=  distance  P)C  in  indies.  I-'igs 
•spectively. 

When  silence  is  obtained  in  the  telephone  receiver 
(Fig.  1 . ),  we  have 

aR 

Y= X  (1) 

b 

W^hen  silence  is  obtained  in  the  telephone  receiver 
(Fig.  2).  we  have 

a,  (R  +  X)=b,  Y  (2) 

Substitute   the   value   of   Y   in    equation    (\)    for   the 
value  of  Y  in   equation    (2),  we  have 
(ab,  —  a,  b^  R 

X= (3) 

(a,  -Fb,)b 


E.  G.  Hawkins,  Chairman 


1    and  2.  re- 
1    and  2.  re- 


Mcthod  No.  2. — Fig.  3  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  connections  for  measuring 
the  resistance  of  grounds  by  the  volt- 
meter and  ammeter  method. 

X  =:  ohms,  resistance  to  be  determined. 

Y  and  Z  =  ohms,  resistance  of  two 
grounds.  If  not  available,  to  be  installed 
for  test. 

W^ith  connections  as  in  Fig.  3  we  are 
able  to  determine  the  resistance  Rj  of 
X  -f-  Y  from  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter 
readings. 

Change  connection  C  to  D  and  deter- 
mine the  resistance  R^  of  X  -(-  ^  in  the 
same  manner. 

Change  connection  B  to  C  and  deter- 
mine the  resistance  R3  of  Y  -|-  Z  in  the 
same  manner. 

From  the  above  operations  we  have 
the  following  equations  : 

X  +  Y  =  R,  (1) 

X-hZ  =  R..  (2) 

Y  +  Z  =  R.  (3) 
Ri  +  R,  — R,' 

Solving  for  X  we  have  X  = (4) 

2 

The  committee  requested  a  full  discussion  of  these 
methods  of  testing  grounds  so  that  they  may  be  resub- 
mitted to  the  annual  convention  for  acceptance  and 
submission  to  letter  ballot. 

Committee:  E.  G.  Hawkins  (N.  Y.  C),  chairman; 
1.  C.  Mill  (C.  M.  &'  St.  P.\  vice-chairman;  J.  J.  Cor- 
coran (N.  Y.  C),  L.  D.  Dickinson  (U.  P.),  G.  B. 
Grav  (P.  R.  R.),  T.  S.  Tobson  (G.  H.  &  S.  A.).  B.  W. 
Meisel  (C.  &  N.  W.),  W.  H.  Stilwell  (L.  &  N.),  G.  R. 
Cowherd  (F.  P.  &  S.  W.),  C.  E.  Goings  (P.  R.  R.), 
K.  A.  Hinton  (C.  I.  &WV.).  Stanlev  W^  Law  (No.  Pac), 
J.  D.  Phillips  (P.  &-  R.),  Edgar  Winans  (A.  T.  &S.  F.). 

Discussion 

\'ice-Chairman  Mill  presented  an  outline  of  the  re- 
])ort. 

R.  M.  Phinney  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  would  ask  the 
committee  why  the  particular  form  of  bridge  shown 
in  the  report  was  selected.  I  would  also  ask  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  give  the  approximate 
magnitude  of  the  resistance  R,  shown  in  the  cut  for 
Method  No.  1. 
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Mr.  Mill:  It  wa.s  ilu-  ihoujij^ht  of  the  oommiUrt' 
that  tin-  form  of  hridji^c  shown  was  the  oiu-  usually  in 
use  for  the  induction  coil.  There  was  no  particular 
reason  why  this  bridge  should  he  shown  exactly  as 
Mulicated. 

Mr.  Phinney  :  Would  it  not  he  well  to  cover  that 
hv  a  note  saying,  "Any  other  form  of  bridge  may  be 
used?"  In  our  case  we  have  had  better  results  when 
we  used  a  battery  with  direct  current  and  a  galvano- 
meter than  with  an  induction  coil. 

T'aul  M.  Gault  (1.  C.)  :  As  to  the  committee's  draw- 
ing of  lightning  arrester  grounds,  the  taper  of  the 
solid  ground  point  is  shown  two  inches  long.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  easier  to  drive  if  it  was  three  inches 
long.  It  is  also  shown  as  a  cone,  and  it  would  per- 
haps be  cheaper  to  make  it  of  a  square  section,  with 
the  point  sharpened,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sharpened 
pencil. 

Caleb  Drake  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  may  ask  if  any 
source  of  energy  would  not  do  in  the  test  shown  in 
the  figure  for  Method  No.  2. 

Mr.  Mill :  It  was  the  thought  of  the  committee 
when  considering  that  point  that  higher  voltage  than 
a  batterv   should  be  used,  that  is,  a  cell   or  two,  but 


from  information  we  have  received  since,  the  com- 
mittee is  willing  to  recommend  110  volts  alternating 
current  or  direct  current  supplied  to  the  battery. 

Mr.  Phinney  :  I  think  that  a  note  should  be  made 
in  this  connection  that  the  readings  of  the  voltage 
and  of  the  current  should  be  made  simultaneously, 
otherwise  the  values  would  not  be  of  use,  and  also 
that  the  committee  should  determine  the  approximate 
resistances  to  be  used  there  as  a  guide. 

A.  G.  Shaver:  In  the  specifications  for  made 
ground  apparatus,  section  1,  the  ground  element  is 
specified  to  be  "galvanized  iron  pipe."  I  do  not  see 
reference  made  anywhere  else  in  the  specification  to 
galvanizing,  which  may  be  well  done  or  poorly  done, 
or  there  mav  be  hot  galvanizing  or  cold  galvanizing. 
and  the  specification  should  cover  that. 

I  see  nothing  to  indicate  whether  the  galvanizing 
is  done  before  manufacture  or  after.  If  the  galvaniz- 
ing is  done  on  the  rod  before  manufacture  those  parts 
which  are  exposed  to  the  operations  are  left  bare  and 
are  subject  to  attaclc  by  the  elements  and  consider- 
able deterioration  in  case  they  come  in  contact  with 
salt  or  any  similar  compound. 

With  reference  to  the  section  on  ground  points — 
why  rivet  in  the  point?  Certainly  when  it  is  put  in, 
it  will  stay  there,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  come  out 
after  it  is  once  put  in  the  ground. 

As  to  the  section  on  ground  leads — I  doubt  the  ad- 
visability of  placing  a  restriction  on  the  lead  to 
ground.  There  are  situations  arising  where  we  had  to 
go  a  considerable  distance  to  get  a  good  ground  con- 
nection, and  no  one  will  install  a  ground  with  a  lead 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  get  the  result. 

With  reference  to  the  drawing  showing  lightning 
arrester  grounds — I  am  wondering  how  the  commit- 
tee expects  the  fittings  to  be  installed. 


Mr.  Mill:  The  c<»mmittee  did  not  lay  out  any  par- 
ticular method  in  driving  these  rods.  The  i)oint  raised 
is  important.  In  connection  with  pipe,  we  felt  it  could 
be  driven  by  taking  the  terminal  screw  out  and  leav- 
ing the  caj)  on  and  in  driving  the  solid  iron  it  would 
be  necessary  to  devise  some  cap  to  go  over  the  screw 
or  terminal  to  bear  on  the  edges  around  the  terminal 
on  the  solid  pipe. 

S.  M.  Day  (Gen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.)  :  Mr.  Shaver  spoke 
of  the  galvanized  iron  pipe.  I  ask  if  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  that  the  i)ipe  should  be  galvanized 
both  inside  and  outside? 

Mr.  Mill:     Outside  only. 

Mr.  Day:  In  the  paragraph  under  "ground  point," 
could  not  a  commercial  buttonhead  rivet  be  used  and 
give  satisfactory  results? 

With  reference  to  paragraph  (e),  .section  11,  which 
reads,  "Ground  leads  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
shall  be  insulated  to  protect  against  jjcrsonal  contact. 
Magnetic  material  shall  not  be  used  for  this  purpose." 
I  do  not  understand  the  object  of  that  last  sentence, 
unless  it  is  to  prevent  anyone  from  getting  a  shock 
when  he  touches  the  covering  of  the  ground.  Is  it 
the  intention  you  should  use  wick  covering  or  wrap- 
])ing  over  the  wire? 

Mr.  Mill:  The  intent  was  in  case  of  some  magnetic 
material  causing  induction  or  impedence  in  the 
ground.  It  is  not  to  protect  against  a  man  driving 
spurs  in  and  touching  against  some  metallic  sub- 
stance and  getting  a  shock  due  to  the  ground  lead 
l)eing  in  contact  with  high  tension  wires. 

The  President :  I  presume  the  committee  has  con- 
fined its  suggestions  to  the  designs  shown  here. 
There  are  no  doubt  other  satisfactory  designs  and 
those  designs  would  probably  require  other  specifica- 
tions.    This  is  a  proposed  standard  design. 

Mr.  Mill :  The  committee  could  not  undertake  to 
specify  and  recommend  standards  for  the  different 
kinds  and  shapes  of  grounds  now  being  used.  There- 
fore, the  committee  confined  itself  to  a  plate  and  a 
pipe,  which  are  more  commonly  used  and  are  recog- 
nized as  good  grounds. 

Mr.  Mill :  I  would  like  to  explain  the  point  in  para- 
graph 11  (c)  which  has  been  brought  up.  The  com- 
mittee investigated,  and  by  calculations  made  and 
information  obtained  it  learned  that  with  the  wire  as 
specified,  longer  than  60  ft.,  in  the  case  of  the  lead, 
that  dealing  with  the  currents  to  be  taken  care  of,, 
such  as  lightning  discharges,  a  longer  lead  would 
give  so  much  impedence  that  the  ground  would  be 
practically  valueless. 

A.  G.  Shaver :  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  found 
from  experience  that  small  discharges,  such  as  are 
capable  of  blowing  fuses  of  5  and  6  amperes,  and 
flashing  across  from  one  finger  to  the  other  of  a 
relay  can  be  with  a  suitable  ground,  a  ground  lead, 
and  suitable  lightning  arresters,  carried  to  a" consider- 
able distance,  and  all  difficulty  avoided'  by  having  a 
long  lead  going  to  a  good  earth  ground.  One  of  the 
principal  faults  I  have  observed  in  signal  systems,  due 
to  lightning  trouble,  is  caused  by  indifferent  grounds. 

Mr.  Mill :  The  committee  would  like  to  have  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  use  of  charcoal  or  salt  brine  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ground  plate  under  the  heading  "Resist- 
ance" in  section  12  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  think  that  would  involve  local  con- 
siderations. I  feel  that  perhaps  charcoal  might  be 
good  for  some  places  and  salt  for  others.  Out  in 
some  of  the  arid  regions  in  California  they  had  to  dig 
6-ft.  holes  and  fill  them  with  loose  ground  so  that  the 
first  rain,  no  matter  how  small  a  storm  it  might  be. 
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would  be  soaked  up  in  that  ground  quicker  than  in 
()ther  places  on  the  prairie.  The  rain  would  settle  in 
these  holes  and  they  would  have  a  wet  ground  after 
the  first  rain.  If  you  have  no  moisture,  you  have  not 
much  of  a  ground.  Salt  will  help  you,  and  charcoal 
will  help  to  retain  the  water. 

Another  point  in  the  problem  that  has  arisen  in 
our  work  is  that  of  getting  a  proper  ground  when 
you  have  a  long  expanse  of  rock  with  a  thin  la}  er  of 
soil  on  top  of  it.  It  is  such  a  considerable  distance  to 
any  deep  layers  of  earth  that  you  cannot  get  to  it. 
We  are  going  to  try  this  year  the  spreading  out  of  a 
big  expanse  of  wire  netting  in  this  shallow  ground.  1 
have  learned  that  the  grounds  for  the  wireless  tele- 
graph are  obtained  in  this  way.  We  are  going  to  try 
that  scheme  for  our  purposes. 

J.  K.  Saunders :  I  suggest  tliat  this  committee 
eret    in    touch    with    the    c(Miimittee    of    the    American 


I'^lectric  Railway  Association,  which  has  made  a  con- 
siderable study  of  grounds.  As  I  recollect  it,  that 
committee  found  that  the  average  resistance  of 
grounds  is  about  8  ohms,  and  that  such  grounds  were 
materially  benefited  for  a  short  time  by  brine  solu- 
tions, but  not  permanently. 

Mr.  Day:  In  connection  with  the  committee's 
further  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  suggest  that 
they  refer  to  Circular  54  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  National  Electrical  Safety  Code,  which  has  a  long 
article  on  the  different  methods  of  grounds  used  by 
difTerent  concerns  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Mill :  The  committee  will  take  the  suggestions 
brought  out  by  the  meeting  as  information  and  con- 
sider them  in  preparing  the  report  for  presentation 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  committee  was  excused,  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 


Committee  II — Mechanical  Interlocking 


THE  following  outline  of  work  was 
assigned  the  committee  for  this 
year:  1.  Report  on  methods  of  field 
construction  of  mechanical  interlocking. 
2.  Prepare  plans  for  locking  switches 
mechanically  at  interlocking  plants.  3. 
Prepare  plans  showing  application  of  in- 
terlocking fittings  to  slip  switches,  mov- 
able point  frogs  and  derails. 

A  progress  report  on  subject  1  was 
submitted  with  the  request  that  it  be  dis- 
cussed for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  enable  a  final  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  next  stated  meeting. 

With  reference  to  subject  2,  the  Asso- 
ciation's attention  has  been  repeatedly 
called  to  the  great  variety  of  front  and 
lock  rod  fittings  for  interlocking 
switches.  The  committee  presented  for 
discussion  11  recommendations  and  one 
drawing  showing  assembly  of  interlocked  switch  fittings. 
This  scheme  has  been  carefully  tried  out  for  the  past  two 
years  with  most  excellent  results ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
1/16-in.  locking  can  be  maintained  with  less  expense  than 
3/16-in.  locking  with  locking  schemes  generally  in  vogue. 
It  was  requested  that  the  recommendations  be  accepted 
for  presentation  to  the  annual  convention  for  approval 
and   submission  to  letter  ballot. 

The  committee  reported  that  it  cannot  prepare  plans 
showing  application  of  interlocking  fittings  to  switches. 
slip  switches,  movable  point  frogs  and  derails  until  the 
question  of  front  and  lock  rod  fittings  has  been  definitely 
decided  upon  by  the  Association. 

Field  Construction  of  Pipe  Lines 

When  laying  out  a  pipe  line  the  selection  of  a  place  as 
free  as  possible  from  fixed  obstructions  such  as  buildings, 
bridge  girders,  abutments,  etc.,  should  be  given  first  con- 
sideration. The  alinement  of  the  pipe  line  should  be 
straight  when  practicable.  Often  by  slightly  changing 
the  distance  of  the  pipe  line  from  the  rail,  some  fixed 
obstruction  can  be  avoided  and  the  line  kept  straight. 
Where  the  pipe  line  follows  a  turnout,  the  curve  in  the 
pipe  line  should  be  gradual  instead  of  following  the  rather 
sharp  curve  of  the  turnout. 

Where  the  interlocking  station  building  is  set  back 
far  enough  from  the  tracks  so  that  an  additional  track 
mav  be  laid  in  front  of  the  building  at  some  future  time. 


C.  J.  Kelloway,  Chairman 


the  pipe  line  should  be  installed  the 
standard  distance  from  the  proposed 
track,  unless  extraordinarj'  expense 
would  be  incurred,  rather  than  install  the 
line  near  the  present  track  and  later 
move  it  when  the  proposed  track  is  laid. 
In  case  the  pipe  line  is  to  be  run  on 
a  bank,  sufficient  space  should  be  pro- 
vided to  strongly  brace  the  foundations. 
In  case  the  line  is  to  be  run  in  a  ditch, 
proper  drainage  should  be  provided ; 
also  the  slopes  of  banks  should  be  graded 
or  a  wall  constructed  to  prevent  earth 
sliding.  Pipe  lines  should  not  be  run 
under  station  ])latforms  where  it  can  be 
avoided. 

Where    necessary    to    run    pipe    lines 
under  ground,  as  at  road  crossings,  plat- 
forms, water  tubs  and  stand  pipes,  it  is 
recommended    that   concrete    side    walls 
with  plank  covering  be  used  around  the  pipe  line. 

Stakes  showing  the  final  elevation  of  the  rail  should 
be  accurately  driven  every  fifty  feet,  then  by  using  inter- 
mediate stakes  a  line  should  be  stretched  from  which 
the  foundations  should  be  set. 

The  location  of  crank  and  bolt  lock  foundations  should 
be  determined  upon  first  in  order  that  pipe  carrier 
foundations  can  be  so  spaced  as  not  to  interfere  with 
cranks  and  bolt  locks.  Piles  should  be  driven  for  sup- 
porting crank,  compensator  and  bolt  lock  foundations 
(and  pi])e  carrier  foundations  if  necessary)  where  the 
ground  is  swampy  or  marshy.  Everything  should  be 
done  to  have  the  supports  for  all  pipe  line  apparatus  as 
solid  as  possible  and  sufficiently  braced  to  i)revent  shift- 
ing. 

For  compensation  of  pipe  lines  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  interlocking  location  should  be  known ;  in  most 
cases  this  will  be  the  same  as  the  nearest  city  and  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Weather  l>ureau  station. 

Cross  pipe  runs  should  not  be  installed  until  all  sup- 
porting pipe  carriers  are  pro])erly  spaced  and  tamped 
and  all  tracks  are  brought  to  the  final  elevation  and  line, 
which  should  be  the  same  for  all  tracks  in  the  interlock- 
imr  limits. 

Crank  and  compensator  foundations  should  be  set  to 
template  so  that  with  the  crank  and  compensator  arms 
both  normal  and  reversed  the  center  of  the  hole  in  the 
arm  will  coincide  with  the  center  of  the  pipe  line.    Rough 
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forms  .should  he  used  iDr  the  holtoms  of  fouiKhitions 
whore  necessary  ;  finished  knock-down  forms  to  he  usetl 
for  ihe  to])  portion  of  the  foundations.  Where  founda 
tions  are  hkely  to  he  chsturhed  hy  frost,  cinders  should 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  hole  as  well  as 
around  the  siiles.  the  rouj^h  forms  to  be  made  of  uni- 
form slope  and  left  in  the  jjround. 

C'oncrete  f(n"  foundations  should  be  mixed  at  a  cen- 
tral point  where  practicable,  from  which  it  can  be  dis- 
tributed to  fouiulation  locations  by  track  barrows  or  dol- 
lies, or  mixed  on  a  llat  car  which  can  be  i)ushed  from  one 
point  to  another. 

Locking  Switches  Meciianicai-i-y 

The  committee  carefully  considered  methods  for  me- 
chanically lockinij  interlocked  switches.  Such  locking 
should  prevent  a  switch  from  beinfj;  locked  unless  the 
point  is  tieht  aji^ainst  the  stock  rail.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  stock  rails  must,  be  held  rigidly  in  place 
and  the  switch  points  fitted  to  No.  1  switch  rods  and 
front  rods  of  types  which  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
rolling  of  the  switch  points  with  an  obstruction  between 
the  point  and  the  stock  rail.  Therefore,  not  only  the 
locking  attachments,  but  also  the  No.  1  switch  rod  and 
the  general  installation  of  the  switch  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  committee  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  That  switches  be  designed  for  use  of  riser  plates  of 
uniform  thickness,  drilling  of  switch  points  to  be  25/32 
in.  diameter  and  spaced  2^^,  5,  5,  5  in.  centers. 

2.  That  the  No.  1  switch  rod  be  so  designed  as  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  rolling  of  the  switch  points 
when  power  is  applied  to  the  rod  and  with  an  obstruction 
between  the  ball  of  the  stock  rail  and  the  switch  point, 
and  that  lost  motion  between  it  and  the  switch  point  can 
be  taken  up.  That  the  switch  lugs  to  which  the  No.  1 
switch  rod  is  attached  shall  have  25/vS2x2  9/32-in.  slot- 
ted holes,  spaced  5  in.  between  centers  and  attached  to 
the  switch  points  with  ^-in.  bolts. 

3.  That  not  less  than  3  steel  gage  plates  shall  be 
used  for  each  switch,  slip  and  point  derail,  1  plate  on 
point  tie  and  1  on  nearest  tie'  on  each  side ;  not  less  than 
4  gage  plates  for  each  set  of  movable  point  frogs,  1  on 
point  tie  and  1  on  first  tie  back  of  each  pair  of  points. 
Gage  plates  shall  be  not  less  than  %x6  in.  and  switches 
must  be  put  to  gage  before  gage  plates  are  installed. 

4.  That  substantial,  adjustable  rail  braces  shall  be 
used  on  all  gage  plates. 

5.  That  switches  shall  be  so  installed  that  the  switch 
points  fit  up  properly  to  the  stock  rails  and  operate  freely. 

6.  That  the  front  rod  shall  be  without  pin  connec- 
tions and  designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  -rolling 
of  the  switch  points  when  power  is  applied  to  the  switch 
and  with  an  obstruction  between  the  ball  of  the  stock 
rail  and  the  swatch  point.  Point  lugs  shall  have 
25/32x2  9/32-in.  slotted  holes,  spaced  5  in.  between  cen- 
ters and  attached  to  the  points  with  ^-in.  bolts. 

7.  That  the  lock  rod  shall  be  of  the  double  adjust- 
able type  and  connected  to  a  ball  joint  lug  in  the  center 
of  the  front  rod  by  means  of  two  1^-in.  cup  nuts,  and 
two  1^-in.  standard  nuts.  The  notches  in  the  lock  rod 
shall  not  be  more  than  ^/r  in-  greater  than  the  plunger, 
measured  in  a  horizontal  line. 

8.  That  the  f.  p.  lock  plunger  shall  be  rectangular, 
^x2xl9  in.,  placed  horizontally  in  the  plunger  box  with 
a  sliding  fit. 

9.  That  the  plunger  box  shall  be  placed  2  ft.  6  in. 
from  center  of  box  to  gage  of  rail  and  shall  be  mounted 
on  a  ^x6-in.  steel  plate,  supported  by  three  ties  and  se- 
curely bolted' thereto  with  ^-in.  bolts. 

10.  That  the  switch  and  lock  movernent  shall  be  de- 
signed for  staggered  locking  or  its  equivalent;  locking 


dog  shall  have  not  less  than  '/jxZ-'m.  locking  surface, 
])laccd  horizontally. 

1 1.  That  the  switch  and  lock  movement  shall  be  ])laced 
not  less  than  2  ft.  6  in.  from  center  of  movement  to  gage 
of  rail  and  shall  be  mounted  on  a  steel  base  plate,  sup- 
ported by  not  less  than  three  ties,  cxce])t  electrically 
operated  switch  and  lock  movements  which  shall  be  sup- 
l)ortcd  by  not  less  than  two  tics,  and  securely  bolted 
thereto  with  ^-in.  bolts. 

Committee:  C.  J.  Kelloway  (A.  C.  L.),  chairman; 
.Samuel  Miskelly  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  vice-chairman;  F.  E. 
Whitcomb  (V>.  &  A.),  vice-chairman;  Larsen  Brown  (A. 
T.  &  S.  F.),  G.  W.  Chappell  (N.  Y.  N.  H. 
&  H.),  O.  H.  Eichblatt  (So.  Pac),  Oswald  Frant- 
zen  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  J.  W.  McClelland  (P.  &  R.), 
W.  B.  Morri.son  (D.  L.  &  W.),  E.  K.  Post  (P.  R.  R.), 
Chas.  Stephens  (C.  &  O.),  E.  C.  Carrol  (C.  «&  N.  W.), 
Wm.  Dawson  (N.  Y.  C),  C.  S.  Foster  (P.  R.  R.),  H. 
F.  Lomas  (I.  C),  E.  E.  Mack  (C.  &  E.  I.),  H.  B.  Pflas- 
terer,  E.  J.  Relph  (N.  P.),  J.  I.  Vernon  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  & 
H.),  and  W.  F.  Zane  (C.  B.  &  Q.). 

Discussion 

F.  E.  Whitcomb:  The  committee  desire  to  presertt  as 
a  progress  report  the  report  on  field  construction  of  pipe 
lines. 

R.  M.  Phinney  (C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.)  :  I  would  like  ta 
know  if  the  committee  intended  to  leave  out  the  use  of 
oil  pipes.  It  refers  to  the  running  of  the  pipes  under- 
ground. 

L.  R.  Mann :  Under  field  construction  of  pipe  lines  it 
says,  "The  alinement  of  the  pipe  line  should  be  straight 
when  practicable."  I  thought  the  committee  might  give 
us,  after  consideration,  just  what  their  thought  was  on 
the  maximum  curvature.  It  says,  "Where  necessary  to 
run  the  pipe  lines  underground,  it  is  recommended  that 
concrete  side  walls  with  plank  covering  be  used  around 
the  pipe  line.  I  thought  in  this  discussion  it  might  be 
brought  out  that  between  ties  not  over  a  certain  number 
of  pipes  should  be  run. 

Mr.  Whitcomb:  The  committee  did  not  at  the  time 
that  this  report  was  gotten  up  determine  any  maximum 
or  minimum  degree  of  curvature,  but  we  will  be  glad  to 
give  that  consideration. 

C.  A.  Christofiferson  (N.  P.)  :  I  had  occasion  two 
years  ago  to  put  in  a  heavy  pipe  line  around  a  12-deg. 
curve  and  I  fould  that  did  not  work  very  good.  I  finally 
came  down  to  an  8-deg.  curve.  I  believe  that  is  some- 
thing the  committee  could  spend  a  good  deal  of  work  on 
with  profit. 

The  President :  On  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  in  this 
city  there  are  interlocking  plants  where  the  pipe  lines  are 
curved  90  deg.  in  a  comparatively  short  distance.  I 
suppose  that  would  have  to  be  considered  as  the  extreme 
case.  Perhaps  Mr.  Christofferson  would  be  prepared  to- 
suggest  to  the  committee  the  proper  maximum  curvature 
around  which  a  pipe  line  may  be  properly  operated. 

Mr.  Christofferson :  I  had  to  put  in  an  extra  pipe  line 
on  the  12-deg.  curve  in  order  to  operate  the  pipe  line. 
That  is  the  heaviest  curve  I  ever  put  a  pipe  line  on. 

In  regard  to  the  fourth  paragraph,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee should  reconsider  that  and  change  the  paragraph 
entirely.  The  question  was  brought  up  a  while  ago  about 
oil  pipe  and  stuffing  boxes.  I  think  most  of  us  have 
found  that  we  get  the  best  construction  by  putting  the 
pipe  inside  of  a  crude  oil  pipe  at  crossings  and  places  of 
that  kind.  I  believe  that  should  be  recommended.  We 
might  say,  if  proper  drainage  could  be  provided,  this 
construction  might  be  used.  I  i)elieve  the  whole  para- 
graph should  be  reconstructed. 

Mr.  Whitcomb :    This  paragraph  was  designed  to  cover 
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situations  where  it  was  necessary  to  take  an  entire  big 
pipe  line,  run  it  across  a  street  where  cranks  and  com- 
pensators might  also  be  located  in  the  crossing. 

Mr.  Christofferson :  There  might  be  such  places,  but 
very  few.  I  believe  if  a  compensator  or  a  crank  is  put 
in  a  street  crossing  it  should  be  put  in  oil  boxes  or  boxes 
provided  for  that,  cast  iron  boxes,  to  put  the  crank  and 
compensator  in. 

L.  R.  Mann :  If  the  field  construction  of  pipe  lines  is 
again  submitted  for  final  adoption,  on  paragraph  4,  as  it 
is,  it  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  is  the  only  method 
approved  by  tlie  association  for  taking  pipe  lines  under- 
ground. It  is  my  thought  that  the  committee  would  in- 
clude all  of  the  approved  methods. 

Mr.  Whitcomb :    We  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 

A.  G.  Shaver  (cons,  engr.)  :  I  would  ask  if  the  plac- 
ing of  the  compensator  and  crank  arms  is  to  be  arranged 
so  as  to  throw  the  deflection  of  the  pipe  line  on  one  side, 
that  is,  beyond  the  center. 

The  President:  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  committee.  That  might  be  indicated  from  the  mat- 
ter as  printed.  Certainly,  the  committee  intended  that 
only  one-half  of  the  strength  will  be  used  on  either  side 
of  the  center. 

T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  I  question  very  much 
whether  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  desirability  of  mixing 
at  a  central  point  is  good.  You  are  bound  to  get  a  little 
set  in  taking  the  concrete  from  the  central  point  to  the 
foundation,  whereas  if  it  is  mixed  close  to  the  location 
the  setting  would  not  take  place  until  the  concrete  was  in 
position. 

The  President :  It  is  suggested  that  that  method  pre- 
supposes the  use  of  a  concrete  mixer. 

Mr.  Whitcomb :  That  was  the  intention,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  use  of  a  mixer  was  desirable  and  eco- 
nomical. 

Mr.  Stevens :  There  is  one  thing  which  occurs  to  me 
in  looking  over  the  plan  submitted  for  these  specifica- 
tions, and  that  is  that  about  the  only  things  included 
which  we  are  now  using  are  the  ties  and  the  lockrod. 

The  President :  The  committee  is  in  somewhat  of  a 
quandary.  The  instructions  state,  "Prepare  plans  for 
locking  switches  mechanically  at  interlocking  plants." 
Until  we  arrive  at  standards  in  the  way  of  detail  parts,  it 
was,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  committee  should  make 
certain  suggested  desisrns.  We  will  have  to  work  up 
designs  in  detail  for  just  svich  appliances  finally,  but  the 
plan  as  a  whole  may  well  be  considered,  and  we  will  just 
forget  the  specific  design  shown. 

Mr.  Stevens :  We  cannot  forget  the  design  as  shown. 
That  is  the  trouble.  The  particular  apparatus  used  calls 
for  certain  offsets  in  rods  which  appear  to  us  to  be  un- 
necessary, but  which  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
special  apparatus  involved. 

I  fail  to  see  why  it  is  not  possible  for  this  committee  to 
design  a  switch  layout  and  take  into  consideration  the 
standards  that  this  association  has  already  adopted. 

The  President :  Mr.  Stevens'  points  are'  very  well 
taken. 

J.  C.  Mock  (M.  C.)  :  I  think  the  purpose  of  this  ex- 
hibit is  to  show  the  application  of  a  particular  design. 
We  all  know  that  the  switch  layout  can  be  arranged  for 
a  single  switch  on  a  great  variety  of  designs,  as  Commit- 
tee VI  has  already  shown  in  its  report  submitted  to  the 
association  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Whitcomb :  Committee  II  was  instructed  to  "pre- 
pare plans  for  locking  switches  mechanically  at  inter- 
locking plants."  The  first  thing  we  got  up  against  w'as 
to  find  some  way  of  holding  the  switch  rail  in  its  posi- 
tion so  that  it  would  not  tilt  with  an  obstruction  in  the 
point.    The  members  of  the  committee  immediately  began 


experimenting  with  various  kinds  of  locking  rods  and 
various  kinds  of  front  rods  which  would  prevent  the 
point  from  tilting.  About  a  dozen  different  types  were 
tried  out  and  it  was  found  that  a  front  rod  designed  sub- 
stantially after  this  pattern  would  hold  the  point  from 
tilting  the  best  of  anything  we  could  find.  We  also  found, 
in  order  to  maintain  our  adjustments,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  provide  adjustable  rail  braces.  There- 
fore, this  plan  was  not  drawn  up  as  a  standard. 

The  President:  Committee  II  cannot  make  drawings 
which  the  association  will  accept  until  Committee  VI  has 
proceeded  further  with  its  work.  However,  drawings 
submitted  in  this  way  have  a  value  and  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  considered  by  Committee  VI  in  its  work  on  the 
details. 

R.  M.  Phinney  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  notice  that  it  is 
stated  the  lock  plunger  shall  be  rectangular,  whereas  the 
association  has  a  standard  plan  which  shows  a  circular 
plunger. 

Mr.  Whitcomb :  It  was  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  rectangular  or  flat  plunger  be  used,  instead 
of  the  round  plunger,  as  then  the  same  lock  rod  could 
be  used  with  or  without  a  switch  and  lock  movement. 

Mr.  Mock:  As  to  the  use  of  a  square  as  against  a 
round  plunger,  which  is  the  present  standard,  I  am  not 
sure  it  has  been  discussed  in  meetings,  but  the  matter  has 
been  discussed  extensively  in  committee.  If  anything  is 
adopted  as  a  standard,  it  should  stand  until  it  is  proven 
to  be  unreliable  or  unsafe,  or  that  there  is  something 
which  is  a  good  deal  better.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
much  better  a  square  plunger  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
safety  and  efficiency  than  the  round  plunger.  The  round 
plunger  is  a  cheaper  manufacturing  proposition.  Are  we 
warranted  in  going  to  the  more  expensive  construction 
and  design  to  get  the  square  plunger  ? 

J.  E.  Stephenson  (Gen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.)  :  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  this  matter  from  the  railroad  standpoint,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  stick  to  established  practice  in  all 
cases,  we  are  not  going  to  advance,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  committee  should  be  required  to  stick  to  stand- 
ard practice  in  making  recommendations. 

Mr.  Whitcomb :  I  have  found  in  actual  experience  that 
a  square  plunger  and  with  this  type  of  rod  we  have  been 
able  to  maintain  much  closer  locking  than  we  did  with  the 
round  plunger.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  all 
due  to  the  square  plunger  by  any  means.  It  may  be  the 
combination. 

B.  T.  Anderson  (D.  L.  &  W.)  :  The  type  of  front  rod 
and  plunger  shown  by  the  committee  has  been  in  service 
on  eight  or  nine  of  the  interlocking  plants  on  our  road 
for  over  a  year,  and  has  given  very  satisfactory  service. 
One  of  these  front  rods  was  tried  out  for  a  year  before 
it  was  installed  in  any  number  of  plants,  and  our  me- 
chanical men  and  supervisors  are  in  favor  of  the  front  rod 
and  square  plunger,  and  we  expect  to  change  all  of  our 
equipment  to  that  type  as  the  older  plants  are  renewed. 

Mr.  Whitcomb :  The  committee  would  like  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  spacing  of  drillings  on  switchpoints. 

Mr.  Mock:  The  American  Railway  Engineering  As- 
sociation has  adopted  a  drilling  1.5,  5,  3,  5  and  5  in. 
That  is  the  drilling  we  have  been  using  in  our  layouts. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  objection  to  it  is.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  advantage  there  is  in  having  uniform  drill- 
ing of  five  inches  after  the  first  hole  in  the  point  over 
the  one  that  has  been  in  use. 

The  President:  It  would  seem  to  be  desirable  that 
this  association  should  adopt  the  bolt  spacing  established 
by  the  A.  R.  E.  A. 

Mr.  Whitcomb:  The  main  thing  in  the  2.5  in.,  as  the 
location  of  the  first  hole,  was  that  with  only  1.5  in.  be- 
tween the  point  and  the  first  hole,  it  left  practically  no 
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room  to  put   in  a  w  roncli  to  tij.;lit<'n  up  tlu-  holis   lOr  tlu- 
front   rod. 

The  I'ri'sick'iit  :  I  l)clio\o  llio  mcinbcrs  licro  would 
like  to  dispose  of  this  (luostion  rather  delinitcly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  eomniittee.  In  view  of  the  fart  that  there 
is  an  acee|)ted  standard  as  established  by  the  .\.  K.  1'..  A. 
for  tlie  bolt  spacinji;  on  switehpoints,  unless  there  is  an 
objection  more  substantial  than  the  one  set  up  by  Mr. 
W  hitcomb.  it  would  seem  to  be  i)roper  for  this  meetinjj 
to  perha|)s  oiler  a  pietty  slronj^j  su}.;;gestion  to  Ihe  com 
millee. 

Mr.  C'hristotYerson :  If  the  drilling  of  the  switchpoint 
has  been  adopted  by  the  A.  R.  K.  A.  1  think  wc  should 
follow  their  practice.  No  doubt  they  have  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  it.  We  cannot  go  back  on  what  the 
signalmen  recommended  at  that  time,  and  change  to 
something  else. 

The  President :  Will  the  committee  be  willing  to  con- 
sider and  use  the  bolt  spacings  as  a])])roved  and  estab- 
lished by  the  A.  R.  E.  A.? 

A.  W.  Stewart  (A.  G.  L.)  :  1  understand  this  has 
something  to  do  with  the  slotted  holes  in  the  ])omt  locks. 

Mr.  Whitcomb:  The  idea  of  drilling  it  back  2.5  in.  is 
that  where  the  slotted  hole  is  supplied  in  the  switch  foot 
that  the  front  rod  does  not  project  out  beyond  the  switch 

C.  M.  Duflfy  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  I  do  not  believe  that 
moving  the  hole  back  an  inch  w^ould  interfere  seriously 
with  the  standards  adopted  by  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  It  has  no 
connection  with  ihe  hand-thrown  switch.  It  is  merely 
riveted  and  reinforced. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Duffy. 
I  do  not  believe  that  if  the  committee  can  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  this  change  that  the  A.  R. 
E,  A.  would  offer  any  very  serious  objection  to  it,  and  I 
think  they  would  be  very  thankful  for  the  information. 

The  President:  Until  we  have  approached  the  A.  R. 
E.  A.  and  asked  them  to  change  the  standard  now  ac- 
cepted, it  would  seem  inconsistent  for  this  association 
to  come  out  with  a  second  recommended  jiractice  at 
variance  with  the  one  now  in  efifect. 

Mr.  Mock :  I  think  the  committee  has  in  a  few  words 
said  just  what  the  reason  was  for  that  change  in  drill- 


ing. This  design  of  front  rod  bent  over  the  end  closes  up 
the  room  for  turning  the  nut.  The  designs  that  have  been 
considered  up  to  this  date,  I  think  do  not  have  the  end 
blocked  olf,  you  might  say.  Therefore,  there  v\as  a  free 
end  in  which  the  wrench  could  turn  the  nut. 

This  being  the  first  time  this  design  has  been  presented 
lo  the  association,  it  might  be  well  to  call  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  on  Track  of  the  A.  R. 
I'"-.  .\.  and  ask  them  if  they  will  not  consider  a  change  of 
the  drilling. 

Mr.  Whitcomb:  .So  far  as  we  have  experimented  we 
ha\e  found  that  this  was  the  rod  which  gave  us  the  most 
rigid  construction  and  enabled  us  to  keej)  the  point  in  its 
place  the  best.  When  applying  that  ty])e  of  rod  and  lug 
it  would  be  much  more  readily  and  easily  applied  with  the 
drilling  moved  back  another  inch. 

The  President :  It  would  seem  that  the  committee 
should  not  submit  to  the  association  as  standard  a  drill- 
ing at  variance  with  the  established  standard.  The  ques- 
tion is,  shall  we  take  this  matter  up  with  the  A.  R.  E.  A.? 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Stevens  that  the  report  be  received 
as  information  was  carried. 

J.  Beaumont:  With  regard  to  the  first  item  under 
"Locking  Switches  Mechanically,"  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  a  requisite  or  an  assurance.  It  says  "that 
switches  will  be  designed  for  use  of  riser  plates  of  uni- 
form thickness." 

The  President:  The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Beau- 
mont is  important.  I  should  say  that  the  committee  has 
not  authority  to  go  into  the  general  question  of  the  design 
of  switches  or  frogs.  It  is,  however,  I  should  say,  dis- 
tinctly within  the  function  of  this  committee  to  go  into 
the  making  of  detailed  drawings  on  switches  and  frogs. 

The  President :  That  would  not  be  so  much  a  question 
of  the  possible  prevalent  practice  among  the  manufactur- 
ers, as  it  would  be  a  question  vv^hich  would  deal  directly 
w  ith  standards  accepted  by  the  A.  R.  E.  A.,  if  they  are 
the  accepted  standards  of  the  railways,  and  I  believe  they 
are,  I  ask  the  committee  if  they  will  bear  in  mind  the 
points  brought  out  here  this  morning,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  question  raised  by  Mjr.  Beaumont. 

The  committee  w^as  excused  with  thanks. 


Report  on  Harmonizing  of  Specifications 


THE  following  outline  of  work  was 
assigned  this  committee:  1,  Har- 
monize the  wording  in  the  several  speci- 
fications now  in  the  manual,  where  such 
wording  on  the  same  subject  is  at  vari- 
ance. 2,  Recommend  any  changes  or 
additions  necessary  to  make  complete 
any  imit  specification  or  major  specifica- 
tion. 

In  the  interest  of  uniformity,  the  fol- 
lowing guide  was  submitted  for  use  by 
all  members  when  submitting  literature : 
Use  "may"  in  optional  cases;  "should" 
in  desirable  cases ;  "shall"  in  imperative 
cases  in  specifications  and  requisites ; 
"must"  in  imperative  cases  in  rules  and 
instructions;  "will"  where  reference  is 
made   to   the   purchaser's   responsibility. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
chairmen  of  the  several  committees  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  "Guaranty,"  covered  by  Section 
8  of  the  General  Provisions,  agree  in  such  manner  as 
they  may  mutually  concur,  upon  a  recommendation  as 
to  the  wording  for  such  a  section  and  submit  same  to 
the  stated  meeting  in  June,  1917. 


H.   S.  Balliet,  Chairman 


The  committee  recommended  a  new 
paragraph,  to  be  known  as  (c)  under 
General  Provisions.  Section  1,  title.  "Pur- 
pose." This  is  due  to  a  recommendation 
to  this  committee  for  consideration  of 
certain  detail  by  Committee  III : 

"Where  blanks  have  not  been  filled  in 
indicating  the  purchaser's  requirements 
or  where  an  option  is  permitted  and  the 
purchaser  has  not  expressed  his  prefer- 
ence, the  contractor's  recommended 
practice  shall  be  followed."     1917. 

The  committee  submitted  a  large  num- 
ber of  recommendations  for  harmonizing 
the  Detail  Provisions,  with  the  request 
that  they  be  accepted  at  the  stated  meet- 
ing for  presentation  to  the  convention 
for  approval  and  submission  to  letter 
ballot. 

Committee:  H.  S.  Balliet  (G.  C.  T.), 
chairman;  G.  H.  Dryden  (B.  &  O.).  W.  H.  Elliott  (N. 
Y.  C).  R.  B.  Elsworth  (N.  Y.  C),  E.  G.  Hawkins 
N.  Y.  C),  R.  C.  Johnson  (B.  R.  T.).  C.  J  Kelloway 
(A.  C.  L.),  W.  N.  Manuel  (G.  R.  &  I.).  C.  H.  Mor- 
rison  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.).  F.  P.  Patenall   (B.  &  O.), 
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J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W.),  CJ.  S.  Pflasterer  (N.  C.  & 
St.  L.),  C.  C.  Rosenberg  (R.  S.  A.),  T.  S.  Stevens 
(A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  E.  G.  Stradling  (C.  I.  &  L.),  F.  B. 
Wiegand   (N.  Y.  C). 

Discussion 

The  meeting  first  took  up  the  detail  provisions. 

John  Roberts  (Gen.  Elec.  Co.  by  letter)  :  If  this  spe- 
cification is  allowed  to  stand  it  will  rule  out  a  great  many 
motor-generator  sets,  such  as  we  have  been  building  and 
recommending  for  a  number  of  years.  Tiiese  sets  are 
herein  listed  up  to  9.65  k.w.  for  charging  110-volt  stor- 
age battery  and  are  made  even  larger  in  this  construction. 
We  find  this  is  more  efficient,  cheaper  and  more  economi- 
cal in  spacing  than  a  3-bearing  or  4-bearing  set  requiring 
a  sub-base  and  would,  therefore,  like  to  see  this  clause 
stricken  from  the  specifications  as  we  cannot  sec  any 
definite  reason  for  it. 

J.  E.  Saunders  (U.  S.  &  S.)  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
paragraph  on  "Machines"  limits  them  to  the  electro- 
mechanical class.  If  it  is  to  be  general,  it  should  have 
included  electrical  and  pneumatic,  and  the  heading  should 
be  reworded.  I  suggest  also  that  there  is  no  limit  in  the 
paragraph  on  "Locking,''  in  which  you  provide  a  locking 
shaft  with  one  cross-locking  bar  and  one  longitudinal- 
locking  bar.  In  the  machines  above  40  levers,  mechani- 
cal, or  60  levers,  power,  that  is  not  required,  and  in  some 
large  machines  that  cannot  be  furnished.  T  believe  the 
committee   shoidd    give   the   limit   in    which   they   reciuirc 


the  dififerent  parts,  the  limit  in  the  number  of  levers.  It 
is  not  now  practicable. 

Walter  P.  Neubert :  Referring  to  the  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  on  "Down  Rods,"  one  says  "One  jaw  of  each 
rod  shall  be  offset  one-half  inch.'  and  the  other  says, 
"Down  rods  shall  have  upper  jaws  offset  one  inch."  I 
can  understand  the  reason  for  the  one-inch  offset,  but  do 
not  just  see  where  the  reason  for  the  one-half  inch  offset 
comes  in.  It  seems  to  me  that  should  be  combined  in  one 
l^aragraph. 

R.  AI.  Phinney:  In  the  section  on  "Compensators,''  I 
believe  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  allowed  for 
pipe  installed  in  oil  pipe  should  be  given  in  the  specifica- 
tion. 

James  H.  Cormick  (Can.  Nor.)  :  We  have  several 
situations  where  we  have  500  ft.  of  oil  pipe,  and  we  have 
no  trouble  whatever  in  operating  the  signals  without  any 
compensators. 

Mr.  Stevens :  I  think  perhaps  where  you  get  only 
moderate  changes  it  will  not  affect  the  pipe  in  the  2-in. 
pipe,  but  when  the  weather  is  very  cold  I  think  it  affects 
it. 

Mr.  Cormick:  We  had  60  below  zero  this  winter  and 
we  had  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Stevens:    You  adjust  with  a  screw  jaw? 

Mr.  Cormick:  Yes,  but  we  have  had  very  little  ad- 
justment to  do. 

The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 


Committee  VII — Direct  Current  Relays 


Till',  following  outline  of  work  was 
assigned  this  committee:  1.  Pre- 
pare relay  specifications.  2.  Recommend 
minimum  allowable  drop-away  point  of 
relays  of   various   resistance   in   service. 

The  committee  submitted  reports  on 
the  following  subjects:  1.  Winding  of 
relay  coils.  2.  Recommended  resistance 
of  track  relays.  3.  Track  circuit  data 
forms. 

Winding  of  Coils 

It  is  probably  not  understood  by  all 
that  a  relay  to  be  most  efficient  should 
have  its  coils  fully  form  wound  with  the 
specified  size  of  wire.  Tables  are  given 
herewith  which  were  computed  by  two 
relay  manufacturers  showing  the  exact 
resistance  secured  by  the  use  of  different 
gage  wires.  These  tables  also  show  the 
pick-up  -and  drop-away  in  amperes  for 
standard  R.  S.  A.  four-i)oint  relay.  The  values  shown 
in  these  tables  are  secured  in  a  laboratory  test  according 
to  R.  S.  A.  specifications.     (See  page  492.) 

The  committee  recommended  that  these  tables  be  ac- 
cepted for  presentation  to  the  annual  convention  to  be 
submitted  to  letter  ballot  so  that  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  Manual. 

Recommended  Resistance  oe  Track  Relays 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  where  the 
recommended  limiting  resistance  is  used  in  series  with 
the  battery  for  track  circuits  a  relay  having  two  ohms 
resistance  is  more  economical  and  generally  safer  than 
a  four-ohm  relay  installed  under  similar  conditions. 
The  two-ohm  relay  has  the  following  advantages  over 
the  four-ohm  relay : 

1.  Less  energy  consumption. 

2.  Equally  good  protection  against  a  broken  rail. 


E.  G.  Stradling,  Chairman 


3.  Less  suscei)tible  to  stray  current 
from  adjacent  battery. 

4.  Will  operate  with  a  higher  shunt- 
ing resistance  across  the  rails. 

5.  Has  better  operating  qualities 
when  track  conditions  are  adverse  to 
maintaining  a  track  circuit. 

Wnien  foreign  current  is  present  on  a 
track  circuit  it  should  be  given  special 
attention  in  view  of  the  following  state- 
ments : 

1.  When  a  rail  or  battery  lead  is 
broken  and  the  track  circuit  is  shunted, 
the  two-ohm  relay  will  be  more  suscept- 
ible to  foreign  current  than  the  four-ohm 
relay  under  the  above  conditions :  but 
with  the  track  circuit  not  shunted,  the 
two-ohm  relay  will  be  more  readily 
])ickcd  up  by  foreign  current  only  when 
that  foreign  current  enters  the  track  cir- 
cuit through  a  resistance  that  is  less  than  six  ohms. 

2.  When  the  two-ohm  relay  is  used,  the  length  of 
the  track  circuit  can  be  increased  and  this  can  be  done 
safely  if  there  is  no  foreign  current  present;  however, 
if  there  is  foreign  current  present,  the  two-ohm  relay  on 
the  extended  track  section  will  receive  more  current 
from  the  combined  foreign  current  and  track  battery 
current  than  will  a  four-ohm  relay  on  a  proper  length 
track  section  which  has  not  been  extended. 

3.  Considering  track  sections  of  equal  length  and 
with  other  conditions  equal,  except  that  the  proper 
recommended  minimum  limiting  resistance  for  the  re- 
spective relays  is  used  in  series  with  the  track  batter)-, 
then  the  two-ohm  relay  will  in  general  be  less  sus- 
ceptible to  foreign  current  than  the  four-ohm  relay. 

The  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  two- 
ohm  relay  by  the  Association. 
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Track  Circuit  Data  Forms 

The  accompanying  fofms,  showing  report  of  ballast 
resistance  test,  report  of  rail  resistance  test  and  report 
of  insulated  joint  test,  are  recommended  for  securing 
data   for  computing  track  circuit  values. 

Committee:  E.  G.  Stradling  (C.  I.  &  L.),  chairman; 
Tames  Anderson  (N.  Y.  C),  vice-chairman;  E.  T.  Am- 
bach  (C.  H.  &  D.),  B.  H.  Ayers  (L.  &  N.),  D.  M.  Case 
(Southern),  A.  W.  Fisher  (P.  R.  R.),  A.  R.  Fugina 
(L.  &  N.),  E.  W.  Kolb  (B.  R.  &  P.),  H.  W.  Lewis 
(L.  v.),  A.  E.  Pratt  (Erie),  C.  F.  Stoltz  (C.  C.  C.  & 
St.  L.). 

Discussion 

E.  G.  Stradling  (chairman)  :  First  I  would  like  to 
take  up  the  tables  under  "Winding  of  Coils." 

Mr.  Phinney :  Comparing  this  w^ith  the  manual,  I 
notice  these  are  four-point  relays.  Two-point  relays 
have  different  charactertistics.  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
the  committee  why  they  left  off  the  working  current 
given  in  the  manual. 

Mr.  Stradling:  We  got  the  information  in  these 
tables  from  the  manufacturers.  If  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  association  to  have  working  current  we  can  prob- 
ably secure  that  from  the  manufacturers  also  and  put 
it  in. 

Mr.  Harrington :  If  the  committee  desires  to  put 
the  working  current  in,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  use 
the  working  proportions  between  pick-up,  drop-away 
and  working  current  now  used  in  R.  S.  A.  specifica- 
tion, and  the  working  current  can  be  worked  out  from 
these  tables. 

Mr.  Stevens :  We  have  made  it  a  practice  not  to 
put  in  the  manual  anything  which  could  be  varied 
from  bv  the  manufacturer  without  consulting  this  as- 


sociation, imt  with  llic  inti'ntion  of  not  accepting  the 
maiuifacttirer's  standar(l>,  but  because  wt  haven't  con- 
trol of  the  situation. 

.Ml'.  Str;i(lling:  (oinniilteo  \  II  calhMl  ui)on  all 
the  manufacturers  of  relays  to  submit  tables,  and  we 
hope  to  have  all  the  tables  ready  for  the  June  meeting. 

Mr.  Day:  In  connection  with  the  tabic  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  information  as  to 
the  insulation  of  the  wire. 

Mr.  Stradling:  There  was  no  consideration  given 
to  the  insulation.  We  have  been  called  upon  at  vari- 
ous times  l)v  signal  engineers  and  others  to  devise 
pick-up  and  drop-away  for  relays  having  other  resist- 
ance tlian  the  4-ohm  specified  in  the  R.  S.  A.  specifi- 
cation, and  this  table  was  one  of  the  things  that 
ser\e(l  the  purpose  of  information. 
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TRACK    CIRCUIT     SKETCH 

NOTE'    MBKC    iRtTCM     SHOWImG     LOCATION     Of    ftLL     ROflO    CROSSINGS,    STATION    PLflTTORMS, 
SWITCHES,   CROSSOVERS.    BRIDStS.    WATER    CRftNfS    UNO     ETC- 

Rrnpmcs  taktm  ry                                    roRRF-r.T 

1 

Report  of  Ballast  Resistance  Test 

Mr.  Vandersluis :  In  order  to  specify  resistance  we 
would  have  to  know  exactly  what  we  are  going  to 
get  in  the  way  of  covering  for  the  wire. 

Mr.  Harrington :  In  preparing  this  table  of  resist- 
ance of  different  relays,  we  did  not  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  the  coils  which  we  are  now  furnishing,  be- 
cause at  present  we  are  being  compelled  to  furnish 
coils  to  a  specific  resistance,  250  ohms,  500  ohms, 
1,000  ohms. 

The  President :  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
either  the  committee  or  the  manufacturers  believe  it 
would  be  desirable  for  this  association  to  have  a  spe- 
cification for  the  covering  of  wires  used  in  relay  coils? 

Mr.  Stradling:  The  committee  now  has  this  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Stevens:     I  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
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in^^  that  these  tables  be  received  as  information  and  be 

included  in  the  proccccHngs.  Carried. 

Mr.  Stradlin,.;; :  The  next  question  is  the  recommended 
resistance  of  track  relays. 

Mr.  Vandersluis:  We  have  a  taljle  of  statements 
which  undoubtedly  are  all  f'lrls.  We  have  no  proof  pre- 
sented, however.     Jt  is  mv  understanding^  that  field  tests 


RAILROAb DIVISION DATE 

NO  OF  TRACK  CIRCUIT POLARIZED   OR  NEUTRAL.  NO.  OF  JOINT. 

KIND  OF  JOINT KIND   OF   INSULATION. 

CONDITION  or  JOINT WCATHER 

OBSERVERS 


METEPS    USED 


SCALES     RESISTANCE  OF  EACH  SCALE 


RESISTANCE  OrCONNECIIOWS  roR 


AMMETER 

POLE  CHANGER. 


READINGS  AT  JOINTS     I  AND   2         J    ENO  OF  CIRCUIT. 


READINGS    AT  JOINTS     3  AND  4       'j  '  END  OF  CIRCUIT 


POS   NO    1  POS    NO.  2 


fCCSULXS 


NOTE;     REMOVE    BATTERY    AND     RE^AY    FROM    SECTION     B   AND    CONNECT 
AMMETER      BETWEEN      RAILS      CLOSE     TO      JOINTS.      CONNECT     THC        BATTCRY 
CELLS     TO     SECTION    A    ,   THRU     A      POLE   CHANSER    A5    SHOWN    AND  CLOSE 
TO    TmE    JOINTS.    MEASURE     VOLTAGE      E    ACROSS     RAILS    OF    SECTION   A 

Close    to   joints     and   Current   I  thru    ammeter,   reverse     pole 
Changer    ano     repeat   f»eadings.     note'    resistance     of  connecting 
WIRES    FOR     both    battery    AND     AMMETER.    WmEn    THESE    READINGS    HAVE 
OEtN     TAKEN     FOR      ONE     END     OF    SECTION     A,   REPEAT    FOR     JOINTS     ON    OPPOSITE 
END.    NUMBER    ALL    JOfNTS     AS    PER     SKETCH    .     RES-ISTANCE     OF   JOINTS 
TO    BE    COMPUTED     BY     OHMS      LAW,    I'^.O/f,    C"^. 

WMEN     NOAMAL     AND    H£.VefMC     CURRENT     READINSS    THRU     X    SHOW 
AVAR/ATION    EXCEEDING    X.5Z    TH/S  TEST   WILL  NOT  BE    ACCURATE. 
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/  POS.  NO. 

NORTH  OR  EAST   ENO 

Of  Circuit 


-3E 


3XiI 


•  POS.  NO   2 

ORY   CELLS    OR   5ISWAL    BATTERY. 


\ronM   TO  BE   LETTER    sizc,     ^^  y.  \oi- 

Report  of  Insulated  Joint  Test 

have  not  been  made  to  substantiate  these  statements.  The 
matter  is  of  enough  importance  to  have  it  presented  at 
the  next  stated  meeting,  with  such  facts  as  the  committee 
have  to  support  these  statements.  They  can  give  l;s  their 
theoretical  deductions. 

Mr.  Stevens:  Somebody  stated  that  this  association 
adopted  a  4-ohm  relay.  I  question  that  statement.  I  be- 
lieve all  our  literature  points  to  the  fact  that  a  4-ohni 
relay  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  on  the  track  circuit,  but 
I  don't  remember  that  the  association  ever  took  formal 
action  with  reference  to  that  resistance.  That  fact  should 
be  developed  very  conclusively  before  we  take  any 
affirmative  action.  I  shall  begin  to  make  tests  with  relays 
of  2-ohms  resistance  to  some  extent  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
the  relays. 

Mr.  Day:  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  the  temper- 
ature in  degrees  Centigrade  instead  of  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, as  that  is  standard  practice  at  present,  and  also  the 
gage  in  the  terms  A.  W.  G. 

Mr.  Vandersluis:  I  thought  this  matter  was  im- 
portant enough  to  give  the  association  such  proofs  as  the 
committee  have.  I  understand  it  is  all  theoretical  proof, 
but  I  think  the  association  ought  to  have  that  proof  pre- 
sented to  it. 

A.  W.  Stewart  (A.  C.  L.)  :  We  recently  sent  some 
4-ohm  relays  to  the  factory  to  be  worked  over  and  made 
into  2-ohm  relays.  Where  we  could  not  operate  a  4-ohm 
relay  successfully  with  caustic  soda  batteries  connected 
in  multiple  we  are  operating  them  now  without  any  re- 
sistance, and  with  from  0.7  to  0.9-ohm  external  resist- 


ance. 1  had  some  ctjils  made  l(^  suit  a  certam  type  of 
relay,  2-ohm,  3-ohm  and  4-ohm,  and  on  the  same  day  I 
have  tested  the  same  relay  on  the  same  track  circuit  with 
the  various  coils,  and  my  experience  has  been  such  as  to 
lead  me  to  believe  that  a  3-ohm  coil  is  better  than  the 
4-ohni  coil.  I  refer  to  battery  consum])ti(jn  and  every- 
thing else. 

T.  S.  Stevens:  One  reason  why  1  would  like  to  see 
the  recommendation  modified  is  that  J  do  not  want  to 
see  the  2-ohm  relay  knocked  out.  The  association  should 
recognize  the  2-ohm  relay  as  being  a  proper  thing  to 
experiment  with,  and  I  am  quite  certain  we  will  kill  it 
if  the  recommendation  goes  as  broad  as  this  to  the  an- 
nual convention  and  to  letter  ballot. 

A.  R.  Fugina  (L.  &  N.)  :  This  is  not  a  broad  recom- 
mendation, but  a  recommendation  for  a  relay  to  be  used 
where  we  use  limited  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  track 
battery.  The  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  these  con- 
clusions were  derived  from  laboratory  tests.  We  had  the 
same  factors  of  safety  which  have  governed  in  operating 
the  4-ohm  relay  and  applied  them  to  the  2-ohm  relay. 
It  is  not  laboratory  work,  but  actual  figures  and  deduc- 
tions. 

E.  C.  Carrol  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  will  ask  if  Mr.  Stewart 
has  had  any  experience  with  foreign  current  on  his 
track  ? 
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TRACK   CIRCUIT    SKETCH 
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REVERSE      AVERAC- 


1\_ 


RESISTANCE    OF  RAILS    PER   1000  FEET    OF   TRACK   ='31 
OBSERVER . O'^TE  


Report  of  Rail  Resistance  Test 

Mr.  Stewart:  Wc  do  not  have  much  foreign  current 
on  our  railroad. 

Mr.  Fugina:  I  stated  a  short  time  ago  that  the  relay 
manufacturers  and  the  railway  members  were  agreed  on 
this  specification.  I  want  to  include  in  that  also  the 
battery  manufacturers,  both  of  high-voltage  and  low- 
voltage  caustic  soda  battery. 

J.  C.  Mock  (M.  C.)  :  It  seems  to  me  that  when  half 
of  the  total  resistance  is  in  the  coils  you  have  much  more 
chance   for  variables   in   the  balance  of  the   circuit.      It 
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wcniltl  siiiii  salVr,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  mosl  of  (hat 
resistance  in  the  coils.  Then  the  niainlainer  cannot  go 
aronnd  and  make  a  chanj^e  in  his  resistance  when  it  rains 
and  hefore  he  t^ets  awav  the  snn  shines  and  (he  weather 
conihtions  (h\v  up  and  yon  f;ct  totally  ditTerent  track  con- 
ditions. We  have  a  f^real  deal  of  hrinc  dnc  to  the  traffic 
o\er  onr  road,  and  I  am  afraid  of  that  condition,  not- 
withstanding all  these  points  which  have  heen  men- 
tioned. I  think  the  relay  should  he  safe  when  all  the 
resistance  is  out.  I  doubt  very  much  if  wc  can  have  all 
the  conditions  desired  in  a  2-ohm  relay  in  actual  ])ractice. 
There  are  conditions  you  cannot  reproduce  in  a  "toy 
railroad." 

II.  C.  Moro-an  (1.  C.)  :  I  tliink  Mr.  Mock  is  mis- 
taken in  regard  to  the  ditTerentiation  between  the  re- 
sistance and  relay  coil.  That  is  just  as  important 
with  the  4-ohm  relay  as  the  2-ohm  relay.  The  im- 
p«)rtant  place  to  have  the  resistance  is  in  the  battery 
end.  and  in  the  old  type  of  battery  you  had  it  in  the 
battery.  In  the  new  type  you  have  to  have  it  out- 
side, no  matter  what  relay  the  association  adopts. 

J.  E.  Saunders  (U.  S.  &  S.)  :  T  would  like  to  call 
the  committee's  attention  to  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion between  clause  3,  where  it  says:  "Less  sus- 
ceptible to  stray  current  from  adjacent  liattery"  and 
subdivision  1  in  clause  5  just  below. 

C.  O.  Harrinoton,  Jr.  (U.  S.  &  S.)  :  Does  not  clause 
3  mean  that  the  2-ohm  relay  is  less  susceptible  to  cur- 
rent entering-  the  battery  through  insulated  joints? 
If  clause  3  is  intended  to  mean  that  the  2-ohm  relay 
is  less  susceptible  to  current  passing  through  insu- 
lated joints  from  adjacent  batteries,  I  think  it  is  true, 
but  the  conditions  are  not  exactly  parallel  to  foreign 
current. 

Park  B.  Hyde  (Thos.  A.  Edison  Co.):  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  first  five  statements  are  gen- 
eral as  to  the  advantages  of  2-ohm  relay,  and  the 
matter  which  follows  is  in  the  form  of  exceptions  to 
these  five  statements,  which  exist  only  when  there  is 
foreign  current  from  any  source.  The  2-ohm  relay 
is  less  safe  than  the  4-ohm  relay  for  these  foreign 
currents. 

P..  T.  Anderson  (D..  L.  &  W.)  :     I  question  the  ac- 


enrac}  ol  the  lirst  statement  :  "Less  energy  consuni])- 
tion."  i  believe  the  committee  should  tell  us  under 
what  conditions  that  is  true.  We  can  conceive  of  a 
track  circuit  on  which  a  2-ohm  relay  would  ()i)erate 
better  than  a  4-ohm  relay,  that  is,  where  the  ballast 
C(jnditions  are  bad  y(ju  will  have  a  lower  voltage  at 
the  relay  and  it  might  be  possible  for  a  2-ohm  relay 
to  operate  better  than  a  4-ohm  relay. 

S.  M.  Day  ((Jen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.):  1  think  that  that 
third  paragra])h  can  be  worded  more  clearly  by  hav- 
ing it  read:  "Less  susce])tible  to  a  given  leakage  cur- 
rent  from  adjacent  l)attery  through  insulated  joints." 

V.  L.  Dodgson  :  All  these  calculations  and  trials  of 
the  one  relay  and  the  other  which  the  committee  and 
myself  ha\e  made  have  involved  nothing  excei)t 
Ohm's  law.  If  our  arithmetic  is  right  and  Ohm's  la\\ 
is  correct,  then  our  deductions  must  of  necessity  be 
correct.  As  to  my  "toy  railroad,"  perhaps  I  cannot 
reprodvice  the  varying  conditions  found  in  practice  on 
track  circuit,  but  I  can  be  sure  that  the  conditions 
which  I  do  produce  will  stay  the  same  while  I  make 
my  test,  and  that  is  a  thing  you  cannot  do  on  the 
track  circuit  on  the  open  road. 

There  is  no  advantage  to  any  of  the  manufacturers 
of  relays  in  furnishing  a  2-ohm  as  compared  with  a 
4-ohm  relay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  2-ohm  relay 
costs  more  than  the  4-ohm.  We  went  into  this  with 
the  thought  that  we  could  do  some  good  to  the  sig- 
nal fraternity  in  giving  them  a  relay  for  use  with  a 
caustic  soda  battery,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  the 
committee  had  in  recommending  the  2-ohni  relay. 
The  committee  is  unanimous  that  the  2-ohm  relay,  all 
things  considered,  is  a  safer  relay,  operating  satisfac- 
torily under  more  adverse  conditions  than  the  4-ohm 
relay. 

Mr.  Stevens :  I  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  the  action  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee should  be : 

"The  committee  recommends  that  the  2-ohm  relay 
with  caustic  soda  battery  be  approved  by  the  associa- 
tion."    Carried. 

The  President :  The  committee  stands  excused 
with  the  thanks  of  the  association. 


Special  Committee — Electrical  Testing 


THE  jfoUowing  outline  of  work  was 
assigned  this  committee:  1,  Recom- 
mend methods  of  testing  apparatus  and 
circuits.  2,  Recommend  the  minimum 
insulation  resistance  in  megohms  when 
renew^als  are. advisable.  3,  Recommend 
ranges  and  scales  for  electrical  instru- 
ments. 4,  Prepare  forms  for  recording 
the  results  of  tests.  S,  Prepare  specifi- 
cations for  adjustable  resistance  to  be 
used  for  testing.  6,  Investigate  the  de- 
sirability of  standard  marking  or  num- 
bering of  relay  posts. 

The  committee  submitted  reports  on 
subjects  1,  3,  4  and  6.  In  presenting  its 
report  on  methods  of  testing  apparatus 
and  circuits,  the  committee  submitted 
drawing  1377 — Ground  Rod  Resistance 
and  Relay  and  Slot  Coil  Tests,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  accepted  for 
presentation  to  the  annual  convention  for  approval  and 
submission  to  letter  ballot. 

Ranges  and  Scales  for  Electrical  Instruments 
The  committee  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  after 
the  discussion  on  this  subject  at  the  March,  1916,  meet- 


W.  N.  Manuel,  Chairman 


ing,  which  brought  out  the  fact  that  on 
account  of  the  error  due  to  the  low  in- 
ternal resistance  of  the  1.5-volt  instru- 
ment, it  has  no  advantage  over  the  3.0- 
volt  scale,  the  former  range  has  been 
eliminated.  The  present  report  consists 
of  three  combination  ranges  for  field 
use,  also  drawing  1378,  Scale  Ranges 
for  Electrical  Instruments,  which  is  to 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  specification. 
The  ranges  are : 

1 .  Where  a  relatively  high  degree 
of  accuracy  is  desired,  and  is  especially 
useful  for  current  measurements  in  con- 
nection with  the  testing  of  high  resist- 
ance coils  for  "pick-up"  and  "drop- 
away"  of  armature. 

2.  Where  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
accuracy  is  desired,  and  is  of  more  gen- 
eral use    (except  for  measuring  "P.   U. 

&  D.  A."  of  high  resistance  coils)  than  Combination 
Range  No.  1. 

3.  Where  a  less  expensive  instrument  is  desired,  and 
where  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy  is  sufficient. 

The  specification  is  as  follows : 
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Specification  for  Ranges  and  Scales  for  Direct  Current 

Electrical  Instruments,  igi'j. 
Combination  Range  A^o.  i. 

0  .030  amperes  0  to     3.  volts. 

0  .300  amperes  0  to  30.  volts. 

0  3.         amperes. 

0         30.         amperes. 
Scale  consists  of   150  divisions,  of   15  blocks,  of 
10  divisions  each.     Range  of   readings :      Between 
.003  and  30  amperes ;  .300  and  30.  volts. 
Combination  Range  No.  2. 

0  .150  amperes  0  to       3.  volts. 

0  1.50     amperes  0  to     15.  volts. 

0         15.         amperes  0  to  150.  volts. 
Scale  consists  of  150  divisions,  of  15  blocks,  of  10 
divisions  each.     Range  of  readings:     Between  .015 
and  15.  amperes;  .300  and  150.  volts. 
Combination  Range  No.  j. 

0  .300  amperes  0  to     3.  volts. 

6.00     amperes  0  to  30.  volts. 
Scale  consists  of  60  divisions,  of  6  blocks,  of  10 
divisions  each.     Range  of  readings:     Between  .030 
and  6.00  amperes ;  .300  and  30.  volts. 
Accuracy. 

Guaranteed  accuracy  shall  be  ^  of  one  minimum 
scale  division. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  specification  showing  the 
requirements  for  the  combination  range  and  scale  instru- 
ments, including  drawing  1378,  be  accepted  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  annual  convention  for  approval  and  submis- 
sion to  letter  ballot. 

Form   for  Recording   Track   Circuit   Tests 

The  committee  presented  revised  drawing  4,  Track 
Circuit  Test  Chart.  The  original  chart,  shown  in  the 
March,  1916,  Journal,  was  accepted  as  a  progress  report 
and  the  committee  believes  that  the  plan  now  shown  is 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  necessary  requirements.  It 
was  recommended  that  this  drawing  be  accepted  for 
presentation  to  the  annual  convention  for  approval  and 
submission  to  letter  ballot. 

Standard  Marking  of  Relay  Posts 

The  result  of  the  letter  ballot  taken  since  the  1916  an- 
nual convention  outlines  the  work  as  follows : 

1.  Relay  posts  should  be  marked. 

2.  The  number  scheme  should  be  used. 

3.  Corresponding  numbers  should  be  shown  on  a 
wire   tag   in   the   relay   box. 

4.  The  general  plan  should  include  such  tagging. 

5.  R.  S.  A.  nomenclature  should  be  followed  as  closely 
as  practicable. 

The  committee  will  proceed  accordingly  unless  other- 
wise instructed. 

Committee:  W.  N.  Manuel  (G.  R.  &  I.),  chairman;  P. 
M.  Gault  (I.  C),  vice-chairman;  M.  A.  Baird  (Erie), 
Harry  Combs  (L.  E.  &  W.),  C.  A.  Cotton  (A.  T.  &  S. 
F.),  Caleb  Drake  (C.  &  N.  W.),  C.  E.  Earhart  (I.  C), 
Thomas  Holt  (P.  R.  R.),  E.  E.  Ireland  (C.  I.  &  L.),  G. 
W.  Kydd  (C.  H.  &  D.),  T.  J.  O'Meara  (N  Y.  C),  D. 
W.  Rosenzweig  (So.  Pac),  C.  O.  Seifert  (B.  &  O.), 
Charles  F.  Smith  (U.  P.),  W.  N.  Spangler  (P.  R.  R.), 
C.  G.  Stecher  (C.  &  N.  W.),  L.  L.  Whitcomb  (N.  Y.  C). 

Discussion 

P.  M.  Gault  (Vice-Chairman)  :  The  committee  offers 
reports  on  Subjects  1,  3,  4  and  6.  and  recommends  these 
for  acceptance  and  submission  to  letter  ballot. 

F.  H.  Dodgson :  I  want  to  call  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  testing  which  they  have 


outlined  will  give  considerably  different  results  than  the 
standard  R.  S.  A.  method  for  pick-up  and  drop-away.  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  they  intended  that  this  method 
of  test  be  the  test  by  which  they  will  check  up  the  relays 
from  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Gault:  This  is  designed  as  a  field  test,  but  the 
same  method  could  be  used  for  the  jnirpose  of  seeing 
whether  the  relays  are  in  proper  condition  when  received. 

Mr.  Dodgson:  L'nder  this  method,  the  drop-away 
would  be  considerably  higher  than  the  drop-away  ob- 
tained by  the  R.  S.  A.  method  and  the  pick-up  would  be 
higher.  For  the  practical  working  out  of  it,  it  would  be 
difficult  when  the  relay  is  in  service  to  tell  whether  the 
current   is  sufficient  to  bring  the  armature   to  the  point 


TEST  FOR  GROUND  RESISTANCE 


TO  MEASUPE  OfSI3TANCE  P«  OFGTOUNO  A  ;- 

1  ■  ESTABLISH  TtvO  TEST  GPOUN05"b"ano'C" 

2-  using  one  cell  of  batterf,  take  vouagc  and  cuboemt 
peaoinGs  betweenVano'b"  a'ano'c'.'  ano's-anoVas  shown. 

THtNREJ.ITANCEV'iC-*^  ♦    £A«  -1S£1 
'''as        'AC      l«C/ 


FIELD  TEST  OF  PICK  UP  &  DROP  AWAY  OF  D.C.RELAYS. 


fi 


®.   .   .  ,, TO  OPERATING  / 
^V\A^ CIRCUIT ^ 


RELAY 

L 


AMMtTER        R  ADJUSTABLE  RCSISTANCt. 


TO  OBTAIN   DROP  AWAV  :- 

I-  CUT  OUT  ALL    RESISTANCE  ,'R'. 

2-INCRtASE*R"uNTlL   ARMATURE    DROPS   AWAY. 

3-RE:A0    ammeter, '/»'.      this  value  of  CURRENT     IS 

THE    DROP  AWAV  ,  WITH    CONTACT    PRESSURE  ,  OF 

THE     RELAY. 
TO   OBTAIN      PICK   UP:- 

I- PROCEED    AS  ABOVE   AND    BREAK   CIRCUIT. 

2-CLOSE    CIRCUIT   AND    DECREASE 'R'  UNTIL      THE 

ARMATURE    IS    ATTRACTED. 

3-REAO     AMMETER.'A".  THIS     VALUE    OF   CURRENT     IS 

THE    PICK   UP,  WITHOUT    CONTACT    PRESSURE.     OF 

THE     RELAY. 

4 -FURTHER    DECREASE  'R"  UNTIL     THE    ARMATURE  IS 

AGAINST    STOP. 

5-READ    AMMETER.'A'.     THIS  VALUE   OF  CURRENT 

15  THE    WORKING     CURRENT    OF   RELAY. 


Ground  Rod  Resistance  and  Relay  Tests 

of  stoppage.  1  think  it  should  be  definitely  stated  that 
this  is  not  a  method  for  testing  the  relay  circuit  and  drop- 
away,  but  is  a  method  for  testing  the  service  condition  of 
the  relay,  and  then  the  committee  should  put  with  this 
some  limit  of  resistance  or  limit  the  values  of  the  drop- 
away  and  pick-up. 

G.  K.  Thomas:  There  is  no  reference  made,  in  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  drop-away,  to  the  initial  charge. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  initial  charge  makes 
.some  difference  in  the  drop-away. 

Mr.  Dodgson :  In  making  this  test,  the  tests  of  both 
drop-away  and  pick-up  are  made  without  saturation. 

Mr.  Gault :  With  the  exception  of  the  one  point  of 
the  saturation  of  the  relay,  the  tests  here  are  identical 
with  those  outlined  in  the  Signal  Association  Specifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dodgson  :  The  saturation  of  the  relay  is  the  most 
important  point. 
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I'..  I',.  Ireland  (C.  1.  iK:  L.)  :  If  the  n-hiy  lias  hc-cn  in 
service  a  certain  Icntjth  of  lime,  is  it  re([uire(l  to  In- 
chartjed  with  301)  mils  for  that  field  test? 

Mr.  Dodjji^son :  If  you  arc  j^oiii};  to  f,'et  the  same  con 
ditions  you  had  with  the  R.  S.  A.  test,  it  is  very  iiajjor- 
taut  in  maUinji  this  test  that  the  polarity  of  the  relay 
should  not  he  reversed.  If  the  i)olarity,  when  the  re!a\ 
has  been  in  service  some  lime,  if  you  reverse  the  charac- 
ter of  the  relay  you  will  find  a  nntch  higher  drop-away 
and  a  hiiiher  pick-up  than  the  relay  had  in  actual  service. 
If  you  are  f^^oinjj;  to  use  this  test  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
operatinji^  riijht  or  not  it  is  important  that  you  do  not  re- 
verse the  polarity  of  the  relay. 

Mr.  Ciault :  This  is  a  field  test  of  the  pick-up  and 
drop-away  of  d.  c.  relays.  We  are  cutting  out  all  the 
resistance;  that  is,  giving  you  all  the  current  that  you 
will  ever  get  through  that  relay.  This  is  the  field  test 
of  that  one  relay. 

Mr.  Harrington:  Testing  in  this  manner  would  give 
,a  variable  charge.  If  you  happen  to  make  your  tests  in 
wet  weather  you  will  get  one  pick-up  and  release,  and  on 
a  dry  day  you  will  get  a  different  pick-up  and  release. 
That  variation  in  charge  cannot  be  avoided,  if  you  are 
going  to  use  the  track  circuit  itself  as  the  means  of  ener- 
gizing the  relay  tests.  The  only  way  to  avoid  that  is 
to  carry  a  portable  battery,  carry  a  few  cells  with  you, 
disconnect  the  battery  from  the  track  and  give  it  the 
regular  R.  S.  A.  test. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  think  the  committee  is  right.  They 
are  making  a  field  test  of  a  relay  under  operating  condi- 
tions which  apply  to  that  relay.  They  are  not  making  a 
laboratory  test  to  say  that  the  relay  is  proper  to  put 
anywhere,  but  to  show  that  the  relay  is  operating  prop- 
erly on  that  circuit. 

The  President :  Mr.  Gault  has  said  that  the  test  here 
proposed  mav  also  be  applied  for  relays  received  in  your 
storehouse. 

Mr.  Dodgson :  If  these  tests  are  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  relay  will  perform  its  function 
in  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  used  this  method  may  lead 
the  tester  very  much  astray.  Suppose  he  tests  a  relay  on 
a  dry  day,  when  he  is  getting  a  saturation  of  150  or  175  ; 
he  gets  a  value  for  his  pickup.  If  that  relay  also  got  a 
pickup  on  a  wet  day  when  its  saturation  is  practically 
nothing,  at  its  pickup  point  it  would  show  him  by  its 
high  saturation  that  the  relay  was  all  right,  while,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  fail  when  the  track  circuit  was 
wet. 

Mr.  Saunders :  You  will  note  that  the  committee  is 
recommending,  the  field  test  without  a  definite  statement. 
I  liave  suggested  to  the  chairman  that  the  adjustable  re- 
sistance be  shown  in  the  multiple  connection  instead  of 
series,  as  you  have  it  here.  He  said  he  expected  to  make 
a  change. 

Mr.  Gault:  I  overlooked  mentioning  the  point  Mr. 
Saunders  has  brought  up.    The  drawing  will  be  revised. 

Mr.  Du  Bray :  I  would  like  to  support  the  committee 
in  this  matter.  We  know  that  we  put  relays  in  service 
and  after  a  year  or  two  we  don't  know  what  the  condi- 
tions are  that  exist  for  that  particular  relay.  I  don't  think 
it  is  so  much  a  question  whether  the  relay  is  going  to 
operate  successfully  as  whether  it  is  going  to  fail ;  that 
is,  whether  it  is  going  to  fail  on  the  false  clear  side.  I 
think  it  may  be  in  different  sections  of  the  country  that 
the  drop-away  for  that  section  will  vary,  but  we  have 
got  to  find  that  out  for  ourselves  and  we  have  got  to 
find  it  out  in  some  manner  with  the  apparatus  that  we 
have  in  there  working. 

Mr.  Harrington:  If  you  are  going  to  determine 
whether  the  track  relay  is  releasing  safely,  I  .should  think 
you  would  make  your  test  under  the  worst  conditions. 


ih.il  is,  inakt.-  your  release  tests  on  the  dryest  possible  day, 
wiih  ;i  freshly  set-up  battery.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
vou  waul  to  determine  whether  your  pick-up  is  exceed- 
ing what  you  think  should  be  allowed  and  you  want  to 
get  the  highest  pick-u])  with  which  that  relay  must  work, 
then  \()U  would  naturally  test  for  pick-up  in  wet  weathei 
w  ith  the  lowest  initial  charge,  giving  the  highest  ])ick-u]). 

Mr.  Drake:  This  is  a  field  test,  and  I  believe  this 
committee  has  under  consideration  now  further  tests  to 
cover  the  difference  between  an  acceptance  test  and  the 
field  test. 

Mr.  Thomas:  When  we  test  a  relay  and  find  that 
its  release  is  rather  too  low,  that  may  be  due  to  one  of 
two  things.  It  may  be  due  to  something  wrong  with  the 
relay  itself,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  there  is  too  high 
a  voltage  on  the  circuit.  If  it  is  a  track  circuit  the  main- 
tainer  may  have  to  cut  out  more  resistance  than  it  should 
have,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  liable  to  decide 
the  relay  is  affected  when  the  real  trouble  may  be  that 
the  maintainer  has  cut  out  too  much  resistance  from  the 
circuit. 

Mr.  Harrington:  As  I  understand  Mr.  Thomas,  you 
may  have  a  track  relay  with  a  high  release  working  on 
a  track  circuit  in  which  the  maintainer  has  cut  out  quite 
a  bit  of  resistance  between  the  battery  and  the  track,  and 
you  may  have  an  unsafe  condition  with  a  good  relay,  or 
\ice  versa,  you  might  have  sufficient  resistance  between 
the  battery  and  the  track  and  the  release  of  the  relay  be 
low.  You  should  have  sufficient  resistance  between  the 
battery  and  the  track  and  look  after  the  release  of  the 
relay. 

Mr.  Dodgson:  I  am  afraid  these. tests  would  lead  the 
members  astray.  The  reason  I  have  objected  to  this 
test  is  that  for  any  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  used 
it  is  very  likely  to  lead  the  members  into  difficulties. 

Mr.  Harrington :  A  real  measure  of  safety  of  a  track 
circuit  can  be  determined,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  shunting 
test  across  the  rails  of  the  track. 

Mr.  Fugina:  As  a  member  of  the  relay  committee, 
I  want  to  say  the  committee  appreciates  that  the  infor- 
mation in  the  present  specification  in  reference  to  test- 
ing relays  is  misleading.  That  specification  really  relates 
to  a  laboratory  test.  In  making  the  field  test  many  are 
getting  different  results  from  what  they  should.  There- 
fore, the  Relay  Committee  proposes  to  revise  the  specifi- 
cation and  show  a  method  of  making  the  test  for  labora- 
tory work  and  another  test  for  field  work.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  this  committee  make  it  a  point  to  meet  with 
the  Relay  Committee  at  its  meeting.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  adopt  this  form  at  the  annual  convention. 

Mr.  Anderson :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  who 
would  make  this  test? 

Mr.  Gault :    An  inspector. 

Mr.  Anderson :  The  directions  do  not  state  what  will 
be  done  after  the  tests  are  made.  No  idea  is  given  here 
for  him  to  decide  whether  the  relay  should  be  left  in 
service  or  taken  out  of  service. 

W.  M.  Vandersluis  (I.  C.)  :  I  think  that  individual 
instructions  of  the  signal  engineer  on  each  road  would 
determine  what  should  be  done  in  that  case.  In  pre- 
senting this  report  the  committee  had  in  mind  that  the 
people  making  the  tests  can  reason  somewhat  and  that 
they  must  know  all  the  conditions  under  which  the  test 
is  taken. 

Mr.  Harrington :  I  imagine  there  would  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  committee  or  the  association  setting  a  mini- 
mum limit  on  the  release  of  track  relays  or  other  relays, 
unless  they  considered  all  the  different  types  and  ages 
of  relays  in  service.  I  think  certain  roads  start  out  on 
a  progressive  principle  of  at  first  removing  relays  having 
a  very  low  release,  15  milamperes,  perhaps,  and  on  the 
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next  inspection  raise  the  limit  to  20  niilampcres,  deter- 
mining whether  their  Hmit  is  a  hmit  which  they  can  with 
safety  maintain. 

Mr.  Gault :  The  point  brought  up  was  discussed  in 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  and  we  did  not  feel  it 
was  up  to  us  to  say  when  or  how  you  would  take  a 
relay  out. 

Mr.  Shaver:  This  is  a  vital  subject.  You  have 
heard  discussion  from  what  may  be  an  extreme 
laboratory  view  and  from  the  view  of  the  man  in  the 
field.  It  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  something  prac- 
ticable so  that  the  work  may  be  done  in  the  field  in 
a  manner  fairly  acceptable,  with  results  fairly  satis- 
factory. I  think  it  would  be  a  practicable  arrange- 
ment for  a  test  of  this  character  to  have  a  chart  of 
relays  made  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the 
field,  and  then  if  in  the  field  when  the  test  is  made  it 
is  found  conditions  vary  from  time  to  time,  reference 
can  be  made  to  the  chart  when  reports  come  in. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  a  great 
many  of  the  railroads  are  neglecting  that  very  thing. 
If  this  association  did  fix  a  limit  on  the  relay  as  to  its 
pick-up  and  drop-away  points  in  service  and  deter- 
mining the  time  when  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
service,  I  think  it  would  be  of  real  value  to  many  of 
the  railroads  in  backing  them  up  in  the  action  they 
should  take. 

Mr.  Anderson  :  I  believe  most  of  the  railroads  have 
something  of  this  kind.  If  the  committee  has  not 
received  copies  of  instructions  of  the  different  roads 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  collect  that  data  and 
have  it  one  file. 

■R.  B.  Arnold  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  do  not  think  the 
committee  can  specify  definitely  points  at  which  re- 
lays are  to  be  taken  out  due  to  insufficient  drop-away 
or  pick-up.  From  the  experience  I  have  had  in  test- 
ing relays,  I  know  that  the  relay  coming  from  the 
manufacturer  will  have  a  different  pick-up  and  drop- 
away  than  a  relay  which  has  been  in  service  a  year 
or  so  on  the  road,  due  to  various  conditions  which 
have  been  brought  forth.  I  also  know  that  both 
maintenance  and  construction  inspectors  have  a  defi- 
nite rule  laid  down  to  them  by  the  road  I  work  for, 
and  they  state  very  explicitly  when  the  relay  shall  be 
taken  out.  I  believe  the  committee  has  covered  this 
thing  fully  as  far  as  the  practical  working  conditions 
of  this  test  are  concerned  for  a  field  test. 


Mr.  Stewart:  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any 
specific  resistance  should  be  accepted  as  a  safe  factor. 
In  automatic  territory  you  get  a  better  shunt  where 
there  are  turnouts  than  where  there  are  no  turnouts. 
A  heavy  train  is  most  likely  to  shunt  out  a  relay  on 
five  mils  or  even  six,  if  there  is  a  turnout  on  that 
circuit. 

Mr.  Gault:  On  subject  No.  3  the  committee  made 
inquiry  among  the  different  railroads  and  found  there 
are  as  many  scale  ranges  as  there  are  signalmen  and 
we  took  those  that  we  thought  most  valuable. 

Mr.  Stevens :  I  move  that  we  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  in  this  regard  and  that 
the  drawing  be  accepted  for  presentation  to  the  conven- 
tion and  submission  to  letter  ballot.     Carried. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  move  that  the  same  action  be  taken 
with  reference  to  the  form  for  recording  the  results 
of  tests,  subject  No.  4. 

Mr.  Phinney :  I  think  the  question  I  brought  up 
before,  about  correcting  the  resistance  of  the  meter, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Gault:  That  was  the  very  thing  the  commit- 
tee had  in  mind  in  presenting  space  for  entering  the 
meter  scale.  You  can  make  your  own  corrections  if 
you  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hyde:  I  believe  the  committee  has  in  con- 
templation a  form  to  convey  all  the  information  nec- 
essary to  be  given  the  signal  engineer.  There  is  a 
field  for  the  general  form  and  a  field  for  the  form  of 
general  information  anyone  might  seek. 

Mr.  Fugina :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  if 
they  have  had  time  to  consider  the  forms  which  Com- 
mittee VII  is  proposing  in  connection  with  securing 
data  to  develop  information  in  relation  to  relays. 
Committee  YII  has  done  a  good  deal  of  work  on  these 
forms,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  give  the  benefit  of 
its  work  to  this  committee.  I  should  not  like  to  see 
this  presented  to  the  annual  convention. 

On  a  suggestion  of  the  president  Mr.  Stevens  with- 
drew his  motion. 

Mr.  Gault:  The  next  is  subject  6  on  "Standard 
Marking."  We  would  recommend  that  this  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Relay  Committee  for  whatever  use  they 
may  desire  to  make  of  it. 

The  President :  I  believe  we  should  be  governed 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee is  excused  with  thanks. 


Committee  V — Maintenance  and  Operation 


THE  following  outline  of  work  was 
assigned  to  this  committee:  1.  Pre- 
pare rules  and  instructions  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  interlocking 
plants  and  block  signals.  2.  Investigate 
and  report  on  methods  of  handling 
trains  by  signal  indications  without  train 
orders.  3.  Prepare  a  general  history  of 
signaling.  4.  Report  new  developments 
in  manual  block  signaling. 

The  committee,  under  Subject  1,  pre- 
sented detailed  instructions  for  mainte- 
nance of  alkaline  storage  battery  wdth 
the  request  that  they  be  accepted  for 
presentation  at  the  annual  convention  for 
approval  and  submission  to  letter  ballot. 

Owing  to  .unforseen  diificulti?s,  it  wms 
impossible. to  prepare  the  report  on  Sub- 
ject 2  for  this  meeting,  but 'it  will  .be 
ready  for  the  .Ma.y  m.eeting. 


G.  S.  Pflasterer,  Chairman 


Subject  3  is  one  which  is  receiving 
very  careful  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  is  of  such  scope  and  im- 
portance that  no  hasty  action  should  be 
taken.  Good  progress  was  rejjorted. 
New  Developments  in  Manual  Block 
Signaling 

Where  interlocked  home  signals  are 
in  use  at  stations  in  current  of  traffic 
territory,  the  separate  order  and  block 
signal  is  sometimes  eliminated ;  the  in- 
terlocked home  signal  being  used  to  re- 
l)lace  it. 

In  such  cases,  if  delivery  of  orders 
is  fairly  frequent,  an  indicator  of  some 
kind  is  installed  at  the  station  so  that 
whfen  trains  are  stopped  at  the  inter- 
locking signal  the  operator  can  display 
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this  iiulicalor  or  liglu  for  llic  puriKisc  of  notifying  the 
trainimMi  to  come  to  the  oiilicc  for  orders.  Tlie  ahove 
practice  can  best  he  used  at  points  where  an  advance 
hlock  si};nal  is  also  provided. 

The  take-sichnj,'  sijjnal  \v,\s  been  used  in  one  form  or 
anotlier  for  more  than  15  years.  It  consists  of  a  ti.xed 
signal  or  sign  located  beyond  the  heading-in  switch  of 
a  passing  siding  and  provided  with  a  movable  arm  or 
disc  by  means  of  which  trainmen  may  be  instructed  to 
take  siding.  It  is  usually  power-operated  and  controlled 
manually  from  the  station  or  block  ofhce.  In  some  in- 
stances, semi-automatic  control  is  provided.  At  first. 
a  single-arm  signal  was  used  for  this  purpose.  Later, 
it  was  found  advisable  to  use  a  two-arm  signal,  the  top 
arm  governing  main  line  moves  and  the  bottom  arm 
being  used  as  a  siding  signal.  With  this  arrangement, 
the  top  arm  may  be  controlled  automatically. 

The  latest  type  of  siding  signal  provides  an  aspect 
entirely  different  from  that  of  an  ordinary  signal  which 
consists  of  a  movable  disc  or  board  on  which  either  the 
letter  "S"  or  the  words  "Siding"  or  "Take  Siding"  may 
be  displayed  when  it  is  desired  to  instruct  trainmen  to 
enter  a  siding.  Provision  is  usually  made  to  illuminate 
the  signal  when  it  indicates  "Take  Siding." 

This  advice  is  especially  usefvd  at  stations  where  the 
entrance  switch  to  passing  siding  is  too  far  from  the 
station  to  be  interlocked.  In  territory  where  the  head- 
in  switches  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sta- 
tion these  signals  provide  considerable  facility  in  han- 
dling trains  if  they  are  installed  at  all  such  points  be- 
cause trains  can  then  be  handled  without  orders  being 
issued  for  passing  moves. 

On  some  railways  a  power-operated  home  block  sig- 
nal is  used  at  the  leaving  end  of  passing  sidings.  This 
acts  as  an  advance  block  signal  to  control  trains  on  the 
passing  siding  and  permits  a  minimum  delay  in  getting 
them  under  way  after  the  block  has  been  cleared.  Such 
signals  are  usually  arranged  so  that  they  cannot  be 
cleared  when  the  station  block  signal  or  other  signals 
governing  conflicting  train  movements  are  set  at  "Pro- 
ceed." In  some  instances,  they  are  also  controlled  to 
stop  by  track  occupation  for  some  distance  in  advance 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  signal.  This  type  of  signal  is 
being  superseded  on  some  roads  by  advance  block  sig- 
nals and  outlying  swatch  locks. 

The  advance  block  signal  is  a  fixed  signal  located  at 
a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of  the  home  block 
signal  and  is  used  to  sub-divide  the  block  in  advance. 
It  is  generally  a  three-position  power  signal  and  is  con- 
trolled from  the  block  station. 

At  stations  where  passing  sidings  are  in  use  the  ad- 
vance signal  is  usually  located  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  outlying  switch  on  the  passing  siding  and  the  switch 
])rovided  with  an  electric  switch  lock  controlled  from 
the  station. 

When  the  block  in  advance  is  occupied  a  following 
train  may  be  brought  up  to  the  advance  signal  and  held 
there,  so  releasing  the  switching  facilities  at  the  station. 

Remote  control  of  outlying  passing  switches  is  now 
in  use  on  many  railw^ays.  This  is  usually  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  electric  switch  lock  and  telephone.  The 
switch  lock  is  controlled  from  the  station  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  switch  cannot  be  opened  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  signalman.  Circuits  are 
usually  arranged  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  clear  conflict- 
ing signals  when  the  switch  lock  is  unlocked.  Provision 
may  also  be  made  so  that  the  switch  lock  cannot  be  un- 
locked, when  the  track  circuits  between  it  and  its  pro- 
tecting signals  are  occupied.  When  this  is  done  a  time 
release  is  provided  to  eliminate  the  track  circuit  control 
when  desired. 


A  more  recent  method,  which  is  already  in  use  on 
many  railways,  and  which  [)rovides  greater  facility,  is 
lo  interlock  the  outlying  switch  operating  it  from  the 
station  by  means  of  an  electric  switch  movement  con- 
trolled by  relays.  Such  switch  movements  may  be  op 
erated  by  local  batteries  of  low  voltage  or  by  alternating 
current  or  other  available  energy.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, of  course,  necessitates  the  use  of  signals  to  pro- 
tect the  switch  and  actually  amounts  to  a  small  inter- 
locking plant  in  itself,  controlled  from  a  distance  by 
means  of  electric  circuits.  y\pproach  and  section  lock- 
ing is  usually  provided  and  arrangements  are  sometimes 
made  whereby  the  switch  can  be  operated  by  hand  in 
case  of  failure.  This  should  be  possible  only  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  signalman  at  the  station. 

The  above  report  on  Subject  4  was  submitted  as  in- 
formation. 

Committee:  Geo.  S.  Pflasterer  (N.  C.  &  St.  L.), 
chairman;  L.  R.  Mann  (Mo.  Pac),  vice-chairman;  E. 
T.  Ambach  (C.  H.  &  D.),  R.  B.  Arnold  (C.  &  N.  W.). 
I.  Beaumont  (I.  C.  C),  E.  A.  Black  (N  Y.  C),  F.  G. 
Smith  (C.  &  E.  I.),  G.  K.  Thomas  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.), 
Caleb  Drake  (C.  &  N.  W.),  Arthur  Kelley  (C.  C.  C.  & 
St.  L.),  H.  K.  Lowry  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  R.  W.  Meek 
(T.  &  N.  O.),  W.  H.  Newman  (N.  Y.  C),  and  E. 
Winans   (A.  T.  8z  S.  F.). 

Discussion 

J.  Beaumont  (I.  C.  C.)  :  I  would  say  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  convention  that  these  rules  were  carefully 
worked  out  in  conference  with  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers  and  we  can  present  them  to  the  association 
with  the  full  assurance  that  they  carry  with  them  the 
endorsement  of  the  manufacturers. 

On  motion  of  T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  the  in- 
structions for  maintenance  of  alkaline  storage  battery 
were  accepted. 

G.  S.  Pflasterer  (N.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  One  subject  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  was  to  investigate  and  report  on 
methods  of  handling  trains  by  signal  indications  with- 
out train  orders,  but  owing  to  unforeseen  difficulties  it 
was  impossible  for  the  committee  to  prepare  a  report  for 
this  meeting  on  that  subject. 

The  President :  The  question  is  one  of  great  interest, 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  man  here  who  has  been  in  the 
railway  service  for  some  time  has  thought  about  that 
question  a  great  deal  and  its  possibilities. 

L.  R.  Mann:  A  report  on  this  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  May  meeting  as  information  for  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Stevens :  We  are  operating  trains  without  orders, 
under  staff,  of  course.  We  are  operating  trains  without 
orders  between  two  points,  with  siding  in  between,  by 
signal  indication.  We  are  operating  trains  without  or- 
ders on  one  junction  point  with  automatic  signals  and 
no  manual  operation.  We  are  operating  trains  without 
orders  on  double  track  under  current  traffic  rules.  I 
think  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  operating 
officers  have  the  necessary  confidence  in  the  signals,  when 
the  majority  of  operations  on  both  double  track  and  sin- 
gle track  will  be  handled  without  orders  if  it  is  econom- 
ical.   It  is  not  always  economical. 

The  President :  On  the  Great  Northern  we  have  a 
small  mileage  which  has  been  operated  for  two  years 
under  automatic  block  signals,  single  track,  where  more 
than  50  passenger  train  movements  per  day  are  handled 
and  the  proposition  has  worked  out  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  a  program  of  that  kind  proves  satisfactory  on  a 
limited  mileage  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  not 
prove  equally  satisfactory  on  more  extended  mileage. 

The  committee  was  excused  with  thanks. 


Storage  Battery  and  Charging  Equipment 


THE  following  outline  of  wofk  was 
assigned  this  committee:  1.  Pre- 
pare specifications  for  apparatus  and  ma- 
terials used  in  storage  battery  installa- 
tions. 2.  Report  on  comparative  econ- 
omy of  various  methods  for  charging 
storage  batteries.  3.  Prepare  descriptive 
matter  covering  use  of  storage  battery 
in  signaling.  4.  Prepare  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  switchboards.  5.  Prepare 
general  specifications  for  power  supply 
for  charging  storage  batteries. 

The  committee  submitted  a  report  on 
subject  4.  It  was  felt  that  this  subject 
could  best  be  proceeded  with  by  the 
preparation  of  a  general  specification 
covering  the  general  fundamental  re- 
quirements for  switchboards  for  signal 
work  and  by  the  adoption  of  certain 
definite  panel  dimensions  which  with 
their  various  combinations  could  be  made  to  fill  satisfac- 
torily practically  every  condition. 

A  general   specification   for   switchboards   was   there- 
fore submitted  in  tentative  form  with  Plan  1421,  Switch- 


R.  B.  Elsworth,  Chairman 


board  Panels  and  Supports,  consti- 
tuting a  preliminary  report  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  report  was  submitted  to  the 
manufacturers  for  criticisms  which  were 
not  in  all  cases  received  in  time  for  con- 
sideration before  the  printing  of  ad- 
vance notice. 

The  committee  recommended  that  this- 
specification  and  drawing  be  carefully 
checked  by  the  members  and  manufac- 
turers and  the  committee  be  given  the 
benefit  of  any  criticisms,  either  verbally^ 
or  in  writing. 

Committee:  R.  B.  Elsworth  (N.  Y. 
C),  chairman;  A.  B.  Hines  (B.  &  O.). 
vice-chairman;  G.  E.  Beck  (N.  Y.  C.) 
J.  G.  Bartell  (L.  V.),  W.  E.  Boland 
(So.  Pac),  E.  G.  Hawkins  (N.  Y.  C.), 
J.  Fred  Jacobs  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  A. 

.  McKeen   (O.  W.  R.  &  N.),  T.  J.  O'Meara  (N.  Y. 

j,  John  Parker  (N.  Y.  C.),  C.  O.  Warner  (N.  Y.  X. 

.  &  H.).  A.  H.  Yocum  (F.  8zR.),  T.  L.  Johnson  (D. 
&  W.). 


Report  on  D.  C.  Automatic  Block  Signaling 


THi'^  following  outline  of  work  was  assigned  this 
committee:  1,  Prepare  specifications  for  mate- 
rials. 2,  Prepare  specifications  for  field  work.  3, 
Prepare  typical  circuit  plans  for  automatic  block  sig- 
naling. 4,  Prepare  specifications  for  dry  battery.  5, 
Prepare  specifications  for  electric  locks  for  outlying 
switches  and  mechanical  interlocking,  conferring  with 
Committee  II.  6,.  Prepare  specifications  for  low  ten- 
sion line  construction,  conferring  with  Committee 
VIII  as  to  common  standard. 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed  under  the  first  as- 
signment to  prepare  plans  showing  track  and  con- 
nections, using:  1,  grooved  trunking  and  capping; 
2,  loricated  pipe,  and  3,  fibre  laid  in  concrete.  The 
committee  submitted  for  discussion  plan  1423,  Wire 
Connection     to     Rail,     which     is     recommended     where 


grooved  trunking  and  capping  is  used.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  this  plan  be  accepted  for  presentation  to 
the  annual  convention  for  approval  and  submission 
to  letter  ballot. 

Committee:  G.  H.  Uryden  (B.  &  O.),  chairman;  A. 
R.  Fugina  (L.  &  N.),  vice-chairman;  R.  M.  Phinney 
(C.  &  N.  W.),  vice-chairman;  F.  H.  Bagley  (L.  &  N.), 
E.  E.  Bradley  (W.  M.),  J.  H.  Butridge  (I.  C),  T.  N. 
Charles  (C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.),  J.  ].  Corcoran  (N.  Y.  C), 
R.  E.  Green  (M.  C),  E.  Hanson  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  B.  A. 
Lundy  (N.  Y.  C),  W.  B.  Nicol  (B.  &  A.),  E.  B.  Pry 
(P.  R.  R.),  C.  F.  Stoltz  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  E.  G.  Strad- 
ling  (C.  I.  &  L.),  G.  W.  Trout  (P.  M.),  E.  L.  Watson 
(P.  R.  R.),  E.  P.  Weatherby  (T.  &  P.),  F.  E.  Whitcomb 
(B.  &  A.),  E.  E.  Worthing  (So.  Pac),  Leroy  Wyant 
(CR.  I.  &P.). 


TELEGRAPH  SUPERINTENDENTS  TO  MEET 

The  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents, 
Western  Division,  will  hold  its  regular  meeting  in  the 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Wednesday,  March  21. 


WESTERN  RAILWAY  CLUB 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  at  8  o'clock  last  evening,  F. 
W.  Thomas,  supervisor  of  apprentices  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  gave  an  address  on  "Training  Men  for  the 
Mechanical  Department  on  the  Santa  Fe."  Mr. 
Thomas  spoke  briefly  of  the  changes  in  American 
railroads  since  their  inception  and  more  at  length  on 
the  need  of  educating  the  railroad  workers.  He  out- 
lined the  apprentice  system  on  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
extension  of  the  course  to  include  training  in  the 
plants  of  locomotive  and  airbrake  companies  as  well 
as  the  railroad  repair  shops  and  showed  what  the 
road  had  accomplished  in  developing  from  the  ranks 


of    its    employes   all    the    skilled    mechanics    who    are 
needed  on  the  system. 


SIGNALMAN  JOINS  THE  ARMY 

W.  H.  Arkenburgh  has  been  appointed  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Engineer  Oflficers  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army, 


NEW  BRIDGE  ENGINEER  OF  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN 

O.  F.  Dalstrom,  chief  draftsman  in  the  bridge  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Chicago,  III, 
has  been  appointed  bridge  engineer  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. Mr.  Dalstrom  has  been  in  the  bridge  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  been  performing  the  duties  of  bridge  engi- 
neer since  the  resignation  of  W.  C.  Armstrong,  to  be- 
come chief  engineer  of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Com- 
pany two  years  ago. 
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H.  M.  Sperry,  President 


NATIONAL  RAILWAY  APPLIANCES  ASSOCIATION 

Despite  the  American  propensity  to  speak  in  superla- 
li\es,  it  can  be  said  without  exaj>^geration  that  the  dis- 
play of  railway  ajjpliances  at  the  Coliseum  is  the  great- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  world.  No  show  in  any  foreign 
country  nor  any  exhibit  of  railway  materials  at  world's 
ex])ositions  ever  was  prepared  which  can  compare  with 
it.  The  National  Railway  A])])liances  Association,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Coliseum  exhibition 
and  in  general  rei)resents 
the  interests  of  the  railway 
supply  industry  during  the 
conventions  of  the  week, 
has  been  in  existence  for 
over  a  score  of  years.  Its 
chief  function  is  to  arrange 
and  conduct  the  exhibit, 
which  is  an  important  feat- 
ure each  year  of  the  con- 
ventions of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Railway 
Signal  Association. 

The  organization  has 
shown  a  steady  growth  in 
strength,  numbers  and  in- 
fluence since  the  Road  and 
Track  Supply  Association, 
of  which  it  is  an  outgrowth, 
organized  in  1894,  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  convention  of  the  Roadmasters'  Association. 
In  1900  it  transferred  its  attention  to  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association, 
now  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association.  In 
1910,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Railway  Appliances 
Association,  and  in  1911  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois  as  the  National  Railway  Appliances  As- 
sociation. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Roard  of  Directors 
of  the  association  are  as  follows:  President,  H.  M. 
Sperry,  Bureau  of  Railway  Signaling  Economics,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  vice-president,  E.  H.  Bell,  The  Railroad 
Supply  Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  secretary-treasurer,  C. 
W.  Kelly,  Kelly-Derby  Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  honorary 
director,  P.  W.  Moore,  The  P.  &  M.  Company,  Chicago, 
111..;  directors,  E.  E.  Hudson,  Waterbury  Battery  Com- 
pany, Waterbury,  Conn. ;  M.  J.  Trees.  Chicago  Bridge  & 
Iron  Works,  Chicago ;  P.  C.  Jacobs,  H.  W.  Johns-Man- 
ville  Company,  Chicago;  J.  B.  Strong,  Ramapo  Iron 
Works,  Hilburn,  N.  Y. ;  J.  Alexander  Brown,  Pocket  List 
of  Railroad  Officials,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  G.  C.  Isbester, 
Rail  Joint  Company,  Chicago. 

Henry  Muhlenberg  Sperry,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, is  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Signaling  hxo- 
nomics.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  educated 
in '  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  August,  1881,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a  member  of  the 
engineering  corps.  New  York  division.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  supervisor  of  signals  of  that  division  and  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  inter- 
locking plants  required  by  changing  the  line  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York  from  a  two-  to  a  four-track  road. 
In  December,  1891,  he  was  appointed  general  agent  of 
the  Johnson  Railroad  Signal  Company,  and  in  June,  1894, 
went  with  the  National  Switch  &  Signal  Company  as 
signal  engineer  and  agent  in  charge  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict. While  in  the  service  of  that  company  he  designed 
and  installed  a  large  interlocking  plant  at  State  Line, 
Ind.,  and  the  signaling  of  the  Chicago  ekvated  railroads, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  on  the  Union  Loop. 


In  January,  1899,  he  was  aj)pointC(l  signal  engineer  and 
agent  of  the  Union  Switch  &  .Signal  Company  at  New 
York.  While  in  that  ]M)sition  he  pre])ared  j)lans  and  made 
a  re])ort  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  St.  F*aul  (Minn.) 
union  <lei)()t  to  provide  track  facilities  for  ten  railroads; 
he  also  ])rei)ared  the  ])reliminary  ])lans  and  method  of 
signaling  for  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
subway  division,  New  York.  In  Eebruary,  1905,  he  wa.s. 
a])pointe(l  consulting  signal  engineer  for  the  Hudson 
Companies,  New  York,  and  prepared  plans  for  the  four 
tunnels  under  the  Hudson  river  and  the  large  terminal 
station  at  Church  street,  New  York,  designed  to  handle 
60,000  ])assengers  an  hour.  He  was  appointed  resident 
manager  of  the  (ieneral  Railway  Signal  Company  at  New 
York  in  February,  1906.  He  was  ])romoted  to  sales 
manager  with  headquarters  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  January  1,  1910.  On  November  1,  1914,  he  was  made 
manager  of  the  department  of  publicity  and  t-ducation, 
and  on  January  1,  1917,  entered  on  his  duties  as  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Signaling  Economics  of  the 
same  com])any.  Mr.  Sperry  has  been  a  director  of  the 
National  Railway  Apj)liances  Association  since  1911,  and 
in  March,  1916,  was  elected  its  president. 

Edwin  H.  Bell,  vice-president  of  the  association,  is 
])resident  of  the  Railroad  Supply  Company.  Chicago.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  in 
Blairstown  Academy,  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  and  in  the 
Pearce  Business  College  at  Philadelphia.  In  1890  he  was 
employed  in  the  general  manager's  office  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  at  Buffalo,  and  in  1897  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Railroad  Supply  Company.  In  1906  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  in  January.  1916,  was  made  president  of 
that  companv  to  succeed  Henry  S.  Hawley.  deceased. 


PROMOTION  FOR  E.  J.  CALDWELL 

E.  J.  Caldwell,  in  charge  of  the  railway  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  Barrett  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  manager  of  the  general  railroad  sales  depart- 
ment, with  headquarters  at  New  York,  succeeding  E.  H. 
Poetter,  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  export  de- 
partment. Mr.  Caldwell  was  born  at  Urbana,  111.,  and 
entered  railway  service  with  the  Illinois  Central  as  a 
stenogra])her  for  the  road  supervisor  at  Cham])aign,  III., 
in  1898.  He  held  various  responsible  positions  in  the 
engineering  and  operating  departments  of  this  road,  be- 
coming secretary  to  J.  T.  Harahan.  second  vice-president 
of  the  Illinois  Central  in  1904  and  going  with  Mr.  Hara- 
han when  he  was  made  president.  Mr.  Caldwell  left  the 
Illinois  Central  in  March,  1911,  to  become  the  railroad 
representative  of  the  Barrett  Company.  Chicago,  and 
later  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  first  railroad  sales  de- 
])artment  of  this  company. 

SANTA  FE  REUNION 

The  third  annual  luncheon  of  present  and  past  mem- 
bers of  the  Santa  Fe  Signal  Supervisors  Committee  wa.s 
held  in  the  French  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  on  Mon- 
dav  noon.  Those  attending  this  reunion  were :  Thos.  S. 
Stevens,  signal  engineer;  L.  Brown  and  G.  K.  Thomas, 
assistant  signal  engineers;  W.  H.  Rife,  signal  supervisor, 
and  T.  W.  Triplctt,  division  signal  foreman,  of  the  Santa 
Fe;  G.  R.  Cowherd,  signal  engineer.  El  Paso  &  South- 
western ;  B.  T.  Anderson,  assistant  signal  engineer,  Dela- 
ware. Lackawanna  &  Western  ;  R.  B.  Hyde,  signal  and 
electrical  engineer,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.;  J.  S.  Hob- 
son,  western  manager,  and  J.  E.  Saunders,  assistant  chief 
engineer.  L'nion  Switch  &  Signal  Company. 
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AcnvK  Membkrs 

Anderson,  1?.  T.,  Asst.  Sip.  V.u^v.,  I).  L.  iS:  W.  R.  R  ,  H<)l)MkiM,, 

N.  J. 
Arnold.  K.  II.  luiur.,  Sij-.  I-.iiri's  Office,  C.  ^S:  N.  W.  Ky..  CiuraKi', 

III. 
AviTS.  H.  H.,  (ion.  l-'or.  Sii-.   I\i|);iir  Sliop.  I..  &  N.  R.   R.,  I.ouis 

villc,  Ky. 
Bagley,  F.  11.  A.sst.   SIr.   I'-n^r..   L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  Loui.svillc.  Ky. 
Barnes,  A.  H.,  Supr.  of  Sigs.,  N.  P.  Ry.,  Tacoma.  Wash. 
Baxter.   H.    H.,   Clif.    Draftsman,    .Sis.    Dept..    C.   iK-    N.    W.    Ry.. 

Chicago,  111. 
Bcanniont,  J..  Sen.  Tel.  &  Sig.  Engr.,  Valuation  Board.  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission,  CJiicago,  111. 
Breecher,  A.  T..  Sig.  Supr.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Savanna.  111. 
Bridge,  Fred.  Sig.  Supr.,  Eric  R.  R.,  Marion,  6. 
Brown,  Larson,  Sen.  .\sst.  Sig.  Engr.,  A.,  T.  &  S.  1'".  Ry.,  Toi)eka, 

Kan. 
Butridgc,  1.  H.,  Chf.  Sig.  In.spr.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Camp,  W.  M.,  Editor,  "Railway  Review,"  Chicago.  111. 
Carrol.  F.  C.   Supt.  Sig.  Con.str..  C.  &  N.  W.   Ry..  Chicago,  111. 
Christofferson,  C.  A.,  Sig.  Fngr.,  N.  P.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Cormick.   James   H.,   Sig.   Fngr..   Can.   Nortlicrn   Ry..   Winnipeg. 

Man. 
Cotton.  Chas.  A..  Div.  Sig.    i'or..  .\..  T.  &  S.  1-'.  Rv..  Chillicotlie, 

111. 
Cowherd,  G.  R..  Sig.  Engr..  E.  P.  &  S.  W.  Ry..  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Dawson.  Wm..  Asst.  Supr.  Sigs.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R..  West  of  Bufifalo. 

Chicago.  111. 
Drake,  Caleb,  (Jen.  Sig.  Inspr.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry..  Chicago.  111. 
Du  Bray,  A.  B..  Sen.  Sig.  Engr..   Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Kansas  City.  Mo. 
DufTv.  C.  M.,  Act.  Asst.  Sig.  luigr..  C.  R.  T.  &  P.  Ry..  El  Reno. 

Okla. 
Dunham.  Chas.  A.,  President,  Sig.  Engr.,  Gt.  Nor.  Ry.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
Dunn.  J.  H..  Sig.  Inspr..  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Rv.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Earhart.  C.  E.,  Sig.  Inspr..  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ellis.  G.  E.,  care  of  Div.  of  Safety,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. W'ashington,  D.  C. 
Finch.   T.   C.   Inspr.   Sigs.,  Mo.   Pac.   R.   R.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Foalc,  H.  T.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Wabash  Rv.,  Decatur.  111. 
Frantzen,  Oswald.  Supr.  Sigs..  N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R..  Boston, 

Mass. 
Frazer,  A.  M.,  Elec.  Engr..  D.,  M.  &  N.  Ry.,  Dulutb,  Minn. 
Fugina,  A.  R..  Sig.  Engr..  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Gallagher.  E.  B.,  Sig.  Inspr..  111.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gault,  Paul  AT..  Ofl^ce  Engr..  Sig.  Dept..  111.  Cent.  R.  R..  Chicago, 

111. 
Gray.  G.  B..  Sig.  Inspr..  Penna.  Lines  West,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Guthrie.  L.   A.,  Sig.   Inspr..   Can.   Northern   R.   R..  33S,  Lipton 

St.,  Winnipeg,   Man. 
Haag.   H.    F..    Chf.    Draftsman,    Kan.sas    City    Southern    Ry.    Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hanert,  Wm.   A.,  Draftsman.   Lines  Com.,   N.  Y.   C.   R.  R.,   De- 
troit, Mich. 
Hiles.  Wm.,  In.spr.  of  Sigs.,  C,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Hoffman,  S.  C,  Sig.  Supr..  Y.  &  M.  V.  Ry..  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Ireland,  E.  E..  Sig.  Inspr..  C,  I.  &  L.  Ry.,  Monon,  Ind. 
Keefe,  Wm.  J..  Asst.  Sig.  Engr..  Public   Service  Commission  of 

Mass.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kellenberger.  K.  E..  Sen.  Sig.  Engr..  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Chicago.  111. 
Kellev,  Arthur  L,  Sig.  Supr..  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry..  Indianapolis, 

Ind". 
Kirley,  Geo.  A.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  A.  R.  R..  Boston.  Mass. 
Lindsey,  E.  R.,  Sig.  Inspr..  C.  &  E.  T.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Lomas,  H.  P.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  I.  C.  R.   R..  Chicago,  111 
Lowrv,  H  K..  Sig.  Engr.,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
MacKav,  W.  M.,  Asst.  to  Secretary,  R.  S.  A..  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Mack,  E.  E.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R..  Salem.  111. 
Mann,    L.    R.,    Director.    Gen.    Sig.    Inspr.,    Mo.    Pac.    Ry..    St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Martin,  W.  P.,  Supr.  Sigs..  Mo.  Pac.  Ry..  Chester.  111. 
Meisel,  Benjamin  W..   Asst.  Engr..   Sig.   Dept..  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry., 

Oak  Park.  111. 
Mill.  J.  C.  Director.  Sig.  Engr..  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee 

Shops,  Wis. 
Miskellv,  Samuel,  Asst.  Sig.  Fngr.,  C,  R.   I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Mock.  J.  C,  Sig.  &  Elec,  Engr.,  M.  C.  R.  R..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Monroe,  Condon  O.,  Asst.  Supr.  Sigs.,  T.  R.  T.  Co.,  New  York. 

N.  Y. 
Morehart.  Forrest  D.,-  Draftsman,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee 

Shops,  Wis. 


.Morgan,  II.  ( ..,  Ollice  ICngr.,  Sig.  I)ei)t,,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111 

.VI orris,  D.  R.,  As.st.  Val  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Ea.st  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Molry,  G.  A.,  Sig.   Inspr.,  B.  &  O.  R.   R.,  Arlington,  Md. 

O'Laughlin,  W.  M.,  Sen.  Sig.  I'.nijr.,  Interstate  Commerce  ("om- 
mission.  Chicago,  111. 

Orr,  II.  II.,  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  &  Iv  I,  R.  R.,  6600  Union  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

I'eabody,  J.  A.,  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  &   N.   W.   Ry..   Chicago.   111. 

Pflastercr.  G.  S.,  Sig.  Engr.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Phillips,  J.  D.,  Supr.  of  Sigs.,  P.  &  R.  Ry..  Reading.  Pa. 

Phinnev.  R.  M.,  Asst.  Enftr..  Fig.  Dept.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago. 
111. 

Porter,  L.  B.,  Ast.  Sig.  I'.ngr.,  C.  M.  &•  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee 
Shops,   Wis. 

Rhvmer,  S.  U.,  C.en.  Sig.  Inspr.,  C.  &  .'\.  R.  R.,  Bloomington. 
I'll. 

Rife,  W.  H.,  Sig.  Sui)r.,  A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry..  Western  Lines,  La 
Junta.  Colo. 

Rosenberg,  C.  C,  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  S.  A.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Schultz,  E.  E.,  Engr..  Sig.  Dept.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 

Seifert.  T.  C,  Sig.  Inspr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R..  Chicago,  111. 

.Simmons.  H.  H.,  Editor,  "The.Railwav  Signal  Engineer.  Chicago, 
111. 

Spray.  Lester  E.,  Chf.  Draftsman,  Sig.  Supr.  Office.  A.,  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry..  Eastern  Lines,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Stephens,   Chas.,   Sig.   Engr.,  C.  &  O.   Ry.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Stevens,  Thos.  S.,  Past  President,  Sig.  Fngr..  A.,  T.  &  S.  V. 
System.  Topeka,  Kan. 

Stewart,  A.  W.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  .Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Stoll,  J.  Geo.,  Sig.  Supr.,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry..  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Stradling,  E.  G.,  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  I.  &  L.  Ry..  La  Fayette.  Ind. 

Taylor,   E.   S.,  Asst.   Sig.   Engr.,   Can.   Pac.   Ry..   Montreal,   Can. 

Thomas.  Geo.  K.,  .Asst.  Sig.  Engr..  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Topeka. 
Kan. 

Tillett,  C.  H..  Supr.  Sigs..  Grand  Trunk  Ry..  Montreal,  Que. 

Triplett.  Thos.  W..  Div.  Sig.  For..  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Fre.sno. 
Cal. 

Vandenburgh,  E.  C,  Asst.  Engr.,  Sig.  Dept.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry..  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

Vandersluis.  W.  M.,  Director,  Sig.  Engr..  I.  C.  R.  R..  Chicago, 
111. 

Van  Hook,  W.  A.,  As.st.  Dist.  Fngr..  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Chicago.  111. 

Watson.  E.  L.,  Supr.  Sigs..   P.  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Weatherby,  E.   P..   Sig.   Engr..  T.  &   P.   R.   R..   Dallas.  Tex. 

Whitcoml),  Fred  E.,  Director,  Sig.  Engr.,  B.  &•  .\.  R.  R.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Whitehorn.  A.  R..  Office  Engr..  Sig.  Dept..  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
Room   1400,   Burlington  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 

Junior  Membkrs 

.Mexander.   I.  F.,  Sig.  Constr.  For..  A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Topeka. 

Kan.       • 
.Allan,   T.   A.,   Sig.   Inspr.,  Grand   Trunk  Ry.,   Montreal,  Quebec. 
Boone.  W.,  Maint'r.  C.  &  N.  W.  Rv.,  Green  Bay.  Wis. 
Chevalier,  H.  W^,  Draftsman.  Sig.  Dept.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Mil- 
waukee  Shops,  Wis. 
Frencli.  Everett  E..  Sig.  Maint'r,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry..  Madison,  Wis. 
Fuller.    Delbert  W^,   Draftsman,  Sig.  Dept..   A..  T.  &  S.  F.   Ry., 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Hollway,  M.  A..  Sig.  Draftsman.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R..  East  of  Buffalo. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Lollis,  B.   F.,   Sig.  For..  C.   B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  care  of   Sig.   Engr., 

Chicago,  111. 
Lvon,  C.  A.,  Draftsman,  I.  C.  R.   R..  Chicaao.  111. 
Mason,  Ewing  P..  Draftsman.  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago.  111. 
Ramage.  R..  Draftsman.   Sig.   Supr.'s  Office,   .A.,  T.  &  S.  F.   Ry., 

La  Junta,  Colo. 
.Stevens,   Geo.,   Sig.   Constr.   Foreinan.   U.    P.   R.   R.,   care   of   R. 

Heard,  Green  River,  Wyo. 
Stevenson.  Sigurd  J.,  Sig.  For..  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry..  Madison,  Wis. 
Van  Osinski.  H.  AL,  ATaintr..  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  Wanatah. 

Ind. 

.A.SSOCIATK    MkMBKRS 

Ames,  Azel,  Kerite  Tus.  Wire  &  Cable  Co..  30  Church  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

.Arkenburgh,  W.  H..  Salesman.  Canadian  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany, Ltd..  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

.Ashley,  Robin  D.,  Const.  For.,  Union  Signal  Construction  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bailey,  C.  C,  Sig.  Accessory  Dept..  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Beck,  H.  M.,  Engr.,  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  Chicago. 
111. 
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Brown,   E.   \V.,   Salesman.   Thos.   A.   Edison,   Inc.,    Primary   Bat' 

etry  Div.,  68  Amherst  St.,  Ea.st  Orange,  N.  J. 
Cameron,  F.  C,  Coming  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
Cheever,  H.  D.,  Okonite  Co. 

Cozzens,  J.  J.,  U.  S.  &  S.  Co.,  30  Church  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Day,  S.  M.,  Prin.  Asst.  Engr..  Gen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dean,  A.,  Spec.  Rep.,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  30  Church  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dodgson,  ['.  L.,  Cons.  Engr.,  Gcnrral  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 
Hverett,  M  A.,  Railway  Supplies  and   Signal   .Materials,   123  Lih- 

erty  St.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 
Foster,  W.  E.,  Ingalls-Shephard  Forging  Co.,  Chicago,  I'l. 
Fox,  M.  J.,  Railroad  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Garrity,  P.  A.,  Salesman,  Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Primary  Battery 

Div.,  Chicago,  111. 
GifFord,  H.  E.,  Jr.,  Sales  Dept.,  Bryant  Zinc  Co.,  Cliicago,  111. 
Graher,  Geo.  A.,  Kerite  Ins.  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Harrington,   C.   O.,  Jr.,   Research   Engr.,   U.   S.  &   S.  Co.,   Swiss- 
vale,   Pa. 
Henry,   W.    S.,  Acting   Res.   Mgr.,   General   Railway   Signal   Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hinman,  B.  A.,  Sales  Engr.,  Hall  Switcii  &  Sig.  Co.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Howard,   L.  Frederic,  Chief  Engr.,  Union   Switch  &  Signal  Co., 

Swissvale,  Pa. 
Hudson,  E.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Waterbury  Battery  Co., 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Hyde,  Park;  B.,  Elec.  and  Sig.  Engr.,  Thos.  A.  Edison  Co.,  Inc., 

Primary  Battery  Div.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Jacobs,   Harry   M.,   Sig.   Accessory   Dept.,   General   Electric   Co., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,    Sidney,   Vice-Pres.,   General    Ry.    Sig.   Co.,   30   Church 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kvle,  W.  T.,  Sales  Agt.,  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  New  ^'ork, 

N.  Y. 
Lavarack,  F.   C,  Gen.   Sales  Mgr.,   The   Signal  Accessories  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lepreau,  F.  J.,  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.,  Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Primary 

Battery  Div.,  Orange,   N.  J. 
Lewis,  T.  L.,  Asst.  Mgr.  Sales,  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Lorenz,  J.  M.,  Salesman,  Central  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Marshall,  E.  L.,  Eng.  Dept.,  National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
.Martin,  L.  G.,  Engr.,  The  Okonite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
.Murray,   Wm.   B.,   Engr.,   Miller   Train   Control   Corp.,   Danville, 

III. 
Neubert,  Walter  P.,  Mech.  Engr.,  U.  S.  &  S.  Co..  Swissvale,  Pa. 
Newcomb,    E.    W.,   Pacific   Coast    Rep.,   Thos.    A.    Edison,   Inc., 

Primary    Battery    Div.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 
Nolloth,  Chas.  S.,  F.  D.  Lawrence  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Pflasterer,  C.  S.,  Ry.  Signal  &  Tel.  Depts.,  National  Carbon  Co.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pflasterer,   W.   R.,   Rep.,    National    Carbon    Co.,   1415   Conway 

Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Rodman,  I.  P.,  Thos.  A.  Edison  Co. 

Saunders,  J.  E.,  Asst.  Chief  Engr.,  U.  S.  &  S.  Co.,  Swissvale.  Pa. 
.Semple,  C.  B.,  Mgr.,  Copper-Clad  W^ire  Dept.,  Steel  Sales  Corp., 

Chicago,  III. 
Shaver,  A.  G.,  Cons.  Elec.  &  Sig.  Engr.,  Chicago,  111. 
Sheene,  Henry  R..   Sales   Engr.,   U.   S.   &   S.   Co.,   Rv.   Exchange 

Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Simmen,  P.  J.,  Pres.,  Simmen   .Automatic  Rv.  Sig.  Co..  IS7?\  Ni- 
agara St.,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 
Sperry,   H.  M.,   Mgr.   Publicity  and   Education,   General   Railway 

Signal   Co.,   Rochester,    N.   Y. 
Stephenson,  James  E.,  Mech.  Engr.,  General  Railway  .Signal  Co.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Tavlor,  H.  B.,  Chief  Engr.,  Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Garwood. 

N.  J. 
Thomas,  L.,  Res.  Mgr.,  General  Railwav  Signal  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Thompson,  H.   G.,  Vice-President.   Edison   Storage   Battery   Co., 

Orange,  N.  J. 
Thom.son,  A.,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Prod.   Dept.,  General  Railway  Signal 

Co.,  Rochester,   N.  Y. 
Tratman,   E.   E.    R.,   Editor,   "Engineering   News,"    Chicago,    111. 
Underbill,    T.   Delmar,   Salesman,    The   Okonite   Co.,   New   York, 

N.  Y. 
Van   Steenburgh,  W.  R.,  Okonite  Co. 
Vogel,  E.  W.,   Pres.,  Chicago  Railway   Signal  &   Supply  Co..  754 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
White,  J.  W.,  Sales  Engr.,  General  Ry.   .Signal   Co.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
White.   R.   H.,   Mgr.,   Kentucky   Engineering  &   Efiioiency  As.sn., 

Louisville,   Kj'.  , 

Wight,    S.    N.,   Commercial   Engr.,   General   Railway   Signal   Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Williams,  P.  P.,  Eastern  Rep.,  Chicago  Railwav  Sig.  ^  Supply 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Williamson,  A.  G.,  Sig.  ICngr.,  Ant.  Train  Control  &  Sig.  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ziegler,  A.  A.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  United  Electric  Apparatus  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


THE  DECISION  IN  THE  ADAMSON  LAW  CASE 
By  Our  Washington   Correspondent 

The  Supreme  Court  held  the  Adamson  law   constiiu 
tional  and  valid  in  all  respects.    Justices  Day,  Pitney  and 
Vandevanter  dissented.     Justice  McReynolds  announced 
dissenting  views,  but  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 

The  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  White  says  that  the  law 
is  a  regulation,  both  of  hours  and  wages,  and  exercises 
the  right  to  protect  the  public  against  an  interruption  of 
traffic,  adding,  "If  to  deprive  employer  and  employee  of 
the  right  to  contract  for  wages  and  to  provide  that  a 
particular  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid  for  a  specified 
time  is  not  a  fixing  of  wages,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
would  be.  The  eight-hour  standard  is  permanently  fixed. 
The  fixing  of  the  wage  standard  resulting  from  the  pro- 
hibition against  paying  lower  wages  is  expressly  limited, 
leaving  employers  and  employees  free  as  to  the  subject 
of  wages,  to  govern  their  relations  by  their  own  agree- 
ments." 

Regarding  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  wages, 
he  said  in  part  that  the  business  of  common  carriers  by 
rail  is  in  a  sense  a  public  business  because  of  the  inter- 
est of  society  in  the  continuation,  operation  and  rightful 
conduct  of  such  business;  and  that  the  public  interest 
begets  a  public  right  of  regulation  to  the  full  extent  to 
secure  and  protect  it  is  settled  by  so  many  decisions  and 
is  illustrated  by  such  a  continuous  exertion  of  state  and 
federal  legislative  power  as  to  leave  no  room  for  ques- 
tion on  that  point.  If  the  situation  be  taken  into  view . 
the  dispute  as  to  a  standard  of  wages,  the  failure  to  agree, 
the  resulting  absence  of  such  standard,  the  entire  inter- 
ruption of  interstate  commerce  which  was  threatened 
and  the  infinite  injury  to  the  public  interest  which  was 
imminent,  it  would  seem  inevitable  to  result  that  the 
power  to  regulate  necessarily  obtained  and  was  subject 
to  be  applied  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pi"ovide  a  remedy 
for  the  situation  by  appropriate  action  for  a  standard  of 
wages,  to  fill  the  want  of  one  caused  by  the  failure  to 
exercise  the  private  right  on  the  subject.  This  must  be 
so  unless  it  can  be  said  that  the  right  to  so  regulate  as 
to  save  and  protect  the  public  interest  did  not  apply  to 
a  case  where  the  destruction  of  the  public  right  was 
imminent. 

The  Court  gave  no  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  eight-hour  standard  of  a  day's  work  and  compensa- 
tion. 


N.  R.  A.  A.  ANNUAL  MEETING      • 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Railway  Appli- 
ances Association  will  be  held  at  the  CoHseum  on  Tues- 
day, March  20,  at  11  a.  m.  The  order  of  business  will 
he  as  follows:  Roll  call;  reading,  of  niinutes  ;  President's 
report :  Treasurer's  report ;  general  business,  revision  of 
constitution:  election  of  officers;  adjournnient. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  DINNER 

A.  S.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  American  Railway  VVs- 
sociation,  gave  a  dinner  to  the  officers  and  directors,  of 
that  association  and  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  in 
the  English  Room  at  the  Coiigress  Hotel  at  7  o'clock  last 
evening.  This  dinner,  which  has  become  an  annual  event, 
has  been  given  by  the  presidents  of  the  association  for  a 
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number  of  years.  Among  tliose  present  were :  C.  A. 
Morse,  Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot.  [.  H.  Coxe,  G.  11.  JJrcmiicr, 
C  F.  W.  Felt,  H.  R.  SafTord,  F.  R.  Coates,  William 
McNab,  W.  A.  Cliristian.  K.  TT.  Lcc,  C.  F.  Lindsay,  J. 
G.  Sullivan  and  W.  R.  Storcv. 


DINNER  OF  COMMITTEES  I  AND  X  POSTPONED 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  present  and  past  mem- 
bers of  committee  I  of  the  Railway  Signal  Associa- 
tion and  committee  X  of  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association,  scheduled  for  this  evening,  has 
been  postponed  one  year  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  threatened  strike  kept  so  many  of  the  members 
away.  Not  more  than  eight  or  ten  out  of  the  total  num- 
ber were  available. 


A.W.R  A.  MEETING 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Wood  Pre- 
servers' Association  held  a  meetinj^  at  the  Hotel  Sherman 
yesterday,  concludinfj  with  a  dinner  in  the  evening,  at 
which  about  30  members  of  this  association  were  pres- 
ent. One  of  the  subjects  presented  for  discussion  was 
that  of  the  manner  in  which  the  members  could  co- 
operate in  the  defense  of  this  country  if  war  occurred. 
Plans  for  the  work  of  the  association  during  the  ensuing 
year  were  also  considered. 


WASHINGTON  REGIONAL  COMMITTEE 
REPORT* 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  price  of  copper 
sulphate,  or  blue  stone,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has 
advanced  so  rapidly  that  its  use  has  been  found  almost 
prohibitive.  This  advance  has  been  due  primarily  to 
the  advance  in  copper  as  well  as  that  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  is  required  to  convert  the  copper  into  copper 
sulphate.  The  price  of  zinc  has  advanced  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  as  zinc  is  required  in  the  caustic  soda  cell 
as  in  the  gravity  cell,  there  is  no  advantage  on  this  ac- 
count to  be  gained  from  using  the  caustic  soda  cell. 

The  gravity  battery  used  in  signal  work  has  a  six  by 
eight  inch  jar,  a  four-pound  round  zinc  and  a  pan-bottom. 
copper.  The  primary  caustic  soda  cell  has  a  copper  oxide 
positive  element,  a  zinc  negative  element  and  an  elec- 
trolyte of  caustic  soda  of  approximately  27  deg.  Baume. 
The  jar  used  for  the  caustic  soda  cell  is  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  ten  and  one-half  inches  high  and  the  ele- 
ments are  assembled  to  give  a  cell  of  low  internal_  re- 
sistance. 

With  the  caustic  soda  cell  the  positive  element  or  cop- 
per oxide  is  molded  into  a  plate  and  also  in  a  perforated 
container  in  the  low-voltage  type  and  contained  in  a  per- 
forated container  in  the  high-voltage  type.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  copper  oxide  is  in  a  loose  flaky  condition. 
In  both  types  of  cells  the  copper  oxide  assembly  is  placed 
between  two  sheets  of  cast  zinc  spaced  equally  between 
the  two  parallel  faces  of  the  zincs.  The  zinc  plates  are 
insulated  from  the  copper  oxide  by  means  of  porcelain 
lugs  and  bushings.  Both  the  zinc  and  copper  oxide  are 
bolted  together  in  very  rigid  and  substantial  manner  so 
that  they  form  an  integral  part  and  are  suspended  from 
the  cover  by  a  suspension  bolt.  The  electrolyte  is  a  caus- 
tic soda  solution  of  about  27  deg.  Baume  specific  gravity. 
The  electro-chemical  action  takes  place  when  the  e.K- 
ternal  circuit  or  the  one  wire  of  the  zinc  is  connected 
to  the  suspension  bolt  on  the  cover.  The  internal  action 
consists  of  the  caustic  soda  attacking  the  zinc,  forming 

*From  the   abstracts   puhVished   in    the    R.    S.    A.   Journal   for   !March,    1Q17. 


sodium  zincate  and  setting  free  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen 
unites  with  the  oxygen  in  the  copi)er  oxide,  forming 
water,  reducing  the  black  copi>er  oxide  to  red  metallic 
copper.  The  sodium  zincate  formed  is  soluble  in  the 
caustic  soda  in  the  cell  and  remains  in  solution  as  long 
as  the  caustic  soda  is  strong  enough  to  hold  it.  When 
the  strength  of  the  caustic  soda  has  reached  a  certain 
])oint,  any  sudden  change  in  temperature  is  likely  to 
cause  the  sodium  zincate  to  form  long  needle-shaped 
crystals,  producing  what  is  commonly  known  as  congeal- 
ing. The  needle  crystals  will  dissolve  in  the  soda  when 
warmed  up,  but  the  action  is  quite  slow. 

The  sodium  zincate  formed  from  the  electro-chemical 
action  is  much  heavier  than  the  caustic  soda  and  as  a 
conse(|ucnce  settles  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  forc- 
ing the  caustic  soda  into  the  upper  part  of  the  jar.  As 
the  action  of  the  cell  goes  on,  the  amount  of  sodium 
zincate  increases,  and  if  the  assembly  extends  far  enough 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  there  will  be  a  time  when 
the  sodium  zincate  on  the  bottom  will  crystallize  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  zinc  and  copper  oxide  and  even  the 
glass  jar.  This  is  due  to  insufficient  amount  of  caustic 
soda  at  that  point.  In  the  primary  cells'  now  on  the 
market  the  assembly  is  sufficiently  high  in  the  solution 
so  that  this  action  is  nOt  liable  to  occur  and  its  occurrence 
is  getting  rarer  each  day.  The  function  of  the  oil  on  top 
of  the  soda  is  to  keep  the  air  from  the  soda,  thus  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  the  carbonates  of  soda,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  evaporation  and  creeping  of  the  solution 
over  the  edge  of  the  jar  and  up  the  connections. 

Prior  to  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  bluestone, 
gravity  batteries  were  the  most  common  source  of  cur- 
rent for  track  circuits,  and  a  great  many  roads  thought 
that  caustic  soda  cells  would  not  operate  satisfactorily 
or  Were  not  safe  to  use  on  account  of  their  having'  a 
lower  voltage.  During  the  past  year  the  great  majority 
of  gravity  batteries  on  track  circuits  have  been  replaced 
with  caustic  soda  cells  and  in  many  places  it  was  found 
necessary  to'  use  multiple  series  connection  to  operate 
satisfactorily  on  account  of  long  section  or  extra  bad 
track  conditions. 


R.  S.  A.  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Committee  VIII  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association 
on  Electric  Railway  and  A.  C.  Signaling  will  meet 
Wednesday  morning  at  9  o'clock  in  the  office  of  the 
vice-chairman,  H.  K.  Lowry,  signal  engineer,  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  Contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, there  are  no  regular  committee  meetings  sched- 
uled for  today.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  chairmen  are  unavoidably  absent.  Only 
4  out  of  15  heads  of  committees  were  registered  at 
the  meeting  this  year.  Eight  members  of  Committee 
VIIT  came  for  the  committee  meeting  who  could  not 
get  here  for  the  stated  meeting  yesterday. 


NATIONAL  SCALE  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

The  first  session  of  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Scale  Men's  Association  was  held  at  the  Ft. 
Dearborn  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Monday  morning,  with 
about  150  members  in  attendance.  In  the  session  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  which  opens  at  2  o'clock,  several  subjects 
of  particular  interest  to  railroad  men  who  are  concerned 
with  the  construction  of  scale  foundations  and  the  main- 
tenance of  scales  will  be  discussed.  The  last  papers  will 
be  presented  at  the  Wednesday  morning  session,  and  the 
convention  will  close  with  the  executive  session  which 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 


THE  optimism  of  the  railway  supply  fraternity  was 
evidenced  in  a  striking-  manner  during  the  last  few 
days  by  the  complete  disregard  of  the  threatened 
railway  strike  and  the  continuous  prosecution  of  plans 
for  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  National  Railway  Ap- 
pliances Association,  which  opened  at  the  Coliseum 
and  Annex  yesterday  morning.  Even  though  the  in- 
dications late  last  week  were  that  a  strike  would 
occur,  the  preparation  of  the  exhibits  proceeded  con- 
tinuously and  as  a  result  they  were  practically  all 
in  place  when  the  display  opened  yesterday  morning 
and  the  show  was  in  full  operation  by  10  o'clock.  It 
will  remain  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  clos- 
ing Thursday  night. 

In  many  ways  this  year's  exhibit  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  successful  ever  held  by  this  association.  Be- 
cause of  the  laro-e  number  of  firms  which  desired 
representation,  the  amount  of  space  allotted  to  some 
of  the  companies  was  reduced  and  161  firms  are  pre- 
senting exhibits  as  compared  with  143  last  year.  At 
the  same  time  68  firms  which  applied  for  locations 
could  not  be  accommodated,  practically  all  of  the 
space  having  been  allotted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  last  November. 

An  innovation  introduced  this  year  is  the  fixing  of 
the  main  entrance  through  the  Annex,  while  the  exit 
is  through  the  center  of  the  Coliseum  on  the  Wabash 
avenue  side.  In  previous  years  the  exhibitors  in  the 
Annex  have  felt  that  this  space  was  less  desirable 
than  that  in  the  main  building  because  many  railway 
men  failed  to  enter  that  part  of  the  building.  The 
rearrangement  this  year  eliminates  this  objection  and 
also  avoids  any  conflict  between  those  entering  and 
leaving  the  building. 

As  in  previous  years  the  exhibit  is  highly  educa- 
tional in  character.  Almost  all  the  exhibits  consist 
of  full-sized  devices  of  the  dififerent  companies  to 
the  exclusion  of  models  and  drawings.  Many  of  the 
exhibits,  particularly  of  signalling  devices,  are 
equipped  with  power  and  are  in  motion. 

A  study  of  the  entire  display  impresses  one  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  representative  of  the  railway  en- 
gineering, maintenance  of  way  and  signalling  fields. 
Most  of  the  established  firms  are  represented,  as  a 
result  of  which  railway  men  are  finding  it  possible  to 


study  and  compare  materials  more  thoroughly  than 
is  possible  in  any  other  manner.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion have  been  distributed  very  generally  among  rail- 
way men,  although  the  presentation  of  passes  or  other 
evidence  of  railway  employment  will  admit  one  with- 
out a  ticket. 

Following  the  precedent  established  last  year,  a 
number  of  the  lumber  associations  are  presenting 
joint  exhibits.  These  are  educational  in  nature  and 
are  arranged  by  photographs  and  drawings  to  show 
economical  and  scientific  uses  of  timber. 

The  signal  exhibits  are  grouped  in  the  north  end 
of  the  building,  as  in  previous  years,  and  occupy  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  space.  They  con- 
sist very  largely  of  standard  equipment,  although  a 
number  of  important  improvements  and  modifications 
have  been  introduced  which  are  attracting  much  at- 
tention from  signal  men. 

The  exhibit  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances 
Association  this  year  is  characteristic  of  previous  dis- 
plays of  this  association  in  its  thorough  businesslike 
character.  Contrary  to  the  practice  at  other  exhibits 
held  in  this  building,  no  musical  programs  are  pre- 
sented. Neither  is  any  attempt  made  to  provide  com- 
fortable lounging  facilities  for  the  entertainment  of 
guests,  but  the  entire  space  allotted  to  the  various 
companies  is  utilized  for  the  presentation  of  their 
devices  in  a  manner  that  will  give  the  railway  men 
the  maximum  amount  of  information. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  encourage  the  exhibition  of 
untried  devices,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  care  is 
taken  to  insure  that  no  stock  jobbing  or  promotion 
schemes  are  displayed.  This  feature  of  the  exhibit 
has  given  it  a  prestige  which  has  done  much  to  create 
confidence  among  railway  men. 

The  following  is  a  com])lete  list  of  the  exhibitors: 

Adams  &  Westlake  Company,  C'hicas:o,  111. — Railroad  signal 
lamps,  including  switch  and  scmai)hore  lamps,  classification  and 
marker  lamps,  several  different  types  of  hand  lanterns,  and 
switch  and  signal  locks.  Represented  hy  G.  L.  Walters,  H.  G. 
Turney,  C.  H.  Carson,  W.  J.  Piersen.  W.  S.  Hamm.  A.  S.  .\nder- 
son,  F.  W.  Foehringer  and  J.  F.  Slender.     Spaces  83,  84  and  102. 

Adams  Motor  &  Manufacturing  Company.  Chicago,  111. — Rail- 
way inspection  motor  cars.  Rcoresented  bv  W.  E.  Adams,  N.  W. 
.\dams.   R.  .\.   Harris  and  L.  Gerhardt.     Spaces  218  and  219.     • 

A.  G.  .\.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — 
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Railroad  signals.     Ivij)risiiilt(l  by  J.   K.   lioward,  ('.   S.    liiinaiiii 
and  T.  M.  Dorickson.     Spaces  135  and  136. 

Ajax  Kail  Anchor  Company,  ("IiicaKo,  111.-  Ajax  (lonl)lc'  Kri|) 
rail  ancliors.  Kcprcscntod  liy  I'".  H.  Hradlcy,  11.  Ci.  l*".lflK)rK', 
Gus   N.    1  lolnihcM);  and    I'aid    Hoffman.     .Si)acf   14. 

.American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company,  .St.  Paul.  Minn. — ^lllnmi- 
nated  jjliotoRraplis.  Represented  by  \'\  J.  Jolnison,  \V.  ().  Wasli- 
t)urn,  J.  L.  Ilickey,  \V.  I..  .Manson,  Harold  Waslil)nrn  and  C".  C. 
.Austin.     Space  67. 

.American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Cliicago,  111. — Kail  bonds, 
electrical  wires  and  cables,  sijjnal  wires,  trianfjlc  mesh  concrete 
reinforcement,  fence,  posts,  switcliin^  and  truck  cables,  wire 
rope.  Represented  bv  L.  P.  Shanahan,  I.  V.  .Alexander,  M.  ]'". 
F.vans,  A.  W.  I'roude.  C.  T.  Boon,  I.  \V."  Collins,  J.  W.  Meaker, 
jr..  H.  11.  I5yder,  (".  S.  KniK-ht,  jr..  C.  i'.  Wiley.  M.  Kioto,  V.  j. 
Conklinji,  \Vm.  Pfundt  and  !•"..  Hraine.     .S])accs  .SI  and  70. 

.Aljier  Supply  Comi)any,  Chicagfo.  111. — Electric  bells  (Schwarze), 
a.  c.  and  d.  c,  insulated  joints  (Roach),  kerosene  torches 
(Chausse),  Mick  adjustable  metal  i)ipe  carrier  tops,  "Steelite" 
flexible  metal  conduit  for  lami>  and  drill  extension  connections. 
Reiiresented  by  O.  S.  IHath  and  J.  M.  l\  U.  Serold.  Space  167. 
.\merican  Kron  Scale  Company,  Chicago,  HI.— -Automatic 
si)rint;less  dial  scales  for  frcigrht  house,  baggage  room  and  in- 
dustrial purposes.  Represented  by  K.  Ohnell,  W.  W.  Camp  and 
C.  F.  Larson.     Space  223. 

.American  \'alve  &  Meter  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Poagc 
automatic  water  columns ;  Poage  automatic  float  valves ;  economy 
low  switch  stands;  interlocking  switch  stands;  safety  switch 
locks.  Represented  by  John  T.  McCarry,  John  De  Pinal,  F.  C. 
.Anderson  and  Daniel  j.  Higgins.     Spaces  130-132. 

.American  X'ulcanized  Fibre  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. — 
\'ul-cot  fibre  insulation  for  rail  joints.  Represented  by  C.  C. 
Rell,  W.  .A.  lordan,  lolm  Rarron  and  William  Maxwell.  Space 
127. 

.Anchor  Company,  Chicago,  III. — Rail  anchors.  Represented 
by  T.  B.  Bowman,  F.  L.  Dwyer  and  W.  C.  McMahon.  Space  165. 
Armco  Iron  Culvert  Manufacturers'  Association,  Middletown, 
Ohio. — .Armco  iron  ctdverts  and  other  Armco  iron  products. 
Represented  by  G.  F.  Ahliirandt,  W.  W.  Sebald.  F.  B.  Milhoan, 
S.  E.  Craeff,  E.  M.  Tohnson,  W.  S.  Stephenson,  W.  E.  McCann, 
H.  O.  Steven.s,  R.  D.  Black.  H.  W.  Rincarson,  B.  G.  Marshall 
and  John  S.  Roney.     Spaces  99-100. 

Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — -Hudson 
individual  aspiialt  shingles  ;  Hudson  strip  asphalt  shingles ;  roof- 
ing material  in  rolls,  i.  e..  Protection  brand,  with  6-in.  lap  laid 
with  all  nails  covered,  Hudson  l)rand  asphalt  felts.  Represented 
by  H.  J.  Zehdcr,  Stanley  H.  Bass.     Space  170. 

-Associated  Manufacturers  of  Malleable  Iron,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
— Tests  and  general  description  of  manufacture  and  uses  of 
malleable  iron.  Represented  by  S.  H.  Standish,  J.  C.  Nulsen 
and  -A.  M.  Fulton.     Space  185. 

-Automatic  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111. — The  automatic  tele- 
phone system ;  the  automatic  annunciator  system.  Represented 
by  J.  H.  Finlcy,  R.  H.  Burfeind  and  Frank  Holstrom,  Jr. 
-Space  222. 

-Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Company,  Inc..  Chicago.  111. — Wood  block 
for  floors.  Represented  by  .A.  H.  Noves,  B.  S.  McConnell.  R.  G. 
Inslee.  S.  C.  Conway.  L.  S.  Eifel.  W.  H.  Blythe  and  F.  W. 
Decker.     Space  224. 

The  Barrett  Company,  Chicago.  111. — Barrett  specification 
built-up  roofing ;  .sill  covering ;  Holts  roof  construction ;  wood 
preservatives;  bridge  waterproofing;  Tarvia  station  platforms; 
metal  paint;  prepared  roofing;  damp  proofing.  Represented  by 
E.  J.  Caldwell,  E.  H.  Poetter,  C.  F.  Ames,  Sr.,  G.  R.  McVav. 
W.  W.  Wamsley,  W.  S.  Babcock,  J.  J.  Ross  and  J.  A.  Claritv. 
Spaces   107-108. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa.^ — Switchstands ; 
Manard  rail  bound  frogs ;  combination  brace  and  tie  plate ;  heat- 
treated  bolts.  Represented  by  Robert  E.  Belknap,  E.  S. 
Knisely,  R.  W.  Gillespie,  Neil  E.  Salsich,  H.  E.  Stoll,  F.  A. 
Weymouth,  H.  A.  Wagner,  Thos.  Earle,  G.  S.  Vickery,  R.  L. 
Gillespie,  C.  A.  Allen,  E.  S.  Illig,  E.  S.  Goodwillie,  Stanley  H. 
Smith,  J.  S.  Hegeman,  Fred  H.  Ogden,  J.  M.  Price,  Karl  C. 
Banks,  John  F.  Hennessy.  W.  K.  Smith,  V.  E.  Ellstrom,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  W.  C.  Chapman,  H.  Lennon,  C.  S.  Roberts  and  H. 
M.  Stark.     Spaces  199-216. 

L.  S.  Brach  Supply  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. — Complete  line 
of  lightning  arresters,  which  include  non  air-gap,  vacuum  and 
choke  coil  types,  to  which  have  been  added  new  combination 
types  of  choke  coil  vacuum  and  choke  coil  non-air-gap ;  new 
adjustable  resistance  unit  in  addition  to  former  resistance  units; 
new  curtain  signal;  the  Brach  automatic  flagman  for  crossing- 
protection,  a  new  crossing  gate  lamp;  a  new  dry  battery  and  a 
complete  line  of  signal  accessory  materials.  Represented  by 
Godfrey  Gort  and  L.   S.   Brach.     Space  2. 

Bryant  Zinc  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Highway  crossing  signal, 
batteries,  bells,  lightning  arresters,  signal  accessories,  etc.  Repre- 
sented bv  Harry  F.  Worden.  William   P.  Graves,   John   Hensel, 


Stanley   C.    Bryant,   A.   F.   Klink,   J.    P.   Co.stigan,   William    Keid 
and   Roy   Parmalee.     Spaces  153-1.56. 

Tlie  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Motor  cars,  electric  trucks, 
bumping  i)osts,  crossing  gates,  electric  locomotive  headlights, 
jacks,  switch  stands,  tool  grinders,  car  replacers,  etc.  Repre- 
sented by  i-'.  I-:.  Place,  L.  M.  Viles,  W.  P.  Hunt,  Jr.,  H.  C. 
Beebe,  C.  H.  Bull,  W.  C.  Dyer,  J.  J.  Gard,  M.  A.  Evans,  G.  E. 
Bryar,  W.  F.  Hebard,  J.  L.  Artmaier,  R.  C.  Horton,  W.  Krause, 
T.  H.  Wheeler,  E.  Conant,  R.  M.  Smitli,  J.  E.  Murray.  Spaces 
8f>-89. 

C'arbic   Manufacturing  Company,   Duluth,   Minn. — Carbic  flare 
lights.     Represented  by  Gordon   Paterson,  D.  C.  Duncan,  M.  A. 
Daiit/ler  and   II.   N.  Haberstroh.     Spaces  171'/^-172K>. 

Carnegie  .Steel  Comi)any,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Steel  cross-ties, 
Du(|uesne  rail  joints,  Braddock  insulated  joint.s,  rolled  locomotive 
Ijistons,  rolled  automobile  fly-wheels,  reinforced  angle  bars,  steel 
piling,  special  lubricated  rails  for  curves.  Represented  by  John 
McLeod,  C.  V..  Dinkey,  C.  F.  W.  Rys,  J.  K.  Boyd,  J.  S.  Unger, 
lohn  W.  Dix,  N.  M.  Hench,  Edwin  S.  Mills,  C.  B.  Friday, 
G.  W.  Landrus,  George  Baker,  W.  J.  Totten,  P.  W.  O'Brien,  J.  B. 
Arnold,  O.  H.  Baker,  F.  C.  Ohl,  W.  C.  H.  Carhart.  Space.^ 
51,  .53,  71,  72. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Cast  iron 
I)il)e,  bell  and  spigot  and  flanged ;  ca-st  iron  train  .shed  columns. 
Represented  by  R.  C.  McWane  and  F.  E.  Hutchins.  Space  202. 
Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  111. — Models  of  loco- 
motive service  steel  water  tanks,  enlarged  pictures  showing  vari- 
ous tank  installations,  stereopticon  machine  operated  automatic- 
ally, showing  views  of  products.  Represented  by  Merle  J.  Trees, 
tieorge  T.  Horton,  Robert  H.  Murray,  Horace  B.  Horton,  Chas. 
S.  Pillsbury,  Kenneth  I.  Small.  H.  Bruce  Murphy,  Clinton  M. 
Ladd,  Prank  L.  Cook,  Lewis  McDonald,  Hiram  T.  Horton,  Harry 
Clifford  Brown,  James  C.  Vo-sburgh.  George  S.  Sangdahl,  Ralph 
Green,  Glenn  W.  Tisdale,  Henry  C.  Zierleyn,  Robert  M.  Campbell, 
Otto  A.  Bailey,  Joseph  L.  Zeller,  Stephen  A.  Poyer,  F'rancis 
E.  Lee  and  Edward  G.  Daniels.    Spaces  65-66. 

Chicago  Flag  &  Decorating  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Excel 
railway  signal  flags.  Represented  by  George  L.  Glendon,  G. 
Magnessen,  Charles  Kelly  and  Thomas  Glendon.     Space  187. 

Chicago  Malleable  Castings  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Thomas 
rail  anchor  tie  plate.  Represented  by  Warren  Moore  Osborn, 
lames  S.  Llewellyn,  H.  E.  Bryant  and  Ralph  Schmidt.  Space 
180. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Chicago 
Pneumatic  simplate  valve  fuel  oil  compressor;  Class  A-0  en- 
gine; Chicago  Pneumatic  water  lift  pump;  Oliver-Boyer  speed 
recorder.  Boyer  speed  recorder  with  clock  attachment ;  Boyer 
Pneumatic  riveting,  calking  and  chipping  hammers;  little  giant 
air  drills ;  hummer  hammer  drills.  Represented  bv  C.  E.  Walker, 
W.  P.  Presinger,  C.  B.  Coates,  H.  E.  Seidl,  J.  C.'Campbell,  J.  L. 
Cauby  and  P.  Mihleder.     Spaces  115-116. 

Chicago  Railway  Signal  &  Supply  Company.  Chicago,  III. — 
Electrical  and  mechanical  railway  signal  materials  and  devices, 
including  highway  crossing  bells  and  "Wig-wag"  type  crossing 
signals.  Represented  bv  E.  W.  Vogel,  A.  C.  Dunne,  H.  E.  GifTord, 
P.  P.  Williams,  W.  H.  McClintock,  W.  H.  Davton.  C.  N.  Suhr, 
W.  C.  Martin  and  F.  L.  Rainbow.     Spaces  96,  97  and  98. 

Cleveland  Frog  &  Crossing  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio. — New 
manganese  track  society  standard  rail-bound  frogs,  new  design 
of  manganese  crossing,  switch  stands  and  switch  accessories. 
Represented  bv  George  Stanton,  L.  G.  Parker  and  George  Arnold. 
Jr.     Spaces  90-91. 

Creepcheck  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Creepcheck  rail 
anchor.  Represented  by  O.  Metcalf,  C.  Genscher,  J.  Sheehan 
and  -A.  J-  Dinklage.     Space  205. 

Crerar-.Adams  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. — Eureka  bonding  drills ; 
Calumet  track  drills ;  standard  improved  tubular  truck ;  Hercules 
pressed  steel  trucks.  Represented  by  W.  I.  Clock.  Russell  Wal- 
lace, J.  A.  Martin,  G.  D.  Bassett,  E.  C.  Doehler  and  R.  Af.  Bul- 
lard.     Space  28. 

D.  &  A.  Post  Mold  Company,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.— "D.  &  A." 
steel  molds  and  machines  for  line,  anchor  and  brace  fence  posts  : 
"D  &  -A"  tie  wire  fence  fasteners  for  concrete  fence  posts: 
special  form  for  signs  and  property  markers,  mile  posts,  etc. 
Represented  by  G.  H.  Dougherty,  O.  Dougherty  and  I..  W. 
Douglierty.     Spaces  163-164. 

Detroit  Graphite  Company.  Detroit.  Mich. —  Paints  for  bridges. 
l)uilding  steel  water  tanks,  signals  and  a  general  line  of  paints  for 
railroad  use.  Represented  by  T.  R.  Wyles,  L.  D.  Mitchell.  A.  H. 
Kuerst,  W^  C.  Bradford,  L.  F.  Flanagan,  W.  D.  Waugh,  J.  J. 
Hogan.   E.   Booth  and   DeWitt  C.  Smith.     Space  106. 

Paul  Dickinson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. — Cast  iron  smoke  jacks,  cast 
iron  chimneys,  cast  iron  teleph(me  booth,  sheet  metal  and  cast 
iron  ventilators,  portable  locomotive  drafter.  Represented  by 
-A.  J-  b'ilkins  and  J.  A.  Meaden.     Space  101. 

liilworth,  Porter  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Tie  plates  and 
spikes.  Represented  by  W.  F.  Schleiter,  .A.  Morrison,  Joseph 
Dilwnrtb   and   C.   Stein.     Space  27. 
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Dixon,  Josepli,  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  Citj-,  N.  J. — ^JJixon's 
silica  graphite  paint ;  airbrake  and  triple  valve  grease ;  boiler 
graphite;  Ticonderoga  flake  graphite;  motor  graphite;  Eldorado 
drafting  pencils.  Represented  by  H.  W.  Chase,  J.  K.  Simpson. 
R.  R.  Belleville  and  H.  J.  Evon.     Space  117. 

Duff  Manufacturing  Company.  Pittslmrgh,  Pa.— Genuine  Bar- 
rett jacks;  Duff  ballbearing  screw-jacks;  Bethlehem  hydraulic 
jacks.  Represented  by  E.  A.  Johnson,  T.  A.  Mc'Ginley,  C.  A. 
Methfessel,  R.  S.  Rubincam  and  C.  N.  Thulin.     Space  113. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. — Primary  batteries. 
Represented  by  V.  J.  Lepreau,  E.  W.  Brown,  P.  A.  Garrity, 
I.  P.  Rodman,  E.  W.  Newcomb,  P.  B.  Hyde,  E.  McGall  and 
O.  P.  Rose.    Spaces  19-20. 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J. — Edison  alka- 
line storage  batteries  for  railway  signaling  and  railway  train 
lighting.  Represented  by  H.  G.  Thompson,  F.  V.  McGinnis, 
F.  T.  Sawyer,  H.  AT.  Roberts,  W.  F.  Bauer  and  H.  J.  Butler. 
Spaces  21-22. 

Electric  Railway  Improvement  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — 
Erico  rail  Ixmds,  Erico  oil  furnaces,  portable  electric  welders  for 
rail  bonds,  portable  electric  grinders.  Represented  by  G.  Howatt, 
M.  T.  Stanton  and  F.  H.  Xeff.     Space  4. 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Portal)le 
exide  batteries  types  KXS;  senn-portal)le  ironclad  exide  bat- 


The  FiJjre  Conduit  Company,  Orangel)urg,  N.  Y. — Orangeburg 
fibre  conduit  and  fittings.  Represented  by  W.  W.  Smythe,  Jr., 
l".  C.  Smith  and  D.  E.  Crum.     Space  159. 

Fowler  JClectrical  Supply  Company.  Toledo,  Ohio. — Electric 
crossing  gates.  Represented  l)y  H.  R.  Fowler  and  J.  Howard 
Benton.     Space  160. 

The  Frictionless  Rail,  Boston,  Mass. — Frictionless  rail,  com- 
panions to  standard  sections.  Represented  by  F.  A.  Barbey, 
S.  W.  Simonds,  G.  H.  Bryant  and  T.  F.  Dwyer,  Jr.  Spaces 
133-134. 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — General  recep- 
tion space.  Represented  by  C.  C.  Bailey,  H.  M.  Jacobs.  L.  W. 
Shugg,  W.  H.  Sigourney,  B.  F.  Bilsland,  S.  W.  McCune  and 
A.  W.  Sharp.     Spaces  149-152. 

The  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester;  N.  Y. — 
Eight-lever,  model  2,  d.  c.  electric  interlocking  machine;  a.  c. 
electric  interlocking;  d.  c.  and  a.  c.  model  2A  signals;  semi- 
automatic dwarf  signals;  iiigh  and  dwarf  position-light  signals; 
indoor  and  outdoor  colored  light  signals;  high  and  low  voltage 
model  5  switch  machines;  adjustable  deflecting  bar';  self-cleaning 
switch  adjustments;  model  2B  electric  locks;  switch  circuit  con- 
trollers; line  and  track  relays,  both  a.  c.  and  d.  c;  indicators; 
clock-work  time  release;  line  and  secondary  transformers;  re- 
sistance and  impedance  units ;  "copper-cup"  ground  plates ;  light- 
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teries  for  electric  interlocking  plants ;  ironclad  e.xide  batteries 
for  industrial  trucks ;  chloride  accumulators  for  car  lighting. 
Represented  by  G.  H.  Atkin,  T.  Milton,  J.  Lester  Woodbridge, 
H.  M.  Beck  and  H.  E.  Hunt.     Space  1. 

Eymon  Continuous  Crossing  Company,  Marion,  O. — Continu- 
ous rail  cro.ssing.  Represented  by  J.  H.  Eymon  and  Byron  E. 
Wilson.     Space  169J/.. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. — Fifteen  horsepower 
"Y"  engine,  direct-connected  to  9  kw.  110-volt,  d.  c.  generator; 
motor-driven  centrifugal  pump,  direct-connected;  both  of  these 
outfits  in  operation;  No.  11  standpipe  split  case  centrifugal  pump; 
Nos.  36,  38,  Z2  and  ii  motor  cars;  also  a  power  top  applied  to 
standard  No.  1  handcar,  fitted  with  Hyatt  roller  bearings ;  dial 
scale,  ball-bearing  motors  and  special  exhibit  of  sectionalized 
I)all-bearing  a.  c.  motor.  Represented  by  A.  A.  Taylor,  G.  W. 
Lewis,  I).  K.  Lee,  Geo.  J.  Akers,  J.  L.  Jones,  H.  J.  Renken,  H.  E. 
Vergosen,  E.  J.  Coverdale.  E.  C.  Pendrav,  F.  P.  Drinker,  F.  M. 
Condit,  L,  H.  Matthews,  K.  P.  Brown,  E.  C.  Golladay,  G.  How- 
ard, H.  L.  Hilleary,  E.  J.  Vergosen,  J.  T.  Gratiot,  C.  H.  Wilson 
and  J.  C.  Flanigan.     Spaces  73-76,  92-95. 

Fairmont  Gas  Engine  &'  Railway  Motor  Car  Company.  Fair- 
mont. Minn. — Gas  engines;  power  deck;  motor  cars.  Repre- 
sented bv  F.  E.  Wade,  H.  E.  Wade.  W.  F.  Kasper,  R.  B.  Bal- 
lard, J.  E.  Murphy,  Don  Shepard  and  H.  D.  Fitz.  Spaces  125 
and  144. 

Federal  Signal  Company,  .Mbany,  N.  Y. — Railway  signals  and 
interlocking  apparatus.  Represented  by  A.  H.  Renshaw,  T.  W. 
Hackett.  S.  J.  Turreff,  H.  G.  Thompson.  P.  Renshaw,  M.  R. 
Briney,  W.  H.  Reichard,  H.  P.  Ober,  F.  Renshaw.  Carl  Henze, 
J.  Kelly,  H.  C.  Ware,  C.  N.  Beckner  and  Frederick  Prnyn. 
Spaces  36.  37,  55  and  56. 


ning  arresters ;  R.  S.  A.  terminals  and  colored  photo.stalic  en- 
largements. Represented  bv  A.  T.  Carter,  P.  E.  Carter,  S.  M'. 
Day,  C.  M.  Deardorff,  F.  L.  Dodgson,  J.  A.  Geneser.  F.  N.  Hall 
W.  S.  Henry,  A.  C.  Holden.  W.  K.  Howe,  S.  Johnson.  F.  H 
Jones,  R.  F.  Kelley.  E.  C.  Larry,  R.  C.  Leake,  T.  C.  Lindner, 
H.  W.  Lucia,  F.  W.  Moffett,  F.  W.  Rizer,  V.  l"  Smart,  J.  E. 
Stephenson.  L.  Thomas.  .A.  Thomson,  J.  W.  White,  S.  N.  Wight. 
J.  R.  Wills,  M.  Wuerpel  and  W.  R.  Young.     Spaces  38-40,  57- .^9^ 

W.  &.  L.  E.  Gurley,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Engineering  and  surveying 
instruments  ;  standard  weights  and  measures,  including  railroad 
track  scale  inspector.s'  outfits.  Represented  by  L.  C.  Higbee  and 
W.   S.  Hopkins.     Space   137. 

Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Company.  New  York.  N.  Y. — .\uto- 
matic  signaling,  electric  interlocking  and  selector  apparatus. 
Represented  bv  H.  W.  Wolff.  W.  J.  Gillingham,  H.  L.  Hollister, 
J.  A.  Ritter,  B.  A.  Hinman,  D.  R.  Day,  H.  B.  Taylor,  Roy  Con- 
nell.  E.  J.  Blake,  O.  B.  Frink,  C.  G.  Harwig,  6.  S.  Field,  G. 
Rekers.  W.  C.  Hart,  G.  Latimer,  W.  G.  Brown  and  C.  A.  Hinds. 
Spaces  77-80. 

Hatfield  Rail  Joint  Manufacturing  Company,  Mason.  Ga. — Hat- 
field rail  joint.  Represented  bv  Walter  T.  Johnson  and  U.  R. 
Hatfield.     Space  16^i. 

Hayes  Track  .Appliance  Company,  Richmond,  Ind. — Hayes  de- 
rails with  operating  and  target  stands.  Represented  by  R.  W. 
Slautterback.  S.  W.  Wallace,  Arthur  Gemunder.  F.  C.  Stowell, 
E.  L.  Ruby.  \V.  Harding  Davis  and  S.  W.  Hayes.  Spaces  140- 
141. 

Hazard  Manufacturing  Company.  Wilkes-Barrc,  Pa. — -Hazard 
railroad  signal  wires  and  cables  and  other  insulated  copper  wire 
l)n)ducts.      Represented    by   .\.    W.   Gabriel,    G.    P.    Cady,    C.    P. 
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Itn.dlmii.    VV.   S.    Hart.    W.   T.    KcilV,    L.    W.     \IUii    ;m.l    ( ,.    \\  . 
Sti'inliriMiiur.     Space  J. 

Ihn'.-tlu'ii   ManiifactnriiiK  Company,  Onialia,   Nt-br. — Majiisiiu- 
ini'diaiiii-al  iTossiiiK  signals,  majjncto  trark   iiistrunuMits,   aiimin 
rialtirs.      Ki-pifsi-iilcd    !>>     Iv    K.    I)a\i>>,    I'.,    Williodi    ami   (i     II. 
L'arlsdii       Space    183. 

Iltihhard  \  Co..  rittslmr.uli,  I'a.  Track  tools  ol  vaiiou.s  kinds; 
sliovcN;  liainincrs  ;  urciiclu-s :  claul);irs.  Rcprcscnti-d  hy  VV.  H. 
KiMiiincl.  [.  V.  Smith.  ().  W.  \'oiinu(|uist,  Ck-o.  H.  Alcl'ammoii 
and  J.    VV.    iiuhhard.      Space   143. 

Ilvatt  Roller  Hearing  Company,  Newark.  N.  J.— FlexiMe  roller 
bearinns  for  section  cars,  for  signals  and  for  special  devices. 
Represented  hv  J.  IV  Moimev,  I),  (lleisen,  Geo.  C).  Helnistaedtcr 
and  VV.  R.  Bylund.     Space  16'). 

Iiinersoll-Rand  t'omp;>ny.  New  York,  N.  Y. —  Imperial  pneu- 
matic tie  tampers;  imi)erial  hand  cars:  momited  ijorlahle  com- 
pressors, hoth  fjasoline  engine  and  electric  motor  driven,  ni  ca- 
pacities to  oper.ite  two  or  four  tamping;  machines;  "Little  David" 
pnemnatic  drills  for  setting  in  screw  spikes;  "Little  David" 
grinders  for  grinding  rail  joints;  "Little  David"  hammers  for 
riveting,  chipping,  calking  and  scaling,  including  "Little  David" 
Jam  riveters  for  work  in  constricted  places;  rock  drills  for  cul- 
vert work.  Represented  bv  \V.  H.  Armstrong,  Chas.  Dougherty, 
D.  II.  Seeley.  L.  D.  Albin,'  C.  W.  Melcher.     Spaces  206-210. 

Jeimison-VVright  Company,  Toledo.  Ohio. — Krcolite  wood 
blocks  for  shop  floors,  loading  platforms,  freight  depots,  bridges 
and  track  work.  Represented  by  V.  M.  Enright,  F.  E.  Jennison 
and  A.  W.  Cobley.     Space  226. 

H.  VV.  Johns-Manvillc  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Smoke 
jacks,  nsbestos  roofing,  wool  felt  roofing,  transite  shingles,  asbes- 
tos packing,  conduit,  fire  extinguisliers  and  other  railway  sup- 
plies. Represented  by  J.  E.  Meek,  J.  C.  Younglovc,  G.  A.  Nicol, 
F.  X.  Connolly.  C.  D.  Folsom,  H.  Flannagan,  R.  A.  Hamaker, 
VV.  J.  Ilennessv,  F.  J.  Home,  P.  C.  Jacobs,  D.  L.  Jennings,  H. 
L.  Leach.  C.  E.  Murphv,  H.  'G.  Newman,  W.  D.  Otter,  'h.  B. 
Sewell,  K.  T.  Wade,  E.  H.  Willard  and  J.  H.  Trent.  Spaces 
174-177. 

O.  F.  Jordan  Company,  East  Chicago,  Ind. — Ballast  spreader, 
car  door  track.  Represented  by  Walter  J.  Riley,  R.  E.  Bressler, 
W.  J.  Tangerman,  J.  Hickey  and  E.  Vanderhoef.    Space  142. 

The  Joyce-Cridland  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. — Hoisting  jacks 
for  railroad  and  industrial  use.  Represented  bv  W.  F.  Bippus, 
J.  M.  Svveitzer.  N.  Kohl  and  Charles  Derby.     Space  29. 

Julian-Beggs  Signal  Company.  Terre  Haute,  Tnd. — Automatic 
train  control.  Represented  by  Stephen  Smith,  Thos.  E.  Clark, 
C.  B.  Stone  and  M  H.  Hovey.     Space  7-8. 

Kalamazoo  Railway  Supply  Company,  Kalamazoo,  ?ili:h. — 
Motor  cars,  velocipedes,  track  drills,  track  jacks,  track  gages,  track 
levels,  improved  reinforced  pressed  steel  wheels,  reinforced  steel 
tired  wood  center  wheels,  etc.  Represented  by  D.  A.  Stewart, 
W.  N.  Sidnam,  F.  E.  McAllister.  C.  Jackson.  Wm.  Winterie,  L. 
Bates.  H.  Wliipple.  H.  R.  Miller  and  W.  C.  Irwin.     Spaces  23-25. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Com- 
posite telephone  sets  for  simultaneous  telephone  and  telegraph 
work ;  telephone  switching  equipment  and  train-dispatching  sets 
equipped  with  high  insulation  Kellogg  Bakalite  receiver  shells ; 
moistureproof  cords.  Represented  l)v  W.  O.  Collins,  W.  R. 
Brewer.  A.  J.  Carter.  O.  F.  Cassaday.  J.  B.  Halev,  J.  H.  Hudson, 
Edward  I.  Pratt.  C.  W.  Nelson  and  S.  A.  Duvall     Space  184. 

Kelly-Derby  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. — Gasoline  and  oil 
engines,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  steel  warehouse  and  trailer 
trucks  with  automatic  couplers.  Represented  by  C.  W.  .Kelly, 
W.  B.  Holcomb.  O.  K.  Fisher.  Vandel  Fridlund  and  Glen  Hol- 
comb.     Spaces   11    and   30. 

Keppler  Glass  Constructions,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y. — Roof 
lights  and  floor  lights.  Represented  by  F.  L.  Keppler  and  M'. 
H.  Folev.     Space  213. 

The  Kerite  Insulated  VVire  &  Cable  Company,  Inc..  New  York, 
N.  Y. — Kerite  insulated  wires  and  cables  and  Kerite  insulating 
tapes.  Represented  by  Azel  Ames.  P.  W.  Miller.  J.  W.  Young,  J. 
A.  Renton,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  W.  H.  Fenley  and  G.  A.  Graber. 
Spaces   44  and  63. 

Keystone  Grinder  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
— Keystone  railroad  tool  grinder  and  attachments.  Represented 
by  S.  S.  Newman  and  J.  S.  Wincrantz.     Space  194. 

Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
— All  steel  automatic  air  dump  cars.  Represented  by  David 
Greene  and  J.  S.  Mossgrove.     Space  189. 

Keuffel  &  Esser  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. — Surveying  in- 
struments, slide  rules,  measuring  tapes,  drawing  materials,  level- 
ing rods.     Represented  bv   E.  W.  Kraft.     Space  47. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Comnany,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Standard  and  spe- 
cial section,  rails,  steel  sheet  piling,  rail  joints,  rail  joint  plates, 
hook  shoulder  tie  plates,  angle  bars.  Represented  bv  C.  R.  Rob- 
inson. A.  P.  Van  Schaick.  F.  E.  Abbott.  C.  H.  Hobbs,  J.  L. 
Hench.  A.  H.  Weston.     Spaces  33-34. 

The  Lehon  Company,  Chicago.  111. — Roofing  for  cars  and  build- 
ings :     insulating    papers     for     refrigerator     cars ;     waterproofing 


membranes  f(jr  bridges,  subways,  etc.;  asphalt  shingles;  sill  cov- 
ers, canvas  roofing  for  passenger  cars  and  cabooses.  Reprascnted 
by  Tom  Lehon,   1).  B.  Wright,  K.  A.  Magurn.     Space  148. 

Louisiana  Red  Cypress  Company.  New  Orleans,  La. — Louisiana 
red  cyi)ress  trunking  and  capi)mg,  cross  arms,  cross  ties,  crossing 
signs,  snow  fencing  and  other  cvi)ress  products.  Represented 
by  J.  VV.  Parker,  II.  P.  Allman,  Wm.  F.  Robitaille  and  \<.  N 
S'liell.      Si)aces   201    and   214. 

Lnfkin  Rule  C"ompanv,  Saginaw,  Mich. —  Mea.suring  tapes  and 
rules.  Represented  l)y  Theodore  I  hiss,  S.  B.  McGee,  Fred  Hol- 
lingwortii.     .Space  121. 

M.  VV.  Supply  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Vaughan  guard 
rail  clamps.  Vaughan  rail  benders  and  Vaughan  track  indicators. 
Represented  by  David  V.  Vaughan,  David  L.  Vaughan  and  Chas. 
/.    Vaughan.     Spaces   119  and   138. 

Mdtiiraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.— Sam- 
|)les  of  all  the  papers  ijublished  l)y  this  company:  Engineering 
.News  Record;  Electric  Railway  Journal;  .American  Machinist; 
Power  ;  Coal  Age  ;  Fdectrical  World  ;  Contractor  ;  Engineering 
&  Mining  Journal.  Represented  l:)y  L.  E.  Gould,  E.  J.  Hunt, 
H.  L.  Brown,  H.  L.  Loinont,  E.  R.  Tratnian  and  L.  (iardiner. 
Space  185 1/2. 

MacRae's  Blue  Book  Company,  Chicago,  111. — MacRae's  Blue 
Book.  Represented  by  All>ert  MacRac.  Thomas  H.  MacRae, 
Lloyd  .Simonson.  L.  R.  Rollins  and  E.  B.  Cooke.     Space  9. 

The  Madden  Company,  Chicago,  III.— Three-men  track  layer, 
Richter  blue  flag  derail,  Blair  tie  spacer,  Wagner  switch  ])oint 
straightencr,  Muflf-Harris  ballast  screen  and  Flood  anchor  clamp. 
Represented  by  H.  C.  Hollowav  and  T.  D.  Crowley.     Space  195. 

C.  F.  Massey  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Reinforced  concrete 
trestle,  piling,  battery  wells,  manholes,  smoke  jacks,  watchman's 
liouses.  culvert  pipe.  Represented  by  C.  F.  Massey,  Lee  Frank, 
D.  A.  Hultgren,  H.  E.  Burns,  Chas.  Gilman,  A.  B.  Edwards,  R. 
L.  Mason.  H.  W.  Wilder,  G.  B.  Massey,  E.  M.  Hathaway,  E.  A. 
GafiRgan  and  E.  M.  Swenson.    Spaces  35  and  54. 

Miller  Train  Control  Corporation.  Danville,  111. — A  full  size 
replica  showing  the  Miller  Train  Control  devices  as  attached  to 
the  engineer's  air  brake  valve,  and  also  the  throttle  closing  de- 
vice as  used  on  passenger  engines.  The  exhibit  is  connected  with 
air  pump  and  automatic  signal.  Represented  by  W.  B.  Murray. 
Space   197. 

Morden  Frog  &  Crossing  Works.  Chicago,  111. — Solid  mangan- 
ese frogs;  built-uD  manganese  frogs.  M.  T.  S.  standard;  No.  9 
Rex  switch  stands  for  facing  point  switches ;  Morden  facing 
point  switch  locks  ;  G.  L.  M.  switch  stands ;  guard  rail  clamps  ; 
rail  braces:  slide  plates;  switch  adjustments,  etc.  Represented 
bv  Irving  T.  Hartz,  Arthur  C.  Smith.  W.  J.  Morden,  W.  Homer 
Hartz.  B.  T.  Gibbs.  H.  M.  Macke.     Spaces  49  and  50. 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago.  111. — Mudge  motor  cars.  Represented 
bv  Burton  W.  Mudge.  Robert  D.  Sinclair,  William  B.  Ross, 
George  W.  Bender.  Charles  M'.  Mudge.  Jean  K.  Vanatta,  Clyde 
P.  Penning.  Otto  P.  Becker.  Blake  C.  Howard,  Royal  D.  Haw- 
ley,  W.  D.  Jenkins,  R.  S.  Rubincam,  Hugh  U.  Mudge.  Clive  Hast- 
ings. Ellsworth  Ingalls.  Walter  H.  Bentley,  Fred  S.  Wilcnxen, 
H.  B.  Cogswell.  C.  C.  Smith,  Fay  Posson.     Spaces  127  and  128. 

National  Carbon  Comoany,  Cleveland.  Ohio.^ — Columbia  RSA 
primary  track  and  sienal  batteries ;  storage  batteries ;  Columbia 
dry  batteries;  hot  shot  batteries;  carbon  brushes;  lighting,  mov- 
ing picture  and  pho'-ographic  carbons ;  welding  and  searchlight 
carbons ;  ColumI)ia  flashlights  and  flashlight  batteries ;  carbon 
telephone  specialties;  special  forms  in  carbon.  Represented  by 
Chas.  S.  Pflasterer.  W.  H.  Arkenburgh,  J.  M.  Spangler,  F..  L. 
Marshall,  W.  R.  Pflasterer,  R.  J.  Cox,  L.  W.  Fischer,  C.  W. 
Wilkins  and  Wallace  O'Connor.     Space  157. 

National  Concrete  Machinery  Company,  Madison,  Wis. — Con- 
crete fence  posts,  post  models  and  woven  wire  reinforcements. 
Represented  by  J.  B.  Evans,  V.  E.  Rogers,  M.  H.  Hovey.  F. 
Sanders.     Space  165^. 

National  Indicator  Company.  Inc.,  Long  Island  Citv.  N.  Y. — 
Train  indicators.  Represented  by  M.  E.  Penso  and  T.  M.  Wilder. 
Space_  158. 

National  Lead  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. — Dutch  Boy  red 
lead.  Represented  bv  A.  H.  Sabin,  F.  M.  Hartley,  Jr..  and 
Charles  Barr  Field.     Space  15. 

National  Malleable  Cpstin<?s  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Tie 
plates;  creepchecks ;  ra'I  braces.  Represented  by  James  A.  Slater, 
T.  W.  Aishton.  S.  H.  Brookes  and  J.  J.  Byers.     Space  105. 

The  National  Lock  Washer  Comnanv,  Newark,  N.  J. — Hip- 
ower  nut  locks.  Represented  by  R.  L.  Cairncross,  Jesse  Hough, 
John  T.  Patterson,  John  B.  Seymour,  A.  T.  Thompson.  .Spaces 
192  and  193. 

Nichols  &  Bros.'.  Geo.  P.,  Chicago,  111. — Inspection  car,  ca- 
pacity 8  to  13  persons,  speed  up  to  forty  miles  per  hour.  Repre- 
sented bv  Geo.  P.  Nichols,  S.  F.  Nichol.s,  R.  M.  Gaston  and  R.  M'. 
Fries.     Space  173. 

Northwestern  Motor  Companv.  Eau  Claire.  Wis. — Railway 
motor  r-irs.  Represented  by  K.  K.  Rosholt  and  W.  C.  Johnson. 
Space  196. 
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Ogle  Construction  Company,-  Chicago,  111. — Concrete  coaling 
station,  measuring  device  and  automatic  worm  locking  hoisting 
machine.  Represented  by  R.  A.  Ogle,  C.  F.  Bledsoe,  M.  W. 
Powell,  L.  S.  Murphy.     Spaces  12  and  31. 

The  Okonite  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Okonite  insulated 
wires  and  cables ;  Okonite  and  Manson  tapes.  Represented  by 
H.  Durant  Cheever,  Charles  E.  Brown,  Lewis  G.  Martin,  F.  J. 
White,  J.  D.  Underbill,  VV.  R.  Van  Steenburgh,  J.  M'.  Lorenz, 
R.   N.   Baker,  D.   Woodhead.     Spaces   16  and   17. 

O'Malley-Beare  Valve  Company,  Chicago,  III. — Multiplate  globe 
angle  check  valves ;  Duplex  blowout  valves ;  special  locomotive 
valves.  Represented  by  Edward  O'Malley,  Thos.  O'Malley,  J.  N. 
Gallagher,  E.  A.  Woodworth.  J.  M.  Pigott,  G.  A.  MacClain,  J. 
K  Brown,  H.  A.  Crews,  Thos.  L.  Queenan.     Space  114. 

Otley  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Eureka 
Grapho.xide  ironclad  railroad  bridge  paint;  refrigerator,  build- 
ing and  signal  colors;  locomotive  joint  cements;  lubricating 
graphites  and  paste  fillers.  Represented  by  Benj.  F.  Otley,  Jas. 
J.  Otley  and  Walter  A.  Otley.     Space  10.  " 

P.  &  M.  Company,  Chicago,  111. — P.  &  M.,  Vaughan  and  Henggi 
rail  anti-creepers ;  P.  &  M.  bond  wire  protectors.  Represented 
by  F.  A.  Poor,  P.  W.  Moore,  F.  A.  Preston,  L.  O.  Henggi,  Geo. 

E.  Johnson,  A.  R.  Sutter,  R.  W.  J.  Harris,  F.  N.  Baylies,  J.  Rea- 
gan, W.  C.  Lynch,  J.  E.  Mahoney,  J.  Ritchie,  W.  W.  Glosser, 
L.  C.  Miller,  S.  M.  Clancey.     Spaces  122  and  123. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Company,  Monessen,  Pa. — Aristos 
"Copperweld"  copper-clad  steel  wire ;  bare  wire  and  weather- 
proof insulation;  bond  wires  and  tie  wires;  Aristos  "Copper- 
weld"  copper-clad  steel  nails;  "Armco"  (American  ingot)  iron 
wire.  Represented  by  J.  A.  Roesch,  Jr..  F.  W.  Walters,  W.  C. 
French,  Byron  Elliot,  Frank  Elliot,  W.  S.  Krenz,  C.  B.  Semple, 
W.  T.  Kyle,  F.  P.  Clement.     Spaces  181  and  182. 

W.  W.  Paterson  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  largest  sizes 
of  steel  and  wood  tackle  blocks.  Represented  by  W.  W.  Pater- 
son.    Space  145. 

Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgli,  Pa. — Steel 
water  tanks.  Represented  by  Max  Whitacre,  C.  L.  Todd,  W.  W. 
Hendrix,  J.  E.  O'Leary  and  A.  C.  Pearsall.     Space  103. 

Pocket  List  of  Rattroad  Officials,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Repre- 
.sented  by  J.  Alexander  Brown,  Harold  A.  Brown  and  Charles  L. 
Dinsmore.     Space  26. 

Positive  Rail  Anchor  Company,  Marion,  Ind. — Rail  anchors, 
guard  rail  braces,  tie  plates.  Represented  by  F.  M.  Robbins,  J. 
A.  Shoulty,  A.  H.  Told,  L.  C.  Ferguson,  E.  A.  LeBeau,  W^  Hard- 
ing Davis.     Spaces  178  and  179. 

Protective  Signal  Manufacturing  Company,  Denver,  Colo. — 
Worm  drive  wig-wags,  a.  c.  and  d.  c. ;  model  E  a.  c.  and  d.  c. 
bells ;  a.  c.  and  d.  c.  relays  ;  model  C  oscillators  ;  a.  c.  and  d.  c. 
time  units;  crossing  signal  masts.  Represented  by  A.  M.  Adams 
and  W.  C.  Neahr.     Space  168. 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Pyrene 
fire  extinguishers  and  fire  appliances  of  various  kinds.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  H.  Yetman,  E.  W.  Day,  Geo.  Doscher,  H.  V.  Bov- 
kin,  W.  B.  Paulson.  H.  V.  Flora.  R.  G.  Henderson,  Wm.  D. 
Dorry,  Geo.  C.  Breidert.    Space  186. 

The  Q.  &  C.  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Wig-wags,  derails,  Bon- 
zano  joints,  step  joints,  rail  braces  and  guard  rail  clamps.  Repre- 
sented bv  C.  F.  Quincy,  F.  F.  Kister,  E.  M.  Smith,  J.  V.  Wes- 
cott.  E.  R.  Packer,  E.  Quincy.  R.  B.  Quincy.  L.  T.  Burwell,  A. 
Robertson,  C.  M.  Brennan,  W.  W.  Hoit  and  M.  S.  Morse. 
Spaces   120  and   139. 

Railroad  Supply  Company,  Chicago.  111.— Tie  plates,  derailers. 
wig-wag  signals,  electric  crossing  gates  and  other  devices  and 
material  for  the  protection  of  highway  crossings.  Represented 
by  E.  H.  Bell.  H.  M.  Buck,  M.  J.  Fox',  P.  W.  Kohnen,  Geo.  W. 
Nibbe.  R.   S.   Prentice,  A.  H.   Smith,   H.  G.  Van  Nostrand  and 

F.  C.  Webb.    Spaces  85  and  104 

Rail  Joint  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. — Continuous  Weber. 
Wolhaupter  and  100  per  cent  rail  joints ;  continuous  Weber  and 
Troy  insulated  joints;  continuous  frog  and  switch  joints,  con- 
tinuous compromise  joints.  Represented  bv  G.  C.  Tsbester,  V.  C. 
Armstrong,  L.  G.  Ball,  James  C.  Barr.  Wm.  S.  Bqyce,  W.  J. 
Bradlev,  Alex.  Chapman,  W.  A.  Chapman,  E.  .'\.  Condit.  Jr.,  Jas. 
A.  Greer,  C.  B,  Griffin,  C.  C.  Henkel.  H.  C.  Hickey,  Percy  Hol- 
brook,  Chas.  Jenkinson,  G.  H.  Larson.  C.  R.  Maycock.  J.  N. 
Meade,  J.  G.  Miller,  J.  P.  Norton,  R.  W.  Pavne,  E.  F.  Schermer- 
horn,  R.  R.  Seward,  R.  W.  Smith,  F.  C.  Stowell.  McLeod  Thom- 
son, W.  Paton  Thomson,  E.  L.  Van  Dresar,  F.  C  Webb,  Edw. 
Y.  Weber.  G.  T.  Millard.  Rcnj.  Wolhaupter.  C.  A.  Disbrow. 
Spaces  81-82. 

Railway  Age  Gazette. — See  Simmons-Boardnian  Publishing 
Company.     Space  45. 

Railway  Electrical  Engineer. — See  Simmons- Boardman  Pub- 
lishing Company.     Space  45. 

Railway  Maintenance  Engineer. — See  .Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing  Company.     Space  45. 

Railway  Mechanical  Engineer. — See  Simmons-Boardman  Pub- 
lishing Company.     Space  4. 


Railway  Motor  Car  Company  of  .'Vmerica,  Chicago,  111.— Kero- 
sene-operated track  service  car  for  getting  men  to  destination 
and  for  doing  track  repair  work  by  power  instead  of  by  hand 
labor.  Represented  bv  F.  A.  Lester,  R.  G.  Lester,  H.  C.  Beitler, 
W.  O.  Worth  and  A.' A.  Thompson.     Spaces  220-221. 

Railway  Review,  Chicago,  111. — Publications.  Represented  by 
H.  A.  Smith,  W.  A.  Smith,  W.  M.  Camp,  C.  L.  Bates,  J.  E. 
Gougeon,  R.  R.  Grieg,  Arthur  Hooven.     Space  64. 

Railway  Signal  Engineer. — See  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing 
Company.     Space  45. 

Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn,  N.  Y. — One  No.  8  manganese 
frog  made  of  105-pound  rail ;  automatic  switchstands ;  guard 
rail  clamps ;  switch  clips ;  solid  rolled  double-shoulder  slide 
plates.  Represented  bv  Jas.  B.  Strong,  Thos.  E.  Akers,  Arthur 
Gemunder.     W.   C.  Kidd.     Spaces   109-110. 

Reading  Specialties  Company,  Reading,  Pa. — Guard  rail 
clamps;  compromise  joints;  car  replacers ;  rail  l)enders ;  tie 
spacers ;  Tiger  bunks.  Represented  by  M.  Gu  Moore,  B.  J.  Buell, 
Daniel  H.  Fowler,  L.  H.  Atkinson,  S.  M.  Hindman.  Henry  G. 
Finnell,   Leonard   Schuetz.     Spaces   190-191. 

Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Photograpiis  of 
fireproof  locomotive  coaling  plants  and  "Rands"  gravity  sand 
plants.  Represented  by  Clyde  P.  Ross,  E.  E.  Barrett,  John  J. 
Roberts  and  C.  C.  Brackett.     Space  48. 

Safe  I^3ck  Switch  Machine  Company,  Lexington,  Ky. — Safe 
lock  switch  machine  (full  size)  and  miniature  crossover  equipped 
with  miniature  safe  lock  switch  machine.  Represented  by  C. 
Dougherty,  D.  M.  Case  and  C.  F.  Jones.     Space  168^. 

Searchlight  Cojnpany,  Chicago,  111. — Represented  by  D.  S. 
Harding,  J.  H.  Barry,  G.  M.  Wyman,  B.  M.  Law,  S.  H.  Shaykin, 
E.  A.   Becker,  R.  A.   Sossong.     Space  228. 

Sellers  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Wrought  iron 
tie  plates.  Represented  by  John  M.  Sellers,  R.  A.  Van  Houten, 
Geo.  M.  Hogan.     Space  124. 

Signal  Accessories  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Railway  signal 
materials.  Represented  by  F.  C.  Lavarack,  C.  R.  Ahrens,  A.  A. 
Ziegler  and  L.  N.  Downs.     Space  118. 

Simmen  Automatic  Railway  Signal  Company,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. — 
Continuous  cab  signal  and  Simmen  dispatcher's  table  showing 
central  control  of  signals  and  automatic  recording  of  train  move- 
ment.s.  Represented  by  P.  J.  Simmen,  W.  H.  Crawford.  C.  E. 
Chatfield  and  L.  Ringer.    Spaces  5-6. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago.— Railway  Age  Gazette,  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer, 
Railway  Signal  Engineer,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Railway 
Electrical  Engineer.  Represented  by  L.  B.  Sherman,  Samuel  O. 
Dunn,  Henry  Lee,  C.  R.  Mills,  Frank  S.  Dinsmore,  F.  H.  Thomp- 
son, H.  H.  Marsh,  J.  H.  Bryan,  Roy  V.  Wright,  E.  T.  Howson. 
H.  H.  Simmons.  W.  S.  Lacher,  G.  I.  Lacher,  A.  F.  Stuebing  J 
M.  Rutherford,  R.  H.  Smith,  G.  A.  Cooper,  J.  H.  Cross,  M.  S. 
Foote.  T.  E.  Grossman,  W.  J.  Voss.     Space  45. 

T.  W.  Snow  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  III. — Water  and 
oil  cranes,  coal  chute  model,  hoop  exhibit  on  tank  section.  Rep- 
resented by  T.  W.  Snow,  W.  A.  Lathrope  and  Barton  Snow. 
Space  46. 

Southern  Pine  Association,  New  Orleans,  La.— Southern  yel- 
low pine  lumber  and  timber  used  in  railroad  construction.  Repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Hermann  von  Schrenk,  L.  R.  Putnam,  F.  V.  Dun- 
ham and  R.  H.  Gheen.     Spaces  204-211. 

Squire-Cogswell  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Hydrants  and  hy- 
drant valves  for  stockyards,  cinder  pits,  coach  yards,  etc. ;  freight 
hou.se  fire  hydrants;  thawing  outfits  for  switches,  interlockings 
and  yards.  Represented  by  Charles  P.  Cogswell,  Willis  C. 
Squire  and  William  Volkhardt.     Space  16014. 

Standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company,  Chicago,  III.— Sarco 
mineral  rubber  floors,  Sarco  No.  6  waterproofing,  asphalt  roof- 
ing cements,  asphalt  fillers,  refrigerator  compounds,  pipe  coat- 
ings, paints,  putties,  insulating  compounds.  Represented  by 
Charles  V.  Fades,  R.  F.  Trumbull,  E.  K.  Carter,  G.  F.  Thorn- 
ton and  W.  A.  Dicus.     Spaces  161-162. 

Templeton,  Kenly  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  111.— Simplex  track 
and  car  jacks.  Simplex  automobile  and  wrecking  jacks  and 
Simplex  pole  pulling  jacks.  Represented  by  W.  B.  Templeton 
A.  C.   Mills  and   H.  W.   Finnell.     Space  32. 

Toledo  Scale  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. — Portable  automatic 
scale;  self-contained  dormat  scale.  l,(X)0-Ib.  dial  capacity;  6  ft. 
by  8  ft.  suspension  platform  dial  scale,  12,000-lb.  capacity.  Rep- 
resented by  II.  O.  Hem,  Harvey  .\nderson,  C.  F.  Moore.  W.  H 
Roberts,  Harry  F.  Anderson,  C.  H.  Hapgood.  H.  D.  Ridge. 

Track  Specialties  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.— Superior 
compromise  rail  joint.  Trasco  guard  rail  clamp,  Trasco  guard  rail 
brace,  Superior  hand  throw  derailer,  Superior  mechanically  oper- 
ated derailer,  Superior  rail  bender,  Tra<>co  rail  brace.  Trasco 
tie  plate,  Trasco  padded  tie  plate,  Superior  rail  ioint.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  B.  Lee.    Space  207. 

Tyler  l^nderground  Heating  System,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Appara- 
tus  for  the  protection   of  steam  line*;  under  ground  and  in  tim- 
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lU'Is  ;  steam  traps;  steam  coiulensatioii  nulers ;  hot  water  meters; 
exi>aiKsion  joints.  Represented  l>y  E.  H.  'iyler,  l-Ved  (i.  Otto,  Lee 
IMiilips,   I-oiiis  Uiiderliill,  iMed   M.  Smitli.     Space   172. 

Union  Switili  &  Signal  Company,  Svvissvale,  Pa. — Two  unit 
pusli  button  machine;  Style  T-2,  3-position  a.  c.  signal;  three- 
position  top  post  electro-pneumatic  signal;  Style  B  60-dcg. 
upi>er  left  hand  quadrant ;  Style  S  3-iH)sition,  10-volt  d.  c.  signal ; 
Style  L  color  light  signal;  position  light  signal;  dwarf  position 
liglit  signal;  ekvtro-i)neumatic  switch  and  lock  movement;  Tyi)e 
(i  (.Ciarhcr)  switch  and  lock  movement;  a.  c.  relays;  d.  c.  relays; 
transformers;  reactors;  lime  release;  Model  14,  Keystone  in- 
sulated rail  joints;  forgings ;  Type  M  electric  switch  movement. 
ReprescntcHl  by  G.  A.  Blackmore,  W.  P.  .'\llcn,  .\aron  Dean, 
H.  W.  Griffin,  J.  J.  Cozzen.s,  H.  A.  Hamilton,  T.  H.  Patcnall, 
J.  L.  Brastow,  A.  L.  Humphrey,  T.  W.  Siemon,  L.  F.  Howard, 
J.  E.  Saunders,  J.  P.  Coleman,  W.  H.  Cadwalladcr,  H.  A. 
Wallace,  W.  P.  Neubcrt,  C.  O.  Harringlon,  W.  Zablc,  E  R. 
Coe,  John  Stull,  C.  O.  Boyle,  J.  S.  Hobson.  V.  K.  Spicer.  W.  W. 
Talbert,  J.  F.  Talbert,  S.  E.  Gillespie,  J.  L.  Loucks,  George 
Marloff  and  H.  R.  Sheene.     Spaces  41,  42,  60,  61,  62. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Company,  Batavia,  111. — Cypress, 
redwood,  fir  and  white  pine  water  tanks;  round,  half-round  and 
flat  hoops  for  tanks ;  steel  towers  for  supporting  tanks ;  tank 
fi.xtures;  water  columns,  both  rigid  and  telescopic  spouts;  switch 
stands  and  semaphores ;  Curtis  pumps  and  appurtenances  ;  wind- 
mills. Represented  by  L.  E.  Wolcott,  C.  E.  Ward,  J.  P.  Prindlc, 
G.  E.  Vermilyer  and  F.  E.  Pearson.     Spaces  111-112. 

Verona  Tool  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Track  tools,  track  jacks, 
gages,  benders,  levels  and  nut  locks.  Represented  by  H.  S. 
Paul,  H.  Fischer,  E.  Woodings  and  H.  C.  Mull.     Space  129. 

Volkhardt  Company,  Inc.,  Stapleton,  N.  Y. — Hydrants  for  gen- 
eral use  in  shop  and  coach  yards.  Represented  by  Wm.  Volk- 
hardt.    Space  161 '/2. 

Waterbury  Battery  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. — Waterbury 
unit  cylinder  primary  batteries  and  renewals,  Waterbury  sepa- 
rate cylinder  primary  batteries  and  renewals,  Waterbury  plate 
type  primary  batteries  and  renewals,  Gordon  primary  batteries 
and  renewals,  Waterbury  track  batteries  and  renewals.  Repre- 
sented by  C.  B.  Schoenmehl,  E.  E.  Hudson,  G.  A.  Nelson,  E.  A. 
Everett  and  S.  J.  Hough.     Space  18. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — Oil 
storage  and  distributing  systems ;  gasoline  storage  system  for 
signal  stations ;  special  signal  oil  storage  and  transfer  system. 
Represented  by  B.  F.  Geyer,  F.  A.  Berghoff.     Space  171. 

Western  Electric  Company,  N.  Y. — With  the  exhibit  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  Represented  by  Geo.  H.  Porter,  L.  A. 
Muttart,  J.  C.  Binning,  T.  J.  Rider,  H.  C.  Olmstead.  Spaces 
200-215. 

Wm.  WTiarton,  Jr.,  i&)  Co.,  Inc.,  Easton.  Pa.— Solid  Tisco  and 
Tisco  manganese  steel  insert  frogs,  including  M.  T.  S.  standards: 
manganese  tipped  split  switches;  Wharton-O'Brien  insulated 
switch  rods;  W.  J.  switch  stands;  guard  rail  clamps  and  anti- 
spreading  tie  plates.  Represented  by  V.  Angerer,  R.  D.  Chap- 
man, C.  M'.  Griffith,  C.  B.  Andrews,  H.  F.  McDermott.  G.  R. 
Lyman,  S.  G.  Llewellyn,  M.  Imbrie.  J.  A.  MacFadgen  and  D.  L. 
Swank.     Spaces  68  and  69. 

Wyoming  Shovel  Works,  Wyoming,  Pa. — Red  edge  chrome 
nickel  track  .shovels.  Represented  by  H.  T.  Potter,  G.  E.  Greer. 
J.  C.  Dolan  and  J.  F.  Leonard.    Space  225. 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Yale  triplex  chain  blocks ;  switch  locks ;  night  latches  ;  door  clos- 
ers ;  moving  model  of  the  interior  of  a  Yale  lock.  Represented 
by  W.  J.  Nahrwold,  W.  C.  Bigelow,  R.  J.  Kleinschmidt,  H.  C. 
Carlson,  W.  A.  Lockwood,  L.  W.  Kregner.     Space  13. 
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HEALTH  BULLETIN 

President  Dunham  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association 
was  kept  busy  yesterday  morning  explaining  the  sling 
which  supported  his  good  right  arm.  "A  fall"  was  his 
regular  response  to  inquiries,  usually  followed  by  an  as- 
surance that  he  has  not  abandoned  his  temperate  habits. 
The  fall  occurred  on  last  Thursday  evening  on  an  icy 
sidewalk,  and  resulted  in  a  rather  serious  sprain  in  the 
shoulder. 


CONVENTION  PROGRAM 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  will  be  called  to 
order  by  President  A.  S.  Baldwin  at  9:30  this  morn- 
ing.^ There  will  be  three  sessions  today,  the  morning 
session  adjourning  at  12:30  p.  m.,  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion lasting  from  2  to  5  p.  m.,  and  the  evening  ses- 
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c-ning  at  7:30  p.  ni.     I'\)llowing  is  the  program 
entire  convention  : 

Tuesday,  March  20 
I'rcsidciit'.s  Address. 
Rejiorts  oi  .Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Reports   of    Standinjj^   and   Special    Commit- 
tees. 

Signals   and    Inlerlocking Bulletin  192 

l':icctricky    Bulletin  191 

Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings.  ..  Bulletin  192 

Water  Service    Bulletin  193 

Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles.  .  Bulletin  193 

Stresses  in   Railroad  Track.  ..  .Bulletin  193 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

Bulletin  193 

Wednesday,  March  21 

Track    Bulletin  193 

Ballast    Bulletin  193 

Ties Bulletin  193 

Roadway    .  .' Bulletin  194 

Uniform  General   Contract   Forms 

Bulletin  194 

Economics  of  Railway  Location 

' Bulletin  194 

Yards   and    Terminals Bulletin  194 

Records  and  Accounts Bulletin  194 

Buildings   Bulletin  194 

Annual  Dinner  at  6:30  p.  m. 
Thursday,  March  22 

Grading  of   Lumber Bulletin  194 

Masonry    Bulletin  194 

Iron  and  Steel  Structures Bulletin  195 

Rules  and  Organization Bulletin  195 

Wood   Preservation    Bulletin  195 

Rail    Bulletins  188,  195 

New  Business. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 


FARGO  GROUNDING  DEVICES 

The  Fargo  Manufacturing  Company,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  has  placed  on  the  market  two  types  of  solderless 
cold  weld  grounding  devices  which  can  be  applied  to  any 
length  of  pipe,  ranging  in  size  from  }i  in.  to  1^4  i"- 
The  ground  point  in  both  types  is  equipped  with  a  stand- 


/v/'.'   ■■.("  Type  "B" 

Fargo  Solderless  Connector  Grounding  Devices 

ard  pipe  thread  and  is  screwed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
desired  length  of  pipe.  In  type  A,  the  cap  has  a  solder- 
less connection  which  can  be  easily  removed  for  test- 
ing the  ground  and  can  be  replaced  when  the  tests  are 
completed.  In  type  B,  the  cap  is  equipped  with  a  cone 
and  bushing  to  be  placed  on  the  top  end  of  the  pipe,  the 
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wire  leading  to  the  ground  being  placed  in  the  cone  and 
the  cap  screwed  to  the  pipe.  A  cold  weld  connection  is 
thus  made  which  can  easily  be  removed  for  testing  pvn^- 
poses. 

The  pipe  can  be  installed  by  the  use  of  a  drive  head, 
also  furnished  by  this  company,  consisting  of  a  hexagonal 
piece  of  cold  rolled  steel  with  a  standard  pipe  thread 
so  that  it  can  be  screwed  on  the  top  end  of  the  pipe  to 
be  driven.  Striking  this  head  with  hammers  does  not  in- 
jure the  threads,  as  the  same  method  is  used  in  driving 
artesian  wells,  where  many  tons  of  pressure  are  brought 
to  bear  on  the  driving  head.  This  type  of  ground  can 
be  applied  quickly  and  economically,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  ground  can  easily  be  tested  by  unscrewing  the 
ground  cap. 


THE  NEW  WATERBURY  R.  S.  A.  PRIMARY 
BATTERY 

The  record  of  development,  during  the  past  decade,  of 
caustic  soda  primary  battery  cells  used  in  signaling  is 
one  of  rapid  and  continuous  progress.  It  is,  indeed, 
questionable  if  any  other  device  used  in  this  field  has 
been  the  subject  of  such  effort  as  has  been 'displayed  in 
the  making  of  the  primary  battery  more  efficient  and  de- 
pendable for  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied, 
as  well  as  in  broadening  its  scope  of  usefulness  by  prov- 
ing its  suitability  for  many  classes  of  service  for  which 
other  forms  of  energy  have  been  employed  in  the  past. 

Not  more  than  ten  years  ago  considerable  uncertainty 
existed  concerning  the  continued  use  of  primary  cells  in 
signaling,  and  at  that  time  other  sources  of  power  were 
employed  in  a  number  of  low-voltage  d.  c.  signal  in- 
stallations. This  was  attributable  only  in  part  to  lack  of 
faith  in  the  reliability  of  the  product  of  that  time.  What 
was  even  a  greater  consideration  was  the  increase  in  cur- 
rent required  because  of  the  use  of  signals  designed  to 
clear  in  less  time  than  required  by  older  styles,  the  in- 
crease in  counter  weights,  and  the  more  general  use  of 
relay  contacts  in  both  sides  of  the  circuit,  and  it  was  due 
to  uncertainty  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  primary  battery 
properly  to  take  care  of  the  heavier  load  and  more  rigid 
requirements  that  some  engineers  were  led  to  seek  other 
sources  of  power  for  signal  operation.  But  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  primary  battery  were  not  generally  appre- 
ciated at  that  time,  and  it  is  chiefly  because  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cell  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing demands  upon  it  that  it  is  now  such  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  signaling. 

Today,  the  value  of  the  primary  battery  in  signaling 
has  been  so  firmly  established  that  it  is  constantly  being 
applied  to  new  uses,  and  it  is  no  longer  regarded  by  engi- 
neers as  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  a  signal  system. 
On  the  contrary,  this  type  of  battery  has  acquired  such 
a  reputation  for  reliability  and  efficiency  that  it  is  now 
being  freely  applied  to  well  engineered,  modern  installa- 
tions involving  the  use  of  the  primary  cells  not  only  for 
the  operation  of  automatic  signals,  track  circuits,  and 
the  charging  of  storage  batteries,  but  also  for  the  much 
heavier  work  of  operating  switch  movements,  position 
light  signals  and  semaphore  signal  lights,  or  for  other 
vital  or  heavy  duty  functions  which  are  a  part  of  the 
modern  scheme  of  railway  signaling. 

That  a  truly  remarkable  degree  of  dependability  has 
been  attained  through  the  progressive  development  of 
primary  cells  will  be  apparent  on  consideration  of  the  ex- 
traordinary freedom  from  failures  attributable  to  the 
batteries,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  cells  that 
are  now  in  constant  use  for  various  classes  of  work  and 
under  all  conditions  of  service.  An  analysis  of  the  per- 
formance of   standard  primary  cells  will   show  that,   in 


addition  to  this  absence  of  failures,  there  has  been 
evolved  such  a  dependence  in  the  life  of  the  cells  that 
in  many  cases  definite  renewal  periods  have  been  estab- 
lished, varying  only  with  the  amount  of  work  done,  and 
it  has  become  possible  to  carry  out  this  plan  without  the 
sacrifice  of  any  considerable  amount  of  unconsumed 
active  material.  In  other,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  of 
cases,  determination  of  the  approaching  necessity  for 
renewal  is  governed  by  the  appearance  of  the  elements, 
which  are  so  proportioned  as  to  produce  a  visible  indica- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  cell  well  ahead  of  the  time 
when  it  must  be  renewed. 

In  all  cases  where  operating  conditions  remain  prac- 
tically the  same  and  the  load  on  the  battery,  or  ampere- 
hour  consumption,  is  not  increased,  a  very  close  approx- 
imation of  the  life  of  each  battery  may  be  made,  and 
when  this,  together  with  the  visible  indication  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  cells,  is  used  as  the  basis  of  renewal,  the 
full  capacity  of  active  materials  may  be  obtained,  thus 
insuring  the  greatest  economy  in  the  operation  of  the 
cells. 

The  stability  of  prices  as  well  as  the  great  reliability  of 
product  is  a  most  important  consideration  favoring  the 
use  of  batteries  of  this  type.  This  feature  of  the  primary 
battery  has  been  very  well  demonstrated  throughout  the 
period  of  high  prices  existing  during  the  past  two  years, 
for,  while  the  prices  of  all  metals  and  chemicals  in- 
creased enormously,  there  has  been  only  a  comparatively 
slight  increase  in  the  prices  of  caustic  soda  primary  bat- 
teries and  renewals.  During  this  period,  for  example, 
prices  of  zinc,  copper  sulphate,  mercury  and  other  ma- 
terials increased  more  than  300  per  cent,  while  at  the 
same  time  prices  for  active  materials  of  caustic  soda 
primary  cells  increased  only  about  40  per  cent. 

Although  the  application  of  caustic  soda  cells  to  track 
circuit  w^ork  during  the  past  two  years  undoubtedly  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  this  very  slight  increase  in 
price  as  compared  with  the  great  increases  in  cost  of 
other  available  sources  of  energy,  the  more  or  less  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  caustic  soda  cell  for  track  circuit 
operation  was  well  under  way  before  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  abnormal  prices,  brought  about  by  the  de- 
velopment of  this  type  of  cell  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
proved  to  be  a  matter  of  economy,  as  well  as  an  improve- 
ment of  service  to  apply  it  to  track  circuits,  even  at  the 
normal  prices  prevailing  before  the  war. 

With  the  perfection  and  introduction  of  the  new 
\Vaterbury  unit  cylinder  type  primary  cell,  the  efficiency 
of  this  class  of  battery  has  been  increased  more  than 
100  per  cent  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  other  words, 
the  life  of  a  battery  composed  of  these  new  cells  will  be 
at  least  twice  as  great  as  the  life  of  a  signal  battery  of 
ten  years  ago,  if  used  for  the  same  service,  and  much  bet- 
ter operation  will  be  obtained,  notwithstanding  that  the 
duty  has  become  much  heavier  and  the  requirements  far 
more  exacting.  This  has  been  accomplished  without  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  jar,  and,  assuming  equal  prices 
for  raw^  materials,  at  practically  no  increase  in  cost,  even 
if  no  consideration  is  given  to  the  comparatively  large 
j)roportion  of  failures  that  occurred  at  that  time  and  the 
practical  absence  of  them  now. 

The  Waterbury  unit-cylinder  element  possesses  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  important  distinctive  features.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  is  constructed  as  a  unit.  The  cylinder 
type  of  electrode,  w^hich  has  been  a  specialty  of  the  Wa- 
terbury Battery  Company,  has  been  taken  as  a  base.  The 
copper  oxide  electrode,  which  is  much  larger  in  diame- 
ter and  shorter  than  copper  oxide  cylinders  manufac- 
tured heretofore  by  this  concern,  is  located  between  two 
circular  zincs,  and  all  are  secured  to  and  suspended  from 
a  circular  porcelain  insulator. 
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A  threaded  steel  rod,  attached  to  a  metal  bridge  piece, 
which  is  also  secured  to  the  bolts  that  support  the  co})- 
per  oxide  cylinder,  serves  to  susi)cnd  the  clement  from 
the  cover  and  also  as  a  binding  post  or  terminal  for  the 
positive  pole  of  the  cell.  A  rubber-covered  copper  lead 
wire  is  attached  to  one  of  the  bolts  by  which  the  two  zincs 
are  fastened  to  the  porcelain  insulator. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
the  entire  clement  makes  a  most  compact  unit,  having 
a  minimum  number  of  parts.  The  zincs  and  copper  oxide 
cylinders  are  drawn  up  firmly  against  the  under  side  of 
the  porcelain  insulator,  having  V-shaped  fins  projecting 
downward  between  the  cylinders.  The  copper  oxide 
cylinders  are  supported  by  two  long  hook-bolts,  the  hooks 
of  which  embrace  the  lower  edges  of  the  cylinder.  The 
zincs  are  supported  by  amalgamated  copper  strips  pro- 
jecting from  their  upper  edges  and  secured  by  bolts 
passing  through  horizontal  holes  in  the  porcelain  in- 
sulator. 

The  new  type  elements  are  manufactured  in  four  sizes, 


trolyte,  thereby  giving  the  cell  an  exceptionally  low  in- 
ternal resistance. 

The  cylindrical  shape  of  the  electrodes  has  made  it 
possible  to  suspend  this  large  area  of  exposed  active 
material  within  a  few  inches  from  the  top  of  the  jar. 
This  has  a  number  of  advantages :  It  reduces  the  de- 
crease in  voltage  during  the  useful  life  of  the  cell  by 
effecting  a  more  even  reduction  of  the  electrodes.  It 
accelerates  the  diffusion  and  settling  to  the  lower  part 
of  jar  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  thus  giving  the 
cell  even  a  higher  normal  discharge  rate  than  would  ordi- 
narily result  from  such  a  large  area  of  active  material. 
It  decreases  the  effect  of  the  cold  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  life  of  the  cell  because  there  is  little  or  no  increase 
in  density  in  that  portion  of  the  electrolyte  in  which  the 
element  is  suspended,  thus  giving  the  practical  equivalent 
of  a  fresh  electrolyte  throughout  the  life  of  the  cell.  It 
eliminates  practically  entirely  crystallization  of  the  solu- 
tion affecting  the  action  of  the  cell,  since  the  saturated 
portion  of  the  solution  is  always  well  below  the  bottom 
of  the  electrodes. 

The  combination  of  all  of  these  improvements  in  the 
Waterbury  unit-cylinder  type  element  has  resulted  in 
the  production  of  a  primary  battery  cell  which  possesses 


R.S.A.    400   or    R.S.A.-  500 
with  Barrel-Shape  Jar. 


C-iooo. 


C-500  or  C-6oo  with  Cylindri- 
cal Jar. 


Unit-Cylinder    Element, 
Bottom    View. 


Unit-Cylinder     Element     At- 
tached    to     Cover. 


Waterbury  Unit-Cylinder  Elements — Capacity,  400,  500,  600  and  1,000  Ampere  Hours 


having  rated  capacities  of  400,  500,  600  and  1,000  am- 
pere hours.  The  400  and  500  ampere  hour  sizes  are  de- 
signed for  use  in  standard  R.  S.  A.  signal  cells.  The 
new  600  and  1,000  ampere  hour  cells  are  furnished  with 
special  jars  having  larger  solution  capacity.  These  high 
capacity  cells  are  especially  adapted,  because  of  their 
very  high  normal  discharge  rates,  for  service  requiring 
a  heavy  current  flow,  such  as  the  operation  of  low-volt- 
age switch  machines  or  position-light  signals,  or  for 
other  work  where  the  current  consumption  is  such  as  to 
necessitate  too  frequent  renewal  of  cells  of  lower  ca- 
pacity. 

The  rated  capacities  of  Waterbury  unit-cylinder  type 
elements  are  based  upon  the  output  obtained  at  a  con- 
tinuous discharge  of  three  amperes  before  the  potential 
drops  below  .5  volt  per  cell.  Therefore,  they  are  not 
comparative  with  the  rated  capacities  of  previous  types, 
based  upon  the  output  obtained  at  a  continuous  discharge 
of  one  ampere. 

The  design  of  the  parts  and  the  manner  of  assembly 
insure  uniform  spacing  and  rigid  assembly  of  the  zincs 
and  copper  oxide  cylinders,  resulting  in  a  high  degree  of 
uniformity  in  service;  all  elements  being  substantially 
alike. 

The  zinc  and  copper  oxide  cylinders  have  been  made 
as  large  in  diameter  as  practicable  for  use  in  standard, 
jars,  so  as  to  have  the  greatest  possible  area  of  active 
material    suspended   in   the   upper   portion   of   the    elec- 


that  most  desirable  characteristic  which  has  been  so 
long  sought  in  commercial  primary  cells,  viz.,  greater 
constancy  of  voltage  throughout  the  life  of  the  cell  and 
the  consequent  substantial  reduction  in  the  waste  of 
energy  from  excessive  current  flow  when  the  battery 
voltage  is  considerably  above  the  lowest  point  attained 
in  service.  This  has  always  been  regarded  as  far  more 
important  than  the  production  of  a  cell  having  a  higher 
voltage,  but  lacking  constancy. 


NEW  UNION  SWITCH  MOVEMENT  AND  OTHER 
DEVELOPMENTS 

The  style  M  switch  and  lock  movement  recently  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company, 
Swissvale,  Pa.,  is  designed  to  meet  the  most  severe  serv- 
ive  encountered  in  electrically-operated  railroad  switches. 
By  the  substitution  of  a  worm  gear  for  part  of  the  gear 
train,  the  size  and  weight  of  the  movement  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  consistent  with  ruggedness  and 
accessibility.  Its  compactness  makes  it  especially  fitted 
for  use  where  space  is  limited  and  its  lightness  allows  it 
to  be  easily  handled  and  installed.  The  worm  gearing 
locks  the  switch  against  movement  due  to  external  forces. 

The  efficiency  of  the  mechanical  transmission  is  main- 
tained by  having  the  worm  wheel  actuate  motion  plates, 
one  driving  the  slide  bar  which  drives  the  detector  bar 
and  the  other  the  operating  rod.     The  usual  cycle  of 
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operation,  namely,  unlocking,  throwing  the  points  and 
locking,  is  followed  by  these  motion  plates.  The  load  on 
the  motor  is  thereby  distributed  over  the  full  stroke  so 
as  to  obtain  the  most  economical  operation. 

Between  the  motor  and  the  worm  gear  there  is  inter- 
posed a  simple  disc  friction  clutch,  which  provides  ample 
protection  for  the  gear  train  against  shock  which  might 
result  from  throwing  the  switch  against  obstructions  of 
any  kind  and  which  serves  to  absorb  the  shock  on  com- 
pletion of  the  movement.     This  clutch  maintains  a  con- 


New  Tower  Indicator 

stant  coefficient  of  friction  under  wide  variations  in  load 
and  is  not  affected  by  oil  or  moisture.  The  friction  discs 
are  made  from  a  well-tried  automobile  brake  lining  ma- 
terial, have  a  long  life,  and  are  quickly  and  easily  re- 
placed. 

The  operation  of  the  movement  is  such  that  the  switch 
is  locked  in  its  normal  or  reverse  position  by  means  of 
the  operating  rod  as  well  as  by  the  lock  rod.  AH  mov- 
ing parts  subject  to  severe  stress  are  drop  forged  and 
heat  treated.  Means  are  provided  for  manual  operation 
in  case  of  absence  of  power.  Lubrication  of  the  operat- 
ing parts  is  provided  for  in  such  a  way  that  frequent  ap- 
plications of  lubricant  are  unnecessary. 

A  circuit  controller  operated  by  the  slide  bar  is  pro- 
vided for  the  motor  cutout  and  standard  indication  cir- 
cuits. The  contacts  of  this  controller  are  adjusted  in  such 
a  way  that  the  indication  circuit  is  always  disconnected 
from  source  of  energy  and  short  circuited,  except  when 
the  switch  points  are  in  either  of  their  extreme  locked 
positions.  A  separate  point  detector  attachment  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  circuit  controller  if  additional  protec- 
tion afforded  by  a  separate  connection  to  the  switch  point 
is  desired.  The  circuit  controller  is  easily  inspected  and 
adjusted.  All  outside  wires  are  brought  to  a  common 
terminal  board  at  the  motor  end ;  all  internal  wiring  is 
installed  at  the  factory. 

The  movement  is  suitable  for  either  right  or  left  hand 
application  without  special  parts.  It  can  be  applied  to 
single  switches  or  movable  point  frogs  with  or  without 
detector  bars.  It  can  be  furnished  for  operation  on  high 
or  low  voltage  direct  current,  or  alternating  current  of 


any  standard  voltage,  and  at  25  or  60  cycles.  The  slide 
bar  is  arranged  for  detector  bar  operation  from  either  end 
of  the  movement. 

'  A  switch  indicating  relay  has  also  been  developed, 
using  the  standard  model  15  vane  construction.  A 
pointer,  mounted  on  the  shaft,  moves  over  a  white  en- 
ameled scale  which  is  marked  to  designate  the  "Normal," 
"Reverse"  and  "De-energized"  positions  of  the  relay. 
These  positions  correspond  to  the  "Normal,"  "Reverse," 
and  "Intermediate"  positions  of  the  switch  points. 

This  relay  is  two-element,  three-position,  and  can  be 
wound  for  line  or  track  circuit  control.  The  "controlled" 
element  has  its  circuit  carried  through  a  pole  changer  or 
a  suitable  electric  selector  which  is  operated  by  the  switch 
points.  The  "local"  element  of  the  relay  is  supplied  with 
power  from  a  local  source  in  the  tower. 

Due  to  the  lower  power  consumption  of  the  controlled 
element,  this  relay  can  be  used  as  a  track  relay  to  indi- 
cate the  position  of  switches  in  classification  yards  where 
there  are  long  lead  runs  between  the  tower  and  the  track 
circuit.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  when  thus  used 
the  de-energized  position  ordinarily  indicates  either  that 
the  switch  is  in  the  intermediate  position  or  that  the  track 
circuit  is  occupied  by  a  train.  Should,  however,  the  re- 
lay assume  the  de-energized  position  due  to  defective  cir- 
cuits, the  pointer  will  quickly  indicate  to  the  maintainer 
the  relay  which  needs  attention.     This  relay  meets  R.  S. 


Switch  Indicating  Relay 

A.  specifications  in  all  respects  and  can  be  wound  for 
any  standard  voltage  and  frequency. 

For  use  on  interlocking  machines,  this  company  has 
developed  an  alternating  current  indication  magnet  of  the 
electro-magnet  type,  which  is  characterized  by  simplicity, 
reliability  and  low  power  consumption.  It  employs  a 
spool-wound  coil,  which,  if  damaged,  can  be  quickly  re- 
placed. It  meets  R.  S.  A.  insulation  requirements,  and 
can  be  wound  for  any  standard  voltage  and  frequency. 

By  the  use  of  a  laminated  magnetic  circuit,  iron  losses 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When  energized  on  normal 
frequency,  the  magnet  is  quiet  at  any  potential  above  75 
per  cent  of  normal.  The  construction  is  rigid.  Ample 
clearances  are  provided  between  stationary  and  moving 
parts.  A  shield  prevents  accidental  operation  of  the 
magnet.    The  stroke  of  the  operating  stem  is  adjustable. 
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A  suitable  backstop  is  provided  to  keep  the  latch  from 
dra{j[jiing  on  the  lever  segment.  Stop  pins  of  suitable 
non-magnetic  material  are  provided  for  maintaining  the 
proj)er  air  gap  between  the  armature  and  the  stationary 
core. 

It  can  be  fitted  to  the  older  types  of  interlocking  ma- 
chines, which  are  now  equipped  with  the  ironclad  indica- 
tion magnet. 

The  model  15  vane  type  relay,  manufactured  by  this 
company,  is  now  equipped  with  a  porcelain  top  plate  and 


A.  C.  Indication  Magnet 

vertically  non-adjustable,  non-turning  contact  posts.  This 
relay  is  universal  in  its  application.  It  can  be  used  as 
a  two  or  three-position  track,  line  or  indication  relay. 
It  can  be  used  on  steam  or  electric  road  alternating  cur- 
rent track  circuits.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  insulation  of  its  windings  and  the  clearances  be- 
tween moving  and  stationary  parts. 

The  Union's  standard  relay  construction  has  been 
used  throughout.  Special  features  of  this  relay  are  non- 
corrosive  bearing  materials,  minimum  friction  of  moving 
parts,  low  contact  resistance,  wide  vertical  air  gaps  be- 
tween pole  faces,  quick  and  positive  action  of  contacts, 
and  the  ease  with  which  all  operating  and  contacting  parts 
can  be  inspected. 

It  meets  R.  S.  A.  specifications  in  all  respects  and  can 
be  wound  for  any  standard  voltage  and  frequency. 

A  tower  indicator  attachment  has  been  incorporated 
in  a  two-position  relay  of  this  type,  thus  providing  a 
tower  indicator  with  the  functions  and  refinements  of  a 
standard  relay.    It  can  be  furnished  as  a  single  or  double 


Style  M  Switch  Movement 

element,  line  or  track  relay.  The  indicator  can  be  of 
either  semaphore  or  disc  type. 

The  small  amount  of  power  required  by  the  track 
winding  of  the  two-element  relay  makes  this  tower  indi- 
cator relay  suitable  for  direct  control  from  long  track 
circuits  having  adverse  ballast  conditions  and  long  lead 
runs  to  the  tower.  By  using  individual  feeds  for  the 
track  circuit,  broken  down  insulated  joint  protection  is 
obtained. 

Due  to  its  contact  capacity  (maximum  of  12  independ- 
ent contacts)  the  use  of  repeater  relays  can  be  generally 


dispensed  with;  due  to  its  quick  shunting,  it  is  particu- 
larly adapted  for  use  on  detector  track  circuits.  Thus  in 
a  single  instrument  are  combined  the  functions  of  re- 
peater relay,  a  detector  relay  and  a  tower  indicator. 

The  construction  of  the  tower  indicator  equipment  is 
such  that  the  Model  15  relay's  visibility  and  reliability  of 
operation  are  not  impaired.  The  location  of  the  indica- 
tor mechanism  inside  of  the  relay  provides  for  sealing  in 
accordance  with  standard  relay  practice. 


G.  R.  S.  ELECTRIC  BOLT  LOCK 

The  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  response  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  certain 
signalmen,  has  recently  designed  an  electric  bolt  lock 
which  is  unique.  The  lock  is  housed  in  a  flat  cast-iron 
case  20  in.  long  by  10  in.  wide.  It  is  actuated  by  a  sole- 
noid-type electro-magnet  comprising  a  pair  of  pick-up 
coils  and  a  pair  of  holding-coils  using  a  U-shaped  core. 
The  yoke  of  the  core  is  connected  by  means  of  two  short 
connecting  links  and  a  lever  arm  to  an  oscillating  shaft. 
This  lever  arm  also  operates  the  lock  plunger  which 
moves  in  unison  with  the  four  circuit  controllers  on  the 
shaft.  The  plunger  is  guided  by  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  case  which,  when  the  magnet  is  de-energized,  permits 
it  to  drop  through  a  hole  in  the  lock  rod  attached  to  the 


The  G.  R.  S.  Electric  Bolt  Lock 

switch  points.  When  the  lock  is  energized  the  plunger  is 
withdrawn  from  the  lock  rod  and  occupies  a  position  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  design  of  the  bolt  lock  is  aS  simple  as  a  solenoid 
dwarf  signal  and  its  parts  are  exceptionally  rugged 
throughout.  It  operates  on  110- volt  direct  current.  A 
trunking  cap  is  provided  which  can  be  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  case  as  desired.  Two  contacts  are  available 
for  the  control  of  external  circuits,  the  other  two  con- 
tacts control  the  pick-up  and  the  holding  coils  for  the 
electro-magnet  in  the  usual  manner.  The  lock  meets 
the  R.  S.  A.  insulation  test  of  3,000  volts  a.  c. 

The  electric  bolt  lock  will  appeal  to  those  who  desire 
to  provide  an  additional  check  on  their  electrically  ope- 
rated switch  machines  in  connection  with  all-electric  in- 
terlocking as  it  provides  a  separate  facing  point  lock 
feature  which  carries  out  the  same  idea  as  has  been  long 
in  use  in  connection  with  mechanical  interlocking.  Oth- 
ers will  have  outlying  switches  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  all-electric  interlocking  plant  which  they  de^J  ^o 
lock  up  from  the  interlocking  machine.  The  V'Kather  eacH'^'" 
adaptable  as  a  means  for  locking  a  drawb  ^derations    are   tak 

pen    the    designs    to 
plied   where   it   was   m( 
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The  Con- 
vention 
Attendance 


er  many  expressions  of  fear  that  the  threatened 
<.e  situation  would  greatly  reduce  the  attendance  at 
the  convention,  the  large  number 
present  yesterday  was  a  pleasant 
surprise.  Not  only  were  many  pres- 
ent from  nearby  points,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  were  in  attend- 
t  from  places  as  far  remote  as  New  York  and  Los 
^eles.  Although  the  total  registration  of  289  yester- 
was  84  less  than  that  of  the  first  day  of  last  year's 
mention,  it  was  larger  than  many  had  expected,  in 

V  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  strike  situation  which 
ted  until  Monday  morning.  The  important  valuation 
ring  which  opened  at  Washington  on  Monday  morn- 
has  also  kept  a  number  of  persons  from  this  meeting 
has  served  to  still  further  reduce  the  attendance.    In 

V  of  these  conditions  the  number  present  yesterday 
ning  v/as  highly  encouraging,  and  a  heavy  registra- 

may  also  be  expected  today. 


sident  Baldwin's  address  at  the  opening  of  the  con- 
tion  touched  upon  the  high  regard  with  which  the 
Manual  is  held  by  all  who  have  to 
Revision  do  with  railway  engineering,  and 

of  the  of  the  duty  with  which  the  associa- 

Manual  tion  is  commissioned  as  a  conse- 

quence.    It  is  of  the  greatest  im.- 
"T  readers  Oi*Tiaterial  be  inserted  in  the  manual  until 
call  attention  to  it^  correctness  are  removed.     Con- 
is  interchano-ed  witl^at  once  any  matter  has  been  in- 
dthdrawn  or  replaced  without 
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equal  deliberation.  With  the  revision  of  the  Manual  a 
standing  part  of  the  work  of  all  committees,  there  is 
some  tendency  to  propose  revisions  of  purely  editorial 
nature,  with  no  intent  to  make  any  material  changes  in 
the  context.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  always  a 
danger  that  some  changes  of  meaning  will  occur  that 
will  not  have  received  the  proper  degree  of  consideration 
bv  the  convention.  Also  the  time  of  the  convention  is 
taken  for  detail  which  a  publication  committee  should 
handle. 


Editing 

Committee 

Reports 


While  the  reports  presented  by  the  various  committees 
this  year  bear  evidence  of  an  increasing  realization  of 
the  importance  of  conciseness,  there 
are  still  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
they  can  be  further  condensed,  and 
thereby  made  more  generally  avail- 
able for  the  membership  at  large. 
One  detail  which  may  be  omitted  from  a  number  of  the 
reports  without  loss  is  the  narration  of  the  activities  of 
the  committees  during  the  year.  Few  of  the  members  of 
the  asssociation  are  interested  in  knowing  when  and  where 
the  committees  or  the  sub-committees  met.  or  the  names  of 
those  present,  yet  several  of  the  committees  have  devoted 
a  full  page  or  more  in  their  reports  to  this  information.  Its 
elimination  will  reduce  the  size  of  the  proceedings  15  to  20 
pages  with  benefit  to  all  concerned.  Another  way  in  which 
reports  of  some  of  the  committees  can  be  improved  is  by 
greater  condensation  of  the  information  contained  in 
them.  Prompted  probably  by  the  desire  to  make  avail- 
able for  all  of  the  members,  the  full  information  which 
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they  may  have  collected,  some  of  the  committees  have 
presented  a  large  amount  of  data,  which,  while  valual)lc 
in  itself,  is  so  voluminous  as  to  lead  most  memhcrs  to 
pass  over  it  hurriedly.  This  defeats  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  committee  work — the  condensing  of  a  large 
amount  of  information  into  a  limited  space,  .so  that  husy 
railway  men  may  secure  the  information  they  desire 
quicklv  without  the  necessity  of  analyzing  a  large  amount 
of  data  themselves.  While  there  is  a  practical  moan 
between  the  two  extremes,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  most 
committees  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  information  and, 
in  some  instances,  actually  make  the  report  impractical 
for  general  use. 


I 


GET  A  BROAD  VIEW  OF  THE  EXHIBIT 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  railway  man  to  come  to  the  ex- 
hibit of  appliances  in  the  Coliseum  with  instructions  to 
report  on  some  one  material  or  device  which  is  receiving 
special  attention  at  that  time  on  his  road.  He  Icnows  that 
this  exhibit  furnishes  the  best  opportunity  of  the  entire 
year  to  get  comprehensive  information  on  any  class  of 
materials  or  devices  used  in  maintenance  of  way  or  sig- 
naling, and  he  goes  over  the  exhibits  he  is  interested  in 
with  great  care.  As  a  result  of  such  examinations  definite 
recommendations  have  been  made  on  more  than  one  road 
with  resulting  benefit.  This  practice,  however,  has  a 
tendency  to  focus  attention  on  a  small  part  of  the  entire 
show.  If  valuable  conclusions  for  one  road  can  be  drawn 
on  one  class  of  exhibits,  why  cannot  similar  conclusions 
on  several  classes  of  exhibits  be  drawn  which  will  be  of 
value  to  many  roads?  The  desirability  of  inducing  rail- 
w'ay  men  who  go  to  this  exhibit  to  broaden  their  view  of 
it  prompted  the  inauguration  of  our  contest  on  what  was 
learned  at  the  exhibit. 

This  contest  is  being  conducted  jointly  by  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  the  "Railway  Maintenance  Engineer"  and 
the  "Railway  Signal  Engineer,"  all  published  by  the  Sim- 
mons-Boardman  Publishing  Company.  It  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts,  one  on  maintenance  of  way  and  one  on 
signaling  exhibits.  Prices  of  $50,  $25  and  $10,  respect- 
ively, are  ofifered  in  each  of  these  main  sections,  and  a 
single  prize  of  $60  is  offered  for  the  best  paper  covering 
the  exhibit  as  a  whole.  Any  paper  received  which  cov- 
ers both  maintenance  and  signal  exhibits  will  be  consid- 
ered for  the  combination  prize,  and  those  that  fail  to  win 
it  will  still  be  eligible  for  consideration  in  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  contest.  It  is  understood  that  no  indi- 
vidual wdll  be  awarded  more  than  one  prize.  If  the 
author  does  not  specify  whether  his  paper  is  primarily 
on  maintenance  or  signaling,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  group 
to  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  editors  it  seems  best 
suited. 

The  boards  of  judges,  which  will  be  made  up  of  rail- 
way men,  will  make  the  awards  on  the  following  con- 
siderations :  First,  the  practical  value  of  the  information 
which  the  writers  present  based  on  their  study  of_  the  ex- 
hibit, and  the  extent  to  which  the  information  will  be  of 
direct  service  to  those  who  have  not  attended  the  dis- 
play; second,  the  value  of  the  suggestions  ofifered  to 
make  the  exhibit  of  greater  benefit  to  railway  men ;  and, 
third,  the  clearness  and  conciseness  with  which  they 
cover  the  exhibit.  In  preparing  these  papers,  it  is  de- 
sired that  the  writers  treat  devices  and  materials  by 
classes  rather  than  as  the  products  of  individual  manu- 
facturers, and  that  the  names  of  companies  be  used  only 
when  necessary  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  The  contest 
is  open  to  anyone  employed  in  railway  service.  Papers 
may  be  of  any  length,  not  exceeding  2,500  words.  They 
should  be  mailed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Ga- 
zette, 608  S.  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  not  later  than 
April  9.  1917. 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  SIGNS  AND  FENCe 

Tlic  Connnittee  on  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings  l| 
given  much  attention  to  the  standardization  of  roadvvy 
signs  during  the  last  few  years.     However,  in  spite  ' 
the  excellent  work  which  this  committee  has  done,  il 
is  an  almost  entire  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  number  al 
character  of  the  signs  installed  on  different  roads  tod; . 

The  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  increasing  u^ 
formity  in  the  signs  at  highway  crossings,  where  mru 
railways   are    following   the   standards   adopted  by 
American  Railway  Association  last  year. 

There  is  much  merit  in  the  contention  of  the  commw 
tee  that  the  number  of  roadway  signs  can  be  material* 
reduced  without  detriment.  These  signs  are  often  (■ 
signed  to  meet  special  conditions  and  their  use  is  cc- 
tinned  long  after  they  have  served  the  purpose  for  whii 
they  were  installed.  The  average  road  can  well  aflfcl 
to  consider  just  how  necessary  the  different  signs  a  J 
In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  however  necessaU 
they  may  have  been  when  installed,  a  considerable  nuili 
ber  of  them  now  really  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  till 
their  removal  will  not  only  eliminate  their  cost  of  mainlii 
nance,  but  will  also  remove  a  possible  source  of  conf. 
sion.  There  is  not  the  same  argument  for  uniformity  j 
roadway  signs  for  the  exclusive  use  of  railroad  en 
ployees  that  there  is  for  those  at  highway  crossings  f| 
the  guidance  of  the  public,  for  the  activities  of  any  groil 
of  railway  employees  is  in  nearly  all  cases  confined  to  oi 
particular  road  and  to  the  standards  prevailing  on  th 
road.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  advantage  accruii 
with  the  universal  use  of  standard  signs. 

Another  valuable  part  of  the  report  of  this  committ 
is  the  abstract  of  laws  relative  to  the  type  of  fence  coi 
struction  required  by  different  roads.  At  the  prese: 
time  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  laws  and  tl 
suggestion  of  H.  R.  Safford  that  this  Association  mig 
be  instrumental  in  securing  the  adoption  of  more  unifor 
laws  is  important.  At  the  present  time  a  railway  passii 
through  10  or  12  states  may  be  required  to  maintain 
different  type  of  fences  in  each  state,  although  in  so  f 
as  local  conditions  are  similar,  it  is  self-evident  that  oi 
type  of  fence  will  serve  equally  well  in  the  differe 
states.  It  should,  therefore,  be  practical  to  prepare  f 
adoption  a  series  of  standard  fences,  designed  to  me 
local  conditions,  such  as  the  range  conditions  of  the  we 
and  those  in  the  agricultural  territories  of  the  centi 
states,  in  a  manner  which  w^ould  be  entirely  practical. 


BENEFITS  FROM  THE  ASSOCIATION 

That  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  V/ood 
Bridges  and  Trestles  referring  to  timber  and  concn 
trestles  and  the  discussion  it  brought,  forth  are  go 
demonstrations  of  the  need  for  and  purpose  of  tl 
association.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  a 
of  the  association  implies  not  only  a  standardizing 
practice  but  a  unifying  of  policy  as  well.  In  too  ma 
cases  we  still  find  railways  in  the  same  general  territc 
following  entirely  diiferent  practices  as  to  design  a 
materials  used  in  structures  of  various  kinds,  when 
the  conclusions  reached  in  the  course  of  the  conventic 
of  the  association  are  correct,  these  roads  ought 
change  their  nractices  if  they  are  to  conduct  their  cc 
struction  and  maintenance  activities  with  the  great 
degree  of  ultimate  economy. 

It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  one  form  of  c( 
struction  is  wrong  and  another  right.  Xather  each  .n- 
have  its  place  and  if  proper  constlerations  are  tak 
into  account  in  determining  uwn  the  designs  to 
used,  each  type  would  be  applied  where  it  was  mc 
suitable.     Using  trestle  construction  as  an  example,  ^ 
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n  that  many  railroads  have  built  reinforced  concrete 
•ttles  for  years,  while  others  have  not  even  a  single 
Kinple  of  it  on  their  lines.  Some  use  the  concrete 
^^s  for  the  substructure  of  these  trestles,  while  others 
ii'ce  extensive  applications  of  the  solid  concrete  pier 
istruction.  Having  once  established  the  use  of  a 
j;ain  design,  the  tendency  is  to  search  for  further 
jtifications  for  its  continuance  rather  than  to  modify 
(ctice  by  applying  the  experience  of  others, 
rhese  conditions  are  explained  to  a  considerable  cx- 
t  by  the  fact  that  in  so  far  as  ballast  deck  trestles 
concerned  many  engineers  have  considered  "both 
;ber  and  concrete  ballasted  trestles  were  in  an  ex- 
imental  stage  and  they  have  preferred  that  some- 
i  else  do  the  experim.enting.  This  period  is  now 
.wing  to  a  close  and  it  is  fitting  that  conclusions  be 
wn  on  the  experience  secured  thus  far  with  these 
ictures.  Once  definite  rules  are  establised  to  the 
sfaction  of  the  association  to  govern  the  selection 
the  most  suitable  structure,  they  will  not  serve  an^ 
ful  purpose  unless  they  are  put  into  practice;  Raii- 
^^s  will  not  derive  the  greatest  good  from  the  assu- 
iion  if  they  adhere  to  their  present  standards  to  the 
ire  exclusion  of  the  association's  findings. 


TRACK  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

1.  R.  Safiford,  vice-chairman  of  the  Track'  Committee, 
called  a  meeting  of  that  committee  in  the  Florentine 
m  for  8 :45  this  morning. 


A.  R.  E.  A.  DINNER 

"hose  desiring  tickets  for  the  banquet  this  evening 
uld  secure  them  before  noon  today  from  W.  A. 
.llace  of  the  Arrangements  committee,  at  the  office 
:he  secretary,  room  1166,  Congress  Hotel.  With  the 
^e  number  of  tickets  purchased  yesterday  it  is  de- 
ble  that  those  planning  to  attend  make  arrangements 
soon  as  possible. 


LARGE  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  COLISEUM 

"he  representatives  of  the  supply  concerns  at  the 
iseum  were  much  impressed  by  the  large  attendance 
railway  men  at  the  exhibit  yesterday.  The  building 
•  well  filled  throughout  the  day  with  railway  men, 
)  examined  the  exhibits  in  detail.  From  present 
■cations  this  year's  display  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
i  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturers  which 
ever  been  held. 


RUSSIAN  BUYERS  AT  THE  COLISEUM 

r.  Sparre-Ulrich,  manager  of  the  technical  depart- 
it  of  the  Russian  Trading  Company  of  Petrograd  and 
scow,  and  Charles  F.  Pierce  of  Arthur  Van  Sicklen 
"ompany,  Inc.^  New  York  City,  visited  the  Coliseum 
:erday,  examining  the  exhibits  with  particular  ref- 
ice  to  Russian  requirements.  They  found  much 
nterest  and  value  in  their  examination  of  American 
way  devices  and  expressed  themselves  as  much  im- 
;sed  with  the  display. 


PLEASE  ACCEPT  OUR  APOLOGIES 

or  the  benefit  of  the  newer  members  of  both  the 
erican  Railway  Engineering  Association  and  the 
;ional  Railway  Appliance  Association,  as  well  as 
iv  readers  of  the  Daily  Railway  Age  Gazette,  we  wish 
all  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  P.  C.  Jacobs 
;  interchanged  with  that  of  E.   E.  Hudson  and  that 


a  similar  transposition  was  made  in  the  names  of  J. 
Alexander  Brown  and  M.  J.  Trees  under  the  photo- 
graphs of  officers  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances 
Association  in  yesterday's  Daily.  The  faces  of  these 
gentlemen  are  so  well  known  to  the  older  members  of 
the  associations  that  they  promptly  detected  the  mistake. 


BRIDGE  AND  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

The  executive  committee  and  a  number  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  As- 
sociation will  meet  in  the  Congress  hotel  at  4 :30  p.  m. 
this  afternoon,  to  discuss  the  work  of  this  association. 
A  number  of  important  subjects  are  to  be  considered, 
including  arrangements  for  the  next  annual  convention, 
which  will  be  held  in  St.  Paul  in  October. 


TODAY'S  PROGRAM 

The  convention  will  be  called  to  order  at  9 :30  this 
morning ;  the  afternoon  session  will  open  at  2  p.  m. 

V.    Track Bulletin  193 

n.    Ballast Bulletin  193 

HL    Ties  Bulletin  193 

L    Roadway Bulletin  194 

XX.    Uniform  General  Contract  Forms.  .Bulletin  194 

XVL    Economics  of  Railwav  Location.  ..  Bulletin  194 

XIV.    Yards  and  Terminals.' Bulletin  194 

•     XL    Records  and  Accounts Bulletm  194 

VL    Buildings Bulletin  194 

Annual  Dinner  at  6  :30  P.  M. 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER 

The  annual  dinner  will  be  given  in  the  Gold  room 
of  the  Congress  Hotel  this  evening,  beginning  promptly 
at  6:30.  The  following  addresses  will  be  made:  Sir 
William  Peterson,  principal  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  on  "Sister  Democracies;"  Professor 
William  H.  Thornton,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
University,  Va.,  on  "The  Basis  of  Professional  Ethics 
for  Engineers,"  and  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor,  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  on  "The  Interest  of  Private  Property  in 
Railway  Regulation." 


C.  E.  SMITH  AWARDED  THE  CROES  MEDAL 

C.  E.  Smith,  consulting  engineer,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  president  of  the  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building  Association,  has  just  received  the  J.  James 
R.  Croes  gold  medal  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  This  medal,  which  is  awarded  for  the  sec- 
ond most  meritorious  paper  presented  during  the  year, 
was  the  result  of  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
the  history  of  the  Little  Rock  Junction  bridge  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  System  over  the  Ar- 
kansas River  at  Little  Rock  in  1916. 


ADDRESS  ON  SAFE  WALKING  SURFACES 

H.  W.  Mowery,  a  member  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers and  of  the  American  Society  of  Safety  Engin- 
eers, will  give  an  illustrated  talk  on  "Safe  Walking 
Surfaces"  in  the  Florentine  room  at  nine  o'clock  this 
morning,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Buildings.  Mr.  Mowery  has  made  an  extended  study 
of  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  much  importance  to 
railwav  engineers,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  casual- 
ties which  are  resulting  at  present  from  unsafe  walk- 
ing surfaces. 
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TA?  /4.  R.  E.  A.  Convention  in  Session 


Railway  Engineering  Associadon  Proceedings 

Tuesday's  Sessions,  Including  the  President's  Address 
and    Several    Committee    Reports    and    Discussions 


THE  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Railway    Engineering   Association    was    called    to 
order   in   the   Florentine   Room   of   the   Congress 
Hotel  at  9 :30  yesterday  morning  by  President  A.  Stuart 
Baldwin,   chief   engineer  of   the   Illinois  Central.     The 


convention  room  was  well  filled  at  the  time  the  meetir| 
was  called  to  order  and  many  other  members  and  gues 
registered  during  the  day.  The  reading  of  the  minut( 
of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with  and  the  conventic 
passed  to  the  President's  address. 


Address  of  President  A.  Stuart  Baldwin 


THE  work  of  this  association  during  the  year  that  has 
passed  since  we  last  assembled  in  this  auditorium  has 
proceeded  with  diligence,  and  with  marked  success  on  the 
part  of  the  committees.  The  reports  exceed  in  volume 
the  output  of  any  other  year  by  25  per  cent,  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  of  the  committees  will  stand  as 
marking  another  milestone  in  the  life  of  this  association 
with  distinction  in  professional  advancement. 

The  membership  of  the  association  shows  a  net  in- 
crease of  34  in  numbers,  the  addition  of  142  new  mem- 
bers having  been  offset  by  an  unusual  number  of  deaths 
and  resignations.  The  general  growth  in  membership 
has  been  steady,  but  slow,  the  number  for  the  five  years 
past  having  increased  from  1,030  to  1,370,  or  33  per  cent. 
It  may  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  compare  the 
membership  of  the  association  with  four  of  the  other 
national  engineering  societies,  and  with  their  rate  of 
growth  during  the  same  period.    These  stand : 

Present  Increase 

Membership.  in  Five  Years. 

American   Society  of  Civil   Engineers 8,192  29  per  cent 

American   Society  of   Meclianical   Engineers....      7,704  87  per  cent 

American  Institute    of    Electrical    Engineers....      8,350  13  per  cent 

American  Railway    Engineering   Association....      1,370  33  per  cent 

This  comparison  is  not  intended  to  be  invidious,  but 
suggestive.  We  have  not  the  number  to  draw  from  that 
those  societies  not  so  specialized  and  which  call  upon 
the  profession  at  large ;  but  there  are  many  men  of  high 
standing  in  railroad  engineering  circles,  and  particularly 
among  consulting  engineers  and  in  our  institutions  of 
learning  who  are  not  members  that  should  be  with  us. 

The  affairs  of  your  association  are  upon  a  very  sub- 


stantial basis  financially,  there  being  an  investment  c 
$25,574.57  in  high-grade  securities,  with  a  working  fun 
of  $5,234.81,  and  a  normal  surplus  of  about  $3,000  p( 
year.  It  is  here  suggested  that  it  should  be  the  polic 
of  the  association  to  use  the  sum  invested  as  a  nest  egi 
allowing  the  interest  to  compound  and  adding  to  it  ai 
nually  as  occasion  justifies,  with  a  view  of  securing  ; 
some  future  date  a  permanent  home  with  a  well-equippe 
library  and  committee  and  assembly  rooms. 

This  association  could,  through  its  committees,  exper 
large  sums  of  money  in  research  work  of  various  kind 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  body  supported  by  the  voluntai 
subscriptions  of  its  members,  the  surplus  saved  froi 
subscriptions  or  publications  should  be  invested  for  tl 
benefit  of  the  association  proper,  and  funds  required  f( 
research  work  should  be  contributed  by  the  railroads  ( 
the  other  great  corporations  directly  benefited. 

Considering  it  advisable  to  determine  the  extent  i 
which  recommendations  in  the  manual  as  to  specificatioi 
and  standards  are  being  made  use  of,  a  circular  letter  w; 
addressed  to  heads  of  engineering  departments  of  tl 
railroads  represented  in  the  association.  The  repli< 
were  gratifying,  many  of  the  department  heads  going  ii 
to  the  use  made  of  the  manual  in  great  detail.  From  2 
analysis  of  the  replies,  it  is  shown  that  the  standards  ar 
specifications  are  exerting  a  very  powerful  influence  t 
ward  a  general  unification  of  practice.  Many  of  tl 
recommendations  of  the  manual  are  being  adopted  lite 
ally,  others  with  changes  to  suit  local  conditions  or  ii 
dividual  ideas  and  to  a  very  great  extent  they  are  beir 
used  as  an  aid  and  guide.    It  is  of  great  importance  th 
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the  chairmen  of  committees  should  fully  realize  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  for 
the  material  going  into  the  manual.  It  embodies  in  a 
small  scope,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  net  results  of  the 
labors  of  the  association,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded. 
As  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  di- 
rection may  be  cited  the  wide  use  of  the  specifications  for 
Steel  Railway  Bridges  of  your  Committee  on  Iron  and 
Steel  Structures.  Not  only  have  these  specifications  been 
widely  adopted  in  this  country,  but  we  are  advised  that 
they  were  so  highly  thought  of  by  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic that  they  have  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  pub- 
lished in  the  official  bulletin  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic works  of  that  country. 

The  General  Index,  so  long  in  preparation,  is  now  with 
the  Committee  on  Publications,  which  is  reporting  prog- 
ress, and  promises  it  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  a  few  months. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Stresses 
in  Railroad  Track  has  made  a  prog- 
ress report  which  appears  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  193  for  January.  Since  the 
last  annual  report  the  committee  for 
soliciting  contributions  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  contributions  aggregat- 
ing $7,500  from  the  Bethlehem, 
Cambria  and  Lackawanna  steel  com- 
panies, each  contributing  $2,500. 
The  profession  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  securing  this  sum  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  research  work  in  a  field 
in  which  we  have  very  little  definite 
data.  Under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
A.  N.  Talbot,  this  association  and 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers can  expect  some  exceedingly 
creditable  results  from  the  work  of 
this  committee. 

Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country  has  the  labor  situation 
been  in  so  precarious  and  uncertain 
a  condition.  The  problem  confront- 
ing the  railroads  for  both  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  is  involved  not  so  much  in  secitr- 
ing  appropriations  or  in  getting  materials,  as  in  actually 
finding  the  number  of  men  to  carry  on  the  work  that 
is  authorized.  A  number  of  northern  railroads 
have  agents  in  the  South  procuring  negro  labor  and 
the  South  is  being  deprived  accordingly.  Mexicans  are 
being  brought  into  the  country  in  considerable  number, 
but  there  is  really  no  supply  in  sight  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  and  it  behooves  the  railroads  to  go  about 
their  work  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  there  is  promise 
of  an  ttnprecedented  competition  for  labor  as  the  sea- 
son advances. 

Railway  Construction 

During  1916  the  gross  receipts  of  the  American  rail- 
ways were  the  greatest  in  their  history,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  ton  mile  of  freight  handled  the  lowest 
in  nearly  30  years.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that 
during  this  same  year  and  in  1915  there  was  a  .smaller 
mileage  of  new  lines  constructed  than  in  any  year  since 
railroad  expansion  started  on  any  considerable  scale. 
Taking  the  43-year  period  from  1870  to  1913,  the  aver- 
age miles  of  line  constructed  per  year  was  4,725,  the 
greatest  mileage  in  any  year  having  been  12,876  in  1887. 

The  period  of  our  greatest  railroad  expansion  has 
doubtless  passed,  but  in  1915-16  the  average  was  less 
than  1,000  miles  per  year.  The  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenal condition  would  seem  to  be  that  so  greatly  have 
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the  rates  been  reduced,  and  so  harrassed  have  the  rail- 
roads been  by  Federal  and  state  legislation  that  the  rail- 
roads are  feeling  their  way  along,  as  it  were,  spending 
surplus  where  they  have  it,  in  the  betterment  of  exist- 
ing lines,  the  purchase  of  heavier  power,  and  other  meth- 
ods that  may  prove  a  salvation  to  them  in  reduction  of 
operating  expenses,  if  greater  stress  may  cotne  upon 
them,  rather  than  in  expending  in  mileage  and  thereby 
bringing  in  increased  responsibilities.  Capital  will  not  be 
forthcoming  for  new  lines  as  long  as  such  conditions 
exist,  and  in  the  meantime  there  are  many  great  areas 
of  land  in  this  country   awaiting  development. 

From  time  to  time  certain  subjects  have  been  assigned 
to  this  association  by  the  American  Railway  Association. 
As  is  well  known,  the  work  of  the  Rail  committee  has 
been  largely  financed  by  that  association,  it  having  con- 
tributed since  1910  sums  aggregat- 
ing nearly  $50,000.  As  a  result  of 
this  work  rail  sections  for  90-lb., 
100-lb.,  110-lb.  and  120-lb.  have  been 
adopted  by  this  association  and  their 
general  use  is  increasing.  Specifica- 
tions for  carbon  steel  rails  have  been 
recommended ;  likewise  for  high  car- 
bon, heat  treated  joint  bars  and 
track  bolts.  The  collection  of  rail 
failure  statistics  bv  all  the  railroads 
is  being  systematized  and  summar- 
ized and  rail  failures  are  being  re- 
lated to  the  process  of  nianufacturt 
in  a  manner  that  is  helpful.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  referred  to 
this  committee  the  subject  of  fric- 
tionless  rails,  with  request  for  report 
ns  to  the  extent  of  the  use  and  the 
results  obtained  therefrom.  This  is 
now  under  investigation. 

The  addition  of  $10  per  ton  in 
the  price  of  rails  adds  a  heavy  tax 
to  the  operating  costs  of  the  rail- 
roads. On  the  basis  of  3,000,000 
tons  of  rails  as  used  last  year  in  this 
country,  this  item  alone  increases 
the  expense  of  the  railroads  $30,000,000.  When  to 
this  item  are  added  the  enormously  increased  costs  of 
labor  and  service  in  every  form,  and  supplies  of  every 
character,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  a  sudden  decline 
in  business  might  result  most  disastrously  to  manv  of 
the  railroads,  before  a  readjustment  of  rates  or  expenses 
could   be   made. 

The  subject  of  contour  of  chilled  car  wheels,  with 
throat  clearances  for  frogs,  guard  rails,  etc.,  has  been 
assigned  by  the  American  Railway  Association  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Track  committee.  The  matter  of  clearance, 
which  is  a  more  than  usually  important  one  at  this  time, 
on  account  of  prospective  federal  legislation,  has  been 
under  consideration  iointlv  by  the  committees  on  Rules 
and  Organization  and  on  Electricity.  A  committee  com- 
posed of  four  members  of  this  association  has  been  co- 
operating with  a  committee  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  in  presenting  the  matter  before  the  Congres- 
sional committee  that  is  handling  the  matter. 

Co-ORDTNATION    OF   WoRK    OF    VOLUNTARY    ASSOCIATIONS 

Under  date  of  October  30,  1916,  a  letter  was  received 
from  L.  F.  Lorce  advising  that  he,  with  Julius  Krutt- 
schnitt  and  Daniel  Willard,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion a.s  a  sub-committee  to  report  upon  the  question  of 
co-ordinating  the  various  voluntary  railwav  organiza- 
tions_  with  the  A.  R.  A.  The  action  contemplated  is  the 
classification  of  this  association  as  the  primary  mainte- 
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nance  of  way  and  structures  association  in  tiic  country, 
w  itli  other  associations,  such  as  the  Railway  Signal  As- 
sociation, the  Ivoachnasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way 
Association,  the  Association  of  Railway  l\lectrical  En- 
gineers, the  American  Railway  Jlridge  and  Uuilding 
.Association,  the  Railway  Hardening  y\ssociation,  the 
Railway  Fire  Protection  Association,  the  Maintenance  of 
VV^ay  Master  Painters'  Association,  the  Railway  Tax 
Men's  Association,  the  Railway  Real  Estate  Association, 
the  American  Electric  Railway  Association,  and  the 
American  Wood  Preservers'  Association.  The  idea  in 
general  is  to  perfect  an  organization  leading  directly  to 
the  American  Railway  Association  as  the  ultimate  au- 
thority. The  proposal  was  the  subject  of  extended  dis- 
cussion at  a  meeting  of  the  lioard  of  Direction  last  De- 
cember, as  a  result  of  which  the  presidents  of  the  asso- 
ciations mentioned  were  addressed.  The  answers  were 
almost  entirely  favorable  to  the  proposition  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  presidents  or  representatives  of  all  of  the 
organizations  will  be  held  this  evening,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  committee  will  probably  be  appointed  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  Before  any 
organization  is  suggested,  however,  the  matter  will  be 
referred  to  the  individual  members  of  the  association 
for  a  vote,  as  it  is  one  affecting  the  constitution.  The 
subject  should  be  given  very  careful  thougTit,  as  it  may 
materially  affect  the  future  of  this  association. 

Electric  Traction 

The  only  material  advance  in  the  mileage  of  electrified 
steam  railways  during  the  past  year  is  on  the  part  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  that  company  having 
completed  the  installation  of  and  put  into  operation  an 
additional  section  about  450  miles  in  length.  A  few  years 
ago  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  electrifica- 
tion of  steam  railways  w^as  more  insistent  than  at  present. 
It  is  becoming  recognized  that  the  cases  in  which  steam 
railroads  are  justified  financially  in  electrifying  are  ex- 
ceptional ;  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  it  is  only 
where  unusual  conditions  prevail  that  the  change  from 
steam  to  electric  traction  is  justified,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  necessity  for  the  elimination  of  smoke  from 
tunnel  operation ;  the  requirements  for  the  expansion  of 
business  in  congested  districts ;  exceptional  possibilities 
of  economical  power  production,  whether  by  fuel  or 
water,  or  an  unusual  combination  of  excessively  heavy 
traffic  wdth  high  gradients.  It  has  been  further  proven 
that  the  proportionate  responsibility  of  railroads  in  large 
cities  for  the  smoke  nuisance  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated. The  admirable  report  of  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce in  Chicago,  through  its  Committee  on  Smoke 
Abatement  and  Electrification  of  Railway  Terminals,  of 
which  Dean  W.  F.  M.  Goss  was  the  chairman,  has  un- 
doubtedly been  of  great  influence  in  bringing  thoughtful 
men  to  a  realization  'of  the  principles  involved,  and  a 
saner  view  is  beginning  to  prevail. 

Federal  Valuation 

The  valuation  work  being  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  making  substan- 
tial progress.  During  the  year  ending  October  1,  1916, 
approximately  51,000  miles  of  road,  or  77,000  miles  of 
track,  have  been  inventoried  in  the  field.  If  the  same  rate 
of  progress  is  maintained  in  the  future  as  during  the  past 
year  the  commission's  field  inventory  will  be  practically 
completed  about  January  1,  1920. 

The  ascertainment  of  prices  presents  a  very  much  more 
intricate  problem  than  securing  the  field  inventory.  To 
guide  the  commission  in  fixing  prices  for  each  unit  of 
property  various  valuation  orders  have  been  issued  re- 
quiring the  carriers  to  make  most  exhaustive  analyses  of 
construction  costs  on  lines  of  railroad  and  projects  car- 


ried out  during  the  past  15  years.  The  compliance  with 
the  valuation  orders  and  special  requests  of  the  commis- 
sion is  involving  the  carriers  in  much  greater  cost  than 
was  at  first  anticipated.  The  analyses  of  costs  will  serve 
to  guide  the  commission  in  the  ai)i)lication  of  prices  to 
units  of  work,  and  likewise  put  the  carrier  in  possession 
of  cost  data  which  will  be  useful  in  determining  the  re- 
production cost  of  the  property,  and  also  throw  light  on 
its  value. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  for  carriers  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  to  make  extensive  studies  of  local 
conditions.  This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  large  railroad 
centers,  where  many  complications  arise  on  account  of 
the  carriers'  properties  being  adjacent  to  and  crossing 
each  other,  and  occupying  land  of  very  great  value. 
These  local  studies  are  being  carried  out  by  special  or- 
ganizations of  the  carriers  and  it  is  only  through  the  use 
of  such  studies  and  analyses  prepared  by  the  carriers  at 
great  cost  that  the  reproduction  cost  and  value  of  ter- 
minal properties  can  be  properly  ascertained. 

The  tentative  valuations  already  filed  by  the  Division 
of  Valuation,  covering  to  date  2,860  miles  of  railroad, 
indicate  the  attitude  of  the  commission  on  the  disputed 
vital  principles  of  valuation.  The  protests  of  the  car- 
riers now^  in  course  of  hearing  are  developing  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  parties  at  interest.  The  deci- 
sions made  after  these  hearings  are  concluded  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  values 
of  railroad  properties. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  a  rul- 
ing that  the  fiscal  year  for  railroad  reports  shall  be  made 
to  close  on  December  31  instead  of  June  30.  The  advan- 
tage of  discontinuing  the  closing  of  accounts  during  the 
middle  of  the  working  season  has  been  dwelt  upon  at 
length  by  this  association  through  the  work  of  the  Track 
committee.  The. efforts  in  behalf  of  this  very  desirable 
change  have  doubtless  been  of  marked  influence  in 
bringing  it  about. 

National  Conditions 

To  close  without  reference  to  the  situation  of  our 
country  in  connection  with  the  possibilities  of  war  and 
the  necessity  for  preparation  therefor,  would  leave  un- 
touched upon  what  may  prove  at  an  hour's  notice,  a 
matter  of  paramount,  or  indeed  vital  importance  to  the 
railroads.  As  the  course  of  events  during  the  past 
years  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  at  war  are  re- 
viewed, more  and  more,  in  spite  of  its  strenuous  endeav- 
ors to  remain  neutral,  have  the  interests  of  this  country 
become  involved,  and,  despite  the  determined  purpose  of 
the  President  to  avoid  it,  the  more  does  the  sequence  of 
events  appear  to  be  dragging  the  United  States  into  the 
vortex. 

To  what  extent  are  the  railroads  of  the  country  pre- 
pared for  such  a  contingency?  Ex-President  Taft,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Baltimore  on  February  22,  stated : 
"The  inadequacy  of  our  railroad  system  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  rapidly  increasing  population  and  the 
volume  of  transportation  that  our  foreign  trade  demands, 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  state  of  war,  which 
we  face,  is  startling.  We  have  had  many  warnings  from 
railroad  men  as  to  what  would  occur  under  conditions 
like  the  present.  Their  warnings  are  now  being  vindi- 
cated. The  embargoes  which  the  railroads  have  been 
obliged  to  impose  on  legitimate  shipments  are  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  how  far  short  is  our  arterial 
system  of  interstate  commerce."  Such  a  statement  is 
indeed  startling,  but  must  none  the  less  be  recognized 
as  containing  the  exact  truth.  It  is  alleged  that  the  or- 
ganization and  transportation  of  150,000  troops  to  the 
Mexican  border,  required  about  six  weeks,  whereas  Ger- 
many and  France  had  several  millions  of  men  assembled 
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on  their  frontier  within  eight  days,  and  Switzerland 
threw  400,000  troops  to  her  borders  within  24  hrs.  Our 
country  is  rapidly  awakening  to  the  importance  of  this 
matter. 

We  cannot  know  when,  if  at  all,  the  crucial  test  may 
come,  nor  can  anyone  surmise  what  sections,  if  any, 
may  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  heat  of  conflict,  but  it  be- 
hooves the  engineering  departments  of  the  railroads  to 
inform  themselves  regarding  the  possible  re([uirements 
so  as  to  be  prepared  to  meet  any  conditions  that  may 
arise.  Engineers  who  are  eligible  should  be  encouraged 
to  join  the  engineer  officers'  reserve  corps,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  service  in  case  of  a  war  should  be  the 
subject  of  study  and  conference  as  an  operating  feature 
of  railroads. 

A  change  is  rapidly  coming  over  the  spirit  of  our 
dreams  and  no  longer  may  we  hug  to  our  bosoms  the 
delusive  phantom  of  our  one-time  splendid  isolation. 
Distance  has  been  annihilated,  the  air  is  navigated  and 
the  depths  of  the  oceans  are  available.  The  claim  that 
because  of  our  isolation  we  could  avoid  entangling  alli- 
ances with  foreign  countries  was  logical  for  a  former  day 
and  for  a  nation  in  the  making,  but  this  country  has  be- 
come an  adult,  yea,  a  giant  among  nations,  and  must 
take  her  seat  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  mighty.  No 
more  can  she  withhold  her  power  and  influence  for 
righteousness  from  the  nations  than  can  good  men  with- 
hold their  influence  from  the  councils  of  their  country. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  new  and  an  international  dec- 
laration of  independence — that  all  nations  are  created 
free  and  with  ecjual  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that  the  weak  among  the  nations  shall  be 
protected  from  the  tyrant  and  the  oppressor;  that  na- 
tions which  are  incapable  of  self-government  must  be 
aided  and  controlled  until  they  can  stand  alone,  and  that 
government  must  be  of  the  nations,  for  the  nations  and 
by  the  nations.  If  this  country  is  to  take  its  place,  as  it 
inevitably  must  sooner  or  later,  in  such  a  hegomony  of 
nations,  it  must  come  strong  armed  and  well  prepared. 
This  preparedness  must  prevail  through  every  station  of 
life,  and  the  railroads  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
to  be  considered  in  this  great  movement.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  and  that  is  that  in  no  profession,  in  no 
department  of  life  and  servtce  will  be  found  more  zeal, 
more  loyalty  to  flag  and  country  and  more  intelligent 
service  than  will  be  produced  from  the  members  of  your 
association  when  properly  trained  and  equipped  for  the 
task. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction 

The  following  report  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  as- 
sociation for  the  past  year  is  submitted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  members : 

Membership 

Number   of   Members   last   Annual    Report 1,336 

Admitted    during    the    year 142 

I")eceasi  d    Members    16 

Resigned      3S 

Dropped    .S4 

108  108 

Net    increase    during   the    year 34  34 

Total    Membership    1,370 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Virgil   C.    Bogue  Charles  C.    Hill 

T.    K.   Calvert  C.    W.    TTotchkiss 

C.    TI.    Cartlidge  W.   E.   Hoyt 

E.  I-.    Corthell  E'.   M.  Jessup 
O.    II.   Crittenden  Theo.    Mackrell 
W.    A.    (lardner  Curtiss    Millard 

F.  I).   Griffin  Tos.    O.    Osgood 
R.    L.   Ilazelgrove  T.   K.   Wickham 

Monofiraphs 

An  unusual  number  of  interesting  monographs  have 
been  issued  under  our  auspices  during  the  past  year.  A 
list 'of  the  special  papers  is  given  below: 


"How  to  Calculate  Fuel  Consumption,"  by  John  G.  Sullivan,  Chief  Engi- 
neer, Western   Lines,  Canadian   Pacific   Railway. 

"Power  Input  for  Movable  I'ridges,"  by  li.  R.  Lefller,  Engineer  of  Pridges, 
New   York   Central    Railroad,   1-ines  West. 

"Discussion  on  impact,"  by  L.  N.  Edwards,  Supervising  Pridge  Engineer, 
Department  of    Public   Works,   Toronto,    Canada. 

"Strvice  Tests  of  Treated  and  Untreated  I'ence  Posts,"  by  Harlow  Uradlcy, 
Assistant   Engineer,    Forest    Products    Laboratory. 

"Segregated  Streaks  in  Steel  Rails,"  by  George  F.  Comstock,  Physical  Test- 
ing  Laboratory,  Titanium  Alloy   Manufacturing  Company. 

"Test  of  Uail  Joints,"  by  H.  H.  MacFarland,  Engineer  of  Tests,  S;inta  Fe 
Railway   System. 

"Cost  of  Railroad  Transportation,  Railroad  Accounts,  and  Governmental 
Rej,'ulati<>ns  of  Railroad  Tariffs,"  by  the  late  Albert  Fink  (contributed 
by   \V.   II.   Courtenay). 

"Sub-Drainage  of  V\et  Cuts  with  X'itrified  Tile  on  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way,"  by'  W.   C".   ('urd,   Drainage   Engineer,   Missouri   Pacific    Railway. 

"Specifications  for  Frogs,  .Switches,  Crossings  and  Slip  Crossings,  I'enn- 
sylvania  Lines,"  by  W.  C.  (wishing,  Chief  Engineer  Maintenance  of 
Way. 

"List  of  References  on  N'aluation  of  Steam  Railways,"  by  Bureau  of  Rail- 
way   Economics,    Washington,    D.    (". 

"Punched-Out  Track  Signs  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,"  by  J.  W. 
Orrock,   Princii>al   Assistant  Engineer,   Canadian   Pacific   Railway. 

"Passenger  Train  Resistance,"  by  Prof.  Edward  C.  Schmidt,  Professor  of 
Railway   Engineering,   University  of  Illinois. 

"Induced  Interior  Transverse  Fissures  in  Rails,"  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley, 
Consulting  Engineer,  Rails,  Tires  and  Structural  Steel,  New  York 
("cntral    Lines. 

"Improvement  in  Method  of  Casting  Ingots,"  by  W.  C.  Gushing,  Chief 
Engineer  Maintenance  of  Way,  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

"Rail  Tests — Quick  Bend  Method,"  by  W.  C.  Gushing,  Chief  Knginecr 
Maintenance   of  Way,   Pennsylvania   Lines. 

FiNA.N'ciAL   Statement   for   Calender   Year   Ending 
December  31,  1916 

Balance   on    hand  January    1,    1016 $13,880.40 

Receipts. 

Membership  Accottnt 

Entrance     Fees     $   1,3.S0.00 

Dues     7,768.00 

Subscriptions    to    IkiUetin 7,768.00 

Binding    Proceedings  and    Manual 1,202.00 

Badges 42.00 

Sales   of   Publications 

Proceedings     2,077.80 

I'.ulletins    - 046.41 

Manual 2,479.86 

Specifications     166.45 

leaflets     - 401. .-iS 

Advertising 

Publications     15,652.11 

Interest   Account 

Investments     .  .  - 756.42 

Bank    Balance    124.28 

Annual   Meeting 

Sales    of    Dinner    Tickets 1,420.50 

Miscellaneous 

Impact  Test  Fund   (X.  &•  W.  Ry.  Co.) -  1,000.00 

Sundries 38.46 

American   Railway  Association 

Rail    Committee     - 5,933.7.-i 

Total     $49,127.50 

Disbursements. 

Salaries    $  5,675.25 

I'roceedings     4,646.23 

Bulletins      - i'l'^H^ 

Manual     2,637.99 

General    Index     200.00 

Miscl.    Stationerv    and    Printing - 850.89 

Rents     ' 1,064.96 

Light 28..30 

Telephone    and    Telegrams - 129./] 

Ei|ui')ment     1 1 5.70 

Supnlies     305.26 

Expressage     - 630.07 

Po.stage       - ""•^•' 

Exchange     ^oi'oc 

Audit    621.25 

Committee    Expenses    - ^i     on 

Commission    on     Advertising 61  o.SO 

Impact   Tests   on    Electrified    Railways 463.55 

Contribution    to   Joint    Committee   on    Concrete 250.00 

Annual     Meeting    Expenses - 2.034.43 

Miscellaneous     21 3.35 

Rail    Committee     - 5,815.80 

Total     $32,198.61 

Excess  of  Receipts  over   Disbursements $16,928.98 

Balance  on   hand   December   31.    1916 $30,809.38 

Stresses  in  Track  Fund 

Balance   on    hand   January    1,    1916 $  7,065.28 

l'{eceived    from    Interest   during    1916 _         156.31 

$   7,221.59 
Disbursements  during   1916: 

Committee    Expenses    $  1 6.44 

Salaries 2,534.09 

Transportation      - 1 73.80 

Hotel    and    Meals 159.85 

Supplies     1 74.07 

Postage     - 10.00 

Expressage     18.18 

Telegrams    - 3.30 

Equipment     5.50 

Total    Disbursements    .  .  _ $  3,095.23 

Balance  of  fund  on   hand  in  Standard  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 

December  31,   1916 $  4,126.36- 

Respectfully    submitted, 

BoARn   OF    DiRECTIO.V. 
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Rkport  ok  thr  Treasurer 

Balance-   on    liaml   J.anuarv    1,    1916 $13,880.40 

Keciii)ts    tiiiriiiK     1916 $40,127.S<) 

Paid  out  un   aiulited   vouchers  during    1916 32,198.61 

Excess  of   Receipts  over   Disbursements $16,928.98 

Balance   on   hand   December   31,   1916 $30,809.38 

ConsislinR   of: 

Four  St.  L.  &  S.  W.  Ry.  Co.  bonds $  3,319.31 

Two  L.  .S.  &  M.  S.   Rv.  Co.  bonds 1.886.75 

Eour  North  West.  Park  Dist.  bonds...  4,062.00 
Eleven    Citv   of   Chicago    Special   Assess. 

Imp.    bonds    6,011. .SI 

Five  Chicago  Union  Station  Co.  bonds,  ."i, 000. 00 
Six  Kansas  City  Term.  Ky.  Co.  bonds.  5,295.00 
Cash     in     Standard     Trust     &     Savings 

Hank 5,209.81 

Petty   Casli   Fund   in    Secretary's   Office.  25.00 

$30,809.38 
Stresses  in  Track  Fund 

Balance  on   hand  January   1,   1916 - $  7,065.28 

Received    from    Interest    during    1916 156.31 

Total     - $  7,221.59 

Paid  out  on  audited  vouchers  during  1916 3,095.23 

Balance   of   fund  on   hand  December  31.   1916 $  4,126.36 

General  Balance  Sheet 

December  31,  1916. 
Assets. 

Dues   from   Members $   1 ,792.85 

Due  from   Sales  of   Publications _ 1,609.90 

Due    from    Advertising 700.00 

Due   from   Am.   Ry.   Assn.    (Rail   Committee) 416.66 

Furniture  and   Fixtures    (cost) 997.40 

Gold   Badges  on   hand    (51) 76.50 

Publications   on   hand    (estimated   value) _ 5,000.00 

Extensometers,   etc.    (estimated   value) 500.00 

Investments     25,574.57 

Interest   on   Investments    (accrued) _ 26.26 

Cash  in   Standard   Trust  &   Savings  Bank 5,209.81 

Petty  Cash  Fund  in   Secretary's  Office 25.00 

$41,928.95 
Liabilities. 

Members'  Dues  for  1917  paid  in  advance _ $  3,329.50 

Impact  Test  Fund  on  Electrified  Railways 536.45 

Surplus    38,063.00 

$41,928.95 

The  President:  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  National  Railway  Appliance  Exhibition 
being  held  as  usual  in  the  Coliseum.  That  exhibition  is 
one  of  the  valuable  educational  features  of  this  meeting, 
and  I  think  appreciation  should  be  shown  of  it  by  our 


niembcrs  in  going  to  see  it.  It  is  always  an  exceedingly 
interesting  feature  and  an  exceedingly  instructive  one, 
and  the  officers  of  the  National  Railway  Appliance  As- 
sociation have  shown  a  very  great  appreciation  of  a 
proper  recognition  on  our  part  of  what  was  one  of  the 
great  functions  of  that  exhibition,  and  that  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  railroad  engineer. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  annual  ad- 
dress with  reference  to  the  manual,  I  wish  to  dwell  to 
some  extent  upon  the  importance  of  the  members  watch- 
ing that  jealously,  guarding  it  well  to  see  that  it  repre- 
sents what  it  should  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  associa- 
tion is  concerned,  that  it  be  in  every  respect  the  high- 
grade  publication  that  it  should  be,  coming  from  such 
an  association  as  this.  You  gentlemen  may  remember 
that  Mr.  Walter  C.  Berg,  in  his  lifetime,  very  carefully 
watched  it  to  see  that  at  all  times  it  was  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  mistakes,  and  he  was  quick  and  ready  to  de- 
tect any  errors  of  faulty  diction  that  were  likely  to  go 
into  it.  Mr.  Gushing  has  since  then  done  much  the  same 
class  of  work.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  he 
wro.te  me  on  the  subject: 

"In  looking  over  the  manual  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  outline  of  work  for  1917-18,  I  have  found  a 
great  many  cases  where  the  arrangement  is  quite  poor 
and  where  a  little  more  study  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tees would  fill  in  gaps  in  certain  information,  which 
would  make  a  more  complete  and  connected  whole.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  impress  upon  every  chairman  of 
a  committee  that  his  section  of  the  manual  is  under  his 
special  guardianship  and  that  it  should  be  the  effort 
of  his  committee  to  make  that  portion  of  the  manual  as 
complete  and  thorough  as  possible  and  have  it  in  the  best 
order  and  arrangement  possible.  I  do  not  think  the  chair- 
men of  committees  study  the  manual  sufficiently  with 
that  object  in  view.  The  care  of  the  manual  in  all  of 
those  respects  is  entirely  too  great  a  task  for  one  or 
two  members,  but  the  work  should  be  systematically 
looked  after  by  the  chairmen  of  committees  and  kept 
right  up  to  date." 


Report  of  Committee  on  Signals  and  Interlocking 


THE    following    subjects    were    as- 
signed : 

1.  Make  critical  examination  of  the 
subject-matter  in  the  Manual,  and  sub- 
mit definite  recommendations  for 
changes. 

2.  Continue  the  study  of  economics 
of  labor  in  signal  maintenance. 

3.  Report  on  the  problem  of  signal- 
ing single  track  roads  with  reference  to 
the  effect  of  signaling  and  proper  lo- 
cation of  passing  sidings  on  the  capac- 
ity of  the  line. 

4.  Report  on  specifications  adopted 
by  the  Railway  Signal  Association, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee, warrant  consideration,  conferring 
with  Committee  on  Track  on  any  appli- 
ance affecting  track. 

5.  Report    on    requisites    for    switch 

indicators,  including  method  of  conveying  information 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  block  to  the  conductor  and 
engineman. 

6.  Report  on  the  desirability  of  having  an  overlap 
in  automatic  signaling;  if  so,  is  it  best  to  have  two  stop 
indications  between  trains  or  two  caution  indications 
instead,  or  the  latter  in  special  cases  only,  such  as  down- 
grade tracks? 


J.  A.  Peabody,  Chairman 


7.  Report  on  the  various  methods  of 
giving  signal  indications  other  than  by 
means  of  the  semaphore  (this  includes 
the  light  signal  for  day  and  night  indica- 
tion). 

8.  Report  on  the  feasibility  of  sepa- 
rating into  distinct  types  of  their  own 

(1)  the  signals  for  train  operation,  and 

(2)  the  markers  or  signs  which  indicate 
the  location  or  position,  or  both,  of  in- 
formation signs  and  switch  signals  for 
conveying  information  to  trainmen:  (1) 
The  semaphore  is  now  almost  universally 
used  for  governing  train  operation; 
therefore  (2)  Design  suitable  day  and 
night  (if  necessary)  markers  or  signs  for 
switch  signals,  derail  switches,  stop 
posts,  slow  posts,  resume-speed  posts, 
water  station  and  track-pan  markers, 
highway  crossing  signals,  etc.,  conferring 

with  Committee  on  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings. 

9.  Analyze  the  signal  schemes  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Association.  State  specifically  for  what 
purpose  each  aspect  and  indication  shall  be  used  and 
what  action  on  the  part  of  the  engineman  is  required. 
(See  report  of  American  Railway  Association,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1915.) 

10.  Report  on  automatic  train  control. 
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11.  Report  on  the  comparative  merits  in  various  lo- 
cations of  alternating  current  and  direct  current  for 
operation  of  automatic  signals. 

12.  Report  on  applications  of  aspect  for  instructions 
to  trains  to  take  siding  at  a  non-interlocked  switch. 

These  subjects  have  been  assigned  to  various  sub- 
committees. 

(1)  No  revisions  of  the  manual  were  recommended. 

(2)  The  committee  svibmitted  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  economics  of  labor  in  signal  maintenance  in  1914 
and  in  1915,  a  report  which  it  requested  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  information.  It  considers  that  these  reports 
covered  the  subject  and  recommended  that  the  subject 
be  considered  closed. 

(3)  The  committee  presented  a  second  installment 
by  F.  L.  Dodgson,  consulting  engineer,  General  Railway 
Signal  Company,  of  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  passing 
track  locations  on  the  capacity  of  single-track,  as  a 
progress  report,  for  the  information  of  the  members. 
Further  work  on  this  subject  will  be  in  applying  and 
testing  the  formulas  or  methods  on  pieces  of  roads  with 
their  actual  movements  of  trains. 

(4)     R.  S.  A.  Specifications 

The  committee  submitted  the  following  list  of  mat- 
ters acted  upon  by  the  Railway  Signal  Association  at 
its  convention  in  1916  and  adopted  by  letter-ballot  in 
1917: 

Text 
Battery,  Storage: 

Charging  equipment. 

Composite  type,  stationary,  for  signaling  (Specifica- 
tions). 

Lead  type,  portable  for  signaling  (Specifications). 
Cables : 

Aerial    aluminum    steel    reinforced    cable    (Specifica- 
tions). 
Conduits : 

Installation  of  Fiber  and  Metal   Systems    (Specifica- 
tions). 
Interlocking : 

Electro-mechanical    ( Specifications) . 
Wires  and  Cables : 

Definitions  of  principal  terms. 

Aerial  aluminum  steel  reinforced  cable  (Specifica- 
tions). 

Drawings 

Carriers,  transverse  pipe 1073 

Compensator,  link  1017 

Crank  stand,  two-way  separate  pin  horizontal 1393 

Elevators,  battery 1227 

Foundation,  ground  mast  bottom  mechanism,  single 

or  double  case 1259 

Jaws,  with  tang  ends 1360 

Lug,  one-inch  pipe 101 7 

Masts,  Signal : 

Adapter  base  for  ground  mast  bottom  mechan- 

isni    1387 

Details  and  assembly 1035 

Signals : 

Semaphore  bearings,  mechanical 1082 

Details  and  assembly  for 1194 

Signal,  two-way  single  lamp: 

Semaphore  spectacle  design  "C"  for 1235 

Crank  bearings  and  clamps  for 1355 

Double  spectacle  bearings  and  lamp  bracket  for.  1356 

Ladder,  details  and  assembly  for 1357 

Stands : 

Crank,  two-way  separate  pin  horizontal 1393 

Low  target   1399 


Switch : 

Adjustment,   details    1390 

Adjustment,  non-insulated 1391 

Adjustment,  insulated 1392 

It  was  recommended  that  this  list  of  specifications 
and  standards  be  published  in  the  manual,  as  supple- 
mentary to  list  heretofore  inserted,  for  information  of 
the  members. 

(5)  Requisites  of  Switch  Indicators 
The  text  on  this  subject,  now  in  the  Manual  of  1915, 
relates  to  use  of  switch  indicators  on  roads  of  two  or 
more  tracks.  In  reconsideration  of  this  subject,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  revise  the  requisites  so  as  to  apply 
to  switch  indicators  and  signals  on  single  track  as  well 
as  switch  indicators  on  roads  of  two  or  more  tracks. 
In  undertaking  such  revision,  the  committe  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  simple  statement  of  the 
uses  of  switch  indicators  than  to  cast  this  statement  in 
the  form  of  an  application  of  the  subject  in  the  standard 
code  of  block  signal  rules — the  more  so  that  this  code 
has  recently  been  revised. 

The  revised  statement  and  requisites  are  given  below. 
For  convenience  of  comparison,  each  section  is  followed 
by  the  text  of  the  superseded  section  or  an  explanation 
of  the  smaller  changes. 

Purposes 

1.  Switch  indicators  are  recognized  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  automatic  block  system.  They  may  be  arranged 
to  indicate  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

1-a.     Whether  or  not  a  train  is  approaching. 

1-b.  Whether  or  not  that  portion  of  the  block  be- 
tween the  switch  and  the  next  Home  Block  Signal  in 
advance  is  clear. 

1-c.  Whether  or  not  the  next  Home  Block  Signal  in 
the  direction  of  approaching  trains  is  at  stop. 

Superseded. — In  the  Standard  Code  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  switch  indicators  are  placed  among 
the  adjuncts  of  the  automatic  block  system:  "{C)  In- 
dicators at  main  track  switches."  It  is  recommended 
that  the  purposes  for  which  switch  indicators  may  be 
used,  and  their  location  and  control,  be  specified  by 
amplification  of  adjunct  (C)  and  the  addition  of  requi- 
sites of  installation,  as  follows : 

(C)  Indicators  at  main  track  switches  to  indicate, 
on  roads  of  two  or  more  tracks,  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a),  (b)  and  (c)  unchanged. 

2.  In  a  system  equipped  with  switch  indicators,  in- 
dicators are  unnecessary,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted, 
at  certain  switches  where  signals  are  so  located  and  con- 
trolled that  the  indications  which  would  be  given  by  the 
switch  indicators  can  be  obtained  from  the  aspects  of 
the  signals. 
2.     New. 

Requisites  of  Installation 

1.     Switch  indicators  located  preferably: 

1.     Switch  indicators,  if  practicable,  located: 

1-a.  At  main  track  switches  connecting  with  tracks 
on  which  trains  may  clear  main  track  and  in  which 
either  there  are  no  derails  or  diverging  switches,  or  the 
derails  or  diverging  switches  are  connected  with  the 
main-track  switches. 

a.  No  change. 

1-b.  At  independently  operated  derails  or  diverging 
switches  in  tracks  on  v/hich  trains  may  clear  main  tracks. 

b.  No  change. 

1-c.  At  points  from  which  switches  of  cross-overs 
between  main  tracks  are  operated,  or  locked,  where  both 
switches  are  operated  or  locked  from  the  same  point. 

c.  The  words,  "or  locked,"  inserted  in  two  places. 
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1-tl.      A(    iii(lciH'inloiitlv    operated    s\\  iulu's    of    cross 
overs  between  main  tracks,  the  indicator  at  the  switch 
in  one  track  operated  in  connection  w  ith  the  other  track, 
d.     No  chan}j[e. 

2.     A   switch   indicator    lor   eacli    (hrcctioii    where    in 
<lications    rekatin;;'   to   traffic    in    holh    directions   on    the 
same  track  are  to  he  qiven. 
-•      New. 

.V  Switch  incUcators  that  cannot  he  identilied  l)y  their 
locati(Mis,  marked  with  the  designations  of  the  tracks  or 
the  (hrections  of  traffic  in  connection  with  which  tliey 
are  operate(k 

.^.      l''ormerlv  2.       I'he   words   "or   the   (hrection   of 
traffic"   inserleik 

4-a.  The  connections  of  switch  indicators  used  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  a  train  is  approaching,  so  ar- 
ranged that  an  indicator  will  indicate  the  approach  of 
a  train  that  has  reached  a  point  at  least  such  a  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  second  block  signal  in  the  direction 
of  approaching  trains,  that  if  the  switch  is  thrown  at 
the  moment  when  a  train  reaches  that  point,  the  Cau- 
tion-signal will  be  dis])layed  in  time  to  be  observed  by 
the  engineman,  and  will  continue  so  to  indicate  until  the 
train  passes  the  Home  Block  Signal  in  the  rear  of  the 
switch   or,   approximately,    the   clearance    point    of    the 

switch  when  the  switch  is  more  than   feet  in 

advance  of  the  Home  Block  Signal.    The  distance  of  the 
point  at  which  the  approach  of  a  train  is  first  indicated 
will  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  grade,  speed  of 
trains,  view  of  the  signal  or  other  local  conditions. 
4-a.     Formerly  3.     No  change. 

4-b.     Equivalent  control  of  signals  certain  aspects  of 
Avhich   serve,   in   lieu   of   switch   indicators,    to   indicate 
whether  or  not  a  train  is  approaching. 
4-b.     New. 

The  committee  recommended  that  these  requisites  for 
switch  indicators  be  adopted  and  published  in  the  Man- 
ual. 

Work  on  Other  Assignments 

(6)  The  committee  has  under  consideration  a  re- 
port of  a  sub-committee  on  overlaps  in  automatic  signal- 
ing, and  therefore  reports  progress. 

(7)  The  committee  has  discussed  and  referred  back 
a  report  of  a  sub-committee  on  giving  signal  indications 
other  than  by  semaphore,  and  therefore  reports  progress. 

(8)  A  sub-committee  working  on  signals  and  signs 
is  making  headway. 

(9)  The  committee  presented  an  "Exposition  of  the 
Three  Schemes  of  Signaling."  In  doing  this  particular 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  this  report  does  not 
refer  to  the  American  Railway  Association  Code  adopted 
November  17,  1915.  An  abstract  of  this  exposition  as 
presented  to  the  Railway  Signal  Association  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Railivay  Age  Gazette  March  21,  1916. 

(10)  A  sub-committee  has  made  a  report  on  auto- 
matic train  control,  which  has  been  referred  back.  The 
committee,  therefore,  reported  progress. 

(11)  A  sub-committee  has  in  hand  the  matter  of  the 
merits  in  various  locations  of  A.  C.  and  D.  C.  automatic 
signaling,  but  has  not  yet  presented  a  report. 

(12)  The  committee  cannot  report  any  progress  on 
the  subject  of  a  take-siding  indicator. 

Recommendations  for  Next  Year's  Work 

The  committee  considers  that  it  has  completed  the 
work  on  Subject  2,  Economics  of  Labor  in  Signal  Main- 
tenance;  Subject  5,  Requisites  for  Switch  Indicators, 
and  Subject  9,  Analyze  Signal  Schemes,  and  reconi- 
mends  that  these  subjects  be  closed.  It  further  recom- 
mends that  the  following  subjects  be  assigned: 

1.     Make   critical   examination   of   the   subject-matter 


in  the  iiiaiiu.il,  .md   submit  definite  recommendations  f(jr 
changes. 

2.  Report  on  the  problem  of  signaling  single-track 
roads  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  signaling  and  proper 
location  of  passing  sidings  on  the  capacity  of  the  line. 

3.  Kcporl  on  specifications  adopted  by  the  Railway 
•Signal  y\ssociation,  wdiich,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, warrant  consideration,  conferring  with  Commit- 
tee on  Track  on  any  a])pliances  affecting  track. 

4.  Report  on  the  desirability  of  having  an  overku) 
in  automatic  signaling;  if  so,  is  it  best  to  have  two  .stop 
indications  between  trains  or  two  caution  indications  in- 
stead, or  the  latter  in  special  cases  only,  such  as  down- 
grade tracks  ? 

5.  Rei)ort  on  the  various  methods  of  giving  signal 
indications  other  than  by  means  of  the  semaphore  (this 
includes  the  light  signal  for  day  and  night  indications). 

6.  Report  on  the  feasibility  of  separating  into  dis- 
tinct types  of  their  own  (1)  the  signals  for  train  opera- 
tion, and  (2)  the  marker  or  signs  which  indicate  the 
location  or  position,  or  both,  of  information  signs  and 
switch  signals  for  conveying  information  to  trainmen. 
(1)  The  semaphore  is  now  almost  universally  used  for 
governing  train  operation;  therefore  (2)  Design  suit- 
able day  and  night  (if  necessary)  markers  or  signs  for 
switch  signals,  derail  switches,  stop  posts,  slow  posts, 
resume-speed  posts,  water  station  and  track-pan  mark- 
ers, highway  crossing  signals,  etc.,  conferring  with  Com- 
mittee on  Signs,   Fences  and   Crossings. 

7.  Report  on  requisites  of  signal  locations  for  inter- 
locking and  block  signals. 

8.  Report  on  automatic  train  control. 

9.  Report  on  the  comparative  merits  in  various  lo- 
cations of  alternating  current  and  direct  current  for  op- 
eration of  automatic  signals. 

10.  Report  of  applications  of  aspect  for  instructions 
to  trains  to  take  siding  at  a  non-interlocked  switch. 

Committee:  J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W.),  chairman; 
W.  J.  Eck  (Southern),  vice-chairman;  Azel  Ames 
(Kerite  I.  W.  &  C),  C.  C.  Anthony  (P.  R.  R.),  H.  S. 
Balliet  (G.  C.  T.),  A.  M.  Burt  (No.  Pac.),  C.  A. 
Christofferson  (No.  Pac),  C.  E.  Denney  (N.  Y.  C.  & 
St.  L.),  F.  L.  Dodgson  (G.  R.  S.  Co.),  C.  A.  Dunham 
(G.  N.),  W.  H.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C"),  G.  E.  Ellis  (I.  C.  C), 
John  V.  Hanna  (K.  C.  Term.),  J.  G.  M.  Leisenring 
(I.  T.  S.),  H.  K.  Lowry  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  J.  C.  Mock 
(M.  C),  F.  P.  Patenall  (B.  &  O.),  A.  H.  Rudd  (P. 
R.  R.),  Mott  Sawyer  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.),  W.  B.  Scott 
(So.  Pac),  A.  G.  Shaver  (Cons.  Engr.),  T.  S.  Stevens 
(A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  W.  M.  Vandersluis  (I.  C). 

Discussion 

J.  A.  Peabody  (Chairman)  :  The  first  subject  on 
which  we  are  reporting  is  No'.  2,  "Continue  the  Study 
of  Economics  of  Labor  in  Signal  Maintenance."  The 
committee  submitted  a  preliminary  report  in  1914,  and 
in  1915  a  report  which  it  requested  should  be  accepted 
as  information.  The  committee  considers  diat  these 
reports  cover  the  subject  and  recommends  that  the  sub- 
ject be  considered  closed. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  this  subject 
will  be  considered  closed,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Peabody:  The  next  subject  on  which  we  report 
is  No.  3,  "Report  on  the  Problem  of  Signaling  Single 
Track  Roads  with  Reference  to  the  Effect  of  Signal- 
ing and  Proper  Location  of  Passing  Sidings  on  the 
Capacity  of  the  Line,"  and  we  request  that  wdiat  we 
have  presented  on  this  subject  be  accepted  as  a  progress 
report. 
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The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  this  will  be 
accepted  as  a  progress  report. 

Mr.  Peabody :  The  fourth  subject  assigned  to  the 
■committee  is  one  on  which  we  next  report,  namely, 
"l\ei)ort  on  Specifications  adopted  by  the  Railway  Sig- 
nal Association,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee, warrant  consideration,  conferring  with  Committee 
on  Track  on  any  appliances  affecting  track." 

In  reporting  on  this  subject  we  are  presenting  a  list 
•of  the  matters  acted  on  by  the  Railway  Signal  Associa- 
tion at  its  convention  in  1916  and  adopted  by  letter  bal- 
lot this  year.  This  is  in  conformity  with  our  former 
practice  in  presenting  this  matter. 

As  to  the  last  part  of  this  subject,  that  is,  with  rela- 
tion to  conferring  with  the  Committee  on  Track,  the 
•Committee  on  Track  called  on  us  for  representation  at 
•one  of  their  meetings.  We  were  quite  well  represented,- 
and,  I  think,  gave  them  some  information  that  is  of 
value. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  this  list  of  the  Rail- 
way Signal  Association  specifications  and  standards  be 
published  in  the  manual  as  supplemental  lo  the  list 
Ineretofore  inserted  for  the  information  of  the  members 
of  the  association. 

Mr.  Peabody:  I  move  that  this  matter  be  accepted 
"by  the  association  and  printed  in  the  manual.  (Motion 
trarried.) 


Mr.  Peabody:  The  next  subject  on  which  we  report 
is  No.  5,  "Report  on  Requisites  for  Switch  Indicators, 
including  method  of  conveying  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  block  to  the  conductor  and  engineman." 
The  committee  recommends  that  these  requisites  for 
switch  indicators  be  adopted  and  published  in  the  man- 
ual.   I  move  that  this  action  be  taken. 

The  President :     Is  there  any  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Safford :  Before  acting  on  that  finally,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  committee  if  there  has  been  any  change 
whatever  from  any  principle  enunciated  in  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  code  before  we  adopt  this  for 
printing  in  the  manual  ? 

Mr.  Peabody:  This  is  an  amplification  of  the  code. 
There  is  no  change  in  principle. 

(Mr.  Peabody's  motion  was  then  put  to  vote  and 
carried.) 

Mr.  Peabody:  The  next  subject  we  deal  with  is  No. 
9,  "Analyze  the  Signal  Schemes  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Association."  I  wish  to  give  entire  credit 
to  Mr.  C.  C.  Anthony,  former  chairman  of  this  com- 
mitte,  for  this  report.  The  entire  work  was  his,  and  his 
only.  Your  committee  recommends  that  this  part  of  our 
report  may  be  received  as  information. 

The  President:  Unless  there  is  objection,  it  will  be 
so  received. 

(The  committee  was  discharged,  with  thanks.) 


Report  on  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings 


LAST  year  the  committee  submitted  a 
considerable  amount  of  information 
relating  to  track  construction  and  flange 
ways  at  paved  street  crossings  and  in 
paved  streets,  together  with  a  plan  for 
a  plank  crossing  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  the  railroads  and  city  authorities  of 
Kansas  City  and  later  adopted  by  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  This 
plan  failed  of  adoption  by  the  convention 
i)ecause  it  was  believed  it  could  not  be 
universally  used.  While  the  committee 
Tealized  this  objection  when  the  plan 
was  submitted,  it  believed  that  this  de- 
sign was  far  superior  to  the  original 
plank  crossing  extensively  used. 

Desiring  further  information  regard- 
ing present  practice,  inquiries  were  ad- 
dressed to  116  steam  roads  and  69  elec- 
tric railroads  asking  for  data  concerning 
their  standards.  A  total  of  71  replies  were  received  from 
the  steam  roads  and  33  from  the  electric  lines  which  were 
tabulated  to  show  the  size  of  the  flange  way  provided, 
the  number  of  roads  using  the  flange  way,  the  weight  of 
rail  and  whether  track  was  straight  or  curved. 

Signs 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  that  railroads  gen- 
■erally  have  too  many  signs  along  their  roadways,  and 
that  many  of  those  necessary  are  not  always  ornamental. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  number  should  be  reduced 
to  only  such  signs  which  experience  indicates  are  neces- 
sary for  the  safe  handling  of  trains,  and  those  found 
essential  should  contain  among  other  features  those  of 
•clearness  of  expression  and  durability.  The  use  of  metal 
signs,  consisting  of  an  old  boiler  tube  post  set  in  con- 
crete with  an  iron  or  steel  plate  of  proper  size  riveted 
to  it  is  growing  in  popularity  each  year. 

With  a  view  to  reducing  the  maintenance  costs,  vari- 
'ous  devices  have  been  tried,  such  as  concrete  with  dc- 
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pressed  letters,  and  punched-out  metal 
signs  w^here  letters  and  figures  are 
punched  or  cut  out,  allowing  daylight 
to  take  the  place  of  paint.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  many  localities  the 
train  movements  arc  nearly  as  fre- 
quent at  night  as  in  the  daytime,  it 
would  seem  that  comparatively  few 
signs  are  really  of  much  value,  but 
they  should  be  distinctive. 

In  the  painting  of  signs,  which 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  maintenance 
cost,  the  lettering  introduces  quite  an 
item  of  expense.  This  part  of  the  work 
requires  an  experienced  painter,  and 
if  the  signs  are  kept  in  proper  condi- 
tion, requires  frequent  repainting.  If 
this  class  of  work  could  be  eliminated, 
the  general  painting  could  be  done  by 
the  regular  section  gangs  at  a  big  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

To  eliminate  this  expense  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  contour  of  signs  for  the  guidance  of  the  train  and 
engine  men  indicate  their  purpose,  without  lettering.  On 
some  roads  this  practice  has  been  adopted  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  proper  consideration 
a  set  of  signs  could  be  designed  which  would  cover  the 
greater  number  of  signs  needed.  The  same  style  of  post 
could  in  all  probability  be  used  with  the  diiiferent  signs. 
Wood  signs  require  repainting  at  stated  intervals  and 
renewal  at  intervals  of  about  eight  or  ten  years.  In  the 
case  of  metal  signs  the  cost  of  repainting  need  only  be 
considered,  as  with  proper  attention  they  are  ])ractically 
indestructible  when  protected  by  a  concrete  base. 

The  nearest  approach  to  eliminating  the  cost  of  letter- 
ing on  signs  is  the  signs  in  use  on  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
The  blades  of  the  signs  consist  of  iron  plates  of  various 
sizes  with  the  letters  and  figures  punched  out,  allowing 
daylight  to  take  the  place  of  paint.  Some  of  these  signs 
are  placed  on  the  various  roadway  structures,  while  those 
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not  desij:^natiii}jj  structures  arc  attached  to  boiler  tube 
posts,  set  in  tlie  grounil.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee that  these  posts  should  be  set  in  a  concrete  base  to 
protect  the  boiler  tube  from  rusting  away. 

Concrete  Fence  Posts 

This  year  the  committee,  throuj^h  one  of  its  members, 
made  an  examination  of  a  fence  in  Kansas,  in  which 
the  posts  were  concrete  of  the  staple  type.  The  fence 
was  built  about  four  years  ago,  the  woven  wire  being 
attached  to  the  posts  by  staples  driven  into  a  composition 
in  the  center  of  the  post.  The  fence  is  located  on  the 
top  of  a  cut  and  along  a  portion  of  the  distance  is  on  a 
curve.  The  pull  of  the  fencing  against  the  posts  has  not 
disturbed  the  alinement  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  fence  after  the  lapse  of  four  years  is  all  that  could  be 
expected.  The  wire  at  places  indicated  that  people  had 
climbed  over  it  and  that  there  had  been  considerable 
pressure  exerted  against  it  by  stock  in  the  adjacent  tield. 
With  all  this  the  staples  seemed  to  be  as  secure  as  the 
day  they  were  driven.  Apparently  the  conditions  were 
about  as  severe  as  would  be  found  ordinarily.  Of  the 
various  devices  of  attaching  wire  fencing  to  the  concrete 
posts  this  seems  the  most  simple,  and  if  it  will  prove  dur- 
able in  the  long  run  will  certainly  commend  the  post  to 
the  public. 

Tlie  chief  engineer  of  the  Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  & 
Northern  Railway,  reported  on  experiments  with  con- 
crete posts:  "During  1913  and  1914  this  road  constructed 
60.6  miles  of  fence  using  concrete  posts.  The  fencing 
consisted  of  all  No.  9,  26-in.  woven  wire  and  three  strands 
of  barbed  wire.  The  end  and  corner  posts  were  8  ft. 
long  and  6  in.  by  6  in.  square  at  the  base,  tapering  to  5 
in.  by  5  in.  at  the  top.  Intermediate  or  line  posts  made 
in  1913  were  4  in.  by  4  in.  at  the  base  and  3  in.  by  3  in. 
at  the  top,  about  80  per  cent  being  6^  ft.  long  and  20 
per  cent  7  ft.  long,  reinforced  with  four  3/16-in.  crimped 
wires  and  made  in  wooden  molds.  The  line  posts  made 
in  1914  were  4  in.  by  5  in.  at  the  base,  tapering  to  3  in. 
by  3  in.  at  the  top,  were  all  7  ft.  long,  were  reinforced 
with  four  34"in.  round  rods,  and  were  made  in  shaking 
steel  forms.  All  posts  were  made  from  pit  run  gravel, 
the  mixture  being  one  part  cement  to  three  and  one-half 
parts  of  gravel.  About  10,000  line  posts  of  the  former 
type  were  used  and  about  5,300  of  the  latter  type.  The 
10,000  posts  made  the  first  year  were  provideci  with  gal- 
vanized loops  projecting  from  the  posts,  the  other  ends 
of  the  wires  forming  these  loops  being  fastened  to  the- 
reinforcing.  There  are  14  of  these  loops  on  each  post, 
forming  seven  pairs,  so  spaced  that  there  was  a  pair  for 
each  barbed  wire  and  four  pairs  properly  spaced  for 
the  woven  wire.  The  loops  in  each  pair  were  about  a 
half-inch  apart,  the  idea  being  to  put  the  barbed  wire  or 
the  longitudinal  wires  of  the  fencing  between  the  two 
loops  and  fasten  by  means  of  a  tie  wire  passing  through 
the  loops  and  over  the  longitudinal  wires.  It  has  proven 
absolutely  satisfactory,  far  better  than  the  use  of  tie 
wires,  which  we  adopted  for  the  posts  made  the  second 
year.  With  a  smooth,  tapering  post  no  amount  of  care 
in  tving  will  prevent  stock  from  raising  the  fence  wires. 

"We  have  recently  made  a  complete  inspection  of  all 
the  concrete  posts  on  this  sixty  miles  of  fence  and  have 
found  that  of  the  4,528  line  posts  made  and  placed  in 
1913,  71,  or  1.57  per  cent,  are  broken;  of  the  5,500  line 
posts  made  in  1913  and  placed  in  1914,  99,  or  1.80  per 
cent,  are  broken ;  of  the  5,300  line  posts  made  and  placed 
in  1914,  31,  or  0.59  per  cent,  are  broken.  Nearly  all 
these  breakages  occurred  at  the  ground  line  and  were  ap- 
parently caused  by  crowding  of  stock.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent deterioration  of  the  concrete  in  any  of  the  posts. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  probably  3  per  cent  per 
year  of  these  posts  would  have  been  destroyed  by  fire 


had  \vo(xl  posts  been  used,  or  over  900  posts  in  the  two  or 
three  years  these  concrete  posts  have  been  in  use,  the 
average  loss  of  only  about  6/10  of  1  per  cent  per  year,  or 
200  ])osts  in  all,  does  not  seem  to  be  excessive.  The  ad- 
vantages of  using  the  heavier  reinforcing  metal  and  jog- 
ging molds  is  very  apparent,  the  percentage  of  breakage 
in  this  type  of  post  being  only  about  one-third  as  great 
as  with  the  posts  made  in  wood  molds  with  3/16-in. 
crimped  wire  reinforcing,  although  the  size  of  the  posts 
was  only  slightly  increased. 

"Our  books  show  an  average  cost  of  $300  per  mile 
of  fence  with  concrete  posts  as  against  $380  per  mile  of 
fence  with  steel  posts.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  steel  fence  was  better  built,  more  care  being  taken 
with  curves,  with  stretching  of  wires  and  with  anchor- 
ing to  make  it  hog  tight,  etc. ;  it  should  be  further  noted 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  concrete  posts  who  also 
contracted  for  all  labor  of  setting  posts,  stretching  wire, 
etc.,  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  the  work  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  made  them  allowances  in  excess 
of  the  contract  price.  In  1915,  before  deciding  to  use 
steel  posts  on  the  forty-odd  miles  of  fence  then  about 
to  be  built,  we  took  bids  on  concrete  posts  from  the  same 
people  and  others,  and  the  prices  then  quoted  would 
have  made  the  fence  cost  over  $400  per  mile.  The  prices 
noted  above  include  posts,  woven  and  barbed  wire,  farm 
gates  and  all  material  and  labor,  except  the  material  in 
sectional  steel  cattle  guards." 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

In  1902  the  Vandalia  installed  a  number  of  steel  posts 
on  its  Vincennes  division.  These  posts  are  reported  to 
be  in  good  condition  after  over  14  years'  service.  The 
original  wire  fence  rusted  out  and  was  replaced  by  new 
in  1912.  The  posts  are  more  or  less  discolored  by  rust 
stains  from  the  old  wire  fence,  but  when  this  is  removed, 
the  galvanizing  is  still  intact.  The  steel  posts  are  so 
highly  thought  of  by  the  Vandalia  officers  that  they  have 
just  recently  fenced  the  new  line  from  Indianapolis  to 
Frankfort  with  steel  posts  and  woven  wire  fencing. 

Two  years  ago  the  committee  made  a  report  on  two 
pieces  of  test  fence  built  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  its 
Philadelphia  division,  in  May,  1913,  in  which  a  compari- 
son was  made  between  the  cost  of  wood  and  steel  posts, 
the  cost  of  setting  wood  and  steel  posts  and  the  cost  of 
attaching  the  woven  wire  to  them.  This  fence  was  re- 
cently examined  and  the  galvanizing  on  the  posts  appears 
to  be  intact,  no  evidence  of  corrosion  being  found  except 
on  a  few  of  the  tongues  provided  for  supporting  the 
wire,  where  the  galvanizing  was  damaged  when  the  fence 
was  erected.  All  galvanizing,  however,  has  disappeared 
from  the  woven-wire  fencing  and,  some  rust  discolora- 
tions  were  found  on  the  posts.  When  these  were  re- 
moved, the  galvanizing  seemed  to  be  in  first-class  con- 
dition. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  erected  about  three  miles 
of  wire  fence  on  its  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more in  1913,  in  which  galvanized  steel  posts  were  used. 
A  report  just  received  from  the  above  company  is  to  the 
eflfect  that  no  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  maintain- 
ing this  fence  nor  has  it  proven  expensive  from  a  main- 
tenance standpoint,  no  attention  having  been  given  it 
since  its  erection.  The  chief  value  in  this  style  of  post 
as  seen  by  the  Pennsylvania  is  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  set,  requiring  very  little  labor  to  drive  the  post 
into  the  ground.  The  principal  difficulty  in  setting  steel 
posts  probably  arises  when  attempting  to  set  them  in 
stony  ground,  the  tops  of  a  number  of  the  posts  in  the 
above-mentioned  fences  having  been  more  or  less  badly 
battered  and  bent  in  the  process  of  driving  the  same. 

The  most  complete  information  on  the  subject  of  steel 
fence  posts  which  the  committee  has  been  so  far  able  to 
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obtain  is  a  report  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Waterloo, 
Cedar  Falls  &  Northern : 

"In  the  summer  of  1911,  this  company  built  12  miles 
of  right-of-way  fence.  This  fence  consisted  of  No.  16 
gage  galvanized  steel  line  posts  6^/^  ft.  long,  and  No.  12 
gage  galvanized  steel  end  and  corner  posts  7}^  ft.  long,  of 
the  tubular  type.  The  line  posts  were  driven  and  were 
spaced  20  ft.  apart  on  tangents  and  16j/2  ft.  apart  on 
curves.  The  end  and  corner  posts  were  set  in  concrete 
with  brace  rods  terminating  in  concrete  thrust  blocks. 
The  fencing  consisted  of  woven  wire  26  in,  high  with 
two  barbed  wires  above,  spaced  10  and  22  in.,  respect- 
ively, above  the  woven  wire,  the  bottom  of  which  cleared 
the  ground  about  3  in.,  thus  making  a  fence  about  51 
in.  high. 

"Owing  to  inexperience  the  gage  of  metal  in  end  and 
corner  posts  was  too  light  and  these  posts  themselves 
were  improperly  designed.  Another  mistake  was  in 
using  only  two  barbed  wires  with  the  26-in.  woven  wire, 
at  least  three,  and  preferably  four  wires,  in  my  opinion, 
being  necessary  for  a  good  fence.  The  fence  as  con- 
structed also  lacked  3  or  4  in.  of  the  height  required  by 
the  Iowa  laws,  namely,  54  in.  Another  source  of  trouble 
is  the  leaning  over  of  the  line  posts  on  curves,  especially 
on  curves  of  2  deg.  or  sharper  in  ground  that  is  damp  or 
marshy. 

"In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  mistakes  in  design  of 
posts  and  methods  of  construction,  the  fence  has  proven 
generally  satisfactory,  and  is  in  good  condition  to-day 
without  having  cost  much  for  upkeep.  A  careful  in- 
spection of  the  posts  fails  to  reveal  any  signs  of  corro- 
sion, and  we  see  no  reason  as  yet  to  suppose  that  we 
will  not  obtain  a  long  life. 

"In  1915  our  company  built  about  40  miles  of  steel 
post  fence,  using  the  same  type  of  posts  as  those  used 
in  1911.  This  fence  is  of  too  recent  construction  to  give 
any  valuable  information  as  to  its  probable  life,  and 
is  mentioned  here  because  some  features  of  its  construc- 
tion were  perhaps  unusual. 

"The  line  posts  used  were  No.  16  gage,  about  25  per 
cent  being  7  ft.  long,  for  use  in  soft  ground  and  75  per 
cent  being  6^  ft.  long.  The  end  and  corner  posts  were 
heavier  and  better  designed  than  those  used  previously, 
being  No.  10  gage,  8  ft.  long,  and,  being  more  truly 
cylindrical,  offer  more  resistance  to  the  slipping  of  the 
brace  rod  collar.  The  fencing  consists  of  26-in.  all  No. 
9  special  galvanized  woven  wire  and  three  strands  of 
barbed  wire.  Corner  and  end  posts  were  set  in  con- 
crete, the  hole  being  about  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
ends  of  the  brace  rods  for  these  posts  terminated  in  a 
14-in.  cube  of  concrete.  All  line  posts  were  driven,  and 
after  driving  were  straightened  up  and  tamped.  An 
unusual  feature  of  this  fence  is  that  on  curves  of  1  deg. 
or  heavier  it  is  run  along  the  chords  and  tangents  of  the 
circle  instead  of  on  the  circle  itself,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  stretch  of  fence  from  pulling  the  line  posts 
out  of  plumb.  In  order  to  prevent  any  dispute  with  ad- 
joining owners,  and  as  the  width  of  our  right-of-way 
was  ample,  we  laid  out  these  chords  and  tangents  entirely 
on  our  own  land,  building  it  along  chords  on  the  outside 
of  the  curve  and  along  tangents  on  the  inside  of  the 
curve,  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  fence  from  the  true 
property  line  being  about  12  in.  On  a  one-degree  curve 
this  practice  w^ould  bring  an  angle  in  the  fence  about 
every  214  ft.  and  on  a  two-degree  curve  these  angles 
would  be  about  151  ft.  apart.  At  these  angle  points,  a 
regular  end  post  set  in  concrete  was  used  on  the  outside 
of  the  curve.  On  the  inside  of  the  curve,  since  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  use  a  brace  rod  projecting  onto  the 
adjoining  land,  a  regular  line  post  was  used,  set  in  a 
small  amount  of  concrete  and  secured  bv  wires  attached 


to  a  5-in.  guy  anchor.  The  additional  cost  on  the  outside 
of  curves  due  to  the  extra  end  posts  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderable, but  this  is  partly  offset  by  the  spacing  of  the 
line  posts  farther  apart  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
The  construction  on  the  inside  of  curves  does  not  add  to 
the  expense  since  the  cost  of  concrete,  guy  anchor  and 
wire  is,  we  think,  entirely  offset  by  the  saving  in  posts. 

"One  of  the  heaviest  items  of  expense  in  constructing 
a  fence  with  steel  posts  of  this  type  is  the  concreting 
of  the  end  and  corner  posts.  Some  makers  of  steel  fence 
posts  have  placed  on  the  market  various  end  posts  that 
do  not  require  concrete.  We  have  tried  a  few  end  and 
line  posts  constructed  out  of  angle  iron,  and  while  they 
have  been  in  service  only  a  couple  of  years,  they  seem 
to  be  standing  up  well. 

"The  practice  of  spacing  line  posts  20  ft.  apart  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  Association. 
However,  the  saving  amounts  to  about  $25  per  mile,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  no  closer  spacing  is  necessary  if 
the  fence  is  properly  stretched.  One  of  the  greatest 
troubles  we  have  experienced  with  combination  woven 
and  barbed  wire  is  the  sagging  of  the  woven  wire  by 
stock  reaching  their  heads  between  the  woven  wire  and 
the  barbed  wire  above,  which  trouble  occurs  with  either 
16^-ft.  or  20-ft.  spacing  of  posts.  This  can  be  overcome 
by  wiring  the  barbed  wires  to  the  woven  wire  half  way  be- 
tween the  posts  or  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  spiral  wire 
stays  now  sold  for  that  purpose." 

Reduction  of  the  Number  of  Roadway  Signs 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  signs  at  any  con- 
siderable distance,  it  is  believed  that  all  roadway  signs 
for  the  guidance  of  all  train  and  engine  crews  should 
be  free  of  lettering  of  any  sort,  making  the  contour  of 
the  sign  indicative  of  its  purpose.  In  following  out  this 
suggestion  it  would  probably  increase  the  variety  of  signs 
already  in  use,  as  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  use  two 
signs  of  the  same  general  dimensions  and  shape  but  con- 
veying different  information.  Nor  is  it  desirable  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  lettering  for  identification,  especially 
on  prairie  roads  where  landmarks  are  few  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  engineers  to  lose  their  sense  of 
locality  during  severe  storms  at  night  or  in  blizzards. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  the  matter  of 
concrete  signs,  but  so  far  the  committee  has  not  learned 
of  any  very  satisfactory  or  economical  results  except  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  signs,  such  as  mile  posts,  property 
posts,  etc.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  during  the  past 
year  installed  a  number  of  concrete  whistle  posts,  made 
in  accordance  with  a  standard  plan  adopted  a  year  or 
more  ago.  The  results  so  far  have  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  considerable  loss  was  sustained  by  the 
manufacturers  on  account  of  breakage.  The  stem  as  de- 
signed is  light  in  section  and  does  not  seem  to  have  suffi- 
cient strength  to  stand  handling.  If  this  objection  can- 
not be  overcome  with  economy  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  advantage  in  changing  from  the  metal  post  here- 
tofore used. 

It  is  the  committee's  belief  that  a  set  of  signs  can  be 
desiened  in  which  the  post,  which  can  be  made  of  iron 
pipe  cast  into  a  concrete  base,  can  be  made  standard  for 
the  greater  number  of  roadway  signs.  Any  style  of 
head  or  blade,  made  of  any  suitable  material,  can  be 
bolted  to  the  post,  thus  doing  way  with  the  necessity  of 
having  a  great  number  of  different  styles  of  posts  as  at 
present. 

Ab-stracts  of  Laws  Relating  to  Fences  and  Stock 
Guards 

The  committee  presented  abstracts  of  the  requirements 
of  the  laws  of  the  diiferent  states  and  of  Canada  relat- 
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m^    U)   the    uist.ilhilidii    ni    rij^Iil ol'-way    I'ciu-cs    .uhI    oI 
stock  )4'ii:U(ls. 

.\  C'oM  I'Ki  111  .\si\  i:  .S■|■l:|)^■  oi'  t "uos.sincs 

( )iic  ol  the  suhjc'its  assif^iK'd  to  llio  cominittct'  in- 
volved a  eoniprehc'iisivc  sliuly  ot  j^radc  crossinj^s  and 
the  nu'tiiods  ol  inotcctiii};  iIkmu.  As  the  iAmericau  Rail 
wav  Association  is  now  investii;atinj^  this  subject  the 
connnittee  considered  it  advisable  to  defer  action  inilil 
next  year.  It  has  leathered  considerable  information  on 
the  .general  subject  of  s^rade  crossinj^  elimination  and 
presented  an  abstract  of  a  i)a|)er  by  J.  ]')ayles  Keilly  of 
the  Hoston  Society  of  C"i\il  l'"ns^ineers  and  published  in 
the  journal  of  that  society  for  April,  1915,  which  i)aper 
j;ave  considerable  information  concerninj^'  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  cost  between  the  railways,  the  ])ublic 
service  conunissions  and  the  public  and  the  manner  of 
l)rocedure  in  separating-  these  j^rades. 

1\kci)MiMkm:)atio.\s  for  Next  A'f.ak's  Work 

1.  A  careful  investigation  of  all  styles  of  metal  posts 
that  have  been  in  use  long  enough  to  warrant  any  conclu- 
sions as  to  their  durability. 

2.  vV  study  of  the  various  types  of  end  or  strain  posts 
used  with  steel  fence  posts,  with  a  view  to  recommending 
a  type  which  would  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  ])osts 
set  in  concrete,  the  cost  of  which  is  high  in  those  now  in 
use. 

3.  A  further  study  of  the  subject  of  concrete  fence 
posts  now^  in  use  by  various  railroads. 

4.  Make  an  investigation  as  to  the  best  method  of 
bracing  concrete  end  or  strain  posts. 

5.  Submit  a  revised  analysis  of  the  comparative  an- 
nual cost  of  fences,  using  wood,  metal  and  concrete  posts, 
w^ith  a  view  to  bringing  this  subject,  considered  by  the 
committee  in  1912,  up  to  date. 

Committee:  W.  F.  Strouse  (B.  &  O.),  chairman; 
Arthur  Crumpton  (G.  T.),  vice-chairman;  F.  D.  Batchel- 
lor  (C.  H.  &  D.),  C.  G.  Bryan  (I.  C.),  G.  F.  Black  (Me. 
C.),  A.  Copland  (C.  &  O.),  R.  C.  Gowdv  (F.  W.  &  D. 
C),  Maro  Johnson  (I.  C),  L.  C.  Lawton  (A.  T.  &  S. 
F.),  S.  L.  McClanahan  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  L.  A.  Mitchell 
(Un.  Trac.  Co.),  T.  F.  Rust  (W.  C.  F.  &  N.),  C.  H. 
Splitstone  (Frie),  A.  Swartz  (T.  &  W.). 

Discussion 

The  reports  on  subjects  1,  2,  3  and  4  were  accepted 
as  information. 

W.  F.  Strouse  (chairman)  :  The  subject  assigned  as 
No.  5  is,  "Report  on  Legal  Requirements  relative  to 
the  provision  of  fences  for  right-of-way  and  ^tock- 
guards." 

H.  R.  Saft'ord  (G.  T.)  :  In  connection  wuth  this  i)art 
of  the  committee's  report,  I  presume  that  this  subject 
will  probably  be  referred  back  and  will  be  made  the 
ground  of  some  further  study,  and  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  committee  that  they  take  the  data  relating  to 
legal  requirements  and  attempt  to  put  it  in  tabular  form, 
preserving  all  the  essentials.  That  manner  M^ill  be  found 
the  best  for  making  use  of  the  different  requirements 
of  states  and  the  national  authorities. 

In  this  connection  I  think  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
say  that  I  believe  that  we  are  approaching  a  time  when 
we  will  want  to  suggest  to  the  various  states  that  a 
uniform  design  of  fence  be  adopted.  I  believe  that  this 
association  can  probably  secure  a  uniform  fence  law  if 
the  members  of  the  association  wall  back  such  a  move- 
ment. With  that  in  view,  this  committee  could  be  of 
considerable  aid  in  the  attempts  which  may  be  made  to 
carry  out  that  kind  of  a  program  if  they  would  tabulate 
this  information ;  after  which  I  believe  that  the  railways 


I  I'piesenled  in  this  association  ought  to  make  some 
concerted  effort  to  try  to  have  adopted  a  uniform  type- 
of  fence.  I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  I  believe  the  rail- 
way conunissions,  as  a  rule,  will  not  oppose  a  recommend- 
tion  in  loniuTlion  with  this  mailer,  which  rec(;mnu'nda- 
lioii  has  the  general  a])|)r()\al  of  this  association. 

|ohn  (1.  .Sullivan  (Can.  Pac):  There  is  one  i)oint 
1  would  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  to  give  the  dates  of 
these  laws.  .Such  laws  are  changed,  from  time  to  time,, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  cover  that  ])()int  in  our 
com])ilalion  so  that  anyone  referring  to  these  laws  would 
know  the  date  when  they  were  jiut  into  effect. 

Mr.  .Strouse:  The  dates  are  given,  I  believe,  in  al- 
most every  case.  There  may,  however,  be  some  changes 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  Sullivan:  It  might  be  well  to  insert  a  note  that 
the  laws  v/ere  eft'ective  in  1916,  and  if  the  date  is  given 
they  will  not  be  relied  upon  too  implicitly  by  a  man  who> 
may  take  up  the  manual  10  years  from  now,  but  he  will 
ascertain  whether  there  have  been  revisions  to  these 
laws. 

Mr.  Strouse:     That  might  be  well. 

The  President :  The  committee  accepts  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Safford,  and  unless  there  is  objection  this 
portion  of  the  report  will  be  accepted  as  information 
and  ]ntblished  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Strouse:  Subject  No.  6,  wdiich  was  assigned  to- 
the  committee,  is,  "Report  on  classification  of  fences  into 
'types.'  " 

The  committee  si)ent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  a 
year  or  two  ago  on  the  subject  of  fences  and  specifica- 
tions and  different  classes  of  fences,  etc.,  were  approved 
at  that  time  and  placed  in  the  manual,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  take  up  this  sub- 
ject this  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  sO' 
many  other  things  that  had  to  be  eliminated. 

.Subject  No.  7,  which  was  assigned  to  the  committee,, 
is,  "Make  a  comprehensive  study  of  crossings." 

This  appeared  to  be  such  a  big  subject  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  feel,  it  should  be  taken  up  this  year.  It 
has,  however,  submitted  a  paper  prepared  by  J.  Bayles. 
Reilly,  which  gives  his  personal  experience  in  connection 
with  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  additicjn  to  this  ])aper  a  very  valuable  and  com- 
plete report  was  submitted  to  this  association  two  years- 
ago,  I  believe,  by  C.  E.  Smith,  in  wdiich  a  great  deal  of 
information  bearing  on  the  subject  of  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  is  given. 

The  information  included  in  this  report,  together  with 
other  information  that  has  already  been  published,  I 
feel  could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  report  on  the  general 
subject  of  crossings  which  the  committee  should  follow 
up  next  year. 

C.  C.  Williams  (University  of  Kansas)  :  L  wish,  as- 
a  member  of  another  committee,  to  express  my  high  ap- 
])reciation  of  the  work  of  this  committee  on  the  subject 
of  grade  crossings.  In  investigating  the  great  subject 
of  conservation  of  resources,  financial  and  otherwise,  of 
the  railways,  our  Committee  on  the  Conservation  of  Re- 
sources found  that  the  question  of  grade  crossings  was- 
becoming  an  extremely  important  one.  When  the  auto- 
mobiles become  so  presumptuous  that  they  will  make  a 
detei^mined  practice  of  running  into  railway  trains,  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  the  railway  companies  took 
action  to  protect  themselves. 

The  California  Railway  Commission  and  other  com- 
missions, perhaps,  have  been  making  an  extended  study 
of  this  subject  of  automobiles  failing  to  notice  the  rail- 
way crossings,  and  the  owners  and  operators  of  these 
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.automobiles  thereby  subjecting  themselves  to  injury  and 
death  and  destruction  of  property. 

E.  R.  Lewis  (D.  S.  S.  &  A.):  I  think  i)()ssit)ly  \vc 
;should  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  ])hrase:  "If  this  class 
of  work  could  be  be  eliminated,  the  general  i)ainting 
could  be  done  by  the  regular  section  gangs  at  a  big  rc- 
■duction  in  cost." 

I  suggest  that  on  page  423  of  the  manual  will  be 
found  131  rules  adopted  by  this  association,  all  of  which 
apply  to  work  to  be  done  by  the  regular  section  gang. 
By  the  time  the  regular  section  gangs  do  what  is  laid 
•down  there,  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  day- 
light left  to  them  for  the  painting  of  signs,  and  after 
that  they  have  to  take  care  of  the  track. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  association  committed  to  any 
such  projiosition,  unless  they  really  believe  they  want  to 
"be.  Unfortunately,  this  is  in  line  with  the  ever- recurring 
idea  of  railroad  officers  that  the  section  man  can  do  an}- 
l<ind  and  all  kinds  of  work  because  no  other  labor  is 


(|uitc  so  chea])  in  first  cost  nor  quite  so  handy  in  being 
Johnny-(jn-the-si)ot. 

The  ])lace  of  the  section  man  is  on  the  track  all  the 
time.  Every  minute  spent  off  the  track  is  lost.  To 
take  the  section  hands  to  do  work  of  this  kind  makes 
a  most  expensive  work. 

I  make  a  motion  that  this  ]>hrase  be  omitted,  because 
1  do  not  think  it  is  vital  to  this  report,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  ex])resses  what  we  desire  to  convey. 

The  President:  Acting  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Lewis' 
suggestion,  the  committee  will  eliminale  that  sentence 
from  the  re])ort. 

Mr.  Strouse:  The  committee  desires  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  recommendation  for  next  year's  work.  It 
failed,  however,  to  mention  that  the  subject  of  ilange- 
ways  had  not  been  disposed  of.  That  subject,  I  think, 
should  be  given  further  consideration  with  the  other 
subiects  next  year. 

(The  committee  was  excused,  with  thanks. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Water  Service 


A  NUMBER  of  changes  in  the  Man- 
ual were  recommended  to  render 
the  language  clearer  and  to  remove  cer- 
tain ambiguities. 

AiETiioDs    FOR    Rejuvenating    Driven 
Wells 

While  the  subject  as  assigned  men- 
tions driven  wells  only,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  the  discussion 
should  include  such  drilled  wells  as  may 
"be  constructed  in  unconsolidated  mate- 
rials and  requiring  the  use  of  a  strainer, 
as  this  type  of  well  is  in  more  general 
use  for  railway  water  service  than  even 
the  driven  well.  The  re])ort  has  been 
prepared  accordingly. 

The  gradual  lowering  of  the  ground 
water  level  and  the  proximity  of  other 
Avells  may  be  sometimes  mistaken  for  a 
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result  in  sand  entering  the  well  between 
the  packer  and  casing,  or  if  the  packer 
is  not  firmly  swaged  out  against  the 
casing  the  screen  mav  work  up  in  the 
casing  decreasing  the  exposure.  The 
screen  is  sometimes  damaged  in  setting, 
causing  the  well  to  gradually  fill  with 
sand  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the 
strainer  had  become  worn  with  use. 
Where  mud-larlen  fliiid  is  used  in  drill- 
ing the  well,  it  is  essential  that  all  mud 
be  thoroughly  washed  from  the  sand 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  mud  pack- 
ing around  the  screen  and  shutting  out 
the  water. 

The  removal  of  a  strainer  from  the 
well  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  or 
making  repairs  is  an  operation  "that 
sometimes  meets  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, especially  if  it  is  not  possible 
)y    the    bail.      When    the    bail    breaks     in 


defect  in  the  well,  and  careful  compara 

tive  tests  are  necessary  where  the  actual  head  and   de-  to    pull     it 

livery  is  in  doubt.     The  ground  water  level  has  lowered  ])ulling,    as    is    often     the    case,    it    is    then    necessary 

decidedly   and   continues   to   decline   in   certain   sections  to   make   tlie  pull   with    a    fishing    tool    or    pullin^  de- 

of  the  country.     While  this  decline  has  not  been  con-  vice,   or    by    lowering    a    jjipe   line   in   the   strainer  and 

fined  to  any  particular   section,   it  has  been  marked   in  filling  in  between  the  pi])e  line  and   strainer  with  sand 

Indiana,  southern  Michigan,  the  Great  Plains  and  south-  or   gravel.      The   pulling   line   should    have   a   fitting   of 

ern  California.     This  loss  of  head  may  be  accounted  for  some  kind   such  as  an   increaser  or  bushing  and  coup- 

in   part   through   the    reckless    waste   of    ground    v.aters  ling  on  the  lower  end  of  sufficient  size  to  nearly  fill  the 

from  flowing  wells.  strainer,  the  sand  or  gravel   is  then  poured  in  the  well 

W^hen  making  rei)airs  to  wells  it  is  nccessarv  to  con-  ;ind  the  pipe  jacked  out.     This  method  is  very  effective 

sider  the  construction  of  the  well  and  the  possible  effect  ^I'^I  invariably  ]>ermits  of  ])ulling  the  strainer,  no  mat- 

the  construction   may   have   on   the   method    to   be    fol-  t^''  how  tighth'  it  may  be  lodged  in  the  sand.     Extreme 

lowed    in    making    rejiairs.      Faulty    construction    is    in  care  must  be  exercised   to  prevent   the   sand  or   gravel 

many  instances  responsible  for  a  well  failing  to  come  up  from   extending   above   the   top   of    strainer,   as    it   mav 


to  expectations.  Some  of  the  ])rincipal  faults  of  con- 
struction likely  to  cause  a  well  failure  or  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  yiroduction  of  a  well  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows : 

The  strainer  may  be  only  ])artially  exposed  to  the  wa- 
ter bearing  sand  or  it  may  be  set  either  too  high  or  too 
low.  If  the  water  bearing  stratum  is  (juite  thick,  the 
sand  composing  the  top  of  the  vein  will  be  found  much 
finer  than  the  bottom,  consecpiently  it  is  always  desir- 
able to   set  the  strainer  in  the  bottom  of   the  stratum. 


lodge  between  the  strainer  and  casing,  necessitating  j)ull- 
ing  both  strainer  and  casing  or  ruining  the  well. 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  many  causes  of  dimin- 
ished yield  and  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  reju- 
venating  wells  would  reciuire  too  much  time  and  space, 
consecpiently  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to  the  two 
principal  causes  of  well  failures,  i.  e..  wells  throwing 
sand,  and  yield  diminishing  on  accoimt  of  the  incrusting 
of  strainer. 


Wells  may  yield  sand   for  various  reasons,  including: 
.  ,       ,  ,  ,  ,  ,       '^  defective  or  worn  strainer;  defective  casing,  or  a  de- 

At  the  same  tune  the  stramer  should  not  be  set  beyond      fective  packer 

the  bottom  of  the  stratum  for  obvious  reasons.  The  first  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  strainer.     If 

Another    fault    m    construction    may    be    due    to    the      the  defects  consist  of  small  breaks  in  the  strainer  they 

strainer  not  being  ])roperly  swaged  in  i)lace.     This  will      are  soldered  and  the  strainer  replaced   in   the  well.     If 
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the  breaks  are  too  larj,fe  to  be  repaired  or  the  screen  is 
worn  throuf,Miout,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  insert 
a  new  strainer.  A  defective  packer  is  usually  due  to 
improper  swajijing  or  to  its  being  damaged  by  the  lower- 
ing of  tools  or  dropping  material  in  the  well.  It  can 
usually  be  reixiired  by  reswaging,  or  if  the  reswaging 
fails  to  accomplish  results  a  special  seal  and  packer 
may  be  inserted. 

A  defective  casing  may  be  repaired  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  packer  by  inserting  an  emergency  seal  and 
packer  and  sealing  off  the  break.  The  chief  dilficulty 
is  in  locating  the  defect,  but  if  the  break  cannot  be 
located  definitely  a  smaller  casing  may  be  inserted  in- 
side the  well  casing,  making  a  seal  just  above  the 
strainer.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  reduces 
the  size  of  the  well.  If  a  drop  line  is  used  on  the  pump, 
however,  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  setting  a 
plain  working  barrel  in  the  inner  casing  and  using  it  as 
a  drop  line. 

The  principal  cause  of  wells  diminishing  in  yield 
of  water  is  through  the  incrusting  or  clogging  of  the 
strainer.  If  the  clogging  consists  merely  of  loose  mate- 
rial not  cemented,  it  may  be  removed  by  "open  flush- 
ing," "churning,"  "back  pressure"  or  "tool  flushing." 

Open  flushing  consists  of  pumping  water  into  the  well 
through  a  wash  line,  extending  to  the  bottom.  This 
wash  line  also  washes  the  sand  out  of  the  strainer  and, 
if  effective,  the  well  will  take  the  water  freely  after 
washing  thoroughly. 

Churning  consists  of  forcing  the  water  back  and 
forth  through  the  strainer  and  may  be  accomplished  by 
removing  the  foot  valve  and  running  the  pump  rapidly, 
as  the  action  of  the  plunger  with  the  foot  valve  removed 
alternately  creates  a  pressure  inside  and  outside  of  the 
strainer  and  is  effective  in  relieving  the  strainer  of  loose 
sand.  Churning  may  be  elaborated  by  removing  the 
drop  line  and  putting  a  large  plunger  in  the  well  casing, 
working  it  back  and  forth  with  an  engine;  great  care 
will  have  to  be  exercised  with  this  method,  if  the  strainer 
is  old  and  weak,  to  avoid  collapsing  it. 

Back  pressure  is  applied  to  the  well  by  making  a  con- 
nection to  the  casing  and  sealing  the  top  of  the  well. 
The  connection  should  be  made  with  the  pump  in  place 
so  that  the  pressure  may  be  applied  and  the  well  pumped 
alternately.  Pressure  should  be  applied  for  10  or  15 
min.  periods.  The  water  in  the  well  should  then  be 
turbid,  the  pressure  should  then  be  relieved,  the  pump 
started  and  the  well  pumped  until  the  water  clears  up, 
vvhen  the  pressure  should  again  be  applied,  this  process 
being  continued  until  the  desired  result  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

Tool  flushing  consists  of  inserting  a  tool  on  the  end  of 
a  wash  line  for  washing  a  small  portion  of  the  screen 
at  a  time.  This  tool  is  constructed  of  rubber  and  metal, 
and  when  placed  in  the  well  it  may  be  expanded  against 
the  wall  of  the  strainer,  directing  the  water  against  any 
desired  portion  of  the  strainer  instead  of  having  the 
entire  strainer  receive  the  pressure  as  with  open  flushing 
or  back  pressure.  The  tool  is  gradually  moved  to  the 
bottom  of  the  strainer,  thereby  freeing  the  strainer  of 
sand  for  its  entire  length.  When  the  sand  is  badly 
cemented  around  the  strainer  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  strainer  for  cleaning  and  insert  a  spring  jetting 
reamer  to  break  up  the  cemented  sand.  This  reamer  is 
so  constructed  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  forces  out 
the  cutting  jaws  beyond  the  casing.  By  revolving  the 
reamer  as  it  is  lowered  through  the  cemented  sand  it  is 
broken  up  and  forced  out  by  the  water.  The  tool  flush- 
ing and  reaming  processes  are  used  extensively  and  with 
great  success  by  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  mu- 


iiiciiJaiity  having  over  fifty  wells  ranging  in  depth  from 
400  to  000  ft. 

Ikully  incrusted  strainers  may  be  cleaned  after  their 
removal  from  a  well  by  using  a  bath  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  muriatic  acid.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  use  of  acid  to  avoid  damaging  the  strainer. 
The  solution  should  not  be  stronger  than  one  part  of 
acid  to  ten  parts  of  water.  A  still  weaker  solution  may 
be  prepared  and  the  strainer  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
bath  for  several  hours.  After  cleaning,  the  strainer 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  clear  water  to  remove 
all  trace  of  the  acid.  This  method  of  cleaning  is  par- 
ticularly effective  with  strainers  of  the  Cook  and  Johnson 
type  with  very  fine  slots. 

Explosives  are  used  to  some  extent  in  water  wells  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  supply  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  good  reason  why,  under  favorable  conditions, 
their  use  should  not  be  as  beneficial  as  in  oil  wells.  If 
water  is  drawn  from  rock,  breaking  up  or  fissuring  the 
rock  will  certainly  increase  the  area  from  which  delivery 
of  water  is  made  to  the  well.  In  a  limestone  region 
where  the  underground  water,  like  the  surface  water, 
runs  in  more  or  less  definite  channels  instead  of  perco- 
lating slowly  as  a  broad  and  thick  sheet,  the  shooting 
of  a  well  will  almost  surely  increase  the  number  of  con- 
tributory veins.  In  such  a  region  the  success  of  a  well 
depends  so  largely  on  chance,  the  diameter  of  the  hole 
being  small  and  the  water  veins  few,  that  shooting  would 
seem  to  be  beneficial  to  all  wells  and  to  determine  abso- 
lutely the  success  of  some.  It  would  appear  that  the 
experiment  should  be  more  generally  tried. 

Shooting  is  sometimes  recommended  to  break  up  ce- 
mented sand  as  well  as  to  increase  the  supply  of  water 
in  consolidated  materials.  Shooting  a  cased  well,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  damage  the  casing,  and  unless  the  great- 
est care  is  exercised  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  In 
shooting  a  cased  well  small  charges  of  60  per  cent  dyna- 
mite should  be  used,  increasing  the  charge  if  necessary. 
The  charge  may  range  from  ^  lb.  up,  depending  on  the 
work  to  be  done.  A  large  charge  is  usually  placed  in 
a  tin  tube  or  protected  by  a  covering  that  will  exclude 
water.  Gelatin  dynamite  will  not  be  affected  by  water. 
Small  charges  may  be  attached  to  a  weight  of  some 
kind.  An  electric  detonator  is  imbedded  in  the  cartridge 
with  the  wires  carefully  sealed.  The  charge  should  be 
lowered  into  the  well  by  a  separate  wire  to  the  desired 
point  and  fired  with  an  electric  blasting  outfit. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  definite  figures  as 
to  the  cost  of  repairing  wells,  as  the  conditions  vary 
to  such  a  great  extent.  The  following  figures  on  the  cost 
of  repairs  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  new  wells  are 
based  on  10-in.  wells  500  ft.  in  depth  using  No.  10  cut 
Cook  strainers  50  ft.  long.  The  wells  are  constructed 
in  unconsolidated  materials  by  the  rotary  method: 

Cost  of  open   flushing $  25  to  $      40 

Cost   of  tool   flushing 100 

Taking  out  old  strainer,  repairing  and  re- 
placing   in    well 300 

Removing     old      strainer,     cleaning     well, 

placing    new    strainer 750  to     1,000 

Cost  of  new   well 2,500 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  great  majority  of 
failing  wells  may  be  rejuvenated  at  an  expense  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  new  well,  although  the  expense  for  repairs 
will  depend  largely  on  the  method  of  construction.  In 
drilling  new  wells  it  is  wise  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
repairs,  and  construct  the  well  accordingly.  For  ex- 
ample, where  a  well  is  sunk  in  a  formation  that  will 
cause  excessive  corrosion  or  incrusting  of  a  strainer, 
the  strainer  should  be  of  the  inserted  type  rather  than 
one  which  forms  a  part  of  the  casing  as  the  inserted 
strainer  may  be  removed  and  repaired  or  a  new  strainer 
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placed  without  disturbing  the  casing.  Where  the  casing 
has  been  set  for  some  time,  it  is  practically  an  impos- 
sibility to  remove  it  and  make  another  well  in  the  same 
hole,  as  even  when  the  casing  may  be  pulled  intact  the 
cost  of  replacing  is  equivalent  to  sinking  a  new  well. 

One  middle  western  railroad  has  over  two  hundred 
wells  in  unconsolidated  materials,  varying  in  depth  from 
100  to  1,100  ft.  It  is  the  practice  on  this  road  to  use 
nothing  but  inserted  strainers.  In  some  wells  the  strain- 
ers are  renewed  annually.  There  are  instances  where 
eight  or  ten  strainers  have  been  applied  to  a  single  well. 

Types  of  Well   Strainers  in   Use 

When  a  well  is  sunk  into  unconsolidated  materials  a 
screen  or  strainer  must  be  used  that  will  permit  the 
water  to  enter  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  sand  in 
serious  amounts  from  the  well.  These  strainers  are  of 
various  types,  from  the  ordinary  perforated  pipe  to  the 
more  elaborate  slotted  brass  tube  and  wire-wound  strain- 
ers. The  best  design  of  strainer  for  this  purpose  will 
depend  largely  on  the  class  of  material  forming  the 
water  bearing  stratum  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
character  of  the  water. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  well  strainer  in  general  use 
consists  of  a  single  piece  of  seamless  brass  tubing  per- 
forated by  slotted  openings  placed  horizontal  to  the 
screen.  These  slots  are  of  varying  widths  from  No.  6 
to  No.  60  cut.  The  numbers  of  the  slots  are  in  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch,  number  6  equaling  6/1000  in.,  etc. 
The  slot  opening  is  cut  with  a  beveled  edge  from  the 
inside,  making  the  slot  wider  on  the  inside  than  on  the 
outside.  This  reduces  the  friction  to  a  minimum  and 
also  tends  to  reduce  the  clogging  of  strainer.  The 
strainer  is  fitted  with  a  bail  at  the  bottom  for  pulling 
and  setting  and  with  a  lead  packer  for  sealing  the  top 
of  the  strainer  where  the  strainer  is  inserted  after  the 
casing  is  placed.  Strainers  are  also  furnished  with  a 
plug  and  packer  to  be  set  after  the  strainer  is  placed  in 
the  well  or  with  a  back  pressure  valve  for  setting  the 
strainer  without  jacking  back  the  casing.  An  8-in. 
strainer  10  ft.  long  has  9,000  openings. 

Another  strainer  similar  in  appearance,  although  of  en- 
tirely different  construction  is  formed  by  winding  an 
interlocking  flat  wire  on  a  mandrel.  The  outside  of  the 
completed  strainer  presents  a  smooth  surface  with  con- 
tinuous openings  the  full  diameter  of  the  strainer,  while 
the  inside  of  the  strainer  presents  a  series  of  rectangular 
openings  considerably  wider  than  the  outside  slots.  This 
permits  the  water  to  enter  the  strainer  without  undue 
friction  and  also  serves  to  reduce  the  clogging  of  the 
strainer.  This  strainer  is  reinforced  with  longitudinal 
brass  rods  fastened  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  soldered 
to  the  strainer  well.  The  strainer  is  furnished  with  a 
bail  in  the  bottom  and  lead  packer. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  these  two  strainers. 
While  the  first,  constructed  of  one  piece,  is  more  sub- 
stantial and  may  be  subjected  to  a  harder  pull  when  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the  well,  the  second  has 
the  advantage  of  greater  capacity  for  the  same  length 
and  size  of  strainer  on  account  of  the  openings  being 
continuous.  This  feature  is  particularly  advantageous 
where  the  sand  is  very  fine  and  the  water  bearing  stratum 
is  limited.  The  second  strainer  may  be  readily  pulled 
by  the  bail  where  the  sand  is  free,  but  where  the  sand 
grips  the  strainer  tightly  and  necessitates  using  pulling 
tools  other  than  a  strainer  hook  the  construction  of  the 
strainer  makes  it  difficult  to  pull  without  completely 
destroying  it. 

The  V  wire  strainer  is  formed  by  winding  a  V  shaped 
wire  arovmd  a  perforated  pipe,  the  narrow  edge  of  the 
wire  being  next  to  the  pipe,  leaving  a  narrow  opening 


on  the  outside  and  the  wide  opening  on  the  inside.  The 
outside  of  the  strainer  presents  a  smooth  surface  to  the 
sand.  This  strainer  has  smaller  perforations  in  the 
pipe  core  than  many  of  the  wire-wound  strainers,  which 
is  claimed  to  give  greater  strength. 

The  ribbed  core  strainer  is  similar  to  the  strainei  just 
described  except  that  a  special  pipe  core  is  used  with 
longitudinal  ribs  which  hold  the  wire  away,  from  the 
pipe.  A  V-shaped  wire  is  used  and  the  ribs  are  notched 
to  receive  the  wire  and  insure  uniform  spacing. 

The  inserted  button  strainer  is  formed  by  perforating 
a  pipe  of  the  desired  size  and  inserting  slotted  brass  but- 
tons. A  strainer  of  this  type  will  undoubtedly  stand 
rougher  usage  without  damage  than  almost  any  other 
type  of  strainer.  The  strainer  area  is  very  limited,  as 
there  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  screening  surface 
exposed  to  the  sand. 

Where  the  water  bearing  material  is  very  coarse, 
such  as  a  gravel  formation,  good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  merely  perforating  the  lower  end  of  the  casing 
or  inserting  a  perforated  pipe  strainer  through  the  cas- 
ing. The  perforated  pipe  strainer  presents  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  cheap  and  durable.  It  is  also  easily 
obtained,  as  the  pipe  may  be  perforated  in  the  local 
shops.  The  principal  objection  to  the  general  use  of 
this  type  of  strainer  is  that  it  is  limited  to  use  only  in 
coarse  gravely  formation  and  that  the  perforations  be- 
come corroded  and  fill  up  with  rust.  The  latter  objec- 
tion has  been  overcome  in  some  instances  by  bushing 
the  holes  with  brass.  In  other  instances  the  holes  have 
been  drilled  and  reamed  and  the  pipe  galvanized. 

The  perforated  pipe  strainers  are  used  in  many  modi- 
fied forms,  some  consisting  of  pipe  slotted  y^  in.  wide  and 
12  to  18  in.  long.  This  type  of  strainer  is  particularly 
satisfactory  where  the  water  is  lifted  by  air  or  centrif- 
ugal pumps,  as  these  pumps  will  handle  a  certain 
quantity  of  sand  without  damage,  always  providing 
there  is  enough  coarse  sand  and  gravel  to  limit  the 
quantity  of  fine  sand  pumped  out  so  that  cavities  do 
not  occur  around  the  strainer  large  enough  to  cause 
caving  of  the  roof. 

Another  type  of  slotted  strainer  is  constructed  by 
perforating  a  wrought-iron  pipe  and  countersinking  the 
holes,  after  which  the  pipe  may  be  galvanized  to  resist 
corrosion.  The  pipe  is  then  covered  with  a  coarse  gal- 
vanized screen  which  permits  securing  practically  the 
entire  screening  surface.  This  screen  is  then  covered 
with  slotted  copper  or  brass  strips  soldered  to  the  screen. 
The  strainer  is  then  protected  from  damage  by  longi- 
tudinal steel  strips.  This  type  of  construction  may  be 
varied  by  covering  with  copper  or  brass  gauze  instead 
of  the  slotted  strips. 

A  popular  type  of  strainer  much  used  in  artesian 
wells  in  the  South,  especially  in  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
consists  of  a  pipe  perforated  with  i/^  or  5/^-in.  holes  and 
wound  with  No.  10  galvanized  wire,  then  covered  with 
%-'m.  mesh  galvanized  screen  and  finally  with  a  brass 
gauze  on  the  outside.  Built-up  strainers  having  a  per- 
forated pipe  as  a  core,  possess  the  advantage  of  great 
strength,  but  their  construction  makes  them  more  sus- 
ceptible to  clogging  and  corrosion  than  the  brass  tube 
strainer  and  their  general  use  is  inadvisable  except 
under  favorable  conditions. 

In  some  instances  wood  pipe  has  been  used  as  a  core 
for  screens  to  prevent  corrosion,  the  pipe  being  perfor- 
ated and  wound  with  wire  and  gauze.  Its  use  has  not 
been  general,  and  is  still  a  matter  of  experiment. 

A  very  durable  and  non-corrosive  strainer  has  been 
constructed  of  cast-iron  pipe  covered  with  manila  or 
cocoa   fiber.      This   combination   of    cast-iron   and   fiber 
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certainly  niaki-s  a  vi-rv  duiahlo  screen,  as  both  are  prac- 
tically imperishable  in  water.  The  liber  strainer  niiisi 
be  ct'instanlly  subnierj^ed,  as  it  decays  very  cjuicUly  out 
of  water.  This  type  of  strainer  has  been  used  with  ap- 
parent success  on  the  Santa  Fe  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

A  cement  strainer  is  beiujn  manufactured  with  per- 
forations about  ,V  HI.  in  widlli  by  Ij/j  in.  lonj^s  the  wall 
of  the  strainer  beini;-  about  2  in.  thick.  This  type  of 
strainer  has  been  used  (|uite  extensively  in  Kansas, 
though  its  use  would  api'ear  to  be  limited  to  shallow 
wells  in  ct)arse  sand. 

Conclusions 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  a  cerain  type  of  strainer  to 
Uieet  all  reiiuirements.  Each  of  the  many  strainers  on 
the  market  today  has  been  evolved  to  suit  a  certain  con- 
dition and  for  the  specified  service  will  probably  an- 
swer the  purpose  to  better  advantaj^^e  than  any  other 
type.  Ordinary  waters  do  not  have  a  marked  corrosive 
e'lTect  on  strainers,  and  any  excessive  trouble  of  this 
kind,  except  in  the  West  and  .Southwest,  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule. 

Throuijh  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  many  strainers  are  still  in  service  after 
15  to  20  years  with  little  apparent  deterioration.  The 
chief  trouble  with  strainers  in  this  territory  is  due  to 
incrustation  and  the  wearing  of  the  openings  by  the 
action  of  the  water  and  fine  sand. 

In  selecting  a  strainer  the  first  essential  is  to  deter- 
mine the  mesh  or  size  of  opening  required.  This  may 
be  determined  by  collecting  samples  of  the  materials 
comprising  the  water  bearing  stratum,  using  care  that 
the  samples  represent  a  fair  average  of  the  various  kinds 
of  sand  and  gravel  encountered.  The  strainer  selected 
should  permit  the  very  fine  grains  to  pass  through  and 
hold  back  the  grains  of  medium  size.  The  w^ell  should 
be  pumped  thoroughly  until  all  the  fine  sand  is  removed 
before  it  is  .placed  in  service. 

The  service  to  be  obtained  from  a  certain  type  of 
strainer  can  be  determined  only  by  trying  out  the  strainer 
apparently  best  suited  to  conditions,  although  a  careful 
analysis  of  observations  of  other  wells  put  down  in  the 
locality  will  be  useful  in  determining  the  strainer  to  be 
used. 

Generally  where  the  water  has  a  corrosive  effect  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  tubular  brass  strainer  or  one  wound 
with  heavy  brass  wire,  as  the  gauze  Avound  strainer  does 
not  ofifer  much  resistance  to  corrosion.  The  perforated 
pipe  strainer  cannot  be  used  with  success  where  the 
water  bearing  stratum  does  not  consist  of  very  coarse 
sand  or  gravel  unless  the  well  is  gravel  treated. 

For  general  use  an  inserted  strainer  with  lead  seal  is 
to  be  preferred  on  account  of  the  possible  necessity  of 
removing  the  strainer  for  cleaning.  A  great  objection 
to  having  the  strainer  attached  to  the  casing  is  that  it  is 
subject  to  damage  in  setting,  particularly  if  there  is  any 
rock  or  shale  in  the  well.  This  type  of  strainer  has  one 
great  advantage  in  that  it  lends  itself  for  splendid  use 
where  it  is  desired  to  tap  more  than  one  water  bearing 
stratum,  as  this  strainer  may  be  set  at  any  point  in  the 
casing  or  at  as  many  places  as  may  be  desired. 

Methods  for  Complying  With  Federal  Regulations 

IN   Regard  to  Purity  of  Drinking  Water 

Supplied  on  Interstate  Trains 

The  following  report,  prepared  for  the  committee  by 
R.  C.  Bardwell,  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  water 
treatment  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  gives  the  present 
status  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  railways  to  comply 
with  the  Federal  regulations. 


(  )n    jaiuiary  25,   l')\.\  the   bederal    Interstate  (Quaran- 
tine Regulations  No.  6  were  amended  as  follows: 

".ArticUr  3,  General  Regulations,  is  licrtby  ainendcd  by  the  addition  o£ 
llic  following  paragiai)!!: 

"I'aiagrapU  IS.  Water  provided  by  common  carriers  on  cars,  vessels- 
or  vehicles  operated  in  interstate  traihc  for  use  of  passengers  shall  be  iur- 
nislieil   under   the   following  conditions: 

"(.a)  Water  shall  be  certified  by  the  state  or  municipal  health  author- 
ity within  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  obtained  as  incapable  of  conveying  dis- 
ease; I'loi'idcd,  That  water  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  which  a  reasonable 
doid)t  exists  may  be  used  if  the  same  has  been  treated  in  such  maimer  as 
to  render  it  incapable  of  conveying  disease,  and  the  fact  of  such  treatment 
is   certilied    by  aforesaid   lualth   officer. 

"(b)  Ice  used  for  cooling  such  water  shall  be  from  a  .«ource  the 
safety  of  which  is  certified  by  the  state  or  municipal  health  authority  within, 
whose  jurisdiction  it  is  obtained,  and  before  the  ice  is  i)laced  in  the  water 
it  shall  be  first  carefully  washed  with  watir  of  a  known  safety,  and  han- 
dled in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  contaminated  by  the  organ- 
isms of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing 
shall  not  apply  to  ice  which  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  water  which 
is  to  be  cooled. 

"(e)  Water  containers  shall  be  cleansed  and  thoroughly  scalded  with 
live  steam  at  least  once  in  each  week  that  they  are  in  operation." 

At  the  same  time  a  committee  of  15  men,  composed 
of  the  most  prominent  bacteriological,  health  and  water 
experts  in  the  country,  was  appointed  to  formulate 
standards  for  the  purity  of  the  water  to  be  acceptable 
under  this  regulation.  This  committee,  on  October  21, 
1914,  reported  recommendations  for  the  limits  of  per- 
missible bacteriological  impurity  after  devoting  more 
than  a  year  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem.  These 
standards  were  adopted  by  the  Treasury  department,, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  public  health  matters  are  super- 
vised, and  they  have  since  been  in  force. 

During  the  first  year  and  a  half  following  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  there  was  more  or  less  confusion 
in  regard  to  compliance.  Certificates  were  demanded 
semi-annually,  signed  by  the  state  or  municipal  health 
officer  in  his  respective  jurisdiction,  stating  that  the 
water  used  was  free  from  organism  and  materials  liable 
to  cause  disease  in  mart.  In  many  cases  it  was  possible 
to  have  the  local  health  officers  readily  furnish  the  nec- 
essary certificates  as  neither  the  method  nor  the  extent 
of  examination  required  was  stated,  but  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  stated  standards  this  has  become  more  diffi- 
cult. At  the  time  the  amendment  was  made,  it  can  be 
stated  that  but  very  few  municipal  health  officers  had 
the  necessary  equipment  to  make  the  standard  tests,  and 
this  is  still  largely  the  fact.  This  first  also  applies  to 
many  of  the  state  public  health  boards  under  whose 
supervision  the  amendment  operates.  However,  the 
fixing  of  the  standards  necessitated  the  special  training 
and  apparatus  for  a  person  competent  to  handle  the 
delicate  technic  for  the  demarcation  between  the  un- 
doubtedly safe  water  and  one  which  should  be  con- 
demned, and  most  state  boards  are  now  equipped  with 
laboratories  to  handle     tests  satisfactorily. 

To  date  two  general  methods  have  developed  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  situation. 

First,  reliance  is  placed  altogether  on  the  various  state 
or  municipal  health  boards  to  handle  through  their  lab- 
oratories the  examination  of  the  waters  and  furnish  the 
necessary  semi-annual  certificates  in  regard  to  their  pur- 
ity to  the  surgeon-general.  In  most  cases  the"  water  for 
drinking  purposes  for  use  on  passenger  equipment  is 
secured  from  municipal  supplies,  so  that  no  additional 
labor  on  the  part  of  these  authorities  is  involved  outside 
of  signing  the  necessary  semi-annual  certificates  as  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  regulation,  as  progressive  state 
boards  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  condition  of  their 
municipal  water  supplies  at  all  times  and  it  is  their 
object  to  see  that  a  safe,  wholesome  water  is  supplied. 
There  has  been  admirable  co-operation  between  many 
of  the  states  and  the  railroads  in  this  respect,  but  in  some 
cases  the  states  have  made  extra  charge  for  signing  the 
certificates,  presumably  as  a  fee.  for  making  special  ex- 
amination, although  this  should  not  be  necessary  and 
the    viewpoint    is    changing.      At  points  outside  of  mu- 
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nicipal  supplies  the  same  treatment  should  be  expected 
as  is  accorded  any  private  concerns. 

The  other  method  in  practice  is  to  have  a  bacteri- 
ological laboratory  established  by  the  railroads  under 
the  supervision  of  a  competent  man  trained  in  this 
bacteriological  work.  The  semi-annual  or  more  frequent 
tests  are  made  by  him  or  under  his  supervision  and 
sworn  to  in  respect  to  authenticity  and  accuracy.  These 
analyses  are  then  given  to  the  local  health  ofticers  where 
water  is  taken  and  if  satisfactory  he  can  sign  the  re- 
quired certificate  to  be  forwarded  to  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral in  full  compliance  with  the  regulation.  This  method 
has  the  disadvantage  in  some  cases  of  arousing  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  state  authorities  and  in  a  few  instances 
•has  caused  legislation  to  the  effect  that  the  official  an- 
alyses must  be  made  at  the  state  laboratories.  How- 
ever, it  has  the  advantage  when  run  by  competent  men 
in  full  accordance  with  the  standard  methods,  of  being 
able  to  take  care  of  all  special  cases  outside  of  the  drink- 
ing water  supplied  passengers,  and  is  especially  valu- 
able in  compliance  with  the  amendment  to  Interstate 
Quarantine  Regulation  No.  8,  in  respect  to  the  purity 
of  drinking  water  supplied  to  all  crews  and  employees. 

Out  of  18  answers  to  inquiries  addressed  to  different 
railroads  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  which  method  was 
being  used,  8  advised  that  regularly  equipped  bacteri- 
ological laboratories  had  been  established  for  making 
original  tests,  investigations  and  check  tests.  The  re- 
maining 10  advised  that  they  rely  entirely  upon  the 
state  and  municipal  laboratories. 

On  September  16,  1914,  the  following  amendment 
was  made  to  Interstate  Quarantine  Regulations  No.  8 : 

"Article  3,  General  Regulations,  is  hereby  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  paragraph: 

"Paragraph  17.  Common  carriers  while  engaging  in  interstate  traffic 
shall  not  furnish  to  their  crews  or  employees  any  polluted  water  for  drink- 
ing purposes  which  may  contain  organisms  or  materials  likely  to  cause  a 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  nor  shall  such  carriers  maintain  or  permit 
to  be  maintained  upon  their  vessels  or  vehicles,  or  at  or  near  their  sta- 
tions or  other  ordinary  stopping  places  over  which  they  have  control,  any 
tank,  cistern,  receptacle,  hydrant  or  article  with  water  which  may  contain 
such  impurities,  in  such  manner  that  water  therefrom  may  be  conveniently 
obtained  by  the  crews  and  employees  mentioned  for  drinking  purposes, 
unless  such  common  carriers  maintain  a  notice  upon  said  vessels  or  vehicles 
and  at,  near,  or  upon  every  said  tank,  cistern,  receptacle,  hydrant,  pump, 
well,  stream,  brook,  pool,  ditch  or  other  place  or  article,  with  water  therein 
containing  such  impurities,  forbidding  the  use  of  such  water  for  drinking 
purposes  by  the  crews  or  employees  of  the  said  common  carriers  or  by  the 
general  public  while  engaging  in  interstate  commerce." 

This  regulation  is  very  far-reaching  in  statement,  and 
if  followed  up  with  the  standard  tests  for  absolute  safe 
drinking  water  as  outlined  in  case  of  water  supplied  for 
passengers  on  cars,  for  every  pump,  hydrant,  tank,  well, 
etc.,  on  the  right-of-way,  would  put  a  tremendous  bur- 
den upon  the  railroads.  Consequently  the  provision  in 
the  last  sentence  for  posting  signs  forbidding  the  use  of 
such  waters  for  drinking  purposes  whatever  may  be 
their  condition  is  being  taken  advantage  of  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases.  Several  of  the  railroads  which  have 
bacteriological  equipment  are  undertaking  to  test  and 
classify  all  sources  of  drinking  water  before  posting 
same  as  forbidden. 

Rules    or    Examination    Questions    for    Care    of 
Boilers  in  Pumping  Stations 

In  addition  a  list  of  questions  with  their  answers 
covering  the  care  of  boilers,  and  another  on  internal 
combustion  engines,  and  the  duties  of  a  pumper  or  water 
station  attendant  were  submitted,  although  in  some  re- 
spects they  were  incomplete. 

The  committee  felt  that  there  is  need  of  similar  lists 
of  questions  covering  the  operation  of  other  types  of 
pumping  machinery,  as,  for  instance,  electric  equipment. 
Work  by  the  committee  on  these  additional  lists  is  under 
way,  but  sufficient  time  was  not  available  to  cover  the 
entire  subject  in  complete  form  for  this  convention.   The 


committee  suggested  that  this  subject  be  reassigned  for 
furtiier  study  during  the  coming  year. 

SUGGE.STE1)    Subjects    for    Next    Year's    Study    and 

Report 
^  Continue  the  study  of  methods  for  complving  with 
I'^cderal  regulations  in  regard  to  purity  of  drinking  water 
sui)plied  to  the  public  and  employes  on  interstate  trains. 
Make  final  report  on  the  design  of  impounding  res- 
ervoirs, and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  eco- 
nomical. 

Make  final  report  on  the  relative  merits  of  continu- 
ous and  intermittent  water  softeners. 

Make  final  report  on  rules  or  examination  ([uestions 
for  the  care  of  boilers  in  pumping  stations. 

Report  on  an  organization  for  railway  water  service 
department. 

Report  on  the  definition  of  terms  used  in  railway 
water  service. 

Report  on  suitable  types  of  water  meters  for  use  in 
radway  water  service,  the  methods  followed  in  testing 
and  reading  meters,  and  checking  the  consumption  of 
city  water. 

Committee:  A.  F.  Dorley  (M.  P.),  chairman;  J.  L. 
Campbell  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.),  vice-chairman;  J.  T  An- 
drews (B.  &  O.),  C.  A.  Ashbaugh  (G.  C.  &  S  F)  W 
K.  Barnard  (Cons.  Engr.),  F.  T.  Beckett  (C.  R  I  & 
^T^^'-  ^.  C.  Blanchard  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  C.  Bucholtz 
(Erie),  C.  C.  Cook  (B.  &  O.),  R.  H.  Gaines  (K.  C.  S  ) 
Otto  Gersbach  (I.  H.  B.),  W.  C.  Harvey  (C.  G  W  ) 
C.  R.  Knowles  (I.  C),  E.  G.  Lane  (B.  &  O  )  W  a' 
Parker  (S.  J.  &  G.  I.),  H.  N.  Rodenbaugh  (Sou.)  R 
W.  Willis  (C.  B.  &  Q.).  .  ^         ^' 

Discussion 

A.  F.  Dorley  (Chairman):  I  move  that  the  re- 
vision of  the  manual  as  presented  in  this  first  portion 
of  the  report  be  adopted  and  used  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  manual. 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  In  connection  with 
article  7  (reading),  'There  are  two  general  types  of 
vvater  softeners,  the  continuous  and  the  intermittent, 
differing  v^idely  in  their  mechanical  details,"  will  the 
committee  consent  to  the  omission  of  the  word  "me- 
chanical?"   There  are  different  chemical  methods. 

Mr.  Dorley:  They  really  do  not  differ  in  their 
chemical  methods.  Chemically,  they  accomplish  the 
result  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  chemically.  The  dif- 
ference really  consists  in  the  method  of  adding  chem- 
icals to  the  water,  methods  of  agitating  the  water,  and 
methods  of  allowing  sedimentation  to  take  place,  etc., 
but  the  primary  difference  is  in  the  mechanical  feat- 
ures of  the  plant. 

A.  C.  Irwin  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  :  I  understand  the 
suggested  revision  refers  to  the  method  of  applying 
the  chemical  to  the  water,  and  in  my  opinion  the  sug- 
gested revision  does  not  bring  that  out  clearly.  It 
might  better  read — "There  are  two  general  methods 
of  applying  water  softeners,"  and  then  go  ahead  with 
the  remainder  of  the  revision. 

Mr.  Dorley:  This  clause  should  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  matter  in  the  manual.  I  think 
the  matter  would  be  entirely  clear  if  taken  with  the 
rest  of  the  text. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  Where  does  the  Permutit  system 
come  in? 

Mr.  Dorley:     It  is  a  chemical. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  Differing  chemically  from  the  soda 
lime  process? 

Mr.  Dorley:     Yes. 
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The  rrcsiilcnt  :  Unless  lliore  is  objcclioii  Article  7 
will  be  accepted. 

(Mr.  Dorley  then  jM-oceeded  to  read  the  paraj^raphs, 
embodying-  changes,  by  number.) 

Mr.  Lindsay:  Referring  to  Article  5,  page  444,  of 
the  manual,  1  think  attention  should  be  called  to  two 
important  features  of  water-softening  plants.  One  is 
that  the  machinery  should  not  be  easily  deranged  by 
sediment  or  corrosion  and  the  other  is  that  it  ought 
to  be  easily  cleanable.  I  would  like  to  add  to  the 
suggested  revision  of  Article  5  these  words:  "And 
not  easily  disarranged  by  sediment  or  corrosion  and 
easily  cleaned." 

Mr.  Dorley:  I  think  that  is  implied  in  the  words, 
"The  mechanical  apparatus  should  be  simple  in  con- 
struction and  operation."  If  it  is  simple  in  opera- 
tion we  believe  that  presupposes  it  is  easily  cleaned. 
We  have  been  working  toward  brevity  here.  The 
suggested  revision  further  says  that  the  mechanical 
apparatus  shall  be  "stable  in  adjustment."  If  it  is 
stable  in  adjustment  it  is  not  easily  disarranged. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  it  will  be 
assumed  that  is  satisfactory. 

(The  chairman  of  the  committee  then  read  the 
various  suggested  revisions  down  to  "Page  450  of 
the   manual.") 

The  President :  Changes  will  be  made  in  the  nian- 
nual  in  accordance  with  all  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  Dorley:  The  third  subject  is  "Report  on 
methods  for  rejuvenating  driven  wells ;  cost  and  suc- 
cess, as  compared  with  driving  new  wells."  All  rail- 
v^^ays  have  before  them  more  or  less  the  trouble  of 
dealing  with  water  supplies  secured  from  wells.  We 
all  know  the  driven  wells  first  put  down  give  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fixed  water,  but,  due  to  fixed  causes, 
the  yield  falls  off.  The  causes  underlying  this  falling 
olT  are  quite  numerous  and  the  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  outline  these  reasons.  Perhaps  90  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  well  troubles  are  located  in  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  in  the  strainers,  and  the  problem 
of  repairing  the  well  is  necessarily  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive.    This  report  is  submitted  as  information. 

The  President :  This  will  be  accepted  as  informa- 
tion. 

Hunter  McDonald  (N.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  The  manual 
as  now  printed  advises  that  we  shall  examine  springs 
with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  future  pollution,  and 
the  committee,  in  its  revision  of  that  subject,  repeats 
that  provision.  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  committee  that  in  supplying  water  for  locomo- 
tives the  question  of  pollution  should  enter  into  it.  at 
all.  We  have  had  that  question  up  and  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  where  we  might  get  pure 
water,  good  for  drinking,  at  some  points,  there  are 
other  points  where  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get 
it,  and  we  have  decided  to  abandon  altogether  any 
effort  to  secure  unpolluted  water  in  our  loco- 
motives, and  we  expect  to  notify  our  men  that 
water  in  the  locomotives  should  not  be  drunk.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  committee  if  they  have  con- 
sidered that  feature  of  it  and  if  they  will  repeat  this 
recommendation  with  that  point  in  view. 

J.  L.  Campbell  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.)  :  In  that  connec- 
tion, we  had  a  case  on  our  road  where,  during  the 
rainy  season  in  the  mountains,  from  which  we  have  a 
supply  of  water  from  a  spring,  the  floods,  running 
down  over  the  surface  of  the  sides  of  the  canyon, 
passed  over  gypsum  beds  and  temporarily  and 
periodically  polluted  that  source  of  water.  Conse- 
quently it  became  more  highly  objectionable  for  use 
and   required   a   special   degree   of   treatment   during 


such  time  to  make  it  acceptable  for  use  in  the  boilers. 
1  believe  it  is  highly  desirable  to  consider  surround- 
ing conditions  of  water  supply  in  order  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  are  liable  to  have  it  polluted. 

Mr.  McDonald:  I  move  that  the  committee  amend 
that  clause  so  as  to  define  what  they  mean  by  pollu- 
tion. In  other  words,  that  the  pollution  applies  only 
to  boiler  water  and  not  to  drinking  water. 

The  President:  The  committee  is  willing  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Dorley:  No.  4 — "Report  on  various  types  of 
well  strainers  in  use  and  the  service  secured  from 
each  type."  We  all  know  that  the  most  important 
part  of  any  well  is  a  strainer,  if  one  is  used.  The 
report  attempts  to  describe  the  various  types  of  well 
strainers  in  use,  their  construction  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  used.  Nearly  all  well  strainers  were 
developed  with  a  view  to  meeting  some  certain  con- 
dition, and  every  well  strainer  on  the  market  has  its 
own  particular  field.  When  it  comes  to  selecting  a 
well  strainer  for  any  particular  location  very  good 
judgment  and  experience  is  necessary  to  make  the 
proper  selection,  because  many  wells  have  proven  to 
be  complete  failures  by  reason  of  the  poor  judgment 
shown  in  selecting  the  particular  type  of  strainer  in 
the  first  place  and  then  in  selecting  the  proper  mesh. 
The  mesh  can  be  too  fine  or  too  coarse,  and  either 
will  lead  to  failure.  This  report  on  well  strainers  is 
for  information. 

The  President:  Unless  there  is  objection,  this  will 
be  received  as  information. 

Mr.  Dorley:  Report  No.  5,  "On  methods  for  com- 
plying with  Federal  regulations  in  regard  to  purity 
of  drinking  water  supplied  to  the  public  and  em- 
ployes on  interstate  trains."  In  handling  this  sub- 
ject the  committee  secured  information  of  R.  C. 
Bardwell,  chemist  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  St.  Louis. 
The  report  attempts  to  outline  the  steps  of  the  health 
department  in  formulating  these  regulations,  the 
methods  followed  and  the  attempts  made  by  the  va- 
rious railroads  to  comply  with  them.  The  committee 
feels  that  as  various  changes  and  modifications  can 
be  expected  in  these  regulations  within  the  next  few 
years  that  it  should  be  instructed  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  future  developments  of  these  regulations  and 
make  a  report  the  next  year  or  the  following  year. 
The  report  in  its  present  form  is  offered  as 
information. 

The  President:  Unless  there  is  objection,  this  will 
be  received  as  information. 

Mr.  Dorley:  Report  No.  7,  "Report  on  relative 
merits  of  continuous  and  intermittent  water  soften- 
ers," is  offered  as  information. 

The  President:  Unless  there  is  objection,  this  will 
be  received  as  information. 

Mr,  Dorley :  "Report  on  rules  or  examination  ques- 
tions for  care  of  boilers  in  pumping  stations."  The 
committee  was  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  to 
be  included  in  this  report,  and  have  used  an  interpre- 
tation that  was  perhaps  a  little  broader  than  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  Committee  on  Subjects.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  formulate  a  set  of  rules  on  the  care  of 
water  stations  of  a  kind  that  could  be  inserted  in  the 
Railway  Book  of  Rules  on  Maintenance  of  Way.  In 
addition,  we  include  two  sets  of  examination  ques- 
tions for  care  of  water  stations,  firsf  covering  the 
steam  plants,  and  the  other  on  plants  consisting  of 
internal  combustion  engines,  as  the  prime  mover.  On 
account  of  the  fact  that  electrically-operated  pump- 
ing units  are  coming  into  general  use,  we  have  also 
done  some  work  on  a  set  of  questions  covering  care 
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and  operation  of  electrical  equipment,  but  this  set 
of  questions  was  not  ready  at  the  time  the  report 
went  to  the  printer,  and  on  that  account  this  is  offered 
as  a  progress  report. 

C.  W.  Baldridge  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  There  are  one 
or  two  cases  here  to  which  the  committee's  attention 
should  be  called  for  next  year's  work.  Referring  to 
the  statement,  "If  there  be  a  night  attendant,  he 
should  be  cautioned  about  any  defects  in  the  plant 
by  the  day  man  before  leaving."  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  should  be  revised  to  read  that  "where  more 
than  one  shift  is  in  charge  of  the  pumping  plant,  each 
oncoming  man  should  be  notified  by  the  man  leaving 


of  any  defects."  The  day  man  should  be  notified  by 
the  night  man,  the  same  as  the  night  man  by  the 
day  man. 

Mr.  Dorley:  That  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  we 
will  bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Baldridge:  Referring  to  question  4,  either  the 
words  "for  gas  or  oil"  should  follow  "needle  valve," 
or  "air"  should  be  eliminated.  You  should  designate 
what  the  valves  are  for. 

Mr.  Dorley :    We  accept  that  suggestion. 

The  President :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion, 
this  will  be  accepted  as  information. 

(The  committee  was  relieved  with  thanks.) 
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mitted  for  publication  in  the  Manual : 

Third  Rail. — The  contact  conductor 
placed  at  either  side  of  the  track,  the 
contact  surface  of  which  is  a  few 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
track  rails. 

Third  Rail  Tie. — A  long  tie  placed  at 
regular  intervals  carrying  the  track 
rails  and  supporting  the  third  rail. 

Third  Rail  Protection. — A  guard  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  accidental 
contact  with  the  third  rail. 

Third  Rail  Fixtures. — Brackets,  sup- 
ports, hooks,  bolts,  lags,  insulators,  in- 
clines, bonds  and  other  special  devices 
used  in  connection  with  third  rail  in- 
stallations. 

Transmission  System. — When  the  cur- 
rent generated  for  electric  railways  is 
changed  in  kind  or  voltage,  between  the  generator  and 
cars  or  locomotives,  that  portion  of  the  conductor  sys- 
tem canying  the  current  of  a  kind  or  voltage  substan- 
tially different  from  that  received  by  the  cars  or  loco- 
motives, constitutes  the  transmission  system. 

A:  Transmission  Line  Aerial. — A  structure  of  wires 
and  supporting  towers  on  which  are  strung  cables  or 
wires  for  transmitting  high  or  low  tension  current, 
either  d.  c.  or  a.  c. 

B :  Duct  Line. — A  structure  consisting  of  one  or  more 
ducts  laid  up  in  banks  and  covered  with  a  protective 
covering,  generally  concrete,  in  which  wires  or  cables 
are  placed  for  transmitting  high  or  low  tension  current 
either  d.  c.  or  a.  c. 

Splicing  Chamber. — Chambers  located  at  intervals  in 
the  duct  line  where  cables  are  spliced  and  inspected. 

Pulling  Chamber. — A  chamber  similar  to  but  smaller 
than  a  splicing  chamber  and  used  primarily  for  pulling 
cables  and  wires  into  ducts. 

Splicing  Chamber  and  Pulling  Chamber  Fixtures. 
— Racks,  supports,  sleeves,  shelves,  sumps,  pumps,  cov- 
ers, drains,  etc. 

Duct. — A  single  tubular  runway  for  cables. 

Multiple  Duct. — Two  or  more  ducts  molded  in  one 
piece. 

Jumper. — A  cable  used  to  connect  the  ends  of  two  work- 
ing conductors. 

Working  Conductor. — A  contact  rail  or  wire  supplying 
propulsion  current  to  locomotives  or  cars. 

Maintenance  Organization  and  Relation  to  Track 
Structures 

The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  of  tracks  elec- 
trically operated  and  includes  both  main  tracks  and  side- 
tracks on  railroads  replying  to  the  circular: 
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Third  Rail 706.89  Miles 

Overhead  Contact 1,803.72  Miles 

The  introduction  of  electric  traction 
has  not  necessitated  any  radical  changes 
in  the  organization  of  the  maintenance 
of  way  departments.  The  maintenance 
of  the  power  stations,  sub-stations  and 
transmission  systems  has  usually  been 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  mo- 
tive power  department  or  of  an  electrical 
department,  organized  especially  for  the 
purpose,  while  the  maintenance  of  the 
working  conductors,  positive  and  nega- 
tive cables,  track  bonding,  etc.,  is  nat- 
urally placed  under  the  maintenance  of 
way  department.  The  present  tendency 
is  to  have  the  maintenance  of  the  elec- 
trical track  installation  performed  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  existing  maintenance 
of  way  organization  with  such  additions 
thereto  as  the  peculiar  installations  on  each  railroad  may 
demand.  The  introduction  of  electric  traction  has  not 
necessitated  any  material  change  in  the  length  of  track 
sections  or  in  the  force  employed;  those  features  being 
dominated  by  the  density  of  traffic,  rather  than  by  the 
character  of  the  propulsion  power. 

The  presence  of  the  third  rail  upon  a  track  results  in 
noticeable  precautions  being  taken  by  employees  walking 
and  working  thereon.  This  expresses  itself  in  the  first 
instance  as  timidity,  but  this  fear  soon  wears  off  and 
the  precaution  necessary  becomes  a  habit.  Thereafter  the 
reduction  in  efficiency  and  the  liability  of  accident  de- 
pend somewhat  upon  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt. 
The  absence  of  the  exhaust  and  of  escaping  steam  and 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  whistle  signals 
given  is  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  exercise  greater 
watchfulness  for  approaching  trains  upon  an  electrically- 
operated  road.  With  the  overhead  system  there  is  no 
physical  obstruction  or  danger  to  the  free  movement  of 
employees  on  the  tracks,  but  these  elements  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  employees  working  on  top  of  the  equipment 
and  on  stations  and  bridges. 

Wherever  possible  the  third  rail  is  located  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  track  from  low  platforms.  Where  the 
platform  is  sufficiently  above  the  level  of  the  running 
rails  it  is  so  designed  that  it  projects  over  and  protects 
the  third  rail  and  equipment  shoe.  Where  the  platform 
is  level  with  the  top  of  the  rail  and  the  third  rail  is  lo- 
cated on  the  side  of  the  track  opposite  from  the  plat- 
form, it  is  necessary  to  furnish  some  means  of  prevent- 
ing passengers  or  employees  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  shoes  on  passing  equipment.  This  can  be  done  by 
keeping  the  edire  of  the  platform  far  enough  from  the 
rail  or  by  marking  in  some  suitable  way  a  stripe  upon 
the  platform  with  suitable  warning. 
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Tin-  ini'sciKT  of  tlu'  lliifd  rail  suii|)()i"tc'(l  l)y  a  loiif^ci- 
track  tic.  loialtnl  on  oiu'  side-  ol  the  tiaik,  loads  tlu-  hal 
last  uiiciiiially  and  unless  precautions  aic  taken  to  lamp 
the  third  rail  tie  tor  its  entire  len,nth,  the  track  is  apl  lo 
i;et  out  of  cross-level  irrcj^ularly  and  ol)ieclionai)l\ .  Tlu' 
exact  expense  of  overcomini;  thi^  diHirnlly  is  not  deli-r 
niinahle. 

The  presence  of  the  tiiird  rail  has  nia<le  necessary  cer 
tain  chanj^es  in  the  method  of  track  work.  The  cost  of 
renewing  ties  has  been  increased  as  niuch  as  15  per  cent. 
The  well  established  system  of  takini;  the  old  lie  out  on 
one  side  of  the  track  aiul  pullin,;^  in  ihe  new  lii'  from  the 
other  side  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  work  entirely 
done  from  one  side.  The  presence  of  the  third  rail  ren- 
ders diriicull  the  withdrawal  of  llu>  line  of  sjiikes  adja- 
cent thereto. 

The  renewal  of  the  runnin}.i-  rail  is  rendered  more  dif- 
licult  by  the  presence  of  the  third  rail  in  that  the  old 
rail  and  the  new  rail  must  be  handled  on  one  side  of 
the  track  opposite  from  the  third  rail.  As  the  ties  suj)- 
l)orting  the  third  rail  are  usually  carefully  located  with 
reference  to  the  joint  in  the  running  rail,  so  that  rail 
joints  do  not  come  uinm  the  third  rail  ties,  the  shifting 
of  the  rail  by  ex])ansion  and  contraction  or  rail  cree])ing, 
and  the  gain  or  loss  in  the  location  of  the  joint  when  re- 
placing rail,  necessitates  greater  care  in  the  selection  of 
rail  and  in  the  laying  of  it,  to  maintain  the  relationshij) 
of  the  rail  joint,  to  the  third  rail  ties.  The  increased  cost 
of  relaying  rail  is  estimated  by  some  to  amount  to  at  least 
15  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  i)hysical  obstructit^n  of  the 
presence  of  the  third  rail. 

The  distribution  of  ballast  by  ])l(nving  it  off  flat  cars 
or  unloading  from  side  dumj)  cars  is  imjiracticable  where 
there  is  third  rail,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the 
falling  material,  so  that  a'  system  of  distribution  by  cen- 
ter dump  cars  is  necessary.  Even  \vith  these  precautions 
care  must  be  taken  promptly  to  level  down  the  ballast 
below  the  plane  of  the  running  rails  and  beyond  the  pos- 
.sibility  of  contact  with  the  third  rail  or  with  the  shoes  of 
the  cars.  The  presence  of  the  third  rail  interferes  greatly 
with  the  operation  of  jacks  on  that  side  of  the  track, 
necessitating  the  use  of  jacks  between  the  running  rails 
under  flag  protection,  which  is  not  a  satisfactory  location 
for  jacking  the  heavier  side  of  the  track.  The  added 
w_eight  of  the  third  rail  and  its  appurtenances  must  also 
be  lifted  and  care  taken  not  to  make  the  raise  in  the 
track  so  abrupt  as  to  crack  the  insulators  and  attach- 
ments to  the  third  rail.  It  is  estimated  by  some  that  the 
cost  of  ballasting  has  been  increased  at  least  10  per  cent 
where  the  third  rail  is  in  use. 

The  presence  of  the  third  rail  on  a  track  makes  it 
necessary  to  use  the  adjacent  running  rail  as  the  line  rail 
in  all  cases,  as  the  gage  between  the  running  rail  and  the 
third  rail  must  be  preserved,  so  that,  as  the  third  rail 
transposes  from  one  side  of  the  track  to  the  other,  the 
line  rail  is  similarly  transposed.  In  gaging  the  track  the 
line  rail  must  be  trued  to  line  first  and  the  opposite  rail 
gaged  from  it. 

The  presence  of  the  third  rail  requires  the  use  of  a 
iack  between  the  running  rails  and  its  protection  by  a 
flagman.  It  also  requires  the  foreman  to  do  all  his  sight- 
ing from  a  position  between  the  running  rails  with  his 
head  between  the  running  rail  and  the  third  rail.  On 
curves  this  is  not  always  the  best  position  for  such  work. 

The  use  of  the  third  rail  has  developed  a  number  of 
special  appliances,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the 
tie  tamping  machine  operated  either  by  compressed  air 
or  electrically  driven  devices  with  power  taken  from  the 
third  rail.  Another  useful  tool  is  the  low  jack,  which  can 
be  placed  between  the  rails,  the  lifting  bar  being  of  such 
length  that  the  top  of  it  does  not  project  more  than  two 


niches  abo\t'  llie  plane  of  the  running  rail,  thus  reducing 
to  a  niininuim  the  possibility  ol  an  accident  from  ecpiip- 
nu-nl  striking  the  jack.  This  tool  has  a  maxinrnm  lift  of 
six  inches  and  a  capacity  of  ten  tons.  'J'he  presence  of 
convenient  power  close  lo  the  track  has  ])ermitted  the 
<h'\elopmenl  and  general  use  of  machines  for  grinding, 
borintr  .'md  drilhng,  tightening  bolts,  driving  si)ikes,  tami)- 
ing  and  similar  work,  foriuerly  done  by  hand,  and  also 
Ihe  use  of  portable  electric  lights  and  electric  track  heat- 
ers for  niching  snov\   and  ice  at  switches,  etc. 

The  presence  of  the  third  rail  has  restricted  the  use 
of  hand  cars,  truck  cars,  motor  cars,  etc.,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  i)hysical  obstruction  of  the  third  rail  on 
one  side  of  the  track,  especially  in  multi])le  track  lay- 
outs, where  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im])ossible,  to  carry  such 
a  car  across  from  one  track  to  the  other.  The  increase 
in  the  density  of  f raffle  coincident  with  the  introduction 
of  electric  traction  is  often  a  greater  restriction  u[)on  the 
use  of  these  small  cars,  and  it  is  desirable  in  using  such 
cars  on  the  third  rail  .system  to  do  so  only  under  orders 
or  under  flag  protection. 

The  presence  of  the  third  rail  requires  special  care 
and  increased  expense  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
rail,  ties,  frogs,  switches  and  heavier  material,  in  order 
to  avoid  damage  to  the  third  rail  and  its  appurtenances, 
but  no  exact  figures  are  available.  The  increase  in  cost 
is  otTset  to  some  extent  by  the  general  use  of  machinery, 
such  as  derricks,  rail  unloadcrs  and  similar  devices  for 
such  puri)oses. 

On  double-track  layouts  it  is  desirable  to  put  both  the 
third  rails  between  tracks.  Where  there  are  more  than 
two  tracks  the  third  rail  should  generally  be  located  with 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  third  rails  in  pairs  between  the 
tracks.  On  sharp  curves  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
locate  the  third  rail  on  the  outside  of  the  curve  in  order 
to  avoid  damage  from  the  overhang  of  equipment.  In 
any  third  rail  system  over  which  steam  railroad  equip- 
ment is  operated,  it  is  necessary  to  put  up  at  strategic 
])oints  a  device  for  detecting  and  marking  any  equipment 
that  will  not  properly  clear  the  third  rail  in  the  territory 
which  it  is  approaching  and  insure  means  for  having 
such  equipment  removed  from  the  train  before  reaching 
the  third  rail  territory. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  stock  guard  in  connec- 
tion with  the  third  rail  system,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
the  use  of  metal  and  the  stock  guard  should  project  at 
least  half  its  length  beyond  the  end  of  the  third  rail. 
Stock  guards  of  wood  and  vitrified  construction  arc 
suitable  for  such  locations. 

With  the  overhead  system  it  is  practically  im])ossible 
to  afford  sufficient  overhead  clearance  at  all  points,  to 
clear  an  employee  standing  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
equipment.  To  safeguard  such  employees,  on  one  road 
a  specially  painted  and  ilhuninated  warning  sign  is  used. 
On  another  road  all  points  on  the  main  track  with  less 
clearance  than  21  ft.  6  in.  are  bulletined  and  receipts 
obtained  from  all  employees  whose  duties  require  them  to 
come  close  to  such  wires.  In  yards  all  wires  of  less  than 
21  ft.  6  in.  clearance  are  designated  by  illuminated  signs 
reading,  "HIGH  WTRE"  or  "LOW 'WIRE."  On  an- 
other road  warning  of  low  clearance  is  given  by  bamboo 
poles,  extending  horizontally  over  the  track,  supported 
bv  a  hinge  device  attached  to  the  pole  supporting  the 
wire  .system,  permitting  lateral  upward  movement.  The 
life  of  the  bamboo  is  considerably  shortened  by  the  blows 
from  the  passing  pantagraphs. 

With  either  the  third  rail  or  the  overhead  working  con- 
ductor the  drawbridge  presents  a  special  problem  to  pro- 
vide propulsion  current  without  long  gaps.  Current  can 
be  carried  to  the  draw^  pier  by  submarine  cables  and  the 
working  conductor  on  the  drawbridge  supplied  with  cur- 


rent  with  a  very  small  ^-.i])  at  the  ends  of  the  draw.  Steel 
structures  in  bridges,  viaducts,  stations,  etc.,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  third  rail  or  overhead  wires  are  ex- 
posed to  the  dang-cr  of  injury  by  arcs  created  by  short 
circuits  and  it  is  desirable  that  all  such  structures  should 
be  protected  by  a  device  to  open  the  circuit  breakers  in 
case  of  a  short  circuit  to  tlie  structure. 

The  flange  wear  on  curves  where  murtii)le-unit  equip- 
ment is  used  is  believed  to  be  greater  than  where  steam 
equipment  is  used,  estimated  in  one  case  to  be  as  much  as 
25  per  cent.  The  damage  to  the  wheels  is  not  so  great 
as  it  is  with  steam  operation.  The  corrugation  of  the 
running  surface  of  the  rail  with  multiple  unit  equipment 
is  a  noticeable  detail,  tending  to  shorten  the  life  of  the 
rail.  As  the  trucks  of  multii)le  unit  cars  are  generally 
heavier  than  the  trucks  of  corresponding  equipment  in 
steam  operation  they  are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
corrugation  in  the  process  of  accelerating  and  retarding 
the  movement  of  the  train.  With  electric  locomotives  the 
rail  wear  is  believed  to  be  no  greater  than  with  steam 
locomotives  of  equal  weight  and  wheel  base. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  total  weight  in  some  de- 
signs of  electric  locomotives,  which  is  below  the  springs, 
requires  the  maintenance  of  line  and  surface  in  better 
general  condition  than  with  steam  equipment,  and  neces- 
sitates the  design  of  the  electric  locomotives  so  as  to  con- 
trol and  restrict  its  lateral  movements  w^hich  otherwise 
might  become  of  such  magnitude  as  to  injure  or  displace 
the  track.  These  features  of  electric  equipment  have  also 
brought  about  the  strengthening  of  the  details  of  spikes 
and  tie  plates,  which  has  added  to  the  cost  of  track  con- 
struction, but  which  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  track 
maintenance.  No  appreciable  effect  is  observed  upon  the 
first  cost  or  maintenance  of  frogs,  switches,  crossings  and 
other  special  appliances.  The  usual  increase  in  traffic 
density,  coincident  with  the  introduction  of  electric  trac- 
tion, renders  it  difficult  to  segregate  the  increases  in  cost 
of  maintenance  due  to  the  change  in  the  type  of  equip- 
ment. 

In  most  cases  of  electric  installation  the  use  of  steam 
locomotives  is  continued  to  some  extent,  so  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
cost  of  track  maintenance  has  been  modified  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  unbalanced  reciprocating  parts  of  the  steam 
locomotives,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided gain  in  this  respect  where  steam  locomotives  have 
heretofore  been  operating  at  high  speeds  and  where  such 
use  of  steam  locomotives  has  been  materially  reduced. 

On  electrical  installations  there  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage from  a  maintenance  standpoint  because  of  the  elim- 
ination of  corrosion  due  to  locomotive  gases,  absence  of 
cinders  and  ashes,  and  the  elimination  of  fire  therefrom 
and  the  more  cleanly  condition  of  ballast. 

Committee:  George  W.  Kittredge  (N.  Y.  C),  chair- 
man; D.  J.  Brumley  (L  C),  vice-chairman;  Z.  M.  Briggs 
(P.  L.  W.),  R.  D.  Coombs  (Cons.  Engr.),  A.  O.  Cun- 
ningham (Wabash),  Walt  Dennis  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  R. 
H.  Ford  (C.  R.  L  &  P.),  George  Gibbs  (T.  L),  G.  A. 
Harwood  (N.  Y.  C),  E.  B.  Katte  (N.  Y.  C),  C.  E. 
Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C),  W.  L.  Morse  (N.  Y.  C),  W.  S. 
Murray  (Cons.  Engr.),  J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W.), 
Prank  Rhea  (I.  C.  C),  J.  R.  Savage  (L.  I.),  Martin 
Schreiber  (P.  S.  Ry.),  A.  G.  Shaver  (Cons.  Engr.),  H. 
U.  Wallace. 

Discussion 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C,  representing  the  committee)  : 
The  first  subject  assigned  is  that  upon  revision  of  the 
manual.  On  this  subject  Mr.  PTarwood  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  but  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  let- 


ter addressed  by  Air.  Gibbs  to  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, as  follows : 

"In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  electricily  there  is 
a  report  of  Sub-Committee  No.  1  on  Revision  of  Man- 
ual, of  which  I  am  a  member.  Neither  Mr.  Harwood 
nor  myself  will  be  able  to  be  at  the  conventir)n,  and  I 
note  that  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  as  a 
whole  provide  in  No.  1  for  the  adoption  and  publication 
of  the  definitions  of  Sub-Committee  No.  1.  I  would 
move  that  this  recommendation  be  not  adopted. 

"The  American  Railway  Association  adopted  as  stand- 
ard a  number  of  years  ago  a  list  of  definitions  ap])lying  to 
third  rail  working  conductors  and  that  these  definitions 
differ  in  some  important  resi^ects  from  those  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  I-llectricity  and  that  the  American 
Radvvay  Association's  definitions  are,  in  my  opinion, 
niore  comprehensive,  logical  and  concise  than  those  here- 
in proposed. 

"A  definition  is  given  for  'transmission  system,'  but  no 
definition  is  given  for  'distributing  .system'  or  'contact 
conductors'  other  than  'third  rail  conductors.' 

"In  a  number  of  ])]aces  the  definitions  u.se  a  term  which 
has  not  i)een  defined :  For  instance,  'duct  line'  is  defined 
as  'a  structure  consisting  of  one  or  more  ducts,'  where- 
as, the  word  'duct'  is  not  defined  until  later.  Also,  in  de- 
finmg  jumper  the  words  'working  conductors'  are  used 
before  the  latter  words  are  defined. 

"I  hope  that  the  report  of  this  sub-committee  will  be 
referred  back  to  the  full  committee  for  further  considera- 
tion before  its  adoption  or  printing  in  the  manual." 

I  might  say  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  confer  with 
the  otlier  members  of  the  committee  who  are  present, 
nor  do  I  feel  warranted  in  accepting  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  (iibbs,  and  therefore  leave  this  subject  to  be  acted 
upon  as  the  chairman  may  think  best.  T  move  the  adop- 
tion of  Conclusion  No.  1.      (Motion  lost.) 

Mr.  Baldridge:  I  move  that  the  definitions  included 
ill  this  report  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  action.      (Motion  carried.) 

Mr.  Lindsay:  The  second  recommendation  is  sub- 
mitted for  publication,  not  in  the  manual,  but  in  the 
proceedings  as  information. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  this  will  be 
accepted  as  information  to  be  iniblished  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  The  next  is  No.  3,  "Acceptance  and 
publication  in  the  proceedings  as  information  of  tlie  re- 
port of  the  American  Committee  on  Electrolysis." 

The  President:  This  report  on  electrolysis  is  very 
elaborate  and  is  a  valuable  report.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, it  will  be  accepted  as  information. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  I  move  the  adoption  of  recommenda- 
tion No.  4. 

The  President:  Unless  there  is  objection  to  this  it 
will  be  accepted   as   information. 

The  President:  Without  objection,  recommendations 
5  and  6  will  be  received  as  a  report  of  progress. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Washington,  has  issued  in  the  form  of  P.ulletin  54 
a  tentative  National  Electrical  Safety  Code.  This  bul- 
letin has  been  quite  widelv  distributed  and  copies  have 
been  furnished  to  each  railroad,  both  steam  and  electric. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  desires  the  active,  systematic 
co-operation  of  steam  railroads  in  this  matter,  and  mem- 
bers of  this  association  interested  in  the  subject  are  urged 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Code  and  send  their  comments  or 
criticisms  to  L)r.  E.  B.  Rosa,  chief  physicist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  during  the  rear 
1917.  • 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  thanks.) 
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Report  on  Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles 


THE  sub-committee  to  which  was  as- 
signed the  study  of  docks  and 
wharves,  submitted  a  fj^encral  report  last 
year  showing  a  few  typical  designs  that 
could  be  recommended  as  good  practice 
under  certain  conditions.  During  the 
past  year,  after  giving  the  subject  much 
study,  it  is  our  opinion  that  owing  to  the 
variety  of  conditions  under  which  these 
structures  are  built,  it  is  impossible  to 
sul^nit  a  detailed  report  that  would  be 
of  value.  Making  a  comparison  of  costs 
between  different  styles  of  docks  as  to 
whether  it  were  better  to  use  a  temporary 
or  permanent  form  or  some  combination 
of  the  two  depends  so  largely  upon  the 
many  variable  conditions  of  the  site  and 
the  traffic  to  be  handled  that  arriving  at 
correct  conclusions  is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
cided by  careful  study  of  each  individ- 
ual case.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  study  of 
this  subject  be  discontinued,  but  as  much  valuable  data 
has  been  gathered  in  the  study  of  the  subject,  the  com- 
mittee is  having  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hoyt,  a  paper  dealing  with  the  subject  which  it  pur- 
poses submitting  to  the  board  of  direction  for  printing  in 
a  future  bulletin  of  the  Association. 

Comparative  Merits  of  Ballast  Deck  and  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Trestles 

The  minor,  although  not  necessarily  decisive,  factors 
entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  two  types  of  struc- 
tures may  be  stated  to  be:  (a)  Fire  hazard,  (b)  Sta- 
bility against  the  action  of  floods,  (c)  Service  qualities. 
(d)  Appearance,  and   (e)  Conservation  of  materials. 

The  two  major  or  determining  factors  to  be  discussed 
are:  (/)  Statutory  requirements  and  (g)  Ultimate  eco- 
nomy. 

In  recorded  instances  of  loss  by  fire  of  ballast  deck 
wooden  trestles  the  conflagration  has  with  few  excep- 
tions originated  below  the  deck,  the  ballast  serving  as  an 
effectual  fireproofing  measure  in  the  structure  proper. 
While  some  of  these  cases  are  the  resultant  acts  of  care- 
less or  maliciously  inclined  persons,  the  far  greater  num- 
ber are  caused  by  locomotive  sparks  igniting  an  accumula- 
tion of  inflammable  debris  directly  under  or  adjacent 
to  the  bridge.  It  therefore  follows  that  for  carrying 
traffic  over  bodies  of  standing  water,  or  streams  of  con- 
tinuous flow,  there  is  little,  if  any,  fire  hazard  in  the  main- 
tenance of  ballast  deck  trestles,  and  that  if  the  surface 
underneath  and  adjoining  bridges  over  dry  washes, 
gulches  and  watercourses  of  intermittent  flow  is  kept 
clear  of  inflammable  material  the  danger  of  fire  loss  is 
inconsiderable.  However,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
wood  in  any  form  is  combustible  while  concrete  is  im- 
mvme  against  fire,  wherefore  advantage  in  this  respect 
must  be  assigned  to  the  reinforced  concrete  structure,  the 
degree  thereof  depending  upon  the  character  of  opening 
to  be  bridged  and  thoroughness  of  roadway  maintenance, 
as  above -suggested. 

The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  that  with  equally 
secure  foundations  regardless  of  cost,  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  loss  by  flood  with  the  concrete  than  with  the  tim- 
ber structure.  It  is  possible  that  destruction  of  a  con- 
crete trestle  will  leave  the  opening  so  congested  with 
masonrv  debris  as  to  render  installation  of  a  temporary 
bridge  difflcvilt  and  expensive,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
flood  destruction  in  case  of  the  concrete  structure  will 
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entail  a  greater  monetary  loss.  The 
lighter  specific  gravity  of  wood  as  com- 
pared with  concrete  places  the  timber 
structure  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in 
case  of  abnormal  floods.  The  buoyancy 
of  the  water,  coupled  with  its  force  as  a 
current  might  carry  away  a  wooden  struc- 
ture where  a  concrete  trestle  of  the  same 
waterway  would  withstand  the  assault. 
In  bridging  openings  over  standing 
water,  not  subject  to  surface  fluctua- 
tions, neither  type  can  have  cm  advan- 
tage over  the  other  type  in  this  partic- 
ular respect,  for  in  such  event  the  flood 
element  is  not  present. 

In  considering  relative  service  quali- 
ties of  the  two  types  of  structures  the 
object  was  to  ascertain  if  there  might 
not  be  some  difference  in  the  manner 
of  performance  of  the  function  for 
which  they  were  created,  namely,  that  of  carrying  traffic. 
Opinion  is  about  equally  divided  as  to  whether  or  not 
either  type  displays  better  behavior  under  traffic  than 
the  other,  the  greater  weight  of  evidence  favoring  con- 
crete where  any  difference  of  opinion  is  expressed. 

The  great  similarity  from  a  viewpoint  above  the  track 
renders  it  practically  impossible  for  passengers  on  trains 
of  a  common  carrier  to  distinguish  the  one  type  of  bal- 
lasted structure  from  the  other.  In  municipalities  and 
congested  districts,  where  railway  structures  play  a  part 
in  civic  improvement  and  where  esthetic  features  are  de-. 
sirable,  concrete  is  decidedly  preferable  to  timber,  but 
usually  in  such  instances  no  discretion  can  be  exercised 
and  therefore  no  choice  is  permissible.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  a  comparative  analysis  of  this  sort  the  as- 
signment of  merit  in  the  more  sightly  appearance  of  con- 
crete is  without  justification. 

For  the  design  and  construction  of  engineering  works 
the  selection  of  either  of  two  materials  equally  available 
in  requisite  quantities  should  be  governed  by  their  relative 
adaptability  to  the  contemplated  purpose  and  for  the  par- 
ticular service  to  be  rendered  by  such  structures.  If  it 
should  appear  that  either  of  two  materials  equally  sat- 
isfactory for  desired  purpose  or  service  requirements  is 
better  suited  for  some  other  use,  then  that  material  should 
be  conserved  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is 
pre-eminently  fitted.  Wood  and  concrete  apparently  lend 
themselves  with  equal  facility  to  the  construction  of 
trestles  of  moderate  height,  but  there  are  many  uses  for 
which  wood  is  vastly  more  suitable  than  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges.  In  fact,  there  are  urgent  demands  for 
material  which  timber  alone  will  fulfill,  and  while  the 
same  may  be  true  of  concrete,  yet  the  occasions  where 
it  is  indispensable  are  not  nearly  so  numerous.  Again 
wood  is  perishable  and  concrete  durable.  The  supply  of 
the  perishable  can  only  be  replenished  in  long  intervals 
while  the  durable  is  manufactured  with  small  probability 
of  exhausting  the  supply  of  elements  used  in  its  produc- 
tion. We,  therefore,  err  in  the  installation  of  wood  when 
concrete  will  answer,  provided  all  other  factors  of  influ- 
ence are  equal.  The  degree  of  advantage  which  should 
be  credited  to  the  concrete  structure  in  this  respect  evi- 
dently cannot  be  expressed  in  definite  values. 

Investigations  have  been  conducted  to  ascertain  if 
there  are  extant  in  any  of  the  states  mandatory  laws  ne- 
cessitating the  installation  of  concrete  structures.  The 
committee  is  unable  to  cite  any  instances  of  this  kind  and 
finds  that  mandates  for  such  construction  are  issued  only 
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by  Public  Service  Commissions,  or  other  regulating 
authorities.  Mandatory  elimination  of  highway  grade 
crossings  generally  requires  expressly  or  by  implication 
the  use  of  durable  material,  and  for  this  purpose  when 
short  spans  are  permitted  concrete  is  superior  to  all  other 
materials. 

A  comparative  statement  of  costs  of  installation  and 
maintenance  in  perpetuity  of  the  two  types  of  trestles 
will  be  evidence  of  their  relative  ultimate  economy.  The 
greatest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  ascertaining 
even  a  fairly  representative  figure  of  cost  of  installation 
of  either  type,  and  absolutely  no  accurate  statements  of 
cost  of  maintenance  are  available.  Few  roads  are  exten- 
sive users  of  both  kinds  of  structures,  and  cost  data  fur- 
nished by  lines  traversing  the  same  or  similar  territory 
show  so  wide  a  divergence  even  for  the  same  kind  of 
trestle  that  a  basis  for  comparison  is  impossible.  The 
ratio  of  installation  cost  of  concrete  to  that  of  wood,  as 
reported  to  the  committee,  varies  from  1.35  on  one  road 
to  2.50  on  another,  while  the  maximum  ratio  as  obtained 
from  all  data  submitted  is  4.20.  Neither  type  of  struc- 
ture has  been  in  service  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  de- 
termine annual  maintenance  expense  throughout  its  serv- 
iceable life. 

Next  to  cost  of  installation,  length  of  life  is  the  prime 
factor  in  ultimate  economy,  hence  it  follows  that  a  com- 
parison, to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  based  on  the  number 
of  years'  service  each  type  will  furnish.  The  best  author- 
ities on  the  timber  structure  are  pretty  well  agreed  that 
the  creosoted  trestle  will  last  25  years,  although  there  are 
no  definite  data  to  corroborate,  while  an  assertion  as  to 
the  lifetime  of  the  concrete  is  mere  conjecture,  some  ven- 
turing an  opinion  of  50  years,  some  100  years,  and  others 
longer  periods.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  quite  properly, 
that  owing  to  the  rapid  changes  now  taking  place  in  the 
industrial  and  transportation  developments  of  the  coun- 
try, durability  of  material  in  railway  structures  of  this 
kind  is  not  the  sole  criterion  of  longevity,  and  that  a  life 
of  50  years  at  most  should  be  considered  permanency. 
These-  uncertainties,  installation  cost,  length  of  life,  and 
annual  maintenance  charges,  compel  the  submission  of 
interdependent  figures,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  committee 
cannot  prescribe  for  adoption  by  the  various  railways 
values  for  any  one  of  the  uncertain  elements.  If,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  shown  the  relative  ultimate  costs  of 
the  two  types  as  dependent  upon  service  life,  the  result 
will  doubtless  be  of  more  general  utility  than  one  fixed 
relation  designed  for  universal  application.  This  the 
committee  has  attempted  to  do,  and  as  a  result  submits 
in  Appendix  A  statements  of  comparative  ultimate  costs. 

Table  No.  1  assumes  the  life  of  creosoted  timber  tres- 
tles to  be  25  years,  and  shows  for  any  installation  cost 
thereof  from  $10  to  $20  per  linear  foot  the  corresponding 
expenditures  justifiable  in  the  installation  of  concrete, 
which  is  expected  to  serve  for  various  periods  from  30 
to  100  years.  Table  No.  2  gives  the  same  information  on 
a  basis  of  20  years'  serviceable  life  of  the  timber  trestles. 
Both  statements  are  computed  with  annual  interest  at  6 
per  cent,  neglecting  the  indeterminate  element  of  main- 
tenance expense.  In  other  words,  the  figures  show  first 
costs  of  both  types  of  structure  requiring  an  equal  capi- 
tal investment  for  initial  installation  and  maintenance  to 
perpetuity. 

In  Table  No.  1,  for  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  in- 
stead of  spending  $10  per  linear  foot  for  a  timber  trestle 
to  serve  25  years,  $12.33  per  linear  foot  could  with  the 
same  outlay  of  capital  be  expended  for  a  concrete  struc- 
ture lasting  50  years,  $12.82  for  one  serving  70  years,  and 
$13  for  one  requiring  renewal  in  100-year  intervals. 
Likewise  where  the  construction  of  a  timber  trestle  with 


a  25-year  life  cost  $20  per  linear  foot,  a  concrete  trestle 
with  a  100-year  life  must  be  constructed  for  $26  per 
linear  foot  to  produce  the  same  capital  investment,  and 
in  this  discussion  capital  investment  is  intended  to  mean 
actual  cost  of  installation  plus  a  sum  which,  placed  at  6 
per  cent  interest,  compounded  annually,  would  provide 
for  complete  renewal  of  the  structure  at  the  end  of  its 
life. 

The  fallacies  in  the  argument  for  thus  showing  ultimate 
economy  consists  in  the  omission  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned indeterminate  factor  of  annual  maintenance  ex- 
pense, and  also  the  unknown  price  of  materials  and  labor 
at  the  future  date  of  renewal.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Table  No.  2  was  compiled,  wherein  the  life  of  the  creo- 
soted timber  trestle  is  fixed  at  20  years.  Reduction  of 
the  assumed  life  of  the  wooden  structure  from  25  to  20 
years  is  considered  adequate  to  cover  the  uncertainties 
in  increased  price  of  timber  and  in  the  matter  of  main- 
tenance. We  therefore  think  Table  No.  2  the  better  as 
being  more  nearly  representative  of  actual  conditions. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  principal  fact  disclosed, 
namely,  that  unless  the  cost  of  creosoted  timber  trestles  is 
unusually  high  and  reinforced  concrete  correspondingly 
low  there  will  be  no  ultimate  economy  in  the  use  of  con- 
crete even  should  it  attain  a  life  of  100  years. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  foregoing  we  believe  certain  con- 
clusions warranted  as  recited  in  the  following  summary 
and  recommended  that  these  be  printed  in  the  Manual, 
together  with  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2,  shown  in  Appendix 
A,  and  the  formulas  shown  in  Appendix  B. 

Conclusions 

(1)  While  in  certain  locations  there  is  little  proba- 
bility of  fire  loss  in  creosoted  ballast  deck  timber  trestles, 
yet  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the  material  used  the  rein- 
forced concrete  trestle  has  a  decided  advantage. 

(2)  The  concrete  structure  is  slightly  superior  to  the 
timber  structure  for  bridging  waterways  subject  to  flood 
currents,  or  wide  fluctuations  in  elevation  of  water  sur- 
face. 

(3)  Although  the  concrete  trestle  may  possibly  af- 
ford better  service  qualities  than  the  wooden  trestle,  the 
matter  is  so  intangible  in  character  as  to  preclude  a  defi- 
nite statement  of  relative  merit. 

(4)  Where  selection  of  type  is  optional  and  not  in- 
fluenced by  other  considerations,  neither  type  of  trestle 
has  the  advantage  of  the  other  in  the  matter  of  appear- 
ance. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  two  materials 
are,  with  certain  limitations,  equally  suitable  for  the  con- 
struction of  trestles,  the  use  of  concrete  is  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  theory  of  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  industrial  economy. 

(6)  Creosoted  timber  trestles  are  more  economical 
than  concrete,  except  when  the  cost  of  the  concrete  struc- 
ture is  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  cost  of  the 
wooden  structure. 

(7)  Adoption  of  either  type  should  be  the  result  of 
carefully  weighing,  for  each  individual  bridge,  the  great- 
er economy  of  the  timber  trestle  against  the  several  ad- 
vantages of  the  concrete  not  susceptible  of  mathematical 
demonstration. 

Lag  Screws  for  Fastening  Guard  Timbers 

The  subject  of  lag  screws  for  fastening  guard  tim- 
bers to  ties  on  bridges  and  trestles  has  been  under  inves- 
tigation since  1914.  The  first  year's  investigation  was 
devoted  to  ascertaining  how  extensively  lag  screws  were 
being  used  by  the  various  railroads.  A  large  number  of 
roads  have  been  using  them  with  good  success,  but  there 
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seemed  to  be  no  uniform  practice  a.s  to  their  purpose  or 
manner  of  application.  It  was  tlecided  by  the  coniniiUcc 
to  try  to  interest  other  roads  in  the  use  of  hif^s  and  for 
the  puri)ose  of  comparison  a  plan  of  fjeneral  ajjplication 
was  prepared  and  sent  to  a  lar},u"  number  of  roads.  This 
l)lan  was  accomplished  by  a  i^encral  letter  of  instructions 
with  the  aim  in  view  of  interesting;"  as  many  roads  as 
possible  in  a  uniform  test  to  be  made.  A  hearty  response 
was  received  in  answer  to  the  request. 

On  July  18,  1916.  a  request  was  sent  to  34  roads,  which 
had  indicated  their  willinfjness  to  aid  in  the  test.  Various 
causes  pre\ented  a  number  of  these  from  continuinsr  the 
actual  test;  and  as  a  result  but  15  roads  were  in  position 
to  report  on  the  matter  in  respcMise  to  a  letter  sent  them 
under  date  of  December  7,  1916.  With  one  exception  the 
results  of  tests  are  sj^ivinji-  j^ood  satisfaction.  Replies  in- 
dicate that  it  will  take  more  time  to  formulate  a  reliable 
rejiort.  One  of  the  requisites  of  efficiency  of  the  test 
appears  to  be  the  ability  to  withstand  derailments  of 
wheels  without  serious  injury  to  the  deck  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  or  to  withstand  strains  equivalent  to  the  old  method 
of  dapping  guard  timbers  ancl  ties  with  a  bolt  through 
both  about  every  third  or  fourth  tie.  Until  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  determine  the  results  of  the  tests  now 
in  progress,  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The 
committee,  therefore,  deems  it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
the  tests  and  recommend  that  the  subject  be  continued. 

Merits  of  Galvanized  Iron  Fastenings  for  Timber 
Trestles 

The  committee  sent  out  inquiries  to  officials  of  a  num- 
ber of  railroads  and  creosoting  companies  and  individuals 
to  obtain  information  regarding  the  durability  of  plain 
iron  or  steel  fastenings  in  creosoted  timber  trestles  as 
affected  by  the  creosote  oil,  also  whether  other  causes, 
such  as  brine  drippings  from  refrigerator  cars,  or  when 
the  trestle  is  located  over  salt  water,  would  tend  to  de- 
crease their  life  below  that  of  the  timber.  Information 
was  also  requested  as  to  whether  galvanized  iron  fasten- 
ings should  be  used  in  creosoted  timber  trestles  instead 
of  plain  iron  or  steel  fastenings. 

Seven  replies  were  received  from  officials  of  creosoting 
company  officials,  15  from  railroad  officers,  and  four 
from  individuals.  Based  on  the  information  contained  in 
these  letters  the  committee  makes  the  following  conclu- 
sions, which  it  recommends  printing  in  the  Manual : 
Conclusions 

Creosoted  timber  has  a  tendency  to  protect  from  cor- 
rosion any  plain  iron  or  steel  fastenings  which  are  im- 
bedded in  the  timber. 

The  durability  of  such  fastenings  is  at  least  ec[ual  to 
that  of  the  creosoted  timber  used  in  trestles. 

In  the  use  of  timber  treated  with  straight  creosote, 
drift  bolts  or  other  fastenings  being  entirely  covered  by 
the  timber,  it  is  good  practice  to  use  plain  iron  or  steel. 

Such  fastenings  as  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  brine 
drippings  may  be  galvanized,  but  the  information  as  to 
the  increased  life  of  fastenings  so  treated  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  state  definitely  that  the  expense  of  galvanizing 
is  justified. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  galvanized  fastenings  in  cre- 
osoted timber  structures  over  salt  water. 

Committee:  E.  A.  Frink  (S.  A.  L.),  chairman;  W. 
H.  Hoyt  (D.  M.  &  N.),  vice-chairman;  F.  Auryansen 
(L.  I.),  H.  Austin  (M.  &  O.),  H.  C.  Brown,  Jr.  (Ch. 
Br.  &  Iron  Co.),  A.  D.  Case  (B.  &  A.),  E.  A.  Hadley 
(M.  P.),  G.  A.  Haggander  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  F.  F.  Hanly 
(B.  &  O.),  C.  S.  Heritage  (K.  C.  S.),  H.  S.  Jacoby 
(Cornell  Univ.),  F.  L.  Nicholson  (N.  S.),  A.  O.  Ridg- 
way  (D.  &  R.  G.),  F.  S.  Schwinn  (M.  L.  &  T.),  C.  S. 
Sheldon  (P.  M.),  I.  L.  Simmons  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  D.  W. 


Smith  (}\.  v.),  A.  M.  Van  Auken  (M.  C),  D.  R.  Young 
(1).  L.  c^cW.). 

Appendix  A. 
Table  No.  1. — Comparative  cost  of  installation  of  bal- 
last deck  trestles  per  linear  foot  to  produce  equivalent 
economic  value — interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum— as- 
suming creo.soted  timber  trestle  will  serve  25  years: 
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Table  No.  2. — Comparative  cost  of  installation  of  bal- 
last deck  trestles  per  linear  foot  to  produce  equivalent 
economic  value — interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum — as- 
suming creosoted  timber  trestle  will  serve  20  years: 
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Appendix  B. 
Comparative  Economic  Value  of  Ballast  Deck  Trestles 
w  =  Cost  of  wooden  trestle, 
c  ^=  Cost  of  concrete  trestle, 
r  =  Rate  of  interest, 
m  =  Life  in  years  of  wooden  trestle, 
n  =  Life  in  years  of  concrete  trestle. 
X  =  Amount    capitalized    which    will    replace    wooden 

trestle  every  m  years, 
y  =  Amount    capitalized    which    will    replace    concrete 

trestle  every  n  years, 
f  =  Ratio  of  first  cost  of  concrete  trestle  to  first  cost  of 
wooden  trestle  to  produce  equal  ultimate  econ- 
omy, that,  is 

c 
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w  c  fw 

and  y= ■ — = -. 
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To  produce  equivalent  ultimate  economy  w  -f-  x  =  c  -|-  y,  whichi 
by  substituting  values  of  x  and  y  gives 
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which  is  variable  only  with  respect  to  m  and  n,  the  as- 
sumed lives  of  wood  and  concrete.  By  vising  as  an  argu- 
ment the  first  cost  of  a  wooden  trestle  with  a  constant 
life  regardless  of  such  cost,  the  first  cost  of  a  concrete 
trestle  with  a  life  of  n  years  is  found  by  applying  to  cost 
of  wooden  trestle  the  co-efficient  f  determined  for  n 
years. 

Discussion 

E.  A.  Frink  (S.  A.  L.)  :  With  regard  to  Subject  1, 
revision  of  the  manual,  the  committee  has  no  recom- 
mendations to  make  for  revision  this  year.  We  did, 
however,  discuss  the  question  of  getting  the  revisions 
to  the  manual  before  the  members  more  quickly  than 
they  are  being  gotten  to  us  now.  Of  course,  under 
the  present  method  of  handling  the  manual,  that  is 
impossible.  We  cannot  afford  to  reprint  the  manual 
every  year.  That  is  plain.  This  is  offered  as  a  sug- 
gestion by  the  committee,  and  will  be  handled  by  the 
Board  of  Direction  if  they  see  fit. 

Under  Subject  No.  3,  "Comparative  merits  of  bal- 
last deck  and  reinforced  concrete  trestles,  taking  into 
consideration  the  design  of  ballast  floors  for  timber 
trestles,"  the  first  five  conclusions  were  presented  in 
order  and  in  each  case  on  motion  of  Mr.  Frink  they 
were  adopted  for  printing  in  the  manual. 

Mr.  Campbell:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee 
if  they  have  considered  to  what  extent  conclusion 
No.  6  would  eliminate  the  construction  of  wooden 
structures. 

Mr.  Frink :  Legal  requirements  or  appearance  in 
certain  locations,  or  too  much  money  or  things  of 
that  kind  might  have  to  be  considered. 

A.  F.  Robinson  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  of  interest  if  the  committee  would  show 
the  figures  on  which  it  has  based  this  statement. 
Have  you  made  any  figures  on  that,  or  have  you  just 
jumped  at  it? 

Mr.  Frink:  We  have  made  them,  as  you  will  find 
in  one  of  the  appendices.  There  are  two  tables  giv- 
ing various  grades  of  creosoted  trestles ;  that  is,  where 
the  creosoted  timber  in  the  trestle  costs  $10  per  foot 
and  you  figure  it  will  last  25  years,  it  will  pay  you 
to  pay  $12.82  per  foot  for  a  concrete  trestle,  which 
you  think  will  last  17  years ;  if  you  think  it  will  last 
100  years,  it  will  pay  you  to  pay  $100  for  it.  We  have 
another  one,  based  on  20  years'  life,  that  is  on  the 
assumption  that  the  timber  is  well  creosoted. 

The  President :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Frink  if, 
in  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  any  attention  was 
given  to  statistics  of  loss  by  fire. 

Mr.  Frink :  Yes ;  we  paid  attention  to  these  sta- 
tistics as  far  as  we  could.  The  sub-committee  gath- 
ered all  the  reports  they  could  of  losses  by  fire,  but 
we  found  in  all  cases  but  one  that  the  fire  originated 
underneath.  There  was  one  case  reported  of  a  tim- 
ber ballast  deck  trestle  which  caught  fire  from  live 
coals. 

Mr.  Campbell :  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
have  the  committee  make  a  statement  of  what  is 
meant  by  "concrete  trestle,"  whether  a  trestle  or  a 
concrete  bridge  with  reinforced  concrete  slabs  on 
concrete  piers. 

Mr.  Frink :  I  don't  sec  that  it  matters  whether  it 
is  reinforced  concrete  trestle  or  bridge.  We  sho\v 
where  you  can  build  a  reinforced  concrete  structure 
carrying  track,  be  it  bridge,  arch  or  what,  at  a  certain 
percentage  over  the  cost  of  timber  structure.  It  seems 
to  me  that  covers  the  whole  ground.  Of  course,  we 
could  divide  that  into  reinforced  concrete  trestle ; 
slabs  on  piers  and  abutments  :  and  arches,  but  I  don't 
think  we  would  be  any  better  off  than  now. 


Mr.  Robinson:  There  should  be  some  study  made 
as  to  height,  because  of  fire  danger  and  because  of 
the  time  necessary  to  build  the  false  work  after  a 
fire.  I  think  the  committee  has  worked  on  those  that 
are  not  more  than  20  ft.  high.  Isn't  it  possible  that 
the  conclusions  would  apply  without  their  using 
higher  structures?  I  might  add  that  we  have  over 
300,000  linear  feet  of  ballasted  deck  bridges  of  creo- 
soted timber. 

Mr.  Frink :  In  regard  to  the  height,  the  creosoted 
pile  ballasted  deck  trestle  is  limited  in  height  to  about 
20  ft.  Each  kind  of  construction  has  its  own 
limitation. 

Mr.  Robinson  :  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this:  Your 
allowance  of  150  per  cent  excess  in  cost  of  the  con- 
crete bridge  over  the  timber  bridge  is  based,  I  take  it, 
on  the  figures  made  for  bridges  not  over  23  ft.  high. 
Would  your  figures  apply  to  greater  heights? 

Mr.  Frink :  They  would  not.  Our  ratio  of  one  and 
one-half  is  merely  a  rough  approximation. 

H.  R.  Safford  (G.  T.)  :  It  occurs  to  me  from  what 
has  been  said  it  might  be  well  to  omit  paragraph  6, 
referring  to  the  economical  side  of  this  question,  until 
there  is  more  data. 

Mr.  Frink:  I  hope  that  motion  will  not  prevail. 
Conclusions  6  and  7  are  the  meat  of  this  report.  Take 
out  those  conclusions  and  the  report  will  not  amount 
to  anything.  If  you  can  show  the  conclusions  are 
wrong,   the  committee  will   be  glad  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  McDonald:  I  do  not  know  whether  what  I 
have  to  say  is  entirely  germane  to  conclusion  No.  6, 
but  I  think  it  will  refer  to  all  these  conclusions  to 
some  extent.  We  have  been  users  of  ballasted  deck 
trestles  built  of  creosoted  timber  piles  on  old  red  cedar 
piles  and  on  solid  concrete  bents  that  are  built  on 
the  stub  ends  of  oak  and  red  cedar  piles  which  have 
been  cut  off  under  the  ground.  We  have  perhaps 
three  or  four  miles  of  such  trestles,  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  one  of  these  that  has  given  us  any  trouble  from 
fire.  We  cover  the  upper  deck  with  old  galvanized 
iron,  giving  us  absolute  protection  against  fire  from 
above.  The  fact  that  the  deck  is  solid  keeps  vegeta- 
tion growing  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  danger  from 
fire  below  is  eliminated.  In  that  way  the  risk  is  prac- 
tically eliminated,  depending  on  the  care  of  the  sec- 
tion man.  We  build  our  timber  trestles  all  the  way 
from  6  to  55  or  60  ft.  high,  with  single  length  creo- 
soted piles.  There  is  one  note  of  danger  that  I  want 
to  sound  and  that  is  about  the  effect  that  the  various 
drainage  schemes  in  the  South  arc  having  on  the 
question  of  pile  trestles  across  low  areas.  They  are 
running  these  canals  in  all  directions  and  lowering  the 
drainage  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  doing  so  they  are 
making  it  possible  to  fill  a  large  number  of  trestles 
over  these  hollows  that  formerly  were  considered 
absolutely  necessary. 

Now,  if  we  can  build  creosoted  timber  trestles  for 
$18  to  $22  a  foot,  as  we  do,  we  hardly  feel  we  are 
justified  in  spending  $33  a  foot  for  concrete  trestles, 
which  may  inside  of  five  or  six  years  prove  to  be  use- 
less on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  drainage  ditch  has 
run  up  the  hollow  and  lowered  the  drainage  and  en- 
abled you  to  fill  the  hollow.  It  may  be  you  could 
recover  that  part  of  your  ballasted  deck  which  con- 
sisted of  the  slabs.  You  could  not  recover  the  pile 
substructure.  Neither  could  you  do  so  very  well 
with  creosoted  timber,  but  I  think  the  recovery  of 
the  creosoted  stringers  is  much  more  likely  than  the 
recovery  of  the  slabs. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  laying  out 
our  work  from  now  on  across  low  bottom  lands,  and 
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figure  very  far  nlu\ul  as  lo  whether  \vc  want  to  treat 
these  structures  in  a  permanent,  or  in  a  tenii)orary 
way. 

J.  G.  SulHvan  (Can.  Pac.)  :  1  agree  with  the  chair- 
man that  if  these  figures  are  correct  the  conclusion  is 
correct,  but  1  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. How  do  you  figure  for  the  fund  for  renewal? 
Is  that  a  sinking  fund? 
Mr.   Frink:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sullivan:  If  that  is  a  sinking  fund  at  0  per 
cent  where  do  you  get  6  per  cent?  You  cannot  get 
it  from  a  bank.  I  tliink  there  is  a  joker  in  that.  If 
you  can  figure  a  sinking  fund  at  six  per  cent,  you 
can  do  lots'of  things.  If  you  figure  that  at  3  per  cent, 
which  will  be  conservative,  you  will  get  a  different 
result.  Have  you  figured  anything  for  the  work  that 
does  not  cost  anything,  that  is  done  by  the  section 
men?  You  do  not  have  to  pay  anything  for  cleaning 
the  trestle,  if  you  have  a  concrete  trestle. 

Mr.  Frink:  As  far  as  maintenance  is  concerned, 
we  have  not  observed  the  cost  of  maintenance  on 
either  structure.  There  may  be  a  little  extra  clear- 
ing of  the  railway  necessary  on  the  ballasted  deck 
trestle.  On  the  concrete  trestle  none  would  be  re- 
quired, and  all  the  work  you  would  have  to  do  is  the 
track  work,  which  would  have  to  be  done  in  any 
event,  irrespective  of  the  type  of  trestle. 

Mr.  Sullivan:  It  is  a  small  amount,  but  if  only  10 
cents  or  15  cents  a  year  per  lineal  foot  is  added,  that 
will  pay  interest  on  a  lot  of  money.  I  am  afraid  that 
you  are  comparing  these  charges  with  the  capital 
rather  than  with  the  interest  per  year.  When  you 
get  down  to  20  years  and  see  the  amount  of  money 
that  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  it  is  infinitesimal.  It 
does  not  take  much  money  at  6  per  cent  to  create  a 
fund  in  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Frink:  Without  having  gone  into  that  ques- 
tion from  that  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  change  the  percentage  in  that  way  it  will  make 
the  showing  worse  than  it  is  now. 
Mr.  Sullivan :  I  do  not  think  it  will. 
Mr.  Frink :  I  am  free  to  confess  the  committee  has 
used  6  per  cent  in  both  of  these  tables,  and  at  this 
moment  we  feel  that  is  right.  If  the  Association 
wishes  it,  we  will  go  into  that  further. 

J.  L.  Campbell  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.)  :  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  the  comprehensiveness  of  these  figures  and 
their  value  depend  upon  the  range  of  data  included 
in  this  investigation.  I  think  it  would  have  been  very 
desirable  if  the  committee  could  have  stated  definitely 
the  dimensions  of  these  structures,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  their  height;  and  it  is  quite  possible  by  varying 
that  height  sufficiently  that  you  would  find  there  was 
quite  a  variation  in  the  conclusions. 

On  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  we  think  the  con- 
crete bridge  is  a  very  good  structure.  We  are  building 
quite  a  number  of  them  and  we  intend  to  build  more 
on  the  basis  that  our  creosoted  ballasted  deck  wooden 
bridge  is  costing  us  $18  or  $19  a  lineal  foot  and  the 
concrete  bridge  from  $30  to  $35  a  foot,  depending  on 
its  height.  That  concrete  bridge  has  a  span  of  14  ft., 
center  to  center  of  piers,  and  its  slabs  are  carried  on 
piers  and  not  on  bents.  The  piers  are  two  feet  thick. 
We  have  not  thought  of  building  a  concrete  structure  to 
a  height  greater  than  15  ft.  Of  all  the  bridge  structures 
we  consider  that  the  best. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  consider  this  concrete  bridge 
as  of  general  applicability.  In  fact,  we  think  that  there 
are  many  of  the  waterways  on  our  road  where  such  a 
structure  is  not  suitable,  and  we  are  not  building  them 
there.     On   the   other   hand,   there   are   many   situations 


where  thai   foiin  of  bridge  is  ])eculiarly  ada])te(l  to  meet 
the    conditions    satisfactorily. 

We  have  a  lot  of  creosoted  bridges,  built  of  yellow 
])ine,  all  very  good  structures,  especially  the  structures 
that  we  have  built  during  the  past  10  years,  and  we 
are  having  practically  no  trouble  with  them.  Yet  we 
are  getting  along'  to  a  point  where  we  are  having  to 
give  some  attention  to  these  structures  and  we  are  in- 
cluding all  of  them  now  in  our  regttlar  annual  inspec- 
tion, whereas  for  a  number  of  years  we  let  them  go. 
(^n  some  of  the  bridges  built  14  years  ago  wc  find 
some  of  the  creosoted  piles  are  beginning  to  decay.  I 
anticipate  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  piles  had 
begun  to  decay  before  they  were  treated.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  a  thoroughly  sound  stick  of 
timber  properly  creosoted  will  decay,  yet  we  find  as 
time  goes  on,  that  many  things  develop  in  connection 
with  wooden  structures  that  involve  expense.  We  do 
not  see  where  any  expense  will  arise  in  connection  with 
the  concrete  structure. 

Mr.  Frink:  Referring  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  criticism  of 
the  i)er  cent,  before  we  worked  out  that  table  on  the 
basis  of  6  per  cent,  we  worked  out  a  table  on  the  basis 
of  5  per  cent  and  we  concluded  afterward  that  it  was 
not  right  and  did  not  use  it.  In  our  5  per  cent  table, 
based  on  20  years,  the  creosoted  timber  trestle  cost  $10 
per  foot,  and  that  comparison  showed  that  the  concrete 
trestle  for  100  years  would  cost  $13.57  per  foot.  In 
the  6  per  cent  table  the  similar  figure  is  $14.49.  There- 
fore, our  6  per  cent  table  is  more  favorable  to  the  con- 
crete trestle  than  the  5  per  cent  table.  If  you  made  it 
3  per  cent,  it  would  be  still  more  unfavorable. 

Mr.  Sullivan:  I  am  figuring  on  the  sinking  fund.  I 
think  you  are  right  with  regard  to  the  6  per  cent  charges 
on  your  interest  investment.  My  criticism  would  ap- 
ply just  the  same  to  the  5  per  cent  rate,  because  you 
are  still  too  high  on  the  sinking  fund  rate.  I  would  use 
two  different  rates,  one  5,  6  or  7  per  cent  for  interest  on 
the  first  expense,  and  then  figure  the  sinking  fund  at 
a  different  rate. 

Mr.  Frink :  What  I  was  going  to  say  further  is  this — 
these  conclusions  are  purely  mathematical.  They  are 
not  based  on  data  collected.  They  are  based  on  nothing 
but  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  types  of  struc- 
tures costing  certain  amounts  per  foot  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  term  of  years.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
it  matters  particularly  whether  you  use  6  per  cent  or 
5  per  cent,  or  a  sinking  fund  rate  of  3  per  cent  or  2.5 
per  cent.  The  measure  of  the  value  of  the  concrete  as 
compared  to  the  timber  structure  is  the  same  in  either 
case.  The  tables  were  prepared  simply  to  show  what 
the  justifiable  cost  of  a  concrete  trestle-  was  in  dollars 
and  cents  compared  with  a  ballasted  deck  trestle,  and 
to  that  concrete  cost  you  must  add  whatever  you  con- 
sider justifiable  for  the  other  five  considerations  which 
we  term  the  minor  considerations,  such  as  fire  hazard, 
etc. 

A.  F.  Robinson  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  I  simply  wish  to 
ask  about  the  interest.  I  presume  it  is  compound  in- 
terest. 

Mr.   Frink :     That  is   right. 

Hunter  McDonald :  There  was  one  other  point  I 
intended  to  mention.  In  the  sandy  regions  of  that  part 
of  the  country  through  which  our  road  runs,  we  find 
the  valleys  are  filling  up  lately  by  the  sand  which  is 
eroded  from  the  banks,  and  every  10  years  we  must 
lift  our  entire  roadbed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
to  keep  it  from  being  overflowed.  We  believe  under 
conditions  of  that  kind  it  is  a  mistake  to  build  an  ab- 
solutely   permanent     structure     there.      Such    conditions 
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are  likely  to  develop  at  points  where  you  least  expect 
them.  They  frequently  appear  very  suddenly,  and  we 
find  our  roadbed  across  these  valleys  is  just  being  cov- 
ered by  the  sand  being  washed  down  from  the  hills.  Un- 
der these  conditions  if  we  had  an  absolutely  permanent 
structure  in  the  valley,  we  would  suffer  considerable 
loss,  and  that  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  a  trestle  con- 
structed out  of  concrete  piles  and  concrete  slabs  across 
a  situation  of  that  kind.  In  such  a  case  there  would 
be  more  risk  of  loss  than  there  would  be  in  the  case 
of  structures  built  out  of  timber,  where  they  could  be 
lifted  up  more  rapidly. 

C.  F.  W.  Felt  (A.  t.  &  S.  F.)  :  An  important  factor 
in  conclusion  No.  6  is  the  relative  life  of  the  two  kinds 
of  structures,  and  unless  that  ratio  can  be  definitely  fixed 
we  cannot  draw  a  definite  conclusion.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  ratio  will  not  be  fixed  at  one  and  one-half 
times. 

Mr.  Frink:  On  that  point,  you  will  notice  that  both 
of  our  tables  give  varying  periods,  from  30  years  to  100 
years.  That  is  not  intended  to  convey  in  any  sense  the 
idea  that  a  concrete  trestle  will  not  last  more  than  30 
years,  or  more  than  100  years.  Those  figures  were  se- 
lected because,  as  Mr.  McDonald  so  well  said,  condi- 
tions may  arise  at  any  time  when  a  structure  has  to  be 
removed.  We  have  taken  25  years  as  the  period  of  per- 
manency for  a  railroad  building.  That  applies,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  to  other  structures.  Tn  the  case 
of  a  trestle  you  may  want  to  limit  to  30,  40  or  50  years. 
We  give  the  two  tables  to  show  what  expense  is  justified, 
depending  on  the  life. 

Mr.  Felt :  The  tables  are  all  right,  but  this  conclusion 
fixes  a  definite  duration.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
tables.  They  are  of  distinct  interest,  but  this  conclusion 
is  based  on  a  definite  ratio  of  the  life  of  the  two  kinds 
of  construction. 

Mr.  Frink:  That  is  true,  but  the  ratio  is  slightly 
larger  than  100  years'  life  for  a  concrete  structure,  and 
we  did  not  think  anyone  would  want  anything  longer 
that  that. 

J.  C.  Nelson  (S.  A.  L.)  :  We  built  some  trestles  of  con- 
crete some  6  or  7  years  ago  and  have  not  spent  a  penny  on 
them.  I  was  asking  my  general  bridge  inspector  a  few 
days  before  I  left  home  for  some  information  about 
these  bridges.  He  said  he  could  not  see  that  they  had 
changed  one  iota  from  the  day  they  were  constructed,  in 
any  respect — there  was  no  settling  or  vibration.  He 
watched  several  freight  trains  pass  over  the  bridges  with 
our  heaviest  engines,  having  52,900-lb.  axle  load,  and 
remarked  that  he  could  not  feel  any  vibration  or  notice 
anything  at  all  in  the  action  of  the  structure. 

I  have  known  of  cases  where  ballasted  deck  trestles 
constructed  by  members  of  this  association  were  put  in 
as  far  back  as  1876.  I  refer,  in  particular,  to  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville.  I  think  Mr.  Courtenay  or  Mr.  Mont- 
fort  a  few  years  ago,  when  this  question  was  under  dis- 
cussion, related  the  condition  of  these  trestles,  and  stated 
that  they  had  strengthened  them  by  putting  in  untreated 
timber  on  top  of  the  old  timbers  and  that  these  timbers 
had  been  in  for  10  or  12  years,  and  that  neither  the 
treated  or  the  untreated  timber  had  shown  any  deteriora- 
tion. The  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  built  an  open- 
deck  pile  trestle  of  creosoted  timber  across  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain,  which  was  constructed  in  November,  1883. 
That  trestle  is  still  in  use — a  portion  of  it  has  not  been 
filled — and  about  four  years  asfo  they  cut  out  sections 
of  the  treated  stringers  and  had  them  tested  for  strength 
in  comparison  with  the  best  long-leaf  yellow  pine  string- 
ers that  they  could  secure  at  that  time,  and  they  found 
that  the  treated  stringers  were  stronger  than  the  un- 
treated, even  though  they  had  been  in  service  some  29 


years.  I  think  the  period  of  20  years  is  too  low.  We 
expect  to  get  40  years  out  of  ours, 

A.  Irwin  (C.  M.  &  St,  P,)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  with  reference  to  the  service  tables,  whether 
this  Conclusion  6  would  apply  under  Table  1.  Under 
Table  2,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  practically  100  years 
for  the  concrete  trestle,  with  a  service  life  for  the  creo- 
soted trestle  of  20  years.  If  the  creosoted  trestle  were 
25  years,  what  would  be  the  advantage  of  the  concrete 
structure,  when  this  ratio  would  be  one  and  one-half? 

Mr.  Frink:  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  worked  out  the  tables  any  further  than 
they  appear.  As  you  will  note  from  the  formulas,  it 
requires  quite  a  little  calculation  to  work  out  these  values 
and  we  have  only  worked  out  the  ones  which  appear  in 
the  tables — it  will  be  surely  less  than  lyi. 

Mr.  Irwin:  This  whole  thing  appears  to  me  an  aca- 
demic subject.  One  of  the  speakers  referred  to  the  fact 
that  this  conclusion  is  based  on  certain  assumptions  of 
age.  With  those  assumptions  the  conclusion  is  all  right. 
If  the  conclusion  will  state  that  the  assumptions  con- 
tained in  it  are  based  on  a  service  life  of  20  years  for  the 
creosote  structure  and  100  years  for  the  concrete  struc- 
ture, there  certainly  is  no  objection  to  that.  The  other 
questions  of  practicability,  etc.,  do  not  enter  into  it.  It 
is  purely  academic.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  the 
conclusion  is  that  it  leads  one  to  believe  that  you  are 
setting  some  laboratory  ratio  of  value  between  the  tim- 
ber structure  and  the  concrete  one,  which  is  not  the  case 
as  I  understand  it.  Therefore,  if  this  Conclusion  6  were 
stricken  out  entirely  and  merely  a  reference  made  to  this 
tabular  statement  in  regard  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
these  two  types  of  structures,  you  would  have  the  meat 
of  the  whole  thing. 

S.  S.  Roberts:  Any  economic  consideration  of  the 
life  and  cost  will  be  governed  by  experience  and  our 
knowledge  of  diff'erent  structures.  That  comparison  can 
be  had  only  by  the  formulae  the  committee  used,  or  some 
other  similar  formulae.  If  the  committee  has  made  a 
comparison  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  each  type 
of  structure  and  has  had  under  consideration  cost  data  on 
these  structures,  and  estimates  of  their  life  based  on 
experience  in  respect  to  all  the  practical  points  which 
have  been  brought  up,  then  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  committee,  because  I  know  the 
formulae  to  be  reliable. 

In  response  to  one  of  the  speakers,  I  will  say  that 
the  formulae  that  the  committee  has  used  may  be  so 
transposed  that  if  you  take  the  life  of  your  ballasted 
floor  trestle  and  its  cost,  and  the  cost  of  the  concrete 
trestle,  then  you  can  show  what  life  that  concrete  trestle 
must  reach  in  order  to  be  economical,  and  I  think  by 
quoting  that  formula  you  can  answer  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. I  also  think  it  might  show  the  point  the  chairman 
brought  out,  that  the  life  of  the  structures  will  have  to 
be  so  much  longer  than  we  can  foresee. 

J.  G.  Sullivan :  I  am  afraid  I  gave  the  impression 
I  was  opposed  to  creosoted  piles  with  ballasted  deck. 
That  is  not  the  case.  I  want  to  correct  one  or  two 
misinterpretations  which  have  been  put  on  my  re- 
marks. One  of  them  is  with  reference  to  cleaning  out 
the  trestles.  We  clean  out  under  our  wooden  trestles, 
that  is,  remove  the  vegetation,  and  you  will  have  to 
do  the  same  thing  under  a  creosoted  trestle  bridge. 
You  do  not  have  to  go  to  that  care  with  a  concrete 
trestle  and  I  still  maintain  there  is  a  factor  in  there 
which  should  be  calculated. 

Another  point — there  is  no  doubt  in  the  South, 
where  there  are  long  trestles,  this  is  a  vital  subject, 
but  if  this  conclusion  is  adopted,  we  will  have  to 
explain  why  we  are  building  concrete  trestles  instead 
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<jf  crcosulcd  piK-  licslk's,  and  1  wwiild  likr  to  know 
what  my  answer  would  be. 

Wc  are  building'  concrete  trestles  costing  $.^5  a 
foot,  and  we  are  building  some  as  high  as  36  ft.. 
and  bracing  them  with  reinforced  concreti-,  and  we 
are  doing  that  because  they  are  more  economical 
than  abutments  for  steel  bridges. 

You  might  carry  this  a  little  further  and  it  would 
be  probably  just  as  well  to  erect  steel  bridges  with 
concrete  trestle  sills,  ami  1  think  there  are  a  great 
many    places    where    it    would    be    more    economical. 

<"..' A.  llaggander  (C".  B.  &  ij.)  :  It  depends  on  the 
amount  of  money  you  have  to  pay  for  the  material, 
etc.  On  the  liurlington  we  have  our  own  gravel  i)its 
and  get  that  material  very  cheaply.  We  have  been 
using  this  construction  for  10  years.  'Jliis  form  of 
construction  becomes  chea])er  all  the  time,  because 
we  make  our  material  in  a  central  plant.  We  make 
large  quantities  of  it  and  build  these  concrete  ])ile 
trestles  sometimes  as  cheap  as  $26  a  foot.  It  runs 
from  that  up  to  $40,  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
trestle.  You  can  build  a  very  long  trestle  for  $26  or 
:>28  a  foot,  and  the  very  short  ones  run  higher  than 
that.  If  you  go  into  trestles  20  ft.  high  you  must 
have  concrete  piers  and  that  runs  the  cost  up  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  figures  I  have  given,  of  course. 
A\'e  consider  the  permanent  feature  of  the  trestle  and 
the  freedom  from  fire  hazard  as  being  worth  a  great 
deal  to  us,  and  that  was  one  of  the  principal  elements 
in  mind  when  we  built  them.  We  think  these  two 
elements  are  worth  a  lot  of  money. 

F.  L.  Thompson  (I.  C.)  :  The  first  concrete  trestle 
we  built  was  supported  on  piers,  and  it  was  con- 
structed in  1904.  We  have  not  spent  a  cent  on  re- 
pairs to  that  bridge  since  that  time.  We  built  a  num- 
ber of  trestles  each  year  without  piers  up  to  about 
four  years  ago.  About  three  years  ago,  on  a  piece  of 
second   track,   we   built   in   four   months    12,000  lineal 


feet  of  sir. light  concrete  pile  trestle,  and  build  now 
from  S,()()()  ti)  10,000  ft.  of  pile  trestle  each  year.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  putting  in  15,000  to  18,000 
lineal  feet  of  crcoscjted  trestle  a  year.  \n  the  cases 
where  we  put  in  the  c(jncrete  trestle  we  take  into 
I  (iiisidcration  the  trafllic  which  is  carried  over  the  line, 
the  i)ossibility  of  grade  reduction,  the  change  of 
alinement,  and  the  character  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  line  is  located. 

We  have  a  great  (Ual  (jf  territory  in  the  South,  in 
Louisiana,  wdiere  it  is  very  expensive  to  put  in  a  con- 
crete trestle,  and  at  those  places  we  are  using  creo- 
soted  trestles  entirely.  We  figure  that  the  cost  runs 
about  as  stated  here,  $27  or  $28,  up  to  $40  or  possibly 
$50  on  very  short  bridges.  If  we  only  have  three  or 
four  bents  in  the  bridge  the  expense  runs  high.  It 
costs  considerably  more  to  get  the  pile  driver  to  do 
the  work  and  go  from  one  place  to  another  for  these 
small  jobs.  If  the  bridge  is  several  hundred  feet  long, 
that  expense  is  not  so  much  for  each  bridge,  rela- 
tively. 

The  I'resident:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 
If  not,  w^e  will  put  the  question  on  the  adoption  of 
conclusion  No.  6.  Those  in  favor  of  the  conclusion 
say  aye ;  opposed  no.    The  noes  have  it. 

Mr.  SalTord:  I  move  that  Conclusion  No.  7  be 
adopted. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Frink :  The  next  is  No.  6,  "Merits  of  Galvan- 
ized Iron  Fastenings  for  Timber  Trestles  as  Com- 
pared with  Plain  Iron  and  Steel  Fastenings,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  their  use  on  Creosoted  Struct- 
ures." 

(Mr.  Frink  then  read  Conclusions  8  to  12  inclusive, 
which  upon  motion  were  adopted,  for  printing  in  the 
manual.) 

The  President :  The  committee  will  be  dismissed 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Association. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rail 


FOLLOWING  the  adoption  by  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  As- 
sociation of  the  rail  designs  recommended 
by  this  committee  in  19LS,  the  commit- 
tee received  a  letter  from  the  Manufac- 
turers' Rail  Committee  criticising  said 
designs  on  the  grounds  that  certain  prin- 
ciples embodied — namely,  that  of  treat- 
ing the  rail  as  a  girder,  and  of  securing 
the  highest  ratio  of  section  modulus  to 
area  of  section — lead  to  an  increase  of 
failure  of  such  rails  in  detail ;  also  stat- 
ing that  they  prefer  designs  which  will 
give  greater  strength  to  resist  types  of 
failures  which  are  prevalent. 

The  conmiittee  replied  that  it  had 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  manu- 
facturers' criticism  with  every  desire  to 
find  common  ground  for  agreement  as  to 
standard  sections,  but  that  it  was  unable 
to  determine  from  its  experience  that  the  criticism  of  the 
manufacturers  is  justified,  and  asked  for  definite  statistics 
in  support  of  their  contention.  The  committee  also  svated 
its  belief,  based  on  experience,  that,  so  far  as  failures 
are  concerned,  there  can  be  no  marked  difference  in 
results  obtained  from  the  manufacturers'  and  A.  R. 
F.  A.  sections,  but  that  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  in 
their  greater  strength  and  in  the  possible  strengthening 


John  D.  Isaacs,  Chairman 


of   the   joint  bars   (the  weakest  part  of 
the  track),  is  mai"ked. 

Under  date  of  November  17,  1916, 
the  Manufacturers'  Rail  Committee  re- 
plied, reiterating  the  statements  made  in 
their  original  letter  without  substantia- 
tion. At  our  meeting  on  December  13, 
this  matter  was  assigned  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee with  instructions  that  it  endeavor 
to  obtain  from  the  manufacturers  their 
supporting  data.  Such  data  has  not  as 
yet  been  received.  The  committee, 
therefore,  reports  that  investigations 
made  by  it  have  disclosed  no  good  rea- 
sons for  making  any  changes  in  rail  de- 
signs already  adopted. 

The  committee  recommends  that   the 
following  changes  be  made  in  the  Speci- 
fications    for     Quenched     Carbon     and 
Ouenched    Alloy    Steel    Joint    Bars    ap- 
pearing as  Appendix  A  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  Rail,  in  the  proceedings  for  1916: 

"Physical  Properties   and   Tests 

7.  (b)  Elastic  Limit  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  minimum— - 
70,000-85,000. 

"(c)  The  elastic  limit  shall  be  determined  by  the 
use  of  the  Berry  strain  gage,  or  similar  instrument,  and 
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will  be  the  load  when  the  elongation  shows  a  change  in 
rate  of  stretch,  the  machine  being  operated  at  not  more 
than  ^/^  in.  ])er  minute.  After  the  elastic  limit  is 
reached  the  speed  shall  not  exceed  2  in.  per  minute." 

Rail  Failure  Statistics  and  Conclusions 

The  statistics  covering  rail  failures  for  the  pericMi 
ending  October  31,  1915,  were  issued  in  Ijulletin  ](S8 
for  August,  1916.  The  basis  of  com])arison  used  has 
been  changed  from  "l"'ailures  per  10,000  tons  of  rail 
laid"  to  "I'ailures  per  100  track  miles  of  rail  laid." 

The  average  failures  per  100  track  miles  of  the  roll- 
ings for  the  several  years,  including  both  the  Bessemer 
and  Open-Hearth  rails,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Year   Rolled  Vrars'   Service 

0  12  3  4  5 

1908. .• 308.1 

1909 224.1  277.H 

1910 124.0  152.7  198.5 

1911 77.0  104.4  133.3   

1912 28.9  43.1   49.3   

1913 2.0  12.5  25.8   

1914 1.2   8.2   

1915 0.7   

It  will  be  noted  that  the  1908.  1909  and  1910  rollings 
show  successively  decreased  numbers  of  failures  con^- 
pared  on  a  basis  of  five  years'  service  and  the  later 
rollings  also  show  successive  reduction  in  failures  when 
compared  on  a  less  number  of  years'  service.  A  study 
of  the  results  shows  this  to  be  due  partly  to  the  gradual 
replacement  of  Bessemer  by  open-hearth  rails,  and 
partly  to  improvement  in  both. 

Special  Investigation  of  Rails 

During  the  year  special  reports  have  been  presented 
to  the  rail  committee  as  follows  : 

No.  55.— Transverse  Fissure  Rail,  51051,  by  M.  H. 
Wickhorst. 

No.  56.— Rail  Failure  Statistics  for  1915,  by  M.  H. 
Wickhorst. 

No.  57. — Segregated  Streaks  in  Steel  Rail,  by  G.  F. 
Comstock. 

No.  58.— Test  of  Rail  Joints,  by  H.  B.  MacFarland. 

No.  59. — Induced  Interior  Transverse  Fissures  in 
Heads  of  Two  Types,  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley. 

No.  60. — Improvement  in  Method  of  Casting  Ingots, 
by  W.  C.  Cushing. 

No.  61.— Rail  Tests.  Quick  Bend  Method.  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  Report  furnished  by  A.  W.  Gibbs 
and  presented  by  W.  C.  Cushing. 

No.  62. — Some  Transverse  l^^issure  Rails  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  by  M.  FI.  Wickhorst. 

No.  63.— The  Rail  Failure  Situation,  by  M.  H.  Wick- 
horst. 

The  report  on  Transverse  Fissure  Rail,  510."^!,  de- 
scribes tests  made  on  a  100-lb.  P.  S.  .Section,  1911  Car- 
negie O.  H.  rail,  which  failed  from  this  cause  in  1915. 
Results  disclosed  freedom  from  segregation,  low  duc- 
tility in  interior  of  head  and  a  number  of  longitudinal 
cracks  in  interior  of  head,  which  were  disclosed  by  the 
etching  and  ])olishirig. 

The  paper  on  Segregated  Streaks  in  Steel  Rails  pre- 
sents a  review  of  various  methods  of  etching  and  gi\es 
the  author's  opinion  as  to  their  relative  value  in  detec- 
tion of  segregated  streaks. 

The  paper  on  Tests  of  Rail  Joints  gives  a  study  of 
the  effects  on  the  strength  and  rigidity  of  rail  joints 
resulting  from  various  percentages  of  carbon  in  un- 
treated and  in  quenched  angle  bars,  also  as  affected  by 
the  use  of  oil  quenched  minimum  carbon  versus  un- 
treated low  carbon  steel  track  bolts.  The  tests  indicate 
that  the  strength  of  the  metal  varies  with  the  carbon 
content  when  other  elements  are  constant  and  the  metal 
is  handled  in  the  same  manner  for  both  the  heat  treat- 


ment and  quencliing.  Also,  that  proper  quenching  o-' 
the  metal  raises  both  the  yield  ])oint  and  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  steel  and  that  the  strength  and  rigidity 
of  the  joint  is  greater  with  oil  quenched  minimum  car- 
bon than  with  untreated  low  carbon  steel  bolts. 

The  paper  on  Induced  Interior  Transverse  Fissure.s. 
in  Heads  of  Two  Types  gives  the  results  of  the  au- 
thor's extended  experiments  in  this  field.  From  his  in- 
vestigations Dr.  Dudley  concludes  that  induced  interior 
transverse  fissures  in  basic  open-hearth  rails  are  due  ivi 
I)art  to  an  occasional  hot  rail  being  rolled  so  cold  or  so 
rapidly  cooled  during  manufacture  before  recalescence 
on  the  hotbeds  as  to  cause  a  lag  of  .some  of  the  trans- 
formations of  the  metal  in  the  interior  of  the  head, 
which  exceptional  conditions  of  manufacture  can  be 
avoided.  Such  delayed  transformations  ])roduce  initial 
strains  and  a  j)hysical  non-ductile  core  of  heterogeneous 
metal  near  the  center  of  the  head.  Mechanical  injury 
to  such  metal  by  the  gag  produces  an  interior  invisible 
fracture,  which,  when  the  rail  is  subjected  to  normal 
service,  develops  by  detail  growth  until  the  section  rup- 
tures. Dr.  Dudley  classifies  interior  transverse  fissures 
into  two  general  types,  Intergranular  and  Coalescent, 
resulting  from  gagging  on  the  base  or  head. 

Mr.  Cushing's  i)aper  on  Improvement  in  Method  of 
Casting  Ingots  points  out  that  the  success  which  has 
been  brought  about  in  reduction  of  the  number  of  rail 
failures  annually  has  been  due  principally  to  the  in- 
crease in  weight,  strength  and  stiffness  of  rail  sections, 
improvement  in  specifications  and  by  more  rigid  mspec- 
tion.  These  changes  have  not  brought  about,  except 
to  a  minor  extent,  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
material  accepted  for  use.  There  is  included  an  extract 
from  an  article  entitled  Some  Pro{)erties  of  Ingots,  by 
A.  W.  &  H.  Brearley,  in  The  Engineer,  describing  the 
advantages  of  using  a  taper  in  the  ingot  mold  with  the 
wide  end  upward  in  eliminating  the  so-called  secondary 
pipe. 

The  paper  on  Rail  Tests,  Quick  Bend  Method,  gives 
the  results  of  an  investigation  authorized  by  the  Rail 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  on  April  9,  1915. 
The  tests  were  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  at  Al- 
toona,  Pa.  The  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  de- 
velop a  substitute  for  the  present  drop  test  for  rails, 
which  it  was  found  did  not  appear  to  give  consistent  re- 
sults, in  that  the  deflection  and  blows  required  to  break 
the  heavier  rails  now  coming  into  use  did  not  correspond 
with  those  which  would  normally  be  expected  from  the 
same  height  and  weight  of  tup  with  an  increased  span. 
Preliminary  tests  made  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
in  a  Richie  testing  machine  are  described,  in  which  sec- 
tions of  rails  were  subjected  to  successive  increments  of 
loading.  The  calculated  relationship  of  any  one  net 
elongation  to  the  corresponding  permanent  set  was 
found  to  check  very  closely  with  the  corresponding  data 
obtained  from  quick  bend  tests.  The  paper  describes 
in  detail  a  further  development  of  this  test  method  and 
includes  results  of  comparative  tests  made  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  on  rails  of  widely  different  physical 
and  chemical  properties  by  both  the  drop  test  and 
quick  bend  test  methods. 

The  quick  bend  tests  were  made  in  a  hydraulic  forg- 
ing press  equipped  to  permit  the  taking  of  indicator  cards 
of  the  pressures  and  corresponding  deflections.  The 
quick  bend  tests  gave  more  consistent  results  than  the 
(Irop  tests.  The  principal  advantages  of  the  q-iick  bend 
test  are  that  data  regarding  the  elasticity  of  die  steel 
is  obtainable  and  it  is  possible  to  more  definitely  deter- 
mine the  ductility  since  a  more  detailed  study  can  be 
made   of    the   relation   existing  between   the   deflections 
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aiul  loads  at  points  between  the  elastic  limit  load  and 
the  ultimate  load.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  j^rohahly 
not  as  j^ood  a  test  for  brittlcness  as  the  drop  test.  'J'his 
committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Manufacturers'  Rail 
Committee,  has  under  consideration  the  quick  bend  test 
as  a  substitute  for  the  drop  test   for  rails. 

The  i^aper  on  transverse  fissure  rails  on  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  jj[ivcs  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  11  rails  which  broke  on  that  road,  showinj>[  transverse 
fissures.  The  general  result  was  that  chemically  the 
rails  showed  a  tendency  toward  hardness,  but  were  free 
from  considerable  scp^regation.  Physically  the  rails 
showed  good  properties  except  in  the  interior  of  the 
head,  where  the  metal  contained  numerous  small  cracks 
and  was  of  low  ductility. 

The  i)aper  on  the  Rail  I'^ailure  Situation  gives  a  gen- 
eral discussions  of  the  difTercnt  types  of  rail  failures, 
their  causes  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  overcome 
the  failures.  It  presents  the  conclusions  that  may  be 
drawn  at  the  present  time  from  the  investigations  we 
have  been  making  in  the  last  few  years. 

Committee:  J.  D.  Isaacs  (S.  P.),  chairman;  R. 
Montfort  (L.  &  N.),  vice-chairman;  E.  B.  Ashby  (L. 
v.),  E.  E.  Adams  (U.  P.),  J.  A.  Atwood  (P.  &  L.  E.), 
A.  S.  Baldwin  (I.  C).  W.  C.  Barnes  (S.  P.),  J.  E. 
Berrv  (Cons.  Engr.),  C  S.  Churchill  (N.  &W.),W.  C. 
Cusliing  (P.  L.  W.),  G.  M.  Davidson  (C.  &  N.  W.'i, 
Dr.  P.  H.  Dudlev  (N.  Y.  C),  J.  M.  R.  Fairbairn  (C. 
P.),  C.  F.  W.  Felt  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  L.  C.  Fritch 
(C.  N.),  A.  W.  Gibbs  (P.  R.  R.),  H.  G.  Kelley 
(G.  T.),  C.  F.  Loweth  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.),  H.  B.  Mac- 
Farland  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  C.  A.  Morse  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.), 
J.  R.  Onderdonk  (B.  &  O.),  G.  J.  Ray  (D.  L.  &  W.). 
H.  R.  SafTord  (G.  T.),  J.  P.  Snow  (Cons  Engr.),F.  S. 
Stevens  (P.  &  R.),  E.  Stimson  (B.  &  O.),  R.  Trimble 
(P.  L.  W.).  G.  W.  Vaughan  (N.  Y.  C),  M.  PI.  VVick- 
horst. 

The  Rail  Failure  Situation.    By  M.  H.  Wickhorst, 
Engineer  of  Tests,  Rail  Committee 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  visible  condition  of  the 
failed  rails,  most  of  the  rail  failures  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes,  as  follows : 

(1)  Crushed   and   split   heads. 

(2)  Internal    fissures    (transverse   and    horizontal). 

(3)  Broken   bases    (crescent   breaks). 

(4)  Broken  rails  (square  and  angular  breaks). 

Crushed  and  Split  Heads 

Head  failures  are  the  most  numerous,  and  most  of 
these  may  be  described  as  crushed  or  split  heads.  This 
failure  consists  of  an  internal  vertical  crack  in-  the 
head  running  lengthwise  of  the  rail  anywhere  from  a 
foot  or  two  to  several  yards  in  length.  The  external 
appearance  may  show  only  a  crushing  of  the  head ;  but, 
when  broken,  the  rail  will  show  a  vertical  or  obliquely 
vertical  crack  in  the  interior  of  the  head  running  length- 
wise of  the  rail.  This  kind  of  failure  is  confined  mostly 
to  metal  showing  considerable  interior  segregation  of 
carbon,  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  attended  more  or  less 
with  laminations,  streaks  and  slag  seams.  Usually,  also, 
along  with  this  interior  condition  there  is  a  softness  of 
the  outer  portions  of  the  rail  section,  including  the  top 
of  the  head.  The  "peaning"  or  "ironing"  action  of  the 
rolling  wheels  causes  a  side  spread  of  the  top  part  of 
the  head.  The  outer  metal  has  practically  always  suffi- 
cient ductility  to  stand  this  side  spread,  but  if  the  in- 
terior metal  has  not,  it  develops  a  crack,  which  keeps 
growing  until  a  split  head  results.  The  crack  generally 
comes  to  the  surface  at  the  under  side  of  the  head  at  its 
junction  with  the  web,  but  sometimes  it  extends  down- 
ward into  the  web  and  comes  to  the  surface  at  the  side 


of  the  web.  Abstractly  stated,  split  heads  may  be  said 
to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  transverse  ductility  in  the  interior 
of  the  head. 

Internal  Fissures 

Strictly  speaking,  a  split  head  is  a  case  of  internal 
fissure,  but  this  latter  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  type  of 
failure  that  has  become  prominent  in  recent  years  while 
the  split  head  is  an  old  type  and  was  long  known  as 
"piped"  rail.  Internal  fissures  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  as  follows : 

(1)  .Simple  transverse  fissure. 

(2)  Simple   horizontal    fissure. 

(3)  Compound  fissure. 

The  simple  transverse  fissure  is  probably  the  most 
numerous.  This  type  of  failure  first  came  prominently 
to  public  attention  in  Mr.  Howard's  report  on  the  Man- 
chester wreck  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  that  occurred  Aug- 
ust 25,  1911.  A  characteristic  and  constant  feature  of 
the  transverse  fissure  is  the  "nucleus,"  a  granular  or 
crystalline  spot  surrounded  by  the  smooth  or  polished 
part  of  the  fissure.  The  nucleus  is  ordinarily  from  ^ 
to  }i  in.  in  diameter,  but  may  be  larger  or  smaller.  The 
surrounding  smooth  part  has  been  found  in  all  sizes 
from  nothing  to  almost  the  full  size  of  the  head.  It 
seems  fairly  certain  that  the  nucleus  acted  as  a  center  of 
growth  from  which  the  fissure  developed  under  re- 
peated "alternations  of  stress"  or  the  "wave  action" 
under  moving  trains,  but  the  origin  of  the  nucleus  seems 
not  yet  to  have  been  fully  explained,  although  undoubt- 
edly, a  vital  part  of  the  problem. 

The  simple  horizontal  fissure  seems  not  to  be  frequent 
in  rails  that  have  broken  in  track,  as  before  the  point 
of  breakage  is  reached  a  transverse  crack  branches  off 
from  the  horizontal  one,  finally  breaking  as  a  compound 
fissure.  The  compound  fissure,  or  as  Dr.  P,  H.  Dud- 
ley has  called  it,  the  coalescent  type,  consists  of  both 
horizontal  and  transverse  parts,  and  seems  to  be  a  de- 
velopment of  the  horizontal  fissure.  A  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  these  two  types  of  fissure  is  the  presence  of  a 
longitudinal  streak  or  lamination  that  acted  as  a  center 
of  growth  from  which  the  horizontal  part  of  the  fissure 
developed.  After  a  while  a  branch  starts  up  or  down 
from  the  horizontal  crack  and  after  it  has  attained  suffi- 
cient size  a  break  occurs  as  a  compound  fissure. 

To  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
cause  or  causes  of  internal  fissures  has  proved  a  very 
baffling  problem,  but  the  fog  seems  to  be  lifting  slightly 
and  we  may  now  dimly  discern  some  of  the  important 
matters  involved  in  the  production  of  fissures.  When 
examined  chemically,  fissured  rails  have  shown  a  tend- 
ency toward  hardness.  The  carbon  is  generally  above 
0.70  per  cent  and  frequently  above  0.75  or  0.80  per  cent. 
The  rails  with  compound  fissures  seem  generally  to 
show  interior  segregation  of  carbon,  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  but  those  with  simple  transverse  fissures  have 
usually  shown  a  fairly  even  distribution  of  the  elements, 
as  determined  by  a  comparison  of  samples  from  the 
corner  and  the  interior  of  the  head. 

When  examined  physically  the  rails  have  generally 
shown  good  physical  properties  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  rail  section,  except  in  the  interior  of  the  head,  where 
the  ductility  has  usually  been  low  and  frequently  en- 
tirely absent.  When  examined  for  small  cracks  by  a 
process  of  etching  and  highly  polishing,  fissured  rails 
have  also  shown  numerous  small  cracks  in  the  interior 
of  the  head ;  that  is,  the  metal  inside  the  head  was  in  a 
generally  torn  condition.  The  investigations  have  not, 
however,  as  yet  shown  to  what  extent  this  was  an 
original  condition  of  the  rail  as  made,  and  to  what 
extent  it  developed  in  service. 
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The  early  work  on  rails  with  fissures  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  such  rails  came  indiscriminately  from  all 
parts  of  the  ingot,  but  more  recent  investigations  now 
idicate  that  fissures  occur  mostly  in  rails  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  ingot,  and  particularly  in  the  B  rails.  For 
instance  this  is  shown  in  a  tabulation  given  below,  made 
by  the  New  York  State  Commission,  of  fissured  rails 
reported  to  it : 

Rail  Letter  No.  of  Failures 

A 69 

B 137 

C 67 

D 41 

E 36 

3S0 

The  tabulation  presumably  covers  rails  with  com- 
pound fissures  as  well  as  simple  transverse  fissures,  al- 
though probably  a  distinction  should  be  made.  In  an 
unpublished  investigation  of  a  whole  heat  in  which  sev- 
eral failures  occurred  in  the  track,  due  to  transverse 
fissures,  and  in  which  all  the  rails  were  afterward  broken 
in  the  gag  press,  showing  a  considerable  number  of 
simple  transverse  fissures,  the  writer  found  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  fissures  occurring  in  the  B  rails,  and  no 
fissures  were  found  in  the  lower  third  of  the  ingot. 

From  the  above  discussion  it  is  thus  beginning  to 
appear  that  split  heads,  transverse  fissures  and  com- 
pound fissures  are  related  and  perhaps  simply  different 
manifestations  of  what  is  fundamentally  the  same 
trouble.  Split  heads  occur  mostly  in  the  top  rail  of  the 
ingot  in  segregated  steel  and  this  seems  to  be  true  also 
of  compound  fissures,  although  considerably  more  evi- 
dence is  needed  on  this  latter  point.  It  also  seems  that 
transverse  fissures  are  most  numerous  in  rails  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  ingot,  but  when  examined  by  the  usual 
chemical  methods  they  are  generally  free  from  much 
segregation,  and  instead  of  being  most  numerous  in  the 
top  rail  they  seem  to  occur  mostly  in  the  second  or  B 
rail.  These  types  of  failure  are  the  results  of  growth 
under  repeated  strains  and  the  age  of  the  rail  at  the 
time  of  failure  would  be  a  function  of  the  wheel  loads 
and  the  number  of  wheels  passing  over  the  rail,  as  well 
as  of  the  rail  section  and  the  interior  condition  of  the 
rail.  If  the  rail  is  too  light  for  the  service  or  the  track 
is  improperly  maintained,  the  rail  will  become  battered 
at  the  ends  and  become  distorted  and  unridable  for  fast 
service,  but  with  sound  metal  in  the  interior  of  the  head 
it  is  not  apt  to  develop  a  split  head  or  fissure. 

Broken  Bases 

The  broken  base  occurs  as  a  half -moon  or  crescent- 
shaped  piece  broken  out  of  the  flange.  These  occur 
mostly  at  ties  and  are  largely  attended  with  seams  in 
the  base.  They  seem  to  be  more  numerous  in  light, 
thin  flange  rails  than  in  the  more  recent  sections,  which 
have  thicker  flanges  and  are  also  usually  heavier  when 
a  change  of  section  is  adopted. 

Broken  Rails 

The  term  "broken"  rail  is  applied  to  a  rail  which  is 
broken  through  the  whole  section  without  showing  an 
apparent  interior  defect,  the  square  break  being  approx- 
imately vertical  through  the  section  and  the  angular 
break  occurring  obliquely  through  the  section.  This 
type  of  failure,  as  well  as  the  broken  base  type,  is  most 
predominant  in  winter,  particularly  in  severely  cold 
weather,  and  may  be  termed  "winter  disease'"  of  rails. 
The  severe  winter  of  1911  and  1912  brought  out  a  very 
abundant  crop  of  such  failures  on  the  northern  roads. 
An  examination  of  the  fractures  of  such  rails  shows 
that  the  fracture  is  upward  through  the  section;  that  is, 
it  starts  from  the  base,  and  the  rails  also  show  longi- 


tudinal cracks  or  seams  at  the  bottom  of  the  base.  H. 
B.  MacF'arland,  Engineer  of  Tests,  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  made  an  interesting  report  in  which  he 
showed  that  most  "broken"  rails  were  accompanied  by 
half -moon  base  fractures,  which  observation  has  also 
resulted  from  other  investigations.  Probably  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  appearance  of  most  "broken" 
rails  is  what  may  be  called  the  "scalloped"  fracture 
across  the  bottom  of  the  base;  that  is,  the  fracture  is 
not  straight  across  the  base,  but  one  side  is  concave  or 
re-entrant  with  a  sharp  corner,  while  the  other  side  is 
pointed  and  dovetails  into  it.  The  concave  side  of  the 
fracture  also  generally  shows  a  seam  in  the  bottom  of 
the  base. 

In  both  the  broken  base  and  the  broken  rail  the  break 
starts  in  a  longitudinal  seam  in  the  bottom  of  the  base. 
If  the  seam  is  off  to  one  side  of  the  center,  not  under 
the  web,  a  piece  of  the  flange  breaks  out  and  the  failure 
is  a  broken  base;  but  if  the  seam  is  about  central  and 
under  the  web,  a  piece  of  the  flange  starts  to  break  out, 
but  the  break  continues  upward  through  the  whole  sec- 
tion and  the  failure  is  a  "broken"  rail. 

Seams  in  the  Base  of  Rails 

Rails  frequently  contain  longitudinal  surface  seams, 
and  in  this  connection  a  study  of  the  behavior  in  the 
drop  test  of  a  rail  containing  seams  in  the  bottom  of  the 
base  is  important.  These  base  seams  vary  in  depth 
from  0.01  in.  to  0.1  in.,  and  are  occasionally  deeper. 

When  tested  in  the  drop  test  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
rail  ordinarily  breaks  at  or  near  the  place  where  hit  by 
the  trip,  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  longitudinal  duc- 
tility of  the  part  in  tension.  Occasionally,  however, 
when  tested  with  the  base  in  tension  (that  is,  with  the 
base  resting  on  the  supports),  the  fracture  occurs  near 
one  of  the  supports.  This  was  a  100-lb.  rail  broken  in 
the  drop  test  with  the  base  in  tension,  supports  3  ft. 
apart,  and  given  one  blow  of  a  2,000-lb.  tup  from  a 
height  of  20  ft.  The  impression  left  on  the  base  by 
the  support  was  chalked  to  show  up  more  clearly  in 
the  illustration,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  permanent 
impression  was  confined  mostly  to  the  middle  third  of 
the  width  of  the  base.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  pressure 
of  the  rail  on  the  support  caused  some  side  spread  of 
the  base  at  this  place,  which  in  turn  opened  up  a  seam.. 
A  piece  of  the  flange  broke  and  a  fracture  occurred 
through  the  whole  section  3^^  in.  from  the  support  as 
a  secondary  break.  The  failure  of  this  rail  occurred 
long  before  the  longitudinal  ductility  was  exhausted, 
and  may  be  considered  as  due  to  insufficient  iransverse 
ductility  at  the  bottom  of  the  base  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  seams. 

When  tested  with  the  head  in  tension,  the  result  is  of 
a  similar  nature  if  there  is  a  seam  in  the  base  at  the 
place  where  struck  by  the  tup.  Here  again,  the  blow  of 
the  tup  caused  a  side  spread  of  the  metal  of  the  base 
where  struck,  which  in  turn  opened  up  a  seam,  causing 
a  failure  from  the  top  side,  not  due  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  longitudinal  ductility  of  the  head. 

Remedies 

From  the  above  discussion  it  may  be  gathered  that 
there  are  two  general  causes  for  rail  failures,  so  far  as 
the  rail  itself  is  concerned,  as  follows: 

1.  A  defective  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  ingot,  such  as  segregation  of  carbon, 
phosphorus  and  sulphur,  blowholes  and  slag,  causing 
split  heads  and  fissures. 

2.  Seams  in  the  bottom  of  the  base,  causing  broken 
bases  and  broken  rails. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  rail   must,   therefore,  in  gen- 
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eral,  lake  luo  (iillriciii  (lircclioiis,  one  to  iinprovi'  tlu- 
lop  ]iar(  of  tlu-  iii}4<)l  or  not  lo  use  it  for  rails,  and  the 
otlier  to  avoid  Iiavinj^'  seams  in  the  hottoni  of  the  base. 

;\s  made  in  the  usual  iron  mold,  with  the  small,  (/pen 
end  on  toi),  liie  orilinary  steel,  inj^ot  is  si)oni>)  in  the 
ui>i)er  end  with  more  or  less  interior  sej^rejjation  and  a 
central  cavity,  called  a  pii>e.  The  use  of  siiflicicnt  sil- 
icon, titanium  or  aUiminum  reduces  the  spongy  condition 
ami  the  segregation,  hut  the  size  of  the  pipe  is  then 
increased  and  it  also  extends  farther  down  into  the 
ingot.  i'he  mininumi  amounts  of  these  deoxidi>:ers  re 
quired  for  their  full  inlluence  are  about  as  follows: 
Silicon,  0.25  per  cent;  titanium,  0.01  per  cent,  when 
added  in  the  form  t)f  ferro-titanium ;  and  aluminum, 
0.005  JHM-  cent.  Steel  with  insuflicient  dco.xidizer  is 
"lively"  in  the  mold  and  the  ingot  sets  with  a  raised  or 
"horny"  top,  and  as  such  a  top  is  indicative  of  con- 
siderable interior  segregation,  strong  efforts  should  be 
made  to  avoid  using  ingots  with  raised  tops  for  rails. 

The  service  required  of  the  rail  has  continuously  grown 
more  severe  since  the  time  that  railroads  were  first  built, 
and  the  time  has  probably  arrived  when  the  upper  25  or 
30  per  cent  of  the  ingot  as  ordinarily  made  can  no  longer 
be  considered  suitable  for  rails  intended  tor  heavy 
service. 

Two  courses  seem  to  be  open,  as  follows: 

1.  Make  the  ingots  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  cut 
oflf  from  the  top  end  of  the  bloom  the  equivalent  of  25 
or  30  per  cent  of  the  w^eight  of  the  ingot,  or,  in  other 
words,  make  a  top  discard  of  25  or  30  per  cent.  This 
top  part  may  then  be  used  for  other  purposes,  or  it 
may  be  remelted. 

2.  Make  the  ingots  by  some  form  of  '"hot  top" 
process  in  which  the  top  of  the  ingot  is  kept  liquid,  to 
feed  to  the  shrinkage  space  that  would  otherwise  form 
a  pipe.  With  such  a  process  the  harmful  segregation 
can  be  kept  in  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  the  ingot  and 
full  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  benefits  of  quiet 
setting  steel  efifectively  deoxidized. 

Which  procedure  is  best  will  depend  on  the  local  con- 
ditions of  the  steel  plant  and  the  kinds  of  other  products 
made.  The  cost  of  making  the  rails  would  of  course  be 
least  by  using  the  ordinary  ingot  and  using  the  lower 
part  for  rails  and  the  upper  part  for  other  product.  This 
is  largely  the  practice  at  one  mill,  but  other  mills  may 
find  it  best  to  remelt  the  bloom  butts,  or  to  use  the  hot- 
top  process  of  making  ingots.  This  latter  process  has 
so  far  been  used  only  in  a  small  way  for  rails,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  worked  out 
in  a  practicable  way  for  rail  manufacture  on  a  large 
scale. 

It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  rails  break  because 
they  are  too  light,  and  that  therefore  their  weight  should 
be  increased,  including  the  weight  of  the  head.  There  is, 
of  course,  an  advantage  in  heavy  rail  as  regards  smooth 
riding  track  and  ease  of  maintenance,  but  the  weight 
of  the  rail  can  be  considered  only  a  minor  factor  as  re- 
gards head  failures.  The  primary  cause  of  head  failures 
must  be  considered  to  be  a  defective  internal  condition. 
This  would  not  be  bettered  by  an  increase  of  weight, 
nor  w^ould  the  strength  of  the  rail  to  resist  head  failure 
be  materially  increased  by  an  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  head.  As  regaixls  base  failures  and  "broken"  rails. 
the  situation  is  somewhat  different,  and  this  will  be 
referred  to  later. 

A  further  development  is  also  needed  in  our  rail 
specifications.  The  drop  test  is  primarily  a  test  for 
ductility  and  should  be  used  to  safeguard  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  ductility  of  the  metal  in  the  interior  of  the 
head.  For  this  reason  the  rail  should  be  tested  in  the 
•drop  test,  with  the  head  down,  so  as  to  get  this  part  in 


tension  and  lo  more  effectively  detect  excessive  interior 
segiegation  than  vvhen  tested  with  the  base  down.  The 
ductility  is  measured  l)y  putting  ])rick  i)unch  marks  one 
inch  apart  on  the  i)art  in  tensicjn  and  then  measuring 
the  elongation  of  the  one-inch  spaces  after  test.  Wc 
now  re(|uire  a  minimum  elongation  of  6  ])er  cent,  which 
means  a  strclch  in  the  interior  of  the  head  of  about  4 
per  cent.  Metal  which  can  stretch  only  this  amount 
cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  for  heavy-duty  rail, 
and  our  elongation  requirement  should  be  increased  to 
at  least  8  per  cent,  and  i)robably  to  10  per  sent.  An- 
other refinement  that  we  may  wish  to  consider  is  the 
removal  for  a  short  distance  of  the  to]>  part  of  the  head, 
so  as  to  get  the  interior  metal  of  the  head  at  the  place 
where  the  fibers  are  stretched  most  in  the  drop  test,  as 
was  suggested  by  Fremont,  in  France,  several  years  ago. 

We  now  come  to  the  other  general  cause  of  rail  fail- 
ures, namely,  seams  in  the  bottom  of  the  base.  Roughly, 
about  half  the  rail  failures  are  traceable  to  the  interior 
condition  of  the  ingot  and  the  other  half,  or  most  of 
them,  are  traceable  to  base  seams.  (I  am  not  now, 
however,  from  the  present  standpoint,  considering  as 
rail  failures  those  rails  distorted  out  of  shape  on  account 
of  service  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  rails  battered  at 
the  ends,  due  to  loose  and  improperly  maintained  joints.) 
The  deep  seams  probably  originate  mostly  from  tears  in 
rolling  the  ingot  into  the  bloom,  starting  in  turn  from 
cracks  in  the  surface  of  the  ingot,  but  we  are  veiy  lack- 
ing in  definite  information  as  to  the  exact  influence  of 
the  several  conditions  that  may  affect  the  rolling,  such 
as  the  condition  of  the  mold,  the  temperature  of  the 
ingot,  the  method  of  heating  the  soaking  pits,  the 
amount  of  draft  in  making  the  bloom,  the  forms  of  the 
shaping  passes,  etc. 

With  the  older  thin-base  sections  a  seam  in  the  bottom 
of  the  base  is  specially  harmful,  and  probably  the  chief 
merit  of  the  thick  bases  of  such  sections  as  the  A.  R.  A. 
sections,  is  the  increased  strength  of  the  base  to  resist 
failure  by  the  opening  up  of  a  seam,  although  orig- 
inally designed  to  provide  more  uniform  finishing  tem- 
perature throughout  the  section.  More  recently,  also, 
the  fillet  between  the  web  and  the  base  has  been  in- 
creased in  some  rail  sections  to  afford  additional  strength 
against  broken  rails.  From  the  manufacturing  stand- 
point, the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  several  years  ago 
devised  a  deseamer,  a  machine  for  milling  the  surface 
from  the  hot  bar  before  fully  formed  into  rail,  thereby 
removing  most  of  the  defects  from  the  bottom  of  the 
base  of  the  rail. 

Besides  the  elimination  of  seams,  we  also  have  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  transverse  ductility  of  the 
base,  which  is  generally  both  low  and  irregular.  When 
a  rail  is  supported  near  the  edges  of  its  flanges  and 
loaded  on  top  so  as  to  .stretch  the  bottom  of  the  base 
crosswise,  it  generally  stretches  only  about  1  per  cent 
or  less  before  breaking,  and  only  occasionally  does  a 
sample  give  an  elongation  over  3  or  4  per  cent.  Re- 
search should  be  directed  toward  regularly  producing 
rails  that  will  give  a  ductility  of  not  less  than,  say,  4  or  5 
per  cent  transverse  stretch  at  the  bottom  of  the  base. 
We  also  need  some  kind  of  a  proof  test  to  which  each 
rail  could  be  subjected  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  rails  which  contain  dangerous  seams  in  the  bottom- 
of  the  base. 

Having  obtained  a  sound  rail,  free  from  defects,  it 
behooves  the  railroad  to  maintain  the  track  and  joints 
in  a  careful  manner  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  the  rail.  Bad  track  conditions  or  poor  mainte- 
nance are  not  apt  to  result  in  a  rail  failure  with  an 
otherwise  good  rail,  but  they  will  result  in  battered  ends 
and  a  poor  riding  track  which  wall   require   ])remature 
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renewal  of  the  rail,  or  at  least  sawing  off  the  bad  ends. 
A  heavy  rail  with  a  thick  base  or  large  fillets  between 
the  web  and  the  base  is  desirable  to  guard  against  broken 
bases  and  "broken"  rails,  but  probably  would  not  have 
much   effect   toward   reducing  head   failures. 

Conclusion 
It  is  sometimes  stated  that  rails  are  being  made  as 
well  as  they  can  be,  commercially,  and  that  perfection 
is  not  i)ossible  or  to  be  expected.  From  the  standpoint 
of  rail  failures,  perfection  would  be  a  condition  where 
rails  are  removed  from  service  only  because  they  arc 
worn  out,  and  where  a  rail  is  never  taken  out  of  track 
because  it  is  broken.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to 
fully  attain  this  condition,  still  it  is  probably  commer- 
cially practicable  to  reduce  the  number  and  kind  of  rail 
failures  to  a  point  where  the  ])robability  of  accident 
from  a  broken  rail  will  be  almost  nothing,  and  where 
we  may  remove  "failed  rail"  frcjm  our  classifications 
of  causes  of  accident. 
L  Discussion 

J.  D.  Isaacs,  chairman  of  the  committee,  being  absent, 
R.  Montfort  (L.  &  N.),  vice-chairman,  presented  the 
report. 

Mr.  Montfort:  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Isaacs  is  unable  to  attend  the  meeting.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  this  report.  The  president  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  manual  does  not  contain  the  specifications 
for  joint  bars. 

H.  R.  MacFarland  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  If  the  specifica- 
tion is  not  contained  in  the  manual,  the  proper  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  move  that  tlie  change  be  incorporated 


in  the  tentative  specifications  adopted  last  year  and  shown 
in  Appendix  A,  page  448. 

The  President :  Those  specifications  were  not 
adopted,  but  were  held  over  for  presentation  this  year. 
Is  it  your  purpose  to  present  these  specifications  for 
ado])tion  this  year? 

Mr.  MacFarland:  I  believe  it  is  better  to  h.old  them 
over  for  another  year  and  receive  this  insertion  for 
incorporation  next  year  in  the  manual. 

The  President:  Then  it  is  in  the  province  of  the 
committee  to  submit  this  when  it  submits  the  specifica- 
tions for  approval.  In  the  meantime  this  change  in  this 
clause  7  relating  to  elastic  limit  will  be  inserted  in  the 
proceedings.  It  is  understood  that  these  sjjecifications 
have  not  been  submitted  for  ai>proval.  and  have  not  been 
approved  by  the  Association. 

Mr.  Montfort:  Mr.  W'ickhorst  has  som.e  remarks  to 
make,  I  think. 

M.  H.  Wickhor.st  (Eng.  of  Tests,  Rail  Com.):  I 
simply  want  to  make  a  report  of  progress  for  the  sub- 
committee, of  which  Mr.  Onderdonk  is  chairman.  That 
committee  has  outlined  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
reciprocating  or  rolling  machine  at  Sparrows  Point,  in 
which  a  rail  can  be  given  any  desired  load  and  the  load 
rolled  back  and  forth  over  the  rail.  This  is  presented 
in  tentative  form.  The  committee  has  some  work  under 
way. 

The  President:  We  will  now  hear  from  IMr.  Wick- 
horst  on  rail  failure  statistics,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

(This  paper  is  abstracted  above.) 

(The  committee  was  dismissed,  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Association.) 


Report  on  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 


THF  committee  made  an  extended  in- 
vestigation of  logging  methods  and 
of  the  extent  to  which  waste  forest 
materials  are  being  utilized.  Attention 
was  called  to  recent  developments 
whereby  tlie  materials  formerly  wasted 
are  now  being  used  to  make  paper, 
veneer,  excelsior  and  chemicals.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  addition  to  the  refuse 
used  for  fuel  under  boilers,  there  is  a 
waste  of  36,000,000  cords  of  wood  an- 
ually.  The  committee  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fuel  economy  campaigns 
which  are  being  conducted  on  a  number 
of  roads  and  to  the  use  of  pulverized 
coal  as  a  means  of  conserving  the  natu- 
ral resources. 

One  section  of  the  report  was  devoted 
to  statistics  showing  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  treated  timber  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  While  the  preservative  treatment 
of  timbers  is  still  in  its  infancy  on  this  continent,  much 
more  progress  has  been  made  in  the  United  States,  where, 
in  the  East,  the  pinch  of  partial  exhaustion  of  timber 
suj>plies  is  being  felt,  than  in  Canada,  where  supplies 
are  still  relatively  large  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
In  the  United  States  the  number  of  wood-preserving 
plants  has  increased  in  ten  years  from  39  to  over  100. 
In  1915,  at  102  plants,  nearly  142,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  tim- 
ber was  given  preservation  treatment.  Of  tliis  more  than 
78  per  cent  was  cross  ties,  for  railway  use. 

Preservative  treatment  of  ties  makes  it  possible  in 
the  East  to  utilize  so-called  inferior  species,  such  as 
beech,  birch  and  maple,  in  place  of  the  now  relatively 
scarce  and  much  more  expensive  oak  and  cedar,  which 


R.  C.  Young,  Chairman 


were  formerly  used  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent. In  this  way  better  service  is  se- 
cured at  a  materially  lower  cost. 

The  slower  developments  along  this 
line  in  Canada  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  still  have  large  supplies  of  conifer- 
ous material  suitable  for  ties.  For  in- 
stance, in  1914  more  than  43  per  cent 
of  all  ties  purchased  in  Canada  were 
jack  pine.  Eastern  cedar  followed  next 
with  13.7  per  cent,  then  tamarack  with 
7.8  per  cent,  Douglas  fir  with  7.5  per 
cent,  and  hemlock  with  7.2  per  cent. 
Canadian  railways  require  about  20,- 
000,000  ties  per  year. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  six 
commercial  treating  plants  in  Canada, 
all  of  which  have  been  built  since  1910. 
The  Forest  Products  I.aboratories  of 
the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  possesses  an  experimental  plant 
in  which  railway  ties,  paving  blocks  and  other  timber 
can  be  treated,  and  which  is  furnished  with  the  nec- 
essary equipment  for  the  impregnation  of  wood  by 
the  various  commercial  processes.  These  laboratories 
are  devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  preservative 
treatment  of  railway  ties,  wood  paving  blocks  and  fence 
j)osts,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  dry  rot  in  factorv  and  other  buildings. 

As  a  means  of  conserving  human  life  it  is  recom- 
mended that  laws  be  enacted  making  trespassing  upon 
railroad  tracks  a  misdemeanor,  to  prevent  accidents  and 
consequent  damage  claims  resulting  therefrom. 

Committee:  R.  C.  Young  (L.  S.  &  I.),  chairman; 
S.  N.  W^illiams,  vice-chairman;  R.  H.  Ai.shton  (C.  &  N. 
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W.),  C.  15.  Brown  (Intercolonial),  Moses  I'urpee  (!>. 
&  Ar.),  K.  B.  Cushinj,'  (S.  P.),  A.  L.  Davis  (l.  C),  C. 
II.  I'isk  (Cons.  Engr.),  W.  P.  Kcllett  (L.  E.  &  N.).  Wil- 
liam McNab  (G.  T.),  A.  L.  Moor.shcad  (Erie),  Francis 
Lee  Stuart  (Cons.  Enjjr.). 

Discussion 

R.  C.  Young  (L.  S.  &  I.  and  M.  M.  &  S.)  :  This 
report  is  one  of  information.  This  seems  necessary 
because  these  difl'erent  subjects  can  be  best  consid- 
ered by  a  campaign  of  publicity  and  education.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  up  any  time  in  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  diiTerent  features  of  the  report,  except  to 
state  that  the  saving  result  in  the  method  of  lumber- 
ing is  noted  in  subject  No.  2,  also  in  the  accompHsh- 
ment  of  another  purjjose,  and  that  is  the  cleaning  up 
of  the  land  and  rubbish  marketing.  Valuable  tim- 
bering and  preserving  of  the  land  from  forest  fires, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish 
any  reforestation,  seems  necessary.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Forest  Pro- 
tective Association  and  the  state  forest  departments 


in  comu'clion  with  the  railroad  companies.  Also,  in 
view  of  the  imj)ending  meeting  with  the  Committee 
on  Electricity,  it  was  thought  best  to  omit  from  the 
public  reports  that  part  referring  to  electrification  of 
railroads.  That  will  be  taken  up  by  this  committee 
or  by  the  Committee  on  Electricity.  I  have  a  letter 
from  A.  W.  Cari)enter,  of  New  York  Central  Lines, 
referring  to  discussions  that  occurred  last  year  that 
seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  results  of  the  committee's 
report. 

A.  W.  Carpenter  (N.  Y.  C.)  presented  a  discussion 
by  letter  referring  to  statements  made  in  discussion 
last  year  on  this  committee's  report.  He  took  excep- 
tion to  references  to  tree  planting  efiforts  as  dismal 
failures,  pointing  out  the  experience  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  in  work  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  McNab :  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  report, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  referring  to  electrifi- 
cation of  railways,  and  that  that  be  held  over  and  not 
printed  in  the  proceedings,  pending  investigation. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Stresses  in  Railroad  Track 


THE  special  committee  on  vStresses  in 
Track,  co-operating  with  a  similar 
committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  presents  the  following 
report  of  progress : 

From  the  beginning  the  committee  has 
felt  that  its  work  must  be  based  upon 
adequate  experimental  data  derived  from 
tests  on  standard  railroad  track,  and  it 
has  also  appreciated  that  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  action  of  railroad 
track  under  load  adequate  experimental 
work  would  of  necessity  involve  long, 
painstaking  and  repeated  tests  and  suffi- 
cient time  for  reducing  the  data  so  ob- 
tained. Experience  has  shown  that  the 
anticipated  difficulties  were  not  overesti- 
mated. The  committee  feels  that  the  ex- 
perimental work  has  made  encouraging 
progress  during  the  past  year.  In  this 
time  the  instruments  used  have  been  further  developed; 
especially  has  the  stremmatograph  (the  instrument  for 
measuring  strains  in  the  rail  under  rapidly-moving  loads 
and  for  giving  a  continuous  record  of  the  action  of  the 
rail  imder  and  between  the  wheel  loads  of  the  'moving 
locomotive)  been  the  subject  of  further  improvement, 
and  new  instruments  have  been  made  for  larger  rail 
sizes.  Tests  with  the  stremmatograph  have  also  been 
made  to  find  the  usefulness  of  this  instrument  in  de- 
termining the  action  of  rails  on  curves,  resulting  in  a 
considerable  promise  of  success. 

During  1916,  field  tests  conducted  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Illinois  Central  north  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  have 
been  made  on  rails  of  85-lb.,  125-lb.  and  136-lb.  sections 
with  the  Mikado,  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  types  of 
locomotives  running  at  various  speeds,  and  results  pre- 
viously obtained  have  been  checked  and  the  gaps  filled 
out.  Tests  have  also  been  made  on  track  with  cinder 
ballast. 

During  the  fall  the  test  party  was  engaged  in  test 
work  on  the  track  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  near  Dover,  New  Jersey.  Tests  were  made 
with  four  types  of  locomotives,  run  at  various  speeds 
over  track  laid  with  105-lb.  rail.  In  addition  to  the 
strains  in  the  rail,   track  depressions    were    measured. 


A.  N.  Talbot,  Chairman 


Static  tests  were  made  to  determine  bend- 
ing in  ties  and  stresses  in  track.  A  few 
tests  were  made  on  curves.  The  data  of 
these  tests  are  now  being  wosked  up. 

Laboratory  tests  on  the  distribution  of 
pressure  downward  through  ballast  ma- 
terial have  been  carried  on.  Apparatus 
has  been  installed  and  tests  made  with 
stone  ballast,  gravel  ballast  and  sand, 
using  mfiferent  depths  of  material  and 
loads  up  to  50.000  lb.  These  tests  are 
to  be  continued,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  data  will  be  of  service  in  establish- 
ing laws  on  the  distribution  of  pressure 
downward  and  laterally  through  ballast 
and  other  granular  material. 

The  work  of  reducing  all  test  data  has 
been    carried    on    during   the   year,    and 
while  this  part  of  the  work  has  consumed 
a  large  amount  of  time,  the  material  is 
being  put  into  satisfactory  form  for  final  record. 

The  committee  had  expected  before  this  to  be  able  to 
report  the  data  already  obtained,  but  the  work  of  study- 
ing and  formulating  the  results  of  the  experimental  work 
has  been  time-consuming.  A  disability  of  the  chairman 
has  further  delayed  the  progress  of  the  presentation  of 
the  data.  However,  the  committee  is  able  to  report 
progress  in  making  up  the  report  of  the  tests. 

Committee:  A.  N.  Talbot  (Univ.  of  111.),  chairman; 
W.  M.  Dawley  (Erie),  vice-chairman;  A.  S.  Baldwin 
(I.  C),  J.  B.  Berry  (Cons.  Engr.),  G.  H.  Bremner 
(I.  C.  C),  John  Brunner  (111.  Steel  Co.),  W.  J.  Bur- 
ton (M.  P.),  Chas.  S.  Churchill  (N.  &.  W.),  W.  C.  Cush- 
ing  (P.  L.  W.),  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley  (N.  Y.  C),  H.  E. 
Hale  (Pres.  Conf.  Com.  on  Val),  Robt.  W.  Hunt  (R. 
W.  Hunt  &  Co.),  J.  B.  Jenkins  (B.  &  O.),  George  W. 
Kittredge  (N.  Y.  C),  P.  M.  LaBach  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.), 
C.  G.  E.  Larsson  (Am.  Br.  Co.),  G.  J.  Ray  (D.  L.  & 
W.),  Albert  Reichmann  (Am.  Br.  Co.),  H.  R.  SaflFord 
(G.  T.),  Earl  Stimson  (B.  &  O.),  F.  E.  Turneaure 
(Univ.  of  Wis.),  J.  E.  Willoughby  (A.  C.  L.). 

Discussion 

Prof.  Talbot:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  two  or 
three  matters  which  seem  to  come  out  as  the  result  of 
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these  tests.  The  first  is  in  regard  to  the  general  question 
of  the  effect  of  spacing  of  ties.  The  statement  is  some- 
times put  forward  that  the  rail  forms  Uttle  bridges  from 
tie  to  tie.  I  think  we  ought  to  put  that  the  other  way: 
that  the  distance  from  driver  to  driver  forms  the  span  of 
the  bridge,  the  driver  loads  being  the  reaction,  while  the 
upward  pressure  from  the  ties  represents  the  loads.  I 
judge  that  changing  the  tie  spacing,  shortening  the  tie 
spacing  25  per  cent,  would  not  make  more  than  25  per 
cent  difference  in  the  bending  moment  developed  in  the 
rail.  Another  thing  referred  to  last  year  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Chairman  bears  out  the  fact  that  the  heavier  the 
rail  the  greater  the  magnitude  to  the  bending  moment 
developed  for  a  given  wheel  load.  The  laboratory  tests 
of  distribution  of  pressure  laterally  between  wood, 
through  ballast,  has  given  some  interesting  results.  It 
appears  that  under  the  tie  the  pressures  are  not  distrib- 
uted very  uniformly  over  the  width  of  the  tie.  Near  the 
edges  the  pressure  is  very  light  and  the  lateral  distribu- 
tion, as  we  go  downward  below  the  tie,  does  not  amount 
to  very  much  when  we  get  as  far  down  as  10  or  12  in. 
below  the  bottom  of  the  tie.  However,  the  results  we 
have  show  that  when  we  get  to  a  depth  of  18  or  20  in. 
the  pressures  begin  to  become  rather  uniform  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  track. 

The  President:  Does  anyone  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions of  Prof.  Talbot?  If  not,  the  committee  will  be  dis- 
missed with  the  thanks  of  the  association. 


PUNCHED  OUT  TRACK  SIGNS 

By  J.  W.  Orrock 

Principal  Assistant  Engineer,  Canadian  Pacific 

Track  signs  in  general  are  considered  more  of  an 
eyesore  than  an  ornament  on  the  right-of-way,  and  the 
tendency  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  to  limit 
their  use  and  to  make  those  that  are  necessary  as  in- 
conspicuous as  possible  without  losing  any  of  the  main 
features  for  which  the  signs  are  erected. 

The  desire  also  to  get  away  from  the  everlasting 
painting  of  signs  has  led  to  a  number  of  devices  such  as 
concrete  signs  with  the  letters  made  in  a  black  mixture, 
the  cast-iron  sign  with  the  letters  cast  on  them  and  the 
punched-out  sign  where  the  letters  or  figures  are  punched 
out  and  daylight  takes  the  place  of  paint. 

On  some  roads  the  signs  are  paint*^d  twice  a  year  (in 
April  and  October)  by  a  painting  gang,  which  may  be 
accommodated  in  a  boarding  car  or  train ;  other  roads 
paint  their  signs  once  a  year,  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
only  once  every  two  or  three  years. 

If  it  were  possible,  therefore,  to  dispense  with  the 
painting  of  letters  or  numbers  on  signs  and  it  were 
sirnply  a  matter  of  straight  painting,  a  large  part  of  the 
paint  gangs'  work  would  be  cut  out,  as  it  could  be  done 
by  the  section  men  with  considerable  economy.  The 
object  of  the  punched-out  sign  as  adopted  by  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  is  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  this  result. 

These  signs  have  been  introduced  so  far  for  bridge 
numbers,  snow  plow  and  flanger  posts,  whistle  posts,  sec- 
tion numbers,  mile  and  culvert  numbers;  when  erected 
they  are  very  inconspicuous  and  to  the  ordinary  layman 
are  hardly  noticeable;  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
bridge  numbers,  as  the  plate  is  painted  the  same  color  as 
the  bridge  (when  the  bridge  is  painted),  they  tend  to 
blend  into  the  structure  although  the  salient  feature  of 
the  sign  stands  out  clear  and  sharp  to  employes. 

The  various  signs  may  be  briefly  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  wooden  bridge  sign  used  previous  to  the  punched- 
out  metal  sign  cost  $1.25  in  place  and  had  to  be  painted 
every  two  or  three  years ;  in  some  districts  wooden  signs 


are  painted  every  year ;  to  paint  this  sign  in  black  and 
white  was  estimated,  with  a  painting  gang  on  the  road, 
to  cost  75  cents  per  sign,  for  material  and  labor,  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  punched-out  sign,  made  of 
fV-in.  plate,  now  used  in  place  of  the  wooden  sign,  costs 
75  cents  when  furnished  with  a  new  bridge,  and  when 
replacing  a  wooden  sign  the  cost  is  $1.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  maintenance  to  this  sign,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
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bridge  and  is  painted  when  the  bridge  is  painted;  there 
is  no  lettering  and  the  little  paint  required  to  cover  it 
when^  the  bridge  is  being  painted  is  practically  nothing. 
It  is  figured  that  the  punched-out  metal  bridge  sign 
will  outlast  the  wooden  sign  four  to  one;  therefore,  the 
saving  from  renewals  and  repainting  is  quite  large;  for 
example,  if  the  wooden  sign  lasts  12  years,  the  metal 
sign  will  last  48  years ;  the  saving  during  this  period  for 
a  punched-out  sign,  figuring  that  the  wood  sign  costs  75 
cents  for  repainting  every  three  years,  would  be  $16. 
The  saving  of  $16,  or  even  half  or  quarter  of  this 
amount,  on  each  bridge  sign  on  a  large  system  amounts 
to  a  very  big  sum,  and  when  it  is  worked  out. for  other 
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signs,  on  the  same  basis,  such  as  mile  boards,  snow  plow 
signs,  whistle  posts,  etc.,  the  saving  is  bound  to  be  con- 
siderable. 

Snow  plow  and  flanger  post  signs  are  used  to  indicate 
that  wings,  plow  points  or  flange  blades  have  to  be 
brought  to  clear.  On  the  Canadian  Pacific  they  are 
placed  8  ft.  from  the  rail  at  crossings;  where  planking 
is  maintained  in  winter,  and  150  ft.  each  way,  on  the 
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engineer's  .^iiK-  <'t  llu'  irack,  I'loiu  all  hridj^^os,  tunnels, 
rock  cuts,  etc..  where  necessary  to  clear  wings.  At 
switches,  public  road  crossings  or  stations,  hcnvever,  the 
switch  stand,  puhlic  road  crossing  sign,  or  station  build- 
ing indicates  the  obstruction,  and  snow  i))ow  signs  are 
not  considered  necessary  at  such  jioints. 

The  old  wooden  type  of  snow  i)low  sign  consisted  ot' 
a  4  in.  by  4  in.  post  with  a  1  in.  by  9  in.  by  24  in.  board 
on  top.  The  board  was  painted  black  and  the  discs 
and  post  white.  The  discs  were  painted  on  both  sides 
and  cost  $1.7.\  The  new  steel  punchcd-out  sign  con- 
sists of  an  old  2  in.  boiler  tube  i)ost  with  a  y^-'m.  jilate 
on  top.  The  post  and  plate  are  i)ainted  black  and  the 
discs  are  punched  out;  the  cost  is  $1.25. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  i)unched-out  discs  are 
particularly  good  for  this  tyi^e  of  sign,  as  in  winter  they 
show  up  white  against  the  black  ])latc.  Their  economy 
consists  in  getting  away  from  ])ainted  discs  and  tht  use 
of  one  color  instead  of  two. 

Whistle  posts  are  erected  on  each  side  of  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  one-quarter  mile  from  all  public  and 
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highway  crossings  at  grade,  blind  curves  and  tunnels, 
8  ft.  from  the  rail  on  the  engineer's  side. 

The  old  wooden  whistle  posts  were  made  of  10  in.  by 
3  in.  boards  planed  and  dressed  with  the  letter  "W" 
painted  black  and  the  post  white,  and  cost  $1.50.  The 
new  punched-out  sign  consists  of  an  old  2-in.  -boiler 
tube  and  i^-in.  steel  plate  with  the  letter  "W"  punched 
out;  cost,  $1.25. 

Section  posts  are  used  to  mark  the  boundary  of  each 
section  foreman's  territory.  The  old  post  consisted  of 
a  4  in.  by  4  in.  upright  and  1  in.  by  18  in.  by  10  in. 
board  placed  7  to  8  ft.  from  the  rail;  the  letters  were 
painted  black  and  the  pole  white,  and  cost  $1.  The  new 
sign  consists  of  a  punched-out  plate,  which  is  placed  on 
the  nearest  telegraph  pole.  The  pole  behind  the  plate 
is  painted  white  and  the  plate  black,  and  costs  50  to  75 
cents  each. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the  mile  board  signs 
are  placed  on  the  nearest  telegraph  pole.  The  old  type 
of  wood  board  consists  of  a  piece  of  plank  10  in.  by 
\y2  in.  by  3  ft.  3  in.  long,  on  which  was  painted  the 
mile  and  the  plus  in  feet.  The  board  was  painted  white 
and  the  letters  black,  and  cost  $1.  The  new  metal  sign 
is  made  of  5^-in.  plate  with  the  mile  number  punched 
out.  The  plate  is  painted  black  and  costs  50  to  75  cents, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  figures. 

Culvert   number   posts   have   been   abandoned    on    the 


C  anadian  I'acific  Railway.  The  old  sign  consisted  of  a 
wood  post  with  the  numbers  i)ainted  at  the  top,  or  an 
old  boiler  tube  was  used,  ilattened  at  the  top  and  painted 
the  same  as  the  wooden  post;  the  posts  were  painted  in 
black  and  white,  and  cost  75  cents.  The  ]umche(l-out 
sign  consisted  of  an  old  boiler  tube  flattened  at  the  top 
with  the  figures  punched  out,  only  black  paint  being 
used,  and  costs  $1. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  stop  and  slow  post  signs  are 
placed  on  the  engineer's  side  of  the  track  8  ft.  from  the 
rail  and  400  ft.  from  all  grade  crossings,  junctions,  draw- 
bridges, etc.,  not  protected  by  interlocking  where  trains 
nuist  come  to  a  full  stoji,  or  2,000  ft.  at  points  for  slow 
signs  when  trains  must  be  under  full  control.  The  old 
wooden  stop  and  slow  signs  were  built  with  posts  6  in. 
by  6  in.,  with  1  in.  thick  blades  bolted  to  the  posts.  The 
letters  were  painted  in  white  on  a  red  background  for 
stop  blades  and  black  letters  on  a  yellow  background 
for  slow  blades,  with  the  balance  white,  and  cost  $3 
each.  The  new  stop  and  slow  signs  are  built  of  old 
boiler  tubes,  with  -jV-in.  metal  blades.  The  letters  are 
punched  out,  the  stop  blade  is  painted  red,  the  slow 
blade  yellow  and  the  balance  white.  The  signs  cost  $2.25 
each. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  N.  R.  A.  A. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Railway  Appli- 
ances Association  was  held  in  the  Coliseum  at  11  a.  m. 
on  Tuesday,  March  20.  President  H.  M.  Sperry,  Bureau 
of  Railway  Signal  Economics,  was  in  the  chair  and  car- 
ried the  business  of  the  meeting  through  very  promptly. 
After  the  roll  call  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  the  president  read  his  annual  report,  from 
which  the  following  is  abstracted : 

"The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Railway 
Appliances  Association  sets  the  same  high  standard  as  in 
previous  years.  This  year  we  have  a  total  of  170  mem- 
bers, of  which  143  are  exhibitors. 

"Our  exhibition  opened  exactly  on  schedule  time,  al- 
though our  exhibitors  for  the  first  time  had  to  face  a 
freight  congestion  on  our  railways  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude. Our  exhibitors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
effective  way  in  which  they  met  this  situation.  It  shows 
what  our  American  manufacturers  can  do  when  put  to 
the  test.  Invitations  to  the  exhibition  were  sent  out  to  a 
selected  list  of  14,921  railway  officers  of  both  steam  and. 
electric  roads,  members  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association  and  the  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Also  to  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  engineering  staff  of  technical  colleges  and  to 
leading  railway  contractors.  One  hundred  thousand 
passes  have  been  issued  for  distribution  to  our  members 
and  to  the  railways.  The  attendance  on  Monday  was 
3.442,  as  compared  with  3,042  on  the  corresponding  day 
last  year. 

"The  treasurer's  report  shows  that  the  Association 
finances  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  By  the  use  of 
the  'budget  system,'  a  careful  estimate  is  made  of  receipts 
and  expenditures,  with  the  result  that  our  balance  is  well 
on  the  right  side  of  our  books. 

"The  care  that  the  board  of  directors  has  exercised  in 
the  management  of  the  exhibition  can  be  measured  by  the 
price  charged  for  space,  as  compared  with  other  exhibi- 
tions held  in  the  Coliseum.  The  price  charged  by  other 
exhibitions  shows  an  average  of  one  dollar  per  .square 
foot.  Our  price  ranges  from  40  to  70  cents  per  .square 
foot. 

"This  year  38  applications  for  space  were  received  that 
could  not  be  taken  care  of.     The  board  has  considered 
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other  locations  for  an  exhibition,  and  also  the  use  of  the 
balcony  in  the  Coliseum.  The  most  promising  solution  of 
the  problem  is  to  somewhat  reduce  the  size  of  our  larger 
exhibits  in  order  to  increase  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  exhibits.  If  this  can  be  worked  out  so  as  to  add  to 
the  value  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  it  may  carry  us 
through  until  a  larger  exhibition  building  is  available. 

"Our  present  constitution  was  found  to  be  defective 
in  a  number  of  its  provisions,  therefore  a  complete  re- 
vision was  undertaken.  The  committee  in  charge  of  this 
revision  will  submit  its  report  for  your  consideration. 

"In  closing  seven  years'  service  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, permit  me  to  point  out  two  of  the  features,  that 
help  make  this  exhibition  a  success. 

"First,  these  exhibitions  are  splendid  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  through  co-operation  by  firms  engaged 
in  the  same  industry. 

"Second,  these  exhibitions  have  a  high  educational 
value,  as  they  bring  together  exhibits  of  railway  mate- 
rials that  are  representative  of  the  best  practice.  The 
educational  value  of  the  exhibition  has  been  recognized 
this  year  by  three  of  our  railway  papers  uniting  in  con- 
ducting a  conte'st  for  the  best  papers  written  by  railway 
men  descriptive  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole.  Cash 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  papers. 

"We,  as  manufacturers  of  railway  appliances,  are  a 
part  of  the  great  transportation  industry  of  the  country. 
If  we  are  to  plunge  into  war,  then  our  transportation 
machine  must  be  raised  to  the  highest  efficiency.  Our 
railways  must  be  placed  in  the  strongest  possible  posi- 
tion. Our  railways  need  larger  earnings  in  order  to  ex- 
pand their  facilities  and  equipment.  They  need  uniform 
laws  and  regulations  in  place  of  the  confusing  and  con- 
flicting laws  and  regulations  of  the  various  states  and 
Federal  Government. 

"We,  both  as  manufacturers  and  as  citizens,  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  successful  operation  of  our  railways. 
Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  as  an  association  and  as  citi- 
zens to  place  our  transportation  machine  in  condition  to 
stand  the  strain  that  will  be  imposed  upon  it.  We  need 
to  do  this  in  the  event  of  war,  and  there  will  be  a  greater 
need  for  efficient  transportation  service  when  peace  again 
brings  us  into  competition  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Our  exhibition  shows  what  we  can  do  when  we  all  pull 
together,  and  we  have  associations  of  manufacturers, 
organized  to  promote  the  respective  branches  of  the 
industry  in  which  they  are  engaged,  which  are  highly 
successful  examples  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  closest 
co-operation  of  the  right  kind. 

"Let  us  as  an  association  continue  our  work  to  the 
end  that  the  transportation  machine  which  means  so 
much  to  this  country  be  made  an  efficient  weapon  in 
the  time  of  war  and  an  aid  to  prosperity  in  the  time 
of  peace." 

The  secretary-treasurer's  report  was  presented  in  de- 
tail and  approved.  A  committee  appointed  to  revise 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  presented  its  report  through 
the  chairman,  M.  J.  Trees.  This  revision  brought  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  into  harmony  with  the  prac- 
tice which  has  been  followed  in  recent  years  and  was 
unanimously  approved  with  practically  no  discussion. 
The  final  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  the  list 
of  new  officers  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee, 
composed  of  P.  W.  Moore  (P.  &  M.  Co.),  G.  A.  Black- 
more  (U.  S.  &  S.  Co.),  L.  Weston  (Lack.  Steel  Co.), 
F.  M.  Condit  (Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.),  and  L.  B. 
Sherman  (Ry.  Age.  Gaz.).  The  officers  who  will  serve 
for  the  coming  year  are:  President,  E.  H.  Bell  (Rail- 
road Supply  Co.)  ;  vice-president,  M.  J.  Trees  (Chicago 
Bridge  &  Iron  Works)  ;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  W.  Kelly 


(Kelly-Derby  Co.)  ;  directors  for  three  years,  E.  E. 
Hudson  (Waterbury  Battery  Co.),  and  F.  J.  Johnson 
(American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.). 


NORTH   WESTERN  ROADMASTERS  MEET 

All  of  the  roadmasters  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern will  meet  today  in  the  office  of  W.  J.  Towne,  as- 
sistant general  manager,  to  discuss  the  work  for  the 
coming  year.  This  meeting  is  held  at  this  time  to 
enable  these  men  to  attend  the  exhibit  at  the  CoHseum. 


ROADMASTERS'  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Roadmasters'  and 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association  will  meet  in  the  Au- 
ditorium Hotel  at  10  o'clock  this  morning  to  discuss 
the  work  of  this  association  and  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  annual  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
next  September. 


COMMITTEES  I  AND  X  MEET 

In  spite  of  the  announced  intention  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  Com- 
mittees I  and  X  of  the  R.  S.  A.  and  the  A.  R.  E.  A., 
respectively,  to  postpone  this  year's  meeting  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  numbers,  the  clannishness  of  these  signal- 
men would  not  permit  them  to  leave  without  getting  to- 
gether. An  informal  dinner  was  therefore  arranged  for 
the  Engineers'  Club  at  6:30  last  night.  The  following 
were  present  to  perpetuate  the  custom:  A.  G.  Shaver, 
J.  A.  Peabody,  T.  S.  Stevens,  G.  E.  Ellis,  M.  H.  Hovey 
and  Azel  Ames. 


VALUATION  HEARINGS  AT  WASHINGTON 
By  Our  Washington  Correspondent 

Washington,  March  20,  1917. 
The  hearing  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on    protests   filed   by   the   carriers   against   the   tentative 
valuation  reports  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the  New 
Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  and  the  Winston-Salem  South- 
bound, has  been  in  progress  since   Monday  and  is  ex- 
pected to  last  about  two  weeks.     Aside  from  the  matters 
above  mentioned  some  additional  testimony  will  be 
taken  on  the  tentative  valuations  of  the  Texas  Midland 
and  the  Atlanta,   Birmingham  &  Atlantic.     It  has  been 
agreed  to  consolidate  the  testimony  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  first  three  cases  except  as  to  certain  questions 
raised  by  the   representatives  of  the   railways.     S.   W. 
Moore,  general  solicitor  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern, 
objected  to  being  bound  in  advance  by  any  testimony  as 
to  the  other  roads.     Director  Prouty  of  the  division  of 
valuation  was  called  as  a  witness  by  Pierce  Butler,  who 
asked   several    questions   tending   to   bring   out   the    ex- 
pression   of   personal   opinion,   but    Solicitor    Farrell    of 
the   Interstate   Commerce  Commission  objected  to  this, 
and  his   objection   was  sustained.     Mr.   Butler  asked   if 
the  tentative  valuation  of  the  Texas  Midland  was  pre- 
pared  for  the  division  of  valuation  or  by  the  commis- 
sion, to  which   Mr,  Prouty  replied  that  it  was  adopted 
by   the   commission   and   now    stands   as   an   act   of   the 
commission.     Chairman  Hall  took  the  same  position  and 
expressed   several    definite  objections   to  both  the  ques- 
tion and  the  answer.     Mr.  Prouty  said  he  did  not  draft 
the  report  but  that  it  had  been  carefully  considered  by 
the  commission.     E.  T.  Lamb,  president  of  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  testified  regarding  other  values 
and  development  costs.     W.  G.  Brantley  asked  the  com- 
mission to  report  other  values  as  a  fact,  even  if  it  did 
not  place  a   definite  figure  on   them. 
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Abbott,  F.  E.,  Inspr.  Engr.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ambrose,  J.   R.   VV.,   Chf.   Engr.,   Toronto  Term.  Ry.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

Ames,  Azcl,  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  New  York. 

Angcrcr,    Victor,    Vice-President,    Wm.    Wharton,    Jr.,    &    Co., 
Easton,  Pa. 

Angicr,  F.  J.,  Supt.  Tim.,  President,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Anthony,  F.  I).,  Const.  Engr.,  D.  &  H.  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Armour,    Robert,   Masonry   Engr.,   Grand   Trunk   Ry.,   Montreal, 
Can. 

Armstrong,  H.  J.,  Asso.  Prof.  C.  E.,  Armour  Inst.,  Chicago,  111. 

Arn.  W.  G.,  Asst.  E.  M.  Way,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Atwood,  Wm.  G.,  A.sst.  Dist.  Engr.,  I.  C.  C,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Austin,  H.,  Bridge  luigr..  M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Mobile.  Ala. 

Bachclder,  F.  J.,   Consulting  Engr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Baklridge.  C.  W..  Asst.  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Chicago. 

Baldwin,  A.  S.,  President,  Chf.  Engr.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Baldwin.  R.  A..  Engr.  M.  W.,  Can.  Nor.  Ry.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Baluss,  F.  C,  Engr.  B.  and  B.,  D.  M.  &  N.  Ry.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Bardwell,  R.  C,  Asst.  Engr.,  M.  P.  Ry.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Barry.  H.  B.,  Dist.  Engr.,  S.  L.-S.  F.  R.  R.,  Chaffee,  Mo. 

Bassett,  J.  S.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  Monroe,  La. 

Batchellor.  F.  D.,  Dist.  Engr.,  M.  W.,  C.  H.  &  D.  Ry.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Beahan,  Willard,  First  Asst.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Black,  G.  F.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  Maine  Central  R.  R.,  Portland,  Me. 

Blaess,  A.  F.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bohland,  J.  A.,  Bridge  Engr.,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Bortin,  H.,  Cons.  Engr.,  New  York  City. 

Boyd,  James,  Div.  Engr.,  G.  T.  Ry.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Boykin,  R.  H.,  Div.  Engr.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Bremner,   Geo.   H.,   Treasurer,    Dist.   Engr.,    Div.    of   Valuation, 

I.  C.  C,  Chicago,  111. 
Briggs,  Z.  M. 
Brown,  A.  V.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  Lake  Shore  Electric  Ry.,  Sandusky, 

Ohio. 
Brown,  E.  C,  Chf.  C.  E.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Brown,  H.  C,  Jr.,  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  111. 
Brown,  J.  M.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Brown,  R.  K.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  S.  P.  L.  A.  &  S.  L,  Salt  Lake.  Utah. 
Brown,  S.  P.,  Chf.  Engr.,  Mt.  R.  T.  &  T.  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Browne,  H.  L.,  Masonry  Inspr.,  Rock  Island  Lines,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 
Brunner,  John,  Asst.  Inspr.  Eng.,  111.   Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Buehler,  Walter,  Cons.  Engr.,  Wood  Pres.,  Barrett  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Burke,  James,  Supt.  Chicago  Ter.  Div.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Burton.W.  J..  Asst.  Engr.,  Mo.  Pac.  Rv.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Campbell,  J.  L,  E.  M.  W.,  E.  P.  S.  W.  Ry.  System,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Carmichael,  J..  President,  W.  N.  &  M.  Ry.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
Case,  A.  D.,  Engr.  Str.,  B.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chandler,  Charles,  Asst.  Bridge  Eng.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Christian,  W.  A.,  Sen.  C.  'E.  in  charge  of  Track  and  Roadway, 

I.  C.  C,  Chicago,  111. 
Christofferson,  C.  A.,  Sig.  Engr.,  N.  P.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Church,  S.  R.,  Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  G.  C,  Chf.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  west  of  Buffalo, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Clift.  A.  E.,  Gen.  Supt.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Cochran,  C.  W.,  Winchester,  Va. 

Coles,  W.  C,  Pilot  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Connor,  E.  H.,  C.  E.,  Mo.  V.  Br.  &  I.  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Coon,  C.  J.,  Engr.,  Gr.  Cen.  Term.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Cox,  J.  B.,  Cons.  Engr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Crandall,  C.  L.,  Prof,  of  Ry.  Eng.,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Crumpton,  Arthur,  Asst.  Val.  Engr.,  G.  T.  Rv.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Curd,  W.  C,  Drainage  Engr.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Curtis,  L.  G.,  Dist.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  C.  Ter.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Davidson,  Geo.  M.,  Chemist  and  Engr.  Tests,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry., 

Chicago,  111. 
Dansey,  J.  W.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Chicago,  111. 
Davis,  A.  L..  Office  Engr.,  I.   C.   R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dayton,  C.  A.,  Ast.  Engr.,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Denney,  C.  E.,  Asst.  to  President,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R..  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Dennis,  Walt.  Asst.  Engr.,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dodgson,  F.  L,  Cons.  Engr.,  Gen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dorley,  A.  F.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  East.  Lines,  M.  P.  Ry.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dorrance,  W.   T.,   Chief   Dr.,   N.  Y.   N.   H.  &  H.   R.  R.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Dougherty,  C,  Director,  Ch.  Engr.,  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  Ry.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Dufour,  l'\  O.,  Structural  Engr.,  Stone  &  WeJjster  Engr.  Corp., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dunham,  Ciias.  A.,  Sig.  Engr.,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Earle,   Thos.,   V.    P.,   Bethlehem   Steel   Br.   Corp.,   South   Hethle- 

licm.  Pa. 
Early,  P.  W.,  Mgr.,  Mason  &  Hanger  Co.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  J.   H.,   Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Edwards,  L.  N.,  Supr.  Engr.  Bridges,  Dept.  of  Works,  Toronto, 

Can. 
Edwards,  W.  R.,  Sen.  St.  Engr.,  I.  C.  C,  Washington,  D.  C 
Ellis,  G.  E.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Div.  of  Safety,  I.  C.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Evan.s,  John,  Div.  Engr.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Faulkner,  L.  E.,  Chief  Engr.,  Miss.  Cent.  Ry.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
Felt,    C.    W.    F.,    Director,    Chf.    Engr.,    Santa    Fe    Ry.    System, 

Chicago,  111. 
I''isk,  C.  H.,  Cons.  Engr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fitzpatrick,  P.  D.,  Val.  Engr.,  Cen.  Vermont  Ry.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Ford,  C.  F.,  Supr.  of  T.  &  T.,  Dept.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Ford,  R.  H.,  Eng.,  Tr.  Elev.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
Frink,  E.  A.,  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Fritch,  E.  H.,  Secretary,  Chicago. 
Fritch,  L.  C,  Past-President,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Can.  Nor.  Ry.  System, 

Toronto,  Can. 
Fulks,  E.  B.,  Vice-President,  American  Tar  Products  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Galbreath,  W.  O.,  Eng.  Dept.,  C.  G.  W.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111 
Gardner,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  Chf.  Engr.,  G.  &  S.  I.  R.  R.,  Gulfport,  Miss. 
Garner,  R.  D.,  Engr.  Con.st.,  S.  N.  E.  R.  R.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Gaut,  J.  B.,  Supt.  B.  and  B.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gennett,  C.  W.,  Jr.,  Engr.,  R.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gerbach,  Otto,  E.  M.  W.,  Ind.  Harb.  Belt  R.  R.,  Gibson,  Ind. 
Gibboney,  J.  H.,  Chf.  Chemist,  N.  &  W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Gifford,  Geo.  E.,  Secretary,  Bridge  Builders'  Society,  New  York,        ■ 

N.  Y.  I 

Giilcreast,  F.  W.,  Eng.  Maint.  L.  &  N.  E.  R.  R.,  So.  Bethlehem,        ^ 

Pa. 
Gillen,  U.  E.,  Gen.  Supt.,  G.  T.   Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gillies,  J.  A.,  Engr.,  Southern  Dist.,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Amarillo, 

Tex. 
Glass,  R.  G.,  Asst.  Inspr.  Eng.,  111.  Steel  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
Going,  A.   S.,  Engr.   Constr.,   Grand  Trunk  Ry.,   Montreal,   Can. 
Gold,  M.  H.,  Div.  Engr.,  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Gooding,  W.  J.,  Div.  Engr.,  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Goodrich,  C.  M.,  Des.  Engr.,  Canadian  Bridge  Co.,  Walkerville, 

Ont. 
Grandy,  A.  L.,  Chf.  Engr..  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Griswold,   H.   C,  Louisville,   Ky. 

Haggander,  G.  A.,  Bridge  Eng.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Rv.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hand,  G.  F.,  Asst.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  New  Haven. 

Conn. 
Hannaford,   A.    R.,   Bridge   Inspr.,    Grand   Trunk   Ry.,   Toronto, 

Ont. 
Harris,  G.  W.,  Chf.  Engr.,  Coast  Lines,  Santa  Fe,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
Harrison.  E.  A.,  Architect,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
Harvey,  F.  S.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  Defiance,  Ohio. 
Harvey,  W.  C,  First  Asst.  Engr..  C.  G.  W.  R.  R.,  Chicago.  111. 
Hawk,  A.  T.,  Architect,  Rock  Island  Lines,  Chicago,  111. 
Hegel,  G.   W.,   Chief  Engr..  Ciiicago  Junction  Ry..  Chicago.   111. 
Hench,  N.  M.,  Engr.  Tr.  Appl.,  Carnegie  St.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hewes,  C.  A.,  Asst.  Engr.,  M.  P.  Ry.,  Osawatomie,  Kan. 
Hewson,  E.  G.,  Div.  Engr.,  G.  T.  Ry.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Hickey.  T.  H.,  Insp.  of  Track,  M.  C.  R.'  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
.  Hill,  G.  D.,  Val.  Dept..  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Holden,  J.  C,  Div.  Engr..  C.  P.  R..  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 
Houghton,  E.  R.,  Asst.  Engr..  U.  P.  R.  R..  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hovey,   M.   H.,  Cons.   Engr.,   Madison,  Wis. 

Howson,  E.  T.,  Engr.  Editor.  Railway  Age  Gazette.  Chicago,  111. 
Hoyt,  W.  H.,  Asst.  Ch.  Engr.,  D.,  M.  &  N.  R.  R.  Duluth. 
Hughes,  L.  J.  F..  Div.  Engr..  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry..  Herington,  Kan. 
Humphrey,   Richard  L..   Cons.  Engr.  and   Chemist.   Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Ibsen,  Hans,  Bridge  Engr..  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Irwin,  Chas.  A.,  Asst.  Engr..  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
Jacobv.  H.  S.,  Prof,  of  Bridge  Eng..  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Jenkins,  J.  B.,  Val.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Johnson,  Maro,  care  Eng.   Dept.,  T.  C.  R.   R.,  Chicago.  111. 
Johnston,  A.  W.,  Past-President,  Asst.  to  President,  N.  Y.  C.  & 

St.   L.   R.   R..   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Ketchum,  M.  S.,  Prof.  C.  E.,  Univ.  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Khuen,  Richard,  Gen.  Mgr.  Erect..  Am.  Bridge  Co..   Pittsburgh, 

Pa.    • 
Kinney,   W.   M.,   Inspr.   Eng.,   Universal   Portland   Cement   Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Knickerbocker,  C.  E.,  I.  C.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Knowles,  C.  R.,  Gen.  For.  Water  Works,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Koppisch,  C.  F.,  Res.  Engr.,  S.  N.  E.  R.  R.,  Brimfield,  Mass. 

Kuehn,  A.  L.,  Gen.  Supt.,  American  Creosoting  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

La  Bach,  Paul  M.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lacher,  W.  S.,  Asst.  Engr.  Editor,  Railway  Age  Gazette,  Chicago, 
III. 

Lahmer,  J.  A.,  Asst.  Engr.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lakin,  F.  D.,  Div.  Eng.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Landorph,  E.  L.,  Engr.  Water  Ser.,  C.  P.  Ry.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

Larsen,  Albert,  Res.  Engr.,  S.  N.  E.  Ry.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Larsson,  C.  G.  E.,  Asst.  Chief  Engr.,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  New 
York. 

Layng,  F.  R.,  Engr.  Track,  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Lee,  E.  H.,  Vice-Prest.  and  Ch.  Engr.,  C.  &  W.  I.  R.  R.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Lee,  Frank,  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  Can.  Pac.  Ry.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Leffler,  B.  R.,  Engr.  Bridges,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Leisenring,  J.  G.  M.,  Sig.  Engr.,  III.  Trac.  System,  Springfield, 
III. 

Lewis,  E.  R.,  Asst.  to  Gen.  Mgr.,  D.  S.  S.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Lewis,  P.  S.,  Supervisor,  P.  &  R.  Ry.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lindsay,  C.  E.  (Director),  Div.  Engr.,  New  York  Central  R.  R., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Long,  M.  A.,  Asst.  to  Ch.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lozier,  W.  L.,  Res.  Engr.,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Kingsley,  Pa 

Lyon,  A.  S.,  Res.  Engr.,  S.  N.  E.  R.  R.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

MacFarland,  H  B.,  Engr.  of  Tests,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Mackenzie,  A.  C,  Engr.  M.  W.,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Macomb,  J.  de  N.,  Jr.,  Office  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Mann,  B.  H.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.  System,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Masters,  F.  H..  Div.  Engr.,  E.  J.  &  E  Ry.,  Gary,  Ind. 

McCarvel,  T.  J.,  Supt.  Way  and  St.,  B.  A.  &  P.  Ry.,  Anaconda, 
Mont. 

McCooe,  David,  Supt.  of  Trk.,  G.  T.  Ry.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

McDade,  W.  F.,  Div.  Engr.,  Southern  Ry.,  Columbus,  Miss. 

McDonald,  Hunter  (Past-President),  Chief  Engr.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L. 
Ry.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McGuigan,  Francis  H.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Engr.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Mon- 
treal,  Can. 

McKey,  D.  M.,  Loc.  Engr.,  S.  A.  L.,  Plant  City,  Fla. 

McLeod,  H.  W.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  P.  R.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

McNab,  William  (Past-President),  Val.  Engr.,  Grand  Trunk 
Ry.  System,  Montreal,  Can. 

McVay,  C.  M.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  K.  &  M.  Ry.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Meade,  J.  M.,  Spl.  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Michel,  Wm.,  Ch.  Engr.,  Hocking  Valley  R.  R.,  Columbus,  O. 

Mielly,  W.  E.,  10  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mitchell,  Geo.  A.,  Supt.  B.  &  B.,  G.  T.  Ry.,  Toronto,  Ont,  Can. 

Mitchell,  L.  A.,  Supt.  Roadway,  United  Trac.  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Mock,  J.  C,  Sig.-Elec.  Engr.,_M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Modjeski,  R.,  Cons.  Engr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Montfort,  R.,  Cons.  Engr.,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Moodie,  W.  T.,  Div.  Engr.,  Can.  Nor.  Ry.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

Morrison,  W.  W.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  P.  S.  &  N.  Rv.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Morse,  C.  A.  (Second  Vice-President),  Ch.  Engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P. 
Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 

Motley,  P.  B.,  Engr.,  Bridges,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Mountain,  G.  A.,  Ch.  Engr.,  Can  Ry.  Commission.  Ottawa,  Can. 

Mullen,  Joseph,  Spl.  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Nefi",  F.  H.,  Prof.  C.  E.  Case  School  Appl.  Sci.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nelson,  J.  C,  Eng.  M'.  W.,  S.  A.  L.,  Norfolk  Va. 

Neubert,  John  V.,  Engr.  Track,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  New  York. 

Norris,  W.  H.,  Bridge  Engr.,  Maine  Central  Ry.,  Portland,  Me 

O'Donnell,  J.  E.,  Asst.  Engr.,  S.  N.  E.  Ry.,   Providence,  R.  I. 

Ogle,  W.  F.,  Draftsman,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 

Oliver,  E.  W.,  Asst.  to  Ch.  Engr.,  C.  N.  Rv.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Owen,  A.  E.,  Ch.  Engr.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  New  York  Citv. 

Palmer,  G.  P.,  Div.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  C.  T.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111 

Parker,  W.  A.,  Ch.  Engr.,  St.  J.  &  G.  I.  Ry.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Peabody,  J.  A..  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Rv.,  Chicago,  III. 

Petri,  Philip,  Dist.  Engr.  M.  W.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh    Pa. 

Pfafflin,  E.  H.,  Ch.  Engr.,  C.  T.  H.  &  S.  E.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111 

Pickles,  J.  L.,  Ch.  Engr.,  D.  W.  &  P.  Ry.,  West  Duluth,  Minn. 

Pinner,  Guy,  Bridge  Engr.,  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Norfolk    Va 

Pittman,  T.  M.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Engr.,  111.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Chicago    111 

Puder,  F.  R.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  T.  H.  &  S.  E.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 

Raymond,  W.  G.,  Dean,  Col.  Appl.  Sci.,  State  Univ.  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

Reagan,  J.  H.,  Supt.  Track,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Chicago. 

Reichmann,  Albert,  Div.  Eng.,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Reid,  J.  W.,  Bridge  Engr.,  C.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rex,  George  E.,  Mgr.,  Treating  Plants,  Santa  Fe  Sys.,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Rice,  S.  B..  Engr.  M.  W.,  R.  F.  &  P.  R.  R.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ridgway,  A.  O.,  Asst.  Ch.  Engr.,  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R.,  Denver. 


Riggs,   H.  E.,   Prof,  of  Civ.  Engr.,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 
Ripley,  H.  L.,  Val.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Roach,  J.  A.,  Div.  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,   East  Las  Vegas, 

N.  M. 
Roach,  J.  H.,  Engr.  Val.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Roberts,  S.  S.,  Cons.  Engr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Robinson,  A.  F.,  Bridge  Engr.,  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Sys.,  Chicago,  111. 
Rote,  R.  O.,  Asst.  to  Ch.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Rust,  T.  E.,  Ch.  Engr.,  W.  C.  F.  &  N.  Ry.,  Waterloo,  la. 
Rys,  C.  F.  W.,  Met.  Engr.,  Car.  St.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Safford,   H.   R.    (Director),   Ch.   Engr.,   Grand   Trunk   Ry.    Sys., 

Montreal,  Can. 
Sattley,  R.  C,  Val.  Engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago. 
Sawyer,  Mott,  Supt.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Schofield,  J.,  Architect,  Can.  Nor.  Rv.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 
Selby,  O.  E.,  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Sessions,  O.  H.,  Asst.  Engr.,  G.  T.  Ry.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Shaver,  A.  G.,  Cons.  Elec.  and  Sig.  Engr.,  Chicago. 
Sills,  J.  M.,  Dist.  Engr.,  St.  L.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Simmons,  I.  L.,  Bridge  Engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
Sisson,  F.  P.,  Asst.  Engr.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Slifer,  H.  J.,  Cons.  Engr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sloan,  E.  D.,  Val.  Engr.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Smart,  V.  I.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Gen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Smith,  A.  Bromley,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Smith,  C.  E.,  Cons.  Engr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  D.  W.,  Val.  Engr.,  Hocking  Valley  Ry.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Smith,  F.  A.,  Civil  Engr.,  Chicago,  111. 
Smith,  J.  E.,  Instr.  C.  E.,  Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  111. 
Smith,  Lowry,  Supt.  Tie  Treat.  Plants,  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.,  Brainard, 

Minn. 
Spencer,   C.   H.,   Dist.    Engr.,   I.    C.    C,   Div.   Val.,   Washington, 

D.  C. 
Sperry,   H.    M.,   Director   Bureau   of   Ry.    Signaling   Economics, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Spielman,  J.  A.,  Dist.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Stein,  C.  H.,  Supt.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Steinmayer,  O.   C,   Supv.  Timber   Pres.,   St.   L.  &   S.   F.   R.   R., 

Springfield,  Mo. 
Stelle,  C.  A.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Sterling,  E.  A.,  Cons.  Timber  Engr.,  Chicago,  111. 
Stern,  I.  F.,  Cons.  Engr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Stevens,  Thos.  S.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Santa  Fe  Svs.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Stewart,  A.  F.,  Ch.  Engr.,  C.  N.  O.  Ry.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Storey,  W.  B.   (Past-President),  V.-P.,  Santa  Fe  .Sys.,  Chicago. 
Stout,  H.  M.,  Rec.  Engr.,  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Strong,  J.  B.,  Asst.  Gen.  Man.,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn, 

N.  Y. 
Strouse,  W.  F.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stuart,  H.  B.,  Struct.  Engr.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Sullivan,   John   G.    (First   Vice-President),    Ch.    Engr.,   Western 

Lines,  Can.  Pac.  Ry.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 
Swartz,  Albert,  V.-P.,  T.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Sylvania,  Ohio. 
Talbot,  A.   N.    (Director),   Prof.  Mun.  &  San.  Engr.,  Univ.   of 

111.,  Urbana,  111. 
Taylor,  C.  M'.,  Supt.  Creos.  Plant,  P.  &  R.  Ry.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J., 

Port  Reading,  N.  J. 
Teesdale,  C.  H.,  Forest  Products  Lab.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Thompson.  F.  L.,  Asst.  Chf.  Engr.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Thrower,  D.  W.,  Dist.  Ensr.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Townsend,    T.    G.,    Tim.    Treat.    Inspr.,    Sou.    Rv.,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
Trabue,  H.  H.,  Asst.  Ch.  Engr.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry..  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Tratman.  E.  E.  R..  Wheaton,  111. 
Trumbull,  M.  K.,  V.-P.,  Natl.  Lumber  &  Creo.  Co..  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 
Tuthill,  G.  C,  Acting  Br.  Engr.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Underwood,  B.  A.,  Res.  Engr.,  S.  N.  E.  R.  R.,  Webster,  Mass. 
Unger,  J.  S.,  Mgr.,  Research  Lab.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co..  Duquesne, 

Pa. 
Van  Auken,  A.  M.,  Cost  Engr.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Vandersluis.  W.  M.,  Sig.  Eng.,  111.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
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SOME  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Terminal  Company  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  Irwin  &  Lcis^hton,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  for  the  construction  of  a  passeno^er  station, 
baggas^e  building  and  subway  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $750,000. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
R.  D.  Richardson  Contracting  Company,  Scranton,  Pa., 
for  the  construction  of  a  freight  terminal  at  Hazelton, 
Pa.,  including  a  freight  station  300  ft.  by  40  ft. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES  MEETING 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  different  rail- 
way engineering  and  maintenance  of  way  associations 
was  held  in  the  green  room  of  the  Congress  Hotel 
last  evening  to  discuss  plans  for  the  possible  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  work  of  these  organizations.  President 
Baldwin  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation presided.  Representatives  were  also  present 
from  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  the  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association,  the  Road- 
masters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  the 
American  Wood  Preservers'  Association,  the  IMainte- 
nance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Railway 
Fire  Protective  Association  and  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association.  The  movement  originated  with 
the  American  Railway  Association  and  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  harmonizing  of  the  recommendations  of  differ- 
ent railway  organizations,  and  also  the  elimination  of 
unwise  action  by  any  association  which  might  reflect 
against  the  railways. 


A  NOVEL  MOTOR  CAR 

A  car  with  an  automobile  type  engine,  with  a  gearless 
drive  that  transmits  power  to  all  four  wheels,  yet  with 
all  wheels  loose  on  the  axles  and  with  arrangements  that 
permit  of  the  use  of  power  tools,  represents  an  interest- 
ing innovation  in  railway  power  operated  section  or  gang 
cars  of  recent  introduction.  The  salient  features  of  this 
motor  car  can  be  seen  in  the  two  illustrations,  one  of 
which  shows  a  plan  of  the  car  with  the  floor  remov<=d. 
The  unique  feature  of  the  operating  arrangement  is  based 
on  the  use  of  a  duplex  friction  clutch  system.  Two  driv- 
ing discs  are  mounted  on  the  engine  shaft  a  sufficient 
distance  apart  so  that  two  driven  discs  can  be  placed  be- 
tween them  in  a  perpendicular  position  that  will  allow 
a  slight  clearance  between  the  driving  and  the  driven 
discs.  The  latter  are  mounted  on  independent  shafts, 
each  transmitting  power  to  one  side  of  the  car  only, 
through  sprocket  chains  to  each  wheel.  The  shafts  on 
which  these  driven  discs  are  mounted  can  be  given  a 
slight  angular  movement  in  a  horizontal  plane  so  that  the 
discs  may  come  in  contact  with  one  or  other  of  the  driv- 
ing discs.    Since  the  latter  necessarily  rotate  in  the  same 


direction  it  is  necessary  that  the  contact  between  driving 
and  driven  discs  be  always  diagonally  opposite — that  is, 
the  two  driven  discs  are  never  in  contact  with  the  same 
driving  discs.  This  arrangement  serves  to  counter-bal- 
ance the  contact  pressures  and  obviates  the  need  of  a 
thrust  bearing  on  the  engine  shaft. 

To  reverse  the  car  each  driven  disc  must  change  its 
contact  to  the  opposite  driving  disc.    This  movement  is 


Plan  of  the  Car  vidth  Floor  Removed 

controlled  by  a  lever  which  is  also  used  to  shift  each  of 
the  driven  discs  latterly  on  its  shaft,  thereby  changing 
the  points  of  contact  between  the  driven  and  the  driv- 
ing discs  with  respect  to  the  axis  on  the  engine  shaft. 
Thus  one  lever  serves  both  to  change  the  speed  and  re- 
verse the  direction,  giving  an  unusually  simple  control. 

The  wheels  are  20  in.  in  diameter  and  the  wheel  base 
is  48  in.  The  platform  is  8  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  3  in.  wide. 
The  frame  consists  of  3-in.  by  2-in.  angles  covered  with 
a  plank  floor,  and  seats  are  provided  for  eight  men.  The 
cars  are  furnished  with  canopy  tops.  The  weight  of 
the  car  is  1,100  lb.,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  engine 
is  located  entirely  in  the  overhang  at  one  end  of  the  car 
the  weight  to  be  lifted  in  raising  the  wheels  at  the  oppo- 
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The  Car  Complete 

site  end  of  .the  car  when  unloaded  is  said  to  be  well  with- 
in the  lifting  capacity  of  one  man  and  with  the  wheels 
free  to  turn  on  the  axles  the  car  is  easily  swung  around 
perpendicular  to  the  track.  Another  provision  which 
aids  materially  in  handling  the  car  on  and  off  the  track 
is  the  fact  that  the  transmission  arrangement  permits  of 
a  very  slow  speed.    In  consequence  the  car  is  readily  han- 
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died  off  the  track  and  on  rough  ground  with  its  own 
power.  This  abihty  to  move  at  extremely  slow  speed 
gives  a  high  torque,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  makes  it 
possible  to  move  much  larger  trailing  loads  with  this 
car  than  can  be  handled  at  the  slowest  speed  at  which 
most  motor  cars  are  geared  to  run. 

The  engine  is  arranged  to  burn  kerosene  or  distillate 
oil.  It  is  of  the  four-cycle  oil-cooled  type,  rated  at  18 
hp.  Speeds  in  excess  of  30  miles  an  hour  may  be  ob- 
tained with  these  cars,  but  the  governor  may  be  set  t(j 
keep  the  speed  within  any  maximum  limiting  speed  that 
is  found  desirable.  The  driving  shaft  is  equipped  witli 
an  extension  arranged  for  the  connection  of  flexible 
shafting  to  which  various  kinds  of  tools  may  be  attached 
for  work  on  the  track.  The  cars  will  also  be  furnished 
with  air  compressors  if  desired  for  the  use  of  pneumatic 
tools.  These  cars  have  recently  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Railway  Motor  Car  Company  of  America, 
Chicago,  111.,  after  a  period  of  extensive  tests. 


NEW  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

A  new  line  of  lighting  fixtures  has  been  developed  for 
application  to  ticket  windows,  bookkeepers'  desks  and 
similar  locations.  These  fixtures  are  so  arranged  that 
the  source  of  light  is  practically  concealed  from  vision 
at  any  angle  and  is  invisible  to  the  eye  of  one  working 
under  the  illumination  of  the  particular  unit  involved,  the 


Fig2. 
Details  of  the  Concealite  Fixtures 

result  being  that  a  thoroughly  diffused  illumination  is 
evenly  distributed  over  the  working  surface  while  no 
derogatory  effects  are  had  because  of  glare  or  the  exist- 
ence of  bright  sources  of  light  within  the  field  of  vision 
of  the  operator. 

An  arrangement  of  this  sort  has  been  proven  by  test 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  employees  working  under 
the  illumination  materially,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  dispenses  entirely  with  brackets,  pendant  shades,  bare 
lamps,  etc.,  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  service  of  this 
character,  it  makes  a  decided  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  offices  or  other  locations  in  which  it  is  used. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  section 
of  a  reflector  for  application  to  the  inside  of  a  raihvav 
ticket  window  cornice  or  similar  location.  The  lampr- 
are  enclosed  in  a  metal  frame  equipped  on  the  inside  with 
diffusing  reflectors  and  enclosed  on  the  under  side  with 
diffusing  glass.  The  enclosure  is  of  sufficient  size  to  ac- 
commodate 25,  40  or  60- watt  lamps  with  a  twin  socket 
for  each,  24  in.  in  length.  Fig.  2  shows  a  cross  section 
of  a  diffusinp^  reflector  for  the  top  of  a  bookkeeper's  desk. 
These  reflectors  can  be  secured  in  any  length  desired  with 
supports  spaced  about  every  four  feet.     They  are  avail- 


able in  the  single  type  as  shown  or  in  a  double  form 
with  reflectors  on  each  side  of  the  supports.  A  wall  type 
])rovided  with  supports  to  be  attached  to  the  wall  can 
also  be  had.  These  new  lighting  fixtures  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  St.  Louis  Brass  Manufacturing  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  are  known  as  Concealite  fixtures. 


RESULTS  OF  CHEMICAL  WEED  KILLING 

The  Chipman  Chemical  Company,  New  York,  suc- 
cessors to  the  Atlas  Preservative  Company  of  America, 
for  several  years  past  has  been  manufacturing  Atlas  "A" 
weed  killer  and  track  preservative.     The  chemical  has 


Chemical  Train  on  the  Southern 

been  used  extensively  by  various  railroads  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  summarize  some  of  the  results  obtained,  the 
quantities  of  liquid  necessary  for  effective  treatment 
and  the  average  daily  mileage  it  is  possible  to  treat  suc- 
cessfully under  varying  conditions. 

Atlas  "A,"  which  is  a  chemical  combination  designed 
to  eradicate  vegetable  growth,  is  furnished  in  a  concen- 
trated form  so  that  it  may  be  shipped  economically  to 
the  point  of  use.     Before  its  application  the  chemical  is 


Control  Quadrant  at  End  of  the  Car 

diluted  with  water  to  form  a  clear,  odorless  and  stain- 
less liquid.  When  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  cattle  from 
grazing  on  the  treated  vegetation,  an  odorous  compound 
is  also  applied. 

While  the  treatment  may  be  applied  by  the  railroad  if 
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cic'siicd,  generally  the  chemical  company  contracts  lor  Us 
application  and  supplies  the  sprinkling  equipment  suit- 
able to  the  mileage  to  be  treated.  It  also  furnishes  i 
superin|endent  to  take  charge  of  the  equipment,  who 
is  familiar  with  its  operation  and  the  character  and  re- 
sistive nature  of  the  weed  growth.  The  equipment  used 
for  extensive  treatment  was  described  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Railway  Maintenance  luigineer. 

During  1916,  the  equipment  was  used  on  the  Southern 
to  treat  1,058.8  miles  of  line  to  the  width  of  14  ft.  The 
work  was  done  in  16  days,  thus  maintaining  a  daily  aver- 
age of  slightly  more  than  66  miles  of  track  treated  per 
day.  On  an  average  56  gal.  of  liquid  were  used  per  mile. 
As  the  Southern  has  used  the  treatment  for  the  past 
three  years,  the  greater  part  of  the  mileage  was  second 
and  third  year  application.  In  consequence  the  number 
of  gallons  used  per  mile  was  less  than  that  normally  re- 
quired for  an  initial  application.  The  amounts  of  chemical 
necessary  for  successive  treatments  diminishes  progres- 
sively as  the  track  is  rendered  more  sterile. 

Among  other  roads  that  are  extensive  users  of  the 
chemical  may  be  mentioned  the  Chicago  &  North-West- 
ern  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  During  1916  the  former 
treated  721.4  miles  of  track  to  an  average  width  of  Li- 
ft. The  work  was  done  in  18  days  or  at  an  average  of 
40  miles  per  day  and  62  gal.  of  liquid  was  used  per  mile. 
On  the  Seaboard,  222.4  miles  of  tracl<  was  treated  in 
1916  to  a  width  of  14  ft.,  using  94  gal.  of  liquid  per  mile. 
This  work  was  done  in  four  days. 

In  the  fall  of  1916,  after  the  treatment  had  been  ap- 
plied on  these  roads,  inspection  trips  were  made  to  gain 
information  as  to  the  general  results.  The  weed  growth 
reported  as  occurring  on  the  southern  roads  was  limited 
to  Bermuda  grass  and  on  the  northern  roads  to  occa- 
sional growth  of  horsetail,  at  places  where  the  treatment 
given  was  light. 

The  Erie  used  the  Atlas  "A"  method  for  the  first  time 
in  1916,  making  a  treatment  of  14  ft.  in  width  over 
178.1  miles  of  track,  using  77.9  gal.  of  liquid  per  mile. 
The  quantity,  while  low,  was  sufficient,  as  the  weed 
growth  was  confined  mainly  to  the  outer  shoulder. 


THE  USEOFGUNCRETE  FOR  STEEL  PROTECTION 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Forty-second  street  tunnel  of 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  under  the  East  river 
at  New  York,  the  tracks  rise  and  pass  over  yard  tracks 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  continuing  from  this  point 
as  an  elevated  railway.  The  five  spans  of  this  'elevated 
structure  which  pass  over  the  Long  Island  tracks  are 
subjected  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  gases  as  well 
as  the  blast  action  from  the  stacks  of  the  locomotives, 
and  as  there  are  frequent  switching  movements  on  the 
tracks  this  steel  work  is  subjected  to  extraordinarily 
severe  conditions. 

The  bottoms  of  the  main  girders  of  the  structure  are 
21  ft.  above  the  top  of  rail  of  the  yard  tracks.  The 
main  girders  carry  cross-girders,  which  in  turn  carry 
stringers  on  which  are  placed  ties  carrying  tw^o  tracks  and 
third  rails. 

The  plan  adopted  for  protecting  this  steel  work  was 
to  cover  it  with  a  coating  of  concrete.  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company  triangular  mesh  No.  7A  was  applied 
to  all  of  the  steel  members,  including  the  main  girders, 
cross-girders,  stringers,  columns  and  lateral  bracing. 
This  wire  was  carried  over  the  tops  of  the  stringers 
between  the  ties  by  cutting  the  wire  aw^ay  where  the 
ties  rested  on  the  stringers  and  lapping  the  wire  over 
between  the  ties.  "Gun-crete,"  also  called  "gunite,"  was 
then  shot  in  place  with   cement  guns,   encasing  all   the 


steel  \v(Mk  with  an  average  thickness  of  1^  in.,  the 
wire  reinforcement  being  approximately  in  the  center  of 
the  "gun-crete."  This  material  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  and  3^^  parts  of  clean, 
sharp,  sand.  It  was  mixed  dry  before  being  placed  in 
the  guns  and  was  forced  into  place  with  an  air  pressure 
of  api)roximately  35  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  water  being  added 
at  the  nozzle. 

The  columns  were  shot  full  to  finish  Ihem  to  a  square 
cross-section.  Angle-iron  bracing  was  filled  on  the  in- 
side of  the  angles  to  give  a  roughly  triangular  section. 
On  main  girders  and  cross-girders  the  contour  lines 
were  followed,  edges  being  struck  off  straight  and  sur- 
faces flat  to  leave  a  panel  effect,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. Where  the  "gun-crete"  extended  over  the  tops 
of  the  stringers  between  the  bays  it  was  kept  away  from 
the  ties  by  first  placing  strips  of  thick  tar  paper  against 
the  ties.  This  gave  a  measure  of  elasticity  for  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  ties,  so  that  swelling  re- 
sulting from  absorption  of  water  should  not  crack  off 

As   this   work   had   to   be   done   without   interrupting 
the  encasement  of  the  tops  of  the  stringers  between  the 
ties, 
traffic,  all  work  which  had  to  be  done  from  below  was 
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A  Portion  of  the  Finished  Structure 

carried  out  on  swinging  scaffolds  clearing  the  tops  of 
the  rails  by  17  ft.  This  left  approximately  4  ft.  of 
space  in  which  the  work  had  to  be  done.  .  These  scaf- 
folds, or  swinging  platforms,  were  carried  on  "U" 
hangers  made  of  y^-m.  round  iron  so  shaped  that  they 
could  be  hooked  over  the  ties.  The  hangers  carried  2-in. 
by  4-in.  joists  on  which  the  platform  planking  was  laid. 
The  working  conditions  were  extraordinarily  severe  be- 
cause the  locomotives  were  just  as  liable  to  stop  under 
the  bridge  as  elsewhere,  and  in  starting  trains  under 
these  conditions  the  blast  of  the  locomotive  would  lift 
planking  off  the  platform. 

The  picture  shows  the  section  spanning  the  tracks 
complete  as  protected  with  "gun-crete."  Some  of  the 
columns  are  shown  awithout  protection  at  the  bottom 
ends,  as  these  were  later  protected  by  building  col- 
lision bulkheads  extending  from  column  to  column  and 
surrounding  them. 

The  work  of  applying  the  "gun-crete"  was  done  by 
the  Cement-Gun  Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  III,  for  the 
Degnon  Contracting  Co.,  New  York  City,  general  con- 
tractor for  the  entire  work,  all  of  it  being  done  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Nevv  York  City.  The  work  was  started  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1916,  and  finished  on  December  1. 
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CHECKING  COAL  CONSUMPTION 

J.  W.  Kendricks'  report  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  contains  the  following  statement:  "No  system 
of  fuel  disbursement  is  complete  or  satisfactory  that  does 
not  afford  a  practically  constant  check  upon  the  amount 
of  coal  used  by  any  engine  upon  any  trip  in  any  class 
of  service."  That  this  view  is  held  by  others  is  borne 
out  by  the  contract  recently  let  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  for 
a  large  coaling  station  at  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  14  "Rands"  measuring  coal  load- 
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The  Rands  Coal  Loader  in  Service 

ers  to  be  furnished  by  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company, 
Chicago,  the  contractors  for  the  entire  station. 

The  measuring  coal  loader  which  was  described  in  the 
daily  issuue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  March  22,  1916, 
page  614,  is  a  device  by  means  of  which  the  coal  is  meas- 
ured as  it  flows  from  a  storage  pocket  of  the  coaling  sta- 
tion into  the  engine  tender.  The  device  will  operate  at  the 
rate  of  four  tons  per  minute  and  the  amount  of  coal 
taken  is  recorded  on  a  gear-operated  counter.  Three  of 
these  coal  loaders  have  had  nearly  a  year's  service  in  a 
coaling  station  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
at  Cowan,  Tenn.,  where  an  average  of  about  35  engines 
have  been  served  daily  during  that  time  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  an  aggregate  of  90,000  tons  of  coal  has  been 
measured.  A  somewhat  unusual  application  cf  this  de- 
vice is  to  be  made  at  Chelyan,  W.  Va.,  where  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  locomotives  are  to  be  supplied  with  coal 
direct  from  a  mine,  and  the  record  secured  by  the  meas- 
uring loader  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  payment  to  the 
mine  owner  for  the  coal  furnished. 


A  NEW  LIGHT  MOUNTAIN  TRANSIT 

The  Warren-Knight  Company,  Philadelphia,  recently 
introduced  a  Model  No.  6  Sterling  light  mountain 
transit  that  is  of  interest  because  of  several  novel  fea- 
tures. The  balanced  telescope,  which  is  9  in.  long,  is 
fitted  with  a  high-power  eyepiece  with  a  spiral  screw 
focussing  head,  and  a  minimum  focal  range  of  about 
4  ft.,  a  new  form  of  disappearing  stadia  and  a  right- 
angle  peep  sight  through  the  telescope  axle.  The  tele- 
scope level  is  4  in.  long  and  graduated  to  40  sec. 

The  short  focus  feature  is  of  special  advantage  in 
locating  offsets  in  curve  and  switch  work,  as  is  also  the 
right-angle  peep  sight.  In  the  new  form  disappearing 
stadia  the  stadia  wires  only  disappear,  the  cross-hairs 
remaining  in  focus  with  or  without  the  stadia.  Thus 
the  advantages  of  the  fixed   stadia  are  retained,  while 


the  convenience  of  one  equipped  with  the  plain  cross- 
wires  is  secured  when  doing  level  work  in  that  it  elim- 
inates the  danger  of  err(jrs  in  rod  readings  arising  from 
using  the  wrong  wire. 

The  top  plate  is  6  in.  in  diameter  and  is  rib-cast.  The 
horizontal  limb  reads  to  single  minutes  by  two  opposite 
double  verniers  located  at  30  deg.  with  the  line  of  sight 
and  numbered  from  0  to  360  deg.  each  way.  The  figures 
are  inclined  in  the  direction  of  reading.  The  plate 
levels  are  mounted  directly  on  the  top  plate,  and  at  the 
maximum  distance  from  its  center. 

The  vertical  circle,  which  has  five  spokes,  is  Z}i  in. 
in  diameter,  and  is  equipped  with  a  double  vernier  which 
reads  to  single  minutes.  The  compass  is  provided  with 
a  3^-in.  bar  needle  swung  on  a  hardened  steel  center 
pin.  The  graduation  is  in  quadrants.  The  interior  vari- 
ation plate  is  dustproof  and  is  moved  by  a  rack  and 
pinion. 

The  instrument  has  a  non-cramping  level  head,  a 
liberal   shift  and  a   wide  angular   range.     The   leveling 


The  Sterling  Transit 

screws  are  fitted  in  replaceable  bushings  and  are  pro- 
vided with  dust  caps  and  ball  socket  shoes.  The  tangent 
screws  are  provided  with  adjustments  for  taking  up 
wear. 

A  SWING  FRAME  GRINDER 

The  Frog  Switch  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  has  introduced  a  swing  frame  grinder  with  a  fan  at- 
tachment that  is  applicable  for  use  in  maintenance  of  way 
repair  shops  for  the  repair  or  resurfacing  of  manganese 
frogs  and  other  special  track  work.  As  shown  in  the 
j)hotograph,  the  machine  has  a  direct  motor  drive  and  is 
equipped  with  a  fan  attachment  to  carry  off  the  dust.  The 
grinding  wheel  is  14  in.  in  diameter  and  is  driven  by  a  3 
lip.  motor  supported  on  a  rack  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
fan  case.  The  motor  is  direct  connected  to  the  driving 
shaft  and  drives  the  grinder  through  two  manganese 
steel  gears.  It  is  claimed  for  the  device  that  the  direct 
motor  drive  lessens  the  cost  of  operation  of  this  ma- 
chine in  comparison  with  the  belt-driven  type,  where  the 
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location  of  tin-  belt  makes  it  impossible  at  times  for  a 
workman  to  jMevent  the  belt  from  eominj^  in  contact 
with  the  work  beinjj;  {jround. 

The  .steel  blade  fan  whicii  carries  off  the  dust  is  14  in. 
in  diameter  and  is  enclosed  in  a  lij^ht-fittin^^  two-])iecc 
cajje  with  all   movinjj  parts  thoroughly  guarded.      It   is 


Grinding  a  Casting 

connected  with  the  main  driving  shaft  and  travels  at 
1,800  revolutions  per  minute  when  the  machine  is  doing 
normal  work.  The  dust  is  carried  off  through  the  ma- 
chine and  fan  and  delivered  to  a  convenient  place  for 
final  disposal  through  a  wire  reinforced  fabric  hose. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  Hyatt  flexible  roller  bear- 
ings, is  carefully  balanced  and  when  equipped  with  a  new 
wheel  the  driving  shaft  is  in  a  horizontal  position.  The 
balance  is  maintained  as  the  grinding  wheel  wears  smaller 
bv  a  weight  rack  equipped  with  a  set  of  small  cast,  iron 
weights  placed  just  behind  the  motor. 


AN  IMPROVED  RAIL  BENDER 

The  Vaughan  Type  Samson  rail  bender  which  is  being 
introduced  by  the  M.  W.  Supply  Company,  Philadelphia, 
contains  a  number  of  improvements  over  the  original 
Samson  rail  bender.    One  of  the  most  important  changes 
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The  Vaughan  Type  Sampson  Bender 

is  the  packing  of  the  screw  in  grease  and  its  encasement 
to  protect  it  from  rough  handling  and  from  dust  and 
grit.  Another  development  is  the  location  of  the  capstan 
head  close  to  the  rail,  w^iereby  the  bearing  surface  in 
the  shoe  is  increased  80  per  cent  without  changing  the 
size  of  the  screw  in  any  w^ay.  This  also  prevents  the 
cutting  of  the  ends  of  the  screws  or  the   shoe  by  the 


lieavy  jtressures  created  at  that  point.  This  bender,  the 
frame  of  which  is  of  crucible  steel,  is  made  in  two  sizes. 
No.  1  for  150-lb.  and  lighter  sections  of  rail,  and  No.  2 
for  100-lb.  and  lighter  sections.  The  No.  1  bender 
weighs  200  lb.  and  the  No.  2,  125  lb. 


TESTS  ON  JOURNAL  FRICTION 

The  increasing  cost  of  the  fuels  used  in  operating 
motor  cars  would  tend  to  cause  considerable  discour- 
agement among  the  railway  of^cers  who  have  been  urg- 
ing the  extended  use  of  power  operated  cars  for  section 
and  other  gangs  in  maintenance  work,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  material  reductions  in  the  consumption  of 
fuel  have  been  secured  by  the  use  of  low  friction  bear- 
ings on  these  cars.  The  Hyatt  roller  bearings,  which 
are  now  being  applied  to  a  considerable  number  of 
makes  of  motor  cars  used  in  railway  maintenance  serv- 
ice, have  not  been  subjected  to  any  comparative  tests  on 
railway  cars,  but  recent  experiments  made  with  mine 
cars  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  the  low  friction  bear- 


F/h  Z.  Test  of  Hyaff  Bearing  Cars. 

Diagrams  of  the  Results  Secured 

ing  on  cars  coming  within  the  same  range  of  loading  as 
those  used  in  railway  service. 

The  tests  were  made  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  in  two  trains 
of  cars  of  exactly  the  same  construction  except  that  in 
one  train  the  cars  were  equipped  with  plain  bearings 
and  in  the  other  with  roller  bearings.  In  both  cases  the 
bearings  were  housed  in  cast-steel  frames  with  self- 
alining  bearing  blocks.  The  plain  bearings  were  fitted 
with  cast-steel  oil  reservoirs.  Each  train  weighed  ap- 
proximately 40  tons  and  consisted  of  10  mine  cars 
hauled  by  a  small  steam  locomotive  with  a  specially  de- 
signed dynamometer  car  between  the  locomotive  and 
the  first  mine  car.  This  was  equipped  to  make  auto- 
matic records  of  the  draw-bar  pull,  speed  and  time. 
The  test  was  made  on  the  main  haulage  track  outside 
of  the  mine  on  an  upgrade  averaging  0.45  per  cent. 
There  were  two  curves  in  the  track,  one  of  3  deg.  10 
min.  and  the  other  of  8  deg.  15  min.,  the  curves  oc- 
cupying about  one-half  of  the  test  distance. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  given  in  the  diagram. 
Fig.  1,  showing  the  record  of  the  run  made  with  the 
plain  bearing  cars.  In  making  the  start  the  draw-bar 
pull  jumped  to  7,400  lb.,  falling  off  as  the  starting  re- 
sistance was  overcome.     The  run  between  stakes,  num- 
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bers  two  and  three,  was  taken  as  representative  and 
gave  an  average  draw-bar  pull  of  1,700  lb.  at  an  average 
speed  of  8  miles  per  hour.  Correcting  this  for  the  0.45 
per  cent  grade  gives  1,327  lb.  or  a  pull  of  32  lb.  per  ton 
of  load. 

In  the  case  of  the  train  equipped  with  the  roller  bear- 
ings the  draw-bar  pull  at  the  start  was  3,700  lb.,  reduc- 
ing between  stakes  two  and  three  to  an  average  of  900 
lb.  at  a  speed  of  7.8  miles  per  hour.  Correcting  this  for 
grade  the  equivalent  draw-bar  pull  for  level  track  is 
532  lb.  or  13  lb.  per  ton.  From  this  it  is  seen  that 
the  average  general  resistance  of  the  plain  bearings 
while  running  is  two  and  one-half  times  that  for  the 
roller  bearing.  The  roller  bearings  used  in  this  test 
were  manufactured  by  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Com- 
pany, Newark,  N.  J. 


U.  S.  &  S.  STYLE  AH  CROSSING  BELL 

The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa., 

has  developed  an  alternating  current  crossing  bell  of  the 

electro-magnet  type.     In  size  and  general  features,  it  is 

identical  with  the  Style  D-H  direct  current  crossing  bell, 

the  operating  mechanisms  of  the  two  being  interchange- 

^f  able.     The  operating  magnet  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 

^fc"slot"  used  on  the  style  S  alternating  current  signal ;  its 

^Bcoils  are  spool  wound,  easily  replaced,  and  insulated  to 

^^riieet  R.  vS.  A.  requirements.     It  can  be  wound  for  any 

■  standard  voltage  and  frequency ;  its  power  requirements 

■  are  low. 

■  The  contact  is  simple,  rugged  and  easily  inspected ; 
K  its  parts  may  be  easily  replaced  when  worn.  The  coun- 
K    terweighting  is  such  that  the  bell  cannot  stick  with  the 

■  contact  open.  For  mounting  the  contact  and  the  non- 
■'    turning  terminal  posts  a  porcelain  terminal  block  is  used. 

■  An  adjustment  is  provided  by  which  the  frequency  and 
the  intensity  of  the  strokes  can  be  varied  through  a  wide 
range.  The  bearings  are  of  special  non-corrosive  mate- 
rials. Endurance  tests  have  demonstrated  that  this  bell 
will  operate  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  require  a 
minimum  amount  of  maintenance. 


ECONOMY  IN  PUMPING  WATER 

Investigations  of  railway  water  stations  containing 
pumping  units  which  were  installed  before  pumping  ma- 
chinery had  reached  its  present  stage  of  development 
will  almost  invariably  show  that  material  reductions  in 
pumping  costs  can  be  secured  by  replacing  the  antiquated 
equipment  by  modern  machinery.  As  an  example  of  this 
may  be  mentioned  the  results  secured  with  the  non-pul- 
sating system  of  pump  manufactured  by  the  Luitwieler 
Pumping  Engine  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

As  applied  to  deep  well  pumping  these  pumps  consist 
of  a  pumping  head  operating  two  pistons  working  in  a 
barrel  placed  at  any  desired  elevation  in  the  well  casing. 
The  pistons  are  actuated  by  two  rods,  one  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  lower  piston  and  works  inside  of  the  second 
piston  rod  which  is  hollow  and  is  attached  to  the  upper 
piston.  In  place  of  the  usual  cranks  these  piston  rods 
are  actuated  by  cams  of  such  shape  that  the  velocity  of 
the  rods  is  practically  constant  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  upward  stroke.  In  addition  there  is  an 
overlap  in  the  upstrokes  of  the  two  rods  and  as  a  result 
the  water  moves  upward  through  the  discharge  pipe  at 
virtually  a  constant  velocity.  This  eliminates  the  loss 
of  power  incident  to  the  usual  variations  in  the  velocity 
head  obtaining  in  reciprocating  pumps.  The  foot  valve 
in  these  pumps  remains  open  as  long  as  the  pump  is  in 
motion  and  the  operation  is  so  uniform  that  the  pumping 
head  works  with  almost  an  entire  absence  of  vibration. 


At  Sturgis,  Mich.,  the  New  York  Central  installed  one 
of  these  pumping  units  rated  at  100  gal.  per  min.,  the 
pumping  head  being  driven  by  a  10-hp.  motor.  The  cost 
of  the  pump  and  motors  installed  in  place  with  all  the 
necessary  changes  in  piping,  etc.,  was  $1,450.  Altera- 
tions to  the  well  were  $624,  making  a  total  cost  of  $2,074 
for  changes  to  the  plant  effecting  the  economy  of  pump- 
ing. The  record  of  the  cost  of  operating  this  pump  for 
a  period  of  ten  months  showed  that  the  average  cost  of 
current  per  month  was  $16  at  63^   cents  per  kilowatt 


Electrically  Driven  Pumping  Head 

hour.  Attendance  was  $5  per  month,  paid  to  the  baggage 
man  at  the  adjoining  station  and  maintenance  amounted 
to  an  average  of  $3.63,  making  a  total  of  $24.63  per 
month  against  $120,  the  estimated  cost  for  pumping  the 
same  quantity  of  water  with  a  steam  pumping  plant  of 
the  usual  type. 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 

Steel  fence  posts  with  a  number  of  distinctive  fea- 
tures are  being  manufactured  bv  the  Chicago  Steel 
Post  Company,  Chicago,  111.  the  line  post  is  an 
angle-shape,  pointed  at  the  base  for  easy  driving.  The 
feature  of  its  design  is  the  location  of  the  triangular- 
shaped  anchor  plate  near  the  base,  so  that  when  it  is 
placed  the  anchor  is  in  solid  earth  below  the  ground 
line.  By  this  means  the  post  is  held  in  line  and  the 
soft  earth  at  the  ground  line  acts  as  a  cushion  to 
absorb  shocks. 

The  fence  is  fastened  to  the  post  by  common  1>^- 
in.  staples  first  placed  on  the  wire  and  then  through 
oval  slots  provided  in  the  face  of  the  post.  The  upper 
leg  of  the  staple  is  then  bent  upward  and  the  lower 
leg  downward.  As  the  points  of  the  staple  are  turned 
in  against  the  angle,  there  are  no  sharp  points  to 
injure  persons  or  stock.  A  one-man  stapling  tool  is 
provided  for  clinching  the  staples. 

The  corner,  gate  and  end  posts  are  made  from 
steel  tubing,  thus  making  them  equally  strong  in  all 
directions.  They  are  the  same  size  throughout  and 
are,  therefore,  of  the  same  strength  at  all  points.  The 
brace  used  is  adjustable  and  is  attached  to  the  posts 
by  means  of  a  collar  that  can  be  moved  up  and  down 
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on  the  post  freely  to  conform  to  the  contour  of  tlic 
grcHind.  By  loosening  the  bolts,  the  collar  can  be 
moved  sideways  on  the  post,  making  it  possible  to 
run  ihc  fence  line  at  any  angle  from  the  upright. 
Through  the  adjustable  feature,  the  post  can  be 
braced  on  two  or  four  sides. 

The  manufacturer  also  furnishes  anchor  line  posts. 
The  former  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  line  posts,  but 
are  equijiped  with  a  circular  plate  that  rests  on  the 
triangular  anchor  plate.     To  use  the  post,  a  hole   12 


Corner  pos 


5fandard  line  posf 


fnd  or  gafe  po6 


The  Fence  Assembled 


in.  deep  is  first  prepared  and  the  post  is  then  driven 
until  the  triangular  flange  is  flush  with  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.  The  circular  plate  is  then  applied  and 
the  hole  is  filled  with  firmly  tamped  earth  or  stone. 


CONCRETE  ROOFING    TILE 

Rapid  growth  has  recently  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  concrete  roofing  tile.  Large  concrete 
slabs  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  for  roofs  of  indus- 
trial buildings,  factories,  warehouses,  train  sheds  and 
similar  buildings.  More  recently  roofing  tile  of  small 
sizes  have  been  developed,  especially  since  the  establish- 
ment of  factories  for  manufacturing  concrete  roofing 
tile  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  developments  is  that  of  the  Walter  Con- 
crete Machinery  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  consisting 
of  a  machine  production  of  roofing  tile  applicable  to 
houses,  garages,  railroad  stations  and  other  small  railway 
buildings.  The  machine  is  operated  by  hand  and  an  aver- 
age of  350  to  400  tile  can  be  made  per  day.  After  a  few 
davs'  time,  it  is  said  that  a  common  laborer  can  be  taught 


A  Shelter  Building  Roofed  with  Walter  Tile 

to  make  this  number  consistently,  while  some  operators 
exceed  500  with  little  practice. 

Tile  made  this  way  are  y%  in.  thick,  14^2  in.  long  and 
93^  in.  wide.  They  interlock  at  the  sides  and  lap  on  the 
ends,  covering  a  space  8  in.  by  12  in.  and  require  150  tile 
to  make  one  square  of  100  sq.  ft.   They  are  easily  put  in 


place  on  the  roof,  because  they  need  merely  be  hung  on 
wooden  cleats  that  also  hold  the  roofing  paper  in  place.  A 
square  weighs  but  700  lb.,  and  when  being  shipped  stacks 
into  a  small  si)ace.  They  can  be  colored  to  harmonize 
with  any  design  and  fit  all  pitched  roofs. 

Railroads  that  have  their  own  concreting  yards  can 
easily  install  a  plant  of  this  sort,  at  which  the  manufac- 
turing cost  is  said  to  be  about  $2.50  per  square,  including 
labor,  material  and  overhead  expense.  The  cost  of  laying 
such  tile  is  given  as  $1.50  per  square,  making  a  total  of 
$4.00  in  i)lace  on  the  roof.  This  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  paper  or  cleats,  because  this  cost  is  common  to  all  types 
of  roofs  and  requires  no  comparison.  Walter  concrete 
tile  are  being  manufactured  by  the  Hawthorne  Cement 
Products  Company,  Chicago. 


A  CONCRETE 


MIXER   WITH   A 
DISCHARGE 


CONVERTIBLE 


It  frequently  happens  that  a  mixer  with  an  end  dis- 
charge can  be  used  most  conveniently  at  a  certain  point 
while,  if  available,  a  side-discharge  mixer  is  most  effi- 
cient on  the  next  job.  To  enable  these  conflicting  con- 
ditions to  be  met  with  a  single  mixer  the  Waterloo  Ce- 


The  Turntable  Mixer 

ment  Machinery  Corporation,  Waterloo,  la.,  has  de- 
veloped a  mixer  which  can  be  changed  from  one  dis- 
charge to  the  other  by  two  men  in  less  than  10  minutes 
without  moving  the  mixer  itself.  This  is  accomplished 
merely  by  removing  four  bolts  in  a  turntable  which  is 
mounted  between  the  truck  frame  and  the  I-beam  frame 
of  the  mixer.  After  turning  the  frame  until  the  chute 
points  to  any  one  of  the  four  sides  to  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  discharge,  the  bolts  are  replaced  and  securely 
tightened,  after  which  the  machine  is  again  ready  for 
operation.  The  machine  is  balanced  on  the  turntable 
whether  it  is  the  position  for  side  or  end  discharge.  It 
has  a  high  drum  discharge  and  on  many  classes  of  work 
the  material  can  be  spouted  directly  into  the  forms, 
thereby  saving  much  wheeling.  This  convertible  feature 
can  be  applied  to  four  models  of  mixers  manufactured 
by  this  company. 
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Engineers  at  the 

Valuation 

Hearing 


The  hearing  on  valuation  principles  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  Washington  this  week 
has  prevented  a  number  of  the  ac- 
tive members  of  the  engineering  as- 
sociation from  attending  the  con- 
vention this  year.  As  a  result,  a 
number  of  familiar  faces  have  been 
missed,  including  those  of  past  presidents  W.  C.  Cushing, 
C.  .S.  Churchill,  E.  F.  Wendt  and  Robert  Trimble,  and 
directors  G.  J.  Ray  and  W.  D.  Pence.  Other  members 
in  Washington  included  G.  W.  Kittredge,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  electricity ;  C.  F.  Loweth,  D.  J.  Brum- 
ley,  W.  H.  Courtenay  and  J.  E.  Willoughby,  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  commission  could  find  no  other  date 
for  this  hearing,  but  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  President 
Baldwin  it  was  stated  that  the  two  weeks  set  aside  were 
the  only  dates  that  could  be  set  aside  in  advance  of  the 
summer  adjournment,  and  the  necessity  of  expediting 
the  valuation  work  made  a  postponement  of  this  length 
inadvisable. 


Some  of   the  most   commendable   pieces   of   work  done 
by  the  association  are  to  be  found  in  the  progress  re- 
ports presented  from  year  to  year 
Making  by  several  of  the  committees  to  re- 

Railroad  cord  the  progress  of  the  art  in  the 

History  various  lines  with  which  they  are 

concerned.  As  an  example  of  this, 
may  be  mentioned  the  report  which  the  Tie  committee 
makes  each  year  on  service  tests  of  substitute  ties.  As 
expressed  by  Chairman  Downs  of  this  committee,  "This 


committee  has  stated  on  the  floor  many  times  we  are 
building  up  a  history  of  the  ties  of  which  we  are  very 
proud.  It  will  go  down  to  the  young  men  100  years 
from  now  who  will  loop  up  information  as  to  how  this 
substitute  tie  started."  These  remarks  can  be  applied 
equally  well  to  nearly  all  of  the  work  which  this  associa- 
tion is  doi-ig.  iVlthovigh  the  organization  is  not  yet  20 
years  old,  the  value  of  the  Proceedings  as  an  historic 
record  has  already  been  brought  home  to  those  who  have 
had  occasion  to  make  researches  in  matters  covered  in 
its  pages.  The  only  regret  to  be  expressed  is  that  the 
association  was  not  formed  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  for  the  absence  of  an  equivalent  body 
previous  to  that  time  is  seriou.sly  felt  in  all  studies  of 
early  railway  practices.  Although  the  railways  of  this 
country  are  less  than  100  years  old,  many  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  beginning  of  the  American  railways  are 
lost  beyond  recall.  The  potential. value  of  the  transac- 
tions of  this  association  for  future  research  emphasizes 
the  need  of  a  thorough-goiner  index  such  as  is  now  in 
progress  of  preparation. 


Tlie  work  of  the  American  Railway  l^ngineering  Asso- 
ciation presents  an  interesting  example  of  the  present 
tendency  of  engineers  to  consider 
the  operating  aspects  of  their  prob- 
lems before  determining  final  de- 
signs. Engineers  were  criticized 
with  considerable  justice  years  ago 
because  of  their  tendency  to  ignore  the  operating  phases 
of  their  work  and  their  inclination  to  lay  out  their  grades 


The  Operating 

Aspects  of 

Engineering 
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ami    slniiUircs   accordinj,'    to    purely    cnj,niK't'riiij^    stand 
ards.      VVitli   the   iucroasinj,'  doiuaud    for  j^rcalcr   rcliiu- 
luont   in  opcfatin.u:  nietluKLs  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
necessary   tor  the  enj;inecr  to  assume  his  share  of  the 
responsihiUty  for  improvements  in  facihties. 

The  conuuittee  on  l'',conomics  of  Railway  Location  lias 
not  only  given  much  time  to  the  determination  of  stand- 
ards for  the  assistance  of  the  engineer  locating  a  new 
line,  but  it  has  also  studied  the  economics  of  grade  re- 
duction which  involves  consideration  of  tractive  power, 
draw  bar  pull,  the  efficiency  of  locomotives  and  other 
subjects  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the  engineer- 
ing department.  Likewise  the  committee  on  Yards  and 
Terminals  has  been  devoting  much  attention  to  the  col- 
lection of  data  showing  the  relative  cost  of  operation  of 
flat  and  hump  yards  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
correlation  of  the  work  in  the  engineering  and  operating 
departments  will  be  further  increased  if  the  tentative 
proposal  of  the  Board  of  Direction  to  form  a  committee 
on  Economics  of  Railway  Operation  becomes  effective. 
The  ojiportunity  for  constructive  work  presented  to  such 
a  committee  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  confronting  any 
committee  of  the  association,  while  its  conclusions  should 
be  of  great  value  to  the  railways,  dealing  as  they  will 
with   the  very   vitals   of   railway  transportation. 


MAKE  THE  TIME  COUNT 

When  you  stand  in  one  of  the  Coliseum  booths  this 
week  and  put  questions  to  a  supply  man  about  the  ap- 
plication of  his  product  to  your  requirements,  do  you 
listen  to  the  band  or  idly  watch  the  flashing  lights  across 
the  room  while  he  replies?  We  are  told  in  confidence 
that  some  men — probably  not  many — have  asked  seriovis 
ouestions  at  the  show,  received  serious  and  very  com- 
plete answers,  and  then  a  few  wrecks  or  months  later 
have  written  to  the  same  supply  man  putting  the  same 
questions.  Such  a  man  is  wasting  his  own  time  and  that 
of  the  supply  man.  It  requires  effort,  of  course,  to  ab- 
sorb anything  of  value  from  what  one  sees  and  hears  at 
the  big  exhibit,  but  the  effort  is  very  much  worth  while, 
as  any  number  of  railway  men  will  testify.  The  differ- 
ence between  wasting  time  and  making  it  count  lies  large- 
ly in  the  mental  attitude  with  which  the  railway  man  ap- 
proaches the  exhibit.  If  he  has  a  serious  purpose  and  a 
definite  plan,  he  and  his  road  will  be  well  repaid  for  the 
time  and  effort  spent  in  visiting  the  show.  In  order  to 
offer  a  plan  for  studying  the  exhibit  which  will  carry 
with  it  the  serious  purpose,  we  have  announced  a  contest 
on  what  was  learned  at  the  exhibit. 

This  contest  is  being  conducted  jointly  by  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  the  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer  and  the 
Railway  Signal  Engineer,  all  published  by  the  Simmons- 
Boardman  Publishing  Company.  It  is  divided  into  two 
main  parts,  one  on  maintenance  of  way  and  one  on  sig- 
naling exhibits.  Prizes  of  $50,  $25  and  $10,  respectively, 
are  offered  in  each  of  these  main  sections,  and  a  single 
prize  of  $60  is  offered  for  the  best  paper  covering  the 
exhibit  as  a  whole.  Any  paper  received  which  covers 
both  maintenance  and  signal  exhibits  will  be  considered 
for  the  combination  prize,  and  those  that  fail  to  win  it 
will  still  be  eligible  for  consideration  in  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  contest.  It  is  understood  that  no  indi- 
vidual will  be  awarded  more  than  one  prize.  If  the 
author  does  not  specify  whether  his  paper  is  primarily 
on  maintenance  or  signaling,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  group 
to  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  editors  it  seems  best 
suited. 

The  boards  of  judges,  which  will  be  made  up  of  rail- 
way men,  will  make  the  awards  on  the  following  consid- 
erations:     First,  the  practical  value  of  the  information 


which  the  writers  present  based  on  their  study  of  the  ex- 
hibit, and  the  extent  to  which  the  information  will  be  of 
direct  service  to  those  who  have  not  attended  the  display ; 
second,  the  value  of  the  suggestions  offered  to  make  the 
exhibit  of  greater  benefit  to  railway  men;  and,  third,  the 
clearness  and  conciseness  with  which  they  cover  the 
exhibit.  In  ])rei)aring  these  papers,  it  i.i  desired  that  the 
writers  treat  devices  and  materials  by  classes  rather 
than  as  the  product  of  individual  manufacturers,  and 
that  the  names  of  companies  be  used  only  when 
necessary  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  The  contest  is 
open  to  anyone  employed  in  railway  service.  Papers  may 
be  of  any  length,  not  exceeding  2,500  words.  They 
should  be  mailed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Ga- 
zette, 608  So.  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  not  later  than 
April  9,  1917. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  EMBANKMENTS 

At  present  is  it  the  almost  universal  practice  to  build       J 
railway    embankments    with    consideration   only    for    the       " 
immediate  cost  of  construction,  and  with  little  or  no  re- 
gard for  the  expense  of  maintenance  later.    The  material 
closest  at  hand  is  used  without  reference  to  its  adaptabil-       ■ 
ity  for  roadbed  construction,  and  it  is  deposited  in  the        ■ 
most  convenient  way   without  any  consideration   of  the 
possibilities  of  excessive  sliding,  settling,  the  formation  of 
water  pockets  or  a  complication  of  kindred  trouble  later. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  a  new  embankment  is  naturallx' 
higher  than  that  of  an  old,  established  roadbed,  even  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions,  but  this  excess  cost  has 
been  increased  needlessly  in  many  cases  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  embankments  have  been  built.    It  is  not  un- 
usual for  permanent  relief  and  stable  conditions  to  be  se- 
cured only  after  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  in  excess  of 
that  which  would  have  been   required  to  place  the  em- 
bankment properly  at  first. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  number  of  engi- 
neers have  realized  this  condition  more  fully  and  they 
have  endeavored  to  secure  more  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  report  of  the  Roadway  committee  describes  an 
interesting  experiment  on  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
wherebv  2^  miles  of  embankment  built  seven  years  ago 
were  rolled  thoroughly  and  where  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing them  is  being  compared  with  that  of  other  embank- 
ments constructed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  report  also 
states  that  the  Erie  has  volunteered  to  conduct  two 
tests  on  embankments  built  in  a  similar  manner.  While 
time  alone  will  show  the  full  results  of  these  practices 
it  would  appear  that  they  should  ^o  a  long  ways  towards 
preventing  the  formation  of  water  pockets,  one  of  the 
most  serious  enemies  of  sound  embankments.  A  method 
of  construction  such  as  this  should  also  reduce  very 
greatly  the  amount  of  settlement  and  the  consequent 
expense  for  maintaining  the  track  in  line  and  svirface. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  adopted  an- 
other plan  to  solidify  the  embankments  which  it  is  build- 
ing on  its  track  elevation  work  in  Chicago,  whereby  the 
material  is  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  as  it  is  placed, 
as  a  result  of  which  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  settle- 
ment will  be  secured  at  once. 

Not  only  does  the  continued  settlement  of  an  embank- 
ment add  materially  to  the  cost  of  track  maintenance 
but  on  important  lines  carrying  high  speed  traffic  the 
elimination  of  slow  orders  is  highly  important.  The 
magnitude  of  the  expense  which  a  road  mav  feel  justi- 
fied in  making  to  eliminate  such  slow  orders  is  indicated 
by  the  method  adopted. by  the  Pennsylvania  when  it  placed 
its  new  line  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  in  service  three  years  ago. 
Because  of.  the  importance  of  this  three-mile  section  in 
its    New    York- Philadelphia    main    line,    the    track    was 
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placed  in  good  condition  before  traffic  was  turned  over 
it,  and  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  was  permitted  at 
once;  this  was  gradually  increased  to  50  miles  an  hour 
and  after  one  month  to  70  miles  per  hour.  This  em- 
bankment had  an  average  height  of  22  ft.,  and  to  main- 
tain it  in  condition  for  this  speed  $8,000  was  expended 
in  the  first  10  days.  The  following  month  the  forces 
were  reduced,  although  the  cost  of  maintenance  was 
still  $2,500  above  normal  the  second  month  after  the 
line  was  placed  in  service  and  it  did  not  come  down  lo 
normal  until  the  line  had  been  operated  6  months.  Not- 
withstanding this  the  expenditure  was  considered  justi- 
fied because  of  the  elimination  of  continued  settlement 
and  slow  orders  in  a  relatively  short  period. 

The  time  has  come  when  engineers  must  give  more 
attention  to  the  materials  wdiich  they  are  placing  in 
embankments,  and  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  deposited.  Although  the  construction  engineer 
may  not  be  called  upon  to  operate  the  line  after  its  com- 
pletion, it  is  important  that  the  lowest  possible  ulti- 
mate cost  of  both  construction  and  maintenance  l)e  se- 
cured. 


C.  P.  R.  MEN  AT  THE  COLISEUM 

Thirteen  Canadian  Pacific  roadmasters  from  the 
lines  east  of  Ft.  William  (one  from  each  division) 
and  eight  from  the  lines  west  arrived  in  Chicago 
Monday  morning.  They  spent  Monday  forenoon  in 
a  study  of  maintenance  conditions  on  the  suburban 
district  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the 
following  afternoon  and  Tuesday  at  the  Coliseum. 
The  party  was  in  charge  of  E.  Keough,  assistant  en- 
gineer maintenance  of  way,  lines  east,  and  J.  Clifford, 
assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  lines  west. 


JAPANESE  VISITOR  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

Rioye  Ono,  civil  engineer,  with  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment Railways,  Tokio,  Japan,  has  been  an  inter- 
ested attendant  at  the  sessions  of  the  convention  the 
last  two  days.  Mr.  Ono  is  directly  engaged  in  con- 
struction and  maintenance  work  on  these  railways 
and  is  gaining  much  valuable  information  regarding 
American  railway  methods  from  his  attendance  at  the 
convention.  He  has  also  visited  the  Coliseum,  where 
he  expressed  himself  as  much  impressed  with  the 
large  number  of  practical  exhibits.  He  has  been  in 
this  country  six  months  and  expects  to  return  to 
Japan  in  about  a  year. 


THE  EXCURSION  ON  FRIDAY 

A  revival  of  the  excursions  formerly  participated  in 
by  the  members  of  the  assocation  has  been  provided  by 
a  trip  on  Friday  to  Gary,  Ind.,  and  to  Buffington,  III,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  plants  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  the  American  Bridge  Company,  and  the  Uni- 
versal Portland  Cement  Company.  Nearly  300  members 
and  guests  have  already  signified  their  intention  of  going, 
and  accommodations  have  been  provided  for  a  con- 
siderably larger  number.  A  special  train  will  leave  the 
La  Salle  street  station  Friday  morning  at  9  o'clock, 
going  direct  to  Gary,  Ind.  A  stop  will  be  made  at  Buf- 
fington on  the  way  out  to  let  off  any  members  who 
desire  to  visit  the  cement  plant  only. 

The  regular  itinerary  provides  for  a  visit  first  to  the 
plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  with  stops  at  the 
American  Bridge  Company  shop  and  the  cement  plant 
on  the  return  trip.  The  train  is  .scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Chicago  not   later  than   6  ]).   m.      Schedules  of  regular 


trains  will  enable  members  to  return  at  an  earlier  hour 
if  desired.  A  luncheon  will  be  served  on  the  train.  The 
excursion  has  been  arranged  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  above  named  companies,  which  have  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  members  of  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association  and  their  friends.  Credentials  can 
be  had  by  application  to  the  secretary's  office. 


N.  R.  A.  A.  BOARD  MEETING 

The  board  of  direction  of  the  National  Railway  Ap- 
pliances Association,  including  both  the  old  and  the 
new  members,  will  hold  a  meeting  this  morning  at  11 
a.  m.  in  the  secretary's  office  at  the  Coliseum. 


TODAY'S  PROGRAM 

The  convention  will  be  called  to  order  at  9:30  this 
morning. 

Special.     Grading  of  Lumber Bulletin   194 

VIII.     Masonry   Bulletin  194 

XV.     Iron  and  Steel  Structures Bulletin  195 

XII.     Rules  and  Organization Bulletin  195 

XVII.     Wood  Preservation Bulletin  195 

New  Business. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 


REGISTRATION  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

The  comparative  registration  of  members  during 
the  first  two  days  of  this  convention  and  the  same 
days  for  the  seven  previous  years  given  below  show 
that  the  registration  this  year  is  less  than  that  for 
any  of  the  preceding  five  years.  At  the  same  time 
the  registrations  have  been  better  than  many  hoped 
for  early  in  the  week.  Had  not  the  threatened  strike 
and  the  valuation  hearing  at  Washington  conflicted 
with  this  meeting  the  attendance  would  undoubtedly 
have  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year. 

1910  1911  1912  1913  1914  1915  1916  1917 

First  day 210     286     355     336     356     331     386     289 

Second   day    87       51       76     102     112     109     107     140 

297     2,^7     431     438     468     440     493     429 


BARRETT  COMPANY  OFFICER  TRANSFERRED 

E.  H.  Poetter,  who,  as  announced  in  the  Daily 
Tuesday  morning,  has  been  transferred  from  manager 
of  the  general  railroad  sales  department  of  the  Bar- 
rett Manufacturing  Company  to  the  export  depart- 
ment, was  born  on  September  14,  1879,  at  Juneau, 
Wis.  After  graduating  from  the  high  school  at 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  in  1896,  he  took  a  business  col- 
lege course  and  in  the  same  year  entered  the  service 
of  the  Wisconsin  Central  as  a  stenographer  in  the 
land  department  at  Chicago.  He  later  became  suc- 
cessively bill  of  lading  clerk,  chief  clerk,  contracting 
freight  agent,  and  freight  and  passenger  agent  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed 
in  1903.  In  December,  1903,  he  returned  to  Chicago 
and  for  two  years  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness with  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company.  In 
October,  1905,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Company  as  traffic  manager  at  Chi- 
cago, in  charge  of  the  western  territory.  Later  upon 
a  change  in  the  company's  organization  his  title  was 
changed  to  assistant  traffic  manager,  with  office  at 
Chicago.  On  January  1,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  general  railroad  sales  department  at 
New   York. 


Railway    Engineering    Association    Proceedings 


Wednesday's  Sessions,  Including  the  Presentation 
of  Several  Committee  Reports  With  Discussions 


THE  second  day's  session  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering   Association    was   called    to   order   at 
9:30  a.  m.  by  President  Baldwin,  with  an  attend- 
ance  considerably   greater   than   that   of   the   preceding 
morning.      Reports   by  the   committees   were   presented 
on  ti-ack.  ballast,  ties,  roadway,  uniform  general  contract 


forms,  economics  of  railway  location,  yards  and  ter- 
minals, records  and  accounts,  buildings.  Abstracts  of 
these  reports  and  of  the  discussions  are  given  below. 
The  reports  of  the  committee  on  track  and  the  commit- 
tee on  ballast  brought  out  particularly  complete  discus- 
sions on  those  subjects. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Track 


THE  committee  recommends  that 
paragraph  4,  page  160,  of  the 
Manual  be  revised  with  reference  to 
tools  by  adding  the  words,  "tamping  ma- 
chines." (This  suggestion  is  made  since 
tamping  machines  have  been  used  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  and  for  a  long  enough 
time  to  demonstrate  their  practicability. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  recognized  as 
an  approved  tool  for  such  work  in  brok- 
en stone  ballast.) 

Economics  of  Track  Labor 
The  committee  advises  that  20  rail- 
roads are  reporting,  in  the  prescribed 
manner,  the  results  of  the  76  test  sections 
selected  to  represent  varying  climatic, 
traffic  and  roadbed  conditions.  The 
representation  geographically  is  fairly 
good,  with  the  exception  of  the  North- 
west, where  it  has  been  difficult  to  enlist 
the  support  of  railways  in  keeping  these  records.  The 
committee  has  results  for  nearly  two  years,  and  will  now 
proceed  to  compile  the  figures  and  endeavor  to  strike 
some  comparisons  which  will  be  of  value,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  influences  which  affect  distribu- 
tion of  labor  vary  in  intensity  from  year  to  year,  we  prob- 
ably cannot  obtain  entirely  conclusive  results  until  data 
covering  a  longer  period  have  been  compiled.     The  com- 


G.  J.  Ray,  Chairman 


mittee  has  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  manner  of  continuing 
the  work:  (1)  Establish  a  relation  be- 
tween units  of  labor  (man-hours)  and 
the  principal  component  parts  of  the 
roadbed  and  track,  dealing  with  the  in- 
dividual roads  alone.  (2)  Endeavor  to 
make  a  comparison  of  such  units  as  be- 
tween roads  having  similar  geographical 
position,  climatic  influences,  traffic  con- 
ditions and  track  characteristics.  (3) 
Ultimately  make  a  comparison  of  units 
of  cost;  this  to  be  one  of  the  later  con- 
siderations. 

The  first,  and  most  practical,  result 
desired  will  be  the  establishment  of  ra- 
tios between  man-days  expended  and 
vmits  of  the  structure  as  a  whole,  such 
as  the  number  of  man-days  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  mile  of  main  track 
or  sidetrack,  a  railroad  crossing,  etc.  It  is  expected  that 
these  ratios  will  establish  a  scientific  plan  for  the  proper 
apportionment  of  payroll  expenditure. 

Specifications  and  Designs  for  Cut  and  Scre\\' 
Spikes 
Cut-Spikes 
We  submit  a  design  for  a  cut-spike  which  we  recom- 
mend be  adopted  by  the  Association.     The  head  of  the 
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cut-spike  is  designed  to  take  the  blow  of  the  hammer 
directly  over  the  axis  of  the  spike  and  thus  minimize  the 
damage  to  spikeheads  and  the  danger  of  breaking  the 
head  off  during  very  cold  temperatures.  The  tilting 
downward  of  the  nose  gives  a  stronger,  more  rugged  con- 
struction, and  assists  in  giving  an  easier  clearance  in  the 
Spike  machine.  It  also  permits  the  pulling  of  the  spike 
more  readily  with  the  clawbar.  The  reinforcement  is 
symmetrical;  that  on  the  back  of  the  neck  having  been 
used  originally  as  it  now  is  with  many  roads  to  force 
the  spike  forward  against  the  base  of  the  rail  when 
driving,  but  we  have  added  the  reinforcing  on  the  front 
of  the  neck  in  order  to  give  additional  metal  to  withstand 
rail  wear  and  necking  of  spikes,  which  has  been  pre- 
valent with  the  old  flat  plate. 

The  present  Association  specifications   for  cut-spikes 
require  that  the  physical  tests  be  made  on  the  finished 
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Proposed  Standard  Cut  Spike 

spike.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  have  the  tests 
made  on  the  bars  from  which  the  spikes  are  manufac- 
tured. Therefore,  the  committee  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  specifications  for  ordinary  Track 
Spikes  : 

Physical  Properties  and  Tests. — Elongation  not  less 
than  20  per  cent  in  2  inches,  or  if  test  is  made  on  bar, 
25  per  cent  in  8  inches.  When  cold,  the  head  of  the 
spike  must  bend  backward  till  the  under-side  is  in  line 
with  the  body  without  sign  of  fracture. 

Workmanship  and  Finish. — The  length  under  the 
head  shall  not  be  less  than  the  dimension  shown,  nor 
shall  it  be  greater  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  more. 

The  committee  submitted,  as  a  matter  of  information,  a 
cut  of  the  so-called  "Dog-Eared"  spike.  Those  who 
have  used  this  spike  report  most  favorably  on  it.  It  is 
stated  that  the  spike  is  especially  well  designed  for  use 
with  shoulder  tie  plates,  as  it  can  be  drawn  more  easily 
with  the  clawbar  than  the  ordinary  track  spike.  Fur- 
thermore,  the   additional    metal    in   the   head   gives    the 


spike  a  better  resistance  against  corrosion.  Where  this 
spike  is  used  it  should  have  the  same  taper  and  general 
dimensions  as  the  spike  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Screw-Spikes 

The  committee  submitted  a  design  for  a  screw-spike. 

This  form  of  spike  is  now  in  use  by  two  or  three  roads 
making  more  or  less  use  of  screw-spikes  and,  so  far 
as  information  is  available,  it  has  given  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  will  be  noted  that  the  distance  from  the  under- 
side of  the  head  to  the  beginning  of  the  thread  is  var- 
iable. This  distance  will  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the 
tie  plate  and  rail  base. 

It  is  known  by  all  concerned  that  the  use  of  the  screw- 
spike  is  very  limited  at  the  present  time.  The  commit- 
tee feels  that  now  is  the  time  to  adopt  a  standard  form 
of  screw-spike  so  as  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
different  forms  of  thread  which  are  sure  to  be  used  as 
the  use  of  screw-spike  becomes  prevalent.  After  a 
form  of  thread  has  once  been  adopted  and  generally 
used  on  any  road,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  to 
change  the  form  or  pitch  of  the  thread,  as  new  spikes 
could  not  be  placed  in  old  holes  without  destroying  the 
thread  in  the  wood. 

It  has  been  found,  in  practice,  that  trackmen  when 
inserting  screw-spikes  are  inclined  to  injure  the  wood 
fibers  near  the  top  of  the  hole  by  driving  the  spike  far- 
ther than  necessary  with  a  hammer  before  applying  the 
wrench.  This  trouble  is  aggravated  by  the  ordinary 
stub-end  on  the  spike.  This  difficulty  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, overcome  by  extending  the  root  of  the  spike  be- 
yond the  thread  line,  with  the  thread  cut  away  as  it  is 
on  the  shank  of  the  spike  under  the  head.  Since  this 
feature  has  been  brought  out  only  through  a  more  or 
less  extensive  use  of  the  screw-spike,  and  screw-spikes 
are  now  being  extensively  manufactured,  it  would  seem 
to  be  advisable  for  the  Association  to  recommend  such 
a  spike  rather  than  the  common  stub-end  spike  generally 
used. 

Again,  where  lines  carry  a  large  refrigerator  busi- 
ness, it  has  been  found  that  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
years  the  ordinary  square-head  spikes  will  rust  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  considerable  trouble  in  removing 
them,  especially  when  wrenches  are  somewhat  worn. 
This  diffictilty  can  be  partly  overcome  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rectangular  head,  with  one  dimension  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  other.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  the 
manufacturers  of  screw-spikes  claimed  that  such  a  head 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  screw-spike,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  criticism  will  no  longer  prevail,  and 
spikes  similar  to  the  one  proposed  are  now  being  manu- 
factured. 

It  has  been  found  that  screw-spikes  ordered  from  two 
or  three  different  manufacturers,  to  be  made  from  a 
given  design,  will  often  differ  so  materially  in  dimen- 
sions as  to  make  it  impossible  to  use  the  spikes  from  one 
mill  in"  holes  made  by  screw-spikes  from  another  mill 
without  materially  injuring  the  holding  power  of  the 
wood.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  has  been  found 
necessary  for  inspectors  to  make  liberal  use  of  standard 
testing  gages  and  only  accept  such  spikes  as  will  pass 
the  test. 

Therefore,  the  committee  concluded  to  submit  a  de- 
sign for  a  testing  gage  to  correspond  with  the  design  of 
the  spike  proposed. 

Guard  Rails  and  Flangeways  and  the  Effect  of 

An  Increase  of  One-Eigiitii-Inch  Thickness 

of  Wheel  Flanges 

The  standing  committee  on  car  wheels  of  the  M.  C.  B. 
Association  reported  in  full  on  the  above  subject  May 
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Vol.  62.  No.  lie 


1.  l'M().     In  this  report  tin-  wheel  committee,  in  eoiuhid 
n\^,  iiKuIe  the  following  statement : 

"Your  committee  is  of  the  unanimous  opinion  thai 
Mothinii:  would  he  j^aincd  in  the  interests  of  safety  or 
economy  hy  addinjj  metal  to  any  portion  of  the  flange 
of  cast-iron  car  wheels  in  such  location  as  will  in  any 
way  affect  track  clearances." 

I'ollowing  out  our  instructions,  a  joint  meeting  was 
held  November  20,  1916,  with  the  above  committee  of 
the  M.  C.  15.  Association,  at  which  representatives  of  the 
As.sociation  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels 
were  i)rescnt.  After  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  it 
was  very  evident  to  this  committee  that  the  committee 
of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  do  not,  at  this  time,  intend 
to  change  their  attitude  as  expressed  in  the  above  quo- 
tation from  their  report  of  May  1.  Therefore,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  track  committee  should 
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Proposed  Standard  Screw  Spike 

further  consider  this  question  and,  in  view  of  the  action 
of  the  wheel  committee  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  we 
respectfully  request  that  this  committee  be  relieved  of 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Design  of  and  Specifications  for  Manganese  Frogs 
AND  Crossings 

The  committee  offers,  as  information,  the  following 
tentative  plans  and  specifications  for  manganese  frogs 
and  crossings : 

Manganese  Steel  Switchpoints 

Manganese  steel-pointed  switches  shall  consist  of  rolled 
rail  with  the  head  cut  away  for  a  portion  of  the  point  and 
a  manganese  steel  tip  set  thereon  and  attached  to  and 
supported  by  the  web  and  base  of  the  switch  rail. 

The  manganese  steel  tip  shall  have  an  integral  ex- 
tension, or  tail  piece,  running  from  the  surface  joint 
between  the  manganese  steel  and  the  rail,  into  the  fishing 
section  of  the  switch  rail,  the  minimvmi  length  of  such 


tail  piece  to  be  10  in,  and  the  minimum  thickness  ^  in., 
thickened  to  at  least  1  in.  at  the  surface  joint. 

A  reinforcing  strap  not  less  than  j4,  in-  thick,  fitting 
the  fishing  section,  shall  be  i)rovided  on  the  opposite  side' 
of  the  web  of  the  rail,  extending  along  the  full  length  of 
the  manganese  steel  tip  and  beyond  the  end  of  the  side- 
head  planing  of  the  switch  rail. 

The  top  of  the  surface  joint,  between  the  manganese 
steel  and  the  rolled  rail,  shall  be  at  least  y%  in.  below  the 
head  of  the  stock  rail.  Where  the  stock  rail  is  worn 
considerably  a  new  stock  rail  should  be  installed  with  a 
new  switchpoint  to  assure  the  joint  between  the  man* 
ganese  tip  and  the  rolled  rail  coming  below  the  running 
surface. 

The  end  of  the  point  shall  be  Yz  in.  below  the  top  of' 
the  stock  rail  and  rounded  off  with  a  radius  of  1 3/2  in. 
It  shall  be  shaped  by  grinding  from  a  theoretical  dis- 
tance of  j%  in.  between  gage  lines  to  a  thickness  of 
iV  in.  on  the  top  line.  A  depth  of  1%  in.,  measured 
from  the  top  of  the  stock  rail,  shall  be  provided  for 
clearance  of  the  wheel  flanges,  on  any  parts  of  the  man- 
ganese steel  or  reinforcing  bars  projecting  below  the 
path  of  the  w^heel  flange. 

The  thickness  of  the  vertical  member  of  the  man- 
ganese steel  tip  adjacent  to  the  rail  web  shall  be  a  min- 
imum of  1%  in.  at  the  point,  increasing  toward  the  joint. 
The  minimum  length  of  manganese  steel  tips,  meas- 
ured from  the  actual  point  to  the  surface  joint  on  the 
gage  line  shall  be  2  ft.  for  switches  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
in  length,  inclusive,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  for  all  switches  over 
12  ft.  long,  used  under  ordinary  conditions.  On  curved 
switches,  or  under  special  conditions  of  severe  side  wear, 
longer  tips  may  be  required.  Variations  from  the  lengths 
recommended  may  also  be  required  by  rod  and  tie  spac- 
ing in  individual  cases. 

Castings 

Chemical  Analyses  and  Physical  Tests. — Chemical 
analyses  and  physical  tests,  when  required,  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  standard  specifications  hereinafter  given. 
Designs  and  Proportions. — Castings  in  their  general 
proportions  and  distribution  of  metal  shall  be  within  the 
standards  given  in  Vol.  16,  pp.  718-727.  Sharp  angles 
in  castings  are  not  permissible ;  all  must  have  fillets. 

General  Conditions. — Castings  shall  be  reasonably 
smooth  and  true  to  pattern  in  accordance  with  good 
foundry  practice.  Large  lumps,  sharp  fins,  sand  and 
chills  on  the  outside  of  the  castings  shall  be  removed. 
The  castings  shall  be  free  from  such  blowholes,  sand- 
holes,  cracks,  cold  shuts  or  other  defects  which  would 
impair  their  serviceability  and  as  further  specified  be- 
low. Castings  must  be  out  of  twist,  and  reasonably  true, 
both  as  to  general  surface  and  alinement,  and  must  not 
show  any  signs  of  straining  or  undue  denting  produced 
in  the  straightening  process. 

Imperfections. — Tread  surfaces  within  2^  in.  of  the 
gage  line  and  the  side  of  the  groove  1  in.  down  from 
the  tread  shall  be  free  from  physical  defects,  such  as 
shrinkage  cracks,  sandholes,  blowholes,  cold  shuts  or 
segregation  of  metal,  unless  such  defects  are  so  small 
that  they  have  been  practically  removed  by  the  finish 
grinding,  and  there  must  be  no  indication  of  unsound- 
ness of  the  metal.  Shrinkage  cracks,  cold  shuts  or  seg- 
regation of  metal  will  not  be  allowed  in  any  part  of  the 
tread  surfaces.  Sandholes,  blowholes  and  cold  shuts  in 
portions  of  the  casting  where  they  will  not  appreciably 
weaken  the  casting,  or  impair  its  wearing  qualities,  will 
be  permitted.  Castings  must  be  free  from  shrinkage 
cracks  running  vertically  in  web  members  of  solid  work 
or  horizontally  at  or  near  the  ends  or  in  corners  of  junc- 
tion of  projecting  members,  or  longitudinally  in  grooves. 
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Other  small  shrinkage  cracks  which  do  not  materially 
weaken  the  casting-  will  be  acceptable  within  the  follow- 
ing approximate  limits : 

In  guards  across  the  tops  not  extending  more  than 
^  in.  downward. 

In  bottom  flanges  of  solid  work  not  extending  from 
the  edge  through  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  flange. 

In  vertical  members  of  rail-bound  work  extending  not 
more  than  ^  in.  upward  from  the  bottom. 

In  bottom  of  groves  transversely  not  extending  be- 
yond the  lower  fillet. 

Horizontally  in  web  members  not  at  or  near  the  ends. 

A  casting  with  two  cracks  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  or  nearly  opposite  on  the  two  sides  of  the  casting, 
will  not  be  acceptable. 

Welding. — No  electric  arc  or  other  welding  will  be 
permitted  on  the  running  surfaces.  Imperfections  in 
other  parts  not  affecting  the  strength  may  be  welded  to 
improve  the  appearance. 

Finish 

Running  Surfaces. — Running  surfaces  of  manganese 
steel  castings  shall  be  finished  to  be  practically  the  same 
as  those  of  rolled  rails.  Variations  from  true  level  are 
not  to  be  more  than  -^^  in.  in  5  ft.  of  length  of  casting, 
and  not  more  than  j4,  ir>-  in  the  total  length  of  the  struc- 
ture. Where  the  side  of  the  casting  lies  up  against  rails, 
it  must  be  a  good  fit,  with  no  opening  more  than  ^^  ^^' 
wide  at  any  point. 

Grooves. — Grooves  in  manganese  steel  castings  shall 
be  of  standard  contour  and  with  top  fillets  at  the  ends  to 
match  connecting  rails.  The  width  of  grooves  measured 
^  in.  below  the  running  surfaces  must  not  be  narrower 
and  not  more  than  ^^  '^^-  wider  than  the  specified  width. 
Grooves  may  be  y^  ^^-  deeper,  but  not  more  than  -^^  in. 
shallower  than  standard. 

Joints. — Where  castings  connect  directly  with  rails, 
the  joints  shall  be  finished  for  a  tight  fit  of  standard 
angle  bars  throughout  the  length  of  the  joint  plate  and 
projecting  portions  of  castings  to  take  the  place  of  joint 
plates  shall  be  finished  to  a  fish-plate  fit.  When  joints 
are  bolted  up  tight,  the  rails  shall  align  correctly  with  the 
casting,  with  no  greater  variation  than  ^V  ^^-  ^^  either 
line  or  level.  Special  joints  may  be  used  between  cast- 
ings, but  they  must  be  equally  well  finished.  The  top 
edges  of  the  castings  at  the  joints  shall  be  sharp  and 
square  with  the  gage  line.  Openings  not  more  than  -j"^ 
in.  wide  between  the  side  of  the  rail  head  and  casting 
and  not  more  than  ^  in.  wide  between  lapping  portions 
of  abutting  castings  shall  be  permissible.  Open  joints 
between  rails  and  the  casting  shall  not  exceed  g^  in.,  and 
between  castings  shall  not  exceed  jj-  in. 

Bottoms  of  Castings. — Where  castings  rest  on  the  bot- 
tom flanges  of  rails,  they  shall  conform  to  the  angle  of 
the  flange  of  the  rail  and  have  a  continuous  bearing 
thereon.  The  bottom  parts  of  the  castings  which  rest  on 
ties  shall  be  reasonably  straight  and  out  of  twist,  with 
no  greater  variation  than  y^  in.  in  5  ft.  from  a  true 
plane,  and  shall  be  free  from  lumps  or  such  imperfec- 
tions as  would  prevent  a  good  bearing. 

Variations  from  Dimensions 

Gage  Lines. — The  gage  lines  shall  be  true,  no  varia- 
tion of  over  yV  in.  being  permitted  in  line,  and  any 
variation  in  the  width  of  grooves  shall  be  confined  to 
the  guard  line. 

Length. — The  over-all  length  of  standard  frogs  shall 
be  as  specified,  with  an  allowable  variation  of  %  in. 
under  size  to  ^V  in-  over  size.  In  special  frogs  and 
crossings  a  variation  of  yi  in.  shorter  or  f^  in.  longer 
for  each  10  ft.  in  length  shall  be  allowed ;  in  cases  of 


two  or  more  abutting  pieces,  the  above  tolerance  shall 
apply  to  each  10  ft.  of  the  combined  length,  individual 
pieces  thereof  may  exceed  the  limits. 

Spread  of  Angles. — One-eighth  inch  wider  or  ]^  in,  . 
narrower  between  gage  lines   at  the  extreme  ends  of 
arms  shall  be  allowed. 

Gage  in  Crossings. — One-eighth  inch  wider  or  Y^  in. 
narrower  than  specified  gage  shall  be  allowed.  Distance 
between  guard  lines  shall  not  exceed  the  specified  gage 
less  twice  the  specified  width  of  flangeway. 

Fish  Plate  Holes. — The  spacing  in  solid  frogs  and 
crossings  shall  not  be  more  than  ^  in.  out  of  true  posi- 
tion, either  vertically  or  horizontally,  and  on  rail-bound 
work  not  more  than  -^  in.  out.  The  size  of  holes  in 
solid  manganese  steel  work  shall  not  be  more  than  ^ 
in.  over  size;  in  rail-bound  work  not  more  than  -j"^  in. 
over  size.  Fish-plate  holes  shall  be  free  from  fins,  burs 
and  lumps. 

Marking. — All  structures  shall  be  provided  with  a 
permanent  mark  by  which  the  maker  can  be  identified. 

Specifications  for  Manganese  Steel 

Chemical  Composition. — The  chemical  composition  of 
cast  manganese  steel  shall  be  within  the  following  limits : 

— Percentages — 
Elements.  Not  Less  Than     Not  More  Than 

Manganese     10.00  14.00 

Carbon      1.00  1.40 

Phosphorus     ....  .10 

Drillings  from  the  finished  articles  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  inspector  from  time  to  time  on  request  for  check 
analysis. 

Phyisical  Qualities. — A  rough  cast  specimen  ^  in.  by 
yi.  in.  shall  bend  cold  on  the  flat  side  around  a  diameter 
of  1  in.  to  an  angle  of  180  deg.  without  breaking.  The 
bending  may  be  accomplished  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 
Bending  test  demonstrations  from  test  bars  poured  from 
the  same  heat  as  the  castings,  when  required,  shall  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  at  the  foundry 
where  the  castings  are  made. 

Railbound  Manganese   Steel  Frogs,   Applicable   to   All 

Frogs  Up  to  and  Including  No.  20,  for  All  Rail 

Sections  from  80  Lb.  per  Yard  Up,  and 

from  2}i  In.  to  j  In.  Width  of  Head 

The  following  principles  and  standards  are  embodied 
in  and  form  part  of  the  design: 

Dimensions  and  proportions  of  manganese  steel  cast- 
ing to  be  equal  to  or  better  than  those  shown  in  Vol.  16, 
A.  R.  E.  A.  Proceeding,  p.  720,  drawing  No.  2. 

Shape  of  point  to  be  same  as  shown  on  page  721, 
drawing  No.  3. 

Heel  block  extension  to  be  same  as  shown  on  page 
723,  drawing  No.  5. 

Groove  to  be  same  as  standard. 

Flare  in  manganese  steel  wing  to  be  same  as  stand- 
ard (lengthened  in  frogs  above  No.  9). 

Wing  rails  to  be  kept  to  full  section  without  notching 
or  planing  and  to  be  on  straight  line,  parallel  to  gage  line, 
as  far  as  possible. 

Fillers  between  heel  rails  and  wing  rails  to  have  par- 
allel sides  and  to  be  alike  for  all  angle  frogs  for  same 
rail  section. 

Through  bolts  to  be  1^  in.  in  diameter  for  rails  with 
a  fishing  section  over  3^  in.  high;  1^4  in.  diameter  for 
rails  with  fishing  section  over  3  in.  high  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 3^  in.,  and  \y%  in.  in  diameter  for  rails  with 
fishing  section  less  than  3  in.  down  to  and  including 
80-lb.  rails;  height  of  fishing  section  to  be  measured  on 
vertical  center  line  of  rail. 

Through  bolts  at  heel  and  toe,  as  indicated  on  draw- 
ings, to  be  of  high-tensile  steel. 
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Quality  of  material  and  tinisli  to  he  as  per  above  speci- 
fications for  manganese  steel  track  work  for  steam  rail- 
roads. 

Rules  for  Layimj-Ont  Design 

1  oc  l:nii.-  -Place  wing  rail  parallel  to  gage  line  at  a 
constant  distance  of  4  in.  from  the  gage  line  for  all 
frogs.  Run  out  the  line  of  the  head  of  the  wing  until 
it  meets  the  gage  line  of  the  toe  rail,  which  will  be 
at  a  sjiread  of 

4  in. 


Cos.  ^2  Frog  Angle. 

If  the  angle  is  1  in  8  (No.  8  frog)  or  greater,  this  will 
be  the  end  of  the  manganese  at  the  toe.  If  the  angle  is 
smaller  than  1  in  8,  introduce  a  reverse  bend  in  the 
wing  rail,  giving  an  angle  of  1  in  8  for  a  constant  length 
for  all  frogs  (above  a  No.  8)  of  15  in.,  thereby  reducing 
the  spread  of  manganese  at  the  toe  end  to 

4  in. —  (15  in.  by  sin.  [7  deg.  10  min. — Fr.  Ang.] ) 

Cos.  Yz  Frog  Angle. 

Shape  manganese  to  a  point,  laying  close  to  the  head  of 
the  rail  at  the  bend. 

Manganese  Wing  and  Flare. — Run  manganese  wing 
parallel  with  the  gage  line  of  the  point  of  frog  2^4  in. 
wide  for  a  1^  in.  flangeway  and  correspondingly  less 
for  wider  flangeways.  Commence  to  flare  opposite  the 
point  where  the  spread  of  the  gage  line  is  2%  in.  In- 
troduce flare  for  1%  in.  flangeway  as  a  minimum.  If 
this  brings  the  end  of  the  flare  (16  in.  from  the  point 
of  commencement)  opposite  a  point  where  the  spread 
of  gage  lines  is  less  than  4  in.  (above  a  No.  9  frog), 
then  extend  the  flare  by  placing  the  outside  end  at  the 
4-in.  spread ;  go  back  6  in.,  reducing  opening  from  the 
3^  in.  at  the  extreme  to  2^^  in.  in  that  distance;  then 
reduce  the  width  of  opening  by  a  straight  line  from  the 
2^  in.  to  the  regular  1^-in.  width  of  flangeway  at  the 
point  where  the  spread  of  gage  line  is  2%.  in. 

Note — For  flangeways  wider  than  1^  in.,  the  length 
of  the  second  part  of  the  flare  will  be  shortened  cor- 
respondingly. 

Heel. — From  the  end  of  the  flare  in  the  manganese 
wing,  carry  manganese  across  the  4-in.  opening  between 
the  head  of  the  wing  rail  and  the  gage  line  on  an  angle 
of  30  deg.  If  this  meets  the  gage  line  of  the  manganese 
point  at  a  spread  of  5  in.  or  greater,  the  end  of  heel  rail 
is  placed  at  that  point  (No.  8  frog  and  below).  If  the 
spread  is  less,  then  extend  the  manganese  a  length  tieces- 
sary  to  bring  the  spread  to  5  in.  for  the  point  where  the 
heel  rail  commences,  and  also  extending  manganese 
flangeway,  but  without  changing  the  position  of  the  end 
of  the  flare. 

Heel  Block. — The  heel  block  extension  between  heel 
rails  to  run  6  in.  beyond  a  7^-in.  spread  between  gage 
lines  with  a  minimum  length  of  28  in.  from  the  point 
end  of  heel  rail  (No.  9  frog  and  below). 

Heel  Rail. — The  heel  rail  is  oft'set  in  the  web  by  a 
reverse  bend  in  a  length  of  10  in.,  commencing  15  in. 
from  point  end  of  the  rail;  the  amount  of  the  offset 
being  a  distance  equal  to  one-half  the  width  of  the  head 
of  the  rail  minus  J^-in.,  bringing  the  center  line  of  the 
web  %  in.  from  the  gage  line  and  running  parallel  for 
15  in.  at  the  point.  The  head  on  the  gage  line  is  planed 
to  a  straight  line  after  bending,  conforming  to  the  side 
contour  of  the  head.  The  back  of  the  head  is  planed 
on  a  straight  line  after  bending,  conforming  to  the  side 
contour  of  the  head.  The  back  of  the  head  is  planed  on 
a  straight  taper  with  the  vertical  side  for  1^  in.  total 
width  of  head  from  gage  line  at  the  point  end  to  full 


section  at  the  end  of  the  heel  block.  The  back  of  the 
point  end  is  rounded  by  a  4-in.  radius.  The  wing  rail 
lajjs  the  heel  rail  a  constant  distance  of  15^  in. 

Dolt  Spacing. — Figures  for  positions  of  bolts  and 
spacing,  underscored  on  drawing,  are  constant  for  all 
frogs  and  are  measured  on  the  gage  line.  Through  bolts 
between  the  ends  of  the  manganese  wing  to  be  spaced 
in  the  least  number  of  equal  spaces  between  fixed  posi- 
tions of  end  bolts,  giving  not  over  12-in.  center.  Spacing 
of  bolts  through  the  fillers  is  constant,  as  shown.  Bolts 
through  heel  block — not  less  than  two  bolts  beyond  end 
of  wing  rails  and  three  bolts  where  wing  and  heel  rails 
overlap.  Bolts  between  the  fixed  positions  of  bolt  at  the 
end  of  heel  blocks  and  the  first  bolt  outside  of  the  end 
of  the  wing  rails  to  be  spaced  equally  and  not  more  than 
10  in.,  center  to  center. 

Bearing  of  Manganese  Steel  Casting  on  Rails. — The 
bottom  bearing  of  the  manganese  steel  casting  on  the 
bottom  flange  of  the  wing  rail  to  be  continuous  through- 
out the  main  portion  of  the  wing  rail,  which  is  parallel 
to  the  gage  line  and  for  a  length  of  4  in.  at  the  extreme 
toe  end.  The  bearing  under  the  head  and  against  the  web 
of  the  wing  rail  to  be  continuous  for  a  length  of  4  in. 
at  the  extreme  toe  end,  and  then  for  a  length  of  3  in. 
at  each  through  bolt  up  to  and  including  the  first  bolt 
beyond  the  theoretical  point  and  at  every  other  through 
bolt  between  the  theoretical  point  and  the  end  of  the 
flare  in  the  manganese  wing,  but  not  beyond  the  end  of 
the  flare.  When  this  arrangement  of  bearing  points 
brings  a  bearing  at  the  first  bolt  ahead  of  the  heel  filler, 
omit  such  bearing  and  place  it  at  the  next  bolt  toward 
the  point  instead.  Heel  rails  are  to  fit  manganese  steel 
in  the  fishing  section,  except  within  the  length  of  the 
bend  for  offset  of  web. 

Heel  Fillers  and  Toe  Block. — Cast-iron  filler  blocks 
between  heel  rails  and  wing  rails  are  a  constant  length 
of  14^  in.,  measured  on  the  gage  line  and  extended 
along  the  wing  rail  to  near  the  end  of  the  manganese 
steel.  A  cast-iron  toe  block  7  in.  long  is  placed  2  in. 
from  the  end  of  the  manganese  steel  and  is  provided 
with  one  through  bolt.  Fillers  and  toe  block  to  fill  sec- 
tions of  rails  with  rough  fit. 

Optional  Features 

Length  of  Frogs. — Frogs  are  to  be  made  any  length 
specified,  providing  toe  rails  extend  beyond  the  toe  block 
and  heel  rails  beyond  the  end  of  the  heel  block  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  allow  for  length  and  clearance  of  splice 
bars  used. 

End  of  Wings. — The  end  of  the  wings  is  cut  vertical 
unless  a  bevel  end  is  called  for,  when  it  is  to  be  beveled 
at  45  deg.  from  the  vertical  with  the  filler  and  outside 
washer  cut  to  same  bevel. 

Foot  Guards. — Frogs  to  be  foot  guarded  when  re- 
quired, in  accordance  with  the  specifications  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Subject  No.  7-b 

Reducing  the  Present  Allowable  Limit  for  Flat 
Spots  on  Freight  Car  Wheels 

The  committee  endeavored,  through  the  President  of 
the  Association,  to  confer  with  the  M.  C.  B.  Associa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  allowable  limit  for  flat  spots  on 
freight  car  wheels.  C.  E.  Chambers,  president  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  advised  President 
Baldwin  by  letter  of  September  1,  1916,  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  were  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  present  limit  of  2j^  in. 
should  not  be  reduced,  and  that  the  matter  could  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  without  first  being  referred  to 
the   entire   Association.      Mr.   Chambers    further  stated 
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that  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  allowable  flat  spot  would 
mean  a  tremendous  expense  to  the  railroads  by  way  of 
changing  and  scrapping  wheels. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  question  is 
one  of  importance  to  the  maintenance  department,  and 
should  be  further  considered.  We  do  not  concede  that 
a  reduction  of  the  present  allowable  flat  spot,  say  from 
2^  in.  to  1^  in.,  would  mean  any  considerable  expense 
to  the  railroads.  It  is  most  certain  that  a  wheel  with 
a  lyo-'m.  flat  spot  will  travel  but  very  few  additional 
miles  until  it  reaches  the  present  limit  of  2j^  in.  The 
additional  expense  on  account  of  changing  and  scrap- 
ping such  wheels  with  a  -flat  spot  limit  of  1^  in.  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  additional  mileage  secured  by 
wearing  the  wheel  until  it  reaches  the  25^-in.  limit.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  greatest  damage  to  track 
fixtures  will  be  caused  while  the  wheel  is  making  these 
few  additional  miles. 

The  damaging  effect  of  flat  wheels  upon  rail  has  long 
been  recognized,  and  means  were  taken  to  limit  the  evil 
by  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  38  years  ago  (1878).  At 
that  time  the  allowable  length  of  flat  spots  on  car  wheels 
was  fixed  at  2^  in.  It  has  remained  the  same  to  the 
present  time  with  freight  car  wheels  of  33-in.  diameter. 
From  time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made  to  decrease 
the  length  allowed,  as  the  weight  of  the  car  and  lading 
have  been  largely  increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
freight  car  axle  load  has  now  reached  52,500  lb.,  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  entire  freight  car  load  at  the  time 
the  above  rule  was  put  into  effect. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  Stresses  in  Railroad  Track  should  eventually 
consider  and  report  on  this  question  of  flat  spots  on 
freight  car  wheels,  and  we  respectfully  request  that  the 
Board  of  Direction  consider  the  advisability  of  so  ar- 
ranging. 

Test  of  Tie  Plates  Subject  to  Brine  Drippings 

The  committee  experienced  some  delay  in  starting  this 
test  on  account  of  the  inability  to  get  the  rolled  steel 
plates.  They  were  finally  obtained  August,  1916.  Plates 
were  installed  on  September  1,  1916,  in  the  tracks  of 
the  Chicago  Junction  Railway,  where  they  are  subjected 
to  almost  continual  movements  of  refrigerator  cars.  The 
track  was  renewed  with  new  ties  and  rail  at  the  time  of 
their  installation,  and  each  plate  was  carefully  weighed 
and  numbered.  The  plates  are  of  malleable  iron,  rolled 
steel,  wrought-iron  and  pure  iron. 

Twenty  of  each  kind  'of  plates  were  treated  with 
crude  oil  at  a  temperature  of  400  deg.  F.  and  left  in  the 
oil  for  a  period  of  five  minutes.  Twenty  of  each  were 
treated  or  dipped  in  coal  tar  at  a  temperature  of  400  deg. 
F.  and  left  in  the  tar  for  a  period  of  five  minutes.  Ten 
of  each  (of  the  untreated  plates)  were  held  for  chem- 
ical and  physical  test.  Two  of  each  of  the  untreated 
plates  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  track  the  first  of  each 
month,  carefully  weighed  and  preserved  until  the  test 
is  completed.  One  oil  and  one  tar  treated  plate  is  to  be 
taken  out  every  three  months. 

There  are  on  an  average  of  700  cars  per  day  passing 
over  the  track,  of  which  360  are  refrigerator  cars.  These, 
however,  are  known  as  through  cars,  and  do  not  include 
refrigerator  cars  which  are  being  switched  almost  con- 
stantly twenty  hours  each  day.  This  report  is  neces- 
sarily one  of  progress  only. 

Limit  of  Wear  on  the  Rail  Head  on  Curves 

A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  roads  represented  in 
the  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  gen- 
eral practice  with  respect  to  rail  wear  on  curves.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,-  based  on  experience  and  the 


replies  received  U>  the  above  circular,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  fix  any  general  rule  by  which  the  allowable 
limit  can  be  fixed.  On  some  roads  it  is  the  practice  to 
interchange  the  low  and  high  rails  in  curves  long  be- 
fore either  rail  has  reached  its  limit  of  wear.  This 
method  is  generally  conceded  to  be  both  safe  and  eco- 
nomical, since  a  greater  percentage  of  the  rail  head  can 
be  worn  away  before  reaching  a  dangerous  limit  of  wear. 
Again,  much  depends  on  the  rail  section,  quality  of  steel, 
weight  of  wheel-loads,  class  of  traffic,  and  quality  of 
roadbed.  The  committee,  therefore,  believes  that  no  rule 
should  be  given,  and  recommends  that  each  road  decide 
this  question  on  local  conditions. 

To  What  Extent  Are  the  Frog  and  Switch   De- 
signs Recommended  by  the  Association 
Being  Used  by  Railways 

The  committee  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
the  frog  and  switch  designs,  and  other  recommended 
practices,  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Track  com- 
mittee, are  being  used  by  the  railroads  represented  in  the 
Association. 

While  no  one  of  the  62  roads  replying  has  adopted  the 
A.  R.  E.  A.  standards  in  all  cases,  many  are  using  them 
as  a  guide  with  slight  modifications  made  to  meet  local 
conditions.  Many  railroads  have  established  standards 
and  report  that  on  account  of  the  expense  involved  to 
make  the  change  they  have  not  adopted  the  A.  R.  E.  A. 
standards  as  a  whole ;  they  state  that  as  far  as  practical 
in  general  maintenance  of  way  work  it  is  the  policy  to 
use  the  recommended  standards,  but  that  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  make  sweeping  changes  in  the  previously  adopted 
standards.  In  new  construction  work  many  are  using 
the  A.  R.  E.  A.  standards  almost  exclusively  and  be- 
lieve they  represent  the  best  engineering  practice. 

Definition  of  Main  Track 

Full  consideration  of  the  subject  brought  out  the  fact 
that  other  definitions  were  needed  in  order  to  fully  es- 
tablish a  definition  for  "Main  Track,"  and  accordingly 
the  committee  submits  four  definitions,  as  follows : 

(1)  Main  Line. — The  principal  line  or  lines  of  a  rail- 

way. 

(2)  Branch  Line. — The  secondary  line  or  lines  of  a 

railway. 

(3)  Spur. — A  line  of  railway  diverging  from  a  main  or 

branch  line  over  which  no  regular  train  service 
is  maintained. 

(4)  Main  Track. — The  running  track  of  a  railway 

whereon  the  movement  of  trains  is  controlled  by 
timetable,  train-order,  or  block  signal. 

For  multiple  main  tracks,  the  southerly  or  easterly 
main  track  shall  be  designated  as  the  first  main  track, 
the  adjacent  one  as  the  second  main  track,  etc. 

The  committee  recommends  for  next  year's  work: 

Continue  the  study  of  the  economics  of  track  labor. 

Report  on  typical  plans  of  turnouts,  crossovers,  slip 
switches  and  double  crossovers,  and  prepare  detail  plans 
for  such  work,  including  such  incidentals  as  tie  plates, 
rail  braces,  riser  plates,  etc.,  conferring  with  the  com- 
mittee on  Signals  and  Interlocking. 

Report  on  the  reduction  of  the  taper  of  tread  of 
wheels  to  1  in  38  and  on  canting  the  rail  inward. 

Report  on  the  test  of  tie  plates  subject  to  brine  drip- 
pings. 

Report  on  specifications  for  relayer  rail  for  various 
uses. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that  the  subject 
with  reference  to  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  allow- 
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able  flat  spots  on  freip^lit  oar  wliecls  be  turned  over  to 
the  special  committee  on  Stresses  in  Railroad  Track. 

Committee:  G.  J.  Ray  (D.  L.  &  W.),  Chairman; 
H.  R.  SalTord  (Ci.  T.),  Vice-Chairman;  A.  F.  Blaess 
(I.  C),  M.  C.  Blanchard  (A.  T.  &  S.  R),  Geo.  H.  Breni- 
ner  (I.  C.  C),  H.  M.  Church  (B.  &  O.),  Garrett  Davis 
(C  R.  I.  &  P.),  W.  R.  Dawson  (N.  &  W.),  A.  L. 
Grandy  (P.  M.).  G.  W.  IIe<,-el  (C.  S.),  T.  H.  Hickey 
(M.  C),  E.  T.  Ilovvson,  Railway  Age  Gazette;  L.  J.  F. 
Huj:[hes  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  E.  L.  Ine^ram,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  T.  T.  Irving  (G.  T.),  J.B.Jenkins  (B.  & 
O.),  J.  R.  Leijjhty  (M.  P.),  H.  A.  Lloyd  (Erie),  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  (C.  P.  R.),  J.  V.  Neubert  (N.  Y.  C),  R.  M. 
Pearce  (P.  &  L.  E.),  H.  T.  Porter  (B.  &  L.  E.),  L.  S. 
Rose  (C.  C.  C  &  St.  L.),  C.  H.  Stein  (C.  R.  R.  of 
N.  J.),  A.  H.  Stone,  W.  P.  Wiltsee  (N.  &  W.). 

Discussion 

Mr.  Safford  (representing  the  chairman)  :  The  first 
subject  considered  by  the  committee  was  to  "Make  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  subject-matter  in  the  manual  and 
submit  definite  recommendations  for  changes." 

Mr.  SaflFord:     I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  para- 
graph 4,  page  160,  of  the  manual  be  revised  with  refer- 
ence to  tools  by  adding  the  words  tamping  machines. 
(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

J.  C.  Nelson  (S.  A.  L.)  :  The  committee  speaks  of 
broken  stone  ballast.  Has  there  been  any  investigation 
of  these  machines  in  the  use  of  gravel? 

Mr.  Saflford:  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  say,  subject  to 
correction  by  Mr.  Howson,  practically  all  of  the  experi- 
mental work  done  with  these  machines  up  to  this  time 
has  been  with  stone  ballast.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  the  committee  intends  to  give  some  further  study 
to  this  matter  as  a  current  subject,  and  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  its  application  to  gravel  ballast. 

Mr.  Nelson:  In  our  section  of  the  country  we  have 
to  wash  all  of  our  gravel,  but  if  we  screen  the  sand  out 
of  it,  according  to  the  specifications  of  this  association, 
my  men  have  brought  the  subject  up  as  to  whether  that 
would  be  applicable  to  gravel  ballast.  I  trust  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  this  phase  of  the  subject  next  year. 
C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  I  have  a  number  of  ma- 
chines in  use,  and  from  our  experience  we  know  that 
they  are  applicable  for  use  in  connection  with  gravel 
ballast,  the  only  change  being  the  need  for  a  little  wider 
tube. 

Mr.  Saflford :  Has  Mr.  Howson  anything  to  say  on 
this  part  of  the  report,  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  ? 
E.  T.  Howson  (Ry.  Age  Gazette)  :  The  idea  of  the 
sub-committee  in  making  this  recommendation '  was  that 
the  information  which  we  secured  led  us  to  understand 
that  the  tool  had  been  used  primarily  in  stone  ballast 
up  to  the  present  time  and  that  its  practicability  for  that 
use  had  been  demonstrated.  The  committee  did  not  have 
information  at  the  time  this  conclusion  was  reached 
which  would  justify  it  in  making  any  recommendations 
regarding  gravel  ballast.  As  the  chairman  has  said,  that 
was  left  for  future  consideration. 

Mr.  _  Nelson :  The  matter  is  in  a  rather  misleading 
state,  in  view  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lindsay.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  no  experience  with  the  machine 
would  be  rather  disinclined  to  use  it  for  gravel  ballast, 
when  the  association  has  practically  limited  its  use  to 
stone  ballast. 

Mr.  Saflford :  The  committee  does  not  recommend 
putting  this  into  the  manual  at  this  time,  even  in  refer- 
ence to  its  use  for  broken  stone  ballast.  The  object  of 
the  recommendation  is  merely  to  introduce  the  term 
"tamping  machines." 


Mr.  Nelson:  I  thought  you  intended  to  incorporate 
this  recommendation  now  as  a  standard. 

Mr.  Safford:     That  is  merely  a  parenthetical  note. 
Mr.  Nelson  :     I  will  withdraw  my  comments.     Your 
explanation  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Saflford :  The  second  subject  assigned  to  the  com- 
mittee is  "Continue  the  study  of  the  economics  of  track 
labor." 

This  part  of  the  report  is  a  report  of  progress  only. 
The  President:     Unless  there  is  objection  this  part  of 
the  report  will  be  received  as  information. 

Mr.  Saflford:  Subject  No.  3,  which  was  assigned  to 
the  committee,  is  "Report  on  specifications  and  submit 
designs  for  cut  and  screw  spikes." 

A  slight  change  in  the  printed  recommendation  has 
been  approved  by  the  committee  since  the  bulletin  was 
issued,  and  I  will  read  the  corrected  wording.  Instead 
of  the  proposed  paragraph  on  page  404,  under  "Physical 
Properties  and  Tests,"  the  following  should  be  substi- 
tuted :  "Elongation  not  less  than  25  per  cent  in  2  inches, 
or,  if  test  is  made  on  bar,  20  per  cent  in  8  inches." 

This  change  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  later  was  discussed  with  a  number  of  engi- 
neers of  tests,  and  was  suggested  primarily  because  of 
this  fact :  The  elongation  locally  developed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  final  rupture,  or  in  the  necking-down  of  the 
metal,  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  lengths  of  specimens. 
Elongation  uniformly  distributed  over  the  specimen  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  length.  Therefore,  the  per- 
centage of  elongation  is  greater  for  short  specimens  than 
for  longer  ones. 

I  would  therefore  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
revision  of  the  manual  shown  under  the  heading,  "Physi- 
cal Properties  and  Tests,"  be  adopted  as  read. 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  Under  "Physical  Proper- 
ties and  Tests,"  the  committee  undertakes  to  change  the 
wording  of  the  second  paragraph.  I  believe  that  this 
should  read  :  "When  the  head  of  the  spike  is  bent  back- 
ward cold  until  the  underside  is  in  line  with  the  body,  it 
shall  show  no  sign  of  fracture." 

The  President :  Is  there  any  further  discussion  with 
reference  to  this  specification? 

C.  W.  Baldridge  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  I  ask  why,  if  it 
wishes  to  change  the  wording  of  the  amount  of  bending 
it  shall  undergo,  the  committee  does  not  use  the  same 
method  usually  applied  and  say  that  it  shall  bend  so  many 
degrees  without  signs  of  fracture? 

Mr.  Saflford :  In  the  actual  handling  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  spike,  that  is  a  more  practicable  method  than 
to  specify  the  number  of  degrees. 

The  President :  The  vote  will  be  put  first  as  to  the 
adoption  of  the  specification  as  distinguished  from  the 
design. 

Mr.  Saflford:  I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
suggested  design,  if  I  remember  correctly,  has  been  be- 
fore the  association  for  years.  This  is  the  first  time,  to 
my  knowledge,  when  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it 
was  not  practicable  to  construct  the  spike  as  shown  by 
the  plan. 

Earl  Stimson  (B.  &  O.)  :  Having  had  the  experience 
we  have  had  I  believe  the  matter  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee.  We  made  every  efifort  to  get  the 
manufacturers  to  accept  that  design,  but  it  was  an  im- 
practicable design  to  be  made  on  machines.  For  that 
reason  I  move  that  the  report,  in  this  respect,  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lindsay :     Not  only  is  the  head  impracticable,  as 

I  understand  it,  but  the  shape  of  the  point,  composed  of 

two  curves — it  is  not  an  economical,  well-designed  device. 

John  V.  Neubert  (N.  Y.  C.)  :    In  regard  to  the  matter 

of  design,  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Ray  had  this  same  thing 
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submitted  last  year,  and  he  suggested  to  me  we  would 
not  make  any  change  in  it  at  all  this  year. 

In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  the  spike,  he  said 
that  he  had  taken  the  subject  up  with  the  manufacturers, 
and  they  told  him  that  they  could  make  this  spike,  and 
he  has  drawn  up  these  specifications.  That  is  the  rea- 
son the  matter  is  submitted  in  this  way. 

J.  G.  Sullivan  (Can.  Pac.)  :  We  are  using  a  spike 
very  similar  to  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  that  the  points  are  made  by  the 
intersection  of  two  planes  rather  than  curves. 

F.  E.  Abbott  (Lackawanna  Steel  Co.)  :  This  design, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made 
on  a  hand  machine.  That  is  a  slower  process  and  neces- 
sarily the  cost  runs  up  in  the  manufacture.  Unless  the 
particular  shape  of  the  head,  with  the  reinforcement,  as 
there  arranged,  and  the  curved  point,  would  be  of  very 
special  advantage  to  the  user,  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  to  modify  the  design  so  that  the  spike 
could  be  made  on  automatic  machines,  by  which  process 
they  can  be  produced  so  much  faster  and  at  a  necessarily 
less  cost,  so  that  the  users,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers, 
would  get  the  benefit  of  that, 

Mr.  Safiford :  Has  your  company  made  any  spikes 
with  these  two  features  incorporated  in  them? 

Mr.  Abbott :  No,  we  cannot  make  them  on  an  auto- 
matic machine.     They  require  a  hand  machine. 

Mr.  Safford :  How  about  the  additional  length  of 
metal  in  the  neck? 

Mr.  Abbott:  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  we  can 
make  a  reinforcement  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but,  as 
I  understand  this  specification,  it  calls  for  a  reinforce- 
ment on  both  sides,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  head  is  that 
there  is  not  clearance  enough  between  the  hammer  and 
the  dies — you  must  have  sufficient  metal  between  the  dies 
and  the  hammer  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  the  dies. 
That  accounts  for  the  little  metal  which  appears  in  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  and  there  must  be  enough  clear- 
ance there  to  save  the  destruction  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Safiford :  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  get  the  additional  metal  at  the  top  of  the 
spike,  because  there  is  where  the  greatest  reduction  in 
section  comes  in  actual  use. 

Mr.  Stimson :  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
this  standard  only  on  condition  that  the  committee  can 
assure  the  association  it  can  be  made  at  practically  the 
same  cost  as  the  other  design. 

J.  L.  Campbell  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.)  :  I  wish  to  emphasize 
what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing all  of  our  standards  practicable  ones,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  so  that  they  may  be  used  very  generally.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  matter  be  referred  back  for 
further  consideration. 

Geo.  H.  Bremner  (I.  C.  C.)  :  I  may  say  at  this  point 
that  the  matter  of  practicability  of  manufacture  was  con-, 
sidered  by  the  committee :  There  apparently  is  nothing 
in  the  design  of  the  spike  for  which  an  automatic  ma- 
chine could  not  be  made  to  stamp  the  spike  out.  Nat- 
urally, the  machines  which  are  now  in  existence  prob- 
ably would  not  do  it,  but  new  machines  would,  and  manu- 
facturers have  assured  Mr.  Ray  it  can  be  done  and  that 
they  would  make  the  spikes. 

Mr.  Neubert :  I  talked  with  Mr.  Ray  in  regard  to 
the  design  of  this  spike,  and  he  told  me  that  the  only 
objections  raised  were  in  regard  to  the  points.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  took  the  matter  up  with  the  manu- 
facturers and  they  said  the  spike  could  be  made. 

(The  motion  was  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

Mr.  SalTord:  The  next  subject  is  with  reference  to 
"Workmanship  and  Finish." 

C.  E.  Lindsay:  I  think  this  should  be  changed  to 
make  the  wording  read  as  follows: 


"The  Icngtli  under  the  head  shall  1)e  not  less,  and  not 
over  one-quarter  inch  more,  than  the  dimension  shown." 

Mr.  Safford  :     The  committee  will  accept  that. 

J.  L.  Campbell :  I  will  suggest  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering oversize. 

The  President :  The  motion  before  the  house  is  that 
the  matter  under  "Workmanship  and  Finish"  with  the 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee,  be  approved.  (Motion  put  and 
carried.) 

(Mr.  Safiford  then  read  the  matter  under  "Screw 
Spikes,"  beginning  on  page  404  and  ending  with  the 
words  "being  manufactured"  on  page  405.) 

Mr.  Safiford :  I  move  that  that  paragraph,  including 
the  design,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Lindsay :  I  move  that  that  design  be  modified  to 
make  the   thickness   of   the  upper  edge   g\  of  an   inch. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Mr.  Safiford :  I  think  that  is  a  dimension  which  could 
be  left  on  this  drawing,  and  the  very  small  detail  could 
be  changed  if  the  roads  so  desire. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Those 
in  favor  of  adopting  the  design  and  specifications  for 
the  screw  spike  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  (Motion  car- 
ried.) 

Mr.  Safiford:  The  committee  submits  a  drawing 
"Testing  Gages  for  Screw  Spikes."  I  move  that  that 
be  adopted.      (Motion  carried.) 

After  brief  discussion,  reports  on  subjects  4,  5  and 
6  were  accepted  by  the  association  as  information. 

Mr.  Safiford:  The  next  is  Subject  No.  7-b,  "Confer 
with  Committee  of  M.  C.  B.  Association  with  a  view 
of  reducing  the  present  allowable  limit  for  flat  spots  on 
freight  car  wheels."  Your  committee  merely  suggest  at 
this  time  that  this  action  be  considered  by  the  Board 
of  Direction.  This  report  is  merely  one  of  progress,  to- 
gether with  the  suggestion  that  as  it  afifects  stresses  in 
rail  and  stresses  in  track,  these  circumstances  ought  to 
be  considered  by  the  special  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

The  next  is  Subject  No.  8,  "Report  on  Test  of  Tie 
Plates  Subject  to  Brine  Drippings."  The  committee 
merely  reports  progress  made  with  these  tests. 

Subject  No.  9,  "Report  on  limit  of  wear  on  the  rail 
head  on  curves."  The  committee  feels  that  this  is  a 
subject  that  cannot  be  brought  to  such  a  point  that  a 
definition  or  recommendation  for  the  manual  should  be 
made.  As  stated  by  the  committee^  there  are  too  many 
factors  entering  into  this  problem  to  make  it  either  prac- 
ticable or  safe  for  this  association  to  specify  an  allow- 
able wear  which  should  be  reached  before  a  rail  is  taken 
out  of  any  individual  class  of  service.  The  factors  which 
afifect  that  principally  are  traffic,  speed,  the  character  of 
the  track  and  general  standard  of  maintenance.  The 
committee  therefore  wishes  to  state  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  expected  to  do  anything  more  on  this  subject. 

The  President:  Unless  there  is  objection  this  rec- 
ommendation will  be  accepted,  and  the  report  as  made 
will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Safiford:  The  next  is  Subject  10,  "Report  on  spe- 
cifications for  relayer  rail  for  various  uses."  The  com- 
mittee is  studying  this  matter,  has  made  some  progress, 
but  is  not  able  yet  to  make  a  definite  report. 

Subject  No.  11,  "Report  to  what  extent  the  frog  and 
switch  designs  recommended  by  the  association  are  being 
used  by  railways."  (Mr.  Safford  then  read  all  of  the 
paragraphs  under  this  subject.) 

The  next  is  Subject  12,  "Report  on  definition  of  'Main 
Track.'  "  The  committee  submits  four  definitions.  (Af- 
ter extended  discussion  these  definitions  were  adopted  for 
insertion  in  the  manual  and  the  committee  was  dis- 
missed.) 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Ties 


AS1"-RII''S  of  questions  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  number  of  railroads, 
the  purpose  of  wliicb  was  to  develop, 
if  possible,  tbc  cause  of  failure  to  pro- 
tect llie  tie.  The  committee  felt  that  a 
study  along  this  line  mij^Iit  develop  the 
reasons  for  the  rapid  changes  in  design 
that  have  taken  place.  A  summary  of 
39  replies  is  given  below : 

Question  No.  1.  Are  the  tie  plates 
now  in  use  and  used  prior  to  this  date 
on  your  track  giving  entire  satisfaction? 
Twenty-seven  roads  report  their  pres- 
ent plates  satisfactory,  11  roads  report 
their  i)resent  plates  unsatisfactory,  and 

1  road  made  no  report. 
Question  No.  2-A.     Have  you  had  any 

failures  to  fully  protect  the  tie,  from 
mechanical  wear?  Twenty-three  roads 
report  yes,  15  roads  report  no,  and  1 
road  made  no  report. 

Question  No.  2-B.  Have  you  had  any  failures  to 
fully  protect  the  tie,  by  inducing  more  rapid  decay? 
Twenty-one  roads  report  yes,   16  roads  report  no,  and 

2  roads  made  no  report. 

Question  No.  2-C.  Was  the  cause  of  failure  due  to 
insufficient  strength  of  the  tie  plate  itself?  Twenty-six 
roads  replying  to  this  question  report  yes,  9  roads  report 
no,  and  4  roads  made  no  report. 

Question  No.  3.  Which  of  the  three  causes  of  fail- 
ure enumerated  above  has  occurred  most  frequently, 
and  is,  in  your  opinion,  most  serious?  Twelve  roads 
report  "mechanical  w^ear,"  6  roads  report  "inducing 
more  rapid  decay,"  15  roads  report  "insufficient  strength 
of  the  tie  plate  itself,"  and  6  roads  made  no  report. 

Question  No.  6.  Have  the  type  of  fastenings  (screw  or 
spike),  in  use,  given  entire  satisfaction?  Cut-Spike: 
Twenty  roads  report  yes  and  15  roads  report  no.  Screw- 
Spike  :  Six  roads  report  yes  and  1  road  reports  no. 
Four  roads  reported  on  both  cut-and  screw-spikes,  and 
1  road  made  no  report. 

Question  No.  7.  What  kind  of  rail  fastenings  do 
you  use?  Thirty-five  roads  use  cut-spikes,  8  roads  use 
screw-spikes,  2  roads  made  no  report,  and  6  roads  re- 
ported on  both  screw-  and  cut-spikes. 

Question  No.  8-A.  Have  you  had  any  failures  to 
fully  protect  the  tie  from  mechanical  wear?  Twelve 
roads  report  yes,  16  roads  report  no,  and  11  roads  made 
no  report. 

Question  No.  8-B.  Have  you  had  any  failures  to 
fully  protect  the  tie  by  inducing  more  rapid  decay? 
Eleven  roads  report  yes,  18  roads  report  no,  and  10 
roads  made  no  report. 

Question  No.  8-C.  Have  you  had  any  failures  to 
fully  protect  the  tie  by  reducing  the  strength  of  the  tie? 
Ten  roads  report  yes,  18  roads  report  no,  and  11  roads 
made  no  report. 

The  study  of  the  effect  of  tie  plates  and  fastenings  on 
the  life  of  cross-ties  leads  to  the  following  general  con- 
clusions : 

(1)  The  principal  cause  of  failure  to  protect  the  tie 
has  been  due  to  insufficient  area  and  thickness  of  the 
tie  plate. 

(2)  That  a  design  of  tie  plate  with  an  equal  bear- 
ing surface  on  each  side  of  the  rail  has  proven  unsatis- 
factory. 

(3)  That  to  protect  the  tie  properly,  movement  be- 
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tween  the  tie  plate  and  the  tie  must  he 
eliminated  as  far  as  practicable. 

(4)  The  committee  docs  not  believe 
that,  in  general,  the  plates  now  consid- 
ered satisfactory  have  sufficient  excess 
strength  to  prove  satisfactory  through- 
out their  life,  under  normally  increas- 
ing wheel-loads  and  trafiic  conditions. 

(5)  That  projections  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tie  plate  should  not  be  greater 
than  V\r  in. 

Sufficient  data  have  not  been  col- 
lected by  the  committee  for  it  to  pre- 
sent any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
effect  of  fastenings  on  the  life  of  ties, 
but  their  further  investigation  only 
confirms  the  previous  judgment  of  the 
committee,  that  the  use  of  cut  spikes 
driven  without  boring  holes  not  only 
hastens  decay,  but  seriously  impairs 
the  strength  of  the  tie  by  the  destruction  of  the  wood 
fibers,  and  that  a  properly  designed  screw-spike  is 
least  destructive  of  any  of  the  present  forms  of  fasten- 
ings in  general  use. 

.Specifications  for  Cross-  and  Switch-Ties:  (A) 
When  Used  Without  Preservative  Treatment; 
(B)  When  To  Be  Used  With  a  Preservative 
Liquid. 

The  committee  was  unable  to  secure  definite  instruc- 
tions covering  work  on  Subject  No.  3  until  September. 
These  instructions  directed  the  committee  to  take  up 
specifications  for  ties  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  pre- 
servative processes  and  suggested  consultation  with  the 
committee  on  Wood  Preservation.  Believing  it  was 
then  too  late  to  secure  action  from  the  Wood  Preserva- 
tion committee  as  a  whole,  letters  were  sent  to  each 
member  as  follows: 

"Sub-Committee  No.  3,  of  the  Tie  committee  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  has  been 
instructed  to  consider  specifications  for  ties  which  are 
to  be  subjected  to  preservative  processes. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  ties,  of  a  given  species 
of  timber,  when  intended  for  treatment,  should  have 
different  qualities  than  if  to  be  used  untreated,  and 
should  therefore  be  purchased  under  different  specifica- 
tions. Kindly  advise  if  your  practice  recognizes  this 
difference  or  your  experience  proves  its  desirability. 

"The  sub-committee  has  been  delayed  in  receiving  its 
instructions,  and  as  the  time  seems  too  short  for  action 
by  the  committee  on  Wood  Preservation,  as  a  whole, 
this  letter  is  being  sent  to  each  member  of  the  above 
committee,  earnestly  hoping  that  he  will  favor  the  sub- 
committee with  an  expression  of  his  personal  views  at 
an  early  date." 

After  studying  the  replies  it  was  concluded  that  the 
specifications  for  ties  to  be  treated  should  be  the  same 
as  for  ties  to  be  used  untreated,  except  as  to  kinds  of 
timber,  length  of  time  ties  should  be  stored  before  de- 
livery, and  the  amount  of  sapwood  allowable  in  certain 
species. 

A  second  letter  was  sent  to  members  of  the  Wood 
Preservation  committee,  suggesting  the  following  clauses 
to  be  inserted  in  specifications  for  ties  to  be  treated: 

"(1)     Ties  of  the  following  species  of  timber  shall 

not  have  been  cut  or  trees  felled  more  than months 

at  the  time  of  delivery :    Red  oak,  pine,  etc. 
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"This  clause  would  be  inserted  only  in  localities  where 
ties  deteriorate  very  rapidly. 

"(2)  Ties  made  from  cypress  and  dense  pine,  show- 
ing a  greater  amount  of  sapwood  on  the  face  than  is 
permissible  for  ties  to  be  used  untreated,  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  classed  among  the  ties  to  be  treated." 

The  replies  received  were  mostly  favorable  to  the  in- 
sertion of  these  clauses. 

The  reason  for  specifying  the  maximum  time  that 
ties  may  be  stored  before  delivery  is  to  preclude  the 
acceptance  of  ties  that  have  been  piled  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  under  such  conditions  that  the  fungi  of  decay 
have  affected  the  ties  without  its  being  readily  dis- 
cernible. 

The  general  clause  in  the  specifications  which  rules 
out  ties  having  any  defect  that  affects  their  strength  or 
durability  could  cover  this  condition,  if  it  was  apparent, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  time  limit  is  an  important 
additional  precaution.  The  lime  allowed  after  cutting 
should  vary  with  the  kind  of  timber  and  the  local  con- 
ditions of  warmth  and  moisture.  In  some  localities 
restrictions  of  this  kind  may  not  be  necessary. 

The  committee  submits  the  following  for  revision  of 
the  Manual : 

Insert  in  Specifications  for  Cross-Ties  at  end  of  para- 
graph No.  2: 

*"Ties  made  from  white  oak,  cypress  and  dense  pine, 
showing  a  greater  amount  of  sapwood  than  is  permis- 
sible for  ties  to  be  used  untreated,  will  be  classed  among 
ties  to  be  treated." 


♦To  be  inserted  in  localities  where  ties  deteriorate  very 
rapidly. 

Insert  at  end  of  paragraph  No.  3 : 

*"Ties  of    shall  not 

(Insert  Species  of  Timber.) 

have  been  cut  or  trees  felled  more  than months 

at  time  of  delivery." 

*To  be  inserted  in  localities  where  ties  deteriorate  very 
rapidly. 

Metal,  Composite  and  Concrete  Ties 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  report  on  trials  of 
metal,  composite  and  concrete  cross-ties  and  to  give 
results  to  date. 

The  information  furnished  by  the  various  railroads 
using  substitute  ties  was  abstracted  as  usual,  and  the 
results  to  date  were  shown  on  the  tabulated  statement. 
This  statement  was  intended  to  include  all  installations 
on  steam  railroads  in  America  reported  to  the  Associa- 
tion, and  is  thought  to  cover  practically  all  substitute 
ties  used  so  far  in  this  country. 

Recommendations  for  Next  Year's  Work 

The  committee  recommends  the  following  subjects 
for  next  year's  work: 

1.  Methods  in  use  by  various  railroads  for  controll- 
ing tie  renewals. 

2.  Investigate  the  advisability  of  greater  dimensions 
for  cross-ties. 

3.  Make  investigation  of  Forms  M.  W.  301,  302,  303 
and  305,  Statistics  of  Cross-Ties,  to  see  if  they  are  in 
general  use  on  membership  lines. 

Committee:  L.  A.  Downs  (I.  C),  chairman;  F.  R. 
Laying  (B.  &  L.  E.),  vice-chairman;  C.  C.  Albright 
(Purdue  Univ.),  M.  S.  Blaiklock  (G.  T.),  W.  T-  Bur- 
ton (M.  P.),  W.  A.  Clark  (D.  &  I.  R.),  S.  B.  Clement 
(T.  &  N.  O.),  R.  C.  Falconer  (Erie),  L.  C.  Hartley 
(C.  &  E.  I.),  E.  D.  Jackson  (B.  &  O.),  E.  R.  Lewis 
(D.  S.  S.  &  A.),  J.  B.  Meyers  (B.  &  O.),  A.  J.  Neafie 
(D.  L.  &  W.),  I.  O.  Walker  (W.  &  A.),  H.  S.  Wilgus 
(P.  S.  &  N.),  Louis  Yager  (N.  P.). 


Discussion 

The  President:  Is  there  any  discussion  on  the  con- 
clusions under  "Effect  of  tie  plates  and  fastenings  in  the 
life  of  cross-ties?" 

A.  C.  Irwin  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  committee  what  it  considers  as  the  normal  increase 
in  wheel  loads  upon  which  conclusion  No.  4  is  based? 

F.  R.  Layng  (B.  &  L.  E.)  :  The  committee  had  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  general  movement  towards  heavier 
wheel  loads,  not  only  in  engines  but  in  cars,  and  we  can 
expect  this  to  continue  somewhat  in  the  future.  These 
loads  may  not  increase  as  fast  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  but  we  feel  that  there  will  be  an  increase, 
and  if  this  takes  place  the  plates  now  considered  satis- 
factory will  not  be  strong  enough. 

Mr.  Irwin:  Does  the  committee  wish  to  state  any 
wheel  load  upon  which  they  base  the  lack  of  strength 
of  the  tie  plate?  If  the  increase  in  wheel  loads  is  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  make  the  present  tie  plates  of  in- 
sufficient strength,  what  is  that  load? 

J.  L.  Campbell :  I  suggest  that  will  depend  primarily 
upon  the  strength  of  the  tie  and  its  ability  to  resist  pres- 
sure and  impact.  I  anticipate  that  the  committee  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  one  size  of  tie  plates  would  be  the 
size  for  all  kinds  of  ties.  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
our  tie  plates  are  not  large  enough.  They  do  not  give 
sufficient  bearing  area.  I  believe  it  is  the  common  ex- 
perience of  members  of  this  association  that  wherever  tie 
plates  are  being  used,  even  the  larger  plates,  there  is 
some  cutting  into  the  tie,  which,  of  course,  will  in- 
crease as  the  wheel  loads  increase.  I  believe  that  all  five 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  wise  and  I  ap- 
prove them. 

The  President :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  these 
conclusions  will  be  accepted. 

H.  R.  Safford  (G.  T.)  :  I  have  nothing  but  good 
words  to  say  about  the  report  of  this  committee  and  par- 
ticularly the  information  which  they  have  collected  and 
which  appears  in  tabular  form.  The  committee  has  not 
attempted  to  analyze  these  results  in  such  a  way  that 
we  could  really  get  anything  definite,  and  I  presume  the 
time  has  not  been  sufficient  for  them. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  committee  that  in  their  further 
analysis  of  these  results,  they  give  particular  attention 
to  trying  to  develop  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been 
done  the  information  under  question  No.  4.  If  that  in- 
formation can  be  developed  further  along  the  lines  of 
getting  actual  dimensions  of  plates  that  have  failed,  it 
would  give  the  committee  and  the  association  much  more 
reliable  data  to  work  upon. 

W.  M.  Camp:  I  think  this  report  is  a  good  statement 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  tie-plate  design.  I  almost 
wish  the  committee  had  presented  them  as  conclusions  for 
insertion  in  the  manual,  because  they  seem  to  cover  every 
case  where  tie  plates  do  not  meet  the  requirements.  We 
now  consider  the  chair  type  of  construction  on  English 
railways  as  extreme,  that  is,  the  extreme  use  of  metal. 
The  English  chair  is  essentially,  rigid  and  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  bending,  and  I  think  we  will  find  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  increasing  wheel  loads, 
we  must  make  some  approach  towards  the  English  chair. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  do  any  better  than  to  take 
these  five  conclusions  as  a  guide  for  future  design  of  tie 
plates.  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee in  their  future  work  on  tie  plates  to  elaborate  on 
these  sections  and  conclusions? 

Mr.  Downs :  Yes,  we  had  hoped  that  this  would  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  for  a  year  or  two,  on  account  of  the  recon- 
struction period  of  track  fastenings,  and  then  we  could 
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lake  the  subject  u|)  a.l,^'liu.  Tliat  was  our  loeoniiiuMula- 
tion  to  the  Board  t)f  Direcliou. 

The  President:  If  tlicrc  is  no  ol)jection.  tliese  coii- 
chisions  will  he  accepted  as  information  and  printed  in 
the  manual. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Downs,  the  revisions  of  the  man- 
ual under.  "Specifications  for  Cross  Ties"  were  a(l()])tc(I. 

Mr.  Downs:    With  reference  to  Subject  4,  "Rei)ort  on 


trials  of  nuial,  comi)osite  and  concrete  cross-ties,  and 
^dvc  results  to  date,"  as  this  committee  has  stated  on  the 
floor  many  tunes,  we  are  building  up  a  history  of  these 
ties  of  which  we  are  very  proud.  It  will  go  down  to  the 
young  man  100  years  from  now  who  will  look  up  in- 
formation as  to  how  this  substitute  tie  started. 

I'he  committee  was  excused  with  the  thanks  of  the  as- 
sociation. 


Report  on  Uniform  General  Contract  Forms 


Dl'RING  the  year  the  committee  re- 
ceived several  criticisms  of  the  sug- 
gested form  of  agreement  for  industry 
track,  submitted  at  the  last  convention. 
These  criticisms  have  been  given  careful 
study  by  the  committee  and  the  form  is 
re-submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  As- 
sociation and  publication  in  the  Manual. 

Agreement  for  Industry  Track 
Preamble 

This  Agreement,  made  this 

day  of in  the 

year ,  by  and  between 

party    of 

the  first  part,  hereinafter  called  the  Ship- 
per, and 

party    of    the    second    part,    hereinafter 
called  the  Company,  Witnesseth : 

That,  Whereas,  the  Shipper  for  the 
more  economical  and  convenient  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness, desires  the  construction  of  an  industry  track  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  plans  hereto  attached 
and  hereby  made  a  part  hereof,  and  the  Company  is  will- 
ing that  said  track  shall  be  so  constructed,  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth : 

Now,  Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants 
and  agreements  hereinafter  mentioned  to  be  performed  by 
the  parties  hereto  and  of  the  p'ayments  hereinafter  agreed 
to  be  made,  it  is  mutually  agreed  as  follows : 

Right-of-Way 

1.  The  Shipper  shall  provide  at  his  own  expense  all 
necessary  right-of-way,  outside  of  the  right-of-way  of 
the  Company,  required  for  the  proper  construction  of 
said  track,  said  additional  right-of-way  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company.  In  case  the  lands 
of  third  parties  are  required,  the  Shipper  shall  secure 
good  and  sufificient  titles  or  easements  thereto  and  shall 
submit  documentary  evidence  thereof  satisfactory  to  the 
Company. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  agreement  the  Company 
shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  enter  upon  said  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating said  track  or  any  extension  or  addition  thereto.  If 
at  any  time  this  agreement  is  terminated  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  the  said  track  removed,  the  Company  shall 
no  longer  have  any  right  upon  or  interest  in  said  addi- 
tional right-of-way. 

Permits,  Ordinances,  Consents,  Etc. 

2.  If  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  said  track 
it  be  necessary  to  cross  any  public  street,  highway,  or  al- 
ley, or  any  public  property  whatsoever,  and  if  the  consent 
of  any  municipality,  county,  state,  or  of  other  lawful  pub- 
lic body  shall  at  any  time  be  required  for  the  construction 
or  operation  of  said  track,  the  Shipper  shall  at  his  own 
expense  obtain  and  secure  all  necessary  permits,  consents, 
acts  or  ordinances  of  any  nature  whatsoever.     In  case 
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any  such  body  shall  pass  any  rule, 
ordinance,  order  or  other  act  which 
in  any  w^ay  affects  said  track,  the 
Shipper  shall  furnish  all  facilities 
necessary  on  his  part  to  secure  com- 
pliance therewith,  and  shall  pay  all 
expenses   incurred   thereby. 

Construction 

3.  The  Shipper,  at  his  own  expense 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company,  shall 
furnish  and  do  everything  required  to 
grade  and  prepare  the  roadbed  for 
said  track,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  any  culverts,  drains,  bridges, 
trestles,  fences  or  other  structures  that 
may  be  necessary,  except  that  by  mu- 
tual agreement  this  work  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  Company,  in  which  case 
the  Shipper  shall  reimburse  the  Company  for  the  ac- 
tual expense,  including per  cent  on   the  cost 

of  labor  and per  cent  on  the  cost  of  material. 

The  Company  shall  furnish  and  do  everything  required 
to  lay  and  complete  the  track  above  sub-grade,  including 
the  turnout  switch,  at  the  expense  of  the  Shipper,  except 
as  follows : 


Advance  Payment 

4.  Within (••••)  days  after  the  execu- 
tion of  this  agreement  the  Shipper  shall  deposit  with  the 

Company  the  sum  of Dollars 

($ ),  being  the  estimated  cost  of  the  material 

to  be  furnished  and  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the 
Company  in  the  construction  of  said  track.  Until  said 
sum  of Dollars  shall  have  been  so  depos- 
ited, this  agreement  shall  not  become  binding  upon  the 
Company. 

Adjustment  of  Cost 

5.  If  the  actual  cost  exceeds  the  estimated  cost,  then 
upon  receipt  of  a  statement  from  the  Company  of  the 
actual  cost,  the  Shipper  shall  pay  to  the  Company  the 
diiTerence  between  said  actual  cost  and  said  estimated 
cost,  and  if  said  actual  cost  is  less  than  said  estimated 
cost,  the  Company  shall  refund  the  difference  to  the 
Shipper. 

Rental 

6.  For  the  use  of  land,  structures  and  material  owned 
by  the  Company  for  said  track,  the  Shipper  shall  pay  to 
the  Company  an  annual  rental  of Dollars 

($ ),  payable  in  equal  quarterly  installments,  in 

advance. 

Maintenance  and  Operation 

7.  The  said  track,  together  with  switch  lamps,  sig- 
nals and  interlocking  devices  required  in  connection  with 
its  operation,  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Company  at 
the  expense  of  the  Shipper.    The  operation  of  said  switch 
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lamps,  signals  and  interlocking  devices  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Company,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Shipper. 

Owiiership 

8.  That  part  of  said  track  located  on  the  right-of-way 
of  the  Company  shall  be  and  forever  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Company. 

Control 

9.  The  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  upon 
said  track  for  the  purpose  of  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation,  or  if  this  agreement  shall  be  terminated 
as  hereinafter  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
part  of  said  track  beyond  its  right-of-way. 

Use  and  Extension 

10.  The  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  use  said 
track  for  general  railroad  purposes,  and  to  extend  said 
track,  or  to  connect  other  tracks  thereto,  for  the  use  of 
other  shippers,  providing  such  use,  extension  or  connec- 
tion does  not  unreasonably  interfere  with  the  business  of 
the  Shipper. 

The  Shipper  shall  not  permit  others  to  use  said  track; 
nor  permit  any  other  railroad  company  to  connect  its 
tracks  thereto  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Com- 
pany, nor  assign,  transfer,  lease  or  convey  any  of  the 
rights,  privileges  or  obligations  of  this  agreement  to  any 
person  or  persons  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Company. 

Division  of  Rental 

11.  If  the  use  of  said  track  be  granted  to  other  ship- 
pers, or  if  said  track  be  extended  to  serve  other  shippers, 
as  provided  in  Section  10  hereof,  the  Company  shall 
credit  the  Shipper  an  amount  which  is  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  charges  for  rental,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation as  referred  to  in  Sections  6  and  7,  that  the  number 
of  cars  handled  on  said  track  for  parties  other  than  the 
Shipper  bears  to  the  total  number  of  cars  handled  on 
said  track  during  the  period  for  which  said  total  was 
computed. 

Changes  and  Enlargement 

12.  If  any  rearrangement,  extension  or  enlargement 
of  said  industry  track  or  structures  shall  at  any  time  be 
required  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  Company's  track, 
or  tracks,  or  because  of  any  changes  in  the  operating 
practice  of  the  Company,  or  for  any  other  cause,  or,  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company  the 
introduction  of  signals  or  any  other  protective  appliances 
shall  be  necessary  in  connection  with  said  industry  track, 
such  parts  of  the  work  shall  be  done  by  the  Shipper  and 
the  Company,  respectively,  as  the  Chief  Engineer  shall 
determine,  and  the  cost,  rental  and  charges  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  shall  be  borne  on  the  basis  provided 
in  the  foregoing  sections  for  the  original  construction, 
rental,  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  industry  track. 

If  said  change  in  the  Company's  track,  or  tracks,  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  render  advisable,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company,  the  temporary  dis- 
continuance of  said  industry  track,  the  Shipper  agrees 
that  the  Company  may  so  discontinue  said  industry  track, 
and  hereby  waives  all  claims  therefor. 

Freight  Routing 

13.  In  consideration  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
herefrom  the  Shipper  agrees  that  so  far  as  lies  within 
his  control,  all  freight  shipped  to  or  from  said  track 
shall  be  so  routed  as  to  travel  the  greatest  practicable 
distance  over  the  lines  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Com- 
pany unless  rates  are  lower  or  service  better  over  another 
route,  in  which  case  the  matter  shall  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Company,  and  if  the  Company  shows  that 
its  rates  or  service  are  as  advantageous  to  the  Shipper 


as  those  of  its  competitors,  then  the  business  of  the  Ship- 
per shall  be  routed  as  hereinbefore. 

Freight  Guaranteed 

14.  The  Shipper  further  agrees  to  ship  not  less  than 
carloads  of  freight  annually  from  said  track. 

Liability  and  Indemnity 

15.  The  Shipper  hereby  assumes  all  risk  and  responsi- 
bility for  destruction  of  or  damage  to  his  property  or 
that  of  the  Company  or  of  any  person  or  persons,  whether 
by  fire  or  otherwise,  or  of  death  or  injury  to  any  person 
or  persons,  arising  out  of  the  construction,  maintenance 
or  operation  of  said  industry  track,  and  will  defend  and 
save  harmless  the  Company  from  all  claims,  demands, 
payments,  suits,  actions,  recoveries  and  judgments  of 
every  description  brought  or  recovered  against  it  arising 
out  of  the  construction,  maintenance  or  operation  of  said 
track,  together  with  all  costs  and  expenses  connected 
therewith.  The  Company,  however,  reserves  the  right  to 
join  in  the  defense  of  any  such  suit  or  action. 

Prevention  of  Accidents 

16.  The  Shipper  shall  promulgate  and  enforce  upon 
its  agents  and  employes  the  necessary  precautions  and 
regulations  for  their  conduct,  guidance  and  protection, 
while  engaged  in  and  about  his  business,  against  injuries 
from  engines,  trains  or  cars  moving  or  standing  upon 
said  industry  track  or  the  main  or  lead  tracks  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Shipper  shall  take  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent and  avoid  accidents  of  any  nature  whatsoever  in 
connection  with  said  track. 

Clearances 

17.  The  Shipper  shall  not  erect  nor  permit  to  be 
erected  any  building  or  structure,  nor  permit  any  mate- 
rial to  be  placed  above  top  of  rail  within 

( )   feet  of  the  nearest  rail  of  said  track  on  straight 

track,  or  within ( )  feet  on  curves  ; 

nor  permit  anything  to  be  placed  above  said  track  lower 

than  a  height  of ( )  feet  above  the 

top  of  rail,  unless  permission  so  to  do  is  granted  in  writ- 
ing by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company. 

Obstructions  and  Iniiamviables 

18.  The  Shipper  shall  at  all  times  keep  said  track 
free  from  obstructions  of  any  nature  whatever,  and  shall 
guard  against  cars  running  from  said  track  to  the  main 
track  of  the  Company,  and  shall  keep  the  said  track  and 
adjacent  property  free  and  clear  of  inflammable  or 
combustible  materials. 

Load  and  Unload 

19.  The  Shipper  shall  promptly  load  and  unload  his 
freight  at  his  own  expense  and  shall  fully  comply  with 
the  car  service  and  demurrage  rules  of  the  Company. 

Taxes 

20.  All  taxes  or  assessments  levied  against  said  track 
by  any  municipality,  county,  state  or  other  lawful  au- 
thority shall  be  paid  by  the  Shipper. 

Forfeiture 

21.  If  the  Shipper  shall  at  any  time  fail  to  perform 
any  of  the  covenants  herein  contained,  the  Company  may 

terminate  this  agreement  by  giving  the  Shipper 

days  written  notice  thereof.     If  at  the  end  of  the 

said days  time  the  Shipper  still  fails  to  per- 
form his  covenants  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Company, 
this  agreement  shall  become  null  and  void,  at  the  option 
of  the  Company. 

If  the  number  of  loaded  cars  handled  on  said  track  for 
the  Shipper  is  less  than  the  number  specified  in  Section 
.....  .and  if  in  the  opinion  of of 
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tin-  t,  iMiip.iiiy  tlie  amount  of  freight  received  from  the 
Shipper  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  continuance  of 
this  agreement,  it   may  he  terminated  by  the  Comi)any 

by   giving   the   Shipper days   written   notice 

of  its  intention  so  to  do.  The  fact  that  the  Company 
has  not  terminated  this  agreement  on  previous  occasions 
when  it  had  tlie  right  so  to  do  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a  waiver  of  its  rights  to  so  terminate  it  and  shall  not 
prevent  the  termination  of  said  agreement  by  the  Com- 
pany on  any  subsequent  occasion  as  herein  provided. 

22.  This  agreement  may  be  canceled  at  any  time  by 

either  party  hereto,  by  giving ( )   days 

written  notice  thereof  to  the  other.  Notice  shall  be 
deemed  given  to  the  Shipper  if  mailed  to  him  at 

(Address) 

or   if  posted   in   a 

conspicuous  place  on premises.     Notice  shall  be 

deemed  given  to  the  Company  if  mailed  to  its 

at  his  office  in 

23.  Upon  termination  of  this  agreement  as  herein 
provided,  the  Company  may  disconnect  said  industry 
track  and  may  enter  upon  the  premises  of  the  Shipper 
and  may  remove  therefrom  anything  which  is  owned  by 
said  Company,  and  the  Shipper  agrees  to  permit  the 
Company  to  disconnect  said  track,  and  to  remove  its 
property,  and  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  from  hin- 
dering, molesting  or  interfering  therewith. 

24.  This  agreement  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  and 
be  binding  upon  the  parties  hereto,  their  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,   successors   and   assigns   for  a  period   of 

years  from  the  date  hereof  and  thereafter 

until  canceled  by  either  party  giving  to  the  other 

days  written  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do,  as  herein- 
before provided. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  executed 

this  agreement  in the  day  and  year 

first  above  written. 

Witness : 


Committee:  E.  H.  Lee  (C.  &  \V.  I.),  Chairman;  C.  A. 
Wilson  (Cons.  Engr.),  Vice-Chairman ;  C.  Frank  Allen, 
John  P.  Congdon  (Cons.  ICngr.),  Thos.  Earlc  (Pa.  Steel 
Co.),  W.  ]).  Faucette  (S.  A.  L.),  G.  E.  Gififord,  Edward 
Gray  (C.  &  O.),  J.  C.  Irwin  (B.  &  A.),  R.  G.  Kenly  (M. 
&  St.  L.),  C.  A.  Paquette  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.). 

Discussion 

E.  H.  Lee  (chairman)  :  Referring  to  the  proposed 
'form  of  agreement  for  industry  track,  this  was  sub- 
mitted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  as  information  and 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  information, 
with  the  suggestion  that  during  the  year  the  members 
of  the  association  who  might  be  interested  would  ofifer 
such  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  might  occur  to 
them,  by  letter.  The  reasons  why  the  preparation  of 
such  a  form  was  particularly  difficult  were  set  forth 
briefly  in  the  report  presented  to  the  last  meeting. 

During  the  year,  quite  contrary  to  the  plan  of  the 
committee,  and  as  we  were  inclined  to  think  without 
any  special  fault  on  our  part,  we  w^ere  unable  to  have 
any  meetings  until  this  morning.  This  question  was 
therefore  necessarily  handled  through  the  exchange  of 
letters. 

We  did  have  a  meeting  this  morning  and  at  that 
meeting  a  difference  of  view  developed  between  the 
members  of  the  committee.  We  feel  that  these  differ- 
ences are  not  fundamental,  and  that  the  committee 
itself  can  reconsider  the  matter  and  reconcile  them. 
Therefore,  in  lieu  of  the  conclusion  presented  in  the 
report,  I  wish  to  ofifer  the  following: 

"Your  Committee  on  Uniform  General  Contract 
Forms  recommends  that  the  foregoing  agreement 
-form  for  industry  track  be  accepted  as  information 
and  again  referred  to  the  committee  for  further  con- 
sideration." 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection,  this  will 
be  done. 

(The  committee  was  relieved  with  thanks.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Ballast 


IT  is  generally  conceded  that  stone  is 
the  most  effective  ballast,  and  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  the  best  qual- 
ity of  each  of  the  various  kinds  of  bal- 
last (using  the  definitions  as  found  in 
the  Manual)  should  fall  in  the  following 
order  of  effectiveness:  Stone,  washed 
gravel,  broken  slag  (not  granulated),  pit 
run  gravel,  cliatts,  burnt  clay  or  gumbo 
and  cinders. 

The  committee  felt  that  in  certain 
cases  a  physical  test  of  the  stone  in  gravel 
ballast  should  be  made,  and  it  therefore 
recommends  that  the  physical  tests  for 
stone  ballast  now  in  the  Manual 
should  be  used  for  gravel  ballast, 
and  the  "center  heading"  in  the 
Manual  should  read:  "Physical  tests 
of  stone  for  gravel  or  crushed  stone  bal- 
last." 

Certain  members  of  the  ballast  committee  have  re- 
ported serious  failures  of  ballast,  both  stone  and  bank 
gravel,  due  to  weathering,  and  the  committee  has  felt 
that  a  weathering  test  should  be  added  to  the  physical 
test  for  stone,  already  approved  by  the  Association. 

In  September,  1915,  1,000  ft.  of  track  near  Guinea 
station,  on  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac, 
was  ballasted  on  gravel,  where  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the 


H.  E.  Hale,  Chairman 


gravel  would  pass  through  a  j4-'in. 
screen.  This  test  was  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  amount  of  sand  rec- 
ommended in  the  Manual  for  gravel  bal- 
last could  be  reduced.  From  September, 
1915,  to  September,  1916,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  was  $5  total. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac, in  1910,  considered  it  necessary  to 
retain  as  binder  in  washed  gravel  ballast, 
22  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  sand  and  small 
gravel  (pass  through  a  Y^-'in.  screen). 
In  1912  this  percentage  was  reduced  to 
14  per  cent  and  in  1915  and  1916  this 
percentage  was  reduced  to  7  per  cent 
average.  The  results  obtained  from 
1915  and  1916  gravel  are  more  satisfac- 
tory than  those  obtained  from  the  gravel 
washed  previously,  and  no  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  keeping  track  to 
line.  Results  of  this  test  indicate  that  the  per  cent  of 
sand  in  gravel  ballast,  which  was  recommended  in  the 
Manual  for  Class  "A"  track,  can  be  reduced  to  some 
extent. 

This  subject  was  assigned  for  investigation  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  (a)  organization  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical ballast  gang  of  railway  company  forces,  the  (b) 
use   and   limitations   of   mechanical    tools,    such   as   the 
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pneumatic  tamper  and  spreader  for  forming  shoulder 
and  path,  and  (c)  appUcation  by  contract. 

The  committee  attaches  a  diagram  of  the  N.  Y.  C. 
efficiency  methods  of  raising  track  on  stone  ballast.  This 
diagram  illustrates  the  proposed  arrangement  of  a  force 
which  is  estimated  to  raise  an  average  of  4,500  ft.  per 
day. 

The  sub-committee  drew  up  the  following  organiza- 
tion of  a  ballast  gang,  which  in  its  opinion  should  be 
efficient  and  should  complete  2,000  ft.  of  stone  ballasting 
per  day:  One  inspector  or  general  foreman,  1  time- 
keeper, 3  foremen,  3  assistant  foremen  and  110  laborers. 

They  are  to  be  used  as  follows : 

For  skeletonizing  and  putting  in  ties :  One  foreman, 
1  assistant  foreman,  and  40  laborers. 

For  lifting  and  surfacing:  One  foreman,  1  assistant 
foreman,  and  50  laborers. 

For  resurfacing,  lining  and  trimming:  One  foreman, 
1  assistant  foreman,  and  20  laborers. 

Inspector  to  be  in  charge  of  distributing  stone. 

Total  men,  118. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  two  gangs  where  118 
men  complete  2,000  ft.  of  ballast  per  day  and  a  force  of 


and  surfacing  the  track,  then  dumping  additional  ballast 
for  finishing  and  forming  the  shoulder ;  1  assistant  fore- 
man and  30  men  following  about  3  days  in  the  rear  of 
the  preceding  gang  to  "catch  up"  any  light  settlement  in 
surface,  dress  up  and  finish  the  track,  ready  to  turn 
over  to  the  regular  section  gang. 

The  cost  of  this  work  was  26.15  cents  per  cubic  yard 
of  gravel  ballast  applied. 

In  addition  to  the  steam  roads  between  25  and  30 
electric  lines  throughout  the  country  are  using  mechan- 
ical tampers.  As  a  comparison  between  last  year  and 
this  year  of  the  mechanical  tampers  in  use,  the  following 
is  of  interest: 


Name    of    Railroad. 

Coston    Elevated     

Delaware,    Lackawanna    &    Western . 

Erie    

Lehigh    Valley     

New   York  Central 

N.   Y.,    N.    H.   &    H 

Pennsylvania     

Pittsburgh   &  Lake   Erie 


Number  in  Use  Number  in  Use 

Last  Year.  This  Year. 

12  26 

4  128 

......           2  50 

36  136 

76  269 

2  20 

ISO  300 

2  12 


RtJFIof 


4-000  Ft. 


One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  took  occasion 
on  an  annual  track  inspection  to  interview  a  number 
of  roadmasters  who  have  used  mechanical  tie  tampers 
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BacK  JdCHS 
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2>To,  Men 

2 

No. 

2 

No. 

4 

No. 

2 

No. 

4 

No. 

2 

No. 

1 

No. 

18 

No. 

6 

No. 

Force 

1 — Flagmen. 

2 — Digging-  Holes  for  Jacks 

3 — Head  Jacks. 

4 — Bstck  Jacks. 

5 — Tampers. 

6 — Forkers  and  Sledge. 
7 — Levelman. 

8 — Tampers  with  Picks. 

9 — Forkers. 


No.  Men 


Force 
No.  10 — Lining  Track. 
No.  11 — Water  Carrier, 
Star — Foreman  Supervising  the  Work. 
Cross — Assistant  Foremen  Raising  Track, 
Cross — Asistant  Foreman  Lining  Track. 
Number  of  Men,   50. 
Total  Force,  53. 
Average,  4,500  ft.  per  day. 
Average  Back-Flll,  1,200  cu.  yds.  per  day. 

Standard  Ballast  Organization  of  the  New  York  Central 


53  is  estimated  to  raise  4,500  ft.  per  day  is  due  to  the 
different  conditions. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  ballasted  ap- 
proximately 100  miles  of  double  track  on  the  Buffalo  di- 
vision, raising  the  track  about  12  in.  and  averaging  6  in. 
raise  for  each  "lift."  Progress  depended  on  local  con- 
ditions, and  to  a  large  extent  on  train  service. 

The  ballast  gangs  were  organized  as  follows:  One 
foreman,  1  timekeeper,  1  sub-foreman  and  20  men 
skeletonizing  the  track;  1  sub-foreman  and  10  men 
spacing  the  ties  where  new  rail  had  been  laid ;  1  sub- 
foreman  and  40  to  60  men  ballasting,  raising  both  sides 
at  once,  using  4  to  6  jacks;  1  sub-foreman  and  30  men 
doing  the  final  surfacing  and  dressing  up  the  ballast. 

In  November,  1908,  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  & 
Potomac  organized  a  ballast  gang  which  was  made  up 
as  follows :  One  general  foreman,  1  timekeeper  and 
commissary  clerk,  1  assistant  foreman  and  20  men  lifting 
the  track,  using  old  ballast  as  far  as  possible,  but  not 
tamping  any  ties  which  were  to  come  out ;  1  assistant 
foreman  and  20  men  regaging  and  renewing  ties ;  2  as- 
sistant foremen  and  40  men  applying  the  new  ballast 


and  to  obtain  their  opinion  of  the  device.  Every  one  of 
the  roadmasters  who  have  used  the  pneumatic  tie  tamp- 
ers to  a  considerable  extent  are  enthusiastic  in  regard  to 
them,  and  they  consider  the  mechanical  tamper  as  a 
coming  necessary  track  appliance  where  stone  ballast  is 
used,  both  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  for  obtaining  bet- 
ter results.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  question 
now  as  to  the  superior  results  obtained  from  mechanical 
tamping.  On  main  line  sections  formerly  having  an  allow- 
ance of  ten  men,  they  are  satisfied  that  the  mechanical 
tampers  will  take  the  place  of  three  men. 

In  the  1916,  and  in  previous  reports,  the  committee 
presented  cuts  of  spreaders  used  for  spreading  ballast, 
with  particular  reference  to  spreaders  designed  to  form 
the  ballast  shoulder  and  the  path  adjacent  to  the  ballast. 
The  committee  has  found  that  these  ballast  spreaders 
and  shoulder  formers  are  in  use  on  many  roads,  and  are 
generally  considered  a  very  necessary  tool,  and  their 
economy  is  self-evident.  The  matter  of  designing  the 
wing  to  form  the  shoulder  and  the  path  is  a  detail  which 
should  always  be  considered  on  account  of  the  resultant 
economy. 
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13A1.LAST  SlXTIONS 

Sub-Balla.st  means  any  material  of  a  cliaractcr  supe- 
rior to  that  in  the  adjacent  cuts,  which  is  sjjrcad  on  the 
Imishcd  suh-j,M-adc  of  the  roadbed,  and  below  the  top 
ballast,  to  provide  a  belter  drainage,  prevent  upheaval 
by  frost  and  better  distribute  the  load  over  the  road 
bed. 
Tor-15ALi.AST  is  any  material  of  a  superior  character 
spread  over  a  sub-ballast  to  support  the  track  struc- 
ture, distribute  the  load  to  the  sub-ballast  and  provide 
good  initial  drainage. 

It  is  realized  that  the  depth  of  ballast  is  only  one  of 
three  equally  important  factors  in  the  problem  of  obtain- 
ing a  uniform  distribution  of  the  trainload  to  the  road- 
bed, the  other  two  being  the  width  of  tie  and  the  spacing 
of  ties.  An  increase  in  the  width  of  tie  (within  limits) 
or  a  decrease  in  the  spread  between  centers  would  de- 
crease the  depth  necessaiy  to  distribute  the  load.  The 
tendency  of  late  has  been  to  help  out  the  rail  by  decreas- 
ing the  tie  spacing. 

The  committee's  previous  recommendations  have  been 
based  on  an  assumption  of  2,640  ties  to  the  mile  or  24- 
in.  spacing.  The  roads  are  now  pretty  generally  using 
18  ties  to  a  33-ft.  rail,  or  2,880  ties  to  the  mile  (22  in. 
center  to  center).  Some  roads  are  now  using  3,040 
ties  to  the  mile,  or  19  to  a  33-ft.  rail,  a  spacing  of  20.84 
in.  center  to  center,  and  other  roads  are  even  contemplat- 
ing the  advisability  of  going  to  20  ties  to  the  rail  or  3,200 
to  the  mile,  cutting  the  spacing  to  19.8  in.  center  to  center. 
The  matter  then  becomes  one  of  economics,  so  far 
as  ballast  is  concerned,  whether  to  increase  the  number 
of  ties  or  increase  the  depth  of  ballast,  assuming  that 
ties  of  the  same  size  are  used ;  and  that  in  turn  depends 
upon  the  relative  cost  of  ballast  in  place  to  that  of  ties 
in  place,  making  due  allowance  for  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  each  and  having  due  regard  to  the  shortening 
of  the  span  of  the  800,000  "little  bridges"  formed  by  the 
rail,  which  would  be  produced  by  using  an  increased  num- 
ber of  ties  per  mile. 

Tie  spacing  has  nothing  to  do  with  drainage  and  frost 
deformation.  These  matters  are  dependent  upon  depth, 
character  of  ballast  and  character  of  the  roadway  ma- 
terial. This  makes  a  proper  study  of  them  relate  closely 
to  the  work  of  the  committee  on  Roadway. 

The  Altoona  tests  confirmed  the  fact,  if  confirmation 
was  necessary,  that  clean  stone,  gravel,  slag  or  cinders 
will  provide  complete  drainage  if  the  sub-grade  and 
ditches  provide  a  way  for  the  water  to  run  off  after  it 
has  passed  through  the  ballast,  and  that  the  d,epth  re- 
quired to  secure  proper  drainage  is  much  less  than  that 
required  to  properly  distribute  the  load  over  the  roadbed. 
Without  proper  drainage  of  the  sub-grade  the  working  of 
the  ties  pumps  tip  the  underlying  "mud"  and  fouls  the 
ballast. 

This  drainage  can  be  secured  more  economically  and 
more  effectively  by  using  longitudinal  and  cross  tile  pipe, 
laid  open  joint,  with  trenches  filled  with  ballast  material, 
and  in  very  bad  spots  the  pipe  first  covered  all  around 
with  straw  to  keep  it  from  clogging  when  first  laid,  then 
by  increasing  the  depth  of  ballast.  On  account  of  the 
danger  of  displacement,  bell-end  tile  should  be  used  for 
both  cross  drains  and  the  longitudinal  drains. 

The  experience  of  the  New  England  roads,  where 
frost  penetrates  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.,  has  been  that  with 
18  in.  of  clean  ballast  under  the  tie,  and  a  properly 
drained  sub-grade,  trouble  from  distortion  by  frost  action 
will  be  overcome.  The  under-drainage  is  much  more  ef- 
fective than  increasing  the  depth  of  ballast.  To  prevent 
"mud"  working  up  into  the  ballast,  a  sub-ballast  blanket 
of  cinders  12  in.  thick  is  very  effective,  much  more  so 


than  an  (.'(lual  depth  of  rock  or  coarse  gravel.  Where 
the  pii)es  in  a  cut  clog  in  a  short  time  or  where  a  mat- 
tress of  wood  or  concrete  has  been  the  only  remedy, 
without  going  to  an  unwarranted  depth,  the  thickness 
of  the  cinder  blanket  should  be  increased. 

R.  N.  Begien,  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
slates  that  on  the  Magnolia  Cut-off,  recently  constructed, 
the  proposed  ballast  section  had  24-in.  ballast  under  the 
tic  and  a  distance  of  12  ft.  from  the  center  line  to  the 
outside  edge  of  the  sub-grade.  On  the  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore &  Washington,  between  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington, we  are  advised  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  an  average  of  24  in.  of  stone  and  12  in.  of  gravel, 
measured  from  top  of  tie.  There  are  points  on  this  line 
where  there  is  not  quite  this  amount  of  stone  and  in 
places  it  is  greatly  exceeded.  In  the  territory  around 
Washington  we  find  as  high  as  42  in.  stone  on  top  of  12 
in.  of  gravel.  , 

Conclusions 

The  conclusions  reached  by  another  year's  study  of  the 
evidence  at  hand  are  in  substantial  accord  with  the  previ- 
ous recommendations  of  the  committee  and  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

(a)  The  depth  of  ballast  under  the  tie,  on  roadbed 
material  such  as  clay  loam,  etc.,  subject  to  deformation 
by  the  application  of  live  load,  should  not  be  less  than 
the  spacing,  center  to  center,  of  ties.  Before  making 
more  definite  recommendations  as  to  the  absolute  depth 
of  ballast,  or  the  proper  ratio  between  depth  of  ballast 
and  the  spacing  of  the  ties,  the  committee  prefers  to  wait 
for  the  result  of  the  Richmond  test,  which  will  be  made 
with  quartz  gravel  washed,  and  with  the  sand  screened 
out,  making  it,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  equivalent  of  good  crushed  stone. 
On  material  which  approximates  the  character  of  good 
sub-ballast  (which  will  not  be  deformed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  live  load),  the  minimum  depth  of  ballast  un- 
der bottom  of  tie  should  be  12  in.,  to  support  the  track 
structure ;  provide  good  initial  drainage ;  provide  against 
upheaval  by  frost  action  and  serve  as  a  cushion,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  uniformly  distributing  the  load  trans- 
mitted from  the  tie  to  the  roadbed,  which  in  such  case 
would  not  be  necessary. 

(b)  A  sub-ballast  blanket  of  cinders  not  less  than  12 
in.  thick  is  effective  in  most  cases  in  preventing  mud  and 
similar  material  working  up  into  the  top-ballast.  Proper 
drainage  of  the  sub-grade  is  essential  to  success  with 
any  kind  of  ballast. 

(c)  Until  sufficient  tests  are  made  under  normal  traf- 
fic conditions,  the  question  of  the  proper  depth  of  ballast 
must  rest  on  opinion  based  on  experience  and  evidence, 
such  as  the  test  of  Director  Schubert  of  the  German  Rail- 
ways and  the  "Altoona  Test."  The  Richmond  test  will 
be  valuable,  but  should  be  checked  by  other  simdar  ex- 
periments with  other  kinds  of  material,  and  the  commit- 
tee again  urges  the  importance  of  individual  roads,  or 
this  Association,  making  the  experiments  necessary  to 
check  the  result  found  by  the  proposed  Richmond  test. 

(d)  The  committee  renews  its  recommendation  for 
a  standard  ballast  section  for  Class  "A"  track  with  sub- 
and  top-ballast,  and  a  sub-grade  width. 

Committee:  H.  E.  Hale  (Pres.  Conf.  Comm.  on 
Val.),  chairman;  J.  M.  Meade  (A.  T.  &  S.  P.),  vice- 
chairman;  C.  W.  Baldridge  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  L.  W.  Bald- 
win (C.  of  Ga.),  J.  S.  Bassett  (M.  P.),  W.  J.  Bergen 
(N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.),  C.  J.  Coon  (N.  Y.  C),  T.  W. 
Fatherson  (C.  G.  W.),  Geo.  H.  Harris  (M.  C),  F.  A. 
Jones  (M.  P.),  S.  A.  Jordon  (B.  &  O.),  William  Mc- 
Nab  (G.  T.),  S.  B.  Rice  (R.  F.  &  P.),  D.  W.  Thrower 
(I.  C),  R.  C.  White  (M.  P.),  H.  L.  Ripley  (N.  Y.  N. 
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H.  &  H.),  E.  V.  Smith  (B.  &  O.),  D.  L.  Sommerville 
(N.  Y.  C),  F.  J.  Stimson  (P.  L.  W.).       • 

Discussion 

J.  M,  Meade,  representing  the  chairman:  The  Bal- 
last Committee  have  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
two  members  by  death,  and  also  the  misfortune  of 
not  having  the  regular  chairman  here.  If  you  will 
indulge  me  I  will  read  a  little  memorial  that  was  pre- 
pared by  our  secretary  on  the  death  of  Charles  C. 
Hill.     (Mr.  Meade  then  read  a  memorial.) 

Mr.  Meade  then  read  a  portion  of  the  report  as 
follows :  "It  is  generally  conceded  that  stone  ballast 
is  the  most  efifective  ballast,  and  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  best  quality  of  each  of  the  various 
kinds  of  ballast  (using  the  definitions  as  found  in  the 
manual)  should  fall  in  the  following  order  of  effect- 
iveness (1)  stone;  (2)  washed  gravel;  (3)  broken 
slag  (not  granulated)  ;  (4). pit  run  gravel;  (5)  chatts; 
(6)  burnt  clay  or  gumbo ;  (7)  cinders." 

I  move  that  that  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Ford:  I  don't  think  I  agree  with  the  commit- 
tee on  that  classification  and  I  don't  think  the  ex- 
perience of  the  members  will  agree  with  it.  In  a 
general  way  the  committee  is  probably  correct,  but 
there  are  so  many  differences  that  would  change  that 
classification.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
the  hard  and  fast  rule  that  it  has.  The  committee 
says  it  should  fall  within  the  following  classification, 
and  then  it  designates  the  seven  listed  names.  I 
would  suggest  the  use  of  the  words,  "should  fall  in 
about  the  following  order  of  effectiveness." 

Mr.  Arnold :  I  think  it  is  the  experience  of  the 
roads  that  use  slag,  that  they  ordinarily  put  that 
ahead  of  washed  gravel  ballast. 

Mr.  Meade:     I  will  ask  Mr.  Price  to  reply  to  that. 

S.  B.  Rice  (R.  F.  &  P.)  :  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence in  gravel  as  there  is  in  stone.  River  gravel  has 
a  tendency  to  deteriorate  and  solidify  under  travel. 
If  I  had  the  preference  between  a  mile  of  crushed 
stone  and  a  mile  of  washed  gravel  of  the  character  we 
have,  I  would  take  the  gravel.  It  is  easier  to  handle, 
and  we  can  put  it  under  track,  and  have  put  it  under 
track  at  less  than  we  can  get  crushed  stone  at  the 
quarry. 

J.  A.  Atwood  (P.  &  L.  E.)  :  We  have  used  crushed 
stone  with  gravel  and  slag,  placed  the  crushed  stone 
first,  and  gravel  second  and  river  gravel  third. 

J.  L.  Downs  (I.  C.)  :  There  is  such  a  difference  in 
washed  gravel  I  think  it  should  be  divided,  pit 
washed  and  river  washed.  When  you  say  "washed 
gravel,"  there  is  the  river  gravel  and  the  little  par- 
ticles are  round,  and  if  it  is  pit  gravel,  the  little  parti- 
cles are  angular.  When  you  say  "washed"  it  covers 
entirely  different  things.  Therefore,  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  in  two  parts. 

Mr.  Camp :  I  would  suggest  another  way  to  get 
around  the  difficulty.  I  don't  believe  the  member- 
ship would  agree  as  to  the  precedence  of  crushed 
gravel  and  broken  slag.  How  would  it  be  to  say, 
"Washed  gravel  or  broken  slag?"  Leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  man  using  it. 

Mr.  Rice:  The  committee  accepts  the  suggestion 
that  the  word  about  be  inserted.  We  considered  that 
quite  carefully.  The  committee  has  received  all  sorts 
of  suggestions,  and  has  considered  all  the  evidence 
that  has  come  to  it.  I  would  rather  deprecate  the 
coupling  together  of  2  and  3.  Doesn't  the  modifica- 
tion suggested  cover  sufficiently  the  case  in  point,  if 
the  word  "about"  or  "generally"  is  inserted? 

(The  conclusion  was  adopted  by  the  convention.) 


Mr.  Meade:  The  next  is,  "Weathering  Test."  That 
is  fully  covered  by  the  printed  matter.  I  will  read 
the  conclusions. 

The  President:  That  conclusion  will  be  accepted 
as  a  report  of  progress. 

Mr.  Meade :  "Your  committee  recommends  a  form 
of  diagram  of  the  organization  of  a  ballast  gang  for 
study,  and  that  this  subject  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee  for  further  report." 

The  President:  Unless  there  is  objection  the  con- 
clusion will  be  accepted  as  information  and  included 
in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Meade:  I  move  the  adoption  of  definitions  of 
ballast  sections. 

(Motion  seconded  and  definitions  adopted.) 

Mr.  Meade :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conclu- 
sions defining  the  proper  depth  of  ballast. 

J.  R.  W.  Ambrose  (Toronto  Term.  Ry.) :  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  pass  this  conclusion,  as  it  has  a 
material  bearing  on  the  results  to  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Stresses  in  Track.  Why 
should  we  make  a  conclusion  now  that  would  inter- 
fere with  those  conclusions? 

Mr.  Campbell :  I  believe  the  association  would  be 
safe  in  adopting  the  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee. Professor  Talbot,  in  reporting  for  the  Committee 
on  Stresses  in  Track  yesterday,  while  he  was  not  able 
to  give  definite  results,  said  as  far  as  they  had  gone 
their  conclusions  confirmed  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee. This  merely  says,  "Depth  of  ballast  should 
not  be  less  than" — 

I  believe  it  is  the  common  experience  of  the  mem- 
bers, if  they  have  only  12  in.  of  ballast  under  the  tie, 
that  it  is  not  a  sufficient  depth.  That  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  ballast.  It 
is  a  recommendation  of  what  should  be  the  minimum 
depth. 

Mr.  Rice:  This  matter  has  been  before  the  asso- 
ciation some  time.  The  Committee  on  Stresses  in 
Track  have  made  many  experiments,  and  those  ex- 
periments seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ballast  Committee  are  not  far  wrong. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  guide  before  the  asso- 
ciation other  than  one  which  would  seem  to  point  to 
12  in.  as  being  sufficient  depth  of  ballast.  It  would 
be  folly  to  put  in  24  in.  ballast,  if  a  20-in.  tie  space 
is  adopted.  For  instance  the  New  England  roads, 
and  on  the  R.  F.  &  P.,  where  the  sub-grade  material 
itself  is  better  than  what  the  roads  are  using  for  bal- 
last. It  seems  to  me  the  question  before  the  associa- 
tion is  whether  they  shall  present  to  the  railroads 
and  to  the  engineers  who  are  and  to  those  who  are 
not  members  some  standard  to  work  to. 

L.  C.  Fritch  (Can.  Nor.)  :  I  move  that  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  be  adopted.  It  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  I  think  a  recommendation  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  made  to  secure  a  better  founda- 
tion for  our  track. 

Mr.  Ford :  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  com- 
mittee in  their  endeavor  to  bring  out  something  that 
will  aid  us.  However,  that  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
thought  that  we  should  rush  into  something  that  has 
not  been  considered  fully.  Will  the  committee  con- 
sider this  amendment,  in  the  last  line,  in  place  of 
reading  "should  not  be  less,"  substitute  the  words 
"should  seem  to  be  not  less  than  the  spacing?"  That 
carries  the  thought  the  member  wants  and  will  not 
commit  the  association  to  any  clear-cut  position. 

(The  recommendation,  including  Mr.  Ford's  sug- 
gestion, was  adopted  for  insertion  in  the  manual.) 
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Mr,  Lindsay:  Under  the  head,  "Physical  Tests  of 
Stone,"  is  that  recommendation  to  be  passed  upon? 

Mr.  Meade :  It  is  our  intention  to  have  that  a 
recommendation  only. 

The  President:  Your  intention  is  that  this  should 
be  inserted  in  the  manual,  should  be  made  to  read, 
"Physical  tests  of  stone  gravel  or  crushed  stone  bal- 
last?" 

Mr.   Meade:     I   make  that  motion, 

Mr,  Lindsay:  If  you  change  the  physical  testing 
of  stone  for  gravel,  under  stone  ballast,  to  physical 
test  of  stone  for — or  stone  ballast,  you  will  bring  the 
whole  clause  under  page  51  of  the  manual,  that  these 
tests  shall  be  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  wc  can  test  it  by  that 
method. 

H,  L.  Ripley  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.) :  The  point 
raised  in  the  other  discussion  came  up  in  the  com- 
mittee, that  washed  gravel  was  subject  to  the  same 
variation  in  quality  and  physical  characteristics  as 
was  the  stone  and  the  thought  in  the  committee's 
mind  was  to  have  that  apply  more  to  a  washed  gravel, 
or  something  where  money  was  spent  to  prepare  the 
product,  and  washed  gravel  with  the  sand  screened 
out  of  it  becomes  practically  of  the  same  character  as 
the  stone,  and  it  was  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
recommend  to  the  association  that  it  be  subject  to  the 
same  test,  and  it  is  just  as  necessary,  if  you  are  de- 
veloping a  gravel  plant  with  a  million  yards  in  it,  to 
subject  the  product  of  that  pit  to  the  same  test  that 
you  would  subject  the  product  of  the  quarry  to  be- 
fore you  decide  to  install  the  plant  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  I  have  no  question  of  the  necessity 
of  testing  the  gravel. 

The  President:    Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make? 

Mr.  Lindsay:  In  the  absence  of  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  Government,  I  have  nothing  to 
offer  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Meade:  The  committee  will  reconsider  this 
question.  I  move  that  section  (a)  on  sub-ballast  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Ford:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  if 
they  will  consider  the  elimination  of  the  words  "not 
less  than  12  in.  thick"  and  the  addition  of  the  word 
"substantial,"  so  that  the  clause  shall  read,  "A  sub- 
stantial sub-ballast  blanket  of  cinders  not  less  than 
12  in.  thick  is  effective  in  most  cases."  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  a  layer  of  cinders  on  top  of  road- 
bed ballast.  I  know  that  the  blanket  is  a  very  de- 
sirable thing,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  depth. 
I  think  the  committee  will  cover  this  if  they  will 
eliminate  the  depth  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Meade :  I  don't  think  anything  less  than  that, 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  ballast,  would  be  safe 
to  recommend. 

Mr.  Ford :  I  have  to  take  issue  with  the  committee 
on  that.  I  move  the  elimination  of  "not  less  than  12 
in.  thick"  from  that  recommendation.  (Motion  sec- 
onded.) 

(The  amendment  was  lost.) 

The  President:  Now  the  original  motion  is  on  the 
adoption  as  given. 

(Recommendation  adopted.) 

Mr.  Meade:  Now  I  move  that  sections  (c)  and 
(d)  be  adopted. 

J.  L.  Campbell  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.)  :  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  section,  except  in  minor  parts.  It  would  be  prac- 
ticable, at  more  or  less  expense,  to  dress  the  sub-grade 
as  shown.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  proper  section  could 
be  maintained  in  the  form  shown,  and  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practicability  I  would  like  to  see  the  association 


go  back  to  llie  sub-grade  ballast  with  a  straight  line 
under  the  tics.  I  believe  it  is  the  practical  way  of  pre- 
paring the  sub-grade,  even  though  the  section  will  not 
remain.  The  ballast  almost  inevitably  becomes  deeper 
in  the  center  of  the  roadbed  and  works  out  from  the 
edges.  It  will  be  only  a  question  of  time,  if  we  dress  up 
the  sub-grade  as  shown,  until  we  will  lose  that  section, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  spending  a  dollar  in 
securing  the  particular  form  shown. 

(The  motion  was  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

The  President :  We  will  now  take  up  the  considera- 
tion of  Class  "A"  sections — Crushed  stone  and  slag,  for 
single  track  on  tangent. 

J.  R.  W.  Ambrose  (Tor.  Term.  Ry.)  :  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  ballast  section  requires  a 
roadway  26  ft.  wide  for  single  track.  How  many  en- 
gineers are  there  who  will  recommend  a  26-ft.  roadway 
for  single  track? 

H.  L.  Ripley  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.)  :  Referring  to 
Mr.  Lindsay's  statement  and  the  statement  contained 
in  the  manual,  that  leaves  us  with  a  standard  section 
to  apply  to  a  roadbed  firm  and  offering  a  first-class 
support  to  our  track.  This  recommendation  of  the 
committee  also  calls  for  12  in.  of  ballast  under  the 
tie  under  similar  conditions.  We  recognize  further, 
however,  that  on  a  roadbed  which  has  not  good  sus- 
taining power  that  an  additional  depth  of  ballast  be 
provided.  It  recommends  that  ballast  generally  be  of 
a  character  less  expensive  than  crushed  stone  or  the 
high-class  top  ballast.  I  think  the  two  are  not  in 
conflict. 

J.  G.  Sullivan:  In  view  of  the  motion  which  just 
carried,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  change  the  figures 
on  these  drawings? 

Mr.  Meade:  I  do  not  think  so,  from  the  thicknesses 
given  there. 

Mr.  Sullivan :  I  notice  that  12  in.  is  given  as  the 
depth  of  the  sub-ballast.  I  understood  that  the  depth  of 
the  sub-ballast  was  left  out  of  the  specification. 

Mr.  Meade :     I  think  not. 

R.  H.  Ford  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  I  do  not  want  the  com- 
mittee to  feel  that  I  am  objecting  to  its  work,  but  I  feel 
that  the  question  of  ballast  depth  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance. As  I  understand  the  committee,  it  is  anxious 
at  this  time  to  get  the  association  to  commit  itself  defin- 
itely to  this  regular  standard  ballast  section,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  this  association  to  go 
on  record  and  determine  what  shall  be  a  standard  bal- 
last section.  That  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  ever  be 
adopted.  I  think  the  committee  can  lay  down  principles 
for  the  guidance  of  the  railroads  as  to  what  they  shall 
conform  to  in  the  construction  of  their  roadbeds  and 
the  application  of  ballast,  but  beyond  that  I  do  not  think 
they  should  go.  Laying  down  good  practice  is  all  right, 
but  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion  that  this  or  that 
shall  be  the  standard,  and  if  the  roadbed  does  not  con- 
form to  that  it  is  not  up  to  standard,  is  bound  to  cause 
more  or  less  confusion  in  the  end,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  be  adopted 
in  detail  by  the  roads. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  this  first  proposed  section  of  class  A  single-track 
on  tangent?  If  not,  all  those  in  favor  of  adopting  this 
for  the  manual  will  signify  by  saying  aye ;  opposed,  no. 
The  noes  have  it,  and  the  section  is  not  adopted. 

These  four  sections  are  so  interdependent  that  a  mo- 
tion to  refer  the  first  back  to  the  committee  would  neces- 
sarily carry  with  it  the  other  three.  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection that  will  be  done. 

The  Committee  on  Ballast  is  excused  with  the  thanks 
of  the  association. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Yards  and  Terminals 

THE  committee's  report  for  1915  re-  ^^^^^^^  same  in  all  material  respects  as  will  be 

ferred  briefly  to  double-deck  freight  ^^^^^^'^l^  recommended  by  the  sub-committee  on 

houses,  the  use  of  which  will  tend  to  in-  M  ^^  Standards  of  the  committee  on  Weigh- 

crcase  the  working  area  and  economic  I  iB  ing  for  adoption  by  the  American  Rail- 

capacity     of     the      freight-house     site.  I  9fUk  0^   *  >  way  Association. 

There  are  as  yet  but  a  limited  number  ^  \  The    following    recommendations    are 

of  freight  houses  of  this  class,  and  few  '  ^  _^  '  made  with  the  view  of  setting  an  ulti- 

of  these  have  been  designed  for  the  pur-  .J&m-  mate  standard  to  which  railroads  gen- 

pose  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  a  given  erally  may  work,  but  are  not  intended 

site.     They  have  been  built  generally  to  /  ^,.-  ^^  to  condemn  scales,  methods  of  installa- 

meet    topographical    conditions,    mainly  ^A    ,  ^  ^aLHj^^^         ^.^^  ^^  reinstallations,  etc.,  now  in  serv- 

artificial  topographical  conditions  conse-  i^^^H  J     ^^^^^^^^       '^^'    ^^ich   come  within    the   sensibility 

quent  upon  the  separation  of  grades  of  'j^^^^M^^^l^^^^^n'         ^"^    tolerance    prescribed    in    Section    2 

streets  and  tracks.    In  these  installations  iHJ^H^^^^^IBP^         ^"*^   respond   to   tests   as   prescribed   in 

the  teams  are  on  one  floor  (at  the  street  Ww^^KK^^'  Section  10: 

level)  and  the  tracks  on  the  other  floor.  l     ^^rnl^m  ^-    General. 

In  very  few  cases  is  there  a  real  dou-  ""      _^r  '^^^  selection  of  a  track  scale  should  be 

ble-deck  arrangement,  that  is,  with  each  ^^  h^.%^A  on  the  following  principal  considera- 

deck  having  tracks  and  team  driveways  ^-   ^-  Temple,   Chairman  tions:  ,     ^     ,     ,  , 

^      ,  *'  ir         .   •       1  •    J  (a)      Maximum   loads   to   be   moved   over 

SO  as  to  form  a  self-contamed  or  mde-  the    scale    for   weighing   or    otherwise,    the 

pendent  unit.     It  seems  evident  that  this  last  case  is  the      spacing  of  the   supporting  axles  and   the   concentration  of 
one  which  will  increase  the  economical  utilization  of  the      weight  thereon. 

site.     A  further  development  is  the  use  of  upper  floors  (b)     Length  of  wheel  base  of  cars  or  other  equipment  to  be 

for  warehouse  purposes,  above  the  freight  house  proper.      ^^/  ^  ^  ,\n     ,      ,     , 
This  will  tend  to  still  further  increase  the  capacity.  ^'^     Whether  loads  arc  to  be  weighed  stationary  or  in  motion. 

The  following  list  of  existing  double-deck  freight  sta-  2.    Scale  Design. 

tions  is  presented:  (a)     Scales  should  be  so  designed  that  when  the  load  is  ap- 

plied to  the  main  supporting  levers,  the  oscillation  of  the  plat- 

m^i^sIr¥Il^^.:V.\:\\:\:\\::y.\-'!^^^  f^':"^  ^J"  "ot  displace  the  bearings  as  points  of  contact  on  the 

Minn.,   St.  P.  &   S.   S.   M Chicago  knife-cdges. 

Pennsylvania   Lines    (New) Chicago  (\^)      fhe  vital  nartq   should  be  readilv  arrpssihl^   fnr  rlAan;r.o- 

Pennsylvania  Lines  (P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.) Pittsburgh  .    ^"\.  "-^  viiai  parts  snouia  DC  reaauy  accessiDie  tor  cleanmg, 

Pennsylvania  Lines    (P.   C.   C.   &   St.   L.) Pittsburgh  mspection   and   adjustment. 

Wabash .Pittsburgh  (c)     Like  parts  of  a  scale  of  given  manufacture,  type,  length 

CeS  of"  New"  JeVsey'. '. ! ! '. '. '. ". ! ! '. '. '. ". :::::: : :..  Newark  and  capacity  should  be  interchangeable  as  far  as  practicable. 

Long  Island Brooklyn  NoTE. — Some  roads  specify  that  scales  of  the  same  type,  length 

Southern    Atlanta  and  manufacture  be  interchangeable  on  foundations,  while  other 

rr.1                   -i-i.       •      -4.                4.      r   imf       •    4.  J        4.  4-  roads  specify  further  that  scales  of  the  same  type  and  length 

The  committee  m  its  report  of   191S  pointed  out  two  ^ut  of  different  manufacture  be  so  interchangeable 

points  in  regard  to  the  use  of  motor  trucks  for  handling  (d)     Scales  should  be  constructed  preferably  in  not  more  than 

freight  at  freight  houses.     In  the  first  place  there  is  a  four  sections, 

growing  opinion  in  favor  of  the  use  of  such  trucks  for  ,(«)     In  scales  of  more  than  two  sections,  either  of  two  meth- 

this  purpose.     In  the  second  place  there  is  a  growing  pLfJ'f'^ZLZftZ'^f^^^^^^         T""  ^^  ^"'Pl^y^d:     (1) 

.    .'^     ,%     ,  ,,     .  ,     ,  .'^      .     .  .  .        .  (jirders  of  continuous  type;   (2)  non-continuous  girders  of  such 

Opinion  that  their  greatest  service  is  m  acting  as  tractors  design  of  bracing  and  of  joints  over  the  center  of  bearings  as 

to  haul  trailers,  rather  than  in  acting  as  trucks  to  carry  will  admit  of  flexure  vertically  without  derangement  of  sections. 

loads  (^)     Practical    means    of    adjustment,    such    as    wedges,    etc., 

The  field  of  action  for  such  motor  trucks  includes  ex-  ^''^"^^  ^^,  P^yjded   to   secure   proper  distribution   of   the   load 

^  ^.  J  ^  f         ^     .  -ni      4^       4^       i     -1  o"  the  scale  at  the  points  of  support. 

press  stations  and  transfer  stations.     The  tractor-trailer         (g)    To  insure  parallelism  of  pivots,  machined  ways  should 

system    (with    three    tractors)    is    in   use    at    the    freight  be  provided  where  nose  irons  engage  the  levers.    The  nose  irons 

house  of   the  Chicago  Junction   Railway  at  Forty-third  should  be  designed  for  movement  by  a  non-corrosive  machine 

and  Robey  streets,  Chicago,  and  appended  to  this  report  ^^^^'^.  ^"^  °\h^^  mechanical  device,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  each 

is   an    qbstnrf   of   a    renort   bv   W     T     OT.rien     Generil  "°^^  ""^^  ?''?"'^  ^^  clamped  in  position  by  at  least  two  binding 

IS  an  abstiact  ot  a  leport  oy    W.  j.   U  i,nen,   uenerai  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  equivalent  locking  device.    The  use  of  set 

Superintendent.      (Appendix  b.)  screws  which  make  indentations  in  the  levers  is  undesirable,  on 

The  same  system  is  in  use  for  handling  express  mat-      account  of  such  indentations  making  it  difficult  to  secure  nose- 

ter.    Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  employ  two  tractors  in  this  serv-      '''""s  in  exact  position  when  slight  adjustments  are  made.     The 

ice  at  the  Kansas  City  Union  Station,  and  the  American  T^Zf  ur'J,l'T.r^°l  "°r^"°"   ^'  determined   by   shop   sealing 

T-                ^                      -11            1        4.         ^       4.            4.   -^             ,  should  be  marked  by  a  line  or  some  equally  effective  method. 

Express  Company  will  employ  two  tractors  at  its  west  (h)     Levers  should  be  provided  with  leveling  lugs,  upon  which 

side  terminal  in  New  York.     In  these  three  cases  the  a  level  can  be  placed  to  establish  the  horizontal  position  of  the 

tractors  are  three-wheel  one-ton  storage  battery  machines  levers.     The   faces  of  these  lugs  should  be  machined   in  line 

of  the  Mercury  type.     The  trucks  or  trailers  are  con-      ^\^^'  ^'l^  7,"^^^^  ^^"/^  °^  ^'^^  *^^o  end  pivots  or  knife-edges. 
,    J  ,  •   1     1     •  r  w  \  4.1      4.       1  Ihey  should  be  as  far  apart  as  practicable  and  not  closer  to- 

nected  by  special  chain  couplings  which  cause  the  trucks      gether  than  10  in. 

to  track  or  follow  exactly  the  same  path,  even  when  turn-  (i)     When  the  scale  design  requires  the  use  of  checks,  either 

ing  sharp  curves  or  corners.     Some  of  the  trailers  are  of      the  rod  or  the  bumper  type  may  be.  used.    They  should  be  located 

Special   design,  being  two-wheel   units,    which      can     be      ^^  nearly  as  practicable  at  the  top  plane  of  the  weigh-bridge  gird- 

coupled  to  form  four-wheel  trucks.  I'^r Vwl  rn°ri/  .Cm "£'  Jh- '".  n'  ""^T^l  '°m  ''  °"  -'^1 

^  scale.     Check-rods  should  be  adjustable  and  set  without  initial 

Track-Scale  Specifications  '  strain.  u    u  u         j    •      j  •,,... 

(j)     Beams  should  be  so  designed  as  to  weigh  all  loads  on 
The   sub-committee    on    this    subiect  has    held    several      main  and  fractional  bars  without  use  of  hanger  weights.     The 

joint  meetings  with  the  sub-committee  on  Standards  of  i;!'''!^^^  .?Jh''no?^h  tT!li.tr.Tf.n^?r  ^-l^u"  ^  "?tclies   to 

1,  -^^  \\T  •   1  •  £  4.1       A  •  -D    -1  ^"^  ''"^"'  ^^^"  notch  to  represent  1,000  lb.     The  fractional  bar 

the  committee  on  Weighing,  of  the  American  Railway  should  be  graduated  to  50-lb.  subdivisions,  with  not  more  than 

Association,  and  the  report  herewith  presented  is  the  four  subdivisions  to  the  inch. 
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A  shouldtT  sli.iiilil  l)f  provided  on  all  hcaiiis  to  pri'vciit  tlic 
poise  tr:ivt'IinK  l';ii"l<  *>'  I'h-  zero  K''iduiition.  WIhto  tlu'  siak' 
is  not  cciuippcd  with  a  full  capacity  licam,  the  maxiimtiii  capacity 
must  ho  dearly  and  porinaiicntly  placed  on  the  scale,  where  it 
may  ho  seen  easily.  To  facilitate  accurate  readinu  of  flie  scale 
beam,  symmetrically  indicating  poises  arc  desiraldc. 

Beams  should  he  fitted  with  a  pointer,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  fixed  pointer  to  indicate  a  central  position  in  the  trig- 
loop  when  the  beam  is  Iu)rizontal.  In  order  to  prevent  magnetiza- 
tion which  impairs  the  vibratory  action  of  the  beam,  tlie  trig- 
loop  should  be  of  brass  or  other  non-magnetic  material. 

(k)  The  beam  should  be  supported  directly  by  a  one-piece 
beam  stand  securely  attached  to  a  metal  sbclf  supported  by  metal 
columns.  Means  should  be  provided  for  adjustment  to  maintain 
the  vertical  alignment  of  the  steelyard-rod.  The  columns  and 
shelf  should  be  preferably  of  cast  iron.  The  beam-rod  and 
steelyard-rod  should  be  provided  with  pin-and-clcvice  connections 
instead  of  hook  connections.  The  steelyard-rod  should  be  ad- 
justable as  to  length  by  turnbuckles  secured  by  lock  nuts  at  both 
ends.  The  lock  nuts  should  be  additionally  secured  by  binding 
screws. 

(1)  Multiplication  at  the  butt  of  the  beam  should  not  exceed 
800  to  1.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  the  following  multiplica- 
tions for  levers  of  four-section  scales  of  the  straight  lever  type 
are  suggested : 

Main  levers    4 

Extension   levers   10 

Transverse   extension   lever    5 

Shelf  lever   4 

(m)  A  recording  beam  should  be  used  where  spot  weighing  is 
performed. 

(n)  The  sensibility  reciprocal  is  the  weight  required  to  move 
the  beam  a  definite  amount  from  the  pointer  or  other  indicating 
device  of  a  scale.  In  scales  provided  with  a  beam  and  trig- 
loop  the  sensibility  reciprocal  is  the  added  weight  required  to  be 
placed  upon  tlie  platform  to  break  and  turn  the  beam  from  a 
horizontal  position  of  equilibrium  in  the  middle  of  the  trig-loop 
to  a  position  of  equilibrium  at  the  top  of  the  trig-loop.  This 
may  be  determined  by  subtracting  the  weight  instead  of  adding 
it,  or  by  using  the  sliding  poise  on  the  beam,  if  this  is  done 
without  jarring  the  beam. 

For  railroad  track  scales  the  angular  movement  or  play  should 
be  2  per  cent  of  the  distance  between  the  trig-loop  and  the  ful- 
crum knife-edge,  and  the  sensibility  should  correspond  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  angular  movement  of  the  beam. 

The  sensibility  reciprocal  of  a  track  scale  should  never  be  more 
than  100  lb.,  and  when  the  scale  is  new  should  be  not  more  than 
50  lb.  For  verification  purposes,  when  new,  a  scale  should  be 
capable  of  adjustment  to  within  1/2000  (one-half  lb.  to  the  thou- 
sand  lb.)    of  the   test   load  used. 

Track  scales  should  be  kept  in  the  closest  possible  adjustment, 
and  a  scale  should  be  considered  inaccurate  when  it  cannot  be 
adjusted  and  such  adjustment  maintained  to  within  2  lb.  to  1,000 
lb.,  in  excess  or  deficiency,  when  distributed  test  is  made  with 
two  or  more  test  loads.  When  only  concentrated  sectional  tests 
are  made,  the  maximum  error  in  any  section  should  not  exceed 
3  lb.  to  each  1,000  lb.  of  test  load  used. 

(o)  Knife-edges,  pivots  and  bearing-steels  should  be  properly 
fitted,  and  so  mounted,  reinforced  and  designed  in  relation  to 
flexure  that  uniform  contact  and  pressure  will  be  secured  under 
all  conditions  of  loading.  Bearings  should  be  self-aligning 
wherever  practicable.  Knife-edges  should  be  fitted  in  machined 
ways.  Pivots  and  bearing-steels  should  be  so  fitted,  when  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

(p)  Anti-friction  contacts  should  be  used  where  necessary 
to  limit  the  longitudinal  displacement  between  knife-edges  or 
pivots  and  bearings,  and  the  angle  formed  at  the  contact  faces 
of  knife-edges  and  pivots  should  be  symmetrical  on  a  vertical 
line  through  the  center  of  the  section.  They  should  be  smooth, 
at  least  as  hard  as  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
and  so  designed  as  to  provide  contact  at  a  point  on  the  line  of 
the  pivot  edge. 

To  reduce  friction  between  loops  and  levers,  the  friction  faces 
of  all  loops  should  be  flat,  instead  of  cone-shaped,  and  the  lever 
equipped  with  one-point  contacts  in  line  with  the  pivot  edge. 

3.     Capacity. 

(a)  The  capacity  of  a  scale  should  be  determined  by  the 
weight  of  the  heaviest  car  to  be  weighed  upon  it,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  design  a  scale  should  support  a  train  of  such  cars 
passing  over  it,  plus  the  dead  load,  without  stresses  being  de- 
veloped in  the  members  of  the  scale  which  are  in  excess  of  those 
specified  in  Section   (b). 

However,  in  order  to  secure  a  measure  of  uniformity  and 
avoid  a  multiplicity  of  designs,  due  to  different  assumptions  of 
loading,  the  following  load  factors  based  on  cars  in  a  train  or 


coui)led  together'  may  be  used  for  four-section  scales  from 
50  to  65  ft.  in  length.  The  load  factor  is  the  percentage  of  the 
capacity  of  llie  scale,  which,  wlicn  modified  by  the  multiplication 
factor,  gives  the  load  ai)i)lie{l  to  the  respective  scale  members : 

Main    lever    .30  per  cent 

End    extension   lever SO  per  cent 

Interniecliate    extension    lever 100  per  cent 

Transver.se   extension   lever 200  per  cent 

Shelf    lever    200  per  cent 

Poise    beam    175  per  cent 

(b)     Working  unit  stresses  per  square  inch  are  as  follows: 


Nature  of  Stress 

Gray  Iron 
Castings. 

Steel 
Castings. 

WrouRlit 
Iron. 

Structural 
Steel. 

Steel  for 
Knife-Edges 
and  Bearings 

Tension 

Compression .  .  . 
Tran.sverse 
KcndinH — 

Tension 

Compression .  .  . 

I.SOO  lb. 
8,000  lb. 

2,500  lb. 
8,000  lb. 
2,500  lb. 
2,500  lb. 

8,000  lb, 
10,000  lb. 

8,000  lb. 
10,000  lb. 
6,000  lb. 
6,000  lb. 

8,000  lb. 
8,000  lb. 

8,000  lb. 
8,000  lb. 
5,000  lb. 

10,000  lb. 
10,000  lb. 

10,000  lb. 
10,000  lb. 

7,000  lb. 

7,000  lb. 

24,000  lb. 
24,000  lb. 

24,000  lb. 
24,000  lb. 

Torsion 

Bearing  stress  per  square  inch  on  steel  pins,  15,000  lb. 

Unit  stress  per  square  inch  in  cross  bending  on  steel  pins  15,000 
lb.,  assuming  the  center  of  bearing  of  strained  members  as  the 
point  of  application  of  load. 

Note. — It  may  be  permissible  to  modify  the  assumption,  as 
above,  where  the  unit-bearing  pressure  is  less  than  that  specified, 
or  where  the  pins  have  a  driving  fit.  In  these  cases  the  moment 
arm  may  be  reduced  by  assuming  the  points  of  application  of  the 
load  a  sufificient  distance  from  the  face  of  the  member  to  make 
the  bearing  stresses  equal  to  15,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 
Bearing  per  linear  inch  of  knife-edge  not  to  exceed.  ..  .7,000  lb. 
Bearing  on  concrete,  per  square  inch   400  lb. 

Maximum  deflection  at  any  point  of  the  lever,  resulting  from 
the  load  applied  at  the  intermediate  pivot  with  the  lever  sup- 
ported at  the  end  pivots  as  a  simple  beam  and  measured  from  a 
straight  line  joining  the  end   pivots,  should  not  exceed  0.06  in. 

(c)  In  the  design  of  loops  and  links  the  unit  stresses  should 
not  exceed  those  specified  in  Section  (b),  considering  the  sec- 
tion of  the  link  at  the  point  of  maximum  bending  moment  to 

WL 

be  determined  by  the  formula where  "W"  equals  the  maxi- 

4 
mum  concentrated  load  to  apply  to  the  link  or  loop,   and  "L" 
equals  the  distance   between  the   center  lines  of  the   depending 
sides. 

(d)  Where  practicable,  knife-edges  and  pivots  should  be  sup- 
ported their  full  length  by  integral  parts  of  the  levers.  The  sup- 
ports should  be  of  such  design  as  to  carry  the  total  load  applied 
to  the  knife-edges  or  pivots  without  exceeding  the  unit  stresses  in 
Section  (b). 

Where    impracticable    to    so   support    the   pivots    the    bending 
moments  should  be  determined  as  follows : 
Let  W  ==  Total  load  on  both  ends  of  pivot. 
L  =  Lever  arm  required. 
S  ^  Bearing  surface  in  loop. 
T=r  Distance  between  friction  faces  of  loop. 
B  =  Width   of  boss   or   sustaining  member   of  enveloping 

pivot. 
M  =  Bending  moment  in  pivot. 
S 
Then  L  =  — -f  (T  — B)  -|- ^".  . 
2 
WL      W   S 

And  M=:: =  _[_+ (T_B)  +  ^"]. 

2  2  2 
High  carbon  steel  may  be  used  for  knife-edges,  pivots  and 
bearings,  but  for  enduring  wear  under  heavy  weighing  service 
special  alloy  steel  possessing  the  following  physical  properties, 
with  the  internal  strains  relieved  by  drawing  after  hardening, 
is   recommended : 

Ultimate  tensile   strength 200.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Ela.'Jtic  limit   165,000  lb.  per  sq.   in. 

Elongation    in    2    inches 5  per  cent 

Reduction   in   area 25  per  cent 

Unit  stress  in  transverse  bending.  . .    24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(e)  Structural  steel  used  for  weip^h-bridge  girders  and  for 
the  cross-girders  supporting  the  dead  rail  should  conform  to 
the  specifications  for  steel  structures  as  adopted  by  the  American 
Railway  En-rineering  Association,  except  as  provided  in  section 
(h).  In  order  to  avoid  distortion,  each  pair  of  wei?h-bridge 
girders  should  be  fabricated  comolete  with  sway  and  lateral 
bracing  in  the  shop  under  proper  inspection;  where  this  method 
is   impracticable   and   field   assembly   is   necessary,   each    pair   of 
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girders  should   be  placed  in   proper   alinement  and  the  bracing 
then  introduced  and  secured  by  bolts  or  rivets. 

(f)  Bids  for  scales  should  be  accompanied  by  detailed  speci- 
fications and  by  plans  showing  general  arrangements.  After  the 
order  is  placed,  the  manufacturer  will  also,  when  requested, 
furnish  stress  sheets  and  plans  showing  the  dimensions  of  levers 
and  of  the  various  parts  of  the  scale  sufficiently  in  detail  for 
making  a  satisfactory  check. 

4.    Length. 

(a)  The  length  of  scales  should  be  considered  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ends  of  the  scale  rail. 

(b)  The  ends  of  the  scale  rails  sliould  not  project  beyond 
the  knife-edges  of  the  end  main  levers. 

(c)  When  cars  are  to  be  weighed  spotted,  the  scale  rail 
should   be   of   sufficient   length   to   permit   the   entire   car   to   be 


s^ 


Support  for  Knife-edges 


placed  on  the  scale,  and  preferably  longer  to  facilitate  spotting. 
A  length  of  not  less  than  50  ft.  is  recommended. 

(d)  When  cars  are  to  be  weighed  in  motion,  the  speed 
should  not  exceed  4  miles  per  hour  and  each  car  should  be  en- 
tirely and  alone  on  the  scale  a  minimum  time  of  3  seconds. 
The  length  of  scale  should  be  such  that  these  conditions  will 
obtain  for  cars  normally  weighed.  When  scales  are  of  such 
design  or  length  as  not  to  permit  the  above  speed,  cars  should 
be  passed  over  the  scale  at  a  slower  speed  or  be  spotted  if 
necessary  to  secure  accurate  weights. 

5.    Location. 

The  proper  location  of  scales  depends  principally  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (a)  The  volume  of  traffic  to  be  weighed 
in  comparison  with  that  switched  over  the  scales  and  not  to  be 
weighed,  (b)  Whether  scales  are  to  be  equipped  with  dead  rail 
or  relieving  gear,  (c)  Whether  a  run-around  track  will  be  in- 
stalled for  switching  with  a  separate  track  for  weighing,  (d) 
Whether  cars  are  to  be  weighed  spotted  or  in  motion,  (e)  The 
cost  of  extra  switching,  when  scales  are  not  located  on  lead 
to  classification  track,  (f)  The  cost  of  maintenance  when  the 
scale  is  located  on  the  lead  to  the  classification  tracks  and  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  cars  are  to  be  weighed,  (g)  The 
necessity  for  quick  dispatch  of  cars  that  are  weighed. 

Note: — So  much  depends  on  local  conditions  affecting  the 
different  carriers  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  exact  rules 
in  connection  with  the  above  suggestions.  It  is  recommended, 
however,  that  there  be  not  less  than  SO  ft.  of  tangent  track  at 
each  end  of  the  scale  rails.  When  only  a  small  proportion  of 
cars  handled  are  to  be  weighed,  the  rails  leaving  the  scale  in 
the  direction  of  weighing  may  be  curved  and  the  dead  rail 
straight,  or  the  curvature  may  be  equalized  between  them. 

6.     Grade. 

(a)  When  scales  are  located  on  a  lead  to  classification  tracks 
in  hump  yards  they  shall  be  at  sufficient  elevation  that  cars  will 
run  by  gravity  as  far  as  desired  into  the  classification  yard,  con- 
sidering a  maximum  speed  of  four  miles  per  hour  over  the  scales. 

(b)  The  distance  and  grade  from  the  apex  of  the  hump  to 
the  scale  should  be  such  that  the  speed  of  free-running  cars  with 
varying  lengths  of  wheel  base  will  be  automatically  controlled 
without  brake  application,  so  that  a  speed  of  4  miles  per  hour 
will  not  be  exceeded  while  passing  over  the  scale,  and  cars  should 
be  so  spaced  that  the  weighing  period  of  3  seconds  will  not  be 
reduced. 

(c)  Scales  to  be  used  for  motion  weighing  should  be  con- 
structed with  the  scale  rails  on  a  gradient  not  greater  than  1 
per  cent.  The  weighing  mechanism  must  in  all  cases  be  installed 
on  a  level  plane,  with  supports  introduced  to  fix  the  weighing 
rails  on  the  desired  gradient. 

(d)  Where  it  is  the  practice  for  one  car  rider  to  take  several 
cars  together  into  the  clasification  track,  the  same  grade  as  on 
the  scale  should  be  maintained  for  at  least  100  and  preferably 
200  ft.  beyond  the  scale  in  the  direct'on  of  weighing,  so  that 
cars  may  be   stopped   easily  by  car  riders   and  that   succeeding 


cars  will  not  cause  excessive  impact  when  striking  the  car  ahead, 
which  should  occur  not  less  than  one  car  length  from  scale. 

(e)  When  scales  are  installed  not  in  connection  with  humps, 
they  should  be  at  a  sufficient  elevation  for  protection  against 
surface  water.  In  order  to  prevent  impact  on  the  scales  and 
facilitate  weighing,  it  is  also  necessary  that  there  be  sufficient 
elevation  to  permit  cars  to  run  away  from  scale  by  gravity 
after  being  weighed. 

7.    Pit  and  Foundation 

(a)  The  scale  pit  should  be  constructed  of  Portland  cement, 
concrete  or  of  cut  stone  masonry  laid  with  Portland  cement 
mortar.  It  should  be  designed  and  constructed  with  especial  care 
to  prevent  settlement. 

(b)  The  bearing  areas  of  the  footings  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  pit  on  the  foundation  should  be  such  that  the  bearing 
pressure  per  square  foot  on  the  soil  will  be  uniform  throughout 
and  not  exceed : 

For  find  sand  or  clay 4,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

For   coarse   sand   and   gravel   or   hard 

clay     6,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

For  large  boulders  or  solid  rock 20,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

If  the  soil  has  not  a  safe  bearing  capacity  equal  to  that  of 
fine  sand  or  clay,  its  bearing  capacity  should  be  increased  by 
drainage,  by  adding  a  layer  of  gravel  or  broken  stone  or  by 
driving  piles. 

(c)  Concrete  should  be  composed  of  one  part  of  Portland 
cement  to  not  more  than  three  parts  of  sand  and  not  more  than 
six  parts  of  pebbles  or  crushed  stone.  The  qualities  of  the  mate- 
rials and  the  method  of  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  railroad  company's  specifications  for 
first-class  concrete. 

(d)  The  tops  of  piers  and  of  parts  supporting  stands  or 
other  metal  parts  should  be  above  the  floor  of  the  pit  a  dis- 
tance sufficient  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  water  under  the 
bearings.  The  tops  of  piers  and  walls  supporting  parts  of  the 
scale  or  superstructure  should  be  finished  level  and  at  the  cor- 
rect elevation  without  the  use  of  shims  or  grouting.  The  finish- 
ing of  the  scale  stand  bearings  to  exact  level  and  elevation  is 
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especially  important.  The  floor  of  the  pit  should  slope  uniformly 
to  tile  drainage  outlet  and  should  not  be  less  than  six  inches 
thick. 

(e)  Where  necessary  to  prevent  seepage  of  water  through 
foundations  into  the  scale  pit,  they  should  be  waterproofed  and 
drained  into  a  waterproofed  cistern  located  outside  of  the  scale 
pit  and  equipped  with  either  hand  pump,  air  siphon  or  steam 
siphon. 

(f)  Drainage  should  be  provided  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
a  possibility  of  water  getting  into  the  pit  and  where  excessive 
seepage  is  not  present  and  there  is  sufficient  fall,  pipe  drainage 
should  be  used. 

(g)  A  minimum  period  of  ten  days  should  elapse  between 
the  placing  of  the  last  concrete  and  the  putting  of  the  scale 
in  service  to  permit  the  proper  setting  of  the  concrete.  The 
proper  setting  will  be  influenced  by  the  prevailing  temperature 
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and  weather  c.iiulitions  (luring  th;it  piriiMl.  ami  this  slmnld  lu 
given  clue  consiileration. 

(li)  The  masonry  sliouUl  cxteiul  at  least  15  ft.,  ami  pnl'er- 
ably  2.'>  ft.,  from  the  pit  face  of  the  end  wall  at  the  approacii 
end  back  under  the  track,  to  preserve  the  line  and  surface  of 
the  approacii  tracks,  which  is  (liflk-nit  wiun  !)ailast  is  used.  TIu- 
longer  approach  walls  are  desirable  mi  accoinit  of  the  l)allasl 
beyond  them  givinj;;  way,  thereby  making  it  dillicult  to  kcci)  the 
approach  rail  properly  anchored  at  the  scale  end. 

(i)  Tlie  foundation  pit  should  be  of  ample  size  to  allow 
freedom  in  makini^  inspection  and  repairs,  and  access  to  it  sliould 
be  from  the  side  if  practicable;  otherwise,  by  means  of  stairway 
or  fixed  ladder  from  scale  bouse.  The  length  of  tlic  pit  inside 
of  the  end  walls  should  be  not  less  than  2  ft.  greater  than  tlie 
length  of  the  scale  parts. 

8.     Installation 

(a)  Scales  should  be  installed  with  a  dead  rail  or  relieving 
apparatus. 

(b)  The  deck  or  platform  siiould  be  of  the  fixed  type,  so 
that  the  balance  of  the  l)eam  will  l)e  least  affected  by  weather 
conditions,  etc.  It  should  be  made  as  nearly  dirt  and  water 
proof  as  possible. 

(c)  Scales  to  be  used  for  spot-weighing  should  be  con- 
structed with  the  scale  rails  level,  and,  where  cars  are  weighed 
coupled  together  at  one  end,  rails  approaching  in  the  direction 
of  weighing  should  be  in  the  same  plane  with  the  scale  rails 
for  a  distance  of  at  least  50  ft.  , 

(d)  Wedge  or  other  means  of  adjustment  used  between  the 
bridge  and  scale  supports  to  assure  proper  distribution  of  load- 
ing should  be  set  as  low  as  possible  when  the  scales  are  installed, 
as  future  lining  usually  requires  raising  a  bridge  rather  than 
lowering  it.     • 

(e)  The  scale  should  be  set  directly  on  foundations  or  on 
metal  bed-plates  resting  on  foundations.  The  surfaces  of  cast- 
ings which  bear  on  masonry,  on  steel  members,  or  on  each 
other  should  be  machined. 

(f)  Scale  parts,  where  necessary,  should  be  securely  anchored 
to  foundations,  and  it  is  desirable  that  means  of  slight  adjust- 
ment, longitudinally  and  transversely,  be  provided  for  properly 
setting  the  scale,  interchanging  scales  in  the  same  pit,  etc.,  in 
order  to  secure  perfect  freedom  of  action  for  all  parts  in  sus- 
pension. 

(g)  Supports  for  the  scale  beam  and  shelf  lever  should  rest 
directly  on  the  scale  foundation,  and  suitable  clearance  should 
be  provided  between  the  inside  of  the  scale-office  and  the  beam 
supports  and  shelf.     (See  rule  2   (k)). 

(h)  The  use  of  extension  levers  between  the  transverse  ex- 
tension lever  and  the  scale  beam  is  undesirable,  except  when  the 
shelf  lever  is  used  for  an  extension. 

(i)  To  prevent  interference,  proper  clearance  between  the 
movable  parts  and  the  adjacent  fixed  parts  should  be  provided 
and  maintained. 

(j)  One-piece  scale  rails  are  desirable,  and  they  should  be 
of  adequate  section  for  supporting  the  load. 

(k)  An  efficient  transfer  rail,  or  other  connection,  may  be 
used  to  prevent  the  impact  of  cars  moving  over  the  joint  be- 
tween the  approach  and  scale  rails,  such  contrivance  to  be  so 
designed  and  maintained  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  scale. 

(1)  The  approach  and  scale  rails  should  be  anchored  to*  pre- 
vent creeping  and  should  be  maintained  in  proper  line  and  sur- 
face. Where  anti-creepers  will  not  prevent  the  creeping  of  rails, 
switch  points  should  be  used. 

(m)  Scale  pits  should  be  heated  wherever  practicable  and 
necessary  to  prevent  freezing  and  to  keep  the  pit  dry,  thereby 
preventing  rust. 

(n)  Proper  ventilation  will  be  of  assistance  in  keeping  the 
levers  of  the  scale  and  the  scale  pit  dry.  However,  it  may  not 
be  advantageous  under  conditions  where  the  outside  air  entering 
the  pit  contains  more  moisture  than  the  air  in  the  pit,  or  is  warm 
and  cooled  below  the  dew  point  when  it  enters  the  relatively 
cooler  pit,  thereby  causing  condensation  or  cold  sweating  of 
the  scale  parts.  The  method  of  ventilation,  therefore,  should 
be  such  that  these  conditions  may  be  controlled,  as  far  as 
practicable. 

(o)  Scale  pits  should  be  properly  lighted  for  purposes  of 
cleaning,  inspection  and  testing. 

(p)  Scale  houses  should  be  constructed  at  track  scales  for 
the  proper  housing  and  protection  of  the  scale  beam  and  the 
protection  of  the  weighmaster. 

(q)  The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  scale  houses  should  be 
amply  and  properly  lighted  to  afford  proper  facilities  for  weigh- 
ing and  the  prevention  of  mistakes  in  reading  the  scale  beam, 
car  numbers  and  stenciled  light  weights.  This  applies  more 
especially  where  cars  are  weighed  at  night. 


9.     Mainicnancc   and   Operation 

(al  .\il  track  scales  should  Ijc  numbered  and  referred  to  by 
nuini)er  and  location. 

(b)  li!xtensivc  rei)airs  to  scales,  such  as  the  renewal  of  or 
sharpening  of  i)ivots,  should  be  made  in  a  properly  appointed 
shop. 

{cj  When  scales  arc  in  service  regularlv.  scale  parts,  sub- 
structure and  foundations  should  be  cleaned  at  least  twice  a 
nioutli.  and  when  exposed  to  the  elements,  or  otherwise  so  located 
that  liny  arc  liable  to  become  clogged  with  ice  or  dirt,  they 
sh()ui<l  lie  cleaned  oftener,  if  necessary. 

(d)  The  application  of  rust  preventives  to  bearings  is  de- 
sirable, but  they  should  be  so  applied  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  working  of  scale. 

(e)  If  ice  obstructs  the  levers,  salt  should  not  be  used  to 
melt  it;  artificial  heat  sliould  be  used  wherever  practicable. 

(f)  Equii)nient  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  scales, 
except  when  being  weighed. 

(g)  Engines  or  other  equipment  not  to  be  weighed  should 
not  be  passed  over  the  scale  rail  except  on  authority  of  the 
department  having  supervision  over  the  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  scales. 

(h)  Cars  should  not  be  bumped  off  scales  by  the  engine  or 
another  car  on  the  dead  rail,  nor  be  pulled  across  the  scale 
coupled  to  another  car  moving  over  the  dead  rail. 

(i)  Enginemen  should  not  apply  sand  to  the  scale  or  dead 
rail,  nor  should  the  injector  in  an  engine  be  applied  when  the 
engine  is  standing  on  or  passing  over  the  scale.  The  slipping 
of  engine  drivers  on  either  the  scale  or  dead  rail  is  injurious 
to  the  structure,  and  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

(j)  The  weighing  beam  should  be  balanced  before  the  scale 
is  used  and  when  not  in  use  should  be  locked  with  the  beam 
catch. 

(k)  Cars  should  not  be  stopped  violently  on  the  scale  by 
impact,  by  the  sudden  application  of  brakes  or  by  throwing 
obstructions  under  the  wheels.  When  pushing  cars  off  the  scale 
which  have  been  stopped  for  weighing  or  otherwise,  impact  must 
not  occur  at  a  speed  greater  than  two  miles  per  hour.  When 
necessary  for  any  reason  to  run  cars  over  scale  rails,  the  speed 
must  not  exceed  4  miles  per  hour. 

(1)  The  weighmaster  should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
construction  of  the  scale  and  make  such  inspections  at  such  inter- 
vals as  are  necessary  to  determine  if  the  scale  is  in  proper  work- 
ing condition. 

(m)  Persons  appointed  to  inspect  and  clean  scales  should  be 
properly  instructed,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  present  with 
the  scale  inspector  when  scales  are  tested. 

(n)  Scales  and  structural  steel  should  be  cleaned  and  painted 
with  one  coat  of  red  lead  paint  before  installation,  one  coat  after 
installation,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary. 

10.     Testing 

(a)  The  standards  of  mass  for  testing  scales  should  be 
derived  from  primary  weights,  verified  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  within  what  is  known  as  their 
"Class  B  tolerance."  Such  weights  can  be  obtained  either  direct 
or  through  scale  manufacturers.  The  50-lb.  secondary  or  work- 
ing cast-iron  weights,  which  are  transported  from  place  to  place 
and  used  directly  in  testing  scales,  should  be  rectangular  and  of 
such  design  as  to  facilitate  stacking ;  they  should  be  free  from 
pockets,  blow  holes,  etc.,  which  are  liable  to  catch  and  hold 
foreign  matter.  No  adjusting  cavity  or  cavities  in  the  bottom 
of  the  weights  should  be  permitted. 

These  weights  should  be  properly  painted,  surfaces  maintained 
in  good  condition,  and  be  tested  and  adjusted  in  comparison 
with  the  master-weight,  which  has  been  verified  to  within  "Class 
C  tolerance"  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards).  The  working  weights 
shall  be  adjusted  to  within  25  grains  and  maintained  to  within 
100  grains  of  their  true  values.  Note: — The  standards  for  testing 
scales  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
metric  system  standards  and  will  be  verified  by  a  federal  scale 
inspector  in  accordance  with  the  federal  laws. 

(b)  Track  scales  in  regular  car  weighing  service  should  be 
tested  at  least  every  three  months  with  test  car  or  test  weights 
weighing  not  less  than  30,000  lb. 

(c)  Scales  when  installed  and  periodically  thereafter  should 
be  given  a  graduated  test  with  two  or  more  test  loads  up  to  the 
weight  of  the  heaviest  cars  normally  weighed.  The  necessity  for 
the  frequency  of  such  a  test  depends  on  the  design,  capacity 
and  method  of  installation  of  the  scale  iised,  the  wear  of  scale 
pivots,  and  the  amount  of  weighing  performed. 

(d)  Where  frequent  tests  cannot  be  made  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (c)  a  test  should  be  made  each  week  by  weighing 
a  heavily  loaded  freight  car  with  as  short  a  wheel  base  as  is 
obtainable,  on  each  end  and  the  center  of  the  scales.  When  the 
scale   is   equipped   with   an   automatic   weighing  attachment,  the 
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car  should,  in  addition  to  the  above,  be  weighed,  spotted  on  the 
trip  end  of  scale  and  in  motion  with  the  automatic  attachment 
connected.  A  report  of  these  tests  should  be  sent  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  scales  and  weighing. 

(e)     In  addition  to  the  above  a  daily  test  should  also  be  made 

on  each  scale  equipped  with  an  automatic  attachment,  by  weigh- 

I       ing  a  car  spotted  on  the  trip  end  of  the  scale  with  the  beam, 

j       also  in  motion  with  the  automatic  attachment  connected.    A  book 

I       record  of  this  and  other  tests  is  to  be  kept  by  weighmaster. 

11.    Automatic  Weighing  and  Recording  Devices 

Efficient  automatic  weighing  and  recording  devices  may  be 
used  where  desired.  There  has  been  in  the  past,  however,  and 
may  be  at  present,  an  impression  by  some  that  the  automatic 
weigher  and  recorder  will  overcome  all  outside  influence  and 
give  correct  results  regardless  of  scale  and  track  conditions  and 
the  speed  at  which  cars  are  handled  over  the  scale.  This  is  an 
erroneous  impression,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  scale 
and  the  automatic  device  as  well  be  in  first-class  condition  with 
properly  maintained  approach  tracks  and  cars  must  be  run  at  a 
low  rate  of  speed  with  particular  attention  to  steadiness  of 
motion  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Suitable  Profile  for  Hump  Yards 

The  speeds  developed  by  cars  passing  down  a  given 
grade  binder  the  action  of  gravity  are  affected : 

1.  By  the  type  of  car,  i.  e.,  whether  flat,  box,  gondola  or  ore,  etc. 

2.  In  the  same  type  of  car,  by  the  length  of  the  car. 

3.  In  the  same  type  of  car,  by  whether  loaded  or  empty. 

4.  In  the  same  type  of  car,  by  the  lubrication  of  the  car. 

5.  In  the  same  type  of  car,  by  efficiency  of  maintenance  of  the  car. 

6.  In  the  same  type  of  car,  by  the  temperature. 

7.  In  the  same  type  of  car,  by  the  time  standing  before  being  pushed 
over  the  hump. 

8.  In  the  same  type  of  car,  by  the  head  winds. 

9.  In  the  same  type  of  car,  by  the  care  with  which  the  tracks  are 
brought  to  and  maintained  at  the  profile  grade. 

10.  In  the  same  type  of  car,  by  the  timidity  or  assurance  of  the  car 
rider. 

The  last  is  a  human  element,  but  nevertheless  affects 
the  operation  of  a  hump. 

In  1915  and  1916  the  committee  circularized  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  practices  and 
opinions  in  regard  to  hump  profiles  with  particular  refer- 
ences to  the  gradients  and  distance  from  the  summit  of 
the  hump  to  the  center  of  the  track  scales,  with  the  com- 
puted, actual  and  recommended  speeds  for  motion  weigh- 
ing and  the  maximum  and  minimum  permissible  gradi- 
ents and  the  recommended  gradient  over  the  scales  for 
best  results  in  motion  weighing.  The  replies  covered  80 
humps,  22  of  which  reported  scales  on  the  hump  and 
employed  motion  weighing. 

From  experience  and  research  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  on  humps  where  motion  weighing  is  em- 
ployed there  are  two  distinct  problems,  to-wit:  (1)  The 
gradients  and  distance  from  the  summit  to  and  over 
the  track  scales,  and  (2)  the  gradients  and  distance  from 
the  track  scales  to  and  through  the  ladders  of  the  classi- 
fication yards.  Furthermore,  for  the  same  kind  of  traffic, 
gradients  and  distances  suitable  for  a  hump  in  Canada 
would  not  be  suitable  for  a  hump  in  Georgia  or  Florida ; 
and  again  at  a  given  point,  either  in  Canada  or  Georgia, 
or  Florida,  a  hump  with  distances  and  gradients  below 
the  scales  suitable  for  a  traffic  of  merchandise  and  empties 
with  many  classifications,  or  with  short  cuts,  would  not 
be  suitable  in  that  same  place  for  a  traffic  of  loaded  coal 
or  ore  cars  with  few  classifications  or  long  cuts. 

This  leads  back  to  a  statement  made  in  the  very  early 
discussions  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  to  the  effect 
that  suitable  gradients  and  design  for  any  particular  yard 
are  separate  and  distinct  problems  for  that  yard  and  are 
dependent  upon  the  location  of  the  yard,  the  traffic  to 
be  handled  and  the  number  of  classifications. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  no  one  profile  can  be  recommended  as  "a  suit- 
able profile  for  hump  yards,"  and  a  hump  constructed  on 
any  profile  may  have  to  be  "tuned  up"  after  it  is  put  in 
operation  to  fit  condition?. 


In  general,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
approach  grade  to  a  hump  should  be  connected  to  the 
summit  by  means  of : 

( 1 )  A  short  steeper  grade  to  bunch  the  cars  and  this 
to  (2)  a  level  grade  over  the  summit,  these  grades  to 
be  of  such  length  that  they  will  form  the  tangents  to  a 
reverse  curve  which  shall  connect  the  approach  grade 
to  the  first  grade  descending  from  the  summit,  which 
grade  shall  be  (3)  a  short,  steep  grade  from  the  summit, 
to  separate  the  cars  quickly  and  give  them  the  desired 
speed  for  weighing,  connecting  to  (4)  a  light  grade  over 
the  track  scales,  connecting  to  (5)  a  moderately  steep 
grade,  the  rate  and  length  of  which  depends  on  the  traf- 
fic, to  the  head  of  the  ladders,  connecting  to  (6)  a  grade 
through  the  ladders,  sufficient  to  maintain  the  speed 
through  the  turnouts,  connecting  to  (7)  a  light  grade 
that  will  just  overcome  in  the  length  of  the  body  tracks 
the  speed  already  acquired. 

Following  this  general  recommendation  and  having  in 
mind  a  traffic  of  merchandise  and  empties,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  three  profiles  for  a  mixed  traffic  of 
merchandise  and  empties :  No.  1  for  cold  climates  is  a 
suitable  profile  for  hump  yards:  No.  2  for  moderate 
climates  is  a  suitable  profile  for  hump  yards,  and  No.  3 
for  warm  climates  is  a  suitable  profile  for  hump  yards. 

Considering  the  replies  and  the  comments  in  the  let- 
ters accompanying  them:  The  recommended  speed  at 
the  center  of  the  track  scales  for  best  motion  weighing 
varied  from  1  to  6  miles  per  hour.  The  minimum  prac- 
ticable rate  of  grade  on  and  over  track  scales,  as  reported, 
varied  from  0.0  to  1.0  per  cent.  The  maximum  prac- 
ticable rate  of  grade  on  and  over  track  scales,  as  re- 
ported, varied  from  0.4  to  2.0  per  cent.  The  recom- 
mended rate  of  grade  on  and  over  track  scales  for  the 
best  motion  weighing  varied  from  0.0  to  1.5  per  cent. 

Commitee:  E.  B.  Temple  (P.  R.  R.),  chairman;  B. 
H.  Mann  (M.  P.),  vice-chairman;  W.  G.  Arn  (I.  C), 
H.  Baldwin  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.) ;  G.  H.  Burgess  (D. 
&  H.),  A.  E.  Clift  (I.  C),  L.  G.  Curtis  (B.  &  O.),  H. 
T.  Douglas,  Jr.  (C.  &  A.),  A.  C.  Everham  (U.  P.),  R. 
Ferriday,  E.  M.  Hastings  (R.  F.  &  P.),  G.  H.  Herrold, 
H.  W.  Hudson  (N.  Y.  Conn.),  D.  B.  Johnston  (P.  L. 
W.),  H.  A.  Lane  (B.  &  O.),  F.  E.  Lamphere  (B.  &  O. 
C.  T.),  A.  Montzheimer  (E.  J.  &  E.),  H.  J.  Pfeifer  (T. 
R.  R.  of  St.  L.),  S.  S.  Roberts  (Cons.  Engr.),  C.  H. 
Spencer  (I.  C.  C),  E.  E.  R.  Tratman,  E.  P.  Weatherly, 
W.  L.  Webb  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.),  A.  J.  Wharf  (P.  &  P. 
U.),  J.  G.  Wishart  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.). 

Discussion 

The  report  was  presented  by  B.  H.  Mann  (Mo. 
Pac),   vice-chairman. 

Mr.  Mann:  With  respect  to  Subject  No.  5,  "Make 
final  report  on  track  scale  specification,"  this  subject 
has  been  before  the  committee  for  some  time,  and  the 
situation  is  a  little  peculiar  in  that  the  work  has  been 
handled  by  a  sub-committee  on  Standards  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
handled  that  matter  for  the  sub-committee  with  the 
sub-committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
and  I  will  ask  him  to  outline  the  situation  as  it  now 
stands,  so  that  in  voting  upon  it  we  will  understand  it. 

A.  S.  Baldwin:  As  has  been  said  by  the  chairman, 
these  specifications  are  substantially  in  accord  with 
the  specifications  of  the  sub-committee  on  weighing 
of  the  A.  R.  A.  Committee  on  Standards.  The  form 
of  our  specifications  are  somewhat  modified,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  change  the  substance.  There 
are  two  points  in  our  specifications  which  are  not 
exactly  in  accord  with  the  A.  R.  A.  Committee.  At 
the  last  joint  meeting  of  the  two  sub-committees  we 
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were  in  accord,  but  subsequently  the  specifications  as 
printed  by  the  A.  R.  A.  sub-committee  were  different 
in  these  two  particulars.  The  load  factor  for  deter- 
minint;  strength  and  si/.e  of  main  levers  is  30  per  cent, 
as  we  show  it,  and  subsequently  to  our  joint  meeting 
was  changed  to  25  per  cent  by  the  A.  R.  A.  sub-com- 
mittee. 

In  the  other  paragraph,  the  formula  for  maximum 
bending  moment  in  links,  we  use  the  formula  \VL4, 
and  it  was  agreed  at  the  joint  meeting  that  the  printed 
specifications  recommended  by  the  sub-committee 
and  our  formula  is  correct. 

Our  formula  is  correct  and  can  be  proven  mathe- 
matically so,  and  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  following 
llie  departure  from  the  specifications  agreed  ui)on  at  the 
joint  meeting.  With  these  two  differences  as  stated 
these  specifications  arc  substantially  the  same  as  the 
A.  R.  A.  specifications.  Further  than  that  these  speci- 
fications were  evolved  in   touch  with   the   Bureau  of 


Standards  at  Washington,  and  while  the  representa- 
tives of  that  bureau  specifically  avoided  any  express 
agreement  or  approval  of  the  specifications,  we  were 
close  enough  to  them  in  discussing  the  matter  to  feel 
that  these  specifications  are  satisfactory  to  them. 

As  to  moving  the  adoption  by  the  convention  of 
these  specifications,  with  these  minor  differences,  I 
am  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  but  I  do  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  specifications. 

Mr.  Mann:  The  committee  felt  that  the  committee 
had  to  outline  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Association,  and  we 
voted  as  it  is  before  us  now. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  this  will 
be  adopted  and  published. 

(The  conclusions  of  the  committee  relative  to  changes 
in  the  manual  were  adopted  by  the  convention  and  the 
committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the  asso- 
ciation.) 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Roadway 


DURING  1915  a  circular  letter  was 
sent  to  members  of  the  Association 
requesting  standard  roadbed  cross-sec- 
tions, together  with  their  comments  on 
the  width  of  roadbed  necessary  for  pro- 
posed increased  depth  of  ballast.  Thirty- 
eight  replies  were  received.  With  the 
present  12-in.  depth  of  ballast,  shown  in 
the  1915  Manual,  it  is  apparent  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  increase  the  width  of 
roadbed  now  adopted  by  the  Association. 

The  Ballast  committee  considers  that 
24  in.  under  the  tie  is  the  proper  depth  of 
ballast  to  secure  practically  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  pressure  on  the  roadbed,  and 
that  with  this  depth  of  ballast  the  road- 
bed should  be  26  ft.  wide. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that,  for  the  Ballast  committee's  section 
of  24  in.  of  ballast  under  the  tie,  the 
adopted  standard  berm  shown  on  page  55  of  the  1915 
Alanual  should  be  maintained.  We  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  roadbed  sections  in  the  Manual  should  be 
revised  by  eliminating  the  Class  "A"  roadbed  width  of 
20  ft.,  but  that  an  increased  width  of  roadbed  should  be 
used  for  Class  "A"  track  where  the  depth  of  ballast 
under  the  tie  is  greater  than  12  in. 

Three  cardinal  points  should  be  given  careful  attention 
in  selecting  machinery  for  roadway  construction.  These 
are  in  their  order: 

(1)  Care  in  the  selection,  inspection  and  acceptance 
of  all  material  that  enters  into  every  part  of  the  machine. 

(2)  Design  for  strength  and  durability. 

(3)  Design  for  production. 

The  prompt  delivery  of  repair  parts  and  the  accurate 
fit  of  these  parts  when  received,  is  of  utmost  importance. 
This  may  be  best  judged  by  the  general  reputation  of  the 
different  makes  upon  the  market,  and  the  supply  of  re- 
pair parts  stocked  at  the  nearest  depot  of  supplies.  The 
machine  should  be  so  designed,  in  proportioning  the 
strength  of  all  parts,  that  breakage  will  be  avoided.  This 
is  especially  so  with  an  over-powered  engine,  as  a  careless 
operator  may  easily  wreck  his  machine.  The  engines  and 
other  machinery  should  not  be  crowded,  or  unhandy  to 
get  at  in  case  of  repairs.  The  open-frame  type  of  en- 
gines are  the  most  desirable.  All  parts,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  free  and  not  interfere  with  others  so  as 
to  cause  delay  either  in  case  of  repairs  or  when  moving. 


W.  M.  Dawley,  Chairman 


The  boilers  should  have  ample  capac- 
ity to  operate  continuously  under  full 
load,  but  the  pressure  regulation  should 
be  such  as  to  eliminate  danger  of  over- 
taxing the  engines  or  other  parts  of  the 
machine.  Where  lugs  or  braces  are  riv- 
eted to  the  boiler,  or  where  pipe  con- 
nections are  made,  the  plates  should  be 
reinforced.  All  parts  should  be  inter- 
changeable as  far  as  possible,  and  bronze 
bushings  are  recommended  for  bearings 
in  place  of  babbitt,  split  bushings  being 
preferred  where  possible. 

Steam  Shovels 

The  size  of  shovel  used  for  any  work 
must  be  decided  by  the  character  and 
quantity  of  excavation  and  the  local  con- 
ditions. In  general,  the  commonest  sizes 
are  60-  to  80-ton  shovels  for  the  usual 
railway  work.  The  following  gradient  of  sizes  may, 
however,  be  of  service:  For  light  grading,  up  to  25,000 
cu.  yd.  per  mile,  where  a  shovel  can  be  used  economi- 
cally, a  light  revolving  shovel  is  to  be  desired.  For 
25,000  to  40,000  cu.  yd.  per  mile,  a  shovel  of  about  50 
tons  is  a  good  size.  For  40,000  to  60,000  cu.  yd.  per 
mile,  a  shovel  of  60  to  80  tons  is  well  suited.  For  any- 
thing over  60,000  cu.  yd.  per  mile,' the  shovel  may  run 
up  to  well  over  100  tons  economically  if  its  transporta- 
tion is  not  too  expensive,  and  if  the  ground  is  fit  to  carry 
the  weight  on  sub-grade  during  excavation. 

Although  it  is  usually  unwise  to  depart  materially  from 
the  standard  design  of  a  manufacturer  in  purchasing  a 
steam  shovel,  mainly  on  account  of  the  increase  in  cost 
resulting  from  such  changes,  and  the  liability  of  delays 
and  other  troubles  connected  with  repairs,  there  are  cer- 
tain special  features  that  are  very  often  worth  especially 
specifying.  Also,  as  these  are  of  distinct  general  advan- 
tage, the  universal  adoption  of  such  a  demand  by  all 
members  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion would  very  quickly  make  them  a  standard  practice 
with  all  reputable  manufacturers  of  steam  shovel  equip- 
ment. 

The  following  list  covers  the  principal  items: 

(1)  As  far  as  practical,  all  parts  now  made  of  cast-iron  should  be  made 
of  commercial  cast-steel,  except  those  made  of  manganese  steel  or 
similar  alloy. 
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(2)  The  following  parts  should  be  made  of  manganese  steel  or  a  similar 
alloy: 

Shipper   shaft   pinions, 

Rack  on  dipper   stick, 

"A"   frame   collar, 

Dipper  breast,   lip,   teeth  bases,   teeth,   hinges   and   latch   catch. 

(3)  "A"    frame  should   have   bronze   bushing. 

(4)  Swinging:  circle   should    have   bronze   bushing. 

(5)  All  bearings  should  have  bronze  bushings  instead  of  babbitt,  split 
bushings   to   be   used  where   possible. 

(6)  All  sheaves  for  either  chain  or  cable  to  be  of  steel  and  interchange- 
able, with  bronze  or  metalline  bushings.  Rope  sheaves  should  have 
turned  grooves. 

(7)  All  gears,  except  the  shipper  shaft  pinion,  to  be  of  steel  with  cut 
teeth. 

(8)  Shafts  and  bearings  to  be  the  same  size  as  far  as  possible. 

(9)  Both   air   brakes  and    hand   brakes   to   all   wheels. 

(10)  Double-bolt    and    yoke    design    instead    of    saddle-block    "U"    bolt. 

(11)  When  a  "U"  bolt   is  used,   the  cross-section  area  should  be  increased 
SO   per   cent   and   flattened    to   fit   the    saddle   yoke. 

(12)  An  oil  pump   with   forced  lubrication  in   the  engine  room. 

(13)  Rocking   grates   in   boilers. 

(14)  All  gears  and   dangerous  moving  parts  to  be  guarded. 

(15)  Standard   M.   C.   B.   automatic   couplings   and   M.   C.   B.   trucks. 

(16)  Standard    steel    grab-irons,    foot-steps    and    ladders    outside    house,    as 
in   freight  car. 

There  are  several  radical  structural  changes  that  might 
be  suggested,  but  as  structural  changes  reduce  the  effi- 
ciency of  shovel  runners  who  are  used  to  standard  equip- 
ment and  very  seriously  complicate  the  matter  of  repairs, 
such  suggestions  are  not  considered  desirable  here. 

The  greatest  cause  of  delay  in  steam-shovel  work  is  in 
the  removal  of  the  excavated  material.  Too  great  care 
and  attention  cannot  be  given  to  securing  proper  and 
ample  equipment  in  the  matter  of  cars  and  locomotives, 
and  in  the  proper  systematization  of  service,  track,  trans- 
portation and  disposal. 

Locomotive  Cranes 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  when 
purchasing  locomotive  cranes  arises  from  the  absence 
of  any  standard  rating  for  size  and  stability.  At  pres- 
ent, the  term  15-ton  crane,  for  instance,  means  abso- 
lutely nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  15-ton  crane 
of  one  make  often  has  greater  stability  under  equal 
loads  and  radii  than  a  20-ton  crane  of  another.  It  is, 
therefore,  recommended  that  the  Association  establish 
a  standard  rating,  so  that  when  a  purchasing  agent  buys 
a  15-ton  crane,  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation rating,  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  getting  in 
regard  to  capacity  and  stability.  With  this  in  view,  the 
following  general  specification  is  recommended: 

"The  rating  of  a  locomotive  crane  shall  be  given  as 
the  net  tons  that  it  will  lift,  with  the  crane  turned  in 
any  direction,  the  center  of  gravity  remaining  not  less 
than  3  in.  inside  of  the  gage  line  of  the  track,  when  the 
water  tank  and  coal  bunkers  are  empty  and  neither  rail 
clamps  nor  outriggers  in  use.  Furthermore,  the  center 
of  gravity  shall  also  remain  at  least  3  in.  inside  the 
gage  line  of  the  track,  with  the  crane  turned  in  any  di- 
rection, when  the  boom  is  raised  to  its  highest  position, 
the  load  removed  from  the  hook,  the  water  tank  and 
coal  bunkers  full,  and  neither  rail  clamps  nor  outrig- 
gers in   use." 

It  is  also  very  important  that  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  crane,  under  working  conditions,  be  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  load  be  as  closely  concentrated  about 
the  center  of  rotation  as  possible,  i.  e.,  the  main  counter- 
balance or  ballast  should  be  in  the  non-rotating  lower 
frame  and  the  overhang  of  the  rotating  part  be  as  small 
as  possible.  This  will  require  a  much  heavier  crane 
for  a  given  rating  than  is  often  now  the  case,  but  will 
reduce  the  probability  of  overturning,  which  is  the 
source  of  the  greatest  damage  in  locomotive  crane  op- 
erations. 

Besides  the  above  matters  of  rating  and  stability, 
there  are  certain  features  that  are  very  important  in 
crane  design  and  construction.  The  following  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  selecting  a  crane  for  any  service 
where  heavy  duties  and  absence  of  delays  are 
important : 


(1)  On  all,  except  most  restricted  yard  and  shop 
services,  two  4-wheel  M.  C.  B.  trucks  are  most  strongly 
recommended.  The  wheel  base  should  be  as  long  as 
possible,  and  the  trucks  of  very  heavy  pattern,  to  with- 
stand the  concentrated  load  on  side  lifts.  M.  C.  B. 
automatic  couplers  with  spring-draft  mechanism  should 
also  be  furnished.  Standard  safety  appliances  as  re- 
quired by  statutes  must  be  provided.  Air  and  steam 
brakes  and  hand  brakes  should  also  be  supplied. 

(2)  The  best  propelling  mechanism  is  so  designed 
that  all  gears  are  in  perfect  mesh  under  all  circum- 
stances, i.  e.,  on  straight  and  curved  track  and  under 
shock,  except  when  purposely  disconnected  for  train 
haul. 

(3)  The  large  rotating  gear  ring  and  pinion  should 
be  of  the  best  quality  steel  with  cut  teeth ;  forged  steel 
without  welds  is  preferred.  The  slip-ring  design  is 
recommended.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  crane  rotator  and  load  is  carried  on  this 
ring  and  ample  bearing  should  be  provided,  either  in 
rollers  or  trunnions,  especially  under  the  boom  end 
of  the  frame. 

(4)  All  parts  of  the  crane  mechanism  should  be 
readily  accessible.  That  is,  the  engines,  drums,  shaft- 
ing, gearing,  and  especially  the  clutches  should  be  so 
placed  that  each  may  be  individually  repaired  or  re- 
placed without  other  dismantling. 

(5)  All  shafts  should  be  of  nickel  steel,  the  same 
size,  and  with  interchangeable  bronze  bushings,  as  far 
as  possible.  Split  bushings  are  preferred,  where  pos- 
sible. 

(6)  Drums  should  be  interchangeable,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

(7)  Drums  and  sheaves  should  be  large.  This  greatly 
increases  the  life  of  the  cables. 

(8)  All  gears  should  be  of  steel,  with  cut  teeth. 

(9)  All  castings  should  be  of  steel,  where  practical. 
Where  cast-iron  frames  and  beds  are  used,  these  should 
be  very  massive  and  properly  webbed  and  filleted.  Where 
steel  frames  and  beds  are  used,  however,  care  must  be 
taken  that  actual  strength  and  rigidity  are  not  sacrificed 
to  economy  in  weight. 

(10)  All  sheaves  should  be  of  steel,  with  turned 
grooves,  interchangeable,  and  have  bronze  or  metalline 
bushings. 

(11)  Bolts  and  rivets  at  the  rotating  center  should 
be  avoided. 

(12)  No  clutches  or  friction  should  be  exposed  to 
the  weather. 

(13)  The  levers  should  be  simply  and  conveniently 
arranged  and  so  located  that  the  operator  has  a  good 
view  of  his  work. 

(14)  When  the  crane  operates  on  parallel  tracks, 
where  a  side  swipe  is  possible  from  a  passing  train,  con- 
vex mirrors  should  be  so  fixed  as  to  give  the  operator  a 
view  back  of  his  crane. 

(15)  All  gears  and  dangerous  moving  parts  should 
have  safety  guards. 

(16)  Boiler  tubes  must  be  replaceable  without  re- 
moving the  boiler. 

(17)  The  boom  should  be  built  up  with  the  flanges 
of  angles,  channels,  etc,  turned  in  so  as  to  expose  the 
solid  corner  to  possible  blows  and  abuse. 

Methods  of  Handling  Steam-Shovel  Work 

The  type  and  size  of  locomotives  used  on  steam- 
shovel  work  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  work, 
the  weight  of  trains,  the  length  of  haul  and  the  local 
conditions.  On  maintenance  work,  ordinary  road  en- 
gines are  usually  well  suited,  especially  if  an  ample  tail 
track  is  provided  in  the  pit  so  that  too  much  shunting 
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is  not  required.  On  construelion,  where  the  track  is 
apt  to  be  bad  and  curves  abrupt,  the  four-  or  six- 
wheeled  saddle-tank  type  is  preferable,  at  least  near  the 
shovel.  If  the  haul  is  long  and  the  track  is  fair,  heavier 
locomotives  should  be  used  in  transportation. 

Two-way  side-dump  cars  are  the  most  useful  in  gen- 
eral excavation.  The  best  sizes  are  12  to  30  cu.  yd. 
They  should  be  equipped  with  standard  M.  C.  B.  double 
trucks  and  be  provided  with  both  hand  and  air  brakes. 
When  air  dumps  arc  not  employed  the  cars  should  be 
self-dumping  when  loaded,  self-righting  when  empty, 
and  have  strong  and  easily-operated  hand  brakes,  with 
brake  wheels  instead  of  cranks.  Where  wooden  bodies 
are  used,  these  should  be  heavily  reinforced  around  the 
upper  rim  with  steel  angles,  and  steel-plated  floors  are 
generally  desirable,  even  in  earth  excavation.  The  angle 
of  dump  should  be  as  steep  as  possible  within  reason- 
able limits  of  height  and  rc-righting  ability. 

When  cars  of  small  capacity  are  used,  such  as  4  to  10 
cu.  yd.,  only  four  wheels  are  used,  although  all  cars 
should  be  spring-borne.  In  the  case  of  four-wheeled 
cars,  the  wheel  base  should  be  long  and  the  trucks 
articulated,  if  possible,  to  avoid  derailment.  All  cars 
should  be  very  substantially  built,  steel  cars  usually 
being  preferred. 

Convertible  cars,  which  may  be  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  are  often  very  valuable,  as  they  may  be  used 
both  as  dump  cars  and  as  gondola  cars.  Flat  cars  con- 
nected with  aprons  may  be  used  on  steam-shovel  work 
where  dumpers  are  not  available.  When  such  is  the 
case,  steel  aprons  are  used  over  the  bumpers,  and  an 
unloading  plow  is  generally  used  for  the  dump.  The 
following  points  should  be  observed  in  the  selection  of 
flat  cars  for  steam-shovel  work: 

(1)  The  car  should  be  strong  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

(2)  Brake-wheels  should  be  in  good  condition,  and 
in  case  material  is  to  be  plowed  off,  they  shovdd  be 
placed  at  the  sides  of  cars. 

(3)  Stake  pockets  should  be  in  good  condition  and 
not  spaced  too  far  apart.  Four  feet  apart  in  the  center 
of  the  car,  and  closer  at  the  ends,  is  good  practice. 

(4)  Stakes  should  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  ac- 
cident or  the  derailment  of  the  plow. 

(5)  The  floors  of  the  cars  should  be  kept  in  good 
repair. 

Plows  and  Spreaders 

For  handling  unloading  plows,  a  cable  with  an  auxil- 
iary engine  and  drum  is  recommended.  The  machine 
should  be  able  to  develop  60  tons  pull,  with  steam  cyl- 
inders 12  in.  by  12  in.,  and  a  diameter  of  drum  of  4^ 
ft.,  permitting  four  wraps  of  1^-in.  cable  to  be  made. 
Steam  should  be  supplied  by  the  locomotive.  The 
winding  machinery  should  be  placed  on  a  specially- 
built  or  adapted  car  and  protected  from  the  weather. 

When  raising  track,  the  center  plow  is  recommended 
when  the  raise  is  light ;  side  plows  are  recommended  for 
making  heavy  fills  or  widening  the  bank. 

The  plow  should  be  strong  and  massive.  If  the  mold- 
board  is  curved  throughout  its  length  so  as  to  make  the 
angle  of  the  entering  wedge  sharper  than  that  of  the 
tail  of  the  plow,  there  is  less  breakage  of  stakes.  The 
vertical  slope  of  the  mold-board  should  be  sufficient  to 
preclude  climbing,  especially  toward  the  rear,  in  a  side- 
dump  plow.  The  larger  and  heavier  plows  are  recom- 
mended for  general  use.  The  longer  the  plow  and  the 
flatter  the  angle  of  thrust  the  better  satisfaction  will  be 
gained.  The  height  of  the  mold-board  should  not  be  less 
than  48  In.  on  a  center  plow%  or  54  in.  on  a  side  plow, 
and  higher  plows  are  usually  more  desirable. 


The  size  of  spreader  selected  will  sometimes  depend 
on  special  conditions  or  use,  but  in  general  the  large  size 
is  most  useful.  For  this  type  of  machine  the  following 
features  are  recommended : 

Form  of  spreader,  2  arms. 

I'ncuiii.itic   control   hy   one  man. 

IMaximuni   spread   at   least   40   ft.,    with   extensions. 

Vertical  range  of  wing  operation  should  be  about  2  ft.  above  and  below 
top   rail. 

Minimum    width    10    ft.,   wings   closed. 

Maximum   liciKht   in    train   IS   ft.,   wings  closed. 

Air   and    hand   brakes. 

l""ront  jjlow  to  flanse  2  inches  belov/  top  rail,  with  cast-steel  cutting 
edge   and    manganese  steel    wearing   plates  over   rail. 

The  front  plow  should  have  extensions  so  that  all  material  on  track  and 
3   ft.   to  one  side  may  be  passed  across  track  to  the  wing  on  the  other  side. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  car  should  be  as  low  as  possible. 

'J"he  wings  should  be  heavy,  strongly  hinged  and  braced  low  to  avoid 
twist. 

In  operation,  the  trucks  should  be  watched  and  wheel  flanges  kept  in 
perfect   repair. 

The  locomotive  runner  should  not  be  allowed  to  "charge  the  pile." 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  set  rules  regarding  the 
])oint  where  lifting  track  should  stop  and  trestling  begin 
when  making  embankments  with  trains.  The  character 
of  the  material  is  of  great  importance  in  the  matter  of 
cost.  Some  engineers  consider  that  it  is  practically 
always  preferable  to  trestle  or  block  up  the  tracks  with- 
out regard  to  the  depth  of  fill,  while  others  say  it  is 
advisable  to  raise  the  track  as  the  fill  progresses,  up  to 
25  ft.  or  more.  On  the  average,  from  6  to  10  ft.  are 
the  commonest  limits.  With,  however,  the  great  fluctu- 
ation in  the  costs  of  both  labor  and  materials,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  each  case  be  treated  as  an  individual 
problem.  The  cost  of  raising  should  be  carefully  figured, 
including  the  delays  and  interference  caused  to  and  by 
traffic  where  such  exists,  and  this  set  against  the  cost 
of  trestling,  including  labor  and  materials.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  some  cases  a  "run-around"  can  be 
formed  very  cheaply,  while  in  other  places  this  requires 
either  an  auxiliary  fill  or  trestle. 

In  estimating  trestle  for  fills  over  which  regular  traffic 
is  not  to  pass,  the  length  of  haul  is  important.  Where 
the  haul  is  less  than  two  miles,  light  side-dumping  cars 
may  be  used,  and  a  very  light  trestle  is  required.  Of 
course,  the  geographical  location  of  such  work  also  has 
an  important  influence  on  this  question,  as  climate,  char- 
acter and  availability  of  fill  materials,  labor,  lumber  and 
other  supplies  vary  enormously  with  different  sections 
of  the  country.  Each  engineer,  familiar  with  his  own 
section  and  the  local  conditions  surrounding  the  work, 
is  the  man  to  estimate  the  relative  cost  and  decide  where 
raising  track  should  stop  and  trestling  should  com- 
mence, either  on  new  location  or  under  existing  tracks 
and  traffic. 

In  determining  the  allowance  for  shrinkage  to  be 
made  in  a  fill,  it  should  be  remembered  primarily  that  it 
is  easier  to  add  to  the  height  of  a  fill  that  settles  than 
to  lower  the  track  if  the  settlement  does  not  amount  to 
as  much  as  that  anticipated  in  the  original  allowance. 
Therefore,  unless  the  shrinkage  of  a  material  is  well- 
known  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  fill  is  made,  it 
is  best  to  be  well  on  the  safe  side:  i.  e.,  little  or  no  allow- 
ance should  be  made  in  height ;  the  extra  material,  when 
possible,  being  deposited  where  it  will  be  conveniently 
available  for  raising  the  track,  as  required.  The  allow- 
ance in  width  should  be  from  about  5  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  height  of  the  fill,  depending  on  the 
material  and  conditions. 

The  material  used  for  fill  varies  in  shrinkage  from 
sound,  non-disintegrating  rock,  or  gravel,  which  is  least, 
to  certain  swelling  clays,  which  give  the  greatest  shrink- 
age both  in  compactibility  and  erosion  at  the  slopes. 
While  vegetable  loam  has  a  large  percentage  of  actual 
shrinkage,  it  so  quickly  produces  a  protection  cover  of 
vegetation  that  the  shrinkage  due  to  erosion  is  usually 
small.     Where  frozen  material  must  be  used  in  making 
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a  fill,  heavy  settlement  must  be  expected,  and  this  is  to 
be  avoided  where  possible. 

The  material  and  contour  of  the  ground  supporting 
the  fill  is  also  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  This 
is  especially  so  w^here  unstable  material  is  encountered. 

The  method  of  making  the  fill  should  also  be  care- 
fully considered.  When  the  tracks  are  being  raised 
under  traffic,  the  vertical  shrinkage  w^ill  be  largely  taken 
care  of  in  the  course  of  the  work.  When  the  fill  is  made 
by  teams  or  such  means  as  to  reasonably  tamp  and  com- 
pact the  fill  in  thin  layers  as  it  is  made,  the  same  is  true. 
Where,  however,  the  fill  is  made  by  trestle  and  without 
puddling  or  other  method  of  compacting,  the  settlement 
is  apt  to  be  considerable. 

Prevention  and  Cure  of  Water  Pockets 

On  December  8  the  Roadway  committee  was  taken 
by  H.  T.  Porter,  chief  engineer,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie, 
and  F.  R.  Layng,  engineer  of  track,  to  inspect  the  2^/2 
miles  of  second  track  which  was  constructed  in  1910 
and  1911  and  on  which  the  sub-grade  was  thoroughly 
rolled  with  a  10-ton  steam  roller  before  screened  crushea 
bank  slag  ballast  was  applied.  Section  men  removed  the 
ballast  to  expose  the  sub-grade  both  longitudinally  under 
the  rail  and  entirely  across  the  track  at  a  point  where  the 
sub-grade  had  been  rolled,  and  made  a  similar  exposure 
at  a  point  similarly  situated,  where  the  fill  was  made 
with  the  same  kind  of  clay  but  not  rolled. 

A  cross-section  of  the  rolled  sub-grade  taken  under 
a  tie  showed  a  depression  of  from  5  to  6  in.  below  the 
surface  as  originally  constructed. 

The  ballast  and  clay  sub-grade  were  not  mixed.  The 
sub-grade  was  hard  and  firm  and  the  rain  which  fell  the 
night  before  had  left  but  slight  traces  of  water  on  the 
sub-grade.  A  bucket  of  water  poured  on  the  ballast 
between  the  rails  flowed  freely  down  to  the  sub-grade, 
and  out  into  the  excavation  made  below  sub-grade.  A 
longitudinal  section  under  a  rail  exposing  the  sub-grade 
under  three  ties  showed  a  difference  of  about  1  in.  in 
the  elevation  of  the  sub-grade  between  ties  and  under 
ties,  the  sub-grade  being  depressed  about  1  in.  more 
under  the  tie  than  between  ties. 

Another  crOss-section  was  made  under  a  tie  on  a  clay 
embankment  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
of  the  same  material  as  that  just  described,  but  in  this 
case  the  sub-grade  was  not  rolled.  It  was  finished  in 
the  usual  manner,  using  a  Jordan  spreader. 

This  section  showed  a  depression  of  the  sub-grade  of 
from  5  to  9  in,  below  the  surface  as  originally  con- 
structed. The  ballast  and  clay  sub-grade  were  thor- 
oughly mixed,  the  puddled  clay  had  worked  up  into  the 
ballast  to  within  6  in.  of  the  bottom  of  the  tie,  small 
pools  of  water  were  standing  at  this  level,  which  was 
several  inches  higher  than  the  shoulder  of  the  embank- 
ment outside  of  the  ballast.  A  longitudinal  section  under 
the  high  ;-ail  showed  that  the  sub-grade  has  been  de- 
pressed about  1^  in.  more  under  the  tie  than  between 
the  ties,  while  a  longitudinal  section  under  the  low  rail 
showed  the  depression  under  the  tie  to  be  1^4  in.  more 
than  between  ties.  The  original  ballast  at  the  section 
on  the  rolled  sub-grade  was  not  as  clean  as  the  ballast 
used  at  the  other  section,  as  it  contained  more  fine  mate- 
rial near  the  bottom. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  line  and  surface 
and  in  smooth  riding  over  the  rolled  sub-grade  track  as 
compared  with  adjacent  sections,  and  the  rolled  section 
is  maintained  with  less  labor. 

It  seems  that  the  consolidation  of  the  sub-grade  by 
rolling  has  prevented  its  mixing  with  the  ballast,  not- 
withstanding the  depression  of  that  portion  under  the 
ties  below  the  level  of  the  shoulder  which  has  formed  a 


trough  with  no  drainage  outlet  other  than  percolation 
through  the  sub-grade. 

The  Erie  has  arranged  to  conduct  two  tests  of  rolling 
the  sub-grade,  one  of  which  will  be  on  an  18-  to  20-ft. 
double-track  fill  of  lumpy  blue  clay  about  a  mile  long, 
the  westerly  half  to  be  rolled,  the  other  half  to  be  finished 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Depression  plugs  are  to  be 
inserted  at  several  points  so  that  the  elevation  of  the 
sub-grade  may  be  checked  at  any  time  without  disturbing 
the  ballast.  It  is  the  intention  to  oil  the  sub-grade  after 
rolling  to  prevent  it  from  working  up  into  mud  and 
fouling  the  ballast. 

The  other  test  will  consist  of  rolling  the  sub-grade  on 
a  fill  5  to  8  ft.  high,  composed  of  light  sandy  loam, 
constructed  for  a  new  eastbound  track.  The  easterly 
half  of  the  test  section  is  to  be  rolled  and  the  westerly 
half  to  be  finished  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  rolling  on  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the  present  track 
being  hard  to  maintain  in  line  and  surface  on  account 
of  the  light,  springy  sub-grade  causing  rails  to  creep  and 
ties  to  become  slewed. 

Both  of  these  test  sections  are  on  the  Chicago  and 
Erie  division  of  the  Erie  Railroad  where  new  second 
track  and  grade  revisions  are  being  carried  out  between 
Lomax,  Ind.,  and  Griffith.  The  double  track  high 
fill  test  is  located  just  west  of  Winfield  and  the  low  fill 
test  is  located  a  short  distance  w^est  of  Wilders. 

Advisable  Slopes  for  High   Rock  Cuts  40  Ft.  in 
Height  or  More  ; 

The  committee  has  received  replies  from  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  roads  to  their  questions  asked  in 
regard  to  the  above  subject  and  find  that  general  prac- 
tice calls  for  a  slope  of  ^^  to  1  in  rock  cuts  on  new  con- 
struction, and  the  roads  report  that  cuts  of  that  slope 
in  material  which  can  be  really  classified  as  rock  are 
standing  wi-thout  trouble.  In  disintegrated  rock  or  shale 
or  in  cuts  where  stone  and  shale  strata  alternate,  the 
slopes  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  material 
and  each  individual  case  considered  on  its  merits.  The 
committee  therefore  recommends  that  new  rock  cuts 
40  ft.  or  more  in  height  be  constructed  at  slopes  of  J4 
to  1. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  based  on  65  replies  re- 
ceived to  a  list  of  questions  sent  to  225  roads.  The 
replies  received  include  almost  all  the  larger  roads  that 
have  done  a  considerable  amount  of  construction  work. 
It  appears  that  a  number  of  roads  at  present  are  using 
a  cement  gun  on  cuts  where  the  rock  has  been  badly 
shattered  in  construction  and  where  the  strata  is  very 
much  inclined  to  the  horizontal  and  seamy.  This  prac- 
tice should  enhance  the  value  of  the  ^  to  1  slope,  for  if 
the  rock  is  found  after  construction  to  be  bad  and  the 
cut  giving  trouble,  it  can  be  remedied  by  plastering  with 
the  cement  gun. 

Advisable  Width  for  Newly  Constructed  Roadbed 
ON  Embankment  50  Feet  High  or  More 

Almost  all  of  the  roads  reporting  say  they  are  mak- 
ing no  allowance  in  increased  height  for  anticipated  set- 
tlement of  embankment,  as  in  the  past  anticipated  set- 
tlement has  not  occurred,  and  it  is  better  to  hold  track 
to  grade  on  additional  material  than  to  spend  quite  a 
sum  of  money  to  cut  bank  down.  The  committee  recom- 
mends, therefore,  that  no  allowance  be  made  for  in- 
creased height  of  embankment  50  ft.  or  more  in  height, 
and  that  the  following  allowances  be  made  for  increased 
width  of  embankment  50  ft.  or  more  in  height:  An- 
ticipated shrinkage  7  per  cent,  add  10  per  cent  of  vertical 
height  to  each  shoulder  or  fill;  anticipated  shrinkage  10 
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per  cent,  ackl  15  per  ccnl  of  vertical  heij^ht  to  eacli 
shoulder  of  liU ;  antiei])ate(l  shriuUajjie  of  15  i)er  cent, 
add  22)/.  per  cent  of  vertical  height  to  each  shoulder 
of  fill.  If  these  allowances  are  made,  there  will  be  the 
proper  hank  and  shoulder  after  shrinkage  has  occurred 
to  rebuild  the  sub-}j:rade  to  its  normal  section  and  ])er- 
nianent  standard  width  without  widening  the  entire 
embankment.  I'^ach  individual  case  should  be  decided 
on  its  own  merits,  and  depends  on  nature  of  material 
and  manner  of  i)lacing  same.  It  is  felt  by  the  commit- 
tee that  no  embankment  50  ft.  or  more  in  height  will 
be  constructed  in  any  other  manner  than  by  dumi)ing 
from  a  trestle,  and  these  figures  are  recommended  as 
applicable  especially  to  this  method  of  placing  in  em- 
bankment. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Track  Elevation 
AND  Track  Depression  in  Cities  Where  Many 
Street  Crossings  IMake  It  Necessary  to  Change 
THE  Grade  of  the  Railway. 
The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  in  Depressing 
OR  Elevating  Streets  Where  a  Few  Crossings  Are 
TO  Be  Eliminated  With  But  Slight  Changes  in 
the  Grade  of  the  Tracks. 

Whenever  grade  separation  through  densely  built-up 
thoroughfares  (short  blocks,  say  12  to  15  crossings  per 
mile)  becomes  imperative,  elaborate  studies  of  the  kind 
and  volume  of  traffic  on  each  thoroughfare  should  be 
made  and  due  record  kept,  with  a  view  of  eliminating 
or  vacating  certain  of  these  crossings  as  wholly  un- 
justifiable from  a  cost  standpoint,  and  lateral  streets  at 
a  less  cost  may  be  opened  in  their  stead.  If  but  a  very 
few  crossings  are  to  be  eliminated  in  an  industrial  dis- 
trict, with  reasonable  assurance  that  no  others  will  be 
required,  other  things  being  equal,  the  method  used 
should  not  disturb  the  tracks.  If  several  crossings  are 
to  be  eliminated  in  an  industrial  district,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  most  efficient  method  is  by  track  ele- 
vation. 

In  a  residential  district,  if  grades  and  other  condi- 
tions on  the  railway  will  permit,  complete  depression 
allowing  the  streets  to  remain  at  their  original  level,  or 
nearly  so,  is  the  preferable  method. 

The  Effect  of  Fast  Trains  on  the  Cost  of  Mainte- 
nance OF  Way  and  of  Equipment 

The  committee  has  found  it  impracticable  to  obtain 
any  information  of  a  reliable  character,  the  system  of 
accounts  in  use  on  American  railways  not  being  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  While  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  cost 
of  ties,  except  labor,  rail  and  ballast  applied  to .  the 
tracks  in  question,  no  other  information  can  be  had 
which  would  be  of  any  value. 

From  the  meager  information  at  hand  it  appears  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  fast  track  is  greater  than  that 
of  slow,  by  the  following  percentages : 

Rail,  1  per  cent  annually. 

White  oak  ties,  3  per  cent  annually. 

Cedar  ties,  4  per  cent  annually. 

When  this  new  data  is  in  hand  it  may  be  possible  to 
give  a  more  reliable  figure  on  the  efifect  of  speed  on  cost 
of  maintenance  of  track. 

The  effect  of  speed  on  maintenance  of  equipment  is 
much  more  difficult  to  determine.  Rolling  stock  is  in- 
discriminately used  in  both  fast  and  slow  service  where 
of  the  ordinary  kinds,  and  where  used  exclusively  in 
high-speed  service  is  usually  of  a  superior  order  of  con- 
struction and  not  comparable  with  the  class  of  equip- 
ment used  in  slow-speed  service.  Locomotives  for  high 
and  low  speeds  are  of  different  designs  and  have  dif- 
ferent maintenance  costs,  even  though  used  at  same 
speeds. 


Coniinitur:  W.  M.  Dawlcy  (Erie),  chairman;  J.  A. 
.Spielmanii  (  I'.  &  O.),  vice-chairman;  J.  R.  W.  Ambrose 
(Toronto  Terminals),  H.  E.  Astley  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.), 
C.  W.  lirown  (L.  &  N.  E.),  S.  P.  Brown  (Mt.  Royal 
Tunnel  &  Terminal  Co.),  B.  M.  Cheney  (C.  B.  &  Q.), 
C.  W.  Cochran  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  W.  C.  Curd  (M.  P.), 
Paul  Didier  (B.  &  O.),  S.  B.  Fisher  (M.  K.  &  T.), 
L.  F.  Lonnbladh  (M.  K.  &  T.),  H.  W.  McLeod  (C.  P.), 
C.  M.  McVay  (K.  &  M.),  F.  M.  Patterson  (I.  C.  C), 
W.  H.  Petersen  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  P.  Petri  (B.  &  O.), 
W.  F.  Purdy  (Wab.  Pgh.  Term.),  R.  A.  Rutledge 
(A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  J.  M.  Sills  (St.  L.-S.  F.),  H.  J. 
Slifer  (Cons.  Engr.),  G.  R.  Talcott  (B.  &  O.),  W.  P. 
Wiltsee  (N.  &  W.). 

Discussion 

The  report  was  presented  by  J.  A.  Spielmann  (B.  & 
O.),  vice-chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Spielmann:  The  first  subject  treated  is  (1-a) 
"Roadbed  cross  sections."  (Mr.  Spielmann  then  read  the 
conclusions,  which  were  adopted.) 

Mr.  Spielmann :  There  is  a  revision  of  the  recommen- 
dations relating  to  steam-shovel  work  and  to  shrinkage 
or  expansion  of  materials  placed  in  embankment  by  ordi- 
nary methods  of  railway  construction  and  to  settlement 
thereafter,  and  especially  with  reference  to  steam  shovel 
and  other  apparatus  for  grading. 

We  have  quite  a  lot  of  information  asked  for,  con- 
fidentially, from  manufacturers,  which  we  do  not  pub- 
lish in  this  bulletin  and  we  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
given  out,  but  recommend  that  it  be  placed  in  the  archives 
of  the  association,  where  it  can  be  accessible  to  the  mem- 
bers. We  also  have  information  from  contractors  and 
some  special  railroad  people. 

The  President:  It  is  understood  that  this  information 
will  be  on  file  among  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  and  can  be  had  by  members  when  the  secretary 
is  consulted. 

Mr.  Spielmann :  The  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee in  this  regard  is  for  the  substitution  or  revision  of 
the  manual  in  regard  to  steam  shovels  and  other  appara- 
tus for  that  kind  of  work  of  the  manner  we  have  pre- 
sented, and  we  have  also  submitted  some  forms  for  adop- 
tion in  place  of  those  now  in  the  manual. 

There  is  one  correction  to  be  made  under  locomotive 
cranes.  It  should  read :  "The  rating  of  a  locomotive 
crane  should  be  given  as  the  net  tons  that  it  will  lift  at 
a  12-ft.  horizontal  radius.'^ 

The  President :  That  correction  will  be  made  in  the 
proceedings.  You  have  before  you  these  recommended 
forms.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Spielmann :  I  move  that  the  forms  be  adopted  in 
place  of  those  now  in  the  manual. 

The  President :  Is  there  any  discussion  in  regard  to 
these  forms? 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Spielmann :  Our  report  on  Subject  No.  2 — "Con- 
tinue the  study  of  unit  pressure  allowable  on  roadbeds  of 
different  materials,  co-operating  with  special  committee 
on  Stresses  in  Railroad  Track,"  is  a  progress  report. 

In  regard  to  the  curing  of  water  pockets,  we  know 
that  there  are  a  great  variety  of  water  pockets.  We  have 
a  mass  of  correspondence  from  dififerent  railroads  on 
this  subject.  There  are  some  cases  where  engineers  re- 
ported how  they  cured  water  pockets  and  even  furnished 
diagrams,  and  they  reported  they  were  a  success,  but  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  we  had  some  reports  from  the 
same  parties  stating  that  they  were  meeting  with  failure 
and  the  plans  did  not  work  out.  This,  of  course,  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  progress  report. 

We  refer  to  subject  No.  7,  which  is  "Report  on  the 
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effect  of  fast  trains  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way 
and  maintenance  of  e(|uipment."  This  committee  made 
some  progress  in  getting  up  a  report  on  this  subject, 
based  on  some  investigations,  but  we  are  a  little  bit  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  belongs  to  the  Committee  on 


Roadway  or   whether   it   should   not  be   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Stresses  in  Railroad  Track. 

The  President:  That  can  be  passed  on  by  the  direc- 
tors. If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the  committee  is 
dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the  association. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings 


IN  presenting  its  report  last  year,  there 
was  some  confusion  regarding 
whether  it  was  presented  as  information 
or  for  adoption  in  the  Manual.  For  this 
reason  it  was  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  was  presented  for  adoption 
this  year  in  practically  the  same  form  as 
last  year  and  as  published  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  of  March  24,  1916. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  was  de- 
voted to  freight  house  scales.  In  out- 
bound houses  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
scale  at  every  second  door  opening,  or  a 
maximum  of  75-ft.  centers,  these  to  be 
located  approximately  6  to  8  ft.  from  the 
receiving  side  of  the  house.  In  in- 
bound houses  it  is  desirable  to  have 
scales  placed  100-ft.  centers,  as  the 
maximum,  and  located  on  the  receiving 
side. 

In  layouts  where  one  house  handles  both  inbound 
and  outbound  freight,  and  where  the  business  is  heavy 
and  diversified,  the  scales  should  preferably  be  located 
at  every  second  door  opening,  or  a  maximum  of  75-ft. 
centers.  Where  this  number  of  scales  are  used  they 
should  be  ample  to  take  care  of  outbound  weighing. 
Scales  should  be  located  on  the  driveway  side  of  the 
house. 

At  small  outlying  stations  where  there  is  a  combina- 
tion baggage  and  freight  room,  a  fixed  scale  with  the 
platform  level  with  the  freight  room  floor,  located 
preferably  at  one  side  of  the  door  nearest  the  driveway 
side,  is  recommended,  as  at  this  point  it  will  be  less 
liable  to  damage  from  trunks  or  large  packages. 

Scales  for  houses  handling  freight  only  should  have 
a  minimum  capacity  of  four  tons.  Higher  capacity 
scales  cost  very  little  more  and  are  economical  from  an 
operating  and  maintenance  standpoint,  as  they  will  stand 
up  better  under  the  abuse  to  which  they  are  usually 
subjected. 

Ash  Pits 

The  report  also  repeated  the  information  concerning 
ash  pits  presented  last  year,  including  a  brief  general 
discussion  of  the  service  to  which  ash  pits  are  sub- 
jected, with  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
walls  and  the  action  of  the  acids,  etc.  Five  different 
types  of  pits  were  pr.esented  for  use  tmder  conditions 
ranging  from  the  simple  pit  of  cast-iron  tie  construc- 
tion to  the  elaborate  flooded  pit  served  with  an  over- 
head gantry  crane. 

Committee:  M.  A.  Long  (B.  &  O.),  chairman;  G. 
H.  Gilbert  (Soo),  vice-chairman;  G.  W.  Andrews  (B. 
&  O.),  D.  R.  Collin,  W.  H.  Cookman  (P.  R.  R.),  C.  G. 
Delo  (C.  G.  W.),  W.  T.  Dorrance  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.), 
K.  B.  Duncan  (G.  C.  &  S.  F.),  J.  H.  Edwards  (Am. 
Br.  Co.),  C.  H.  Fake  (M.  R.  &  B.  T.),  J.  B.  Gaut 
(G.  T.),  E.  M.  Grime  (N.  P.),  A.  T.  Hawk  (C.  R.  I. 
&  P.),  F.  F.  Harrington  (Va.),  E.  A.  Harrison  (A.  T. 
&  S.  F.),  C.  A.  Hayes  (M.  &  O.),  A.  Larson  (S.  N.  E.), 
R.  V.  Reamer  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  H.  Rettinghouse  (C. 


Long,  Chairman 


be 


St.   P.   M.   &  O.),   C.  W.   Richey    (P. 
R.  R.),  John  Schofield  (C.  N.). 

Discussion 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  man- 
ual was  approved,  after  which  freight 
house  scales  w^ere  discussed. 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  I  think 
that  the  plan  proposed  hardly  leaves 
room  to  enable  the  man  to  unload  his 
wagon,  between  the  side  of  the  house 
and  the  scale,  and  let  anybody  else 
stand  with  a  truck  ready  to  put  the 
stuff  on  the  scale.  I  think  it  should 
be  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Long:  If  you  have  it  farther 
away  from  the  door,  it  means  more 
handling.  We  have  a  scale  at  every 
second  door  opening.  The  closer  you 
have  the  scales  to  the  door  the  sim- 
,   provided   there   is   no  congestion   of 


pier  it  will 
freight. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  That  is  true  if  the  packages  are  small, 
but  when  you  get  into  dry  goods  there  are  big  boxes. 

Mr.  Long:  We  found  that  there  was  likely  to  be 
congestion  if  the  scale  were  in  the  center  of  the  house, 
on  account  of  double  handling. 

(Mr.  Long  read  the  portion  referring  to  ashpits.) 

Mr.  Lindsay:  I  suppose  that  is  in  line  with  safety 
work,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  crazy  on  the 
safety  question.  I  remember  reading  about  how  a  man 
on  the  Delaware  &  Lackawanna  fell  into  a  pit  and  was 
drowned.  Is  there  any  more  reason  why  a  man  should 
fall  into  a  pit  walking  lengthwise  of  the  track  than 
there  is  if  he  is  walking  sideways? 

Mr.  Long:  Rails  are  all  around  the  pit  except  where 
the  track  enters.  The  idea  is  to  have  a  three-foot  drop. 
He  would  walk  down  this  grade,  and  when  he  got  to 
the  fifteen  feet,  his  feet  would  be  three  feet  below  the 
level,  and  there  would  be  something  to  stop  him.  We  have 
had  four  men  drowned  walking  into  the  pit.  The  com- 
mittee would  recommend  in  a  general  way  that  this  be 
followed  out  in  pits  as  a  safety  proposition. 

Earl  Stimson  (B.  &  O.)  :  I  think  15  ft.  is  a  little  too 
long.  We  have  provided  protection  8  ft.  in  length  in  a 
number  of  the  pits,  and  it  is  successful. 

Mr.  Long:  We  felt  that  at  times  the  cinders  would 
fill  it  up.  We  felt,  in  having  this  15-ft.  extension  under 
the  rail,  extending  out  from  the  pit,  the  water  would  be 
sufficiently  hot  so  it  would  not  freeze,  and  if  the  man 
walked  into  the  pit  it  would  be  with  notice. 

Mr.  Stimson :  Under  various  types  of  pit,  you  say, 
"At  outlying  districts,  where  few  engines  are  handled, 
cast-iron  ties,  approximately  12  in.  high,  are  used  to 
prevent  burning  wood  ties.  These  should  be  located  on 
spur  tracks."    We  are  using  them  on  other  tracks. 

Mr.  Long:  The  committee  did  not  feel  that  you 
could  use  a  cast-iron  tie  on  anything  but  a  spur  track. 

Mr.  Stimson  :  I  would  move  that  that  be  amended  to 
read  not  more  than  5   ft.  below  the  drainage  pipe  and 
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don't  specify  any  depth  at  all.  That  will  limit  it  so  that 
the  usefulness  of  that  pit  would  be  ilestroycd. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Lindsay :  Then  this  ought  to  be  confined  to 
water  pits. 

Mr.  Long:  What  I  had  in  mind  was  to  h.ive  this  for 
all  pits  in  general,  but  we  will  put  in  the  words  "water 
type  of  pit." 

The  Chairman :  Would  it  not  be  well  to  place  the 
rail  the  same  as  the  crossing,  only  one  rail  instead  of 
double  rail,  8  ft.  from  the  pit.  T  don't  agree  with  I\lr. 
Lindsay  that  there  is  no  more  danger  of  a  man  falling 
in    walking  along  the  track  than   walking  alongside  of 


the  track,  hut  if  there  is  a  rail  8  ft.  away  he  will  stumble 
against  it. 

Mr.  Long:  The  objection  to  that  would  be  the  same 
as  the  objection  to  the  cattlcguard  or  other  things.  It 
would  fill  up  with  snow  and  ice,  and  lose  its  effectiveness. 

The  Chairman :  One  or  two  of  my  engineers  were 
going  to  offer  a  few  objections  to  this  report,  but  they 
are  not  liere.  We  are  using  a  cast-iron  pedestal  on  which 
we  place  two  rails,  set  in  this  cast-iron,  and  we  have 
not  had  any  wrecks.  This  gets  rid  of  the  objection  to 
disintegrating  of  the  concrete.  If  you  have  not  had 
copies  of  the  plans  I  will  send  them  to  you.  The  com- 
mittee is  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the  convention. 


Report  on  Economics  of  Railway  Location 


THE  committee  was  instructed  by  the 
_  Board  of  Direction  to  make  a  study 
and  report  on  certain  subjects  during  the 
year,  as  follows : 

L  Make  critical  examination  of  the 
subject-matter  in  the  Manual,  and  sub- 
mit definite  recommendations  for  changes, 
taking  into  special  consideration  a  revi- 
sion of  the  conclusions  in  Vol.  16,  pages 
104  to  109. 

2.  Report  on  the  resistance  of  trains 
running  between  35  and  75  miles  per 
hour. 

3.  (a)  Report  on  the  effect  of  curv- 
ature on  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way. 
(b)  Report  on  the  effect  of  curvature  on 
the  maintenance  of  equipment. 

4.  Report  on  the  effect  of  train  re- 
sistance on  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed. 

5.  After  the  study  of  the  effect  of  the 

various  physical  characteristics  of  railway  locations  upon 
their  economy  of  maintenance  and  operation  has  been 
made,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  state  the  conclusions  de- 
rived from  these  studies  in  a  formula,  or  series  of  formu- 
las, v/hich  can  be  used  by  engineers  in  determining  the 
relative  efficiency  of  various  locations. 

6.  Report  on  the  entire  question  of  economics  of  loca- 
tion as  affected  by  the  introduction  of  electric  locomotives. 

7.  Report  on  the  extent  the  locating  engineer  is  justi- 
fied in  making  additional  expenditure  in  getting  nearer  to 
medium-sized  centers  of  population  already  in  existence 
in  the  territory  where  the  road  is  to  be  built. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  each  of  the  fore- 
going topics,  but  with  the  exception  of  revision  of  the 
manual,  the  committee  is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  sub- 
mit definite  conclusions  for  approval. 

The  committee  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  con- 
clusions now  incorporated  in  the  Manual  and  presented 
changes  in  phraseology  and  rearrangement  so  as  to  make 
the  matter  clearer. 

Pertaining  to  "the  effect  of  train  resistance  on  the 
amount  of  fuel  consumed,"  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  made  a  study  of  fuel  consumption  on  several 
divisions  of  the  road  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  the 
results  of  that  study  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
members  in  Bulletin  187,  for  July,  1916.  (Abstracted  in 
the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  Sept.  1,  1916.) 

Prof.  Edward  C.  Schmidt  made  a  series  of  train  resist- 
ance tests  on  Illinois  Central  through-passenger  trains. 
The  tabulated  results  were  appended  to  the  report  as 
Appendix  A.  (Abstracted  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  March  9,  1917.) 

Committee:  John  G.  Sullivan  (C.  P.),  chairman;  C. 
P.  Howard  (I.  C.  C),  vice-chairman;  F.  H.  Alfred  (P. 


John  G.  Sullivan,  Chairman 


M.),  Willard  Beahan  (N.  Y.  C),  R. 
N.  Begien  (B.  &  O.),  G.  D.  Brooke 
(B.  &  O.),  Maurice  Coburn  (P.  L. 
W.),  D.  F.  Crawford  (P.  L.  W.),  W. 
J.  Cunningham  (B.  &  M.),  A.  C. 
Dennis  (Contr.  Engr.),  R.  D.  Garner 
(S.  N.  E.),  A.  S.  Going  (G.  T.),  F. 
W.  Green  (St.  L.  S.  W.),  V.  K.  Hen- 
dricks (St.  L.-S.  F.),  H.  C.  Ives  (Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute),  Fred 
Lavis  (Cons.  Engr.),  J.  deN.  Macomb, 
Jr.  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  G.  A.  Mountain 
(Can.  Ry.  Com.),  W.  G.  Raymond 
(Univ.  of  la.),  S.  S.  Roberts  (Cons. 
Engr.),  E.  C.  Schmidt  (Univ.  of  111.), 
A.  K.  Shurtleff,  L.  L.  Tallyn  (D.  L. 
&  W.),  Walter  Loring  Webb  (Cons. 
Engr.),  H.  C.  Williams  (L.  &  N.),  M. 
A.  Zook  (I.  C.  C). 
Discussion 

Mr.  Sullivan  (chairman)  :  I  think  the  better  way 
is  to  make  a  few  comments  on  Subjects  2  to  7  as  we 
go  along  and  then  come  back  to  Subject  1,  the  only 
one  on  which  we  have  conclusions. 

With  reference  to  Subject  No.  2,  "Report  on  the 
resistance  of  trains  running  between  35  and  75  miles 
per  hour,"  Mr.  Begien  was  chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee dealing  with  that  matter,  and  he  reported  that 
he  had  made  some  experiments,  but  did  not  wish  to 
have  them  published,  as  he  felt  that  there  might  have 
been  some  inaccuracies. 

With  regard  to  Subject  No.  3,  "(a)  Report  on  the 
effect  of  curvature  on  cost  of  maintenance  of  way ; 
(b)  report  on  the  effect  of  curvature  on  maintenance 
of  equipment,"  there  was  a  sub-committee  formed  to 
deal  with  that  problem,  but  they  realized,  as  I  think 
all  of  you  will  realize,  that  it  is  a  hard  subject  to  get 
on  a  dollar  and  cents  basis. 

As  to  Subject  No.  4,  "Report  on  the  effect  of  train 
resistance  on  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,"  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  dealing 
with  that  matter,  was  a  little  too  busy  to  do  much 
work  on  this  subject. 

Concerning  Subject  No.  5,  "After  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  the  various  physical  characteristics  or  rail- 
way locations  upon  their  economy  of  maintenance 
and  operation  has  been  made,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
state  the  conclusions  derived  from  these  studies  in  a 
formula,  or  series  of  formulas,  which  can  be  used  by 
engineers  in  determining  the  relative  efficiency  of 
various  locations,"  we  had  a  meeting  on  that  subject, 
and  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  .that  we  were  not  quite 
ready  to  reduce  our  results  to  a  formula  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time,  and  that  probably  that  subject  could  be  de- 
ferred until  such  time  as  wc  were  publishing  a  new 
manual. 

As  to  Subject  No.  6,  "Report  on  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  economics  of  location  as  affected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  locomotives,"  I  am  not  certain 
that  that  is  a  subject  we  could  deal  with  very  satis- 
factorily. In  fact,  it  might  have  been  better  if  that 
subject  had  been  given  to  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tricity. We  have  not  been  able  to  do  any  work  on 
that  subject,  and  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  ask  to  be 
excused  from  dealing  with  it. 

As  to  Subject  No.  7,  "Report  on  the  extent  the  lo- 
cating engineer  is  justified  in  making  additional  ex- 
penditure in  getting  nearer  to  medium-sized  centers 
of  population  already  in  existence  in  the  territory 
where  the  road  is  to  be  built,"  that  is  a  subject  which 
the  committee  did  give  some  thought  to,  but  no  con- 
clusions were  arrived  at,  and  a  general  synopsis  of 
the  opinions  of  a  part  of  the  committee,  at  least,  would 
be  about  as  follows: 

"I  doubt  very  much  if  this  association  can  lay  down 
definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  engineers,  for  the 
reason  that  every  case  is  a  problem  by  itself." 

L.  C.  Fritch  (Can.  Nor.)  :  I  have  not  given  the 
matter  much  consideration — it  is  a  pretty  broad  sub- 
ject. It  seems  to  me  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  fixed 
rules  to  govern  all  points.  I  think  Mr.  Sullivan's 
idea  in  taking  an  ideal  case  and  figuring  it  out  on  the 
basis  he  has  is  the  only  rational  way  of  figuring.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  elements  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  it.  I  think  some  lines 
have  made  the  mistake  in  sacrificing  distance  and 
alinement  and  in  that  way  have  missed  small  centers 
of  business  that  would  yield  quite  a  return.  Of 
course,  the  character  of  the  country  has  something  to 
do  with  it.  I  should  say,  though,  if  two  lines  are 
already  serving  a  location  such  as  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
chosen  as  his  illustration,  and  a  third  line  comes 
along,  it  is  almost  necessary  by  reason  of  competition 
to  arrive  at  the  same  centers  already  served  by  the 
competing  line. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  valuable  study  and  I  believe 
if  we  took  the  existing  lines  and  got  actual  figures  it 
would  demonstrate  which  policy  is  the  right  one  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  Sullivan :  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Fritch  has  stated,  that 
the  statement  I  made  here  was  on  the  side  of  being  favor- 
able to  going  into  these  smaller  towns.  There  are  other 
factors.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  miss  a  town  if  you  can 
help  it.  You  will  bring  discredit  on  the  road,  and 
furthermore  you  must  consider  the  future  growth  of  that 
town.  The  policy  is  governed  not  so  much  by  the  locat- 
ing engineer  as  it  is  by  other  considerations,  and  this 
is  a  matter  of  policy.  It  is  true  that  the  locating  engineer, 
or  chief- engineer,  if  he  is  in  charge  of  location,  should  be 
properly  informed,  and  he  should  be  able  to  advise  his 
board  of  directors  if  they  are  making  an  uneconomical 
location. 

Mr.  Fritch:  There  is  one  other  point.  There  are 
many  illustrations  where  through  lines  have  been  built, 
and  then  spur  lines  built  into  the  smaller  centers.  That 
is  shown  in  many  cases  to  be  a  very  unprofitable  invest- 
ment. It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  operate  a  small  branch 
line. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  this 
portion  of  the  report  will  be  accepted  as  information 
and  we  will  return  to  Instruction  No.  1. 

Mr.  Sullivan:  Instruction  No.  1  reads  as  follows: 
"Make  critical  examination  of  the  subject  matter  in  the 
manual,    and    submit      definite      recommendations      for 


changes,  taking  into  special  consideration  a  revision  of 
the  conclusions  in  Vol.  16,  pages  104  to  109."  The  com- 
mittee was  under  the  impression  that  to  get  any  mat- 
ter before  the  convention  it  should  be  put  in  the  form 
of  conclusions.  We  were  not  unanimous  at  the  meeting 
we  had  as  to  the  changes  suggested  in  the  manual,  but 
they  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  report,  and  since  the 
report  was  printed  I  have  had  considerable  correspond- 
ence with  some  of  the  members  who  objected  to  changes. 
(Mr.  Sullivan  then  read  the  first  change  under  "Revi- 
sion of  Manual,"  which  was  agreed  to.) 

(Mr.  Sullivan  then  read  the  proposed  changes  to 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  page  521  of  the  manual,  which 
would  make  them  read :  "An  economical  location  is  one 
which  permits  the  production  of  the  greatest  return  on 
the  investment  from  the  profits  of  operation.") 

Mr.  Sullivan:  There  is  considerable  objection  to  this 
proposed  change,  and  I  think  you  will  remember  that 
there  was  considerable  discussion  a  year  ago  on  this 
subject  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  manual. 
The  difficulty  arises  on  this  point — if  a  road  was  built 
as  a  private  institution  with  your  own  money  without 
borrowing  money,  the  greatest  interest  you  could  get 
from  that  money  would  probably  be  represented  by  the 
formula  R  —  E,  divided  by  C  equals  p,  which  is  in  the 
present  form.  The  second  formula,  R —  (E-}-I)=rP, 
contemplates  a  different  case,  where  you  can  get  money 
possibly  at  low  rates  and  sell  bonds.  There  can  be  cases 
where  that  second  formula  may  not  be  exactly  true.  We 
might  change  that  to  read  R— (C-j-p),  C  being  the 
capital  and  p  the  interest  you  pay,  that  is,  practical  fixed 
charges,  plue  E,  the  expense,  and  then  subtract  from  that 
your  receipts,  which  means  dividends.  You  can  get  a 
case  where  by  increasing  p  you  will  also  reduce  E,  and 
your  dividends  will  be  larger,  and  that  is  practically  the 
same  formula  as  is  shown  where  R —  (E-f-l)=P,  the 
dividend. 

Mr.  Sullivan:  I  do  not  think  the  formulae  give  any 
misinformation,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  house,  I  make  a  motion  that  no  change  be  made  in 
the  manual  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  page  521. 

Mr.  Fritch :  I  think  there  are  cases  where  the  most 
economical  location  would  be  one  where  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  therefore,  the  interest,  would  be  less.  If 
your  gross  receipts  are  not  sufficient  on  a  certain  line  to 
pay  your  fixed  charge  and  operating  expenses,  it  would 
be  much  wiser  to  build  a  less  expensive  line  and  thereby 
decrease  the  capital  account  and  interest  charges  and 
thereby  produce,  probably,  a  better  result  in  the  way  of 
net  earnings   from   the   investment. 

Mr.  Sullivan:  Formula  2  covers  that  case.  It  shows 
that  dividends  are  derived  from  the  equation  where  the 
receipts,  minus  some  of  the  earnings,  the  expenses  and 
the  fixed  charges,  equal  the  dividend. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Raymond  (University  of  Iowa)  :  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  very  frankly  said  that 
the  committee  is  not  unanimous  on  this  proposition,  and 
perhaps  that  is  sufficient  warrant  for  objection  to  the 
motion  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  committee.  It 
appears  to  me  that  neither  of  the  formulae  in  their 
present  form,  nor  the  statement  in  the  proposed  form, 
are  to  the  point.  I  think  neither  is  correct.  For  that 
reason,  I  would  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  matter 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sullivan :  Mr.  Raymond's  amendment  will  have 
the  same  effect  that  my  original  motion  had,  namely,  to 
leave  the  matter  as  it  stands  at  present. 

Mr.  Roberts :  Dean  Raymond  will  support  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  sub-committee  provided  it  was  made 
to  read  "The  most  economic  location  is  one  which  per- 
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mils  tlu>  production  of  tlic  i,M"catest  return  on  the  in- 
vestment  from  the  profits  of  operation." 

Mr.  Sullivan:  As  to  the  term  "fjrcatest  return,"  do 
you  mean  in  percentajj[C ?  If  you  mean  in  percentage, 
that  would  not  be  true. 

Mr.  Roberts:  I  cannot  sec  clearly  how  you  can  have 
an  economic  line,  luiless  you  get  the  si'eatcst  leturn  on 
the  money  invested.  I  think  that  this  statement  as 
amended  by  Dean  Raymond  comes  more  nearly  re]nc- 
scntine:  a  true  statement  of  what  is  an  economic  location. 

Mr.  Sullivan  :  If  we  are  able  to  make  10  per  cent  on 
our  investment  the  net  carninfjs  would  be  10  per  cent 
on  the  capital  spent.  If  we  had  spent  twice  the  monev 
the  profits  might  be  so  reduced  that  we  could  not  make 
10  ])er  cent;  we  might  only  make  S  per  cent,  but  the  8 
per  cent  on  the  straight  double  sum  would  give  the  stock- 
holder more  dividends,  and  that  is  expressed  in  tlie  sec- 
ond formula. 

Mr.  Fritch :  Are  not  we  losing  the  real  point  of  this 
argument?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of 
finance  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  engineering.  A  rail- 
way is  a  system  to  perform  certain  things.  Is  not  the 
most  economically-built  railway  the  one  that  can  handle 
a  given  traf^c  with  the  least  cost,  and  why  confuse  that 
problem  with  any  financial  propositions? 

The  President :  My  understanding  was  that  the  mat- 
ter was  to  be  referred  back  to  the  committee. 

(The  president  then  put  to  vote  the  matter  of  referring 
this  part  of  the  report  back  to  the  committee,  and  it  was 
passed.) 

(Mr.  Sullivan  then  read  the  proposed  change  in  para- 
graph (5),  pp.  521,  522  of  the  manual,  which  w^ere  ap- 
proved.) 


(Mr.  Sullivan  then  read  the  proposed  change  to  para- 
graph  (8),  p.  522  of  the  manual.) 

Mr.  .Sidlivau  :  There  was  considerable  discussion  on 
that  subject.  The  original  report  was  written  about  as 
the  sub-committee  proposes  it,  but  at  the  convention  it 
was  changed  to  the  language  in  which  it  now  appears. 
There  is  a  serious  cjuestion  if  this  is  altogether  a  desir- 
able instruction. 

That  ])aragraph  was  placed  in  the  manual  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  convention, 
and  I  make  a  motion  that  no  change  be  made  in  para- 
graph (8),  p.  522  of  the  manual. 

(Motion  put  and  carried.) 

(Mr.  Sullivan  read  the  proposed  amendment  to  para- 
graph (9),  pp.  522,  523  of  the  manual.) 

Mr.  Roberts:  I  make  a  motion  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  sub-committee  be  adopted.     (Carried.) 

(Mr.  Sullivan  read  the  proposed  change  to  paragraph 
(11),  pp.  523  and  524  of  the  manual,  which  was 
adopted.) 

(Mr.  Sullivan  read  the  proposed  change  to  paragraph 
(12)  and  (13),  pp.  524  to  526  of  the  manual.) 

(The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted.) 

The  President :  Before  this  committee  is  dismissed,  I 
would  like  to  entertain  a  motion  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
vention to  thank  Mr.  Sullivan  for  his  excellent  mono- 
graph on  fuel  consumption  which  he  referred  to  so  mod- 
estly and  likewise  the  monograph  by  Prof.  Schmidt  on 
Passenger  Train  Resistance. 

C.  E.  Lindsay :  I  am  very  glad  to  make  much  a  motion. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried,  the  committee  is  dis- 
missed with  the  thanks  of  the  association.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Records  and  Accounts 


AFTER  making  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  in  the 
Manual  under  the  chapter  of  "Records 
and  Accounts,"  the  committee  recom- 
mended rearrangement  and  a  number  of 
changes,  and  some  additional  forms. 

Small  Forms  for  Use  of  Fieldmen  in 
Making  Daily  Reports 

The  comimttee  was  instructed  to  make 
a  study  and  submit  "small  forms  on  card- 
board or  other  suitable  material  for  use 
of  fieldmen  in  making  daily  reports,  to 
the  end  that  supervision  may  be  facili- 
tated and  efficiency  encouraged."  A  ser- 
ies of  such  forms  illustrating  the  prac- 
tice of  several  roads  was  submitted  as 
being  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  w^hich 
they  were  designed.  The  size  of  the 
series  of  small  forms  presented  was  uni- 
formly 5  in.  by  8  in.,  suitably  ruled,  so  that  they  can  be 
placed  in  a  card  index  or  other  file. 

Desirable  Changes  in  the  I.  C.  C.  Classifications 
OF  Accounts  Covering  Road  and  Equipment 
AND  Operating  Expenses 
The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  frequent  changes 
in  these  classifications  are  not  desirable.    While  the  pres- 
ent   Classifications    are    susceptible    to    improvement    in 
minor  matters,  it  is  thought  that  no  changes  should  be 
made  just  now.     Undoubtedly   some   of   the   valuation 
inventories  have  been  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
sub-divisions  of  the  present  road  and  equipment  classi- 
fication, and  to  change  those  sub-divisions  would  mean 
either   reclassifying   these   inventories    or   having    some 
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inventories  sub-divided  under  the  pres- 
ent .and  others  under  a  new  one. 

In  the  meantime  our  thought  is  that 
suggestions  for  proposed  changes  can 
be  submitted  for  discussion  and  v^hich 
can  serve  as  a  basis  or  guide  when  the 
railways  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  ready  and  desirous  of 
reviewing  the  classifications  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  along  these  lines  that  the 
following  suggestions  are  submitted 
for  consideration : 

Sub-division  No.  i,  Engineering: 

(A)  Architects'  fees:  Fees  paid  to 
outside  architects  should  be  classified  un- 
der this  sub-division. 

(B)  Clerks:  The  pay  of  clerks  at 
the  headquarters  of  a  chief  engineer  who 
compile  the  field  or  division  reports  and 
audit    for    the    accounting    department, 

should  not  be  classified  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  engineer- 
ing, but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  classified  under  sub- 
division No.  72,  General  Officers  and  Clerks. 

Sub-division  No.  2,  Land  for  Transportation  Purposes: 

(A)  Borrow  pits:  If  the  pit  is  not  adjacent  to  the 
right-of-way,  or  would  not  be  used  for  right-of-way 
purposes  after  the  material  has  been  removed,  it  would 
seem  that  its  cost  should  be  charged  to  No.  3,  Grading, 
and  perhaps  a  value  (nominal)  for  the  land  itself  should 
be  charged  to  No.  705,  Miscellaneous  Physical  Property. 

(B)  Damages  to  property  of  others:  Unless  the 
damages  are  paid  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  right-of-way  purposes,  we  do  not  believe  they 
should  be  classified  under  this  sub-division,  but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  a  new  sub-division  should  be  established 
for  items  of  this  kind,  the  title  of  which  might  be  "Dam- 
ages to  Property."     (See  Injury  to  Persons.) 

In  the  list  of  items  include:  (A)  "Easements,  per- 
petual, or  those  continuing  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time."  (B)  Cost  of  building  new  facilities  for  the 
seller  of  land,  when  their  cost  is  all  or  part  of  the  con- 
sideration for  land  purchased. 

Sub-division  No.  j.  Grading: 

The  requirement  of  separating  grading  (filling  or 
cutting  down  hills)  as  between  that  required  for  road- 
way and  station  grounds  is  one  that  perhaps  should  re- 
ceive some  consideration.  Take  the  case  of  a  large 
terminal  yard,  which  would  involve  miles  of  track  as 
well  as  an  engine  house  plant.  It  would  seem  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  small  amount  of  grading 
required  for  the  engine  house,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
charge  all  grading  to  sub-division  No.  3.  Excavation 
for  foundations  would,  of  course,  be  classified  under  a 
building  sub-division. 

Sub-division  No.  6,  Bridges,  Trestles  and  Culverts: 

Dividing  the  cost  of  bridges  carrying  carrier's  tracks 
over  streets  (refer  to  note  "B"),  a  case  in  point  being 
a  stone  viaduct  carrying  tracks  over  a  number  of  streets, 
which  involves  arches  over  the  streets  and  retaining 
walls  between  the  arches,  being  one  continuous  stone 
structure. 

In  a  case  like  this,  why  not  charge  the  entire  struc- 
ture, including  arches  over  streets  and  retaining  walls 
between  them,  to  one  account,  and  for  that  purpose  either 
amend  sub-division  No.  7  by  calling  it  Elevated  Struc- 
tures and  Viaducts,  or  eliminate  No.  7,  and  put  both 
viaducts  and  elevated  structures  in  No.  6?  Note.-— We 
prefer  eliminating  No.  7.  The  filling  material  placed  in 
the  viaduct  should,  of  course,  be  charged  to  No.  3,  Grad- 
ing. Stone  viaducts  carrying  tracks  over  streams  or 
ravines  would  ,of  course,  be  classified  as  bridges. 

Sub-division  No.  8,  Ties: 

Should  be  amended  to  include  the  excess  cost  of 
treated  over  untreated  ties,  although  this  is  really  an  ac- 
counting problem. 

Sub-division  Nos.  /j  to  77,  inclusive: 

Establish  a  new  account  for  injuries  to  persons  for 
the  reason  that  we  believe  that  intangibles  like  injuries 
to  persons  and  damages  should  be  carried  in  separate 
accounts,  and  which,  if  done,  will  materially  assist  in 
analyzing  cost  of  road.  Corresponding  changes  to  be 
maae  in  the  operating  expense  classification. 

Specifications  for  Maps  and  Profiles 

Right-of-Way  and  Track  Maps:  Twenty-four  inches 
by  56  in. ;  single  line  border  23  in.  by  55  in. 

Station  Maps:  Twenty-four  inches  by  56  in.,  single 
line  border  23  in.  by  55  in.  When  more  than  one  sheet 
is  requred  to  show  a  staton  property,  the  plat  shall  be 
made  upon  "matched  marked"  sheets  in  such  manner  as 
to  require  the  minimum  number. 

Record  Profiles:  Plate  "A"  tracing  cloth  12  in.  by 
56  in.,  single  line  border  10  in.  by  55  in.  All  other  sizes 
of  drawings  to  be  determined  by  each  individual  road 
and  to  be  as  far  as  possible  multiples  of  correspondence, 
size  or  other  basic  units. 

Scales 

Masonry  and  Building  Plans :  One-eighth  inch,  ^ 
in.  or  Yz  in.  equals  1  ft. 

Detail  Plans  of  Buildings:  Scales  should  depend 
upon  character  of  plans. 

Right-of-Way  and  Track  Maps :     One  inch  equals  100 


ft.,  200  ft.  or  400  ft.,  but  the  same  scale  should  be  used 
throughout  each  valuation  section. 

Station  Maps  and  Track  Layouts:  One  inch  equals 
100  ft.,  or,  in  complicated  situations,  1  in.  equals  50  ft. 

Individual  Right-of-Way  Maps:  One  inch  equals  200 
ft.,  100  ft.  or  5C)  ft.,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Maps  of  Surveys:  One  inch  equals  400  ft.,  or  200 
ft.  when  practicable,  and  when  necessary  1  in.  equals 
100  ft.    Reductions  of  same,  1  in.  equals  1,000  ft 

Profiles :  Plate  "A"  vertical,  1  in.  equals  20  ft. ;  hori- 
zontal, 1  in.  equals  400  ft.,  except  on  ballast  profiles,  the 
vertical  scale  to  be  1  in.  equals  4  ft. 

Condensed  Profiles :  Vertical,  1  in.  equals  200  ft. ; 
horizontal,  1  in.  equals  1  mile,  except  where  other  scales 
are  necessary. 

Track  Charts:  Horizontal,  1  in.  equals  one-half 
mile ;  vertical,  1  in.  equals  100  ft.  or  400  ft. 

Titles :  To  be  placed  as  near  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  as  practicable. 

The  following  information  to  be  shown  for  right-of- 
way  and  track  maps,  station  maps  and  record  profiles : 

(1)  Class, 

(a)  Right-of-way  and  track  map. 

(b)  Station  map, 

(c)  Profile. 

(2)  Corporate  name  of  railway. 

(3)  Name  of  operating  company. 

(4)  Name  of  railway  division  or  branch  line. 

(5)  Beginning  and  ending  of  survey  station  numbers 
on  sheet. 

(6)  Scale  or  scales. 

(7)  Date  as  of  which  maps  or  profiles  represent  the 
facts  shown  thereon 

(8)  Office  from  which  issued. 

Titles  for  all  other  drawings  to  conform  to  the  prac- 
tice of  each  individual  road. 

A  note  referring  to  drawings,  note-books  or  other 
data  used  in  compiling  to  be  shown  on  each  drawing. 

Orientation 

The  tops  of  maps  should  be  to  the  north  or  east,  ac- 
cording as  the  general  direction  of  the  line  is  east  and 
west,  or  north  and  south.  (The  existing  stationing  to  be 
preserved  wherever  practicable,  adjacent  stationing  be- 
ing extended  in  the  same  direction  over  unstationed  in- 
tervals.) 

On  each  end  of  each  sheet  there  shall  be  shown  a 
pointer  directing  to  a  terminal  or  important  station. 

The  symbols  used  on  all  maps,  profiles  and  plans  shall 
be  the  standards  recommended  by  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
applicable. 

On  all  maps  an  arrow  showing  the  true  north  and 
south  line  (as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  exist- 
ing records)  shall  be  placed. 

On  all  maps  and  profiles  to  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  black  only  shall  be 
used,  except  that  the  ruling  of  profiles  shall  be  in  orange 
ink. 

Information  to  Be  Shown 

Maps  of  Surveys:  Show  all  surveyed  lines;  points 
of  curve  to  be  marked  by  radial  lines,  on  which  stations 
and  plusses  are  to  be  given.  Legends  to  be  placed  be- 
tween the  radial  lines,  giving  the  degree  and  central 
angle  of  a  simple  curve  and  the  central  angle  of  each 
spiral.  Also  show  contours  where  necessary  at  intervals 
of  5  ft.;  all  streams,  rivers,  etc.,  indicating  the  direc- 
tion of  current  by  an  arrow,  and  the  approximate  area 
of  opening  required.  Also  property  lines,  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  pole  and  pipe  lines,   fences,    roads,    existing 
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railroads,  bridges,  draiii>.  ^^.ul•l^,  manholes,  condiiils, 
culverts,  areas  of  existing  openings  below  liigli-water 
marks  and  any  other  necessary  data  within  the  limits 
of  the  survey.  Names  of  cities,  towns  and  stations; 
coutity,  township  and  slate  lines  to  be  distinctly  marked. 
The  distance  from  each  end  of  the  sUrvey  to  some  i)oint 
easily  located  on  county  or  state  map,  or  when  survey 
connects  with  an  existing  railroad,  name  of  and  distance 
to  nearest  station  to  be  given.  Where  tracks  are  shown, 
points  of  switches  and  points  of  frogs  to  be  marked, 
and  frog  numbers  noted. 

Profiles  of  Surveys 

Show  ground  lines,  surface  of  streams,  rivers,  etc., 
depth  of  same,  elevations  of  hiyh  and  low  water  line, 
sub-grade  lines  showing  rate  of  grade  and  elevations  at 
all  points  of  change  of  rate,  and  station  numbers.  On 
the  line  below  profile  show  the  alinement,  using  a  full 
line  for  tangents  and  broken  line  for  curves,  showing 
the  degree  and  direction  of  same,  total  deflection  and 
plusses  at  beginning  and  ending  of  simple  curves  and 
spirals.  Divisional  lines  shall  be  shown  on  this  aline- 
ment, and  names  of  property  owners.  Give  distances 
from  the  ends  of  the  profile  to  the  nearest  city,  town  or 
station.  When  estimates  are  shown,  note  the  width  of 
roadbed  and  list  quantities  in  cuts  and  fills,  tunnels, 
bridges,  pipes,  crossings,  etc.,  classified  in  the  order  given 
on  estimate  sheets,  also  a  table  of  quantities  for  each 
section.  All  elevations  shall  refer  to  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  datum  or  other  Government  precise  level  bench 
marks  based  on  sea-level  datum. 

Tracks  in  all  cases  to  be  represented  by  single  lines, 
except  on  plans  of  50-ft.  scale  or  larger;  where  it  is 
necessary  to  show  the  rails,  double  lines  may  be  used. 
Indicate  each  track  on  interlocking  plans  by  a  double 
line. 

Record  Plans 

All  masonry  records  to  be  drawn  to  such  a  scale  as 
will  show  clearly  all  dimensions  as  built,  elevations  of 
foundations,  neat  lines,  bridge  seats,  base  of  rail,  surface 
of  water  and  ground  line,  length  of  piles  or  elevation 
of  points  and  the  number  driven.  Clearance  is  to  be 
shown  when  crossed  by  railroad,  road  or  street.  In  all 
cases  give  quantities  in  final  estimate,  location  and  sta- 
tion numbers. 

Right-of-Way  and  Track  Maps 

A  right-of-way  and  track  map  shall  be  a  true  hori- 
zontal projection  of  the  right-of-way,  tracks  and  other 
structures  platted  continuously  between  district  or  ter- 
minal points.  For  each  series  of  right-of-way  and  track 
maps  there  shall  be  made  a  small  skeleton  index  map  on 
a  scale  of  not  less  than  ^  in.  equals  1  mile.  Where 
practicable,  this  index  map  may  be  placed  on  any  vacant 
space  of  the  first  sheet  of  the  series,  and  where  made 
on  a  separate  sheet  it  shall  be  24  in.  by  56  in.  All 
right-of-way  and  track  map  sheets  shall  be  numbered 
serially,  beginning  with  Sheet  1.  The  sheets  represent- 
ing valuation  sections  shall  form  separate  series,  and 
the  valuation  sections  shall  be  numbered  serially  with 
the  letter  "V"  preceding  the  number. 

Station  Maps 

The  station  maps  shall  be  supplemental  to  the  right- 
of-way  and  track  maps  for  terminals  and  other  loca- 
tions where  the  property  is  so  extensive  and  compli- 
cated that  it  cannot  be  clearly  shown  thereon.  The 
station  maps  shall  be  made  as  prescribed  above  for 
right-of-way  and  track  maps.  When  more  than  one 
sheet  is  required  to  show  a  station  property,  the  plat  shall 
be  made  upon  "match-marked"  sheets  in  such  manner 


as  to  rc'(juiie  the  minimum  number.  The  station  maps 
shall  l)c  given  the  same  serial  number  preceded  by  the 
letter  "S"  as  the  sheets  of  the  right-of-way  and  track 
ma])s  which  they  supplement. 

The  purpose  of  the  large  scale  station  maps  is  to  per- 
mit the  showing  of  improvements  in  more  detail  than 
is  practicable  on  the  right-of-way  and  track  map.  Where 
the  station  property  to  be  mapped  is  extensive  and  com- 
plicated,  it  may  be  delineated   on   two   separate  maps. 

(1)  Shall  show  all  data  relating  to  ownership  of  lands. 

(2)  Shall  show  all  tracks  and  structures  and  external 
land  boundaries. 

Committee:  W.  A.  Christian  (I.  C.  C),  chairman; 
M.  C.  Byers  (W.  M.),  vice-chairman;  F.  L.  Real 
(L.  &  A.),  Lester  Bernstein  (B.  &  O.),  H.  Bortin 
(C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  W.  S.  Danes  (Wabash),  G.  D.  Hill 
(N.  Y.  C),  Henry  Lehn  (N.  Y.  C),  J.  H.  Milburn 
(B.  &  O.),  J.  C.  Patterson  (Erie),  J.  H.  Reinholdt 
(M.  &  St.  L.),  R.  C.  Sattley  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  Guy  Scott 
(P.  L.  W.),  Huntington  Smith  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.), 
H.  M.  Stout  (N.  P.),  R.  E.  Warden  (M.  P.),  J.  M. 
Weir  (K.  C.  S.),  W.  D.  Wiggins  (P.  L.  W.). 

Discussion 

W.  A.  Christian  (Chairman)  :  On  the  subject  of  de- 
sirable changes  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Classifica- 
tion accounts  covering  road  equipment  and  operating 
expenses,  the  committee  submits  discussion,  and  this  re- 
port is  open  and  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  it 
discussed  so  as  to  get  all  the  information  they  can. 

The  President :  Are  there  any  suggestions  in  regard 
to  this  on  pages  754  and  758,  inclusive? 

Mr.  Rose :  One  change  I  have  in  mind  is  the  track 
laying  surfaces.  I  find  the  cost  of  unloading  rails  is 
charged  to  track  laying  and  the  charge  of  unloading 
ballast  is  charged  to  ballast.  I  think  it  should  be  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

The  President:  This  report  is  submitted  as  informa- 
tion, and  the  chair  would  suggest  that  it  can  be  handled 
by  written  discussion. 

Mr.  Christian:  Last  year,  in  the  proceedings  of  1916. 
the  committee  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  various 
crossings.  We  have  no  further  information  to  add  this 
year,  and  we  recommend  that  at  the  present  this  be  dis- 
continued. Under  topic  regarding  and  reporting  cost 
of  additions  and  betterments,  the  committee  submits  four 
tentative  forms,  and  asks  consideration  of  these  plans. 
I  will  ask  Mr.  Sattley,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee, 
to  explain  these  four  forms. 

R.  C.  Sattley  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  explained  these  forms  at 
considerable  length,  and  they  were  received  as  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Christian:  The  sixth  subject  is  next  (reading 
sixth  subject).  The  committee  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive any  criticism  the  committee  may  have  to  make,  but 
this  is  quite  a  long  subject  to  discuss  on  the  floor. 

The  President :  If  there  is  no  objection  this  will  be 
received  as  information,  with  the  request  that  members 
interested  will  communicate  with  the  committee  in  writ- 
ing, discussing  these  different  specifications. 

Mr.  Christian:  The  seventh  subject,  "Report  on 
Valuation  Forms  Now  in  Use  and  Recommended  for 
Both  Field  and  Office  Use."  The  committee  submits  a 
number  of  typical  blanks,  and  the  committee  recom- 
mends- that  these  forms  be  adopted  by  the  association 
and  inserted  in  the  manual.  Since  this  was  sent  to  the 
press  we  chose  to  withdraw  that  recommendation,  and 
submit  this  as  information. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  forms 
will  be  received  as  information,  and  the  committee  will 
be  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the  association. 
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Annual  Dinner  of  the  Engineering  Association 

Abstract  of  Addresses  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Banquet 
Last  Evening  in  the  Gold  Room  of    the  Congress 


THE  eighteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  was  held  in  the  Gold 
Room   of   the   Congress   Hotel  last   evening,   with 
President  A.  S.  Baldwin  presiding  as  toastmaster.     The 
speakers  at  the  dinner  included  Professor  William  H. 
Thornton  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  who  spoke  on 


"The  Basis  of  Professional  Ethics  for  Engineers;"  Sir 
William  Peterson,  principal  of  McGill  University,  Mont- 
real, Que.,  whose  subject  was  "Sister  Democracies,"  and 
Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette, 
who  discussed  "The  Interest  of  Private  Property  in 
Railway  Regulation." 


Professional  Ethics  for  Engineers 


PR  O  F  E  S  S  O  R  W  I  L  L  I  A  M  H. 
THORNTON  spoke  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  belong  in  a  small  way  to  the  group 
of  men  who  are  striving  to  teach  engi- 
neering, who  are  attempting  to  lay  those 
scientific  foundations  upon  which  all 
sound  engineering  must  ultimately  rest. 
Of  all  the  materials  which  pass  through 
your  hands  we  send  you  the  most 
precious;  for  we  send  you  the  young 
men  who  are  to  be  your  present  aids, 
your  future  colleagues,  your  ultimate 
successors  and  inheritors.  It  is  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  as  it  concerns  these 
young  men  and  their  outlook  upon  life 
that  I  desire  to  talk  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes  this  evening. 

The  engineer  stands  in  a  relation 
to  the  persons  with  whom  and  for 
whom  he  must  work  which  has  no 
lei  in  any  other  profession.  He  stands  between  two 
parties :  client  and  contractor.  The  two  have  mutual 
duties,  each  to  the  other;  mutual  interests  to  be  guarded, 
mutual  rights  to  be  enforced.  There  is  a  contract  with 
its  specifications,  and  if  these  have  been  properly  drawn 
there  is  no  real  conflict  in  these  rights  and  duties.  The 
business  of  the  engineer  is  to  interpret  that  contract  and 
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so  to  interpret  it  that  wrong  shall  be 
done  to  neither  side.  He  owes  allegi- 
ance to  both  parties,  must  consider  the 
interests  of  both,  must  guard  the  rights 
of  both. 

To  his  client  he  is  not  a  mere  hire- 
ling, working  for  a  fee,  but  rather  a 
skilled  adviser  who  has  accepted  an 
important  trust.  He  must  hold  him- 
self clear  from  all  conflicting  engage- 
ments, he  must  decline  all  commissions 
which  might  blind  him  to  his  client's 
interests,  he  must  not  specify  even  his 
own  inventions,  although  the  best  for 
the  purpose  in  view,  unless  the  client, 
on  the  basis  of  other  expert  advice, 
■gives  his  clear  assent. 

AVith  the  contractor  he  must  be  not 
simply  fair,  not  simply  courteous,  but 
lieli)ful,  liberal  with  counsel,  generous 
in  the  interpretation  of  contract  requirements,  but 
also  scrupulously  just.  Above  all  things,  he  must  re- 
member that  the  first  and  last  and  best  virtue  of  an 
umpire  is  impartiality.  Contractors  must  be  treated  like 
human  beings  to  get  the  best  results ;  but  all  engineers, 
and  especially  3'oung  engineers,  need  to  be  guarded  in 
their  dealings.  To  abandon  the  heights  of  impartial  jus- 
tice is  fatal. 
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The  relations  of  the  enjjincer  to  otlicr  cnjijineers  should 
he  {governed  by  the  conception  of  a  common  professional 
dij^iity  and  distinction,  in  which  all  reputable  enjjjineors 
share  alike.  Distrusts,  animosities,  open  hostilities  de- 
stroy public  respect  for  a  learned  profession.  There 
should  instead  be  mutual  courtesy,  mutual  confidence, 
nuitual  co-ojieration.  As  consultants,  engineers  should 
aim  to  be  helpful  in  counsel,  slow  to  condemn,  quick  to 
commend.  To  yountjer  men  especially  the  attitude  of 
their  seniors  should  be  sympathetic  and  loyal ;  for  this 
attitude  more  than  any  other  will  win  the  young  to 
nobler  views  of  professional  duty  and  professional  honor. 

The  relation  of  the  engineer  to  the  public  ought  to 
be  guided  by  the  sense  that  at  some  time  in  his  career  and 
perhaps  in  some  great  matter  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
guard  the  public  welfare.  When  the  call  to  public  duty 
comes  it  should  fmd  him  ready;  with  clean  hands  ready 
to  devote  whatever  of  wisdom  and  counsel  and  strength 
may  be  in  him  to  the  public  service. 

One  thing  more,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  said  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  engineering  profession  as  a  whole  to 
public  aflfairs.  In  this  country  more  than  in  others,  cit- 
ies, counties,  states,  the  nation  has  been  exploited  in 
the  past  by  men  who  put  private  interest  above  the  pub-> 
lie  good.  The  moral  sense  of  our  people  rose  in  revolt 
against  such  gross  abuses  and  for  the  present,  and  we 
trust  for  the  future,  the  evil  has  been  stayed ;  but  in  a 
land  so  rich  in  undeveloped  resources,  peopled  by  a  race 
intent  rather  on  fresh  conquests  than  on  conservation, 
new  developments  of  these  old  diseases  may  in  time  re- 
cur. One  feature  has  been  common  to  all  these  preda- 
tory wars  on  community  wealth:  the  men  who  organ- 
ized them  and  profited  by  them  utilized  the  mercenary 
services  of  professional  experts,  both  lawyers  and  engi- 
neers, without  whose  aid  success  would  have  been  hard- 
ly possible.  To  me  it  seems  the  gravest  indictment,  which 
can  be  brought  against  these  two  professions  in  Amer- 
ica, that  in  their  corporate  capacities  they  have  condonecr 
these  crimes. 

In  the  school  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  con- 
nected an  educational  experiment  of  profound  interest 
and  importance  has  been  carried  to  successful  conclu- 
sion. Early  in  the  history  of  this  school  certain  mem- 
bers of  its  faculty  revolted  against  the  universal  belief 
that  college  students  needed  to  be  watched  to  make  them 
honest.  A  resolution  was  adopted  requiring  each  ex- 
amination paper  to  be  signed  under  pledge  and  espionage 
in  every  form  was  abandoned. 

The  students  welcomed  the  reform  gladly,  and  of 
their  own  volition  without  official  suggestion  of.  any 
sort  constituted  themselves  the  guardians  of  the  new 
system.  They  called  it  the  honor  system,  because  under 
it  the  validity  of  a  student's  papers  rested  solely  on  his 
pledge  given  under  honor  that  in  the  composition  of  the 
papers  he  had  been  perfectly  fair.  The  system  has  been 
gradually  extended  until  it  embraces  not  only  the  ex- 
aminations, but  almost  all  the  relations  of  the  students 
to  the  university  and  to  each  other.  The  faculty  has 
learned  to  leave  all  these  matters  to  the  students,  who, 
through  their  honor  committee,  handle  them  with  such 
knowledge  and  insight  as  no  body  of  professors  could 
possess. 

A  little  anecdote  may  make  clearer  to  you  the  way 
in  which  the  tradition  of  this  system  grips  the  imag- 
ination of  young  men.  A  few  years  ago  two  very 
decent  appearing  fellows  came  into  my  office  and 
asked  to  be  registered  in  the  junior  class  in  mechan- 
ical engineering.  I  asked  where  they  had  studied ; 
they  gave  me  the  name  of  the  school,  told  me  that 
they  had  left  it  in  good  standing,  as  their  creden- 
tials would  show,  and  had  come  to  Virginia  for  spe- 


cial and  personal  reasons.  I  made  out  their  registra- 
tion cards,  sent  them  to  interview  their  professors, 
and  told  them  to  report  the  next  morning  with  their 
cards  properly  countersigned  and  their  credentials 
from  the  other  college.  When  I  reached  my  office 
they  were  waiting  for  me,  but  instead  of  completing 
their  registration  they  asked  to  cancel  it.  When  I 
inquired  the  reason  for  their  change  of  purpose,  they 
told  me  that  they  had  attended  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
students  held  the  night  before.  At  this  meeting  the 
purposes  of  the  honor  system  and  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion had  been  explained,  speeches  had  been  made 
about  it  by  students,  and  old  students  had  discussed 
with  the  new  men  its  general  conduct  and  results. 
They  returned  to  their  hotel,  talked  matters  over, 
and  concluded  that  Virginia  was  no  place  for  them. 
They  had  been  members  of  a  Greek  letter  society  at 
their  former  school,  had  been  mixed  up  in  some  scan- 
dal relating  to  its  treasury,  and  had  been  advised  by 
friends  in  the  faculty  to  go  to  work  in  a  factory  for  a 
year  and  then  return  for  their  degrees.  Thinking  to 
save  a  year  of  time  they  had  come  to  Virginia,  but 
had  found  hostile  conditions.  "If  we  entered  here," 
they  said,  "we  should  never  have  an  easy  hour.  If 
our  story  leaked  out,  the  honor  committee  would  be 
sure  to  fire  us." 

From  Virginia  this  honor  system  has  extended  to  the 
colleges  in  the  southern  states.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  Princeton  University,  while  other  northern  and  west- 
ern schools  have  adopted  it,  or  are  considering  it.  We 
do  our  best  in  training  our  young  engineers  to  have  them 
lay  deep  and  solid  the  great  cornerstones  of  all  applied 
science — mathematics  and  mechanics,  physics  and  chem- 
istry. We  strive  to  give  them  secure  possession  of  the 
principles  of  engineering,  so  that  in  professional  life  they 
may  at  least  know  how  and  where  to  begin  the  assault 
upon  the  perplexing  problems  that  must  confront  them. 
We  do  not  delude  ourselves,  however,  as  to  the  measure 
of  success  we  are  able  to  attain.  We  know  that  it  is  most 
modest,  and  that  when  they  pass  from  our  hands  to  yours 
they  are  just  beginning  to  learn  what  in  the  school  of 
practice  you  must  teach.  But  in  the  matter  of  character 
we  feel  that  they  come  to  you  unspoiled — honest  and 
loyal  and  true.  Emerson  said  once  of  the  religion  of 
our  grandsires,  the  religion  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
that  it  was  "an  iron  belt  to  the  mind,  giving  it  con- 
centration and  force,"  Our  aim  is  to  give  these  young 
soldiers,  who  are  to  enlist  in  your  army,  the  weapons 
of  their  warfare  and  to  teach  them  to  keep  these 
weapons  sharp  and  use  them  aright ;  but  above  all  to 
keep  alive  in  them  the  spirit  of  honor — reverence  for 
honesty  and  truth  and  loyalty  and  courage — knowing 
that  this  is  not  only  armor  for  the  soul  but  an  iron 
belt  to  the  mind. 

Shall  I  be  trespassing  on  your  patience  if  I  commend 
these  young  men  to  your  interest  and  your  care — not 
ours  alone,  but  the  graduates  of  all  the  schools,  who 
from  year  to  year  aspire  to  enlist  under  you  as  their 
captains  and  leaders?  For  whatever  differences  may 
appear  in  the  methods  of  our  various  institutions,  our  ob- 
jects are  everywhere  the  same. 

The  foundation  of  the  ethics  of  our  profession  is  laid 
in  personal  character ;  codes  can  do  no  more  than  formu- 
late the  features  dominant  in  the  human  soul.  We  col- 
legians begin  the  work  and  our  aim  is  to  send  to  you 
men  of  trained  intelligence,  imbued  with  the  scientific 
principles  of  engineering,  eager  to  learn  the  practice  of 
their  profession,  not  afraid  to  labor  at  beginner's  tasks, 
but  above  all  men  who  reverence  right  and  truth  and 
duty  and  loyalty.  We  commit  them  to  your  hands, 
realizing  that  you  also  have  a  great  work  to  do  for  them. 
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The  Interest  of  Private  Property  In  Railway  Regulation 


MR.  DUNN  spoke  as  follows: 
For  many  years,  and  especially 
(luring  the  last  ten  years,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  been  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  establishing  satis- 
factory and  beneficent  relations  between 
the  railways  and  the  public.  All  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  problem  of  vital  im- 
portance. The  policy  followed  in  deal- 
ing with  it  will  have  not  only  direct,  but 
also  indirect  effects  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
tlie  importance  of  the  direct  eiTects  which 
will  be  produced.  Many  times  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  unless  those  who 
invest  capital  in  railways  are  justly  and 
wisely  treated  the  development  of  our 
transportation  system  will  be  interrupted, 
and  that  the  results  of  this  must  be  to 
arrest  the  development  of  our  industry  and  commerce, 
and  to  blight  the  prosperity  of  our  people. 

The  soundness  of  this  argument  has  been  illustrated 
by  recent  events.  We  have  seen  the  almost  complete 
cessation  of  the  construction  of  new  railway  lines.  We 
have  seen  existing  lines  burdened  with  a  traffic  too  great 
for  them  to  carry.  When  we  look  about  for  the  cause 
we  recall  that  only  eighteen  months  ago  there  were  more 
miles  of  railway  in  the  hands  of  receivers  in  this  coun- 
try than  ever  before.  When  we  seek  for  the  cause  of 
that,  we  find  that  in  1914  and  1915,  after  eight  or  nine 
years  of  our  present  policy  of  regulation,  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  were  able  to  retain,  after  defraying 
their  operating  expenses  and  taxes,  a  smaller  part  of 
each  dollar  they  earned  to  be  used  in  paying  their  inter- 
est and  dividends,  and  in  making  improvements,  than 
had  ever  been  the  case  before  in  history.  We  find  also 
that  in  those  two  years  they  earned  the  smallest  per- 
centages of  return  on  their  investment  since  the  panic 
period  of  the  90's. 

The  relationship  of  cause  and  effect  here  is  direct  and 
certain.  Regulation  cannot  unduly  restrict  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  railways  without  directly  so  hampering  their 
development  as  to  render  them  unable  satisfactorily  to 
handle  the  commerce  of  the  country.  There  has  re- 
cently been  a  large  increase  of  earnings;  but  the  same 
forces  which  in  the  past  have  caused  a  decline  in  net  re- 
turn are  still  in  operation ;  and  so  long  as  they  continue 
to  operate  they  will  produce  the  same  effects  as  hereto- 
fore. 

While,  however,  emphasis  should  be  put  on  these 
direct  and  immediate  effects  of  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  railways,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  it  will  also  have,  in  the  long  run,  indi- 
rect effects  which  may  be  even  more  momentous.  The 
indirect  effects  to  which  T  refer  are  those  which  will  be 
produced  upon  the  status  of  other  private  property,  and 
upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  its  owners. 

An  attempt  is  made  by  many  to  draw  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  railways  and  public  utilities  and  other 
kinds  of  property.  Some  even  call  railways  and  public 
utilities  "public  property."  But  the  courts  have  clearly 
defined  their  status.  They  are  "private  property  af- 
fected with  a  public  interest."  Because  their  service  is 
affected  with  a  public  interest  government  may  regulate 
them;  but  it  has  no  more  right  to  so  regulate  them  as 
to  destroy  the  property  rights  of  their  owners  than  to 
destroy    the    property    rights    of    the    owners    of    other 
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property;  and  the  effects  upon  the 
public  of  destructive  regulation  of  them 
are  bound  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
such  regulation  of  other  property. 

How  Railway  Regulation  Will  Af- 
fect Other  Property 

How  will  the  way  in  which  the  rail- 
ways are  dealt  with  affect  the  status 
of  other  private  property,  and  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  its  owners?  One 
of  the  most  unavoidable  and  important 
ways  in  which  it  will  affect  them  will 
be  by  the  establishment  of  good  or 
bad  precedents.  We  all  realize  the 
effects  produced  by  the  establishment 
of  good  or  bad  precedents  by  the 
courts.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  all 
appreciate  that  statutes  passed  by  our 
law-making  bodies,  and  acts  done  by 
the  executive  departments  of  our  governments,  also 
establish  precedents   having  far-reaching  results. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  has  been 
fully  and  clearly  elaborated  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Dicey  in  a 
brilliant  book  written  some  years  ago,  entitled  "Law  and 
Opinion  in  England."  We  all  know  that  public  opinion 
often  makes  law.  Prof.  Dicey  showed  how  law  also 
makes  public  opinion.  When  we  pass  a  law  or  establish 
an  administrative  rule  or  system  to  deal  with  a  particular 
kind  of  industry  or  a  particular  class,  of  property  we 
inevitably  foster  a  public  opinion  which  will  not  only 
favor  more  and  more  government  interference  with  that 
particular  industry  or  class  of  property,  but  we  create  a 
public  opinion  which  will  favor  dealing  with  other  kinds 
of  industry  and  other  classes  of  property  in  a  similar 
way. 

That  is  precisely  what  has  been  occurring  in  the  United 
States.  When  regulation  of  railways  was  begun  it  was 
intended  chiefly  to  eliminate  unfair  discriminations  in 
rates.  We  have  seen  it  increased  within  the  last  ten  years 
until  it  now  extends  to  rates,  operation,  equipment, 
finances,  the  purchase  of  supplies  and,  finally  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  Adamson  law,  to  wages. 

The  precedents  established  in  the  regulation  of  rail- 
ways already  have  had  widespread  effects.  We  have 
seen  administrative  regulation  extended  over  manufac- 
tures by  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  no  more 
power  when  it  was  created  than  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  now ;  how  many  years  will  it  be  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  have  acquired  as 
much  power  over  manufactures  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  now  has  over  railways?  We  have 
seen  the  Federal  government  begin  to  tax,  and  thereby 
to  some  extent  limit  and  control,  the  so-called  "excess" 
profits  of  all  kinds  of  corporations.  We  have  seen  the 
authority  of  commissions  originally  created  merely  to 
regulate  railways  extended  over  all  other  public  utilities ; 
and  recently  we  have  seen  bills  introduced  and  seriously 
considered  in  state  legislatures  to  still  further  extend 
their  authority  over  every  class  of  concern  whose  busi- 
ness in  any  substantial  degree  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
public. 

Such  developments  show  that  it  is  futile  to  spin  fine 
theories  regarding  the  difference  between  public  utilities 
and  other  classes  of  property,  and  to  base  upon  them 
arguments  in  favor  of  special  and  drastic  regulation  of 
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public  utilities.  I  lio  public,  wbosc  opinion  tlctriniinc^ 
liow  all  property  shall  be  dealt  with,  does  not  under.stand, 
or  it  ignores,  these  theories.  I'ublic  oi)inion  does  not 
work  along  scientific  lines.  It  works  alonj^  empirical 
lines.  When  it  has  taken  control  of  railway  rates,  and 
the  price  of  coal  advances,  it  says.  "Since  >vc  control 
railway  rates,  why  should  we  not  also  control  the  price 
of  coal?  Is  transportation  any  more  of  a  public  neces- 
sity than  fuel  ?"  When  the  price  of  food  goes  up  it  says, 
"Surely,  there  is  as  much  reason  why  the  government 
should  control  the  price  of  food  as  why  it  should  control 
the  price  of  transportation  or  coal.  Is  transportation 
any  more  of  a  public  necessity  than  food?" 

Since  the  kind  of  regulation  we  apply  to  railways  is 
certain  largely  to  determine  the  way  in  which  our  gov- 
ernment will  deal  with  other  kinds  of  property,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  take  great  care  what  kind  of  precedents  we 
establish  in  the  regulation  of  railways.  Now,  there  can 
be  no  serious  question  that  the  present  tendency  of  our 
regulation  of  raihvays  is  to  reduce  the  protection  af- 
forded to  private  property  and  to  encourage  unfair  and 
destructive  attacks  upon  it.  I  could  cite  much  evidence 
in  support  of  this  view,  but  I  must  confine  myself  to  a 
few  illustrations. 

Arbitrary  Passage  of  the  Adamson  Law 

One  of  these  is  afforded  by  the  precedent  set  by  the 
passage  of  the  Adamson  railway  wage  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  Congress  had  the 
constitutional  power  to  pass  that  law ;  but  whether  Con- 
gress had  the  power  to  pass  it,  and  whether  it  ought  to 
have  passed  it,  are  two  entirely  different  questions. 

One  of  the  principal  measures  of  the  progress  of 
civilization  is  the  extent  to  which  reason  is  substi- 
tuted for  force  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
individuals,  groups  of  persons  and  nations.  The  la- 
bor brotherhoods  by  their  course  in  the  recent  con- 
troversy said  in  substance  that  as  a  means  of  settling 
controversies  between  them  and  the  railways  reason 
is  played  out,  and  that  therefore  they  must  revert  to 
force.  The  doctrine  that  workingmen  should  rely 
solely  on  force  to  get  what  they  want  is  not  an  en- 
tirely new  one.  It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
syndicalism  in  Europe.  It  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  I.  W.  W.-ism  in  the  United  States.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  countenancing  in- 
stead of  condemning  this  barbarous  principle,  by  leg- 
islating to  give  it  effect,  instead  of  to  prohibit  it  from 
being  given  effect,  has  set  a  precedent  which,  unless 
soon  reversed,  will  spell  disaster  to  every  class  of 
our  property  and  our  people. 

We  all  know  that  the  Adamson  law  was  not  in- 
tended to  regulate  the  hours  of  work  of  railway  em- 
ployes but  to  increase  their  wages.  Now,  it  may  be 
that  government  machinery  should  be  provided  for 
investigating  and  even  actually  fixing  conditions  of 
employment  and  wages  in  the  railway  and  some  other 
industries.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing a  reasonable  wage  than  in  determining  a  reason- 
able rate.  But  the  regulation  of  wages  by  experts 
after  full  hearings  and  investigation,  and  their  regu- 
lation by  arbitrary  laws  passed  without  any  investi- 
gation are  two  entirely  different  matters.  There  is 
no  more  justification  for  Congress  thus  arbitrarily 
to  advance  the  wages  of  railway  employes  than  for  it 
or  any  state  legislature  arbitrarily  to  advance  the 
wages  of  any  other  class  of  workingmen. 

Effect  on  Disputes  in  Other  Industries 

Disputes  between  employers  and  employes  are  not 
confined  to  the  railroad  business,  nor  is  the  railroad 


l)u>ine>s  the  only  one  in  which  a  nation-wide  strike 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  public,  or  in  which  there 
are  labor  t)rganizations  numerically  powerful  enough 
to  give  them  great  political  influence.  There  may 
soon  be  the  threat  of  a  general  strike  in  the  coal 
mines,  for  example.  Will  Congress  then  pass  a  law 
arbitrarily  advancing  the  wages  of  the  mine  workers? 
And  if  great  labor  disputes  are  to  be  settled  by  force, 
or  by  legislation  advancing  wages  for  political  rea- 
sons and  without  any  regard  to  the  ability  of  prop- 
erty owners  to  pay  them,  what  has  become  of  the 
rights  of  property,  which  always  have  been  regarded 
as  among  the  foundation  stones  of  our  institutions? 

The  passage  of  the  Adamson  act  has  had  one  bene- 
ficent result.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding  the 
case  resulting  from  its  enactment,  not  only  held  that 
it  was  constitutional,  but  also  expressly  held  that 
Congress  has  power  to  use  any  appropriate  means 
for  preventing  interruptions  of  transportation  service, 
including  the  passage  of  legislation  providing  for 
compulsory  arbitration.  The  only  way  for  Congress 
to  forestall  the  evil  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by 
its  ignoble  surrender  to  the  labor  brotherhoods  last 
September  is,  at  its  next  session,  to  pass  a  law  pro- 
hibiting strikes  on  railroads  and  providing  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes ;  and 
surely  in  view  of  recent  developments  the  public's 
demand  for  such  legislation  will  be  so  overwhelming 
that  Congress  will  "have  to  pass  it. 

Will  the  Federal  "Valuation"  Destroy  Value  ? 

In  dealing  with  the  labor  controversy  on  the  rail- 
ways the  government  has  been  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  wages  the  railways  should  pay  to  their 
employes ;  and  without  investigation  or  hesitation  it 
increased  their  wages  $60,000,000  a  year.  In  making 
a  valuation  of  the  railways  the  government  is  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  what  profits  the  companies 
shall  be  allowed  to  earn;  and  we  find  it  manifesting 
a  disposition  to  be  far  less  generous  in  its  treatment 
of  those  who  have  made  investments  in  railways 
than  in  its  treatment  of  those  whom  the  railways 
employ. 

Valuation  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  the" 
reasonableness  of  rates  was  originally  adopted  by  the 
courts  to  protect  the  property  of  railways  from  being 
confiscated  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  courts  held  that  to  require  a  rail- 
way to  accept  rates  which  would  not  yield  a  fair  re- 
turn upon  the  fair  value  of  their  property  was,  in 
effect,  to  confiscate  the  property  itself.  They  made 
clear  that  what  they  meant  by  "fair  value"  was  the 
same  thing  they  meant  by  that  term  when  they  used 
it  to  indicate  the  measure  of  what  must  be  paid  for 
property  taken  by  condemnation  for  public  use. 

After  this  principle  was  adopted  by  the  courts  it 
commenced  to  be  criticized  by  agitators  against  rail- 
ways, because  they  began  to  fear  that  its  application 
would  result  in  much  higher  valuations  being  made 
than  they  had  anticipated.  They  have  advanced  such 
contentions  as  that  the  railways  are  not  entitled  to 
have  included  in  their  valuations  value  which  has 
been  created  by  investments  from  earnings,  or  by  the 
natural  increment  in  the  worth  of  land,  or  by  dona- 
tions made  by  individuals,  municipalities,  states,  or 
the  national  government ;  they  have  denied  the  right 
of  railways  to  have  going  value  included  in  their  ap- 
praisals, and  so  on.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  large 
and  important  elements  of  value  are  to  be  excluded, 
no  real  valuation  will  be  made.  The  so-called  valua- 
tion will  become  merely  an  attempt  to  find  not  what 
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the  real  value  of  railway  property  is,  but  what,  on 
certain  new  novel  economic  theories,  it  ought  to  be. 

The  railway  managers  have  been  startled  recently 
to  find  that  the  Department  of  Valuation  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  seems  to  be  disposed 
to  accept  some  of  these  theories.  The  law  providing 
for  the  valuation  seems  to  have  intended  that  the 
tentative  valuations  which  the  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  make  should  be  complete,  and  should  there- 
fore include  every  element  of  value.  In  the  tentative 
valuations,  which  have  been  submitted,  however,  no 
appraisal  has  been  placed  in  some  cases  on  land 
which  has  been  donated  or  acquired  for  a  nominal 
consideration ;  severance  damage^  which  the  railways 
have  paid  and  would  have  to  pay  now  if  they  were 
acquiring  land  have  not  been  allowed ;  there  have 
been  no  allowances  for  going  value ;  and,  while  large 
deductions  have  been  made  because  of  alleged  de- 
preciation from  the  estimated  cost  of  reproduction  of 
the  properties,  allowances  have  not  been  made  for 
the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  physical  proper- 
ties, which  everybody  knows  takes  place  after  a  new 
railway  is  put  into  operation. 

Perhaps  these  tentative  valuations  should  not  be 
regarded  seriously,  but  should  be  treated  as  having 
been  merely  presented  to  afiford  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion of  the  methods  and  principles  finally  to  be 
adopted.  But,  if  they  do  indicate  the  action  finally 
to  be  taken  the  situation  is  serious.  The  adoption  of 
such  methods  and  principles  would  not  tend  to  ascer- 
tain, but  to  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the 
railroads.  Our  drastic  policy  of  regulation  already 
has  seriously  reduced  the  expansion  of  transporta- 
tion facilities.  A  valuation  on  such  principles  would 
make  regulation  still  more  destructive. 

Other  Property  Also  Object  of  Attack 

Railway  property  is  not  the  only  kind  of  property 
which  is  the  object  of  attack  in  this  country.  The 
single  tax  movement,  for  example,  is  in  efifect  a  move- 
ment for  the  confiscation  of  the  value  of  all  land — 
the  land  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  that  of  the  owner  of 
real  estate  in  cities  and  of  the  railway.  The  very 
phrase  used  to  justify  exclusion  of  the  value  of  cer- 
tain land  of  the  railways — viz.,  "unearned  incre- 
ment"— is  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  single 
tax  propagandist.  What  better  precedent  could  the 
single  taxer  want  for  the  confiscation  of  the  so-called 
"unearned  increment"  in  other  land  than  its  partial 
exclusion  from  the  valuation  of  the  railways?  The 
most  comprehensive  attack  of  all  on  private  property 
is  that  made  by  the  socialists ;  and  if  we  once  set  the 
example  of  confiscating  any  kind  of  property,  where 
are  we  going  to  find  a  logical  place  to  stop  short  of 
socialism  itself? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  views  I  express  are  unduly 
alarming.  But  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
there  has  not  been  some  kind  of  warfare  being  waged 
against  fundamental  property  rights  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, and  that  these  attacks  have  not  always  been  un- 
successful. The  fiercest  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  Constitution  proceeded  from  persons  who  had 
become  involved  in  debt,  and  who  feared  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  central  government  would  tend  to 
force  them  to  meet  their  obligations.  At  a  later  period 
many  of  our  states  became  practically  or  actually  bank- 
rupt, and  there  was  an  organized  agitation  for  the  re- 
pudiation of  their  debts,  and  in  some  cases  these  agita- 
tions were  successful.  Again,  after  the  Civil  War  there 
was  a  powerful  agitation   in   favor  of  the  maintenance 


of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  by  persons  who  did 
not  want  to  be  forced  to  pay  their  debts  in  real  money. 
Only  twenty  years  ago  we  had  the  most  bitter  political 
struggle  known  to  this  generation  over  the  question  of 
whether  all  outstanding  debts,  public  and  private,  should 
be  reduced  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar  by  the  adoption  of 
the  silver  standard  for  our  currency. 

The  agitation  which  has  been  conducted  by  certain 
politicians  to  confiscate  part  of  the  value  of  railway  prop- 
erty is  a  movement  of  the  same  character.  Those  who 
have  invested  their  capital  in  our  railroads  have  done 
so  on  the  implied  assurance  that  railway  property  would 
be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  other  private 
property;  and  to  make  a  valuation  which  would  ignore 
some  of  the  important  elements  of  value  entering  into 
railway  property  would  be  merely  a  new  form  of  repu- 
diation of  debts. 

Public  Opinion  the  Deciding  Factor 

I  do  not  believe  the  courts  would  approve  a  valuation 
which  tended  to  confiscate  a  large  part  of  railroad  prop- 
erty. But  within  recent  years  we  have  seen  even  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  render  many 
decisions  which  it  would  not  have  rendered  10  years 
before.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  force  greater  than 
courts  or  constitutions.  That  force  is  public  opinion,  and 
once  an  effective  public  opinion  is  created  in  favor  of 
treating  one  class  of  private  property  unfairly  it  will  be 
but  a  short  time  vintil  an  effective  public  opinion  can  be 
created  in  favor  of  treating  other  kinds  of  private  prop- 
erty unfairly;  and  once  there  is  created  a  public  opinion 
actively  hostile  to  the  rights  of  private  property,  courts 
and  constitutions  will  no  longer  be  able  to  protect  them. 

Some  will  think  that  I  put  excessive  emphasis  on  the 
"rights  of  property"  and  disregard  the  more  important 
"rights  of  man."  Well,  in  their  attitudes  toward  matters 
of  this  kind,  people  are  roughly  divisible  into  three 
classes :  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  believe  in 
private  property  as  an  institution.  They  believe  in  it 
because  they  think  that  property  will  be  more  efficiently 
managed,  and  that  the  progress  of  society  and  the  general 
well-being  will  be  better  promoted,  under  the  system  of 
private  ownership  than  under  the  system  of  public  own- 
ership of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
socialists  who  advocate  the  public  ownership  of  all 
property  devoted  to  production,  distribution  and  ex- 
change. They  believe  that  property  of  practically  all 
kinds  will  be  better  managed  and  the  general  welfare  will 
be  more  effectively  promoted  under  the  system  of  public 
than  under  that  of  private  ownership.  Between  these 
two  classes  we  have  a  third  class  whose  members  believe 
that  only  certain  kinds  of  property,  as  public  utilities,  or 
coal  mines,  or  land,  should  be  owned  by  the  public.  There 
is  hardly  any  kind  of  property  the  public  ownership  of 
which  is  not  advocated  by  some  group  of  persons. 

I  belong  to  that  class  of  persons  who  believe  that,  as- 
suming that  both  the  public,  on  the  one  hand,  and  private 
owners  on  the  other,  will  be  given  adequate  protection, 
almost  every  kind  of  property  will  be  better  managed, 
and  the  progress  of  society  will  be  better  promoted,  under 
private  than  under  public  ownership.  But  whether  that 
view  is  sound  or  not,  one  thing  seems  to  me  very  clear 
and  certain,  and  that  is  that  nothing  but  harm  will  re- 
sult from  an  attempt  to  deal  with  property  privately 
owned  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its  value  to  its  own- 
ers. Unless  the  government  deals  fairly  between  labor 
and  capital,  unless  the  owners  of  private  property  are 
allowed  to  benefit  by  increment  in  its  value  and  by  in- 
creases in  its  profitableness  due  largely  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  which  they  show  in  managing  it,  the  incentive 
to  enterprising  and  efificient  management  of  property  will 
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l)t.-  (Icslioyi-d.  1 1  llic  iucoiuivos  1«)  onloipiisinj;  dcvcloi) 
im'iit  ami  maiiajjomciil  of  properly  arc  destroyed,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  left  in  the  liands  of  private  owners, 
we  shall  have  all  the  disadvantam's  of  the  systems  of 
private  ownership  and  of  socialism,  and  none  of  the 
advantajj[cs  of  either.  And  if  this  is  to  he  done  in  the 
case  of  railway  property,  we  cannot  rationally  exi)ect 
that  it  will  not  he  done  in  the  cases  of  other  kinds  of 
property  when  they  hecotne,  as  they  are  certain  to  he 
come,  the  oi>jects  of  similai"  attacks. 

In  every  country  and  in  every  age  there  is  always  a 
struggle  going  on  to  prevent  the  rich  from  grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  or  to  ])revent  the  less  industrious  and 
thrifty  classes  of  the  community  from  seizing  upon  and 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  lahors  and  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  industrious  and  thrifty.  Oftentimes  these  two 
struggles  go  on  side  by  side.  They  are  going  on  side  by 
side  in  our  country  now.  Most  of  our  social  reformers 
and  our  politicians  apparently  see  only  the  menace  to 
the  general  well-being  presented  by  the  avarice  and  the 
cunning  of  the  few.  Rut.  under  a  system  of  universal 
suffrage,  which  permits  the  masses,  if  they  are  disposed 
to  do  so.  sometimes  to  abuse  and  sometimes  to  defy  the 


power  of  government,  there  may  be  as  great  a  menace 
to  the  general  well-being  in  the  cupidity  and  ruthless- 
ness  of  the  many  as  in  the  avarice  and  cunning  of  the 
few.  The  chief  difficulties  formerly  presented  to  the 
solution  of  certain  of  our  great  econonfic  and  social 
problems,  and  especially  of  our  railroad  problem,  were 
the  unscru[)ulousness,  the  avarice  and  the  cunning  of 
the  few.  At  present  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem,  at  least,  are  the 
cupidity  and  the  ruthlessness  of  certain  large  classes  of 
our  people  and  the  activities  of  politicians  who  encour- 
age and  represent  their  cupidity  and  ruthlessness. 

An  able  and  vigorous  effort  is  now  being  made  to  get 
our  system  and  ])olicy  of  regulation  of  railways  so 
strengthened,  and  at  the  same  time  so  modified  that  they 
will  cease  to  be  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  owners 
of  the  railways  and  of  the  general  well-being.  If  that 
effort  fails,  the  harm  done  by  its  failure  will  in  time  be 
felt  by  every  class  of  our  people ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  successful  the  benefits  directly  and  indirectly  con- 
ferred will  be  shared  by  the  owners  of  every  kind  of 
property,  by  all  classes  of  our  people  and  by  future  gen- 
erations. 


Sir  William   Peterson  on  "Sister  Democracies" 


SIR   WILLIAM   PETERSON   spoke 
in  part  as  follows : 

"What  message  could  one  have  to  a 
gathering  such  as  this  that  has  not  some 
relation  to  the  events  of  the  day?  The 
present  world  convulsion  presents,  it 
seems  to  me.  many  points  of  view,  from 
which  I  might  try  to  engage  your  atten- 
tion, but  there  is  only  one  fact  on  which 
I  shall  try  to  refer  to  it  tonight.  The 
text  is  set  down  opposite  m^y  name,  'Sis- 
ter Democracies.'  You  will  be  acquainted 
with  what  I  mean  when  I  begin  by  say- 
ing that  I  hope  you  are  all  equally  in- 
terested with  me  in  the  hope  and  in  the 
confident  expectation  that,  when  this 
world  convulsion  is  over,  the  principle 
of  democracy,  the  principle  that  govern- 
ment shall  be  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, by  the  governed,  shall  not  have 
perished  from  the  earth. 

"There  is  a  line  of  action  that  is  likely  to  open  up  in 
the  region  of  practical  affairs  on  the  second  of  April 
next,  and  it  is  probable,  in  my  humble  judgment,  that 
such  action  will  conduct  us  towards  a  solidarity  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  which  will  become  the  most  potent 
instrument  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  and  progress  of 
mankind. 

"In  this  Canada  surely  has  a  role  to  play.  She  is,  as 
it  were,  the  intermediary  between  your  great  country 
and  the  old  land.  A  statesman  of  Canada  once  said  that 
Canada  stood  between  these  two  great  nations,  whose 
blood  she  shared,  to  moderate  their  counsels  and  pre- 
serve them  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  Today  her  mission 
is  the  same.  She  can  make  England  understand  that 
our  differences  are  only  skin  deep.  For  21  years  it  has 
been  my  pride  and  privilege  to  revisit  every  summer  my 
home,  and  I  can  do  something  as  a  Canadian  to  explain 
to  the  people  of  the  old  land,  that  the  differences  which 
are  so  apt  to  appear  striking  to  them,  are  really  differ- 
ences which  are  only  skin  deep. 

"Canada  can  help  the  old  land  to  understand  the  mental 
attitude  of  American  citizens,  especially  in  the  realm  of 
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political  and  social  thought,  and  she  can 
also  help  your  citizens  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  last  word  on  the  ideals  of 
free  government  has  not  yet  been  spoken 
even  by  the  great  Republic,  and  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  state,  even  though 
nominally  under  monarchial  influences, 
to  enjoy  institutions  fully  as  free  and 
liberty,  public  and  private,  fully  as  un- 
restricted as  anywhere  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  That  is  the  mission  of 
Canada  in  war  and  in  peace. 

"The  great  compensation  that  is  com- 
ing to  us  has  come  to  us  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  fortu- 
nately now  stands  in  regard  to  this  con- 
flict— the  great  compensation  is  that  it 
is  going  to  bring  Britain  and  America 
nearer  to  each  other  in  mutual  sympathy 
and  understanding.  We  have  the  same 
ideals  of  liberty,  the  same  sense  of  individual  freedom, 
for  which  both  you  and  I  would  be  willing  to  go,  if  neces- 
sai-y,  to  the  stake.  We  have  both  the  same  sincere  de- 
sire to  co-operate  in  the  diffusion  throughout  the  world, 
so  far  as  we  may  be  permitted  to  do,  of  a  better  and 
higher  civilization.  Pray  God  that  in  the  coming  time 
your  efforts  in  sympathetic  union  with  the  old  country, 
V.  ith  the  efforts  of  the  allied  peoples,  may  result  in  a 
peace  that  shall  be  worthy  of  such  a  war  as  that  which 
we  have  been  waging,  a  peace  which  will  guarantee  se- 
curity to  the  world  for  the  rest  of  this  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, and  my  fervent  hope  is  that  that  peace  will  not 
be  disturbed   for  hundreds  of  years  to  come." 


THE  LAST  DAY  OF  COLISEUM  EXHIBIT 

Following  the  practice  established  last  year  the  ex- 
hibit at  the  Coliseum  will  close  tonight.  Many  rail- 
way men  will  leave  town  tonight  and  most  of  those 
remaining  will  participate  in  the  trip  to  Gary  to- 
morrow, so  that  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  con- 
tinue the  exhibit  on  Friday. 
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THE  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

At  tlie  close  of  the  afternoon  session  yesterday  the 
results  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  announced  as  follows : 

President,  John  G.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer,  Canadian 
Pacific,  lines  west,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

First  Vice-President,  C.  A.  Morse,  chief  engineer, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice-President,  Earl  Stimson,  engineer  mainte- 
nance of  way,  Baltimore  &  ( )hio.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Treasurer,  George  H.  Bremner.  district  engineer,  di- 
vision of  valuation,  Interstate  Commerce  C'ommission, 
Chicago,  111. 

Secretary,  E.  H.  Fritch. 

Directors :  J.  A.  Atwo(jd,  chief  engineer,  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  W.  H.  Courtenay,  chief 
engineer,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  L.  A. 
Downs,  general  superintendent,  Illinois  Central,  New 
( )rleans.  La. 

.Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee:  J.  R.  W. 
Ambrose,    chief    engineer,     Toronto   Terminal   Railway, 


engineer  of  the  i'anama  Canal  Commission  during  the 
railway  regime,  and  as  the  builder  of  the  Connaught 
tunnel,  the  longest  railway  tunnel  of  the  western  con- 
tinent. 

y\.s  a  locating  engineer  in  rugged  western  country,  he 
experienced  hardships  which  bring  a  richness  of  life 
denied  to  the  young  engineers  of  this  time.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's friends  enjoy  telling  how  he  started  out  from 
camp  one  cold  winter  night  on  what  he  thought  was  a 
12-mile  walk  through  a  mountain  canyon  to  the  railway 
station,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  Christmas  day 
with  his  wife.  After  stumbling  along  all  night,  and 
falling  into  the  mountain  stream  several  times,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  station  and  learned  that  he  had  walked  30 
miles  instead  of  12. 

John  G.  Sullivan  was  born  on  June  11,  1863,  at  Bush- 
nells  Basin,  Monroe  Count \,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  in  1888,  and  began  railroad  work  as 
a  rodman  on  the  Great  Northern.  The  following  year 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Spokane  Falls  &  Northern, 
now  a  part  of  the  Great  Northern,  as  instrument  man  and 
assistant   engineer.     Later  he  became  assistant   engineer 
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Toronto,  Ont. ;  George  H.  Burgess,  valuation  engineer, 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  Albany,  N.  Y. :  W.  M.  Dawley,  as- 
sistant engineer.  Erie,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  V.  K.  Hend- 
ricks, principal  assistant  engineer,  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco, St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  S.  T.  Wagner,  chief  engineer, 
Philadelphia  &  Reading.   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

President  John  G.  Sullivan 

When  John  G.  Sullivan,  who  was  yesterday  elected 
president  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation, joined  that  organization  early  in  1902,  he  was 
given  membership  number  448.  By  a  peculiar  coinci- 
dence the  holder  of  membership  number  447"  is  A.  S. 
Baldwin,  the  man  whom  he  succeeds  as  president.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  career  fulfills  the  popular  conception  of  what 
a  railway  engineer  should  be.  Most  of  the  years  of  his 
professional  life  have  been  spent  in  the  location  and 
construction  of  railroads  in  northwestern  L^nited  States 
and  in  western  Canada,  and  he  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years  the  chief  engineer  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant railways  in  North  .America,  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, lines  west.  A  further  appeal  to  popular  imagina- 
tion is  to  be  foimd   in  his  experience  as  assistant   chief 


on  the  Great  Northern,  and  in  1890.  assistant  engineer 
with  the  Alberta  Railway  &  Coal  Company.  He  was 
made  locating  engineer  for  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &-  Pa- 
cific in  1894,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  appointed 
principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Kaslo  Sz  Slocum.  Be- 
tween 1896  and  1900  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Co- 
lumbia &  Western,  now  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
serving  first  as  a  reconnaissance  engineer  and  later  as 
principal  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  and 
operation.  The  next  five  years  found  him  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  as  division  engineer  in  charge  of  all 
new  construction  on  the  western  lines.  When  John  F". 
Stevens  became  chief  engineer  for  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  in  1905,  Mr.  Sullivan  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  chief  engineer,  going  to  Panama  in 
September.  1905.  and  returning  in  1907,  when  he  be- 
came manager  of  construction  of  the  eastern  lines  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  In  September,  1908,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  eastern  lines,  and 
in  February,  1911.  he  was  transferred  to  the  western 
lines  in  the  same  capacity.  His  advancement  t(^  chief 
engineer,  the  position  which  he  now  holds,  took  place 
eight  months  later. 
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PROGRESS  IN  THE  VALUATION  HEARING 

By  Our  Washington   Correspondent 

VVashini^lon,  March  21,  1917. 

!•'..  llolhrook.  special  cnj^inoer  on  valuation  for  the 
Union  Pacific,  VV.  Jl.  Courlnoy,  chief  enf^ineer  of  the 
Louisville  iK:  Nashville,  and  J.  1'"..  \\'illou}^hl)y,  chief  enj,n- 
ncer  of  the  .Atlantic  Coast  Line,  testihed  on  Tuesday  in 
the  hearinjj;  hefore  the  Interstate  C'onimerce  Conunission 
on  the  protests  tiled  hy  the  carriers  aj^ainst  the  tentative 
valuations  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the  New  Or- 
leans. Texas  &  Mexico,  and  the  Winston-Salcm  South- 
bound.   This  hearing  has  been  in  progress  since  Monday. 

Mr.  Courtenay  presented  figures  showing  the  cost  of 
maintenance  on  the  various  lines  recently  built  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
track  maintenance  on  the  older  lines  of  the  .system.  This 
showed  that  the  cost  on  the  newer  lines  was  materially 
greater  than  on  the  lines  which  had  attained  an  age  under 
which  solidification  and  seasoning  had  thoroughly  ma- 
tured. He  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  more  than 
an  approximate  value  for  appreciation  and  that  there  is 
no  mathematical  process  by  which  it  is  possible  to  secure 
accurate  results.  He  said  further,  that  experience  had 
shown  that  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  grading  represents 
the  difference  between  a  seasoned  line  and  a  new  line. 
As  examples  of  the  items  which  make  up  this  difference 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  freedom  from  de- 
railments on  a  seasoned  line  reduces  the  cost  of  operation 
and  that  seasoning  has  more  effect  on  the  tonnage  rat- 
ing than  slight  dilTerences  in  grade. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  factors  making  up  the 
value  of  appreciation,  Mr.  Willoughby  mentioned  the 
lessened  cost  of  maintenance,  the  greater  speed  of  trains, 
increased  tonnage  rating  and  reduced  operating  hazard. 
He  confirmed  Mr.  Courtenay's  testimony  in,  fixing  the 
valuation  of  appreciation  as  approximately  25  per  cent 
of  the  grading  cost  of  a  new  line, 

Mr.  Willoughby  continued  his  testimony  Wednesday. 
He  said  his  experience  in  charge  of  construction  of 
1.000  miles  of  line  showed  that  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  road  accounts  is  a  fair  average  allowance  for- 
engineering  expense.  D.  J.  Brumley,  valuation  engi- 
neer of  the  Illinois  Central,  gave  similar  testimony  re- 
garding appreciation,  and  Hollis  Rinehart;  testified  re- 
garding the  contingencies  which  are  usually  encountered 
in  construction,  saying  that  10  per  cent  was  a  fair  aver- 
age allowance  for  this,  but  that  he  had  known  of  cases 
in  which  unforeseen  contingencies  amounted  to  as  much 
as  50  per  cent.  Wesley  Lane,  another  contractor, .gave 
examples  of  contingencies  he  had  encountered  in  con- 
struction work  on  which  he  had  been  engaged,  which  in 
some  cases  had  doubled  the  cost  of  the  work,  although 
in  many  cases  the  diflficulties  which  he  had  encountered 
would  not  be  noticed  in  the  valuation  of  the  property 
years  afterward  in  cases  where  the  original  records  were 
not  preserved.  He  said,  further,  that  he  had  never  taken 
a  contract  without  an  allowance  for  contingencies  and 
that  in  one  case  an  unforeseen  flow  of  mud  encoun- 
tered in  a  tunnel  that  was  presumably  through  solid  rock 
had  increased  the  cost  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 


REGISTRATION— AMERICAN    RAILWAY    ENGI- 
NEERING  ASSOCIATION 

Adamson,  J.  H.,  Field  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Meyersdale.  Pa. 

Andrews,  Geo.  W.,  Asst.  to  Engr.  M.  W..  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  Balti- 
more. Md. 

Atwood,  J.  A..  Chf.  Engr.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Backes,  W.  J.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R..  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Baisinger,  W.  C,  Div.  Engr.,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  Marceline,  Mo. 

Baldwin,  Hadley,  Asst.  Chf.  Engr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


iUcUcil,  ]•■.  1.,  Engr.  M., of: W.,  C.>R.  1.  &  P.  Ry.,  El  Reno,  Okla. 
Hilliiian,  11.  E.,  Gen.  Roadirtaster,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hlaiklock,   .Vl.   S.,  Engr.   .M.  of  W.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal, 

C:;in. 
lUancliard,  .\.   M.,  Godfrey,  Ont.,  Can. 
Boardnian,  I'rancis,  Div.  luigr.,  Elec.  Div.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
iiowscr,  J*-.   11.,  Supt.,  Timber  Dept.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
iJronson,    Miles,    Gen.    Supt.,    b'.lec.    Div.,    N.    Y.   C.   R.    R.,    New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Urcoke,  Ricliard,  Asst.  Div.  luigr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Bahimorc,  Md^ 
lUitterworth,  A.  S.,  Asst.   Engr.,  M.  P.  Ry.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Camp,  W.  M.,  Editor,  Railway   Review,  Chicago,  111. 
c:ii:irles.  R.  S.,  Engr.  M.  of  W.,  VVal)ash  R.  R.,  Peru,  Ind. 
Church,   11.  M.,  Div.  Engr.  M.   W.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore. 

Md. 
Clark,  W.  A..  Chf.  Engr.,  D.  &  1.  R.  R.  R.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Clement,  S.  B.,  Chf.  Engr.,  T.  &  N.  O.  Ry.,  North  Bay,  Ont. 
Coburn,    Maurice,    Prin.    Asst.    Engr.,    Penna.    Lines    West,    St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Conner,  J.  K.,  Chf.  Engr.,  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.   ' 
Cook,  R.  A.,  Val.  Engr.,  C.  "&  A.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Crane,  E.  B.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  M'.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  III. 
Crca,  T.  C,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Greenville,  Pa. 
Cronican,  W.  P.,  Asst.  Engr.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Cruger.  E.  L.,  I.  C.  R.  R. 

Cunningham,  A.  O.,  Chf.  Engr.,  Wabash  Rv.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Daley,  C.  A..  Div.  Eng.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Danes,  William  S„  Engr.  M.  of  W„  Wabash  R.  R.,  Peru,  Ind. 
Dawlev.  W.  S.,  St.  LouLs,  Mo.   r.  •    ' 

Deimling,  J.  F.,  Asst.  Chf.  Eng.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.  : 
Douglas,  H.  T..  Jr.,  Chf.'  Engr,,  C.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Downs,  L.  A.,  Gen.  Supt..  I.  C.  R.  R..  New  Orleans,  La. 
Dyke,  R.  L..  Div.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  S.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Jersey  City,  N.  Ji. 
Edgerton,  H.  H.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  G.  W.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111.  ; 
Edmoiidson,  G.  N.,  Div.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Elder.  J.  D.,  Div.  Engr.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Niles,  Mich.  ' 

Elliott.  W.  H.,  Sig.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Albany,  N..  Y. 
Everham,  A.  C,  Ter.  Engr.,  Union  Pac.  R.  R.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Fatherson,  T.  W.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  C.  G.  W.  Ry..  Des  Moines,  la. 
Fauc<;tte,;  W.  D.,  Chf.  Engr.,  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Freygang.  A.  H.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  Cincinnati,  O. 
Gaines.  R.  H..  Div.  Engr..  K.  C.  Sou.  Ry..  Texarkana,  Tex. 
Gallivan,  J.  H.,  Cons.  Engr.,  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Glass,  J.  J.,  Chf.  Draftsman,  C.  G.  W.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  III.       j 
Grant,  E.  W.,  Asst.  Engr.  Val.,  Santa  Fe  Rv.,  Topeka,  Kan.       j 
Grime.  E.  M.,  Supv.  B.  &  B.,  Nor.  Pac.  Rv.,  Dilworth,  Minn.       ,; 
Guild,  W.  A..  Div.  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Chillicothe,  111.       ' 
Hamilton.  H.  F..  Re.s.  Engr..  G.  N.  Ry..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Hamiltiin,  Paul,  Engr.,  Tr.  &  Roadwav.  Big  Four,  Cincinnati,  0-. 
Harris,  (,\  H.,  Engr.  of  Track,  M.  C.'R.  R.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Hartley,  L.  C.  Chf.  Engr.,  C.  &  E.  T.  R.  R..  Chicago,  111. 
Hatt,  W.  K..  Prof.  C.  E..  Purdue  Univ..  Lafayette.  Ind. 
Helvern.   D.  E..   Div.  Engr..   Santa  Fe  Ry.,  Puelilo,  Colo. 
Hendricks,   V.   K.,   Asst.   Chf.    Engr..    St.   L.   &   S.   F.   R.   R.,   St, 

Louis,  j\Io. 
Heritage.  C.  S..  Bridge  Engr.,  K.  C.  S.  Ry.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hewes,   John,   Jr.,    Field   Engr.,   B.   &   O.   R.    R.,   Huntington, 

W.  Va. 
Hillegass,   E.   B.,  Engr.  Roadway,  A.  C.  L.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Hopkins,   A.   T..   Field   Engr..   Val.   Dept..   M'.   C.   R.   R.,   Detroit, 

Mich. 
Howard,    R.    C,    Asst.    Engr.,    B.    &    O'.    R.    R.,    Huntington, 

W.  Va. 
Howard,  R.  H..  Chf.  Engr.  M.  W..  Wabash  Rv.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Jackson,  E.  D.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Johnson.  J.  E.,  Div.  Engr.,  P.  M.  R.  R.,   Saginaw.  Mich 
Johnson,   Noah,   Prin.   Asst.   Engr.,  Wabash   Ry.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Johnston,  C.  E.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  K.  C.  S.  Ry.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Johnston,  D.  B.,  Div.  Engr.,   Pa.  Lines,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Jump,  S.  C,  Asst.  Engr.,  111.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Keough,  R.  E.,  Asst.  Engr.  M.  W.,  C.  P.  Ry.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Kinsman,  A.  M.,  Engr.  Con.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Kirby,  J.  L.,  Div.  Engr.,  S.  A.  L.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Knight.  H..  Sig.  Engr.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Lewis,  C.  M.,  Div.  Engr.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Dunmore,  Pa. 
Little.   J.   G.,   Asst.   Engr.   Editor.   Rv.   Age   Gazette,    New   York 

Citv. 
Maischaider,  A.  F.,  E.  M.  Way,  Big  Four  Ry.,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 
Manspeaker,  L.  V.,  Jr.,  .\sst.  Engr.,  C.  &■  A.  R.  R..  Springfield, 

111. 
Markley,  A.  S.,  Master  Carpenter,  C.  &  E.  T.  R.  R.,  Danville. 

111. 
Martin.  L.  B..  Engr.  M.  W..  111.  Trac.  Svs..  Springfield,  111. 
M'cBride,  J.  S.,  Engr.  Val..  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
McClain,  J.  B.,  .Asst.  Br.  Engr.,  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  Cedartown,  Ga. 
Moore,  W.  .S.,  Chf.  Engr.,  Clev.  Frog  &•  Crossing  Works,  Clcve^ 

land,.  O. 
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Nuollc,  J.   H,   Gen.   Supt.,   N.   Y.   O.   &   W.    Ry.,   Middlctown, 
N.  Y. 

Paine,  R.  R.,  Asst.  Kngr.,  D.  U.  T.  Ry.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Passel,  H.  S.,  Chf.  Engr.,  C.  I.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pearce,   R.  M.,  Res.  Engr.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,   Pitt.sburgh,  Pa. 

Pearson.  R.  L.,  Div.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Perkins,  C.  D.,  Asst.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  N.   II.  &  II.  R.  R.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Petersen,  W.  H.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Pfeifer,  H.  J.,  E.   M.  W.,  Ter.  R.  R.  Assn.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Pflcging,   F.  W.,  Sig.   Engr.,  U.   P.  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Porter,  H.  T.,  Chf.  Engr.,  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Greenville.  Pa. 

Pnrdy,  W.   P..  Chf.  Engr.,  Wah.-Pitts.  Ter.  Ry.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Quigley,  C.   N.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Quigley,  Thomas,  Roadmaster,   I.  C.  R.  R.,  McComb,  Miss. 

Ray,  W.  M.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Raymer.  A.   R.,  Asst.  Chf.   Engr.,   P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,   Pittslmrgh, 
Pa. 

Richardson,  C.  P.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  K.  I.  &  P.  Ky.,  Chicago,  111. 

Richey,  C.  W..  Master  Carpenter,  P.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Riley,  D.  A.,  Engr.   Dept.,  B.  &  O.   R.  R.,   BaUimorc.   .\Id. 

Ritter,  Louis  E.,  Cons.  Engr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rockefeller,  R.  P.,  Div.  Engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Dalhart,  Tex. 

Roof,  W.  R.,  Asst.  Eng.  Bridges,  C.  G.  W.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rose,  L.  S.,  Engr.  in  Chf.  of  Val.,  Big  Four  Rv.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Ruff.  J.  S..  Div.  Engr.,  Cent.  N.  E.  R.  R..  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

Rupp.  W.  H..  Engr.  Dept.,  Union  Pac.  R.  R.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Schall,  F.  E..  Bridge  Engr.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Schmid.  R.  L.,  Asst.  Engr.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry..  Columbia.  Tenn. 

Scott,  Guv,  Div.  Engr.,  Pa.  Lines,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Shaw,  B.  "B.,  Div.  Engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Shiblev,  M.  C,  Asst.  Engr.,  M.  K.  &  T.  Rv..  Dallas,  Tex. 

Smith.  Huntington,  Div.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Smith,  W.  W.,  Asst.  Engr.,  G.  T.  Ry.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sparrow,  L.  L.,  Engr.  Roadway,  A.  C.  L..  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Stephens,  H.,  Supv.  Matls..  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R..  Cleveland,  O. 

Sterling.  Paul,  Div.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &   H.  R.  R.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Stimson,  Earl    (Director).   Engr.   M.   W.,   B.   &   O.    R.   R.,   Balti- 
more, Md. 

Swisher,  H.  H..  C.  &  A. 

Sympson,  H.  T.,  Asst.  Div.  Eng.,  Pa.  Lines,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Taylor,  D.  M.,  Asst.  Engr.,  W.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Taylor,  E.  B.,  Jr:,  Div.  Engr.,  Penna  Lines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Taylor,  J.  L.,  Asst.  Div.  Engr.,  Penna.  Lines.  Pittsljurgh,  Pa. 

Tebbetts,  G.   E.,   Br.  Engr.,   Kansas   City  Ter.   Rv..  Kansas  Citv. 
Mo. 

Trimble,  A.  F.,  Spl.  Agt.,  Erie  R.  R.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tuthill,  Job,  Br.  Dept..  M.  C.  R.  R..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Van  Hagan,  L.  F.,  Asso.   Prof..  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Van  Houten,  R.  A..  Chicago.  111. 

Walker,  W.  K.,  Engr.  M.  W.,  Wabash  Ry.,  Montpelier,  O. 

Warden,  R.  E.,  Asst.   Engr.,   M.  P.  Rv.,   Atchison,   Kan. 

Watson,  P.  J.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  &  A.  Ry.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Weatherly,  E.  P.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Weaver.  C.  E.,  Engr.  M.  of  W.,  C.  of  Ga.  Rv..  Savannah.  Ga. 

Webb,  G.  H.,  Chf.  Engr.,  M.  C.  R.  R..  Detroit.  Mich. 

Wherry,  B.  T.,  Asst.   Engr.,   M.   St.   P.   &   S.   S.   M.  Ry.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Williams,  A.  P.,  Div.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Williams,   K.   G.,  Asst.   Engr.,   C.   R.   I.   &  P.   Ry.,   Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Wilson,  A.  O.,  Div.  Engr.,  S.  A.  L.,  Charleston.  S.  C. 

Wonson,  S.  L.,  Bridge  Engr.,  M.  P.  Rv.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Yardley,  C.  F.,  Div.  Engr.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  K^^.  R.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ziegweid,  A.  B.,  Senior  Civ.  Engr.,  Div.  Val.  I.  ,C.  C,  Chicago. 

Zinn,  A.  S.,  Chicago.  111. 


A  COMPACT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

The  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  recently 
made  a  marked  improvement  in  the  lighting  of  its 
station  and  other  buildings  at  Irvington,  Ky.,  by  the 
installation  of  a  small,  compact  electric  light  plant, 
designed  especially  for  such  installations.  Irvington 
is  a  division  headquarters  on  this  railroad,  and  in 
addition  to  a  combination  passenger  station  and  hotel, 
the  road  has  a  roundhouse,  coal  elevator,  freight  de- 
pot, carpenter  shop  and  a  number  of  other  buildings. 
Previous  to  the  installation  of  the  electric  light  plant, 
oil  lamps  were  used  for  lighting  the  buildings  and 
oil  and  kerosene  torches  for  work  around  the  cnfrine 


terminal.  The  old  method  of  lighting  was  not  only 
unsatisfactory  but  also  expensive.  The  six  gasoline 
torches  used  l)urned  about  20  gal.  of  gasoline  per 
week  and  the  rejjair  expense  amounted  to  about  $15 
])er  month.  With  the  new  system,  electricity  for  31 
Mazda  lami)s  ranging  from  20  to  50  watt  size  is  sup- 
plied by  a  gasoline  engine  generator  set  which  uses 
only  about  one  gallon  of  gasoline  per  week.  The  at- 
tendance required  by  this  plant  is  practically  nil,  and 
thus  far  the  maintenance  has  been  very  small. 

The  plant  at  Irvington  is  one  of  the  Delco  light 
])lants,  manufactured  by  the  Domestic  Engineering 
Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  These  plants  are  de- 
signed es])ecially  to  supply  current  for  electric  light 
or  other  purposes  for  small  or  moderate  demands 
where  current  from  a  ])ublic  utility  is  not  avail- 
able. 

Simplicity  of  construction  and  operation  is  the  key- 
note in  the  design   of  this  tyj)e  of  plant.     .\  book  of 


A  Gas  Engine  Generator  and  Battery 

instructipns  is  issued  by  the  manufacturer  which 
makes  the  operation  so  clear  that  the  plant  may  be 
readily  run  by  one  not  versed  in  electrical  engineering. 
The  engine  and  generator  are  direct  connected,  being 
mounted  on  a  single  shaft  carried  on  the  same  frame 
and  bed.  Both  engine  and  generator  are  covered  by 
a  single  outside  casing  and  the  switchboard  is 
mounted  directly  over  the  motor.  An  air-cooling 
system  is  provided  for  the  entire  plant  by  means  of  a 
fly-wheel  fan  on  the  end  of  the  shaft,  which  draws 
air  through  the  casing  from  inlets  in  the  ends  of  the 
generator  and  engine  cylinder  covers.  The  main 
shaft  is  mounted  on  two  bearings,  one  equipped  Avith 
New  Departure  ball  bearings  and  the  other  with 
Hyatt  roller  bearings.  The  engine  is  a  single-cylinder, 
four-cycle,  valve-in-head  type  engine,  with  a  gasoline 
tank  mounted  on  a  bracket  supported  from  the  side 
of  the  cylinder  cover. 

The  generator  supplies  direct  current  at  32  volts 
and  the  switchboard  provides  for  practically  auto- 
matic  control.     In   starting  the   generator  runs   as  a 
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motor  from  current  supplii-d  l)y  a  12-ot'll  storaj^c  bat- 
tery until  tlie  .spctnl  lias  built  up  to  an  extent  to  start 
the  gas  engine  and  liave  it  running  at  normal  speed. 
The  generator  then  runs  as  a  dynamo,  producing  cur- 
rent to  charge  the  storage  batteries  and  continues  to 
run  until  the  batteries  are  fully  charged,  when  an 
automatic  cut-out  switch  stops  the  engine. 

The  batteries  consist  of  16  cells  at  M  volts  pressure 
in  two  sizes,  one  for  80  ampere  hours  and  the  other 
for  160  am])ere  hours  capacity.    The  charge  in  the  bat- 


Improved  Illumination  in  the  Roundhouse 

tery  is  checked  by  an  ampere  hour  meter  on  the 
switchboard  and  by  a  pilot  cell  containing  a  specific 
gravity  indicator. 

In  consequence  of  the  complete  arrangement  for 
automatic  operation  the  plants  can  be  run  with  a 
minimum  of  attendance  and  the  maintenance  expense 
is  said  to  be  very  small. 


SERVICE  RECORDS  OF  NORTHERN  WHITE 
CEDAR 

Some  very  interesting  data  concerning  the  durabilit) 
of  northern  white  cedar  ties,  poles  and  posts  have  been 
compiled  by  the  Northern  White  Cedar  Association  from 
information  gathered  from  railroads  and  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies.  The  information  given  below  is 
available  in  the  shape  of  excerpts  taken  from  service 
reports. 

Northern  white  cedar  ties  were  placed  in  the  line  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  between  Horton, 
Kan.,  and  Fairbury,  Neb.,  in  1888,  and  in  1917  the  re- 
ports indicate  that  some  of  these  ties  are  still  in  service 
after  29  years.  Between  Gowrie,  la.,  and  Sibley  ties 
placed  in  1900  were  still  in  track  in  July,  1916. 

In  November,  1915,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  removed  7-in.  by  9-in.  cedar  ties  that  had  been  in 
service  under  heavy  traffic  for  14  years.  These  ties  were 
protected  by  tie  plates.  On  the  I.  &  M.  division  in 
Minnesota  are  stretches  where  cedar  ties  have  been  in 
service  over  25  years.  The  Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific 
has  cedar  ties  under  heavy  trafBc  in  its  line  north  of 
Duluth,  which  in  1915  appeared  to  be  in  serviceable  con- 
dition after  12  years'  service. 

The  Great  Northern  has  cedar  ties  intermingled  with 


tamarack  and  treated  birch  in  the  vicinity  of  Urevator, 
.Minn.,  over  which  a  heavy  ore  tralfic  from  the  iron  range 
is  moved.  These  ties,  which  are  7  in.  by  7  in.  m  section, 
were  jjlaced  in  VM),  and  in  1915  they  were  still  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  tK:  Santa  h'e  reports  that  cedar 
ties  are  still  occasionally  taken  from  its  branch  lines  in 
Kansas  that  were  placed  when  the  road  was  built,  over 
25  years  ago.  The  Grand  Kapids  &  Indiana  has  white 
cedar  ties  in  its  Michigan  lines  that  have  been  in  service 
25  years.  .Specimens  of  ties  taken  from  the  Chicago  &: 
\orth-Western  lines  between  Powers,  Mich.,  and  Spauld- 
ing  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  after  15  to 
29  years'  service. 

The  condition  of  specimen  ties  taken  from  the  lines 
of  tlie  Santa  Fe  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
is  shown  in  the  photograph.  Number  1,  2  and  3  are 
from  the  Santa  Fe  line  and  were  removed  after  25 
years'  service.  Number  4  was  taken  from  the  track  of 
I  he  Milwaukee  after  a  service  of  33  years  under  con- 
tinuous light  traf^c.  It  was  taken  from  tangent  track 
with  gravel  ballast  laid  with  56-lb.  rail.  No  tie-plates 
were  used. 

The  durability  of  northern  white  cedar  poles  equals 
that  of  the  ties.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany has  poles  along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
\Vestern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa  that  were  set  in  1880.  After  36  years  of 
service  the  poles  are  in  good  condition. 

The  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Company,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  has  a  line  of  poles  in  Minneapolis  that  have 
given  service  for  26  years  and  are  expected  to  last  at 
least  until  1925.  Several  telephone  companies  report  hav- 
ing poles  in  vise  at  present  that  have  been  in  service  17 
to  29  years. 

An  investigation  and  research  conducted  by  the  Ohio 
agricultural  experimental  station  serving  several  states 
showed  that  the  life  of  northern  white  cedar  posts  could 
be  fixed  at  18.4  years.     The  Chicago  Great  Western  has 


Four  Long  Service  Ties 

northern  white  cedar  posts  along  its  right  of  way  near 
Faribault,  Minn.,  which  have  given  25  years  of  service. 
Other  reports  show  posts  still  sound  after  40  years  of 
service. 


A  UTILITY  EXCAVATING  BUCKET 

Experience  with  the  Blaw  "E"  type  bucket,  manu- 
factured by  the  Blaw  Steel  Construction  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  during  the  past  several  years  in  many 
classes  of  service  has  demonstrated  its  adaptability 
for  use  either  as  an  excavator  or  loader.  It  is 
equipped  with  forged  steel  teeth  for  use  in  excavat- 
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iiig',  but  which  can  be  removed  when  the  bucket  is  to 
l)e  used  for  unloading-  cars  or  barges.  In  consequence 
it  serves  as  a  general  utility  bucket  that  has  been 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  photographs. 

The  bucket  is  built  entirely  of  steel  and  of  capaci- 
tKs  ranging  from   1^  to  3  cu.  yd.     The  bottom  and 


Unloading  Broken   Stone 

sides  are  built  of  one  continuous  plate  reinforced  with 
high  carbon  lips,  thus  precluding  the  tearing  of  the 
scoops  in  excavating  rock  and  other  materials  that 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  operator.  The  wear  at  the 
hinge  joint  is  practically  eliminated  by  fitting  the  two 


Using  the  Bucket  as  an  Excavator 

outer  hinges  and  the  main  closing  lever  to  the  main 
shaft,  causing  the  rotation  due  to  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  buckets  to  take  place  on  the  two  inner 
hinges.  This  features  also  holds  the  scoop  in  perfect 
alinement  at  all  times. 

In  fundamental  design,  type  "E"  is  similar  to  other 


Blaw  standard  type  buckets.  In  all  types  the  weight 
is  concentrated  below  the  main  hinge  pin  when  the 
bucket  is  opened,  thus  insuring  maximum  penetration 
at  the  cutting  edges  and  eliminating  top  heaviness 
and  the  necessity  for  bracing  and  trussing  corner 
bars. 

A  combination  of  the  principles  of  the  lever  and 
the  block  and  tackle  is  employed  to  close  the  bucket. 
The  upper  closing  line  sheaves  are  all  located  on  the 
head  pin  at  the  intersection  of  the  corner  bars.  This 
does  away  with  the  anchoring  of  one  scoop  and  pro- 
vides for  the  simultaneous  closing  of  both  scoops 
while  digging. 

The  bell  crank,  or  auxiliary  arm,  which  is  formed 
of  a  heavy  steel  casting,  provides  an  improved  type 
of  stop  and  closing  rope  fastening.  It  is  supported 
in  the  main  hinge,  furnishing  a  means  of  gradually 
bringing  to  rest  the  rapidly  moving  parts,  such  as  the 
scoops  or  closing  lever,  when  the  bucket  is  being 
opened  by  reason  of  the  stop  chain  becoming  taut 
and  rotating  the  bell  crank,  thus  pulling  out  the  at- 
tached end  of  the  closing  line  and  overhauling  it  clear 
back  to  the  drum  and  causing  the  bucket  to  open 
without  impact. 


A  DEVICE  FOR  MEASURING  RAIL  WEAR 

A  new  rail  profile  machine  for  producing  a  pencil  trac- 
ing of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  a  rail  has  recently  been  introduced  by  W.  &  L. 
E.  Gurley,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  under  the  name  Bafdridge  ra-.l 
contour  recorder.  The  device  has  been  used  by  the  Santa 
Fe  for  several  years  and  the  graphs  made  by  the  instru- 
ment have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  rail  replacements  on 
this  road. 

The  instrument  consists  of  an  upright  standard  pro- 
vided with  clamps  for  conveniently  fastening  it  to  the 
rail,  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  removed  quickly  to  clear 
approaching  trains.  The  clamp  is  designed  to  insure  the 
section  being  taken  perpendicular  to  the  base  and  at 
right  andes  to  the  axis  of  the  rail. 

A  sliding  plate  provided  with  clam])s  for  fastening  tt 
when  brought  to  the  proper  position  is  carried  on  the 
upright  standard.  This  sliding  feature  permits  the  in- 
strument to  be  used  on  any  weight  of  rail.  The  record- 
ing device  is  mounted  so  as  to  be  free  to  slide  on  two 
vertical  rods,  which  are  in  turn  mounted  on  a  cross  head 
that  moves  on  two  horizontal  rods  attached  to  the  sliding 
plate.  This  gives  the  recorder  a  free  motion  in  any 
direction. 

As  shown  in  the  photograph  the  recorder  is  an  anchor- 
shaped  device  provided  with  three  contact  points  equi- 
distant from  its  axis  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  tracing  is  made  on  paper  drawn  across  the  face  of 
the  plate  and  held  in  position  by  positive-acting  clamps, 
thus  preventing  any  error  due  to  slipping  or  movement  of 
the  paper.  The  paper  used  is  ZjA  in.  wide,  rolled  on  a 
spool  and  is  placed  in  a  magazine  on  the  back  of  the 
plate  where  it  is  protected  from  dirt  and  weather.  A 
nut  on  the  top  of  the  spool  provides  the  clamp  to  hold 
the  paper  in  nlace. 

The  tracing  pencil  is  carried  in  a  sleeve  or  plunger 
which  is  provided  with  a  coil  spring  to  hold  the  pencil 
against  the  paper  at  a  constant  pressure  and  which  also 
permits  the  pencil  to  be  withdrawn,  and,  by  a  simple 
quarter  turn,  held  from  contact  with  the  paper.  The 
plunger  is  also  easily  removed  from  the  instrument  to 
permit  of  the  replacement,  readjustment  or  sharpenin^^ 
of  the  lead. 

The  instrument  is  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  dura- 
bility, weighing  but  13  lb.     A  convenient  box  about  the 
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si/c  and  appcaraiu-c  of  an  cnj,nnccr's  Iransil  l)().\  is  inn 
vided  for  its  trans]>ortali()n. 

To  use  the  instrument  it  is  clamped  to  the  base  of  tlu- 
rail  and  the  section  of  the  rail  is  taken  by  brinj^ing  one 
of  the  side  j^uide  points  into  contact  with  one  side  of  the 
head  of  the  rail,  and  after  releasinjj^  the  pencil  ])oint  to 
permit  it  to  make  a  contact  with  the  paper,  niovini^  tiie 
point  downward  in  contact  with  the  rail  to  the  limit  of 
the  downwanl  movement  of  the  instrument.  The  ^niidc 
l>oints  are  then  revolved  throujjh  90  dej^.  and  the  cen- 
tral point  is  brought  into  contact  with  and  moved  across 
the  top  of  the  rail.  The  third  guide  point  is  then  brought 
into  position  in  contact  with  the  other  side  of  the  rail 
and  moved  down  to  the  limit  of  the  movement  of  the  in- 
strument. The  movement  oi  the,  guide  point  in  con 
tact  w  ith  the  rail  causes  the  pencil  to  trace  on  the  paper 


Front  and  Rear  Views  of  the  Machine 

the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  rail  head  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  rail.  The  section  thus  secured  is  transferred 
for  comparison  to  a  tracing  showing  the  section  of  the 
rail  as  rolled. 


A  NEW  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST  MACHINE 

A  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  fence 
posts  has  recently  been  introduced  which  embodies 
a  number  of  new  features,  chief  among  which  are  the 
manner  of  holding  the  reinforcement  rods  in  place, 
the  design  of  the  agitating  frames  and  the  provisions 
for  fastening  the  fencing  wire  to  the  posts.  As 
shown  in  one  of  the  photographs,  the  machine  frame 
is  built  of  structural  steel  and  is  mounted  on  trucks 
on  which  the  frame  can  be  moved  back  and  forth  to 
secure  the  necessary  agitation  of  the  concrete.  Power 
for  moving  the  truck  on  the  frame  is  applied  by  hand 
to  an  operating  lever  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
machine  by  links.  Because  the  taper  of  the  posts 
makes  the  moulds  smaller  at  one  end  than  the  other, 
the  frame  is  provided  with  saddles  of  varying  heights 
so.  that  the  moulds  can  be  placed  with  ends  alternat- 
ing, while  having  the  top  surfaces  level.  The  moulds 
are  secured  in  place  by  means  of  projecting  points 
attached  to  the  frame  which  enter  holes  in  the  moulds. 

The  moulds  are  made  of  No.  16  gage  blue  annealed 
steel  formed  in  troughs  to  give  the  desired  shape, 
with  end  gates  to  form  the  tops  and  bottoms  secured 
in  place  by  means  of  stove  bolts.  The  longitudinal 
reinforcing  rods  are  fixed  in  position  at  three  points 
along  their  lengths.  At  the  lower  end  they  fit  into 
holes  in  the  base  plate  for  the  forms,  these  holes  be- 
ing tapered  to  fit  rods  of  various  diameters.     At  two 


intermediate  points  in  the  length  of  the  posts  they 
are  secured  by  means  of  cast  iron  gages,  which  are 
U-shaped  frames,  equipped  with  slots  in  the  proper 
positions  on  the  two  sides  to  engage  the  rods.  The 
two  lower  rods  are  placed  first  and  then  the  upper 
two.  By  pressing  the  tops  of  the  gages  toward  the 
base    plates    the    rods    are    locked    into    position,    the 


The  Rod  Gages  and  Mould  Ends 

tapered  holes  in  the  base  plate  acting  as  chucks  to 
grip  the  rods. 

With  the  rods  in  position  the  concrete  is  applied  to 
the  moulds  and  firmly  compressed  by  the  motion  of 
the  machine.  The  gages  are  then  given  a  quarter 
turn  to  release  them  from  the  rods  and  are  lifted  out. 
The  moulds  are  repacked  with  concrete  at  the  points 
where  the  concrete  was  disturbed  by  the  removal  of 
the  gages  and  the  top  surface  is  finished  in  the  usual 
manner. 

A  novel  provision  is  made  in  the  posts  built  by  this 
machine  to  facilitate  the  fastening  of  the  wire  fencing. 


The  Moulds  on  the  Agitator 

In  addition  to  the  usual  loop  around  the  post  for 
securing  the  intermediate  wires,  tubes  are  provided 
through  the  posts  at  the  top  and  also  near  the  bottom 
to  fasten  the  top  and  bottom  wires  to  the  post.  The 
upper  tube  is  placed  diagonally  and  the  lower  one 
horizontally.  The  tubes  consist  of  sheet  metal  pipe 
held  in  position  in  the  form  by  means  of  40  d  spikes 
passing  through  them. 

This  machine  is  made  by  the  "P.  &  L"  Post  Mould 
Company,  Marion,  Ind. 
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Incrccising 

the 

Train   Load 


Less  than  10  days  remain  before  the  contest  will  close  on  the 
subject  of  Increasing  the  Train  Load.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  to  economical 
railway  operation  and  the  marked  im- 
provements that  have  been  effected  on 
several  roads  which  have  given  this 
problem  the  attention  it  deserves,  this 
contest  is  creating  much  interest.  Several  papers  have  al- 
ready been  received  and  others  are  coming  in  daily.  We 
solicit  for  this  contest  the  co-operation  of  all  railway  men 
who  have  given  the  subject  of  train  loading  careful  atten- 
tion, in  order  that  all  phases  of  this  important  problem 
may  be"  brought  out.  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  contest, 
prizes  of  $35  and  $25  will  be  paid  for  the  best  two  papers 
received,  while  we  will  also  pay  our  regular  space  rates  for 
all  other  papers  accepted  and  published.  The  judges  will 
base  their  awards  primarily  on  the  value  of  the  ideas  pre- 
sented and  on  the  completeness  with  which  the  subject  is 
covered.  All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  608  South  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago;  and  to  be  ntered  in  the  contest,  must  be  mailed 
not  later  than  April  1. 


Indorsement  of 

Proprietary 

Devices 


In  the  review  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  pro- 
ceedings, published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  we  have  taken 
occasion  to  criticise  the  inclusion  in 
them  of  remarks  made  in  exploitation 
of  a  patented  process,  the  merits  and 
practicability  of  which  are  yet  to  be 
determined.  This  is  a  practice  which 
every  association  of  any  standing  should  carefully  guard 
against,  especially  those  in  a  reputable  and  authoritative 
position.  The  material  published  in  an  official  organ  of  any 
body  of  men  is  assumed  to  have  the  endorsement  of  that 
body.  The  general  public  and  others  who  are  not  familiar 
with  a  mechanical  device  must  rely  on  what  others  who  are 
known  to  be  expert  and  honest  say  of  it.  These  experts 
should  be  thoroughly  convinced  therefore  that  a  device  is 
practicable  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  lesser  informed 
before  they  give  their  expert  opinion  on  it,  if  the  confidence 


of  those  who  come  to  them  for  advice  is  to  be  retained.  Fur- 
ther, the  careful  expert  will  also  know  definitely  that  the 
device  is  being  handled  by  a  reliable  company  before  his  un- 
qualified approval  of  it  is  given.  It  is  better  to  be  over  con- 
servative than  to  make  mistakes  which  will  create  a  feeling 
of  unreliability  and  distrust.  The  railroad  associations  of 
this  country  are  composed  of  experts  in  their  particular  lines, 
and  they  should  be  very  careful  not  to  give  official  sanction 
to  any  proprietary  device  or  method  which  has  not  proved  its 
worth  and  which  is  not  being  handled  in  an  honest  and 
business-like  manner. 


Repair  Shops 
for  Electric 
Locomotives 


It  is  characteristic  of  electric  traction  equipment  that,  al- 
though it  can  be  made  to  exceed  its  rated  capacity,  the 
practice  of  excessive  overloading  has 
disastrous  results  on  economy  of  main- 
tenance and  operating  reliability.  It  is 
also  possible  to  skimp  on  maintenance 
of  electric  locomotives,  but  with  the 
ultimate  result  that  failures  will  occur  and  repair  costs  go 
up.  To  secure  the  important  advantages  of  service  reliability 
and  low  maintenance  cost  in  an  electric  locomotive,  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  the  equipment  be  carefully  operated 
and  maintained  in  first  class  condition.  Adequate  shop 
facilities  are  essential  to  the  latter  requirement.  The  Van 
Nest  shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  which 
were  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  March  16,  page 
445,  provide  for  the  most  thorough  work  in  repairing  and 
overhauling  electric  rolling  stock.  It  is  evident  that  the 
New  Haven  officers  consider  the  elaborate  shop  equipment  a 
paying  proposition,  for  they  previously  had  several  years' 
experience  in  the  operation  of  a  large  amount  of  equipment 
with  the  least  possible  shop  facilities.  The  Van  Nest  plant 
is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  while  much  of  the  equipment  is 
special,  many  of  the  good  features  may  be  duplicated  in 
steam  locomotive  repair  shops.  The  good  natural  lighting, 
ample  crane  facilities,  individual  motor  drive  for  machine 
tools,  and  the  many  time-saving  devices  are  examples  of 
initial  expenditure  made  to  secure  economy  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work. 
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SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  COMPULSORY 
ARBITRATION 

nrill".  railwa)  hrotlu'ilioods  havL'  won  a  battle  and  lo.st  a 
^  lanipaign.  'I'hcy  have  gaincil  their  basic  eight-hour 
(hi\-,  and  at  the  same  time  have  arrayed  puljlic  opinion  again.st 
themselves  and  have  indirectly  caused  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  render  a  decision  clearly  holding  that 
Congress  has  the  power  either  by  providing  for  compulsory 
arbitration,  or  by  other  appropriate  means  to  fix  the  wages 
which  the  train  employees  must  accept,  and  to  forbid  them 
to  strike. 

Important  developments  in  the  wage  controversy  followed 
each  other  very  (juickly  last  IMonday.  For  two  days  the  me- 
diators who  had  been  appointed  by  President  Wilson  had 
been  engaged  in  pointing  out  to  the  representatives  of  the 
railways  and  the  leaders  of  the  brotlierhoods  how  near  the 
United  States  was  to  war  with  Germany  and  why,  therefore, 
the  safety  of  the  nation  demanded  that  a  strike  should  be 
averted.  Its  representations  had  no  effect  on  the  leaders  of 
the  brotherhoods,  and  all  appearances  indicated  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  railways  would  refuse  to  make  any  conces- 
sions in  addition  to  those  that  they  already  had  offered.  Then 
came  the  news  of  the  sinking  of  three  American  vessels  by 
German  sul)marines.  The  brotherhoods  still  refused  to 
withdraw  their  order  for  a  strike  unless  the  railways  would 
surrender  and  grant  them  the  eight-hour  basic  day.  It  be- 
came evident  that  nothing  could  avert  the  strike  but  a  sur- 
render by  the  railways,  and  from  patriotic  considerations  and 
disregarding  their  own  rights,  the  railways  suddenly  made 
the  necessary  concessions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  decision  upholding  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Adamson  Act  came  a  few  hours  later,  it 
may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  of  the  railways  was  of  no  importance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  decision  of  the  court  does  not 
say  specifically  how  the  act  must  be  applied  and,  therefore, 
leaves  room  for  wide  differences  of  opinion  which  might  easily 
have  led  to  a  strike  had  not  the  railways  previously  announced 
that  regardless  of  the  decision  they  would  grant  the  employees 
a  basic  eight-hour  day;  by  which  is  meant  that  they  wall 
simply  substitute  the  words  "eight  hours"  in  the  wage  sched- 
ules for  the  words  "ten  hours,"  as  the  employees  demanded, 
thereby  giving  the  employees  the  benefit  not  only  of  an  hourly 
basis  of  eight  hours  a  day  but  also  of  a  mileage  basis  of  100 
miles  for  eight  hours,  or  12^  miles  per  hour. 

Important  as  is  the  concession  made  by  the  railways  under 
which  the  train  employees  will  get  an  increase  of  wages  of 
about  $60,000,000  a  year,  it  is  overshadowed  by  the  decision 
upholding  the  Adamson  Law  case,  and  especially  by  the  rul- 
ings of  the  court  as  to  the  powers  of  Congress.  The  ma- 
jority opinion,  which  was  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  White, 
is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Among  the  outstanding 
points  in  it  are  the  following: 

First,  that  the  regulatory  power  of  Congress  is  so  com- 
prehensive that  it  has  authority  to  adopt  any  appropriate 
means  to  prevent  interruption  of  railway  service. 

Second,  that  its  regulatory  authoritv  extends  not  only  to  the 
owners  and  managements  of  railways  but  also  to  their  em- 
ployees, whose  rights,  the  court  says,  "are  necessarily  subject 
to  limitation  when  employment  is  accepted  in  a  business 
charged  with  a  public  interest." 

Third,  that  Congress  in  order  to  prevent  an  interruption 
of  railway  service  may  fix  the  wages  which  the  railways  must 
pay  and  which  the  employees  must  accept. 

Fourth,  that  Congress  may  provide  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  labor  disputes  on  railways  as  a  means  of  preventing 
interruption  of  the  service.  On  this  last  point  the  court  is  very 
specific,  saying  that  "the  power  to  provide  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation for  compulsory  arbitration"  is  "undoubtedly  possess- 
ed" by  Congress  and  referred  to  it  as  "a  power  which  inevi- 
tably resulted  from  its  authority  to  protect  interstate  commerce 
in  dealing  with  a  situation  like  that  which  was  before  it." 


This  conclusively  settles  both  the  question  whether  C'on- 
gress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  strikes  on  railways  and  the 
([uestion  whether  it  can  either  iix  wages  itself  or  delegate  that 
function  to  some  other  body,  such  as  a  wage  commission  or  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  cjuestion  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  certain  to  come  up  in  Congress  at  its 
next  session.  The  brotherhoods  by  ordering  a  general  strike 
bust  fall  and  by  ordering  it  again  when  the  Adamson  law 
case  was  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  have  made  that 
inevitable.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  out 
of  Congress  any  discussion  as  to  whether  the  government  has 
the  power  to  prohibit  strikes.  The  only  questions  now  left 
for  it  to  consider  arc  whether  such  legislation  ought  to  pass, 
and  if  so,  as  to  what  form  it  ought  to  be  given. 

The  course  of  the  brotherhoods,  it  would  seem,  has  re- 
moved from  the  realm  of  rational  discussion  the  question 
whether  such  legislation  ought  to  be  passed.  They  have 
shown  that,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  to  prevent  them, 
strikes  on  railways  are  certain  to  occur.  Since  "involuntary 
servitude"  is  prohibited  by  the  federal  constitution,  and  since 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  to  prohibit  strikes  is  not 
unconstitutional,  the  "involuntary  servitude"  argument  also 
is  barred  from  future  discussions. 

When  the  members  of  the  brotherhoods  have  read  and 
thoroughly  digested  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
this  case  they  will  find  that  their  leaders,  while  winning  them 
an  increase  in  wages  of  $60,000,000  a  year,  have  also  estab- 
lished a  legislative  precedent  and  a  judic'al  precedent  for  the 
limitation  of  brotherhood  activities  which  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce effects  which  both  the  members  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Ijrotherhoods  were  far  from  anticipating  or  desiring.  The 
important  question  now  is,  will  our  politics-ridden  Congress 
have  the  patriotism  and  courage  to  enact  the  legislation  for 
the  passage  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  opened  the  way^ 
and  which  the  brotherhoods  have  so  conclusively  demon- 
strated is  vitally  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  ? 


LOCOMOTIVE  TESTING  PLANTS 

'T'  HERE  are  three  locomotive  testing  plants  in  this  country^ 
two  of  which  have  been  in  service  for  about  12  years 
and  the  third  for  less  than  half  that  time.  The  results  of  the 
investigations  undertaken  in  these  plants  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  bulletins  which  have  been 
widely  distributed.  An  article  published  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  reviewing  the  tests  which  were  made  at  the  Altoona 
testing  plant  on  the  most  recent  class  of  Atlantic  type  loco- 
motives built  by  that  railroad,  brings  out  clearly  the  service 
which  the  testing  plant  has  rendered  in  the  development  of 
this  particular  class  of  locomotives,  and  the  time  is  opportune 
to  take  stock  of  what  the  three  testing  plants  in  this  country 
have  done  for  locomotive  engineering. 

To  appreciate  our  debt  to  the  testing  plant,  let  us  compare 
the  information  available  today  with  that  which  the  loco- 
motive designer  could  command,  say  in  1904,  when  the 
Purdue  University  plant  was  beginning  its  publications,  and 
the  present  Altoona  plant  was  being  installed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  At  that 
time  no  reliable  heat  balance  had  been  struck  for  a  locomo- 
tive, and  in  any  given  design  if  increased  boiler  efficiency 
was  desired,  it  was  an  open  question  as  to  whether  more 
heating  surface  should  be  provided  or  whether  the  firebox 
should  be  improved.  The  engine  efficiency  was  in  a  similar 
condition  of  uncertainty.  The  general  effects  of  change  of 
speed  and  cut-off  were  understood,  but  not  with  the  accuracy 
since  obtained  on  the  testing  plant. 

Today  boiler  efficiency  can  be  studied  in  all  its  details 
and,  as  the  tests  under  review  show,  the  designer  can  draw 
exact  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  the  various  parts  of  the- 
heating  surface.  He  can  determine  the  proper  ratio  of  length 
to  diameter  for  the  tubes  and  by  striking  a  heat  balance  can 
see  that  at  the  higher  rates  of  combustion,  heating  surface 
is  much  less  important  than  efficient  combustion.     For  the 
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engines  full  data  under  all  conditions  of  operation  is  at 
hand,  the  effects  of  speed  and  cut-off  are  well  charted  and 
the  designer  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  determine  the 
proper  proportions  of  cylinders  to  boiler. 

The  designer's  knowledge  has  taken  a  more  precise  form 
in  all  directions  and  he  can  calculate  and  build  with  much 
more  certainty.  The  reason  for  this  lies  close  at  hand.  Tests 
of  locomotives  on  the  road,  which  were  all  that  could  be 
made  before  the  testing  plants  were  built,  consume  a  great 
deal  of  time,  accuracy  of  measurement  is  difficult,  and  many 
measurements  cannot  be  made  at  all.  The  conditions  cannot 
be  adjusted  to  give  exactly  those  desired,  but  are  dependent 
on  the  weather,  on  the  profile  of  the  road  and  on  the  general 
train  schedule.  The  testing  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
sides making  the  running  of  tests  rapid  and  simple,  has  the 
great  advantage  of  making  it  possible  to  eliminate  all  vari- 
ables except  that  one  which  it  is  desired  to  study,  and 
further,  in  case  of  uncertainty  any  test  can  be  repeated  under 
exactly  similar  conditions  as  often  as  is  desired. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  testing  plant  as  useful  in 
furnishing  exact  general  information  for  the  locomotive  de- 
signer's guidance.  Its  value  is  even  more  directly  apparent 
when  the  plant  is  used  to  try  out  each  new  design  before 
it  is  accepted  and  perpetuated.  It  provides  a  dissecting 
table  for  the  locomotive  on  which  each  detail  of  its  operation 
can  be  laid  bare  for  criticism,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
operating  department  can  see  whether  the  designer  has  been 
successful  and  whether  the  horse-power  delivered  under 
varying  conditions  is  in  proper  proportion  to  the  cost  and 
weight  of  the  engine  and  to  the  coal  consumed.  In  other 
words,  the  plant  offers  an  opportunity  for  checking  the  com- 
mercial efficiency  of  a  design. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  try  out  on  the  plant  two  locomotives, 
one  50  per  cent  heavier  than  the  other,  and  find  that  at  10 
miles  an  hour  the  power  delivered  is  in  proper  proportion 
to  the  weights  of  the  engines,  but  that  at  20  miles  an  hour 
the  larger  engine  can  give  no  more  power  than  the  smaller. 
This  instance,  although  founded  on  fact  is  possibly  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  even  with  a  smaller  difference  in  efficiency 
there  is  a  high  dollars-and-cents  value  in  discovering  dis- 
crepancies in  design,  and  in  being  able  to  determine  readily 
the  cause  and  the  cure. 

As  locomotive  design  improves  the  necessity  for  the  testing 
plant  increases  because  the  margin  of  difference  between  the 
various  designs  decreases,  and  consequently  becomes  in- 
creasingly harder  and  in  many  cases  practically  impossible 
to  measure  in  road  trials.  For  example,  a  difference  in  tube 
length  of  two  feet  may  make  a  difference  of  five  or  ten  per 
cent  in  the  boiler  efficiency.  This  multiplied  by  say  SO 
locomotives  and  extended  over  a  year  would  mean  a  saving 
well  worth  while.  But  without  a  testing  plant  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  boilers  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
uncertainty  because  of  the  impossibility  of  making  tests  on 
the  road  under  conditions  sufficiently  similar  not  to  obscure 
the  difference  it  is  desired  to  measure.  Besides  furnishing 
general  information  for  the  designer,  and  a  means  of  checking 
up  his  work,  the  testing  plant  is  convenient  for  developing 
special  appliances  or  for  improving  certain  parts  by  direct 
trial.  Working  along  these  lines,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  problems  successfully  at- 
tacked, used  the  Altoona  plant  to  work  out  the  most  effective 
design  for  blast  nozzles,  to  develop  a  standard  form  of  front 
end,  and  to  arrive  at  the  proper  size  of  piston  valves. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  work  the  testing  plants  have 
done,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done. 
Besides  the  ever  present  work  of  checking  new  designs  and 
improving  details  there  are  a  number  of  questions  in  the 
general  operation  of  the  locomotive  which  could  be  studied 
with  advantage. 

Of  the  three  plants  in  this  country,  that  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  been  in  constant  service  since  its  trans- 
fer to  Altoona  at  the  close  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  it 


is  to  this  plant  that  we  owe  most  of  the  information  referred 
to  above.  The  Purdue  plant  shares  with  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  the  credit  for  pioneer  work  in  the  field  of 
locomotive  testing,  but  has  not  published  much  information 
lately.  In  September,  1915,  the  Urbana  plant  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  published  its  first  report  which  was  most  dis- 
appointing. It  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  locomotive 
operation,  and  marks  no  advance  in  locomotive  testing.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  have  from  this  plant  work 
more  worthy  of  the  excellent  equipment. 

Urbana  and  Purdue  have  opportunities  for  most  valuable 
work  if  they  can  bring  the  railroads  to  realize  the  full  value 
of  the  locomotive  testing  plant.  The  roads  have  yet  to  grasp 
the  practical  value  of  the  work  already  done,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  necessity  for  going  further.  The  testing  plant  can 
and  should  be  a  most  important  factor  in  securing  efficiency 
in  locomotive  design  and  operation;  in  fact  we  believe  it'^is 
an  essential  factor  in  obtaining  the  highest  efficiency  and 
as  such  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration  from  every 
railroad  executive  responsible  for  the  purchase  or  operation 
of  motive  power. 


BETTER  FREIGHT  CONTAINERS  A  NECESSITY 

A  N  article  in  the  Santa  Fe  Magazine  some  months  ago 
•'*■  said,  "Why  have  not  the  railroads,  not  only  in  justice 
to  themselves  but  in  justice  to  society,  the  right  to  demand 
of  the  shipper  a  container  for  his  goods  that  cannot  be  en- 
tered hurriedly  without  leaving  unmistakable  evidence  of  it, 
so  that  when  a  pilferage  occurs  we  will  know  it  forthwith 
and  be  in  position  to  trace  the  theft  right  down  to  the  per- 
petrator before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  his  get- 
away or  cover  his  tracks?" 

At  the  present  time  there  are  on  the  railways  two  strong 
tendencies  diametrically  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  tendency  toward  the  use  of  larger  and 
heavier  cars  while  on  the  other  is  the  tendency  toward  the 
use  of  lighter  and  weaker  containers.  There  are  many 
reasons,  and  good  ones,  for  the  use  of  the  larger  car;  the 
continued  growth  of  the  automobile  traffic  may  be  instanced 
as  one,  the  use  of  heavier  locomotives  as  another,  the  progress' 
of  the  art  as  a  third.  There  are  many  reasons,  but  few  justi- 
fications, for  the  use  of  the  lighter  and  weaker  containers. 
The  high  cost  of  lumber  is  one  reason,  the  use  of  fibre  cases 
another  and  the  laxness  of  the  carriers  a  third;  and  of  these 
the  last  is  the  greatest — or  rather  the  last  is  the  most  inex- 
cusable. The  shippers  may  be  expected  to  use  the  lightest 
and  frailest  containers  that  they  can  "get  away  with."  The 
lighter  cases  are  cheapest,  the  freight  to  be  paid  on  a  partic- 
ular shipment  is  less  and  if  an  obliging  railroad  will  make 
good  any  losses  that  may  be  sustained  by  damage  or  pilfer- 
ing, why  should  the  shipper  worry? 

But  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  In  its  broader  aspects 
it  is  uneconomic  in  the  extreme.  For  instance,  when  these 
frail  containers  are  used,  the  shipment.-^  in  them  are  fre- 
quently "top  load"  freight,  meaning  that  the  handlers  must 
be  exceedingl}-  careful  in  stowing  the  freight  and  that  they 
must  take  extra  efforts  to  see  ihat  the  heavy  articles  are  on 
the  bottom.  This  results  in  loss  of  time  and  labor.  If  the 
shipments  in  the  car  are  almost  all  in  frail  containers  they 
cannot  be  piled  high  without  danger  to  the  articles  below. 
This  matter  has  receiv^ed  the  attention  of  loss  and  damage 
committees  again  and  again  with  the  result  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  often  cari  are  not  loaded  as 
high  as  they  might  be  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
loading.     And  car  loading  is  a  very  pertinent  matter. 

On  the  average,  freight  cars  are  loaded  to  less  than' 
55  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  This,  in  great  measure, 
is  beyond  the  control  of  the  carrier.  There  are  many  in- 
stances where  the  minimum  weights  on  car  load  shipments 
are  much  too  low  to  insure  the  full  use  of  a  car.  It  is  also 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  some  cases  the  carrier  is 
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unable  to  supply  a  large  enough  car  for  the  shipment  .so  that 
two  cars  must  he  supi)lied,  with  the  result  that  one  or  both 
may  be  utilized  to  much  less  than  capacity.  A  great  many 
cars  used  in  local  l.c.l  service  cannot  be  loaded  to  capacity 
because  tiiere  is  not  enough  freight  on  hand  for  the  stations 
to  which  the  cars  are  going.  But  it  still  holds  true  that 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  loss  and  damage 
agitation  on  the  railroads  and  the  desire  of  the  shijjpers  not 
to  pile  their  goods  too  high  to  the  detriment  of  the  frail  con- 
tainers on  the  bottom  have  resulted  in  lighter  carloads.  If 
stronger  containers  were  demanded  this  cause  would  be 
removed.  If  the  average  loading  of  cars  were  increased 
only  five  per  cent  it  wouM  actually  release  125,000  cars  from 
service  and  it  is  easily  seen  what  a  saving  the  use  of  stronger 
containers  alone  would  make  in  more  efficient  car  loading. 

But  the  question  arises,  Do  the  railways  need  cars  at  the 
present  time?  They  do;  but  they  need  car  efficiency  more. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  terminal  roads  in  the  east. 
They  need  motive  power  to  move  their  cars  and  they  need 
terminals.  The  use  of  stronger  containers  would  permit 
more  efficient  car  loading.  Each  car  occupies  a  certain 
length  of  track  and  for  a  certain  time.  If  it  were  more 
heavily  loaded  the  track  and  terminal  space  would  be  more 
efficiently  used.  This  will  help  relieve  the  congestion,  for 
the  same  business  could  be  handled  in  fewer  cars,  requiring 
fewer  locomotives  to  haul  them  and  occupying  less  track  and 
terminal  space. 

The  question  of  pilfering  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  pro- 
tection as  it  is  of  detection.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter to  open  the  average  container,  remove  an  article  from 
within,  and  close  it  up  again  so  that  no  trace  of  the  theft 
appears.  The  fact  that  of  the  total  claims  paid  by  the  Santa 
Fe  in  one  six-month  period  24  per  cent  were  for  unlocated 
loss  and  20  per  cent  for  unlocated  damage  shows  plainly 
the  necessity  for  a  container  from  which  goods  cannot  be 
taken  without  evidence  of  that  fact. 

Admitting  the  advantages  of  the  strong  and  perfect  con- 
tainer, what  incentives  are  there  for  the  carriers  to  use  such 
containers.  This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  insure  the  pres- 
entation of  shipments  adequately  packed.  Many  means  have 
been  tried,  such  as  policing  at  the  outbound  receiving  plat- 
forms, "jacking  up"  the  agents,  and  other  things,  but  in 
nearly  every  case  the  only  result  has  been  to  secure  only  tem- 
porary relief  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  cost  and  time 
expended  to  secure  improvement. 

Apparently  there  will  be  no  relief  until  the  railways  are 
willing  to  offer  some  kind  of  a  reward  for  shipments  in 
stronger  containers.  How  may  they  do  this?  One  suggestion 
is  to  permit  the  use  of  strong,  indestructible  containers,  but 
to  allow  the  shipments  in  such  containers  to  be  assessed  at 
their  net  weight,  that  is  to  carry  the  container  free  of  charge. 
This  would  be  rather  an  innovation  but  the  idea  merits  con- 
sideration. Perhaps  a  better  way  might  be  to  permit  a  re- 
duction in  the  classification  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while 
for  the  shipper,  or  rather  to  encourage  him,  to  use  such  a 
container;  there  are  better  precedents  for  this,  for  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  method  of  packing  a  commodity  is  one  of  the 
several  things  regulating  its  classification.  The  carriers,  of 
course,  can  object  that  they  will  lose  a  considerable  amount 
of  revenue  if  either  of  these  ideas  is  made  effective.  This 
is  true,  but  are  they  not  already  losing  money  through  the 
shippers'  use  of  lighter  and  frailer  containers  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  whereas  the  shippers  once  used  heavy  wooden  boxes 
or  cases  they  are  now  using  lighter  packages  with  resulting 
reduced  weights  on  their  shipments?  And  is  it  not  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  carriers  that  the  use  of  the  light  containers 
is  losing  them  money  in  loss  and  damage  claims,  and  that 
there  is  an  economic  loss  in  the  form  of  reduced  car  effi- 
ciency? 

Of  course  the  specifications  for  such  containers  will  have 


to  be  extremely  rigid  if  shipments  in  them  are  to  be  better 
protected.  The  railways  will  have  to  require  that  the  con- 
tainers be  as  near  a  perfect  protection  for  the  articles  within 
them  as  possible.  They  must  require  that  they  be  of  rea- 
s()nal)le  size  and  weight  and  that  they  have  handles,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  be  so  made  that  they  can  be  easily  and 
effuiently  handled.  They  will  have  to  demand  that  all  ship- 
ments made  in  such  cases  be  clearly  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  consignee;  possibly  the  manufacturers  of  such  cases 
will  provide  a  recess  in  the  side  of  the  container  for  a  tag 
of  some  kind.  This  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized, 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  lack  of  proper  marks  on  shipments  is 
almost  as  bad  an  evil  as  unlocated  loss. 

Another  of  the  important  considerations  is  the  seal.  It  will 
be  a  positive  essential  that  all  cases  be  so  locked  or  sealed 
that  if  the  shipment  is  molested  in  any  way  the  fact  of  a 
theft  will  be  instantly  and  plainly  apparent.  If  such  con- 
tainers can  be  made,  and  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  they  can,  and  will  be,  the  railways  will  make 
no  mistake  in  looking  into  the  matter  of  their  use  with  a 
great  degree  of  interest  and  attention. 
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Master  Blacksmiths'  Proceedings.  Edited  by  A.  L.  Woodworth,  secretary, 
Lima,  Ohio.  200  pages,  illustrated,  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in  cloth. 
Published  by  the  association. 

This  book  is  the  official  report  of  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths' 
Association,  which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
111.,  August  15,  16  and  17.  It  contains  discussions  on  fluf 
welding,  frame  making  and  repairing,  drop  forging,  tools  and 
formers,  spring  making  and  repairing,  carbon  and  high  speed 
steel,  oxy-acetylene  and  electric  welding,  case  hardening,  heat 
treatment  of  steel,  and  a  paper  on  the  use  of  powdered  coal 
in  blacksmith  shops. 

Proceedings  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association.  Illustrated,  390  pages, 
6  in.  by  8!^  in.,  bound  in  leather.  Published  by  the  association,  W.  O. 
Thompson,   secretary.   New  York   Central   Lines,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Convention, 
which  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  October  24, 
25,  26  and  27,  1916,  contains  papers  and  discussions  on  the 
following  subjects:  The  Effect  of  Mechanical  Placing  of 
Fuel  in  Locomotive  Fireboxes  on  the  Cost  of  Operation; 
Advantages  of  Superheaters,  Brick  Arches  and  Other 
Modern  Appliances  on  Large  Locomotives;  Difficulties 
Accompanying  the  Elimination  of  Dense  Black  Smoke; 
Recommended  Practice  in  the  Make-Up  and  Handling  of 
Modern  Freight  Trains  on  both  Level  and  Steep  Grades  to 
Prevent  Damage  to  Draft  Gear;  Assignment  of  Power  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Efficient  Service  and  Economy  in  Fuel  and 
Maintenance,  and  How  Best  to  Educate  the  Road  Foreman, 
the  Engineer  and  the  Fireman. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  on  firing  with  powdered 
coal,  printed  on  page  78  of  the  proceedings,  considerable  was 
said  in  exploitation  of  the  Powdered  Coal  Engineering  & 
Equipment  Company's  "carburization"  process.  While  the 
burning  of  powdered  coal  is  feasible  and  has  been  in  success- 
ful use  for  a  number  of  years  in  metallurigical  furnaces,  the 
apparatus  of  this  particular  company  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  its  commercial  value  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the  association 
should  give  its  official  approval  by  publication  in  its  pro- 
ceedings to  this  product,  the  merit  of  which  is  still  un- 
determined. In  this  particular  case  there  is  further  cause 
for  regret  because  of  the  method  which  this  company  is 
using  in  exploiting  its  products.  From  its  circulars  and 
advertising  matter  it  appears  to  be  more  interested  in  in- 
fluencing people  to  buy  its  stock  by  means  of  extravagant 
theoretical  claims  for  its  product,  than  in  developing  and 
selling  its  fuel  burning  system. 


March  23,  1917 
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DISCOURTESY  TO  EMPLOYEES 

Peoria,  111. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  your  issue  of  February  23,  there  appeared  a  letter  to 
the  Editor,  entitled  "College  Men  and  the  Railroads,"  which 
expressed  a  spirit  that  I  am  so  sure  is  entirely  wrong  that  I 
want  to  protest  vigorously  against  it. 

I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  railroads  since  1887,  when 
I  started  as  a  clerk  in  a  local  freight  office,  and  am  still  a 
clerk,  though  an  auditor  of  a  railroad.  I  have  carried  annual 
passes  and  Pullman  passes  for  a  good  many  years,  being 
compelled  to  travel  quite  extensively,  and  have  yet  to  be 
shown  a  discourtesy  because  I  was  an  employe  of  a  railroad. 
There  are  many  college  men  working  for  railroads,  though 
I  am  not  a  college  man  myself. 

I  have  occasionally  ridden  in  upper  berths,  but  why 
shouldn't  I  if  there  is  a  pay  passenger  who  wants  the  only 
lower  left.  The  railroad  companies  which  pay  us  our  sal- 
aries are  in  the  transportation  business,  and  their  only  source 
of  income  is  from  the  sale  of  transportation  to  the  public,  so 
why  should  not  a  loyal  railroad  man  be  glad  to  give  way  to 
the  paying  public,  even,  if  necessary,  to  sleep  in  an  upper 
berth  in  order  that  he  may  accommodate  a  man  who  is  pay- 
ing his  money  for  transportation. 

The  clerk  who  wrote  the  article  is  wrong  in  his  conception 
of  railroad  transportation,  and  either  ought  to  change  his 
viewpoint  or  seek  some  other  employment.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  more  honorable  or  legitimate  employment  than  in 
the  transportation  business.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  as 
well  as  fascinating,  occupations  in  which"  men  are  engaged, 
and  I  am  truly  sorry  for  a  man  who  feels  about  the  business 
in  which  he  is  earning  his  daily  bread  as  does  the  author  of 
the  article  in  question. 

H.  L.   Stuntz, 

.■Kiulitor.   Peoria   &   Pekin   I'nion. 


BUFFER  CARS  FOR  PASSENGER  TRAINS 

New    York. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  writer  has  read  with  great  interest  the  editorial  in 
your  issue  of  March  9  on  the  Mount  Union  Collision.  While 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  your  conclusion,  I  reflect  that  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  railroads  of  this  country  could 
be  so  equipped  as  to  afford  proper  protection  to  their  pas- 
senger trains  from  such  accidents.  But  it  would  be  entirely 
feasible  to  take  immediate  action  to  prevent  such  wholesale 
loss  of  life.  Enact  a  law  compelling  the  running  at  the  rear 
end  of  all  passenger  trains  of  not  less  than  100  ft.  of  cars 
loaded  with  merchandise  and  carrying  no  passengers.  It 
would  seem  entirely  feasible  to  utilize  these  cars  for  carrying 
through  express  matter,  so  that  the  railroad  company  would 
suffer  very  little  if  any,  loss  in  putting  these  loaded  cars  on 
passenger  trains.  It  would,  of  course,  mean  a  somewhat 
shorter  train,  so  far  as  passenger  accommodations  are  con- 
cerned, or  might  necessitate  some  double  heading.  What 
valid  objection  could  the  railroads  offer  to  such  a  require- 
ment? E.  H.  Dewson, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

[What  objections  could  the  railroads  offer?  W^ell,  not 
nearly  so  serious  objections  as  a  few  years  ago.  The  parcel 
post,  in  itself,  and  as  a  stimulator  of  express  traffic,  has  so 
increased  the  demand  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
at  high  speed  that  the  cushioning  of  passenger  trains  would 
not  now,  as  in  former  years,  involve  the  running  of  empty 


cars,  baggage  or  freight,  or  carloads  of  wheat  or  lumber.  It 
would  hurt  an  American  manager's  pride  thus  to  constantly 
remind  himself  of  the  imperfection  of  his  system  of  train 
protection;  but  there  are  railroads  where  the  officers  have 
never  yet  indulged  in  such  pride;  there  are,  we  believe,  state- 
owned  railroads  in  Europe  on  which  the  rule  to  have  always 
a  baggage  car  at  the  front  end  of  a  pa.ssenger  train,  is  still 
in  force.  The  principle  is  about  the  same,  whether  the  buffer 
car  be  at  the  rear  or  at  the  front.  If  such  a  car  is  used 
at  all,  both  ends  of  the  train  should  be  protected.  Many 
passenger-train  collisions,  no  doubt,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  have  escaped  being  included  in  the  "fatal"  column  of 
the  statistics  only  because  the  car  at  the  end,  which  took  the 
brunt,  was  empty  or  was  only  partly  occupied.  Such  an 
occurrence  hurts  the  superintendent's  pride,  also.  The  real 
objection  to  the  plan  is  that  it  would  be  another  device  for 
preventing  the  effects  of  collisions,  rather  than  for  removing 
their  causes.  If  more  energy  were  devoted  in  this  country,  by 
railway  officers  and  lawmakers,  to  removing  the  causes  of 
accidents,  we  should  less  frequently  have  their  effects;  but 
as  long  as  the  labor  brotherhoods  are  in  control  of  the  situa- 
tion the  want  of  discipline,  which  is  a  chief  cause,  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  its  characteristic  results. — Editor.] 


LATERAL  THRUST  OF  THE  WHEEL  ON  THE 

RAIL 

New   York   City. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  your  issue  of  February  22,  Lewis  E.  Moore  discusses 
the  pull  of  trains  of  different  methods  of  make-up  on  the 
inner  rail  of  a  curve.  In  it  he  says:  "Unless,  therefore, 
the  speed  is  great  enough  to  cause  the  cars  to  run  against 
the  outer  rail  of  the  curve,  .  .  . "  From  this  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  considers  that,  at  low  speeds,  the  wheels 
do  not  run  against  the  outer  rail.  In  this  he  is  in  error, 
for  no  matter  how  slowly  the  train  may  be  moving  the  leading 
wheels  of  car  trucks  and  locomotives  have  a  flange  bearing 
against  the  outer  rail,  and  every  wheel  in  a  train  will  exert 
an  outward  thrust  against  it.  The  amount  of  this  thrust  is 
a  function  of  the  speed  of  the  train,  the  character  of  the  truck 
or  the  wheel  base,  the  weight  and  the  character  of  the  load- 
ing, and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  condition  of  the  treads 
of  the  wheels.  Tentative  formuli  have  been  worked  out  for 
a  number  of  types  of  locomotives,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
for  cars  with  the  exception  of  learning,  incidentally,  that  the 
indications  are  that  the  outer  thrust  is  greater  per  unit  of 
weight  than  it  is  for  locomotives.  So  while  his  general  propo- 
sition may  be  true,  that  a  train  with  the  loads  at  the  rear  pulls 
harder  than  one  with  the  loads  at  the  front,  it  will  not  do 
to  assume  that  the  car  is  dependent  upon  centrifugal  action 
to  bring  its  wheels  against  the  outer  rail. 

Geo.  L.  Fowler. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  above  communication  from  Mr.  Fowler  shows  me  that 
I  must  have  been  a  little  careless  in  stating  the  assumptions 
upon  which  my  original  communication  was  based,  or  he 
would  not  have  inferred  that  I  meant  to  state  that,  in  actual 
practice,  car  wheels  ran  against  the  inner  rail  at  low  speeds. 
For  the  sake  of  attempting  to  develop  the  analysis  of  ob- 
served phenomena  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  obscuring 
conditions,  or  in  other  words,  clear  away  the  underbrush. 
In  attempting  to  do  this  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  condense 
my  communication  as  much  as  possible,  I  assumed  a  per- 
fectly flexible  wheel  arrangement  without  specifically  so 
stating.  With  this  assumption  admitted,  I  believe  my  anal- 
ysis is  correct.  Whether  the  assumption  was  too  sweeping 
or  not  is  another  question.  My  analysis  was  an  attempt  to 
indicate  a  possible  effect  of  certain  elements  on  train  resist- 
ance on  curves,  and  was  by  no  means  intended  for  an  attempt 
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at  a  complete  analysis  of  that  very  intricate  problem.  In 
view  of  Mr.  Fowler's  exceptional  opportunities  for  study 
and  oh.servation  in  this  connection,  his  remarks  are  extremely 
interesting.  Lewis  E.  Moore. 


INSULATING    RAILS    ON    TROUGH    BRIDGE 
FLOORS 

Nkw  York  City. 

To  THE  Editor  oe  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  November  3,  1916,  there 
appeared  an  article  on  "Special  Protection  for  a  Drawbridge" 
which  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  operates  at  Rock 
Island,  111.,  and  in  the  same  issue  editorial  comment  was 
made  on  the  fact  that  the  rails  on  this  structure  are  laid 
directly  on  transverse  steel  troughs  and  that  the  insulation 
of  the  rails  on  this  structure  would  have  been  prohibitively 
expensive  botli  in  first  cost  and  maintenance.  While  the 
designing  policy  advocated  in  this  editorial  seems  to  me 
thoroughly  sound,  there  are  a  number  of  existing  trough 
bridges  which  may  have  to  be  arranged  for  carrying  a  rail 
ivith  a  track  circuit  in  it  without  danger  of  grounding,  and 
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Method  of  Attaching  Rails  to  Steel  Floor  on  Harlem  River 
Bridge  of  New  York  Central 

there  are  occasional  places  where  the  clearance  between  the 
rail  and  the  bottom  of  the  supporting  steel  should  be  small. 
In  such  instances  it  may  be  quite  desirable  to  have  a  form 
of  construction  involving  the  rails  being  supported  directly 
on  the  bridge  steel.  It  might  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider what  has  been  done  to  accomplish  this,  for  it  has  been 
accomplished  probably  in  a  number  of  ways. 

On  the  New  York  Central  bridge  over  the  Harlem  river  at 
Park  avenue.  New  York  City,  the  propulsion  circuit,  negative 
return,  as  well  as  the  signal  circuit,  is  carried  through  the 
rails  and  the  train  movements  are  considerably  in  excess  of 
those  quoted  as  moving  over  the  bridge  at  Rock  Island.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the  method  of  insulating 
the  rail  from  the  trough  floor,  which  was  installed  on  this 
bridge  about    nine   years    ago  and  has  worked  successfully 


sinic.  The  first  cost  of  this  installation  was  not  prohibitive, 
certainly  as  compared  witli  any  change  in  form  of  bridge 
structure,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  connection  compares 
favorably  with  the  maintenance  of  standard  track  of  a 
similar  length.  In  fact,  there  has  been  little  maintenance 
on  this  track  except  occasional  renewals  of  bolts  and  nut 
locks  and  periodical  renewals  of  the  fiber  touching  the  rails. 
The  average  life  of  the  fiber  mats,  which  are  directly  under 
the  rails,  has  been  two  years,  while  the  average  life  of  the 
small  clips  on  top  of  the  base  of  the  rail  has  been  3.2  years. 
These  averages  include  all  renewals  and  some  changes  made 
when  the  work  was  first  installed  to  improve  the  design. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  methods  of  accomplishing  the 
same  result,  but  1  am  taking  the  liberty  of  describing  this 
scheme  on  account  of  the  reference  to  the  prohibitive  cost 
of  such  insulation  in  the  article  and  editorial  referred  to. 

Francis  Boardman, 

Division   Engineer,   New  York  Central,  Electric  Division. 


A  SHIPPER'S  APPEAL  TO  SHIPPERS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  tremendous  increase  in  business  throughout  this  coun- 
try has  created  a  large  number  of  embargoes,  resulting  in  the 
greatest  car  shortage  that  the  shipping  public  has  ever  been 
afflicted  with;  a  shortage  resulting  in  almost  regular  banking 
of  blast  furnaces  and  the  shutting  dov^m  of  steel  mills  in- 
termittently. The  spring  will  bring  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Lakes,  when  the  demand  for  cars  for  Lake  coal 
will  be  increased;  and  there  will  be  very  little  improvement 
in  the  car  supply,  unless  the  shipping  public  can  be  aroused 
to  a  full  appreciation  of  this  very  serious  problem. 

\\'hile  there  have  been  some  great  strides  made  in  the  adop- 
tion of  modem  equipment  of  large  capacity  and  improved 
methods  for  heavier  loading  of  cars,  the  increased  volume 
of  traffic  has  far  exceeded  the  most  advanced  plans  of  the 
railroads;  though  they  have  grappled  with  the  situation  in 
a  heroic  manner,  attempting  to  handle  traffic  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  nearly  double  the  number  of  railroads 
that  we  have  today,  or,  at  all  events,  double  the  facilities  and 
rolling  stock  in  the  section  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  If 
shippers  will  do  their  part  toward  utilizing  equipment  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  consignees  unload  all  cars  promptly  at 
destination,  they  will  do  more  toward  clearing  up  a  very  bad 
situation  than  by  criticising  the  overtaxed  railroad  men. 

The  twelve  shipping  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  have  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
heavier  loading  of  cars,  and  during  the  year  1916  the  average 
carload  of  these  companies  was  80,400  pounds  per  car,  a  re- 
markable showing.  The  twelve  companies,  increased  the  aver- 
age carload  on  outbound  shipments  only  1,800  pounds  per  car 
but  this  effected  an  actual  saving  of  37,202  cars,  as  compared 
with  the  loading  for  the  year  1915,  when  the  average  was 
78,600  pounds  per  loaded  car.  These  twelve  shipping  com- 
panies actually  forwarded  1,495,520  more  tons  of  traffic  than 
if  the  practice  of  loading  one  year  ago  had  been  followed, 
and  this  increased  traffic  was  enjoyed  by  the  railroads  with- 
out any  additional  operating  expenses. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  a  very  full  description  of  the  new  8 5 -ton 
hopper  car,  recently  constructed  by  the  Pennsylvania;  with 
the  10  per  cent  allowed  above  capacity,  this  car  will  carry 
187,000  pounds,  or  93.5  tons,  and  this  really  means  that  the 
100-ton  car  will  soon  appear. 

J.    F.    TOWNSEND, 
Traffic   Manager,   National   Tube   Co. 


Prepayment  of  English  Freight  Charges. — The  Rail- 
way Executive  Committee  has  issued  a  notice  that  from  April 
2  the  carriage  charges  on  all  descriptions  of  traffic  sent  by 
passenger  train  must  be  prepaid. — The  Engineer,  London. 


Congressional  Inquiry  On  Railroad  Regulation 

Hearings    Before   Congressional   Committee   on   Inter- 
state Commerce  Resumed.     Statement  by  R.  S.  Lovett 


I 


THE  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, appointed  under  a  Congressional  resolution  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  into  questions  pertaining  to  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  control  of  transportation  and  public 
utilities,  resumed  its  hearings  at  Washington  on  Monday, 
March  19,  after  having  suspended  since  December  9  during 
the  concluding  session  of  Congress.  Alfred  P.  Thom,  coun- 
sel for  the  Railway  Executives'  Advisory  Committee,  ap- 
peared for  the  completion  of  his  cross-examination  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  but  it  was  decided  to  defer  this  until 
a  later  date,  and  Mr.  Thom  introduced  Robert  S.  Lovett, 
chairman  of  the  Union  Pacific.  Judge  Lovett  read  a  lengthy 
statement,  which  was  not  completed  on  Monday,  and  con- 
tinued it  on  Tuesday.     An  abstract  of  his  statement  follows : 

STATEMENT  BY  R.  S.  LOVETT 

I  am  not  here  to  plead  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  company's  credit  has  been  so  high 
that  it  has  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  money  it  needed 
during  the  last  ten  years;  and  its  present  resources  are  such 
that  I  do  not  apprehend  difficulty  in  providing  the  funds  it 
may  require  for  several  years  to  come.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  less  harrassed  by  conflicting  state  laws  and  commission 
regulations  than  many  other  companies. 

Problems  or  the  Railroad  Situation 

But  addressing  myself  to  the  railroad  situation  of  the 
country  generally,  as  I  have  observed  it,  I  believe  that  the 
problems  are: 

First :  The  multiplicity  of  regulations  by  the  several  states 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  securities,  involving  delays,  and 
conflicting  state  policies  generally  dangerous  and  possibly 
disastrous. 

Second:  The  state  regulation  of  rates  in  such  manner  as 
to  unduly  reduce  revenues,  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  locali- 
ties and  shippers  within  its  own  borders  as  against  localities 
and  shippers  in  other  states,  and  to  disturb  and  disarrange 
the  structure  of  interstate  rates. 

Third:  The  inability  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, whoever  the  commissioners  may  be,  to  perform  the  vast 
duties  devolving  upon  the  commission  under  existing  laws, 
resulting  in  delay — which  should  never  occur  in  commercial 
matters — and  compelling  the  commissioners  to  accept  the 
conclusions  of  their  employees  as  final  in  deciding  matters 
of  great  importance  to  the  commercial  and  railroad  interests 
of  the  country. 

Fourth :  The  practical  legality  that  has  been  accorded  con- 
spiracies to  tie  up  and  suspend  the  operation  of  the  railroads 
of  the  country  by  strikes  and  violence,  and  the  absence  of 
any  law  to  compel  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion, or  other  judicial  means,  like  all  other  issues  between 
citizens  in  civilized  states  are  to  be  settled. 

Fifth:  The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  taxation  of  rail- 
roads in  recent  years. 

Sixth:  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  conditions  upon  the 
investing  public,  to  which  railroad  companies  must  look  for 
the  capital  necessary  to  continue  developments. 

Of  course,  no  one  knows  the  amount  of  money  that  will 
be  required  for  proper  railroad  development  in  the  future. 
Is  it  not,  in  the  circumstances,  conservative  to  say  that,  as 
we  spent  an  average  of  $600,000,000  per  annum  during  the 
last  10  years,  we  shall  require  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
during  the  next?  This  takes  no  account  of  the  outstanding 
bonds  which  are  beginning  to  mature,  and  will  have  to  be 


paid  off  through  refunding.  Those  who  have  made  some 
investigation  estimate  the  amount  at  upwards  of  $200,000,- 
000  per  annum,  which  in  forecasting  the  future  will  have 
to  be  added  to  the  amount  required  for  l)etterments,  addi- 
tions (including  equipment)  and  construction. 

In  support  of  my  opinion  I  beg  leave  to  cite  particularly 
the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific.  Now,  notwithstanding  the 
notable  constructive  work  planned  by  Mr.  Harriman's  genius 
and  carried  on  under  his  administration,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  general  impression  throughout  the  country  that 
he  had  completely  rehabilitated  the  Union  Pacific,  the  fact 
is  that  more  money  has  been  spent  by  the  Union  Pacific  Sys- 
tem for  additions  and  betterments  (including  equipment) 
and  construction,  in  the  seven  years  since  Mr.  Harriman's 
death  than  during  the  entire  12  years  of  his  administration, 
$158,026,963  from  1910  to  1916  as  compared  with  $119,- 
152,471  from  1899  to  1909. 

I  may  add  that  the  budget  for  1917  calls  for  larger  ex- 
penditures upon  the  railroads  in  1917  (excluding  new  lines) 
than  we  have  made  in  any  one  of  the  past  10  years.  It  appro- 
priates about  $35,000,000. 

A  Question  for  the  Government 

What  is  true  of  the  Union  Pacific  with  respect  to  the  need 
of  expenditures  is  largely  true  of  every  enterprising  rail- 
road system  in  the  country,  particularly  in  the  newer  sec- 
tions; and  the  question  is  how  and  from  whom  is  the  money 
to  be  gotten.  That  question  under  government  regulation  is 
quite  as  much  for  the  government  as  for  the  railroad  officers. 

At  the  moment,  the  railroads  are  prosperous.  The  year 
1916  was  the  most  prosperous  as  respects  gross  revenue  in 
the  history  of  the  railroads  of  this  country,  and  1917  is  be- 
ginning well.  But  we  all  know  this  was  due  to  the  abnormal 
conditions  now  existing  in  the  world,  and  that  in  time — 
whether  one,  two  or  three  years — the  railroads  will  get  back 
to  where  they  were  in  1914;  and,  unless  a  wise  system  of 
national  regulation  is  adopted,  their  position  will  become 
much  worse  than  then.  Even  at  the  present  time  they  are 
feeling  severely  the  "high  cost  of  living"  falling  upon  every- 
one. For  example,  the  Union  Pacific  bought  Mikado  en- 
gines in  1913  for  $23,600;  in  1916  the  same  engines  cost 
$35,800;  and  in  February,  1917,  the  same  engines  cost 
$44,000.  Passenger  engines  bought  in  1913  cost  $23,000, 
while  the  same  engines  bought  in  February  of  this  year  cost 
$41,000.  Switch  engines  that  cost  $14,000  in  1913  cost 
$26,000  in  1917.  These  prices  are,  of  course,  abnormal, 
and  we  have  bought  only  what  we  were  compelled  to  buy, 
l^ut  they  are  no  more  abnormal  than  our  large  earnings  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

I  mention  these  circumstances  only  to  show  that  the  rail- 
road problem  is  no  wise  solved  by  the  present  apparent  pros- 
perity, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  time  to  consider  and 
devise  a  sound  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  otherwise 
will  soon  confront  us  in  even  more  acute  form. 

Multiplicity  of  Regulation 

This  country  is  only  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
multiplicity  of  regulations  by  the  several  states  with  respect 
to  the  issue  of  railroad  securities.  Nineteen  states  now  have 
it.  This  power  is  new.  The  great  trunk  lines  in  the  East 
— Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Erie,  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania, 
and  others  in  that  territor}- — were  not  subject  to  it  at  all  10 
years  ago,  but  today  they  must  get  the  consent  of  not  less 
than  six  state  railroad  commissions  before  thev  can  issue  anv 
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stock  or  sell  any  bonds  to  raise  money,  and  such  con.scnt 
is  given  in  most,  if  not  all  of  tlu-ni,  only  after  application, 
notice,  hearing  and  delijjeration  by  the  commission  that  some- 
times makes  ordinar)-  court  procedure  seem  like  speeding. 
In  Union  Pacific  territor)',  only  three  states — Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska — have  had  the  power.  In  the  South, 
Georgia  and  Texas  are  apparently  the  only  states  exercising 
the  power.  Since  the  fasliion  has  started,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  all  the  states  will  soon  follow  it. 

All  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railroad  in  the  section  lying 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  state  of  Illinois  and  on  the  east  by  New  York, 
constituting  the  heart  of  the  manufacturing,  commercial  and 
financial  interests  of  the  country,  must  apply  to  four  or  five, 
and,  if  they  enter  all  the  states  in  that  section,  as  some  of 
them  do,  to  as  many  as  seven  different  state  railroad  commis- 
sions, by  formal  petition,  produce  witnesses,  have  a  hearing, 
and  satisfy  the  varying  views  of  the  many  commissioners,  in- 
fluenced perhaps  in  many  cases  by  purely  local,  rather  than 
national,  considerations,  before  they  can  issue  bonds  or  bor- 
row money.  It  is  really  not  surprising  that  the  sudden 
shackling  in  this  manner  of  these  great  trunk  lines,  whose 
securities  are  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  investor,  great 
and  small,  should  have  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  railroad  investing  world.  The  increasing  activity  of 
these  commissions,  as  they  feel  more  and  more  their  power, 
and  with  the  conferring  of  the  power  upon  commissions  in 
other  states,  will  add  to  the  difficulties,  unless  Congress  ex- 
ercises its  right  to  exclusively  regulate  the  capitalization  and 
financial  operations  of  these  interstate  railroads. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  delay  and  publicity  will 
attend  any  commission  regulation  of  the  issue  of  securities. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  if  supervision  of  only  one  commission 
is  required,  the  delay  will  be  far  less,  and  that  commission, 
with  the  greater  experience  it  will  have  in  dealing  with  such 
subjects,  will  acquire  an  expertness  and  familiarity  with  all 
conditions  involved,  that  will  not  only  greatly  expedite  the 
proceedings,  but  enormously  increase  the  efficiency  and  wis- 
dom of  the  supervision. 

The  difficulties  are  not  merely  potential.  They  are  actual; 
and  with  the  increasing  number  and  power  of  state  commis- 
sions, the  difficulties  of  financing  railroad  improvements  will 
become  insuperable.  The  Union  Pacific,  for  the  privilege 
of  issuing  some  bonds  under  a  mortgage  covering  its  lines 
extending  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Ogden,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  track  in  Missouri,  at  Kansas  City,  had  to 
pay  recently  to  the  state  of  Missouri  for  the  approval  of 
such  issue  by  the  Missouri  commission  a  fee  of  $10,962, 
when  only  $124,930  of  the  money  represented  by  the  bonds 
had  been  expended  upon  its  property  in  that  state. 

Indeed,  some  states,  in  effect,  deny  railroad  companies 
the  right  to  borrow  money  for  improvement  at  all.  During 
the  life  of  Mr.  Harriman  he  planned  to  build  a  low  grade 
line  connecting  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Kansas  City,  thence 
to  the  boundary  of  Texas  at  Denison,  there  connecting  with 
the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  line,  controlled  by  the  South- 
em  Pacific,  and  practically  to  rebuild  that  line  from  Denison 
to  Houston  and  Galveston,  in  order  to  establish  a  low  grade 
line  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf.  As  counsel,  I  was  obliged 
to  advise  him  that  under  the  Texas  law  and  the  ruling  of  its 
railroad  commission,  not  a  dollar  in  bonds  could  be  issued 
for  the  money  required  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central;  and  even  if  stock  could  be  issued  at  100 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  money  thus  expended,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  it  could  not  be  sold,  since  stock  ownership  was  the 
only  way  by  which  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  could 
continue  as  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System,  a  lease  or 
sale  of  the  railroad  itself  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
or  any  foreign  corporation,  being  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
Texas.  The  result  was  that  a  great  project  for  improving 
the  facilities  for  interstate  and  international  commerce  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  choppy  grades  of  the  Houston  & 


Texas  Central  continue  as  they  always  have  been,  and  prob- 
al)ly  always  will  be  as  long  as  the  Texas  law  remains  un- 
changed. 

The  money  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  Texas  lines 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  systems,  when  forth- 
coming at  all,  has  been  furnished  by  the  parent  systems  by 
direct  loan  without  security  from  their  treasuries  outside  of 
the  state,  and  by  foregoing  dividends  of  the  Texas  companies 
from  time  to  time  to  which  they  were  fairly  entitled.  Much 
of  the  lines  mentioned — more  than  half  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  the  Louisiana  boundary  and  the  Gulf  to  the 
New  Mexico  boundary — is  unproductive  and  would  not  pay 
operating  expenses  except  for  the  through  business.  No 
argument  should  be  needed  to  show  that  the  transcontinental 
lines  of  railroad  extending  from  New  Orleans,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  Galveston  on  the  gulf,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  lines  from  the  grain  fields  of  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  etc.,  to  the  gulf — par- 
ticularly those  under  the  same  stock  ownership  and  operated 
as  a  single  line— ought  to  be  regulated,  in  their  financial 
operations,  at  least,  by  the  government  that  regulates  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce. 

What  is  true  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  lines 
in  Texas  is  true,  more  or  less,  of  all  the  other  lines  in  that 
state.  Railroad  construction  in  Texas  since  the  enactment 
of  the  law  in  1893  has  been  limited  to  building  by  large  rail- 
road systems  operating  outside  the  state,  in  order  to  reach  the 
gulf,  or  as  feeders  to  the  main  system.  Every  case  of  any 
independent  railroad  construction  in  Texas  since  1893,  with- 
out a  single  exception  which  I  can  recall,  has  proven  disas- 
trous and  ended  in  a  receivership. 

Again,  the  right  to  extend  an  existing  system  of  railroads 
by  building  a  new  line,  or  buying  or  leasing  an  existing  line, 
comes  only  from  the  states.  Congress  makes  no  provision 
therefor,  although  the  object  may  be  exclusively  the  extension 
and  promotion  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Each 
one  of  the  large  railroad  systems  of  the  country  derives  its 
existence  from  some  state,  and  that  state  can  paralyze  the 
development  of  the  system  in  other  states  by  imposing  restric- 
tions upon  the  capitalization,  or  otherwise,  if  it  should  choose 
to  do  so;  and  where  the  line  traverses  several  states,  any  one 
of  the  states  can,  at  least,  prevent  development  through  rais- 
ing money  on  mortgage  bonds,  if  not  through  the  issue  of 
stock,  by  refusing  to  permit  the  mortgage  on  that  portion  of 
the  system  within  such  state.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
the  states  are  not  likely  to  exercise  this  power.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  do.  I  have  already  cited  the  case  of  Texas. 
That  state  goes  further  and  does  not  allow  a  corporation  of 
any  other  state  to  own  or  lease  or  operate  a  mile  of  railroad 
within  its  territory.  And  there  are  others.  Several  of  the 
states  will  not  permit  the  sale  or  lease  of  any  part  of  a  rail- 
road without  the  approval  of  the  state  commission.  Follow- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  illegal  the 
control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the  at- 
torney general  insisted,  as  a  part  of  the  dissolution  procedure 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  court  below,  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
should  sell  and  that  the  Union  Pacific  should  buy  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway,  which  the  Pacific  Railroad  acts  of  Con- 
gress, aiding  its  construction,  required  should,  in  connection 
with  the  Union  Pacific,  be  operated,  so  far  as  the  public  and 
government  were  concerned,  as  "one  continuous  line  of  rail- 
road from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean."  Under 
pressure  from  the  attorney  general,  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  arrived  at  and  executed  an  agreement  for 
such  sale.  But  an  essential  feature  of  the  agreement  was 
the  joint  use  by  the  two  systems  of  certain  terminals  at 
Sacramento,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  joint  use 
of  certain  tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific  between  Sacramento 
and  Oakland,  and  a  lease  of  the  Central  Pacific  between 
Tehama  and  the  Oregon  boundary  to  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  California  commission  would  approve  the  contract 
only  on  condition,  in  substance,  that  other  lines  should  be 
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admitted  to  the  joint  use  of  such  properties  on  such  terms 
as  the  commission  itself  might  fix,  and  that  the  rentals  for 
the  joint  use  of  the  properties  should  be  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission— conditions  which,  of  course,  no  solvent  railroad 
company  could  afford  to  accept.  Consequently,  the  agree- 
ment failed. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  undestood  as  criticising  the  Cali- 
fornia commission  for  its  action  in  the  matter  just  stated,  or 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  action  from 
any  standpoint.  I  mention  it  only  as  an  instance  where  as 
able  and  enlightened  a  commission  as  that  of  the  state  of 
California  prevented  an  otherwise  lawful  contract  for  the 
establishment,  under  one  management,  of  a  great  national 
highway,  and  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  a  definite  plan 
of  two  successive  national  administrations,  as  reflected  by 
action  of  the  attorney  general  in  each.  Whether  the  result 
was  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the  public,  is,  of  course,  not 
for  me  to  say.  The  whole  point  I  make  is,  it  was  a  matter 
that  should  be  for  the  determination  of  the  national  author- 
ity and  not  for  a  single  state. 

Access  to  our  Pacific  Ocean  coast  from  the  Mexican 
boundary  on  the  south  to  Oregon  on  the  north,  a  distance  of 
almost  1,000  miles,  is  through  the  state  of  California.  In- 
deed the  only  accessible  ports  between  Mexico  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  a  stretch  of  1,280  miles,  are 
within  California.  Access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between 
the  Mexican  boundary  and  Louisiana  is  through  the  state 
of  Texas,  and  the  only  practicable  access  to  the  Gulf  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  Mexico,  a  stretch 
of  some  670  miles,  is  through  the  Texas  ports.  With  the 
California  commission  controlling  access  to  most  of  our 
Pacific  Ocean  coast  and  local  rates  to  and  from  the  ports, 
and  with  the  Texas  commission  controlling  access  to  most 
of  the  gulf  coast  ports  and  the  local  rates  to  and  from  those 
ports,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  commissioners  of  those 
states  will  be  undisposed  to  relinquish  their  power  over  the 
"hinterland,"  and  will  oppose  every  move  for  the  exercise 
by  Congress  of  its  full  constitiftional  power  over  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  adequate  development  of  the  railroad  transportation  of 
this  country  for  Congress  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  in 
it  by  the  Constitution,  rather  than  the  states,  to  the  extent, 
at  least,  of  controlling  exclusively  the  issue  and  sale  of 
securities  by  railroad  companies,  and  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  interstate  railroad  systems  by  construction,  pur- 
chase, lease,  consolidation  or  otherwise.  The  credit  of  such 
systems  depends  upon  the  cohesion  of  the  constituent  factors, 
and  the  legality  of  the  combination.  Undoubtedly  there 
should  be  a  veto  power  upon  the  construction  of  unnecessary 
lines,  and  upon  sales,  leases  and  consolidations,  but  I  submit 
that  the  power  should  be  vested  in  Congress,  or  a  congres- 
sional agency,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  not  in  the  states. 

State  Regulation  of  Rates 

Coming  now  to  the  second  difficulty  I  mentioned,  namely, 
state  regulation  of  rates  in  such  manner  as  to  unduly  reduce 
revenues,  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  localities  and  shippers 
within  the  state,  and  disturb  and  disarrange  the  structure  of 
interstate  rates,  but  little  need  be  said,  since  the  facts  are 
familiar.  Most  of  you  know  that  many  of  the  states,  by 
legislative  action,  or  commission  order,  have  reduced  pas- 
senger fares  to  two  cents  per  mile,  while  interstate  rates 
are  higher;  and  that  interstate  passengers  in  such  circum- 
stances are  able,  and  many  of  them  do,  by  buying  tickets 
to  intermediate  points,  etc.,  travel  at  a  lower  rate  than  that 
prescribed  by  interstate  tariffs  filed  with  the  commission. 
Similar  discriminations  are  commonly  practiced  with  respect 
to  freight.  My  understanding  is  that  at  about  the  time  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  granted  the  eastern  roads 
an  increase  of  rates  in  the  early  stages  of  the  European  war, 


as  a  necessary  relief  from  serious  financial  distress,  the  Penn- 
sylvania commission  ordered  a  reduction  in  coal  rates  in- 
volving a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  roads  affected,  almost  equal 
to  the  gain  to  result  from  the  increased  rates  allowed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has  not  been  unusual 
for  states  and  state  commissions  to  reduce  rates  while  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  increasing,  or  consider- 
ing applications  to  increase  rates. 

Some  of  the  state  commi.ssions  in  effect  control  interstate 
rates  through  their  power  over  intrastate  rates  and  their  will- 
ingness or  threat  to  use  such  power  to  punish  railroads  who 
disregard  their  wishes  with  respect  to  interstate  rates. 

Of  the  total  freight  revenue  of  the  Union  Pacific  System 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  87.9  per  cent  was 
derived  from  interstate  and  foreign  traffic,  whereas  the  larg- 
est intrastate  revenue  furnished  by  any  one  state  was  2.8 
per  cent,  while  the  lowest  was  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  intrastate  passenger  revenue  was  somewhat 
larger,  ranging  from  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  to  7.6  per 
cent,  while  interstate  passenger  traffic  was  68  per  cent.  Yet 
any  one  of  the  states  could  block  the  financial  plans  for  a 
considerable  part  of  this  railroad  system,  if  not  for  the  whole, 
if  it  so  willed.  Happily,  the  states  traversed  by  our  lines 
have  been  considerate  and  co-operative  in  helping  us  in  our 
work  of  upbuilding  and  development. 

The  third  difficulty  which  I  specified  is  the  inability  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  no  matter  who  the 
commissioners  may  be,  to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon 
the  commission,  under  existing  law,  resulting  in  delay  and 
compelling  the  commissioners  to  accept  the  conclusions  of 
their  employees  as  final  in  deciding  matters  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  commercial  and  railroad  interests  of  the 
country.  If  the  duties  of  the  commission  should  be  enlarged, 
if  only  to  the  extent  of  supervising  and  regulating  the  issue 
of  railroad  securities,  the  conditions  will,  of  course,  become 
worse,  and  the  delay  intolerable;  and  some  provision  for 
the  relief  of  the  commission  will  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  now,  and  ever  since  its  creation  has  been  composed  of 
hard  working  men,  and  that  they  are  doing  quite  as  much 
as  men  in  such  positions  can  do.  But  their  task  is  too  great. 
The  commissioners  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  hearing  and 
deciding  issues  more  important  to  the  commerce  and  business 
of  this  country  than  are  many  of  the  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But  they  are  dependent 
upon  subordinates  for  the  hearing  and  recording  of  the  testi- 
mony, which  is  so  voluminous  that  it  is  not  humanly  possible 
for  all  the  commissioners  to  read  it  after  it  is  taken.  Upon 
a  record  thus  made  and  upon  arguments  and  briefs  often,  I 
dare  say,  conflicting  in  statement,  the  commissioners  must 
decide  these  matters  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  the  railroads,  and  perform  all  their  other  duties 
of  supervision,  detection  and  correction,  embracing  account- 
ing, statistics,  rates,  discriminations,  boiler  inspections,  and 
safety  appliances,  with  an  odd  job  added  now  and  then  by 
resolution  of  Congress  for  the  investigation  of  some  trans- 
action. 

Labor  Conspiracies 

The  fourth  difficulty  I  mentioned  is  the  practical  legality 
that  has  been  accorded  conspiracies  to  tie  up  and  suspend 
the  operations  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  by  strikes 
and  violence,  and  the  absence  of  any  law  to  compel  the 
settlement  of  such  disputes  by  arbitration  or  other  judicial 
means.  However  men  may  differ  about  the  Sherman  act  as 
applied  to  wage  disputes  and  the  abrogation  by  the  Cla}i:on 
act  of  the  ancient  right  of  protection  by  injunction,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  there  should  be  serious  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  proposition  that  no  body  of  men  should 
be  allowed  to  form  a  conspiracy,  and  openly  carry  it  out,  to 
stop  the  operation  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States — 
thus  suspending  all  interstate  and  other  commerce  and  para- 
lyzing the  ver}'  life  of  the  nation,  no  matter  what  their  object 
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may  be.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  nation  as  dependent 
as  ours  is  upon  railroad  transportation  should  permit  this 
to  occur.  It  sct'ms  to  me  that  one  of  the  plainest  duties  of 
the  national  govornnient,  not  merely  to  the  railroads,  but  to 
the  whole  people,  is  to  provide  a  means  for  settling  disputes 
betwtvn  the  railroads  and  the  trainmen  likely  to  lead  to  such 
strikes.  Men  cannot  be  compelled  to  work  against  their  will, 
and  no  one  suggests  this.  But  men  can  be  forbidden  to 
enter  into  and  carr)-  out  a  conspiracy  to  interfere  with  and 
suspend  interstate  commerce. 

I  do  not  advocate  compulsory  arbitration  of  every  labor 
controversy  that  arises  in  the  countr>'.  I  believe  it  would  be 
wise  to  limit  compulsory  arbitration  to  those  employments 
that  are  vital  to  the  public  at  large;  and  with  respect  to  rail- 
roads, I  should  limit  it  to  disputes  with  men  in  the  train 
service.  Surely  the  public  is  entitled  to  have  the  operation 
of  trains  continue  and  to  call  upon  trainmen  and  the  railroad 
ofiicers  alike  to  invoke  and  submit  their  disputes  to  the  judg- 
ment of  some  high  class  tribunal  created  by  law  to  hear  and 
decide  such  controversies,  just  as  we  are  all  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  judgment  of  public  tribunals — the  courts — con- 
troversies involving  our  property,  our  liberty  and  our  lives. 

Increase  in  Taxation 

The  next  difficulty  of  the  railroads  I  mentioned  is  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  taxation.  Unfortunately  I  have  no 
remedy  to  suggest  for  this;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  say  but 
little  about  it.  I  feel,  however,  that  no  statement  to  this 
committee  of  the  problems  confronting  the  railroads  of  this 
countr}'  would  be  candid  and  true  that  failed  to  mention  the 
great  increase  in  taxation.  The  Union  Pacific  is,  I  suppose, 
fairly  representative  of  other  railroads  in  this  particular. 
For  the  10-year  period  ended  June  30,  1916,  the  Union  Pa- 
cific System's  mileage  increased  40  per  cent,  its  operating 
revenue  increased  38  per  cent,  its  operating  expenses  in- 
creased 44  per  cent,  its  taxes  increased  157  per  cent,  and  its 
operating  income  increased  only  22  per  cent.  And  its  taxes 
are  still  rising,  for  the  increased  income  tax,  the  capital  stock 
tax,  and  the  excess  profits  tax  imposed  by  recent  acts  of  Con- 
gress, call  for  additional  taxes  from  this  company  running 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  various  conditions  I  have 
described,  upon  the  investing  public,  to  which  the  railroad 
companies  must  look  for  the  capital  necessary  to  continue 
the  development  of  transportation  facilities,  has  been  dis- 
couraging. For  several  years,  certainly  for  the  last  five 
years,  banks  throughout  the  country  have  been  overflowing 
with  money — with  uninvested  capital.  Call  money  rates 
have  seldom  been  above  two  or  two  and  one-half  per  cent, 
and  often  lower.  Time  loans  for  two,  three  and  four  months 
have  generally  been  around  three  and  four  per  cent  in  the 
money  centers  and  places  where  money  for  railroad  invest- 
ment usually  is  to  be  found.  Even  the  unprecedented  in- 
dustrial and  connmercial  activity  of  the  last  year  and  a  half 
or  two  years,  which  ordinarily  would  require  so  much  money 
as  to  run  up  the  rates,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
idle  money  or  materially  increase  interest  rates.  Yet  all 
this  time  high-grade  railroad  stocks,  regularly  paying  good 
dividends  for  many  years,  were  purchasable  at  prices  yield- 
ing from  5^  to  7  per  cent. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  strongest  railroad  companies  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain capital  for  improvements.  The  strongest  could  obtain 
it,  and  probably  will  always  be  able  to  obtain  it.  But  the 
average  roads — the  lines  whose  position  is  not  yet  so  firmly 
established,  or  who  have  not  such  a  large  margin  of  finan- 
cial safety — and  certainly  the  weaker  properties,  are  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  capital.  Even  the  stronger 
lines,  confronted  with  rapidly  increasing  expenses  and  fixed 
or  diminished  rates,  and  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  how 
they  may  be  allowed  to  do  their  financing,  have  developed 
pronounced  conservatism  in  all  their  plans. 


Grant,  for  the  purposes  of  this  hearing,  that,  in  some  cases 
there  has  been  "unwise  railroad  administration,  not  to  say 
criminal  railroad  administration,"  as  Mr.  Thelen  puts  it. 
If  it  were  not  true,  the  railroad  business  would  be  the  only 
business  of  any  great  magnitude  in  which  there  had  not 
been  "unwise"  administration,  and  even  "criminal  adminis- 
tration." Please  note,  however,  that,  out  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand railroad  corporations  in  this  country,  Mr.  Thelen  cited 
only  four  examples  of  financial  management  which  he  found 
occasion  to  denounce,  and  of  these  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and 
Rock  Island  cases  occurred  some  17  years  ago.  There  will 
be  dishonesty  and  mismanagement  in  all  lines  of  business 
and  in  all  walks  of  life.  But  we  cannot  for  that  reason 
suspend  business.  We  do  not  cease  depositing  our  money 
in  banks  because  there  are  now  and  then  dishonest  banks  and 
bank  failures.  We  must  provide  reasonable  regulations  to 
prevent  as  far  as  we  can,  and  punish  dishonesty  and  mis- 
management. It  would  be  folly  to  shape  the  railroad  regu- 
lation of  this  country  with  reference  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
case,  the  Frisco  case,  the  Rock  Island  case,  and  the  New 
Haven  case.  That  is  the  trouble  with  mo.st  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  now  have.  It  was  designed  to  meet  particular  cases 
and  to  prevent  certain  conspicuous  evils,  and  not  for  the 
regulation  and  building  up  of  the  most  necessary  transporta- 
tion system  in  the  world,  and  only  as  an  incident,  guarding 
against  and  punishing  the  evils  therein.  Surely  we  should 
not  cripple  and  hamper  the  honest  management  of  nearly 
all  the  railroad  companies — 99  per  cent  of  them,  at  least — 
merely  because  there  has  been  or  again  may  be  here  and  there 
a  dishonest  management. 

The  Causes  of  Impaired  Credit 

Mr.  Thelen  cited  the  cases  mentioned,  only  as  proof  of 
the  cause  of  impaired  railroad  credit,  in  opposition  to  our 
claim  of  too  much  conflicting  state  regulation,  and  it  is  that 
aspect  of  his  contention,  particularly,  that  I  challenge.  In- 
vestors know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  merits  of  railroad 
securities  than  Mr.  Thelen  supposes.  If  you  will  refer  to 
the  quotations,  as  published  in  the  papers  any  day,  you  will 
observe  a  wide  range  in  prices  of  different  railroad  stock, 
showing  that  each  is  being  very  carefully  gaged  by  buyers 
and  sellers. 

There  may  be  investors,  but  I  should  say  generally  very 
few,  who  would  be  deterred  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the 
Rock  Island,  the  New  Haven,  or  Frisco  financing,  and  avoid 
railroad  investments.  But  there  are  thousands  of  investors 
who  could  and  would  easily  satisfy  themselves  that  the  securi- 
ties were  properly  issued  and  free  from  the  vices  of  those 
cases,  and  take  all  such  securities,  if  that  were  the  only 
danger.  But  those  investors  cannot  satisfy  themselves  from 
the  records  of  the  commission,  or  otherwise,  that  the  rates 
of  the  railroad  company  are  not  going  to  be  reduced  by  some 
of  the  states,  or  held  rigid  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, nor  that  the  company  is  not  going  to  be  hampered 
by  some  state  commission  in  utilizing  the  resources  to  meet 
some  great  emergency,  nor  that  the  increasing  expenses  will 
not  continue  to  soar  from  the  coercion  of  unrestricted  labor 
combinations,  nor  that  the  real  operation  and  management 
of  the  property  are  not  going  to  be  dictated  or  controlled  by 
the  several  state  commissions,  each  perhaps  with  a  different 
and  rival  policy,  nor  that  there  will  not  be  practical  confisca- 
tion under  the  system  of  so-called  valuation,  which  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  a 
theory  of  depreciation  which  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
railroad  ever  to  be  worth  as  much  as  it  was  the  day  it  was 
built,  nor  that,  with  the  ease  with  which  it  is  being  demon- 
strated a  railroad  can  be  subjected  to  all  forms  of  taxation, 
emergency  and  otherwise,  it  will  not  be  taxed  to  death.  It 
is  the  inability  of  the  investor  to  get  any  assurance  against 
such  dangers  as  these,  which,  in  recent  years,  have  become 
so  imminent,  that  really  turns  him  away  from  railroad  in- 
vestment. 
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But  let  us  assume  all  that  Commissioner  Thelen's  argu- 
ment implies.  Grant  that  all  railroads  are  mismanaged 
financially,  and  consider  the  cases  he  cites  merely  as  ex- 
amples of  many  others.  Will  you  leave  the  regulation  of 
these  evils  to  the  states,  where  the  evils  have  occurred?  Or 
will  Congress  take  hold  of  the  subject  in  thorough  fashion 
and  enact  a  system  of  regulation,  uniform  throughout  the 
country,  that  will  effectually  prevent  fraudulent  exploitation, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  simple  and  workable  system 
under  the  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
without  the  conflict  and  confusion  in  the  several  state  com- 
missions that  now  exist?  It  was  state  charters  and  state 
laws  and  state  functions  that  were  exercised  in  the  Alton 
case,  the  Rock  Island  case,  the  Frisco  case  and  the  New 
Haven  case.  The  action  criticised  in  those  cases  was  taken 
by  virtue  of  no  act  of  Congress  but  under  state  laws  alone. 
Instead  of  being  brought  up  here  in  argument  against  full 
congressional  legislation,  they  afford  rather  overwhelming 
reasons  why  Congress  should  exercise  its  power. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  "watered  stock,"  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  fair  room  for  doubt  that  the  magnificent  system 
of  railroads  of  this  country  would  not  have  been  built  with- 
out it.  It  was  the  speculative  feature — the  stock  bonus 
thrown  in  with  the  bond  bought— that  attracted  men  and 
money  to  the  support  of  the  railroad  enterprises.  The 
"watered  stock,"  that  represented  nothing  but  a  gamble  upon 
the  settlement  and  growth  of  territory  to  be  served,  appealed 
to  the  gambling  instinct  so  strong  in  human  nature,  and  en- 
couraged men  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  enterprises  that  would 
not  have  attracted  or  interested  them  merely  as  an  invest- 
ment. I  am  not  defending  "watered  stock"  and  I  am  not 
condemning  it.  I  am  merely  stating  what  I  understand  to 
be  the  facts,  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  our  problems  of 
today.  The  regulation  of  the  issue  of  railroad  securities  has 
come,  and  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  "watered  stock"  is  prac- 
tically impossible  under  such  regulation.  Our  appeal  in  the 
future,  therefore,  must  be  to  the  investor  whose  conservatism 
demands  safety  and  a  certain  and  regular  return  upon  his 
money.  It  is  to  these  investors  that  we  must  look  for  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  will  be  required  every 
year  to  keep  the  transportation  facilities  abreast  of  the  growth 
of  the  products  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

Commissioner  Thelen  cited  the  findings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  one  cause  of  the  insolvency  of 
the  Frisco  was  disproportionate  capitalization,  and  declared 
his  belief  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  railroads,  and  he  argued  to  show 
that  railroads  raise  money  on  bonds  rather  than  stock.  He 
did  not  tell  you,  however,  how  Frisco  stockholders,  or  any 
other  body  of  stockholders,  could  be  induced  or  compelled  to 
take  additional  stock  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  if  selling 
in  the  market  at  perhaps  50  cents  or  25  cents.  All  the 
railroads  of  the  country  have  stock  outstanding,  and  prob- 
ably the  rnost  of  it  is  selling  much  below  par.  The  laws 
of  most,  if  not  all,  the  states  prohibit  them  from  issuing  and 
selling  more  stock  for  less  than  par.  It  is  worse  than  idle 
to  say  that  these  companies  shall  raise  capital  by  calling 
upon  their  stockholders  to  put  up  more  money  for  more  stock 
at  par,  when  they  can  buy  it  in  the  market  for  very  much 
less.  The  situation  is  a  practical  one,  and  such  theories  and 
suggestions  take  us  nowhere. 

There  is,  however,  a  feasible  method  by  which  the  dis- 
proportionate capitalization  may  be  diminished  and  stock- 
holders enabled  to  put  up  more  money  in  the  future,  and 
that  is  by  abolishing  the  par  value  of  stocks,  so  that  addi- 
tional stock  of  a  company  may  be  issued  for  what  it  is 
really  worth.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion actually  worth  only  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Of  course, 
it  is  absurd  to  suppo.se  that  a  stockholder  will  take  more  of 
it  and  pay  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  But  he  probably  would 
be  willing  to  take  more  of  it  at  $50  a  share,  or  at  $40  a 
share,  or  at  whatever  the  stockholders  themselves  might  agree 


upon.  It  would  be  a  matter  wholly  between  the  stockholders 
so  long  as  they  got  a  certificate  only  for  what  was  actually 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company,  and  not  a  certificate 
for  $100  when  paying  only  $40  or  $50.  A  stockholder  who 
took  1  or  10  or  100  shares  at  $50  a  share  would  pay  into 
the  company  $50,  $500  or  $5,000  in  cash,  and  the  com- 
pany's capital  would  be  increased  by  that  amount.  Its  books 
would  show  that  amount  of  increased  capital,  and  nothing 
would  be  said  about  the  value  of  the  stock,  par  or  otherwise. 
Stock  watering  would,  in  such  case,  be  actually  impossible. 
The  stockholders  would  be  enabled  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
their  company,  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  under 
existing  state  laws,  requiring  stock  to  have  a  par  value,  re- 
gardless of  its  real  value,  and  forbidding  the  issue  of  stock 
for  less  than  par.  The  first  evil  pointed  out  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  Frisco  case,  and  the 
"most  potent"  difficulty  which  Commissioner  Thelen  hope- 
lessly leaves  with  you,  would  largely  disappear.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  companies  whose  assets  are  less  than  their  in- 
debtedness, or  whose  situation  is  such  that  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  earn  a  return  on  the  stock.  In  such  cases,  the  stock- 
holders naturally  would  not  take  more  worthless  stock  at  a 
substantial  price.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  stock- 
holders would  assist  the  company  by  taking  additional  stock, 
where  they  cannot  do  so  now. 

Unification  of  Regulation 

I  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  remedies  which  we 
have  to  suggest: 

First,  we  believe  that  the  unification  of  regulation  is  essen- 
tial, and  that,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  state  commissions 
in  recent  years.  Congress  will  in  time  be  compelled  to  exercise 
its  power  in  the  premises.  To  unify  regulation,  there  should 
be  a  complete,  consistent,  harmonious  and  related  system  of 
regulation.  We  believe  the  best,  if  not  the  only  practicable 
method,  is  the  federal  incorporation  of  railroads  by  general 
law,  which  will  make  incorporation  thereunder  compulsor}' — 
thus  imposing  on  all  railroad  companies  throughout  the 
United  States  the  same  corporate  powers  and  restrictions  with 
respect  to  their  financial  operations  and  the  same  duties  and 
obligations  to  the  public  and  the  government  with  respect 
to  their  duties  and  obligations  as  common  carriers — so  that 
every  investor  will  know  precisely  what  every  railroad  cor- 
poration may  and  may  not  lawfully  do  in  issuing  and  selling 
securities,  and  every  shipper  and  traveler  may  know  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  every  railroad  company  to  him, 
whether  in  Maine  or  California,  in  Michigan  or  Texas  or 
in  anv  state. 

Congress  may  go  as  far  as  it  likes  in  the  regulation  of 
the  corporations  created  by  it,  and  of  the  railroads  owned  by 
them.  It  may  withdraw  them  entirely  from  regulation  by  the 
states,  or  it  may  permit  regulation  to  such  extent  as  it  may 
prescribe.  It  is,  of  course,  for  Congress  to  say  how  far  it 
will  go.  We  believe  that  exclusive  congressional  regulation 
of  the  issue  and  sale  of  stock,  bonds  and  other  securities,  of 
the  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  property,  and  of  all  matters  of  transportation,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate  system  of 
transportation  for  the  country,  and  to  check  the  growing 
fear  that  rapidly  increasing  state  regulation  will  lead  to  con- 
ditions seriously  impairing  the  service  as  well  as  the  credit 
of  the  railroads.  The  most  urgent  feature,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  exclusive  regulation  by  Congress  of  the  issue  of  securi- 
ties, with  provision  for  the  proper  establishment,  maintenance 
and  financing  of  all  interstate  railroad  systems  without  refer- 
ence to  the  conflicting  and  peculiar,  if  not  selfish,  require- 
ments of  some  one  or  more  of  the  states  traversed. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  railroad  executives  who 
have  been  considering  this  matter  was  that  the  regulation  of 
all  matters  essentially  local  and  incidental,  not  impairing  the 
service,  and  all  matters  of  taxation  should  remain  with  the 
states,  as  at  present.     The  corporation  should  not  be  entitled 
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to  remove  suits  to  the   IrdciMl   (ourts  by  re;i.son  of  being  a 
federal  corporation. 

Federal  Incorporation 

You  may  well  ask  whether  it  is  necessary  to  federalize 
all  railroad  companies  by  requiring  them  to  reincorporate 
uniler  an  act  of  Congress,  in  order  to  enable  Congress  to 
regulate  their  securities,  their  transportation  charges  and 
their  service.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  not.  That  is 
to  say,  I  believe  it  would  be  practicable,  with  proper  care, 
to  draft  a  law  by  which  Congress  could  regulate  state  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  railroad  transportation  in  the 
particulars  mentioned.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  this  could 
be  done.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  object  could  be  accom- 
plished more  effectively,  witli  less  friction  and  confusion, 
and  with  better  results  to  the  public  and  everybody,  by  re- 
quiring federal  incoq)oration. 

With  respect  to  existing  coqoorations,  Congress  should  re- 
quire them  to  reincor[)orate  l)y  filing  with  the  designated 
agency  of  the  government  articles  of  reincorporation,  which 
should  contain  the  statements  and  declarations  Congress  may 
prescribe,  and  thereupon  they  should  become  federal  corpora- 
tions instead  of  state  corporations,  and  possess  the  powers 
which  Congress  by  the  act  for  reincorporation  declares  such 
corporations  shall  possess.  The  obligations  to  creditors  and 
all  other  private  rights  and  relations  should  continue  as  be- 
fore, and  the  stock  and  the  certificates  representing  it  should 
remain  as  before  until  transfers  are  made  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and,  of  course,  the  certificates  would,  in  form  as  well 
as  in  fact,  represent  stock  of  the  reincorporated  company. 
Someone  has  discovered  in  this  suggestion  a  scheme  for  vali- 
dating invalid  stock.  Such  would  not  and  certainly  need 
not  be  the  effect,  for  it  could  be  provided  in  the  act  that 
such  reincorporation  should  not,  as  between  the  corporation 
and  its  stockholders  and  creditors,  create  any  new  rights  or 
obligation  or  validate  anything  already  invalid.  In  short, 
on  a  given  day  to  be  specified  in  the  act  of  Congress,  all 
railroad  corporations  of  the  United  States  would  cease  to 
be  state  corporations  and  would  become  federal  corporations 
with  the  powers  set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress,  and  would 
thereafter  be  bound,  with  respect  to  all  corporate  powers  and 
action,  by  the  terms  of  such  act,  rather  than  by  the  various 
state  statutes  and  special  charters. 

Federal  incorporation,  or  complete  federal  regulation  in 
any  form,  will,  of  course,  add  enormously  to  the  work  of 
commission  supervision,  and  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  even  now  hope- 
lessly overburdened. 

How  is  this  problem  of  supervision  to  be  solved?  Rail- 
road executives  have  thought  of  it  a  great  deal.  All  realize 
that  supervision  has  come  to  stay,  and  none  would  abolish 
it  if  he  could.  But  how  can  it  be  made  workable?  There 
have  been  proposals  that  the  membership  of  the  commission 
be  enlarged,  and,  indeed,  that  it  be  enlarged  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  may  subdivide  itself  into  several  commissions 
sitting  separately.  We  see  no  objection  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  commission  to  such  extent  as  Congress  may  deem 
advisable,  but  we  believe  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  having  the  commission  divide 
itself  into  several  sections.  Suppose  that  instead  of  creating 
circuit  courts  of  appeal,  and  other  tribunals,  the  Suprerne 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  been  enlarged  and  divided 
into  sections  for  the  final  decision  of  cases  ?  Is  it  not  certain 
that  there  would  have  been  confusion  and  uncertainty,  and 
a  great  loss  of  character  for  the  court,  and  that  it  would 
not  have  attained  that  confidence,  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
people  which  is  now  so  universal? 

Moreover,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  ex- 
isting law  is  clothed  with  different  functions  which  are  so 
inconsistent  as  to  greatly  impair  its  use  to  the  country.  It 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  detection  and  punishment,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  hearing  and  deciding.     In  reorganizing 


the  commission,  we  believe  it  would  be  wi.se  to  separate  these 
inconsistent  functions,  which  violate  one  of  our  fundamental 
principles  of  government,  and  that  such  separation  will  also 
lead  to  a  better  organization. 

We  believe  that  several  commissions  are  necessary.  The 
present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  vested 
with  the  higher  powers  and  duties  arising  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  act  and  other  laws  of  Congress  regulating 
commerce,  such  as  the  power  of  hearing  and  deciding  com- 
plaints, and  over  the  rates  and  the  regulations  of  the  carriers, 
and  the  issue  of  securities,  and  that  the  remaining  duties, 
such  as  inspection,  detection,  prosecution  and  correction, 
safety  appliance  requirements,  statistics,  etc.,  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  new  commission  with  some  other  name — for 
instance,  "Federal  Railroad  Commission."  But  in  order  to 
co-ordinate  and  harmonize  the  system  of  regulation,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  have  the  right,  but 
should  not  be  required,  to  review  any  action  of  the  additional 
commission. 

We  also  believe  that  regional  commissions  should  be  estab- 
lished to  assist  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  exer- 
cising its  jurisdiction,  and  to  that  end  should  make  all  such 
investigations,  and  hear  and  determine  all  such  complaints, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  higher  commission  shall 
direct.  The  orders  of  the  regional  commission  should  not 
become  effective  until  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  but  should  stand  approved  as  of  course,  unless 
excepted  to  at  a  time  to  be  limited — somewhat  analagous  to 
the  practice  v\?ith  respect  to  masters  in  chancery. 

The  reorganization  of  the  commission  along  such  lines 
would,  in  our  judgment,  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
telligent and  able  agencies  for  the  prompt  decision  of  all 
questions,  and  quick  performance  of  all  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  commission  under  the  law,  and  avoid  those  long 
delays  that  are  so  hurtful  in  the  decision  of  commercial 
matters. 

Government  regulation  of  rates  and  securities  carries  with 
it  certain  governmental  responsibility.  So  long  as  the  rail- 
roads made  their  own  rates  and  did  their  financing  without 
restriction,  the  public  were  justified  in  looking  to  railroad 
men  for  adequate  railroad  transportation.  But  when  the 
government  fixes  the  rates  and  limits  the  income  and  restricts 
the  borrowing  power,  it  takes  over  the  railroads'  responsibility 
to  provide  transportation  facilities,  except  to  the  extent  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  means  allowed  by  the  regulations 
imposed.  There  is  obviously  a  duty  to  keep  the  railroad 
transportation  of  this  nation  abreast  of  the  daily  increasing 
requirements  of  the  people.  That  duty,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit, is  shared  by  Congress  to  a  very  much  greater  degree 
than,  with  all  deference,  I  believe  Congress  realizes.  Unless 
Congress  performs  its  duty  under  the  Constitution  and  re- 
leases the  shackles  that  have  been  and  are  being  forged  by 
the  states,  railroad  development  must  necessarily  become 
slower,  and  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  the  needs  of  the  people.  Having  exercised  the  power 
of  regulation,  and  permitted  its  exercise  by  the  states.  Con- 
gress must  go  forward  with  it  and  provide  a  workable  system 
of  regulation.  It  may  defer  for  a  short  time,  but  it  cannot 
avoid  the  problem.  The  denunciation  of  improvement  or 
dishonest  railroad  financing,  portrayal  of  the  mistakes  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  past,  and  innuendoes  and  insinuations  re- 
specting the  hidden  purposes  or  motives  of  railroad  execu- 
tives, are  not  going  to  solve  the  problem  or  provide  adequate 
railroad  facilities.  It  is,  I  submit,  the  duty  of  Congress,  if 
not  to  provide,  at  least  to  pass  laws  that  will  permit  the 
railroad  men  to  provide  sufficient  railroad  facilities.  They 
cannot  do  it  under  the  existing  system  of  regulation  to  the 
full  extent  required  by  the  country's  needs. 

For  a  country  such  as  ours,  for  a  people  situated  as  we 
are,  dependent  upon  our  railroad  systems  for  our  daily  bread, 
to  blunder  along  with  a  series  of  unrelated,  inconsistent,  con- 
flicting statutes  enacted  by  different  states  without  relation 
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to  each  other,  instead  of  providing  a  complete  and  carefully 
studied  and  prepared  system  of  regulation  for  a  business 
that  is  so  vital  to  the  life  of  the  nation  is  worse  than  folly. 
Senator  Charles  E.  Townsend  of  Michigan  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, succeeding  Senator  Brandegee  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  has  retired  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. 


AN  ELABORATE  STUDY  OF  TRANSVERSE 
FISSURES 

A  westbound  passenger  train  on  the  Galveston,  Harris- 
burg  &  San  Antonio  was  derailed  by  a  broken  rail  near 
Iser,  Tex.,  at  10:41  p.  m,,  January  31,  1916,  while  travel- 
ing at  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour,  resulting  in  the  in- 
jury of  five  passengers  and  one  employee.  This  train  con- 
sisted of  seven  cars  and  was  derailed  on  tangent  track  on 
a  slight  ascending  grade.  The  track  was  laid  with  33 
ft.  80  lb.  rails  rolled  in  1904  and  laid  in  February  of  the 
following  year  on  20  ties  per  panel  with  about  15  in.  of 
slag  ballast.  The  initial  break  in  the  rail  was  about  two 
feet  from  the  receiving  end,  while  the  next  section  of  12 
ft.  6  in.  was  broken  into  11  pieces.  These  breaks  showed 
transverse  fissures  clearly.  Because  of  this  James  E. 
Howard,  engineer-physicist  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  fissures  in  the 
rail  and  of  the  entire  subject  of  transverse  fissures  as  illus- 
trated by  this  accident.  The  following  is  abstracted  from 
his  report: 

In  the  subsequent  examination  of  this  rail  seven  ad- 
ditional transverse  fissures  were  revealed,  making  15  in 
all.  These  fissures  ranged  in  size  from  0.30  in.  in  diameter 
to  1^  in.  by  1  in.  Thirteen  were  located  on  the  gage  side 
of  the  head,  or  central  over  the  web,  and  two  were  in  the 
outer  half  of  the  head. 

Chemical  analyses  of  the  rail  showed  a  high  phosphorus 
content,  notwithstanding  which  the  bending  tests  of  the 
steel  in  parts  of  the  rail  remote  from  the  zone  in  which 
transverse  fissures  were  displayed  gave  favorable  results. 
Drillings  for  chemical  analyses  were  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  head,  from  the  location  of  the  nuclei  of  the  transverse 
fissures  and  at  the  junction  of  the  head  and  the  web. 
Neither  these  chemical  analyses  nor  microscopic  examination 
showed  any  specific  cause  for  the  development  of  transverse 
fissures. 

Believing  that  the  subject  of  transverse  fissures  in  rails  is 
one  of  such  importance  that  supplementary  data  were  to  be 
desired,  Mr.  Howard  undertook  a  series  of  extensive  tests. 
One  of  these  tests  consisted  in  subjecting  different  sections 
of  a  new  100-lb.  rail  to  wheel  loads  of  35,000,  25,000  and 
15,000  lb.  respectively  in  a  reciprocating  machine.  These 
rail  sections  were  passed  back  and  forth  under  the  loaded 
wheel  after  which  they  were  examined  to  ascertain  the  in- 
terior strains  developed.  In  this  examination  it  was  shown 
that  the  internal  strains  in  the  metal  on  the  gage  sides  of 
the  rail  were  much  above  those  in  the  outer  side  of  the  head, 
the  latter  being  almost  negligible,  leaving  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  augmentation  of  internal  strains  in  the  top  of 
the  rail  by  wheel  pressures. 

A  study  was  also  made  on  the  effect  of  gagging  on  the 
creation  of  internal  strains.  A  series  of  observations  were 
made  upon  high  carbon  and  low  carbon  100-lb.  rails  sub- 
jected to  normal  and  to  excessive  gagging  upon  the  head  and 
upon  the  base  and  to  a  10-ft.  drop  test  on  the  head  and  on 
the  base.  As  a  result  of  these  tests  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  neither  the  gagging  in  the  normal  nor  the 
excessive  amount  on  the  head  or  the  base,  or  the  more  severe 
ordeal  of  the  drop  test,  had  appreciably  affected  the  micro- 
structure  of  either  grade  of  steel. 

Gagging  may,  however,  be  conducted  after  the  manner 
of  fatigue  tests  and  ultimately  cause  a  rupture  of  the  rail. 


To  do  this  a  large  number  of  repetitions  are  necessary,  but 
interior  transverse  fissures  may  be  developed  in  this  way  at 
will  in  rails  and  they  were  so  developed  in  24  new  rails. 
Not  only  was  it  possible  to  produce  interior  transverse  fis- 
sures by  means  of  progressive  gagging  in  new  rails  but  it 
was  also  demonstrated  that  control  could  be  exercised  over 
the  position  of  the  nucleus  of  the  transverse  fissure  within 
the  head  of  the  rail.  Central  vertical  loadings  produced  a 
transverse  fissure  in  the  middle  of  the  width  of  the  head. 
By  inclining  the  rail  and  applying  the  load  at  one  side  of 
the  head  a  transverse  fissure  was  produced  on  the  side  of 
the  head  which  was  loaded  and  could  be  produced  on  either 
side  according  to  the  loading.  In  connection  with  the  labo- 
ratory development  of  transverse  fissures  and  the  control 
exercised  over  their  position  in  the  heads  of  the  rails,  a  group 
of  663  rails  which  displayed  transverse  fissures  were  studied, 
in  535  of  which  the  fissures  were  on  the  gage  side  of  the 
rail  while  128  were  centrally  located  and  none  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  rail. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies  it  was  concluded  that  the  length 
of  time  that  a  rail  is  in  the  track  is  not  in  itself  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  development  of  transverse  fissures.  Fractures 
of  this  type  have  been  displayed  in  rails  after  a  few  months 
in  the  track  and  in  others  which  have  been  in  service  from 
10  to  20  years.  The  life  of  steel  under  repeated  stresses 
is  not  measured  by  lapse  of  time  but  in  terms  of  the  maxi- 
mum stresses  and  the  number  of  times  which  the  stresses  are 
applied.  According  to  the  weight  of  equipment  and  the 
density  of  traffic,  this  may  be  accomplished  in  rails  within  a 
few  months  or  may  require  a  term  of  years. 

The  reheating  of  blooms  was  also  considered,  and  photo- 
graphs were  shown  of  transverse  fissures  which  were  devel- 
oped in  rails  of  125-lb.  section  after  a  short  term  of  service 
in  the  track.  The  metal  in  these  rails  had  a  generally  uni- 
form structure  but  the  fact  that  they  occurred  in  reheated 
blooms  indicates  that  this  alone  is  not  a  preventive  of 
transverse  fissures. 

The  development  of  a  transverse  fissure  presents  a  type  of 
failure  which  has  the  characteristics  of  a  fatigue  fracture. 
A  fatigue  fracture  is  one  which  results  from  the  repetition 
of  loads  too  great  for  the  steel  to  long  endure.  It  is  a  pro- 
gressive fracture  in  its  usual  development,  one  to  which  the 
name  "detail  fracture"  is  often  applied.  It  is  gradual  in 
its  development  chiefly  when  the  loads  which  cause  it  are 
variable.  It  is  a  tension  fracture,  and  occurs  where  the 
tensile  stresses  reach  a  maximum. 

In  a  rail,  the  greatest  tension  in  the  head  is  along  certain 
interior  elements  by  reason  of  the  initial  strains  of  compres- 
sion set  up  at  the  running  surface  by  the  cold  rolling  by  the 
wheels.  The  location  of  the  metal  in  maximum  tension  ac- 
counts for  the  interior  origin  of  transverse  fissures.  Its 
interior  formation  is  a  distinguishing  feature  over  other 
fatigue  fractures  where  the  compressive  component  is  not 
present. 

Incipient  fissures  are  found  at  frequent  intervals  along  the 
interior  elements  of  the  head  in  rails  which  have  failed  in 
this  manner.  The  same  is  true  in  fatigue  fractures  made  in 
the  laboratory.  The  integrity  of  the  steel  is  destroyed  locally 
and  fine  checks  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  bars  when  they 
are  subjected  to  direct  tensile  stresses,  after  failure  under 
repeated  loads. 

Experimentally,  transverse  fissures  have  been  made  in  new 
rails,  where  control  over  their  location  in  the  head  has  been 
^demonstrated.  They  were  located  at  will,  centrally  over  the 
web,  and  on  the  right  side  or  the  left  side  of  the  head,  ac- 
cording to  that  on  which  the  load  was  applied. 

Neither  chemical  analyses  nor  microscopic  examinations 
have  shown  a  definite  cause  for  the  development  of  trans- 
verse fissures.  They  have  occurred  in  rails  of  different 
weights;  in  those  of  different  ingot  positions;  in  the  product 
of  each  of  the  two  great  methods  of  steel  making,  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth;    in   direct-rolled   rails   and   in  those  from 
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rcluMti'd  l)l()()ins;  in  rails  laid  on  curves  Ulid  in  those  on 
tangent  track;  over  ties  and  between  them;  they  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
in  rails  rolled  in  the  different  seasons;  they  occur  where, 
according  to  chance,  the  rails  may  have  been  gagged  and 
from  the  number  and  proximity  of  the  fissures,  where  they 
probabl}-  were  not  gagged;  they  have  displayed  themselves 
singly,  and  independent  of  other  types  of  rupture,  and  also 
asscxiated  with  shearing  fractures  or  seams  which  have 
developed  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  fissures;  they  are 
found  in  the  head  and  not  in  the  base  of  the  rail;  they  appear 
in  rails  which  show  very  little  wear;  they  are  not  confined 
to  any  one  rail  mill,  nor  to  northern  or  southern  mills,  nor 
to  any  one  year's  rolling,  but  have  been  displayed  by  rails 
rolled  at  periods  of  time  separated  by  not  less  than  two 
decades.  The  latter  fact  should  remove  doubts  concerning 
any  peculiar  conditions  having  found  their  way  into  modern 
mill  practice  influencing  this  type  of  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  traffic  has  increased,  wheel  loads  have 
increased,  and  speeds  have  increased;  and  transverse  fissures 
are  in  general  found  where  these  conditions  are  well  ad- 
vanced. The  girder  strength  of  the  rails  has  been  increased, 
while  the  impinging  pressures  of  the  wheels  still  remain 
without  amelioration.  It  is  a  disquieting  matter  that  rails 
of  the  heavier  sections  recently  laid  have  displayed  trans- 
verse fissures.  Mere  increase  in  weight  of  section  has  not 
brought  with  it  immunity  from  failure  in  this  manner.  It 
gives  emphasis  to  the  need  of  acquiring  further  data  upon 
the  features  which  have  been  discussed  in  this  report. 

The  conclusion  seems  well  founded  that  transverse  fissures 
are  fatigue  fractures,  and  that  they  develop  in  rails  which 
are  structurally  and  chemically  free  from  any  known  defect. 
It  is  a  modified  type  of  fatigue  fracture  in  which  there  is  a 
compressive  component  in  the  rail  next  the  running  surface 
of  the  head.  The  presence  of  this  compressive  component 
accounts  for  the  interior  origin  of  the  transverse  fissure.  It 
constitutes  the  difference  which  the  introduction  of  the  term 
"transverse  fissure"  was  intended  to  emphasize  over  the 
common  type  of  fatigue  fracture  in  which  this  component  is 
absent  and  which  in  consequence  thereof  has  an  exterior 
origin. 


"In  each  case  our  patrons  are  entitled  to  and  must  receive 
prompt,  courteous  and  accurate  information  and  attention. 

"lo  Passenger  Representatives: 

"If  a  train  is  late,  say  so. 

"If  you  don't  know  how  late  it  is,  find  out. 

"Do  not  tell  passengers  Pullman  space  is  unavailable  un- 
til you  are  sure  other  stations  cannot  release  space  to  you. 

"Passengers  have  a  right  to  criticize  a  railroad  service. 
Ciiticism  is  frequently  the  basis  of  improvement. 

"To  Trainmen: 

"You  are  the  official  hosts  of  the  company.  Make  the 
passengers  feel  they  are  at  home  on  one  trip  and  they  will  be 
with  you  on  their  next.  This  is  more  than  good  business 
policy.    It  is  a  manly    .     .     .    policy.    It  is  the  only  policy. 

"To  Freight  Representatives: 

"Accepting  freight  is  but  the  beginning  of  our  service  to 
a  shipper. 

"When  he  asks  for  information  about  that  freight  he  is 
exercising  a  right — not  seeking  a  favor. 

"Don't  promise  a  shipper  to  place  a  car  today  if  you  know 
it  cannot  be  placed  until  tomorrow. 

"Help  the  shipper  to  hold  his  customers  and  you  will  help 
us  to  hold  the  shipper  as  a  customer.      .      .      ." 


TAKE^EMPLOYEES  INTO  YOUR  CONFIDENCE* 

By  John  Duffy 
Advertising  Agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Whether  you  are  a  railroad  man  or  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  much  of  the  success  of  your  company  depends  upon 
the  position  in  which  you  can  place  your  company  before 
the  public.  The  greatest  mistake  of  a  manufacturer  or  a 
railroad  is  to  leave  employees  who  are  meeting  the  public 
in  doubt  as  to  the  company's  policy.  If  these  employees 
are  not  to  be  trusted  they  have  no  business  on  the  payroll. 
The  management  must  take  its  employees  into  its  confidence 
if  it  wishes  to  make  them  friendship-winners  for  the  com- 
pany. From  time  to  time,  on  the  best  regulated  railroads, 
unpleasant  incidents  will  appear,  which  must  see  the  light 
of  day  in  newspapers.  Seeking  to  suppress  stories  of  this 
kind  gains  only  discredit  for  the  whole  organization.  On 
the  Lehigh  Valley  no  time  is  lost  getting  in  touch  with  press 
associations  and  the  local  papers  and  telling  them  the  whole 
story.  There  is  no  suppression  of  details — on  the  contrary, 
we  seek  to  aid  the  newspapers  in  getting  an  accurate  report. 
The  fact  that  we  are  known  to  tell  the  truth  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort  gains  a  general  confidence  in  other  statements. 

We  are  about  to  issue  a  set  of  instructions  to  our  freight 
and  passenger  men   [here  follow  extracts] : 

"When  we  sell  a  ticket  we  sell  more  than  a  ride. 

"When  we  issue  a  bill  of  lading  our  obligation  extends 
beyond  the  mere  movement  of  freight. 

•From  an  address  before  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Traffic  Club. 


EXPEDITING  SHIPMENTS  OF  COMPANY 
MATERIAL 

The  committee  on  "Conservation  of  Equipment"  of  the 
Railway  Storekeepers'  Association  has  prepared  a  report 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  association  at  its  convention  in 
May,  but  appreciating  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the 
railways  at  this  time,  the  executive  committee  of  the  associ- 
ation has  released  the  report  for  immediate  publication.  An 
abstract  is  given  below: 

The  unusual  demand  for  equipment,  together  with  insuf- 
ficient terminal  facilities,  both  for  commercial  and  company 
material,  has  forced  the  store  department  to  give  a  large  part 
of  its  time  to  releasing  cars.  It  has  invented  ways  of 
handling  material,  which  not  only  release  cars  more  promptly, 
but  also  reduce  the  cost.  The  subject  of  conservation  of 
equipment  naturally  divides  itself  into  six  heads:  (1) 
prompt  switching,  (2)  prompt  releasing,  (3)  prompt  load- 
ing, (4)  proper  routing  and  prompt  handling  enroute,  (5) 
prompt  handling  of  material  for  repairs  to  equipment,  and 
(6)  co-operation. 

Prompt  Switching 

To  obtain  prompt  switching,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
the  car  contains,  where  it  goes,  and  the  best  time  and  way 
to  move  it  to  its  destination.  It  has  been  found  of  great  help 
to  have  the  shipper  send  the  shipping  notice  or  invoice  in 
time  to  reach  the  storekeeper  at  least  24  hr.  before  the  car 
arrives.  This  information  should  be  given  to  the  general 
foreman  or  other  individual  who  makes  out  the  switch  list. 
The  latter  is  of  enough  importance  to  be  made  out  by  the 
general  foreman  and  approved  by  the  storekeeper.  The 
switch  list  should  be  given  the  yardmaster  in  sufficient  time 
to  enable  him  to  plan  his  work  properly. 

Cars  that  are  reconsigned  should  be  moved  from  the  hold- 
ing yard  to  the  train.  Often  they  can  be  moved  in  the  train 
in  which  they  came  without  any  switching  or  delay.  When- 
ever possible,  the  holding  yard  should  be  checked  before  the 
switch  list  is  made  to  move  the  cars  with  a  minimum  of 
switching.  Good  head  work  in  lining  up  the  cars  will  save 
much  switching.  This  cannot  be  done  by  switchmen,  but 
must  be  attended  to  by  one  familiar  \yith  the  contents  of  the 
cars  and  their  proper  disposal. 

Switching  must  be  efficient  if  equipment  is  to  be  conserved, 
and  to  insure  prompt  service  the  storekeeper  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  arguments  that  wall  convince  the  operating  offi- 
cers of  this  fact.  A  special  switch  engine  should  be  assigned 
exclusively  to  storehouse  work  whenever  it  is  justified. 
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Prompt  Release  of   Equipment 

The  prompt  release  of  equipment  requires  competent  super- 
vision, efficient  help,  adequate  facilities  and  reports. 

Competent  supervision  can  be  obtained  only  by  proper 
training  and  sufficient  pay  to  make  the  positions  desirable. 
Unless  the  help  and  facilities  are  properly  guided,  there  is 
sure  to  be  delay  in  releasing  equipment. 

Efficient  help  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  releasing  cars 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  handle  the  facilities  economically 
and  rapidly,  and  unload  the  material  quickly,  but  it  is  far 
more  important  to  have  the  material  stored  so  that  it  is 
available  for  use  when  wanted,  and  for  a  check  for  re- 
ordering when  necessary  to  replenish  stock.  If  material  is 
not  properly  stored,  the  consequent  loss  in  the  use  of  the 
equipment  because  of  missing  repair  parts  far  exceeds  any 
extra  cost  in  proper  storing.  Efficient  help  can  only  be  had 
with  competent  supervision  and  sufficient  pay  to  make  the 
work  attractive.  It  requires  a  much  higher  grade  of  labor 
to  handle  material  properly  than  it  does  to  do  track  work,  or 
labor  work  around  the  shops.  A  laborer  in  the  store  depart- 
ment must  know  the  difference  between  an  eccentric  and  a 
smoke  stack,  and  thousands  of  other  items.  It  also  requires 
much  skill  and  strength  properly  to  unload,  store,  pack,  etc., 
all  the  kinds,  weights  and  sizes  of  material.  Piece  work 
gives  increased  output  with  decreased  cost,  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant item  in  promptly  releasing  and  loading  cars. 

In  these  times  of  scarcity  of  labor,  mechanical  facilities  are 
not  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  material  in 
releasing  cars,  but  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  get  them 
released  at  all.  The  committee  has  found  that  all  of  the 
following  mechanical  devices  are  being  used  to  good  advan- 
tage, and  recommends  their  use  whenever  and  wherever  pos- 
sible : 

Overhead  crane  equipment  with  magnets  for  casting  plat- 
forms and  scrap  docks;  locomotive  cranes  equipped  with 
magnets  for  scrap  dock,  lumber  and  material  yards;  hand 
cranes  for  casting  platforms,  oil  houses,  etc.;  gravity  rolls 
for  lumber  yards,  iron  yards,  etc.;  belt  conveyors  for  salt, 
sand,  etc.;  gravity  chutes  for  cement  sheds,  coal  bins,  scrap 
dock,  etc.;  stackers  for  cement  and  packages;  monorails  for 
side  rods,  heavy  castings,  etc.;  electric  trucks  with  trailers 
for  distributing  material  from  cars  to  storage  places;  gasoline 
trucks  for  taking  material  to  storage  places  from  cars;  ball 
bearing  elevated  trucks  for  handling  material  from  cars  to 
storage  places;  hand  trucks  and  other  patent  trucks;  brick 
tongs;  pumps  of  sufficient  capacity  to  release  tank  cars 
quickly;  skip  hoists  for  ice,  etc.,  and  rubble  cars  of  special 
design  to  carry  certain  kinds  of  material. 

Reports  should  be  made  of  cars  on  hand  and  released  each 
24  hours,  and  each  week  or  oftener  a  summarized  report 
should  be  sent  to  the  general  storekeeper  and  checked  by 
him  to  see  that  equipment  has  been  properly  handled.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  release  cars  the  day  they  are  set,  and 
overtime  worked  when  necessary  to  avoid  carrying  cars  over- 
night. This  not  only  gives  the  use  of  a  car  for  24  hr.,  but 
very  often  prevents  congestion  in  the  storage  yard  and  facili- 
tates the  work  the  next  day. 

Prompt  Loading 

The  committee  finds  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  loading  cars  promptly.  To  conserve  equipment  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  load  a  car  promptly  as  it  is  to  release  it. 
Cars  should  be  loaded  to  capacity  whenever  possible,  and 
special  attention  should  be  given  this  by  the  supervisor. 

A  number  of  railroads  have  worked  out  a  plan  for  hand- 
ling scrap  that  conserves  a  large  number  cf  cars.  At  each 
shop  or  plant  where  scrap  is  accumulated,  the  larger  scrap, 
such  as  flues,  pipe,  cast  iron,  couplers,  steel  and  iron  forg- 
ings,  etc.,  is  classified,  loaded  in  carload  lots  where  the 
quantity  is  sufficient  and  sold  direct.  This  saves  a  car  from 
the  loading  plant  to  the  scrap  dock.  When  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  a  carload,  the  different  classifications 


are  loaded  separately  in  the  same  car  and  billed  to  the  scrap 
dock.  There  it  is  unloaded  direct  to  the  storage  bin  with  a 
magnet.  This  leaves  only  the  small  scrap  that  the  originating 
points  cannot  classify,  which  is  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total,  to  be  loaded  alone  and  unloaded  in  the  sorting  bin. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  seeing  that  equipment 
best  suited  for  the  material  to  be  loaded  is  provided;  for 
instance,  wheels,  axles,  or  large  castings  should  not  be 
loaded  in  high  side  coal  cars  to  points  that  have  no  derricks 
for  unloading.  Material  on  the  line  should  not  be  loaded 
and  sent  to  the  storekeeper  when  there  is  no  demand  for  it. 

It  is  often  found  advisable  to  joint-load  cars  and  bill  to 
the  first  station,  where  the  material  for  that  station  is  taken 
out  and  the  car  then  reconsigned  to  the  next  station.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  doing  this,  as  it  is  very  easy  to 
take  up  more  time  for  equipment  in  joint  loading  than  in 
direct  loading.  Material  for  use  out  on  the  road,  where 
a  large  gang  is  working,  should  be  loaded  out  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  make  a  work  train  economical,  and  the  material 
should  also  be  shipped  to  where  the  gang  is  to  avoid  using 
the  cars  for  storage. 

Coal  can  be  stored  where  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  summer 
time,  and  handled  with  clam  shells  in  the  winter  time  when 
coal  equipment  is  in  demand.  This  same  practice  can  be 
worked  with  other  equipment  and  material  or  supplies,  if 
there  is  proper  co-operation. 

It  has  been  found  that  mixed  carloads  of  lumber  and  iron 
can  be  unloaded  much  more  rapidly  by  unloading  them  in  a 
sorting  yard,  sorting  lumber  in  sizes,  picking  it  up  with  the 
derrick  and  carrying  it  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  stored. 
This  saves  holding  the  car  and  switching  it  up  and  down  the 
track  while  the  sorting  is  being  done. 

Shipping  boxes  for  loading  pipe  fittings,  nuts,  small  bolts, 
etc.,  save  space  in  equipment.  These  boxes  are  about  12  in. 
by  24  in.  by  12  in.  deep,  and  have  adjustable  partitions. 
They  are  easily  packed,  quickly  unloaded,  and  it  is  easy  to 
put  the  material  in  its  proper  storage  place,  as  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  material  to  become  mixed  in  these  boxes. 

Handling  Material  for  Repairs  to  Equipment 

It  is  very  important  in  conserving  equipment  to  have  re- 
pair parts  on  hand  for  repairs  at  all  times.  To  do  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  stock  carried  materially,  ^vith 
a  consequent  increase  in  the  money  tied  up  in  material.  A 
report  should  be  given  to  the  storekeeper  and  the  general 
storekeeper  each  day  on  equipment  held  at  all  points  for  repair 
parts,  together  with  a  description  of  the  material  for  which 
the  equipment  is  held.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  supply 
the  material  in  the  least  possible  time. 

Co-operation 

Co-operation  of  all  departments  is  very  necessary  in  con- 
serving equipment.  By  co-operation,  material  can  be  shipped 
direct  to  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  where  there  is  sufficient 
force  to  handle  it.  Often  when  the  right  kind  of  material  is 
not  available,  on  account  of  slow  deliveries,  etc.,  substitutions 
could  be  made  if  the  proper  spirit  is  displayed.  The  user  of 
material  should  consult  the  store  department  as  to  the  mate- 
rial available,  and  the  store  department  should  consult  the 
user,  so  as  to  give  him  service  when  needed.  The  committee 
finds  that  there  has  been  complaint  of  delay  in  furnishing 
material  for  cars  held  up  for  repairs  on  foreign  roads.  The 
sliipment  of  material  is  often  held  up  in  the  freight  conges- 
tion. The  handling  of  material  of  this  nature  should  be 
expedited,  and  where  it  is  not  too  heavy,  sent  by  express. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  this  subject  by  the  store- 
keepers, to  see  that  there  is  no  delay  in  shipments  of  mate- 
rial, and  that  it  is  properly  routed. 

The  report  is  signed  by  the  following  committee:  D.  C. 
Curtis,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chairman;  W.  Davidson,  I.  C;  C  B 
Cherry,  P.  R.  R.;  W.  A.  Linn,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.;  J.  C.  Kirk. 
C.  R.  I.  &  P. 


A    Section   of   the   Sheds   in   the    Winter 


Protecting  a  Line  from  Snow  Troubles 

The  Southern  Pacific  Maintains  Over  29  Miles  of  Sheds 
and  Other  Precautions  to  Insure  Continuous  Operation 


THE  Southern  Pacific  has  built  and  maintains  155,146 
lineal  feet  (29.37  miles)  of  timber  snow  sheds  of 
which  9  miles  is  for  double  track  in  a  distance  of 
29 y2  miles  at  the  crossing  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 
on  its  line  between  Ogden  and  San  Francisco.  These  sheds, 
which  involve  an  annual  maintenance  cost  of  $150,000  and 
a  cost  to  reproduce  of  about  $3,000,000,  have  been  provided 
to  keep  the  track  clear  of  drifting  snow  and  to  insure  con- 
tinuous operation  on  this  important  line  during  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  sheds  are  located  on  the  heavy  grades  on 
both  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

Operation  through  snow  sheds   for  a  distance  as  long  as 
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The  Transit  in  the   Observatory  Window 

this  presents  a  number  of  interesting  problems.  Electric 
signals  specially  designed  for  use  in  the  snow  sheds  and 
under  the  control  of  operators  are  employed  to  indicate  to 
approaching  trains  whether  they  are  to  proceed  on  the  main 
track  or  to  enter  the  side  track.  These  signals  are  so  inter- 
locked that  one  train  cannot  receive  an  indication  to  pass 
the  initial  switch  on  the  main  track  if  this  section  is  already 
occupied  by  a  train. 

All  switches  within  the  sheds  are  fully  equipped  with 
lights  which  burn  continuously.  The  distance  from  the 
switches  is  also  indicated  in  car  lengths  by  painted  signs  on 
posts  at  the  side  of  the  track  to  enable  engineers  leaving  a 


passing  track  to  detennine  when  the  rear  of  the  train  has 
cleared  the  switch. 

Tests  of  the  train  line  and  signal  hose  are  made  at  frequent 
intervals  while  passing  through  these  sheds  and  over  the 
heavy  grades.  All  stations  are  connected  by  telephone  to 
afford  facilities  for  quick  communication  in  the  event  of  a 
runaway  car,  train  or  other  accident  so  that  the  proper  meas- 
ures may  be  taken  promptly.  The  sheds  are  provided  with 
chimneys  to  permit  the  smoke  and  steam  to  escape  promptly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  signals.  Particular  care  is  also  taken 
to  keep  the  signals  from  being  obscured  by  snow  and  ice. 

The  staff  system  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  auto- 
matic signals  in  the  snow  shed  territory  where  dependence 
on  train  orders  and  automatic  signals  would  be  cumber- 
some and  difficult.  For  this  purpose  this  portion  of  the  line 
is  divided  into  blocks  approximately  three  miles  in  length 
with  an  office  and  a  side  track  at  the  end  of  each  block. 
Each  office  is  provided  with  staff  machines  electrically  con- 
nected and  interlocked  so  that  when  one  staff  is  taken  out  of 
a  machine  it  locks  both  machines  in  that  block  and  another 
one  cannot  be  obtained  from  either  end  until  the  first  one 
has  been  returned  to  a  machine  at  one  end  of  the  block.  In 
order  that  one  staff  may  be  dropped  and  another  one  picked 
up  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time  a  special  crane  known 
as  the  Keefe  Time  Saving  Device  has  been  provided.  An 
important  advantage  of  the  staff  system  for  use  under  these 
conditions  is  the  fact  that  a  train  finding  any  part  of  the 
sheds  afire  may  immediately  back  up  to  the  station  in  the 
rear  without  delay  or  danger  or  the  necessity  of  sending  a 
flagman  out  to  protect  against  a  following  train. 

In  addition  to  the  installation  of  this  large  mileage  of 
snow  sheds,  rotary  snow  plows,  headlight  snow  plows, 
flangers  and  spreaders  are  maintained  on  this  section  of  the 
line.  This  equipment  is  thoroughly  overhauled  during  each 
summer  and  is  fired  up  and  given  a  trial  run  shortly  before 
the  snow  flies  in  the  winter  to  insure  that  it  is  in  working 
order. 
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The  Fire  Protection  System 
The  protection  of  this  extensive  mileage  of  sheds  from 
fire,  has  received  particular  attention  since  these  sheds  are 
located  in  a  heavily  timbered  section  where  the  camp  fires  of 
sheep  and  cattle  men  as  well  as  of  hunters  and  campers  fre- 
quently start  brush  and  forest  fires.  Special  rules  are  en- 
forced regarding  the  use  of  fusees  so  that  the  possibilities  of 
fire  from  that  source  are  remote.  All  brush  and  combustible 
materials  are  also  removed  from  proximity  to  the  sheds.  As 
an   additional  precaution  telescopic   sections   are  introduced 


alarm  gong.^^  at  the  fire  train  stations.  These  boxes  are 
located  at  points  between  the  district  boxes  and  are  used  for 
fire  alarms  only.  Special  watchmen  are  also  located  at  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  points  or  where  for  any  reason  the  sheds- 
are  not  in  clear  view  from  the  main  lookout  station.  These 
men  are  located  either  on  top  of  or  close  to  the  sheds  and 
send  in  alarms  over  the  district  system  to  the  central  office. 
All  watchmen  are  required  to  report  hourly  either  by  tele- 
phone or  by  the  district  alann  system. 

In   addition   to  the   two   systems   already   referred   to   an, 


View  of  the  Tracks  from  the   Observatory 


into  the  sheds  at  frequent  intervals  in  order  to  provide  gaps 
across  which  a  fire  would  not  cross  ordinarily.  These  sec- 
tions consist  of  portions  of  the  shed  100  ft.  in  length  mounted 
on  wheels  or  rollers  and  running  on  tracks  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  shed.  In  the  summer  they  are  run  back  into  the 
enlarged  portions  of  the  adjoining  sheds,  leaving  a  clear  in- 
terval of  100  ft. 

An  elaborate  patrol  system  is  maintained  for  the  detection 
of  fires  promptly  and  watchmen  are  required  to  turn  in  sig- 
nals to  a  central  point  at  frequent  intervals.  Owing  to  the 
mountainous  country  in  which  the  sheds  are  located  and  the 


observatory  is  maintained  on  a  jjrominent  mountain  peak  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  known  as 
Red  Mountain  or  Signal  Peak,  the  summit  of  which  is  7,860 
ft.  above  sea  level  or  about  2,000  ft.  above  the  sheds  at  the 
nearest  point.  The  value  of  this  peak  as  a  watchmen's 
station  was  recognized  as  early  as  1876  and  the  development 
of  the  telephone  made  it  possible  to  utilize  this  for  that  pur- 
pose, watchmen  being  stationed  at  this  point  since  that  date. 
From  this  observatory,  which  is  a  solid  stone  building,  an 
unobstructed  view  is  had  of  practically  all  of  the  sheds  west 
of  Summit.    A  transit  is  mounted  on  a  solid  pier  in  the  large 


One  of  the  Fire  Trains  in  Action 


fact  that  the  slopes  are  covered  with  timber,  the  problem  of 
detecting  fires  quickly  is  a  difficult  one.  Two  complete  sep- 
arate fire  alarm  systems  are  maintained.  One  of  these  is  a 
central  office  system,  with  the  office  located  in  a  reinforced 
concrete  building  at  Summit  station  and  with  boxes  at  each 
mile  post  throughout  the  length  of  the  sheds.  These  boxes 
are  used  the  same  as  in  a  w-atchman's  detective  system  as 
well  as  for  the  sending  in  of  alarms.  The  second  system 
consists  of  regular  fire  alarm   boxes   directly  connected   to 


front  windows  of  the  observatory  with  a  map  of  the  sheds  in 
front  of  it,  fastened  on  a  silver-plated  copper  plate  over 
which  swings  a  knife  blade  pointer  attached  to  and  co- 
inciding with  the  axis  of  the  transit.  On  this  map  is  located 
every  station,  tunnel,  bridge,  mile  post,  signal  box  and  shed 
opening.  As  the  shed  itself  cannot  be  seen  at  night  a  line 
has  been  etched  on  the  plate  glass  of  the  window  coinciding 
with  the  actual  line  of  the  shed  as  seen  from  the  transit  and 
the  location  of  a  fire  in  relation  to  the  sheds  can  be  deter- 
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mined  1)V  tlu'  apparent  location  with  refcroncc  to  thi.s  lino, 
while  the  jKirticular  part  of  the  slieil  threatened  can  be  as- 
certained more  definitely  from  the  location  of  the  pointer  over 
the  horizontal  map. 

In  addition  to  detecting  actual  lire.s  which  threaten  timber 
lands,  snow  sheds  or  other  railroad  property,  the  watchmen 
in  this  observatory  observe  campers  and  others  closely. 
When  fires  are  built  in  proximity  to  the  sheds  word  is  tele- 
phoned to  the  nearest  section  headcjuarters  and  men  are  sent 
out  from  there  to  move  the  parties  a  safe  distance  from  the 
sheds  and  to  extinguish  the  fires.  In  case  of  an  actual  fire 
an  alarm  is  sent  in  over  the  telephone.  While  the  Southern 
Pacific  maintains  this  lookout  station  at  its  own  expense  it 
co-operates  with  the  forestry  department  in  detecting  and 
handling  forest  fires. 

A  less  elaborate  but  similar  station  is  maintained  at  a 
point  over  the  Summit  tunnel  from  which  most  of  the  sheds 
east  ot  the  Summit  are  visi- 
ble. This  station  is  con- 
nected directly  by  telephone 
with  the  Central  office  at 
Summit.  To  extinguish  fires 
four  fully-equipped  fire 
trains  are  maintained,  each 
consisting  of  a  locomotive 
and  two  water  cars.  One  is 
stationed  at  each  end  of  the 
shed  district  and  the  remain- 
ing two  at  intermediate 
points  in  the  shed.  Steam  is 
carried  at  all  times  and  the 
crew  is  always  on  duty.  Each 
engine  carries  a  duplex  fire 
pump  capable  of  furnishing 
two  good  size  streams  and 
an  inspirator  which  will  fur- 
nish another  stream.  With 
the  1,000  ft.  of  standard  Zyi- 
in.  hose  on  each  train  and  an 
average  water  supply  of 
about  18,000  gal.  means 
are  provided  for  controlling 
a  considerable  fire. 

All  timber  lands  owned  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  in  this 
vicinity  are  also  thoroughly 
patrolled  by  employees  who 

devote   their   entire    time   to  it    n 

this    work.      These    employ-  . 

ees  receive  appointments  as 
deputy  state  fire  wardens  and 

co-operate  with  the  state  boards  of  forestry,  the  fire  associa- 
tions and  the  property  owners  in  effectively  patrolling  timber 
lands. 

The  average  number  of  alarms  responded  to  by  the  fire 
trains  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  18.  Any  one  of 
these  alarms  would  have  probably  resulted  in  serious  dam- 
age to  the  sheds  and  consequent  danger  of  interrupting 
traffic  had  not  this  thorough  system  of  protection  been  main- 
tained. This  protection  costs  approximately  $50,000  per 
year.  We  are  indebted  to  W.  R.  Scott,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  for  the  data  con- 
tained in  the  above  article. 


Early  Use  of  Springs  on  Rail vv^ ays. — According  to  the 
Engineer,  London,  the  first  record  of  the  use  of  springs  on 
railways  is  George  Stephenson's  patent  of  September,  1816. 
The  first  locomotive  with  steel  springs  was  the  Agenoria, 
built  by  Foster  and  Rastrick  in  1820,  and  now  in  South 
Kensington  Museum.  This  had  laminated  springs  on  the 
leading  wheels. 


HENRY  C.  HALL 

In  aic()r(hime  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  selecting  its  chairman  by  rotation 
of  its  members  in  the  order  of  seniority.  Commissioner  Henry 
C.  Hall  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  commission  for  the 
period  of  one  year  beginning  on  March  17,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  chairmanship  of  Commissioner  Meyer.  Chairman 
Hall  has  been  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission since  January,  1914,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Commissioner 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  who  resigned  at  that  time  to  become 
director  of  the  division  of  valuation.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Hall  was  reappointed  by  the  President  for  the  full  term  of 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Hall  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1881 
and   from  Columbia  Law  School  in   1883.     From  1885  to 

1892  he  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  private  and  inter- 
national law  in  Paris, 
France,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  of  that  period  was 
counsel  to  the  United  States 
Legation.  He  removed  to 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in 
1892  and  there  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  law. 
He  was  general  counsel  of 
Colorado  College,  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana  &  Gulf 
Railway  and  of  many  cor- 
porations. He  served  as 
district  attorney  for  the 
fourth  judicial  district  and 
city  attorney  for  Colorado 
Springs;  and  from  1905  to 
1907  was  mayor  of  that  city. 
He  was  also  lecturer  on  law 
at  Colorado  College.  In 
1911  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Colorado  State  Bar 
Association,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  vice- 
president  for  Colorado  of  the 
American   Bar  Association. 

During  the  three  years  that 
Mr.  Hall  has  been  a  member 
of   the    Interstate    Commerce 
^^^^  Commission  the  Division  of 

inquiry,  which  has  charge  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  Division  of  Law,  which  has 
charge  of  civil  actions  in  which  orders  of  the  commission 
are  contested  in  the  courts,  have  been  under  his  immediate 
direction.  Commissioner  Hall  has  done  very  little  during  his 
service  on  the  commission  to  make  himself  personally  con- 
spicuous and  has  delivered  few  public  addresses  to  indicate 
his  personal  opinions.  He  was  among  the  majority  of  the 
commissioners  who  voted  against  an  increase  in  freight  rates 
for  the  eastern  carriers  in  the  original  five-per-cent  rate  case 
in  1914  and  he  was  also  among  the  majority  who  decided  in 
favor  of  an  increase  in  the  supplemental  decision  of  the 
commission  in  that  case  in  December,  1914.  During  hearings 
before  the  commission  he  manifests  a  keen  interest  in  and 
close  attention  to  the  questions  under  discussion  and  asks 
many  questions  which  go  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
under  consideration  indicating  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  points  involved. 


New  Railway  in  Ecuador. — A  new  railway  is  about  to 
be  constructed  in  Ecuador,  from  the  city  of  Chone  to  Quito. 


Railroad  Managers  Grant  Demands  of  Trainmen 

Strike  Averted  Without  Waiting  for  Supreme  Court 
Decision.     Ten  Hours   Pay   for  Eight  Hours  Work 


THE  strike  of  the  four  brotherhoods  of  railroad  trainmen 
which  was  called  for  seven  o'clock  Saturday  evening 
was  postponed  for  48  hours  pending  conferences 
between  a  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson,  the  brotherhood  leaders  and  the 
railroad  managers,  and  late  on  Sunday  night  the  demands 
of  the  brotherhoods  were  granted  and  the  strike  called  off. 
The  managers  agreed  to  pay  the  men  on  the  basis  of  eight 
hours  instead  of  ten  hours  whether  or  not  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  Adamson  eight  hour  law.  On  Monday 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law  in  a  decision  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Council  of  National  Defense   Intervenes 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  President  to  intervene  in  the 
situation  until  after  the  conference  in  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day between  the  National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Rail- 
ways and  the  officers  and  committee  representing  the  brother- 
hoods. From  a  sick-bed  President  Wilson  had  kept  in  touch 
with  developments  through  his  cabinet  officers,  and  W.  L. 
Chambers,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation.  On  Friday,  after  hearing  that  the 
railroad  committee  had  rejected  the  demands  of  the  brother- 
hoods and  that  the  latter  had  rejected  all  proposals  for  arbi- 
tration, he  called  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  a  plan  recommended  by  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  for  sending  a  committee  to  New  York, 
composed  of  two  cabinet  officers,  Secretary  Lane  and  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  who  are  members  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  Daniel  Willard  and  Samuel  Gompers,  who  are 
chairmen  of  the  committees  on  transportation  and  on  labor, 
respectively,  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council. 
After  the  cabinet  meeting  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Council,  made  public  the  following  letter 
of  instructions  to  the  committee: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  it  was 
resolved  that  you  be  requested  at  once  to  seek  an  interview 
with  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  the 
railroads,  regarding  the  differences  existing  between  them 
and  apparently  threatening  to  produce  a  general  railroad 
strike  throughout  th^  country;  that  you  present  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  sides  the  grave  peril  involved  in  the  situa- 
tion at  this  time  and  that  you  request  them  so  to  adjust  their 
-differences  as  in  any  event  to  lead  to  a  postponement  of  any 
acute  difficulty  during  the  present  national  emergency." 

The  members  of  the  committee,  except  Mr.  Gompers,  pro- 
ceeded to  that  city  at  once  and  began  conferences  with  the 
railroad  and  brotherhood  committees.  President  Wilson  also 
telegraphed  to  Elisha  Lee  and  the  brotherhood  executives 
the  following  personal  appeal: 

"I  deem  it  my  duty  and  right  to  appeal  to  you  in  this  time 
of  national  peril  to  open  again  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  railroads  and  their  operatives  with  a  view  to  accommo- 
dation or  settlement. 

"With  my  approval  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  is  about  to  seek  a  conference  with  you  with 
that  end  in  view. 

"A  general  interruption  of  the  railway  traffic  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  time  would  entail  a  danger  to  the  nation  against 
which  I  have  the  right  to  enter  my  most  solemn  and  earnest 
protest. 

"It  is  now  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  man  to  bring  mat- 
ters of  this  sort  to  immediate  accommodation.  The  safety 
of  the  country  against  manifest  perils  affecting  its  own  peace 


and  the  peace  of  the  whole  world  makes  accommodation 
absolutely  imperative  and  seems  to  me  to  render  any  other 
choice  or  action  inconceivable." 

The  National  Conference  Corrmnittee  immediately  replied 
to  the  President's  telegram  as  follows:  "In  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  your  message,  the  National  Conference  Com- 
mittee of  the  Railways  will  co-operate  with  the  committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  an  earnest  effort  to 
avert  the  national  calamity  which  would  result  from  an  in- 
terruption of  railroad  traffic."  No  reply  was  received  from 
the  brotherhoods. 

It  was  also  announced  in  Washington  that  the  office  of 
the  attorney  general  and  of  the  judge  advocate  general  of  the 
army  were  looking  up  the  law  with  reference  to  the  power 
of  the  President  to  compel  the  operation  of  the  railroads. 
Senator  Newlands,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  who  had  endeavored  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  giving  the  President  specific  authority  to 
take  over  the  railroads  for  military  purposes  and  to  draft  into 
service  both  officers  and  employees  at  their  usual  compensa- 
tion, expressed  the  opinion  that  the  President's  powers  were 
so  broad  that  they  might  well  include  the  operation  of  the 
roads  by  executive  order. 

Many  telegrams  were  received  by  the  President  from  com- 
mercial and  civic  associations  asking  him  to  make  every 
effort  to  prevent  a  strike  until  after  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  the  Adamson  law  case.  Colonel  George  Pope,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  expressed 
regret  that  Congress  did  not  adopt  the  President's  recom- 
mendations to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  menace  and 
suggested  that  the  controversy  be  submitted  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  a  special  commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  urged  the 
President  to  exert  his  influence  to  persuade  or  oblige  both 
sides  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  is  rendered.  The  directors  of  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association  sent  resolutions  setting  forth  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  for  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  workers 
of  the  country  to  paralyze  industry.  Telegrams  were  also 
sent  by  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  telegraphed  the  text  of  a  proclama- 
tion he  had  issued  declaring  his  intention  to  operate  the  rail- 
roads of  the  state  under  martial  law  if  necessary. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  considered  issuing  a  notice  to  all  roads  regarding 
the  placing  of  embargoes,  but  decided  to  take  no  further  ac- 
tion in  view  of  the  recommendations  it  had  recently  sent  to 
all  roads  that  food  supplies  and  shipments  for  the  government 
be  exempted  in  issuing  general  embargoes. 

A  Forty-Eight  Hour  Truce 

The  Conciliation  Council  went  into  session  with  the 
brotherhood  leaders  at  9:30  o'clock  Friday  night.  They 
adjourned,  after  conference,  with  both  the  labor  leaders 
and  the  railroad  managers,  at  3  :45  o'clock  Saturday  morn- 
ing. At  10  o'clock  the  conferences  started  again  and  were 
continuous  until  3:30  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
Secretar}'  Lane  sent  word  to  the  newspaper  men  waiting 
that  there  would  be  a  statement  in  a  few  moments.  At 
3 :45  o'clock  lie  issued  the  following  statement  from  the 
conference  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Biltmore: 

At  our  request  and  out  of  appreciation  of  the  national  situation,  the 
brotherhoods  and  the  railroad  managers  have  resumed  negotiations;  and  in 
the  hope  that  some  adjustment  may  be  had  that  will  avoid  the  necessity  for 
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a  strike  tlie  lnotlitrlioods  have  wired  or  telephoned  their  General  Chair- 
men asking  that  all  action  he  postponed  for  48  hours,  and  unless  prior  to 
that  time  advised  of  a  setlliTii<nt  the  men  will  leave  the  service,  under  the 
authority  already  given. 

Daniel    Willard, 

F.     K.    I-ANli, 

W.  B.   Wilson. 

Secretary  Lane  announced  that  conferences  with  both 
sides  would  be  resumed  at   10  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Conferences  were  held  all  day  Sunday  and  on  Sunday 
night  the  (Conciliation  Council  went  into  final  conference 
with  the  managers,  the  brotherhood  chiefs  having  refused 
absolutely  to  make  any  concessions  or  to  postpone  the  strike 
order. 

At  2:30  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  Secretary  Lane 
issued  this  statement: 

"Regardless  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
Adamson  law  the  basic  eight-hour  day  will  go  into  effect. 
The  details  are  being  worked  upon  by  a  joint  committee, 
which  will  have  its  negotiations  completed  by  noon." 

He  then  gave  out  the  following  letter  from  the  railway 
managers : 

March  19,  1917. 
Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Hon.  William  B.  Wilson,  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense: 
Gentlemen — In  the  national  crisis  precipitated  by  events  of  which  we 
learned  this  afternoon,  the  National  Corference  Committee  oi  the  Railways 
joins  with  you  in  the  conviction  that  neither  at  home  nor  abroad  should 
there  be  fear  or  hope  that  the  efficient  operation  of  the  railways  of  the 
country   will  be  hampered   or  impaired. 

Therefore,  you  are  authorized  to  assure  the  nation  that  there  will  be  no 
strike,  and  as  a  basis  for  such  assurance  we  hereby  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  grant  to  employees  who  were 
about  to  strike  whatever  adjustment  your  committee  deems  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  uninterrupted  and  efficient  operation  of  the  railways  as  an 
indispensable   arm   of  national   defense.      Yours  very   truly, 

The    National    Conference    Committee    of    the    Railways. 

By  Elisha  Lee,  Chairman. 

Text  of   Final  Agreement 
The  text  of  the  agreement  in  the  railroad  wage  contro- 
versy, follows: 

In  all  road  service  except  passenger  where  the  schedule  now  reads  "a 
hundred  miles  or  less,  9  or  10  hours  or  less,  overtime  at  10  or  11  miles 
per  hour,"  insert  "8  hours  or  less  for  a  basic  day  and  12J/2  miles  per 
hour  for  a  speed  basis;   for  the  purpose  of  computing  overtime." 

Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  daily  rate 
per  hour.  In  all  yards  switching  and  hostling  service  where  the  schedule 
now  reads  "10,  11  or  12  hours  or  less  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,"  insert 
"eight  hours  or  less  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  at  the  present  10  hours' 
pay,  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  one-eighth  the  daily  rate  per 
hour." 

In  yards  now  working  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  the  daily  rate  shall  be  the 
present  10-hour  standard  rate  with  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  daily   rate  per  hour. 

In  case  the  law  is  decided  unconstitutional,  eight  hours  or  less  at  the 
present    10-hour  pay   will   constitute   a   day's   work. 

In  passenger  service  the  present  mileage  basis  will  be  made  on  roads  now 
having  a  flat  10-hour  rate  day  in  passenger  service,  the  rule  will  be  amended 
to   read   "eight  within    10   hours." 

For  all  classes  of  employees,  in  short  turn-around  passenger  service, 
where  the  rule  now  reads  "eight  within  12  hours,"  it  shall  be  amended  to 
read  "eight  within   10   hours." 

For  such  territory  as  has  no  number  of  hours  for  a  day's  work  in  a 
short  turn-around  passenger  service,  the  "eight  within  10  hours"  rule 
applies. 

The  general  committee  on  individual  railroads  may  elect  to  retain  their 
present  overtime  rules  in  short  turn-around  passenger  service  or  the  fore- 
going provisions,  but  may  not  make  a  combination  of  both  to  produce 
greater  compensation   than  is   provided   in   either  basis. 

In  the  event  the  law  is  held  to  be  constitutional,  if  the  foregoing  settle- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  the  decision  of  the  Court,  the  application  will  be 
adjusted   to  the   decision. 

If  declared  unconstitutional  the  above  stands  with  all  provisions  as 
written. 

The  foregoing  to  govern  for  such  roads,  classes  of  employees  and  classes 
of  service  represented  by  the  national  conference  committee  of  the  railways. 

Schedules  except  as  modified  by  the  above  changes  remain  as  at  present. 

(Signed)       Franklin  K.  Lane. 
W.  B.  Wilson. 
Daniel  Willard. 
Samuel  Gompers. 

Accepted  by  W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen.  W.  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  L.  E.  Sheppard, 
acting  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors.  W. 
S.  Carter,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen.  The  National  Conference  Com- 
mittee of  Railways:    By   Elisha  Lee,   Chairman. 


Railroads'   Action   Appreciated 
The  following  statement,  signed  by  Secretary  Lane,  Secre- 
tary   Wilson,    Daniel   Willard   and   Samuel    Gompers,    was 
given  out  after  the  agreement  was  signed: 

We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  large  and  patriotic  act  of 
the  railway  men's  committee  which  has  put  beyond  peradventure  the  pos- 
sibility  of  a   nation-wide   railroad   strike. 

The  railroads  have  met  the  full  demands  of  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law. 
This  concession  was  secured  as  the  culmination  of  two  days  and  two  nights 
of  negotiations. 

Our  first  effort  was  to  secure  a  postponement  of  the  strike,  which  was 
fixed  for  Saturday  night.  This  postponement  was  secured  by  presenting 
to  the  railway  managers  a  memorandum  drafted  by  the  brotherhoods, 
which  with  some  particularity  expressed  the  provisions  of  the  Adamson  law. 
We  asked  the  railways  to  agree  that  if  the  Adamson  law  was  held  to  be- 
Constitutional  that  this  construction  and  application  would  be  given  to  it. 
The  railways  agreed  to  this  at  a  joint  session  of  the  brotherhood  chiefs 
and  managers,  and  with  much  difficulty  the  chiefs  stayed  the  strike,  an  act 
which   was  vital  to  the  success  of  our  efforts  at  further  mediation. 

We  next  sought  some  adjustm.ent  that  would  be  effective  should  the  law 
be  held  unconstitutional.  In  this  regard  many  propositions  were  made  to 
both  sides  but  none  was  acceptable  until  the  railroads  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  place  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  this  committee.  This  act 
proceeded,  as  the  letter  of  the  railway  managers  states,  from  a  desire  to 
demonstrate  to  the  country  that  the  railroads  would  not  allow  their  own 
conception  cf  railroad  policy  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fullest  use  of  roads 
at  a   time  of  severe   national   strain. 

The  committee  considered  the  matter  and  decided  in  view  of  the  action 
of  Congress  in  passing  the  Adamson  law  and  the  necessity  for  immediate 
action,  it  was  best  to  adopt  the  memorandum  agreed  on  the  previous  day  as 
applicable  under  all  conditions  Thus  the  proposition  of  the  eight-hour 
law  by  agreement  between  the  roads  and  the  men  became  the  basis  of  set- 
tlement and  whether  the  Supreme  Court  holds  for  the  validity  of  the  law 
or  against  it,  there  will  be  no  strike. 

Secretary  Lane   on   Supreme   Court   Decision 

When  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  announced 
at  12:30  noon,  Monday,  Secretary  Lane  made  the  following 
comments : 

"We  have  now  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Adamson  law,  framed  by  the  railroad  brotherhoods  them- 
selves and  accepted  by  the  railway  managers,  so  that  the 
danger  of  confused  construction  or  lengthy  delay  in  putting, 
the  provisions  into  effect  are  avoided. 

"It  is  an  authoritative  construction  agreed  to  by  both 
sides.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  policy  which  our  com- 
mittee followed  in  first  obtaining  a  postponement  of  the  strike 
is  that  it  undoubtedly  saved  a  large  number  of  men  from, 
going  out  who  might  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  back. 

"The  matter  ends  in  a  manner  which  is  satisfactory  to 
the  employees,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  railroads  by  their 
course  gave  evidence  of  their  high  sense  of  unwillingness  to 
permit  any  embarrassment  to  the  country  at  the  time  of  ex- 
treme strain,  because  of  their  own  persistence  in  a  policy 
which  they  did  not  like  to  break  down  but  which  they  were 
willing  to  give  up." 

Commenting  upon  the  situation,  Frank  Trumbull,  chair- 
man of  the  Railway  Executives'  Advisory  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  made  this 
statement : 

"In  view  of  the  great  crisis  which  the  nation  faces  this 
morning,  I  think  the  disposition  made  of  the  labor ,  contro- 
versy was  both  wise  and  patriotic.  The  decision  was  left 
to  a  governmental  body  where  the  responsibility  properly 
rests.  I  believe  that  this  conclusion  emphasizes  more  than 
ever  the  necessity  for  national  treatment  of  the  railroads, 
and  the  importance  of  unified  control  in  the  public  inter- 
est. I  feel  that  it  should  also  promote  friendliness  in  all 
quarters  for  the  railroads,  and  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
their  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  in  every  possible  manner 
to  render  the  service  expected  of  them.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
railway  executives  to  treat  their  employees  fairly,  but  they 
are  compelled  to  recognize  the  limitations  put  upon  them 
by  public  regulation,  which  denies  them  the  freedom  of 
action  granted  to  other  lines  of  business.  The  railroads 
must  now  look  to  the  public  for  their  co-operation  in  the 
burden  they  have  assumed.  Particularly  do  they  ask  that 
unselfish  and  intelligent  attention  be  given  the  whole  prob- 
lem, and  the  railroads  be  treated  in  this  emergency  as  they  - 
deserve  to  be,  as  great  national  assets." 
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The  Adamson  Law  Held  to  Be  Constitutional 

Supreme  Court  Holds  That  Congress  Has  the  Right 
to    Regulate   Wages    in    the    Interests    of    the    Public 


THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  Monday 
rendered  its  decision  in  the  suit  instituted  by  the 
railroads  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Adam- 
son  eight-hour  law  passed  by  Congress  last  September.  The 
majority  of  the  court  held  the  law  to  be  constitutional  and 
valid  in  all  respects,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  Judge 
Hook,  of  the  Federal  Court  at  Kansas  City,  who  had 
issued  an  injunction  restraining  its  enforcement  in  order  to 
expedite  the  case.  Justices  Day  and  Pitney  read  dissent- 
ing opinions,  Justice  Vandevanter  concurred  in  that  of 
Justice  Pitney,  and  Justice  McReynolds  expressed  views 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  minority  but  dissented 
from  the  majority  decision. 

The  majority  opinion  follows: 

Was  there  power  in  Congress  under  the  circumstances 
existing  to  deal  with  the  hours  of  work  and  wages  of  rail- 
road employees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  is  the  prin- 
cipal question  here  to  be  considered. 

Its  solution,  as  well  as  that  of  other  questions  which 
also  arise,  will  be  clarified  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  the  controversy  arose. 

Two  systems  controlled  in  March,  1916,  concerning 
wages  of  railroad  employees:  One,  an  eight-hour  standard 
of  work  and  wages,  with  additional  pay  for  overtime,  gov- 
erning on  about  15  per  cent  of  the  railroads;  the  other,  a 
stated  mileage  task  of  100  miles  to  be  performed  during  ten 
hours,  with  extra  pay  for  any  excess,  in  force  on  about  85 
per  cent  of  the  roads. 

The  organizations  representing  the  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads in  that  month  made  a  formal  demand  upon  the  em- 
ployers that,  as  to  all  engaged  in  the  movement  of  trains 
except  passenger  trains,  the  100-mile  task  be  fixed  for  eight 
hours,  provided  that  it  was  not  so  done  as  to  lower  wages, 
and  provided  that  an  extra  allowance  for  overtime  cal- 
culated by  the  minute  at  one  and  one-half  time  the  rate 
of  the  regular  hours'  service  be  established. 

Demands  of   Brotherhoods 

The  demand  made  for  a  standard  obligatory  on  the  rail- 
roads but  optional  on  the  employees,  as  it  left  the  right  to 
the  employees  to  retain  their  existing  system  on  any  par- 
ticular road  if  they  elected  to  do  so.  The  terms  of  the  de- 
mand were  as  follows,  except  the  one  which  reserved  the 
option,  and  others  making  Article  1  applicable  to  yard  and 
switching  and  hostling  service: 

Article  1  —  (A)  In  all  road  service,  100  miles  or  less,  eight  hours  or  less 
will  constitute  a  day  except  in  passenger  service.  Miles  in  excess  of  100 
will  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  per  mile. 

(B)  On  runs  of  100  miles  or  less  overtime  will  begin  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  hours. 

(C)  On  runs  of  over  100  miles  overtime  will  begin  when  the  time  on  duty 
exceeds  the  miles  run  divided  by   12J4   miles  per  hour. 

(D)  All  overtime  to  be  computed  on  the  minute  basis  and  paid  for  at 
time  and  one-half  times  the  pro  rata  rate. 

(E)  No  one  shall  receive  less  for  eight  hours  or  100  miles  than  they  now 
receive  for  a  minimum  day  or  lOO  miles  for  the  class  of  engine  used  or  for 
service  performed. 

(F)  Time  will  be  computed  continuously  from  time  required  for  duty 
until  release  from  duty  and  respon'^ibility  at  end  of  day  or  run. 

The  employers  refused  the  demand  and  the  employees, 
through  their  organizations,  by  concert  of  action  took  the 
steps  to  call  a  general  strike  of  all  railroad  employees 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  invited  a  conference 
between  the  parties.  He  proposed  arbitration.  The  em- 
ployers agreed  to  it  and  the  employees  rejected  it.  The 
President  then   suggested  the  eight-hour  standard   of  work 


and  wages.  The  employers  rejected  this  and  the  employees 
accepted  it.  Before  the  disagreement  was  resolved  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employees  abruptly  called  a  general  strike 
throughout  the  whole  country,  fixed  for  an  early  day.  The 
President,  stating  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  situation  and 
pointing  out  that  no  resources  at  law  were  at  his  disposal 
for  compulsory  arbitration  to  save  the  commercial  disaster, 
the  property  injury  and  the  personal  suffering  of  all,  not  to 
say  starvation  which  would  be  brought  to  many  among  the 
vast  body  of  the  people  if  the  strike  was  not  prevented, 
asked  Congress,  first,  that  the  eight-hour  standard  of  work 
and  wages  be  fixed  by  law,  and,  second,  that  an  official 
body  be  created  to  observe,  during  a  reasonable  time,  the 
operation  of  the  legislation  and  that  an  explicit  assurance 
be  given  that  if  the  result  of  such  observation  established 
such  an  increased  cost  to  the  employers  as  justified  an  in- 
creased rate,  the  power,  would  be  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  authorize  it.  Congress  responded 
by  enacting  the  statute,  whose  validity,  as  we  have  said,  we 
are  called  upon  to  consider. 

Question  or   Constitutionality 

The  duty  to  do  so  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  employ- 
ers, unwilling  to  accept  the  act  and  challenging  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  enact  it,  began  this  typical 
suit  against  the  of&cers  of  certain  labor  unions  and  the 
United  States  District  Attorney  to  enjoin  the  enforcement 
of  the  statute. 

The  law  was  made  to  take  effect  only  on  January  1, 
1917.  To  expedite  the  final  decision  before  that  date,  the 
representatives  of  the  labor  unions  were  dropped  out,  agree- 
ments essential  to  hasten  it  were  made,  and  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  pending  the  final  disposition  of  the  cause  that 
carriers  would  keep  accounts  of  the  wages  which  would 
have  been  earned  if  the  statute  was  enforced  so  as  to  en- 
able their  payment  if  the  law  was  finally  upheld. 

Stating  its  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  parties  in  their 
purpose  to  expedite  the  cause,  the  court  below,  briefly  an- 
nouncing that  it  was  of  opinion  that  Congress  had  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  enact  the  statute,  enjoined  its  enforce- 
ment, and  as  the  result  of  the  direct  appeal  which  followed, 
we  come  after  elaborate  oral  and  printed  arguments,  to 
dispose  of  the  controversy. 

All  the  proposition  relied  upon  and  arguments  advanced 
ultimately  come  to  two  questions: 

First,  the  entire  want  of  constitutional  power  to  deal 
with  the  subjects  embraced  by  the  statute,  and,  second,  such 
abuse  of  the  power  if  possessed  as  rendered  its  exercise  un- 
constitutional. We  will  consider  these  subjects  under  dis- 
tinct propositions   separately. 

There  must  be  knowledge  of  the  power  exerted  before 
determining  whether  as  exercised  it  was  constitutional,  and 
we  must  hence  settle  a  dispute  on  that  question  before  go- 
ing further.  Only  an  eight-hour  standard  for  work  and 
wages  was  provided,  is  the  contention  on  the  one  side,  and 
in  substance  only  a  scale  of  wages  was  provided,  is  the 
argument  on  the  other.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  I)oth 
are  right  and,  in  a  sense,  both  wrong  in  so  far  as  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  one  excludes  the  other.  *  *  *  Both  provi- 
sions are  equally  mandatory.  *  *  *  However,  there  is  this 
very  broad  dift'erence  between  the  two  powers  exerted.  The 
first,  the  eight-hour  standard,  is  permanently  fixed.  The 
second,  the  fixing  of  the  wage  standard  resulting  from  the 
prohibition  against  paying  lower  wages,  is  expressly  limited 
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to  the  time  specified  in  Section  2  (of  the  law.)  It  is, 
therefore,  not  permanent,  but  temporary,  leaving  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  free  as  to  the  subject  of  wages  to 
govern  their  relations  by  their  own  agreements  after  the 
specified  time. 

Right  to  Fix  Hours 

Concretely  stated,  therefore,  the  question  is  this:  Did 
Congress  have  power  under  the  circumstances  *  *  *  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  eight-hour  standard  and  to  create  by 
legislative  action  a  standard  of  wages  to  be  operative  upon 
the  employers  and  employees  for  such  reasonable  time  as  it 
deemed  necessary  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  meeting 
of  the  minds  of  employers  and  employees  on  the  subject  of 
wages  ? 

Coming  to  the  general  considerations  *  *  *  we  put  the 
question  as  to  the  eight-hour  standard  entirely  out  of  view 
on  the  ground  that  the  authority  to  permanently  establish 
it  is  so  clearly  sustained  as  to  render  the  subject  not  dis- 
putable. 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  power,  therefore,  of  Congress 
to  regulate,  considering  the  scope  of  regulation  which  the 
Government  had  the  right  to  exert  with  references  to  inter- 
state commerce  carriers  when  it  came  to  exercise  its  legis- 
lative authority  to  regulate  commerce,  is  the  matter  to  be 
decided.  That  the  business  of  common  carriers  by  rail 
is  in  a  sense  a  public  business  *  *  *  is  settled  by  so  many 
decisions.  State  and  Federal,  and  is  illustrated  by  such  a 
continuous  exertion  of  State  and  Federal  legislative  power 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  question  on  the  subject. 

If  the  situation  which  we  have  described  and  with  which 
the  act  of  Congress  dealt  be  taken  into  view  *  *  *  it  would 
seem  inevitably  to  result  that  the  power  to  regulate  neces- 
sarily obtained  and  was  subject  to  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  situation.  *  *  * 
This  must  be,  unless  it  can  be  said  that  the  right  to  so 
regulate  as  to  save  and  protect  the  public  interest  did  not 
apply  to  a  case  where  the  destruction  of  the  public  right 
was  imminent  as  the  result  of  a  dispute  between  the  par- 
ties and  their  consequent  failure  to  establish  by  private 
agreement  the  standard  of  wages  which  was  essential;  in 
other  words,  that  the  existence  of  the  public  right  and  the 
public  power  to  preserve  it  was  wholly  under  the  control 
of  the  private  right  to  establish  a  standard  by  agreement. 
Nor  is  it  an  answer  to  this  view  to  suggest  that  the  situa- 
tion was  one  of  emergency,  and  that  emergency  cannot  be 
made  the  source  of  power.  The  proposition  begs  the  ques- 
tion, since  although  an  emergency  may  not  call  into  life  a 
power  which  has  never  lived,  nevertheless  emergency  may 
afford  a  reason  for  the  exertion  of  a  living  power  already 
enjoyed.  If  acts  which  if  done  would  interrupt,  if  not 
destroy,  interstate  commerce,  may  be  by  anticipation  legis- 
latively prevented,  by  the  same  token  the  power  to  regulate 
may  be  exercised  to  guard  against  the  cessation  of  inter- 
state commerce  threatened  by  a  failure  of  employers  and 
employees  to  agree  as  to  the  standard  of  wages,  such  stand- 
ard being  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  interstate  commerce. 

Powers  of  Congress 

(At  this  point  the  Chief  Justice  recounted  at  length  the 
acknowledged  powers  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.) 

In  the  presence  of  this  vast  body  of  acknowledged  pow- 
ers, there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground  for  disputing  the 
power  which  was  exercised  in  the  act  which  is  before  us 
so  as  to  prescribe  by  law  for  the  absence  of  a  standard  of 
wages  caused  by  the  failure  to  exercise  the  private  right 
*  *  *  to  the  end  that  no  individual  dispute  or  difference 
might  bring  ruin  to  the  vast  interests  concerned.  *  *  * 
What  would  be  the  value  of  the  right  to  a  reasonable  rate 


if  all  movement  in  interstate  commerce  could  be  stopped 
as  a  result  of  a  mere  dispute  between  the  parties  of  their 
failure  to  exert  a  primary  private  right  concerning  a  mat- 
ter of  interstate  commerce?  Again  what  purpose  would  be 
sul)served  by  all  the  regulations  established  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  by  the  public  of  an  efficient  and  reasonable  service 
if  there  was  no  power  in  Government  to  prevent  all  service 
from  being  destroyed? 

I''urtlicr  yet,  what  benefits  would  flow  to  society  by 
recognizing  the  right,  because  of  the  public  interest,  to  regu- 
late the  relation  of  employer  and  employee  and  of  the  em- 
ployees among  themselves,  and  to  give  to  the  latter  peculiar 
and  special  rights  safeguarding  their  persons,  protecting 
them  in  case  of  accident,  and  giving  efficient  remedies  for 
that  purpose,  if  there  was  no  power  to  remedy  a  situation 
created  by  a  dispute  between  employers  and  employees  as 
to  rate  of  wages,  which,  if  not  remedied,  would  leave  the 
public  helpless,  the  whole  people  ruined,  and  all  the  homes 
of  the  land  submitted  to  a  danger  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter ? 

And,  finally,  to  what  decision  would  it  not  reduce  the 
proposition  that  the  Government  had  power  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  operation,  if  that  power  did  not  extend  to  doing 
that  which  was  essential  to  prevent  operation  from  being 
completely  stopped  by  filling  the  interregnum  created  by  an 
absence  of  a  conventional  standard  of  wages  because  of  a 
dispute  on  that  subject  between  the  employers  and  employees 
by  a  legislative  standard  binding  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees for  such  a  time  as  might  be  deemed  by  the  Legis- 
lature reasonably  adequate  to  enable  normal  conditions  to 
come  about  as  the  result  of  agreements  as  to  wages  be- 
tween the  parties? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  reasons  stated  conclusively 
establish  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  inherent  power  the 
act  which  is  before  us  was  clearly  within  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  to  adopt,  and  that  in  substance  and  effect 
it  amounted  to  an  exertion  of  its  authority  under  the  cir- 
cumstances disclosed  to  compulsorily  arbitrate  the  dispute 
between  the  parties  by  establishing,  as  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  that  dispute,  a  legislative  standard  of  wages  opera- 
tive and  binding  as  a  matter  of  law  upon  the  parties — a 
power  none  the  less  efficaciously  exerted  because  exercised 
by  direct  legislative  act  instead  of  the  enactment  of  other 
and  appropriate  means  providing  for  the  bringing  about  of 
such   result. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  power  to  enact  the  statute  was 
in  effect  the  exercise  of  the  rights  to  fix  wages  where  by 
reason  of  the  dispute  there  had  been  a  failure  to  fix  by 
agreement,  it  would  simply  serve  to  show  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  regulation  essential  to  protect  the  public 
right  and  safeguard  the  movement  of  •  interstate  commerce,, 
not  involving  any  denial  of  the  authority  to  adopt  it. 

And  this  leaves  only  to  be  generally  considered  whether 
the  right  to  exercise  such  a  power  under  the  conditions 
which  existed  was  limited  or  restrained  by  the  private  rights 
of  the  carriers  or  their  employees. 

As  to  the  carrier,  as  engaging  in  the  business  of  inter- 
state commerce  subjects  the  carrier  to  the  lawful  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  *  *  *  it  follows  that  the  very  absence 
of  the  scale  of  wages  by  agreement  and  the  impediment 
and  destruction  of  interstate  commerce  which  was  threatened 
called  for  the  appropriate  and  relevant  remedy,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  standard  by  operation  of  law  binding  upon  the 
carrier. 

Rights  of  thp:  Public 

As  to  the  employee;  here  again  it  is  obvious  that  what 
we  have  previously  said  is  applicable  and  decisive,  since 
whatever  would  be  the  right  of  an  employee  engaged  in  a 
private   business   to   demand    such    wages    as   he   desires,   to 
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leave  the  emplo>Tnent  if  he  does  not  get  them  and  l^y  con- 
cert of  action  to  agree  with  others  to  leave  upon  the  same 
condition,  such  rights  are  necessarily  subject  to  limitation 
when  employment  is  accepted  in  a  business  charged  with  a 
public  interest,  and  as  to  which  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce possessed  by  Congress  applied  and  the  resulting  right 
to  fix  in  a  case  of  disagreement  and  dispute  a  standard  of 
wages  as  we  have  seen  necessarily  obtained. 

In  other  words,  considering  comprehensively  the  situa- 
tion of  the  employer  and  the  employee  in  the  light  of  the 
obligations  arising  from  the  public  interest  and  of  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged  and  the  degree  of  regulation 
which  may  be  lawfully  exerted  by  Congress  as  to  that  busi- 
ness, it  must  follow  that  the  exercise  of  the  lawful  govern- 
mental right  is  controlling. 

This  results  from  the  considerations  which,  *  *  *  we 
repeat,  since  conceding  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
private  right  and  private  interest  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  public  interest  the  power  exists  between  *  *  * 
employers  and  employees,  to  agree  as  to  a  standard  of 
wages  free  from  legislative  interference,  that  right  in  no 
way  affects  the  lawmaking  power  to  protect  the  public  right 
and  create  a  standard  of  wages  resulting  from  a  dispute  as 
to  wages  and  a  failure  therefore  to  establish  by  consent  a 
standard. 

The  capacity  to  exercise  the  private  right  free  from  legis- 
lative interference  affords  no  ground  for  saying  that  legis- 
lative power  does  not  exist  to  protect  the  public  interest 
from  the  injury  resulting  from  a  failure  to  exercise  the 
private  right.  Tn  saying  this,  of  course,  it  is  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  as  to  both  carrier  and  employee  the  ben- 
eficent and  ever-present  safeguards  of  the  Constitution  are 
applicable,  and  therefore  both  are  protected  against  con- 
fiscation and  against  every  act  of  arbitrary  power  which  if 
given  effect  to  would  amount  to  a  denial  of  due  process  or 
would  be  repugnant  to  any  other  constitutional  right. 

No  Question  of  Private  Right 

And  this  emphasizes  that  there  is  no  question  here  of 
purely  private  right. 

Having  thus  adversely  disposed  of  the  contentions  as  to 
the  inherent  want  of  power,  we  come  to  consider  all  the 
other  propositions  which  group  themselves  under  a  com- 
mon  heading,    that    is: 

Second,  such  an  abuse  of  the  power  if  possessed  as  ren- 
dered  its   exercise   unconstitutional. 

The  want  of  equality  is  based  upon  two  considerations. 
The  one  is  the  exemption  of  certain  short  line  and  electric 
railroads.  We  dismiss  it  because  it  has  been  adversely 
disposed  of  by  many  previous  decisions.  The  second  rests 
upon  the  charge  that  unlawful  inequality  results  because 
the  statute  deals  not  with  all,  but  only  with  the  wages 
of  employees  engaged  in  the  movement  of  trains.  But  such 
employees  were  those  concerning  whom  the  dispute  in  which 
wages  existed,  growing  out  of  which  the  threat  of  inter- 
ruption of  interstate  commerce  arose — a  consideration  which 
establishes  an  adequate  basis  for  the  statutory  classifica- 
tion. 

As  to  penalties,  it  suffices  to  say  that  in  this  case  a  recov- 
ery of  penalties  is  not  asked  and  consequently  the  subject 
may  well  be  postponed  until  it  actually  arises  for  decision. 
(At  this  point  the  Chief  Justice  dealt  at  length  with  the 
argument  that  the  law  was  "unworkable.") 

Considering  the  extreme  contentions  relied  upon  in  the 
light  of  this  situation  we  can  discover  no  basis  upon  which 
they  may  rest.  *  *  *  When  it  is  considered  that  no  conten- 
tion is  made  that  in  any  view  the  enforcement  of  the  act 
would  result  in  confiscation,  the  misconception  upon  which 
all  the  propositions  proceed  become  apparent. 

Finally,  we  say  that  the  contention  that  the  act  was  void 
and   could  not  be  made  operative  because  of  the  unwork- 


ability  of  its  provisions,  is  without  merit;  since  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  standard  fixed  by  the  act  were 
made  applicable  and  a  candid  effort  followed  to  carry  it 
out,  the  result  would  be  without  difficulty  accomplished. 
It  is  true  that  it  might  follow  that  in  some  cases  because 
of  particular  terms  of  employment  or  exceptional  surround- 
ings some  change  might  be  necessary,  but  these  exceptions 
afford  no  ground  for  holding  the  act  void  because  its  pro- 
visions are  not  susceptible  in  practice  of  l^eing  carried  out. 
Being  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
adopt  the  act  in  c^uestion,  whether  it  be  viewed  as  a  direct 
fixing  of  wages  to  meet  the  absence  of  a  standard  on  that 
subject  resulting  from  the  dispute  between  the  parties  or 
as  the  exertion  by  Congress  of  the  power  which  it  undoubt- 
edly possessed  to  provide  by  appropriate  legislation  for 
compulsory  arbitration — a  power  which  inevitably  resulted 
from  its  authority  to  protect  interstate  commerce  in  dealing 
with  a  situation  like  that  which  was  before  it — we  conclude 
that  the  court  below  erred  in  holding  the  statute  was  not 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  and  in  restraining  its 
enforcement,  and  its  decree  therefore  must  be  and  it  is  re- 
versed and  the  cause  remanded  with  directions  to  dismiss 
the  bill." 

Dissenting  Opinions 

Holding  the  Adamson  act  an  "arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able taking  of  property  from  the  railroads  without  due 
process  of  law,  experimental  and  admittedly  enacted  with- 
out due  deliberation,"  Justice  Day  dissented,  although  he 
said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  Congress  is  without  power 
to  regulate  railroad  wages.  He  expressly  said,  however,  he 
did  not  believe  Congress  has  power  to  enforce  compulsory 
arbitration. 

I  agree  that  to  secure  proper  service  and  to  insure  rear 
sonable  rates  to  the  public  *  *  *  Congress  has  the  power 
to  fix  the  amount  of  compensation,  he  said,  adding  that 
this  power  must  be  exercised  subject  to  usual  constitutional 
limitations  of  "due  process"  of  law. 

Stating  that  the  law  provides  temporary  pay  for  eight 
hours'  service  formerly  required  for  ten  hours,  Justice  Day 
said: 

In  other  words.  Congress  expresses  its  inability  to  fix  in 
advance  of  investigation  a  just  and  proper  wage.  It  in- 
evitably follows  that  the  cost  of  the  experiment,  many 
millions  of  dollars,  must  be  paid  not  by  the  public,  but  by 
legislative  edict  is  made  to  fall  entirely  upon  one  of  the 
parties.  Inherently,  such  legislation  requires  that  such 
investigation  and  deliberation  shall  precede  action.  Never- 
theless, Congress  has  in  this  act  itself  declared  the  lack  of 
sufficient  information  and  knowledge  to  warrant  the  action 
taken,  and  has  directed  an  experiment  to  determine  what 
it  should  do. 

Such  legislation,  it  seems  to  me,  amounts  to  the  taking 
of  the  property  of  one  and  giving  it  to  another  in  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  due  process  clause.  No 
emergency,  whatever  the  character,  could  justify  the  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  rights. 

Justice  McReynolds's  Views 

Ju.stice  McReynolds's  dissenting  opinion  said: 
Whatever  else  the  act  may  do,  it  certainly  commands 
that  during  a  minimum  period  of  seven  months  interstate 
carriers  by  railroad  shall  pay  their  employees  engaged  in 
operating  trains  for  eight  hours'  work  a  wage  not  less  than 
the  one  then  established  for  a  standard  day — generally  of 
ten  hours. 

I  have  not  heretofore  supposed  that  such  action  was  a 
regulation  of  commerce  within  the  fair  intendment  of  those 
words  as  used  in  the  Constitution;  and  the  argument  ad- 
vanced  in   supiwrt   of  the  contrary  view   is   unsatisfactory 
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to  niv  mind.  I  cannot,  thoroforc,  concur  in  the  condusion 
that  it  was  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  the 
statute. 

Justices  Titney  and  Van   Devanter 

Tu.sticc  Pitney,  for  himself  and  Justice  Van  Dcvanttr, 
(K'iivcrcd  a  dissenting  opinion  expressing  concurrence  in  the 
view  of  Justice  Day  that  the  Adamson  hiw  was  unconstitu- 
tional, because  Congress,  although  confessedly  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  information  necessary  for  intelligent  and 
just  treatment  of  the  controversy  between  carriers  and  the 
trainmen,  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  the  carriers  the  entire 
and  enormous  cost  of  an  experimental  increase  in  wages, 
witliout  providing  for  any  compensation  to  be  paid  in  case 
the  investigation  should  demonstrate  the  impropriety  of  the 
increase. 

Justice  Pitney's  opinion  expressed  the  view  of  himself 
and  Justice  Van  Devanter  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional 
on  the  further  and  more  fundamental  ground  that  it  is  not 
a  proper  and  legitimate  regulation  of  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution;  that  it  does  not  establish  eight 
hours  as  the  limit  of  a  day's  work,  there  being  no  prohibi- 
tion of  service  in  excess  of  eight  hours  per  day,  nor  any 
penalty  for  overtime  work;  that  the  act  merely  provides 
that  eight  hours  shall  be  treated  as  the  measure  or  standard 
of  a  day's  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  compensation 
for  services. 

Justice  Pitney  said  that  the  act  cannot  be  sustained  as 
a  regulation  of  commerce  because  it  has  no  such  operation 
•or  effect;  prescribed  no  service  to  the  public;  does  not  regu- 
late the  mode  in  which  service  is  to  be  performed,  or  the 
safeguard  to  be  placed  about  it,  or  the  qualifications  or 
•conduct  of  those  who  are  to  perform  it,  and  has  no  closer 
relation  to  or  connection  with  commerce  than  has  the  price 
which  the  carrier  pays  for  its  engines  and  cars  or  for  the 
coal  used  in  propelling  them. 

The  trainmen  having  accepted  employment  under  the 
carriers  in  interstate  commerce,  so  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees all  engaged  together  in  a  quasi-public  service,  the 
act'  simply  sets  in  and  prescribes  how  the  money  earned 
in  the  public  service  shall  be  divided  between  the  employ- 
ers and  the  employees;  this  being  a  regulation  not  of  com- 
merce, but  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  commerce  car- 
riers, precisely  as  if  the  act  were  to  provide  that  the  rate 
of  interest  payable  to  the  bondholders  must  be  decreased 
and  the  dividend  payments  to  the  stockholders  correspond- 
ingly increased. 

That  the  act  cannot  be  sustained  as  analogous  to  the 
power  to  fix  rates  of  freight  and  fare  or  as  a  branch  of  that 
power.  The  interests  of  the  public  in  the  regulation  of 
rates  lies  in  limiting  the  carrier  to  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, and  is  in  the  direction  of  lowering,  not  increasing  ex- 
penses, while  the  present  act  has  for  its  purpose  and  neces- 
sary effect  the  increasing  of  expenses. 

That  the  act  cannot  be  sustained  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, for  an  emergency  cannot  create  a  power  nor  excuse  a 
defiance  of  the  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  powers 
of  the  Government. 

If  the  public  exigency  required  it,  Congress  perhaps 
might  appropriate  public  moneys  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  trainmen;  but  there  is  no  argument  for  requiring  the 
carriers  to  pay  the  cost  that  would  not  apply  equally  to  re- 
newed demands  as  often  as  made,  if  made  by  men  who  had 
the  power  to  tie  up  traffic. 

And  that  the  act  usurps  the  right  of  the  owners  of  the 
railroads  to  manage  their  own  property  in  matters  not  af- 
fecting the  character  of  the  service,  and  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol and  manage  them  rather  than  to  regulate  commerce. 
In  particular  it  deprives  the  railroad  companies  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  agree  with  their  employees  as  to  the 
terms  of  employment. 


THE  FIRE  HAZARD  OF  THE  HAND  LANTERN* 

\  recent  compilation  made  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau 
brings  forth  most  em])liatically  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
I'lre  hazard  connected  with  the  ordinary  use  of  a  trainman's 
hand  lantern,  and  its  liability  to  ignite  inflammable  vapors 
arising  from  leaking  liquids.  Practically  all  of  the  oils  with 
llasli  point  below  200  deg.  F.  permit  tlic  formation  of  vapors 
that  may  be  easily  ignited  by  a  flame,  but  oils  or  liquids  with 
llash  points  below  80  deg.  F.  pos.sess  in  a  greater  degree 
tliesc  dangerous  characteristics.  Alcohol,  if  leaking  from  its 
container,  in  a  car  or  warehouse  wherein  the  temperature  is 
about  60  deg.  F.,  will  vaporize  and  the  vapor  is  easily 
ignited — gasoline  at  a  temperature  of  0  deg.  F.,  whisky  at 
81  deg.  to  85  deg.  F.,  turpentine  at  105  deg.  F.,  kerosene  at 
115  deg.  to  130  deg.  F.  The  presence  of  a  glass  globe  sur- 
rounding the  lighted  wick  of  a  hand  lantern  does  not  prevent 
the  flame  from  doing  its  work. 

Inflammable  vapors  are  usually  heavier  than  air  and  in  a 
closed  car  or  warehouse  will  be  found  along  the  floor.  In- 
stances are  recorded  where  barrels  of  illuminating  oil  and 
gasoline  were  in  leaking  condition  in  a  car  and  a  hand  lan- 
tern was  set  upon  the  head  of  a  barrel,  but  when  the  lantern 
was  moved  to  the  floor  of  the  car,  immediate  ignition  of  the 
vapors  occurred.  Many  accidents  have  occurred  due  to  the 
use  of  a  lantern  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
tank  car  was  empty  or  filled.  While,  as  a  rule,  such  accidents 
do  but  little  more  than  cause  severe  or  fatal  injuries  to  the 
employee  involved,  they  may  be  the  cause  of  serious  fires. 
Leaking  receptacles  of  any  kind  should  never  be  approached 
with  any  exposed  flame.  [Mr.  Topping  cited  examples  of 
fires  due  to  ignition  caused  by  a  lighted  lantern  in  cases  of 
leakage  of  alcohol,  leather  cement,  gasoline  (tank  car  leak- 
ing), gasoline  (tank  car  in  derailment),  gasoline  (draining 
automobile  in  freight  house),  and  others.] 

The  regulations  covering  the  transportation  of  explosives 
and  other  dangerous  articles  include  the  caution  "Keep  Lights 
and  Fires  Away,"  on  every  car  containing  an  inflammable 
liquid  in  quantity,  but  it  seems  quite  difficult  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  employees  the  fact  that  a  hand  lantern  is  a 
"light."  Every  man  to  whom  a  lantern  is  furnished  could 
be  given  a  card  bearing  a  picture  of  a  lantern  and  these  or 
similar  instructions: 


'SAFETY    FIRST" 


DO    NOT    lower    a    lighted    lantern 

into   tank   cars  ! 
KEEP  AWAY  from  domes  ! 
DO    NOT    carry   into   box   cars    full 

of  inflammable  vapors — your  nose 

will   tell    you   of   their   presence. 
DO    NOT    use    under    or    near    cars 

from     which     inflammable     liquids 

are  leaking ! 
KEEP    AWAY    from    wrecked    cars 

placarded  "Inflammable!" 
KEEP  AWAY  from  leaking  drums, 

barrels  or  other  packages  bearing 

RED  labels! 

"PREVENT  FIRES" 


Where  fires  have  been  due  to  failure  on  the  part  of  an  em- 
ployee to  obey  proper  cautionary  rules,  the  railway  officer 
should  use  the  report  as  a  means  of  information  and 
warning     .... 

*From   a   paper   by  W.    S.   Topping,   of   the   Bureau   of  Explosives,   in  the 
Quarterly  Bulletin   of  the   Railway   Fire   Protection   Association. 
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Pennsylvania  Atlantic  Type  Locomotive  Tests 

A    Demonstration  of  the  Value  of  the    Test  Plant  in 
the  Determination  of  Correct  Locomotive  Proportions 

By  Andrew  C.  Loudon 


THE  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  frequently  referred  to 
the  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  way  of  loco- 
motive development,  but  little  has  been  published  regarding 
the  actual  performance,  in  detail,  of  the  locomotives  as  de- 
termined on  the  testing  plant  at  Altoona.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  give  some  account  of  the  general  performance 
of  the  three  types  which  have  so  far  been  developed  to  a 
condition  of  economy  and  capacity  which  has  warranted 
their  building  in  considerable  numbers.  These  types  are  the 
Atlantic  (Pennsylvania  Railroad  class  E6s),  Pacific  (class 
K4s)  and  Mikado  (class  Lis).  The  Atlantic  type  engine 
was  described   in   the  Railway  Age   Gazette,   February    20, 


Fig.  1 — Piston  Valve  Used  in  the  Class  E6s  Locomotives 

1914,  and  the  other  two  July  3,  1914.  The  results  of  the 
tests  of  the  Pacific  and  Mikado  types  will  be  dealt  with 
later.  The  figures  given  in  this  article  are  from  Locomotive 
Testing  Plant  Bulletin  No.  27  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, entitled  "Tests  of  a  Class  E6s  Locomotive."* 

The  development  of  the  most  recent  form  of  the  Atlantic 
type  locomotive  on  this  road  extended  over  a  numl)er  of 
years  and  the  testing  plant  at  Altoona  took  a  prominent  part 
in  it.  In  1910  a  locomotive  of  the  E6  class  using  saturated 
steam  was  built.  In  1912  this  locomotive  had  a  superheater 
added  and  its  classification  was  changed  to  E6s.  One  more 
locomotive  of  the  E6s  class  was  built  at  this  time  and  one 

•Copyright    1915   by   the    Pennsylvania    Railroad    Company. 


class  E6sa,  dift'ering  from  the  others  in  having  a  special 
valve  and  valve  gear.  There  were  then  two  E6s  and  one 
E6sa  locomotives;  these  had  tubes  13  ft.  8^  in.  long  and 
cylinders  22  in.  by  26  in.  In  1913  the  three  locomotives 
were  rebuilt  with  new  cylinders  23^  in.  by  26  in.  and  with 
other  changes,  but  with  no  change  in  tube  length.  After 
June  1,  1913,  a  large  number  of  locomotives  of  the  E6s  class 
with  15 -ft.  tubes  were  built,  and  one  of  these  latter,  No.  51, 
is  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  E6  and  E6sa  classes  no 
longer  exist.  There  are  now  no  locomotives  like  Nos.  89 
and  5075,  figures  for  which  are  given,  in  comparison  with 
those  obtained  from  No.  51,  which  is  the  finally  adopted 
form  of  the  E6s  class. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  two  locomotives  of  the  E6s 
class  are  as  follows: 

Old  E6s  No.  89  New  E6s  Xo.  SI 

Total   weight,   working  order,   lb 234,200  240,000 

Weight  on  drivers,   working  order,  lb 141,000  133J00 

Cylinders   (simple),   diam.  and  stroke,   in...  22  by  26  23^   by  26 

Driving  wheels,   diameter,   in 80  80 

Heating  surface,  tube   (water  side),  sq.  ft..  2,404.9  2,634.5 
Heating     surface,     firebox,     including     arch 

tubes,  sq.  ft 2S4.5  232.7 

Heating      surface,      superheater      (fireside), 

sq-     ft. 688.8  810.6 

Heating  surface,  total   (based  on  water  side 

of  tubes),  including  superheater,  sq.  ft...  3,348.2  3,677.8 
Heating  surface,  total   (based  on   lire'--de  of 

tubes),   including  superheater,  sq.    ft 3,089.5  3,405.6 

Grate   area,   sq.   ft 55.23  '   SS.79 

Boiler  pressure,  lb.   per  sq.  in 205  205 

Valves,   type    14  in.  piston  12  in.  piston 

Valve   gear    VValsrhaert  Walschaert 

Firebox,   type    Wide,    Belpaire  Wide.    Belpaire 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 242 — 2  in.  242 — 2  in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter 36 — 5i^    in.  36 — 5fg    in. 

Tubes   and   flues,   length,   in 164.63  179.71 

Both    locomotives    .vcre   equipped   with   brick   arches. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  if  boiler  tubes  are  increased 
in  length  without  an  increase  in  diameter,  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  the  lengthening  of  the  tubes  fails  to  produce  a 
proportional  increase  in  evaporation,  the  effect  being  partly 
due  to  the  increasing  resistance  to  the  flow  of  gases  and  the 
consequent  retardation  of  combustion  in  the  firebox.  But 
for  best  results  the  tubes  should  be  extended  fully  up  to  the 
])oint  where  the  increase  in  evaporation  ceases  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  increase  in  length.  It  has  been  found  on  the 
Pennsylvania  that  the  most  desirable  length  for  a  tube  is 
about  100  times  its  internal  diameter  and  this  rule  has  been 
adopted  with  a  leeway  to  the  designer  of  10  or  15  per  cent 
to  satisfy  other  boiler  conditions.  In  the  fir.'^t  E6  boiler 
the  tubes  had  a  ratio  of  length  to  internal  diameter  of  94; 
in  the  new  boiler,  with  15-ft.  tubes,  the  ratfo  is  103. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  final  form  of  the  E6s  locomotive 
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uses  a  12-in.  diameter  piston  valve,  vvliilc  tlie  original  engine 
had  14-in.  valves.  It  has  been  found  that  this  is  entirely 
practicable  from  the  fact  that  .suixMheated  steam  Hows 
through  the  steam  passages  with  greater  freedom  than  satu- 
rated steam  of  the  same  pressure,  making  it  possible  to  re- 
strict the  pas.sages  to  some  e.xtent.  The  entire  design  of  pis- 
ton valve  and  valve  gear  has  been  completely  revised,  the 
gear  being  much  lighter  and  at  the  same  time  giving  greater 
rigidity.     The  new  form  of  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  reciprocating  parts  of  this  latest  engine  arc  remark- 
able for  their  light  weight,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
ma.ximum  weight  on  a  pair  of  drivers  is  now  67,000  lb., 
the  dynamic  augment  or  the  increased  pressure  on  the  rail 
due  to  the  unbalanced  revolving  weights  at  70  miles  an 
hour,  is  less  than  .SO  per  cent  of  the  static  weight  on  tlie 
drivers;  or  no  greater  tlian  tliat  with  many  locomotives  hav- 
ing from  10,000  to  12,000  II).  less  weight  per  axle,  but  with 
heavy  reciprocating  parts.  The  great  care  in  the  design  of 
these  reciprocating  parts  has  made  possible  a  locomotive  of 
this  type  whicli  is  more  powerful  than  many  locomotives  of 
the  Pacific  type,  while  it  has  less  destructive  action  on  the 
track.     The  light  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  this 
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Fig.  2— Relation  of  Dry  Coal  Fired  to  Water  Evaporated 

and  other  Pennsylvania  Railroad  locomotives  is  shown 
clearly  in  a  series  of  articles  by  H.  A.  F.  Campbell  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette,  Mechanical  Edition,  for  March, 
April,  May  and  September,  1915. 

Boiler  Performance 

The  coal  used  in  the  tests  of  No.  51  was  the  same  as  that 
used  with  No.  89,  being  bituminous  from  Westmoreland 
county  with  58.45  per  cent  carbon,  33.65  per  cent  volatile 
matter,  1.54  per  cent  moisture  and  6.36  per  cent  ash,  the 
sulphur,  separately  determined  being  1.62  per  cent.  This 
fuel  has  a  heat  value  of  14,470  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.,  dry,  and  14,- 
513  b.  t.  u.  per  lb.  of  combustible. 

The  exhaust  nozzle  used  in  No.  51  was  of  a  type  devel- 
oped on  the  Pennsylvania  and  now  in  general  use  on  that 
road.  It  has  four  internal  projections  or  partial  bridges. 
These  break  up  the  continuity  of  the  stream  from  the  nozzle 
to  a  certain  extent,  which  has  proved  advantageous.  This 
nozzle  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  April  9, 
1915.    One  of  these  nozzles,  with  an  area  of  30.68  sq.  in.,  or 
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t(|iiivalent  to  a  6.25-in.  diameter  circular  nozzle,  gave  the 
higlu'st  actual  evaporation,  44,628  lb.  of  water  per  hour. 
A  similar  nozzle  with  an  area  of  27.06  sq.  in.  produced  a 
maximum  evaporation  of  42,420  lb.  per  hour  at  a  speed  of 
240  r.j).m.  with  a  cut-off  of  45  per  cent.  The  maximum 
evai)oration  of  44,628  lb.  was  at  a  rate  of  5.4  lb.  of  water 
per  lb.  of  coal,  or  an  equivalent  evaporation  of  7.09  lb.  of 
water  per  lb.  of  dry  coal,  the  superheat  being  204  deg.  and 
the  boiler  efficiency  48.59  per  cent. 

After  a  few  tests  of  No.  51  it  was  found  that  the  smoke- 
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Fig.  3 — Equivalent  Evaporation  per  Pound  of  Dry  Coal 

box  was  not  cleaning  properly.  The  pocket  in  the  dia- 
phragm plate  around  the  nozzle  was  made  of  a  solid  plate 
instead  of  netting,  and  an  extension  was  made  at  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  diaphragm  plate.  This  corrected  the  smoke- 
box  trouble.    The  following  table  shows  the  smokebox  draft: 

Pounds  of  water  Draft  in  smokebox,  in.  of  water 

evaporated  , '^ ^ 

per  hour,  actual  Right  side     Left  side  Top  Bottom 

15,492 1.5  L5  1.4  1.1 

20,200 2.1  2.1  2.1  •     2.2 

24,645 3.2  3.3  3.1  3.1 

30,008 4.3  4.2  4.0  3.4 

35,238 5.8  5.7  5.6 

40,063 8.1  7.8  7.7  8.5 

44,628 9.6  9.3  9.3  10.1 

In  front  of  the  diaphragm  the  draft  increased  to  15.1  in. 
of  water  when  the  rate  of  firing  reached  150.56  lb.  of  coal 
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Indicafed  Horsepotrer. 
Fig.  4 — Coed  Rate  and  Indicated  Horsepower 

per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour ;  the  draft  back  of  the  diaphragm 
was  9.4  in.;  in  the  firebox  3.5  in.  and  in  the  ashpan  0.40  in. 
The  vacuum  in  the  ashpan  is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
obtained  with  No.  89.  At  a  speed  of  200  r.p.m.  and  50  per 
cent  cut-off,  the  rate  of  combustion  for  No.  51  was  148.25 
lb.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour  and  the  vacuum  in 
the  ashpan  was  0.40  in.,  while  No.  89  burned  142.17  lb.  of 
coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour  with  0.15  in.  vacuum.  The 
area  of  the  air  inlets  to  the  ashpan  of  No.  89  was  8.1  sq.  ft., 
or  14.6  per  cent  of  the  total  grate  area.     In  the  test  of  loco- 
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motive  No.  51  the  corresponding  figures  are  7.85  sq.  ft,  or  14 
per  cent. 

That  the  longer  boiler  tubes  absorb  more  heat  was  indi- 
cated by  slightly  lower  smokebox  temperatures  in  No.  51 
than  in  No.  89.  In  the  new  engine  the  temperatures  ranged 
between  436  and  663  deg.  F.,  being  always  below  700  deg. 
T.,  while  in  No.  89  the  smokebox  temperature  reached  as 
high  as  770  deg.  F. 

The  dry  coal  fired  per  hour  ranged  between   1,477   and 
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Fig.  5 — Relation  of  the  Water  Rate  to  Indicated  Horsepower 

8,271  lb.,  and  the  rate  of  combustion  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per 
hour  from  26.47  lb.  to  148.25  lb.  Based  on  a  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  it  ranged  between  0.434  and  2.429  lb. 
The  heat  absorbed  by  the  superheater  ranged  from  6  to  9.5 
per  cent,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  that  absorbed  by  the  water 
heating  surfaces.  The  combustion  rate  increased  regularly 
with  the  draft  up  to  a  rate  of  firing  of  approximately  148 
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Fig.   6 — Coal   Fired   and   Indicated    Horsepower 

lb.  of  dry  coal  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate,  when  the  maxi- 
mum draft  obtained  was  15  in.  of  water.  The  indications 
were  that  with  a  further  material  increase  in  the  rate  of 
firing  the  draft  would  have  been  insufficient  to  promote  good 
combustion.  At  the  maximum  rate  of  combustion,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  draft  was  20  per  cent  in  drawing  air 
through   the    fuel   bed,    40   per   cent   in   moving   the   gases 


through  the  tubes  and  37  per  cent  in  drawing  the  gases 
from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  diaphragm.  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  No.  89  were  18.3  per  cent  from  ash- 
pan  to  firebox,  29.5  per  cent  from  firebox  to  back  of  dia- 
phragm, and  51  per  cent  from  back  to  front  of  diaphragm. 
It  is  again  evident  that  the  lengthening  of  the  tubes  has 
[)roved  advantageous,  but  locomotive  No.  51  might  have 
been  the  better  for  an  increased  ashpan  air  opening. 

With  an  increase  of  heating  surface  over  No.  89  of  10 
j)er  cent.  No.  51  increased  the  maximum  evaporation  15  per 
cent,  or  from  38,846  lb.  per  hour  to  44,600  lb.  per  hour. 
This  is  shown  by  the  curved  in  Fig.  2. 

The  boiler  efficiency  shows  substantial  improvement,  rang- 
ing in  the  case  of  No.  51  between  a  figure  of  about  83  per 
cent  at  an  evaporation  rate  of  18,000  lb.  per  hour,  and 
slightly  below  50  per  cent  at  about  44,000  lb.  per  hour.  .\s 
the  curves  for  the  two  engines  do  not  follow  the  same  form, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  figures  of  general  comparison. 
However,  plotting  the  boiler  efficiency  of  the  two  locomotives 
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Fig.   7 — Machine   and   Locomotive   Efficiency    Curves 

on  a  base  of  dry  coal  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate,  the  curves 
for  both  engines  are  straight  lines  and  are  parallel,  the  effi- 
ciency for  No.  51  being  about  9  per  cent  above  that  of  N*. 
89.  At  a  rate  of  about  40  lb.  of  dry  coal  per  hour  per  sq. 
ft.  of  grate,  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  of  No.  51  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  83  per  cent,  dropping  to  about  50  per  cent 
at  140  lb.  per  hour.  The  equivalent  evaporation  per  lb. 
of  coal  is  about  9  per  cent  greater  for  No.  51  than  for  No. 
89,  the  range  for  No.  51  being  between  12.5  lb.  per  lb.  of 
dry  coal  at  about  35  lb.  of  dry  coal  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  of 
grate  and  7  lb.  at  a  rate  of  ISO  lb.  of  coal  per  hour. 

Fig.  3  shows  comparisons  between  the  evaporations  per  lb. 
of  coal  at  all  rates  of  evaporation.  This  again  shows  im- 
proved results  for  No.  51  up  to  the  maximum  rate,  where 
the  two  lines  meet.  The  maximum  rate  of  equivalent  evapo- 
ration for  No.  51  is  17.22  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface 
per  hour. 

The  maximum  superheat  obtained  with  No.  51  was  12.5 
deg.  above  that  obtained  from  the  short  tube  boiler  of  No. 
89,  the  range  in  superheat  in  the  case  of  No.  51  being  be- 
tween 137  and  251.3  deg.  F. 

The  shorter  tube  boiler  showed  a  greater  activity  of  com- 
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hustion  for  like  drafts,  but  there  was  very  little  difference  in 
the  rapidity  of  evaporation  in  the  two  boilers  until  a  draft 
of  five  inches  of  water  was  obtained  back  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  shorter  tube  boiler  then  sliowed  a  more  rapid  rate  until 
its  evaporation  limit  was  reached. 

Engine  Performance 

The  efficiency  tests  made  with  No.  51  on  the  testing  plant 
were  at  speeds  between  28.1  miles  per  hour  (120  r.p.m.) 
and  84.4  miles  per  hour  (360  r.p.m.),  the  nominal  cut-offs 
being  between  15  and  50  per  cent. 

At  a  speed  of  28.1  m.p.h.,  find  15  per  cent  cut-off,  the 
indicated  horsepower  was  620.3,  while  at  75  miles  per  hour 
and  35  per  cent  cut-off  it  was  2,357.2.  In  a  second  series  of 
tests  the  indicated  horsepower  reached  2,488.9,  or  a  horse- 
power for  each  96.5  lb.  of  total  weight.  The  following  tables 
give  the  figures  for  the  two  series  of  tests: 


FiKST  Tests,   June  and  July,    1914 


Boiler 
pressure 
206.0 
202.6 
204.9 
206.0 


205.0 
204.5 
201.7 


Superheat, 
deg.  F. 
145.6 
246.7 
204.2 
216.0 


Steam  to 
engines, 
1.  per  hour 

Indicated 
horsepower 

18,627 
41.208 
44,530 
41.631 

1,011.7 
2,302.1 
2,304.8 
2,357.2 

Second  Tests,   December,    1914 


139.8 
179.6 
228.3 


17,826 
41,986 
44,583 


1,015.8 
2,366.3 
2,488.9 


Dry  coal 
per  i.hp. 
hour,  lb. 

2.0 

3.1 

3.6 

2.5 


2.0 
2.9 

3.4 


Steam 
per  i.hp. 
hour,  lb. 

18.4 

17.9 

19.3 

17.7 


17.6 
17.7 
17.9 


The  coal  rate  per  indicated  horsepower  hour  did  not  exceed 
3.6  lb.  in  the  first  tests,  and  with  the  exception  of  four  tests 
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Fig.     8 — Steam     Consumption     per     Dynamometer     Horse- 
power-Hour 

the  coal  consumption  was  below  2.9  lb.  per  i.h.p.  hour.  The 
steam  rate  per  i.hp.  hour  ranged  between  16.07  and  20.56 
lb.  The  maximum  steam  temperature  reached  (in  the  branch 
pipe)  was  635.7  deg.  F.,  or  251.3  deg.  F.  of  superheat.  The 
superheat  in  general  was  below  230  deg.  F.,  there  being  little 
difference  in  the  superheat  obtained  in  No.  51  and  No.  89. 
In  neither  case  was  the  superheat  below  137  deg.  F. 

The  steam  consumption  per  indicated  horsepower  hour  is 
much  the  same  for  both  No.  51  and  No.  89  up  to  about  1,800 
i.hp.,  beyond  which  the  rate  for  No.  51  rises  slightly.  How- 
ever, under  what  may  be  considered  normal  working  condi- 
tions, or  between  1,200  and  2,000  i.hp.,  the  rate  of  water  con- 
sumption of  No.  51  is  very  satisfactory.  The  coal  per  i.hp. 
hour  is  lower  for  No.  5 1  than  for  No.  89  at  all  rates,  due  to 
the  better  boiler  performance.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
and  the  water  rate  in  Fig.  5.  At  horsepowers  above 
1,800,  the  tests  of  locomotive  No.  51  show  that  the  larger 
cylinders  use  slightly  more  steam  than  the  cylinders  of  No. 
89,  but  considering  the  coal  rate  and  the  increased  boiler 
efficiency,  the  locomotive  as  a  whole  shows  considerable  im- 
provement. Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  with  No.  89, 
the  maximum  indicated  horsepower  obtained  was  2,355.2  at 
a  speed  of  360  r.p.m.  or  84  m.p.h.,  and  a  cut-off  of  36.1  per 
cent. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  6  show  that  No.  51  develops  a  greater 
horsepower  than  No.  89  at  every  rate  of  firing. 

A   single  curve  fairly  represents   both   locomotives  when 


steam  per  i.hp.  hour  is  used  as  a  base  for  plotting  piston 
speed.  Such  a  curve  shows  an  improvement  in  steam  con- 
sumption with  an  increase  in  piston  speed  up  to  1,200  ft. 
per  minute.  The  rate  falls  from  about  20  lb.  at  500  ft.  per 
minute,  to  17  lb.  at  1,200  ft.  per  minute. 

Considering  the  efficiency  of  the  engines,  and  taking  the 
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Fig.  9 — Dry   Coal  per  Dynamometer  Horsepower-Hour 

Rankine  cycle  as  a  base  for  an  ideal  engine,  it  is  found  that 
such  an  engine  has  an  efficiency  of  33.67  per  cent.  Con- 
sidering this  as  100  per  cent,  the  actual  engines  developed  an 
efficiency  which  was  67.8  per  cent  of  the  ideal.  While  from 
11.6  to  14.1  per  cent  of  the  actual  heat  in  the  steam  was 
turned  into  work  (thermal  efficiency),  the  engines  ap- 
proached within  Z2)  per  cent  of  the  perfect  engine.  As  the 
power  increases  there  is  an  increase  in  the  thermal  efficiency 
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Fig.  10 — Relation  of  Dynamometer  Horsepower  to  the  Rate 
of  Firing 

which  decreases  again  at  maximum  power.  With  an  indi- 
cated horsepower  output  between  600  and  2,400,  the  actual 
engines  of  these  locomotives  use  from  11  to  14  per  cent  of 
the  heat  in  the  steam  and  discharge  the  rest  to  the  exhaust. 
If  the  ideal  engine  could  replace  the  actual  engine,  it  could 
perform  the  same  functions  under  identical  conditions  with 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  engine's  steam  con- 
sumption. As  the  rate  of  steam  consumption  decreases,  with 
increased   speed   and   shortened   cut-off,   this   loss   of  power 
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becomes  less  and  the  performance  of  the  actual  engine  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  ideal  as  a  limit.  For  No.  89  the  effici- 
ency reached  86.5  per  cent  of  the  ideal.  This  was  at  about 
85  miles  per  hour.  The  large  amount  of  heat  rejected  in  the 
exhaust  (from  86  to  89  per  cent)  is  indicative  of  the  further 
saving  possible  by  the  use  of  a  feedwater  heater  on  locomo- 
tives using  superheated  steam.  But  the  actual  value  of  the 
superheater  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  table,  which  gives 
the  comparative  performance  at  equal  weights  of  steam,  and 
at  a  speed  of  48  miles  per  hour,  for  three  locomotives,  No. 
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Fig.   11 — Drawbar  Pull   Curves 


51,  No.  89,  and  No.  5075,  the  latter  the  class  E6  engine, 
using  saturated  steam.  This  engine  had  cylinders  22  in.  in 
diameter,  the  same  as  those  of  No.  89.  Not  only  is  greater 
power  possible,  but  the  advantage  of  a  shorter  cut-off  is 
available  over  a  greater  range  when  the  diameter  of  the 
superheater  locomotive  cylinder  is  increased  above  the  limi- 
tations established  by  the  use  of  saturated  steam. 

Locomotive  No 51  89  S075 

Class   E  6s  E  6s  E  6 

Steam  per  hour,  lb 37,713  38,028  37,335 

Steam  per  i,  hp.   houi,  lb 17.70  18.86  24.14 

Indicated  horsepower   ,  2,131  2,016  1,546 

Mean  effective  pressure,  lb 95.97  104.1  79.0 

Cut  off,  per  cent  of  stroke 45  55  32 

Superheat,   deg.   F 245.6  237.0  None 

The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  tests  for  determin- 
ing the  performance  of  locomotive  No.  5 1  at  the  drawbar : 

First  Tests,  June  and  July,  1914 

Speed,  Drawbar  Coal  Steam       Mach.  eff'cy 

miles  pull,  Dynamometer  per  d.  hp.             per  of  loco., 

per  hour  lb.  horsepower  hour,  lb.  d.  hp.,  lb.  per  cent 

56.4  13,691  2,060.2  3.5                 20.0                89.5 

56.4  5,201  782.6  2.6                 23.8                 77.4 

46.9  17,293  2,162.3  3.8                 20.6                93.8 

75.0  10,129  2,026.4  2.9                 20.5                 86.0 

Second  Test,   December,  1914 

55.7                   4,819                    716.4                 2.8  24.9  ,  70.S 

55.7                 14,297                 2,125.3                 3.2  19.8  89.8 

55.7                 15,138                 2,250.4                 3.8  19.8  90.4 

The  maximum  drawbar  or  dynamometer  horsepower  ob- 
tained was  2250.4,  with  a  coal  rate  of  3.8  lb.  per  dyna- 
mometer horsepower  hour  and  a  steam  rate  of  19.8  lb.  The 
coal  rate  for  all  tests  was  generally  below  3  lb.  Locomotive 
No.  51  developed  a  maximum  dynamometer  horsepower 
about  17  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  No.  89.  The  machine 
efficiency  ranged  between  59.3  and  96.2  per  cent,  being  higher 
for  locomotive  No.  51  than  for  No.  89.  The  thermal  effici- 
ency ranged  between  3.8  and  7.8  per  cent,  being  higher  for 
No.  51  than  for  No.  89,  because  of  the  better  boiler  per- 
formance of  the  former.    This  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


In  the  curves  showing  steam  per  dynamometer  horsepower 
hour.  Fig.  8,  No.  51  is  shown  to  develop  a  maximum  horse- 
power which  is  17  per  cent  above  that  of  No.  89,  while  the 
steam  rate  is  slightly  lower  than  that  of  No.  89.  In  the  coal 
rate,  No.  51  has  a  considerable  advantage  over  No.  89  at 
all  horsepowers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Fig.  10  shows  dyna- 
mometer horsepower  on  the  basis  of  dry  coal  fired  per  hour. 
It  is  evident  from  the  curves  that  No.  51  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  No.  89,  the  horsepower  being  greater  at  all 
rates  of  firing.  When  the  firing  rate  is  7,000  lb.  per  hour, 
the  horsepower  developed  by  No.  51  exceeds  that  of  No.  89 
by  250,  or  13.5  per  cent. 

In  the  curves  of  drawbar  pull.  Fig.  11,  the  advantage  of 
the  larger  cylinders  of  No.  51  is  in  evidence,  a  greater  draw- 
bar pull  being  maintained  by  this  engine  at  every  speed  up 
to  85  miles  an  hour. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  drawbar  pull  tests  is  shown 
in  Fig.  12.  The  straight  lines  show  the  drawbar  pull  at  the 
various  cut-offs  given,  and  indicate  a  falling  off  in  pull  as 
the  speed  increases.  It  is  believed  that  this  effect  is  due  to 
losses  of  pressure  in  the  cylinder  as  the  piston  speed  in- 
creases. 

Conclusions 

These  tests  are  ^indicative  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  careful  study  in  the  designing  of  locomotives,  and  the 
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advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  co-ordinate  use  of  a  testing 
plant  therewith.  When  No.  89  was  equipped  with  a  super- 
heater it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  engine  represented 
the  highest  development  in  the  way  of  power  production  in 
locomotives  of  this  type.  But  the  further  improvements 
made — -increasing  the  length  of  tubes  and  the  size  of  the 
cylinders — provided  a  locomotive  which  has  developed  a 
maximum  indicated  horsepower  of  2488.9  at  a  speed  of  56 
miles  per  hour — a  horsepower  for  each  96.4  lb.  of  total 
weight  and  for  each  53.4  lb.  of  weight  on  drivers — and  a 
maximum  drawbar  horsepower  of  2250.4,  at  a  coal  rate  of 
3.8  lb.  and  a  steam  rate  of  19.8  lb.  per  drawbar  horsepower 
hour.  Thus,  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  economy  of 
the  locomotive  was  secured,  together  with  an  increase  of  over 
20  per  cent  in  the  maximum  drawbar  horsepower  delivered. 

It  is  seen  that,  to  the  owners  of  this  equipment,  such 
tests  bring  a  return,  in  increased  power  and  economy 
throughout  the  life  of  the  locomotive,  many  times  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  design  study  and  test  plant  operation. 

As  described  in  this  review,  the  determination  of  the  funda- 
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mental  iJioportiDUs  of  the  boiler  and  engines  must  often  be 
made  within  close  differences  requiring  means  of  making 
tests  in  which  the  conditions  can  be  duplicated  as  exactly 
and  as  many  times  as  need  be,  and  since  conditions  in 
service  make  such  duplication  in  tests  on  the  road  imjjos- 
sible,  the  suggestion  would  seem  to  be,  particular!)'  to  those 
not  well  c(|uipped  for  selecting  and  trying  out  their  loco- 
motives, that  the  locomotive  testing  plant  furnishes  the  only 
means  for  the  solution  of  problems  of  this  character. 


TRAIN  RIGHTS  FOR  SMALL  MOTOR  CARS 

By  E.  E.  Bradley 
Signal  Engineer,  Western  Maryland 

The  Western  Maryland  is  a  single-track  road  in  a  moun- 
tainous territory,  and  has  heavy  grades  and  curvature, 
passing  over  many  bridges  and  through  tunnels  of  great 
length,  making  operating  conditions  difficult;  and  when  auto- 
matic signals  were  installed,  the  signal  maintainers  were 
furnished  gasoline  motor  cars  to  get  over  their  sections.  It 
was  not  considered  safe  for  motor  cars  to  move  over  main 
tracks  except  under  protection  of  train  orders,  although  with 
the  absolute-permissive  scheme  of  single-track  signaling  in 
use,  it  was  possible  at  times  to  operate  the  cars  with  con- 
siderable safety  by  signal  indication.  All  motor  cars  are  run 
as  extra  trains  by  train  orders  from  the  despatcher,  and  by 
rule,  and  all  persons  whose  duties  require  them  to  operate 
motor  cars  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  examinations: 
physical,  including  color  blindness,  book  of  rules,  time  tables, 
movement  of  trains  by  train  orders,  and  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  road  over  which  they  run  their  cars. 

Motor  cars  leave  their  initial  stations  as  extras,  displaying 
proper  classification  signals  and  markers  as  required  by  rule, 
having  meeting  points  fixed  by  train  orders  against  all  oppos- 
ing trains  of  the  same  class  and  wait  orders  on  opposing 
second-class  trains ;  and  they  clear  the  time  of  first-class  trains 
as  required  by  rule.  When  overtaken  by  extra  trains  moving 
in  the  same  direction,  the  motor  cars  let  them  pass  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  done,  which  means  at  the  first  switch  they  come  to. 

When  doing  work  requiring  from  two  to  three  hours  on  a 
district,  such  as  filling  lamps,  making  up  batteries,  etc.,  a 
form  of  order  is  used  in  which  opposing  extras  are  directed  to 
wait  at  certain  stations  until  times  named. 

The  men  are  delayed  at  times  waiting  for  trains  on  which 
they  have  meets,  and,  of  course,  a  car  is  subject  to  delays 
caused  by  unexpected  delays  to  freight  trains  to  which  it  is 
inferior.  The  average  delay  for  each  maintainer  waiting  on 
orders,  making  meets  with  trains  and  from  other  causes  will 
average  about  1^4  hours  a  day.  When  this  practice  wa's  be- 
gun it  was  questioned  whether  or  not  the  delays  would  seri- 
ously interfere  with  necessary  maintenance  work.  To  a 
certain  extent  they  have,  but  this  is  largely  offset  by  the  in- 
creased safety  provided  by  train  order  protection. 

It  was  decided  that  the  warning  device  to  be  used  on  these 
cars  should  be  distinctive.  A  horn  would  not  do  as  it  might 
be  confusing  to  men  working  on  the  track;  they  would  very 
likely  think  it  a  passing  automobile  and  not  heed  the  warn- 
ing. Also,  an  automobile  approaching  a  grade  crossing  and 
hearing  a  horn  would  naturally  mistake  the  horn  for  another 
automobile  instead  of  looking  for  anything  on  the  railroad. 
So  each  car  is  equipped  with  an  eight-inch  trip  gong,  and 
operators  of  the  cars  are  required  to  give  ample  warning 
when  approaching  any  point  where  warning  is  necessary. 
Each  car  is  also  numbered  the  same  as  engines,  the  numbers 
being  five-inch  white  enamel  figures  on  a  black  background, 
displayed  on  both  front  and  rear  of  the  cars. 

Telephones  for  train  despatching  are  used  almost  exclu- 
sively and  signalmen  take  their  orders  direct  from  the 
despatchers,  except  at  offices  where  operators  are  on  duty. 
In  addition  to  the  telephones  at  stations  and  block  offices, 
there  are  telephones  at  each  end  of  passing  sidings,  in  watch- 


men's l)oxes,  and  at  other  convenient  phices  along  the  line, 
and  also  in  signal  maintainers'  tool  houses,  where  located 
some  distance  from  offices,  so  the  signal  maintainers  can  get 
their  orders  l)efore  leaving  headquarters. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  go  out  alone  with  a  motor  car.  Each 
maintainer  is  given  an  assistant  and  they  always  go  together, 
and  they  are  responsible  for  all  signaling  apparatus  on  their 
sections.  'I'his  plan  works  out  very  well,  as  it  is  not  only  good 
schooling  for  the  assistant,  which  prepares  him  for  promotion, 
but  also  provides  a  flagman  for  the  car  when  necessary. 


ROLLER  LOCK  NUT 

A  new  type  of  lock  nut  of  unique  construction  has  been 
l)laced  on  the  market  recently.  It  has  a  small  roller  which 
(jperates  in  the  annular  space  on  the  outer  face  of  the  nut,  be- 
ing held  in  jjosition  l)y  a  band,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
This  roller  acts  between  the  threads  on  the  bolt  and  against  the 
cam-shaped  surface  in  the  annular  recess  of  the  nut.  It  is  cov- 
ered by  a  tool  steel  retaining  ring,  part  of  which  is  cut  away 
in  the  illustration  to  show  the  construction  of  the  nut.  As 
this  nut  is  screwed  on  to  the  bolt,  the  roller  will  ride  between 
the  threads,  offering  no  resistance  whatsoever.     As  the  nut 


Roller   Lock   Nut 

turns  in  the  opposite  direction,  however,  the  roller  will  jam 
in  between  the  threads  and  the  cam  in  the  nut,  preventing  it 
from  working  off  the  bolt.  To  remove  the  nut,  a  sharp, 
quick  twist  is  given  the  nut  by  an  ordinary  wrench.  This 
forces  the  roller  over  into  the  recess  just  ahead  of  the  cam. 
With  the  roller  in  this  recess,  the  nut  is  easily  removed. 
As  soon  as  the  nut  has  been  removed  from  the  bolt  the  roller 
returns  to  its  original  position  and  the  nut  is  ready  for  re- 
application. 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  type  of  lock  nut  are 
that  with  any  vibration  or  working  in  service  it  is  free  to 
tighten  up,  but  cannot  turn  back,  and  therefore  tends  to 
become  tighter  with  recurring  vibration.  The  bolt  to  which 
it  is  applied  does  not  need  to  be  any  longer  than  one  used 
with  an  ordinary  nut  without  a  washer  or  nut  lock.  This 
device  has  been  in  test  service  for  a  period  of  over  two 
years.  Two  railroads  have  made  extensive  trials  of  the 
nut  in  track  and  on  rolling  stock.  Tests  are  now  in  effect 
on  the  New  Haven,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Erie.  This  lock  nut  is  manufactured  by  the  Roller 
Nut  Lock  Company,  New  York. 


Electrical  Night  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  St.  Paul  Electrifica- 
tions Were  Discussed  From  an  Operating  Viewpoint 


I 


THE  New  York  Railroad  Club  held  its  thirteenth  annual 
Electrical  Night  on  Friday,  March  16,  1917,  at  the 
Engineering  Societies  building.  New  York.  C.  H. 
Quinn,  chief  electrical  engineer  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
addressed  the  club  on  the  operating  features  of  the  Norfolk 
&:  Western  electrification*.  R.  Beeuwkes,  electrical  engineer 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  had  planned  to  dis- 
cuss the  operating  features  of  the  St.  Fault  electrification 
but  was  suddenly  called  out  of  town.  His  paper  was,  there- 
fore, read  by  A.  H.  Armstrong  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. Both  papers  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and 
moving  pictures. 

THE  NORFOLK  &  WESTERN 

By  C.  H.  Quinn 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Quinn's  paper  discussed  the  operat- 
ing and  physical  characteristics  of  the  Pocahontas  division 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
they  influenced  the  consideration  of  electrification  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  capacity  of.  this  part  of  the  line.  A  large 
part  of  this  information  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  en- 
gineering details  of  the  electric  system  installed  has  been 
published  in  previous  issues  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette"^. 

In  1906  the  annual  gross  business  in  one  direction,  repre- 
sented by  a  net  ton  haul,  eastbound,  was  279,933,339  ton 
miles.  In  1916  this  business  had  increased  to  592,597,018 
ton  miles,  or  110  per  cent.  The  roadbed  and  alignment,  as 
well  as  motive  power  and  equipment,  necessarily  had  to  keep 
pace  with  this  growth  of  traffic. 

In  1910,  the  railroad  took  up  the  consideration  of  using 
electricity  on  this  section  of  the  Pocahontas  division.  To 
insure  that  the  proposition  should  be  approached  from  every 
angle  the  study  of  the  situation  was  taken  up  with  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  results  could  be  reached 
by  the  use  of  the  steam  locomotive  in  conjunction  with  a 
new  location  or  other  changes  in  the  present  right-of-way. 
The  result  of  this  survey  was  the  development  of  a  profile 
and  alinement  which  necessarily  included  a  new  tunnel  2.5 
miles  long,  with  a  grade  of  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
against  the  traffic.  Owing  to  the  ruling  grade  of  1.4  per 
cent  approaching  this  tunnel,  as  well  as  its  extreme  length, 
its  successful  operation  would  require  the  use  of  an  electric 
locomotive.  The  slower  and  uncertain  movement  of  the 
steam  handled  trains  on  either  side  of  the  tunnel  approach 
would  not  entirely  eliminate  the  sluggish  movement,  in  both 
directions,  of  the  freight  traffic  as  a  whole.  The  net  returns 
from  such  an  investment  would  be  relatively  small.  It  was 
also  found  that  there  would  be  only  a  small  difference  in 
the  total  first  cost  of  such  an  installation  as  compared  with 
the  first  cost  of  the  electric  motive  power  and  equipment  as 
we  are  now  using  it. 

Electric  operation  was  started  January  1,  1914,  and  the  re- 
sulting increase  in  speed  of  the  tonnage  trains  up  the  grade, 
from  7  to  14  miles  per  hour,  as  well  as  the  prompt  handling 
of  these  trains  through  the  Elkhom  tunnel,  immediately 
keyed  up  the  entire  traffic  moved  over  this  grade.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  electrically  handled  coal  trains  can  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  any  steam  movement  in  the  same  direction 
on  the  grade  with  the  exception  of  two  through  passenger 
trains.  For  this  reason  the  delay  formerly  incurred  when 
clearing  local  passenger  and  time  freight  trains  has  been 
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eliminated.  Further  than  this,  the  absence  of  delays  inci- 
dent to  the  taking  on  of  coal  and  water  for  three  steam  loco- 
motives has  not  only  materially  reduced  the  running  time, 
but  has  cut  out  delays  to  other  trains. 

The  unqualified  success  of  the  regenerative  braking  of 
these  locomotives  has  practically  eliminated  the  use  of  the 
air  brakes  for  the  governing  of  train  movement  down  the 
grade.  The  use  of  retaining  valves  for  the  purpose  of  brak- 
ing trains  on  grades  under  electric  operation  is  unknown. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  definite  money  value  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  benefits  derived  from  electric  braking.  To 
appreciate  this  feature  one  must  be  familiar  with  some  of 
the  operating  difficulties  in  successfully  handling  a  90-car 
train  on  a  two  per  cent  grade  with  air  brakes.  The  elimina- 
tion of  broken  knuckles,  trains  breaking  in  two  and  other 
incidental  delays  due  to  difficulties  with  the  air  brake  equip- 
ment on  long  trains,  are  some  of  the  benefits  obtained  by  re- 
generative braking. 

The  improvement  in  the  movement  of  coal  tonnage  trains 
has  resulted  in  a  marked  reduction  in  the  time  required  to 
get  these  trains  over  the  road.  Under  steam  operation,  the 
average  miles  per  day  would  approximate  60  per  locomo- 
tive. This  mileage,  with  the  electric  locomotive,  has  been 
increased  to  100,  with  only  a  slight  increase  in  time  in  service 
per  day  for  the  engine  crew.  The  short  terminal  layover 
for  the  electric  locomotives,  which  averages  45  minutes  per 
locomotive,  practically  permits  us  to  double  crew  these  loco- 
motives every  24  hours.  As  a  direct  result,  the  number  of 
locomotives  handled  out  of  Bluefield  has  been  reduced  from 
seventeen  steam  to  five  electrics.  The  number  of  pusher  en- 
gines has  been  reduced  from  seven  steam  locomotives  to  two 
electric  locomotives. 

Electric  locomotives  during  zero  weather  operate  at  prac- 
tically full  tonnage  rating,  while  the  steam  engine  always 
requires  a  tonnage  reduction  in  cold  weather.  Further  than 
this,  the  terminal  attention  and  terminal  equipment  required 
for  the  electric  locomotive  is  conspicuously  less  than  that 
needed  to  take  care  of  steam  power.  In  freezing  weather  the 
difference  is  even  more  pronouncd  than  at  other  times.  The 
absence  of  coal  wharves,  cinder  pits,  water  tanks,  round 
houses  and  turntables  incident  to  the  terminal  handling  of 
steam  power  is  an  economical  and  interesting  feature.  At 
Bluefield,  where  the  electric  locomotives  change  crews,  the 
terminal  facilities  consist  of  a  60-ft.  open  pit;  i  one-story 
wooden  structure  14  ft.  by  36  ft.,  with  a  small  building  in 
which  is  carried  a  supply  of  lubricating  oil,  and  another  for 
the  storage  of  dried  sand. 

Traffic  Records 

The  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  train  sheets, 
as  well  as  the  data  collected  from  the  car  record  office  verify 
the  wisdom  of  the  railroad  in  its  decision  to  use  electric  mo- 
tive power.  The  figures  compare  the  traffic  during  the  year 
1914  under  steam  operation  and  during  the  year  1916  under 
electric  operation. 

The  maximum  eastbound  tonnage  for  any  24-hour  day 
handled  by  steam  locomotives  amounted  to  51,226  gross  tons; 
by  electric  locomotives,  59,543  gross  tons,  or  an  increase  of 
16  per  cent.  The  maximum  number  of  loaded  eastbound 
cars  per  day  handled  under  steam  operation  amounted  to 
675;  with  electric  locomotives,  757  cars.  The  maximum 
number  of  locomotives  in  use  to  handle  the  heaviest  day  under 
steam  operation  was  43;  with  electric  operation,  nine.  The 
total  number  of  loaded  cars  handled  eastbound  during  the 
year    1914,   under   steam   operation,    amounted   to    132,618, 
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while  in  1910  with  electric  operation,  the  number  was  lo5,- 
689;  an  increase  of  33,071.  This  shows  a  25  per  cent  in- 
crease. 

To  handle  the  business  with  steam  locomotives  during  the 
year  1914,  as  covered  by  the  above  figures,  required  a  total 
of  93,625  engine-hours.  To  handle  25  per  cent  more  traffic 
in  1916  with  electric  locomotives  required  a  total  of  44,112 
engine-hours,  a  reduction  of  48  per  cent. 

I'he  total  ton-miles  eastbound  during  1914  amounted  to 
457,163,921.  A  similar  figure  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  shows  592,597,018,  an  increase  of  135,433,097  or 
approximately  30  per  cent.  With  an  assignment  of  25 
Mallet  locomotives  to  handle  the  business  during  1914,  tlie 
increase  in  active  power  to  take  care  of  the  average  tonnage 
in  1916  would  have  required  the  assignment  of  eight  ad- 
ditional steam  locomotives  to  this  service,  making  a  total  of 
33.  If  the  tonnage  handled  on  the  maximum  day  with  the 
electric  locomotive  is  considered,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  have  further  increased  the  number  of  steam  locomo- 
tives in  this  service  to  42.  Under  the  limited  speed  and 
track  conditions  with  steam  operation,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  volume  of  traffic  could  have  been  successfully  handled, 
if  only  for  one  day  of  24  hours.  The  maximum  number  of 
electric  locomotives  in  service  was  nine,  and  the  average 
se\'en. 

In  general  the  cost  of  the  electrification  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  physical  improvements  to  the  roadbed 
and  right-of-way  which  would  be  necessary  to  put  this  divi- 
sion of  the  railroad  in  a  position  to  handle  additional  traf- 
fic with  steam  locomotives.  The  operating  cost  of  the  elec- 
tric system  is  well  within  the  original  estimate.  The  pro- 
duction of  energy  in  the  steam  power  plant  has  more  than 
passed  expectations.  The  ability  of  the  electric  locomotive 
to  stand  up  under  the  heavy  and  exacting  duties  in  pusher 
service,  requiring  the  use  of  full  power  to  hold  the  train  slack 
while  at  a  standstill  and  to  handle  its  rated  tonnage  accord- 
ing to  the  specifications  under  which  they  were  purchased  is 
being  demonstrated  in  every  day  service. 

The  present  rating  of  the  electric  locomotives,  after  being 
in  use  for  two  years,  is  identical  with  the  figures  quoted  in 
the  contract.  The  electric  locomotive  has  given  more  en- 
gine miles  per  24  hours  than  was  expected.  The  operation  of 
the  electric  transmission  system,  the  sub-stations  and  the 
overhead  contact  wire  has  been  entirely  successful.  The 
general  operating  improvement  as  described,  coupled  with  the 
traffic  data  can  only  indicate  that  the  electric  locomotive 
service  on  this  portion  of  the  Pocahontas  division  has  not 
only  increased  the  capacity  of  the  track  at  least  100  per  cent, 
with  a  conspicuous  reduction  in  operating  costs,  but  is  like- 
wise paying  a  return  on  the  net  cost  of  the  installation.  '  Put- 
ting this  in  different  language  it  is  considered  that  the  in- 
stallation is  an  engineering,  an  operating  and  a  financial 
success. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  installation  as 
a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  railroad  necessary  to 
handle  an  increasing  volume  of  business,  w^e  have  author- 
ized and  have  under  construction  the  electrification  of  an 
additional  11  miles  of  double  track  main  line,  and  12  miles 
of  branch  line.  The  authority  includes  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional locomotive  equipment  as  well  as  sub-station  and 
power  house  apparatus  to  take  care  of  the  increased  load  re- 
quirements. 

To  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  business  policy  gov- 
erning the  Norfolk  &  Western  in  adopting  this  type  of  mo- 
tive power,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  railroad  is  still  consid- 
ering the  further  development  and  improvement  of  its  steam 
locomotives.  The  field  of  activity  of  the  electric  locomotive 
should  naturally  be  confined  to  sections  of  the  road  where  the 
profile  and  tonnage  handled  will  permit  the  economical  use  of 
this  type  of  motive  power.  There  are  other  sections  of  the  road 
where  the  maximum  possibilities  of  the  steam  locomotive 


have  not  as  yet  l^ecn  reached,  and  where  we  are  still  able 
to  operate  them  economically  as  compared  with  the  returns 
from  an  investment  which  would  be  represented  by  the  use  of 
I  lie  electric  locomotive.  With  the  commercial  value  of  the 
steam  locomotive  well  understood  under  such  conditions,  the 
next  development  in  this  direction  will  prol^ably  be  the  de- 
sign and  building  of  a  Mallet  locomotive  with  a  tractive  effort 
of  approximately  104,000  lb.  for  use  in  main  line  service 
over  100-mile  divisions  of  the  road. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  fair  to  prophesy  that  the 
use  of  electric  locomotives  in  congested  sections  of  the  rail- 
road, for  the  movement  of  heavy  tonnage  over  grades  re- 
([uiring  pusher  service,  is  here  to  stay,  and  that  its  extended 
u.se  in  this  class  of  service  will  be  general  in  the  not  very 
distant  future. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  C.  M.  &  ST.  P. 
By  R,  Beeuwkes 

The  figures  given  in  Table  I.  apply  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain division  only  as  we  have  not  been  running  long  enough 
on  the  Missoula  division  to  get  similar  data.  On  this  division 
we  have  been  handling  3,000  ton  trains  as  a  standard  through 
the  worst  winter  months  and  the  entire  operation  is  working 
out  successfully.  Although  the  figures  for  electric  operation 
are  very  favorable,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  can 
liardly  as  yet  be  considered  final,  because  the  steam  figures 
represent  the  results  of  many  years  of  effort  and  experience, 
while  those  for  electricity  are  based  on  the  use  of  apparatus, 
entirely  new  in  important  respects,  and  on  an  operating  ex- 
perience of  less  than  a  year. 

With  regard  to  the  operating  organization,  substation  oper- 
ating forces  and  line  and  locomotive  maintenance  forces  have 
been  added,  but  otherwise,  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
original  steam  organization  and  personnel,  except  in  the  way 
of  reduction,  as  will  be  described.  This  includes  the  engin- 
eers and  their  helpers  on  the  locomotives.  The  change  from 
steam  to  complete  electric  operation  was  made  in  the  course 
of  a  'few  months  with  remarkable  facility,  its  rapidity  being 
governed  entirely  by  the  rate  at  which  the  manufacturer  was 
able  to  supply  the  electric  locomotives.  The  instruction  of 
the  engineers  was  done  by  having  four  or  five  General  Elec- 
tric men  on  the  ground  who  had  assisted  in  testing  the  loco- 
motives at  the  works  and  who  were  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  electrical  details.  These  men  spent  all  their  time  for 
some  months  riding  the  different  locomotives  and  explaining 
their  electrical  operation  to  the  engineers,  this  being  done  on 
trains  in  regular  operation. 

Harlowton,  Mont.,  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  division  and  the  station  where  electric  operation 
begins.  Here  are  located  the  usual  roundhouse  facilities,  a 
portion  of  which  has  been  partly  reconstructed  to  accomrno- 
date  the  electric  locomotives.  Three  Forks,  Mont.,  separates 
the  division  into  the  east  and  west  subdivisions,  and  was  a 
former  steam  locomotive  division  point.  Deer  Lodge,  Mont., 
is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division. 

Under  steam  operation  train  engines  were  changed  at  Deer 
Lodge,  Three  Forks  and  Harlowton.  Thus,  a  steam  locomo- 
tive made  about  113  continuous  miles.  At  the  end  of  that 
run  it  was  put  in  the  roundhouse  or  shop,  to  have  the  boilers 
cleaned,  washed,  etc.,  and  for  any  light  repairs.  Heavy  re- 
pairs were  made  at  Deer  Lodge.  This  necessitated  a  large 
roundhouse  and  shop  force  at  each  of  the  three  above  men- 
tioned points.  Freight  trains  were  tied  up  in  the  yards  and 
there  were  the  usual  other  costly  and  vexatious  delays.  All 
train  and  engine  crews  changed  at  each  of  the  through  sub- 
division points  mentioned  except  passenger  train  crews  which 
ran  from  Deer  Lodge  through  to  Harlowton.  Under  steam 
the  cabooses  and  many  of  the  engines  were  assigned  which, 
of  course,  made  it  necessary  to  take  the  caboose  from  the 
train  at  each  subdivision  point. 
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With  the  introduction  of  electricity  we  were  able  to  double, 
tlie  cruising  radius  of  our  locomotives.  As  far  as  the  rail- 
road is  concerned  we  have  eliminated  Three  Forks  entirely. 
All  locomotives  run  the  entire  226  miles  from  Deer  Lodge 
through  to  Harlowton,  with  only  a  very  light  inspection  of 
bearings  and  pantographs  at  Three  Forks.  The  shop  and 
roundhouse  are  entirely  closed  down,  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  tracks  have  been  removed  and  the  comparatively  large 
roundhouse  force  previously  employed  has  been  replaced  by 
a  single  electrician.  All  locomotives  and  cabooses  are  pooled, 
the  men  being  given  suitable  locker  space  to  store  their 
lanterns,  flags,  tools,  etc.  Through  freight  trains  do  not 
leave  the  main  track  and  often  are  not  switched  at  all.  At 
Harlowton  the  locomotive  is  given  a  rough  inspection  and 
any  light  repairs  made  that  are  necessary.  Detailed  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  work  is  done  at  Deer  Lodge.  The 
same  change  in  operation  has  been  effected  on  the  Mis- 
soula division,  Avery  to  Deer  Lodge,  in  this  case  Alberton 
being  the  steam  engine  division  point  eliminated. 

Under  present  conditions,  we  are  running  with  a  monthly 
load  factor — ratio  average  load  to  maximum  load — of  about 
40  per  cent,  but  expect  within  a  few  months  to  have  installed 
a  so-called  power  indicating  and  limiting  system,  which 
will  automatically  indicate  to  the  despatcher  the  exact  amount 
of  power  which  the  whole  system  is  drawing  at  any  instant 
and  will  automatically  within  certain  limits  hold  the  maxi- 
mum down  to  a  certain  pre-determined  amount;  this  with  the 
object  of  keeping  as  low  as  possible  the  maximum  amount 
of  power  which  we  have  to  contract  with  the  power  company 
to  furnish  and  on  basis  of  60  per  cent  of  which  amount,  so 
contracted  for,  our  minimum  power  bill  is  made. 

The  figures  given  in  Table  I  show,  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain division,  a  comparison  of  locomotive  performance  for 
October,  November  and  December  under  steam  operation  in 


the  remaining  part.  This  and  the  running  of  .special  trains 
accounts  for  the  slight  variation  in  train  miles  of  Item  1. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  "Total"  miles  under  steam  and 
electricity  were  almost  exactly  the  same. 

Item  2.  Helper  Engine  Miles.  This  increased  under 
steam  as  the  temperature  decreased,  but  this  service  with  its 
extra  crew  co.st,  switching  delays,  etc.,  has  been  eliminated 
under  electricity.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  given 
do  not  contain  any  allowance  for  return  trips  of  helpers  down 
the  mountain. 

Item  3.  Number  Engines.  This  is  ihe  number  rrtually 
assigned  to  this  service,  both  on  the  road  and  in  shops,  by 
the  district  master  mechanic.  The  electric  locomotives  in- 
clude five  double  units  and  two  split  locomotives  and  the 
number  can  probably  be  reduced  when  train  heating  appa- 
ratus is  gotten  into  shape  and  minor  electrical  improvements 
completed,  which  matters  have  required  more  .shopping  than 
will  ultimately  l)e  necessary.  The  number  of  steam  engines, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  minimum  as  freight  engines  in  helper 
service  were  often  used  to  help  passenger  trains,  a  fact  which 
is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  figures  shown.  Therefore, 
less  than  half  as  many  electric  as  steam  engines  are  required 
for  the  same  service. 

Item  4.  Train  Miles  per  Engine.  This  is  derived  from 
the  preceding  figures  and,  on  basis  of  what  has  just  been 
mentioned,  the  figures  are  high  for  steam  and  low  for  elec- 
tricity. Our  record  for  an  electric  locomotive  is  9,052  miles 
made  in  June,  1916. 

Item  5.  This  shows  the  actual  electric  energy  purchased 
and  chargeable  against  this  service.  Every  electric  locomo- 
tive is  equipped  with  a  kilowatt  hour  meter,  which  on  each 
trip  is  read  at  points  of  commencement  of  motoring  and 
again  at  commencement  of  regeneration,  giving  a  record  of 
the  engineer's  performance  as  regards  use  of  power.     The 


TABLE  I— DATA  ON  OPERATION  UNDER  STEAM  IN    1915    AND   UNDER  ELECTRTCTTY  IN   1916 


Rocky  Mountain  Division. 

Passenger.  Steam, 

Train  or  Train  Engine  Miles 39,426 

Helper    Engine    Miles 4,738 

Number  Engines   13 

Train  Miles  per  Engine 3,040 

1,000  K.W.H.   at  Power  Co.'s   Meters 

K.W.H.   per  Train   Mile 

Coal,    Total    Tons 3,380 

Coal,   Lbs.    per   Train   Mile : 171 

Freight. 

1,000  Ton  Miles 9,S,512 

Train  Miles   60,666 

Helper   Engine   Miles 1 6,605 

Number   Engines    42 

1,000  Ton  Miles  per  Engine -',405 

*Number  Subdivision  Trains 535 

tTon  Miles  per  Train  Mile 1 ,625 

Total   Time,    Hours ''.094 

Minutes   per    1,000    Ton    Miles 3.70 

1,000  K.W.H.   at  Power  Co.'s  Meters 

K.W.H.  per  1,000  Ton  Miles 

Total  Tons  Coal 1  -M50 

Lbs.  Coal   per  1,000  Ton  Miles 247 


October. 

A 


Elect. 
40,169 

7 

5,730 

1,217 

30.3 


November 


Total. 


Steam. 

119,330 

24,752 

13 

9,190 


11,260 
188 


13,670 
294 


13,230 
291 


39,050 
276 


Elect. 
119,237 


7 

17,040 

3,478.5 

29.1 


125,522 

93,228 

130,848 

91,122 

107,717 

282,862 

364,087 

65,400 

58,014 

63,299 

58,257 

57,311 

176,937 

186,010 

7,022 

20,422 

7,544 

19,336 

5,591 

56.363 

20,157 

15 

41 

15 

44 

15 

43 

IS 

8,370 

2,270 

8,720 

2,070 

7,170 

6,745 

24,260 

585 

523 

583 

586 

543 

1,584 

1,711 

1,920 

1.605 

2,070 

1,563 

1,880 

1,600 

1,960 

5,022 

5.946 

5,084 

5,785 

4,429 

17,825 

14,535 

2.40 

3.83 

2.33 

3.81 

2.47 

3.78 

2.39 

4,696 

5,119 

4,528 

14,343 

37.4 

39.1 

42.0 

39.4 

•  Subdivision  Train— One  train  over  one   Subdivision:     Divide  by  2  for  trains  over  entire   Division. 

t  Ton  Miles  per  Engine — Mile  equals  tons  per  train  with  one  electric  engine  and  short  helper  service,  or  with  one  steam  engine  and  longer  helper 
service:  In  this  connection  consider  Item  17.  Total  Regeneration  over  entiip  Division,  Month  of  November,  equals  11.3%  of  consumption  at  motors. 
Passenger  on  2%  grade,  .Fan.  21-27,  1917.  —  Regeneration  —  42.8%  of  consumption  at  motors.  Passenger  on  1.66%  grade,  Jan.  21-27,  1917.  —  Regen- 
eration —  23.1%  of  consumption  at  motors. 


1915  and  electric  operation  in  1916.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  figures  given,  while  sufficiently  correct  for  compara- 
tive purposes  as  they  are  taken  from  the  same  report  forms 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  .strictly  accurate  when  considered 
individually.  The  forms  are  those  from  which  the  data 
could  most  convenientl}-  be  obtained  in  the  short  time  avail- 
able. 

Passenger  Data 

Taking  first  the  passenger  data:  As  already  described, 
passenger  service  on  this  division  consists  of  two  through 
trains  each  way  daily  and  one  local  each  way.  The  local 
ran  between  Deer  Lodge  and  Harlo\vton  during  one  part  of 
tliese  three  months  and  between  Butte  and  Harlowton  during 


figures  shown  in  the  table  are  the  net  energ>'  read  at  the 
locomotive  increased  by  a  suitable  amount  for  line  and  sub- 
station losses.  The  efficiency  of  the  system  from  the  power 
company's  meters  to  locomotives  is  now  running  at  67  to  70 
per  cent. 

Items  6  and  7  are  self-explanatory.  The  coal  figure  is 
only  approximately  correct. 

Freight  Data. 

Item  1.  This  shows  an  average  increase  during  the 
months  of  electric  operation  of  28.8  per  cent  over  that  of 
steam.  For  November  the  increase  was  40  per  cent.  In  this 
connection  the  superintendent  of  the  division  has  stated  that 
to  handle  the    1916    business   cither   electrification   or,   Avith 
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steam,  clouhlc  Ir.uking  would  have  hi-eii  nai-ssary.  I'lic 
latter  would  still,  of  course,  have  re(|uired  e.xtra  motive 
power.  Po.ssihly,  the  superintendent  did  not  intend  his  state- 
ment should  be  taken  literally,  hut,  in  any  event,  it  is  rea- 
sonahle  to  a.ssume  that  under  the  business  conditions  which 
existed  during  the  months  under  electrical  operation,  the 
steam  figures  would  be  for  steam  too  favorable. 

Item  10  Irain  Miles.  This  is  used  in  obtaining  Item 
15. 

hem  11.  Helper  Engine  Miles.  The  figures  show  that 
for  the  same  ton  miles  there  would  be  over  three  times  as 
many  helper  engine  miles  under  steam  as  under  electricity. 
No  account  is  taken  of  tiie  return  trips  of  helpers  or  their 
otherwise  running  light.  This  is  a  considerable  item  under 
steam,  but  is  small  for  electricity. 

Item  12.  Number  Engines.  This  is  possibly  a  little  high 
for  steam  because  .some  of  these  engines  were  at  times  used 
in  passenger  helper  service  as  already  explained.  The  num- 
ber of  electric  locomotives  given  is  the  number  purchased  for 
this  service  and  is  considered  sufficient.  We  are  unfortu- 
nately obliged  to  use  our  judgment  in  this  matter  as  many  of 
the  locomotives  purchased  for  the  Missoula  division,  not  then 
under  electrical  operation,  were  available  and  used.  Twenty- 
eight  locomotives  are  now  easily  handling  the  business  of  the 
two  divisions. 

I'sing  the  figures  as  they  stand  and  deducting  Item  13 — 
1,000  Ton  Miles  per  Engine — we  find  that  the  electric  loco- 
motive handles  about  three  and  one-half  times  as  many  ton 
miles  per  month  as  the  steam  locomotive  and  from  item  17 
Minutes  per  1,000  Ton  Miles — that  the  electric  locomotive 
cuts  ,iO  per  cent  from  the  time  necessary  to  handle  a  given 
business,  partly  by  faster  running,  partly  by  heavier  trains. 

Item  14.  Number  Subdivision  Trains.  This  shows  for 
the  three  months,  that  the  average  number  of  division  trains 
involved  was  8.6  for  steam  and  9.3  for  electricity. 

Item  15.  Ton  Miles  per  Train  Mile.  This  is  about  the 
same  as  tons  per  train,  and  22  per  cent  greater  for  electricity 
than  steam.  The  electric  train,  it  might  be  considered  at 
first  glance,  ought  by  comparison  to  be  heavier,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  steam  train  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  had  two  locomotives  on  it.  The  tonnage 
of  the  through  freight  is  greater  than  shown,  the  average 
figures  shown  being  considerably  lower  because  the  compar- 
atively light  local  freights  were  included. 

Items  18  and  19,  showing  consumption  of  electric  energy, 
are  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  previously  described  for 
passenger  service  and  later  in  conjunction  with  Items  20  and 
21  give  a  comparison  of  relative  amounts  of  coal  and  electricity 
used  to  handle  a  given  business.  Under  present  conditions 
we  are  paying  for  electricity  on  a  k.w.h.  basis  and  'it  is 
costing  considerably  less  than  was  formerly  paid  for  coal. 

The  effects  of  regeneration  on  the  power  consumption  vary 
more  or  less,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  for  the  month  of  No- 
veml)er,  the  amount  of  regenerated  power  measured  at  the 
locomotives  was  11.3  per  cent  of  the  total  power  consumed 
at  the  motors.  Some  of  this  power  goes  over  the  trolley  direct 
to  locomotives  which  are  motoring,  and  the  rest  goes  through 
the  substations,  reversing  the  motor  generators  and  either 
flowing  into  the  power  company's  transmission  system  or 
along  the  railway  line  to  other  substations. 

The  power  saving  feature  of  regeneration  is  not  considered 
so  important  as  the  increased  safety  and  ea.se  with  which 
trains  are  handled  on  the  heavy  mountain  grades  and  the 
saving  in  wear  and  tear  on  brake  shoes  and  equipment. 


Another  Chinese  Railroad  Contract. — Award  of  a 
contract  for  construction  of  a  200-mile  railway  in  China  by 
the  Siems-Carey  Railway  &  Canal  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  has 
been  announced  in  a  dispatch  from  the  American  legation  in 
Pekin.  The  line  will  run  from  Chowkia-Kow  to  Siang- 
Yang. 


VALUATION    HEARING    BEFORE    INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Hearing  of  the  protests  by  the  carriers  against  the  tenta- 
tive valuations  served  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  cases  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  New  Orleans, 
Texas  &  Mexico  and  Winston-Salem  southbound  railways, 
together  with  some  additional  testimony  on  the  cases  of  the 
.\tlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  and  Texas  Midland,  was 
begun  on  Monday  before  the  full  membership  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  Washington,  and  two  weeks 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  hearing.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  the  plan  of  procedure,  it  was  decided  that  all  testi- 
mony presented  should  apply  to  all  of  the  cases  involved, 
except  as  it  should  be  stipulated  in  connection  with  any  part 
of  the  testimony.  S.  W.  Moore,  general  solicitor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  said  his  road  did  not  wish  to  be  bound 
in  advance  by  testimony  as  to  the  other  roads.  The  western 
group  of  railways  was  represented  by  Pierce  Butler  and  Les- 
lie Craven,  the  eastern  group  by  George  Stuart  Patterson 
and  Sanford  Robinson  and  the  .southern  group  by  W.  G. 
Brantley.  The  state  commissions  were  represented  by  C.  B. 
Aitchison  and  A.  E.  Helm.  Glen  E.  Plum  entered  an  ap- 
pearance on  behalf  of  the  brotherhoods  of  train  service  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Butler  stated  that  he  would  like  to  examine  Director 
Prouty  of  the  division  of  valuation  as  to  certain  features  of 
the  tentative  reports  and  immediately  precipitated  an  ani- 
mated discussion  by  asking  whether  the  tentative  valuation 
of  the  Texas  Midland  was  prepared  by  the  division  or  by 
the  commission.  Mr.  Prouty  replied  that  the  tentative  valua- 
tion as  served  was  the  act  of  the  commission,  that  any  com- 
munication between  the  division  and  the  commission  was 
privileged  and  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into.  P.  J.  Farrell, 
solicitor  for  the  division  of  valuation,  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion, saying  that  the  carriers  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  the 
correctness  of  the  tentative  valuations,  but  not  as  to  who  did 
the  work.  He  said  the  forces  of  the  division  were  working 
under  the  commission  and  that  after  the  commission  served 
the  notice  it  became  the  action  of  the  commission.  Mr.  But- 
ler said  he  wanted  the  record  to  show  that  the  valuation  as 
served  was  prepared  by  the  division  and  more  particularly 
by  the  director  and  adopted  pro  forma  by  the  commission. 

Chairman  Hall  asked  what  bearing  that  fact  would  have 
if  it  were  so.  Mr.  Butler  said  its  standing  in  court  would 
be  affected  by  the  question  whether  or  not  it  represented  the 
judgment  of  the  commission.  Commissioner  Clark  asked 
whether  he  thought  the  commission  had  not  given  it  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Butler  said  he  had  understood  the  director 
to  say  that  he  had  drafted  the  report.  Mr.  Prouty  said  that 
if  he  had  made  any  such  statement  it  was  not  true  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commission  had  considered  the  report 
very  carefully.  Commissioner  Clements  explained  that  the 
commission  had  complied  with  the  law  and  that  the  carriers 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  protest  against  and  ijitroduce 
evidence  as  to  any  point  of  law  or  of  fact,  that  the  report 
came  to  the  commission  like  the  report  of  an  examiner  in  a 
rate  case  which  might  be  modified  by  the  commission  before 
Ijeing  made  final,  might  be  reversed  or  might  be  adopted 
when  approved.  When  once  adopted  it  represents  the  action 
of  the  commission,  but  under  the  law  the  roads  have  an  op- 
portunity to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  l)e  adopted  as  final. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  if  the  report  had  been  perfunctorily 
adopted  by  the  commission,  it  would  not  be  the  tentative 
valuation  required  by  the  law  and  that  the  carriers  wanted 
to  know  whether  it  represented  the  results  of  the  deliberation 
and  consideration  by  the  commission.  He  thought  the  com- 
mission before  promulgating  the  tentative  valuation  should 
have  determined  some  rules,  principles  and  methods.  Com- 
missioner Clark  wanted  to  know  in  what  way  the  commission 
could  be  expected  to  do  the  work  except  through  the  division 
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of  valuation.  Chairman  Hall  ruled  that  the  tentative  valu- 
ation is  a  public  record  representing  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission and  that  there  is  no  right  to  go  back  of  it  and,  there- 
fore, sustained  the  objection  to  the  question  and  answer. 

Mr.  Butler  then  asked  whether  the  division  in  reporting 
that  "no  other  values  or  elements  of  value  were  found  to 
exist''  meant  to  find  as  a  fact  that  there  were  no  such  values 
or  to  express  no  opinion  on  the  point.  Mr.  Prouty  said  that 
he  had  written  to  Mr.  Wells  of  the  Texas  Midland,  stating 
that  he  might  file  a  claim  as  to  such  elements  of  value  and 
that  he  did  file  certain  claims,  and  he  had  told  Mr.  Wells 
that  he  might  introduce  testimony  on  the  point,  but  he  had 
not  yet  done  so.  Mr.  Prouty  thought  that  if  the  carriers  had 
testimony  that  would  establish  other  elements  of  value  it 
should  be  presented  to  the  commission.  Solicitor  Farrell 
objected  to  the  question  and  Chairman  Hall  sustained  the 
objection,  saying  that  the  tentative  report  speaks  for  itself. 
Commissioner  Clark  said  he  thought  the  finding  in  the  report 
was  clear.  Mr.  Butler  asked  if  the  commission  had  looked 
for  any  such  elements  of  value.  The  chairman  stated  that 
the  opportunity  is  given  to  the  carriers  to  introduce  testimony 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  Butler  then  asked  the  director  if  he  thought  6  per  cent 
a  reasonable  and  sufficient  rate  by  which  to  compute  interest 
during  construction  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  Midland  and 
to  cover  the  cost  of  obtaining  money  over  and  above  interest. 
Solicitor  Farrell  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  director  had 
not  been  called  as  an  expert  witness  on  this  point  and  the 
objection  was  sustained. 

E.  T.  Lamb,  president  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  At- 
lantic, testified  regarding  the  other  values  and  elements  of 
value,  pointing  out  the  following  as  among  such  elements 
to  be  considered:  Going  concern,  franchises,  location  and 
gradients,  favorable  contracts,  the  right  to  use  properties  not 
owned,  facilities  used  by  it  provided  by  non-carriers  and 
other  carriers,  continuity  of  land,  a  completely  organized  and 
equipped  property,  other  costs  of  construction  and  develop- 
ment than  those  reported.  Chairman  Hall  said  the  witness 
had  stated  that  there  are  such  values,  but  did  not  prove  what 
the  values  are.  Judge  Brantley,  asked  if  the  commission 
could  not  eliminate  the  statement  that  other  values  or  ele- 
ments of  value  were  found  to  exist  and  substitute  a  statement 
that  certain  values  were  found,  including  an  amount  there- 
for, if  the  commission  decided  to  make  a  specific  valuation, 
and,  if  not,  to  state  the  facts  so  that  a  court  or  whoever  fixed 
the  final  value  could  be  given  an  opportunity  to  place  a 
figure   thereon. 

Charles  E.  Rice,  a  lawyer  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  gave  tes- 
timony regarding  the  development  and  growth  of  population. 
At  the  hearing  on  Tuesday  E.  Holbrook,  special  engineer 
of  the  Union  Pacific ;  W.  H.  Courtenay,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  J.  E.  Willoughby,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  testified  regarding  the 
appreciation  in  value  of  railroad  track  due  to  seasoning  and 
solidification.  Mr.  Courtenay  gave  figures  for  various  new 
lines  built  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  showing  the  added 
cost  of  maintenance  on  new  line,  as  compared  with  older 
lines  on  the  system.  He  gave  the  following  differences  per 
mile  per  annum  for  the  increased  labor  cost  alone,  excluding 
rail  and  tie  renewals,  for  various  new  lines,  as  compared  with 
old  lines,  $897,  $1,093,  $947,  $1,534  and  $421.  The  de- 
creased labor  cost  on  a  seasoned  line,  he  said,  represented 
only  a  part  of  the  appreciation.  On  a  new  road  derailments 
are  frequent,  sometimes  as  frequent  as  one  a  day,  which 
cause  damage  to  track  and  equipment  as  well  as  to  lading, 
and  add  to  the  expenses  of  operation.  He  said  the  value  of 
appreciation  due  to  age  can  only  be  approximated  and  he 
hardly  thought  it  could  l)e  stated  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
he  thought  that  a  fair  approximation  could  be  obtained  by 
taking  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  roadbed 
for  the  difference  lietween  the  seasoned  and  the  new  line.   He 


cited  the  experience  on  two  divisions  on  which  tests  had 
showed  that  on  a  new  line  three  less  cars  per  train  can  be 
operated  than  on  another  line  with  a  grade  .05  per  cent 
less.  Mr.  Willoughby  mentioned  as  factors  in  the  value  of 
appreciation  the  lessened  cost  of  maintenance,  greater  speed 
and  tonnage  of  trains  and  reduced  hazard.  He  said  he  had 
made  some  studies  of  the  matter  and,  while  it  could  not  be 
expressed  in  exact  figures,  he  thought  seasoning  should  add 
25  per  cent  to  the  value  of  the  roadbed. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  and  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  & 
Eastern  have  filed  protests  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  the  tentative  valuation  of  their  property 
served  recently  by  the  commission.  The  Illinois  Public 
Utilities  Commission  also  filed  a  protest  against  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  report. 

A.  B.  &  A.  Hearing  at  Chattanooga 

A  hearing  on  the  protest  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic  regarding  the  tentative  valuation  of  its  property 
issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  taken  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  March  1,  before  C.  F.  Staples, 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  division  of  valuation, 
who  has  had  active  charge  of  the  valuation  of  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic.  The  railroad  was  represented  by 
W.  G.  Brantley  as  counsel  and  E.  M.  Durham,  Jr.,  special 
engineer.  The  testimony  was  devoted  principall}-  to  the 
question  of  classification  of  land  and  unit  prices.  The  in- 
formal objections  and  exceptions  of  the  carriers  to  the  valua- 
tion had  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Staples  with  other  members 
of  the  division  of  valuation  and  presumably  overruled,  as 
the  tentative  valuation  served  by  the  commission  is  in  the 
same  form  as  it  was  when  the  exceptions  and  objections  were 
first  informally  made.  This  prompted  the  carrier  at  the  hear- 
ing to  submit  a  formal  motion  to  be  advised  as  to  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  examiner  and,  particularly,  as  to  whether 
the  examiner  had  been  given  power  to  report  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  upon  the  testimony  submitted. 

Testimony  regarding  the  classification  of  land  developed 
that  in  some  instances  where  the  carrier  had  purchased  land 
for  section  house  purposes,  which  was  used  for  cultivation 
by  section  hands,  it  has  been  classed  as  non-carrier  property. 
In  a  number  of  cases  part  of  the  station  grounds  of  the  car- 
rier, occupied  by  seed  houses,  was  classified  as  non-carrier. 
Property  acquired  in  Atlanta  and  Birmingham  for  freight 
station  purposes  and  which  was  admitted  to  be  well  selected 
for  that  purpose  was  excluded  from  the  carrier  lands  be- 
cause not  actually  used  at  the  time.  Some  lands  acquired 
by  condemnation  were  classed  as  non-carrier,  although  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Georgia  require  the  carrier  to  show  its 
need  for  such  lands  before  it  can  be  condemned.  In  some 
cases  lands  purchased  for  terminal  purposes  were  classified 
as  non-carrier,  although  since  the  date  of  valuation  plans 
have  been  practically  completed  for  the  use  of  such  lands. 
Testimony  was  introduced  to  show  that  the  zone  system  used 
in  valuing  lands  included  land  var\-ing  in  value  from  S2.50 
to  $75  per  acre  in  the  same  zone.  Farm  land,  wood  land, 
swamps  and  residential  property  in  small  towns  had  also  been 
placed  in  the  same  zone. 


Coal  Supplants  the  Kaoliang  Stalks  of  Manchuria. 
— -The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company,  which  owns  the 
J'ushun  coal  mine,  is  making  every  effort  to  encourage  the 
use  of  its  coal  instead  of  kaoliang  stalks  by  the  Chinese  in 
this  district.  The  kaoliang  is  a  species  of  tall  millet  grown 
throughout  Manchuria.  The  grain  is  used  as  food  and  is 
also  largely  used  in  the  production  of  samshu,  an  alcoholic 
drink  that  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the  Chinese. 
The  kaoliang  stalks  are  a  valuable  by-product  and  are  em- 
ployed in  the  building  of  houses  and  fences,  as  well  as  for 
fuel.  They  are  both  cheap  and  abundant  and  have  hitherto 
competed  successfully  with  coal. — Commerce  Report. 
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General    News    Department 


The  Boston  &  Maine  has  increased  the  jiay  of  its  tekKiapliers 
and  granted   them   an   annual   vacation  of  one   week. 

The  United  Slates  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations April  \7  for  the  position  of  senior  land  appraiser  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  salaries,  $1,800  to  $2,700. 
.\pplicants  must  be  between  25  and  50  years  old. 

The  Barren  County  Circuit  Court  at  Glasgow,  Ky.,  has  lined 
the  Mammoth  Cave  Railroad  $500  for  violation  of  the  law  re- 
quiring separate  compartments  or  cars  for  white  and  colored 
passen'gers.  The  Mammoth  Cave  road  runs  between  Glasgow 
Junction  and  Mammoth   Cave,  9  miles. 

The  telegraph  operators  and  agents  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  have  effected  a  settlement  of  their  demands  for  wage 
increases,  the  company  granting  an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent. 
This  will  affect  approximately  2,000  telegraphers,  station  agents 
and  tower  men,  and  means  an  increase  in  the  company's  payroll 
amounting  to  $150,000  annually. 


New  Jersey  Full  Crew  Law  Modified 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  which  has  had  under  discussion 
for  several  weeks  a  bill  to  repeal  the  "full-crew''  law  of  that  state, 
finally  adopted  it,  with  an  amendment,  on  Tuesday  last.  The 
lower  house  had  defeated  the  repeal;  then,  after  a  long  contest 
it  was  carried,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  22.  In  the  Senate,  however, 
a  change  was  made  so  that  the  railroads  will  have  to  file  com- 
plaints with  the  Public  Utility  Commissioners  if  they  wish  to 
show  that  the  trains  at  present  are  over-manned ;  and  the  burden 
of  proof  will  be  on  the  railroad  company  to  prove  that  such  is 
the  case.  It  is  expected  that  the  governor  will  give  public  hear- 
ings before  approving  the  bill. 

Daylight  Saving 

The  National  Daylight  Saving  Committee  announces  that  a 
proposal  to  enact  a  federal  daylight  saving  law,  providing  for 
setting  clocks  forward  one  hour,  will  be  laid  before  the  commg 
extra  session  of  Congress;  and  it  is  declared  that  61  out  of  the 
96  senators;  and  294  representatives  are  favorable  tothe  pro- 
posed law.  Colgate  &  Company,  soap  makers,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
tried  the  plan  last  Summer,  and  it  is  said  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  concern's  employees  are  in  favor  of  repeating  the  ex- 
periment this  year.  The  directors  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  accepted  a  favorable  report  on  daylight  savmg 
and  are  considering  the  question  of  recommending  the  scheme 
for  perpetual  use,  both  summer  and   winter. 


Old-Fashioned  Ticket-Agent  Still  Living 

To  all  the  presidents,  and  the  vice-presidents,  of  all  the  rail- 
roads, in  the  whole  world.  Gentlemen:  Someday,  I  want  you 
to  go,  each  one  of  you,  into  a  ticket  office,  where  they  don't 
know  you,  and  go  up  to  the  counter,  and  stand  there,  and  look 
at  the  man  behind  the  counter.  And  lean  there  against  the 
counter  and  watch  him,  and  stand  there,  and  look  at  the  man, 
and  watch  him,  and  try  to  grab  him  when  he  gets  near  you ;  and 
miss  him.  And  stand  there  and  look  at  the  clock  and  wonder  if 
all  of  the  people,  ahead  of  you,  are  going  to  Europe  or  Jersey 
City,  or  where. 

And  stand  there,  and  watch  the  clerk,  and  see  him  yawn,  and 
tell  somebody  a  dollar  eighty,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  count  it 
and  put  it  away  in  the  cash  drawer.  And  go  to  the  phone, 
while  you're  waiting,  and  hear  him  talking  to  the  roundhouse, 
or  wherever  it  is  that  he  always  talks  to,  while  you're  waiting. 

And  change  feet,  and  stand  there,  on  the  other  foot,  and 
watch  him,  and  want  to  kill  him;  and  stand  there,  and  look 
at  the  clock,  and  it's  forty  minutes  since  you  came  in,  and 
change  feet,  and  stand  there,  and  watch  him  come  over  and 
give  you  your  ticket,  and  not  look  at  you,  and  take  your  money, 
and  not  look  at  you. 

.-\nd  when  you've  done  that,  go  back  to  your  office  and  think  it 


Dver,  and  push  a  button,  and  tell  somebody  what  you're  thinking 
about. — K.  C.  B.  in  the  New  York  American. 


Even  Railroad  Theft  Pricks  Conscience 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  recently  received  $15 
from  an  unknown  person,  who  had  been  party  to  a  theft  from 
the  railroad  24  years  ago.  The  unsigned  letter  which  accom- 
panied the  remittance  read  in  part  as  follows  : 

"In  February,  1893,  there  was  four  of  us  boys  started  from 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  we  bummed  our 
way  on  the  train,  and  while  at  either  Perry  or  Manilla,  I  forgot 
which  it  was,  one  of  the  boys  took  a  box  of  tobacco  containing 
six  plugs  of  tobacco.  So  I  feel  guilty  because  1  did  not  oppose 
it,  and  afterwards  helped  to  use  the  tobacco.  So  I  want  to  pay 
you  for  the  tobacco  and  fc^r  riding  on  your  train  without  paying 
my  fare.  The  tobacco  was  taken  from  the  depot  platform,  so 
enclosed  please  find  $15  for  same." 


Strong  and  Weak   Boxes 

The  United  States  Government  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
has  been  using  a  box-testing  machine  which  shows  up  the 
weak  points  in  box  design.  About  55,000,000  canned  food  boxes 
are  used  annually  and  they  have  been  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  complaint  by  the  railroads.  By  means  of  the  testing  machine 
it  was  discovered  that  increasing  the  number  of  nails  in  the  ends 
increased  the  strength  of  the  boxes  300  per  cent.  Properly 
nailed  boxes  with  Y^-'m.  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms  withstood 
rougher  handhng  than  boxes  with  ^-in.  sides,  tops  and  bottoms 
nailed  according  to  common  practice.  Several  box  manufactur- 
ers and  canners  have  already  accepted  the  results  obtained  and 
are  making  stronger  boxes  at  smaller  cost. 


United  States'  Huge  Foreign  Trade  Balance 

The  foreign  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  is  over  five  times  the  net  debt  of  the 
nation,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. It  is  more  than  $5,500,000,000,  whereas  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  September  30,  1916,  showed  a  net 
debt  of  $1,058,289,751.82.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
for  the  12  months  ended  February  1,  1917,  amounted  to 
$3,315,849,955,  approximately  twice  that  for  the  previous  12 
months,  $1,776,028,624,  and  eight  times  that  for  the  12  months 
ended  with  January,  1915,  $420,755,365.  The  total  value  of  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  in  January,  1917,  amounted  to  $613,441,020, 
nearly  double  that  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1916,  w-hich 
was  $330,036,410,  and  over  three  times  that  for  January,  1914, 
namely  $204,066,603.  Corresponding  figures  for  imports  in  Jan- 
uary, 'l917,  amounted  to  $241,674,851,  as  against  $204,834,188  in 
December,  1916,  and  $184,350,94?  in  January,  1916. 
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Testimonial  to  Commissioner  Clements 

Members  and  employees  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion held  a  surprise  party  at  the  hearing  rooms  of  the  commis- 
sion in  Washington  on  March  17  in  honor  of  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  Judson  C.  Clements'  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
commission.  Chairman  Hall  gave  a  talk  on  Commissioner 
Clements  and  his  long  and  useful  service,  and  Examiner-.^ttorney 
George  N.  Brown  expressed  the  congratulations  of  the  em- 
ployees, presenting  on  their  behalf  a  beautifully  embossed  and 
illuminated  testimonial,  mounted  in  a  handsome  frame,  which 
was  w  orded  as  follows  : 

"To  Judson  C.  Clements,  upon  the  completion  of  25  years  of 
faithful  service  in  the  public  interest  as  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner,  his  friends  upon  the  commission's  staff  present 
this  testimonial  of  their  affectionate  esteem  and  appreciation  of 
the  admirable  performance  of  a  high  public  duty,  and  express 
their  earnest  hope  that  he  may  long  continue  his  great  work  in 
the  cause  of  justice." 
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Operations  of  Express  Companiea  for  1916  of  income  account  and  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  principal 

The   Interstate   Commerce  Commission  has  issued   in  its  pre-      express  companies  operating  in  the  United  States  for  the  years 
liminary  abstract  for   1916  the   following  preliminary  statement      ended  June  30,   1916  and   1915 : 

Grand  Total  Adams  Express  Co.         American  Express  Co.       Canadian  Express  Co.  Globe  Express  Co. 


1916  1915  1916  1915  1916  1915  1916  1915  1916               1915 

(297,138.54  (301,893.57  (45,153.38  (44,930.22  (74,279.85     (74,292.79  (12,049.93  (10,264.13  (2,839.78 

miles  miles  miles  miles  miles  miles  miles  miles  (*)                 miles 

covered)'  covered)"  covered)  covered)  covered)  covered)  covered)  covered)  covered)' 

Operating  income: 

Charges  for  transportation $173,709,412  $144,816,286  $42,400,411  $34,631,486  $57,619,383  $46,735,416  $3,882,748  $3,106,655  $1,362        $601,549 

Express  privileges— Dr 87,971,136  73,507,563  20,886.134  17,167,041  28,788,259  23,458,861  1,990,328  1,554.427  447           303,433 

Revenue  from  transportation..      85,738,276  71,308.723  21,514,277  17,464,445  28,831,124  23,276,555  1,892,420  1,552,228  915           298,116 
Revenue    from    operations    other 

than   transportation    5,497,237  4,178.673  583,009  508,498  3,150,023  2,388,646  121,628  107,441  11              8,111 

Total  operating  revenues 91,235,513  75,487,396  22,097,286  17,972,943  31,981,147  25,665,201  2,014,048  1,659,669  926          306,227 

Operating  expenses    79,092,073  71,529,981  19,918,779  18,088,935  28,150,236  24,660,305  1,698,508  1,575,942  6,189          298,631 

Net  operating  revenue 12,143,440  3,957,415  2,178,507  115,992  3,830,911  1,004,896  315,540  83,727  5,263              7,596 

Uncollectible  revenue  from  trans- 
portation             -    33,966  21,309  7,113  6,075  10,088  3,150  530  100  

Express   taxes    1,548,760  1,379,895  243,832  194,931  540,085  417,934  50,945  51,949  4,200            11,196 


Operating  income   10,560,714  2,556,211  1.927,562  316.998  3,280,738  583,812  264,065            31,678  9.463              3,600 

Total   other  income    4,068,850  3,583.232  2,054,034  1,547,253  626,942  576,192  14,220          137,515 

Gross  income   14,629,564  6,139,443  3,981,596  1,230,255  3.907,680  1,160,004  264,065            31,678  4,757          133,915 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income  1,548,376  1,305,615  950,438  974,473  238,645  188,830  264,065            31,678            


Net  income    13,081,188         4,833,828       3,031.158  255,782       3,669,035  971,174  4,757  133,915 

Disposition  of  net  incorne: , 

Income    applied    to    sinking    and 

other  reserve  funds 

Dividend  appropriations  of  income      2,238,044         2,228,065  400,000  90,021 

Income  appropriations  for  invest- 
ment  in   physical  property....  

Stock   discount   extinguished 

through  income .  

Miscellaneous    appropriations    of 

income   


Total  appropriations 2,238,044         2,228,065  400,000  90,021 

Balance    transferred    to    profit   and 
loss   10,843,144         2,605,763       2,631,158  255,782       3,669,03.'  ^71,174  4,757  43,894 


Balance   carried    .'iirward   to   credit 
of  balance  sheet   31,966,219       27,744,224       9,990,242       7,270,870       7,329,061        6,036,600  310,156  816.348 

Great  Northern  Express  Co.    Northern  Express  Co.        Southern  Express  Co.         Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Western  Express  Co. 


1916  1915  1916  1915  1916  1915  1916  1915  1916  1915 

(9,837.99  (9,582.80  (8,274.70  (8,233.03  (34,764.60  (34,665.60  (107,529.20   (114,692.13  (5,248.89  (5,232.87 

miles  miles  miles  miles  miles  miles  miles  m.iles  miles  miles 

covered)  covered)  covered)  covered)  covered;  covered)  covered)  covered)  covered)  covered) 
0|>erating  income: 

Charges  for  transportation $3,384,898  $3,138,116  $3,049,797  $2,778,592  $16,504,462  $14,085,100  $45,434,665  $38,555,664  $1,431,686  $1,183,708 

Express  privileges— Dr 2,062,411  1,903,533  1,652,671  1,515,586  8,488,216  7,278,117  23,414,248  19,724,414  688.422  602,151 

Revenue  from  transportation..        1,322,487  1,234,583  1,397,126  1,263,006  8,016,246  6,806,983  22,020,417  18,831,250  743,264  581,557 
Revenue    from    operations    other 

than   transportation    58,889  52,689  47,366  40,251  357,401  300,882  1,134,902  734,633  44,008  37,522 


Total  operating  revenues 1,381,376  1,287,272  1,444,492  1,303,257  8,373,647  7,107,865  23,155,319     19.565.883            787.272          619,079 

Operating  expenses    1,080,023  1,058,576  1,081.061  1,060,618  6,637,119  6,302,801  19,847,688     17,860,840            672,470          623,333 

-Vet    operating   revenue 301,353  228,696  363,431  242,639  1,736,528  805,064  3,307,631        1,705,043            114,802               4.254 

I'r.collectible  revenue  from  trans- 
portation      213  124  750  205  1,153  662  14,04 

Express   taxes    45,981  45,155  62,930  60,642  173,137  172.958  413,72 

Operating  income    255,159  183,417  299,751  181,792  1,562,238  631,444  2,879,86 

Total  other  income 2,752  2,556  49,612  50,222  126,989  147,692  1,190,59 

Gross  income    257,911  185,973  349,363  232,014  1.689,227  779.136  4.070,46 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income  1.230  8,876  13,846  9,596  29,809  30,261  49,68 

Net  income  256,681  177,097  335,517  222,418  1,659,418  748,875-  4,020,77 


Disposition  of  net  income: 

Income    applied    to    sinking   and 

other  reserve  funds   

Dividend  appropriations  of  income  100,000  200,000  400,000  400.000        1,438,044        1,438,044 

Income  appropriations  for  invest- 
ment in   physical   propertv....  

Stock    discount   extinguished 

through  income ^  

.Miscellaneous    appropriations    of 

income    ....;..  


Total    appropriations    100,000  200,000  400,000  400,000        1,438,044        1,438,044 


^al.Tnce    transferred    to    profit    and 
loss    256,681  77,097  335.517  22,418       1,259,418  348,875       2,582,730  900,633  103.848  14.110 


Balance   carried    forward   to   credit 

of  balance  sheet    658,057  .^97,34.=i  500,426  164.403       2.887,365       6.069.442      10.195.884       7,478,401  95.028  10,815 

'  Includes  8,698.99  miles  of  electric  lines,  34,007.14  miles  of  steamboat  lines,  and  682.37  miles  of  stage  lines. 

-  Includes  8,266.88  miles  of  electric  lines,  40,703.64  miles  of  steamboat  lines,  and  696. IS  miles  of  stage  lines. 

■  Ri  presents  balarce  turned  over  to  Grand  Trunk   Ry.   Co.   of  Canada. 

'  Discontinued  active  operations  on  all   lines  April   30,   1915.      See  note  2. 

'Report   covers  operations   for  ten   months   ended   April    30.    1915:    mileage  not  included  in  "Grand  total." 
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Offers  Ground  for  Cultivation 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  offered  the  track 
repair  men  the  use  of  spare  tracts  on  the  right-of-way  for 
gardens. 

Railway  Earnings  and  Expenses  for  the  Calendar  Year 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  issued  its  monthly 
bulletin  of  railway  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  month  of 
December  and  the  calendar  year  1916. 

The  net  operating  income  of  railways  of  the  United  States 
for  December,  1916,  was  less  than  that  for  December,  1915,  by 
$22  per  mile,  or  5.3  per  cent. 

Total  operating  revenues,  $310,735,893,  exceeded  those  for 
December,  1915,  by  $22,637,177.  Operating  expenses,  $209,021,016, 
were  greater  by  $24,510,949.  Net  operating  revenue,  $101,714,877, 
fell  off  by  $1,873,772.  Taxes,  $14,826,762,  increased  by  $2,519,125. 
Net  operating  income  was  $86,769,810,  a  decrease  of  $4,449,031. 

If  spread  over  the  mileage  represented,  operating  revenues 
averaged  $1,345  per  mile,  an  increase  of  7.4  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  per  mile,  $905,  were  greater  by  12.8  per  cent ;  net 
operating  revenue  per  mile,  $440,  decreased  2.3  per  cent,  and 
net  operating  income  per  mile,  $375,  showed  a  decrease  of  5.3 
per  cent.     Taxes  per  mile  rose  19.9  per  cent. 

This  summary  covers  230,986  miles  of  operated  line,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  calendar  year,  1916,  is  covered  by  the  accompany- 
ing table.  Total  operating  revenues  for  1916  amounted  to 
$3,622,057,141,  an  average  of  $15,701  per  mile  of  line;  operating 
expenses  amounted  to  $2,373,439,156,  or  $10,289  per  mile ;  net 
operating  revenue  amounted  to  $1,248,617,985,  or  $5,412  per  mile. 
Compared  with  the  preceding  calendar  year,  the  year  1916  shows 
an  increase  in  aggregate  operating  revenues  of  $538,644,918,  or 
16.8  per  cent  per  mile ;  an  increase  in  aggregate  operating  ex- 
penses of  $307,436,774,  or  14.2  per  cent  per  mile:  an  increase  in 
net  operating  revenue  of  $231,208,144,  or  22.0  per  cent  per  mile. 
Taxes  were  higher  by  $19,160,814,  or  13.1  per  cent  per  mile, 
while  operating  income  increased  $211,946,351,  or  23.4  per  cent 
per  mile. 

Operating  income  per  mile  was  greater  than  for  1915  in  each 
of  the  three  districts,  as  follows  :  It  increased  19.9  per  cent  in 
the  eastern  district,  increased  37.0  per  cent  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict, and  increased  23.1  per  cent  in  the  western  district. 

While  the  revenues  and  expenses  per  mile  were  greater  for 
each  month  than  in  1915,  the  percentage  by  which  net  revenue 
per  mile  was  above  the  level  of  1915  fell  almost  continuously 
throughout  the  year.  In  November  net  revenue  per  mile  was 
slightly  less  than  in  1915,  while  in  December  it  showed  a  greater 
decrease.  A  similar  tendency  may  bp  traced  in  the  southern, 
eastern  and  western  districts,  although  with  some  variations  as 
between  the  districts. 

Confining  this  monthly  survey  to  operating  income  per  mile, 
which  is  net  revenue  less  taxes,  the  following  table  brings  out 
the  same  tendency : 

Per    Cent    of    Incre.^se    (or    Decrease)    of    Operating    Income    per    Mile 
Over    Corresponding    Month    of    1915 

United 

1916  States  East  South  West 

January    64..S  130.3  63.2  18.4 

February    67.8  115.8  83.4  29.2 

March   48.4  S6.0  49.8  41.4 

April    42.3  34.6  39.8  54.4 

May    52.6  49.4  56.7  55.7 

June    25.9  18.6  55.3  26.9 

July   24.7  21.0  18.3  31.1 

August    27.1  16.6  36.4  36.8 

September    10.0  0.6  14.6  18.7 

October    8.7  d  4.4  27.0  16.5 

November    d   1.8  d   13.7  25.2  1.7 

December     d  5.3  d   14.9  17.1  d  4  3 


National  Scale  Men's  Association 

The  National  Scale  Men's  Association  held  its  second  annual 
meeting  at  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Hotel,  Chicago,  March  19,  20  and 
21.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  many  of  interest  to 
railroad  men,  as  the  "Efficiency  of  Railroad  Track  Scales," 
"Stenciled  Weight  vs.  Actual  Weight,"  "Grain  Scales  and  Grain 
Weighing,"  "Automatic  Scales,"  "Depot  Platform  Scales,"  "Track 
Scale  Automatic  Weight  Recorders."  "Relieving  Gears  vs.  Dead 
Rails,"  "Construction  of  Scale  Pits,"  and  "Ventilation,  Drainage 
and  Heating  of  Scale  Pits  and  Care  of  Track  Scales." 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  foUowinR  list  gives  names  of  set  rclaries,  dales  of  next  or  regular 
tnertings  and  places  of  tneeling  of  those  nssoaotions  winch  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  contentions  is  pub- 
lithtd  only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gacette  for  each  month. 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Rooni  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  Cily.  Next  annual  convention,  May  1-4,  1917,  Hotel  Chisca, 
Mcmi)his,   Tcnn. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 
Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  June  13-20,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  S7th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  S7th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39tli   St.,   New   York.      Next  convention.   May   21-24,   Cincinnati,   Olno. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son, Rooins  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  U.  C.  Annual 
meeting.   May   30,   1917,   Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond,   Va. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Next  meeting.  May, 
1917,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,   September   and   November,   Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F.  & 
P.,    Richmond,    Va.      Annual   convention,   June    19,    Chicago,    111. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  18S6,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting.  May  14-17,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Annual  convention,  May  22-25,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Rich- 
mond,  Va. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg., 
Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June    13-20,   Atlantic   City,   N.  J. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
Julj-,   August   and   September,   Boston. 

New  York  R.mlroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meetine,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.   39th   St.,   New  York. 

Niagara  Frontiei?  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgiebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,   Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Reeular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial- 
Annex   Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  .Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L..  Iron  Mt.  &•  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.     Annual  meeting.  May  9-11,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Railway  Storekeepet(s'  Associ/^tion. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,   Collinwood,  Ohio.     Annual  convention.  May  21-23,   Chicago. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and. 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Re.eular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.   Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwf-Stern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Re.eular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
Julv,  Sentember,  November,  10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel.  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Tkansiortation  Club. — Harrx  S.  Fox,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Regular 
meetings,   1st   Saturday  in  month,   Boody  House,   Toledo. 

Traffic  Ci.ub  of  CnicAGn. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Ciub  of  New  York.-— C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetinss,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,   New  York. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver   Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly,   Pittsburgh. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie.  7122  Stewart 
Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June   19,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  August,   Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Cltib. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  June,    July   and   August,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Recrular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
••Xugi'St,   Hotel    .Sherman,   Chicago. 

Westei?n  Society  of  Engineers.  -E.  N.  Layfield,  1735  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  January, 
July  and  August,  Chicago.  Extra  meetings,  except'  in  July  and 
August,  generally  on  other  Monday  evenings.  Annual  meeting,  1st 
Wednesday  after   1  =t  Thiusday  in  January,   Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 
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I  he  Transportation  Club  of  San  Francisco  lias  chosen  A.  H. 
Dougall,  Jr.,  president  for  the  ensuing  year;  .secretary,  Fred- 
erick Birdsall ;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Adams. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  board  of  commerce  has 
appointed  Ned  Vermilya  secretary  in  place  of  N.  D.  Taylor. 
The  meetings  of  this  club  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesdays  of  every  month. 

The  movement  of  automobiles  from  the  factories  in  Detroit 
to  distant  cities,  by  their  own  power,  because  of  the  congestion 
of  traffic  on  the  railroads,  has  assumed  large  proportions.  The 
gasoline  vehicles  are  sent  as  far  as  Louisville,  Ky.  It  is  said  that 
the  number  of  automobiles  thus  sent  out  from  Detroit  has 
reached  500  in  a  single  day. 

The  American  Railway  .Association  reports  a  reduction  of  41 
per  cent — from  171,005  cars  to  99,774  cars — in  the  last  three 
weeks  in  the  number  of  freight  cars,  loaded  and  empty,  held 
at  various  points  because  they  could  not  be  moved,  for  one 
reason  or  another.  The  accumulations  of  cars  because  of  em- 
bargoes, congestion  and  weather  conditions,  for  the  last  four 
weeks,  were  as  follows:  February  17,  171,005;  February  24, 
143,550;  March  3,  123,063;   March  10,  99,774. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  going  to  run  a  "Potato  Special,"  the  rail- 
road company's  agricultural  car  having  been  relitted  for  demon- 
stration purposes.  The  latest  methods  of  treating  seed,  the 
benefits  of  spraying,  the  proper  ingredients  of  the  liquid  to  be 
used,  and  all  the  other  things  one  needs  to  know  about  potato 
growing  will  be  shown  on  the  car.  The  road  will  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  county  farm  bureaus  of  Cayuga,  Tomp- 
kins, Monroe  and  Niagara  Counties,  New  York,  and  Wyoming 
and  Sullivan  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  with  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

The  hearing  on  proposed  class  rates  in  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation is  still  in  session  at  Chicago  before  W.  J.  Disque,  ex- 
aminer of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Additional 
testimony  of  representatives  of  shippers  was  taken  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  week  and  the  fore  part  of  this  week.  The 
general  complaint  is  that  the  proposed  scale  changes  the  rate 
adjustment  between  competing  cities.  H.  C.  Barlow,  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  indorsed  the  position  of  the 
railroads  that  they  are  in  need  of  additional  revenue,  but  op- 
posed the  scale  as  not  well  devised.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
week  rates  to  cross  lake  points  were  discussed.  Shippers  from 
Manitowoc,  Wis. ;  Marinette,  Sheboygan  and  Kewaunee  pro- 
tested that  the  new  rates  would  establish  a  different  relation 
between  their  cities  and  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  and  would 
prove  more  disadvantageous  to  them  in  competing  with  those 
cities   than   the   present   scale. 


Reduction  in  Coal  Rates  to  Philadelphia 

The  railroads  carrying  anthracite  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from 
the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Wyoming  regions  have  decided  to  re- 
duce the  freight  rates  on  prepared  sizes  of  coal  on  April  1,  to 
$1.45;  on  pea  coal  $1.25  and  on  smaller  sizes  $1.20.  The  reduc- 
tion from  former  rates  on  prepared  sizes  is  25  cents  a  ton;  on 
pea  coal  15  cents  a  ton,  and  on  smaller  sizes  5  cents  a  ton.  A 
complaint  from  Philadelphia  has  been  before  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  State  for  several  years ;  and  on  January  5, 
1915,  the  Public  Service  Commission  ordered  reductions  consid- 
erably larger  than  those  here  specified — 40  cents  a  ton  on  pre- 
pared sizes.  This  order  was  contested  by  the  railroads  in  the 
courts,  and  the  present  action  of  the  roads,  based  on  a  compro- 
mise agreement  with  the  Philadelphia  interests,  is  the  outcome 
of  the  litigation  and  discussion  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  Public  Service  Commission  has  issued 
a  new  order  approving  the  compromise. 

The  foregoing  rates  are  for  shipments  from  the  Schuylkill 
region.  From  the  Wyoming  and  Lehigh  regions  the  rates  are 
not  exactly  the  same,  but  the  reduction  in  each  case  is  equal  to 
that  from  the  Schuylkill  region. 


March  23,  1917 
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I  Commission  and  Court  News  | 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  18  tariffs  providing 
for  increased  commodity  rates  on  cement,  carloads,  from  points 
in  Kansas  and  other  points  of  origin  to  destinations  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  in  South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  The  proceeding  has  been  assigned  for  hearing  on 
March  26  at  Washington  before  Commissioner  Daniels  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  cement  investigation. 

The  commission  in  conference  on  March  12,  1917,  voted  to 
amend  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Conference  Ruling  354  to  read 
as  follows:  "That  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  carrier  subject  to  this 
act  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading  under  an  arrangement  with 
a  water  or  other  carrier  for  a  continuous  carriage  until  rates 
applicable  to  such  carriage  or  shipment,  under  schedule  lawfully 
filed  with  this  commission  by  such  water  or  other  carrier,  shall 
have  become  effective." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  postponed  from 
April  1  to  July  1  the  effective  date  of  its  order  denying  the  ap- 
plication under  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Virginia  Navigation  Company  and  the  Old 
Dominion  Steamship  Company  is  authorized  to  change  on  one 
(lay's  notice  its  rates  on  cotton  and  unmanufactured  tobacco 
moving  on  export  bills  of  lading  to  foreign  countries  provided 
the  rates  are  not  increased. 


Proposed  Advances  in  Coal  Rates 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  called  an  informal 
hearing  to  be  held  at  Washington  on  March  22  before  Commis- 
sioner Clements,  sitting  with  the  board  of  suspension,  on  appli- 
cations to  suspend  tariffs  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  Virginian,  filed  to  become  effective  April  1,  naming 
increased  tidewater  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  fields  to  Hampton  Roads,  and  tariffs  of  those 
carriers  naming  increased  rates  on  coke  to  interior  Virginia 
destinations.  Consideration  was  to  be  given  at  the  same  time 
to  the  tariffs  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Norfolk  &  Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Western  Maryland, 
Virginian  and  New  York  Central  Lines,  filed  to  become  effective 
April  16  or  at  later  dates,  naming  increa3ed  tidewater  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore;  and  on  lake  cargo  coal;  also  proposed 
increased  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
fields  to  Buffalo  and  Buffalo  rate  group  points;  subject  to 
further  showing  by  any  protestants.  The  proposed  increases  per 
ton  are  10  cents  to  Hampton  Roads ;  5  cents  to  Upper  Tidewater ; 
from  5  cents  to  15  cents  on  lake  cargo  coal;  15  cents  to  Buffalo 
rate  points,  and  from  10  to  65  cents  on  coke  to  Virginia  stations. 


COURT    NEWS 

Law  Governing  Bills  of  Lading 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  state  statute  of 
1909,  making  a  bill  of  lading,  acquired  in  good  faith  and  for 
value,  conclusive  that  the  carrier  issuing  it  received  the  goods 
therein  specified,  has  no  application  and  no  effect  where  the 
liability  of  the  common  carrier  arises  out  of  the  issuance  of  an 
interstate  bill  of  lading.— Lowitz  v.  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  (Minn.), 
161    N.  W..  411. 


No  Authority  in  Railroad's  Agents  to  Admit  Negligence 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  to  the  plaintiff's  automobile 
by  collision  with  one  of  the  defendant's  freight  cars  in  its  yards, 
alleged  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  defendant's  negligence, 
the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  evidence  that  the  de- 
fendant's local  freight  agent  and  its  claim  agent  stated  some 
time  after  the  accident  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  a 


settlement,  offered  as  an  admission  of  negligence,  was  properly 
refused.  Neither  of  them  was  present  at  the  accident;  it  was 
not  part  of  the  res  gestae.  Conceding  that  so  general  a  state- 
ment could  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  negligence,  there  was 
no  authority  in  either  agent  to  bind  the  company  by  such  an 
admission.— Elliott  Jobbing  Co.  v.  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  (Minn.),  161 
N.  W.,  390. 


Right  to  Construct  Embankment    Against  Floods 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  holds  that  a  rail- 
road which,  to  protect  its  line,  builds  a  high  embankment  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  shore  line  (on  James  River)  at  low  water 
mark,  and  narrows  the  channel  of  the  river,  is  not  liable  there- 
for to  a  riparian  owner  whose  land  is  damaged  by  the  flood  of 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  freshet.  A  railroad  is  within  its 
rights  in  changing  the  location  of  its  track  from  one  part  of  its 
right  of  way  to  another  to  escape  the  danger  incident  to  a  very 
sharp  curve,  and  in  constructing  an  embankment  sufficiently  high 
to  protect  its  roadbed  and  other  property  from  injury  by  acci- 
dental and  extraordinary  floods. — C.  &  O.  v.  Meriwether  (Va  ) 
91   S.  E.,  92. 


"Interstate  Passenger" 

A.  bought  a  ticket  over  the  defendant's  railroad  from  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  to  Colbert,  Okla.,  intending  to  proceed  from  the  latter 
place  to  Achille,  also  within  Oklahoma.  On  reaching  Atka, 
Okla.,  he  decided  to  go  to  Denison,  Tex.,  and  tendered  the  de- 
fendant the  unused  portion  of  his  ticket  entitling  him  to  passage 
as  an  intrastate  passenger  from  Atoka  to  Col])ert  and  cash  fare 
at  the  interstate  rate  from  Colbert  to  Denison.  This  was  refused, 
and  the  defendant  demanded  of  him  in  addition  to  his  ticket  one 
cent  a  mile  from  Atoka  to  Colbert,  which,  with  the  ticket  and  the 
cash  tendered  by  the  plaintiff,  would  equal  the  published  rate  for 
one  continuous  passage  from  Atoka  to  Denison.  The  plaintiff 
refused  to  pay  this  amount,  and  was  put  off  the  train  at  Colbert. 
He  sued  for  damages  for  the  eviction.  The  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  "interstate  passenger"  from 
Atoka  to  Denison,  and  was  required  to  pay  the  published  rate 
between  these  points.  On  his  refusal  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  eject  him.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  has  frequently  been 
applied  to  shipments  of  goods.— M.  K.  &  T.  (OkIa.\  162  Pac 
814. 


Fires  as  Proximate  Cause  of  Injury 

Fire  escaped  from  a  locomotive,  ignited  weeds  and  brush  on 
the  right  of  way,  and  was  communicated  to  the  adjacent  pasture, 
where  cattle  were  feeding.  The  cattle,  because  of  the  smoke  and 
roar  of  the  fire,  stampeded,  and  subsequently,  for  a  period  of 
80  days,  gained  only  about  a  pound  a  day  instead  of  2^/2  or  3 
pounds  a  day.  They  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  flames  and 
were  not  burned.  In  an  action  against  the  railroad  for  damages 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  held  that  the  wrong 
could  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  be  held  to  be  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  injury  to  the  cattle.  Such  an  injury  is  not  one  in  the 
common  experience  of  mankind  known  to  be  likely  to  result  from 
a  fire.  A  wrongdoer  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  which  could  not 
be  reasonably  foreseen  or  anticipated  as  the  probable  result  of 
the  wrong.  If  the  wrong  and  resulting  damage  are  not  known 
by  common  experience  to  be  naturally  and  usually  in  sequence, 
and  the  damage  does  not,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  follow  from  the  wrong,  then  the  damage  is  not  sufficiently 
shown  to  be  the  result  of  the  wrong  to  support  an  action. — 
C.  B.  &•  Q.,  238  Fed.,  14. 


Government  Loses  Central  Pacific  Suit 

A  decision  was  filed  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  on  March  10,  by 
Circuit  Judges  W.  H.  Sanborn  of  St.  P'aul,  Minn.,  William  C. 
Hook  of  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  and  John  E.  Carland  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  sitting  as  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Utah, 
which  denied  the  petition  of  the  government  to  separate  the 
Central  Pacific  from  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  opinion  says  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  can  reach 
proprietary  relations  formed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law. 
The  consolidation  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific 
actually  began  in  1870.  If  the  anti-trust  act  is  construed  to 
reach  proprietary  relations  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  mere 
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continuous  operating  cliaraclcr  lonncil  long  prior  to  its  i)assagf, 
whereby  liivergont  ami  tangential  lines  of  road  to  widely  sepa- 
rated gateways  or  points  in  the  current  ol  traflic  movement  are 
held  in  a  single  ownershij)  or  control,  its  enforcement  would  have 
such  a  destructive  ctTect  ui)on  established  railroad  systems  of 
the  country  that  their  inclusion  within  the  intent  of  Congress 
may  well  be  doubted.  The  court  also  pointed  out  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Central  Pacific  as  a  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
system  has  not  been  shown  to  have  any  injurious  effect  on 
shippers.  A  minority  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Garland. 
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Invitation  to  Cross — Contributory  Negligence 

A  railroail  crossing  is  a  ilangerous  place,  and  the  man  who 
approaches  it  is  careless  if  he  does  not  do  so  as  if  it  were  dan- 
gerous. One  who  is  invited  to  cross  by  the  conduct  of  the  rail- 
road company,  or  of  its  employees  or  agents,  or  even  directly 
by  such  ein])loyees  or  agents,  is  not  justilied  in  acting  as  though 
it  were  not  dangerous,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  throw  off 
from  himself  the  responsibilit}-  for  the  outcome.  He  is  still 
bound  to  act  with  common  prudence  in  view  of  the  dangers  of 
the  place  as  well  as  of  the  invitation.  An  automobile  driver, 
about  150  feet  from  a  crossing,  where  his  view  of  the  tracks  was 
obstructed  by  buildings,  was  going  slowly  and  had  his  car  under 
control.  At  that  point  a  flagman  at  the  crossing  signaled  him 
to  come  ahead.  He  speeded  up  his  car,  going  down  grade,  from 
less  than  10  miles  an  liour  to  about  20.  until,  when  50  feet  from 
the  crossing,  he  could  plainly  see  260  feet  of  the  tracks.  A  com- 
panion with  him  saw  a  train  approaching  in  time  to  jump  off 
and  escape,  but  the  driver  continued  and  was  killed,  the  train 
striking  the  automobile  when  partly  over  the  crossing.  In  an 
action  for  liis  death  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
held  that  the  railroad  was  not  liable.  It  was  certain  that  a 
reasonably  careful  approach  at  a  moderate  speed,  and  with  the 
car  under  proper  control,  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
deceased's  safety.  The  situation  was  explainable  only  on  one 
of  four  assumptions:  (1)  That  he  did  not  look;  (2)  that  he 
was  going  so  fast  and  had  so  little  control  of  his  car,  that  he 
could  not  stop  after,  by  looking,  he  was  able  to  see  the  tracks ; 
(3)  that  he  both  failed  to  look  and  was  going  at  too  great  a 
speed ;  or  (4)  that  he  was  going  at  such  a  speed  when  the  train 
was  seen  that  he  chose  to  venture  to  cross  rather  than  to  stop 
when  he  might.— Hayes  v.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &-  H.  (Conn.).  99  Atl.. 
694. 


Free  Lease  of  Factory  Site  Held  Void  as  Discriminatory 

An  interstate  carrier  leased  to  a  manufacttirer  of  wagons  a 
site  for  his  factory,  which  was  worth  more  than  $5,000,  and  had 
a  rental  value  of  $300,  for  a  term  of  20  years  from  April,  1903, 
with  an  option  for  renewal.  The  lease  reserved  no  rent,  but 
provided  that  the  tenant  should  save  the  lessor  harmless  from 
liability  caused  or  increased  by  the  tenant's  use  of  the  premises, 
and  should  furnish,  free  of  expense  to  the  lessor,  a  lease  for 
the  right  of  way  for  a  spur  track  from  the  lessor's  line  to  the 
factory,  which  the  lessor  could  use  for  its  own  purposes  when  it 
was  not  required  for  the  use  of  the  tenant.  It  further  provided 
that  the  tenant  would  not  assign  the  lease  except  to  another 
manufacturer  which  shipped  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  freight,  and  so  far  as  it  could  would  have  all  freight,  in  and 
out,  carried  over  the  lessee's  lines.  The  railroad  subsequently 
sued  in  equity  to  have  the  lease  canceled,  or  that  the  tenant 
should  pay  a  reasonable  rental,  alleging  that  the  lease  was  in 
violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  it  unjustly  dis- 
criminated against  other  shippers  along  its  right  of  way.  The 
lease  was  originally  granted  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  the 
railroad  of  encouraging  the  location  of  industries  along  its  lines 
to  increase  its  traffic ;  and  its  real  intention  was  to  give  the 
defendant  the  use  of  the  premises  rent  free.  The  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Fifth  Circuit,  has  reversed  a  decree  sustaining  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  bill,  holding  that  the  consideration  for  the 
lease  was  clearly  the  business  which  the  carrier  expected  to 
derive  from  the  tenant,  not  the  other  considerations  the  tenant 
undertook  to  perform,  which  were  mere  incidents  of  the  tenancy ; 
that  the  lease  was  illegal  under  the  statutes  mentioned ;  and 
that  the  railroad,  as  a  party  to  a  transaction  prohibited  and 
penalised  by  law.  could  not  estop  itself  from  setting  up  its  in- 
validity.— Central  of  Georgia  v.  Blount,  238  Fed.,  292. 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

K.  I..  l5rown,  president  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  resigned,  on  account  of  ill-health. 

J.  J.  I'ruett,  general  manager  of  the  Mexico  Northwestern  at 
Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president. 

Richard  i'rank  Malone  has  been  elected  auditor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Northwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.  He 
was  born  at  Marshalltown,  la.,  in  January,  1870.  After  leaving 
high  school  he  entered  railway  service  with  the  Iowa  Central 
in  a  clerical  capacity  in  1886.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  in  1893,  was  promoted 
to  auditor  of  passenger  accounts.  From  1900  to  1910  he  was 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  this  same  company, 
and  then  resigned  to  go  into  the  real  estate  business  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  He  returned  to  railway  work  in  1913,  being  appointed 
secretary  and  traffic  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  &  Northern, 
with  office  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  For  the  past  three  years  he 
has  been  in  business  for  himself  at  St.  Paul,  and  now  becomes 
auditor  of  the  Kansas  City  Northwestern,  as  noted  above. 

Thomas  Milton  Schumacher,  vice-president  of  the  El  Paso 
&  Southwestern  System,  has  been  elected  president,  with  head- 
(juarters  at  New  York.     Mr.  Schumacher  was  born  on  February 

16,  1862,  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  and  began  railroad 
work  in  1879  as  a  tele- 
graph operator.  He  was 
later  successively  freight 
clerk,  brakeman,  fireman, 
bill  clerk,  cashier,  chief 
clerk  and  contracting 
agent,  and  in  1891  was 
made  chief  clerk  in  the 
general  freight  office  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  at 
Omaha,  Neb.  In  1894  he 
was  made  general  agent 
of  that  road  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  In  1899  he 
was  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager 
of  the  Continental  Fruit 
Express,  and  was  then 
appointed  traffic  manager 
of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line.  In  1906.  he  was 
made  general  traffic  manager  of  the  railroads  and  industrial 
companies  controlled  by  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Company,  in  New 
York,  which  position  he  resigned  on  December  1.  1909.  to  accept 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  Western 
Pacific  railroads.  He  was  appointed  assistant  director,  of  traffic 
of  the  Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  Systems  on  May  1,  1910, 
which  position  he  resigned  to  become  traffic  manager  of  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  and  its  allied  companies, 
3lso  vice-president  of  the  Nevada  Northern  and  Bingham  & 
Garfield  railroads,  from  December,  1910,  to  October,  1912.  On 
October  10,  1912,  he  was  elected  a  director  and  vice-president 
of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  System,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  election  as  president  of  that  system. 
Mr.  Schumacher  also  served  from  October  29,  1913,  to  October, 
1916,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  subsequently  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  same  road. 

D.  P.  Williams,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as  assist- 
ant general  counsel  of  the  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  previously  been 
made  in  these  columns,  was  born  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  June 
26.  1875.  After  leaving  high  school  he  entered  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  June.  1898,  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law.     He  began   private  legal  practice 
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at  Indianapuii-s,  Ind.,  on  October  1,  1898,  but  occasionally  served 
in  a  minor  capacity  and  without  title  under  the  counsel  to  the 
receiver  of  the  Terrc  Haute  &  Indianapolis.  On  January  1,  1905, 
when  this  ccjmpany,  together  with  several  other  properties,  was 
merged  into  the  Vandalia,  he  was  appointed  district  solicitor  of 
the  new  road,  and  was  promoted  to  assistant  counsel  on  July  1, 
1907,  which  latter  position  he  held  up  to  February  1,  1916,  when 
he  was  appointed  general  solicitor  of  the  Vandalia,  succeeding 
John  G.  Williams,  retired.  His  present  appointment  as  assistant 
general  counsel  became  effective  on  the  recent  consolidation  by 
which  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  absorbed 
the  Vandalia. 

Arthur  John  Hills,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Canadian  Northern  System,  with  headquarters  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  February  15,  1879,  at  Toronto,  Ont,  and  was 
educated  at  Ridley  College,  also  at  Upper  Canada  College,  and 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  April,  1899,  he  began  railway 
work  in  the  construction  department  of  the  Manitoba  &  South 
Eastern,  now  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Northern  System,  as  a 
storekeeper  and  material  clerk.  He  was  transferred  to  the  oper- 
ating department  in  July,  1901,  as  a  clerk  in  the  general  super- 
intendent's office  at  Winnipeg,  Man.  From  March,  1903,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1908,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  third  vice-president  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  then  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Ontario.  In  July,  1914,  he  was  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Northern  System,  On- 
tario Lines,  and  on  February  10,  1917,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  assistant  to  the  executive,  with  head- 
quarters at  Toronto,  as  above  noted.  In  addition  to  the  execu- 
tive work  the  office  will  handle  statistical  returns  to  the  gov- 
ernment, also  to  commissions,  financial  publications,  etc.,  and 
statistical  data  for  the  Canadian  Northern  System  officers. 

George  H.  Steinberg,  paymaster  of  the  Terminal  Railroad 
Association  of  St.  Louis,  with  ofiico  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  that  corporation  witli  the  same  headquarters. 

He  was  born  in  1846  and 
entered  the  service  of 
this  company  in  April, 
1877,  at  the  age  of  21 
as  a  collector  on  the 
upper  roadway  of  the 
Eads  Bridge.  .  About  23 
years  ago  he  was  ap- 
pointed paymaster  in 
chief,  with  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  company's 
subsidiary  properties, 
lie  held  this  latter  po- 
sition at  the  time  of  his 
present  election  as  treas- 
urer, succeeding  Fred- 
crick  C.  Daab,  deceased. 

James    Douglas,   presi- 
dent  of  the   El    Paso   & 
Southwestern   System  at 
G.  H.  Steinberg  New  York,  has  resigned 

as  president  and  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  El  Paso  &  South- 
western   Company. 

Louis  Stephen  Cass,  president  and  builder  of  the  Waterloo, 
Cedar  Falls  &  Northern,  with  office  at  Waterloo,  la.,  has  been 
appointed  receiver  of  the  Kansas  City  Northwestern,  with  head- 
((uarters  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.  He  was  born  in  Vernon  county, 
Wis.,  May  6,  1865.  Upon  completing  his  preliminary  education 
he  took  short  courses  in  the  Iowa  Teachers'  College,  Cedar 
Falls.  la.,  and  at  the  Wallace  Business  College,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
In  1883  he  entered  railway  service  as  a  brakeman  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Subsequently  he  became  a  brake- 
man,  conductor  and  station  agent  in  turn  on  the  Dulmque  & 
Dakota,  and  later  conductor  and  trainmaster  on  the  Minnesota 
&  Northwestern.  He  then  went  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
and  became  in  succession  freight  solicitor,  division  freight  agent, 
superintendent,  assistant  to  general  manager  and  third  vice- 
president.  Later  when  receivers  were  appointed  for  this  com- 
pany he  became  general  traffic  manager.  He  resigned  this  latter 
connection   to   build   the   Waterloo.   Cedar   Falls  &   Northern,   of 


which  he  is  at  present  the  president.  His  appointment  as  receiver 
of  the  Kansas  City  Northwestern  by  Judge  Hoops  became  ef- 
fective February  26,  1917,  succeeding  B.  F.  Bush,  who  was  oper- 
ating this  company  as  a  part  of  the  Missouri   Pacific  System. 

Operating 

J.  W.  Doyle,  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Baraboo,  ^^■is.,  has  resigned  to 
go   with  a  contracting  company. 

C.  E.  Leverich  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mon- 
tana division  of  the  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Havre,  Mont., 
succeeding  A.  K.  Stone,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

O.  S.  Lamb  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
City  Northwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.  This 
road   was   formerly  a  part  of  the   Missouri   Pacific. 

Ben  L.  Allen,  chief  engineer  of  the  Colorado,  Kansas  & 
Oklahoma,  at  Scott  City,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
and  treasurer,  succeeding  F.  S.  Yantis,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

\\  .  A.  Whitney,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Ogden,  Logan  &  Idaho,  with  headquarters  at 
Ogden,   Utah. 

H.  E.  Van  Slyke,  chief  despatcher  of  the  New  York  Central 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  on  the 
Franklin  division,  with  headquarters  at  Youngstown,  vice  J.  J. 
Crowley,  taking  service  with  another  company. 

J.  W.  O'Brien,  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western, 
with  office  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  been  transferred  to  Peru,  Ind., 
succeeding  M.  P.  Deniston,  assigned  to  other  duties.  A.  J. 
Smith,  roadmaster  at  Tipton,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent at  Muncie,  succeeding  J.  W.  O'Brien.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  duties  of  superintendent,  Mr.  Smith  will  also  have 
charge  of  maintenance  of  track  and  roadway,  reporting  direct 
to  the  chief  engineer. 

George  F.  Everitt,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  with  head- 
quarters at  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  been  previously  made  in  these 
columns,  was  born  at  New  London,  Ohio.  May  12,  1870.  He 
entered  railway  service  in  August,  1888.  After  working  in  this 
and  various  other  capacities  on  several  western  lines  he  was 
appointed  chief  despatcher  on  the  Oklahoma  division  of  the 
Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient  at  Wichita.  While  serving  as 
chief  despatcher  he  also  assumed  the  duties  of  trainmaster.  In 
July,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to  acting  superintendent,  with  the 
same  headquarters,  which  latter  position  he  held  at  the  time  his 
present  appointment,  as  noted  above,  became  effective.  He  suc- 
ceeded A.  H.  Dickinson,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

Traffic 

R.  ]\I.  Ritchey  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan. 

W.  J.  Doyle  has  been  appointed  industrial  commissioner  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Kingsville,  Tex.  This 
is  a  newly-created  position. 

G.  H.  Westcott  lias  been  appointed  general  freight  and  pass- 
enger agent  of  the  Coiipcr  Range,  with  headquarters  at  Hough- 
ton, Mich.,  succeeding  C.  W.  Marquardt.  deceased. 

J.  B.  Graham,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with 
office  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  succeeding  J.  R.  MacLeod,  resigned. 

T.  H.  Mercer  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Southern  Railway  System,  with  office  at  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
vice  L.  R.  Gardner,  resigned  to  accept  service  M'ith  another 
company. 

E.  H.  Campbell  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Kansas  City  Northwestern,  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City,  Kan.  This  road  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific. 

W.  A.  Cunningham,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Halifax  &  Southwestern,  with  office  at 
Halifax,    N.    S.,    succeeding    P.    Mooney,    promoted. 

W.  C.  McCormick,  division  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the    Southern    Pacific,    Texas    Lines,    with    headquarters    at    El 
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r.iso,  Tex.,  ha.s  lieeii  apijoinlcl  assistant  ^oiicral  fioiglu  and 
|iaN>onger  aKt'iit,  with  the  same  headaiiartcrs.  A.  R.  Atkinson, 
division  freight  and  passenger  agent  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has 
liocn  appointed  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent, 
with  headiiiiarters  at  the  same  point. 

\V.  S.  Smith,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines, 
with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  with  office 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  R.  Hums,  resigned.  11.  H. 
Scott  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  at  Houston, 
'l\\.,  succeeding  W.  S.  Smith,  promoted. 

Mark  I'"enton,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  de- 
veloimient  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Chicago,  as 
has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
at  Webster  City,  la.,  on  February  27,  1874.  He  entered  railway 
service  with  the  Illinois  Central  in  September,  1890,  as  an 
agent's  clerk  Up  to  1893  he  was  a  telegraph  operator  at  various 
points  along  the  line  in  Iowa,  and  from  that  time  up  to  De- 
cember, 1906,  he  was  station  agent  at  different  places  in  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  He  was  then  appointed  traveling  freight 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Bloomington,  111.,  and  in  October, 
1909,  was  advanced  to  traveling  industrial  and  immigration  agent, 
with  office  at  Chicago.  He  continued  to  hold  that  position  until 
bis  appointment  as  assistant  general  development  agent  became 
effective. 

lohn  C.  Clair,  whose  appointment  as  general  development 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  already 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  at  St.  Armand,  Que.,  on 
October  18,  1861.  He 
was  educated  in  the 
Canadian  primary 
schools,  and  later  at- 
tended St.  Albans  Acad- 
emy at  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
In  1880  he  was  employed 
bv  the  Central  Vermont 
at  St.  Albans.  From  1885 
to  1893  he  was  division 
freight  agent  for  the 
Cheshire  Railroad,  and 
later  its  successor,  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  now 
a  part  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  with  office  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  In 
1893  he  was  appointed 
traveling  agent  in  New 
England  and  Canada  for 
the  Illinois  Central,  be- 
ing later  promoted  to 
New  England  agent, 
with  office  at  Boston,  Mass.  From  1897  to  1903  he  was  indus- 
trial commissioner,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  On  April  1, 
1911,  he  was  appointed  industrial  and  immigration  commissioner, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
his  appointment,  as  noted  abov€,  became  effective.  The  de- 
velopment bureau,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  a  newly  created 
department. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

O.  F.  Dalstrom,  chief  draftsman  in  the  bridge  department  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed 
bridge  engineer  with  the  same  headquarters. 

F.  H.  Hardin  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Adirondack  division  of  the  New  York  Central  ,with  headquarters 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  place  of  C.  F.  Deaner,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

W.  Y.  Cherry,  enginehouse  foreman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  with  office  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

L.  A.  Mattimore  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Arizona  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast 
Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Needles,  Cal.,  vice  A.  G.  Armstrong, 
transferred,    as   master   mechanic    to   the    Los    .Angeles    division. 
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witii    heailquartcr^    at    San    Bernardino,    vice    I.    C.    Hicks,    pro- 
moted. 

D.  J.  McCuaig,  general  foreman  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  at  Ot- 
tawa, Ont.,  has  been  a|)pointed  acting  master  mechanic  of  the 
Ontario  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  in  place  of  W.  G. 
Scaly,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

C.  C.  Cook,  division  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  division  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
district  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  West  Virginia  dis- 
trict, wilii  office  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Oscar  1".  Dalstrom,  chief  draftsman  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  bridge 
engineer,  with  tlie  same  headquarters.  He  was  born  at  Wyanet, 
111.,  August  15,  1871,  and  graduated  from  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  1901.  In  June,  1906,  he  entered  railway  serv- 
ice with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  as  a  draftsman  in  the 
bridge  department,  prior  to  which  time  he  had  been  employed 
for  several  years  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  as  a  bridge 
draftsman  and  shop  inspector  on  bridge  work.  On  June  1, 
1909,  he  was  appointed  chief  draftsman,  which  position  he  filled 
up  to  February,  1915,  when  he  assumed  also  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  bridge  engineer,  vacated  at  that  time  by  W.  C.  Arm- 
strong, who  resigned  to  become  chief  engineer  of  the  St.  Paul 
Union  Depot  Company.  His  assumption  of  the  title  of  bridge 
engineer   became  effective   March    1.   1917. 

John  M.  Weir,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  wao 
announced  in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago,  was  born  ni  Ire- 
land, July  31,  1879.  He  first  entered  railway  service  with 
the  Illinois  Central  in  June,  1899,  as  a  track  apprentice,  and  up 
to  March,  1907,  passed  through  various  positions  until  he  be- 
came resident  engineer  in  charge  of  construction.  He  rhen  re- 
signed from  this  company  to  assume  charge  of  the  construction 
of  a  small  railroad  being  built  in  Canada.  After  the  completion 
of  this  undertaking,  about  nine  months  later,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  secured  employment  with  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  as  assistant  engineer,  being  assigned  to  construction 
work  in  connection  with  the  new  shops  then  being  erected  at 
Springfield,  Mp.  Subsequently  he  was  made  assistant  engineer 
in  the  chief  engineer's  office  in  charge  of  construction  of  the 
Gainesville  &  Northwestern  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  after  the 
completion  of  which  he  entered  the  valuation  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was 
appointed  assistant  engineer  of  track  of  this  company's  Chicago 
terminals  and  also  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  terminal  valu- 
ation. In  June,  1916,  he  was  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  which 
latter  position  he  held  at  the  time  his  present  appointment  be- 
came effective.  He  succeeds  C.  E.  Johnston,  recently  promoted 
to  general  manager.  , 

Purchasing 

F.  E.  Carrero  has  been  appointed  local  purchasing  agent  in 
New  York  City  for  the  Constitutionalist  Railways  of  Mexico, 
with  headquarters  at  No.   11    Broadway. 


OBITUARY 

J.  H.  Hoyt,  general  counsel  of  the  Hocking  Valley  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  died  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  on  March  21,  at  the  age 
of  64. 

James  Parker  Harrison,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  died  recently  at  his  home,  in 
that  city.  He  was  born  in  Sussex  county,  Virginia,  and  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  for  more  than 
30  years.  For  12  years  he  served  as  assistant  purchasing  agent 
and  in  November,  1916,  was  promoted  to  purchasing  agent. 

Willard  Thomas  Block,  formerly  president  of  the  Chicago. 
Fort  Madison  &  Des  Moines,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Chcago. 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  died  March  17,  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  He 
v/as  born  on  January  6,  1853,  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  and  began  rail- 
way work  in  1867  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  later 
served  on  various  roads  including  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
and  the  Wisconsin,  Iowa  &  Nebraska.  He  subsequently  was 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Fort  Madison  &  Des  Moines,  also 
president  of  the  Chicago  &  Southwestern,  and  promoted  numerous 
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eiilcrprises   including  the   organization  of  tlie   Grant  Locomotive 
Works. 

John  llickey,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power,  ma- 
chinery and  rolling  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  office  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  prior  to  that  master  mechanic  of  the  Mil- 
waukee, Lake  Shore  &  Western,  died  at  his  home  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  March  7.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1852  and  graduated 
from  the  Hoboken  School  of  Teclmology  as  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer. At  one  time  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  later  was  transferred 
with  the  same  title  to  Taconia,  Wash.  After  serving  this  com- 
pany as  superintendent  of  motive  power  he  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Denver  &.  Rio  Grande  as  master  mechanic,  with  which 
company  he  remained  until  1904,  when  he  retired  from  active 
service.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  consulting  engineer 
of  the  Orem  Electric  and  the  Salt  Lake  &  Utah. 


Oscar  G.   Murray 


Oscar  G.  Murray 

Oscar  G.  Murray,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  whose  death  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  March 
14  was  briefly  noted  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  was  born  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  in  May, 
1847,  and  began  railway 
work  in  January,  1872, 
as  a  ticket  agent  on 
the  Galveston,  Houston 
&  Henderson.  He  re- 
mained in  the  service  of 
that  road  until  July, 
1880,  serving  consecu- 
tively as  assistant  gener- 
al passenger  agent,  as- 
sistant general  freight 
agent,  and  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent.  In 
August,  1880,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe.  From  Decem- 
ber, 1885,  to  September, 
1886,  he  was  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  lines  in  Texas 
and  also  during  most  of  that  period,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific.  From  September,  1886,  to  October,  1888, 
he  was  freight  traffic  manager  of  all  the  Missouri  Pacific  lines 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  was  then  to  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Cincinnati,  Indianap- 
olis, St.  Louis  &  Chicago  and  its  successor,  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
He  subsequently  served  as  second  vice-president  of  the  same 
system.  In  February,  1896,  he  went  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
as  first  vice-president.  Later  in  the  same  month  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  went  mto  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  Mr.  Murray 
was  appointed  one  of  the  receivers,  jointly  with  John  K.  Cowen. 
They  rehabilitated  the  property  and  returned  it  to  the  company 
in  April,  1899,  and  were  finally  discharged  by  the  court  as  re- 
ceivers in  May,  1900,  when  Mr.  Murray  again  took  up  the 
duties  of  first  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic.  He  remained 
in  that  position  until  January,  1904,  when  he  became  president 
and  since  January,  1910,  had  been  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Murray's  will,  probated  at  Baltimore  this  \veek,  bequeaths 
the  bulk  of  his  estate — assumed  to  be  nearly  $1,000,000 — to 
trustees  for  the  establishment  of  the  Oscar  G.  Murray  Railroad 
Employees'  Benefit  Fund,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  men  who  have  died  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  preference  to  be  given  to  those  living  in  Balti- 
more. The  executors  of  the  will  are  George  H.  Campbell,  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  Francis  L. 
Lee.  The  executors  are  bonded  for  $800,000.  There  are  numer- 
ous specific  bequests  to  employees,  former  employees  and  other 
friends. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies       1 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  issued  inquiries  for  50 
locomotives. 

The  Cambria  Steel  Company  has  ordered  2  six-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Peruvian  Corporation,  Ltd.  (Peruj,  has  ordered  one 
Mogul  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Tremont  &  Gulf  has  ordered  one  Mikado  locomotive 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company^  Philadelphia,  has  ordered 
one  four-wheel  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. 

The  Copper  Range  has  ordered  2  superheater  Consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These 
locomotives  will  have  22  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight 
in  working  order  of  197,000  lb. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Copper  Range  is  inquiring  for  50  hopper  cars. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  reported  in  the  market  for  1,000 
box  and  1,000  flat  cars. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  is  reported  in 
the  market  for  50  hopper  cars. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  inquiring  for  2,000  100,000 
lb.  capacity  composite  gondola  cars. 

The  Russian  Government  has  ordered  200  freight  cars  from 
the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Havana  Central  is  reported  in  the  market  for  300  20-ton 
flat,  100  25-ton  flat,  200  30-ton  flat  and  300  30-ton  box  cars. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Company  has  ordered  10  general  service 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Colombian  National  has  ordered  20  box,  10  stock,  10 
gondola  and  10  flat  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company. 

The  Maine  Central  has  ordered  300  freight  cars  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company  in  addition  to  250  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  19. 

The  Union  Tank  Line  has  ordered  1,000  tank  cars  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company  in  addition  to  1,000  ordered  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  as  reported  in  last 
week's  issue. 

The  Florida  East  Coast,  reported  in  the  RaHivay  Age  Gazette 
of  March  9  as  being  in  the  market  for  freight  cars,  has  ordered 
150  flat  and  100  fruit  cars  from  the  Mount  Vernon  Car  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The  Norfolk  Southern  has  ordered  250  box  cars  from  the 
Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company,,  and  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  for  the 
conversion  of  250  gondolas  into  box  cars. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Southern  Pacific  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  February  2  as  being  in  the  market  for  15  60-ft.  baggage  cars, 
15  70-ft.  baggage  cars,  6  69-ft.  baggage  and  mail  cars  and  5  75-ft. 
dining  cars,  has  ordered  these  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company. 


Honduras  Railroad  Adopts  Wood  as  Fuel. — Owing  to  the 
continued  high  price  of  coal  the  Honduras  National  Railroad  has 
temporarily  abandoned  this  article  as  a  fuel,  and  is  using  wood 
cut  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. — Commerce  Report. 


IRON   AND    STEEL 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  ordered  577  tons  of  steel 
from  A.  Bolter's  Sons  Company  for  a  machine  shop  at  Chicago. 
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S.  S.  Sliiekls,  lormcrly  general  road  foreman  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  expert  of  the  Galena 
Signal  Oil  lumpany. 

Marhurg  Brothers.  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  several  railway 
specialties  will  remove  its  New  N'ork  oftico  from  1790  Broad- 
way to  W  West  street,  on  April  1. 

C.  S.  Bilyen,  formerly  connccUd  willi  1  lildreth  &  Co.,  en- 
ainoers,  of  New  N'ork,  has  recently  l)ccome  associated  with  the 
Gulick-Henderson  Company's  organization  of  inspecting  en- 
gineers, and  will   lie  located  in   the  general  office  in   New  York. 

E.  J.  Caldwell,  in  charge  of  the  railroad  sales  department  of 
the  Barrett  Company  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  general  railroad  sales  department, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York,  succeeding  E.  H.  Poctlcr,  who 
has  been   placed   in  charge   of  the   export  department. 

The  Idaho  Southern,  which  discontinued  operation  some  time  ago 
and  which  runs  from  Gooding,  Idaho,  to  Jerome,  and  the  Milner 
&  North  Side,  another  short  line  extending  from  Milner,  Idaho, 
to  Oakley,  both  roads  comprising  a  total  of  about  50  miles,  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  roads,  which  were  built  only  a  few  years 
ago  by  Pittsburgh  capital,  it  is  said,  will  be  dismantled,  and  all 
the  ties,  rails,  spikes  and  other  equipment  sold. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

W.  S.  Rugg,  formerly  district  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  railway  department,  with 
headquarters  at  East 
Pittsburgh,  succeeding 
Charles  S.  Cook.  Mr. 
Rugg  was  born  at 
Broadhead,  Wis.,  and  is 
a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Westing- 
house company  dates 
back  to  the  early  days 
when  the  company  had 
its  plant  at  Garrison  Al- 
ley in  Pittsburgh.  He 
was  later  transferred  to 
the  Chicago  office,  and 
in  1901  was  again  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  York 
office  as  a  special  engi- 
neer. In  1909  he  became 
district  manager  of  the 
New  York  office,  which 
position  he  has  held  un- 
til this  time.     Mr.  Rugg 

has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  work  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  serving  for  a  time  as  one  of  its 
managers. 

E.  D.  Kilburn,  manager  of  the  power  department  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  this  office,  to  suc- 
ceed W.  S.  Rugg.  Mr.  Kilburn  is  also  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  became  iden- 
tified with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  East  Pittsburgh,  later  being  transferred  to  the  Syracuse 
office.  Afterwards  Mr.  Kilburn  entered  the  employ  of  the  West- 
inghouse Machine  Company,  with  headquarters  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  from  which  position  he  was  transferred  in  1915  to  the 
New  Y''ork  office  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  to  become  manager  of  the  power  department.  In 
November,  1916,  his  duties  were  enlarged  to  include  the  man- 
agement of  the  railway  and  lighting  department  of  this  office. 

E.  P.  Dillon,  formerlv  assistant  to  manager  of  the  railway  and 
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ligiiliiig  depailnRiit  at  East  I'itt.sburgli,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  |)ower  division  of  the  New  York  office.  Mr.  Dillon 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  Prior  to  his 
connection  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Comi)any  in  1909  he  was  associated  with  the  Colorado  Springs 
Light  &    Power  Company,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

J.  L.  Bacon  has  been  appointed  mechanical  representative  of 
the  Economy  Devices  Corporation  in  charge  of  eastern  .territory, 
witii  iieadquarters  in  New  York.  Mr.  Bacon  was  l)orn  October 
10,  1880,  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  in  the  Toledo  pub- 
lic schools  and  at  Cornell  University.  He  commenced  railroad 
work  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Toledo.  Later  he  served  four  years 
as  special  apprentice  in  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady,  .\.  \' .  Leaving  the  General  Electric  Company  he 
then  spent  t'ne  next  year  in  the  operating  department  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York.  The  fol- 
lowing five  years  he  was  employed  in  the  mechanical  department 
of  tilt'  New  York  Central,  and  leaves  the  latter  company  to 
take  up  his  new   duties. 


United  States  Steel  Corporation 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  had 
gross  "receipts  of  $1,231,473,779  as  compared  with  receipts  in  1913, 
the  best  previous  year,  of  $796,894,229.  After  all  charges  in- 
cluding expenses,  interest,  depreciation  and  dividends  of  7  per 
cent  on  the  preferred  stock  there  were  net  earnings  of  no  less 
than  $246,312,053,  equal  to  48.46  per  share  of  common  stock. 
Dividends  on  the  latter  totaled  8^  per  cent,  leaving  a  surplus  for 
the  year's  operations  of  $201,835,584,  a  sum  almost  $55,000,000 
larger  than  the  largest  net  operating  earnings  of  any  previous 
year. 

The  corporation's  balance  sheet  at  the  close  of  business  on 
December  31,  1916,  showed  resources  in  excess  of  the  two  billion 
mark,  $2,083,027,000.  Of  this  amount  no  less  than  $501,150,873 
was  current  assets  as  compared  with  current  liabilities  of  only 
$92,942,436,  leaving  excess  current  assets  of  $408,208,437,  an  in- 
crease of  $136,087,872  over  1915.  Cash  on  hand  totaled  $148,- 
394,761,  an  increase  of  over  $54,000,000  from  the  previous  year. 

Expenditures  made  by  the  corporation  last  year  for  mainte- 
nance and  renewals  amounted  to  $69,392,627,  an  increase  of 
$26,025,983  over  1915.  The  charges  to  and  allowances  from 
gross  earnings  to  cover  exhaustion  of  minerals,  deterioration 
rising  from  wear  and  tear  of  improvements  and  for  obsolescence 
was  $104,576,379.  as  compared  with  $72,957,987  in  1915.  The 
book  valuation  of  manufacturing  and  operating  materials,  sup- 
plies and  semi-finished  and  finished  products  on  December  31 
stood  at  $181,901,004,  an  increase  of  $20,787,104. 

The  expenditures  made  during  the  year  by  all  the  companies 
of  the  steel  corporation  and  chargeable  to  capital  account,  for 
the  acquisition  of  additional  property  and  for  additions  and 
extensions  were  $64,806,648. 

At  the  close  of  1916,  the  amount  unexpended  on  authorized 
appropriations  for  extensions  and  betterments,  was  approximately 
$137,000,000.     About  $100,000,000  of  this  will  be  spent  this  year. 

The  total  payroll  for  1916  amounted  to  $263,385,502,  an  in- 
crease of  $86,584,638,  or  49  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
The  average  number  of  employees  was  252,668,  this  being  60,000 
more  than  last  year. 

During  1916  the  steel  corporation  paid  ofif  a  total  of  $12,993,056 
of  bonds,  mortgages  and  purchase  money  obligations.  Of  this 
$9,641,000  were  redeemed  through  the  sinking  funds  of  the 
mortgages  securing  the  bonds. 

The  corporations  produced  in  1916,  33,355,169  tons  of  iron  ore 
as  against  23,669,676  tons  in  1915.  It  manufactured  18,901,962 
tons  of  coke,  mined  6,162,340  tons  of  coal,  quarried  7,023,474  tons 
of  limestone  and  its  blast  furnace  products  totaled  17,607,637 
tons.  The  production  of  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  ingots  was 
20,910,589  tons  and  rolled  and  other  finished  steel  products 
totaled  15,460,792  tons.  This  last  figure  included  1,533,681  tons 
of  rails,  this  total  comparing  with  1,129,832  tons  in  1915  and 
1,927.745  tons  in  1913.  The  corporation  also  produced  10,425,600 
barrels  of  cement.  Only  about  16  per  cent  of  the  corporation's 
business  was  for  export. 

Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders  said  in 
part : 

"The    active    demand    for    iron    and    steel    products,    for    both 
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the  domestic  and  export  trade,  which  prevailed  at  the  openirit, 
of  the  year  1916,  referred  to  in  last  year's  annual  report,  con- 
tinued during  the  entire  year.  These  demands  exceeded  the 
capacities  of  the  mills,  and  consequently,  prices  advanced  through- 
out the  year.  The  tonnage  of  unfilled  orders  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  at  December  31,  1916,  was  11,547,286  tons  of  rolled 
steel  products,  the  highest  total  ever  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  corporation  and  exceeding  by  3,741,066  tons  or  47.9  per 
cent  the  unfilled  tonnage  at  close  of  1915.  The  character  of  the 
order  book  is  excellent.  The  bulk  of  the  tonnage  covers  the 
needs  of  buyers  for  definitive  contract  work  or  their  require- 
ments for  operation  and  maintenance,  thus  encouraging  the 
belief  that  the  operation  of  the  mills  at  their  full  capacity  will 
be  continued  for  at  least  the  greater  part  of  1917.  The  export 
sales  were  for  cash  and  domestic  sales  were  either  for  cash  or 
on  30  to  60  day  terms,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
trade  as  to  various  commodities.  Collections  have  been  un- 
usually good." 

The  balance   sheet  follows : 


.'VSSETS 

Prop,   acct 

Mining  royalties 

Def.  chg.  to  op 

Bond    sinking    fund... 

Investments    

Inventory    

Accts.    rec 

BilU    rec 

Agents'   bal 

Misc.   secur 

Cont.  ins.,  dep.  fds.,  etc 
Time  bank  depos.,  etc. 
Cash   

Total     


$\.47J.b22.732 

43,603.644 

1,618,063 

1,283,728 

3,548,203 

181,901,005 

83,441,821 

5,146,806 

1,059.10.' 

40,337,58.? 

59,199,796 

40,869,794 

148,394,761 

.  $2,083,027,058 


Liabilities 

Common  stock    

Preferred    stock    

Sub.    cos 

l?ond  and  deb.  debt... 

Mortgage     

Notes    

Current  accts.   pay.... 

Accrd.    tax 

Accrd.    int.,    etc 

Pfd.    div 

Com.    div 

Sun.    res.    funds 

.Vppr.    surp 

Undiv.     surp.      U.      S. 
Steel    and    subs 


$508,302,500 

360,281,100 

505,042 

603,471,027 

902,289 

24,925,557 

41,065,936 

22,171,540 

8,150,965 

6,304,919 

15,249,075 

55,337,108 

55,000,000 

381,360,913 


Tr.tal 


.$2,083,027,058 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

Wheels. — The  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago,  111.,  has 
issued  a  very  attractive  and  artistically  illustrated  pamphlet  on 
the  evolution  of  the  wheel.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
poem,  and  briefly  describes  the  development  of  the  wheel  as 
the  means  of  transportation,  and  closes  with  a  description  of  the 
Davis  steel  wheel  and  its  advantages. 

Flange  Oilers. — The  Detroit  Lubricator  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  issued  a  catalogue  treating  of  the  Pendulum  type  of 
flange  oilers.  Part  one  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  at- 
tachment and  the  second  part  treats  on  proper  installation.  A 
second  publication  called  catalogue  No.  37  L  contains  64  pages 
and  deals  at  length  with  the  Bulls  Eye  locomotive  lubricator  and 
locomotive  specialties. 

Tr.vck  Service  Cars.— The  Railway  Motor  Car  Company  of 
America  has  issued  a  12-page  booklet  describing  the  application 
of  a  new  system  of  power  transmission  to  railway  motor  cars 
for  use  by  section  and  other  gangs.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
application  of  these  cars  as  power  units  for  labor  saving  track 
tools,  while  the  extension  of  the  satne  system  to  larger  inspection 
and  passenger  cars  is  also  illustrated. 

Standardized  Metal  Caging.— The  Mitchell-Tappen  Company 
has  issued  a  12-page  booklet  known  as  Bulletin  No.  14,  describ- 
ing its  standardized  metal  caging,  which  is  a  form  of  readily  at- 
tached reinforcement  for  surrounding  beams,  columns,  girders, 
etc.,  to  be  fireproofed  or  protected  with  concrete.  Diagrams 
are  given  showing  the  methods  of  applying  this  reinforcement, 
and  numerous  photographs  illustrate  structures  in  which  the 
caging    has    been    used. 


Prussian  State  Railways. — The  Prussian  minister  of  finance. 
Dr.  Lentze,  on  introducing  the  ways  and  means  bill,  stated  that 
the  revenue  of  the  state  railways  was  materially  influenced  by 
the  war;  the  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  decreased  more  and 
more,  while  those  from  freight  traffic  increased.  Some  military 
accounts  for  1915  had  to  be  carried  forward  to  1916,  so  1915 
showed  a  shortage  of  96,000,000  marks  ($23,040,000),  which  prop- 
erly should  be  covered  by  the  equalizing  fund,  but  as  this  only 
showed  a  balance  of  6,200,000  marks  ($1,488,000),  the  difference, 
89,800,000  marks  ($21,552,000),  had  to  be  covered  by  a  deficit 
loan,  but  it  should  be  observed  that  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  the  capital  invested  had  been  provided  prior  to  the  above 
deficit.    For  1914  the  deficit  was  116,000,000  marks  ($27,840,000). 
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BiBB  Belt  Railway.— A  charter  has  been  granted  to  this 
company  in  Georgia  with  $100,000  capital  to  build  a  railroad  con- 
necting the  several  railroads  entering  Macon,  Ga.,  and  serving 
a  number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  Bibb  county.  The  in- 
corporators include  W.  B.  Sparks,  J.  T.  Moore,  and  S.  M.  Sol- 
omon, Sr. 

Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland. — A  certificate  of  necessity  and 
convenience  has  been  granted  this  company  for  an  extension  of 
its  line  from  Auburn,  111.,  to  Compro,  a  distance  of  3y3  miles. 
Contracts  for  the  grading  have  been  let  to  Keating  Brothers,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  concrete  bridge  and  culvert  work  to  the 
Armstrong  Engineering  Company,  Taylorville,  ill.,  and  for  the 
bridge  and  steel  erection  to  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  grading  will  average  about  10,000 
cu.  yd.  per  mile;  the  maximum  grade  will  be  .03  of  one  per  cent, 
and  the  maximum  curve  3  deg.  Two  interlocking  plants  and 
towers  will  be  built  at  crossings  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and 
the  llhnois  Traction.  The  object  of  this  extension  is  to  make  a 
coimectiun  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  $75,000. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  (Electric). — The  governor  of  New 
Jersey  has  signed  a  bill  authorizing  the  city  of  Newark  to  grant 
a  franchise  to  this  company  to  build  an  extension  of  its  line  from 
Military  Park  to  the  Public  Service  Company's  terminal  building. 

Lehigh  &  New  England. — Surveys  have  been  made  for  a 
proposed  new  line  from  Nesquehoning,  Pa.,  to  Coalport,  about 
five  miles  through  Panther  Creek  valley.  A  bridge  is  to  be 
built  over  the  Lehigh  river  at  Coalport. 

Milwaukee  Western  (Electric). — This  holding  company 
was  incorporated  recently  in  the  state  of  Delaware  with  $2,750,- 
000  capital  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  Milwaukee  Western 
Electric  Railway.  The  construction  of  the  first  section  of  the 
line  to  Fox  Lake,  Wis.,  it  is  understood,  will  be  under  way  soon. 
The  plans  call  for  building  a  line  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  north- 
west via  Hustisford,  Juneau  and  Beaver  Dam  to  Fox  Lake  with  a 
branch  from  Sussex  south  via  Pewaukee  to  Waukesha  in  all, 
about  74  miles.  The  directors  of  the  new  company  include  A.  P. 
Keltzsch,  W.  O.  Vilter,  Milwaukee;  J.  E.  Steel,  Olderly ;  A.  F. 
Ryder,  Juneau;  G.  Meissner,  Oconomowoc ;  H.  C.  Kelling,  Mil- 
waukee ;  J.  H.  Bach,  Chicago. 

North  Bend  Mill  &  Lumber  Company's  Road. — This  com- 
pany's forces  are  building  a  steam  lumber  road  about  five  miles 
long  in  Coos  county,  Ore.  The  road  will  run  through  what  is 
known  as  Davis  Slough.  There  will  be  one  pile  trestle  about 
a    mile    long. 

Oklahoma  Union  (Electric).— This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  liiterurban  Construction  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  electric  interurban  running  from 
Tulsa  to  Sapulpa  by  way  of  West  Tulsa  and  Red  Fork,  a  dis- 
tance of  14  miles.  No  special  engineering  difficulties  will  be 
encountered. 

Ringling  &  Oil  Fields. — This  company,  operating  a  steam  line 
from  Ringling  Junction,  a  point  on  the  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico 
&  Pacific,  to  New  Healdton,  Okla..  6.74  miles,  is  awarding  con- 
tracts at  New  Healdton  for  the  extension  of  its  line  from  that 
point  north  eight  miles  to  the  Fox  oil  fields.  Work  is  to  begin 
at  once.  There  will  be  approximately  20,000  cu.  yd.  of  grading 
per  mile,  the  maximum  grade  is  1  per  cent  and  the  maximum 
curve  4  deg.  There  will  be  two  small  steel  and  concrete 
bridges.  A  combination  freight  and  passenger  station,  40  ft. 
by  286  ft.,  is  nearing  completion  at  New  Healdton.  John  Ring- 
ling, president.  636  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  and  Joseph 
Harrison,  chief  engineer.  New  Healdton,  Okla. 

RoscoE,  Snyder  &  Pacific. — This  company  has  under  consid- 
eration plans  for  building  an  extension  from  the  present  termi- 
nus at  Fluvanna,  Texas,  southwest  to  Gail,  about  24  miles.  It 
is  understood  that  the  line  may  ultimately  be  extena'ed   west  to 
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Liimcsa.  The  company  now  opcialcs  a  line  Ironi  Koscoc,  Texas, 
vviuTC  connection  is  made  willi  (iio  Toxas  &  racific,  northwest 
to   I'luvainia,  50  miles. 

San  Antonio  &  .\r.\nsas  1'ass.— 1  he  qncstion  of  building  an 
extension  from  the  present  southern  terminus  of  the  branch  line 
at  l<"ulfur'ias,  Texas,  south  towards  the  Rio  Grande  is  now  under 
consideration.  It  is  understood  that  residents  of  the  towns 
along  the  proposed  route  will  donate  money  and  land  in  aid  of 
the  project. 

Sand  Springs.— This  company  operating  a  part-steam  and 
part-electric  railway  about  22  miles  long  will  let  contracts  within 
90  days  for  an  extension  from  Sand  Springs,  Okla.,  to  Hominy 
and  thence  to  a  point  on  a  proposed  extension  of  the  Atchison, 
lojicka  &  Santa  Fe.  The  estimated  distance  of  the  extension  is 
41  miles,  which,  with  another  to  be  made  by  the  Santa  Fe,  will 
approximate  110  miles  in  all.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  under- 
taking is  $3,000,000.  The  grading,  bridging  and  concrete  work 
will  be  let  by  contracts,  but  track  laying  and  other  work  prepara- 
tory to  operation  will  be  done  by  the  company's  own  forces. 

Union  Pacific. — This  company  is  enlarging  its  freight  yards 
at  Junction  City,  Kan.,  by  the  construction  of  additional  yard 
tracks.  The  work  is  being  done  by  the  company's  own  forces. 
The  estimated  cost  of  these  improvements  is  $24,000. 

RAILWAY    STRUCTURES 

Alcoa.  Tenn. — A  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  frame 
combination  station,  123  ft.  by  41  ft.  at  Alcoa,  Tenn.,  the 
terminus  of  the  Tennessee  &  Carolina  Southern  Railway,  has  been 
let  by  the  Southern  Railway  to  J.  M.  Stair  &  Sons,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Hazleton,  Pa.— The  Lehigh  Valley  has  given  a  contract  to  the 
R.  D.  Richardson  Construction  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.,  for 
building  a  new  freight  terminal  in  Hazleton.  The  work  will 
include  a  new  brick  freight  station,  40  ft.  wide  and  300  ft.  long, 
with  a  second  story,  40  ft.  by  SO  ft.,  for  offices,  and  there  will 
be  a  large  concrete  freight  transfer  platform.  The  station  will 
be  located  along  the  west  side  of  Vine  street  and  south  of  the 
present  freight  station.  The  plans  call  for  ample  team  tracks, 
paved  driveways,  etc. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — A  contract  has  been  given  by  the  Jackson- 
ville Terminal  Company  to  Irwin  &  Leighton,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
to  build  the  terminal  passenger  station,  baggage  building  and 
subway  at  Jacksonville.  The  buildings  will  be  of  structural  steel, 
concrete,  brick  and  limestone  construction  and  will  cost  $750,000. 

North  Platte,  Neb. — The  Union  Pacific  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  James  F.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  brick  and  stone  passenger  station  at  this  point. 
The  contract  price  is  $120,000.    Work  will  be  begun  at  once. 

Omaha,  Neb. — The  LTnion  Pacific  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  for  the 
erection  here  of  a  brick  and  steel  power  house  for  a  .central 
power  station.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  and  steel  with 
concrete  foundation,  76  feet  wide  by  209  feet  long.  Work  will 
be  started  at  once.  The  cost  of  this  undertaking  is  stated  to  be 
$450,000. 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  will  shortly 
award  contracts  for  the  erection  of  three  12S-ft.  double  track 
Howe  truss  spans  over  the  Spokane  river  at  this  point.  About 
600,000  feet  of  lumber  will  be  required  for  this  undertaking.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $50,000.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  when 
bids  will  be  called  for  the  work. 


MosTY  Tunnel  Opened  for  Traffic. — The  second  Mosty 
tunnel,  near  Jablunkau,  Austria,  in  the  Carpathians,  has  been 
opened  for  traffic.  The  completion  of  this  tunnel  has  created  a 
double  track  railway  connection  from  Breslau,  Germany,  through 
Hungary  to  the  Balkan  States. 

France  Limits  Railroad  Traffic.^ — With  a  view  to  reducing 
railway  passenger  traffic  Transport  Minister  Herriot  has  pub- 
lished a  decree  suppressing  all  round-trip  tickets,  family  tickets, 
excursion  tickets  and  special  tickets  for  seaside  resorts.  At  the 
same  time  the  amount  of  baggage  other  than  personal  is  limited 
to  200  pounds  for  each  passenger. 
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Boston  &  Maine. — A  reorganization  plan  f(jr  the  Boston  & 
Maine  has  now  been  virtually  agreed  to  by  representatives  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  and  leased  line  interests.  The  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  issuance  of  $12,324,000  new  preferred  stock  to 
be  sold  for  cash.  Under  the  new  plan  60  per  cent  of  the 
$12,324,000  new  stock  is  to  be  first  preferred  and  40  per  cent 
convertible  preferred.  The  modified  plan  reduces  the  sub- 
scription by  the  common  stock  from  $40  to  $30  per  share, 
while  the  preferred  stockholders  pay  $15  per  share,  for  which 
lirst  preferred  and  convertible  preferred  are  given.  The  con- 
vertible preferred  is  exchangeable  into  common,  par  for  par. 

The  only  compulsory  phase  is  that  if  a  common  stockholder 
(ides  not  elect  to  subscribe  for  the  new  preferred  stocks,  he 
must  pay  an  assessment  of  $5  per  share,  or  surrender  20  per 
cent  of  his  present  holdings.  The  preferred  stockholders  must 
pay  an  assessment  of  $2.50  per  share,  or  surrender  10  per  cent 
of  his  holdings.  The  leased  line  holders  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  in  dividends  that  they  are  now  guar- 
anteed as  a  fixed  interest  charge— from  5  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  specific  lease. 

The  plan  also  provides  for  the  issuance  of  $12,500,000  5  per 
cent  bonds,  the  sale  of  which,  together  with  the  funds  received 
from  the  subscriptions  to  preferred  stock,  will  permit  of 
the  liquidation  of  the  present  floating  indebtedness  of  Boston 
&  Maine  and  leased  lines,  amounting  to  $19,000,000,  and  to 
provide  a  working  capital  of  $4,000,000  to  which  should  be 
added  present  cash  on  hand. 

Long  Island.- — Justice  Lehman,  who  last  spring  heard  the  suit 
of  Dick  Brothers  &  Co.,  New  York,  as  minority  stockholders 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  against  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road for  $28,000,000,  alleged  to  have  been  diverted  from  the 
Long  Island  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pennsylvania,  has 
dismissed  the  suit.  The  court  held  that  the  expenditures  were 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Long  Island,  and  accordingly 
justified.  The  court  said  the  attitude  of  the  defendants  was 
illustrated  by  the  testimony  of  President  Rea  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  said  that  his  road  built  for  50  years  in  advance. 

New  York  Central. — The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to 
allow  the  New  York  Central  to  join  with  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, Canada  Southern  and  Canadian  Pacific  in  jointly  and 
severally  guaranteeing  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
$2,000,000  bonds  of  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  BufTalo,  and  has 
ordered  the  Utilities  commission  to  modify  its  order.  James 
Pollitz  and  Clarence  Venner,  minority  stockholders  of  the 
New  York  Central,  appealed  from  a  decision  of  Utilities  com- 
mission, and  their  contention  was  upheld  in  part.  The  court 
held  that  the  New  York  Central  could  guarantee  bonds  of  its 
own  companies,  but  no  others.  The  Toronto,  Hamilton  & 
Buffalo  is  a  100-mile  road  on  the  Canadian  peninsula  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  Its  $4,500,000  stock  is  divided 
between  the  New  York  Central. lines  and  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Tennessee  Central. — Press  despatches  from  Nashville  say  that 
a  bill  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  Tennessee  legislature  author- 
izing the  city  of  Nashville  to  issue  $3,200,000  5  per  cent  bonds 
to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  outstanding  $4,014,000 
bonds  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  and  to  pay  the  upset  price  of 
$700,000  when  the  road  is  sold  at  foreclosure.  The  Southern 
Railway  and  the  Illinois  Central  own  the  outstanding  bonds, 
and  would  sell  them,  it  is  said,  for  $2,400,000. 


British  Railway  Men  Lost  in  War. — Up  to  the  present  some 
7,000  men  from  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  have  joined  the  colors, 
of  whom  429  have  been  killed  or  have  died  from  wounds  or  sick- 
ness.— The  Engineer,  London. 

Railway  Rewards  Red  Cross  Society.— The  North  British 
Railway  Company  has  made  a  gift  of  ilOO  ($486)  to  the  British 
Red  Cross  Society,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  valuable  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  society  after  the  Ratho  accident  of  January 
3. — The  Engineer,  London. 
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Canadian 

Officers   of  the 

Association 


With  the  installation  of  John  G.  Sullivan  as  president  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  yester- 
day, leadership  of  this  organization 
has  for  the  second  time  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  resident  of  Can- 
ada. The  first  recipient  of  this 
honor  was  William  McNab,  who 
served  as  president  several  years  ago. 

Few  associations  have  as  close  a  bond  of  unity  between 
their  members  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  the 
Engineering  Association.  In  fact,  there  is  no  line  of 
cleavage  between  the  members  from  these  two  countries. 
As  far  as  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  convention 
is  concerned,  as  widely  varying  viewpoints  are  expressed 
because  of  different  local  conditions  in  the  United  States 
as  between  those  of  residents  of  the  States  and  Canada. 
This  close  relationship  not  only  means  much  to  the  rail- 
ways of  the  two  countries  which  interchange  traffic  so 
freely,  but  enables  one  strong  society  to  perform  the  work 
which  might  otherwise  be  done  by  two  smaller  organ- 
izations. 


The  final  adoption  yesterday  of  the  clearance  diagram 
presented  by  the  committee  on  Rules  and  Organization 
completes  one  of  the  constructive 
Clearance  acts  of  this  organization  for  which 

Diagram  it  deserves  credit.     For  years  there 

Adopted  has  been  a  definite  demand  for  such 

a  standard,  but  until  last  year  rail- 
way men  were  unable  to  harmonize  their  differences.  The 
lack  of  such  a  standard  more  than  anv  other  one  con- 


sideration has  led  to  activity  on  the  part  of  state  legis- 
latures and  commissions.  It  has  frequently  been  stated 
by  public  officers  that  if  the  railways  could  agree  upon  a 
single  standard  sufficiently  broad  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  desired  many  of  the  states  would  be  glad  to 
adopt  the  same  standards.  This  diagram  was  first  pre- 
sented before  the  association  last  year.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  spirited  discussion  and  much  opposition  was 
displayed.  However,  the  essential  dimensions  were 
established  last  year  and  the  diagram  accepted  yesterday 
presented  these  dimensions  in  graphical  form.  Because 
of  the  thorough  discussion  last  year  there  was  little  op- 
position to  the  adoption  of  the  diagram  yesterday  and  the 
railways  are  now  able  to  go  before  the  regulatory  bodies 
with  definite  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  have  en- 
deavored to  solve  this  problem  in  a  reasonable  manner. 


New 

Specifications 

for  Cement 


With  the  general  acceptance  of  the  specifications  for 
Portland  cement,  which  were  adopted  by  the  convention 
yesterday  for  insertion  in  the  man- 
ual, the  specifications  can  be  truly 
known  as  the  "American  Specifica- 
tions for  Portland  Cement."  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  bodies  rep- 
resented on  the  committee  whose  work  made  the  new 
specifications  possible,  the  general  use  of  the  specifica- 
tions throughout  the  country  is  assured,  and  there  will 
result  a  degree  of  standardization  regarding  cement 
which  has  no  equivalent  at  the  present  time  in  any  other 
building  material.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
ways represent  the  largest  single  group  of  cement  buvers, 
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the  iiuiJortaiicc  of  tlio  adoption  of  the  spccilications  by 
this  l)0(ly  is  not  to  he  underestimated,  for  while  other 
associations  have  had  a  very  larj^c  share  in  their  fornui 
lation,  their  universal  atloption  would  be  impossible  with- 
out the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Eng^ineerini^  Association.  The  manufacturers  should 
be  given  due  credit  for  the  co  o])eration  which  they  have 
aceonled  the  committee  durinj.;  the  proj^ress  of  the  work, 
and  they  will  in  turn  receive  material  benefits  through  the 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  specilication.  The  bcnelit 
to  the  users,  however,  will  be  at  least  as  great  in  pro- 
portion. 


THE  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  EXHIBIT 

The  efforts  made  by  the  exhibitors  at  the  Cohscum  this 
year  to  carry  out  their  plans  in  the  face  of  most  dis- 
couraging conditions  immediately  preceding  the  exhibit 
have  been  amply  rewarded.  From  the  very  beginning 
on  Monday  morning  it  was  e\ident  that  the  attendance 
would  be  surprisingly  good.  The  official  check  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day  bore  this  out  even  more  strongly, 
as  it  showed  a  total  attendance  of  3,442  as  compared  with 
3,041  for  the  first  day  of  the  1916  exhibit.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  in  detail  the  attendance  record  by  days 
for  the  past  three  years,  the  figure  for  yesterday  includ- 
ing the  attendance  up  to  9  p.  m.  : 

1915  1916  1917 

Monday    1,925  3,041  3,442 

Tuesday    4,006  7,771  5,907 

Wednesday   4,827  5,061  7,509 

Thursday  5,876  4,574  5,494 

Friday 2,025  

18,659  20,447  22,352 

The  exhibitors  are  naturally  very  much  pleased  with 
this  outcome,  particularly  as  many  of  them  had  felt  at 
the  end  of  last  week  that  they  would  practically  be 
obliged  to  go  through  the  week  with  an  attendance  lim- 
ited to  men  from  Chicago  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Several  supply  men  w^ho  have  been  attending  the  Appli- 
ance shows  for  many  years  are  convinced  that  there  has 
never  been  one  with  more  satisfactory  results  to  the  ex- 
hibitors, taking  into  consideration  the  total  attendance, 
the  high  proportion  of  engineering  and  signal  depart- 
ment officers  present  and  the  interest  manifested  by  these 
officers  in  the  materials  and  devices  on  display. 

While  it  has  ahvays  been  realized  that  many  of  the 
men  in  the  lower  ranks  who  can  spend  only  a  single  day 
come  to  the  exhibit  regardless  of  either  the  R.  S.-A.  or 
the  A.  R.  E.  A.  meetings,  the  drawing  power  of  the  ex- 
hibit for  higher  officers  was  clearly  demonstrated  this 
year.  Many  signal  men  who  were  kept  away  from  the  R. 
S.  A.  meeting  on  Monday  by  the  strike  uncertainty  came 
from  considerable  distances  later  in  the  week  primarily 
to  see  the  exhibit. 


OBEY  THAT  IMPULSE 

The  exhibit  of  appliances  at  the  Coliseum  has  closed. 
Those  who  were  present  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  get  the  material  from  which  to  prepare  a  contest  pa- 
per on  what  was  learned  at  the  exhibit.  If  you  have  not 
already  acted  on  that  impulse  to  enter  the  contest  do 
it  now.  The  rules  do  not  require  a  discussion  of 
every  exhibit  displayed.  The  division  between  main- 
tenance of  way  and  signaling  cuts  the  task  of  covering 
the  field  practically  in  half.  Further,  the  completeness 
of  the  discussion  is  only  the  third  point  to  be  considered 
in  awarding  the  prizes.  The  two  features  of  first  im- 
portance are  the  practical  value  of  the  information  which 
the  writers  present,  based  on  their  study  of  the  exhibits, 


and  the  value  of  the  suggestions  offered  to  make  the 
exhibit  of  greater  benefit  to  railway  men. 

This  contest,  as  previously  announced,  is  being  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  the  "Rail- 
way Maintenance  ICngineer"  and  the  "Railway  Signal 
h'ngineer,"  all  published  by  the  Simmons-l'oardman  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Prizes  of  $50,  $25  and  $10,  respect- 
ively, in  each  of  the  two  main  sections,  will  he  awarded 
by  boards  of  judges  composed  of  railway  officers,  and  a 
single  i)rize  of  $60  is  offered  for  the  best  paper  covering 
the  exliibit  as  a  whole  with  the  understanding  that  no 
individual  will  be  awarded  more  than  one  prize. 

In  ])rcparing  these  papers,  it  is  desirable  that  the  writ- 
ers treat  devices  and  materials  by  classes  rather  than  as 
the  product  of  individual  manufacturers,  and  that  the 
names  of  companies  be  used  only  when  necessary  to  make 
the  meaning  clear.  The  contest  is  open  to  anyone  em- 
])loyed  in  railway  service.  Papers  may  be  of  any  length, 
not  exceeding  2,500  words.  They  should  be  mailed  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  608  So.  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  not  later  than  April  9,  1917. 


PRESERVATION  OF  YELLOW  PINE 

The  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Grading  Rules  yesterday  morning  brought  forth  some 
fundamental  facts  concerning  the  selection,  use  and  treat- 
ment of  yellow  pine  lumber.  The  space  available  per- 
mits of  only  a  brief  abstract  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Frink, 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  but  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  exhaustive  independent  study  which  he  has  made 
of  this  subject  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
presented  his  conclusions  to  the  committee.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  discussion  of  committee  reports  is  based 
on  such  thorough  preparation. 

An  enlightening  feature  of  the  discussion  was  the  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  expressed  in  the  reports  which  Mr. 
Frink  received  from  officers  of  railroads  and  lumber 
and  creosoting  companies  as  to  the  results  secured  with 
the  treatment  of  the  various  species  of  yellow  pine,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  an  agreement  on  the  points  in  dispute 
will  not  be  reached  for  some  time.  Dr.  von  Schrenk 
pointed  out  for  the  committee  that  the  conclusions  were 
in  accord  with  the  instructions  received  from  the  Board 
of  Direction,  and  that  modifications  such  as  were  sug- 
gested in  the  discussion  could  not  be  made  without  tres- 
passing upon  the  field  of  other  committees.  However,  in 
view  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  discussion,  the 
further  consideration  of  this  subject  for  another  year 
should  bring  good  results. 
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BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  PROMOTION 

C.  C.  Cook,  division  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  district  engineer  maintenance 
of  way  of  the  West  Virginia  district,  with  headquarters 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


ENGINEERING  RESERVE  CORPS 

Capt.  C.  L.  Bent,  retired.  United  States  Army,  spoke 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  opening  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion yesterday,  regarding  methods  of  obtaining  appoint- 
ments in  the  reserve  corps.  He  said  that  the  members 
of  the  association  were  eligible  for  appointments  as  ma- 
jors, captains,  first  lieutenants  or  second  lieutenants  and 
that  the  period  of  enlistment  is  five  years.  In  time  of 
peace  the  maximum  service  required  is  15  days  per  year 
in  encampment,  while  in  time  of  war  the  men  obligate 
themselves  to  perform  any  duty  assigned  by  the  presi- 
dent. He  said  that  railway  regiments  are  being  organ- 
ized in  Chicago,  New  York  and  St.  Louis. 


Proceedings  of  A.  R.  E.  A.  Sessions  on  Thursday 

Reports  and    Discussions    on    Several    Subjects    Including 
Masonry,  Structures,  and  Wood  Preservation.  Closing  Business 


I'^HE  final  sessions  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering   Association     convention     were    held     on 
Thursday.      The   morning   meeting   was   called    to 
order  by  President  Baldwin  at  9 :30  and  as  two  reports 
still  remained  to  be  presented  at  the  noon  hour,  an  after- 


noon meeting  was  called  at  2:00  o'clock.  Final  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  about  3:15.  Abstracts  of  the  reports 
of  five  committees  which  were  taken  up  and  the  discus- 
sions on  the  various  subjects  considered  are  given 
below. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Masonry 


CONCRETE   piles   may   be   properly 
divided  into  two  classes :    Pre-cast 
concrete  piles  and  "cast-in-place"  piles. 
The  more  important  advantages  gained 
by  the  use  of  concrete  piles  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Foundations  can  be  constructed 
above  the  permanent  ground  water  level. 

(2)  On  account  of  their  size,  the 
bearing  power  can  be  increased  and  few- 
er piles  are  necessary  to  carry  a  given 
load.  This  feature  tends  to  reduce  the 
required  foundation  area  in  most  cases. 

(3)  Smaller  foundations  result  in  a 
lighter  dead  load  and  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  piles. 

(4)  Piles  may  be  placed  nearer  the 
points  of  greatest  pressure  on  account  of 
the  smaller  foundations  and  greater  bear- 
ing power. 

(5)  Concrete  i)iles  may  be  used  in  trestles,  making 
possible  a  permanent  structure  at  a  considerably  less  cost 
than  the  ordinary^  type  of  pier  bridge  where  the  height  is 
such  as  to  permit  their  use. 

Pre- Cast   Piles 

There  are  many  patented  piles  that  are  now  available, 
each  one  having  its  particular  advantages  in  some  classes 
of  work.  The  length,  design  and  amount  of  steel  rein- 
forcement required  depend  upon  the  load  which  the  con- 
crete pile  is  to  carry;  the  nature  of  the  soil  into  which 
it  is  to  be  driven  ;  whether  the  piles  act  as  a  simple  column 
or  whether  skin  friction  may  be  obtained,  and  the  amount 
of  reinforcement  necessary  to  permit  safe  handling. 

The  more  common  shapes  used  are  the  square,  hexa- 
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gonal  and  octagonal  sections,  depend- 
ing- Upon  the  style  of  structure  the 
piles  are  to  carry.  The  square-shaped 
pile  may  best  be  used  where  a  max- 
imum top  section  is  required  to  dis- 
tribute the  load.  The  hexagonal-  or 
octagonal-shaped  piles,  by  reason  of 
their  comparative  constant  diametric 
section,  present  the  most  suitable 
shapes  for  general  conditions. 

The  straight  pile  should  be  used 
when  the  pile  rests  on  solid  rock  or 
hardpan,  or  is  driven  through  sand  or 
other  similar  material  which  is  sub- 
Xect  to  flow  on  account  of  future  ex- 
cavations or  from  other  causes  tend- 
ing to  cause  the  piles  to  act  as  a  col- 
umn. The  tapered  ]>ile  can  advantage- 
ously be  used  where  the  soil  is  clay  or 
similar  material  where  skin  friction  will 
serve  as  a  factor  in  the  bearing  power  of  the  pile. 

The  cost  of  constructing  concrete  piles  depends  upon 
the  requirements  as  to  design  and  also  on  the  manufactur- 
ing facilities.  The  cost  of  constructing  and  driving  pre- 
cast concrete  piles  varies  from  $0.75  to  $2  per  linear 
foot,  with  an  average  price  of  about  $1  per  foot,  varying 
with  the  conditions,  length  and  number  of  piles  cast. 

To  obtain  good  results,  piles  should  be  seasoned  not 
less  than  30  to  40  days  before  handling  and  driving,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  driving  expected  and  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  piles  are  made. 

Specifications  for  Constructing  Concrete  Piles 

The  piles  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  dimen- 
sions shown  on  the  drawings. 
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riir  workiuan.'^hii)  and  iiialerials  >hall  lir  m  aii-mdam  r 
with  the  ."^ix-iilkalions  for  IMain  and  Kc-inlOrci'd  LoiuicU- 
aiul  Slii'l  Ki'infoii-i'monls,  a.s  i-mbodii-d  in  llu-  Maiuial, 
with  tlu"  I'ollowinj^;  inodilicatiDiis : 

I'lio  C(»ars».'  a},'!4rt.'}.;alt'  sliall  consist  ol'  niatt-rial  .such  a> 
crushoil  stone  or  };ravcl,  varyini;  in  sizt-  from  34"''i-  ^"' 
■V|-in.  It  shall  he  clean,  hard,  durable  and  free  from 
all  deleterious  matter. 

The  proportions  of  the  concrete  shall  he  one  part  ce- 
ment, two  parts  ime  aj;j,M*C{jate  and  four  parts  coarse 
ai:j,Me!4ate. 

The  foiius  for  concrete  piles  shall  he  made  luuler  llie 
re(|uirements  f»)r  forms  for  concrete  and  reinforced  con- 
crete, as  published  in  the  Manual;  they  must  be  supported 
upon  skids,  spaced  sufliciently  close  lo  prevent  the  sajj;- 
jjiiii;  of  forms.  The  forms  are  jjenerally  collai)sil)le.  the 
bottom  left  under  the  piles  until  seasoned  sni'ticiently  to 
permit  turning;  upon  the  skids. 

Concrete  piles  shall  not  be  handled  on  the  skids  or 
moved  to  the  site  for  driving,  unless  they  have  seasoned 
28  davs.  .\11  concrete  i)iles  must  be  handled  carefully, 
avoiding  all  drops  or  hea\y  jarrini,^  while  in  a  horizontal 
or  inclined  jiosition. 

Sri^ciFii  ArioNs   i-OK   Dkivinc  CoNCkiyri'.  Pili:s 

Piling  shall  be  protected  while  being  dri\en  with  an 
approved  cushion  cap. 

The  driving  or  jetting  of  piles  shall  be  go\erned  by 
"Pile  Driving — Principles  of  Practice,"  gi\en  in  the 
Specifications  for  Workmanship  for  Pile  and  Frame 
Trestles  in  the  Manual  of  the  Association. 

In  driving,  preference  will  be  given  to  a  steam  ham- 
mer. Where  a  drop-hammer  is  permitted,  a  heavy  ham- 
mer with  a  short  drop  shall  be  used. 

Any  pile  injured  in  driving  or  driven  out  of  place  shall 
either  be  replaced  by  a  new-  pile  or  pulled  and  redriven, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

On  sloping  ground,  and  where  necessary,  a  suitable 
hole  shall  be  dug  at  the  location  of  each  pile  to  aid  in 
holding  it  in  proper  position. 

Before  driving,  the  piles  shall  be  carefully  located  and 
set  to  the  line  called  for  on  the  plan,  and  the  pile  driver 
leads  held  in  proper  position  by  means  of  guy  lines.  Un- 
less otherwise  called  for  on  the  plans,  piles  shall  be  driven 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  plumb  position.  Any  pile  out  of 
plumb  niore  than  one-half  inch  per  foot  shall  be  pulled 
and  redriven  if  so  required  by  the  engineer. 

.Ml  reasonable  eiTorts  shall  be  made  to  drive  the  con- 
crete piles  to  plan  cut-off,  the  lengths  of  the  piles  having 
been  determined  by  borings  or  test  piles.  Driving  will 
be  continued  until  this  point  is  reached  or  until  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  met.  (Cases  where  driving  is 
through  soft  soil  to  hard  bottom  or  rock  excepted.) 

For  a  load  of  15  tons,  piles  shall  be  driven  to  a  point 
requiring  not  less  than  5  blows  to  the  last  2  in.  of  pene- 
tration, when  driven  with  a  No.  1  A^ilcan  steam  hammer 
(weight  of  plunger  5,000  lb.,  drop  36  in.)  or  other  ham 
mer  of  like  mechanical  effect. 

For  a  load  of  25  tons,  piles  shall  be  driven  to  a  point 
requiring  not  less  than  8  blows  to  the  last  2  in.  of  pene- 
tration when  driven  with  a  No.  1  Vulcan  steam  hammer 
(weight  of  pkmger  5,000  lb.,  drop  36  in.)  or  other  ham- 
mer of  like  mechanical  effect. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  drive  concrete  piles  to  plan 
cut-off.  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  pile 
above,  this  point,  and.  unless  otherwise  specified,  a  varia- 
tion of  4  in.  will  be  allowed  above  the  plan  cut-oif  for  the 
inequalities  of  the  tops  of  the  piles.  All  loose  parts  of 
the  head  of  cut-off  piles  .shall  be  removed.  Where  re- 
inforcement has  to  be  cut  off,  it  shall  be  done  bv  a  hack 
-^^ri"-  or  nxy-acetylene  torch. 


"C.\S'r-lN-Pl.A(  1-."    Pll.KS 

"Last  m  place"  jjiles  may  be  divided  into  llie  following 
groui)s  : 

(;i)  Piles  which  are  formed  by  the  driving  of  a  col- 
lapsible steel  mandrel  encased  with  a  si)irally  reinforced 
sheet-steel  casing;  withdrawing  the  steel  mandrel  after 
the  required  ]>enctration  is  secured,  and  the  hlling  of  the 
steel  casing  or  form  left  in  the  ground,  with  concrete. 

(b)  Piles  which  are  formed  by  the  driving  of  a 
cylindrical  casing  with  a  core  as  a  protecting  and  driv- 
ing point ;  removing  the  core ;  ])lacing  the  charge  of  con- 
crete using  the  core  as  a  rammer  to  compress  the  sur- 
rounding soil  at  the  base,  thus  forming  an  enlarged  base 
to  the  ])ile;  thence  filling  the  casing  with  wet  concrete 
and  removing  the  casing  and  allowing  the  concrete  to 
till  up  the  space  caused  by  the  removal  of  casing. 

(c)  Same  as  (b),  except  that  the  casing  is  driven 
with  a  protecting  point  left  in  the  ground,  the  entire  cas- 
ing is  filled  with  wet  concrete,  and  the  casing  is  then  re- 
moved as  above. 

Under  conditions  where  "cast-in-place"  ])iles  may  be 
used,  the  main  advantages  over  the  pre-molded  piles  are 
as  follows:  (1)  The  length  of  the  pile  need  not  be 
definitely  predetermined  on  account  of  being  able  to  vary 
the  lengths  in  driving  as  required.  (2)  Saving  in  labor 
and  material  on  account  of  each  pile  being  made  the  re- 
quired length  before  concrete  is  placed,  thus  saving  cut- 
offs. (3)  The  cost  of  handling  materials  is  reduced.  (4) 
The  delay  of  awaiting  seasoning  before  handling  is  elim- 
inated. (5)  The  degree  of  penetration  can  be  more  accu- 
rately determined  on  account  of  the  elastic  cushion  cap 
being  unnecessary.  (6)  Saving  in  reinforcement  against 
handling,  which  in  most  cases  is  eliminated. 

The  nature  of  all  the  construction  of  a  "cast-in-place" 
pile  makes  it  essentially  a  foundation  pile  and  may  not  be 
a  substitute  for  the  original  pre-cast  pile  in  all  cases.  The 
expense  of  the  moving  and  setting  up  the  special  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  various  types  makes  them  more 
economical  on  larger  pieces  of  work  than  on  those  struc- 
tures demanding  a  smaller  number  of  piles. 

In  general,  the  various  types  of  piling  are  either  driven 
by  companies  owning  or  controlling  the  patented  features 
or  they  are  driven  by  contractors  or  others  on  a  royalty 
basis.  The  diameter  and  shape  of  the  piles  vary  with 
the  type  of  pile  used.  Tapered  round  piles  average  an 
8-in.  tip  and  a  diameter  of  18  in.  at  23-ft.  depth,  the 
straight  piles  are  circular  and  have  an  average  diameter 
of  17  in. 

The  cost  will  vary  from  $0.85  to  $2  per  linear  foot 
w  ith  an  average  of  perhaps  $1,  depending  upon  the  num- 
ber of  piles  driven  and  their  lengths.  Lengths  are  al- 
ways measured  from  cut-off  to  tip  of  pile. 

Loading  of  piles  may  be  calculated  from  the  same 
formula  as  that  given  for  pre-cast  piles,  but  as  above 
stated,  this  can  be  more  accurately  determined  in  the 
"cast-in-place"  piles. 

The  Cost,   Api^earance  and  Wearing  Qualities  of 

Various  Methods  of  Surface  Finish 

FOR  Concrete 

The  sub-committee  has  prepared  sj)ecifications  for  vari- 
ous methods  of  finishing  concrete  surfaces,  which  arc 
herewith  submitted,  together  with  some  additional  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  assigned. 

The  color  of  untreated  surfaces  and  of  rubbed  surfaces 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  cement  used.  With  the  other 
methods  of  treatment  the  color  and  appearance  depend 
largely  upon  the  aggregates  and'  by  proper  selection  and 
combination  of  these  a  variety  of  effects  may  be  obtained. 
The  coarser  the  aggregate,  the  coarser  will  be  the  texture 
of  the  finished  surface.     The' smaller  and  more  uniform 
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the  aggregate,  the  more  closely  will  the  surface  resemble 
natural  stone.  A  mixture  of  crushed  stone  and  gravel, 
because  of  the  contrast  between  the  angular  surfaces  of 
the  stone  and  the  round,  smoother  surfaces  of  the  gravel, 
gives  a  more  varied  effect  than  cither  alone.  Pleasing 
effects  can  be  ])roduced  by  using  marble  chips  or  other 
colored  aggregate. 

It  is  the  general  experience  that  all  treated  surfaces 
darken  in  time  and  in  many  cases  begin  to  lose  their  neat 
appearance  as  soon  as  finished.  A  fruitful  cause  of  un- 
sightly discolorations  is  water  seeping  through  the  seam 
between  two  layers  of  concrete  not  deposited  consecu- 
tively, causing  unsightly  discolorations,  and  many  other- 
wise fine  appearing  surfaces  have  been  marred  on  this 
account. 

The  use  of  special  finishes  is  comparatively  new  among 
railroads  and  their  wearing  qualities  therefore  have  not 
yet  been  fully  determined.  Rubbed  finishes  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  seem  to  have  been  most  commonly  used,  and  a 
number  of  roads  report  neat  appearing  surfaces  in  good 
condition  after  3  to  8  and  in  one  instance  15  years.  These 
are  about  equally  divided  between  cement  bricks,  car- 
borundum bricks  and  wooden  floats.  One  road  of  large 
experience  obtains  the  best  results  by  rubbing  first  with 
wooden  floats  and  then  with  carborundum  bricks,  sur- 
faces thus  treated  being  very  satisfactory  in  condition 
and  appearance  after  6  years. 

Tooled  surfaces  are  reported  as  showing  absolutely  no 
signs  of  deterioration  after  6  years.  Other  roads  report 
the  same  condition  after  4  years'  service. 

Conclusions 

For  all  work  not  requiring  decorative  treatment,  a 
spaded  finish  is  recommended  as  the  most  durable,  the 
most  readily  applied  and  the  most  economical. 

Coating  with  a  wash  of  cement  is  not  recommended. 

Rubbing  with  carborundum  bricks  or  wood  floats  is 
next  to  spading  in  ease  of  application  and  cost. 

Tooling,  alone  or  with  rubbed  margins  and  outlines, 
produces  the  most  pleasing  appearance,  and  where  orna- 
mentation is  desired,  these  and  the  scrubbing  methods  are 
recommended. 

Careful  form  work  and  continuous  placing  of  the  con- 
crete are  recommended  as  essential  for  all  methods. 

Specifications  for  Surface  Finishes  of  Concrete 

(I)  General:  1.  The  forms  shall  be  made  of  lumber  dressed  to  a 
uniform  thickness  and  width,  or  dressed  and  matched  to  a  uniform  thick- 
ness and  width,  or  lumber  lined  with  mctnl,  or  metal,  carefully  built  to 
exact  dimensions  and  shape,  with  close  level  joints,  smooth  inside  surfaces 
and  sufficiently  braced  and  tied  together  to  be  unyielding.  The  inside  sur- 
faces shall  be  washed  just  before  the  concrete  is  placed.  Where  the 
smo'thest  surface  practicable  with  all  wooden  forms  is  desired,  the  inside 
surface  shall  be  coated  with  light  paraffin  oil,  boiled  linseed  oil  or  other 
approved     material. 

2.  The  whole  extent  of  a  surface  to  be  finished  shall  be  built  in  one 
continuous  operation.  The  decorative  treatment  of  the  structure  shall  be 
such  as  to  permit  this.  Where  a  continuous  operation  is  not  possible  the 
seam  or  joint  between  the  concrete  placed  first  and  that  placed  later  shall 
be  made  water-tight  with  sheet  lead  or  other  metal  imbedded  equally  in 
the  two  deposits  of  the  concrete,   or  by   some  other  approved   method. 

3.  The  same  brand  of  cement  shall  be  used  throughout  the  whole  of  any 
surface  or  structure. 

4.  Where  margins,  patterns  or  different  finish  from  the  remainder  of 
the  surface  are  required,  the  forms  shall  be  removed  at  the  proper  time  to 
permit  these  to  be  laid  off  and  finished  in  the  best  manner  for  the  method 
specified. 

5.     All  work  shall  be  finished  free  from  streaks,  discolorations  or  other 
imperfections   that   impair   the   appearance   or   life   of  the   finish. 

(II)  Spaded  Finish:  1.  The  coarse  aggregate  shall  be  carefully 
worked  back  from  the  form  into  the  mass  of  the  concrete  with  spades, 
fine  stone  forks,  bars  or  other  suitable  tools  so  as  to  bring  a  surface  of 
mortar  next  the  form.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  remove  all  air  pockets 
and    to    prevent    voids    in    this    surface. 

2.  After  the  removal  of  the  forms  all  voids  in  the  surface  shall  be 
filled  with  a  mortar  made  of  the  same  proportions  of  cement  and  sand  as 
those  of  the  concrete  and  rubbed  smooth  and  even  with  the  surface  with  a 
wooden  float.     A  trowel  shall   not  be  used   for  this  purpose. 

(III)  Rubbed  Finish— CARnoRtiNDUM  or  Cement  Bricks:  1.  The 
coarse  aggregate  shall  be  carefully  worked  back  from  the  forms  into  tlu 
mass  of  tlie  concrete  with  spades,  fine  stone  forks  or  other  suitable  tools,  so 
as  to  bring  a  surface  of  mortar  against  the  form.  Care  shall  be  taken  to 
remove    air   pockets   and    to    prevent    voids    in    the    surface. 

2.  The  forms  shall  be  carefully  removed  from  the  surface  to  be  finished 
as  early  as  practicable,  all  joint  marks,  projections  and  inequalities  chipped 
off  and  all  voids  filled  with  a  mortar  made  of  the  same  proportions  of 
cement   and   sand   as  those  of  the   concrete.     These   surfaces   shall   then   be 


tlioroughly  wet  with  water  and  while  wet,  rubbed  to  a  Miuoth,  uniform 
finish  with  a  brick  made  of  1  part  Portland  cement  and  2  parts  or  Z'A 
I)arts  sand;  or  with  a  No.  .3  Carborundum  brick  followed  by  a  No.  30 
or  with  a  No.  24  Carborundum  brick,  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
desired    degree   of   smoothness. 

3.  No  mortar  or  cement  shall  be  applied  except  to  fill  distinct  voids  in 
the  surface.  Uneven  places  shall  be  smoothed  by  rubbing  down  and  not 
by  plastering.  The  surface  shall  be  kept  moist  and  protected  from  rapid 
drying   for  not   less  than   three   days. 

(IV)  Rubbed  Finish — Wooden  Fixiats:  1.  The  coarse  aggregate  shall 
be  carefully  worked  back  from  the  forms  into  the  mass  of  the  concrete 
with  spades,  fine  stone  forks  or  other  suitable  tools  so  as  to  bring  a  sur- 
face of  mortar  next  the  form.  Especial  care  shall  be  taken  to  remove  air 
pockets  and  to  prevent  voids  in   the  surface. 

2.  The  forms  shall  be  carefully  removed  from  the  surfaces  to  be  finished 
while  the  concrete  is  green,  all  joint  marks,  projections  and  inequalities 
chipped  off  and  all  voids  filled  with  a  mortar  made  of  the  same  propor- 
tions of  cement  and  sand  as  those  of  the  concrete.  The  surfaces  shall 
then  be  rubbed  with  soft  wood  floats  and  kept  well  flushed  with  water 
during  the  rubbing.  When  the  desired  finish  is  obtained  the  whole  surface 
shall   be    thoroughly    washed   with    water. 

3.  No  mortar  or  cement  shall  be  applied  except  to  fill  distinct  holes  or 
cavities.  Uneven  places  shall  be  smoothed  by  rubbing  down  and  not  by 
plastering.  The  surface  shall  he  kept  moist  and  protected  from  rapid 
drying    for   not    less    than    three    days. 

(V)  Faced  Surfaces:  1.  The  outside  layer  of  the  surface  to  be  fin- 
ished shall  be  composed  of  1  part  cement  and  3  parts  graded  aggregate 
mixed  to  a  stiff  mortar.  The  aggregate  shall  be  (description  of  aggregate) 
crushed  to  pass  a  sieve  of  y^  in.  mesh  and  be  retained  on  a  No.  100  sieve. 
The  cement  and  the  aggregate  shall  each  be  measured  carefully  and  ac- 
curately for  each  batch  and  all  batches  shall  be  gaged  with  the  same 
amount  of  water  and  carefully  mixed  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  in  order  to  obtain  uniform  surfaces. 

2.  For  vertical  surfaces  the  above  surface  mixture  shall  be  placed 
against  the  forms  by  skilled  workmen  (using  metal  slip  plates,  where 
practicable)  in  a  layer  not  less  than  I  in.  thick,  as  the  concrete  is  deposited, 
in  order  that  the  surface  mixture  shall  form  a  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
concrete.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  remove  air  pockets  and  to  prevent  voids  in 
the  surface.  For  horizontal  surfaces  the  surface  mixture  shall  be  placed 
as  the  concrete  is  deposited  and  before  the  concrete  has  set  and  where 
possible  troweled  or  floated   to  an  even   surface. 

(VI)  Unfaced  Surfaces:  1.  The  surface  concrete  shall  be  of  the  same 
mixture  as  specified  for  the  body  of  the  structure.  The  cement  and  the 
aggregate  shall  be  measured  carefully  and  accurately  for  each  batch  and 
all  batches  shall  be  gaged  with  the  same  amount  of  water  and  carefully 
mixed  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  length  of  time,  in  order  to 
obtain   uniform  surfaces. 

2.  The  concrete  shall  be  spaded  or  worked  against  the  form  so  as  to 
make  a  surface  of  uniform  density,  free  from  air  pockets  and  voids,  with 
both  coarse  and  fine   aggregates  exposed. 

(2.  The  concrete  shall  be  spaded  vertically  against  the  forms  only  as 
much  as  will  remove  air  pockets  and  prevent  voids,  care  being  taken  not 
to  force  the  coar,se   aggregate  away   from  the  form.) 

(VII)  Washed  or  Scrubbed  Finish:  1.  As  soon  as  the  concrete  has 
hardened  sufficiently,  but  while  it  is  still  green,  the  forms  shall  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  surface  to  be  finished  and  all  voids  filled  witli  the  sur- 
face mixture.  The  surface  shall  then  be  scrubljed  with  water  and  brushes 
of  stiff  fiber  or  of  wire,  until  the  aggregate  is  sufficiently  exposed  and 
nrojects  slightly,  but  not  enough  to  injure  its  adhesion  to  the  mass.  The 
whole  surface  shall  then  be  washed  with  water  until  thoroughly  clean.  If 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  the  film  of  cement  from  the  surface  of  the 
exposed  aggregate  or  to  better  bring  out  the  color,  the  surface  shall  be 
washed  with  a  solution  of  1  part  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  and  2^ 
parts  water  applied  with  brushes  nf  stiff  vegetable  fiber.  AH  traces  of 
the  acid  shall  be  immediately  and  completely  removed  by  washing  with 
water.  After  the  final  washing  the  surface  shall  be  kept  moist  and  pro- 
tected from  rapid  drying  for  not  less  than  3  days. 

(VIII)  Acid  Treated  Finish:  1.  After  the  forms  are  removed  all 
voids  shall  be  filled  with  the  surface  mixture.  The  surface  to  be  finished 
shall  then  be  washed  with  commercial  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  water  according  to  the  age  and  hardness  of  the  concrete.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  shall  be  determined  by  trial  on  the  work  and  shall 
only  be  such  that  the  bond  of  the  cement  will  be  rcadilv  lirokcn  to  the 
required  depth.  The  solution  shall  be  applied  with  stiflf  vegetable  fiber 
brushes  and  the  surface  scrubbed  until  the  aggregate  is  exposed  to  the 
desired  amount. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  desired  surface  is  obtained  all  traces  of  the  acid  shall 
be  quickly  and  completely  washed  off  with  water  to  prevent  its  further 
action   and   the  permanent   discoloration   of   the   surface. 

Note. — For  concrete  that  is  but  a  few  days  old,  a  dilution  of  one  part 
acid  to  six  parts  water  may  he  sufficient.  For  concrete  two  weeks  old  a 
dilution  of  only  two  or  three  parts  may  be  necessary. 

(IX)  Sand  Bi«\st  Finish:  1.  After  the  forms  are  removed  all  voids 
shall  be  filled  with  the  surface  mixture  and  left  to  harden  as  long  as 
possible.  All  joint  marks  and  projections  shall  be  chipped  off.  The  out- 
side mortar  shall  then  lie  cut  away  with  a  sandblast  using  a  hard  sand  with 
angular  grains.  The  nozzle  shall  not  be  larger  than  'ii  in.  diameter  and 
shall  he  held  close  to  the  surface.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  cut  all  the  surface 
to  a  uniform  depth.  The  work  shall  ])referably  be  done  between  ten  and 
fourteen  days  after  the  concrete  is  placed. 

(X)  Tooi.ED  Finish:  1.  The  proportions  of  cement  and  fine  aggregate 
shall  be  such  as  to  produce  a  mortar  of  a  density  or  hardness  as  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  coarse  aggregate  as  possible. 

2.  After  the  forms  are  removed  all  voids  shall  be  filled  with  the  surface 
mixture  and  left  to  harden  as  long  as  possible.  .After  the  concrete  has  set 
and  become  hard,  the  surface  to  be  finished  shall  be  dressed  (with  a  bush 
hanuner  of  3  to  6  cuts  per  inch,  a  crandall,  a  toothed  pick,  a  pneumatic 
or  an  electric,  or  other  desired  tool)  to  a  uniform  depth  and  finish.  Care 
shall  be  taken   to  make  all  margins  and  patterns  straiglit   and  true. 

Typical  Designs  of  Foundations  for  Piers,  Abut- 
ments, Retaining  Walls  and  Arches  in  Various 
Soils  and  Depths  of  Water  (Not  Including  Pneu- 
matic Foundations). 

The  committee  has  this  year  confined  its  work  to  ob- 
taining designs  of  foundations  of  important  structures. 
A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  membership  of  the  As- 
sociation and  a  large  number  of  answers  were  received. 
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incliulingj  over  250  i)laii>.  I'roni  tlu-  |>l;m>  ii-ceui-d  tlir 
commitk'o  has  .selected  a  numlKM-  which  arc  tyi)ical  and 
represent  desijjns  in  general  use.  The  plans  were  repro 
duced  with  some  explanatory  notes  and  other  information 
as  a  i)art  of  this  report  and  were  ])rescnleil  as  informa- 
tion without  recommendations. 

rKI.NCll'l.l.S   OF   DeSH'.N    Ol-^    PlAIN    AND    Rl-.I  N  FORCED    RE- 
TAINING Walls  and  Abutments 

For  several  years  the  committee  has  collected  informa- 
tion bearintj  on  the  practice  of  railroads  and  others  on  re- 
taining wall  design.  A  progress  report  was  published  in 
Vol.  10,  Part  2,  of  the  Proceedings,  pp.  1317  to  1337. 
This  report  states  that  the  use  of  a  fixed  ratio  of  \yidth 
of  base  to  height  of  wall  is  common  practice  and  illus- 
trates and  discusses  a  number  of  actual  walls,  many  of 
which  have  moved  from  their  original  positions.  In  this 
report  the  committee  made  no  recommendations,  feeling 
that  further  investigation  should  be  made  of  the  et¥ect 
of  earth  pressures. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  report,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  secure  additional  information  as  to  these 
pressures,  but  without  success.  Among  others,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  is  try- 
ing to  get  information  along  these  lines,  but  finds  that 
reliable  data  is  very  scarce.  A  member  of  that  commit- 
tee states  that  he  thinks  actual  tests  on  an  extensive  scale 
will  be  required  to  produce  any  results  of  real  value.  This 
committee  has  been  of  the  same  opinion  for  a  long  time. 
No  such  tests  have  yet  been  made  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  definite  information  as  they  might  be  expected  to 
produce  and  believing  that  the  intelligent  use  of  theoret- 
ical formulas  leads  to  economical  and  proper  design,  this 
committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  Rankine's  formu- 
las, which  consider  that  the  filling  is  a  granular  mass  of 
indefinite  extent,  without  cohesion,  be  used  in  the  de- 
signing of  retaining  walls.  It  is  recommended  that  re- 
taining walls  be  designed  (a)   for  a  level  surcharge,  or 

(b)  for  a  sloping  surcharge  at  the  angle  of  repose,  or 

(c)  for  a  level  surcharge  with  a  uniform  surcharge  load- 
ing. Formulas  based  on  Rankine  are  given  for  vertical 
walls,  walls  leaning  away  from  the  filling,  and  for  walls 
leaning  toward  the  filling. 

The  use  of  a  fixed  ratio  of  width  to  height  kjads  to  a 
neglect  of  the  distribution  of  the  pressure  on  the  founda- 
tion. This  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  since  it  is 
well  established  that  movements  from  the  original  aline- 
ment.  due  to  unequal  settlement,  from  a  defect  more  com- 
mon than  any  other.  The  committee  feels  that  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  making  a  study  of 
each  case  in  designing  a  wall,  particularly  of  the  weight 
and  character  of  the  filling,  and  the  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  pressure  on  the  bed  of  foundations. 

Joint  Committee  ox  Standard  Specifications  for 
Cement 

Almost  from  its  beginning  the  cement  industry  in  this 
country  has  sought  the  attainment  of  a  single  standard 
method  of  tests  and  specifications  for  cement. 

The  joint  conference  on  Uniform  Methods  of  Tests 
and  Standard  Specifications  for  Cement  was  created  as 
the  result  of  the  following  resolution  by  the  Committee 
on  Standard  Specifications  for  Cement  of  the  American 
Society^  for  Testing  Materials  on  March  7,  1912: 

"In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  Specifications  for 
Cement,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Direction 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Committee 
on  Standard  Specifications  for  Cement,  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  Government  De- 
partmental Committee  on  Specifications  for  Cement,  be 


each  recfuested  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  con- 
fer for  tlie  i)urpose  of  reconciling  differences." 

These  committees  met  October  24,  1912,  and  organ- 
ized luidcr  the  title  of  "Joint  Conference  on  Uniform 
Melliods  of  Tests  and  Standard  -Specifications  for  Ce- 
ment." The  Conference  presented  its  first  report  April 
28,  1915,  in  which  was  included  its  recommended  Ameri- 
can Sj)ecifications  and  Methods  of  Tests  for  Portland 
Cement.  These  specifications  were  considered  by  the 
respective  organizations  of  which  the  Conference  was 
composed  and  the  further  modifications  were  considered 
by  the  Conference  and  its  second  report  was  presented 
June  1,  1916.  After  further  consideration  some  addi- 
tional modifications  were  made  and  the  standard  specifi- 
cations and  methods  of  tests  were  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials  by  letter-ballot  on 
.September  1,  1916,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  become  eiifective  January  1,  1917. 

These  specifications  were  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
mental Conference  on  December  7,  1916,  and  were  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  with  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion by  its  special  committee  on  January  6,  1917.  The 
first  and  second  reports  of  the  Joint  Conference  will  be 
available  in  a  separate  volume  to  be  published  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  be  published  by  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Our  committee  recommends  that  this  Association  adopt 
these  specifications  and  methods  of  tests  for  Portland 
Cement.  The  specifications  for  Natural  Cement  have 
not  been  considered,  but  it  is  expected  that  an  agreement 
will  be  reached  in  regard  to  them  during  the  year. 

After  14  years'  work  the  condition  of  chaos  that  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  at  the  time  the  Committee  on  Uni- 
form Methods  of  Tests  of  Cement  was  appointed  by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  has  changed  and 
there  is  now^  a  single  standard  Specifications  and  Meth- 
ods of  Tests  for  Portland  Cement.  This  committee  feels 
that  the  adoption  of  a  single  standard  Specifications  for 
Portland  Cement  is  a  meritorious  achievement  whose 
effect  will  be  far-reaching,  since  it  wall  tend  to  standard- 
ize this  product  and  result  in  a  higher  grade  of  material. 
(These  specifications  were  published  in  abstract  in  the 
Raikvay  Age  Gazette  of  July  7,  1916,  page  18.) 

Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced 
Concrete 

The  Final  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete 
and  Reinforced  Concrete  w^as  adopted  on  July  1,  1916. 
The  Masonry  committee  wall  subsequently  submit  for 
consideration  and  adoption  by  the  Association  such  modi- 
fications of  the  Manual  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  it 
in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  this  report. 

The  Masonry  committee  feels  that  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Committee  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  stand- 
ardizing the  practice  in  the  use  of  this  important  material 
of  construction.  Its  recommendations  have  been  widely 
used  and  form  the  basis  of  the  regulations  in  the  various 
municipal  building  codes,  and  in  the  specifications  for 
plain  and  reinforced  concrete  in  the  Manual  of  this  As- 
sociation. No  report  on  this  important  material  can  be 
considered  final  and  this  committee  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  expressed  view's  of  the  Joint  Committee  that  the  re- 
port should  stand  until  sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
and  experience  gained  that  there  are  some  subjects  upon 
which  experimentation  is  still  in  progress  and  the  art  of 
concrete  and  reinforced  concrete. will  be  advancing  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Committee:  F.  L.  Thompson  (I.  C),  chairman;  J. 
J.  Yates  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.l,  vice-chairman;  R.  Armour 
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(G.  T.),  JohnC.  Beye 
&  W.),  H.  A.  Cassil 
luigfr.),  J.  K.  Conner 
(Cons.  Engr.),  W.  K. 
kiss,  Richard  L.  Hum 
son  (Wabash),  M.  S. 
Lacher  (Railway  Age 
I.   k   P.),   G.    H.    Scr 
Sisson  (G.  T.),  T-  E. 
(V.  M.). 


(C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  G.  E.  Boyd  (D.  L. 
(B.  &  0.\  T.  L.  Condron  (Cons. 

(L.  E.  &  W.),  J.  L.  Harrington 
Hatt  (Purdue  Univ.),  E-  J-  Hotch- 
phrey  (Cons.  Engr.),  Noah  John- 

Ketchum  (Univ.  of  Col.),  W.  S. 
Gazette),  C.  P.  Richardson  (C.  R. 
ibner,  Jr.  (Contr.  Engr.),  F.  P. 
Smith  (Univ.  of  111.),  Job  Tuthill 

Discussion 


F.  L.  Thompson  (chairman)  :  Subject  1.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  find  anything  in  the  manual  that  they 
cared  to  recommend  for  change  at  this  time,  "(a) 
Report  on  cost  and  method  of  constructing  concrete 
piles,  and  make  recommendations  on  hov^^  and  where 
to  be  used,  (b)  Present  additional  typical  designs  for 
concrete  piles  for  different  loading  and  rules  for  driv- 
ing under  various  conditions  and  loading."  These 
specifications  have  been  goije  over  again  this  year  by 
the  committee.  The  committee  recommends  the 
adoption  of  these  and  their  insertion  in  the  manual. 

The  President :  The  different  articles  of  these 
specifications  will  be  read  and  assumed  to  be  ap- 
proved as  read  unless  there  is  objection  raised. 

H.  S.  Jacoby  (Cornell  U.)  :  Before  taking  up  the 
specifications  in  detail  I  would  like  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee whether  they  have  considered  carefully  the 
nomenclature  of  the  two  classes  of  piles  which  are 
referred  to  in  this  report?  I  notice  that  they  use  the 
two  terms,  first,  "pre-cast  piles ;"  second,  "cast-in- 
place  piles."  Several  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  go 
through  engineering  literature  thoroughly  and  made 
a  tabulation  of  the  different  terms  employed,  and 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  pre-molded  would 
be  a  better  term  than  pre-cast. 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  these  definitions  be  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion, pre-molded  concrete  piles  and  cast-in-place  piles? 
Are  those  offered  as  definitions  ? 

Mr.  Thompson :  I  would  suggest  that  the  defini- 
tion conform  to:  "(a)  Pre-molded  concrete  piles — 
piles  which  are  molded  previous  to  driving.  (b) 
Cast-in-place  concrete  piles — piles  which  are  cast  in 
holes  previously  formed  in  the  ground." 

W.  M.  Camp  (Railway  Review)  :  It  seems  to  me  if 
you  want  to  be  concise,  you  can  cvirtail  the  second 
definition.  The  word  "previously"  is  not  necessary,  and 
neither  is  "form." 

The  President:     How  would  you  suggest  it  read? 

Mr.  Camp :  "Piles  which  are  cast  in  holes  in  the 
ground." 

Mr.   Thompson :     The  committee   will   accept  that. 

(Adopted.) 

Mr.  Thompson  :  Specification  for  constructing  con- 
crete piles.  "The  piles  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  dimensions  shown  on  the  drawings." 

(Mr.  Thompson  then  read  the  first  paragraph.) 

Mr.  Lindsay:  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  the 
workmanship  and  material  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  A.  R.  E.  A.,  arid  so  forth? 

Mr.  Thompson :     That  is  satisfactory. 

(Mr.  Thompson  then  read  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  paragraphs.) 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Has  the  committee  considered  the 
question  of  artificial  seasoning,  by  which  the  time 
may  be  properly  reduced? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  sir;  that  was  considered  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  mak- 
ing the  time  shorter  than  28  days.     I  move  the  adop- 


tion of  these  specifications  for  constructing  concrete 
piles. 

R.  H.  Ford  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.  j  :  I  think  before  that  sec- 
tion is  adopted,  perhaps  a  little  more  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  sviggestion  of  Prof.  Jacoby. 

I  move  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  study. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

(On  vote,  the  amendment  was  lost.) 

The  President :  The  question  is  on  the  original 
motion  to  adopt  these  specifications  for  printing  in 
the  manual.      (The  motion  carried.) 

(Mr.  Thompson  then  proceeded  with  the  matter 
headed  "Specifications  for  driving  concrete  piles.") 

(In  connection  with  the  paragraph  "For  a  load  of 
fifteen  tons.") 

H.  R.  Safford  (G.  Tr.)  :  Is  that  clause  restricted  to  a 
manufactured  article  which  precludes  competition? 

Mr.  Thompson :  No,  sir.  The  clause  says  "Or 
other  hammer  of  like  mechanical  effect." 

Mr.  Lindsay :  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
we  established  any  one  particular  make  as  a  basis  of 
comparison.  Can  the  committee  give  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  hammer,  without  any  particular  ref- 
erence to  its  name? 

Mr.  Thompson :  Yes,  we  can  do  that.  We  will 
also  make  the  change  in  the  next  paragraph. 

B.  R.  Leffler  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  The  committee  says  "or 
other  hammer  of  like  mechanical  effect."  I  suppose 
they  have  reference  to  the  foot  pounds  work  done  by 
the  drop  of  this  hammer? 

Mr.  Thompson:     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Leffler:  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  steam  hammers  now  in  use  which  may  exert 
a  pressure  of  900  or  a  thousand  pounds,  but  they  have 
back  of  them  a  steam  pressure  push,  which  makes 
the  hammer  just  as  effective  as  the  Vulcan  hammer 
or  hammers  of  similar  type.  I  suppose  this  para- 
graph would  include  such  a  type  of  hammer. 

Mr.  Thompson :  This  paragraph  is  intended  to 
cover  that  very  feature.  W^e  have  in. use  two  or  three 
hammers  similar  to  those  Mr.  Leffler  has  spoken  of. 

J.  G.  Sullivan  (Can,  Nor.)  :  I  was  going  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  same  point  the  previous  speaker  did, 
but  there  is  one  other  feature  of  this  clause  where  I 
can  see  the  chance  for  some  trouble.  The  committee 
has  presupposed  that  the  testing  has  been  properly 
done.  In  case  it  has  not  been  properly  done  and 
some  of  the  piling  should  blow  down,  you  might  get 
into  trouble  with  the  contractor  who  would  claim 
that  he  had  fulfilled  his  obligations,  if  I  read  the 
specification   aright. 

Mr.  Thompson :  The  committee  will  accept  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Sullivan  with  regard  to  the  rear- 
rangement of  the  clause. 

(Mr.  Thompson  then  read  the  paragraph  headed, 
"Cutting  Off  Piles.") 

Mr.  Thompson :  I  move  that  these  specifications,  as 
modified,  for  driving  concrete  piles,  be  adopted  and  in- 
serted in  the  manual. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Thompson :  The  matter  referring  to  cast-in-place 
and  pre-molded  piles  is  submitted  as  information. 

Prof.  Jacoby :  Regarding  the  first  item  under  cast- 
in-place  piles,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  much  more  advisable  to 
state  the  advantages  of  cast-in-place  piles  over  pre-molded 
piles,  though  at  the  same  time  stating  the  advantages  of 
pre-molded  piles. 

I  believe  that  the  approximate  depth  should  be  deter- 
mined in  advance.  No  one  thing  will  usually  lead  to 
more  economy  in  design  and  construction  than  a  pre- 
liminary  exploration   of  the   site   in   order   to   determine 
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\vh;il  the  LDiitliiK'HS  arc.  Thai  \\a>  Liiipliasi/A'tl  to  simik- 
cxlfiil  iti  the  i^rinciples  of  i>ik'  drivinj^,  l)iii  I  think  this 
portion  of  the  report  assumes  tliat  there  is  a  certain  ad- 
vantage in  one  type  over  the  otlier.  Statement  No.  2 
is  practicalh-  covered  l)v  the  same  remarks.  Statement 
No.  4.  as  it  is  phrased,  seems  to  imply  that  the  cast-in- 
jilacc  piles  di>  imt  need  to  he  seasoned  hcforc  the  l(ia<l 
is  applied. 

Referrin-  to  Xo.  5,  it  should  he  remcmhered  thai  onh 
a  small  pcrccnta.ijfe  of  piles  need  to  he  treated  to  delcr- 
mine  the  hearing-  power  of  a  lar.ne  i;roup  of  piles.  The 
statement  as  printed  seems  to  imply  that  every  pile  needs 
to  he  tested.  \\  ith  reference  to  the  parai>rai)h  reading. 
"Loading"  of  ])iles  may  he  calculated  from  the  same  form 
ula  as  that  given  for  pre-cast  piles,  hut  as  aho\e  stated, 
this  can  he  more  accurately  determined  in  the  'cast-in- 
place'  i)iles.""  ]  do  not  helieve  that  statement  svnchronizes 
with  the  truth. 

There  is  one  suhject  of  great  importance  which  is  not 
alluded  to  at  all.  ft  is  this :  What  measures  have  to  he 
specified  in  order  to  prevent  serious  injury  to  cast-in- 
place  piles  by  driving  others  n-ear  them  before  the  first 
ones  have  properly  settled  ?  That  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  taken  up  by  some  railroads  and  they  have  made  ex- 
periments on  the  matter  and  have  determined  that  such 
specifications  are  of  great  importance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  thougli  this  is  only  given  as 
infcM-mation.  it  really  ouglit  to  be  put  in  better  form 
before  it  is  finally  placed  in  the  proceedings,  for  the 
guidance  of  those  members  who  may  desire  information 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  wish  to  thank  Professor  Jacoby 
for  his  comments.  This  matter  will  be  given  considera- 
tion the  coming  year  by  the  committee. 

The  President :  The  chair  desires  to  call  attention 
to  the  inconsistency  in  the  adoption  of  the  specifications 
for  driving  concrete  piles,  which  has  been  done,  in  that 
in  those  sjieciiications  reference  is  made  to  the  drawings 
and  certain  clauses  in  these  specifications  are  dependent, 
for  a  proper  understanding  and  construction  of  them, 
upon  these  drawings,  which  have  not  been  made  a  part 
of  this  report.  They  were  submitted  last  year  as  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  chair  that  it  would 
be  wiser  if  these  specifications  should  be  withdrawn  and 
that  tliey  should  be  submitted  again  in  connection  with 
the  plans.  This  is  offered  as  a  suggestion,  and  if  any- 
one desires  to  carry  it  out  it  can  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
motion  to  reconsider.  If  not,  the  specifications  will'  be 
printed  in  the  manual. 

R.  H.  Ford;  I  think  that  point  is  well  taken,  and  as 
T  was  one  of  the  men  who  voted  for  this  motion,  I  would 
move  a  reconsideration,  so  that  we  may  follow,  the  pro- 
ceedure  suggested,  namely,  that  it  be  referred  back  and 
reported  with  drawings  next  vear. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

R.  H.  Ford :  I  ask  to  have  further  consideration  given 
to  the  specifications  during  the  next  year  on  the  lines 
I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  ask  Mr.  Ford  to  submit  his  sug- 
gestions in  writing  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ford :     I  will  do  that. 

John  G.  Sullivan  (Can.  Pac.)  :  There  are  one  or  two 
points  mentioned  here  which  I  think  should  be  corrected. 
They  speak  of  piles  setting  in  concrete  as  drving.  Is  it 
not  the  opposite  ?  Is  it  not  dehydration  that  takes  place  ? 
Prof.  Jacoby,  I  think  it  was,  said  that  piles  dry  quicker 
outside  the  ground  than  in  the  ground.  I  question  that, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  opposite  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  move  that  the  "Specifications 
for  surface  finishes  of  concrete"  be  adopted. 

The  President:  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  read  the  heading  of  each  article,  and  that  article 


will    be  considered   adopted   unle.>s  there   is  objection. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  In  jjaragraph  2  under  "General," 
the  first  sentence  says  "shall  be,"  and  the  next  clause 
says  "where  a  continuous  operation  is  not  possible." 
1  suggest  that  the  "shall  be"  be  changed  to  "should 
be." 

L.  N.  Edwards  (Dept.  of  Work,  Toronto)  :  In  ref- 
erence to  Section  IV,  there  is  one  question  I  would 
like  to  ask.  The  last  section  oi  it  says:  "When  the 
desired  finish  is  obtained  the  whole  surface  shall  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  water.  'Phal  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  very  large  con- 
crete work  where  it  was  not  necessary.  The  rubbing 
was  done  with  floats  and  the  concrete  was  left  in  its 
floated  condition  and  allowed  to  set  in  that  condition. 
A  sort  of  shell-like  appearance  would  be  brought 
about  by  moving  the  float  with  a  circular  motion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  washing  off  with  water  re- 
moves a  great  deal  of  surface  cement.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  does  that.  It  leaves  the  surface  in  a 
condition  for  future  disintegration  through  water  en- 
tering it,  producing  falling  off. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Unless  it  is  washed,  you  are 
likely  to  have  more  of  the  scale  fall  off  than  other- 
wise. 

E.  A.  Frink  (S.  A.  L.)  :  Referring  to  the  note  at 
the  end  of  Section  VIII,  we  have  built  a  good  deal 
of  reinforced  concrete,  and  we  find  unless  the  forms 
are  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  even  neat  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  not  produce  a  sufficient  effect  to 
wash  the  sand  and  mortar  off  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
show  the  aggregate.  The  idea  of  making  the  finish 
is  to  produce  a  better  surface  by  exposing  parts  of 
the  aggregate.  I  suggest  that  a  further  paragraph  be 
added  in  this  section  reading : 

"For  successful  treatment  forms  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible  after  the  concrete  is  cast." 

Mr.  Thompson  :  The  committee  thought  they  had 
covered  that  point  about  taking  the  forms  off  in  the 
fourth  line  of  the  first  paragraph  where  it  says,  "The 
strength  of  the  solution  shall  be  determined  by  trial 
on  the  work  and  shall  only  be  such  that  the  bond  of 
the  cement  will  be  readily  broken  to  the  required 
depth."  The  strength  of  the  solution  would  take 
care  of  that  whether  you  take  the  forms  off  in  two 
days  or  a  week.  I  understand  the  point  Mr.  Frink 
makes  is  that  the  sooner  you  take  the  forms  off  the 
easier  it  is  to  get  action  by  the  acid. 

Mr.  Frink :  I  realize  the  committee  covered  that  in 
the  specification,  but  according  to  our  experience  that 
is  not  sufficient,  because  the  neat  hydrochloric  acid 
would  not  cut  the  cement  after  it  was  hard  set.  It 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  the  effect  we 
wanted  unless  we  swept  the  forms  as  soon  as  the 
concrete  set. 

Richard  L.  Humphrey  (Cons.  Eng.)  :  I  had  ex- 
perience with  a  case  of  treating  the  surface  more  than 
six  months  old,  where  the  cement  had  dried  in  the 
summer  time  and  had  a  very  hard  set.  It  takes  more 
acid,  but  that  is  the  only  difference.  The  greener  the 
surface  is  the  more  dilute  the  solution  can  be  in  order 
to  get  the  effect. 

The  President :  Mr.  Frink,  do  you  offer  that  as  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  Frink :  Yes.  I  appreciate  the  point  Mr. 
Humphrey  just  made.  In  that  case  it  worked,  but  I 
know  of  a  case  when  it  did  not  work ;  whether  or  not 
the  acid  was  commercially  pure  I  do  not  know,  but  a 
repeated  application  of  supposedly  pure  hydrochloric 
acid  would  not  produce  the  effect.  It  is  possible  this 
method  of  producing  the  effect  would  not  work,  and 
therefore  I  think  this  new  clause  should  be  added. 
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(The  niolioii  made  by  Mv.  Frink  was  put  U.  a  rising 
vote,  and  was  lost.) 

B.  R.  Leffler  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  Rej,rar(ling  Item  X,  Tooled 
finish,  I  notice  in  "sand-blast  finish"  a  period  of  time 
of  10  to  14  days  is  specified.  For  tooled  finish  we  should 
have  an  equally  good  specification.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  brush-hammer  a  surface  two  or  three  days  old. 
In  fact,  I  think  we  should  have  a  harder  surface  on 
which  to  brush-hammer  or  tool-finish  than  any  other 
kind  of  surface. 

Mr.  Th()mi)son  :     The  committee  will  accept  that. 

The  President :  The  motion  is  before  you  for  the 
adoption  of  these  "Specifications  for  Surface  k'inishes 
of  Concrete." 

(The  motion  carried.} 

Mr.  Thompson  :  I  move  that  the  designs  for  retain- 
ing walls  and  formulas  for  designs  of  retaining  walls  be 
inserted  in  the  manual. 

(The  motion  carried.) 

Mr.  Thompson:  T  move  that  the  association  adopt 
the  specifications  and  methods  of  test  for  Portland  ce- 
ment. 

F.  F2.  Schall  (L.  V.)  :  If  these  specifications  have 
been  adopted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials and  the  joint  committee,  they  should  be  adopted 
as  printed.  These  specifications  represent  the  labor  of 
many  years  and  it  has  not  always  been  a  smooth  path.  I 
second  the  motion  for  their  adoption. 

C.  E.  Lindsay:  On  behalf  of  the  manual,  I  assume 
these  specifications  will  take  the  place  of  those  in  the 
manual  which  are  headed,  "Specifications  for  Natural 
and  Portland  Cement,"  wdiereas  the  new  specifications 
only  apply  to  Portland  cement. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  These  specifications  are  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  those  which  now  appear  in  the  manual 
and  the  committee  w'ill  have  something  to  say  in  a  few 
minutes  in  regard  to  the  natural  cement  specifications. 

(The  President  put  the  question  on  the  adoption  of 
the  specifications  for  Portland  cement,  and  it  was  car- 
ried.) 


Mr.  Thonipson:  The  aduption  of  these  j(jint  s])ecifi- 
cations  in  the  place  of  those  in  the  manual  leaves  the 
specifications  for  natural  cement  in  such  shape  that  they 
cannot  be  used,  and  the  committee  has  revisetl  the  specifi- 
cations for  natural,  cement  as  they  appear  in  the  manual 
by  changing  the  form  and  ])hraseology  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  general  specification  for  Portland  ce- 
ment. The  committee  recommends  the  substitution  of 
those  specifications  for  those  which  appear  in  the  manual 
at  present.  \\>  call  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the  s]h- 
cific  gravity  was  left  out  in  error. 

Mr.  Humphrey :  The  specification  as  t(^  natural  ce- 
ment has  not  been  revised  as  to  its  substance.  The  re- 
quirements are  the  same.  But,  as  the  chairman  stated, 
when  you  take  out  the  Portland  cement  specification  the 
old  specification  for  natural  cement  is  mutilated  and 
not  in  usable  form,  and  to  make  the  specification  usable 
the  committee  has  simply  rearranged  it  as  to  phraseology, 
but  has  not  changecl  the  requirements.  The  specific 
gravity  requirement  should  be  there,  just  as  it  appears 
in  the  manual. 

The  President :  It  is  understood  that  these  specifica- 
tions for  natural  cement  do  not  change  the  substance 
of  the  specification  now  in  the  manual  relating  to  natural 
cement,  but  the  changes  are  simply  made  .so  as  to  make 
this  specification  conform  to  the  specification  for  l-'ort- 
land  cement  which  has  been  adopted.  With  this  under- 
standing, the  motion  is  before  \-ou  for  the  adoption  of 
specifications  for  natural  cement.  Is  there  any  discus- 
sion? 

C.  W.  Baldridge  (A.  T.  &  S.  I-.)  :  1  want  to  ask  a 
question  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  a  barrel  of  cement, 
as'  shown  in  Section  6.  Is  it  customary  that  three  sacks 
of  cement  constitute  a  barrel  in  the  natural  cement  and 
four  sacks  constitute  a  barrel  in  the  case  of  Portland 
cement  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey  :     That  is  the  customary  practice. 

( The  specifications  were  then  adopted. ) 

The  President :  The  committee  is  dismissed  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Association. 


Report  on  the  Grading  of  Lumber 


THF  committee  last  year  presented 
tentative  s])ecifications  for  Southern 
Yellow  Pine  Bridge  and  Trestle  Timbers 
to  be  Treated.  Careful  consideration  has 
been  given  this  specification  during  the 
year.  The  committees  on  Wooden 
Bridges  and  Trestles  and  Wood  Preser- 
vation w'ere  commimicated  wdth  and 
asked  for  their  recommendations.  The 
committee  on  Wood  Preservation  en- 
<lorsed  the  -specifications.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Wooden  Bridges 
and  Trestles  advised  that  the  matter  was 
considered  at  one  of  their  committee 
meetings  and  the  proposed  specifications 
were  discussed  at  length.  The  result  of 
this  discussion  was:  "Committee  VII  is 
not  prepared  to  approve  paragraph  No. 
4,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  think 
that  dense  pine  is  suitable  for  creosot- 
ing."  The  committee,  in  other  w^ords, 
neither  approves  nor  disapproves  ]iaragraph  No.  4  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  which  they  had  that  dense  pine  was 
not  suitable  for  creosoting  purposes.  Our  committee  has 
investigated  this  phase  very  thoroughly  and  believes 
that  their  recommendation  should  be  sustained.     W'e  ac- 


Dr.   Hermann  von   Schrenk, 
Chairman 


cordingly  recommend  the  specificati(.)ns 
proposed  last  year  for  adoption,  with 
certain  slight  changes,  and  submit  them 
for  adoption  and  publication  in  the 
manual. 

In  co-operation  with  the  committee 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  this  committee  during  the 
past  year  has  given  consideration  to 
the  desirability  of  formulating  a  density 
rule  for  Douglas  fir,  similar  to  that 
adopted  last  year  for  yellow  pine.  The 
rule  has  been  worked  out  during  the 
past  year  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
and  the  West  Coast  Lumbernien's  As- 
sociation, which  we  submit  as  informa- 
tion. 


Proposed  Specifications  for  Southern  Yellow  Pine 

Brii)c;e  and  Trestle  Timbers  to  Be  Treated 

(To  Bk  Applied  to  Single  Sticks  .\xp  Not  to  Comi'ositk 

Members) 

1.     General  Requirements.     Except  as  noted,  all  timbers  shall 

be    sawed    to    standard    size,    full    length,    square    cornered    and 
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straiKlU;  dose  uTaincd  and  Ircc  lioin  (U-ltcts  such  as  injurious 
rinjj  shakes  ami  cross  grain,  luisouiui  or  loose  knot.s,  knots  in 
groups,  decay  or  otlicr  defects  tlial  will  materially  impair  its 
streiiKtli. 

2.  Sr.WD.AKi)  Size.  "KoukIi  tinil)ers  sawed  to  standard  ^ize" 
means  that  tliey  shall  not  be  over  'n  in.  scant  from  tlie  actual 
size  specified.  J'"or  instance,  a  12  in.  by  12  in.  tinil)er  shall  measure 
not  less  than  11-V.i  in.  by  ll.}4  in. 

3.  Standard  Dkkssing.  "Standard  dressing"  uuaus  tliai  not 
more  than  ',  ^  in.  shall  be  allowed  for  dressing  each  surface.  I'lU" 
instance,  a  12  in.  I)y  12  in.  timber,  after  being  dressed  nn  four 
sides,  shall  measure  not  less  than  HI'S  in.  by  11'/.  in. 

4.  Quality.  All  timbers  shall  be  dense  pine  as  defined  li\  thr 
.\merican  Railway  Engineering  yVssociation's  rule  for  tlen^c  |)iiic. 

5.  SruiNiacRs.  Knots  greater  than  Ij.'j  in.  in  diameter  will  not 
i)e  permitted  in  any  section  within  4  in.  of  tlie  edge  of  the  piece, 
but  knots  shall  in  no  case  exceed. 4  in.  in  their  largest  diameter. 
There  shall  be  no  restrictions  as  to  the  arnount  of  sapwood 
allowed. 

6.  Caps  and  Sills.  Shall  be  free  from  knots  over  2'.^  in.  in 
diameter.  There  shall  be  no  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of 
sapwood  allowed. 

7.  Posts.  Shall  be  free  from  knots  over  2^/  in.  in  diameter. 
There  shall  he  no  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  sapwood 
allowed. 

8.  Longitudinal  Struts  and  Girts.  Shall  be  square  cor- 
nered and  sound  and  shall  be  free  from  large  knots  or  other 
defects  that  will  materially  injure  their  strength.  There  shall  be 
no  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  sapwood  allowed. 

9.  Longitudinal  X-Braces,  Sash  and  Sway  Braces.  Shall 
be  square  cornered  and  sound  and  shall  be  free  from  any  large 
knots  or  other  defects  that  will  materially  injure  their  strength. 
There  shall  be  no  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  sapwood 
allowed. 

10.  Ties  and  Guard  Timbers.  Shall  be  free  from  any  large 
knots  or  other  defects  that  will  materially  injure  their  strength. 
There  shall  be  no  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  sapwood 
allowed. 

Structural  Dougl.\s  Fir  Specifications  for  Bridge  and  Trestle 
Timbers 
1.     Definitions.     The   following   definitions  are  used   in   con- 
nection with  this  grading  rule : 

(a)  Annual  Ring. — Each  annual  ring  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct tj'pes  of  wood  structure,  i.  e.,  the  porous,  light-colored 
and  lightweight  springwood  formed  during  the  first  part  of 
the  growing  season  and  the  hard,  dense  and  darker-colored 
summerwood  formed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing 
season. 

(b)  Summerwood. — Summerwood  is  the  hard,  dense  portion 
of  the  annual  ring.  It  i.s  darker  in  color  than  tlie  more  porous 
springwood. 

(c)  Sound  and  Tight  Knot. — A  sound  and  tight  knot  is  one 
which  is  solid  across  its  face  and  which  is  as  hard  as  the 
wood  surrounding  it;  and  is  so  fixed  by  growth  or  position 
that  it  will  retain  its  place  in  the  piece. 

(d)  Encased  Knot.^Au  encased  knot  is  one  whose  growth 
rings  are  not  intergrown  and  homogeneous  with  the  growth 
rings  of  the  piece  in  which  it  occurs.  The  encasement  may 
be  partial  or  complete ;  if  intergrown  partially  or  so  fixed 
by  growth  or  position  that  it  will  retain  its  place  in  the  piece, 
it  shall  be  considered  a  sound  and  tight  knot. 

(e)  Loose  Knot. — A  loose  knot  is  one  not  firmly  held,  in  place 
by  growth  or  position. 

(f)  Rotten  Knot. — A  rotten  knot  is  one  not  as  hard  as  the 
wood  surrounding  it. 

(g)  Measurement  of  Knots. 

In  beams,  the  diameter  of  a  knot  on  the  narrow  or  hori- 
zontal face  shall  be  taken  as  its  projection  on  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  edge  of  the  timber.  On  the  wide  or  vertical 
face,  the  smallest  dimension  of  a  knot  is  to  be  taken  as  its 
diameter. 

In  columns,  the  diameter  of  a  knot  on  any  face  shall  be 
taken  as  its  projection  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of 
the  timber. 

(h)  Diagonal  Grain. —  (Including  cross  and  spiral  grain.) 
Diagonal  grain  is  grain  not  parallel  with  all  the  edges  of 
the  piece. 

(i)  Dense  and  Sound  Douglas  Fir. — Under  this  heading  two 
classes  of  timber  are  designated.  (1)  Dense  Douglas  fir  and 
(2)  Sound  Douglas  fir.  It  is  understood  that  these  two 
terms  are  descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  clear  wood. 

(j)  Dense  Douglas  Fir. — Shall  show  on  either  one  end  or  the 
other  an  average  of  at  least  6  annual  rings  per  inch,  or  18 
rings  in  3  in.,  and  at  least  33^  per  cent  summerwood,  as 
rneasured  over  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  inches  on  a  radial 
line  from  the  pith,  for  girders  not  exceeding  20  in.  in  height. 


•  ind   for  colunni.s,   lO  ul   scjuare  or  less,      h'or  larger  liuil)ers 
tlie   ins])eclion   shall    he   made  over   the   central   3   in.   on   the 
longest  radial  line  from  the  i)ith  to  the  corner  of  the  piece. 
Wide-ringed  material  excluded  by  the  above  will  be  accepted, 
provided    the    amount    of    summerwood    as    above    measured 
shall  be  at  least  50  per  cent. 
In  cases  where  timbers  do  not  contain  the  pith,  and  it   is  im- 
possible to  locate  it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  same  inspec- 
tion shall  be  made  over  3  in.  on  an  approximate  radial  line,  be- 
ginning at  the  edge  nearest  the  pith. 

The  radial  line  chosen  shall  be  rei)resentative.  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement between  purchaser  and  .seller  as  to  what  is  a  repre- 
sentative radial  line,  the  average  summerwood  and  number  of 
rings  shall  be  the  average  of  the  two  radial  lines  chosen, 
(k)  Sound  Douglas  Fir. — Shall  include  pieces  of  Douglas  fir 
without  any  ring  or  summerwood  requirement. 

Select  Structural  Grade 

2.  (jKneral  Requirements,  (a)  Shall  contain  only  Dense 
Douglas  fir  timbers  as  defined  in  paragraph  (j).  (b)  Shall  con- 
sist of  lumber  well  manufactured,  square  edge  and  sawed 
standard  size;  solid  and  free  from  defects,  such  as  ring-shakes 
and  injurious  diagonal  grain;  loose  or  rotten  knots;  knots  in 
groups ;  decay ;  pith  pockets  over  6  in.  long  or  ^  in.  wide,  or 
other  defects  that  will  materially  impair  its  strength,  (c)  Oc- 
casional variation  in  sawing  not  to  exceed  ]4  in-  scant  at  time 
of  manufacture  allowed,  (d)  When  timbers  4  by  4  in.  and  larger 
are  ordered  sized,  they  will  be  J.^  in.  less  than  rough  size,  either 
SISIE  or  S4S,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Stringers,  Girders  and  Deep  Joists.  Shall  show  not  less 
than  85  per  cent  of  heart  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  measured 
across  the  sides  anywhere  in  the  length  of  the  piece.  Shall  not 
have  in  volumes  1  and  2  knots  greater  in  diameter  than  one- 
fourth  the  width  of  the  face  in  which  they  occur,  with  a  max- 
imum of  I'/S  in.  in  diameter.  Shall  not  have  in  volume  3  knots 
larger  than  one-third  the  width  of  the  face  in  which  they  occur, 
with  a  maximum  of  3  in.  in  diameter.  Knots  within  the  center 
half  of  the  span  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  width  of 
the  face  in  which  they  occur.  Shall  not  permit  diagonal  grain 
in  volumes  1  or  2  with  a  slope  greater  than  1  in  20.  When 
stringers  are  of  two-span  length,  they  shall  be  considered  as  two 
separate  pieces  and  the  above  restrictions  applied  to  each  half. 
The  inspector  shall  place  his  stamp  on  the  edge  of  the  stringer 
to  be  placed  up  in  service. 

Caps  and  Sills.  Shall  show  85  per  cent  of  heart  on  each  of 
the  four  sides,  measured  across  the  sides  anywhere  in  the  length 
of  the  piece,  and  shall  be  free  from  knots  larger  than  one-fourth 
the  width  of  the  face  in  which  they  occur,  with  a  maximum  of 
3  in.   in  diameter.     Knots   shall  not  be  in   groups. 

Posts.  Shall  show  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of  heart  on  each 
of  the  four  sides,  measured  across  the  face  anywhere  in  the 
length  of  the  piece,  and  shall  be  free  from  knots  larger  than 
one-fourth  the  width  of  the  face  in  which  they  occur,  with  a 
maximum  of  3  in.  in  diameter.    Knots  shall  not  be  in  groups. 

Longitudinal  Struts  or  Girts.  Shall  show  all  heart  on  one 
face;  the  other  face  and  two  sides  shall  show  not  less  than  85 
per  cent  of  heart,  measured  across  the  face  or  side  anywhere  in 
the  length  of  the  piece.  Shall  be  free  from  knots  over  2  in. 
in  diameter. 

Longitudinal  X-Braces,  Sash  Braces  and  Sway  Braces. 
Shall  show  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of  heart  on  two  faces  and 
shall  be  free  from  knots  larger  than  one-third  the  width  of  the 
face  in  which  they  occur,  with  a  maximum  of  2  in.  in  diameter. 

Branding.  The  inspector  shall  brand  each  timber  which  con- 
forms to  the  above  requirements,  "Selected  Structural  Douglas 
Fir." 

Classification  of  Uses  of  Lumber 

The  principal  subject  assigned  to  the  committee  by 
the  Board  of  Direction  was  to  "draw  up  in  unified  form 
a  set  of  specifications  for  construction  timbers  and  build- 
ing lumber  for  use  on  railways,  showing  each  kind  of 
quality  of  lumber  or  timber  which  is  suitable  for  each 
of  the  different  classes  of  work  on  a  railway."  The 
idea  underlying  these  instructions  undoubtedly  was  in- 
terpreted by  the  committee  to  mean  that  we  should  pre- 
pare a  set  of  standards  in  which  the  use  of  the  timber 
or  lumber  was  to  be  co-related  with  the  various  grades 
which  had  hitherto  been  adopted  as  standard.  The  com- 
mittee found  itself  confronted  with  the  problem  which, 
early  in  the  year,  it  was  recognized  would  require  a 
good  many  years  of  close  and  careful  study  and  inter- 
change of  opinion.    Believing  that  the  subject  is  of  sufli- 
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cient  importance  to  receive  the  serious  consideration  of 
all  members  of  the  Association,  the  committee  has  con- 
fined its  work  this  year  to  establishing  a  broad  and  gen- 
eral classification  as  to  uses,  which  is  herewith  sul)- 
mitted  as  a  progress  report.  It  was  thought  desirable 
that,  before  attempting  any  further  co-relation  between 
uses  and  the  grades,  the  broader  aspects  of  the  problem 
be  first  determined  upon.  The  committee  accordingly 
asks  for  criticism  of  this  classification  and  for  a  vote  as 
to  the  desirability  of  continuing  along  the  lines  laid  out. 
Proposed  Plan. — It  is  proposed  to  classify  the  uses 
of  lumber  on  a  railroad  into  four  large  groups,  these  to 
include  the  general  subjects  indicated  under  each  head- 
ing. 

(I)  Bridge   and   Construction   Timber 

To  include: 

Cotnbinatidn    and    Howe    Tru-is    Spans. 

.Sjian    Bridges. 

Frame  Trestles. 

Piles. 

Falsework. 

Concrete    Forms. 

Tank   Supports. 

Docks  and  Wharves. 

(II)  Frame   Buildings 
To  include : 

Station    Buildings. 

Engine    Houses. 

Machine    Shops. 

Section   Houses. 

Miscellaneous    Small    Buildings, 

Warehouses. 

(III)  Ties 

Ties. 
Switch   Ties. 

(IV)  IVIiscellaneous    Roadway    Material 
To  include: 

Crossing    Plank. 
Platforms. 
.Stock-Guards. 
Signs  and   Posts. 
Fence  Posts. 
Culverts  and   Drains. 
Stock    Pens. 
Poles. 

Cross-Arms. 
Conduits,   etc.,   etc. 

In  addition  to  preparing  this  outline,  the  committee 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  work  with  reference  to  the 
special  division  of  the  individual  classes  and  lumber 
grades  pertaining  thereto,  but  we  do  not  feel  prepared 
to  submit  these  this  year,  especially  as  much  of  this  work 
would  have  to  be  done  over  in  case  the  general  plan  pro- 
posed does  not  meet  with  the  Association's  approval. 
In  case  the  outline  is  approved,  appropriate  work  for  the 
next  year's  committee  would  consist  in  tabulating  the 
various  uses  and  asking  for  a  detailed  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  various  members  as  to  their  present 
practice. 

It  is  accordingly  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee next  year  include : 

1.  Further  consideration  of  the  proposed  rules  for 
Douglas  fir  timbers. 

2.  Continuing  to  elaborate  on  the  classification  of 
lumber  as  related  to  its  use.  (It  is  believed  that  this  is 
the  most  important  problem  now  being  discussed  as 
"wood  uses.") 

Committee:  Dr.  Hermann  von  Schrenk  (Cons.  Engr), 
chairman;  B.  A.  Wood  (M.  &  C),  vice-chairman;  F.  C. 
Baluss  (D.  M.  &  N.),  W.  McC.  Bond  (\V.  &  Va.),  D. 
Fairchild  (N.  P.),  W.  H.  Gardner  Jr.  (G.  &  S  I.),  G. 
A.  Mitchell  (G.  T.),  W.  H.  Norris  (Me.  C),  J.  Tavlor 
(K.  C.  S.),  S.  L.  Wonson  (M.  P.). 

Discussion 

Dr.  Herman  von  Schrenk  (chairman)  :  Last  vear  vour 
committee  presented  some  proposed  specifications  for 
Southern  yellow  pine  bridge  and  trestle  timbers  to  be 
treated.  These  have  been  held  over  for  the  year  and 
certain  slight  changes  as  to  verbiage  and  paragraphing 
were  received,  all  of  which  the  committee  has  given  due 
attention  and  has  made  the  necessarv  clianges  and  makes 


recommendation   this   year   that    ihese    be    adopted    as 
standard. 

Some  criticism  has  been  received  by  the  committee, 
directed  particularly  against  the  section  on  quality,  in 
which  the  committee  has  specified  that  all  timber  shall  be 
dense  pine.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  specification  as  written  was  practically  copied  from 
the  manual  rules  of  the  association,  with  the  exception 
that  we  have  omitted  all  reference  to  sap  wood  for  tim- 
bers to  be  treated.  The  committee  had  under  considera- 
tion the  desirability  of  putting  in  a  second  grade  which 
would  include  the  use  of  loblolly  or  short-leaf  pine,  which 
is  used  on  a  great  many  of  the  railroads,  but  we  believe 
before  doing  so  we  should  have  the  dense  or  first  grade 
adopted,  first  of  all.  I  move  that  the  proposed  specifi- 
cations as  presented  by  the  committee  be  voted  on. 

The  President :  The  chair  will  ask  Dr.  von  Schrenk  to 
read  each  one  of  the  items  in  this  specification,  and  each 
item  will  be  accepted  as  being  approved,  unless  there  is 
argument  against  it,  under  which  circumstances  it  will 
be  open  for  discussion  and  disposition. 

(Dr.  von  .Schrenk  read  the  paragraphs  of  the  specifi- 
cation.) 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  I  think  the  latter  clause  of 
par.  2  might  be  omitted  in  the  specification,  but  inserted 
in  the  manual.  The  first  part  of  the  clause  is  sufficiently 
descriptive. 

Dr.  von  Schrenk :  The  only  reason  we  presented  that 
was  to  maintain  absolute  conformity  with  the  rule  as 
it  now  is  in  the  manual,  and  this  makes  no  change. 

The  President ;     Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  the 
suggestion  that  the  last  sentence  be  omitted  in  par.  2'i 
Dr.  von  Schrenk :    Yes,  we  accept  that. 
Mr.  Lindsay:     I  make  the  same  suggestion  regarding 
paragraph  3. 

Dr.  von  Schrenk :  We  accept  that. 
E.  A.  Frink  (S.  A.  L.)  :  Before  that  clause  is  acted 
on,  I  have  a  few  words  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  asso- 
ciation. I  do  not  think  that  this  clause  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  our  specification.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
treatment  of  timber  is  for  its  preservation.  Unless  we 
can  get  a  treatment  that  will  surely  give  us  a  sufficient  in- 
creased length  of  life  in  the  timber  to  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  additional  expense,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  we  want  to  adopt  this.  In  order  to  make  sure  of 
getting  that  we  must  have  the  best  treatment  we  can  get, 
even  though  a  less  good  treatment  would  give  us  a  profit- 
able length  of  life.  It  seems  to  me  in  order  to  get  that 
best  treatment  we  should  use  the  timber  best  adapted  to 
that  treatment,  whatever  it  may  be.  (Mr.  Frink  then 
read  a  large  number  of  letters  from  the  officers  of  rail- 
ways, lumber  comi)anies  and  creosoting  plants  that  ex- 
pressed a  wide  diversity  of  o])inions  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Frink:  The  principal  objection  from  a  number 
of  roads,  and  I  believe  on  the  part  of  the  committee  on 
grading  of  lumber  to  the  use  of  loblolly  short-leaf  pine 
is  because  of  its  alleged  weakness.  Loblolly  pine  or  short- 
leaf  pine  is  not  as  strong  as  southern  pine.  Our  man- 
ual contains  the  requirements  that  the  allowable  fiber 
stress  on  dense  pine  is  3,300  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  Tlie 
difference  in  the  other  allowable  stresses,  such  as  pres- 
ent shearing  strength  parallel  to  and  across  the  grain,  is 
little  more  marked.  Whether  or  not  it  is  more  marked, 
or  whatever  the  difference  in  the  allowable  stress  is 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  enter  into  the  question. 
.No  construction  material  is  perfect.  In  our  construction 
work  we  have  to  use  the  material  that  we  can  get,  sub- 
ject to  disabilities  and  disadvantages.  If  ideal  construc- 
tion material  could  be  obtained  it  would  possibly  be  a 
material  that  is  equally  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  construc- 
tion, not  only   from  the  standpoint  of  durabilitv,   from 
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|.i.iiii.-.  ot  clu-aitiicss.  I)ul  I'mm  ilir  ixiiiil  nt'  .sir(.'uj.',lli.  I  li.il 
iiKitorial  is  tu>lhinfj  more  than  a  clroain  at  |ircst'tit.  ."^o 
\vc  have  to  use  tlie  luatciials  as  we  liud  tliem.  Perhaps 
a  nearer  approximation  to  ttiat  is  eoueielr,  (.  Oiunie  has 
in  recent  >ears  jjrown  strongly  in  favor  and  has  l)een  nsc<l 
foi  innnmerahle  slrnelurcs.  1  tliijik  yon  will  all  aj,Mee 
with  me  ihat  the  j^reatest  drawback  in  concrete  is  its 
weakness,  not  only  weakness  in  shearinj^  and  tension,  hnt 
weakness  in  compression.  We  snpi)lemein  'hat  weak- 
ness, and  add  strenijth  l»y  steel  rcinforcemeiU.  In  com- 
l)ression  we  nsnally  don't  add  anythinfj  to  it.  Xow 
wc  have  got  to  cnre  that  weakness  in  some  way.  The 
way  we  cnre  that  weakness  is  simply  by  adding  more 
material.  Now,  the  comparative  strength  of  steel  and 
concrete  in  compression,  ronghly  exi)ressed.  i>  1  to  M. 
In  other  words,  steel  is  abont  32  times  stronger  than  con- 
crete in  compression.  Nevertheless,  we  nse  concrete 
continnally  and  with  ])erfect  safety  and  satisfaction  in 
compression,  in  onr  beams,  in  onr  arches,  in  our  tioor- 
slabs.  even  beams  and  arches  carrying  the  heaviest  rail- 
road ti'affic  in  the  country,  without  any  safeguards  for 
our  trains  except  the  inherent  strength  of  the  concrete 
itself.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  is  a  close  ]Kirallel  to  loblolly 
pine.  Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  loblolly 
pine  is  somewhat  weaker  than  heart  pine,  dense  pine,  vthat 
is  to  prevent  us  adding  something,  if  by  doing  so  we  can 
get  greater  strength  and  economy  in  the  building  of  our 
structures?     Why  is  that  not  the  proper  course? 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  the  i)resent  time  has  some- 
thing over  four  miles  of  creosoted.  ballast  deck  trestles. 
They  are  all  built,  without  exception,  of  loblolly  pine. 
Something  over  a  mile  of  those  trestles  was  completed 
in  1910  and  has  been  used  ever  since.  Those  trestles  were 
built  of  five  piles  to  the  bent,  12^2  ft.  bents,  and  6  in.  by 
12  in.  loblolly  pine  stringers  packed  solid,  the  caps  being 
12  in.  by  12  in.  loblolly.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
carrying  Mikado  engines  of  52,300  lb.  on  axle,  282.000  lb. 
engine  only.  Also,  mountain  type  engines  with  52,900 
lb.  on  axle,  316,000  lb.  engine  only.  I  want  to  remind 
you.  I  read  a  little  while  ago  a  letter  from  a  southwest- 
ern road  which  had  to  take  out  75  caps  of  similar  ma- 
terial. I  have  no  information  as  to  the  details  of  their 
trestles.  I  don't  know  the  size  of  the  caps,  the  number  of 
the  piles  or  the  size  of  the  spacing.  Therefore,  I  can't 
express  an  opinion  as  to  why  those  caps  failed,  but  I  do 
know  that  our  ballast  deck  trestles  have  been  in  service 
seven  years,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  the  first  sign  of 
failure  of  any  kind  in  any  timber,  any  cap  in  any  part  of 
the  trestle.  They  were  reported  on  in  January,  and  the 
report  of  our  general  bridge  inspector  is  to  the  effect  that 
not  a  fiber  shows  any  sign  of  deterioration.  The-  re- 
liance of  the  Committee  on  Grading  of  Lumber  in  their 
specifications  for  the  durability  of  timbers  seems  to  be 
in  the  forming  of  a  creosoted  envelope  around  the 
stick.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  there  is  considerable  doul>t 
whether  that  creosoted  envelope  will  be  efifective. 

The  President :  In  permitting  the  readmg  of  articles 
and  their  adoption,  without  formal  vote,  the  chair  is  as- 
suming that  a  proper  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded, 
and  that  the  article  has  been  voted  upon.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessar}',  when  discussion  arises,  that  the  mo- 
tion must  be  considered  to  have  been  made  and  seconded. 

Mr.  Frink :  I  have  an  amendment.  I  don't  believe,  in 
rejecting  that  clause  altogether.  I  have  no  objection  to 
treating  dense  pine,  when  another  company  wants  to 
use  dense  pine  and  desires  to  treat  it.  The  objection  I 
have  made  to  that  clause  is  its  exclusiveness.  It  forbids 
the  use  of  anything  but  dense  pine.  I  move  the  clause 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  action,  and 
that  they  bring  in  specifications  for  various  kinds  of  wood 
suitable  for  treatment.     (Motion  seconded.) 


riie  riesideiit :  The  article  is  now  open  [(jr  discus- 
sion. 

L.  11.  i'ovvser  (I.  C.)  :  Mr.  Frink  has  covered  the 
ground  so  thoroughly,  I  have  very  little  to  say.  It  hap- 
pens that  I  know  something  of  the  cx[)crience  of  the  1.. 
iV'  N.  Kailroad  in  this  matter.  iMom  the  letters  read  it 
looks  as  though  Mr.  Courtenay  was  taking  the  lasting 
(|nality  of  long-leaf  limber  on  trestles.  We  know  on 
the  L.  cK:  N.  s(^me  heart  pine  was  treated  probably  42 
years  ago.  which  is  still  in  use,  but  it  was  given  very  long 
steaming  and  very  long  vacuum.  I  had  charge  of  their 
work  some  time  ago,  and  as  far  as  I  could  fmd  in  their 
records  nothing  was  ever  steamed  less  than  15  hours; 
most  of  it  was  steamed  18  hours,  and  the  regulation  of 
\acuuni  was  six  hours,  with  the  steam  pipes  going  on 
during  that  ])eriod.  T  don't  believe  there  is  a  works  in 
the  country  that  does  anything  like  that  to-day.  Their 
steaming  was  35  ])ounds,  and  very  little  less  than  35 
])ounds  in  the  old  days.  They,  of  course,  treated  timber 
thai  was  kei)t  in  water  storage  largely.  I  have  seen  tim- 
ber that  was  treated  as  much  as  two  and  three  inches, 
close  to  the  ground,  yellow^  pine.  There  is  no  question 
the  outer  fiber  of  the  timber  was  hurt,  but  as  some  has 
lasted  42  years  I  don't  think  that  speaks  very  badly  for 
it. 

Hans  Ibsen  (M.  C.)  :  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr. 
Frink  in  what  he  says.  I  can't  see  any  use  in  using  dense 
pine  creosoted  timbers.  There  might  be  some  excuse  for 
using  dense  pine  for  stringers  and  perhaps  caps,  al- 
though as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  can't  see  it.  We  use 
dense  pine  for  our  stringers,  for  untreated  timber.  If  we 
use  the  southern  pine  or  the  loblolly  pine,  and  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  well  preserved  and  will  maintain  its 
strength  throughout  its  life,  I  think  we  can  use  that 
safely  where  we  w^ould  have  used  untreated  pine  in 
stringers.  In  caps  I  can't  see  that  we  would  get  any 
benefit  out  of  using  dense  pine. 

Dr.  von  Schrenk :  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  points  that  have  been  brought  up  against  the  speci- 
fication. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  these  specifications 
deal  strictly  with  bridge  and  trestle  timbers,  stringers  and 
sills.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  piling  and  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  treating  timber  against  teredo  or  anything 
except  the  natural  forces  of  decay  that  take  place  on  land. 
The  committee  admits  that  the  heartwood  or  dense  pine 
cannot  be  penetrated  as  easily  as  sap,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  that  is  not  necessary.  If 
you  get  skin  penetration  in  a  dense  pine  or  heartwood, 
it  will  last  as  long  as  2  in.  or  3  in.  penetration  in  sap- 
wood.  Our  sole  justification  in  presenting  this  specifica- 
tion was  to  have  first  of  all  the  highest  standard  the  as- 
sociation could  use.  We  admit  the  practicability  and  de- 
sirability of  using  loblolly  or  short-leaf  yellow  pine  cre- 
osoted. The  committee  will  be  glad  indeed  to  accept  the 
suggestion  to  bring  in  a  second  specification  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bridges  will  indicate  to  us  what  the  relative 
difl:'erence  in  stresses  allowable  between  the  high-grade 
type  of  structure  and  the  secondary  type  of  structure  is 
in  which  we  Avould  be  warranted  in  using  yellow^  pine. 

Mr.  Frink:  This  specification,  as  it  appears  on  its 
face,  is  a  specification  of  southern  yellow  pine  bridge 
and  structural  timbers  to  be  treated.  That  includes  all 
the  timbers  that  are  to  be  used  for  trestle  building.  The 
reason  our  manual  at  present  specifies  stringers  and  so 
forth  shall  be  the  best  grade  of  long-leaf  pine  is  because 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  loblolly  pine  is  not  durable.  It 
is  not  because  it  has  not  strength,  but  simply  because  it 
is  not  durable ;  therefore.  I  don't  think  that  reason  for 
using  the  same  dense  pine  specification  for  treated  tim- 
ber is  a  good  one.  As  to  the  adoption  of  this  clause, 
with  the  change  of  caption  and  a  change  indicating  it  is 
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only  fur  dense  pine,  that  literally  seems  without  objec- 
tion, but  it  does  seem  to  me  objectionable  for  this  reason: 
That  if  we  put  such  a  specification  in  our  manual  and 
have  no  specification  for  any  other  timber  to  be  treated, 
it  looks  as  though  we  look  with  disapproval  on  the  use 
of  any  other  timber.  I  would  object  to  this  report  even 
with  the  changed  heading,  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Lindsay :  I  do  not  find  the  density  rule  in  the 
manual.  I  believe  it  was  adopted  at  the  last  conven- 
tion, but  whether  it  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  manual,  I  do 
not  recall.  It  seems  to  me  this  specification  should  con- 
tain the  density  rule  and  not  merely  refer  to  It.  I  won- 
der if  Mr.  Frink  would  consent  to  a  further  considera- 
tion of  this  being  laid  on  the  table  until  we  continue  the 
study  of  the  other  items  of  the  specification  and  then 
take  this  up' 

Mr.  Frink  :     That  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  mc. 

The  President :  Under  the  suggestion  by  Mr.  Lind- 
say, the  chairman  of  this  committee  agrees  to  accept 
back  these  proposed  specifications  for  further  consid- 
eration and  report  next  year. 

Dr.  von  Schrenk :     The  committee  will  be  glad  to  go 


over  this  matter  again,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  committee  on  grading  of  lumber,  the  committee  nat- 
urally would  refuse  to  accept  responsibility  on  a  relative 
classification  for  two  specifications,  and  we  would  spe- 
cifically request  authority  from  the  convention  to  have 
the  Committee  on  Bridges,  to  which  this  properly  be- 
longs, enunciate  what  grades  they  would  like  to  have 
established,  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  we  would  call,  first,  a  first-class  bridge,  with  cer- 
tain stresses  allowable,  which  would  permit  dense  pine. 
We  would  respectfully  request  the  convention  to  enun- 
ciate something  more  definite  than  there  is  in  the  manual 
at  the  present  time  as  to  basis  on  which  that  classifica- 
tion should  be  established. 

The  President :  This  report  is  referred  Ixick  to  the 
committee  for  further  investigation  and  report  next  year. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  board  to  arrange  for  co-opera- 
tion between  this  committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles,  as  requested  by  Dr.  von 
vSchrenk. 

The  committee  is  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Wood  Preservation 


IX  co-operation  with  the  committees  of 
the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  and  the  American  Wood  Pre- 
servers' Association,  our  committee  has 
revised  the  adopted  Specifications  for 
Fractionation  of  Creosote  Oil.  No  radi- 
cal change  has  been  made  from  the  spec- 
ifications as  printed  in  the  Manual,  but 
they  have  been  made  more  precise  and 
explicit.  A  number  of  new  features  have 
been  added,  the  need  for  which  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent  with  the  use 
of  the  present  specifications.  The  re- 
vised specifications  have  been  very  care- 
fully tried  out,  and  have  been  adopted  by 
the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Asso- 
ciation as  standard.  They  will  be  pre- 
sented for  adoption  by  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials  at  their  com- 
ing meeting  in  June.  It  is  desirable  that 
a  uniformity  exist  in  the  specifications  of  the  two  named 
associations  and  of  this  Association,  the  more  so  as  the 
membership  of  ovir  committee  and  those  of  the  commit- 
tees reporting  on  this  subject  to  the  other  two  associa- 
tions are  closely  interlocked.  The  committee,  therefore, 
recommended  that  these  specifications  be  adopted  to  re- 
place those  printed  in  the  1915  Manual. 

Water  Sampling  in  Creosote  Oil 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  has  continued  in- 
vestigations for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  standard  ap- 
paratus for  sampling  creosote  oil  in  tank  cars  and  storage 
tanks,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  samples  for  water 
determinations.  Using  the  data  obtained  last  year  and 
reported  upon  by  the  committee  in  1916,  an  apparatus 
was  finally  constructed  w^hich  shows  every  indication  of 
overcoming  many  of  the  difficulties  hitherto  experienced. 
This  apparatus  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder  with  a  pointed, 
perforated  bottom.  The  holes  in  the  bottom  are  closed  by 
means  of  a  spring  valve,  which  can  be  opened  by  means 
of  a  wire  extending  along  the  extended  stem  attached 
to  the  cylinder.  This  stem  is  made  in  several  sections,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  at  any  depth.  The  stem  is  calibrated 
in  feet  and  inches,  thus  facilitating  the  zone  sampling. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  made,  the  committee 


Earl  Stimson,  Chairman 


recommends  that  the  following  clause  be 
adopted  by  the  Association  for  insertion 
in  the  manual : 

It  is  recommended  as  good  practice 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  deter- 
minations as  to  the  percentage  of  water 
contained  in  creosote  oil  in  tank  cars 
and  in  storage  tanks,  the  principle  of 
zone  sampling  be  employed,  as  described 
in  the  1916  report  of  this  committee,  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  zone 
samples  an  a:pparatus  of  the  type  illus- 
trated in  this  report  be  used. 

Exposure  Tests  of  Ties  Treated  with 
WATER-(!iAS  Tar 

The  committee  has  been  endeavoring 
for  several  years  to  locate  some  authen- 
tic use  of  water-gas  tar  oil,  and  until 
this  year  it  has  only  been  able  to  ad- 
vise of  its  extended  use,  though  in  some  cases  it  was  be- 
ing used  under  the  name  of  coal-tar  creosote,  or  as  an 
addition  to  coal-tar  creosote.  This  year  we  have  been 
able  to  locate  a  company,  the  Public  Service  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  which  has  been  using  straight  water-gas 
tar  oil  in  treating  a  majority  of  its  ties,  beginning  in 
1911.  For  the  first  year  its  ties  were  treated  by  a  com- 
mercial ]:)lant,  but  since  that  date  some  of  them  ha\e 
been  treated  at  the  plant  of  the  United  (jas  Improvement 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Public  Service  Company 
and  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  the  grade  of  oil  used  during  all  of  this  work. 
They  advise  that  the  oils  in  1911,  191*2,  1913  and  1914 
were  straight  water-gas  tar  distillates. 

The  ties  treated  in  1911  were  seasoned  by  preliminary 
steam  seasoning.  Those  treated  in  the  other  years  were 
either  air-  or  steam-seasoned,  depending  upon  the  prelim- 
inary air-seasoning,  the  majority  of  them  being  steam- 
seasoned.  Each  tie  has  a  dating  nail  showing  the  year 
of  treatment. 

The  treatment  receixed  by  all  these  ties  was  a  full-cell 
treatment  of  ten  ])ounds  per  cubic  foot.  Those  treated  in 
1911  at  the  commercial  plant  were  rigidly  inspected,  and 
it  is  certain  that  thev  were  well  treated.     Those  treated 
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ill  the  latter  years  were  treated  under  the  .supervision  of 
the  chcniioal  department  of  the  United  (ias  Improve- 
ment Company,  and  their  records  show  that  the  ties  re- 
ceived the  full  amount  of  oil  specified. 

While  it  is  too  soon  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions 
from  the  treatment  of  these  ties,  up  to  date  not  a  single 
lie  has  heen  removed,  and  from  the  inspection  made  late 
in  November.  1016,  none  of  them  shows  any  sif^ns  of 
deterioration. 

Record  of  Service  Tests 

Under  this  subject  heading  api)eared  a  history  of  serv- 
ice tests  of  cross-ties  on  the  Great  Northern,  including 
tamarack,  pine,  spruce,  fir  and  cedar  ties,  both  untreated 
and  r>urnettize(l,  manv  of  which  have  been  conducted 
since  1003. 

In  the  sprinij;  of  1011  various  kinds  and  types  of  ties, 
including  untreated.  Burncttized  and  creosoted  ties,  were 
jilaced  out  of  face  from  Iklt,  Mont.,  to  Gerber,  Mont., 
on  the  Butte  division.  On  the  date  of  the  last  inspection, 
October  6,  1916,  when  the  ties  had  been  in  service  five 
years  and  four  months,  practically  no  removals  had  been 
made  excepting  the  creosoted  fir  ties,  whicli  were  split- 
ting because  of  the  lack  of  air-seasoning  prior  to  treat- 
ment as  well  as  excessive  steaming  in  order  to  insure  the 
12  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  absorption  of  creosote  oil.  That  part 
of  the  test  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned,  as  it  is  not 
representative  of  what  might  be  expected  of  properly 
creosoted  fir  ties. 

A  report  was  also  presented  of  the  service  obtained 
from  treated  ties  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.  The 
ties  are  principally  of  red  and  black  oak,  and  were  treated 
by  the  Wellhouse,  Burnett  and  Lowry  processes.  The 
oldest  records  extend  over  15  years'  service. 

A  report  on  service  tests  of  cross-ties  was  presented 
which  was  compiled  by  P.  R.  Hicks,  engineer  in  forest 
products,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis., 
under  the  direction  of  C.  H.  Teesdale,  a  member  of  this 
committee,  in  charge  of  the  section  of  wood  preserva- 
tion of  the  Forest  Prodvicts  Laboratory.  The  compila- 
tions given  in  this  report  cover  sections  of  test  track 
which  have  been  established  by  the  various  railroads  and 
of  which  careful  recoi'ds  are  kept.  This  report  has  been 
submitted  to  this  Association  and  to  the  American  Wood 
Preservers'  Association  for  their  joint  use,  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  compilation  of  service  test  records  heretofore 
kept  separately  by  this  committee.  In  this  way  the  dupli- 
cation of  this  work  by  the  two  associations  is  avoided. 

Outline  of  Work  for  Next  Year 

(1)  Continue  the  compilation  of  Service  Test's,  ex- 
tending them  to  include  piling  and  structural  timbers. 

(2)  Make  a  critical  study  and  a  resume  of  some  one 
treatment,  such  as  zinc-chloride,  stating  definitely  what 
results  can  be  obtained  from  this  treatment  under  the 
varying  conditions. 

■  (3)  Study  and  report  on  the  results  obtained  from 
creosoted  timbers  in  bridges,  docks  and  wharves. 

(4)  Continue  the  investigation  of  the  merits  of  water- 
gas  tar  as  a  preservative,  taking  samples  of  the  preserva- 
tive from  timbers  which  have  been  in  use  to  determine 
the  quality  of  the  preservative. 

(5)  Co-operate  with  other  committees  and  associa- 
tions on  w^ood  preservation,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
uniformity  in  practices  and  specifications  and  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  duplication  of  work. 

(6)  Revision  of  the  Alanual. 

Committee:  Earl  Stimson  (B.  &  O.),  chairman;  E. 
H.  Bowser  (I.  C),  vice-chairman;  F.  J.  Angier  (B.  & 
O.),  W.  J.  Backes  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  F.  C.  L.  Bond 
(G.  T.),  C  F.  Ford   (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  R.  H.  Howard 


(  Wabash),  Geo.  K.  Rex  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  E.  A.  Sterling 
(Cons,  b'ngr.),  Lowry  Smith  (N.  P.),  O.  C.  Steinmayer 
(S.  L.-S.  F.),  C.  M.  Taylor  (P.  &  R.),  C.  H.  Teesdale 
(I'orest  Products  Laboratory),  T. .G.  Townsend  (Soo), 
Dr.  Hermann  von  Schrcnk  (Cons.  Engr.). 

Discussion 

Mr.  .Stimson  (chairman)  :  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  specifications  for  creosote  oil  analyses  be 
adoi)k'd  to  replace  the  specifications  as  printed  in  the 
1015  manual,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  page  642  and 
running  to  the  middle  of  page  646.  I  make  a  motion  to 
that  effect. 

Ilu'  I'rcsidcnt :  Is  the  committee  prepared  to  say 
what  proportions  of  this  proposed  specification  are  new 
and  what  have  been  approved  in  the  previous  reports? 

Dr.  Hermann  von  Schrenk :  The  specifications,  which 
are  simply  revised  as  to  verbiage  and  clarification  of 
method,  are  those  appearing  under  paragraph  "(4)  Dis- 
tillation''; in  other  words,  the  method  for  fractioning. 
This  is  practically  as  it  now  appears  in  the  manual,  with 
some  slight  changes,  which  will  make  the  method  of 
designating  a  standard  thermometer  more  specific,  and 
some  slight  designations  as  to  the  length  of  the  tube  to 
be  used  in  condensation,  etc. 

The  methods  under  Par.  1,  "Water,"  (2)  "Insoluble 
in  Benzol,"  and  (3)  "Specific  Gravity,"  and  the  methods 
for  determining  these,  and  (5)  "Specific  Gravity  of 
Fractions,"  are  new  to  this  association,  but  they  are 
practical  methods  which  have  been  used  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  very  extensively,  and  have  been 
worked  out  with  a  good  deal  of  care  by  the  other  joint 
committees  and  are  in  actual  laboratory  practice  in  the 
better  laboratories  in  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

(The  President  put  the  motion  to  vote,  and  it  was 
carried.) 

Mr.  Stimson:  I  move  that  the  clause  on  sampling  of 
creosote  be  adopted. 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  I  think,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  manual,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee is  not  in  shape  for  insertion  in  the  manual.  It  re- 
fers to  a  lot  of  descriptive  reading  which  is  embodied  in 
nine  pages  of  the  manual.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  com- 
mittee could  condense  this  description  of  the  zone  system 
of  sampling  into  fewer  words.  I  think  they  could  give 
the  principles  of  the  zone  system  of  sampling  more  con- 
cretely without  leaving  it  in  this  indefinite  way  and 
requiring  a  member  of  the  association  to  look  through 
the  proceedings  as  well  as  the  manual. 

Mr.  Stimson :  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  impose  any  hardship  on  the  members  who  want  to 
find  out  anything  in  regard  to  these  principles.  It  is  our 
idea,  when  a  new  edition  of  the  manual  is  published,  to 
abstract  this  matter  and  reduce  it  to  a  number  of  prin- 
ciples embodying  the  process. 

Mr.  Lindsay :  I  think  the  committee  should  be  able 
to  put  that  in  shape.  By  adopting  this  motion  we  simply 
open  the  door  of  the  manual  to  the  committee  to  do  any- 
thing they  please. 

Mr.  Stimson  :  I  do  not  consider  that  is  the  case  at 
all.  What  we  refer  to  is  a  complete  report  on  that. 
That  might'  be  condensed  in  a  very  few  lines,  still  there 
is  a  lot  of  this  rriatter  which  is  very  valuable.  We  will 
expect  an  instruction  to  arrange  for  that  next  year, 
and  we  would  like  in  the  meantime  to  place  this  impor- 
tant matter  in  such  shape,  if  it  is  approved  by  the  asso- 
ciation, that  the  members  can  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

H.  R.  Safiford  (G.  Tr.)  :  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  what  Mr.  Lindsay  has  said.  Is  there  not  some  way  by 
which  this  matter  can  be  condensed  for  the  manual  and  a 
reference  made  to  the  fuller  report  in  which  it  appears  ? 
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Mr.  Stimson :  We  say  here  in  this  recommenda- 
tion "the  principle  of  zone  sampling  be  employed,  as 
described  in  the  1916  report  of  your  committee."  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  association  adopt  that  at  this  time, 
together  with  this  apparatus  for  sampling.  We  can- 
not show  the  apparatus  unless  we  describe  the 
method  by  which  it  is  to  be  used.  That  information 
is  contained  in  the  pages  referred  to. 

Mr.  Lindsay :  That  apparatus  can  be  recom- 
mended for  use  and  the  principle  of  zone  sampling 
can  be  recommended  for  use  in  the  proceedings,  with- 
out putting  it  in  the  manual  in  the  form  in  which 
they  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Stimson:  We  do  not  get  out  another  edition 
of  the  manual  next  year,  but  a  supplement,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  print  this  one  clause  in  the 
manual. 

Mr.  Sullivan :  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  no 
rule  ever  made  but  what  should  be  broken  at  some 
time,  and  I  think  a  man  going  into  the  details  of 
buying  one  of  these  would  go  to  the  proceedings 
and  look  for  the  information  he  could  get  on  the 
subject. 

W.  M.  Camp  (Railway  Review)  :  As  I  understand  it, 
the  principal  thing  which  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee wishes  is  to  have  the  system  of  sampling  approved 
of  by  the  association.  Mr.  Lindsay's  statement  is  that 
it  is  not  in  proper  shape  for  the  manual.  Could  it  not 
be  approved  by  the  association  and  printed  in  the  ])ro- 
ceedings? 


The  President:  It  will  be  printed  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  association  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Camp:  As  I  understand  it,  this  matter  in  the 
proceedings  referred  to  is  largely  descriptive.  I  be- 
lieve a  member  of  the  committee'  could  take  that 
matter  and  make  a  very  brief  statement  of  it  for  the 
manual.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  editing.  I  think 
it  is  quite  important  for  the  committee's  work  that 
this  recommendation  shall  be  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Stimson  :  In  this  we  refer  to  the  description 
of  the  tests  which  led  up  to  the  conclusions.  There 
are  some  conclusions  which  cover  about  one  page. 
These  conclusions,  numbering  10,  were  drawn  from 
the  experiments  described  in  the  report  presented  to 
the  last  convention,  and  were  approved.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  deprive  our  members  of  the  benefit 
of  the  description  of  this  apparatus  and  the  method 
of  using  it,  and  I  strongly  urge  the  association  to 
adopt  this  matter  as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  then  this  technicality,  as  to  how  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  would  appear  in  the  manual,  can 
be  threshed  out  next  year. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 
If  not,  the  original  motion  will  be  voted  that  this 
clause  be  included  in  the  manual. 

(The  motion  was  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

The  President:  The  committee  will  be  dismissed 
with  the  thanks  of  the  association. 


Report  on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures 


THE  sub-committee  submitted  a  prog- 
ress report  on  the  Method  of  Pro- 
tection of  Iron  and  Steel  Structures 
Against  Corrosion,  in  Appendix  A.  The 
following  paragraph  is  recommended  for 
insertion  in  the  Manual : 

"Chilled  cast-iron  plates  make  the  best 
form  of  protection  to  steel  work  from 
locomotive  blasts.  The  plates  should  be 
placed  directly  over  the  tracks  and  have 
a  width  of  not  less  than  30  in.  They 
should  be  closely  joined  at  their  ends  to 
prevent  penetration  of  gases." 

The  sub-committee  on  Column  Tests 
reported  that  the  series  of  tests  being 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 
under  the  direction  of  this  sub-commit- 
tee, have  been  completed,  but  that  the 
detailed  report  thereon  is  not  available  at 
the  present  time. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  Design,  Length  and  ()i)era- 
tion  of  Turntables  reported  that  a  further  study  has  been 
made  of  phosphor  bronze.  It  has  no  recommendations 
to  submit,  but  requests  that  the  railroads  use  tentatively 
the  specifications  printed  in  Volume  17  of  the  Proceed- 
ings, pages  107-109,  inclusive,  and  report  their  experi- 
ence to  the  sub-committee. 

The  sub-committee  submitted  a  progress  report  on  the 
Relative  Economy  of  Various  Types  of  Movable  P)ridges. 

The  sub-committee  submitted  a  report  on  the  Impact 
Tests  made  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  during 
the  summer  of  1916,  in  Appendix  C.  The  following 
formula  is  recommended  to  the  Association  for  adoption 
and  publication  in  the  Manual  as  a  substitute  for  the 
impact  formula  n«  'lown  on  page  483  of  the  1915  Man- 
ual : 

30,000 

I  = . 

30,000  +  L' 


A.  J.  Himes,  Chairman 


A  proper  definition  of  the  terms  of 
the  formula  shall  be  made  and  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  provision  for  sec- 
ondary stresses  and  increase  of  loading 
are  not  intended  to  be  covered  thereby. 
The  sub-committee  submitted  a  prog- 
ress report  on  Present  Practice  in  Con- 
struction of  Ballast-Floor  Bridges  and 
Methods  in  Use  for  Waterproofing 
Same,  in  Appendix  D. 

Committee:  A.  J.  Himes  (N.  Y.  C. 
&  St.  L.),  chairman;  O.  E.  Selby  (C. 
C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  vice-chairman;  J.  A. 
Bohland  (G.  N.),  W.  S.  Bouton  (B.  & 
O.),  A.  W.  Carpenter  (N.  Y;  C), 
Charles  Chandler  (I.  C),  C.  L.  Cran- 
dall  (Cornell  Univ.),  J.  E.  Crawford 
(N.  &  W.),  A.  C.  Irwin  (C.  M.  &  St. 
P.),  F.  O.  Dufour,  J.  M.  Johnson  (I. 
C).  B.  R.  Lefifler   (N.  Y.  C),  W.  H. 

Moore  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  P.  B.  Motley  (C.  P.),  C.  D. 

Purdon    (St.   L.   S.  W.),  Albert  Reichmann    (Am.   Br. 

Co.),  J.  W.  Reid  (C.  &  A.),  A.  F.  Robinson  (A.  T.  & 

S.  F.),  H.  B,  Seaman  (Cons.  Engr.),  C.  E.  Smith  (Cons. 

Engr.),  L  F.  Stern  (Cons.  Engr.),  H.  B.  Stuart  (G.  T.), 

G.  E.  Tebbetts  (K.  C.  T.),  F.  E.  Turneaure  (Univ.  of 

Wis.),  L.  F.  Van  Hagan  (Univ.  Wis.). 

APPENDIX   A 

Protection  of  Iron  and  Steel  Structures  Against 
Corrosion 

From  our  investigations  we  are  of  the  opinion  that : 
(a)  To  obtain  proper  preparation  of  the  steel  surface  and 
the  application  of  paint,  a  special  inspector  should  be 
used,  provided  there  is  sufficient  tonnage  involved,  (b) 
The  bridge  company  should  not  be  permitted  to  let  shop 
cleaning  and  painting  out  by  contract;  it  leads  to  end- 
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less  trouble,  for  the  contraei  is  generally  taken  on  a  low 
l>asis.  and  tlie  men  employed  to  clean  and  painl  are  j^en 
erally  of  llie  cheapest  labor  and  otteti  without  ex])eiience  ; 
the  result  is  that  the  \yd\ul  is  not  pr()})erly  stirred  for  np 
plication,  and  is  not  brushed  on  the  steel,  it  is  lheiel)\ 
wasted  by  beinj^  too  thickly  applied,  (c)  It  is  inii)ortant 
to  have  steel  painted  under  cover  durinj^'  unseasonabK- 
weather,  (tl)  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  steel  stand  until 
the  paint  is  thoroujihiy  dry,  and  not  shoved  (nit  of  llu- 
shop  into  the  ojien,  possibly  on  shijipinj^  cars,  before  hall 
dry,  with  consec[uent  results. 

(e)  As  it  is  jjenerally  conceded  that  the  initial  or  skin 
coat  is  the  most  important  to  preserve  the  steel  aj^ainsl 
C(M-rosion.  the  jjreatest  care  .should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  paint,  the  cleaning  of  the  metal,  and  the 
application.  .Specifications  should  he  carefully  written 
with  this  end  in  view,  and  followed  with  strict  and  reli- 
able inspection. 

The  sub-committee  is  continuing-  its  investigation  of 
the  protection  of  steel  with  coatings  other  than  paint,  and 
will  report  more  in  detail  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  sub-  committee  also  has  investigated  the  protection 
of  steel  subject  to  locomotive  blasts  and  gases,  and  make 
the  recommendation  of  the  following  paragraph  for  in- 
sertion in  the  IManual : 

"Chilled  cast-iron  plates  make  the  best  form  of  protec- 
tion to  steel  work  from  locomotive  blasts.  The  plates 
should  be  placed  directly  over  the  tracks,  and  have  a 
width  of  not  less  than  30  in.  They  should  be  closelv 
joined  at  their  ends  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  gases." 

APPENDIX  B 

Relative  Economy  of  Various  Types  of  Movable 
Bridges 

The  committee  reported  progress  and  submits  an  arti- 
cle on  Electric  Power  Input  for  Railroad  Bridges  Mov- 
able in  a  Vertical  Plane,  published  in  Bulletin  187  as  a 
record  of  its  work  during  the  year.  The  power  tests  de- 
scribed in  this  article  w-ere  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be 
made,  so  far  as  known.  They  represent,  therefore,  orig- 
inal work  in  an  engineering  field  that  is  new.  Fourteen 
graphic  records  of  power  and  21  tabulated  records  are 
shown  in  this  Bulletin. 

APPENDIX  C 

Impact  Tests  Made  During  the  Summer  of  1916  on 
THE  Norfolk  &  Western 

At  the  suggestion  of  J.  E.  Crawford,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  with  the  aid  of  funds 
donated  by  the  railroad,  the  sub-committee  on  Impact 
carried  out  a  series  of  tests  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
near  Bluefield,  West  Virginia,  during  the  summer  of  1916. 
The  particular  purpose  of  these  tests  was  to  compare 
the  eiTect  of  the  electric  locomotives  used  by  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  in  that  locality  with  the  effect  of  the 
consolidation  used  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  in  that 
locality  with  the  effect  of  the  consolidation  and  Mallet 
types  of  steam  locomotives. 

All  the  structures  tested  were  short-span  bridges  of 
the  following  types  and  dimensions — center  to  center  of 
bearings : 

No.  867 — 39  ft.  tlirousrh  girder. 

No.  880 — 65  ft.  through  girder. 

No.  835 — 84  ft.  throf.gh  girder. 

No.  836 — 85  ft.  through  girder. 

No.  844 — 96  ft.  through  girder. 

All  bridges  were  plate-girder  spans,  with  the  exception 
of  No.  836,  which  consisted  of  plate  girders  under  the 
eastbound  track  and  riveted  trusses  under  the  westbound 
track. 

The  test  loads  used  in  these  experiments  consisted  of : 
(a)  The  standard  electric  locomotive  used  by  this  com- 


pany, consisting  of  two  similar  units  coupled   logethei 
This  locomotive   was  generally   followed   by  a   caboose, 
but  the  locomotive  itself  was  of  suilicient  length  to  co\er 
the  structure. 

(b)  The  ordinary  type  of  consolidation  locomotive, 
followed  by  caboose. 

(c)  The  Mallet  ty])e  of  locomotive,  followed  by  ca- 
boose. 

(d)  Loaded  90-ton  coal  cars  of  the  Ncjrfolk  ik  West- 
ern standard  type.  These  cars  were  drawn,  in  some 
cases,  by  an  electric  locomotive,  and  in  other  cases  by  a 
steam  locomotive,  but  the  data  rejwrted  herein  as  relat- 
ing to  carloads  refer  only  to  the  effect  of  the  cars  and 
not  to  the  locomotive. 

The  electric  locomotive  used  by  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern has  crank  connections  between  the  motors  and  the 
driving  wheels,  and  the  driving  wdieels  are  connected  by 
means  of  side  rods.  Each  unit  has  two  motors  and  two 
sets  of  drivers  independently  connected.  .\s  a  result  of 
this  arrangement,  the  relative  position  of  cranks  and  side 
rods  for  the  two  sets  of  drivers  is  not  fixed  and  may 
vary  through  all  possible  angles.  In  the  case  of  the 
Mallet  locomotive  the  two  sets  of  drivers  are  also  inde- 
])endent  in  action,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  side 
rods  and  counterweights  may  vary  through  all  ])ossible 
angles. 

The  apparatus  used  in  these  tests  was  the  same  as 
that  used  in  previous  impact  tests  by  the  committee.  De- 
flection measurements  were  made  by  means  of  a  deflecto- 
meter  attached  rigidly  to  some  point  of  structure  near 
its  center.  Besides  the  deflectometer,  extensometers  were 
used,  these  being  attached  generally  to  the  flanges  of  the 
main  girders  and  to  a  floor  beam  and  stringer.  In  the 
case  of  truss  span  of  No.  836,  measurements  were  also 
made  on  the  end  diagonal.  From  four  to  six  extenso- 
meters were  used  on  the  different  structures. 

The  tests  were  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
])reviously  reported,  namely,  the  special  test  train  was 
run  over  the  structure  a  number  of  times  at  various  rates 
of  speed.  The  first  movements  were  made  at  a  low  speed 
of  eight  to  ten  miles  per  hour,  so  as  to  secure  readings 
not  affected  by  impact.  The  experience  of  the  commit- 
tee indicates  that  a  speed  as  low  as  ten  miles  per  hour 
produces  practically  no  impact  effect  in  spans  such  as 
here  considered. 

Having  made  two  or  three  slow  runs,  the  speed  of  the 
train  was  gradually  increased  to  the  maximum  practic- 
able speed,  a  number  of  movements  being  made  at  the 
highest  speed.  In  the  case  of  electric  locomotives,  the 
speed  was  limited  to  about  28  or  29  miles  per  hour,  by 
reason  of  the  character  of  the  motors.  In  the  case  of 
steam  locomotives,  the  speed  was  made  as  high  as  pi'ac- 
ticable,  considering  .safe  operation  and  capacity  of  the 
locomotive.  On  account  of  the  limitation  of  speed  of 
the  electric  locomotive  to  28  or  29  miles  per  hour,  a  spe- 
cial effort  was  made  to  secure  results  from  the  steam 
locomotives  at  about  the  same  speed,  as  well  as  at  higher 
speeds. 

In  previous  reports  of  the  committee  the  subject  of 
critical  speed  has  frequently  been  referred  to  and  dis- 
cussed. In  the  case  of  a  steam  locomotive,  the  rotating 
parts  are  not  balanced,  the  counterweights  having  a 
weight  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  balance  the 
wheels  with  respect  to  rotation.  The  effect  of  this  un- 
balanced condition  of  locomotive  drivers  is  to  cause  the 
pressure  upon  the  rail  to  vary  considerably  from  the  static 
pressure,  such  variation  being  equal  to  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  unbalanced  weight.  When  a  locomotive 
crosses  a  bridge  at  just  the  right  speed,  the  impulses  thus 
produced  by  the  unbalanced  drivers  will  produce  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vibration  in  the  structure,  which  is  the 
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chief  source  of  impact.  If  these  im])ulses  are  timed  so  as 
to  correspond  to  the  natural  period  of  vibration  of  the 
loaded  structure,  the  effect  will  be  cumulative,  and  the 
\ibration  or  impact  will  be  a  maximum.  The  speed  of 
the  locomotive  which  brinj^^s  about  this  synchronism  of 
action  we  have  called  the  critical  speed  of  the  locomotive. 
In  the  tests  in  question  it  was  found  that  the  critical 
speed  for  the  consolidation  locomotive  varied  from  about 
45  miles  per  hour  for  the  shortest  span  to  about  33  miles 
])er  hour  for  the  longest  span.  The  critical  speed  for  the 
Mallet  locomotive  was  presumably  the  same,  since  the  di- 
ameters of  the  drivers  were  the  same;  but  on  acccnmt  of 
the  variation  in  the  relative  position  of  the  counterweights 
in  the  two  sets  of  drivers  of  the  Mallet  locomotive,  the 
critical  speed  was  not  determined  so  readily.  In  the  case 
of  both  of  the  steam  locomotives,  a  considerable  number 
of  tests  were  made  at  or  near  the  critical  speeds,  so  as  to 
secure  maximum  results,     in  all,  315  runs  were  made. 

Speeds  were  determined  by  means  of  a  stop  watch  and 
measured  base  line.  While  this  method  is  not  very  exact, 
it  is  thought  to  be  sufliciently  accurate  for  the  purpose, 
and  is  the  method  used  in  former  tests. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mallet  locomotives,  a  record  was 
made  of  the  approximate  relative  position  of  the  two  sets 
of  counterweights  or  side  rods.  This  was  not  determined 
with  great  accuracy,  but  it  was  found  that,  by  giving  care- 
ful attention  to  the  movement  of  the  side  rods,  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  could  be  made.  This  was  rather  easy 
to  do  when  the  angle  between  i)Ositions  was  close  to  zero, 
or  180  deg.  Owing  to  the  slip  of  drivers  in  starting  and  , 
stopping,  the  relative  position  of  the  two  sets  of  counter- 
weights would  change  quite  rapidly  during  a  series  of 
runs. 

Comparison  of  Results 

The  electric  locomotive  produces  an  impact  of   12  to 

14  per  cent.  The  consolidation  locomotive,  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  electric  locomotive,  gives  about  15  per  cent, 
and  at  its  critical  or  maximum  speed  an  impact  of  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  The  impact  from  a  Mallet  locomo- 
tive depends  very  largely  upon  the  relative  positions  of 
the  counterweights.  Where  the  two  sets  of  counter- 
weights synchronize,  the  impact  is  relatively  very  large, 
being  about  32  to  34  per  cent.  Where  the  angle  of  rela- 
tive position  is  about  90  deg.  the  impact  is  15  to  20  per 
cent,  and  where  this  angle  is  180  deg.,  it  is  but  little  more 
than  10  per  cent.     The  impact  from  loaded  cars  is  from 

15  to  18  per  cent,  somewhat  higher  than  from  the  elec- 
tric locomotive. 

The  results  from  electric  locomotives  are,  it  is  believed, 
somewhat  higher  than  they  would  be  with  a  well-balanced 
machine.  Some  of  the  imi)act  is,  of  course,  due  to  vibra- 
tions caused  by  the  roughness  of  wheel  and  rail,  but  the 
experience  of  the  committee  would  indicate  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  larger  than  would  be  produced  by  these 
causes.  Information  was  secured  relative  to  the  actual 
weights  of  the  side  rods  and  counterweights  from  two 
of  the  electric  locomotives.  From  this  information,  it  is 
found  that  the  additional  load  due  to  centrifugal  force  at 
28  miles  per  hour  amounted  to  about  1.8  per  cent  of  the 
weight  on  drivers  in  one  case,  and  3.5  in  the  other.  This 
is  not  a  large  amount,  and  yet,  taking  into  account  the 
cumulative  effect  on  spans  more  than  50  ft.  long,  it  might 
readily  account  for  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  the  impact, 
or  at  least  half  of  the  amount  determined.  In 
the  work  done  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  in  1898,  and  reported  in  Transac- 
tions of  the  .'\merican  Societv  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Vol.  41,  page  435,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  Jocomo-  . 
tives  there  used  were  out  of  balance  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  produce  a  centrifugal  force  at  40  miles  per  hour,  rang- 


ing from  12  to  19  per  cent  of  the  weight  on  drivers. 
These  same  locomotives  pr(;duced  imi)act  effects  on  plate 
girders  of  as  much  as  30  per  cent  at  speeds  of  40  miles 
per  hour  or  less.  The  electric  locomotives  under  con- 
sideration appear  to  be  out  of  balance  to  an  extent  of 
from  one-third  to  one-half  as  much  as  the  steam  locomo- 
tives in  question,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  expect  an  impact  effect  from  electric  locomotives  at  28 
miles  per  hour  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  due  to  the  coun- 
terweights alone.  Tests  made  .some  years  ago  with  an 
electric  locomotive  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  indicated  a 
smaller  effect  than  obtained  in  these  tests.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  a  better-balanced  condition  of  the  locomotive. 
If  an  electric  locomotive  is  perfectly  balanced,  there 
should,  theoretically,  be  no  impact  due  to  vibration,  but  a 
slight  impact  (perhaps  2  or  3  per  cent  in  case  of  short 
spans),  due  to  the  rapid  application  of  the  load.  The 
impact  from  the  consolidation  locomotive  at  its  critical 
speed  was  rather  less  than  has  been  obtained  in  earlier 
tests,  but  there  is  no  special  reason  why  the  results  from 
earlier  tests  with  this  type  of  locomotive  should  not  be  as- 
sumed as  safe  and  proper  values  to  use. 

The  results  from  the  Mallet  locomotive  were  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  of  all  the  tests.  The  effect 
of  the  relative  position  of  counterweights  is  very  marked, 
and  is  what  theory  would  call  for.  When  the  two  sets 
of  counterweights  act  together,  the  effect  is,  of  course,  a 
maximum,  in  this  case  considerably  greater  than  that 
from  the  consolidation  locomotive.  When  the  two  sets 
act  in  opposite  directions,  the  impact  effect  is  even  less 
than  that  produced  by  the  electric  locomotive,  indicating 
that  with  well-balanced  parts,  both  the  steam  and  electric 
locomotive  will  produce  very  small  impact.  These  re- 
sults are  also  similar  to  those  obtained  previously  with 
balanced  compound  locomotives. 

The  effect  of  loaded  cars  at  a  speed  of  about  28  or  29 
miles  per  hour  was  considerable,  amounting  to  15  per 
cent  or  more.  This  rather  high  result  was  caused  by 
some  condition  of  wheel  or  axle  which  caused  the  car 
to  vibrate  on  its  springs.  Such  action  of  freight  cars  is 
often  noticeable,  and  from  observations  by  members  of 
the  committee,  the  vibration  corresponds  in  period  to 
the  rotation  of  the  car  wheel.  In  two  or  three  cases,  in 
former  tests,  the  committee  has  observed  a  relatively  high 
impact  from  this  cause,  but  no  such  effect  has  been  ob- 
served from  passenger  equipment. 

Present  Pkactice  in  Construction  of  Ballast-Fi.oor 

Bridges  and  Methods  in  Use  for  \\^\ter- 

PROOFiNG  Them 

The  sub-committee  sent  out  the  following  questions  to 
different  railroads  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  practice 
is  in  tlie  construction  of  ballast-floor  bridges  and  the 
methods  in  use  for  waterproofing  them  : 

Ballast   Deck 

1.  Have    you    used    ballast    deck    on    steel    girders    or    truss    bridges? 

2.  Was  the   support  for  the   ballast  of  timber  or  concrete? 

3.  If   of   timber,    was   it    treated,    and   bv    what    process? 

4.  Is    it    your    experience    that    ereosoted    timber    makes    the    steel    rust? 
-S.     What    was    the    dimension    of    the    timber    used;    what    was    the    span; 

was    the    timber    longitudinal    or    transverse? 

6.  Furnish   sketch  or  print  of  ballast  deck  on   timber,  showing  width  and 
depth   of   ballast;    also   kind   of   ballast    used. 

7.  Are    the    results   satisfactory;    if   not    so,    what    are    the   defects   noted' 

8.  If    the    support    was    of    concrete,    what    were    the    dimensions    of    the 
.slabs? 

9.  What  were  the   details  of  the   reinforcement? 

10.  Furnish'  sketch    or   print   of   the    slabs,    .showing   width   and   depth    of 
ballast;    also   kind    of   ballast    used. 

11.  Were    the    slabs    built    in    place    on    the    ground    alongside    the    work 
or  in  a  central  yard? 

12.  What   was    the    process   of   placing    the    slabs   and    putting    the    ballast 
thereon? 

1.^.     Were   expansion  joints  provided;    if   so,   in   what  manner' 
14.      What    percentage    of    impact    do    you    use    for    ballast    deck     iv    com 
[>ared   with    open   decks? 

Waterproofing 

1.  Have  you  used  any  process  of  waterproofing  of  concrete  slabs    eithfr 
on    steel    spans   or   concrete   trestles?  ' 

2.  What    system    of    waterproofing    was    used'      Furnish    sketch    or    print 
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.1.     lias   the   wntcrproofiiiR   proved    effective? 

4.  How  lonu  has  it  been   in   service? 

5.  If  not  elTeiiive,  state  the  reasons  and  by  what  iiiean>  it  eoiild,  in 
your  ojiinion,    have  been   improved. 

6.  1/  not  elTective,  for  how  lonw  a  lime  was  it  etTeetive,  if  any,  Infdic 
ictiewal   or   repair  became   necessary? 

Answers  were  received  from  .v|  railroads.  ()  of  vvliiili, 
however,  did  not  have  any  ballast  decks. 

Of  the  28  roads  havinj;  ballast  decks,  11  reported  bal- 
last decks  on  timber  and  22  on  concrete,  some  roatls  hav 
ing  botii.     (^ne  had  concrete  on  steel   I-beams,  and  one 
nsetl  a  steel  trough  floor. 

h'or  the  timber  treatment.  11  roporli-d  creosote  and  1 
had  creosote  on  zinc. 

In  reply  to  the  question  regarding  creosote  rusting 
steel  10  replied,  "No"  ;  2,  "Not  so  far"  ;  1,  "Don't  know"  ; 
2,  "No — as  flange  was  covered";  1.  "N'es,"  and  1,  "Yes, 
if  cinder  ballast  was  used." 

In  reply  to  question  No.  7,  7  replied,  "Yes";  2,  "Yes, 
generally";  1.  "No";  1.  "Leaks  badly";  1.  "Don't  know." 

Seven  railroads  used  stone  ballast;  5,  gravel;  1,  stone 
or  slag,  and  1,  chats. 

Four  reported  the  bridge  sites  as  the-  ])lace  of  manufac- 
ture; 1,  in  place;  S.  both;  3,  yard;  1,  various;  1,  general 
in  place. 

For  placing.  12  replied.  "Derrick  or  wrecker";  3. 
"Rolled  in." 

Fourteen  used  expansion  joints.  4  did  not,  2  did  in 
some  cases. 

For  impact,  10  used  the  same  as  with  an  open  deck, 
others  varied  as  shown  by  the  table  below : 

300 

1 

300  -f  s 

1 

LL-f  DL 
300 
2 

L  -f  300 

90  per  cent,      K-55 1 

QO  per  cent      1 

75   per  cent      - 

70  per  cent     1 

SO  per  cent    2 

SO  per  cent   to    67   per   cent 1 

L   (L) 

1 

L  +  D 

Concrete  —  40  per  cent. 

The  reports  received  from  the  questions  on  waterproof- 
ing are  more  difficult  to  tabulate.  Twenty-five  cases  are 
reported  as  Membrane  system,  consisting  of  Standard 
Asphalt,  Johns-Manville,  Hydrex,  Cotton  Drill,  Barrett, 
Felt,  Burlap  and  Carey ;  two  report  the  use  of  an  integ- 
ral system,  and  six  various  kinds  of  paint,  pitch,  etc. 

Discussion 

The  report  was  presented  by  O.  E.  Selby,  vice-chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Selby :  On  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  paragraph  for  insertion  in  the  manual. 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee that  that  be  put  in  as  a  separate  item  or  in  the 
specification?  On  page  498  of  the  manual  is  a  specifica- 
tion for  cast-iron.  Will  that  specification  cover  the  cast- 
iron  plates  recommended  here? 

Mr.  Selby :  This  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  specifi- 
cation for  cast-iron.  This  is  really  new  matter  on  the 
protection  of  structures  against  corrosion.  It  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  may  be  adopted  on  that  subject. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  the  section  was  put  to  a  vote 
and  carried.) 

Mr.  Selby :  The  tests  on  impact,  as  you  know,  are 
very  important.  Thev  are  the  first  made  with  electrically- 
operated  trains.  The  matter  is  so  important  that  I  sug- 
gest that  Prof.  Turneaure  give  a  short  talk  on  it  and  a 
description  of  the  test. 

Prof.  Turneaure :  These  tests  were  made  by  the  use 
of  three  types  of  locomotives,  the  electric  locomotive,  the 


t'onsolidalion  type  and  the  Mallet  type.  Unfortunately 
it  was  impossible  to  get  high  s])eeds  with  the  electric 
locomotives,  the  maximum  speed  being  about  29  miles 
an  hour.  The  speeds  in  the  case  of  the  steam  locomo- 
tives were  somewhat  higher.  The  electric  locomotives 
were  of  the  type  in  which  parallel  rods  and  connecting 
rods  are  used,  and  while  it  is  possible  to  balance  such 
])arts  quite  perfectly — a  thing  that  is  not  jjossible  in  the 
case  of  a  steam  locomotive — in  the  case  of  these  i)articu- 
lar  locomotives  the  balancing  was  not  very  ])erfectly 
done ;  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  do  thoroughly  well, 
because  the  speeds  were  not  high,  so  that  great  pains 
were  not  taken  to  balance  the  parts  as  they  would  have 
l)een  if  the  locomotives  were  to  be  used  in  passenger 
service.  Hence  we  have  electric  locomotives  that  are 
not  perfectly  balanced. 

The  other  locomotives  arc  not  balanced,  .so  far  as  the 
rotation  of  the  counterweights  is  concerned,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  these  locomotives  are  about  the  same 
as  were  obtained  in  a  previous  test. 

The  maximum  impact  percentage  obtained  in  the  elec- 
tric locomotive  is  about  12  per  cent.  In  the  Consolida- 
tion locomotives,  at  the  same  speed,  it  is  a  little  more, 
about  15  or  16  per  cent,  and  at  the  highest  speed  at  which 
we  could  run  the  engines  at  this  particular  point  the 
impact  percentages  ran  as  high  as  20  to  25  per  cent. 

We  secured  very  interesting  and  confirmatory  infor- 
mation from  the  Mallet  locomotives.  These  locomotives 
have  the  two  independent  sets  of  drivers.  They  are  not, 
of  course,  well  balanced,  so  far  as  rotation  of  parts  is 
concerned.  The  effect  of  the  Mallet  locomotive  in  pass- 
ing over  a  structure  is  very  different,  according  to  rela- 
tive position  of  the  parallel  rods  and  the  counterweights 
in  the  two  sets  of  drivers.  If  these  counterweights  in 
the  two  sets  of  drivers  are  in  exactly  the  same  relative 
position  so  that  both  sets  are  down  and  both  sets  are 
up  at  the  same  time,  giving  a  synchronous  action  to  the 
counterweights  then  you  get  a  maximum  impact  effect, 
the  same  as  you  would  expect  if  you  had  the  entire 
eight  drivers  rigidly  connected.  At  other  times,  the 
locomotive,  due  to  the  slipping  of  wheels,  would  pass 
over  the  structure  with  the  counterweights,  in  opposite 
positions,  up  in  the  case  of  one  set  and  down  in  the  case 
of  the  other  set,  so  that  there  would  be  an  opposing 
tendency  from  these  two  sets  of  drivers. 

It  is  expected  that  the  committee  will  carry  on  experi- 
ments during  the  coming  summer  on  the  electrified  line 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  Montana, 
where  we  expect  to  get  speeds  on  ordinary  passenger 
trains  of  50  or  60  miles  per  hour,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  still  more  interesting  results  in  a  year  from 
now.  The  locomotives  they  are  using*  have  no  side  rods 
or  connecting  rods,  and  undoubtedly  under  those  condi- 
tions, they  will  be  found  to  be  very  perfectly  balanced, 
and,  according  to  our  theory,  anyway,  we  should  not  get 
any  appreciable  impact  due  to  the  running  of  these  elec- 
tric locomotives.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  contributed 
to  the  association  $1 ,000  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this 
work. 

Mr.  Selby :  Last  year,  as  a  result  of  the  impact  tests 
which  Prof.  Turneaure's  sub-committee  has  been  con- 
ducting for  several  years,  there  was  submitted  a  tenta- 
tive impact  formula.  This  formula  is  intended  to  cover 
only  the  effects  of  impact  and  to  detach  from  the  form- 
ulae now  in  use  the  effects  of  secondary  stresses  and  the 
factor  of  ignorance  and  a  few  other  things  that  admit- 
tedly are  included  and  covered  by  the  so-called  300  form- 
ula. That  formula  has  been  before  the  association  for 
some  time.  It  has  been  confirmed  by  the  additional  tests 
of  the  past  summer,  and  it  is  now  submitted  as  a  con- 
clusion   for  adoption   and   inclusion   in  the   manual   as   a 
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substitute   for   the   impact   formula   now   in  the   manual. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
formula  and  its  substitution  in  the  manual. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  chairman  to  include  in  his  matter  that  he  ex- 
pects to  insert  in  the  manual  the  new  definition  for 
L,  because  the  present  definition  for  L  is  length  of 
track  per  foot  of  load. 

Mr.  Selby :  A  proper  definition  for  that  term  in 
the  formula  will  be  made.  That  is  a  matter  of 
editing. 


Mr.  Safi'ord :  I  believe  the  committee  had  better 
make  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  exact  language 
they  propose  for  that  paragraph  so  that  it  can  be 
made  a  matter  of  record. 

The  President:  Do  you  wish  to  refer  the  impact 
formula  back  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Safford:  No,  they  can  make  that  before  they 
leave  and  submit  it  to  the  Board  of  Direction. 

Mr.  Selby:     We  can  do  that. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  the  formula  was  put  to  vote 
and  carried.) 


Report  on  Rules  and  Organization 


AT  the  annual  meeting  of  1916,  the 
committee  submitted  a  clearance 
diagram  in  compliance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Direction.  The 
diagram  submitted  at  that  meeting  was 
amended  and  the  committee  was  in- 
structed to  reconcile  the  diagram  with 
that  of  the  committee  on  Electricity. 

In  accordance  with  those  instructions, 
a  revised  clearance  diagram,  embodying 
the  amendments  and  dimensions  adopted 
at  the  convention  of  1916,  also  showing 
the  diagram  for  railroads  operated  by 
electricity,  and  the  exceptions  to  which 
the  recommended  clearance  diagram  does 
not  apply,  is  submitted  herewith  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  diagram  and 
exceptions  be  approved  and  inserted  in 
the  Manual. 

Conclusions 

(1)  The  clearances  recommended  are  based  on  the 
present  general  practice  as  to  dimensions  of  equipment. 

(2)  Any  attempt  to  establish  a  clearance  diagram 
will  be  wholly  futile  unless  there  be  established  at  the 
same  time  a  corresponding  maximum  width  for  the  size 
of  equipment. 

(3)  The  logical  course  is  to  prescribe  minimum 
clearances  only  and  to  place  no  restrictions  whatever  as 
to  maximum  clearances. 

Recommendations 

The  following  minimum  clearances  are  recommended 
for  new  construction,  subject  to  the  exceptions  which  are 
given  below: 
Objects 

Hieh  Switchstands — From  center  of  track  to  nearest 
point  of  stand  or  target,  7  ft.  6  in. 

Intermediate  Switchstands — From  center  of  track  to 
nearest  point  of  stand  or  target,  7  ft.  6  in. 

Low  Switchstands — From  center  of  track  to  nearest 
point  of  stand,  7  ft.  6  in.,  except  where,  on  account  of 
stands  being  placed  between  parallel  tracks,  less  clear- 
ance is  required.  In  such  cases  the  combined  height  of 
the  stand  and  lamp  to  be  not  more  than  2  ft.  6  in.  above 
the  base  of  the  rail. 

Signal  Stands — From  center  of  track  to  nearest  point 
of  stand  or  target,  7  ft.  6  in.  From  center  of  track  to 
center  of  mast,  9  ft.  6  in. 

Low  Platforms — 9  in.  to  12  in.  high  above  base  of  rail, 
5  ft. ;  13  in.  to  14  in.  high  above  base  of  rail,  5  ft.  6  in. ; 
15  in.  to  18  in.  high  above  base  of  rail,  5  ft.  6  in.;  18  in. 
to  24  in.  high  above  base  of  rail,  6  ft. 

High  Platforms — 3  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  above 
base  of  rail,  7  ft.  6  in.,  or  to  conform  to  clearance  dia- 
gram; 4  ft.  6  in.  to  7  ft.  6  in.  high,  above  base  of  rail, 
7  ft.  6  in. 
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Platform  Shelters— 7  ft.  6  in.,  or  to 
conform  to  clearance  diagram. 

Mail  Cranes,  pouch  not  hung — 7  ft.  6 
in.  from  center  of  track  to  nearest  point 
of  crane. 

Mail  Cranes,  pouch  hung — 6  ft.  from 
center  of  track  to  nearest  point  of 
pouch. 

Water  Columns — ^(From  3  ft.  6  in. 
above  to  16  ft.  6  in.  above  base  of  rail), 
from  center  of  track  to  nearest  point 
of  column,  7  ft.  6  in. 

Coal  Chutes — From  center  of  track 
to  nearest  point  of  apron  when  not  in 
use,  7  ft.  6  in. ;  from  center  of  track  to 
nearest  point  of  structure,  7  ft.  6  in. 

Tanks  and  Tank  Spouts — From  cen- 
ter of   track  to  nearest  point  of   spout 
when  not  in  use,  7  ft.  6  in. ;  from  cen- 
ter of  track  to  nearest  point  of   struc- 
ture, 7  ft.  6  in. 

Bridge  Diagrams — Horizontal  width,  15  ft.  from  4 
ft.  6  in.  above  to  16  ft.  6  in.  above  base  of  rail ;  top  hori- 
zontal width,  8  ft. 

Parallel  Tracks — Between  parallel  tracks  on  tangent, 
13  ft.    On  curves  a  correction  per  degree  of  curve  should 


777/5  diagram  is  subject  to  except- 
ions to  tvhlct)  recommendeeJ  clear- 
ances tvlll  not  apply^  and  Is  recom- 
mended for  neiv  construction  ivork. 


^  ^^-e'^z'-r^-^F'-iof^       Topofrie 
Clearance  Diagram 

be  made  for  overhang.  The  clearance  diagram  shown 
herewith  is  recommended.  Corrections  should  be  made 
for  curvature  and  superelevation  of  track. 

Exceptions  to  Which  Recommended  Clearances  Will  Not 
Apply 

Grade  crossing  elimination  work  in  cities. 

Separation  of  grades  in  new  construction  work  in  cities 
or  other  restricted  situations. 
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J.oacling  plallOrius  alouj^  ^i(k•t^•acl^s  at  I'lciglil  lioiiscs, 
Nvarchoiisos,  picr.s,  etc. 

lX)ors  of  eufjine  houses  and  olhcr  buiUlinj^s,  ihc  (Icsiffn 
of  \vliicl\  inaUos  tlu*  leioininciKlcd  clearances  imprac- 
ticable. 

Coach  or  other  yanls  wliere  the  available  space  is  very 
restricted. 

New  construction  work  when  the  physical  conditions 
make  the  recommended  clearances  impracticable. 

IMatforms  at  coach  floor  level  in  subways  and  other 
similar  situations. 

(^\erhead  clearances  on  tracks  used  exclusively  f(jr 
passcnijer  service. 

Other  special  situation^  requiring-  special  clearances. 

Committee:  C.  Dougherty  (Southern),  chairman;  V. 
D.  Anthony  (D.  &  H.),  vice-chairman;  O.  F.  Barnes 
(Erie).  L.  L.  Beall  (A.  B.  &  A.),  H.  L.  Browne  (C.  R. 
I.  &  P.),  Ralph  Budd  (G.  N.,  J.  B.  Carothers  (B.  &  O. 
S.  W.).  S.  E.  Coombs  (N.  Y.  C),  W.  H.  Finley  (C.  & 
N.  W.),  B.  Elerman  (Southern),  A.  J.  Himes  (N.  Y.  C. 
&  St.  L.),  F.  D.  Lakin  (Erie),  Jos.  Mullen  (C.  C.  C.  & 
St.  L.),  E.  T.  Reisler,  P.  T.  Simons  (M.  P.). 

Discussion 

C.  Dougherty  (chairman)  :  You  will  probably  recall 
that  the  association  was  requested  by  the  A.  R.  A.  to 
report  on  a  clearance  diagram.  This  was  reported  on 
last  year  and  the  diagram  is  reprinted  this  year  with 
the  understanding  that  it  shows  the  dimensions  adopted 
by  the  association  last  year,  and  the  matter  of  clearance 
diagrams  is  now  in  more  or  less  definite  shape,  the  part 
pertaining  to  electrified  roads  having  been  adopted  by 
the  American  Railway  Association  and  the  diagram  as  a 
whole  is  now  submitted  for  the  approval  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

A.  F.  Robinson  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  In  this  diagram 
it  seems  to  me  that  insufficient  provision  has  been  made 
for  snowplows  and  similar  apparatus  and  machinery 
that  has  to  be  used  over  the  lines.  As  is  generally  under- 
stood, we  ought  not  to  have  any  interference  above 
the  top  of  the  rail.  I  have  made  a  diagram  showing 
what  that  interference  w^ould  be  for  the  snowplows  and 
the  rotaries  and  if  anyone  wants  to  look  at  it,  I  would 
be  glad  to  show  it.  We  all  know  that  in  this  apparatus 
the  front  part  will  go  down  practically  to  the  rails  and 
we  must  provide  for  that  in  our  diagram. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  lower  corner  of  the 
diagram  where  they  are  providing  for  the  electric  equip- 
ment they  are  putting  in  first  a  curved  rail  which  i^^ 
lifted  above  the  traffic  rail  and  quite  close  to  it.  Again, 
they  are  leaving  room  for  a  lot  of  fixtures  which  may 
be  put  on  the  top  of  the  ties.  There  will,  as  a  result, 
be  great  danger  of  mixing  the  diagram — that  is,  it  does 
not  tell  positively  whether  it  is  for  the  equipment  run- 
ning over  the  line,  or  whether  the  clearance  is  fixed  on 
the  deck  of  the  bridge.  We  must  provide  for  the  snow- 
ploys  and  similar  apparatus,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  we  should  under  any  conditions  consider  allow- 
ing a  current  rail  or  anything  of  that  sort  to  be  run 
on  our  bridges  which  projects  above  the  surface  of  the 
track  rails. 

The  President :  The  diagram  to  be  used  on  railroads 
which  are  electrified  has  been  adopted  by  this  associa- 
tion and  the  American  Railway  Association.  The  effect 
of  this  diagram  is  to  limit  the  dimensions  of  equipment 
that  is  interchanged.  This  does  not  prevent  any  railroad 
from  adopting  or  using  any  equipment  that  it  may  de- 
sire, but  when  it  comes  to  interchange  with  other  rail- 
roads it  will  have  to  assume  the  cost  of  the  interchange. 

Mr.  Robinson :  We  have  to  provide  for  handling 
snow  and  keeping  the  tracks  clear.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  on  an  electric  road  or  a  steam  road. 


It  sfciii.s  to  me  whether  they  have  adoi)tctl  it  or  not, 
there  .should  be  provision  made  for  just  that  point. 

C.  1^.  Lindsay  (iN.  Y.  C.)  :  The  upper  part  of  the  gen- 
eral diagram  was  adopted  at  the  last  convention,  and  the 
duty  of  the  committee  today  is  to  reconcile  this  dia- 
gram and  the  one  for  electrified  roads.  That  is  its 
whole  duty.  Both  diagrams  have  been  adoj)ted  by 
this  association  for  insertion  in  the  manual.  The 
only  duty  of  the  committee  is  to  tic  them  together. 

The  President :  That  statement  is  correct.  There 
should  be  a  full  understanding  as  to  just  what  these 
diagrams  are.  Those  who  were  here  last  year  will 
remember  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
in  connection  with  this  clearance  diagran).  After  that 
discussion  dimensions  were  adopted,  and  all  that  was 
referred  to  this  committee  was  a  simple  drawing  of 
a  diagram  in  accordance  with  the  adopted  dimen- 
sions. Any  question  as  to  this  diagram  raises  again 
the  whole  question  of  clearance,  which  will  have  tO' 
be  discussed  on  its  merits.  Do  I  understand  that  it. 
is  the  intention  to  offer  as  an  amendment  or  as  a 
change  in  the  manual,  these  changes  that  are  now 
sufifSfested  ? 

O.  E.  Selby  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  I  understand  that 
there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  just  what  was- 
adopted  last  year  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this- 
committee  to  reconcile  what  was  adopted  and  present 
as  nearly'  as  they  could  arrive  at  what  was  actually 
adopted  in  the  convention,  and  submit  that  for  action. 
If  it  is  ruled  that  this  diagram  correctly  represents 
what  was  adopted  last  year,  then  my  motion  would 
be  to  change  the  diagram  in  the  manual. 

The  President :  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  diagram  conforms  to  the  adopted  dimensions  is- 
one  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  answer. 

Mr.  Dougherty:  The  committee  will  state  that  it 
is  our  best  knowledge  and  belief  that  these  diagrams 
conform  to  the  intended  action,  of  the  association  last 
year. 

Mr.  Atwood :     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  diagram. 

The  President :  The  work  of  the  association  in 
one  year  is  always  subject  to  revision  in  the  following- 
year,  and  Mr.  Selby's  motion  was  in  order  if  the 
house  desired  to  act  on  it. 

The  motion  before  the  house  now  is  for  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  diagram  as  shown  and  as  adopted 
last  year, 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 


REGISTRATION— AMERICAN    RAILWAY    ENGI- 
NEERING ASSOCIATION 

Andrews,  J.  T.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  BaUimore,  Md. 

Barnard,  R.  C,   Supt.,   Pennsylvania  Lines,   Cincinnati,   Ohia. 

Barnes,  O.  F.,  Div.  Engr.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Bayer,  E.  J.,  Asst.  Engr.,  Big  Four  Ry.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Blackman,  Chas.  H.,  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  Louis- 
ville,  Ky. 

Burnett,  W.  S.,  Engr.  M.  of  W.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Cassil,  H.  A.,  Div.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Chenworth,  C.  J.,  Asst.  to  3d  V.-P.,  A.  C.  L.,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

Condron,  T.  L.,  Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago. 

Davidson,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Div.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Dick,  H.  B.,  Dist.  Val.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Donahey,  J.  A.,  Chf.  Engr.,  A.  C.  &  Y.  Ry.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Farlow,  G.  B.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Feagin,  Geo.  W.,  Loc.  Engr.,  L.  &  N..  R.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Griggs,  A.  B.,  Asst.  Engr.,  Val.  Dept.,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Kegler,  W.  C,  Eng.  M.  W.,  C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Galion,  O. 

Kenly,  R.  G.,  Chf.  Engr.,  M.  &  St.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kissell,  J.  E.,  Engr.  M.  Way,  Big  Four  Ry.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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Lane,  E.  G.,  Engr.  M.  of  Way,  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  R.  R.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Leatherbury,  F.  W.,  Div.  Enjjr.,  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Temple, 
Tex. 

McComb,  R.  J.,  Supt.  Tracks,  W.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Brewster, 
Ohio. 

Parrish,  F.  J,  Div.  Engr.,  C.,  H.  &  D.  Ry.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Redgrave,  W.  B.,  Dist.  Engr..  M.  W.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  St. 
George,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Shields,  A.  C.,  Div.  Engr..  C.  R.  L  &  P.,  Trenton",  Mo. 

Tordclla,  J.,  Div.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Turneaure,  F.  E.,  Dean,  Col.  of  Engr.,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Wharf,  A.  J.,  Chf.  Engr.,  P.  &  P.  U.  Ry.,  Peoria,  111. 

Williams,  W.  D.,  Chf.  Engr.,  C.  N.  R.  R.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


THE  TRIP  TO  GARY 

A  special  train  to  Gary,  Ind.,  and  Buffington  will  leave 
the  La  Salle  street  station  of  the  New  York  Central 
promptly  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning.  Employees  of 
railways  entitled  to  free  transportation  w411  be  carried 
upon  presentation  of  their  passes,  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  others  to  provide  themselves  with  tickets.  The 
train  will  stop  at  Buffington,  Ind.,  to  enable  those  who 
desire  to  visit  the  cement  plant  only  to  get  off,  but  the 
main  party  wall  go  direct  to  Gary,  where  it  will  go 
through  the  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  return- 
ing to  Buffington  in  the  afternoon.  The  special  train  will 
reach  La  Salle  station  on  the  return  trip  not  later  than 
six  o'clock,  although  it  will  be  possible  for  those  who 
desire  to  return  earlier  to  use  the  frequent  suburban 
service. 


AN  AIR  DISPLACEMENT  PUMP 

The  advantage  of  the  air  displacement  pump  over  the 
air  lift  was  demonstrated  in  tests  made  recently  on  sev- 
eral wells  in  which  trials  were  made  with  air  lifts  and 
with  internal  exhaust  pumps  in  which  the 
principle   of   the   air   displacement   pump 
is  combined  with  that  of  the  air  lift. 

The  operation  of  these  pumps  will  be 
understood  by  reference  to  the  diagram 
showing    a    longitudinal    section     of     the 
working  chamber  of  the  pump,  which  is 
submerged  below  the  water  surface  in  the 
well.    Compressed  air  is  admitted  through 
the  small  pipe  at  the  top,  which  passes 
down  the  center  of  the  w^ater  discharge 
pipe.      Water    is    admitted     through     the 
lower  or  intake  valve  and  when  air  is  ap- 
plied it  depresses  the  water  level  in  the 
intake   chamber,    forcing   it  into   the   dis- 
charge chamber  until  the  water  level   in 
the   intake   chamber   is   depressed    to   the 
level  of  the  outlet.     The  pressure  at  this 
point  slightly  overbalances  the  hydrostatic 
l};i    head  of  the  discharge  column  and  then  by 
^    virtue  of  its  buoyancy  the  air  ascends  the 
discharge   pipe   and   carries   a   large   per- 
centage of  the  water  with  it.    This  escape 
of  air  causes  a  drop  in  the  air  pressure  be- 
low the  hydrostatic  head  in  the  well  and  in  consequence 
the  intake  valve  is  opened  and   the   intake  chamber   is 
refilled. 

This  reciprocating  process  continues  indefinitely  as 
long  as  the  supply  of  compressed  air  is  received  through 
the  air  inlet  pipe.  The  process  is  rapid  and  with  the 
equalization  secured  through  the  presence  of  air  in  the 
discharge  pipe  the  intermittent  character  of  the  flow  is 
very  largely  lost.  The  discharge  of  the  air  through  the 
discharge  pipe  gives  the  same  effect  as  that  secured  in 
the  simple  air  lift,  but  the  displacement  action  of  the  air 


in  the  intake  chamber  and  the  presence  of  the  ball  valves 
insure  positive  action  and  absence  of  slippage. 

The  results  secured  in  recent  tests  are  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  tables,  which  show  both  an  increased 
discharge  and  a  greater  economy  with  the  use  of  the  in- 
ternal exhaust  pump.  These  pumps  are  manufactured 
by  the  Weber  Subterranean  Pump  Company,  New  York : 


Comparative  Test  Data. 

WEBER    Pl-MPS    vs.    STRAIGHT    AIR    LIFTS 


Location  of  Wells  and  Date  of  Tests 

Berth  Amboy,            Paterson, 

N.  J.                          N.  J. 
Jan.  IS,  1917          Jan.  20,  1917 

Type  of  Pump 

Straight 
Air  Lift 

Weber    Straight 
Pump     Air  Lift 

Weber 
Pump 

Depth  of  well  (both  wells  are  8  in.  diam.) .    ft. 

Length  of  pump ft. 

Lift  above  ground  surface ft. 

Free  air  per  minute cu.  ft. 

"     "    gallon  delivered cu.  ft. 

Air  pressure lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Quantity  of  water  delivered  per  min gals. 

"  "       "  "  "    hour     .  .  .gals.. 

Increase  in  yield  due  to  Weber  pump. per  cent. 


POWER: 

Water  horse  power 

Indicated  horse  power   ,    

Boiler  horse  power  (i.  h.  p.  x  iK)  .  . 
Power  efficiency  (w.  h.  p.  +  b.  h.   p.) . 


per  cent 


OPERATING      EXPENSES     PER      VEAR 
(3000  hours): 

Fuel:  coal  (4>i  lb.  per  b.h.p.  hr.) tons 

Fuel:  cost  at  $3  per  ton 

Fuel:  cost  for  secondary  pump 

Interest,  depreciation,  etc 

Total  operating  expenses 


COMPARISON: 

Quantity  delivered  per  3000  hrs .  .  .  million  gals. 

Cost  of  water  pumped  per  million  gals $ 


140 

140 

140 

130 

67 

90 

M 

Yi 

43 

30 

90 

180 

5400 

10800 

100% 

1.2 

3- 

8K 

"     9.% 

13 

13 

10% 

23% 

88 

88 

264 

264 

,,,             ,^°M 

SO 

314 

314 

16 

i2 

19-63 

9.81 

4S0 
ISO 
47 
106 

ro 

60 

120 

7200 


2>i 

16 

24 

10% 


162 
486 
336 
100 


450 
300 

47 
134 

70 

220 

13200 

85% 


8. 
21K 
28 
30% 


189 
S67 


922 


667 


40 
230s 


A  CHEMICAL  WEED  KILLER 

The  economy  of  jiroviding  maintenance  of  way  forces 
with  chemicals  for  use  in  destroying  weeds  in  the  track 
rather  than  to  depend  upon  hand  weeding  has  long  been 
realized.  With  the  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining  and 
retaining  labor  the  necessity  for  making  use  of  all  pos- 


Before  Treatment 

sible  substitutes  for  manual  labor  has  become  imperative 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  the  importance  of  any  ready 
means  for  destroying  weeds. 

One  chemical  used  for  this  purpose  is  Trackoline, 
manufactvu-ed  by  the  Protective  Materials  Corporation, 
New  York  City,  which  has  had  extended  use  on  rail- 
roads and  interurban  lines.  It  is  furnished  in  steel  bar- 
rels containing  approximately  50  gal.  and  weighing  640 
lb.  The  concentrated  form  thus  furnished  is  diluted  with 
20  bbl.  of  water,  producing  a  mixture  which,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  is  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  42,000 
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sq.  ft..  t)r  one  mile  oi  track,  for  a  w  ullh  ol  8  li.  Thv 
manufacturers  do  not  reconinicnd  any  special  form  of 
equipment,  as  any  car  fitted  up  with  a  tank  or  a  water 
tender  of  an  enf:;-ine  piped  to  sprinkle  the  solution,  with 
valves  to  control  the  flow,  may  be  used.  An  exi)erimental 
run  on  a  mile  of  track  will  serve  to  show  the  desired 
number  of  open  holes  to  secure  the  proper  distribution  of 


contrasti-d   to  tiic  months   rcijuired   to  teach  a  work- 
man to  wipe  a  joint  properly  by  the  usual  method. 

For  use  in  cases  where  the  job  cannot  be  conven- 
iently taken  to  the  shops  the  Prest-O-Litc  Company, 
Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  manufacturing  a  lead  weld- 
in<4  outfit,  using  Prest-O-Lite  cylinders  as  an  actey- 
lene   supply,  which   is   easily   portable  and   simple  in 


After  Treatment 

the  chemical  at  the  most  convenient  speed  for  moving  the 
equipment.  The  photographs  illustrate  the  change 
secured  with  one  application. 

It  is  claimed  that  weeds  and  grass  saturated  with 
Trackoline  will  not  poison  cattle  or  other  animals  and 
the  material  is  non-injurious  to  ties,  rails  or  ballast.  The 
best  results  are  secured  by  making  the  application  of  the 
chemical  in  the  spring  before  June  1,  as  the  plants 
are  smaller  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  are  more  readily 
killed. 


PREST-O-LITE  GAS  FOR  LEAD  WELDING 

Because  of  the  decreasing  use  of  lead  pipe  in  plumb- 
ing the  men  in  charge  of  water  service  on  railways 
are  often  handicapped  in  carrying  on  their  work  by 
the  lack  of  men  in  their  own  forces  who  are  com- 
petent to  form  a  lead  joint.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of 
making     minor     repairs      often     becomes     excessive 


The  Completed  Job 

through  the  need  of  employing  local  plumbers.  The 
oxy-acetylene  process,  which  is  in  general  use  for 
welding  and  cutting  metals,  and  which  is  now  being 
successfully  applied  to  lead  welding  as  a  method  of 
forming  joints  in  lead  sheets  and  pipe,  provides  the 
means  for  correcting  this  condition.  It  is  said  that 
an  intelligent  workman  can  be  developed  into  a  fair 
welder  on  simple  work  after  a  few  days'  practice,  as 


operation.  The  outfit  is  similar  to  that  used  in  metal 
cutting  and  welding  and  includes  oxygen  and  acety- 
lene cylinders,  regulating  valves,  a  blow  pipe  with  its 
fittings  and  the  necessary  rubber  tubing.  The  outfit 
is  also  adaptable  to  shop  work  and  is  furnished  with 
complete  instructions  for  lead  welding. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PNEUMATIC  MIXING 

Interesting  improvements  have  been  made  recently 
in  the  pneumatic  process  for  mixing  and  placing  con- 
crete which  are  expected  to  broaden  the  applicability 
of  this  method  in  concrete  construction  materially.  The 
equipment  used  in  the  pneumatic  process,  as  it  has  been 
applied  in  the  past  particularly  for  tunnel  lining  work,' 
consists  essentially  of  a  steel  hopper  provided  with  an 
air-tight  trap  door  at  the  top  and  connected  at  its  lower 
end  with  a  six-inch  or  eight-inch  pipe  line  through  which 
the  concrete  is  discharged  500 — 1,000  or  even  3,000  ft. 
distant.      Compressed   air   is   not   only   the   transporting 


Mechanical  Mixer  with  Pneumatic  Discharge 

agency,  but  has  been  relied  upon  also  to  mix  the  con- 
crete, since  the  materials  are  thoroughly  agitated  in  their 
rapid   passage   through   the   pipe   line. 

One  of  the  recent  improvements  consists  of  a  new 
method  of  delivering  the  mixing  water  to  the  materials. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  dumped  in  through  the  trap  door 
along  with  the  other  materials,  but  according  to  the  new 
system,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  pictures,  the  water  is 
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delivered  witli  the  compressed  air  through  a  manifold 
which  passes  entirely  around  the  hopper  and  from  which 
it  discharges  through  a  great  many  small  pipes  that  are 
tapped  into  the  shell  of  the  hopper  at  various  points. 
With  this  arrangement  the  air  and  w^ater  are  blown 
through  the  contained  mass,  producing  an  agitation  which 
is  effective  in  securing  a  thorough  mix  before  it  leaves 
the  hopper.  The  mixing  of  the  concrete  is  in  consequence 
independent  of  the  length  of  transmission  pi])e  through 
which  the  material  is  discharged. 

Another  modification  recently  worked  out  involves  the 
combination  of  mechanical  mixing  with  pneumatic  trans- 
mission and  has  the  advantage  that  the  delivery  of  the 
charge  is  distributed  over  a  material  interval  of  time. 
This  permits  the  use  of  a  three  or  four-inch  pipe  for  the 
delivery  line  in  place  of  a  six-inch  or  eight-inch  pipe, 
which  is  required  under  the  older  system  with  which  the 
charge  in  the  hopper  is  delivered  all  at  once. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  this  equipment.  The  de- 
vice consists  of  a  drum  similar  to  that  used  in  the  com- 
mon batch  concrete  mixer  excei)t  that  it  has  an  air-tight 


Hopper  Equipped  with  Improved  Water  Delivery 

inlet  door  and  no  outlet  other  than  a  three  or  four-inch 
discharge  pipe.  The  latter  extends  into  the  drum  on  its 
axis  of  rotation  and  is  equipped  near  the  center  of  the 
drum  with  a  hopper'which  receives  the  load  of  concrete 
carried  up  in  each  blade  of  the  mixer  drum  as  the  lat- 
ter revolves  on  its  axis.  The  section  of  the  discharge 
pipe  within  the  drum  is  arranged  to  revolve  180  deg. 
on  its  axis  so  that  the  hopper  may  be  turned  bottom  side 
up  when  it  is  desired  not  to  discharge  concrete. 

When  ready  to  discharge  the  hopper  is  turned  up,  air 
pressure  is  applied  and  each  blade  full  of  concrete  is  dis- 
charged into  the  pipe  in  turn.  Pipe  three  inches  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  is  all  that  is  required.  Concrete  con- 
taining stone  ]>assing  a  IjJ/^-in.  diameter  ring  has  been 
successfully  blown  through  a  3-in.  pipe.  The  more 
continuous  flow  of  the  material  attending  the  use  of  this 
method  reduces  the  impact  or  jar  occurring  at  the  point 
of  discharge.  This  reduces  the  service  to  which  the 
forms  are  subjected  and  decreases  the  difficulty  of  han- 
dling the  discharge  pipe.  The  mixer  will  hold  21  cu.  ft. 
of  concrete  material  and  under  advantageous  conditions 
can  deliver  a  two-bag  batch  every  minute.    The  air  pres- 


sure on  the  pipe  line  is  al;out  25  lb.,  but  the  air  inlet  pipe 
is  calculated  for  a  pressure  of  60  to  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
minimum  air  capacity  required  is  300  to  400  ft.  of  free 
air  per  minute,  increasing  with  the  length  of  the  dis- 
charge pipe.  This  equipment  is  manufactured  by  the 
Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Company,  Dunellen,  N.  J., 
and  the  Pneumatic  Placing  Company,  New  York. 


NEW  MOTOR  CARS 

Two  new  motor  cars  were  recently  placed  on  the 
market  by  Mudge  &  Co.  which  embody  some  inter- 
esting   features.      One    of    these,    the    E    S-2-K,    is 


The  Mudge  ES-2-K  Motor  Car 

equipped  with  a  two-cycle,  air-cooled  twin  engine 
power  plant  that  burns  kerosene  for  fuel.  The  two 
cylinders  operate  individually.  In  other  words,  only 
one  need  be  used  at  a  time  if  operated  under  light 
load  or  on  easy  grades.  Both  engines  are  cut  in  when 
full  power  is  required.  The  car  is  also  equipped  with 
a  double  compartment  tank — the  engine  first  being 
started  on  gasoline  and  then  switched  to  kerosene  as 


Mudge  GS-3   Section  Car 

soon  as  it  is  warmed  up.  A  special  heater  arrange- 
ment for  the  exhaust  is  provided  which  warms  the 
fuel  and  aids  combustion  in  cold  weather. 

The  car  weighs  875  lb.  and  develops  eight  horse- 
power. It  drives  through  machine  cut,  case-hardened 
gears,  which  are  constantly  in  mesh,  and  handles  a 
fullv    loaded    trailer   in    addition    to    10    men    on    the 
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scat  huanl.  It  has  aiuplr  carryiiij;  space  for  to^ls. 
'J'lic  l)rakcs  act  on  all  luiir  wlu'cls  aiul  the  lar  Dpcr- 
att's  in  cither  (hrcction. 

'IMie  other  new  car  is  the  (1  S->^  section  car,  in  which 
a  parlicuhir  elTort  has  been  made  to  secure  safety. 
Many  details  have  been  added  that  will  jjrevcnt  acci- 
dents and  eliminate  the  causes  of  pinched  finj>;ers, 
injured  feet,  le^s  and  arms.  The  ()vcrhead  rail,  which 
is  centered  on  the  car.  can  be  easily  grasped  by  the 
men  riding,  rei^ardless  of  where  they  are  sittinj^'  on 
the  seal  board.  'This  g;i\es  security  when  the  car  is 
in  operation  and  luakcs  it  practically  impossible  for 
the  men  to  fall  off.  The  heavy  wire  netting-  construc- 
tion placed  across  each  end  avoids  dangerous  loading. 
In  addition  it  holds  all  tools  in  place  and  serves  as 
a  guard  for  the  men  in  case  the  car  is  brouj^ht  to  a 
sudden  stop.  The  high  side  rails  on  the  ])latform  guard 
against  contact  with  turning  wheels.  The  lights,  both 
front  and  rear,  add  safety  to  night  travel. 

The  safety  devices  used  on  this  car  are  patented  by 
Mudge  &  Co.  and  can  be  applied  to  any  of  their  Sec- 
tion types. 

This  car  is  equipped  with,  a  large  bore,  long-stroke, 
air-cooled,  two-cycle  engine,  developing  six  horse- 
l)ower.  The  engine  runs  free  when  desired.  The 
power  is  transmitted  by  belt  to  a  pulley  on  the  driving- 
axle.  In  addition  to  eight  men  on  the  car,  a  fully 
loaded  trailer  can  be  handled.  The  car  weighs  885  lb. 
complete  with   safety  devices. 


A  PORTABLE  GAS  ENGINE 

With  the  increased  use  of  labor-saving  equipment  for 
railway  maintenance  work  the  fear  is  occasionally  ex- 
pressed that  this  tendency  will  lead  to  the  accumulation 
of  a  large  ntimber  of  units  of  equipment  designed  for 


Furnishing  Power  for  a  Saw 

special  purposes  which  will  be  in  actual  use  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  time.  In  consequence  there  is 
a  definite  field  for  any  device  which  can  be  used  readily 
in  a  number  of  varied  activities.  As  an  example  of  this 
may  be  mentioned  the  small  portable  gas  engines  manu- 
factvired  by  the  Aerothrust  Engine  Company,  La  Porte, 
Ind.  These  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one  of  3  hp. 
weighing  115  lb.,  and  another  of  5  hp.  weighing  150  lb. 
Thus  they  come  within  weights  that  are  readily  handled 
by  one  or  two  men.  The  engines  are  designed  with  a 
view  to  making  them  readily  adaptable  to  various  pur- 
poses. With  small  modifications  they  may  be  coupled 
to  centrifugal  pumps  having  capacities  of  125  and  250 


gal.  per  luin.,  resi)ectively,  at  a  .M)  ft.  head.  The  illus- 
tration shows  one  of  these  engines  belt  connected  to  a 
sawing  outfit.  The  engine  is  of  the  air-cooled  two-cycle 
type  with  two  cylinders  opj)osed  on  a  single  crank  and 
have  high-tension  built-in   fly  wheel   magnetoes. 

A  NEW  INSPECTION  CAR 

A  new  type  of  railway  inspection  car  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Geo.  P.  Nichols  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  offtcers  who  desire  to  go  over  the  line 
for  inspection  or  other  purposes  quickly  and  comfort- 
ably,  without   the   necessity   of   making  up   a   special 


n 

r 
f 

The  Nichols  Inspection  Car 

train  or  attaching  a  private  car  to  regular  trains. 
This  car  measures  about  14  ft.  over  all,  is  designed 
ordinarily  to  carry  8  or  9  passengers  and  is  propelled 
by  a  33^  in.  by  5^4  in.  four-cylinder,  water-cooled 
gasoline  engine  located  within  the  car,  the  driver  and 
one  passenger  having  seats  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
gine. As  the  floor  is  low,  a  very  much  better  oppor- 
tunity is  afiforded  for  track  inspection  than  from  a 
regular  coach. 

The  unit  power  plant  includes  a  dry-plate  clutch, 
a  two-speed  transmission  and  a  spring  coupling  be- 
tween the  engine  and  the  transmission.  The  reversing 
mechanism  is  integral  with  the  rear  axle  and  the  car, 
therefore,  can  be  operated  on  direct  drive  at  full  speed 
equally  well  in  either  direction.  A  radiator  of  very 
large  capacity  is  located  in  the  front  of  the  car,  ar- 
rangement being  made  for  reversing  the  fan  conveni- 
ently when  the  car  is  run  backwards.  The  car  is 
designed  to  be  operated  ordinarily  at  speeds  of  30  to 
35  miles  per  hour,  but  can  be  geared  for  operation  at 
higher  speeds  if  desired.  The  control  is  simple  and 
convenient,  all  gear  shifting  and  reversing  being  ac- 
complished with  a  one-hand  lever.  The  standard 
equipment  includes  electric  lighting  and  starting.  All 
mechanical  parts  have  been  specially  designed  for 
severe  use  and  for  conditions  incident  to  the  use  of 
metal  wheels. 

This  car  may  be  built  with  open  sides  and  canopy 
top  or  entirely  enclosed,  with  drop  sash.  The  latter 
type  lends  itself  more  readily  to  service  all  the  year 
round,  independent  of  weather.  The  car  is  capable  of 
being  adapted  to  small  branch  line  passenger  service 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  body,  and,  therefore, 
the  space  for  seating,  but  primarily  it  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  railroad  officers  who  require  a  better  and 
more  complete  equipment  than  is  afiforded  by  the 
ordinary  section  cars.  The  design  is  new,  but  seven 
cars  are  already  in  regular  service.  These  cars  are 
sold  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
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Southern  Pacific 

Retains 
Central  Pacific 


The  chief  significance  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  the  suit  of  the  government  to  divest 
the  Southern  Pacific  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific lies  in  the  court's  failure  to  con- 
fuse form  with  substance.  Although 
the  two  constituent  roads  have  separate 
corporate  organizations,  they  were  built 
by  the  same  interests,  have  always  been  operated  as  a  single 
system  and  both  would  be  disastrously  crippled  if  separated. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  dissolution  would  be 
indefensible,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
shipper  appeared  in  favor  of  the  government's  petition.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  law  the  court  held  that  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act  was  intended  to  restore  competition  that  had 
been  destroyed  but  not  to  create  it  where  it  never  existed. 
If  legal  grounds  could  be  found  to  justify  dissolution  by  the 
Southern  Pacific-Central  Pacific,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
legal  grounds  for  holding  many  of  the  railway  systems  of 
this  country  together. 


C.  A.  Seley  calls  attention,  in  an  article  on  another  page,  to 
the    fundamental   weakness    in   the   mechanical    engineering 


A 

Great 
Opportunity 


department  of  American  railroads. 
The  successful  mechanical  engineer 
must  be  an  executive.  He  may  be  an 
expert  designer  along  some  one  or  more 
lines,  but  his  big  job  is  to  direct  and 
supervise  the  work  of  other  experts.  The  mechanical  engineer 
should  be  large  enough  to  be  above  departmental  activities 
and  jealousies  and  should  be  capable  of  directing  his  staff 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  having  a  broad  vision  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  railroad  as  a  whole;  but  he  cannot  do  this 
unless  given  an  adequate  staff.  The  railroads  of  this  countrv 
have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  money  Ijy  the  "penny  wise,  pound 
foolish"  policy  of  trying  to  hold  down  expenses  in  this  de- 
partment unreasonably.  As  a  result  it  has  been  common  prac- 
tice to  design  equipment  and  put  it  in  service  without  any 
real  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  to  be  used. 
Even  then,  in  many  cases,  unless  it  had  failed  badly,  the  de- 
signing department  has  made  no  effort  to  follow  it  up  in  serv- 
ice with  a  view  to  improving  the  design  for  future  orders. 


Instead  of  reaching  out  with  feelers  in  all  directions  to  an- 
ticipate future  needs  and  development  the  department  has 
been  more  or  less  caged  in  and,  except  for  a  limited  number 
of  notable  exceptions,  has  followed  well  along  in  the  rear  of 
progress.  What  a  wonderful  field  for  aggressive  men  of  real 
vision  who  can  awaken  their  managements  to  the  real  oppor- 
tunities and  can  then  direct  a  staff  of  experts  to  secure  real 
results!  Keeping  the  nose  on  the  grindstone  of  details  has 
made  some  really  big  men  miss  the  opportunity  of  their  lives. 

Analysis  of  the  statistics  regarding  the  car  shortage  shows 
that  many  misconceptions  obtain  regarding  the  true  car  situ- 

9r^m*»  R     f  ^^^°""     ^^^"y  call  the  present  condition 

oome  racis  ^he  worst  which  ever  existed.     On  the 

About  the  contrary,  the  net  car  shortage  February 

Car    Shortage       ^'  ^^°^'  ^^^^  137,847,  or  almost  7  per 
cent   of   the   total    freight   car   supply, 
while  the  largest  net  shortage   reported  during  the  pre.sent 
period  of  congestion,  viz.:   124,973  cars  on  March  1,  1917, 
was  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  freight  car  supply.   One 
of  the  stock  complaints  against  the  railwxiys  has  l^een  regard- 
ing the  alleged  "inefficiency"  with  which  they  have  handled 
their  cars  recently.     Is  that  complaint  justified?     The  real 
test  of  efficiency  is  the  amount  of  freight  handled  with  the 
available  supply  of  equipment.     The  available  supply  has 
been  seriously  impaired  by  the  congestion  of  loaded  cars  on 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  due  to  the  shortage  of  ships  to  take 
export  traffic  awav.     If  it  had  not  been  for  tliis  condition  the 
car  shortage  would  have  been  much  smaller.     In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  congestion  at  the  ports  has  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  cars  available,  the  figures  show  that  the  railways 
have  been  moving  more  freight  than  ever  before  in  tiieir  his- 
tory.    The  largest  traffic  ever  handled  prior  to  that  of  the 
fiscal  year  1916  was  in  the  fiscal  year  1913.    The  total  freight 
business  handled  in  1913  was  14  per  cent  greater  than  that 
handled  in  1912.     The  total  freight  traffic  handled  in  1916 
was  12i/<  per  cent  greater  than  that  handled  in  1913,  and  the 
total  freight  business  handled  thus  far  during  the  fiscal  year 
1917  has  been  from  7  to  19  per  cent,  month  by  month,  heavier 
than  that  handled  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1916.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  railways  have 
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hail  to  liaiullc  llii.s  girall}  iiurcascil  traffic  with  a  relatively 
.small  increase  in  equipment,  because  it  has  been  impossible 
to  Ret  needed  cars  and  locomotives  prom|)tly.  Furthermore, 
the  recent  increases  in  business  came  suddenly  after  a  long 
period  of  decreasing  busine.ss.  The  freight  traffic  of  the  fiscal 
year  1<)16  was  23  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1Q15,  and 
that  of  1917  may  prove  to  be  40  |x'r  cent  greater  than  tliat 
of  191.S.  Ts  it  any  wonder,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  there 
has  been  congelation,  and  is  it  fair  to  charge  the  railways  with 
inefficiency  in  the  handling  of  their  equipment? 


BEGIN    ELIMINATING    EXCESSIVE    HOURS    IN 
TRAIN  SERVICE 

TTHERE  was  for  some  time  wide  disagreement  as  to  the 
^  correct  interpretation  of  the  Adamson  law.  The  leaders 
of  the  brotherhoods  said  to  their  own  followers  that  it  was  a 
wage  law  and  to  the  public  that  it  was  a  law  to  regulate 
hours  of  work.  The  railways  said  that  it  was  a  law  to 
regulate  wages.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
says  that  it  is  both  a  regulation  of  hours  and  a  regulation  of 
wages.  All  of  these  views,  including  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  have  become  of  comparatively  little  importance  since 
the  railway  managers  agreed  to  change  the  wage  schedules 
by  inserting  the  words  "eight  hours"  in  them  where  hereto- 
fore they  have  read  "ten  hours.'' 

The  effect  of  this,  if  nothing  more  were  done,  would  be 
merely  to  advance  wages.  There  would  be  absolutely  no 
change  in  working  hours.  The  railway  managements  ought, 
however,  to  do  something  more.  It  is  impracticable  to  put 
all  freight  train  runs  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  It  is,  however, 
practicable  to  adopt  at  once  the  policy  of  applying  all  rea- 
sonable measures  which  will  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  in  excess  of  eight  which  employees  in  train  service  are 
kept  on  duty.  This  policy,  although  not  required  by  the 
Adamson  law,  should  be  adopted.  The  great  objection  made, 
first,  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  and  then  to  the  Adamson 
law,  was  that  their  sole  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  increase 
wages  under  the  guise  of  reducing  hours  of  work.  Many 
persons  who  have  vigorously  opposed  the  demands  of  the 
men  and  denounced  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  law  have 
conceded  that  if  a  bona  fide  change  in  hours  of  work  had 
been  under  consideration  the  employees'  movement  would 
have  been  a  much  more  difficult  one  fairly  and  honestly  to 
oppose.  They  admitted  these  things  because  well-informed 
persons  know  that  many  employees  in  yard  and  train  service 
are  kept  on  duty  for  long,  and  in  many  cases,  excessive  hours, 
and  that  furthermore,  the  irregularity  of  their  hours  of  service 
is  great,  and  in  many  cases  needlessly  great. 

What  is  a  reasonable  number  of  consecutive  hours  for  a 
man  to  work  ?  That  depends  on  many  things :  for  example, 
on  how  hard  his  work  is,  and  on  how  many  days  a  month  he 
works.  One  thing,  however,  is  beyond  dispute.  The  public 
opinion  of  our  time  will  not  permanently  uphold  a  system  of 
railway  management  which  results  in  many  men  being  kept 
on  duty,  not  merely  eight  or  ten  consecutive  hours,  but  as 
much  as  twelve,  fourteen  and  fifteen  hours.  The  spokes- 
men of  the  brotherhoods,  in  citing  examples  of  men  who 
work  such  long  hours,  have  represented  their  cases  as  typical. 
This  is  not  true.  But  the  number  of  men  who  do  work 
extremely  long  hours  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  strong  in- 
dictment of  our  present  system  of  handling  trains.  Congress 
has  passed  a  law  making  eight  hours  the  basis  for  computing 
wages.  The  result  is  that  the  employees  are  going  to  receive 
a  large  increase  in  pay.  Suppose  that  the  railway  manage- 
ments go  on  operating  trains  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Is  it 
not  highly  probable  that  in  that  case  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  these  employees  wall  be  back  demanding  legislation 
absolutely  limiting  the  number  of  hours  they  may  be  required 
to  W'ork,  and  at  the  same  time  assuring  to  them  the  same 
daily  wages  that  they  will  earn  under  the  operation  of  the 


Adamson   act?     And   if  they  ask   for  such  legislation,   is  it 
not  j)roi)able  they  will  get  it? 

Tlie  f)roblem  presented  to  the  railway  managements  is  that 
of  reducing  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  number  of  cases  where 
men  are  worked  for  long  hours  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
serving the  economies  in  operation  which  have  been  secured 
by  increases  in  freight  train  loads.  This  problem  is  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  It  is,  however,  one  which  must  be  faced. 
ITnless  the  railway  managements  voluntarily  adopt  all  rea- 
sonable and  practicable  measures  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work 
of  employees  in  train  service  who  habitually  are  kept  on 
duty  more  than,  say,  ten  hours,  they  will  blindly  invite  fur- 
ther harmful  agitation  and  costly  legislation.  Public  opinion 
has  been  with  the  railways  in  the  controversy  which  has  just 
closed  because  they  have  been  in  the  right.  The  manage- 
ments should  not  cause  public  opinion  to  be  against  them 
in  the  next  controversy  by  taking  a  course  which  will  put 
them  in  the  wrong. 


CLEARANCE  LEGISLATION 

A  T  its  convention  last  week  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
^*  neering  Association  formally  ratified  the  clearance 
diagrams  and  dimensions  adopted  a  year  ago,  thus  taking  a 
distinct  forward  step  in  harmonizing  the  differences  in  opin- 
ion among  railway  men  regarding  this  important  subject. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  abstract  the  revised  clearance 
regulations  which  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois 
has  just  issued  superseding  those  of  a  year  ago.  Both  of 
these  standards  refer  to  new  construction  alone.  However, 
they  refer  to  only  one  phase  of  the  problem.  Clearance  is  the 
space  between  two  objects,  in  this  instance  between  railway 
structures  and  equipment.  As  the  committee  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  noted,  any  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  clearance  diagram  without  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lishing a  corresponding  maximum  width  for  equipment  will 
be  wholly  futile.  As  equipment  now  moves  freely  from  one 
road  to  another  and  from  one  state  to  another  any  attempt 
by  an  individual  state  to  limit  the  size  of  the  equipment 
operated  within  its  borders  will  at  once  interfere  with  the  free 
movement  of  traffic.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  one  for 
national  rather  than  state  consideration. 

In  spite  of  the  agitation  for  and  the  danger  of  clearance 
legislation  during  the  last  few  years,  the  mechanical  de- 
partment, prompted  largely  by  the  demands  of  the  traffic 
officers,  has  continued  to  build  cars  of  increasingly  greater 
dimensions.  This  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the 
development  of  the  automobile  industry  and  the  desire  for 
cars  of  the  greatest  possible  width.  At  the  same  time  this 
increase  in  the  width  of  equipment  has  only  served  to  make 
the  clearance  problem  more  acute  and  to  accentuate  the 
demand  for  legislation. 

The  increase  in  the  width  of  cars  has  been  particularly 
marked  during  the  past  year.  A  comparison  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  box  cars  built  recently  shows  a  wndth  in 
excess  of  10  ft.  to  be  fairly  common,  while  several  w'estern 
roads  have  built  cars  10  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  one  road  has  gone 
to  a  maximum  width  of  10  ft.  89/8  in.  Similar  conditions 
are  found  in  the  construction  of  stock  cars.  A  number  of 
roads  are  building  this  type  of  equipment  10  ft.  6  in.  wide 
and  one  road  has  built  cars  10  ft.  10  in.  wide.  While  clear- 
ances on  roads  building  equipment  of  these  extreme  dimen- 
sions may  be  sufficient  to  enable  these  cars  to  be  operated 
over  their  lines  readily,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  confine 
the  movements  of  these  cars  to  the  lines  of  the  owning  roads 
and  they  soon  find  their  way  over  other  lines  where  equally 
wide  clearances  do  not  obtain.  It  is  this  failure  of  indi- 
vidual railway  managements  to  consider  conditions  on  other 
roads  which  is  creating  the  demand  for  clearance  legislation. 
If  such  legislation  is  to  be  made  effective  it  must  apply  to 
ecjuipment  as  well  as  structures,  for  otherwise  any  standards 
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rehitive  to  structures,  however  ade(juate  they  may  be  at  the 
present  time,  will  soon  become  obsolete  and  inadequate. 
Railway  men  differ  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  size  of 
equipment  should  be  limited  by  agreement  among  the  rail- 
ways or  by  legislation,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  but  there 
can  be  no  argument  regarding  the  fact  that  clearance  regula- 
tions which  fax  the  limits  of  only  one  of  the  two  variables 
are  ineffective. 


THE  STATE  PUBLIC  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS 

yv  is  generally  recognized  that  regulation  of  railways 
^  and  other  public  utilities  is  pretty  sure,  in  the  long  run, 
to  do  more  harm  than  good  to  l)oth  the  utilities  and  the 
public,  unless  it  is  fairly  and  intelligently  done.  It  is  also 
generally  recognized  that  regulation  is  not  likely  to  be  fair 
and  intelligent,  unless  it  is  delegated  to  experts.  Whether 
the  regulating  authorities  will-  be  experts  will  depend  upon 
their  mode  of  selection,  on  their  previous  occupations,  their 
compensation,  the  length  of  time  they  are  kept  in  service, 
and  so  on.  There  are  now  46  states  which  have  railway  or 
public  utility  commissions.  Are  these  commissions  expert 
bodies?  Have  their  members  had  the  training  and  experi- 
ence, before  becoming  members  of  the  commissions,  neces- 
sary to  equip  them  for  their  duties,  or  have  they  been,  or 
are  they  likely  to  be,  kept  in  office  long  enough  to  become  ex- 
perts ? 

An  attempt  is  made  in  an  article  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  to  throw  light  on  these  questions.  The  infor- 
mation given  regarding  the  members  of  the  state  commis- 
sions includes  the  facts  as  to  whether  they  are  elective  or 
appointive,  as  to  their  previous  occui)ations,  the  salaries  they 
are  paid,  the  terms  of  office  for  which  they  are  chosen,  and 
the  length  of  time  they  already  have  been  members  of  the 
commissions.  Certain  information  also  is  given  which  may 
throw  light  on  the  qualifications  of  the  principal  employees 
of  these  bodies.  All  the  state  commissions,  except  that  of 
Montana,    furnished    the    information    requested. 

It  would  seem  that  the  most  important  qualification  which 
could  be  possessed  by  a  man  chosen  to  participate  in  the 
regulation  of  a  class  of  business  concerns  would  be  some 
special  knowledge  of  the  business  of  that  class  of  concerns. 
This  consideration  does  not  appear  to  carry  much  weight, 
however,  in  the  selection  of  members  of  railroad  commis- 
sions. In  1909  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  made  a  study 
of  the  personnel  of  the  state  commissions  as  they  were  con- 
stituted at  that  time.  There  were  then  41  commissions, 
having  a  total  of  120  members.  Of  these  42,  or  a  little  over 
one-third,  were  lawyers,  and  13  had  been  railway  officers 
or  employees.  The  present  study  covers  47  commissions  in 
46  states  (New  York  having  two  commissions.)  Of  their 
total  of  158  members,  no  less  than  79,  or  exactly  one-half, 
are  lawyers,  while  the  number  of  former  railway  officers  or 
employees  has  been  reduced  to  10.  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  so  many  lawyers  have  not  been  chosen  because  lawyers 
by  their  training  and  experience  are  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  regulation  of  public  utilities.  On  the  contrary,  the 
selection  of  so  many  lawyers  undoubtedly  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  lawyers,  as  a  class,  are  more  active  in  politics  than  any 
other  class  of  business  or  professional  men,  and  that  the 
choice  of  the  members  of  state  commissions  has  been  dic- 
tated largely  by  political  considerations.  Out  of  this  fact 
arises  the  tendency  of  so  many  state  commissions  to  be  gov- 
erned largely  by  political  considerations  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  Of  the  10  commissioners  reported  as  hav- 
ing had  railway  experience,  only  four  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  officers.  Thirteen  commissioners  have  been  farmers  and 
the  same  numlier  public  officers.  The  experience  of  the 
rest  has  been  divided  between  a  wide  variety  of  business  and 
professional   occupations. 

The  authoritative  writers  upon  the  subject  of  jiublic  util- 


ity regulation  have  agreed  that  well-equipped  commissioners 
are  more  likely  to  be  secured  through  appointment  by  the 
governors  than  through  popular  election.  Eight  years  ago 
the  number  of  elective  commissions  was  22  and  the  number 
of  appointive  commissions  19.  The  number  of  elective  com- 
missions is  still  22,  but  the  number  of  appointive  commis- 
sions has  increased  to  25.  The  tendency  as  to  mode  of 
choice  seems  to  be  in  the  right  direction,  for  it  probably  is 
true  that  the  appointive  commissions  are  stronger  in  their 
personnel  than  those  which  are  elective.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  said,  however,  that  the  commissioners  who  have  been 
appointed  always  have  been  better  than  those  who  have 
l)een  elected.  In  many  cases  the  governors  have  been  so 
much  influenced  by  political  consideration  in  making  ap- 
pointments that  their  selections,  except,  perhaps,  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  have  not  been  happy. 

In  many  instances,  commissioners  who  are  not  experts 
when  first  appointed  or  elected  will  become  so  if  allowed 
to  serve  long  enough.  It  is,  therefore,  ver}'  important  that 
the  terms  of  office  should  not  be  too  short.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  to  lengthen  the  terms  of  office.  In  1909,  the\ 
varied  from  2  to  6  years,  and  averaged  4  years.  They  now 
vary  from  2  to  10  years,  and  average  5  }'ears.  Ten  states 
which  had  commissions  nine  years  ago  have  since  increased 
the  terms  of  office,  the.se  being  California,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island.  There  has 
been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  years  that 
the  commissioners  have  served.  Eight  years  ago  the  aver- 
age number  of  years  the\-  had  served  was  3.  Now  it  is  .^ 
years  and  9  months. 

The  ability  of  the  men  who  will  accept  election  or  ap- 
pointment is  likely  to  depend  somewhat  on  the  salaries  paid. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  these  also.  Eight  years  ago 
the  range  of  salaries  was  from  $1,200  in  North  Dakota  to 
$15,000  in  New  York.  The  minimum  salary  at  present  is 
that  paid  in  Vermont,  which  is  $1,700,  while  the  New  York 
salary  is  still  the  maximum.  Except  in  New  York,  $5,000 
was  formerly  the  maximum,  but  now  Indiana  pays  $6,000. 
California  and  Massachusetts  $8,000,  Pennsylvania  $10,- 
000  and  Illinois  $12,000,  and  other  states  which  pay  over 
$5,000  are  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  We.st  Virginia.  The 
average  salary  of  all  the  members  of  the  state  commissions 
has  increased  from  $4,000  eight  years  ago  to  $4,500  at 
present. 

There  have  been  similar  changes  in  the  terms  of  office, 
the  length  of  service,  and  the  compensation  of  the  principal 
employees  of  the  commissions,  such  as  their  secretaries,  rate 
specialists  and  engineers. 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  many  states 
there  has  l)een  an  imi)rovement,  both  in  the  laws  creating 
the  state  commissions  and  giving  them  their  authority,  and 
in  the  personnel  of  their  memberships  and  of  their  more 
important  employees.  Some  state  commissions  have  deter- 
iorated to  a  marked  degree,  but  on  the  whole,  the  tendency 
has  been  the  other  way.  If  the  state  commissions,  as  now 
con.stituted,  were  allowed  to  perform  the  duty  of  ro*j;ulation 
without  interference  from  the  legislatures  and  i)oliticians, 
it  is  probable  that  state  regulation  would  be  much  more  fair 
and  intelligent  than  it  is.  Unfortunately,  not  only  have 
many  of  the  state  commissions  still  great  shortcomings  as  to 
personnel,  mainly  because  their  members  arc  usually  selected 
regardless  of  their  qualifications,  but  they  are  constantly 
prevented  from  regulating  the  railways  as  wisely  <nnd  fairly 
as  they  otherwise  would  by  the  passage  by  the  legislatures  of 
arbitrary  laws,  which  many  of  the  state  commissions  them- 
selves do  riot  favor.  Add  to  these  facts  the  further  fact  that 
there  is  no  co-ordination  or  uniformity  of  regulation  as  l^e- 
tween  one  state  and  another,  or  between  state  and  federal 
regulation,  and  the  indictment  of  .<;tate  regulation  is  made 
sufficiently  conclusive. 
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THE  APPEAL  FOR  AN  ADVANCE  IN  RATES 

T^lll-:  granting  of  the  wage  advance  demanded  by  the  train 
A  servile  employees,  and  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  (  ourt  upholding  the  constitutionality  u)f  the  Adam- 
son  act,  requiring  this  increa.se,  were  (juickly  followed  i)y  the 
presentation  to  the  Interstate  (\)mmerce  Commission  of  peti- 
tions from  the  railways  asking  for  general  advances  in  rates. 
President  Rca,  of  the  I'ennsylvania  Railroad,  speaking  for 
the  eastern  lines,  urged  the  commission  to  let  the  pro])()sed 
increase  in  rates  on  bituminous  coal  go  into  effect  without 
issuing  the  usual  suspension  order,  on  the  ground  that  an 
emergency  e.xists  in  the  railroad  business.  This  emergency, 
he  said,  has  been  created  by  increases  in  the  cost  of  almost 
everything  that  the  railways  have  to  buy. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  large  advances  in  rates 
will  be  secured  without  opposition.     This  opposition  will  be 
based  mainly  on  the  large  earnings  which  the  railways  have 
been  making  recently.     Clifford  Thorne,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Iowa  and  now  attorney  for 
some  shippers'  associations,  already  has  issued  a  statement 
in  which  he  says,  "the  public  should  remember  that  last  year 
the  gross  protits  of  the  railways  were  $9,000,000  a  day,  or  a 
total  of  $3,000,000,000.     The  net  profit  was  $200,000,000 
more  in  1916  than  any  previous  year."     He  was  referring 
to  railway  results  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1916. 
The  use  of  the  words  "gross  profits"  in  this  connection  is  en- 
tirely misleading.     The  total  earnings  of  the  railways  from 
operation  were  $3,371,000,000,  but  total  earnings  are  in  no 
sense  "profits,"  since  operating  expenses  and  taxes  annually 
consume  from  70  to  77  per  cent  of  them.    Furthermore,  there 
is  no  such  phraseologx-  known  to  the  accounts  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  "net  profits."    The  "operating  in- 
come" of  the  roads,  which  is  what  they  have  left  after  paying 
operating    expenses   and  taxes,   were    almost   $200,000,000 
larger  in  1916  than  in  1913,  in  which  year  they  exceeded  all 
•     previous  records.     But  meantime,  between  1913  and  1916  the 
fi    investment  in  road  and  equipment  increased,  as  the  statistics 
of  the  Interstate  Commission  show,  by  about  $1,150,000,000, 
and  if  the  net  operating  income  of  1916  had  not  been  much 
larger  than  in  any  earlier  year,  the  result  would  have  been 
that  the  percentage  of  net  return  earned  would  have  shown  a 
decline,  as  it  did  in  1914  and  1915.    While  the  net  operating 
income  of  1916  broke  all  records,  it  did  not  represent  per- 
centage of  return  on  the  total  investment  in  railway  proper- 
ties, which  would  be  considered  large  in  any  other  business. 
Complete  figures  on  this  subject   are  unavailable;   but  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  annual  report  esti- 
mated the  net  operating  income  earned  on  the  book  cost  of 
road  and  equipment  in  1916  at  6.35  per  cent;  and  this  is 
the  largest  estimate  that  any  authority  has  made.     The  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  had  previously  estimated  the  net  return  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916  at  5.6  per  cent,  and  the  Bureau  of  Rail- 
way Economics  has  estimated  the  net  return  earned  in  the 
calendar  year  1916  at  5.9  per  cent. 

The  year  1916  followed  a  series  of  five  years,  in  four  of 
which,  according  to  the  Commission's  statistics,  the  net  re- 
turn had  been  less  than  5  per  cent.  In  1914  it  was  only  4.19 
per  cent  and  in  1915  4.09  per  cent.  The  gross  and  the  net 
earnings  of  the  railways  seem  large  when  given  alone;  but 
they  do  not  seem  relatively  so  large  when  the  additional  fact 
is  stated  that  properties  representing  an  investment  of  $17,- 
500,000,000  are  used  to  make  them.  It  is  evident  that  an 
industry  in  which,  on  the  highest  estimate,  no  more  than  6^/^ 
per  cent  has  ever  been  earned,  and  in  which  but  two  years 
ago  only  4  per  cent  was  earned,  is  sure  to  suffer  greatly  if 
suddenly  subjected  to  a  series  of  enormous  increases  in  ex- 
penses without  any  compensating  advances  in  rates.  Now, 
the  railway  industry  is  suffering  from  great  increases  of  ex- 
penses. 

The    operation    of    the    Adamson    law    is    causing    an 


iiurease  of  $60,000,000  a  year  in  the  wages  of  freight  train 
i'mpl())ees,  effective  from  January  1,  1917.  Large  increases 
in  wages  have  had  to  be  made  to  other  clas.ses  of  employees 
and  still  further  increases  probably  will  have  to  be  made  to 
them  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  decision  upholding  the  Adam- 
.son  act.  The  railways  consume  about  200,000,000  tons  of 
coal  a  year.  Mr.  Rea  estimated  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coal  to  the  Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsljurgh  at  65 
cents  a  ton.  If  the  average  increase  to  the  railways  as  a  whole 
should  amount  to  only  50  cents  it  would  total  $100,000,000 
a  }ear,  and  if  it  should  average  only  25  cents  it  would  total 
$50,000,000  a  year.  The  cost  of  materials  and  equipment  of 
all  kinds  has  advanced  phenomenally.  The  price  of  rail  has 
been  increased  within  the  last  two  years  from  $28  to  $38  per 
ton.  Steel  passenger  coaches  which  in  1915  cost  $12,00Q 
at  present  cost  $18,000.  The  cost  of  freight  cars  has  ad- 
vanced from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Judge  Lovett,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Newlands  committee  last  week,  showed  that 
in  1913  the  Union  Pacific  bought  Mikado  locomotives  for 
$23,600,  while  in  February,  1917,  the  same  engines  cost  $44,- 
000.  Passenger  locomotives  bought  in  1913  cost  $23,000, 
while  the  same  locomotives  bought  in  February  of  this  year 
cost  $41,000.  Taxes  also  continue  to  advance  rapidly.  Net 
operating  income,  after  showing  large  increases  for  several 
months,  showed  declines  in  November  and  December,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  those  months  the  railways  handled  a 
record-breaking  business,  and  also  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  wage  increase  granted  by  the  Adamson  act  had  not  yet 
gone  into  effect. 

About  seven  years  ago,  when  the  rail\yays  were  earning  a 
relatively  large  net  return,  but  when  they  were  also  confronted 
with  large  increases  in  wages,  taxes  and  other  expenses,  they 
applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  advances 
in  rates,  on  the  ground  that  without  them  they  would  be  un- 
able to  maintain  reasonable  net  earnings.  The  Commission 
rejected  their  petition,  largely  upon  the  ground  that  the  net 
return  they  already  were  earning  was  sufficient.  The  result 
in  subsequent  years  was  a  steady  decline  in  railway  net  re- 
turn. According  to  the  Commission's  statistics,  the  net  re- 
turn earned  in  1910  was  5.73  per  cent;  in  1911,  4.87  per 
cent,  and  in  1912,  4.62  per  cent.  In  1913  it  recovered  to  5.12 
per  cent,  and  in  1914  it  declined  again  to  4.19  per  cent,  and 
in  1915  to  4.09  per  cent.  Meantime,  the  expansion  of  rail- 
way facilities  came  almost  to  a  stop. 

Having  this  recent  experience  in  mind,  may  we  not  hope 
that  the  Commission  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  advances 
in  rates,  as  it  now  presents  itself,  will  look  backward  less 
and  forward  more  than  it  did  in  rendering  its  decision  in  the 
original  rate  advance  cases. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Debaters'  Handbook  on  Government  Ownersliip  of  Railroads.  By  Edith  M. 
Phelps.  201  pages.  7J^  in.  by  S  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by 
the  H.  W.   Wilson   Company,  White  Plains,  N.   Y.     Price  $1   net. 

This,  the  third  edition,  contains  an  exhaustive  brief  of  the 
points  for  and  against  government  ownership,  a  large 
bibliography,  and  reprints  of  articles  of  merit,  outlining  the 
present  status  of  government  ownership  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  setting  forth  arguments  for  and  against  its 
adoption.  The  volume  contains  but  little  of  the  material 
contained  in  former  editions.  Many  of  the  articles  selected 
for  reprinting  have  been  written  since  the  last  handbook 
was  published.  The  bibliography  has  been  revised  and 
brought  down  to  date,  and  the  brief  and  introduction  have 
been  rewritten.  The  book  of  it.self  is  useful  to  those  wishing 
to  get  a  balanced  concept  of  the  question  in  concise  form, 
and,  by  virtue  of  its  list  of  sources  of  information,  is  equally 
valuable  to  those  desiring  to  make  an  extended  study  of  the 
subject. 


Our  Railway  and  Public  Utilities  Regulators 

Mode    of    Selection,    Previous    Occupation,    Compen- 
sation and  Term  of  Service  of  the  State  Commissioners 

By   Francis  W.   Lane 


»1~^0R  several  reasons  there  has  been  in  recent  years  an 
r*  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  of  that  part  of  the  public  concerned  in 
railway  operation,  in  the  make-up  of  the  state  railway  and 
public  service  commissions  and  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
members  of  such  commissions  for  the  duties  of  their  positions. 
The  influence  of  these  commissions  has  in  many  states  been 
largely  extended  by  the  assignment  to  them  of  regulatory- 
powers  over  lines  of  public  service  with  which  practically 
every  citizen  is  concerned.  Their  powers  extend  in  many 
cases  to  minute  details.  Because,  perhaps,  of  this  required 
extension  of  authority  in  some  instances,  there  has  been  a 
general  access  of  activity  on  the  part  of  such  authorities  in 
other  states  in  which  the  determination  of  their  functions 
has  been  left  largely  to  the  commissions  themselves.  Since, 
however,  most  of  the  state  commissions  were  originally  estab- 
lished primarily  for  the  regulation  of  matters  pertaining  to 
railway  operation,  this  still  constitutes  the  field  of  operation 
with  which  the  entire  public,  regardless  of  state  lines,  is  most 
concerned.  Railway  managements,  while  recognizing  the 
justness  of  what  is  in  principle  sought  to  he  accomplished  by 
regulation,  have  all  along  contended  that  there  should  be 
consistency  in  the  application  of  the  principle  to  an  industry 
essentially  interstate.  Recently  the  ground  has  been  taken 
and  is  now  being  contested  that  such  forms  of  regulation  as 
are  determined  to  be  necessary  to  apply  to  railway  operation 
should  be  administered  by  a  single  body  under  federal  au- 
thority and  that  the  powers  of  the  state  commissions  over  an 
interstate  industry  should  be  largely  curtailed  or  altogether 
abrogated. 

Meanwhile,  among  railway  officers  as  well  as  with  the 
public,  there  remains  a  degree  of  concern  that  the  state  com- 
missions, by  the  manner  of  their  selection,  the  amount  of 
compensation  paid,  the  tenure  of  office  and  previous  experi- 
ence of  their  members,  should  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
fulfill  their  functions  on  an  equitable  and  enlightened  basis. 
The  Railway  Age  Gazette  in  its  issue  for  January  IS,  1909, 
expressed  this  view  in  the  following  words: 

"Regulation  of  railways  by  commissions  has  become  the 
general  policy  of  both  the  nation  and  the  states.  The  work 
of  these  bodies  is  important,  complex  and  difficult.  It  will 
unanimously  be  conceded  that  able  men  should  be  chosen  to 
serve  upon  them.  It  will  be  conceded  that  whether  able 
men  will  be  chosen  will  depend  largely  upon  the  mode  of 
appointment  or  election,  the  salaries,  the  term  of  office,  etc. 
It  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  men  chosen 
shall  have  special  qualifications  for  their  duties;  and  that  if, 
when  chosen,  they  lack  such  qualifications,  they  shall  be 
kept  in  office  long  enough  to  acquire  them,  and  to  use  them 
during  a  considerable  period  for  the  benefit  of  the  public." 

What  has  been  said  of  the  meml)ers  of  tlie  commissions 
applies  only  in  a  less  degree  to  the  heads  of  departments  and 
other  principal  employees  of  the  commissions.  They  are  in 
the  position  of  expert  advisers  and  executives  of  the  com- 
missions. Frequently  their  tenure  of  office  rests  upon  a 
surer  foundation  than  that  of  the  commissioners  themselves 
and  they  may  become  a  somewhat  permanent  working  body. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  qualifications,  salaries 
and  tenure  of  office  of  such  emplovees  be  as  adequate  to  the 
duties  of  the  positions  and  as  well-assured  as  to  tenure  of 
office  as  are  those  of  the  commissioners  themselves. 

With  a  view  to  ascertainmg  the  present  status  of  the  state 


commissions  in  these  various  aspects,  letters  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  commissions  of  all  the  46  states  in  which 
railway  or  public  service  commissions  have  been  established. 
Delaware  and  Utah  are  exceptional  in  requiiing  no  reports 
from  railways  or  public  utilities.  Utah  now  has  before  its 
legislature  a  bill  providing  for  a  public  utilities  commission 
with  powers  covering  substantially  all  industries  of  the  state, 
large  and  small.  luich  commission  was  asked  to  furnish  the 
following  information  relative  to  its  members  and  principal 
employees:  (1)  Names;  (2)  whether  elective  or  appointive; 
(3)  term  for  which  elected  or  appointed;  (4)  annual  salary; 
(5)  previous  occupation;  (6)  number  of  years  served.  With 
the  exception  of  one  state  (Montana)  and  with  unimportant 
omissions  in  one  or  two  other  reports,  the  information  re- 
quested has  been  furnished  since  January  15  by  the  com- 
mission of  every  state.  The  data  as  supplied  are  presented 
in  tabular  form  herewith.  In  the  case  of  Montana  most  of 
the  data  desired  have  been  supplied  from  other  sources. 

Twenty-five  Commissions  Appointive;   22   Elective 

The  commissioners  of  24  states — 25  commissions,  includ- 
ing the  two  for  New  York  state — are  appointed  by  the 
governors,  and  those  of  22  states  are  elected  by  the  people. 
In  the  corresponding  compilation  made  l^y  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  in  1909  it  was  shown  that  the  commissioners  of  18 
states  were  appointed  by  the  governors  and  of  22  were  elected 
by  the  people.  Six  new  commissions  have  since  been  consti- 
tuted. The  fact,  however,  that  there  are  the  same  number  of 
elective  commissions  as  in  1909  does  not  mean  that  all  of 
the  new  commissions  are  appointive.  Three,  those  of  Idaho, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  are  appointive,  and  another 
three,  those  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Oregon,  are  elect- 
ive. The  commissions  of-  California,  Colorado,  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  which  were  formerly  elective,  are  now  appointive, 
and  that  of  Tennessee,  which  was  formerly  appointive,  is 
now  elective.  The  states  whose  commissions  are  appointive 
are  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
(two  commissions),  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wi.=;con- 
sin.  The  states  who.se  commissions  are  elective  are  Alabama, 
.\rizona,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kentucky,' 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Tvlississippi,  ^Montana.  Nebraska,  New 
^Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  "Wyoming  commission  consists  of  the  governor, 
state  auditor  and  state  treasurer,  ex  officio. 

One-Half  of  Commissioners  Are  L.awyers 

Lawyers  .^^plit  the  commissionships  "fiftv-fifty"  as  be- 
tween that  ])rofession  and  all  other  occupations'  Of  158 
commissioners,  79  are  lawyers  and  79  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing previously  followed  other  occupations.  Of  these  lawyers, 
four  are  reported  as  having  once  ser\^ed  as  judges.  These 
are:  Devlin  (California),  Thompson  (Illinois),  Mills 
(Minnesota),   Tennypacker   (Pennsylvania). 

Next  to  lawyers  the  largest  number  of  commissioners  re- 
ported as  having  followed  any  one  previous  occupation  are: 
Farmers,  13,  and  jiublic  officials,  13.  In  addition  to  this 
number  of  pul^lic  officials,  12  others  report  having  held  public 
office  in  addition  to  the  occupation  followed  immediately  pre- 
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ceding  appDintnunt  or  olirtion  to  the  commission.  The  num- 
ber reported  as  having  followed  other  occujjations  are:  Rail- 
way employees,  10,  with  2  additional  reported  as  having  at 
some  time  been  in  railway  service;  merchants,  6;  civil  engi- 
neers, 5;  bankers  and  editors,  4  each;  secretaries  of  railroad 
commission,  3 ;  professors,  3.  There  is  one  electrical  engineer, 
one  mathematician,  and  one  economist.  Two  are  reported 
simply  as  business  men;  insurance,  lumber  dealer,  .stock 
raiser,  two  each;  and  one  each  are  reported  as  having  been 
engaged  in  the  smelter  business,  in  mining,  in  fruit  grow- 
ing, in  newspaper  work,  in  practice  as  a  physician,  in  rail- 
road construction,  and  in  manufacturing.  The  list  also  in- 
cludes a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  publisher  and  an 
accountant. 

Of  the  10  commissioners  reported  as  having  had  railway 
experience,  there  are  4  who  have  been  railway  officers,  namely, 
Cunningliam  (Michigan),  superintendent;  Morley  (Mon- 
tana), auditor,  Wisconsin  Central;  Shaughnessy  (Nevada), 
assistant  superintendent.  Southern  Pacific;  Alexander  (Wis- 
consin), master  mechanic,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
Four  commissioners,  Kennedy  (Alabama),  Jones  and 
Betts  (Arizona),  and  Kendall  (Colorado),  report  experience 
as  traffic  clerks.  Williams  (New  Mexico)  was  at  one  time 
a  railway  conductor,  and  Hurdleston  of  Texas,  and  Forsyth 
of  Wyoming,  are  reported  as  having  been  engaged  in  "rail- 
roading." 

A  large  variety  of  public  officers  is  represented  in  the 
previous  occupations  of  the  commissioners.  One  commis- 
sioner, Bristow  of  Kansas,  has  been  United  States  senator; 
two,  Yates  of  Illinois,  and  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania, 
have  been  governors  of  their  respective  states.  Others  have 
held  offices  of  state  senator,  secretary  of  state,  state  treas- 
urer, count V  treasurer,  county  attorney,  county  auditor,  clerk 
of  county  court,  county  sheriff,  United  States  marshal,  city 
engineer,  deputy  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  deputy 
state  comptroller,  and  member  of  grain  appeal  board. 

Three  professors  in  active  educational  work  are  members 
of  commissions.  Prof.  Howard  B.  Shaw  (Missouri)  is  dean 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  in  electrical  engineering;  Prof. 
Thos.  W.  D.  Worthen  (New  Hampshire)  is  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Dartmouth  College;  Prof.  Henry  R.  Trum- 
bower  (Wisconsin)  is  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  P.  L.  Bean,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Maine  commission,  is  professor  of  engineering. 

Of  the  secretaries  of  the  commissions,  eight  are  reported 
as  having  had  railway  experience.  These  are  the  secretaries 
of  the  commissions  of  Arizona,  Georgia,  Nevada,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Washington. .  Nine 
secretaries  have  served  as  secretary  of  previous  commissions 
or  of  other  official  organizations.  Five  secretaries  were 
formerly  business  men,  4  were  editors  or  newspaper  men,  3 
were  lawyers  and  2  were  engaged  in  educational  work  as 
superintendent  of  schools  and  teacher,  respectively. 

Of  the  207  employees  listed  in  the  accompanying  tabula- 
tion, 45  are  reported  as  having  had  railway  experience.  The 
larger  proportion  have  been  clerks  in  the  traffic  departments, 
who  have  become  rate  clerks  of  the  several  commissions.  The 
range  of  the  railway  positions  they  have  held  runs,  how- 
ever, from  clerkships  up  to  auditor,  superintendent,  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent,  chief  of  tariff  bureau,  general 
agent  and  engineer. 

Salaries  Vary  from  $1,700  to  $15,000  Annually 

In  11  of  the  states  the  chairman  receives  a  slightly  greater 
salary  than  the  other  members  of  the  commission.  These 
states  are  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia.  The  extra  amount  is  generally  $500. 
The  average  salan,'  of  all  commissioners  is  about  $4,500. 
This  statement  is  to  some  extent  misleading  unless  we  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  of  three  states 


receive  very  much  hirger  salaries.  In  Illinois  five  commis- 
sioners receive  $12,000  each,  in  New  York  ten  commissioners 
receive  $15,000  each,  and  in  Pennsylvania  .seven  commis- 
sioners receive  $10,000  each;  the  average  salary  for  the  re- 
maining states  is  $.),150.  In  Wyoming  the  commission  is 
made  up  of  slate  officials  who  act  ex-officio  and  receive  no 
additional  salary  as  commissioners.  The  lowest  stated  salary 
is  for  Vermont,  $1,700;  South  Carolina  comes  next  with 
$1,900,  and  Mississippi  and  North  Dakota  pay  $2,000  each. 
In  26  of  the  states  the  annual  salary  is  $4,000  or  less,  in  15 
states  it  is  $3,000  or  less,  and  in  7  it  is  $2,500  or  le.ss.  In 
13  of  the  states  the  annual  salary  is  $5,000  or  over. 

The  average  annual  salary  of  the  secretaries  is  $2,760. 
The  salary  of  rate  clerks  is  approximately  the  same  on  an 
average;  11  rate  clerks  receive  less  salary  than  the  secretary, 
and  11  receive  more.  In  some  cases  the  offices  are  filled  by 
the  same  individual,  and  in  some  no  one  official  acting  as 
rate  expert  is  reported. 

The  terms  for  which  commissioners  are  appointed  are  from 
2  to  10  years.  However,  in  only  two  instances,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  the  term  is  10  years,  and  Maine,  in  which 
the  term  is  7  years,  are  commissioners  appointed  for  more 
than  6-year  terms.  They  are  appointed  for  only  2  years  in 
Arkansas  and  North  Dakota;  for  3  years  in  Kansas  and 
Nevada.  They  are  appointed  for  6  years  in  30  states — 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin. 

Average  Service  of  Present  Cojsimissioners 

The  average  length  of  service  of  the  present  commissioners 
is  3  years  and  9  months.  Eleven  commissioners  have  held 
office  for  10  years  or  over.  In  length  of  service  Mills,  of 
Minnesota,  leads,  having  served  24  years.  Next  are  May- 
field  of  Texas,  19  years;  Burr  of  Florida,  14  years,  and 
Enloe,  Tennessee,  12  years.  Seven  commissioners,  Loveland 
of  California,  Blitch  of  Florida,  Glasgow  of  Michigan,  Bar- 
tine  and  Shaughnessy  of  Nevada,  Hughes  of  Ohio,  and 
Hannah  of  Tennessee,  have  served  10  years.  The  average 
length  of  service  is  of  course  reduced  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  commissioners  have  been  appointed  since  the 
first  of  January  of  this  year,  and  are  therefore  given  no 
rating  in  the  column  headed  "years  served." 

Among  the  employees  of  the  commissions,  26  are  credited 
with  10  years'  service  or  over.  In  length  of  service  of  its 
employees  Minnesota  easily  leads  all  commissions.  Six  em- 
ployees, comprising  the  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  rate 
clerk,  chief  engineer,  chief  inspector  of  grain,  and  commis- 
sioner of  weights  and  measures,  have  had  terms  of  service 
ranging  from  12  to  31  years.  Ostrander  has  been  secretary 
of  the  Oregon  commission  for  20  years;  Barnes  has  had  a 
similar  length  of  service  as  electrical  railway  inspector  for 
the  New  York  commission,  second  district.  Miss  Riddick 
has  been  first  assistant  clerk  of  the  North  Carolina  commis- 
sion for  18  years.  Stanard,  rate  expert,  and  Merritt,  record 
clerk,  of  the  Louisiana  commission,  and  Hanna,  statistician 
of  the  Ohio  commission,  are  reported  as  having  served  16 
years.  Sutermeister,  chief  engineer  of  grade  crossings.  New 
York  Commission,  second  district,  has  served  15  years.  Other 
employees  of  the  various  commissions  have  served  from  10 
to  12  years.  On  the  average  the  secretaries  have  served  5 
years  each,  and  other  employees  have  served  a  much  shorter 
time. 

Personnel  of  the  Commissions 

The  statement  on  the  following  pages  presents  the  facts 
regarding  the  personnel  of  the  commissions  in  detail. 
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Annual  Years 

States    and     Names                      I'revious  occupation       salary  served 
ALABAMA  Public  Service  Commission.     Elective;  term,  4  years. 

Sam  P.   Kennedy,   Pres K.     R.     traf.,     sec'y     to 

R.   R.  Com $3,600  2 

B.  H.   Cooper,   Commissioner Furniture  dealer   3,000  2 

S.   P.  Gaillard,  Commissioner Lawyer    3,000  2 

Atticus   Mullin,    Secretary    Civ.     Eng.     and     news- 
paper man    2,400  2 

T.  L.  Jennings,  Rate  expert Traf.   Sol.   and  rate  cl'k     1,500  2 

ARIZONA  Corporation  Commission.     Elective;  term,  6  years. 

F.  A.  Jones,  Chairman Ry.   traf.   man $3,000  5 

A.   A.   Belts,  Commissioner Rate   expert    3,000  0 

A.   W.   Cole,   Commissioner Smelterman    3,000  S 

W.  N.  Sangster,  Sec'y-Aud Ry.    auditor    2,400  4 

Ben    Ferguson,    Engineer Elec.    engineer     2,400  4 

T.  D.  Cashel,  Rate  expert Ry.   rate  clerk 2,400  2  mos. 

F.  E.  Banta,  Supt.  Insurance Office    clerk    1,800  1 

Attorney   General,   Counsel Lawyer    

ARKANSAS  Railroad  Commission.     Elective;  term,  2  years. 

T.    E.   Wood,   Chairman Editor    $2,500  2 

W.   G.   Brasher,   Commissioner U.    S.    Marshal 2,500  0 

H.   R.   Wilson,   Commissioner Sec'y  to  R.  R.  Com....      2,500  0 

J.    A.    Bailey,    Secretary Merchant     1,500  0 

H.  M.  Gregory,  Rate  expert G.  F.  &  P.  A.,  J.  L.  C. 

i^                                                                         &   E.    Ry 1,800  3 

CALIFORNIA,   Railroad  Commission  of.     Appointive;   term,   6  years. 

Max   Thelen,   President Lawyer    $8,000  S 

H.   D.   Loveland,   Commissioner.  ..  Lawyer   and    Ind.   Traf. 

Mgr 8,000  10 

Alex.    Gordon,    Commissioner Farmer    8,000  6 

Edwin  O.  Edgerton,  Commissioner.Lawyer    8,000  S 

Frank  R.    Devlin,   Commissioner.  .Lawyer   and  judge 8,000  2 

Charles  R.   Detrick,  Sec'y .Secretarv     4,200  6 

W.   P.   Geary,    Rate   expert R.  R.  Supt 3,600  6 

Richard    Sachse,    Chief   engineer.  .Civil   engineer    5,000  6 

L.   R.   Reynolds,   Auditor Ry.    auditor    4,200  6 

P.   A.  Sinsheimer,   Bond  expert.  .  .Newspaper    man    5,000  5 

Douglas    Brookman,    Attorney.  ..  .I-awyer    5,000  5 

Philip   Bancroft,    Examiner Lawyer    3,000  2 

Harry  A.    Encell,    Examiner Lawyer    3,000  2 

Myron  Westover,   Examiner Lawyer    3,000  2 

Ralph  A.  Sollars,  Official  reporter. Reporter    3,900  6 

Frederick   O'Brien,    Recorder Newspaper   man    2,400  2 

F.   Emerson   Hoard,  Gas  and  Elec. 

Eng Gas  and  elec.   eng 3,000  5 

R.   W.   Hawley,  Hydraulic   Eng.  .  .Hydraulic   eng 3,000  5 

A.  L.   Wilson,  Tel.   and  Tel.  Eng. Tel.    and   tel.   eng 2,700  3 

W.   J.   Handford,   Service   insp'r.  .Service   insp.    (Ry.)  .  .  . .      2,700  3 

H.  G.  Mathewson,  Asst.  Sec'y. ..  .Sec'y,  accountant   3,000  6 

Note:     Number  of  years  given   for  service  of  employees  represents  entire 

length   of   employment   and    not    in    all   cases    length    of   service   in  present 
position. 

COLORADO,  Public  Utilities  Commission  of.     Appointive;   term.  6  years. 

S.   S.   Kendall,   Commissioner Rv.    trnf.    clerk $4,000  6 

Geo.  T.   Bradley,  Commissioner.  .  .Mine  owner    4,000  4 

M.   H.   Aylesworth,   Commissioner.Lawyer    4,000  2 

Geo.    F.    Oxley,    Secretary Editor     2,500  lyi 

F.  J.   Rankin,   Electrical   engineer. Elec.  eng 2,400  2 

F.   W.    Herbert,   Statistician Statistician    2,400  2 

C.  E.  Neil,  Rate  expert Ry.     rate    clerk 2.100  254 

CONNECTICUT    Public    Utilities    Commission.      Appointive;    term,  6   years. 

Richard  T.  Higgins,  Commissioner.!  awyer    $5,000  5j4 

John    H.    Hale,    Commissioner.  ...  Fruit   grower    5,000  Syi 

Charles  C.  Elwell,  Commissioner.  .Civil   engineer    5,000  Syi 

Henry   F.   Billings,   Secretary R.   R.  Com 2,500  Syi 

John    F.    Trumbulle,   Engineer.  ..  .Clerk   and   engineer....      3,000  1^4 

Edward   Field,   Aud.   and   Statist.  .Accountant   2,400  5 

C.  A.  Russell,  Attorney Lawyer    2,000  2}4 

FLORIDA,   Railroad   Commission  of.      Elective;   term,  4  years. 

R.   Hudson   Burr,   Chairman Merchant     $3,600  14 

N.  A.    Blitch,   Commissioner Farmer     3,600  10 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Commissioner Lawye 3,600  8 

J.   Will   Yon,    Secretary Teacher   2,000  8 

J.   H.   Tench,   Rate  expert R.   R.   freight  agent 2,000  5 

F.  P.   Damon,   Engineer Civil   engineer    2,100  10 

G.  B.  Ames,  Telephone  engineer .  .Telephone  service 1,500  2 

D.  C.   McMullen,  Counsel Lawyer    4,500  2 

G.   A.    Engh,    Statistician Accountant    1,800  1  mo. 

GEORGIA,   Railroad   Commission  of.      Elective;   term,   6  years. 

C.   M.   Candler,   Chairman Lawyer    $4,000  8 

George   Hillyer,   Commissioner.  ..  .Lawyer     2,500  954 

P.  B.  Trammel,  Commissioner ....  Banker    2,500  6 

J.   A.   Perry,   Commissioner Lawyer     2,500  5 

John   T.    Boifeulliett,    Commis'r.  .  .Editor    2,500  3  mos. 

Albert    Collier,    Secretary Ry.   pass,  dept 2,000  6  mos. 

J.   P.    Webster,   Rate   expert Rv.    freight  dept 4,000  8 

J.   K.   Hines,   Counsel Lawyer    2,500  9J4 

IDAHO   Public   Utilities  Commission.      Appointive;   term,   6   years. 

A.   P.   Ramstedt,   President Co.     .\ud.,    banker    and 

tax  expert   $3,600  4 

John  W.   Graham,  Commissioner.  .Lawyer    3,600  2 

A.    L.    Freehafer,    Commissioner.  .Lawyer    3,600  2 

E.  G.    Gallet,    Secretary Co     auditor    2,400  4 

H.   H.    Miller,   Auditor Accountant     2,400  4 

Leonard    Way,    Rate    expert Ry.    rate   man    1,800  2 

ILLINOIS  State  Public  Utilities  Commission.     Appointive;  term,  6  years. 

Wm.  L.  O'Connell,  Chairman Treas.    Cook    Co $12,000  2 

Owen  P.  Thompson,  Commis'r Circuit    Judge    12,000  3 

Walter  A.   Shaw,  Commissioner.  .  .City   eng.,   Cliicago 12,000  3 

Richard    Yates,    Commissioner ....  Lawyer,  former  Gov.  of 

Illinois     12,000  3!^ 

Frank   II     Funk,   Commissioner ..  .Farmer,   stock-raiser  and 

former    State    Senator   12,000  3 

R.   V.    Prather,    Secretary Produce    solicitor    5,000  254 

T.  H.   Prior,   Chief  engineer Eng.    of   Design,    C.    M. 

&•    St.    P.    Ry 6.000  2 


Annual 
salary 


Years 
served 


3    years. 
$4,000 


4  years. 

$3,600 


States    and    Names  Previous  occupation 

M.    J.    Murphy,    Chief    Acct.    and 

Statist Aud..  C.  &  W.  Ind.   Rv.  $6,000       3 

J.  H.  Kane,  Transp.  rate  expert.  .Chief    of    Tariff    Dept., 

Wis.   Cent.   Ry 5,000       1 

INDIANA,    Public   Service   Commission   of.     Appointive;   term,  4  years. 

Thomas  Duncan,  Chairman Lawyer    $6,000       354 

James   L.    Clark,    Commissioner. .  .Lawyer    6,000 

Chas.   A.   Edwards,   Commissioner. Banker     6,000 

Edwin   Corr,  Commissioner Lawyer    6,000 

Edwin  Lee,  Commissioner Insurance    6,000 

J.    L.    Reiley,    Secretary 3,600 

Chas.  A.  Stewart,  Chief  Clerk 3,000 

H.  O.  Garman,  Chief  Engineer 3,000 

Wallace  Kemp,  Chief  Tariff  Clerk 1,500 

David    E.    Matthews,    Chief    R.    R. 

Inspector     1,800 

M.   C.   Kent,   Statistician L80O 

IOWA   Board  of  Railroad   Commissioners.      Elective;   term,  4   years 

John  A.   Guiher,  Chairman lawyer    $3,000 

E.   p.   Chassell,   Commissioner. ..  .Newspaper  and  real  est.  3,000 

Dwight  N.  Lewis,  Commissioner.  . -Asst.    Com.    Counsel...  3,000 

Geo.   L.   McCaughan,   Secretary. .  .Clerk  R.  R.  Com 1,800 

Walter  Condran,  Chief  Rate  Clerk.Rate    clerk    1,800 

E.  W.  Ludlow,  Clerk Asst.  rate  and  stat.  elk.  1,300 

Lacey   Walker,   Statistician Asst.  statistician 1,500 

KANSAS   Public   Utilities   Commission.      Appointive;    term 

Joseph  L.  Bristow,  Chairman U.   S.   Senator    

John  M.   Kinkel,   Commissioner.  .  .Insurance    '4[oo6 

C.   F.   Foley,  Commissioner Lawyer    4,000 

Carl   W.    Moore,   Secretary Insurance    1,800 

H.  O.   Caster,  Attorney Lawyer    2,500 

T.   J.    Strickler,    Engineer Engineer    3.000 

KENTUCKY  Railroad   Commission.      Elective;   term 

Laurence   B.   Finn,  Chairman Lawyer    ^__ 

H.  Green  Garrett,  Commissioner.  .Lumber  dealer 3,000 

Sid.  T.  Douthitt,  Commissioner.  .  .Farmer     3,000 

Richard   Tobin,    Secretary Clerk    1,200 

W.  J.  J.  Preuss,  Rate  Clerk R.  R.  clerk,  L.&N.R.R.  1,800 

B.   N.   Gordon,  Stenographer Lawyer    1.200 

LOUISIANA,    Railroad   Coinmission   of.      Elective;    term,   6  years. 

Shelby    Taylor,    Chairman Lawyer    $3,000 

B.  A.   Bridges,  Commissioner Tr.    salesman    3,000 

John   T.    Michel,    Commissioner. .  .Secretary   of   State 3,000 

Henry   Jastremski,    Secretary Sec'y   Bd.   of  Apprais..  2,400 

J.   D.   Standard,  Rate  Expert 2,000 

Turner  Merritt,   Record  Clerk 1,320 

B.    F.    Burnett,    Stenographer 1.320 

MAINE   Public  Utilities  Commission.     Appointive;   term,   7  years. 

Benj.   F.   Cleaves,   Chairman Lawyer    $5,000 

Wm.    B.    Skelton,    Commissioner.  .Lawyer    4,500 

Chas.   W.   Mullen,  Commissioner.  .Civil   engineer    4,500 

Geo.    F.    Giddings,    Clerk Clerk,   Bd.   R.   R.   Com.  2,500 

P.  L.  Bean,  Chief  Engineer Prof 2,500 

R.    A.    Parker,    Chief   Acct Accountant    1,800 

Wm.   M.   Brown,  Chief  Inspector. Rv.   Supt 1,800 

J.     F.     McArdle,    Ch.    Rates    and 

Schedules    Ch.  Clk.  Ry.  Traf.  Mgr.  1,800 

MARYLAND,   Public   Service   Commission  of.     Appointive;  term,   6 

Albert   G.    Towers,   Chairman Lawyer    $6,000 

E.   Clay  Timanus,   Commissioner.  .Merchant     5,000 

Phillip    D.    Laird,    Commissioner.  .Lawyer    5,000 

B.  T.   Fendall,  Secretarv Civil  engineer    3,000 

W.  Cabell  Bruce,  Gen.  Counsel. .  .Lawyer    4,800 

Osborne     I.     Yellott,     Asst.     Gen. 

Counsel    Lawyer     3.000 

Chas.   E.  Phelps,  Jr.,   Chief  Eng.  .Electrical    engineer..,..  3,800 

MASSACHUSETTS  Public  Service  Commission.     Appointive;  term,  5  years, 

Frederick  J.   Macleod,  Chairman.  .Lawyer    $8,500       554 

Everett  E.   Stone,   Commissioner.  .Eng. -contractor    8,000       354 

John    F.    Meaney,    Commissioner.  .Lawyer    8,000       254 

Joseph  B.   Eastman,  Commis'r Sec'y,   Public   Franchise 

League     8.0O0 

Chas.    A.   Russell,   Commissioner .  .I-awyer    8,000 

Andrew   A.   Highlands,    Secretary  .Lawyer    4,000 

Charles  E.   Mann,   Exec.    Sec'y ..  .Journalist     3,500 

Allan    Brooks,    Asst.    Sec'y Statistician     3,000 

MICHIGAN    Railroad    Commission.      Appointive;    term,   6   years. 

C    L    Glasgow,   Chairman Merchant,    Banker    ....  $3,000 

C.  S.    Cunningham,    Commis'r Ry.    Supt 3.000 

A.    A.   Reiser,  Commissioner Lawyer     3,000 

W.   N.   Sweencv,   Secretary County    Clerk     2,000 

James  Bice,  Cli.   Insp.   Engr Ry.   engineer    2.000 

MINNESOTA     Railroad     and     Warehouse     Commission.  Elective; 
6  vear*;. 

Ira   B.   Mills.   Chairman District  Judge    $4,500 

Chas.   E.   Elmquist.   Commissioner .Coun'y    Attorney    4.500 

O    P.  B.  Jacobson,   Commis'r Grain    .Appeal    Bd 4.500 

A.    C.    Cla'usen,    Secretary Chief    grain    inspector..  3,200 

Thos.   Yapp,    Asst.    Sec'v Railroading     3,000 

A.   L.   Flinn.   Rate   Clerk Railroading     3.000 

H    B.  Warren,   Statistician .Accountant    3.000 

J    W.  Howatt.  Sup.  of  Tel Telephone   work    2,400 

W    Kearton,  Signal  Engineer Rv.   engineer    2.400 

D.  F.   Jurgensen,   Chief  Engineer. Engineering    4,500 

H      E.     Emerson,    Chief    Insp.    of 

f;rain    T)en.    grain   inspector...  3,800 

C.  C.  Neale,  Com.  Ws.  and  Meas. Scale  expert 2,500 

MISSISSIPPI   Railroad   Commission.     Elective;   term,   4  years. 

F    M.   Sheppard.  President Physician     $2,000 

Geo.   R.   Edwards,   Commis'r State  Treas.    2.000 

W.  B.   Wilson.  Commissioner County    Sheriff    2,000 

Tames   Galceran.    Secretary Bkpr.,    Treas.    Office...  1.800 

"M    C.  Moore.  Rate  Expert Ry.   agent    2,400 

T    C    Russell,  Asst.  Rate  Expert. .Rate  clerk 1,500 
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Sl;itf>     and     Nuiiu-'.  I'li-vious  occU|i;iliiin 

MI.SSCM'KI    I'liblic  Service  I  omiiiissioii.     Appointive;   term, 

Win.  G.   lUisby,  Chairman Lawyer    

lohn   Kennish,   Commisisoner Lawyer    _ 

lloward  H.  Shaw,  Commissioner. .  Mean    Mo.    Univ.    Elec. 

I'-nR 

Fdwin  J.    Hean,  Connnissioner.  ..  .Lawyer 

KiiKciic   McQiiillin,   Commissioner. F.awyer    

A.    /.    I'altcrson,   den.    CoiinseL .  .Lawyer     

L  I).  Lindsay,  Assl.  Gen.  Counsel  .Lawyer    

T.    M.    Uradniiry,    Secretary 

J.   L.   Hanopp,   Cl\ief   Engineer 

C.   H.   Hec,  Ch.   Kate  Kxpert 

( leo.  P.  IMayei .  'rclophone  Kxp't 

J.    A.    Whitlow.    Ch.    Gas,    VVatcr,i 

Heat  and   Kl.    Dipt 

T.  J.  Murphy.  Chief  Acct 

MONTAN.\     kailro:ul     .ind     Public     Service     Commission. 
6    years. 

T.  IL  Hall,  C  hair<nan.. 

K.    A.   Morlcy,   C'ommissioncr Kailv 

}.   R.   McCormick,  C"ommissioncr 

VV.    IJ.    Rhoades,    Secretary 

F.   F,.  Hoss,  Auditor 

Kate  Clerk. 


.Annual 

Years 

salary 

served 

6  years. 

$5,500 
5,500 

7  mos 
4 

5.500 
5,500 
5.500 
4,500 
3,600 
3,600 
4,200 
4,000 
2.400 

4 

2 

2 

6  nios 

6  mos 

4 

3 'A 

3 /a 

3 

2,400 
3.00O 

2 

3  mos 

Klective 

;    term 

office 


W.  J.   Haynes.   Kate  Clerk. 
W.   B.   Saunders,   Engineer. 


NEBRASKA   State   Railw.iy   Commission.      Klective;    term,   6   years. 

Thomas  L.  Hall,  Chairman Lawyer    $3,000  6 

H.  G.  Taylor,  Commissioner Editor    3,000  3 

V.   E.   Wilson,   Commissioner Lawver    3,000 

V.  G.  Powell,  Rate  Expert Train  dcsp.;  later  miller  3,000  10 

B.   E.   Forbes,   Chief   Engineer.  ..  .Civil   engineer    3,000  3 

T.   A.   Browne,   Secretary Newspaper    2,500  1 

NEVADA,   R.nilroad   Commission   of.     Appointive;   term,   3  years. 

H.  F.  Bartinc,  Chief  Comr Lawver    $5,000  10 

T.     F.     Shaughnessy,     1st     Assoc. 

■    Cora'r  Asst.  Supt.,  S.   P.  Co..     4,000  10 

W.  LL  Simmons,  2d  Assoc.  Com'r. Merchant     2,500  6 

E.  IL  Walker.  Sec'y  (Rate  Exp.).Ry.  rate  man . 3,000  10 

W.  K.  Freudenberger,  Ch.  Engr.. Civil  and  elec.  engineer     2,500  6 

NEW  ILVMPSinkE  Public  Service  Commission.     Appointive;  term,  6  years. 

Edward  C.   Niles,   Chairman r.awyer    $3,700       S'A 

Thomas  W.   D.   Worthcn.   Com'r.. Prof,   of  Mathematics..      3,500       5'/2 

William  T.    Gunnison,   Com'r Lawyer     3,500        154 

Walter  H.  Timm,  Clerk Pub.   serv.  acct.  and  stat.     2,700       3 

John  W.   Storrs,   Chief   Engr Civil   engineer    2,500       5 

part  time  only 

NEW   JERSE^'    Hoard   of   i'nbiic   LTtilitv   Commissioners,      .\ppointive;    term, 

6   years. 

Ralph   W.   E.    Donges,   President.  .Lawyer    $7,500  4 

John  J.  "Tracy,  Commissioner Lawyer    7,500  3 

John   W.    Slocum,   Commissioner.  .Lawyer    7,500  2 

L.   Edward  Herrmann,  Counsel.  .  .Lawyer    5,000  1 

Philander    Betts.    Ch.    Eng..    Util. 

Div Elec.   and  mech.   eng...  6.000  7 

Charles   A.    Mead,   Ch.    Eng.,    Div. 

Br.   and   Grade   Cross Civil   engineer 4,200  7 

Tames  Mayburv,  Jr.,  Ry.  Inspr.  .  .Attorney    in    Ry.    Claim 

Dept 3,600  7 

Alfred  N.  Barber,  Secretary Pub.  mgr.  indus.  Corp..  4,000  7 

NEW    MEXICO    State    Cor|-oration    Commission.      Elective.  One  Commis- 
sioner elected   every   2   years.      Term,   6   years. 

Hugh   H.   Williams,   Chairman Rv.   conductor    $3,000  5 

Matthew  S.  Groves,   Com'r Lumber  dealer 3,000  5 

Boniface   Montoya,   Com'r Co.  sch.  supt.  and  stock 

raiser   3,000  . . 

Edwin   F.   Coard,   Clerk Asst.      Sec'y      Ter.      of 

New   Mexico    2,000  5 

B.   F.  Seggerson,  Rate  Expert Ry.   rate  clerk    2,700  4'/2 

Henry   F.    Stephens,   Accountant.  .Bank  cashier    1,800  4 

Harry  S.   Clancy,  Law  Clerk .Asst.      Atty.      Gen.      of 

New  Mexico 1,800  .. 

NEW     YORK     Public     Service     Commission,     First     District.        Appointive; 

term,   5   years. 

Oscar  S.   Straus,  Chairman Lawyer   and   statesman. $1 

William  Hayward,  Commissioner.  .Lawyer    

Henry  W.  Hodge.  Commissioner.  .Engineer    

Travis  H.  Whitney,   Com'r Sec'y    to    Com.... 

Charles  S.  Hervey,  Com'r Dep.     Compt.     City     of 

New    York    

James  B.  Walker,  Secretary 

Daniel    L.    Turner,    Acting    Chief 

Engineer     

Geo.  S.  Coleman,  Counsel 

Adna   F.   Weber,  Chief   Statist'n. 

Joseph   Johnson,   Chief   of   Transit 

Bureau    

Clifton   W.   Wilder,  Elec.   Engr 

Thos.    D.    Hoxsey,    Sec'y    Bureau 

Gas  and  Elec 


>15,000  1 

15,000  2 

15,000  1     ■ 

15,000  1 

15,000  1 

6,000  1 

12,500  4  mos. 

10,000  9 

7,500  10 


7,500 
7,500 


3,600  10 

NEW    YORK    Public    Service    Commission,    Second    District.       Appointive; 
term,  5  years. 
Seymour    Van     Santvoord,    Chair- 
man     Lawyer     $15,000  3 

Devoe  P.  Hodson,  Commissioner .  .Lawyer    15,000  4 

William    Temple    Emmet.    Com'r .  .Lawyer    15,000  3 

James  O.   Carr,   Commissioner ...  .Lawyer     15.000  2 

Frank  Irvine,  Comm.issioner Lawver    15,000  3 

Ledyard    P.    Hale,    Counsel 10,000  9 

Francis   X.    Disney,    Secretary 6.000  4 

C.   R.   Vanneman,   Ch.   Div.    Steam 

Railroads    4,500  7 

C.    R.    Barnes,   Elec.    Rv.    Insp'r 5,000  20 

W.  E.  Griggs,  Ch.  Div.  of  Tariffs 4,000  1 0 

A.     IT.     Sutermeister,     Ch.     Eng. 

Grade  Cross 5,000  1 5 


,\nnual     Years 

Slates    and     Names  Previous  occupation  salai  y     served 

William    H.    TaafTe,    Ch.    Div.    of 

Capitalization     $4,000       9 

E.    J.    Cheney,     Ch.     Div.     Light, 

Heal    and    Power 5,000       5 

II.  C.   Ilasbrouck,  Ch.  Div.  of  Sta- 
tistics          5,000       9 

E.    B.    Rogers,    Ch.    Div.   Tel.    and 
Tel    4,000       6 

NORTH  CAROLINA  Corporation  Commission.     Elective;   term,  6  years. 

E.  L.  Travis,  Chairman Lawyer    $3,500       6 

W.  T.   Lee,  Connnissioner Merchant     3,500       6 

(Ico.    P.   Pell,   Commissioner Lawyer    3.500       4 

A.    L   Maxwell,   Clerk Business   man    3,000       7 

W."<;.    Womblc,    Rate  Clerk Railroad     2,700       3 

S.   .\.   Hubbard,   Bank  Examiner.  .  l{ank  cashier    2,400       6 

L   S.  Griffin,  Tax  Clerk Stenographer    2,400       8 

Miss  E.  G.   Riddick,   1st  Asst.  Clk. Stenographer    1,500     18 

NORTH    DAKOTA    Boa'-d    of    Railroad    Commissioners.      Elective;    term,    2 
years. 

S.  J.  Aandahl,  Chairman I'armer     $2,000      .  . 

Chas.    W.    lileick.    Commissioner ..  Farmer     2,000 

M.    P.   Johnson,   Commissioner.  . .  .Farmer     2,000 

W.    F.  "Gushing,    Secretary Editor    2,000       4 

C.  II.  Olson,   Reporter Stenographer    1,500       4 

II.    R.    Clough,    Clerk Clerk    1,200       5 

J.   A.   Little,   Rate  expert Statistician    2,000       3 

F.  M.   Schulz,  Auditor Accountant    1,500       3 

OHIO  Public  Utilities  Commission.     Ajipointive;   term,  6  years. 

Beecher   W.   Waltermire,   Ch'man.Lav.yer    $4,500       2 

Lawrence   K.   Langdon,   Com'r.  ..  .Lawyer    4,500       2 

Oliver  H.    Hughes,   Com'r Lawyer     4.500      10 

D.  II.    Armstrong,    Secretary Lawyer     3,000 

Freeman.  T.    Eagleson,    Counsel.  .  .Lawyer     4,000        2 

L.  G.   White,  Chief  Engineer Elec.  epgineer   4,500 

E.  H.   Ilanna,   Stat,   and  Aud Statistician     '3,000      16 

OKLAHOMA   Co'po''atinn   Commission.      Elective;    term,   6  years. 

T.    E.    Love.    Chairman Farmer   and   stockman..  $4,000       9 

W.    D.    Humphrey,   Com'r Lawver    4,000       2 

Campbell   Russell,    Com'r Farmer,   legislator   4,000 

T.   II.  Hyde,   Secretary Railroad    2,000       5  Vz 

L.  Bennett,   Rate  Expert Railroad     3,600       9 

J.  M.   Gavle,   Auditor    Railroad     2,500       2 

Walter    Sager,    Auditor Railroad    2,750       2 

A.    I.    Thompson,    Engineer Railroad  principally   ...      2,750       7 

(Vacant)    Telephone  Engineer. 2,200 

OREGON,  Public  Service  Commission  of.     Elective;  term,  4  years. 

F.  J.    Miller,   Chairman Ry.   const,   and  mfg $4,000       6 

H.   H.  Corey,  Commissioner Sec'y   of    Com 4,000       6 

F.   G.   Buchtel,  Commissioner Den.     Sealer    Wts.    and 

Meas 4,000      .  . 

Edward  Ostrander,  Secretary Ch.  clk.  ry.  traf.  depts.  ...      20 

E.  W.    Moreland,    Eng.    Dept.    of 
Rys Ry.    engineer    

F.  C.  Davies,  Rate  Clerk Ry.   rate  clerk 

E.  T.    Busselle,    Tel.    Engr Tel.    plant   manager.... 

W.  T.  Neill,  Elec.  Engr Student    

C.  J.  Green,  Hyd.  apd  Elec.  Eng.Gen.    engineering    

PENNSYLVANIA,    Public    Service    Commission    of.      Appcintive;    term,    10 
years. 

Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  Ch'man. Lawyer    $10,500       3^2 

John    S.    Rilling,    Commissioner ..  .Lawyer    10,000       3'/^ 

William  A.  Magee,  Commissioner. Lawyer    10,000       35/2 

Milton   J.    Brecht,   Commissioner ..  Sui)t.    schools    10,000       3  5^ 

Michael   J.    Ryan,   Commissioner .  .Lawyer    10,000       354 

Tames    Alcorn,     Commissioner.  ..  .Lawyer    10,000       354 

William   D.   B.   Ainey,   Com'r Lawyer    10,000       35/^ 

A.   B.  Millar,   Secretary 5,000      .  . 

Berne   H.   Evans.   Counsel 7,500 

• ,  Asst.  Counsel 5,000      .. 

John  P.  Dohoney,   Inves.   of  Acci- 
dents         5,000     . . 

Geo.   P.  Wilson,   Chief,   Bureau  of 

Rates   and    Tariffs : 5,000      . . 

F.  Herbert    Snow,    Chief,    Bureau 

of     Eng 6,000      .. 

Coleman   J.   Joyce,   Chief,    Bureau 

of  Accts.   and  Statistics 2,000      . . 

William    Hartman,    Marshal 5,000     . . 

RHODE  ISLAND   Public  Utilities  Commission.     Appointive;   term,  6  years. 

William   C.    Bliss,   Chairman Lawyer    $4,000       5 

Samuel  E.  Hudson,  Commissioner. Publisher     3,500       5 

Robert  F.  Rodman,  Commissioner  .Civil   engineer    3,500       5 

John  W.  Rowe.  Secretary City  clerk    3,000       5 

George    A.    Carmichael,    Agent.... Ry.  agent    Time       5 

SOUTH  CAliOLINA,  Railroad  Commission  of.     Elective;  term,  6  years. 

John   G.    Richards,   Chairman Planter    $1,900       4 

Frank  W.  Shealy,  Commissioner.  . County  Clerk  of  Court.      1,900       2 

Tames    Cansler,    (Tommissioner.  .  .  .Planter    1,900 

T.    P.    Darby,    Secretary Railroad     1,800 

M.    E.    Carr,    Stenographer Stenographer    900 

SOUTH   DAKOTA    Board    of    Railroad    Commissioners.      Elective; 
years. 

P.   W.   Dougherty,   Chairman .\tty.    for   Commission..  $2,500 

J.  J.   Murphy,   Vice-chairman Co.  auditor   2,500 

F.    E.    Wells,    Commissioner Co.    auditor    2,500 

H.    A.    Ustrud,    Secretary Supt.   of  schools 1,800 

O.  E.  Sweet,  Attorney Attorney    •. 2,500 

L.   R.    Bitney,   Statistician Aud.    for   "Soo"   Line..  2,000 

D.  L.   Kelley,    Rate   Expert Rate  Dept.,  C.&N.W.Ry.  2.000 

Ross   Miller,    Engineer Engineer,  C.  &  N.  W.Ry.  2,000 

TENNESSEE   Railroad   Commi'-^ion.     Elective:   term,   6   years. 


5 
6 

term,    6 


2 
4 

'i'A 

2 

VA 

4 

6  mos. 


B.   A.   Enloe,   Chairman... 
Harvey  H,  Hannah,  Co'ii'r 


.Editor    $3,600 

Lawver    , 3,000 
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States     ai.d     Names                      I'reviou';  occupation       salary  served 

Geo.  W.  Welch,  Com'r Stave  mfg $3,000  2 

Miss    Willie    Fields,    Secretary ...  .Stenographer    2,000  7 

J.   O.   Hendley,   Rate   Clerk Ry.  rate  man 1,800  3 

Miss  Frances  Clark,  Stenog'r Stenographer     1,000  4 

TEXAS,   Railroad   Commission  of.      F.N'ctivc;   term,   6  years. 

Allison    Mayfield,    Chairman Lawyer    $4,000  19 

Earle   B.    Mayfield,   Com'r Lawyer    4,000  4 

C.    H.    Ilurdleston,   Com'r Railroading     4,000  3  mos. 

R.   D.  Parker,  Engineer Engineer   3,000  S 

W.    E.    FitzGerald,   Auditor .\uditinff    2,700  6 

E.   R.    McLean,   Secretary 1,800  10 

O.   n.   Hudnall,  Rate  expert Clerical    2,700  10 

VERMONT   Public   Service   Comuiission.      ApiJointive;   term,   6   years. 

Wm.   R.   W^arner.   Chairman Busiress   man    $1,700       6 

Robert   C.    P>acon,   Commissioner.  .Lawyer     2,250       4 

Walter  A.   Dutton,  Commissioner. .Lawyer    1,700       2 

Neil   1).   Clawson,  Clerk Business    man    1,600       4 

VIRGINIA  State  Corporation  Commission.     Appointive;   term.  6  years. 

Christopher   B.   Garnett,   Ch'man.  .1  a\yer    $4,500  2!/j  m. 

Wm.   F.   Rhea,   Commissioner Lawyer    4,000  9 

T.    R.    Wingfield,   Commissioner.  .  .Farmer    4,000  7 

R.   T.   Wilson,   Clerk   of  Com'n...G.     F.    c^-    P.    A.,    F.    & 

P.    R.   R 2,750  12 

T.   G.   Strachan,   1st   Asst.   Clerk.. Ry.    cashier     2,250  11 

E.   E.  Cone,   Statistician,   Ch.   Clk., 

Roadway  Dept 2,250  1 1 

WASHINGTON,  Pullic  .Service  Commission  of.     Appointive;  term,  6  years. 

E.    F.    Blaine,    Chairman Lawyer  and  bus.  man..  $5,000  1 

Frank   R.    Spinning,   Com'r Farmer     5,000  4 

Arthur  A.    Lewis,   Com'r \ccountant    5,000  4 

T.   E.   Phipps,   Chief   Engineer.  ..  .Civil   engineer    3,600  3 

O.  O.  Calderhead,  Rate  expert ...  .Gen.   agent,   Ry 3.00C  12 

R.   D.   Jarboe,   Ch.   Grain   Inspr 2,000  4 

J.   H.  Brown,   Secretary Nev\spaper    man    2,000  4 

WEST    VIRGINIA.    Public    Service    Commission    of.      Appointive;  term,    6 
years. 

E.    F.    Morgan,    Chairman Lawyer     $6,000  18  mos. 

Elliott  Northcott.  Commissioner.  .  .Lawyer    6,000  2 

E.   G.  Rider,   Commissioner Lawyer    6,000  6  mos. 

R.   B.   Bernheim,  Secretary Clk.   County  Court 5,000  4 

H.  E.   Nease,  Statistician   Statistician    3,000  3 

E.   R.    Shepherd,   Ch.   Inspector 2,400  1 

E.    E.    Winters,    Ry.    Inspector ..  .Connected   with   rys....  2,400  4 

C.  O.  Wolfes,  Rate  clerk Rate   clerk    1,500  4 

WISCONSIN,   Railroad   Commission   of.     Appointive;   term,  6   years. 

Walter    Alexander,    Chairman M.  M.,  C.M.&St.P.Ry.  .  $5,000  2 

Carl    D.    Jackson,    Commissioner .  .Lawyer    5,000  2 

Henry  R.   Trumbower,   Comr.  .  . .  .  Prof,   of  Economics....  5,000  7  mos. 

H.  L.  Geisse,  Secretary Lawyer    3,300  SVz 

C.   M.    Larson,    Chief   Engineer ..  .Engineer   5,000  5 

J.  F.  Hogan,  Tariff  expert Ch.     Insp.,     West.     Ry. 

Weigh.  Assn.  &  Insp. 

Bureau    2,100  12 

C.   E.   Schreiber,   R.   R.   Statist'n.  .Student    3,000  12 

S.   D.   Odegard,   Pub.   Util.    Stat'n. Student    2,700  6 

WYOMING   Public   Service   Commission.      Elective,   ex -officio. 

John   B.    Kendrick,   Governor Stock  man  and  capitalist.  Sal.  as 

Gov.  only       2 

Robert  B.  Forsyth,  State  Aud.  ..  .Railroading    Sal.  as 

Aud.  only       2 

Herman  B.  Gates,  State  Treas.  . .  .Banker   Sal.  as 

Treas.  only       2 
H.   A.  Floyd,  Secretary 3,000       2 

Some  Facts  .^bout  Members  of  tlie  Interstate 
coimimission 

In  order  more  fully  to  serve  the  purpose  of  convenient  ref- 
erence to  the  personnel  of  the  regulatory  commissions,  there  is 
hereto  appended  a  brief  sketch  of  the  previous  history  of  each 
of  the  members  and  the  secretar)^  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission : 

BALTHASAR  H.  MEYER,  Appointed  during  January,  1911.  Born 
Mequon,  Wis.,  May  28,  1866;  district  school  teacher  and  principal  1884-1889; 
graduate  Oshkosh  Normal  School  1893;  University  of  Wisconsin  1893.  Ph. 
D.,  1897;  University  of  Berlin  graduate  courses,  1894-1895;  extension  lec- 
turer, Unii'ersity  of  Wisconsin,  1896;  assistant  professor  of^  sociology,  1899; 
professor  of  Political  Economy,  1900;  railroad  commissioner  of  Wisconsin, 
1905;   chairman,    1907-1911;   member  of  Hadley   Securities   Commission. 

JUDSON  C.  CLEMENTS,  appointed  1892.  Born  in  Georgia,  1846:  edu- 
cated at  public  schools;  lecal  education  Cumberland  University;  began 
practice,  1869;  school  comm.issioncr,  1871:  Georgia  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  1872-1876;   Georgia  Senate,   1877;   Congress,   1881-1891. 

EDGAR  E.  CLARK,  appo-nted  1907.  Born  February  18,  1856;  graduate 
Wesleyan  Seminary;  brakeman  1871,  and  later  passenger  conductor:  grand 
senior  conductor,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  1889;  grand  chief  conductor, 
1890 — held  this  position  until  appointed  on  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; acted  on  the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission,  1902;  Mr.  Clark  was 
first  and  only  member  of  the  commission  familiar  with  actual  operation  of  a 
railroad. 

T.^MES  S.  HARLAN,  appointed  August,  1906.  Born  Evansville,  Ind., 
November  24,  1861;  graduate  Princeton.  1883;  studied  law;  admitted  to 
practice,    1886;    190!,  attorney  general   of  Porto   Rico   for  two  years. 

CH.\RLES  C.  McCHORD,  appointed  December,  1901.  Born  Springfield, 
Ky.,  December  3,  1859;  graduate  Centtr  College;  practiced  law  after  grad- 
uation: pro^ecutine  attorney,  Springfield.  Ky.,  1886-1892;  Kentucky  Rail- 
road Commission,  May,  1892:  Kentucky  State  Senate,' 1895-1899;  Kentucky 
Railroad  Commission,   1899-1901. 

HENRY  C.  HALL,  appointed  February,  1914.  Born,  January  3,  1860, 
New  York  City:  graduate  Amherst.  1881;  Columbia  Law  School;  admitted 
to  practice  1883;  practiced  in  Paris,  France.  1885-1892;  located  Colorado 
Springs;    general   attorney   of   the    Arkansas,    Louisiana   &   Gulf   and    general 


counsel  for  .i  number  of  other  corporations;  mayor  Colorado  Springs, 
1905-1907. 

WINTHROP  M.  DANIELS,  appointed  February,  1914.  Born  Dayton, 
Ohio,  September  30,  1867;  graduate  Princeton  1888;  professor  of  Political 
Economy,  Princeton,  20  years;  member  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  .New 
Jersey,  1911;  published  several  books,  lectured  on  public  finances  and  rail- 
way economics,  and  was  editorial  Writer  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

GEORGE  ]!.  McGlNTY,  Secretary,  born  Monroe  County,  Georgia,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1878;  educated  at  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.;  admitted  to  Geor- 
KJa  bar;  clerk  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  soliciting  agent's  office;  local  freight 
office,  Georgia  Railroad;  maintenance  of  way  department.  Southern  Kail- 
way;  private  secretary  to  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Southern  Rail- 
way; Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1906;  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Division  of  Statistics  and  y\ccounts,  1908;  con- 
fidential clerk  to  Commissioner  Clements:  sy)ecial  examiner  1911;  assistant 
secretary   1912. 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT  ENGINEERING 

By  C.  A.  Seley 

A  well  known  officer  of  a  railway  supply  company  once 
remarked  what  at  first  blush  seemed  very  bold  and  bragga- 
docio in  its  statement,  to  the  effect  that  he  believed  he  knew 
more  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  with  which  his 
l)usiness  was  connected  than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 
On  analysis  the  remark  was  found  to  be  true.  He  had  an 
extensive  railroad  experience  of  many  years,  on  a  great  rail- 
road, was  foremost  in  co-operation  in  mechanical  convention 
and  committee  work  during  his  railroad  career  and  was 
well  fitted  by  his  experience  and  temperament  to  devote  a 
well  trained  intelligence  to  the  study  and  development  of 
one  thing  after  having  to  think  of  the  many  things  required 
of  a  railroad  executive.  In  other  words,  he  became  a 
specialist  in  his  line,  and  specializing,  in  connection  with 
opportunity,  has  made  many  successes.  The  specialist  should 
have  the  grounding  of  a  general  practitioner  and  while  edu- 
cation has  much  to  do  with  ultimate  success,  practice  and 
exj^erience  with  more  or  less  of  post  graduate  education,  so 
to  speak,  makes  the  best  combination. 

The  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  the  fine  arts  are 
filled  with  proofs  of  the  achievements  of  the  specialist  and 
why  should  not  the  principle  have  universal  recognition? 
Why  should  a  railroad  mechanical  man  have  to  leave  the 
service  to  become  a  specialist,  or  rather,  why  shouM  not  the 
railroads  take  advantage  to  themselves  by  training  and  using 
specialists  in  their  mechanical  departments? 

In  the  evolution  of  comparatively  recent  years,  the  railroad 
mechanical  department  head  has  become  less  a  specialist  than 
formerly.  The  burden  of  adjustment  of  labor  matters,  within 
and  in  many  cases  beyond  his  own  department;  the  burden 
of  administering  the  legislative  requirements  imposed  by 
the  state  and  national  governments,  and  the  co-operation  with 
officers  of  other  roads  on  special  matters  and  policies  cut 
into  his  opportunity  to  do  real  constructive  detail  work  of  a 
mechanical  nature. 

The  increasing  requirements  of  traffic,  .standardization, 
consideration  of  improvements  in  devices,  machinery  methods 
and  materials  have  an  insistent  call.  Much  of  this  is  passed 
on  to  the  office  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  making  a  heavy 
increase  in  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  that  office  if  it 
is  adcouately  handled;  and  right  here  is  where  the  specialist 
principle  may  be  taken  advantage  of. 

What  should  be  the  relative  cost  of  mechanical  engineering 
on  a  railroad  as  compared  with  other  lines  in  which  adequate 
engineering  compensation  is  paid?  Take,  for  instance,  an 
expenditure  of  one  million  dollars  as  a  unit.  That  amount 
sounds  big  but  as  prices  go  nowadays  it  means  perhaps  less 
than  50  locomotives  or  1,000  freight  cars,  and  for  the  average 
road  it  is  not  so  much  after  all.  If  a  million  is  to  be  ex- 
pended on  a  building  the  architects'  fees  and  engineering  will 
probably  be  not  less  than  two  per  cent,  up  perhaps  to  five  per 
cent. 

Suppose  a  railroad  is  to  expend  a  million  dollars  on  loco- 
motives or  cars,  what  is  the  percentage  of  that  amount  ordi- 
narily expended  by  the  road  in  preparing  plans  and  specifi- 
cations? It  is  generally  such  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent 
as     to  be  insignificant.     It  may  be  argued  that  the  builder 
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has  to  ill)  llic  engim-ering  ;in)li()\v,  miiki-  his  own  (hiivvings, 
etc.,  ami  it  is  a  part  of  tlic  price.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but 
the  builders  have  been  forced  to  do  it  by  the  utterly  inade- 
quate engineering  methods  of  the  majority  of  roads,  with 
this  disadvantage  that  the  engineering  at  the  buikler's  has  to 
be  done  largely  without  full  knowledge  of  conditions  on  the 
road. 

It  is  granted  tliat  competition  rcHjuircs  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  builder  to  make  use  of  his  facilities 
and  that  rigid  compliance  with  a  road's  standards  in  specifi- 
cations must  be  paid  for,  but  this  is  all  the  more  an  argument 
for  the  speciali.st  of  the  railroad  who  may  decide  to  what 
extent  cost  of  operation  and  repairs  on  the  road  will  l)e 
affected  by  permitting  builder's  standards  to  prevail.  For 
instance,  there  should  be  little  argument  in  the  case  of  steel 
passenger  equipment  of  allowing  builders'  plans  on  framing 
if  proper  stresses  are  provided  for,  but  the  trucks,  all  body 
attachments,  interior  finish,  liftings  and  trimmings  —  all 
those  things  which  have  to  do  directly  with  the  future  use, 
maintenance  and  repairs  on  the  road  and  not  at  the  builder's, 
— gives  the  specialist  an  opportunity  for  making  provision 
for  great  future  economies  in  those  directions. 

In  tlie  matter  of  freight  car  equipment  many  and  abortive 
have  been  the  efforts  for  standardization.  Everybody  ad- 
mits the  value  of  the  principle  and  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  the  wide  variance  in  details.  In  fact  this  is  proven 
by  the  fact  of  general  interchangeability  of  the  cars.  Just 
so  long  as  tlie  design  and  details  are  decided  by  individuals 
who  are  not  specialists,  who  in  many  cases  cannot  know  nor 
appreciate  the  points  of  value  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance features  of  any  cars  not  stenciled  their  own  X.  Y.  Z. 
R.  R.,  just  so  long  will  individuality  defeat  co-operation 
and    standardization. 

Officers  of  some  roads  may  say  that  they  do  not  require 
all  the  things  deemed  essential  by  some  other  roads  where 
conditions  are  different.  Climate,  gradient,  character  of 
traffic  facilities,  etc.,  are  all  urged  as  reasons  for  differentia- 
tion, yet  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  they  have  subscribed  to 
the  rules  of  interchange  and  enjoy  advantages  accruing  from 
that  connection  or  doubtless  they  would  not  have  joined. 
Having  joined  it  seems  that  they  should  see  also  the  value 
of  standardization  in  the  large  and  contribute  their  share 
in  bringing  about  general  future  economies  in  equipment 
maintenance. 

It  is  plain  that  the  mechanical  department  head  cannot  be 
the  specialist.  He  must  be  an  executive,  administering  in 
many  things,  but  if  submerged  with  details  he  cannot  take 
the  larger  vision  required  for  a  real  department  head.  -The 
mechanical  engineer  cannot  be  the  specialist.  He  rnay  be  an 
authority,  if  he  has  taken  advantage  of  opportunity  and 
experience,  and  would  make  the  best  specialist  but  for  the 
fact  that  his  job  is  one  of  the  most  diversified  on  the  railroad. 
He  is  expected  to  know  something  about  everything  and  his 
attention  is  directed  in  manifold  paths.  The  mechanical 
engineer  does  much  of  the  real  railroading  of  today  while 
the  boss  is  confined,  often  for  weeks,  with  committees,  con- 
ferences, inspection  trips  and  emergencies. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  specialist  should  be  a 
part  of  the  mechanical  engineer's  organization  and  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  specialist  to  cover  the  situation 
adequately.  Thought  has  thus  far  been  directed  more  toward 
new  equipment  but  that  is  really  the  lesser  part  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  reason  for  specialists. 

Take  the  greater  items  of  expense  on  a  railroad;  for  in- 
stance, fuel.  It  is  not  the  mechanical  engineer's  business  to 
regulate  details  of  firing,  but  to  know  that  the  mechanical 
appliances  are  such  as  properly  to  handle  the  coal  from  the 
chute  to  the  stack.  They  may  look  fine  on  paper  or  in  the 
shop  but  road  service  is  the  test  and  the  mechanical  engineer 
is  not  in  such  close  touch  as  to  know  that  they  are  as  near 
100  per  cent  as  is  possible  from  the  standpoint  of  correct 


engineering,  li  the)  are  bad  lie  will  doubtless  hear  of  them 
but  with  his  generally  limited  force  he  cannot  get  the  exact 
facts  and  information  that  will  cna])le  a  complete  cure. 

If  he  can  detach  a  specialist  and  let  him  devote  a  week  or 
two  on  almo.st  any  class  of  locomotive,  the  man  will  come 
back  with  a  lot  of  little  things,  and  perhaps  some  big  ones, 
that  will  pay  big  dividends  from  the  investment.  The  office 
will  lje  given  first  liand  information  for  the  correction  of 
existing  shortcomings  and  for  future  new  development  and 
new  e(juipment. 

Take  the  matter  of  freight  car  repairs.  Almost  every  re- 
pairer knows  something  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
road  if  the  mechanical  engineer  knew  it.  Yet  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  meet  and  much  of  this  knowledge  is  not  utilized  for 
improvement.  How  can  it  be  gained  except  by  a  haunting 
of  rip  tracks  and  inspection  points  by  a  specialist  who  by 
proper  training  can  find  these  things  out,  can  get  costs  of 
operations  that  are  general  in  character  and  compare  results 
in  methods  and  facilities  in  a  most  extensive  field  for  econ- 
omies. Studies  can  be  made  of  details  and  devices  in  service 
and  the  office  be  kept  informed  so  as  to  have  an  adequate 
check  on  reports  through  other  channels  which  may  be  correct 
as  far  as  they  go  but  often  lack  the  essential  detail  to  en- 
able correct  judgment  to  be  exercised. 

Instances  may  be  multiplied  showing  the  opportunity  for 
economies  or  increase  of  efficiency  and  for  correction  of  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  because  they  are  everybody's 
business  are  not  corrected.  It  is  not  urged  that  the  specialist 
is  the  cure-all  for  mechanical  department  difficulties  but  if 
these  difficulties  are  intelligently  scrutinized,  analyzed  and 
reported,  most  troubles  can  be  cleared  up. 

The  specialist  is  not  necessarily  a  new  man,  or  office,  or 
title,  the  main  qualifications  being  balance,  tireless  energy 
in  following  elusive  details;  one  who  can,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, so  concentrate  himself  on  the  subject  in  hand  as  to 
develop  his  best  judgment  and  then  have  the  ability  of  clear 
expression  in  reporting  the  findings.  He  must  have  tact 
and  courtesy  as  well  as  firmness  to  command  respect  and 
confidence. 

Railroad  training  develops  such  men  but  has  denied  them 
too  long  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  wort',  in 
raising  the  standard  of  the  mechanical  department. 

Such  an  organization  is  in  line  with  that  of  other  de- 
partments. The  chief  calls  in  his  division  men  for  con- 
ferences, the  shop  superintendent  should  have  daily  con- 
ferences with  his  foremen,  mechanical  officers  sit  in  with 
transportation  department  officers  in  conference.  Given  a 
corps  of  efficient  specialists,  the  mechanical  engineer  is  re- 
enforced  by  first-hand  observers  and  their  value  to  him  is 
limited  only  by  what  he  can  make  of  them  by  opportunity, 
encouragement,  and  freedom  of  expression.  These  men  will 
be  of  value  to  draw  upon  for  future  department  heads  and 
will  provide  well  trained,  efficient  talent,  fully  acquainted 
with  conditions. 

The  desired  result  perhaps  can  best  be  brought  about  by 
co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  department  of  the  mechanical 
engineer  with  that  of  an  engineer  of  tests,  enabling  a  more 
direct  supervision  of  outside  matters,  but  the  main  and  es- 
sential thing  is  support  of  such  an  organization  as  will  be 
effective.  A  liberality  of  expenditure  commensurate  with  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  will  stagger  but  should  not  upset 
railroad  executives,  once  the  present  situation  on  most  rail- 
roads is  understood  and  the  probabilities  in  the  economies  of 
operation  are  appreciated. 


Large  Production  of  Fuel  Briquets.- — The  production 
of  fuel  briquets  in  the  United  States  in  1916  was  295,155 
net  tons,  valued  at  $1,445,662,  an  increase  compared  with 
1915  of  73,618  tons,  or  33  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  $409,946, 
or  40  per  cent  in  value.  The  production  in  1916  was  the 
greatest  recorded,  exceeding  that  of  1914. 


Front   Elevation    of   the   Macon    Union    Station 


New   Union   Passenger   Facilities   at  Macon 

The  Work  Includes  Station  Building,  Track  Layout  and 
Construction  of  Approaches  to  the  Terminal    District 


NEW  union  station  facilities  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted at  Macon,  Ga.,  which  have  been  under  con- 
struction for  the  past  two  years,  and  have  involved 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $2,500,000,  of  which  approx- 
imately $600,000  was  spent  for  the  station  building.  In 
addition  to  the  station  and  track  layout,  the  project  in- 
cluded the  building  of  approaches  from  the  tracks  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia  and  the  Southern  to  those  of  the  terminal 
district.  The  Central  of  Georgia  approach  involved  the 
construction  of  a  fill  2,700  ft.  long  and  a  steel  viaduct 
1,540  ft.  in  extent,  built  as  a  part  of  the  so-called  Atlanta 
cut-off,  to  provide  the  means  for  operating  trains  through 
the  city  without  the  necessity  of  turning  them.  The  ap- 
proach  from  the  tracks  of  the  Southern  consists   of  a   fill 


pany  which  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Georgia  on 
July  9,  1914,  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  operation  of  the 
terminal.  This  company  was  organized  on  February  24, 
1915.  The  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  with  the  exception 
of  one  share  held  in  the  treasury  and  the  directors'  quali- 
fying shares,  is  divided  equally  between  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  the  Southern,  and  the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida 
railways.  A  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000  was  authorized,  of 
which  $1,600,000  has  been  issued  and  sold.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  approaches  to  the  terminal  district  was  carried 
on  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  railroads. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  new  terminal  is  convenient  of 
access  for  the  railroads,  being  about  midway  between  the 
old   stations.      It   occupies   the  greater  part  of  the   five  city 


Fourth  St         /Site  of  Old  Cenfral  of  Georgia  Staflon. 


Map  of  the  Terminal  and  Station  Tracks 


placed  between  gravity  retaining  walls  and  ending  with 
a   reinforced   concrete  viaduct. 

Under  the  old  arrangement  there  were  two  separate 
stations  in  Macon.  The  Union  station  owned  by  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  was  also  used  by  the  Georgia  Railroad, 
the  Macon  &  Birmingham  and  the  Georgia,  Southern  & 
Florida  and  handled  60  trains  in  and  out  daily.  The  sec- 
ond station,  owned  l>y  the  Southern,  was  also  used  by  the 
Macon,  Dublin  &  Savannah,  23  trains  arriving  and  de- 
parting from  it  daily.  The  distance  between  the  two  sta- 
tions which  is  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  made 
a  bus  line  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  passengers  and  the 
inconvenience  of  this  transfer  was  an  important  considera- 
tion leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  union  terminal  project 
when   enlarged   passenger   facilities    became   necessary. 

The  project  was  carried  on  by  the  Macon  Terminal  Corn- 


blocks  between  Fifth,  Sixth,  Walnut  and  Plum  streets  and 
covers  about  13  acres.  It  is  also  convenient  to  the  business 
center  of  the  city,  being  only  two  to  three  blocks  distant  from 
the  principal  hotels.  In  preparing  the  site.  Cherry,  Mul- 
berry and  Pine  streets  were  closed  through  the  terminal  dis- 
trict, and  the  grade  of  Poplar  street  was  lowered  to  permit 
it  to  be  carried  under  all  the  tracks  of  the  terminal  prop- 
erty. The  subway  at  this  point  has  a  total  length  of  285 
ft.,  carries  13  tracks  and  provides  space  for  two  sictewalk 
spans  each  10  ft.  in  the  clear  and  two  driveways  of  20  ft. 
clearway  each.  At  Walnut  street  a  reinforced  concrete 
floor  was  placed  on  the  old  steel  structure  spanning  the 
street,  and  at  Pine  street,  the  traffic  was  diverted  to  Plum 
street  by  means  of  a  subway. 

The  old  Central  of  Georgia  station  at  Plum  and  Broad- 
way is  of  the  stul>end  type,  but   was  used  as  a  through 
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statii)i»  for  the  CVntral  of  Gi-orgia,  all  trains  haikinj^  into 
the  station.  Macon  is  the  terminal  for  the  Georgia  Rail- 
road, the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  the  Macon  &  Jiir- 
niingham,  and  the  Macon,  Dublin  &  Savannah. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  Central  of  Georgia 
trains  from  the  east  leave  the  old  line  3,000  ft.  east  of  the 
old  station  and  swing  north  to  the  terminal  district  over  a 
new  double  track  line,  the  old  passenger  tracks  being 
utilized  for  freight.  Trains  from  Savannah  destined  for 
Atlanta  leave  the  terminal  company's  track  1,200  ft.  west 
of  the  new  station  and  follow  a  new  single  track  line  for 
a  distance  of  2,700  ft.  to  Bay  street,  where  they  pass  over 
a  steel  viaduct  1,540  ft.  long  to  a  connection  with  the 
original  main  line  tracks  to  Atlanta.  The  trains  of  the 
C()lunil)us    and    Southwestern    divisions    are    made    up    at 


Ticket  Lobby  Looking  Tovrard  Concourse 

Macon  and  use  the  terminal  company's  tracks  for  a  dis- 
tance of  800  ft.,  where  they  connect  with  the  new  double 
track  line  that  has  been  built  to  Macon  Junction  and  a 
connection  with  the  original  tracks. 

The  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida  and  the  Macon  & 
Birmingham  are  controlled  by  the  same  interests  and  under 
the  old  arrangement  all  departing  trains  were  made  up  at 


use  the  Central  of  Georgia  tracks  to  a  junction  with  their 
own  line  at  Mogul. 

The  Southern  utilizes  the  tracks  to  its  old  station  for 
freight  ])urposes  and  the  approach  to  the  terminal  district 
leaves  the  present  line  at  a  point  about  one-half  mile  east 
from  the  old  station.  Leaving  the  old  line,  the  approach 
consists  of  a  fill  about  800  ft.  long,  placed  between  gravity 


Vaulted  Ceiling   Cross   Lobby  in   Waiting  Room 

retaining  walls,  and  ending  at  a  re-inforced  concrete  via- 
duct that  passes  over  the  freight  house  drive,  the  inter- 
section of  Ocmulgee  and  Fifth  streets,  the  drive  to  the  pres- 
ent station  and  the  tracks  leading  to  the  Macon,  Dublin 
&  Savannah  freight  house.  Trains  from  Atlanta  enter  the 
new  station  over  this  filled  approach  and  viaduct  and  de- 
part over  the  tracks  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  to  Macon 
Junction.  From  the  junction  for  a  distance  of  about  1^^ 
miles  they  use  the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida  tracks  to 
a  new  connection  with  their  own  line. 

The  Passenger  Station 

The  station  building  fronts  on  Fifth  street,  one  of  the 
important  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  is  placed  sym- 
metrical with  and  faces  up  Cherry  street  which  leads  to  the 


Track  Plan  of  the  Station 


the  old  union  station.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  trains 
leave  the  terminal  over  the  same  route  as  those  of  the  Col- 
umbus and  Southwestern  divisions  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
to  Macon  Junction  where  they  connect  with  their  own  rails. 
The  Georgia  Railroad  trains  use  the  terminal  company's 
tracks  to  a  point  1,000  ft.  east  of  the  new  station  and  then 


business  center  of  the  city,  an  arrangement  which  gives  the 
station  a  conspicuous  location.  The  main  building  is  243 
ft.  long,  84  ft.  wide  and  three  stories  in  height.  It  is 
flanked  on  either  end  by  the  baggage  and  express  buildings. 
The  design  of  the  building  is  attractive.  The  exterior 
walls  of  the  front  and  ends  are  of  Bedford  limestone  and 
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the  roof  is  laid  with  red  cement  tile.  The  striking  feature 
of  the  main  facade  is  the  main  entrance  arch  which  is 
flanked  by  four  Ionic  limestone  columns,  surmounted  by 
carved  eagles  of  the  same  material.  The  front  elevation  of 
the  baggage  and  express  building  is  also  finished  in  lime- 
stone to  harmonize  with  the  main  structure.  The  exterior 
finish  of  the  rear  walls  is  of  buff  brick.     The  building  con- 


The  Subway  to  Trains 

sists  of  the  exterior  walls  built  around  a  skeleton  steel  frame 
supported  on  concrete  foundations  that  rest  on  hard  calico 
clay,  no  piling  being  necessary. 

In  the  interior  a  radical  departure  has  been  made  from 
the  usual  design  of  large  stations  where  the  waiting  room 
ceilings  are  carried  to  the  full  heights  of  the  structures  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  available  floor  space.  Instead  the 
spacious  effect  has  been  created  in  the  interior  by  the  use 
of  a  vaulted  ceiling  over  the  ticket  lobby,  carried  to  the  full 


carried  only  to  the  level  of  the  second  floor.  This  arrange- 
ment deprives  the  upper  floors  of  only  30  ft.  of  office  space 
through  the  center  of  the  building,  a  saving  which  was  much 
to  be  desired  in  this  particular  station. 

The  principal  entrance  is  from  Fifth  street  and  consists 
of  a  group  of  five  doors  placed  between  the  center  columns 
su|)porting  the  main  arch  and  leading  through  vestibules 
directly  into  the  ticket  lobby,  and  separate  doors  placed  be- 
tween the  outside  columns  of  the  arch  leading  into  the 
elevator  and  stair  lobbies.  This  entrance  serves  for  passen- 
gers coming  by  carriage  as  well  as  for  pedestrians,  a  broad 
marquise  providing  a  porte-cochere.  The  drive  is  paved 
with  concrete  and  is  separated  from  Fifth  street  by  an  isle 
of  safety. 

The  ticket  lobby  extends  the  full  width  of  the  building 
from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  exit  to  the  concourse  and 
trains.  A  drug  store,  a  parcel  check  room,  the  railroad  and 
Pullman  ticket  office  and  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
offices  open  directly  into  the  lobby,  an  arrangement  which 
makes  it  possible  for  one  to  purchase  tickets  and  pass, 
directly  to  the  trains  without  going  through  the  waiting; 
room.  The  corridors  leading  to  the  stairs  and  elevator  to- 
the  floors  above  also  open  into  this  lobby. 

The  white  waiting  room  facilities  occupy  the  west  end  of 
the  building.  The  seating  alcoves  are  separated  by  the 
vaulted  ceiling  cross  lobby  and  the  passageway  leading  to. 
the  baggage  building.  The  white  men's  room,  barber  shop, 
and  toilets  occupy  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  building  to- 
the  left  of  the  passageway,  while  the  white  women's  room 
and  toilets  occupy  a  similar  space  to  the  right.  The  floorS- 
in  the  lobby,  the  waiting  room  and  the  men's  room  are  of 
marble,  •  while  cork  was  used  in  the  women's  room.  The 
ceilings  are  of  plaster  and  the  walls  are  finished  in  pink- 
tinted  Tennessee  marble.  Daylight  is  admitted  to  the  waiting 
room  through  large  windows  in  the  front  and  rear,  the  arti- 
ficial  lighting   being   indirect.     To  provide   for  ventilation, 
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Plan  of  the  Station  Building  at  the  Waiting  Room  Level 


height  of  the  building.  This  lobby  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  the  building,  is  30  ft.  wide,  and  extends  the  full 
width  of  the  station.  The  spacious  effect  is  further  carried 
out  in  the  waiting  rooms  by  the  vaulted  ceiling  over  a  cross 
lobby  or  passage  leading  through  the  waiting  room  from 
the  ticket  lobby  to  a  pedestrians'  concourse  at  the  west  end 
of  the  building.  The  cross  lol^by  is  free  of  seats,  but  seat- 
ing lobbies  are  provided  on  either  side  where  the  ceiling  is 


in  warm  weather,  the  windows  are  opened  by  means  of  a 
rack  and  pinion  and  disappear  into  recesses  provided  in 
the  walls,  allowing  the  full  window  area  for  the  passage 
of  air. 

The  entrance  to  the  colored  waiting  room  is  from  Fifth 
street  through  the  pedestrian  concourse  that  separates  the 
main  and  the  express  buildings.  The  colored  waiting  room, 
toilets  and  dining  room  occupy  the  east  end  of  the  building 
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aiul  arc  cntin-l)  separated  from  the  facilities  for  white  per- 
sons, as  are  the  exits  to  the  concourcc.  Two  windows  in 
the  ticket  ofl'ice  open  into  the  colored  waiting  room. 

The  restaurant  for  wliite  patrons  opens  to  the  left  from 
the  ticket  lobl)y  and,  with  the  kitchen  and  pantries,  occu- 
pies the  space  between  this  lobby  and  the  colored  waiting 
room  facilities.  The  kitchen  is  arranged  to  supply  service 
for  both  the  white  and  colored  dining  rooms.  The  walls 
and  lloors  are  finished   in  white  tile. 

A  mezzanine  Hoor  is  provided  at  the  track  level  above 
the  kitchen  and  the  colored  lunch  room.  This  floor  is  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  trainmen  with  train  telegraph  and  regis- 
ter ofiice,  locker  rooms,  toilet  facilities,  report  rooms  and 
rest  rooms  provided.  Here  again  separate  quarters  are  pro- 
vided for  the  white  and  the  colored  employees.  The  second 
and  third  floors  are  used  for  ofiice  purposes. 

The  main  passenger  concourse  which  is  33  ft.  wide  and 
the  length  of  the  building,  joins  the  station  in  the  rear. 
Access  to  the  concourse  from  the  ticket  lobby  is  had  through 
a  group  of  five  doors  and  other  doors  are  also  provided 
from  the  colored  waiting  room.  An  incline  to  the  west  leads 
to  the  local  tracks  and  the  baggage  building  and  another  on 
the  east  leads  to  local  tracks  and  the  express  building.  The 
concrete  floor  is  finished  with  master  builders  red  in  2  ft. 
squares  and  the  w^all  finish  is  of  stucco  and  buff  brick. 
Seats  are  provided  along  the  station  side.  The  floor  is  sloped 
to  the  subway  leading  from  the  concourse  under  the  through 
tracks. 

The  subway  is  36  ft.  wide  and  was  built  as  a  reinforced 
concrete  arch.  The  floor  is  similar  to  that  of  the  concourse 
and  the  finish  is  of  Tennessee  marble.  Seats  are  also  pro- 
vided here  for  passengers.  The  platforms  above  are  i:eached 
by  means  of  stairs,  this  being  the  only  occasion  in  the  entire 
layout  where  passengers  are  required  to  use  steps  in  going 
from  one  level  to  another. 

The  track  system  consists  of  six  through  tracks  with  five 
stub  tracks  at  each  end  of  the  station  for  the  local  service. 


Main  Passenger  Concourse 

Space  has  also  been  provided  for  two  additional  through 
tracks.  The  platforms  at  present  are  built  of  wood,  this 
construction  being  occasioned  by  the  8-ft.  earth  fill  that  was 
placed  to  secure  the  desired  elevation.  After  the  settlement 
subsides  permanent  concrete  platforms  are  to  be  installed. 
The  platforms  are  covered  with  steel  channel  sheds  of  the 
butterfly  type  carried  on  concrete  foundations.  The  plat- 
forms for  the  through  tracks  are  of  the  high  island  type. 

Separate  buildings  have  been  provided  for  the  baggage 
and  mail  facilities  and  for  express.  The  baggage  building 
is  located  west  of  the  main  station  and  is  112  ft.  4  in.  long 
by  57  ft.  wide,  a  section  23  ft.  long  being  devoted  to  mail 
and  the  remainder  to  baggage  facilities.    The  baggage  check- 


ing room  i.s  Nnated  on  the  level  of  the  main  floor  of  the 
station.  Here  again  separate  lobbies  are  provided  for  white 
and  colored  passengers,  separated  by  a  stairway  leading  to  the 
l)agguge  storage  room  which  is  placed  at  the  track  level. 

Juitrancc  to  the  checking  lobbies  from  the  street  and  the 
main  Ijuilding  is  gained  by  means  of  a  pedestrians'  con- 
course located  l)etvveen  the  station  and  the  baggage  building. 
Elevators  for  checks  and  for  hand  l)aggage  are  provided  be- 
tween the  checking  office  and  the  baggage  storage  room  above. 

Trunks  and  the  heavier  luggage  are  not  handled  at  the 
lower  level,  but  are  delivered  to  the  main  baggage  room.  Un- 
h)ading  platforms  at  wagon  height   are  provided   along  the 


East  End  of  the  Atlanta  Cut-Off 

driveway  side  of  the  room.  The  driveway  is  paved  with 
concrete  and  connects  with  Fifth  street  by  means  of  a  ramp. 
A  terraced  grass  plot  separates  the  driveway  level  from  the 
sidewalk  at  Fifth  street. 

The  doors  of  the  baggage  room  are  of  the  sliding  type 
on  the  track  side  and  the  folding  type  on  the  driveway  side 
of  the  building.  A  Fairbanks  dial  scale  is  provided  for 
weighing  purposes.  A  trucking  platform  15  ft.  wide  leads 
from  the  baggage  and  express  rooms,  ending  at  planked 
crossings  of  the  tracks  at  the  ends  of  the  platforms.  This 
platform  is  placed  at  the  track  level  above  the  concourse 
and  subway  to  permit  the  handling  of  baggage  and  express 
without  interfering  with  passengers  going  to  and  from 
trains. 

The  express  building  is  located  to  the  east  of  the  main 
building  and  is  134  ft.  long  by  57  ft.  wide.  The  express 
is  handled  from  the  second  floor  or  track  level  as  in  the 
main  building,  a  driveway  being  provided  from  Fifth  street 
The  public  offices  are  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  Atlanta  Cut-Off 

As  previously  stated,  under  the  old  arrangement  the  Central 
of  Georgia  passenger  trains  were  turned  on  a  vyye  in  front 
of  the  old  depot  because  of  the  indirect  way  in  which  the  old 
Atlanta  main  line  enters  Macon.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
new  terminal  plan,  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  this  wye  and 
provide  means  for  handling  through  trains  without  turning. 
This  was  accomplished  by  building  what  is  termed  the  At- 
lanta cut-off  which  effects  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
schedule  time  between  Macon  and  Atlanta.  The  cut-off 
leaves  the  terminal  station  on  a  fill  that  extends  for  a  dis- 
tance of  2,700  ft.  to  Bay  street.  On  this  fill  the  tracks  were 
placed  on  a  1.25  per  cent  ascending  grade  to  secure  a  ver- 
tical clearance  of  22  ft.  where  the  new  line  crosses  the  lead 
to  the  freight  warehouse  at  Bay  street.  From  Bay  street  the 
line  enters  on  the  viaduct  section  of  the  cut-off.  The  1.25 
per  cent  grade  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  300  ft.  on  the 
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viaduct  from  which  point  a  0.41  per  cent  ascending  grade 
was  installed  to  the  junction  with  the  old  main  line. 

The  viaduct  is  1,540  ft.  long,  of  which  1,308  ft.  was 
built  on  a  curve  of  8  deg.  6  min.  22  sec.  Leaving  Bay  street 
the  viaduct  consists  of  two  deck  spans  and  a  through  span 
over  the  freight  house  lead.  From  the  crossings  of  the 
freight  house  track  the  construction  is  of  30  ft.  deck  girder 
spans  to  the  crossings  of  the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida 
where,  because  of  the  flat  angle  of  intersection,  it  was 
necessary  to  place  the  columns  in  bents  parallel  with  the 
lower  tracks.  At  this  point  a  minimum  depth  of  floor  was 
obtained  by  supporting  the  track  stringers  on  floor  beams 
placed  slightly  less  than  5  ft.  center  to  center,  which  in 
turn  are  supported  by  girders  framed  into  the  columns. 

Beyond  the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida  crossing,  the  line 
crosses  the  intersection  of  two  streets  where  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  minimum  clearance  of  12  ft.  6  in.  Here  it 
was  again  necessary  to  use  heavy  girders  between  columns 
set  in  the  curb  line  to  carry  the  track  stringers.  From  this 
point  for  a  distance  of  700  ft.  the  viaduct  consists  of  the 
30-ft.  deck  girder  span  construction  except  for  one  span  over 
a  proposed  track.  The  ends  of  the  girders  are  supported 
directly  on  the  heads  of  the  columns  and  every  other  bent 
is  braced  to  form  a  tower.  The  bents  are  set  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  radial  lines. 

At  th^  intersection  of  Broadway  a  through  girder  span 
was  us^  supported  on  columns  set  on  the  curb  line  and 
from  B^adway  to  its  end  where  the  viaduct  follows  the 
line  of  ^Ash  street,  it  was  necessary  to  support  the  heavy 
girders  on  columns  set  just  back  of  the  curb  line. 

All  the  steel  work  was  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
Harriman  lines  common  standard  specifications  for  rolling 
loads.  The  4-in.  superelevation  of  the  outer  rail  of  the  cen- 
tral curve  with  proportionate  superelevation  for  the  spiral 
was  framed  in  the  steel.  The  steel  was  fabricated  and 
erected  by  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  The  erection  was 
begun  at  the  west  end  and  carried  on  from  a  temporary 
track  placed  on  the  completed  portion  of  the  structure. 

The  masonry  is  all  of  plain  concrete  except  the  east  abut- 
ment which  is  of  the  reinforced  trestle  type.  The  structure 
is  founded  on  clay  which  permitted  a  load  of  three  tons  per 
sq.  ft.  The  viaduct  floor  is  of  the  open  type,  the  ties  being 
8  in.  by  10  in.  by  10  ft.  long  dressed  on  all  sides  and 
creosoted.  All  ties  were  framed  before  treatment.  At  street 
crossings  a  solid  2-in.  plank  floor,  treated  with  zinc  chloride 
has  been  provided. 

The  supporting  columns,  when  placed  in  streets,  were 
encased  in  concrete  to  a  height  of  18  in.  above  the  street. 
In  the  construction  of  the  viaduct  more  than  1,062  tons  of 
metal  was  used  and  approximately  1,380  cu.  yd.  of  concrete 
was  placed  in  the  foundation.  The  track  is  laid  with  90-lb. 
rails  with  tie  plates  on  each  tie. 

The  terminal  project  was  built  under  the  direction  of  C. 
K.  Lawrence,  chairman  board  of  engineers,  Macon  Terminal 
Company,  with  F.  L.  Hewitt,  engineer  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion. The  station  was  designed  by  Alfred  Fellheimer, 
architect,  New  York.  J.  Henry  Miller,  Incorporated,  of 
Baltimore,  was  the  general  contractor.  The  Atlanta  cut- 
off viaduct  was  designed  by  J.  B.  Maddock,  engineer  bridges 
and  buildings,  and  erected  under  the  supervision  of  C.  K. 
Lawrence,  chief  engineer  of  the  Central  of  Georgia.  The 
concrete  viaduct  of  the  Southern  was  designed  in  the  office 
of  and  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  W.  H.  Wells, 
chief  engineer  of  construction,  Southern  Railway. 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  SECURITIES  HELD 
ABROAD 

L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  who  has 
been  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  holdings  of  American 
railroad  securities  abroad  and  of  the  return  of  these  securi- 
ties since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  now  brought  his  fig- 
ures down  to  January  31,  1917.     Mr.  Loree  says: 

"At  the  time  this  inquiry  was  first  undertaken,  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  securities  held  abroad  on  January  31,  1915, 
were  of  a  par  value  of  $2,704,402,364.  This  information  was 
received  from  144  railroad  companies,  being  all  the  roads 


Securiti 
Class  of  Security 
Preferred   Stock — 

Tan.   31,   1917 

[ES  Held  Abroad 
Par  Value 

.      $91,006,300.00 

.       120,597,750.00 

163,139,850.00 

204,394,400.00 

4.645,100.00 
4,858,650.00 
5,608,850.00 
5,558,150.00 

.       285,729,918.75 
.       336,761,704.00 
.       511,437.356.25 
.       573,880,393.00 

8,475,650.00 

9,070,955.00 

24,632,291.93 

58,254,390.16 

56.752.080.00 

74,796.900.00 

.       160,288,700.00 

.       187,508.310.00 

57,776,380.00 

85,166,470.00 

.       180,590,850.00 

.       282,418,415.26 

.       672,969,224.08 
.       774,793,834.00 
.    1,150,339,130.00 
.    1,371,156,851.00 

7,449,833.33 

7,788,300.00 

.  ,       25,253.201.00 

20,233.455.00 

49,000.00 

836,000.00 

29,000.00 

958,000.00 

958,000.00 

2,201,000.00 

998,000.00 

.$1,185,811,486.16 
.    1,415,628,563.00 
.    2.223..S10.229.18 
.    2,704,402,364.42 

ined  for  first  comp 

Market  Value* 

$61,358,921.25 

93,816,715.00 

117,863,393.01 

July  31,   1916 

July  31,   1915 

Jan.  31,  1915 

Second  Preferred  Stock — 

Jan.  31,   1917 

July  31,   1916 

July  31,  1915 

Jan.  31,   1915 

1,724,583.00 
2,060,256.00 
2,115,415.00 

Common  Stock — 

Jan.  31,   1917 

184,985,417.95 
234,154,103.00 
342,225,958.00 

July  31,   1916 

July  31,   1915 

Jan.  31,   1915 

Notes — 

Jan.  31,   1917 

July  31,  1916 

7,966,437.50 

6,844.240.00 

22.574,283.93 

July  31,   1915 

Jan.   31.   1915 

Debenture  Bonds — 

Tan.   31,   1917 

53,714.158.25 

69,858.284.00 

141,444,593.00 

July  31,   1916 

July  31,   1915 

Tan.   31,    1915 

Collateral  Trust   Bonds- 
Jan.  31,  1917 

July  31,  1916 

July  31,   1915 

51,600,784.95 

66,526,692.00 

136.422.185.75 

Jan.  31,  1915 

Mortgage    Bonds — 

Jan.   31,   1917 

554  787  819  46 

July  31,   1916 

628  183  797  00 

Jul>   31.  1915 

Jan.   31,   1915 

962,081,613.26 

Equipment  Trust  Bonds — 
Tan.   31,    1917 

7,397,983  83 

July  31.   1916 

July  31,   1915 

7,015,683.00 
24  480  410  55 

Jan.  31,  1915 

Car  Trusts- 
Jan.  31,  1917 

July  31.  1916 

July  31,  1915 

Receivers'  Certificates — 

Jan.  31,  1917 

July  31,  1916 

48,540.00 

681,320.00 

29,060.00 

958,000.00 
958,000.00 

July  31,  1915 

Jan.  31,  1915 

2,201,000.00 

Total- 
tan.  31,   1917 

July  31,  1916 

luly  31,  1915 

Tan     31,    1915 

,    $924,542,646.19 
1,110.099,090.00 
1,751,437,912.50 

•No  market  value  determ 

ilation. 

English  Railway  Officer  in  Government  Position. 
— Another  railway  officer  has  been  given  a  high  administrative 
position  under  the  government,  in  the  person  of  Guy  Calthrop, 
the  general  manager  of  the  London  &  North-Western  Railway, 
who  has  been  made  controller  of  coal  mines. 


in  the  United  States  over  100  miles  in  length,  of  which  num- 
ber 105  companies  reported  securities  held  abroad.  During 
the  semi-annual  period  ended  July  31,  1915,  there  were  held 
abroad  securities  of  the  par  value  of  $2,223,510,229,  having 
a  market  value  of  $1,751,437,912,  showing  that  there  were 
returned  securities  of  the  par  value  of  $480,892,135,  or 
17.78  per  cent  for  the  six  months.  During  the  annual  period 
ended  July  31,  1916,  there  were  held  abroad  securities  of  the 
par  value  of  $1,415,628,563,  having  a  market  value  of  $1,- 
110,099,090,  showing  that  there  were  returned  securities  of 
the  par  value  of  $807,881,666,  or  36.33  per  cent  for  the  year. 
During  the  period  August  1,  1916,  to  January  31,  1917, 
there  were  returned  to  the  American  markets  securities  of  the 
par  value  of  $229,817,076,  or  16.23  per  cent  for  the  six 
months. 

"Therefore,  from  the  date  the  first  compilation  was  issued, 
showing  securities  held  abroad  amounting  to  $2,704,402,364, 
there  have  been  returned  to  the  American  markets  securities 
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haviii^  a  par  value  ol  :t^K^l^>.-^l''',^'i>,  or  56.15  per  ciiU." 
"Tlicre  arc  no  (juotation.s  on  the  American  excluinge  tor 
securities  exchanm-ahU-  for  francs  or  pounds,  and  it  is  not 
probable  there  would  l>i'  any  transactions  in  such  securities 
in  this  country.  'I'hero  have,  however,  been  .several  cases 
wherei)y  the  issuing  road  took  up  it.-> .securities  held  in  France. 
Further,  where  such  I)onds  are  in  default,  it  may  be  that 
there  will  be  issued  in  place  thereof,  wiien  reorganization  is 
carried  through,  bonds  payable  in  dollars,  but  tlie  amotint 
of  such  bonds  in  default  is  not  great." 


CHICAGO  &  NORTH  WESTERN  TRANSFER 
ENGINES 

An  example  of  the  excellent  results  which  can  be  secured 
with  locomotives  built  for  a  particular  service  is 
found  in  the  Class  M-2  transfer  engines  which  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  is  using  in  the  Chicago  switching  district. 
By  their  use  large  reductions  in  the  cost  of  both  fuel  and 
wages  have  been  effected  in  the  exacting  special  service  for 
which  they  were  intended.  These  engines  are  of  the  0-6-0 
type  and  have  a  total  weight  of  171,000  lb.  with  a  rated 
tractive  effort  of  37,000  lb.  The  cylinders  are  21  in.  by  28  in. 
and  the  driving  wheels  51  in.  in  diameter.  They  are  equipped 
with  superheaters,  brick  arches  and  power  reverse  gears  and 
have  an  equivalent  heating  surface  of  2,580  sq.  ft.  The  tender 
has  a  capacity  of  6,500  gal.  of  water  and  10  tons  of  coal. 
Twenty  of  these  locomotives  replace  31  of  the  Class  R-1 
engines  which  were  previously  used  in  this  service.  These 
latter  are  saturated  steam  locomotives  of  the  4-6-0  type,  with 
a  total  weight  of  162,500  lb.  and  2,508  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface.  The  cylinders  are  21  in.  by  26  in.,  the  driving 
wheels  63  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  tractive  effort  30,900  lb. 


save  considerable  time  by  eliminating  stops  for  taking  water. 
The  M-2  locomotives  are  also  equipped  with  the  Baker 
valve  gear,  smoke  burners  and  cjuick-opening  blower  valves. 
( )ther  special  devices  which  are  standard  to  Chicago  &  North 
Western  locomotives,  such  as  removable  side  motion  plates, 
nangeless  shoes  and  wedges  and  solid  end  main  rods  have 
also  been  applied  to  this  cla.ss.  The  jjrincijjal  dimensions  of 
the  engines  are  as  follows: 

General  Data 

( ,.,K.     4  ft.  8J^  in. 

.Scrvux-    Transfer 

l'"uel Bit.  coal 

Tractive    effort     37,000  lb. 

WciKlit    in    working    order 171,000  1b. 

Wc.Klit  on  drivers   171,000  1b. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 298,000  lb. 

W'licel  base,  driving   1 1  ft.  6  in. 

Wlitel  base,  total   1 1  ft.  6  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 47  ft.  6J4  '"• 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers   -f-    tractive  effort 4.62 

I'otal  weight   -:-   tractive  effort    4.62 

Tractive  effort    X   diam^  drivers  -=r  equivalent  heating  surface* 732. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    -f-   grate  area 78.9 

Firebo.K  heating  surface  —  equivalent  heating  surface,*  per  cent 5.89 

Tube  heating  surface   -^   firebox  heating  surface 12.01 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  equivalent  heating  surface* 66.28 

Total  weight    -^    equivalent  heating  surface* 66.28 

Volume   both   cylinders    11.22  cu.  ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    -r-   vol.  cylinders 229.8 

(Irate  area   -H   vol.   cylinder? 2.96 

Cylinders 

Kind    Simple 

niameter  and  stroke 21  in.  by  28  in. 

Valves 

Kind    Piston. 

Diameter    12  in. 

Greatest  travel    6}4  in. 

Out.side   lap    1  jn. 

Inside   clearance    0  in. 

Lead  in  full  gear J^  in. 

Wheels 

Driving  diameter  over  tires 51  in. 

Driving,  thickness  of   tires .3J/4  in. 

Driving  journals,   main,   diameter  and  length 9J^  in.  by  12  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 9J4  in.  by  12  in. 
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Transfer  Engine  for  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Which  Has  Given  Especially  Good  Service 


The  tender  has  a  capacity  of  7,500  gal.  of  water  and  10 
tons  of  coal.  These  locomotives  have  now  been  transferred 
to  branch  line  freight  traffic. 

The  main  hauls  on  which  transfer  locomotives  are  used 
on  the  North  Western  in  Chicago  are  between  Fortieth  avenue 
and  Proviso,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles;  between  Fortieth 
avenue,  Wood  street  and  Grand  avenue,  and  also  between 
Wood  street  and  Proviso.  On  the  line  between  Fortieth 
avenue  and  Pro.viso  the  maximum  grade  westbound  is  0.92 
per  cent,  and  is  about  one-quarter  mile  long.  Eastbound  the 
maximum  grade  is  0.8  per  cent  and  is  of  approximately  the 
same  length.  The  Class  M-2  locomotives  will  handle  3,000 
tons  over  these  grades  and  will  handle  2,000  tons  in  the 
yards.  As  a  rule  two  round  trips  are  made  each  day  between 
Fortieth  avenue  and  Proviso  aside  from  the  switching  done 
in  the  yards.  In  this  service  the  Class  M-2  locomotives  use 
about  five  tons  of  coal  in  11  hours.  The  Class  R-1  engines 
in  the  same  service  used  about  7^  tons  of  coal.  The  material 
decrease  in  the  water  consumption  effected  by  the  Class  M-2 
locomotives  on  account  of  the  superheaters  has  been  found  to 


Boiler 

.Style Straight 

Working  pressure .180  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 66  in. 

Firebox,   length    and   width 7.2 J^  in.  by  65 K  jn.  ■ 

Firebox  plates,   thickness J^  in. 

Firebox,  water  space   4}4  in. 

Tubes,    number    and    outside    diameter ., 160 — 2  in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter 22— -55^  in.. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 16  ft.  0  in. 

Heating  surface,   tubes 1,333  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   flues 492  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,    fireboxf    152sq.  ft. . 

Heating   surface,   total 1,977  sq.  ft. 

Superheater   heating   surface    402  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface* 2,580  sq.  ft. 

Crate   area    32.7  sq.  ft. 

.Smokestack,     diameter     r' '  '  ^/  '"' 

Smokestack,    height    above    rail 14  ft.  5  J4  )"• 

Center  of  boiler  above  rail 8  ft.  7  in. 

Tender 

Tank    Rectangular 

Frame    '. Cast    Steel 

Weight,   in    working   order 127,000  lb. 

VVlieels,  diameter • , 33  m. 

Tournal.s,  diameter  and   length    5   in    by   9  ni. 

Water  capacity   6,500  gal. 

Coal   capacity    ^0  tons 

*  Equivalent    heating   surface    =    total    evaporative   heating   surface    -f    1.5' 
times   the   superheating   surface. 

I"  Includes  arch  tule   heating  surface. 


Congressional  Inquiry  on  Railroad  Regulation 

Robert  S.  Lovett  Amplifies  His  Views  on  Regulation 
Before    Committee  -Statement   by  Julius   Kruttschnitt 


ROBERT  S.  LOVETT,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Union  Pacific  System,  occupied  the 
witness  stand  at  the  hearing  l)efore  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  at  Washing- 
ton all  of  last  week.  His  direct  statement,  an  abstract  of 
which  was  published  in  last  week's  issue,  was  completed  on 
Tuesday,  and  he  was  questioned  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week  by  members  of  the  committee.  Julius  Kruttschnitt, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
took  the  stand  on  Monday  and  made  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee, an  abstract  of  which  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  JULIUS  KRUTTSCHNITT 

Railway  Credit  Impaired 

The  present  condition  of  the  credit  of  American  railways 
is  not  good.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  money  borrowed  by 
the  state  and  by  the  city  of  New  York  is  between  4  and  4.25 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  money  to  the  Southern  Pacific  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  5.21  per  cent.  The  recent  quotations 
of  6  per  cent  stocks  of  four  prominent  national  banks  aver- 
aged 162,  while  quotations  of  the  stock  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Southern  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific  and 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  the  first  two  paying  6  per  cent 
and  the  latter  two  paying  7  per  cent,  averaged  105.  Quota- 
tions of  four  national  bank  stocks  paying  8  per  cent  averaged 
225,  while  the  Union  Pacific,  paying  8  per  cent,  is  quoted 
at  138.  The  credit  of  American  railways  is  not  as  good 
as  the  public  interest  requires,  because  they  cannot  sell  their 
bonds  at  rates  of  return  on  money  at  which  large  states  and 
municipalities  can  do  so.  Therefore  the  public  has  to  be 
coaxed  or  persuaded  by  higher  rates  of  return  to  take  rail- 
road securities. 

Instances  of  financial  mismanagement  and  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  railway  managers  or  financiers  are  exceptional 
and  do  not  determine  the  condition  of  railroad  management 
in  the  United  States.  There  have  been  instances  of  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  national  bank  managers,  but  such 
instances  have  not  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
banks  generally.  For  the  years  1912  to  1915  there  were 
64  receiverships  of  railways,  of  which  comparatively  few, 
not  over  6  or  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  were  due  to 
dishonesty  or  fraudulent  management,  but  these  few  cases 
should  not  stamp  the  general  management  and  operation  of 
all  railways  as  dishonest  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  23 
out  of  a  total  of  46  national  bank  failures  in  the  same  year, 
■caused  by  dishonesty  and  fraud,  as  evidenced  in  the  report 
of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  for  1916,  should  stamp 
the  whole  national  bank  system  as  bad  and  in  need  of  drastic 
and  destructive  regulation. 

The  causes  for  the  decline  of  railway  credit  may  be  traced 
almost  entirely  to  the  hostile  and  vindictive  spirit  of  legisla- 
tive and  regulating  bodies  and  the  resulting  nature  of  many 
of  the  phases  of  regulation  and  management  they  have  pre- 
scribed. Government  regulation  of  national  banks  has  been 
constructive.  The  regulations  made  are  fair  to  the  share- 
holders as  well  as  to  the  public.  Their  credit  has  in  no  wise 
been  impaired  by  regulation  and  under  it  they  have  pros- 
pered. All  their  shares  are  eagerly  sought  as  most  safe 
and  conservative  investments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regu- 
lation of  railroads  by  diverse  agencies  in  many  instances 
overthrows  all  principles  of  economic  management,  hampers 
the  railroads  by  interfering  in  questions  of  management,  sub- 
verts discipline  and  has  a  far  more  potent  influence  in  affect- 
ing the  credit  of  the  carriers  than  the  comparatively  few 
cases  of  dishonest  management. 


At  this  i)oint  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  enumerated  some  of  the  bur- 
dens imposed  on  the  carriers  by  legi.slatures  and  commissions, 
referring  to  train  limit  laws  and  full  crew  or  "stuffed"  crew 
laws,  which  he  temied  "the  most  uncalled  for  and  useless 
expenditure  ever  imposed  upon  the  carriers."  In  1914,  166 
railroads  reported  a  total  expenditure  of  $28,703,983  in  con- 
sequence of  legislation  regulating  operation.  A  total  of 
2,991,776  reports  of  all  kinds  were  filed  with  federal  and 
other  authorities  in  the  fiscal  year  1915.  The  preparation 
of  these  reports  cost  the  carriers  many  millions. 

Regulation  originally  intended  to  stop  rebating  and  dis- 
crimination and  to  insure  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  has 
been  made  to  cover  total  revenue,  which  is  generally  fixed 
with  reference  to  prosperous  years,  and  at  the  present  day 
the  conduct  of  a  large  volume  of  business,  at  the  lowest 
freight  rates  and  the  highest  wages  in  the  world,  in  an  un- 
usually efficient  manner,  producing  large  returns,  marks  the 
carrier  as  an  object  of  suspicion  and  attack,  the  large  earn- 
ings in  some  way  being  considered  reprehensible.  With  the 
restraint  upon  the  control  of  income  and  expenses  imposed  by 
regulation,  forces  are  in  operation,  which,  unless  controlled, 
safe-guarded  and  checked,  menace  the  stability  of  existing 
transportation  facilities.  There  is  no  way  of  meeting  this 
situation  unless  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  bond- 
holders of  railroads  are  reasonably  protected,  not  only  against 
the  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  exactions  of  organized  labor, 
but  by  being  relieved  of  unnecessary  and  unjustified  expense. 

Causes  for  Decline  in  Credit 

Among  the  causes  which  have  narrowed  the  market  for 
railroad  securities,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  mentioned  the  war  in 
Europe,  the  existence  of  underlying  liens  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  obtaining  new  money  through  inferior  liens  or 
without  security  or  by  stock  issues;  the  danger  which  has 
become  apparent  to  the  investing  public  of  financing  too 
largely  through  bond  and  note  issues  involving  fixed  charges; 
the  superior  attractions  of  other  classes  of  investment;  the 
success  of  labor  in  enforcing  its  demands  without  arbitration 
and  without  investigation;  the  inability  of  the  railroads 
promptly  to  increase  their  revenues  to  meet  their  need,  the 
fact  that  although  transportation  is  a  business,  business  ques- 
tions affecting  it  are  largely  determined  by  the  exigencies  of 
politics  and  by  political  and  not  business  considerations,  and 
by  the  increase  in  prices,  which  has  decreased  the  purchasing 
power  of  income  from  securities. 

The  exigencies  of  politics  unquestionably  affect  the  atti- 
tude of  commissions.  In  states  where  commissions  are  lo- 
cated it  is  noticed  that  orders  for  new  stations  are  generally 
received  about  the  time  of  elections.  From  time  to  time  state 
commissions  boast  in  their  annual  reports  of  the  amounts 
they  have  taken  from  railroad  revenues  by  reduced  rates. 
This  sum  subtracted  from  revenues  imposes  severe  burdens 
on  the  carriers  while  the  reduction  in  rates  often  does  not 
reach  tlic  consumers  and  in  most  ca.ses  bears  an  almost  un- 
appreciable  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  commodity. 

Savings  to  Public  from  R.ajlroad  Efficiency 

As  a  result  of  the  rise  of  commodity  prices  of  115  per 
cent  between  1895  and  1917  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  fallen  from  100  to  45,  or  55  per  cent.  The  rail- 
roads are,  therefore,  in  a  position  of  being  compelled  by  the 
law  to  accept  pa}Tnent  for  their  services  in  debased  currency 
worth  only  45  cents  on  the  dollar. 

If  rates  had  risen  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  com- 
modity prices,  the  average  rate  per  passenger  mile  in   1915 
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instead  of  being  1.985  cents  would  have  been  2.956  cents, 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  and  the  freight  rate  would  have 
been  1.216  cents  instead  of  .7.52  cents,  an  increase  of  66 
per  cent.  These  differences  represent  a  saving  to  the  public 
in  the  one  year,  1915,  of  $>n 4,000,000  of  passenger  fares 
and  ?1, 340,000,000  on  freight  traffic,  a  total  of  $1,654,- 
000,000. 

The  cost  of  operation  per  train  mile  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate 
C.'omniercc  Commission,  increased  from  92  cents  in  1895  to 
1.78  cents  in  1915,  an  increase  of  93  per  cent.  Universal 
bankruptcy  was  avoided  only  by  heavy  expenditures  to  make 
p)ossible  increascxl  efficiency  in  train  movement  by  hauling 
more  tons  of  freight  jxt  locomotive.  The  average  trainload 
of  freight  increased  during  this  period  from  190  to  472  tons, 
or  148  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  presented  the  following  table  showing 
the  average  freiglit  rate,  the  average  cost  per  ton  mile  and 
net  revenue  per  ton  mile,  dividing  the  train  mile  cost  by  the 
number  of  tons  per  train : 

Freight  Cost  per 

rate.  ton  mile.  Net. 

1895 8.4                  4.8  3.6 

1915 7.3                 3.8  3.5 

Taxes  per  mile  increased  from  $200  in  1907  to  $573  in 
1914,  or  186  per  cent.  In  1900,  after  paying  operating  ex- 
penses and  interest  there  was  left  20.4  cents  of  the  dollar 
of  railway  earnings,  of  which  the  tax  collector  took  3.2  cents, 
or  16  per  cent.  In  1915,  out  of  15.7  cents  left  after  paying 
interest  and  operating  expenses  the  tax  collector  took  A]^ 
cents,  or  29  per  cent.  In  1908,  68  per  cent  of  railway  stock 
paid  dividends  and  in  1915  only  58  per  cent  paid  dividends, 
while  the  average  rate  on  all  stock  fell  from  5.4  per  cent  in 
1908  to  3.8  per  cent  in  1915. 

American  railways  are  never  complete.  They  are  grow- 
ing organizations  and  need  sustenance  for  both  growth  and 
operation,  like  a  boy,  yet  our  system  of  regulation  forbids 
railways  to  charge  rates  sufficient  both  to  earn  income  on 
capital  and  to  provide  funds  for  growth.  The  relation 
between  the  amount  of  capital  which  involves  fixed  charges 
that  must  be  earned  under  pain  of  bankruptcy  and  the 
amount  of  capital  contributed  by  the  owners  represented  by 
stock  should  certainly  be  not  more  than  2  or  3  to  1  or  from 
67  to  75  per  cent  for  large  companies,  and  not  more  than 
from  44  to  50  per  cent  for  small  companies.  In  1890  the 
proportion  of  funded  debt  to  total  capitalization  was  51 
per  cent.     In  1915  it  was  57  per  cent. 

Interest  of  the  Public  in  Adequate  Transportation 

The  public's  greatest  interest  is  in  adequate  transportation 
facilities  and  not  so  much  in  low  rates,  which  as  to  most 
commodities  bear  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  cost.  Ex- 
cluding low  grade  commodities,  the  percentage  of  the  freight 
rate  to  the  cost  is  so  slight  as  to  offer  no  justification  to  the 
dealer  to  substantially  raise  prices  to  the  consumer.  It  may 
be  stated  with  little  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  consumer 
seldom,  if  ever,  profits  from  a  lowering  of  freight  rates. 

New  railroad  construction  has  been  falling  steadily  be- 
cause investors  have  found  railroad  securities  unproductive 
and  will  not  purchase  them  except  at  rates  of  return  which 
the  railroads  cannot  promise.  Dividends  on  a  mortgage  rate 
do  not  attract  speculative  capital  and  speculative  capital  is 
necessary  to  produce  railway  transportation  in  advance  of 
its  demonstrated  necessity.  There  never  was  a  scarcity  of 
transportation  when  railway  capital  was  allowed  to  earn 
good  profits. 

The  evils  which  mainly  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law  have  been  practically  eliminated.  Such 
offenses  may  now  be  regarded  as  almost  extinct.  The  dis- 
criminations of  the  present  day  are  mostly  presented  by  con- 
troversies between  localities  in  which  the  real  parties  are 
competing  markets  or  competing  fields  of  production.     The 


(urritr  is  simply  the  medium  through  whicli  tlie  rival  claim- 
ants bring  their  disputes  l)efore  the  commission.  There  is 
another  significant  feature  in  the  matters  which  are  beginning 
to  come  before  the  commission,  complaints  calling  for  in- 
creased service  and  enlarged  facilities,  which  require  in- 
creased expenses  and  increased  revenues. 

No  sy.stem  of  legislation  or  governmental  regulation  can 
be  characterized  as  wise  which  shows  passion,  vindictive-  ■ 
ness,  unwillingness  to  give  proper  consideration  to  that  part  * 
of  the  public  that  owns  the  railroads,  which  ignores  con- 
structive measures  intended  to  secure  the  stability,  adequacy 
and  growth  of  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce  and  which 
confuies  itself  to  the  mere  infliction  of  penalties  and  to  the 
assumption  of  management  and  control  of  the  properties 
instead  of  their  regulation. 

Extortionate  charges  are  a  thing  of  the  past  and  under 
tlie  attempt  to  cut  rates  to  their  lowest  possible  figure,  the 
interest  of  the  whole  jxiblic  in  the  character  and  standard 
of  transportation,  is  subordinated  to  the  interest  of  that  part 
of  the  public  only  that  profits  by  lower  rates,  that  is  to  say, 
the  shippers  and  their  agents,  and  not  the  general  public,  the 
ultimate  consumers.  The  interest  of  the  shareholders,  the 
holders  of  their  bonds  and  the  general  public  are  all  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interest  of  organized  labor  and  shippers. 
On  account  of  the  marked  preference  of  the  public  for  other 
railroad  investments,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come 
when  careful  review  should  be  made  of  regulation  and  its 
benefits  and  shortcomings.  Government  regulation  should 
possess  the  elements  of  simplicity  and  homogeneity  to  the 
greatest  extent  consistent  with  the  public  interest.  It  does 
not  possess  these  now. 

Railroads  and  National  Defense 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  emphasized  the  point  that  railroad  trans- 
portation is  perhaps  the  one  most  important  essential  of  na- 
tional defense  after  the  collection  of  adequate  land  and 
naval  forces.  It  is  important  to  national  defense,  he  said, 
that  the  standard  of  railroad  efficiency  should  be  established 
in  times  of  peace.  Under  proper  rules  the  transportation 
facilities  of  America  are  not  inadequate  to  handle  the  in- 
creased business  due  to  the  war  in  Europe,  but  under  the 
conditions  of  operation  and  rules  prescribed  by  government 
bodies,  they  are  totally  inadequate  to  handle  the  increased 
business.  Emergency  rules  are  required  in  emergencies.  The 
railroads  cannot  reduce  free  time  at  destination,  cannot  in- 
crease demurrage  rates  without  the  permission  of  commis- 
sions, and  if  the  proposed  rules  are  held  in  suspense  from 
three  to  six  months  it  is  evident  they  cannot  be  of  the  slight- 
est use  in  the  emergency  that  prompted  their  imposition.  The 
duty  of  national  defense  carries  with  it  the  duty  to  fix  the 
standard  of  railroad  efficiency  by  the  national  government, 
which  should  provide  for  its  wants  through  the  existing 
operating  organization  of  the  railroads  and  should  not  substi- 
tute its  operating  rules  and  judgment  for  the  existing  rules 
and  judgment  of  the  officers  now  operating  the  property.  For 
the  purpose  of  national  defense  alone,  the  railroads  of  the 
entire  nation  should  arrange  to  place  their  facilities  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  and  to  operate  them  as  a  unit. 

Under  normal  conditions  and  with  a  volume  of  business 
such  as  moved  in  1916,  the  earnings  of  most  railroads  would 
be  adequate  to  pay  fixed  charges,  fair  dividends  and  some 
surplus,  but  the  railroads  should  be  able  to  do  this  with 
absolute  certainty  in  order  to  make  their  securities  attractive 
and  the  rates  should  be  sufficient  so  that  when  applied  to  the 
volume  of  business  carried  in  lean  years,  fixed  charges,  divi- 
dends and  some  surplus — though  small — will  he  earned,  an 
adequate  surplus  being  provided  by  averaging  the  small  sur- 
plus in  lean  years  with  the  larger  surplus  yielded  by  an  in- 
creased volume  of  business  without  increase  of  rates  in  the 
prosperous  years. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  application  to  railroad  com- 
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panics  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  inasmuch  as  they  are  closely 
and  absolutely  regulated  by  government  authority.  The  pub- 
lic interest  certainly  could  not  be  affected  by  permitting  rail- 
road officers  to  agree  upon  rates,  terms  of  service,  schedules, 
etc.,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Labor 

The  laws  should  bear  just  as  heavily  on  combinations  of 
labor  as  they  do  on  combinations  of  capital.  There  should 
be  no  discrimination.  The  railroads  being  public  servants, 
should  be  kept  in  operation  by  laws  that  would  hold  all  em- 
ployees, whether  designated  as  officers  or  laborers,  to  a  strict 
accountability  and  should  prevent  either  one  or  the  other 
from  combining  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  roads  by 
conspiracies  or  other  unlawful  acts. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said  the  usefulness  of  the  Newlands  arbi- 
tration law  would  be  greatly  increased  if  it  were  made  to  ap- 
ply to  all  railway  employees  instead  of  only  to  those  engaged 
in  train  service.  It  is  very  important  to  the  carriers  that  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  should  be  closely  co- 
ordinated with,  or  better  still,  subordinated  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  so  that  the  same  authority  responsible 
for  increasing  the  expenses  of  the  carriers  should  at  the  same 
time  incur  a  corresponding  responsibility  in  providing  reve- 
nue to  meet  the  expenditures.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  that  where  the  board  offers  its  services,  it  shall  be 
obligatory  on  and  not  optional  with  the  parties  to  submit 
their  differences  so  that  the  public  may  judge  the  dispute 
intelligently. 

A  report  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  on  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Dis- 
putes Act  shows  that  from  1907  to  1916  a  total  of  212  dis- 
putes were  referred  for  adjustment  under  its  provisions. 
The  number  of  disputes  where  a  strike  was  not  averted  or 
ended  was  21.  Reports  of  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the 
Canadian  act  and  the  conviction  that  like  benefits  would 
accrue  by  the  adoption  of  its  provisions  in  the  United  States, 
had  induced  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  to  send  an  assistant  to  Canada 
to  learn  at  first  hand  from  the  managers  of  Canadian  rail- 
ways and  from  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labor  their  ex- 
perience with  the  operations  of  the  act.  The  opinion  alike 
of  railway  executives  and  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  was 
that  the  act  was  satisfactory  and  very  successful  and  that 
its  provisions  were  most  helpful  in  the  interests  of  employer, 
employees  and  general  public.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted, 
he  said,  the  board  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  secur- 
ing settlements  of  all  questions  in  dispute.  The  chairman- 
ship should  be  a  permanent  position  so  that  the  incumbent 
should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  labor  contracts.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  name  a  member, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  member,  the  railways  one 
and  the  employees  one.  The  decision  would,  therefore,  rest 
with  the  permanent  chairman,  the  member  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  member  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  The  public  would  thus  have  three 
representatives. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  also  discussed  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  railway  traffic  as  a  result  of  the  European  war.  In  the 
difficult  circum.stances  confronting  them,  he  said,  the  rail- 
roads have  spent  generously,  although  not  as  much  as  neces- 
sar}-,  perhaps,  to  prepare  for  increased  traffic.  In  the  last 
16  years  they  have  spent  over  $10,000,000,000  in  miscellane- 
ous capital  improvements,  but  some  of  the  most  useful  im- 
provements that  most  quickly  affect  the  economical,  prompt 
and  reliable  movement  of  traffic  have  proceeded  very  slowly 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  money.  The  total 
capitalization  of  the  railways  in  1899  was  $11,0.33,955,000, 
on  which  a  return  of  3.72  per  cent  was  earned.  By  1907, 
or  in  eight  years,  46  per  cent  was  added  to  capitalization  and 
85  per  cent  to  net  income;  6.92  per  rent  was  earned  on  the 


added  capital  so  that  the  return  on  the  entire  capital  rose 
to  4.73  per  cent  in  1907.  In  the  next  eight  years,  to  1915, 
substantially  the  same  amount  was  added  to  capital  and 
4.31  per  cent  less  income  was  earned  than  in  1907.  Five 
billions  of  new  money  yielded  $33,000,000  less  than  no  re- 
turn and  the  return  on  the  total  capital  in  railways  fell  from 
4.73  per  cent  to  3.44  per  cent.  As  57  per  cent  of  the  total 
capital  of  railroads  is  funded  debt,  on  which  a  fixed  return 
of  43/4  to  5  per  cent  must  be  paid,  and  the  other  43  per  cent 
is  made  up  of  stock  on  which  the  return  is  contingent  on 
earnings,  obviously  the  borrowing  power  at  money  rates 
approximating  5  per  cent  on  a  venture  that  for  eight  years 
earned  on  an  average  only  3.92  per  cent  on  its  capital  cannot 
be  great.  The  owners  of  the  railways  are  unable  to  plan 
future  improvements  and  capital  expenditures  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Handicapped  and  embarrassed  as  the  carriers  have 
been,  the  way  in  which  they  have  handled  the  increased  traffic 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  their  managers.  Greater  effi- 
ciency in  car  loading  and  movement  on  a  number  of  large 
systems  has  fully  and  in  some  cases  more  than  made  up  for 
the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  cars.  In  the  case  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  the  miles  per  car  per  day  increased  in  the 
past  two  years  from  27.64  to  42 5^,  while  the  tons  per  loaded 
car  increased  from  20.78  to  24.33.  In  other  words,  better 
handling  added  71  per  cent  to  the  Southern  Pacific's  freight 
equipment. 

A  Plan  for  Regulation  of  Car  Supply 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  also  gave  an  interesting  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  regulation  of  freight  car  supply.  He  said  that 
statistics  show  that  normally  a  surplus  of  cars  has  prevailed 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  past  10  years  an  idle  surplus 
has  stood  on  yard  and  side  tracks  93  days  out  of  every  100, 
that  the  maximum  surplus  at  any  one  time  was  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  equipment  and  the  maximum  shortage  at  any 
one  time  was  but  6  3^  per  cent.  A  very  slight  increase  of 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  equipment  would  offset  the  compara- 
tively few  shortages.  Inasmuch  as  the  circulation  of  freight 
cars  is  analagous  to  the  circulation  of  money,  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt said,  valuable  suggestions  may  be  found  in  a  study  of 
the  latter  problem.  He  suggested  that  each  carrier  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  engaging  in  interstate  commerce  should 
be  required  to  contribute  to  a  box  car  reserve  a  percentage 
of  its  box  cars  based  on  its  use  of  such  cars.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  box  car  reserve  should  be  placed  under  a  com- 
missioner with  plenary  power  assisted  by  the  necessary  staff 
and  reporting  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Railway  Association.  Standards  of  condition,  capacity,  etc., 
for  box  cars  to  be  accepted  as  contributions  to  the  reserve 
should  be  prescribed  and  they  should  be  rated  according  to 
capacity  and  permanently  marked.  A  per  diem  rate  10  to 
20  per  cent  higher  than  for  other  cars  should  be  assessed  for 
the  reserve  cars.  The  commissioner  should  be  clothed  with 
ample  authority  to  assess  penalties  for  failure  to  obey  such 
rules  and  instructions  as  might  be  adopted.  A  $3  straight 
demurrage  rate  should  be  imposed.  Free  time  should  be 
reduced  whenever  possible.  Roads  should  be  required  in 
times  and  places  of  car  surplus  to  hold  reserve  cars  idle  oi> 
tlieir  lines  if  not  needed  elsewhere  with  remission  of  per 
diem.  Roads  with  a  surplus  of  cars  should  be  required  to 
i'(|ualize  with  lines  showing  deficits.  Repairs  and  main- 
tenance of  reserve  cars  and  administrative  expenses  should 
be  paid  by  the  commissioner  out  of  the  per  diem  earnings  on 
such  cars.  Such  a  plan,  of  course,  he  said,  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  without  the  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Cross-E.\amination 

Judge  Lovett  was  cross-examined  by  various  members  of 
the  committee  on  his  direct  statement. 

Chairman  Newlands  asked  whether  it  would  be  wise  ta 
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attempt  to  hrinu;  about  co-()|)oration  hctwcfn  the  .slate  and 
ftxleral  conmiission-s  rather  than  the  forced  control  by  the 
federal  t^overninent. 

"I  ilo  not  understand  that  there  is  any  conllict  of  author- 
it),"  replied  judge  Lovett.  "I  understand  that  wherever  Con- 
gre.s.s  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  it  has  all  the  jjower  neces- 
sary to  make  that  jurisdiction  effective  and  if  there  is  any 
state  right  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  proper  exercise  of 
that  power,  that  state  power  yields  because  the  federal  power 
is  i)aramount.  I  do  not  agree  at  all  that  there  are  differences 
l)et\veen  the  state  and  federal  goverinnents  to  i)e  reconciled  bv 
negotiation  or  treaty  or  otherwise.  Either  one  or  the  other 
has  the  authority.  And  experience  with  the  activity  of  state 
commissions  satisfies  railroad  men  that  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  any  rate  adjustment  that  will  reduce  discriminations 
unless  the  rate  making  power  is  unitied  in  a  single  control." 
Representative  Adamson  asked  whether,  in  order  to  avoid 
opposition,  it  would  not  I)e  a  wiser  plan  to  make  federal  in- 
corporation j)ermissive  rather  than  compulsory.  "I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  bill  would  get  anywhere,"  was  the  reply. 
'"I  think  the  state  commissions,  most  of  them,  would  oppo.sc 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  state  will  voluntarily  give  up 
an\-  i)ower  it  has.  I  think  I  know  something  about  the  sen- 
timent of  the  southern  states  and  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
any  more  contentious  for  state  rights  than  any  other  states 
in  the  Union." 

Senator  Cummins  asked  his  opinion  of  Senator  Under- 
wood's proposal  that  the  commission  be  given  power  to  fix 
all  wages  and  salaries,  as  well  as  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor,  from  the  highest  officer  of  the  corporation  to  the 
lo\yest  employee.  Judge  Lovett  replied  that  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  that,  but  he  believed  it  would  put  more  work  on 
the  commission  than  is  necessary  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  believed  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  commission  to  iix  all  rates.  He  thought  the  authority 
should  be  confined  to  the  adjustment  or  settlement  of  dis- 
putes when  they  arise. 

Senator  Cummins  asked  Judge  Lovett's  opinion  as  to  a 
plan  for  a  consolidation  of  railroads  into  regional  groups  or 
systems,  each  made  up  of  a  number  of  strong  and  weak  roads. 
''Assuming,"  he  said,  "that  at  any  given  time  the  roads  carry- 
ing 80  per  cent  of  the  traffic  have  sufficient  revenues  under 
existing  rates,  and  that  the  roads  carrying  20  per  cent  of  the 
traffic  need  $50,000,000  more  than  they  are  receiving,  the 
question  that  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  is  how  to  give  to  these 
weak  roads  without  giving  to  the  roads  that  do  not  need  any 
more,  $200,000,000." 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  it  can  be  done,"  re- 
plied Judge  Lovett,  "unless  you  remove  one  restriction.  The 
impossible  factor  in  the  problem  which  you  present  is  the 
statement  that  what  is  desired  is  to  give  these  roads  that  con- 
stitute 20  per  cent  the  revenue  that  they  need  without  giving 
the  other  roads  revenue  they  do  not  need.  You  are  assuming 
that  the  earnings  from  a  railroad  company  must  absolutely 
be  limited  to  a  certain  per  cent.  I  do  not  understand  that 
that  is  an  accepted  theory  in  our  railroad  regulation.  If  the 
railroads  that  are  carrying  80  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  the 
country  are  so  situated,  even  though  they  are  earning  a  return 
upon  their  property,  that  without  unreasonable  charges  the 
rates  can  be  so  adjusted  that  they  earn  a  little  more  than  these 
other  roads,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  if  the 
traffic  can  stand  it  without  prejudice  or  injury.  There  are 
some  roads  and  always  will  be  some  roads  that  cannot,  under 
any  system  of  rates  that  can  be  devised,  earn  enough  money 
to  provide  the  facilities  that  they  ought  to  furnish.  Those 
roads  are  simply  insolvent.  It  was  a  mistake  to  1:)uild  them 
and  owners  will  have  to  lose  their  money." 

Representative  Sims  asked  if  the  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  methods  of  rail- 
road regulation  is  not  a  "political  movement  to  affect  legisla- 
tion through  public  sentiment."    Judge  Lovett  replied  that  he 


Ihouglii  ihat  if  the  public  were  fully  informed  and  understood 
llie  exact  railroad  conditions,  puljlic  opinion  would  force  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  the  railroads  have  advocated,  and  that 
the  greatest  blessing  that  could  come  to  the  railroads  would  be 
that  the  people  should  know  the  exact  railroad  conditions. 

"We  felt,"  he  said,  "that  while  we  realized  the  importance 
of  this  legislation,  prol)ably  we  would  hurt  the  cause  more 
by  advocating  it  than  otherwise,  but  we  felt  that  it  was  our 
plain  dut)'  to  |)resent  what  we  believe  was  a  constructive  plan 
of  legislation  regardless  of  the  consecjuences  and  because  we 
are  convinced  that  the  responsibility  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  railroads  of  this  country  should  fall  on  Congress 
rather  than  on  us,  we  felt  that  it  was  our  duty  to  present  to 
Congress  honestly  what  we  think  the  situation  recjuires." 

The  evils  of  diversified  regulation  of  railroads  simulta- 
neously l)y  the  states  and  the  federal  government,  have  not 
}et  been  fully  developed,  Mr.  Lovett  said.  The  mere  fact 
that  railroads  continue  to  exist,  he  said,  and  that  some  of 
them  earn  good  returns  on  their  f)roperties,  does  not  mean 
tliat  this  condition  will  prevail  indefinitely  under  the  present 
dual  system  of  regulatioii,  because  restrictive  state  legislation 
has  developed  rapidly  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  new  restric- 
tions are  constantly  being  suggested.  In  advocating  a  unified 
control  of  railroads.  Judge  Lovett  said,  the  railroads  are  seek- 
ing to  protect  their  properties  before  the  restrictive  possibil- 
ities of  state  regulation  attain  their  complete  effect. 

"If  none  of  these  things  which  you  suggest  are  done," 
asked  Representative  Sims,  "or  something  else  that  will  have 
the  same  effect,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  this  country  and 
its  general  welfare?" 

"I  think.  Judge  Sims,"  was  the  reply,  "that  if  the  present 
system  or  lack  of  system  of  regulation  is  continued  there  will 
be  stagnation  in  railroad  development  and  that  the  people  will 
not  have  the  character  of  railroad  transportation  that  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country  require,  that  that  condition  will 
continue  until  sooner  or  later  something  along  the  lines  we 
have  proposed  will  be  done." 

It  was  expected  that  the  hearing  would  be  adjourned  on 
Thursday,  at  least  until  after  the  organization  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  extra  session  of  Congress. 


SUIT  TO   DIVORCE  CENTRAL   PACIFIC    FROM 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  FAILS 

The  suit  of.  the  United  States  government  to  separate  the 
Central  Pacific  from  the  Southern  Pacific  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  competing  lines  and  that  their  joint  operation 
constituted  a  restraint  of  trade  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act  of  1890  was  decided  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Utah  on  March  10,  1917,  in  favor  of  the 
defendants.  Circuit  Judges  W.  H.  Sanborn  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  William  C.  Hook  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  who 
delivered  the  majority  opinion,  pointed  out  that  the  two 
roads  had  been  built  by  the  same  parties  and  from  the  be- 
ginning had  been  operated  as  one  system.     They  said: 

"If  the  anti-trust  act  be  construed  to  reach  proprietary 
relations,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  mere  continuous 
operating  character,  formed  long  prior  to  its  passage,  whereby 
divergent  or  tangential  lines  of  road  to  widely  separated - 
gateways  or  points  in  the  currents  of  traffic  movement  are 
held  in  a  single  ownership  or  control,  its  enforcement  accord- 
ingly would  have  such  a  destructive  effect  upon  established, 
accepted  railroad  systems  of  the  country  that  their  inclusion 
within  the  intent  of  Congress  may  well  be  doubted." 

Unlike  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  which 
were  originally  independent  competitors  before  being  merged, 
the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  were  never 
separately  operated  and  the  court  was  of  the  opinion  that 
they  could  not  be  divorced  under  the  anti-trust  act  to  create 
a  condition  of  competition  which  never  existed.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  government  was  that  the  single  operation  of  the 
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two  roads  prevented  competition  between  the  rail  and  water 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  via  the  ports  of  Galveston  and  New 
Orleans  on  the  one  hand  and  the  all-rail  line  via  Ogden 
on  the  other  hand  of  which  the  Central  Pacific  formed  the 
western  end  between  Ogden  and  San  Francisco.  The  court 
agreed  that  competition  between  these  two  routes  might  result 
from  an  enforced  independence  of  the  two  companies  and  a 
separation  of  their  lines,  but  it  did  not  think  the  Sherman 
law  was  intended  to  create  competition  by  destroying  a 
proprietary  relation  formed  long  before  its  passage  and  by 
the  very  means  of  which  a  railroad  system  has  been  brought 
into  existence. 

The  majority  opinion  also  stated  that  the  unity  of  the 
Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  government  and  received  its  official  recogni- 
tion and  acquiescence  in  1899,  when  a  commission  composed 
of  President  McKinley,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
the  attorney-general  invited  the  Southern  Pacific  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  settlement  of  the  Central  Pacific's  debt  to  the 
government  and  consented  to  a  plan  which  involved  the 
acquisition  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  of  the  stock  of 
the  Central  Pacific.  The  debt  involved  amounted  to  $58,- 
000,000  due  to  the  government  for  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  Central  Pacific.  The  Central  Pacific  being  unable 
to  pay,  the  Southern  Pacific  discharged  the  debt  out  of  its 
own  resources  and  credit  with  the  full  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  special  commission  created  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement. 

In  reply  to  the  contention  that  the  control  of  the  Central 
Pacific  by  the  Southern  Pacific  was  in  violation  of  the  Pacific 
railroad  acts,  the  court  stated  that  those  statutes  merely  re- 
quired physical  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  to  make  a 
through  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  furnishing  of  equal  advantages  and  facilities  as  to 
rates,  time  and  transportation  without  discrimination  of  any 
kind.  If  those  requirements  are  met,  the  opinion  stated,  it 
does  not  seem  material  whether  they  are  performed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  as  lessee  and  stockholder  or  by  the  Central 
Pacific  independently. 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  C.  J.  Car- 
land.  He  said  in  part:  "As  the  breaking  up  of  an  unlawful 
combination  does  not  create  natural  competition,  but  simply 
removes  the  barriers  which  prevent  the  free  flow  of  inter- 
state commerce,  the  concession  that  there  might  be  compe- 
tition if  the  combination  was  broken,  is  also  a  concession 
that  there  is  natural  competition  which  is  suppressed  by 
reason  of  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  by  the  Southern 
Pacific.  The  combination  which  is  complained  of  in  this 
case  is  alleged  to  have  originated  in  1899  in  the  acquirement 
of  all  the  stock  of  the  Central  Pacific  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 
The  fact  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  anti-trust  law- 
there  had  been  a  practical  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  through  a  leasing  arrangement  in  no 
way  validates  the  present  combination  if  it  be  unlawful. 
The  evidence  in  the  record,  in  my  opinion,  establishes  beyond 
question  that  the  Southern  Pacific  extending  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  to  New  Orleans,  with  its  steamship  connection  with 
New  York,  is  a  natural  competitor  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
both  as  to  California-Atlantic  seal)oard  freight  and  central 
and  western  United  States  freight  to  and  from  California. 
If  they  are  competitors  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  as  it  is 
admitted,  controls  the  Central  Pacific,  it  follows  that  the 
free  flow  of  interstate  commerce  is  restrained.  The  settle- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  the  debt  of  the  Central  Pacific 
in  1899  cannot  be  held  to  estop  the  United  States  from  in- 
sisting at  this  time  that  the  combination  between  the  two  roads 
is  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  act.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  in  the  proceedings  resulting  in  the  settlement  so  far  as 
they  appear  of  record,  the  anti-trust  law  was  not  referred 
to,  as  little  attention  was  given  in  those  days  to  the  anti-trust 


law  of  July  2,  1890.  Finally,  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (226  U.  S. 
61)  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  majority  in  this  case. 
If  it  is  unlawful  for  the  Union  Pacific,  being  one  section  of 
a  through  line  to  control  the  Southern  Pacific,  why  is  it  not 
unlawful  for  the  Southern  Pacific  to  control  the  other  section 
of  the  through  line.'' 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  majority  of  the  court,  the 
Central  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  system  throughout  its  his- 
tory has  had  all  the  aspects  of  a  single  enterprise  except  as 
to  corporate  titles  and  bookkeeping.  The  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  1861,  but  the  first 
construction  work  was  not  begun  until  1864,  when,  with  the 
aid  of  the  government,  a  line  was  built  eastward  which  met 
a  line  built  westward  by  the  Union  Pacific  near  Ogden, 
Utah,  in  1869.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  1865  to  build  a  line  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego 
and  thence  eastward  to  connect  with  a  contemplated  line  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  state. 
C.  P.  Huntington,  Leland  Stanford,  Mark  Hopkins  and 
Charles  Crocker  promoted  both  enterprises.  For  a  time  the 
Central  Pacific  was  the  more  important  of  the  two  lines  and 
the  system  was  known  as  the  "Central  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Leased  Lines."  In  February,  1885,  the  Southern  Pacific 
having  become  the  major  factor,  the  relation  was  reversed 
and  the  Central  Pacific  leased  all  its  railroads  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  for  99  years.  With  the  development  of  the  sys- 
tem, different  connecting  parts  were  built  by  either  of  the 
constituent  corporations  as  chance  or  convenience  might 
dictate.  As  a  result  the  divorce  of  the  two  lines  at  the  present 
time  would  involve  a  practical  dismemberment  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  System  and  the  costly  construction  of  parallel 
lines,  the  duplication  of  terminals  and  the  formation  of 
trackage  agreements  to  close  up  the  gap  effected  by  the  dis- 
solution. Among  the  most  important  links  in  the  system 
which  would  be  taken  away,  leaving  the  Southern  Pacific 
without  terminals,  would  be  the  main  line  from  Oakland 
Pier,  Cal.,  to  West  Oakland,  Oakland  Pier  to  Elvas,  Sacra- 
mento to  near  Ogden,  Utah,  Roseville,  Cal.,  to  the  Oregon 
state  line,  Niles,  Cal.,  to  San  Jose,  Niles  Junction  to  Red- 
wood Junction  and  Lathrop  to  Goshen.  Among  the  branches 
which  would  be  lost  would  be  those  from  Sacramento  to 
W'alnut  Grove,  Chico  to  Stirling  City,  Oakland  to  Antonio 
Junction,  Fernley,  Nev.,  to  Westwood,  Cal.,  Weed  to  Kirk, 
Ore.,  Mojave,  Cal.,  to  Owenyo,  San  Francisco  to  Oakland 
Pier  and  others. 

An  interesting  commentary  on  the  case  just  closed  is  that 
the  government  did  not  produce  a  single  witness  from  the 
shipping  public  to  complain  of  the  alleged  competition- 
destroying  combination.  The  Southern  Pacific,  on  the  other 
hand,  offered  the  testimony  of  shippers  and  representative 
bodies  throughout  the  communities  served  by  it  to  the  effect 
that  the  dissolution  sought  by  the  government  was  opposed 
with  practical  unanimity  by  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
government  was  assuming  to  act. 


Steel  Works  for  Norway. — Norway,  which  exports 
large  quantities  of  iron  ore,  possesses  no  steel  works  of  her 
own,  and  is  dependent  entirely  upon  imports  from  abroad. 
Witli  a  view  to  remedying  this  state  of  affairs  a  syndicate  has 
recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  large  steel 
works  in  the  neighborhood  of  Christiania,  at  Drammen,  on 
the  Drammensfjord.  The  imports  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, both  of  which  countries  are  using  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  production,  already  show  a  decline  of  75  per  cent,  and 
may  soon  cease  altogether.  Norway  has  recently  received 
practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  manufactured  steel  from 
England,  and  none  at  all  from  Belgium.  Imports  from 
America  are  extremely  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  tonnage. 
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NEW  CLEARANCE  ORDER  IN  ILLINOIS 

.\s  a  result  of  a  y>ctition  filod  hv  the  Atchison,  Topcka  & 
Santa  Fe  and  21  otluT  railroads  doinj^  ])usiness  in  the  State 
of  Illinoi.s,  for  a  mcMlification  of  ruling  No.  17  relating  to 
tloarancTS  which  was  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities 
Commission  on  February  19,  1915,  the  commission  declared 
this  clearance  ruling  null  and  void  and  suljstituted  a  new 
clearance  order,  which  became  effective  February  14,  1917, 
for  all  new  construction  and  reconstruction.  The  new  clear- 
ance order  is  less  severe  than  the  one  it  replaces,  in  some 
respects.  Distinctions  are  made  between  tracks  used  entirely 
for  passenger  service  and  those  used  in  general  service.  In 
overhead  clearance  a  di.stinction  is  made  between  overhead 
bridges  and  overhead  members  of  a  through  l)ridge.  Excep- 
tions from  the  specified  side  and  overhead  clearances  for 
liridges  and  buildings  are  permitted  at  engine  houses,  car 
shops,  freight  houses,  coal  chutes  and  similar  structures.  All 
limiting  dimensions  are  ba.sed  on  distances  from  the  center 
line  of  the  track  or  the  top  of  rail,  rather  than  on  the  clear- 
ance l)etween  the  side  or  the  toj)  of  rolling  stock  and  the 
structures. 

The  ruling  provides  that  the  distance,  center  to  center  of 
main  tracks,  shall  be  not  less  than  13  ft.  6  in.,  except  when 
tliese  main  tracks  are  used  only  for  passenger  service,  in  which 
case  the  spacing  may  be  13  ft.  The  distance  from  a  main 
track  to  an  adjoining  side  track  shall  be  not  less  than  15  ft., 
except  that  the  distance  to  adjoining  ladder  tracks  with  hand- 
operated  switches  must  not  be  less  than  17  ft.  from  the  main 
track.  When  two  ladder  tracks  are  adjacent  they  shall  be 
placed  17  ft.  center  to  center  if  provided  with  mechanically- 
operated  switches,  and  19  ft.  center  to  center  if  the  switches 
are  thro\vn  by  hand.  Tracks  other  than  main  or  ladder  tracks 
used  only  for  passenger  service  must  be  spaced  not  less  than 
13  ft.  center  to  center,  but  the  distance  between  any  two  such 
tracks  may  be  less  than  13  ft.,  provided  the  spaces  on  the 
other  sides  of  these  tracks  are  not  less  than  13  ft. 

Freight  tracks  for  other  uses  than  as  main  or  ladder  tracks 
shall  be  spaced  13  ft.  6  in.,  provided,  however,  that  team 
tracks  may  be  less  than  13  ft.  6  in.  center  to  center  if  team 
ways  are  provided  on  either  side  of  each  pair  of  tracks.  Ex- 
<:eption  is  also  made  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  tracks  adjacent 
to  a  freight  loading  platform.  A  spacing  of  less  than  13  ft. 
6  in.  is  also  permitted,  providing  there  is  a  clearance  of  at 
least  8  ft.  from  the  center  line  of  one  outside  track  to  an 
adjacent  building,  or  that  the  spacing  between  at  least  one 
pair  of  tracks  shall  be  13  ft.  6  in. 

The  bridge  clearance  diagram  shown  in  the  drawing  is 
intended  for  through  bridges  supporting  the  track  under 
consideration.  In  the  case  of  tracks  passing  under  an  over- 
head bridge  the  vertical  clearance  is  increased  from  21  ft. 
3  in.  to  21  ft.  6  in.  An  exception  is  made  for  sul:)sidiary 
passenger  tracks,  in  that  the  side  clearance  may  be  reduced 
to  7  ft.  6  in.  The  building  clearance  is  the  same  as  the 
overhead  bridge  clearance,  except  that  no  fillet  is  permitted 
in  the  lower  corners.  The  same  exception  is  permitted  for 
subsidiary-  passenger  tracks  in  that  the  side  clearance  is  re- 
duced to  7  ft.  6  in.  and  in  passenger  terminals  to  7  ft. 

For  freight  platforms  both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
clearance  is  provided,  since  it  is  stated  that  platforms  for 
unloading  freight  from  cars  shall  have  their  edges  not  less 
than  5  ft.  6  in"^  nor  more  than  5  ft.  9  in.  from  the  center  of 
the  track.  High  passenger  platforms  may  be  less  than  8  ft. 
from  the  center  line  of  the  track  if  the  cars  have  gates  which 
are  kept  closed  when  trains  are  in  motion.  Passenger  plat- 
forms not  over  8  in.  in  height  above  the  top  of  rail  may  be 
not  less  than  5  ft.  1  in.  from  the  center  line  of  track.  If 
not  over  4  in.  high  above  the  top  of  rail  they  may  be  not 
doser  than  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  center  line  of  track. 

Switch  stands,  dwarf  signals,  water  cranes,  water  tanks, 
~i?nal  posts  and  similar  structures  are  covered  in  detail  in  the 


order.  Switch  stands  not  over  2  ft.  10  in.  high  and  dwarf 
interlocking  signals  not  over  2  ft.  8  in.  high  may  come  within 
the  specified  clearances.  Switch  stands  from  2  ft.  10  in.  to 
4  ft.  in  height  must  have  a  lateral  clearance  of  8  ft.,  and  if 
over  4  ft.  in  height  a  lateral  clearance  of  8  ft.  3  in.  For  sub- 
sidiary freight  tracks  these  clearances  mu.st  be  7  ft.  6  in.  and 
8  ft.  respectively  and  for  subsidiary  passenger  tracks  7  ft.  and 

7  ft.  6  in.  Water  cranes  must  have  a  clearance  from  main 
track  of  8  ft.  3  in.;  from  subsidiary  freight  tracks  of  8  ft.  and 
from  subsidiary  passenger  tracks  of  7  ft.  6  in.  Water  tanks 
must  have  a  lateral  clearance  of  9  ft.  to  a  height  of  15  ft. 
al)ove  the  top  of  rail.  Semaphore  signal  posts  must  clear  the 
main  track  8  ft.  6  in.,  while  for  other  tracks  the  clearance  is 
the  same  as  for  buildings.  Roadway  signs  must  have  a  clear- 
ance of  9  ft.  Fences  where  required  between  passenger  tracks 
at  stations  mu.st  have  a  height  not  exceeding  4  ft.  6  in. 
Material  piles  must  clear  a  main  track  9  ft.  and  side  tracks 

8  ft.  6  in.  No  definite  ruling  is  given  for  mail  cranes,  but 
plans  showing  lateral  clearances  must  be  submitted  to  the 
commission  for  approval  before  such  devices  are  constructed 
or  reconstructed. 

The  overhead  clearance  for  jjridges  and  other  structures 
may  be  departed  from  in  the  case  of  passenger  tracks  at  sta- 
tions, coach  yards  and  similar  locations  for  any  tracks  other 
than   main    tracks.      Overhead    transfer   bridges    at    freight 
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Bridge  Clearance  Diagram. 
Full  lines  for  main  iracks  and  subs/diary 
freight  tracks.  Do  I  ted  lines  for  subsidiary  passenger  tracks 


Clearance  Diagram  for  Shops, 
Round  houses, Coaling  5toflons,£fc. 


houses,  icing  platforms,  etc.,  may  have  a  vertical  clear- 
ance of  less  than  21  ft.  6  in.,  provided  such  overhead 
bridges  may  be  lifted  to  the  full  clearance  whenever  cars 
are  to  be  moved.  Exceptions  are  made  from  the  building 
clearances  for  canopies  at  passenger  terminals  and  freight 
houses,  provided  that  these  exceptions  do  not  hold  in  the  case 
of  awnings  or  canopies,  spanning  tracks  or  supported  at  the 
sides  of  tracks  not  owned  by  railroad  companies,  but  oper- 
ated by  them.  A  reduced  clearance,  both  lateral  and  vertical, 
is  pennitted  on  tracks  serving  engine  houses,  car  shops,  freight 
houses,  coal  chutes,  elevators,  warehouses  and  similar  struc- 
tures, as  shown  in  the  diagram.  This  vertical  clearance  is 
here  reduced  to  17  ft.  and  the  lateral  clearance  to  7  ft.  In 
the  case  of  mine  tipples  the  vertical  clearance  may  be  reduced 
to  17  ft.,  but  a  lateral  clearance  of  8  ft.  is  required. 

The  order  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  clearance 
rules  given  are  for  tangent  tracks  and  the  necessary  com- 
pensation must  be  made  for  tracks  located  on  curves.  The 
order  also  provides  for  the  erection  of  warning  signals  and 
the  issuance  of  rules  to  warn  employees  from  locations  where 
the  clearances  are  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  order.  The  provisions  of  the  order  out- 
lined above  apply  to  railroads,  "steam  type."  Separate 
rules  are  also  provided  for  railroads,  "electric  types,"  and 
for  street  railwavs. 


Railroads  Ask  Advance  in  Freight  Rates 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Asked  to  Amend  Rules 
and    Consider  Application  for  Flat  Percentage  Increase 


WITHIN  the  past  week  executive  officers  of  the  east- 
ern, western,  southern  and  southwestern  groups  of 
roads  have  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  urge  an  immediate  advance  in  freight 
rates  to  offset  the  increased  expense  of  higher  wages  to  their 
train  employees,  necessary  increases  in  wages  for  other  em- 
ployees and  the  even  greater  increases  in  operating  expenses 
caused  by  higher  prices  for  fuel  and  other  materials  and  sup- 
plies. The  railways  have  also  announced  their  intention  of 
immediately  asking  all  state  commissions  for  a  similar  ad- 
vance in  freight  rates. 

The  roads  in  Official  Classification  territory  on  March  23 
formally  petitioned  the  commission  to  amend  its  rules  so  as 
to  permit  an  application  for  a  flat  percentage  increase  to  be 
made  by  simple  amendment  to  existing  tariffs,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  for  filing  complete  new  tariffs,  and  the  west- 
em,  southern  and  southwestern  roads  have  announced  their 
intention  of  taking  similar  action.  For  the  eastern  lines 
it  was  announced  today  that  the  advance  to  be  asked  would 
take  the  form  of  a  general  advance  of  15  per  cent  on  all 
freight  rates  except  those  on  coke  and  ore,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  10  cents  per  ton,  and  on  bituminous  coal, 
on  which  advances  have  already  been  asked  in  a  proceeding 
now  before  the  commission,  ranging  from  5  to  10  and  15 
cents  per  ton.  The  roads  have  also  asked  that  the  com- 
mission forego  a  suspension  of  the  proposed  tariffs  and  hold 
such  hearings  as  may  be  necessary  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  commission  has  not  yet  indicated  in  any  way  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  application  of  the  carriers,  except  that  some 
of  the  commissioners  asked  questions  indicating  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  method  of  procedure  proposed  can  properly 
be  followed.  The  commission  has  already  heard  of  some 
protests  by  shippers,  but  a  delegation  representing  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  and  a  number  of  representa- 
tives of  shippers  from  that  city  have  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  support  the  roads  if  the  existing  differentials  between 
rail  and  lake  and  rail  rates  can  be  preserved. 

An  informal  announcement  of  the  plans  of  the  carriers 
with  an  urgent  request  for  prompt  action  by  the  commission 
was  made  at  a  conference  with  the  commission  on  Thursday, 
March  22,  by  a  delegation  of  executives  of  the  principal  east- 
em  roads  headed  by  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  The  conference  had  been  arranged  for  in 
advance  by  George  Stuart  Patterson,  general  solicitor  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  on  behalf  of  the  eastern  lines,  and  was  held 
in  the  hearing  room  of  the  commission  at  the  close  of  the 
valuation  hearing.  Mr.  Rea  made  the  principal  statement 
for  the  roads. 

Statement  by  Samuel  Rea 

"We  are  here  on  what  we  regard  as  a  very  serious  question," 
he  Said.  "We  realize  the  condition  of  the  railroads  to-day 
presents  a  menace  to  the  country,  not  only  to  the  owners  of 
the  properties,  but  as  affecting  directly  the  international  situ- 
ation. It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  railroads  of  this 
country  shall  be  in  splendid  working  order,  not  merely  in 
workable  condition,  but  in  a  position  to  fulfil  their  full  duties 
to  meet  what  we  all  believe  is  coming  and  do  it  effectively 
and  properly.  Under  the  present  conditions,  rates  and  rev- 
enues of  the  carriers,  we  believe  that  to  be  impossible.  Having 
given  the  matter  serious  consideration,  we  have  come  here  to 
present  our  case  informally,  so  that  we  may  have  your  sug- 
gestions and  help. 

"Uppermost  in  our  minds  is  that  we  are  facing  a  national 


emergency,  in  which  the  railroads  must  be  a  most  efficient 
arm  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  country,  its  industries  and 
the  public.  But  even  apart  from  what  the  national  emer- 
gency may  require,  we  are  already  confronted  with  increased 
expense  on  account  of  the  fuel  supply,  materials,  wages  and 
taxes,  as  well  as  the  increased  difficulty  of  raising  new  capi- 
tal on  reasonable  terms  on  account  of  the  existing  conditions. 
An  examination  of  the  conditions  which  the  carriers  are 
facing  and  will  face  in  the  immediate  future  convinces  us 
that  there  will  be  a  serious  reduction  in  the  net  operating  in- 
come of  the  carriers,  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1916  the  carriers,  although  having  increased  operating 
revenues,  were  confronted  with  a  serious  decrease  in  net 
operating  income,  brought  about  particularly  in  items  of 
increasing  cost.  For  the  Class  I  roads  in  the  eastern  district 
from  October  to  January,  inclusive,  gross  earnings  increased 
over  $50,000,000,  while  the  operating  income  decreased  $17,- 
000,000.  We  feel  it  will  hurt  the  situation  materially  if, 
while  the  industries  and  manufacturing  concerns  are  strong 
and  prosperous  and  require  the  most  effective  transportation, 
the  railroads  shall  be  found  weak." 

Mr.  Rea  said  that  the  seven  roads  particularly  interested 
in  the  coal  rate  case,  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
Virginian,  and  Western  Man'land,  consumed  during  1916, 
37,000,000  tons  of  fuel  coal  purchased  at  an  average  price 
of  $1.21  per  ton.  Upon  attempting  to  make  contracts  for 
coal  for  the  ensuing  year  they  are  confronted  with  greatly 
increased  prices  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the 
increase  will  average  at  least  $1  per  ton.  This  means  an 
added  cost  to  these  seven  roads  of  over  $37,000,000.  More- 
over, there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  prices  of  most  classes 
of  materials  and  supplies,  which  is  only  beginning  to  be 
fully  reflected  in  operating  expense  and  capital  accounts. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption  have  advanced  in  price  about  78  per 
cent  in  1917,  as  compared  with  1915.  Material  which  cost 
$17,020,000  at  the  1915  prices  would  cost  at  the  January, 
1917,  prices  $30,296,000.  The  price  of  axles  had  advanced 
173  per  cent,  steel  bridge  material  148  per  cent,  steel  plates 
244  per  cent,  tie  plates  88  per  cent,  rails  33  per  cent  and 
equipment  approximately  50  per  cent. 

In  order  to  compete  in  the  labor  market  with  industrial 
concerns  the  Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  had  been 
obliged  to  increase  the  pay  roll  for  employees  other  than  train- 
men since  January  1  by  approximately  $4,800,000  a  year, 
while  the  increased  wages  under  the  Adamson  law  would  add 
$9,000,000  to  the  payroll  and  $13,500,000  to  that  of  the  en- 
tire Pennsylvania  System.  Even  with  this  increase  in  the 
rates  of  pay,  he  said,  there  was  a  constant  change  and  unrest 
in  the  forces,  which  reduced  efficiency  per  dollar  expended 
for  labor. 

Taxes  on  the  seven  roads  mentioned  had  increased  91  per 
cent  in  10  years,  or  $16,280,000;  the  Federal  income  tax  has 
been  increased  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  and  in  1917  taxes  will 
be  further  increased,  because  of  the  new  Federal  capital  stock 
tax,  which  means  an  additional  payment  by  these  seven  lines 
of  $825,000. 

Beginning  with  October,  1916,  there  had  been  a  general 
decrease  in  net  operating  income,  so  that  for  the  four  months 
from  October  to  January,  inclusive,  the  gross  operating  rev- 
enue of  these  seven  roads  had  increased  $20,810,000,  or  7.31 
per  cent,  but  the  railway  operating  income  had  decreased 
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$4, 7_'S, ()()(),  or  5.7()  [kt  cfiU.  Duriiiji;  those  four  nioiitlis  the 
f^ross  caniini^s  of  the  I'l-nnsylvania  .sy.stcni  had  decreased  $9,- 
()()(),()()0,  while  net  (>i)eratinii  income  had  decreased  $5,700,- 
000.  The  rate  of  return  on  investment  and  road  and  equip- 
ment in  Januar}',  1917,  was  on  the  basis  of  3.20  per  cent  per 
annum,  as  compared  with  4.52  per  cent  in  January,  1916. 
February  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  gross  earnings,  while  the 
o[KTating  income  was  reduced  by  over  $3,000,000.  For  Jan- 
uarv  and  Fei)ruarv  combined,  the  oi)erating  income  was  re- 
duced by  $4,600,000. 

For  the  seven  years  ending  June  30,  1916,  the  net  operating 
income  for  the  seven  roads  was  4.84  per  cent.  With  such  a 
small  rate  of  return  and  confronted  by  further  rising  costs, 
the  carriers  cannot  hope  to  secure  on  advantageous  terms  the 
capital  needed  for  tracks,  terminals,  equipment  and  stations. 
Railroad  securities  must  be  made  sufficiently  attractive  to 
compete  with  other  investments  if  the  roads  are  to  secure  the 
money  to  continue  to  meet  the  traffic  demands. 

Mr.  Rea  summed  uj)  the  increase  in  expenses  anticipated 
for  1917,  as  compared  with  1916,  for  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem, as  follows:  Taxes,  $500,000;  fuel,  $10,200,000;  in- 
creased price  of  materials,  $11,000,000;  wages,  Adamson 
law,  $13,500,000;  wages,  other  employees,  $7,400,000;  total, 
$42,600,000.  In  the  record  year,  1916,  the  surplus  over  divi- 
dends for  the  Pennsylvania  System  averaged  6.09  per  cent, 
or  about  $35,000,000,  while  the  expected  increase  in  expenses 
for  1917  amounts  to  $42,000,000,  or  $7,000,000  more  than 
the  1916  surplus. 

"With  such  widespread  and  pressing  demands  for  larger 
terminals,  greater  facilities  and  more  equipment,"  said  Mr. 
Rea,  "it  is  essential  that  the  roads  be  granted  the  higher  rates 
necessary  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  meet  such  rising 
costs  and  give  them  the  earning  basis  to  attract  new  capital 
for  the  additional  transportation  facilities  and  service.  If 
this  is  not  done,  it  means  curtailment  of  expenditures  in  a 
period  of  the  greatest  demand  for  railroad  transportation 
service  this  countr}'  has  ever  known.  We  especially  invite  the 
views  and  suggestions  of  the  commission  as  to  how  to  meet 
the  situation.  We  suggest  that  the  commission  will  realize 
the  importance  of  having  the  roads  in  a  stronger  financial 
condition  and  that  the  increased  rates  required  will  be 
promptly  granted  without  any  suspension  of  the  tariffs  in 
order  to  avoid  the  tremendous  delay  and  expense  of  compiling 
and  publishing  tariffs.  It  is  our  judgment  that  out  of  your 
long  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and 
we  believe  it  to  be  within  your  power,  that  you  should,  after 
due  consideration,  decide  this  question  out  of  hand  without 
any  suspension." 

Statements  by  Other  Eastern  Executives 
A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  said  that, 
according  to  the  best  estimate,  materials,  exclusive  of  fuel, 
would  cost  his  system  $15,000,000  more  than  in  1916;  fuel 
would  cost  $6,000,000  more,  and  labor  would  cost  $8,000,000 
more.  The  railroads  cannot  compete  with  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories for  labor  without  paying  higher  wages,  and  it  is  then 
difficult  to  keep  the  men  in  service.  The  company's  surplus 
in  1916  was  $33,000,000.  The  eight-hour  law  will  increase 
the  expenses  by  nearly  3  per  cent  of  the  freight  revenues. 
Increases  for  other  employees  will  make  a  total  increase  in 
wages  of  6.26  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  material  and  fuel 
will  be  16.4  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  22^  per  cent  of  the 
freight  revenues.  He  also  explained  to  the  commission  that 
his  company  had  tried  to  sell  stock,  but  has  been  unable  to 
do  so  because  stock  had  fallen  below  par. 

Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  said  that  labor  conditions  had  been  particularly 
difficult  in  recent  months  and  that  since  December,  1916,  his 
road  had  had  something  like  75  strikes.  The  company  had 
been  experiencing  difficult  conditions  for  several  years,  but 
conditions  are  even  more  severe  at  the  present  time  in  the  way 


of  intreased  oj)tTating  exjx-n.se.  For  the  calendar  year,  1917,. 
the  company  is  faced  with  increa.sed  expen.se  on  account  of 
the  Adam.son  law  of  $1,500,000;  other  increases  in  wages 
$2,500,000;  increased  cost  of  fuel  $3,300,000,  and  of  other 
material  $3,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $10,300,000. 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  said 
that  in  the  calendar  year  1916  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  were  the  largest  in  its  history,  over  $160,000,- 
000.  The  operating  results,  however,  left  only  sufficient  net 
to  pay  5  per  cent  on  the  common  stock  with  a  surplus  of  $2,- 
500,000.  If  the  same  amount  of  materials  are  used  in  1917 
as  in  1916  the  increased  cost  will  be  alxjut  $5,500,000;  coal 
will  cost  about  $2,500,000  more;  the  Adamson  law  will  in- 
crease-wages by  about  $2,000,000;  other  wage  increases  about 
$1,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $11,000,000.  The  carriers,  he 
said,  have  ju,st  gone  through  one  of  the  hardest  winters  ever 
experienced,  from  which  they  had  come  out  worse  than  when 
they  went  in.  Power  and  equipment  have  been  used  very 
hard  and  the  roads  have  not  been  buying  as  much  new  equip- 
ment as  they  ought  to  and  this  is  all  reflected  in  the  lowered 
standard  of  equipment  and  property  at  the  present  time. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  they  could  expect  a  let-up  in  busi- 
ness and  gradually  recoup  during  the  summer,  but  cannot 
expect  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  property  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  expenditures.  He  had  made  a  study  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ought  to  do  in  the  light  of 
last  year's  experiences  to  be  in  shape  to  handle  a  larger 
volume  of  business  in  another  winter,  which  "shows  that  it 
would  have  to  spend  approximately  $50,000,000.  The  so- 
called  5  per  cent  advance  of  1914  had  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  considerably  less  than  that  amount,  because  it  had  affected 
but  about  60  per  cent  of  the  freight  tonnage. 

"The  reasons  justifying  an  increase  at  this  time,"  Mr. 
\\'illard  said,  "are  wholly  aside  from  any  impending  crisis. 
It  would  be  just  as  important  that  an  increase  should  be 
granted  if  there  were  no  emergency  whatever,  in  order  that 
tlie  roads  may  put  themselves  in  shape  to  handle  the  con- 
stantly growing  commerce  of  the  country." 

F.  D.  Underwood,  president  of  the  Erie,  said  that  his  road 
had  no  dividends  to  preserve,  but  was  asking  aid  to  enable 
it  to  resume  its  functions  as  a  transportation  agency  and  to 
get  its  facilities  somewhere  near  the  condition  in  which  they 
should  be.  The  Erie  had  a  surplus  last  year  of  $4,500,000,. 
which  will  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  increase  in  coal  prices 
alone.  In  January  its  income  was  $1,274,000  less  than  in 
January,  1916,  and  the  net  income  was  $245,000,  while  the 
fixed  charges  are  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars  a  month.  To 
make  the  railroad  an  efficient  agent  of  transportation  it  will 
require  in  the  near  future  $150,000,000,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  but  it  cannot  sell  bonds  until! 
it  can  make  a  showing  far  superior  to  any  it  has  made  in  the 
last  twelve  months. 

Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,, 
said  that  the  railroad  facilities  of  the  country  cannot  be  ex- 
panded without  improved  credit.  The  railroads  last  year,  in 
the  most  prosperous  year  in  their  history,  earned  only  about 
6  per  cent.  In  contrast  with  this,  he  read  a  table  showing: 
the  earnings  on  the  capital  stock  of  a  number  of  large  indus- 
trial corporations  during  the  past  year,  including  the  follow- 
ing: American  Locomotive  Company,  36  per  cent;  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  71  per  cent;  Crucible  Steel  Company, 
44  per  cent;  Packard  Motor  Company,  48  per  cent;  National 
Biscuit  Company,  972  per  cent;  Sears-Roebuck  &  Company, 
26  per  cent;  Ford  Motor  Company,  3,000  per  cent;  Central 
Leather  Company,  33  per  cent;  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, 48  per  cent;  United  States  Rubber  Company,  15  per 
cent.  Mr.  Trumbull  emphasized  the  need  of  quick  action, 
saying  he  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  big  things 
of  this  world  are  not  done  with  red  tape  and  that  "when 
thev  wanted  to  turn  over  Russia  the  other  day  they  did  not 
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call  in  30  or  40  lawyers  and  ask  whether  they  could  do  it  or 
not." 

J.  H.  Hustis,  receiver  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  said  its 
anticipated  increase  in  expenses  during  1917  would  be  about 
15  per  cent  or  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  freight  revenue. 

J.  J.  Bernet,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  said  that  the  railroads  have  to 
hire  men  in  competition  with  other  industries  making  such 
large  profits  as  those  Mr.  Trumbull  had  mentioned  and  that 
the  Nickle  Plate  would  have  to  pay  $798,000  more  in  wages 
during  this  year.  The  increase  in  coal  would  amount  to 
$534,000  and  the  total  increase  for  wages,  coal  and  supplies, 
it  is  estimated,  will  amount  to  $1,538,000,  whereas  its  net 
earnings  last  year  were  only  $1,655,000. 

Chairman  Hall  asked  whether  the  railroads  had  decided 
what  they  would  ask  in  the  way  of  relief.  Mr.  Patterson 
said  the  percentage  had  not  been  definitely  decided,  but  that 
5  per  cent  would  not  be  of  any  practical  use  as  applied  to 
the  present  situation.  He  announced  that  the  roads  hoped 
to  be  able  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  filing  new  tariffs 
immediately  and  that  a  petition  would  be  filed  within  24 
hours. 

Other  railway  executives  who  attended  the  conference  in- 
cluded E.  E.  Loomis,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley;  Ralph 
Peters,  president  of  the  Long  Island;  A.  T.  Dice,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading;  W.  G.  Besler,  president  of 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  L.  E.  Johnson,  chairman  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

Earlier  in  the  day  the  executives  of  the  seven  principal 
carriers  of  bituminous  coal  had  appeared  at  a  hearing  before 
the  susj>ension  board  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  Commissioner  Clements  on  proposed  advances  in  coal 
rates  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  lake  ports,  and  Mr. 
Rea,  acting  as  spokesman,  had  urged  that  the  usual  suspen- 
sion orders  be  omitted,  indicating  that  the  request  was  pre- 
liminary to  the  general  movement  for  higher  rates  to  enable 
the  roads  to  meet  their  increased  burdens.  The  coal  tariffs, 
which  had  been  filed  to  become  effective  on  April  1,  provide 
for  increases  of  10  cents  per  ton  to  Hampton  Roads  and  New- 
port News,  5  cents  per  ton  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  and  15  cents  per  ton  to  the  lake  ports. 

The  petition  on  behalf  of  the  eastern  roads  was  filed  on 
Eriday  afternoon  by  George  Stuart  Patterson,  general  so- 
licitor of  the  Pennsylvania;  Clyde  Brown,  general  solicitor 
of  the  New  York  Central;  George  F.  Brownell,  vice  president 
and  general  solicitor  of  the  Erie,  and  Hugh  L.  Bond,  Jr., 
general  counsel  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  actmg  as  counsel 
for  the  Eastern  Presidents'  Conference.  After  reciting  the 
general  reasons  necessitating  an  increase  in  revenues  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  railroads,  the  petition  stated: 

"If  advances  in  freight  rates  be  proposed  and  filed  with 
the  commission  in  compliance  with  its  present  rules  govern- 
ing the  publication  of  tariffs,  a  delay  of  from  four  to  six 
months  must  necessarily  ensue  before  such  tariff  publication 
can  be  prepared  and  made  effective. 

"Your  petitioners  are  advised  that  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  commission  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce  'that  the  commission  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion and  for  good  cause  shown,  allow  changes  upon  less 
than  the  notice  herein  specified,  or  modify  the  requirements 
of  this  section  in  respect  to  publishing,  posting,  and  filing  of 
tariffs,  either  in  particular  instances  or  by  a  general  order 
applicable  to  special  or  peculiar  circumstances  or  conditions,' 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  commission  to  so  amend  its  rules 
as  to  permit  the  publication  of  flat  percentage  advances  to 
existing  tariffs  and  that  such  supplementar}^  tariffs  could, 
with  the  consent  of  the  commission,  be  published  and  made 
effective  in  less  than  30  days,  thus  affording  the  immediate 
relief  which  the  emergency  demands. 

"Your  petitioners  recognize  that  such  publication  would 
necessarily  affect  to  a  slight  extent  existing  differentials  as 


between  rate  groups,  and  it  would  be  their  purjjose  if  per- 
mitted to  make  such  tariff  effective  .to  amend  them  as  soon  as 
possible  by  tariff  pul)lications,  naming  specific  rates  in  com- 
pliance w'ith  the  usual  rules  and  preserving  existing  differ- 
entials as  they  were  preserved  under  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission in  the  five  per  cent  case. 

"Wherefore,  your  petitioners  respectfully  request  that  this 
commission  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the 
aforesaid  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  so  amend 
its  rules  of  tariff  publication  as  to  permit  the  carriers  in 
Official  Classification  territory  by  Ijrief  supplements  to  exist- 
ing tariffs  to  make  a  percentage  advance  in  all  class  and 
commodity  rates,  excepting  bituminous  coal,  coke,  and  ore, 
which  can  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  present  rules, 
and  as  to  certain  of  which  proceedings  for  advances  are  now 
pending  before  the  commission,  and  that  such  advances  be 
permitted  to  become  effective  without  suspension,  and  if  pos- 
sible, upon  less  than  30  days'  notice." 

Western  and  Southern  Lines  Also  Ask  Relief 

On  March  23  the  executives  of  23  western  lines  telegra]:)hed 
the  commission  stating  that  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Adamson  law  and  other  increases  in  expenses  have  resulted 
in  a  financial  condition  requiring  immediate  relief  and  re- 
questing the  commission  for  a  conference  to  consider  such 
emergency  action  as  may  be  necessary.  The  commission  re- 
plied at  once  that  it  would  accord  them  a  hearing  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  a  delegation  of  executive  and  traffic  officers 
of  western,  southern  and  southwestern  lines  appeared  before 
the  commission  on  that  date  and  made  statements  similar  to 
those  made  by  the  eastern  executives. 

Hale  Holden,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  appeared  as  spokesman  for  the  western  roads;  B.  F. 
Bush,  receiver  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  for  the  southwestern 
roads,  and  Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern,  for 
the  southern  lines. 

Mr.  Holden  argued  that  the  commission  should  grant  au- 
thority for  horizontal  increases  in  all  freight  rates  in  such 
amount  as  might  be  found  sane  and  just,  and  he  pleaded 
for  the  necessity  of  urgent  and  speedy  relief  in  order  to 
enable  the  railroads  to  meet  their  unusual  financial  burdens 
and  to  put  them  in  a  position  where  they  could  provide  for 
new  capital  imperatively  necessary  for  the  national  demands 
for  transportation.  "The  national  outlook  is  clouded  with 
conditions  of  the  most  serious  character,"  said  Mr.  Holden, 
"of  sufficient  severity  to  indicate  that  the  transportation  ma- 
chine of  the  country  must  be  brought  to  and  maintained  at 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  efficiency  and  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  The  experiences  of  the  past  year  have  un- 
fortunately shown  that  without  the  additional  burdens  placed 
upon  them,  the  railroads  have  had,  and  now  have,  more  de- 
mands upon  them  for  service  than  they  are  adequately  capable 
of  performing. 

"There  is  great  need  for  more  power  and  equipment  and 
for  more  trackage  and  larger  terminals.  To  produce  these 
in  the  face  of  these  enormous  increases  in  expenses  requires, 
we  believe,  a  substantial  increase  in  revenues  through  an  in- 
crease in  rates,  whereby  additional  money  will  be  available 
to  pay  increased  operating  and  maintenance  exj>enses  and 
interest  upon  the  new  capital  which  will  be  required  to  finance 
the  improvement  and  additions  to  the  plant  that  are  neces- 
sary. 

"The  inability  of  the  roads  to  increa.se  their  prices  with- 
out public  authority  has  compelled  them  to  look  for  further 
economies  and  increase  the  volume  of  business,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  relief  from  these  .sources  cannot  longer  be  ex- 
pected nor  looked  for  to  provide  the  means  necessary  to  meet 
the  extraordinary'  charges  which  the  railroads  have  had 
imposed  upon  them." 

Mr.  Holden  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  give  any  de- 
tailed  t-timatcs  of  the  increased   financial  burdens  for  the 
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year  lor  all  liii'  ui'.slirii  roads,  but  he  cited  typical  instances 
')f  very  niucii  iiinher  prjces  now  being  paid  for  coal,  Uko- 
motives,  cars,  l)oilers,  rails  and  other  supplies  and  etiuipmenl, 
in  addition  to  unpreceilented  wage  increases. 

In-njanun  V.  liusli,  receiver  for  the  Missouri  I'ai  il'ic,  said 
he  represented  a  class  of  roads  nearly  all  of  whiih  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  a  large  number  of  which 
are  now  being  ojierated  i)y  receivers.  He  endorsed  Mr.  Hol- 
dcn's  statements  regarding  the  increases  in  expenses  and  read 
figures  showing  the  i)ercenlages  of  increases  in  expenses  which 
a  number  of  lines  in  his  territory  estimate  they  will  have  to 
meet  this  year  as  compared  witli  last  year,  as  follows:  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco,  20  per  cent;  St.  Louis  Southwestern, 
21.4  per  cent;  Missouri,  Kansas  &:  Texas,  21  per  cent;  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  18.9  per  cent.  There  is  little 
prospect,  he  said,  of  a  decrease  in  coal  prices,  because  more 
coal  is  being  consumed  in  the  countr}'  and  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  coal  fields.  Moreover,  he  said,  wages 
cannot  be  reduced  without  a  very  severe  conflict. 

Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  southern  roads.  "The  South  is  pros- 
perous," he  said,  "and  the  railways  have  been  doing  very 
well.  The  Southern  Railway  last  year  earned  about  15  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  we  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  for  last  year,  but  we  are  faced  with  such  great  increases 
in  costs  this  year  that  there  won't  be  much  left  in  the  bottom 
of  the  till.  We  are  not  here  to  talk  about  being  ruined  or 
to  talk  about  facing  disaster,  but  under  such  conditions  we 
cannot  continue  to  grow  and  keep  pace  with  the  development 
of  our  territory." 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  the  same  quantity  of  coal  used  last 
year  under  the  new  contract  for  this  year  will  cost  the  South- 
ern $2,100,000  more.  Materials  will  cost  $4,800,000  more, 
the  Adamson  law  will  add  $1,000,000  to  wages,  and  other 
increases  in  wages  will  amount  to  $400,000,  making  a  total 
of  $8,300,000  increased  expenses  in  sight  for  this  year,  which 
is  equal  to  14  per  cent  of  the  freight  rate  revenue  for  the 
past  year. 

"Our  primary  problem,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "is  one  of 
greater  credit  which  will  enable  us  to  get  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  place  this  road  in  a  condition  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  This  year  we  were  unable  to  sell  new 
bonds  on  terms  we  were  justified  in  accepting.  We  have  not 
paid  any  dividends,  and  what  we  have  earned  has  gone  back 
into  the  propverty.  My  responsibility  to  the  community  we 
serve  urges  the  necessity  for  an  improvement  in  our  income  in 
order  that  we  may  improve  our  credit." 

Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  receiver  of  the  Rock  Island,  and 
L.  E.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  followed 
Mr.  Harrison. 

Commissioner  Clements  expressed  some  concern  as  to  the 
propriety  of  applying  a  horizontal  advance  to  the  rates  in- 
volved in  outstanding  orders  of  the  commission  which  have 
recently  been  fixed.  Mr.  Holden  and  Mr.  Patterson  thought 
that  the  changed  conditions  would  justify  these  rates  being 
considered  on  the  same  basis  as  others,  but  said  that  any 
special  conditions  could  be  taken  into  account.  Commis- 
sioner Clements  also  asked  whether  the  advances  could  be 
withdravm  if,  after  a  year  or  so,  it  should  be  found  that  the 
conditions  apprehended  fail  to  result  as  badly  as  anticipated. 
Mr.  Holden  said  the  conditions  are  not  apprehended;  they 
are  here;  but  suggested  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  an 
order  being  made  subject  to  revocation  or  modification.  Com- 
missioner Meyer  asked  whether  the  roads  had  thought  of 
having  a  time  limit.  Mr.  Holden  replied  to  this  that  the 
roads  had  not  discussed  it,  but  that  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
that  the  present  conditions  would  be  only  short-lived.  He 
said  he  did  not  expect  Congress  to  repeal  the  Adamson  law, 
and  he  had  no  hope  that  wages  would  be  reduced  while  the 
high  prices  for  materials  and  fuel  are  due  to  conditions  that 
will  prevail  for  a  long  time. 


|{()tli  Mr.  iloldc-ii  and  Mr.  Patterson  made  it  plain  that 
jjy  asking  the  loinmission  to  i)ass  on  the  application  without 
susjx'nsion  the  roads  have  no  idea  that  the  commission  will 
not  hold  hearings,  and  suggested  that  the  effective  date 
could  easily  be  postjjoned  if  necessary  either  by  the  commis- 
sion or  by  voluntar}'  action  of  the  carriers,  but  they  hoped 
the  commission  would  recognize  the  existence  of  an  emergency. 

CARDINAL   GIBBONS    LAUDS    EFFICIENCY   OF 
AMERICAN  RAILWAYS 

in  an  interview  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook 
Cardinal  Gibbons  praises  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
transportation  system  and  expresses  his  disapproval  of  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  public  toward  it.  He  is  particularly. 
outsi)okcn  in  his  opposition  to  government  ownership  of 
railways. 

"I  find  the  efficiency  of  the  American  railways,"  he  said, 
"much  ahead  of  the  P^uropean  transportation  systems.  The 
government-owned  railways  abroad  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  privately  owned  lines  in  this  country  either  in  service 
or  the  charges  for  such  service.  On  the  Italian  roads,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  deficit  in  revenues  each  year  which  must 
be  made  up  by  the  state,  while  in  America  the  same  is  true 
of  our  great  post-office  system.  I  regret  very  much  the  ten- 
dency which  is  so  apparent  in  certain  quarters  of  constantly 
nagging  the  railways.  The  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  as  a 
result  of  general  misunderstanding  that  the  railway  proper- 
ties in  America  are  being  conducted  for  the  personal  benefit 
of  their  officers,  and  that  these  men  alone  are  interested  in 
their  successful  operation. 

"The  development  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  successful  condition  of  the  railways  and 
upon  their  ability  to  provide  for  present  needs  and  for  future 
growth.  It  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake  to  interfere  with 
plans  necessary  to  such  growth.  Any  such  interference  not 
only  places  a  hardship  upon  the  American  people,  but  also 
upon  those  who  have  investments  in  the  railways.  Thous- 
ands of  citizens,  most  of  our  financial  institutions,  savings 
banks,  life  insurance  companies,  and  charitable  organizations 
have  extensive  investments  in  our  railways.  I  am  an  investor 
in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  other  railway  securities  and 
am  vitally  interested  in  their  success.  In  this  country  we 
can  travel  for  less  than  we  can  travel  in  Europe,  and  here 
our  railway  service  is  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
safety  when  we  consider  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  passen- 
gers carried  every  day. 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  public  owner- 
ship of  American  railways,  as  such  a  plan  would  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  people.  If  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  railway  employees  were  to  be  made  government  employees 
and  the  immense  funds  of  the  railways  were  to  be  handled 
by  government  agencies,  we  would  build  up  a  central  power 
that  would  use  the  employees  for  political  purposes  and 
would  bring  about  corruption  of  the  worst  character.  It  is 
much  better  that  we  have  the  stimulus  of  private  ownership, 
with  the  owners  striving  through  competition  for  better  con- 
ditions. Under  the  existing  system  mismanagement  can  be 
remedied.  An  awakened  public  conscience  gives  assurance 
of  this. 

"The  tendency  of  great  combinations  of  labor  to  interfere 
with  railway  operations  is  ill-advised.  Such  organizations 
misuse  their  power,  and  there  is  danger  that  they  will  over- 
reach themselves  to  their  own  detriment  as  well  as  the  detri- 
ment of  the  country.  They  should  be  warned  against  using 
legislation  to  further  these  mistaken  ends,  as  there  is  danger 
of  a  reaction  which  would  offset  the  good  which  these  organi- 
zations can  accomplish  if  wisely  guided.  Class  legislation 
is  dangerous  in  this  country,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
organizations  working  on  such  programs  will  be  restrained. 
I  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  laboring  man  as  well  as 
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to  his  organizations,  but  I  oppose  them  when  they  overreach 
themselves." 

The  Cardinal  was  especially  interested  in  the  recent  action 
of  the  Union  Pacific  in  providing  its  employees  with  life 
and  disability  insurance  without  cost. 

"The  plan  vastly  improves  the  relations  under  which 
employers  and  employees  deal  with  one  another,"  he  said. 
"In  too  many  instances  there  is  an  attitude  of  mutual  hostil- 
ity. The  proposed  system  will  abolish  this.  It  will  stimulate 
the  activities  of  the  workmen  and  encourage  them  to  put 
forth  better  efforts  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and  their 
company.  It  will  also  remove  dread  of  the  future  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  in  that  it  provides  for  'rainy  days';  and, 
further,  it  will  establish  security  and  tranquillity.  The  system 
is  the  practical  putting  into  effect  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  It  establishes  the  most  friendly  relations  in 
the  minds  of  all  and  brings  about  harmony  and  sympathy. 
It  extends  to  the  social  body  that  sympathy  and  co-operation 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  human  body,  wherein  if  one 
member  sustains  an  injury  it  receives  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  all  the  other  members.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  example  of  a  thorn  in  the  foot.  When  the  foot  be- 
comes swollen  and  sore,  it  brings  into  play  the  immediate 
sympathy  of  every  other  part  of  the  body,  and  the  system 
starts  at  once  to  relieve  the  soreness  and  re-establish  har- 
mony. The  employees'  insurance  plan  is  the  very  essence 
of  benevolence  and  harmonv." 


foundation'  gear  for  passenger  cars* 

By  Walter  V.  Turner 
Assistant  Manager,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 

The  foundation  brake  rigging  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  matter  of  train  control.  The  advantages  of  im- 
proved types  of  air-controlling  devices  can  be  realized 
only  in  minor  degree  unless  improvements  be  made  in  the 
foundation  brake  gear,  which  today  is  the  weakest  link  in  ef- 
ficiency in  the  whole  air  brake  system.  The  first  and  essential 
requisite  of  foundation  brake  rigging  is  that  it  be  designed  with 
due  regard  to  the  strength,  rigidity,  and  arrangement  which 
will  always  maintain  the  proper  volume  proportions  between 


from  one  pair  of  wheels  to  another,  due  to  irregularities  in 
the  track  surface,  and  causing  wheel  sliding.  Suitable  truck 
design  cannot  be  dissociated  from  these  requirements  for 
adequate  brake  rigging. 

The  single-shoe-per-wheel  type  of  foundation  rigging  in 
such  prevalent  use  meets  none  of  these  requirements.  The 
lack  of  proper  volume  proportion  maintained  by  this  single- 
shoe  type  of  rigging  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  In  Fig. 
1  the  positions  of  rods,  levers,  truck  frame,  and  shoes,  shown 
in  full  lines,  are  those  for  the  cylinder  pressure  (about  five 
lb.)  necessary  to  just  bring  the  brake  shoes  against  the  wheels. 
The  dotted  lines  show  corresponding  positions  when  the  cyl- 
inder pressure  has  been  built  up  to  some  value  appreciably 
higher,  such  as  that  for  a  full  service  application.  The  dif- 
ference in  piston  travel  which  this  variation  in  cylinder  pres- 
sure makes  is  represented  by  the  distance  RS  on  the  center 
line  of  the  cylinder.  This  is  false  piston  travel.  The  pulling 
down  of  the  truck  frame  and  other  parts  from  the  full  line 
to  the  dotted  line  positions  is  caused  by  the  brake  shoes  being 
hung  at  a  point  on  the  wheel  considerably  below  the  hori- 
zontal center  line  and  by  being  hung  from  the  truck  frame, 
which  is  separated  from  the  journal  boxes  and  the  wheels 
by  the  usual  truck  springs.  This  results  in  the  false  piston 
travel  RS.  The  operation  of  the  automatic  slack  adjuster 
returns  point  S  and,  of  course,  point  R  towards  point  T  until 
distance  TS  equals  the  setting  of  the  slack  adjuster.  This 
reduces  distance  RT  and,  therefore,  the  brake  shoe  clearance 
for  release  position  until  in  many  cases  RT  actually  becomes 
zero.  Point  T  represents  the  release  position  of  the  piston  and 
point  R  that  piston  position  where  the  shoes  first  come  against 
the  wheels.  That  is,  there  is  very  much  reduced  shoe  clearance, 
or  none  whatever,  with  the  single-shoe  type  of  brake  rigging. 
And  dragging  shoes  mean  highly  increased  train  resistances, 
with  the  corresponding  reduction  in  motive  power  capacity, 
increase  in  fuel  and  water  (or  electric  power)  consumption, 
and  shocks  due  to  the  necessity  for  "taking  the  slack"  in 
order  to  get  a  train  under  way. 

The  point  very  difficult  for  many  to  grasp,  when  this  action 
of  the  automatic  slack  adjuster  is  explained  (and  they  im- 
mediately suggest  dispensing  with  the  adjuster  altogether) 
is  that  without  the  adjuster  point  6'  might  go  out  so  far  that 
the  brake  piston  would  strike  the  non-pressure  cylinder  head. 


Fig.  1 — Relative  Positions  of  Brake  Rigging  with  Light  and  with   Full  Service  Applications. 


the  brake  cylinder  and  auxiliary  reservoir;  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  provide  a  piston  travel  constant  as  nearly  as  possible  un- 
der all  variations  in  cylinder  pressure.  Also,  it  should  not  ap- 
ply to  the  wheels  unbalanced  lateral  pressures  so  great  as  to 
force  the  journal  out  from  under  its  bearing,  causing  journal 
troubles,  and  to  cause  excessive  binding  between  journal  boxes 
and  pedestal  jaws,  thereby  permitting  a  shifting  of  weight 


*  Taken  frot"  a  paper  on  Vital  Relation  of  Train  Control  to  the  Value 
of  Steam  and  Electric  Railway  Properties,  prfpenterl  before  The  Franklin 
Institute. 


And  this  it  would  do  unless  careful  and  repeated  manual 
adjustments  were  made — adjustments  almost  impossible  to 
accomplish  in  the  comparatively  minor  degree  required  under 
present  conditions.  Moreover,  such  adjustments  would  merel}' 
duplicate  in  a  laborious  way  the  work  of  the  present  slack  ad- 
juster, and  this  remedy  would  provide  no  betterment  whatever. 
The  only  "fault"  the  automatic  slack  adjuster  has  is  that  of 
revealing  the  evil  of  false  piston  travel  and  the  necessity  for 
striking  at  the  fundamental  cause  in  order  to  effect  a  cure. 
ALso,  in  this  same  connection,  it  is  well  to  mention  that  the 
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slack  ailjustcT  slioukl  (ako  up  al)i)ut  une  thirty-second  of  an 
inch  only  for  I'aih  operation  insteatl  of  the  full  distance  the 
piston  travels  heyond  the  adjuster  setting.  Otherwise,  where 
the  full  overtravel  is  taken  up  with  one  adjuster  operation, 
an  unusually  high  cylinder  pressure,  such  as  obtained  in 
emergency,  would  cause  the  shoes  to  grip  the  wheels  with  the 
air  exhausted  fron\  the  cylinder,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
car  could  not  be  moved  at  all. 

The  distance  A'7'  represents  the  piston  travel  for  light 
brake  pipe  reductions,  and,  as  before  pointed  out,  short  piston 
travel  means  correspondingly  high  cylinder  pressures  and, 
therefore,  severe  shocks  in  long  trains,  due  to  serial  l)rake 
action.  What  this  false  piston  travel  means  in  the  way  of 
giving  high  cylinder  pressures  for  a  light  brake  pipe  reduc- 
tion at  just  the  time  when  they  are  not  wanted  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  When  high  pressures  are  desii;ed  heavier  brake  pipe 
reductions  can  readily  be  made,  but  if  flexibility  is  to  be  had 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  brake  installation  permit  obtain- 
ing light  cylinder  pressures  as  well  as  heavy  ones. 

Piston  travel,  where  the  type  of  rigging  permits  it  to  vary, 
is  a  function  of  the  time  or  duration  of  brake  application,  as 
w^ell  as  of  the  cylinder  pressure.  For  a  condition  of  4  in. 
false  piston  travel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  dotted  curve  A    in  the 
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Fig.   2— Effect   of   False   Piston   Travel   on   Brake   Cylinder 
Pressure 

upper  figure  represents  more  nearly  what  the  variation  in 
travel  with  cylinder  pressure  would  be  for  an  actual  brake 
application,  for  the  piston  travel  will  not  lengthen  out  imme- 
diately. It  takes  a  certain  period  of  time  for  the  jolting  of 
the  cars  and  trucks  to  assist  the  brake  shoes  to  pull  down 
on  the  wheel  treads,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  and  thereby 
lengthen  the  piston  travel.  This  is  significant,  because  the 
shocks  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  a  brake  application.  Curve 
B  in  the  lower  figure  shows  what  the  condition  portrayed  by 
curve  A  means  in  the  way  of  high  cylinder  pressures  for 
light  brake  pipe  reductions.  At  the  point  (6  lb.  brake  pipe 
reduction)  where  the  brake  with  the  ideal  condition  of  no 
false  piston  travel  whatever  is  just  starting  to  become  effec- 
tive, the  single-shoe  brake  rigging  with  4  in.  false  piston 
travel  has  about  21  lb.  cylinder  pressure,  as  shown  by  curve 
B.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  shocks  occur  in  the  long  pas- 
senger trains  of  to-day?  It  is  necessary  to  make  at  least  a 
6  or  7-lb.  brake  pipe  reduction  in  order  to  insure  that  all 
triple  valves  apply  and  that  sufficient  differential  may  be  set 


up  to  release  tluin  when  desired.  In  the  attempt  to  put  the 
brakes  on  lightly  and  avoid  shocks,  insufficient  reductions 
are  maile,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  stuck  brakes. 
All  those  things  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following: 
In  modern  heavy  pas.senger  train  service,  the  single-shoe 
type  of  foundation  brake  gear  with  inherent  false  piston 
travel  is  responsible  for: 

1.  KourIi  hamilinc;  of  trains  in: 

(ii)      StJirtiiiR — violent    "taking    of    slack"    necessary    to    get    train 

iinilcr    way. 
(fc)      Slowing  down. 
(c)      Stopping. 

2.  Inability  to  "make  the  time"  because  of: 

(a)  Hard    pulling    train — due    to    dragging   brake    shoes   and    stuck 

brake?. 
(6)     Long-drawn-out    stops — "dribbling    on"    brakes    in    attempt    to 

avoid   shocks. 
(c)     Delays    due    to    hot    journals,    stuck    brakes,    flat    wheels,    and 

damage  arising  from   shocks. 

3.  Unwarranted    expense    in: 

(n)     Excessive  fuel  and  water  consumption. 

(b)  Reduced   capacity   of   locomotive. 

(c)  Slid   flat   wheels   due   to   shocks,   stuck   brakes,    and   shifting  of 

weight   from   one  pair  of  wheels  to  another, 
(rf)      Damage  arising  from  shocks,    even    to    the   extent   of   break-in- 

twos. 
(e)     Hot  journals. 
(/■)      Hurned  brake   shoes   and  brake   heads. 

Obviously,  the  way  to  cure  these  troubles  is  not  to  dally 
with  the  effects,  but  to  strike  back  to  the  underlying  causes 
by  applying  a  suitably  designed  foundation  brake  gear  of 
the  two-shoe-per-wheel  or  "clasp"  type.  For  two  reasons  the 
foregoing  list  of  troubles,  occurring  in  passenger  service,  do 
not  appear  in  freight  service:  First,  the  braking  ratio  is 
limited  to  80  per  cent;  and  second,  the  type  of  truck  generally 
used  does  not  permit  relative  movement  between  the  truck 
frame  and  wheel. 

In  summing  up,  it  may  be  said  that  a  well-designed  clasp- 
brake  rigging  eliminates  the  single-shoe  brake  evils  above 
scheduled  as  no  other  device  can  possibly  do.  A  more  direct 
comparison  may  be  drawn  up  between  the  single  shoe  and 
clasp  types  of  brake  gear  by  saying  that  with  the  clasp  brake 
it  is  possible  to  have: 

1.  Shorter  stops  in  emergency,  due  to  reduced  brake  shoe   duty. 

2.  Reduced  brake  shoe  wear. 

3.  Reduced  brake  shoe  maintenance. 

4.  No   brake   shoe   dragging — reduced   train  resistances. 

5.  Longer    trains    handled    with    less    loss    of    time,    using    same    motive 

power  equipment. 

6.  Fewer   delays. 

7.  Smoother   stops. 

8.  More   accurate   stops. 

9.  Fewer  slid  flat  wheels,  due  to  shocks,  stuck  brakes,  and  the  transfer 

of  load  from  one  pair  of  wheels  to  another. 
10.     Fewer   stuck  brakes, 
n.     Fewer  hot  journal  bearings. 

Brake  Cylinder  Pressure  Regulator 

In  order  to  have  some  measure  of  relief  from  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  the  single-shoe  brake,  pending  the 
accumulation  of  the  funds  required  to  meet  the  sometimes 
very  great  expense  of  remodeling  trucks  to  provide  for  a 
suitable  clasp  brake  rigging,  a  device  has  been  designed 
which  makes  the  auxiliary  reservoir  volume  a  function  of 
the  piston  travel.  The  brake  application  starts  with  an 
auxiliary  of  very  much  reduced  size,  which  keeps  down  the 
brake  cylinder  pressures  for  light  brake  pipe  reductions.  The 
continued  outward  movement  of  the  brake  piston  cuts  in,  at 
predetermined  points,  additional  auxiliary  volumes,  finally 
giving  full  service  pressure  when  the  proper  brake  pipe  re- 
duction has  been  made.  By  so  proportioning  the  parts  it  has 
been  actually  possible  to  get  a  characteristic  curve  of  opera- 
tion like  that  of  curve  C  in  Fig.  2.  This  provides,  as  is 
readily  seen,  even  greater  flexibility  of  brake  operation  than 
the  clasp  brake,  but,  of  course,  all  the  troubles  and  losses 
due  to  dragging  brake  shoes  remain.  This  new  device  also 
arranges  for  the  use  of  the  first  small  auxiliary  reservoir  for 
all  reapplications  of  the  brake  after  a  partial  release,  thereby 
cutting  down  the  build-up  in  pressure  on  that  retained  in 
the  cylinder  and  making  smooth  handling  of  long  trains  at 
low  speeds  much  more  certain. 


Hearing  on  Tentative  Railway  Valuations 

Arguments  Presented  as  to  Whether  Commission  Should 
Find   Final  Value.     Testimony  on   General  Principles 


ARGUMENTS  as  to  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  the  valuation  act  is  required  to 
find  the  value  of  the  railroads  or  merely  to  report 
certain  factors  of  value,  were  presented  before  the  full  com- 
mission on  Monday  during  the  hearing  on  the  protest  of  the 
railroads  as  to  the  five  tentative  valuations  already  issued. 
The  commission  set  aside  the  morning  session  for  arguments 
on  this  question  and  George  Stuart  Patterson,  general  solicitor 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  Samuel  Untermeyer,  representing 
the  Kansas  City  Southern,  contended  that  the  commission  is 
required  to  find  a  definite,  specific  value  of  the  property,  ac- 
companied by  such  detail  as  provided  in  the  act  as  to  show 
the  various  elements  and  sources  of  value.  P.  J.  Farrell, 
solicitor  for  the  division  of  valuation,  C.  F.  Newman,  its 
valuation  attorney,  and  Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  solicitor  for  the 
valuation  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
Commissioners,  argued  that  the  act  provides  for  the  ascer- 
tainment not  of  a  specific  value,  but  of  the  various  elements 
of  value  specified  in  the  act,  such  as  cost  of  reproduction 
new,  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation,  original  cost  to 
date  and  other  values  or  elements  of  value,  if  any. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  that  the  language  of  the  valuation  act 
is  so  plain  that  there  is  hardly  occasion  for  resorting  to  other 
means  of  ascertaining  its  intent,  but  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  language,  evidence  as  to  the  purpose  may  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  commission  for  25  years.  It  had  urged 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  roads  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  reason- 
able rates,  to  show  whether  the  railroads  are  over-capitalized, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  the  carriers'  accounts  a 
depreciation  reserve,  and  for  determining  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  of  the  assets  of  the  carriers  in  their  balance  sheets. 
The  tentative  reports  of  the  division  of  valuation,  he  said, 
could  not  be  used  for  any  of  these  purposes  except  that  of 
establishing  a  depreciation  reserve.  The  proceedings  in  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  act  also  show  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  confine  the  valuation  to  the  physical  property, 
because  the  Senate  struck  out  the  world  ''physical"  as  used 
by  the  House  in  the  original  bill.  The  act  itself,  he  said, 
in  all  its  language,  made  it  clear  that  the  purpose  was  to  find 
the  valuation  of  the  roads,  which  means  simply  to  make  a 
final  estimate  of  what  they  are  worth  and  that  the  classifica- 
tion of  value  shall  be  made  "as  hereinafter  provided."  The 
provisions  of  the  act  providing  for  the  classification  require 
the  commission  to  ascertain  the  evidence  on  which  the  final 
value  must  rest.  It  has  been  stated,  he  said,  that  of  8,000 
rate  cases  before  the  commission  there  have  been  only  10  in 
which  the  question  of  valuation  was  of  importance  and  he 
considered  it  inconceivable  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  want  to  spend  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000  for 
a  valuation  to  be  used  only  in  a  few  rate  cases.  Mr.  Patter- 
son said  that  the  tentative  valuations  already  served  by  the 
commission  had  been  in  such  form  as  to  mislead  the  public 
and  have  a  bad  effect  on  railroad  credit  generally. 

Mr.  Farrell  contended  that  the  words  "as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided" were  intended  to  modify  the  direction  to  ascertain  the 
value  and  that  the  act  required  the  commission  not  to  report 
one  value,  but  three  kinds  of  valuation,  together  with  certain 
other  information.  He  contended  that  the  act  uses  the  word 
"value"  in  the  sense  of  "cost,"  and  the  commission  is  expected 
to  report  the  original  cost,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  and 
the  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation.  Nowhere  in  the 
act  is  the  word  "aggregate"  used.  If  the  commission  did  find 
the  total  value,  he  said,  it  could  not  be  used  for  rate-making 


purposes  because  it  would  include  elements  which  in  them- 
selves depend  upon  the  level  of  the  rates  and  a  valuation 
for  rate-making  purposes  should  represent,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  physical  assets  of  the  company.  While  the  earning 
power  of  the  road,  its  good  will,  etc.,  might  properly  be  in- 
cluded in  a  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  exchange 
value,  they  were  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  prop- 
erty devoted  to  the  public  use. 

Mr.  Aitchison  argued  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  which 
requires  the  finding  of  an  ultimate  specific  sum  as  the  value 
of  a  railroad,  that  for  the  purposes  of  government  purchase 
or  taxation,  or  for  comparison  with  the  capitalization,  no 
single  figure  would  be  of  any  service.  Congress  had  taken 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  difference  in 
the  standards  of  valuation  for  different  purposes,  and  there- 
fore had  not  required  the  commission  to  find  one  specific 
value,  but  to  find  certain  elements  of  value  for  whatever  use 
should  be  made  of  them  for  particular  purposes.  He  read 
statements  by  Senator  La  Follette  during  the  debate  in  Con- 
gress to  show  that  was  his  view  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Aitchison 
said  the  only  purpose  of  finding  a  definite  value  would  be  to 
satisfy  curiosity  or  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  carriers,  but 
that  even  if  it  were  found  it  would  not  have  a  good  effect 
on  their  credit. 

Mr.  Untermeyer  said  he  could  find  no  ambiguity  whatever 
in  the  terms  of  the  act,  that  it  required  the  finding  of  a  final 
value  and  also  the  constituent  elements  of  that  value.  He  said 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  value  for  one  purpose  and  an- 
other value  for  another  purpose,  that  value  is  a  fact,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  read  the  purpose  out  of  the  act 
to  get  a  construction  that  the  commission  shall  not  fix  a 
definite  value. 

Most  of  the  testimony  presented  was  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  general  principles  to  be  observed  and  to  illus- 
trate why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  carriers,  allowances  should 
be  made  for  such  items  as  appreciation,  contingencies,  cost 
of  purchase  and  condemnation  of  land,  etc.,  and  as  to  what 
items  should  be  included  under  the  head  of  "other  values 
and  elements  of  value."  The  commissioners  several  times 
expressed  impatience  because  the  railroads  were  not  present- 
ing specific  figures  to  supplement  or  correct  those  in  the  tenta- 
tive valuations,  but  Pierce  Butler  and  W.  G.  Brantley,  rep- 
resenting the  western  and  southern  carriers,  respectively,  and 
S.  W.  Moore,  general  solicitor  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern, 
said  that  they  could  not  well  introduce  such  testimony  until 
after  the  commission  had  settled  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples. The  testimony  during  the  first  of  the  hearing  was 
reported  in  last  week's  issue. 

Contingencies 

J.  E.  Willoughby,  chief  engineer  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  continued  his  testimony,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
mentioned  in  last  week's  issue,  regarding  the  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  roadbed  due  to  seasoning  and  solidifica- 
tion. He  also  said  his  experience  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  about  1 ,000  miles  of  new  railroad  had  convinced  him 
that  5  per  cent  of  the  road  accounts  is  a  fair  average  allow- 
ance for  engineering  expenses.  Solicitor  Farrell  told  the 
commission  that  seasoning,  solidification  and  adaptation  rep- 
resent nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  expenses  occasioned 
by  depreciation  in  a  new  line.  Mr.  Willoughby  said  he  had 
usually  used  5  per  cent  in  estimating  the  cost  and  that  while 
the  actual  cost  of  engineering  was  sometimes  less  and  some- 
times more,  that  had  been  shown  to  be  a  fair  approximation. 
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D.  J.  Jiruink'},  valuation  engineer  of  the  Illinois  C'entral, 
also  testifiotl  regarding  appreciation  to  show  that  a  seasoned 
road  is  more  valuable  than  a  new  line. 

Mollis  Rinehart,  a  contraclor,  described  examples  from  his 
experience  in  which  contingencies  had  I)een  encountered, 
which  had  sometimes  increased  the  cost  of  the  work  as  much 
as  50  per  cent.  He  said  that  10  per  cent  was  a  fair  average 
allowance  for  contingencies.  Wesley  Lane,  a  contractor,  also 
gave  examples  of  contingencies,  which  in  some  cases  had 
doubled  the  cost  of  the  work  and  which  in  many  cases,  he 
said,  would  not  be  noticed  in  a  valuation  of  the  property  years 
afterward  if  the  original  records  were  not  preserved.  He 
said  he  had  never  taken  a  contract  without  an  allowance  for 
contingencies.  In  one  case  he  described  the  cost  of  a  tunnel 
which  had  been  increased  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  The 
work  was  apparently  through  solid  rock,  but  a  flow  of  mud 
was  encountered  which  came  through  a  fissure  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  while  the  work  was  in  progress.  In  another 
e.xample  a  railroad  desired  to  elevate  a  street  five  feet  and 
the  mayor  and  city  council  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  require  it  to  pave  a  number  of  streets  and  to  change  the 
location  of  a  freight  depot,  adding  $20*0,000  to  $300,000  to 
the  cost  of  the  work.  He  also  mentioned  cases  where  failure 
to  obtain  title  to  right  of  way  had  caused  delay  and  increased 
the  expense  of  the  work,  and  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
slides  had  added  to  the  cost.  He  said  he  had  never  taken  a 
contract  without  an  allowance  for  contingencies. 

C.  S.  Churchill,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  testified  on  the  subject  of  contingencies.  He  said 
the  engineering  committee  representing  the  carriers  had  gath- 
ered a  large  amount  of  data  as  to  the  cost  of  contingencies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  that  the  committee  hoped 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  a  proper  percentage  of  allowance  for 
various  accounts.  He  described  a  number  of  instances  to 
show  that  the  amount  of  work  cannot  be  measured  in  later 
Aears  where  records  have  not  been  preserved  and  declared 
that  in  similar  districts  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  all  roads 
would  encounter  approximately  the  same  character  of  contin- 
gencies. Commissioner  McChord  objected  to  the  idea  of 
going  1,000  miles  away  from  the  railroad  under  valuation 
and  getting  the  experience  of  other  roads,  saying  that  data 
should  be  furnished  for  the  roads  in  question.  When  Judge 
Brantley  stated  on  some  of  the  roads  in  question  there  were 
no  records  covering  this  point,  the  commissioner  said  that 
was  the  misfortune  of  the  railroads. 

Director  Prouty  said  the  division  had  recognized  the 
existence  of  contingencies  and  had  attempted  to  allow  for 
it.  He  said  the  carriers  had  pointed  out  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  cost  of  this  character  which  are  not  reflected  in  the 
contract  price  per  yard  and  that  he  thought  the  point  well 
taken  and  had  asked  the  roads  to  furnish  information  on 
that  point,  but  he  thought  the  evidence  should  be  on  the  roads 
valued  and  not  from  other  roads.  He  said  an  allowance  for 
contingencies  had  been  included  under  the  head  of  excess  cost 
of  grading  in  the  tentative  valuations,  although  it  was  not  sep- 
arately stated  and  that  it  would  not  run  far  from  5  per  cent. 
Pierce  Butler,  counsel  for  the  western  group  of  roads,  said 
the  general  experience  of  railroads  would  be  better  evidence 
in  ascertaining  cost  of  reproduction  of  a  railroad  than  the 
actual  facts  as  to  a  particular  railroad  many  years  ago,  which 
could  not  now  be  ascertained.  Commissioner  McChord  said 
that  the  commission  had  served  only  tentative  reports  and 
that  if  anything  had  been  left  out  the  case  is  open  for  the 
railroads  to  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  that  if  any  allowance  had  been  made 
in  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  report  for  contin- 
gencies, it  is  so  insignificant  that  it  could  not  be  located.  He 
had  secured  data  from  other  roads  in  the  same  territory  and 
had  found  that  approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  road  ac- 
counts should  be  allowed  for  contingencies.  He  thought  that 
fitjure  would  be  fair  for  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic. 


Mr.  Churchill  said  there  had  been  an  apparent  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  government  engineers  not  to  include  anything 
that  could  possibly  be  questioned  and  that  they  were  much 
less  liberal  than  railroad  engineers  were  in  dealing  with  con- 
tractors. Mr.  Helm  made  a  formal  objection  to  any  testimony 
regarding  contingencies  based  on  the  experience  of  roads 
other  than  the  ones  being  valued. 

E.  Holbrook,  special  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific,  testi- 
fied that  under  ordinary  circumstances  engineers  usually 
allow  about  10  per  cent  for  contingencies.  Director  Prouty 
asked  if  it  was  his  opinion  that  10  per  cent  should  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  reproduction  as  reported  in  the  tentative  valua- 
tions. Mr.  Holbrook  replied  that  the  matter  would  have 
to  be  determined  by  a  study  of  the  situation.  He  would  not 
attempt  to  say  what  the  specific  allowance  should  be  without 
such  a  study,  but  there  should  be  a  very  substantial  allow- 
ance added.  If  such  allowances  are  made  in  actual  construc- 
tion they  should  be  made  in  reproduction.  Mr.  Prouty  said 
the  division  had  attempted  to  report  the  actual  experience, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  no  need  for  an  allowance  for 
contingencies.  Mr.  Holbrook  said  that  would  be  so  if  the 
work  were  done  accurately,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  correct  results  by  the  methods  followed.  He  said 
the  construction  period  taken  never  produced  the  railroad 
that  is  now  being  dealt  with. 

Director  Prouty  said  that  the  division  is  not  going  to  rely 
on  the  opinion  of  any  engineer,  no  matter  how  distinguished, 
if  it  can  get  the  actual  facts,  and  that  by  ascertaining  after- 
ward what  actually  happened  it  was  not  necessary  to  allow 
for  contingencies.  Mr.  Holbrook  insisted  that  there  would  be 
an  even  greater  uncertainty  in  attempting  to  ascertain  quan- 
tities. For  example,  he  said,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
out  at  this  late  day  exactly  how  deep  a  railroad  foundation 
is  without  an  unwarranted  expense.  The  director  admitted 
that  it  could  not  be  done  exactly,  but  contended  that  the  error 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  the  railroad  as  against 
it.  The  witness  maintained  that  the  engineers  of  the  com- 
mission were  not  as  liable  to  find  something  that  does  not 
exist  as  to  overlook  something  that  does  exist. 

Construction  Period 

A.  W.  Newton,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  and  chairman  of  the  western  group  engineering 
committee,  testified  regarding  the  construction  period  that 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  Texas  Midland,  giving  the 
results  of  a  comprehensive  study  made  by  the  committee. 
The  original  report  of  the  division  of  valuation  allowed  four 
months  for  reconnaissance  and  organization  and  12  months 
for  construction.  The  committee  felt  that  this  period  was 
too  short  and  had  prepared  a  complete  construction  program 
with  an  estimate  of  the  engineering  expense  for  each  period. 
This  program  included  four  months  for  preliminary  work, 
reconnaissance,  raising  capital,  incorporation,  etc.,  eight 
months  for  preliminary  surveys  and  location  and  18  months 
for  actual  construction.  Mr.  Newton  filed  as  an  exhibit  an 
estimate  of  the  distribution  of  expenses  by  periods  as  the 
basis  for  calculating  the  interest.  A.  L.  Conrad,  assistant 
general  auditor  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  also 
testified  regarding  interest  during  construction. 

Depreciation 

Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  testified  on  the  question  of  deprecia- 
tion to  show  that  depreciation  should  not  be  deducted  from 
the  value  of  roadway  and  structures,  providing  they  have  been 
properly  maintained.  Taking  the  cost  of  ties  as  an  example, 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt  contended  that  where  track  has  reached 
such  a  condition  that  tie  renewals  are  uniform  in  quantity 
and  quality  from  year  to  year,  the  service  condition  would 
be  100  per' cent  in.stead  of  50  per  cent,  as  required  by  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  division  of  valuation.     Director  Prouty 
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said  tliat  it  was  the  contention  of  the  division  that  property 
depreciates  down  to  a  certain  point  and  that  when  it  reaches 
that  point,  by  proper  maintenance,  depreciation  may  be 
arrested. 

The  railroads  contend,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said,  that  what- 
ever is  put  into  the  track  is  carefully  watched  and  any  main- 
tenance that  is  accrued  is  not  deferred,  but  is  at  once  taken 
care  of  and  that  it  follows  almost  axiomatically  that  there 
could  not  be  depreciation.  If  maintenance  is  deferred  long 
enough,  he  said,  it  will  amount  to  a  great  deal,  but  if  it  is 
offset  by  renewals  as  soon  as  the  necessity  therefor  appears, 
the  total  of  life  years  of  service  in  the  property  cannot  change. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  definite  standard  of  maintenance 
for  all  roads  does  not  change  the  situation,  he  said,  because 
no  engineer  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  determining  to  his 
own  satisfaction  when  the  maintenance  of  his  property  was 
up  to  the  proper  standard,  that  is,  when  it  completely  offset 
deferred  maintenance.  The  same  standard,  100  per  cent, 
should  be  used  for  all  roads  and  the  principles  to  be  followed 
are  general.  In  the  case  of  ties,  the  method  is  (1)  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  ties  in  the  track,  (2)  to  determine,  pre- 
ferably just  after  the  annual  renewals  have  been  completed, 
how  many  remain  that  should  be  renewed,  (3)  to  determine 
the  average  life  of  ties  from  the  records  of  the  carrier  to  be 
valued.  Therefore,  estimating  1,000,000  ties  and  an  average 
life  of  10  years,  depreciation  will  be  fully  offset  and  ar- 
rested if  the  annual  renewals  are  substantially  100,000.  If 
on  inspection  the  number  of  ties  to  be  removed  is  negligible, 
it  appears  that  all  necessary  renewals  have  been  made,  depre- 
ciation has  been  fully  arrested  and  the  condition  of  the  ties 
is  standard,  or  100  per  cent.  If  a  count  shows  that  50,000 
should  be  removed  after  the  annual  renewals  have  been  made 
the  unarrested  depreciation  is  5  per  cent.  If  an  annual  in- 
spection of  the  track  is  made  and  the  books  show  that  the 
expenditures  have  been  uniform  and  constant,  it  follows  ab- 
solutely that  no  maintenance  has  been  deferred  and  it  is  in 
100  per  cent  condition. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  tie  records  back  for  18  to  25 
years.  They  do  not  show  that  renewals  have  been  absolutely 
constant,  but  they  do  show  that  in  the  average  life  of  the  ties 
the\-  have  all  been  renewed.  The  Southern  Pacific  had  a 
practice  for  taking  care  of  equipment  reserve  by  making  a 
credit  for  depreciation,  reserving  the  value  of  a  car  when  it 
was  wrecked  or  destroyed  and  reducing  the  capital  account 
by  the  same  amount.  When  new  cars  were  needed  the  re- 
serve was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  new  cars  and  an  amount 
was  added  to  the  capital  account  that  had  been  subtracted, 
and  the  same  amount  was  subtracted  from  the  depreciation 
reserve  and  the  accounts  balanced.  The  loss  of  capital  by 
the  vanishing  of  cars  was  made  good  by  the  addition  of 
capital  by  the  purchase  of  new  cars.  Under  that  system  the 
integrity  of  the  equipment  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was  main- 
tained perfectly  until  the  commission  ordered  otherwise. 

The  same  principles  that  apply  to  ties,  he  said,  apply  to 
buildings.  If  the  annual  inspection  shows  that  there  are 
no  buildings  that  require  immediate  renewal,  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  buildings  should  be  declared  properly  maintained  and 
in  100  per  cent  condition,  except  that  in  case  of  a  large  build- 
ing, such  as  a  terminal,  a  detailed  analysis  might  be  justified. 

Director  Prouty  on  cross-examination  cited  an  example  of 
200  ties  in  track,  assuming  10  years  as  the  average  life,  no 
ties  having  required  removal  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He 
insisted  that  20  service  years  have  been  lost  and  that  there  are 
only  180  service  years  left.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said  that  one 
year  cannot  be  taken  by  itself,  but  that  at  the  end  of  the  life 
cycle  of  the  ties  as  many  service  years  would  have  been  re- 
placed by  renewal  as  were  taken  away  by  service.  He  said 
the  Southern  Pacific  is  following  the  commission's  rules  as 
to  the  depreciation  of  equipment,  but  as  the  commission  had 
left  it  optional  whether  carriers  should  charge  depreciation 
on  ties,  it  had  never  made  a  charge  against  ties,  because. 


after  having  charged  the  public  for  their  renewal  in  operating 
expense,  if  a  depreciation  charge  had  been  made  in  addi- 
tion, the  public  would  have  been  charged  twice.  "On  main- 
tenance of  way  matters,"  he  said,  "if  we  are  allowed  to  earn 
enough  to  make  renewals  and  repairs  out  of  operating  ex- 
penses as  they  accrue,  we  cannot  ask  any  more  for  depre- 
ciation." 

Director  Prouty  said  he  thought  that  under  the  valuation 
act  the  commission  is  required  to  do  as  it  is  doing  in  showing 
depreciation,  but  he  also  believed  that  in  future  depreciation 
can  only  be  handled  in  the  way  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  had  indi- 
cated as  to  roadway  accounts. 

Development  of  Traefic 

J.  F.  Holden,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  gave  a  description  of  the  road  from 
the  traffic  standpoint,  showing  the  progressive  development  of 
its  tonnage,  the  development  of  the  territory  served,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  traffic  department  and  its  work  in  building 
up  traffic.  Mr.  Helm  said  he  would  object  to  this  testimony 
if  the  purpose  was  to  show  the  good  will  value  of  the  road. 
Mr.  Moore  said  the  purpose  was  to  prove  that  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  possesses  a  volume  of  traffic,  to  show  how  it 
has  been  built  up  and  the  prospects  of  its  continuation  and 
increase  in  the  future,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  the 
company  possesses  and  one  which  should  be  considered  by 
the  commission  in  passing  on  the  final  valuation  of  the  com- 
pany's property.  Commissioner  Meyer  asked  if  it  was  the 
intention  to  place  a  value  on  the  traffic  of  the  road  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Mr.  Moore  said  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  some 
evidence  of  this  value,  but  that  he  could  not  prove  it  specifi- 
cally by  any  witness. 

At  the  opening  of  the  hearing  on  Saturday  morning,  Chair- 
man Hall  made  a  brief  statement,  saying  that  the  commission 
desired  something  more  concrete  in  the  way  of  definite  figures. 
He  said  the  hearings  were  being  held  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plementing or  correcting  the  tentative  reports,  in  which  the 
railroads  contend  that  the  figures  are  wrong,  and  the  com- 
mission wants  to  know  what  are  the  right  figures,  but  that 
after  12  days  of  hearings  no  such  figures  have  been  produced. 
He  indicated  that  the  commission  would  prefer  to  have  the 
remaining  time  of  the  hearing  devoted  to  that  purpose  instead 
of  to  general  principles.  The  chairman  said  the  testimony 
already  introduced  has  been  destructive  criticism  rather  than 
constructive  and  that  the  tentative  figures  of  the  commission 
at  least  have  the  merit  of  being  stated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Judge  Brantley  replied  that  the  carriers  at  the  previous 
hearing  had  submitted  to  the  commission  some  20  questions 
as  to  general  principles  as  to  which  the  carriers  and  the  divi- 
sion of  valuation  had  agreed  that  the\-  could  undertake  to 
determine  the  facts  if  the  commission  would  lay  down  some 
definite  rules,  but  that  the  commission  must  first  settle  the 
question  as  to  whether  any  allowance  is  to  be  made  as  to 
various  elements  of  value  before  definite  figures  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  they  had  been  giving  evidence  intended  to  enable 
the  commission  to  determine  the  questions  of  principle  in- 
volved. Director  Prouty  said  he  had  assumed  that  the  com- 
mission would  desire  to  hear  evidence  as  to  certain  principles 
involved,  such  as  the  question  as  to  whether  an  allowance 
should  be  made  for  appreciation,  contingencies,  etc.,  and  that 
testimony  as  to  the  actual  figures  can  be  heard  before  an  ex- 
aminer. 

Original  Cost  of  the  K.  C.  S. 

L.  F.  Loree,  chaimian  of  the  Kansas  Cit\-  Southern,  tes- 
tified regarding  its  value  and  development,  and  told  the  Com- 
mission that  the  road  could  never  have  been  financed  and 
built  under  the  program  used  by  the  division  of  valuation. 

R.  J.  McCarty,  vice-president  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
and  chairman  of  its  valuation  committee,  described  the  meth- 
ods he  had  used  in  obtaining  the  original  cost  to  date  for  the 
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road,  which  he  phiced  at  $50,915,655.  He  said  this  figure 
had  been  arrived  at  bj-  one  meth(xl  and  had  been  checked  by 
another.  'I'lie  original  cost  could  not  be  found  accurately 
in  tlie  records  of  the  company,  but  he  had  reached  the  result 
by  making  a  careful  inventory  of  the  physical  properties, 
sparing  no  time  or  expense  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  results 
and  liad  applied  the  actual  unit  prices  as  .shown  by  the  com- 
pany's records.  He  said  liis  engineering  parties  making  the 
inventory  had  worked  ahead  of  the  parties  of  the  division  of 
valuation  and  then  the  men  in  charge  of  the  company  parties 
had  acted  as  pilots  for  the  commission  parties.  The  com- 
pany's figures  were  tlien  compared  with  the  commission's 
figures  and  he  cited  one  case  in  which  the  company's  forces 
had  measured  40,000  cubic  yards  of  grading  in  one  mile, 
whereas  the  commission  had  reported  only  30,000. 

In  addition  to  the  inventor}'  he  had  made  an  independent 
effort  to  find  the  actual  amount  of  money  that  had  been  put 
into  the  production  of  the  property,  which  he  had  traced 
through  the  books  of  the  construction  companies.  He  had 
paid  no  attention  to  the  amount  of  securities  paid  to  the  con- 
struction companies,  on  the  basis  of  $25,000  of  stock  and 
$25,000  of  bonds  per  mile,  but  had  used  only  the  actual  cash 
expended  b}-  the  construction  companies,  adding  a  contractor's 
profit  of  15  per  cent  to  that  part  of  the  expense  to  which  such 
a  profit  should  apply,  or  about  $13,000,000  of  the  total.  He 
said  he  made  this  study  of  the  original  cost  to  date  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  it  could  be  done,  although  the  divi- 
sion of  valuation  had  reported  that  the  original  cost  could 
not  be  found.  He  had  also  made  an  appraisal  of  all  the 
other  elements  of  value,  but  the  company  did  not  claim  the 
full  amount  in  making  its  protest.  Director  Prouty  said  that 
an  effort  was  being  made  to  compare  the  figures  of  the  divi- 
sion of  valuation  with  those  made  by  the  company  and  that 
further  testimony  on  this  point  would  be  taken  at  Kansas 
City. 

Real  Estate 

Thomas  W.  Hulme,  real  estate  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Presidents'  Conference 
Committee,  gave  detailed  testimony  regarding  his  experience 
in  purchasing  and  in  estimating  the  expense  of  real  estate  to 
show  the  necessity  of  making  an  allowance  for  unforeseen  ex- 
penses and  errors  in  judgment  and  to  show  that  land  pur- 
chased for  railway  right  of  way  invariably  costs  more  than  a 
similar  area  of  adjacent  property.  He  said  that  if  a  strip  of 
property  is  taken  from  a  man's  land,  he  must  be  paid  for  the 
damage  to  his  other  property  and  the  railroad  has  obtained 
property  worth  more  than  a  similar  area  of  other  land  because 
of  its  special  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  the  railroad.  'He 
had  never  known  any  one  to  buy  a  small  piece  of  property 
at  a  price  proportionate  to  the  acreage  prices.  It  has  been 
his  duty  to  prepare  estimates  for  the  purchase  of  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000  worth  of  land  a  year  and  after  his  de- 
partment had  prepared  its  estimate,  approximately  20  per 
cent  was  always  added  for  expenses  and  errors  in  judgment. 
In  addition  to  the  severance  damages,  the  railroad  usually 
has  to  pay  for  crossing  rights  and  when  it  is  known  there 
is  a  demand  for  certain  property,  its  price  is  invariably  in- 
creased ;  concentrating  a  number  of  parcels  of  land  in  a  block 
into  one  ownership  invariably  costs  20  to  25  per  cent  more 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  former  price  of  the  parcels,  etc. 

To  show  what  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  railway 
real  estate  is  represented  by  the  naked  land  value,  he  cited 
instances  from  his  own  records.  In  1915  in  25  transactions 
the  company  had  paid  $25,084  for  property,  of  which  the 
naked  land  value  represented  only  $1,210.  In  six  other  cases 
in  the  same  year  it  had  paid  $39,390  for  property,  of  which 
the  naked  land  value  was  $17,050.  In  27  other  cases  it  had 
paid  $64,825,  the  naked  land  value  being  $20,775.  In  a 
number  of  other  transactions  in  the  same  year  where  the  land 
had  been  purchased  adjacent  to  buildings,  the  company  paid 


$674,389,  where  the  land  was  worth  $313,665;  buildings 
represented  $279,929  and  the  balance,  $81,795,  represented 
damages.  In  1916  in  44  cases  the  company  paid  $218,114 
where  the  naked  land  was  worth  $77,000,  the  payment  for 
rights  other  than  land  amounting  to  $140,000. 

Solicitor  Farrcll  asked  if  he  had  ever  estimated  the  cost 
of  reproducing  a  railway  right  of  way  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  railroad  was  not  in  existence.  Mr.  Hulme  said  he  was 
once  rc(iuired,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  was  charging  the  Pennsylvania  too  much  for  trackage 
rights  over  a  certain  line,  to  find  what  it  would  cost  the  Penn- 
sylvania to  build  a  parallel  line  and  then  to  estimate  what 
it  would  cost  to  reproduce  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  line.  He 
had  assumed  no  other  condition  except  the  non-existence  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  line,  taking  the  value  of  the  adjacent 
land  as  he  found  it  and  allowing  for  severance  and  other 
damages  to  the  adjacent  land  and  for  certain  rights.  Solicitor 
P'arrell  moved  that  Mr.  Hulme's  entire  testimony  be  stricken 
from  the  records,  but  the  motion  was  promptly  over-ruled. 

Joseph  Beale,  formerly  for  many  years  right-of-way  agent 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  described  his  experiences  in 
buying  the  right  of  way  for  a  certain  line,  giving  details  from 
notes  he  had  taken  at  the  time,  to  show  the  many  items  of 
cost  that  enter  into  the  purchase  of  real  estate  in  addition 
to  the  bare  acreage  value  of  the  land.  Director  Prouty  ob- 
jected to  this  character  of  testimony  as  inapplicable  to  any 
of  the  roads  under  valuation.  He  said  the  division  had  made 
no  attempt  to  report  the  present  cost  of  condemnation  and 
damages  because  it  knew  of  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained and  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Minnesota  rate  case  it  could  not  be  ascertained.  He  had 
hoped  to  hear  testimony  as  to  how  it  could  be  done,  but  saw 
no  object  in  producing  general  testimony  to  show  that  rail- 
road right  of  way  costs  more  than  other  land  because  there 
was  no  dispute  as  to  that  fact. 

Protest  Filed  by  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  filed  protests  on  behalf 
of  itself  and  of  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  against 
the  tentative  valuation  served  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  to  its  property.  In  addition  to  the  general 
allegations  of  incompleteness  and  omissions,  which  are  in 
general  similar  to  those  filed  by  other  roads,  the  company 
gives  in  an  exhibit  a  comparison  of  the  items  of  cost  of  repro- 
duction new  which  it  considers  proper  in  comparison  with 
those  found  by  the  commission.  For  the  Elgin,  Joliet  & 
Eastern  this  total  is  $32,095,738,  as  compared  with  $16,- 
241,211  found  by  the  commission;  for  the  Chicago,  Lake 
Shore  &  Eastern,  $38,565,941,  against  $23,758,025;  for  the 
Joliet  &  Blue  Island,  $678,982  against  $477,322.  These  fig- 
ures include  land. 

Among  the  items  of  value  said  to  have  been  omitted  are: 
$864,111  for  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  on  hand;  working 
capital;  net  current  assets,  $4,657,871  for  the  E.  J.  &  E., 
and  $4,708,482  for  the  C.  L.  S.  &  E.;  assessments  for  public 
improvements,  $39,610  and  $11,917;  $1,020,000  for  con- 
tingencies; and  the  cost  of  developing  the  physical  property. 
Objection  is  made  to  the  unit  prices  used,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  construction  period  should  be  not  less  than  48  months 
instead  of  36  months.  The  investment  in  road  and  equip- 
ment and  the  original  cost  to  date  of  the  E.  J.  &  E.  is  placed 
at  not  less  than  $21,000,000,  and  of  the  C.  L.  S.  &  E.  at 
not  less  than  $24,000,000. 


Germany's  Production  of  Iron. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Union  of  German  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  some  interesting 
information  was  given  on  the  German  production  of  iron  dur- 
ing the  war,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.  The 
German  production  of  pig-iron  during  1916  may  be  estimated 
at  about  13,000,000  tons,  against  11,790,000  tons  in  1915 
and  14,380,000  tons  in  1914! 
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EUROPE'S  HIDDEN  ARMIES  OF  RAILWAY 
PROTECTORS 

By  Our  Special   European   Correspondent. 

Passengers  on  trains  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  any 
army  front  now  and  then  notice  solitary  soldiers  standing 
at  attention  as  the  train  whizzes  by.  Each  of  these  soldiers 
is  a  representative  of  a  huge  force,  the  occupation  of  which 
is  not  to  fight  the  enemy  but  to  guard  railway  bridges,  tun- 
nels, tracks  and  stations  so  that  they  may  not  be  destroyed 
b}-  some  skillful  mine  setter  in  the  employ  of  the  enemy 
who  seeks  by  such  destruction  to  embarrass  for  days  or 
weeks  the  transportation  of  army  supplies  and  troops. 

If  the  traveler  is  going  across  country  in  an  automobile, 
he  may  perhaps  also  see  these  lonely  soldiers,  particularly 
at  railway  crossings.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  he 
will  not  see  them  except  around  the  big  cities  like  Paris 
or  Milan  or  Rome  or  Berlin  where  this  class  of  soldiery  is 
so  numerous  that  the  traveler  cannot  but  note  its  presence 
as  day  or  night  it  stands  on  guard,  with  bayonet  fixed,  eye 
alert,  always  looking  sharply  at  the  men  who  come  and  go. 
In  all  Europe  there  are  at  least  500,000  men  engaged  in 
protecting  the  railroads,  on  an  average  five  men  for  every 
mile  of  track. 

The  majority  of  these  men  are  never  seen  by  the  public 
because  frequently  their  usefulness  depends  on  their  not 
being  seen.  Those  lonely  figures  the  eye  picks  out  on  long 
journeys  are  hardly  more  than  scarecrows.  The  officers 
and  soldiers  at  every  important  or  semi-important  railway 
station  to  regulate  military  traffic,  to  protect  the  lines  and  to 
care  for  soldiers  en  route,  are  not  by  any  means  all  of  the  men 
employed  as  railway  protectors. 

The  business  of  protecting  railways  and  the  troop  and 
other  trains  upon  them  is  among  the  most  important  work 
necessary  behind  the  lines,  because  of  the  many  serious  at- 
tempts that  are  made  by  the  enemy  daily  to  work  destruction 
on  the  permanent  works  of  the  railroad  or  to  destroy  military 
freight  and  kill  troops  by  train  wrecking. 

As  the  war  has  gone  on,  these  attempts  have  become 
more  and  more  successful,  not  only  in  France,  England  and 
Italy,  but  also  in  Germany.  When  chronicled  in  the  daily 
news,  they  are  often  set  down  as  "accidents."  A  close  ob- 
server of  the  causes  of  these  "accidents"  will  find,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  caused  by  technical  faults  but  by  a 
carelessness  too  patent  to  be  attributed  to  carelessness. 
Often  the  causes  of  these  "accidents"  are  too  strikingly 
alike.  In  France,  for  instance,  many  of  the  disasters  re- 
sulting in  considerable  loss  of  life  have  been  caused  by  the 
inexplicable  presence  of  a  heavily  laden  car  in  the  path  of 
an  express,  or  by  a  troop  train  parting  in  the  middle  when 
on  an  incline,  and  frequently  at  night;  and  only  one  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  a  repetition  of  such  causes. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  careful  investigation  into  the 
"accidents"  in  American  munition  factories  might  possibly 
reveal  criminal  intent.  Should  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  have  a  striking  series  of  serious  accidents  before  the 
European  war  is  settled,  it  might  not  be  well  to  try  to  ex- 
plain them  as  the  result  of  technical  carelessness. 

As  the  war  has  progressed,  the  trains  have  come  to  have 
many  kinds  of  guards  on  them;  first,  in  the  persons  of  the 
crews,  then  in  the  persons  of  uniformed  soldiers  and  police- 
men who  inspect  each  traveler,  and  finally  by  men  in  plain 
clothes.  The  tracks,  bridges  and  tunnels,  too,  are  watched 
by  men  in  civilian  clothes,  by  men  disguised  as  workmen 
or  regular  employees.  Railroad  employees  also  are  sub- 
jected to  a  closer  watch  and  their  past  history  is  more 
closely   investigated. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  organization  and  mobilization  for 
the  United  States  in  the  careful  and  elaborate  manner  in 
which  Europe's  railroads  are  guarded.  In  the  increasing 
of    our    military    force?,    naturally    our    engineering    field 


corps  will  be  vastly  enlarged.  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  the  building  of  Europe's  armies,  there  is  a 
special  railroad  engineering  corps  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes,  and  that  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  formation 
of  highly  trained  railroad  regiments  whose  business  it  is 
to  superintend,  in  peace  times,  the  construction  of  tunnels 
and  bridges  and  important  tracks  with  a  view  to  their  mili- 
tary use  in  time  of  war.  For  instance,  there  is  not  an 
important  bridge  or  tunnel  or  section  of  track  on  any 
European  frontier  that,  when  built,  was  not  arranged  so 
that  it  could  be  destroyed  within  a  few  minutes  and 
definitely  put  out  of  use  for  many  weeks  or  months.  There 
are  special  secret  compartments  that  may  be  charged  with 
an  explosive  such  as  melinite,  these  compartments  being 
in  the  superstructure  or  in  the  foundations.  Upon  the  ex- 
plosion in  a  given  vital  point  the  whole  work  is  put  out  of 
commission  so  the  enemy  will  be  baffled  to  reconstruct  the 
whole   for   his   purposes. 

With  all  that  has  been  published  about  the  war  in  the 
United  States,  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  these 
hidden  railroad  armies,  their  organization,  and  their 
methods  of  operation.  Much  has  been  written  about  the 
mobilization  of  the  troops  by  the  railroads,  of  their  carry- 
ing of  armies  to  the  battle  fronts.  Napoleon,  it  has  been 
freely  stated,  was  the  first  to  organize  spy  systems  properly, 
and  he  did  not  limit  his  efforts  to  political  information  or 
even  military  information.  Since  his  day,  the  Germans 
have  followed  in  his  steps  and  organized  themselves  phy- 
sically in  the  enemy  country.  Before  the  present  war  they 
knew  not  only  many  secrets  of  fortresses,  but  they  also 
specialized  on  the  destruction  of  the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  the  enemy.  As  this  war  daily  proves,  they  have 
pushed  out  their  hidden  lines  to  the  destruction  of  moving 
trains  and  by  apparently  natural  causes,  which  might  have 
been   accidental   but  which  too  often   are  not. 

The  vast  protective  network  which  the  Germans  and 
their  enemies  have  built  up  has  its  first  basis  in  the  de- 
tective and  police  departments.  But  this  is  merely  elemen- 
tal. The  railroads  and  the  militar}'  authorities  of  necessity 
must  do  the  main  part  of  the  work.  Therefore,  in  each 
country  the  basis  of  the  protective  network  is  the  territorial 
army,  the  army  that  has  served  its  active  term  and  which 
is  held  in  reserve.  These  railroad  protectors  are  men  over 
40  years  of  age.  In  France,  for  instance,  the  term  of 
military  service  is  28  years,  three  in  the  regular  active 
front  line,  11  in  the  active  reserve,  seven  in  the  territorial, 
and  seven  in  the  territorial  reserve. 

In  the  present  war  the  territorials  and  the  territorial  re- 
serves have  been  called  upon  for  railroad  watching,  and 
they  were  on  the  job  the  very  day  war  was  declared,  not 
only  along  the  frontiers  of  the  respective  countries  at  war 
but  far  in  the  interior,  at  every  point  where  large  bodies 
of  troops  were  being  mobilized  and  at  every  point  where 
an  interruption  in  the  traffic  might  be  made. 

Despite  the  strict  surveillance  exercised  on  all  strangers 
by  the  police,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  rid  a  country 
of  its  internal  enemies,  either  its  own  citizens  on  a  foreign 
payroll,  naturalized  citizens,  citizens  of  neutral  countries, 
or  citizens  of  enemy  countries  bearing  passports  of  neutral 
countries. 

In  a  previous  article  printed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  December  8,  1916,  I  described  the  strategic  importance 
to  all  the  railroads  of  France  of  the  belt-line  around 
Paris.  Just  after  the  article  was  written,  an  English  troop 
train  broke  in  two  along  that  belt  line,  at  Massy-Palaiseau, 
injuring  a  number  of  troops.  A  worn  coupling  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  pause  of  the  "accident."  Following 
hard  on  this  affair,  came  a  much  more  important  disaster, 
a  terrific  explosion  in  a  large  munition  factory  at  the  same 
point.  It  was  destroyed  l)ut  no  persons  were  killed,  the 
explosion  taking  place  on  a  Sunday.     Apparently  other  per- 
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son.'^  than  the  i)ic.S(.'nt  writer  hiul  made  it  their  business  to 
study  the  importance  of  this  belt-line.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  hide  the  importance  of  such  lines,  and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  protect  them  effectually. 

The  explosion  at  Dresden,  German)',  this  January  past, 
involving  tremendous  loss  of  life  and  property,  possibly 
the  biggest  disaster  of  the  kind  whicli  has  yet  occurred 
during  the  war,  might  be  traced  to  military  sources.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  burning  of  the  large  department 
store,  the  Bonmarch  at  Paris,  in  November,  1915.  Every 
arm,  every  weapon  is  considered  fair  in  such  business. 
The  wrecking  of  various  English  and  French  expresses 
since  the  war  began,  the  various  railway  disasters  in  Italy, 
the  most  recent  of  which  this  January,  near  Tarente,  re- 
sulted in  the  killing  of  perhaps  100  French  soldiers,  are 
put  down  by  some  to  the  same  causes.  Two  of  Italy's 
largest  battleships  have  been  destroyed  by  the  same  class 
of  workers,  the  head  of  this  particular  band  having  been 
traced  to  the  holy  precincts  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome. 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  frequently  this  class  of  opera- 
tors is  discovered  by  accident.  For  instance,  a  French 
woman  of  Alsatian  origin  happened  to  be  walking  along 
the  streets  of  Paris  last  winter  and  overheard  two  men 
ahead  of  her  talking  in  the  dialect  of  her  province.  She 
listened,  sunnised  that  they  were  spies,  had  them  arrested 
by  the  nearest  policeman,  and  thereby  led  to  the  capture 
of  men  involved  in  train  wrecking. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  as  this  that  so  large  a  body  of 
territorials  and  other  troops  must  be  employed  in  watch- 
ing, guarding,  the  trains  and  tracks  which  have  become 
the  very  sinews  of  the  great  war.  The  immensity  of  this 
phase  of  the  transportation  problem  for  the  United  States, 
in  case  of  war,  may  be  realized  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  has  nearly  twice  the  total  mileage  of  the  countries  now 
at  war  to  defend  and  that  she  has  infinitely  more  and 
larger  bridges  and  that  her  tracks  are  not  fenced  in  as  are 
those  of  Europe. 


POLES  PURCHASED  IN  1915 

Bulletin  No.  519  by  A.  M.  McCreight  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Forest  Service  on  the  number  of  poles  purchased  during 
1915  in  the  United  States  by  the  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies, steam  and  electric  railroads,  and  electric  light,  heat, 
and  power  companies.  The  census  was  taken  exclusively  by 
correspondence  with  approximately  17,000  purchasers,  repre- 
senting practically  all  the  pole  users  in  the  country.  The 
figures  given  in  this  bulletin  represent  between  90  and  95  per 
cent  of  the  poles  purchased. 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  poles  purchased  each  year 
from  1907  to  1911  and  for  the  year  1915,  by  kind  of  wood. 
Figures  for  1911  and  previous  years  were  taken  from  reports 
compiled  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Statistics  were  not  obtained  for  the  years  1912  to  1914. 

Table   I. — Poles   Purchased,    1907   to   1911   and    1915 

Kind  of  wood         1915  1911  1910  1909  1908  1907 

All    kinds 4,077,964  3,418,020  3,870,694  3,738,740  3,249,154  3,283,268 

Cedar    2,521,769  2,100,144  2,431,567  2,439,825  2,200,139  2,109,477 

Chestnut    651,643      693,489  677,517      608,066  516,049      630,282 

Pine   546,233       161,690  184,677       179,586  116,749      155,960 

Oak    199,442      199,590  265,290      236,842  160,702         76,450 

Cvpress    67,644        72,995  75,459        11  ,(>17  90,579      100,368 

All    other    91,233      190,112  236,184       196,744  164,936      210,731 

A  total  of  4,077,964  poles  was  reported  as  purchased  dur- 
ing 1915,  which  represents  an  increase  of  659,944,  or  16  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  number  reported  purchased  in 
1911.  It  is  the  largest  number  of  poles  reported  in  any  single 
year. 

The  poles  are  supplied  principally  from  the  northern  white- 
cedar  region  of  the  Lake  States,  the  chestnut  region  of  the 
eastern  portion   of  the  country,   and  the  western  red-cedar 


region  of  the  Northwest,  which  includes  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Cedar  (including  northern  white,  western  red, 
southern  wliite,  and  red)  supplied  2,521,769  poles,  or  61  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  purchased. 

Table  11  shows  the  number  of  poles  purchased  in  1915, 
classified  according  to  class  of  purchaser  and  kind  of  wood. 
The  steam  railways  purchased  966,932  poles  or  21  per  cent 
of  the  total.  This  is  an  increase  of  739,315  poles  or  76  per 
cent  as  compared  with  their  purchases  in  1911. 

Table  II. — Classification  of  Poles  Purchased  in    1915. 

Tele-  Electric 

phone  railways, 

and  tele-  light,  and       Steam 

Kind  of  wood.                        Total.               graph  power       railroads. 

com-  com- 
panies, panics. 
All  kinds   4,077,964       1,680,880  1,430,122           966,962 

Northern    Ahite   ceaar    1,747,210  1,029,219  239,864  478,127 

Chestnut    651,643  336,496  275,304  39,843 

Western  red  cedar    567,770  105,590  422,312  39,868 

Pine      546,233  69,787  388,210  88,236 

White  oak  177,799  34,644  13,110  130,045 

Red  cedar   117,545  21,386  8,424  87,735 

Southern   white  cedar    89,244  16,661  14,686  57,897 

Cypress    67,644  24,162  18,174  25,308 

Red   oak    21,643  6,912  13,001  1,730 

All  other   91,233  36,023  37,037  18,173 

While  durable  woods  are  generally  preferred  as  pole  tim- 
bers, there  is  a  tendency  toward  purchasing  other  species 
which  are  not  as  durable,  but  which  can  be  rendered  less 
liable  to  decay  by  preservative  treatment.  Much  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  butt  treatment  of  cedar  poles  by  the  open- 
tank  method,  which  is  being  used  extensively  in  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  California,  and  in  the  Minneapolis  and  Chicago 
districts.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  cedar  poles  sold 
receive  a  butt  treatment. 

The  Forest  Service  obtained  information  from  102  treat- 
ing plants  operating  throughout  the  United  States  which  re- 
ported a  total  of  125,639  poles  treated  in  1915.  This  is 
estimated  to  be  only  about  one-half  of  the  actual  number  sub- 
jected to  treatment.  A  large  number  received  a  brush  treat- 
ment and  these  were  not  reported.  In  treating  the  poles  in 
1915  the  principal  preservative  reported  was  creosote  oil,  the 
average  absorption  being  about  11  lb.  to  the  cu.  ft.  About 
85  per  cent  of  the  poles  treated  were  yellow  pine,  while  others 
reported  were  western  red  cedar  and  Douglas  fir. 


Rail Av AY  Development  in  Africa. — At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Africa  had  a  total  of  something  like  25,000  miles  of 
completed  railway,  and  was  building  new  lines  at  the  rate  of 
about  2,000  miles  a  year.  At  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  much 
important  construction  work  was  dropped  instantly,  not  to 
be  resumed  again  until  the  war  is  over.  This  affected  what 
would  probably  have  amounted  to  4,000  miles  of  new  line 
that  would  have  been  completed  in  the  two  and  a  half  years 
the  war  has  lasted  so  far.  This  loss  is  partially  offset  by 
the  new  construction — purely  military  lines  for  the  better 
prosecution  of  certain  campaigns — that  might  not  have  been 
undertaken  for  many  years  had  not  the  war  rendered  it  im- 
perative from  a  strategic  standpoint.  Such  was  the  linking 
up  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  system  with  that  of  German 
South- West  Africa  by  Botha  in  pushing  his  campaign  for  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  region;  and  such  the  running  together 
of  the  railheads  of  a  branch  from  the  Uganda  railway  and 
the  Usambara  line  at  the  frontier  of  German  East  and  British 
East  Africa.  Similar  construction  has  also  taken  place  in 
Nigeria,  the  Cameroons,  northern  Rhodesia  and  probably  the 
Belgian  Congo.  The  total  mileage  that  has  been  added  for 
military  purposes  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  would  hardly 
be  in  excess  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  what  would  have 
been  built  had  the  peace-time  rate  of  construction  been  main- 
tained. Moreover,  like  all  strategic  railway,  this  military 
construction  is  worth  far  less  as  an  economic  asset  than  an 
equal  mileage  of  line  built  for  purely  commercial  purposes. — 
World  Outlook. 


General    News    Department 


The  American  Railway  Association  reports  the  net  shortage 
of  freight  cars  in  the  United  States  on  March  1,  as  124,973;  which 
compares  with  a  shortage  of  109,988  cars  on  February  1. 

The  governor  of  New  Jersey  has  signed  the  bill  amending 
the  full  crew  law.  The  new  law  becomes  effective  on  July  1. 
The  Public  Utility  commissioners,  having  authority  under  the 
new  law  to  prescribe  the  number  of  men  to  be  required  on  trains, 
is  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  railroad  officers  and  with 
the  trainmen 

In  the  disastrous  cyclone  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  March  23,  in 
which  36  persons  were  killed,  a  coal  chute  of  the  Chicago,  In- 
dianapolis &  Louisville,  was  blown  down  and  destroyed. 
Traffic  on  the  road  was  tied  up  for  several  hours.  A  number  of 
signal  towers  on  the  Penn.sylvania  Lines  and  on  the  Southern 
Railway  were  demolished. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  plans  to  plant  1,250,000 
trees  this  year  along  its  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Loon  Lake,  in 
northern  New  York.  This  company  has  a  nursery  at  Bluflf  Point, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  where  about  5,000,000  young  trees  are 
growing.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  controls  106,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  west  of  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.  The  company  has  already  planted  millions  of  trees  on 
this  tract. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  the  organization  of  committees  of  railway  operating  and 
traffic  officers  for  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  in  the 
event  of  war.    A  sub-committee  of  freight  traffic  officers  is  now 


in  the  process  of  formation,  with  the  following  tentative  organ- 
ization: Central  territory,  E.  Morris,  Chicago,  chairman  of  the 
Central  Freight  Association;  western  territory,  E.  B.  Boyd, 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Western  Trunk  Line  committee,  and 
R.  H.  Countiss,  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau;  New  England  territory,  L.  H.  Kentfield,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  chairman  of  the  New  England  Freight  Associa- 
tion; southeastern  territory,  L.  C.  Chalenor,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  chair- 
man of  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association;  southwestern  ter- 
ritory, F.  A.  Leland,  St.  Louis,  chairman  of  the  Southwestern 
Tariff  Bureau ;  eastern  territory,  C.  C.  McCain,  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association.  These  men,  after  a 
conference  with  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  proposed 
that  military  impedimenta  should  be  transported  at  second- 
class  rates.  This  proposition  has  been  rejected  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  another  meeting  will  soon  be  held  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter of  rates.  For  some  time  the  passenger  sub-committees  have 
been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  detailed  charts,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  dealing  with  the 
quickest  routes  for  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  from 
any  part  in  the  United  States  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
and  to  the  Mexican  border. 


Operating  Revenues  and  Expenses  of  Express  Companies 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  subject  to  revision,  compiled  from  the  monthly 
reports  of  operating  revenues  and  operating  expenses  of  the 
principal  express  companies  for  October,  1916 : 


Item 
Mileage  of  all  lines  covered., 

Charges  for  transportation...  $4,112,520  $.^,577,271 

Express  privileges— Dr 1,988,322  1,759,028 

Operations  other  than  transp.  54,969  51,831 

Total  operating  revenues 2,179,166  1,870,074 

Operating  expenses   2,137,259  1,571,698 

Net  operating  revenue 41,907  298,376 

Uncollectible  rev.  from  transp.  367  881 

Express  taxes    23,299  17,137 

Operating  income 18,239  280,356 


Item 


For  the  Month  of  October 
Adams  Express  Co.  American  Express  Co.         Canadian  Express  Co. 


Great  Northern 
Express  Co. 


$5,831,539 

2.877,378 

273,312 

3,227,373 

2,996,607 

230,765 

1,693 

45,325 

183.746 


$4,806,327 

2,433,092 

251,505 

2,624.739 

2,220,474 

404,264 

660 

47.205 

356.398 


$410,282 

211,226 

6,479 

205,535 

170,207 

35,327 

54 

4,700 

30,572 


$351,416 

165,433 

5,612 

191,595 

138,964 

52,630 

18 

4,200 

48,411 


$338,303 

206,686 

6,221 

137,839 

103,732 

34,107 

6 

4,273 

29,826 


$287,717 

175,257 

6,058 

118,518 

90,222 

28,296 

14 

3,710 

24.571 


Southern  Express  Co. 


Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  Western  Express  Co. 


1916 
34.774.60 


Mileage  of  all  lines  covered  (miles)) 

Oiarges  for  transportation $1 ,392,073 

-                   -    -             -                                                    808,451 

42,845 

826,467 

605,153 

221,314 

246 

14,750 

206,317 


Express   privileges — Dr. 

Operations  other  than  transportation 

Total  operating  revenues   

Operating  expenses  

Net  operating  revenue   

Uncollectible  revenue   from  transportation. 

Express  taxes    

Operating  income   


1915 
34,754.60 

$1,319,721 

669,574 

34,729 

684,876 

526,074 

158,801 

49 

13,377 

145,374 


1916 
107,711.80 

$4,768,889 

2,446,375 

110,628 

2,433,142 

2,062,474 

370,668 

728 

45,175 

324,764 


1915 
114,400.01 

$3,870,976 

2,010,493 

97,607 

1,958,091 

1,639,955 

318,135 

855 

32,961 

284,318 


1916 
5,248.89 

$132,909 

65,022 

4,339 

72.226 

60,410 

11,816 

1 

1.598 

10,215 


1915 
5.232.87 

$116,639 

54,466 

4,010 

66,182 

54,316 

11,865 

3 

1,256 

10,606 


Item  , 

Charges   for  transportation.  .  .5 

Express  privileges — Dr 

Operations  other  than  transp. 
Total    operating    revenues.  . .  . 

Operating  expenses    

Net  operating  revenue 

Uncollectible  rev.  from  transp. 

Express  taxes    

Operating   income    


Item 


For  the  Four  Months  Ended  with  October 
Adams  Express  Co.  American  Express  Co.         Canadian  Express  Co. 


Great  Northern 
Express  Co. 


1916 

15,686.229 

7,602,275 

207.504 

8,291,4?8 

7,890,090 

401,368 

1,731 

88,173 

311,463 


1915 

$13,258,350 

6,552,700 

192,560 

6,898,210 

6.009,664 

888,546 

2,010 

65,823 

820,712 


1916 

$22,118,670 

10,989,869 

1,023,670 

12,152,471 

11,211,303 

941,167 

4,874 

187,570 

748,722 


1915 

$18,146,448 

9,144,569 

886,184 

9,888,064 

8,646,725 

1,241,339 

2,756 

172,835 

1,065,746 


1916 
?1, 576, 121 
836,027 

23,977 

764,072 

661,274 

102,798 

121 

18,800 

83,876 


1915 
$1,359,383 
689.816 

21,127 

690,694 

553,803 

136,890 

112 

16,800 
119,977 


1916 
$1,401,054 
853,978 

24,856 

571,933 

400,106 

171,826 

30 

27,915 
143,881 


1915 
$1,244,644 
755,420 

22,110 

511,334 

362,656 

148,678 

93 

16,107 
132,476 


Southern  Express  Co. 


Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  Western   Express  Co. 


Charges    for   transportation 

Express   privileges — Dr 

Operations  other  than  transportation 

Total  operating  revenues   

Operating  expenses    . 

Net  operating  revenue   

Uncollectible  revenue   from   transportation. 

Exnress    taxes    

Operating  income   


1916 

$5,504,463 

2,796,174 

127,918 

2,836,206 

2,285,342 

550,863 

419 

58,642 

491,802 


1915 

$4,496,484 

2,288,787 

108,089 

2,315,786 

2,001.665 

314,121 

209 

53,264 

260.647 


1916 

M7,963,S77 

9,181,716 

418,899 

9,200,760 

7,657,524 

1,543,236 

4,689 

166,424 

1.372,122 


1915 

$14,459,546 

7,483,677 

389.317 

7,365,186 

6,375,007 

990,179 

4,397 

137,079 

848.701 


1916 

$580,393 

281,651 

15,720 

314,463 

243,29-1 

71,168 

19 

4,901 

66,246 


1915 

$485,621 

225,457 

14,309 

274,473 

218,357 

56,116 

23 

4,058 

52,033 


Northern  Express  Co. 


1916 
8,274.70 

$280,236 

152,557 

5,223 

132,903 

98,861 

34,041 

75 

5,500 

28,466 

Total 

companies 


1915 
8,233.03 

$246,436 

134.141 

4,811 

117.106 

87.910 

29,195 

429 

5,000 

23,765 

for 

named. 


1916 
297,223.53 

$17,466,755 

8,756,022 

503,922 

9,214,655 

8,234,707 

979,948 

3,175 

144,623 

832,150 


1915 
301,522.88 

$14,576,507 

7,401,488 

456,166 

7,631.185 

6.329.618 

1.301.567 

2.914 

124.849 

1,173,804 


Northern  Express  Co. 


1916 

$1,273,239 

689,534 

18,892 

602,597 

399,369 

203.228 

114 

21,500 

181,613 

Total  for 
companies  named 


1915 
$1,154,676 
620,851 

17,275 

551,100 

365,990 

185,109 

488 

20,000 
164,620 


1916 

$66,103,751 

33,231,227 

1,861,440 

."^4, 733, 964 

30,748,306 

3,985.658 

12,002 

573.928 

3,399,728 


_A 


1915 

$54,605,157 

27,761,280 

1,650,973 

28,494,850 

24,533.870 

3,960.980 

10,092 

485.970 

3,464.918 
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Railroad  Taxes  in  Wisconsin 

1  he  total  taxes  payable  by  all  railroads  of  Wisconsin  under 
the  final  1917  assessment  amount  to  $5,328,477,  an  increase  of 
12.07  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  amount  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  will  pay  $1,792,911,  or  $826  per  mile, 
an  increase  of  9.32  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year ;  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  $1,495,246,  or  $820  per  mile,  an  increase 
of  8.11  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year;  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  $529,566,  or  $678  per  mile,  an  increase 
of  18.24  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  and  the  Wisconsin 
Central,  $623,019,  or  $638  per  mile,  an  increase  of  21.27  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year. 


Wages  and  Hours  of  Work 

A  large  number  of  men  in  the  shops  of  the  Western  Maryland 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  struck  last  week  for  an  increase  in  pay. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  granted  an  increase  of  two  cents 
an  hour  in  the  pay  of  track  laborers,  and  $5  a  month  to  section 
foremen,  effective  April  1. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  made  an  advance  of  two  cents  an  hour 
in  the  pay  of  machinists,  boilermakers  and  car  repairers  at 
Hazleton,  Weatherly,  Mount  Carmel  and  Delano.  The  increases 
are  in  line  with  those  recently  made  at  Easton  and  Sayre. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  increased  the  pay  of  train 
despatchers  and  telegraph  operators.  It  is  said  that  the  number 
of  men  affected  is  4,000,  and  the  aggregate  addition  to  payrolls 
yearly  about  $200,000. 

Beginning  on  April  2  the  men  in  the  Altoona  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  working  on  repairs  of  cars  and  locomo- 
tives, will  work  55  hours  a  week  instead  of  65,  the  extra  work 
of  the  winter  having  been  finished. 

The  shopmen's  unions  on  20  of  the  principal  western  railroads 
have  asked  to  have  their  pay  increased  10  cents  an  hour,  and  to 
have  the  workday  reduced  to  eight  hours.  These  unions  were 
granted  an  increase  in  pay,  following  the  negotiations  of  last 
autumn,  and  their  day  was  reduced  to  nine  hours.  An  officer 
of  the  Rock  Island  lines  says  that  if  the  new  demands  are 
granted,  the  additional  expense  on  his  lines  will  amount  an- 
nually to  nearly  $3,000,000. 


Eight-Hour  Day  for  Telegraphers 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  announces  that,  be- 
ginning May  1,  the  eight-hour  day  will  be  put  into  effect  in  all 
of  its  larger  offices,  and  in  smaller  offices  where  practicable. 
Operators  who  work  partly  for  a  railroad  company  or  other 
employer  are  not  affected  by  the  order.  It  is  understood  that 
large  numbers  of  the  operators  will  continue  to  work  nine  hours 
a  day,  as  at  present,  and  that  thus  their  pay  will  be  increased 
\2y2  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  work  day 
will  be  applied  also,  where  practicable,  to  employees  in.  the 
construction  and  repair  department. 


Legislation  in  Texas 

At  the  recent  regular  session  of  the  Texas  legislature,  an  act 
was  passed  authorizing  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  State  Railroad; 
or,  if  not  sold,  empowering  the  governor  to  issue  bonds  for  its 
extension  either  from  Palestine  to  Dallas,  100  miles,  or  from 
Palestine  to  Waco,  100  miles.  The  most  restrictive  piece  of 
legislation  affecting  railroads  was  that  which  prohibits  them 
from  confiscating  freight.  The  demand  for  this  law  grew  out 
of  the  recent  wholesale  confiscation  of  coal  by  some  of  the  rail- 
roads. An  act  was  also  passed  which  permits  interurban  rail- 
ways to  own  and  operate  public  utility  plants  in  towns  and 
cities  along  or  adjacent  to  their  respective  lines. 


Pittsburgh  Railway  Club 

The  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club  is  taking  an  active  part  in  help- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  secure 
an  enrollment  of  25,000  members.  In  accordance  with  a  decision 
made  at  the  meeting  March  26  enrollment  blanks  have  been  sent 
to  all  the  club's  members,  and  they  are  now  busily  getting  names 
for  the  Red  Cross.  J.  Rogers  Flannery  is  chairman  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chapter. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

.Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Next  annual  convention,  May  1-4,  1917,  Hotel  Chisca, 
Memphis,   Tenn. 

American  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, Chicago,  111.     Next  meeting,  June,  1917,  Denver. 

.American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 
Karpen  BIdg.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  June  13-20.  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month 
except  July  and  August,   220  W.   57th   St.,   New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York.     Next  convention.  May  21-24,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son, Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual 
meeting.  May  30,   1917.  Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond,  Va. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersev  City,  N.  J.  Next  meeting,  May, 
1917,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  iii 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.— Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Anpual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago.- — Aaron  Kline.  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet.  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,   September  and  November.  Hotel   Sinton.   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F.  & 
P.,   Richmond,   Va.     Annual  convention,  June   19,   Chicago,   111. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago.— A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856.  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicaeo. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting.  May  14-17,  Hotel 
Sherman,   Chicago. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Annual  convention.  May  22-25.  Hotel  Jefferson,  Rich- 
mond,  Va. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg., 
Chicago.      Next   meeting,   June    13-20,   Atlantic   City,   N.    J. 

New  England  Railro.\d  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June. 
July,    August   and    September,    Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   W.    39th    St.,   New   York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe.  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
New   York   Telephone    Bldg.,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Gaude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial- 
Annex   Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Loviis.      Annual    meeting.    May   9-11,    Louisville,    Ky. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,   Collinwood,   Ohio.     Annual   convention.   May   21-23,   Chicago. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.  Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,    September,    November,    10   a.    m..    Piedmont    Hotel,_  Atlanta. 

Toledo  "fRANSPORTATiON  Club. — Harry  S.  Fox,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Regular 
meetings,    1st   Saturday  in  month,   Boody  House,  Toledo. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway.  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel,  New  York. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver   Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly,  Pittsburgh. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 
Ave..    Chicago.      Next   meeting.    Tune    19.   Fresno,   Cal. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept  July  and   Aug\ist,   Salt  Lake   Citv. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — L.  Kon.  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept   June,    July   and    Au.su^t,    Wirnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Clud.— T.  W.  Tavlov,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetinas,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
Augiist.    Hotel    Sherman,    Chic.?gn.  ,     t>       i 

Western  Society  of  Engineers.— E.  N.  Lavfield,  1735  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Mondav  in  month,  except  January, 
July  and  August,  Chicago.  Extra  meetings,  except  in  July  and 
August,  generally  on  other  Monday  evenings.  Annual  meeting.  1st 
Wednesday   after    1st    Thursday    in    January.    Chicago. 


March  30,  1917 
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Traffic  News 
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A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Illinois 
state  legislature,  which  proposes  to  increase  the  intrastate  pas- 
senger fare  of  2  cents  to  2.4  cents,  to  correspond  with  the  inter- 
state rate  now  in  effect. 

A  bill  was  passed  in  the  Texas  state  senate  last  week,  and 
has  been  submitted  to  the  governor  for  his  signature,  amending 
the  anti-pass  law  to  permit  members  of  the  legislature  and  state 
officers  to  ride  on  passes. 

A  hearing  was  held  by  the  Official  Classification  Committee 
at  its  office  in  New  York  City  on  March  28,  on  proposed  changes 
in  official  classification.  A  second  hearing  will  be  held  at  the 
Congress  hotel,  Chicago,  on  April  5. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  second  dis- 
trict, has  authorized  the  Long  Island  road  to  increase  its  rate 
for  mileage  tickets  from  2  cents  a  mile  to  2%.  cents.  The  com- 
pany had  asked  for  authority  to  increase  the  rate  to  2J4  cents. 

The  hearing  on  proposed  class  rates  in  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation Territory,  held  before  W.  J.  Disque,  examiner  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  concluded  at  Chicago  on 
March  26.  The  railroads  have  filed  a  petition  with  the  com- 
mission to  make  the  new  rates  effective  May  1. 

William  M.  Hopkins,  formerly  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the 
Uniform  Classification  Committee  and  manager  of  the  transporta- 
tion department  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  has  opened  an 
office  in  Chicago  for  the  practice  of  law,  with  the  intention  of 
specializing  in  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  various  state  commissions. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  opened  a  new  freight  station  in  New 
York,  Pier  44,  East  River.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Jackson  street,  Man- 
hattan, just  off  Grand  street,  in  a  section  of  the  lower  east  side 
which  is  growing  rapidly  as  a  manufacturing  center.  The  build- 
ing is  two  stories  high,  and  it  has,  in  addition  to  a  general  freight 
elevator,  two  barrel  elevators,  operated  by  electric  motors  and 
having  a  capacity  of  200  bags  or  barrels  each  per  hour.  There 
are  two  chutes,  the  outlet  of  one  being  adjustable  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  bags  may  be  slid  directly  on  to  wagons  backed  up 
to  the  loading  platform  at  the  street  level.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes a  three-ton  crane  and  a  twenty-ton  automatic  truck  scale. 

The  Illinois  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  denied  the 
petition  of  the  railroads  to  be  permitted  to  increase  rates  on 
coal  5  cents  a  ton.  •  It  likewise  denied  an  advance  to  points 
where  10  cents  a  ton  was  proposed  in  commodity  rates  on  coal, 
and  an  advance  of  5  cents  a  ton  in  the  maximum  distance  scale 
on  coal.  The  commission,  however,  allowed  an  advance  of  5 
per  cent,  with  a  maximum  of  5  cents  a  ton,  in  rates  on  coal 
moving  intrastate  in  Illinois,  except  through  East  St.  Louis, 
Alton  and  intermediate  points.  It  also  allowed  advances  in  the 
maximum  rates  on  coal  as  follows :  For  25  miles  or  under,  1 
per  cent;  for  50  miles  or  over  25  miles,  2  per  cent;  for  75  miles 
or  over  SO  miles,  3  per  cent;  for  100  miles  or  over  75  miles,  4 
per  cent;  for  distances  over  100  miles.  5  per  cent. 

D.  H.  Davis,  sales  representative  of  the  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers' Agency  at  Chicago,  reports  the  shipment  of  a  carload 
of  lumber  from  Winlock,  Wash.,  to  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  which 
rivals  the  heavy  loading  record  of  the  F.  B.  Williams  Cypress 
Company,  Paterson,  La.,  recently  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette.  The  Winlock  car  contained  52,194  ft.  B.  M.  of  2-in. 
lumber,  which  weighed  114,780  lb.  The  record  car  of  the 
F.  B.  Williams  Cypress  Company  contained  60,747  ft.  B.  M.  of 
dressed  one-in.  cypress,  which  weighed  118,100  lb.  The  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Agency  has  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  con- 
serve the  available  car  supply  by  heavy  loading.  During  the 
month  of  January  this  company  shipped  100  carloads  of  lumber 
into  the  Chicago  territory,  averaging  27,000  ft.  per  car,  and  in 
February  an  even  better  average  of  29,682  ft.  was  made  for  70 
cars. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  18  tariffs  providing 
for  increased  rates  on  matches  from  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
Memphis  rate  points  to  Houston  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  points 
taking  the  same  rates. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  28  until  July  26 
proposed  increased  rates  on  slack  coal,  c.  1.,  from  points  in 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  to  various  destinations  in  Texas,  the 
amounts  of  increase  varying  from  5  cents  to  15  cents  per  net 
ton. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  September  20  tariffs  pro- 
viding for  increased  carload  minimum  weights  on  grain  and 
wheat  flour  between  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  other  west- 
ern states,  similar  to  those  named  in  schedules  now  under  sus- 
pension in  L  &  S.  Docket  889. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  March  31  until 
September  30  the  operation  of  tariffs  containing  revised  class 
and  commodity  rates  between  points  in  Central  Freight  Associa- 
tion territory,  and  between  points  in  that  territory  and  points 
in  adjoining  territory,  the  operation  of  which  was  originally 
suspended  from  December  1  to  March  31.  This  proposed  re- 
vision of  the  Central  Freight  Association  scale  of  rates  has  re- 
cently been  the  subject  of  hearings  before  an  examiner  of  the 
commission. 


Rail-Lake-and-Rail  Rates  on  Wheat 

Bay  State  Milling  Company  et  al.  v.  Great  Lakes  Transit 
Corporation  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Daniels: 

Combination  rail-lake-and-rail  rates  on  wheat  from  Minneap- 
olis to  complainants'  mills  in  southern  Minnesota  and  south- 
western Wisconsin,  there  milled  in  transit  and  sent  forward 
through  Milwaukee  to  New  York  and  other  eastern  destinations, 
are  held  not  to  be  unreasonable  or  unduly  prejudicial. 

Combination  of  local  rates  on  wheat  from  country  stations 
in  the  spring  wheat  territory  to  Lake  Superior  ports,  and  of  rates 
thence,  water  and  rail,  to  New  York  and  other  eastern  destina- 
tions, slightly  lower  than  the  combination  of  local  rates  from 
same  points  of  origin  to  complainants'  mills,  and  thence  to  Lake 
Michigan  ports,  and  of  rates  thence,  water  and  rail,  to  the  same 
destinations,  are  held  not  to  be  unreasonable  or  unduly  preju- 
dicial to  mills  whose  product  takes  the  latter  route.  (43  L  C.  C, 
338.) 


Grand  Trunk  to  Keep  Canada  Atlantic  Transit 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

In  Lake  Line  Applications  under  Panama  Canal  Act,  33  L  C.  C, 
699,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  was  denied  permission 
longer  to  operate  the  Canada  Atlantic  Transit  Company,  a  boat 
line  which  it  owns  and  operates  on  the  great  lakes.  The  com- 
mission on  rehearing  now  allows  the  Grand  Trunk  to  continue 
its  operation  of  the  steamship  company.  The  Canada  Atlantic 
Transit  Company  operates  a  line  of  boats  from  Depot  Harbor, 
Ont.,  on  Georgian  Bay,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Canada  At- 
lantic Railway,  to  Chicago,  and  a  line  of  boats  from  Depot 
Harbor  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  plying  on  the  international  boundary 
waters  between  this  country  and  Canada.  The  petitioner  con- 
tended upon  rehearing  that  the  refusal  to  permit  it  to  operate  its 
boat  line  invades  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the  international 
boundary  waters  between  this  country  and  Canada,  which  is 
preserved  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  said  countries  by  treaties 
which  have  been  in  force  for  many  years. 

It  has  also  shown  that  the  elimination  of  the  interest  of  the 
petitioner  in  the  transit  company  would  necessarily  result  in  a 
discontinuance  of  the  water  service  of  that  line,  which  is  the 
only  remaining  difiFerential  rail  and  lake  route  to  Lake  Michigan 
ports.     (43  T.  C.  C,  286.) 


COURT   NEWS 

Time  for  Presentation  of  Claim — Waiver 

Bills  of  lading  provided  that  claims  for  loss  must  be  presented 
in  writing  within  four  months,  etc.  The  shippers  did  not  take 
up  the  matter  at  all  with  the  railroad  until  more  than  four  months 
after  a  wrongful  delivery.  In  an  action  for  the  value  of  the  ship- 
ment, the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  the  defense 
of  failure  to  comply  with  the  notice  provision  in  the  shipping 
contract  was  complete,  and  the  railroad  could  not  waive  it  by  its 
conduct  in  accepting  and  investigating  the  claim  and  rejecting  it 
on  different  grounds. — Harelson  v.  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
(Mo.),  191  S.  W.,  1068. 


Automatic  Couplers  on  Interstate  Interurban  Railways 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  holds  that  the 
provision  of  the  safety  appliance  act  requiring  automatic  couplers, 
excepting  on  street  railways,  applies  to  the  hauling  of  an  ordi- 
nary freight  car  by  an  electric  locomotive  on  an  interstate  inter- 
urban railway.  It  holds  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  trolley  cars 
used  on  an  electric  railway  between  two  cities  in  different  states 
be  equipped  with  automatic  coupders,  where  they  are  run  singly; 
but  they  must  be  so  equipped  if  they  are  run  coupled  together, 
though  each  runs  by  the  power  of  its  own  motor. — International 
Ry.  Co.  V.  United  States,  238  Fed.,  318. 


Shipper's  Liability  for  Freight  Charges 

A  shipper  who  induces  a  railroad  to  transport  freight  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  liable  for  the  lawful  freight  charges  thereon. 
The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  it  is  unavailing  as  a  de- 
fense to  an  action  for  the  charges  on  an  interstate  shipment  that 
the  shipper  had  long  had  a  special  understanding  whereby  the 
company  was  to  be  the  agent  of  the  consignee  as  to  all  shipments 
and  that  he  guaranteed  the  freight  charges  only  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  promptly  notified  by  the  carrier  if  any  con- 
signee refused  to  accept  a  shipment.  All  special  arrangements,, 
agreements,  customs,  etc.,  are  void. — Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  V.  Stannard  &  Co.  (Kan.),  162  Pac,  1176. 


Releases — Promise  of  Future  Employment 

The  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  mere  naked  promise 
for  the  future  employment  of  an  injured  railroad  employee  to 
induce  the  signing  of  a  release,  which  promise  was  not  per- 
formed, is  not  sufficient  to  show  fraud  in  the  execution  of  a  re- 
lease unambiguous  in  its  recitals  of  a  compromise  and  settlement 
of  the  entire  matter  in  dispute,  and  reciting  that  the  money  paid 
the  employee  was  the  sole  consideration  for  the  settlement  of  his 
disputed  claim  for  damages  for  personal  injuries.  A  misrepre- 
sentation, to  constitute  fraud,  must  be  of  an  existing  fact  which- 
is  not  true,  and  not  a  promise  to  be  performed  in  the  future. — 
Scullin  V.  Newman   (Ark.),  191   S,  W.,  922. 


Damages  for  Wrongful  Removal  of  Earth 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  for  the  value  of  50,000  cubic 
yards  of  clay  and  a  like  amount  of  earth  alleged  to  have  beeru 
wrongfully  removed  from  a  right  of  way  after  condemnation,  a; 
jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  $2,600.  The  plain- 
tiffs contended  that  the  clay  and  earth,  as  soon  as  severed,  be- 
came merchantable  property  belonging  to  them  as  owners  of  the- 
fee,  for  which  they  were  entitled  to  recover,  as  for  any  mer- 
chantable commodity,  like  coal,  timber  or  gravel,  its  full  value 
at  any  place  to  which  it  was  finally  removed  or  used ;  and  the 
jury  were  apparently  instructed  to  find  damages  based  on  this 
value.  The  railroads  contended  that  if  it  acted  honestly  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  fully  within  its  rights,  as  the  evidence  tended 
to  show,  the  true  measure  of  recovery  was  the  damage  to  the 
realty  by  removing  the  clay  and  earth,  or  at  most  the  value  of 
the  soil  removed  at  the  place  and  time  it  was  taken  out.  There- 
was  evidence  that  such  soil  had  no  value  at  such  place  and  time, 
and  the  land  was  worth  as  much  to  the  plaintiffs  after  as  before 
the  removal.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  re- 
versing judgment  for  the  plaintiffs,  holds  that  the  measure  of 
damages  was  the  value  of  the  soil  at  the  time  and  place  of  its- 
severance  from  the  realty,  not  enhanced  by  the  expense  of  ex- 
cavating it  or  of  hauling  it  to  the  place  where  it  was  used. — 
Southern  v.  Meaher,  238  Fed.,  538. 
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Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act — Scope  of  Employment 

In  an  action  brought  under  the  federal  employers'  liability  act 
for  the  death  of  a  section  foreman  who  was  stabbed  by  a  Mexican 
employed  under  him,  the  petition  alleged  that  the  deceased  more 
than  once  notified  his  superior  officers  that  the  Mexican  was  a 
dangerous  man  and  he  could  not  get  along  with  him;  that  the 
Mexican  had  shot  one  or  two  men ;  that  the  superior  officers  had 
answered  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  the  company 
would  protect  him ;  that  he  continued  in  his  work  and  was 
stabbed  and  killed  by  the  Mexican  without  warning  and  without 
provocation.  The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  held  that,  on  the  facts 
alleged  in  the  petition,  no  cause  of  action  was  stated  under  the 
act,  for  the  reason  that  on  the  undisputed  facts  the  assault  was 
not  committed  in  the  course  or  scope  of  the  Mexican's  employ- 
ment, nor  in  the  furtherance  of  the  defendant's  business. — Roe- 
buck V.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  (Kan.),  162  Pac,  1153. 


Transporting  Liquor  to  Dry  Territory 

In  an  action  in  equity  at  the  relation  of  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Worth  county,  Missouri,  to  restrain  the  defendant  rail- 
road from  receiving  intoxicating  liquors  and  delivering  to  per- 
sons in  that  county,  the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that 
the  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquor  into  a  local  option  county 
by  a  common  carrier  cannot  be  enjoined  by  a  court  of  equity 
regardless  of  the  criminality  of  the  act,  where  such  shipment  did 
not  result  in  the  maintenance  of  a  public  nuisance,  it  not  ap- 
pearing that  the  shipment  resulted  in  drunkenness.  If  the  de- 
fendant's act  came  within  the  category  of  a  violation  of  the 
Missouri  statute  relating  to  the  delivering  of  liquor  into  local 
option  counties,  which  the  court  did  not  decide,  the  remedy  in 
such  a  case  would  be  to  proceed  under  the  criminal  statutes.  A 
court  of  equity  has  no  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  an  act  merely  be- 
cause it  is  criminal.— State  v.  C,  B.  &  Q.  (Mo.),  191  S.  W.,  1051. 


Demurrage  Charges — "Seasonal"  Tariff 

A  railroad  company  issued  and  filed  a  local  tariff,  naming 
special  car  demurrage  rules  and  charges  on  lake  coal  held  by 
the  company  for  transshipment  at  a  lake  port  during  the  ship- 
ping season,  which  was  fixed  as  from  August  15  to  December  31. 
This  tariff  was  to  become  effective  July  12,  and  provided  that 
all  cars  on  hand  August  15  should  be  recorded  as  arriving  on 
that  date,  and  after  10  free  days  should  be  subject  to  local  de- 
murrage. In  an  action  for  demurrage  charges  on  coal  con- 
erative  only  during  the  shipping  season,  and  applying  only  to 
signed  to  the  defendant  at  Toledo  for  transshipment  in  the  lake 
trade,  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
West  Virginia  held  that  this  tariff  was  a  "seasonal  tariff,"  op- 
shipments  made  after  July  12  each  year,  and  that  a  new  tariff, 
issued  and  filed  in  a  subsequent  year  and  effective  before  July 
12,  governed  as  to  shipments  for  the  following  shipping  season, 
although  such  shipments  were  made  before  it  became  effective.-^ 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  v.  Chesapeake,  etc.,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  238 
Fed.,  629. 


Passenger   Rightfully  Ejected  Has   No  Right  to  Re-Enter  Train 

In  an  action  for  wrongful  ejectment  it  appeared  that  the  pas- 
senger refused  to  pay  fare  for  her  son,  who  was  over  five  years 
of  age,  and  both  were  ejected  from  the  train.  This  was  justified 
as  the  railroad  could  not  lawfully  transport  the  boy  without 
charge,  nor  could  it  put  him  off  the  train  and  leave  him  with 
no  one  to  care  for  him.  The  plaintiff  testified  that  after  she  had 
been  ejected  she  asked  permission  to  re-enter  the  train  and  go 
into  the  Pullman  car  and  get  money  from  her  niece  to  pay  the 
fare,  and  that  this  request  was  refused.  This  statement  was 
denied  by  the  defendant's  witnesses.  The  trial  court  refused 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  jury.  The  Texas  Court  of  Civil 
Appeals  held  the  trial  court's  refusal  was  proper;  it  knew  of 
no  authority  sustaining  the  proposition  that  a  passenger,  who 
has  been  given  every  opportunity  to  procure  the  money  to  pay 
his  fare  before  ejectment,  either  at  a  station  or  at  a  place  other 
than  a  station  at  which  the  train  is  stopped  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  him  off.  has  the  right  to  demand  that  he  be  allowed  to 
re-enter  the  train  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money  to  pay  his 
fare,  which  he  could  have  procured,  and  was  given  every  op- 
portunitv  to  procure,  before  his  ejectment. — Fleck  v.  Missouri, 
K.  &  T.'(Tex.),  191  S.  W.,  386. 


Status  of  Drovers  as  Passengers 

A  uniform  livestock  contract  read  that  the  carriage  of  the  at- 
tendant was  to  be  without  charge,  other  than  the  sum  paid  for 
the  transportation  of  the  animals,  and  an  accompanying  release 
stated  that  the  attendant  assumed  all  risk  of  injury.  In  an  action 
by  an  attendant  for  personal  injuries,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Sixth  Circuit,  holds  that  he  was  a  passenger  for  hire,  pay- 
able in  money,  not  a  mere  gratuitous  passenger,  so  that  the 
limitation  of  liability  was  invalid.  Although  in  such  a  case  the 
federal  courts  are  not  bound  by  state  decisions,  the  court  cited, 
along  with  federal  decisions,  cases  from  the  following  states 
holding  that,  under  similar  contracts,  the  attendant  of  livestock 
is  a  passenger  for  hire :  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Virginia.  It  is  the  settled  law  of  New 
York,  however,  that  a  person  riding  on  a  drover's  pass  is  a 
gratuitous  passenger  (Willcox  v.  Erie,  162  App.  Div.,  94,  147, 
N.  Y.  Supp.  360,  and  cases  therein  cited). — Tripp  v.  Michigan 
Central,  238  Fed.,  449. 


Corporation  Taxes  and  Lessor  Corporations 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  holds  that  a  rail- 
road corporation  which  had  leased  ^11  its  property  to  another, 
which  operated  and  maintained  it,  paying  a  fixed  rental  to  the 
lessor,  is  not  carrying  on  or  doing  business,  within  section  38 
of  the  corporation  tax  act  of  1909  imposing  an  excise  tax  on 
corporations  carrying  on  or  doing  business  during  the  preceding 
year,  though  the  corporation  maintained  its  corporate  existence, 
and  has  an  office  where  it  receives  the  rental  and  distributes  it 
among  its  stockholders,  and  though,  as  required  by  the  lease,  it 
has  during  the  year  made  certain  improvements  on  the  property, 
paid  for  by  the  sale  of  old  material  or  by  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness of  the  lessee.  The  expression  "doing  business"  in  that  stat- 
ute is  one  in  common  use,  which  has  the  same  meaning  applied 
to  a  corporation  as  to  a  natural  person,  and  does  not  include  one 
who  has  retired  from  business  and  is  merely  maintaining  prop- 
erty leased  by  him  to  another.  The  question  arose  in  four  con- 
solidated suits  by  four  railroads  which  had  leased  their  proper- 
ties to  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  to  recover  taxes  paid 
under  pretest.  Judgment  was  directed  to  be  entered  for  each 
plaintiff. — Jasper  &  Eastern  v.  Walker,  238  Fed.,  533. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Lehigh  Valley  Water  Line  Divorced 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  affirmed  tlio 
decree  of  the  federal  district  court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  sustaining  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  requiring  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  relinquish  control  of 
its  steamship  line  on  the  Great  Lakes  under  the  terms  of  the 
Panama  Canal  act.  The  court  held  that  the  federal  courts  were 
without  authority  to  review  or  disturb  the  commission's  orders 
in  the  case.  It  did  not  directly  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  competition  between  the  railroad  and  the  boat  line. 

The  Commission  ordered  the  Lehigh  Valley  as  well  as  other 
railroads  to  dispose  of  its  ownership  of  boats  on  the  lakes,  de- 
claring that  the  ownership  tended  to  restrict  competition  between 
the  trunk  lines  and  the  boat  lines.  The  Lehigh  Valley  suit  was  a 
test  case,  as  its  boat  line  was  but  a  continuation  of  its  rail  trans- 
portation, the  rail  lines  all  being  east  of  the  lake  ports.  The 
Commission  held  that  the  rail  line,  however,  was  a  competitor  of 
its  boat  lines  because  it  was  a  party  to  trunk  line  [all  rail]  freight 
tariffs. 

Since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  this  case  it 
has  recommended  a  modification  of  the  law,  giving  the  Commis- 
sion more  discretion  in  divorcing  rail  and  water  lines. 

The  Supreme  Court  says :  "There  is  nothing  for  a  court  of 
equity  to  enjoin  if  all  that  the  Commission  has  done  is  to  de- 
cline to  extend  the  time  during  which  the  boat  line  may  be  op- 
erated." 

The  Commission's  decision  in  this  matter  was  issued  on  May 
7,  1915,  similar  decisions  being  issued  at  the  same  time  against 
the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  Rutland,  Erie,  Grand 
Trunk,    Lackawanna    and    others. 


Railway  Mileage  in  India. — During  the  year  1915-16,  605.90 
miles  of  railway  were  opened  to  traffic,  bringing  the  total  mileage 
open  up  to  35,833  miles. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

J.  S.  Dennis,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  Calgary,  Alta.,  has  been  appointed  chief  commissioner 
of  colonization  and  development,  and  the  position  of  assistant 
to  the  president  has  been  abolished. 

T.  V.  Pomar,  general  auditor  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  controller  and  assistant  treas- 
urer; C.  E.  Woolford  has  been  appointed  auditor  and  E.  Y. 
Quinn,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  auditor.  Effective  April  1. 

Operating 

W.  A.  Hayes,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  at  New  Butler,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
at  Baraboo,  succeeding  J.  W.  Doyle,  resigned  to  go  with  a 
contracting  company. 

Elisha  Lee,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  to  succeed  S.  C.  Long,  de- 
ceased.    Effective  April  1. 

Ralph  N.  Begien,  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Eastern  lines  of  the  system,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore. 
Effective  April  L  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Begien  and  a  sketch  of  his 
railway  career  were  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
July  7,  1916,  page  44. 

D.  W.  McCarthy,  acting  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Middle 
and  Pittsburgh  divisions  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Middle  and 
Pittsburgh  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  DuBois,  Pa.,  vice 
R.  F.  Dawson,  resigned,  and  A.  H.  Stokes  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  same  divisions,  with  headquarters 
at  Indiana,  Pa. 

C.  T.  Sponsel,  roadmaster  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Garrison,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Yellowstone  division,  with  office  at  Forsyth,  Mont.  E.  J. 
Brierly  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Fargo  division, 
with  office  at  Dilworth,  Minn.,  succeeding  P.  R.  Leo.  James 
Finley  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  St.  Paul  division, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  J.  Smith,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Muncie,  Ind..  has  already  been  made  in  these  columns,  was_  born 
at  Pine  Village,  Ind.,  December  31,  1873.  He  entered  railway 
service  in  October,  1889,  with  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  and  up 
to  August,  1893,  worked  with  a  re-survey  party,  being  then  ap- 
pointed relief  agent  and  operator.  On  January  26,  1894,  he  was 
made  chief  clerk  in  the  bridge  and  building  department,  and 
served  in  this  capacity  up  to  May  11,  1914,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed roadmaster,  with  headquarters  at  Tipton,  Ind.,  which 
latter  position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  present  appointment, 
as  noted  above,  became  effective.  In  addition  to  his  new  duties 
as  superintendent  he  will  continue  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
maintenance  of  track  and  roadway,  reporting  direct  to  the  chief 
engineer. 

Traffic 

R.  M.  Ritchey  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan. 

Howell  Peeples  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Southern  Railway  System,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  J.  Foley  has  been  appointed  division  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Miles  City,  Mont. 

T.  P.  Casey,  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  division  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.  J.  J.  McTague,  commercial 
agent  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  transferred  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
succeeding  Mr.  Casey. 


Joseph  Hellen,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Louisiana  Lines,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  passenger  agent  of  the  Texas  Lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  H.  R.  Parsons,  recently 
promoted  to  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Louisiana 
Lines.  John  T.  Monroe,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  Lines,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex., 
has  been  promoted  to  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Louisiana 
Lines,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  succeeding  Joseph 
Hellen.  John  F.  Sullivan,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Texas  Lines  at  Houston,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  passenger  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters  as 
at  present,  succeeding  John  T.  Monroe,  promoted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

Harry  A.  Lane,  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer. 
Effective  April  1. 

George  Moth  has  been  appointed  division  master  mechanic  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  succeeding 
.-\.   E.   Dales,  transferred. 

J.  M.  Borrowdale,  superintendent  car  department  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  resigned,  and  the 
office  will  be  abolished  temporarily. 

William  Walker  has  been  appointed  acting  division  engineer 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  eastern  Hnes  with  office  at  Montreal,  Que., 
vice  F.  L.  C.  Bond  enlisted  for  overseas  service. 

W.  Trapnell,  district  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  appointed  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  Coal 
&  Coke  Railway,  with  office  at  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

W.  M.  Jaekel,  division  engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  has  been  transferred  to  Los  Angeles,  succeed- 
ing A.  T.  Mercier,  promoted.  J.  P.  Edwards  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  at  Bakersfield,  succeeding  W.  M.  Jaekel. 

Noah  Johnson,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
way, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  Peru  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Peru,  Ind.,  succeeding  R.  S.  Charles,  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
business. 

Paul  Witherspoon,  district  bridge  inspector  on  the  Pittsburgh 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  division  engineer  and  supervisor  of  the 
Staten  Island  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  St.  George,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

A.  R.  Ruiter,  general  foreman  of  locomotives,  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  and  St.  Louis  divisions, 
with  headquarters  at  Armourdale,  Kan.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Cuyler, 
transferred  with  same  title  to  the  Kansas  division,  with  office  at 
Herington,  Kan.,  vice  R.  J.  McQuade,  transferred. 

D.  P.  Kellogg,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  at  Sacramento,  succeeding  T.  W.  Younger,  resigned. 
O.  B.  Schoenky,  superintendent  of  shops,  Sacramento,  has  been 
transferred  to  Los  Angeles,  succeeding  Mr.  Kellogg.  A.  P. 
Neff,  general  foreman  of  locomotives  at  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  shops  at  Sacramento,  succeeding 
Mr.   Schoenky. 

C.  R.  Diemar,  assistant  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  district 
engineer,  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  engineer  of  the  Newark  division  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Newark,  Ohio,  succeeding  J. 
Tordello,  transferred.  John  Mayer,  assistant  division  engineer 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  the  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Cincinnati,   Hamilton   &   Dayton,   succeeding   Mr.    Diemar. 

A.  M.  Currier,  assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  with  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  principal  assistant  engineer,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. He  was  born  at  Iowa  City,  la.,  on  August  31,  1881, 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  entered 
railway  service  with  the  Chicago  Transfer  &  Clearing  Company 
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in  1900.  In  1902  he  went  to  the  Union  Pacific,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  employed  in  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  From  1905  to  1908  he  served 
in  various  capacities  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  going  from  that  road  to  the  New  York  Central, 
where  he  has  been  employed  ever  since. 


OBITUARY 

W.  C.  Walz,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  died  at  that  place  on 
March  23. 

A.  T.  Nafis,  formerly  special  agent  of  refrigeration  equipment 
of  the  Star  Union  Line,  and  up  to  1909  for  38  years  in  the 
employ  of  this  company,  died  at  his  home  at  Evanston,  111., 
after  a  brief  illness  of  pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  11 . 

H.  E.  Yarnall,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Midland  Valley, 
was  shot  and  killed  by  a  burglar  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  March  25.  Mr.  Yarnall  was  born  on  March  7,  1867,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  began  railway  work  in  February,  1886,  as 
clerk  in  the  purchasing  agent's  office  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  From 
November,  1894,  to  July,  1902,  he  served  as  local  treasurer  and 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  at  McAlester, 
Okla.,  and  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  was  then  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer  at  Chicago  of  its  successor,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  since  March,  1904,  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Midland  Valley,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Simon  Cameron  Long,  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  on  March  25,  while  traveling  on 

a  train  from  Philadelphia 
to  his  home  at  Merion, 
Pa.  He  was  born  on 
September  7,  1857,  near 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Pine 
Grove,  and  at  Lafayette 
College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  June.  1877, 
with  the  degree  of  C.  E. 
He  began  railway  work 
with  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  upon  leaving 
college,  and  went  to  the 
engineering  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  April  3.  1881, 
and  in  April.  1882,  he 
was  transferred  to  the 
general  superintendent's 
ofifice  at  Altoona.  From 
November  25,  1882,  un- 
til May  of  the  following  year  he  was  assistant  supervisor 
in  the  Pittsburgh  yard  when  he  was  transferred  in  the  same 
capacity  to  Walls,  now  Pitcairn,  and  in  August,  1884,  he 
was  again  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Philadelphia 
yard.  He  was  promoted  to  supervisor  in  February,  1885.  From 
November,  1889,  to  January,  1893,  he  was  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Delaware  division,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Mary- 
land division.  On  August  1,  1900.  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Bedford  division,  and  in  May,  1902,  was  transferred  to  the 
River  division  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad.  Mr.  Long 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  division  in  Jan- 
uary, 1903;  from  April,  1907,  to  March,  1911,  he  was  general 
superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  division,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  then  was  promoted  to  general  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines  cast  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  at  a  meeting  on  March 
28,  adopted  a  minute  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Long  in  which  they  say : 
"Mr.  Long's  service  was  characterized  by  close  application  to  his 
duties  and  an  intelligent  handling  of  the  various  problems  brought 
to  him.  Unswerving  in  loyalty  to  the  company,  and  conspicuous 
for  his  popularity  in  the  service,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
important  and  arduous  post  of  general  manager ;  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  that  office  was  as  creditable  to  himself  as  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  company's  interests.     .     .     ." 


S.    C.   Long 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  contemplates  coming 
into  the  market  shortly  for  locomotives. 

Swift  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  ordered  one  six-wheel 
switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Wyandotte  Terminal  Railroad  has  ordered  one  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Campbell's  Creek  Coal  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
in  the  market  for  a  small  four-wheel  switching  locomotive  weigh- 
ing about  25  or  30  tons. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac,  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  February  9  as  being  in  the  market  for 
locomotives,  has  ordered  6  Pacific,  one  six-wheel  switching  and 
one  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  American  Lo- 
comotive Company.  The  Pacific  type  locomotives  will  have  26 
by  28-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  of  298,000  lb.  The  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  will  have  21  by  28-in.  cylinders,  and 
a  total  weight  of  172,000  lb.,  and  the  eight-wheel  switching  lo- 
comotive will  have  24  by  28-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  of 
172,000  lb. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Colorado  &  Wyoming  is  inquiring  for  200  car  bodies. 

The  Utah  Railway  is  reported  as  about  to  buy  600  coal  cars. 

The  Union  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  750  50-ton  gondola  cars. 

The  Indian  Refining  Company  is  reported  in  the  market  for 
75  tank  cars. 

The  Lorain  Steel  Company  is  inquiring  for  25  to  30 
gondola  cars. 

The  Cincinnati  Abattoir  Company  is  reported  in  the  market 
for  50  beef  cars. 

The  West  Kentucky  Coal  Company  is  asking  prices  on  100 
to  300  hopper  cars. 

The  Michigan  Alkali  Company  is  reported  in  the  market  for 
18  70-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  Ogden,  Logan  &  Idaho  will  issue  inquiries  in  the  near 
future  for  about  200  freight  cars. 

The  Carnegie  .Steel  Company  has  ordered  20  70-ton  dump 
cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  800  refrig- 
erator cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  ordered  2,000  50-ton  steel 
frame  gondola  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Russian  Government  was  incorrectly  reported  in  last 
week's  issue  as  having  ordered  200  cars  from  the  Canadian  Car 
&  Foundry  Company.  This  order  should  have  been  given  as 
2,000  cars. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  is  reported  as  inquiring  for  30 
chair  cars. 

The   Duluth    &   Iron    Range   is   inquiring   for    prices   on    11 
passenger  cars. 


SIGNALING 

The  L^nion  Pacific  is  to  instal  automatic  block  signals  on  its 
line  from  Point  of  Rocks,  Wyo.,  to  Wamsutter,  53  miles;  from 
Hermosa,  W^yo.,  to  Buford,  12  miles,  and  from  Archer,  Wyo., 
to  Pine  Bluffs,  35  miles.  These  signals  are  model  2A,  base-of- 
mast.  furnished  by  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company. 
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The  Mott  Sand  Blast  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  will  occupy  its  new  plant  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y,,  about  April  1. 

The  Q  &  C  Company,  New  York,  has  opened  a  branch  office 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  No.  1942  Railway  Exchange  building,  under 
the  direction  of  John  L.  Terry. 

M.  B.  Meyers,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  American 
Manganese  Steel  Company,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager, 
with   headquarters   at  Chicago,  111. 

W.  H.  Wood  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Combustion  Engineering 
Corporation  as  engineer  of  tests  and  research. 

The  McCord  Manufacturing  Company  of  Detroit  will  move 
its  New  York  office  from  50  Church  St.  to  room  1416,  City  In- 
vesting building,  165  Broadway,  about  April  15. 

E.  J.  Caldwell,  in  charge  of  the  railroad  sales  department  of 
the  Barrett  Company  in  the  Chicago  territory,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  general  railroad  sales  department  of  the  Barrett 
Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York, 
succeeding  E.  H.  Poet- 
ter.  who  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  export 
department  of  this  com- 
pany, as  announced  last 
week.  Mr.  Caldwell  was 
born  in  Urbana,  111.,  and 
entered  railroad  service 
with  the  Illinois  Central 
in  1898  as  a  stenog- 
rapher for  the  super- 
visor of  track  at  Cham-, 
paign.  111.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  became 
clerk  for  the  trainmaster 
at  Freeport,  111.,  and  in 
1900  was  stenographer 
for  the  division  superin- 
tendent at  the  same 
point.  Late  in  the  same 
year      he      became      a 

stenographer  in  the  office  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  at  Portsmouth,  Va.  The  following  year  he  returned 
to  the  Illinois  Central  as  secretary  to  the  general  superintendent 
of  transportation,  and  later  in  the  same  year  he  became  secretary 
to  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  In  the  fall  of  1902  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central.  Early  in  1904 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  J.  T.  Harahan,  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Harahan  when 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  same  road.  In  1910  he  became 
acting  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  president.  In  March,  1911, 
he  left  railway  service  to  become  a  railroad  representative  of 
the  Barrett  Company  in  Chicago,  and  later  organized  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  first  railroad  sales  department  of  this 
company. 

William  Leighton,  formerly  with  the  O'Malley-Beare  Valve 
Company,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  take  a  position  with  the 
Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Co.,  Railway  Exchange  building,  Chicago. 

Cyrus  H.  Loutrel,  factory  manager  of  the  National  Lock 
Washer  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  past  six  years,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  company,  to  succeed  the  late  William 
C.  Dodd,  who  died  suddenly  March  12. 

L.  E.  Hassman  has  been  appointed  representative  in  southern 
territory  for  Brown  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Hassman  since  February,  1912, 
has  represented  the  railroad  department  of  the  H.  W.  Johns- 
Man  ville  Company  in  New  Orleans. 


E.    J.    Caldwell 


J.    G.    Piatt 


H.  A.  Waldron,  of  the  selling  force  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Man- 
ville  Company's  general  railroad  department,  at  Chicago,  has 
resigned  to  become  sales  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Strombcrg  Motor  Devices  Company. 

Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing  Corporation 

J.  G.  Piatt,  sales  manager  of  the  Hunt-Spillcr  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Frank  M.  Weymouth,  assistant 
to  president,  have  been  elected  vice-presidents  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Piatt  has  been 
sales  manager  of  the 
Hunt-Spiller  Manufac- 
turing Corporation,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  since  June  1, 
1912.  He  was  born  at 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1874.  His 
parents  moved  to  Balti- 
more in  1879,  and  he 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city. 
He  entered  railway  serv- 
ice when  he  was  not 
quite  15  years  of  age  as 
a  messenger  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  In 
January,  1890,  he  became 
an  apprentice  in  the  lo- 
comotive department  of 
the  same  road,  later  en- 
tering the  drafting  room 
as  a  locomotive  drafts- 
man in  1894.  On  February  1,  1901,  he  was  transferred  to 
Newark,  Ohio,  as  chief  draftsman  of  the  Lines  West,  but  on 
December  20,  1902,  he  left  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  accept  the 
position  of  assistant  to  the  master  mechanic  of  the  Erie  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He 
was  transferred  to  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  April  1903,  as 
engineer  of  tests.  On 
February  1,  1907,  he  left 
railway  service  and  be- 
came master  mechanic  of 
the  Franklin  branch  of 
the  American  Steel 
Foundries,  with  which 
company  he  remained 
until  June  1  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  accepted 
a  position  with  the 
Hunt-Spiller  Manufac- 
turing Corporation  as 
mechanical  representa- 
tive, later  becoming  sales 
manager,  as  noted  above. 

Mr.  Weymouth  was 
born  in  Boston,  January, 
1873,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of 

that  city,  after  which  time,  until  1913,  he  held  various  positions 
in  manufacturing  industries.  In  February,  1913,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Hunt-Spiller  Manu- 
facturing Corporation,  and  will  continue  in  that  capacity,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  vice-president. 


F.   M.   Weymouth 


Lambert  T.  Ericson,  formerly  engineer  of  the  American 
Creosoting  Company,  New  York  City,  has  become  affiliated  with 
the  Jennison-Wright  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  as  contracting  en- 
gineer. George  L.  Luck,  until  recently  associated  with  the  Hast- 
ings Pavement  Company,  New  York  City,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  street  paving  sales  of  the  Jennison-Wright  Company. 

Blake  C.  Hooper,  district  sales  manager  of  the  O'Malley-Beare 
Valve  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  has  resigned  to  become  the  head 
of  a  department,  which  the  Paul  J.  Kalman  Company,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  has  created  to  represent  the  Oxweld  Railroad  Service 
Company,  the  Boss  Nut  Company  and  the  National  Car  Equip- 
ment  Company. 
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John  Kasson  Howe,  director  of  the  Osgood  Company,  Marion, 
Ohio,  and  its  eastern  sales  representative,  died  at  his  home  in 
Albany,  March  4.  The  Osgood  Dredge  Company  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  was  organized  by  Mr.  Howe  in  1883,  and  this  company 
obtained  the  original  patents  on  the  boom  type  dredge,  which 
general  design  is  followed  by  all  the  leading  dredge  builders  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Howe  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Osgood 
Dredge  Company  until  its  consolidation  with  the  Osgood  Com- 
pany, Marion,  Ohio,  when  he  became  a  director  in  the  latter 
company  and  its  eastern  sales  representative. 

The  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Company,  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Latrobe,  Pa.,  announces  that  arrangements  have  been  completed 
whereby  the  following  firms  will  represent  the  company  in  the 
sale  of  its  high  speed  steel  and  its  alloy  and  carbon  tool  steel : 
E.  T.  Ward's  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.;  George  Nash  Company,  New 
York  and  Chicago;  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  A  large 
stock  of  high  speed  steel  in  the  most  generally  called  for  sizes 
will  be  carried  at  the  various  warehouses.  These  stocks  are  in 
addition  to  the  stock  carried  by  the  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Com- 
pany at  its  mill  at  Latrobe  and  its  Pittsburgh  warehouse. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Harrison  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  stockholders  agreed  to  accept 
an  oflFer  made  by  the  Du  Pont  Company  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  the  paint  firm  has  become  one  of  the  Du  Font's  subsidiaries. 
The  transfer  to  new  owners  will  bring  no  radical  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  paint  business.  This  will  be  continued  by  the 
new  owners,  and  the  products  hitherto  turned  out  by  the  Har- 
risons will  continue  to  be  made  by  virtually  the  same  organiza- 
tion. Expansion  is  expected  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  colors, 
varnishes  and  pigments,  as  well  as  chemicals,  for  the  Du  Pont 
interests  will  bring  to  the  new  organization  resources  and  ex- 
perience that  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  plants.  The 
business  will  be  conducted  by  a  new  Pennsylvania  corporation  to 
be  known  as  "Harrisons,  Inc.,"  a  charter  for  which  has  been  ap- 
plied for.  The  incorporators  are  Lammot  du  Pont,  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Reese  and  Charles  A.  Meade,  of  the  Du  Pont  Company; 
A.  R.  Clancy  and  Wm.  Richter,  secretary  of  the  Harrison 
company. 

TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

Turret  Lathes. — A  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Gisholt 
Machine  Company  contains  reprints  of  five  advertisements  of 
Gisholt  turret  lathes   from  the  American   Machinist. 

Cooling  Towers. — A  looseleaf  booklet  recently  issued  by  the 
Cooling  Tower  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  describes  and  illus- 
trates some  of  the  forms  of  cooling  apparatus  made  by  that 
company. 

Single-Phase  Motors.  1/6  to  lYz  hp.,  are  described  in  bulletin 
No.  41,514  of  the  Sprague  Electric  Works  of  General  Electric 
Company,  New  York.  The  motors  are  of  the  BSS  type,  varying 
speed,  and  represents  the  latest  step  in  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  small  single  phase  motors.  Numerous  illustrations  are 
used  to  show  the  application  of  BSS  motors  to  various  machines. 

Spraying  Equipment. — A  catalogue  recently  issued  by  the 
Spray  Engineering  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  gives  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  principal  Spraco  developments.  The  booklet 
illustrates  and  describes  the  Spraco  system  for  cooling  con- 
densing water,  Spraco  air  washing  and  cooling  equipment  for 
electrical  machinery,  apparatus  for  paint  spraying,  sprinkling, 
etc. 

Delco-Light  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  describing  a  small  gas 
engine  and  generator  unit  and  storage  battery  forming  a  com- 
plete plant  for  electric  lighting  in  isolated  locations.  A  sup- 
plementary bulletin  illustrates  and  describes  an  installation  of 
this  apparatus  at  a  railway  station  and  office  in  a  small  town. 
The  outfit  is  manufactured  by  the  Domestic  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Dayton,  Ohio. 

Steam  Road  Electrifications. — This  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
published  by  the  Ohio  Brass  Company.  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Well 
chosen  photographs  and  short  explanations  describe  seventeen 
steam  railroad  electrifications  on  which  Ohio  brass  materials  have 
been  used.  The  book  is  really  a  short  review  of  all  electrification 
work  in  this  country.  The  photographs  are  excellent  and  the 
composition  of  the  booklet  is  quite  a  work  of  art. 
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Alabama  Great  Southern. — See  Southern  Railway. 

Atlanta  &  West  Point. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  the 
Brooks-Gallaway  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  build  second  track 
from  College  Park,  Ga.,  to  Palmetto,  about  14  miles.  New  sta- 
tion buildings  will  also  be  built  at  Palmetto  and  Hogansville, 
Ga.     (March  16,  p.  473.) 

Atlantic  &  Northwestern. — A  charter  has  been  granted  to 
this  company  in  Virginia  with  $5,000,000.  The  plans  call  for 
building  a  line  to  connect  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  with  New- 
port News,  Va.  W.  B.  Emmert,  president;  P.  Dulaney,  vice- 
president,  and  B.  F.  Mays,  secretary-treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bartlett-Western. — This  Texas  road,  extending  from  Bart- 
lett  to  Florence,  20  miles,  has  been  sold  to  Tom  Cronin,  of 
Palestine.  Mr.  Cronin  is  a  well  known  railroad  contractor,  and 
he  purposes  to  extend  the  line  northwest  from  Florence  to  Lam- 
pasas, about  25  miles,  and  east  from  Bartlett  to  Rockdale,  about 
the  same  distance.  These  proposed  extensions  will  connect  with 
the  International  &  Great  Northern  and  the  Santa  Fe. 

Birmingham  Southern. — This  company  has  under  consider- 
ation the  question  of  building  an  extension,  it  is  said,  of  about 
9  miles  to  the  Warrior  river. 

Bryan  &  Central  Texas. — This  company  will  award  con- 
tracts about  April  15  for  the  construction  of  an  extension  from 
Whittaker,  Tex.,  to  Wilcox,  about  seven  miles.  The  work  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  about  seven  bridges,  aggregating 
about   1.100  ft.  in  length. 

Evansville  &  Indianapolis. — This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  W.  E.  Callahan  Construction  Company,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  for  extensive  realinement  work  between  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
and   Evansville,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles. 

Jefferson  &  North  Western. — This  company  has  commenced 
work  on  an  extension  from  its  present  terminus  at  Camp,  Tex., 
to  Marietta,  a  distance  of  approximately  six  and  one-half  miles. 
Three  pile  trestles  will  be  constructed,  and  the  grading  will 
total  about  900,000  cu.  yd.,  the  contract  for  which  has  already 
been  awarded.  The  balance  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  the 
company's  own  forces. 

Shaw  &  Southwestern.— This  company  is  now  arranging  to 
make  preliminary  survey  for  a  line  to  be  built  from  Shaw,  Miss., 
southwest  to  Busey  and  thence  to  a  point  a  mile  west  of  Busey. 
Contracts  for  the  work  are  expected  to  be  let  this  summer. 
There  will  be  a  90-ft.  steel  bridge  over  the  Bogue  Phaliah  at 
Busey.  The  company  expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  coal  and 
cotton.  J.  C.  Walker,  president,  Shaw ;  Johnson  &  Johnson,  en- 
gineers, Memphis,  Tenn. 

Southern  Railway. — Contracts  for  the  construction  of  26.3 
miles  of  double  track  on  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  between 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Meridian,  Miss.,  have  just  been  let  by 
the  Southern  Railway.  Between  Burstall,  Ala.,  and  Vance, 
21.8  miles  of  second  track  will  be  laid  parallel  to  the  present 
line.  Between  Toomsuba,  Miss.,  and  Russell,  4.5  miles,  a  new 
double  track  line  involving  heavy  grading  and  giving  improved 
grades  with  reduced  curvature  will  be  constructed.  This  work 
will  complete  the  double  track  from  Irondale,  through  Birming- 
ham, to  Vance,  and  from  York  to  Meridian. 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  Porter  Brothers,  Spokane,  Wash.,  for  the  lining 
with  concrete  of  a  tunnel  2,400  ft.  long,  four  miles  west  of 
Kahlotus,  Wash.,  and  another  800  ft.  long  near  Hooper.  The 
contract  price  for  the  work  is  $75,000. 

Texas  Railroads. — R.  S.  Sterling.  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been 
granted  a  charter  for  a  steam  line  to  be  built  from  the  Goose 
Creek  oil  fields  to  Dayton,  Tex.,  about  22  miles.  At  the  latter 
point  it  will  connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  also  with  the 
Trinity  Valley  &  Northern,  which  is  a  lumber  road  running  be- 
tween Davton  and  Fonts. 
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RAILWAY    STRUCTURES 

Baldwin,  N.  Y. — The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  r.  M.  Van  Tassel,  New  York,  to  build  the  new  passenger 
>tati(iii  ;it  lialdwin.  The  cost  of  tlic  improvoincnt  will  he  about 
$15,000.     (.April  21,  1916,  p.  927.) 

LiiicAGO,  111. — The  Chicago  &  Noilii  Wcsicrn  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  the  C.  W.  Gindele  Company  for  an  extension  of  a  one- 
story  machine  shop  building  approximately  183  ft.  by  208  ft. 
There  will  also  be  extensions  to  two  store  buildings,  one  SO  ft. 
by  200  ft.,  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  other  58  ft.  by  200  ft., 
one-half  of  which  will  be  two  stories  in  height.  Work  will  be 
started  as  soon  as  material  can  be  assembled. 

FiNULAY,  III. — The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  John  J.  O'Heron  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  the  Okaw  river,  just  north  of  this 
point.  There  will  be  three  100-ft.  and  two  50-ft.  concrete  arches, 
for  which  about  17,000  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  will  be  required.  The 
cost  of  this  structure,  including  the  necessary  grading  for  the 
approaches,  will  be  $275,000. 

Grand  Island,  Neb. — The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge  across 
the  Platte  river  between  this  point  and  Phelps  to  replace  an  old 
structure.  There  will  be  four  20-ft.  and  twenty-six  25-ft.  spans 
of  concrete  slabs,  and  six  60-ft.  spans  of  steel  deck  plate  girders 
on  concrete  piers.  The  new  bridge  will  have  a  grade  11  ft. 
higher  than  the  present  structure,  and  the  plan  is  to  straighten 
and  raise  the  grade  of  approximately  five  miles  of  tracks  on 
the  approaches.    The  cost  of  this  work  is  placed  at  $100,000. 

Lanett,  Ala.— The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  the  Western 
Railway  of  Alabama  have  been  preparing  plans  under  an  order 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Alabama  for  a  new  station 
at  Lanett,  but  no  definite  action  has  yet  been  taken  towards  the 
construction  of  additional  structures  at  that  place. 

Marseilles,  III. — The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  T.  S.  Leake  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  passenger  depot  of  brick  and  stucco 
construction,  to  cost  about  $20,000.  The  plumbing  contract  was 
let  to  Johnson  &  Beck,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Nampa,  Idaho. — The  Oregon  Short  Line  is  improving  its 
terminal  facilities  at  this  point  by  the  construction  of  a  six-stall 
engine  house,  with  two  additional  stalls  to  serve  as  a  machine 
shop;  a  boiler  house,  a  92- ft.  turntable,  an  oil  house,  a  two-stall 
engine  pit,  an  ash  pit,  etc.  The  work,  which  is  being  done  by 
company  forces,  will  cost  about  $100,000. 

Palestine,  III. — The  Illinois  Central  is  adding  facilities  for 
its  mechanical  department  at  this  point.  The  work  includes  the 
addition  of  six  100-ft.  stalls  to  the  present  roundhouse;  the 
construction  of  a  brick,  combination  office  and  storehouse,  30  ft. 
by  70  ft.,  with  a  two-story  portion,  30  ft.  by  36  ft.,  to  be  used 
for  wash,  locker  and  rest  rooms  for  the  enginemen,  and  a  -ma- 
chine shop  and  power  house,  40  ft.  by  100  ft.,  of  brick  construc- 
tion, with  steel  trusses  and  Federal  cement  tile  roof.  Several 
smaller  buildings,  among  them  a  brick  sand  drying  house,  a  wet 
sand  bin,  a  cinder  pit  with  double  Robertson  conveyors  and  a 
concrete  stack,  54  in.  by  125  ft,  will  also  be  built.  The  cost  of 
the  improvements  will  be  about  $100,000. 

Richmond,  Va. — Contracts  have  been  let  to  Cornell,  Young  & 
Company,  Macon,  Ga.,  for  earth  work  and  masonry  work  to  be 
carried  out  in  connection  with  improvements  for  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  at  the  Byrd  street  station  in  Richmond.  Plans  for  a 
brick  warehouse  and  other  structures  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, but  work  on  the  buildings  will  be  started  during  the 
summer. 

Spokane,  Wash. — Porter  Brothers,  Spokane,  have  been 
awarded  a  contract  by  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  to  renew 
the  east  and  west  approaches  to  Rock  Creek  bridge,  near  this 
city.     The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  $35,000. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. — The  Evansville  &  Indianapolis  is  making 
improvements  to  its  mechanical  facilities,  which  include  the  con- 
struction of  a  frame  enginehouse,  machine  shop,  storeroom, 
blacksmith  shop,  boiler  room,  train  and  enginemen's  rest  room 
and  office  building.  The  approximate  cost  is  about  $22,000. 
Company  forces  are  doing  the  work. 
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Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  company  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  issue  $1,000,000 
equipment  trust  gold  certificates  under  its  trust  agreement,  and 
also  an  additional  $900,000.  Of  the  $10,000,000  equipment  trust 
notes  of  1913,  $4,000,000  has  been  issued  to  June  30,  1916,  leav- 
ing $6,000,000  still  to  be  used  for  equipment  obligations. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Judge  llougli,  in  the  Federal 
District  Court,  at  New  York,  has  authorized  the  receiver  to 
make  payments  amounting  to  about  $3,000,000,  of  which  the 
largest  item  was  $1,898,820,  for  interest  on  the  refunding  mort- 
gage bonds.  The  receiver  is  authorized  to  renew  the  Central 
Trust  Company's  loan  of  $2,500,000,  and  also  to  renew  series 
"A"  of  the  certificates  issued  by  him  on  April  30  last,  and 
series  "B"  which  were  due  this  month. 

Cincinnati,  Findlay  &  Fort  Wayne. — Judge  HolHster,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  at  Cincinnati,  on  March  12,  ap- 
pointed J.  B.  Carothers  receiver  of  the  road.  This  company 
is  operated  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  which  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  since  July  2,  1914. 

Lehigh  Valley. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
second  district,  has  authorized  the  Lehigh-Bufifalo  Terminal 
Railway  Company  to  mortgage  its  property  for  $5,000,000,  the 
bonds  to  bear  4^4  per  cent  interest  and  to  be  sold  at  95.  The 
proceeds  will  be  used  towards  discharging  $3,740,000  of  5  per 
cent  debentures  outstanding ;  to  discharge  an  indebtedness  of 
$301,984  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  and  for 
further  expenditures  of  $1,067,655  on  the  terminals  at  Buflfalo. 

Long  Island. — Minority  stockholders,  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  E.  R.  Dick  is  chairman,  have  agreed  to  the 
offer  of  the  Pennsylvania  that  they  accept  5  per  cent  deben- 
ture bonds  of  the  Long  Island  in  place  of  their  stock  holdings. 
About  9,100  shares  have  been  deposited  already  and  another 
block  of  13,000  is  promised ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  read- 
justment plan  will  be  declared  operative  very  soon.  The  total 
of  debenture  bonds  to  be  issued  under  this  feature  of  the  plan 
is  $5,202,100,  to  run  for  twenty  years. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — The  Illinois  Public  Utilities 
Commission  has  authorized  this  company  to  issue  equipment 
certificates  for  $3,800,000  with  which  to  buy  locomotives  and 
freight  cars. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — The  floating  debt  has 
been  extended,  for  one  year,  by  increasing  the  annual  interest 
burden  about  $215,000.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
necticut Public  Utilities  Commission,  the  company  has  sold 
$45,000,000  of  one-year  5  per  cent  collateral  trust  notes  to  a 
group  of  bankers  composed  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  National  City  Bank,  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  and  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.  These  notes  will  retire  $43,000,- 
000  of  AYz  per  cent  notes,  involving  an  increase  of  one-half  per 
cent  per  annum  in  the  interest  charge;  Of  the  maturing  notes, 
$25,000,000  were  issued  by  the  New  Haven  and  $20,000,000  by 
the  New  England  Navigation  Company.  Of  the  latter  $2,000,- 
000  has  been  retired.  The  New  Haven  owns  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  Navigation  Company.  If  the  proper  legislative  authority 
can  be  secured  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  it  is  expected 
that  before  the  maturity  of  the  new  issue  on  May  1,  1918,  the 
company  will  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
financing  plan  involving  the  refunding  of  its  short-term  issues 
with  long-term  bonds. 

Pere  Marquette. — The  reorganization  managers  have  sold  to 
Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.  $6,000,000  Pere  Marquette  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent  bonds,  due  in  1956. 

Texas  &  Pacific. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  company,  J.  L. 
Lancaster,  J.  H.  McClement,  Finley  J.  Shepard,  Samuel  Sloan 
and  Alvin  W.  Krech  were  elected  directors  to  succeed  R.  M. 
Galloway,  Howard  Gould,  E.  J.  Pearson,  Henry  Ickelheimer 
and  Seward  Prosser,  resigned.  Other  directors  were  re-elected 
for   a   term    of   two   years. 
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The.  letter  on  another  page  signed  by  A  Draftsman  was 
not  inspired  by  the  article  on  Mechanical  Department  En- 
gineering, by  C.  A.  Seley,  which  was 
published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  March  30,  page  691;  it  was  in  our 
hands  before  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Seley's 
article.  While  it  approaches  the  prob- 
lem of  mechanical  designing  and  drawing  room  efficiency 
in  a  very  dift'erent  way  from  Mr.  Seley,  it  indicates  in  no 
uncertain  manner  the  need  of  real  executive  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  mechanical  engineer.  Of  what  real  service  can 
the  mechanical  engineering  department  be  if  it  lags  behind 
the  rest  of  the  organization  when  it  should  be  the  leader? 
True,  on  many  roads  it  has  been  considered  a  necessary  evil 
and  has  been  given  little  more  in  the  way  of  support  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  it  ahead  of  the  emergenc}' 
work;  and  yet  is  not  the  mechanical  engineer  to  blame  for 
this  condition?  Who  else  is  in  a  better  position  to  study 
and  realize  the  possibilities  of  this  department  and  stir  the 
management  up  to  give  it  proper  support?  An  attempt  to 
educate  the  management  might  indeed  awaken  some  of  our 
mechanical  engineers  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  their  re- 
sponsil)ilities  and  thus  prove  of  mutual  benefit.  Few  roads 
have  furnished  their  mechanical  engineer's  offices  either  with 
a  sufficient  staff"  of  properly  trained  assistants  or  with  such 
office  and  other  facilities  as  to  enable  them  carefully  to 
analyze  conditions,  present  and  prospective,  and  plan  ac- 
cordingly. And  yet  what  other  field  offers  greater  returns 
for  a   comparatively  small  expenditure? 


The  fact  that  the  new  general  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  both  of  whose  ap- 
pointments were  announced  last  week, 
are  engineers  by  training  and  experi- 
ence, excited  no  unusual  interest,  be- 
cause the  selection  of  engineers  for 
operating  and  executive  positions  on 
these  two  roads  has  been  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception. 
There  are  many  railroads  in  this  country,  however,  on  which 
the  appointment  of  a  chief  engineer  to  the  position  of  general 
manager  would  be  a  marked  innovation.     This  is  unfortu- 
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nate,  not  so  much  because  engineers  possess  qualities  which 
make  tliem  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  important  railway 
operating  or  executive  positions,  as  because  it  indicates  that 
most  railway  managements  tacitly  take  the  view  that  men 
without  engineering  training  are  more  fitted  for  such  posi- 
tions. Strong  men  are  developed  in  the  mechanical,  engi- 
neering and  other  departments  as  well  as  the  transportation; 
and  the  strong  men  in  all  departments  should  be  considered 
as  in  line  for  promotion  to  the  higher  operating  and  executive 
positions.  The  best  results  cannot  be  secured  so  long  as  ad- 
vancement to  executive  positions  is  closed  to  men  in  any 
department.  It  is  only  by  affording  opportunities  for  unlim- 
ited advancement  that  the  strongest  and  most  ambitious  men 
in  all  departments  of  the  service  can  be  retained  in  the  serv- 
ice. Such  a  policy  insures  a  high  grade  personnel  for  each 
department  that  will  make  for  maximum  efficiency  and  also 
provides  and  develops  the  best  possible  timber  for  the  posi- 
tions of  general  manager,  vice  president  and  president. 


New  York 
a    Way 
Station 


On  April  1  the  first  regular  through  passenger  train  was  run 
from  Boston,  via  the  Hell  Gate  bridge  and  the  Pennsylvania 
tunnels  under  the  East  and  North 
rivers,  to  Washington.  Much  has  been 
made  in  the  New  York  daily  papers 
of  the  fact  that  New  York  is  now  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  a  way 
station  between  New  England  and  the  South.  This  is  a 
picturesque  way  of  looking  at  the  completion  of  the  $100,- 
000,000  New  York  Connecting  Railroad,  with  its  Hell  Gate 
bridge  and  with  its  comparatively  few  miles  of  track  on 
Lond  Island.  There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it,  how- 
ever, which  ought  to  receive  more  than  a  passing  thought. 
From  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  an  expenditure  by 
a  corporation  for  additions  or  betterments  can  only  be  justi- 
fied if  a  fail  interest  return  will  be  earned  on  the  cost. 
There  is  another  justification  for  expenditures  either  by  in- 
dividuals or  by  corporations,  and  that  is,  that  such  ex- 
penditure is  an  act  of  good  citizenship,  which,  while  it  will 
not  earn  a  fair  money  return  on  its  cost,  will  be  a  contri- 
i)ution  toward  the  common  welfare  and  toward  progress.  It 
would  appear  that  the  justification  for  the  expenditure  by 
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Ihc  IVnn.sylvania  on  the  New  ^'ork  (Oiuui  tinn  nui.st  come 
under  the  second  heading.  It  is  certain  that  the  net  earn- 
ings from  pa.^sengcr  business  over  the  Hell  (iate  bridge 
will  never  pay  hut  a  fraction  of  the  interest  charges  on  its 
cast.  The  Tennsylvania,  it  is  true,  builds  for  50  years  in 
the  future.  Freight  business  from  the  South  to  New  Eng- 
land has  incrcascil  immensely  in  the  last  few  years  and  the 
Hell  Gate  bridge  will  make  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
handling  of  this  business  from  New  Jersey  around  New- 
York;  but  the  freight  rates  on  this  business  are  not  high 
Although  the  ferry  haul  is  very  mucli  shortened  for  freight 
there  will  still  be  the  additional  expense  of  ferriage.  There 
would  have  to  be  an  enomious  increase  in  the  volume  of 
freight  exchanged  between  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  and  the  Pennsylvania  at  New  York  city  to  make 
the  difference  in  cost  between  the  method  of  interchange 
used  heretofore  and  the  interchange  via  the  Hell  Gate  bridge 
to  yield  anything  approaching  a  fair  return  on  an  investment 
of  $100,000,000,  and  even  if  such  an  increase  were  to  take 
place  during  the  next  50  years,  the  fact  that  during  this 
time  an  inadequate  return  will  be  earned  on  the  investment 
is  sufficient  reason  for  saying  that  the  construction  of  the 
Hell  Gate  bridge  is  not  a  money  paying  investment;  neither 
was  the  Pennsylvania  forced  into  these  expenditures  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  The  undertaking  is  an  example 
of  good  and  useful  citizenship  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  railroad  coq^orations. 

WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  RAILWAY 

EXPENSES 

THE  public,  and  especially  the  shipping  public,  is  mani- 
festing surprise  at  the  application  of  the  railways  for 
a  15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates.  Such  an  increase,  it 
is  pointed  out,  would  amount  to  over  $300,000,000  a  year. 
The  railways  in  the  last  fiscal  year  had  the  largest  gross  and 
net  earnings  in  their  history.  Why,  it  is  being  asked,  while 
they  are  still  handling  a  record-breaking  business,  are  they 
coming  in  and  asking  for  advances  in  rates?  It  is  true, 
shippers  are  disposed  to  say.  Congress  passed  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  Adamson  act,  giving  the  train  serv- 
ice employees  an  increase  of  $60,000,000  a  year  in  wages, 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  an  advance  in  rates  which 
in  the  aggregate  would  be  five  times  as  great  as  the  expense 
it  is  estimated  will  be  caused  by  the  Adamson  law. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  public,  and  especially  the 
shipping  public,  should  reason  in  this  way.  The  reason 
why  it  is  natural  is  that  the  public  does  not  realize,  and  that 
railway  managers  themselves  only  recently  have  begun  fully 
to  realize,  the  magnitude  of  the  increases  in  operating  ex- 
j)enses  and  taxes  which  the  railways  suddenly  have  had 
thrown  upon  them.  Various  figures  regarding  these  increases - 
have  been  published,  but  they  hardly  get  into  print  before 
they  become  out  of  date  because  of  further  increases.  Prac- 
tically none  of  these  increases  occurred  before  July,  1915; 
in  fact,  prior  to  that  date  the  reductions  in  prices  were  as 
numerous  as  the  increases.  The  big  increases  in  prices  be- 
gan in  the  la.st  half  of  the  calendar  year  1915,  but  they  did 
not  get  into  full  swing  until  the  first  half  of  the  calendar 
year  1916.  As  railways  always  carry  in  their  storehouses  a 
large  amount  of  materials  and  supplies  which  are  charged 
out  in  succeeding  months  at  the  prices  which  were  actually 
paid  for  them,  and  as  most  equipment  ordered  late  in  1915 
and  early  in  1916  was  not  delivered  until  the  latter  part  of 
1916,  these  increases  were  not  seriously  felt  in  operating  ex- 
penses until  within  comparatively  recent  months.  Recently, 
however,  they,  together  with  the  advances  in  wages,  have 
begun  to  be  felt  to  such  an  extent  that  in  spite  of  continued 
increases  in  gross  earnings,  reductions  in  net  earnings  have 
begun  to  be  shown.  Meantime,  taxes  have  continued  to  in- 
crease, with  the  result  that  net  operating  income  has  begun 
rapidly  to  decline. 


I  lie  i)ul)lic  naturally  desires  to  know  what  have  been  some 
of  the.sc  increases  in  expenses  and  to  what  extent,  if  present 
prices  arc  maintained,  they  will  affect  operating  expenses. 
It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  give  detailed  figures,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  some  estimates  which  are  based  on  actual  avail- 
able facts.  The  following  are  some  estimates  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  eight  items  entering  into  railway  expenses  will 
be  increased  for  the  railways  as  a  whole  annually  by  ad- 
vances in  wages  and  prices  which  already  have  taken  place 
over  wages  and  prices  which  actually  entered  into  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  railways  during  most  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  on  June  30,  1916. 

Train   service   employees'    wages $60,000,000 

Other   employees'   wages    40,000,000 

Fuel   (increase  in  price,  80  cents  a  ton) 100,000,000 

Taxes   (increa'S'-.   1  .S   per  cent) 22,000,000 

Rail    (3,000,000   tons,   increase  in   price  per  ton  $10) 30,000,000 

Locomotives   (3,500,  at   increase  in   price  of  90  per  cent) 72,000,000 

Passenger  cars    (3,000.  at  increase   in   price  of  50  per  cent)....  18,000,000 

Freight  cars   (175,000,   at  increase   in  price  of   50   per  cent)....  105,000,000 

Total   increase   in  these  eight  items $447,000,000 

Most  of  these  estimates  seem  conservative.  For  example, 
Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has 
indicated  that  the  eastern  roads  will  have  to  pay  $1  a  ton 
more  for  coal  this  year  than  they  did  last  year,  and  that  if 
they  do  the  increase  in  the  fuel  expense  of  seven  roads  will 
be  $37,000,000.  On  this  basis  the  increase  in  the  fuel  ex- 
pense of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  would  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  $100,000,000.  As  to  the  figures  regard- 
ing "increased  cost  of  equipment,  they  are  based,  first,  upon 
past  experience  as  to  the  number  of  locomotives  and  cars 
annually  ordered  by  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  and, 
second,  upon  figures  as  to  actual  increases  in  the  prices  of 
locomotives  and  cars  which  already  have  occurred. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  figures  relate  to 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  number  of  items  entering  into 
operating  expenses,  and  that  large  increases  ranging  from 
-25  to  200  per  cent  have  occurred  in  practically  all  such 
items.  Therefore,  even  though  some  of  these  rough  and  ap- 
proximate figures  be  too  large,  it  is  not  improbable  that  on 
the  basis  of  present  wages,  prices  and  taxes  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  are  incurring  in  expenses  and  taxes  ex- 
ceeding those  of  the  fiscal  year  1916  at  the  rate  of  $500,- 
000,000  a  year.  Whether  present  high  prices  will  be  long 
maintained  nobody  can  say.  The  only  thing  certain  about 
them  is  that  at  present  the  railways  must  pay  them.  They 
may  not  be  long  maintained;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  increased. 

What  are  the  shippers  and  the  regulating  authorities  go- 
ing to  do  in  the  face  of  such  conditions?  '  The  demand  will 
doubtless  be  made  that  no  considerable  increases  in  rates  be 
allowed  until  after  full  and  prolonged  hearings.  Well,  the 
railways  were  not  given  full  and  prolonged  hearings  before 
Congress  voted  a  $60,000,000  a  year  increase  in  the  wages 
of  train  employees.  There  have  been  no  suspensions  of  the 
increases  in  the  prices  they  have  to  pay,  pending  investiga- 
tion of  their  reasonableness.  They  are  the  only  concerns  in 
the  country  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  at  present 
receiving  less  for  what  they  sell  and  paying  more  for  what 
they  buy  than  they  ever  did  before. 

In  the  circumstances  it  does  seem  that  both  on  equitable 
considerations  and  on  sound  business  principles  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  of  advances  in  rates  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  practicable.  In  an  industry  in  which  business 
is  done  on  so  narrow  a  margin  of  profit  as  in  the  railway 
industry'  it  is  quite  possible  for  extreme  changes  in  the  vol- 
ume of  business  or  in  operating  expenses  quickly  to  turn 
great  seeming  prosperity  into  great  adversity.  This  has  oc- 
curred in  the  railway  business  twice  within  the  last  ten 
years.  There  is  serious  danger  that  unless  the  rate  advance 
question  is  handled  more  expeditiously  than  it  was  in  1910- 
11  and  again  in  1914-15,  the  same  thing  will  occur  again. 
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SOME  DEFECTS  OF  RAILWAY  ORGANIZATION 

""PHE  most  wasteful  form  of  economy  practiced  on  a  large 
part  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  not 
providing  enough  officers.  Ihe  next  most  wasteful  economy 
practiced,  perhaps,  is  that  of  paying  a  large  part  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  especially  those  in  the  lower  ranks,  less  than  they 
ought  to  be  paid.  If  boards  of  directors  and  executive  offi- 
cers would  give  more  consideration  to  how  small  a  part  of 
total  earnings  and  operating  expenses  the  aggregate  salaries 
paid  to  officers  as  a  whole  are,  and  to  how  much  money  can 
be  wasted  on  railways  from  want  of  efficient  supervision  of 
the  work  of  employees  and  of  the  use  of  equipment,  material 
and  supplies,  the  economy  and  efficiency  with  which  our  rail- 
ways are  operated  would  be  substantially  increased.  The 
wonder  is,  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  most  roads  are  under- 
officered,  that  they  are  operated  with  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency they  are;  and  it  is  probable  that  unless  radical 
changes  are  made  in  present  methods  it  will  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  efficiency  will  be  seriously  undermined. 

The  railway  is  a  kind  of  factory,  its  business  being  to 
make  transportation.  It  differs  from  all  other  kinds  of  fac- 
tories, however,  in  being  only  the  width  of  a  right  of  way 
and  anywhere  from  a  few  roiles  to  12,000  miles  long.  Be- 
cause of  its  peculiar  characteristics  the  employees  of  a  rail- 
way, instead  of  being  gathered  together  within  a  compara- 
tively small  space,  as  is  the  case  with  the  employees  of  a 
factory,  are  widely  scattered.  Therefore,  the  difficulty  of 
supervising  the  work  of  a  hundred  employees  on  a  railway  is 
greater  than  that  of  supervising  the  work  of  a  hundred  em- 
ployees in  a  factory.  In  spite  of  this,  however,-  there  is  less 
official  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  employees  of  railways 
than  there  is  of  the  work  of  the  employees  of  factories. 

In  1915  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  changed  its 
method  of  reporting  the  number  and  compensation  of  the 
different  classes  of  railway  officers  and  employees.  There- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  use  statistics  for  earlier  years  to  get 
comparative  data  regarding  these  matters.  In  1914,  the  last 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  compiled  in  the  old  way  are 
available,  the  total  salaries  paid  to  railway  officers  were 
$44,400,000.  This  amount  was  only  3.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  compensation  paid  to  all  officers  and  employees,  only 
2  per  cent  of  total  operating  expenses,  and  only  1^  per  cent 
of  total  earnings.  The  number  of  employees  to  each  officer 
was  111.  These  statistics  show  an  improvement  over  those 
for  1904,  when  the  salaries  of  officers  were  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
compensation  of  all  ofticers  and  employees,  1.8  per  cent  of 
operating  expenses  and  1.3  per  cent  of  earnings  and  when 
there  were  123  employees  to  each  officer.  But  the  increase 
in  sup>ervision  on  most  roads  has  been  nowhere  near  enough 
to  secure  the  greatest  practicable  efficiency  and  safety  in  oper- 
ation. The  fact  is,  that  on  most  roads  the  higher  officers  are 
working  themselves  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  doing 
not  only  things  which  they  ought  to  be  doing,  but  also  a  great 
many  things  which  they  ought  to  be  delegating  to  members 
of  their  staffs,  if  only  their  staffs  were  large  enough.  For 
example,  take  the  handling  of  matters  growing  out  of  the 
public  relations  of  the  railways.  Prior  to  ten  years  ago 
railway  managements  did  not  have  to  trouble  themselves 
much  about  matters  of  this  kind.  Now  such  matters  have 
become  so  numerous  and  important  that  the  higher  execu- 
tive officers,  and  especially  the  presidents,  are  devoting  a  large 
part  of  their  time  to  them.  There  ought  to  be  created  on 
every  large  railway  system  a  department  of  public  relations, 
which  should  be  given  general  charge  of  all  such  matters,  and 
should  have  a  vice-president  at  its  head.  Public  relations 
would  then  be  better  handled  and  at  the  same  time  the  presi- 
dents and  the  heads  of  the  operating,  traffic,  financial  and 
other  existing  departments  would  be  relieved  of  a  lot  of  work 
and  thereby  enabled  to  do  better  the  work  which  they  retained. 
Again,  a  very  large  part  of  the  vice-presidents  in  charge 
of  operation  are  conducting  investigations,  holding  confer- 
ences and  performing  other  duties  which  ought  to  be  dele- 


tzattcl  to  staff  specialists.  In  most  cases  the  main  reason 
why  they  are  not  delegated  to  staff  specialists  is  that  there  are 
very  few  vice-presidents  in  charge  of  operation  who  are  pro- 
vided with  as  many  staff  assistants  as  they  ought  to  have; 
although  in  many  cases  the  real  trouble  is  that  the  vice- 
presidents  persist  in  performing  duties  which  they  could  and 
should  assign  to  others.  One  of  the  greatest  shortcomings  of 
most  of  our  railway  organizations  is  that  they  largely  ignore 
the  important  distinction  between  a  line  officer  and  a  staff 
officer.  In  consequence,  it  is  very  common  for  line  officers  to 
be  trying  to  perform  duties  which  should  be  performed  by 
staff  officers,  with  the  result  that  the  functions  of  neither  line 
nor  staff  are  satisfactorily  performed,  or  that  the  officer  who 
tries  to  perform  both  kinds  of  duties  breaks  down. 

One  of  the  most  universal  of  the  indefensible  practices  of 
our  railway  managements  is  that  of  underpaying  officers  in 
the  lower  ranks.  It  is  not  only  not  uncommon,  but  is  very 
common,  for  road  foremen  of  engines,  trainmasters,  road- 
masters,  and  even  master  mechanics,  division  engineers  and 
division  superintendents,  to  be  paid  less  than  many  employees 
in  tram  service.  The  result  is  that  in  numerous  cases  it  is 
found  impracticable  to  get  promising  men  in  the  train  service 
to  accept  promotion  to  official  positions  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  income,  accompanied  by  greater  responsibility  and 
lessened  security  of  employment  which  the  change  will  in- 
volve. A  point  of  perhaps  even  more  importance  is  that  an 
officer  who  is  known  to  be  receiving  less  compensation  than 
the  men  whose  work  he  is  directing  is  almost  certain  to  be 
unable  to  command  the  respect,  obedience  and  support  from 
the  men  that  is  necessary  to  getting  the  best  service  from 
them.  It  is  false  economy  as  well  as  unjust  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  railways  to  continue  to  pay  the  officers  of  the 
lower  ranks  relatively  so  much  less,  and  in  many  cases  abso- 
lutely so  much  less,  than  some  classes  of  employees.  Since 
the  salaries  paid  to  all  officers  aggregate  only  2  per  cent  of 
total  operating  expenses,  it  is  evident  that  divisional  officers 
and  those  of  lower  rank  could  have  their  salaries  reasonably 
increased  without  causing  more  than  a  relatively  small  in- 
crease of  expenses;  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  because 
of  the  better  class  of  men  and  the  more  efficient  service  which 
would  be  secured  in  minor  official  positions  the  result  as  a 
whole  would  be  a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase  of  oper- 
ating expenses. 

Every  change  which  occurs  in  the  relations  between  the 
railways  and  the  public  and  the  governments,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  them  and  their  employees,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  it  more  necessary  that  every  railway  organiza- 
tion shall  be  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  type  that  can  be 
secured  and  that  they  shall  be  given  every  possible  opportu- 
nity and  inducement  to  render  the  best  service  of  whicli  they 
are  capable  to  the  companies.  They  are  not  given  this  oppor- 
tunity and  inducement  under  a  policy  which  drives  important 
line  officers  to  handle  matters  which  should  be  handled  by 
subordinate  line  officers,  or  by  staff  officers,  and  which  does 
not  make  employment  in  the  lower  official  ranks  attractive 
to  the  best  men  who  are  available  for  such  employment. 

NEW  BOOKS 

List  of  Publications  Pertaining  to  Government  Ownership  of  Railways. 
Published  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  VVashington,  D.  C. 
100  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  bound  in  paper. 

This  is  the  fourth  revised  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  62,  origi- 
nally issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economies  in  1913  as 
a  bibliography  of  the  material  on  the  subject  of  government 
ownership.  In  the  preparation  of  this  bibliography  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  include  references  to  all  the  available 
literature  on  the  subject — good,  bad  and  indifferent — for  and 
against  government  ownership,  although  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  include  references  to  the  larger  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions of  railways  to  the  state  or  to  books  and  articles  that 
are  merely  descriptive  of  state  railroads.  The  bibliography 
is  classified  by  countries  and  by  states  in  the  United  States. 
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DRAWING   ROOM   MUST  PRODUCE    RESULTS 

Minnesota. 

To  TiiF  EnrroK  of  the  R.miav.^y  Age  Gazette: 

The  drawing  room  is  a  department  of  some  importance 
in  a  manufacturing  concern;  it  is  looked  on  with  respect,  and 
consitlered  a  place  where  accurate  information  can  l)e  obtained 
when  desired.  Why  should  a  railway  drawing  room  not  Ije 
the  same?  Not  all  railway  drawing  rooms  are  alike,  and 
some,  no  doubt,  fulfil  their  mission,  but  there  are  more 
that  do  not. 

Lack  of  ''pep'"  on  the  part  of  someone  is  too  frequently  the 
cause.  The  mechanical  engineer  or  the  chief  draftsman 
may  not  be  of  the  proper  caliber;  they  may  lack  energy.  If 
they  are  deficient  in  that  essential  characteristic  not  much  can 
be  expected  of  their  departments.  Energy  is  necessarj-  though 
one  need  not  be  a  "slave  driver."  Most  draftsmen  are 
progressive;  tliey  wish  to  accomplish  something,  to  make  a 
good  job  of  each  thing  assigned  to  them,  and  to  advance, 
not  only  in  salary  but  in  their  work  and  in  experience.  If 
someone  higher  up  prevents,  they  cannot  give  the  company 
the  best  that  is  in  them.  This  condition  in  the  drawing 
room  makes  it  easy  to  lose  the  respect  of  the  shops,  and  once 
lost,  it  is  restored  with  difficulty. 

The  shop  and  drawing  room  should  be  closely  related;  if 
they  are  not  results  will  surely  be  lacking.  Not  infrequently 
it  is  the  drawing  room  that  is  to  blame.  The  shop  requests 
prints  of  information,  but  it  gets  them  when  the  drawing  room 
is  good  and  ready.  In  the  meantime  the  shop  has  worked 
out  its  own  salvation  and  when  the  prints  or  information 
arrive  the  engine  has  gone.  Drawing  rooms  are  too  frequent- 
ly inclined  to  take  their  own  time  and  let  the  shop  w'ait. 
Again,  when  the  shop  gets  the  prints  desired,  more  than 
likel}-  a  number  of  important  dimensions  are  given  "to  suit," 
— something  a  manufacturer  will  tolerate  only  rarely — and  in 
unimportant  places.  But  one  result  can  follow : — The  breach 
between  shop  and  drawing  room  becomes  greater  until  the 
shop  finally  concludes  the  drawing  room  is  a  department  on 
which  no  dependence  can  be  placed. 

All  this  time  the  men  in  the  drawing  room  have  not  done 
what  they  could;  they  have. not  turned  out  the  work  of  which 
they  were  capable,  nor  have  they  hurried  themselves.  '  What 
result  can  be  accomplished  by  this  all  too  frequent  attitude, 
other  than  sliding  easily  along  from  one  day  to  the  next,  can 
hardl}-  be  imagined;  yet  too  frequently  it  is  the  very  attitude 
that  obtains  and  in  some  cases  with  knowledge,  if  not' the 
consent,  of  the  mechanical  engineer.  Such  conditions  not 
only  do  not  appeal  to  good  draftsmen  but  cause  them  to  be 
dissatisfied.  Not  all  draftsmen  are  "boomers,"  though  it 
must  be  admitted  some  are.  To  get  them  to  stay  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  company  as  well  as  the  men  themselves, 
and  when  a  man  does  leave  he  usually  has  a  reason  for  do- 
ing so. 

The  management  expects  the  shop  to  deliver  an  engine  on 
a  certain  day  and  in  perfect  condition.  Why  should  not  the 
same  be  expected  of  the  drawing  room?  Put  a  drawing 
room  on  an  efficiency  basis  and  make  it  produce  results. 
Otherwise  a  railroad  is  wasting  what  it  pays  to  keep  the 
drawing  room  running.  If  the  results  are  not  forthcoming 
it  is  time  to  start  something;  results  can  be  obtained. 

While  it  is  true  a  railroad  drawing  room  operates  under 
somewhat  less  favorable  conditions  than  that  of  a  manufac- 
turing concern,  yet  this  does  not  excuse  it  for  not  getting  re- 
sults. Efficiency  should  be  expected  there  as  well  as  any- 
where eUe.     In  making  a  change  don't  begin  with  the  office 


lioy,  l)Ut  begin  at  the  other  end.  The  mechanical  engineer 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  it  may  be  his  brakes  that 
arc  dragging,  or  possibly  the  chief  draftsman,  or  even  both. 
Consider  the  personnel  of  the  department  from  the  top  down 
and  weed  out  the  unfit  just  as  is  done  in  the  shop  or  round- 
hou.se.  Make  "efficiency"  the  watchword  and  keep  things 
moving.  Let  every  man  know  he  is  constantly  on  trial,  and 
that  an  outsider  will  be  taken  for  the  place  ahead  of  him 
if  he  is  not  capable  of  filling  it.  When  anything  is  done 
it  should  be  done  thoroughly  and  gone  into  from  the  very 
I)ottom.  The  mechanical  engineer,  chief  draftsman,  and  the 
draftsman  who  did  the  work  should  all  be  held  responsible; 
shiftlessness  should  be  tolerated  no  more  than  anywhere  else. 
When  the  shops  request  prints,  or  information,  it  should 
be  obligatory  that  it  go  by  return  mail,  or  an  explanation 
why  it  had  not;  no  more  "let  them  wait"  attitudes  should  he 
tolerated.  Let  the  men  know  that  the  worthy  will  be  promoted 
when  opportunity  offers,  others  will  not;  no  greater  mistake 
can  be  made  than  promoting  on  a  strict  seniority  basis.  While 
it  is  true  seniority  should  have  some  weight — capability  is 
worth  a  hundred  times  more.  With  the  application  of  a  lit- 
tle of  the  foregoing  many  a  railroad  drawing  room  could  be 
made  a  valuable  asset  to  the  mechanical  department  where 
now  it  is  considered  a  necessary  evil  and  of  very  little  actual 
u.se.  A.  DRAFTs:NrAx. 


THE  MOUNT  UNION  COLLISION 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

We  must  all  regret  a  serious  collision  which  is  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  life  such  as  the  one  at  Mount  Union, 
described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  March  9,  but  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  make  any  progress  in  transportation  in 
this  country  we  must  take  advantage  of  the  lessons  we  learn 
by  experience. 

This  collision  is  but  another  example,  of  which  there  have 
been  a  number  in  the  past  ten  years,  illustrating  what  may 
be  expected  to  happen  any  time  a  train  stops  a  short  distance 
beyond  an  automatic  block  signal  on  any  railroad  where 
the  engineers  are  taught  to  disregard  a  caution  signal. 

If  signals  were  made  to  mean  "Stop,"  "Caution,"  and 
"Proceed,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  nothing  else,  and  en- 
gineers were  taught  to  obey  immediately  each  signal  as  they 
came  to  it,  such  accidents  as  that  at  Mount  Unfon  would 
be  eliminated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  we  may  imagine 
that  signals  mean  a  great  variety  of  other  things,  when  the 
circumstances  are  thoroughly  analyzed  it  will  be  found  that 
all  it  is  possible  for  them  to  mean  is  "Stop,"  or  "Caution," 
or  "Proceed."  No  signal  can  mean  anything  about  some 
signal  in  advance  and  if  engineers  are  taught  to  believe  that 
a  caution  signal  need  not  be  observed  now,  but  at  some  fu- 
ture time  in  the  discretion  of  the  engineers  or  at  some  future 
time  or  place  relative  to  some  other  point  in  advance,  a 
continuation  of  just  such  accidents  as  this  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Anyone  that  is  interested  can  find  plenty  of  examples 
recorded  in  your  publication  in  the  last  ten  years. 

It  is  said  that  Engineer  Cook,  at  Mount  Union,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  signal  was  clear,  instead  of  caution;  but 
this  only  emphasizes  the  point  which  I  desire  to  bring  out, 
namely,  that  if  engineers  are  taught  to  read  and  observe  each 
signal  as  they  come  to  it,  and  observe  it  then  and  not  some 
later  time;  and  if  they  are  also  taught  that  these  signals  mean 
stop,  caution,  and  proceed,  which  is  all  they  can  ever  mean, 
then  they  will  acquire  habit  in  action  which  will  tend  towards 
safety. 

The  common  rule,  that  the  distant  signal  need  not  be  ob- 
served immediately,  but  only  at  some  future  point,  and  only 
provided  it  is  necessar}%  is  an  invitation  to  disregard  the  cau- 
tion signal,  because  the  engineer  finds  by  experience  that  many 
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times  the  message  of  the  signal  ("next  signal  is  at  stop"),  is 
not  true. 

In  a  perfectly  natural  way,  therefore,  the  engineman  is 
taught  to  disregard  these  caution  signals  and  float  past  them 
expecting  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  find  no  necessity  for  re- 
ducing speed ;  and  thus,  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  is  brought 
about  a  state  of  mind  that  will  produce  an  accident  like  the 
one  at  Mount  Union.  Whether  Cook  was  or  was  not  as  posi- 
tive as  is  stated,  the  fireman's  action  would  have  caused  him 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  his  train  under  control  if  he 
had  been  taught  to  look  upon  caution  signals  in  their  true 
character  and  observe  them  properly.  If  the  brakeman  and 
the  fireman  had  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  signal 
was  at  caution,  and  he  had  been  taught  to  observe  caution 
signals,  he  would  have  taken  some  action,  immediately,  to- 
ward slowing  down  his  train,  and  thus  be  on  the  safe  side. 
His  own  opinion  of  the  position  of  this  signal  would  not  have 
permitted  him  to  go  ahead,  as  he  did  in  this  particular  case, 
without  making  any  effort  to  slow  up  the  train. 

L.  R.  Clausen. 


nssume  that  the  drawbars  are  pivoted  at  the  center  of  the  cars.  This  does 
not  alter  the  essential  principle  involved. 

In  Fig-.  1  the  loaded  car  is  coupled  in  front  of  the  empty  car.  The 
drawbar  pull  between  the  engine  and  the  first  car  is  H  +  L,  and  that  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  car  is  L.  In  this  case  we  will  assume  the 
speed  so  slow  that  the   centrifugal   force  is  practically  negligible. 

Let  the  angle  between  the  drawbar  and  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the 
center  of  the  car  be  a.  The  side  pressure  between  the  first  car  and  the 
rail  is  (/,  +  //  -f-  L)  sin  a.  The  side  pressure  between  the  second  car  and 
the  rail  is  L  sin  a.  The  total  side  pressure  is  the  sum  of  those  two,  or 
(sL  +  H)  sin  a,  and  this  quantity  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  friction  f 
gives  the   drag  due   to  the  curve   with   this   method  of   making  up   the   train. 

In  Fig.  2  the  heavy  car  is  coupled  behind  the  light  one.  Following  the 
same  method  of  analysis  the  total  side  pressure  is  (3H.  +  L)  sin  a,  and 
llifs  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  friction  /  gives  the  drag  due  to  the 
curve   with  this  method   of  making  up  the  train. 

As  H  is  greater  than  L,  (3H  +  L)  is  obviously  greater  than  (3L  +  H), 
which  proves  that  a  train  made  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  will  haul  easier  on 
curves  than  one  made  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  other  words,  the  side 
friction  will  be  much  greater  when  the  empty  cars  are  at  the  front  of  the 
tr.iin   and   the   loaded   cars   at  the   rear. 

I  have  reproduced  Figs.  1  and  2,  but  in  order  to  get  a 
concrete  case,  I  have  assumed  the  loads  for  the  empty  and 
loaded  car  as  20  and  60  tons  respectively.  We  have  assumed 
that  the  curve  is  a  6  deg.  curve,  therefore  for  an  ordinary 
box  car  a  would  equal  approximately  1  deg.  15  min.,  the  sin 


TRUCK  RESISTANCE  ON  CURVES 

Winnipeg,   IMan. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  letter  from 
Lewis  E.  Moore,  published  on  page  300  of  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  in  which  he  advanced  a  theory  as  to  why  a  train 
would  pull  harder  around  a  curve  with  the  loaded  cars  behind 
the  empties.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
regarding  the  original  question,  as  this  is  a  matter  that  can 
be  decided  by  the  use  of  a  dynamometer  car  and  is  not  one 
that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  by  theory.  The  reason  that  1 
am  writing  this  letter  is  to  call  attention  to  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  construction  of  railway  equipment  and  the  effect 
it  has  on  curve  resistance  possessed  by  so  many  writers  who 
attempt  to  explain  the  different  phases  of  curve  resistance. 
Mr.  Moore  has  evidently  overlooked  the  details  of  construc- 
tion of  railway  car  wheels  and  car  trucks  and  their  action  on 
the  track  or  he  would  not  have  made  the  statement  he  makes 
when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force,  where  he 
says,  "Unless,,  therefore,  the  speed  is  great  enough  to  cause 
the  cars  to  run  against  the  outer  rail  of  the  curve."  From 
this  statement  and  from  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Moore 
from  his  analysis  of  the  problem  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  does  not  know  that  at  least  the  leading  wheel  of  every 
truck  of  a  railway  car  runs  against  the  outer  rail  of  a  curve 
regardless  of  the  elevation  of  the  track  or  of  the  speed  of 
trains.  If  Mr.  IMoore's  theory  held  good,  it  would  be  the 
inside  rail  of  the  curve  that  would  be  worn  out  rapidly  and 
not  the  outside  rail  as  is  the  rule  in  actual  practice.  The 
reason  why  the  leading  wheel  of  the  truck,  at  least,  runs 
against  the  outside  rail,  is  the  fact  that  both  wheels  are 
rigidly  attached  to  the  axle,  and  further,  that  they  are  both 
of  the  same  diameter  for  all  practical  purposes;  the  coning 
and  the  play  between  the  gage  of  the  wheels  and  the  gage  of 
the  track  not  being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  dift'crcnce  in 
the  lengths  of  the  inner  and  outer  rails  of  a  curve. 

The  truck  on  which  a  railway  car  rides,  wliether  it  be  a 
four-wheel  or  a  six-wheel  truck,  is  attached  to  the  body  of 
the  car  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  has  no  control  over  the 
direction  in  which  the  trucks  will  travel;  therefore,  the  only 
force  that  can  be  applied  to  make  the  trucks  travel  in  a 
curve,  is  the  force  that  the  outer  rail  exerts  against  the  flange 
of  at  least  the  leading  wheel  of  the  truck. 

MR.  MOORE'S  theory  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

A  partial  explanation  is  as  follows:  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  assume 
a  train  of  two  cars  of  exactly  similar  construction,  one  light  and  the  other 
loaded.  Let  H  be  the  drawbar  pull  required  to  pull  the  loaded  car  alone 
and  L  be  the  drawbar  pull  required  to  pull  the  empty  car  alone.  H  will  be 
sreater  than  L.  In  rounding  curves  the  drawbar  pull  acts  at  an  angle  to  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  car.     For  simplicity 
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a  would  equal  0.022.  Assuming  that  this  curve  is  on  a. 
grade  such  that  with  the  curve  resistance  the  total  resistance 
of  curve  and  grade  would  be  equal  to  a  0.5  per  cent  grade 
on  tangent,  from  the  formula  of  resistance  approved  by  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association 

R  =  (g  -f  2.2)  T  +  162  C, 
where  R  is  the  resistance  in  pounds,  g  is  the  force  of  grav- 
ity, T  the  tons  and  C  the  number  of  cars,  we  get  the  re- 
sistance of  a  20-ton  car  as  406  lb.  for  speeds  between  seven 
and  35  miles  an  hour  and  the  resistance  of  a  60-ton  car  as 
894  lb. 

Now  making  a  further  assumption  that  only  the  leading 
wheel  of  the  truck  is  wedging  against  the  outside  rail  and 
that  the  only  work  required  to  be  done  to  skid  that  set  of 
wheels  transversly  to  the  track  is  the  friction  of  the  load 
carried  by  those  wheels,  we  will  require  a  force  of  13,200  lb. 
for  a  60-ton  car  and  a  force  of  4,400  lb.  for  a  20-ton  car. 
These  figures,  with  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  I  have 
added  in  Fig.  1  and  2. 

Mr.  ISIoore's  mathematics  are  correct.  The  inward  pull 
on  account  of  having  tlie  loaded  car  behind  is  greater  than 
when  it  is  in  front,  but  on  account  of  the  greater  pressure 
outwards,  one  would  be  led  to  arrive  at  an  exactly  opposite.- 
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conclusion  to  thai  rcachotl  by  Mr.  Moore.  1  understand,  of 
course,  that  this  would  not  he  conclusive  evidence  that  Mr. 
Moore's  theory  was  wrong,  for  the  reason  that  the  inward 
pressure  as  the  drawbar  pull  increases,  will  also  increase. 
Therefore,  let  us  analyze  the  case  of  a  60-car  train,  with 
30  loaded  cars  of  60  tons  each  or  1,800  tons,  and  30  empty 
cars  of  20  tons  each  or  600  tons,  with  the  grade  and  curve 
resistance  equal  to  a  0.5  per  cent  grade  or  10  lb.  per  ton  for 
g.  We  will  then  get  for  the  total  resistance  or  drawbar  pull 
under  these  conditions, 

Loaded  cars 1,800  tons  X   12.2  +  30  X   162  =  26,820  lb.  resistance 

Empty  cars 600  tons  X  12.2  +  30  X   162  =  12,180  lb.  resistance 

39,000  lb.  resistance 

In  this  case  the  inward  pull  on  the  first  car  would  be  78,000 
lb.  X  1.022,  or  1,716  lb.  This  inward  thrust  is  a  great  deal 
less  than  one-half  the  force  necessary  to  skid  the  leading 
wheels  towards  the  center  of  the  curve.  This  force  would 
be  reduced  by  48  lb.  per  car  for  the  30  loaded  cars  until 
the  inward  thrust  on  the  first  empty  car  would  be  316  lb. 
This  would  reduce  gradually  until  it  would  be  only  9  lb. 
for  the  last  car.  Putting  the  empties  ahead,  we  would  have 
an  inward  thrust  on  the  first  car  of  1,716  lb.,  this  would 
reduce  gradually  until  coming  to  the  first  loaded  car,  30 
cars  back,  where  the  inward  force  on  account  of  the  draw- 
bars would  be  1,179  lb.  This  would  reduce  gradually 
until  the  last  car  would  have  an  inward  force  of  onlv 
19  lb. 

Let  us  analyze  this  case  a  little  further.     Take  an  ordi- 
nary car,  with  a  gross  weight  of  40  tons.     The  extra  draw- 
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bar  pull  on  the  engine  to  haul  this  car  around  a  6  deg. 
curve  on  a  level  or  an  up-grade  would  be  6  x  0.04  x  20  = 
4.8  lb.  per  ton  or  4.8  x  40  =  192  lb.  for  the  car.  Assum- 
ing as  we  have  before,  that  only  the  leading  wheels  of  each 
truck  will  run  against  the  outside  rail  and  that  the  force 
necessary  to  skid  them  transversely  to  the  track  is  22  per 
cent  of  the  load  on  these  leading  wheels,  then  this  force 
equals 
80,000x22  per  cent 

=  8,800  lb 8,800  lb. 

2 
Assuming  further  that  the  drawbar  pull  on  each 
end  of  the  car  is  20,000  lb.,  the  inward  pull 
amounts  to  40,000  x  .002  =  880  lb. 

Balance  to  be  overcome  by  the  wedge  action  be- 
tween wheel  and  rail 7,920  lb. 

Or  for  each  leading  wheel 3,960  lb. 

Let  us  now  analyze  what  drawbar  pull  is  necessary  to  over- 
come this  7,920  lb.  side  thrust,  assuming  that  this  side  thrust 
is  applied  ^  in.  below  the  top  of  rail  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
Then  as  shown  in  Fig.  4  a  side  thrust  against  the  rail  ^  in. 
below  the  top  of  the  rail  to  turn  the  wheel  without  slipping 
on  the  tread  will  necessitate  the  sliding  back  a  short  distance 
of  the  point  ^  in.  below  the  top  of  the  rail.  Taking  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  as  22  per  cent,  this  will  require  a  force  of 
22  per  cent  x  7,920  =  1,742  lb.    Now  the  force  applied  at 


the  cciiliT  of  the  journal  willi  a  lever  arm  of  16^  in.  to  over- 

1 
come  a  force  of  1,742  lb.  with  a  lever  arm  of  ^  in.  =  —  x 

26 
1,742  =  67  lb.,  which  is  not  an  unreasonable  assumption  as 
this  leaves  the  difference  between  192  lb.  and  67  lb.  or  125  lb., 
to  do  the  work  of  skidding  the  inside  wheels,  the  one  foot 
necessary  in  going  every  200  ft.  on  a  6  deg.  curve  and 
overcoming  other  factors  of  resistance  connected  with  the 
resistance  offered  by  curvature. 

If  we  had  assumed  that  the  entire  load  had  to  be  skidded 
transversely  on  the  rails  by  the  wedge  action  of  the  flange 
against  the  rail  (which  assumption,  I  personally  believe  is 
nearer  the  truth)  instead  of  the  assumption  that  was  made 
of  skidding  only  half  the  load,  then  the  drawbar  force 
necessary  to  do  this  work  would  have  been  twice  67  or  134 
lb.  for  a  40-ton  car,  and  the  work  done  in  skidding  one- 
half  the  load  a  distance  of  one  foot,  while  a  train  moved 
200  ft.  would  be  40,000  x  co-efficient  of  friction  22  per  cent 
=  8,800. 

8,800  X  1 

=  44  lb. 

200 
The  total  work  accounted  for  would  be  134  -|-  44  =  178 
lb.,  oat  of  what  experience  and  experiments  teach  us 
amounts  to  192  lb.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  resistance  of  curvature  is  caused  by  the 
rigid  construction  of  the  car  trucks  and  the  rigid  wheel  and 
axle  construction.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  could  have  loose 
wheel  construction  and  flexible  truck  frames,  curve  re- 
sistance would  amount  to  very  little  and  Mr.  Moore's  theory 
would  be  logical. 

J.  G.  Sullivan, 

Chief   Engineer,   Western    Lines,    Canadian   Pacific. 

Boston,   Mass. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: — 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  interesting  communica- 
tion I  have  the  following  to  offer.  My  original  letter  assumed 
a  perfectly  flexible  wheel  arrangement,  as  stated  in  my 
answer  to  Mr.  Fowler's  letter.  (Railway  Age  Gazette, 
March  23,  page  615.)  Mr.  Sullivan  admits  in  his  letter  that 
my  statements  were  correct  for  the  assumptions  made.  The 
following  remarks  concerning  Mr.  Sullivan's  letter  may  be 
pertinent.  He  has  reproduced  Figs.  1  and  2,  but  has  as- 
sumed a  concrete  case  and  then  added  a  grade  which  seems 
to  be  an  unnecessary  complication.  His  figure  does  not 
correctly  represent  the  forces  acting  because  neither  of  the 
cars  he  represents  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  forces  shown. 
This  is  because  of  incomplete  representation  of  the  forces 
involved  in  his  analysis.  A  brief  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view  may  be  of  in- 
terest. The  first  law  of  motion  is  that  a  body  teiids  to  con- 
tinue its  state  of  rest  or  motion  in  a  straight  line  unless 
acted  upon  by  some  external  force.  Considering  the  car 
as  a  whole,  it  tends  to  move  in  a  straight  line  after  it  is 
started.  When  its  direction  of  motion  is  changed,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  a  deviating  force  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  motion.  This  deviating  force  is  called  the  cen- 
tripetal force  and  is  the  equal  and  opposite  to  the  "cen- 
trifugal force"  about  which  we  hear  so  commonly.  This 
centripetal  force  is  the  only  force  required  to  deviate  the 
car  from  a  straight  line  and  cause  it  to  follow  a  curved 
path.  This  does  not  say  that,  owing  to  inefficient  methods 
of  applying  the  centripetal  force,  large  resistances  may  not 
be  set  up  which  appear  as  additional  drawbar  pull.  It 
does  mean  that  after  all  the  forces  are  properly  added  to- 
gether their  resultant  on  the  body  of  the  car  is  the  necessary 
deviating  force.  The  inefficiency  with  which  this  centrip- 
etal force  is  applied  is  the  predominating  cause  of  the  high 
resistance   caused   by   curves.      This   inefficiency    is   caused, 
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as   Mr.    Sullivan  points   out,   by  the  rigid   wheel   and   axle 
arrangement. 

His  analysis  is  an  attempt  to  compute  the  value  of  the 
elements  entering  into  this  inefficient  method  of  applying 
the  necessary  deviating  force  in  certain  assumed  cases. 

My  analysis  purposely  omitted  the  inefficiency  of  appli- 
cation of  this  deviating  force  in  order  to  bring  out  another 
element  entering  into  the  question.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  his  analysis  bears  directly  upon  the  element  which  I 
omitted,  and  is  therefore  an  addition  to,  rather  than  a 
criticism  of,  my  first  letter. 

Lewis  E.  Moore. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  ATLANTIC  CITY  EXHIBITORS 

Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  had  in  mind  for  some  time  a  suggestion  for  the 
use  of  exhibitors  at  the  M.  C.  B.  convention.  During  con- 
vention week  the  exhibitors  show  their  latest  models  and 
most  advanced  ideas  to  hundreds  of  railroad  mechanical 
officers.  Owing  to  the  number  of  booths  which  these  officers 
visit  during  the  conventions  they  cannot  remember  offhand 
one-half  of  the  interesting  devices  they  have  seen  and  might 
make  use  of  when  they  get  home. 

They  are  busy  men  and  cannot  be  expected  to  make  vol- 
uminous notes,  neither  can  you  ask  them  to  stuff  their  pockets 
with  detailed  pamphlets.  I  would  suggest  that  all  exhibitors 
get  out  a  standard  (light  weight)  card,  say  3  in.  x  5  in.,  with 
booth  number,  firm  name,  address,  and  names  of  representa- 
tives at  top  on  one  side,  followed  by  an  outline  of  the  devices 
on  exhibition  similar  to  that  shown  on  page  1270  of  Daily 
Railway  Age  Gazette,  June  14,  1916,  but  arranged  vertically, 
one  item  to  a  line,  the  reverse  side  to  be  left  blank  for 
"Memos." 

I  believe  that  many  a  visitor  would  slip  such  a  card  in 
his  pocket  and  take  it  home  for  use  in  dictating  inquiries. 
Many  of  those  who  visit  the  convention  are  called  on  for 
reports  for  the  use  of  officials  and  anything  which  will  help 
them  to  make  a  detailed  report  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
exhibitors. 

J.  T.   Groghegan, 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Queen  &  Crescent. 


THE  HEN  AND  THE  ERIE  FERRY  BOAT 

165   Broadway,   New   York. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  my  attention  called  to  the  letter 
published  in  your  issue  of  February  23,  1917,  written  by 
Wm.  G.  Raymond  of  Chicago,  criticizing  my  article  on  the 
function  of  depreciation  in  price  making,  which  was  first 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Accountancy  for  December, 
1916,  and  reprinted  in  part  in  your  issue  of  January  19, 
1917. 

Mr.  Raymond  presents  four  square  a  claim  that,  as  I 
see  it,  must  be  modified  when  he  says  that  under  public 
regulation  the  fair  rate  for  service  is  not  the  value  of  the 
service  to  the  consumer,  but  rather  is  that  which  will  yield 
to  the  agency  performing  the  service  a  fair  return  on  its 
sacrifice. 

In  that  part  of  the  article  that  was  not  published  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette,  I  endeavored  to  present  arguments  to 
show  the  weakness  of  this  contention.  If  Mr.  Raymond 
will  be  good  enough  to  give  me  his  address  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  send  to  him  a  copy  of  the  complete  article,  which 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  I  shall  be  equally 
glad  to  furnish  copies  to  any  others  who  may  be  interested 
enough  in  my  opinion  on  the  subject  to  desire  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Raymond  entirely  miscalculates  my  opinion  of  the 
college  professors  with  whom  he  agrees.     None  recognizes 


more  clearly  than  I  the  debt  we  owe  to  these  selfsame  pro- 
fessors, and  even  in  the  case  in  point  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
their  theories,  but  neither  tliey  nor  I  can  turn  things  as  they 
are  into  things  as  we  should  like  to  have  them  merely  by 
talking  and  acting  as  if  the  change  had  already  occurred. 

The  whole  purpose  of  my  article  was  to  show  that,  regard- 
less of  the  consistency  of  depreciated  property's  earning  as 
much  as  undepreciated  property,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
all  lines  of  private  business  this  condition  exists,  and  as  long 
as  railroads  must  perform  their  functions  and  seek  their 
development  in  a  workaday  world  rather  than  in  one  made 
to  fit  our  theories,  we  must  not  shackle  them  with  artificial 
impediments  that  handicap  them  in  their  competition  for 
the  investor's  money  upon  which  their  development  depends. 
As  I  see  it,  this  is  the  fly  in  the  otherwise  perfect  ointment. 
Even  though  all  of  our  legislative  and  administrative 
bodies  make  common  cause  to  establish  public  utility  profits 
at  the  lowest  point  that  the  courts  will  allow  under  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  confiscation,  their  efforts  are 
vain  indeed — and  worse  than  that,  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  development  of  the  country's  resources — as  long  as 
they  drive  the  investor  away  from  the  public  utility  field, 
and  this  result  will  continue  as  long  as  other  fields  of  enter- 
prise offer  a  higher  and  surer  rate  of  return  for  the  investor's 
money. 

The  only  circumstances  in  which  public  utilities  may  be 
restricted  in  their  earning  power  to  what  the  public  thinks 
is  a  fair  return  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  agency  performing  the 
service  is  to  make  that  agency  the  state  itself  so  that  the 
public  treasury  will  be  available  to  provide  means  for  their 
development.  But  this  solution  would  entail  disadvantages 
far  greater  than  to  accord  to  the  private  investor  an  unde- 
preciated return  upon  his  depreciated  property,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  his  deteriorated  property — as  long  as  his 
product  remains  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Raymond  asks  who  shall  say  what  is  the  value  of 
service  to  the  consumer.  This  is  one  of  the  prime  functions 
of  the  federal  and  state  commissions.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  takes  measurement  of  this  feature  in 
practically  every  decision  it  renders  touching  upon  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rates.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  widely  held 
opinion  that  it  does  not  do  its  duty  well  in  this  respect. 

Some  years  ago  employers  of  labor  very  generally  installed 
what  was  known  as  the  piece  work  system  of  paying  labor. 
Its  effect  was  to  reward  the  laborer  for  increased  efficiency 
and  the  results  accomplished  were  marvelous,  so  much  so 
that  they  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  employers,  who  repented 
of  their  bargain  and  took  aw^ay  from  their  employees  the 
cream  of  their  rewards.  As  a  result  a  labor  problem  has 
developed  in  this  country  that  threatens  to  destroy  the  very 
foundations  of  our  industrial  progress.  Laborers  have  or- 
ganized into  powerful  unions,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
demand  increased  pay  and  shorter  hours  and  to  render  a 
constantly  diminishing  efficiency  in  return.  It  may  require 
a  tragical  crisis  to  teach  both  parties  that  their  policies,  born 
of  avarice  on  one  hand  and  resentment  on  the  other,  invite 
the  inevitable  fall  of  a  house  divided  against  itself. 

Likewise,  some  years  ago  the  public  invited  railroad 
development  with  promises  of  high  reward.  The  fulfilment 
of  those  promises  aroused  public  cupidity,  and  the  rewards 
have  been  snatched  away,  with  results  equally  disastrous. 
One  of  the  prime  contributing  causes  of  the  financial  panic 
of  1907  was  the  paralysis  of  industry  brought  about  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  transportation  facilities  to  serve  the  peak 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  activity.  A  not  less  serious 
menace  confronts  us  today.  Motive  power,  cars,  terminals, 
sidings,  passing  tracks,  and  main  tracks  are  all  insufficient 
for  the  present  day  traffic.  The  railroads  are  the  throat 
down  which  the  country  bids  fair  to  be  unable  to  swallow 
its  business,  and  the  near  future  may  see  our  war-bred 
stimulants  of  prosperity  hard  put,  even  with  the  aid  of  our 
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iiuw  sounder  l);inkiiiL;  f;uilitios,  to  kcv\)  the  country  from 
ihoking  on  its  own  nourishnuiit.  .Viul  even  worse  than  {\\v 
loss  of  our  industrial  boom  will  result  if  we  conic  to  hud 
our  railroad  plant  inadeciuate  to  meet  the  tran.sportation 
needs  of  our  own  country  at  war.  I  fear  that  our  college 
[)rofessor  friends  ma)'  soon  find  need  to  apologize  for  letting 
their  theories  lead  tliem  into  ui)]iolding  the  hands  of  our 
vindictive  legislatures  and  commissions  that  have  put  a  stop 
to  railroad  development  because  of  their  indignation  over 
what  they  have  thought  to  be  the  excessive  rewards  of  those 
whom  the  {public  itself  with  glittering  promises  invited  to 
provide  the  transportation  plant  without  which  the  nation 
could  never  have  achieved  its  present  eminence  in  the  world 
of  men  and  affairs. 

C.    C.    J.-VMES. 

THE  CANADIAN  RAILWAY  PROBLEM 

Ottawa,    Canada. 

To  THE  Editor  of  I'he  R.\il\v.\y  Age  Gazette  : 

I  should  he  sorry  indeed  if  what  I  am  about  to  say  were 
interpreted  as  showing  a  feeble  appreciation  of  William  F. 
Tye's  efforts  to  solve  the  existing  railway  problem  in  Can- 
ada. That  problem  is  exceedingly  grave,  and  any  suggestion 
which  a  man  of  Mr.  Tye's  ability  may  make  should  be  given 
full  consideration.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  courage 
and  his  capable  treatment  of  a  complex  matter.  I  read  his 
contribution  to  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  February  23, 
1917,  with  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
he  marred  his  splendid  analysis  of  the  situation  by  a  most 
misleading  reference  to  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  In  his 
obvious  attitude  of  opposition  to  government  ownership  he 
departed  from  the  judicial  spirit  which  one  had  a  right  to 
expect. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  state  control,  nor  am  I  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  underlying  principle;  but  I  cannot  permit  to  go 
unchallenged  the  statement  that,  while  it  cost  the  Canadian 
Pacific  in  1913  $70  to  earn  $100,  it  cost  the  Intercolonial 
$209.    I  quote  his  exact  words: 

"In  the  year  1913  (which  was  a  favourable  one  for  the 
Intercolonial)  it  cost  the  owners  of  this  road — the  people  of 
Canada — including  interest  on  the  cost,  $25,832,136  to 
earn  $12,349,296,  while  it  cost  the  Canadian  Pacific  (the 
shareholders)  $90,562,161  to  earn  $129,481,885.  In  other 
words  on  the  Intercolonial  it  cost  $209  to  do  $100  worth  of 
business,  while  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  it  cost  $70  to  do 
$100  worth  of  business." 

In  1913  the  operating  cost  of  the  Intercolonial  balanced 
earnings,  and  in  1916  it  cost  precisely  $85  to  earn  $100.  It 
is  only  by  piling  up  and  compounding  accumulated  interest 
for  48  years  that  the  figures  used  by  Mr.  Tye  have  any 
application  at  all.  When  a  comparison  is  made  between 
operating  revenues  and  operating  expenses,  two  definite  and 
well-understood  things,  there  is  no  defense  whatever  for  ring- 
ing in  such  arrearages.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  read 
Mr.  Tye's  figures  would  carry  away  in  his  mind  any  other 
impression  than  that  the  operating  cost  of  the  Intercolonial 
had  been  $209  for  every  $100  of  earnings  in  that  particular 
year.  It  was  actually  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  say  this,  in  all 
frankness,  while  feeling  that  the  Canadian  people  are  under 
a  distinct  obligation  to  Mr.  Tye  for  going  so  thoroughly  into 
a  problem  the  solution  of  which  will  inevitably  tax  their 
sagacity  and  resolution  to  the  full.  J.  L.  Payne. 


lose  some  ol"  his  .self-respect  when  compelled  to  present  a 
pass  which  limits  him  to  the  u.se  of  an  upper  l^erth;  not, 
perhaps  because  of  any  great  discomfort  from  riding  therein, 
l)ut  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  as  one  set  aside  as  unworthy 
of  as  good  accommodations  as  his  fellow  travelers.  And 
when  a  man  loses  self-respect,  even  though  it  be  for  a  trivial 
cause,  his  efficiency  suffers  and  he  learns  to  look  with  dis- 
favor, almost  with  hatred,  on  the  employment  that  forces 
such  a  humiliation  on  him.  It  is  argued  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Pullman  Company  is  granting  a  privilege,  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  more  remunerative  lower  Ijerths  be  set  aside  for  the 
pay  passengers.  But  why  should  the  poor  railroad  man,  who 
is  compelled  by  the  duties  of  his  position  to  spend  many 
nights  aboard  trains,  putting  in  many  hours  away  from  his 
home,  for  which  he  receives  no  additional  pay,  be  the  suf- 
ferer? There  are  many  clerks,  traveling  auditors  and  minor 
officials  who  are  embittered  because  of  the  unfair  discrimina- 
tion in  this  matter.  For,  mark  you,  it  is  only  the  minor  men 
in  the  service  who  suffer — the  men  "higher  up"  are  not 
restricted. 

If  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  on  account  of  the  earnings  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  to  get  the  trivial  difference  in  price 
between  a  lower  berth  and  an  upper,  why  not  restrict  all 
passes  alike,  and  give  the  railroad  man  the  privilege  of  re- 
serving in  advance  what  accommodations  he  wants  by  pay- 
ing to  the  Pullman  Company  the  difference  above  the  cost 
of  an  upper,  the  difference  to  be  included  in  his  expense 
account  and  paid  by  the  railroad. 

Another  Sufferer. 


PULLMAN  PASSES  FOR  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  letter  signed  "Clerk"  in  your  issue  of  February  23, 
anent  one  of  the  reasons  why  college  men  do  not  now  find 
railroad  service  attractive,  is  very  much  to  the  point,  par- 
ticularly the  concluding  paragraph.    A  man  cannot  help  but 


THE  COLLEGE  MAN  IN  RAILROAD  SERVICE 

New  York  City. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

I  was  much  interested  and  rather  astonished  at  the  letter 
in  your  issue  of  February  23  giving  reasons  for  college  men 
not  entering  the  railway  service. 

Your  thought  in  this  matter  I  consider  erroneous,  how- 
ever. The  main  reason  that  college  graduates  do  not  enter 
and  continue  in  the  service  of  railways  is  lack  of  salary 
given  this  class  of  men.  An  official  of  one  of  the  big  coal 
roads  of  the  East  said  that  he  wanted  technical  college  gradu- 
ates to  be  placed  in  important  positions  after  a  period  of 
"education"  in  the  railroad  service.  The  trouble  is  right 
here,  that  during  the  period  of  "seasoning"  the  railway  wishes 
to  pay  college  graduates  laborers'  wages  and  the  railways 
think  the  college  men  should  be  satisfied.  (It  might  be  added 
that  "seasoning"  is  never  less  than  five  years  and  usually 
from  eight  to  ten  years.)  I  sincerely  hope  that  an  awaken- 
ing will  soon  come,  for  the  technical  graduate  must  live  and 
it  is  usually  necessary  for  him  to  live  reasonably  well,  on 
account  of  the  business  men  he  comes  in  contact  with  on 
company  business.  Yet  if  a  careful  analysis  were  made  it  is 
not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that,  of  the  college  men  in 
the  railway  service,  say  five  years  after  graduation,  very  few 
earn  better  than  a  mere  existence. 

The  railroad  service  gives  a  man  a  very  versatile  experi- 
ence and  shows  up  very  plainly  how  he  can  stand  up  "under 
fire,"  but  Vv'hen  this  ability  to  withstand  pressure  is  not  re- 
warded in  any  way  and  all  that  comes  from  superiors  is  a 
call  for  "loyalty  to  the  company"  when  financial  reimburse- 
ment is  asked,  a  technical  man  loses  faith,  especially  when 
he  is  usually  only  existing,  not  really  living. 

The  experience  gained  in  railroad  service  is  excellent,  but 
unless  the  managements  of  our  railroads  change  their  meth- 
ods, they  will  find  that  even  more  technical  graduates  will 
get  their  experience  from  the  railways  and  then  follow  some 
other  line  w-hich  recognizes  a  man's  w-orth  with  something 
more  than  loyalty  (so-called). 

I  write  this  in  defence  of  the  technical  graduate. 

One  of  Them. 
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Some  Economical  Types  of  Retaining  Walls 

The  Use  of  Ties  in  the  Form  of  Cribbing  Led  to  the 
Development  of  Substitute  Constructions  in  Concrete 

By  C.  P.  Richardson, 

Assistant  Engineer,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Chicago,  111. 


DURING  the  construction  period  of  grade  separation 
work  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  be- 
tween Seventy-fifth  and  Eighty-third  streets,  Chi- 
cago, approximately  33,000  sq.  ft.  of  cribbing  surface,  vary- 
ing from  3  to  16  ft.  in  height,  was  used  as  temporary  sup- 
ports for  embankments.  The  project  in  ({uestion  recjuired 
a  separation  of  grades  between  the  Rock  Island  and  the 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  at  Seventy-ninth  street,  and  on 
account  of  operating  conditions  and  construction  costs  it  was 
deemed  most  economical  for  the  former  to  take  the  upper 
level.  Because  of  the  great  elevation  required,  the  construc- 
tion work  necessitated  the  building  of  walls  and  embank- 
ments, ranging  from  20  to  40  ft.  above  the  natureil  ground 
level.  The  line  passes  through  a  residential  district  with 
an  available  width  of  right-of-way  of  100  ft.,  and  as  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  ol)tain  any  additional  right-of-way 
for  construction  purposes,  the  traffic,  which  was  handled  on 
three  main  tracks,  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  right- 
of-way,  was  detoured  to  the  west  in  order  that  work  might 
proceed. 

Cribbing  Made  of  Ties 
As  the  remaining  property  was  insufficient  to  care  for  the' 
embankment  slopes  for  the  future  tracks  on  the  elevated 
grade,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some  arrangement  to  sup- 
port the  emiiankment  temporarily,  without  endangering 
traffic  on  the  operating  tracks  below.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  problem  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  timber  cribbing  for 
the  support  of  sufficient  embankment  for  a  two-track  road- 
way and  the  construction  of  one  line  of  trestle  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  third  track,  as  shown  in  sections  AA  and  BB  on 
one  of  the  accompanying  drawings.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  cribbing  varies   in  height  and  line,   owing  to  the  fact 


that  in  some  cases  additional  property  could  be  obtained 
for   the   temporary   tracks. 

The  cribbing  was  constructed  of  ties  which  had  been 
removed  from  tracks  and  were  valueless  for  further  serv- 
ice. As  a  general  rule,  front  and  rear  lines  of  stretchers 
were  used,  and  headers  placed  every  tie  length,  with  broken 
joints,  all  ties  being  spiked  together  with  10  or  12-in.  boat 
spikes.  The  cribbing  was  constructed  to  heights  varying 
from  3  ft.  to  16  ft.  6  in.,  as  conditions  required,  and  four 
strands  of  No.  8  wire  were  used  to  tie  the  face  of  the  crib- 
bing to  the  adjacent  timber  trestle  where  the  height  ex- 
ceeded 10  ft.  Cribbing  less  than  5  ft.  in  height  was  con- 
structed M'ith  the  rear  line  of  stretchers  omitted.  In  many 
cases  two  or  three  rows  of  ties  were  spiked  on  the  top  of 
the  cribbing  and  wired  to  the  trestle  for  support,  to  prevent 
stones  or  boulders  from  rolling  over  the  top  of  the  cribbing 
onto  the  operating  tracks. 

The  construction  of  cribbing  was  started  in  January, 
1914,  and  continued  as  filling  progressed,  thus  supporting 
the  embankment  pressure  until  traffic  was  placed  on  the 
elevated  tracks  in  November,  1914.  After  that  it  carried 
the  additional  pressure  of  the  superimposed  train  load 
on  two  tracks  until  November,  1915,  when  construction 
work  was  completed  on  the  west  side  of  the  right-of-way. 
No  failures  were  noted  during  the  entire  period  that  could 
be  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  embankment  slopes, 
or  to  the  traffic,  until  excavation  work  started  on  the  west 
side.  At  this  time  a  heavy  clay  dumped  on  the  top  of  the 
slope  behind  the  cribbing  caused  a  heavA*  surcharge  in  ex- 
cess of  the  l^S  to  1  slope  previously  used.  This  additional 
load  caused  a  maximum  movement  of  2  ft.  in  the  distance 
of   50   ft.    effected.      The  maximum   movement   occurred   at 
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of   the   hciglit,    with    the 
of    the    maximum,    the 


top    moving   out 
M)ttom    remaining 


about  two-third 
al)out  one-third 
fixed. 

From  the  resuUs  obtained  it  would  appear  that  timber 
cribbing,  well  constructed,  as  above  described,  is  economical 
and  safe  for  supporting  embankments  temporarily  during 
construction.  The  .slope  i)ehind  the  cribbing  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  angle  of  natural  repose  of  the  soil,  and  for  safety, 
the  height  of  the  cril)I)ing  should  not  exceed  10  ft.,  unless 


in.  wide,  was  placed  in  the  center  of  each  stretcher  to  give 
support  and  to  allow  the  stretchers  to  be  laid  with  broken 
joints,  thus  forming  a  more  compact  wall.  All  ties  were 
reinforced  with   34 -'i^-  square  bars. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  the  dowel  type  cribbing  was 
used,  as  the  weight  of  the  pieces  was  such  as  to  make 
it  uneconomical  to  handle  them  by  hand,  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways practical  to  furnish  a  derrick  for  the  small  f)ieces  of 
work   for  which  this  cribljing   is   adaptable.     The  members 
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Profile  Showing  Extent  of  the  Timber  Crib  Retaining  Walls 


it  can  be  by  wire  or  otherwise  supported  from  an  adjoining 
wall  or  trestle. 

Concrete   Cribbing 

The  satisfactory  results  obtained  in  the  use  of  this  crib- 
bing, made  out  of  old  and  useless  timber,  led  to  the  test- 
ing of  the  value  of  this  style  of  cribbing  constructed  of 
concrete.  Two  types  of  concrete  cribbing  were  developed 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  retaining  wall  in  connection 
with  a  two-level  embankment,  as  sliown  in  two  of  the  photo- 
graphs. 

The  members  of  the  dowel  type  cribbing  are  similar  in 
design  to  the  ordinary  wood  cross  tie.  The  headers  were 
made  8  ft.  in  length,  with  a  6-in.  square  cross-sectional 
area,  expanded  to  6  by  8  in.  at  a  distance  of  8  in.   from 
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Two  Forms  of  Concrete  Cribbing 


each  end.  The  stretchers  were  made  8  ft.  in  length  with  a 
uniform  8-in.   square  cross-section. 

In  placing  the  members,  the  stretchers  were  bonded  to 
the  headers  with  ^-in.  rods,  dropped  through  ^-in.  holes 
left  in  both  ends  of  the  stretchers  and  in  the  front  end  of 
the  headers.  All  ties  were  reinforced  with  four  j^-in. 
twisted  square  bars,  to  afford  sufficient  strength  to  with- 
stand handling. 

Cribbing  members  with  interlocking  ends  were  con- 
structed with  5 -in.  square  section.  The  ends  of  the  headers 
were  made  with  two  projections  2 3^  in.  long  at  each  end  in 
plan,  and  with  a  4-in.  projection  6  in.  thick  at  each  end 
in  elevation,  so  as  to  form  an  end  area  of  9  by  10  in.  The 
stretchers  were  made  with  the  ends  notched  lYz  in,  to  match 
the  headers,  and  a  4-in.  projection  in  elevation  to  form  an 
end  area  of  5  by  10  in.     An  additional  4-in.  projection,  6 


of  the  second  type,  with  interlocking  ends  and  smaller 
cross-sectional  area,  are  much  lighter  and  can  be  handled 
easily  by  two  men. 

A  photograph  shows  this  type  of  cribbing  wall  built  with 
a  front  batter  of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  to  heights  varying 
from  10  to  133^  ft.  This  cribbing  was  placed  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1915  on  a  new  embankment  20  ft.  high,  sup- 
ported by  a  retaining  wall  19  ft.  in  advance.     After  a  year's 


High  Crib  Wall  Made  of  Old  Ties 

service  no  signs  of  failure  have  been  noted.  The  embank- 
ment was  thoroughly  settled  with  water  before  the  cribbing 
wall  was  placed,  and  only  a  slight  subsequent  settlement 
has  occurred. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  type  of  construction 
forms  a  very  compact  wall,  at  a  cost  less  than  one-half 
that  of  the  usual  retaining  wall.     On  account  of  its  elastic 
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and  yielding  properties,  this  type  of  construction  can  be 
used  in  many  locations  where,  on  account  of  the  poor 
foundations,  the  cost  of  retaining  walls  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. This  feature  will  make  this  type  of  construction  very 
valuable  for  many  purposes. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INQUIRY  ON  RAILROAD 
REGULATION 

Hearings  before  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  at  Washington  were  temporarily  dis- 
continued on  March  29  for  at  least  two  weeks  on  account  of 
the  extra  session  of  Congress.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee completed  their  questioning  of  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Pacific,  on  his  statement  which  was 
abstracted  in  last  week's  issue,  and  heard  a  statement  by 
Marcus  P.  Knowlton,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  who  explained  some  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  trying  to  reorganize  the  Boston  &  Maine  sys- 
tem under  the  necessity  of  complying  with  conflicting  state 
laws,  as  an  illustration  of  the  need  for  federal  incorporation 
of  railroads. 

Judge  Knowlton  explained  that  the  Boston  Railroad  Hold- 
ing Company,  of  which  he  is  president,  holds  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  Its  stock  was  held  by  the  New 
York,, New  Haven  &  Hartford,  but  after  the  government  had 
brought  suit  to  terminate  the  New  Haven  control  a  decree 
was  entered  by  which  the  Holding  company  stock  was  trans- 
ferred to  five  trustees  who  were  to  control  the  stock  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  sell  it  conformably  with  the  public  in- 
terest in  such  a  way  as  to  end  the  alleged  monopoly. 

In  October,  1914,  the  federal  trustees  found  the  Boston  & 
Maine  operating  a  system  of  railroads  comprising  25  cor- 
porations whose  lines  extended  into  five  states — Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

All  the  trustees  and  the  directors  were  confident  in  the 
opinion  that  the  corporation  could  not  go  on  and  serve  the 
public  properly,  without  a  reorganization  that  should  di- 
minish its  fixed  charges  and  give  it  a  better  credit. 

A  brief  abstract  of  Judge  Knowlton's  statement  follows: 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  is  incorporated  under  differ- 
ent charters  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 
having  but  a  single  capital  stock  and  a  single  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  conducting  all  its  financial  affairs  as  a  single  cor- 
poration. At  the  same  time  it  is  a  domestic  corporation,  reg- 
ularly incorporated  in  each  of  the  three  states,  and  subject  to 
the  peculiar  legislation,  general  and  special,  of  each  of  these 
states  in  which  its  railroad  is  located;  and  in  this  respect,  it 
is  three  different  corporations,  each  without  authority  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  others,  as  neither  of  the  incorporating 
states  has  any  authority  or  control  over  either  of  the  other 
incorporating  states.  Other  railroads  belonging  to  this  sys- 
tem are  in  Vermont,  New  York  and  Canada,  and  governed 
by  the  laws  of  those  places. 

Everybody  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  the  several  corpora- 
tions belonging  to  the  system,  that  these  corporations  or  at 
least  most  oi  them,  should  be  kept  together.  It  has  also  been 
the  general,  if  not  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  that  no  practicable,  desirable  form  of 
reorganization  can  be  adopted  without  special  legislation  to 
authorize  it  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
if  not  in  the  other  jurisdictions  also.  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
directors  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  of  the  federal 
trustees  that  substantially  uniform  permissive  legislation 
might  be  obtained  in  these  three  states.  After  extended  hear- 
ings and  much  discussion,  statutes  were  enacted  in  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1915,  giving  such  authority; 
but  these  statutes  differ  materially  in  their  provisions,  and  it 
will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  proceed  under 


them  without  the  enactment  of  amendments.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  practicable  statute  in 
aid  of  the  project.  In  September  of  last  year  the  corporation 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

This  corporation,  being  directly  subject  to  the  legislation 
of  three  different  states,  must  make  returns  to  the  public 
service  commissioners  of  each  of  these  states  and  obey  their 
orders.  It  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Each  of  these  tribunals 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  general,  as  well  as  the  local  affairs 
of  the  corporation.  In  cases  of  a  conflict  in  the  laws  passed 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states,  or  in  the  orders  of 
the  several  commissions,  there  would  be,  in  some  matters, 
great  doubt  as  to  which  should  control.  Statutes  and  orders 
that  are  only  local  in  their  effect,  are  no  doubt  binding  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  as  to  permanent  local  conditions 
within  the  state.  Those  that  are  intended  to  affect  the  cor- 
poration generally,  like  a  change  in  the  amount  of  its  capital 
stock,  or  regulations  as  to  the  issue  of  stock,  or  provisions 
limiting  or  regulating  the  corporate  indebtedness,  if  in  con- 
flict with  the  law  of  another  state  where  the  company  is 
also  incorporated,  give  rise  to  doubts  and  uncertainties  which 
are  most  troublesome. 

The  recent  statutes  enacted  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
authorizing  a  reorganization,  and  the  one  reported  and 
chiefly  considered  in  New  Hampshire,  all  contain  a  provision 
subjecting  the  directors  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  to 
punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  a  violation  of  the 
statute.  As  the  two  statutes  differ  from  each  other  in  im- 
portant particulars,  it  seems  that  action  under  either  of  them 
would  involve  a  choice  by  the  directors  of  the  state  in  which 
to  suffer  imprisonment  for  compliance  with  the  law  of  the 
other  state. 

I  ought  to  say  that,  in  connection  with  the  continued  efforts 
to  obtain  a  reorganization  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  system,  a 
renewed  attempt  to  procure  a  permissive  act  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  now  being  made  before  the  legislature  in  session 
there.  There  is  also  a  bill  in  the  Maine  legislature,  now  in 
session,  to  obtain  an  extension  and  modification  of  the  statute 
of  that  state  enacted  in  1915. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  statutes  were  first  enacted  in  New 
Hampshire,  forbidding  an  increase  of  rates  upon  certain 
railroads  belonging  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  system,  and  it  has 
been  contended  that  these  statutes  were  not  only  prohibitive 
of  an  increase  as  to  intrastate  commerce,  but  also  of  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  for  the  increase  of 
rates  in  interstate  commerce.  In  other  states  there  has  been 
legislation  as  to  rates,  which  was  unjustly  discriminating  in 
its  effect  upon  interstate  commerce. 

If  a  reorganization  is  accomplished,  we  shall  still  be  sub- 
ject to  different  codes  of  laws  in  the  different  states,  and  to 
the  orders  of  different  tribunals,  seeking,  each  in  its  own 
way,  to  regulate  the  public  service. 

With  the  enormous  growth  of  business  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  few  decades  it  has  for  a  long  time  been 
becoming  more  ajid  more  evident  that  the  only  convenient 
and  economical  way  of  conducting  interstate  commerce  over 
railroads  is  by  combinations  of  the  small  and  short  railroads 
into  extended  systems,  each  under  a  single  general  manage- 
ment, covering  long  distances  and  classified  contmuous 
movements,  with  as  few  changes  of  route  and  train  as 
possible. 

In  amount  and  importance,  especially  when  the  long 
distances  of  its  transportation  are  considered,  the  interstate 
commerce  over  railroads  in  the  United  States  very  greatly 
exceeds  the  intrastate  commerce  over  these  railroads.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  prescribed  elaborate 
regulations  of  interstate  commerce  over  existing  railroads; 
but  Congress  has  never  attempted  to  provide  the  instrumen- 
talities for  carrying  it  on,  or  directly  to  authorize  the  crea- 
tion of  such  instrumentalities  that  should  derive  their  sole 
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autlioritN',  umlor  tlic  (\)nstituliiin,  Iroin  tlic  uoviTniiH'nt  ol" 
tlu'  United  Slates. 

"If  the  corporations  that  are  to  engage  in  this  business 
through  tlie  operation  of  railroads  were  directly  diartered  hv 
the  United  States,"  he  said,  '"it  would  relieve  the  public  from 
the  great  difficuUy  and  expense  of  dealing  witli  different 
jurisdictions  having  conflicting  laws,  and  from  the  labor 
and  cost  of  subjection  to  the  reciuirements  of  numerous  com- 
missions, all  suj)ervising  the  same  matters,  which  can  l)e 
|)roperly  and  completely  supervised  by  one,  and  from  the 
oftkial  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  members  of  unnecessary' 
corporate  organizations.  It  would  relieve  from  most  of  tiie 
dillkulties  in  the  special  cases  to  which  I  have  referred." 

It  is  evident  that  the  creation  of  federal  railroad  corpora- 
tions to  act  as  carriers  in  interstate  commerce  would  have 
many  advantages  over  the  present  method  of  providing  sep- 
arate railroad  corporations  in  the  several  states  where  the 
railroads  are  located. 

judge  Knowlton  also  gave  a  legal  argument  to  show  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  i)ass  a  national  incorporation  act. 

ROD  PACKING  AND  SWAB  HOLDER 

The  Paxton-Mitchell  Compan}-,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  made 
a  slight  change  in  its  rod  packing,  to  insure  the  spring  which 
holds  the  packing  segments  against  the  rod  being  applied  in 
the  proper  manner.  As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  a  recess  is  formed 
in  the  outside  of  the  packing  segments  for  the  spring,  thereby 
making  it  impossible  to  misapply  them.     The  general  form 


back  of  the  lioldcr  provide  a  -^^-in.  air  space  between  it  and 
tile  gland.  Jhis  also  assists  in  dissipating  the  heat.  With 
this  swab  liolder  on  a  superheater  Mikado  locomotive  it  has 


Fig.  1 — Improved  Type  of  Paxton-Mitchell  Packing 

of  segments  has  not  been  changed  and  they  operate  the  same 
as  before.  It  is  claimed  that  the  segments  for  superheater 
locomotives  are  made  of  a  material  that  will  stand  over  1,000 
deg.  F.,  and  further,  that  the  wear  on  the  rod  is  no  greater 
than  tliat  with  saturated  steam  packing. 

This  company  has  also  developed  a  new  air-cooled  swab 
holder  that  has  been  found  to  give  especially  good  service. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  made  of  brass  and  was  designed 
primarily  for  superheater  locomotives  where  the  high  tem- 
perature is  liable  to  destroy  the  lubricating  qualities  of  the 
swab.  The  new  holder  has  fins  on  the  outside  face  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  w^hich  increase  the  radiating  surface  and 
thus  carry  away  the  heat  from  the  swab.     Lugs  cast  on  the 


Fig.  2 — Swab  Holder  Designed  for  Superheater  Locomotives 

been  possible  to  keep  the  swaVj  in  use  for  two  months  with 
satisfactory  results. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EXPLOSIVES 

Colonel  B.  W.  Dunn,  chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  safe  transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous 
articles,  has  issued  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1916.  The  number  of  persons  killed  in  acci- 
dents on  railroads  chargeable  to  explosives  and  other  dan- 
gerous articles  during  the  year  was  7,  and  of  injured  171; 
and  the  total  property  loss  was  $20,616,794.  About  97  per 
cent  ($20,000,000)  of  this  loss  was  chargeable  to  the  two 
explosions  at  "Black  Tom,"  New  York  harbor,  on  July  30. 
The  total  amount  of  the  losses  in  1915  was  $1,246,329;  and 
for  the  four  years  next  preceding,  the  annual  total  was  never 
alonve  $400,000.  The  number  of  persons  killed  in  1915  was 
70;  in  1914  it  was  13;  in  1913  it  was  2;  and  in  1912  was  8. 

Fires  reported  in  1916  as  occurring  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  of  gasoline,  numbered  23,  with  a  property  loss 
of  $128,986.  There  is  a  summary  of  fires  reported  as  oc- 
curring in  the  transportation  of  charcoal  in  the  year  1916 
in  w-hich  are  embraced  81  fires;  property  loss  $15,956. 

"Strike-anywhere"  matches  caused  75  fires;  loss  $28,543. 
Fires  in  the  transportation  of  nitric  acid  numbered  51;  loss 
$45,610.  The  report  contains  a  large  amount  of  other  data 
including  a  long  list  of  prominent  cases  of  rough  treatment 
of  cars  containing  explosives. 

The  president  of  the  bureau  is  N.  D.  Maher  (Norfolk  & 
Western)  and  the  secretary  is  J.  E.  Fairbanks,  30  Church 
street.  New  York  City.  The  number  of  raihvay  lines  be- 
longing to  the  bureau  is  422  and  the  number  of  inspections 
of  stations  made  during  the  year  was  8,063.  The  total  num- 
ber of  boxes  of  high  explosives  condemned  as  unsafe  for 
transportation  in  1916  was  1610,  as  compared  with  5,785 
in  the  preceding  year  and  4,949  in  the  year  before  that.  The 
number  of  kegs  of  black  powder  condemned  as  unsafe  for 
transportation  was,  in  1916,  64;  in  1915,  163;  and  in  1914, 
317.  The  number  of  cars  in  transit  inspected  in  1916  was 
1810,  of  which  66  showed  serious  violations  of  regulations. 
Over  500  lectures  on  safe  transportation  of  explosives  were 
given  during  the  year. 

In  a  special  appendix  (issued  also  in  a  separate  pamphlet) 
Colonel  Dunn  has  presented  a  detailed  report  on  the  Black 
Tom  disaster.     This  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Probable  Immigration  After  the  War  Is  Over 

Correspondent  Believes  United  States  Will  Be  Promised 
Land    for    High    Grade     Military     Trained    Immigrants. 

By  Our  Si)ccial  European  Correspondent. 


IT  Ijegins  to  look  as  if  the  whole  question  of  immigration 
and  the  handling  of  European  labor  may  soon  have  to  be 
worked  out  again,  and  as  if  American  railways  and  in- 
dustrial companies  would  soon  have  to  look  upon  this  old 
problem  in  a  new  light  and  prepare  to  deal  with  it  in  new 
ways.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  end  of 
the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  the  vast  fabric  of  armies  built 
up  because  of  hostilities,  there  will  be  an  unprecedented 
rush  of  labor  to  the  United  States.  One  may  say  what  he 
will  about  the  amount  of  labor  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Belgium  and  northern  France  or  to  rebuild 
the  destroyed  portions  of  the  German,  Russian  and  Austrian 
frontiers.  We  may  say  what  we  will  about  the  many  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  that  will  be  required  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  for  the  new  industrial  plants  of  Europe.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  people  of  Europe  will  have  their  eyes 
on  the  United  States  and  will  attempt  to  get  there  to  recoup 
their  fortunes. 

The  United  States  will  be  once  again  their  promised  land. 
Soldiers,  women,  civilians,  and  all  the  people  I  talk  with 
insist  that  the  United  States  has  become  fabulously  rich  by 
this  war,  and  many  of  them  have  told  me  of  their  intention 
to  go  th^re  so  soon  as  they  are  permitted  by  the  end  of  the 
war.  So  widespread  is  this  feeling  that  it  is  already  asserted 
that  the  governments  of  Europe  will  work  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  this  flux  of  labor  from 
becoming  too  great. 

This  is  not  the  expression  of  my  opinion  only;  it  is  the 
result  of  talking  with  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  in  Europe.  Should  hostilities  cease  this  summer, 
they  say,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  year  1918  saw 
our  immigration  reach  the  huge  total  of  2,000,000;  almost 
twice  that  of  the  banner  year  1907.  The  only  check  to  this 
immigration  will  be  our  own  laws  and  those  of  the  respective 
European  governments. 

But  the  character  and  quality  of  this  new  immigration 
are  going  to  be  very  different  from  any  that  we  have  yet  had 
in  our  history.  The  literacy  law  of  the  United  States  which 
goes  into  effect  May  1  will  not  determine  the  character  of 
this  immigration.  As  was  shown  in  Italy  some  years  ago 
when  such  a  law  appeared  to  be  about  to  pass  under  the  Taft 
administration,  an  unlettered  man  or  woman  can  be  taught 
to  read  and  write  well  enough  in  three  to  five  months  to  pass 
the  test  of  the  new  law.  The  law  will  not  long  shut  out  the 
honest  liut  ignorant  peasant.  The  new  immigrants  coming 
to  us  will  be  laborers  who  have  graduated  from  the  armies, 
men  who  have  fought  for  six  months,  a  year,  two  and  even 
three  years,  along  the  various  fronts  or  worked  in  the  muni- 
tion factories. 

The  manhood  of  Europe  has  received  a  training  in  hard 
labor,  in  habits  of  sobriety  and  in  discipline  that  may  make  it 
invaluable  to  employers.  Just  as  those  foreigners  among  us 
Avho  worked  on  our  railroads,  in  our  subways,  in  our  fac- 
tories, in  all  our  work  of  construction,  became  unusually 
useful  in  the  armies  which  they  left  us  to  join,  so  these  new 
immigrants  will  have  been  educated  for  us  along  the  same 
lines.  Further,  we  may  be  particularly  sure  of  the  quality 
of  the  man  who,  guided  by  a  sense  of  decency  and  self-respect 
and  patriotism,  left  us  without  compulsion  to  fight  in  Europe 
and  who,  his  duty  done,  returns  to  us  once  more. 

Employers  will  not  have  to  fear  from  these  army  graduates 
any    wild    spirit    of   lawlessness    bred    by    military    service. 


ISIilitary  discipline  in  these  armies  has,  on  the  contrar}', 
taught  the  men  self-control,  obedience,  and  cheerfulness  in 
the  face  of  hard  work.  It  has  rubbed  off  the  disagreeable  cor- 
ners of  their  characters.  It  has  even  forced  them  to  eat  little, 
sleep  lightly,  and  go  far  without  complaint,  indeed  accept 
wounds  and  death  itself  with  calm  philosophy.  Whatever 
of  rowdiness,  of  swaggering,  of  drunkenness,  there  was  among 
these  soldiers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  long  since  been 
ground  out  of  them.  It  is  only  the  "tin""  soldier  who  clings 
to  such  veneers  of  war.  If  he  might,  an  employer  should 
make  an  honorable  army  or  navy  discharge,  a  requisite  for 
the  emplo3ment  of  these  new  laborers. 

There  should  rather  be  the  fear  that  the  war,  instead  of 
breeding  roughness  and  disobedience  among  these  men, 
should  in  some  cases  have  broken  down  their  sturdy  self- 
reliance,  as  for  instance  with  men  of  the  Serbian  army  I 
saw  after  they  had  come  over  the  Albanian  mountains.  The 
hardships,  the  hunger,  the  panic  had  left  them  physical 
wrecks,  and  their  six  months  of  recuperation  at  Corfu  was 
not  sufficient  to  reljuild  them.  Physically  they  looked  all 
right  but  I  knew  their  spirit  was  gone. 

How  will  the  American  employer  of  labor  handle  these 
sons  of  the  armies,  these  men  who  have  had  a  life  education 
of  engineering,  of  mechanics,  of  plain  work  and  vast  suffering 
compressed  into  the  narrow  space  of  a  }'ear  or  two  at  war? 

Will  he  permit  them  to  be  herded  like  cattle  into  his  fac- 
tories, about  his  yards,  his  place  of  work?  Will  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  their  exploitation  by  their  own  countrj'men  who 
parade  as  foremen?  Too  often  this  was  the  treatment  for- 
merly accorded  the  labor  which  came  among  us  during  the 
past  dozen  years. 

If  the  employer  continues  as  of  old  he  will  not  only  add 
to  our  well-nigh  unsolvable  national  immigrant  problem,  to 
the  miseries  of  these  work  people  and  to  his  own  labor  prob- 
lems, but,  he  will  also  lose  a  good  part  of  the  immediate 
efficiency  of  these  efficient  laborers.  Should  he  decide  against 
the  old  method,  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  organi- 
zation methods  which  are  today  holding  together  these  im- 
mense l)odies  of  men  in  Europe  and  leading  them  to  insur- 
mountable tasks  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  work  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  lexicon  of  labor. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  armies  are  held  together 
by  tlie  force  of  the  military  spirit.  It  is  by  the  mere  force 
of  organization,  and  this  organization  has  at  its  bottom  the 
good,  fancied  or  real,  of  every  one  of  its  members,  and  in 
each  army  organization  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  human, 
racial  qualities  of  each  group.  Thus,  the  Gennan  organiza- 
tion is  a  stiff  one;  results  in  fighting  and  work  are  gotten 
by  implacable  brutality.  But  in  the  French  and  Italian 
army  organizations  results  are  gotten  by  treating  men  kindly, 
b}'  officers  accepting  soldiers  as  their  equals,  and  by  per- 
suading, stimulating  them  to  their  tasks,  all  the  while  letting 
the  reins  of  discipline  seem  loose. 

An  Italian  general  once  undertook  to  explain  to  me  his 
aj)parent  lack  of  discipline.  Soldiers  were  passing  by,  salut- 
ing and  smiling  to  him  at  the  same  time,  in  a  manner  that 
was  more  friendly  than  respectful.  "If  those  fellows  were 
Germans,  I  couldn't  let  them  smile  in  my  presence  and  ever 
hope  to  get  any  work  out  of  them  again,"  he  remarked. 
"But  if  I  did  not  smile  and  seem  slipshod  in  my  discipline 
with  my  men.  they  would  appear  to  be  working  but  yet  not 
working.     These   Italians  of  mine  know  that   I  and  every 
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(iflkcr  liavc  their  gootl  at  heart.  We  don't  ask  them  to  do 
thing.s  we  wouldn't  do  ourselves,  and  we  sometimes  do 
things  as  an  example  that  we  don't  ask  them  to  do.  Then 
tliey  do  them  of  their  own  accord." 

As  the  Italians  will  come  to  the  United  States  in  greater 
nunihor.s  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  they  having  suf- 
fered less  in  man  loss  from  the  war  and  certainly  as  much, 
relatively,  in  money  losses,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  their 
character. 

The  character  of  the  Italian  workingman,  or  peasant,  can 
l)e  put  down  in  a  few  words.  He  has  but  one  big  fault.  He 
is  sensitive  to  reproach,  quick  to  offense.  Therefore  his  is 
among  the  most  democratic  of  nations.  He  is  lazy,  perhaps, 
in  the  southern  parts  of  his  own  country,  but  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  colder  climate  this  southerner  quickens  in  his 
work. 

Generally  the  Italians  themselves  make  distinctions  be- 
tween tlie  man  from  the  north  and  the  man  from  the  south. 
The  man  of  the  north,  of  the  regions  of  Milan  and  Turin, 
lives  in  a  cold  climate,  is  hearty,  industrious,  wealthy,  in- 
genious, and  as  such  is  the  backbone  of  Italian  life  and 
progress.  It  is  the  peasants  of  these  provinces  of  Lombardy, 
Piedmont,  and  Liguria  that  constitutes  about  one-third  of 
the  600,000  emigrants  of  Italy  that  annually  go  abroad  to 
the  Argentine,  to  France,  to  Austria,  to  Germany,  and  to  the 
United  States,  nearly  one  half  or  .some  280,000  going  to  the 
United  States.  But  those  northern  province  emigrants  gen- 
erally go  abroad  to  work  during  the  seasons  when  there  is  no 
work  for  them  at  home.  Their  character  has  never  formed 
a  problem  for  any  employer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Italians  of  the  south  and  who  treats 
them  with  common  decency. 

It  is  the  immigrant  of  the  provinces  further  south  who 
must  be  studied.  His  employer  must  never  hold  the  idea 
that  this  immigrant  is  a  natural  born  thief,  murderer  and  liar. 
He  was  in  some  degree  these  things  many  years  ago  when 
he  lived  under  almost  feudal  conditions  and  was  treated  by 
various  over-lords  as  something  of  a  slave.  The  impressions 
he  has  given  of  these  qualities  among  us  has  been  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian  government,  in  its  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  the  Camorra,  the  "black-hand,"  and  other  societies, 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  feudal  system,  has  not  been 
averse  to  permitting  its  bad  men  to  emigrate  to  and  continue 
their  work  in  foreign  lands. 

Seen  at  home,  as  I  have  seen  the  average  southern  Italian, 
he  is  simple,  accommodating,  unmoral,  (not  immoral),  un- 
religious  though  a  church-goer,  not  very  intelligent,  happy- 
go-lucky,  easily  flattered,  quick  to  respond  to  kindness,  f&ar- 
ful  of  unfair  treatment,  patient,  reasonably  hard-working, 
and — above  all — sober.  His  food  is  macaroni  (or  some 
form  of  this  flour  paste),  fruit,  meat,  cheese,  bread  and 
wine;  and  this  food  he  is  ready  to  divide,  if  he  be  a  peasant, 
with  all  comers.  In  the  third  class  compartments  of  the 
trains  where  the  peasants  ride,  particularly  the  laborers  who 
have  special  rates  to  travel  from  one  district  to  another,  in 
the  course  of  their  work,  there  exists  the  old-fashioned  spirit 
of  hospitality.  American  art  and  architectural  students  who 
travel  a  great  deal  in  all  Italy  have  told  me  that  they  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  refusing  the  rough  food  proffered 
them  by  these  kindly  peasants. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Italians  of  all  classes  have  a  way 
of  speaking  poorly  of  each  other.  Thus,  Rossini  once  said: 
"Whenever  an  Italian  sees  a  Spaniard,  he  should  embrace 
him;  for  if  it  were  not  for  the  Spaniard,  the  Italian  would 
be  the  lowest  race  on  earth."  Of  course,  this  remark  is  witty 
but  it  is  not  fair.  The  poorest  of  Italians  is  charitable.  If 
he  has  two  cents,  he  will  give  one  of  them  to  the  first  beg- 
gar he  meets;  which  explains  why  begging  has  become  a 
trade  in  Italy. 

In  dealing  with  these  big  children,  perhaps  the  first  Ameri- 
'  An  reform  necessary  is  to  get  away  from  the  feudal  "padrone" 


system,  which  so  effectually  prevents  any  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  man  employed.  The  construc- 
tion jobs  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  have  generally  been 
carried  out  by  the  engineer  or  contractor  telephoning  to  a 
padrone,  "I  want  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  for  six 
months,"  after  which  a  lump  sum  is  paid,  and  the  real  em- 
ployer has  nothing  further  to  do  providing  the  work  is  done 
as  he  wishes.  In  railroad  work  the  system  is  much  the 
same.  The  Italian  laborer,  or  the  Pole,  or  whatever  he  is, 
generally  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  railroad  he  is  work- 
ing on  and  is  not  interested.  He  is  working  not  for  the  rail- 
road, in  his  mind,  but  for  the  padrone,  the  "boss,"  who  gen- 
erally manages  to  exploit  him  in  his  wages,  his  food,  even 
his  clothing,  and  if  he  rebels,  the  best  satisfaction  he  gets 
is  a  discharge  on  the  spot.  One  way  to  break  up  the 
padrone  system  is  to  have  trusted  men  speaking  the  native 
language  of  the  gangs.  The  viciousness  of  the  contract 
system  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again,  and  it  has 
been  emphasized  that  the  real  employer  can  never  hope  to 
profit  by  the  past  training  of  the  individual  laborer,  or  by 
the  particular  training  the  laborer  acquires  while  doing  the 
immediate  work  before  him. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  new  army  graduates  will 
not  tolerate  the  rotten  old  padrone  system  and  that  they  will 
force  the  employer,  willy-nilly,  to  wake  up,  to  speed  up,  to 
take  heed  of  the  organization  forces  under  which  this  new 
laborer  has  been  schooled. 

The  man  with  the  labor  of  his  hands  to  sell  may  soon 
occupy  a  strategical  position.  Italy  is  going  to  try  to  keep 
her  laborers  at  home,  although  she  may  urge  them  to  go  to 
the  Argentine.  Germany,  which  before  the  war  employed 
800,000  foreign  laborers  a  year,  will  certainly,  in  view  of 
her  manhood  losses  of  the  war,  offer  a  fair  field  for  the 
foreign  laborer  during  her  reconstruction  and  the  vast  speed- 
ing-up process  of  commercial  expansion.  England  may 
offer  a  good  field  for  her  native  labor,  though  the  part 
woman  is  now  taking  there  promises  to  help  drive  labor 
America-wards.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  view  of  the  an- 
ticipated rush  towards  the  United  States,  Europe  really  fears 
a  yellow  labor  peril,  and  will  do  much  to  block  emigration. 

Such  facts  are  but  further  arguments  to  induce  the 
American  employer  of  labor  on  a  large  scale  to  intensify 
his  welfare  plans  which  at  present  apply  more  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom  of  the  labor  ladder. 


THE  SALE  OF  CITY  WATER  TO  RAILROADS* 

By  C.  R.  Knowles 

Superintendent  of  Water  Service,  Illinois  Central, 
Chicago,  111. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral purchased  water  amounting  to  over  $100,000  from  34 
water  plants  in  Illinois  alone.  This  is  an  average  of  near- 
ly $3,000  per  year  per  plant.  At  none  of  the  points  in- 
cluded in  the  above  figures  does  the  annual  expense  for 
water  fall  below  $600  and  at  some  points  (Centralia,  for 
example)  the  expense  for  water  amounts  to  over  $12,000 
annually.  Using  the  water  purchased  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral in  this  state  as  a  basis,  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  purchase  annually  from  city  plants  over  $10,000,000 
worth  of  water.  This  represents  no  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion of  the  revenue  from  the  operation  of  these  water  plants. 

The  consumption  of  water  for  all  purposes  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  700,000,- 
000,000  gal.  per  year.  Compared  with  this  enormous  figure 
the  water  purchased  from  city  plants  is  small,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  railroads  are  undeveloped  as  a  field  for  the 
sale  of  water.     This  brings  up  the  question  as  to  what  should 

*Read  before   the  Illinois   Section  of  the   American   Water  \\'orks   Asso- 
ciation,  Champaign,   III.,   March    13. 
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be  the  relation  of  the  railroad  to  the  city  water  plant.  Should 
it  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  householder  using  only 
a  few  thousand  gallons,  or  that  of  a  large,  long  hour,  high 
load  factor  consumer,  whose  business  permits  of  utilizing 
the  reserve  pumping  capacity,  thereby  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  plant? 

The  cost  of  supplying  water  may  be  divided  into  two 
charges:  first,  the  fixed  expense  or  cost  of  readiness  to  serve, 
which  remains  the  same  regardless  of  whether  the  plant  is 
operated  to  full  capacity  or  not;  second,  the  operating  ex- 
pense which  varies  with  the  amount  of  water  pumped.  As- 
suming the  plant  has  ample  reserve  capacity,  the  cost  of 
furnishing  water  to  the  railroad  or  other  large  consumer  will 
consist  of  the  fuel,  chemicals,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  and  any  re- 
turn in  excess  of  the  actual  operating  expenses  for  such  water 
furnished  may  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  overhead 
expense,  to  other  consumers. 

Companies  furnishing  electricity  for  power  are  prob- 
ably the  most  efficiently  conducted  public  service  institu- 
tions in  existence.  This  efficiency  is  largely  attained 
through  operating  the  power  plants  to  as  nearly  full 
capacity  as  possible  by  securing  an  output  for  the  power 
produced  through  attractive  rates  to  large  consumers  util- 
izing the  off-peak  load.  The  prevailing  rates  for  electric 
power  in  Illinois  are  from  4  to  11  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
Special  rates  for  large,  long  hour,  high  load  factor  con- 
sumers and  discounts  for  off-peak  service,  however,  bring 
the  cost  down  to  1  and  1^  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  The 
electric  power  companies  have  made  these  low  rates  for  two 
reasons:  First,  that  the  highest  efficiency  is  attained  when 
the  plant  is  operated  under  full  load  and  from  the  realiza- 
tion that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  charges  that  may  be  made 
for  electricity,  that  limit  being  reached  where  the  cost  of 
current  equals  the  cost  of  steam  or  other  power.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  a  railroad  water  supply.  The  limit  is 
reached  in  the  cost  of  water  from  city  plants  when  the  cost 
equals  or  is  in  excess  of  what  it  will  cost  the  railroad  to 
pump  its  own  water.  The  railroad  is  in  a  position  to  say 
what  the  water  should  cost  by  reason  of  having  a  water 
department  organization  and  perhaps  in  this  respect  has  a 
different  relation  to  the  water  plant  than  other  large  con- 
sumers. Ihe  fallacy  of  a  universal  rate  for  water  to  all  con- 
sumers regardless  of  consumption  is  recognized  by  most 
waterworks  managers,  and  sliding  scales  of  rates  are 
established  in  many  instances.  These  rates  are,  of  course, 
based  upon  all  expenses,  fixed  and  otherwise,  and  do  not 
provide  for  differential  treatment  of  large  consumers  where 
it  is  necessary  to  make  certain  concessions  in  order  to  hold 
the   business   or   secure   new   custom. 

No  better  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  differential 
treatment  of  customers  can  be  given  than  that  of  Knowles 
and  Scharff  in  their  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  Out-of- 
Pocket  Cost  to  Rate  Making,"  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Illinois  Water  Supply  Association,   1914,  as  follows: 

"There  remains,  then,  only  the  second  basis  which  seems 
to  us  proper  as  a  reason  for  differential  treatment  of  con- 
sumers— in  order  to  lower  the  cost  to  other  consumers  by 
retaining  custom  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  How  this 
works  out  may  be  very  readily  explained.  Assume  a  small 
waterworks  with  a  gross  income  of  $35,000,  which  must 
be  collected  when  it  is  supplying  1,000,000  gal.  per  day. 
Now  suppose  one  large  consumer  using  100,000  gal.  per 
day  and  paying  $3,500  per  year  should  find  that  he  could 
secure  water  elsewhere  at  a  cost  of  $2,500  per  year,  and 
should  disconnect  from  the  mains.  The  amount  supplied 
would  drop  to  900,000  gal.  per  day;  but  interest,  deprecia- 
tion and  maintenance  would  remain  practically  the  same. 
It  would  still  be  necessary  to  have  the  same  number  of 
engineers  and  firemen;  and  the  only  saving  would  be  a 
small  amount  of  fuel,  alum,  hypochlorite,  oil  and  waste, 
etc.,  which  would  certainly  not  be  in  excess  of  $1,000  per 


year  and  would  probably  be  a  great  deal  less,  so  that  the 
gross  income  to  be  raised  might  be  reduced  to  say  $34,000, 
all  of  which  would  have  to  be  raised  from  other  consumers. 
Now,  if  all  other  conditions  remained  the  same,  and  the 
rate  for  the  large  consumer  were  reduced  so  as  to  just  hold 
his  custom,  when  paying  $2,500  per  year,  the  total  gross 
income  would  still  be  $35,000  and  the  portion  to  be  raised 
from  consumers  other  than  the  large  one  would  be  $32,500, 
or  $1,500  less  than  in  other  cases.  Their  rates  could,  of 
course,  be  correspondingly  lower  than  would  be  necessary 
if  the  large  consumer  were  lost.  The  advantage  of  such 
an  arrangement  to  all  of  the  consumers  is  obvious,  and 
such  differential  treatment,  if  neccessary  to  secure  this  ad- 
vantage, would  not  only  not  constitute  discrimination,  as 
we  have  defined  it,  but  would  appear  to  be  a  plain  duty 
of  the  waterworks  as  a  public  utility. 

"In  brief,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  consumers  that 
large,  long  hour,  high  load  factor  consumers  be  retained. 
Differential  treatment  of  them  does  not  constitute  dis- 
crimination, so  long  as  it  will  result  in  advantage  and 
saving  to  other  consumers.  Such  concessions  in  rates, 
however,  must  not  be  greater  than  actually  necessary  to 
meet  the  competition  of  other  sources  of  supply,  as  in 
any  case  they  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  increase  instead 
of  decrease  the  income  to  be  collected  from  other  con- 
sumers. Thus  in  the  case  cited  above,  if  it  were  possible 
to  get  the  business  at  $2,500,  any  rate  less  than  that  sum 
would  constitute  discrimination.  While  if  it  were  really 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  competition,  any  rate  greater 
than  $1,000  per  year  would  effect  some  saving  for  other 
consumers,  and  would  be  justifiable.  A  rate  less  than 
$1,000,  however,  would  make  the  amount  to  be  collected 
from  other  consumers  greater  than  if  the  large  consumer 
ceased  entirely  to  take  service.  This  would  certainly  be 
discrimination  under  our  definition." 

In  view  of  the  facts  as  to  ratemaking  as  brought  out 
above  it  would  appear  that  in  many  instances  more  at- 
tractive rates  could  be  made  the  large  consumers,  such  as 
railroads,  rather  than  suffer  the  loss  of  business  that  will 
perhaps  decrease  the  income  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  rate  for  water  furnished  the  re- 
maining consumers  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Aside  from  the 
advantage  of  the  large  consumer  in  keeping  down  the  unit 
cost  through  absorbing  a  portion  of  the  overhead  or  readi- 
ness to  serve  expense,  a  number  of  instances  might  be  cited 
where  the  acquisition  of  one  or  two  large  consumers  has 
made  it  possible  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  pumping  plant 
and  even  construct  new  plants. 

Another  writer  has  strongly  advised  the  waterworks  man- 
agers to  cultivate  a  wider  market  for  the  sale  of  water  by 
encouraging  irrigation  of  truck  farms  and  family  gardens. 
He  stated  further:  "Water  is  a  marketable  commodity. 
Were  as  much  ingenuity  expended  in  marketing  water  as  in 
electricity  there  is  probably  not  a  waterworks  plant  in 
America  that  would  not  be  able  to  double  the  quantity  of 
water  sold."  Undoubtedly  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
encouraging  new  uses  for  water,  but  as  water  is  one  of  the 
prime  necessities  in  the  operation  of  a  steam  railway,  the 
market  is  already  at  hand  and  waterworks  managers  would 
have  but  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
water  if  they  would  apply  the  same  methods  that  prevail 
in  other  business  lines,  namely,  to  divide  the  profits  with 
the  customer  if  necessary  to  get  the  business. 


Western  Australia  Coal  Industry. — The  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Collie  Coal  Industry  of  Western 
Australia  recommends  that  locomotives  for  use  on  the  state 
railways  should  in  future  be  provided  with  a  wide  firebox 
similar  to  that  in  use  in  New  Zealand,  and  also  that  the 
first  locomotive  of  this  type  should  be  obtained  either  from 
the  Unted  Kingdcm  or  from  the  United  States. 
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WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,   A|iiil   i,   I'M  7. 

T'koposr.D  Gi  Ni'RAi,  .\i)\  \NtK  IN  Fkkigitt  Ratks 

Furtlier  ilovelopments  in  the  campaign  of  the  railroad.-^  lor 
a  .general  increase  in  freight  rates  are  awaitinu;  action  In 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  ])etitions  lUed 
hy  the  roads  asking  the  commission  to  amend  its  rules  of 
tariff  publication  to  pennit  them  to  make  a  general  ])er- 
•cenlage  advance  by  brief  sujiplements  to  the  existing  tariffs. 
Twenty-four  western  railroads  tiled  a  petition  to  this  effect 
with  the  commission  on  Monday  on  behalf  of  the  carriers  ii^ 
Western  CMassitication  territory,  asking  that  the  advance  be 
permitted  to  become  effective  without  susj)ension  and  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

The  southern  roads  began  planning  their  course  of  pro- 
-cedure  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  on  Friday,  March  30, 
which  was  attended  by  50  or  60  traffic  officers.  A  special 
committee,  with  Lincoln  Green,  vice-president  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  discuss  the 
-details  and  draft  a  petition  to  the  commission,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  tiled  with  the  commission  shortly.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  advance  to  be  asked  by  the  western  roads 
will  be  the  same  percentage  as  that  asked  by  the  eastern 
roads,  15  per  cent,  but  the  list  of  commodities  to  be  excepted 
from  the  percentage  rule  will  probably  be  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  eastern  lines. 

The  western  roads  in  their  petition  declared  that  a  general 
advance  in  freight  rates  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  tlie 
roads  ''to  meet  the  financial  outlay  incident  to  the  observance 
of  the  Adamson  law  and  incident  to  other  greatly  in- 
creased operating  costs,  the  increased  cost  of  ecjuipment  and 
of  capital  and  increased  taxes,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  general  commerce  of  the  country  and  the  additional 
obligations  that  are  arising  in  connection  with  the  plans  of 
national  defense."  It  is  declared  that  these  increased  costs 
and  obligations  cannot  be  met  by  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  present  basis  of  rates. 

The  petition  recites  that  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Adamson  law,  added  to  the  great  advance  in  wages,  fuel, 
materials,  supplies  and  equipment  which  have  occurred  re- 
centl}-,  operate  as  continuing  factors  in  greatly  decreasing  the 
net  operating  income;  that  additional  equipment  and  im- 
provements in  operating  facilities  have  become  imperatively 
necessary  due  to  the  changes  in  nature,  volume  and  general 
distribution  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  that  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  such  commerce  and  to  preserve 
and  promote  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
country,  large  sums  of  money  must  be  expended  by'  the  car- 
riers for  additions  and  betterments.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  carriers  "are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  making, 
and  desire  to  make  promptly,  adequate  provision  for  serving 
the  needs  of  the  nation  in  railway  transportation  incident  to 
the  national  defense,"  that  "adequately  and  efficiently  to 
can-}-  out  their  obligations  in  this  behalf  and  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  present  crisis,  large  sums  of  money  must 
be  expended  in  providing  and  preparing  facilities,  and  seri- 
ous interference  v,^ith  their  commerce  and  diminutions  of 
■earnings  therefrom  will  necessarily  result  from  the  preferred 
and  expedited  service  to  be  required  in  this  behalf." 

The  carriers  also  represent  "that  they  are  now^  in  great 
need  of,  and  will  require  in  the  very  near  future,  large  sums 
•of  new  capital  for  the  improvement,  betterment  and  necessary 
extension  of  their  properties  and  that,  under  present  condi- 
tions, they  encounter  increased  cost  of  capital  in  connection 
■with  financing  improvements,  additions  and  betterments  and 
will  in  the  future  be  put  to  the  necessity  of  paying  high 
premiums  for  capital  in  view  of  the  great  decrease  in  the  net 
income  from  their  properties." 

The  commission  on  ISIarch  29  allowed  a  not  inconsid- 
erable increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  coal-carrying  roads 
when  it  declined  to  suspend  tariffs  naming  increased  rates 


on  hititiiiiiiou.^  coal  from  \\  e>t  X'irginia  and  Peim.sylvania 
lields  to  tidewater.  The  rates  from  West  Virginia  fields  are 
increased  10  cents  per  ton  effective  April  1  and  the  rate- 
froni  Penn.sylvania  lields  5  cents  per  ton  effective  April  16. 
riic  con'.mission  also  declined  to  su-spend  the  tariffs  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  naming  in- 
creases in  rates  on  coke  varying  from  10  to  65  cents  per  ton  ■ 
from  West  Virginia  ovens  to  Virginia  furnace  points  and  * 
those  tariffs  became  effective  on  April  1.  The  coal  and  coke 
rates  are  those  which  the  executives  asked  the  suspension 
board  to  allow  to  go  into  effect  at  the  hearing  on  March  22. 
The  only  protest  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  was  as  to  the 
change  in  the  relationship.  The  roads  had  also  filed  tariffs 
providing  for  increases  of  5  to  15  cents  a  ton  on  lake  cargo 
coal,  which  have  elicited  many  protests  from  shippers,  and 
have  filed  tariffs  increasing  the  ex-lake  rates  on  iron  ore  by 
15  cents.  These  will  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the  iron 
and  steel  interests  in  the  Youngstown  district. 

The  commission  also  allowed  advanced  westbound  lake 
and  rail  rates  proposed  by  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company  to  go 
into  effect  on  ]\Iarcli  29.  The  advances  are  5  cents  per  100 
j)ounds  and  had  been  denied  by  the  commission  in  three 
previous  decisions.  Some  of  the  shippers  objected  at  the 
hearing  to  the  decrease  in  the  spread  between  the  rail  and  the 
lakc-and-rail  rates  but  H.  S.  Noble,  representing  the  transit 
company,  said  it  would  probably  ask  later  for  an  additional 
advance  corresponding  with  that  asked  by  the  railroads. 

A  general  readjustment  of  rates  in  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation territory,  which  was  filed  by  the  roads  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  made  by  the  commission  in  the  5  per  cent 
case,  is  pending  before  the  commission  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  several  hearings.  Representatives  of  the  Central 
Freight  Association  lines  have  asked  the  commission  to 
vacate  its  suspension  orders  in  this  case  in  order  that  the  , 
C.  F.  A.  scale  may  be  advanced  on  May  1  to  the  level  of 
what  they  understand  the  commission  intended  it  to  be,  in 
preparation  for  the  general  advances  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions. 

The  commission  has  made  public  a  file  of  telegrams  and 
letters  from  shippers  protesting  against  the  general  advance 
in  rates,  but  more  particularly  against  any  action  without 
hearings.  jSlost  of  the  protests  have  come  from  the  smaller 
interests,  although  one  of  the  first  to  be  received  was  from 
G.  M.  Freer,  president  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  protesting  against  any  general  advances  on  short 
notice. 

The  manner  in  which  the  railroad  executives  made  their  -i 
announcement  to  the  commission  of.  their  plans  for  asking  a  • 
general  rate  advance  apparently  has  created  an  impression 
among  shippers  that  the  roads  were  seeking  to  rush  the  com- 
mission into  more  precipitate  action  than  the  roads  had  any 
idea  of.  The  roads  had  made  no  secret  of  their  intentions; 
in  fact  as  soon  as  the  settlement  with  the  brotherhoods  was 
made  and  the  Supreme  Court  had  rendered  its  decision  on  the 
Adamson  law,  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  interviews 
with  railroad  officers  saying  that  a  rate  advance  would  be 
necessary  and  figures  showing  the  enormous  increases  in 
fuel  costs  and  other  expenses  had  been  given  wide  publicity. 
When  the  executives  of  the  coal  carrying  roads  appeared  be- 
fore Commissioner  Clements  and  the  suspension  board  on 
March  22  and  asked  that  the  advances  in  bituminous  coal 
rates  be  allowed  to  go  into  effect,  it  was  indicated  that  this 
petition  was  the  first  move  for  a  general  advance  and  the 
fact  was  generally  pul)lished,  but  when  the  eastern  executives 
appeared  before  the  full  commission  later  in  the  day  and 
presented  their  case  informally,  it  was  done  without  publicit} . 
The  conference  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  valuation  hearing, 
when  many  who  had  been  in  attendance  at  that  hearing  were 
present,  and  the  doors  were  open,  but  the  fact  did  not  get 
into  the  newspapers  until  the  following  day  when  the  com-     ^ 
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mission  placed  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  on 
its  press  table.  This  fact,  together  with  the  urging  of  the 
railroad  executives  that  the  case  be  decided  without  sus- 
pension and  the  petition  of  the  eastern  roads  that  the  ad- 
vances he  permitted  to  become  effective  "if  possible,  upon 
less  than  30  days'  notice,"  gave  some  people  an  impression 
that  the  roads  had  tried  to  "put  over"  an  advance  without 
even  a  hearing  or  notice. 

President  Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania  had  told  the  commis- 
sion that  "It  is  our  judgment  that  out  of  your  long  experience 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  within  your  pov/er,  that  you  should,  after  due  consid- 
eration, decide  this  question  out  of  hand  without  any  sus- 
pension." 

When  the  point  of  haste  was  raised  at  the  Iiearing  for 
the  western  and  southern  lines,  both  President  Holden  of  the 
Burlington  and  George  Stuart  Patterson,  representing  the 
eastern  lines,  made  it  plain  that  the  roads  had  no  intention 
of  avoiding  a  hearing,  but  were  seeking  to  have  the  case 
treated  as  an  emergenc}'  and  without  the  long  period  of  sus- 
pension and  investigation  which  accompanied  the  1910  and 
191.S  general  advance  cases.  Mr.  Holden  suggested  that  the 
effective  date  might  easily  be  postponed  either  by  the  com- 
mission or  by  voluntary  action  of  the  carriers  if  necessary 
and  the  western  roads,  in  their  petition  tiled  on  Monday 
asked  that  the  advance  be  permitted  "with  the  least  possible 
delay,"  saying  nothing  about  making  them  effective  in  less 
than  30  days. 

*     *     * 

Arguments  in  Transcontinental  Rate  Case 

Arguments  are  to  be  presented  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  Washington  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week  in  the  transcontinental  rate  case,  m- 
volving  the  relative  adjustment  of  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  to  the  intermountain  territory.  Charles  Donnelly,  T.  J. 
Norton,  H.  A.  Scandrett  and  Fred  H.  \^'ood,  attorneys  for' 
the  tran.scontinental  lines,  have  filed  with  the  commission  a 
brief  and  a  list  of  exceptions  to  the  tentative  report  recently 
submitted  by  Examiner-Attorney  Thurtell.  The  general  po- 
sition of  the  roads  is  expressed  in  part  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  brief: 

"'The  outstanding  features  of  the  attorney-examiner's  re- 
port are  first,  a  finding  that  continued  fourth  section  relief 
is  not  justified  by  actual  or  potential  competition;  second,  a 
finding  by  necessary  implication,  if  not  l)y  direct  statement, 
rhat  compelling  ocean  competition  will  return;  third,  a  find- 
ing that  the  carriers  should  be  permitted  to  meet  ocean  com- 
petition upon  its  return  by  necessary  reductions  in  rates 
without  further  consideration  of  rates  to  the  intemiediate 
country,  provided  those  rates  have  been  in  the  meantime 
adjusted  upon  a  basis  declared  reasonable  by  the  commis- 
sion; fourth,  a  finding  that  the  existing  rates  to  intermediate 
points  are  in  the  main  relatively  lower  than  rates  established 
by  the  commission  to  territory  farther  east;  fifth,  a  recom- 
mendation that,  notwithstanding  the  finding  just  above 
stated,  rates  to  the  entire  intermediate  country  should  be 
radically  reduced;  and  sixth,  a  finding  that  while  the  com- 
mission is  without  authority  in  this  proceeding  to  require 
reductions  to  rates  at  intermediate  points  generally,  that  au- 
thority exists  in  connection  with  rates  to  the  state  of  Arizona 
by  reason  of  the  issues  presented  in  the  complaint  of  the 
Arizona  Corporation  Commission. 

"Except  for  its  failure  to  recognize  existing  conditions  as 
a  justification  for  some  present  relief  from  the  provisions  of 
the  fourth  section,  the  examiner-attorney's  recommendations 
with  respect  to  purely  fourth  section  features  correspond  in 
the  main  with  the  proposals  of  the  carriers.  The  carriers 
have  never  sought  to  deny  to  the  people  of  the  intermountain 
country  rates  which  were  reasonaljle  per  se.  They  have 
always  conceded  the  right  of  the  commission  in  granting 
fourth  section  relief  to  require  the  establishment  of  rates  to 


the  intermediate  country  which  are  reasonable  per  se,  if 
those  then  in  effect  are  unreasonably  high.  They  have  con- 
tended, however,  ihat  present  rates  to  the  intermediate  coun- 
tr}'  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  at  least  reasonal^ly  low  in 
the  frequent  occasions  upon  which  these  cases  have  been 
before  the  commission,  and,  that,  having  been  so  demon- 
strated, subsecjuent  advances  or  reductions  therein  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  other  appropriate  provisions  of 
the  statute  and  divorced  from  those  cases  in  which  the  car- 
riers would  from  time  to  time  seek  relief  from  provisions  of 
the  fourth  section  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
ocean  carriers. 

"To  the  third  finding  of  the  examiner,  therefore,  the  car- 
riers can  take  no  exception.  To  the  first,  fifth  and  sixth 
they  most  strenuously  except.  In  connection  with  the  last 
they  further  assert  that  if  fourth  section  relief  is  revoked,  the 
commission  has  no  authority  in  these  proceedings  to  fix 
rates  to  any  portion  of  the  intermediate  country-.  This  the 
tentative  report  recognizes  except  in  connection  with  Ari- 
zona, but  erroneously  proceeds  upon  the  assumj)tion  that  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rates  to  Arizona  is  in  is.sue.  Complaint 
of  the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission,  however,  nowhere 
alleges  that  the  rates  to  Arizona  are  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
but  only  that  the  exaction  of  higher  rates  to  points  within 
that  state  than  are  charged  to  points  in  the  state  of  California 
results  in  undue  discrimination  under  section  three  and  is  in 
violation  of  section  four.  With  the  removal  of  fourth  sec- 
tion violations  the  complaint  of  the  Arizona  Corporation 
Commission  is  completely  satisfied,  and  any  attempt  upon 
the  part  of  the  commission  to  fix  rates  to  the  state  of  Ari- 
zona as  reasonable  per  se  is  as  clearly  beyond  its  authority 
as  would  be  a  similar  attempt  to  other  portions  of  the  inter- 
mountain country. 

"The  report  does  not  state  whether  the  recommendation  for 
withdrawal  of  fourth  section  relief  is  based  upon  a  l^eliei 
that  potential  competition  is  no  justification  for  the  making 
of  lower  rates  to  the  more  distant  points,  or  upon  the  view 
that  the  potentiality  of  competition  shown  by  this  record  is 
insufficient  to  have  that  effect.  If  based  upon  the  first,  it  is 
in  conflict  with  the  commission's  prior  decisions  in  these 
cases  and  its  decision  in  Fourth  Section  Violations  in  the 
Southeast,  as  well  as  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
I.  C.  C.  v.  Alabama  Midland  R.  R.  If  it  is  based  upon  the 
second,  then  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  tentative  report 
itself  in  conjunction  with  other  decisions  of  the  commission 
that  the  conclusion  reached  is  likewise  contrary  to  the  de- 
cisions of  this  commission  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
cases  named,  and,  if  followed  by  the  commission,  would  re- 
sult in  an  order  void  on  its  face  as  an  arbitrar}-  exercise  of 
power.  "The  record  of  this  proceeding  shows,  and  the  prior 
decisions  of  the  commission  in  these  cases  find,  that  competi- 
tion between  ocean  and  rail  lines  for  Pacific  coast  traffic 
constitutes  the  normal  condition  of  transportation  and  com- 
merce. From  the  earliest  settlement  of  California  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  War,  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
ocean  service  between  the  coa.sts,  sufficient  at  all  times  to 
affect  and  reduce  transportation  rates  by  rail.  The  Imsi- 
ness  of  people  residing  on  the  coa.st  and  of  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  doing  business  with  those  residing  there 
had  become  adjusted  to  this  condition  and  the  resulting 
scheme  of  rates.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  commerce  of 
the  whole  nation  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
as  well  as  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the 
Pacific  coast  itself  are  based,  as  they  should  be,  upon  the 
normal  condition  of  ocean  and  rail  competition.  The  exist- 
ing rail  rates  were  made  with  relation  thereto  under  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  this  commission  and  this  commission  has 
held  in  a  long  line  of  cases,  ending  with  those  decided  imme- 
diately following  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  the 
making  of  lower  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  to  interme- 
diate points  in  recognition  of  the  conditions  above  described 
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did  not    rcMill    in  iindur  disiiiniination   ai^ainst    intcnncdiaU' 
points. 

"To  justify  u  revocation  of  these  orders,  it  must,  therefore, 
appear  that  a  state  of  facts  has  come  into  existence  since 
they  were  made,  under  which  a  further  continuance  of  those, 
or  some  other  orders,  granting  relief  from  the  provisions  of 
the  fourth  section,  would  result  in  undue  discrimination 
The  railroad  companies  liave  taken  the  jwsition  that  they  de- 
sired to  continue  rates  lower  than  tho.se  in  effect  at  inter- 
mediate points.  The  coast  cities  and  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  country  at  large,  outside  of  those  within  the  inter- 
mountain  states,  have  pointed  out  the  disturbance  of  normal 
business  relations  and  of  commerce  resulting  from  a  tem- 
porar>'  withdrawal  of  relief  and  have  joined  in  the  prayer  of 
the  railroads.  The  question  before  the  commission  is  not 
whether  the  policy  of  the  railroads  and  those  who  have 
joineii  with  them  is  wise  or  foolish,  l)ut  whether  it  is  lawful 
or  unlawful.'' 

^  ^  ^ 

Railways  Prepare  for  Military  Traffic 

The  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  is  making  active  preparations  for 
co-operation  with  tlie  War  Department  in  the  transportation 
of  troops  and  supplies.  The  committee  has  opened  offices  at 
345  Woodward  Building,  in  Washington,  where  a  force  is 
at  work  under  the  direction  of  George  Hodges,  assistant  to 
the  general  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  organization 
which  the  committee  has  been  building  up  is  practically  com- 
pleted. The  organization  includes  sub-committees  on  mili- 
tary equipment  standards,  military  passenger  transportation, 
military  freight  transportation  and  military  accounts.  There 
is  also  a  representative  in  each  of  the  army  department 
headquarters  and  a  representative  at  each  state  mobilization 
camp,  as  well  as  an  accountant  at  each  mobilization  camp. 
The  district  committees  of  the  general  committee  on  national 
defense  have  also  been  working  in  co-operation  with  the  de- 
partment commanders. 


ARTICULATED  TENDER  TRUCKS 

A  pedestal  truck  that  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
mon pedestal  truck  and  eliminates  the  wear  on  the  pedestals 
and  journal  boxes  has  been  developed  recently  by  the  Econ- 
omy Devices  Corporation,  30  Church  street.  New  York  City. 
It  also  permits  the  use  of  the  standard  M.  C.  B.  journal  box. 
This  truck  is  made  in  two  types;  one  is  designed  for  pas- 
senger and  fast  freight  service  and  the  other  for  freight  and 


Articulated  Truck  for  Tenders  of  Passenger  Locomotives 

switching  service.  Both  are  shown  in  the  illustrations.  The 
journal  box  and  pedestal  wear  is  overcome  by  pivoting  the 
boxes  to  the  side  frame.  Triple  coil  springs  placed  directly 
over  the  journal  boxes  support  the  side  frames  and  relieve 
them  from  a  large  amount  of  shocks  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected when  they  rest  directly  on  the  box.  This  design  also 
brings  a  larger  amount  of  the  truck  weight  on  spring  sup- 
ports. 


'J'he  sjjring  seal  for  the  triple  coil  springs  is  a  dish- 
shaped  casting,  which  is  designed  to  transmit  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  truck  to  the  journal  box  and  thus  relieve  the 
pin  connection  of  the  journal  box  yoke  from  undue  .strain. 
'I'his  casting  has  an  ample  l)earing  in  the  side  frame  and  is 
the  part  that  bears  the  most  wear.  A  lug  with  a  hole  is  cast 
on  the  up[)er  edge  of  the  spring  seat  casting.  It  may  l)e  seen 
in  tlie  frame  opening  al)ove  the  journal  box.  When  the 
wheels  are  to  be  removed,  a  rod  is  passed  through  this  hole 
to  keep  the  spring  seat  in  position  in  the  side  frame  when 
the  frame  is  being  jacked  up.  To  remove  the  wheels,  the 
frame  is  lifted  until  the  spring  seat  is  free  from  the  journal 
box.     The  journal  box  yoke  pin  is  removed  and  the  wheels 


Truck   for   Freight   and    Switch   Engine   Tenders 

are  rolled  out.  This  journal  box  pin  must  be  removed  from 
the  inside,  and  as  an  additional  safeguard  the  brake  hanger 
must  be  moved  in  order  to  get  the  pin  out  of  the  frame. 
Thus,  while  in  service,  if  for  any  reason  the  cotter  key  which 
holds  the  pin  becomes  lost,  the  pin  cannot  work  out  of  its 
hole.  The  journal  box  with  the  yoke  attached  is  removed 
from  the  axle  by  removing  the  wedge  and  brass  from  the 
box  and  pulling  the  parts  off  in  a  horizontal  direction.  In 
no  case  is  it  necessary  to  remove  the  journal  box  from  the 
yoke  unless  either  become  broken. 

The  side  frames  are  made  of  cast  steel  in  channel  sections, 
the  journal  box  yokes  are  also  of  cast  steel.  The  trucks  are 
designed  to  use  either  lateral  motion  or  rigid  bolsters  of 
standard  design.  The  passenger  and  fast  freight  trucks  are 
provided  with  a  triple  elliptic  spring  under  the  bolster  and 
have  a  spring  plank  22  in.  wide  by  6  in.  deep.  The  trucks 
for  freight  and  switching  service  are  of  the  same  design 
and  construction  as  the  passenger  truck  with  the  exception  of 
the  elliptical  springs  and  the  spring  plank.  In  this  case  the 
bolster  is  supported  directly  on  the  side  frames. 


Completion  of  Russian  Railway  Bridge. — The  rail- 
way bridge  over  the  Amur  River  at  Khabarovsk,  Siberia, 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  November  18,  1916.  Its  construc- 
tion has  taken  five  years  and  has  cost  18,000,000  rubles  ($9,- 
270,000  at  the  normal  exchange  rate).  It  is  7,593  feet  long, 
one  of  the  longest  bridges  in  the  world.  The  completion  of 
the  Amur  bridge  marks  the  completion  of  the  Amur  Rail- 
road from  Kuenga  to  Khabarovsk  (1,247  miles). — Commerce 
Report. 

South  American  Railway  Congress. ^ — ^The  Peruvian 
permanent  commission  of  the  South  American  Railway  Con- 
gress has  just  been  organized,  the  members  of  this  commis- 
sion being  officials  of  railways  and  engineering  societies.  The 
first  South  American  Railway  Congress  was  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  second  will  be  held 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1918.  The  newly  organized  Peruvian 
commission  will  make  efforts  to  have  the  third  congress  meet 
in  Lima  in  1921,  the  centenary  of  Peru's  independence,  when 
a  celebration  will  also  be  held  of  the  first  trip  of  a  locomo- 
tive in  South  America,  which  was  in  Lima  in  1851. — Com- 
merce Report. 


Hearing  on  Tentative  Railway  Valuations 

Interstate     Commerce     Commission     Completes    Two 
Weeks'  Hearing  Devoted  Mainly  to  General  Principles 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Saturday, 
March  31,  concluded  a  two  weeks'  hearing  on  its  first 
five  tentative  valuation  reports.  Most  of  the  testi- 
mony was  general  in  character  and  will  become  a  part  of  the 
record  in  the  cases  of  the  Texas  Midland,  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic;  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  Kansas 
City  Southern  and  Winston-Salem  Southbound,  although 
some  detailed  testimony  was  presented  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  Texas  Alidland  and  At- 
lanta, Birmingham  &  Atlantic  cases.  Further  testimony  in 
the  Texas  Midland  case  will  be  taken  before  an  examiner  at 
Terrell,  Texas,  beginning  April  11,  and  in  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic  case  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  in 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  case  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  the 
date  for  the  filing  of  briefs  in  the  Texas  Midland  and  At- 
lanta, Birmingham  &  Atlantic  cases  has  been  tentatively  set 
for  June  1.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal 
testimony  introduced  following  that  reported  in  last  week's 
issue.  :^ 

KANS.A.S  City  Southern  Case 

L.  F.'Toree,  chairman  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  told 
the  commission  that  the  road  could  never  have  been  pro- 
moted and  financed  under  the  conditions  assumed  by  the 
division  of  valuation  for  its  reproduction.  Asked  what  would 
be  a  proper  allowance  for  the  cost  of  obtaining  money  and 
interest  during  construction,  Mr.  Loree  said  the  money  would 
have  to  be  raised  on  the  basis  of  a  prospectus  in  which  the 
cost  of  reproduction  new  as  determined  by  the  division  of 
valuation  would  be  the  basis.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  a  banking  house  for  financing  the  enter- 
prise and  he  thought  the  first  obstacle  to  be  confronted  would 
be  an  adverse  report  by  the  engineer  assigned  by  the  banking 
house  as  to  the  validity  of  the  estimate  for  construction.  His 
attention  would  be  directed  to  the  scheme  of  construction 
which  contemplated  using  a  road  which  had  no  existence 
for  hauling  supplies.  He  would  find  that  the  people  who 
had  made  the  estimate  had  estimated  the  engineering  cost  in 
June,  1916,  at  $001,635  and  in  the  tentative  valuation  at 
$1,269,053.  Then  Mr.  Loree  thought  the  item  of  clearing 
and  grubbing  would  be  challenged,  because  the  conception  of 
the  estimators  was  that  where  no  forest  was  visible  no  clear- 
ing and  grubbing  would  be  required,  but  when  they  came 
into  a  town  and  found  a  built-up  section  to  be  traversed, 
their  view  changed  and  they  visioned  a  right-of-way  free 
from  all  improvements.  The  engineer  would  also  challenge 
the  land  estimates  and  the  time  to  be  consumed  in  building 
the  road.  Whereas  the  division  estimated  this  at  30  months, 
Mr.  Loree  thought  an  engineer  would  report  to  the  bankers 
that  it  could  not  be  done  in  less  than  48  months.  He  would 
also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  working  capital  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  en- 
terprise nor  to  furnish  it  with  materials  and  supplies,  nor  for 
terminals  at  Kansas  City  or  Joplin.  Then,  Mr.  Loree  said, 
consideration  would  have  been  given  to  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  district  at  the  time  when  most  of  the  roads  in  that 
territory  were  in  receivers'  hands  and  he  did  not  think  it 
would  have  been  possible  in  1914  to  have  financed  the  en- 
terprise at  all. 

Mr.  Loree  said  he  did  not  oft'er  this  criticism  in  any  carp- 
ing spirit,  because  the  Kansas  City  Southern  was  one  of  the 
first  roads  to  be  examined  and  the  work  was  entirely  new  to 
the  division,  as  well  as  to  the  railroad,  and  he  did  not  mean 
to  criticize  except  to  call  attention  to  the  things  that  he 
thought  made  a  revision  of  the  tentative  report  necessary. 


The  tentative  report  allows  interest  during  construction  at  6 
per  cent  for  half  of  the  construction  period,  but  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  obtaining  money  in  advance. 

Mr.  Loree  said  he  did  not  think  the  estimated  cost  of  re- 
producing an  existing  road  is  likely  to  be  arrived  at  much 
more  accurately  than  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building  a 
new  railroad  and,  therefore,  any  computations  based  on  that 
method  would  produce  less  than  the  actual  cost.  He 
thought  the  commission  would  be  much  helped  in  determin- 
ing the  validity  of  these  estimates  of  the  cost  of  reproduction 
if  it  were  able  to  compare  them  with  the  actual  original  cost 
to  date.  The  figures  that  were  assembled  by  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  on  the  original  cost  to  date  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $50,000,000  and  he  thought  tended  to  di.scredit 
the  estimate  that  the  road  could  be  reproduced  for  some- 
thing like  $48,000,000,  especially  as  the  original  construc- 
tion of  the  road  was  during  a  period  of  very  low  i)rices  for 
material  and  labor  and  there  was  a  substantial  difference 
between  the  prices  in  1914  and  those  in  the  period  1893  to 
1898.  He  thought  the  original  cost  to  date  was  susceptible 
of  ascertainment  on  most  roads. 

On  cross-examination,  C.  A.  Prouty,  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  valuation,  said  the  division  had  determined  the 
original  investment  of  the  company  and  that  its  figures 
differed  from  the  original  cost  figures  of  the  road  by  only 
about  a  million  dollars.  The  railroad,  he  said,  had  included 
about  $2,000,000  for  contractors'  profit,  which  might  be 
proper  enough  in  determining  what  the  property  ought  to 
have  cost,  but  not  as  showing  the  money  actually  paid  out. 
Mr.  Loree  said  that  if  the  original  cost  in  1893  to  1898  was 
$50,000,000  it  certainly  could  not  be  produced  in  1914  for 
that  cost,  to  which  Mr.  Prouty  replied:  "Our  opinion  is 
that  in  1914  a  railroad  could  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  it 
could  have  been  produced  on  the  average  during  the  last  25 
years." 

jNIf.  Loree  referred  to  the  lines  of  the  company  at  Port 
Arthur,  on  which  the  railroad  had  placed  a  valuation  of 
$3,251,285  as  against  $646,641,  the  value  submitted  by  the 
division  of  valuation.  He  said  the  division's  figure  was  $600 
an  acre,  whereas  the  line  was  assessed  for  taxation  purposes 
at  $800  and  it  has  a  peculiar  value,  not  only  for  railroad  pur- 
poses but  because  of  local  conditions,  and  Mr.  Loree  thought 
he  could  market  the  land  at  $2,500  an  acre.  Mr.  Prouty 
said  that  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  difference  the 
railroad  and  the  division  had  each  assigned  a  man  to  ap- 
praise the  property  and  that  the  railroad's  expert  had  ap- 
praised it  at  $699^000. 

Director  Prouty  remarked  that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  road  was  made  by  the  government  and  asked 
if  the  government  would  have  any  difficulty  in  borrowing 
$50,000,000  to  reproduce  the  Kansas  City  Southern.  ]\Ir. 
Loree  said  that  it  would  not  have  any  difficulty  on  the  basis 
of  the  government's  general  credit,  but  on  the  basis  of  this 
particular  enterprise  it  would  have,  because  a  railroad  that 
is  going  to  be  reproduced  has  no  credit.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion by  A.  E.  Helm,  representing  the  Kansas  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  Mr.  Loree  said  the  credit  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  has  been  very  seriously  affected  by  the  tentative 
valuation  report.  Director  Prouty  said  the  division's  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  reproduction  was  about  $46,000,000  and 
the  estimated  value  of  the  lands  about  $4,500,000,  which 
made  the  reproduction  estimate  a  trifle  more  than  the  money 
actually  invested. 

Director  Prouty  asked  if  Mr.  Loree  could  not  give  some 
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testimony  on  the  sul)jc"ct  of  "otlur  valiu's."  a  point  alioui 
wliiiii  he  .-^aid  the  ilivision,  and,  so  far  as  lie  knew,  the  loni 
nii.s.sion,  is  utterl\'  helpless  and  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  S  W.  Moore,  solicitor  for  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, said  that  until  the  intangible  elements  of  value  have 
been  i)roved,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  have  witnesses  put 
a  valuation  on  them,  but  expected  to  do  so  at  a  later  date. 
Commissioner  Clark  then  asked  the  witness  if  he  would  not 
offer  some  constructive  suggestions,  to  which  Mr.  Loree  re- 
plied that  there  are  elements  of  value,  both  tangible  and  in- 
tangible, which  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  value  of 
a  railroad  and  which  had  been  stated  in  the  compan)'s  pro- 
test, such  as  the  items  of  working  capital,  materials  and 
supplies,  elevators  and  the  interest  of  the  company  in  the 
terminals  at  fojilin  and  Kansas  City.  These  items,  he 
thougiit,  .should  be  included  in  the  cost  of  reproduction,  but, 
if  not,  they  should  be  included  under  the  head  of  "other 
values  or  elements  of  value."  He  thought  the  item  of  api)re- 
ciation  should  appear  under  "other  values"  as  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial item  in  the  value  of  a  going  concern.'  The  director 
said  he  was  prepared  to  include  such  items,  but  was  troubled 
as  to  the  figures  to  use.  Mr.  Loree  said  that  some  proof 
on  that  point  would  be  offered  at  the  Kansas  City  hear- 
ing, and  he  mentioned  also  the  items  of  abandoned  prop- 
ert}-,  franchise,  good  will,  etc.,  on  which  the  company  pays 
taxes,  the  fact  that  the  road  is  unusually  well  operated  and 
can  be  operated  on  the  ratio  of  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  operating  revenues,  and  the  fact  that  the  company 
operates  through  a  developing  territory'.  Solicitor  P.  J. 
Farrell  of  the  division  of  valuation,  asked  if  those  elements 
were  not  all  reflected  in  the  net  earnings  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Loree  replied  that  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  they 
were  reflected  in  the  gross,  because  the  net  earnings  are  af- 
fected by  so  many  other  considerations. 

Land 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  excess  cost  and  value  of 
railway  right  of  way  as  compared  with  adjacent  similar 
property,  H.  S.  Marshall,  land  assistant  for  the  western 
group  of  the  Presidents'  Conference  Committee,  W.  R.  Van 
Campen,  land  attorney  for  the  eastern  group,  and  Charles 
Silliman,  an  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  southern  group,  in- 
troduced a  large  amount  of  data  obtained  from  the  roads  in 
response  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  general  secretar}'.  Mr. 
Marshall  introduced  statements  covering  152  reports  on  the 
cost  of  land  from  20  roads  in  21  different  states. 

Reports  covering  3,929  miles  of  right-of-way  for  new 
lines,  a  total  of  60,952  acres,  showed  that  the  purchase  price 
was  $8,941,231.  The  naked  land  value  was  $3,41.1,813,  or 
38.16  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  and  the  expense  of 
acquisition  was  $537,886,  or  6.16  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  land  for  which"  the  expense  of  acquisition  was 
obtained.  The  percentage  of  naked  land  value  varied  from 
10.49  per  cent  to  94.22  per  cent,  excluding  one  item  in  which 
it  was  in  excess  of  the  purchase  price.  A  similar  tabulation 
covering  256.2  miles,  or  4,865  acres,  purchased  for  changes 
of  line,  showed  a  total  purchase  price  of  $946,951  and  a 
naked  land  value  of  $246,813,  or  26  per  cent.  The  expense 
of  acquisition  was  $56,330,  or  6.88  per  cent.  For  second 
main  track  806.49  miles,  or  6,511  acres,  was  purchased  for 
$1,936,043.  The  naked  land  value  was  $524,261,  or  27.08 
per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  acquisition  was  $63,844,  or  3.20 
per  cent.  Summarizing  these  tables,  4,992.46  miles,  or 
72,329  acres,  purchased  for  $11,824,225  had  a  naked  land 
value  of  $4,182,889,  or  35  per  cent,  and  the  expense  of 
acquisition  was  $658,061,  or  5.73  per  cent.  The  total  in- 
cluded 12,999  transfers  and  577  parcels. 

Mr.  Van  Campen  and  Mr.  Silliman  gave  similar  figures 
for  the  eastern  and  southern  territory.  Pearce  Horn,  su- 
perintendent of  real  estate  of  the  Southern,  and  Charles  E. 
Rice,  of  the  law  firm  representing  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham 


\    .\tlaiiM'c,  gave  additional   l(--timony   regarding  land   costs. 

Halford  l-'rickson,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Wi.sconsin- 
Railroad  Commission,  now  engaged  in  ])rivate  practice,  testi- 
fied regarding  the  results  of  a  special  study  of  the  relation^ 
l)etween  the  purchase  price  and  naked  value  of  land  made 
by  the  Wisconsin  commission  in  1913  in  connection  with  its- 
valuation  of  railway  property  in  the  state.  The  Wisconsin' 
commission  had  endeavored  to  a.scertain  the  value  of  the- 
land  and  had  made  studies  of  what  it  had  actually  co.st  the 
railroads,  the  value  of  adjacent  land,  and  other  factors  en- 
tering into  the  question  and  had  used  a  multiple  to  repre- 
sent the  additional  cost  to  the  railroads.  Mr.  Erickson 
thought  that  practically  every  commission  that  had  made- 
studies  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  had  used  practically  the 
same  method.  On  cross-examination,  he  said  the  Wisconsin 
(ommission  had  endeavored  to  find  the  cost  of  reproduction 
under  existing  conditions  and  had  paid  no  attention  to  the 
original  cost  in  calculating  the  reproduction  cost,  and  that 
the  method  necessarily  involved  some  estimating.  The  fact 
that  land  might  have  been  donated  originally  was  not  taken 
into  account  because  in  reproducing  under  present  condi- 
tions very  little  land  would  be  donated.  The  valuation  was 
used  both  for  taxation  and  for  rate-making  purposes,  but 
on  different  bases.  Glen  E.  Plumb,  representing  the  rail- 
way brotherhoods,  asked  if  the  commission  had  taken  into- 
consideration  "the  public  easement  on  the  railway  right-of- 
way"  as  in  any  way  limiting  the  title  of  the  raihvay  to- 
this  property.     Mr.  Erickson  said  it  had  not. 

Mr.  Erickson's  testimony  brought  out  a  general  discus- 
sion as  to  the  method  of  treating  land  values  and  particularly 
of  complying  with  that  section  of  the  act  requiring  a  sepa- 
rate report  of  "the  original  and  present  cost  of  condemna- 
tion and  damages  or  of  purchase,  in  excess  of  such  original 
cost  or  present  value."  Pierce  Butler,  representing  the  Texas 
^Midland,  had  proposed  a  plan  for  taking  detailed  testimony 
as  to  that  road,  of  witnesses  who  could  estimate  what  it 
actually  cost  the  carrier  to  acquire  individual  parcels  of  land. 

Director  Prouty  said  he  conceded  that  by  the  use  of 
multiples  an  approximately  correct  result  could  be  obtained, 
but  that  Solicitor  Farrell  takes  the  position  that  in  the  Min- 
nesota rate  case  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  that 
method  could  not  be  used.  ISIr.  Prouty  said  he  had  never 
known  any  two  people  who  agreed  about  the  meaning  of 
that  case,  but  that  to  attempt  to  ascertain  exactly  the  cost 
of  acquisition  would  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  rail- 
roads. He  said  that  before  any  further  proceedings  the 
commission  ought  to  decide  what  should  be  done  and  that 
he  "would  rather  undertake  to  recite  the  Chinese  alphabet 
backward"  than  to  read  the  valuation  act.  The  section  re- 
garding the  cost  of  condemnation  and'  damages,  he  said, 
does  not  mean  anything  and  the  commission  can  properly 
say  to  Congress  that  it  does  not  know  what  it  means  and, 
therefore,  has  not  attempted  to  comply  with  it.  The- 
original  cost  includes  the  cost  of  condemnation  and  damages 
and  the  present  value  includes  condemnation  and  damages. 
The  commission  might  well  say  to  Congress  that  this 
language  is  not  susceptible  of  am'  rational  interpretation  or 
it  might  present  the  question  to  Congress  and  ask  what  it 
means.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  what  Congress  may 
have  had  in  mind  was  the  cost  to  the  railroad  to  acquire  the 
land  over  the  value  of  the  land  itself,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
had  decided  that  the  original  cost  should  not  prevail  and 
that  the  cost  of  reproduction  should  not  prevail,  and  it 
would  be  no  less  than  a  crime  to  expend  perhaps  millions 
of  dollars  to  conduct  a  condemnation  proceeding  as  to  every 
individual  parcel  of  land.  He  hoped  the  commission  will 
not  ask  the  division  to  incur  that  expense. 

Solicitor  Farrell  told  the  commission  that  the  law  division 
does  not  concur  in  some  of  the  admissions  made  by  the  di- 
rector. He  said  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  it  is  im- 
possible in  the  absence  of  exact  information  to  estimate  the 
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present  cost  of  condemnation  and  damages,  or  of  purchase 
and,  moreover,  he  asserted,  tluit  the  information  would  be 
of  no  value  if  it  were  found. 

Depreciation  of  Equipment 

J.  E.  Muhlfeld,  Charles  E.  Chambers,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  C.  A. 
Schroyer,  superintendent  of  the  car  department,  and  H.  T. 
Bentley,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  gave  testimony  regarding  the 
•depreciation  of  equipment.  Mr.  Schroyer  said  the  service 
life  of  a  car  does  not  depend  on  its  age,  but  on  its  mainte- 
nance. By  proper  maintenance  the  service  life  can  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely.  His  company  has  never  retired  cars  be- 
cause of  wearing  out,  but  only  because  of  inadequacy  or 
obsolescence.  Because  of  their  small  size  and  capacity,  such 
cars  are  permitted  to  wear  out,  but  the  company  never  re- 
tires cars  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  them  with  other  cars 
of  the  same  type  because  it  is  cheaper  to  repair  an  old  car. 
The  North  Western  has  many  thousands  of  cars  that  cannot 
.be  reproduced  today  for  what  they  originally  cost.  It  has 
j-ecently  completed  the  changing  of  some  gondola  cars  and 
by  expending  $200  to  $250  on  a  car,  using  steel  center  sill 
-construction,  applying  improved  draft  rigging  and  removing 
the  decayed  or  damaged  parts  of  the  timber  it  has  obtained 
-cars  worth  more  than  the}-  were  worth  when  they  were  built 
15  or  18  years  ago.  They  will  haul  the  same  load  and  the 
jcost  of  maintenance  will  be  less.  The  same  process  can  be 
repeated  some  years  from  now.  If  cars  are  fully  maintained, 
he  said,  they  have  the  same  value  for  transportation  pur- 
poses as  new  ones,  and  if  the  road  invests  thousands  of 
dollars  in  a  car  it  endeavors  to  keep  the  car  at  that  value 
by  maintenance. 

Solicitor  Farrell  asked  whether  a  car  that  has  been  used 
for  some  time  without  repairs  does  not  have  less  units  of 
service  remaining  in  it.  The  witness  replied  that  there  is, 
of  course,  an  accruing  deterioration  which  exists  until  it  is 
overcome  by  a  general  repair,  but  that  unless  the  mainte- 
nance is  deferred,  it  is  worth  just  as  much  for  transportation 
purposes  until  it  is  time  to  put  it  through  the  shop.  Com- 
missioner IVIeyer  asked  a  number  of  questions  regarding  the 
•company's  depreciation  account  which  Mr.  Schroyer  said  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with.  The  commissioner  wanted  to  know 
why  the  company  had  charged  3  per  cent  for  depreciation 
of  freight  cars,  instead  of  some  other  figure,  and  2^/2  per 
•cent  for  passenger  cars.  Mr.  Schroyer  said  he  did  not  know 
how  the  J  per  cent  is  arrived  at,  but  he  understood  the  ac- 
count was  intended  to  represent  cars  wrecked  or  destroyed 
or  retired  because  of  inadequacy  or  obsolescence,  and  that 
the  account  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  maintenance  account, 
to  which  repairs  are  charged.  He  supposed  the  difference 
in  the  figures  used  for  freight  and  passenger  cars  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  passenger  car  is  better  maintained  and  has 
a  longer  average  life  than  a  freight  car.  Commissioner 
Clements  asked  if  his  company  were  in  the  market  for  1,000 
■cars,  whether  it  would  just  as  soon  buy  old  cars  that  had 
been  repaired  as  new  ones  of  the  same  type.  Mr.  Schroyer 
said  he  would  pay  as  much  for  an  old  car  as  for  a  new 
one,  less  any  increased  cost  of  maintenance  due  to  its  age 
and  that  the  difference  would  depend  upon  an  examination 
of  the  ph}s.cal  condition  of  the  cars. 

Mr.  Bentley  gave  similar  testimony  regarding  locomotives, 
saying  it  is  impossible  to  tell  by  examination  what  will  be 
the  service  life  of  a  locomotive.  The  purpose  is  to  main- 
tain in  a  condition  of  practically  100  per  cent  efficiency  and 
the  service  life  can  be  preserved  indefinitely  by  repairs  and 
maintenance.  The  North  Western  had  recently  installed 
nevv  boilers  and  made  other  repairs  to  locomotives  33  years 
old  with  the  result  that  they  are  now  probably  more  efficient 
for  the  purpose  than  when  they  were  new,  on  account  of  the 
improved  design  of  the  boiler.     The  locomotives  were  inade- 


quate for  main  line  use,  but  were  adapted  for  branch  line 
use  and,  while  they  originally  cost  $12,000,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  $4,000  to  $4,200  they  are  made  better  than  a  kx:o- 
motive  which  would  now  cost  $18,000.  The  different  parts 
of  a  locomotive  have  a  different  service  life  and  they  are 
renewed  as  they  wear  out.  He  told  of  seeing  locomotives  on 
a  visit  to  London  two  or  three  years  ago  which  he  had 
worked  on  as  a  boy,  on  the  London  &  Northwestern,  45  or 
50  years  ago,  and  they  were  performing  practically  the  same 
service  now  as  then.  When  the  North  Western  needs  a 
small  locomotive,  the  practice  is  to  buy  a  new  boiler  for 
an  old  one,  rather  than  to  buy  a  new  locomotive.  On  cross- 
examination  Solicitor  Farrell  brought  out  that  more  of  the 
old  locomotives  are  retired  than  are  given  new  boilers,  and 
Mr.  Aitchison  brought  out  that  he  had  not  seen  in  England 
all  of  the  locomotives  which  were  in  existence  when  he 
was  a  boy. 

A.  H.  Plant,  comptroller  of  the  Southern  Railway,  testified 
regarding  depreciation  accounting.  He  said  his  road  does 
not  set  up  a  depreciation  fund  for  equipment,  but  main- 
tains an  account  under  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  accounting  rules  to  which  is  credited 
an  amount  for  depreciation  of  equipment.  Assuming  a 
percentage  of  4  per  cent  for  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
equipment  entered  in  the  investment  account  at  $1,000,  the 
company  would  annuall}'  charge  its  operating  expenses  $40 
divided  into  monthly  periods  and  credit  the  depreciation  ac- 
count with  $40  during  the  life  of  the  equipment  until  the 
account  reached  100  per  cent,  but  this  was  a  mere  book 
account.  Commissioner  Meyer  asked  if  a  car  could  be 
maintained  indefinitely  whether  operating  expenses  should  be 
charged  for  depreciation.  Mr.  Plant  replied  that  under  the 
commission's  rules  he  would  he  required  to  do  so,  but  that 
if  cars  were  maintained  indefinitely  there  would  be  no  need 
of  such  an  account  except  for  the  destruction  of  equipment 
and  retirement  due  to  obsolescence  or  inadequacy,  but  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  all  cars  were  not  maintained  up  to  100 
per  cent  efficiency  because  cars  are  not  repaired  ever}-  day 
and  there  are  always  idle  cars  needing  repairs. 

A.,  B.  &  A.  AND  Texas  ISIidland 

Charles  Hansel,  consulting  valuation  engineer,  testified 
regarding  the  cost  of  engineering.  He  said  a  certain  amount 
per  mile  or  a  certain  percentage  cannot  be  used  for  all 
roads,  but  that  the  circumstances  of  each  road  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  He  thought  that  that  part  of  the 
Virginian  Railway  located  on  the  coastal  plain  was  fairly 
comparable  with  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  and 
that  based  on  this  comparison  he  would  estimate  the  engi- 
neering cost  for  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  at 
approximately  $1,336,932,  an  average  of  $2,140  per  mile. 
The  engineering  on  the  Virginian  actually  cost  for  the  com- 
parable part  of  the  lino  $3,237  per  mile.  He  said  the  At- 
lanta, Birmingham  &  Atlantic  in  its  protest  claims  5  per 
cent  for  engineering,  or  $1,236,000,  but  that  he  would  not 
undertake  the  work  for  that  amount  and  that  percentages 
varied  with  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work.  He 
would  rather  undertake  the  Lackawanna  cut-off  in  New  Jer- 
sey at  less  than  2  per  cent  for  engineering  than  the  Atlanta, 
BiiTningham  &  Atlantic  for  8  per  cent,  or  a  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson  River  at  10  per  cent. 

L.  W.  Wells,  assistant  to  general  manager  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Texas  Midland,  testified  to  show  that  the 
Texas  jSIidland  has  been  well  and  suitably  maintained.  J. 
S.  Work}-,  a  member  of  the  engineering  board  of  the  division 
of  valuation,  who  had  had  general  charge  of  the  valuation 
of  tlae  Texas  Midland,  described  some  of  the  methods  used 
in  preparing  the  report.  He  said  the  engineering  cost  had 
originally  been  calculated  by  B.  J.  Dalton,  assistant  district 
engineer  for  the  division,  but  now  chairman  of  the  valuation 
committee  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  who  had  ar- 
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rived  at  the  cost  by  the  buih-up  lucthocl.  Later  instructions 
were  issued  to  use  the  percentage  method  of  calculating  engi- 
neering costs  and  Mr.  Worley  said  that  after  a  review  he 
saw  no  reason  for  changing  the  total,  and  he  had  simply 
changed  it  into  a  percontage  figure,  2y{^  per  cent,  whicii 
he  thought  was  a  fair  allowance  for  this  road,  because  the 
road  was  a  simple  one  to  construct,  rcxiuiring  little  engi- 
neering, and  was  constructed  and  put  in  operation  in  six 
months.  No  separate  allowance  was  made  for  contingencies, 
but  an  allowance  was  made  for  the  element  of  contingencies 
in  the  unit  prices.  He  said  that  in  estimating  construction, 
engineers  invariably  make  an  allowance  of  from  5  to  20 
per  cent  for  contingencies,  but  if  the  actual  expenditures  of 
the  road  are  taken  afterward  as  the  basis,  the  contingencies 
are  included  in  the  actual  figures.  Commissioner  Daniels 
asked  why  contingencies  were  included  in  unit  prices  in- 
stead of  stated  separately.  Director  Prouty  answered,  saying 
tliat  this  was  done  because  it  was  thought  to  be  a  more 
intelligent  method  because  there  are  contingencies  on  some 
items,  but  practically  none  in  other  items  and  it  was  thought 
better  to  include  them  in  the  items  to  which  they  pertain 
rather  than  to  spread  them  over  the  entire  work.  Allowance 
for  waste,  he  said,  was  made  in  figuring  the  quantities. 


PLACING    SCREW    SPIKES    WITH    PNEUMATIC 
DRILLS 

In  laying  the  rail  on  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad 
screw  spikes  have  been  used  to  anchor  the  12S-lb.  rails.  The 
spikes  are  of  two  types,  one  to  hold  the  tie  plates  and  a 
larger  size  for  the  rail  itself.  The  smaller  spikes  are  about 
6  in.  long  by  -yi  in.  diameter  and  the  larger  ones  about  7-'{^ 
in.  long  by  /&  in.  diameter  with  a  flange  to  grip  the  rail. 
Both  have  a  heavy  thread  of  J'^-in.  pitch  and  Y^-in.  square 
heads.  Six  spikes  are  used  at  each  end  of  a  tie,  four  for  the 
tie  plate  and  two  for  the  rail. 

These  spikes  are  being  driven  pneumatically  by  Ingersoll- 


Gasolene  Driven  Air  Compressor 

Rand  Little  David  No.  11  SE  reversible  drills  fitted  with  a 
special  socket  wrench  which  fits  the  spike  heads.  The 
wrench  is  made  as  short  as  possible,  to  give  the  machine  a 
better  balance.  The  drills  are  compound  geared,  weigh  70 
lb.  and  operate  at  a  speed  of  100  r.  p.  m.,  consuming  about 
55  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute.  The  time  required  for  driving 
a  single  spike  averages  about  5  sec.  for  the  smaller  spikes  and 


0  sec.  for  lliL  large  one.s.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  six 
.spikes  in  one  end  of  a  tie  can  be  driven  in  about  45  .sec 
The  ties  are  bored  with  ^^  in.  holes  for  tie  plate  spikes  and 
7,s  in.  holes  for  rail  spikes  loefore  being  laid. 

The  compressed  air  at  100  lb.  pressure  is  supplied  by  two 
Im])erial  Type  XII  gasolene  driven  portable  compressors. 
These  are  duplex  vertical  compressors  with  cylinders  8  in.  in 
diameter  by  0  in.  stroke,  short  belt  driven  by  four-cylinder, 
tractor  type,  gasolene  motors.  Each  weighs  about  5,600  lb. 
and  has  a  rated  piston  displacement  of  140  cu.  ft.  per  min. 
l"hese  machines  are  the  standard  road  portable  type  and 
have  been  adapted  to  track  work  by  bolting  a  circular  flanged 
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Placing  the  Screw  Spikes 

piece  to  the  rim  of  each  wheel.  Each  compressor  supplies 
air  to  two  spike  driving  machines,  one  for  each  rail,  and  a 
wood  boring  machine  serving  both.  The  compressors  are 
operated  about  100  ft.  apart  and  are  easily  moved  by  two  or 
three  men  as  the  work  progresses.  The  work  is  done  by  an 
operator  for  each  compressor,  two  men  with  wood  boring 
machines  and  four  gangs  of  five  men,  each  consisting  of  two 
men  to  operate  a  drill  and  two  men  with  crowbars  and  one 
with  a  sledge  hammer  to  line  up  the  ties  and  to  hold  them 
while  the  spikes  are  being  run  in.  This  is  necessary  because 
the  air  drills  are  so  powerful  that  they  slightly  turn  the  tie 
as  soon  as  the  spike  is  solidly  seated  unless  it  is  firmly 
held. 

The  ties,  tie  plates  and  rails  are  laid  in  advance  of  the 
spiking  gang,  and  all  rail  joints  are  completed.  The  average 
progress  per  ten  hour  day  has  been  twenty  33 -ft.  rails  with 
each  compressor  unit.  At  20  ties  per  rail  and  12  spikes  per 
tie  this  totals  4,800  spikes,  or  9,600  spikes  for  both 
outfits. 

The  operating  cost  per  day  of  ten  hours  is  approximately 
$81.45  or  a  cost  per  spike  of  $0,008.  This  charge  does  not 
include  depreciation  or  overhead  expense.  The  contractor 
for  the  track  laying  was  P.  McManus,  Incorporated,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  compressors  and  pneumatic  equip)- 
ment  are  manufactured  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company, 
New  York. 
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CAR  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  effect  of  the  sweeping  embargoes  placed  by  a  large 
number  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  when  a  general 
strike  of  train  service  employees  seemed  probable,  is  re- 
flected in  the  reports  of  accumulations  of  freight  cars — 
loaded  and  empty — made  to  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  by  the  different  roads 
for  March  17.  On  that  day  128,107  cars  were  being  held 
at  various  points,  as  compared  with  99,774  on  March  10. 

On  March  10,  the  railroads  were  just  beginning  to  feel  the 
real  effects  of  the  "clean-up  week,"  during  which  time  every 
effort  was  made  to  rid  the  rails  of  freight  that  had  been  billed 
prior  to  February  1.  Accumulations  had  been  brought  down 
from  171,005  cars  to  less  than  100,000,  and  it  was  expected 
that  still  further  progress  would  be  made  during  the  week, 
ending  March  17.  The  threatened  strike,  however,  caused 
the  placing  of  such  drastic  embargoes  that  the  accumulations 
increased  rapidly. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  cars  held  in  accumulations  are 
on  railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  river,  in  what  are  known  as  groups  2  and  3.  They  in- 
clude the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Pennsylvania;  New  York  Cen- 
tral; Erie;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis; 
Michigan  Central;  Lehigh  Valley;  Wabash;  as  well  as  a 
number  of  smaller  roads  in  the  same  territory. 

Reports  of  cars  held  in  accumulations  show  the  following 
since  F|foruary  17,  when  the  high  water  mark  was  reached 
since  tb^^resent  congestion  became  acute: 

""           February  17 171,005 

j'fbiuarv  2^    143,550 

M--Tch      3 123,063 

March   10    99.774 

March    17    128,107 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  in  the  week 


a  high  rate  is  working  a  hardship  upon  them  and  have  asked 
relief.  Among  those  that  have  been  before  the  commission  to 
ask  relief  have  been  a  committee  representing  the  Short  Line 
Railroad  Association  of  the  South,  E.  J.  Pearson,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and 
F.  H.  Alfred,  general  manager  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  and 
the  commission  has  taken  their  arguments  under  advise- 
ment. Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington with  a  committee  representing  the  Association  of 
Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers  for  this  week  or 
next  to  discuss  the  code  of  car  service  rules  that  went  into 
effect  in  February  and  suggestions  for  possible  changes  in  the 
rules,  many  of  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  commission. 
The  commission  has  had  considerable  correspondence  with 
roads  that  have  not  signed  the  agreement  for  the  observance  of 
the  code  of  car  service  rules  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  executives  of  the 
Wabash;  St.  Louis-San  Francisco;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
and  St.  Louis  Southwestern  to  ask  why  they  have  not  signed 
the  agreement  and  to  ask  them  to  explain  their  present 
methods  of  handling  cars.  The  matter  is  also  to  be  taken 
up  with  other  roads  that  have  failed  to  become  parties  to 
the  agreement. 


SPECIAL  TIE  CARS  FOR  THE  SANTA  FE 

The  practice  of  providing  special  cars  for  transporting  ties 
has  been  followed  by  many  railroads,  and  often  when  box 
cars  are  used  a  part  of  the  siding  is  cut  away  to  facilitate 
loading  and  unloading,  but  the  special  tie  cars  recently  built 
for  the  Santa  Fe  are  designed  especially  for  this  service. 
The  construction  of  these  cars  is  such  that  the  ties  can  be 
handled  by  power,  and  where  a  crane  is  available  an  entire 
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ending  March  17,  there  was  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  in 
cars  held  in  accumulations. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  decided  to  continue 
during  the  month  of  May  the  75  cent  per  diem  rate,  although 
a  number  of  roads  have  protested  to  the  commission  that  such 


tier  can  be  removed  from  the  car  at  one  time.  It  is  planned 
to  use  a  winch,  mounted  on  a  special  car,  with  each  tie  train. 
A  cable  will  be  run  along  the  cars,  special  fastenings  being 
provided  on  the  sides  of  the  cars  for  sheaves  which  carry  the 
caljle.      .\  detachable  overhead  tackle  support  for  drawing 
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tits  ti>  'lie  Lur  and  hoisting  them  is   fasti-nod  to  the  suiJcr 
striuture.      The  fasti-ninjrs   for  this  sujjport   will   bo  noticed 
at  the  end  of  the  center  top  eonncTtion. 

.■\s  will  he  seen  from  the  ilhistration,  heavy  ends  are  pro- 
vided to  take  the  shocks  of  shifting  lading,  and  4|^-in.,  12.5 
11).  Z-har  side  posts  hold  in  the  ties  at  the  sides.  In  order 
to  insure  ties  lieing  placed  in  the  car  as  provided  by  the 
loading  rules,  four  cross  blocks  are  provided,  spaced  so  as 
to  hold  U11  the  ends  of  each  tier.  The  side  jjosts  are  riveted 
at  the  top  to  a  6-in.,  8-lb.  channel  extending  from  end  to 
end  of  the  car.  The  channel  is  raised  in  the  center  and  re- 
inforced between  the  two  center  posts.  At  the  center  of  the 
car  there  is  a  connection  between  the  longitudinal  channels, 
made  up  of  two  6-in.  channels  with  a  yi-'\n.  cover  plate  24 
in.  wide.  The  pockets  for  liolding  the  overhead  tackle  sup- 
port are  placed  at  the  ends  of  this  cross  member. 

The  cars  are  40  ft.  long  inside  and  42  ft.  6^  in.  over  the 


THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  INSPEC- 
TION LAWS  AND  RULES' 

Tliere  can  be  no  question  that  federal  laws  re(|uiring  better 
maintenance  of  locomotives  not  only  promote  safety  of  em- 
plovees  and  travelers,  but  arc  a  direct  benefit  to  the  railroads 
from  an  efticiency  standjjoint. 

Some  railroad  officials  and  employees  appear  to  regard 
tlie  i)assage  of  laws  to  promote  safety  as  a  reflection  on  the 
sincerity  of  their  efforts  to  prevent  accidents  or  on  their  ability 
in  that  direction,  and  as  an  unnecessary  restriction  of  the 
rights  of  the  company.  These  views  may  seem  to  be  partly 
right  and  yet  are  entirely  wrong.  No  one  questions  the  fact 
that  railroad  men  as  a  class  are  actuated  by  ju.st  as  keen  a 
desire  to  conserve  life  and  proi)ert}'  as  anyone.  The  railroad 
operating  organization,  however,  is  a  steam-driven,  high- 
speed machine  which  is  worked  to  its  capacity  and  the  pres- 


Tie   Car   for   the   Atchison,   Topeka   &   Santa   Fe 


end  sills.  The  height  from  the  top  of  the  floor  to  the  top 
of  the  channels  is  10  ft.  2^  in.  at  the  center,  and  8  ft.  at 
the  ends.  The  underframe  has  fishbelly  center  sills  and 
channel  side  sills,  a  type  of  construction  used  on  many  Santa 
Fe  cars.  They  are  built  entirely  of  steel  with  the  exception 
of  the  wooden  deck.  These  cars  were  designed  by  E.  Posson, 
engineer  of  car  construction  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  at  Chicago,  in  collaboration  with  G.  E.  Davidson, 
of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Company,  Silsbee,  Texas.  The  Has- 
kell &  Barker  Car  Company  have  built  400  cars  of  this  type. 


War  Time  Improvements  in  Italy. — During  the  last 
two  years,  new  works  have  absorbed  some  £4,320,000  ($20,- 
995,200),  as  compared  with  a  normal  annual  expenditure  of 
about  £1,200,000  ($5,832,000).  About  160  km.  (99  miles) 
of  new  line  have  been  opened  for  traffic,  and  various  sections 
are  on  the  point  of  completion,  including  new  branches  on 
the  important  Genoa-Milan  line.  This  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts the  record,  since  235  km.  (146  miles)  of  single  line 
have  also  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  slightly  under  £1,000,- 
000  ($4,860,000),  while  £1,800,000  ($8,748,000)  are  being 
spent  on  the  rebuilding  of  a  further  350  km.  (217  miles). 
Fifteen  new  junction  stations  have  been  built,  and  electric 
signalling  apparatus  has  been  laid  down  on  140  km.  (87 
miles)  of  track,  with  electric  signalling  installations  at  146 
stations. — Railway  Gazette,  London. 


sure  is  increasing  each  year.  Federal  laws  are  safety  valves 
to  regulate  this  pressure  and  prevent  it  from  wrecking  the 
machine. 

Under  the  law  the  duties  of  the  Federal  Locomotive  In- 
spection Bureau  are  administrative,  and  the  final  determina- 
tion of  disputed  points  is  a  function  of  the  courts.  It  is  a 
well  established  rule  of  law,  however,  that  the  practical  in- 
terpretation of  a  law  or  rule  by  the  department  charged 
with  its  administration  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  and 
if  acted  upon  for  a  number  of  years  will  not  be  disturbed 
except  for  very  cogent  reasons. 

Under  date  of  March  4,  1915,  an  amendment  to  the  loco- 
motive boiler  inspection  law,  extending  its  provisions  to  the 
entire  locomotive  and  tender  and  all  parts  and  appurtenances 
thereof,  was  enacted,  making  a  locomotive  inspection  law 
out  of  what  was  formerly  a  locomotive  boiler  inspection  law. 
The  method  provided  by  the  law  for  enforcing  compliance 
with  its  provisions  is  important.  Recognizing  the  impos- 
sibility of  50  federal  inspectors  actually  inspecting  the  68,000 
locomotives  in  the  United  States,  Congress  placed  that  duty 
upon  the  carriers  and  made  them,  responsible  for  the  inspec- 
tion, the  repair,  and  the  condition  of  their  locomotives,  and 
the  duties  of  the  federal  inspectors  largely  supervisory.  To 
this  end,  section  6  of  the  law  provides  that  the  first  duty  of 

*From  a  paper  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Club  by  Frank 
McManamy,  chief  inspector,  Division  of  Locomotive  Inspection,  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission. 
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the  federal  inspector  shall  be  to  see  that  the  carriers  make 
inspections  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  or  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  that  carriers  repair  the  defects  which  such  in- 
spections disclose  before  the  locomotive  or  appurtenances 
pertaining  thereto  are  again  put  in  service.  It  further  pro- 
vides in  cases  where  these  duties  are  not  performed  by  the 
carrier  that  the  inspector  shall  issue  a  written  order  with- 
holding the  locomotive  in  question  from  service  until  the 
requirements  are  complied  with. 

In  this  the  locomotive  inspection  laws  differ  from  other 
laws  governing  the  condition  of  railroad  equipment;  there- 
fore, the  method  of  enforcement  has  necessarily  been  worked 
out  along  somewhat  different  lines. 

The  locomotive  inspection  law  is  comparatively  new  and 
is  so  comprehensive  that  explanations  will,  no  doubt,  be  of 
substantial  value  in  assisting  carriers  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. First,  I  shall  make  clear  one  point  with  respect  to 
which  we  are  receiving  numerous  inquiries,  and  that  is  that 
the  locomotive  inspection  law  and  rules  in  no  way  affect  or 
change  any  of  the  requirements  of  the  locomotive  boiler  in- 
spection law  or  rules.  It  is  true  that  the  form  of  reports  for 
monthly  and  annual  inspections  were  changed  somewhat,  a 
combination  form  covering  the  entire  locomotive,  including 
the  boiler,  having  been  adopted.  This  was  done  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  requiring  additional  sworn  reports  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  in  any  way  the  boiler  inspec- 
tion requirements. 

Rule  No.  104  was  intended  to  accomplish  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  act  that  carriers  shall  "make  inspection  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  regulations  established  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  that 
carriers  repair  the  defects  which  such  inspections  disclose 
before  the  boiler  or  boilers  or  appurtenances  pertaining  there- 
to are  again  put  in  service,"  and  in  connection  with  rule  102 
to  definitely  place  the  responsibility  for  failure  to  make 
inspections  and  repairs.  It  was  also  intended  to,  and  if 
properly  observed  does,  protect  the  foreman  or  other  officer 
in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department  who  is  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  locomotives  from  pressure  which  in  many 
instances  they  are  unable  to  withstand  to  send  out  defective 
locomotives  in  an  effort  to  avoid  terminal  delays.  No  rail- 
road man  can  truthfully  claim  that  in  the  long  run  there  is 
economy  of  either  time  or  money  in  using  defective  equip- 
ment and  if  delays  due  to  defects  are  to  occur  it  should  be 
at  terminals  where  repairs  can  be  made  without  blocking 
the  main  line  thereby. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Government  rules  are  not 
stop  standards,  or  intended  to  represent  the  general  condi- 
tion of  equipment,  but  are  minimum  requirements,  or  limits 
which  mark  the  point  at  which  the  Government  will  take 
action  to  bring  about  necessary  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  equipment.  In  other  words,  they  represent  the  extreme 
condition  in  which  the  locomotive  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  service. 

Form  No.  2,  which  is  required  by  rule  No.  104,  was  in- 
tended to  accomplish  two  definite  purposes:  First,  to  show 
that  an  inspection  of  each  locomotive  was  made  at  the  pre- 
scribed periods.  Second,  to  require  the  foreman  or  officer 
in  charge  to  know  the  condition  of  the  locomotive,  and  to 
say  why  defects  reported  were  not  repaired  l)efore  the  loco- 
motive is  returned  to  service. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  in  many  cases  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  when  an  accident  resulting  from  defective 
equipment  occurs  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  defects  in 
question.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  work  will  often  insist 
that  the  defect  was  not  properly  reported,  or  not  reported  at 
all,  and  therefore,  that  they  should  not  l)c  held  responsible  for 
failure  to  make  repairs.  The  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
report  sUch  defects  insists  with  equal  vigor  that  the  defect 
was  properly  reported;  perhaps  had  been  reported  numerous 


times,  but  had  not  been  repaired.  Failure  to  find  the  reports 
of  a  defect  after  an  accident  has  occurred  does  not  always 
indicate  that  such  reports  were  not  made,  because  frequently 
carbon  or  other  copies  of  such  reports  are  obtainable  when 
the  original  reports  cannot  be  found.  These  inspection  re- 
ports must  be  kept  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, where  they  can  be  inspected. 

One  of  our  chief  difficulties  js  getting  form  No.  2  ap- 
proved by  the  foreman,  "with  proper  written  explanation 
made  thereon  for  defects  reported  which  were  not  repaired 
before  the  locomotive  is  returned  to  service,"  as  required  by 
the  rule.  We  expected  some  difficulties  in  getting  the  in- 
spections properly  made,  even  though  the  rule  differs  but 
little,  if  any,  from  rules  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  gen- 
eral use,  but  we  did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  get  the  foreman  to  perform  his  part  of  the  work  than  it 
would  be  to  get  proper  inspections  made,  and  any  foreman 
who  disregards  the  rules  himself  can  never  hope  to  Ijring 
about  a  proper  observance  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates. 

A  few  illustrations  of  what  we  find  when  making  accident 
or  other  investigations  will  perhaps  be  of  interest,  and  will 
show  why  we  are  insisting  on  a  reasonable  compliance  with 
rule  104  by  the  foreman.  We  were  advised  that  an  engine- 
man  had  been  seriously  injured  by  the  failure  of  a  knuckle 
pin  in  the  left  side  rod.  Investigation  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  defective  condition  of  rods  and  boxes,  which  in  all 
probability  caused  the  failure,  had  been  reported  on  every 
trip  for  more  than  a  month,  but  the  repairs  had  not  been 
made,  neither  had  the  foreman  made  any  notation  on  the 
reports  showing  why.  Driver  brakes  were  inoperative,  and 
the  defects  had  been  properly  reported  seven  consecutive  trips. 
Other  defective  conditions  had  been  reported  for  var\ing 
periods,  ranging  from  10  to  34  days.  Of  course,  I  realize 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  might  be  eml)arrassing  to  the 
foreman  to  put  on  paper  his  excuse  (there  could  be  no  rea- 
son) for  failing  to  make  repairs. 

In  another  instance  we  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  pas- 
senger locomotive  out  of  service  on  account  of  steam  leaking 
from  a  cracked  cylinder  seriously  obscuring  the  enginemen's 
vision.  An  investigation  showed  that  this  defect  had  been 
reported  at  each  end  of  the  division  for  30  consecutive  days. 

Another  important  duty  which  the  law  places  on  the  Fed- 
eral inspector  is  the  investigation  of  all  accidents  resulting 
from  failure  from  any  cause  of  the  locomotive  or  any  of  its 
appurtenances  resulting  in  serious  injury  or  death  to  one  or 
more  persons. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked,  "What  is  a  seri- 
ous injury?"  We  have  been  following  in  this  the  rule  long 
established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  in- 
jur}- which  causes  the  loss  of  three  or  more  days'  time  within 
10  days  immediately  following  the  accident  is  serious  and 
should  be  reported.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  accident  is 
serious  and  should  be  investigated,  because  in  most  in- 
stances the  number  injured,  or  the  extent  of  their  injuries, 
is  governed  by  circumstances.  Every  accident  is  an  indica- 
tion that  something  is  wrong,  either  in  the  condition  of 
equipment  or  in  methods  of  operation,  and  whether  any  one 
was  injured  at  all  should  not  be  the  determining  factor  as 
to  whether  an  investigation  should  be  made  to  find  the  cause 
and  remedy  the  improper  condition  which  may  have  ex- 
isted; for  instance,  crown  sheet  failures,  arch  tube  failures, 
flue  failures,  or,  in  fact,  any  failure  of  a  locomotive  may  oc- 
cur without  resulting  in  injury,  yet  the  cause  is  just  as  surely 
present  as  though  serious  or  fatal  injuries  had  resulted 
therefrom,  and  just  as  diligent  efforts  should  be  made  to  lo- 
cate and  remove  it. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  locomotive  boiler 
in.spection  law  had  such  remarkable  success  in  reducing  ac- 
cidents was  because  it  requires  all  accidents  to  be  investi- 
gated and  does  not  confine  its  work  to  only  spectacular  ac- 
cidents wliich   cause  a  great  loss  of  life  or  which  are  un- 
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usual.  .Suih  aaitU'i\ts  when  they  (xcur  arc  u;iviMi  wide  puh- 
litity  aiul  are  u.sually  very  thoroughly  investigated  by  both 
I'ederal  and  State  authorities  and  active  steps  are  taken  to 
prevent  a  recurrence,  for  a  time  at  least. 

By  far  the  greater  percentage  of  killed  and  injured  in  rail- 
road sen'ice  is  due  to  accidents  of  a  character  which  are 
never  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public  because 
they  are  considered  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work  of  railroad 
employees.  In  the  regular  course  of  his  employment  an  en- 
gineman  may  be  scalded  or  otherwise  injured,  a  train- 
man ma\-  lose  a  finger,  a  hand  or  a  foot,  and  none  except 
his  immediate  family  and  co-emplo)ees  are  aware  of  the  oc- 
currence, yet  to  the  person  injured  and  to  his  family  the  in- 
jury is  ju.st  as  serious  as  though  it  had  resulted  from  a  spec- 
tacular accident  which  would  receive  columns  of  newspaper 
comment.  These  are  the  accidents  which  swell  the  list  of 
killed  and  injured,  and  an  investigation  of  each  one  of  them 
to  correct  whatever  may  be  wrong  with  the  equipment  or 
with  the  methcxis  either  of  the  man  or  the  company  will  do 
more  to  reduce  the  accident  list  than  special  investigations 
of  spectacular  accidents,  which,  after  all,  may  l)e  traced  back 
to  some  minor  cause. 

To  illustrate:  An  accident  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
si.\  persons,  serious  injur}'  to  ten  and  caused  a  property  dam- 
age estimated  at  $15,000,  was  caused  by  failure  to  properly 
hook  up  the  steam  heat  hose  at  the  rear  of  the  tender. 

In  another  case  of  record  where  a  serious  accident  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  a  minor  defect,  a  local  passenger  train  was 
stopped  between  stations  by  the  failure  of  the  pipe  leading 
from  the  main  reservoir  to  the  air  signal  whistle.  Before 
the  pipe  could  be  repaired  and  the  brakes  released  or  the 
flagman  could  get  back  far  enough  to  protect  the  train,  it 
was  struck  by  a  through  train  which  was  following,  killing 
11  and  injuring  10  persons.  While  in  this  instance  the 
flagging  was  not  above  criticism,  the  first  step  in  the  se- 
quence of  events  leading  up  to  the  accident  was  the  failure 
of  the  signal  pipe  which  had  been  reported  the  previous 
night,  but  had  not  been  repaired. 

Accidents  almost  without  number  which  result  from  sim- 
ilar minor  causes  might  be  cited,  but  this  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  point  and  to  impress  upon  all  the  importance 
of  giving  attention  to  details  and  remedying  all  minor  defects 
before  serious  results  follow. 


AN  EARLY  RAILWAY  LOCATION 

The  main  line  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  extending  south 
from  Portsmouth,  Va.,  includes  some  of  the  oldest  railway 
projects  in  this  country.  A  report  was  recently  found  rela- 
tive to  the  location  of  one  of  these  properties,  the  Portsmouth 
&  Roanoke  Railroad,  which  was  made  previous  to  1840  by 
Walter  Gwynn,  and  which  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
comparisons  with  present  day  construction  and  operating 
standards.  We  are  indebted  to  W.  D.  Faucette,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  for  a  copy  of  this  report  which 
is  abstracted  below. 

The  length  of  the  line  is  77  miles,  being  only  half  a  mile 
longer  than  the  distance  on  a  direct  line  between  Portsmouth 
ancl  Weldon.  The  greatest  inclination  does  not  exceed  20  ft. 
to  the  mile.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  there 
are  few  deviations  from  a  straight  line,  and  these  are  effected 
on  the  arcs  of  circles  whose  radii  are  in  no  instance  less 
than  5,730  ft.,  and  are  most  generally  11,460  ft.  in  length. 
Gentle  inclinations  and  easy  curvatures  (when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  vary  from  a  straight  line)  are  points  of  essential  im- 
portance on  the  location  of  railroads;  these  desirable  objects 
as  well  as  a  line  extensively  favorable  to  the  advantageous 
employment  of  locomotive  engines  are  here  attained. 

Indeed,    considering    the    straightness    and    the    moderate 


ascents  and  descents,  the  performance  of  an  engine  (given 
l^ower)  will  be  greater  on  this  than  on  any  other  railroad 
now  ix)nstructed  in  the  United  States.  We  are  therefore 
enabled  to  u.se  light  engines,  thereby  diminishing  very  con- 
siderably the  great  and  leading  items  in  the  expense  of 
transportation  on  railroads,  viz.  wear  and  tear  and  re- 
|)air^. 

Tlie  engine  which  it  is  proposed  to  u.se  will  not  exceed 
five  tons  weight,  and  its  performance  on  this  road  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  six  ton  engine  on  a  road  with  30  ft. 
grades.  From  this  general  view  it  will  be  seen  that  the  face 
of  the  country  is  eminently  suitable  to  the  proposed  work. 
The  intervening  swamjjs  and  the  alluvial  Ijottoms  of  the  Not- 
toway Blackwater  and  IMeherrin  offer  no  obstacles.  The 
l)ottom  is  everywhere  composed  of  solid  materials,  affording 
a  iirm  foundation  for  any  embankment  or  other  structure  it 
may  l)e  necessary  to  place  on  it. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  discuss 
the  relative  merits  of  the  various  modes  of  construction  and 
the  variety  of  materials  which  have  been  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  railways.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  almost  universal  sub- 
stitution of  wood  for  stone,  and  the  iron-edge  rail,  establishes 
its  ])erformance  in  the  first  instance  even  where  stone  is 
aljundant  and  timber  scarce.  Among  many  reasons  for  this 
preference  of  wood  are  its  elasticity,  its  sufficient  stability, 
and  its  diminution  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  engines  and  cars. 
It  follows  then  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  I  recommend 
for  your  railroad  the  use  of  timber,  which  is  found  in  abun- 
dance, of  excellent  quality  on  almost  every  part  of  the 
line. 

The  superstructure,  which  I  propose  to  adopt,  will  be 
heart  pine  rails,  9  by  5  in.,  plated  with  iron  bars  2  in.  wide 
and  y'z  in.  thick,  resting  on  white  or  post  oak  sills  10  by  12 
in.,  and  8  ft.  long,  placed  across  the  road  5  ft.  apart  from 
center  to  center. 

The  rails  will  be  placed  parallel  to  each  other  4  ft.  8j^  in. 
apart,  let  into  the  sills  and  properly  secured  by  white  oak 
wedges.  The  sills  will  be  notched  for  the  reception  of  the 
rails  and  wedges  and  hollowed  out  in  the  middle  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  construction  of  a  path  over  them  which  will 
add  considerable  stiffness  to  the  road  at  a  very  moderate 
expense,  and  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  either  horse  or  locomotive 
power,  or  both. 

I  have  estimated  for  a  single  railway,  which  for  the  pres- 
ent will  afford  sufficient  accommodation  to  the  trade  and 
travel.  The  ditches,  however,  will  be  cut  and  the  waste 
earth  disposed  with  view  to  a  double  track,  whenever  it  may 
be  deemed  necessary.  The  graduated  surface  of  the  road 
bed  in  excavations  will  vary  from  18  to  16  ft.  in  width,  the 
slopes  being  45  deg.  The  graded  surface  on  embankments 
will  present  a  uniform  width  of  12j/2  ft,  with  side  slopes  of 
,^3  1/3  deg.  or  \]/z  base  to  1  perpendicular. 


R.4iLRo.'^Ds  Do  Uncle  Sam's  Advertising. — Uncle  Sam 
as  a  real-estate  agent  presents  a  prospect  regarding  which 
any  advertising  agent  might  be  tempted  to  grow  enthusiastic, 
and  yet,  to  date,  the  government  has  depended  almost  wholly 
upon  charity  for  its  real-estate  advertising.  The  govern- 
ment has  land  for  sale  in  the  west,  has  camp  sites  for  lease 
in  the  national  forests,  has  or  will  have,  for  negotiation 
water-power  rights,  oil-land  leases  and  coal  leases,  and  yet 
it  proclaims  these  offerings  in  the  same  feeble  manner  that 
it  exploits  its  sales  of  valuable  furs.  Save  for  such  am- 
munition as  the  illustrated  booklets  issued  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  the  government  has  been  wont 
to  depend  for  its  real-estate  advertising  almost  solely  upon 
the  railroads,  just  as  it  is  left  to  the  railroads  to  advertise 
by  means  of  their  "See  America  First"  campaigns  the  public 
playgrounds  from  which  Uncle  Sam  can  profit  through 
hotel  leases,  etc. — Printers'  Ink. 


General    News    Department 


Tlie  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitlsburgli  has  offered  to  permit 
employees  to  cultivate  portions  of  the  unoccupied  land  along  its 
right  of  way ;  and,  to  help  the  movement  get  a  start,  the  com- 
pany has  offered  to  furnisli  seed   potatoes  free. 

The  meeting  of  the  western  division  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents,  scheduled  for  March  21  in 
Chicago,  but  postponed  on  account  of  the  threatened  trainmen's 
strike,  will  take  place  at  La  Salle  hotel,  Chicago,  April  18. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  will  send  100  men  in  its  employ  to  the 
military  training  camp  at  Ft.  Douglas,  Utah,  for  a  30-days'  train- 
ing period  beginning  August  4.  The  men  will  be  maintained  on 
the  company's  payroll  at  full  salary  during  their  service  in  camp. 

The  shops  of  the  Pullman  C^ompany,  Pullman,  111.,  have  just 
completed  a  "service  car"  for  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
of  the  United  States  government.  The  car  is  to  be  used  by 
chemists  who  are  to  travel  around  the  country  to  analyze  drink- 
ing water  supplied  to  passengers  l)y  the  railroads. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  has  made  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  in 
the  pay  of  all  classes  of  employees  who  are  not  subject  to  the 
Adamson  law,  excepting  these  receiving  $150  or  more  monthly. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  will  increase  the  annual  payrolls  about 
$250,000.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  ad- 
vanced the  wages  of  laborers,  including  track  repairmen,  10  per 
cent. 

The  semi-annual  loss  and  damage  claim  conference  of  the 
Santa  he  system  was  held  last  week  in  Galveston,  Tex.  More 
than  a  hundred  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  system 
participated  in  the  meeting,  which  lasted  four  days.  F.  A. 
Lehman,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeko  &  Santa  he  at  ("hicago,  presided  over 
the  sessions. 

In  the  yards  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  in  the  anthracite 
region  the  switchmen  are  to  be  worked  henceforth  only  eight 
hours  a  day;  and  large  numbers  of  new  men  will  have  to  be 
employed.  According  to  local  newspapers  numbers  of  clerks, 
telegraphers  and  other  employees  of  the  road  are  resigning 
their  places  to  take  positions  in  the  train  service,  where  the  pay 
is  very  much  higher  than  in  their  present  jobs. 

John  J.  Dempsey,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
New  York  Consolidated  Railroad,  has  been  fined  $500  in  the 
county  court  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  violation  of  an  order  of 
the  State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  District,  in  running 
certain  elevated  railroad  trains  past  a  given  station  without 
stopping ;  and  on  the  Public  Service  Commission's  learning  that 
the  fine  had  been  paid  by  the  railroad  company  and  charged  to 
operating  expenses,  it  sent  a  notice  to  the  railroad  company 
declaring  that  the  inclusion  of  this  item  in  expenses  would  be 
regarded  as  unreasonable  and  improper. 

B.  P.  Jones,  owner  of  the  Valdosta,  Moultrie  &  Western  Rail- 
way, who  is  now  upward  of  80  years  old,  has  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  giving  the  railroad  to  his  sons;  but  before  doing  so 
he  has  presented  to  the  Valdosta  Chamber  of  Commerce  200 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  road ;  and,  in  response  to  his 
re(|uest,  the  chamber  has  chosen  three  of  its  members  to  be 
directors  of  the  railway  company.  This  road  extends  from 
Valdosta.  Ga.,  northwestward  42  miles  to  Moultrie.  One  of 
its  two  trains  each  way  has  a  sleeping  car  which  runs  through 
betw^een  .\tlanta,  Ga.,  and  Hampton  Springs,  Fla. 

Out  of  1.200  maintenance  of  way  employees  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  who  were  scheduled  to  strike  on  March  28,  about  200 
actually  quit  work.  Announcement  of  the  strike  order  had  heen 
made  by  R.  E.  Clodfelter.  grand  organizer  of  the  union  who 
stated  the  demands  of  the  men  as  an  increase  of  $10  a  month 
for  foremen  and  assistant  foremen,  a  12J/2  per  cent  increase  for 
employees  in  bridge  and  water  service  and  an  advance  of  from 
19  to  11^/2  cents  an  hour  for  track  laborers.  .Xccording  to  re- 
ports from  -Mton  on  .\pril  4  the  strikers  iiad  returned  to  work 
at    the    old    wages. 


The  E.  1!.  Harriman  Memorial  Medal,  awarded  for  excel- 
lence in  promoting  safety,  has  been  given,  for  the  year  1916,  to 
the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railway  Company.  During  the  year 
not  a  single  passenger  or  employee  was  killed  in  a  train  accident 
on  that  road,  and  there  was  only  one  fatal  accident  from  any 
cause.  A  silver  replica  of  the  medal  was  given  to  the  Illinois 
division  of  the  Illinois  Central.  A  bronze  replica,  granted  yearly 
to  the  individual  who  has  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  promo- 
tion of  safety  and  health,  is  awarded,  for  1916,  to  James  A. 
McCrea,  general  manager  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  for  his 
publicity  campaign  and  other  activities  in  connection  with  safety 
at   highway  grade   crossings. 

Ralph  Peters,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  has 
written  a  letter  to  employees  of  the  road,  pointing  out  that,  in 
case  of  war,  their  duty  to  the  country  will  require  them  to  stay 
in  their  places.  In  the  event  of  war  the  railroads  will  be  essential 
to  national  defense,  and  it  would  be  a  calamity  for  them  not 
to  be  well  organized  and  completely  manned.  The  letter  ex- 
pressed the  expectation  of  being  able  to  increase  the  pay  of 
employees  within  a  short  time.  The  appeal  is  intended  not  only 
for  men  who  might  feel  it  a  duty  to  enlist  in  the  ranks,  includ- 
ing those  who  might  do  so  in  order  not  to  be  classed  as  "slack- 
ers," but  also  to  the  man  who  is  tempted  to  accept  a  I)etter  paying 
job  in  the  manufacture  of  war  supplies. 

Students  of  transportation  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in 
charge  of  Professor  E.  R.  Dewsnup,  spent  April  2  to  5,  inclu- 
sive, visiting  various  departments  of  railroads  in  Chicago.  Their 
itinerary  included  an  inspection  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
passenger  terminal,  a  trip  to  the  Proviso  (Chicago)  yards  of  the 
North  Western,  and  visits  to  the  Burnside  (Chicago)  shops  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  offices  of  the  general  superintendent,  the 
general  superintendent  of  transportation,  the  auditor  of  disburse- 
ments, and  the  general  storekeeper  of  the  same  road.  Various 
departments  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  w-ere 
also  visited.  Some  of  the  railroad  ofificers  gave  instructive  talks 
to  the  students  concerning  the  departments  over  which  they  have 
jurisdiction. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  is  to  electrify  its  Evergreen  iiranch 
in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  boroughs.  New  York  City.  This  electri- 
fication, covering  about  1^  miles,  is  desired  by  the  State  Public 
Service  Commission  because  of  the  proposed  use  of  the  right 
of  way  for  an  elevated  railroad.  The  city,  through  the  com- 
mission, is  going  to  take  an  easement  over  the  Evergreen  right 
of  way  for  the  erection  of  a  portion  of  the  Fourteenth  Street- 
Eastern  elevated  line.  The  Long  Island  has  asked  of  the  com- 
mission that  the  proposed  easement  deed  between  the  commis- 
sion and  the  railroad  company  provide  that  the  use  of  electricity 
Ijy  the  railroad  company  shall  not  be  compulsory  until  two  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  rapid  transit  line.  The  company, 
jiowever,  recognizes  that  the  use  of  coal  locomotives  would  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  smoke  that  would  be  unpleasant  to  pas- 
sengers on  the  elevated  trains,  and  has  promised,  therefore,  to 
hasten  the  work,  although  asking  that  the  temporary  use  of 
steam  locomotives  be  permitted. 

Popularity  of  Railroads  Growing 

According  to  a  press  despatch  from  Lorain,  Ohio,  the  New- 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  is  the  cause  of  a  conflict 
between  Avon  Lake  township,  Lorain  county,  and  Avon  town- 
ship adjoining,  not  because  of  its  transportation  advantages,  but 
because  it  yields  an  appreciable  amount  of  taxes.  The  trustees 
of  Avon  township  recently  gave  notice  that  an  election  would  be 
held  to  determine  whether  the  township  should  be  made  an  in- 
corporated village  and  whether  its  north  line  .should  be  extended 
60  ft.  to  take  in  the  Nickel  Plate  right-of-way.  The  election  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  April  5.  Avon  Lake  township  followed 
its  rival  with  a  notice  that  it  also  would  hold  an  incorporation 
election  on  .April  5.  and  that  it  proposed  also  to  include  the  same 
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stretch  of  the  railroad  within  its  coiilinc.s.  The  township's  south- 
ern line  is  the  southerly  line  of  the  railroad  property.  I'roiu  all 
reports  incorporation  will  win  in  hoth  townships  and  the  matter 
will  lind  its  way  into  the  courts. 


Weighing  of  Mails 

All  mails  carrictl  iiy  railroads  are  now  being  weighed  through- 
out the  country.  Begimiing  on  March  27,  and  for  a  period  of 
35  days,  the  weight  is  being  taken  of  all  mails  which  are  carried 
under  the  space-rate  system  as  put  in  effect  last  November;  and 
(Ml  the  closed  pouch  routes,  where  the  space  rale  has  not  been 
put  in  use,  the  weighing  is  to  be  continued  for   105  days. 

Pensions  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  announces  that  a  relief  and 
pension  department  will  be  put  in  operation  on  that  road  July 
1  next.  All  officers  and  employees  will  be  retired  at  the  age  of 
70;  and,  under  certain  conditions,  at  ages  65  to  69  inclusive. 
The  basis  of  the  pension  allowance  will  be  1  per  cent  of  the 
average  salary  of  the  employee  for  the  ten  years  next  preceding 
retirement,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  that  he  has  served. 
For  example,  an  employee  who  has  received  $1,000  a  year,  and 
who  has  been  in  the  service  40  years,  wnll  receive  $400  a  year. 


Rents  Right  of  Way  for  Garden  Purposes 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  granted  permission  to  the 
general  public,  and  to  its  employees  as  well,  to  make  use  of 
unoccupied  tracts,  on  its  right  of  way  for  agricultural  purposes, 
charging  therefor  a  nominal  fee  of  $1,  which  is  necessary  to 
make  the  transaction  legal.  The  Frisco  and  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies operate  5,254  miles  of  line,  the  right  of  way  for  which 
varies  from  50  to  200  ft.  in  width.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  can  be  cultivated.  .Applicants  are  required  to  call  on  the 
station  agents  who  forward  the  information  for  the  preparation 
of  a  lease  to  the  superintendent. 


Bureau  Report  on  Black  Tom  Explosion 

Colonel  B.  W.  Dunn,  chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Explo- 
sives, New  York  City,  has  issued  an  elaborate  report  of  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  disastrous  explosion  in  the  yard  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  at  Black  Tom,  New  York  harbor,  July  30,  1916, 
w^hen'  over  500,000  lb.  of  trinitrotoluol  and  picric  acid  was  de- 
stroyed, involving  a  loss  of  two  lives  and  many  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property.  About  220  freight  cars  were  destroyed. 
Colonel  Duim  believes  that  all  of  the  known  facts  justify  the 
as.sumption  that  this  catastrophe  was  due  to  a  fire  started  by  an 
incendiary.  The  most  important  lesson  taught  by  the  disaster, 
in  his  opinion,  is  the  same  as  that  taught  by  the  explosions  at 
Communipaw,  N.  J.,  in  February,  1911,  and  at  Baltimore  in 
March,  1913,  namely,  that  the  Federal  government  should  regu- 
late the  transportation  of  explosives  on  water  the  same  as  it 
now  does  on  land.  The  uniform  regulations  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Explosives,  and  adopted  by  the  government,  have 
greatly  reduced  the  dangers  from  the  transportation  of  explo-- 
sives  by  railroad,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  similar 
improvement  could  be  made  in  transportation  by  water. 


The  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Act 

The  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  advocated  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  a  basis  for  legislation  in  this  country,  has 
been  investigated  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  as  reported 
in  the  Survey  of  March  31.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  act  has 
operated  not  as  compulsory  investigation,  but  as  a  voluntary 
conciliation  measure.  The  compulsory  features  of  the  act,  which 
impose  a  penalty  for  violation,  and  the  definite  rules  of  pro- 
cedure have  not  been  emphasized  in  its  administration.  Alto- 
gether approximately  84  strikes  on  public  utilities  may  be  charged 
as  illegal.  The  records  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  same  period  show  only  eight  prosecutions,  and  these 
were  relatively  unimportant. 

The  particular  problem  for  which  the  act  was  devised  was  in- 
dustrial unrest  in  coal  mines.  Since  its  enactment,  however, 
strikes  in  the  coal  mines  have  been  more  numerous  than 
before. 


\  majority  of  Canadian  trade  unionists  are  opposed  to  the  act,, 
but  these  objectors  do  not  advance  the  argument  heard  in  this- 
country  against  President  Wilson's  measure — that  such  a  law 
means  compulsory  servitude  for  the  wage-earners.  On  the  con- 
trary, most  of  them  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  law,  and 
direct  their  criticism  purely  against  administrative  defects.  The- 
investigator's  recommendation  for  the  United  States  is  that  the 
goveriunent  ought  to  establish  machinery  both  for  the  continuous- 
collection  of  all  the  facts  available  on  labor  controversies,  and 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  particular  disputes. 


Pacific  Railway  Club 

The  Pacific  Railway  Club  was  organized  in  San  i'Vancisco,. 
Cal.,  on  March  1.  The  club  was  formed  after  a  letter  ballot 
had  been  taken  of  all  railway  officers  in  the  cities  about  San 
Francisco  bay  to  determine  whether  there  was  a  general  need 
of  a  forum  where  matters  relating  to  railway  construction,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  might  be  presented  and  discussed.  As 
the  ballot  was  preponderantly  in  favor  of  such  an  organization 
a  meeting  was  held  to  effect  its  formation,  and  86  charter  mem- 
bers, including  employees  of  10  railroads  and  the  professors  of 
railroad  engineering  and  economics  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Leland  Stanford  University,  were  taken  in.  The  of- 
ficers elected  for  the  club's  first  year  are :  President,  A.  H. 
Babcock,  consulting  electrical  engineer.  Southern  P'acific ;  first 
vice-president,  G.  H.  Binkley,  valuation  engineer,  L^nited  Rail- 
ways of  San  Francisco ;  second  vice-president,  P.  P.  Hastings^ 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe ; 
treasurer,  B.  W.  Perrin,  division  engineer,  suburban  lines. 
Southern  Pacific ;  secretary,  W.  S.  Wollner,  assistant  to  the  chief 
engineer.  Northwestern  Pacific.  In  addition  to  the  officers  the 
board  of  governors  includes  R.  H.  Ingram,  general  manager. 
Mount  Tamalpais  &  Muir  Woods  railroad;  W.  R.  Alberger. 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  San  Franciscft-Oakland 
Terminal  Railways;  R.  L.  Lowry,  superintendent  of  roadway, 
Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern,  and  G,  W.  Rear,  general  bridge 
inspector,  Southern  Pacific. 

Membership  is  limited  to  persons  active  in  railroad  work, 
or  to  those  employed  by  railroad  regulatory  bodies,  or  on 
the  faculty  of  a  college  of  recognized  standing.  Junior  member- 
ship has  been  provided  for  persons  under  21  years  of  age  who- 
are  actively  employed  in  railroad  w^ork  or  are  students  of  rail- 
road subjects  in  colleges  of  recognized  standing. 

The  club  will  hold  a  meeting  on  April  12  to  consider  the 
subject.  "The  Railways'  Part  in  Military  Preparedness."  The 
railroad  aspect  of  this  subject  is  to  be  presented  by  A.  H.  Bab- 
cock, member  of  the  United  States  Navy  Consulting  Board,  and 
the  military  aspect  by  Lieut.-Col.  B.  F.  Cheatham,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  United  States  army.  G.  S.  Waid,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio- 
Railway,  will  read  a  paper  on  "Moving  Troops  on  the  Mexican 
Border." 


Organization  of    Gear  Manufacturers 

An  organization  of  gear  manufacturers  was  formed  at  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  at  a  meeting  held  there  March  25  and  27. 

This  organization  will  be  known  as  the  American  Gear  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  Its  purposes  are  to  advance  and  improve 
the  gear  industry  in  a  general  way  by  standardization  of  gear 
design,  manufacture  and  application.  This  association  includes- 
in  its  membership  the  foremost  and  better-known  manufacturers 
of  gears. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  the  following :  F.  W. 
Sinram,  Van  Dorn  &  Dutton  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  H.  E. 
Eberhardt.  Newark  Gear  Cutting  Machine  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  F.  D.  Hamlin,  Earle  Gear  &  Machine  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Frank  Horsburgh.  Horsburgh  &  Scott,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Biddle  Arthur,  Simonds  Manufacturing  Company.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  George  L.  Markland.  Philadelphia  Gear  Works, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  MiUon  Rupert,  R.  D.  Nuttall  Company.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  Lakewood  meeting  are  as  follows  : 
President.  F.  W.  Sinram;  vice-president.  H.  E.  Eberhardt;  sec- 
retary, F.  D.  Hamlin,  and  treasurer,  Frank  Horsburgh. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  Pittslnirgh, 
ATav  14  and  15. 
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New  England    Railroad  Club 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  New  England  Railroad 
Club  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  Boston,  April  10,  a 
paper  will  be  read  on  "Stephenson  and  Transportation,"  by  F.  E. 
Stanley,  of  the  Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Company. 


Association  of  General  Baggage  Agents 

The  American  Association  of  General  Baggage  Agents  held 
its  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March 
21,  22  and  23.  J.  B.  Calkins,  general  baggage  agent  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
•was  elected  president  of  the  association  to  succeed  W.  H. 
Kellond.  W.  D.  Carrick,  general  baggage  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding  J.  B.  Calkins.  J.  E.  Quick,  general  baggage 
agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The    following   list  gives  names   of  secretaries,    dates    of   next   or   regular 
tneetings  and  places  of  meetings: 

Air    Brake   Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,    Room    3014,    165    Rroadway,    New 
York   City.      Next    annual    convention,    May    1-4,    1917,    Hotel    Chisca, 
Memphis,    Tenr!. 
Amf.rican     Association     of     Demurrage     Officers.- — F.    A.    Pontious,    455 
drand  Central   Station.   Chicago.     Next  meeting,  Julv    18,    1917,   Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 
American    Association    of    Dining    Car    Superintendents. — H.    C.    Board- 
man,   D.   L.   &   W.,   Hoboken,   N.   J.      Next  convention,   October,   1917, 
San   Francisco,    Cal. 
American  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.   O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 

Chicago,   111.     Next  meeting,   June,    1917,   Denver. 
American    Association    of    Passenger    Traffic    Officers. — W.    C.    Hope, 

C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,   143  Liberty   St.,  New  York. 
-Vmerican    Association    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — E.    H.    Harman, 
Room    101,    Union   Station,   St.    Louis,   Mo.     Annual   meeting,   August 
8-10,    1917,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 
American   Electric  Railway  Association. — E.   B.   Burritt,   8  W.   40th   St., 

New  York. 
American    Electric    Railway    Manufacturers'    Association. — Fred    C.    J. 

Dell,   165    Broadway,  New   York. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 
Association.— W.   E.   Jones,   C.   &  N.   W.,   3814   Fulton   St.,   Chicago. 
American    Railway    Association. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    general    secretary,    75 

Church   St.,   New   York. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  .Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.    W.,    Chicago.      Next   convention,    October    16-18,    1917,    St.    Paul, 
Minn. 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan  Ave.,   Chicago. 
American   Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,   1112 
Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago.      Next    meeting,    June    13-20,    1917,    Atlantic 
City.  N.  J. 
American    Railw.ay    Tool    Foremen's    Association. — Owen    D.    Kinsey,    Il- 
linois   Central,    Chicago.      Next    convention,    August    30-September    1, 
Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 
American   Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.   Marburg,  University 

of   Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
American    Society    of    Civil    Engineers. — Chas.    Warren    Hunt,    220    W. 
57th    St.,    New    York.      Regular    meetings,    1st    and    3d    Wednesday    in 
month,  except  July  and  August,  220  W.   57th  St.,  New  York. 
American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 
39th    St.,   New   York.     Next   convention.   May  21-24,    1917,   Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
American    Wood    Preservers'    Association. — F.    J.    Angier,    Supt.    Timber 
Preservation,    B.    &    O.,    Mt.    Royal    Sta.,    Baltimore,    Md.      Next   con- 
vention,  January,    1918,    Chicago. 
Association   of    .American    Railway   Accounting   Officers. — E.    R.    Wood- 
son,   Rooms    1116-8    Woodward    Bldg.,    Washington,    D.    C.      Annual 
meeting.  May   .^0,   1917,   Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond,  Va. 
Association    oi'    Manufacturers    of    Chii.ied    Car    Wheels. — George    W. 
Lyndon,    1214   McCormick   Bldg.,   Chicago.      Semi-annual  meeting   with 
Master  Car  Builders'  .Association. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim   Agents. — Willis  H.   Failing,  Terminal   Sta- 
tion. Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     Next  meeting.  May, 
1917,    Cincinnati.    Ohio. 
Association   of   Railway   Electrical   Engineers. — Jos.    A.    Andreucetti,   C. 

&  N.   W..   Room  411.  C.  &  N.  W.   Sta.,   Chicago. 
Association    or    Railway    Telegraph    Superintendents. — W.    \..    Connelly, 
Superintendent    of    Telegraph,     Indiana     Harbor     Belt,     Gibson,     Ind. 
Next  annual   meeting,    September    18-20,    1917,   Washington,   D.    C. 
Association-    of    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard.   75   Church    St.,   New   York. 
Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association. — Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehon 
Company,    Chicago.      Meetings    with    American    Railway    Bridge    and 
Building    .Association. 
Canadian    Railway   Club. — James   Powell.    Grand   Trunk,   P.   O.   Box   7,    St. 
Lambert    (near    Montreal),    Que.      Regul.Tr    meetings,    2d    Tuesday    in 
month,  except  June,  Julv  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 
Canadian    Society    of   Civil    ENOiNEERS.^Clemcnt    H.    McLeod,    176    Mans- 
field St..  Montreal.  Que.     Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,    December,   February,   March   and   .April.      Annual  meeting. 
January,  Montreal. 
Car   Foremen's    .Association   of   Chicago. —  Aaron    Kline,   841   Lawlor   Ave., 
Chicago.     Regular  ineetines,   2d   Monday   in   month,   except  June,  July 
and   .August,   Hotel   la   Salle,   Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — H.   D.  Voughl.   95   Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Regu- 
lar  meetings,   2d   Friday  in   January,   Mav,    September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,   2d  Thursday  in   March.   Hotel   Statler,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 
Chief    Interchange    Car    Inspectors'    and    Car    Foremen's    Association. — 
W.  R.  McMunn.  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Next  convention, 
September,   1917,   St.   I.oui<;. 
Engineers'    Society    of    Western    Pennsylvania. — Elmer    K.    Hiles,    2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings,   1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


Freight  Claim  Association.— Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R  F 
&   P.,    Richmond,    Va.      Annual   convention,   June    19,    1917,    Chicago. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  (.entral  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio.  Next  annual  meeting,  August  21-23, 
1917,    Chicago. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting.  May  14-17,  19171 
Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall, 
1126  W.  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.  Annual  meeting,  September  4-7^ 
1917,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
St.^tes  and  Canada.— F.  W.  Ilager.  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,   October   16-18,    1917,  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Master    Boiler    Makers'    AssociATfON.— Harry    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St 
New    York.      Annual    convention.    May    22-25,    1917,    Hotel    Jefferson! 
Richmond,    Va. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
AND  Canada.— A.  P.  Dane,  B.  «:  M..  Reading,  Mass.  Next  annual 
meeting,    September    11,    1917,    Chicaco. 

Master  Car  Builders'  .Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg 
Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June   13-20,   1917,  Atlantic  City,   N.  J. 

National  Associ.^tion  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Wm.  H.  Connolly, 
1319  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  annual  convention, 
October   16,    1917,    Washington,    D.    C 

N.\tional  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas   Bldg.,   Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade.  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and   September.    Boston. 

.\ew  York  Ra.lroad  Club.— Harry  1).  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August 
29  W.  39th   St.,   New  York. 

.N'iagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  As.sociation. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings  3d  Wednesday  in  month 
New  York  Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railro/vd  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,   Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,   Kansas  City 

Railway  Business  Association.— Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St  ,  New 
York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh.- J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June! 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  .Association. — D.  C.'Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg  St 
Louis.     Annual   meeting,   May   9-11,    1917,   Louisville,   Ky. 

Railway  Electrical  Supply  Maunfacturers'  Association. — J.  Scribner, 
1063  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way  Electrical   Engineers. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — C.  B.  Edwards,  Office  of  the 
President's  Assistant,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va.  Next  meet- 
ing,  October   2-4,    1917,    St.    Louis,   Mo. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison,  Assistant  Engineer. 
C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va.  Next  convention,  October,  1917,  Duluth 
Minn. 

Railway  Signal  Associ.\tion. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg ,  Bethlehem 
Pa.  Next  meeting,  June,  1917,  Hotel  McAlpin,  N.  Y.  Next  annua! 
convention,   September.    1917,   Atlantic   City,   N.    J. 

Railw.ay  Storekeepers'  As.sociation.— J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,   Collinwood,   Ohio.     Annual  convention,   May  21-23,   1917,   Chicago 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturer.s'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  2136  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Meetings  with  Master  Car  Builders'  and 
Master   Mechanics'   Association. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association.— G.  A.  Nel- 
son, 50  Church  St..  New  York.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way  Telegraph    Superintendents. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robin.=on,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond.  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

R0ADMASTER.S'    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    WaV     .ASSOCIATION.— P.    J.     McAndrewS. 

C.  &  N.  W..   Sterling,  111.     Next  annual  convention,  September   18-2i! 
1917,    Hotel    Auditorium,    Chicago. 

.'^T.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station.  St.  Louis 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,    St.    Louis. 

S.\LT  Lake  Transportation  Club. — R.  E.  Rowland,  David  Keith  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  VvA\.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Saturdav  of  each  m'onth 
Salt   Lake   City. 

Signal  Appliance  .Association.— -F.  W.  Edmunds,  3868  Park  .Ave..  New- 
York.      Meetings   with  annual  convention   Railway   Signal   .Association 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — L.  W.  Cox,  N.  &  W.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Southern  .Association  of  C.\r  Service  Officers. — E.  W.  Sandwich  A  &• 
W.  P.  R.   R.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  X-  Southwestern  Railway  Ci.ub. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grant  Bldg  , 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings.  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  Mav! 
Julv,    September,   November.    10   a.    m..    Piedmont   Hotel.    Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Club. — Harry  S.  Fox,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Regular 
meetings,   1st   Saturday  in  month.   Boody   House.  Toledo. 

Track  Supply  .\ssociation. — W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn, 
N.  Y.  I\Ieelings  with  Roadniasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. 

Traffic  Clue  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago 

Train  Despatchers'  -Association  of  .America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 
Ave.,  Chicago.     Ne-\t  meeting.  Tunc  19.  1917,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Transportation  Club  of  Detroit. — W  R.  Hurley,  Superintendent's  office, 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R..  Detroit.  Mich.  Meetings  monthlv,  Normandie  Hotel 
Detroit. 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Cleveland,   Ohio.      Next   convention.   September,    1917,   Chicago. 

\Vestern  .\ssociation  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie.  Mills 
Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Ch-b.  L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Wii'nipep,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,  July  and   .August    Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Ch'b. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  nieetines,  3d  Monday  in  nionfli,  except  June.  July  and 
.August,  Hotel   Sherman,  Chicago. 
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On  account  (jf  tlic  accumulatiun  of  freight  at  Galveston,  lex., 
the  Southern  Pacilic  has  placed  an  embargo  on  all  freight,  except 
lumber  and  government  freight,  destined  for  vessels  at  that  port. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  filed  a  petition  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  St.  Louis  to  enjoin  the  rail- 
roads from  disobeying  its  order  in  the  Business  Men's  League 
case. 

The  IHinois  l'ul)lic  L'lilities  Commission  will  hold  a  hearing 
at  Chicago,  April  13,  on  the  intrastate  passenger  tarififs  filed  by 
the  railroads  under  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  Business  Men's  League  case.  The  tarififs  were 
suspended  by  order  of  the  Utilities  Commission  in  December. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  West  Virginia,  in  a  de- 
cision just  issued,  has  refused  to  permit  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
to  advance  its  passenger  fares  from  2  cents  a  mile  to  2j4  cents. 
.\  similar  application  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  still  under 
consideration. 

The  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  have  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service 
Commission  for  authority  to  make  general  increases  in  the 
rates  for  transportation  of  freight;  15  per  cent  on  all  commodi- 
ties except  coal,  coke  and  ore;  and  on  these  articles  15  cents  a 
ton. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  L'aul  put  an  additional  train  in 
service  between  Chicago,  111.,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  April  1.  The 
train  has  been  named  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Express,  and  leaves 
Chicago  westbound  at  1:05  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Omaha  at  11:05 
a.  m.  and  at  Sioux  City  at  12:15  p.  m.  it  has  a  sleeper  to  each 
of  these  points  and  makes  connections  for  Des  Moines.  East- 
bound  it  leaves  Omaha  at  1  :40  a.  m.  and  arrives  at  Chicago  at 
2:40  p.  m.  The  St.  Paul  now-  has  four  daily  trains  each  way 
between  Chicago  and  Omaha. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  hundred  or  more  representatives  of  im- 
portant New  England  manufacturers,  held  in  Boston  last  week, 
a  resolution  wa*;  adopted  recommending  that  shippers  make  no 
objection  to  the  increase  of  5  per  cent,  which  has  been  announced 
in  the  rates  of  freight  from  New  England  to  the  West  by  rail 
and  lake,  .\ction  was  taken  also  looking  to  the  acceptance  for 
one  year  of  the  new  demurrage  rules  proposed  by  the  railroads. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  seek  the  establishment  of  de- 
murrage l)urcaus  similar  to  the  New  England  demurrage 
bureau. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  begun  a  com- 
prehensive campaign  for  promoting  farming  activities  in  the 
country  adjacent  to  its  lines.  President  W.  H.  Truesdale  has 
written  to  the  managers  of  the  15  farm  bureaus  maintained  by 
the  railroad  company  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  outlining 
a  plan  for  encouraging  fanners  to  grow  this  year  all  the  food 
products  possible,  and  in  general  to  adopt  intensive  farming  in 
all  directions.  This  is  declared  to  be  as  patriotic  a  duty  as  to 
enlist  in  the  army.  A  conference  of  farmers  has  been  called  for 
Saturday  of  this  week  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  The  railroad  pro- 
poses to  co-operate  with  farmers'  associations  in  marketing  their 
products,  in  getting  help  from  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  all 
ways  possible. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  sitting  in  banc,  has  sustained 
the  tariffs  issued  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1915,  making  increases  in  rates  throughout  the  state. 
Effective  at  a  date  yet  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission  single  trip 
passenger  rates  will  be  advanced  from  2  cents  a  mile  to  2yi 
cents.  This  ends  litigation  which  has  been  pending  since  De- 
cember, 1915.  Freight  rates  will  be  increased  on  intrastate 
business,  an  average  estimated  at  5  per  cent.  The  order  of  the 
commission  provides  that  for  round-trip  tickets  the  rate  shall 
be  2yl  cents  a  mile.  The  roads  will  be  required  to  sell  500-milc 
books,    good    for    bearer,     and     joint    interchangeable    1,000-mile 


mileage  books,  good  for  bearer  and  good  on  any  trunk  line  in 
the  state,  for  2  cents  a  mile. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  elected  officers  for  the  corping 
year  on  March  27  as  follows :  President,  Charles  D.  Hopper, 
general  freight  agent,  Goodrich  Transit  Company ;  first  vice- 
president,  Murray  N.  Billings,  assistant  traffic  manager,  Illinois 
Steel  Company ;  second  vice-president,  Arthur  J.  Puhl,  general 
agent  passenger  department,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy; 
third  vice-president,  J.  C.  McAuliffe,  general  traffic  manager, 
Butler  Brothers;  secretary,  Charles  D.  Signer,  agent,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western.  Directors:  Floyd  L.  Bateman,  presi- 
dent, Transcontinental  l^reight  Company;  F.  A.  Butterworth, 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  Pere  Marquette;  Luther  M. 
Walter,  commerce  counsel,  Morris  &  Co.,  and  E.  R.  Newman, 
assistant  general   freight  agent  of  the  Wabash. 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  has  passed  a  "bone  dry"  prohibitory 
law ;  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  has  issued  to  station 
agents  a  series  of  regulations  showing  what  is  lawful  in  con- 
nection with  the  transportation  of  liquors.  In  general  the  trans- 
portation of  all  kinds  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors,  including 
beverages  having  not  more  than  IJ^  per  cent  of  alcohol,  is  pro- 
hibited Pure  alcohol  may  be  brought  into  the  state  for  physi- 
cians, druggists,  manufacturers,  etc.,  to  be  used  only  for  medi- 
cinal, mechanical  and  scientific  purposes;  and  such  shipments 
must  be  delivered  only  on  presentation  of  a  permit  on  a  pre- 
scribed form  from  a  county  officer.  Wine  for  sacramental  pur- 
poses may  be  brought  into  the  state,  but  only  once  a  month; 
and  must  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  church  or  religious 
order   by   which   it   is   to  be    used. 

Representatives  of  shipping  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States  iiave  been  called  to  a  special  conference  to  con- 
sider the  increase  in  freight  rates  which  the  railways  have  asked 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  conference 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  111.,  on  April  13. 
The  associations  that  appended  their  signatures  to  the  call  for 
the  meeting  are;  The  National  Live  Stock  Shippers'  Protective 
League,  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  the  National 
Petroleum  Association,  the  National  Council  of  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Grain  Dealers,  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  the  Corn 
Belt  Meat  Producers'  .Association,  the  Western  Oil  Jobbers'  As- 
sociation, the  Western  Petroleum  Refineries  Association,  the 
National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  the  Ohio  Industrial  Association 
and  the  United  States  Metal  Culvert  Association. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  Committee  on  Car 
Demurrage  and  Storage,  after  a  conference  with  the  committee 
on  relations  of  the  American  Railway  As.sociation,  gave  its 
tentative  approval  to  the  demurrage  rules  suggested  by  the  car- 
riers to  replace  those  expiring  May  1.  The  proposed  rules  have 
been  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  league  for  a  vote.  In 
substance  they  are :  After  the  expiration  of  the  free  time  a 
charge  of  $2  per  car  per  day  for  the  first  five  days,  and  $5 
for  the  sixth  and  each  succeeding  day.  Under  the  average  agree- 
ment one  credit  will  be  allowed  for  each  car  released  within 
the  first  24  hours  of  free  time,  after  which  one  debit  per  car 
per  day  will  be  charged  for  the  first  five  days.  In  no  case  shall 
more  than  five  credits  be  applied  in  cancellation  of  debits  ac- 
cruing on  any  one  car.  When  five  debits  have  accrued  on  a  car 
$5  per  car  per  day  will  be  charged  for  all  subsequent  detention. 
.'\.t  the  end  of  the  month  the  total  credits  will  be  deducted 
from  the  total  debits,  and  $2  per  debit  will  be  charged  for  the 
remainder. 


Illinois  Roads  Lose  Five  Per  Cent  Rate  Case 

in  the  decision  handed  down  on  March  29,  the  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  denied  the  application  of  the 
railroads  of  the  state  for  a  general  five  per  cent  increase  in 
freight  rates  governing  all  traffic  moving  intrastate,  with  the 
exception  of  bituminous  coal,  on  which  a  general  advance  of 
five  cents  a  ton  and  ten  cents  a  ton  to  upper  Mississippi  river 
crossings  was  asked.  These  tariffs  were  filed  the  latter  part  of 
1914,  and,  following  their  suspension,  testimony  was  taken  which 
was  finally  concluded   in  the  fall  of  1916. 

.Although  the  proposed  increase  in  commodity  rates  on  coal, 
including  increases  in  the  maximum  scale  by  five  and  ten  cents 
a  ton,  was   found  not  justified,  an  increase  of  five  per  cent  in 
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commodity  rates  and  of  certain  percentages  in  tlic  maximum 
scale  was  allowed.  Other  advances  in  commodity  rales  were 
allowed  as  follows :  \i\  increase  of  five  per  cent  on  iron  and 
steel  articles;  an  increase  of  five  per  cent  in  livestock  rates  and 
the  maximum  scale  for  livestock,  and  an  increase  in  commodity 
rates  on  powder  and  high  explosives. 

A  proposed  increase  in  commodity  rates  on  straw  will  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  separate  case  now  pending  before  the  commission. 
Proposed  changes  in  rules  and  regulations  governing  weighing 
and  rcweighing.  reconsignmcnt  and  diversion  and  overloaded  cars, 
will  also  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  order. 

Commissioners  Walter  A.  Shaw  and  Richard  Yates  delivered 
dissenting  opinions.  Mr.  Yates  concurred  hi  the  opinion  in  so 
far  as  it  denied  an  increase  in  class  rates  and  a  ten-cent  increase 
in  bituminous  coal  rates  to  Mississippi  river  points.  He  did  not. 
however,  concur  in  the  refusal  to  raise  rates  on  stone,  sand, 
gravel,  on  brick,  tile  and  clay,  on  agricultural  imi)lemcnts  and 
vehicles,  on  petroleum  and  its  products,  on  packinghouse  prod- 
ucts, on  forest  products,  on  cement,  and  on  miscellaneous  com- 
modities, believing  that  advances  on  these  were  justified. 

A  railroad  statistician  estimates  that  the  increases  on  com- 
modity rates  granted  will  add  about  1^  per  cent  to  the  annual 
gross  receipts  on  intrastate  business.  The  ne_w  rates  will  add 
about  $400,000  to  the  annual  revenues  for  the  transportation  of 
coal.  $50,000  for  the  movement  of  stock,  and  $10,000  for  the 
transportation  of  iron  and  steel  products,  and  will  mean  practi- 
cally no  appreciable  increase  in  the  revenues  for  the  movement 
of  powder.  The  total  increases  will  amount  to  about  $460,000, 
as  compared  with  annual  increased  revenues  of  $1,500,000,  which 
would  have  resulted  had  the  five  per  cent  increase  in  class  and 
commoditv  rate?  asked  by  the  roads  been  granted. 


Western  Car  Congestion  Disappears 

The  congestion  of  western  terminals  with  cars  which  was  so 
acute  during  the  severe  weather  several  weeks  ago  has  largely 
disappeared  as  a  result  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  railway  oper- 
ating officers  in  co-operation  with  a  more  favorable  tempera- 
ture. Railroad  officers  at  Chicago  declare  that  the  accumulation 
of  cars  in  that  switching  district  has  been  disposed  of,  and 
that  it  can  now  be  said  that  normal  conditions  are  at  hand. 
The  embargoes  enforced  by  eastern  roads  against  eastbound 
traffic  have  gradually  been  growing  less  stringent,  and  western 
officers,  with  their  increasing  familiarity  with  and  understanding 
of  embargoes,  have  become  more  skillful  in  stopping  at  the 
source  the  freight  which  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  eastern 
roads. 

Although  some  western  operating  officers  maintain  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  new  car  service  rules  which  went  into 
effect  late  in  February,  others  declare  that  eastern  lines  are 
persistently  disobeying  the  rules  in  the  hope  that  the  fines 
provided  under  them  will  never  be  collected.  One  western 
road  has  been  delivering  an  average  of  97  more  cars  per  day 
during  the  last  month  than  it  has  received  in  its  exchange  with 
connections.  Other  western  roads  have  been  able  to  keep  about 
the  same  percentage  of  their  ownership  of  cars  on  their  lines  as 
they  had  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  rules,  but 
none  reports  having  experienced  an  actual  gain  in  car  supply. 
The  more  optimistic  operating  officers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
not  enough  time  has  elapsed  to  pass  fair  judgment  on  the  new 
rules,  and  that  when  cars  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  reach 
the  home  roads,  debtor  roads  will  actually  experience  an  in- 
crease in  their  car  supply. 

Chicago  transportation  officers  state  that  the  insistent  com- 
plaints by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  of  a  shortage  of  cars  are 
without  foundation,  and  that  the  East  never  was,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  not,  in  danger  of  famine  because  of  the  holding 
up  of  grain  shipments  in  Chicago.  A  railroad  officer  recently 
secured  figures  from  the  board  of  trade  itself  to  show  the 
receipt  and  shipment  of  cars  of  grain.  For  the  first  10  days  of 
March  the  statistics  show^  that  3,435  cars  of  grain  were  re- 
ceived in  Chicago  from  western  points,  and  that  2,867  cars 
passed  through  the  city  to  the  East.  During  the  next  days,  from 
March  11  to  20,  2.960  cars  were  received  in  Chicago,  and  2,288 
were  shipped  East.  From  March  21  to  March  27  2,450  cars 
were  received  and  2,373  were  shipped  East,  making  a  grand  total 
of  16,373  cars  handled  in  and  out  of  Chicago  during  the  entire 
period. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  31  increased  carload 
rates  on  scrap  paper,  ground  limestone  and  potatoes  from  Okla- 
homa points  to  various  destinations  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  1  and  later  dates 
until  July  29  the  operation  of  increased  rates  on  various  com- 
modities based  upon  proposed  increased  class  rates  applicable 
between  points  in  Central  Freight  Association  territory  now 
under  investigation  in  I.  &  S.  Docket  965. 

The  commission  has  granted  the  petition  of  carriers  filing  the 
western  classification  for  authority  to  establish  a  classification  of 
ores  dependent  upon  the  value  of  the  freight.  The  commission 
says  there  appears  no  cause  for  refusing  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  these  classifications  which  are  named  in  the  order, 
but  it  does  not  thereby  approve  any  classification  that  may  be 
filed  under  this  authority,  and  they  are  subject  to  protest,  com- 
plaint, investigation  and  correction  if  found  to  be  in  conflict 
with  any  provision  of  the  act. 


L.  C.  L.  Minimum  Handling  Charges 

Opinion  by  the  commission: 

A  rule  of  the  western  classification  provides  for  the  assessment 
of  loading  and  unloading  charges  of  1^  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
less-than-carload  shipments  transported  at  carload  rates.  A  pro- 
posed change  in  this  rule  providing  for  the  assessment  of  loading 
and  unloading  charges  on  such  shipments  on  the  basis  of  the 
carload  minimum  weights  is  found  not  justified.  •  (43  I.  C.  C, 
266.) 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark: 

Upon  investigation  of  increased  rates  and  changes  in  rules 
applicable  to  the  transportation  of  domestic  fresh  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  melons  from  southern  and  southwestern  territory,  the 
commission  holds  that  the  carriers  have  justified:  increased  car- 
load and  less-than-carload  rates,  minimum  weights  and  estimated 
weights  from  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  increased  re- 
frigeration charges  from  points  in  Louisiana  on  the  Louisiana 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  and  increased  rates  on  fruits, 
vegetables  and  melons  from  points  in  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  which  do  not  exceed  the  present  rates  from 
New  Orleans  or  the  rates  to  Colorado  common  points. 

It  is  found  that  the  carriers  have  not  justified  increased  rates 
on  potatoes  from  points  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  and  increased  rates  on  fruits  from  Arkansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Missouri. 

Where  the  former  rates  from  points  in  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  were  not  higher  than  the  former  rates  from 
New  Orleans  or  the  rates  to  Colorado  common  points,  the  in- 
creased rates,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  exceed  the  present 
rates  from  New  Orleans  or  the  rates  to  Colorado  common  points, 
or  to  which  they  increase  the  discrimination  against  intermediate 
points  in  violation  of  the  long-and-short-haul  rule  of  the  fourth 
section  are  found  not  justified. 

Increased  rates  on  vegetables  of  other  kinds  from  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Missouri  are  found  justified  in  part,  but  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  exceed  the  differentials  stated  in  the  sus- 
pended schedules  over  the  former  rates  on  potatoes  they  are 
not  justified. 

Increased  rates  on  watermelons,  cantaloupes  and  muskmelons 
from  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  are  found  justified  in 
part,  but  where  the  former  rates  were  not  higher  than  to  Colo- 
rado common  points,  the  increased  rates,  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  exceed  the  rates  to  Colorado  common  points  or  to  which 
they  increase  the  discrimination  against  intermediate  points  in 
violation  of  the  long-and-short-haul  rule  of  the  fourth  section, 
they  are  held  not  justified.     (43  I.  C.  C,  291.) 
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STATE    COMMISSIONS 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  on  its  own  motion 
has  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  failure  of  the  railroads 
operating  in  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  supply  a  sufficient  number 
of  suitable  cars  for  the  transportation  of  freight  of  all  classes. 
The  railroads  will  be  required  to  furnish  the  commission  with  a 
complete  list  of  all  cars  in  freight  service  in  the  state  of  Louis- 
iana, using  the  average  number  of  cars  for  the  months  of  May 
and  October,  1916,  and  January,  1917,  specifying  the  class  of 
each  car,  its  dimensions  and  whether  owned,  leased  or  in 
temporary  service.  All  interested  parties  may  tile  a  statement 
with  the  commission  before  May  1,  showing  the  number  of 
cars  which  has  been  furnished  to  them  by  the  railroads  during 
those  months,  and  the  number  which  are  needed  at  the  time 
they  make  their  report.  After  the  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion the  commission  will  enter  an  order  requiring  the  carriers 
to  provide  suitable  equipment  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
shippers  of  all  classes  of  freight. 


tance  so  shown — thereafter,  in  a  suit,  recover  damages.— Adams 
v.  Central  of  Georgia  (Ala.),  73  So.,  650.  Decided  December 
21,   1916. 


COURT    NEWS 

Delay — Evidence  of  Oral  Agreement  Excluded 

In  an  action  for  damages  for  negligent  delay  in  the  shipment 
of  live  stock,  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  holds  that  an  alleged  oral 
agreement  of  the  station  agent  to  make  connections  so  that  the 
stock  would  arrive  at  an  intermediate  destination  at  a  certain 
time  should  have  been  excluded,  since  the  action  was  not  for 
deception  or  false  representation. — Hill  v.  Minneapolis  &  St.  L. 
(Iowa),  161  N.  W.,  444.     Decided  February  19,  1917. 


Measure  of  Damages  foi  Carrying  Passenger  Past  Destination 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  passenger  wrong- 
fully set  down  at  a  place  other  than  his  destination  cannot  re- 
cover for  damages  incurred  after  reaching  such  destination,  un- 
less it  is  alleged  and  proved  that  the  railroad  had  prior  notice 
of  peculiar  circumstances  causing  the  damage.  So  it  was  held 
that  a  passenger  wrongfully  carried  past  her  destination,  to  which 
she  returned,  could  not  recover  for  injuries  received  while  going 
from  the  station  at  destination  to  her  mother's  home,  although 
she  paid  her  own  passage  back  to  destination. — Central  of  Georgia 
(Ala.),  7Z  So.,  471.  Decided  May  11,  1916.  Rehearing  denied, 
December  30,  1916. 

Crossing  Accident — Contributory  Negligence 
In  an  action  for  damages  for  injury  to  an  automobile  truck 
and  goods  as  a  result  of  a  collision  at  a  railroad  crossing,  it 
appeared  that  the  plaintiflf  could  have  seen  the  defendant's  loco- 
motive when  thirty  feet  away,  and  was  driving  the  truck  at  such 
a  speed  that  it  could  have  been  stopped  at  any  time  within  ten 
feet.  The  Illinois  Appellate  Court  held  that  the  plaintiff  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  The  court  said  that  the  law 
would  not  tolerate  the  absurdity  of  allowing  the  plaintiff  to  testify 
that  he  looked  but  did  not  see  the  train,  when  the  view  was 
unobstructed,  and  if  he  had  properly  exercised  his  sight  he  must 
have  seen  it.     Cline  v.  C.  M.  &  S.  P.,  19R  111.  .\pp.,  165. 


Tariff  Passenger  Rates — Ejection 

In  an  action  for  alleged  wrongful  ejection  it  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff  had  tendered  13  cents  as  the  lawful  fare  between  two 
stations,  the  conductor  demanding  15  cents,  the  fare  according 
to  the  published  tariff'.  Judgment  for  the  defendant  was  reversed 
by  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  and  the  cause  remanded  because 
of  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  of  the  filed  tariff  in  the 
shape  of  an  efficiently  certified  copy  thereof.  As  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Mayfield  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  the  sole  difference  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  the  conductor  was  that  the  tariff  furnished 
the  conductor  showed  the  distance  to  be  5.1  miles,  while  the 
contention  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  it  was  exactly  5  miles  or 
less — not  a  fraction  more.  The  dissenting  opinion  stated  in  sub- 
stance that  the  plaintiff"  appeared  to  have  entered  the  train,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  being  carried,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being 
ejected  and  then  bringing  suit  for  damages;  and  that  it  was  not 
the  laW'  that  a  passenger  who  boards  a  train  without  a  ticket 
may  dispute  the  distance  between  two  stations,  and  decline  to 
pay  for  the  distance  shown  by  the  conductor's  tariff,  and — the 
<:onductor  declining  to  carry  him  without  his  paying  for  the  dis- 


Suspension  of  Penalty  During  Pendency  of  Injunction  Suit 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  holds  that,  both  on  principle  and 
authority,  under  the  state  constitution,  guaranteeing  judicial 
remedies  for  all  injuries,  and  article  4,  section  2  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  extending 
such  privileges  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  penalty 
portion  of  the  state  statute  prescribing  maximum  freight  rates 
is  suspended  during  the  pendency  of  a  suit  in  the  federal  courts 
to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  statute.  This  rule  has  been 
followed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  various  state 
courts  in  the  case  of  similar  statutes. — White  v.  Delano  (Mo.), 
191  S.  W.,  1,012.  Decided  December  21,  1916.  Rehearing  denied 
February   13,   1917. 


Opportunity  to  Buy  Ticket 

In  an  action  for  damages  for  attempted  ejection  with  force 
from  a  train  after  the  plaintiff  had  tendered  to  the  conductor 
the  price  of  a  ticket  he  had  failed  to  procure  before  boarding  the 
train,  the  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  evidence 
that  the  ticket  office  was  closed  at  a  time  35  minutes  before  the 
train  actually  departed  (the  bulletin  showed  the  train  was  20 
minutes  late),  without  evidence  that  it  remained  closed  from 
that  time  until  the  departure  of  the  train,  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  finding  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  a  ticket  before  boarding  the  train,  and  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed  and  a  non-suit  granted. — 
Read  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  (S.  Car.),  91  S.  E.,  378.  Decided 
February  17,  1917. 


Throwing  Mail  Sacks  from  Moving  Train 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  railroad  company 
is  not  primarily  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  postal  agent  in 
throwing  mail  sacks  from  a  moving  train,  but  may  become  liable 
where  it  knowingly  permits  such  practice  where  it  may  endanger 
persons  lawfully  at  the  place  of  delivery.  A  brakeman  walking 
along  the  side  of  the  main  track  to  a  switch  at  night  was  struck 
and  injured  by  a  mail  sack  thrown  from  a  train  moving  about 
SO  miles  an  hour.  The  rule  of  the  postal  department  was  that 
sacks  are  to  be  put  off  near  the  mail  crane,  and  this  sack  was 
discharged  about  60  feet  from  the  crane.  The  place  selected  for 
the  discharge  of  the  sacks  was  beyond  the  station  platform,  and 
where  there  was  little  danger  of  injuring  persons  who  might 
have  occasion  to  be  at  the  station.  It  was  held  that  the  evidence 
did  not  support  the  findings  of  the  jury  that  the  defendant  rail- 
road was  negligent  in  knowingly  permitting  the  United  States 
postal  agents  to  pursue  a  dangerous  practice,  and  in  failing  to 
report  recklessness  to  the  proper  authorities;  and  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  was  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered. — Ergenbright 
V.  St.  Louis,  I.  M.  &  S.  (Kan.),  163  Pac,  173.  Decided  February 
10,    1917. 


Necessity  for  Electric  Switch  Protection;  a  Question  for  Experts 

In  an  action  for  injuries  to  a  passenger  caused  by  the  derailing 
of  a  train  at  an  open  switch,  which  the  defendant,  the  D.  L.  & 
W.,  claimed  was  opened  maliciously,  the  plaintiff  offered  proof 
that  there  is  a  "standard  switch  stand,"  which,  as  soon  as  the 
switch  is  touched,  gives  an  electric  automatic  caution  signal  at 
a  point  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  switch.  The  accident 
happened  on  the  Syracuse  division  of  the  defendant's  road,  single 
track,  over  which  there  was  comparatively  little  traffic.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  held  that  the  testimony 
offered  could  only  be  made  relevant  or  material  if  followed  by 
proof  that  such  an  arrangement  was  commonly  used  under 
similar  conditions  in  similar  country  with  similar  traffic.  No 
such  proof  was  offered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  called 
expert  witnesses  to  the  contrary.  It  was  held  error  to  submit 
to  the  jury  the  question  whether  it  was  negligence  for  the  rail- 
road not  to  use  such  a  signal,  since  that  issue  was  one  for  rail- 
road experts,  not  one  which  the  ordinary  juror  was  competent 
to  determine  from  his  own  knowledge  or  experience.  Judgment 
for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted. — D.  L.  & 
\\'.  V.  Donahue.  238  Fed..  770     Decided  December  13,  1916. 
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Railway  Officers 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

J.  Moultrie  Iao,  assistant  Irt'asurcr  of  tlio  Atlantic  Coast 
l.iiic  at  Sa\annali,  Ga.,  has  retired  under  tiic  pension  rules  of 
tlio   company. 

R.  W.  l\i}>(li>n  has  liecn  appointed  freight  claim  agent  of  the 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  vice  Joo  Marshall,  transferred  in  charge  of  cause  and 
prevention  bureau. 

The  following  have  been  elected  officers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
&  West  Virginia,  which  is  the  successor  of  the  Wabash  Pitts- 
burgh Terminal:  W.  H.  Coverdale,  chairman;  H.  E.  Farrell, 
president;  H.  ¥.  Baker,  vice-president  and  general  counsel;  H.  C. 
Moore,  treasurer,  and  F.  J.  Bruner,  secretary. 

The  otliccrs  of  the  Augusta  Southern  are  now  as  follows : 
Krankhn  Q.  Brown,  president;  H.  C.  Huffer,  Jr.,  vice-president; 
D.  !•".  Kirkland,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  J.  H.  Con- 
ley,  secretary  and  auditor;  M.  T.  Solomon,  treasurer;  W.  O. 
Wall,  general  claim  agent,  and  Barrett  &  Hull,  general  counsel. 
All  will  have  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Ga.  D.  F.  Kirkland  is 
general  manager,  J.  H.  Conlcy  is  auditor,  M.  T.  Solomon  is 
treasurer  and  W.  ().  Wall  is  general  claim  agent,  also  of  the 
Georgia  &  Florida. 

Theodore  V.  Pomar,  who  has  been  appointed  comptroller  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Florida  East  Coast,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on  December  16,  1868.  at  St.  Augustine,  IHa. 
He  was  educated  in  a  parochial  school  of  his  native  town  and  at 
the  state  military  school,  Gainesville.  Fla.  On  May  1,  1893,  he 
began  railway  work  with  the  Florida  East  Coast  in  the  ac- 
counting department,  and  later  served  in  all  branches  of  freight 
and  passenger  accounting,  disbursements  and  general  accounts 
until  July  1,  1900,  when  he  was  made  chief  clerk.  On  February 
1,  1909,  he  was  appointed  auditor;  in  September,  1914,  he  was 
promoted  to  general  auditor,  and  now  becomes  comptroller  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Operating 

The  office  of  T.  W.  Parsons,  general  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
Harbor  &  Northern,  has  been  removed  from  Boca  Grande,  Fla., 
to  Arcadia. 

R.  C.  Walker  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mail 
transportation  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  office  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  • 

The  headquarters  of  E.  J.  Devans,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  will  be  moved. from  Roch- 
ester,  N.  Y.,  to  Du  Bois,   Pa.,  on  April  15. 

J.  H.  Rightmeyer.  manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Ken- 
tucky &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  resigned, 
and  C.  R.  Arnold,  secretary,  is  now  acting  manager  and  chief 
engineer. 

W.  Blanchard  has  been  appointed  chief  train  despatcher  of  the 
Georgia  &  Florida  vice  J.  S.  Douglas,  trainmaster  at  Douglas, 
Ga.,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company,  and  the 
position  of  trainmaster  has  been  abolished. 

W.  M.  Haver,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  di- 
vision of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Wheeling  division,  with  office  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  succeeding  F.  G.  Hoskins,  transferred  to 
other  duties. 

E.  C.  Manson,  superintendent  of  transportation  and  telegraph 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  LTnion  Pacific 
System,  succeeding  W.  A.  Whitney,  resigned  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Ogden,  Logan  &  Idaho,  with  office  at  Ogden, 
Utah. 

J.  A.  White,  superintendent  and  car  accountant  of  the  Augusta 
Southern,   at   Augusta.   Ga.,   has   been   appointed   superintendent, 


u  ill)  office  at  Augusta,  and  the  authority  of  W.  C.  Griffin,  car 
accountant  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida  at  Augusta,  has  been  ex- 
tended over  the  Augusta  Southern. 

Joe  Marshall,  freight  claim  agent  (jf  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  of  Texas,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent claim  prevention  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  and  the  Wichita  halls  & 
Northwestern,   with  headquarters   at  Dallas. 

\\  .  J.  Leahy,  freight  terminal  superintendent  of  the  Illinois, 
Central,  with  office  at  C  hicago.  111.,  has  been  apjiointed  superin- 
tendent of  freight  service,  with  headquarters  at  h'ordham  (Chi- 
cago), 111.  A.  M.  Umshler,  trainmaster  of  the  Yazoo  &  Missis- 
sippi Valley  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster 
of  freight  service  at  Chicago,  111.  Daniel  E.  Hilgartner,  train- 
master at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  pas- 
senger service,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

Elisha  Lee,  who  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  with 
lieadquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  has  already  been  announced 

in  these  columns,  was 
horn  on  September  24, 
1870.  at  Chicago,  and 
graduated  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of 
Technology  in  the  class 
of  1892.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year 
as  a  rodman  in  the  office 
of  the  division  engineer 
on  the  Tyrone  division. 
From  August,  1895,  to 
October,  1897,  he  was  on 
leave  of  absence.  In 
April,  1899,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  super- 
visor, and  two  years 
later  w-as  promoted  to 
supervisor.  In  August, 
1903.  he  was  appointed 
assistant  engineer  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  department,  and  in  April,  1907,  was  pro- 
moted to  principal  assistant  engineer  on  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more &  Washington.  On  March  24,  1909,  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk,  and  two 
years  later  was  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie. 
In  April.  1914.  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  with  office  at  ^^'ilmington, 
Del.,  remaining  in  that  position  until  ^lay,  1916,  when  he  was 
appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Rail- 
road, with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  and  now  bc'-omes  genera' 
manager  of  the  same  road  as  above  note.d.  Mr.  Lee  served  also 
as  chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee  of  Managers  of  the 
Eastern  Railroads  of  the  United.  States  from  1912  to  1914.  In 
that  position  he  had  charge,  on  behalf  of  the  various  railroads 
interested,  of  the  negotiations  with  the  trainmen's  brotherhoods, 
and  of  the  presentation  of  the  railroads'  case  in  the  arbitration 
of  employees'  demands  for  increased  pay.  From  1915  to  date 
he  has  been  chairman  of  the  National  Conference  Committee  of 
Railroads,  representing  practically  all  the  railroads  in  the  Ignited 
States  in  the  recent  controversy  with  the  trainmen. 

.\.  W.  MacElveny,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as 
suijerintendent  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  with  office  at 
Enid,  Okla..  has  alreadv  been  made  in  these  columns,  was  horn 
at  Frcdericton,  N.  B.,  on  May  5,  1882.  From  1900  to  1904  he 
held  clerical  and  stenographic  positions  in  the  operating  and 
engineering  departments  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  From  1904  to  1908  he  was  stenographer  and  private  sec- 
retary to  the  vice-president  and  general  manager  and  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe.  In  1908 
he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and  in  1911  he  became 
secretary  and  auditor  of  the  Temple  &  North  Western  at  Tem- 
ple. Tex.  In  August.  1912.  he  returned  to  the  Gulf.  Colorado 
&  Santa  Fe  as  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general  manager.    He 
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was  later  chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager,  and  in  January, 
1917,  was  appointed  inspector  of  transportation  and  maintenance 
of  way  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  western 
division.     He  succeeds  E.  C.  Lilley.  transferred. 

W.  S.  Williams,  division  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, with  office  at  Carbondale,  111.,  has  been  appointed  terminal 
superintendent  at  Chicago,  succeeding  George  \V.  Berry,  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health.  William  Atwill,  division  superintendent 
at  Dubuque,  la.,  has  been  transferred  to  Carbondale,  succeeding 
W.  S.  Williams.  L.  E.  McCabe,  division  superintendent  at  Mat- 
toon,  111.,  has  been  transferred  to  Dubuque.  H.  J.  Roth,  train- 
master at  Carbondale,  111.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent, 
with  headquarters  at  Mattoon,  succeeding  L.  E.  McCabe, 
transferred. 

Traffic 

William  Haywood,  chief  clerk  to  the  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

John  P.  Bowe,  acting  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  l^een  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  agent,  John  A.  Hulen,  former 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  having  returned  to  duty 
after  a  leave  of  absence  in  connection  with  military  duty  on  the 
Mexican   border. 

W.  F.  McPhail,  assistant  general  baggage  agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral baggage  agent  of  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  to 
succeed  F.  J.  McWade,  who  was  relieved  form  active  service 
on  April  1  under  the  pension  regulations  of  the  company ;  A.  A. 
Brown,  chief  clerk  to  the  passenger  traffic  manager,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  baggage  agent,  to  succeed  Mr.  McPhail. 

W.  W.  Richardson,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
\ania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
lias  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  St.  Louis  system, 
.'-uceeding  J.  B.  Modisette,  deceased.  F.  A.  Bauchen,  assistant 
genera]  passenger  agent  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  will  be  succeeded  at  Indianapolis 
by  J.  C.  Millspaugh,  assistant  to  the  general  passenger  agent  at 
St.   Louis. 

T.  E.  Harris,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  and  W.  D. 
Cook,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Georgia  &  Morida 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  have  had  their  authority  extended  over  the 
Augusta  Southern.  The  following  commercial  agents  of  the 
(ieorgia  &  Florida  have  also  had  their  authority  extended  over 
the  Augusta  Southern :  W.  H.  L.  Nelms,  at  Atlanta ;  M.  L. 
Schultz,  Chicago ;  D.  F.  Brady,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  li.  .V.  Save, 
.\ugusta,  and  H.  H.  Thompson,  Swainsboro. 

W^  O.  Sydnor,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  Ijeen  transferred  in 
tlie  same  capacity  to  Huntington,  W.  Va.  George  D.  Moffett, 
commercial  agent  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  division 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  J.  C 
Shively  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with  office  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeding  Mr.  Mofifett.  H.  M.  Hall,  general 
agent,  freight  department,  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  In- 
diana, at  Chicago,  having  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business 
the  position  of  general  agent  is  abolished. 

Edward  A.  Campbell,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Kansas  City  North  Western,  with 
office  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  was  announced  in  these  columns  two 
weeks  ago,  was  l)orn  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  March  20,  1869. 
He  entered  railway  service  on  March  8,  1883,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
division  freight  office  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  On  January  1, 
1884,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  general  freight  and  passenger 
office  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island.  On  April  1,  1889,  he 
was  appointed  clerk  and  cashier  for  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
and  on  November  13,  1891,  was  made  rate  clerk  for  the  W^estern 
Trunk  Line  committee,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  On 
March  1.  1892,  he  re-entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  as  chief  clerk  in  the  local  freight  office  at  St.  Joseph, 
and  was  promoted  from  chief  clerk  to  assistant  general  freight 
agent  in  June.  1893.  In  October,  1896,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
freight   agent   of   this   company   at    Kansas   City,    Mo.,   and   was 


advanced  to  freight  agent  at  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  in  1898.  In 
1904  he  was  transferred  with  the  same  title  to  St.  Joseph,  Mc, 
and  held  that  position  until  appointed  supervisor  of  station  serv- 
ice, with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1906.  The  following 
year  he  was  agent  at  the  same  point.  From  1908  to  1909,  inclu- 
sive, he  was  trainmaster  of  the  Northern  division  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  in  1910  he  was  appointed  agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
On  March  1,  1917,  he  was  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  for  the  Kansas  City  Northwestern,  as  noted  above. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

The  authority  of  E.  B.  Eppes,  chief  engineer  of  the  Georgia 
&  L'lorida,  at  .Augusta,  (ia.,  has  been  extended  over  the  .\ugusta 
Southern. 

C.  E.  Naglc  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Louisiana 
&  Pine  Bluff,  with  headquarters  at  Huttig.  Ark.,  succeeding 
W.   H.  Lee. 

The  office  of  11.  Stanley,  engineer  of  roadway  of  the  Charlotte 
Harbor  &  .Xorthern,  has  Ijeen  removed  from  Boca  Grande.  I'la., 
to    .Arcadia. 

ilarry  Alfred  Lane,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  l)(jrn  on  July 

30,  1874,  at  Foxboro, 
Mass.  After  completing 
a  four  years'  course  at 
Tufts  College.  .Massa- 
chusetts, in  1897,  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  C.  E., 
If  he     later    took     a     post- 

>  graduate     course     for 

three  years.  While  a 
student  at  Tufts  he 
spent  his  summer  vaca- 
tions in  the  engineering" 
department  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  starting  in 
1895  as  a  rodman  on  an 
engineering  corps.  In 
September.  1900,  he  was 
appointed  trainsitman  at 
Tiverton,  R.  I.  He  was 
promoted  to  assistant 
engineer  in  November, 
1901,  and  put  in  charge 
of  the  iinrtlicrn  lialf  of  an  improvement  for  the  abolition  of 
grade  crossings  at  I'all  River,  Mass.  Mr.  Lane  became  con- 
nected with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  1902,  and  in  1904  he  became 
a  field  engineer.  He  was  promoted  in  April,  1905.  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  all  field  engineers  and 
parties,  preliminary  surveys.  locations,  office  projections  and  re- 
ports for  extensions  and  betterments.  In  July,  1907,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  designing  of  freight  terminal  improve- 
ments, and  one  year  later  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  en- 
gineer of  maintenance  of  way.  In  June,  1910.  he  was  promoted  to 
assist-mt  engineer  of  surveys,  and  since  September.  1916,  was 
assistant  to  chief  engineer,  until  his  recent  a|ii)ointment  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

The  authority  of  W.  H.  Dyer,  master  mechanic  of  the  Georgia 

&  Florida,  at   Douglas,  Ga.,  has  been  extended  over  the  .Augusta 

.Sdutlurii. 

C.  F.  Urbut,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Qiicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  track  elevation,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  111.,  succeeding  C.  H.  Buford, 
transferred. 

James  Hall,  master  car  repairer.  Coast  division.  Southern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  Cal..  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  car  foreman  at  Sacramento,  in  full  charge  of  the 
passenger  car  department. 

J.  H.  McGoflf,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  eastern  lines 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  as  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  eastern  lines,  which  have  been  divided 
into  two  districts,  and  I.  C.  Hicks,  master  mechanic  at  San 
Bernardino.  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  superintendent 
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of   tlie   wcstiTii   ilisUict   of   tlic   castoni   liiirs,   witli   liLudquarteis 
at    1  opcka.  Kan. 

Purchasing 

The  auilu>rity  oi  S.  \\  .  Save,  pincliasiiig  agent  of  the  Georgia 
&  I'lorida  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  been  extended  over  tlie  Augusta 
Southern. 

Frank  S.  Austin,  supervisor  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper,  with  head- 
quarters at  West  Springfield.  This  is  a  new  position  recently 
created. 


OBITUARY 

C.  R.  Duncan,  of  Sparta,  111.,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Southern,  was  killed  at  Sparta  on  the  evening  of  March  29  while 
riding,  together  with  several  other  railroad  men,  on  a  motor 
car,  on  the  track  near  the  shops  of  the  company.  The  motor  car 
collided  with  a  coal  car. 

Elmer  H.  Wood,  formerly  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  died  at  his  home  at  Lombard, 
111.,  on  March  31,  1917,  aged  62.  He  was  born  at  Clarkson,  Mon- 
roe county,  New  York,  on  January  12,  1854.  In  1875  he  en- 
tered railway  service  with  the  Chicago  &  Pacific  as  a  station 
agent,  and  later  was  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger department.  From  June,  1876,  to  May,  1884,  he  was 
chief  clerk  to  the  general  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Chicago, 
and  from  May,  1884,  to  July,  1888,  he  was  general  agent  in  the 
freight  department.  From  1888  to  1889  he  was  chief  clerk  in 
the  general  freight  deparment  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  from 
1889  to  June  1,  1898,  he  was  assistant  general  freight  agent  at 
Omaha,  Neb.  On  June  1,  1898,  he  was  appointed  general  freight 
agent,  and  on  October  30,  1911,  was  promoted  to  freight  traffic 
manager.     He  retired  from  active  service  on  November  1,  1915. 

Arthur  Brown,  pioneer  railway  engineer,  associated  with 
Leland  Sanford,  Mark  Hopkins  and  Collis  P.  Huntington  in  the 
early  days  of  railway  construction  in  the  far  west,  died  from 
pneumonia  at  his  home  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  on  March  16,  1917, 
aged  86  years.  He  was  born  at  Kentore,  Scotland,  in  1830.  He 
gained  his  early  railway  experience  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Missouri,  going  to  California  in  the  early 
sixties.  Upon  reaching  the  far  west  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Central  Pacific  as  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings, 
and  remained  in  that  capacity  with  that  road  and  its  successor, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  for  nearly  35  years.  During  his  active 
career  he  designed  and  constructed  a  large  number  of  buildings, 
bridges,  snow-sheds  and  other  facilities  as  far  east  as  Ogden, 
Utah.  Later  he  erected  the  majority  of  the  bridges  and  build- 
ings of  the  northern  and  southern  branches  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.    He  retired  from  active  service  about  20  years  ago. 

John  A.  Anderson,  author  of  "The  Train  Wire,"  and  for  52 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  prede- 
cessors, died  at  his  home  in  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  March  18, 
at  the  age  of  88.  Mr.  Anderson  was  born  in  Flemington,  N.  J., 
and  entered  railway  service  in  1848  as  rodman  in  the  location  of 
the  Belvidere-Delaware,  now  the  Belvidere  branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  made  superintendent  of  that  road  on  July  1, 
1870,  and  continued  in  that  position  when  the  road  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  there  until  1886, 
when  he  was  appointed  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Relief 
Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  On  January  1,  1900, 
he  was  retired  under  the  pension  rules.  "The  Train  Wire," 
first  published  in  1883  and  re-written  and  enlarged  in  1891,  was 
the  first  thorough  and  scientific  discussion  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  train  despatching.  It  was  a  model  of  exact  knowledge 
and  careful  writing,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  despatching 
rules  in  the  standard  code  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
now  used  everywhere  in  America.  Indeed,  Mr.  Anderson,  work- 
ing with  a  committee  of  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
was  a  chief  factor  in  the  original  code  of  despatching  rules,  pre- 
pared for  that  road,  which,  by  revision  and  accommodation  to 
the  views  of  different  railroad  officers,  later  became  the  standard 
code.  The  duplicate  order  system,  a  vital  feature  of  the  train 
despatching  rules  as  used  today,  was'  little  known  in  1883  and 
poorly  appreciated;  and  to  Mr.  Anderson  the  railroad  world  is 
largely  indebted  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  system.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Railroad  Gazette. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  issued  inquiries  for 
7  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives. 

The  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  has  ordered  9  Mikado  and 
7  Mallet  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Canadian  Government  Railways  have  ordered  50  ad- 
ditional Mikado  locomotives  from  the  Canadian  Locomotive 
Company. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  is  in  the 
niarkv^t  for  10  Mikado,  5  switching  and  5  six-wheel  switching 
locomotives. 

The  South  African  Railways  have  ordered  8  Mallet  type 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  lo- 
comotives will  have  I6y^  and  26  by  24-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total 
weight  in  working  order  of  194,000  lb. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  ordered  50  Mikado  lo- 
comotives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These 
locomotives  will  have  27  by  32-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight 
in  working  order  of  303,000  lb.  The  Chicago  &  North  Western 
still  remains  in  the  market  for  20  Mikado,  20  six-wheel  switching 
and  10  Pacific  locomotives. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  in  the  market  for  300  refrigerator 
cars. 

The  Island  Petroleum  Company  is  inquiring  for  25  tank 
cars. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  will  build  100  stock  cars  in  its  own 
shops. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  has  issued  inquiries  for  10 
tank  cars. 

The  War  Department  has  ordered  one  heavy  gun  car  from 
the  Magor  Car  Company,  and  will  open  bids  on  April  10  on  4 
railway  cars  for  six-inch  and  eight-inch  gun  carriages. 

The  Salt  Lake  &  Utah  is  in  the  market  for  25  to  30  steel 
gondola  cars.  An  additional  inquiry  for  15  box  cars  has  also 
just  been   issued. 

The  Chicago  Short  Line,  within  the  last  few  days  tentatively 
in  the  market  for  20  flat  cars,  has  withdrawn  this  inquiry  on 
account  of  the  high  prices  quoted  by  builders. 

The  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  repprted  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  February  9  as  inquiring  for  6  caboose  cars,  has 
ordered  these  cars  from  the  Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing 
Company. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  ordered  750  refrigerator  cars 
from  the  Lenoir  Car  Works.  An  unconfirmed  report  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  March  16  to  the  effect  that  this  road 
has  ordered  2,000  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has 
been  denied. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  500  gondola  cars 
from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company, '  500  gondola  cars  from 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  500  box  cars  from  the  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  500  box  cars  from  the 
Pullman    Company. 

PASSENGER   CARS 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  reported  as  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  about  25  passenger  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  reported  in  the  Rail- 
zi'ay  Age  Gazette  of  March  2  as  being  in  the  market  for  10  bag- 
gage cars,  has  ordered  20  baggage  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Company. 
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IRON   AND    STEEL 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  650  tons  of  steel  from  the 
Fort   Pitt  Bridge  Works. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  2,500  tons  of  steel  from 
Milliken  Brothers,  Inc.,  for  transmission  towers. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  ordered  200 
tons  of  bridge  steel  from  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works. 

The  Lehigh  \  alley  has  ordered  150  tons  of  steel  for  two 
roundhouses  from  the  Kellogg  Structural  Steel  Company, 
BufifalG. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  200  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  600  tons  from  an  inde- 
pendent  shop. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  1,000  tons  of  bridge 
steel  from  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company  for  a  bridge  at 
Manayunk,  Pa. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  171  tons  of  steel  from  the 
American  Bridge  Company  for  one  double  track  deck  plate 
bridge  composed  of  three  spans  and  two  towers  over  the  Des 
Plaines  river  near  Broadway,  111. ;  269  tons  from  the  same  com- 
pany for  eye  beams  and  repair  material  for  the  Yazoo  river 
bridge,  and  110  tons  for  the  Walnut  street  subway  at  Blooming- 
ton,  111. 


TRACK  SPECIALTIES 

The   Philadelphia  &   Reading   is   reported   as   having  placed 
orders  for  900,000  tie  plates. 


SIGNALING 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  a  Saxby  &  Farmer  mechanical  interlocking,  with 
a  machine  of  32  spaces  and  22  working  levers,  to  be  installed  at 
Council  Grove,  Kan. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  to  instal  automatic 
block  signals  on  its  Indiana  branch,  between  Home  and  Marion 
Center,  four  miles.  The  material  has  been  ordered  from  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  installing  automatic  block 
signals  on  its  line,  single  track,  between  Clyman,  Wis.,  and 
Wyeville,  102  miles ;  and  also  between  Shoreline,  Wis.,  and  Rose- 
mere,  45  miles.  The  arrangement  is  the  "absolute  permissive 
block  system"  of  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  which 
company  has  furnished  the  material. 


Coal  Carried  on  English  Railways. — Of  the  quantity  of  coal 
and  coke  produced  in  England  in  1915  over  155,000,000  tons  were 
carried  on  the  railways,  compared  with  7,135,000  tons  by  canals. 

Light  Railways  in  War. — When  the  railway  history  of  the 
war  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be  incomplete  unless  a  special 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  part  played  by  light  railways.  What 
we  have  in  our  mind  is  light  railways  proper,  narrow  gage  and 
with  lightweight  rails,  which  can  be  laid  quickly  over  any  ground 
on  which  railway  construction  and  operations  are  at  all  feasible. 
Lines  of  this  nature  have  been  used  in  all  the  main  theaters  of 
the  campaign,  and  their  employment  ranges  from  the  transport 
of  troops  and  guns,  shells  and  foodstuffs,  to  the  conveyance  of 
water  supplies  and  the  speedy  evacuation  of  the  wounded.  Mo- 
tive power  is — according  to  circumstances — steam,  electricity, 
petrol,  and  even  horses,  while  in  certain  instances  ordinary  road 
motor  cars  have  been  fitted  with  flanged  metal  wheels  and  thus 
used  for  railway  purposes.  The  use  of  light  railways  for  moving 
artillery,  even  of  heavy  caliber,  is  well  known  and  has  been  de- 
scribed in  numerous  press  despatches,  and  on  occasion  the  Ger- 
mans have  even  employed  rail  transit  in  order  that  a  large  trench 
mortar  normally  kept  at  some  distance  behind  the  enemy  lines 
might  be  brought  up  to  a  point  where  its  presence  would  not  be 
expected.  This  particular  device  has,  however,  in  at  least  one 
instance,  been  frustrated  by  the  activity  of  our  observers,  with 
the  result  that  the  mortar  and  the  locomotive  which  hauled  it 
.were  alike  blown  to  pieces  by  a  well-directed  British  shell. — 
Railwav  Gacettc.  F.'^udon. 
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J.  A.  Meaden,  vice-president  of  Paul  Dickinson,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  resigned  to  become  sales  manager  of  the  Automatic  Screw 
Machine  Products  Company,  Chicago. 

W.  A.  Means,  secretary  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  has 
been  elected  second  vice-president  of  the  company  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  L.  D.  Brown,  cashier  of  the  First-Second  National 
Bank  of  Akron.  Mr.  Means  has  been  connected  with  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company  for  almost  20  years.  He  has  been  treasurer 
for  seven  years,  previous  to  which  he  was  assistant  treasurer  for 
12  years. 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  announced  on  March  3  that  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  increase  about  ten  per  cent  the  wage  rates  and  salaries 
up  to  $2,500  of  the  employees  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  to 
take  effect  on  May  1.  This  makes  the  fourth  advance  of  ten  per 
cent  since  the  first  of  1916,  making  a  total  increase  of  more  than 
46  per  cent  compounded. 

Harvey  B.  Slaybaugh,  assistant  secretary  of  the  American 
Arch  Company  since  1910,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
company,  effective  March   1,  1917.     Mr.  Slaybaugh  was  born  in 

1872'  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 
He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  at  Kings- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  Oberlin 
College.  In  1893  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  and  worked  in  the 
locomotive  department. 
He  served  in  various 
capacities  as  timekeeper, 
stenographer,  accountant 
and  storekeeper  to  Jan- 
uary, 1899,  at  which  time 
he  was  transferred  to  the 
office  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power.  In 
1908  he  was  appointed 
chief  motive  power  clerk, 
in  charge  of  both  loco- 
inotive  and  car  work. 
In  July,  1910.  he  left 
railway  service  to  become  assistant  secretary  of  the  American 
Arch  Company,  which  position  he  held  until  elected  secretary 
of  that  company. 

The  Keith  Railway  Equipment  Company.  Chicago,  announces 
that  it  has  purchased  all  of  the  property,  assets,  business,  con- 
tracts and  good  will  of  the  Keith  Car  Company.  The  new 
company  will  continue  to  conduct  the  business  under  the  same 
management  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  past.  It  is 
stated  further  that  it  will  broaden  its  field  by  handling  a  line 
of   railway   mechanical   supplies. 

J.  W.  Kelker,  formerly  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  has  been  appointed  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Pilliod  Companj%  succeeding  Ross  G.  Graham, 
resigned.  He  will  take  up  his  new  duties  April  16.  K.  J. 
Ekkmd,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Pilliod  Company,  with 
office  at  New  York,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Chicago  office 
as  assistant  to  Burton  W.  Mudge,  president  of  Mudge  &  Co. 
and  vice-president  of  the  Pilliod  Company. 

Detailed  plans  are  now  completed  and  in  the  course  of  execu- 
tion for  rebuilding  the  burned  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Hy- 
draulic Press  Manufacturing  Company,  on  its  present  site  in 
Mount  Gilead,  Ohio.  The  plans  also  include  the  erection  of  two 
additional  buildings  whicli  will  give  more  adequate  manufacturing 
facilities  for  the  rapidly  expanding  business.  In  all,  the  plans 
cover  the  erection  of  four  complete  new  buildings  consisting  of 
a   machine   shop,   a   three-story   stock   room,   a   new   power   plant 
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and  a  structural  and  forge  sliop.  Tlic  mai'liinc  sliop  and  stocU 
rooni  are  ro])lacenients  on  a  nunli  larger  scale  of  the  i)ortion 
of  tile  plant  recently  destroyed  liy  lire,  ll  is  planned  to  Iiave  the 
new   Imildings  in  operation  liy  Jidy    1. 

The  Bradford-Ackcrmann  Corporation,  recently  formed  by 
A.  H.  Ackermann  and  C.  C.  Bradford,  with  offices  in  the  42nd 
Street  building.  New  York,  announces  that  it  has  concluded  ar- 
raugemeiits  with  Ashton,  Laird  &  Co.  for  the  sole  selling  rights 
of  "Astra"  high  temperature  gas  apparatus  and  oxygen  welding 
appliances,  manufactured  from  the  designs  and  patents  of  E. 
Kaven  Roscn-Baum,  consulting  engineer  on  high  temperature 
gases.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  line  of  oxy-acetylene  welding 
appliances,  there  will  be  marketed  a  new  and  standardized  line 
of  oxy-illuminating  gas  apparatus  exclusively  manufactured  by 
this  company.  In  this  process  either  natural  or  artificial  illu- 
minating gas,  direct  from  the  town  supply,  is  substituted  as  a  sup- 
porting gas  in  connection  with  cwcygen. 

The  N'apor  Car  Heating  Company,  Inc.,  has  taken  over  all  of 
the  heating  and  ventilating  business  of  the  Chicago  Car  Heating 
Company  and  the  Standard  Heat  &  Ventilation  Company,  Jnc. 
The  main  office  and  headquarters  of  the  consolidated  company 
will  be  in  the  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago.  The  following 
officers  have  been  elected:  Egbert  H.  Gold,  president;  J.  E. 
Buker  and  J.  Allan  Smith,  vice-presidents ;  Samuel  Higgins, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  Winthrop  Gold,  assistant  treasurer; 
Edward  A.  Schreiber.  general  manager;  Arthur  P.  Harper,  sec- 
retary and  controller,  and  Otto  R.  Barnett,  general  counsel. 
Branch  offices  have  been  established  in  New  York  City  in  charge 
of  Samuel  Higgins  and  George  T.  Cooke ;  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
charge  of  Frank  F.  Coggin ;  Montreal,  Can.,  in  charge  of  F.  A. 
Purdy,  and  S.  P.  Harriman ;  Washington,  D.  C,  in  charge  of 
TIarry  F.  Lowman,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  charge  of  Lewis  B. 
Rhodes. 

Leslie  W.  Millar,  formerly  sales  manager  of  Fahn-Mcjunkin, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  laeen  appointed  special  railroad  rep- 
resentative of  the  Mark  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago.  He 
was  born  at  Boston, 
Mass..  March  22.  1879. 
and  graduated  fro  m 
the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology, 
with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science,  in 
1502.  He  was  engaged 
on  various  engineering 
works  from  that  time  un- 
til 1904,  when  he  became 
connected  with  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  Boston.  Mass.. 
as  assistatit  erecting  en- 
gineer. In  1909,  he  be- 
came associated  with  the 
Good  Products  Company. 
Chicago,  as  eastern  sales 
agent,  and  in  1911  re- 
turned to  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating 
Company      as      efficiency 

engineer.  In  1913  he  resigned  to  become  eastern  representative 
of  the  Barco  Brass  &  Joint  Company,  Chicago,  which  position 
he  held  until  January,  1917.  when  he  became  sales  manager  of 
Fahn-McJunkin,   Inc. 

E.  X.  Layfield,  secretary  of  the  \\'estern  Society  of  Engineers, 
has  resigned,  effective  May  1,  to  become  associated  with  W.  F.  M. 
Goss,  president  of  the  Railway  Car  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Mr.  Layfield  has  been  secretary  of  the  Western  Society  of  En- 
gineers for  about  a  year,  practically  all  of  his  previous  experience 
having  been  in  raihvay  engineering  work.  Beginning  in  1892  he  was 
employed  in  maintenance  of  way  and  construction  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  He 
entered  the  services  of  the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  Company 
in  1899,  serving  as  chief  engineer  of  that  company  from  1905 
till  1910.  when  the  road  was  taken  over  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
as  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal.  He  remained  with 
the  last  named  company  one  year  longer  in  the  capacity  of 
division   engineer,   when   he   resigned   to   engage   in   private  con- 
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Milling  practice,  specializing  in  grade  separation  investigati(jns. 
Ill-  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  secretary  of  the  Western 
.Society  of  Engineers  late  in  191. S,  and  was  appointed  secretary 
on  January  21,  1916.  Mr.  Laylield's  headquarters  will  be  with 
Mr.  Goss  at  61  liroadway,  New  ^'o^k,  tlie  lu'ad(|uarters  of  the 
association. 

i'raiik  .\.  (Jrigg  was  recently  elected  manager  of  sales  for  the 
car  de])artment  of  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Corporation, 
lie  succeeds  Henderson  Weir,  deceased,  in  that  capacity,  but 
does  not  succeed  him  as 
secretary,  as  was  incor- 
rectly reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
March  16.  Mr.  Grigg 
was  born  at  Richmond, 
\'a.,  August  9,  1876,  and 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city, 
lie  entered  the  service 
of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Oliio  at  Richmond,  Va., 
in  b'cbruary,  1892,  work- 
ing in  the  motive  power 
and  stores  departments. 
He  left  that  road  in  Jan- 
uary, 1903,  to  go  with 
the  Adams  &  Westlake 
Company  of  Chicago  as 
sales  representative  in 
the  eastern  territory, 
with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1913,  he  became  district  manager  of  the  Standard  Heat  & 
Ventilation  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
but  in  January,  1914,  left  the  service  of  that  company  and  opened 
offices  at  'Richmond,  Va.,  representing  in  the  southeastern  terri- 
tory the  Acme  Supply  Company,  the  Heywood  Brothers  & 
Wakefield  Company,  and  the  Transportation  Utilities  Company, 
which  accounts  he  will  continue  to  handle  in  connection  with  his 
duties  as  manager  of  sales  for  the  car  department  of  the  Harlan 
&■  Hollingsworth  Corporation.  Mr.  Grigg's  headquarters  will  be 
as  heretofore  at  1201  Virginia  Railway  and  Power  building.  Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Westinghouse  Employees  Hold  Annual  Dinner 

Nearly  500  Westinghouse  employees  participated  in  the  seventh 
annual  dinner  held  Saturday  evening,  March  24,  in  the  English 
room  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Westinghouse  club.  On  account  of  the  illness  of  C.  H. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  Westinghouse  Club,  H.  D.  Shute, 
treasurer  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  presided 
and  introduced  the  toastmaster,  E.  H.  Sniffin.  The  speakers  of 
the  evening  were  E.  M.  Herr,  president  of  the  Westinghouse 
company,  who  praised  the  loyalty  of  men  who  have  been  with 
the  firm  for  years,  and  who,  he  stated,  will  stand  by  the  nation 
in  case  of  war ;  Farley  M.  Osgood,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Public  Service  Electric  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who 
spoke  on  "Engineering,"  and  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Marsh, '  pastor  of 
the  Smithfield  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  spoke 
on   "A   Challenge   to  Engineers." 


Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company,  Inc. 

E.  F.  Carry,  president  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company, 
Inc.,  in  his  first  annual  report  to  the  stockholders,  said  in  part: 

"Your  company  took  over  the  plant  of  the  former  Haskell  & 
Barker  Car  Company,  January  21,  1916,  and  after  completing 
for  the  old  company  work  under  construction,  commenced  op- 
erations for  the  new  company's  own  account  about  February  1, 
1916.  Net  earnings  for  the  first  fiscal  year,  after  payment  of 
all  operating  charges,  were  $829,617.70.  Out  of  this  earning  a 
dividend  of  75  cents  per  share  has  been  paid,  totaling  $165,000. 
There  has  also  been  set  up  a  reserve  of  $135,000  for  extraordi- 
nary renewals  and  replacements,  .\fter  deduction  of  the  above 
mentioned  appropriations  there  remained  a  balance  for  surplus 
of  $529,617.70. 

"The   general   balance   sheet   which 'forms   part   of   this   report 
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shows  that  your  comiiaiiy  is  in  excelkiit  linaiicial  condition.  The 
net  assets  are  approximately  equally  divided  between  those  in 
fixed  and  current  form.  The  working  funds  are  adequate  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business.  Your  company  is  in  position  to 
take  advantage  of  all  discounts  offered  and  to  buy  materials 
advantageously  for  cash.  There  is  no  interest-bearing  indebted- 
ness, and  your  company  owes  only  its  current  accounts  for  ma- 
terial and  labor.  The  receivables  consist  almost  entirely  of 
short-term  accounts  with  railroads  for  cars,  and  are,  therefore, 
practically  cash.  While  the  inventory  is  large,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  will  be  consumed  in  the  completion  of  contracts  now 
on  the  books.  The  entire  inventory  has  been  priced  at  cost  or 
less,  and  all  prices  are  well  below  the  present  market. 

■'Orders  on  the  books  will  keep  your  plant  fully  occupied  for 
at  least  six  months.  It  would  be  unwise,  under  the  present  un- 
settled and  unusual  conditions,  to  attempt  to  predict  the  trend 
of  business  during  the  last  half  of  1917  and  the  first  half  of 
1918." 

Assets  Liabilities 

Cash     $680,885"       Current    liabilities    $1,189,794 

\ccounts  receivable 2,054,176        Reserve   for  operating  ac- 

Securities   owned    45.578  counts    29.571 

Inventories    of    materials.  Reserve  for  extraordinarv 

work  in  progress,   etc.  .      .3,368,299  renewals     and     replace- 

Projierty  and   plant....     .      5,067,045  ments   135.000 

Capital   stock    9,332.000 

-Surplus     529.618 


$11,215,983 


$11,215,983 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Bali.  Bearing  Induction  Motors  form  the  subject  of  bulletin 
211-A  issued  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  bulletin 
gives  a  siliort  description  of  the  bearing,  the  rotor  with  solid 
metal  winding,  and  a  vertical  shaft  motor.  A  table  of  standard 
horsepowers  and  speeds  is  also  included. 

Forcings. — Bulletin  S7.  recently  issued  by  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company,  deals  with  the  company's  forge  plant.  The 
company  is  able  to  handle  expeditiously  any  type  of  forging 
made  from  open  hearth,  crucible,  nickel,  chrome  vanadium, 
bronze  and  other  alloy  steels.  The  fire  on  February  10  did  not 
reach  the  forge  plant. 

Ball  Bearings  in  Machine  Tools. — This  is  the  title  of  a  very 
attractive  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Hess-Bright  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Philadelphia.  The  booklet  describes  the  an- 
nular type  of  ball  bearing,  and  shows  its  advantages  over  earlier 
types.  There  are  several  illustrations  of  the  liearing  and  machines 
on  which  they  are  used. 

Cranes. — The  Whiting  I'oundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey, 
111.,  has  recently  issued  Catalogue  127,  descriptive  of  the  com- 
pany's line  of  cranes  of  ail  types  for  every  service.  The  booklet 
contains  material  relative  to  electric  traveling  cranes,  locomo- 
tive and  coach  hoists,  gantry  traveling  cranes,  etc.  Views  are 
given  of  the  cranes  and  their  details,  and  one-half  of  the  48 
pages  are  devoted  to  views  of  the  Whiting  cranes  at  work. 

Thor  Tools. — The  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  issued  catalogue  No.  10,  containing  94  pages  descriptive 
of  its  pneumatic  and  electric  tools  used  for  drilling,  reaming,  tap- 
ping, flue  rolling,  riveting,  shipping  and  other  work  of  a  similar 
character.  In  addition  to  illustrations  of  the  tools  described,  the 
catalogue  contains  tables  of  properties,  dimensions  and  weights 
and  other  information  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  tools. 

Reducing  Vibration  and  Noise. — This  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
recently  issued  by  the  Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  explain  and  show  the  excellencies  of  Non- 
pareil cork  machinery  insulation.  This  insulation  is  used  for 
reducing  the  noise  and  vibration  of  fans,  motors,  printing  presses 
and  machinery  generally.  The  booklet  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  eliminating  this  noise  and  vibration  in  so  far  as  possible,  and 
shows  with  illustrations  how  Nonpareil  insulation  secures  the 
desired  results. 


Chinese  Railways  Productive. — China's  government  railways 
report  great  progress  for  the  past  year.  The  Peking-Hankow 
Railway  shows  an  increase  of  receipts  over  last  year's  of 
$2,300,000;  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway,  $1,160,000;  theTientsin- 
Pukow  Railway.  $1,200,000.  and  the  Peking-Suivuan  Railway, 
$200,000. 
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Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.— This  company  has  postponed 
for  30  days  the  award  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a 
proposed  line  from  Monroe,  Mo.,  to  a  point  3^  miles  west  of 
Moberly,  a  distance  of  46  miles. 

Export  Railway. — Construction  work  is  to  be  started  at  once 
on  a  15-mile  line  in  Hillsboro  county,  Fla;  also  on  a  six-mile  spur 
line.  Contract  is  let  to  E.  W.  Parker,  Tampa,  Fla.,.  to  build  this 
line.  H.  L.  Pierce,  president,  and  L.  W.  Cottman,  chief  engi- 
neer, Tampa,  Fla. 

Georgia  Roads.— Work  is  to  be  started  at  once,  it  is  said, 
on  a  line  from  Brookton,  Ga.,  on  the  Gainesville  &  Northwest- 
ern northwest  to  pyrites  mines  in  Lumpkin  county  about  12 
miles.  The  line  may  be  extended  later  to  Dahlohega.  On  com- 
pletion the  line  may  be  operated  by  the  Gainsville  &  North- 
western. N.  P.  Pratt  and  G.  L.  Pratt,  Atlanta,  are  said  to  l)e 
interested. 

Kosciusko  &  Southwestern. — This  company  expects  to  have 
all  the  track  laid  in  about  30  days  on  a  line  building  from  a 
junction  with  the  Illinois  Central  at  Kosciusko,  Miss.,  to  a  point 
known  as  Zama,  16  miles  southeast  of  Kosciusko.  The  work 
involved  handling  about  10,000  cu.  yd.  to  the  mile.  The  line 
will  have  a  maximum  grade  of  1.5  per  cent,  and  a  maximum 
curvature  of  4  deg.  It  is  being  built  to  carry  lumber,  other 
forest  products  and  agricultural  products.  A.  L.  Franklin,  presi- 
dent, Kosciusko,  Miss. 

Lake  Shore  Railroad. — See  Utah  Roads. 

Louisiana  &  Pine  Bluff.— This  company  is  making  prelim- 
inary surveys  for  an  extension  from  Dollar  Junction,  Ark., 
northwesterly  about  33  miles  to  Calion,  .\rk.,  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  Contracts  for  the  grading  and  bridging 
will  probably  be  let  about  July  1. 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West. — This  company  plans  to  widen 
the  tunnel  from  Seventh  avenue  to  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — This  road  has  bought  land  at  Thirty- 
sixth  street  and  River  road,  Pensauken  township,  Camden,  X.  J., 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  spur  to  the  Delaware  river  front 
to  connect  with  a  proposed  bridge  to  Petty's  Island. 

Red  River  &  Gulf. — Contracts  have  been  let  to  Irvin  McGinnis, 
Alexandria,  La.,  and  J.  Moore  &  Son  for  grading  work  on  an 
extension  from  Long  Leaf,  La.,  northwesterly,  through  Rapides 
and  Vernon  parishes,  to  Hornbeck  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern, 
about  65  miles.  All  the  other  work  on  the  line  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  companies'  forces.  The  maximum  grade  will  be  1  per  cent, 
and  maximum  curvature  3  deg.  The  grading  involves  handling 
about  17.000  yd.  to  the  mile.  The  company  expects  to  develop  a 
traffic  in  lumber,  logs,  farm  products  and  merchandise. 

Southern  Railway. — The  contracts  recently  let  by  the  South- 
ern Railway  for  26.3  miles  of  double  tracking  work  on  the  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern  were  given  to  the  following  contractors : 
M.  M.  Elkan,  Macon,  Ga.,  for  the  section  from  Tannehill,  Ala., 
to  Vance ;  and  to  Robert  Russell.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  the  lines 
from  Burstall,  Ala.,  to  Tannehill,  and  frotn  Toomsulia,  Miss.,  to 
Russell.     (March  30,  p.  725.) 

Springfield  &  Carbondale. — This  company  has  filed  applica- 
tion with  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  for  a 
certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  permitting  it  to  construct 
a  line  from  Springfield,  111.,  through  Sangatnon,  Montgomery, 
Bond.  Clinton,  Perry  and  Jackson  counties  to  Carbondale,  about 
140  miles. 

Tampico  &  Panuco  Valley. — A  despatch  from  Tampico, 
Mexico,  reports  that  the  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Company, 
which  recently  purchased  this  road,  will  extend  the  line  from 
Panuco  up  the  valley  of  the  Panuco  river,  a  distance  of  about 
200  miles,  as  soon  as  the  political  and  financial  conditions  of 
Mexico  become  more  settled.  This  company  also  plans  to  carry 
on  extensive  oil  development  and  prospecting  operations  at 
points  along  the   route  of  the  proposed  extension.     It  will   use 
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the   line  primarily   for   its  own   freight,  but  the   territory    is  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  regions  of  Mexico. 

Texas  Airline  Interurban.— Incorporated  in  Texas,  with 
$250,000  capital  and  principal  olVice  at  Waco,  Tex.,  to  build  live 
connecting  interurban  lines  in  Texas.  Tlie  stockliolders  include 
J.  D.  Hunt,  Caldwell,  Tex.;  H.  U.  Hunt  and  William  Tait,  Co- 
lumbus; and  B.  B.  Hunt,  Waco. 

Utah  Roads.— The  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  will  commence  the  construction  of  several  sicam 
lines  about  April  15,  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  beet 
sugar  business.  The  first  to  be  known  as  the  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
road will  form  a  loop,  beginning  at  Spanish  Fork,  Utah,  and 
passing  through  Palmira,  Lake  Shore  and  Benjamin.  Prelim- 
inary surveys  for  this  line  have  already  been  made.  Some  grad- 
ing has  been  done  and  rails  are  now  being  delivered.  Another 
lO-mile  line  also  will  be  constructed  from  Bear  river,  Utah,  to 
Garland.  The  cost  of  the  lines  is  estimated  at  $300,000,  and  it 
is  expected  to  have  them  in  operation  liy  September  1,  1917. 

RAILWAY    STRUCTURES 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  will  soon 
build  an  extension  to  its  passenger  station,  and  will  construct,  in 
addition,  mechanical  facilities  consisting  of  a  coal  chute,  an  eight- 
stall  roundhouse,  a  storehouse  and  several  other  small  buildings. 
The  cost  of  these  improvements  will  be  $35,000.  The  work  will 
be  done  by  company  forces. 

Bonner's  Ferry,  Idaho. — The  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  Porter  Bros.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  for  the 
reconstruction  of  a  bridge  at  this  point  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$35,000. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — A  contract  has  been  given  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  to  the  Joseph  F.  Stabell  Company,  Buffalo,  to 
build  a  viaduct  on  the  line  of  the  Hamburg  Turnpike  between 
Tiflft  street  and  the  Rodgers-Brown  Canal,  at  Buffalo. 

Frederick,  Md.— Bids  have  been  received  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  a  two-story  brick  passenger  station,  to  be  built  at 
East  street,  Frederick,  to  cost  about  $14,000.  The  building  is  to 
be  21  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  85  ft.  3  in.  long.  The  work  will  probably 
be  started  about  May  1. 

Grand  Island,  Neb.— The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has 
started  the  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge  over 
the  Platte  river  between  this  point  and  Phillips,  Neb.  It  will 
consist  of  four  20-ft.  and  twenty-six  25-ft.  concrete  slab  spans 
and  six  60-ft.  steel  deck  plate  girder  spans.  Company  forces  will 
do  this  work.    The  estimated  cost  is  about  $100,000. 

Helena,  Ark.— The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  jointly  with 
the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Leyden-Ortseifen  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  construction 
of  separate  passenger  and  freight  stations  at  this  point.  •  The 
structures  will  be  of  concrete,  brick  and  stone,  with  tile  roofs. 
The  passenger  depot  will  be  41  ft.  by  96  ft.  and  two  stories  high, 
while  the  freight  extension  will  be  41  ft.  by  282  ft.,  and  one 
story  high.  Actual  work  will  commence  on  or  about  May  1. 
The" cost  is  estimated  at  $60,000.     (March  9,  p.  426.) 

Houston,  Tex.— The  Houston,  Richmond  &  Western  intends 
shortly  to  erect  a  new  passenger  station.  The  building  will  be 
of  brick  and  concrete  construction,  and  will  cost  about  $100,000. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  bought 
land  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  future  development  of  a  yard. 
The  company  does  not  contemplate  any  immediate  work  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Selma,  N.  C— New  freight  yard  and  engine  terminals  at 
Selma  have  been  authorized  by  the  Southern  Railway  System, 
and  construction  work  will  begin  as  soon  as  contracts  can  be 
let  and  material  assembled.  The  new  facilities  will  include: 
Six  yard  tracks,  each  of  100  cars  capacity ;  300-ton  steel  mechani- 
cal coal  handling  plant,  serving  one  engine  track  and  the  mam 
line;  two  cinder  conveyors;  engine  storage,  standing  and  ap- 
proach tracks;  repair  tracks  for  34  cars,  with  paint,  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  shops;  water  and  compressed  air  facilities;  pens 
for  watering  and  feeding  stock  in  transit;  new  track  scale; 
moving  freight  house  and  relocation  of  main  line ;  connecting 
and  industrial  tracks  to  accommodate  situation  of  new  yard. 
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Augusta  Southern. — See  Georgia  &  Florida. 

Boston  &  Maine. — Minority  stockholders  have  prepared  a  plan 
of  reorganization,  which  will  provide  for  the  issue  of  new 
preferred  and  common  stock  in  exchange  for  outstanding  pre- 
ferred and  common  stock,  and  new  preferred  stock  in  ex- 
change for  outstanding  stock  of  the  leased  lines. 

Canadian  Pacific. — It  is  understood  that  negotiations  are  going 
on  between  a  group  of  New  York  bankers  and  representatives 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  discussing  a  plan  under  which  the 
Canadian  Pacific  would  issue  collateral  trust  bonds  and  sell 
them  in  the  New  York  market,  and  would  purchase  its  own 
securities,  presumably  held  abroad,  and  deposit  them  under 
the  mortgage  securing  these  new  bonds. 

Georgia  &  Florida. — On  April  1  this  company  took  over  the 
Augusta  Southern.  The  Georgia  &  Florida  runs  from 
Augusta,  Ga.,  to  ]\Iadison,  250  miles,  and  the  Augusta  Southern 
runs  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  Tennille,  83  miles. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — This  company  has  sold  to  a  syndi- 
cate of  bankers  $60,000,000  general  mortgage  4^  per  cent  bonds 
of  1916-1965.  The  bonds  are  being  offered  to  the  public  at 
97y2,  yielding  4^^  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment.  These 
bonds  are  legal  investments  for  savings  banks  in  New  York 
and  all  New  England  states,  and  are  free  of  Pennsylvania 
state  tax.  The  general  mortgage  securing  these  bonds  is  a 
first  mortgage  on  402  miles  of  road,  and  a  general  mortgage 
subject  to  $159,147,390  prior  lien  bonds  on  2,366  miles,  which 
includes  almost  the  entire  railroad  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania. 

Pere  Marquette. — The  Williamsburg  division  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northern  Michigan,  a  branch  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  has  been 
sold  at  auction  for  $525,000  to  \\'.  P.  Phelps  and  Walter  W. 
Cox. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia. — Stockholders  of  this  company, 
which  is  the  successor  to  the  ^^'abash-Pittsburgh  Terminal, 
have  elected  the  following  directors :  W.  H.  Coverdale,  chair- 
man ;  Haley  Fiske,  W.  R.  Nicholson,  J.  B.  Dennis,  Richard 
Sutro,  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer.  E.  R.  Tinker,  James  C.  Chalin, 
A.  M.  Hall,  Jr.;  A.  S.  Wing,  Arnold  Scheuer  and  H.  E. 
Farrell. 

Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal. — See  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virgmia. 


Railway  Loan  in  Prussia. — According  to  press  despatches, 
the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Prussian  Diet  has  approved  a  plan 
for  a  railroad  loan  of  312,000.000  marks  ($74,880,000).  Of  this 
amount  260,000,000  marks  ($62,400,000)  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  roUing  stock. 

British  Railway  Closed  as  a  War  Measure. — The  Solway 
Junction  Railway,  which  is  part  of  the  Caledonian  system  con- 
necting Kirtlebridge  with  Abbey  Junction,  on  the  Silloth  branch, 
and  Brayton  on  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway,  was  tem- 
porarily closed  on  February  1  as  a  war  measure. — The  Engineer, 
London. 

The  Post  Office  Railway.— Up  to  March  31,  1916,  a  total  of 
£355,497  ($1,727,715)  had  been  spent  on  the  underground  railway 
which  is  being  constructed  in  London  for  the  conveyance  of 
mails.  At  that  date  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  authorized 
expenditure  on  the  undertaking  was  £744.503  ($3,618,285).— i?aiV- 
7C'fl_v  Gazette,  London. 

^^'AR  Traffic  in  England. — During  the  past  year  the  Midland 
&  South-Western  Junction  Railway  has  carried  12,007  officers, 
331.540- men,  25,131  horses,  1,891  vehicles  loaded  with  guns,  1,687 
tons  of  baggage,  and  366  ambulance  trains.  Since  August,  1914, 
it  has  conveyed  30,477  officers,  961,835  men,  104,622  horses,  7,880 
vehicles  loaded  with  guns,  3,392  cycles  and  motor  cycles,  6,566 
tons  of  baggage,  3,924  special  troop  trains,  and  674  ambulance 
trains. — The  Engineer,  London. 
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Paying  the 

Increases  in 

Expenses 


A  correspondent,  writing  to  us  regarding  the  editorial  in  our 
last  week's  issue,  entitled,  "What  is  Happening  to  Railway 
Expenses,"  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  increased  costs  now  being  in- 
curred do  not  go  into  operating  ex- 
penses. Part  of  them  will  go  into  the 
capital  account.  That  is  true.  We 
did  not  say  that  every  increase  in  expenditure  means  an  equal 
increase  in  current  operating  expenses.  Very  much  the  larger 
part  of  all  the  increases  in  expenditures  do  enter  into  current 
operating  expenses,  however.  This  is  true  of  practically  all 
the  increases  in  trainmen's  wages,  and  of  a  great  majority  of 
all  the  increases  in  the  wages  of  other  employees.  It  is  true 
of  practically  all  the  increased  expenditure  for  fuel.  The 
entire  increase  in  taxes  must  be  defrayed  from  current  rev- 
enues. When  rail  is  relaid  the  equivalent  of  that  replaced  is 
charged  to  operating  expenses.  Likewise,  when  new  equip- 
ment is  bought  the  equivalent  of  the  equipment  which  it  re- 
places goes  into  operating  expenses.  Finally,  when  the  cost 
of  new  equipment  and  materials  is  charged  to  capital  account, 
interest  must  be  paid  on  the  added  investment;  and  the 
greater  the  cost  of  the  equipment  and  materials,  the  greater 
is  the  amount  charged  to  capital  account  and  the  greater  is 
the  interest  which  must  be  paid  on  it.  Consideration  was  given 
to  all  the  foregoing  facts  in  making  the  estimate  published 
last  week  as  to  the  rate  at  which  expenses  and  taxes  are  now 
increasing. 


On  the  broader  and  more  comprehensive  questions  of  rail- 
way regulation  most  of  our  state  legislatures  take  much  saner 
views  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago, 
which  is  a  credit  to  the  legislators  as 
well  as  a  comfort  to  railroad  officers; 
but  the  mills  tended  by  the  public  prin- 
ter are  not  without  grist,  by  any  means; 
and  a  great  variety  of  bills  continue  to  be  passed — let  alone 
the  bushels  of  them  which  are  introduced  but  do  not  get 
passed.  The  Special  Committee  on  Relations  of  Railway 
Operation  to  Legislation  has  prepared  abstracts  of  new 
statutes  which  have  been  adopted  this  year  in  IS  states,  a 
part  of  which  will  be  found  on  another  page.     These  laws 


Benevolence 

of  Our 
Legislators 


cover  topics  ranging  from  the  narrowest  to  the  broadest. 
A  drainage  requirement  in  Arkansas  applies  to  only  one 
county.  In  Kansas  the  railways  must  pave  crossings,  un- 
der a  law  containing  such  peculiar  limitations  that  one 
suspects  that  the  bill  was  drafted  with  only  a  single  cross- 
ing in  mind.  On  the  other  hand  Minnesota  proposes  to 
tackle  the  difficult  problems  of  the  smoke  nuisance  and  to 
abate  it  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen;  and  Vermont  abridges  the 
liberty  of  countless  numbers  of  its  loyal  citizens  by  adopt- 
ing a  rule  that  no  passenger  shall  take  a  drink  of  liquor  in 
public.  The  only  thing  that  is  certain  about  our  legisla- 
tors is  their  abounding  benevolence.  Surely  they  have  a 
never-failing  and  affectionate  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
everyone  of  us. 


Mechanical 
Engineers 
Get  Busy! 


A  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  cannot  but  impress  one  with  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  that  association 
is  very  largely  concerned  with  the  solu- 
tion of  important  mechanical  engineer- 
ing problems.  There  seems  to  be  an 
impression  abroad  that  railway  mechan- 
ical engineers  generally  are  not  as  agressive  and  progress- 
sive  as  they  should  be — are  not  tackling  their  problems  in 
the  really  big  way  in  which  they  should.  With  this  in  mind, 
it  is  of  interest  to  know  the  extent  to  which  mechanical 
engineers  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association;  at  least  to  what  extent  it  is  evi- 
denced by  an  examination  of  the  printed  proceedings. 
There  are  67  men  on  the  railroads  of  this  country  and 
Canada  who  have  the  title  of  mechanical  engineer  or  chief 
mechanical  engineer.  Of  these,  41,  or  61  per  cent,  are 
members  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  Of  the 
41  listed  as  members,  29  attended  the  1917  convention,  and 
of  these  29  only  9  took  any  part  in  the  discussions.  Al- 
though these  41  members  of  the  association  are  to  a  large 
extent  young  men  who  should  be  encouraged  actively  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  the  association,  and  who  from  the 
nature  of  their  work  should  be  an  important  part  of  its 
backbone,  only  8  were  included  on  the  12  important  com- 
mittees;  for  some  strange  reason  two  other  mechanical  en- 
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j^imrrs  lulcl  i)l;ucs  on  those  conimittccs,  iillliough  tlicir 
names  do  not  appear  on  the  membership  list  and  they  did 
not  attend  the  convention.  It  must,  of  course,  be  recognized 
that  most  of  the  meclianical  engineers  did  valuable  work  in 
getting  together  information  concerning  their  roads  for  the 
association,  or  possilily  assisted  tiieir  chiefs  in  drawing 
up  reports,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  ])roceedings 
sht)uld  show  far  greater  evidence  of  ability  and  progressive- 
ness  on   their  part. 


The  figures  given  in  the  Norfolk  &  Western  annual  report 
showing  costs  of  repairs  of  electric  locomotives  will  no  doubt 
.M    .    .  X      attract  attention.     For  the  six  months 

Maintenance  of      ^^^^^  December  31,  1916,  the  cost  of 
Electric  repairs,  exclusive  of  renewals  or  depre- 

Locomotives  ciation,  of  the  12  electric  locomotives 
amounted  to  $32.69  per  100  locomo- 
tive miles.  These  locomotives  had  been  in  service  for  about 
a  year  previous  to  this  six  months'  period.  As  the  cost  for 
repairs  for  all  steam  locomotives  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
during  the  same  period  averaged  $12.70  per  100  locomotive 
miles,  there  is  some  danger  that  a  lack  of  consideration  of 
the  various  factors  involved  will  result  in  a  comparison  un- 
just to  the  electrical  system.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  electric  locomotive  pulls  a  50  per  cent  heavier  train  than 
the  largest  Mallet;  it  performs  this  work  on  the  steepest 
gradient  of  the  system,  and  its  work  includes  a  large  amount 
of  switching.  Considering  these  facts,  a  rough  estimate  in- 
dicates that  the  maintenance  cost  per  ton-mile  haul  for  a 
Mallet  locomotive  in  the  same  service  is  about  equal  to  an 
electric  locomotive.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  an  electric 
locomotive  in  a  particular  service  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
average  cost  of  a  steam  locomotive  in  all  classes  of  service. 
Electrical  engineers  have  contended  that  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  electric  locomotives  should  be  much  lower  than 
that  of  steam  locomotives  in  the  same  class  of  service.  The 
repair  cost  for  these  electric  locomotives  is  undoubtedly  high  ; 
it  represents  the  great  expense  connected  with  making  im- 
provements incidental  to  the  development  of  a  radically  new 
design,  while  still  keeping  the  locomotives  in  service.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  instructive  to  recall  the  high  mainten- 
ance costs  of  Mallet  locomotives  when  they  were  first  de- 
veloped, and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  marked  reduc- 
tions will  soon  be  made  in  the  electric  locomotive  main- 
tenance costs.  It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that,  in  spite  of  the 
faults  developed,  the  electric  locomotives  have  exhibited  ex- 
ceptional reliability  in  road  service  and  have  consistently 
performed  the  duties  for  which  these  locomotives  were  de- 
signed. 


Some  of  the  reasons  which  have   impelled  the  railways  to 
ask   for  advances  in  freight  rates   so  soon   after   the  most 
„  prosperous   year   in   their   history    are 

Expenses  revealed    in   the   bulletins   just   issued 

Overtaking  by  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commis- 

p       •  sion  and  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 

nomics,  showing  railway  revenues  and 
expenses  for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  although 
the  increases  in  the  wages  of  train  employees  had  not  yet 
become  effective  and  the  higher  cost  of  fuel  was  not  fully 
operative  in  those  months.  The  prosperity  indicated  by  the 
returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  is  vanishing  rapidly.  While 
railway  earnings  were  still  increasing  slightly  in  February, 
except  on  the  eastern  roads,  which  showed  a  decrease,  the 
expenses  have  been  increasing  so  much  faster  that  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  showed  a  decrease  in 
net  operating  revenues  in  February,  as  they  did  in  December, 
in  spite  of  the  increase  in  January;  and  the  eastern  roads 
have  been  showing  decreases  in  net  since  last  September. 
For  the  roads  as  a  whole,  the  operating  expenses  have  been 


increasing  faster  lluin  earnings  since  last  September.  In  that 
month  the  total  operating  revenues  per  mile  showed  an  in- 
( reasc  over  September,  1915,  of  12.6  per  cent,  but  the  ex- 
|)(n.ses  increased  13.8  per  cent;  in  October  earnings  increased 
10.8  per  cent  and  expenses  11.7  per  cent;  in  November  earn- 
ings increa.scd  only  7.2  per  cent,  while  expenses  were  11.7 
per  cent  greater;  in  December  earnings  increased  7.4  per  cent, 
while  expenses  increased  12.8  per  cent;  in  January  earnings 
increased  14.7  per  cent  and  expenses  increased  16.5  per  cent; 
and  in  February  the  commission's  bulletin  for  166  roads,  oper- 
ating 217,000  miles,  shows  revenues  per  mile  of  $1,159  as 
compared  with  $1,150  in  1916,  expenses  of  $910  per  mile  as 
comi)ared  with  $808,  and  net  operating  revenues  of  $249 
against  $342.  In  January,  according  to  the  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  the  net  operating  income  per 
mile  of  all  the  roads  increased  10.6  per  cent,  but  on  the 
railways  of  the  eastern  district  it  decreased  16.6  per  cent, 
following  a  decrease  in  December  of  14.9  per  cent,  in  Novem- 
ber of  13.7  per  cent  and  in  October  of  4.4  per  cent.  According 
to  the  commission's  preliminary  bulletin  for  February,  the 
net  per  mile  of  the  eastern  roads  averaged  only  $261,  as 
compared  with  $574  in  1916.  For  the  166  roads  covered 
by  this  bulletin,  total  operating  revenues  were  $252,488,190, 
as  compared  with  $249,610,102  in  February,  1916  ;  operating 
expenses  were  $198,252,334,  as  compared  with  $175,336,817, 
and  net  operating  revenues  were  $54,235,856,  as  compared 
with  $74,273,285  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
vear. 


The  condition  of  the  motive  power  and  freight  equipment  on 

our  railways  has  been  gradually  getting   worse   instead   of 

better  during  the  past  year  on  account 

War  and  the        ^f  ^j^g  continued  heavy  business  and  the 

Mechanical  exceptionally  hard  winter  just  passed. 

rx         .  .  After  a  period  of  marked  depression, 

^  the  war  business  came  so  suddenly  that 

the  railways  had  no  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  it.  It 
has  continued  for  so  long  that  it  has  been  impossible  fully 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  it.  Now  that  this  country  has 
cast  the  die  and  plans  active  participation  in  the  great 
European  conflict,  it  needs  as  never  before,  sufficient  and 
adequate  equipment.  The  railways  have  pledged  their  full 
support  to  the  president.  This  does  not  mean  simply  the 
use  of  their  lines.  It  means  in  addition  that  the  govern- 
ment transportation  needs  will  be  handled  safely  and 
promptly.  This  can  not  be  done  without  equipment.  All 
haste  must  be  made  in  getting  the  equipment  back  into 
shape,  and  that  which  has  been  allowed  to  run  beyond  its 
time  for  shopping  should  be  repaired.  The  hand  to  mouth 
policy  that  has  been  followed  during  the  past  year  will  soon 
lead  to  disaster.  There  is  not  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
get  new  power,  the  old  power  must  be  used  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  it  be  made  to  deliver  a  maximum  amount 
of  work.  With  the  power  on  hand  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  hauling  capacity  materially  by  the  addition  of  super- 
heaters, brick  arches,  stokers  and  other  devices  which  make 
possible  increased  hauling  capacity.  When  applied,  these  de- 
vices should  be  maintained  so  that  full  benefits  will  be  re- 
ceived from  them.  All  this  work  should  be  done  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible.  Within  the  next  twelve  months  the  govern- 
ment will  have  taken  over  more  than  a  million  men  for 
military  purposes.  How  many  of  these  men  will  come  from 
the  railroads?  The  experience  of  Canada  and  England 
has  been  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  enlisted  men  are 
railway  men.  The  outlook  therefore  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  shop  forces  is  poor.  Some  drastic  steps  must 
therefore  be  taken  to  get  the  power  back  into  shape  and 
the  cars  repaired  just  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
railways  will  be  able  to  serve  the  government  as  they 
should. 
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RAILWAYS  IN  WAR 

HTHE  first  extensive  and  successful  use  of  railways  in  war 
•*■  was  made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  assumed  at  the  outset  by  military  men 
that  railways  being  used  for  military  purposes  should  have 
the  control  and  direction  of  their  operation  turned  over  en- 
tirely to  army  officers.  The  results  in  every  case  where  this 
was  done  were  disastrous.  The  lines  and  terminals  rapidly 
became  congested,  the  railway  organization  became  demoral- 
ized and  the  roads  became  incapable  of  handling  anywhere 
near  the  normal  amount  of  traffic. 

After  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  this  kind  the  fact 
dawned  upon  the  war  department  that,  as  General  McCal- 
lum  said,  "the  management  of  railroads  is  just  as  much  a 
distinct  profession  as  that  of  the  art  of  war  and  should  be 
so  regarded."  This  discovery  having  been  made,  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  following  effect: 
"No  (army)  officer,  whatever  may  be  his  rank,  will  inter- 
fere with  the  running  of  the  cars  as  directed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  road.  Any  one  who  so  interferes  will  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service  for  disobedience  of  orders."  The 
"United  States  Military'  Railroad  Department,"  which  was 
headed  and  officered  by  experienced  railway  men,  was 
given  complete  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  opera- 
tion of  military  railroads.  It  was,  of  course,  the  function  of 
army  officers  to  determine  to  what  points  troops  and  sup- 
plies would  be  moved;  but  it  was  recognized  as  the  peculiar 
function  of  railway  officers  to  determine  in  what  manner  the 
railways  should  be  operated  in  conducting  the  transporta- 
tion. 

This  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an  ami}'  officer  was  no 
more  equipped  by  his  special  training  and  experience  to 
manage  a  railroad  than  a  railway  officer  was  by  his  special 
training  and  equipment  to  direct  the  movements  of  an 
army,  but  that  in  using  the  railways  in  war  the  military 
must  act  through  experienced  railway  officers,  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  most  fundamental  principle  respecting  the  use 
of  railways  in  war.  Wherever  since  the  Civil  War  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  disregarded  the  effects  have  been  the  same 
as  they  were  in  that  war;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
wherever  railways  have  been  used  extensively  in  war  the 
military  authorities  have  been  forced  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  were  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War. 

While  it  is  fundamental  that  the  efficient  use  of  railways 
in  war  demands  that  their  operation  shall  be  directed  by  ex- 
perienced railway  men,  it  is,  of  course,  even  more  funda- 
mental, if  possible,  that  the  railway  men  operating  them 
must  be  subject  in  a  general  way  to  the  orders  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

A  result  of  the  recognition  of  these  principles  is  seen  in 
the  arrangement  which  has  been  made  between  the  War  de- 
partment and  the  American  Railway  Association,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of 
the  railways  as  an  arm  of  the  service  during  the  war  in 
which  this  country  is  now  entering.  A  description  of  the 
arrangement  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  worked  out  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  As  stated  by  President  Harrison  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  who  is  general  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  the  plan  of  operation  adopted  is  in 
distinct  contrast  to  that  employed  in  England.  There  the 
government  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  the  railroadf.  It  directs  their 
operation  through  a  committee  of  their  own  general  man- 
agers and  guarantees  that  their  net  earnings  shall  continue 
to  be  what  they  were  before  the  war  began.  In  the  United 
States  the  government  assumes  no  responsibility  either  for 
the  operation  of  the  railways  or  the  maintenance  of  their 
net  earnings.      It  will  merely  advise  the  railway  manage- 


ments of  the  service  it  wants,  and  in  rendering  the  neces- 
sary service  the  managements  will  act  through  their  regular 
organizations,  although  for  military  purposes  the  roads  will 
be  worked  as  a  single  system. 

The  difficulties  which  the  managements  of  the  railways 
will  encounter  in  living  up  to  the  responsibility  thus  put  up- 
on them  could  easily  be  underestimated.  They  already  are 
staggering  under  a  commercial  business  too  great  for  their 
facilities.  The  performance  of  their  part  in  the  war  will  add 
greatly  to  the  amount  of  traffic  which  they  will  have  to 
handle.  There  are  armies  to  be  assembled  and  moved, 
munitions  factories  to  be  enlarged,  additional  munitions  and 
vast  quantities  of  supplies  to  be  tran.sported,  ships  of  war 
and  merchant  vessels  to  be  built,  and  an  enormous  increase 
to  be  made  in  numerous  other  activities  growing  out  of  our 
participation  in  the  war;  and  all  these  things  will  add  to 
the  traffic  with  which  the  railways  will  have  to  deal.  There 
will  be  no  need  for  such  a  suspension  of  commercial  traffic 
as  occurred  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  at  the  outl^ireak 
of  the  war,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  government  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
railways  to  curtail  some  of  their  existing  service.  It  has 
been  necessary  for  the  countries  at  war  in  Europe,  including 
even  England,  greatly  to  reduce  their  passenger  service. 

While,  however,  the  railways  in  performing  their  part  will 
be  beset  by  difficulties,  nobody  who  understands  the  temper 
of  the  railway  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
the  efficiency  and  adaptability  of  the  railway  organizations 
of  this  country,  will  entertain  a  doubt  that  they  will  rise 
fully  to  the  requirements  of  this  national  emergency. 


CHICAGO,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  &  OMAHA 

HTHE  Omaha,  like  the  parent  company — the  Chicago  & 
North  Western — has  changed  its  period  for  making  annu- 
al reports  to  stockholders  from  the  period  ending  June  30  to 
the  i)eriod  ending  December  31.  The  annual  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1916  contains  comparative  figures  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1915. 

Freight  revenue  in  1916  amounted  to  $13,837,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,960,000,  or  16.50  per  cent.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  was  not  as  large  an  increase  as  the  North  Western  had, 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Omaha  got  a  smaller  average 
ton-mile  rate  in  1916  than  in  1915,  the  decrease  being  3.57 
per  cent,  and  the  average  ton-mile  rate  in  1916  being  S.l 
mills.  Whereas  on  the  North  Western,  however,  passenger 
revenue  just  about  held  its  own,  on  the  Omaha  it  increased 
by  9.56  per  cent,  amounting  to  $5,415,000  in  1916.  In  large 
part  this  was  due  to  the  increase  in  the  average  rate  per  mile. 
This  increase  was  8.21  per  cent  and  the  average  passenger- 
mile  rate  in  1916  was  2.136  cents. 

The  Omaha  did  not  do  quite  so  well  in  holding  down 
transportation  expenses  as  the  North  Western,  apparently 
because  of  increased  train-mile  costs.  The  increase  in  the 
ton  mileage  of  freight  on  the  Omaha  was  21.49  per  cent  and 
the  mileage  of  freight  and  mixed  trains  increased  9.46  per 
cent.  As  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  ton  mileage 
on  the  North  Western  increased  24.20  per  cent  and  the  mile- 
age of  freight  and  mixed  trains,  11.72  per  cent.  The  North 
Western  had  an  increase  of  14.60  per  cent  in  transportation 
expenses  and  the  Omaha  had  an  increase  of  14.04  per  cent. 
Transportation  expenses  cover  both  freight  and  passengers, 
and  the  increa.se  in  mileage  of  passenger  and  mixed  trains 
on  the  Omaha  was  only  1.86  per  cent  as  compared  with  3.04 
per  cent  on  the  North  Western.  The  North  \A'estern's  average 
haul  was  .'^lightly  less  in  1916  than  in  1915,  but  the  Omaha's 
was  considerably  longer.  Thus,  the  total  tonnage  of  freif^ht 
handled  by  the  Omaha  in  1916  was  10,699,000,  an  increase 
of  16.45  per  cent,  whereas  the  North  Western's  increase  was 
almost  25  per  cent.  There  was  a  better  increase  in  train- 
loading  on  the  Omaha  than  on  the  North  Western,  the  aver- 
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age  trainloail  in  1916  being  414  tons  on  tlic  Omaha,  an 
increase  of  11.03  per  cent.  Loading  per  loaded  car  averaged 
21.95  tons  in  1916,  an  increase  of  5.8,^  per  cent. 

The  Omaha  spent  $2,360,000  for  maintenance  of  way  in 
1916.  an  increase  of  $249,000.  'I'he  most  important  increase 
was  in  the  cost  of  roadway  and  track  labor,  which  amounted 
to  $882,000  in  1916,  or  $111,000  more  than  in  1915. 

In  1916,  $2,535,000  was  spent  for  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment. This  was  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  of  $83,000.  An  increase  of  $145,000  in  the  charges 
for  repairs,  renewals  and  depreciation  of  locomotives  was  in 
part  offset  by  a  decrease  of  $89,000  in  like  charges  for 
freight  cars.  No  stock  or  bonds  were  sold  during  the  last 
six  montlis  of  1916.  During  this  six  months  $949,000  was 
spent  for  additions  and  betterments,  exclusive  of  equipment, 
the  two  largest  items  being  $287,000  on  the  new  general 
office  building  at  St.  Paul  and  $340,000  on  other  buildings. 
The  office  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  February 
and  the  item  "other  buildings"  includes  expenses  on  the  brick, 
freight  house  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted and  put  in  operation;  a  new  passenger  station  of  brick 
tile  and  concrete,  built  at  Marshfield,  Wis.,  jointly  with  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western;  a  new  concrete  freight  and  pas- 


Net  income 
dividends    . 

.Surplus     .  .  . 


3,714,975 
2,087.222 
1.627.754 


2,399.639 

2,086,910 

312,729 


CHICAGO  &  NORTH  WESTERN 

■"PHK  Chicago  &  North  Western  carried  25  per  cent  more 
^  freight  and  a  slightly  greater  passenger  business  in  the 
calendar  year  1916  than  in  1915,  with  an  increase  of  only 
14.60  per  cent  in  transportation  expenses  (the  out  of  pocket 
cost  of  handling  the  business).  More  liberal  expenditures 
were  made  on  both  maintenance  of  way  and  maintenance  of 
equipment,  but  the  operating  ratio  was  brought  down  to  66.46 
as  compared  with  68.13  in  1915. 

Total  operating  revenues  in  1916  amounted  to  $97,979,000, 
an  increase  of  $14,224,000.  Of  this  increase,  $5,736,000 
was  saved  for  operating  income,  and  net  income,  after  paying 
interest  and  rentals,  amounted  in  1916  to  $20,369,000,  an 
increase  of  $5,666,000.  After  paying  8  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  7  per  cent  on  the  common  there  was  a  surplus 
of  $9,270,000. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  does  not  get  a  high  ton-mile 
or  passenger  mile  rate  as  compared  with  many  other  western 
roads.    The  ton-mile  rate  in  1916  was  only  8  mills,  as  com- 
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senger  station  at  Mondovi,  Wis.,  now  completed;  and  a  steel 
car  repair  shop,  a  wheel  and  machine  shop,  etc.,  built  at 
Hudson,  Wis.,  and  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  substitution 
of  electric  for  steam  power,  which  work  is  now  under  way, 
at  the  Hudson  (Wis.)  plant. 

At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  the  Omaha  had  $2,519,000 
cash  on  hand  and  no  loans  and  bills  payable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  calendar  years  1916  and  1915: 

1916  1915 

Average  mileage  operated  1.753  1,753 

Freight    revenue    $13,837,306  $11,877,190 

Pas.senger  revenue 5,414,952  4,942,474 

Total   operating   revenue 20,855,286  18.200,614 

Maintenance   of   way   and   structures..  2.360.323  2,111,099 

Maintenance  of  equipment 2,534,794  2,451,420 

Traffic  expenses    356,121  349,1,71 

Transportation   expenses    7,680,387  6,735,068 

General  expenses   498.883  446,382 

Total  operating  expenses  13,608,879  12,256,378 

Taxes 1,053,393  994,468 

Operating  income   6,185,981  4,943,951 

Gross  income    6,664,051  5,357,109 


pared  with  8.3  mills  in  1915,  and  the  passenger-mile  rate  was 
1.93  cents,  as  compared  with  1.81  cents  in  1915.  The  great 
financial  success  of  the  North  Western  has  been  due  largely  to 
economical  operation,  rapid  growth  and  great  prosperity  of  the 
territory  served,  unusually  favorable  traffic  relations  both  at 
Chicago  and  on  the  western  end,  and  low  fixed  charges.  The 
territory  served  by  the  road  is  at  present,  of  course,  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  abnormally  high  prices  for  agricultural 
products  which  prevail,  and  both  the  organization  and  the 
physical  plant  of  the  North  Western  have  proved  capable  of 
handling  the  large  increase  in  business  without  the  abnor- 
mally high  costs  incident  to  overloading  either  an  organization 
or  a  railroad  property. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  changed  its  period  for 
reporting  to  stockholders  from  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
to  December  31.  The  report  made  to  stockholders  for  the 
calendar  year  1916  includes  figures  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son for  the  calendar  year  1915.    The  total  tonnage  of  freight 
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carried  in  1916  was  56,408,000,  comparing  with  45,145,000 
tons  carried  in  1915.  The  average  haul  was  144  miles  in 
1916  and  145  miles  in  1915,  making  the  ton  mileage  8,131,- 
000,000  in  1916  as  compared  with  6,546,500,000  in  1915, 
an  increase  of  24  per  cent.  The  average  trainload  in  1916 
was  510  tons,  comparing  with  467  tons  in  1915,  an  increase 
of  9.24  per  cent.  Car  loading  per  loaded  car  averaged  22.66 
tons  in  1916  and  21.47  tons  in  1915.  No  new  equipment 
was  bought  during  the  last  half  of  1916,  but  the  North 
Western  being  rich  and  forehanded  had  during  the  year 
preceding  June  30,  1916,  bought  35  locomotives  and  2,800 
freight  cars. 

The  road  was  in  general  in  good  shape  to  handle  a  big 
lousiness.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  $5,753,000 
was  spent  for  additions  and  betterments  to  the  property,  ex- 
clusive of  equipment,  and  this  included  $1,206,000  for  better- 
ment of  roadway  and  track,  $643,000  for  buildings  and 
fixtures  and  $618,000  for  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts.  In 
the  last  six  months  of  1916  $3,925,000  was  spent  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments,  which  included  $637,000  for  better- 
ment of  roadway  and  track,  $472,000  for  buildings  and 
fixtures,  and  $401,000  for  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts.  The 
largest  piece  of  construction  work  which  the  North  Western 
has  been  engaged  on  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  has 
been  the  Calumet  terminal  elevator  at  Chicago.  There  was 
$806,000  spent  on  this  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916, 
and  an  additional  $1,356,000  in  the  last  six  months  of  the 
calendar  year. 

The  unit  figures  for  maintenance,  especially  maintenanc 
of  equipment,  look  small,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  maintenance 
work,  especially  maintenance  of  equipment  work,  is  remark- 
ably well  and  remarkably  economically  done  on  the  North 
Western.  The  following  table  shows  the  maintenance  ex- 
penditures on  a  unit  basis  for  the  calendar  year  ended 
December  31,  1916,  and  the  calendar  year  ended  December 
31,  1915,  the  figures  for  equipment,  however,  being  based  on 
the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  in  service  at  the  end  of 
December,  1916,  and  June,  1916: 

1916  1915 

Maintenance  of  way   per  mile 1,459  1,261 

Repairs  per  locomotive  2,748  2,281 

Repairs  per  passenger  car 594  501 

Repairs  per  freight   car 78  66 

During  the  year  and  a  half  since  June  30,  1915,  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  has  paid  off  maturing  funded 
debt  and  equipment  trust  certificates  to  a  total  amount  of 
$9,389,000.  During  this  period  there  was  $7,972,000  general 
mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  sold.  At  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  1916  the  North  Western  had  $10,288,000  cash,  no  loans 
and  bills  payable,  and  $3,471,000  matured  interest  and  divi- 
dends unpaid. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  com- 
pared with  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  and 
the  figures  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1916, 
compared  with  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1915: 

Six  months  Six  months 

ended  ended 

Dec.  31,  Dec.  31, 

1916  1915 

8,108  8,108 

$35,352,778  $30,326,012 

12,242,805  11,358,300 

53,138,775  46,473,797 


Sinkinf?   funds    199,575  208,486  105.670  122.665 

Dividends    10.899,615     10,899,615       5,449,808       5,449.808 

Surplus     9,269.735        3,594.477       7.156,674       4,053.264 


Calendar  Calendar 

year  year 

1916  1915 

Mileage  operated 8.108  8.108 

Freight    revenue    $65,380,165  $54,514,229 

Passenger    revenue    22,329,509  20.536,399 

Total   operating   revenue 97.978,844  83,754.447 

Maint.  of  way  andstruct..    11,831,004  10,217,219 

Maintenance  of  equipment.    15,087,346  13,235,262 

Traffic   expenses    1.340,016  1,304.890 

Transportation    expenses...    34,433,717  30.046,007 

General    expenses    1,982,629  1,816,235 

Total   operating   expenses 65,120,827  57,062,575 

Taxes    5,016,527  4.576.943 

Operating  income    27,835.731  22.099.767 

Gross  income    30,794,904  25,081,321 

Net  income    20.368,924  14. "02. 578 


33,921.269 

2,585.000 

16.629,523 

18.070.025 

12,712,151 


30,752,771 

2,310,000 

13,400,499 

14,795,679 

9.625.737 


NORFOLK  &  WESTERN 

'X'HE  Norfolk  &  Western,  like  a  great  many  other  roads, 
has  changed  the  period  for  annual  reports  to  its  stock- 
holders from  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  to  the  calendar 
year  ended  December  31.  This  change  is  made  so  that  the 
period  for  stockholders'  reports  will  coincide  with  the  period 
for  rejxirting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
management  has  made  a  report  for  the  six  months  ended 
December  31,  1916,  and  includes  in  that  report  figures  for 
the  full  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1916.  The 
figures  for  the  calendar  year  1915,  however,  have  not  been 
included.  It  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  comments  on  rail- 
road annual  reports  in  these  columns  to  compare  the  year 
under  review  with  the  previous  year  that  at  first  a  report 
without  the  figures  necessary  for  such  a  comparison  appears 
impossible  of  adequate  analysis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  study  the  Norfolk  &  Western  report, 
making  a  mental  comparison,  not  with  the  road's  own  show- 
ing in  previous  years,  but  rather  with  what  is  known  of 
varying  conditions  of  railroad  operation. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  in  the  six  months  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916,  kept  up  the  remarkably  good  showing  which 
it  made  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Total  operating  revenues 
for  the  six  months  amounted  to  $30,308,000;  operating 
expenses  consumed  only  57  per  cent  of  gross  and  after  pay- 
ing interest  charges  and  two  per  cent  (at  the  annual  rate 
of  four  per  cent)  on  the  outstanding  $22,991,800  adjust- 
ment preferred  stock,  the  company  had  $10,337,000  avail- 
able for  dividends  on  the  approximately  $119,000,000  out- 
standing common  stock.  Three  and  a  half  per  cent  was 
paid  for  the  half  year,  calling  for  $4,166,000,  or  consider- 
ably less  than  half  of  the  amount  available. 

The  Norfolk  &:  Western  operates  2,085  miles  of  railroad 
and  of  this  548  miles  is  double  track.  There  is  approx- 
imately a  mile  and  a  third  of  sidings  and  yard  tracks  to 
each  two  miles  of  railroad.  About  1,543  miles  are  main 
line  and  of  this  main  line  473  miles  is  laid  with  100-lb. 
rail  and  875  miles  with  85-lb.  rail.  Of  the  528  miles  of 
branch  lines,  131  miles  is  laid  with  100-lb.  rail  and  210 
miles  with  85-lb.  rail. 

There  are  now  on  the  road  953  locomotives,  of  which 
111  are  passenger  locomotives,  652  are  steam  freight  loco- 
motives, 12  are  electric  freight  locomotives  and  178  are 
switching  locomotives.  Rolling  stock  owned  and  leased  con- 
sists of  471  passenger  cars,  47,832  freight  cars  and  1,135 
work  cars.  Of  the  freight  cars  11,986  are  all-steel  115,- 
000-lb.  capacity  hopper  cars,  9,808  are  steel  underframe 
100,000-lb.  capacity  hoppers,  2,899  are  all-steel  115,000-lb. 
capacity  drop  bottom  gondola  cars  and  4,170  are  100,000- 
lb.  steel  underframe  drop  bottom  gondolas.  There  are  7,993 
box  cars  of  which  3,556  are  steel  underframe,  80,000-lb. 
capacity  and  the  remainder  wooden  cars  of  60,000-lb.  to 
80,000-lb.  capacity. 

The  road  is  divided  into  five  operating  divisions,  the 
Norfolk  with  375  miles  of  main  line,  the  Shenandoah  with 
356  miles,  the  Radford  with  260  miles,  the  Pocahontas  with 
209  miles  and  the  Scioto  with  343  miles. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  of  freight  carried  in  the  six  months 
ended  December  31,  1916,  74.48  per  cent  was  products  of 
mines.  Included  under  this  heading  is  the  tonnage  of 
bituminous  coal  which  amounted  to  65.98  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  all  commodities,  and  coke  which  amounted 
to  3.97  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  all  commodities.  The 
tonnage  of  manufactures  w^as  11.94  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage  carried  and  l.c.l.  freight  was  only  0.25  per  cent  of 
the  total.     Lumber  and  forest  products  furnished   4.98  per 
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cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  agricultural  products  3.31  per 
cent  and  live  stock  and  animal  products  only  0.60  per  cent. 

The  ton-mile  rate  averages,  as  would  be  expected,  very 
low,  being  4.22  mills  in  the  last  half  of  1916.  The  greater 
part  of  the  tonnage  of  coal  carried  is  billed  from  local  points 
to  foreign  points  and  on  this  business,  including  all  the 
commodities  billed  from  local  points  to  foreign  points,  the 
average  ton-mile  rate  is  3.51  per  cent.  The  Norfolk  & 
Western,  however,  gets  a  long  haul  on  this  business,  an 
average  of  306  miles.  The  freight  density  is  very  high. 
The  tons  one  mile  per  mile  of  road  in  the  full  calendar  year 
1916  amounted  to  5,823,000.  The  revenue  trainload  is 
very  high;  it  was  brought  up  to  an  average  of  1,018  tons 
in  the  last  six  months  of  1916.  Car  loading  is  high,  the 
average  per  loaded  car  being  35   tons. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  allocates  its  operating  expenses 
as  between  freight  and  passenger  service.  The  division  for 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures  is  on  an  arbitrary  basis, 
but  the  maintenance  of  equipment  and  for  transportation 
the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  can  be  accurately  divided 
and  it  is  in  transportation  expenses  per  train-mile  that  the 
Norfolk  &;  Western  makes  a  truly  remarkable  showing  when 


NEW  BOOKS 

Ratr  Extension  Tables.  By  E.  J.  O'Dea,  200  pages,  8^  in.  by  11  in.  Bound 
in  cloth.  Published  by  the  Sherdea  I'ublishinK  Company,  Rutherford, 
N.   J.     Price,  $5.00. 

Til  is  book  contains  rate  extension  tables  for  the  quick 
determination  of  freight  charges,  percentages,  divisions, 
wages,  etc.  The  tables  are  meant  primarily  for  use  in 
f^rcight  houses  where  circumstances  do  not  demand  or  per- 
mit the  use  of  calculating  machines.  The  author  makes 
free  to  declare,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  the  book  elimin- 
ates the  chance  of  error  in  placing  the  figures  on  the  cal- 
culating machine  it  may  be  found  of  greater  use  than  the 
latter.  The  figures  in  the  book  are  divided  into  99  sections, 
section  34,  for  example,  giving  tables  for  all  rates  and  deci- 
mals per  100  lb.  (or  ton)  from  34  lb.  at  one  per  cent  per 
100  lb.  to  34.9  lb.  at  99  cents.  A  thumb  index  adds  to  the 
book's  usefulness. 

Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads,  1917.  Published  by  Poor's  Railroad  Manual 
Company,  80  Lafayette   St.,  New  York.      2,082    pages. 

This,  the  fiftieth  annual  number  of  Poor's,  is  the  first  manual 
to  be  published  containing  railroad  statistics  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916.     Time  was  when  the  only  au- 
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The  Norfolk  &  Western 


it  is  remembered  that  the  freight  trainload  now  averages 
over   1,000  tons. 

The  transportation  expenses  the  last  half  of  1916  were 
$1.06  per  train-mile  in  freight  service  and  a  little  over  47 
cents  per  train-mile  in  passenger  service.  Since  transpor- 
tation expenses  include  yard  expenses,  train  despatching 
and  superintendence,  engine  house  expenses,  etc.,  the  actual 
cost  of  fuel,  wages  and  lubricants  of  moving  a  freight  train 
is  well  under  $1  a  mile.  Of  course,  the  very  low  price  of 
fuel  per  ton  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  helps  its  showing 
greatly,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Norfolk  &  Western  has 
not  particularly  low  grades  for  a  soft  coal  line. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western's  policy  toward  maintenance  is 
indicated  in  the  following  table  which  gives  figures  for  the 
full  calendar  year  1916: 

Maintenance  of  way   per   mile    of   road $3,247 

Repairs,   retirements  and   depreciation   per   steam    locomotive 4,147 

Repairs,   retirements  and   depreciation   per   passenger   train   car 985 

Repairs,   retirements   and   depreciation   per   freight    train   car 104 


thentic,  accurate  source  of  information  about  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  railroads  was  to  be  found  only  in  Poor's 
or  in  the  companies'  own  annual  reports  to  stockholders. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  publishes  very 
full  statistics,  but  it  is  so  long  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  that  even  for  earnings  and  expenses  and  like  informa- 
tion, Poor's  is  a  necessity  for  a  statistical  library  and  Poor's, 
of  course,  contains  the  facts  relating  to  bond  issues  and  mort- 
gages which  are  not  given  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's publications.  As  was  done  last  year,  the  "margin 
of  safety"  over  interest  and  dividend  requirements  of  indi- 
vidual bonds  and  stocks  is  shown.  The  working  out  of  this 
figure  for  "margin  of  safety"  in  cases  where  there  are  under- 
lying divisional  mortgage  bonds  of  leased  lines,  etc.,  involves 
a  complicated  calculation.  The  method  of  making  this  cal- 
culation which  Poor's  uses,  is  explained  in  the  preface  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  anyone  who  is  to  make  use  of  the  "margin 
of  safety"  figures. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


^iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiriiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiunnniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiMinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifr 

AS  SEEN  FROM  A  DISTANCE 

14   rue   Picot,   Paris,   France. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette; 

What  is  the  point  in  flagging  on  a  road  with  the  block 
system?  If  there  is  any  point,  why  not  be  consistent  and 
when  a  crossover  movement  is  to  be  made,  send  out  a  flag 
on  all  tracks  affected;  or  when  a  drawbridge  is  open  why 
not  send  a  flag  back  to  the  yellow  signal;  or  when  a  train 
is  going  slowly,  as  with  a  succession  of  yellow  signals,  why 
not  have  a  flag  out?  A  collision  between  trains  moving  at 
different  speeds  can  well  be  serious. 

To  the  advocates  of  flagging:  what  about  the  six  or  seven 
minutes  it  takes  a  flagman  to  get  back  the  proper  distance? 
What  about  the  numerous  instances  when  the  flag  only  goes 
back  a  few  yards  ?  ^  It  will  be  argued  that  there  is  the  chance 
of  the  false  clear  indication.  If  these  cases  really  occur 
frequently  enough  to  be  worth  consideration,  why  not  do 
the  flagging  business  properly  and  have  a  flagman  stationed 
in  a  small  cabin  every  half  mile,  with  telephone  connec- 
tions? Flagging  is  not  done  in  Europe  except  in  special 
cases,  and  they  do  not  have  more  collisions  than  we  do. 

W.  G.  Landon. 


days  so  held,  it  could  have  moved  93,555  tons  of  freight  227 
miles.  By  a  very  little  figuring  a  shipper  can  get  an  idea  of 
what  effect  this  would  have  had  on  his  business. 

K.  M.  Nicoles, 

Superintendent  of  Transportation. 


SAVINGS  BY  EFFICIENT  CAR  LOADING  AND 
MOVEMENT 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

In  connection  with  the  article  in  your  issue  of  January  26 
on  Increased  Car  Efficiency  your  readers  may  be  interested  in 
what  the  \A^estern  Pacific  is  doing  to  relieve  the  situation. 
This  road's  performance  for  five  months,  July  to  November, 
1916,  inclusive,  shown  below,  was  due  to  team  work  among 
its  officers  and  employees  and  the  cheerful  co-operation  of  the 
shipping  public. 

The  average  mileage  per  car  per  day,  of  all  classes  of 
freight  equipment  for  July,  1916,  was  70  miles;  August,  80 
miles;  September,  72  miles;  October,  74  miles;  November,  79 
miles;  and  average  for  five  months,  75  miles  a  day.  The 
average  number  of  tons  per  train  mile  in  July  was  635.51; 
August,  559.75;  September,  589.92;  October,  621.33;  Novem- 
ber, 708.57;  and  the  average  for  five  months,  623.01  tons. 
Average  tons  per  loaded  car  mile  figured  out  as  follows :  July, 
24.83;  August,  23.09;  September,  23.08;  October,  25.59; 
November,  27.44;  and  for  five  months,  24.80  tons. 

Comparing  the  average  tons  per  loaded  car  for  October  and 
November,  1916,  with  the  same  months  in  1915,  we  find  the 
following  good  results:  October,  increase  in  1916  over  1915, 
eastbound,  4.63  tons  per  car,  or  22.3  per  cent;  westbound, 
4.48  tons  per  car,  or  21  per  cent.  In  November,  the  increase 
eastbound  was  4.46  tons  per  car,  and  westbound,  4.67  tons. 

The  October  figures  represent  a  saving  of  906  cars  east- 
bound  and  1,021  cars  westbound. 

In  California  we  have  the  advantage  on  intrastate  freight  of 
the  three  dollar  demurrage  rate;  but  even  with  the  high  rate 
the  time  consumed  in  unloading  counts  up  to  a  large  figure. 
The  reports  of  the  Pacific  Car  Demurrage  Bureau,  for 
October,  1916,  show  that  182,858  cars  were  reported  to  it  for 
the  State  of  California  alone,  of  which  2.04  per  cent,  or  3,730 
cars,  were  held  by  the  consignee  beyond  the  free  time  allow- 
ance, and  the  demurrage  charges  amounted  to  $35,858.  The 
holding  of  these  cars  for  the  time  beyond  the  allowance  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  11,989.3  car  days,  or  the  loss  to  the  public 
and  the  railroads  of  3,730  cars  for  3.21  days.  Had  the 
Western  Pacific  had  the  use  of  the  3,730  cars  for  the  3.21 


THE  USE  OF  STEEL  FREIGHT  CONTAINERS 

New  York. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Your  interesting  editorial  in  the  issue  of  March  23  on 
"Better  Freight  Containers"  is  a  timely  one  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  freight  congestion  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
probability  of  still  greater  congestion  in  the  future.  You  at- 
tribute to  light  containers  a  loss  that,  if  expressed  in  dollars 
and  cents,  would  be  colossal. 

Light  top  loading,  only  loading  cars  to  55  per  cent  of  their 
capacity,  the  "loss  and  damage"  account,  are  in  themselves 
worthy  of  deep  study.  The  ramifications  of  the  losses  as 
pointed  out  in  your  statement,  when  an  increased  load  of  5 
per  cent  would  release  125,000  cars,  are  illuminating.  The 
reduction  in  locomotives,  in  crews  to  handle  these  trains  and 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  rolling  stock  and  tracks,  come  under 
this  head.  The  writer  has  frequently  wondered  why  the  rail- 
roads were  so  backward  in  encouraging  steel  containers.  These 
practically  eliminate  pilfering,  for  the  seal  or  padlock  is  in 
view  and  is  placed  on  each  package  as  easily  as  on  a  box  car 
door;  they  have  handles  for  convenience  in  handling,  they 
can  be  nested  to  be  returned,  and  when  so  treated  run  into 
a  tonnage  without  bulk  that  in  amount  is  far  from  negligible, 
but  still  the  railroads  do  not  offer  a  return  freight  rate  on 
empty  containers  in  any  sense  commensurate  with  the 
economies  they  produce. 

In  the  past,  before  these  collapsible  metal  containers  had 
been  perfected,  the  number  of  parts  and  their  liability  to  loss 
militated  against  their  use,  but  now,  with  the  improved  con- 
tainers on  the  market,  these  objections  seem  to  have  been 
overcome. 

The  use  of  steel  as  against  wood,  even  under  the  present 
freight  conditions,  for  those  making  daily  shipments  in  con- 
tainers, is  so  obvious  that  steel  is  rapidly  coming  into  its 
own.  For  these  the  railroad  should  adopt  some  plan  so  as 
to  only  charge  as  much  freight  for  steel  as  would  be  made 
for  a  standardized  wooden  box;  this  would  undoubtedly  still 
further  encourage  its  growth.  It  would  seem  simple  for  the 
railroads  to  demand  that  the  shipper  use  a  certain  standard 
thickness  and  weight  of  wood  to  contain  a  certain  bulk  and 
weight  of  content,  and  make  no  greater  charge  for  a  steel 
container  to  do  the  same  service.  This  would  give  the  rail- 
roads the  same  freight  as  they  at  present  enjoy,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  eliminating  the  light  top  load,  increasing  the 
average  loading  of  a  car,  and  added  thereto,  giving  them  a 
tonnage  on  the  returned  collapsible  containers. 

In  certain  industries  now,  as  for  example  the  silk  trade,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  an  economy  to  purchase  an  expensive 
container  in  the  form  of  a  trunk  in  which  silk  racks  may  be 
placed,  rather  than  to  trust  to  the  wooden  packing  case.  If 
this  is  so  in  this  trade,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  education  for  the 
railroads  to  bring  their  other  shippers  to  the  point  of  view 
that  an  indestructible  steel  container  pays? 

A  loss,  even  if  eventually  paid  for  by  the  railroad,  is  an 
economic  loss  in  time  and  money  to  the  shipper  and  is  an  un- 
necessary financial  drain  on  the  railroads  which  is  inexcu- 
.sable  where  the  remedv  lies  at  hand.  T.  C.  Clark. 


Steel  Fireboxes  for  India. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  copper  plates  in  England  for  requirements  un-. 
connected  with  the  war,  railway  administrations  in  India 
have  been  asked  to  consider  the  substitution  of  steel  for  cop- 
per fireboxes  in  preference  to  repairing  the  latter.  New  steel 
fireboxes  can  be  made  in  England  for  existing  engines,  but 
must  be  especially  designed  for  each  engine. 


The  Grade  Separation  Problem  at  Syracuse 

Arnold    Report   Advocates   Track    Elevation    for    the 
Lackawanna  and  Depression  of  the  New  York  Central 


A  REPORT  on  the  grade  separation  problem  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  was  recently  presented  to  the  grade 
crossing  commission  of  that  city  by  Bion  J.  Arnold, 
consulting  engineer,  of  Chicago,  after  an  extended  investi- 
gation of  the  situation  and  an  examination  of  some  20 
schemes  proposed  at  various  times  since  the  beginning  of  the 
grade  separation  agitation  in  that  city.  Chief  among  the 
plans  proposed  is  one  for  the  use  of  the  bed  of  the  old 
Erie  canal  as  a  depressed  location  for  the  tracks  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  this  plan  is  recommended  in  the  report  as 
the  most  feasible  solution  of  the  problem  insofar  as  it 
concerns  that  road.  Track  depression  has  also  been  pro- 
posed by  some  for  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  but 
the  report  finds  that  this  plan  is  impracticable  and  recom- 
mends the  elevation  of  its  tracks. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  the  objection  made 
repeatedly  in  track  elevation  in  general  and  particularly  to 
the  use  of  embankments  either  with  natural  slopes  or  retaining 
walls.  A  continuous  concrete  viaduct  over  the  railway's  pri- 
vate right  of  way,  as  well  as  over  the  streets,  is  advocated  as 
preferable  to  the  "Chinese  wall"  resulting  from  the  inter- 
position of  an  embankment.     A  still  more  unusual  view  is 


Electrification  is  also  opposed  as  being  "decidedly  unfeas- 
ible at  present,  but  no  project  of  railroad  rearrangement  in 
Syracuse  should  l)e  permitted  from  now  on  without  con- 
templating future  main  line  electrification  including  the  Syr- 
acuse section."  The  Syracuse  city  plan  receives  consider- 
able attention  in  the  report,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
present  restriction  of  the  growth  of  the  business  center 
through  occupancy  of  the  surrounding  property  by  railways 
and  industries.  A  material  reduction  in  the  railway  use  of 
property  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  business  center  is 
advocated,  particularly  for  classification,  coach  and  storage 
yards,  engine  terminals,  etc. 

Freight  traffic  through  the  city  is  considered  as  particularly 
objectionable  and  various  schemes  are  advocated  for  the 
eventual  elimination  of  all  freight  train  movements  through 
the  city  except  such  as  are  required  for  local  service.  An 
entirely  different  attitude  is  taken  toward  the  electric  subur- 
ban lines  radiating  in  various  directions  from  Syracuse  and 
which  now  occupy  the  city  streets  in  reaching  the  business 
center.  With  reference  to  the  suggested  grade  separation 
for  these  lines  it  is  stated  that  "the  financial  limitations  of 
these  same   roads  render  it  rather  unfeasible  for  them   to 


Map  of  Syracuse  Showing  the  Recommended  Schemes 


that  taken  regarding  the  relative  elevations  of  the  tracks 
and  streets.  It  is  recommended  that  the  elevation  of  the  tracKs 
be  kept  at  a  mmimum  through  the  depression  of  the  streets 
and  a  reduction  in  the  vertical  clearances,  since  "this  has  the 
advantage  of  a  far  less  conspicuous  structure."  It  is  said 
in  further  justification  of  this  that  the  decreased  elevation 
gives  greater  convenience  in  providing  spur  tracks  for  the 
second  story  industrial  development. 

The  report  takes  a  conservative  attitude  concerning  local 
agitation  for  a  Union  station,  as  indicated  by  the  statement 
that  "A  Union  passenger  station  would  be  desirable  if  it 
could  be  worked  out  under  conditions  equitable  to  the  par- 
ticipating roads  and  to  the  city,  but  the  mistake  should  not 
be  made  either  of  subordinating  other  more  essential  fea- 
tures of  practicability  and  use  to  the  idea  in  the  abstract 
br  of  over-developing  beyond  the  obvious  needs  of  the  city." 
The  report  also  deprecates  any  tendency  toward  an  over- 
development of  passenger  terminal  facilities.  After  an 
extended  discussion  of  the  passenger  traffic  it  states  that  "It 
would,  therefore,  appear  unwise  for  the  city  to  permit  * 
*       *       extensive  taking  of  land  for  this  purpose." 


provide  now  exclusive  depressed  entrances,  unless  they  can 
be  provided  in  connection  with  other  improvements."  The 
report  says  further  that  "the  electric  express  business  in 
Syracuse  is  now  well  organized  on  some  lines  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  both  as  to 
public  convenience  and  as  a  legitimate  source  of  railway 
income." 

The  report  definitely  opposes  the  attitude  of  certain  inter- 
ests in  the  city  which  advocate  the  permanent  retention  of 
the  old  Erie  and  Oswego  canals.  Statistics  are  given  to 
show  that  these  canals  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
that  the  space  they  occupy  can  be  utilized  in  other  ways  for 
much  better  purposes. 

The  Railroad  Layout 

The  railroads'  occupancy  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  has 
roughly  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The  New  York  Central  and 
the  West  Shore  enter  from  the  east  through  a  valley  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Erie  canal  and  leave  for  the  west  along 
the  south  shore  of  Onondaga  lake  and  the  salt  lands  at  its 
south  end.     The  Oswego  branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
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wanna  &  Western  enters  from  the  south  through  a  draw 
between  the  hills,  and  after  reaching  the  center  of  the  city 
turns  west  parallel  to  the  New  York  Central.  The  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York 
Central,  enters  from  the  north  along  the  east  shore  of  the 
lake  with  terminals  just  north  of  the  business  center.  The 
industrial  development  of  the  city  has  naturally  been  great- 
est along  the  railways,  and  in  consequence  the  main  retail 
district  of  the  city,  located  just  east  of  the  center  of  the 
cross  formed  by  the  railroads,  is  restricted  in  development 
by  the  occupancy  of  much  of  the  adjacent  property  by  rail- 
roads and  manufacturing  plants. 

Recent  railroad  development  in  the  vicinity  has  consisted 
of  a  belt  line  north  of  the  city  known  as  the  Syracuse  Junc- 
tion Railway,  owned  by  the  New  York  Central,  over  which 
all  through  freight  is  detoured  between  East  Syracuse,  four 
miles  east  and  the  Solvay  Process  plant  two  miles  west.  The 
Lackawanna  also  has  a  spur  about  three  miles  long  in  the 
salt  lands  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake. 

The  New  York  Central  has  a  two-track  main  line  at  grade 
in  the  center  of  Washington  street  as  far  west  as  Franklin 
street,  where  the  passenger  station  for  all  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines  is  located.  West  of  this  point  there  are 
extensive  terminals  including  an  in-  and  an  out-freight 
house  at  West  street,  classification,  coach  and  storage  yards 
and  an  engine  terminal.  The  West  Shore  enters  from  the 
east  in  a  location  parallel  with  the  New  York  Central  as  far 
as  Townsend  street,  where  the  line  takes  an  offset  of  about 
four  blocks  to  the  north  and  then  continues  west  parallel  to 
Belden  street.  The  West  Shore  has  yards  along  Burnet 
avenue  from  the  eastern  city  limits  as  far  west  as  Townsend 
street,  where  the  local  freight  house  is  located. 

The  New  York  Central  tracks  in  the  city  are  used  for 


the  Lackawanna,  9  on  the  West  Shore  and  6  on  the  New- 
York  Central  which  pass  through  the  city,  while  the  latter 
road  operates  an  average  of  about  75  trains  over  the  Syra- 
cuse Junction  detour. 

The  Grade  Crossing  Problem 

The  grade  crossing  commission  of  Syracuse  is  vested 
with  authority  for  the  elimination  of  56  grade  crossings, 
including  7  on  the  New  York  Central  outside  of  the  city 
limits.  Of  the  49  within  the  city,  17  are  on  the  New  York 
Central,  18  are  on  the  Lackawanna,  10  on  the  West  Shore 
and  4  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg.  Seventeen 
others  are  mentioned  in  the  Arnold  report  as  requiring 
attention. 

The  subject  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  number 
of  years  and  many  plans  have  been  proposed.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  are  the  plans  for  the  utilization  of  the 
canal  bed.  As  there  has  been  some  popular  objection,  senti- 
mental or  otherwise,  to  the  obliteration  of  the  old  canal,  an 
alternative  plan  proposing  the  depression  of  the  West  Shore 
property  has  been  suggested  for  the  use  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines.  The  railroad  has  also  proposed  the  elevation 
of  the  West  Shore  lines  but  objections  are  raised  to  this 
because  of  badly  skewed  crossings  of  considerable  length  over 
important  streets  in  the  busines  center. 

Several  plans  were  also  proposed  for  abandoning  the  pres- 
ent New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  locations  in  favor  of 
detour  lines  to  the  north  of  the  present  lines,  but  these 
proved  impracticable.  One  of  these  involved  the  use  of  the 
present  belt  line  with  a  new  line  skirting  the  edge  of  the 
salt  lands,  but  this  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
a  station  on  the  soft  foundations  which  would  be  encountered 
and  because  of  the  remote  location  from  the  business  center. 
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passenger  trains  and  a  limited  number  of  freight  train 
movements  for  local  time  freight.  While  the  West  Shore 
still  operates  some  freight  trains  on  its  line  east  of  the 
city,  it  has  leased  its  line  to  the  Oneida  (electric)  Railway 
as  far  east  as  Utica  and  Little  Falls  for  passenger  and  freight 
service.  Its  terminal  property  is  used  for  local  freight  only. 
The  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  had  a  freight  station 
at  Clinton  and  Belden  streets  and  uses  a  track  in  Franklin 
street  to  reach  the  New  York  Central  passenger  station. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawarma  &  Western  enters  from  the 
south  with  a  single  track  line,  descending  on  a  one  per  cent 
grade  with  a  rather  crooked  alinement.  The  passenger  sta- 
tion, team  tracks  and  inbound  freight  house  are  located  at 
Armory  Circle.  The  outbound  freight  house  and  a  freight 
yard  are  located  parallel  to  the  New  York  Central  west  of 
West  street.  A  small  engine  terminal  is  situated  on  a  short 
spur  track  west  of  Geddes  street. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Central  detours  its 
heavy  freight  traffic,  passenger  trains  form  the  majority  of 
the  total  train  movements  through  the  city,  an  average  of 
129  passenger  trains  and  29  freight  trains  passing  through 
Syracuse  daily.  Of  the  passenger  trains,  118  are  New  York 
Central  through  and  local  trains  and  11  are  Lackawanna 
trains.  The  Lackawanna  has  the  larger  portion  of  the 
freight  movement  through  the  city  because  none  of  its  trains 
are  detoured.     There  are  an  average  of  14  freight  trains  on 


Several  schemes  for  tunnel  lines  on  locations  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  north  were  also  discarded  as  impracticable  \vith- 
out  electric  operation. 

Both  elevation  and  depression  have  been  proposed  for  the 
Lackawanna,  but  the  Arnold  report  shows  that  the  latter 
is  entirely  impracticable.  A  two  per  cent  approach  grade 
would  be  required  descending  from  the  south  and  complica- 
tions would  be  encountered  at  the  crossing  of  Onondaga 
creek,  which  has  a  flow  line  so  high  relative  to  the  railroad 
that  the  depression  of  the  latter  would  involve  the  con- 
struction of  an  inverted  syphon. 

Another  plan  proposed  for  the  Lackawanna  involves  the 
abandoning  by  the  railroad  of  all  of  its  lines  south  of  the 
present  station  and  the  substitution  of  a  connection  with  the 
New  York  Central  at  Syracuse  Junction  from  a  point  five 
miles  south  of  the  city.  This  plan  implies  a  traffic  arrange- 
ment between  the  Lackawanna  and  the  New  York  Central, 
whereby  the  former  would  use  the  tracks  of  the  latter  to  a 
proposed  union  station  while  all  the  freight  traffic  would 
pass  over  the  Syracuse  Junction  line  to  a  connection  with  the 
Lackawann's  tracks  northwest  of  Syracuse.  Under  this 
arrangement  all  freight  traffic  of  the  Lackawanna  in 
the  city  would  have  to  be  handled  from  the  west.  This 
plan  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  from  $1,300,000 
to  $1,600,000  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  a  traffic 
arrangement     with     the    New     York     Central.       No     im- 
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provoinent  in  grades  would  be  gained  and  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  distance  of  3.8  miles  for  through  freight 
and  10.5  miles  for  local  freight  between  the  city  and  points 
soutli.  This  plan  is  abandoned  in  the  report  because  of 
financial  obstacles  but  in  a  discussion  of  future  possibilities 
of  the  traffic  on  this  line  in  connection  with  a  growth  of  lake 
traffic,  it  is  said  that  "it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  or 
growth  when  the  city  will  be  forced  to  prohilMt  by  some 
means  this  overhead  bulk  movement.  In  the  event  of  such 
growth  it  will  then  occur  that  both  through  and  detour 
investments  will  possibly  have  to  be  maintained."  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  suggested  that  the  use  of  the  abandoned  por- 
tion of  the  Lackawanna  track  by  a  suburban  line  would  be 
desirable. 

The  Recommended  Plans 

The  plans  recommended  imply  an  entirely  independent 
tieatment  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Lackawanna  prop- 
erties. In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  track  elevation  plan  is 
submitted  and  in  the  case  of  the  former  a  track  depression 
plan  is  proposed.  The  latter  would  make  use  of  the  Erie 
canal  bed  as  far  west  as  State  street  where  an  offset  to  the 
north  would  be  made  to  the  existing  West  Shore  property 
west  of  North  Salina  street. 

Under  this  plan  the  New  York  Central  would  abandon 
its    tracks    in   Washington   street   and   the   West   Shore   its 


Scale  in  Miles. 


Suggesled  suburban  line 
conneclion.- 


Suggested   Detour  for  the   Lackawanna 

tracks  between  Townsend  and  North  Salina  streets.  In 
consequence  the  New  York  Central  facilities  west  of  -West 
Street  and  the  West  Shore  property  east  of  Townsend  street 
would  be  operated  as  stub-terminals  for  local  service  only. 
As  this  plan  also  isolates  the  existing  passenger  station  of 
the  New  York  Central  lines,  a  new  station  is  proposed  facing 
Genesee  street  near  West  street.  Access  to  this  station  by 
the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  is  proposed  by  means 
of  a  new  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  some 
distance  west  of  the  station  by  a  line  along  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Onondaga.  Under  this  plan  separation  of  grades 
would  be  secured  by  carrying  streets  over  the  tracks  on 
viaducts,  except  two  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  layout 
where  the  topography  is  such  as  to  permit  under  crossings 
Open  cuts  with  retaining  walls  on  each  side  would  be  used 
for  most  of  the  distance  except  for  a  subway  about  500  ft. 
long  through  the  business  center  of  the  city. 

The  normal  prism  of  the  Erie  canal  is  72  ft.  wide  by 
9  to  10  ft.  deep.  This  width  is  decreased  in  the  vicinity  cf 
Salina  street  to  60  ft.  The  width  of  the  canal  including  the 
two  tow  paths  is  normally  119  ft.  with  the  minimum  79  ft. 
and  the  maximum   150   ft.     The  plan  submitted  not  only 


implies  the  lowering  of  the  canal  bed  a  sufficient  amount  to 
afford  a  17  ft.  vertical  clearance  for  the  railroad,  Ijut  an  addi- 
tional amount  sufficient  to  permit  an  appreciable  lowering 
of  the  present  street  crossings  over  the  canal  which  are 
now  raised  appreciably  above  the  general  street  level. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  this  scheme  is  also  contin- 
gent upon  an  agreement  between  the  railway  and  the  city 
as  to  the  type  of  bridge  used  for  the  street  crossings.  The 
maximum  development  of  the  available  canal  property  with 
tracks  implies  the  use  of  clear-span  bridges  with  floor  thick- 
nesses made  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  through  trusses  on  the 
center  line  of  the  streets  and  the  curb  lines.  If,  however, 
the  city  should  insist  on  deck  Ijridges,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  introduce  intermediate  supports  for  the  superstructure 
between  tracks  and  thus  necessitate  a  17-ft.  spacing  for  some 
of  the  tracks  instead  of  a  13 -ft.  spacing.  The  plan  also 
involves  the  purchase  of  valuable  property  between  State 
street  and  Salina  street  where  the  line  makes  a  swing  from 
the  canal  location  to  the  present  property  of  the  West  Shore. 
The  valuation  of  the  canal  land  introduces  another  serious 
problem.  For  the  station  the  plan  proposes  IS  station 
tracks  and  one  additional  through  track  with  five  approach 
tracks  on  the  east  and  seven  on  the  west. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  plan  is  about  $5,200,000  for 
excavation,  bridges,  tracks,  station  and  the  connection  for 
the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg.  Property  damage  and 
right  of  way,  including  canal  lands,  is  estimated  to  bring  the 
total  up  to  about  $6,000,000.  A  suggested  supplement  to  this 
plan  is  the  utilization  of  the  present  New  York  Central 
passenger  station  as  a  terminal  for  the  interurban  lines. 
In  this  connection  one  scheme  proposes  the  use  of  a  portion 
of  the  canal  subway  for  one  or  two  interurban  tracks  in 
addition  to  the  New  York  Central  tracks.  However,  it  is 
argued  that  the  traffic  of  the  suburban  lines  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  use  of  the  entire  passenger  station  and  that  a 
portion  of  it  should  be  used  for  a  market  or  some  other 
public  purpose. 

The  proposed  elevation  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  tracks  covers  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  in  which 
there  are  at  present  16  street  grade  crossings.  The  plan 
implies  no  change  in  the  alinement  nor  in  the  existing  pas- 
senger and  freight  terminals.  The  details  of  this  plan,  which 
were  submitted  by  G.  J.  Ray,  chief  engineer  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna, provide  for  the  serving  of  some  industries  by  tracks 
on  the  surface  with  connections  by  inclines  and  in  other 
cases  by  elevated  tracks.  The  elevation  is  shown  as  car- 
ried on  embankments  supported  where  required  by  retaining 
walls.  The  tracks  would  be  carried  across  the  streets  on 
plate  girder  bridges  of  from  one  fo  three  spans.  Vertical 
clearances  over  the  streets  are  given  as  13  and  14  ft.  and 
15  ft.  in  a  few  cases.  The  difference  in  elevation  between 
"the  streets  and  railway  grade  averages  about  17.5  ft.  The 
cost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  about  $1,500,000.  While 
approving  the  general  plan  the  report  makes  a  number  of 
objections  to  certain  details.  As  mentioned  previously,  a 
continuous  reinforced  concrete  viaduct  is  advocated  with  the 
elevation  of  the  tracks  limited  as  much  as  it  is  found  feasible 
to  reduce  the  vertical  clearance  and  to  depress  the  streets.  A 
number  of  improvements  of  the  railway  terminal  facilities  are 
also  proposed. 


R.MLWAYS  OF  Geriman  East  Africa  — The  most  import- 
ant railway  in  German  East  Africa  is  the  Central  Railway, 
of  meter  gage,  running  from  the  seaport  of  Dar-es-Salaam 
to  Kigoma,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  via  Tabora,  a  distance  of 
982  miles.  Another  important  railway  is  that  running  from 
the  seaport  of  Tanga  to  Moschi  in  the  Kilimanjaro  district, 
a  distance  of  219  miles.  Freight  rates  are  slightly  lower 
than  on  the  British  East  African  system.  The  railways  of 
German  East  Africa  are  not  at  present  available  to  com- 
merce.— Commerce  Report. 


Railways  at  the  Service  of  the  Government 

Will  Be   Operated    as    a    Unit    Under    the   Direction 
of     a     Central     Board     of    Five    Railway    Executives 


PLANS  for  the  co-ordination  of  activities  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  so  that  they  will  be  operated  prac- 
tically as  a  single  system  in  meeting  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  country  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  more  than 
50  railway  executives  held  at  Washington  on  Wednesday  at 
the  call  of  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  Council  of 
National  Defense.  General  authority  to  formulate  the  policy 
of  operation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee 
on  National  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
of  which  Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, is  chairman.     This  committee,  which  originally  con- 


ing the  roads,  the  problems  they  will  be  called  upon  to  face 
in  meeting  the  need  for  transportation  during  the  war  and 
the  necessity  for  securing  the  utmost  efficiency  of  organization. 
After  a  general  discussion,  a  committee  on  resolutions,  com- 
posed of  Howard  Elliott;  B.  F.  Bush,  receiver,  Missouri  Pa- 
cific; Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  receiver,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific;  Fairfax  Harrison  and  R.  S.  Lovett,  chairman  execu- 
tive committee.  Union  Pacific,  was  appointed  and  a  committee 
on  plan  of  action,  composed  of  Julius  Kruttschnitt;  A.  H. 
Smith,  president.  New  York  Central;  L.  F.  Loree,  president, 
Delaware  &  Hudson;  Samuel  Rea  and  George  T.  Slade,  vice- 
president.  Northern  Pacific. 


Daniel  Willard 

Member  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 

sisted  of  18  railway  executives,  divided  into  four  districts, 
will  be  enlarged  to  28,  divided  into  six  departments,  each  to 
correspond  with  one  of  the  military  departments  of  the  army, 
and  its  work  will  be  supervised  by  a  central  executive  commit- 
tee to  sit  at  Washington,  comprised  of  Mr.  Harrison ;  Samuel 
Rea,  president,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Howard  Elliott, 
chairman,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford ;  Julius  Krutt- 
schnitt, chairman  executive  committee,  Southern  Pacific;  and 
Hale  Holden,  president,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with 
Mr.  Willard  as  a  member  ex  officio. 

Mr.  Holden  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  Dan- 
iel Willard  made  an  address  outlining  the  situation  confront- 


Fairfax  Harrison 
President,  Southern  Railway 

After  lunch  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  offered  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  acting 
through  their  chief  executive  officers  here  and  now  assembled, 
and  stirred  by  a  high  sense  of  their  opportunity  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  their  country,  in  the  present  national  crisis, 
do  hereby  pledge  themselves,  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  governments  of  the  several  states, 
and  with  one  another,  that  during  the  present  war,  they  will 
co-ordinate  their  operations  in  a  continental  raihvay  system, 
merging  during  such  period  all  their  merely  individual  and 
competitive  activities  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  maximum  of 
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national  transportation  ofticicncy.  To  this  end  tlioy  hereby 
agree  to  create  an  organization  which  shall  have  general 
authority  to  formulate  in  detail  and  from  time  to  time  a 
policy  oif  operation  of  all  or  any  of  the  railways,  which  policy, 
when  and  as  announced  by  such  temporary  organization,  shall 
be  accepted  and  earnestly  made  effective  l)y  the  several  man- 
agements of  the  individual  railroad  companies  here  repre- 
sented." 

I'he  Committee  on  Plans  in  its  rci)()rt  recommended  ref- 
erence of  the  whole  matter  to  the  special  committee  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  and  Mr.  Harrison  announced 
the  plan  of  organization  which  is  given  in  detail  below.  The 
general  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  one  of  enthusiastic  co-op- 
eration and  definite  desire  to  render  every  aid  possible  to  the 
Government.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Secretary 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 


"J'he  plan  of  operation  worked  out  here  is  in  distinct  con- 
trast to  that  adopted  in  England  at  the  outset  of  the  war., 
There,  the  government  immediately  assumed  the  responsi- 
hibty  for  tlie  operation  of  the  railroads  and  exercised  its 
authority  to  that  extent  through  a  committee  composed  of  the 
heads  of  the  principal  lines.  The  government  guaranteed 
that  the  net  earnings  of  the  companies  would  continue  to  be 
what  they  had  been  before  the  war  started. 

"In  this  country  the  plan  is  that  the  government  shall  ad- 
vise the  railroads  what  service  it  requires  and  the  responsi- 
bility will  be  upon  the  railroad  managers  to  provide  that 
service.  When  working  to  that  end  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  operated  practically  as  one  system. 

"It  is  planned  to  place  the  responsibility  upon  experienced 
railroad  officers  for  producing  results  and  the  government's 
only  function  is  to  determine  what  the  requirements  are.     It 


Hale  Holden 

President,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

For  some  time  past,  the  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  which  was 
appointed  at  the  request  of  President  Daniel  Willard  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  trans- 
portation and  communication  of  the  Advisory  commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  has  been  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  office  of  the  quartermaster  general  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  making  plans  to  promote 
in  case  of  war,  the  effective  use  of  the  country's  transporta- 
tion facilities.  These  preliminary  plans  have  now  been  com- 
pleted and  the  general  principles  on  which  they  have  been 
based  are  explained  in  a  statement  issued  by  Fairfax  Harri- 
son, president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and  general  chair- 
:man  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense,  as 
follows : 


Samuel  Rea 

President,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

is  the  belief  of  railroad  companies  that  this  will  not  only 
work  for  efficiency  of  service  but  for  economy  in  cost  as  well. 
The  above  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  government 
and  the  railways  is  most  desirable  as  the  latter  are  keenly 
appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  the  value  in  time  of  war  of  railroads  with  elastic 
management. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  transportation  companies  will  be 
able  to  afford  to  the  government  expeditiously  all  the  service 
't  may  require  without  substantial  interference  with  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  The  government's  business 
will  receive  preferential  movement,  but  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  ordinary  traffic  will  experience  abnormal  delays." 

The  organization  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense  consisting  of  18  railway  executives  comprising  four 
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district  committees  in  the  departments  into  which  the  army 
is  organized,  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
February  23  and  March  9. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  arrangement  made  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  war  department  for  the  rela- 
tions between  representatives  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation and  the  military  authorities: 

Relations  Between  A.  R.  A.  and  Military  Authorities 
"Representatives  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
designated  by  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  will  be  located  in  the 
office  of'  the  quartermaster  general ;  at  each  department  head- 
quarters; at  each  mobilization  point;  at  each  concentration 
point;  and  at  each  strategic  point  at  which  troops  are  to  be 
assembled.     Such  other  inspectors  or  representatives  will  be 


in  the  transportation  of  troops  but  in  any  other  matter  per- 
taining to  transportation  in  which  their  assistance  may  be 
recjuested.  The  American  Railway  Association  representa- 
tives, immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  the  mobilization,  con- 
centration or  other  point  to  which  assigned,  must  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  officer,  presenting  their  creden- 
tials. The  commanding  officer  should  then  assign  them  to 
duty  with  the  camp  quartermaster  to  whom  they  act  as  an 
assistant  and  through  whom  all  instructions  must  be 
received. 

"The  assignment  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
representatives  to  stations  at  the  various  points  and  posts 
designated  should  be  of  a  permanent  character,  so  that  the 
proper  officer  of  the  quartermaster  corps  or  of  state  authori- 
ties will  be  able  to  communicate  with  such  representatives 


Julius  Kruttschnitt 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Southern  Pacific 


Howard  Elliott 
President,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 


designated  as  may  be  required  to  facilitate  the  co-operation 
between  the  transportation  lines  and  the  military  service, 
and  as  the  needs  of  the  service  may  indicate. 

"The  American  Railway  Association  representatives 
should  be  chosen  from  a  class  of  men  who  will  be  broad- 
minded,  and  temperamentally  men  of  such  character  as 
would  take  a  broad  view  of  transportation  in  movements  of 
troops  and  supplies.  They  should  wholly  divest  themselves 
of  any  disposition  to  work  for,  or  in  favor  of,  any  particular 
transportation  lines,  but  should  apply  themselves  solely  to 
the  solution  of  the  transportation  problem  in  the  manner 
most  satisfactory  to  the  government  and  in  such  fashion  as 
can  be  most  effectively  executed  by  the  railways.  They  are 
assigned  to  this  duty  as  transportation  experts  and  will  as- 
sist the  quartermaster,  with  whom  they  are  serving,  not  only 


and  arrange  in  advance  all  especial  details  of  mobilization 
and  of  movements  to  concentration  and  strategic  points. 
Should  it  be  impracticable  for  any  reason  for  any  representa- 
tive so  chosen  to  continue  in  that  capacity,  their  places  should 
be  filled  by  other  appointments  and  the  quartermaster's  office 
affected,  as  well  as  the  office  of  the  quartermaster  general, 
should  be  notified. 

"It  is  important  that  the  American  Railway  Association 
representative,  in  each  instance,  be  advised  of  any  change 
in  the  office  of  the  department  quartermaster  or  quartermas- 
ter at  mobilization  or  concentration  point,  in  order  that  such 
representative  shall  have  the  advantage  of  personal  contact 
with  the  new  officer  whenever  a  change  is  made.  Quarter- 
masters concerned  should  communicate  in  writing  with  the 
A.  R.  A.  representative  indicating  any  special  duties  in  ad- 
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dition  to  those  herein  laid  down  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  A.  R.  A.  representative  to  perform. 

"The  department  quartermasters,  and  ciuartermasters  at 
mobilization  and  concentration  points  should  communicate 
fully  with  the  representatives  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation at  their  respective  locations,  in  order  to  effect  a  har- 
monious i)lan  of  procedure  in  advance  of  mobilization. 
These  plans  should  be  committed  to  writing  and  should  be 
such  as  will  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  bulletin  and  to 
the  "Handbook  on  Rail  and  Water  Transportation,"  pub- 
lished by  the  office  of  the  quartermaster  general. 

"The  A.  R.  A.  representatives  stationed  at  department 
headquarters  will  receive  from  the  department  quartermaster, 
and  those  at  other  points  from  the  camp  quartermasters,  ad- 
vices regarding  the  movements  of  troops.  These  will  show 
the  time  troops  will  be  ready  to  move;  the  amounts  of  rail- 
road equipment  for  each  train,  showing  number  of  each  class 
of  cars  required,  other  than  tourist  cars,  number  of  persons 
to  travel,  amount  of  baggage,  vehicles,  guns,  animals,  and  all 
other  details  necessary  to  enable  railroad  officials  to  act  in- 
telligently in  assembling  and  placing  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  prompt  loading  and  entraining.  The  American 
Railway  Association  representative  will  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  relative  to  prompt  furnishing  of  the  desired 
railway  equipment.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  communicate  to 
the  quartermaster  any  information  that  he  may  receive  re- 
garding the  status  of  equipment  for  moving  troops  and  sup- 
plies still  in  camp.  His  duties  will  include  expeditious  as- 
sembling of  necessary  equipment  and  arrangements  for 
prompt  loading  and  entraining  at  mobilization  points,  and 
arrangements  for  unloading  and  detraining  and  return  of 
railway  equipment  from  concentration  points. 

"The  A.  R.  A.  representative  will  communicate  directly 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  information  regarding  dis- 
position of  equipment,  its  liberation  and  return,  and  all  other 
information  relating  to  railway  equipment  and  movements 
required  by  that  bureau  to  complete  its  records.  He  must 
furnish  a  copy  of  all  such  communications  to  the  quarter- 
master with  whom  he  is  acting  in  co-operation. 

"The  central  bureau  established  under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  should  be  such  as  to 
gather  all  necessary  information  regarding  equipment  needed, 
and  available;  arrange  for  transfer  of  equipment;  expedite 
return  of  empties;  keep  informed  as  to  threatened  conditions 
of  congestion;  make  provision  for  avoiding  it;  and  assist  in 
whatever  way  is  practicable  in  the  smooth  operation  of  troop 
trains. 

"The  routing  of  troops  from  home  sections  to  mobiliza- 
tion camps  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  state  authorities.    The 
routing  of  troops  from  mobilization  camp  to  concentration 
and  strategic  points  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  quartermaster 
general  of  the  army.     Routing  schedules  will  be  furnished 
promptly  by,  or  through,  the  department  quartermaster  to  the 
camp  quartermaster,  showing  the  route  to  be  used  by  each  or- 
ganization from  the  mobilization  camp  to  concentration  point 
or  other  destinations.     These  routes  will  be  numbered  con- 
secutively, and  in  telegraphing  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  route  by  number.    Where  movements  are  entirely 
within  the  department,  routings  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
department  quartermaster.     Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of 
tourist  equipment  the  assignment  and  distributfon  of  tourist 
equipment  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  office  of  the  quarter- 
master general.     Camp  quartermasters  will  make  direct  re- 
quests on  the  quartermaster  general  for  such  equipment  as 
far   in   advance   as   possible,   when   it   is   definitely   known 
troops  are  ready  to  move,  giving  name  of  organizations,  num- 
ber of  officers  and  men  to  move,  route  and  approximate  time 
of  departure. 
"The  A.  R.  A.  tepresentatives  at  each  camp  will  telegraph 


daily,  in  cipher,  to  the  A.  R.  A.  Committee  Central  Bureau, 
dc])artures  for  the  preceding  24  hours,  organizations  (with 
strength)  to  move  in  next  24  hours,  and  strength  still  in 
camj)  with  such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  for 
tlieir  records.  The  camp  quartermaster  should  assist  the 
A.  R.  A.  representative  in  securing  this  information. 

"As  soon  as  the  railway  equipment  is  received  the  A.  R.  A. 
representative,  or  some  competent  person  designated  by  him, 
will  make  a  preliminary  inspection  of  the  same  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  immediately  and  correcting  any  defect.  If 
necessary  he  will  at  once  reject  any  unsuitable  equipment  and 
secure  other  equipment  in  its  place.  Before  the  troops  are 
entrained  a  joint  inspection  of  the  equipment  should  be  made 
by  the  A.  R.  A.  representative  and  the  train  commander,  or 
his  representative. 

"The  camp  quartermaster,  after  consultation  with  the 
train  commander,  should  advise  the  A.  R.  A.  representative 
as  to  the  exact  make-up  of  each  train,  showing  the  order  in 
which  the  cars  should  be  placed  in  the  train.  Trains  should 
go  through  to  destination  intact,  unless  there  is  some  excep- 
tionally good  reason  to  the  contrary.  Under  no  circum- 
stances will  troops  be  separated  from  their  rations  and  mess- 
ing facilities,  or  animals  from  their  forage  and  care-takers. 
"Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  supply  of 
water  for  drinking  purposes.  The  facilities  that  are  suffi- 
cient for  normal  travel  are  usually  inadequate  for  troop 
movements  over  long  distances;  a  supplementary  supply  will 
be  provided  by  placing  a  barrel  filled  with  water  on  the  plat- 
form of  every  coach  or  every  second  Pullman  or  tourist  car. 

"It  is  proposed  that  the  A.  R.  A.  committee  shall  take 
necessary  steps  to  furnish  information  of  all  troop  trains  de- 
livered to  connections.  This  information  should  be  tele- 
graphed direct  to  the  office  of  the  quartermaster  general  or 
furnished  immediately  on  receipt  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  National  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association." 
The  central  bureau  at  Washington  is  under  the  direction 
of  George  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Relations 
oetween  Railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  and 
assistant  to  the  general  chairman,  who  had  charge  of  the 
bureau  established  at  Washington  last  summer  for  handling 
the  distribution  of  equipment  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ment of  troops  to  the  Mexican  border.  It  has  established  an 
office  at  345  Woodward  building.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  at  Washington  in  March, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  co-operation  of  the  district 
committees  with  the  department  commanders  in  their  terri- 
tories in  a  study  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  location  of 
mobilization  and  concentration  camps  with  reference  to 
transportation  facilities  and  to  the  engineering  problems  per- 
taining to  terminal  facilities  at  such  points.  It  was  also  de- 
cided to  appoint  sub-committees  from  various  branches  of 
the  railway  service,  including  a  traffic  committee,  a  commit- 
tee on  transportation,  a  mechanical  committee  and  a  com- 
mittee on  military  transportation  accounting.  These  com- 
mittees have  since  been  organized  and  have  held  various  con- 
ferences with  the  military  authorities  in  working  out  the 
various  problems  assigned  to  them. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
has  recently  completed  the  handling  of  the  militia  organiza- 
tions stationed  on  the  Mexican  border  who  were  returned  to 
their  home  stations.  Upon  their  return,  a  large  number  of 
these  troops  were  immediately  assigned  to  guarding  railroad 
property  and  bridges  and  other  points  of  special  importance 
in  their  respective  states. 

Trespassers  Beware! — Trespassing  on  railway  property, 
at  all  times  a  perilous  practice,  involves  an  even  greater 
hazard  now  that  armed  men  are  guarding  the  bridges  and 
other  structures.  The  man  who  now  trespasses  on  a  railway- 
subjects  himself  to  the  peril  of  being  shot. 
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McCLELLON  WATER-TUBE  FIREBOX 

A  water-tube  firebox  designed  primarily  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  which  also  increases  the  firebox  heating 
surface,  has  been  in  the  process  of  development  for  a  number 
of  years  by  James  M.  McClellon,  of  Everett,  Mass.  A  few 
years  ago  one  was  built  and  applied  to  a  Boston  &  Maine 
locomotive.  From  the  experience  gained  by  that  installation 
another  design  has  been  made  and  two  have  been  applied  to 
locomotives  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  designer  to  eliminate  the  use  of  stay- 
bolts  and  to  divide  the  firebox  into  individual  units  which 
may  better  resist  the  expansion   and   contraction   forces   in 
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Sections  Showing  General  Details  of  the  McClellon  Firebox 

service  and  which  may  be  renewed  with  but  little  difficulty. 
The  only  staybolts  used  in  the  firebox  are  in  the  throat  and 
the  foundation  or  mud  ring,  which  is  a  chamber  7^/2  in.  by 
6  in.,  extending  along  the  sides  and  back  of  the  firebox.  The 
sides  and  back-head  are  made  up  of  6  in.,  5^  in.  and  5  in. 
water  tubes,  and  the  crown  is  made  up  of  three  drums.  Its 
construction  is  clearly  shown  in  ihe  illustrations.  The  tubes 
connect  the  drums  with  the  foundation  rmg.  The  boiler  is 
provided  also  with  a  combustion  chamber  44^  in.  long,  the 


long,  23  in.  outside  diameter  and  ]/2  in.  thick,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  a  boss  6  in.  wide  and  1^  in.  thick,  into  which  the 
side  water-tubes  are  fitted.  These  drums  were  made  from  a 
\y^  in.  plate,  being  planed  to  ^  in.  in  thickness,  the  boss 
alone  remaining  the  full  thickness  of  the  sheet.  This  boss  may 
Ije  obtained  by  a  less  expensive  method  and  was  only  made 
in  this  manner  because  at  the  time  the  firebox  was  made  no 
other  suitable  method  was  available.  The  front  end  of  these 
drums  is  shaped  to  fit  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  and  to  make 
suitable  connection  with  the  tube  sheet.  The  two  side  drums 
are  butt  welded  for  12j4  in.  back  from  this  end  to  facilitate 
shaping  and  for  the  remainder  of  their  length  have  a  single 
riveted  Ijutt  seam  with  Sy>  in.  by  7/16  in.  inside  and  outside 
welt  stripes.  They  are  round  in  the  central  portion,  with  the 
exception  of  a  flattened  surface  83/2  in.  wide,  where  they  are 
riveted  to  the  middle  drum.  They  are  slightly  deformed  at 
the  back  end  to  receive  the  back  head  water-tubes. 

The  middle  drum  is   148^   in.  long,  32   in.  outside  di- 


Steam  Drums  for  the  McClellon  Firebox 

ameter,  and  ^  in.  thick.  It  has  a  flat  surface  Sj/^  in.  wide 
on  both  sides,  where  it  is  riveted  to  the  side  drums.  This 
drum  has  a  single  riveted  butt  seam  similar  to  the  side  drums, 
being  welded  for  a  distance  of  llj/2  in.  back  from  the  front 
end.  The  front  ends  of  all  three  drums  open  directly  into 
the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  which  is  of  the  same  design  as  the 
regular  type  of  locomotive  boiler  and  is  equipped  with  a 
superheater.  The  whistle  and  safety  valve  openings  are  lo- 
cated in  the  middle  drum. 

The  sides  of  the  firebox  are  made  up  of  fifteen  6-in.  tubes, 
equally  spaced  for  over  a  distance  of  91  in.,  which  gives 
sufficient  space  between  each  tube  to  allow  for  expansion. 
These  tubes  are  expanded  and  belled  into  both  the  foundation 


Bottom  View  of  a   Locomotive   Boiler  Equipped  with  the   McClellon   Water-Tube  Firebox 


sides  of  which  are  made  up  of  tubes.  These  tubes  follow  the 
inside  contour  of  the  shell  and  extend  from  the  outside  drums 
to  a  circulating  chamber,  which  extends  between  the  tube 
sheet  and  the  throat.  Throughout  the  construction  of  the 
firebox,  autogenous  welding  plays  an  important  part  and 
without  it  this  type  of  firebox  would  not  have  l)een  possible. 
The  drums  are  shown  by  themselves  ready  for  application 
in  one  of  the  photographs.    The  outside  drums  are  148^4  in. 


ring  and  the  side  drums.  The  comer  tubes  have  two  tubes  of 
the  same  diameter  spliced  on  to  them  by  welding,  to  give  the 
necessary  slope  to  the  back-head.  Three  2  5^  in.  holes  drilled 
in  these  tubes  at  each  splice  form  the  water  connection  be- 
tween them.  There  are  eight  5^  in.  tubes  in  the  back-head 
— four  each  side  of  the  firedoor.  Four  5  in.  tubes  connect 
the  upper  firedoor  header  with  the  middle  drum.  This  header 
is  formed  by  flattening  a  6)4  in.  tube  and  welding  it  to  the 
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long  back-head  tubes  on  each  side  of  it.  A  3  J/2  in.  hole  is 
drilled  in  each  of  these  tubes  to  make  a  water  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  header.  The  short  tubes  are  rolled  into 
this  lieader  through  l]^  in.  plug  holes  in  the  under  side  of 
the  header.  The  bottom  door  header  is  made  up  of  two  flat- 
tened tubes  connected  to  each  other  and  to  the  foundation  ring 
by  four  2j8  in.  thimbles.  The  two  sets  of  thimbles  are  in 
line  and  are  rolled  into  the  headers  through  the  plug  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  ring.  The  top  one  of  the  two 
is  connected  to  the  long  back-head  tubes  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  upper  header,  and  the  lower  header  is  closed  at  the 
ends  by  welding  in  a  plate,  simply  acting  as  a  filler.  Lugs 
are  also  provided  on  the  back-head  pipes  for  supporting  the 
lagging,  iiredoor  and  other  parts. 

The  foundation  or  mud  ring  is  107^  in.  long  and  7134 
in.  wide  on  the  inside  and  extends  along  the  sides  and  back 
of  the  firebox,  terminating  in  the  throat  sheet.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  rolled  plate  XYz  in.  thick,  pressed  to  the  shape  of  a 
channel  with  inside  dimensions  ly^  in.  by  6  in.,  the  legs 
extending  outward.  A  cover  plate  is  attached  to  the  outside 
legs  of  the  ring  by  Js  in.  screw  rivets  and  it  is  welded  to  the 
channel  at  the  inside  corners.  This  plate  is  further  supported 
by  1  in.  Falls  Hollow  staybolts  through  the  center.  The 
water-tubes  are  expanded  and  belled  into  the  ring  through 
ZYz  in.  plug  holes  in  the  underside  of  the  ring.  The  front 
portion  of  the  ring,  to  which  is  riveted  the  throat  sheets,  is  a 
steel  casting  similar  to  that  used  in  the  regular  type  of  fire- 
box and  to  which  are  bolted  the  expansion  sheets. 

The  throat  sheets  are  Vz  in.  thick  and  have  a  6  in.  water 


Combustion    Chamber    for    McClellon    Firebox 

space.  The  sheets  are  flanged  and  riveted  to  the  boiler  shell 
at  the  top  and  to  the  cast  steel  ring  which  forms  the  front 
of  the  foundation  ring,  at  the  bottom.  The  inside  sheet  is 
screw  riveted  and  welded  to  the  inside  of  the  side  foundation 
ring.  The  sides  of  the  throat  are  made  by  flanging 
the  sheets  and  fastening  them  by  a  single  riveted  lap  seam. 
The  throat  sheet  outside  of  the  foundation  ring,  is  the  only 
member  of  the  firebox  that  has  any  staybolts.  The  passage 
of  the  water  through  this  part  of  the  boiler  is  rapid.  Water 
is  fed  to  it  through  the  circulating  chamber  into  which  the 
combustion  chamber  tubes  pass.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is 
a  12  in.  feed  pipe  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  throat 


forward  into  the  bottom  of  the  last  course  in  the  barrel.  The 
throat  also  is  connected  with  the  barrel  at  the  top  on  both 
sides  by  a  3  in.  pipe  and  to  the  drums  by  four  3-in.  brick  arch 
tuljes.  The  combustion  chamber  is  44J^  in.  long  and  contains 
from  the  ir  Dnt  to  the  back,  two  lYz  in.  tubes,  eight  4  in.  tubes 
and  one  5  in.  tube,  on  each  side.  These  tubes  extend  between 
the  side  drums  at  the  top  and  the  circulating  chamber  at  the 
bottom,  being  curved  to  the  shape  of  the  boiler  shell.  They 
are  expanded  into  the  drum  and  the  circulating  chamber. 
The  circulating  chamber  consists  of  a  ^  in.  flanged  plate. 
A  second  flanged  plate,  located  on  the  outside  of  the  shell 
and  similar  in  shape  to  the  one  which  receives  the  tubes,  is 
provided  with  plug  holes  opposite  each  tube,  through  which 
Ihe  roller  and  bell  tools  may  be  used  to  expand  the  combus- 


General  Arrangement  of  the  McClellon  Locomotive  Firebox 

tion  chamber  tubes  in  the  upper  flanged  plate  of  the  circu- 
lating chamber.  The  bottom  ends  of  the  two  back  tubes  on 
each  side  are  welded  in  place  as,  on  account  of  the  throat,  it 
is  inconvenient  to  roll  them.  There  is  a  direct  connection 
between  the  boiler  barrel  and  the  circulating  chamber  and 
also  between  it  and  the  throat.  Since  this  firebox  was  built, 
Mr.  McClellon  has  re-arranged  this  circulating  chamber, 
making  it  of  much  simpler  construction,  but  accomplishing 
the  same  purpose.  The  firebox  is  lagged  with  a  layer  of  high 
temperature  cement,  which  is  filled  in  around  each  tube  al- 
most to  the  center  and  for  a  half-inch  outside  of  it.  This 
cement  is  also  reinforced  by  steel-crete  expanded  metal  and 
on  the  outside  of  this  is  placed  I3/2  in.  Thermofelt  lagging, 
on  which  the  jacket  is  applied.  The  12  in.  feed  pipe  extend- 
ing between  the  last  boiler  course  and  the  throat  is  lagged  with 
asbestos  cement  and  jacketed. 

These  fireboxes  were  applied  to  two  of  an  order  of  15 
Mikado  locomotives,  weighing  a  little  over  250,000  lb.  The 
firebox  heating  surface  of  the  ordinary  boiler  was  229  sq. 
ft.  and  of  the  McClellon  boiler  308  sq.  ft.  There  was  also 
a  little  larger  amount  of  heating,  surface  in  the  fire  tubes  in 
the  McClellon  boiler  and  the  total  square  feet  of  heating  sur- 
face, including  the  superheater  flues,  was  2,827  sq.  ft.  for 
the  ordinary  boiler  and  2,937  sq.  ft.  for  the  McClellon  boiler. 
The  locomotives  have  not  been  in  service  long  enough  to  de- 
termine the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  McClellon  firebox. 


The  Press  and  the  Railroads. — The  fall  of  the 
southern  terminal  of  the  proposed  Berlin-Bagdad  railroad 
was  announced  with  seven-column  headlines,  but  a 
threatened  walkout  of  400,000  trainmen  in  the  United  States 
had  to  strive  for  weeks  to  reach  first  page.  Oh,  well,  even 
newspaper  editors  can't  be  uniformly  consistent. — Iron 
Trade  Review. 
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GREATER  PENETRATION  IN  TREATING 
DOUGLAS  FIR 

By  O.  P.  M.  Goss 

Consulting  Engineer,  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

The  large  volume  of  lumber  used  for  railroad  ties  war- 
rants a  very  careful  study  of  means  of  decreasing  the  in- 
tensity of  the  creosote  treatment  of  Douglas  fir  railway  ties 
by  the  use  of  perforations.  Accordingly,  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association  and  the  Association  of  Creosot- 
ing  Companies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  devoted  consider- 
able study  to  this  subject  and  have  made  a  large  number 
of  experiments,  both  independently  and  in  co-operation  with 
some  of  the  railroads  in  an  effort  to  develop  the  most  satis- 
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Fig.  1 — Diagram  of  Perforation  Spacings 

factory  method  of  preparing  and  creosoting  Douglas  fir  ties. 
The  mechanical  life  of  a  Douglas  fir  tie  untreated  is 
probably  at  least  15  years  under  normal  railroad  traffic. 
Such  ties,  however,  last  only  6  or  7  years  in  service,  due  to 
decay,  which  eventually  entirely  destroys  the  tie.    Douglas  fir 

Table  1. — Results  of  Tests  in  Compression  Perpendicular  to  the  Grain 
ON   Air-Seasoned  Douglas  Fir  Tie   Sections. 


Tie 


Compressive    Strength    at    Elastic 
Limit  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch 


t Strength  of 

Unperforated 

, Treated— 

->>  in  per  cent 

No. 

Natural 

Unperforated 

Perforated 

of  natural. 
Natural  =: 
100  per  cent 

1 

732 

736 

657 

100.5 

2 

611 

523 

588 

85.6 

3 

625 

576 

575 

92.2 

4 

571 

542 

619 

94.9 

5 

611 

576 

526 

94.3 

6 

508 

507 

480 

99.8 

7 

625 

502 

603 

80.3 

8 

441 

541 
647 

534 
635 

122.7 

13 

654 

98.9 

14 

579 

543 

479 

93.8 

IS 

529 

587 

582 

111.0 

16 

450 

411 

382 

91.3 

41 

699 

730 

647 

104.5 

42 

524 

573 

527 

109.3 

43 

564 

680 

674 

120.6 

44 

462 

654 

614 

141.6 

45 

544 

585 

592 

107.5 

47 

496 

559 

556 

112.7 

48 

718 

706 

726 

98.4 

49 

645 

504 
609 

580 
758 

78  2 

SO 

467 

130.4 

51 

689 

602 

606 

99.0 

S2 

604 

677 

647   , 

112.0 

S3 

732 

634 

660 

86.6 

54 

836 

833 

842 

99.6 

55 

558 

537 

552 

96.2 

56 

541 

597 

586 

110.4 

57 

613 

568 

570 

92.7 

58 

567 

499 

533 

88.0 

59 

512 

525 

509 

102.5 

60 

968 
...  18,675 

855 

817 

88.3 

Total  .. 

18,698 

18,656 

Avg 

602 

603 

602 

100.2 

treated ^ 

Perforated 
in  per  cent 
of  natural. 
Natural  = 
100  per  cent 

89.8 

96.3 

92.0 
108.4 

86.1 

94.5 

96.5 
121.1 

97.1 

82.7 
110.0 

84.9 

92.6 
100.6 
119.5 
132.8 
108.8 
112.0 
101.1 

90.0 
162.3 

88.0 
107.1 

90.2 
100.7 

99.0 
108.3 

93.0 

94.0 

99.3 

84.4 


100.0 


has  the  required  strength  to  give  long  life  in  the  roadbed 
when  used  as  a  tie,  provided  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the 
development  of  decay.  The  experiments  which  have  been 
made  have  aimed  at  two  principal  objects:  (1)  The  pro- 
longing of  the  natural  life  of  Douglas  fir  ties  by  preserva- 
tive treatment  and    (2)   the  application  of  the  preservative 


treatment  effectively  without  material  injury  to  the  wood 
fibre.  If  the  above  points  are  accomplished  it  is  certain  that 
a  greatly  increased  length  of  life  will  result  from  the  use 
of  Douglas  fir  ties. 

In  investigating  this  subject  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  creosote  oil  enters  wood 
along  the  fiber  with  much  greater  ease  than  in  any  other 
direction.  The  idea  was  therefore  conceived  by  the  writer 
of  perforating  the  timber  to  provide  a  means  of  controlling 
the  distribution  of  the  creosote  oil.  This  same  thought  had 
come  to  others  and  B.  Kuckuck  made  some  tentative  experi- 
ments in  co-operation  with  the  St.  Helens  Creosoting  Com- 
pany of  Portland,  Ore.,  about  1913.  The  perforations  used 
were  made  by  means  of  a  drill  which  bored  a  small  hole 
about  1-16  in.  in  diameter. 

It  has  been  found  that  more  satisfactory  perforations 
may  be  made  by  punching  the  holes  rather  than  by  boring. 
By  making  perforations  at  short  intervals  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  thorough  penetration  of  the  oil  in  the  timber  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  holes  without  subjecting  it  to  a  severe 
treatment.  A  tool  which  seems  to  give  good  results  is  shaped 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  seems  necessary  to  cut  the  fiber  of 
the  wood  in  order  to  get  complete  distribution  of  oil  with  a 
mild  treatment. 

A  machine  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Columbia  Cre- 
osoting Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  for  perforating  ties.  This 
machine  runs  at  a  speed  of  about  75  ft.  per  min.  and  will 
perforate  ties  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  for  laborers  to 
handle  them.  The  vertical  rolls  perforate  the  sides  and  the 
horizontal  rolls  the  top  and  bottom  faces.  The  ties  should, 
of  course,  be  bored  for  spikes  before  treatment. 

A  good  spacing  for  the  perforations  is  shown  in  Fig.  \. 
It  will  be  noted  that  these  perforations  are  so  arranged 
that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  creosote  to  pass  along  the 
grain  a  distance  of  3^  in.  and  across  the  grain  about  1-16 
in.   from  each  perforation,  to  give  complete  penetration  on 


Fig.  2 — The  Machine  for  Perforating  Ties 

all  faces  of  the  tie  to  a  depth  equal  to  that  of  the  perfora- 
tions. The  sizes  of  the  perforations  are  approximately  Yz 
in.  across  the  grain. 

The  question  as  to  the  effect  of  perforating  upon  the 
strength  of  the  wood  came  up  immediately  for  considera- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  securing  reliable  data  on  this  sub- 
ject, strength  tests  were  m,ade  on  31  air-seasoned  ties. 
These  ties  were  all  tested  in  compression  perpendicular  to 
the  grain. 

A  section  3  ft.  long  was  cut  off  of  one  end  of  each  tie, 
and  tested  in  a  natural  condition.  One-half  of  the  remain- 
ing section  was  perforated  to  a  depth  of  ^  in.  on  all  faces 
in  accordance  with  the  spacing  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  6 
ft.  section  was  then  placed  in  the  retort  and  the  ties  were 
heated   in  creosote  oil  under  atmospheric  pressure   at    170 
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(K'g.  V.  for  four  liours.  Aj)|)r()xinKitcly  100  lb.  pressure 
\K'V  sq.  in.  was  applied  on  the  oil  for  three  hours  at  a  tem- 
])eraturc  of  170  deg.  F.,  after  which  the  oil  was  drained  off 
and  a  final  vacuum  of  approximately  24  in.  was  drawn  for 
one-half  hour. 

After  treatment  the  ties  were  tested  by  the  writer.  The 
results  of  these  tests  are  shown  in  Table  1.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  was  no  loss  in  strength,  due  to  the  creosote 
treatment,  as  shown  by  the  average  results  and  also  that  the 
p,erforations  made  in  the  ties  before  treatment  had  no  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  strength.  Examination  of  the  speci- 
mens treated  showed  a  much  improved  penetration  for  the 
perforated  pieces  and  indicates  the  possibility  of  gaining 
greatly  increased  efficiency  in  the  use  of  railway  ties  when, 
creosoted  by  the  method  above  indicated.  The  principal 
reason  for  the  fact  that  no  loss  in  strength  occurred  is  that 
b}-  means  of  the  perforations  it  is  possible  to  secure  an 
effective  penetration  and  distribution  of  the  oil  without  the 
use  of  a  severe  heat  or  pressure  treatment 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING 
RAILWAYS 

Whether  any  legislation  is  to  be  considered  at  the  extra 
session  of  Congress  which  was  convened  on  April  2  is  as  yet 
undetermined.  The  party  leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  had  no  thought  of  Congress  giving  much  considera- 
tion to  other  subjects  than  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  passage  of  the  appropriation 
bills  which  were  held  up  by  the  filibuster  in  the  Senate  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session.  These  include  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill  carrying  the  appropriation  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  valuation  work,  and  also  the 
appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  on  the  Alaska 
government  railroad.  Many  members  of  Congress  who  have 
special  bills  to  press  will  make  a  strong  effort  to  have  Con- 
gress continue  in  session  until  such  bills  have  been  acted  upon 
and  there  is  a  possibility  that  Congress  will  sit  continuously 
until  the  opening  of  the  regular  session  in  December,  with 
frequent  recesses.  In  this  case  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  general  legislation  which  would  doubtless  in- 
clude consideration  of  many  proposed  measures  affecting  the 
railroads.  So  many  bills,  both  of  a  private  and  a  public 
nature,  were  introduced  during  the  first  days  of  the  session 
that  the  government  printing  office  was  unable  to  supply 
spfficient  copies  for  genedal  distribution.  Among  the  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  thus  far  of  direct  interest  to  rail- 
roads are  the  following: 

H.  R.  130,  by  Mr.  Keating,  April  2.  To  Committee  on 
Judiciary.  Provides  that  -charges  for  service,  in  the  trans- 
peration  of  property  shall  be  paid  within  90  days  from  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  the  shipment,  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

H.  R.  148,  by  Mr.  McClintic,  xApril  2.  To  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  is- 
suance of  railroad  securities,  providing  that  they  shall  not 
be  offered  for  sale  until  they  have  been  approved  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

H.  R.  323,  by  Mr.  Esch,  April  3.  To  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requiring  the  installation 
of  the  block  system  and  automatic  train  control  devices  on 
interstate  railroads. 

H.  R.  324,  by  INIr.  Esch,  April  3.  To  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Omnibus  safety  appliance 
measure  requiring  interstate  railroads  to  be  equipped  with 
steel  cars,  automatic  train  control  devices,  and  headlights  af- 
fording a  minimum  coniform  illumination  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  would  also  give 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  regulate 
matters  pertaining  to  maintenance  of  way. 


11.  R.  328,  by  Mr.  Esch,  April  3.  To  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  confer  authority  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  the  exchange, 
the  interchange  and  return  of  cars  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

n.  R.  287,  by  Mr.  Hayden,  April  2.  To  Committee  on 
judiciary.  To  prohibit  the  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  interstate  commerce. 

H.  R.  151,  by  Mr.  Randall,  April  2.  To  Committee  on 
Judiciary.  To  divest  intoxicating  liquors  of  their  interstate 
character. 

H.  R.  384,  by  Mr.  Austin,  April  3.  To  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  prohibit  interstate 
carriers  from  transporting  products  of  any  factory  or  mine 
in  which  convicts  are  worked. 


BRITISH  RAILWAY  LINES  IN  FRANCE 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  the  military  expert  of  the  New  York 
Tril)une,  in  an  article  entitled,  "British  Armies  'Somewhere 
in  France,'  "  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  paper,  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  five  British  armies  in 
France  holding  125  miles  of  railroad  line.  These  five 
armies,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  channel  ports  for  their 
supplies.     He  then  states: 

"A  good  deal  of  uninformed  criticism  has  been  heard  in 
the  world  as  to  the  relative  slowness  of  the  British  in  taking 
over  French  sectors.  But  the  difficulties  of  such  labor  are 
almost  incalculable,  and  chief  among  these  are  the  problems 
of  transport.  Before  the  war  the  railroad  systems  leading 
from  the  channel  ports  to  the  interior  of  northern  France  had 
their  center  in  Paris,  and  their  chief  mission  the  transport 
of  people  and  goods,  either  from  the  channel  to  Paris  or 
from  the  same  ports  to  the  industrial  district  of  France, 
which  is  now  in  German  hands. 

"While  the  British  occupied  only  the  front  from  Ypres  to 
La  Bassee  they  were  well  served  by  the  railroads  from  Calais 
to  Lille.  But  as  their  line  moved  southward  they  were 
faced  by  the  necessity  of  depending  on  single  track  lines 
not  designed  to  carry  heavy  traffic,  lines  which  ran  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  trunk  railways  leading  southward  toward 
Paris.  This  condition  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  French 
while  they  held  the  lines  between  La  Bassee  and  Roye,  be- 
cause the  French  were  supplied  from  the  south  and  from 
Paris. 

"But  before  the  British  can  take  over  a  sector  they  have 
to  reconstruct  railroad  lines  and  join  them  up  with  their 
bases,  which  are  on  the  coast  and  not  in  Central  France. 
The  result  has  been  an  immense  railway  construction  in 
P'rance  by  the  British.  Whole  British  lines  have  been 
transported  to  the  continent,  British  railway  men  have  taken 
over  the  task  of  refitting  and  rebuilding  lines,  and  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  told  me  of  one  instance  where  he  asked  the 
railroad  men  of  England,  who  had  visited  him,  for  prompt 
assistance  and  they  promised  him  eight  hundred  miles  of 
line  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  when  his  request  had  been 
for  three  hundred. 

"I  presume  no  one  is  better  informed  than  the  German 
as  to  this  great  railroad  transformation  that  is  going  on  in 
France. 

"As  for  Boulogne,  Calais  and  Havre,  they  are  the  busiest 
ports  in  Europe  today.  No  one  who  has  not  visited  them 
can  imagine  the  activity  that  is  going  forward  all  the  time, 
the  huge  numbers  of  troops  that  are  arriving,  the  vast  stores 
of  supplies  that  are  accumulating.  And  all  this  goes  on 
despite  the  German  attacks  in  the  air — the  aeroplane  raids, 
which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  almost  never  excite 
comment  in  the  press — and  despite  all  the  attempts  of  the 
submarines  to  cut  the  sea  courses,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  life 
I'nes  of  British  military  power  in  France." 
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Spanish  12 -Wheel  Passenger  Locomotives 

Balanced   Compound  Engines   Built  in    America    to 
the  Railroad  Specifications  Using  the  Metric  System 


AMONG  the  locomotives  built  for  export  by  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  during  the  past  year  is  an 
order  of  twenty-five  4-8-0  type  locomotives  for  the 
Madrid,  Zaragoza  &  Alicante  Railway  of  Spain.  These  loco- 
motives were  built  strictly  in  accordance  with  specifications 
and  drawings  furnished  by  the  railway  company,  all  the 
dimensions  being  given  in  the  metric  system,  which  the  work- 
men used  direct. 

The  Madrid,  Zaragoza  &  Alicante  is  one  of  the  two  largest 
railways  in  Spain  and  connects  Madrid,  Zaragoza,  Alicante, 


frames  and  drive  on  the  cranked  axle  of  the  leading  pair  of 
driving  wheels,  while  the  high  pressure  cylinders  are  out- 
side the  frames  and  are  connected  with  the  second  pair  of 
driving  wheels. 

The  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
gine are  cast  integral  with  the  half-saddle.  The  low  pressure 
cylinders  are  raised  and  inclined  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  pistons  and  the  construction  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  used  in  American  practice.  It  will  be  seen  on  the  eleva- 
tion drawing  of  the  locomotive  that  the  flanges  to  which  the 
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Madrid,  Zaragoza  &  Alicante  12- Wheel  Locomotive 


Barcelona,  Valencia,  Cordova  and  Seville.  The  locomotives 
are  duplicates  of  others  used  on  this  road  which  were  built  in 
Germany  and  were  designed  to  haul  a  load  of  280  tons 
back  of  the  tender  at  a  speed  of  50  km.  (31  miles)  an  hour 
on  15-mm.  grades  (.015  per  cent)  over  curves  of  400  meters 
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(1,312  ft.)  radius;  a  load  of  310  tons  at  a  speed  of  60  km. 
(37.28  miles)  an  hour  on  10-mm.  grades  (.01  per  cent) 
over  curves  of  400  meters  radius;  and  a  load  of  340  tons 
at  a  speed  of  100  km.  (62.13  miles)  an  hour  on  level  track 
over  curves  of  700  meters  (2,297  ft.)  radius. 

The  engines  are  of  the  four-cylinder,  balanced  compound 
type.     The  low  pressure  cylinders  are  placed  between  the 


rear  low  pressure  cylinder  heads  are  bolted  extend  in  from 
the  cylinder  walls  toward  the  center,  instead  of  outward,  the 
cylinders  thus  being  partially  closed  at  the  rear  ends.  The 
cylinder  heads  are  bolted  to  the  inside  face  of  these  flanges, 
being  applied  from  the  inside  of  the  cylinders.  On  the  outer 
face  of  each  cylinder  head,  which  extends  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  is  cast  the  lug  which  supports 
the  guide  bar. 

The  steam  distribution  is  controlled  by  a  single  piston 
valve  on  each  side  of  the  engine,  driven  by  Walschaert 
valve  gear.  The  ends  of  each  piston  valve  are  17.32  in.  in 
diameter  while  the  middle  portion,  which  controls  the  dis- 
tribution to  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  is  12.6  in.  in  diameter. 
The  use  of  this  type  of  valve  is  not  unusual  in  European 
practice.  The  valve  motion  is  reversed  by  a  screw  gear 
which  does  not  differ  essentially  in  its  design  from  American 
practice. 

The  main  frames  are  of  steel  plate  1.1  in.  thick,  with 
front  rails  of  soft  steel  3.94  in.  thick.  The  front  bumper  and 
deck  are  also  of  steel  plate.  All  the  axles  are  of  forged 
steel,  the  crank  axle  being  a  single  forging  of  basic  open 
hearth  steel  having  specified  tensile  strength  limits  of  78,227 
lb.  per  sq.  in  and  92,450  lb.  j>er  sq.  in.  and  an  elongation  of 
not  less  than  18  per  cent  in  about  6  in.  Under-hung  springs 
are  used,  this  arrangement  being  better  adapted  to  plate 
frame  construction. 

Contrary  t^  American  practice,  these  locomotives  have  what 
may  be  called  a  five-point  system  of  equalization.  The  front 
truck,  first  two  pairs  of  driving  wheels,  and  the  last  two  pairs 
of  driving  wheels  are  each  equalized  in  a  separate  system. 
There  is  no  cross  equalization.  The  desired  weight  distribu- 
tion is  obtained  by  means  of  adju.stable  .spring  hangers.  The 
front  end  of  the  locomotive  is  carried  on  a  four-wheel  truck 
of  the  railway  company's  design,  the  load  being  transferred 
through  a  spherical  center  pin  bearing  which  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  drawings. 

The  front  end  is  fitted  with  a  high  exhaust  pipe,  which 
reaches  approximately  to  the  center  line  of  the  boiler.     It  is 
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provided  with  an  adjustable  tip  which  can  be  lowered  into 
the  pipe,  thereby  increasing  the  outlet  area  by  opening  an 
annular  passage  around  the  tip. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  straight  top  type,  the  inside  firebox 
being  of  copper.  On  19  locomotives  the  water-space  stays 
are  of  manganese  bronze.  On  the  remaining  six  locomotives 
copper  stays  are  applied  to  the  throat  and  in  the  lower  rows  of 
the  sides  and  back  head,  manganese  bronze  being  applied  in 
the  upper  rows.  All  of  the  staybolts  are  drilled  entirely 
through  with  a  central  hole  .2  in.  in  diameter.  The  holes  are 
stopped  on  the  outside  with  steel  plugs,  the  inside  being  left 
open.  Crown  bars  are  used  on  the  first  two  transverse  rows 
of  crown  stays.  Instead  of  the  transverse  bars,  which  at  one 
time  were  commonly  used  in  America,  the  bars  are  arranged 
longitudinally.  Each  bar  rests  on  the  top  of  the  tube  sheet 
at  the  front  end  and  carries  one  bolt  in  each  of  the  two 
transverse  rows.  At  its  rear  end  it  is  supported  on  a  square 
block  which  is  threaded  onto  the  lower  end  of  the  crown 
stay  in  the  next  row  back.  A  sleeve  of  l^^-in.  pipe  is  placed 
between  this  block  and  the  crown  sheet.  Part  of  the  load 
carried  by  the  crown  bar  bolts  is  thus  transmitted  to  the  first 
row  of  through  crown  stays.     The  water  leg  is  closed  at  the 


Details  of  the  Spherical  Engine  Truck  Center  Pin  Bearing 

door  opening  with  a  cast  steel  door  ring  to  which  are  riveted 
the  copper  door  sheet  and  the  steel  back  head  sheet. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  proportions  are  as  follows: 


Gage    . , 

Service 

Fuel 


General  Data 


.5  ft.  6  in. 
.  .Passenger 
.Bit.  coal 


Tractive   effort,    simple    35,500  lb. 

Tractive  effort,   compound    29,550  lb. 

Weight  in  working  order   192,900  lb! 

Weight  on   drivers    136,900  lb. 

Weight  on   leading   truck 56,000  lb. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 315,900  lb! 

Wheel  base,  driving 18  ft.  8J/$   in! 

Wheel   base,   total    31    ft.   9^   in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 58   ft.   2%   in! 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers  ~  tractive  effort,  simple 3.9 

Weight  on  drivers   -=-   tractive  effort,  compound 4!6 

Total  weight  -^  tractive  effort,  compound 6!5 

Tractive  effort   X   diam.  drivers  -^   equivalent  heating  surface* 593.3 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    -H    grate  area 73!  1 

Firebox  heating  surface   -=-   equivalent  heating  surface,*   per  cent s!l 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  equivalent  heating  surface* 43!5 

Total   weight    -:-    equivalent  heating  surface* 6l!3 

Volume  equivalent  simple  cylinders 9.3  cu.   ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    H-    vol.  cylinders 338.2 

Grate  area   -=-   vol.  cylinders ^\^ 

Cylinders 

Ki.nd    Compound 

Diameter  and  stroke 16.54  in.  and  25.2  in.  by  25  59  in 


Valves 
Kind    Piston 

Wheels 

Driving,    diameter   over    tires 63   in. 

Drivin.c,   thickness   of  tire- 3  in. 

Driving  journals,   front,   diameter  and   length 8.86  in.  by  9.06  in. 

Driving  journals,   fourth,  diameter  and  length 7.87  in.  by  9.84  in. 

Driving   journals,   others,    diameter   and   length 7.87  in.  by  9.06  in. 

Kn.eine  truck   wheeh,   diameter 38^   in. 

Engine  truck,  journals    6.3   in.  by   11.81   in. 

Boiler 

Style    Straight  top 

Working  pressure    213.4  lb.   per  sq.   in. 

Outside   diameter   of  first    ring 66!4   in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 825^   in.  by  74 J4   in. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness crown,  sides  and  back,  .63  in.; 

tube,   .63  in.   and   1.18  in. 

Firebox,   water   space front  and  back,   3.54  in.;    sides,   2.76  in. 

Tubes,  number  and   outside  diameter 185 — 1.97  in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter 24 — 5.24  in. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 17   ft.   4.9  in. 

Heating  surface,  tubes  and  flues 2,233.5   sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox   161.5  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    2,395.0  sq.   ft. 

Superheater   heating  surface 50O.0  sq.   ft. 

Equivalent   heating  surface*    3,145.0  sq.   ft. 

Grate   area    43  sq.  ft. 

Tender 

Tank Water   bottom 

Frame    Channel 

Wheels,   diameter    38 J^   in. 

lournals,  diameter  and  length 5.12  in.  by  10.04  in. 

Water  capacity    6.600   gal. 

Coal  capacity   6  ^   tons 

*Equivalent   heating   surface    :^    total    evaporative    heating   surface    +    l.S 
times  the   superheating  surface. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  April   10,  1917. 

Conference  on  Proposed  Rate  Advance 

Ways  and  means  for  putting  into  effect  the  general  advance 
in  freight  rates  asked  by  the  railroads  were  discussed  at 
an  informal  conference  today  between  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  committees  of  counsel 
and  traffic  officers  representing  the  eastern,  western  and 
southern  carriers.  The  conference  was  called  at  the  request 
of  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  many 
details  involved  in  the  application  of  the  roads  to  be  allowed 
to  make  the  advance  by  filing  supplements  to  the  existing 
tariffs  and  to  give  the  roads  an  opportunity  to  explain  just 
what  their  proposals  include.  While  there  has  been  no  defi- 
nite indication  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  commission,  the 
character  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  commissioners 
throughout  the  conference  gave  the  impression  that  they 
recognized  the  emergency  confronting  the  carriers  and  it 
seemed  to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  there  would  be  some  ad- 
vance in  rates  and  that  the  principal  points  to  be  considered 
were  as  to  the  modus  operandi. 

The  commissioners  were  especially  interested  in  the  ex- 
pressed willingness  of  the  carriers  to  agree  not  to  contest  an 
order  of  the  commission  for  a  general  reduction  of  rates  if 
at  some  time  in  the  future  the  reasons  for  an  advance  should 
have  passed  away  and  there  was  some  suggestion  of  an  ad- 
vance for  a  limited  period  only,  although  this  idea  was  op- 
posed by  the  carriers.  The  eastern  and  western  roads  were 
desirous  that  any  advance  should  become  effective  on  June  1 , 
while  the  southern  lines  were  somewhat  doubtful  whether  they 
could  complete  the  necessary  preliminaries  in  that  time.  There 
was  a  general  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the  roads  that  the 
advance  should  apply  to  rates  involved  in  unexpired  orders 
of  the  commission  and  it  was  announced  that  tariffs  now 
under  suspension  would  be  withdrawn  so  that  new  ones 
could  be  filed  on  the  advanced  basis. 

The  eastern  lines  were  represented  by  George  Stuart  Pat- 
terson, general  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  George  F.  Randolph,  commissioner  for 
the  lines  in  Official  Classification  territory;  the  western  lines 
by  F.  !H!.  Wood  and  a  committee  headed  by  E.  S.  Keeley, 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  !Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  the 
Southern  lines  by  R.  Walton  !Moore  and  a  committee  headed 
by  Lincoln  Green,  vice-president  of  the  Southern. 

!Mr.   Patterson  announced  at  the  outset  on  behalf  of  the 
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eastern  lines  that  it  was  recognized  that  the  proceeding  was 
an  unusual  one,  as  the  first  in  which  all  the  roads  in  the 
country  had  asked  for  a  general  advance,  and  that,  as  the 
roads  were  asking  for  it  on  the  ground  of  increased  operat- 
ing expenses  and  increased  capital  charges,  they  were  willing 
to  agree,  that  if  the  conditions  on  which  the  request  is  based 
are  found  not  to  he  permanent,  upon  an  investigation  sim- 
ilar to  that  by  which  the  advace  may  l)e  granted,  the  com- 
mission may  order  a  general  reduction  of  the  advanced  rates 
which  may  be  allowed  and  the  roads  will  put  it  into  effect 
without  questioning  it  on  the  ground  that  the  specific  rates 
had  not  been  considered.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Wood  made 
similar  statements  on  behalf  of  southern  and  western  roads. 

This  point  was  brought  up  again  later  when  Commis- 
sioners Meyer  and  Daniels  asked  if  the  same  purpose  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  issuance  of  an  order  automatically 
expiring  on  a  certain  date  unless  the  commission  found  at  the 
time  that  the  advances  ought  to  be  continued.  Mr.  Patter- 
son thought  that  an  advance  with  such  a  string  tied  to  it 
would  not  have  the  desired  effect  in  improving  the  credit  of 
the  roads  and  said  that  the  situation  created  by  the  present 
emergency  is  likely  to  last  for  some  time  because  there  is  no 
chance  that  wages  may  be  reduced  and  little  hope  of  any 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  materials  in  the  near  future.  He 
then  explained  that  his  original  statement  was  not  intended 
to  bind  the  stockholders  of  the  roads  not  to  contest  any 
order  for  a  general  reduction  of  rates  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  confiscatory  some  years  hence  in  case  there  should  be 
a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  commission.  He  felt  that 
he  would  not  have  the  right  to  make  such  an  agreement. 
This  point  aroused  a  general  discussion  in  which  the  general 
opinion  expressed  by  the  railroad  representatives  was  that 
such  a  reservation  was  not  necessary,  although  Commissioner 
Clark  remarked  that  the  suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
a  new  commission  might  be  prophetic  in  view  of  the  pro- 
ceeding under  discussion. 

Mr.  Moore  said  the  southern  lines  were  willing  to  agree 
not  to  contest  in  court  any  order  of  the  commission  taking 
back  the  advance  or  part  of  it,  saying  that  if  the  commission 
should  find  the  advance  no  longer  necessary  the  roads  would 
submit.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  the  roads  were  asking  the  com- 
mission to  act  expeditiously  and  in  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
way  and  that  if  the  necessity  should  pass  away  the  commis- 
sion should  have  the  same  authority  to  act  expeditiously  to 
restore  the  previous  status.  Mr.  Patterson  was  willing  to 
agree  to  this  but  could  not  bind  the  stockholders  indefinitely. 

Commissioner  McChord  asked  what  would  be  the-  objec- 
tion to  proceeding  in  the  regular  way  by  filing  tariffs,  or 
supplements,  which  the  commission  might  suspend  for  30, 
■60  or  90  days  pending  an  investigation.  If  the  commission 
has  not  completed  its  investigation  in  that  time,  he  said, -the 
tariffs  might  go  into  effect  and  the  roads  would  have  the 
increased  revenue,  and  if  it  does  come  to  a  conclusion  it 
would  simply  issue  its  report.  He  said  he  recognized  the 
emergency  and  was  not  trying  to  interpose  any  obstacles, 
but  that  this  plan  would  conform  to  the  legal  procedure.  The 
railroad  representatives  objected  to  the  idea  of  suspension. 
Mr.  Moore  suggested  that  the  carriers  file  the  tariffs  and 
that  if  there  is  no  protest  they  will  go  into  effect.  If  there 
is  a  protest  the  commission  might  hold  conferences  or  hear- 
ings at  which  it  would  decide  whether  or  not  it  could  allow 
the  rates  to  become  effective  without  suspension.  He  em- 
phasized the  seriousness  of  the  situation  by  saying  that  it 
has  been  intimated  that  the  government  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  over  certain  railroads  for  military  purposes 
which  would  increase  the  burden  of  the  other  roads  that 
would  be  left  to  handle  commercial  traffic.  George  F. 
Brownell,  vice-president  and  general  solicitor  of  the  Erie, 
also  urged  the  commission  to  hold  conferences  VK^fore  sus- 
pending the  rates,  and  said  that  an  order  limited  to  one  year 
would  not  serve  the  purpose  because  it  would  not  justify  a 


road  in  incurring  obligations  running  for  more  than  that 
time  and  therefore  would  not  improve  credit. 

The  question  as  to  how  unexpired  orders  of  the  commis- 
sion sliould  be  treated  had  been  raised  by  Commi.ssioner 
Clements  at  a  previous  conference.  The  lawyers  contended 
that  rates  involved  in  such  orders  should  be  advanced,  be- 
cause they  were  as  much  affected  by  the  new  conditions  as 
other  rates  and  because  they  were  fixed  with  relation  to  the 
oilier  rates  which  are  proposed  to  he  advanced.  L.  F.  Loree, 
president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  J.  B.  Kerr,  president 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  and  Mr.  Brownell 
of  the  Erie  urged  especially  the  importance  of  including  the 
rates  on  anthracite  coal  which  are  involved  in  an  outstanding 
order.  Mr.  Ivoree  said  40  per  cent  of  the  freight  earnings  of 
his  road  are  from  anthracite  and  that  a  20  per  cent  advance 
would  no  more  than  compensate  for  the  increases  in  wages 
and  prices  of  fuel  and  supplies.  He  also  urged  the  im- 
portance of  an  early  advance  to  establish  the  credit  of  the 
roads,  especially  as  the  preferred  service  which  the  govern- 
ment would  require  of  the  roads  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
would  increase  their  expenses  and  reduce  profits.  It  was 
stated  that  the  roads  would  expect  to  show  that  the  new  con- 
ditions apply  to  the  rates  involved  in  outstanding  orders  and 
that  they  will  file  with  the  commission  a  statement  of  the 
tariffs  affected  by  such  orders. 

W.  C.  Maxwell,  vice-president  of  the  Wabash,  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  roads,  saying  that 
in  the  five  per  cent  case  the  commission  had  recognized  that 
the  C.  F.  A.  rates  should  be  advanced  and  that  the  roads 
had  been  working  on  them  for  two  years  but  had  encoun- 
tered many  obstacles  and  had  not  even  secured  the  original 
five  per  cent  advance  in  some  states.  The  roads  had  filed 
what  they  considered  a  modest  readjustment  of  these  rates 
in  October,  which  has  been  suspended  by  the  commission, 
and  he  asked  that  they  now  be  allowed  to  go  into  effect  in 
order  to  afford  a  proper  foundation  for  the  proposed  general 
advance.  A  formal, petition  to  this  eft'ect  has  been  filed  with 
the  commission  by  the  C.  F.  A.  roads. 

It  was  announced  on  l^ehalf  of  all  the  roads  that  generally 
speaking  they  intend  to  hold  up  any  proposed  new  rates 
which  might  be  filed  for  the  purpose  of  making  adjustments 
until  the  question  of  an  advance  is  settled  so  that  all  rates 
may  be  treated  on  the  same  basis,  and  that  differentials  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  percentage  advance  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  filing  new  tariffs  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph said  that  this  would  result  in  some  advances  amount- 
ing to  more  than  15  per  cent  and  some  to  less  than  that 
amount  but  that  the  general  result  would  hardly  increase 
freight  revenues  more  than  10  or  !!•  per  cent.  The  roads 
will  petition  the  commission  to  be  allowed  to  omit  fractions 
of  a  cent  in  stating  rates,  dropping  the  fraction  if  less  than 
49/100  of  a  cent  and  making  it  one  cent  if  more  than  that. 

The  first  stage  in  the  application  of  the  roads  for  the  ad- 
vance was  completed  when  the  southern  roads  and  their  con- 
necting steamship  lines  filed  a  formal  petition  with  the  com- 
mission on  April  6  somewhat  similar  to  those  filed  by  the 
eastern  and  western  lines,  asking  authority  to  increase  rates 
upon  short  notice  by  supplement  to  the  existing  tariff's..  This 
petition  was  more  specific  than  the  others  in  that  it  asked 
definitely  for  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  in  all  interstate  rates 
except  coal  and  coke  on  which  a  maximum  advance  of  IS 
cents  a  ton  was  asked.  The  petition  represents  that  "by 
reason  of  large  increases  in  the  wages  of  employees  and  in 
the  prices  of  fuel  and  other  materials  and  supplies,  coupled 
with  which  is  the  prospect  of  further  increases,  an  emergency 
has  been  created  which  requires  that  those  carriers  be 
promptly  afforded,  by  advance  in  their  freight  transportation 
charges,  an  increase  of  earnings  which  will  serve  to  offset 
in  whole  or  in  part  these  extraordinary  additions  to  their 
operating  expenses  and  furnish  some  protection  to  their 
cfficiencv  and  credit." 
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The  Webb  Automatic  Train  Stop 

An  Automatic  Stop  Which  Tests  Its  Own  Integrity  at 
Every  Contact  Point  and  Reports  Audibly  to  Engineman 


THE  mechanical  "double-action"  automatic  train-stop 
which  has  been  under  test  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  for  tlie  past  two  years  has  now 
been  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  where  the  proprie- 
tor feels  sure  of  complete  freedom  from  false  clear  failures, 
and  he  has  sent  to  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  a  photograph 
of  the  apparatus.  From  the  engravings  Figs.  A  and  B,  the 
reader  can  see  the  principle  of  the  operation  of  the  device. 
The  present  design  is  the  result  of  experiments  begun  early 
in  1915.  The  trials  on  the  road  have  been  carried  on  be- 
tween Derby,  Conn.,  and  Ansonia.  Jean  F.  Webb,  Jr.,  the 
inventor,  made  his  first  experiments  with   a  dwarf  "sema- 


Fig.  A — Webb  Automatic  Train   Stop 

phore,"  having  an  arm  that  swung  around  laterally  as  a  trip- 
ping device;  but  he  found  that  this  arrangement  was  ob- 
jectionable, as  an  obstruction  on  the  roadway,  and  the  trip- 
ping arm  did  not  give  satisfactory  results  at  high  speeds.  His 
present  design  is  of  the  "third  rail"  or  "ramp"  type,  and  he 
retains  his  "double  action"  feature;  an  audible  signal,  in- 
dicating "proceed,"  at  each  signaling  point,  when  there  is  no 
occasion  for  stopping,  and  the  actual  operation  of  the  brake 
applying  mechanism  at  every  movement  over  every  ramp. 
When  the  road  ahead  is  clear  the  brake  pipe  is  opened  for 
so  short  a  time  that  the  brakes  are  not  set. 

The  apparatus  was  turned  over  to  the  railroad  company 
in  March,  1915,  and  the  running  tests  have  been  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  signal  department  of  the  road.  One 
locomotive  has  been  equipped  and  this  engine  makes  three 
round  trips  with  a  passenger  train  each  day  over  the  section 
of  road  where  the  apparatus  is  installed.  The  principal 
apparatus  is  contained  in  a  rectangular  box  about  1  foot 
square,  fixed  on  the  front  end  of  the  engine. 

The  apparatus  has  been  operated  regularly  except  dur- 
ing considerable  periods  when  the  locomotive  had  to  be 
used  in  freight  service,  and  other  periods  of  considerable 
length  when  the  apparatus  was  taken  off  and  carried  to  the 
shop  to  have  changes  made  in  some  minor  details,  or  for 
repairs  necessitated  by  damage  done  when  the  engine  was 
on  other  parts  of  the  road. 

The  engineman  has  made  regular  daily  reports  and  the 


signal  supervisor  and  the  trainmaster  have  made  numerous 
special  reports.  While  the  apparatus  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company,  changes  in  detail 
made  by  the  proprietor  have  had  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  signal  engineer  of  the  road. 

This  stop  is  made  by  The  International  Signal  Company^ 
104  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City,  of  which  Jean  F. 
Webb  Sr.,  is  president. 

Fig.  A  is  a  view  of  the  train-fixture  box  with  its  cover  off. 
It  shows  the  normal  position  of  the  parts  of  the  mechanism 
after  passing  a  ramp  giving  a  clear  indication.  Fig.  B 
shows  the  position  of  the  parts  while  passing  over  a  ramp 
giving  the  clear  indication.  Fig.  C  shows  the  train-fixture 
box  just  leaving  the  high  point  of  a  ramp  giving  a  "clear" 
indication. 

Fig.  D  shows  the  arrangement  of  connections  where  the 
train-fixture  box  is  attached  to  the  buffer  beam  of  a  locomo- 
tive, and  Fig.  E  shows  the  wiring  for  the  automatic  train- 
stop  in  connection  with  a  visual  distant  signal. 

The  apparatus  operates  at  every  contact  point,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  conditions  require  "stop"  or  "proceed." 
The  plunger,  14,  Fig.  B,  with  the  plunger-head  3  and 
the  contact-shoe  attached,  in  passing  over  the  ramp,  is 
pushed  upward,  and  the  projection  4,  Fig.  A,  lifts  the 
cam  lug  2a,  oscillates  cam-shaft  1  and  opens  the  air  valve 
port  which  permits  the  brake-pipe  air  to  escape  to  the  atmo- 
sphere through  the  signal  whistle. 

If  the  ramp  is   energized,   by   reason   of  the   controlling 


Fig.  B — While  Passing  Over  a  Ramp 

signal  being  in  the  proceed  position,  the  electric  current  from 
the  roadside  battery,  coming  through  the  ramp,  energizej 
the  magnet  5,  which,  through  its  armature  and  bolt-lever  9, 
projects  the  bolt  11,  so  that,  as  the  plunger  is  leaving  the 
ramp,  the  bolt  engages  the  main  cam  lug  2b,  turning  back 
cam  shaft  1  and  rc-closing  the  opened  air  valve  port  before 
the  reduction  of  brake  pipe  air  pressure  has  been  sufficient 
to  start  the  triple  valves  into  action;  and  consequently  no 
brakes  are  applied.  If,  however,  the  ramp  is  not  energized, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  controlling  signal  is  set  against  the 
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train,  or  if  there  is  a  broken  wire,  exliausted  battery,  or  any 
other  breakage  of  the  controlling  circuit  on  the  roadside,  the 
magnet  5  is  not  energized  and  the  bolt  11  is  not  projected, 
so  that,  as  the  plunger  is  leaving  the  ramp,  there  is  no  re- 
verse oscillation  of  the  cam  shaft  and  no  closing  of  the  air 
valve  port;  and  when  a  sufticient  reduction  of  brake  pipe 
air  pressure  has  been  made,  the  brakes  stop  the  train. 

The  train-fixture  box  is  attached  to,  but  insulated  from, 
the  buffer-beam,  in  such  a  position  that  the  bottom  of  the 
contact  shoe  is  approximately  2^  in.  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  running  rail.  The  center  of  the  contact  shoe  is  outside 
of  the  gage  line  and  can  be  fixed  anywhere  from  12  in.  to 
20  in.  distant.  A  vertical  movement  of  y^  in.  by  the 
plunger,  and  the  parts  attached  to  it,  is  sufficient  to  open  the 
air  valve  port,  and  any  movement  greater  than  tliat  provides 
for  lost  motion  and  serves  as  a  factor  of  safety. 

The  ramp,  which  is  made  of  36  lb.  T  iron,  is  approxi- 
mately 34  ft.  long  with  22  ft.  of  contact.  It  is  fastened  to 
the  ties  so  that  the  middle  of  its  leg  parallels  the  gage  line 
at  the  same  distance  therefrom  as  the  center  of  the  contact 
shoe.  Its  slope  at  the  point  of  contact  is  approximately 
y^  in.  to  one  foot. 

The  main  cam  shaft  1,  which  is  journalled  in  the  sides 


Fig.   C — Shoe  and   Part  of  Ramp 

of  the  box,  carries  the  main  cam  inside  of  the  box  and 
also  the  valve  cam  inside  of  the  valve  housing.  This  main 
cam  2  has  three  lugs;  2a,  the  valve-opening  lug;  2b,  the 
valve-closing  lug,  and  2c,  the  valve-closing  lug  for  manual 
re-closing. 

Rigidly  attached  to  the  top  of  plunger  14  (Fig.  B),  is 
the  plunger-head,  3,  whose  projection  4,  on  every  upward 
movement  of  the  plunger,  engages  with  the  main  cam  lug 
2a,  oscillates  cam  shaft  1,  and  opens  the  air  valve  port. 

Pinned  firmly  in  a  socket  in  the  plunger-head  3,  is  a 
bracket  5a  which  supports  the  electro-magnet  5  and,  at  5c, 
its    armature.      Pivoted    off-center   on    the    stud    10    in   the 


plunger-head  3,  is  a  bolt-lever  9  which  has  a  recess  9a  for 
(o-openition  with  the  end  of  the  armature.  The  lower 
i-nd  of  the  bolt-lever  9  has  a  step  9b  to  co-operate  with  the 
pawl  12  in  locking  the  bolt-lever  in  the  bolt-projecting  po- 
sition; and  its  hub  has  a  projection,  9c,  which  co-operates 
with  the  pawl  12  in  effecting  a  mechanical  retraction  of  the 
bolt  1 1  and  locking  the  bolt  lever  in  its  normal  position. 

Bolt  11  is  pivoted  to  the  upper  end  of  bolt-lever  9.  This 
bolt  slides  in  a  cylindrical  opening  in  the  top  part  of  the 
])lungcr-head  3,  and,  when  projected,  engages  with  the  main 
cam  lug  2b  in  a  downward  movement  of  the  plunger   (14), 


Fig.  D — Webb  Train  Stop  Attached  to  Locomotive 

effecting  a  reverse  oscillation  of  the  cam  shaft  1  and  a  con- 
sequent re-closing  of  the  port  in  the  air  valve. 

Every  passage  of  the  plunger  over  the  ramp,  regardless  of 
what  the  signal  indication  may  be,  raises  the  plunger 
(against  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  spring  in  the  plunger-cylin- 
der 17)  (Fig.  C)  and  opens  the  air  valve,  as  above  described. 

If  the  signal  indication  is  clear,  a  half-circuit,  which  in- 
cludes a  roadside  battery  (the  same  battery  that  works  the 
signal)  is  closed  to  the  ramp  and  to  the  running  rail  at  the  ramp 
location;  and  then,  as  the  contact  shoe  passes  over  the  ramp, 
the  circuit  is  completed  and  the  energy  of  the  roadside  bat- 
tery enters  the  magnet  5  at  binding  post  5d,  passes  through 
both  coils,  through  the  connector  spring  7  and  the  ground 
wire  8  to  the  engine  frame  and  thence  to  the  running  rail. 
Thus  energized,  the  magnet  picks  up  its  armature;  and  the 
end  of  the  armature  in  bolt-lever  recess  9a  oscillates  bolt- 
lever  9  and  projects  bolt  11  through  the  opening  in  the 
plunger-head  3.  The  point,  12a,  of  pawl  12  drops  into  the 
step  9b  and  locks  the  bolt-lever  9  in  its  bolt-projecting  po- 
sition, although  the  electrical  contact  may  have  been  only 
for  an  instant;  then  as  the  plunger  is  sliding  downward  off 
the  ramp,  the  projected  bolt  11  engages  the  main  cam  lug 
2a  and  oscillates  the  cam  shaft  in  the  opposite  direction  so 
that  the  open  port  of  the  air  valve  is  reclosed. 

As  the  downward  movement  of  the  plunger-head  is  nearly 
completed,  the  toe  of  pawl  12,  which  is  pivoted  at  16,  en 
gages  the  collar  13   (which  acts  as  a  guide  for  the  plunger 
and  a  cover  for  the  cylinder  in  which  the  plunger  moves) 
and  the  step  9b  is  gradually  released  from  the  locking  of  fll 
pawl  point  12a.     After  the  step  9b  is  fully  clear,  the  pawl    ■j 
lug   12c  engages  the  bolt-lever  hub  projection  9c,  and  the 
completion  of  the  downward  movement  of  the  plunger-head 
draws  bolt  11  back,  in  spite  of  any  possible  residual  mag- 
netism or  undue  friction;   and  it  locks  bolt  lever  9   in  its 
normal  position. 

In  all  cases,  the  escaping  brake  pipe  air  is  passed  through 
a  signal  whistle  in  the  cab,  and  the  indication  of  the  visual 
signal  is  there  repeated  to  the  engineman  by  the  audible 
signal,  a  short  blast  being  given  if  the  signal  is  "clear" 
and  a  very  long  blast  if  the  signal  is  caution. 

The  contact  shoe  is  shown  in  Fig.  C.  It  is  attached  to 
the  plunger  by  three  cap   screws.     The  plowshare   shaped 
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toe  cuts  cleanly  through  snow,  ice  and  frozen  mud,  without 
lifting  the  plunger,  and  it  has  a  corrugated  bottom  which 
scrapes  the  ramp  clean.  It  has  never  failed  to  make  an 
electrical  contact.  The  shoe  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  a 
weakened  portion,  though  strong  enough  for  all  normal  work, 
plus  a  factor  of  safety,  permits  a  breakage,  at  a  predeter- 
mined point,  upon  contact  with  an  unusual  obstruction,  such 
as  a  rock  lodged  between  the  ties,  so  that  the  remainder  of 
the  apparatus  may  not  be  harmed ;  and  the  plunger  and  shoe 
are  hollow,  and  are  connected  by  a  hose  (15,  Fig.  A)  to  the 
brake  pipe,  so  that  such  a  breakage  will  stop  the  train;  and 
the  replacing  of  a  shoe  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Webb  is  convinced  that  a  false  clear  indication  is 
impossible.  The  apparatus  has  never  failed  to  respond  to 
the  position  of  the  track  relay  which  controls  it  or  to  the 
position  of  the  distant  signal;  and  except  for  an  error  by 
a  maintainer  in  breaking  contacts  to  produce  an  application 
of  the  brakes,  no  failure  of  any  kind,  mechanical  or  electri- 
cal, has  been  recorded  or  discovered. 

A  pilot  plunger,  not  shown  in  the  illustrations,  is  so  fixed 
as  to  run  a  few  inches  ahead  of  the  working  plunger,  to 
clear  away  any  snow,  sleet,  mud,  or  other  accumulated  ob- 
struction. This  has  proved  effective  in  frozen  snow  and  mud 
several  inches  thick.  The  apparatus  has  proved  absolutely 
weatherproof.  It  works  in  precisely  the  same  way  whether 
the  locomotive  is  running  forward  or  backward.  If  the  engine 
is  used  as  the  second  one  in  a  double  headed  train  the  entire 
apparatus  is  cut  out  by  the  turning  of  a  four-way  cock. 

In  connection  with  the  tests  of  this  stop,  the  engine  has 


NEW  RAILROAD  LAWS 

The  legislature  of  Arkansas  has  passed  a  law  applying 
only  to  a  single  county,  requiring  railways  effectually  to 
drain  their  roadbeds  by  construction  of  ditches  or  under- 
drains,  where  necessary,  of  sufficient  width  and  capacity  to 
carry'  off  water.  In  incorporated  towns  underground  tiling 
must  be  used.  Another  one.  No.  191,  to  go  into  effect  Febru- 
ary 12,  1918,  rnakes  it  unlawful  under  heavy  penalties  to 
operate  an  engine  unless  so  constructed  that  the  engineer  and 
fireman  are  located  under  the  same  roof  of  engine  cab;  such 
roof  to  be  not  more  than  14  ft.  long  and  to  extend  entirely 
over  deck  or  gangway  of  engine. 

Indiana  has  amended  section  673  of  the  Act  of  1905,  so  as 
to  require  persons  in  charge  of  locomotives  or  interurban  elec- 
tric cars  to  sound  whistle  or  gong  at  a  distance  of  not  over 
100  or  less  than  80  rods  before  reaching  a  crossing  at  a 
public  highway.  Ordinances  or  by-laws  of  cities  or  towns 
not  interfered  with.  This  law  is  effective  when  the  gover- 
nor issues  the  necessary  proclamation. 

Kansas  by  Senate  bill  No.  249  requires  railways  to  give 
written  notice  to  grain  shippers  (intrastate)  of  all  leaking 
or  defective  cars;  and  also  give  written  notice  within  ten 
days  thereafter  of  the  time,  place  and  extent  of  the  repairs 
made  while  car  was  in  transit.     Penalty  $100  to  $500. 

Senate  bill  No.  89,  which  applies  only  to  streets  leading 
to  cemeteries  owned  by  second-class  cities  having  7,000  in- 
habitants or  more  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $4,000,000 
or  more,   requires   railroads  to  repave,   remacadamize,   sur- 
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Fig.  E — Electric  Connection  to  Ramp — Webb  Train  Stop 


been  equipped  with  a  governor,  driven  by  a  friction  wheel 
pressing  against  the  face  of  one  of  the  driving  wheels  of 
the  engine.  This  is  used  to  prevent  the  engineman  from 
releasing  the  brakes  except  when  running  below  a  prescribed 
rate  of  speed. 

With  the  governor  set  at,  say,  20  miles  an  hour,  any  move- 
ment of  the  locomotive  at  a  rate  above  that  figure  locks  the 
rod  by  which  the  engineman  can  release  the  brakes.  By  a 
recent  improvement  of  this  detail  the  governor  acts  on  a  pair 
of  pistons  in  a  chamber  so  as  to  prevent  acceleration  of  the 
speed,  beyond  the  predetermined  rate,  until  a  clear  ramp  has 
been  reached.  By  means  of  the  release  rod  (controlled  by 
the  speed-limiting  governor  as  just  stated)  the  engineman 
stops  the  exhaust  of  air  in  time  to  prevent  too  severe  an 
application. 

Fig.  E  shows  the  roadside  circuits.  When  the  distant 
signal,  d,  is  cleared  by  the  closing  of  the  track  relay,  TH 
at  the  home  signal  the  ramp  circuit  is  closed  through  points 
1  and  2.  Then,  on  the  passage  of  a  train  the  circuit  is 
completed  from  the  battery  to  the  ramp,  to  the  magnet  on 
the  locomotive,  to  the  frame  of  the  locomotive,  to  the  run- 
ning rail  of  the  track,  to  wire  2,  and  back  to  the  battery. 

Russian  Railway  Construction. — The  projected  rail- 
ways for  construction  during  the  period  1917-1922  com- 
prise a  total  of  31,346  versts  (20,779  miles),  of  which  2,000 
versts  (1,326  miles)  are  branch  lines.  The  cost  of  construc- 
ting these  lines  is  estimated  at  600,000,000  rubles  ($309,- 
000,000  at  the  normal  exchange  rate  of  $0,515  to  the  ruble). 
— Commerce  Report. 


face  or  resurface  with  vitrified  brick  and  according  to  speci- 
fications of  city  engineer,  the  space  between  their  tracks 
and  for  a  distance  of  18  in.  outside  of  rails  whenever  such 
ways  are  recovered  by  city. 

Senate  bill  No.  107,  superseding  a  law  of  1915,  requires 
railways  to  furnish  cars  to  shippers  within  a  reasonable  time 
without  preference,  etc.,  and  according  to  a  prescribed  rule; 
for  example,  10  cars  or  less  within  3  days;  more  than  10 
and  less  than  30  cars  within  6  days;  30  cars  or  more  within 
10  days.  In  emergencies  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
may  require  cars  for  specified  products  to  be  furnished  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  it  may  prescribe. 

Massachusetts  has  amended  the  law  of  1906,  which  pre- 
scribes emergency  tools  to  be  carried  on  trains,  by  empower- 
ing the  Public  Service  Commission  to  require  the  equip- 
ment of  trains  with  other  or  additional  tools. 

Minnesota  by  House  bill  395  authorizes  cities  of  not  less 
than  20,000  nor  over  50,000  inhabitants,  to  prohibit  or 
abate  the  emission  of  dense  smoke. 

Montana  by  House  bill  38  requires  the  maintenance  at 
stations  of  bulletin  boards  showing  probable  time  of  arrival 
of  passenger  trains.  At  stations  having  telephone  connec- 
tions with  central  exchanges,  agents  are  required  to  supply 
exchanges  with  similar  information  about  trains  upon  re- 
quest.    Penalty  $50  to  $200. 

Senate  bill  No.  51  regulates  the  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives (excepting  where  the  Federal  law  applies).  Vehicles 
while  carrying  explosives  shall  display  upon  an  erect  pole 
at  front  end  a  red  flag  bearing  the  word  "danger;"  or  in  lieu 
of  flag  the  words  "explosives  dangerous"  printed  or  at- 
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tachcd  to  the  ends  and  each  side  of  the  vehicle.  Effective 
May  29,  1917. 

New  Hampshire  by  House  bill  73  has  adopted  the  name 
''Public  Service  Commission"  for  the  name  "Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners."  Public  Service  Commission,  upon 
petition,  may  permit  the  blowing  of  whistles  and  ringing  of 
bells  at  crossings  to  begin  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  than 
80  rods.  House  bill  453  provides  penalties  for  riding  with- 
out right  on  an  engine,  tender,  freight  car,  caboose,  or  other 
conveyance,  not  a  part  of  a  passenger  train. 

New  Jersey. — The  excess  train  crew  law,  heretofore  re- 
ferred to,  is  repealed,  and  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
is  to  prescribe  the  number  of  employees  on  trains;  but  the 
law  prohibits  any  reduction,  because  of  this  act,  in  the  size 
of  any  train  crew,  without  authority  of  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission.    Effective  July  4. 

New  Mexico.- — House  bill  No.  24  requires  railways  to 
designate  regular  pay  days,  not  more  than  sixteen  days 
apart.     Effective  June  9,  1917. 

Oklahoma. — House  bill  490  prohibits  removal  by  rail- 
ways of  their  shops  or  division  points  which  have  been 
located  at  a  point  for  five  years  or  more  without  permission 
of  corporation  commission.  If  the  commission  finds  that 
the  sanitary  or  habitable  conditions  at  the  proposed  new 
location  would  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  employees  or 
their  families,  it  shall  refuse  permission  to  make  such  re- 
moval. The  burden  of  proof  that  removal  should  be  made 
will   rest   upon   the  railway. 

Oregon. — After  July  1,  1917,  employers,  excepting  those 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  may  deduct  reasonable 
amounts  from  wages  of  employees  for  medical,  surgical  or 
hospital  care,  but  upon  complaint  by  an  employee  to  the 
Industrial  Accident  Commission  deductions  thereafter  must 
be  made  in  such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  com- 
mission approves.  Employers  may  contract  with  physicians 
to  care  for  such  employees,  but  the  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission may  cancel  such  contracts  if  it  deems  physicians 
selected  incompetent;  no  such  contract  may  extend  more  than 
one  year  without  consent  of  commission.  Each  physician  is 
required  to  report  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission, 
January  and  July,  the  amount  of  funds  received  from  em- 
ployer in  the  preceding  six  months.  Penalty  for  violation 
$100  to  $500.     Effective  May   20. 

House  bill  342,  supplementing  a  law  of  1913,  which  re- 
quires railways  to  provide  facilities  for  interchange  of  traf- 
fic, provides  that  a  railway  will  not  be  required  to  inter- 
change with  another  company,  traffic  originating  at '  com- 
petitive points  when  the  former  company  furnishes  adequate 
service.     Effective  May  20. 

An  Oregon  statute  passed  on  February  17,  to  become 
effective  on  May  20,  prohibits  construction  of  new  grade 
crossings  at  highways  without  permission  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  The  commission  after  hearing  may 
refuse  such  permission.  The  commission  without  hearing 
may  authorize  the  establishment  of  side  tracks  or  industrial 
spurs  across  existing  highways.  Construction  of  highway 
crossings  above  or  below  grade  is  illegal  without  permission 
of  the  commission.  The  commission,  after  hearing,  may  re- 
quire alteration,  change  in  location  or  abolition  of  grade 
crossings  and  apportion  expense.  This  law  does  not  apply 
to  cities  of  100,000  or  more.  Another  law,  taking  effect 
on  the  same  date,  makes  it  unlawful  for  persons  knowing 
themselves  to  be  afflicted  with  contagious  disease  to  use 
any  railroad  car  or  public  conveyance.  Penalty  $25  to 
$500,  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  six  months, 
or  both. 

South  Carolina,  by  House  bill  404,  authorizes  the  rail- 
road commissioners  to  make  and  promulgate  reciprocal 
demurrage  rules.     Effective  May  22. 

Vermont,  by  a  law  going  into  effect  June  1,  provides  that 
a  passenger  of  a  common  carrier  who  publicly  drinks  in- 


toxicating liquor  as  a  beverage,  shall  be  fined  $5.  Effective 
June  1,  1917. 

West  Virginia  by  House  bill  No.  82  requires  railways  to 
provide,  under  heavy  penalties,  suitable  space  for  transpor- 
tation of  sick  and  injured  passengers  traveling  on  cots  or 
stretchers  which  are  not  more  than  3  ft.  wide  and  6^/2  ft. 
long,  no  charge  to  be  made  other  than  the  regular  first  class 
fare.  Space  in  baggage  car  will  be  deemed  suitable  space. 
The  law  does  not  apply  to  persons  whose  illness  is  of  such 
character  as  to  be  a  menace  to  the  public  health.  Effective 
May  23.  Another  law  (Senate  bill  No.  62)  requires  rail- 
ways to  pay  their  employees  twice  a  month.  Penalty  $25 
each  violation.  Agreements  with  employees  to  avoid  com- 
pliance are  null.      Effective  May   24. 

Wyoming. — Senate  bill  No.  53  makes  it  illegal  to  ride 
on  any  part  of  a  train  except  such  portions  as  are  specially 
fitted  for  use  of  passengers.  Penalty  $5  to  $500,  imprison- 
ment 30  days  to  six  months,  or  both.  Conductors  are  made 
special  constables.  House  bill  No.  116  vests  engineers  and 
conductors  with  the  powers  of  county  sheriffs.  Railways 
will  be  responsible  for  any  unauthorized  or  negligent  act 
of  such  employees  in  the  exercise  of  powers  so  conferred. 


HANDLING  L.  C.  L.  FREIGHT  BY  TRACTOR  AND 
TRAILER  TRUCKS* 

Freight  reaches  the  union  freight  station  of  the  Chicago 
Junction  from  two  sources.  An  average  of  200  tons  a  day 
of  outbound  merchandise  is  delivered  by  wagons  and  motor 
trucks  and  more  than  1,000  tons  arrive  in  freight  cars.  This 
will  be  termed  "trap  car"  freight.  About  30  per  cent  of  the 
entire  tonnage  is  loaded  for  trunk  line  movement,  and  70 
per  cent  is  placed  in  cars  for  other  Chicago  freight  houses. 

In  making  up  the  layout,  we  endeavor  to  distribute  cars 
for  Chicago  transfer  over  the  house,  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  available,  thus  reducing  the  trucking  distances.  It  is 
not  always  practical,  however,  to  distribute  cars  for  trunk  line 
movement  in  this  manner.  The  layout  is  also  arranged  that 
trucks  may  be  shoved  into  the  setting  from  either  the  east 
or  west  platform,  and  consequently  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  freight  is  trucked  around  the  connecting  runway  at 
the  north  end  of  the  house. 

The  house  is  "U"  shaped.  The  east  platform  is  760  ft. 
long,  30  ft.  wide  where  freight  is  received  from  street  vehicles, 
and  20  ft.  wide  at  the  lower  end.  The  west  platform  is  650 
ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  with  posts  down  the  center,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  east  platform  by  a  10-ft.  uncovered  runway. 
There  are  12  tracks  giving  space  for  1-88  cars.  Tracks  No. 
1  to  No.  5  and  the  spur  are  set  with  empty  cars,  and  tracks 
No.  6  to  No.  11  carry  loaded  cars. 

When  a  motor  truck  or  wagon  arrives  at  the  receiving  door 
it  is  taken  in  charge  by  a  checker  and  caller,  the  latter 
assisting  the  teamster  in  unloading.  All  merchandise  is 
loaded  direct  from  wagon  to  four-wheel  hand  trucks  with  the 
exception  of  very  heavy  boxes  and  barrels,  which  are  placed 
on  two-wheel  trucks.  We  make  it  a  practice  never  to  pile 
freight  on  any  platform,  but  keep  it  on  wheels  from  the 
time  it  arrives  in  a  wagon  or  freight  car  until  it  is  stored 
away  for  shipment.  This  method  eliminates  extra  handling, 
relieves  the  congestion  because  the  freight  can  be  easily 
shifted  from  one  spot  to  another,  and  reduces  the  cost. 

The  checker  directs  the  distribution  of  the  packages  to 
the  four-wheel  trucks,  each  of  which  is  destined  for  a 
different  freight  car.  A  chalk  mark  placed  on  the  parcels 
indicates  their  destination,  and  the  trucks,  which  are  equipped 
with  cross-chain  couplings,  are  shoved  to  one  side  to  await 
the  arrival  of  one  of  our  electric  tractors. 

We  try  to  give  these  trailer  trucks  the  best  loading  pos- 

*  An  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Yards  and  Terminals  committee  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  presented  at  the  annual  con- 
vention.  Chicago,   Ma'rch   20-22,    1917. 
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sible,  sometimes  holding  them  for  a  short  while  to  receive 
freight  from  another  wagon;  but,  whether  they  have  a  full 
load  or  not,  there  is  no  extended  delay  in  turning  them  over 
to  a  tractor.  This  machine,  in  charge  of  a  motorman  and  a 
helper,  couples  up  to  any  number  of  these  trucks,  which  have 
been  made  up  into  station  order  according  to  the  layout  of 
the  house,  and  hauls  them  down  the  platform.  Without  the 
train  being  stopped,  the  helper  cuts  off  the  trailers  in  front  of 
the  run  in  which  their  respective  freight  cars  are  located. 
Three  laborers  work  up  and  down  the  house  and  assist  the 
stevedores  or  stowers  in  pushing  these  loaded  trailer  trucks 
into  the  cars.  The  stevedore  does  all  the  unloading,  watches 
the  marks  for  errors,  and  pushes  the  empty  truck  outside  his 
run,  where  it  is  again  available  for  loading. 

The  cars  are  assigned  to  gangs,  consisting  of  a  checker, 
caller  and  two  truckers.  Outside  of  each  car  is  stationed  a 
reasonable  supply  of  four-wheel  hand  trucks  and  several 
two-wheel  trucks,  depending  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  mer- 
chandise to  be  handled.  Each  of  the  four-wheel  trucks  is 
destined  for  a  particular  freight  car,  and  the  checker  directs 
the  distribution  of  the  merchandise  as  it  appears. 

Shipments  going  into  cars  only  a  very  short  distance  away 
are  handled  on  two- wheel  trucks,  but  everything  else  is  placed 
entirely  on  the  four-wheel  trucks,  some  of  which  are  fre- 
quently pushed  inside  the  car  to  receive  their  load.  The 
caller  marks  the  parcels  with  a  block  number  and  is  assisted 
in  loading  them  on  the  trucks.  When  a  truck  is  fully  loaded, 
or  when  no  more  freight  appears  for  that  particular  block 
destination,  it  is  pushed  to  one  side  and  later  added  to  the 
tractor-trailer  trains.  These  trailers  are  distributed  and  han- 
dled precisely  as  described  in  team  freight. 

Eventually  it  is  hoped  to  eliminate  two-wheel  hand  trucks 
entirely.  At  the  present  time  160  four-wheel  trucks  are  used, 
all  of  which  are  fitted  with  cross-chain  couplings,  so  that  they 
may  be  made  up  into  trains  to  be  hauled  by  the  tractors,  and 
only  150  two- wheel  trucks.  The  cost  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing a  four-wheel  truck  is  a  trifle  higher  than  for  a  two-wheel 
truck,  but  the  economy  in  moving  them  with  an  electric  tractor 
wipes  out  that  item  entirely  and  leaves  a  surplus. 

The  use  of  four-wheel  trucks  is  advantageous  and  economi- 
cal because  of  their  increased  carrying  capacity.  On  the 
average  it  would  require  five  two-wheel  hand  trucks  to  carry 
the  load  we  place  on  a  single  four-wheel  truck.  The  average 
train  hauled  by  a  tractor  consists  of  seven  of  these  trucks, 
which  means  that  on  every  average  trip  we  transport  as  much 
freight  as  would  be  possible  with  35  two-wheel  hand  trucks. 

This  is  not  all  saving,  however,  as  the  cost  of  the  tractor, 
motorman,  helper,  and  the  three  laborers  who  assist  the  steve- 
dore in  pushing  the  loaded  trucks  into  the  freight  cars  must  be 
deducted;  but  having  deducted  these  costs  we  have  been  able 
to  save  about  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  trucking  since  install- 
ing the  tractor-trailer  method. 

November,  1914,  was  the  first  month  we  were  really  work- 
ing the  system  under  full  headway,  and  the  decrease  in  truck- 
ing costs  was  4.07  cents  per  ton,  as  compared  with  Novem- 
ber, 1913.  We  handled  in  November,  1914,  25,133  tons  of 
freight,  thus  making  a  total  saving  of  $1,022.91  in  that 
month.  There  has  been  practically  no  saving  in  the  cost  of 
checkers,  callers  or  stevedores,  nor  has  this  cost  increased. 

The   checkers    receive    $75   per  month. 

Callers    receive     23 5<^  cents  per  hour. 

Truckers    receive     22  cents  per  hour. 

Stevedores    receive     23  cents  per  hour. 

The  three  laborers  receive    (above   referred   to) 22  cents  per  hour. 

The    motormen    recenve     23"/$  cents  per  hour. 

The    motormen's    helpers    receive 22  cents  per  hour. 

We  use  two  electric  tractors,  each  of  which  hauls  up  to  20 
four-wheel  trucks  in  trains.  The  first  one  was  purchased  in 
August,  1914,  and  the  second  in  January,  1915.  Eventually 
we  expect  to  use  at  least  four  more  machines  of  this  type. 
Their  use  over  any  distance  above  100  ft.  is  economical,  as 
rendering  unnecessary  the  service  of  men  for  pushing  hand 
trucks. 


The  house  is  not  designed  for  the  use  of  tractors  and 
trailers.  The  west  platform  is  only  16  ft.  wide,  with  posts 
down  the  center  and  one  approach  to  the  connecting  runway 
is  a  right-angle  turn  through  a  5 -ft.  passageway.  The  cross- 
chain  hitch  enables  us  to  negotiate  this  turn  without  any 
difficulty,  and  our  method  of  operating  on  the  narrow  plat- 
form is  to  require  that  all  trucks,  whether  loaded  or  empty, 
be  kept  standing  on  the  west  runway,  thus  leaving  the  east 
side  free  for  tractor  movement. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  layout  of  our  house 
does  away  with  practically  all  of  the  long  trucking  dis- 
tances. As  explained,  70  per  cent  of  our  freight  is  loaded 
into  cars  going  to  other  Chicago  houses,  and  these  cars  are 
scattered  over  the  set-up.  The  average  trucking  distance  will 
not  exceed  250  ft.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  tractors  are  working  under  a  severe  handicap,  and  even 
greater  economy  over  hand  trucking  could  be  effected  if  the 
distances  were  longer. 

Then  we  have  another  local  condition  at  noon  when  we 
are  compelled  to  handle  about  20  cars  of  perishable  freight 
in  approximately  one  hour.  While  we  are  doing  this  we  are 
forced  to  forget  all  about  economy — speed  and  correct  dis- 
tribution of  freight  being  paramount  issues.  During  this 
period  we  work  a  number  of  two-wheel  trucks  because  we  can 
accomplish  the  transfer  in  less  time,  although  the  cost  is 
almost  prohibitive  when  compared  with  tractor-trailer 
methods. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  tractor-trailer  methods  of  handling 
freight  will  reduce  the  cost  of  trucking  in  almost  any  house 
unless  local  conditions  are  particularly  unfavorable.  The 
methods  as  above  described  must,  of  course,  be  varied  and 
new  methods  devised  to  meet  conditions  peculiar  to  each 
freight  house. 


Germany's  Railway  DiFricuLTiES. — Although  it  is 
wise  to  allow  a  considerable  discount  off  accounts  of  very 
adverse  economic  conditions  in  Germany,  evidence  has  ac- 
cumulated within  recent  weeks  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
much-vaunted  organization  of  the  German  State  railways 
has  badly  broken  down.  One  neutral  observer  whose  im- 
pressions have  been  much  quoted  asserts  that  "the  whole 
German  railway  system  is  badly  disorganized  by  the  short- 
age of  coal" — due  mainly  to  lack  of  labor  in  the  collieries 
and  the  demands  of  the  munitions.  Side  by  side  with  this 
condition  we  find  official  "explanations"  of  the  shortage 
and  dearness  of  coal  and  food  in  Berlin  and  other  large 
cities,  ascribing  the  cause  to  lack  of  sufficient  railway  fa- 
cilities. In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  a  state- 
ment that  as  much  as  23  per  cent  of  the  total  German  roll- 
ing stock  is  immobilized  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Add  to 
this  that  military  exigencies  require  the  stock  to  be  used  on 
a  system  now  extending  from  Belgium  to  Roumania,  and 
the  German  transport  difficulties  and  shortage  of  facilities 
are  to  a  large  extent  explained.  According  to  the  usually 
well-informed  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  these  conditions  point 
to  the  existence  in  Germany  of  a  transport  crisis,  which  is 
more  likely  to  be  aggravated  than  to  show  an  improvement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  crisis  has  for  some  time  past  been 
admitted  by  enemy  technical  and  commercial  journals.  A 
recent  report  shows  that  in  Silesia  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
freight  cars  required  are  available,  and  water  transport  has 
not  relieved  the  situation  owing  to  the  lack  of  carts  to  con- 
vey merchandise  to  the  barges.  All  this  has  reacted  on  the 
output  of  munitions.  The  freight  car  shortage  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government  for  years 
before  the  war,  although  the  traders  had  continually  urged 
that  larger  orders  should  be  given  out.  Large  orders  were 
actually  given  in  1915,  but  it  has  been  stated  that  labor 
conditions  have  until  now  prevented  the  delivery  of  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  vehicles  ordered. — Railway  Gazette, 
London. 
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ARGUMENTS  IN  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RATE 

CASE 

The  transcontinental  rate  case,  involving  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  tlie  adjustment  of  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to 
the  intermountain  territory,  is  again  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  decision.  Two  full  days  were 
allotted  by  the  commission  for  arguments  last  week,  Wednes- 
day and  Tlmrsday,  on  the  tentative  report  submitted  by  Exam- 
iner-Attorney Thurtell  after  a  series  of  hearings  concluded 
in  December.  The  Thurtell  report,  while  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  adjusting  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
conditions  of  water  transportation  in  the  future  when  nor- 
mal conditions  have  been  restored,  finds  that  there  is  so  little 
water  competition  at  present  via  the  Panama  Canal  that  it  is 
a  negligible  factor  as  affecting  rates  by  rail  between  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  terminals.  He  also  suggested  the  readjustment 
of  the  rates  to  intermediate  points. 

The  railroads,  while  concurring  in  general  with  most  of 
his  recommendations  for  future  treatment  of  the  rates,  dis- 
agreed most  emphatically  with  his  conclusion  that  rates  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  should  now  be  raised  without  reference  to 
water  competition  and  in  this  they  were  supported  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seaboard  shippers, 
while  the  representatives  of  the  intermountain  communities 
argued  strongly  that  potential  competition  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  that  the  rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  should  be  made  without  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
a  resumption  of  water  traffic.  Both  the  representatives  of 
the  railroads  and  of  the  shippers  had  many  criticisms  to  make 
of  the  percentage  bases  for  adjusting  rates  to  the  intermoun- 
tain territory  suggested  by  Mr.  Thurtell,  which  the  railroads 
contended  were  improperly  made,  on  the  ground  that  the 
reasonableness  of  the  intermediate  rates  is  not  at  issue  in  this 
case. 

The  principal  contentions  of  the  roads  were  indicated  in 
extracts  from  the  brief  filed  by  the  attorneys  for  the  trans- 
continental railroads  published  in  last  week's  issue.  Fred 
H.  Wood,  commerce  counsel  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  in 
opening  the  argument  for  the  carriers,  said  that  when  the 
commission  reopened  the  transcontinental  case  last  fall  for 
reconsideration,  the  carriers  had  tried  to  approach  the  situa- 
tion in  a  constructive  way  and  to  reach  a  final  solution  of 
the  basis  on  which  transcontinental  rates  should  be  made 
hereafter.  They  had  attempted  to  deduce  from  the  mass  of 
testimony  already  before  the  commission  certain  conclusions 
from  which  they  hoped  the  final  solution  might  be  deduced 
and  the  views  of  the  carriers  had  been  crystallized  in  a  set 
of  proposed  rules  for  the  construction  of  transcontinental 
rates  outlined  by  L.  J.  Spence,  director  of  traffic  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  at  the  Chicago  hearing. 

Under  this  set  of  rules  the  carriers  would  be  required 
to  show  that  proposed  rates  to  or  from  the  coast  terminals 
are  made  necessary  by  conditions  not  created  by  the  carriers 
and  are  less  than  reasonable  rates;  that  they  yield  revenue 
in  excess  of  the  out-of-pocket  cost  and  that  relief  should  be 
granted  to  meet  both  actual  and  potential  sea  competition; 
that  rates  between  interior  points  of  origin  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  should  be  such  as  to  enable  the  carriers  to  participate 
in  the  traffic  and  the  commission  should  from  time  to  time 
determine  the  extent  of  relief  from  the  fourth  section  based 
on  the  actual  conditions.  The  intermediate  rates  should 
not  be  disturbed  except  as  they  may  be  affected  by  combina- 
tion on  the  coast  rates,  but  should  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  inherent  reasonableness. 

Mr.  Wood  pointed  out  that  these  rules  require  of  the 
carriers  a  precision  of  proof  never  before  required  of  them 
in  these  cases,  placing  on  them  the  obligation  to  show  not 
merely  that  there  is  water  competition,  but  that  the  com- 
modities on  which  relief  is  asked  are  actually  susceptible  to 
water  competition.     These  increased  requirements,  he  said, 


creafcd  a  great  difference  between  the  plan  now  proposed 
by  the  carriers  and  the  plan  under  which  transcontinental 
rales  were  formerly  made.  It  not  only  divorced  the  inter- 
mediate rates  from  the  terminal  rates,  but  gave  the  commis- 
sion power  to  control  the  situation  by  determining  the  exact 
measure  of  fourth  section  relief  to  be  allowed  at  terminal 
points  while  it  has  power  at  all  times  to  protect  the  inter- 
mediate points  from  unreasonable  or  discriminatory  rates. 
He  declared  that  the  testimony  shows  that  the  general  body 
of  rates  to  intermediate  points  is  already  reasonably  low  and 
the  rules  proposed  by  the  carriers  as  to  terminal  rates  follow 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  commission  itself  in  the  south- 
eastern fourth  section  case.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  the  prin- 
cipal objection  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  the  Thurtell 
report  is  to  his  position  that  intermediate  rates  are  not  now 
reasonably  low  and  that  water  competition  should  be  dis- 
regarded for  the  present,  although  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  water  competition  is  certain  to  return. 

Charles  Donnelly,  assistant  general  counsel  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  argued  that  if  potential  water  competition  is  to  be 
disregarded  and  fourth  section  relief  is  to  be  denied  as  to 
the  terminal  rates,  the  other  findings  of  the  examiner's 
report  ^naking  suggestions  for  the  readjustment  of  the  inter- 
mediate rates  are  wholly  outside  of  the  issues,  because,  he 
said,  whatever  may  be  the  power  of  the  commission  in  con- 
nection with  a  grant  of  fourth  section  relief  it  has  none 
whatever  in  connection  with  a  denial  of  such  relief.  While 
recognizing  that  the  commission  is  powerless  on  the  record 
before  it  to  require  these  changes,  he  said,  the  report  goes  on 
to  suggest  them  and  to  outline  a  plan  involving  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  present  transcontinental  rate  structure  and 
the  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  one  and  the  plan  proposed 
amounts  to  an  invitation  to  interested  communities  to  file 
the  necessary  complaints  and  to  an  assurance  that  upon  the 
filing  of  such,  complaints  rates  will  be  made  in  accordance 
v;ith  the  plan. 

Mr.  Donnelly  declared  that  it  is  no  extravagance  to  say 
that  the  most  sweeping  change  ever  contemplated  by  the 
commission  is  here  proposed  upon  a  record  containing  not  a 
word  of  testimony  as  to  the  effect  the  change  will  have  upon 
the  carriers  and  communities  to  be  affected  by  it. 

H.  A.  Scandrett,  interstate  commerce  attorney  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  in  his  argument  discussed  the  detailed 
rate  questions  raised  by  the  report. 

Seth  Mann,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  appearing  also  on  behalf  of  the  attorney 
general  of  California,  argued  for  the  continued  recognition 
of  water  competition  as  the  normal  condition  affecting  coast 
rates  in  spite  of  the  temporary  abatement  of  water  traffic, 
pointing  out  that  the  business  of  the  coast  has  been  devel- 
oped under  its  influence  and  would  suffer  severely  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  withdrawal  of  water  service,  it  should  also  have 
to  stand  an  advance  in  rail  rates.  He  thought  that  within 
six  months  regular  service  through  the  Panama  Canal  would 
Ije  restored  and  insisted  that  the  proposed  readjustment  of 
the  rate  structure  would  be  ruinous  to  the  coast,  while  giving 
little  benefit  to  the  intermediate  territory.  S.  J.  Wetrick  of 
Seattle  took  a  similar  position,  saying  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  the  intermediate  cities  by  an  advance  in  rates 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  would  not  approach  the  amount  of 
injury  which  it  would  place  upon  the  coast  cities.  C.  T. 
Helpling,  representing  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles 
and  Southern  California,  predicted  that  water  competition 
would  soon  return  and  argued  against  disturbing  the  present 
situation  because  of  temporary  conditions. 

J.  B.  Campbell,  representing  Spokane,  made  the  opening 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  intermountain  interests.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  potential  competition,  saying  that  the 
railroads  now  have  no  competition  which  exerts  a  controlling 
influence  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are  unable  to  handle  all  the 
traffic  that  is  offered  to  them.     S.  H.  Love,  representing  Salt 
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Lake  City,  also  supported  the  Thurtell  report,  saying  it  was 
admitted  that  there  is  not  now  and  has  not  been  for  many 
months  any  effective  water  competition  in  coast  to  coast 
traffic  and  contended  that  if  the  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  sufficient  to  pay  the  out  of  pocket  cost  and  something  over 
they  must  be  fully  remunerative  when  applied  to  the  shorter 
distance  to  Utah.  A.  L.  Freehafer,  of  the  Idaho  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  potential  water 
competition.  He  said  he  hesitated  to  agree  with  the  idea  of 
divorcing  the  intermediate  rates  from  the  terminal  rates 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  plan  would  be  discriminatory 
against  the  intermediate  communities  and  he  also  objected  to 
the  examiner's  suggestion  that  the  rate  to  Boise  should  be 
90  per  cent  of  the  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
coast.     He  suggested  80  per  cent  as  reasonable. 

F.  M.  Hill,  representing  Fresno,  Calif.,  and  other  interior 
California  cities,  urged  that  they  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  Pacific  Coast,  predicting  that  when  water  competition 
returns  the  railroads  would  be  willing  to  continue  the 
arrangement  in  order  to  protect  the  business  which  would 
be  developed  in  the  interior  communities.  He  said  the 
old  plan  of  making  transcontinental  rates  had  not  worked 
satisfactorily  and  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  trying  the 
Thurtell  plan. 

F.  A.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Arizona  Commission,  sup- 
ported the  Thurtell  report,  objecting  to  what  seemed  to  him 
the  inconsistency  of  the  railroads  in  their  unwillingness  to 
take  more  revenue  on  traffic  handled  on  rates  which  they 
now  declare  are  less  than  reasonable  when  they  are  urging 
a  general  advance  in  rates.  He  urged  that  the  commission 
ascertain  what  would  be  reasonable  rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  graduate  them  for  the  lesser  distances,  making 
such  readjustments  as  may  appear  necessary  when  condi- 
tions as  to  water  competition  change. 

H.  F.  Bartine,  chairman  of  the  Nevada  Railroad  Com- 
mission, charged  that  the  railroads  are  attempting  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  said  the  canal  serves 
only  through  business  while  the  railroads  may  pick  up  traffic 
all  along  their  lines  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  discriminate  between  intermediate  points  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  canal  competition.  He  argued  that  no  one  can 
tell  when  water  competition  will  return  and  that  as  there 
has  never  been  any  argument  for  a  differential  against  the 
intermediate  points  except  the  existence  of  water  competition, 
the  commission  should  now  wipe  out  the  differential,  which, 
he  said,  would  solve  the  main  problem,  and  stop  there. 

M.  W.  Maxwell,  of  Denver,  agreed  in  the  main  with  the 
findings  of  the  examiner,  but  thought  there  was  too  little 
spread  between  the  rates  to  Denver  and  those  to  Utah  in  his 
suggested  readjustment.  H.  C.  Barlow,  representing  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  argued  that  the  examiner's 
findings  are  fundamentally  sound  in  asking  the  commission 
to  consider  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  and  that  it  affords 
a  basis  for  a  final  solution  of  the  problem.  He  hoped  it 
would  result  in  destroying  the  blanket  rate  system  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  West  and  said  the  proposal  of  the  railroads 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  J.  C.  Stubbs  25  years 
ago.  C.  L.  Lingo,  representing  the  Inland  Steel  Company, 
asked  the  commission  to  preserve  the  differential  of  10  cents 
in  iron  and  steel  rates  from  Chicago  as  compared  with  those 
from  Pittsburgh.  Martin  Van  Persyn,  representing  Sprague, 
Warner  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  approved  the  tentative  report  as  a 
sane,  constructive  suggestion. 

J.  C.  Lincoln,  representing  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  was  the  first  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern 
cities.  He  agreed  with  the  railroads  in  contending  that  the 
fourth  section  relief  should  be  denied  on  traffic  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  saying  that  business  has  been 
built  up  under  the  present  rates  and  that  this  is  no  time  to 
add  further  burdens  to  commerce  in  order  to  meet  a  tem- 
porary   condition    when    water    competition    is    the   normal 


condition  to  be  expected.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  which,  he  said,  does  a  business  of 
$20,000,000  a  year  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  pays  $2,000,000 
a  year  in  freight  charges  to  the  railroads,  asked  that  the 
commission  leave  both  the  rail  and  water  routes  available, 
saying  that  if  no  relief  were  granted  to  the  railroads  the 
boat  lines  would  get  all  of  the  business  as  soon  as  they 
return  to  the  traffic  and  that  some  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  re-establish  regular  service. 

M.  L.  Moon,  representing  iron  and  steel  interests  east 
of  Pittsburgh,  objected  to  any  lower  rate  on  those  articles 
being  granted  to  Pittsburgh  or  Chicago  than  to  the  points 
east  of  Pittsburgh.  W.  Wood,  representing  iron  and  steel 
interests  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  concurred  with  the  carriers 
in  urging  the  recognition  of  effective  potential  water  com- 
petition and  he  urged  the  importance  of  preserving  the  sta- 
bility of  rates,  saying  that  any  increase  from  the  Birmingham 
district  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  present  time  would  have  a 
very  serious  effect. 

Frank  Lyon,  representing  the  American-Hawaiian  and 
Luckenbach  steamship  companies,  said  that  the  commission 
is  not  now  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  what 
may  happen  as  to  water  transportation  in  the  future  and  he 
urged  the  commission  to  recognize  the  importance  of  building 
up  the  merchant  marine  instead  of  sacrificing  it  on  the 
altar  of  the  railroads.  He  declared  that  the  railroads  have 
persuaded  the  commission  largely  to  nullify  the  purpose  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  amended  long  and  short  haul  clause 
and  said  that  the  railroads  are  now  trying  to  forestall  the 
boat  lines.  Chairman  Hall,  of  the  commission,  asked  if  he 
thought  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  continuing  to  serve 
the  public  in  the  transcontinental  traffic  while  the  steamship 
lines  are  not,  made  any  difference.  Mr.  Lyon  said  that  the 
carriers  are  only  performing  their  legal  duty,  while  his 
clients  were  exercising  their  legal  rights.  He  said  he  saw 
no  reason  why  the  commission  should  not  allow  the  railroads 
to  secure  all  the  traffic  if  it  is  to  allow  them  to  keep  a  part  of 
it  at  less  than  reasonable  rates,  and  he  pointed  to  what  he 
called  the  inconsistency  of  the  carriers  in  objecting  to  this 
opportunity  to  collect  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000  of  addi- 
tional revenue  by  establishing  reasonable  rates  from  coast  to 
coast. 

In  closing  the  argument,  Mr.  Scandrett  said  that  the  boat 
lines  are  not  in  the  case  because  of  any  interest  in  whether 
the  intermediate  rates  are  high  or  low.  Their  only  interest  is 
to  force  the  rail  lines  to  raise  the  coast  rates  so  that  when 
the  ocean  rates  and  the  business  in  which  the  steamship 
lines  are  now  engaged  become  less  lucrative  they  can  return 
to  the  canal  traffic  and  meet  a  higher  scale  of  rail  rates, 
thereby  getting  more  money  out  of  that  traffic  whenever  they 
find  it  profitable  to  return  to  it.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  the 
only  points  made  by  the  intermountain  shippers  in  their 
arguments  had  been  that  water  competition  now  was  merely 
potential  and  that  the  carriers  were  seeking  to  restore  the  plan 
of  making  what  rates  they  please  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Regarding  the  first  argument,  he  said  that  ISIr.  Lyon's  argu- 
ment was  a  better  argument  for  the  existence  of  potential 
competition  than  he  could  make  and  that  Mr.  Lyon's  very 
presence  in  the  case  was  the  living  and  breathing  evidence  of 
potential  competition.  Regarding  the  second  argument,  he 
said  the  carriers  had  offered  to  sustain  tlieir  rates  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  proof  not  only  of  competition,  but  as  to  the 
extent  of  relief  which  should  be  granted  and  had  proposed 
that  if  the  rates  proposed  by  the  carriers  were  not  considered 
proper  by  the  commission  that  it  should  itself  determine 
the  amount  of  relief  to  be  granted.  He  replied  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's argument  that  there  is  no  competition  because  the 
railroads  have  more  business  than  they  can  handle,  by  saving 
that  on  that  principle  all  fourth  section  orders  of  th"? 
commission  in  all  parts  of  the  country  should  be  withdrawn 
whenever  there  is  a  temporar}'  car  shortage. 


General    News    Department 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  to  employees  that  they 
may  use  unoccupied  land  of  the  company  for  cultivating  food 
crops  this  summer. 

A  press  despatch  from  Lockhart,  Tex.,  April  3  reports  the 
destruction  by  fire,  within  ten  days,  of  three  bridges  on  the  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  between  Houston  and  San  Antonio. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  hospital  at  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  has 
moved  into  a  new  and  well  equipped  building,  which  was  ded- 
icated April  2.  An  address  was  made  by  President  George  W. 
Stevens. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Western 
Maryland  have  combined  to  provide  a  hospital  train  for  the 
use,  when  needed,  of  Maryland  soldiers.  The  train  is  being 
fitted  up  at  the  shops  of  the  Western  Maryland. 

At  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  April  3,  two  train  robbers  pleaded 
guilty  and  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  of  25  years  and  10 
years  respectively.  They  were  members  of  a  gang  which  robbed 
a  train  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  West  Virginia  on  October 
8,    1915. 

The  meeting  of  the  western  division  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents,  announced  in  these  columns  last 
week  for  April  18,  has  been  postponed  one  day.  The  meeting 
will  convene  at  the  La  Salle  hotel.  Chicago,  at  10  a.  m.,  on 
Acril  19. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  notified  employees  that  any  of 
them  leaving  the  road  to  enlist  in  the  state  or  federal  military 
service  will  have  paid  to  them  by  the  company,  for  six  months 
at  least,  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  each  man's  pay  equal  to  that 
which  he  has  earned  on  the  road. 

The  principal  railroads  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  have  re- 
newed their  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  addressing 
it  also  to  the  people  and  the  public  generally,  calling  for  the 
repeal  of  the  "full-crew"  law  of  that  state.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  action  of  New  Jersey  which  has  passed  a  law  designed  to 
correct  the  unjust  features  of  the  law  of  that  state. 


Needless  Luxuries 

Now  that  our  country  has  entered  upon  the  great  adventure 
of  foreign  war,  public  and  private  life  ought,  unquestionably, 
to  be  so  reorganized  as  to  realize  the  utmost  economies  of  effort 
and  expenditure.  Is  there  any  one  who  doubts  that  a  consid- 
erable saving  of  men  and  money  could  be  effected  by  the  aban- 
donment of  Governmental  activities  that  have,  during  recent  dec- 
ades, greatly  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers  without 
producing  adequate  benefits  to  any? 

Why  not,  for  example,  suspend  for  the  period  of  the  war  the 
popular  legislative  pastime  of  investigation?  And  why  not  let 
the  suspension  extend  to  all  varieties  of  commissions?  *  *  * 
For  three  or  four  years,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  been  making  a  so-called  "valuation"  of  railroad  property, 
which  it  originally  promised  to  make  for  less  than  $1,500,000  and 
to  finish  within  less  than  two  years  (though  Col.  Roosevelt,  then 
President,  said  that  even  that  cost  would  be  "enormous,"  as  com- 
pared with  the  possible  utility  of  the  results.)  This  work  now 
absorbs  the  time  of  several  thousand  men  (including  railway 
employees)  and  costs  the  Government  over  $3,000,000  and  the 
railways  over  $5,000,000  each  year.  If  nothing  is  done,  the 
yearly  expense  will  increase  and  the  work  will  continue  for  an- 
other ten  years.  Then,  should  it  be  completed,  it  will  suddenly 
be  discovered  that  the  results  are  worthless  because,  to  give  one 
reason  among  many,  they  relate  to  the  utterly  obsolete  price- 
level  of  the  ante-bellum  period.  Why  not  put  an  end,  at  least 
for  the  war,  to  this  preposterous  superfluity? 

The  need  of  men  for  productive  industry,  as  well  as  for  the 
fighting  line,  is  pressing  and  will  become  more  pressing.  The 
burdens  of  taxation  are  about  to  be  vastly  and  permanently  aug- 
mented.—H.  T.  Newcomb,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


New  Demurrage  Rates  Proposed 

The  railways,  through  the  A.  R.  A.  Committee  on  Relations 
between  Railroads  have  filed  a  request  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  be  allowed  to  put  into  effect  on  May  1 
(on  less  than  statutory  notice)  amendments  to  the  demurrage 
rules  7  and  9  providing  for  a  demurrage  rate  of  $2  per  car  per  day 
for  the  first  five  days  after  free  time  and  $5  a  day  thereafter.  On 
behalf  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  which  has  just 
taken  a  letter  ballot  on  the  proposed  new  rates,  F.  B.  Mont- 
gomery, chairman  of  its  demurrage  committee,  concurred  in 
the  request  to  the  commission. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  modified  its  order 
of  February  12  regarding  the  taking  of  additional  testimony 
on  the  protest  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  against 
the  commission's  tentative  valuation  of  its  property,  so  as  to 
permit  the  taking  of  further  testimony  before  an  examiner  on 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  valuation.  The  commission  also 
announces  that  the  taking  of  testimony  in  the  Texas  Midland 
case  will  be  resumed  on  April  16  at  Terrell,  Tex.,  before  Exam- 
iner John  H.  Gray,  who  is  authorized  to  continue  the  taking  of 
testimony  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  may  seem  proper, 
upon   all   issues    raised   by   the   protest. 


Western  Roads  Assign  Reasons  for  Rate  Increase 

In  a  statement  sent  to  newspapers  of  Illinois  on  April  6,  the 
Illinois  Railroad  Committee  gives  in  substance  the  petition  of  the 
railroads  operating  in  western  classification  territory  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  April  2,  in  an  applica- 
tion for  a  general  advance  in  freight  rates.  The  petition  of  the 
western  carriers  points  out  that  they  are  in  need  of  an  advance 
in  freight  rates  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  financial  outlay 
incident  to  the  observance  of  the  Adamson  law,  and  incident  to 
other  greatly  increased  operating  costs,  increased  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  capital,  increased  taxes,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  general  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  additional  obliga- 
tions that  are  arising  in  connection  with  the  plans  for  national 
defense.  The  statement  explains  in  detail  how  these  various 
factors  have  greatly  increased  the  burdens  borne  by  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country,  and  how  highly  important  an 
advance  in  rates  is  to  the  railroads  and  the  country  at  large. 

In  order  to  provide  sufficient  equipment  and  adequate  facilities 
to  handle  the  tremendous  traffic,  which  has  developed  since  the 
opening  of  the  European  war  and  which  is  being  augmented  by 
military  traffic,  the  railroads  must  have  more  revenue  and  that 
quickly.  Under  present  conditions  all.  rail  carriers,  including 
those  in  the  best  financial  condition,  find  it  necessary  to  borrow 
at  high  rates  of  interest,  and  in  the  future  will  find  it  necessary 
to  pay  higher  premiums  for  capital  unless  they  receive  assistance 
in  the  way  of  increased  rates.  The  percentages  of  increase 
deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  new  burdens  on  the  different  roads 
vary  according  to  the  prosperity  or  lack  of  prosperity  of  the 
individual  carriers.  Few  of  the  roads  were  prosperous  before 
these  new  conditions  arose,  and  a  lesser  number  of  them  will 
probably  continue  to  be  prosperous  under  present  conditions. 
The  great  majority,  however,  cannot  prosper  under  present 
conditions. 

The  carriers  recognize  that  the  status  of  neither  the  weakest 
road  nor  the  strongest  is  to  be  considered  as  affording  a  standard 
by  which  to  determine  the  proper  percentage  of  the  general 
advance,  but  in  considering  the  position  of  all  roads  as  a  whole 
it  is  thought  that  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  on  the  average  will 
be  necessary,  although  no  percentage  of  increase  has  been  speci- 
fically asked  in  the  petition  filed  with  the  commission.  In  case 
an  advance  is  granted  it  lies  with  the  commission  to  determine 
whether  a  maximum  percentage  of  increase  should  be  fixed,  or 
whether  the  advance  should  be  allowed  in  the  form  of  specific 
increases.  If  the  uniform  maximum  percentage  of  increase  is 
allowed,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  carriers  to  maintain  or  preserve 
such  relationships  as  are  necessary  to  avoid  discrimination,  and 
to  maintain  fair  industrial  and  commercial  competition. 
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Railroads  Prepared  for  Military  Movements 

The  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  was  followed  by  quickened  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  in  preparation  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  in  the  present  emergency.  One  of  the  first 
steps  was  the  calling  out  of  the  National  Guard  troops  for  the 
guarding  of  railroad  bridges,  as  well  as  other  important  public 
and  private  property.  In  some  cases  where  the  troops  are 
guarding  railroad  bridges  at  points  remote  from  a  city  or  town 
the  roads  have  furnished  them  boarding  cars.  M.  J.  Gormley, 
chief  clerk  to  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  who  is  also  chairman  for  the  central  department  of 
the  National  Defense  Committee  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation, has  been  assigned  as  transportation  expert  to  General 
Barry,  of  Chicago,  and  has  taken  quarters  in  the  offices  of  the 
War   department  of  the   Central   district. 

The  sub-committee  on  passenger  traffic  of  the  National  De- 
fense Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association  met  at 
Chicago  on  April  9  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  up  the  routes 
they  prepared  for  the  movement  of  troops  and  military  supplies 
in  the  territories  under  their  supervision.  The  committees  have 
carefully  worked  out  routes  for  all  conceivable  military  move- 
ments so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  arranging  the  details  of 
routing  whenever  the  carriers  are  called  upon  to  supply  the  army 
with  transportation  facilities.  Special  attention  was  given  to  ar- 
rangements for  movements  through  gateways  without  congestion. 
The  terminal  and  yard  facilities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
New  Orleans  and  other  large  railroad  centers  have  been  care- 
fully charted,  and  running  schedules  of  trains  for  any  possible 
movement  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  have  been 
provided  for.  The  charts  and  plans  prepared  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  territories  under  their  jurisdiction 
were  consolidated  so  that  the  routes,  together  with  the  running 
schedules,  will  be  continuous  and  not  subject  to  delays.  The 
preparation  of  the  information  assembled  at  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing required  18  months  of  expert  analysis,  and  in  this  work  the 
committee  profited  by  the  experience  gained  in  the  movement 
to  the  Mexican  border  last  summer. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  ter- 
ritorial passenger  associations,  and  its  personnel  is  as  follows : 
E.  L.  Bevington.  chairman,  the  Western  Military  committee, 
Chicago;  F.  C.  Donald,  agent.  Central  committee,  Chicago; 
C.  L.  Hunter,  agent,  Trunk  Line  committee,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Howard,  agent,  Southeastern  committee,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  W.  L. 
Pratt,  agent,  New  England  committee.  Boston,  Mass. 


Railway  Revenues  and  Expenses  for  January 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  for  January,  1917,  was  greater  than  January,  1916,  by 
$30  per  mile,  or  10.6  per  cent,  according  to  the  compilations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics. 

Total  operating  revenues,  $300,694,385,  exceeded  those  for 
January.  1916.  by  $39,782,996.  Operating  expenses,  $214,951,191, 
were  greater  by  $31,248,232.  Net  operating  revenue.  $85,743.- 
194,  made  a  gain  of  $8,534,764.  Taxes,  $13,762,116,  increased  by 
$1,369,022.  Net  operating  income  was  $17,929,868,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $7,156,121. 

If  spread  over  the  mileage  represented,  operating  revenues 
averaged  $1,301  per  mile,  an  increase  of  14.7  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  per  mile,  $930.  were  greater  by  16.5  per  cent;  net 
operating  revenue  per  mile,  $371,  shows  an  increase  of  10.6  per 
cent;  while  net  operating  income  per  mile,  $311,  showed  an 
increase  of  10.6  per  cent.     Taxes  per  mile  rose  10.6  per  cent. 

This  summary  covers  231,194  miles  of  operated  line,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  eastern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  January,  1916,  by  8.3  per  cent ;  operating  ex- 
penses rose  17.0  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  decreased  12.7 
per  cent;  and  taxes  increased  10.3  per  cent.  Operating  income 
per  mile  decreased  16.6  per  cent. 

For  the  southern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  January,  1916,  by  16.3  per  cent;  operating  ex- 
penses rose  13.7  per  cent;  net  operating  reevnue  increased  21.5 
per  cent;  and  taxes,  13.1  per  cent.  Operating  income  per  mile 
increased   22.9  per   cent. 

For  the  western  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  January,  1916,  by  22.5  per  cent;  operating  ex- 
penses rose  17.2  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  increased  35.6 
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per  cent ;  and  taxes,  10.2  per  cent.     Operating  income  per  mile 
increased  41.7  per  cent. 

January  net  operating  income  per  mile  was  10.6  per  cent 
greater  in  1917  than  in  1916,  80.9  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915, 
76.5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1914  and  30.7  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1913. 

No  Labor  Disputes  During  the   War 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  adopted  a  report  of  its 
labor  committee,  of  which  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  chairman,  recommending  that 
the  council  shall  issue  a  statement  to  employers  and  employees 
in  industrial  plants  and  transportation  systems  advising  that 
neither  employers  nor  employees  shall  endeavor  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  country's  necessities  to  change  existing  standards 
of  wages  and  working  conditions.  It  is  recommended  that  when 
economic  or  other  emergencies  arise  requiring  changes  of  stand- 
ards, the  same  should  be  made  only  after  such  proposed  changes 
have  been  investigated  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  council  urge  upon 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  that  before  final  adjournment  they 
delegate  to  the  governors  of  the  respective  states  power  to  sus- 
pend or  modify  restrictions  contained  in  their  labor  laws  when 
requested  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  for  a  specified 
period,  not  to  exceed  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  labor  com- 
mittee includes  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  Elisha  Lee,  general  manager  of 
the   Pennsylvania   Railroad. 


The  June  Conventions 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  received  a  number  of  inquiries 
within  the  past  few  days  asking  whether  the  entry  of  our  country 
into  the  war  with  Germany  will  affect  the  June  conventions  of 
the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' associations.  There  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  a  post- 
ponement of  these  conventions  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  developments  may  make  a  meeting  all  the 
more  necessary  in  order  that  special  mechanical  department  prob- 
lems referring  to  the  handling  of  power  and  equipment  may 
receive  consideration. 

The  outlook  for  the  exhibit  is  exceptionally  good,  more  space 
having  been  disposed  of  up  to  this  time  than  was  sold  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  conventions  last  year.  Indeed,  so 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  space  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  open  up  the  northern  section  of  Exhibition  Hall;  this  has  been 
closed  ofif  during  the  past  three  years. 

The  following  exhibitors  have  been  awarded  space  in  addition 
to  those  which  were  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
March  9,  page  413 : 

Atkins,   E.   C,  &   Co.,   Inc.,   Indianapolis,   Iiul. 

Autographic  Recorder  Co.,  New  York 

Automatic   Transportation    Co.,    Buflfalo 

Boss  Nut  Company,   Chicago 

Cincinnati   Iron   &    Steel   Co.,    Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Cleveland    Millinj?   Machine    Co.,    Cleveland,   Ohio 

Commonwealth    Supply    Co.,    Richmond,    Va. 

Giddings  &  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Goff   Electro-Pneumatic   Brake   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Liberty   Manufacturing  Co..  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Modern   Machine  Tool   Co.,   Jackson,   Mich. 

McCabe  Mfg.   Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

National    Brake   Co.,   Inc.,    Buffalo 

Railway  Devices  Company,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Sarco   Petroleum   Products   Co.,   Chicago 

Schroeder    Headlight   Co.,    Evansville,    Ind. 

Southwark   Foundry  &   Machine   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Standard   Railway    Rquipment   Co.,    New   York 

United   States   Laihe  &   Machine   Co.,  Cincinnati,   Ohio 

White   American    Locomotive    Sander   Co.,   Roanoke,   Va. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  that  a  special  train  from  Chi- 
cago, to  be  called  "The  Master  Mechanics'  Special,"  will  be 
available  this  year  for  the  Master  Car  Builders'  and  Master 
Mechanics'  Associations,  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June 
13  to  15  inclusive  and  June  18  to  20  inclusive.  The  train,  having 
the  same  number  of  coaches  and  practically  the  same  accommo- 
dations as  on  the  train  run  last  year,  will  leave  Chicago  Monday, 
June  11,  at  3  p.  m.,  and  arrive  in  Atlantic  City  the  following  af- 
ternoon  at   2  o'clock. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished  only   in   the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age   Gazette  for  each  month. 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Next  annual  convention.  May  1-4,  1917,  Hotel  Chisca, 
Memphis,    Tcnn. 

.\merican  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral,   Chicago,    III.      Next    meeting,    June,    1917,    Denver. 

.\merican  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 
Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  June  13-20,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

.\merican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  S7th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except   July   and   August,    220   W.    57th    St.,    New   York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St.,   New  York.      Next   convention.   May   21-24,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

-Vssociation  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son, Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual 
meeting.    May   30,    1917.      Hotel   Jefferson,    Richmond,    Va. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Next  meeting.  May, 
1917,   Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. —  W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind.  ' 
Next    meeting,    April    19,    La    Salle    Hotel,    Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  iii 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  e.xcept  June,  July 
and    August,    Hotel    La    Salle,    Cliicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar inee.ings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
.Annual   dinner,  2d  Thursday  in   March,   Hotel   Statler,    Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'tl 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,    May,    September    and   November,    Hotel    Sinton,    Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F.  & 
P.,   Richmond,   Va.     Annual  convention,   June    19,   Chicago,   111. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.'  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  Slst  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  May  14-17,  Hotel 
Sherman,   Chicago. 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Annual  convention.  May  22-25,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Rich- 
mond,  Va. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg., 
Chicago.      Next  meeting,  June    13-20,  Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesciay  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and   September,  Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  Tune,  July  and  August 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York.  •  .      j  s       . 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  III.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,   3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June! 
July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial- 
Annex   Hotel,    Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.      Annual   meeting.    May   9-11,    Louisville,    Ky. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,  Collinwood,  Ohio.  Annual  convention.  May  21-23,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va., 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  St.  Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May! 
July,    September,    November,    10   a.   m..   Piedmont   Hotel,    Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.— W.  H.  Wharton,  La   Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,   New  York. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 
Ave.,   Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June    19,   Fresno,  Cal. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept  July  and   August,   Salt   Lake   City. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,   July  and   August,  Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — E.  N.  Layfield,  1735  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  January, 
July  and  August,  Chicago.  Extra  meetings,  except  in  July  and 
August,  generally  on  other  Monday  evenings.  Annual  meeting,  1st 
Wednesday    after    1st   Thursday   in   January,    Cliicago. 
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Traffic  News 
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Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Raiki'ay  Age  Gazette,  addressed 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Traffic  Club,  on  April  12,  on  "Is  the 
Railway  Problem  Insoluble?" 

Summer  tourist  passenger  fares  from  Chicago  and  all  points 
east  to  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Yellowstone  Park,  have  been  ad- 
vanced $2.50  by  all  lines  on  each  round-trip  ticket,  effective  about 
June  1.  The  advance,  though  relatively  smaller,  follows  the  in- 
crease in  regular  interstate  passenger  fares,  which  was  put  into 
effect  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  to  have  an  agent  in  Buenos  Aires, 
R.  H.  Ackernian,  heretofore  chief  clerk  in  the  South  American 
agency  at  Chattanooga,  having  been  named  as  Argentine  agent. 
The  company's  South  American  agency  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
will  be  glad  to  forward  to  Mr.  Ackerman  any  requests  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  Argentine  markets. 

A  continuation  of  the  hearing  before  the  Iowa  Railroad  Com- 
mission on  the  application  of  the  Travelers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion for  a  revision  of  baggage  charges  was  held  on  April  5,  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  session  was  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  testimony  by  the  carriers.  E.  R.  Reynolds,  general  baggage 
agent  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  was  the  chief  witness  of  the 
railroads. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  established  in  the  office  of  the 
general  freight  agent  at  Atlanta  an  "apprentice  squad"  composed 
of  11  men.  Graduates  of  universities  in  the  southern  states  are 
invited  to  join  this  squad,  the  pay  for  the  first  six  months  to  be 
$40  a  month.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months  the  pay  to  those 
in  the  squad  who  have  made  satisfactory  progress  will  be  ad- 
vanced  to   $50. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Pittsburgh  Association  of  Freight 
Traffic  Agents  held  on  March  19  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
C.  T.  Phillips,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific; 
vice-president,  H.  C.  Mitchell,  commercial  agent  of  the  St. 
Joseph  &  Grand  Island;  vice-president,  J.  L.  Chapman,  traveling 
freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  secretary,  F.  G.  Schultz, 
traveling  freight  agent  of  the  New  York  Central;  treasurer, 
A.  R.  McCormick,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Southern. 

J.  C.  Lincoln,  traffic  manager  of  the  Merchants'  Association, 
of  New  Y'ork  City,  has  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission a  protest  against  the  diversity  of  freight  classilrcations, 
in  use  by  the  railroads,  and  the  inconvenience  thereby  caused  to 
New  Y'ork  shippers.  Mr.  Lincoln  proposes  a  consolidated  classi- 
fication. He  recognizes  the  difficulties  of  making  a  single  uni- 
form classification  for  the  whole  country,  but  calls  attention  to 
what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  that  direction,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  three  existing  classifications,  the  Official,  the 
Southern  and  the  Western,  be  consolidated  into  a  single  issue, 
the  ratings  in  the  different  territories  to  be  shown  in  parallel 
columns.  This  would  not  only  facilitate  matters  for  shippers, 
but  would  make  more  prominent  the  lack  of  uniformity,  and 
thus  tend  to  expedite  the  work  of  removing  the  existing 
differences. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  in  view  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  feeding  the  fighting  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  danger 
of  additional  scarcity  of  labor  on  farms,  has  taken  action  to  pro- 
mote conservation  of  labor.  Realizing  the  labor  shortage  on 
farms  in  its  territory,  and  the  increasing  difficulties  the  company 
has  established  a  farm  labor  bureau  and  employment  agency, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  traffic  department.  A  list  is 
being  compiled  giving  the  name  of  each  farmer  on  or  near  the 
road,  the  distance  of  his  farm  from  the  station;  the  number  of 
acres  devoted  to  each  crop,  including  cereals,  forage,  vegetables 
and  fruits ;  the  amount  of  farm  labor  needed  for  the  kind  of 
work  offered,  and  the  dates  when  needed  and  the  rates  of  pay 
per  day.  The  road  will  make  a  special  fare  as  an  inducement 
to  city  men  who  cannot  serve  their  country  at  the  front,  but  who 
desire  to  aid  in  the  food  branch  of  the  service. 


Lumbermen  Object  to  Car  Service  Rules 

I  he  special  transportation  committee  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  session  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  association  at  Chicago  on  April  4  and  5,  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  the  car  service  commission  of  the  American 
Railway   Association : 

"The  car  situation  in  lumber  producing  territory  is  extremely 
serious  and  measures  adopted  heretofore  to  effect  relief  have 
been  unsuccessful.  The  present  car  service  rules  are  ineffective 
from  the  standpoint  of  shippers  and  also  work  hardship  on 
carriers.  The  transportation  committee  at  a  meeting  here  to-day 
respectfully  urges  the  pooling  of  freight  equipment,  which  we 
believe  the  only  effective  solution." 
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Increases  in  Taxes  and  Advances  in  Rates 

W.  D.  Hines,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  addressed  the  Knife  and  I'ork 
Club  at  'Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  March  29.     He  said  in  part: 

"The  farmers  and  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  West 
have  suffered  greatly  in  the  past  year  on  account  of  the  con- 
gestion which  has  interfered  with  the  distribution  of  cars,  and 
which  has  prevented  the  free  movement  of  freight.  To  an  im- 
portant extent  that  congestion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  rail- 
roads on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  not  been  able  to  incur  the 
enormous  cost  of  enlarging  their  terminal  facilities  so  as  to  take 
care  satisfactorily  of  all  the  loaded  cars.  Doubtless  the  question 
may  occur  to  some  of  you.  Why  do  the  railroads  talk  so  much 
about  low  rates?  In  every  other  field  we  find  a  tendency  toward 
heavy  increases  in  costs.  Certainly  the  government  makes  no 
apologies  for  steadily  increasing  the  taxes.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  the  public  accepts  without  a  murmur  the  heaviest  increases 
in  taxes,  and  yet  has  shown,  at  least  in  the  past,  such  a  strong 
disposition  to  resist  any  increases  in  railroad  rates." 

Dissenting  Opinion  in  Illinois  Rate  Case 

Walter  A.  Shaw,  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  has  made  public  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  five 
per  cent  freight  rate  case  recently  decided.  He  advocates  a 
horizontal  increase  of  five  cents  a  ton  in  coal  rates  in  order  to 
maintain  present  rate  adjustments,  and  to  preserve  trade  rela- 
tions which  have  grown  up  at  coal  market  centers.  The  ma- 
jority decision  in  the  case  allowed  a  maximum  increase  of  five 
Iier  cent  in  coal  rates.  Mr.  Shaw's  statement  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

"It  appears  that  coal  mines  in  Illinois  are  grouped  for  rate- 
making  purposes,  and  that  the  largest  set  of  groups  is  in  the 
Springfield  district,  which  is  approximately  160  miles  in  length 
and  60  miles  in  width.  The  rates  from  all  mines  in  any  of  the 
tiToups  to  the  principal  Illinois  markets  are  identical,  regardless 
of  mileage. 

"It  seems  that,  when  the  groups  were  established,  the  rates  to 
Chicago  and  other  principal  consuming  markets  were  fixed  from 
the  northern  Illinois  group  as  a  controlling  rate,  and  that  the 
rates  from  all  other  Illinois  groups  to  the  same  destinations  were 
made  by  adding  certain  arbitraries  to  the  existing  northern 
Illinois  group  rate. 

"Prior  to  1896  there  existed  great  dissatisfaction  as  to  rates 
for  transmission  of  coal,  and,  as  a  result,  the  whole  question  was 
submitted  to  arbitration,  resulting  in  what  is  known  as  the 
'I'aithorn  award,'  made  in  the  year  1896  after  an  extended 
investigation  of  all  features  of  the  coal  mining  and  distribution 
industry. 

"Freight  rates  fixed  in  the  F"aithorn  compromise  took  into 
consideration  not  only  freight  differentials,  but  also  the  cost 
of  coal  in  the  different  districts,  the  thickness  of  the  coal  veins, 
tile  heatin.g  value  of  the  several  coals,  and  many  other  elements 
of  production  costs. 

"Interstate  coal  rates  into  Chicago  now  range  from  57  cents 
for  the  northern  Illinois  group  to  $1.05  for  the  southern  Illinois 
group.  An  increase  of  5  per  cent,  therefore,  makes  the  range 
of  increase  vary  from  2.8  cents  for  northern  Illinois  coal  to 
Syft  cents  for  southern  Illinois  coal. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  coal  is  handled 
in  Chicago  by  brokers  on  margins  of  a  few  cents  a  ton,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  a  disturbance  of  present  differentials  would 
create  new  and  drastic  conditions  in  the  competitive  coal  market." 


April  13,  1917 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  7  proposed  in- 
creased rates  filed  by  R.  H.  Countiss  on  dried  or  evaporated 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  California  to  eastern  points. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  October  14  an 
increased  rate  proposed  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  on  coke  c.l. 
from  the  Pocahontas,  Tug  River  and  Clinch  Valley  districts  to 
Lawrence.  Ohio. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  October  14  tariffs 
filed  by  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  naming  increased  com- 
modity rates  on  coal  in  carloads  from  Dawson,  N.  M.,  to  various 
destinations  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  8  to  August  6  the 
operation  of  provisions  of  a  Missouri  Pacific  tariff  providing 
for  the  cancellation  of  rates  on  cement,  c.l.,  from  lola  and  other 
Kansas  producing  points  to  destinations  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  in  South  Dakota. 

The  commission  has  suspended  tariffs  filed  by  the  eastern 
railroads  reducing  the  free  time  on  coal  shipments  to  tidewater, 
which  were  to  become  effective  on  April  10.  The  Pennsylvania 
Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association  and  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators'  Association  have  filed  protests  with  the  commission. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  3  the  operation 
of  increased  rates  filed  by  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  on  lum- 
ber in  carloads  from  various  points  of  origin  in  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  other  cities  to  Thebes,  111.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
other  destinations.  Rates  to  Memphis  are  in  some  cases  in- 
creased by   as   much   as   5   cents   per   100   pounds. 

The  commission  has  voted  not  to  suspend  tariffs  naming  ir> 
creased  rates  en  bituminous  coal  from  mines  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  other  states  to  Lake  Erie  ports  for 
transshipment  by  vessel,  which  will  become  effective  on  April 
15  and  later  dates.  Applications  for  suspension  of  local  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  from  the  mines  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Buffalo 
rate  points  are  still  pending. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  October  14  tariffs 
providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  joint  through  rates  on  bitumin- 
ous coal  from  mines  located  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Chartiers  &  Youghiogheny 
Railway  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  to  various  destina- 
tions on  the  Erie,  Lehigh  Valley,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  New  York  Central,  West  Shore  and  Delaware  & 
Hudson. 


Rates  on  Coal  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Traffic  Bureau  of  Nashville  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Clark: 

A  rate  on  coal  from  western  Kentucky  mines  on  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  increased  from  80  cents  to  90 
cents  per  ton  on  February  16,  1916,  is  found  not  justified,  and  a 
rate  of  80  cents  per  ton  is  prescribed  as  maximum  for  the  future. 
Reparation  awarded.     (43  I.  C.  C,  366.) 


Embargoes  on  Hay  at  New  York 

New  York  Hay  Exchange  Company  v.  New  York  Central. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

Because  of  the  accumulation  of  hay  in  its  warehouse  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  New  York  Central  has  found  it 
necessary  for  many  years  to  declare  embargoes  from  time  to  time 
to  relieve  the  congestion.  That  method  having  proved  unsatis- 
factory the  defendant  recently  adopted  a  new  system,  whereby 
shippers  are  required  to  present  permits  issued  by  defendant's 
agent  in  New  York  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  acceptance 
of  shipments.  These  permits  are  issued  in  the  first  instance  to 
wholesale  dealers  in  hay  in  New  York,  the  number  of  permits 
which  a  dealer  is  entitled  to  receive  depending  upon  the  size 
of  his  business  as  indicated  by  his  total  receipts  of  hay  during 


three  months  selected  by  the  defendant.  Upon  complaint  alleg- 
ing that  the  practice  in  question  is  unreasonable  and  discrim- 
inatory, and  that  it  gives  an  undue  preference  to  certain  shippers, 
the  commission  holds  that  the  practice  is  unlawful.  (43  I.  C.  C, 
281.) 

Dairy  Products 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association  v.  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Daniels: 

Prior  to  March  20,  1915,  official  classification  lines  transported 
dairy  products  in  refrigerator  cars,  under  ice  if  necessary,  at 
first-class  rates  for  dressed  poultry,  second-class  rates  for  butter 
and  eggs,  and  third-class  rates  for  cheese,  in  any  quantity.  On 
that  date  separate  charges  in  addition  to  the  class  rates  then 
obtaining  were  made  effective  for  "ice  and  salt  furnished"  on 
car  lots  of  15,000  lb.  or  more,  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  ton  of  ice 
supplied,  and  at  a  charge  for  "refrigeration  on  less-than-carload 
shipments"  of  less  than  15,000  lb.,  of  from  5  to  10  cents  per  100 
lb.,  varying  with  the  amount  of  the  applicable  first-class  rate 
of  100  lb.  of  load  for  which  refrigerator  car  service,  with  or 
without  ice,  was  furnished.  The  new  charges  were  not  sus- 
pended. The  commissioner  finds  that  the  separately  established 
charges  of  March  20,  1915,  effected  an  increase  in  the  aggregate 
rate;  that  the  class  rates  prior  to  March  20,  1915,  included  com- 
pensation for  the  refrigeration  and  refrigerator  car  service  now 
separately  assessed;  and  that  the  propriety  of  the  rates  resulting 
in  increased  charges  is  not  established  of  record.  (43  I.  C.  C, 
392.) 


PERSONNEL  OF    COMMISSIONS 

Daniel  L.  Turner,  acting  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  District,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer;  salary  $15,000  yearly.  Alfred  Craven, 
formerly  chief  engineer  at  a  salary  of  $20,000  a  year,  is  now 
consulting    engineer,    at   $12,000. 

Ernest  A.  Stewart,  examiner.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, has  resigned  to  open  an  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  as 
transportation  expert  and  traffic  accountant.  Mr.  Stewart  has 
been  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since  January, 
1913.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  president  of  the  Merchants' 
Traffic  Association  with  office  at  Los  Angeles ;  and  before  taking 
up  work  with  that  organization  served  in  various  capacities  in 
the  operating,  accounting  and  traffic  departments  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  the  Mexican  Central,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Coast  Lines.  He  will  handle 
matters  pertaining  to  transportation  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  public  utilities  and  state  railroad 
commissions,  as  well  as  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for 
carriers   and   shippers. 


COURT    NEWS 

"Approach  to  Bridge" 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  an  unfailing  rule  as  to  what  is  an 
approach  to  a  bridge  which  the  railroad  company  is  obliged  to 
maintain  and  what  is  not.  The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  a  public  street,  leading  to  a  bridge  on  a  4  per  cent  grade, 
filled  to  its  full  width  and  at  a  height  above  abutting  property, 
which  permits  the  use  of  such  property  for  ordinary  business 
purposes  at  street  level,  susceptible  of  all  the  uses  of  a  public 
street,  with  sidewalk,  curbing  and  other  street  improvements,  is 
not  an  "approach  to  the  bridge,"  which  the  railroad  company  is 
forever  bound  to  maintain  and  keep  in  surface  repair. — State  v. 
Great  Northern  (Minn.),  161  N.  W.,  596.  Decided  February 
23,  1917. 


Collection  of  Freight  Charges 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  holds  that,  though 
the  carrier  can,  notwithstanding  the  usual  clause  of  the  bill  of 
lading  as  to  delivery  to  the  consignee  on  payment  of  the  freight, 
and  regardless  of  the  ownership  of  the  goods,  waive  its  lien  and 
recover  the  freight  charges  from  the  consignor,  where  the  carrier 
attempts  to  collect  from  the  consignee,  but  through  error  col- 
lected only  part  of  the  amount  due,  and  could  thereafter  have 
collected  the  balance  from  the  consignee  who  owned  the  goods. 
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from  other  goods  in  its  possession,  it  will  be  bound  by  its  elec- 
tion to  collect  from  the  consignee  and  not  permitted  to  sue  the 
consignor  for  the  balance. — Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  v. 
Zemurray,  238  Fed.,  789.  Decided  January  16,  1916.  Rehearing 
denied  February  27,  1917. 


says  he  took  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  and  yet  to  have  been 
.struck  by  the  train."  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed, 
and  judgment  for  the  defendant  was  directed. — Perrin  v.  New 
Orleans  Terminal  (La.),  74  So.,  160.  Rehearing  denied  January 
IS,  1917. 


Pedestrians  Crossing  Railroad  Bridge  Held  Trespassers 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  it  is  the  established 
rule  in  that  state  that  persons  who  use  a  railroad  bridge  for  their 
own  convenience  are  trespassers,  and  their  status  as  such  cannot 
be  changed  to  that  of  licensees  by  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
such  trespassing.  A  railroad  bridge  was  without  planking  for 
foot  passengers,  and  there  was  no  place,  except  at  the  piers,  where 
a  pedestrian  could  stand  and  clear  a  passing  train.  Signs  warned 
the  public  not  to  use  the  bridge.  The  court  holds  that  the  com- 
pany could  not  be  held  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  the  bridge 
as  a  highway  for  pedestrians,  and  was  not  liable  for  the  death  of 
a  person  attempting  to  walk  across  it. — McCoy  v.  Williamson  & 
Pond  Creek  (Ky.,  192  S.  W.  45.    Decided  February  23,  1917.) 

Intoxicating  Liquors — Prohibited  Territory 

In  a  prosecution  against  a  carrier  for  violating  the  Kentucky 
statute  by  transporting  into  territory  where  the  sale  was  pro- 
hibited liquor  which  was  not  intended  by  the  consignee  for  his 
personal  and  family  use,  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds 
that,  as  the  carrier  is  not  liable  unless  the  statement  that  the 
liquor  was  intended  for  personal  and  family  use  was  false,  the 
carrier  cannot  be  convicted,  though  its  agent  believed  the  state- 
ment was  false,  and  an  instruction  to  the  jury  so  declaring  was 
impioper.  The  carrier  is  liable  only  if  the  statement  was  false 
and  it  knew  or  was  charged  with  knowledge  of  facts  which  would 
have  informed  a  reasonably  prudent  person  that  the  statement 
was  false. — Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Commonwealth  (Kv.),  192 
S.  W.  56.     Decided  February  27,  1917. 

Shipment  "Freight  Collect" — Liability  of  Consignor 

Lumber  was  delivered  to  a  carrier  under  a  bill  of  lading,  nam- 
ing the  consignee,  and  showing  that  the  lumber  was  to  be  shipped 
"freight  collect."  The  carrier  tendered  the  lumber  to  the  con- 
signee, who  refused  to  receive  it  or  pay  the  freight  charges  after 
due  notice.  The  consignor  was  within  a  reasonable  time  there- 
after notified  of  this  refusal,  but  took  no  steps  to  pay  the  freight 
charges  or  take  care  of  the  lumber.  The  carrier  in  conformity 
with  law  sold  the  goods  to  enforce  its  lien  for  charges,  and  there 
was  still  a  balance  due,  for  which  it  sued  the  consignor.  The 
Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  held  that  the  consignor  was  liable 
for  such  balance,  since  the  liability  of  the  consignor  with  whom 
a  contract  of  shipment  is  made  for  the  freight  charges  provided 
for  therein  exists  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  consignee  is 
the  owner,  and  irrespective  of  the  failure  of  the  carrier  to  collect 
freight  from  the  consignee. — Miller  &.  Vidor  Lumber  Co.  v.  Atch- 
ison, T.  &  S.  F.  Co.  (Tex.),  192  S.  W.  354.  Decided  January  12, 
1917. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Rule — Louisiana 

In  an  action  for  personal  injuries  and  the  destruction  of  an 
automobile,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  driving  along  a 
road  parallel  to  the  defendant's  track;  and,  turning  sharply  at 
right  angles  into  a  crossing,  he  ran  his  car  in  front  of  a  train; 
&nd  the  train  could  not  be  stopped.  The  automobile  was  in 
view  of  the  engineman  for  a  long  distance;  and  he  thought  it 
would  continue  along  the  road.  The  necessary  warnings  were 
properly  given,  and  he  did  what  he  could  to  avoid  the  accident. 
The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  holds  that  "if  a  traveler  fails  to 
stop,  look  and  listen  before  crossing  a  railroad  track  in  the 
country,  he  is  at  fault;  and  he  cannot  recover  damages  because 
of  a  collision  with  a  train  on  said  track.  ...  It  was  the  duty 
of  plaintiff,  before  crossing  the  track,  to  have  stopped,  looked 
and  listened,  and  where  it  is  shown  that  the  view  was  unob- 
structed and  the  accident  occurred  m  the  day-time,  it  is  clear 
that  the  train  was  in  plain  view  of  plaintiff  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  before  the  accident  to  have  allowed  him  to  realize  its 
presence,  and  to  have  avoided  the  danger.  .  .  .  Even  if  the 
-weeds  had  obstructed  plaintiff's  view,  as  he  claims,  his  duty  to 
stop,  look  and  listen  was  the  more  incumbent  upon  him.  .  .  . 
it  is  not  possible  for  plaintiff  to  have  taken  the  care  which  he 


Right  to  Eject  Passenger — Damages 

In  an  action  against  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio, 
for  wrongful  ejection,  both  roads  running  trains  out  of  the  union 
station  at  Paducah,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  held  a  ticket  over 
the  Illinois  Central,  but  by  misdirection  of  the  joint  employees  of 
the  roads,  or  of  the  employees  of  the  wrong  train,  took  passage  on 
a  Mobile  &  Ohio  train.  She  was  put  down  at  a  short  distance  from 
a  town  where  ample  accommodation  for  her  comfort  was  provided 
and  she  could  get  a  train  on  the  proper  road.  The  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  her  ejection  at  that  point  was  proper. 
As  she  did  not  suffer  any  personal  injury  or  illness,  she  was  not 
entitled  to  damages  for  mere  fright  or  mental  suffering.  And  as 
no  time  was  lost  and  no  additional  expense  was  incurred,  the 
damages,  if  any,  should  be  confined  to  such  a  sum  as  would  fairly 
compensate  her  for  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  which  she 
suffered  as  the  direct  and  proximate  result  of  her  ejection  at  an 
unsuitable  place.  Mobile  &  Ohio  v.  Dill  (Ky.),  191  S.  W.,  80. 
Decided  January  23,  1917. 

Ticket  Agents*  Authority  to  Arrest  Offenders 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  company  for  false  arrest  and 
malicious  prosecution  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  with  a  friend, 
went  to  the  defendant's  ticket  ofiice  in  Oklahoma  City  and  bought 
tickets,  giving  as  part  payment  a  $20  bill.  They  then  went  to 
their  hotel,  and  while  dining  there  two  policemen  appeared  at  the 
hotel  with  one  of  the  ticket  agents.  The  agent  went  into  the 
dining  room  and  accused  the  plaintiff  of  passing  a  counterfeit 
$20  bill.  The  plaintiff  protested  that  he  did  not  know  the  bill  was 
counterfeit,  and  gave  another  in  its  place.  The  agent  then  left, 
and  soon  after  the  police  arrested  the  plaintiff  for  passing  coun- 
terfeit money.  He  was  afterwards  released,  on  its  being  found 
that  the  bill,  though  somewhat  unusual  in  appearance,  was  genu- 
ine. The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  railroad  was 
not  liable,  the  transaction  between  the  railroad  and  the  plaintiff 
having  terminated  before  the  arrest.  A  ticket  agent,  not  ap- 
pointed to  detect  and  arrest  oft'enders,  has  no  such  authority,  ex- 
cept that  implied  from  his  duty  to  receive  good  money  for  tickets 
sold ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  such  authority  ends. — 
Sacks  V.  St.  Louis  &  S.  F.  (Mo.),  192  S.  W.  418.  Decided  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1917. 

Duty  to  Passengers  Destined  to  Flag  Stations 

In  an  action  for  damages  to  a  man  and  his  wife  resulting  from 
being  carried  past  their  destination,  a  flag  station,  and  having 
to  walk  back,  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court,  citing  several  prior 
Arkansas  cases  on  the  point,  holds  that  the  purchase  of  a  ticket 
from  a  station  agent  entitling  a  passenger  to  be  carried  to  a 
flag  station  is  not  notice  to  the  conductor  that  the  passenger  had 
such  a  ticket.  But  where  railroad  companies  require  passengers 
before  entering  the  train  to  exhibit  their  tickets  to  men  in  charge 
of  the  particular  train  on  which  passengers  intend  to  embark, 
this  is  notice  to  the  conductor,  and  the  railroad  will  be  liable  for 
carrying  passengers  beyond  their  destination  because  of  the 
conductor's  failure  to  take  up  tickets  and  stop  the  train  at  the 
flag  station.  Where,  however,  the  passenger  is  not  required  to 
thus  exhibit  his  ticket,  then  the  railroad  has  no  notice  of  such 
ticket  until  it  is  exhibited  to  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  lift 
or  check  the  tickets.  In  the  present  case  the  evidence  showed 
that  passengers  were  supposed  to  show  their  tickets  when  get- 
ting on  at  ticket  stations,  and  the  railroad  was  held  liable.  The 
plaintiffs  had  to  walk  back  about  4  miles  to  their  destination. 
The  jury  awarded  the  man,  who  had  carried  two  large  suit  cases, 
$25,  and  his  wife,  who  had  testified  that  the  walk  caused  her  to 
be  sick  in  bed  for  a  week,  $200.  On  appeal,  the  Arkansas  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  $25  to  the  man  was  ample,  and  re- 
duced the  damages  to  his  wife  to  $100.  The  court  said  that  "the 
jurors  in  such  cases  should  not  indulge  in  speculations  and  award 
imaginary  damages,  but  should  assess  the  amount  at  what  they 
believe  under  the  evidence  to  be  actual  compensation  for  the  in- 
juries sustained."— Rock  Island  v.  Blundell  (Ark.),  191  S.  W., 
940.     Decided  January  22,  1917. 
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2.lliiiiiiiniNiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiri iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiitliiit 

Railway  Officers  I 

Hiiiiiiiniiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiii: 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

M.  E.  Moody,  assistant  auditor  and  claim  agent  of  the  Inter- 
state Railroad,  has  been  appointed  auditor  with  office  at  Big 
Stone    Gap,    Va.,    vice    F.    L.    Lilley    resigned. 

L.  D.  Lacy,  chief  clerk  to  the  controller  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  passenger 
traffic,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  succeeding  L  D.  Briggs, 
Jr.,  deceased. 

William  Hepburn  Bremner,  -general  solicitor  for  the  Minneap- 
olis &  St.  Louis,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  elected  acting 
president,  succeeding  E.  L.  Brown,  resigned  on  account  of  con- 
tinued ill  health. 

Ben  L.  Allen,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Colorado,  Kansas  &  Oklahoma,  with  office  at  Scott 
City,  Kan.,  as  announced  in  these  columns  on  March  23,  was 
born  at  Oregon,  iKto.,  on  March  19,  1871.  In  March,  1889,  he 
entered  railway  service  as  a  rodman  on  the  Rio  Grande  Southern. 
From  January,  1892,  to  January,  1896,  he  was  county  surveyor 
for  Logan  county,  Kan.,  and  spent  the  following  three  years  in 
the  employ  of  various  small  lines  in  Colorado  as  instrument- 
man  and  resident  engineer.  From  1901  to  1907  he  was  with  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  first  as  resident  engineer  and  then  as 
locating  engineer  at  various  points  along  the  line  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas.  In  1908  he  was  again  elected  county  surveyor  of 
Logan  county,  Kan.,  and  in  1910  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  Colorado,  Kansas  &  Oklahoma,  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment,  as  noted  above. 
He  succeeds  F.  S.  Yantis,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

Operating 

The  position  of  G.  H.  Gilmer,  assistant  superintendent  at 
Stonega,  Va.,  of  the  Interstate  Railroad,  has  been  abolished. 

D.  R.  Crowley  has  been  appointed  terminal  trainmaster  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

G.  H.  Westcott,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Copper  Range  at  Houghton,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  also  car 
accountant. 

F.  R.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  Sapulpa,  Okla., 
succeeding  O.  G.  Cox,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

W.  S.  Campbell  has  been  appointed  manager  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad  with  office  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  vice  J.  H.  Rightmeyer,  resigned. 

M.  A.  Welsh  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Water- 
loo, Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  succeeding  O.  S. 
Lamb,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

George  A.  Dennis  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Nickel 
Plate-Lackawanna  Dairy  Line,  with  office  at  Chicago,  III.,  suc- 
ceeding H.  H.  Briffham,  resigned  to  go  into  other  business. 

W.  Tansley,  assi.?tant  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
at  London,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Laurentian  division,  with  office  at  Montreal,  Que.,  in  place  of 
H.  J.  Humphrey,  transferred. 

C.  H.  Buford,  engineer  of  track  elevation  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Dakota  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Sioux  City.  la. 

C.  L.  Harris,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern lines  east  of  Port  Arthur  at  Rosedale,  Ont.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Toronto  district,  with  jurisdiction 
over  Rideau,  Trenton,  Muskoka  and  Orillia  subdivisions  and  To- 
ronto terminals  with  headquarters  at  Rosedale.  John  Irwin, 
superintendent  at  Trenton,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Toronto  district,  with   jurisdiction   over   Picton,   Maynooth, 
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Irondale,  Tweed  and  Brockville  subdivisions,  with  headquarters  at 
Trenton. 

Victor  Wierman,  superintendent  of  the  Trenton  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  transferred  to  the  office  of 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  division  at  New 
York  City;  E.  J.  Cleave,  superintendent  of  the  Cresson  division, 
at  Cresson,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Tren- 
ton division,  with  headquarters  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Wierman;  F.  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  division,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Cresson 
division;  J.  M.  Henry,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
division,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  division;  and  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  division  engineer  of 
the  Pittsburgh  division,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  same  division.     Effective  April  15. 

W.  M.  Haver,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Wheeling  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  with  office  at  Wheel- 
ing W.  Va.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 

born       at       Willoughby, 

^^^  Ohio,   on   Dec.    5,    1866, 

^^■|HH|||.  and  was  educated  in  the 

^^^^^^^%l.  public   schools   and   high 

^F  ^  schools     of     Collinwood 

■^''  and  Collamer,  Ohio.    He 

began  railway  work  in 
December,  1886,  as  a  lo- 
comotive fireman  on  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  and  was  pro- 
moted to  locomotive  en- 
gineman  in  1890.  He 
subsequently  served  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  in 
the  same  capacity.  In 
November,  1901,  he  went 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
as  an  engineman  and  for 
a  while  was  employed  on 
special  air  brake  work. 
In  September,  1910,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  road  foreman 
of  engines  at  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va.,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Newark  division.  On 
Sept.  20,  1913,  he  was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Monongah 
division,  and  in  January,  1915,  he  was  made  supervisor  of  freight 
transportation  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  subsequently  served  as 
terminal  trainmaster  at  Wheeling,  and  on  Jan.  10,  1917,  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  superintendent  at  Pittsburgh,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
same  road  as  above  noted. 

Traffic 

A.  D.  Phillips,  general  eastern  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland 
at  New  York,  has  resigned  to  become  traffic  manager  of  the  Fisk 
Rubber  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

H.  L.  Peters,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent, 
with  office  at  Valdosta,  Ga.,  vice  D.  W.  Agnew,  resigned  to  accept 
service    with    another   company. 

George  E.  Schnitzer  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office 
at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  vice  J.  E.  Johanson,  general  freight  agent, 
resigned  to  accept  other  service. 

H.  H.  Brigham,  general  manager  of  the  Nickel  Plate-Lacka- 
wanna Dairy  Line,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  resigned  to 
give  all  his  attention  in  future  to  his  duties  as  president  of 
the  North  American  Car  Company  and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
Dispatch. 

W.  E.  Creamer,  westbound  agent  of  the  Wabash  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  been  promoted  to  division  freight  and  passenger 
agent,  with  office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  succeeding  A.  A. 
McKowen,  transferred  to  other  duties.  L.  C.  Hodkins,  traveling 
freight  agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding  Mr.  Creamer. 

C.  P.  Fegan,  district  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  resigned  to  enter  military  service  in 
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tlic  quartcrnia.stcr's  department,  lie  will  be  .succeeded  as  district 
passenger  agent  at  Dallas  by  Clarence  Jones,  now  city  passenger 
and  ticket  agent  with  the  title  of  acting  district  passenger  and 
ticket  agent. 

B.  M.  Scott  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  with  office  at  Long 
Beach,  Cal.;  Howard  Truslow,  passenger  and  freight  agent  at 
Santa  Barbara,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Santa 
Barbara,  and  J.  J.  Tavis,  city  passenger  and  freight  agent  at 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  has  iieen  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Santa 
Ana. 

John  F.  Sullivan,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines  in  Texas,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  these  lines,  with  office  at  Houston,  Texas, 
was  announced  in  these 
columns  two  weeks  ago, 
was  born  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  July  27,  1879. 
After  leaving  high  school 
he  entered  railway  serv- 
ice with  the  Texas  & 
New  Orleans  as  a  clerk 
and  stenographer  in  the 
superintendent's  office  at 
Houston,  Texas,  in  Au- 
gust, 1899.  In  March, 
1910  he  was  appointed 
ticket  agent  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Western  at  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  and  on 
July  1,  1903,  was  ad- 
vanced to  city  passenger 
and  ticket  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Texas 
lines  at  Houston.  From 
April,  1908,  to  October, 
1910,    he    was    traveling 

passenger  agent  for  the  Louisiana  &  Northern  at  Houston,  and 
was  then  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  for  all  the  South- 
ern Pacific  lines  in  Texas  with  the  same  headquarters,  which 
latter  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  April  1,  1917,  when 
his  present  appointment  as  assistant  general  passenger  agent  be- 
came effective.     He  succeeds  John  T.  Monroe,  promoted. 

Joseph  Hellen,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  was  announced  in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago,  was 
born  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
June  1,  1866.  He  first 
entered  railway  service 
with  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
as  a  clerk  in  the  pur- 
chasing department  in 
March,  1886,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  went  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  as  a 
clerk  in  the  auditor's  of- 
fice at  New  Orelans,  La. 
In  October,  1894,  he  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  of 
passenger  accounts  in 
this  same  office  and  in 
September,  1896,  became 
chief  clerk  of  the  passen- 
ger department  of  this 
company's  Texas  lines  at 
Houston.  From  June, 
1903,  to  February,  1906, 
he  was  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  with  the 

same  headquarters,  being  then  appointed  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans.  On  January,  1912,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  all  Southern  Pa- 
cific lines  in  Texas  and  held  this  position  until  January  1,  1916, 
when  he  was  advanced  to  general  passenger  agent  of  this  com- 
pany's lines  in  Louisiana,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans. 
He  now  becomes  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific lines  in  Texas,  succeeding  J.  H.  R.  Parsons,  promoted. 


J.    Hellen 
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Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

]'.  E.  Bast,  fuel  inspector  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at 
Colonic,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  fuel  agent,  with  office  at 
Albany,   N.  Y. 

Daniel  Preston  Kellogg  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  for  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  as  announced  in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago. 
He  was  born  at  Alliance, 
Ohio,  April  17,  1869.  In 
June,  1889,  he  entered 
railway  service  as  a  ma- 
chinist's apprentice  with 
the  Missouri  Pacific  in 
Kansas.  During  1892  he 
was  engaged  in  installing 
machinery  in  contract 
shops  in  Utah  and  the 
following  year  was  ap- 
pointed roundhouse  fore- 
man for  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in 
Wisconsin.  From  1896 
to  1897  and  during  part 
of  1898  he  was  assistant 
general  foreman  of  the 
Duluth  &  Iron  Range  at 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  be- 
ing then  appointed  air 
brake  inspector  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Oak- 
land, Cal.  In  the  latter  part  of  1898  he  was  promoted  to  general 
foreman  of  locomotives  for  this  same  company,  and  in  1904  was 
transferred  to  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  with  the  title  of  master  mechanic. 
From  1906  to  1910  he  was  master  mechanic  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  he  was  then  advanced  to  superintendent  of  shops  with  the 
same  headquarters,  which  latter  position  he  continued  to  fill  up 
to  March  1,  1917,  when  his  present  appointment  as  noted  above 
became  efifective. 

C.  C.  Cook,  whose  appointment  as  district  engineer  maintenance 
of  way,  of  the  West  Virginia  district  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Wheeling.  ^^^  \'a..  has  already  been 
announced  in  these  col- 
unms,  entered  the  service 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
on  May  9,  1900,  in  the 
engineering  department 
as  a  chainman  at  Graf- 
ton, W.  Va.  He  subse- 
quently served  as  level- 
man  and  transitman  until 
June,  1903,  and  then  as 
assistant  resident  engi- 
neer and  field  engineer 
on  construction  and  sur- 
veys at  Pittsburgh  and 
Baltimore.  From  De- 
cember, 1905,  to  August, 
1909,  he  was  chief  drafts- 
man on  surveys,  in  the 
chief  engineer's  depart- 
ment at  Baltimore  and 
at  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
and  then  was  assistant 
engineer   maintenance   of  ' 

way  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  until  September,  1910,  when  he  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Baltimore,  Md.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1911,  he  was  appointed  division  engineer,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  in  May,  1913,  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to 
Pittsburgh,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  district  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
West  Virginia  district  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

H.  S.  Russell,  division  engineer  of  the  Middle  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  division ;  C.  E.  Brinser,  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Monongahela  division,  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  Middle  division;  T.  J.  Skillman,  division 
engineer  of  the  Camden  Terminal  and  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea- 
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shore  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Monongahela  division;  D.  T.  Easby,  division  engineer  of  the 
Allegheny  division,  has  been  transferred  to  the  position  of  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  Camden  Terminal  and  West  Jersey  &  Sea- 
shore Railroad;  and  J.  O.  Hackenberg,  supervisor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh division  at  East  Liberty,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  di- 
vision  engineer  of  the  Allegheny  division.     Effective  April   15. 

II.  H.  Harsh,  division  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Garrett,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  division 
engineer  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Cunningham,  roadmaster  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  at  Liberal,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer, 
with  office  at  Dalhart,  Tex.,  succeeding  A.  J.  Wise,  resigned. 

J.  H.  Charlton,  formerly  assistant  engineer  of  the  Virginian, 
has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Boyne  City,  Gaylord  & 
Alpena,  with  headquarters  at  Boyne  City,  Mich.,  succeeding  M.  G. 
Gates,  resigned. 

C.  F.  Burrell,  engineer  and  roadmaster  of  the  Kentucky  & 
Indiana  Terminal  Railroad  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  maintenance  of  way,  and  James  McDonald  has  been 
appointed  roadmaster.  The  office  of  engineer  and  roadmastei 
has  been  abolished. 

Purchasing 

Don  B.  Sebastian,  fuel  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  has  resigned  to  become  associated  with  the  Bickett  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Sebastian  will  be  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  company  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

Frank  S.  Austin,  who  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper 
of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  with  headquarters  at  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  November  6,  1886,  at  Lynn,  Mass.  He  attended  Ingalls 
Grammar  School,  also  the  English  High  School  of  his  native 
city  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1909.  The 
same  year  he  began  railway  work  with  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and 
has  been  in  the  continuous  service  of  that  road  ever  since.  He 
served  as  assistant  to  the  supervisor  of  track  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
until  1911,  and  then  for  two  years  in  the  same  capacity  at  Spring- 
field. In  1913  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  track  at  Worcester, 
and  three  years  later  became  supervisor  of  track  at  Boston, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
general  storekeeper  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 


OBITUARY 

Holman  D.  Waldron,  for  the  past  six  years  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Maine  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Me., 
died  on  April  9.  He  was  born  in  June,  1857,  at  Portland,  and 
began  work  in  1877  as  telegraph  operator  and  ticket  agent  with 
the  Maine  Central,  and  had  been  in  the  continuous  service  of 
that  road  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Erastus  Young,  formerly  general  auditor  of  tlie  Union  Pacific 
System  under  the  Harriman  regime,  died  at  his  home  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  April  4,  after  a  brief  illness,  age  11  years.  He  was  born 
in  Rockland  county,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1839,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Williston  Seminary  at  East  Hampton,  Mass.  On 
April  1,  1870,  he  entered  railway  service  as  a  cashier  and  gen- 
eral accountant  for  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chattanooga. 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  auditor  for  this  road  and  in  1876  be- 
came auditor  for  the  St.  Louis  &  Southeastern  with  office  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  was  auditor  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  during  1880  and  in  1881  assumed  the  same  position  with  the 
New  York  &  New  England.  From  July,  1883  to  January  1,  1898 
he  was  auditor  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  in  February,  1898  was 
promoted  to  general  auditor  for  the  entire  system.  In  January, 
1902  he  also  became  general  auditor  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
system,  together  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  maintaining  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  general  committee  of  25  and  the  sub- 
committee of  seven  members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Railway  Accounting  Officers,  which  prepared  the  system  of  rail- 
way accounts  adopted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  he  also  prepared  the  classification  of  accounts  adopted  by 
the  commission.  He  retired  from  active  railway  work  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1910. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  reported  in  last  week's  is- 
sue as  inquiring  for  locomotives,  has  ordered  7  Santa  Fe  type 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Utah  Railroad,  now  operated  by  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  will  shortly  become  an  independent  property,  at  which 
time  it  will  come  into  the  market  for  four  Mallet  type  locomotives. 

The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  has  ordered  5  Mikado  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  en- 
gines will  have  29  by  30-in.  cylinders,  a  total  weight  in  working 
order  of  321,000  lb.,  and  will  be  equipped  with  superheaters. 

The  Canadian  Government  Railways  have  ordered  30 
Mikado,  10  Pacific  and  10  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  The  Mikado  locomotives  will 
have  27  by  30-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order 
of  288,000  lb.  The  Pacific  type  engines  will  have  23^  by  28-in. 
cylinders,  and  will  weigh  248,000  lb.  The  Santa  Fe  type  loco- 
motives will  have  26  by  32-in.  cylinders  and  a  weight  of  320,000 
lb.     All  50  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with  superheaters. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company  is  reported  in  the 
market  for  50  gondola  cars. 

The  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  has  ordered  50 
40-ton  rock  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  has  revived  its  inquiry  for  50 
gondola,  25  box  and  25  fiat  cars.  It  will  also  build  10  refrig- 
erator cars  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Indian  Refining  Company,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  March  30  as  being  in  the  market  for  75  tank  cars, 
has  ordered  9  6,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  from  the  Chicago 
Steel  Car  Company,  and  15  6,006-gal.  capacity  and  60  8,000-gal. 
capacity  tank  cars  from  the  Standard  Car  Construction  Company. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  150  tons  of  steel 
from  L.  F.  Shoemaker  &  Co. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  ordered  154  tons  of  bridge 
spans  and  beams  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  700  tons  of  steel  from 
L.  F.  Shoemaker  &  Co.  and  800  tons  from  other  companies  for 
a  grade  crossing  elimination  problem. 


MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  reported  as  about  to  enter  the 
market   for  about  25   machine  tools. 


TRACK  SPECIALTIES 

The  Illinois  Central  has  just  placed  an  order  with  the 
Sellers  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for  25,000  tons  of 
tie  plates.  Delivery  is  to  be  extended  over  18  months  beginning 
July  1,  1917. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  ^^'EST  of  Pittsburgh  have  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefcr  Company,  Chicago,  for  the 
designing  and  building  of  a  reinforced  concrete,  three-track 
automatic  electric  locomotive  coaling  plant,  and  also  a  reinforced 
concrete  "RandS"  gravity  sand  plant,  which  will  be  built  at  the 
new  terminal  now  under  construction  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Henry  Schoonmaker,  secretary  of  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, with  which  he  had  been  connected  since  its  formation,  died 
from  pneumonia  April  9,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  61  years. 

H.  1'".  Bigler,  Jr.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  railway  depart- 
ment of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  from 
now  on  will  devote  all  of  his  time  to  railway  work,  assisting  S.  P. 
Broome. 

H.  S.  Mikesell,  assistant  manager,  mining  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  resigned  to  become  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  Mikesell  Brothers,  Chicago,  111.,  man- 
ufacturers of  asbestos  listing,  packings  and  brake  linings. 

Carlile  P.  Winslow,  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been 
appointed  director  to  succeed  Howard  F.  Weiss,  who  resigned 
on  April  1  to  become  connected  with  a  commercial  engineering 
firm  at  Madison,  Wis. 

George  C.  Fisk,  formerly  and  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Wason  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  died  at 
his  home  in  Springfield  on  April  6,  at  the  age  of  86.  Mr.  Fisk 
began  work  for  the  Wason  Manufacturing  Company  about  1852 
as  bookkeeper,  and  became  president  in  1870.  This  company  was 
absorbed  in  1907  by  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 

J.  W.  Kelker,  whose  appointment  to  the  position  of  Mechan- 
ical engineer  of  the  Pilliod  Company  was  announced  in  last 
week's  issue,  was  born  October  12,  1882,  at  Denver,  Col.  He 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city, 
and  entered  railroad 
service  August  24,  1898, 
as  a  messenger  to  the 
superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  at  Denver. 
On  December  4,  1899,  he 
was  made  a  machinist 
and  drafting  apprentice 
in  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment, serving  until  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1903,  at  which 
time  he  left  railroad 
service  to  enter  the 
employ  of  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Com- 
pany, at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
as  locomotive  draftsman. 
On  July  7,  1907,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral    drawing     room     at 

Schenectady  as  assistant  engineer,  and  it  is  this  position  he 
leaves  to  take  up  his  new  duties  as  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Pilliod  Company. 


J.   W.   Kelker 


New  Steel  Corporation  Unfilled  Tonnage  Record 

Unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration on  March  31  totaled  11,711,644  tons,  which  is  a  new 
high  record,  and  represents  an  increase  of  134,947  tons  over 
business  on  the  company's  books  at  the  close  of  February. 
March  31,  1916,  unfilled  orders  of  the  Steel  Corporation  were 
9,331,000  tons,  and  two  years  ago  4,255,749  tons. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

Air  Br.\ke  Equipment. — The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany has  recently  issued  special  publication  No.  9021,  on  "Extra 
Quality  Pipe  Fittings  for  Railroad  Air  Brake  Service."  This  is 
a  high  grade,  carefully  prepared  booklet,  which  emphasizes  the 
better  air  brake  service  and  saving  of  money  made  possible  to 
railroads  by  the  use  of  reliable  pipe  fittings  in  all  air  brake  work 
on  locomotives  and  cars. 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company  will  build 
about  24  miles  of  second  track  between  Litchfield,  111.,  and  Vir- 
dcn  during  the  present  year  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $375,000. 
The  work  will  be  done  by  company  forces. 

Green  B.\y  &  Eastern. — A  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  has  been  granted  this  company  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Wisconsin  to  construct  a  line  from  Green  Bay 
through  Shirley,  Lark,  Wayside,  Menchelville,  Kellnerville, 
Manitowoc,  Silver  Lake,  English  Lake,  St.  Nazianz,  School  Hill, 
Mission  House,  Howard's  Grove  and  Sheboygan,  a  distance  of 
about  80  miles.  Surveys  have  already  been  completed,  and  con- 
tracts for  grading  are  expected  to  be  let  in  the  near  future. 

Manning,  Mandan  &  Freda. — This  company  has  been  or- 
ganized to  build  a  steam  road  connecting  the  North  Dakota 
towns  of  Manning,  Emerson,  Marshall,  Center,  Mandan,  St. 
Anthony  and  Freda,  a  distance  of  about  136  miles.  The  plans 
provide  for  junctions  with  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Mandan,  and 
with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Freda  and  also 
with  a  possible  spur  across  the  new  bridge  at  Bismarck  to  con- 
nect with  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie  at  that 
point.     No  contracts  have  as  yet  been  awarded. 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company  has  authorized  the  build- 
ing of  a  branch  line  between  Cowiche,  Wash.,  and  Tieton  City, 
a  distance  of  ty^  miles.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  $224,271. 

Orleans-Kenner  Electric. — An  officer  writes  regarding  the 
report  that  an  extension  is  to  be  built  from  Kenner,  La.,  west  to 
Rost,  about  6  miles,  that  the  work  will  not  be  carried  out  for 
several  months. 

Panhandle  &  Western. — This  company  has  been  granted  a 
charter  to  construct  a  new  steam  railroad  through  Texas  and 
Cimarron  counties,  Okla.,  to  Mineral,  a  distance  of  about  100 
miles.    The  project  is  still  in  preliminary  stages. 

Ship  Channel  Transportation  Company  (Electric). — This 
company  has  been  organized  to  build  a  standard  gage  interurban 
from  Houston,  Tex.,  to  the  Goose  creek  oil  fields,  a  distance  of 
about  29  miles.  Plans  are  as  yet  in  a  preliminary  stage,  but 
work  is  expected  to  be  pushed  forward  rapidly  as  soon  as  some 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  with  regard  to  right  of  way. 

Southern  Railway. — Contracts  were  let  recently  in  six  sec- 
tions of  from  5.8  miles  to  18  miles  each  in  length,  for  grading 
for  double  track  on  71.5  miles  between  Charlotte,  N.  C.  and  Mt. 
Zion,  S.  C.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  line  not  already  in  serv- 
ice as  double  track  or  under  construction  between  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  649  miles.  Double  track  is  now  in  serv- 
ice on  477.5  miles  and  construction  is  under  way  on  100  miles  and 
soon  will  be  started  on  the  remaining  71.5  miles. 

Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario.- — This  company  has  sur- 
veys made  for  a  branch  line  to  be  built  from  Swastika,  Ont.,  to 
Kirkland  Lake  Gold  Mining  Camp,  six  miles. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES 

Beardstown,  III. — The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  will 
make  an  expenditure  of  $150,000  during  the  next  few  months  to 
improve  its  terminal  facilities  at  this  point.  Among  the  improve- 
ments contemplated  are  extensions  to  the  present  roundhouse, 
a  few  minor  shop  buildings  and  additional  track  facilities.  The 
work  will  be  done  by  company  forces. 

De  Land,  Fla. — The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  will  build  a  new 
brick  and  stucco  passenger  station  at  De  Land.  The  plans  for 
this  improvement  have  not  yet  beeii  approved. 

Hazleton,  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  build  a  freight 
station  at  Hazleton.  It  is  to  be  one  story  high  37  ft.  by  160 
ft.,  and  will  have  concrete  foundations,  brick  walls,  concrete 
floor,  steel  rolling  doors  and  built-up  roof. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
build  a  combined  freight  house  and  office  building  at  New  Bruns- 
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wick.  The  freight  station  is  to  be  one  story  high,  40  ft.  by 
260  ft. ;  it  will  have  concrete  foundations  and  brick  walls.  A 
second  story  40  ft.  by  49  ft.  is  to  be  built  at  one  end  of  the  freight 
station   for  office  use. 

New  York. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
First  District,  has  approved  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
new  station  for  the  Putnam  division  of  the  New  York  Central, 
to  be  built  jointly  by  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  The  station  is  to  be  built  at  a  point 
west  of  Sedgwick  avenue,  between  One  hundred  and  sixty-first 
and  One  hundred  and  sixty-second  streets  in  the  borough  of  the 
Bronx,    and    will    cost    $32,067. 

North  White  Plains,  N.  Y. — The  New  York  Central  has 
given  a  contract  to  G.  L.  Beebe,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  build  a  five-stall 
brick  roundhouse  with  machine  shop  at  one  end.  The  stalls  will 
be  90  ft.  long;  the  machine  shop  will  be  12  ft.  wide  in  front  and 
56  ft.  wide  in  the  rear,  and  62  ft.  long. 

Phil-adelphia,  Pa.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  given  a 
contract  to  F.  A.  Havens,  Philadelphia,  to  build  a  passenger 
station,  also  platforms  and  shelters,  at  Chelton  avenue,  on  the 
Chestnut  Hill  branch. 

Provo,  Utah. — The  Utah  Railway  will  spend  about  $75,000  at 
this  point  within  the  next  few  months  for  a  steel  water  tank,  a 
four-stall  enginehouse,  a  cinder  pit,  a  200-ton  coal  bin  and  a 
100-ft.  turnable. 

Roanoke,  Va. — The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  given  a  contract 
to  John  P.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.  for  building  the  following  facili- 
ties at  Roanoke  :  A  brick  and  steel  freight  house,  740  ft.  by  50 
ft.,  one  story  high ;  a  brick  freight  office  building,  140  ft.  by 
50  ft.  one  main  story  with  basement  floor;  two  covered  transfer 
platforms,  18  ft  by  800  ft.,  and  two  18  ft.  by  350  ft.  The  build- 
ings will  be  of  semi-fireproof  construction.  Additional  storage 
tracks,  paved  driveways,  with  sheds  over  the  team  and  track 
delivery  sides,  will  also  be  provided. 

RocKAWAY  Park,  N.  Y. — The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  given 
a  contract  to  the  Frank  J.  Felgenhauer  Company  for  building 
a  new  station  at  Rockaway  Park. 

Starbuck,  Wash. — Plans  outlined  by  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Union  Pacific,  provide  for  the  filling  of  four-pile 
trestles  between  this  point  and  Pendleton.  This  work  will  be 
done  during  the  summer  by  company  forces.  About  540,000 
cu.  yd.  of  earth  will  be  required. 

TiMMiNS,  Ont. — Bids  may  be  asked  for  at  an  early  date  by  the 
Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario,  for  improvements  to  provide 
additional  passenger  and  freight  facilities  at  Timmins.  Plans 
for  this  work  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Worcester,  Mass. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is 
building  a  one  span  deck  girder  bridge  80  ft.  6  in.  long  to  carry 
single  track  over  Cambridge  street,  Worcester.  The  railroad 
company  will  carry  out  the  foundation  work  and  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  New  York,  will  fabricate  and  f^rect  the  steel 
superstructure. 


Japanese  Commercial  and  Industrial  Commissioners.— Ac- 
cording to  the  London  and  China  Telegraph,  the  Jai)anese  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  create  the  office  of  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Commissioners  in  the  Foreign  Office.  These  commissioners  will 
be  stationed  at  various  important  cities  and  towns  in  foreign 
countries  and  engage  in  investigations  mainly  into  commercial 
and  industrial  conditions  in  the  countries  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned, with  a  view  to  furnishing  Japanese  commercial  and  indus- 
trial circles  with  knowledge  and  information  concerning  com- 
merce and  industry,  making  tours  of  inspection  to  various  dis- 
tricts in  case  of  necessity.  To  begin  with,  five  commissioners 
will  be  appointed  w'th  the  opening  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  com- 
mencing April,  1917,  and  will  be  stationed  at  London,  New  York, 
Shanghai,  in  South  .\merica  and  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
commissioners  will  be  appointed  from  among  able  men  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  circles,  as  their  function  is  purely  com- 
mercial and  industrial,  having  no  connection  with  diplomatic  or 
political  affairs.  The  former  commercial  commissioners  had  been 
attached  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 
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Erie. — At  this  company's  annual  meeting  a  resolution  was  pre- 
sented to  the  effect  that  as  dividends  have  been  earned  on 
the  preferred  stock  for  several  years  past,  the  directors  be 
requested  to  declare  within  30  days  dividends  on  both  pre- 
ferred issues  in  such  proportions  as  are  warranted,  provided 
the  same  shall  have  been  earned.  The  management's  proxies 
were  not  voted  for  or  against  the  resolution,  but  President 
Underwood  promised  to  lay  it  before  the  board  at  the  meeting 
scheduled  for  April  23.  B.  A.  Eckhart  was  elected  a  director 
to  succeed   George  W.   Perkins. 

New  York  Central. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $10,- 
000,000  refunding  and  improvement  mortgage  bonds  to  bear 
4j4  per  cent  interest,  and  to  be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than 
93^2  net  to  the  company.  These  bonds  are  to  be  issued  under 
the  company's  large  blanket  mortgage  executed  early  in  1914 
for  the  refunding  of  existing  debt  as  it  matures,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  all  future  bond  issues  for  improvements  and  ac- 
quisitions. 

The  New  York  State  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Second  district,  has  sustained  a  decision  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Morschauser,  dismissing  the  suit  brought  by 
Clarence  H.  Venner  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  merger 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  and  nine  other  subsidiary  concerns  into 
the  present  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, — The  Government  has 
brought  suit  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Hartford 
to  recover  $101,992  because  of  non-payment  of  certain  portions 
of  the  road's  federal  income  tax  for  the  years  1910,  1911  and 
1912. 

Pere  Marquette. — Organization  of  the  new  company,  the  Pere 
Marquette  Railway  Company,  was  completed  at  a  meeting  in 
New  York  April  11,  and  E.  N.  Brown,  formerly  president  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  was  elected  chairman.  Frank 
H.  Alfred,  of  Detroit,  general  manager  for  the  receivers,  was 
made  president  and  general  manager.  John  L.  Cramer,  of 
Detroit,  is  secretary  and  treasurer;  E.  M.  Hebert,  of  New 
York,  assistant  secretary;  W.  E.  Martin,  of  New  York,  assist- 
ant treasurer,  and  C.  S.  Sikes,  of  Detroit,  general  auditor.  The 
new  company  took  over  the  affairs  of  the  road  as  of  April  1. 
The  directors  are  E.  N.  Brown,  L.  F.  Loree,  William  H. 
Porter,  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  Beekman  Winthrop,  Frederick 
Strauss,  Charles  D.  Lithgow,  Frank  H.  Alfred,  S.  T.  Crapo, 
F.  W.  Stevens,  John  A.  Spoor,  Francis  R.  Hart,  Robert 
Windsor,  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer  and  John  W.  Steadman. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — At  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  recently  formed  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  the  following  directors  were 
elected:  For  term  ending  April,  1918— G.  L.  Peck,  W.  H. 
Barnes,  Samuel  S.  Dennis,  A.  M.  Schoyer,  W.  H.  Lee.  Term 
ending  April,  1919— J.  D.  Oliver,  John  P.  Green,  C.  Stuart 
Patterson,  J.  J.  Turner,  Effingham  B.  Morris.  Term  ending 
April,  1920— D.  T.  McCabe,  W.  S.  Rowe,  T.  DeW.  Cuyler, 
Samuel    Rea,    Edward    B.    Taylor. 

Tennessee  Central. — No  bid  was  offered  for  this  road  at  the 
second  attempt  to  sell  it  at  auction.  The  upset  price  fixed  by 
the  federal  court  was  $700,000,  having  been  reduced  to  this 
figure  from  $1,350,000.  .\  third  attempt  will  be  made  to  sell 
the  property  on  May  3,  at  Nashville. 


Use  of  Auger  Bits  in  Chile. — The  only  use  to  which  steel 
auger  bits  for  hard  woods  are  put  in  this  section  is  to  bore  holes 
in  railway  ties.  The  railways  still  use  the  English  system  of  us- 
ing screw  spikes  to  fasten  down  the  rails,  instead  of  the  driven 
spikes  used  on  American  railways.  The  use  of  very  hard  woods 
makes  the  use  of  the  best  possible  augers  advisable. — Commerce 
Report. 
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ANNUAL   REPORTS 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY 


KI'.l'OKT   OF   THE    BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 

To  tlic  Stockholders  of  the  Chicago  and  North   IVcstern  Railway  Company: 
The    Hoard    of    Directors    submit    lierewith    their    report    of   the   operations 

ami   alTairs   of   tlie    Chicago    ainl    North    Western    Railway    Company    for   the 

year   ending   December   31,    1416. 

Average  number  of  miles  operate<l,   8,107.82. 

Operating  Rhvenues: 

Freight  $65,380,164.97 

Passenger    '.'.' 22,329,509.32 

Otiicr  Transportation    7,968,126.38 

Incidental 2,301,043.03 

Total    Operating    Revenues    $97,978,843.70 

OrER.\TiNc  Expenses  (66.46  per  cent,  of  Operating  Revenues)     65,120,827.01 

Net   Revenue   from   Railway  Operations $32,858,016.69 

Railway  Tax  Accruals  (5.12  per  cent,  of  Op- 
erating   Revenues)     $5,016,527.44 

Uncollectible   Railway   Revenues    5,758.60 

5,022,286.04 

Railway   Operating   Income $27,835,730.65 

NONOPERATING    InCOME: 

Rental  Income    $676,106.88 

Dividend    Income    1 ,547,632.00 

Income    from   Founded    Securities 6,032.63 

Income    from    Unfunded    Securities    and    Ac- 
counts, and  Other  Items 729,401.91 

Total  Nonoperating  Income  2,959,173.42 

Gross    Income    $30,794,904.07 

Deductions  from  Gross  Income: 

Rental    Payments    $925,225.86 

Interest  on  Funded   Debt   9,368,308.82 

Other    Deductions    132,445.03 

Total  Deductions  from  Gross  Income 10,425,979.71 

Net   Income    $20,368,924.36 

Disposition  of  Net  Income: 

Sinking  Funds    $199,574.82 

Dividends — 

8%  on  Preferred  Stock  1,791,600.00 

7%  on  Common  Stock   9,108,015.00 

Total   Appropriations    1 1,099,189.82 


Balance   Income   for   the  year $  9,269,734.54 

Tlie  operating  results  as  compared  with  the  preceding  calendar  year  were 
as  follows: 

Freight    Revenue    increased $10,865,936.20 

Passenger   Revenue   increased    1,793,110.49 

Other  Transportation   Revenue  increased 1,097,463.50 

Incidental   Revenue  increased    467,886.35 

Total    Operatin.i^   Revenues   increased    $14,224,396.54 

Operating   Expenses  increased    8,058,251.93 

Net  Revenue  from  Railway  Operations  increased $  6,166,144.61 

Railway   Tax    Accruals   inreased $439,584.34 

I'ncol'ectible    Railwav    Revenues   decreased.  9,402.98 

430,181.36 

Railway   Operating   Income  increased $  5,735,963.25 

Of  the  Operating  Expenses  for  the  current  year  $38,624,721.42,  or  59.31 
per  cent.,  was  paid  employes  for  Labor,  as  compared  with  $33,252,631.57, 
or  58.27  per  cent.,  paid  during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  The  increase 
of  $5,372,089.85  in  the  amount  paid  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 

Increase  account  more  time  worked $3,609,456.07 

Increase  account  higher  rates  of  compensation 1,762,633.78 

$5,372,089.85 
MILES    OF    RAILROAD 
The  total   number  of  miles  of  railroad  owned  December   31, 

1916,  was  7,946.13  miles 

In  addition  to  which  the  compatiy  operated: 
Through  Ownership  of  Entire  Capital  Stock — 

Wolf    River    Valley    Railway    (Junction    east    of    Elton    to 

Van  Ostrand,  Wis.)    L98 

Under  Lease — • 

De    Pue,    Ladd    &    Eastern    Railroad    (Ladd    to 

Seatonville.    111.)    3.25  miles 

Belle    Fourche    Valley    Railway    (Belle    Fourche 

to  Newell,  S.  D.)   23.52     " 

James  River  Valley  and  North  Western  Railway 

(Blunt  to  Gettysburg,  S.  D.) . 39.55     " 

Macoupin  County   Extension  Railway   (Benld  to 

Staunton,   111.)    4.36     " 

Iowa  Southern  Railway  (Miami  to  Consol,  Iowa)    12.25 


82.93 


Under  Trackage  Rights — 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union   Railway   (in  the   City  of 

Peoria,   111.)    2.02 

New  York  Central  Railroad  (Churchill  to  Ladd, 

111.)    2.80 

Union     Pacific     Railroad      (Broadway     Station. 

Council   Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  South   Omaha,   Neb.)      8.73 
Missouri  Valley  and   Blair   Railway   and   Bridge 

Company's  track 3.36 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railway: 

Blair  to  Omaha,  Neb 24.70 

Elroy  to  Wyeville,  Wis 22.79 

In  Sioux  C-ify,  Iowa   2.28 

Illinois  Central  Railroad   (Sioux  City  to  Wren, 

Iowa)    10.10 


I'KKIGHT  TRAFFIC. 

The    details    of'   l'"reight    Traffic    for    the    year   ending    December    31,    1916. 
compared  with  the  preceding  calendar  year,  were  as  follows: 

, Increase \ 

Per 
1915  1916  Amount         Cent. 

Freight    Revenue $54,514,228.77     $65,380,164.97     $10,865,936.20     19.93 

Percentage 


1915 
45,144,902 


1916 
56,407,915 


$1.16 

.80  of  a  cent 

144.15  miles 

19,187,796 


of  Increase 
or  Decrease 

24.95  Inc. 

24.20  Inc. 

4.13  Dec. 

3.61  Dec. 

.59  Dec. 

11.72  Inc. 


506.43 
208.48 

557.79 
217.27 

10.14  Inc. 
4.22  Inc. 

467.00 

510.14 

9.24  Inc. 

21.47 

22.66 

5.54  Inc. 

$3.17 

$3.41 

7.57  Inc. 

Tons  of  Revenue  Freight  Car- 
ried  

Tons  of  Revenue  Freight  Car- 
ried One  Mile  6,546,494,019     8,130,953,190 

Average  Revenue  Received  per 
Ton     $1.21 

Average    Revenue    Received    per 

Ton    per    Mile    83  of  a  cent 

Average  Distance  Each  Rev- 
enue Ton   was   Hauled 145.01  miles 

Mileage  of  Freight  and  Mixed 
Trains    17.174,318 

Average  Number  of  Tons  of 
Revenue  and  Non-revenue 
Freight  Carried  per  Train 
Mile: 

East    of   Missouri    River 

West  of  Missouri   River 

Whole  Road    

Average     Number     of     Tons     of 

Revenue       and       Non-revenue 

Freight    Carried    per    Loaded 

Car  Mile    

Average    Freight    Reven'ue    per 

Train   Mile    

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 
The   details  of  Passenger   Traffic   for  the  year  ending  December   31,    1916, 
compared   with  the  preceding  calendar  year,  were  as  follows: 

, Increase -> 

Per 
1915  1916  Amount         Cent. 

Passenger     Revenue..   $20, 536, ,^98. 83     $22,329,509.32       $1,793,110.49       8.73 

Percentage 
1915  1916  of  Increase 

Revenue    Passengers    Carried...         33,069,059  33,278,155  .63  Inc. 

Revenue       Passengers       Carried 

One    Mile    1,137,152,246     1,158,624,580  1.89  Inc. 

Averagf  Fare  Paid  per  Passen- 
ger      62  cents  67  cents  8.06  Inc. 

Average  Rate  Paid  per  Passen- 
ger  per   Mile 1.81  cents  1.93  cents  6.63  Inc. 

Average   Distance   Traveled   per 

Revenue    Passenger    34.39  miles         34.82  miles  1.25  Inc. 

Mileage  of  Passenger  and  Mixed 

Trains    21,248,128  21,893,812  3.04  Inc. 

Average  Passenger-train  Rev- 
enue per  Train   Mile $1.23  $1.31  6.50  Inc. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  STRUCTURES 

The  total  Operating  Expenses  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1916,  were  $65,120,827.01;  of  this  amount  $11,831,004.23  was 
for  charges  pertaining  to  the  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures.  Included 
in  these  charges  is  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  64,843  tons  of  steel  rails,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  laid  in  replacement  of  rails  of  lighter  weight 
in  477.01  miles  of  track;  also  the  cost  of  2,977,611  new  ties. 

The  charges  for  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures  also  include  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  ballasting  40.20  miles  of  track  with  crushed  stone,  115.29 
miles  with  gravel,  and  93.16  miles  with  cinders;  the  erection,  in  place  of 
wooden  structures,  of  7  new  steel  bridges  on  masonry,  and  12  on  pile  sup- 
ports, aggregating  594  feet  in  length  and  containing  226  tons  of  bridge 
metal;  and  the  replacement  of  other  wooden  structures  with  masonry  arch 
and  box  culverts  and  cast-iron  pipes,  the  openings  being  filled  with  earth. 
T^e  wooden  structures  replaced  by  permanent  •  work  aggregate  3,329  feet 
in   length. 

The  charges  on  account  of  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1916,  compared  with  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
were  as  follows: 

Increase 
Cost  of  Rails:  1915  1916  or  Decrease 

New  steel   rails $919,727.82        $854,431.09  $65,296.73  Dec. 

Usable  and   re-rolled  rails..    1,021,853.68  927,488.76  94,364.92  Dec. 

$159,661.65  Dec. 
31,837.04  Dec. 


$1,941,581.50     $1,781,919.85 
Less  value  of  old  rails  and 

other  items    1.608,097.58       1,576,260.54 


76.78 


Total    miles    of    railroad    operated 

December  31,    1916 8,107.82 


Net   charge   for    rails $333,483.92 

Cost  of  Ties 1,668,179.07 

Cost   of   Ballast 95,189.61 

Cost  of  Other  Track  Mate- 
rial           399,556.91 

Roadway    and    Track    Labor 

AND  Other  Expenses 4.343,438.72 

Total  Charges  for  Roadway 

and    Track .  $6,839,848.23 

Other  Charges  Account  Main- 
tenance   of    Way    and    Struc- 
tures were  as  follows: 
Bridges,    Trestles   and    Cul- 
verts           654,695.01 

Road  Crossings,   Fences,  etc.      332,171  21 
Signals     and     Interlocking 

Plants    478,033.45 

Buildings,      Fjxture.o     .^  n  d 

Grounds    920,822.20 

Docks  and  Wharves 87,508.84 

Superintendence     510.898.16 


$205,659.31 

1,744,629.55 

134,009.68 

525,258.33 

5,356,253.30 


$127,824.61  Dec. 
76,450.48  Inc. 
38,820.07  Inc. 

125.701.42  Inc. 

1,012,814,58  Inc. 


$7,965,810.17     $1,125,961.94  Inc. 


729,147.57 
381,848.92 

485,676.30 

1,114.793.51 
116.715.31 
536.937.72 


74,452.56  Inc. 
49,677.71  Inc. 

7,642.85  Inc. 

193,971.31  Inc. 
29,206.47  Inc. 
26,039.56  Inc. 
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RoADVVAV    Tools  and  Supplies 
Sundry    M  i  s  c  e  i.  l  a  n  eous 

Chakges   231, 


141,360.27  198,936.92 

1.46  301,137.81 


57,576.65  Inc. 
49,256.35  Inc. 


Total   Charges    Account 
Maintenance  of  Wav  and 

Structures    $10,217,218.83   $11,831,004.23     $1,613,785.40  Inc. 

The  above  charges  for  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures  for  the  cur- 
rent year  amount  to  18.17  per  cent,  of  the  total  Operating  Expenses,  as 
compared  with  17.91  per  cent,  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
MAINTENANCE  OF  EQUIPMENT 
The  charges  on  account  of  Maintenance  of  Equipment  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1916,  compared  with  the  preceding  calendar  year,  were  as 
follows: 

1915 

Locomotives     $4,875,855.63 

Passenger-train    Cars    1.342,775  16 

Freight-train   Cars    6,246,536.49 

Work   Equipment    148,864.84 

Shop  Machinery  and  Tools        166,325.94 

Superintendence    '61,845.93 

Sundry     M i s  c  e  l  laneous 
Charges    93,058.44 


1916 

$5,735,713.14 

1,542,036.03 

6,826,677.08 

234,162.42 

237,777.64 

381,369.02 


Increase 

$859,857.51  Inc. 

199,260.87  Inc. 

580,140.59  Inc. 

85,297.58  Inc. 

71,451.70  Inc. 

19,523.09  Inc. 


129,610.51 


36,552.07  Inc. 


Total  Charges  -Account 
Maintenance  of  Equip- 
ment     $13,235,262.43  $15,087,345.84     $1,852,083.41  Inc. 

The  above  charges  for  Maintenance  of  Equipment  for  the  current  year 
amount  to  23.17  per  cent,  of  the  total  Operating  Expenses,  as  compared  with 
23.19  per  cent,   for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

RESERVE    FOR   ACCRUED    DEPRECIATION    ON    EQUIPMENT 
At   the   close   of  the   preceding   fiscal   year    (June    30,    1916) 
there   was   a   balance  to  the  credit  of  the   Equipment    Reserve 

Accounts   of    .  ._ $10,240,390.04 

Dining  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1916,  there  was 
credited  to  the  Equipment  Reserve  Accounts  on  account  of 
depreciation  charges  to  Operating  Expenses 1,299,325.06 


And  theie  was  charged  during  the  six  months  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1916,  against  the  above  amount  the  Accrued  De- 
preciation on  Equipment  retired  or  transferred  from  one  class 
of  service  to  another    


$11,539,715.10 


114,823.13 


Leaving  a  balance  to   the  credit  of  the  Equipment  Reserve 

Accounts  on   December  31,   1916,  of $11,424,891.97 

TRANSPORTATION  EXPENSES 
The  Transportation  Expenses  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1916,  were  $34,433,716.57.  or  52.88  per  cent,  of  the  total  Oper- 
ating Expenses.  Of  this  amount  $22,418,413.56,  or  65.10  per  cent.,  was 
charged  for  labor;  $6,813,421.05,  or  19.79  per  cent.,  was  charged  for  fuel 
for  locomotives;  and  $5,201,881.96.  or  15.11  per  cent.,  was  charged  for 
supplies  and  miscellaneous  items.  The  increase  in  the  Transportation  Ex- 
pen-es  for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1916,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  was  $4,387,709.14,  or  14.60  per  cent.,  distributed  as 
follows: 

Increase  in  amount  charged  for  labor $3,038,491.85 

Increase  in  amount  charged  for  fuel  for  locomotives.  .         852,318.56 
Increase   in   amount   charged    for   supplies   and   miscel- 
laneous items   496,898.73 

$4,387,709.14 
CAPITAL  STOCK 

There  has  been  no  change  since  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
(June   30,    1916)    in   the   Capital   Stock   and   Scrip  of  the   Company. 

The  Company's  authorized  Capital  Stock  is  Two  Hundred  Million  Dol- 
lars ($200.000,000.00) ,  of  which  the  following  has  been  issued  to  December 
31,    1916: 

Ol  ISTANDINC: 

Common    Stock   and    Scrip $13u,117. 028.82 

Preferred  Stock  and  Scrip 22,395,120.00 

Siiecial   Stock    65,000.00 

Tr.tal  Stock  and  Scrip  Outstanding $152,577,148.82 

Owned  by  the  Company: 

('(jiiimon    Stock    and    Scrip $2,338,502.15 

Pieferred  Stock  and  Scrip 3,834.56 


Total  Stock  and  Scrip  owned  by  the  Company. 


2,342,336.71 

Total  Capital  Stock  and  Scrip,  Dec.  31,  1916 $154,919,485.53 

FUNDED  DEBT 
At  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year   (June  30,   1916) 
the    amount    of    Funded    Debt,    exclusive    of    Bonds    in    the 

Treasury,   was    $214,635,000.00 

The    above    amount    ha?    been    decreased    during    the    six 
months  ending  December  31,   1916,  by  Bonds  and  Equipment 
Trust  Certificates  redeemed,  as  follows: 
W.    &    St.    P.    R.    R.    (Extension 
Western    Division)    First   Mort- 
gage,   7%,    matured    December 
1,   1916,  viz.: 

Redeemed $3,592,100.00 

Unpresented   and  transferred 

to  "Current  Liabilities"...        648,900.00 


North  Western  Union  Ry.  First  Mortgage,  7%, 

redeemed    

M.  L.  S.  &  W.  Ry.  Extension  and  Improvement 

Sinking  Fund  Mortgage,  5%,   redeemed 

C.   &   N.    VV.    Ry.    Sinking   Fund   of   1879,    5%, 

redeemed   

C.  &  N.   W.   Ry.   Sinking  Fund   Debentures  of 

1933,5%,  redeemed . . 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Equipment  Trust 
Certificates  of  1912,  4J/%,  re- 
deemed, viz.: 

Series  A 

Series  B   

Series  C 


$4,241,000.00 

201,500.00 

2,000.00 

12,000.00 

14,000.00 


Total  Funded  Debt  Redeemed   .... 

Leaving    Funded     Peln    Outstanding    December 


1,000.000.00 
31'. 


5,470,500.00 


BONDS  IN  THE  TREASURY  AND  DUE  FROM  TRUSTEE 

At    the    close   of    the    preceding    fiscal    year    (June    30,    1916) 

the  amount  of  the  Company's  Bonds  in  the  Treasury  was $3,618,000.00 

The  above  amount  has  been  increased  during  the  six  months 

ending  December  31,    1916,   as    follows: 

W.  &  St.  P.  R.  K.  (Extcn-.ion  Western  Divi- 
sion)  First  Mortgage,  7%,  redeemed $3,592,100.00 

North  Western  Union  Ry.  First  Mortgage,  7%, 
redeemed   

M.  L.  S.  &  W.  Ry.  Extension  and  Improvement 
Sinking   Fund  Mortgage,  5%,  redeemed 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Sinking  Fund  of  1879,  5%.  re- 
deemed     

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Sinking  Fund  Debentures  of 
1933,  5%,  redeemed  

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 
of  1987,  due  from  Trustee  on  Account  of  Con- 
struction Expenditures  made  during  the  year..      1,000,000.00 


201,500.00 

2,000.00 

12,000.00 

14,000.00 


4,821,600.00 

Th      T!     ^  u     J    .  u  ,  J     ,  $8,439,600.00 

ine    Bonds    on    hand    have    been    decreased    during    the    six 
months   as   follows: 

C.  &  N.   W,    Ry.   Equipment  Trust  Certificates   of   1913,   A'/zJo, 

"■^^"'^^    .'  400,000.00 

Total,   December  31.   1916 $8,039^600.00 

Net  Increase  during  the  six  months $4,421^600.00 

In   addition   to   the    foregoing   transactions,    the   following   Treasury    Bonds 
were  exchanged  for  Trustee's  Certificates  entitling  the  Company  to  an  equal 
amount  of  C    .V  N.  W.  Ry.  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  of  1987    viz 
W     .V    St.    P.    R.    R.    (Extension    Western    Division)  '-  ^'z-- 

F.rst  Mortgage,  7%  $3,592,100.00 

M.  1..  b.  &  W.   Ry.  Extension  and  Improvement  Sink- 
ing Fund  Mortgage,  5% 40,000.00 


CONSTRUCTION 

The   construction   charges   for   the  six  months 
were  as  follows: 
On  Account  01?  Additional  Main  Tracks,  viz.: 

Second  Track,  Cedar  Rapids  to  Beverly,  Iowa, 
On  Account  of  Elevating  Tracks,  viz.: 

Greenfield  Avenue  north,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Sundry   Construction: 

Land  for  Transportation  Purposes 

Buildings  and   Fixtures . .  .  . 

Bridges,   Tre.stles  and   Culverts 

New    Sidings,    Yard    Tracks    and    Spurs    to    In- 
dustries     

Crossings   and    Signs    

Signals  and  Interlockers 

Betterment  of  Roadway  and  Track .  . 

Shop   Machinery    

Ore  Dock  and  Yard  Tracks,  Ashland,   Wis.]!. 

Calumet    Terminal    Elevator,    Chicago,    Illinois. 

Kinnickinnic    Elevator,    Milwaukee,    Wis 

Miscellaneous    Construction,    including    Fences] 
Wharves  and  Docks,  and  other  items '. 

Equipment: 

4  Work    Equipment    Cars    

Improvement  of   Equipment 


$3,632,100.00 


ending  December  31,    1916, 

$83,021.20 
168,768.28 


Miles 
4.89 


Less    Original    Cost    of   Equiiiment    Retired,    as 
follows: 

S  Locomotives    $42,540.86 

614  Freight-train  Cars    348,717.60 

2   Passenger-train   Cars    8,678.24 

125  Work   Equipment    Cars....  29,833.11 

Other  Items   25,214.87 


$40,143.77 
472,472.94 
400.935.32 

223,060.31 
91.159.29 
36,705.77 

637,306.47 
70,748.77 

208,063.03 
1,356,020.68 

205,281.06 

183,578.29 


$27,061.59 
145,438.81 

$172,500.40 


454,984.68 


3,925,475.70 


1916    $209,164,500.00 


-Cr.  282,484.28 

$3,894,780.90 

LANDS 

During  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1916,  3,076.20  acres  and 
15  town  lots  of  the  Company's  Land  Grant  lands  were  sold  for  the  total 
consideration  of  $151,869.57.  The  number  of  acres  remaining  in  the  several 
Grants  December  31,  1916,  amounted  to  310,652.41  acres,  of  which  8  405  68 
acres  were  under  contract  for  sale,  leaving  unsold  302,246.73  acres. 

Appended  hereto  may  be  found  statements,  accounts,  and  statistics  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  year,  and  the  condition  of  ihe  Company's  affairs  on 
December   31.    1916. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

RICHARD  H.  AISHTON, 

President. 

PROFIT   .\ND   LOSS— DECEMBER   31,    1916 
Dr. 
Charges  for  Six  Months  Ending  December  31,   1916: 

Depreciation   accrued   prior   to   July    1,    1907,    on   equipment 

retired  or  changed  from  one  class  to  another $       162.105.03 

Net  loss  on  property  sold  or  abandoned  and  not  replaced..  66!384!23 

Miscellaneous  Debits    278  171  37 

Balance  Credit.   December  31,   1916,  carried  to   Balance   Sheet     47,94l!322!86 

$48,447,983.49 
Cr 

Balance,  June  30,   1916 $41,107,806.84 

Credits  for  Six  Months  Ending  December  31,  1916: 

Balance    Income    brought    forward    from    Income    Account 

(page  40)    7,156,673.54 

P""al'ons  ....  56,683.11 

Miscellaneous    Credits    216,820.00 

$48,447,983.49 
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CHICAGO,  SAINT  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLISrAND  OMAHA  RAILWAY  COMPANY 


RhI'OUT  OF  THE  nOAUl)  OF  DIRFXTORS 

To   the  Stockholders  of   the   Chicago,   Saint   Paul,   Minneapolis  and   Omaha 
Railway   Company : 
The    Roard   of    Directors   submit   herewith    their    report   of   the    operations 

and    afTairs    of    the    Chicago,    Saint    Paul,    Minneapolis   and    Omaha    Railway 

Company   for   the   year  endinR   December   31,    1916. 
Average   number  of  miles  operated,   1,752.81. 

Operating  Keveni'ES: 

Frcisht    $1.^,837,306.31 

Passenger     5,414,951.90 

Other  Transportation    1,246,769.81 

Incidental    356,258.39 

Total  Operating  Revenues    $20,855,286.41 

Operating  Expenses  (65.25  per  cent,  of  Operating  Revenues)      13,608,879.45 

Net  Revenue   from   Railway   Operations $  7,246,406.96 

Railway   Tax  .Accruals  (5.05  per  cent,  of  Op- 
erating   Revenues)     $1,053,392.81 

Uncollectiule   Railway    Revenues 7,033.27       1,060,426.08 

Railway    Operating    Income $  6,185,980.88 

Nonoperating  Income: 

Rental  Income   $358,860.79 

Dividend    Income    46,351.00 

Income  from  Funded  Securities 15,187.28 

Income    from    Unfunded    Securities    and    Ac- 
counts,  and  other  items 57,670.61 


Total    Nonoperating    Income. 


478,069.68 


Gross    Income    $  6,664,050.56 

Deductions  from  Gross  Income: 

Rental  Payments   $    667,173.95 

Interest  on   Funded   Debt 2,259,664.83 

Other    Deductions    22,236.40 

Total    Deductions   from    Gross  Income 2,949,075.18 

Net  Income    $  3,714,975.38 

Disposition  of  Net  Income: 
Dividends — 

7%    on   Preferred   Stock $    788,235.00 

7%    on   Common    Stock 1,298,986.50 

2,087,221.50 


Balance   Income   for  the  year $   1,627,753.88 


The  results  as  compared  with  the  preceding  calendar  year  were  as  follows: 

Freight    Revenue    increased $1,960,115.93 

Passenger  Revenue  increased   472,477.71 

Other  Transporattion   Revenue   increased 182,596.24 

Incidental  Revenue   increased 39,482.05 

Total    Operating    Revenues   increased $  2,654,671.93 

Operating  Expenses  increased $1,352,501.01 

Railway  Tax  Accruals  increased 58,924.82 

Uncollectible  Railway  Revenues  increased 1,216.04 

1,412,641.87 

Railway    Operating   Income    increased $  1,242,030.06 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC 

The    details   of   Freight   Traffic   for   the   year    ending    Dec.    31,    1916,    com- 
pared with  the  preceding  calendar  year,  were  as  follows: 

r Increase ^ 

Per 
1915  1916  Amount         Cent. 

Freight    Revenue $11,877,190.38     $13,837,306.31     $1,960,115.93     16.50 

Percentage 
of  Increase 
or  Decrease 


Tons   of   Revenue   Freight    Car- 


1915  1916 

9,187.746  10,699,463         16.45  Inc. 

Tons    of    Freight    Carried    One 

Mile    1,411.032,382     1,714,280,167  21.49  Inc. 

Average    Revenue    Received    pee 

Ton    ■ $1-29  $1.29  

-Average   Revenue    Received    per 

Ton    per    Mile 84  of  a  cent       .81  of  a  cent  3.57  Dec. 

Average  Distance  each  Revenue 

Ton  was  Hauled 153.58  miles        160.22  miles  4.32  Inc. 

Mileage  of  Freight  and  Mixed 

Trains    4,141,125  4,532,892  9.46  Inc. 

Average  Number  of  Tons  of  All 

Freight     Carried     per     Train 

Mile    372.93  414.05  11.03  Inc. 

.Average  Number  of  Tons  of  All 

Freight    Carried    per    Loaded 

Car  Mile   

Average    Freight    Revenue    per 

Train  Mile   


pa 


20.74  21.95  5.83  Inc. 

$2.87  $3.05  6.27  Inc. 
PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 

The   details  of  Passenger  Traffic  for  the  year   ending  Dec.   31,  1916,  com- 

-Increase- 


red  with  the  preceding  calendar  year,  were  as  follows: 


Per 

1915  1916  .Amount      Cent. 

Passenger   Revenue    $4,942,474.19     $5,414,951.90     $472,477.71     9.56 

Percentage 

of  Increase 

1915  1916         or  Decrease 

Passengers  Carried   5,085,007         5,249,303         3.23  Inc. 

Passengers  Carried  One  Mile 250.438.225     253,521,438         1.23  Inc. 

Average  Fare  Paid  PER  Passenger.  .  .     97.20  cents    103.16  cents         6.13  Inc. 
Average    Rate    Paid     per    Passenger 

PER   Mile    1.974  cents      2.136  cents         8.21  Inc. 

Average  Distance  Traveled  per  Pas- 
senger         49.25  miles      48.30  miles  1.93  Dec. 

Mileage  of   Revenue   Passenger   and 

Mixed  Trains 4,318,165         4,398.576         1.86Inc. 

Average    Passenger    Train    Revenue 

per  Train  Mile   $1.35  $1 .47         8.89  Inc. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  STRUCTURES 

The  total  Operating  Expenses  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1916,  were  $13,608,879.45;  of  this  amount  $2,360,322.66  was  for 
charges  pertaining  to  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures.  Included  in 
these  charges  are  $93,775.32  for  steel  rails,  $321,828.06  for  ties,  and  the 
cost  of  re-ballasting  95.7  miles  with  gravel  and  cinders,  also  part  cost  of 
reiilacing  2,614  feet  of  wooden  bridging  with  permanent  work. 

During  the  year  7,606  tons  of  new  steel  rails  and  5,266  tons  of  usable 
and  re-rolled  steel  rails  were  laid  in  track,  a  greater  portion  of  which 
replaced  rails  of  lighter  weight;  578.718  tics  of  all  descriptions  were  laid  in 
renewals. 

The  charges  on  account  of  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1916,  compared  with  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
were  as  follows: 

Increase 
1915  1916  or  Decrease 

$72,055.79  Inc. 
68,850.85  Dec. 

$  3,204.94  Inc. 

18,020.46  Inc. 

$14,815.52  Dec. 

15.284.05  Inc. 

5,610.81  Dec. 

173.16  Inc. 
111,190.98  Inc. 


Cost  of  Rails: 

New    steel    rails $169,438.57 

Usable   and   re-rolled   rails...  196,331.95 

$365,770.52 
Less    value    of    old    rails    and 

other   items    257,179.68 

Net  charge   for  rails $108,590.84 

Cost  of  Ties 306.544.01 

Cost  of  Ballast 22,758.51 

Cost   of   Othfp    Track    Mate- 
rial     106,783.62 

Roadway  and  Track  Labor  and 

Other  Expenses   771,268.61 


1916 

$241,494.36 
127,481.10 

$368,975.46 

275,200.14 

$  93,775.32 

321,828.06 

17,147.70 

106,956.78 
882,459.59 


Total     Charges     for     Roadway 

and   Track    $1,315,945.59     $1,422,167.45     $106,221.86  Inc, 

Other  Charges  Account  Main- 
tenance of  Way  and  Struc- 
tures were  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Trestles  and  Cul- 
verts   

Road  Crossings,  Fences,  Etc.  . 

Signals  and  Interlocking 
Plants    

Buildings,  Fixtures  and 
Grounds 

Docks   and   Wharves 

Superintendence   

Roadway  Tools  and  Supplies. 

Sundry  Miscellaneous 
Chagres    


308,779.84 
67,014.95 

25,676.90 

202,069.72 

1,347.67 

105,967.33 

27,764.27 


316,282.46 
75,623.71 

23,874.09 

288,118.92 

1,301.21 

113,727.36 

35,468.32 


7,502.62  Inc. 
8.608.76  Inc. 

1.802.81  Dec. 

86,049.20  Inc. 

46.46  Dec. 

7,760.03  Inc. 

7,704.05  Inc. 


56.532.37 


83,759.14         27,226.77  Inc. 


Total  Charges  Account 
Maintenar.ee  of  Way  and 
Structures    $2,111,098.64     $2,360,322.66     $249,224.02  Inc. 

The  above  charges  for  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures  for  tke 
current  year  amount  to  17.34  per  cent  of  the  totaL  Operating  Expenses, 
as  compared  with   17.22  per  cent  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


MAINTENANCE    OF   EQUIPMENT 
The  charges  on  account  of  Maintenance  of  Equipment  for 
December    31,    1916,    compared    with    the    preceding   calendai 

follows: 


1915 

Locomotives    $961,056.49 

Passenger-train    Cars    253,824.53 

Freight-train   Cars    1,054,713.45 


Work  Equipment 

Shop  Machinery  and  Tools. 

Superintendence    

Sundry   Miscellaneou 
Charges   


45,216.63 
28,588.01 
65,038.39 

42,982.88 


1916 

$1,106,117.44 

255,057.15 

965,307.64 

49,248.45 

36,281.68 

72,988.68 

49,792.72 


year 

the  year  ending 
year,    were   as 

Increase 
or  Decrease 
$145,060.95  Inc. 
1,232.62  Inc. 
89,405.81  Dec. 
4,031.82  Inc. 
7,693.67  Inc. 
7,950.29  Inc. 

6,809.84  Inc. 


Total     Charges     Account 

Maintenance  of  Equipment.$2,451,420.38     $2,534,793.76     $  83,373.38  Inc. 

The  above  charges  for  Maintenance  of  Equipment  for  the  current  year 
amount  to  18.63  per  cent  of  the  total  Opera.ting  Expenses,  as  compared 
with  20.00  per  cent   for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

RESERVE   FOR  ACCRUED   DEPRECIATION   ON   EQUIPMENT 
At   the    close   of   the   preceding   fiscal    year    (June    30,    1916) 
there    was   a   balance   to   the   credit   of   the   Equipment   Reserve 

Accounts  of   $2,203,867.22 

During  the  iJx  months  ending  December  31,  1916,  there  was- 
credited  to  the  Equipment  Reserve  Accounts  on  account  of 
charges  to  Operating  Expenses   for  Accrued   Depreciation 243,361.13 

$2,537,228.35 
And    there   was   charged    during   the    six    months   ending   De- 
cemlser  31,  1916,  against  the  above  amount  the  Accrued  Depre- 
ciation   previously   credited   this   account   on   Equipment    retired 
or  tr.Tusferred  from  one  class  of  service  to  another 36,315.13 

Leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Equipment  Reserve 
.Accounts  on  December  31,   1916,  of $2,500,913.22 

TRANSPORTATION  EXPENSES 
The  Transportation  Expenses  of  the  Company  for  the  year  were  $7,680,- 
386.93,  or  56.44  per  cent,  of  the  total  Operating  Expenses.  Of  this  amount 
$4,215,956.90,  or  54.89  per  cent.,  was  for  labor;  $2,357,880.25,  or  .^0.70  per 
cent.,  was  for  fuel  for  locomotives:  and  $1,106,549.78,  or  14.41  per  cent., 
was   for  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items. 

The  total  increase  in  the  charges  as  compared  with  the  preceding  calendar 
year   was   $945,319.26,    distributed   as   follows: 

Increase  in  amount  charged  for  labor $495,484.10 

Increase  in  amount  charged  for  fuel  for  locomotives.  ..  .    385.025.19 
Increase    in    amount    charged    for    supplies    and    miscel- 
laneous  items    64,809.97 


By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


$945,319.26 


.TAMES   T.    CLARK. 

President. 
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Proclamation 
By  the  President  to  the  People 


My  Fellow-Countrymen : 

THE  entrance  of  our  own  beloved  country  into 
the  grim  and  terrible  war  for  democracy  and 
human  rights  which  has  shaken  the  world 
creates  so  many  problems  of  national  life  and  action 
which  call  for  immediate  consideration  and  settle- 
ment that  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  address  to 
you  a  few  words  of  earnest  counsel  and  appeal  with 
regard  to  them. 

We  are  rapidly  putting  our  navy  upon  an  effect- 
ive war  footing  and  are  about  to  create  and  equip 
a  great  army,  but  these  are  the  simplest  parts  of 
the  great  task  to  which  we  have  addressed  our- 
selves. There  is  not  a  single  selfish  element,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  in  the  cause  we  are  fighting  for.  We 
are  fighting  for  what  be  believe  and  wish  to  be  the 
rights  of  mankind  and  for  the  future  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  world.  To  do  this  great  thing  worth- 
ily and  successfully  we  must  devote  ourselves  to 
the  service  without  regard  to  profit  or  material  ad- 
vantage and  with  an  energy  and  intelligence  that 
will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  enterprise  itself.  We 
must  realize  to  the  full  how  great  the  task  is  and 
how^  many  things,  how  many  kinds  and  elements 
of  capacity  and  service  and  self-sacrifice  it  involves. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  we  must  do,  and  do 
well,  besides  fighting — the  things  without  which 
mere  fighting  would  be  fruitless  : 

We  must  supply  abundant  food  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  armies  and  our  seamen,  not  only,  but  also 
for  a  large  part  of  the  nations  with  whom  we  have 
now  made  common  cause,  in  whose  support  and  by 
whose  sides  we  shall  be  fighting. 

We  must  supply  ships  by  the  hundreds  out  of  our 
shipyards  to  carry  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  sub- 
marines or  no  submarines,  what  will  every  day  be 
needed  there,  and  abundant  materials  out  of  our 
fields  and  our  mines  and  our  factroies  with  which 
not  only  to  clothe  and  equip  our  own  forces  on  land 
and  sea,  but  also  to  clothe  and  support  our  people, 
for  whom  the  gallant  fellows  under  arms  can  no 
longer  work  ;  to  help  clotiie  and  equip  the  armies 
with  which  we  are  co-operating  in  Europe,  and  to 
keep  the  looms  and  manufactories  there  in  raw  ma- 
terial :  coal  to  keep  the  fires  going  in  ships  at  sea 
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and  in  the  furnaces  of  hundreds  of  factories  across 
the  sea ;  steel  out  of  which  to  make  arms  and  am- 
munition both  here  and  there;  rails  for  wornout  rail- 
ways back  of  the  fighting  fronts  ;  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  to  take  the  place  of  those  every  day 
going  to  pieces ;  mules,  horses,  cattle  for  labor  and 
for  military  service  ;  everything  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  England  and  France  and  Italy  and  Russia 
have  usually  supplied  themselves,  but  cannot  now 
afiford  the  men,  the  materials,  or  the  machinery  to 
make. 

It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  our  in- 
dustries, on  the  farms,  in  the  shipyards,  in  the 
mines,  in  the  factories,  must  be  made  more  prolific 
and  more  efficient  than  ever,  and  that  they  must  be 
more  economically  managed  and  better  adapted  to 
the  particular  requirements  of  our  task  than  they 
have  been ;  and  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  men 
and  the  women  who  devote  their  thought  and  their 
energy  to  these  things  will  be  serving  the  country 
and  conducting  the  fight  for  peace  and  freedom  just 
as  truly  and  just  as  effectively  as  the  men  on  the  bat- 
tlefield or  in  the  trenches.  The  industrial  forces  of 
the  country,  men  and  women  alike,  will  be  a  great 
national,  a  great  international  service  army — a  nota- 
ble and  honored  host  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
nation  and  the  world,  the  efficient  friends  and  saviors 
of  free  men  everywhere.  Thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  men  otherwise  liable  to  military  serv- 
ice will  of  right  and  of  necessity  be  excused  from 
that  service  and  assigned  to  the  fundamental  sus- 
taining work  of  the  fields  and  factories  and  mines, 
and  they  will  be  as  much  part  of  the  great  patriotic 
forces  of  the  nation  as  the  men  under  fire. 

I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  addressing  this 
word  to  the  farmers  of  the  countr)^  and  to  all  who 
work  on  the  farms :  The  supreme  need  of  our 
own  nation,  and  of  the  nations  with  which  we  are 
co-operating  is  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and  es- 
pecially of  foodstuffs.  The  importance  of  an  ade- 
quate food  supply,  especially  for  the  present  year, 
is  sui)erlati\-e.  Without  al)undant  food  alike  for 
the  armies  and  the  peoples  noAv  at  war,  the  whole 
great  enterprise  upon  which  we  have  embarked  will 
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break  down  and  fail.  The  world's  food  reserves  are 
low.  Not  only  during  the  present  emergency,  but 
for  some  time  after  peace  shall  have  come,  both 
our  own  people  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  Europe  must  rely  upon  the  harvests  in  America. 

Upon  the  farmers  of  this  country,  therefore,  in 
large  measure  rests  the  fate  of  the  war  and  the  fate 
of  the  nations.  May  the  nation  not  count  upon 
them  to  omit  no  step  that  will  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  their  land  or  that  will  bring  about  the  most 
effectual  co-operation  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  their  products?  The  time  is  short.  It  is  of  the 
most  imperative  importance  that  everything  pos- 
sible be  done,  and  done  immediately,  to  make  sure 
of  large  harvests.  I  call  upon  young  men  and  old 
alike  and  upon  the  ablebodied  boys  of  the  land  to 
accept  and  act  upon  this  duty — to  turn  in  hosts  to 
the  farms  and  make  certain  that  no  pains  and  no 
labor  is  lacking  in  this  great  matter. 

I  particularly  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  South 
to  plant  abundant  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  cotton. 
They  can  show  their  patriotism  in  no  better  or  more 
convincing  way  than  by  resisting  the  great  tempta- 
tion of  the  present  price  of  cotton  and  helping,  help- 
ing upon  a  great  scale,  to  feed  the  nation  and  the 
peoples  everywhere  who  are  fighting  for  their 
liberties  and  for  our  own.  The  variety  of  their 
crops  will  be  the  visible  measure  of  their  compre- 
hension of  their  national  duty. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governments  of  the  several  States  stand  ready  to 
co-operate.  They  will  do  everything  possible  to 
assist  farmers  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of 
seed,  an  adequate  force  of  laborers  when  they  are 
most  needed,  at  harvest  time,  and  the  means  of  ex- 
pediting shipments  of  fertilizers  and  farm  machin- 
ery, as  well  as  of  the  crops  themselves  when-  har- 
vested. The  course  of  trade  shall  be  as  unhampered 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and  there  shall  be  no 
unwarranted  manipulation  of  the  nation's  food 
supply  by  those  who  handle  it  on  its  way  to  the 
consumer.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  eflficiency  of  a  great  democracy,  and  we  shall 
not  fall  short  of  it ! 

This  let  me  say  to  the  middlemen  of  every  sort, 
whether  they  are  handling  our  foodstuffs  or  our 
raw  materials  of  manufacture  or  the  products  of 
our  mills  and  factories :  The  eyes  of  the  country 
will  be  especially  upon  you.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity for  signal  service,  efficient  and  disinterested. 
The  country  expects  you,  as  it  expects  all  others,  to 
forego  unusual  profits,  to  organize  and  expedite 
shipments  o|  supplies  of  every  kind,  but  especially 
of  food,  with  an  eye  to  the  service  you  are  render- 
ing and   in   the   spirit  of   those   who   enlist    in  the 


ranks,  for  their  people,  not  for  themselves.  1  shall 
confidently  expect  you  to  deserve  and  win  the  con- 
dence  of  people  of  every  sort  and  station. 

To  the  men  who  run  the  railways  of  the  country, 
whether  they  be  managers  or  operative  employees, 
let  me  say  that  the  railways  are  the  arteries  of  the 
nation's  life  and  that  upon  them  rests  the  immense 
responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  those  arteries 
suffer  no  obstruction  of  any  kind,  no  inefficiency  or 
slackened  pow^er.  To  the  merchant  let  me  suggest 
the  motto,  "Small  profits  and  quick  service,"  and  to 
the  shipbuilder  the  thought  that  the  life  of  the  war 
depends  upon  him.  The  food  and  the  war  supplies 
must  be  carried  across  the  seas,  no  matter  how  many 
ships  are  sent  to  the  bottom.  The  places  of  those 
that  go  down  must  be  supplied,  and  supplied  at 
once.  To  the  miner  let  me  say  that  he  stands  where 
the  farmer  does :  the  work  of  the  world  waits  on 
him.  If  he  slackens  or  fails,  armies  and  statesmen 
are  helpless.  He  also  is  enlisted  in  the  great  Service 
Army.  The  manufacturer  does  not  need  to  be  told, 
I  hope,  that  the  nation  looks  to  him  to  speed  and 
perfect  every  process  ;  and  I  want  only  to  remind  his 
employees  that  their  service  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble and  is  counted  on  by  every  man  who  loves  the 
country  and  its  liberties. 

Let  me  suggest,  also,  that  every  one  who  creates 
or  cultivates  a  garden,  helps,  and  helps  greatly,  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  feeding  of  the  nations ;  and 
that  every  housewife  who  practices  strict  economy 
puts  herself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve  the  na- 
tion. This  is  the  time  for  America  to  correct  her 
unpardonable  fault  of  wastefulness  and  extrava- 
gance. Let  every  man  and  every  woman  assume 
the  duty  of  careful,  provident  use  and  expenditure 
as  a  public  duty,  as  a  dictate  of  patriotism,  which  no 
one  can  now  expect  ever  to  be  excused  or  forgiven 
for  ignoring. 

In  the  hope  that  this  statement  of  the  needs  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  world  in  this  hour  of  supreme 
crisis  may  stimulate  those  to  whom  it  comes  and  re- 
mind all  who  need  reminder  of  the  solemn  duties  of 
a  time  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen*  before,  I 
beg  that  all  editors  and  publishers  everywhere  will 
give  as  prominent  publication  and  as  wide  circula- 
tion as  possible  to  this  appeal.  I  venture  to  suggest, 
also,  to  all  advertising  agencies  that  they  would 
perhaps  render  a  very  substantial  and  timely  service 
to  the  country  if  they  would  give  it  widespread 
repetition.  And  I  hope  that  clergymen  will  not 
think  the  theme  of  it  an  unworthy  or  inappropriate 
subject  of  comment  and  homily  from  their  pulpits. 

The  supreme  test  of  the  nation  has  come.  We 
must  all  speak,  act,  and  serve  together! 

WOODROW  WILSON. 
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The   Spring 

House 

Cleaning 


Never  before  have  scrap  materials  of  all  kinds  commanded 
such  high  prices,  and  it  is  doubtful  also  if  the  railways 
have  ever  before  been  so  much  in  need 
of  additional  revenue.  The  incentives 
for  a  thorough  spring  house  cleaning 
on  our  railroads  are  therefore  excep- 
tionally great.  The  early  spring  sea- 
son, before  the  grass  and  weeds  have  gotten  well  started,  is 
a  most  opportune  time  for  picking  up  scrap,  and  particu- 
larly small  scrap  that  may  be  found  alongside  the  right-of- 
way  or  in  the  vicinity  of  engine  houses  and  repair  plants. 
With  the  present  prices  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
pick  up  and  utilize  even  the  smallest  pieces  of  metal,  in- 
cluding washers,  small  bolts  and  nuts.  Another  field  which 
offers  attractive  possibilities  is  that  of  waste  paper.  Often 
records  which  are  of  no  use  and  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  beyond  a  certain  period  accumulate  and  are  filed  in 
out  of  the  way  places  and  forgotten.  At  an  average  size 
division  point  on  a  large  railroad  four  tons  of  such  waste 
paper  were  recently  gathered  together  in  a  clean-up,  netting 
the  company  $27  a  ton,  or  a  total  of  $108.  Doubtless  there 
are  hundreds  of  division  headquarters  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  might  make  as  good  or  even  a  better  showing.  With 
the  prices  that  are  now  being  paid  for  waste  paper  it  is 
profitable  to  install  baling  machines  at  the  more  important 
points  and  have  the  agents  collect  and  forward  all  waste 
paper  to  these  points  at  regular  intervals.  A  thorough  spring 
house  cleaning  and  clean-up  could  advantageously  be  made 
on  all  of  our  railways  at  this  time. 


New  Jersey  has  modified  her  full  crew  law  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  railroads  have  renewed  their  appeal  to  the  legis- 
p  lature.     A  number  of  newspapers,  cit- 

t/xcess  jj^g  ^]^g  present  crisis  as  a  conclusive 

Crew  reason,  have  voiced  the  demand  for  the 

Laws  repeal  of  the  full  crew  laws  in  New 

York  and  other  states.  The  excess 
crew  laws  were  never  justified.  Still  less  can  they  be  justi- 
fied now  that  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  call  upon 
its  man  power  to  do  its  share  in  opposing  Kaiserism  and 
autocracy.     Most  of  the  comments  emphasize  the  feature  of 


economy  and  confine  themselves  largely  to  the  point  that  a 
mighty  nation  in  these  days  wages  war  with  every  resource 
at  its  command.  "And  economy  in  war  time,"  says  one 
paper,  "through  all  its  manifestations,  means  chiefly  the 
conservation  and  wise  direction  of  human  effort."  This 
argument  is  absolutely  true,  and  an  additional  factor  that 
must  not  be  overlooked  is  the  recognized  patriotic  zeal  of 
railroad  men.  We  have  heard  from  time  to  time  about  the 
wage  increases,  the  war  bonuses,  the  threatened  strikes  of 
railway  men  in  England  and  in  the  other  countries  with 
which  we  are  preparing  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
present  conflict.  But,  we  have  also  heard  that  when  the  call 
for  men  for  Kitchener's  army  came,  it  was  the  railway  men 
that  outdid  themselves  in  rushing  to  the  colors.  Indeed,  so 
zealous  were  they  to  help  their  country  that  they  enlisted  to 
the  extent  of  10,  14,  16  or  oven  18  per  cent  of  their  company's 
male  forces  of  military  age,  until,  in  desperation,  the  English 
railways  had  to  demand  that  a  railway  worker  who  would 
enlist  should  secure  his  superior's  consent.  They  even  had 
to  call  men  back  from  France  so  that  the  operation  of  Eng- 
land's railways  could  go  on.  One  of  the  best  kinds  of  pre- 
paredness will  be  efficient  and  economical  railway  operation. 
The  mechanical  and  maintenance  of  way  departments  of 
American  railways  are  already  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  men.  The  trainmen  should  co-operate  therefore  in 
helping  to  secure  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  will  release  men 
for  more  important  and  necessary  service. 


Watch  the  Loss 

and  Damage 

Claims 


The  present  high  prices  of  all  commodities  make  it  impera- 
tive for  the  railroads  to  take  eveiy  precaution  to  avoid  claims 
for  loss  and  damage  to  freight.  While 
it  is  particularly  desirable  to  reduce 
the  expense  from  this  source,  unfor- 
tunately the  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  present  time  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  damage  to  lading.  A  great  many  shippers  are 
working  under  pressure  to  secure  maximum  output  and  the 
quickest  possible  shipment.  The  extraordinary  rush  of  busi- 
ness is  apt  to  result  in  careless  packing  and  loading;  there- 
fore, freight  agents  should  inspect  shipments  with  great  care. 
Similar  conditions  must  be  guarded  against  at  freight  houses, 
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as  in  tr)-ing  to  load  cars  of  package  freight  to  their  capacity, 
freight  men  often  are  tempted  to  resort  to  loading  methods 
which  result  in  damage  to  the  lading.  The  scarcity  of  cars 
is  also  a  factor,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  cars  for  classes 
of  freight  for  which  they  are  not  suited,  taking  a  chance  on 
the  load  reaching  its  destination  in  good  order.  Judging 
from  present  inclications,  the  high  prices  of  materials  and 
the  wage  increases  which  the  roads  have  been  forced  to  grant 
will  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  stop  losses  wherever  pos- 
sible in  order  to  show  a  fair  margin  of  profit  for  the  present 
year's  o]>erations.  Loss  and  damage  claims  amount  to  but 
a  small  percentage  of  gross  revenue,  but  when  we  compare 
their  amount  with  the  net  operating  income  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  any  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  charge- 
able to  loss  and  damage  will  make  a  serious  reduction  in 
the  profits  of  operation.  The  railroads  get  no  more  for 
hauling  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  potatoes  worth  $2  than  they 
did  when  the  same  products  sold  for  60  cents  a  bushel,  but 
with  the  high  prices  now  prevailing  a  very  small  damage  loss 
will  wipe  out  the  railroad's  profit  in  handling  the  freight. 


In  the  hands  of  a  competent  administrative  body   and   in 
the  absence  of  local  political  influences  of  importance,  the 
work    on    the    government    railway    in 
Eight  Hours  on     Alaska,  like  that  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
The     Government  seems  to  be  proceeding  with  comniend- 
p   ..        ,  able   efficiency.      However,   the    disad- 

Kailroad  vantages  of  government  control  are  ap- 

parent even  in  this  case.  For  example,  the  eight-hour  day 
is  enforced  as  to  all  men  employed  on  an  hourly  basis.  This 
is  not  a  basic  eight-hour  day,  but  the  actual  eight-hour  day 
of  the  statute  covering  government  work.  The  feelings  of 
the  commission  in  charge  of  this  work  are  indicated  by  the 
following  quotation  from  its  report:  "The  hourly  rate  used 
did  not  have  as  much  weight  with  the  individual  workers 
as  the  total  amount  earned  for  the  day,  as  most  men  in  Alaska 
had  been  accustomed  to  work  10  hours  per  day.  It  is  prob- 
able there  would  have  been  little  difficulty  in  getting  men 
for  a  considerably  less  rate  per  hour  if  they  had  worked  on 
a  10-hour  schedule,  thereby  earning  more  per  day."  The 
tendency  of  railway  regulation  is  to  place  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  efficient  conduct  of  private  ventures,  but  for- 
tunately this  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  the  extreme  of  abso- 
lutely limiting  the  hours  that  employees  may  work,  even  when 
they  would  prefer  to  work  longer  hours. 


Under  the  stress  of  war  time  conditions  it  is  often  possible  to 
accomplish  results  that  apparently  cannot  be  attained  at  other 
times.     It  is  possible  that  one  desirable 
A  Warning         result  of  the  entrance  of  the   United 
to  States  into  the  war  may  be  a  consid- 

rp  erable  reduction  in  the  number  of  tres- 

irespassers  passing  accidents  on  railways,  which 
now  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  railway  casu- 
alties each  year.  Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern 
and  general  chairman  of  the  American  Railway  Association's 
Special  Committee  on  National  Defense,  has  issued  a  state- 
ment calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  all  loyal  citizens 
keeping  off  railway  premises  unless  they  have  business  there- 
on and  pointing  out  that  "trespassing  on  railway  property, 
at  all  times  a  perilous  practice,  involves  an  even  greater 
hazard  for  the  trespasser  now  that  it  has  become  necessary 
to  place  armed  guards  at  strategic  points  to  prevent  possible 
interference  with  the  country's  transportation  facilities 
through  the  depredations  of  enemy  agents."  "In  addition 
to  the  ever-present  danger  of  being  killed  by  a  train,"  Mr. 
Harrison  says,  "the  man  who  now  trespasses  on  railway 
property  subjects  himself  to  the  peril  of  being  shot,  should 
he  fail  to  heed  the  challenge  of  the  military  guard.  Charged 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  railway  structures  whose  destruc- 


tion would  interfere  seriously  with  transportation,  the  guards 
cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances.  Unfortunate  occurrences 
can  be  avoided  if  citizens  who  have  no  business  on  railway 
property  will  keep  off.  It  is  especially  important  that  pedes- 
trians who  have  l)een  accustomed  to  walking  tracks,  rather 
than  the  public  highways,  should  understand  the  added  dan- 
ger and  recognize  that  they  can  perform  a  patriotic  service 
by  avoiding  it."  During  the  fiscal  year  1916  4,847  persons 
were  killed  while  trespassing  on  railway  property,  or  54 
per  cent  of  the  total  railway  casualties,  which  numbered 
8,878,  and  ever  since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  kept  accident  statistics  the  number  of  trespassers  has 
outnumbered  all  other  persons  killed  on  railways.  The  rail- 
ways have  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  practice  of  tres- 
passing and  have  attempted  to  secure  the  passage  and  en- 
forcement of  adequate  laws  to  eliminate  this  source  of  acci- 
dent, but  it  has  been  generally  impossible  to  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  public  authorities  beyond  the  accidents  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  faults  of  the  railways  themselves.  It 
is  likely  that  the  presence  of  armed  guards  will  have  a  moral 
effect  in  keeping  people  off  of  railway  tracks  who  do  not 
belong  there,  which  will  make  up  to  some  extent  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  constituted  authorities. 


ADVERTISING  THE  WAR  LOAN 

I  N  an  article  on  another  page  our  European  correspondent 
^  tells  something  of  the  methods  that  are  being  followed 
in  England,  France  and  other  warring  countries  to  secure 
subscriptions  to  great  war  loans  by  people  who  can  only 
invest  in  small  amounts.  His  article  deals  also  with  rail- 
way securities.  He  shows  how  both  the  European  govern- 
ments and  the  European  railways,  particularly  those  in 
France,  have  secured  remarkably  good  results  with  bonds  of 
small  denominations  and  by  means  of  advertising.  The 
article  has  some  important  lessons  for  America.  The  United 
States  is  on  the  point  of  raising  $7,000,000,000  to  help  pay 
for  its  participation  in  the  war,  $5,000,000,000  of  this  truly 
fabulous  total  being  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  There 
are  many  people  in  this  nation  who  will  want  to  subscribe 
to  this  loan  but  who  will  be  unable  so  to  do  unless  the 
bonds  are  in  small  denominations.  The  United  States  will 
want  to  get  these  small  subscriptions,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
steps  will  be  taken  whereby  they  can  be  obtained,  as  has 
been  so  successfully  done  abroad.  The  railways  will  want 
to  do  their  share,  but  they  also  will  have  to  raise  money 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  competition  under  present  condi- 
tions they  will  have  to  leave  no  stone  unturned.  Perhaps 
they  too,  when  they  consider  the  difficulties  of  securing  funds 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  good 
will  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  small  investors  on 
the  other,  will  find  it  advisable  to  issue  stock  and  bonds  in 
small  denominations. 

The  popularity  of  the  bonds  of  small  denominations  will 
depend  largely  on  the  extent  and  way  in  which  they  are 
advertised.  There  are  railroads  in  this  country  that  have 
been  very  chary  in  the  past  about  putting  signs  on  their 
station  walls  or  in  their  city  ticket  offices.  But  it  is  a 
poor  rule  that  cannot  be  broken  in  a  worthy  cause.  There 
is  reason  for  gratification,  therefore,  that  many  of  these 
railways  have  already  granted  permission  to  the  army  and 
navy  for  the  posting  of  recruiting  posters  at  stations  and 
ticket  offices.  The  railways,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  always 
done  considerable  of  Uncle  Sam's  advertising.  They  have 
advertised  his  national  parks,  his  land  sales,  his  newly 
opened  farming  areas,  etc.,  and  with  very  good  results. 
Uncle  Sam,  apparently,  judging  by  the  way  he  has  called 
upon  the  advertising  leaders  of  the  nation,  is  going  to  do 
some  of  his  own  advertising  in  the  present  crisis.  The  rail- 
ways should  continue  to  allow  the  posting  of  recruiting  signs 
and  those  who  have  not  yet  done  so  should  get  in  line. 
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When  the  proper  time  comes,  let  them  also  post  the  details 
of  the  new  war  loan  at  the  stations  and  city  ticket  offices. 
The  United  States  has  the  keenest  advertising  men  and  the 
most  enterprising  railroads  in  the  world.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  them  to  get  together  and  produce  some  really  great  results. 


ENGINEERING  IN  THE  MECHANICAL  DEPART- 
MENT 

f  AST  year  the  mechanical  department  officers  of  the 
^— •  railroads  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  purchase  of  about  $300,000,000  worth  of 
cars  and  locomotives.  The  design  of  much  of  this  equip- 
ment was  left  largely  to  the  builders  and  a  very  small  part 
of  it  was  given  anything  even  approaching  the  careful  con- 
sideration which  would  be  given  to  like  expenditures  in 
any  other  industry.  This  condition  indicates  an  inexcusable 
lack  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  railway  managements, 
coupled  with  a  false  conception  of  the  function  of  the  equip- 
ment builders. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  outline  of  the  equipment  re- 
quirements of  any  railroad  can  not  be  determined  upon 
one  or  even  two  years  in  advance  of  its  purchase.  With  this 
information  in  his  hands,  the  mechanical  engineer  is  placed 
in  a  position  to  prepare  designs  which  can  be  studied  and 
revised  until  in  their  final  form  they  are  free  from  many 
defects  which  otherwise  would  have  been  a  source  of  con- 
tinued and  unnecessary  expense,  either  in  the  cost  of 
operation  or  maintenance,  throughout  the  life  of  the  equip- 
ment. Too  frequently,  however,  it  is  not  until  an  appro- 
priation has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
that  any  serious  attention  is  given  to  its  design,  and  then 
the  foremost  thought  of  the  management  is  to  see  the  equip- 
ment in  service.  The  mechanical  engineer  may  be  given 
from  two  or  three  days  to  a  week  in  which  to  select  a 
basic  design  and  prepare  specifications.  The  builders  are 
confronted  with  this  infomiation  and  asked,  "When  can  you 
deliver  the  equipment?"  Under  such  conditions  what  can 
be  expected  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  designing? 

There  is  an  impression  among  many  railroad  men  that 
the  equipment  builders,  because  of  their  wide  experience 
in  building  thousands  of  cars  and  locomotives  of  various 
types,  are  better  fitted  to  design  equipment  than  the  railroads 
themselves.  While  in  no  way  disparaging  the  engineering 
ability  which  may  be  brought  by  the  builders  to  the  task 
of  designing  new  equipment,  they  are  entirely  out  of  touch 
with  the  many  local  requirements  and  peculiarities  of 
operating  conditions,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  of  primary 
importance,  if  the  equipment  is  to  perform  the  best  service 
for  the  money  expended.  Furthermore  the  builders  are 
securing  the  greater  part  of  their  business  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  are  necessarily  more  concerned  in  meeting  the 
desires  of  their  clients  as  to  delivery  than  in  refining  the 
design.  The  function  of  the  builders  is  to  build  equipment 
and  if  careful  designing  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  by 
the  railroads. 

Few  railroad  officers  consider  that  the  expenditure  re- 
quired to  build  up  and  maintain  an  adequate  drafting  room 
force  is  a  legitimate  charge  to  be  included  in  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  purchased.  Those  who  look  upon  the  cost 
of  an  adequate  mechanical  engineering  department  as  un- 
justified, utterly  fail  to  appreciate  the  large  return  which 
this  expenditure  will  make  possible.  On  one  railroad  which 
designs  its  own  equipment,  the  weight  of  a  coal  car  was 
reduced  by  about  four  tons  after  several  successive  redesigns. 
That  the  original  car  was  well  designed  is  sufficiently 
vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  revenue  load  to  total 
load,  based  on  10  per  cent  overload,  was  75  per  cent.  Assum- 
ing a  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  car  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
per  pound  of  weight  reduction,  the  first  cost  of  each  car 
was  reduced  $240.     On  an  order  for  1,000  cars  this  repre- 


sents an  aggregate  saving  of  $240,000.  If  the  average  life 
of  these  cars  is  assumed  to  be  20  years  and  the  salvage 
value  10  per  cent  of  the  original  cost,  with  interest  at  five 
per  cent.,  the  annual  reduction  of  interest  and  depreciation 
charges  on  the  1,000  cars  approximates  $18,500  through- 
out their  life. 

These  cars  are  in  coal  carrying  service  and  make  a 
yearly  average  of  about  50  miles  a  day.  On  this  basis 
the  weight  saved  represents  an  annual  saving  of  72,000,000 
ton-miles  per  year  for  the  1,000  cars.  Considering  a  con- 
servative figure  of  one  and  one-half  mills  as  the  added  cost 
of  operation  per  ton-mile,  of  added  dead  weight,  there  is 
an  annual  saving  in  the  cost  of  operating  1,000  cars  of  the 
lighter  weight,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  original  de- 
sign, of  $108,000.  Adding  to  this  the  saving  in  interest 
and  depreciation  charges,  the  total  annual  saving  amounts 
to  over  $126,000.  At  the  end  of  20  years  there  has  been 
a  total  saving  of  about  $2,500,000,  not  including  interest  on 
the  reduction  in  cost  of  operation — an  amount  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  original  cost  of  the  equipment. 

This  may  jje  considered  an  exceptional  case.  The  same 
return  based  on  the  weight  which  might  be  saved  probably 
seldom  could  be  realized  from  a  similar  expenditure  of 
effort  in  the  drawing  room.  However,  the  cost  of  making 
the  several  successive  designs  probably  did  not  exceed 
$4,000  and  it  is  evident  that  with  far  less  spectacular  re- 
sults, few  investments  can  be  made  which  will  bring  greater 
returns  than  a  liberal  expenditure  for  car  design — an 
expenditure  which  in  the  case  cited  probably  did  not  exceed 
two  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  and  seldom  could  e.xceed 
one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  equipment  purchased,  unlsss 
the  order  were  very  small. 


CLOSE  UP  THE  RAILWAY  RANKS 

"T*  HE  successful  conduct  of  war  under  modern  conditions 
•*■  demands  the  mobilization,  not  merely  of  armies  and 
navies,  but  of  all  the  resources,  industrial  as  well  as  military, 
of  a  nation.  Of  these  industrial  resources  of  a  nation  none 
is  more  important  than  its  railways.  President  Wilson  has 
issued  an  appeal  to  all  the  people  of  the  country  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  their  respective  spheres  to  raise 
to  the  practicable  maximum  during  the  war  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  productive  operations.  He  addresses  part  of  his 
appeal  specifically  to  those  connected  with  the  railways. 
This  part  of  his  message  is  as  follows: 

"To  the  men  who  run  the  railways  of  the  countr)-,  whether 
they  be  managers  or  operative  employees,  let  me  say  that  the 
railways  are  the  arteries  of  the  nation's  life,  and  that  upon 
them  rests  the  immense  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
those  arteries  suffer  no  obstruction  of  any  kind,  no  inefficiency 
or  slackened  power." 

The  President's  appeal,  so  far  as  it  touches  on  the  rail- 
ways, is  directed  to  both  their  managers  and  their  employees. 
Differences  always  have  arisen  between  the  managers  and 
employees.  They  always  will  arise.  But  in  time  of  war  they 
arise  in  circumstances  entirely  different  from  those  which 
surround  them  in  time  of  peace.  Even  when  the  nation  is  at 
peace  its  welfare  is  favorably  or  unfavorably  affected,  accord- 
ing as  the  relations  between  the  railways  and  their  employees 
are  good  or  bad.  In  time  of  war  not  only  the  general  welfare, 
but  the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  might  be  imperiled  by 
unsatisfactory  relations  between  them. 

We  are  not  referring  here  merely  to  the  possibility  that 
such  relations  might  lead  to  strikes  which  would  seriously 
interfere  with  transportation  service.  No  government  fit  to 
exist  would  in  time  of  war  permit  serious  interruptions  of  its 
railway  service.  But  friction,  or  even  the  mere  want  of  the 
best  possible  understanding  and  the  closest  co-operation  be- 
tween the  managements  and  the  men  might  have  results  only 
less  baneful  than  actual  interruptions  of  the  service.     Such 
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\vant  of  understanding  and  co-operation  would  prevent  the 
railways  from  being  operated  with  the  maximum  practicable 
efficiency,  and,  as  President  Wilson  implies  in  his  appeal, 
it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  that  during  the  war 
all  its  industrial  operations  shall  be  conducted  with  the 
greatest  efficiency  attainable. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  duty  of  the  managers  and  the 
employees  of  the  railways  becomes  very  plain.  We  speak 
now,  not  of  their  duty  to  the  railways  or  to  each  other,  but 
of  a  much  higher  duty.  It  becomes  their  duty  to  their  country 
and  to  mankind  to  forget,  or  at  least  for  the  term  of  the  war 
to  hold  in  abeyance,  every  act,  and  in  so  far  as  may  be  pos- 
sible, every  thought  and  feeling,  which  would  tend,  even 
temporaril}-,  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  railway  opera- 
tion. 

I  It  is  needless  to  emphasize  the  important  part  which  the 
railways  must  play  in  this  war  if  it  lasts  long.  They  must, 
unless  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  to  be  destroyed,  go 
on  handling  the  commercial  traffic  of  the  country.  They 
must,  in  addition,  handle  troops,  munitions  and  military 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  both  for  our  own  army  and  navy  and 
for  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  allies.  Present  indications 
are  that  this  will  mean  an  enormous  increase  in  the  burden 
imposed  upon  them.  Are  they  prepared  to  carry  it?  They 
are  assuming  it  at  a  time  when  they  have  just  shown  that 
they  are  almost  unable  to  handle  the  present  traffic  of  the 
country.  There  are  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  increasing  or  even  maintaining  the  number 
of  railway  employees,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  more  than 
a  year  past  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  managements  to 
get  enough  labor  properly  to  maintain  their  properties.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  get  the  normal  amounts  of  new 
equipment,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  equipment  they  already 
have  is  inadequate  and  is  rapidly  getting  into  an  unsatis- 
factory condition.  How,  then,  are  the  railways  going  to  be 
enabled  to  cope  with  the  enormously  difficult  problem  with 
which  they  are  confronted? 

They  can  be  enabled  to  cope  with  it  successfully  in  only 
one  way,  and  that  is  by  a  great  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  personnel  of  their  organizations.  They  can  be  enabled 
to  cope  with  it  only  by  every  officer  and  every  employee 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  do  more  than  he  has  here- 
tofore done  in  every  hour's  work,  in  every  day's  work  and 
in  every  week's  work.  Since  the  railways  cannot  make 
needed  additions  to  their  equipment,  they  must  greatly  in- 
crease the  traffic  handled  with  every  car  and  every  locomo- 
tive. Since  they  cannot  get  needed  additional  employees 
they  must  move  a  largely  increased  traffic  per  employeee. 

Are  such  increases  in  the  efficiency  of  the  equipment  and 
the  employees  practicable?  Everybody  who  knows  the  con- 
ditions in  the  railway  industry  knows  that  all  that  is  needed 
to  secure  them  is  to  get  infused  into  and  throughout  the 
railway  organizations  the  right  spirit.  The  men  who  stay 
behind  to  work  in  the  industrial  army  must  get  the  same 
spirit  as  those  who  go  to  the  front  to  serve  in  the  fighting 
army.  They  must  get  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  patri- 
otism; and  they  will  get  it  if  they  will  only  recognize  the 
plain  fact  that  so  long  as  this  war  goes  on  they  will  be 
working,  not  merely  for  themselves  or  for  the  particular  in- 
dustry in  which  they  are  employed,  but  for  their  country 
and  for  humanity.  Because  of  the  peculiar  dependence  of 
the  nation  upon  the  railways  it  is  peculiarly  vital  that  all 
those  connected  with  them  should  become  infused  with  this 
spirit,  and  that  as  a  result  the  efficiency  with  which  every 
man  on  the  railways  does  his  work  shall  be  increased  to 
the  utmost. 

Will  the  railways  of  the  United  States  play  well  their 
important  part  in  this  great  crisis?  That  will  depend  not 
merely  or  mainly  upon  the  stockholders  of  the  railways  or 
upon  their  16,000  officers,  but  also  to  a  very  great  extent 
upon  their  almost  two  millions  of  employees.     If  the  rail- 


ways do  not  play  their  part  well  that  fact  will  cast  everlast- 
ing shame  upon  their  entire  organizations.  A  "slacker"  on 
the  railways  at  this  time  is  a  traitor  to  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  railways  do  i)lay  their  part  well  that  fact 
will  reflect  everlasting  credit  upon  the  character,  the  loyalty 
and  the  patriotism  of  their  organizations,  including  every 
class  of  their  officers  and  employees. 


SHIPPERS  NEED  SERVICE  MORE  THAN   LOW 
RATES 

COME  of  the  most  important  shippers'  organizations  of 
*^  the  country  seem  disposed  to  recognize  the  pressing  need 
of  the  railroads  for  more  revenue.  At  a  meeting  of  shippers' 
associations  held  at  Chicago  on  April  13,  to  determine  what 
action  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  proposed  rate  advances, 
a  substantial  number  attending  staunchly  opposed  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  demanding  a  full  investigation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  affirmed  the  carriers' 
contention  that  an  emergency  exists  demanding  speedy  re- 
lief. Representatives  of  organizations  like  the  National  In- 
dustrial League,  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  have  fought 
rate  advances  in  the  past,  voiced  their  objections  to  any  ac- 
tion calculated  to  hamper  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  handling  this  case  in  such  a  maimer  as  it  deems 
fitting.  Men  who  had  spent  much  of  their  energies  in  recent 
years  in  opposing  rate  increases  rose  to  their  feet  on  this 
occasion  and  contended  that  service,  not  rates,  is  the  prime 
consideration  for  American  shippers. 

Ever  since  the  regulation  craze  took  hold  of  this  country 
the  commissions  have  united  and  the  public  has  indorsed 
them,  in  reducing  rates  to  a  point  little  above  confiscation. 
The  disastrous  effect  has  only  became  apparent  recently 
when  greatly  increased  traffic  resulting  from  the  unusual  de- 
mands of  underproductive  Europe  upon  American  industry 
and  agriculture  found  the  transportation  system  wanting. 
Needed  locomotives  and  cars  were  not  available  and  could 
not  be  obtained  except  at  almost  prohibitive  prices  and  slow 
deliveries.  Needed  side  tracks,  yards,  freight  houses,  ele- 
vators, shops,  docks,  and  new  mileage,  were  not  in  existence 
and  could  not  be  built  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds,  ma- 
terials and  labor.  The  public  policy  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  transportation  machine  to  prepare  for  the  peak 
load,  and  by  reducing  revenues  discouraged  the  intensive 
and  extensive  development  of  railroad  properties,  has  borne 
bitter  fruit.  It  is  at  least  encouraging  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  American  shipping  public  seems  to  realize,  at 
last,  that  adequate  service,  and  not  low  rates,  is  the  desidera- 
tum of  a  sound  railway  management,  as  well  as  of  sound 
regulation. 

From  the  division  of  opinion  manifested  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  April  13,  it  appears  that  the  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  interests  are  largely  arrayed  against  the  agricul- 
tural interests  in  favoring  fair  play  to  the  railroads.  Among 
the  reasons  assigned  for  this  alinement  is  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  better  able  to  appreciate  the  greatly  increased 
expenses  which  are  reducing  railway  earnings,  because  they 
have  had  occasion  to  purchase  many  of  the  same  materials 
bought  by  the  carriers. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  true  sentiment  of  the 
agricultural  interests  was  expressed  through  their  more  or 
less  self-constituted  representatives  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 
There  was  every  evidence  that  the  meeting  was  arranged  by 
professional  agitators  and  pettifogging  lawyers  working  up 
business  for  themselves,  and  packed  with  hand-picked  rep- 
resentatives of  shippers'  organizations  predisposed  to  fight 
rate  advances  for  their  own  selfish  reasons.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  those  desiring  admission  to  the 
conference  were  asked  to  sign  a  card  committing  themselves 
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on  the  very  point  which  the  meeting  was  called  to  de- 
termine, i.e.,  whether  shippers  should  demand  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  proposed  advances. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  intelligent  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  looking  to  their  own  selfish  interests,  are 
opposed  to  fair  increases  in  rates.  At  the  present  time  the 
prices  of  farm  products  are  the  highest  ever  known.  At  no 
time  in  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1916  was  the  farm  value 
of  corn  more  than  70  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  1896  it  was  as 
low  as  21.5  cents.  On  April  1,  1917,  the  farm  value  of  corn 
was  $1.13  a  bushel.  The  farm  value  of  wheat  in  the  two 
decades  previous  to  1916  was  never  more  than  99  cents,  and 
in  1898  was  as  low  as  58.2  cents.  On  April  1,  last,  the 
average  farm  value  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  as  re- 
ported by  the  government,  was  $1.80.  Oats,  which  never 
had  a  farm  value  of  more  than  47.2  cents  between  1895  and 
1915,  and  reached  the  low  figure  of  18.7  cents  in  1896,  had 
a  farm  value,  on  April  1,  or  61.5  cents  per  bushel. 

Grain  and  stock  shippers  are  crying  incessantly  for  cars 
and  other  transportation  facilities  which  do  not  exist  be- 
cause the  railroads  have  been  too  poor  to  build  them  and 
which  will  not  be  provided  unless  they  get  additional  funds. 
What  they  need  is  not  low  rates,  which  they  have  already, 
but  more  cars.  A  war  crisis  has  brought  a  demand  for 
greater  food  production  to  save  our  country  and  its  allies 
from  the  danger  of  famine.  New  lands  can  be  cultivated 
only  if  lines  are  extended  into  virgin  country,  and  the  ex- 
tensive development  of  our  transportation  system  is  impos- 
sible without  adequate  credit,  which  in  turn  presupposes  in- 
creased rates.     It  would  be  indeed  ironical  for  the  farmers 


By  opposing  higher  rates,  or  permitting  others  to  do  so  in 
their  names,  the  farmers  are  injuring  not  only  their  country 
in  time  of  peril  but  themselves.  If  they  desire  a  continua- 
tion of  the  unprecedented  prosperity  they  are  enjoying — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  averse  to  it — they 
will  not  further  that  end  by  a  niggardly  attitude  toward  the 
railroads.  The  pretended  friends  of  the  farmers  who  in  this 
emergency,  for  their  own  selfish  interests,  are  opposing  ad- 
vances in  rates,  are,  in  fact,  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
farmers. 


LONG  ISLAND 

IN  dismissing  the  suit  brought  by  Dick  Brothers  &  Cole, 
brokers,  against  the  Long  Island,  Justice  Lehman  by  not 
himself  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  great 
expenditures  which  have  been  made  in  the  last  ten  years 
on  this  property  found  unqualifiedly  that  these  expenditures 
were  in  accordance  with  a  far-sighted  policy  of  betterment 
analogous  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Pennsylvania.  The 
betterment  program  which  was  actively  entered  into  about  10 
years  ago  was  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  from  20  to  50 
years  ahead.  Actually  the  growth  of  traffic  has  in  some 
cases  already  utilized  almost  to  capacity  certain  facilities 
provided  under  this  plan.  Other  improvements  are  still 
20  to  30  years,  presumably,  in  advance  of  present  require- 
ments. 

The  Long  Island  operates  only  397  miles  of  railroad,  but 
the  population  it  serves  is  enormous.  One  out  of  every 
four  residents  of  the  entire  State  of  New  York  lives  on 
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to  oppose  an  advance  in  rates  when  they  themselves  are  re- 
ceiving for  their  products  the  highest  prices  in  history  at  the 
same  time  that  the  railroads  are  receiving  for  their  service 
the  lowest  rates  ever  charged  in  any  country  except  India, 
and  when  the  need  of  the  farmers  is  for  the  additional  rail- 
way facilities,  which  can  be  provided  only  through  addi- 
tional railway  earnings.  During  the  fiscal  year  1916  the 
average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  this  country  reached 
the  low  figure  of  7.07  mills.  Simultaneously  with  this  re- 
duction of  rates  to  a  new  low  basis  the  construction  of  new 
mileage,  which  totaled  between  4,000  and  6,000  miles  an- 
nually between  1899  and  1910,  inclusive,  has  been  reduced 
to  hardly  1,000  miles  per  year  during  the  last  few  years. 
Obviously,  if  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  grow  agri- 
culturally it  must  have  a  more  intensive  and  extensive  trans- 
portation development. 


Long  Island,  or  to  put  it  picturesquely,  the  population  of 
Long  Island  is  equal  to  the  combined  population  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona. 
Delaware,  Nevada  and  Wyoming. 

When  the  tubes  from  the  Long  Island  station  at  33rd 
Street  and  Seventh  avenue,  Manhattan,  to  Long  Island 
were  first  opened  there  was  a  boom  in  Long  Island  real 
estate.  In  1911  there  were  7,429  dwellings,  820  stores  and 
44  factories  erected  on  the  island,  tributary  to  the  Long 
Island,  and  in  1912,  7,793  dwellings  and  753  stores.  In 
1914  there  was  a  considerable  slump  but  in  1915  and  1916 
building  was  resumed,  not  quite  at  a  boom  rate  but  never- 
theless on  a  large  scale.  In  1916,  7,196  dwellings  and  888 
stores  were  built  tributary  to  the  Long  Island. 

The  tubes  under  the  East  river  contain  four  tracks  and 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  in  Summer  these  tubes  are 
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u^cd  to  laiKicity.  Between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon 
there  i.s  a  Long  Island  train  leaving  the  station  in  Man- 
hattan every  three  minutes.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Long  Island  has  all  of  the  cars 
which  it  runs  into  Manhattan  equipj)ed  for  automatic  stops 
and  has  automatic  stops  in  op>eration  in  the  East  river 
tubes. 

Were  it  not  for  the  abnormal  increases  wliich  arc  taking 
place  in  the  fuel,  labor  and  material  costs,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  calendar  year  1916  would  have  marked  the 
definite  turning  of  the  corner  for  the  Long  Island. 

For  the  first  time  since  1909  the  Long  Island  earned  a 
surplus  over  and  above  interest  and  rental  cliarges.  Total 
operating  revenues  in  1916  amounted  to  $14,972,000,  an 
increase  of  $1,418,000  over  1915.  Operating  expenses 
amounted  to  $9,927,000,  an  increase  of  $800,000.  The  only 
large  change  in  non-operating  income  or  deductions  therefrom 
was  an  increase  of  $192,000  in  the  debit  balance  of  hire 
of  equipment.  After  paying  fixed  charges  there  was  $242,- 
000  net  income,  comparing  with  a  loss  of  $160,000  in 
1915. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1916  was 
45,803,000,  an  increase  of  7.44  per  cent  over  1915.  The 
average  passenger  journey — 14  miles — was  almost  the  same 
in  both  years,  and  the  average  revenue  per  passenger  per 
mile  was  1.301  cents,  a  decrease  of  0.016  cents.  The 
tonnage  of  freight  carried  totaled  5,135,000,  an  increase  of 
692,000  tons,  or  15.56  per  cent.  Because  of  a  shorter 
average  haul  the  increase  in  ton  mileage  was  not  so  great, 
being  10.46  per  cent;  the  total  in  1916  was  118,093,000. 
Of  the  Long  Island's  total  revenue  approximately  only  a 
quarter  comes  from  the  operation  of  freight  trains,  the 
other  three-quarters  being  from  passenger  fares  and  other 
passenger  train  revenue.  It  is  particularly  hard  to  adjust 
railroad  expenses  to  traffic  in  the  passenger  service.  A  de- 
crease in  passenger  travel  cannot  be  offset  by  a  decrease  in 
number  of  trains  run,  while  an  increase  in  passenger  traffic 
is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  ever  present  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  management  to  add  to  its  train  service. 
With  a  7.44  per  cent  increase  in  passenger  business  the 
Long  Island  increased  its  passenger  train  mileage  by  5.50 
per  cent,  the  total  passenger  train  mileage  in  1916  being 
5,589,000,  the  average  number  of  passengers  per  train  being 
very  high,  as  would  be  expected  on  a  road  doing  so  largely 
a  commutation  and  suburban  business.  In  1916  the  average 
was  118,  an  increase  of  3,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Even  with  this  high  average,  however,  the  revenue 
per  train-mile  is  not  high  because  of  the  very  low  ra'tes  (a 
large  proportion  of  the  passengers  use  commutation  tickets). 
The  average  revenue  per  train-mile  in  1916  was  $1.53. 

The  increase  of  10.46  per  cent  in  ton  mileage  was  handled 
with  an  increase  of  only  4.50  per  cent  in  freight  train 
mileage.  The  Long  Island  gets  a  high  ton-mile  rate  be- 
cause of  the  short  haul — an  average  of  23  miles — and  the 
classes  of  commodities  carried.  It  is  true  that  a  fairly  large 
proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  is  anthracite  coal,  but  this 
coal  is  for  local  domestic  consumption  and  because  of  the 
character  of  the  service  which  the  Long  Island  has  to  per- 
form in  connection  therewith,  its  division  of  the  through 
rate  is  high.  Of  the  total  5,135,000  tons  carried  by  the 
Long  Island  in  1916,  1,399,000  tons  was  anthracite  coal. 
There  was  443,000  tons  of  1.  c.  1.  freight  carried  in  1916, 
an  increase  of  34,000  tons.  The  nature  of  the  Long 
Island's  freight  business  is  reilected  in  the  average  trainload, 
which  in  1916  was  211  tons.  That  was  an  increase  of  a 
little  over  11  tons  over  1915.  The  nature  of  the  freight 
business  is  also  reflected  in  the  expenses  per  freight  train 
mile  (the  Long  Island  divides  its  freight  and  passenger 
expenses).  In  1916  this  averaged  $4.93,  an  increase  of  69 
cents  over  1915. 

If  the  offer  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  now 


owns  the  majority  stock  of  the  Long  Island,  has  made 
to  minority  stockholders  is  accepted,  tlie  Pennsylvania  will 
become  the  .sole  stockholder  of  the  Long  Island.  This  is 
important  only  as  it  will  relieve  the  management  of  the 
danger  of  suits  brought  by  minority  stockholders  with  the 
hope  of  "holding  up"  the  management,  since  the  manage- 
ment will  still  be  under  the  same  obligations  which  it  is 
now  to  operate  the  road  to  the  best  interests  of  security- 
holders other  than  stockholders. 

The  completion  of  the  New  York  Connecting  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  Long  Island,  inasmuch  as  it  will  give  its 
shippers  an  all-rail  connection  with  New  England. 

Ihe  Long  Island,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  most 
other  roads,  faces  a  particularly  serious  situation  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  its  fuel  coal.  The  price  that  the  company  will 
have  to  pay  in  1917  will  be  nearly  a  dollar  a  ton  higher 
than  that  paid  in  1916. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  calendar  year  1916  as  compared  with  1915: 

1916  1915 

Average  mileage  operated 397  297 

Freight  revenue   $4,397,210  $3,865,746 

Passenger  revenue   8,541,876  7,951,322 

Total    operating   revenue 14,971,839  13,553,780 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures...  1,656,155  1,529,223 

Maintenance  of  equipment 1,662,203  1,517,410 

Traffic  expenses    139,619  128,898 

Transportation    expenses    5,991,500  5,499,680 

General  expenses 414,055  374,197 

Total  operating  expenses 9,927,208  9,126,922 

Taxes 879,047  934,822 

Operating   income    4,156,845  3,486,602 

Gross   income    4,837,036  4,220,227 

Net  income    241,736  ^161,150 

*  Deficit. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

HTHE  development  and  management  of  the  great  Canadian 
■*•  Pacific  Railway  has  for  years  been  the  admiration  of 
American  railroad  men,  and  as  Lord  Shaughnessy,  president 
and  chairman,  says  in  his  report  to  stockholders,  "No  com- 
pany in  the  British  Empire  stands  in  higher  credit  among 
American  investors  than  the  Canadian  Pacific  *  *  *;"  and 
no  wonder.  In  the  half  year  ended  December  31,  1916  (the 
company  has  changed  its  period  for  making  reports  to  the 
calendar  year)  the  Canadian  Pacific  did  within  a  fraction 
of  one  per  cent  as  much  freight  business  as  in  the  entire  12 
months  ended  June  30,  1915.  The  company  actually  had 
over  $2,000,000  more  surplus,  after  paying  fixed  charges,  in 
the  last  half  year  1916  than  in  the  full  12  months  of  the  . 

fiscal  year  1915.  Gross  earnings  in  the  calendar  year  ended  ^ 
December  31,  1916,  amounted  to  $139,730,000,  -as  com- 
pared with  gross  earnings  in  the  calendar  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1915,  of  $109,397,000.  Net  amounted  to  $50,- 
476,000  in  1916  and  to  $43,525,000  in  1915.  Moreover, 
this  net  was  arrived  at  after  charging  to  maintenance  of  way 
expenses  the  value — $1,665,000 — of  the  15  miles  of  rail- 
road abandoned  when  the  Connaught  tunnel  was  put  in 
operation  in  the  last  half  of  1916. 

Canadian  Pacific  as  an  investment  is  of  especial  interest 
now  to  American  investors  because  the  securities  issued, 
payable  in  pounds  sterling  and  held  in  Great  Britain,  are 
to  be  borrowed  from  their  holders  by  the  British  government 
and  deposited  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  security  for  an 
issue  totaling,  if  all  the  pounds  sterling  securities  are  de- 
posited, $198,980,000  20-30  year  5  per  cent  collateral  trust 
bonds,  payable  in  dollars  in  New  York  or  Montreal.  Pre- 
sumably, of  course,  these  collateral  trust  bonds  will  be  sold 
to  American  investors  by  the  British  government  or  will  be 
the  basis  of  loans  here.  In  either  case  the  present  prospects  ^K 
are  that  most  of  this  huge  issue  of  Canadian  Pacifis  se-  ^g\ 
curities  will  be  absorbed  by  American  investors. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  had  to  face  increases  in  labor 
and  material  costs  similar  to  those  which  roads  in  the  United 
States  are  struggling  with.    Last  year  there  was  a  threatened 
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strike  of  trainmen  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  while  in 
Canada  there  is  a  law  which,  if  enforced,  ^^^^  prevent  a 
strike  until  after  an  investigation  and  report  on  the  merits 
thereof   by   a   government   appointed   board,   the   Canadian 
Pacific    rather  than  endanger  continuous  operation,  granted 
the  demands  of  the  trainmen  without  such  an  investigation. 
In  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31     1916,   trans- 
portation   expenses    amounted    to    $42,385,000,    comparing 
with  $33,119,000  in  1915.     This  is  an  increase  of  28  per 
cent.     The  number  of  tons  of  revenue  freight  earned  one 
mile  totaled  1,510,000,000  in  1916,  comparing  with  1,014,- 
000,000  in  1915,  an  increase  of  49  per  cent^    ^f^f"f" 
carried  one  mile  totaled  1,359,000,000  m  1916  and  1,177- 
000  000  in  1915,  an  increase  of  15.41  per  cent.    The  average 
revenue  freight  irainload  was  519  tons  in  1916    an  increase 
of  50  tons,  Sr  10.65  per  cent,  over  1915,  and  the  ^ncrea  e  m 
r^on-revenue  freight  per  train  was  even  greater    so  that  the 
total  trainload  averaged  573  tons  in  1916,  or  11.19  per  cent 
hicher  than  in  1915.  .  .  .i  ^ 

Mention  was  made  in  these  columns  six  months  ago  of  the 
extraordinarily  good  results  obtained  in  the  fiscal  yea^  ^nded 
June  30,  1916,  in  bringing  up  the  average  carload  th  ough 
L  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  business  -"-  ^^ ^"^^  ^ 
of  shippers.     In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  a  gam 
of  over  16  per  cent  was  made  in  carloading,  including  com- 
pLTL  terS,  the  showing  for  revenue  freight  alone  being 
Ln  better-20   per  cent.      Comparing   the   calendar  >  ears 
r9T6   and  1915,  the  average  carloading  of  revenue  freight 
per  loaded  car  in  1916  was  22.87  tons,  as  compared  with 
n  21   in   1915,  an  increase  of   7.85   per  cent;    and  of  all 
reight    including  company  freight    25.22  tons  m  1916  and 
23.28  tons  in  1915,  an  increase  of  8 J3  per  cent 

The  average  ton-mile  rate  received  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
in  the  calendar  year  1916  was  6-48  mills,  and  ml  91^^ 
n.nu  1  decrease  of  5.81  per  cent.  The  following  tame 
"^  thetmparative  quantities  of  various  classes  oftraffi^^ 
carried  in  the  calendar  years  1916  and  1915  the  Canadian 
Pacific  does  not  state  all  of  the  quantities  m  tons) . 

1916  1915 

11  119  890  8,940,310 

Flour  (bbls.)  256'l06'69O  219,388,358 

Grain    (bu.) 2  172  437  2,524,603 

Livestock  (head)    ^  ni7'964'l34  2,376,174,667 

Lumber    (ft.) '         289*471  263,384 

Firewood    (cords) 8  87l'9'8  6,570,535 

Manufactures    (tons)    8'487'785  7,367,927 

Other   articles    (tons) 

During  the  last  half  of  1916  the  Canadian  Pacific  spent 
$1,050,000  for  additions  and  betterments  on  ^ts  own  lines 
and  $525  000  on  its  leased  lines.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
small  amount.  The  Canadian  Pacific  ver>'  properly  is  mak- 
nT  only  such  improvements  as  it  would  be  f ^Ise  -o^my  to 
postpone.  Labor  in  Canada  is  scarcer  than  it  is  in  the 
rn  ted  States-  scarcer,  in  fact,  than  it  is  possible  [or  Ameri- 
ca^ who  lav  not  be;n  through  Canada  during  the  last  six 
months  to  possiblv  realize.     Canada  is  giving  of  her  very 

uVlr.  ;L  battlefields  of  France  and  extensions  and   im- 
best  to  the  battlefields  o^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^.^^^^_ 

CcTwld^e  unpaS^^^      and  foolish.     The  Connaught 

unneT  aTthe   summit  of   the   Selkirk  rnountains    and   the 

Cgtt  tunnel  in  the  wojM,  was  ali^ady    emg  bud     n  m4 

-t  ZrSt:^eR^^^::^^^^e  of  May  12,  1916, 

^1?  Tutd  of  course,  be  shortsighted  to  POStpone  ^^^^11^ 
irrperltiv  i;  needed  betterments  as  to  permit  additions  that 
Tere  not  imperatively  needed.     For  the  calendar  year  1917 

!:i^lt  '^n    f^r  a  dltrrl^harf  accommodations  at  Van- 

Ir  .nd  $79^  000   for  transfer  tracks,  crossing   sidings 

couver  and  ^'^-'^'^     ,       ^j^    remainder  will  be  required 

t:t"''nZ:l  ^f  stn  U?  much  needed  improvements 
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at  (liitVrvnt  plaics  owr  llio  whole  of  the  l,i, ()()()  miles  of  line. 

The  Canadian  Pacific's  balance  sheet  for  December  31, 
1916,  is  a  good  exhibit  against  which  to  sell  securities  to 
American  investors.  The  company  had  $57,076,000  cash 
on  hand  and  $5,979,000  temporarily  invested  in  war  loans, 
comparing  with  $41,582,000  cash  on  hand  and  $5,273,000 
temporarily  invested  in  war  loans  on  June  30,  1916.  There 
are  no  loans  and  bills  payable,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  issue — $3,650,000— of  Algoma  branch  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  there  are  no  mortgage  bonds  outstanding  against 
the  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  following  talile  shows  the  operating  revenues  and  ex- 
penses for  the  calendar  year  1916  and  1915,  and  net: 

1916  1915 

Mileage  operated   13,768  13,377 

Freight    revenue $96,454,896  $72,450,028 

Passeneer    revenue    26,849,282  23,309,847 

•Total   operatine    revenue 139,729,687  109,397,248 

Maintenance  of  wav  and  structures..   17,249,500  10,006,682 

Maintenance  of  equipment 18,908,464  12,820,747 

Traffic  expenses   2,940,872  2,837,971 

Transiiortation   expense-    42,385.348  33,118,705 

General    expenses    4,345,852  3,949,240 

tTotal    operating    expenses 89,253,188  65,872,010 

Net   operating   revenue 50,476,499  43,525,238 

•Includes  revenue  from  mails,  sleeping  car,  expiess,  tele- 
graph  and   miscellaneous. 

t  Includes  parlor  and  sleeping  car,  lake  and  river  steamers, 
and   commercial   telegraph    expenses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  account  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  for  the  ,six  months  ended  December  31,  1916: 

Gross  earnings   $76,717,965 

Operating  expenses    45,843,200 

Net  earnings  30,874,766 

Fixed  charges   5,132,551 

Surplus    25,742,215 

Appropriation   for  pensions 200,000 

Transferred  to   special  income 1,144,071 

Dividends  paid   from   railroad   earnings 10,713,638 

Surplus   from  railroad  earnings 13,684,505 

Total  special   income   (land  sales,   dividends  on  stock 

owned,    etc.)    14,822,252 

Dividends    paid   from   special    income 1,950,000 

Surplus   from   special   income 12,872,452 

Canadian  Pacific  surplus   for  half  year 26,556.957 


DELAWARE  &  HUDSON 

A  T  no  time  during  the  entire  calendar  year  1916,  nor  during 
^^  the  three  months  since,  has  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
been  congested,  and  such  embargoes  as  were  placed  against 
receiving  freight  were  on  freight  destined  to  other  lines  and 
were  necessitated  only  because  of  the  inability  of  the  other 
lines  to  take  deliveries.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however, 
operating  expenses  in  the  calendar  year  1916  were  ab- 
normally high.  Although  the  average  trainload  of  freight 
was  increased  from  653  tons  in  1915  to  718  tons  in  1916, 
an  increase  of  almost  10  per  cent,  transportation  expenses 
increased  19  per  cent,  while  total  ton  mileage  increased  10.6 
per  cent  and  passenger  mileage  less  than  10  per  cent.  Main- 
tenance expenses,  especially  maintenance  of  equipment, 
showed  very  large  increases  and  the  result  of  all  this  was 
that  although  total  operating  revenues  amounted  to  $26,634,- 
000  in  1916,  an  increase  of  $2,847,000,  net  was  $441,000 
less  in  1916  than  in  1915  and  totaled  $8,523,000.  There 
was  an  even  greater  proportionate  loss  in  net  in  the  coal  min- 
ing department.* 

The  operating  income  of  the  coal  mining  department  in 
1916  was  $123,000,  or  $653,000  less  than  in  1915.  This 
department  has  other  income  (dividends  and  interest)  of 
$704,000,  so  that  the  gross  income  of  the  coal  department 
was  $828,000  in  1916,  as  compared  with  $1,481,000  in  1915. 
The  Delaware  &  Hudson  after  paying  interest  and  rentals 
had  a  surplus  available  for  dividends  of  $4,158,000  in  1916, 
comparing  with  $6,041,000  in  1915.  The  per  cent  earned 
on  the  company's  $42,503,000  stock  was  9.78  in  1916  and 
14.28  in  1915.  The  company  is  paying  9  per  cent  dividends. 
In  the  first  two  months  of  1917  the  net  earnings  of  the  coal 

*The  Delaware  &  Hudson  operates  909  miles  of  railroad  and  also  owns 
extensive  anthracite  coal  mines  which  it  operates.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company  sells  the  coal  that  it  mines  at  the  mine's  mouth   to  a  sales  company 

or  others,   thus  complying  with  the  commodities  clause. 


dcj)artnKnt  were  at  a  rate  even  less  than  in  1916.  In 
March,  however,  the  corner  was  turned  in  the  coal  mining 
department  and  this  department  is  now  showing  substantially 
increasing  net. 

Before  discussing  the  railroad  operations  in  detail  a  brief 
review  of  the  situation  in  the  coal  mining  department  is 
interesting.  In  May,  1916,  a  new  agreement  was  made  with 
the  miners  and  their  laborers  which,  among  other  things, 
gave  the  employees  nearly  16  per  cent  increase  in  rate  of 
wages.  In  part  this  was  the  effect  of  reducing  the  working 
day  from  nine  to  eight  hours.  The  miner  himself  is  paid 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  coal  he  mines  each  day.  His 
helper,  however,  is  paid  on  a  time  basis.  It  has  become  a 
custom  for  the  miner  to  do  little  more  than  bore  the  holes 
and  prepare  the  dynamite  charge  for  blasting.  After  the 
blast  the  miner  was  in  the  habit  of  going  home  and  the 
helper  shoveled  the  coal  into  the  cars  and  cleaned  up  the  room 
or  chamber  assigned  to  his  miner.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  miner  working  four  to  five  hours  could  provide  work 


The  Delaware  &  Hudson 

for  a  helper  for  nine  hours,  but  when  the  helper's  time  was 
reduced  to  eight  hours  there  was  a  curtailment  of  the  output 
of  the  miner  and  thus  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  wages 
received  per  day.  There  was  also  in  1916  a  scarcity  of 
helpers.  The  miners  were  not  taken  away  to  any  great  ex- 
tent by  munition  makers  and  other  manufacturers  but  the 
helpers  were.  The  result  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
up  the  tonnage  output  of  the  mines  and  this  is  one  of  the 
governing  factors  in  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  revenue.  The 
increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  miners  and  miners'  helpers 
was  added  to  the  price  at  which  the  mining  department  sold 
the  coal,  but  for  the  causes  mentioned  above  the  increase  in 
the  expenses  of  the  mining  department  was  greater  than  the 
percentage  increase  in  rate  of  employees'  wages.  It  is  these 
conditions  that  are  reflected  in  the  figures  for  net  revenue 
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in  the  calendar  year  1916  and  in  the  first  two  months  of 
1917.  The  miners,  however,  have  now  to  a  large  extent 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  They  are  now 
helping  to  load  the  coal  so  that  their  output  will  go  back 
to  the  average  that  it  was  before  the  reduction  of  helpers' 
time  from  nine  to  eight  hours.  In  other  words,  the  present 
indications  are  that  unless  something  unforeseen  occurs  the 
net  revenue  to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  from  its 
coal  mining  department  in  1917  will  be  pretty  nearly  as 
good  as  in  1915. 

The  prospects  are  not  so  bright  for  the  railroad  depart- 
ment. The  reduction  in  anthracite  rates  ordered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  took  effect  April  1,  1916, 
and  although  operating  revenues  amounted  to  $26,634,000 
and  were  nearly  12  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915,  the  earn- 
ings on  the  movement  of  anthracite  coal  were  $270,000  less 
than  they  would  have  been  had  the  former  rates  been  in 
effect.  The  total  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  in  1916 
was  22,865,000,  an  increase  of  1,899,000  over  1915.  Of  the 
total  tonnage  carried  in  1916,  14,482.000  tons  was  products 
of  mines,  being  63.34  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage;  and 
included  in  this  products  of  mines  was  9,301,000  tons  of 
anthracite  coal.  This  was  690,000  tons  less  than  the  an- 
thracite coal  tonnage  carried  in  1915;  but  to  offset  this  there 
was  a  gain  of  726,000  tons  in  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal 
carried  and  687,000  tons  in  the  amount  of  ore  carried. 
The  tonnage  of  manufactures  was  3,950,000,  or  17.27  per 
cent  of  the  total.  In  1915  the  tonnage  was  3,356,000,  or 
16.01  per  cent  of  the  total;  the  increase  was  394,000  tons. 
Agricultural  products  and  lumber  together  furnished  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson's  tonnage,  and 
while  there  was  a  falling  oft'  in  tonnage  of  flour  and  other 
mill  products,  there  was  a  good  gain — 371,000  tons — in 
the  tonnage  of  lumber. 

The  prospects  for  the  present  calendar  year  are  that  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  will  do  as  large,  or  even  a  larger  freight 
business,  depending  on  the  ability  of  its  connections  to  take 
deliveries,  than  it  did  in  1916.-  It  is  in  the  cost  of  doing 
this  business  that  the  rub  comes.  It  is  probable  that  the 
additional  expenses  on  account  of  the  eight-hour  law  will 
be  even  greater  than  the  managements  figured  before  the 
law  went  into  effect,  but  without  this  law  in  effect  the 
am.ounts  paid  to  all  classes  of  employees  in  1916  were 
mounting  rapidly.  Freight-train  mileage  in  1916  was  a 
little  less  than  nine  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915;  pas- 
senger-train mileage  increased  between  one  and  two  per 
cent;  the  wages  of  train-enginemen  over  17  per  cent;  and 
wages  of  trainmen  over  16  per  cent.  Since  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  was  not  congested,  these  increases,  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  train  mileage  with  the  same  wage 
schedules  in  effect,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  lower 
standard  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  enginemen  and  train- 
men. There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  wages  of  sta- 
tion employees  and  of  like  classes  of  labor.  There  is  every 
prospect  that  the  railroads  will  have  to  grant  further  sub- 
stantial increases  to  these  employees  in  order  to  hold  them. 

Maintenance  of  way  expenses  and,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  even,  maintenance  of  equipment  .expenses  are  being 
affected  by  the  necessity  for  paying  abnormally  high  wages 
to  labor  in  competition  with  munition  and  other  manu- 
facturing concerns  and  by  the  abnormally  high  cost  of  ma- 
terials. Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  cost  $2,128,000 
in  1916,  an  increase  of  $276,000.  This  was  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  only  $189,000  was  spent  for  ties,  as  compared 
with  $331,000  in  1915.  Maintenance  of  equipment  cost 
$4,971,000,  an  increase  over  1915  of  $1,268,000,  or  34.23 
per  cent.  From  this  increase,  however,  should  be  subtracted 
the  amount  charged  for  depreciation,  amounting  to  $355,000. 
Previous  to  1910  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  had  not  made 
monthly  charges  for  depreciation,  since  the  management  v.'as 
carrying  the  book  value  of  the  equipment  at  a  much  lower 


figure  than  the  actual  value.  A  revaluation  of  the  equip- 
ment was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  book 
value  of  equipment  was  increased  by  $2,915,000  and  this 
amount  was  credited  to  depreciation  reserve.  The  actual 
increase  in  the  amount  spent  for  maintenance  of  equipment 
in  1916  as  compared  with  1915  was  $913,000,  or  24.64 
per  cent.  To  some  extent  the  maintenance  of  equipment 
charges  were  increased  by  the  charges  to  operating  expenses 
coincident  to  making  additions  and  betterments.  The  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  has  been  putting  steel  underframes  on  1 ,000 
40-ton  capacity  gondola  cars,  and  while  this  work  is  a 
betterment  and  its  cost  chargeable  to  property  account,  there 
are  very  considerable  incidental  expenses  which  are  charged 
to  repairs  of  freight  cars.  The  same  is  true  of  equipping 
locomotives  with  superheaters. 

Even  assuming  that  the  railroads  get  the  15  per  cent 
increase  in  rates  which  they  are  asking  for,  this  increase  will 
not  go  into  effect  until  June  1,  so  that  for  1917  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  will  get  only  seven-twelfths  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
This  will  not  by  any  means  offset  the  increase  which  has 
taken  place  since  1915  in  the  cost  of  doing  the  same  work. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  people  ever  read  railroad  annual  reports.  The  presi- 
dent's letter  m  the  Delaware  &  Hudson's  annual  report  is 
a  remarkably  broad,  keen  discussion  of  the  economic  ques- 
tions, not  only  directly  connected  with  the  transportation 
problem,  but  also  incidental  thereto.  Were  such  a  treatise 
as  this  to  appear  as  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  or 
North  American  Review  it  would  be  widely  read  and  dis- 
cussed. It  is  an  intensely  interesting  survey  of  present 
economic  conditions  in  this  country  and  ought  to  be  read 
by  a  vastly  larger  number  of  people  than  the  security- 
holders of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson. 

The  table  below  shows  principal  figures  for  1916  and  1915  : 

1916  1915 

Aveiage  mileage  operated 909  .  '      909 

Coal    freight    revenue $11,769,005  $11,311,690 

Merchandise   freight  revenue 10,748,020  8,788,365 

Passenger  revenue 3,124,317  2,774,595 

Total   ofierating    revenue 26,634,426  23,787,519 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures..  2,127,853  1,852,166 

Maintenance  of  equipment 4,970,920  3^703,382 

Traffic  expenses   j4l,580  o  15,992 

Transportation   e.xpenses    9,513,925  8,007,980 

General  expenses  957,518  775,646 

Total  operating  expenses 18,111,095  14,823,626 

Taxes    756,455  680,119 

Operating   income    7,766,877  8,283,774 

Gross    railroad    income 8,170,991  9,356,838 

Net  railroad   income 3,338,645  4,515,885 

Gross    income — coal    department 827,552  1,480,800 

Net  income— D.  &   H.   Co 4,158,372  6,071,441 

Dividends    3,825,270  3,825,270 

Surplus    333,102  2,246,171 


NEW  BOOKS 

Il'orknteii's  Comfeiisation  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 
Published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.     960  pages.     Size,  6  in.  by  9  in.     Bound  in  paper. 

This  book,  No.  8  of  the  workmen's  insurance  and  compen- 
sation series,  brings  up  to  date  the  bureau's  compilation  of 
compensation  laws  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
At  the  present  time,  although  the  first  state  commissions  to 
study  workmen's  compensation  were  appointed  only  eight 
years  ago,  workmen's  compensation  laws  have  been  enacted 
in  32  states  and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  A  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  kind  of  legislation, 
another  to  a  comparison  of  the  principal  features  of  the  laws, 
and  a  third  to  the  constitutionality  and  construction  of 
statutes.  An  analysis  is  given  of  the  laws  in  the  several 
states  and  about  50  pages  are  used  to  discuss  the  practice  in 
foreign  countries,  analyses  being  given  of  the  laws  of  these 
countries.  An  appendix  of  600  pages,  two-thirds  of  the 
book,  gives  in  full  the  text  of  the  state  and  Federal  work- 
men's compensation  laws  of  the  United  States.  Incorporated 
in  the  book  there  is  also  a  table  24  in.  by  48  in.  in  size 
charting  the  principal  features  of  these  laws. 


Correspondence  From  Our  Washington  Editor 

Preparing  the  Railways  for  War — Rate  Advance  Case 
— State    Discrimination    Against    Interstate   Commerce 


AS  ;i  result  of  action  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Wasliing- 
ton  last  week  of  executives  representing  most  of  the 
railways  of  the  country,  which  will  he  contirmed  by 
the  signatures  of  those  who  were  not  represented,  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  have  practically  pooled  their  facili- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  the  government  and  have  expressly 
agreed  to  accept  the  direction  of  an  executive  committee  of 
five  men  in  all  their  operations  having  a  direct  or  indirect 
l>earing  on  the  exigencies  created  by  a  state  of  war. 

The  plan  of  organization  ]:)y  which  the  entire  problem  of 
tlie  co-operation  of  the  railways  with  the  government  was 
committed  to  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of 
the  American  Railway  Association,  has  been  fully  described 
in  this  and  previous  issues  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette.  A 
nucleus  for  the  organization  was  afforded  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Co-operation  with  the  Military  Authorities  organ- 
ized by  the  American  Railway  Association  last  year,  which 
enabled  the  railways  to  make  a  remarkable  record  for  effi- 
ciency in  the  transportation  service  connected  with  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  National  Guard. 

A  method  for  still  more  closely  co-ordinating  the  railways 
with  the  other  resources  of  the  country  for  national  service 
was  provided  and  the  vital  importance  of  the  railways  in  any 
plan  of  national  defense  was  recognized,  in  the  creation  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  its  Advisory  Commis- 
sion by  a  section  of  the  army  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
Congress  last  year,  which  particularly  directed  the  council 
and  the  commission  to  study  the  transportation  question  in 
its  relation  to  military  purposes.  Daniel  Willard,  president 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  was  appointed  by  the  President  as 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  and  given  special 
charge  of  the  department  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, subsequently  being  made  chairman  of  the  commission. 
In  organizing  committees  in  his  branch  of  the  work  Mr.  Wil- 
lard was  able  to  take  advantage  promptly  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  organization  and  through  his  efforts  the 
railways  were  the  first  industry  to  tender  to  the  Government 
a  perfected  organization  and  to  arrange  a  definite  plan  of  ac- 
tion for  extending  their  co-operation  in  plans  for  national 
defense.  The  American  Railway  Association  Special  .Com- 
mittee on  National  Defense  was  organized  in  New  York  on 
February  16  and  on  March  1  held  a  meeting  at  Washington 
at  which  general  policies  were  outlined  and  the  work  of 
organization  was  gotten  under  way.  Plans  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  railways  with  the  military  authorities  have  been 
worked  out  along  lines  largely  developed  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Chauncey  B.  Baker  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  who 
for  a  number  of  years  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  mili- 
tary transportation. 

The  foregoing  arrangements  were  worked  out  with  refer- 
ence to  a  general  policy  of  national  defense  and  without 
definite  knowledge  that  the  country  would  soon  be  at  war. 
The  actual  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  made  it  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  organization  and  to  prepare  to  deal  prompt- 
ly with  emergency  conditions.  Mr.  Willard  then  called  about 
fifty  of  the  leading  railway  executives  of  the  country  to  Wash- 
ington, explained  to  them  the  conditions  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  face  in  connection  with  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war,  superimposed  upon  the  heavy  in- 
crease in  traffic  that  has  already  been  placed  upon  them,  and 
the  railway  men  grasped  the  opportunity  for  service  in  a  big 
way. 

Just  how  much  of  a  change  in  the  methods  of  railway  op- 
eration the  creation  of  this  organization  will  involve  has  not 


yet  been  outlined  because  the  executive  committee  is  to  hold 
its  first  meeting  probably  this  week,  but  under  the  resolu- 
tions ujion  which  its  authority  is  based  it  will  have  very  broad 
powers.  The  roads  pledged  themselves  "to  co-ordinate  their 
operation  in  a  continental  railway  system,  merging  all  their 
merely  individual  and  competitive  activities  in  the  effort  to 
produce  a  maximum  of  national  transportation  efficiency," 
and  the  central  organization  created  was  given  "general 
authority  to  formulate  in  detail  and  from  time  to  time  a  policy 
of  operation  of  all  or  any  of  the  railways,"  which  policy  "shall 
be  accepted  and  earnestly  made  effective  by  the  several  man- 
agements." The  railways  also  agreed  by  signature  to  the 
direction  of  the  executive  committee  in  all  matters  to  which 
its  authority  extends  as  expressed  by  the  general  resolution. 

The  executive  committee,  therefore,  if  it  considers  such 
steps  necessary,  may  order  the  discontinuance  of  duplicated 
competitive  service,  prescribe  the  distribution  of  new  and 
present  power  and  equipment  in  accordance  with  the  most 
pressing  requirements,  and  may  even  set  aside  certain  lines 
for  particular  kinds  of  service.  It  may  require  the  improve- 
ment or  reconstruction  of  certain  lines  that  may  be  called 
upon  to  meet  unusual  demands  for  military  purposes  or  it 
may  turn  over  rails  or  other  supplies  ordered  by  certain  roads 
for  the  use  of  any  of  the  allies,  if  necessary.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  efficiency 
in  transportation,  competitive  passenger  service  may  be  re- 
arranged in  order  to  avoid  waste  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
drastic  orders  will  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  freight  cars  by 
lines  that  have  an  excess  to  lines  requiring  them  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  that  should  be  moved  promptly.  With 
this  idea  in  view,  the  Car  Service  Commission  has  been  made 
a  sub-committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  De- 
fense. 

The  present  organizations  of  the  individual  roads  are  to 
be  continued  in  charge  of  their  properties  and  the  railroads 
will  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  instead  of  being 
taken  over  by  the  government  as  the  roads  were  in  England 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  the  railroad  system  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  managed  as  one  system  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  authority  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient,  just  as  if  there  were  no  separate  organizations,  and 
a  state  of  efficiency  will  be  made  possible  that  could  not  be 
obtained  except  by  one  supreme  authority.  What  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  preserving  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual roads  remains  to  be  seen,  but,  whatever  they  may  be, 
the  principal  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is 
to  prevail.  The  fact  that  the  roads  are  to  retain  their  own 
autonomy  under  a  representative  plan  of  management  of 
their  own  selection  should  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  as 
well  as  one  of  great  responsibility. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  importance  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  railways  is  afforded  by  the  bill  introduced 
in  Congress  last  week  by  Representative  Adamson  to  give  the 
President  power  to  take  over  the  railroads,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  in  whole  or  in  part  for  military  purposes, 
and  to  draft  their  officers  and  employees  into  the  service  of 
the  government,  or  to  direct  the  operation  of  certain  lines 
without  taking  possession  of  them,  compensation  to  be  de- 
termined afterward  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This  bill  has  the  backing  of  the  administration;  in  fact  it 
is  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  law,  and  Mr.  Adam- 
son  was  requested  to  draft  it  at  a  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  railway  executives. 
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It,  therefore,  represents  a  possil:)i]ity  which  was  faced  by 
the  roads  in  their  preparations  for  facing  the  emergency  of 
war  and  which  still  faces  them  if  they  do  not  succeed  in 
conducting  their  affairs  with  a  greater  degree  of  public  satis- 
faction than  has  attended  their  performance  of  the  stupen- 
dous task  already  imposed  upon  them  in  handling  the  great 
increase  in  traffic  resulting  from  the  European  war. 

Apparently  such  a  course  as  is  proi)osed  by  the  Adamson 
bill  is  made  unnecessary  by  the  prompt  action  taken  by  the 
railways,  but  apparently  also  its  passage  is  desired  by  the 
administration  in  order  to  remove  any  j)ossible  (juestion  as 
to  the  complete  authority  of  the  President  to  deal  with  any 
emergency  that  may  arise  at  any  time.  Whether  it  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  Congress  is  an  entirely  different  ques- 
tion. The  railways  have  no  reason  to  oppose  it  because  they 
ought  to  be  aljle  to  make  it  unnecessary.  If  they  cannot 
succeed  in  doing  so  it  will  have  to  come.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  organized  labor  has  strenuous  objections  to  being 
drafted  into  government  service  esi)ecially  under  a  provision 
that  would  contine  them  to  their  accustomed  pay  for  their 
services.  This  attitude  is  perfectly  understood  by  Congress, 
and  if  precedent  counts  for  an}thing,  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  Congress  can  probably  be  surmised. 

PRELIMINARY  HEARING  IN  RATE  ADVANCE  CASE 

The  program  for  the  conduct  of  the  15  per  cent  general 
rate  advance  case,  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  designated  as  Ex-Parte  57,  l)egan  tc  take  definite 
shape  when  the  commission  announced  on  Monday,  in  a 
telegram  in  response  to  a  number  of  recjuests  from  repre- 
sentatives -of  the  shippers,  that  an  informal  hearing  wull  be 
held  by  the  commission  at  Washington  on  Friday  of  this 
week,  confined  to  the  plan  or  method  of  procedure  and  the 
character  of  the  investigation  which  should  be  had  in  con- 
nection with  the  request  of  the  carriers  for  a  general  rate 
increase.  The  commission  also  stated  that  if  tariffs  are 
filed,  hearings  will  be  had  later  on  the  (juestion  of  suspend- 
ing them. 

This  will  give  the  shippers  practically  their  first  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  by  the  commission,  since  the  roads  made 
known  their  intentions  of  applying  for  higher  rates,  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  commission's  rules  should  be 
amended  to  allow  the  proposed  increases  to  be  filed  in  the 
form  of  supplements  to  existing  tariffs  and  on  the  carriers' 
urgent  requests  that  the  investigation  should  be  expedited 
in  order  to  avoid  suspending  the  new  rates. 

The  railroad  executive  and  traffic  officers  have  held  sev- 
eral informal  conferences  with  the  commission  regarding 
details  and  methods  of  procedure  while  the  views  of  the 
shippers  have  been  expressed  thus  far  in  resolutions  and 
letters  and  telegrams  to  the  commission.  It  is  expected  that 
as  soon  as  the  questions  of  procedure  have  been  settled 
hearings  will  be  started  promptly  on  the  main  question  as 
to  whether  the  roads  are  to  get  an  increase. 

Following  the  hearing  before  the  commission  last  Tuesday, 
at  which  the  roads  were  given  an  opportunity  to  explain 
their  ideas  as  to  the  various  details  involved,  a  sub-committee 
composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  various  railroad  traffic 
associations  was  appointed  which  spent  some  time  in  con- 
ference with  the  tariff  board  of  the  commission  arranging 
the  form  of  a  uniform  supplement  to  be  used  by  all  the  roads 
in  getting  before  the  commission  their  application  for  an 
advance,  should  their  request  for  the  amendment  of  the 
tariff  rules  be  granted.  The  traffic  men  also  compiled  lists 
of  the  rates  and  tariffs  covered  by  outstanding  unexpired 
orders  of  the  commission,  which  the\'  ask  shall  be  included 
in  the  general  advance,  and  as  to  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  some  special  showing  at  the  hearings.  The  uniform 
plan  of  supplement  agreed  upon  is  similar  to  a  sample  form 
filed  with  the  commission  by  the  southern  roads.  It  will 
carry  the  numbers  of  the  existing  tariffs  with  an  explanatory 


statement  that  all  rates  in  the  tariffs  named  are  advanced 
15  per  cent,  as  shown  in  an  accompanying  table  of  advanced 
rates.  In  this  table  the  existing  rates,  from  one  cent  up  to 
the  highest  rate  carried  in  the  tariffs  referred  to,  will  be 
stated  in  one  column  and  the  rates  plus  15  per  cent  will  be 
stated  in  another  column,  eliminating  fractions  where  less 
than  one  half  and  adding  one  cent  where  the  fraction  is 
more  than  one  half.  Explanatory  statements  will  give  the 
rule  for  handling  fractions  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
include  in  the  first  table  all  decimal  rates.  Such  supple- 
ments may  be  filed  to  cover  groups  of  tariffs  or  all  tariffs 
applying  to  a  single  commodity. 

The  commission  continues  to  receive  numerous  letters  and 
telegrams  from  shippers,  protesting  against  an  advance,  but 
more  particularly  against  an  advance  without  a  thorough 
investigation.  The  views  expressed  are  by  no  means  unan- 
imous, however,  as  was  indicated  when  the  shippers'  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  last  week  nearly  broke  up  in  a  row,  and 
while  the  protests  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  there  are 
many  letters  and  resolutions  favoring  the  granting  of  the 
railroads'  application  on  the  ground  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  to  place  the  transportation  in- 
dustry in  a  healthy  condition.  Typical  of  the  expressions 
of  those  who  take  this  view  is  a  telegram  from  R.  T.  Crane, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Crane  Company,  in  which  he  said: 
"As  large  shippers  with  branches  throughout  the  country, 
we  feel  the  shortage  of  railroad  equipment  and  think  that 
the  railroads  should  l>e  allowed  a  reasonable  increase  in 
freight  rates  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  equijmient 
and  service  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  country." 

Among  the  other  firms  and  organizations  that  have  indi- 
cated to  the  commission  their  approval  of  an  advance  are 
the  following:  American  Live- Stock  &  Loan  Company; 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Toledo  Com- 
mercial Club;  Toledo  Produce  Exchange;  Middletown,  O., 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Lynn,  Mass.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; National  Hay  Association;  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  First  National  Bank,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ; 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce;  ISIerchants'  Na- 
tional Bank,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Peoples'  Trust  Company, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Mansfield  Milling  Company,  Mansfield, 
O. ;  Scranton  Pump  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.;  First  National 
Bank,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.;  Williams  Drop  Forging  Com- 
pany, Scranton,  Pa.;  E.  W.  Conklin  &  Company,  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y. ;  Citizens'  National  Bank,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. ;  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Lea  &  Febiger, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Railway  Investors'  League. 

An  incidental  part  of  the  advance  rate  case  will  be  con- 
sidered at  a  hearing  before  the  suspension  board  of  the  com- 
mission on  April  23  on  the  tariffs  which  had  been  filed  be- 
fore the  general  increase  was  asked,  proposing  an  advance 
of  15  cents  a  ton  on  iron  ore. 

BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE   PRESIDENT   TO   TAKE   RAILROADS 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  any  possible  question  as  to 
the  power  of  the  President  to  use  the  transportation  and 
communication  facilities  of  the  country  in  any  wav  or  at 
any  time  he  may  deem  it  necessary  during  war  time.  Repre- 
sentative Adamson,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  Friday  introduced  in 
Congress  a  bill  which  not  only  gives  the  President  power  to 
take  possession  of  railroad,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
and  to  draft  their  officers  and  employees  into  the  service  of 
the  government,  but  also  gives  him  power  without  actually 
taking  possession  to  issue  orders  for  the  operation  of  any 
lines  or  parts  thereof  "for  any  public  purpose  aj)parently 
rendered  necessary."  The  bill  has  the  backing  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  is  considered  a  part  of  the  legi.slative  war 
program.  It  is  understood  that  it  was  drafted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  following  a  conference  with  Repre- 
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sentative  Adamson  on  tlie  preceding  Sunday  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  Tresident  full  authority  to  meet  any  em- 
ergency. This  was  before  the  meeting  of  the  railway  ex- 
ecutives held  on  Wednesday,  at  which  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  was  given  authority  to  direct 
the  operation  of  the  railroads  as  a  single  system  to  the  ex- 
tent required  by  the  war  conditions. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  now  carries  a  provision  in 
section  six  "that  in  time  of  war  or  threatened  war  preference 
and  precedence  shall,  upon  the  demand  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  be  given,  over  all  other  traffic,  to  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  material  of  war  and  carriers 
shall  adopt  every  means  within  their  control  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  militar}'  traffic." 

The  provision  of  the  bill  giving  the  President  power  to 
take  possession  of  the  railroads  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  bill 
introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  President  for  legis- 
lation to  supplement  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law.  Section 
5  of  the  bill  provides: 

"That  in  case  of  actual  or  threatened  war,  insurrection, 
or  invasion,  or  any  emergency  requiring  the  transportation 
of  troops,  military  equipment,  and  supplies  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  in  his  judg- 
ment the  public  safety  may  require,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
take  possession  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  and  all  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States,  their  offices  and 
appurtenances;  to  take  possession  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
any  or  all  railroad  lines  in  the  United  States,  their  rolling 
stock,  offices,  shops,  buildings,  and  all  their  appendages  and 
appurtenances;  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
holding,  using,  and  maintaining  of  the  aforesaid  railroad, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  lines,  or  that  portion  of  the  same 
of  which  possession  may  be  taken,  in  the  manner  most  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States;  to 
draft  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  and  to 
place  under  military  control  any  or  all  of  the  officers,  agents, 
and  employees  of  the  railroad,  telephone,  or  telegraph  com- 
panies whose  lines  are  so  taken  into  possession;  and  said 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  shall  be  thenceforth  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war." 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  communication  of  intelligence 
over  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  and  transportation  of 
troops,  equipment,  military  property  and  stores,  shall  be 
conducted  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  such  officers 
as  the  President  may  designate,  and  whenever  in  his  opinion 
the  public  safety  no  longer  requires  the  continued  possession 
by  the  United  States  of  the  railroad,  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines,  they  shall  be  restored  to  the  owners  and  that  the 
damages  suffered  or  the  compensation  to  which  the  compa- 
nies may  be  entitled  shall  be  determined  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  terms 
of  any  land  grants  or  contracts  theretofore  existing  between 
any  such  company  and  the  United  States.  During  the  time 
that  the  United  States  is  in  possession,  the  officers,  agents 
or  employees  shall  receive  for  their  services  such  compensa- 
tion as  they  were  theretofore  accustomed  to  receive  for  simi- 
lar services. 

Section  10  provides:  "That  in  time  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened war,  insurrection,  or  invasion,  or  any  emergency  re- 
quiring the  transportation  of  troops,  military  equipment,  and 
supplies  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  in  his  judgment  the  public  safety  may  require 
it,  is  hereby  authorized,  without  taking  possession  of  any  of 
the  carrier  lines  described  in  section  five  hereof,  to  issue 
orders,  either  direct  or  through  such  persons  as  he  may 
designate  for  the  purpose,  to  any  of  the  officers  or  persons 


operating  in  any  capacity  any  of  the  aforesaid  carrier  lines, 
to  operate  same  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  public  purpose 
apparently  rendered  necessary  by  such  state  of  actual  or 
threatened  war,  insurrection,  invasion,  or  other  emergency. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  and  all  such  officers  or 
other  persons  operating  such  carrier  lines  to  obey  strictly 
and  conform  promptly  to  such  orders,  and  failure  to  com- 
ply shall  render  such  officers  or  persons  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  as  prescribed 
in  section  nine  hereof.  When  in  accordance  with  such  order 
hereinbefore  provided  any  portion  of  said  carrier  lines  shall 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in  performing 
any  particular  service  so  ordered,  the  damage  suffered  or 
the  compensation  due  for  such  service  to  any  railroad,  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  company  hereinbefore  described  by  rea- 
son of  obeying  such  order  and  performing  such  service  under 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  act  shall  be  assessed,  deter- 
mined, and  paid  as  hereinbefore  provided  by  this  act." 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  in  time  of  war  knowingly  and  willfully 
obstruct  or  retard  the  passage  of  the  United  States  mail  or 
the  orderly  conduct  or  movement  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  the  orderly  make-up,  or  movement,  or  disposi- 
tion of  any  train,  locomotive,  car  or  other  vehicle  on  any 
railroad  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  for  every  such  offense 
shall  be  punishable  by  fine  of  not  exceeding  $100  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both,  and  the 
President  is  authorized  to  employ  the  armed  forces  to  pre- 
vent any  such  obstruction. 

The  bill  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  act  to  regu- 
late commerce.  The  first  four  sections  provide  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  eleven 
members  and  authorize  the  commission  to  organize  itself 
into  divisions  for  the  handling  of  different  branches  of  its 
work,  each  division  to  have  authority  to  take  action  which 
will  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  made  by  the  com- 
mission as  a  whole.  The  bill  would  also  increase  the  salary 
of  the  secretary  of  the  commission  to  $7,500  per  annum. 

STATE     DISCRIMINATION     AGAINST    INTERSTATE    COM- 
MERCE   AGAIN    BEFORE    SUPREME    COURT 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  listened  with 
considerable  apparent  amusement  last  Friday  to  accounts  of 
how  its  decision  in  the  Shreveport  rate  case  has  been  over- 
ruled by  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota  in  the  South 
Dakota  express  case.  The  case  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  an  appeal  from  an  injunction  issued  by  the  South 
Dakota  court  restraining  the  Americaft  and  Wells-Fargo  ex- 
press companies  from  putting  into  effect  rates  in  compliance 
with  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  re- 
move the  discrimination  against  interstate  commerce  created 
by  the  low  rates  ordered  by  the  South  Dakota  railroad  com- 
mission. In  1911,  the  South  Dakota  commission,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  reduced  all  express 
rates  in  the  state  to  a  maximum  of  70  per  cent  of  the  lowest 
rates  then  in  effect.  In  1914,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, after  its  general  express  investigation,  put  into 
effect  its  order  prescribing  the  zone  and  block  system  of  ex- 
press rates  for  interstate  traffic  throughout  the  country. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  basis  of  rates  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  42  states,  but  not  by  South  Dakota, 
whereupon  the  Commercial  Club  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  brought 
a  complaint  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
remove  the  discrimination  created  by  the  lower  rates  enjoyed 
by  South  Dakota  jobbing  points,  with  which  Sioux  City  com- 
peted for  business  in  South  Dakota.  Although  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  twice  reduced  the  interstate 
rates,  Sioux  City  had  to  pay  rates  50  to  150  per  cent  higher 
than  the   South   Dakota   state  rates.     The   Interstate   Com- 
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merce  Commission  last  year  issued  an  order,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  paraphrase  of  its  order  in  the  Shreveport  case,  in- 
volving the  discrimination  by  the  Texas  commission  against 
interstate  traffic,  which  order  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  commission  ordered  the  express  companies  to 
remove  the  discrimination  and  found  that  the  South  Dakota 
rates  were  too  low  and  that  the  interstate  rates  were  not  un- 
reasonable. 

The  express  companies  then  asked  the  state  commission  to 
allow  them  to  put  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rates 
into  effect  in  South  Dakota,  but  the  commission  refused  and 
set  the  date  for  a  hearing  for  a  general  investigation  about 
five  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  commis- 
sion's order.  The  express  companies  then  put  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  rates  into  effect  between  the 
five  jobbing  points  in  South  Dakota  named  in  the  order  and 
other  points  on  their  lines  in  that  State.  The  state  commis- 
sion refused  to  accept  the  tariffs  and  the  state  Supreme  Court 
enjoined  them,  announcing  that  it  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  recede  from  the  position  it  had  taken 
in  the  Shreveport  case  when  it  heard  the  facts  in  this  case, 
and  holding  that  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, if  subject  to  the  construction  placed  on  it  by  the 
express  companies  was  void. 

After  this  statement  of  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
on  Friday,  some  of  the  justices  seemed  to  find  difficulty  in 
locating  the  difference  between  this  case  and  that  already 
decided.  Counsel  for  the  express  companies  contended  that 
the  only  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  state  law  requiring  them  to  file  their  tariffs 
with  the  state  commission  30  days  in  advance  and  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  commission.  They  had  not  done  so  be- 
cause the  commission  had  told  them  it  would  not  accept  them 
and  the  tariffs  were  filed  as  soon  as  they  could  be  prepared, 
which  was  20  days  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  order.  They  also  argued  that  the 
state  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  case  because  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  to  set  aside  or  annul  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  specifically  vested  in  the  United 
States  district  courts  and  that  the  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  a  valid  exercise  of  its  authority 
under  the  Shreveport  decision. 

The  state  authorities  apparently  had  tried  to  escape  from 
the  Shreveport  doctrine  by  ignoring  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  complaint  of  the  state  filed  in  the  state 
court  made  no  mention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's order,  simply  stating  that  the  express  companies  had 
put  in  rates  in  violation  of  the  state  law  and  the  commis- 
sion's order;  and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Sweet,  of  South 
Dakota  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  rates  put 
in  effect  by  the  express  companies  were  not  specifically  re- 
quired by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  order; 
that  the  state  commission  had  jurisdiction  to  make  intrastate 
rates,  and  that  the  express  companies'  tariffs  had  no  legal 
standing.  When  Chief  Justice  White  asked  for  his  basis 
for  stating  that  the  rates  were  not  required  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  he  contended  that  the  federal  com- 
mission had  not  prescribed  any  specific  rates,  but  had  simply 
ordered  the  removal  of  the  discrimination;  that  its  rates 
were  maximum  rates  and  were  permissive  rather  than  man- 
datory, whereas  because  they  were  applied  only  between  the 
five  jobbing  centers  and  other  points  on  the  express  com- 
panies' lines  and  did  not  apply  to  the  whole  state, 
they  created  intolerable  discriminations  as  to  intrastate 
traffic. 

The  chief  justice  asked  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion had  not  said  that  the  discrimination  was  created  by  the 
low  state  rates  and  he  remarked  that  "if  the  state  had  fixed 
reasonable  rates  at  the  start  the  trouble  would  not  exist." 

Mr.  Sweet  also  argued  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mission, in  fixing  the  general  zone  scale  of  express  rates,  had 
not  considered  intrastate  conditions  and  that  if  it  did  apply 
its  rates  throughout  the  state  it  would  be  acting  contrary 
to  the  provision  in  Section  1  of  the  commerce  act  excluding 
the  commission  from  juri.sdiction  over  state  traffic.  Justice 
McReynolds  asked  if  he  expected  the  state  court  to  decide 
which  scale  of  rates  was  reasonable.  To  this  Mr.  Sweet  re- 
plied that  the  conflict  was  not  between  the  state  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  between  the  state 
rates  and  the  rates  filed  by  the  express  companies. 

Solicitor  Folk  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
filed  a  brief  in  the  case  in  which  he  said  that  the  express 
rates  were  in  compliance  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's order.  "If  it  is  established,"  he  said,  "that  state 
courts  may  issue  injunctions  against  carriers  subject  to  the 
act  to  prevent  their  complying  with  orders  of  the  commis- 
sion, where  a  direct  review  of  these  orders  is  provided  in  the 
Federal  courts,  the  efficiency  of  the  commission  in  adminis- 
tering this  law  will  be  seriously  crippled.  We  do  not  ques- 
tion the  ability  or  fairness  of  the  South  Dakota  commission- 
ers, although  how  they  reached  the  conclusion  that  express 
rates,  which  include  pick-up  and  delivery  service,  should  be 
lower  than  first  class  freight  rates  in  many  instances  for  the 
same  distance  is  not  explained.  Nor  can  the  ability  and 
fairness  of  the  federal  commission  in  fixing  interstate  rates 
for  like  distances  from  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  those  competitive 
points  be  questioned.  The  rates  are  substantially  different, 
and  the  result,  as  the  commission  has  found,  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable  preference  and  advantage  to  the  South  Dakota 
cities.  This  brings  about  a  conflict  which  calls  for  the  de- 
termination of  whether  the  federal  or  the  state  authority 
shall  prevail.  This  question  was  answered  by  this  court  in 
the  Shreveport  case.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  decree 
of  the  supreme  court  of  South  Dakota  should  be  reversed  and 
that  the  bill  should  be  dismissed." 


The  Full  Crew  Waste. — New  York  should  promptly 
follow  the  example  of  New  Jersey  and  release  for  needed 
work  the  railroad  men  now  employed  under  the  so-called 
full-crew  law.  Railroad  trains  in  this  state  are  now  over- 
manned to  the  amount  of  fully  2,000  men.  According  to  the 
most  expert  opinion  these  men  are  not  needed.  They  are  on 
the  payroll  of  the  railroads  in  obedience  to  law,  and  for  no 
other  reason.  Not  all  organized  labor  favored  these  extor- 
tions. The  demand  was  confined  to  that  class  of  labor  that 
claims  all  rights  for  its  own,  and  that  insists  that  no  others 
exist.  Samuel  Gompers  embodies  that  spirit.  In  the 
nation's  crisis  such  "rights"  should  disappear.  The  man- 
power of  the  nation  must  be  utilized  to  its  full  extent  at  the 
most  efficient  points. — Evening  Mail,  New  York. 

Where  Some  of  the  Money  Goes. — The  fee  of  Pierce 
Brothers,  Augusta  attorneys,  amounting  to  approximately 
$50,000,  in  the  railroad  tax  case,  which  they  have  just  won, 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  Georgia  litigation. 
The  arrangement  with  the  city  of  Augusta  was  on  a  20  per 
cent  basis;  with  the  county  of  Richmond,  33  1/3  per  cent; 
with  the  board  of  education  of  Richmond  county,  33  1/3, 
and  the  arrangement  with  the  state  of  Georgia  is  not  known. 
The  sum  yielded  the  state  is  $40,191 ;  to  the  city  of  Augusta, 
$108,158;  to  Richmond  county,  $40,628;  to  the  board  of 
education  of  Richmond  county,  $31,622 — a  total  of  $220,601, 
which  has  been  collected  by  the  attorneys  in  back  taxes.  The 
suit  was  started  a  year  ago.  The  interests  named  recover 
back  taxes  since  1908  on  certain  stocks  and  bonds  owned 
by  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  involved  in 
the  William  Wadley  lease  of  1881.  The  case  was  fought 
through  all  the  state  courts,  after  which  a  settlement  was 
finally  reached  by  the  contending  parties. — Atlanta  Consti- 
tution, 
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WORK  on  the  471 -mile  railway  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  building  in  Alaska  has 
been  in  progress  for  two  years.  The  71  miles  of 
existing  railway  which  the  government  purchased  from  the 
Alaska  Northern  Railway  for  $1,150,000  is  being  rehabili- 
tated and  restored  to  traffic  and  track  has  been  laid  on  nearly 
73  miles  of  new  line,  including  62  miles  of  the  7  5 -mile  con- 
nection between  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  and  tide  water 
at  Anchorage.  In  addition  clearing  and  grading  has  been 
in  progress  on  about  100  more  miles  of  line,  the  completion 
of  which  during  the  coming  season  with  a  connection  with 
the  Alaska  Northern  will  form  a  continuous  main  line  of 
some  210  miles  in  addition  to  the  38-mile  Matanuska  branch 
and  work  on  about  50  miles  of  the  north  end  of  the  line. 
Measured  by  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  line  will  be 
completed  between  Seward  and  Fairbanks,  the  northern 
terminus  in  1920  or  1921.  The  construction  activities  have 
encouraged  colonization  materially,  both  in  the  town  sites 
and  on  agricultural  lands  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  leasing  of  the  coal  lands. 

The  purpose  of  this  railroad  is  to  connect  the  navigable 
streams  of  interior  Alaska  with  tide  water  on  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska,  to  provide  adequate  communication  with  the  outside 
world  for  the  fertile  agricultural  areas  and  mine  deposits 
situated  in  the  Yukon  basin,  which  are  now  isolated  for 
many  months  of  the  year  because  of  the  closing  of  the  Yukon 
river  to  navigation  by  ice.  The  completion  of  the  line  is 
also  expected  to  open  up  agricultural  territories  and  valua- 
ble metal  and  coal  deposits  along  the  route  which  have  been 
undeveloped  heretofore  because  of  a  lack  of  transportation. 

The  route  followed  by  the  line  now  under  construction 
was  selected  by  President  Wilson  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  after  an  extended 
investigation.  As  two  rail  lines  built  by  private  capital  had 
already  developed  two  of  the  best  harbors  affording  entrance 
into  the  interior,  these  studies  considered  the  utilization  and 
incorporation  of  these  lines  in  the  routes  investigated. 

The  Location 

The  location  selected  starts  at  Seward  on  the  Kenai 
peninsula  and  utilizes  for  the  first  71  miles,  the  Alaska 
Northern  railway,  built  as  a  private  venture  between  1904 
and  1909.     Crossing  the  Kenai  mountains,  the  line  again 


reaches  tide  water  at  the  head  of  Turnagain  arm  of  Cook's 
inlet,  65  miles  from  Seward  and  follows  the  north  shore  of 
this  arm  in  a  westerly  direction  until  a  turn  to  the  north 
can  be  made  along  the  east  shore  of  Knik  arm.  The  line 
continues  within  reaching  distance  of  tide  water  for  a  dis- 
tance of  85  miles  to  Matanuska  Junction  which  is  150  miles 
from  Seward.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  situation 
to  establish  a  second  port  for  the  railway  on  the  east  side 
of  Knik  arm  known  as  Anchorage.  Although  the  use  of 
this  port  permits  a  saving  of  115  miles  in  rail  travel,  the 
through  rail  communication  to  Seward  is  deemed  necessary 
because  the  latter  is  an  all-the-year  port,  whereas  Cook's 
inlet  is  closed  to  navigation  four  or  five  months  of  the  year. 
A  third  port  of  entry  may  be  secured  at  any  time  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  12-mile  line  from  the  head  of  Turnagain  arm 
easterly  across  the  narrow  isthmus  to  Passage  Canal,  an  arm 
of  Prince  William  Sound. 

The  route  of  the  main  line  from  the  head  of  Knik  arm 
leads  to  the  northwest  into  the  valley  of  the  Susitna  river,  a 
stream  draining  a  basin  between  the  Alaska  range  and  the 
Talkeetna  mountains  and  emptying  into  Cook's  inlet.  The 
location  turns  northward,  following  this  stream  and  its  tribu- 
tary^ the  Chulitna  river,  to  a  crossing  of  the  Alaska  range  at 
Broad  Pass.  Descending  northward  the  line  follows  the 
course  of  the  Nenana  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Tanana 
in  the  interior  of  Alaska.  The  last  named  stream  is  crossed 
near  its  junction  with  the  Nenana  and  the  line  turns  to  the 
northwest  to  a  junction  with  the  Tanana  Valley  railroad, 
seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Fairbanks.  In  addition  to 
this  main  line,  the  President's  order  covered  the  construction 
of  a  38-mile  branch  line  from  Matanuska  Junction  at  the 
head  of  Knik  arm  up  the  Matanuska  river  to  the  coal  fields 
at  Chickaloon. 

The  Alaska  Northern  Railvv^ay 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  entire  road  is 
the  6 5 -mile  line  across  the  Kenai  peninsula,  comprising  the 
Alaska  Northern  railway  and  involving  as  it  does  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  formidable  problems  encountered 
in  the  project.  The  profile  defines  two  distinct  summits. 
The  first  is  12  miles  from  Seward  with  an  elevation  of  700 
ft.  and  the  second  at  mile  45  crossing  the  Kenai  mountains 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly   1,100  ft.   above  sea  level.     The 
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northbound  grade  up  the  first  summit  is  over  two  per  cent 
and  with  curves  of  10  and  12  deg.  uncompensated  the  grade 
is  equivalent  to  at  least  2.5  per  cent.  The  southbound  grade 
is  2.1  per  cent.  Between  the  two  summits  the  country  is 
undulating  with  easy  grades  for  most  of  the  distance.  The 
south  approach  to  the  Kenai  summit  is  on  a  2  per  cent 
grade  with  fairly  good  alinement  but  the  grade  descending 


'TiFairbanks 


Location  of  the  Government  Road 

northward  in  the  Placer  river  canyon  is  on  a  2.2  per  cent 
grade  in  difficult  country.  Between  miles  48  and  51  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  development  in  the  form  of 
two  loops  involving  high  timber  trestles,  one  of  which  is 
over  106  ft.  high.  A  number  of  tunnels  were  required  on 
this  portion  of  the  line  and  snowslides  cause  trouble  in 
various  places.    The  improvement  of  this  location  is  seriously 


again  arm,  the  line  is  located  in  flats  of  the  Placer  river, 
crossing  numerous  glacier  streams  carrying  large  quantities 
of  su.spended  matter,  and  which  are  continually  shifting 
their  locations  over  wide  areas  as  deposits  of  gravel  or  silt 
raise  the  general  level  of  the  flats.  This  is  typical  of  a  large 
number  of  Alaskan  streams  and  introduces  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  railway  location  and  maintenance.  At  the  point  in 
question  the  tracks  of  the  Alaska  Northern  were  not  elevated 
sufficiently  above  the  stream  beds  and  long  stretches  of  the 
line  had  Ijeen  washed  out  at  the  time  that  the  Government 
took  possession. 

1  URNAGAiN  Arm  and  Knik  Arm 

The  heaviest  work  encountered  on  the  portion  of  the  line 
under  construction  during  the  last  two  years  is  along  the 
north  shore  of  Turnagain  arm  where  the  line  is  benched  in 
steep  transverse  slopes,  with  a  moderately  undulating  grade 
line  not  exceeding  an  elevation  of  100  ft.  above  sea  level. 
The  shore  line  is  irregular,  making  it  impossible  to  follow  it 
even  with  a  curvature  up  to  10  deg.  Consequently  the  con- 
struction consists  of  side  hill  cuts  with  fills  across  the  inden- 
tations of  the  shore  line.  All  cuts  over  four  to  six  feet  in 
depth  are  in  a  hard  blocky  slate  with  some  quartzite.  The 
bridge  work  is  light.  The  end  of  the  track  on  the  old 
Alaska  Northern  is  at  Kern  creek,  six  miles  northwest  of 
the  head  of  Turnagain  arm.  Beyond  this  point  the  work  is 
entirely  new  and  the  estimated  cost  for  the  ?>i  miles  along 
the  arm  is  approximately  $77,000  per  mile  for  grading  and 
bridging.  This  does  not  include  snow  sheds  which  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  from  $500,000  to  $700,000  additional.  Very 
little. clearing  is  required  in  this  section. 

The  character  of  the  country  along  Knik  arm  is  entirely 
different.  Flat  rolling  slopes  covered  with  a  growth  of  small 
spruce  and  birch  predominate  and  it  has  been  p>ossible  to 
supply  a  large  part  of  the  tie  requirements  from  the  right  of 
way  and  adjacent  lands.  The  soil  is  a  gravel  covered  in 
many  places  with  moss  of  a  maximum  thickness  of  three 
feet.  Grades  and  curves  are  light  for  the  most  part  and  the 
line  is  located  from  three  to  six  miles  back  from  the  shore. 
At  the  head  of  Knik  arm  the  line  crosses  tide  flats  for  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  where  the  Knik  and  Matanuska  rivers 
enter  the  bay.  The  streams  are  each  crossed  with  three  120- 
ft.  Howe  truss  spans  and  considerable  stretches  of  pile 
trestles.  Except  for  these  openings  the  line  is  on  an  embank- 
ment for  the  entire  six  miles. 

The  branch  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  extends  north- 
east from  Matanuska  Junction  to  Chickaloon,  a  distance  of 
38j/2  miles.  The  latter  is  at  an  elevation  of  983  ft.  above 
sea  level  and  the  line  is  practically  on  a  water  grade  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  the  entire  distance.  The  maximum 
grade   is  one   per   cent  east   bound   and   0.4   per  cent  west 
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hampered  by  the  presence  of  two  glaciers  descending  into  the 
canyon  from  the  east  side,  which  make  it  necessary  to  avoid 
that  side  of  the  canyon  entirely.  In  consequence  any  plan 
for  improving  the  north  bound  descent  involves  a  line  car- 
ried on  a  shelf  along  the  west  wall  of  the  canyon  which 
would  entail  very  heavy  work  including  numerous  tunnels 
and  snow  sheds.  This  improvement  is  not  contemplated  at 
the  present  time. 

From  the  foot  of  the  present  grade  to  the  head  of  Turn- 


bound    (with   the   traffic).   '  The   work   may   be   classed   as 
about  40  per  cent  heavy  and  60  per  cent  light. 

From  Knik  Arm  to  Fairbanks 

For  the  first  120  miles  northwest  from  Matanuska  Junc- 
tion the  country  is  closely  timbered  with  small  spruce  that 
will  serve  for  cross  ties,  short  piling,  box  culverts,  etc. 
Leaving  the  head  of  Knik  arm  the  line  makes  a  climb  on  a 
one  per  cent  grade  with   considerable   curvature   to   about 
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elevation  325  and,  holding  approximately  to  this  contour, 
skirts  the  foot  of  Bald  mountain  into  the  Susitna  valley. 
Here  the  grade  line  is  undulating  but  the  alinemcnt  is  gen- 
erally easy.  The  grading  is  relatively  light  except  where  the 
line  crosses  the  numerous  streams  flowing  westward  into  the 
Susitna  river.  Scventy-iive  miles  out,  the  line  api)r()aches 
close  to  the  river  whicli  it  follows  north  on  virtually  a  water 
grade.  The  work  becomes  heavier  and  the  alinemcnt  more 
irregular. 

One  hundred  and  twentA-  miles  from  the  tide  water  where 


About  24  miles  from  the  pafcs  tlie  line  reaches  the  Nenana 
river,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  then  followed  for  77 
miles  to  the  Tanana  river.  For  10  miles  the  line  is  located 
through  the  Nenana  canyon,  necessitating  some  quite  heavy 
work  and  a  few  short  tunnels.  The  river  flows  in  a  deep 
canyon  with  a  swift  current  and  is  a  dangerous  stream,  mak- 
ing railway  location  and  construction  diflicult.  For  most  of 
the  remaining  distance  to  its  junction  with  the  Tanana  the 
country  is  less  difficult,  particularly  the  last  50  miles  where 
the  line  is  located  in  bottom  lands.     The  Tanana  river  is  to 
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the  line,  rising  with  the  water  grade,  has  attained  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  750  ft.  it  turns  up  the  canyon  of  Indian  river 
and  climbs  with  a  maximum  grade  of  1.75  per  cent  about 
600  ft.  in  11  miles  to  Chulitna  pass,  where  an  elevation  of 
1,370  ft.  is  reached. 

The  line  then  continues  with  a  maximum  grade  of  1.75 
per  cent  for  a  further  distance  of  about  6^  miles  to  an 
elevation  of  1,690  ft.  From  this  point  the  line  descends  on 
a  maximum  2.2  per  cent  compensated  grade  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles  into  the  Chulitna  river  valley  to  elevation 
1,380.  The  river  and  its  tributaries  are  followed  north- 
ward with  a  maximum  ascending  grade  of  1  per  cent  com- 
pensated to  Broad  Pass,  a  distance  of  2 7  3^  miles.     Of  this 


be  crossed  by  a  steel  bridge  of  four  spans  with  trestle  ap- 
proaches of  considerable  length.  To  allow  for  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  one  of  the  spans  will  need  to  be  movable  to  give 
a  clearance  of  60  ft.  above  high  water.  This  structure  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  $650,000.  From  the  Tanana  river 
to  Fairbanks,  a  distance  of  57  miles,  the  line  follows  a  loca- 
tion from  12  to  14  miles  northwest  of  the  Tanana  river  on 
easy  grades  with  light  construction  work  for  most  of  the 
distance.     Little  or  no  rock  is  encountered. 

Terminals 

An  important  item  in  the  initial  work  on  the  road  con-" 
sisted  of  terminal  developments  at  Seward  and  Anchorage. 


Laying  Track  on  an  Embankment  South  of  Anchorage 


distance  about  5  miles  is  heavy  work,  the  remainder  being 
mostly  embankments  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height. 

Broad  Pass,  167  miles  from  head  of  Knik  arm,  is  six 
to  eight  miles  wide,  timbered  with  scattering  spruce  and 
much  less  rugged  than  the  country  to  the  north  and  south. 
The  maximum  elevation  reached  is  a  little  more  than  2,400 
ft.  and  for  some  distance  the  grading  is  relatively  light.  This 
is  also  true  for  25  miles  north  of  Broad  Pass. 


At  the  former  the  old  Alaska  Northern  dock  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  one  supported  on  creosoted  piles.  At 
Anchorage,  which  is  the  main  depot  for  all  new  construction, 
an  extensive  terminal  was  established.  All  transfer  from 
ships  is  by  lighters  and  at  the  present  time  no  plans  have 
been  made  for  a  permanent  dock  that  will  overcome  the 
35-  to  45-ft.  tidal  variation.  The  development  at  this  place 
has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  city  which  is  said  to  have  a 
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present  population  of  about  5,000  people.  Further  develop- 
ment at  Anchorage  and  Seward  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  rapidity  of  the  commercial  development  of  the 
Matanuska  coal  fields. 

Standards 

Exclusive  of  the  Alaska  Northern  the  ruling  gradient  in 

both  directions  will  be  one  per  cent  except  for  a  1.75  per 

cent  north  bound  grade  and  the  2.2  per  cent  south  bound 

grade  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  Pass  previously  mentioned. 
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Eagle  River  Bridge — Knik  Arm  Line 

The  maximum  curvature  is  10  deg.  on  the  main  line  with  a 
limited  number  of  12-deg.  curves  on  the  Matanuska  coal 
branch.  On  the  Alaska  Northern,  reconstruction  will  reduce 
existing  grades  to  2.2  per  cent  compensated  and  will  reduce 
the  curvature  to  10  deg.  with  the  exception  of  one  14-deg. 
curve  on  the  loop  in  the  Placer  river  canyon.  Cuts  have  a 
base  width  of  18  to  20  ft.  and  fills  are  'from  16  to  18  ft. 
wide  on  top.  The  ties  are  6  in.  by  8  in.  by  8  ft.  and  of 
native  spruce  and  hemlock.     The  standard  rail  is  a  70-lb. 


Wing  Dams  on  the  Matanuska  River 

A.  S.  C.  E.  section  of  open  hearth  steel.  The  Alaska  North- 
em  was  laid  with  65-lb.  rail  with  15  miles  of  56-lb.  The 
latter  has  been  replaced  by  70-lb.  rail  and  some  65-lb.  rail 
which  the  Alaska  Northern  company  had  received  but  never 
laid.  Howe  truss  bridges  are  being  used  for  openings  up  to 
120-ft.  span.  This  will  take  care  of  most  of  the  bridges 
required  but  in  the  south  approach  to  Broad  Pass  a  number 
of  high  steel  viaducts  will  be  constructed.  The  bridges  are 
designed  for  Cooper's  E-30  classification. 

Construction  Progress 
The  actual  construction  of  the  line  was  started  in  the 
spring  of  1915   and  has  continued  without  interruption  to 


date  except  for  the  temporary  cessation  of  such  work  as 
cannot  be  carried  on  during  the  winter  months.  Work  has  been 
prosecuted  from  several  points  of  which  the  most  important 
are  Seward  and  Anchorage.  The  Alaska  Northern  had 
virtually  suspended  operation  some  time  before  its  purchase 
by  the  Government  and  its  physical  condition  had  deteri- 
orated to  such  an  extent  that  extensive  rehabilitation  was 
necessary  before  operation  could  be  resumed.  Because  of  this 
and  the  fact  that  the  work  along  Turnagain  arm  is  very 
heavy  between  the  end  of  the  Alaska  Northern  and  the  town 
of  Anchorage,  it  was  concluded  to  complete  the  line  from 
Anchorage  to  the  Matanuska  coal  field  first.  This  section 
promises  the  earliest  source  of  revenue  traffic  as  well  as 
affording  a  supply  of  coal  for  railroad  and  marine  purposes. 
This  connection  has  been  nearly  completed  and  while  the 
repair  of  the  Alaska  Northern  has  been  finished  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  permit  of  operation  of  light  trains,  work  on 
only  15  miles  of  the  45  miles  between  Anchorage  and  Kern 
creek  has  been  finished,  although  rapid  progress  is  being 
made  on  all  of  this  section  of  the  line. 

From  the  head  of  Knik  arm,  grading  has  been  completed 
for  about  25  miles  out  on  the  main  line.  Some  work  has  also 
been  done  in  the  Susitna  valley,   where  supplies  could  be 


Grading  in  Timbered  Country 

sent  in  by  boats  plying  on  the  Susitna  river.  Clearing  is 
also  in  progress  between  this  point  and  Matanuska  Junction 
and  during  the  coming  season  it  is  expected  to  complete  the 
line  to  Indian  river,  156  miles  from  Anchorage. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  line  where  access  can  be  had  via 
the  Yukon,  100  miles  of  clearing  and  7  or  8  miles  of  grad- 
ing have  been  completed.  Thirty  miles  of  rail  were  sent  in 
via  St.  Michael  in  1916. 

The  transportation  of  supplies  and  equipment  is  the  most 
formidable  problem  encountered.  Work  has  been  prose- 
cuted first  on  those  portions  of  the  line  tributary  to  water 
transportation.  As  the  crossing  over  Broad  Pass  is  isolated  it 
will  obviously  be  finished  last.  Because  of  the  soft  road 
conditions  in  Summer  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  most  of  the 
transportation  overland  during  the  Winter  when  the  ground 
is  frozen.  In  addition  to  this  the  Winter  activities  consist  of 
clearing  and  rock  excavation. 

Construction  Methods 

All  grading  is  done  by  station  men.  The  ballasting,  haul- 
ing of  material  and  rail  laying  is  done  by  men  in  the  direct 
employ  of  the  commission  at  an  hourly  wage  rate.  The  men 
are  principally  Russians,  Italians  and  Swedes,  the  latter  work- 
ing principally  on  rock  excavation.  A  few  Americans  are 
employed  but  the  resident  white  Alaskans  as  a  rule  do  not 
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take  to  the  consliiKtioii  work.  The  eij^ht  hour  (hiy  i.s  in 
force  for  all  men  working  at  a  daily  rate. 

The  .station  work  a.s  carried  out  has  been  very  succcs.sful, 
a  carefully  prepared  contract  having  been  drawn  up  to  cover 
the  details  of  the  agreement.  Thi.s  is  signed  by  each  man  of 
each  co-partnership  engaged  in  the  work  and  each  man  re- 
ceives a  separate  check  for  his  portion  of  the  payment.  The 
rates  on  excavation  are  75  to  90  cents  per  cu.  yd.  for  solid 
rock,  40  to  45  cents  for  loose  rock  and  30  to  40  cents  for  com- 
mon e.xcavation.  For  overhaul  in  excess  of  400  ft.  IJ/'  cents 
per  cu.  yd.  per  100  ft.  is  paid.  In  1915  the  average  earnings  of 
station  men  on  41  contracts,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  tools, 
exi)losives,  team  and  equipment  hire  and  wages  for  laborers 
employed,  was  41  cents  per  hour  per  man. 

Clearing  costs  $30  to  $75  per  acre,  piling  and  hewn  cul- 
vert timbers  10  to  15  cents  per  foot  and  tics  35  to  37  cents 
each.  Lumber  for  bridges  and  buildings  is  imported  from 
Puget  Sound  and  costs  an  average  of  $18.50  per  1,000  ft. 
b.m.  delivered  at  Anchorage. 

The  use  of  heavy  excavating  machinery  is  precluded  by 
the  difficulty  of  transportation.  In  consequence  the  equip- 
ment used  in  the  grading  work  has  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  dump  cars  pushed  by  hand.  No  team  work  has 
been  done  thus  far  but  it  is  hoped  that  teams  and  scrapers 
can  be  used  on  some  of  the  Tanana  river  work.  Dump  cars 
and  other  equipment  is  furnished  to  the  station  men  at  an 
established  rental.  A  number  of  large  dump  cars,  three 
or  four  steam  shovels  and  some  flat  cars  were  shipped  to 
Alaska  from  the  Panama  canal.  The  shovels  are  used  in 
ballast  service.  Several  locomotive  cranes  were  purchased 
which  have  proven  valuable  in  handling  material.  The 
commission  maintains  a  commissary  department  to  supply 
employees  and  station  men  with  all  kinds  of  living  and 
W'orking  supplies  which  are  sold  at  reasonable  rates,  al- 
though the  men  are  not  required  to  patronize  this  commis- 
sary. At  Anchorage  an  amusement  hall,  or  club  room,  is 
provided  for  lecreation  purposes  and  the  commission  has 
erected  cottages  which  are  rented  to  men.  with  families. 

All  work  on  the  Government  railway  in  Alaska,  including 
the  investigation  of  routes  and  location  of  the  line  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Alaska  Engineering  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  1914  by  President  Wilson.  This  commission 
consists  of  William  C.  Edes,  chairman,  Frederick  Mears  and 
Thomas  Riggs,  Jr. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  RAIL- 
WAYS 

The  following  bills,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  last 
week,  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  during  the  extra 
session. 

H.  R.  1662,  by  Mr.  Sterling,  of  Illinois,  April  4,  1917. 
To  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To 
increase  salary  of  chief  inspector,  bureau  of  locomotive  boiler 
inspection,  to  $5,000  per  year,  and  assistant  chief  inspectors 
to  $4,000  per  year  each.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  dur- 
ing sixty-fourth  Congress,  but  it  failed  to  pass. 

H.  R.  1704,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Colorado,  April  4,  1917. 
To  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To 
require  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to 
equip  all  locomotives  used  in  interstate  traffic  in  transporta- 
tion of  trains  with  headlights  of  not  less  than  1500  candle- 
power  and  to  provide  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  same, 
etc. 

H.  R.  1707,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Colorado,  April  4,  1917. 
To  Committee  on  Judiciary.  Prohibiting  senators,  repre- 
sentatives and  delegates  in  Congress  from  receiving  com- 
pensation or  acting  as  counsel  in  certain  matters  where  the 
United   States  is  interested,  or  for  parties  or  corporations 

H.  R.  1710,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  April  4,  1917.     To  Commit- 


tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  enable  inter- 
state carriers  to  issue  transportation  to  publishers  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  in  payment  for  advertisements. 
Similar  bills  were  introduced  in  at  least  three  previous  Con- 
gresses, but  made  no  headway. 

S.  126,  by  Senator  Townsend,  April  4,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  provide  for  investiga- 
tion of  controversies  affecting  interstate  commerce,  etc. 
President  of  United  States  may  appoint  a  special  commis- 
sion, not  to  exceed  seven  in  number,  to  conduct  investiga- 
tion of  controversies  between  carriers  and  their  employees. 
Commissioner  of  labor  statistics  shall  be  ex-officio  secretary 
of  the  commission.  Commission  to  report  to  President,  set- 
ting forth  all  facts  and  causes,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions, and  President  shall  transmit  same  to  Congress  with 
such  comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may  see  fit  to 
make. 

S.  286,  by  Senator  McKellar,  April  4,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  prohibit  interstate  ship- 
ment, sale  of,  traffic  in,  and  dealing  in  certain  cold-storage 
food  products. 

S.  288,  by  Senator  McKellar,  April  4,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  Regulating  shipments  of 
freight  to  foreign  ports  and  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
the  receipt  and  shipment  of  such  freight. 

S.  313,  by  Senator  Poindexter,  April  4,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  Making  it  unlawful  for  in- 
terstate carriers  to  charge  or  receive  any  greater  compensa- 
tion in  the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  or 
of  like  kind  of  property,  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  long  dis- 
tance over  the  same  line  or  route  in  the  same  direction,  the 
shorter  being  included  within  the  longer  distance,  or  to 
charge  any  greater  compensation  as  a  through  rate  than  the 
aggregate  of  the  intermediate  rates  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  Not  to  be  construed  as 
authorizing  any  common  carrier  within  the  terms  of  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce  to  charge  or  receive  as  great  compensa- 
tion for  a  shorter  as  for  a  longer  distance.  Whenever  a 
carrier  by  railroad  shall,  in  competition  with  a  water  route 
or  routes,  reduce  the  rates  on  the  carriage  of  any  species  of 
freight  to  or  from  competitive  points,  it  shall  not  increase 
such  rates  unless  after  hearing  and  an  order  granting  per- 
mission therefor  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
A  similar  bill  was  introduced  during  the  last  Congress,  but 
no  action  was  had  thereon. 

S.  314,  by  Senator  Poindexter,  April  4,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  amend  section  20  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  to  prevent  overissues  of  securities 
by  carriers,  etc.  Similar  bill  was  introduced  during  the  last 
Congress,  but  no  action  was  had  thereon. 

S.^383,  by  Senator  Culberson,  April  4,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary.  To  punish  the  destruction  or  injuring 
of  war  material  and  war  transportation  facilities  by,  fire,  ex- 
plosives, or  other  violent  means,  and  to  prohibit  hostile  use 
of  property  during  time  of  war,  etc.  The  Senate  on  April 
9,   1917,  passed  this  bill. 

S.  633,  by  Senator  Pomerene,  April  4,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  strike  from  the  bills  of 
lading  law  pas.sed  during  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  the  provision  permitting  agents  of  carriers 
to  accept  shippers'  load  and  count  and  insert  same  in  way- 
bills. 

S.  636,  by  Senator  Pomerene,  April  4,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  Conferring  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  authority  and  power  over  the 
exchange,  interchange  and  return  of  cars  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Similar  bills  were  introduced  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  during  the  session  which  adjourned 
March. 4,  1917,  and  a  bill  by  Representative  Esch  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  but  it  failed  of  passage. 
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S.  779,  by  Senator  Robinson,  April  6,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  nine,  and  to 
authorize  the  commissioners  to  divide  its  work.  Several 
similar  bills  were  introduced  during  the  last  Congress,  but 
did  not  become  law. 

S.  914,  by  Senator  Myers,  April  6,  1917.  To  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  amend  the  acts  to  regulate 
commerce  so  as  to  provide  that  publishers  of  newspapers 
may  enter  into  the  advertising  contracts  with  common  car- 
riers and  receive  payment  for  such  advertisements  in  trans- 
portation. 

S.  780,  by  Senator  Robinson,  April  6,  1917.  To  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  amend  section  3  of  the  act 
relating  to  the  liability  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to 
their  employees  in  certain  cases.  In  all  accidents  hereafter 
brought  against  common  carriers  by  railroad  under  or  by 
virtue  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  recover  damages 
for  personal  injuries  to  an  employee,  or  where  such  in- 
juries have  resulted  in  his  death,  the  fact  that  the  employee 
may  have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  shall  not 
bar  a  recovery,  but  damage,  however,  may  be  diminished  by 
jury  in  proportion  to  amount  of  negligence  attributable  to 
such  employee.  No  such  employee  who  may  be  killed  or  in- 
jured shall  be  held  to  have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence in  any  case  where  the  violation  by  such  common  car- 
rier of  any  state  or  federal  statute  enacted  for  the  safety  of 
employees  contributed  to  the  injury  or  death  of  such  em- 
ployee. Employee  shall  not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the 
risks  of  his  employment. 

H.  R.  2319,  by  Mr.  Hamlin,  April  9,  1917.  To  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  provide  an 
elective  remedy  and  compensation  for  accidental  injuries,  re- 
sulting in  disability  or  death,  to  employees  of  common  car- 
riers by  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  2329,  by  Mr.  Rayburn,  April  9,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  amend  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authority  and  power  over  the  issuance  of  rail- 
way securities. 

S.  1471,  by  Senator  Shafroth,  April  9,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  interstate  Commerce.  Provides  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  to  charge  or  receive  any 
greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for  transportation  for 
a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  or 
rouie  in  the  same  direction  (the  shorter  being  included  with- 
in the  longer  distance)  or  to  charge  any  greater  compensa- 
tion as  a  through  route  than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate 
rates  for  like  freight. 

S.  1472.  by  Senator  Shafroth,  April  9,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  Omnibus  safety  appliance 
bill.  To  give  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority 
to  compel  installation  of  block  signals,  automatic  train  con- 
trol, steel  cars,  headlights,  uniform  signals,  roadbed,  etc. 

H.  R.  2785,  by  Mr.  Hayes,  April  11,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  free  transportation  in  exchange  for  ad- 
vertising. 

S.  1593,  by  Senator  Ransdell,  April  11,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  Compelling  common  car- 
riers engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with 
automatic  adjustable  fire  extinguishers  of  not  less  than  25 
gallons  capacity. 

S.  1623,  by  Senator  Cummins,  April  11,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  prohibit  charging  a 
higher  rate  over  the  same  line  and  in  the  same  direction  of 
any  article  grown  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
than  for  a  like  article  or  commodity  when  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign  country,  and  to  provide  that  the 


inland  proportion  of  through  import  rates  shall  be  held  to 
be  the  rate  or  charge  made  and  received  for  the  transporta- 
tion thereof  in  this  country.  Carriers  conforming  to  the 
foregoing  provision  shall  not  increase  any  rate  without  ap- 
proval of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  full  hear- 
ing, etc. 

S.  1624,  by  Senator  Cummins,  April  11,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  increase  salary  of  chief 
inspector  of  locomotive  boilers  to  $5,000  and  assistant  chiefs 
to  $4,000  per  annum. 

S.  1594,  by  Senator  Ransdell,  April  11,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  empower  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  fix  minimum  as  well  as  maximum 
rates. 

S.  1759,  by  Senator  Underwood,  April  12,  1917.  To 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor 
and  determine  wages  for  employees  of  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  provisions  of  the  Adamson  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  over  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines, 
H.  R.  2901,  are  given  elsewhere.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
has  not  yet  been  organized.  It  is  still  doubted  whether  any 
general  legislation  will  be  passed  at  the  extra  session  of 
Congress,  after  the  war  measures  and  appropriation  bills 
have  been  passed. 


A  CAMPAIGN  TO  INCREASE  CAR  LOADING 

In  an  endeavor  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  shippers  in 
the  heavier  loading  of  cars  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
issuing  a  series  of  bulletins  calling  attention  to  the  possi- 


MAKE  ONE  CAR  DO 
THE  WORK  OF  TWO 


Load  Cars  to  Full  Capacity 


REDUCE  ACCUMULATION 
UICKEN   MOVEMENT 

PLEASE    PATRONS 
MAKE    MORE   BUSINESS 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


OFFICE    OF    SUPER 


Philadetphla,  December  1,  1916. 

CAR  UTILITY  BULLETIN  No.  2 


Thousands  of  cars  are  to-day  moving  over  this  Railroad  with  only  half  a  load. 

At  the  same  time,  hundreds  of  Shippers  and  Consignees  are  being  hampered 
In  their  business  because  the  Railroad  is  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  empty  cars 
to  meet  their  needs. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  car  shortage  is  that  car  space  is  not  being  used  as 
efficiently  as  it  should  be. 

The  Railroad  is  doing  all  in  Its  power  to  remedy  this  situation.  To  make  the 
effort  successful,  It  needs  the  full  co-operation  of  its  patrons. 

Here  is  one  thing  that  can  be  done. 

WHENEVER  POSSIBLE,  INCREASE  THE  SIZE  OF  EACH  INDIVIDUAL 
SHIPMENT,  OR  COMMERCIAL  UNIT,  TO  A  FULL  CARLOAD. 

FOR  INSTANCE- 

Many  barreled  commodities  are  shipped  in  100-barrel  lots.      But  the  sUndard 
40-foot  box  car  will  hold  from  150  to  300  barrels.    Why  not  make  each  lot  what  the 
car  will  hold? 
SHIPPERS  CAN  HELP 

By  ordering  only  such  cars  as  are  needed  for  Immediate  loading. 

By  basing  their  orders  for  cars  upon  the  full  capacity  of  the  car,  which  Is  10 
per  cent,  above  the  marked  capacity. 

By  loading  cars  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  and  not  take  advantage  of  the  4S 
hours  free  time  allowed  under  the  car  demurrage  rules. 

By  giving   the  Agent   billing   Instructions   In   advance   so  that  the  car  can   be 
moved  as  soon  as  It  Is  loaded. 
CONSIGNEES  CAN   HELP 

By  Increasing  the  size  of  .Iheir  orders  for  goods  to  the  carrying  or  cubic 
capacity  of  cars,  Instead  of  ordering  goods  on  the  minimum  carload  basis,  which 
In  many  Instances  Is  only  half  a  carload. 

By  arranging  In  advance  for  men  and  teams  to  unload  cars  as  soon  at  placed 
and    not    take    advantage    of   the   48    hours   free    time    allowed    under    the    car 


den 


age 


jles. 


By  avoiding  the  use  of  cars  for  storage  purposes. 

By  Instructing  their  teamsters  to  finish  the  unloading  of  a  car  at  the  end  of 
the  day  when  only  a  small  portion  of  the  load  remains  in  the  car. 

By  giving  prompt  notice  to  Agents  when  cars  have  been  unloaded. 

AGENTS  WILL  CAREFULLY  SUPERVISE  THE  LOADING  OF  CARS  AND 
WHENEVER  POSSIBLE  WILL  COMBINE  CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS  WHICH 
ARE  DESTINED  TO  ONE  POINT  OF  DESTINATION.  PROPER  CARE  MUST 
BE  EXERCISED  IN  THE  LOADING,  SO  THAT  THE  IDENTITY  OF  EACH 
SHIPMENT  IS  PRESERVED. 


nd  TrantUf*. 


WILL  YOU  HELP? 

PPROVEOi 

C.  M.  SHEAFFER. 

H.  C.  BIXLER 

Cvntfal   Superintend 

■nt  Tran(pOPt«tl«n.                                                        Suo«rlnUnd«n 

A  Typical  Bulletin 

bilitips  of  improvement  in  this  respect.  These  bulletins  are 
distributed  to  all  station  agents  and  their  employees  con- 
cerned in  the  handling  of  freight  and  to  all  shippers,  con- 
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signccs,  l)rokers,  buyers,  lK)ards  of  trudc,  cliamlKTS  of  com- 
mcrco  and  other  commercial  organizations  and  to  trade 
journals  and  newspapers.  In  many  cases  they  are  delivered 
to  shippers  personally  by  station  agents,  this  personal  con- 
tact between  employees  and  patrons  being  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  results  which  are  being  secured.  The  slogans 
"make  one  car  do  the  work  of  two"  and  "load  cars  to  full 
capacity,"  appear  prominently  on  a  colored  sticker  attached 
to  correspondence  and  on  the  bulletins.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  character  of  the  bulletins  which  are  being  issued,  one 
dated  March  24  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  550  cases  of 
canned  goods  weighing  slightly  over  36,000  lbs.  are  com- 
monly considered  a  carload,  although  800  cases  can  be 
loaded  in  a  60,000-lb.  capacity  car.  These  bulletins  appeal 
to  packers  and  jobbers  to  utilize  the  full  loading  capacity  of 
cars  and  thus  aid  in  conserving  equipment,  relieving  car 
shortajic  and  hastening  car  movements. 


AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS  ON  THE  MONON 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &:  Louisville  now  has  auto- 
matic block  signals  on  its  main  line  from  Chicago  south  to 
Orleans,  Ind.,  260  miles;  the  last  40  miles,  from  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  having  been  installed  during  the  summer  of  last 
year.  This  40-mile  section  traverses  the  Bedford  stone  dis- 
trict, and  there  are  in  the  40  miles  93  curves,  aggregating  in 
length  a  fraction  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  Approach- 
ing Bedford  there  are  grades  oi  lyi  per  cent. 

The  location  of  the  signals  required  much  detail  study. 
With  double  locations  this  required  the  consideration  of 
trains  approaching  from  both  directions,  and  sometimes  the 
presence  of  a  curve  or  a  grade  would  require  the  favoring  of 
trains  from  one  direction  over  the  other;  and  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  locations  were  selected  which  would  not  require 
much  blasting.     After  all  the  locations  were  staked  out  an 


grade,  but  for  down-grade  movements  an  overlap  is  used  in 
addition  to  the  regular  circuit. 

There  are  no  interlocking  plants  on  this  piece  of  road. 
Some  points,  however,  called  for  special  signaling.  The  sid- 
ings at  Guthrie,  Logan  and  Yockey  being  very  shon,  and  so 
situated  as  not  to  be  often  used  as  meeting  points,  only  one 
set  of  signals  was  installed  for  each  siding  instead  of  having 
signals  at  each  end.  For  example,  at  Logan,  the  signals  are 
at  the  north  end  of  the  siding,  and  are  arranged  as  in  the 
sketch  below.  The  signal  for  northbound  trains  is  set  back 
at  the  fouling  point  (opposite  the  southbound  signal)  so  that  a 
southbound  train  can  approach  and  enter  the  siding  without 
disturbing  a  northbound  train  standing  on  the  main  track. 
Each  of  these  signals  is  equipped  with  a  red  square  ended 
blade  and  a  marker  light,  the  lights  being  arranged  vertically. 


Norfh 


3oufh 


The  trainmen  understand  that  they  can  have  a  train  on  the 
main  track  facing  such  a  signal  and  that  the  opposing  train 
can  approach  without  being  blocked.  There  is  one  of  these 
signals  at  the  leaving  end  of  each  fully  signaled  siding, 
which  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  starting  signals.  Trains 
using  any  short  siding  which  is  equipped  with  only  one  set 
of  signals  must  back  out  of  the  siding  and  in  this  manner 
receive  a  signal  indication  for  proceeding. 

Where  switch  indicators  are  used  at  plain  turnouts  such 
as  a  spur  track  or  the  beginning  of  a  siding  the  indicators 
are  placed  approximately  4  ft.  from  the  switch  stand,  but  if 
a  crossover  in  a  long  siding  requires  a  set  of  indicators  then 
the  indicators  are  placed  at  the  switch  on  the  side  track  end 
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Signals  at  a  Junction 

inspection  party  was  taken  over  the  line  and  a  few  of  the  loca- 
tions were  changed,  principally  at  the  suggestion  of  the  road 
foreman  of  engines,  who  pointed  out  places  where  heavy 
'rains  could  be  more  easily  started  if  stopped. 

This  road  has  had  100  miles  of  "A.  P.  B."  automatic 
clock  signals  in  operation  since  1912,  which  has  given  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the  advantages  of  the  system;  and 
it  was  decided  to  use  this  system  for  the  new  installation. 
On  that  portion  of  the  line  where  the  grade  is  excessive,  the 
regular  A.  P.  B.  circuit  is  used  for  following  movements  up 


Bracket  Signal  at  Intermediate   Location 

of  the  crossover,  as  this  is  the  first  switch  opened  when  a 
train  leaves  a  siding  by  means  of  the  crossover.  Both  ends 
of  the  crossover  to  the  main  track  are  connected  by  means  of 
switch  boxes  to  the  signal  system,  thus  requiring  the  side 
track  switch  as  well  as  the  main  track  switch  to  be  kept  in 
the  normal  position  except  when  the  crossover  is  being  used. 


This  Applies  to  Trespassp;rs  on  Railway  Property. — • 
When  that  sentry  tells  you  to  halt,  halt.  You  are  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  gun. — The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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Selling  Securities  Direct  to  the  Public 

European  Railways  and  Governments  Secure  Results 
with  Bonds  of  Small  Denominations  and  by  Advertising 

By  Our  Special  European  Correspondent 


IN  an  article,  "The  French  Railroads  as  Security  Brokers/" 
published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  October  1,  1915, 
I  emphasized  that  the  outside  world  had  underesti- 
mated the  enduring  power  of  accumulated  wealth,  as  against 
the  power  of  war  to  destroy  such  wealth  and  impoverish  the 
nations  at  war.  In  the  same  article,  attention  was  called  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  French  railways  sell  their  stocks 
and  bonds  themselves,  over  the  counter,  so  to  speak,  right 
in  their  own  stations,  without  recourse  to  bankers.  The 
article  said  that  even  in  war-time  they  were  continuing  to 
sell  their  securities  in  this  way.  It  told  how  such  re-invest- 
ment by  the  saving  public  was  helping  to  tide  over  war  time 
financial  difficulties,  and  how  such  investments  by  small 
holders  tended  to  improve  relations  between  the  railroads 
and  the  public.     The  French  people  are  still  buying  and 


money  have  been  obtained  in  England,  in  France,  in  Italy, 
in  Germany,  in  Austria,  by  national  loans  or  bond  issues  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

It  is  beyond  argument  that  the  American  railroads  need 
public  attention  to  their  welfare.  They  also  need  money. 
In  one  of  the  last  public  addresses  of  the  late  James  J.  Hill, 
he  said:  "For  years  to  come  credit  will  be  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point,  and  capital  in  greater  demand  than  it  has 
been  within  the  memory  of  living  man.  Before  the  war  be- 
came imminent,  a  drop  in  the  market  prices  of  French,  Ger- 
man and  English  government  securities  had  reflected  the  ris- 
ing rates  of  interest.  One  railroad  company  in  this  country 
recently  put  out  an  issue  of  short  time  notes  on  terms  that 
made  the  cost  of  the  loan  to  the  company  over  seven  per 
cent."     He  also  said:     "One  obstacle  to  obtaining  sufficient 


Photograph    from    Underu'ood   &    Underwood,    N.    Y. 

All  London  Rallied  at  Trafalgar  Square  in  Great  "War-Loan"  Gathering 


storing  away  these  railroad  securities  even  though  parts  of 
these  railways  are  at  present  held  by  the  enemy,  or  are  used 
by  the  military.  There  is  a  big  lesson  for  American  rail- 
roads to  learn  from  the  selling  methods  used  by  the  French 
railways. 

The  American  government,  having  now  come  out  on  the 
side  of  humanity  and  justice,  is  about  to  enter  this  world 
conflict.  Perhaps  it  can  also  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
similar  but  more  extensive  methods  used  by  the  European 
governments.  If  the  American  government  wants  to  get 
the  best  results  in  bringing  about  the  investment  of  the  pub- 
lic's savings  in  its  contemplated  mammoth  bond  issues,  let 
it  also  study  the  methods  by  which  unbelievable  sums  of 


capital  to  carry  on  our  enterprises  is  the  world-wide  rise  of 
interest  rates.  Norway  is  a  country  at  peace,  and  likely  to 
remain  so.  Its  people  are  industrious  and  frugal,  and  its 
credit  desei-vedly  high.  Yet  Norway  has  just  paid  six  per 
cent  on  a  loan  for  two  and  three  years.  What  rate  will 
Europe  have  to  pay  when  it  comes  to  capitalize  the  destruc- 
tion wTought  by  this  war,  and  then  to  add  the  cost  of  re- 
constructing its  industrial  plants  after  peace  has  been  de- 
clared?"' 

The  advertising  machinery  used  by  the  various  govern- 
ments at  war  to  secure  investments  of  small  sums  by  a  large 
majority  of  their  citizens  in  these  various  national  loans  has 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  whole  war.  I 
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do  not  I)('liovc  tluit  tlicrc  lias  yet  been  printed  a  study  of 
the  means  used  to  secure  money  from  people  by  this  means. 
The  results  have  surprised  most  of  the  various  financiers 
who  organized  the  advertising  machinery.  While  the  key- 
note of  these  various  advertising  campaigns  has  been  that 
persons  possessing  sums  from  ^20  upward  should  invest  in 
the  loans  or  bonds  as  a  jiatriotic  duty,  I  think  the  majority 
of  the  investments  have  been  made  l)ecause  the  l)uyers  were 
convinced  that  the}-  were  investing  their  money  well. 

When  the  first  loans  were  launched  in  France,  I  re- 
member that  they  were  put  out  in  a  perfunctory  way,  as  be- 
fore the  war,  with  the  result  that  only  the  comparatively 
wealthy  people  subscribed.  Then,  somebody  said:  "This 
is  all  very  well,  but  there  are  thousands  of  people  with 
money  who  don't  know  quite  how  to  buy  these  bonds."  So 
on  the  second  loan  the  billboards  were  plastered  with  de- 
tailed information  as  to  how  subscriptions  might  be  made. 
These  notices  were  likewise  posted  up  in  all  the  railway 
stations.  Advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  newspapers 
as  well,  explaining  that  the  interest  paid  was  5  per  cent,  an 
interest  rate  which  is  still  attractive  in  these  countries  of 
Europe  where  before  the  war  the  rate  of  interest  was  2^ 
to  3  per  cent.  While  France  has  been  fighting  for  its  very 
life,  while  there  has,  of  course,  been  much  poverty  on  all 
sides,  the  capital  secured  at  home  by  the  French  government 
to  date  in  its  various  loans  has  been,  roundly  speaking,  two 
billion  dollars,  a  sum  which  represents  about  the  total  of  all 
American  loans  to  all  foreign  governments  since  the  war 
began. 

What  is  just  as  surprising  is  that,  always  through  its 
shrewd  forms  of  advertising,  the  French  people  have  been 
induced  to  exchange  their  hidden  gold — gold  money  that 
has  been  treasured  up  for  the  pa.st  half  century,  sums  that 
astound.     During  the  year  1916,  160  million  francs  in  gold 


A  "Close-Up"  of  the   Nelson  Monument 

(roundly  30  million  dollars)  were  passed  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Bank  of  France. 

In  Italy,  which  is  not  nearly  as  rich  as  France,  the  ad- 
vertisements have  met  with  the  same  comparative  success. 
A  financier  told  me  just  before  the  launching  of  the  third 
home  loan,  early  in  1916,  that  the  government  hoped  to 
obtain  about  2  billion  lire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  obtained 
more  than  4  billion  lire,  or  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 

I  am  sure  the  success  of  these  money  campaigns  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  placing  of  the  loans  within  reach  of  ordi- 
nary, plain,  common  people  who,  as  a  rule,  know  of  no 
other  form  of  investment  than  that  of  the  savings  bank, 
and  who  take  a  pride  in  being  able  to  say  they  own  a  bond. 

While  in  France  the  people  of  moderate  means  have  for 
many,  many  years  known  how  to  make  such  investments, 


there  were  many  thousands  of  others  who  were  positively 
afraid  to  go  near  a  bank  and  who  if  they  went,  in  the  old 
(hi}S,  would  not  have  been  sold  a  single  bond  for  $20,  as 
tho  government  has  done  with  these  loans.  In  other  words, 
these  governments  have  educated  their  great  mass  of  citizens, 
have  shown  them  how  to  buy;  and  in  doing  so  they  have 
not  gotten  their  money  without  giving  value  received.  Many 
Americans  abroad  have  invested  in  these  government  loans 
and  consider  they  are  doing  well  thereby. 

The  American  public  needs  educating  in  the  same  way. 
Certainly  the  Am.encan  railroad  securities  are  good  invest- 
ments and  many  thousands  of  people  of  small  property 
would  invest  in  them  if  the  way  were  made  easy.  At  pres- 
ent, the  way  is  easy  only  for  the  experienced  business  man 
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A    Company   with    Retail    Stores    in    Cities    Throughout   the 

Country   Has  Posted  Signs  Like  This  in   Its  Windows. 

It    Has    Been    Suggested    That    Railways    Might 

Adopt  the   Same   Idea. 

who  has  banking  or  brokerage  connections,  or  for  the  specu- 
lators in  margins  on  the  various  city  stock  exchanges.  The 
writer  has  personally  known  a  number  of  small  investors 
who  wanted  to  buy  a  few  shares  of  railroad  stocks  or  bonds, 
but  who  never  got  to  the  point  of  making  the  purchase 
simply  because  the  way  had  not  been  made  easy. 

The  stations  of  the  American  railroads  afford  splendid 
opportunities  for  reaching  the  public,  for  posting  bills,  just 
in  the  same  measure  as  the  French  railroads.  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  courage  of  some  big  railroad  to  begin  the 
French  plan  of  offering  its  stocks  or  bonds  to  the  people 
riding  in  its  cars. 

Have  we  less  courage  than  the  French?  While  the 
French  have  shown  themselves  wonderful  bankers  during 
this  war  and  while  they  consider  us  still  more  wonderful 
people,  must  we  admit  the  truth  that  they  are  more  clever 
than  we  in  such  matters? 

Before  the  war,  it  was  easier  to  buy  in  France  a  single 
stock  or  bond  of  any  standard  American  railroad  than  in 
New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  Louisville  or  St.  Louis.     This 
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was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  great  number  of  French  towns 
bankers  had  signs  hung  up  inside  or  outside  their  offices: 
"American  railroad  securities  to  sell." 

It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  us  that  the  im- 
migrant workers,  the  Italians,  say,  who  used  to  ship  back 
home  so  many  millions  of  our  cash,  as  the  result  of  their 
savings  among  us,  might  just  as  well  have  been  induced  to 
send  home  our  railroad  securities. 

It  is  patent  that  we  have  bought  back  from  Europe  since 
the  war  some  500  millions  in  railroad  securities  and  that 
we  have  got  to  do  something  to  find  buyers,  for  new  securi- 
ties.    Shall  the  railroads  try  themselves  to  find  the  buyers? 


SHIPPERS  DIVIDE  ON  RATE  ADVANCES 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  shippers'  organizations 
took  place  at  the  LaSalle  hotel,  Chicago,  on  April  13.  Al- 
though the  call  for  the  meeting  sent  out  on  March  30,  spe- 
cifically stated  that  the  conference  was  to  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  "considering  and  determining  what  course  of 
action  should  be  taken  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  shipping  public"  in  regard  to  the  freight  advances 
proposed  by  the  carriers,  the  self-styled  "committee  on  cre- 
dentials" attempted  to  limit  participation  in  the  conference 
to  those  who  entertained  their  own  views.  All  wishing  to 
gain  admission  were  asked  to  sign  the  following  declaration: 

"I.  the  undersigned,  have  been  properly  accredited  as  a 
representative  to  the  conference  of  representative  organiza- 
tions of  shippers  in  accordance  with  the  call  dated  March 
30,  1917,  and  subscribe  to  the  fact  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  the  railroads  to  justify  any  general  advance  in  freight 
rates  and  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  a  full  investigation 
thereof  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 

Many  of  those  who  responded  to  the  call  for  a  conference 
were  of  the  opinion  that  an  emergency  exists  which  pre- 
cludes long  drawn  out  hearings  on  the  proposed  rate  in- 
creases which  would  be  necessitated  by  a  "full  inve.stigation" 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  After  vigorous 
protests  against  the  requirement  that  this  card  be  signed  had 
been  made  by  John  M.  Glenn,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  R.  D.  Sang.ster,  transportation  com- 
missioner of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
H.  G.  Wilson,  traffic  commissioner  of  the  Toledo  Commerce 
Club,  those  who  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  favoring  a 
full  investigation  were  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
meeting. 

A  heated  discussion  followed  on  the  merits  of  the  carriers' 
contention  that  an  emergency  exists  which  demands  prompt 
and  quick  investigation  of  their  needs  for  additional  rev- 
enue. A  suggestion  of  one  of  the  speakers  that  pressure  by  the 
administration  would  influence  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  railroads  brought  Henry 
C.  Barlovv',  traffic  director  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  to  the  floor  in  warm  defense  of  the  impartiality 
and  fairness  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Barlow  stated  that  al- 
though he  had  spent  mo.«t  of  his  recent  life  in  fighting  rate 
advances,  he  did  not  favor  making  war  on  the  railroads  at 
the  present  time.  He  stated  that  the  country-  is  facing  a 
crisis  and  that  the  present  facilities  of  the  railroads  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  of  the  traffic  offered  them. 
What  the  shippers  want  is  service.  To  get  it  they  must  pay 
for  it.  He  admitted  the  statement  of  a  previous  speaker 
that  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroads  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  were  the  largest  in  history,  l)ut  he  said  that 
the  country  is  interested  in  the  present  and  not  the  past,  and 
that  an  examination  of  statements  of  railroad  earnings  for 
the  last  few  months  indicated  that  vastly  increased  operating 
expenses  are  fast  reducing  the  net  returns. 

As  examples  of  the  additional  burdens  the  railways  would 
be  forced  to  bear  in  the  commg  year,  Mr.  Barlow  pointed  to 


the  Adamson  law  as  meaning  an  increased  expense  of 
$65,000,000  and  to  an  advance  of  80  cents  a  ton  in  the 
price  of  coal  to  be  contracted  for  during  the  ensuing  year. 
He  stated  that  the  railroads  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in 
borrowing  money  during  the  last  year  and  that  their  bor- 
rowings had  actually  fallen  20  per  cent  below  previous  years 
because  of  excessive  rates  of  interest.  He  voiced  his  oppo- 
sition to  any  action  on  the  part  of  those  assembled  calcu- 
lated to  hamper  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  de- 
termining the  extent  of  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  railroads  or  to  prescribe  the  mode  of 
procedure  to  be  pursued  by  that  body.  He  stated  that  he 
voiced  not  only  his  own  sentiments  but  those  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  which  has  recommended  the 
adoption  by  the  league  of  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  this  question  should  be  submitted  to  the 
determination  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  end 
that  such  temporary  increase  in  transportation  charges 
be  granted  the  carriers  as  a  prompt  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  commission  may  disclose  their  present  necessities  in 
the  several  territories  ju.stify.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  an  increase  in  interstate  rates  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  intrastate  rates  will  place  an  undue 
burden  upon  interstate  commerce  as  well  as  cause  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  communities." 

Joseph  H.  Beck,  traffic  director  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Association  of  Commerce,  denied  that  the  carriers  asked  for 
advances  in  freight  rates  without  any  investigation  what- 
ever, but  stated  that  they  merely  asked  for  such  speedy  and 
expeditious  inquir}-  as  suited  the  existing  emergency.  What 
confronts  the  country  now  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 
The  common  carriers,  he  stated,  have  absolutely  broken 
down  in  the  last  six  months  because  they  lack  adequate 
equipment  and  adequate  facilities  to  handle  the  traffic  of- 
fered them.  Either  the  shippers  must  niake  needed  improve- 
ments and  betterments  possible  or  pay  the  frightful  cost  of 
inadequate  service.  A  few  years  ago  the  railroads  had 
thousands  of  cars  rusting  on  the  tracks,  for  which  they  were 
severely  criticised  by  a  hostile  public  and  an  antagonistic 
press.  Box  cars  that  cost  $700  then  now  cost  $1,900,  and 
locomotives  which  could  be  had  for  $26,000  then  now  sell 
at  $50,000.  Those  who  critici.sed  the  railroads  then  for  a 
surplus  of  equipment  now  criticise  them  for  insufficient 
equipment.  He  stated  that  every  other  business  had  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  price  of  its  commodities  because 
of  increased  expenses.  The  railroads  alone  have  the  price 
of  their  product  arbitrarily  determined  and  alone  are  power- 
less to  raise  that  price  as  the  efficient  and  Satisfactory^  opera- 
tion of  their  lines  demands. 

Clifford  Thorne,  attorney  for  certain  shippers'  organiza- 
tions, voiced  his  opposition  to  the  granting  of  any  advances 
until  a  full  hearing  had  been  held.  He  stated  that  it  was 
improper  for  the  railroads  to  pay  for  betterments  out  of 
earnings  and  that  they  should  rather  borrow  capital  for  that 
purpose.  He  stated  that  the  railroads  earned  $200,000,000 
more  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  than  in  any  previous  year  and 
that  this  amount  would  be  ample  to  pay  the  interest  on  all 
they  needed  to  borrow  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
moving  the  traffic  of  the  country. 

The  accusation  was  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  follow- 
ing Mr.  Thorne  that  those  shippers  who  favored  an  advance 
in  rates  were  able  to  pass  on  to  the  public  the  increased  cost 
of  transportation.  Martin  VanPersyn,  representing  the 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  of  Chicago,  entered  a  denial, 
stating  that  sales  had  already  been  made  for  delivery  next 
fall  and  that  wliolesale  grocers  would  be  unable  to  pass  on 
the  increases  in  rates  under  which  that  business  would  move. 
He  stated  that  the  railroads  are  not  able  to  improve  the  facil- 
ities  under   present   financial    conditions   and   that   a   crisis 
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exists  which  reciuircs  that  the  Interstate  C'ommerce  Commis- 
sion be  given  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  tlie  situation. 

Although  Mr.  Barlow  submitted  a  resolution  similar  to 
that  prepared  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Industrial 
Traffic  League  as  a  substitute  for  a  resolution  prepared  by 
the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  meeting,  the  substitute 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  110  to  37.  The  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  demands  a  full  investigation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

"The  chief  justiiication  alleged  for  the  proposed  increases 
(in  freight  rates)  is  the  operation  of  the  Adamson  law  and 
the  related  wage  advances.  But  the  main  intent  of  the  act 
is  to  reduce  the  working  hours  to  eight  per  day,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  this  can  be  effected  by  increased  efficien- 
cies, without  any  material  advance  in  wage  expenditures. 

"However,  estimates  of  wage  advances  on  this  account 
vary  from  $20,000,000  to  $100,000,000  annually;  increased 
cost  of  coal  and  other  supplies  are  also  the  subjects  of  con- 
flicting estimates.  But  the  increases  in  net  revenues  in  1916 
and  1915  have  been  ample  to  absorb  those  increased  costs 
and  still  leave  returns  greater  than  ever  before. 

"Whatever  of  justification  there  may  be  for  increased 
rates,  if  any,  can  only  be  determined  by  an  investigation  of 
the  facts. 

"While  other  people  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  while  other  industries  are  content  to  declare  to  the 
people  and  to  the  government  that  they  will  accept  prices 
for  their  products  and  services  approximating  those  of  for- 
mer years,  and  while  still  other  industries  have  announced 
their  intention  of  furnishing  their  products  and  services 
without  any  profit  whatsoever,  this  attempt  of  American  rail- 
roads to  obtain  for  their  stockholders  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  earnings  they  have  received,  seeks  to  impose  for  their 
private  benefit,  a  tax  of  almost  $1,000,000  a  day  upon  the 
people  at  large  in  addition  to  heavy  burdens  of  taxation 
which  we  will  have  to  bear  directly  because  of  the  war. 

^^  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  a  full  and  adequate 
investigation,  as  contemplated  by  law,  should  be  made  as 
to  the  alleged  financial  needs  of  the  carriers  and  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  proposed  rates  before  any  conclusion 
is  reached  or  order  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission upon  the  proposed  advances." 

The  meeting  was  controlled  by  western  granger  organiza- 
tions, aided  by  several  oil  shippers'  associations.  It  was 
significant  that  the  manufacturing  interests  which  have  had 
occasion  to  cope  with  the  same  increases  in  expenses  which 
are  confronting  the  railroads  recognized  the  need  of  giving 
assistance  to  the  carriers  at  the  present  time.  When  it  be- 
came evident  that  all  action  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
aforementioned  resolution  would'  take  place  according  to  a 
pre-arranged  plan  by  those  in  control  of  the  meeting,  the 
minority  under  the  leadership  of  H.  G.  Wilson  bolted  the 
meeting. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  first  resolution  by  those  rep- 
resentatives of  shippers'  organizations  who  remained  in  the 
meeting,  a  permanent  organization  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  Shippers'  National  Conference  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  and  introducing  evidence  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  rate 
increases.  On  April  14  a  telegram  was  sent  to  George  B. 
McGinty,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
asking  for  a  personal  conference  with  the  commission  some 
time  this  week.  In  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  McGinty  on  April 
15,  supplementing  the  telegram  the  sattement  was  made  that 
the  new  organization  represented  a  combined  membership 
of  more  than  one  million  shippers  who  desired  a  personal 
conference  with  the  commission  before  any  conclusions  as 
to  the  plan  of  procedure  in  the  rate  case  were  arrived  at. 
The  letter  also  included  the  specific  request  for  a  bona  fide 


genuine  hearing  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  In  a  telegram  to 
the  Shippers'  National  Conference  on  April  16,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ginty stated  that  the  commission  would  grant  the  new  or- 
ganization an  informal  hearing  to  take  place  at  Washing- 
ton on  April  20,  and  to  be  confined  to  the  plan  or  method 
of  procedure  and  character  of  investigation  which  should  be 
had  in  respect  to  the  proposed  general  increases. 


"WAGONETTE"  LUNCH  SERVICE 

In  order  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  passengers  in  coaches  and 
tourist  cars  who  may  not  desire  a  meal  in  the  dining  car  the 
Southern  Pacific  some  time  ago  inaugurated  a  cabinet  lunch, 
installing  coffee  and  hot  water  urns,  a  small  refrigerator,  a 
sink,  etc.,  in  a  section  of  one  of  the  coaches.  To  further  ex- 
tend this  service  it  recently  established  a  "wagonette"  service. 
The  wagonette  is  a  small,  light  vehicle  resting  on  two  wheels 
and  having  three  shelves  which  are  loaded  in  the  dining  car 


The  Wagonette  in  Use 

with  sandwiches,  lunch  boxes,  fruit,  pies,  cold  meat,  hot 
coffee  and  chocolate  served  in  thermos  bottles,  together  with 
the  necessary  cups  and  saucers,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 
The  first  wagonette  was  placed  on  the  "Pacific  Limited"  as 
an  experiment.  This  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the 
company  plans  to  equip  other  trains.  The  service  was  in- 
stalled by  Allan  Pollok,  superintendent  of  dining  cars,  hotels 
and  restaurants 


Poultry  Demonstration  Train  in  England. — A 
poultry  demonstration  train  consisting  of  four  coaches,  which 
has  been  equipped  by  the  North-Eastem  Railway  Company 
in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Leeds  and  the  York- 
shire Council  for  Agricultural  Education,  is  making  a  tour 
of  Yorkshire.  The  exhibits  consist  of  a  pen  of  six  pullets 
kept  on  the  intensive  .system,  poultry  appliances,  foods,  in- 
cubators, charts,  and  diagrams.  The  train  is  well  staffed 
with  lecturers,  among  whom  is  the  lecturer  in  poultry  keep- 
ing at  the  University  of  Leeds.  The  object  of  the  tour  is  to 
interest  and  instruct  people  in  intensive  poultry  culture. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  PERE  MARQUETTE 

The  Pere  Marquette  was  reorganized  at  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York  City  on  April  11  under  the  name  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  Railway  Company.  E.  N.  Brown,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors,  and  Frank  H.  Alfred,  gen- 
eral manager  for  the  receivers,  was  elected  president  and 
general  manager.  The  company  will  operate  2,285  miles, 
including  1,826  miles  of  road  owned,  229  miles  of  road 
controlled  through  ownership  of  at  least  99  per  cent  of  all 
outstanding  securities,  and  230  miles  of  road  operated  under 
lease  or  trackage  agreements.  The  company  has  leased  to 
other  companies  37  miles  of  road  owned  and  also  owns  758 
miles  and  controls  or  leases  117  miles  of  sidetracks. 

The  plan  of  reorganization  provides  for  the  reduction  of 
the  bonded  indebtedness  from  $87,012,919  to  $36,325,000, 
$6,000,000  of  the  bonds  being  sold  for  cash.  In  addition, 
stocks  have  been  sold  for 
cash,  producing,  with  the 
bonds,  $16,000,000.  The 
completion  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion has  left  the  new  com- 
pany with  $8,000,000  cash 
on  hand.  The  interest 
charges  of  the  old  company, 
amounting  to  $4,127,340, 
have  been  reduced  to  $1,687,- 
760.  The  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission  some 
time  ago  approved  the  plan 
of  reorganization  calling  for 
the  issue  of  $105,000,000 
securities,  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  "it  will  not  be  in- 
ferred that  the  commission 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
property  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railroad  Company  has 
a  value  of  $105,000,000 
measured  by  any  legally 
recognized  standard.  The 
commission  is  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  has  not  such 
present  value." 

The  Pere  Marquette  has 
passed  out  of  a  receivership 
for   tiiC   second   time   in   ten 

years.    When  the  Cincinnati,  E.  N. 

Hamilton  &  Dayton  was  sold 
by  the  Morgan  interests  to 
the   Baltimore   &   Ohio  they 

were  unsuccessful  in  disposing  of  the  Pere  Marquette  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  result  that  the  company  was  left  with- 
out adequate  credit  upon  its  reorganization.  After  suffering 
a  deficit  of  $1,813,761  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  receivers  were  again  appointed  for  the  road  in  1912. 
Rumors  that  "watered  bonds"  and  mismanagement  had 
caused  the  road  to  operate  at  a  loss  led  to  an  investigation 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Michigan  legislature,  which  sub- 
mitted its  final  report  on  April  24,  1913.  Although  the  com- 
mittee found  that  there  had  been  some  mismanagement  of 
the  property  under  former  administrations,  it  failed  to  find 
evidence  of  watered  bonds,  saying  that  it  was  satisfied  that 
the  money  represented  by  the  funded  debt  of  approximately 
$70,000,000  had  been  paid  into  the  Pere  INIarquette  cor- 
poration, that  all  the  bonds  were  honest,  that  none  of  them 
was  watered,  and  that  persons  owning  them  had  honest 
claims  aginst  the  Pere  Marquette.  The  committee  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  flat  two-cent  per  mile  passenger 
rate  was  too  low  for  branch  lines,  and  also  that  freight  rates 


were  inadequate.  With  reference  to  the  management  under 
the  receivership,  the  committee  expressed  its  belief  that  it 
was  capable  and  doing  much  to  improve  the  service  and 
should  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
whether  the  road  could  be  made  to  earn  its  fixed  charges. 

The  confidence  of  the  committee  in  the  ability  of  the  re- 
ceivers was  not  misplaced.  By  drastic  economies  in  all  de- 
partments and  skillful  operation,  expenses  were  decreased 
to  the  minimum  and  revenues  built  up  so  that  the  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  showed  a 
net  operating  income  of  $4,072,481,  as  compared  with  a  net 
operating  deficit  of  $1,762,145  for  the  previous  year.  The 
record  for  the  succeeding  year  was  even  better,  the  net  operat- 
ing income  in  1916  being  $6,053,000,  an  increase  over  1915 
of  $1,981,000.  The  ratio  of  expenses  to  operating  revenues 
in  1916  was  68.51  and  in  1915  74.57.  The  average  train- 
load  of  revenue  freight  was  519  tons,  or  an  increase  of  54 
tens,  as  compared  with  1915.     Loaded  freight  car  mileage 

was  increased  by  12.24  per 
cent  and  empty  freight  car 
•mileage  decreased  by  13.17 
per  cent.  Although  revenue 
locomotive  mileage  increased 
3.58  per  cent  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of 
tons  of  coal  consumed. 
There  were  12,000  less 
claims  presented  in  1916 
than  in  1915  and  $57,000 
less  was  paid  out  for  loss 
and  damage  to  freight.  The 
average  expenditure  from 
maintenance  of  way  was 
$878  per  mile,  which  Frank 
H.  Alfred,  general  manager 
for  the  receivers,  maintained 
was  sufficient  in  view,  of  the 
large  proportion  of  the  Pere 
Marquette's  branch  line 
mileage,  which  does  not  jus- 
tify large  expenditures  for 
renewals  and  upkeep. 

In  making  as  good  a 
showing  as  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette has,  credit  is  due  to 
lower  officers  as  well  as 
higher  officers.  Such  a 
showing  could  only  result,  of 
course,  from  team  work,  and 
the  election  of  Mr.  Alfred  as 
president  is  evidence  of  how 
much  he  did,  but  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  work  of  Paul  H.  King  as  one  of  the  re- 
ceivers. Mr.  King,  when  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Pere  Marquette,  was  a  lawyer,  not  a  railroad  man,  but  he 
possessed  a  personality  that  would  make  for  success  in  any 
line  of  endeavor.  He  learned  the  essentials  of  good  railroad- 
ing in  a  very  short  time;  he  could  speak  convincingly  and 
interestingly  in  his  dealings  with  the  problems  of  managing 
a  bankrupt  road;  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  people  of 
Michigan  that  he  was  sincerely  trj'ing  to  give  them  the  best 
service  that  the  Pere  Marquette  was  capable  of  with  the 
money  and  facilities  that  it  had;  he  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  talk,  either  with  individuals  or  from  the  speak- 
er's platform,  to  all  classes  of  people  in  Michigan,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  only  were  his  efforts  of  great  direct  value 
to  the  Pere  Marquette,  but  they  were  also  fruitful  of  good 
results  for  railroads  in  general. 

Because  of  its  location  on  a  peninsula  with  water  on  three 
sides  a  large  proportion  of  the  Pere  Marquette  business  is 
local,  whereas  in  getting  business  from  Chicago  through  De- 
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troit  it  lias  keen  competition  with  roads  better  able  to  bear 
the  heavy  expenses  incident  to  handling  through  traffic.  Al- 
though the  Pore  Marquette  serves  a  large  part  of  the  lower 
peninsula  formerly  producing  much  lumber  but  now  thinly 
populated  and  of  little  importance  agriculturally,  it  carries 
freight  and  passengers  at  no  higher  rates  than  roads  much 
better  situated  from  the  point  of  view  of  traffic  density.  Its 
average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  was  6.44  mills  in  1916  as 
compared  with  5.92  mills  for  the  New  York  Central.  Its 
revenue  per  passenger  mile  was  1.993  cents,  or  slightly  above 
the  revenue  per  passenger  for  the  New  York  Central  of  1.894 
cents.  Granted  fair  rates  the  Pere  Marquette  should  become  a 
paying  property. 

Edward  Nonphlet  Brown,  who  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  was  president  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  until  the  disturbed  poli- 
tical conditions  of  that  country  necessitated  his  resignation 
and  return  to  the  United  States.  He  has  gained  most  of 
his  railway  experience  in 
Mexico  where  he  spent  30 
years  helping  build  up  the 
transportation  system  of 
which  he  became  president. 
In  his  Mexican  experience 
he  became  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  problems  of  the 
railway  engineer,  the  operat- 
ing officer  and  the  executive 
on  a  system  in  the  process  of 
development.  As  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  he  comes  to  the 
road  when  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  improvement  of 
existing  facilities  are  of 
major  importance.  With  his 
wide  and  varied  experience 
and  his  thorough  schooling  in 
all  departments  of  railroad- 
ing he  is  well  fitted  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette and  to  insure  its  suc- 
cessful operation  if  that  is 
possible  under  good  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in 
Barbour  county,  Ala.,  March 
23,  1862,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1878  as  a  rod- 
man  and  chainman  on  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  location 
w-ith  the  Northeastern  Rail- 
road of  Georgia,  following  which  he  was  engineer  on  the 
construction  of  the  Richmond  &  Danville.  After  taking  a 
post-graduate  collegiate  course,  he  was  division  engineer, 
resident  engineer  and  locating  engineer  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  between  June,  1883  and  July,  1887.  His  railroad 
experience  in  Mexico  began  in  July,  1887,  when  he  became 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional Railway  between  Saltillo  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mex. 
In  September,  1888,  he  was  transferred  to  the  operating  de- 
partment, becoming  division  superintendent  at  San  Luis 
Potosi.  From  December,  1889,  to  December,  1892,  he  was 
division  superintendent  of  the  same  railroad  at  Mexico  City, 
and  from  the  latter  date  to  March,  1902,  was  general  super- 
intendent. His  executive  experience  dates  from  March, 
1902,  when  he  was  made  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, following  which  he  became  second  vice-president  and 
general  manager  on  June  3,  1902,  and  in  April,  1904,  presi- 
dent of  the  reorganized  road,  the  National  Railroad  of 
Mexico,  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  and  the  Texas- 
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Mexican  Railway.  In  1909,  he  became  president  of  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  July,  1913,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  tur- 
bulent civil  conditions  in  the  country.  He  withdrew  his 
resignation  in  October,  1913,  after  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Mexican  authorities,  but  was  again  forced  to  resign 
in  ()ctol)er,  1914,  when  internal  strife  again  assumed  dan- 
gerous proportions. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  road  that  Frank  H.  Alfred,  who 
becomes  president,  has  spent  most  of  his  railroad  career  with 
the  Pere  Marquette  and  since  its  last  receivership  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  its  transformation  from  a  road  without 
adequate  credit  and  in  poor  physical  condition  into  a  paying 
property.  The  skillful  economies  he  introduced  into  all 
l)ranches  of  the  service  will  no  doubt  be  continued  under  the 
new  organization.  Like  Mr.  Brown,  he  combines  engineer- 
ing ability  with  operating  and  executive  capacity. 

Mr.  Alfred  entered  the  service  of  the  Pere  Marquette  as 

an  assistant  engineer  in  1900 
and  with  the  exception  of  an 
interval    of    five   years    with 
other    companies    has    been 
with    that    road    ever    since. 
He  has  practically  grown  up 
with  the  road  and  combines 
the  point  of  view  of  the  chief 
engineer  and  general  manager 
with  that  of  the  subordinate 
employee  in  the  ranks.     He 
was  born  at  Logan,  Ohio,  on 
December  24,  1866,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan     and     Ohio    State 
University.     He  began  rail- 
way work  in   1887,  as  rod- 
man   on   construction   of  the 
Columbus,  Lima  &  Milwau- 
kee, and  later  was  made  resi- 
dent engineer.     From  March, 
1889,  to  1894,  he  was  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  terminals 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  from 
the   latter   date   until    April, 
1896,    was    assistant    to    the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Hocking 
Valley.     He  was  then  succes- 
sively   engineer   maintenance 
of  way  of  the  Cleveland,  Ak- 
ron   &    Columbus    and    the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  and 
in   1900  became  assistant  engineer  of  the  Pere  Marquette. 
He  was  made  chief  engineer  in  October,  1902,  resigning  on 
October  1,  1905,  to  become  manager  of  the  Canadian  White 
Company,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  Que.     In  1908,  he  returned 
to  railway  service  as  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati,  Hamilton   &   Dayton,   and    from   August,    1910,   to 
April,  1912,  was  general  superintendent  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  then  returned  to  the  Pere  Marquette  as  assistant  general 
manager,  was  later  made  general  manager  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  to  the  receivers,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  L.  Cramer,  who  has  been  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer,  has  been  with  the  Pere  Marquette  since  October, 
1904,  when  he  became  comptroller  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton-Pere  Marquette  system.  In  December,  1907, 
when  the  two  roads  were  separated,  he  became  vice-president 
and  comptroller  of  the  Pere  Marquette  and  following  its 
receivership  in  1912  has  been  comptroller.  Previous  to  his 
connection  with  the  Pere  Marquette  he  was  assistant  comp- 
troller of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago. 


Firebox  Volume  and  Boiler  Performance 

Effect  of  Increased  Volume  on  Combustion  and  Fire- 
box Evaporation;  Firebox  vs.  Tube   Heating  Surfaces 

By  J.  T.  Anthony 


LOCOMOTIVE  hauling   capacity  depends   upon  boiler 
steaming  capacity.    Boiler  steaming  capacity  is  limit- 
ed primarily  by  the  amount  of  heat  that  can  be  made 
available  in  the  firebox.     Both  the  capacity  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  are  determined  largely  by  the  capacity  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  firebox  as  a  heat  generator. 

We  think  of  coal  as  burning  on  the  grates ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  large  portion  burns  above  the  fuel  bed  in  the  form 
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of  gas  Consider  the  case  of  a  large  boiler  such  as  is  used  on 
a  Pacific  or  Mikado  type  engine, — with  70  square  feet  of 
grate,  311  cubic  feet  of  firebox  volume,  232  square  feet  of 
firebox  heating  surface  and  22-ft.  tubes,  with  5,280  sq.  ft. 
of  tube  and  superheating  surface — the  firebox  being  without 
a  combustion  chamber  but  equipped  with  brick  arch;  and 
the  coal  used  being  bituminous,  with  57  per  cent  fixed  car- 
bon, 35  per  cent  volatile  and  a  heat  value  of  14,400  B.  t.  u. 
per  pound. 

At  a  rate  of  combustion  of  120  lb.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of 
grate  per  hour,  8,400  lb.  were  fired  (which  is  equivalent  to 
140  lb.  per  minute  or  2  1-3  lb.  per  second).  If  all  the  fixed 
carbon  burned  on  the  grate,  there  would  be  liberated  58  per 
cent  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  coal,  while  42  per  cent 
would  be  liberated  by  the  volatile  combustible  burning  above 
the  fuel  bed. 

However,  all  of  the  fixed  carbon  does  not  bum  on  the 
grate.  Tests  indicate  that  often  there  is  as  much  as  80  per 
cent  of  the  fixed  carbon  incompletely  burned  to  CO;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  a  large  heat  loss,  this  CO  must  be  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  oxygen  to  enable  it  to  be  com- 
pletely burned  in  the  combustion  chamber  space  above  the 
fuel  bed. 


Assume,  for  example,  that  50  per  cent  of  the  fixed  carbon 
is  completely  burned  on  the  grates  and  50  per  cent  is  incom- 
pletely burned  to  CO.  Under  these  conditions,  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  heat  would  be  liberated  on  the  grate,  while  60 
per  cent  would  be  liberated  Ijy  the  burning  of  the  gases  in  the 
combustion  chamber  space. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  combustion  in  the  firebox  is 
complete.  Under  the  conditions,  however,  perfect  combus- 
tion could  not  be  obtained.  With  an  air  supply  of  1254  lb. 
there  is  an  excess  of  2.76  per  cent  free  oxygen  in  the  final 
products  of  combustion ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  guarantee 
complete  combustion,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  large 
volumes  of  inert  gases,  which  interfere  with  the  mixing  of 
the  oxygen  with  the  combustibles ;  and  also  on  account  of 
the  short  time  available  for  combustion  of  each  particle  of 
gas,  and  the  limited  flameway  and  combustion  chamber 
volume. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  coml)ustible  gases  burn  de- 


Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  tlie  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 


Fig.  2 

pends  upon  the  volume  percentages  of  the  combustible  and 
the  oxygen  present.  For  instance,  with  the  gases  arising  from 
the  fuel  bed  containing  five  per  cent  CO  and  12  per  cent 
oxygen,  the  velocity  of  combustion  would  be  proportional  to 
5'^  X  12  =  300.  Where  combustion  is  nearly  complete  and 
the  gases  contain  say,  one  per  cent  CO  and  three  per  cent  O, 
the  velocity  of  combustion  would  be  proportional  to 
1-  X  3  —  3;  or,  it  would  be  100  times  more  rapid  in  the  first 
than  in  the  second  case.  This  slowness  of  combustion  can 
be  oft'set  by  providing  long  flameway  and  ample  combustion 
chamber  space;  but  in  the  absence  of  these  requirements,  com- 
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bu.stion  must  be  speeded  up  by  increasing  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen, if  perfect  combustion  is  to  be  obtained. 

As  shown,  the  total  volume  of  gases  evolved  per  second  is 
more  than  2,000  cubic  feet.  The  firel)ox  has  an  effective 
volume  of  285  cubic  feet, — which  means  that  the  tirebox  is 
being  filled  and  re-filled  with  gases  about  seven  times  per 
second;  or,  that  the  time  which  is  available  for  the  combus- 
tion of  each  particle  of  gas  will  average  less  than  one-seventh 
of  a  second. 

Under  the  above  conditions,  if  perfect  combustion  had 
been  obtained  and  all  of  the  heat  liberated,  each  cubic  foot  of 
firebox  volume  would  have  evolved  heat  sufficient  to  produce 
7^/2  boiler  horsepower  per  hour;  and  each  square  foot  of  grate, 
20  horsepower  per  hour. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  over-all  boiler  efficiency 
was  only  54  per  cent;  and  the  boiler  horsepower  of  1956  was 
developed  at  a  rate  of  four  horsepower  per  cu.  ft.  of  firebox 
volume  and  1 1  horsepower  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour.  The 
large  volume  of  gases  evolved  and  the  amount  of  heat  gen- 
erated by  tlie  burning  of  these  gases  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  firebox  volume  and  combustion  chamber  space.  The 
fuel  bed  is  but  little  more  than  a  gas  producer, — and  ade- 


The  curves  are  for  the  following  hourly  rates  of  combustion: 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


120    lb.    per    sq.    ft.  of  grate 

100    lb.    per   sq.    ft.  of  grate 

80   lb.    per    sq.    ft.  of  grate 

60  lb.   per   sq.    ft.  of  grate 

40  lb.    per   rq.    ft.  of  grate 

Fig.  3 


quate  provisions  must  be  made  for  burning  the  gases  thus 
produced  if  perfect  combustion  and  high  capacity  are  to  be 
obtained. 

One  square  foot  of  firebox  heating  surface  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  to  from  five  to  10  sq.  ft.  of  flue  heating 
surface,  and  often  has  a  higher  value;  for  firebox  evaporatioi;i 
depends  upon  two  variable  factors, — one  of  which  is  tempera- 
ture. 

Firebox  heating  surfaces  receive  their  heat  by  radiation  and 
by  convection, — the  latter  playing  but  a  small  part.  A  dry, 
transparent  gas  will  not  radiate  heat  to  any  perceptible  ex- 
tent, nor  will  it  receive  radiant  heat.     The  hot  gases  of  com- 


bustion passing  through  the  firebox  and  flues  give  up  their 
heat  only  by  coming  in  actual  contact  with  the  cooler  heating 
surfaces.  Flames,  which  are  burning  gases,  do  radiate  heat, 
but  the  transparent  gases  passing  through  the  flues  do  not 
radiate  heat. 

The  amount  of  heat  radiated  to  the  firebox  heating  sur- 
faces depends  upon  the  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  radiating  surfaces  and  the  firebox  heating  surfaces;  and 
upon  the  area  or  extent  of  the  radiating  surfaces.  In  a  loco- 
motive firebox,  these  radiating  surfaces  consist  of  the  grate 


The     chart     shows    equivalent    evaporation     per     hour     from  the     firebox 

and    from    each    one-foot    section    of    tubes    when    burning    120  lb.    of    coal 

per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour.  The  figures  show  equivalent  evaporation 
per   sq.   ft.    of   heating  surface   per   hr. 

Fig.  4 

when  covered  with  live  coals,  the  luminous  flames  and  the  hot 
brick-work  which  it  may  contain. 

According  to  the  well-known  Stefa,n-Boltzmann  law,  a  hot 
body — such  as  a  fuel  bed  and  flames — will  radiate  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  per  unit  of  time  per  square  foot  of  radiating 
surface,  the  amount  so  radiated  being  equal  to  a  constant 
times  the  difference  between  the  fourth  powers  of  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  radiating  surfaces  and  the  heat-receiving  sur- 
faces. These  temperatures  are  absolute :  that  is,  temperatures 
equal  to  the  ordinary  temperatures  as  read  on  the  Fahrenheit 
scale,  plus  460  deg.  By  using  as  the  temperature  of  the  fire- 
l)Ox  sheets  460  deg.  F.  (or  900  deg.  absolute)  the  chart  in 
Fig.  1  has  been  plotted  to  show  the  B.  t.  u.  radiated  per 
minute  per  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  at  different  tem- 
])eratures  of  the  fuel  bed,  or  radiating  surfaces.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  increase  in  amount  of  heat  radiated  is  not  at 
all  proportional  to  the  temperature,  but  increases  at  a  very 
much  faster  rate.  At  an  absolute  temperature  of  2,100  deg., 
each  square  foot  of  fuel  bed  radiates  500  B.  t.  u.  per  minute. 
Increasing  this  temperature  to  2,500  deg.  absolute,  we  double 
the  amount  of  heat  radiated.  By  increasing  the  temperature 
to  ,1,000  deg.  absolute,  we  get  more  than  four  times  as  much 
radiation. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  a  small  increase  in  firebox 
temperature  will  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  amount  of 
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heat  radiated  and  upon  the  evaporation.  While  a  reduction 
in  the  temperature  of  the  firebox  heating  surfaces  will  also 
increase  the  amount  of  heat  radiated,  it  does  so  to  a  very 
much  smaller  extent  and  the  opportunity  for  increasing  the 
firebox  evaporation  by  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  heat- 
ing surfaces  is  very  small.  The  principal  means  of  in- 
creasing firebox  evaporation  is  by  increasing  the  temperature 
of  the  radiating  surfaces,  or  by  increasing  their  area.  From 
this  it  follows  that  increasing  firebox  surfaces  without  in- 
creasing heat-radiating  surfaces  will  have  little  effect  upon 
the  firebox  evaporation. 

The  truth  of  this  can  easily  be  demonstrated.  The  candle 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2  radiates  heat  and  light  equally  in  all 
directions.  Suppose  this  flame  to  be  inclosed  by  a  hollow 
iron  sphere;  all  of  the  heat  or  light  radiated  by  the  flames 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  inner  surface  of  the  sphere.  In- 
creasing the  radius  of  the  sphere  will  increase  the  area  of 
the  surfaces  receiving  the  radiated  light  or  heat ;  but  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  amount  of  heat  or  light  so  radiated. 
The  surfaces  of  the  larger  sphere  would  receive  the  same 
amount  of  heat  or  light  as  the  surface  of  the  smaller  sphere; 
but  the  unit  of  surface — such  as  one  square  inch  or  one  square 
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foot — of  the  larger  sphere  will  receive  less  heat  than  the  unit 
of  surface  of  the  smaller  sphere. 

The  intensity  of  the  heat  diminishes  as  the  distance  in- 
creases; but  the  total  amount  of  heat  radiated  remains  the 
same.  It  might  appear  from  this  that  by  doubling  the  dis- 
tance from  the  fuel  bed  to  the  crown  sheet  in  the  locomotive 
firebox,  we  would  get  only  one-fourth  as  much  heat  for 
each  square  foot  of  firebox  heating  surface — but  such  is  not 
the  case. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2,  where  ACB  represents  the  fuel  bed 
and  CD  the  distance  from  the  fuel  bed  to  the  crown  sheet: 
It  is  evident  that  increasing  the  distance  from  CD  to  CE 
increases  the  firebox  heating  surface  from  ADB  to  AEB;  and 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  latter  is  not  four  times  as  great  as 
the  former.  In  this  case,  the  evaporation  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  would  be  decreased  in  almost  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  heating  surface,  if  there  were  no 
changes  made  in  the  total  area  or  temperature  of  the  radiat- 
ing surfaces. 

Flame  radiates  heat  and  it  would  be  a  logical  supposition 
that  increasing  the  mass  of  flame  in  the  firebox  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  radiant  heat  given  off.  Such  seems  to 
be  the  case.  Increasing  firebox  heating  surfaces  generally 
increases  firebox  volume.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  in- 
creasing the  depth  or  width  of  the  firebox,  or  by  adding 
combustion  chambers.     Fig.  2  clearly  shows  that  any  one  of 


these  methods  of  increasing  the  heating  surface  will  increase 
the  volume  of  the  firebox. 

The  amount  of  flames  in  a  firebox  will  depend  primarily 
upon  the  amount  of  combustible  gas  being  driven  off,  the  air 
supply  and  the  volume  of  the  firebox.  If  the  amount  of  gas 
being  burned  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  firebox  completely  with 
flame,  the  effective  flame-radiating  surfaces  will  practically 
equal  the  exposed  heating  surfaces  of  the  firebox.  In  other 
words,  when  the  firebox  is  completely  filled  with  flame,  the 
flame-radiating  surfaces  can  be  considered  as  an  envelope  or 
film,  virtually  in  contact  with  the  firebox  heating  surfaces  at 
all  points.  If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  follows  that 
the  area  of  the  flame-radiating  surfaces  will  equal  the  area 
of  the  firebox  heating  surfaces. 

As  we  have  seen,  increasing  the  heating  surfaces  increases 
the  volume;  and  if  this  added  volume  is  filled  with  flame,  the 
increase  in  radiating  surfaces  is  proportionate  to  the  increase 
in  heating  surface.  If  the  additional  volume  is  not  filled 
(or  partly  filled)  with  flame,  there  will  be  little  or  no  in- 
crease in  firebox  evaporation. 

Firebox  evaporation  depends  principally  upon  two  factors : 
high  firebox  temperature  and  large  radiating  surfaces,  and 
only  indirectly  upon  the  extent  of  the  firebox  heating  sur- 
faces. 

The  value  of  a  combustion  chamber  being  admitted,  what 
of  the  decrease  in  tube  evaporation  brought  about  by  reducing 
the  tube  lengths  in  order  to  incorporate  a  combustion  cham- 
ber? 

The  curves  in  Fig.  3  show  the  characteristic  drops  in  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  in  passing  through  the  tubes,  when 
burning  coal  at  varying  rates  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour. 
Suppose  the  flues  to  have  been  divided  into  22  equal  sections, 
each  one  foot  in  length  and  containing  240  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface.  With  a  constant  weight  of  gases  passing  through, 
the  drop  in  temperature  through  each  one- foot  section  be- 
comes a  measure  of  the  evaporation  in  that  section;  and  the 
figures  showing  the  total  equivalent  evaporation  from  each 
section  and  the  equivalent  evaporation  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  were  calculated  from  the  temperature  drops 
and  the  weight  of  the  gases, — assuming  the  specific  heat 
to  be  constant  throughout. 

With  an  equivalent  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  firebox 
heating  surface  of  105.6  lb.  per  hour,  the  average  evapora- 
tion per  square  foot  of  flue  heating  surface  would  be  8.14 
lb.  per  hour,  this  evaporation  ranging  from  23.4  lb.  in  the 
section  next  to  the  firebox  down  to  2.58  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  in  the 
section  adjacent  to  the  front  tube  sheet.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  first  four  sections  from  the  front  end  have  a  total  equiva- 
lent evaporation  of  only  2,840  lb.  per  hour,— or  about  half 
that  produced  by  the  one  section  adjacent  to  the  firebox. 

A  reduction  of  the  tube  lengths  to,  say  18  ft.,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  four-foot  combustion  chamber,  would  reduce 
the  tube  heating  surface  960  sq.  ft.,  increase  the  firebox  sur- 
face by  76  sq.  ft.  and  add  108  cu.  ft.  to  the  firebox  volume. 
What  effect  would  such  a  change  have  upon  the  boiler  evapo- 
ration and  efficiency? 

More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  coal  is 
lost  through  imperfect  combustion,  when  firing  at  the  rate  of 
120  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour.  If  the  additional  firebox 
volume  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  combustion  chamber  ef- 
fected a  saving  of  one-fourth  of  this  heat  loss,  the  resulting 
combustion  would  cause  an  increase  in  firebox  evaporation  of 
approximately  8,025  lb.,  to  offset  the  2,840  pounds  lost  by 
shortening  the  tubes.  This  increased  firebox  evaporation 
would  be  obtained  by  the  generation  of  heat  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost,  and  there  would  be  little  reduction  in 
the  temperature  of  gases  entering  the  tubes.  The  front  end 
temperature  would  be  increased;  but  there  would  be  a  net 
increase  in  boiler  efficiency,  due  to  the  combustion  chamber, 
of  714  per  cent. 

The  relative  evaporation  from  the  firebox  and  tube  heating 
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surfaces  is  shown  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  4.  The  base  of  the 
rectangle  represents  the  heating  surface — 240  sq.  ft.  for 
each  section  on  the  tubes  and  23  2  sq.  ft.  for  the  firebox.  The 
lieight  of  the  rectangle  indicates  equivalent  evaporation  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  while  the  area  of 
each  rectangle  represents  the  total  evaporation  per  hour.  The 
curve  drawn  through  the  top  of  the  rectangles  shows  in  start- 
ling form  the  evaporation  from  the  firebox  and  combustion 
chamber  heating  surface  as  compared  to  tube  heating  sur- 
faces,— particularly  the  forward  portion  of  long  tubes. 

That  boiler  capacity  and  efficiency  does  not  depend  upon 
.the  mere  extent  of  heating  surface  is  plainly  indicated  by  the 
curves  in  Fig.  5.  The  two  boilers  represented  were  alike  ex- 
cept that  boiler  A  had  a  three-foot  combustion  chamber,  which 
was  installed  by  making  a  three-foot  reduction  in  the  tube 
lengths.  Boiler  A  had  only  4,863  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface, 
as  compared  with  5,502  sq.  ft.  for  boiler  B;  but  the  decrease 
in  heating  surface,  due  to  the  installation  of  the  combustion 
chamber,  did  not  decrease  the  capacity  or  efficiency  of  the 
boiler.  Throughout  the  range  of  tests,  the  combustion  cham- 
ber boiler  had  a  higher  efficiency  and  a  higher  capacity; 
and,  as  the  rate  of  firing  increased,  the  superiority  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber  boiler  became  more  marked.  At  the  rate  of 
1 20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour,  the  combustion  chamber 
boiler  had  an  over-all  efficiency  of  60  per  cent  as  against 
an  over-all  efficiency  of  50  per  cent  for  the  straight-firebox 
boiler.  While  this  difference  w-as  not  due  solely  to  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  it  was  due  entirely  to  furnace  conditions  and 
serves  to  show  the  influence  of  the  furnace  upon  the  efficiency 
and  capacity  of  the  boiler  as  a  whole. 


SAVING  EFFECTED  BY  BREAKING  SCRAP 

Although  the  management  of  every  railroad  attempts  to 
produce  transportation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  in  shop  opera- 
tion, in  the  complex  organization  of  the  railroad,  the  minor 
factors  are  apt  to  be  slighted  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
look the  possibilities  of  securing  increased  revenue  from  those 
sources  which  might  be  called  the  by-products  of  transpor- 


Locomotive  Crane  Breaking  Large  Scrapped  Castings 

tation.  An  interesting  instance  of  saving  effected  in  an 
unusual  manner  is  the  practice  of  breaking  scrap  before  dis- 
posing of  it  which  has  recently  been  instituted  by  The  Buf- 
falo, Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  there  are  very  few  roads  which  are  following  this 
practice,  but  the  method  is  so  profitable  that  it  will  no  doubt 
be  adopted  wherever  scrap  is  handled  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Large  castings,  such  as  cylinders,  driving  wheel  centers, 
deck  castings,   etc.,   cannot  be   sold   to  foundries   and   are 


usually  bought  by  scrap  dealers,  who  must  unload  the  cast- 
ings, break  and  reload  them,  also  paying  freight  charges. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  broken  scrap  will  bring  about 
$14  a  ton  and  the  unbroken  castings  only  $8  a  ton,  the  busi- 
ness is  profitable  for  the  scrap  dealer,  but  it  is  still  more 
profitable  for  the  railroads. 

The  road  above  mentioned  is  now  making  a  practice  of 
carrying  all  large  castings  to  a  pit,  where  they  are  broken  by 
dropping  a  large  weight  on  them,  a  15-ton  locomotive  crane 
being  used  to  raise  the  weight  and  also  to  handle  the  cast- 
ings when  necessary.  About  26  tons  of  castings  may  be 
broken  in  a  day,  the  cost  per  day  for  operation  of  the  hoist 
being  as  follows: 

Engineer,   10  hrs.  at  34  cents $3.40 

Coal,    'A   ton  at  $1.25 63 

Valve  oil,  one  pint  at  48  cents  per  gal .06 

Engine  oil,   1  qt.  at  28  cents  per  gal .07 

Miscellaneous    supplies    .  i  0 

Repairs,    including   general    repairs .91 

$5.17 

Interest  and  depreciation  are  not  included  in  these  figures, 
and  if  they  were  added,  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  be- 
tween $8  and  $10  a  day. 

The  locomotive  crane  is,  of  course,  used  for  general  service 
and  the  only  special  equipment  required  for  breaking  scrap 
is  two  weights,  the  larger  weighing  8,000  lb.  and  the  smaller 
3,500  lb.  These  have  convex  bottoms  for  breaking  the  cast- 
ings, while  the  tops  are  flat  to  enable  the  magnet  to  catch 
them  readily. 

Taking  the  maximum  figure  of  $10  a  day  as  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  hoist,  the  cost  of  breaking  scrap  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cost  of  hoist  per  day. $10.00 

Labor,   one  helper  at  20  cents  per   hour 2.00 

$12.00 

The  value  of  the  scrap  is: 

Broken  scrap,   26  tons  at  $14  per  ton $364.00 

Unbroken  scrap,  26  tons  at  $8  per  ton 208.00 

Increase    in    value $156.00 

Cost    of   breaking 12.00 

Net   gain   by   breaking   scrap $144.00 

Of  course,  this  saving  is  not  made  every  day,  as  it  is  only 
about  once  a  month  that  a  carload  of  large  scrap  accumu- 
lates, but  the  gain  in  a  year's  time  is  a  considerable  item. 
It  would  seem  a  measure  of  economy  for  all  railroads  to 
break  their  scrap  almost  regardless  of  the  method  used. 


B.\TH  Trains  Used  in  War. — According  to  an  article 
in  the  Medical  Record  by  Doctor  Guy  Hinsdale,  bath 
trains  are  now  used  extensively  by  the  European  armies. 
"These  are  in  use  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  also  in 
Servia;  doubtless,  also,  in  Germany  and  France.  The  trains 
are  provided  with  sterilizing  equipment,  usually  a  refrigera- 
tor car  into  which  steam  is  introduced.  When  baths  are  re- 
quired the  hot  water  is  obtained  from  the  locomotive.  One 
of  these  trains  has  two  cars  with  thirty  bath-tubs  each,  two 
tank  cars  to  supply  the  water,  one  car  for  undressing,  four 
freight  cars  with  clean  linen,  a  sleeping  car  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  train,  and  two  or  three  cars  for  the  disinfec- 
tion of  clothing.  This  arrangement  permits  1,200  men  in 
the  course  of  ten  hours  to  take  a  shower  bath  and  have  all 
their  clothing  thoroughly  sterilized." 

The  New  Zealand  Government  Railways. — Compara- 
tively little  was  done  on  new  construction  by  the  New  Zeal- 
and Government  Railways  during  1916  and  not  much  is 
planned  for  1917.  Work  is  progressing  slowly  on  the  5- 
mile  single  track  railway  tunnel  through  the  Southern  Alps 
at  Arthur's  Pass,  to  connect  Greymouth,  the  most  important 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Island,  with  Christchurch. 
When  completed  this  will  provide  an  overland  outlet  for  the 
splendid  steam  and  gas  coal  mined  in  the  Greymouth  dis- 
trict.— Commerce  Report. 
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Organization  of  the  Railways  for  War 

A.  R.   A.   Committee,   Sub-Committees    and    General 
Agents  at  Military  Headquarters;  Mobilization  Points 


THE  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation Special  Committee  on  National  Defense, 
whose  organization  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
policies  for  the  operation  of  the  railways  practically  as  a 
system  during  war  time  was  announced  in  last  week's  issue, 
is  expected  to  hold  its  first  meeting  at  Washington  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  week.  The  committee  hereafter  will  sit  in 
Washington  in  frequent  or,  if  necessary,  continuous  session. 
The  authority  of  the  committee  was  defined  in  general  terms 
in  the  resolution,  quoted  in  last  week's  issue,  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  railway  executives  on  April  11,  at  which  the  roads 
agreed  to  commit  the  whole 
problem  of  co-operation  with 
the  government  to  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  National 
Defense  and  to  "co-ordinate 
their  operations  during  the 
present  war  in  a  continental 
railway  system,  merging  dur- 
ing such  period  all  their 
merely  individual  and  com- 
petitive activities  in  the  ef- 
fort to  produce  a  maximum 
of  national  transportation  ef- 
ficiency." 

By  another  resolution 
adopted  at  that  meeting,  the 
railways  agreed  "to  the  di- 
rection of  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  all  matters  to 
which  its  authority  extends 
as  expressed  in  the  resolu- 
tion heretofore  adopted,"  and 
to  which  those  present  sub- 
scribed, and  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  was  in- 
structed to  secure  the  execu- 
tion by  signature  agreement 
of  all  American  railways. 
The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  asked 

to  designate  one  of  its  mem-  ueorge 

bers  to  be  ex-officio  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  which  has  been  sitting  at  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  car  short- 
age and  congestion  in  co-operation  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  has  been  made  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  National  Defense. 

As  announced  last  week,  the  membership  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  National  Defense  was  increased  from  18  to 
28,  in  order  to  provide  for  district  committees  in  the  new 
northeastern  and  southeastern  army  departments  and  is  now 
constituted  as  follows: 

General  Committee 

Northeastern  Department:  J.  H.  Hustis,  receiver,  Boston 
&  Maine,  Chairman;  H.  M.  Biscoe,  vice-president,  Boston  & 
Albany;  Howard  Elliott,  president,  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford ;  Morris  McDonald,  president,  Maine  Central. 

Eastern  Department:  L.  F.  Loree,  president,  Delaware 
&  Hudson,  Chairman;  W.  G.  Besler,  president  and  general 


manager.  Central  of  New  Jersey;  Samuel  Rea,  president, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad;  A.  H.  Smith,  president.  New  York 
Central  Lines;  A.  W.  Thompson,  vice-president,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 

Southeastern  Department:  W^  J.  Harahan,  president,  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  Chairman;  J.  R.  Kenly,  president,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line;  R.  V.  Taylor,  vice-president  and  general  mana- 
ger. Mobile  &  Ohio;  W.  A.  Winburn,  president,  Central  of 
Georgia. 

Central  Department:  R.  H.  Aishton,  president,  Chicago 
&  North  ^^'estern,  Chairman;  E.  E.  Calvin,  president.  Union 

Pacific ;  Hale  Holden,  presi- 
dent, Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy;  C.  H.  Markham, 
president,  Illinois  Central; 
G.  L.  Peck,  fourth  vice-presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania  Lines; 
G.  T.  Slade,  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Northern  Pacific. 

Southern  Department:  W. 
B.  Scott,  president.  Southern 
Pacific,  Texas-Louisiana 
Lines,  Chairman;  B.  F. 
Bush,  receiver,  Missouri 
Pacific;  Julius  Kruttschnitt, 
chairman,  executive  commit- 
tee. Southern  Pacific;  C.  E. 
Schaff,  receiver,  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas. 

Western  Department : 
William  Sproule,  president, 
Southern  Pacific,  Pacific  sys- 
tem, Chairman;  J.  D.  Far- 
rell,  president,  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company;  R.  S. 
Lovett,  chairman,  executive 
committee.  Union  Pacific;  E. 
P.  Ripley,  president,  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
Fairfax  Harrison,  presi- 
TT   J  dent  of  the   Southern   Rail- 

way, is  general  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee, 
which,  as  previously  stated,  includes  Messrs.  Rea.  Elliott, 
Holden  and  Kruttschnitt,  with  Daniel  Willard.  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense ex-ofiicio.  George  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Relations  between  Railroads  and  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  De- 
fense, has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  is  secretary  of  the  Special  Committee. 

Sub-Committees 

Sub-committees  have  been  appointed  as  follows: 
Commission  on  Car  Service:  C.  M.  Sheaffer,  general  su- 
perintendent transportation,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Chair- 
man; W.  L.  Barnes,  superintendent  transportation,  Chicago^ 
Burlington  &  Quincy;  W.  C.  Kendall,  superintendent  trans- 
portation, Boston  &  Maine;  G.  F.  Richardson,  superintendent 
tran.sportation,  Southern  Pacific;  J.  A.  Somerville,  general 
superintendent  transportation,  Missouri  Pacific;  D.  E.  Spang- 
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ler,  superiniciuk'iU  transportation  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 
Military  Equipment  Standards:  J.  T.  Wallis,  general  su- 
perintendent motive  power,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Chair- 
man; C.  E.  Chambers,  superintendent  motive  power,  Central 
of  New  Jersey;  C.  A.  J>indstrom,  assistant  to  president, 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  F.  W.  Mahl,  director  of  pur- 
chases. Southern  Pacific;  Peter  Parke,  chief  engineer,  The 
Pullman  Company;  R.  E.  Smith,  general  superintendent jno- 


A.    White,    general    auditor    of    the    New    York    Central. 

Military  Passenger  Tariffs:  E.  L.  Bevington,  chairman, 
Transcontinental  Passenger  Association,  Chairman;  F.  C. 
Donald,  commissioner,  Central  Passenger  Association;  W.  H. 
Howard,  secretary.  Southeastern  Passenger  Association;  C.  L. 
Hunter,  vice-chairman.  Trunk  Line  Association;  W.  L.  Pratt, 
chairman,  New  England  Passenger  Association. 

Military  Freight  Tariffs:  L.  Green,  vice-president,  South- 


C.    M.   Sheaffer 

General    Superintendent    Transporta- 
tion,   Pennsylvania    Railroad 


J.  T.  Wallis 

General    Superintendent    of   Motive 
Power,   Pennsylvania   Railroad 


A.   H.   Plant 

Controller,    Southern    Railway 


E.  L.  Bevington 

Chairman,  Transcontinental  Passenger 
Association 


Lincoln    Green 

Vice-President    Southern    Railway 


tive  power,  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  C.  B.  Young,  mechanical 
engineer,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

Military  Transportation  Accounting:  A.  H.  Plant,  comp- 
troller. Southern,  Chairman;  M.  P.  Blauvelt,  comptroller, 
Illinois  Central;  G.  R.  Martin,  vice-president,  Great  North- 
ern; A.  D.  McDonald,  vice-president,  Southern  Pacific;  C.  B. 
Seger,  vice-president  and  comptroller.  Union  Pacific;  C.  L 
Sturgis,  general  auditor,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  R. 


ern,  Chairman;  E.  B.  Boyd,  chairman,  Western  Trunk  Line 
Association;  L.  E.  Chalenor,  chairman,  Southeastern  Freight 
Association;  R.  H.  Countiss,  chairman,  Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau;  F.  A.  Leland,  chairman,  Southwestern  Tariff 
Commission;  C.  C.  McCain,  chairman,  Trunk  Line  Associa- 
tion; E.  Morris,  chairman,  Central  Freight  Association. 

The     following     general     agents     have     also    been     ap- 
pointed : 


General  Agents  At  Military  Headquarters 

Transportation  Accounting 

J.  G.  Rodgers,  general  superintendent   A.  H.    Plant,   comptroller, 

Pennsylvania    Railroad.  Southern    Railway. 

D.  S.  Brigham,  assistant  to  general  superintendent W.  T.   Hobbs,  comptroller, 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  Boston   &  Maine   R.   R. 

R.  L.  O'Donnel,  general  superintendent R.  A.    White,   general    auditor, 

Pennsylvania   Railroad.  New  York  Central   R.   R. 

H.  M.  Cobb,  executive  general  agent H.  C.   Prince,  comptroller. 

Southern  Railway  System.  Atlantic   Coast   Line   Ry. 

M.  J.  Gormley,  president's  assistant M.  P.  Blauvelt,  comptroller, 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Illinois  Central   R.   R. 

C.    L.   McManus,   representative G.  R.    Cottingham,   auditor, 

American  Railway  Association.  G.  H.  &  S.  A.  Ry. 

Wm.    Sproule,    president    A.  D.   McDonald,  vice-president, 

Southern  Pacific   Company.  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

(Represented  by  G.   F.   Richardson,  supt.   trans.) 


Washington,  D.   C 

Northeastern    Department    . . 

Boston,  Mass. 
Eastern   Department    

Governor's  Island,  N.  Y, 
Southeastern   Department   .  . , 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Central  Department    

Chicago,   111. 
Southern    Department    

Ft.   Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
Western    Department    

San  Francisco,   Cal. 
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General  Agents  At  Mobilization  Points 

State                                                          Transportation  .■ictoiiiitniti 

Connecticut    Samuel   Baker,  special  examiner A.    A.    Drummond, 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  N.  Y.,   N.   H.  &  II.   R.   R. 

Maine    Chas.   K.   Hall,  traveling  passenger  agent,  traffic  (leiartnitnt H.    T.    Leighton, 

Maine   Central   R.    R.  Maine   Central   R.    R. 

Massachusetts    D.   S.    Brigham,  assistant   to  general  superintendent J.   J.    Markward, 

Boston  &  Albany  R.   R.  Boston   &:    Albany    R.    R. 

New  Hampshire    I-.    J.    McNamara,   passenger   traffic   department W.    J.    Harrod, 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  Boston  &  Maine   R.   R. 

Rhode    Island    R.  E.  Wilson,  train  master A.    R.    Gates, 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  N.  Y.,  N.   H.  &  H.   R.   R. 

Vermont    J.   W.    Wardlaw,   assistant   to   president F.   A.    Dougherty, 

Central    Vermont   Ry.  ,     Rutland    Railrond. 

Delaware     I.  B.  Sinclair,  assistant  train  master William    Lentz, 

Pennsylvania   Railroad.  Pennsylvania    Railroad. 

District    of    Columbia J,  G.   Rodgers,   general  superintendent J.    A.   Timberlake, 

Pennsylvania   Railroad.  Southern    Railway. 

Maryland     •. W.    L.    Campbell,    ::upervi?or  passenger   train   service W.   F.   Harman, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Baltimore   &   Ohio   R.    R. 

New  Jersey   L.  W.  Berry,  superintendent ^^^  H.  Oakes  and  W.  A.  Kiel, 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  Central   Railroad  of   New  Jersey. 

I  H.    G.    Bartholomew, 
New   York   F.  E.   Williamson,   superintendent J  Southern   Pacific   S.    S.   Co. 

New  York  Central  R.   R.  1  I-   K.    Luff, 

{  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Pennsylvania    R.  C.  Morse,  passenger  train  master H.    W.    Siegrist, 

Cornwall   &   Lebanon   R.   R.    (P.   R.   R.)  Pennsylvania   Railroad. 

Virginia    S.   Nicholson,   assistant   superintendent Joseph    P.    Baldwin, 

Norfolk  &   Western  Ry.  Chesapeake   &   Ohio    Ry. 

West    Virginia    W.  A.   Ross,  inspector  transportation I.    C.    Cooke, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  ,       Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

Alabama     J.   A.    Streyer,   general   manager !■-.    M.    C>inningham, 

M.  D.  &  S.  R.  R.   (S.  A.  L.)  Mobile   &   Ohio   R.   R. 

Florida    T.  W.   Hansell,  superintendent William    Budd,   Jr^ 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Florida  East  Coast  Ry. 

Georgia    M.   B.    Smith,   terminal   train  master . George    F.    Zealy, 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry.  Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 

Mississippi    C.  L.  Bent,  inspector  passenger  train  and  station  service R.   C.   Gucker, 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.                        .  Mobile   &   Ohio   R.   R. 

North  Carolina    I.  H.  Smith,  secretary  to  general  superintendent H.    T.    Fisher, 

Norfolk   Southern   R.    R.  Atlantic    Coast   Line    R.    R. 

South  Carolina    H.  M.   Cobb,  executive  general  agent B.   B.    McCaa    (temporary). 

Southern  Railway   System.  Seaboard    Air    Line    Ry. 

Tennessee     R.   H.   Bransford,   contracting   freight  agent E.  H.  Pride, 

Louisville  &  Nashville   R.   R.  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 

Colorado    G.   C.   Randall,   superintendent  transportation Jas.    E.    Erwin, 

Colorado  &   Southern  Ry.  Denver  &  Rio   Grande   R.   R. 

Illinois     M.  W.   Dancy,  division  passenger  agent H.    G.    Nicholson, 

Chicago   &  Alton   R.   R  Chicago,   Rock   Island   &   Pacific   Ry. 

Indiana     F.    N.    Reynolds,   in   charge  terminals Frank   G.   Cronin, 

Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   Chicago  &  St.   Louis   Ry.  Chicago,   Indianapolis   &    Louisville  Ry. 

Iowa    John  S.  Rice,  train  master J-    R.    Brice. 

Chicago  &  North   Western  Rv.  Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul    Ry. 

Kansas    J.  P.  Carev,  superintendent G.  W.  Cahill, 

Union   Pacific  R.   R.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

Kentucky    F.   L.    Poindexter,  assistart  superintendent  terminals E.  J.    Duane, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Louisville  &   Nashville  R.   R. 

fA.    S.    Dutton, 
Michigan     Herbert  E.  Newton,  night  train  master 1  H.   J.    Broderick, 

Michigan   Centra!    R.    R.  L  Michigan   Central    R.    R. 

Minnesota    Joseph  Caldwell,  assistant  general  passenger  agent A-   E.^  Bartelheim, 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul  Ry.  Northern   Pacific   Ry. 

f  Herbert  E.   Dunham,  i 

Missouri     ?•  ^-  Kendall,  assistant  to  general  superintendent  transportation i  John    E.    Fitzgerald, 

Missouri   Pacific   Ry.  [  Missouri    Pacific    Ry. 

Nebraska     E.   Bignell,   superintendent    H.    P.    Ochiltree, 

Chicago,   Burlington  &  Ouincy  R.  R.  Union   Pacific   R.   R. 

North    Dakota  O.  F.  Ohlson,  assistant  to  general  superintendent L.  A.    Hart, 

Northern   Pacific   Ry.  M.   St.   P.  &   S.   S.   M.   Ry. 

Ohio     O.  C.  Schaad,  train  master J.  B.   Wagner, 

Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Pennsylvania    Lines   West. 

South   Dakota      ...J-  N.   Van   Schoick,  assistant  superintendent  transportation C.   J.    Vervais, 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul  Ry.  Chicago,     St.    Paul,    Minn.    &    Omaha    Ry. 

Wisconsin     J-  J-   Prentice,   assistant   superintendent Cassius  M.   Clay, 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Ry.  Chicago  v^-  North  Western  Ry. 

Wyoming     ^-  ^--  l^e"-  superintendent Walter    P.    Gilbert, 

LInion  Pacific  Railroad.  Colorado   &   Southern   Ry. 

Arizona     F-   P-   Cruice,  general   freight  and  passenger   agent Chas.    I..    Yarbrough, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Arizona    Eastern    R.    R. 

Arkansas     Kepler  Johnson,   train   master. James   Heston, 

Chicago,   Rock   Island  &   Pacific  Ry.  St.    Louis   Southwestern   Ry. 

Louisiana     C-  ?•  Fegan,  district  passenger  agent Geo.   H.   Kaupp, 

Texas   &  Pacific   Ry.  Vicksburg,    Shreveport   &   Pacific   Ry. 

New    Mexico  J-  P-  Fitzpatrick,  conductor D.   L.   Batchelor. 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  R.  R.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

Oklahoma     F-  E.  Brannaman.  assistant  superintendent J.    A.^  Demeke, 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  R.  R.  St.   Louis-San  Francisco  R.  R. 

Xexas    F-  T-  Hawn   E.  R.  Doss, 

Unattached.  Galveston.   Harrisburg  &   San  Antonio  Ry. 

California V.  S.  Andrus,  special  inspector J.    N.    Sherburne. 

.Southern   Pacific  Co.  Southern    I'acific    Co. 

Idaho    Joel  L.  Priest,  general  agent A.   W.   Griges, 

""' Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Oregon    Short   Line   R.    R. 

Montana     G.  H.    Facobus,  assistant  to  general  superintendent W.    T.    Cregg, 

Northern   Pacific  Rv.  Northern   Pacific   Ry. 

Nevada  W.  M.  Whitney J-   F.   Evans, 

■  ■    ■  Virginia  &  Truckee  Ry.  Western  Pacific  R.   R.  Co. 

Oreeon  Fred   Hanssen,   train   master Paul    S.    Treiber, 

^         Soulhern   Pacific    Co.  O.    W.    R.    R.   &   N.    Co. 

Utah  E.   C.   ^Tanson,  superintendent  transportation T.   J.    Willems. 

Los   Angeles  &   Salt   Lake  R.   R.  Oregon   Short  Line  R.   R. 

Washington        L.  F.   Newton,  assistant  to  general  superintendent James    M.    Eallingall, 

Northern   Pacific  Ry.  Spokane.    Portland  &   Seattle   Ry. 


More    Chinese    Railway    Construction. — A    railway  ing  terminals  in  north  and  south  Shanghai,  respectively,  and 

junction  line  about   10  miles  long  has  been  completed   in  forming  with  them  a  loop  around  Shanghai.     Ihis  sliort  line 

China,  connecting  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  with  the  will  be  a  convenience  to  the  pul)lic  and  of  considerable  com- 

Shangiiai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Railway,  the  two  railways  hav-  mercial  and  strategic  importance. — Commerce  Report. 


Operating  Conditions  Affecting  Tonnage^ 

A    Discussion  of   the   Fundamental   Principles  Governing 
Train  Loading.  Measures  to  Secure  Maximum  Performance 


PROBABLY  the  l)cst  measure  of  an  operating  man's 
success  is  his  ability  to  make  a  high  net  train  haul 
at  a  minimum  expense  for  ojx'ration.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  all  departments  is  required  to  oI)tain  the  desired 
results.  I^ocomotivcs  must  he  properly  maintained,  track 
must  be  kept  up  to  standard,  the  fuel  department,  the  water 
service  department,  the  store  department  must  all  serve  their 
purposes  efticientl}'.  The  accounting  department  must  fur- 
nish understandable  statistics  to  aid  the  operating  man  in 
studying  the  results  he  is  obtaining,  and  every  other  depart- 
ment must  realize  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
problem,  and  do  its  share  toward  aiding  the  operating  de- 
partment in  its  solution. 

While  a  high  net  train  haul  is  desirable,  it  does  not  alwa)'S 
indicate  economical  operation.  Engines  may  be  loaded  be- 
yond their  economical  capacity.  Time-freight  and  local 
trains  may  be  so  overloaded  that  poor  service  will  result.  In 
other  words,  a  high  net  train  haul  at  the  expense  of  service 
or  of  economical  operation  is  a  detriment  rather  than  a 
benefit  to  a  road.  Economy  of  operation  is  the  desired 
goal,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  a  tonnage  showing  made 
without  due  consideration  of  cost,  and  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  importance  of  proper  service,  will  more 
often  prove  inefficient  than  otherwise.  The  problem  is  a 
broad  one  and  must  be  so  considered. 

To  obtain  the  desired  results,  tonnage  ratings  must  be 
made  that  will  insure  the  loading  of  engines  to  their  full 
economical  capacity  for  average  conditions.  In  applying 
such  a  rating,  stated  reductions  should  be  arranged  for  to 
take  care  of  abnormal  conditions,  and  such  reductions  should 
be  authorized  by  local  officials  whenever  necessary  to  in- 
sure uniform  operation  of  trains. 

The  economical  tonnage  capacity  of  an  engine  from  an 
operating  standpoint  will  be  decided  in  the  final  analysis 
by  the  time  required  for  the  engine  to  cover  the  division. 
Most  authorities  agree  that  an  average  speed  of  10  miles 
per  hour  for  dead  freight  trains  on  grades,  with  a  minimum 
speed  of  6  miles  per  hour  on  the  hardest  pulls  is  most  eco- 
nomical. On  level  divisions,  the  rating  should  be  such  that 
an  average  speed  of  15  to  18  miles  per  hour  can  be  main- 
tained. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  any  rating  that 
slows  an  engine  down  so  that  more  than  two  hours'  overtime 
is  made  is  a  losing  proposition.  Overloaded  trains  move  so 
slowly  and  uncertainly  that  despatchers  cannot  figure  close 
meeting  points.  Quick  moves  cannot  be  made  on  busy- track 
to  advance  such  trains  through  other  traffic.  An  excessive 
amount  of  power  and  equipment  is  necessary  to  move  the 
business,  while  long  hours  on  the  road  are  hard  on  the  crews 
and  are  conducive  to  engine  failures,  which  play  havoc  with 
the  tonnage  showing. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  just  as  much  an  operating 
as  a  mechanical  department  problem  to  have  power  main- 
tained in  first-class  condition,  so  that  full  tonnage  capacity 
can  be  obtained  from  engines  at  all  times;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  financial  condition  of  some  roads  does  not  permit  the 
highest  class  of  mechanical  facilities  to  be  furnished  at 
all  points.  On  some  divisions  or  districts  of  such  roads, 
facilities  for  making  running  repairs  to  locomotives  are 
inadequate.  Engines  on  these  districts  may  have  to  be 
favored  in  order  to  get  the  most  economical  results.  If  sucli 
engines  were  allow'ed  to  haul  five  or  ten  per  cent  less  than 

*  Abstracted  from  the  first  of  two  papers  on  this  subject  soon  to  be 
issued  in  tlie  course  on  Railroad  Operation  of  the  Railway  Educational 
Bureau,    Omaha,    Nebr. 
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the  regular  rating,  they  should  be  able  to  operate  very 
satisfactorily  until  the  improper  conditions  could  be  cor- 
rected. Such  a  tonnage  reduction  might  prevent  engine 
failures  that  would  occur  were  an  attempt  made  to  haul 
full  rating.  The  loss  resulting  from  one  or  two  engine 
failures  a  day,  where  engines  are  not  maintained  so  that 
they  can  handle  full  rating,  will  be  greater  than  the  sacrifice 
of  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  rating  if  engine  failures  are 
thercl)y  avoided.  It  is  always  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too 
light  rather  than  too  heavy  a  rating,  because  too  heavy  a 
rating  will  put  power  in  the  shop,  cause  engine  failures,  and 
disorganize  train  service  quicker  than  any  other  known 
cause. 

In  moving  traffic,  the  ideal  condition,  where  the  grade 
is  uniform  in  both  directions,  would  be  to  have  an  equal 
volume  of  business  to  be  moved  in  each  direction.  Where 
the  grade  is  heavier  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other, 
the  ideal  condition  would  be  where  the  volume  of  business 
to  be  moved  in  each  direction  is  in  proportion  to  the  engine 
capacity.  For  example,  on  some  eastern  coal  roads  the 
grade  from  the  mines  to  tidewater  is  such  that  an  engine 
can  handle  as  many  loads  eastbound  as  it  can  handle  empties 
westbound.  However,  this  ideal  condition  is  seldom  met 
in  actual  practice. 

Where  the  tonnage  does  not  l^alance  in  both  directions, 
each  engine  should  haul  its  full  capacity  in  the  direction 
of  the  volume  of  business  and  should  be  loaded  with  its 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  in  the  return  direction.  Thus, 
each  engine  will  have  a  light  train  on  its  return  trip.  Such 
trains  can  make  fast  time  and  are  easy  for  despatchers  to 
handle,  whereas,  if  full  tonnage  trains  are  made  up  in  the 
direction  of  light  business  and  one  engine  is  given  a  full 
train,  this  train  may  slow  up  two  or  three  light  engines 
following  it,  and  reduce  the  average  speed  of  the  return 
movement  of  all  of  the  power  on  the  district. 

Plxperience  and  a  knowledge  of  local  operating  conditions 
will  be  the  only  guides  in  determining  the  practical  allow- 
ances which  must  at  times  be  made  for  some  of  the  hundred 
miscellaneous  conditions  that  enter  into  the  final  determina- 
tion of  a  practical  tonnage  rating  figure  for  a  district. 
Many  times  the  analysis  and  correction,  where  possible,  of 
one  or  more  of  the  minor  conditions  which  affect  tonnage 
jiandling  will  give  big  and  immediate  returns. 

It  takes  less  power  to  haul  a  train  over  track  which  is 
laid  with  heavy  steel,  is  well  ballasted  and  is  properly  main- 
tained than  to  haul  the  same  tonnage  over  poor  track. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  track  maintenance  work  to  raise  the 
elevation  on  curves.  If  this  is  not  watched,  the  equivalent 
grade  on  hard  pulls  around  such  curves  will  be  increased 
above  normal,  necessitating  a  reduction  in  the  tonnage  which 
trains  can  handle  at  such  points.  The  location  and  the 
length  of  side  tracks  may  have  an  influence  on  the  practical 
tonnage  rating  for  a  district.  If  side  tracks  are  so  far  apart 
that  tonnage  trains  cannot  be  moved  promptly  through  other 
traffic,  the  result  will  be  that  over-time  will  increase  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  tonnage  will  have  to  be  reduced.  On  busy 
lines,  if  side  tracks  are  so  short  that  they  will  not  hold  full 
tonnage  trains,  the  delays  caused  to  other  trains  by  "sawing 
by''  may  reach  such  a  proportion  that  the  tonnage  rating 
will  have  to  be  reduced. 

The  distance  between  coal  chutes  and  water  tanks  rather 
than  the  ruling  grade  may  regulate  the  tonnage  on  some 
districts.  If  the  location  of  a  signal,  side  track,  train  order 
station,    coal    chute,    or    water   tank    requires    that    tonnage 
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trains  stop  on  some  short  hard  pull,  it  may  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  tonnage  rating.  Trains  might  be 
able  to  handle  full  tonnage  past  such  a  point  if  not  required 
to  stop,  but  the  fact  that  a  stop  may  be  required  at  such 
a  point  often  means  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  tonnage 
rating  for  the  entire  district;  in  fact,  there  are  districts  on 
some  railroads  where  the  rating  is  controlled  entirely  by 
the  tonnage  which  engines  can  handle  in  pulling  into  and 
out  of  side  tracks. 

Other  points  that  must  be  given  proper  consideration  are 
the  average  condition  of  the  power  on  a  district,  the  efficiency 
of  the  enginemen,  the  quality  of  the  train  despatcher's  work, 
the  density  of  the  traffic,  the  efficiency  of  local  trains  in 
handling  short  loads,  the  interference  of  work  trains  with 
regular  traffic,  the  quality  of  the  coal  furnished  the  engines, 
etc.  Another  item  of  particular  difficulty  occurs  in  districts 
where  there  is  water  which  contains  impurities  that  cause 
it  to  foam.  Another  thing  that  must  be  considered  is  the 
general  weather  conditions  on  a  district.  On  districts  where 
there  are  high  winds  much  of  the  time  during  the  daylight 
hours,  allowances  ma}-  have  to  be  made  accordingly.  On 
other  districts  through  lowlands  where  the  rails  are  damp 
and  slippery  at  night,  allowances  must  be  made  for  that 
condition.  In  other  words,  a  practical  tonnage  rating  im- 
plies the  consideration  of  every  factor  that  influences  the 
tonnage  capacity  of  a  locomotive,  or  it  is  not  a  practical 
tonnage  rating. 

The  capacity  of  freight  cars  has  shown  a  steady  increase 
in  the  last  few  years,  but  in  many  cases  the  average  loading 
per  car  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  this  increased 
capacity.  This  results  in  a  tonnage  loss  due  to  the  greater 
length  of  train  the  large  engines  must  haul,  as  well  as  in  an 
uneconomical  use  of  the  equipment,  which  in  times  of  car 
shortage  means  unnecessary  loss  of  business. 

The  men  who  handle  car  distribution,  either  in  the  car 
service  office  or  under  the  different  division  superintendents, 
are  the  persons  who  can  do  the  most  to  bring  up  carloading 
to  a  high  standard  by  a  careful  distri!)ution  of  cars  of  low 
capacity  for  light  loading  and  of  cars  of  heavy  capacity 
where  they  can  be  loaded  to  full  capacity.  Missionary-  work 
among  agents  in  regard  to  ordering  cars  of  proper  capacity 
for  the  loading  offered  is  well  paid  for  by  the  results  thai 
can  be  obtained.  Certain  classes  of  cars  can  often  be  as- 
signed for  special  service  with  good  results.  Shippers  in 
many  cases  are  not  careful  to  load  cars  to  full  capacity,  but 
an  agent  who  is  tactful  and  energetic  will  be  able  to  gain 
their  co-operation  in  this  matter. 

Empty-car  mileage  is  a  necessary  evil,  but  constant  care 
should  be  exercized  to  keep  it  at  a  minimum.  On  most 
roads,  the  hardest  empty  haul  to  overcome  is  tliat  of  re- 
frigerator, stock,  ore,  coal,  coke  and  tank  cars. 

The  handling  of  fast  freight  has  perhaps  a  more  marked 
effect  on  the  tonnage  showing  of  a  road  than  any  other 
factor.  This  freight  must  be  handled  in  fast,  scheduled 
trains  which  must  be  kept  on  time.  In  order  to  make  the 
time,  they  must  be  run  with  light  tonnage.  As  much  as  20 
or  25  per  cent  reduction  may  be  necessary  in  extreme  cases. 
The  problem  of  giving  satisfactory  fast  freight  service  and 
at  the  same  time  sacrificing  as  little  tonnage  as  [)ossil)le  is 
a  difficult  one. 

In  most  cases,  a  double  daily  time  freight  service,  well 
organized  and  thoroughly  understood  by  shippers  and  con- 
necting lines,  will  be  sufficient,  providing  trains  are  run  on 
time  on  such  schedules,  and  that  additional  sections  of  such 
trains  are  provided  in  case  more  business  is  offered  than  can 
be  handled  in  one  section.  In  order  to  make  a  double  daily 
time-freight  service  satisfactory,  scheduled  trains  must  be  • 
run  daily,  or  daily  except  Sunday.  They  must  be  started  on 
time  and  must  be  kept  on  time.  The  importance  of  this 
is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  service  is  almost  the 
only  inducement  that  a  road  can  offer  to  obtain  competitive 
freight,      ll  is  a  fact  that  the  road  that  moves  its  trains  on 


time  and  gives  reliable  service  will  get  more  business  than 
a  competing  road  which  offers  a  slightly  faster  schedule  but 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  it. 

01)jection  is  often  made  to  the  holding  of  time  freight 
for  the  length  of  time  required  where  the  service  is  on  a 
double  daily  l)asis,  but  such  objections  are  .seldom  well 
founded.  Suppose  a  car  of  fruit  is  received  from  a  con- 
nection too  late  to  make  the  regular  schedule  time-freight 
train  and  is  held  over  for  11  hours  for  the  next  schedule 
fast-freight  train.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  100,  it  will 
make  better  time  to  destination  as  a  result  of  being  held 
this  11  hours  than  it  would  make  if  it  were  forced  out  of 
the  yard  in  some  extra  train,  simply  to  avoid  showing  an 
11 -hour  terminal  delay  on  the  car.  Delivery  at  destination 
is  what  the  shipper  is  concerned  in,  not  intermediate  move- 
ment, or  the  method  of  getting  the  car  to  destination 
promptly.  The  only  sure  method  of  getting  time  freight  to 
destination  promptly  and  properly  is  to  keep  it  in  time- 
freight  trains  on  schedule  time,  other  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  It  is  a  short-sighted  policy  to  criticize 
terminal  officials  for  apparent  delays  to  fast  freight  at  their 
terminal,  when  in  reality  there  is  no  real  delay,  the  time 
lost  being  merely  the  time  elapsed  between  the  receipt  of 
the  car  and  the  leaving  time  of  the  first  outbound  scheduled 
fast-freight  train.  Where  time  freight  is  scattered  through, 
all  of  the  extra  trains,  it  is  natural  for  yardma.sters  and  con- 
ductors to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  and  give  such  trains 
less  than  their  full  rating,  calling  them  fast-freight  trains, 
if  criticized  for  their  light  tonnage. 

Time-freight  trains  should  always  be  made  up  at  the 
terminal  in  district  order,  and  when  practical,  in  .station 
order.  Fill-outs  for  time  freight  trains  at  intermediate 
points  should  also  be  switched  in  district  or  station  order, 
and  cut  into  the  train  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  lined 
up  properly.  The  only  dead  freight  that  should  be  hauled 
in  a  fast-freight  train  is  that  necessary  to  fill  the  train  to 
proper  tonnage  in  case  not  enough  high-class  freight  is 
offered  to  fill  the  train.  Such  dead  freight  should  be 
switched  together  so  that  it  can  be  cut  out  and  high-class 
freight  substituted  at  intermediate  terminals. 

Cars  containing  fast  freight  should  be  carded  with  cards 
of  distinctive  marking,  so  that  they  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  Manifests  or  waybills  of  special  color  should  be  used 
for  such  freight  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  sometimes  per- 
missible to  move  fast  freight  on  card  l)illing  to  avoid  its 
missing  its  regular  schedule  train  on  account  of  the  waybills 
not  being  ready. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  have  proper  tonnage  ratings  for 
time-freight  trains  as  for  dead-freight  trains.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  proper  rating  for  such  trains,  tonnage  tests 
should  be  made,  preferably  with  a  dynamometer  car,  and 
continued  until  a  rating  is  arrived  at  that  will  allow  the 
train  to  make  its  schedule  regularly  with  the  least  possible 
sacrifice  of  tonnage.  In  making  such  tests,  it  will  often  l)e 
found  that  the  distribution  of  time  on  the  time  table  schedule 
of  the  train  can  be  adjusted  to  advantage,  with  a  corre- 
sponding possibility  that  the  tonnage  may  be  increased  on  the 
basis  of  the  readjusted  schedule. 

^\■here  special  trains  of  fast  freight,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  schedules,  are  handled  from  time  to  time,  special 
schedules  and  ratings  should  be  worked  out  scientificalh- 
for  such  trains.  For  instance,  there  should  be  special  sched- 
ules and  special  tonnage  ratings  for  solid  trains  of  stock, 
bananas,  Asiatic  freight,  fruit,  etc.  Then  when  there  is  in- 
sufficient tonnage  offered  of  the  special  commodit}-  to  be 
moved,  such  trains,  when  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
volume  of  business,  can  be  filled  out  with  other  high-class 
freight  or  with  dead  freight  to  the  special  rating  which  it 
is  known  they  can  haul  and  make  time  with. 

In  order  to  keep  fast  freight  trains  on  time  even  when 
they  are  properly  loaded  and  scheduled,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  concerned  he  educated  in  the  handling  of  such  trains  to 
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keep  them  on  time  just  as  they  must  be  educated  to  keep 
passenger  trains  on  time.  Terminal  work  must  be  organized 
so  that  wlien  such  trains  arrive,  each  move  is  planned  to 
insure  the  movement  of  the  train  through  the  terminal  in  the 
dead  time  allowed  by  the  schedule.  Crews  of  dead-freight 
trains  must  be  taught  to  respect  the  schedules  of  fast-freight 
trains  almost  as  much  as  though  they  were  passenger  trains, 
antl  despatchers  must  be  convinced  of  the  desire  of  the 
management  to  keep  such  trains  on  schedule.  Experience 
has  proved  that  time-freight  trains  can  be  run  with  the 
same  regularity  as  passenger  trains.  Shippers  are  quick  to 
discover  the  fact  that  a  road  is  keeping  its  time-freight  trains 
on  time  and  to  divert  freight  to  such  trains  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  regularity  of  the  service. 

With  other  conditions  right  for  making  a  tonnage  showing, 
the  best  results  will  not  be  obtained  unless  there  is  some 
system  of  showing  the  correct  tonnage  of  cars  on  waybills. 
There  is  a  tendency,  which  is  only  human,  for  some  con- 
ductors to  over-estimate  weights  so  that  they  can  make  a 
fast  run,  and  for  some  yardmasters  to  under-estimate  weights 
so  that  they  can  clear  their  yard.  In  such  cases,  trains  either 
stall  and  double  hills,  or  else  run  light.  The  only  method 
of  correcting  such  conditions  is  to  adopt  some  system  which 
will  insure  the  use  of  correct  weights  for  tonnage  purposes. 

The  first  step  in  showing  correct  weights  is  to  have  all 
cars  properly  stenciled  wdth  their  correct  light  or  tare  weight. 
The  next  step  is  to  show  scale  weights  of  loaded  cars  on 
M-aybills  wherever  it  is  possible  and  to  use  such  scale  weights 
in  "figuring  tonnage.  Where  it  is  not  practical  to  have  cars 
scale-weighed,  estimated  weights  must  be  used.  In  many 
cases,  estimated  weights  are  in  accordance  with  shippers' 
agreements,  and  such  estimated  weights  are  reliable;  but  in 
other  cases,  the  estimate  is  guess  work,  pure  and  simple, 
unless  information  is  furnished  to  agents  to  guide  them  in 
making  their  estimates. 

Each  agent  should  be  furnished  with  a  list  showing  the 
weights  of  the  various  commodities,  which  are  ordinarily 
shipped  under  estimated  weights.  The  weights  of  car-loads 
of  grain  can  be  figured  by  agents  if  they  know  the  average 
weight  per  bushel  of  the  various  grains  being  shipped. 
Methods  of  estimating  the  weight  of  car-loads  of  lumber, 
telephone  poles,  etc.,  can  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  agents. 
Numerous  other  schemes  can  be  easily  worked  out  so  that, 
as  the  matter  is  follow-ed  up  and  the  use  of  properly  estimated 
weights  insisted  upon,  there  will  be  but  little  difference 
between  estimated  weights  and  actual  weights. 

A  successful  plan  for  getting  the  exact  weight  of  the  load 
in  merchandise  cars  at  freight  houses  is  to  have  the  weight 
clerks  at  the  freight  house  keep  their  tonnages  totaled. 
Then  as  each  car  is  closed,  a  card  can  be  tacked  on  the 
car,  on  which  is  shown  the  exact  weight  of  the  contents. 

Where  scale  weights  or  association  agreement  weights  are 
not  shown  on  waybills,  yardmasters  and  conductors  should 
be  required  to  handle  cars  for  tonnage  purposes  on  the  basis 
of  the  light  or  tare  weight  stenciled  on  the  car,  plus  the 
estimated  M-eight  of  the  contents,  as  shown  on  the  waybill. 

From  a  tonnage  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  a  traffic  and 
revenue  standpoint,  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  all  cars  move 
under  actual  scale  weights.  The  loss  of  tonnage  and  revenue, 
which  results  from  not  having  the  actual  weights  of  car-load 
shipments,  will  in  many  cases  more  than  offset  the  invest- 
ment necessary  to  provide  track  scales  at  important  points 
for  the  purpose  of  scale-weighing  cars. 

If  tonnage  trains  are  expected  to  get  over  the  road 
promptly,  they  must  not  be  required  to  do  switching  and 
local  work.  If  there  are  more  local  cars  than  the  local 
train  can  handle,  such  cars  should  be  switched  together  at 
the  head  end  of  some  one  extra  train  and  that  train  run 
sufficiently  light  so  that  it  can  do  this  extra  local  work 
and  still  get  over  the  road  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Through  trains  should  be  made  up  at  original  terminals 
in  district  order  as  far  as  practicable.     If  there  are  junction 


points  or  large  stations  where  a  numl)er  of  loads  must  be 
set  out,  the  "set-outs"  should  be  switched  together  on  the 
head  or  rear  end  of  the  train.  Ihe  thought  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is  that  yards  are  provided  in  which  to  do  switching 
and  that  it  is  not  exj^ectcd  that  any  unnecessary  switching 
should  be  done  between  terminals.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  if  one  yard  only  half  does  the  job,  it  means 
added  work  for  all  of  the  other  yards  through  which  the 
train  passes.  With  a  little  more  time  and  effort,  the  first 
yard  could  send  the  train  out,  switched  in  proper  order, 
with  a  considerable  net  saving  in  time,  considering  the  work 
which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  done  at  other  terminals  in 
handling  this  same  train. 

Through  trains  should  not  be  stopped  to  pick  up  short 
loads.  This  should  be  the  work  of  the  local  freight  train, 
or  if  there  is  more  work  than  the  local  can  do,  of  some  one 
of  the  extra  trains  which  are  run  light  for  this  purpose.  It 
is,  of  course,  perfectly  proper  to  stop  a  train  to  pick  up 
stock  or  perishable  freight,  and  there  are  times  when  con- 
ditions are  such  that  through  trains  may  be  stopped  to  pick 
up  other  freight;  but  it  is  very  discouraging  to  a  train  crew 
wlien  making  a  good  run  to  have  despatchers  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  and  stop  them  to  do  local  work. 

The  loading  and  handling  of  local  trains  is  a  science  in 
itself.  Sufficient  tonnage  should  be  sacrificed  on  such 
trains  to  allow  despatchers  to  figure  on  their  moving  quickly 
lictween  stations.  They  should  be  made  up  in  the  yards 
to  avoid  unnecessary  switching  on  the  road  in  setting  out 
cars.  The  pedler  cars  should  be  switched  together  so  that 
they  can  all  be  worked  with  one  spotting  of  the  train  at 
the  station;  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  pedler 
cars  themselves  must  be  loaded  at  the  freight  house  in  sta- 
tion order,  so  that  the  train  crews  can  find  the  freight  for 
the  different  stations  promptly,  and  unload  it  without  first 
having  to  unload  and  then  reload  freight  for  other  stations. 
It  is  very  expensive  to  have  local  freight  train  crews  doing 
stevedore  work  that  should  have  been  done  at  freight  houses. 

The  success  of  any  system  depends  on  the  net  results  ob- 
tained from  its  application.  In  order  to  insure  successful 
handling  of  the  tonnage  situation  on  a  railroad,  there  should 
be  some  system  of  reports  in  effect,  that  will  keep  local 
officials  in  touch  with  their  daily  averages  and  allow  gen- 
eral officials  to  know  that  proper  results  are  being  obtained 
on  the  system.  There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  tonnage  handled.  On  every  road,  the 
tonnage  which  trains  are  handling  is  shown  on  the  train 
sheets.  On  some  roads,  the  train  sheet  carries  additional 
information  about  the  tonnage  performance  and  show-s 
such  performance  as  a  percentage  of  the  engine  capacity. 
Again,  there  are  daily  reports  compiled  in  the  superintend- 
ent's office  to  give  this  same  information. 

Whatever  the  system  used,  there  are  two  or  three  es- 
sential points  on  which  information  should  be  given,  the 
first  and  most  important  of  which  is  the  percentage  of  the 
practical  engine  capacity  that  is  being  used  in  moving  ton- 
nage in  the  direction  of  the  volume  of  business.  If  tonnage 
ratings  have  been  made  by  practical  tests  for  average  con- 
ditions, and  by  these  tests  it  has  been  found  that  the  rating 
for  a  certain  engine  from  one  terminal  to  another  100  miles 
distant  is  2,000  tons,  and  that  it  is  practical  to  handle  this 
tonnage  under  average  conditions;  then  the  engine's  ton- 
mile  capacity  between  those  two  terminals  is  200,000  ton 
miles.  If  the  conductor's  wheel  report  shows  that  the  actual 
ton  miles  handled  only  amounted  to  150,000,  there  is  a  loss 
of  50,000  ton  miles  of  engine  capacity  to  be  accounted  for 
on  such  a  trip.  In  other  words,  the  engine  was  only  used 
to  75  per  cent  of  its  efficiency  from  a  tonnage  capacity  point 
of  view.  Statistics  of  this  kind,  if  made  up  on  a  practical 
basis,  are  probably  the  most  useful  in  checking  tonnage 
results.  They  are  only  effective  in  the  direction  of  the 
volume  of  business,  and  are  onl}'  worth  while  if  based  on  the 
actual  practical  ton-mile  capacity  of  the  engine.  ' 
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The  passenger  car  shop  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Meridian, 
Miss.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  April  15;  estimated 
loss,  $100,000. 

A  press  despatch  from  Beaumont,  Tex.,  says  that  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  has  been  fined  $2,000  and  costs  for  having 
two  train  despatchers  at  work  12  hours  each,  daily,  for  ten  days. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  has  granted  to  farmers,  for  use  free 
of  charge  the  coming  summer,  3,775  acres  of  land  along  the 
railroad  right  of  way;  and  announces  that  tracts  aggregating 
3,200  acres  more  are  available. 

Hale  Holden,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
has  written  a  letter  to  each  of  the  50,000  employees  of  the  sys- 
tem, asking  them  to  give  their  earnest  attention  to  supporting 
the  government  through  their  present  work,  and  by  such  in- 
dividual efforts  as  they  may  deem  necessary  outside  of  their 
usual   duties. 

Instructions  have  been  issued  from  the  office  of  the  president 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  to  fly  an  American  flag  on  each 
locomotive  in  service  on  the  entire  system.  The  stars  and  stripes, 
in  addition,  will  be  put  on  all  station  buildings  along  the  line. 
Flags  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  company,  although  it  is  stated 
that  the  idea  originated  with  the  employees  themselves. 

The  Great  Northern  has  issued  bulletins  to  its  employees  stat- 
ing that  all  of  its  men  enlisting  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  will  have  their  positions  restored  to  them  upon 
returning  from  such  service,  and  also  that  all  seniority  and 
pension  rights  will  be  retained.  The  Northern  Pacific  has 
issued  similar  bulletins  from  the  office  of  the  vice-president. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  going  to  furnish  tele- 
graphic reports  of  all  major  league  baseball  games  on  its  im- 
portant through  passenger  trains.  The  trains  which  will  have 
the  service  include  the  Golden  State  Limited  and  the  Califor- 
nian  between  Chicago  and  California,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Limited,  between  Chicago  and  Colorado,  and  the  Colorado 
IHycr,    between    Kansas    City   and    Colorado. 

On  Saturday,  April  21,  a  section  of  the  new  New  York  City 
Rapid  Transit  Lines,  about  4'/4  miles  long,  will  be  opened  for 
business.  This  line  is  three-track,  elevated,  extending  from  the 
Queens  Borough  bridge  eastward  to  Alburtis  avenue,  Corona, 
L.  I.  It  will  be  operated  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company.  Trains  from  Corona  will  be  run  through,  by  way 
of  the  tunnel  under  the  East  river,  to  the  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
Manhattan. 

In  court  at  Bentonville,  Ark.,  April  13,  a  jury  rendered  a 
verdict  for  $190,000  in  favor  of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas 
Railroad  in  the  suit  of  that  road  against  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
for  the  amount  of  payments  which  had  to  be  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  butting  collision  between  a  motor  car  of  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  and  a  passenger  train  of  the  Kansas 
City  Southern,  near  Tipton  Ford,  Mo.,  on  August  5,  1914,  when 
40  persons  were  killed. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  reduced  its  telegraph 
service  about  50  per  cent,  and  has  installed  Morkrum  printers 
between  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Parsons,  Kan.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  to 
handle  the  business  between  those  points.  The  company  has 
been  using  telephones  for  despatching  trains  for  five  years,  and 
expects  to  install  additional  telephone  equipment,  as  funds  can 
be  found  for  that  purpose,  until  it  has  sufficient  telephone  cir- 
cuits to  handle  all  message  work  except  the  heavy  loads  be- 
tween important  offices,  which  will  be  handled  by  printers. 

The  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  adopted  a  code  of  traffic 
regulations  in  which  motor  vehicles  are  required  to  be  brought 
to  a  full  stop  before  crossing  a  railroad  track,  except  where 
there  is  a  flagman  who  gives  a  signal  of  safety;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  active  measures  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  en- 
force the  ordinance,  the  city  police  force  being  evidently  inad- 


equate to  the  purpose.  Whenever  a  flagman  gives  a  signal  of 
danger,  or  when  there  is  a  flagman  on  duty  and  he  gives  no 
signal,  it  is  unlawful  for  the  motor  vehicle  to  cross  the  tracks. 
At  crossings  where  there  is  no  flagman  the  person  in  charge 
of  a  motor  vehicle  is  required  not  only  to  stop,  but  also  to 
look  and  listen ;  and  he  must  not  cross  or  attempt  to  cross  with- 
out knowing  that  the  way  is  clear. 

The  annual  election  of  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Club  took  place 
at  the  American  Annex  hotel,  St.  Louis,  on  April  13.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year :  President, 
M.  O'Brien,  master  mechanic,  United  Railways  of  St.  Louis ; 
first  vice-president,  W.  S.  Williams,  division  superintendent, 
Illinois  Central,  Chicago,  111.;  second  vice-president,  J.  A.  Somer- 
ville,  general  superintendent  of  transportation,  Missouri  Pacific- 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern;  third  vice-president, 
F.  W.  Green ;  secretary-treasurer,  B.  W.  Frauenthal,  ticket 
agent.  Union  Station,  St.  Louis.  The  principal  address  delivered 
at  the  meeting  was  by  J.  A.  Somerville,  on  "The  Freight  Car 
Situation  and  Its  Probable  Solution."  The  secretary  reported 
that  the  club  showed  a  net  increase  in  membership  during  the 
previous  year  of  136. 

Results  of  the  annual  inspection  of  the  track,  roadway  and 
stations  of  the  Pacific  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific  made  last 
fall  were  recently  made  public.  The  Sacramento  division  re- 
ceived the  highest  rating  with  a  percentage  of  92.72.  B.  Roland, 
roadmaster  of  the  Suisun  district  of  the  western  division,  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  for  the  best  roadmaster's  district  with 
a  score  of  96.04,  and  J.  Mullen,  foreman  of  Section  No.  5  on 
the  San  Jose  district  of  the  coast  division,  received  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  section,  with  a  score  of  98.20.  Silver  medals 
were  awarded  to  the  48  section  foremen  having  the  best  section 
on  their  roadmasters'  districts,  to  82  agents  whose  stations  re- 
ceived perfect  ratings,  to  the  pumpers  of  28  pumping  stations 
for  perfect  pump  houses,  to  13  pumpers  for  perfect  fuel  oil 
plants  and  to   12  engineers   for  perfect  power  plants. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  of  efficiency  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  errors  in  the  handling  of  1.  c.  1.  freight  were  decreased 
41  per  cent  during  1916,  the  first  year  the  bureau  was  in  exist- 
ence. This  showing  was  made  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  nearly 
40  per  cent  in  the  tonnage  moved.  Fred  M.  Metcalfe,  head  of 
the  bureau,  also  reports  a  decrease  of  37  per  cent  in  injuries  to 
passengers  carried.  Although  the  Northern  Pacific  added  32,- 
774  employees  to  its  payroll  during  the  year,  or  an  average  of 
2,761  each  month,  only  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  employed 
sustained  injuries  in  their  work,  slight  or  otherwise.  Injuries 
due  to  physical  conditions  and  methods  largely  in  the  company's 
control  were  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  a  decrease  of 
15  per  cent  under  1915.  The  remaining  90  per  cent  were  charge- 
able to  personal  negligence.  The  bureau  is  carrying  on  a  con- 
tinuous campaign  against  carelessness,  whether  it  be  on  the  part 
of  its  employees,  patrons,  trespassers,  civilians,  or  motorists. 

At  a  meeting  of  railroad  publicity  representatives  in  Chicago 
on  April  14,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  government,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  respective 
executives.  The  publicity  men  believe  that,  because  of  their 
newspaper  training  and  specialized  experience,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  be  of  practical  service  to  the  government  in  the 
present  crisis.  It  is  proposed  that  at  a  meeting  in  Washington 
on  April  24  a  committee  be  named  to  call  upon  Fairfax  Harrison, 
chairman  of  the  American  Railway  Association's  special  com- 
mittee on  national  defense,  to  offer  the  services  of  the  publicity 
representatives,  and  furnish  such  details  as  may  be  desired.  The 
following  were  present  at  this  meeting:  John  Duffy,  Lehigh 
Valley ;  Z.  G.  Hopkins,  M.  K.  &  T. ;  R.  V.  Cooper,  C.  B.  &  Q. ; 
J.  F.  Jarrell,  Santa  Fe ;  Lauren  Foreman,  Southern ;  C.  A. 
Stedman,  Northern  Pacific;  J.  A.  Simpson,  Rock  Island;  Mr. 
Klein,  Wabash:  Jack  Estes,  Cotton  Belt;  Ballard  Dunn,  Union 
Pacific;  L.   M.  Harris.  Frisco. 
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Safety  First  on  the  B.   &  O. 

The  Safety  First  Bureau  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  reports  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  mniiber  of  employees  injured  during  1916 
as  compared  with  1915.  J.  T.  Broderick,  supervisor  of  special 
bureaus  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  shows  the  methods  undertaken 
during  the  year  to  reduce  the  list  of  accidents.  There  were  held 
last  year  198  safety  meetings  at  which  8,268  suggestions  were 
made  by  the  men.  Of  these,  7,854  or  91  per  cent  were  adopted ; 
411  or  5  per  cent  were  rejected  as  unnecessary;  and  363  or  4  per 
cent  are  now  under  consideration.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
8,372  or  49  per  cent  in  the  number  of  suggestions  submitted  as 
compared  with  1915.  The  motion  picture,  "The  House  That  Jack 
Built,"  was  shown  at  all  important  terminals  on  the  system.  In 
addition,  41  public  safety  meetings  were  conducted  at  which  lec- 
tures with  stcreopticon  slides  were  given  to  illustrate  unsafe 
practices.  The  illustrated  weekly  bulletins  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  were  distributed  and  posted  in  the  shops,  and  a  book  of 
safety  and  sanitation  rules  was  issued  for  the  Government  of 
employees. 

The  Safety  Bureau  helped  to  fit  up  the  Government's  safety 
first  train  and  equipped  a  car  for  the  use  of  the  Ohio  Industrial 
Commission  in  that  State.  Special  safety  exhibitions  were  in- 
stalled at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore  and 
Detroit. 

Estimates  for  a  Hudson  River  Wagon-Road  Tunnel 

The  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  operating 
city  and  interurban  electric  railways  in  Jersey  City,  Newark 
and  other  places,  has  been  considering  plans  for  extending  its 
interests  across  the  Hudson  river  to  New  York  City  by  means 
of  a  tunnel ;  and,  according  to  Thomas  N.  McCarter,  president 
of  the  corporation,  in  a  statement  made  before  the  Newark 
Board  of  Trade,  such  a  project  has  elements  of  reasonableness. 
The  thing  contemplated  is  a  tunnel  for  motor  trucks. 

Mr.  McCarter  estimates  that  a  tunnel,  from  near  Twelfth 
street  in  Jersey  City  to  Canal  street,  Manhattan,  could  be  built 
for  about  $10,(XX),00b.  Such  a  tunnel  would  be  about  two  miles 
long,  and  about  one  mile  of  it  would  be  beneath  the  river.  The 
ruling  grades  would  be  less  than  three  per  cent.  The  statement 
says  that  last  year  the  ferries  between  Manhattan  and  New 
Jersey  points  carried  6,130,945  vehicles,  of  which  about  one-half 
were  on  the  ferries  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna railroads.  The  average  fare  paid  by  these  vehicles  on  the 
boats  was  27^4  cents  each.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1920  the  rail- 
road ferries  referred  to  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  about 
4,000,000  vehicles  yearly ;  and  as  a  tunnel  would  save  for  them 
considerable  time,  it  is  calculated  that  a  charge  of  35  cents  a 
trip  could  be  made.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1920  not  less  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  freight  wagons  in  use  in  this  territory  will  be 
motor  driven. 

Mr.  McCarter's  statement  is  based  on  the  results  of  studies 
made  by  William  H.  Burr,  Ralph  Modjeski  and  Daniel  E. 
Moran.  They  calculated  that  motor  vehicles  would  run  at  10 
miles  an  hour  and  go  through  the  tunnel  in  about  11  minutes, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  2,000,000  of  them  would  use  the  tunnel 
the  first  year.  At  this  rate,  and  calculating  the  hourly  fluctua- 
tions according  to  the  actual  present  traffic  over  the  five  prin- 
cipal ferries,  the  average  distance  between  vehicles  following 
one  another  through  the  tunnel  would  be,  in  the  busiest  hour 
of  the  day  (8  to  9  a.  m.),  189  feet. 

The  officers  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation  hope  that  a 
tunnel  will  be  built  by  the  states  or  counties,  or  at  least  with 
public  money ;  but  if  this  should  not  come  to  pass  they  might,  at 
some  later  date,  consider  construction  by  the  Public  Service 
Corporation. 


Academic   Discussions  in  Time  of  War 

Certain  persons  who  object  to  any  increase  in  freight  rates 
and  who  style  themselves  a  "Utility  Bureau,"  have  sent  to 
President  Wilson  a  protest  claiming  error  or  deception  in  the 
petitions  which  have  been  presented  by  the  railroads.  Replying 
to  the  claims  made,  George  D.  Dixon,  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  says : 

"The  trustees  of  the  Utilities  Bureau  seemingly  desire  the 
public  to  think  that  the  railroads  have  failed  to  disclose  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  base  the  justice  of  their  appeal  for 
iiieher  rates.     The  facts  are  that  the  railroads'  case  rests  upon 


conditions  known  to  everyone,  and  these  conditions  exist  at  this 
very  moment.  We  are  face  to  face  not  with  a  theory,  but  with 
a  situation  that  must  be  met  and  dealt  with  promptly. 

"In  the  last  two  years  the  prices  of  everything,  from  raw  ma- 
terials to  wages,  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  rendering  trans- 
portation service,  have  enormously  advanced.  The  price  re- 
ceived by  the  railroads  for  giving  the  service  has  practically 
stood  still.  Transportation  is  today  the  only  commodity  of  great 
n'nportance  that  is  being  sold  on  a  peace  basis  in  this  country, 
and  the  railroads  are  paying  war  prices  for  everything  they 
liuy.  A  fifteen  per  cent  advance  in  rates,  instead  of  being  ex- 
ci'ssivo,  will  only  partly  meet  the  increased  cost  that  must  be 
faced.  The  railroad  situation  and  the  military  needs  of  the 
country  are  not  matters  concerning  which  we,  as  a  nation,  can  af- 
ford to  indulge  in  academic  discussions.  We  are  face  to  face 
with  hard  facts,  possibly  the  hardest  in  our  history,  and  we 
ought   to  govern   ourselves   accordingly." 

Mr.  Dixon  estimates  that  his  road  will  have  a  gross  increase 
in  receipts  of  $22,000,000  annually  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  grants  all  the  freight  rate  increases  asked  for;  but 
expenses  for  this  year  will  probably  be  $30,000,000  more  than 
last  year,  leaving  net  earnings  at  least  $8,000,000  less  in  1917 
than  in  1916.  He  said  that  the  Federal  Government  had  taken 
a  hand  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads,  w-ith  the  result  that 
the  company's  rolling  stock  is  not  earning  its  maximum  at  all 
times,  because  it  is  in  use  on  other  railroads. 

Higher  wages  in  other  industries  had  cost  the  railroads  many 
thousands  of  dollars  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  labor.  The 
company  usually  hired  30,000  laborers  annually  to  take  the  place 
of  men  who  quit,  but  this  year  it  has  been  compelled  to  hire 
new  laborers  at  the  rate  of  125,000  annually.  The  importation 
of  Mexicans  has  not  solved  the  labor  problem.  The  fuel  supply 
problem  has  become  so  acute  that  the  company  is  daily  con- 
fiscating coal  along  its  lines  to  move  trains. 

The  Government  has  asked  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  aid  in  carrying  coal  from  the  West  ^''irginia  coal  fields 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  supply  the  battleships  that  will  coal  at 
Pacific  ports.  This  the  company  will  do ;  but  it  will  entail  a 
large  number  of  its  freight  cars  being  out  of  service  for  the 
normal  traffic. 


No  R.  S.  M.  A.  Convention  This  Year 

E.  H.  Walker,  president  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association  on  April  18  announced  to  the  members  that  the  con- 
vention of  that  association,  which  was  to  have  been  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  13  to  20,  has  been  postponed  for  one 
\  ear. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Walker's  announcement  reads  : 

"The  unanimity  of  opinion  among  our  members  that  we 
should,  as  patriotic  citizens,  conserve  our  time  and  resources, 
holding  them  subject  to  the  call  of  our  country's  necessities, 
impels  this  action. 

"The  probability  is,  from  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  that  the  two  railroad  associations  with  which  we 
are  allied,  will  not  hold  their  conventions  this  year,  and,  if  held, 
it  will  be  in  such  limited  time,  with  limited  attendance,  and  at 
such  place  (not  necessarily  Atlantic  City)  as  the  exigencies 
warrant. 

"Anticipating  the  possibility  and  the  probability  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  decision,  your  president  some  time  ago  stopped  all 
work  on  exhibition  preparation,  and  while,  necessarily,  some 
money  has  been  spent,  w^e  are  not  financially  obligated  as  in 
normal  years,  when  at  this  date  the  major  portion  of  our  ex- 
pense is  incurred.     .     .     ." 


Railway  Development  Association 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Railway  Development  Associa- 
tion will  take  place  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  May  9,  10  and  11.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  program,  which  includes  addresses  to  be 
delivered  by  invited  speakers,  one  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to 
a  survey  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  city 
and  adjacent  territory.  Some  of  the  larger  manufacturing  plants 
will  be  visited,  and  the  physical  advantages  offered  by  Louis- 
ville in  an  industrial  way  will  be  studied.  The  survey  will  also 
be  extended  to  the  immediate  territory  devoted  to  potato  and 
onion  growing,  and  to  market  gardening. 


April  20,  1917 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
nur tings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  wilt  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished  only  in   the  first  issue  of  the   Railway  Age   Gazette  for  each  month. 

Am  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Next  annual  convention,  May  1-4,  1917,  Hotel  Cliisca, 
Memphis,   Tenn. 

American  .Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  July  18,  1917, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

American  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral,  Chicago,   III.     Next   meeting,   June,   1917,   Denver. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 
Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  June  13-20,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  f. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except   July   and   August,    220   W.    57th    St.,   New   York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York.      Next  convention,   May  21-24,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officehs. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son, Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual 
meeting.   May  30,    1917.     Hotel  Jefferson,   Richmond,   Va. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Next  meeting.  May, 
1917,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. —  W.   L.   Connelly, 
Superintendent    of    Telegraph,    Indiana    Harbor    Belt,    Gibson,    Ind. 
Next  meeting,   April    19,   La   Salle   Hotel,   Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and   August,   Hotel    La    Salle,    Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in   March,  Hotel  Statler,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,   September   and  November,   Hotel   Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F.  & 
P.,  Richmond,   Va.     Annual  convention,   June   19,  Chicago,   111. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.'  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  Slst  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting.  May  14-17,  Hotel 
Sherman,   Chicago. 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Annual  convention.  May  22-25,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylon  1112  Karpen  Bldg., 
Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June   13-20,  Atlantic  City,   N.   J. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association.- — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Ciub.— ^W.  S.  WoUner,  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern  Pacific  R.   R.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,   3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial- 
Annex   Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.      Annual  meeting,    May  9-11,   Louisville,   Ky. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.      Next   meeting,   June    12-13,   Hotel    McAlpin,   N.    Y. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,  Collinwood,  Ohio.  Annual  convention.  May  21-23,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va., 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
Aug'Ust,   St.   Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,   September,    November,    10   a.   m..   Piedmont   Hotel,   Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.— W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 
Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June   19,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept  July   and   August,   Salt   Lake   City. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
"Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regnilar  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,   July  and   August,  Winnipeg.  . 

WtSTERN  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Hotel    Sherman,   Chicago. 
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The  Erie  Canal  is  to  be  opened  for  navigation  on  May  15. 

The  Railway  Club  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  chosen  for  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year  M.  P.  Howell,  general  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley.     The  secretary  is  O.  L.  Dayharsh. 

A  hearing  on  the  application  of  the  railroads  of  Illinois  before 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  that  state  for  an  intrastate 
passenger  rate  of  2.4  cents,  which  was  suspended  in  December, 
was  continued  from  April  13  to  April  27. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  announces  that  it  does  not  expect 
to  run  steamers  the  coming  summer  between  Manhattan,  New 
York  City,  and  Atlantic  Highlands.  This  water  trip  of  about 
twenty  miles  has  for  many  years  been  an  adjunct  to  the  railroad 
service  from  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  southward  to  Long 
Branch  and  beyond. 

A  press  despatch  from  Portland,  Ore.,  says  that  the  railroads, 
at  the  request  of  the  Government,  have  agreed  to  see  that  wheat 
shall  be  carried  from  the  Pacific  northwest  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, for  export,  during  the  next  two  months,  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  100  carloads  a  day.  Grain  dealers  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
propose  to  call  on  the  War  Department  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  prompt  movement  eastward  of 
25,000,000  bushels  of  grain  now  stored  in  that  city.  It  is  said 
that  substantially  all  of  this  grain  is  sold,  part  of  it  to  go  to 
Europe  and  part  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania announce  that,  beginning  April  30,  a  second  through  pas- 
senger train  will  be  run  daily  between  Boston  and  Washington 
over  the  Hell  Gate  bridge  route.  Trains  will  leave  either  termi- 
nal at  about  8  a.  m.  and  run  through  in  about  twelve  hours. 
Beginning  June  11,  a  third  train  will  run  over  this  route  six 
days  in  the  week.  It  will  be  run  between  Washington  and  Bar 
Harbor,  Me.  Northbound,  this  train  will  leave  Washington  at 
1  :15  p.  m.,  and  southbound  it  will  leave  Bar  Harbor  at  3  p.  m. 
The  running  time  will  be  a  little  less  than  24  hours. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  recently  put  into  effect  its  spring  and 
summer  time  table,  containing  several  important  changes  in 
train  service.  The  Chicago-St.  Louis  night  trains,  leaving  the 
respective  cities  at  9  p.  m.  and  midnight,  have  been  relieved  of 
way  business  and  are  now  operated  as  strictly  through  trains. 
The  "Nightingale,"  which  formerly  left  Chicago  at  10:30  p.  m. 
for  Kansas  City,  now  leaves  at  11  p.  m.  and  has  been  provided 
with  new  Pullman  cars.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  "Nightin- 
gale" will  leave  Kansas  City  at  9:45  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Chicago 
at  11:20,  making  only  five  intermediate  stops  en  route.  The 
"Alton  Limited"  day  trains,  Nos.  1  and  2,  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  have  been  provided  with  new  cars  from  the  Pullman 
shops  and  additional  parlor  cars.  There  are  three  parlor  cars 
in  each  train.  In  addition,  cafe,  lounging  and  observation  cars 
have  been  added  to  the  new  trains. 

Railroad  officers  in  the  Twin  Cities  appeared  last  week  before 
the  senate  committee  on  railroads  of  the  Minnesota  legislature, 
to  favor  the  passage  of  a  bill  increasing  the  intrastate  passenger 
rate  from  2  to  2.4  cents  a  mile.  E.  C.  Lindley,  vice-president 
and  general  counsel  of  the  Great  Northern,  estimated  that  the 
expenditures  of  the  road  this  year  based  on  the  same  operations 
as  last  year  would  be  nearly  $13,000,000  more  than  in  1916.  He 
estimated  that  the  Adamson  law  and  other  wage  increases  dur- 
ing 1917  would  cost  the  Great  Northern  $2,850,000  additional; 
that  fuel  expenditures  would  surpass  1916  by  $3,500,000,  supplies 
would  cost  $5,000,000  more,  equipment  would  reach  $1,000,000 
more,  and  taxes  would  exceed  those  of  1916  by  $500,000.  The 
countrywide  congestion  of  traffic  for  several  months  past,  he 
said,  evidences  the  fact  that  trahsportation  facilities  are  in- 
adequate. If  the  commercial  needs  of  the  country  are  to  be 
met  by  the  carriers,  the  carriers  must  have  sufficient  revenue  to 
acquire  additional  facilities  and  equipment.  J.  G.  Woodworth, 
vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  estimated  that  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  his  road  would  amount  to  approximately 
$11,000,000  this  year  over  1916. 
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Car  Situation  in  West  Not  Improving 

Although  western  treminals,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Detroit,  are  not  suffering  from  car  congestion  as  they  did  during 
the  past  winter,  trafhc  conditions  are  not  improving  as  fast  as 
was  generally  expected.  In  fact,  during  the  past  ten  days  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  slight  turn  for  the  worse.  The  New 
York  Central,  the  Xew  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and  the 
Pere  Marquette  have  made  their  embargoes  against  eastbound 
freight  originating  west  of  the  Illinois-Indiana  state  line  more 
severe,  and  the  other  eastern  lines  are  also  accepting  less  freight 
for  eastern  destinations  than  some  time  ago.  The  Wabash  has 
embargoed  all  c.  1.  freight  from  connections  destined  for  points 
in  Detroit  proper,  except  when  billed  for  delivery  to  industries 
on  Wabash  private  sidings.  The  Wabash  has  also  placed  an 
embargo  on  all  c.  1.  freight  from  connections  destined  beyond 
Detroit  and  routed  via  the  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 
Western  grain  shippers  complain  that,  despite  the  pressure  that 
ihey  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  they  are  receiving  no  more  cars  than  during 
the  winter;  that  their  elevators  are  full,  and  that  they  cannot 
get  cars  to  ship  to  the  seaboard  where  they  have  vessels  waiting 
for  them.  xA.lthough  traffic  is  not  moving  freely  to  the  East, 
tliere  is  no  large  accumulation  of  cars  in  the  Chicago  switching 
district  because  of  the  embargoes,  as  was  the  case  during  the 
winter.  Chicago  operating  officers  maintain  that  they  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  making  deliveries  from  one  road  to  another 
in    the    Chicago    district. 

Traffic  in  New  England  seems  to  be  still  badly  congested.  The 
Delaware  &  Hudson  has  an  embargo  on  all  freight  destined  for 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  the  exception  of  coal  and  the  other 
usual  exceptions.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
will  accept  no  1.  c.  1.  freight  from  connections  destined  or  con- 
signed to  Middleboro,  Mass.;  Worcester,  Mass.;  Plainville, 
Conn.:  Bridgeport  or  Xew  Haven,  Conn.  Lalior  troubles  and 
weather  conditions  are  assigned  as  the  reasons  for  the  em- 
bargo. 

Westbound  conditions  seem  to  be  no  more  encouraging  than 
eastbound.  The  New  York  Central  has  an  embargo  on  all  freight 
from  connections  aside  from  the  Boston  &  Maine,  destined  to 
points  west  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  Clearfield,  Pa.  The  Le- 
high X'alley  has  an  embargo  on  westbound  freight  via  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company  consigned  or  to  be  con- 
signed for  holding  at  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  It  also 
has  an  embargo  on  cement,  slate,  structural  steel,  copra  oil,  palm 
kernel  oil,  peanut  oil  and  soya  bean  or  olive  oil,  from  all  points 
to  all  destinations,  and  via  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation 
Company,  except  that  cement  may  be  accepted  under  certain 
conditions.  The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  have  an  embargo  on 
freight  from  all  points  routed  via  the  Pennsylvania  company, 
destined  to  points  on  or  via  foreign  lines  when  such  shipments 
require  transfer  through  transfer  houses  of  the  Pennsylvania 
company.  The  embargo  does  not  apply  to  perishable  freight 
and  shipments  to  be  used  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Car  service  officers  in  the  West  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
of  the  new  car  service  rules  which  went  into  effect  the  latter 
part  of  February.  Some  of  the  western  roads  have  suffered  a 
reduction  in  the  percentage  of  ownership  of  cars  which  they 
have  on  their  lines,  while  others  have  l)cen  iiolding  their 
own. 

'Ilie  general  opinion  seems  to  l)e  that  the  eastern  linos  are  not 
returning  cars  to  the  home  roads.  Some  car  service  officers 
take  a  philosophical  view  of  the  situation.  They  say  that  the 
great  trend  of  traffic  is  towards  the  East,  and  that  to  one 
car  received  from  the  East  two  cars  are  ready  for  shipment  back, 
with  the  natural  result  that  western  roads  do  not  show  a  gain 
in  their  percentage  of  ownership.  Other  railway  officers  believe 
that  the  rules  are  ineffective,  and  should  be  strengthened  by 
making  the  penalty  for  diversion  more  severe  and  increasing  the 
per  diem  rate.  A  view  which  seems  to  be  gaining  weight  among 
railway  officers  is  that  no  effective  rules  can  be  perfected  recog- 
nizing the  ownership  of  equipment,  which  will  insure  an  equit- 
able distribution  of  cars  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  cars 
owned  by  each  road.  The  demand  for  cars  at  the  present  time 
is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  every  railway  employee  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  movement  of  cars  has  a  strong  in- 
centive to  violate  the  rules  if  substantial  advantages  will  accrue 
thereby. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  8  increased  rates 
on  live  stock  to  Sioux  City,  la.,  filed  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul. 

The  commission  has  postponed  until  further  orders  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  partial  code  of  car  service  rules  prescribed 
in  its  order  of  January  18. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  16  increased 
rates  on  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  from  Kansas  pro- 
ducing points  to  various   Oklahoma  destinations. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  13  proposed  in- 
creases in  rates  on  ground  iron  ore  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
points  taking  the  same  rates  to  x\ew  York,  Boston  and  other 
eastern  destinations. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  October  20  a 
tariff  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  providing  for 
the  withdrawal  of  through  commodity  rates  on  cotton  from 
Norfolk,  Pinners  Point  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  various  in- 
terior New  England  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  13  demurrage  tariffs 
filed  by  the  eastern  railroads  proposing  a  reduction  in  the  free  time 
allowance  on  bituminous  coal  and  coke  from  various  producing 
districts  to  lake  ports  for  trans-shipment  by  vessel.  Under  the 
present  rule  five  days'  free  time  is  allowed.  The  proposed  al- 
lowance  is   four  days. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  10  the  proposed 
cancellation  of  commodity  rates  applicable  on  iron  and  steel  wire 
goods  from  New  England  shipping  points  to  points  in  Central 
Freight  Association  territory.  The  proposed  application  of 
fourth  class  rates  for  less  than  carload  lots,  and  fifth  class  rates 
for  carloads,  will  result  in  increases  ranging  from  19  per  cent 
to  43  per  cent. 

The  commission  has  given  the  railroads  permission  to  put  into 
eft'ect  on  May  1  the  proposed  new  demurrage  rules,  agreed  on  by 
the  A.  R.  A.  Committee  on  Relations  between  Railroads  and  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  giving  five  days'  notice. 
The  new  rules  provide  for  a  charge  of  $2  per  car  per  day 
after  the  expiration  of  free  time  for  the  first  five  days,  and 
$5  for  each  succeeding  day. 

The  commission  has  announced  that  hearings  in  the  general 
investigation  of  the  southeastern  rate  adjustments  have  been 
scheduled  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  May  24,  and  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  on  July  15.  Further  hearings  at  Montgomery,  Ala.;' 
Memphis  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  be 
held  in  the  early  fall.  The  aim  of  the  commission  is  to  so 
distribute  the  hearings  as  to  enable  all  interested  communities, 
commercial  bodies  and  shippers  to  be  heard  at  points  reason- 
ably  convenient  to   them. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  14  tariff's  filed 
on  behalf  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  increasing  commodity 
rates  on  centrifugal  cream  separators  to  Pacific  Coast  terminals 
and  intermediate  points.  The  present  rate  to  Pacific  Coast  ter- 
minals is  $1.15,  and  the  proposed  rate  is  $1.50  per  100  pounds.  The 
commission  also  suspended  until  August  14  the  proposed  can- 
cellation of  a  commodity  rate  of  $1.10  on  window  shades  and 
window  shade  cloth  and  hollands  in  straight  or  mixed  carloads 
with  window  shade  fixtures  to  Pacific  Coast  terminals.  Under 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariffs  window  shades  and  cloth 
would  be  subject  to  a  less-than-carload  commodity  rate  of  $2.20. 

Rates  on  Grain  to  Cairo,  III. 

Memphis  Merchants  Exchange  et  al.  v.  Illinois  Central  ct  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements.: 

It  is  alleged  that  defendants  maintain  rates  on  grain  and  grain 
products  to  and  through  Cairo,  111.,  which  unjustly  discrim- 
inate against  grain  dealers  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  Henderson,  Ky., 
and    Memphis,   Tenn.,   on    shipments   from   points   in    Illinois   to 
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soutlicastcrn,  Carolina,  and  Mississippi  Valley  territories.  The 
commission  holds  that  the  discrimination  disclosed  arises  from 
the  failure  of  defendants  to  collect  their  published  rates  on 
interstate  shipments  through  Cairo  to  the  destination  points  in- 
volved ;  and  that  the  mere  maintenance  of  lower  rates  on  intra- 
state than  on  interstate  shipments  does  not  require  a  finding  by 
this  commission  that  would  be  warrant  to  defendants  to  increase 
their  intrastate  rates.     (43  I.  C.  C,  378.) 

Western  Trunk  Line  Increases 

Opinion  by  Coiiniiissio)icr  McClwrd: 

The  commission  linds  that  the  carriers  have  justified  a  pro- 
loosed  increased  minimum  weight  on  acids  in  tank  cars  to  shell 
capacity  of  tank ;  proposed  cancellations  of  commodity  rates  on 
agricultural  implements  in  carloads,  of  commodity  rates  on  bur- 
lap press  cloth,  any  quantity,  of  certain  commodity  rates  on 
candy,  any  quantity,  and  of  certain  commodity  rates  on  grapes  in 
carloads ;  a  proposed  change  in  description  of  heating  apparatus 
taking  commodity  rates ;  and  proposed  increased  rates  on  hollow 
building  blocks  and  hollow  building  tile  in  carloads,  on  soda  and 
soda  products  in  carloads  and,  on  stone  in  carloads  and  a  pro- 
posed redescription  of  wrapping  paper  in  carloads  and  increased 
commodity  rates   resulting   therefrom. 

The  carriers  have  justified  a  cancellation  of  proportional  rates 
on  asphalt  and  asphaltum  to  Missouri  River  cities  and  related 
points,  but  not  proposed  increased  local  rates  to  Missouri  River 
cities  and  proposed  increased  local  and  proportional  rates  to 
interior  Iowa  cities.  They  have  not  justified  increased  rates  on 
building  and  roofing  material  in  carloads  and  rates  on 
chip  board  in  carloads ;  proposed  increased  carload  minima  on 
cooperage  and  proposed  elimination  of  two  for  one  rule,  and  a 
proposed  cancellation  of  commodity  rates  on  toilet  paper,  in 
straight  carloads,  is  found  justified  but  a  proposed  cancellation 
of  such  rates  on  toilet  paper,  in  mixed  carload  shipments  with 
unprinted  papers,  not  justified. 

While  the  proposed  changes  cover  a  wide  territory  and  increase 
the  rates  on  many  different  commodities,  the  carriers  offered  no 
general  reason  or  justification  such  as  the  need  of  additional 
revenue  in  support  of  the  changes  as  a  whole.  They  relied  on 
evidence  of  special  circumstances  and  conditions  surrounding 
each  commodity  or  group  of  commodities.     (43  L  C.  C,  481.) 


the    amount    thus    paid    wiien    not    due. — Morgan's    Louisiana    & 
Texas  v.  Ancoin  (La.),  73  So.,  859.    Decided  January  15,  1917. 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

William  L.  Ransom  has  been  appointed  counsel  to  the  New 
York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  district;  salary, 
$10,000.  Mr.  Ransom  hitherto  has  been  a  justice  of  the  city 
court.  New  York  City,  at  a  salary  of  $12,000. 


COURT   NEWS 

Negative  Testimony  as  to  Hearing  Warnings 

In  an  action  for  damages  for  the  death  of  a  man  killed  at  a 
private  crossing  there  was  affirmative  testimony  that  warnings 
were  given  by  the  whistle  and  bell.  The  plaintiff's  only  witness, 
admitting  that  he  was  busily  engaged  at  the  time,  stated  that 
he  did  not  hear  any  bell.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  held 
that  this  negative  testimony  was  insufficient  to  overcome  that 
of  the  defendant's  witnesses,  and  a  judgment  for  the  defendant 
notwithstanding  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  proper. — Kubrak 
V.  Pennsylvania  (Pa.),  lOO  Atl.,  94.    Decided  January  8,  1917. 

Assessments — "Railroad  Line"  Does  Not  Include  Spurs 

Suit  was  brought  by  a  railroad  company  to  test  the  question 
whether  the  expression  "railroad  lines"  in  a  statute  authorizing 
the  levy  of  a  local  contribution  "per  mile  of  railroad  line"  in- 
cluded other  than  the  main  line.  The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  statute  contemplated  an  assessment  only  of  mileage 
of  main  line  or  of  tracks  not  used  exclusively  as  side  tracks,  and 
did  not  include  in  the  computation  tracks  used  wholly  as  side 
tracks ;  but  a  branch  road  operated  as  such,  or  even  a  freight 
spur,  if  open  to  public  use,  is  a  "railroad  line." 

The  mere  fact  that  the  railroad  paid  taxes  in  several  former 
years  exactly  on  the  same  basis  as  those  for  the  contested  as- 
sessment did  not  estop  it  from  questioning  the  assessment; 
though  it  might  be  good  ground  for  the  assessing  board  to  return 


Apportionment  of  Expense  of  Change  in  Crossing 

The  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  holds  that  the 
statute  providing  for  the  apportionment  of  "the  expense  of  any 
change  ordered"  upon  a  crossing  among  the  railroad,  the  munici- 
pality, and  any  street  railway  using  or  having  power  to  use  the 
street,  means  all  necessary  expense  incurred  by  the  railroad  in 
putting  the  crossing  in  practicable  condition  for  use  by  the  rail- 
road and  by  the  municipality,  and  hence  inferentially  includes 
the  expense  of  equipping  a  bridge  with  rails,  etc. — N.  Y.  N.  H. 
&  II.  V.  Town  of  Orange  (Conn.),  100  '.Atl.,  25.  Decided 
February  21,   1917. 

Liability  for  Spurious  Bills  of  Lading 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  Alabama  statute 
making  a  carrier  which  issues  a  bill  of  lading  without  having 
received  the  property  described  therein  liable  to  an  innocent 
holder  of  the  bill,  imposes  such  liability  only  when  the  bill  was 
issued  by  an  agent  having  authority  to  issue  genuine  bills,  or 
by  someone  under  his  direction  or  authority.  It  does  not  make 
the  carrier  liable  for  spurious  bills  of  lading  issued  by  an  agent, 
who  had  only  authority  to  supervise  other  agents  authorized  to 
issue  bills  of  lading,  or  by  unauthorized  persons  acting  under  that 
agent.— National  Park  Bank  v.  L.  &  N.  (Ala.),  74  So.,  69.  De- 
cided February   1,  1917. 


Inclusion  or  Exclusion  of  Branch  Lines  in  Reorganizations 

The  federal  district  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri 
holds,  in  a  suit  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  on  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
that,  on  reorganization  of  a  railroad  system,  the  advisability  of 
including  or  excluding  a  particular  subsidiary  line,  and  the 
terms  on  which  it  may  be  included,  depending  on  its  relation  and 
value  to  the  system  as  a  whole  and  the  necessities  of  the  reor- 
ganization, present  questions  which  must  be  left  largely  to  the 
business  judgment  of  those  in  charge,  unless  in  an  exceptional 
instance  of  fraud  or  grossly  inequitable  discrimination.  Gen- 
erally the  objection  to  a  plan  of  reorganization  should  involve 
a  definite  principle,  and  not  require  a  long,  complicated  investi- 
gation of  values,  properties,  etc. — Guarantv  Trust  Co.  v.  Missouri 
Pacific,  238  Fed.,  812.     Decided  November  28,  1916. 


Owner's  Exclusive  Right  to  Terminal  Facilities 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commissions  law  requires  every 
common  carrier  to  afford  all  proper  and  equal  facilities  for  in- 
terchange of  traffic  with  every  other  common  carrier,  but  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  require  a  common  carrier  to 
permit  or  allow  any  other  to  use  its  track  or  terminal  facilities, 
and  every  common  carrier,  as  such,  is  required  to  receive  from 
every  other  common  carrier,  at  a  connecting  point,  freight  cars 
of  proper  standard,  and  haul  the  same  through  to  destination. 
The  New  York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  the  second  part 
of  this  section  does  not  require  interchangeable  use  of  tracks, 
where  the  effect  of  such  use  would  be  to  permit  one  carrier  to 
employ  the  other's  terminal  facilities  for  carriage  cost  alone,  so 
that  an  order  requiring  physical  connection  and -interchange  of 
freight  is  unwarranted.  In  such  section  the  word  "terminals"  is 
applicable,  not  only  to  the  portion  of  the  main  track,  sidings 
and  team  tracks  used  in  loading  and  unloading  freight,  but  also 
to  industrial  tracks  at  which  freight  shipments  terminate ;  a 
terminal  point  being  a  place  of  consignment.  The  word  "use" 
in  such  section,  in  the  provision  prohibiting  use  of  terminal  fa- 
cilities of  one  carrier  by  another,  is  not  confined  to  actual  pres- 
ence of  locomotives,  but  the  passage  of  any  cars  thereover.  The 
provision  of  such  section  that  it  shall  not  be  construed  to  require 
a  common  carrier  to  permit  or  allow  any  other  carrier  to  use 
its  track  or  terminal  facilities  is  definite  and  unambiguous.  The 
order  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, directing  that  the  New  York  Central  and  the  International 
Railway  at  Lockport  make  such  track  connections  and  lay  such 
switches  and  sidings  as  to  constitute  an  adequate  system  for 
the  interchange  of  freight  cars  was  annulled.— People  v.  Public 
Service  Commission,  163  N.  Y.,  Supp.  777.  Decided  March  7, 
1917. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Whiteford  R.  Cole  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  succeeding  E.  C. 
Lewis,  deceased. 

E.  N.  Brown,  formerly  president  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Pere 
Marquette,  with  headquarters  at  New  York ;  Frank  H.  Alfred, 
formerly  general  manager  for  the  receivers,  has  been  elected 
president,  with  ofifice  at  Detroit,  Mich. ;  John  L.  Cramer,  formerly 
controller,  is  now  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  office  at  Detroit ; 
Joline,  Larkin  &  Rathbone,  New  York,  have  been  appointed 
chief  counsel;  Seward  L.  Merriam,  Detroit,  has  been  appointed 
general  counsel ;  Clarence  S.  Sikes  continues  as  general  auditor 
at  Detroit ;  E.  M.  Heberd  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary, 
and  W.  E.  Martin  has  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer,  both 
with  offices  at  New  York. 

Operating 

William  Scott  Campbell,  whose  appointment  as  manager  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad, 
with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  already  been  announced 

in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  December  19, 
1879,  near  Centralia,  111., 
and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Patoka, 
111.  He  began  railway 
work  in  October,  1897,  at 
Joliet,  111.,  with  the  El- 
gin, Joliet  &  Eastern,  as 
a  switchman.  He  later 
served  successively  as 
brakeman  and  conductor, 
and  from  February,  1900, 
to  August,  1914,  was, 
consecutively,  general 
yardmaster,  trainmaster 
and  superintendent  of 
terminals  on  the  same 
road.  From  July,  1915, 
to  March,  1917,  he  served 
in  the  transportation  and 
operating  departments  of 
the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  now  becomes  manager 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Rail- 
road, as  above  noted. 

M.  H.  Brown  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  telegraph 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  succeeding 
E.  C.  Manson,  promoted. 

J.  E.  Turk,  assistant  to  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Railroad  and  the  Delaware  River  Ferry  Company,  with 
office   at   Camden,   N.   J. 

J.  S.  Douglas  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Savan- 
nah &  Northwestern,  with  office  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  J.  J. 
Milligan,  superintendent  at  Savannah,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral agent,  with  office  at  the  same  place. 

D.  S.  Baals,  assistant  trainmaster  and  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  at  Cane  Fork,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Big  Sandy  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Paintsville,  Ky.,  vice  M.  B.  Daniels  assigned  to 
other  duties. 

Hanson  D.  Hilliker  has  been  appointed  car  service  agent  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.;  T.  S. 
Kinnersley  has  been  appointed  car  service  agent,  with  office  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    AH  reports  heretofore  made  to  the  super- 
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intendent  of  transportation  at  Salt  Lake  City  will  in  the  future 
be  made  to  the  car  service  agent. 

L.  S.  Bourne,  superintendent  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  & 
San  Antonio,  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Louisiana  Lines,  at 
La  Fayette,  La.  He  is  succeeded  as  superintendent  at  El  Paso 
by  L.  B.  McDonald,  assistant  superintendent  and  inspector  of  the 
Houston  terminals.  T.  C.  Worthington,  assistant  superintendent 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  will  succeed  L.  B.  McDonald,  promoted. 

Frank  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Cresson  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with 
headquarters    at    Cresson,    Pa.,    has   already   been    announced    in 

these  columns,  was  born 
on  February  20,  1871,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He 
.  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton University  in  1890, 
and  in  February,  1895, 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road as  a  rodman.  In 
May,  1899,  he  served  as 
a  rodman  on  the  Phila- 
delphia division,  and  the 
following  November  was 
appointed  transitman  at 
Altoona,  Pa.  He  was 
promoted  to  assistant 
supervisor  of  the  West 
Penn  division  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  and  subse- 
quently served  in  that 
capacity  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Middle  di- 
visions. On  May  1,  1902, 
he  was  promoted  to  supervisor  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
division.  In  January,  1904,  he  w-as  transferred  as  supervisor 
to  the  Pittsburgh  division,  and  on  April  1.  1907,  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Terminal  division.  He  was  promoted  to  division  engineer, 
Conemaugh  division,  on  March  10,  1911,  and  w^as  transferred  to 
the  New  York  division  in  a  similar  capacity  on  June  16.  1913. 
On  May  1,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  division,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  same  road,  as 
above  noted. 

Frederick  McQ.  Falck,  superintendent  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Railroad  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager    of   the    Philadelphia   &   Reading   with   headquarters    at 

Reading,  Pa.  He  was 
born  on  July  5,  1874  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  grad- 
uated from  Cornell  uni- 
versity in  1894.  He  be- 
gan railwav  work  on 
June  I.  1898,  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
and  the  following  August 
w-as  appointed  assistant 
supervisor  at  Sha- 
mokin.     Pa.       In     May, 

1900,  he  was  appointed 
supervisor  at  the  same 
place   and    in    December, 

1901,  served  as  super- 
visor at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
From  May,  1902.  to 
Ma\',  of  tJie  following 
year  he  was  supervisor 
at  Trenton  Junction.  N. 
J.,  and  then  was  division 
engineer     of     the     Sha- 

mokin  division  at  Tamaqua,  Pa.  In  June,  1905,  he  was  ap- 
pointed division  engineer  of  the  Reading  division  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  remained  in  that  position  until  March,  1910,  and  tlien  to 
the  followng  October  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Wilmington  and  Columbia  division  at  Reading.  From  October, 
1910,  to  January,    1913,   he  was  superintendent  of  the   same  di- 
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vision;  in  January,  1913,  lie  was  apijointcd  superintendent  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Railroad,  and  now  becomes  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  at  Reading,  Pa.,  as  above 
noted.  Mr.  Falck's  entire  railroad  service  has  been  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading. 

R.  O.  Diehl  has  been  appointed  traiimiaster  of  the  Handley 
district  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Hand- 
ley, VV.  Va. ;  vice  J.  B.  Diehl,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant 
trainmaster  of  the  New  River  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Raleigh,  W.  Va.,  vice  H.  A.  Davin.  E.  G.  Foster,  assistant 
trainmaster  at  Logan,  W.  Va.,  has  been  transferred  as  assistant 
trainmaster  to  the  Handley  district,  with  headquarters  at  Cane 
Fork,  W.  Va.,  vice  D.  S.  Baals  transferred,  and  H.  A.  Davin, 
assistant  trainmaster  at  Raleigh,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
trainmaster  of  the  Logan  district,  with  headquarters  at  Logan, 
vice  Mr.  Foster. 

Henry  J.  Roth,  who  has  been  appointed  division  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Mattoon,  111.,  was  born  at 
Fairfield,  la.,  on  October  21,  1871.  He  entered  railway  service 
as  a  telegraph  operator  with  the  Union  Pacific  in  November, 
1888.  and  until  February,  1912,  was  consecutively  station  agent, 
train  despatcher,  trainmaster  and  assistant  superintendent.  In 
1912  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  as  an  inspector 
of  transportation,  and  later  was  made  trainmaster  with  head- 
quarters at  Carbondale,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  appointed 
superintendent,  as  noted  above.  He  succeeds  L.  E.  McCabe, 
transferred. 

Traffic 

Edwin  L.  Lewis,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agent,  vice  W.  H.  McCormick,  assigned  to 
other  duties,  and  George  F.  Ingram  has  been  appointed  district 
passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  vice  Mr. 
Lewis. 

\Y.  A.  Shropshire,  general  agent  of  the  traffic  department  of 
the  Western  Maryland  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed 
general  eastern  agent,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding A.  D.  Phillips,  resigned.  C.  B.  Oakley,  commercial 
freight  agent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Shropshire,  and 
T.  T.  Adams,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Baltimore,  succeeds  Mr. 
Oakley. 

Ellis  Farnsworth,  general  agent  of  the  passenger  department 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific-St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at 
Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding  R.  T.  G.  Matthews,  as- 
signed to  other  duties.  W.  H.  Donny,  city  passenger  agent  at 
Chicago,  will  succeed  Mr.  Farnsworth  as  general  agent,  pas- 
senger department,  with  same  headquarters. 

M.  W.  Dancy,  division  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  at  Springfield,  111.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  pas- 
senger department,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding H.  A.  Crow,  resigned  to  enter  other  business.  E.  H. 
Yarke,  district  passenger  agent  at  Peoria,  111.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  passenger  agent  at  Springfield,  succeeding  M.  W. 
Dancy.  Edward  E.  Olson,  city  passenger  agent  at  Chicago,  III, 
has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  at  Peoria,  succeeding 
Mr.   Yarke. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

E.  F.  Thomson,  chief  clerk  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  &  Louisville  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 

G.  P.  Trachta,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  at  McCook,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  succeeding  J.  O.  McArthur,  trans- 
ferred. 

W.  H.  Vance,  chief  engineer  of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas, 
with  office  at  Stamps,  Ark.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  office  at 
Tyler,  Tex. 

C.  L.  Sharp,  general  foreman  of  locomotives,  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Louisiana  division  at  Eldorado,  Ark.,  succeed- 
ing W.  P.  Eddy,  promoted. 


J.  E.  Johnson,  division  engineer  of  the  i'ere  Marquette  at 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Michigan  Central,  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  succeeding  S.  D.  Williams, 
Jr.,  assigned  to  special   work  at  Detroit,   Mich. 

Walter  Alexander,  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Wisconsin,  has  bc<n  api)ointed  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  succeeding  A.  E.  Manchester,  promoted  to  general  super- 
intendent. A  photograph  of  Mr.  Alexander  and  a  sketch  of 
his  career  were  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  August 
25,    1916,    page    344. 

Walt  Dennis,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Chicago,  HI.,  has  been  appointed  principal 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Wabash,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  was  born  at 
Alliance,  Ohio,  in  1879 
and  graduated  from  the 
Kansas  State  University 
in  1900.  He  entered 
railway  service  with  the 
Kansas  City  Southern 
as  an  axeman  and  rod- 
man  in  the  maintenance 
of  way  department  in 
1900.  During  1902  he 
was  in  the  employ  ot 
Waddell  &  Hedrick, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  a 
bridge  draftsman  and 
in  1903  went  with  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient  on  location  and 
construction  work.  In> 
1904  he  was  appointed 
chief  delineator  on  dou- 
ble track  and  new  con- 
struction   work    on    the 

Union  Pacific  and  in  1906  became  associated  with  Horace  G. 
Burt,  consulting  engineer,  on  special  reports  in  connection  with 
grade  reduction  and  economics.  In  1907  he  returned  to  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  in  the  capacity  of  office  engineer.  In 
1912  he  joined  the  engineering  department  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  and  was  successively  up  to  the  time  of  his 
present  appointment  location  engineer,  construction  engineer, 
special  engineer  and  assistant  engineer  on  special  investigation 
on  the  system. 

Special 

C.  T.  Winkless  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  fuel  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.  He  will  have  charge  of  fuel  purchase,  distribution  and 
handling.  W.  J.  Eddy,  master  mechanic  at  El  Dorado,  Ark., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  fuel  economy.  The  en- 
gineer of  fuel  economy  and  the  supervisor  of  stationary  plants 
will  report  to  the  superintendent  of  fuel  economy. 
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OBITUARY 

Captain  Willard  Thomson,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic,  and  also  of  the 
Maryland,  Delaware  &  Virginia,  both  subsidiaries  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  died  at  his  home  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  on 
April  17,  at  the  age  of  80.  Mr.  Thomson  was  born  in  Bath, 
Me.,  and  in  his  earlier  years  followed  the  sea.  Both  of  the 
railroads  named  have  water  lines,  and  Captain  Thomson  had 
had  charge  of  steamboat  interests  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for   about   50  years. 

James  Burke,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Terminal  di- 
vision of  the  Erie,  at  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  of 
pneumonia  on  April  17.  Mr.  Burke  was  born  at  Oswego,  N.  \., 
in  1856.  He  entered  railway  service  with  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  in  1873,  was  in  the  engineering  corps  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  between  1878  and  1879,  was  work  train 
conductor  and  assistant  roadmaster  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  between  1880  and  1882  and  division  roadmaster  on  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  between  1883  and  1886.  The  following 
three  years  he  was  division  roadmaster  of  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  between  1889  and  1893  was  superin- 
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tendciit  of  construction  for  tlio  same  company.  During  the  fol- 
lowing five  years  he  was  general  roadmaster  of  the  Soo  lines 
and  in  1899  was  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  He  became  connected  with  the  Erie  in  1902  as  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  at  Cleveland,  O.  He  was  later  appointed 
superintendent  of  roadway,  bridges  and  buildings  with  head- 
quarters at  the  same  city,  and  in  January,  1914,  was  appointed  to 
the  position  he  held  at  his  death. 

Chester  Mitchell  Dawes,  general  counsel  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  April  12,  of  angina  pectoris,  age  62  years.     He 

was  born  at  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  July  14, 
18  5  5,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  University  in 
1876.  In  1878  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
Illinois  and,  after  a  few 
years  of  private  prac- 
tice, entered  the  legal 
department  of  the  Chi- 
cago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  in  1886,  since 
which  time  up  to  1907 
he  had  been  consecu- 
tively solicitor,  assistant 
general  solicitor  and 
general  solicitor  for  this 
same  company.  In  April, 
1907,  he  was  appointed 
general  counsel,  wit'n 
headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  which  latter 
position  he  continued  to 
hold  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  as  noted  above.  Mr.  Dawes 
had  assumed  a  leading  part  in  many  of  the  rate  cases  and  im- 
portant suits  of  the  western  roads  in  recent  years.  In  the 
Missouri  River  rate  case,  in  the  1910  rate  advance  case  and 
again  in  the  Western  rate  advance  case  in  1915  he  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  presentation  of  the  railway  arguments. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  also  been  chairman  of  the  organ- 
ization of  railway  general  counsel  in  Chicago. 

Fayette  R.  Rockwell,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande,  Utah  lines,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  city  on  April  12,  from  an  attack  of  acute  in- 
digestion. He  was  born 
at  Hornellsville,  X.  Y., 
on  May  2,  1864.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
1875  as  a  messenger  on 
the  Erie ;  from  1876  to 
1879  he  was  telegraph 
operator  for  the  same 
road,  and  from  1879  to 
1883  train  despatcher.  In 
the  latter  year  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  as 
train  despatcher,  and  in 
1887  was  promoted  to 
chief  train  despatcher, 
'\nd  later  to  trainmaster. 
He  was  made  superin- 
cndent  of  the  Florence 
Sz  Cripple  Creek  in  Oc- 
tober, 1899;  in  May, 
1901,  he  became  a  di- 
vision superintendent  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  leaving  the  service  in  November,  1902, 
to  engage  in  mercantile  business.  He  returned  to  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  in  November,  1904,  as  division  superintendent  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.  From  June,  1909,  to  October,  1910,  he  was  out 
of  railway  service,  but  returned  in  1910  as  general  superintendent 
cf  the  Colorado  lines  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office 
at  Denver,  Colo.  In  January,  1916,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Utah  lines  of  this  company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  which  position  he  continued 
to  fill  up  to  the  time  nf  his  death,  as  noted  above. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Red  River  &  Gulf  will  come  into  the  market  for  one 
or  two  locomotives  and  some  freight  cars  in  the  near  future. 

The  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  will 
probably  come  into  the  market  in  the  near  future  for  locomo- 
tives and  freight  equipment  in  connection  with  its  sugar  business. 

The  Prineville  City,  a  new  steam  line  now  being  built  near 
Prineville,  Ore.,  will  purchase  some  miscellaneous  equipment,  in- 
cuding  several  locomotives  and  a  number  of  freight  cars,  about 
September   1,   1917. 

The  Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  has  ordered  2  Mikado  lo- 
comotives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  loco- 
motives will  have  22  by  28-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in 
working  order  of  225,000  lb. 

Russian  Government. — A  press  despatch  from  Petrograd 
dated  April  13  says :  "The  Russian  Provisional  Government  has 
decided  to  place  a  contract  in  the  United  States  for  40,000  rail- 
way cars  and  2,000  locomotives.  Delivery  is  specified  for  July, 
1918. 

The  South  African  Government  Railways  have  ordered 
10  Mountain  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  22  by  28-in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  200,000  lb.  This  order 
is  in  addition  to  one  for  8  Mallet  type  locomotives  given  to 
the  American  Locomotive  Company,  and  reported  in  the  Rail- 
tvay  Age  Gazette  of  April  6. 

The  Pere  Marquette,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  March  16  as  having  issued  inquiries  for  6  Santa  Fe  type 
locomotives,  has  ordered  15  Santa  Fe  and  10  eight-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  will  have  26  by  32-in.  cylinders,  and 
a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  320,000  lb.  The  eight-wheel 
switching  locomotives  will  have  22  by  28-in.  cylinders,  and  will 
weigh  204,000  lb. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

Russian  Government. — See  item  under  Locomotives. 

The  Red  River  &  Gulf. — See  item  under  locomotives. 

The  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company. — See  item  under  Loco- 
motives. 

The  Union  Railroad  has  ordered  250  gondola  cars  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company  and  250  from  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company. 

The  IMarsh  Refrigerator  Service  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  formerly  the  Milwaukee  Refrigerator  Transit  and  Car 
Company,  will  soon  come  into  the  market  for  steel  midcrframes. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Great  Northern,  reported  in  the  Raikvay  Age  Gazette 
of  March  2  as  having  issued  inquiries  for  20  postal  cars,  has 
ordered  20  combination  baggage  and  mail  cars  from  the  Amer- 
ican   Car    &    Foundry    Company. 


IRON   AND    STEEL 

The   Norfolk   &   Western    has   ordered   200   tons   of   bridge 
steel. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Terminal  Railroad  A.ssociatiox  of  St.  Louis  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago, 
for  the  designing  and  building  of  a  large  reinforced  concrete, 
automatic  electric  locomotive  coaling  plant,  for  coaling  on  two 
tracks,  which  will  be  built  immediately  at  East  St.  Louis,  111. 
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A.  C.  Loudon  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Locomotive  Super- 
lieater  Company,  30  Church  street,  New  York. 

Thomas  Dunbar  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Acme  Supply 
Company  of  Chicago,  succeeding  H.  H.  Schroyer,  retired. 

George  H.  Sargent,  president  of  Sargent  &  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York,  April  14,  at  the  age  of  89 
years. 

Henry  B.  Oatloy,  chief  engineer  of  the  Locomotive  Super- 
heater Company,  has  been  called  to  active  duty  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  New  York  naval  reserves. 

The  Pyle-National  Company,  Chicago,  announces  that  after 
April  S,  1917,  its  general  offices  will  be  located  at  1334  North 
Kostncr  avenue,  Chicago,  instead  of  900  South  Michigan  avenue, 
as   heretofore. 

Leon  P.  Alford,  editor  of  the  American  j\Iachinist  for  the  past 
10  years,  has  recently  become  associated  with  Industrial  Man- 
agement, formerly  Engineering  Magazine,  as  editor-in-chief.  He 
has  been  succeeded  as  editor  of  the  American  Machinist  by  John 
H.  \'an  Deventer. 

I'rederick  C.  Blanchard,  who  was  recently  elected  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  manufacturing  for  the  Detroit  Lubricator  Com- 
panv.  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  October  19,  1869. 
He  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  with  a 
degree  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering in  1891.  Prior 
to  being  elected  to  the 
above  position  he  was 
for  four  years  produc- 
tion manager  for  the 
Fort  Wayne  Electric 
Works,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  leaving  this  con- 
cern to  become  works 
manager  of  the  Ashcroft 
Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  Consolidated 
Safety  Valve  Company 
o  w  n  e  d  by  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  New- 
York  City.  Later  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the 
manufacturing      commit- 

tee  of  the  latter  corporation,  then  being  elected  a  member  ot 
tlie  board  of  directors.  Hehas  now  resigned  these  several  con- 
nections to  become  vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacturmg 
of  the  Detroit  Lubricator   Company. 

The  Automatic  Railway  Crossing  Guard  Company,  Broken 
Arrow,  Okla.,  has  been  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital- 
ization'of  $200,000  for  the  manufacture  of  automatic  cattle  guards. 
R.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Broken  Arrow,  and  J.  R.  Burress,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  are  among  the  incorporators. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  made  on  March  10  to  the  members 
of  the  engineering  profession  in  the  United  States,  1,072  con- 
tributions, amounting  to  $10,711.75,  have  been  received  for  the 
fund  being  raised  in  America  by  a  committee  of  leading  engi- 
neers for  the  Professional  Classes  War  Relief  Council,  Inc., 
which  was  organized  in  Great  Britain  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

The  Louis  L.  Brown  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  by 
Louis  L.  Brown,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Foundation 
Company,  and  James  H.  Small,  Jr.,  formerly  chief  engineer  of 
the  Patrick  Ryan  Construction  Corporation,  to  handle  the  con- 
struction of  foundations  by  open  and  pneumatic  methods,  shor- 
ing and   under-pinning,   concrete   masonry   and   timber   construc- 
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tion,   earth   and   rock   excavation  and   dock,   bridge,   and   tunnel 
work.    This  company  has  offices  at  30  Church  street,  New  York. 

W.  J.  Kclleher,  purcliasing  agent  f)f  tlic  Alabama  &  Vicksburg 
and  the  Vickslnirg,  Shrevcport  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  has  resigned,  effective  May  1,  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion as  general  manager  with  tiie  Southern  Creosoting  Company 
at  Slidell,  La.  He  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  2,  1871. 
and  entered  railway  service  June  20,  18K4,  as  office  boy  to  the 
superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  From  1887  to  1890 
he  was  first  a  messenger  and  then  stenographer  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Wabash  at  Springfield, 
111.  I'rom  March,  1890,  and  up  to  January,  1896,  he  was  a  ste- 
nographer to  the  superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  &  North- 
eastern at  New  Orleans  and  from  January,  1896,  to  November, 
1905,  he  was  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  this  same  road,  and  also  of  the  Alabama  & 
Vicksburg  and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific.  On  No- 
vember 1,  1905,  he  was  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  these 
three  roads,  which  position  he  will  continue  to  fill  up  to  the  time 
his   resignation  becomes   effective. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  handed  down  a  decision  at  Chicago,  on  April  10,  on  an 
appeal  of  the  Track  Specialties  Company  from  a  decision  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ilhnois,  Eastern 
Division,  enjoining  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  the  Superior 
rail  anchor,  affirming  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The  suit- 
was  brought  by  Otto  R.  Barnett  against  the  Track  Specialties 
Company  and  involved  the  infringement  of  certain  claims  in  the 
patent  for  rail  anchors  issued  to  John  L.  Pope  on  August  21, 
1900,  to  Edward  Lass  and  Hiram  H.  Sponenburg,  on  February 
10,  1903,  and  to  David  F.  and  David  L.  Vaughan  on  March  26, 
1912,  by  the  anchor  shown  in  a  patent  issued  to  John  A.  Bodkin 
on  January  16,  1912.  The  District  Court  held  that  the  Bodkin 
patent  infringed  the  claims  of  the  three  other  patents  and  the 
Circuit  Court  affirmed  this  decision. 

At  a  special  stockholders  meeting  of  the  Milwaukee  Refrigera- 
tor Transit  &  Car  Company,  held  Saturday,  April  7,  a  sale  of  the 
entire  business  of  this  company  to  the  Marsh  Refrigerator 
Service  Company  was  authorized  effective,  May  1.  The  latter 
company  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of 
$800,000  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  business  formerly 
conducted  by  the  Milwaukee  Refrigerator  Transit  &  Car  Com- 
pany. The  business  will  in  future  be  under  the  active  manage- 
ment of  H.  W.  Marsh,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  old 
company  for  seven  years  as  its  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager. The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  H.  W.  ]\Iarsh,  presi- 
dent, Oliver  C.  Fuller,  vice-president,  and  J.  J.  O'Connor,  secre- 
tary. The  new  company  will  continue  to  operate  the  refrigerator 
car  lines  and  will  manufacture,  sell,  repair  and  lease  refrigerator 
cars  as  well  as  rebuild  and  repair  all  classes  of  railroad  freight 
cars  at  its  Milwaukee  car  shops.  Owing  to  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  refrigerator  cars  equipped  with  steel  underframes  the 
new  company  proposes  to  invest  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
steel  underfames,  standardizing  and  modernizing  its  entire  equip- 
ment. The  general  policy  and  conduct  of  the  business  will  remain 
unchanged. 


Electric  Drive  for  Battleships  Colorado  and  Washington 

Contracts  totaling  approximately  $2,000,000  have  been  placed 
recently  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  for  furnishing  the 
necessary  electrical  equipments  for  the  propulsion  of  the  new 
super-dreadnaughts  Colorado  and  Washington. 

The  equipments  to  be  furnished  are  practically  of  the  same  de- 
sign as  that  contracted  for  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the  U.  S. 
S.  Tennessee  now  building  at  the  New  York  navy  yard.  The  four 
propellers,  as  in  the  case-  of  the  Tennessee,  instead  of  being 
mechanically  connected  to  driving  engines  or  turbines,  are  to  be 
driven  by  individual  motors.  The  current  for  the  motors  will 
be   furnished  by  two  turbine  .generators. 

In  addition  to  the  main  generating  equipments  and  propelling 
motors,  the  contracts  include  auxiliaries  for  the  main  turbine 
gen»rators  and  smaller  auxiliary  turbine  generators  for  supplying 
light  and  power  throughout  the  ships.  Westinghouse  electric 
motors  will  also  be  utilized  for  doing  nearly  all  the  work  on 
board    frotri   raising   tlie   anchor   tn   steering. 
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James  Buchanan  Brady 

James   Buchanan   Brady,   vice-president   of  the   Standard   Steel 
Car  Company  and  one  of  the  railway  supply  field's  great  sales- 
men,  died  at  Atlantic  City,   April   13.     Mr.   Brady   was  born  in 
New  York  City,  August 
12,  1855,  and  was  a  life- 
long    resident     of     that 
city.      He    was    educated 
in  its  public  schools  and 
began  his  business  life  as 
a  messenger  boy  in   the 
offices  of  the  New  York 
Central     Railroad.       He 
soon     afterward     found 
employment     with     t  h  e 
firm    of    Manning,    Max- 
well &  Moore,  and  very 
soon    showed    a    decided 
salesmanship  ability,  and 
it      was      through      that 
channel  that  he  grew  in- 
to   national    prominence. 
After  he  was  with  Man- 
ning,  Ma.xwell  &  Moore 
a  numl)er  of  years  he  be- 
came  identified  with   the 
Fox-Pressed  Steel  Com- 
pany,    subsequently     the 
Pressed   Steel  Car  Com- 
pany.    He  became  associated  with  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany upon  its  organization  15  years  ago  and  was  its  vice-presi- 
dent  from    its   organization   up   to   the   time   of   his   death.     Mr. 
Brady  was  also  president  and  director  of  the  Independent  Pneu- 
matic  Tool   Company,    vice-president   and   director   of   Manning, 
Maxwell   &   Moore,    Inc. ;    president   and   director   of   the   Ther- 
moton  Company,  director  of  the  United  Injector  Company,  vice- 
president   of   the    Keith    Car   and    Manufacturing   Company   and 
of  the  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Company,  director  of  the  ConsoH- 
dated   Safety  Valve  Company,  and  he  was  interested  in   several 
other  enterprises  connected  with  railroad  products. 

James  Buchanan  Brady  was  familiarly  known  to  Broadway 
as  "Diamond  Jim,"  but  he  was  known  in  the  railway  field  as  an 
exceedingly  keen  business  man.  He  had  an  extremely  wide  ac- 
quaintance among  the  higher  railway  officers  and  was  recognized 
as  an  extremely  successful  salesman  of  railway  cars  and  other 
railway  supplies.  Said  one  of  his  business  associates :  "His 
charitable  traits  and  activities  are  well  known,  except  as  to  their 
extent,  which  covered  a  wide  latitude.  He  would  go  the  limit 
for  a  friend  and  could  not  refuse  one  a  favor." 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Stell  Platforms  for  Elevating  Trucks. — Bulletin  No.  37,  re- 
cently issued  by  the  McMyler-Interstate  Company,  Bedford, 
Ohio,  illustrates  that  company's  steel  platforms  for  use  with  hand 
operated  elevating  trucks.  These  steel  platforms  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  wooden  platforms  of  strength,  compactness,  suita- 
bility for  stacking,  and  of  course  they  are  less  liable  to  damage 
by  fire  than  wooden   platforms. 

Overhead  Hand-Travelixg  Cranes. — Catalogue  P,  recently 
issued  by  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  describes  that  company's  line  of  Brownhoist  overhead 
hand-traveling  cranes.  The  booklet  in  its  36  pages  shows  the 
construction  of  the  cranes  and  trolleys,  and  contains  a  large 
number  of  illustrations  of  the  cranes,  of  their  tsscntial  parts, 
also  of  some  of  tiie  shops  in  which  this  ctiuipnu-nt  has  been 
installed. 

Wood  Block  Floors. — The  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  issued  a  24  page  booklet  illustrating  and  describing  its 
interior  wood  block  floors.  This  book  describes  the  history  of 
wood  blocks  for  floors  and  pavements ;  their  advantages  for  in- 
terior use  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation,  comfort,  cleanliness 
and  general  efliciency :  and  contains  an  exposition  of  the  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  necessary  for  good  results  and  a  list  of 
industrial  and  commercial  structures  for  which  these  floors  are 
applicable.  The  booklet  is  well  illustrated  by  photographs  show- 
ui!<  numerous  installations  of  these  floors. 
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Ashland-Greenup  Railway  (Electric). — This  company  has 
given  a  contract  to  the  Vaughan  Construction  Company,  Shaws- 
ville,  Va.,  to  build  a  line  from  Ashland,  Ky.,  to  Russell,  five 
miles.  The  line  is  to  be  extended  later  to  Greenup,  about  10 
miles;  additional  construction  work  is  expected  to  begin  in  the 
near  future.  The  surveys  have  not  yet  been  completed.  J.  L. 
Vaughan  will  probably  be  president  of  the  company;  Powell  & 
Clarke,  Ashland,  Ky.,  are  the  engineers. 

City  of  Prineville.— This  is  the  name  of  a  new  steam  road 
now  being  constructed  from  Prineville,  Ore.,  to  a  junction  with 
the  Oregon  Trunk  at  a  point  half  way  between  Redmond  and 
Perrabonne,  a  distance  of  about  18j^  miles.  Contracts  for  the 
grading  of  this  line  have  been  awarded  to  E.  T.  Johnson  &  Son, 
Portland,  Ore.  A  number  of  small  bridges  and  the  track  laying 
will  be  done  by  company  forces.  The  grading  will  average  8,000 
cu.  yd.  per  mile;  the  maximum  grade  will  be  2^  per  cent,  and 
the  maximum  curve  10  deg.  It  is  expected  that  this  road  will 
be  in  operation  by  September  1,  1917. 

Essex  Terminal  Railway. — This  company  will  make  surveys, 
it  is  said,  for  an  electric  line  to  be  built  from  Ojibway,  Ont., 
south  to  Amherstburg,  about  12  miles.  Owen  McKay  is  the 
engineer. 

Mississippi  &  Western. — This  company  is  building  a  line  from 
Stevens,  Miss.,  on  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  via  Seven 
Springs,  to  Fouke,  12  miles ;  track  has  been  laid  on  about  7 
miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  completed  and  in 
operation  by  May.  An  extension  is  projected  from  Fouke  east  to 
Paulding,  thence  southeast  to  Vossburg,  about  18  miles,  where 
connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern. 
The  line  is  being  built  to  carry  lumber  and  merchandise.  C.  W. 
Fouke,  president;  W.  G.  Little,  general  manager,  Texarkana, 
Ark.     (February  23,  1917,  p.  338.) 

North  Carolina  Roads. — Plans  are  now  under  consideration 
for  the  construction  of  a  12-mile  line,  it  is  said,  from  Bridge- 
water,  N.  C,  southeast  to  timberlands  in  Rutherford  and  Cleve- 
land counties.  W.  M.  Wright,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  F.  M. 
Bachman,    Indianapolis,    Ind.,    are   interested. 

North  Georgia  Mineral. — This  company  has  been  chartered 
in  Georgia  with  authorized  capital  of  $1,250,000.  The  corpora- 
tion is  regarded  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
It  contemplates  building  a  line  50  miles  long  from  Atlanta 
northwest  to  a  point  near  Cartersville,  running  through  Fulton. 
Cobb,  Cherokee  and  Bartow  counties.  The  line  is  parallel  to  the 
Western  &  Atlantic,  owned  by  the  state  of  Georgia  and  leased 
to  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  L.  &  N.  The  names  of  William  G.  Morrison,  A.  C. 
King,  H.  S.  Collingsworth,  Hughes  Spalding,  John  Morris,  A.  E. 
Thornton,  George  S.  Lowndes,  Daniel  McDougald  and  James 
S.  Floyd,  all  of  Atlanta,  are  given  as  incorporators.  The  charter 
was  applied  for  in  October,  1914,  but,  at  the  instance  of  Gov- 
ernor Slaton,  the  application  was  delayed  so  that  the  legislature 
might  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  secretary  of  state  from  issuing 
a  charter  whereby  any  railroad  might  parallel  the  Western  & 
Atlantic.  The  law  was  passed,  but  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
it   unconstitutional. 

Southern  Railway. — The  contracts  for  grading  on  double 
track  work  between  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Mt.  Zion,  S.  C,  let 
recently  by  the  Southern  Railway  System,  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows :  To  Robert  Russell,  Charlotte,  for  the  section  from  Char- 
lotte to  Belmont,  10.9  miles ;  to  Crawford-Morrow  Company, 
Atlanta,  from  Belmont  to  Bessemer  City,  16.8  miles ;  to  C.  W. 
Lane  &  Co.,  -Atlanta,  from  Bessemer  City  to  Blacksburg,  18 
miles :  to  Brooks-Callaway  Company,  Atlanta,  from  Blacksburg 
to  Gaft'ney,  9.6  miles,  and  from  Cowpcns  to  Mt.  Zion,  5.8  miles ; 
to  Dunnavant  &  Gunter  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  from  GafiF- 
ney  to  Cowpens,  10.4  miles.  On  the  Charlotte-Belmont  section 
grading  for  double  track  has  been  completed  on  1.9  miles  north 
of  Belmont;  this  includes  the  approaches  to  the  new  bridge  over 
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the  Catawba  river;  only  single  track  has  been  placed  on  the 
bridge,  and  this  is  now  in  service,  although  the  masonry  was 
constructed  for  double  track.     (April  13,  p.  808.) 


RAILWAY    STRUCTURES 

B.\LiiMORE,  Md. — W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  announces  that  $3,500,000  is  to  be  spent  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  grain  elevator  at  Canton  (.Baltimore). 
The  company  also  has  plans  prepared,  which,  however,  arc  sub- 
ject to  delay  until  the  city  of  Baltimore  passes  the  necessary 
ordinances,  for  the  expenditure  ol  $14,000,000  on  other  improve- 
ments in  that  city,  including  duplicates  of  the  two  tunnels  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  one  east  of  the  Union 
station  and  one  west  thereof.  With  the  additional  tunnels  the 
company  will  have  a  four-track  line  through  the  city. 

Be.\umont,  Tex. — The  Gulf  Coast  Lines  are  making  plans  to 
build  a  freight  and  passenger  terminal  at  this  point.  For  this 
purpose  property  to  the  value  of  $75,000  has  been  purchased 
within  the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  expected  that  work  will  begin 
as  soon  as  the  plans  now  being  drawn  up  are  passed  upon. 

CouNCii.  Bluffs,  Ia.— The  Chicago  &  North  Western  will  btfild 
a  large  grain  elevator  at  this  point.  The  structure  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences 
for  cleaning,  drying  and  treating  grain.  The  capacity  of  this 
elevator  will  be  1,275,000  bushels,  of  which  975,000  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  bins,  and  the  balance  in  the  work  house.  Several 
small  buildings,  including  office,  transformer  house,  shop,  boiler 
house  and  dust  house,  will  also  be  erected.  About  6^  miles 
of  new  track  will  be  laid  in  the  yards.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at   $1,250,000. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. — Plans  are  being  made  by  the  New  York 
Central  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  at  Broadway  in 
Kingston. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.— The  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  viaduct  across  the  Harlem  division  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  valley  of  the  Bronx  river  has  been  let  to  the  Crown 
Bar  Construction  Company.  The  price  is  said  to  be  $90,000. 
This  viaduct  crosses  the  New  York  Central  at  Broad  street,  and 
the  company  is  to  build  a  passenger  station  there.  This  is  about 
one  mile  north  of  the  principal  station  in  Mount  Vernon. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.— The  bridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West 
over  the  Allegheny  river  at  Pittsburgh  is  to  be  raised,  to  comply 
with  an  order  of  the  War  Department. 

Watertown.  N.  Y.— An  order  is  expected  to  be  issued  in  the 
near  future  by  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Sec- 
ond district,  for  the  elimination  of  the  grade  crossing  at  Court 
street,  Watertown,  on  the  Watertown  branch  of  the  New  York 
Central.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  carrying  the  street  over 
the  tracks  and  the  Black  river,  which  parallels  the  tracks,  on  a 
concrete-steel  viaduct  with  earth  approaches.  There  will  be  a 
four-span  bridge,  to  have  a  total  length  of  500  ft.,  requiring 
about  220  tons  of  steel  and  the  construction  of  23,000  cu.  yd. 
of  reinforced  concrete. 

Weslevville,  Pa.— A  subway  is  to  be  built  for  the  joint  use 
of  the  New  York  Central,  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
and  the  East  Erie  Commercial  Railroad,  at  Water  street,  Wes- 
leyville,  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000.  It  will  have  a  headroom 
of  from  14  ft.  to  16  ft.,  and  will  be  90  ft.  long. 

French  and  American  Car  Specifications.— We  read  in  an 
American  contemporary  that  the  leading  railway  car  works  in 
the  United  States  are  trying  to  induce  the  French  government  to 
accept  American  instead  of  French  specifications  for  20,000  to 
40,000  freight  cars  now  in  the  market  for  the  state  railways  of 
that  country.  The  French  specifications  provide  for  so  fine  and 
elaborate  a  finish  that  the  prices  which  the  American  builders 
must  quote  are  very  high,  and  the  buyers  are  reluctant  to  close. 
This  remark  of  our  American  contemporary  will  cause  no  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  been  able  to  compare  side  by  side  a 
French  and  an  American  freight  car.  Such  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  where  American,  all-steel, 
high-capacity  cars  met  with  a  large  amount  of  criticism  in  re- 
gard to  finish  on  the  part  of  French  users  of  rolling  stock.— 
Engineering,  London. 
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licsTON  &  Maine. — Stockholders  of  the  Manchester  &  Lawrence, 
one  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  leased  lines,  have  voted  almost 
unanimously  to  approve  of  the  reorganization  plan  which 
the  majority  stockholders  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  have 
formulated. 

Canadian  Pacific. — Senator  Frederick  L.  Boique  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  succeeding  Robert 
Mackay,  deceased. 

See  editorial  comments  on  the  annual  report  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — The  National  City  Company, 
New  York,  is  offering  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  general 
and  refunding  4^i  per  cent  bonds  of  1914-2014  at  94J^,  yielding 
4')4  interest  on  the  investment. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — After  a  directors'  meeting 
held  on  April  12  it  was  announced  that  a  special  stockholders' 
meeting  would  be  called  for  some  time  in  June,  at  which  meet- 
ing authorization  will  be  asked  for  the  increase  in  authorized 
■Stock  called  for  under  the  reorganization  plan.  It  is  believed 
that  nearly  $1,000,000  in  money,  representing  legal  expenses, 
etc.,  and  a  very  considerable  amount  of  time  can  be  saved 
if  reorganization  takes  place  without  foreclosure.  The  reor- 
ganization plan  which  various  interests  and  protective  commit- 
tees have  agreed  to  leaves  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
foreclosure  and  formation  of  a  new  company  will  take  place  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  optional. 

Colorado  Midland. — The  protective  committee  representing  the 
4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Colorado  Midland,  James  N.  Wallace, 
chairman,  has  announced  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  of 
reorganization  in  view  of  the  refusal  by  the  courts  to  postpone 
the  foreclosure  sale  of  the  property  scheduled  for  April  21. 
Back  of  the  committee's  determination  to  abandon  the  reor- 
ganization plan  is  the  fact  that  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
bonds  have  been  deposited  with  the  committee.  Another  ele- 
ment in  the  situation  which  has  delayed  readjustment  pro- 
ceedings is  that  about  $1,500,000  are  held  in  London,  and  the 
British  treasury  has  refused  to  allow  English  holders  to  pay 
the  $200  per  bond  assessment.  The  total  amount  of  the  bonds 
outstanding  is   $9,532,000. 

The  amount  of  money  which  would  have  been  raised  had 
the  plan  been  declared  efifective  would  have  been  $1,906,400. 
In  return  for  the  assessment  bondholders  would  have  received 
20  per  cent  of  their  holdings  in  new  preferred  stock,  90  per 
cent  in  new  common,  and  in  addition  a  common  stock  bonus 
of  10  per  cent. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — See  editorial  comments  on  the  annual 
report  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Erie. — The  Cleveland  &  Mahoning  Valley,  which  is  the  leased 
line  of  the  Erie  from  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  state  line  to 
Cleveland,  has  obtained  authorization  from  the  stockholders 
for  an  increase  of  $3,000,000  in  the  preferred  stock.  This 
stock  is  paying  4^/^  per  cent,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  issue,  if 
sold,  would  be  available  for  grade  elimination  in  Cleveland. 

Kansas  City,  Mexko  &  Orient.— This  road  has  been  placed  in 
the   hands   of  W.   T.   Kemper   as  receiver. 


U.  S.  .Railway  in  China  Brings  French  Protest.— 
Press  despatches  say  that  the  French  minister  at  Peking  has 
protested  to  the  foreign  office  against  the  building  of  an  Ameri- 
can railway  through  the  province  of  Kwangsi.  The  minister 
produced  a  hitherto  unpublished  note  from  former  Foreign 
Minister  Sun  Pao-Chi,  written  in  September,  1914,  pledging 
China  to  give  the  French  preference  in  the  financing  of  railways 
and  mines  in  Kwangsi.  The  keeping  of  this  agreement  secret  is 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  open  door.  Dr.  Paul  Reinsch,  the 
American  minister,  has  referred  the  protest  to  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington. 
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THE  DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  COMPANY-EIGHTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Niiw   ^'oRK.  N.   Y.,   Marcli   27.    1917. 
I'u   the  SlucL-liuldcis  of 

The  Ilclaxvmc  tnul   lliulson   Comfonx : 
The    President    and    the    Huard    of    ManaRers    suljiiiil    ihe    foUowiiiK    slale- 
niciils    of    the    affairs    of    your    company    for    tlic    vear    which    ended    with 
neceniber    31,     1916: 

Tlie  results  from  operation  of  the  Coal  Mining  department  were: 

Net 
Revenues.  t  Expenses.  revenues. 

$1S,7.S8,765.02     $15,020,371.89        $738,393.13 
15,860.676.65        14,616,705.70        1,243,970.95 


Vear.  Coal  tnincd. 

1916 7,186,380  tons 

1915 8,100.767  tons 


Increase. 


914.387  tons 


f  101,911.63  $403,666.19     *  $505,577.82 


*  Decrease. 

t  E.xcluding  ta.xes. 

The  results  from  operation  of  tlic   Railroad  ilepartnient   were: 

Net  I'ercentage 

Miles  Operating'  t'*lH-rating  operating     of  expenses 

Year.  operated.        revenues.  expenses.  revenues,      to  revenues. 

1916 9<l')..?8  $J(),634,4-'6.no  $18,111,094.72  $8,523,331.28    68.00 

1915 909  07   23,787,519.00   14.823,625.67   8,963,893.33    62.32 


Increase    .31   $2,846,907.00   $3,287,469.05  *  $440,562.05 

*  Decrease. 

t  Kxcluding  taxes. 


5.68 


R.MLRO.XD   PKPARTMENT. 

Revenues  and   Expenses. 
The   general    disli  ihution   of   the   operating   revenues   and   of    tlio    operating 
expenses   of   the    Railroad    department    was   as    follows: 

1916.  1915. 
Revenues: 

From   Coal    freiglit    traffic.  .  .$1 1,769,005.00  $11,311,690.00 
"      Merchandise   freight 
t  r  a  ffi  c      (including 

switching)     10,748,020.04  8,788.365.15          1,959.654.89 

"       Pa^senfer    traffic 3,124,316.96  2,774,595.02             349.721.94 

"      Express   traffic 379,353.00  338.464.42               40,888.58 

"      Transportation  of  mails         125.382.00  129,618.41             —4,236.41 

"      Miscellaneous    sources.         488,349.00  444.786.00               43,563.00 


INCREASE 
OR  DECREASE. 

$457,315.00 


Total   operating   rev- 
enues    $26,634,426.00 


$23,787,519.00       $2,846,907.00 


Expenses: 

For     Maintenance      of      wav 

and   structures $2,127,853.31 

"       Maintenance    of   equip- 
ment           4,970,920.00 

"      Traffic    expenses    341,579.84 

"      T  r  a  n  s  p  o  r  tation  ex- 
penses         9,513,924.59 

"       Miscellaneous   opera- 

tions     223,457.32 

"      fieneral    expenses 957,517.60 

Less    Tr'anshortittion    for    iii- 

ve.:tmcnt,     Cr C>.    24,157.94 


$1,852,166.23 


3,703,382.44 
315,991.63 


8,007,980.07 


190.758.14 
775,645.74 


$275,687.08 

1,267,537.56 

25,588.21 

1,505.944.52 

32,699.18 
181,871.86 


Cr.     22.298.58     Cr.       1,859.36 


Total     operating    ex- 
penses  $18,111,094.72     $14,823,625.67       $3,287,469.05 


Net   revenues   from  operation..    $8,523,331.28       $8,963,893.33 


Percentage        of        ex- 
penses   to    revenues. 


68.00 


62.32 


-$440,562.05 


S.68 


GENERAL  INCOME  ACCOUNT  OF  TTTE  DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON 

COMPANY.    YEAR    ENDED    DECEMBER    31,    1916.    IN    COM- 

PARLSON   WITH    VEAR   ENDED   DECEMBER  31.   1915. 


INCREASE 
OR  DECREASE. 


1916.  1915. 

Coal  Mining   Department: 

Gross    revenues     $15,758,765.02     $15, 860, 676. 65      —$101,911.63 


Gross  expenses 


15,020.371.89       14,616.705.70 


403,666.19 


Net    revenues    $738,393.13 


Taxes  accrued 


615,090.42 


$1,243,970.95      —$505,577.82 
467.932.98  147.157.44 


Operating  inrome    $123,302.71 

Other   income: 

Dividends  and  interest.... 


704.249.52 

827.552.23 


Gross    income.     Coal     depart 

ment     

RAii.RO\n  Department: 

Gross    operating    revenues ...  $26,634,426.00     $23,787,519.00 
Gross    operating    expenses...    18,111,094.72        14.823.625.67 

Net    opeiating   revenues.... 
Taxes  accrued   .' . 


—$652,735.26 
—512.90 

$1,480,800.39      —$653,248.16 


$2,846,907.00 
3,287,469.05 


$440,562.05 
76.335.36 


$7,766,876.53 


Operating  income    .... 
Other    income: 

Hire    of    e(|uipmenl /'/•,  454.052.71 

Dividends  and  interest 763,593.72 

Miscellaneous  items   "4.573.35 

Total   other    income $404,114.36       $1,073,064.27      —$668,949^91 


Gross     iiuoMic,     Railroad     de- 

parlmci.l $8,170,990.89 

DeIUTCTIONS    IROM     1N(<1MK: 

Rentals     1,928,475.28 

Interesi     on     ImtsI     and     Re 

funding      Mortgage      bonds 

(1943)      1, 2;sS,  I  f,ii. 00 

Interest     on     First     Mortgage 

I'.Mlds    (1017) I  ,0.0011  oil 


$9,356,838.21  —$1,185,847.32 
1.999,352.44  —70,877.16 


I,28S,I()0.IM) 
.rio.ofMi.fMi 


Interest  on   Debenture  Bonds 

(1916)     256,171.67 

Interest  on  First  Lien  Equip- 
ment  bonds    (1922) .  ..         430,953.(10 

Interest    on     I'ivc    Per    Cent 

20- Vear  Gold  bonds   (1935)         391.3.S1.25 

Interest   on    Divisional    bonds  75,00(1.00 

General  interest  and  discount         112,204.70 


1915. 
558.920.00 
433,935.00 


75,000.00 
135,585.80 


Total    deductions    $4,832,345.90       $4,840,953.24 


INfKEASE 
OR  DECREASE. 

302,748.33 

—2,982.00 

391,381.25 

-    23,381.16 

—$8,607.34 


Net   income,   Railroail   depart- 
ment         $3,338,644.99 

General: 
Miscellaneous   income: 
Dividends  and  interest  on  se- 
curities   owned    $13,516.00 

Rentals,   real   estate 14.015.07 

General  interest  and  discount         117,332  28 

Total  income   $144,863.35 

Taxes  accrued    10.074.58 

Interest    on     l'"ive 

Per  Cent  20- Yr. 

Gold  bonds $332,893.02 

Less     interest     on 

proceeds    190,279.2! 


$4,515,884.97  —$1,177,239.98 


$25,432.61 
25,717.05 
98.154.29 


$149,303.95 
9,501.89 


—$11,916.61 

—  11.701.98 

19.177.99 

—$4,440.60 
572.69 


-Dr.  142,613.81     Dr.    65,046.78     Dr.    77,567.03 


Total    deductions    $152,688.39 

Net   income,   general Loss    7,825.04 


$74,548.67 
74,755.28 


.Net  income  carried   to   General 

Profit  and   Loss $4,158,372.18 

9.78%   on 
Percentage  to  capital  stock.  ..  .$42,503,000.00 


$6,071,440.64  —$1,913,068.46 
14.28%   on 
$42,503,000.00  


FINANCIAL. 

Capital  Stock  and  Funded  Debt. 

The  capital  stock  of  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  on  December  31, 
1916,  was  $42,503,000,  there  having  been   no  change  during  the  year. 

The  total  funded  debt  on  December  31,  1916,  was  $62,462,000.  The  Con- 
vertible Four  Per  Cent  Debentures  of  1906,  aggregating  $13,973,000,  ma- 
tured  on  June   15,    1916,   and  were  paid. 

Sinking  Funds. 
During  the  year  there  was  paid  to  the  Trustee  under  the  First  and 
Refunding  Mortgage  the  sum  of  $322,040,  being  one  per  cent  of  the  par 
value  of  the  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  outstanding  on 
June  1,  1916,  making  the  tot.Tl  paid  to  December  31,  1916,  $2,129,070.  This 
sum  has  been  expended  in  additions  and  betterments  to  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty in   accordance   with   the  trust  agreement. 

The  amount  paid  to  the  Trustee  under  the  First  T-ien  Equipment  Trust 
indenture  during  the  year  was  $6.50,000.  The  total  paid  to  date  is  $5,850,000. 
which  has  been  increaspd  bv  r-iccimiulations  of  interest  en  balances  and 
uivestnients.  Complying  with  the  agreement,  bonds  issued  thereunder  hav- 
ing a  value  of  $693,000  have  been  purchased  at  a  cost,  including  accrued 
interest,  of  $708,514.77  and  retired:  $2,043,5X2.90  has  been  expended  for 
equipment  which  has  been  made  subject  to  the  indenture,  and  securities 
and  cash  to  the  amount  of  $2,678,585.43   are  now  held   by  the  Trustee. 

There  was  accumulated  in  the  Coal  department  sinking  fund  during  the 
year,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  passed  on  May  9.  1899.  and  amended 
on  May  10,  1910.  $311,003.92.  which  has  been  applied  to  reimburse  the 
treasury  for  expenditures  for  coal  lands  and  for  unmined  coal  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dividends. 
A    dividend    was    declared    on    December   27,    1916,    to   be   paid   out   of   the 
accumulated   surplus,    upon   the   outstanding   $42,503,000   of   capital   stock,   at 
the  rate  of  nine  per  cent,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $3,825,270,  payable 
during  1917,  as  follows: 

Two  and  one-quarter  per  cent  to  stockholders  of  record  on  February  26, 

1917,  payable  on   March  20,   1917; 
Two    and    one-quarter    per    cent   to    stockholders   of   record    on    May    28. 

1917,   payable  on   Tune  20,    1917; 
Two   and  one-quarter  per  cent  to  stockholders  of  record  on  August   28, 

1917,  payable  on   September  20.   1917; 
Two   and   one-quarter  per  cent   to   stockholders  of  record   on   November 
27,   1917,  payable  on   December  20,  1917. 

COAL  MINING  DEP.XRTMENT. 
The  anthracite  produced  by  this  eompanv  during  1916,  including  the 
product  of  washeries,  aggregated  7.186.380  long  tons,  a  decrease  of  914.387 
below  1915.  The  year's  output  was  10.67  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
all  Pennsylvania  mines  and  washeries,  which  was  67,376,364  long  tons.  The 
number  of  breaker  hours  required  for  tlie  iireparation  of  the  company's 
coal  was  51,341.  Cost  of  production  was  unfavorablv  affected  by  the  in- 
crease in  wages,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  per  day'  and  the 
increased   prices  of  materials  and   supplies. 

Labor. 
The  agreement  with  the  employees,  which  took  effect  on  April  1,  1912, 
terminated  on  March  31.  1916.  and.  after  extended  negotiations,  a  new 
agreement  was  consummated  on  Mav  5.  1916.  effective  on  .April  1,  1916 
extending  for  a  period  of  four  years  from  that  date,  lliat  is.  to  March  3], 
1920.     The  main  points  in  tlic  new  agreement  are: 

(1)  A  change  in  the  length  of  the  working  day  from  nine  to  eight  hours. 

(2)  .An  increase  of  seven  per  cent  in  contract  rates,  i.  e..  the  rates 
paid  for  the  work  of  miners  and  their  laborers  in  cutting  and  loading  coal 
handling   rock.   etc.  ' 

(3)  Payment  to  employees  paid  by  the  dav  or  hour  an  aggregate  of 
three  per  cent  more  for  working  eight  hours  than  thcv  prcvinuslv  received 
for  working  nine  hours.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  Ihe  rate  of 
pay  of  such  employees  of  nearly  sixteen  per  cent. 

(4)  Determination  of  metliod  of  arriving  at  rates  of  pay  of  employees 
working   in  connection   with   machine  mining. 

(5)  A  stipulation  that  the  prices  of  powder  and  miners'  supplies  shall 
he   eontiiuied    during  the    life   of   the   agreement    without   change. 

Like  all  agreements  effected  since  1903,  this  one  provides  an  orderly 
method  for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  arising  and  that,  pending  resort 
to  that  method,  work  shall  not  be  interrupted  bv  a  strike.  The  ineffective- 
ness of  such  agrremcnts  has  been  again  demnnsirated.  The  new  agreement 
was  con-.iiiiimate.I.  as  previouvlv  ^tnled.  on  Mav  5,  1916.  From  Tanuary  I 
iiiiliisive,    there    h.id    I.,  en    f,,in     strikes    involving    a    bjss    of    2U3 
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collioiyliours  or,  on  an  ciKlit  hour  basis,  25'A  collicry-days.  I'roni  May  5 
to  l)ccenil)cc.  31,  iiiLhisivc,  tluTc  were  twiiity-two  strikes  involvniK  a  loss 
of  1  190  lolliery  limns  or,  on  the  same  basis,  148>;'i  coUicryilays.  Uuhhk 
llic  whole  year  there  were  twenty-six  strikes  with  a  total  loss  of  174 
colliery  (lays.  I'rior  to  May  5,  there  was  an  average  of  oi\e  strike  for  each 
Ihirtyoiic  days  anil  the  averaKe  loss  therefrom  was  1.61  colliery-hours  per 
(lay;  on  ami  after  May  :..  thire  w.is  one  slriUe  for  every  eleven  days  and 
an'  average   lo-s   of   4.<>-l   collierv-lionrs   per    day.      ,     ,      ,   ,  ,      ^  ... 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  accentuated  the  labor  shortage  which, 
even  without  the  reduced  hours,  would  have  been  seriously  felt.  This,  with 
the  failure  of  the  usual  supply  of  imniigrants,  upon  which  the  niuurs  regu- 
larly depend  for  the  ordinary  replenishment  of  the  ranks  of  their  laborers, 
and"  the  extraordinary  number  of  withdrawals  due  to  the  unusual  rates  of 
wages  offered  in  munition  works  and  other  industries,  so  decreased  the 
niiiiiher  of  men  employed  and  available  as  materially  to  alTcct  the  output. 
The  "lunibcr  of  men  engaged  in  the  primary  labor  of  production,  that  is. 
llie  miners  and  miners'  laborers  employed  in  cutting  down  coal  and  loading 
it  in  mine-ears,  fell  olT  from  9,752  in  January,  1916,  to  6,967  in  Novenii)er 
a  decrease  of  28.56  per  cent.  Hut  in  January  the  standard  day  involved 
nine  hours  of  etTort,  in  November  only  eight  hours.  The  difference  between 
')7';>  men  working  nine  hours  and  6,967  working  eight  hours  is  a  reduction 
fiom  87,768  hours  per  day  to  55,7JO  hours  per  day,  a  decrease  of  32,032 
hours  or  36.50  per  cent.  In  this  situation  the  unwisdom  of  the  Miners 
(.'ertificatc"  law,  by  which  it  is  made  unlawful  to  employ  as  a  miner  any 
person  who  has  not  had  two  years'  experience  in  the  coal  mines  of  I'cnn- 
>;ylvania,  must  be  apparent  to  all.  This  law  makes  it  mipossible  to  employ 
as  miners  men  who  have  acquired  skill  and  experience  in  other  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  or  in  other  States  or  in  foreign  countries.  There  is  no  such 
restriction  upon  the  employment  of  miners  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere.  Consequently  new  men  of  experience  seldom 
remain  in  the  anthracite  mines,  and  the  records  show  that  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  those  who  begin  in  these  mines  leave  within  the  first  year, 
many  of  them  going  to  bituminous  coal  mines,  in  the  same  State,  in  which 
no  period  of  apprenticeship  is  obligatory.  The  "literacy  test''  imposed  by 
the  new  immigration  law,  finally  passed  over  the  veto  of  President  Wilson 
after  having  failed  when  vetoed  by  President  Taft,  will  add  to  these 
difficulties. 

Maintenance   and   Development. 

Underground  development  was  carried  on  throughout  the  year  and  the 
property  was  fullv  maintained. 

On  December  2,  1916,  the  breaker  at  Plymouth  No.  3  colliery  burned 
down,  and  since  then  the  coal  mined  at  that  place  has  been  prepared  at 
other   breakers.  ,      .       ,     ,     .  ,  . 

Economies  in  breaker  operation  have  been  obtained  during  the  year  by 
alterations  at  Coal  Brook,  Powderly,  Gravity  Slope  and  Von  Storch  col- 
lieries. In  addition,  alterations  were  commenced  at  Olyphant,  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  will  soon  be  completed.  The  alteration  in  the  Olyphant 
electric  plant  has  been  completed,  also  the  power  line  between  Olyphant 
and  Carbondale,  connecting  at  the  latter  point  with  the  Coal  Brook  power 
plant,  so  that  the  plants  at  Carbondale  and  Olyphant  are  now  able  to 
furnish  electric  current  to  Clinton,  Coal  Brook,  Powderly,  Jermyn,  Gravity 
Slope,  Olyphant  and  Eddy  Creek  collieries.  Power  lines  are  also  m  course 
of  construction  from  Olvphant  to  the  collieries  in  the  Scranton  district  for 
use  at  Marvine,  Legitts  Creek  and  Von  Storch  collieries. 

Charges  to  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Coal  department  amounted  to 
$1,336,707.32,  as  against  $800,379.98  in   1915,  as  follows: 

Sinking  shafts  and  shaft  improvements $20,256.75 

Tunnels  and  openings ^H'^?roi 

New  engines,  new  boilers,  boiler  houses  and  fittings 21,715.25 

Rope  haulage,  slopes,   planes  and  ropes 48,142.09 

New  pumps  and  pump  rooms _ ■ 53,948.98 

Electric  plants,  electric  machines,  machinery  and  electric  locomo- 
tives        265,961.33 

Improvements  to  breakers  and  washeries 519.048.45 

Miscellaneous   195,214.46 

$1,336,707.32 
RAILROAD   DEPARTMENT. 
Operating  Revenues  and  Expenses. 
The    total    oi'pratin;;    revenues    amounted    to    $26.6.''4,426,    an    increase    of 
$3,846,907,   or    11.97    per  cent   over    1915;    revenue   from   merchandise   traffic 
increased    $1,959,654.89,    or    22.30    per    cent;    from   coal    traffic    $457,315,    or 
4.04    per   cent;    from    passenger   traffic    $349,721.94,    or    12.60   per    cent,    and 
from     miscellaneous     sources     $80,215.17,     or     8.79     per     cent.     The     gross 
"    receipts    from    passengers    were    again    less    than    in    the    year    1913.     The 
reductions    in    anthracite    rates    ordered    by   the    Interstate    Commerce    Com- 
mission   took    effecl    on    Anvil    1.    1916,    and,    in    con-equence,    this    movement 
produced  $270,440   less  than  would  have  been  received  at  the   former  rates. 
If   the   reductions  had   been   in   effect  from  January   1,   the  loss  would   have 
been     $365,141.     Even     before     these     reductions     the     rates     received     for 
anthracite    were   lower,    for    any    given    length    of   haul,    per   ton    per   mile    or 
per    car    mile    (loaded    and    empty    movement    being    considered)    than    the 
average   of   the   rates   applicable   to   other   freight. 

Charges  to  operating  expenses  for  the  year  1916  aggregated  $18,111,- 
094.72,  or  $3,287,469.05  more  than  in  1915.  However,  the  totals  shown 
in  the  accounts  for  1916  are  not  directly  comparable  with  those  for  earlier 
years  for  the  reason  that,  in  order  to  meet  requirements  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  charges  on  account  of  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment were  increased,  in  1916,  by  $355,016.52  to  balance  credits  amounting 
to  that  sum  to  a  new  reserve  for  "accrued  depreciation"  of  rolling  stock. 
There  were  no  corresponding  charges  in  1915,  and  this  amount  should 
be  deducted  from  the  total  for  1916  before  comparing  with  1915.  Making 
this  exclusion,  the  comparison  shows  an  increase  of  $2,932,452.53,  or 
19.78  per  cent,  and  $85,545.53,  or  3.00  per  cent,  more  than  the  increase 
in  operating  revenues.  With  the  same  deduction,  the  operating  expenses 
(;f  1916  amounted  to  66.67  per  cent  of  the  operating  revenues,  as  against 
62.32  in  1915;  including  the  new  charges  for  depreciation  of  equipment, 
the  operating  ratio  of  1916  appears  as  68.00  per  cent.  The  rise  in  this 
ratio  was  principally  the  result  of  (a)  the  lower  average  receipts  per  ton 
of  freight  per  mile  caused  by  the  compulsory  reduction  in  anthracite  rates; 
(b)  the  continued  enhancement  of  labor  costs  by  means  of  increase  in 
wages  and  diminished  service  per  unit  of  payment,  and  (c)  increases  in 
the  prices  of  necessary  materials  and  supplies.  The  year's  operating 
expenses  were  $1,189,622  greater  than  they  would  have  been  at  the  wages 
and  prices  of  1915:  of  this  aggregate  $427,699  was  due  to  increases  in 
wages  and  $761,923  to  increases  in  prices.  The  upward  fcndeiiiy  in 
prices    is   still    in    progress. 

Expenses  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  increased  $275,''^/ ''S, 
or  14  88  per  cent,  although  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  outlay  for  renew 
als  of  ties  of  $142,306.45.  Aside  from  an  increase  of  $50,073.01  in  th'- 
cost  of  removing  snow  and  ire,  due  tn  iinusuallv  adverse  weather  condi 
tions,  the  increases  were  iirincipally  the  result  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor 
and    materials. 

The  charges  for  maintenance  of  equipment  exceeded  those  of  (lie 
jirevious  year  by  $1,267,537.56,  or  34.23  per  cent.  This  increase  includes 
an  increase  of  $629,813.19  in  the  cost  of  repairs  to  locomotives  and 
freight  and  passenger  cars;  higher  prices  of  materials  .iccoi'iit  for  $.1RX,2()4 
of  this  increase  and  higher  rates  of  wages  for  $235,619.  Tt  also  includes 
an    increase    of   $230,992.38    in    the    charges   on  4iccount   of    rctireincnts   of 


locomotives,  fi eight  cars  and  work  equipment  which  it  was  considered 
undesirable  to  retain  in  service  and  the  items  for  depreciation,  previously 
referred  to,  aggregating  $355,016.52.  Thestr  depreciation  charges  coin- 
inenced  on  June  1,  1916,  and  were  thereafter  accrued  at  the  monthly 
rate  of  one-sixth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  cquii)mcnt, 
the  c<|uivalenl  of  two  per  cent  per  year.  Depreciation  charges  were  not 
consi<lercd  permissible,  in  1915  and  preceding  years,  for  the  reason  that 
the  values  at  which  your  equipment  was  carried  in  your  accounts  had 
been  so  heavily  diminished,  prior  to  1907,  by  arbitrary  credits  to  cost 
(if  eciuipnieiil.  that  it  was,  as  a  whole,  cariied  in  your  balance  slicet 
,1^  worth  very  iiinch  less  than  aii\'  reasonalile  estimate  of  its  real  value. 
.\n  independent  appraisal  coTiiijleted  during  1916,  by  a  committee  of  thor- 
oughly iiualilicd  experts,  determined  the  real  value,  and  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  institution  of  regular  charges  for  depreciation,  there  was  a  charge 
to  cost  of  cciuipmcnt  of  $2,914,535.18,  the  excess  over  the  book  value,  and 
a  credit  of  the  same  mm  to  a  dcineciation  reserve.  .Mthough  charges  for 
<1(  prceiation  may  tend  to  recreate  a  discrepancy  between  real  values  and 
the  net  book  values,  it  was  considered  suitable  to  defer  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  begin  the  regular  accrual  of  a 
ill  ineeialioii  reserve.  Eliminating  the^e  depreciation  charges,  in  order  to 
liennit  a  valid  comparison  (and  because  the  amounts  were  not  actually  ex- 
pended), the  real  increase  in  the  expenses  of  maintenance  of  eiiuipmeiit  is 
seen  to  have  been  $912,321.04.  or  24.64  per  cent. 

Traffic  expenses  increased  $25,588.21,  or  8.10  per  cent;  transportation 
expenses  $1,505,944.52,  or  18.81  per  cent  (of  which  $643,994.12,  or  42.77 
per  cent,  represents  the  increased  cost  of  locomotive  fuel)  and  general 
expenses  $181,871.86,  or  23.45  per  cent  (of  which  $82,383.75,  or  45.30 
jier  cent,  represents  the  added  expenses  required  by  the  valuation  of  your 
company's  property  which  is  now  being  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress). 
Operating  Efficiency. 
The  average  freight-train  load  of  1916  was  717.75  tons,  an  increase  of 
9.99  per  cent  over  652.58  tons,  the  average  of  1915,  and  of  54.54  per  cent 
over  464.45  tons,  the  average  of  1910.  Although  the  number  of  tons  of 
freight  carried  one  mile  increased  20.55  per  cent  over  1915  and  39.77  per 
cent  over  1910,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  run  by 
freight  locotnotiyes  of  only  13.70  per  cent  as  compared  with  1915  and  of 
only   5.44  per  cent  as  compared  with    1910. 

So-called  "Full  Crew"  Law. 
The  so-called  "full-crew"  laws,  in  effect  in  Pennsylvania  since  July  15, 
1911,  and  in  New  York  since  September  1,  1913,  added  $172,859.49  to 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  year  without  obtaining  any  service  to  the 
public  or  to  the  company.  Of  this  total  $42,975.98  was  incurred  by  reason 
of  the  Pennsylvania  statute  and  $129,883.51  was  due  to  that  of  New 
York.  The  total  compares  with  $143,561.66  and  the  respective  items 
with  $36,859.95  and  $106,701.71  in  1915.  The  total  statute-compelled 
waste  resulting  from  these  laws  was,  to  December  31,  1916,  $612,321.60. 
.Although  a  supposed  relation  to  safety  is  the  sole  excuse  for  those  laws 
it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  barely  two  per  cent  of  the  total  casualties 
on  railroads  could  be  even  remotely  affected  by  the  number  of  men  in 
the  train  crews.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  which  meets  only 
biennially,  passed  a  bill  repealing  this  law  at  its  last  session,  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Brumbaugh.  The  effort  for  repeal  will  be  renewed 
at  the  session  of  this  year.  Efforts  during  the  past  year  to  repeal  the 
New  York  law  were  without  result,  but  will  be  continued  at  the  present 
session. 

Employees  in  Military  Service. 
Certain  of  your  officers  and  employees  were  called  during  the  year,  as 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  into  military  service  upon  the  Mexican 
frontier.  In  all  instances  of  this  sort  indeterminate  leaves  of  absence 
were  granted  and  the  company  assumed  the  payment  to  all  having  de- 
pendents of  the  entire  difference  between  their  compensation  by  the 
National  government  and  their  regular  salaries  or  wages.  All  others 
were  continued  upon  the  pay-roll  at  one-half  their  regular  pay.  On 
December  31,  1916,  the  amounts  expended  under  these  arrangements  aggie- 
gated  $12,368.10,  and  there  remained  in  the  military  service  twenty-three 
persons  with  whom  such  arrangements  were  in  effect. 
Service  and  Wages  of  Trainmen. 
A  lor.g-continued  agitation  resulted,  early  in  1916,  in  a  combination  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  enginemen  and  trainmen  employed  in 
the  I'nited  States  and  organized  in  tlie  "Big  Four"  brotherhoods  and  a 
demand,  in  the  name  of  this  combination,  for  changes  in  rates  of  pay  and 
conditions  of  service  which  it  was  felt  were  impossible  to  concede.  The 
engine  and  train  employees  of  your  company  became,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  parties  to  this  combination  and  to  the  ensuing  demand.  Although 
these  demands,  if  agreed  to,  would  not  have  reduced  the  length,  in  hours, 
of  any  trip  or  the  day's  employment  of  any  employee,  the  movement 
falsely  masqueraded  as  an  attempt  to  place  the  labor  affected  on  an 
eight-hours  per  day  basis  and  gained  some  emotional  support  by  means 
of  the  deception.  It  would  be  superfluous  at  this  time  to  describe  the 
extended  negotiations  conducted  by  representatives  of  the  combination 
of  labor  organizations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  committee  representing 
most  of  the  railways  affected,  on  the  other,  all  failing  to  result  in  a  settle- 
ment. The  Federal  authorities,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Newlands 
act.  also  failed  to  induce  an  agreement,  and,  after  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  commanded  the  attendance  in  Washington  of  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  employees  and  the  railways,  he  informed  the  latter 
that  the  employees  had  definitely  refused  to  become  parties  to  arbitration 
in  any  form  or  by  .^ny  tribunal.  This  i  ef usal  was  especially  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fnct  that  the  provisions  for  arbitration  in  the  Newlands 
act  were  originally  formulated  at  a  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  employees  and  the  railroads  and  its  passage  was  urged  upon  Con- 
gress by  the  President  at  their  recommendation.  At  all  stages  of  this 
difference  your  company  and  all  other  railways  involved  were  willing,  and 
made  their  willingness  known  by  repeated  offers,  to  submit  it  to  any 
form  of  impartial  arbitration,  either  that  provided  for  by  the  Act  of 
Congress,  known  as  the  Newlands  law,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, or  by  a  special  tribunal  to  be  selected  by  the  President  or  in 
such  manner  as  he  might  direct.  The  uncompromising  attitude  of  the 
labor  representatives  was  not  modified  until  Congress  enacted  the  meas- 
ure now  known  as  the  "Adamson"  law.  With  the  enactment  of  that 
measure  the  order  for  a  general  strike,  which  had  been  issued  even  while 
the   President  was  still   seeking  to  effect  a  compromise,  was  withdrawn. 

The  Adrimsim  law  fixes  eight  hours  as  the  slaiidard  day,  for  purposes 
of  payment  and  without  placing  any  new  restrictions  upon  the  number 
of  consecutive  hours  of  duly,  and  temporarily,  for  a  period  which  cannot 
eontiniu'  after  ()ctobcr  30,  1917.  prohibits  any  less  payment  for  the  new 
standard  day  than  the  standard  day's  wages  in  force  when  it  was  enacted 
P.v  .1  'oiiimand  that  will  also  expire  with  the  same  period,  it  requires  pro 
till  I  payments  for  all  time  in  excess  of  eight  hours.  Counsel  advised  triat 
this  statute  was  of  doubtful  <-onstitutionality  and,  in  view  of  the  large 
additional  expense  and  the  serious  operating  problems  which  It  would 
entail,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  secure  a  iudicial  determination  before 
.-.ssnming  these  additional  burdens.  To  that  end,  numerous  suits  were 
brnughl.  including  one  by  your  rompany;  a  test  case  was  fitially  selected 
by  agreement  with  the  Attorney  General,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  pending 
a  decision,  the  Federal  authorities  would  refrain  from  efforts  to  enforce 
the  contested  statute  and  the  railways  wonld  keep  accounts  that  would 
enable   them,   should   the  statute  be  sustained,   to  pay  at  the  new  rates  for 
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all  services  rendered  on  and  after  January  1,  1917,  its  effective  date. 
'I'lie  test  case  was  taken  jiromptly  to  the  Supreme  (,"ourt,  was  argued  on 
January  8,  and  on  Marcli  19,  1917,  a  judgnuiil  was  rendered,  sanctioned 
l>.y  the  opinion  of  tivc  ol  t!ie  nine  ineinl)ers  of  tlie  Court  and  over  the 
dissent    of   four,   sustaining   the    Act    of    Congress. 

This  decision  sustain-;  the  aulhorjtv  uf  Congress  lo  settle  disputes  anionic 
those  engaged  in  the  operation  of  interstate  railways,  so  far  as  such 
disputes  interrupt  or  threaten  to  interrupt  interstate  commerce,  by  resort 
10  compulsory  arbitration  and  declares  that  railway  employees  who  have 
voluntarily  engaged  in  such  commerce  have  thereby  so  far  subjecteil 
tliemselves  to  public  control  that  Congress  may  prohibit  united  action  on 
iheir  part  which  would  interfeie  with  the  onlcrly  movement  of  inter- 
state passengers  and  •fninht.  In  utliL-r  uuids,  the  power  of  Congress 
is  held  to  he  sufficient  to  prohibit  conspiracies  and  strikes  in  interstate 
railway    commerce. 

The  situation  created  by  the  leaders  of  the  "Big  I'our"  brotherhoods  on 
the  very  eve  of  this  decision  demonstrates  the  need  of  Congressional  legis- 
lation giving  practical  and  permanent  expression  to  this  authority.  For  a 
week  before  tne  decision  was  rendered  these  leaders  threatened  a  general 
railway  strike,  and  even  after  Piesideiit  Wilson  had  made  an  appeal,  sup- 
ported by  representations  of  extreme  national  exigency,  to  patriotism, 
their  purpose  to  strike  was  reiterated,  until,  only  a  few  hours  before  the 
Court  spoke  the  railway  officers  concluded  that  their  duty  to  the  Nation 
required  them  to  make  concessions  that  would  have  been  permissible  under 
no  other  conditions.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that,  with  this  extreme  object 
lesson  in  view,  Congress  will  not  permit  the  brief  mandate  of  the  Adam- 
son  law  to  expire  without  first  having  empowered  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  hear  and  determine  all  disputes  concerning  wages  and  cop- 
ditions  of  employment  and  prohibiting  all  concerted  action  to  interfere 
witli   the   free   movement   of   interstate   railway   commerce. 

Tlie  Adamson  law  provides  for  an  official  inquiry  concerning  the  results 
of  the  system  which  it  imposes,  including  the  new  scale  of  wages,  and  a 
commission  consisting  of  Major-Ccneral  George  W.  Goethals,  lately  in 
charge  of  construction  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal;  Honorable 
Ixlgar  E.  Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Honorable 
Cieorge  Rublee,  formerly  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  been  named 
to  make  the  investigation.  It  will  be  shown  to  this  Commission  that  the 
advance  in  wages  required  by  the  new  law  involves  an  ad<lition  of  more 
than  $50,000,000  per  year  to  railway  expenses,  and  that  unless  the  wages 
rates  are  to  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period,  the  railways 
must  be  provided  with  additional  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  this  added  drain 
upon    their   resources. 

Taxes. 

The  burden  of  taxation  grov/s  heavier  with  every  year.  With  net  oper- 
ating revenue  diminished,  as  compared  with  1915,  by  the  sum  of  $440,- 
562.05,  the  taxes  exacted  by  the  various  authorities  to  which  your  railway 
property  and  earnings  are  subject  increased  $76, ,335. 36,  or  11.22  per  cent. 
The  taxes  of  1916  absorbed  8.88  per  cent  of  net  ojierating  revenue,  which 
compares  with  7.59  per  cent  in  1915.  Comparing  1916  with  1907,  the  later 
year  shows  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  of  $52,319.94,  or  less 
than  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent,  and  taxes  show  an  increase  of  $403,588.73, 
or  114.37  per  cent;  the  increase  in  taxes  thus  amounting  to  nearly  eight 
times  the  whole  increase  in  the  fund  out  of  which  interest  on  indebtedness 
and  compensation  for  the  use  of  capital,  as  well  as  taxes,  must  be  paid. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  invested,  during  the  same  period  was  26.59 
per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  tax  payments  of  each  of 
the  last  ten  years  and  the  absolute  and  relative  increases  for  each  year 
since   1907   and   for   the  whole   period: 

Increase  Over 
Next   Previous   Year.  Increase  Over   1907. 

Year.  Taxes  Paid.  Amount.         Per  cent.         Amount.  Per  cent. 

1907 $352,866 

190,S 413.0.")  $60,163  17.05  $60,163  17.05 

1909 411.469  1,560*  .38*  58,603  16.61 

1910 497,408  85,939  20.89  144,542  40.96 

1911 56 '.410  65.01)2  13.07  209.544  59.38 

1912 600.944  38.534  6.85  248,078  70.30 

191? 623,107  22,163  3.69  270,241  76.58 

1914 671.119  48.012  7.71  318,253  90.19 

1915 680,110  9,000  1.34  327,253  92.74 

1916 756,455  76,336  11.22  403,589  114.37 

'Decrease. 

'Hie  United  States  and  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ver- 
mont, severally  possess  and  exercise  power  to  exact  taxes  which  must 
be  met  out  of  the  net  operating  revenues  of  your  railway  property.  The 
hederal  taxini,'  power  was  temporarily  applied  to  the  railways  during  the 
Civil  war  .-hk;,  again,  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  but  prior  to  1909 
it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  draw  from  railway  earnings 
.'iuy  pari  of  its  ordinary  re'cnnt-s  in  tinus  of  peace.  The  emergency  taxes 
<if  the  first  period  veie  ;d>ol!'-lied  in  1874  ,ii'd  those  of  the  sicond  period  in 
1902.  The  .Act  of  Congress  of  .\ugust  5,  1909,  provided  for  an  annual  tax 
of  one  per  cent  upon  the  net  annual  income  in  excess  of  five  thousand 
dollars  of  all  corporations  doing  business  in  the  United  States,  including 
railway  corporations,  this  being  the  first  Federal  statute  adopted  during  a 
period  of  National  peace  which  placed  a  tax  directly  upon  railway  property 
or  revenue  s.  This  one  per  cent  income  tax  was  re-enacted,  without  the  five 
thousand  dollars  exemption  and  witliout  the  restriction  to  corporations 
nctu.Uly  doing  business,  as  a  part  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  October  3. 
1913.  By  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916,  the  rate  of  this  tax  was  doubled 
and  the  new  rate  was  made  to  apply  to  the  tax  to  he  paid  with  reference  to 
the  income  of  the  year  that  ended  with  December  31,  1916.  In  addition, 
this  company  is  recpiired,  bv  the  contracts  under  wliich  certain  of  its  bonds 
and  debentures  were  issued,  to  pav  interest  withcmt  deduction  for  any  tax 
on  such  interest  which  it  is  required  to  withhold  and  pay.  The  Federal 
authorities  have  heUl,  so  far  without  effective  objection,  that  railways  are 
required  to  withhold  and  pay,  on  account  of  those  of  their  individu.'d  bond- 
holders who  have  taxable  incomes,  one  per  cent  of  the  interest  falling  due 
on  corporate  bonds,  whether  registered  or  coupon  bonds,  and  the  inquiry 
whether  this  is  a  tax  of  the  chaarcter  intended  by  the  "tax  free"  clauses 
has  been  held  in  abeyance.  Therefore,  a  nart  of  the  income  tax  nominally 
laid  upon  the  holders  of  your  company's  bonds  has,  in  fact,  been  home  by 
the  company.  If  this  continues,  the  amount  thus  exacted  will  be  practi- 
cally doubled  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  "normal"  tax  from  one  to 
two  per  cent.  Again,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  October  22,  1914, 
and  the  joint  resolution  of  December  17,  1915,  the  Federal  government 
required  bills  of  lading  and  sundry  other  documents,  more  or  less  regu- 
larly necessary  in  the  business  of  your  company,  to  bear  internal  revenue 
staiiips.  which  had  to  be  provided  either  at  its  expense  or  that  of  those 
with  whom  it  had  transactions  or  for  whom  it  performed  services.  These 
stamp  taxes  were  repealed  by  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916.  The  latter 
Act  has,  however,  provided  a  new  tax  which  will  have  to  be  met  out  of 
the  revenues  of  1917.  This  is  coming  to  be  known  as  the  "capital  stock 
tax,"  and  is  defined  in  the  statute  as  "a  special  excise  tax  with  respect  to 
the  carrying  on  or  dointr  business. '_'  This  tax  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
"fifty  cents  for  each  $1,000  of  the  fair  value"  of  the  capital  stock,  and  "in 
fstimating  the  value  of  capital  stock  the  surplus  and  undivided  profits  shall 
be  included."  There  is  an  exemption  in  every  case,  of  capital  stock  to 
the    "fair    value"    of    $99,000.     To    these    new    forms    of    taxation    the    in- 


genuity of  the  lawmakers  in  devising  means  to  obtain  largely  increased 
governmental  revenues  at  the  expense  of  industry,  while  preventing  general 
realization  (if  the  magnitude  of  the  burden  laid  upon  production,  has  just 
now  added  yet  another  and  especially  burdensome  Federal  tax.  The  new 
measure  lays  a  tax  uf  eight  per  cent  upon  all  corporate  income  which 
exceeds  live  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  amount 
invested  in  the  corporate  business,  exclusive  of  amounts  obtained  by  the 
issue  of  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness.  Interest  un  bonds  or 
nther  indebtedness  is  to  be  deducted  before  the  statement  of  eurporate 
income,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  the  total  of  such  imlehtedness  shall 
not  be  more  than  double  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock.  .\s  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  is  not  less  than  six  per  cent  in  any  state  ami  is  eight  per 
cent  in  some,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  tax  will  directly  and  heavily  penalize 
productive  elticiency.  Altiunigh  it  is  very  many  years  since  any  consider- 
able American  railway  has  in  any  twelve-months'  period  earned  as  much 
as  eight  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  property  used  by  it  in  the  public 
service,  this  tax  will  fall  heavily  upon  some  railways  whose  credit  formerly 
permitted  the  borrowing,  at  relatively  low  rates  of  interest,  of  considerable 
portions  of  the  capital   used. 

FEDERAL  VALUATION. 

Engineering  parties  representing  the  Division  of  Valuation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  been  engaged  in  field  work  connected 
with  the  valuation  of  your  railway  property  since  July  1,  1916.  Your  own 
Valuation  Department  is  co-operating  fully  with  the  Government,  and  is 
taking  all  proper  measures  to  facilitate  a  just  valuation.  The  cost  of 
this  inquiry  to  this  company  during  the  year  1916  was  $123,750.46,  and 
during  the  four  years  1913  to  1916  it  caused  a  total  expenditure  of 
$198,313.26. 

Governmental  appropriations  for  this  work  for  the  period  to  end  with 
June  30,  1917,  aggregate  $9,300,000.  In  a  recent  statement  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Director  of 
Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said  that  with  annual 
expenditures  of  $3,500,000  the  field  work  could  be  completed  in  the  year 
1920,  making  a  total  cost  on  June  30,  1920,  of  $19,800,000.  (These  figures 
as  to  cost  and  time  compare  strangely,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
with  the  original  oflRcial  estimates  of  not  less  than  $1,750,000,"  as  the 
total  cost,  antl  eighteen  months,  as  the  probable  duration  of  the  work.) 
The  cost  to  the  railroads,  to  June  30,  1916,  was  $'9,525,781.69,  of  which 
$5,102,340.79,  or  53.56  per  cent,  was  expended  during  the  last  year  of  the 
period.  The  annual  cost  to  the  railways  is  rapidly  increasing  for  the 
reason,  among  others,  that  the  public  authorities  in  charge  are  very  in- 
genious in  finding  ways  to  force  the  railways  to  bear  the  heavier  burdens 
of  cost.  At  the  minimum,  the  cost  to  the  railways  of  this  work  will  l>e 
double  tliat  of  the  Government,  or  not  less  than  $39,600,000.  This  would 
give  a  total  cost  of  $59,400,000,  a  sum  which  is  pretty  certain  to  be  con- 
siderably exceeded.  The  railroads  welcomed  this  valuation,  in  confidence 
that  it  would  set  finally  at  rest  all  questions  as  to  the  integrity  of  the 
statements  of  cost  of  road  and  equi|)ment  upon  their  books  and  forever  put 
an  end  to  charges  of  over-capitalization.  It  is,  therefore,  with  surprise 
and  disappointment  that  it  is  found  that  the  moment  that  the  initial  results 
seem  likely  soon  to  become  available,  reiiresentatives  of  a  number  of  state 
railroad  commissions  adopt  an  attitude  antagonistic  to  statements  of  value 
by  the  Federal  commission,  arguing  that  no  authority  to  determine  a 
valuation  is  conferred  by  the  Act  of  Congress  and  that  all  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  empowered  to  do  is  ascertain  facts  concerning 
the  quantities  and  prices  of  the  land,  material  and  labor  represented  by  the 
railway  properties  which  are  investigated.  This  would  leave  the  actual 
duty  of  valuation  to  some  undefined  and  unknown  agency  to  be  performed 
at  some  time  not  fixed.  To  cause  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $60,000,000 
with  so  slight  a  purpose  and  result  would  be  such  extravagant  trifling  that, 
even  were  the  Act  ambicnons,  and  it  certainlv  is  not,  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  the  extent  of  the  Congressional  intent.  The  Interstate  Com- 
rnerce  Commission  has  taken  the  argument  of  the  representatives  of  the 
State  Commissions  under  advisement,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  find 
in  It  any  real  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  manifest  purpose  of  Congress 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  reported  the  average  par  value 
of  tlie  securities  outstanding  against  each  mile  of  the  American  system, 
tlie  most  efficient  railway  agency  of  land  transportation  anywhere  existing', 
as  of  Tune   30,    1914,   as   $66,661.     This   average   ought  to  be  compared   with 

tlie    following   figures  based   upon   data    in    the   latest   available   issue 1915 

of   the   Archiv  fiir  Eisenhahntvesen: 

Average 
„   .,  ,  Miles  Capitalization 

Railways   of  Represented.  Per  Mile 

r'ls'.-ind    23,436  $284,805 

l^'.'iii""   2,705  1 99  505 

1:""^°  ,•  •  •, 25,236  152,776 

Switzerland    3,055  136,694 

V^'y 8,699  130,041 

■'>>'s;na    14,216  126  949 

(■crmany   38,155  1261099 

'^.I'Y'''"' ,  •  •  ■, '"•8' '  «7,990 

Netherlands    1.653  86  787 

■^I^"'"   9,076  83;348 

"ii'isary   13,332  74,557 

Average   $136,779 

The  .ivernge  for  Europe,  more  than  double  that  for  the  United  States 
represents  railways,  all  of  which  arc  far  inferior  in  capacity  and  efficiency 
to  those  of  this  country.  Moreover,  they  charge  far  higher  rates  and 
pay    far   lower   wages. 

Raw  WW  Mail  Pay. 
Since  last  year's  report  there  have  been  material  changes  in  the  difficult 
and  unsatisfactory  situation  with  regard  to  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
I'.y  provisions  contained  in  the  Postal  Appropriations  Act  of  fulv  28 
1916,  Congress  transferred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comm'ission"  subject 
to  only  slight  restrictions,  the  whole  duty  to  fix  the  standards  of  service 
and  the  units  and  rates  of  payment.  Pending  this  determination  the 
1  os; master  General  was  authorized  to  make  experimental  changes  in  the 
basis  of  payment,  and  he  has  construed  this  authorization  as  empowering 
linn  to  change  substantially  the  whole  service  to  the  "space  basis"  which 
he  has  long  advocated.  This  action  was  taken  to  go  into  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1916.  The  "space  basis"  is  objectionable  to  the  carriers  because  it 
IS  variable  and  indeterminate  and  makes  helpful  comparisons  with  other 
railway  services  impossible.  There  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  be 
objectionable  to  a  government  wishing  to  render  satisfactory  nostal  services 
and  to  deal  fairly  with  the  railways  essentially  assisting '  therein  More- 
over, the  Postmaster  General  claims  the  right  to  demand  without  compen- 
sation  certain  services,  which  this  company  among  others  is  now  rendering 
under  protest  and  with  notice  that  it  will  seek  to  recover  proper  remunera- 
tion, of  mail  messengers,  return  of  space  needed  in  one  direction  only 
linndlinc:  of  mail  on  trains  and  in  stations  and  transportation  of  public 
officers  and  employees  Owing  to  the  broad  powers  accorded  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  these  obnoxious  conditions  need  not 
continue.  The  Commission  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  learn  and 
must  be  assumed  to  know,  that  the  passenger-train  service  of  nearly  all 
.American  railways  fails  to  produce  anvthing  like  reasonable  returns  It 
must,  therefore,  be  expected  that  the  Commission  will  not  hesitate  at  the 
drastic  action   necessary  in   order  to  place  the  portion   of  that  service  thus 
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mil    .mil    iHuiiirly    ri-iuuncia- 


;iii  I'xi-inilivi-  oidcT  iliaiining  llie 
woIkIiI  <>1  tlu'  mails  ciinii-d  on 
November  the  basis  of  iiaynu'iil, 
mail  |>a.v  of  every  railway.  'Ibis 
egalily  ami  le<l  lo  tlu-  aecimuila- 
liaviiin    an    aHgregatc    of    several 


transfei  icil    lo   ils    iiimiiilialc   eoiiliol    upon 
lue    baMS. 

Ill     1907,    tbe     roslmaster    C.riuial.    by 
metlioil    of    eakulatiiiK    tbe    average    ilaily 
e.ieb    railway    route,    tlieii    ami    until    last 
brouk-bt    about   an    lieavy    reiluclion    iu    tbe 
action    was   considered    of    very    doid)tful 

lion     of    claims    aKainsl    tbe    (.iovernmeut  ...     _ 

millions  of  dollars.  'Jest  cases  were  presented  in  tbe  Court  of  Claims 
of  tbe  I'niteil  Stales,  and  tbe  original  decision  was  favorable  to  (be  rail- 
ways, but  a  reargument  was  ordered  wbich  resulted  in  a  second  opinion 
and  a  contrary  decision.  Tbe  railways  directly  involved  appealed  to  the 
.Supreme  Court  wbich  has  iiist  divided  equally  <)"  the  (U'estion,  one  of  tbe 
justices  being  unable  to  sit  in  the  case  because  of  former  connection  with 
It  as  Attorney  CJeneral  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  etfect  of  this  division 
1^.  to  atiirni  tlie  adverse  iudijmcnt  of  tbe  Court  of  C"laims  as  to  tbe  particu- 
lar cases  presented  to  tbe  Court  but  without  constituting  an  authority  as 
to   any   other  claims. 

Industrial   Department. 

During  1916,  one  hundred  and  ten  new  manufacturing  or  commercial 
istablisbments  located  on  tbe  tracks  of  your  company,  as  compared  with 
iiinety-thri.e  in  191.S.  The  freight  received  from  these  new  enterprises 
is  estimated  as  695,615  tons,  and  the  revenue  accruing  to  your  railway 
therefrom  as  $845,082.  The  efforts  of  tbe  Industrial  Dei)artmeiit  to  obtain 
new  industries  and  to  assist  and  stimulate  tbe  industries  already  served, 
to  the  eiul  that  tbe  regions  reached  by  your  railway  lines  shall  develop 
ill  industry  and  prosperity,  are  continuous.  Eli'orts  to  promote  the  loca- 
tion of  public  and  private"  camps  in  the  many  especially  attractive  regions 
to  which  access  is  by  means  of  passenger  service  over  your  rails  have  pro- 
duced excellent  results  and  will  be  continued. 

Additions  and  liETTERMiiiNTs. 
Renewal  and  strengthening  of  bridges  on  the  main  line  to  permit  the 
use  of  iieavier  locomotives  was  continued  during  1916.  Tbe  total  expended 
on  this  work  to  December  31,  1916,  was  $-123,092.46,  of  which  $173,181.64 
represents  additions  to  the  capital  invested,  and  $249,910.82  was  charged 
to  operating  expenses.  Expenditures  for  reinforcing  abutments  and  simi- 
lar work  in  connection  with  this  program  aggregated  to  December  31,  1916, 
$90,258.70,  of  which  $61,253.55  was  charged  to  cost  of  property  and 
$29,005.15    to   ojjerating   expenses. 

At  Fonda  avenue,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  a  new  steel  foot  bridge  has  been 
erected  to  carry  pedestrians  over  your  tracks,  at  a  cost  of  $19,054.91,  and 
at  Butler  street,  Wilkes-Barre,  I'a.,  a  new  viaduct  was  built  by  the  city 
authorities.  Your  company's  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  latter,  charge- 
able to  cost  of  property,  was  $22,386.02.  The  elimination  of  three  grade 
crossings  in  the  towns  of  Castleton  and  Poultney,  Vt.,  mentioned  in  the 
last  reiiort,  is  in  inogress,  and  there  has  been  ex))ended  thereon,  to 
date,  $15,035.25,  your  company's  proportion  being  sixty-five  per  cent.  Ihe 
elimination  of  the  grade  crossing  at  South  Main  street,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y., 
was  completed  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $31,964.36,  of  which  $15,982.18 
was  paid  by  your  company.  To  improve  highway  crossing  conditions,  an 
agreement  has  been  made  with  the  town  of  Colonic,  N.  Y.,  to  relocate 
the  Spring  street  crossing,  adjacent  to  your  Colonie  shops,  at  an  estimated 
cost    of    $15,035. 

In  order  to  reduce  curvature,  realignment  of  the  track  south  of  Alta- 
mont,  N.  Y.,  and  construction  of  a  new  concrete  arch  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  bridge  No.  19,  have  been  authorized  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$65,855,  of  which  $12,759  will  be  chargeable  to  cost  of  property  and 
$53,096  to  operating  expenses.  The  reduction  of  grade  of  the  main-line 
track  at  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  with  certain  changes  to  Bridge  No.  19,  has  been 
authorized   at  an   estimated   cost  of   $28,700. 

Revision  of  grades  on  the  northbound  main-line  track  between  Worcester 
and  Kicbmondville  Summit  has  been  started  and  there  has  been  expended 
to  date  $45,303.80,  of  which  $44,382.78  was  charged  to  cost  of  property 
and  $921.02  to  operating  expenses.  A  new,  northbound,  third  track, _  about 
eight  milts  in  length,  is  under  construction  from  Schoharie  Junction  to 
Delanson,  N.  Y.,  on  which  there  has  been  expended  to  date  $154,477.01, 
of  which  $151,823.67  has  been  charged  to  cost  of  property  and  $2,653.34 
to  operating  expenses.  Together,  these  improvements  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  maximum  grade  against  northbound  traffic  between 
Oneonta  and  Delanson  and  Mohawk  Yard  to  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 
The  construction  of  extensions  to  passing  sidings  and  general  improve- 
ments at  Schenevus,  N.  Y.,  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report  was  com- 
pleted during  the  year  at  a  total  cost  of  $29,780.12,  of  which  $28,342.25 
was  charged  to  cost  of  property  and  $1,437.87  to  operating  expenses.  To 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  large  increase  in  business  at  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y.,  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  government 
military  training  camp,  the  construction  of  two  additional  side  tracks  was 
authorized   at   an   estimated   expenditure    of   $14,077. 

The  removal  of  the  Anthracite  Park  coal  plant  to  a  new  lo'cation  at 
Duffy's  Field,  south  of  Carbondale,  to  make  room  for  the  extension  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  Carbondale  yard,  was  completed  during  the  year 
and  the  eaiiacity  of  the  nh'int  was  enlarged,  the  total  cost  being  $366,-186.40. 
A  new  chute  was  installed  and  other  general  improvements  made  in  the 
cold  storage  plant  at  Glenville,  N.  Y.,  during  the  year  at  an  expenditure 
of  $12,848.30.  of  which  $12,598.88  was  charged  to  cost  of  property  and 
$249.42  to  operating  expenses.  In  order  to  provide  additional  coal  storage 
facilities  for  handling  locomotive  fuel,  a  new  120,0()0-ton  coal  storage 
plant,  with  necessary  appurtenances,  has  been  authorized  to  be  built  at 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $65,700.  To  facilitate  the  handling 
of  coal  at  Olyphant,  Pa.,  the  purchase  of  two  110  ft.  steam  cranes  has 
been    authorized    at    an    estimated    cost    of    $57,000. 

The  development  of  the  yard  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  mentioned  in  previous 
annual  reports,  was  continued  during  1916,  and  $52,401.26  was  expended 
thereon  during  the  year,  of  which  $52,279.77  was  chargeable  to  cost  of 
property.  An  addition  to  the  northbound  classification  yard  at  Oneonta, 
N.  v.,  has  been  authorized  at  an  expenditure  of  $12,000.  Improvements 
were  made  during  the  year  to  the  yard  at  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  including  the 
construction  of  a  new  tool  house  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $4,587.17,  of  which  $4,383.19  was  charged  to  the  cost  of  property  and 
$203.98    to    operating   expenses. 

Construction  of  a  new  platform  and  changes  in  track  facilities,  at  a  cost 
of  $8,250,  to  improve  transfer  facilities  at  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  where 
interchange  of  freight  is  made  with  tbe  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  were 
authorized.  Construction  of  a  new  passenger  station  and  improvements 
to  freight  house  and  track  facilities  at  I'oultney,  Vt.,  have  been  authorized 
at    an    estimated    expenditure    of    $17,000. 

To  properly  care  for  heavier  power,  improvements  have  been  made  to 
the  roundhouses  at  Oneonta  and  Carbondale,  amounting  to  $24,805.64, 
of  which  $23,048.49  was  charged  to  cost  of  iMoperty  and  $1,757.15  to 
operating  expenses.  Water  facilities  were  enlarged  during  tbe  year  by 
the  erection  of  a  new  50,000-gallon  tank  at  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  and  new 
tanks  and  new  standjiipes  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  Saranac  Lake,  at  a  co.st 
of  $8,585.86,  of  which  sum  $6,977.51  was  charged  to  cost  of  property  and 
$1,608.35    to    operating   expenses. 

An  addition  to  the  office  building  at  .Mbany  has  been  authorized  at  an 
estimated    cost    of    $260,000. 

The    equipment    of    one    thousand    forty-ton    capacity    gondola    cars    with 

steel  underfraines.  at  a  total   estimated  cost  of  $546,092,   is  now   in   progress. 

Sides   and   ends  have   been   applied   to   three   hundred    wooden-frame,    plat- 


foiiii  cars  and  two  liundre<l  steel  iinderframe  flat  cars,  to  convert  Iheiii  to 
Hat  bottom  gondola  cars  for  coal  carrying,  at  a  cost  of  $18,138.-86,  all  of 
wbich    was   charged   to   cost    of   equipment. 

The  (wenty-four  new  slccl  passenger  cars,  mentioned  in  the  annual' report 
for  1915,  and  two  one  hundredtoiis  capacity  steel  flat  cars,  for  use  in 
transporting  heavy  guns,  have  been  built  and  paid  for  from  funds  accumu- 
lated under  the  I'irst  Lien  l'".quipment  Trust  Indenture,  and  put  into 
service. 

Sixteen  combination  baggage  and  mail  cars  have  been  e(iuipped  with  steel 
underfraines  to  comply  with  the  law  that  wooden  cars  shall  not  be 
operated  between  steel  or  steel-underfraiiie  cars,  or  between  such  cars  and 
the  engine.  Three  more  are  to  be  reconstructed  at  ()neonta  shops  and  three 
new  cars  of  the   same  class  are  being   built  by   the    Pullman   Company. 

By  a  law  of  New  York,  all  cabooses  must  be  e(iuip|)e(l  with  eight  wheels 
and  steel  underfraines  by  July  1,  1920.  Of  a  total  of  208  cars,  thirty-four 
have  been  eciuipjjcd  as  provided  by  the  law  and  fifty  are  on  the  1917  pro- 
gram;   the    work   will    continue    until   completed. 

The  eciuipment  of  freight  cars  with  the  standardized  safety  appliances 
jipproved  by  the  Interstate  Coniineice  C^oinmission  is  required  to  be  complete 
by  July  1,  next.  Of  a  total  of  18,948  cars,  17,572,  or  92.74  per  cent, 
have  been  completed.  It  has  also  been  ordered  that  all  locomotives  shall 
be  equipped  with  electric  headlights,  before  January  1,  1920. 
CrKNERAL  REMARKS. 
The  railway  industry  continues  to  be  affected  by  the  abnormal  economic 
conditions  created  by  the  Isuropean  war.  Many  of  tbe  changes  efl'ected  are 
of  stu|)cndous  magnitude.  b'or  exani|)le,  tbe  excess  of  tbe  value  of  United 
States  merchandise  exports  over  imports  for  the  two  years  and  seven 
months  from  July  1,  1914,  to  January  31,  1917,  was  $5,496,030,491,  which 
may  be  compared  with  $5,631,183,343,  tbe  corresponding  aggregate  for  the 
twelve  years  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1914.  If  the  last  five  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  show  an  increase  over  tbe  corresponding  months 
of  the  previous  year  proportionate  to  that  of  the  first  seven  months,  the 
trade  balance  for  the  three  years  ending  with  June  30,  1917,  will  reach 
$7,687,043,312.  Tbe  total  value  of  imported  and  exjiorted  merchandise 
for  the  calendar  year  1916.  was  $7,873,077,924,  an  increase  of  84.10  per 
cent  over  $4,276,614,772,  the  total  for  1913.  Tlie  increase  in  imports  was 
$599,057,85.5,  while  exports  of  goods  of  domestic  origin  increased  $2,972,- 
984,685,  or  121.43  per  cent,  from  $2,448,284,477  in  1913  to  $5,421,269,162 
in    1916. 

The  effect  upon  the  movement  of  gold  was  not  less  marked.  For  the 
calendar  year  1916,  the  excess  of  gold  imports  over  exports  was  $530,197,- 
307,  and  for  the  previous  year  $420,528,672,  a  total  for  the  two  years  of 
$950,725,979.  This  aggregate  is  to  be  compared  with  an  excess  in  the 
opposite  direction,  that  is  of  gold  exports  over  imports,  for  the  previous 
two    years   of   $193,322,193. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  volume  of  gold  thus  sent  to  the  United 
States,  a  large  aggregate  of  .\merican  securities  held,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  by  European  investors,  have  been  resold  in  this  market.  Of  rail- 
way securities  alone,  the  par  value  held  abroad  on  January  31,  1915,  si.x 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  in  excess  of  $2,704,402,364. 
During  the  ensuing  two  years,  that  is,  to  January  31,  1917,  no  less  than 
$1,518,590,878  or  56.15  per  cent  of  these  securities  passed  into  American 
ownership.  The  market  value  of  the  railway  securities  held  abroad  on 
January  31,  1917,  had  been  reduced  to  $924,542,646.  Data  with  regard  to 
other  kinds  of  securities  are  less  complete  but  it  is  known  that  between 
December  31,  1914,  and  September  30,  1916.  the  foreign  holdings  of  tbe 
stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  decreased  from  1,193,064 
shares  of  the  common  and  309,457  shares  of  tbe  preferred  to  537,809  of  the 
former  and  171,096  of  the  latter,  reductions  of  54.92  and  44.71  per  cent, 
respectively. 

The  total  of  the  foreign  loans  placed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
two  years  that  ended  with  December  31,  1916,  is  stated  as  $2,656,000,000, 
of   which    $1,381,000,000    was   the   total   for    1916. 

Not  less  significant  in  an  economic  sense,  is  tbe  almost  complete  cessa- 
tion of  the  flow  of  immigration,  on  which  the  United  States  has  depended 
for  a  very  long  period  to  supply  a  large  fraction  of  the  immense  total  of 
manual  labor  essential  to  its  industrial  activities.  The  excess  of  alien 
immigrants  over  emigrants  in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  was  915,142,  a  figure 
fairly  representing  the  annual  flow  of  the  period  just  prior  to  the  war. 
The  corres'ponding  figure  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  was  169,061  and  for  1915 
it  was  122,626.  Thus  the  decrease  from  1914  to  1915  amounted  to  86.60 
per  cent   and    from    1914   to    1916   to    81.53   per   cent. 

Tbe  extreme  stimulation  of  productive  activities,  primarily  due  to  the 
unparalleled  expansion  of  export  demand  and  the  accompanying  increase 
in  both  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  required  numerous  and  rapid  adjust- 
ments and  readjustments  not  all  of  which  could  have  been  expected  to  be 
made  without  friction  and  difficulty.  At  tbe  present  time,  the  diversion 
of  vessel  tonnage  from  domestic  transportation  has  suddenly  thrown  upon 
the  railways  traffic  ordinarily  moved  over  water  routes.  'Trans-continental 
traffic  by  rail  was  suddenly  swollen  by  the  interruption  of  traffic  via  the 
Panama  canal  and  the  condition  has  been  continued  because  many  of  the 
Imats  find  greater  opportunities  in  trans-.'Xtlartic  or  trans-Pacific  trade  and 
bctause  of  the  extraordinary  export  movement  via  Pacific  coast  ports  of 
locomotives,  cars,  rails,  munitions  and  other  commodities  destined  to  Russia. 
Similarly,  the  decreased  vessel  tonnage,  in  tbe  Atlantic  seaboard  coastwise 
trade,  has  stopped  tbe  normal  movement  nf  lumber  by  wpter  and  as  the 
South  is  the  source  from  which  nearly  all  the  cross-ties  for  the  eastern 
railways  must  be  obtained,  their  movement  by  rail  has  been  unavoidable. 
For  the  same  reason  there  was,  during  the  year,  a  shortage  in  tbe  volume 
of  coal  reaching  Boston  by  water.  As  the  coal  requirements  of  Boston 
actually  increased  the  railways  were  required  to  carry  a  large  excess  over 
the  normal  quantity  of  coal  destined  to  that  port.  The  tonnage  distributed 
by  one  railway  increased,  in  1916  as  compared  with  1915,  more  than  one 
million  tons,  or  over  one-sixth,  but  the  tonnage  received  by  water,  included 
in  its  total,  decreased  about  640,000  tons,  or  more  than  one-fifth.  This 
involved  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the  tons  moved  by  rail,  and 
probably  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile.  Other 
New  England  ports  were  aff'ected  in  the  same  manner.  Tbe  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  required  the  railwavs  reaching  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  dispose  of  the  boats  which  they  had  operated  to  and  from  such 
ports  and  this,  together  with  withdrawals  from  tbe  lake  service  for  other 
reasons,  greatly  diminished  the  tonnage  available  for  the  movement  of  coal 
via  the  lakes  and  threw  a  corresponding  burden  upon  the  rail  routes. 
Moreover,  the  extraordinary  conditions  in  the  steel  trade  made  it  seem 
desirable  to  tbe  owners  of  much  of  the  tonnage  wbich,  in  the  past,  has 
carried  iron  ore  southward  and  coal  northward,  to  refuse  tbe  coal  tonnage 
and  to  send  the  boats  without  cargoes  on  their  returning  northward-bound 
trips,  in  order  to  save  the  few  davs  required  for  loading  and  unloading 
coal.  At  the  same  time  export  traffic  has  concentrated  upon  the  northern 
.\tlantic  seaports,  particularly  upon  New  York  and  Boston,  because  the 
scarcity  of  bottoms  in  foreien  trade,  even  after  the  diversion  thereto  of 
many  ships  formerly  in  coastwise  trade,  and  the  high  trans- .'\tlantic  rates, 
has  made  it  more  profitable  to  operate  over  the  shorter  routes  and  has 
caused  still  greater  scarcity  of  tonnage  at  the  Gulf  and  south-.Atlantic  ports, 
Tbe  merchandise  traffic  moving  to  Boston  by  rail  has  increased  about  50 
per  cent.  Other  sources  of  extraordinary  demand  for  railway  services  have 
been  numerous  and  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  Canadian 
industries  have  been  abnormally  active  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  many 
manufacturers  and  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  obtain  fuel  from 
tbe   United   States,  this  export  demand  involving  an  unusual  rail  movement. 
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The  closing  of  the  ordinaiy  ICuropean  sources  of  tlie  supply  of  many 
articles  sold  largely  in  the  United  Stiites  has  impelled  extensive  importa- 
tions of  similar  articles  from  China  and  Japan,  thus  requiring  a  long 
transcontinental  movement  by  rail  but  without  relieving  the  eastern  rail- 
ways from  participation  in  the  distribution.  Extensions  of  many  American 
factories  and  mills,  notably  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  where  railway  con- 
gestion lias  at  times  been  severe,  have  taken  up  lands  formerly  allotted 
by  the  owners  of  the  plants  to  the  storage  of  coal,  and  no  other  land 
being  available,  these  establishments  have  been  forced  to  a  "hand-to-mouth" 
practice,  which  requires  daily  deliveries  and  places  the  heaviest  possible 
strain  i;pon  railway  equipment  and  motive  i)ower.  The  movement  of 
troops  to  and  from  the  Mexican  border  and  of  the  munitions  and  supplies 
required  have  also  constituted  an  extraordinary  and  adverse  element  in 
the    situation. 

Notwithstanding  these  extraordinary  demands  upon  railway  facilities,  it 
is  believed  that  no  appreciable  congestion  of  traffic  has  occurred  which  is 
not  wholly  attributable  to  misuse  of  cars  and  terminals  brought  about  by 
the  conduct  of  shippers  and  consignees  in  matters  which  the  railways  are 
unable  to   control   or  are   not   permitted  to   control. 

The  initial  ditiliculty  arose  out  of  the  contracts  covering  manufactures  of 
munitions  cf  war  for  export.  'I'hese  contracts  commonly  required  payment 
to  be  made  when  the  products  were  loaded  on  cars  at  the  producing  estab- 
lishments, and  the  CNtraordinavy  efforts  to  olitain  early  liaynients  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  whose  working  capital  was,  in  many  instances, 
seriously  over-taxed  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  activity  lecl  to  loading 
that  had  no  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  consignees  at  seaboard  points  to 
receive  the  goods  or  to  "rovide  for  their  early  transshipment.  'J'his  was 
the  source  of  the  first  congestion  which  was  confined  almost  wholly  to 
seaboard  points.  Relief  was  afforded  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  represented  by  Commissioner  E.  V..  Clark, 
which  authorized  a  reduction  in  the  "free  time"  allowed  for  unloading 
cars  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  an  increase 
in   the   charges    for    demurrage. 

A  second  and  more  serious  movement  also  had  its  origin  in  tlie  abnormal 
export  trade  in  war  materials.  Manufacturers  with  huge  contracts  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  rapidly  multiplying  the  size  and  capacity 
of  their  plants  and  became  acutely  anxious  over  the  sudden  demand  for 
machinery,  building  materials  and,  especially,  for  the  raw  materials  out  of 
which  to  fabricate  the  products  they  had  contracted  to  deliver.  A  wild 
scramble  for  materials  ensued,  in  which  manufacturers  not  only  bid 
avidly  for  supplies  to  meet  their  necessities  for  the  ordinary  periods  in 
advance,  but  sought  to  provide  for  anticipated  needs  running  much  farther 
into  the  future.  The  next  step  in  this  process  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen.  The  situation  attracted  the  attention  of  speculative  adventurers 
who,  having  no  real  connection  with  the  production  of  any  commodities 
and  no  actual  requirements  for  raw  materials  to  satisfy,  concluded  that  by 
contracting  for  the  control  of  such  materials  and  thus  holding  them  out 
of  the  market  until  the  actual  necessities  of  the  manufacturers  caused  them 
to  bid  higher  prices,  they  would  probably  realize  handsome  profits.  Such 
speculation  in  commodities  became  very  active  and  general;  it  was  especially 
active  in  the  case  of  fuel,  and  it  soon  extended  to  food  products.  At  one 
time,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  bituminous  coa!  in  the  Chicago  market, 
there  were  several  thousand  cars  of  that  fuel  being  held  in  railway  yards 
at  that  point  in  the  expectation  of  higher  prices.  Similar  conditions  existed 
at  Detroit,  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Montreal  supplies  illustrations  of 
the  speculative  withholding  from  the  market  of  food  products,  ninety  cars 
of  potatoes  having  been  held  there  for  approximately  three  months  and 
two  carloads  of  celcrv  being  held  until  freezing;  compelled  dumping  them 
into  the  river.  The  results  of  such  misuse  of  equipment  first  penalized 
those  who  had  no  part  in  bringing  them  about,  including  the  railways,  and, 
in  their  reactions,  worked  to  the  injury  of  those  by  whose  conduct  they 
were    produced. 

Such  situations  disclose  the  ability  of  shippers  and  consignees  to  impede 
the  economical  use  of  railway  cars  and  terminals  at  its  worst,  but  that 
al)ility  exists  at  all  times,  for  it  is  inherent  in  relationships  between  the 
purveyors  and  the  purchasers  of  railway  services,  which  relationships  have 
so  far  the  sanction  of  public  authority  that  the  railways  are  powerless  to 
protect  themselves  or  the  public.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  refusing  to  permit  the  railways  in  Official  classi- 
fication territory  to  put  in  force,  in  1914,  the  rate  adjustments  which  they 
regarded  as  necessary  to  protect  their  net  corporate  incomes  on  account  of 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  made  a  series  of  suggestions 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  restricted  such  abuses  of  equipment  and 
added  something  to  the  revenues  of  the  carriers.  The  railways  accepted 
these  suggestions  in  good  faith  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  issued  tarifl[s 
putting  them  in  force,  hut  substantially  all  these  tariffs  were  suspended 
by  the  Federal  or  the  State  commissions  and  the  attempted  reforms  came 
to  naught.  Such  abuses  as  those  here  described  could  be  greatly  curtailed 
by  adjustments  in  demurrage  rates  and  by  sufficient  control  of  the  use  of 
negotiable  bills  of  lading  to  prevent  their  issue  in  respect  of  shipments  to 
consignees   not   in   a   situation   to   receive   them. 

Railway  difficulties  have  been  enhanced  by  the  labor  situation.  The  year 
1916  was  a  mist  inopportune  time  for  the  reduction  of  the  effort  of  any 
section  of  the  productive  labor  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  sub- 
stantial cessation  of  the  normal  fiow  of  immigration  and  the  extraordinary 
demands  of  the  export  trade,  yet  during  the  year  the  whole  anthracite 
iiidustry  suffered  a  change  from  the  nine-hours  day  to  the  eight-hours  day 
and  effort  was  reduced  in  a  similar  manner  in  other  industries.  The 
scramble  of  the  manufacturers  of  munitions  of  war  for  materials  has  been 
paralleled  by  their  scramble,  and  tliat  of  steel  manufacturers,  for  labor; 
both  having  sent  out  emissaries  who  have  successfully  solicited  many  em- 
ployees of  the  railways  and  of  the  mines  to  abandon  their  former  employ- 
ments. Efforts  to  relieve  the  railway  traffic  situation  by  resort  to  the  power 
to  embargo  certain  movements  were  not  suflScient  because  the  restriction 
of  movement  by  one  gateway  or  route  usually  resulted  merely  in  diversion 
to  another  gateway  or  route  until  equally  severe  congestion  of  the  latter 
resulted. 

Any  apparent  shortage  of  railway  cars  or  other  facilities  is  abundantly 
explained  by  these  facts.  There  was  no  actual  shortage  of  cars  and  the 
appe.-irance  of  shortage  is  found,  on  sufficient  analysis,  to  have  been  a 
consequence  of  a  general  abuse  of  cars  by  shippers  and  consignees  and 
not  to  have  resulted  from  a  lack  of  sufficient  cars  for  all  legitimate  uses 
The  situation  that  has  received  attention  has  not  sprung  from  anv  in- 
sufficiency in  the  facilities  sui)plied  by  the  railroads  or  from  methods  of 
operation  but  from  changed  and  abnormal  conditions  and  misuse  of  equip- 
ment by  some  shippers  and  consignees.  Railways  ought  not  to  he  asked 
to  supply  cars  for  warehouse  purposes,  and  if  freight  equipment  is  mis- 
used ni  tliat  way  so  as  to  be  unavailable  for  the  movement  of  traflTic  the 
blame  ought  not  to  be  laid  unon  carriers  which  have  resisted  the  abuses 
in  all  the  ways  that  the  legislatures  and  the  commissions  have  left  oiien 
to  them.  1-or  many  years  the  railways  have  reported  to  the  American 
Kailway  Association  the  number  of  cars  (a)  on  hand  and  not  required  by 
shippers   and    Ct)    requested   by   shippers   in    excess   of   the   number   supplied 

I  he  data  show  that  during  the  period  of  nearly  nine  years,  ending  with 
last  Aueust,  there  was  an  almost  continuous  net  surplus  of  freight  cars 
the  only  ii'terrupfions  being  in  1909  fabout  one  month),  1912  fabout  thrpp 
months).  191.3  (about  one  month).  That  is  to  say,  there  were  shortages 
in  five  months  out  of  104;  surpluses  of  idle  cars  in  99  months  out  of  104 
At  onetime  in  1908  no  less  than  413,338  cars  .stood  idle  for  want  of  triffir- 
never    m    1908    were   less   than    100,073    cars    idle;    the    surplus    of   idle    cars 


.        •  .  .. - -,    .  - . -,    ......  V    ,.„.T    .,„i   v>iily    a   great 

increase  111  the  average  capacity  of  freight  cars,  but  the  number  of  such 
cars   in   the    United    .'3tates  increased    from    1,840,009   to   2  518  S55 

It  IS  true,  as  these  data  suggest,  that  if  railway  facilities  are 'to  be  ade- 
quate to  supply  without  delay  the  maxinuim  demand  for  freight  movement 
that  may  be  at  any  time  attained,  the  revenues  of  the  railways  must  be 
suthcient  to  maintain  and  to  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  large  reserve 
supply  of  freight  equipment  which  will  be  idle  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  Ihis  will  be  especially  true  if  all  reasonable  means  to  prevent  deten- 
tions by  shippers  and  consignees  are  not  taken.  Except  the  railway  in- 
dustry, no  industry  is  required  to  be  ready  at  every  moment  to  supply 
the  highest  volume  of  output  that  may  be  considered  desirable  by  its 
patrons.  J)efcrred  deliveries  are  characteristic,  in  times  of  intense  business 
activity,  of  all  other  lines  of  productive  effort.  There  are,  at  this  moment, 
tew  s  aple  lines  of  American  manufacture  in  which  deliveries  before  the 
year  1918  can  be  contracted  for,  but  the  public,  including  the  manufac- 
turers who  require  the  longest  periods  before  delivery,  are  most  restive 
and  complain  most  vigorously  if  any  railway  is  temporarily  unable  to  de- 
liver transportation  in  any  volume  and  upon  a  moment's  notice.  More- 
over, the  manufacturers  and  all  other  producers  invariably  raise  their 
prices  when  demand  presses  clo.sely  upon  or  exceeds  the  immediate  supply, 
acting  niciLly  in  accordance  witli  a  fundamental  law  of  economics  But 
Ins  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  statutorily  restrained  in  the  case  of 
the  railways.  i  he  ordinary  producer,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  raises  his 
prices  when  demand  is  extensive  and  lowers  them  when  it  is  slight  his 
action  serving  to  dimmish  the  demand  in  the  one  case  and  to  stimulate 
It  in  the  ether,  lluctuations  of  prices,  thus  constantly  operating  not  only 
to  produce  an  equation  between  the  demand  and  the  supply,  but  to  insure 
that  the  supply  is  distributed  among  those  the  actuality  of  whose  require- 
ments IS  demonstrated  by  willingness  to  pay  the  higher  prices  The  rail- 
ways are  denied  any  such  protection  but,  on  the  contrary  every  rise  in 
the  prices  for  other  coiiiinodities  tends  strongly  to  augment  the  demand 
tor  transportation  for  the  very  reason  that  the  freight  rates  are  not  in 
adjustment  to  the  higher  price-level  and  the  relative  cheapness  of  railway 
services  tend.s  to  increase  the  concentration  and  localization  of  special 
lines  ot  production.  I  he  properly  abandoned  and  prohibited  system  of 
rebates  from  the  standard  rates  had,  with  all  its  undeniable  defects  the 
single  merit,  at  least,  that  it  provided  a  must  desirable  elasticity,  and 'it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  no  unobjectionable  means  to  restore  that  quality  to 
the  rate-structure  has  been  di.scovered.  The  withdrawal  of  rebates  in  times 
ot  great  pressure  for  transportation  invariably  tended  to  moderate  the 
demand  and  their  resumption  or  increase  in  times  when  equipment  was  idle 
tended  to  .stimulate  the  movement  of  freight  when  such  stimulation  was 
most  desirable.  but,  as  conditions  now  exist,  the  stimulation  of  traffic 
movement  is  greatest  when  most  injurious  from  every  public  point  of  view 
and  the  retardation,  by  a  rigid  rate-system,  is  greatest  when  greater  activity 
of  movement  is  most  needed. 

in^,'"?"^  "•"  ^"le^S?"?  industries,  that  of  railway  transportation  was  in 
1914  least  in  a  condition  permitting  rapidity  of  expansion.  For  a  decade 
at  least,  eacli  saicceedmg  year  had  brought  increased  competition  for  the 
annual  fund  of  investment  seeking  capital  and  in  this  Competition  the 
oltcrings  of  municipal  governments  and  of  manufacturing  enterprises  had 
steadily  gained  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  railways.  Investors  knew 
that  the  vast  aggregate  of  capital  which,  since  1907,  had  been  devoted  to 
the  imprcvement  and  extension  of  railway  facilities,  had  produced  no 
additional  return  1  hey  had  seen  repeated  extensions,  both  by  the  Nation 
and  by  nearly  all  of  the  forty-eight  states,  in  the  exercise  of  governmental 
autnonty  to  control  railway  rates  and  practices.  They  had  seen  the  im- 
mense power  of  great  combinations  of  railway  employees  effectively  and 
frequently  applied  to  the  enhancement  of  wage  rates  and  to  the  reduction 
pt  tlie  labor  consideration  received  in  exchange  for  wages  They  had  seen 
heavy  increases  in  the  taxes  exacted  under  old  systems  of  taxation  and  the 
creation  of  new  forms  of  taxes  sure  to  fall  with  especial  severity  upon  the 
railways.  h  or  twenty  years  they  had  been  unable  adequately  to  adjust 
their  rates  to  the  rapid  and  great  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  materials 
they  require  and  in  the  value  of  the  traffic  they  transport;  although  the 
right   of  adjustment  was  exercised   without  hindrance   by   other  producers 

Hence  it  had  come  to  pass,  by  1914,  that  investors  believed  that  the 
governmental  authorities  discriminated  against  railway  enterprises  and  in 
consequence,  they  had  become  most  reluctant  to  supply  funds  for  railway 
uses;  new  railway  undertakings  could  scarcely  be  financed  save  on  the 
credit  of  existing  railways;  financing  by  means  of  the  issue  of  shares  ot 
stock  had  become  impracticable,  and  even  mortgage  bonds  when  they 
were  available,  could  be  put  put  only  at  relatively  high  rates  of  interest 
Ihe  obviously  temporary  conditions  arising  subsequent  to  1914  have  not' 
especially  in  view  of  the  relatively  enormous  increases  in  the  earning 
thir"situLti''"n'"    '"■''"" ^'*''' "'■'"«    enterprises,    effected    any    real    alteration    in 

The  changed  attitude  of  investors  toward  railways,  on  the  one  hand 
and  industries  not  subject  to  legislative  regulation  of  prices,  on  the  other' 
IS  .suggested  by  comparisons  of  the  average  prices  of  twenty  railroad  stocks 
with  the  average  of  twenty  industrial  stocks.  The  comparisons  which 
follow  show  the  highest  averages  attained  in  the  years  given,  those  for 
1917  being  the  average  for  January  3,  which  were  higher  than  any  sub- 
seiiuently    attained.  ■' 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGES 
AVERAGE  PRICES  poR   1902. 

Twenty  Twenty  Twenty  Twenty 

J;'f^«-  71V'o^^i'■        '"''"^*'"'^'='-        railways,     industrials. 

^°7 $29.36  $68.44  lOO.OO  100.00 

1911 123.86  87.16  9S  75  127  35 

1917 105.76  99.18  SI  76  144:92 

The  foregoing  shows  that  while  railway  stocks  have  declined  18 '4  oer 
cent  of  their  market  value,  industrial  stocks  have  advanced  44  92  per  cent 
Under  stich  conditions  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  had  railway  ex- 
pansion been  greatly  retarded.  Experiments  with  public  control  of  prices 
and  rates  in  the  past,  and  tho.se  undertaken  by  European  nations  under 
the  stress  of  the  present  war,  point  plainly  to  the  conclusion  that  while  an 
existing  .supply  can  be  distributed  under  maximum  prices,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision and  little  prospect,  under  such  a  system,  of  the  replenishment  of  the 
quantities  consumed,  much  less  of  any  augmentation  of  the  supply  Nevei- 
thecss  the  capital  for  necessary  railway  development  has  been '  obtained 
and  additional  mileage  has  been  constructed  and  additional  equipment  has 
been  piircbased  to  the  full  extent  in  which  there  was  economic  justifica- 
tion. The  mileage  of  terminal  and  switching  tracks  has  been  greatlv 
augmented,  bridges  have  been  made  stronger  and  wi.Ier,  heavier  rails  have 
been   laid,    wooden   cars   have  been   replaced   by  cars   of  larger   capacity  con- 
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supplies  constantly  required.  Moreover,  although  cxislinR  railway  facilities 
arc  fully  adequate  for  the  actual  economic  demamls  of  the  present,  the 
situation  with  roKaid  to  rales,  expenses  and  credit  <lo(S  not  permit  much 
lOiifidence   lliat    future    rct|uirinients   can   continually    lie   met. 

Enouuli  lias  been  said  tn  show  that  the  diflicullics  which  have  recently 
alliuilcd  llic  movement  of  Irathc  are  difiicullics  which  ought  only  in  part 
111  be  mil  liv  tlii-  »\pcndiliiif  of  capital.  Abnormal  and  temporary  difli- 
riilties  ouglii  not  to  be  met  by  incieased  investments  of  capital  btcausi- 
.apilal  thus  added  would  be  likely  soon  to  become  idle,  too  probably  per 
iiianeiuly  iille,  lint  even  if  the  ditliculties  that  have  been  discussed  ought, 
nil  other  yiiiiinds,  to  be  met  in  that  way  the  obligalion  would  fail  because 
of  impossiiiilily  of  perfoiniaiuf.  Public  authoiily  having  been  so  exercised 
as  to  weaken  the  credit  of  railway  corporations  they  can  no  longer  obtain 
new  capital  upon  terms  and  conditions  which  the  railway  industry  ought 
to  undertake  to  sustain;  the  extremely  high  prices  for  railway  equipment 
now  ruling  would  make  an  excessive  volume  of  capital  necessary,  and  it 
is  now  quite  impossible  to  contract  for  deliveries  of  cars  or  locomotives 
within  a  period  that  is  not  probably  considerably  longer  than  that  of  the 
future   duration   of   the  extraordinary   demand   for   railway  services.      Relief 


iiiiist  be  sought  in  the  pro|)er  tifillzalion  of  the  prc-ent  e(|iiipiiient,  terminal 
and  other  facilities,  and  to  that  end  a  committee  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  is  now  co  operating  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
^■our  company  will  conform  )o  any  reasonably  devised  course  of  remedial 
nc  iKiii    wliieli    may    be    recommended    liv    these    bodies. 

Attention  to  this  merely  temjjorary  situation  should  not  obscure  the  fait 
that  a  great  volume  of  new  capital  is  needed  that  is  not  now  available. 
I  lie  latest  enhancement  of  the  cost  of  railway  labor,  with  the  adjustments 
that  it  necessarily  <iitailed  and  the  continuing  and  rapid  rise  in  the  prices 
of  materials  aiuf  supplies  have  already  further  diminished  the  too  meagre 
margin  betvyeen  railway  revenues  and  railway  expenses  and,  without 
lemedial  action,  that  margin  will  soon  altogether  disappear.  .Such  action 
must  speedily  be  taken  or  there  will  be  compulsory  cessation  of  railway 
develooment  and  the  calamity  of  inadequate  railway  facilities  will  have 
arrived. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

L.   F.   LOREE, 

President. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY— THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


I'o  the  Sliarelioldcrs: 

The    accounts    of    the    Company    for    the    half-year    ended    December    31st, 
1916,   show   the    following   results: — 

Cross  Earnings   $76,717,965.36 

Working  Expenses   45,843,199.50 

Net    Earnings    $30,874,765.86 

neduct  Fi.ved  Charges   5,132,551.09 

Surplus    $25,742,214.77 

Contribution   to   Pension   Fund 200,000.00 

$25,542,214.77 
De<Uict   Net   Earnings   of   Pacific    Coast   Steamships,   Commer- 
cial Telegraph,   and  News   Department,  transferred   to   Spe- 
cial Income  Account    1,144,071.44 

$24,398,143.33 
From    this   there    has   been    charged    a    quarterly    dividend   on 

Ordinary  Stock  of  \H  per  cent.,  payable  January  2nd,  1917       4,550,000.00 

$19,848,143.33 
I'rom    this    there    has    been    declared    the    half- 
yearly    dividend    on    Preference    Stock,    of    2 

per  cent.,  payable  March  31st,   1917 $1,613,638.42 

.And   a   second    quarterly    dividend    on    Ordinary 
Stock   of   154    per   cent.,    payable    March    31st, 

1917  4,550,000.00 

6,163,638.42 

I^eaving  a   net  surplus   for  the   six   months $13,684,504.91 

Tn  addition   to   the  above   dividends   on  Ordinary   Stock,   one   and   one-half 
per  cent,   was  paid   from  Special   Income. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  DETAILS  OF  SPECIAL  INCOME  FOR 
SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31st.  1916. 

Balance  at  June  30th,   1916 $10,357,099.09 

Less  Dividend  paid  September  30th,   1916 1,950,000.00 

Interest   on   Proceeds   Land    Sales 

Interest    on    Deposits    and    Loans 

Interest  from  Minneapolis,  St.   Paul  &  S.  S.  Marie  Ry.   Bonds 

Interest  from  Mineral   Range  Ry.   Bonds 

Interest  from  Montreal  &  Atlantic  Ry.  Bonds  and  other 
Securities    

Interest  from  Berlin,  Waterloo,  Wellesley  &  Lake  Huron 
Ry.    Bonds    n'  ' ',' 

Interest  from  St.  John  Bridge  &  Railway  Extension  Co.  Bonds 

Interest  from   Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo   Ry.   Bonds 

Interest  from  Dominion  Atlantic  Ry.  Extension  Debenture 
Stock    •  •  ■ 

Interest   from   Dominion   Atlantic   Ry.   2nd   Debenture   Stock.. 

Interest  from  Hull  Electric  Railway . 

Dividend  on   Dominion   Express  Co.    Stock 

Dividend  on   St.  John   Bridge  &   Railway  Extension  Co.   Stock 

Dividend  on  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  S.  S.  Marie  Ry.  Com- 
mon   Stock    ^  ■  ■„■  ■  \','  ■  -■  ■  ■  ^'  ■  ■  W  ■  ■ 

Dividend  on  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  S.  S.  Mane  Ry.  Pre- 
ferred Stock  ■  •  •  •  • „••;•••;■  ■^'  ■  'v;  ■  f —  i 

Dividends  on  West  Kootenay  Power  &  Light  Co.  Preferred 
Stock    

Dividends  oti  Consolidated  Mining  &   Smelting  Co.   Stock 

Dividend  on  Berlin,  Waterloo,  Wellesley  &  Lake  Huron  Ry. 
Stock    

Dividends  on  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  BulTalo  Ry.  Stock 

learnings   from   Ocean   Steamships  and   Hotels... 

Revenue  from   Company's  Interest  in  Coal  Mine  Properties.. 

Extraneous  Mail   Earnings • 

Net  Earnings  of  Pacific  Coasit  Steamships,  Commercial  lele- 
graph,   News  Department    

Received  for  Space  rented  in  Office  Buildings 

Less- — Payment  to  Shareholders  in  dividend: 

January  2nd,   1917    


;,407,099.09 

191,783.02 

898,068.07 

79,860.00 

25,080.00 

36,470.08 

8,520.00 

3,125.00 

96,640.00 

28,470.00 
18,493.34 
20,000.00 
100,000.00 
35,000.00 

445,322.50 

222,663.00 

1,925.00 
178,243.75 

6,250.00 

27,553.50 

2,546,249.48 

182,362.75 

79,042.85 

1,144,071.44 
40,158.67 

$14,822,451.54 

1,950,000.00 

$12,872,451.54 
From    this    a    dividend    har,    been    declared    payable    March       ,„....... 

31st,   1917    1,95P,000.00 

7  The  working  expenses  for  the  six  months  amounted  to  59.75  per  cent, 
of'the  gross  earnings,  and  the  net  earnings  to  40.25  per  cent,  as  compared 
with   55.43   and  44.57   per   cent,   respectively,   in   1915.  .     .  . 

3  Under  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  railway 
companies  in  the  United  States  are  now  required  to  make  their  fiscal  year 
correspond  with  the  calendar  year,  and  it  is  understood  that  at  the  present 
"Session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  similar  legislation  will  be  passed  with 
reference  to  railway  companies  in  Canada.  In  order  to  conform  to  this 
requirement,  which  has  the  merit  of  facilitating  the  comparison  of  the 
cost     of    operations    and     other     statistics,     your     Directors    recommend     that 


December  31st  in  each  year  be  made  the  end  of  the  Company's  fiscal  year 
instead  of  June  30th,  as  heretofore,  and  with  this  change  in  view  your 
Directors  have  adopted  a  By-law,  which  you  will  be  asked  to  approve, 
changing  the  date  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  from  the 
first  Wednesday  in  October  to  the  fii  st  Wednesday  in  May. 

4.  You  will  also  be  asked  to  give  your  sanction  to  amendments  to  By- 
laws Nos.  47  and  49,  providing  for  the  issue  of  the  Company's  4%  Con- 
solidated Debenture  Stock  and  4%  Preference  Stock,  in  dollar  currency 
denominations   as   well  as   in   sterling   money   of  Great   Britain. 

5.  The  financial  leports  and  accounts  now  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion cover  the  six  months  ended  December  31st,  1916,  and,  therefore,  the 
next  Annual  Report  and  statements  to  be  placed  before  you  a  year  hence 
will   embrace  the  operations  of  the  calendar  year   1917. 

6.  With  the  assent  of  your  Company  the  British  Treasury  included,  among 
the  securities  which  were  being  borrowed  in  Great  Britain,  the  various 
outstanding  obligations  of  your  Company,  and  these  obligations  have  already 
been  used,  to  some  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  pledge  in  New  York  as 
security  for  the  obligations  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  became  evident,  however,  that  the  obligations  of  your  Com- 
jiany,  being  to  a  large  extent  issued  in  a  currency  foreign  to  the  American 
market,  could  be  more  advantageously  utilized  if  put  in  a  form  familiar 
to  American  investors.  The  need  of  the  British  Treasury  for  securities 
to  obtain  dollars  has  been  imperative  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  your  Com- 
pany has  felt  it  not  only  a  duty  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  situation,  but 
also  a  privilege,  in  view  of  the  present  position  of  your  Company  having 
been  in  a  large  part  due  to  the  investment  of  British  capita!  ever  since 
its  formation.  No  Company  in  the  British  Empire  stands  in  higher  credit 
among  American  investors  than  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
His  Majesty's  Government  had  the  assurance  that  your  Company's  obliga- 
tions, if  offered  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  American  market,  could  be 
readily  sold  in  the  United  States  in  large  amounts  and  at  a  favourable 
price.  Acting  under  an  understanding  with  your  Company,  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  have  decided  to  take  over  or 
acquire,  under  their  general  powe's  in  that  behalf,  or  under  regulations 
made  pursuant  to  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act  of  1914  and 
amending  enactments,  from  all  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  their  outstanding  holdings  of  Canadian  Pacific  4%  Consolidated 
Debenture  Stock,  Atlantic  and  North  West  1st  Mortgage  5%  Bonds,  Algoma 
Branch  1st  Mortgage  5%  Bonds,  and  Ontario  and  Quebec  5%  Debenture 
Stock,  which  the  Imperial  Government  proposes  to  lodge  with  your  Com- 
pany in  exchange  for  such  an  amount  of  20-30  year  5%  collateral  trust 
bonds  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  dollar  form  as  will 
equal,  at  par,  the  value,  on  a  5%  basis,  of  the  securities  received  from 
the  Treasury,  calculating  the  pounds  sterling  at  the  rate  of  £21  to  $100. 
If  all  of  the  above  four  issues  should  be  acquired  and  deposited,  your 
Company  would  issue  $198,979,580  of  bonds,  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  gold  in  dollars  in  New  York  or  Montreal  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  with  a  fixed  maturity  of  30  years,  but  redeemable  at  par  at  the 
option  of  your  Company  on  and  after  the  expiration  of  20  years.  It  is 
also  provided  that  the  bonds  may  be  redeemed,  if  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  105  and  interest,  at  any  time  within  the  first  five  years  of 
their  life.  The  pledged  collateral  will  be  lodged  at  the  specific  prices  of 
80  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  4%  Debenture  Stock  and  at  par  for  the  above 
mentioned  5%  securities.  Under  the  proposed  arrangement  the  annual  fixed 
charges  of  your  Company  will  remain  as  they  are  at  present,  interest  on 
the  collateral  trust  bonds  being  covered  by  interest  on  the  securities 
deposited  as  collateral,  and,  although  your  Company  is  taking  liability  for 
repayment  on  a  specified  date,  that  liability  is  covered  by  an  undertaking 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  provide  the  funds  required  for  redemjition 
of  the  bonds  in  whole  or  in  part  during  the  first  five  years,  or  after  20 
years  or  at  maturity,  as  may  be  determined.  Included  in  the  4%  Con- 
solidated Debenture  Stock  that  the  Im|ierial  Government  proposes  to  acquire 
and  deposit  is  the  amount  of  $40,000,000  recently  issued  by  your  Company 
and  loaned  to  the  British  Treasury,  which  the  Imperial  Government  will 
purchase  at  80%  of  its  face  value,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  namely, 
$32,000,000,  to  be  loaned  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  a  period  of  five 
years  at  an  annual  interest  rate  of  514%.  .  payable  semi-annually.  The 
Company  was  not  empowered  by  existing  legislation  to  issue  securities  of 
the  character  described,  and  therefore,  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament  for  the  requisite  statutory  authority.  As  no  interest 
is  injuriously  affected,  and  your  Company  is  amply  safeguarded,  your 
Directors  commend  to  your  favourable  consideration  and  approval  the 
formal  agreement  between  His  Majesty's  Imperial  Government  and  your 
Company  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  at  the  Special  General  Meeting, 
and  ask  you  to  authorize  and  approve  the  creation  and  issuance  of  collateral 
trust  bonds  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  approve  the  form  of 
trust  deed  to  be  given  to  secure  the  holders  of  such  bonds  as  may  be 
issued,  and  to  do  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions 
of   the    agreement   into   effect. 

7.  The  sales  of  agricultural  land  during  the  half  year  were  328,574  acres 
for  $5,295,345,  being  an  average  of  $16.12  per  acre.  Included  in  this  area 
were  8,852  acres  of  irrigated  land  which  brought  $49.78  per  acre,  so  that 
the  average  price  of  the  balance  was  $15.18  per  acre. 

8.  Acting  upon  the  authority  received  from  you  in  1914,  your  Directors 
have  purchased  practically  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Spokane  International 
Railway  Company,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500,000,  the  former  owners  having 
liquidated  all  of  the  floating  liabilities,  so  that  the  property  is  free  from 
indebteness  excepting  the  outstanding  bonds. 

9.  An  ocean  steamship  of  9,400  tons  carrying  capacity  and  a  speed  oj 
13  knots,  now  under  construction  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  been  purcha.sed 
at  a  cost  of  £240,000  for  delivery  in  July  or  August.  This  will  make  the 
tonnage  of  your  ocean  fleet  practically  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  out- 
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break  of  war,  but  to  provide  for  future  requirements  and  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  the  earliest  construction  tliat  circumstances  will  permit,  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  under  an  agreement  with  John  Brown  &  Com- 
pany, Limiteti,  tlie  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company,  Lim- 
ited, and  Ilarland  &  WoUf,  Limited,  for  the  building,  on  a  cost  and  per- 
centage ba«:is,  of  two  steamships  60S  ft.  in  length  between  perpendiculars 
with  a  speed  of  20  knots  per  hour,  and  two  steamships  546  ft.  in  length 
between  ptr[)endiculars  with  a  speed  of   16  knots  per  hour. 

10.  Connaught  Tunnel,  at  the  sunuuit  of  the  Selkirk  Mountains,  has  been 
completed,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation.  Your  Directors  are  satisfied 
that  increased  safety  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  that  portion  of 
>our  railway  system  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  large  capital  ex- 
penditure involved  in  the  work.  The  estimated  value  of  15  miles  of 
railway  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  the  Tunnel,  namely 
$1,665,000,  has  been  charged  against  revenue,  thus  reducing  the  capital 
account  by   that  amount. 

11.  The  yield  of  the  harvest  last  Autumn  and  the  general  business  of 
the  country  substantially  exceeded  anticipations,  and  the  result  is  reflected 
in  your  gross  and  net  income  during  the   half  year   under  review. 

12.  Anticipating  your  approval,  capital  expenditure  has  been  authorized 
in  the  current  year  to  the  amount  of  $4,17f*,775.  Of  tliis,  additional  wharf 
acconnnodatiou  and  other  facilities  at  Vancouver  will  absorb  $841,000; 
shops,  stations  and  other  buildings,  $397,000;  transfer  tracks,  crossing 
sidings  and  enlargement  of  yards,  $792,000;  craft  for  coastal  service, 
$134,000;  telegraph  lines,  $«2,000;  and  the  balance  is  required  for  a  variety 
of  additions  and   improvements  over  the   whole   System. 

13.  Your  Dirctors  regret  to  announce  the  death  in  December  last  of 
their  esteemed  colleague  and  friend,  Hon.  Robert  Mackay,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  I'oard  since  1903.  Hon.  Frederick  L.  Beique,  K.C., 
Senator,  of  Montreal,  has  been  elected  a  -Director  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Board  caused   by  the  death   of  Hon.    Robert   Mackay. 

14.  The  undermentioned  Directors  will  retire  from  office  at  the  ap- 
proaching  Annual   Meeting.      They   are   eligible   for   re-election. 

Mk.    Edward   W.    Beatty,    K.C, 
Hon.    Frederick    L.    Beique,    K.C, 
Hon.   James  Dunsmuir, 
Mr.   Charles  R.   Hosmer. 

For  the   Directors, 

SHAUGHNESSY, 
President  and  Chairman. 
Montreal,   April   10th,    1917. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
GENERAL    BALANCE    SHEET,    DECEMBER    31st,    1916. 

ASSETS. 

Property  Investment: 

Railway    $354,641,211.23 

Rolling   Stock   Equipment 153,605,367.56 

Ocean,  Lake  and  River  Steamers 24,735,315.14 

$532,981,893.93 

Acquired  Securities  (Cost)  : 

Schedule   "A"    114,231,203.48 

Advances  on   Lines  and  Steamships  under 

Construction    43,416,517.33 

Advances   and    Investments 10,453,138.31 

Deferred    Payments    on    Lands    and    Town- 
sites  Sales,  No.  2 16,889,679.00 

Special  Investment  Fund: 

Deferred  Payments  on  Lands  and  Townsitcs  $37,917,833.40 

Government  and   other   Securities 11,266.784.50 

Deposited  with  Trustee    7,810,699.88 

56,995,317.78 

Working  Assets: 

Material  and   Supplies  on   Hand $13,597,395.84 

Agents'    and    Conductors'    Balances 2,676,544.77 

Net   Traffic    P.alances... 210,829.04 

Miscellaneous    Accounts    Receivable 8,818.455.99 

'I'cmporarily   Invested    in    War   Loans 5,979,274.51 

Cash  in  Hand   57,076,018.77 

88,358,518.92 

Other  Assets: 

Schedule    "B"    123,442,275.15 

$986,768,543.90 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock: 

Ordinary    Stock     $260,000,000.00 

Four  Per  Cent.  Preference  Stock 80,681,921.12 

$340,681,921.12 

Four    Per    Cent.    Consolidated    Debenture 

Stock   176,284,882.10 

MoRTGAC.E  Bonds: 

Algoma  Branch   1st  Mortgage  5  per  cent...  3,650,000.00 

Note  Certificates  6  Per  Cent 52,000.000.00 

Premium  on  Ordinary  Capital  Stock  Sold.  45,000,000.00 

Current: 

Audited  Vouchers   7,259,721.59 

Pay    Rolls    4,529,490.73 

Miscellaneous  Accounts  Payable    6,199,836.70 

17,989,049.02 

Accrued: 

Rentals    of    Leased    Lines    and    Coupons    on 

Mortgage   Bonds    544,060.51 

Equipment  Obligations  11,130,000.00 

Reserves  and  .\pi'ropriations: 

Equipment    Replacement    5,693,822.98 

Steamship  Replacement    4,415,457.26 

Reserve    Fund    for    Contingencies    and    for 

Contingent  War  Taxes    23,284,640.80 

Marine   Insurance   Fund    555,362.71 

33,94'>,283.7S 

Net  Proceeds  Lands  and  Townsites ._ .  7L99<>,87I.75 

Surplus   Revenue   from    Operation .' .  i  I6.804,45.''.96 

Surplus   in   ..iukr    Assets 116,735,021.69 

$''86,768,543.90 

I     G.   OGPEN. 

VicePresi'lciil. 
.Auditors'   Certificate. 

We  have  ex.'tninrd  the  bonks  ^nd  rcrnrds  n{  the  ('.uMdi;in  Pacific  Railway 
Co.  for  the  six  mouths  ending  Derrnibcr  3Isf,  1016.  .ind  having  compared 
the  annexed   B.ilancc  Sheet  and   Income  Account  thercwitk,   we  certify  that. 


in  our  opinion,  the  I'alance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  show  the 
true  financial  i)osition  of  tlie  Company  at  that  date,  and  that  the  relative 
Income  Account  for  the  .six   months  is  correct. 

PRICE,   WATERHOUSE   &   CO., 
Montreal,  April   lOtli,    1917.  Chartered  Accountants   (England). 

SCHEDULE  "C." 
Details  of   Expe.nditure   on   Additions  and   Improvements   fro.m 
July   1st,   1916,  to  December  31st,   1916. 
EASTERN    LINES: 

Additional     Sidings,     liuildings.     Stations     and 


Yards    .Cr.  $21,507.14 

Permanent   Bridges  and   Improvements  of  Line  68,113.28 


Montreal  Terminals    

Drawbridge  over  Laclr'ne  Canal    

WESTERN    LINES: 

Additional     Sidings,     Buildings,      Stations      and 

Yards     

Permanent   Bridges  and  Improvements  of   Line 
Fort  William  Terminals,  incluiling  Coaling  I'lant 

Winisipeg    Terminals    

Calgary    Hotel    

Vancouver    Termimls    

Connaught   Tunnel    

Right  of  Way    

Additions  to  Office  Buildings  and  Hotels 

Rented    and    Temporary    Sidings Cr. 

Telegraph  Extensions  and   Additions 


$46,606.14 

153,505.60 

2,779.65 


$42,.!97.S7 

123.998.33 

17,405.92 

62,235.39 

5,600.86 

144,963.81 

64,205.08 

1,563.59 


462,370.55 

406,450.16 

37,429.32 

15,251.21 

$1,049,533.99 


SCHEDULE  "D" 
Details  of   Expenditure  on    Leased  and   Acquired   Lines, 
From  July   1st,   1916,  to  December  3Ist.   1916. 
NEW    BRUNSWICK  R.MLWAY: 

Additional     Sidings,     Buildings,     Stations     and 

Yards     Cr.        $300.75 

Permanent  Bridges  and  Improvem.ents  of  Line  3,856.02 

St.    John   Terminals    133,457.78 

ATLANTIC  &  NORTH  WEST  RAILWAY: 
Additional     Sidings,     Buildings,     Stations     and 

Yards     

Permanent   Bridges  and  Improvements  of  Line 

MONTREAL  &  OTTAWA  RAILWAY: 

Permanent  Bridges  and  Improvements  of  Line. 
MONTREAL  &  WESTERN  RAILWAY: 

Permanent  Bridges  and  Improvements  of  Line. 
Account  Purchase   of   Road 


ONTARIO  &  (}UEBEC  RAILWAY: 

Additional     Sidings,     Buildings,     Stations     anc 

Yards    

Permanent  Bridges  and  Improvements  of  Line. 

Double   Tracking    

Toronto   Terminals      


MANITOBA  S:  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY 
Additional     Sidings      Buildings,     Stations     and 

Yards    

Perinanent  Bridges  and  Improvements  of  Line. 
Right  of  Way   

MANITOBA  SOl^TH  WESTERN  COLONIZA- 
TION  RAILWAY: 

Additional  Sidings,  Buildings,  Stations  and 
Yards    

Permanent  Bridges  and  Improvements  of  Line. 

CALGARY  &  EDMONTON   RAILWAY: 

Additional     Sidings,     Buildings,     Stations     and 

Yards    

Permanent  Bridges  and  Improvements  of  Line. 

COLLTMBIA  &  WESTERN  RAILWAY: 

Additional     Sidings,     Buildings,     Stations     and 

Yards     

Permanent  Bridges  and  Improvements  of  Line. 
Right   of  Way    

NEW  BRUNSWICK  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TOLIETTE  &■  BRANDON   RAILWAY 

OTTAWA,  NORTHERN  &  WESTERN  RAIL- 
WAY     

ST.   MAURICE  VALLEY  RAILWAY 

GEORGIAN  BAY  &  SEABOARD  RAILWAY.. 

LINDSAY.  BOBCAYGEON  &  PONTYPOOL 
RY 

SOUTH   ONTARIO    PACIFIC   RAILWAY 

ALBEKTA    CENTRAL    RAILWAY 

COLUMBIA    &•   KOOTE\.\Y    RAHAVAY 

KASLO   &   SLOGAN    R.MLWAY 


$137,013.05 

106,803.67 
12,469.25 

119,272.92 

4,578.37 

410.02 
7,917.00 

8,327.02 

91.549.76 

27,762.70 

1.314.47 

70,229.41 

190,856.34 

13,671.66 
S80. 1  3 
540.70 

15,092.49 


1.367.71 
12.058.35 

13,426.06 

1,659.01 
2.129.40 

3,78.9.41 

7.512.40 

7,517.44 

769.38 

15,799.22 

129.68 

2,021.16 

Cr. 

17.79 

79.87 

9,988.54 

Cr. 

578.80 
5,733.02 
3,125.97 

652.98 
1,043.68 

$525,014.07 


RE(  Kins    AN'D    EXPENDITURES. 

v^ix   Months  Ended  December  3Ist,   1916. 

Cash  in  hand.   Tune  .^Oth.   1916 $41,581,680  69 

Temporarily    invested    in    Wai    Loans 5.272.690.63 

RECEIPTS: 

Surplus   Revenue   as   per   statement $24,398,143.33 

.Special    Income   as   per   statement 6,415,352.45 

-> 30,813,495.78 
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I.ANl)   DKJ'AKrMKNl': 
Lands  and   Townsilcs: 

Proi-ccds  of  Sales  and  Inli-nsl 7,JOJ,872.68 

Deferred  J'aynicnls  (in   previous  years'  sales..      1,979,829.27 

9,18.5,701.95 
I. CSS  anioiiiit  remaining  in  Deferred  I'aynienls 

en  half-year's  sales   S,7.?6,817.64 

3,4-16,884.31 
Less:  Sales  Expenses  and  Irriga- 
tion     $I.7',).S, 573. 37 

Cost  of  Alberta  Ry.  &  Irr. 

Co.  Land   104,230.75 

1,899,804.12 

.\niount    applied    in    ii-diutinn    Cost    of    Mining 
Properties,   Schedule   "I!"    


1,547,080.19 

33,333.33 

$79,248,280.62 


Dedi'ct: 
Agents'     and     Conductors'      I'.al- 

ances     $2,676,544.77 

Net  Traffic   Balances .       210,829.04 

Miscellaneous     Accounts     Kcce'v- 

able    8.818.455.99 

11,705,829.80 

Advances    ou     Lines    and     Steamships     under 

Constiuction    43,416,517.33 

Advances   and    Investments    10,453,138.31 


65,575,485.44 
Amount  at  June   30th,    1916 63,561,364.17 


2,014,121.27 
$77,234,159.35 


EXPENDITURES: 

Dividend  on  Preference  Stock : 

2  per  cent,   paid  September   30th,   1916 

Dividends  on  Ordinary   Stock: 

2V2  per  cent,  paid  September  30th.    1916 6.500,000.00 

2?/^  per  cent,  paid  January  2r>d,   1917 6,500,000.00 

Construction  of  branch  lines ;  V  "  "  "  V  ' "  "  o'  L"  j' 

Additions  and  Improvements,  main  line  and  branches.   Sched- 
ule "C"  ;•■■■; .••••••••■• 

Additions    and     Improvements,     leased     and     acquired     lines, 
Schedule   "D"    

Shops  and   Machinery    

Ocean,  Lake,  and  River  Steamers:  ^,  ^„^  „/, 

Purchase  of  Steamship   "Miniota" 963,600.00 

Payments    on    account    of    Steamships    under 

construction     524,770.86 

1,488,370.86 


964,769.05 


Less  amount  paid   from   Steamship  Replace- 
ment     

.\mount   deposited   and   Securities   purchased   for 
Special   Investment   Fund    

Securities  Acouirep: 

Consolidated  Mining  &   Smelting  Co.    Stock..         826,625.00 
Spokane  International   Ry.   Stock 2,437,488.95 


Payment   of   Equipment    Obligations    

Increase  in  Material  and  Supplies  on  hanil. 


Deduct  Increase  in  Liabilities: 

Current    Liabilities    l^'?*^''-"^^-?? 

Interest  on  Funded  Debt 544,060.51 

Reserves   and   Appropriations 33,949,283.75 

52,482,393.28 
Amount  at  June  30th,   1916 40,844,680.74 


$1,613,638.42 


13,000,000.00 
60,154.51 

1,049,533.99 

525,014.07 
34,610.90 


523,601.81 
3,413,098.96 


3,264,113.95 

550,000.00 

1,782,812.00 

25,816,578.61 


Temporarily   invested   in   War   I  oans 
Cash  in  hand   


11,637,712.54 


14,178,866.07 

5,979,274.51 

57,076,018.77 


$77,234,159.35 


STATEMENT   OF    EARN1N(;S   FOR   TTTK    SIX    MONTHS   ENDED 
DECEMBER   3ist,   1916. 

From  Passengers     ^i^S^f'^n 

"      Freight    ^^-^fv^si'^l 

"      Mails     753, 388. .^,S 

"      Sleeping  Car's,'  Express,  Telegraph   and   Miscellaneous..  8,030,861.20 

Total    $76,717,965.36 


STATEMENT    OF    WORKING    EXPENSES    FOR    THE    SIX    MONTHS 
ENDED  DECEMBER  31st,  1916. 

Transportation    Expenses    » ^^i'olr'S^?m 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures .  n'olS'^,  Jol 

Maintenance  of  Equipment    ^'vl^'^   V-^5 

Traffic  Expenses ^'rt^'?  o'^^ 

Parlor  and   Sleeping  Car  Expenses r,noio^o 

Expenses  of  Lake  and  River   Steamers ,, o'^o-r'on 

General  Expenses   •oc?'7ci  on 

Commercial  Telegraph    «5J,J5.5.K;' 

Total $45,843,199.50 


TRAIN    TRAIM'TC    STATLSTICS— FOR    SIX    MONTHS    ENDED 

DECl'iMBEK    31st,    1916   AMD    1915. 

IsAUNiNt.s  i)i'   Lake  and  Kivek  Steamers  not  Included  in  this  Statement. 

Increase  or 

Six  monllis  Six  inoiiths  Decrease. 

ended  ended         , '■ -., 

Dec.  3 1  si,  Dec.  31st,  Amount  or         I'cr 

1916.  1915.  number.         Cent. 
TRAIN   M1LEA(;E. 

I'nssenger   trains 9,970,231  9,461,213  509,018       5.38 

iMcighl             "      13,315,7.30  12,508,427  807,303       6.45 

Mixed              "     1.061,148  1,054,477  6,671         ,63 

Total    trains    24,347,109        23,024,117  1,322,992       5.7S 

CAR   MILEAGE. 
Passenger. 

Coaches    and    P.    D.    and 

S.  cars     52,199,416        47,993,721  4,205,695       8.76 

Combination   cars    1,355,824  1,351,348  4,476         .33 

Baggage,    Mail    and     E.\- 

press  cars    21,838.142        20,358,390  1,479,752       7.27 

Total    Passenger   cars..       75,393,382        69,703,459  5,689,923       8.16 

Freight. 

Loaded    339,011,940  300,634,214  38,377,726  12.77 

Empty 142,364,632  142,527,629  162,997  .11 

Caboose    14,900,399  13,658,448  1,241,951  9.09 

Total  Freight  cars 496,276,971      456,820,291        39,456,680       8.64 

Passenger     cars-     per     Traffic 

Train   Mile    6.81  6.63  .18       2.71 

Freight  cars  per  Traffic  Train 

Mile    34  52  33.68  .84       2.49 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

Passengers  carried  (earning 

revenue) .         8,866,479  7,377,861  1,488,618     20.17 

Passengers  carried  (earning 

revenue)    one  mile    .....     842,738,613       733,037,475       109,701,138     14.96 

Passengers  carried  (earning 
revenue)  one  mile  per 
mile    of   road 64,858  56,748  8,110     14.29 

Average  journey  per  pas- 
senger      miles  95.05  99.36  4.31         4.34 

Average     amount     received 

per  "passenger    ...$  1.78  1.85  .07         3.78 

Average     amount     received 

per   "assenger   mile.  ..cts.  1.87  1.86  .01  .54 

Aver.-'se  number  of  passen- 
gers' per   train   mile •.  76.39  69.71  6.68         9.58 

Average  number  of  passen- 
gers" per  car  mile 15.74  14.86  .88         5.92 

Revenue  from  passengers 
per  passenger  car  mile. .cts.  29.46  27.66  1.80         6.51 

Total  passenger  train  earn- 
ings  per   train   mile....$  1.81  1.65  .16         9.70 

Total  passenger  train  earn- 
ings per  mile  of  road..$         1.535.02  1,344.49  190.53        14.17 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 

Tons     of     revenue     freight 

carried  one  mile ...7,702,459,708  6,841,938,564      860,521,144     12.58 

Tons     of     non-rev.     freight 

carried  one  mile    826,2.50,797      616,400,971       209,849,826     34.04 

Total      tons      (all      classes) 

freight  carried  one  mile. 8,528,710,505   7,458,339,535   1,070,370,970     14.35 

Tons  of  revenue  freight 
carried  one  mile  per  mile 
of   road 592,789  529,668  63,121      11.91 

Tons  of  non-rev.  freight 
carried  one  mile  per  mile 
of   road    63,589  47,719  15,870     33.26 

Total  tons  (all  classes) 
freight  carried  one  mile 
per  mile  of  road   .......  656,378  577,387  78,991      13.68 

Average  amount  received 
per  ton  per  mile  of  rev- 
enue freight cts.  0.663  0.650  0.013       2.00 

Average  No.  of  tons  of  rev- 
enue freicht  per  train 
mile     ....7 535.75  504.46  31.29         6.20 

Average  No.  of  tons  of  non- 
rev,      freight     per     train  ,  ,^ 
mile 57.46                  45.45                  12.01        26.43 

Average  No.  of  tons  of  (all 
classes)  freight  per  train 
mile 593.21  549.91  43.30         7.87 

Average  No.  of  tons  of  rev- 
enue freight  per  loaded 
ear    mile    22.72  22.76  .01  .18 

Average  No.  of  tons  of  non- 
rev,     freight    per    loaded  ,„,„„., 
ear  mile   7 2.44                    2.05                      .39       19.02 

.\verage  No.  of  tons  of  (all 
classes)   freight  per  loaded  ,  ,  ,, 

car  mile   25.16  24.81  .35  1.41 

iMcight    train    earnings    per 

loaded    car    mile cts.  15.07  14.80  .27         1.82 

h'rcieht   train    earnings    per 

train  mile    $  3.55  3.28  .27         8.23 

Freight   train    earnings    per  ,„,  r-,       i.i  ie 

mile   of  road    $        3,931.67  3.444.14  487.53       14.15 
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Every  day  brings  forth  new  evidence  of  the  forehandedness 
of  American  railroads  in  preparing  for  a  war  emergency. 
.        ,        cr   •  J  ^^^  latest  development  which  has  come 

Another  hvidence   ^^  j-  |.,^  -^  ^y^^^  ^  military  railway  regi- 


of  Railroad 
Preparedness 


litary  railway  regi- 
ment is  in  process  of  organization 
under  the  direction  of  S.  M.  Felton, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern and  consulting  engineer  and  advisor  to  Brigadier  General 
Black,  chief  of  engineers,  U.  S.  A.  The  plans  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  army  unit,  which  are  given  in  detail  else- 
where in  this  issue,  were  under  way  for  several  months 
previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  and  were  ready  to  put 
into  immediate  execution  at  the  time  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  ranks  of  the  belligerents.  The  regiment  will  consist 
of  six  companies  recruited  from  railroads  entering  Chicago, 
and  each  company  will  be  expected  to  be  capable  of  con- 
structing or  operating  any  line  that  military  movements  may 
necessitate. 


Railway 

Conventions 

Postponed 


The  action  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  postpon- 
ing its  spring  meeting  indeiinitely  w'ill  undoubtedly  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  railway  associations 
which  are  scheduled  to  hold  their  an- 
nual meetings  during  the  next  few 
months.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  most  hearty  and 
thorough  co-operation  of  the  railways  with  the  government  in 
this  time  of  national  crisis.  The  Association  of  Railway 
Claim  Agents,  which  was  to  have  met  at  Cincinnati  during 
the  middle  of  May,  has  already  decided  to  postpone  its  con- 
vention indefinitely.  The  executive  committees  of  the  Mas- 
ter Car  Builders'  and  Master  Mechanics'  Associations  will 
meet  in  Chicago  on  Monday  next  with  a  view  to  taking  simi- 
lar action.  The  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association, 
which  provides  the  exhibit  for  these  conventions,  last  week 
decided  to  postpone  its  annual  exhibition  for  a  year.  The 
Air  Brake  Association  has  gone  .so  far  with  its  plans  for  the 
annual  meeting  at  Memphis  next  week  that  it  was  decided 
to  go  forward  with  the  convention.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  be  advisable  for  any  of  the  organizations  in  the  railway 
field  to  hold  other  than  local  meetings  unless  they  should  be 


found  necessar>'  for  military  reasons,  and  have  the  approval 
of  the  central  board  of  railway  executives,  which  is  in  com- 
plete charge  of  the  railways  during  the  war. 

A  jury  in  a  court  at  Belleville,  111.,  recently  returned  a  verdict 
clearing  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  of  responsibility  for  the  death 

Hold  Ud  ^^    ^    farmer    whose    automobile    was 

*"  struck  by  a  B.  &  O.  train  last  Septem- 

Game  to  ber.     The  widow  had  sued  for  S3 ,000, 

End  ?  ^^*  *^^  i^^'  refused  to  grant  her  dam- 

ages, on  the  ground  that  tlie  crossing 
was  clear  and  the  deceased  was  killed  due  to  his  own  negli- 
gence. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  press  of  Belleville  and 
public  sentiment  there  has  long  been  antagonistic  to  the  rail- 
roads, the  verdict  is  a  source  of  considerable  encouragement. 
For  many  years  the  attitude  of  juries  toward  railroads  in 
damage  suits  has  been  prejudiced  by  sympathy  for  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  presumption  that  the  corporation,  being  rich, 
would  not  miss  the  inconsiderable  sum  involved  in  th^  suit! 
The  Belleville  case,  it  is  hoped,  is  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era 
when  railways  will  no  longer  be  considered  the  legitimate 
prey  of  all  who  may  think  they  have  cause  to  bring  damage 
suits  against  them. 


Standardization 

of 
Office  Supplies 


Railroads  generally  have  confined  themselves  in  the  stand- 
ardization of  supplies  and  materials  to  the  larger  and  more 
important  items  which  seem  to  offer 
possibilities  for  the  greater  savings. 
Little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to 
some  of  the  .smaller  items  which,  while 
almost  insignificant  in  themselves, 
bulk  up  as  a  large  factor  in  the  aggregate.  Bv  using  a  large 
number  of  different  sizes  or  makes  where  a  few  \vould  suffice 
the  purchasing  and  storekeeping  problem  has  been  com- 
plicated and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  the  purchases 
at  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Investigation  on  one  rail- 
road, for  instance,  developed  the  fact  that  three  sizes  of 
common  pins  were  being  purchased  where  one  would  suffice. 
A  large  number  of  varieties  of  paper  fasteners  were  being 
ordered  where  three  or  four  would  be  suffident.  The  same 
thing  was  true  of  rubber  bands,  lead  pencils,  erasers  and 
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other  oftice  supplies.  An  industrial  organization  maintain- 
ing many  offices  found  the  same  condition  existing  a  year 
or  two  ago  and  went  to  work  scientiikally  to  improve  con- 
ditions ;  it  obtained  remarkable  results  both  in  the  saving 
of  money  and  in  the  more  efficient  use  of  materials.  In  the 
first  place  a  thorough  canvass  was  made  as  to  the  variety  and 
use  of  each  article,  and  in  many  cases  physical  and  chemical 
tests  were  made.  The  sizes  and  make  or  grade  of  material 
were  finally  selected,  not  by  guesswork,  taste  or  individual 
opinion,  but  on  a  strictly  scientific  and  accurate  basis.  There 
is  a  big  field  here  which  has  been  very  largely  overlooked 
by  the  railroads,  a  few  of  which  have  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  making  such  investigations  with  their  testing  plants 
and  other  facilities  for  research. 


A  New  Zealand 
View  of  Govern- 
ment Ownership 


In  Canada  the  question  of  government  ownership  is  under 
serious  consideration.  Apropos  of  the  discussion  in  that 
country,  Sydney  Smith  of  Rotorna,  New 
Zealand,  under  date  of  January  22,  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  Financial  Post  of 
Toronto  regarding  the  results  of  gov- 
erjiment  ownership  in  New  Zealand. 
The   letter   is    as    follows: 

I  have  read  in  the  Post  of  the  movement  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
Canadian  railroads.  If  you  want  a  convincing  argument  against  state 
ownership  of  railroads  investigate  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  rail- 
roads. I  have  traveled  in  the  five  continents  and  have  never  experienced  a 
worse  rail  service  than  the  New  Zealand  or  a  more  costly  service  to  travel 
or  freight  on.  Freights  and  passages  (freight  and  passenger  rates)  are 
of  the  highest,  the  service  is  of  the  worst,  and  the  employees  are  the  most 
casual.  The  expresses  between  the  capital  city,  Wellington,  and  the  largest 
city,  Auckland,  average  just  over  20  miles  an  hour,  the  trains  are  filthy, 
and  porters  are  practically  unobtainable.  When  one  thinks  of  your  magnifi- 
cent C.  P.  R.  service  and  all  that  it  has  done  for  Canada,  one  is  compelled 
to  write  and  call  "Cave"  before  you  change.  You  will  never  improve  it 
under  state  ownership  and  are  fairly  certain  to  destroy  its  efficiency.  To 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  C.  P..  R.  would  be  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  Canada. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  used  in  favor  of  government 
ownership  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  that  the 
public  is  satisfied  with  its  results  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 
ISIr.  S.mith's  letter  shows  that  satisfaction  with  the  results 
obtained  is  not  unanimous  in  New  Zealand. 


A  correspondent  has  criticised  the  editorial  entitled  "Me- 
chanical Engineers  Get  Busy,"  which  was  published  in  the 


The  Mechanical 

Engineer   and 

The  M.  C.  B.  Ass'n. 


Railway  Age  Gazette  of  April  13,  on 
the  ground  that  a  similar  statement  of 
facts  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
railway  mechanical  engineer  in  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
would  show  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  The  basis  for 
his  argument  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  association  is  con- 
sidered more  important  than  the  Master  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion because  the  railways  are  bound  by  its  action  in  the 
interchange  of  cars  and  the  use  of  standards  and  that  there- 
fore the  mechanical  department  officers  are  forced  more 
actively  to  participate  in  its  work.  At  the  first  glance  the 
assertion  appears  to  be  correct,  for  of  the  18  important  com- 
mittees of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  for  1917, 
including  the  executive  and  arbitration  committees,  14  have 
included  in  their  membership  officers  with  the  title  of  chief 
mechanical  engineer,  mechanical  engineer,  or  assistant  me- 
chanical engineer;  indeed,  three  of  the  committees  have  men 
with  these  titles  as  chairmen.  Although  four  of  the  com- 
mittees have  no  officers  with  these  titles  included  among  their 
members,  three  other  committees  have  more  than  one  member 
with  such  titles,  so  that  there  is  an  average  of  one  mechanical 
engineer  for  each  of  the  important  committees.  These  18 
committeemen,  however,  represent  only  10  different  in- 
dividuals, as  some  of  them  serve  on  two  or  more  committees. 
Of  the  67  men  listed  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
w'ith  the  above  mentioned  titles  only  32  are  members  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association  and  only  20  were  recorded 
as  being  present  at  the  1916  convention.  Of  those  present 
only  six  took  any  part  in  the  proceedings.     In  some  respects, 


lluTefore,  the  showing  made  by  the  mechanical  engineers  in 
the  work  of  this  association  is  not  as  favorable  as  in  the 
•  Master  Mechanics'  As.sociation,  poor  as  it  is  in  the  latter 
organization.  These  conditions,  coupled  with  the  facts 
presented  in  our  editorial  columns  during  the  past  four 
weeks,  clearly  indicate  two  things:  On  one  hand,  the  rail- 
roads are  missing  great  opportunities  in  not  making  better 
use  of  their  mechanical  engineers  by  giving  them  more 
responsibility  and  better  facilities  to  work  with,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mechanical  engineers  themselves  are  more  or 
less  asleep  as  to  the  real  possibilities  of  their  positions. 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN   RAILWAYS   IN   WAR 

TIME 

COME  aspects  of  the  effect  of  war  on  the  British  railways, 
which  are  especially  interesting  in  their  relation  to  the 
situation  of  the  railways  in  this  country,  are  outlined  in  the 
article  in  this  issue  by  Julius  H.  Parmelee.  Although  the  plan 
under  which  the  British  railways  are  operating  during  the 
war  differs  from  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try, many  of  the  conditions  which  are  now  being  faced  here 
have  had  their  effect  in  Great  Britain  also.  The  British 
government  took  over  the  railways  of  England  and  Wales 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed 
many  years  before,  and  has  been  operating  them  through 
a  committee  of  railway  officers,  guaranteeing  net  earnings 
equal  to  those  of  the  period  before  the  war.  In  this  coun- 
try the  plan  is  to  have  the  roads  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  government  by  a  committee  of  railway  executives  but 
without  actual  government  possession  or  guarantee. 

The  British  railwa}'s  in  the  year  before  the  war  had  to 
pay  a  large  advance  in  the  wages  of  their  employees  in  order 
to  avert  a  threatened  strike,  which  was  settled  under  an  agree- 
ment by  the  government  that  their  rates  should  be  advanced 
proportionately.  The  American  roads  are  now  paying  ad- 
vanced wages  to  their  train  employees  as  the  result  of  a  set- 
tlement effected  by  the  combined  exertions  of  the  President, 
Congress  and  Supreme  Court  and  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  even  promised  an  increase 
in  rates  to  meet  it.  The  British  roads  have  also  had  to  meet 
still  further  increases  in  wages  during  the  war  and  have 
had  their  expenses  increased  in  many  other  ways  which  have 
already  and  will  in  the  future  affect  the  American  roads  simi- 
larly. Handling  war  traffic  is  expensive  and  the  prices  of 
fuel  and  of  materials,  as  well  as  wages,  have  increased  enor- 
mously in  England  just  as  they  have  here. 

In  Great  Britain  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  roads  to 
ask  increases  in  their  rates  for  service  to  offset  these  in- 
creased expenditures  because  the  government  has  not  only 
made  up  for  any  decreases  in. net  earnings  under  its  guarantee 
but  it  has  recently  agreed  to  provide  for  their  increased 
interest  payments,  which  represent  another  instance  of  the 
similarity  of  conditions  there  and  here.  The  shippers  and 
the  public  generally  are,  therefore,  paying  what  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  railways  in  a  proper  condition  to  serve  the  coun- 
try but  in  the  form  of  taxes  to  the  government  instead  of  in 
the  form  of  rates.  Passenger  fares  have  been  increased,  but 
not  directly  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  revenues. 

In  this  country  the  railways  have  no  government  guarantee, 
although  they  are  just  as  effectively  at  the  service  and  under 
the  control  of  the  government  as  are  the  roads  of  Great 
Britain,  but  their  increases  in  wages  and  other  expenses 
as  well  as  the  higher  interest  charges  they  are  required  to 
pay  for  capital  must  be  met,  if  they  are  to  render  the  service 
that  is  expected  and  required  of  them.  They  have,  therefore, 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  meet  them  in  the  same  way  that 
other  industries  have  dealt  with  the  same  conditions,  by 
increasing  the  price  of  what  they  sell.  The  increased  cost 
of  railroading,  like  the  increases  in  prices  of  all  kinds,  will 
be  distributed  eventually  over  the  general  public.  The  differ- 
ence between  this  and  taxation  is  that  it  will  be  paid  for 
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service  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  transportation 
service  received. 

If  those  who  are  opposing  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
transportation  should  succeed  in  their  efforts,  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  quality  or  even  the  quan- 
tity of  the  product,  which  will  be  more  (expensive  in  the  long 
run  than  the  amount  which  is  necessary  to  offset  the  higher 
cost  of  transportation. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  IMPORTANT  WORK 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direction  three  weeks  ago,  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  created  two 
new  committees  whose  work  should  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  this  association  to  the  railways.  One  of  these  will  de- 
vote its  attention  to  studies  of  economics  of  Railway  Opera- 
tion and  the  other  to  Economics  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Labor. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  other  organizations  of  rail- 
way men  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  has 
devoted  almost  all  of  its  time  in  the  past  to  studies  of  mate- 
rials and  to  the  preparation  of  standard  designs  and  specifica- 
tions for  them.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  information  concerning  efficient  meth- 
ods of  performing  work.  In  operating  matters  the  com- 
mittee on  Economics  of  Railway  Location  has  made  some 
careful  studies  of  the  tractive  effort  of  locomotives,  and  of 
train  loading,  etc.,  but  the  work  of  this  committee  has  been 
more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  establishment  of  the  proper 
grade  lines  for  extensions  and  for  the  improvement  of  old 
roads,  etc.  A  vastly  broader  field  is  opened  to  the  new  com- 
mittee on  Economics  of  Railway  Operation.  While  the  Am- 
erican Railway  Engineering  Association  is  primarily  an  en- 
gineering rather  than  an  operating  organization,  many  op- 
erating officers  are  enrolled  in  its  membership,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  two  departments  are  becoming  more  closely  re- 
lated as  greater  attention  is  being  paid  to  scientific  analyses 
of  operating  problems.  By  attacking  these  problems  from 
this  angle,  the  engineering  association  should  supplement 
rather  than  duplicate  the  excellent  and  constructive  work 
which  the  American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents 
and  other  operating  organizations  are  now  doing. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  work  which  will  come  within  the 
province  of  this  new  committee,  the  establishment  of  an  eight- 
hour  basic  day  in  train  service  raises  the  question  on  many 
divisions  as  to  the  relative  economy  of  loading  trains  fully 
with  the  resultant  heavy  overtime,  of  decreasing  the  tonnage 
to  get  them  over  the  road  more  nearly  within  eight  hours  or 
of  providing  more  second  tracks  and  other  facilities  to  re- 
duce the  delays  and  dead  time  to  the  minimum.  While  con- 
ditions will  differ  widely  on  different  engine  districts,  de- 
pending on  the  density  and  character  of  the  traffic,  the  grade 
line,  the  length  of  the  di.strict  and  the  cost  of  improvements, 
studies  of  a  few  typical  districts  will  bring  out  information 
of  great  value.  The  effect  of  the  eight-hour  basic  day  law 
on  the  lengths  of  engine  districts  is  another  problem.  The 
location  of  passing  tracks  deserves  more  study  from  the  op- 
erating standpoint.  In  some  instances  where  siding  locations 
have  been  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  track 
capacity  and  recommended  changes  have  been  made  the 
capacity  has  been  increased  materially  with  relatively  small 
expenditure. 

These  are  typical  of  many  problems  which  this  committee 
can  analyze  and  thereby  assist  in  promoting  efficient  railway 
operation. 

The  second  committee  has  an  equally  important  field  to 
study.  Much  has  I)een  written  recently  regarding  the  nec- 
essity of  giving  more  attention  to  the  human  element  in  the 
conduct  of  maintenance  of  way  work,  yet  almost  no  detailed 
studies  of  maintenance  of  way  labor  problems  have  been 
made  up  to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
ways of  this  countr)'  spend  over  a  half  million  dollars  a  day 


for  such  labor.  The  character  of  the  men  employed  has 
deteriorated  steadily  from  year  to  year  until  at  the  present 
time  the  railways  are  securing  less  work  per  dollar  expended 
for  track  labor  than  at  any  time  in  their  history.  Not  all 
of  this  is  the  result  of  changing  industrial  conditions  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  roads  and  it  is  highly  important  fronx 
the  standpoint  of  the  railways  themselves  that  this  subject 
be  studied  intelligently  before  it  becomes  even  more  com- 
plicated. 

The  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  is  to  be 
commended  for  undertaking  the  investigation  of  these  im- 
portant subjects.  While,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
field  presented,  results  may  come  slowly  at  first,  they  should 
be  of  great  value  to  the  roads  when  secured.  i 


WHERE  INFORMATION  IS  NEEEED 

'T'HE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  probably  should  in- 
vestigate the  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  much  needed  information  to 
certain  members  of  the  United  States  Senate.  An  investiga- 
tion for  this  purpose  need  not  be  elaborate  or  consume  many 
months.  A  clerk  from  the  accounting  department  of  the  com- 
mission, or  even  a  bright  office  bov,  could  easilv  save  about 
$200,000,000  of  the  amount  which  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of 
Georgia  tries  to  make  the  Senate  and  the  public  believe 
would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  living  by  a  1 5  per  cent  increase. 

In  a  resolution  introduced  last  Friday  to  direct  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  to  investigate  the  pro- 
posed increase  Senator  Smith  calculated  the  advance  to  be 
$406,000,000  a  year.  This  figure  he  arrived  at  by  taking  the 
freight  revenues  of  the  railroads  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1916,  multiplying  them  by  two  and  taking  15  per  cent  of  the 
result.  The  actual  earnings  for  a  whole  year  were  not  big 
enough  to  suit  his  purpose.  The  freight  earnings  for  the 
entire  calendar  year  1916  for  the  roads  earning  over  a  million 
dollars  annually,  which  were  the  roads  whose  figures  he 
used,  actually  amounted  to  $2,573,000,000  as  against  $2,- 
712,000,000  arrived  at  by  his  method.  On  Saturday  he 
amended  his  resolution  to  request  the  committee  to  report  a 
measure  preventing  the  increase  in  rates  until  after  full 
hearing,  and  on  Monday  he  offered  another  directing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  investigate  it,  which  the 
commission  has  already  announced  its  intention  of  doing,  but 
before  writing  the  last  resolution  he  had  discovered  another 
nefarious  method  of  taxing  the  consumer  which  would  also 
make  his  resolution  sound  still  more  impressive.  In  this 
resolution  he  said  that  "with  the  increase  of  local  rates  to 
follow,  the  15  per  cent  increase  will  amount  to  over  half  a 
billion  dollars."  Senator  Smith  entirely  overlooks  the  fact 
that  he  has  already  included  all  local  rates,  as  well  as  the 
rates  which  the  railroads  propose  to  advance  less  than  15 
per  cent,  in  his  $406,000,000. 

Even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  grant 
all  the  railroads  ask  there  would  still  be  the  state  commis- 
sions to  reckon  with  before  local  rates  can  be  affected. 
Some  of  the  states  have  not  yet  allowed  to  go  into  effect  on 
traffic  within  their  borders  the  5  per  cent  increase  allowed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1914  on  about  half 
of  the  interstate  freight  of  the  eastern  railroads.  Senator 
Smith  also  says  in  his  resolution  that  "within  the  past  three 
years  the  railroads  in  the  central  division  have  been  given  an 
increase  of  freight  rates  of  5  per  cent  and  the  railroads  in 
the  western  division  an  increase  amounting  to  between  5 
and  10  per  cent  and  the  railroads  in  the  southeastern  division 
an  increase  amounting  to  between  15  and  20  per  cent."  Any 
rate  clerk  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could 
inform  him  that  the.se  percentages  applied  only  on  a  part  of 
the  traffic  of  the  roads  involved. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  arrange  to 
conduct  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  the  law- 
makers some  good  might  be  accomplished. 
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CONTEST  ON  CAR  INTERCHANGE 

\T  EVER  l)efore  huve  the  railways  faced  as  difficult  a  problem 
in  car  distribution  as  during  the  last  few  months.  The 
unusual  movement  of  cars  to  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the 
delay  in  unloading  and  releasing  them  there  soon  brought 
on  a  congestion  without  precedent  in  that  vicinity,  and  at 
the  same  time  created  one  of  the  most  serious  car  shortages 
ever  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  time- 
honored  interchange  rules,  which  had  been  in  effect  since 
1893,  broke  down  under  these  abnormal  conditions  and  the 
disregard  of  all  regulations  governing  the  return  of  cars  to 
owning  lines  l)ecame  general.  In  the  emergency  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission hurriedly  prepared  new  rules  which  are  aiding  some- 
what in  relieving  the  situation,  but  which  are  uneconomical 
in  operation  and  are  also  far  from  perfect  in  other  re- 
spects. 

Recent  developments  culminating  in  our  entrance  in  the 
European  war,  will  probably  complicate  this  situation  still 
further  by  creating  an  even  greater  demand  for  cars  for  the 
transportation  of  supplies  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  car 
statement  of  the  .\merican  Railway  Association  just  issued 
shows  a  total  shortage  of  143,059  cars  on  April  1,  the  largest 
ever  reported,  while  on  this  same  date  89,371  loaded  and 
empty  cars  were  accumulated  at  various  points  from  which 
they  could  not  be  moved. 

The  experiences  through  which  we  have  been  and  are  still 
passing,  demonstrate  the  importance  of  adequate  interchange 
rules  to  the  railways  and  also  to  the  shippers.  The  time  is  now 
ripe  for  serious,  concentrated  study  of  the  entire  situation 


rules  sliould  make  it  easy  for  every  road  to  do  right  and 
extremely  difficult  for  any  to  do  wrong.  Such  rules  will  not 
necessarily  be  complicated,  but  they  must  be  comprehensive. 
As  a  stimulus  to  the  development  of  such  a  set  of  rules  a 
railway  man  interested  in  this  subject  authorizes  us  to  offer 
a  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  concrete  plan  of  car  interchange 
between  railroads,  calculated  to  give  working  effect  to  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  American  Railway  Association  that 
each  road  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  cars  equal  to  its  own- 
ership. The  Railway  Age  Gazette  is  glad  to  offer  a  second 
prize  of  $35  for  the  next  best  paper  submitted  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  will  also  pay  its  regular  space  rates  for  all  other 
papers  which  are  accepted  by  it  for  publication  and  printed. 
All  papers  to  be  entered  in  the  contest  on  car  interchange, 
should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette, 
608  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  before  June  10. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

T^HE  New  York  Central  earned  over  $200,000,000  gross  in 
1916  and  operated  at  a  ratio  of  expenses  to  gross  of 
64.36.  After  paying  fixed  charges  and  rentals  there  was 
$45,659,000  available  for  dividends,  or  over  17  per  cent  on 
the  outstanding  stock.  Of  the  increase  of  $33,673,000  in 
gross  as  compared  with  1915,  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
dividends  received  over  half — $17,948,000 — was  saved  for 
net  corporate  income.  The  New  York  Central  in  1916 
earned  its  5  per  cent  dividend  more  than  three  times  over  and 
yet  an  offering  of  only  $25,000,000  of  stock  to  stockholders 
at  par  had  to  be  withdrawn  because  New  York  Central  stock 
dropped  below  par  in  the  open  market.  ^ 


The  New  York  Central,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  and  the  Michigan  Central 

leading  to  the  preparation  of  rules  which  will  not  fail  in  A  close  study  of  this  New  York  Central  situation  would 

another  such  emergency  and  which  will  afford  fair  treatment  throw  a  world  of  light  on  the  entire  railroad  situation  as  it 

to  every  road,  insuring  to  those  lines  which  have  been  fore-  exists  today  in  the  United  States.    Here  is  a  5,689-mile  road, 

handed  enough  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  for  their  with    its  main  line  running   from   New   York  to   Chicago, 

local  traffic  and  for  their  quota  for  through  traffic  a  supply  earning  about  $35,000  a  mile,  operating  at  a  low  ratio  of 

sufficient  for  their  needs.    As  one  railway  man  has  said,  these  expenses  to  earnings  and  having  a  very  heavy  average  train- 
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load  of  freight — 847  tons — in  1916;  having  a  fine  physical 
property  maintained  at  a  high  standard;  and,  moreover,  a 
company  which  through  improvement  in  operation  in  the  last 
few  years  has  overcome  a  financial  situation  that  appeared  to 
be  rather  serious,  and  yet  this  company  is  unable  to  sell  a 
5  per  cent  stock,  on  which  it  is  earning  17  per  cent,  to  in- 
vestors at  par.  Is  the  explanation  of  this  that  the  condition 
of  the  investment  market  is  such  that  investors  would  not 
take  a  5  per  cent  stock  of  any  company  at  par,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  earning  17  per  cent  on  the  stock; 
or  that  the  investor  would  not  take  any  railroad  stock  under 
these  conditions  at  par;  or  is  there  something  peculiar  to  the 
New  York  Central  situation  itself  which  makes  investors 
timid? 

No  one  of  these  considerations,  probably,  is  the  sole 
explanation;  all  three  of  them  are  contributory  factors.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  investors  would  look  at  a  railroad 
stock,  paying  5  per  cent  and  earning  17  per  cent,  much  less 
favorably  than  they  would  at  many  other  corporations' 
stocks;  and  it  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  the  New  York 
Central  situation  reflects  conditions  of  railroading  in  the 
East  that  account  for  this  discrimination  against  railroad 
stocks  as  an  investment.  Besides  this,  there  are  certain 
factors  peculiar  to  the  New  York  Central  itself  which  have 
their  influence.  President  Smith  suggests  this  in  the  para- 
graph in  his  annual  report  in  which  he  says:  '"The  impres- 
sive fact  is,  therefore,  that  for  additional  growth  of  traffic 
beyond  that  witnessed  during  the  year  1916  there  are  required 
in  many  places  large  investments  in  terminals  and  other 
facilities  that  will  need  extensive  financial  provision  when 
reached." 

With  the  traffic  of  the  year  1916  the  New  York  Central  is 
approaching  or  has  reached  the  situation  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania found  itself  in  at  various  times  in  the  past;  for 
instance,  in  1906.  and  prior  to  that  time,  when  it  had  to 
undertake  such  extensive  improvements  and  additions  as 
the  building  of  its  low  grade  line  from  Harrisburg  to  Phila- 
delphia. In  1916  the  New  York  Central  terminal  facilities, 
and  probably  in  some  places  main  line  tracks,  were  being 
worked  to  the  full  of  their  economical  capacity.  The  Penn- 
sylvania was  enabled  to  raise  vast  sums  of  new  capital  to 
make  the  additions  to  its  terminal  facilities  and  to  its  main 
line  tracks  because  it  had  put  into  the  road  for  years  a  dollar 
of  additional  investment  from  surplus  earnings  for  every 
dollar  of  surplus  earnings  paid  out  in  dividends,  and  because 
investors  still  had  hopes  that  new  money  put  into  railroads 
would  show  an  increase  in  net  earnings  proportionate  to  the 
investment.  The  facts  proved  otherwise.  Even  the  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  earning  anything  like  an  adequate  return 
on  the  investment  made  in  the  property  since  1906.  It  is  not 
ver\-  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  New  York  Central  now, 
after  ten  years  of  disillusionment  of  investors  in  railroad 
stocks  and  securities,  finds  it  impossible  to  sell  a  5  per  cent 
stock  at  par.  And  yet  New  York  Central  financing  most 
assuredly  ought  to  be  done  through  the  issue  of  stock  and 
not  through  the  sale  of  additional  bonds. 

There  are  outstanding  in  round  numbers  about  $250,000,- 
000  of  New  York  Central  stock  and  $673,000,000  of  mort- 
gage bonds,  debentures  and  equipment  trusts.  Sound  financ- 
ing of  railroads  most  emphatically  requires  that  this  propor- 
tion of  bonds  to  stock  shall  not  be  increased.  The  New 
York  Central  has  just  succeeded  in  weathering  a  serious  sit- 
uation. Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  it  had 
piled  up  a  very  large  amount  of  debt,  part  of  it  loans  and 
bills  payable  and  part  of  it  temporarily  financed  by  short- 
term  notes.  Through  consolidation  with  the  Lake  Shore 
the  sale  of  $40,000,000  refunding  and  improvement  41^2  per 
cent  bonds  in  1914  and  $100,000,000  20-year  6  per  cent 
convertible  debentures  in  1915,  and  through  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  revenues,  credit  for 
which  must  be  given  to  the  present  officers  of  the  operating 


department,  the  company  has  got  itself  back  into  a  sound 
condition. 

This  year  the  carrying  of  $30,693,000  surplus,  after  the 
payment  of  dividends,  and  the  setting  aside  of  $2,500,000 
to  equipment  depreciation  account  in  addition  to  the  charges 
to  operating  expenses  for  depreciation,  has  immensely  im- 
proved the  financial  standing  of  the  company.  At  the  end 
of  1916  there  was  only  $4,502,000  loans  and  bills  payable 
and  the  company  had  $13,719,000  cash  on  hand.  During 
1916  the  New  York  Central  sold  the  majority  stock  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  receiving  $8,500,000,  of 
which  $2,000,000  was  in  cash  and  $6,500,000  in  notes.  This 
sale  was  a  good  piece  of  business.  The  New  York  Central 
needs  the  $8,500,000  and  did  not  need  the  New  York,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis. 

Even,  however,  with  all  of  the  adverse  conditions  affect- 
ing railroad  stock  as  an  investment,  if  there  was  a  strong 
likelihood  that  the  New  York  Central  could  continue  over  a 
series  of  years  to  earn  17  per  cent  on  its  stock  there  would 
be  entire  justification  for  raising  the  dividend  rate  to  7  or 
even  8  per  cent  and  selling  stock  on  this  basis  to  stock- 
holders; but  the  prospects  of  a  continuation  of  the  present 
rate  of  net  corporate  income  are  very  poor  indeed.  Business 
is  not  going  to  stand  still.  If  with  all  our  participation  in 
the  war  the  New  York  Central  is  called  upon  to  handle  an 
even  larger  business  than  it  did  in  1916,  the  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns,  the  working  of  which  has  been  demonstrated 
so  often  in  recent  years,  will  adversely  affect  the  New  York 
Central's  net.  If  business  falls  off  the  present  rate  of  net 
cannot  pretty  surely  be  continued.  In  addition  to  this  there 
is  the  large  increase  in  operating  expenses  which  will  be 
shown  this  year  as  compared  with  1916  through  the  operation 
of  the  eight-hour  law.  This  increase  in  expenses  without 
any  additional  work  being  done  would  add  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  million  dollars  to  the  transportation  expenses, 
and  to  this  would  have  to  be  added  probably  further  increases 
in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  materials  and  increases  in  the  rates 
of  pay  for  labor  other  than  train  and  enginemen. 

From  an  operating  standpoint,  the  New  York  Central  in 
1916  made  as  fine  a  showing  as  it  did  from  a  financial  point 
of  view.  The  total  tonnage  of  revenue  freight  carried  passed 
the  one  hundred  million  mark,  being  106,408,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  18,579,000  tons.  The  average  haul — 201  miles — 
remained  the  same  in  both  years.  The  average  revenue 
trainload  in  1916  was  766  tons,  and  the  average  total  train- 
load,  including  company  freight,  was  847  tons,  an  increase 
as  compared  with  1915  of  over  26  tons.  Heavier  carload- 
ing  was  the  way  this  result  was  achieved.  The  average  load- 
ing per  loaded  car-mile  in  1916  was  23.63  tons  as  against 
22.54  tons  in  1915.  The  average  number  of  cars  per  train 
was  54.23  in  1916  as  against  56.70  in  1915. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  passenger  business  as  well 
as  in  freight  business.  The  total  number  of  revenue  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile  was  2,353,000,000,  an  increase  of 
235,000,000  over  1915.  The  average  revenue  per  passenger 
per  mile  was  slightly  better  in  1916  than  in  1915,  being 
1.934  cents  as  against  1.894  cents  in  1915. 

The  increase  in  tonnage  of  freight  carried  was  largely 
accounted  for  by  increases  in  amount  of  products  of  mines 
and  of  manufactures.  The  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  car- 
ried amounted  to  28,801,000  in  1916,  an  increase  of  4,425,- 
000.  The  tonnage  of  ore  amounted  to  9,899,000,  an  increase 
of  3,036,000.  The  tonnage  of  manufactures  amounted  to 
29,096,000,  an  increa.se  of  6,264,000. 

The  New  York  Central  got  considerably  more  work  out 
of  its  locomotives  in  1916  than  in  1915;  the  average  mileage 
per  locomotive  was  31.681  as  against  26,123  miles.  It  was 
forehanded  in  providing  new  locomotives  and  in  scrapping 
old  ones.  In  1916  160  locomotives  were  added  and  217 
were  retired. 

The  following  tal)le  shows  principal  figures  for  operation 
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in  the  calendar  year  1916  as  compared  with 

1916 

Mileage  operated    5,689 

Kroiglit  revenue   $127,865,102 

l'a«seiiger  revenue 45,521,329 

Total  opcratinK  revenues   201.585,049 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  18.965,061 

Maintenance  of  equipment 35,995,816 

Tr^iffic  expenses   2,897,683 

Transportation   expenses    64,950,528 

General  expenses  4,332,810 

Total  operating  expenses    129,738,369 

Taxes    :.       8,481,549 

Operating  income    63,344,017 

Gross  income   85,967,446 

Net  income    45,659,217 

Dividends 12,466,61 1 

Equipment  depreciation   account 2,500,000 

Surplus 30,692,606 


the  year  1915 

1915 

5,640 

$104,278,092 

40,107,753 

167,912,333 

17,133,450 

31,628,858 

2,645,373 

51,879,176 

3,869,764 

109,394,345 

8,324,326 

50,180,458 

66,809,329 

27,711,474 

12,466,484 


15,244,990 


MICHIGAN  CENTRAL 

\T7  ITH  the  exception  of  a  disproportionate  increase  in 
^^  yard  expenses,  the  Michigan  Central  in  1915  made 
a  very  creditable  showing  in  handling  a  great  increase  in 
traffic.  Ton  mileage  of  revenue  freight  in  1916  totaled 
4,173,000,000,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1915,  and  passengers  carried  one  mile  totaled  508,993,000, 
an  increase  of  8  per  cent.  Transportation  expenses  amounted 
to  $16,407,000,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent;  but  of  the  approx- 
imately $3,000,000  increase  in  transportation  expenses, 
$450,000  was  in  wages  of  yard  conductors  and  brakemen, 
$304,000  in  fuel  for  yard  locomotives,  $230,000  in  wages 
of  yard  enginemen,  and  $105,000  in  wages  of  yardmasters 
and  yard  clerks.  Another  $526,000  is  accounted  for  in  in- 
creases in  wages  of  station  employees.  This  latter,  of  course, 
simply  reflects  the  necessity  which  the  company  was  under 
for  raising  the  wages  of  this  class  of  employees  in  com- 
petition with  automobile  and  other  manufacturing  concerns 
and  with  farmers.  The  Michigan  Central  was  fortunate  in 
having  no  increase  in  1916  in  the  price  which  it  had  to  pay 
for  fuel  coal,  the  average  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  being  $2.16 
in  both  years.  Presumably  the  explanation  of  this  is  that 
the  Michigan  Central  had  contracts  which  carried  it  through 
1916  at  rates  for  coal  prevailing  before  the  large  increases 
which  have  taken  place  in  coal  prices. 

With  an  increase  of  32  per  cent  in  ton  mileage  there  was 
an  increase  of  only  17  per  cent  in  freight  train  mileage,  the 
total  in  1916  being  6,669,000.  The  average  total  trainload, 
including  company  freight,  was  606  tons  in  1916,  as  against 
530  tons  in  1915,  an  increase  of  76  tons.  This  is  a  very 
good  increase;  in  part  it  was  made  possible  by  a  better 
balancing  of  traffic,  apparently,  the  average  number  of 
loaded  cars  per  train  being  32  in  1916  as  against  30  in 
1915,  and  the  average  number  of  empty  cars  per  train  being 
12  in  1916  as  against  14  in  1915.  There  was  a  good  im- 
provement in  car  loading,  the  number  of  tons  of  all  freight 
per  loaded  car  being  19.08  in  1916  and  17.69  in  1915. 
The  average  length  of  haul  of  revenue  freight  was  167  miles 
in  1916  as  against  157  in  1915. 

The  total  tonnage  of  freight  carried  in  1916  was  24,948,- 
000,  an  increase  of  4,444,000.  The  principal  increases  were 
in  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal — 1,015,000 — the  total  being 
4,778,000  in  1916;  in  the  tonnage  of  lumber— 317,000— the 
total  in  1916  being  2,165,000;  and  in  nearly  all  classes  of 
manufactures,  especially  machinery,  bar  and  sheet  metal, 
and  wagons,  carriages  and  tools. 

The  increase  in  passenger  traffic,  despite  the  competition  of 
the  automobile,  reflects  directly  in  the  case  of  the  Michigan 
Central  the  increase  in  prosperity  of  the  territory  served. 
The  Michigan  Central  gives  Detroit  a  very  high  class  of 
passenger  service  and  the  grow1:h  in  wealth  of  Detroit  needs 
no  comment.  The  prosperous  farmer  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan allowed  himself  this  year  a  trip  East  or  to  Chicago  for 


the  first  time,  possibly,  in  some  years.  The  immensely  in- 
creased distribution  of  goods  to  retail  stores  brought  with  iti 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  salesmen's  travel. 

On  the  whole,  the  financial  results  of  the  year  1916  for 
the  Michigan  Central  were  exceedingly  good.  Total  operat- 
ing revenues  amounted  to  $46,419,000,  an  increase  of 
$9,878,000.  Of  this  increa.se,  $4,791,000  was  saved  for 
operating  income,  the  total  in  1916  being  $14,076,000. 
There  was  an  increase  of  $708,000  in  the  debit  balance  of 
hire  of  equipment,  the  total  net  charge  on  this  account 
against  the  Michigan  Central's  income  in  1916  being 
$2,274,000.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  $379,000  in 
interest  on  funded  debt,  the  total  in  1916  being  $1,768,000. 
There  was  available  for  dividends  in  1916  $6,837,000,  as- 
against  $2,927,000  in  1915.  The  Michigan  Central  is- 
paying  4  per  cent  dividends,  which  call  for  $750,000. 

In  1916  $5,166,000  was  spent  on  maintenance  of  way. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $633,000,  and  in  considerable  part 
is  accounted  for  by  the  two  items,  roadway  maintenance 
and  track  laying  and  surfacing.  In  other  words,  the  prices 
which  had  to  be  paid  for  track  labor  were  very  much  higher 
in  1916  than  in  1915.  The  Michigan  Central  is  beginning 
now  to  lay  105-lb.  rail,  8,825  tons  of  it  being  laid  in  1916 
and  8,303  tons  of  100-lb.  rail.  In  1915  14,426  tons  of 
100-lb.  rail  were  laid.  About  the  same  number  of  ties  were 
laid  in  1916  as  in  1915,  but  a  considerably  larger  propor- 
tion was  oak  and  a  smaller  proportion  treated  ties.  The 
average  price  per  tie  at  the  distributing  point  was  80  cents 
in  1916  and  82  cents  in  1915. 

Maintenance  of  equipment  cost  $6,675,000,  an  increase 
of  $910,000,  principally  accounted  for  by  increased  expen- 
ditures for  repairs  of  freight  cars,  larger  charges  for  depre- 
ciation and  somewhat  larger  charges  for  repairs  of  loco- 
motives, but  not  an  increase  in  proportion,  in  this  account, 
to  the  increased  mileage.  The  average  mileage  per  locomo- 
tive in  1916  was  32,958,  and  in  1915,  27,644.  The  cost  of 
repairs  per  steam  locomotive-mile  was  7.61  cents  in  1916 
and  8.32  cents  in  1915.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  cost 
of  repairs  of  electric  locomotives,  which  are  used  for  all 
trains  through  the  Detroit  River  tunnels.  These  costs  aver- 
aged per  mile  per  locomotive  3.74  cents  in  1916  and  4.02 
cents  in  1915.  Equipment  in  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  included  740  locomotives.  Fifteen  of  these  were 
scrapped  during  the  year  and  28  new  locomotives  were  put 
in  service.  There  were  24,432  freight  cars  in  service  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Of  these,  1,058  were  retired  and 
5,294  new  cars  put  in  service.  Of  the  new  cars  put  in 
service  4,500  were  all-steel  box  automobile  cars.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Michigan  Central  has  authorized  the  purchase  of 
6,000  freight  cars  and  50  passenger  and  baggage  cars. 

The  principal  changes  in  funded  debt  were  the  assump- 
tion of  $3,100,000  bonds  of  the  Toledo,  Canada  Southern  & 
Detroit,  and  the  sale  of  $4,500,000  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates, in  part  offset  by  the  payment  a:t  maturity  of  $1,- 
351,000  equipment  trusts. 

The  Michigan  Central  has  outstanding  $18,738,000 
stock  and  $53,915,000  funded  debt,  which  Wludes  $13,- 
125,000  equipment  trust  certificates.  In  addition  there  are 
loans  and  bills  payable  of  $4,289,000;  the  one-year  notes, 
which  are  included  in  loans  and  bills  payable,  for  $4,000,000 
being  renewed  at  the  same  interest — A]^  per  cent — for  an- 
other year.  Cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1916  amounted 
to  $3,094,000.  The  Michigan  Central  has  made  a  refund- 
ing and  improvement  mortgage  which  is  to  secure  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  bonds  and  ratably  therewith  the  out- 
standing $7,634,000  debentures..  The  $4,000,000  notes 
which  were  renewed  in  1916  fell  due  in  March,  1917,  and 
were  paid,  but  at  the  time  no  announcement  was  made  as 
to  how  this  payment  was  financed.  The  directors  have 
authorized  the  sale  of  $8,000,000  of  the  new  bonds,  to  bear 
43/2  per  cent  interest. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for 
ation  in  the  calendar  year  1916  as  compared  with  1915 

1916 

Mileage    operated     1,862 

Freight    revenue $29,810,576     $23 

Passenger    revenue    11,146,342         9 

Total    operating    revenue 46,418,790       36 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 5,166,401          4 

Maintenance  of  equipment 6,674,868         5 

Traffic  exnenses   819,782 

Transportation   expenses    16,406,747       13 

General    expenses     878,085 

Total    operating   expenses 30,646,261       25 

Taxes    1,686,010         1 

Operating    income    14,076,169         9 

Gross  income    ; 15,013,063       10 

Net  income    6,437,436         2 

Dividends 749,520 

Appropriated    for    additional    investment    in    physical 

property     1,700,984 

Appropriated   for  equipment   depreciation   account...  500,000 

Surplus 3,886,932         2, 


oper- 


1915 

1,803 
,050,122 
,386,421 
,540,665 
,533,241 
,764,870 
721,914 
,395,872 
742,458 
,727,487 
,522,936 
,285,601 
,214,084 
,926,957 
749,520 

113,276 

064,261 


CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO  & 
ST.  LOUIS 

'T'HE  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  cut  its 
•*•  operating  ratio  from  71.76  in  1915  to  66.89  in  1916, 
Notwithstanding  a  small  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  per  ton, 
expenses  per  train-mile  were  held  down  remarkably  well.  In 
1916  they  were  $1.77  as  against  $1.71  in  1915,  an  increase  of 
only  3.5  per  cent.  Freight-train  mileage  and  passenger-train 
mileage  increased  in  just  about  the  same  proportion,  the 
total  freight-train  mileage  in  1916  being  8,895,000,  an  in- 
crease of  863,000,  and  passenger-train  mileage  being  8,688,- 
000,  an  increase  of  758,000.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
average  revenue  freight  trainload  of  65  tons,  bringing  the 
1916  figure  up  to  654  tons.  Total  freight  trainload,  includ- 
ing company  freight,  averaged  678  tons  in  1916. 

Total  transportation  expenses  amounted  to  $15,816,000 
in  1916,  an  increase  of  $2,106,000,  or  15  per  cent.  Total 
operating  revenues  amounted  to  $46,678,000,  an  increase  of 
$8,314,000,  or  22  per  cent,  the  result  of  an  increase  of  1,085,- 
000,000  tons  carried  one  mile,  or  23  per  cent,  the  total  ton 
mileage  in  1916  being  5,848,000,000,  and  of  an  increase  of 
74,072,000  in  passengers  carried  one  mile,  or  17  per  cent,  the 
total  passenger-miles  in  1916  being  499,540,000. 

In  transportation  expenses  the  increase  in  cost  of  fuel,  part- 
ly because  of  the  increased  locomotive  mileage  and  partly 
because  of  a  somewhat  greater  amount  of  fuel  consumed  per 
locomotive-mile  in  both  freight  and  passenger  service,  ac- 
counted for  $427,000  of  the  total  $2,106,000  increase.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  that  there  were  some  decreases  in  trans- 
portation expenses  due  apparently  to  a  very  real  improve- 
ment in  the  work  of  supervision  and  the  work  of  certain 
classes  of  officers.  Train  despatching  cost  $588,000  in  1916, 
a  decrease  of  a  little  over  $5,000.  Station  supplies  and  ex- 
penses showed  a  slight  decrease,  as  did  also  the  cost  of  lubri- 
cants for  locomotives,  the  cost  of  signal  and  interlocker  op- 
eration, and  the  cost  of  telegraph  and  telephone  operation. 

Except  in  the  amount  spent  for  repairs  of  locomotives, 
freight  cars  and  passenger  cars,  maintenance  expenses  in- 
creased comparatively  little  over  1915.  There  was  spent  on 
maintenance  of  way  $4,548,000  in  1916,  an  increase  of  only 
$131,000.  There  was  19,449  tons  of  90-lb.  rail  laid  as 
against  17,541  tons  laid  in  1915;  but  there  were  only  870,000 
new  ties  put  in  track  as  against  1,115,000  in  the  previous 
year.  The  average  price  at  distributing  points  was  85.21 
cents  in  1916  and  85.50  cents  in  1915.  The  total  increase 
in  maintenance  of  equipment  expenses  was  $1,199,000,  the 
amount  spent  in  1916  being  $8,686,000.  Repairs  of  locomo- 
tives cost  $2,596,000  in  1916,  an  increase  of  $246,000,  and 
repairs  of  freight  cars  cost  $3,112,000,  an  increase  of  $472,- 
000.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  each  class 
of  expenses  to  total  operating  revenues: 

1916  1915 

Maintenance   of   way   and   structures 9.74  11.52 

Maintenance   of  equipment    18.61  19^52 

Traffic  expenses   2.21  2.28 

Transportation   expenses    33,88  3574 


Miscellaneous   operation    0.63  0.75 

General  expenses  1.99  2.21 

Transportation   for  investment — Cr 0.17  0.26 

Total   66.89         71.76 

The  total  tonnage  of  freight  carried  in  1916  was  32,902,- 
000,  an  increase  of  5,419,000.  Bituminous  coal  furnishes  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Big  Four's  tonnage.  In  1916 
14,509,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  was  carried,  an  increase 
of  1,957,000  tons.  The  tonnage  of  lumber  carried  was  2,- 
176,000,  an  increase  of  390,000  tons.  There  were  increases 
in  the  tonnage  of  nearly  every  class  of  manufactures,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  large  the  aggregate  of  the  increase 
in  tonnage  of  commodities  is,  of  which  only  a  comparatively 
small  tonnage  of  each  is  handled.  Manufactures,  designated 
as  "other  articles,"  furnished  1,897,000  tons  in  1916,  an  in- 
crease of  756,000  tons.  "Miscellaneous"  carload  commodi- 
ties totaled  501,000  tons,  an  increase  of  205,000  tons,  and 
miscellaneous  l.c.l.  freight  totaled  1,988,000  tons,  an  increase 
of  272,000  tons. 

It  is  likewise  interesting  to  note  how  large  a  part  of  the 
increase  in  number  of  passengers  carried  was  in  commuta- 
tion passengers.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  in 
1916  was  9,154,000,  an  increase  of  1,017,000.  The  num- 
ber of  commutation  passengers  carried  was  1,564,000,  an  in- 
crease of  457,000,  and  the  number  of  local  passengers  car- 
ried was  6,516,000,  an  increase  of  414,000. 

The  Big  Four  spent  $1,794,000  for  additions  and  better- 
ments to  its  property  other  than  equipment,  issued  no  new 
securities,  and  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  $3,242,000 
cash  and  $1,337,000  special  deposits,  with  $'l, 500,000  loans 
and  bills  payable  and  $1,130,000  interest  matured  unpaid. 
This  latter  item,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  any  interest 
on  the  Big  Four  securities  is  in  default  but  simply  that 
coupons  from  bonds  or  equipment  trusts  have  not  been  pre- 
sented for  payment. 

The  1916  annual  report  of  the  Big  Four  shows  ample 
justification  for  the  resumption  of  4  per  cent  dividends  on 
the  preferred  stock. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  calendar  year  1916  as  compared  with  1915: 

1916  1915 

Mileage  operated   . . .- 2,387  2,385 

Freight    revenue     $32,536,544  $26,510,832 

Passenger    revenue    10,026,742  8,514,689 

Total   operating  revenue    46,678,240  38,364,087 

M.Tintenance  of  way  and  structures  4,547,917  4,417,348 

Maintenance  of  equipment    8,686,251  7,487!o72 

Traffic  expenses   1,028,789  876,499 

Transportation    expenses    15,815,902  13,709,987 

General  expenses   929,532  849^225 

Total    operating    expenses 31,22i,977  27,528,367 

Taxes    1,686,720  "l!514ll31 

Operatinir   income    13,763,702  9,314,103 

Gross   income    15,061,346  10,448,939 

Net  income    8,331,702  3,404,731 

Dividend   on   preferred   stock 374,943               

Other    appropriations    for    1916 956,795  ....... 

Other    appropriations    for    1915 83,802  ..'    . 

Surplus 6,999,964  5,320,929 

NEW  BOOKS 

Wharves  and  Piers.  By  Carleton  Greene.  248  pages,  illustrated,  6  in.  by 
9  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
239  W.  39th   St.,  New  York.     Price  $3. 

This  book  fills  a  definite  need  for  a  compilation  of  modem 
practice  in  this  special  branch  of  structural  engineering. 
Furthennore,  the  book  adheres  distinctly  to  this  field  through- 
out in  that  it  purposely  avoids  repetition  of  general  informa- 
tion on  foundations,  timber  construction,  concrete  construc- 
tion, etc.  Instead  the  author  refers  the  reader  to  standard 
works  on  these  allied  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  question  is  most  complete.  Following 
short  chapters  on  the  general  principles  of  construction  and 
economics  there  is  a  chapter  on  timber  dock  construction. 
The  next  one  devotes  70  pages  to  retaining  walls  for  piers 
and  marginal  wharves.  Other  chapters  cover  the  subjects  of 
pier  substructures  and  superstructures,  equipment  for  docks 
and  wliarv'cs  and  mechanical  handling  of  cargoes.  An 
appendix  on  costs  is  also  included. 


Increased  Rates   May   Be   Allowed   July    1 

1.  C.  C,  Authorizes  the  Carriers  to   File   Blanket  Sup- 
plements   to    the   Freight   Tariffs — Railway    Mail    Pay 

By  Our  Washington  Editor 


THK  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  W'cdnesdiiy  is- 
sued special  pennissive  orders  amending  its  tariff  rules 
to  authorize  the  railroads  to  file  blanket  supplements 
to  existing  rate  schedules  proposing  general  increases  in  rates 
of  15  per  cent,  except  as  to  a  few  specified  commodities,  ef- 
fective July  1  on  not  less  than  50  days'  notice.  In  connection 
with  these  orders  the  commission  gave  out  the  following: 

"Following  requests  by  the  carriers  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  be  permitted  to  file  supplements  to  existing  rate 
schedules,  proposing  general  increases  in  rates  of  15  per  cent, 
except  as  to  a  few  specified  commodities,  the  commission  has 
recently  heard  in  conference  large  numbers  of  representatives 
of  the  carriers  and  shippers  respecting  the  matter.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  requests  is  to  avoid  the  expense  and  delay  in- 
cident to  the  full  and  detailed  preparation  and  re-publication 
of  all  of  the  existing  tariff  schedules,  substituting  in  detail 
the  proposed  increased  rates  for  those  now  in  effect. 

"The  commission  deems  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  that 
the  question  of  the  propriety  and  reasonableness  of  these  pro- 
posed increases  should  be  reached,  considered  and  disposed 
of  as  promptly  as  may  be  feasible  and  practicable,  consistent 
with  the  ends  of  justice.  Therefore,  acting  under  the  discre- 
tion with  which  it  is  vested  by  section  6  of  the  Act  to  Regu- 
late Commerce,  the  commission  has  issued  the  permissive  or- 
ders announced  today  authorizing  the  filing  of  rate  supple- 
ments as  therein  stated. 

"In  view  of  erroneous  reports  that  have  been  published  it 
seems  proper  to  state  that  the  commission  has  reached  no  de- 
termination, and  therefore  expresses  no  views  or  opinion,  upon 
the  question  of  the  reasonableness  or  propriety  of  such  pro- 
posed increases,  which,  as  indicated  in  the  orders  referred  to, 
will  be  subject  to  protest,  suspension,  complaint,  investiga- 
tion and  correction  if  in  conflict  with  any  provision  of  the 
act.  Reasonable  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  pre- 
sentation and  consideration  of  protests." 

The  special  permission  order  provides  that,  "excepting 
terminal  rates,  charges  and  allowances  or  absorptions  and 
rates  and  charges  for  demurrage,  weighing,  switching,  car 
service,  transfer,  diversion,  reconsignment,  refrigeration,  ic- 
ing, storage,  elevation,  and  other  transit  or  special-  services, 
and  excepting  commodity  rates  for  the  transportation  in  car- 
loads of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  from  producing  fields  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Ohio  to  points  in  Central  Freight,  Trunk 
Line  and  New  England  Freight  Association  territories;  an- 
thracite coal  from  producing  fields  in  Trunk  Line  territory, 
and  iron  ore  between  points  in  Official  Classification  territory, 
carriers  be  and  they  are  hereby  permitted  to  file  special  sup- 
plements to  freight  tariffs,  upon  not  less  than  50  days'  notice 
to  the  commission  and  to  the  general  public,  proposing  to 
increase,  effective  July  1,  1917,  rates  and  charges  which 
are  in  effect  on  said  July  1,  1917,  but  not  thereafter,  pro- 
vided that  where  the  increase  is  by  a  percentage  the  supple- 
ments shall  be  subject  to  the  rule  hereinafter  provided  for 
the  disposition  of  fractions  and  in  the  form  hereinafter  set 
forth." 

The  order  also  contains  further  details  as  to  tariff  publica- 
tion, provides  that  increased  rates  may  supersede  rates  which 
shall  have  been  filed  heretofore  to  become  effective  on  or 
before  July  1,  provides  that  fractions  less  than  one-fourth 
shall  be  omitted,  l)etween  one-fourth  and  one-half  shall  be 
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shown  as  one-half;  three-quarters  or  greater  to  be  increased 
to  next  whole  figure.  The  order  also  provides  a  form  of 
special  supplement  proposed  by  the  carriers  on  which  will  be 
enumerated  the  tariffs  to  which  it  applies  and  which  will  in- 
clude a  table  of  rates  giving  each  rate  figure  and  amount  to 
which  it  would  be  increased  by  the  15  per  cent  advance,  to- 
gether with  rules  for  the  application  of  increases  to  the  pres- 
ent tariffs.  Another  order  applies  especially  to  rates  involved 
in  fourth  section  orders  and  allows  carriers  to  file  proposed 
increases  for  shorter  as  well  as  longer  distances  in  spite  of 
the  increased  discrimination  that  may  result  from  the  per- 
centage advance.  Both  orders  contain  statements  that  the 
commission  does  not  hereby  approve  any  rates  that  may  be 
filed  under  this  authority,  but  they  are  subject  to  protest, 
suspension,  complaint,  investigation,  and  correction  if  in  con- 
flict with  any  provisions  of  the  act.  The  orders  correspond 
closely  to  tentative  drafts  proposed  by  railroads.  Although 
the  carriers  had  proposed  June  1  as  the  effective  date  they 
had  expressed  a  willingness  to  have  a  later  date  set. 

Committees  of  traffic  officers  of  the  eastern,  southern  and 
western  roads  held  conferences  in  Washington  on  Wednesday 
to  consider  what  action  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  com- 
mission's order  and  in  order  to  promulgate  the  necessary 
instructions  to  the  various  lines  for  prompt  filing  of  tariff 
supplements.  They  also  arranged  for  the  filing  of  additional 
petitions  covering  unexpired  orders  of  the  commission  and 
rates  involved  in  suspension  cases. 

Shippers  Divided  on  Rate  Increase 

All  shades  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  were  expressed  by  representatives  of 
shippers  at  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  Friday  called  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
shippers  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  method  of  procedure 
and  the  character  of  investigation.  A  marked  difference 
between  the  attitude  on  this  occasion  and  the  general  op- 
position to  rate  increases  that  has  been  manifested  in  previous 
general  rate  advance  cases  was  apparent.  While  many 
favored  the  proposed  advance  and  urged  that  the  investiga- 
tion be  conducted  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  more  important  that  the  carriers  should  be  placed 
in  a  condition  to  give  good  service  than  that  their  rates 
should  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  while  many  were  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  idea  the  majority,  as  well  as  the  most 
representative  of  those  who  spoke,  took  a  middle  ground  and 
were  willing  to  accept  any  conclusion  the  commission  should 
reach.  Opinions  as  to  how  much  of  an  investigation  would 
be  necessary  varied  widely,  although  a  majority  wanted  an 
opportunity  at  some  time  to  present  their  own  peculiar  con- 
ditions which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  warranted  special  con- 
sideration, and  were  anxious  to  preserve  existing  differentials 
and  relations  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Clifford  Thorne,  as  a  member  of  a  committee  representing 
the  National  Shippers'  Conference,  was  the  principal  repre- 
sentative of  the  radical  element,  while  the  more  conservative 
endorsed  the  statement  made  by  H.  C.  Barlow,  traffic  director 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  who  spoke  on  be- 
half of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  and  said  he 
thought  the  majority  of  shippers  were  not  disposed  to  oppose 
an  advance,  but  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the 
commission.     He  also  urged  that  the  determination  of  the 
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question  be  reached  as  speedily  as  the  situation   warrants. 

Chairman  Hall  announced  that  the  hearing  had  been 
called  at  the  recjuest  of  shippers  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  questions  of  procedure  and  that  the  commission 
had  reached  no  decision  or  conclusion  whatever.  There  was 
a.  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  to  discuss 
the  main  question  rather  than  methods  of  procedure,  but 
.each  was  asked  by  the  chairman  as  to  his  opinion  regarding 
the  proposed  orders  and  little  objection  was  voiced,  although 
there  was  some  objection  to  the  idea  of  a  horizontal  per- 
centage advance  instead  of  a  uniform  advance  in  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

The  first  speaker  was  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  representing 
the  commission  on  valuation  of  railroads,  who  insisted  that 
the  railroads  were  showing  "the  most  astounding  lack  of 
patriotism"  in  asking  for  more  money  at  this  time  and  he 
enumerated  a  long  list  of  subjects  that  should  be  investigated 
before  any  advance  should  be  allowed.  He  insisted  that  the 
valuation  of  the  railroads  should  be  ascertained. 

W.  R.  Myers,  secretary  of  the  National  Shippers'  Confer- 
ence, presented  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Chicago  conference 
on  April  13  and  said  that  Mr.  Thorne  would  make  the  prin- 
cipal argument  for  that  organization. 

A  committee  representing  the  Public  Utilities  Bureau  of 
Philadelphia  urged  that  a  thorough  investigation  should  be 
had  before  any  increase  is  allowed,  but  that  its  nature  should 
'be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  present  time 
and  should  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Thorne  said  the  first  question  to  be  determined  is  as 
to  what  the  carriers  propose  and  whether  sufficient  emergency 
.exists  to  demand  an  adjudication  in  advance  of  a  genuine 
bona  fide  investigation,  by  a  merely  temporary  formal  in- 
vestigation by  a  commission  that  has  already  made  up  its 
mind.  Chairman  Hall  interrupted  him  to  say  that  he  need 
not  follow  that  line  of  thought  any  further.  Mr.  Thorne  said 
he  was  going  to  add  that  he  had  confidence  that  the  com- 
mission would  not  make  a  merely  formal  investigation,  but 
that  IS  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  would  amount  to 
more  than  $300,000,000  a  year  and  that  the  proceeding 
would  be  the  most  momentous  and  important,  measured  by 
, dollars  and  cents,  ever  heard  in  this  country  before  any 
.court  or  commission.  He  said  that  in  former  cases  the  car- 
riers had  urged  increases  to  meet  emergencies  and  their  claims 
bad  proved  unfounded  afterward.  He  disposed  of  the  in- 
crease in  wages  required  by  the  Adamson  law  by  referring 
to  the  claim  of  the  employees  that  the  increased  cost  could 
be  avoided  by  shortening  the  trains. 

Regarding  the  increase  in  fuel  prices  Mr.  Thorne  said  the 
Chesapeake  &:  Ohio  had  contracted  for  coal  at  $1.08  to  $1.50 
a  ton,  an  increase  of  only  25  to  50  cents  over  last  year's 
prices,  and  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  had  contracted 
for  coal  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  ton,  as  compared  with  $1.21  last 
year.  He  did  not  know  whether  these  prices  were  excep- 
tional. He  said  there  was  certainly  no  emergency  in  1916 
when  the  railroads  earned  $200,000,000  more  net  than  ever 
before,  and  then  read  figures  for  the  net  earnings  by  months 
since  last  July  showing  the  amount  by  which  they  exceeded 
the  earnings  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
year,  although  the  amounts  steadily  declined  from  October, 
1916,  to  February.  1917.  He  thought  from  two  to  four 
months  should  be  allowed  for  a  complete  analysis  of  railway 
credit  and  financial  condition  and  for  an  analysis  of  the 
carriers'  exhibits  and  from  30  to  40  days  for  analyzing  the 
record  and  preparing  briefs.  The  commission  could  then 
hear  shippers  as  to  the  effect  on  their  particular  business 
while  the  analysis  is  being  made.  As  to  the  proposed  orders, 
he  replied  that  the  filing  of  the  proposed  supplements  would 
probably  raise  all  the  issues  necessary  for  the  determination 
pf  the  case. 

J.  V.  Norman  of  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Associa- 


tion, said  that  the  interests  he  represents  have  already  had 
several  advances  in  rates  and  should  be  excepted.  He  had 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  order,  but  thought  the  case 
ought  to  take  the  form  ordinarily  followed  in  investigation 
and  suspension  cases. 

Mr.  Barlow  said  that  if  the  carriers  foresaw  the  same 
conditions  in  1917  that  existed  in  1916  they  probably  would 
not  be  asking  for  an  advance  and  that  the  discussion  might 
properly  be  confined  to  what  has  happened  since  June  30, 
1916.  The  carriers  should  be  permitted  to  file  the  simplest 
and  least  expensive  form  of  tariffs  and  he  suggested  that 
separate  hearings  be  held  simultaneously  for  the  eastern, 
southern  and  western  districts  with  a  commissioner  in  charge 
of  each,  assisted  by  an  examiner  attorney  and  an  accountant. 
The  hearings  should  be  held  at  Washington  in  order  to  be 
free  from  local  influence.  He  thought  the  majority  of  ship- 
pers were  not  in  the  position  of  opposing  an  advance,  but 
that  public  notice  should  be  served  that  any  advance  is  to 
meet  a  temporary  emergency  and  the  commission  should  keep 
control  of  the  situation.  He  thought  the  proposed  orders 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  shippers,  opposed  any  change  in 
the  differential  between  rail  and  lake  and  rail  rates  and  urged 
that  any  advances  should  be  made  on  the  rates  between 
basing  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  existing  arbitraries 
and  differentials. 

W.  E.  Lamb,  representing  the  California  Fruit  Growers" 
Exchange,  said  that  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  would  cost 
the  citrus  fruit  shippers  $3,300,000  a  year,  which  could  not 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  He  opposed  the  idea  of  an  in- 
crease being  applied  to  the  rates  now  subject  to  complaint 
and  objected  to  a  horizontal  percentage  advance  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  increase  the  higher  rates  more  than  the 
lower  rates. 

J.  S.  Brown,  representing  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
endorsed  Mr.  Barlow's  statement,  but  thought  the  advance 
should  not  become  effective  until  the  railroads  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  the  relationship  of  rates. 

W.  H.  Chandler,  representing  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  New  England  Industrial  Traffic  Con- 
ference, said  that  some  advance  should  be  allowed  if  the 
claims  of  the  carriers  are  correct,  but  thought  that  passenger 
fares  should  stand  a  proportionate  increase. 

J.  C.  Lincoln,  representing  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  said  his  association  felt  there  should  be  an  im- 
mediate and  substantial  advance  in  rates,  that  it  was  more 
important  that  the  railroads  be  in  a  position  to  give  adequate 
service  than  that  rates  should  be  kept  down,  but  that  the 
commission  should  retain  control  of  the  situation.  He  thought 
a  percentage  advance  was  probably  necessar}-,  but  suggested 
the  possibility  of  allowing  a  smaller  percentage  of  increase 
on  long  haul  traffic. 

C.  B.  Heinemann,  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
thought  that  live  stock  rates  should  be  considered  inde- 
pendently and  that  the  commission  should  give  a  thorough 
investigation  of  at  least  four  months. 

J.  S.  Burchmore,  representing  Illinois  cement  shippers, 
thought  that  the  investigation  should  be  handled  expeditiously, 
but  that  a  reasonable  opportunity  sliould  be  allowed  for 
brief  arguments  as  to  the  existence  of  an  emergency  and  as 
to  special  conditions,  with  the  idea  that  the  commission  might 
find  it  proper  to  suspend  advances  on  some  rates.  Commis- 
sioner Clements  remarked  that  if  anything  were  done  it 
would  probably  have  to  be  done  in  some  wholesale  manner 
without  considering  ever>'  special  situation. 

J.  H.  Beek,  representing  the  St.  Paul  As.sociation  of  Com- 
merce, said  that  a  greater  tax  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
public  if  the  railroads  were  unable  to  give  adequate  service 
than  the  advance  in  the  rates  would  amount  to,  but  the  com- 
mission is  better  qualified  to  judge  whether  rates  should  be 
advanced  than  any  shipper  and  that  if  they  are  entitled  to 
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it  they  are  entitled  to  it  now.  In  reply  to  the  speaker  who 
had  charged  the  railroads  with  lack  of  patrioti.sm,  he  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  voluntarily  turned  over  the  railroad 
system  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  States  government 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  five. 

W.  B.  Allen,  representing  the  West  Coast  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  objected  to  the  advance  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  sul)ject  the  luml)er  interests  to  an  advance  of 
from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  on  lumber  already  sold  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  ship  and  that  a  15  per  cent,  advance 
would  place  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
lumber  that  moves  a  shorter  distance  and  takes  lower  rates. 
He  suggested  that  hearings  should  be  had  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Francis  B.  James,  representing  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers,  objected  to  a 
horizontal  advance  and  asked  that  brick  be  treated  separately 
so  that  there  might  be  no  disturbance  of  rate  relations.  He 
also  said  there  was  a  large  amount  of  brick  under  contract 
which  could  not  be  shipped  because  of  the  scarcity  of  cars 
and  would  now  be  subject  to  the  advance. 

R.  S.  French,  of  the  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants,  endorsed  Mr.  Barlow's  statement,  but  thought 
that  any  increase  should  be  for  one  year  only. 

A  representative  of  the  National  Grange  delivered  an 
eloquent  tirade  against  the  railroads,  saying  that  no  advance 
in  rates  should  be  allowed  until  the  valuation  is  completed 
and  charging  the  railroads  with  giving  away  their  revenues 
to  the  Pullman  Company  and  to  the  express  companies.  He 
said  the  railroads  were  asking  the  advance  only  on  probabili- 
ties which  should  be  fully  investigated. 

H.  G.  Wilson,  of  the  Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
thought  the  proposed  order  is  entirely  within  the  power  of 
the  commission,  but  suggested  that  the  commission  should 
not  use  any  definite  percentage  in  the  order.  He  said  the 
law  requires  a  full  and  complete  investigation,  but  that  the 
rates  should  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible  pending 
the  completion  of  the  investigation. 

Frank  Lyon  said  the  problem  was  one  for  Congress  rather 
than  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  injustice  to  increase  interstate  rates  15  per  cent 
if  the  state  commissions  prevented  an  increase  of  state  rates 
and  that  probably  half  of  the  increase  will  go  to  railroads 
that  do  not  need  it.  In  this  great  war  emergency,  he  said, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  country  if  the  railroads  were  re- 
quired to  keep  an  account  of  their  increased  expenses  and 
Congress  were  then  to  appropriate  the  necessary  amount  of 
money  for  the  roads  that  need  it. 

A.  M.  Fisher,  representing  the  Washington  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  argued  against  the  idea  of  a  horizontal  percentage 
advance,  saying  it  would  afford  but  temporary  relief  and 
eventually  reduce  the  revenue  of  the  carriers  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  long  haul  business  and  giving  an  advantage  to 
the  short  haul  business,  which  is  the  least  profitable  part  of 
the  carriers'  traffic,  and  would  tend  to  increase  congestion. 
He  suggested  an  advance  of  a  specific  amount  on  each  rate 
and  saying  that  an  increase  of  one  cent  per  100  pounds  would 
give  the  roads  $200,000,000  a  year. 

G.  M.  Freer,  representing  the  Ohio  Shippers'  Association, 
endorsed  Mr.  Barlow's  statement,  but  thought  the  commis- 
sion might  undertake  an  investigation  without  any  tariffs 
before  it.  He  thought  that  all  tariffs  now  involved  in  in- 
vestigation and  suspension  proceedings  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  was  told  that  the  railroads  had  already  proposed  that 
this  be  done. 

W.  P.  Trickett,  of  the  Minneapolis  Traffic  Association, 
said  the  carriers  should  be  given  any  increase  the  commis- 
sion finds  justifiable,  but  that  the  commission  should  enter 
upon  a  thorough  investigation. 

C.  B.  Stafford,  of  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade,  said  he 
would  not  be  opposed  to  any  increase  after  a  finding  by  the 
commission  that  it  is  necessary,  but  that  there  should  be 


thorough  investigation.  Chairman  Hall  asked  if  he  meant 
by  that  one  running  ten  months  or  so.  Mr.  Stafford  thought 
three  or  four  months  would  be  sufficient. 

H.  J.  Sheri(hin,  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
said  he  thought  the  railroads  needed  more  revenue,  that  his 
shippers  were  in  favor  of  an  advance  in  rates  and  were 
satisfied  to  leave  the  methods  to  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Senators  Want  Investigation  of  Rate  Increase 

The  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates  was  debated  for 
nearly  an  hour  in  the  Senate  on  Saturday  morning  in  con- 
nection with  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith 
of  Georgia,  directing  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  to  investigate  the  facts  and  report  them  with 
recommendations  to  the  Senate.  The  resolution  stated  that 
the  railroads  have  asked  for  a  flat  increase  of  15  per  cent: 
of  all  freight  charges,  amounting  to  $400,000,000  annually, 
in  spite  of  increases  during  the  past  three  years,  "amounting 
to  5  per  cent  for  the  central  railroads,  between  5  and  10  per 
cent  for  the  western  railroads  and  between  15  and  20  per 
cent  for  the  southeastern  railroads."  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  gross  freight  revenues  for  the  last  six  months  of  1916 
amounted  to  practically  3^^  per  cent  on  the  book  value  of  the 
roads.  The  upshot  of  the  discussion  was  that  the  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  committee  without  action,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Smith  requesting 
the  committee  to  report  "a  measure  preventing  the  increase 
of  freight  rates  until  after  full  hearing  the  increases  are 
found  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  just 
and  reasonable." 

Most  of  the  senators  who  took  part  in  the  debate  had  not 
heard  of  the  notice  sent  out  by  the  commission  that  if  the 
railroads  are  allowed  to  file  tariffs,  hearings  will  be  had  on 
the  question  of  suspending  them,  and  some  of  the  senators 
seemed  to  be  worried  for  fear  the  commission  would  allow 
a  15  per  cent  advance  without  hearings.  The  misunderstand- 
ing was  doubtless  created  in  part  by  newspaper  stories  sent 
out  on  Friday  to  the  effect  that  the  commission  had  "tenta- 
tively granted"  an  increase,  whereas  the  commission  had 
merely  given  out  a  copy  of  the  tentative  draft  of  an  order 
proposed  by  the  railroads  for  an  amendment  of  the  com- 
mission's tariff  rules  to  permit  them  to  file  supplements  to  the 
existing  tariffs. 

Senator  Smith  calculated  his  $400,000,000  increase  by 
taking  15  per  cent  of  the  gross  freight  revenue  of  the  railroads 
for  the  last  six  months  of  1916  and  multiplying  it  by  two. 
Senator  Harding  and  others  pointed  out  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  authority  to  suspend  the  rates 
and  felt  that  it  would  be  discrediting  the  commission  if 
Congress  should  attempt  to  give  it  instructions  in  the  matter. 
Senator  Harding  said  that  if  the  Senate  desired  the  informa- 
tion it  could  call  on  the  commission  for  it  without  making  an 
investigation  of  its  own.  Senator  Fletcher  and  Senator  Jones 
said  that  they  had  called  on  the  commission  in  response  tO' 
telegrams  received  from  home  and  had  been  assured  that  nO' 
action  would  be  taken  until  the  shippers  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  and  that  a  preliminary  hearing  had 
been  held  the  day  before. 

Senator  Pomerene  moved  that  the  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  urging  that  it  ought  to  give  the  matter 
consideration  before  undertaking  a  third  investigation  in 
addition  to  that  which  will  be  held  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  that  being  held  by  the  Newlands 
committee  as  to  possible  changes  in  the  interstate  commerce 
law.  Others  expressed  the  opinion  that  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  would  not  have  time  to 
give  the  matter  proper  consideration  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  acted  on  it.  In  finally  consenting 
to  send  the  entire  resolution  to  the  committee  with  the  sug- 
gested modification.  Senator  Smith  said  that  in  the  meantime 
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he  would  see  if  he  could  not  draft  a  bill  to  prevent  any 
increases  going  into  effect  without  a  full  hearing. 

On  Monda\-  Senator  Smith  introduced  another  resolution 
requesting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  suspend 
the  increases  "until  they  have  been  thoroughly  examined  in 
■detail  by  the  commission  to  determine  whether  they  are  just 
and  reasonable  or  until  such  time  as  Congress  may  investigate 
the  same  to  determine  whether  legislative  action  is  advisable." 
In  the  second  resolution  Mr.  Smith  said  that  "with  the  in- 
•crease  of  local  rates  to  follow"  the  15  per  cent  advance  will 
be  over  half  a  billion  of  dollars  annually.  In  his  first  resolu- 
tion he  had  calculated  it  as  $400,000,000  by  taking  15  per 
cent  of  the  gross  freight  receipts,  which,  of  course,  includes 
the  revenue  from  local  rates.  The  resolution  went  over  for  a 
day  under  the  rules. 

Railway  Mail  Pay 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  hardly  be  able 
to  begin  before  next  fall  its  consideration  of  the  questions  of 
reasonable  rates  for  the  transportation  of  mail  and  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  weight  and  the  space  methods  of  com- 
puting railway  mail  pay.  These  questions  were  put  up  to 
the  commission  for  determination  by  the  post-office  ap- 
propriation law  passed  by  the  last  Congress.  On  November 
1  the  postmaster  general  put  most  of  the  railway  mail  routes 
of  the  country  on  the  space  basis  of  payment  and  on  March 
27  a  weighing  of  the  mails  was  begun  for  statistical  purposes, 
in  order  that  the  commission  may  be  able  to  make  some  com- 
parisons of  the  effect  of  the  tentative  rates  prescribed  by  the 
law  to  be  applied  on  the  space  basis  and  the  former  rates 
based  on  weight.  This  weighing  is  to  continue  for  35  days 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  then  take  about  four  months 
to  compile  the  data  for  presentation  to  the  commission.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  compare  the  effect  of  the  new  rates 
•exactly  with  the  results  obtained  on  the  old  basis  because 
the  post  office  department  has  made  numerous  changes  in  the 
•service  required  of  the  roads. 

Some  time  after  the  space  basis  had  been  put  into  effect 
the  post  office  department  gave  out  a  statement  that  the  rail- 
roads on  the  basis  of  the  service  on  November  1  were  being 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $3,000,000  a  year  more  than  on  the  former 
rates  based  on  weight,  but  the  service  has  been  so  rearranged 
•since  then  that  the  payments  to  the  roads  will  be  materially 
reduced.  Formerly  the  roads  were  paid  according  to  the 
weight  ascertained  every  four  years.  Now  they  are  paid  so 
•much  a  car  mile  and  the  more  mail  the  department  caa  put 
into  the  cars  the  less  car  miles  it  has  to  pay  for.  Therefore, 
it  has  been  gradually  consolidating  the  mails  formerly 
liandL'd  on  two  or  more  trains  into  one  train,  reducing  the 
"frequency  of  sennce,  but  increasing  the  load  per  car. 

As  mail  clerks  and  the  work  of  sorting  mail  on  the  trains 
requires  much  more  space  than  the  mail  alone  would  require, 
some  of  the  working  of  the  mail  en  route  has  been  eliminated 
and  is  done  at  the  post  office  after  its  arrival.  This  explains 
why  certain  mails  are  not  delivered  so  promptly  nowadays  as 
formerly,  but  it  makes  for  a  showing  of  economy  in  the  post 
■office  department  and  frequency  or  promptness  of  service  do 
not  show  in  the  reports.  There  are  indications,  however, 
that  some  of  the  effects  are  being  noticed  by  people  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  mail  regularly  from  certain 
places.  Of  course,  the  plan  of  consolidating  mail  heretofore 
•carried  in  two  cars  into  one  car  has  some  effect  in  reducing 
the  expense  to  the  railroads,  but  not  enough  to  offset  the 
reduction  in  revenue. 


The  Railways'  Part  in  the  Irish  Rebellion. — At 
the  Great  Southern  &  Western  of  Ireland  annual  meeting 
the  chairman  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  last 
Easter,  the  company  was  able  to  give  great  assistance  to  the 
authorities  by  turning  out  five  armored  cars,  which  saved 
much  life  to  the  soldiers. 


TELEGRAPH  SUPERINTENDENTS'  MEETING 

The  suljject  of  overhead  wire  crossings  with  railway 
tracks  was  the  most  important  one  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  western  division  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Telegraph  Superintendents  held  in  the  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago,  on  April  19.  The  pre.sentation  and  discussion  of 
this  subject  occupied  practically  all  of  the  morning  and  part 
of  the  afternoon  session.  H.  B.  Teed,  superintendent  of 
telegraph,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  Springfield,  Mo.,  chair- 
man of  the  western  division,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
introduced  W.  J.  Canada,  electrical  engineer.  Bureau  of 
Standards,  who  presented  the  Bureau's  circular  No.  54  on 
the  National  Electrical  Safety  Code  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Canada  pointed  out  that  the  specifications  for  the 
crossing  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  over  railways  are 
similar  to  the  specifications  adopted  by  this  association,  with 
the  exception  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  important 
and  unimportant  railways,  allowing  somewhat  smaller  poles 
and  lighter  guys  for  crossings  over  railways  of  light  traffic. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  influencing  the 
State  commissions  vvherever  possible  to  adopt  the  new 
national  code  rather  than  to  prepare  .special  codes  of  their 
own  which  would  of  necessity  introduce  conflicts  and  incon- 
sistencies. The  recently  promulgated  rules  of  the  Illinois 
commission  are  typical  of  the  special  rules  which  commis- 
sions are  likely  to  prepare.  These  Illinois  rules  are  thought 
to  be  deficient  in  a  number  of  details  which  are  quite  im- 
portant to  the  railways. 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  E.  C.  Keenan 
(N.  Y.  C. ),  recalled  the  fact  that  20  years  ago  practically 
the  only  feature  of  wire  crossings  which  was  given  consid- 
eration was  the  clearance,  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
the  increases  in  vertical  clearance  from  21  ft.  to  23  ft.,  and 
later  to  the  25  ft.  now  generally  used.  At  that  time  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  strength  of  the  crossing.  The 
Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents  saw  the 
need  for  improvement,  and  through  a  committee  framed 
specifications  for  telephone  and  telegraph  wire  crossings 
which  are  thought  to  be  the  best  in  existence  on  that  subject. 
Recent  experience  has  indicated,  however,  that  even  these 
specifications  are  not  as  rigid  in  some  respects  as  they 
should  be.  Pole  lines  continue  to  blow  down  every  year 
in  sleet  storms  because  they  are  not  designed  for  the  maxi- 
mum possible  loading  with  an  ample  factor  of  safety.  He 
urged  that  they  be  designed  on  the  same  basis  as  power 
lines,  having  an  assumed  loading  of  a  3^ -in.  coating  of  ice 
on  the  wires,  and  an  8-lb.  wind  pressure.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Keenan  advocated  the  active  support  of  the  new  code  by 
the  Association  with  certain  modifications  in  the  required 
strength  of  pole  line. 

The  question  was  raised  by  M.  H.  Clapp  (No.  Pac.)  as 
to  the  distinction  in  the  code  between  important  and  unim- 
portant railways  in  determining  the  degree  of  safeguarding 
required  for  wire  crossings.  Some  of  the  members  felt  that 
the  number  of  trains  passing  is  a  more  accurate  indication 
of  the  safety  requirements  needed  than  the  number  of  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  wires  paralleling  the  track,  which  is  the 
basis  of  distinction  used  in  the  code.  A  siding  or  a  branch 
line  may  involve  more  hazard  to  trainmen  than  a  main  line 
because  there  is  more  likelihood  of  trainmen  riding  on  cars 
during  switching  movements  than  in  through  service. 

Mr.  Clapp  also  raised  the  question  as  to  the  length  and 
arrangement  of  the  new  code,  comparing  its  complications 
and  volume  with  the  simplicity  and  brevity  of  the  new 
Illinois  rules.  In  reply  to  this  question  ]Mr.  Canada  pointed 
out  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  the  Illinois  rules  leave 
many  loopholes  on  account  of  the  attempted  brevity,  and 
suggested  that  if  State  commissions  do  not  feel  justified  in 
adopting  the  new  code  in  full  it  would  be  much  better  to 
follow  the  plan  of  the  Wisconsin  commission,  viz.,  to  issue 
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an  abstract  of  the  code  rules  with  the  specific  statement  that 
for  details  not  covered  in  the  abstract,  the  National  Elec- 
trical code  should  be  followed. 

G.  A.  Cellar  (P.  L.  W.)  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  code  under  discussion  is  in  the  form  of  general  rules,  and 
not  detailed  specifications  which  must  be  prepared  before  the 
railways  can  make  use  of  the  standards.  He  suggested  that 
the  Association  might  undertake  the  preparation  of  these 
rules  in  specification  form. 

Mr.  Clapp,  chairman  of  Committee  I  on  construction  and 
maintenance  of  outside  plant,  reported  that  his  committee 
expects  to  have  ready  for  the  annual  meeting  a  complete 
discussion  of  the  new  code  with  constructive  criticisms.  He 
further  reported  that  work  is  under  way  on  a  specification 
for  railway  pole  lines,  and  in  that  connection  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  to  consider  a  new  method  of  making 
concrete  poles  which  had  been  called  to  his  attention.  Upon 
invitation  of  the  chairman  a  paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
by  Walter  H.  Lienesch,  consulting  engineer,  Universal  Con- 
crete Products  Company,  Chicago. 

Concrete  Poles 

A  simple  machine  has  recently  been  perfected  which  em- 
ploys the  principle  of  centrifugal  force  to  product  a  round, 
hollow-  concrete  pole  possessing  desirable  cjualities.  Th< 
operation  of  the  centrifugal  process  is  described  as  follows: 

The  lower  half  of  a  circular  metal  form  is  placed  on  rollers 
set  in  line  with  the  special  machine,  which  is  constructed  so 
as  to  revolve  the  form  in  a  horizontal  position.  This  half 
form  is  filled  with  wet  concrete  material,  a  fabricated  cage  of 
reinforcing  steel  is  laid  into  the  concrete,  the  upper  half  of 
the  form  is  placed  in  position  and  the  entire  form,  concrete 
and  steel,  is  rolled  into  the  machine.  Special  clamps  in  the 
machine  hold  the  halves  of  the  form  together.  After  the  form 
is  securely  clamped  in  place  it  is  revolved  for  a  period  of 
several  m.nutes  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  During  this  action 
the  centrifugal  force  which  is  developed  causes  the  concrete 
to  be  compressed  against  the  inside  of  the  form  with  a 
pressure  varying  from  75  to  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.  producing  a 
dense  concrete  structure  having  a  smooth  hole  through  the 
center  and  walls  tapering  in  thickness  from  end  to  end. 

During  the  mechanical  action  of  this  process,  all  air  bub- 
bles and  other  voids  are  eliminated  from  the  plastic  mass  of 
concrete,  owing  to  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  between 
water  and  the  aggregate,  the  water  is  caused  to  flow  toward 
the  center  and  it  is  finally  expelled  from  the  pole  by  pouring 
out  of  the  large  end.  The  immediate  elimination  of  a  great 
percentage  of  moisture,  causes  the  plastic  material  to  set  up 
into  a  firm  body  which  bears  considerable  rough  handling 
before  the  initial  set  has  occurred  in  the  cement. 

Immediately  after  the  pole  is  turned,  it  is  removed,  in  the 
form,  from  the  machine  and  allowed  to  set  for  a  period  of  12 
hours,  after  which  the  upper  half  of  the  form  is  removed 
and  the  finished  pole  is  rolled  out  of  the  lower  half  into  a 
bed  of  fine  sand.  The  pole  is  then  allowed  to  harden  for 
96  hours,  at  which  time  it  is  removed  to  a  storage  yard  and 
is  ready  for  shipment  after  being  cured  under  water  for  a 
period  of  10  days. 

The  forms  and  steel  cages  of  reinforcement  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  centrifugal  process  are  so  constructed  that  the 
steel  is  retained  in  the  center  of  the  concrete  protection  along 
the  entire  pole  length.  The  steel  cages  are  woven  in  a  special 
loom  which  spaces  the  longitudinal  bars  accurately  about  the 
perimeter  of  the  cage  and  winds  them  with  an  exterior  spiral 
of  steel  wire  having  a  varying  pitch  which  is  closest  at  the 
base  of  the  cage.  The  use  of  numerous  small  units  of  steel, 
some  of  which  are  stopyjed  off  at  various  points  along  the 
length  of  the  pole,  permits  the  graduation  of  sectional  area 
from  a  minimum  at  the  top  to  a  maximum  at  the  ground 
line.  The  combined  action  of  the  exterior  spirals  together 
with  the  varying  thickness  of  the  concrete  inside  of  the  cages. 


previ'nl>  the  bars  from  buckling  in  any  direction  mi  that  the 
full  compression  value  of  the  steel  is  developed  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  bars,  giving  the  pole  a  varying  strength, 
which  is  greatest  at  the  ground  line.  The  weight  of  a  proper- 
ly designed  centrifugal  pole  is  50  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
any  solid  concrete  pole  of  equal  strength,  and  only  2^/2  times 
that  of  the  best  cedar  poles,  which  have  only  one-half  the 
strength  of  the  concrete  pole. 

The  design  of  centrifugal  poles  has  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  three  classes  of  loading.  Assuming  wire  spans  of 
100  ft.  with  20  per  cent  of  the  total  pole  length  in  the  ground. 
Class  A  will  withstand  a  horizontal  pull  of  4.500  lb.  applied 
at  a  point  5  ft.  from  the  top;  Class  B,  2,650  lb.  3  ft.  from 
the  top;  and  Class  C,  1,500  lb.  1>4  ft.  from  the  top.  A 
standard  taper  equal  to  one-quarter  inch  per  foot  of  pole 
length  has  been  adopted.  The  top  diameters  are  5%  in. 
for  Class  C;  7  in  for  Class  B,  and  Syi  in.  for  Class  A.  The 
diameter  of  the  butts,  of  course,  varies  with  the  pole  length. 

Although  the  round  hollow  pole  is  the  lightest  concrete 
pole  that  can  be  produced  for  a  given  strength,  the  transpor- 
tation of  such  poles  is  a  serious  problem  from  a  cost  stand- 
point and  in  order  to  offset  this  objection,  plans  have  been 
made  to  establish  plants  at  advantageous  points  so  that  this 
product  can  be  delivered  anywhere  in  the  country  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  In  answer  to  questions  after  the  paper  was 
read  Mr.  Lienesch  stated  that  a  35-ft.  pole  has  been  bent 
31  in.  from  the  vertical  before  it  took  a  permanent  set.  As 
to  price,  he  estimated  under  normal  conditions,  that  the  con- 
crete pole  will  be  25  per  cent  higher  than  an  untreated  cedar 
pole  in  the  Chicago  district. 

High  Resistance  Telephones. 

Progress  reports  were  called  for  from  the  chairmen  of 
the  other  standing  committees,  which  were  very  briefly  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Keenan  in  presenting  the  report  of  his  committee 
on  telephone  and  telegraph  developments  referred  particularly 
to  the  recent  trial  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  of  high  resistance  receivers  on  telephone  despatch- 
ing circuits  to  improve  the  transmission.  This  development 
grew  out  of  the  unusual  conditions  existing  during  recent 
months  under  the  very  heavy  movement  of  traffic.  On  one 
100-mile  division  on  one  day  there  was  a  freight  train  on 
every  siding  at  the  same  time  and  every  operator  was  nat- 
urally listening  in  on  the  despatcher's  line  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  trains  moving.  This  of  course  resulted  in  weaken- 
ing the  transmission  so  that  the  despatcher  was  very  much 
hindered,  and  complaint  was  made.  Tests  showed  that  with 
the  way  stations  cut  out,  the  transmission  was  normal,  and 
the  idea  was  therefore  conceived  of  using  a  high  voltage 
receiver  at  these  stations  to  minimize  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
receiver  off  the  hook.  Standard  receivers  used  in  wireless 
telephony  were  secured,  these  being  of  the  double  type,  with 
1500  ohms  in  each  receiver,  making  3000  ohms  across  the 
line.  The  installation  of  these  receivers  in  the  30  stations 
on  this  100-mile  circuit  improved  the  transmission  so  much 
that  it  could  be  classed  as  good  from  end  to  end.  Some 
laboratory  tests  were  then  undertaken  with  these  receivers, 
and  it  was  found  that  one  1500-ohm  receiver,  with  a  choke 
coil  in  series,  gave  equally  good  results,  and  the  remaining 
receivers  were,  therefore,  taken  off  and  used  on  other  circuits. 
It  was  also  found  that,  contrary  to  expectations,  circuits 
equipped  with  these  high  resistance  receivers  were  no  more 
noisy  than  with  lower  resistance. 

Following  a  discussion  and  vote  of  infonnation,  the  execu- 
tive committee  decided  to  change  the  date  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing from  September  18,  19  and  20  to  September  11,  12  and 
13  in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  Railway  Signal  Asso- 
ciation convention.  It  was  announced  that  the  Hotel  W'illard, 
Washington,  can  be  secured  for  that  date.  Secretary'  Con- 
nelly announced  that  the  total  registration  at  the  meeting 
was  68. 


New  Bridge  Over  the  Schuylkill  At  Manayunk 

The     Pennsylvania     Railroad     Is     Building    an    Arch 
Structure   Involving  Interesting  Construction  Methods 


THE  Pennsylvania  is  now  constructing  an  arch  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Manayunk,  Pa.,  to  replace 
an  old,  double  track,  steel  structure.  The  building 
of  this  bridge,  which  involves  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $700,000,  is  a  part  of  general  improvements  to  the 
Schuylkill  division  that  are  being  made  to  care  for  increasing 
traffic  and  to  permit  the  operation  of  heavier  equipment  over 
the  line.  The  alinement  across  the  present  bridge  includes 
7  deg.  50  min.  curves  at  each  end,  and  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  condition  to  erect  the  new  structure  without 
interference  with  the  old,  while  at  the  same  time  improving 


Keys  in  the  Shew-back 

the  alignment  by  reducing  the  curvature  on  the  new  bridge 
to  6  deg.  with  eight-centered  spirals. 

The  New  Bridge 

Commencing  at  the  east,  the  new  bridge  consists  of  five 
deck-girder  spans  placed  on  a  1.3  per  cent  descending  grade 
westbound,  two  90-ft.,  one  120-ft.,  three  150-ft.,  one  120-ft., 
and  two  105-ft.  arch  spans  and  two  half-through  girder  spans 
placed  on  an  0.8  per  cent  descending  grade  westbound.  Com- 
mencing again  at  the  east  end,  the  first  span  is  on  a  spiral, 
the  next  six  on  a  6-deg.  curve,  the  eighth  on  a  spiral,  the 


iContracfion  jointi. 


Graded  gravel  and  river  sand  were  used  in  the  concrete, 
3,000  cu.  yd.  of  which  was  placed  in  the  foundations  and 
45,000  cu.  yd.  in  the  neatwork.  INIore  than  1.200.000  lb. 
of  reinforcing  steel  was  placed  in  the  structure.  The  excava- 
tion at  the  river  piers  was  made  by  means  of  timber  coffer 
dams  that  were  floated  to  place,  sunk  to  rock  and  puddled 
with  chi}-.  The  dams  were  then  drained  bv  two  centrifugal 
pumps,  and  the  foundations  seated  in  the  rock. 

Because  the  piers  are  on  an  angle  of  65  deg.  with  the  center 
line  of  the  bridge,  all  con.struction  joints  in  the  arches  were 
keyed  by  placing  wedge-shaped  boxes  in  the  skew-backs, 
6  ft.  by  4  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  deep  at  one  end  and 
coming  to  an  edge  at  the  other  so  as  to  provide  faces  normal 
to  the  line  of  thrust.  Where  there  was  not  room  to  place  the 
boxes,  the  same  effect  was  obtained  by  staggering  the  con- 
struction joints  across  the  face  of  the  a'rch,  making  six  saw- 
tooth ke}s.  The  finished  joints  and  the  construction  methods 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs. 

Construction  Methods 

A  cableway  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  eight  tons,  span- 
ning between  towers,  located  diagonally  across  the  bridge 
because  of  the  curvature  is  the  main  feature  of  the  construc- 
tion plan.  The  concrete  mixing  plant  was  located  at  the 
east  end  of  the  bridge,  adjacent  to  the  construction  track 
where  gravity  bins  are  provided.  The  materials  are  brought 
in  by  trains,  dumped  into  these  bins  and  pass  by  gravit}'  to 
the  two  mixers,  which  have  a  capacity  of  22  cu.  ft.  each. 
From  the  mixers  the  concrete  is  dumped  into  buckets 
having  a  capacity  of  66  cu.  ft.,  or  three  batches  from  the 
mixers. 

The  buckets  are  mounted  on  trucks  and  a  narrow-gage  track 
is  provided  for  transporting  them  from  the  concrete  chute 
to  the  cableway  and  return.  The  loaded  l)uckets  drop  do\\Ti 
to  the  cableway  b}-  gravity,  and  a  stationary  engine  and 
cable  are  provided  to  bring  the  empt}-  buckets  back  to  the 
chute.  The  loaded  buckets  are  picked  up  by  the  main  cable- 
way,  transferred  to  the  desired  location  and  dumped  into  a 
portable  carrier  provided  with  spouts.  The  concrete  is 
poured  from  the  carrier  to  the  forms  and  the  spouting  rarely 
exceeds  30  fet. 

The  centering  of  the  120-ft.  and  the  150-ft.   arch  spans 


Lead  or  far  and  paper  separation 


Part  Elevation  of  the  Bridge 


ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  on  a  463-ft.  tangent  between  the 
two  curves  and  the  remaining  four  spans  on  the  spiral  and 
the  6-deg.  curve  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge.  The  com- 
bined length  of  the  spans  exceed  1,800  ft.,  and  the  bridge 
provides  for  double  track. 

The  structure  was  designed  in  accordance  with  mass  rather 
than  reinforced  concrete  practice,  although  reinforcement  was 
used  in  the  arch  rings,  si)andrcl  walls  and  parapets.  The 
abutments  and  all  of  the  piers  are  founded  on  Conshohocken 
granite,  encountered  about  90  ft.  below  the  base  of  rail,  and 
in  which  the  footings  are  imbedded  to  a  depth  of  two  feet. 


consisted  of  steel  ribs  supported  by  posts  of  four  12-in.  by 
12-in.  timbers  placed  on  the  pier  foundatic>ns  and  capped 
with  12-in.  by  12-in.  sills.  The  ribs  were  placed  parallel  to 
the  center  line  of  the  bridge  or  at  an  angle  of  65  deg.  with 
the  face  of  the  piers,  and  the  thrust  is  transferred  to  the 
piers  by  concrete  blocks  built  for  this  purpose  and  poured 
at  the  same  time  as  the  piers.  The  blocks  are  cut  off  after 
serving  their  purpose. 

On  land,  the  centering  was  placed  by  the  cablewav  and 
stiff-leg  derrick  and  over  water  by  the  cableway  in  con- 
junction with  derricks  mounted  on  scows.     Four-inch  lag- 
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ging  WHS  used  lor  the  12U-ft.  and  150-11.  arches  and  3-in. 
for  the  90-ft.  and  105-ft.  arches. 

The  transverse  walls  supporting  tlie  .spandrel  arches  were 
built  up  to  the  springing  line  in  one  operation,  except  for 
the  150-ft.  spans,  where  they  were  built  in  two  lifts.  The 
forms  for  the  deck  were  then  placed  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  were  to  be  poured.  The  spandrel  arch  forms 
were  built  up  in  two  parts,  separated  at  the  center,  sufficient 
■centering  being  provided  for  ten  complete  arches.  The  forms 
were  swung  to  place  by  the  cableway  and  stiff-leg  derrick, 
and  were  supported  on  uprights  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
main  arch.     The  forms  were  held  in  place  by  wedges  placed 


"The    Derrick,    Portable     Carrier,    Cableway     and     Concrete 

Bucket 

between  the  sills  that  capped  the  uprights  and  a  box  built 
to  conform  to  the  circle  of  the  arch  as  a  part  of  the  form. 
The  forms  were  removed  b}-  knocking  out  the  wedges. 
Above  the  quarter  points  of  the  arches,  ^-in.  joints  of 
hair  felt  were  provided  in  the  deck  sections  for  separation. 
They  were  covered  over  with  a  fiber  compound  and  flashed 
with  copper.  The  drainage  for  the  spans  over  Green  Lane, 
Main  Street  and  the  canal  is  carried  to  the  pilasters,  where 
a  sewer  connection  is  provided. 

The  arch  rings  were  placed  in  sections  as  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.     The  sections  bearing  the  same 


View  Showing  the  Deck  Forms 

•number  were  poured  simultaneously  if  possible,  and  always 
before  the  section  bearing  the  next  greatest  number.  The 
forms  for  section  No.  1  required  no  bracing,  being  wired 
■down  to  the  lower  reinforcing  rods.  The  side  forms  of 
section  No.  2  were  braced  to  the  back  form  of  the  main  arch 
and  the  top  forms  were  wired  to  the  lower  reinforcing  rods. 
The  forms  of  the  other  sections  were  placed  in  the  same 
(manner  except  for  section  No.  4,  in  which  the  blocks  were 


.supported  by  4-in.  by  4-in.  timbers  braced  to  section  No.  1, 
the  timber  being  removed  as  the  No.  7  sections  were  poured. 

When  building  the  spandrel  walls,  arches  and  deck,  the 
portions  of  the  spandrel  structure  between  the  piers  and  the 
contraction  joints  were  concreted  before  placing  the  concrete 
for  the  spandrel  in  the  middle  of  the  spans.  This  method 
was  followed  to  avoid  excessive  eccentricity  of  loading  during 
construction. 

The  construction  of  the  bridge  is  being  carried  on  under 
the  general  direction  of  A.  C.  Shand,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pennsylvania.  D.  P.  Pugh,  assistant  engineer,  is  in  direct 
charge  of  the  work. 


RAILROADS  TACKLE  THE  FOOD  PROBLEM 

The  railroads  in  the  United  States  have  caught  the  garden 
fever.  Judging  by  appearances,  if  the  patrons  and  farmers 
along  their  lines  get  only  half  as  enthusiastic  about  farm- 
ing as  the  carriers  are,  America's  threatened  food  problem 
will  fade  away  into  insignificance. 

Many  roads  have  announced  to  their  employees  that  they 
can  use  unoccupied  land  belonging  to  the  railway  for  culti- 
vating food  crops  this  summer.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has 
established  a  farm  labor  bureau  and  employment  agency. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  will  make  a  special  appeal  to  women 
and  will  send  out  a  "Save  the  Surplus  Special"  car  or  train. 
The  Lackawanna  has  offered  to  farm  bureaus  along  its  lines 
25  per  cent  of  its  section  laborers  for  two  weeks  in  planting 
season.  It  will  similarly  place  these  forces  at  the  farmers' 
disposal  in  the  harvest  season  and  will  furnish  free  trans- 
portation to  workers.  The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  has  turned  over  its  12  demonstration  farms,  compris- 
ing 1,763  acres,  for  immediate  use  and  will  discontinue  the 
usual  experimentation  until  the  crisis  is  over.  The  New 
York  Central,  working  with  New  York  Mayor's  Food  Sup- 
ply Committee,  will  help  supply  labor  and  seeds.  Farmers 
along  its  lines  will  be  assisted  financially  through  the  station 
agents  and  the  Patriotic  Farmers'  Fund. 

New  York   Central 

President  A.  H.  Smith  has  issued  announcements  to  the 
effect  that  through  the  Mayor's  (New  York)  Food  Supply 
Committee  there  has  been  made  available  40,000  bushels  of 
Al  Aroostook  county  potatoes,  which  will  be  sold  at  the  cost 
price  of  $2.55,  plus  freight.  Such  potatoes  are  selling  in 
the  open  market  for  $3.50  to  $4  a  bushel. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  railroad  is  to  secure  New 
York  City's  food  supply,  and  each  farmer  who  is  furnished 
with  potatoes  by  the  New  York  Central  will  be  required  to 
give  the  Mayor's  Commitee  a  ten-day  option  on  his  pota- 
toes at  the  prevailing  market  price.  Mr.  Smith  estimated  this 
would  guarantee  to  the  city  500,000  bushels,  or  30,000,000 
pounds  of  potatoes.    Mr.  Smith's  statement  further  says: 

"Farmers'  notes  without  security  will  be  accepted  in  pay- 
ment for  the  seed  potatoes  through  an  arrangement  with  the 
local  banks  and  the  Patriotic  Farmers'  Fund,  the  purchaser 
needing  only  the  approval  of  a  local  loan  committee  of  three 
members.  An  interest  rate  of  only  4^  per  cent  will  be 
charged.  As  much  as  $10,000,000  will  be  available  for 
such  agricultural  purposes. 

"The  biggest  feature  of  the  New  York  Central's  under- 
taking is  that  of  supplying  labor  to  farmers,  and  a  special 
bureau  has  systematized  this  work  and  undertaken  a  canvass 
aimed  to  mobilize  the  man-power  available  at  its  highest 
efficiency.  Free  transportation  will  be  afforded  to  all  workers 
who  enlist  in  the  'soil-tilling  army'  to  the  particular  points 
where  they  are  most  needed." 

Railways  Entering  New  York  City 

The  Food  Problem  Committee  of  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion last  Tuesday  held  a  conference  of  railway  officers  with" 
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a  view  of  securing  co-operation  in  the  work  of  guaranteeing 
an  ample  food  supply  for  the  city.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  W.  H.  Truesdale,  president  of  the  Lackawanna;  Ralph 
Peters,  president  of  the  Long  Island;  Clifford  S.  Sims,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson ;  G.  E.  Orcutt,  vice- 
president  of  the  Erie;  S.  L.  Sheppard,  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania;  T.  E.  Crowley,  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Central;  J.  B.  Stewart,  general  manager  of  the  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western;  James  MacDonough,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey;  Benjamin  Campbell, 
vice-president  of  the  New  Haven,  and  Arthur  Iselin  repre- 
senting the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.  Representatives 
of  the  state  and  municipal  employment  bureaus  were  present. 
After  the  meeting  the  following  railroad  committee  was 
named  to  act  with  the  Food  Problem  Committee  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  in  the  work  of  helping  the  farmers 
get  seed,  fertilizer,  labor  and  transportation:  George  Bates, 
industrial  agent  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson;  C.  A.  Call,  man- 
ager of  industrial  bureau  of  the  New  Haven;  Donald  Wilson, 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Long  Island;  G.  A.  Cullen,  pas- 
senber  traffic  manager  of  the  Lackawanna;  F.  S.  Welsh, 
agriculturist  of  the  New  York  Central;  P.  H.  Burnett,  in- 
dustrial commissioner  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  R.  W. 
Quackenbush,  industrial  agent  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western.  The  Merchants'  Association  has  also  announced 
that  it  will  make  a  census  through  employers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  of  employees  in  manufacturing 
establishments  who  have  had  farming  experience  and -who 
are  willing  to  work  for  brief  periods  on  farms  this  summer. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  organized  a  farm-labor  em- 
ployment bureau,  and  through  its  officers  and  representatives 
in  the  principal  industrial  and  agricultural  districts  it  will 
endeavor  to  provide  a  clearing-house  for  suitable  farm  hands 
to  insure  larger  crops.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  prevail  upon 
those  who,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  enlist  for  military 
service,  as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking  employment,  to 
accept  situations  on  farms. 

The  commercial  development  department  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  is  also  busy  making  a  study  of  agricultural  condi- 
tions, compiling  data  and  giving  information  to  all  who 
ask  for  it.  Complete  lists  have  already  been  made  of  grain 
elevators,  canning  factories,  cold  storage,  and  other  storage 
warehouses,  giving  their  full  capacity  and  amount  of  avail- 
able foodstuffs  on  hand.  Farmers  and  truck  gardeners,  to- 
gether with  their  available  acreage  and  number  of  acres 
planted,  and  the  kind  of  product  raised,  are  being  listed  by 
districts. 

The  freight  and  passenger  departments  of  the  company 
have  also  been  enlisted  in  the  work  of  gathering  information 
and  advising  on  farm  conditions.  Mayors  of  cities,  agri- 
cultural colleges,  commercial  bodies,  boards  of  trade,  schools, 
and  chambers  of  commerce  have  been  asked  to  co-operate  in 
the  collection  of  this  information. 

Lehigh  Valley 

The  Lehigh  Valley  will  make  a  special  appeal  to  women 
to  do  their  part  in  insuring  a  maximum  crop  for  this  year. 
While  women  cannot  do  the  heavy  work  on  the  farm,  they 
can  aid  to  a  large  extent  by  eliminating  the  waste.  For  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  how  this  can  be  done,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  will  send  a  "Save  the  Surplus  Special"  along  its 
line. 

A  car  will  be  equipped  with  a  complete  canning  outfit  and 
every  facility  for  showing  just  how  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  might  otherwise  go  to  waste,  may  be  utilized  to  help 
the  nation's  food  supply.  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  and 
Miss  Flora  Rose,  in  charge  of  the  home  economics  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, have  been  enlisted  for  this  work,  and  the  United  States 


Department   of   Agriculture   has   loaned    several    important 
exhibits. 

An  itinerary  will  be  worked  out  carefully  so  that  the 
demonstration  may  be  taken  to  every  point  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  where  good  can  be  accomplished. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
President  A.  J.  Earling,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  called  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  company  and 
asked  for  suggestions  for  handling  the  situation.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  offer  all  of  the  company's  unusued 
lands  to  the  public  for  farming  purposes.  In  order  to  avoid 
a  surplus  in  one  commodity  and  a  shortage  in  another,  the 
railroad's  agricultural  bureau  was  instructed  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  W'ashington  and  with 
similar  departments  of  the  State  universities  so  as  to  be  in 
a  position  to  give  advice  on  the  kinds  of  crops  to  plant  in^ 
each  section. 

It  was  also  decided  to  have  the  company's  agents  com- 
municate with  the  farmers  to  ascertain  what  they  need  in^ 
the  way  of  additional  help,  seed,  and  supplies  in  general. 
A  general  information  bureau  will  be  established  at  Chicago. 
Orders  have  been  issued  to  superintendents  that  agricultural 
implements  and  supplies  have  the  right  of  wav  and  shall 
be  sent  through  by  fast  express  if  necessary. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  started  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  seed  and  make  every  effort  to  induce  the  65,000  employees 
of  the  company  to  start  vegetable  gardens  and  raise  vegetables- 
for  their  own  consumption. 

Southern 

Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern,  has  issued 
a  statement  urging  upon  southern  farmers  the  importance  of 
producing  the  foods  and  feed  stuffs  needed  for  the  people 
and  animals  on  their  farms  and  a  surplus  for  sale,  pointing 
out  that  vast  quantities  of  foods  and  forage  will  be  required 
for  our  own  army  and  navy  and  for  our  allies  in  Europe. 
He  said  that  while  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  southern 
farmer  to  do  so,  he  will  also  find  it  profitable,  and  it  should 
be  impossible  to  find  a  farm  anywhere  in  the  South  without 
a  home  garden.  Mr.  Harrison  said  that  the  newspapers  could 
perform  a  patriotic  duty  of  the  highest  value  by  impressin<' 
upon  their  readers  the  supreme  importance  of  overlooking  no 
opportunity  to  increase  the  production  of  foods  and  feed 
stuffs  in  the  South. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  turned  over 
its  12  demonstration  farms,  representing  1.763  acres,  to  the 
cultivation  of  food  crops.  All  plans  made  bv  the  company 
for  experiments  in  soil  fertility,  crop  rotation,  etc..  will  be 
abandoned  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  ^^■ESTERN 

G.  A.  Cullen,  passenger  traffic  manager,  sent  this  telegram' 
on  April  21  to  Governor  Whitman  of  New  York: 

"In  the  last  three  days  the  cities  of  Binghamton,  Elmira, 
Cortland  and  Norwich  have  organized  to  provide  farm  labor 
for  their  respective  counties,  industrial  employers  giving  their 
men  from  one  to  three  weeks'  vacation  and  guaranteeing 
them  any  difference  between  what  they  receive  on  the  farms 
and  their  regular  wages,  all  men  so  enrolled  being  handled 
through  the  farm  bureau  manager  of  the  county^  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  a  continuing  census  of  the  needs  of 
the  farmers,  thus  thoroughly  co-ordinating  the  labor  supply 
with  the  demand  by  requisitioning  the  enrolled  men  as  called' 
for  from  week  to  week  by  the  farmers. 

"The  men  themselves,  all  of  whom  must  have  had  pre- 
vious agricultural  experience,  are  responding  in  great  num- 
bers to  this  call,  and  it  is  now  evident  that  bv  this  means- 
the  counties  of  Broome,  Chemung.  Cortland  and  Chenango 
and  probably  also  Tioga,  will  receive  all  farm  help  needed  ta 
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produce  crops  on  considerably  increased  acreage  over  normal. 

'"I  brins;  tliis  to  your  attention  owing  to  the  urgent  and 
iniiiKHliate  need  of  a  workable  plan  for  the  solution  of  the 
farm  labor  problem.  This  plan  has  received  the  universal 
iiuh)rseniont  of  the  employers  of  lal>or  and  the  farmers  them- 
.H'lvos  in  the  counties  mentionetl,  and  is  today  in  actual 
operation.  From  what  I  know  of  other  parts  of  the  state 
1  am  satisiiod  that  this  plan  can  be  applied  generally 
throughout  the  >tate  where  there  are  farm  bureau  managers 
to  act  as  clearing  houses  as  above.  President  Truesdale  of 
this  company  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  farm 
bureaus  25  per  cent  of  its  section  hands  for  two  weeks  in 
the  planting  sea.son  and  again  in  the  harve.sting  season,  and 
is  willing  to  furnish  free  transportation  for  workers  on  the 
farm^  serving  under  this  agreement." 

Los  Axcaa.ES  &  Salt  Lake 

The  National  Preparedness  Train  will  leave  Salt  Lake 
City  May  2  and  w^ill  travel  over  the  Salt  Lake  Route 
through  Utah.  Nevada  and  California.  The  train  will  be 
patterned  after  the  train  hitherto  known  as  the  Utah  demon- 
stration train.  It  will  consist  this  year  of  at  least  15  cars 
of  educational  exhibits  and  many  types  of  modern  farm 
machinery.  The  demonstration  will  include  practically 
every  phase  of  farming  and  extensive  educational  work  will 
be  taken  up  regarding  methods  of  producing  and  market- 
ing. A  corps  of  experts  consisting  of  20  or  more  persons, 
alt  selected  to  cover  the  present  conditions  of  emergency,  will 
accompany  the  train.  The  operations  of  the  train  will  be 
directed  by  a  committee  of  two  leading  professors  each  from 
the  University  of  California,  Utah  Agricultural  College  and 
the  University  of  Nevada. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  offers  its  right  of  way 
over  the  entire  system  for  the  cultivation  of  gardens.  Any 
one  living  near  the  line  may  procure  tracts  for  cultivation 
purposes,  although  employees  of  the  road  are  to  be  given 
preference.  Tracts  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
nearest  station  agent  of  section  foreman.  Assistance  and 
advice  regarding  the  growing  of  gardens  on  these  tracts  is 
being  furnished  gratis  by  J.  B.  Lamson,  agriculturist,  Chi- 
cago, and  O.  H.  Liebers,  agricultural  agent,  Denver,  Colo. 
The  road  has  also  designed  a  poster,  headed  "Increase  your 
Production  of  All  Food  Products,"  copies  of  which  are  being 
sent  to  all  stations  and  banks  within  the  territory  of  the  line. 

Among  the  man}-  roads  that  have  told  their  employees 
that  they  can  cultivate  unused  railway  property  are  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Chicagjo,  IMil- 
waukee  8:  St.  Paul,  the  Erie,  and  the  Lehigh  &  New  England. 


LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  RAILWAYS 

It  has  been  practically  determined  that .  no  general  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  at  the  present  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress. Democrats  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  caucus 
on  April  IQ  agreed  to  consider  only  such  war  and  general 
defense  legislation  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  Republicans  have  taken  similar  action. 
Numerous  bills  affecting  railways  nevertheless  continue  to 
be  introduced. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill,  S.  383,  introduced  by 
Senator  Culberson,  to  punish  the  destruction  or  injuring  of 
war  material  and  war  transportation  facilities  by  fire,  ex- 
plosives or  other  violent  means  and  to  prohibit  the  hostile 
use  of  such  property  during  the  time  of  war.  The  bill  was 
sent  to  the  House  and  after  being  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciar}-  was  reported  back  to  the  House  without 
amendment  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

On  April  17  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce reported  without  amendment  the  bill  S.  1816  by 
Senator  Rot)inson  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 


>talc  Commerce  Commission  from  7  to  9  and  to  allow  it  to 
organize  itself  into  divisions.  Representative  Adamson  has 
iiitrockuod  a  similar  bill,  H.  R.  3650  in  the  House  and  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  to  report  it  favorably. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  April  20  ordered  a  favorable  report  on  the  Jjill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Esch,  H.  R.  328,  which  was  also  reported 
at  the  last  session,  to  confer  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  jurisdiction  over  the  exchange,  interchange  and 
return  of  cars  with  especial  authority  in  emergencies.  Tliis 
bill  will  probal)ly  be  considered  in  connection  with  war  leg- 
islation. 

Other  bills  that  have  been  introduced  are  as  follows: 
S.    1728,  by  Senator  Chamberlain,  April   16,   1917.     To 
Committee  on    Interstate   Commerce.     To  protect   interstate 
railwavs  from  injury  by  trespassers. 

H.  R.  3349,  by  Mr.  Adamson,  April  18,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  authorize 
the  President  in  time  of  war  to  give  direction  to  exports  from 
the  L^^nited  States  so  as  to  insure  their  wise,  economical  and 
profitable  distribution  to  other  countries. 

H.  R.  3350,  by  Mr.  Adamson,  April  18,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Substitute  for 
H.  R.  2901,  by  same  author,  introduced  April  13,  1917,  to 
authorize  President  to  take  over  railroads  for  military  pur- 
poses. In  the  new  bill,  section  5,  which  was  quoted  in  last 
week's  issue,  page  826,  is  stated  as  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  provision  in  the  army  appropriation  bill  approved 
August  29,  1916,  which  empowers  the  President  "in  time 
of  w-ar,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  take  possession 
and  assume  control  of  any  system  or  systems  of  transporta- 
tion or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  utilize  the  same  to  the  ex- 
clusion, so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  of  all  other  traffic  thereon 
for  the  transferring  of  transportation  of  troops,  war  mate- 
rial and  equipment  or  such  other  purpose  connected  with  the 
emergency  as  mav  be  needful  or  desirable." 

H.  R.  3339,  by  Mr.  French,  April  18,  1917.  To  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  compel  common  car- 
riers engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  adopt  uniform  rules 
for  the  operation  of  railroad  trains  and  to  use  a  uniform 
system  of  signals  for  authorizing  the  movement  of  railroad 
trains. 

S.  2001,  by  Senator  Gronna,  April  21,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  Requires  common  carriers 
to  transport  all  goods  and  property  entrusted  to  them  for 
carriage  without  unreasonable  delay.  Live  stock  accepted 
for  carriage  must  be  transported  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than 
20  miles  per  hour,  including  stops  for  feeding  and  other 
purposes.  No  live  stock  shall  be  unloaded  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  shipper  unless  necessary  in  order  to  corapl)-  with 
the  laws  regulating  the  shipment  of  live  stock  or  made  neces- 
sary by  some  cause  not  within  the  control  of  the  carrier. 
For  unreasonable  delays  the  shipper  hsall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover damages. 

H.  R.  3638,  by  Mr.  Dillon,  April  23,  1917.  To  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  secure 
co-operation  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  state  railway  commissions  in  correlating,  changing  and 
establishing  of  intrastate  rates,  charges,  and  fares  which 
indirectly  affect  interstate  commerce,  and  providing  for  pro- 
cedure relative  thereto.  This  bill  would  authorize  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
enter  into  conferences  with  and  to  act  jointly  with  state  com- 
missions in  rate  matters  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  reasonable 
intrastate  rates  in  relation  to  the  interstate  rates  and  other 
intrastate  rates  upon  the  initiative  of  one  or  more  of  the 
state  commissions  or  upon  complaint  of  shippers  or  passen- 
gers. It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  not  be  authorized  to  initiate  by  itself 
alone  any  change  in  intrastate  rates. 
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Canadian  Railways  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1916 

War  Business  Makes  a  New  Record  for  Gross  Earnings. 
New  Record  Also  in  Train  Loading  and  Car  Loading 

By  J.  L.  Payne 

Comptroller  of  Statistics,  Canada. 


THE  Treit.>chke-\'on  Bernhardi  school  of  thought  in 
Germany  was  not  wholly  wrong  in  its  teachings  with 
regard  to  war.  While  all  that  Sherman  said  on  the 
subject  is  pitifully  true,  there  are,  thank  God,  compensa- 
tions. We  are  discovering  that  in  Canada  amid  the  waste 
and  anguish  which  our  participation  in  the  great  European 
contiict  has  brought  upon  us. 

When  Germany  struck  the  tocsin  in  1914,  the  railways 
of  the  Dominion  had  detinitely  crossed  the  divide  between 
swelling  prosperity'  and  a  more  or  less  sharp  reaction.  If 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  not  sprung  at  each  other's  throats, 
thereby  causing  a  far-reaching  curtailment  of  commerce, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  statistical  year  ended  June 
30,  1915,  would  have  shown  a  much  more  serious  shrinkage 
of  gross  earnings  than  did  1914.  The  contraction  had 
actually  begun  in  February  of  the  war  \-ear.  It  was  well 
under  way  when  the  call  to  arms  roused  the  manhood  of  the 
country  to  a  noble  response.  The  war  was  blamed  for  what 
followed;  but  it  was  only  partly  to  blame. 

Had  the  dogs  of  war  been  held  in  leash  we  should  still, 
inevitably  I  think,  have  had  ample  cause  for  feeling  chastened 
by  the  touch  of  adversity.  Canada  was  due  for  a  check  upon 
lier  high  optimism  with  regard  to  railway  construction.  We 
had  been  paying  too  large  a  premium  for  mere  haste  in  reach- 
ing the  goal  of  larger  transportation  facilities.  What  would 
Iiave  developed  slowly,  came  swiftly  to  a  focus  when  the 
clash  of  arms  broke  upon  the  world.  The  stoppage  of  rail- 
way building  which  then  occurred  rather  suddenly  would 
have  just  as  surely  been  brought  about  by  other  causes  already 
grown  formidable.  The  fundamental  law  of  supply  and 
■demand  would  have  refused  to  be  further  ignored,  and  the 
out-break  of  war,  rightly  viewed,  merely  hastened  the  rebuke. 

Let  us  see  what  happened.  Construction  did  not  stop  ab- 
solutely; but  it  stopped  in  the  case  of  every  project  for  which 
financial  arrangements  had  not  been  completed.  Sobriety, 
stern  and  searching,  succeeded  to  a  fifteen  years  old  debauch. 
Everybody  began  to  think.  The  conviction  quickly  became 
general  that  we  should  require  all  our  availal^le  sagacity  to 
avoid  a  serious  attack  of  indigestion.  We  had  more  trans- 
continental mileage  than  we  could  comfortahl}-  asshn'late. 
Five  years  ago  there  was  an  insistent  cry — to  parody  Lord 
Kitchener's  memorable  manifesto — for  railways  and  yet  more 
railways.  In  1916  we  discovered  that  we  could  really  tear 
up  and  lend  1,500  miles  of  our  precious  lines  to  France.  But 
the  realization  of  what  impetuosity  had  already  cost  led  us 
to  seek  wise  counsel  before  taking  further  action  in  respect 
of  the  situation  as  a  whole;  so  government  called  in  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  Alfred  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New 
York  Central;  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners,  and  W.  M.  Acworth,  of  Eng- 
land, to  give  expert  advice. 

This  commission  was  assigned  a  staggering  task.  It  has 
not.  up  to  this  time  of  writing,  finished  it.  The  Canadian 
Northern,  after  building  upwards  of  10,000  miles  of  line 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  had  found  itself  short 
some  eight  or  ten  millions  per  annum  as  between  net  earn- 
ings and  fixed  charges.  In  fact,  it  would  not  l)e  difficult  to 
show  that  the  shortage  between  immediate  surplus  and 
financial  soundness  was  considerably  larger.  That  was 
enough  to  bother  any  country  which  looked  to  its  railways 
to  bring  speedily  the  fulfilment  of  its  high  hopes  of  destinv; 
'but  there  wa>  another  trouble  equally  grave  calling  for  at- 


tention. The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  had  also  fallen  into  dif- 
ficulty— the  road  whicli  was  to  save  Canada  from  the  humi- 
liation of  being  unable  to  deliver  to  an  eager  market  the 
products  of  her  fertile  prairies  in  the  west.  Now,  these  two 
roads  are  fundamentally  unalike.  The  former  is  a  some- 
what makesliift,  out-at-the-heels  sort  of  line,  needing  a  great 
deal  to  bring  it  up  to  standard;  the  latter  is  first  class  in 
every  respect.  All  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lacks  is 
traffic.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  a  fair  measure  of  busi- 
ness and  a  good  grade,  but  it  is  poorly  equipped  and  over- 
weighted in  all  directions. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  both  roads  might  have  been 
left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  but  for  a  single  and 
rather  vital  consideration:  The  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments had  guaranteed  their  bonds.  The  fate  of  the 
trustful  endorser  hovered  on  the  horizon.  Pending  a  pre- 
scription from  the  physicians,  government  advanced  $60,- 
000,000  to  the  Canadian  Northern  and  $8,000,000  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  as  a  brace  against  immediate  collapse, 
and  what  the  experts  have  been  asked  to  do  is  to  advise  the 
people  of  Canada  what  should  be  done  in  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

Hard  hit  by  the  war,  following  swiftly  upon  an  accumu- 
lation of  adverse  conditions  arising  from  various  causes,  it 
might  be  suspected  that  these  observations  will  develop  some- 
what naturally  into  a  hard  luck  story  from  the  railway  point 
of  experience.  Not  so.  It  is  going  to  be  an  inspiring  tale, 
with  the  gloom  stuff  entirely  eliminated.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  you  cannot  find  a  more  resourceful  or  plucky  class 
of  men  than  has,  by  the  very  possession  of  such  qualities, 
been  given  charge  of  the  railway  interests  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  These  men  promptly  "dug  in,"  to  borrow  a 
war  phrase  of  deep  significance,  and  proceeded  to  meet  th*e 
onslaught  of  adversity  with  fine  determination.  Through- 
out what  follows  will  be  recognized  the  bright  red  line  of 
compensation  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

In  1916,  the  railway  managers  of  Canada  made  a  new 
record  in  gross  earnings.  In  1914,  a  shrinkage  of  $13,619,- 
164  had  occurred,  followed  in  1915  by  a  further  decline  of 
$43,240,467.  From  the  high  level  of  $256,702,703  in  1913, 
the  drop  had  been  to  $199,843,072  in  1915.  Wliat  they 
did  last  year  was  to  make  up  all  this  loss  and  carry  the 
aggregate  to  $263,527,157— a  clear  gain  of  $63,684,085 
over  1915,  and  $6,824,454  over  the  high  water  mark  of 
1913.  This  splendid  and  inspiring  result  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  better  freight  business.  The  earnings  from  that 
source  were  $184,099,887,  as  compared  with  $132,543,984 
in  1915.  In  making  this  good  showing,  gross  per  mile  of 
line  was  advanced  from  $5,616  to  $6,943.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, as  I  shall  make  plain  in  a  moment,  that  large 
additions  to  operating  mileage  during  recent  years  have  seri- 
ously reduced  all  averages  when  measured  by  that  standard. 
Incidentally,  gross  earnings  per  freight  train  mile  rose  from 
$2,579  to  $2,686  and  per  ton  from ^$1,520  to  $1,679. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  your  American  readers  to  know 
that  earnings  from  mail  and  express  services  have  steadilv 
risen  in  Canada  during  the  past  decade.  As  between  1910 
and  1916  there  was  a  betterment  by  70  per  cent  in  the  total 
remuneration  paid  by  Government  for  the  transport  of  mail 
matter,  while  express  showed  a  gain  of  65  per  cent.  There 
is  a  uniform  rate,  wherever  practicable,  of  16  cents  per  car 
mile  for  the  movement  of  mail  cars,  while  the  average  rate 
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for  cx])rcss  privilepc."^  varies  between  48  to  55  per  cent  of 
gross  earnings.  The  railways  are  not  concerned  very  much 
over  the  express  situation,  since  they  own  and  operate  prac- 
tically all  the  companies  in  Canada;  hut  they  are  moving 
earnestly  for  better  mail  rates,  and  are  greatly  encouraged 
by  what  was  done  in  this  regard  hist  year  across  the  l)Oundary. 

It  was,  however,  in  net  earnings  that  the  railway  managers 
scored  their  most  cons]iicuous  triumph  in  1916,  and  right 
there  the  red  line  stands  out  boldly.  They  knew  they  were 
in  for  a  hard  fight  after  the  setbacks  of  1914  and  1915.  The 
situation  provided  the  severest  possible  test  of  administra- 
tive ability;  but  they  met  it.  In  the  banner  year  1913,  the 
immediate  difference  between  gross  receipts  and  operating 
expenses  was  if;74,691,013.  In  1915  it  was  $52,111,973.  In 
1916,  the  record  of  1913  was  surpassed  and  a  credit  balance 
of  $82,984,898  created — a  really  excellent  achievement. 
This  was  done  without  skimping  of  sound  operating  require- 
ments; for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  which  was 
equal  to  19.74  per  cent  in  1913,  stood  at  19.96  in  1916,  and 
maintenance  of  equipment  was  lowered  merely  by  .64 — from 
20.48  to  19.84.  Prudence  dictated  the  reduction  of  staff 
where  practicable;  but  wages  held  firm,  and,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  an  advance  in  the  scale.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  operation  per  train  mile,  despite  all 
economies,  rose  from  $1,585  to  $1,623.  This  was  slightly 
better  than  the  showing  for  1913 — $1.659 — but  with  that 
exception  it  created  a  new  high  level.  On  the  other  hand, 
earnings  per  train  mile  were  increased  from  $2,144  to  $2,358. 

The  betterment  in  earnings  per  train  mile  was  brought 
about  by  various  means.  There  had  not  been  any  material 
advance  in  freight  rates.  In  fact,  the  average  receipts  per 
ton  per  mile  fell  from  7.51  mills  to  6.53  mills.  The  volume 
of  freight  was  increased  from  87,204,833  tons  in  1915  to 
109,659,088  tons  in  1916 — a  new  mark.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  the  raising  of  the  average  trainload  from  344  to 
411  tons,  and  the  average  carload  from  18.43  to  20.91  tons, 
in  which  respects  one  sees  the  best  results  of  executive  skill 
in  meeting  the  pinch  of  circumstances.  Any  comparison  of 
trainloads  which  ignores  ruling  grades  is  obviously  mis- 
leading; but  it  might  be  conceded  that  the  average  had 
.nevertheless  been  low  in  Canada.  Answering  to  the  nudge 
of  necessity,  our  railway  people  showed  that  they  could  at 
least  get  well  over  the  400  ton  mark  in  the  matter  of  train- 
load;  and  this  represents  a  gain  on  the  side  of  permanent 
capacity  to  earn,  which  is  just  a  shade  better  than  the  capac- 
ity to  reduce  operating  cost.  The  growth  of  trainload  since 
1907  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Tons  ,  Tons 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


.260 
278 
.278 
..•^11 
.305 


1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


.325 
.342 
.353 
.344 
.411 


A  betterment  of  nearly  60  per  cent  in  ten  years  must  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory. 

It  will  save  time  and  space  at  this  point  to  run  in,  per- 
haps a  little  disconnectedly,  a  few  statistical  facts  bearing 
on  the  general  railway  results  for  1916: 

Miles  in  operation 37,434 

Capitalization   $1,893,877,819 

Passengers  carried   49,027,671 

Passengers  per  mile  of  line 1,309 

Tons  of  freight    109,659,088 

Tons  per  mile  of  line. 2,929 

Receipts  per  passenger  mile,  cents 1.954 

Receipts  per  ton  mile,  cents .653 

Average  passengers  per  train 53 

Average  passenger  journey,  miles 55 

Average  tons  per  train 411 

Average  freight  haul,  miles 199 

Average  revenue  per  ton $1,679 

Tonnage  per  mile  of  line 2,929 

The  drop  in  average  ton  mile  earnings,  in  the  face  of  un- 
changed rates,  is  explained  almost  wholly  by  the  fact  that 
one  quarter  of  all  the  freight  traffic  in  1916  consisted  of 
products  of  agriculture.  The  highest  previous  percentage 
had  been  19.34  in  1912.  The  average  for  nine  years  prior 
to  1916  had  been  17.41.     As  a  slight  offset  to  the  diluting 


effect  of  an  uiii)recedentcd  volume  of  low  grade  freight,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that- there  was  a  decline  of  3.37  per 
cent  in  the  amount  of  products  of  the  mine  hauled.  As 
between  low  grade  and  high  grade  freight,  the  proportion 
was  74.34  to  25.66.  In  view  of  the  campaign  now  under 
way  for  the  stimulation  of  food  production,  it  would  seem 
prol)able  that  the  ton  mile  earnings  will  fall  still  lower  in 
1917;  but  the  excellent  operating  results  for  1916  rather 
w'arrant  the  presumption  that  our  railways  need  not  worry. 
The  addition  to  capitalization  in  1916  was  comparatively 
trivial — $18,066,886 — which  gives  emphasis  to  conditions 
in  the  money  market.  The  average  increase  during  the 
preceding  ten  years  had  been  $80,992,925.  Stocks  repre- 
sented ^848,269,488  in  the  total,  and  it  may  be  of  concern  to 
your  readers  to  know  that  barely  $420,607,257  of  this 
amount  was  on  a  dividend  paying  basis.  The  average  rate 
was  7.68  per  cent  on  such  stocks;  but  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  dividends  was  equal  to  only  3.81  on  all  stocks. 
Capitalization  in  stocks  was  equivalent  to  $25,950  per  mile 
of  line  affected  and  bonds  to  $27,282.  From  these  calcula- 
tions 4,178  miles  of  state  railways  are  eliminated,  which 
showed  capital  cost  of  $306,053,937.  The  consolidated 
debenture  stock  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  totalling  $176,284,- 
882,  created  a  further  lien  of  $14,239  per  mile  applicable 
only  to  that  system. 

Despite  the  hampering  conditions  of  the  past  three  years, 
1,852  miles  of  new  line  were  brought  upon  an  operating 
basis  in  1916.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  3,150  miles  of 
road  were  under  construction,  two-thirds  of  which  was  in  a 
state  of  permissive  operation.  The  mileage  added  and  the 
mileage  under  way  lie  almost  wholly  in  the  western  prov- 
inces. The  development  of  mileage  west  of  Ontario  has 
really  been  remarkable,  albeit  it  is  directly  associated  with 
our  present  troubles.  In  1880,  there  were  not  200  miles  of 
railway  in  the  provinces  of  IManitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta and  British  Columbia.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
18,186  miles,  or  more  than  there  were  in  the  whole  Domin- 
ion as  recently  as  1900.  The  rapid  growth  of  railways  in 
Canada  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  an  average  of 
2,117  miles  has  been  added  annually  since  1910.  The  40.- 
000  mark  will  be  passed  within  two  years,  and  it  does  not 
call  for  special  prescience  to  forecast  the  stoppage  of  work 
for  some  time  on  lines  running  east  and  west  and  the  con- 
struction of  feeders  only  to  existing  trunk  systems. 

Canadian  railways  did  not  add  to  equipment  in  1916.  A. 
shrinking  traffic  for  two  years  had  left  them  with  an  ample- 
supply.  Furthermore,  an  unparalleled  addition  to  freight 
cars  had  been  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reaction,  1914. 
There  were  mild  complaints  of  shortage  in  the  autumn  of 
1915,  when  the  railways  were  called  upon  to  move  a  phe- 
nomenal harvest  before  the  onset  of  winter;  but  there  was 
little  justification  for  the  outcry.  The  lack  of  box  cars  ap- 
plied to  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
it  is  proverbial  that  the  impatience  of  shippers  is  at  all 
times  easily  aroused  to  articulation.  The  fact  is,  a  railway 
like  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  obliged  to  have  a  heavy  surplus- 
of  cars  for  nine  months  in  order  to  meet  the  pressure  which.' 
occurs  in  not  more  than  three. 

If  the  meditation  which  is  now  going  on  in  Canada  with- 
regard  to  transportation  problems  should  lead  to  a  better 
judgment  than  has  at  all  times  prevailed  in  relation  to  real' 
values,  the  experience  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  While- 
the  very  enterprises  which  have  led  to  the  present  grave  situa- 
tion were  under  way  there  developed  in  Canada  a  vigorous- 
agitation  for  the  creation  of  one  or  more  waterways.  This 
was  in  disregard  of  Professor  Harold  G.  Moulton's  sane  con- 
clusion, after  exhaustive  investigation  in  many  lands,  that 
"there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  that  so  far  at  least  as- 
canals  are  concerned,  the  cost  of  transportation,  all  factors- 
included,  is  almost  universally  much  greater  by  water  thaiv 
by  rail.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  very  short  canals  which 
connect  long  stretches  of  naturally  navigable  waters  that  they 
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can  liave  any  economic  justification  at  the  present  time. 
*****  To  attempt  now  to  return  to  the  antiquated  system 
of  transportation  of  a  half-century  ago,  or  to  make  canals 
an  integr.al  part  of  a  national  transportation  system,  whether 
for  the  carriage  of  high-class  or  low-grade  freight,  it  matters 
not,  is  to  attempt  to  turn  backward  the  clock  of  time."  The 
enlargement  of  an  existing  canal  system,  in  order  to  provide 
better  facilities  over  waterways  naturally  navigable,  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  the  construction  of  a  new,  cost- 
ly and  almost  wholly  artificial  channel.  A  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  relative  value  of  railways  and  canals  ought, 
at  this  stage  of  progress,  to  prevent  the  serious  advocacy  of 
immense  outlays  for  the  creation  of  long  stretches  of  canal- 
ized river  and  minor  bodies  of  water.  Canada  certainly  can- 
not afford  to  make  any  mistake  in  such  matters. 

There  has  grown  up  during  recent  years  considerable  force 
of  hostile  opinion  with  respect  to  the  important  place  given 
to  certain  commodities  in  measuring  the  need  for  new  lines 
of  railway.  The  west,  for  example,  very  naturally  thinks 
about  the  movement  of  the  grain  crop,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  whole  country  is  concerned  in  the  matter;  but 
it  is  being  pointed  out  there  are  other  interests  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  demand  is  made  for  more  compre- 
hensive planning.  The  northwest  has  vast  deposits  of  coal, 
suggesting  industrial  potentialities.  The  development  and 
peopling  of  the  great  prairie  provinces  will  be  a  slow  process, 
while  grain  growing  and  grain  marketing  is  the  sole  indus- 
try. In  the  larger  scheme  it  is  clear  that  the  distribution 
of  railway  accommodation  must  play  a  prominent  part.  In 
other  words,  thoughtful  men  are  suggesting  that  railway  ex- 
tensions should  be  made  to  serve  many  interests  rather  than 
one  or  two.  The  consumer  is  also  insisting  on  being  con- 
sidered along  with  the  producer.  He  fears  that  in  many 
ways  his  claims  have  been  ignored  too  long.  These  are  some 
of  the  aspects  of  thought  which  may  be  said  to  be  growing 
out  of  the  process  of  groping  for  better  things  at  this  crit- 
ical period  of  our  history  as  a  young  and  sorely  tried  nation. 


SIGNAL  LAMPS  WITH  REFLECTORS 

The  electric  signal  lamps  now  in  use  on  the  New  York 
division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  automatic  block  signals  being  installed 
(on  the  main  line,  four- track,  New  Haven  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, 60  miles)  in  place  of  the  controlled  manual  block  sys- 
tem, heretofore  used,  are  fitted  with  powerful  reflectors  and 
are  used  both  night  and  day,  though  the  signals  are  not  light 
signalo,  strictly  speaking.  That  is  to  say,  the  semaphore 
arms,  worked  by  motors,  are  retained,  and  the  light  indica- 
tions are  given  by  moving  different  colored  glasses  into  po- 
sition in  front  of  a  single  lamp,  by  the  ordinary  well-known 
means.  These  new  signals  are  already  in  use  between 
Bridgeport  and  Greenwich,  about  30  miles,  and  are  giving 
marked  satisfaction.  Even  in  bright  sunlight  the  colored 
electric  lights  are  seen  by  approaching  enginemen,  in  most 
cases,  before  the  semaphore  arm  comes  into  view,  and  sub- 
stantially all  train  movements  are,  therefore,  made  by  light 
signals. 

The  primar}'  reason  for  improving  the  lamps  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  very  small  semaphores,  this  being  due  to 
the  limitations  of  space  imposed  by  the  overhead  structures 
of  the  electric  propulsion  system.  The  semaphore  blades 
are  only  22  in.  long,  the  signals  being  attached  to  the  under- 
side of  the  bridges  and  being  limited  at  the  lower  end  by 
the  clearance  requirements  of  the  electric  locomotives  and 
their  pantagraph  conductors.  To  adopt  light  signals,  pure 
and  simple,  for  this  very  busy  high-speed  division,  was  not 
deemed  advisable,  especially  in  view  of  the  unsettled  ques- 
tions concerning  electric  headlights  on  locomotives,  and  the 
possible  disturbing  effects  of  strong  lights  on  unlighted  col- 
ored signal  glasses.     "Light  signals,"  of  the  usual  type,  the 


green  signal  to  be  always  green,  whether  energized  or  un- 
energized;  the  red  always  red,  and  the  yellow  always  yellow, 
cannot  have  reflectors,  because  of  the  danger  that  the  loco- 
motive headlight  might  illuminate  a  green  (proceed)  signal, 
when  the  true  signal  was  red  (stop) ;  and  without  reflectors 
such  signals  are  not  yet  accepted  everywhere  as  entirely  sat- 
isfactory for  the  highest  speeds.  This  difficulty  with  light 
signals — that  a  powerful  headlight  may  illuminate  a  green 
signal  glass  which  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  thus  produce 


Adjusting  Disks  for  Electric  Signal  Lamp 

conflicting  indications — is  not  present  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment on  the  New  Haven,  for  the  colored  semaphore  glasses 
which,  in  any  given  position  of  the  signal,  are  not  in  use, 
have  nothing  behind  them  that  will  reflect  the  rays  from  the 
headlight;  while  the  color  which  is  in  use  can,  of  course, 
suffer  no  detriment  from  the  excessive  light.  If  it  is  red 
the  headlight  can  only  make  it  a  more  intense  red;  if  green 
a  more  intense  green. 

Under  these  conditions  the  use  of  reflectors  becomes  fea- 
sible, and  the  problem  of  producing  a  colored  light  of  snih.- 
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Electric  Signal  Lamp  with  Eight-Inch  Reflector 

cient  intensity  to  serve  for  high  speed  signaling  in  the  day- 
time is  comparatively  simple.  But,  while  the  New  Haven 
thus  has  produced  a  satisfactory  system  of  light  signals,  it 
has  not  secured  the  economy  of  operation  which  is  peculiar 
to  light  signals,  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  understood,  nor 
has  it  done  away  with  moving  parts,  as  in  systems  which 
dispense  with  the  electric  motor. 

The  new  lamp  i«  the  product  of  developments  begun  in 
September,  1915,  most  of  the  experiments  having  been  made 
at  the  factory  of  Peter  Gray  &  Sons,  East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
A  larfje  number  of  tests  were  made  with  different  kinds  of 
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rcllecturs  and  k'usi-s,  ilic  apiniratus  hi-iiit;  fixed  on  llic  root" 
of  the  factory  and  photonu'tcr  readings  taken  from  a  point 
about  luilf  a  mile  di.'^tant.  These  tests  were  made  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  under  unfavorable  conditions  of  dust 
and  smoke,  as  well  as  in  clear  atmospheres.  The  reflector 
finally  adojited  is  one  known  as  the  "golden  glow"  used  to 
a  consideral)le  extent  on  automobiles.  It  is  of  glass,  with  a 
silvered  back,  parabolic,  8  in.  in  diameter.  The  reflector 
has  a  hole,  l}j  in.  in  diameter,  in  tlie  center  of  the  back 
and  in  this  is  mounted  a  special  spherical  electric  lamp  with 
a  horizontal  spiral  filament.  The  difficulties,  well-known 
to  signal  engineers  who  have  sought  tiie  most  efficient  signal 
lamp,  in  adjusting  the  filament  at  the  most  effective  point, 
have  been  met  b\'  means  of  an  ingenious  mechanism  designed 
by  Messrs.  Gray  &  Sons  and  on  which  patents  have  been 
secured. 

This  adjusting  nieclianism  consists  of  two  gears,  one  of 
which,  the  inner,  is  threaded  to  hold  the  lamp  socket  and  is 
mounted  eccentrically  within  the  other.  The  second  or  outer 
gear  is  mounted  eccentrically  in  the  bra.^s  cone-head  contain- 
ing the  reflector. 

With  this  arrangement  the  filament  of  the  lamp  can  be 
adjusted   in  any  direction,  laterally  or  vertically,  and   when 


i>  iraii'-initled  to  llie  lantern  at  a  higher  voltage,  which  on 
ihe  New  York  division  of  the  New  Haven  road  is  70  volts. 
I'lach  lantern  is  equipped  with  an  auto  transformer  (see 
interior  view,  upper  left  hand  corner),  stepping  the  current 
down  from  70  volts  to  7  volts.  These  transformers  are  also 
made  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  efficiency  of 
the  transformer  at  full  load  is  guaranteed  to  be  not  less  than 
90  i)er  cent.  The  lamps  are  operated  on  3^  volts  at  night 
and  to  change  from  7  volts  they  arc  controlled  by  relays 
worked  from  the  nearest  signal  cabin. 

The  socket  of  the  lamp  is  of  special  design,  and  has  no 
springs,  .so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  light  failures 
due  to  springs  losing  their  temper  and  breaking  contacts. 
T!ie  reflector  is  mounted  in  a  sheet  metal  cone,  lined  with 
asbestos  paper,  and  is  attached,  by  means  of  clips,  to  the 
four  lugs  by  which  the  cone  is  fastened  to  the  lantern. 
These  lugs  are  all  insulated  at  the  corner  braces  of  the  lan- 
tern through  which  they  are  attached. 

The  lantern  is  made  of  sheet  steel,  the  main  parts  .039 
in.  thick;  and  is  tinned  all  over  before  being  black  japanned. 
It  has  vertical  sliding  doors,  front  and  back.  The  front 
door  carries  a  convex  cover-glass  to  protect  the  reflector 
from  dirt  and  the  weather.     No  lenses  are  used.     The  out- 
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it  has  once  been  brought  to  the  true  axis  of  the  reflector,  each 
gear  is  locked  in  position  by  means  of  independent  pawls. 
The  socket  is  then  adjusted,  forward  and  backward,  by  turn- 
ing it  through  the  threaded  gear  until  it  is  brought  into  the 
exact  focus  of  the  reflector,  where  it  is  locked  by  means  of 
a  wing  check-nut  on  the  back.  The  filament  consists  of 
seven  consecutive  coils.  It  is  left  in  a  horizontal  position, 
with  its  longest  axis  crosswise  of  the  track.  So  placed,  its 
rays  strike  the  reflector  so  that  the  light  is  spread  laterally 
more  than  up  or  down. 

The  lamps,  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  are 
rated  at  8  volts,  40  watts  and  1000  hours'  life.  In  the  day 
time  the  lamp  is  operated  at  7  volts,  consuming  35  watts, 
resulting  in  greatly  increasing  the  life  of  the  lamp.  How- 
ever, no  lamp  is  used  more  than  1000  hours,  the  aim  being 
to  maintain  uniformity  in  all  lamps. 

In  order  to  procure  a  low  and  uniform  voltage  at  the 
lamp  with  a  minimum  loss  in  the  transmission,  the  current 
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side  socket  is  provided  with  adjusting  screws  for  lining  up 
the  lantern. 

The  roundels  used  in  these  signals  are  8  in.  in  diameter, 
rounded  surface,  of  Coming  "high  transmission"  glass.  The 
colors  do  not  exactly  conform  to  the  density  of  the  R.S.A. 
standard  but  when  used  with  these  lamps  they  give  the 
shade  required. 

The  lamps,  when  operated  at  7  volts,  35  watts,  develop 
approximately  14  candle  power.  With  the  reflector  they 
project  a  beam  of  light  which  measures,  within  a  radius  of 
2  deg.  of  the  axis  of  the  beam,  from  6500  to  7000  candle 
power.  This  intensity  diminishes  to  1000  candle  power  at 
the  extreme  of  5  deg.  laterally  from  the  axis  of  the  beam. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  adopting  the  design  without  the  lens 
was  to  get  a  lamp  that  could  be  readily  seen  in  daylight 
from  a  train  approaching  on  a  curve. 

For  the  description  of  this  lamp  we  are  indebted  to  the 
makers,  Peter  Grav  &  Sons. 


Pere  Marquette  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Report  on  Reasons 
for  Bankruptcy — Condemnation  of   Bankers'  Methods 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  a  report 
covering  223  printed  pages,  with  an  appendix  of  35 
pages  and  numerous  tables,  on  the  Pere  Marcjuette  and 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton.  The  following  are  the 
introduction  and  the  conclusions  to  this  report: 

Introduction 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  marshal  the  outstanding 
facts,  among  the  many  diclosed  of  record,  which  have  affected 
the  ability  of  these  two  carriers  to  do  their  duty  as  com- 
mon carriers  and  also  the  value  of  their  securities  in  the 
hands  of  the  investing  public. 

The  Pere  Marquette  came  into  being  as  a  consolidation 
of  three  relatively  unsuccessful  Michigan  roads  and  began 
operation  on  January  1,  1900.  The  consolidation  was 
brought  about  by  New  England  interests  headed  by  W.  W. 
Crapo  and  Nathaniel  Thayer,  and  in  the  process  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  public  was  inflated  by 
$1,461,250  and  book  value  of  property  by  $4,290,230.41. 
The  Crapo-Thayer  control  continued  for  three  years.  Its 
operating  policies  were  sound  in  the  main;  rolling  stock  and 
miles  operated  were  increased;  a  small  surplus  was  accu- 
mulated and  used  for  improvements;  no  common-stock  divi- 
dends were  paid,  and  physical  condition  was  bettered.  Out- 
standing long  term  debt  was  increased  by  almost  $6,000,000 
and  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  was  about  $31,000,000. 
In  the  next  12  years  it  was  increased  by  more  than  $50,000,- 
000  under  the  succeeding  managements. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Prince  management,  which 
secured  control  on  December  29,  1902,  through  purchase  of 
Pere  Marquette  common  at  a  maximum  of  $85  per  share. 
Its  policy  of  expansion  included  acquisition  of  new  equip- 
ment costing  over  $6,000,000,  and  of  about  383  miles  of 
main  and  branch  lines,  most  of  which  had  a  history  of 
failure.  In  acquiring  this  mileage  underlying  bonds  of  over 
$4,000,000  were  assumed  and  almost  '$3,500,000  bonds 
issued. 

The  Prince  interests  reversed  the  policy  of  their  pre- 
decessors, undermaintained  the  road  and  equipment,  paid 
unearned  dividends  on  common  stock,  and,  in  the  18  months 
of  their  management,  added  $2,500,000  net  to  current  liabil- 
ities, also  added  over  $14,500,000  to  outstanding  long  term 
debt,  promoted  a  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  syndicate, 
and  through  it  sold  110,000  shares  of  Pere  Marquette  com- 
mon to  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  $125  per 
share. 

The  next  management  was  that  of  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton  syndicate,  which  took  control  of  both  car- 
riers on  July  7,  1904,  and  parted  with  it  in  the  following 
month  to  the  Zimmerman-Hollins  interests.  During  these 
few  weeks  new  and  heav}-  burdens  were  bound  upon  the 
Pere  Marquette. 

The  Zimmerman-Hollins  management  succeeded  to  the 
control  in  August,  1904,  and  continued  the  work  begun  bv 
the  Prince  interests,  with  the  result  that  when  the  control 
of  both  roads  was  sold  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  on 
October  20,  1905,  both  were  promptly  put  under  the  first 
receiverships  which  began  in  December,  1905. 

Meantime  another  $10,000,000  of  long  term  Pere  Mar- 
quette securities  had  been  marketed  through  interested  parties 
at  a  cost  to  the  road  of  over  $1,100,000  in  discounts,  $1,645,- 
000  was  paid  to  certain  members  of  Hollins'  pool  for  their 
worthless  stock  in  the  Toledo  Railway  &  Terminal  Company, 
$400,000  was  advanced  under  syndicate  schemes  to  affiliated 
companies  and  lost,  and  over  $1,100,000  was  used  to  pay 


off  floating  debts  contracted  by  the  Prince  regime.  The 
mileage  and  equipment  were  somewhat  increased.  Opera- 
tion was  unsuccessful  and  resulted  in  deficits. 

Two  years  of  receivership  were  succeeded  in  December, 
1907,  by  a  Morgan  reorganization  based  on  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Pere  Marquette  with  its  already  controlled  Pere 
Marquette  of  Indiana,  20  miles  long.  This  furnished  the 
pretext  for  further  stock  inflation,  for  an  issue  of  $5,000,000 
of  6  per  cent  debentures,  and  for  the  writing  up  as  "cost  of 
road  and  equipment"  of  the  direct  losses,  aggregating  almost 
$5,000,000,  of  the  former  administrations.  Morgan  control 
has  continued  since,  except  for  the  second  receivership,  which 
began  on  April  5,  1912.  In  the  intervening  years  the  Pere 
]Marquette  was  in  constant  difficulty,  revenues  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  expenses  and  charges,  and  bond  interest  was  paid 
only  at  the  cost  of  adequate  maintenance  of  the  property. 
Road  and  equipment  deteriorated  markedly,  financing  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult,  and  needed  funds  were  secured 
only  at  the  expense  of  heavy  discounts.  The  second  receiver- 
ship was  necessary  to  accomplish  what  the  first  had  failed  to 
accomplish,  the  physical  and  financial  rehabilitation  of  the 
Pere  ^larquette. 

The  road  is  now  emerging  from  the  second  receivership. 
During  five  A-ears  of  court  control  it.  has  greatly  improved 
in  physical  condition,  and  its  service  has  improved  accord- 
ingly. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan  a  large  part  of  the  fixed 
interest-bearing  obligations  outstanding  on  June  30.  1916, 
are  to  be  exchanged  for  capital  stock,  of  which  there  is 
to  be  $11,200,000  of  5  per  cent  prior  preference,  cumulative, 
$12,429,000  of  5  per  cent  preferred,  cumulative,  and  $45,- 
046,000  of  common  shares.  The  plan  contemplates  a  de- 
crease of  over  $8,000,000  in  capitalization,  exclusive  of 
overdue  interest  on  funded  debt  amounting  to  approximately 
$10,000,000,  and  a  considerable  decrease  in  fixed  interest 
charges.  The  new  capitalization  will  also  represent  $16,- 
000,000  of  new  money  provided  for  reorganization  ex- 
penses, additions  and  betterments,  working  capital,  and  other 
purposes. 

In  contrast  to  the  Pere  Marquette  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &:  Dayton,  prior  to  July  7,  1904,  when  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &z  Dayton  syndicate  took  control,  was  a  highly 
prosperous  road,  despite  losses  of  several  millions  through 
Henry  S.  Ives  and  his  associates  in  the  late  eighties,  the 
drain  of  supporting  less  prosperous  lines  west  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  a  funding  of  deficits  and  interest  on  the  western  lines 
into  some  $1,800,000  of  bonds,  and  the  injection  in  1895  of 
$10,200,000  of  water  into  the  capital  stock  through  the  con- 
solidation effected  by  the  Shoemaker-Woodford  interests, 
then  in  control.  These  interests  sold  out  to  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  syndicate  in  1904,  receiving  $125  per 
share  for  their  common  stock,  which  was  water,  and  SI  10 
per  share  for  10,000  shares  of  preferred  stock.  The  surplus 
of  that  date  was  replaced  in  the  following  year  by  a  deficit 
of  at  least  $1,086,127.49,  allowance  being  made  for  some 
$843,000  concealed  by  falsification  of  accounts. 

In  organizing  the  syndicate  Prince  and  his  Pere  Mar- 
quette associates  had  joined  with  promoters  of  the  Toledo 
Railway  &  Terminal  Company,  a  new  and  un.successful 
belt  line  at  Toledo,  which  cost  $2,610,000  and  ultimately 
yielded  those  promoters  a  profit  of  $2,190,000.  The  story 
of  this  company  is  told  in  Appendix  12.  Nearlv  75  per 
cent  of  the  underwriting  in  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  syndicate  was  secured  by  promoters"  pledges  as  to 
what  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Davton  or  the  Pere  Mar- 
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cjucttc,  or  both,  would  do.  These  included  promised  contracts 
to  an  express  company  and  to  manufacturers  of  cquii)ment 
and  appliances.  And  even  after  the  underwriting  was  com- 
pleted the  syndicate  managers  were  constrained  to  borrow  over 
$j  ,000,000  to  acquire  control  on  July  7,  1904.  On  the  same 
da)  corporate  action  was  taken  to  fulfill  the  pledges  made 
and  carry  out  the  plans  previously  settled,  involving  large 
increases  in  fixed  interest-bearing  debt.  The  road  then  oper- 
ated about  024  miles  of  single  track,  with  184  locomotives 
antl  9,579  cars.  In  round  numbers,  its  capital  stock  was 
about  $16,000,000  and  its  long  term  debt  $12,700,000.  Its 
curruit  assets  exceeded  its  current  liabilities  by  nearly  $1,- 
000,000. 

Holders  of  the  5  per  cent  preferred  stock,  which  was 
noncumulative,  were  startled  by  the  new  debt  and  at  once 
threatened  proceedings  in  court  for  rescission.  The  matter 
was  compromised  by  agreement  that  the  company  should 
retire  such  preferred  stock  at  110  of  par.  This  necessitated 
fresh  financing  and  the  syndicate  was  obliged  to  surrender 
its  month  old  control  to  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Company,  who 
were  to  furnish  the  funds  for  retirement  and  be  paid  by  the 
company  a  cash  commission  of  $100,000  and  a  bonus  of  $12 
per  share  and  interest.  The  company  was  thus  compelled  by 
its  management  to  pay  over  $122  per  share  for  its  preferred 
stock,  including  shares  issued  from  the  treasury  after  the 
retirement  began,  instead  of  retiring  it  at  par.  Incidentally 
the  fixed  interest  charges  were  again  greatly  increased. 

The  Zimmerman-Hollins  interests  retained  control  from 
August,  1904,  to  October  20,  1905,  when  they  sold  the 
common  stock  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  for  $160  per 
share.  It  had  cost  them  with  syndicate  expense  about  $140, 
and,  as  previously  stated,  never  represented  a  dollar  of  invest- 
ment in  the  property  of  the  company.  During  the  14  months 
of  their  management  the  figure  of  miles  operated  was  swelled 
by  completion  of  a  12-mile  extension,  some  trackage  rights  at 
Toledo,  and  a  change  in  accounting  methods  as  to  381  miles 
of  a  subsidiary.  The  number  of  locomotives  was  increased 
by  49  and  of  cars  by  2,739  partly  by  the  same  process  and 
partly  by  purchases.  The  capital  stock  was  decreased,  by 
retirement  of  the  preferred,  to  $8,302,404,  but  the  long  term 
debt  was  more  than  trebled,  increasing  the  aggregate  capi- 
talization by  twenty  millions  to  $48,008,871.85.  The  prin- 
.  cipal  debt  increase  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

$2,920,000   of  4i'4    per  cent   equipment   trust    nliligatiots 

$15,000,000    of    4    per   cent   collateral    trust    notes,    $9,388,000,    issued   to 

redeem  66,769^  shares  of  5  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  $5,612,000  to  re- 

-  fund   noninterest-bearing   purchase   money   collateral    trust   notes   which   had 

been   issued   in   part   payment   for    110,000   shares   of   Pere   Marquett?   stock. 

$8,250,000  of  4  per  cent  refunding  mortgage  bonds  issued  in  part  pay- 
ment for   110,000  shares  of  Pere  Marquette  stock. 

$225,000  branch-line  bonds,  previously  outstanding  but  not  recorded  as 
a  C,   H.   &   D.   lia:,ilitv 

During  the  Zimmerman-Hollins  control  noncumulative 
preferred  stocks  were  retired  by  the  issue  of  fixed  interest- 
;  bearing  securities  of  much  greater  par  value,  and  a  Hollins 
syndicate  reaped  large  profits;  noninterest-bearing  notes 
redeemable  in  common  stock  were  in  fact  redeemed  prior  to 
maturity  with  fixed  interest-bearing  obligations,  and  Hollins 
took  the  profits;  millions  of  Pere  Marquette  bonds  guaran- 
teed by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  were  floated, 
and  Hollins  syndicates  took  more  profits;  utterly  worthless 
stock  of  the  Toledo  Railway  &  Terminal  Company  was  sold 
by  the  holders,  among  whom  were  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton-Pere  Marquette  directors,  to  the  Pere  Marquette,  and 
again  Hollins  profited.  Finally,  in  anticipation  of  the  sale 
to  Morgan  of  their  holdings  of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  valuable  properties  and  rights  of  the  latter  were 
transferred  to  their  recently  acquired  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton.  The  income  account  proved  the  utter  inability  of 
the  system  to  carry  its  load  of  debt,  even  though  the  accounts 
were  freely  falsified. 

Morgan's  purchase  was  on  behalf  of  the  Erie.  The 
incidents   of  that  purchase,   its   speedy   rescission    by    the 


Eric,  and  the  assumption  by  Morgan  of  the  obligation,  are 
later  set  forth.  Immediately  after  the  control  had  been 
returned  to  Morgan  a  receivership  was  asked,  and  it  began 
December  4,  1905. 

I'he  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  continued  in  receiver- 
ship until  August,  1909.  During  the  four  years  from  July 
1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1909,  it  failed  to  earn  fixed  charges 
by  over  $5,584,000.  The  receiver  issued  his  6  per  cent 
certificates  for  $1,127,128,  of  which  $103,468  was  used  to 
purchase  equipment  and  $1,023,660  to  pay  interest  on  funded 
debt  maturing  January  1  and  July  1,  1906.  The  current 
liabilities  of  the  company  also  increased.  About  $1,000,000 
of  equipment  trust  obligations  were  paid  off. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1908  the  comptroller  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  after  an  examination  at  the  direction  of  his 
executives,  made  an  extended  report  in  which  the  hopeless 
condition  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  was  clearly 
shown.  In  the  face  of  this  report  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  board 
on  February  5,  1909,  authorized  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  situation  in  the  light  of  a  Morgan  proposal  looking  to 
purchase  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  stock  and 
a  readjustment  of  that  road's  finances.  Their  report  was 
favorable  to  purchase,  and  this,  with  an  extensive  readjust- 
men  of  the  finances  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
was  arranged  in  the  summer  of  1909,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
guaranteeing  many  millions  of  the  new  securities  issued  by 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  actuated  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  management  in  taking  over  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton.  Their  original  expectations  had  failed 
before  the  preliminary  negotiations  were  completed.  The 
Pere  Marquette  was  not  even  inquired  into,  despite  its  recent 
release  from  receivership  and  the  fact  that  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  was  then  carrying  Pere  Marquette  com- 
mon as  an  asset  of  $13,750,000.  i 

Operations  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  during 
the  five  years  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  control  to  June  30,  1914, 
resulted  in  deficits  aggregating  over  $7,450,000.  Included 
in  this  is  $1,100,991.56  of  direct  losses  on  account  of  flood 
damage  in  the  spring  of  1913.  Failure  to  negotiate  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  first  and  refunding  bonds  neces- 
sitated loans  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  by  June  30,  1914, 
the  latter  had  advanced  $22,276,877.52  for  construction, 
deficits,  maturing  equipment  obligations,  flood  expenditures, 
and  the  payment  at  maturity  on  July  1,  1913,  of  $11,557,000 
purchase  money  collateral  trust  gold  notes,  with  six  months' 
interest  thereon. 

Not  until  after  the  facts  had  been  disclosed  in  the  course 
of  The  Five  Per  Cent  Case,  supra,  did  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio's  annual  reports  to  its  stockholders  contain  anything 
which  would  inform  even  the  careful  student  that  its  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  advances  to  July  2,  1913,  had 
amounted  to  $19,289,405.  If  that  sum  be  reduced  by  the 
estimated  value  of  the  nonsystem  securities  pledged  there- 
under the  net  advances,  of  which  the  greater  part  represented 
loss,  would  be  $15,900,000.  This  latter  amount  exceeds  by 
more  than  $5,500,000  the  net  corporate  income  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  after  payment  of  dividends,  for  the  four  years 
to  June  30,  1913.  It  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount 
paid  in  dividends  during  those  four  years.  The  rate  of 
dividend  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  common  in  1915  and  1916 
was  5  per  cent  as  against  the  6  per  cent  previously  paid. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  again  passed  into 
receivers'  hands  on  July  2,  1914.  The  deficit  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1915,  was  $3,093,185.58,  allowing  for  a 
full  accrual  of  interest  as  theretofore.  In  September,  1915, 
the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western,  owning  the  lines 
west  of  Hamilton,  was  foreclosed  and  sold,  and  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  operation  of  the  same  ceased  after 
November  30.  For  the  vear  ended  Tune  30,  1916,  the  deficit 
was  $1,356,554.47. 

A  reorganization  plan  was  declared  operative  on  April  7, 
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1916.  Under  it  a  new  company  will  take  over  about  368 
miles,  comprising  the  lines  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo  and 
from  Dayton  to  Ironton  Junction,  with  some  smaller 
branches.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  redeeming  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  general  mortgage  bonds  at  70 
plus,  and  is  to  issue  a  new  4  per  cent  bond  for  cash  require- 
ments and  refunding.  After  deducting  collateral  of  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $3,368,000  from  its  actual  and  prospective 
outlay  there  will  be  left  $35,892,323  as  its  approximate  net 
ultimate  investment  in  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
not  allowing  for  $3,274,000  interest  for  three  years  to  June 
30,  1916.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  that  date  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  wrote  off  against  surplus  $10,892,323,  thus 
reducing  its  book  investment  in  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  to  $25,000,000. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Up  to  June  30,  1904,  the  railroad  operation  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  was  highly  successful,  par- 
ticularly as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Pere  Marquette.  The 
former  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  along  unsuccessful  sub- 
sidiaries, by  advancing  moneys  to  meet  their  needs,  and 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  losses  which  had  resulted 
from  the  manipulations  of  Ives  and  his  associates  in  the 
late  eighties.  The  predecessors  of  the  latter  were  subjected 
to  successive  receiverships  and  reorganizations  in  the  en- 
deavor to  escape  from  operating  deficits.  In  the  old  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  dividends  were  the  rule.  With 
the  predecessors  of  the  Pere  Marquette  they  were  the  excep- 
tion. 

Inflations  of  capital  stock  were  incidents  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  consolidation  in  1895  and  of  the 
Pere  Marquette  consolidation  in  1900.  This  inflation  was 
greater  in  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  than  in  the 
Pere  Marquette  because  of  their  respective  financial  condi- 
tions.   In  neither  case  was  it  defensible. 

The  Pere  Marquette  after  its  organization  in  1900  re- 
ceived three  years  of  fair  treatment  from  the  Crapo-Thayer 
interests  with  some  betterment  of  the  property.  But  during 
the  next  18  months  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
interests,  who  denied  it  proper  maintenance,  and  so  manip- 
ulated its  accounts  as  to  give  color  to  their  claim  that  it 
was  earning  the  dividends  on  common  stock  which  they 
paid.  The  new  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  after  its 
organization  in  1895,  had  continued  its  successful  career 
despite  the  inflation  of  its  stock.  It  regularly  earned  and 
paid  its  preferred  dividends,  accumulated  a  substantial  sur- 
plus, and  reached  June  30,  1904,  with  its  property  in  good 
condition,  although  not  so  up  to  date  as  that  of  some  of  its 
competitors. 

Of  the  Prince  interests  it  must  be  said  that  while  their 
earlier  Pere  Marquette  transactions  are  properly  within  the 
competence  of  an  administrative  tribunal,  only  a  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  could  adequately  deal  with  their  sub- 
sequent transactions  as  to  both  of  these  roads.  This  taint 
of  criminality  attaches  to  many  of  their  associates  in  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  syndication  of  May  19, 
1904,  and  even  more  to  their  successors  in  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton  control,  the  Zimmerman-Hollins  combina- 
tion of  interests,  including  the  leaders  of  the  Toledo  and 
St.  Louis  syndicates  who  promoted  the  Toledo  Railway  & 
Terminal  Company. 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  upon  what  was  done  to  these 
properties  in  1904  and  1905  without  applying  to  those 
who  did  it  the  terms  which  they  richly  merit.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  syndicate  of 
May  19,  1904.  did  not  hesitate  to  wield  the  club  of  ex- 
pected corporate  control  in  order  to  force  necessary  sub- 
scriptions. Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  and  Pere  Marquette  to 
further  their  own  schemes.  Only  in  degree  were  their  acts 
less  criminal  than  those  perpetrated  by  their  successors,  the 


Zimmerman-Hollins  combination.  The  latter  stopped  at 
nothing,  took  every  chance,  and  succeeded  in  their  astound- 
ing coup  of  unloading  their  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
holdings  upon  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  at  $160  per  share, 
when  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  and  its  controlled 
lines  were  then  ready  to  fall  of  their  own  weight. 

It  was  in  this  connection  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company 
became  active  in  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton-Pere  Mar- 
quette affairs.  That  firm  had  for  years  been  interested  in 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  having  held  some  23,000 
shares  of  its  common  stock,  or  about  one-seventh  of  its 
voting  power,  from  1901  up  to  July,  1904,  when  20,000 
shares  were  sold  to  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
syndicate.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany throughout  this  proceeding  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  actual  condition  of  these  two  roads  when  J.  P. 
Morgan  made  the  suggestion  to  President  Underwood  of  the 
Erie  which  resulted  in  the  latter's  purchase  of  the  Hollins 
lioldings  of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  stock.  We 
have  stated  in  detail  the  many  facts  of  record  to  the  contrary. 
With  all  that  the  record  shows  as  to  the  "free  hand"  of 
the  Erie  in  making  this  purchase  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton,  we  find  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  Morgan 
influence  in  Erie  affairs  which  dictated  that  purchase,  and 
tlie  Harriman  influence  which  so  soon  thereafter  forced 
Morgan  to  release  the  Erie  from  its  bad  bargain.  Through 
that  rescission  of  its  contract  of  purchase  the  Erie  escaped  all 
loss. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Morgan  &  Company's  partici- 
pation in  the  Erie  purchase  could  be  readily  understood  if 
they  were  the  principals  for  whom  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Com- 
pany had  acted  throughout.  This  record  contains  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  such  agency;  and  its  existence  was  unqual- 
ifiedly denied  by  the  representative  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany' who  appeared  before  us. 

Next  came  the  receiverships  of  December  4,  1905.  The 
two  roads  secured  from  these  and  from  the  reorganizations 
which  followed  no  substantial  relief.  Their  properties  were 
not  rehabilitated  to  overcome  the  lack  of  proper  maintenance 
under  the  prior  maladministration,  and  there  was  no  per- 
manent reduction  effected  in  fixed  charges  to  offset  what 
had  been  loaded  on  them  by  the  Prince-Zimmerman-Hollins 
cliques.  In  the  case  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  fixed  charges 
were  actually  increased  in  a  reorganization  which  had  as 
its  basis  the  consolidation  of  the  parent  company  and  its 
Indiana  subsidiary  of  20  miles  in  length.  That  consolida- 
tion was  the  excuse  for  further  inflation  of  the  capital  stock 
l)y  using  treasury  shares  as  a  bonus  to  a  new  issue  of  funded 
debt  and  for  writing  up  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  road  and 
equipment  of  the  "new"  company  some  $5,000,000  of  worth- 
less assets  of  the  old.  These  "assets"  included  the  direct 
losses  suffered  in  the  Prince-Zimmerman-Hollins  exploita- 
tion. Those  then  in  control  of  the  Pere  Marquette  and  its 
Indiana  subsidiary  petitioned  for  and  secured  the  approval 
of  that  consolidation  by  the  Michigan  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, alleging  in  their  petition  and  otherwise  advising  that 
body  that  the  capital  stock  outstanding  would  not  be  in- 
creased. 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  the  carriers  in  The  Five 
Per  Cent  Case,  supra,  adopted  the  book  value  as  the  nearest 
and  most  accurate  reflection  of  the  value  of  railroad  proper- 
ties devoted  to  public  service  obtainable  at  the  present  time, 
we  said  in  31  I.  C.  C,  at  pages  361  and  362: 

"The  nature  and  unreliability  of  the  property  investment 
accounts  of  carriers  have  frequently  been  commented  upon 
by  the  Commission.  *  *  *  While  the  property  invest- 
ment accounts  are  used  herein  for  the  purposes  of  compari- 
son, it  must  be  understood  that  they  are  not  accepted  by  the 
Commission  as  evidence  either  of  the  actual  cost  or  the 
present  value  of  these  properties." 

Transactions  such  as  that  just  mentioned,  whereby  some 
$5,000,000  of  worthless  accounts  become  "cost  of  road  and 
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c'ljuipiiK'nl"'  by  a  lew  .-ilrokc.s  of  the  pen,  ju.^^lif)'  our  relusul 
to  atTej)!  property  investment  accoiint.s  as  establishing  actual 
cost.  The  history  of  the  Pere  Marciuette  abounds  with  sit- 
uations i)ro(luctive  of  similar  improjier  charges  to  such 
accounts.  The  consolidation  of  1900  furni.shed  the  pretext 
to  inflate  cost  of  road  and  cciuipment  by  $4,290,230.41.  In 
the  case  of  tlie  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  the  extensive 
stock  watering  of  1895  was  very  largely  offset  by  charges  to 
property  investment  accounts.  The  heavy  expenses  incident 
to  the  manipulations  of  1904-1905  were  for  several  years 
reported  to  this  Commission  as  "cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment"; in  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  assumption  of  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  control  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  that 
such  expenses  were  charged  to  profit  and  loss. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  the 
reorganization  was  entirely  predicated  upon  the  sale  by 
Morgan  &  Company  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  of  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  stock  control  and  was  characterized  by 
the  funding  of  defaulted  interest  and  heavy  expenses  in 
order  to  avoid  foreclosure  and  loss  to  the  principal  stock- 
holder. 

With  respect  to  this  purchase  of  Morgan  holdings  of 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  stock  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  our  conclusions  are  based  on  what  the  record  fails 
to  explain  as  well  as  on  what  it  does  explain.  The  pur- 
chase was  undertaken  in  the  face  of  a  most  unfavorable 
report  upon  both  present  condition  and  future  prospects, 
made  by  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  official  who  had  investigated 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  the  instance  of  his 
directors.  It  may  be  that  the  directors  chose  to  substitute 
their  judgment  for  that  of  their  representative.  But  we 
find  nothing  to  explain  why  the  purchase  was  still  per- 
sisted in  and  carried  through  when  the  failure  of  negotia- 
tions with  certain  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  security 
holders  made  necessary  the  assumption  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  of  obligations  not  theretofore  anticipated,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  burden  of  interest  charges  to  an  extent  which 
more  than  offset  its  original  expectations  of  profit  from  this 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  venture. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  formal  recitals  as  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  purchase  found  in  minutes  of 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee  and  directors  of  the 
Erie,  and  of  the  executive  committee,  directors,  and  stock- 
holders of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  contain  only  what  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  record  in  justification  of  the  course 
previously  determined  upon  by  those  to  whom  executive 
committees,  directors  and  stockholders  were  alike  considered 
subordinate.  The  approximate  net  ultimate  investment  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in- the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
will  be  $35,892,323,  not  including  three  years'  interest  to 
Tune  30,  1916,  aggregating  at  least  $3,274,000  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent.  Of  this  $35,892,323  the  sum  of  $10,892,323 
has  already  been  written  off  as  lost  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
The  interest  was  not  written  off  because  it  was  never  entered 
on  the  books.  Under  the  proposed  plan  of  reorganization 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  own  all  of  the  stock  of  the  new 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton.  The  latter  will  own  about 
227  miles  of  railroad,  of  which  59  are  in  the  Cincinnati- 
Dayton  section  of  the  main  line  and  the  balance  in  branches, 
the  physical  condition  of  which  is  not  so  good  as  that  of 
the  main  line.  Much  of  the  branch-line  mileage  is  unpro- 
ductive. It  will  also  own  a  perpetual  lease  of  another  141 
miles,  being  the  main  line  between  Dayton  and  Toledo.  The 
constructive  capitalization  of  this  141  miles,  based  on  the 
consideration  named  in  the  lease,  would  be  $43,000  per 
mile.  The  actual  capitalization  of  the  227  owned  miles  is 
$93,000  per  mile.  These  figures,  treated  as  those  of  a 
railroad  owning  368  miles,  give  a  per  mile  capitalization  of 
$74,361,  underlying  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  investment  of 
$35,892,323,  or  $97,533  per  mile  without  including  interest, 
an  aggregate  of  $174,894  per  mile. 

Although  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  the  time 


it  was  examined  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  carrying  an. 
asset  of  $13,750,000,  representing  its  110,000  common 
shares  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  the  latter  was  not  made  the 
subject  of  any  inquiry  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  There  is 
some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  subsecjuent  purchase  of 
those  110,000  shares  by  Morgan  &  Company  was  then  in. 
conteni])lati()n.  Seemingly,  also,  the  control  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  has  l)een  exercised  by  that  house  since  the  first 
receivership. 

In  the  few  years  jjetween  its  first  and  present  receivership 
tlie  Pere  Marquette  managed  to  pay  its  bond  interest,  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  proper  maintenance.  Not  until  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1912,  was  there  any  really  effective 
attempt  made  to  keep  up  the  property,  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  second  receivership  began  on  April  5,  1912.  To 
such  an  extent  were  maintenance  of  the  road,  structures  and 
equipment  postponed  that  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the 
[)resent  receivership  has  been  the  rehabilitation  of  the  prop- 
erty. That  rehabilitation  has  been  thorough  and  its  good 
effect  has  been  noticeable  in  increased  safety  and  economy 
of  operation. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  also  suffered  the 
evils  of  deferred  maintenance  almost  from  the  close  on  July 
7,  1904,  of  the  successful  Shoemaker-Woodford  manage- 
ment. After  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  took  it  there  followed  in 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  maintenance.  This  did  not  con- 
tinue and  the  result  was  like  that  on  the  Pere  Marquette. 
Revenues  were  seemingly  inadequate  to  care  for  both  fixed 
charges  and  continued  proper  maintenance.  The  spring 
flood  in  1913  contributed  to  the  ultimate  result,  but  was  by 
no  means  its  chief  cause.  A  second  receivership  began  on 
July  2,  1914,  and,  since  January  1,  1915,  the  work  of 
rehabilitating  the  more  important  sections  has  been  going  on. 

The  exploitation  in  1903,  1904  and  1905  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  was  not 
an  incident  of  railroad  construction.  The  properties  had 
long  been  established.  Whatever  control  or  regulation  of  the 
issue  of  railroad  securities  was  exercised  by  the  states  in 
which  these  roads  operate^  was  inadequate  to  prevent  the 
exploiting  or  to  forestall  subsequent  hasty  and  unwise  reor- 
ganization. To  the  extent  that  these  flotations  ultimately 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  innocent  investors,  whether  here  or 
abroad,  the  public  was  deeply  wronged.  Whatever  control 
or  regulation  was  had  of  the  properties  and  operations  of 
the  two  roads  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  condition 
to  satisfactorily  serve  the  population  dependent  upon  them. 
The  result  has  been  the  same  with  each,  financial  disaster  to 
the  carriers,  serious  loss  to  the  holders  of  their  securities, 
deterioration  of  their  physical  properties,  and  a  marked 
impairment  of  ability  to  perform  their  functions  as  public 
servants. 

Nothing  disclosed  in  the  record  before  us  is  to  be  more 
regretted  than  the  readiness  of  great  banking  institutions  in 
our  financial  centers  to  loan  enormous  sums  of  money  upon 
exceedingly  precarious  security  in  aid  of  such  schemes  as 
have  been  devised  in  the  wrecking  of  these  railroads.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  high  officers  of  such  institutions,  while 
acting  ostensibly  as  directors  of  the  railroads,  have  in  fact 
l)een  little  more  than  tools  and  dummies  for  the  promotors. 
The  trustees  of  other  people's  money  seem  to  have  had  little 
compunction  about  violations  of  their  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  promoters,  and  at  their  demand. 

Can  the  like  of  what  has  befallen  these  two  roads  be 
made  impossible  hereafter?  Perhaps  not  entirely,  so  long  as 
financial  circles  continue  complaisant  toward  financial  ex- 
ploitations which  prove  successful.  But  it  will  help  if 
minority  stockholders  are  more  watchful  of  their  interests 
and  if  bondholders  assert  their  rights  before  their  security 
fades  away  for  lack  of  upkeep,  purposely  neglected  in  order 
to  pay  interest  and  dividends  unearned.  It  would,  in  our 
opinion,  render  such  exploitation  more  difficult  if  the  issu- 
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ance  and  marketing  of  all  securities  of  common  carriers 
were  subject  to  Federal  regulation.  As  to  that  we  renew 
the  recommendations  repeatedly  made  to  the  Congress  in 
our  annual  reports.  We  also  point  to  the  lesson,  here  again 
taught,  that  access  to  correspondence  files  is  indispensable 
for  a  thorough  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  motives 
and  purposes  which  underlie  the  formal  entries  made  in 
accounts  and  records. 

Unwise  management  contril^uted  to  the  downfall  of  these 
roads,  but  breach  of  trust  by  corporate  officials,  often  for 
personal  gain,  was  the  main  cause  here,  as  in  the  records 
developed  in  other  investigations.  Consolidations  and  Com- 
binations of  Carriers,  12  I.  C.  C,  277;  The  New  England 
Investigation,  27  I.  C.  C,  560;  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad  Investigation,  29  I.  C.  C,  139;  Financial  Investi- 
gation of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  31  I.  C.  C,  32; 
Financial  Transactions  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  Co.,  36  I.  C.  C, 
43.  That  downfall,  with  its  deplorable  consequences,  can  be 
traced  only  to  betrayal  within,  and  not  to  compulsion  from 
without.  Neither  rivalry,  nor  rate  level,  nor  regulation,  nor 
all  combined,  can  be  found  on  this  record  to  have  contributed 
in  any  appreciable  degree  to  the  disaster. 

In  discussion  of  transportation  conditions  during  the  last 
two  years  or  more  much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
over  40,000  miles  of  our  railroads  were  under  receivership. 
A  recent  publication  lists  69  railroads,  among  them  the 
Perre  Marquette  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  as  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  on  December  31,  1916.  Their  com- 
bined operations  cover  34,559  miles.  Over  40  per  cent  of 
that  mileage  is  in  systems  which,  as  shown  by  our  investiga- 
tions, have  suffered  principally  from  financial  mismanage- 
ment and  exploitation.  Over  40  per  cent  more,  of  which  a 
large  part  is  located  in  Texas,  is  comprised  in  two  south- 
western systems.  The  remaining  5,800  miles  are  distributed 
among   fifty-odd   carriers   in  different  parts   of  the   country. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  A  MILITARY  RAILWAY 
REGIMENT 

The  formation  of  a  military  railway  regiment  to  assist  the 
army  by  the  construction  and  operation  of  railways  in  con- 
nection with  military  movements  is  now  being  organized  un- 
der the  direction  of  S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  at  Chicago.  The  new  organization  will  con- 
sist of  one  company  each  from  the  following  Chicago  rail- 
roads: The  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
the  Chicago  &  North  W^estern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  Several  months  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  war  Mr.  Felton,  who  was  appointed  consult- 
ing engineer  and  advisor  to  the  chief  of  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army  at  the  time  of  threatened  hostilities  on 
the  Mexican  Border  was  directed  to  perfect  plans  for  the 
formation  of  the  new  army  unit. 

Simultaneously  with  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  steps  were  taken  to  form  the  regiment.  Each  rail- 
way is  furnishing  one  company  of  which  the  captain  will  be 
a  division  superintendent,  the  lieutenants  a  chief  despatcher, 
an  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  a  road  foreman  of  engines, 
and  a  trainmaster  or  master  mechanic,  and  the  remaining 
164  men  will  be  recruited  from  all  branches  of  railroad 
service.  Non-commissioned  officers  will  be  drawn  from  men 
of  the  rank  of  track  supervisors,  bridge  supervisors,  round- 
house foremen,  assistant  engineers,  section  foremen,  bridge 
foremen,  etc.  Among  the  employees  desired  to  fill  the  ranks 
are  those  holding  such  positions  as  conductors,  brakemen, 
yard  foremen,  despatchers,  track  foremen,  electricians,  bridge 
and  building  foremen,  car  inspectors,  wrecking  foremen, 
storekeepers,  traveling  engineers,  roundhouse  foremen,  loco- 
motive engineers  and  firemen,  stationary  enginemen,  switch- 
men, oilers,  machinists,  operators,  yardmasters,  pumpmen, 
linemen,   locomotive   inspectors,  boiler  makers,   blacksmiths^ 


stenographers,  surveyors,  car  repairers,  clerks,  carpenters, 
ma.sons,  pile  driver  men,  plumbers,  agents,  etc.  In  addition 
to  four  commissioned  officers  for  each  company,  consisting  of 
a  captain  and  three  lieutenants,  the  railways  will  furnish  two 
majors,  two  captain  adjutants,  one  captain  quartermaster, 
and  one  captain  engineer.  The  colonel,  the  lieutenant  colonel 
and  his  captain  adjutant  will  be  regular  army  officers. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  provide  a  citizens' 
reserve  from  the  various  railways  fitted  by  civilian  occupa- 
tions to  perform  the  duties  of  military  railway  troops.  The 
special  duties  of  these  railway  troops  when  called  out  by  the 
president  in  time  of  war  will  be  to  construct  and  operate 
any  strictly  military  railroads  that  may  be  required,  to  re- 
construct and  operate  railways  which  may  have  been  cap- 
tured on  foreign  .soil,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  invasion  of  the 
United  States  involving  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Amer- 
ican railways,  to  reconstruct  such  railways  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  recaptured  by  our  armies  and  to  operate  them  un- 
til such  time  as  it  may  be  possible  to  restore  their  normal 
commercial  operations. 

Each  company  will  be  expected  to  be  capable  of  taking 
over  a  section  of  railroad  of  approximately  100  miles  in 
length  and  to  operate  it  in  the  same  manner  that  it  might 
handle  the  work  of  a  division  on  its  own  line.  The  engi- 
neering officers  of  each  unit  are  also  expected  to  be  prepared 
to  handle  expeditiously  the  construction  of  any  lines  that 
military  operations  may  necessitate.  Tho.se  enlisting  be- 
come members  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Corps,  while  those  commissioned  as  officers  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Engineer  Officers  Reserve  Corps 
as  provided  for  in  the  National  Defence  Act  of  June  3,  1916. 

Those  desiring  to  enlist  must  be  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45,  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  must  have 
declared  their  intentions  to  become  so.  The  men  are  en- 
listed in  the  Engineer  Enlisted  Reserve  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  will  be  subject  to  15  days'  military  training  in  a 
training  camp  each  year.  Each  railroad  will  give  a  leave 
of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  those  of  its  em- 
ployees joining  the  military  railway  company  to  get  their 
annual  training,  which  is  the  only  service  required  of  them 
under  the  law  during  times  of  peace. 

In  case  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities  the  men  are  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
military  service.  This  service  will  usually  consist  in  the 
operation  and  construction  of  railway  lines  in  the  theatre  of 
operation,  but,  if  necessity  arises,  any  other  service  may  be 
required.  All  men  in  good  physical  condition  will  be  re- 
employed at  the  end  of  military  service  at  the  ruling  rate  of 
pay  at  the  time  of  their  return  in  their  old  positions  and 
rank,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  company  in  regard  to  sen- 
iority or  other  questions  affecting  service  or  employment. 
Each  man  when  he  enlists  will  be  given  military  rank  and 
when  called  into  service  either  in  peace  or  war  will  have 
the  same  rank  as  held  in  the  reserve.  When  called  into 
service  either  in  peace  or  war  he  will  receive  the  pay  to 
which  his  military  rank  entitles  him.  All  subsistence  and 
medical  attendance,  clothing  and  material  equipment  as  well 
as  transportation  to  and  from  training  camps  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States.  When  called  into  service  the 
men  are  required  to  undergo  a  physical  examination  and, 
if  rejected  at  this  examination,  will  receive  transportation 
back  to  their  homes.  After  service  at  one  training  camp  the 
men  are  entitled  to  wear  a  distinctive  rosette  which  no  per- 
son not  in  the  reserve  can  wear  except  under  penaltv  of  law. 

Posters  containing  details  of  the  plans  of  organization 
have  been  placed  in  conspicuous  places  on  the  railroads  above 
mentioned  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  such  em- 
ploA'ees  as  may  desire  to  enter  the  service,  which  should  be 
very  attractive  as  it  is  a  preferred  service  in  every  way.  The 
men  when  called  out  are  assigned  to  work  they  are  accustomed 
to  and  relieved  of  the  drudgery  of  the  ordinary  life  of  a 
soldier. 
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AN  ALL-INGOT  TEST  FOR  STEEL  RAILS 

By  Geo.  F.  Hand 

Assistant   Engineer,   New   York,   New   Haven  &   Hartford, 
New   Haven,    Conn. 

The  soundness  test  in  the  inspection  of  open  hearth  steel 
rail  is  now  in  ciuite  general  use,  as  it  is  realized  that  sound 
rail  cannot  be  made  from  unsound  ingots.  As  applied  under 
the  specifications  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation, test  pieces  are  cut  from  the  top  ends  of  the  top  rails 
of  three  (the  second,  middle  and  last)  ingots  in  each  heat, 
and  in  addition  to  the  ductility  tests  these  pieces  are  nicked 
and  broken  and  examined  for  pipes,  seams  or  slag  inclusions; 
if  one  piece  shows  interior  defects  all  the  A,  or  top,  rails  are 
rejected  and  the  test  is  carried  to  the  B  and  C  rails  in  turn; 
if  none  of  the  three  pieces  shows  interior  defects,  all  the 
rails  in  the  heat  are  accepted  (subject  to  the  ductility  tests). 
In  present  open  hearth  mill  practice  the  heats  of  steel  are 
quite  large,  from  20  to  35  ingots  being  poured  from  a  single 
heat,  and  rejections  l)ased  on  the  examination  of  but  3  of 
these  ingots  operate  more  as  a  penalty  to  improve  the  aver- 
age of  the  rolling  than  as  a  means  of  weeding  out  the  unsound 
rails.  If  none  of  the  3  test  pieces  shows  interior  defects,  all 
the  rails  in  the  heat  are  accepted,  defects  in  rails  from  the 
other  17  to  32  ingots  remaining  undiscovered.  If  one  test 
piece  shows  defects  all  of  the  20  to  35  rails  of  that  position 
in  the  ingot  are  rejected  whether  good  or  bad. 

The  logical  development  of  the  soundness  test  is  a  test 
of  every  ingot,  but  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
doing  this  have  so  far  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  all-ingot 
test  in  this  country.  The  Algoma  Steel  Corporation  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Canada,  Xs  the  pioneer  in  applying  the  all-ingot 
test  commercially,  and  R.  W.  Hunt's  paper,  read  at  the  1916 
convention  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion, demonstrated  the  very  considerable  saving  to  the  mill 
in  rejections  and  the  real  protection  secured  by  the  purchaser. 
In  the  Algoma  test  the  usual  drop  tests  are  made  on  pieces 
from  the  second,  middle  and  last  ingot,  and  in  addition  the 
top  crop  end  of  the  top  rail  of  every  other  ingot  in  the  heat 
is  nicked  and  broken  by  a  bulldozer.  All  of  the  frackires 
are  examined  for  interior  defect  as  defined  by  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  specifications,  and  also  for 
segregation,  as  evidenced  by  a  bright,  fine-grained  center, 
the  individual  A  rails  being  rejected  accordingly,  and  the 
test  carried  in  turn  to  the  B  and  C  rails  of  individual  ingots 
if  necessary.  Under  this  test  it  becomes  necessary  to  stamp 
the  ingot  number  on  all  rails  in  addition  to  the  other  marks, 
to  identify  the  crop  ends  that  are  tested  with  the  individual 
rails  from  which  they  are  cut,  and  arrange  the  rails  syste- 
matically on  the  cooling  beds  so  that  each  rail  of  which  the 
test  piece  shows  defect,  and  rails  required  for  retest,  can  be 
located. 

The  mills  of  this  country  have  uniformly  objected  to  this 
specification  because  of  the  reduced  output  which  is  expected 
to  result  from  the  large  number  of  tests  to  be  made  and  diffi- 
culties in  locating  rails  to  be  discarded  or  retested.  To 
obviate  these  difficulties  the  following  method  was  suggested 
by  the  operating  head  of  one  of  the  rail  mills,  and  applied 
experimentally  to  two  heats  of  107-lb.  section  rail. 

The  method  of  test  is  as  follows:  Test  pieces  are  cut 
from  the  top  rails  of  the  second,  middle  and  last  ingots  of  the 
heat  and  are  subjected  to  the  usual  drop  test.  The  top  rails 
from  all  other  ingots  in  the  heat  are  lightly  cropped  and  then 
nicked  at  the  base  by  the  hot  saw  about  one  foot  from  the 
top  end,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  into  the  head  of  the  rail; 
the  rails  are  then  sawed  to  35-ft.  lengths  and  run  onto  the 
hot  bed  selected  for  the  segregation  of  the  A  rails.  All  of 
these  A  rails  are  fed  to  the  same  straightening  press  where 
they  are  broken  at  the  nick  and  the  fracture  examined  by  the 
inspector.    Rails  showing  interior  defects  are  rejected;  those 


with  clear  fractures  are  straightened  and  cold  sawed  to 
33-ft.  lengths.  In  this  way  the  test  piece  remains  attaciied 
to  its  rail  until  the  rail  is  accepted  or  rejected  and  all  the 
difficulties  of  identification  disappear. 

This  method  of  test  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  and 
was  considered  entirely  practicable  by  the  mill.  Nicking 
the  rail  with  the  hot  saw  was  done  quickly  and  efficiently 
after  the  first  few  cuts  and  did  not  hold  up  the  mill.  The 
allowance  of  two  feet  additional  to  the  usual  length  of  the 
A  rails  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  make  the  break  at  the 
straightening  press  and  prevent  "hooked  end"  rails.  A 
cold  saw  should  be  set  up  near  the  straightening  press  to 
avoid  unnecessary  handling  of  the  rail.  This  is  the  only 
change  required  in  the  ordinary  mill  equipment.  The  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  mill  consists  of  a  small  increase  in  the 
piece  rate  to  the  cold  straightener  making  the  breaks,  and 
a  charge  for  the  cold  saw  cuts.  This  increase  is  amply 
covered  by  the  large  decrease  in  rejections.  The  saving  in 
rejected  rail  is  best  shown  by  Mr.  Hunt's  report  of  the 
Algoma  rolling. 

The  detail  results  obtained  on  the  two  heats  are  shown 
below : 


HeatX 


Heat  Y 


Ingot 

Fracture 

/ 

Ingot 

Fracture 

1 

O.  K. 

1 

Pipe 

2* 

O.  K. 

2* 

O.K. 

3 

0.  K. 

3 

2j4-in.     pipe.       Rail    broken 

4 

Pipe 

back    2    ft.    at   a   time;    1 

5 

O.K. 

in.    pipe    7    ft.    from   first 

6 

O.K. 

fracture;    2-in.    pipe    at    9 

7 

•    O.K. 

ft.      Fracture    clear    at    2 

8 

Pipe 

ft.    from    B    end    of    rail. 

9 

O.K. 

4 

O.K. 

10* 

O.K. 

5 

O.K. 

11 

O.K. 

6 

Pipe 

12 

Pipe 

7 

0.  K. 

13 

O.K. 

8 

O.K. 

14 

O.K. 

9 

O.K. 

15 

O.K. 

10* 

O.K. 

16 

O.K. 

11 

0.  K. 

17 

O.K. 

12 

O.K. 

18 

O.K. 

13 

O.K. 

19 

O.K. 

14 

O.K. 

20'* 

O.K. 

IS 

O.K. 

16 

O.K. 

17 

O.  K. 

18 

O.K. 

19* 

3  5^ -in.   pipe.     2j4-in.   pipe  2 
ft.  back,  and   1-in.  pipe  4 
ft.  back. 

The  starred  ingots  are  those  whose  test  pieces  received 
the  usual  drop  test.  In  heat  X  all  three  drop  test  pieces 
showed  clear  fractures,  and  all  the  rails  in  the  heat  would 
be  accepted  under  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  specifications,  although 
three  of  the  A  rails  were  piped.  In  heat  Y  one  of  the  drop 
test  pieces  showed  pipe,  and  under  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  specifica- 
tions all  of  the  19  top  rails  would  be  rejected,  although  15 
of  these  were  sound. 

This  method  does  not  contemplate  carrying  the  test  for 
interior  defects  further  than  the  A  rail  of  each  ingot.  It  is 
not  contended  that  a  re-test  on  the  B  and  C  rails  is  not 
desirable,  but  the  proposed  method  is  submitted  as  a  prac- 
ticable means  of  eliminating  unsound  A  rails,  the  defects  in 
the  lower  rails  being  fewer  in  number  and  of  less  importance. 
Again  referring  to  the  Hunt  report  on  the  all-ingot  test,  this 
shows  that  of  the  A  rails  rejected  for  pipe,  44  per  cent  would 
have  been  accepted  under  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  specifications;  also, 
of  the  ingots  with  pipe  in  the  A  rails,  only  3.3  per  cent 
showed  pipe  in  the  B  rails. 

The  visual  test  for  segregation,  as  made  by  Mr.  Hunt,  was 
not  applied  in  the  experimental  run  described,  but  can  be  if 
desired,  although  the  results  are  far  from  trustworthy. 


Costa  Rican  Railways. — The  railways  of  the  Republic 
consist  of  the  Pacific  Railway  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  North- 
em  Railway  of  Costa  Rica  (with  its  leased  line,  the  Costa 
Rica  Railway).  The  first  named,  extending  from  Punt- 
arenas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  (Pacific  coast),  via  Atajula, 
to  San  Jose  (69  miles),  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Costa 
Rican  Government.  The  Northern  Railway  is  owned  by  the 
United  Fruit  Comjmny. — Commerce  Report. 


Heavy   Locomotives   for   the   Lehigh   Valley 

Freight  Train  Miles  Decreased  50   Per  Cent  by  Use 
of   Powerful   Pacific   and   2-10-2   Type    Locomotives 


THE  Lehigh  Valley  has  reduced  its  train-miles  in  freight 
service  on  the  Wyoming  and  Seneca  divisions  by  the 
addition  of  30  powerful  Pacific  type  locomotives  and 
forty  2-10-2  type  locomotives,  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works.  The  Pacific  type  locomotives  are  used  in  fast 
freight  service  between  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  and  Coxton,  Pa., 
which  is  near  Pittston,  a  distance  of  175  miles.  They  haul 
50  loaded  cars,  both  eastbound  and  westl)ound,  and  make  the 
run  in  53^  hours.  By  the  use  of  these  locomotives  two  fast 
freight  trains  which  were  previously  hauled  by  heavy  10- 
wheel  locomotives  having  a  tractive  effort  of  31,000  lb. 
have  been  consolidated.  From  Coxton  to  Summit,  N.  Y., 
about  1 20  miles,  there  is  a  steady  up-grade  with  many  curves, 
the  gradient  running  as  high  as  0.4  per  cent.  From  Summit 
there  is  a  down-grade  to  within  seven  miles  of  Manchester, 
where  there  is  a  steady  rise  with  a  0.4  per  cent  grade  4.26 


miles,  with  0.4  per  cent  grades.  These  locomotives  exert  a 
tractive  effort  of  72,800  lb.  and  will  haul  4,000  tons  making 
this  run  in  63^  hours.  They  bum  a  mixture  of  fine  anthracite 
and  soft  coal.  Each  locomotive  replaces  two  heavy  Con- 
solidation locomotives,  having  a  tractive  effort  of  36,000  lb. 
each. 

The  boilers  of  the  Mikado,  Pacific  and  2-10-2  types 
are  all  of  the  same  diameter  at  the  front  end  and  have  the 
same  number  and  diameter  of  tubes.  The  Mikado  and 
the  Pacific  type  locomotives  have  tubes  17  ft.  6  in.  long, 
while  the  2-10-2  type  engines  have  tubes  21  ft.  long.  The 
fireboxes  of  the  Mikado  and  Pacific  type  locomotives  are  dif- 
ferent, in  that  the  Mikado  lomocotives  use  a  mixture  of 
anthracite  and  soft  coal  and  have  100  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area, 
as  compared  with  75  sq.  ft.  grate  area  for  the  Pacifies,  which 
use  soft  coal.     Both  the  2-10-2  and  the  Pacific  type  locomo- 


Boiler  for  Lehigh  Valley  Pacific  Type  Locomotives 


miles  long.  The  Pacific  type  locomotives  are  also  used  for 
heavy  expfess  passenger  traffic  on  the  Wyoming  division  which 
extends  between  Pittston  and  Athens,  Pa.,  with  a  maximum 
grade  of  0.2  per  cent.  These  locomotives  are  among  the  most 
powerful  of  their  type,  exerting  a  tractive  effort  of  48,700 
lb.,  or  55  per  cent  greater  than  the  tractive  effort  of  the  10- 
wheel  locomotives  which  they  replace.  They  are  designed  for 
burning  bituminous  coal  and  differ  in  this  respect  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  motive  power  on  the  Lehigh  Valley.  They 
resemble  in  many  respects  the  latest  design  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Mikado  locomotives,  20  of  which  were  built  in  1916. 
The  2-10-2  type  locomotives  are  used  in  slow  freight  service 
between  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  and  Sayre,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  88 


tives   have   combustion   chambers.      That  in  the   2-10-2    is 
60  in.  long,  and  that  in  the  Pacific  type  is  48  in.  long. 

The  boilers  for  both  the  Pacific  and  the  2-10-2  type  loco- 
motives have  a  conical  ring  in  the  middle  course,  which 
increases  the  outside  diameter  from  83;^  in.  to  94/>8  in. 
The  seam  of  the  smokebox  ring  is  welded  along  the  top  center 
line  of  the  boiler.  The  first  ring  has  a  diamond  longitudinal 
seam  on  the  left  side  center,  the  conical  ring  has  a  diamond 
longitudinal  seam  at  the  top  center  and  the  last  course  has 
a  longitudinal  seam  on  the  left  side  just  under  the  dome 
flange.  The  thickness  of  the  first  ring  is  ^  in.  and  of  the 
second  and  third  rings  13/16  in.  The  front  tube  sheet  is 
5/8  in.  thick  and  the  back  tube  sheet  Yi  in.  thick.     A  dash 
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plate,  which  also  supports  the  steam  pipe,  is  located  in  the 
middle  course  of  the  boiler.  It  is  12  in.  wide  by  Yz  in. 
thick. 

One  of  the  interesting  points  in  the  construction  of  both 
types  of  these  locomotives  is  the  fact  that  all  the  seams  in 
the  firebox,  including  those  in  the  combustion  chamber,  are 
welded.  The  side  and  crown  sheets  are  in  one  piece,  being 
y^  in.  thick.  The  door  sheet  is  y%  in.  thick.  Tate  flexible 
staybolts  are  used  extensively  throughout  the  firebox  in  both 
locomotives.  In  the  Pacific  type  locomotives  there  are  48 
1^-in.  Tate  expansion  stays,  420  rigid  1^-in.  radial  stays, 
1,534  1-in.  Tate  flexible  staybolts  and  537  1-in.  rigid  stay- 
bolts.  In  the  2-10-2  type  locomotives  there  are  56  1^-in. 
Tate  expansion  stays,  546  1^-in.  rigid  radial  stays,  1,820 
1-in.  Tate  flexible  staybolts  and  491  I -in.  rigid  staybolts. 
In  the  Pacific  type  locomotives  all  the  stays  in  the  combus- 
tion chaml^er  below  and  including  row  Y ,  are  flexible,  as 
are  the  first  four  rows  of  the  crown  stays.  All  the  staybolts 
in  the  sides  are  flexible  up  to  and  including  row  B.  All  the 
staybolts  in  the  throat  are  flexible.  Superheaters,  brick 
arches  and  Street  mechanical  stokers  are  used  in  both 
types  of  locomotives.  The  firedoor  opening  is  14  in.  by 
26  in.,  and  is  welded  the  same  as  the  other  seams  in  the 
firebox,  and  they  are  equipped  with  pneumatically  operated 
firedoors. 

The  reciprocating  parts  are  made  of  special  steel  to 
reduce  their  weights.  The  piston  heads  are  made  of  rolled 
steel  of  light  section,  being  1  in.  thick  at  the  piston  rod 
hub  and  11/16  in.  thick  at  the  outside  of  the  web.  Hunt- 
Spiller  bull  rings  are  held  in  place  on  the  piston  head  by 
a  retaining  ring  which  is  welded  to  the  piston  head.  The 
packing  rings  are  also  of  Hunt-Spiller  metal.  Hollow  ex- 
tended piston  rods  of  Nikrome  steel  are  used.  The  crank- 
pins,  connecting  rods  and  stub  straps  are  also  made  of  Ni- 
krome steel. 

The  cylinders  are  bushed,  and  are  designed  with  outside 
steam  pipe  connections,  and  with  exhaust  passages  of  liberal 
cross  sectional  area,  free  from  abrupt  bends.  The  steam 
chests  are  fitted  with  vacuum  relief  valves.  When  drifting, 
saturated  steam  may  be  admitted  to  the  cylinders  through  a 
small  pipe  which  leads  from  a  shut-off  valve  tapped  into 
the  steam  turret.  This  pipe  is  provided  with  a  line  valve 
conveniently  placed  in  the  cab. 

The  Walschaert  valve  gear  is  used  on  20  of  the  Pacific 
locomotives  and  the  Baker  valve  gear  is  used  on  the  remain- 
ing ten.  The  Ragonnet  power  reverse  mechanism  is  applied. 
The  valves  are  set  with  a  travel  of  6  in.  and  a  lead  of  5/16 
in.  The  steam  lap  is  1  3/16  in.,  and  the  exhaust  clearance 
is  ^  in.  Thirty  of  the  2-10-2  locomotives  are  fitted  with  the 
Walschaert  valve  gear,  while  the  remaining  ten  have  the 
Baker  valve  gear.  The  piston  valves  interchange  with  those 
of  the  Pacific  type  locomotives,  and  the  valve  setting  is  the 
same,  except  that  in  the  2-10-2  locomotives  the  exhaust 
clearance  is  reduced  from  y%  in.  to  1/32  in.  The  advant- 
ages of  using  the  Ragonnet  power  reverse  mechanism  are 
especially  apparent  on  a  locomotive  such  as  this,  where,  on 
account  of  the  unusually  wide  firel)ox,  the  room  available  in 
the  cab  is  limited.  It  has  been  the  practice,  on  all  road 
engines  recently  built  for  the  Lehigh  Valley,  to  place  the 
cab  at  the  rear,  regardless  of  the  width  of  the  firebox. 

The  Economy  front  truck  is  used  in  the  2-10-2  design,  in 
combination  with  the  Economy  lateral  motion  front  driving- 
box.  The  rear  truck  is  of  the  Rushton  type,  with  inside 
journals.  This  design  of  truck  has  been  applied  to  all  the 
Baldwin  Mikado  type  locomotives  built  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  The  reciprocating  parts  are  similar  in  design  to 
those  of  the  Pacific  type  locomotives,  and  the  cross-heads 
are  duplicates,  with  the  exception  of  the  cross-head  pins, 
which  are  larger  on  the  2-10-2  locomotives. 

In  addition  to  these  locomotives,  20  Pacifies,  and  36  of 
the  2-10-2  type  locomotives  have  been  ordered  for  delivery  in 
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the  full  of  the  present  )car.  The  following 
general  dimensions  and  ratios  for  both  types 

General  Data 

Type    4-6-2 

Gage    4  ft.  8^   in. 

Service    Fast     freight    and 

heavy    passenger 

Fuel    Soft  coal 

Tractive   effort    48.700  lb. 

Weisht  in  working  order 301,500  lb. 

Weight    on    drivers 197,200  1b. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 51,000  lb. 

Weight  on  trailing  truck .  53,300   lb. 

Weight     of    engine     and     tender     in 

working  order   458,700  lb. 

Wheel    base,   driving 13   ft.   8  in. 

Wheel    base,    total 36  ft.   1   in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 68  ft.   10>^  in. 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers    -H   tractive  effort  3.9 

Total   weight    -H    tractive  effort 6.2 

Tractive   effort    X    diam.    drivers    -H 

equivalent    heating   surface* 639.2 

Equivalent  heating  surface*   -H   grate 

area   74.3 

Firebox    heating    surface    4-     equiv- 
alent  heating  surface,*   per  cent..  6.6 
Weight     on     diivers     -r-     equivalent 

heating  surface*    34.5 

Total    weight    -4-    equivalent  heating 

surface*    54.1 

Volume  both  cylinders 18.6  cu.   ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    -v-    vol. 

cylinders    300.6 

Grate   area    -I-    vol.   cylinders 4.0 

Cylinders 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 27  in.   by  28  in. 

]'alvcs 

Kind    Piston 

Diameter    14  in. 

Greatest   travr]     6   in. 


is  a  list  of  the 
of  locomotives: 


2-10-2 

4  ft.  8Vi  in. 

Freight 

Hard  and  soft  coal 
mixed 
72,800  lb. 
370,000  lb. 
289,000  lb. 
29.000  lb. 
52,000  lb. 

540,000  lb. 
22  ft.  6  in. 
41  ft.  8  in. 
74   ft.   6  in. 

4.0 

5.1 

685.0 

66.9 

6.6 

43.2 

55.3 
24.5   cu.   ft. 

273. 
4.1 

Simple 
29  in.   by  32   in. 

Piston 

14  in. 

6   in. 


V\  hills,  diameter   36  in.  36  in. 

journals,   diameter  and  length S'/z  in.  by  10  in.  6  in.  by  11  in. 

Water  capacity    8,000  gal.  9,000  gal. 

Coal   capacity    12J^   tons  15  tons 

•  Equivalent   heating   surface   =   total   evaporative  heating  surface   +    1.5 
limes  the  superheating  surface. 


REDUCING  BREAKS-IN-TWO  ON  THE  SANTA  FE 

In  discussing  the  handling  of  trains  before  the  Car  Fore- 
men's Association  of  Chicago,  H.  R.  Lake,  trainmaster  of 
the  Santa  Fe  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  told  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  breaks-in- 
two  on  the  eastern  division.  Each  month  a  circular  is 
issued  showing  the  number  of  breaks-in-two  for  the  pre- 
ceding month,  with  a  comparison  with  the  figures  for  the 
last  six  months  and  the  general  average  for  the  year.  In 
another  tabulation  is  shown  the  breaks-in-two  charged  to 
each  engineman  for  the  preceding  two  months  following 
which  is  the  record  of  each  engineman  for  the  year  past. 
The  breaks-in-two  are  classified  between  freight  and  pas- 
senger trains  and  also  as  to  whether  they  occurred  while 
starting,  stopping  or  running.  The  percentage  of  the  trains 
operated  on  which  breaks-in-two  occurred  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  totals  for  which  each  individual  engineman 
was  responsible  are  given.  A  further  classification  accord- 
ing to  the  cause  as  ascertained  by  investigation  shows  in 
detail  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  parting  of  trains. 

The  analysis  of  the  breaks-in-two  for  the  year  1916 
showed  that  of  the  total  number  45.5  per  cent  occurred  while 
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Santa  Fe  Type  Locomotive  for  the   Lehigh   Valley 


Steam    lap     1 A    in.  lA    in. 

Exhaust  clearance   Vi  in.  1-32  in. 

Lead   in    full   gear A  in.  A  in. 

Wheels 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 73  in.  63  in. 

Driving,   thickness   of  tires 3}^    in.  3^    in; 

Driving  journals,  main  diameter  and 

length 13  in.  by   20  in.  13  in.  by  20  in. 

Driving     journals,     front,     diameter 

and    length     1 1   in.  by  20  in.  11    in.  by   20  in. 

Driving    journals,     others,     diameter 

and  length   11  in.  by  14  in.  11  in.  by  14  in. 

Engine  truck   wheels,    diameter 2i  in.  ^2:  in. 

Engine  truck,  journals 7  in.  by  12  in.  7  in.  by  1  2  in. 

Trailing  truck   wheels,    diameter....  51  in.  51  in. 

Trailing    truck,    journals 9  in.  by  14  in.  9  in.  by  14  in. 

Boiler 

Style    Conical  Wagon-top 

Working   pressure    205   lb.   per  sq.   in.  200   lb. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 83?4  in.  83J4  in. 

Firebox,   length   and   width 120A  in.  by  90  in.  126 J^  in.  by  114  54 

in. 
Firebox      plates,      thickness — crown, 

sides  and  back •.  . .  M  in.  J^  in. 

Tube  sheets   Yz  in.  Yi  \n. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter  254,  2Ya   in.  254,  2Yi   in. 

Flues,   number   and  outside   diameter  45,    SY    in.  45,   5'/4   in. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 17   ft.   6  in.  21    ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes  and  flues....  3,734  sq.   ft.  4,485  sq.   ft. 

Heating   surface,    firebox 369  sq.  ft.  438  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    total 4,103  sq.   ft.  4,923  sq.   ft. 

Superheater    heating    surface 980   sq.    ft.  1,179  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    5,573  sq.  ft.  6,691.5   sq.   ft. 

Grate  area   75  sq.   ft.  100  sq.  ft. 

Tender 

Tank    Water  bottom  Water   bottom 

Weight    157,200   lb.  170,000  lb. 


trains  were  stopping,  24.5  per  cent  while  trains  were  start- 
ing, 27.2  per  cent  while  running  and  2.8  per  cent  while 
switching. 

The  contributing  causes  in  detail  were  as  follows: 

Draft  gear: 

Drawbar    pulled    out 22.8  per  cent 

Drawbar  broken   11.6  per  cent 

Draft   timbers    pulled   out 8.8  per  cent 

Sleeve    bolts    broken 5.1   per  cent 

Defective   draft  bolts   and   timbers,   broken   tail   pins,   broken 

continuous  rod    5.0  per  cent 

Total   ■ 53.3  per  cent 

Couplers   and   uncoupling  devices: 

Knuckle  broken   or  defective 12.3  per  cent 

Defective   couplers   and   drawbars 5.1  per  cent 

Knuckle   opened    5.1  per  cent 

Knuckle    worn     4.4  per  cent 

Defective  lock  block 4.0  per  cent 

Lift  lever  raised,  lift  rod  key  broken  or  defective,  short  un- 
coupling chain    2.7  per  cent 

Total    33.6  per  cent 

Air  brake : 

Burst   air   hose 6.2  per  cent 

Air  set  from  rear,  defective  triples  and  train  lines 3.3  per  cent 

Total 9.5  per  cent 

Miscellaneous: 

Carrier  irons  down,  low  drawbars,  cars  buckled,  etc 3.6  per  cent 

On  account  of  the  circulars  on  breaks-in-two  marked  re- 
duction in  the  number  has  been  effected. 


Operation  of  British  Railways  in  the  War 

Passenger  Rates   Increased   50   Per  Cent,  Service  Re- 
duced, Freight  Cars  Pooled,  and  Economies  Adopted 

By  Julius  H.  Parmelee. 


FOUR  important  changes  were  inaugurated  on  the  railway 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  or  about  the  first  of 
January,  1917,  all  of  which  have  a  distinct  bearing 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  a  possible  bearing  on  the  war 
problems  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  severe  economies  and  restrictions  were 
instituted  by  the  Railway  Executive  Committee,  additional  to 
those  already  in  effect.  Second,  the  Irish  railways  entered 
the  scheme  of  government  control.  Third,  passenger  rates 
jumped  50  per  cent.  Fourth,  railway  freight  cars  were 
grouped  under  a  general  pooling  arrangement. 

Economies  and  Restrictions 

War  enlistments  have  depleted  the  forces  of  British  railway 
employees  to  such  an  extent  that  many  operating  economies 
had  been  introduced  prior  to  1917.  By  agreement  with  the 
government  Board  of  Trade,  the  British  railway  reports  had 
been  cut  to  bare  skeletons  of  their  normal  form.  Nearly  all 
traffic  statistics  had  disappeared,  together  with  a  large  part 
of  the  income  account.  Even  in  its  emasculated  form,  many 
railways  had  discontinued  sending  copies  of  their  annual  re- 
port to  their  stockholders,  except  on  special  request.  Traffic 
divisions  had  been  abolished.  The  Railway  Clearing  House, 
co-operatively  maintained  by  the  roads,  had  greatly  reduced 
its  work  and  the  number  of  its  employees.  In  1915  the  rail- 
ways agreed  to  honor  each  other's  "Paid"  and  "To  pay" 
stamps  and  labels  on  express  traffic,  thus  obviating  a  large 
amount  of  work  in  the  apportionment  of  charges  between  two 
or  more  companies  participating  in  a  shipment.  It  had  even 
been  proposed  to  require  all  express  matter  to  be  prepaid,  ob- 
viating still  further  bookkeeping,  also  to  set  a  maximum  limit 
to  the  weight  of  express  packages.  Again,  the  British  rail- 
ways had  instituted  economies  with  respect  to  passenger  bag- 
gage! Many  railways  before  the  war  permitted  passengers  to 
forward  free  of  charge  baggage  in  excess  of  the  weight  allowed 
by  law.  Early  in  the  war  the  Railway  Executive  Committee 
requested  all  passengers  to  reduce  their  personal  baggage  to  a 
minimum.  This  would  reduce  the  aggregate  amount  of  bag- 
gage hauled,  and  would  also  release  baggage  men  for  other 
service.  In  some  cases  baggage  men  could  be  replaced  with 
women. 

Beginning  January  1,  even  more  severe  economies  and 
restrictions  were  made  effective.  Many  passenger  trains  were 
taken  off,  especially  at  night  and  on  Sundays,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  movement  of  freight,  to  save  coal,  and  to  release 
railway  employees  for  service  in  lines  more  definitely  related 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Many  way-stations  have  been 
closed  so  as  to  reduce  the  station  forces,  and  also  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  many  stops.  Branch  lines  have  in  a  few 
cases  been  temporarily  abandoned.  Passenger  baggage  has 
been  definitely  limited  to  100  pounds,  restaurant  and  sleep- 
ing cars  have  been  reduced  in  number  or  taken  entirely  out  of 
service. 

In  all,  several  hundred  daily  passenger  trains  were  with- 
drawn from  service  on  New  Year's  Day.  Among  these  were 
a  number  of  fast  expresses,  non-stop  specials,  and  the  like, 
with  the  result  that  the  average  speed  of  passenger  traffic  has 
been  reduced.  This  reduction  of  speed  has  a  double  l^enefit: 
it  reduces  expenses  in  greater  ratio  than  the  reduction  in 
trains,  and  clears  the  tracks  for  the  all-important  freight 
traffic.  Long-distance  non-stop  traffic  has  reached  a  high 
state  of  development  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  severe  reduc- 


tion of  this  class  of  passenger  service  indicates  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  railway  service  is  being  pruned. 

Irish  Railways 

Irish  railway  systems  were  taken  under  the  government 
scheme  by  an  order  of  December  17,  1916.  The  original 
agreement  of  August  5,  1914,  had  applied  only  to  the  Eng- 
lish, Scotch  and  Welsh  railway  systems.  Employees  of  the 
Irish  railways  had  become  more  and  more  restive  as  the  war 
progressed  and  although  they  received  various  wage  conces- 
sions from  their  employers,  the  fall  of  1916  found  them  mak- 
ing renewed  demands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  war  bonuses 
of  two  to  four  shillings  a  week  did  not  at  all  compare  with 
the  ten-shilling  bonus  the  British  railway  employees  had  been 
granted  by  the  government.  On  the  eve  of  a  threatened  strike 
on  the  largest  Irish  railway,  the  Board  of  Trade  seized  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  assumed  control  of  the  Irish  railway 
situation.  Irish  railways  operate  about  3,500  miles  of  line 
as  compared  with  more  than  20,000  miles  in  Great  Britain. 

Like  the  British  railways,  the  Irish  railway  system  has 
been  placed  under  the  management  and  control  of  a  Railway 
Executive  Committee,  composed  of  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Ireland  as  nominal  chairman  and  the  general  managers  of 
four  Irish  roads.  One  of  these  general  managers  is  the  act- 
ing or  working  chairman.  The  policy  of  this  committee  has 
already  been  exhibited  in  the  restriction  of  passenger  train 
service,  increases  in  passenger  fares  (accomplished  probably 
l)y  the  abolition  of  reduced  and  special  rates),  and  the  like. 

Although  no  details  have  been  announced,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  financial  agreement  of  the  government  with  the  Irish 
railways  will  be  similar  to  that  with  the  British  roads;  i.  e., 
that  the  government  will  guarantee  to  maintain  the  net  revenue 
of  the  Irish  roads  at  the  same  level  as  that  of  1913,  the  last 
normal  year  before  the  war. 

Increases  or  Passenger  Rates 

Effective  January  1,  1917,  the  Railway  Executive  Commit- 
tee increased  passenger  fare  schedules  50  per  cent.  This 
change  affected  every  form  of  travel  except  commutation  and 
workmen's  tickets  and  special  contract,  zone  and  shippers' 
rates.  To  arrive  at  an  idea  regarding  the  real  meaning  of 
such  an  increase  as  this,  it  may  be  recalled  that  British  pas- 
senger fares  per  mile  are  on  a  penny  (two  cents)  basis  for 
third  class,  while  the  maximum  for  second  class  and  first 
class  are  respectively  two  and  three  pence.  The  50  per  cent 
increase  raises  these  rates  from  two  to  three  cents  for  third 
class.  Nine-tenths  of  the  passenger  traffic  in  England  goes 
at  third-class  rates,  which  now  takes  the  three-cent  rate. 
Coupled  with  the  virtual  abolition  of  all  special  excursion 
rates  already  effected  prior  to  1917,  the  cost  of  personal  travel 
in  England  is  considerable. 

The  object  of  this  radical  increase  in  passenger  rates  was 
frankly  stated  to  be  reduction  in  travel  rather  than  increase 
in  railway  revenue.  The  Railway  Executive  Committee  had 
already  attempted  various  measures  to  reduce  travel,  but 
without  complete  success.  With  pockets  full  of  "war  bonuses," 
the  people  have  taken  to  train  travel,  in  spite  of  all  restric- 
tions and  dangers.  To  increase  passenger  fares  was  consid- 
ered a  simple  and  automatic  method  of  shutting  off  nearly  all 
but  necessary  travel. 

That  this  method  had  its  disadvantages  and  its  injustices 
is  admitted  by  the  government.    A  representative  of  the  Board 
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of  Trade  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  8 
that  the  new  rates  and  restrictions  had  given  rise  to  much 
irritation  and  considerable  inconvenience.  He  stated  that 
the  j)urposc  of  the  advanced  fares  was  to  restrict  traveling, 
and  that  although  the  increases  did  work  hardship  on  such 
classes  as  commercial  travelers,  no  alternative  method  oc- 
curred to  him  that  was  both  simple  and  effective. 

The  increased  rates  apply  to  all  steam  railways,  and  to 
certain  suburban  sections  of  the  London  metropolitan  system. 
One  effect  of  the  increase  has  been  the  curtailment  of  the 
suburban  traffic  of  many  railways,  the  closing  of  many  sub- 
urban .'Stations  in  London  and  other  large  cities,  and  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  traffic  of  the  street  railway  systems 
of  those  cities.  Although  commutation  tickets  were  exempted 
from  the  increase,  yet  much  of  the  suburban  traffic  fell  into 
the  zones  in  which  the  increases  were  effective. 

The  government  has  intimated  that  if  the  restrictions  on 
travel  and  the  increase  in  rates  do  not  effect  the  desired  re- 
duction in  passenger  traffic,  more  drastic  restrictions  will  be 
put  into  force.  Just  what  the  result  has  been  since  January 
1  is  not  wholly  clear,  although  the  London  Times  estimates 
that  ordinary  passenger  travel  has  fallen  off  20  per  cent. 
On  this  basis  it  would  appear  that  there  have  been  both  a 
reduction  in  travel  and  an  increase  in  passenger  revenue,  the 
benefit  of  the  latter  going,  of  course,  to  the  government  and 
not  to  the  roads. 

Freight  rates  in  Great  Britain  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  since  the  opening  of  war.  This  means  noth- 
ing, however,  since  the  agreement  of  the  government  with  the 
railways  (as  is  explained  below)  has  practically  abolished 
freight  rate  schedules.  It  will  be  recalled  in  this  connection 
that  merchandise  freight  rates  had  been  advanced  about  4 
per  cent  by  the  British  railways  on  July  1,  1913,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wage  increases  which  had  been  necessitated  by 
threat  of  a  general  strike.  This  rate  advance  was  held  up  for 
some  months  in  the  courts  and  did  not  actually  take  effect  on 
some  roads  until  1914,  that  is,  until  very  near  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  The  Irish  railways,  however,  recently  increased 
merchandise  rates  on  through  traffic  between  Ireland  and 
England  and  Wales.  The  reason  of  the  increase  was  given 
as  rising  costs.  Although  the  Irish  railways  are  now  under 
government  control,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  altered  the 
plan  to  increase  Irish  rates,  which  became  effective,  as 
planned,  on  February  1,  1917. 

Pooling  of  Freight  Cars 

On  January  2,  1917,  the  Railway  Executive  Committee 
practically  placed  all  open  freight  and  coal  cars  owned  by 
railways  into  one  great  car  pool,  or  rather  into  twelve  regional 
pools  operating  under  the  committee.  The  details  by  which 
this  pool  operates  are  too  complicated  to  enumerate  here,  but 
the  important  thing  is  that  a  considerable  amount  of  empty 
car  mileage  is  obviated.  Only  a  few  classes  of  cars  are  ex- 
cepted from  the  pool. 

Traffic  is  so  heav\'  under  war  conditions  that  many  diffi- 
culties have  occurred  respecting  the  supply  of  cars.  The  Rail- 
way Executive  Committee  had  already  appealed  to  large 
shippers  to  economize  both  time  and  space  in  the  use  of  cars; 
to  load  and  unload  with  all  possible  despatch,  so  as  to  release 
cars  for  service  within  the  shortest  time,  and  to  refrain  from 
loading  a  car  until  it  had  been  definitely  ascertained  that  the 
consignee  could  accept  immediate  delivery.  Not  to  adhere  to 
this  appeal,  it  was  stated,  would  be  "a  serious  loss  to  the  coun- 
try, and  in  a  sense  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

Appeals  of  this  sort  had  not  brought  satisfactory  results, 
and  the  next  step  was  the  pool  of  railway  freight  cars.  There 
still  remain  outside  the  pool  the  very  large  number  of  pri- 
vately owned  cars,  the  majority  of  which  are  those  of  collieries. 
The  total  number  of  these  private  freight  cars  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  600,000  to  700,000,  and  the  waste  and  expense 
of  haul'ng  these  cars  light  back  to  their  owners  after  each  trip 


has  been  recognized  and  pointed  out  in  many  ways  before 
and  since  the  war.  It  seems  almost  beyond  cjuestion,  there- 
fore, that  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  will  ultimately 
place  shippers'  cars  in  the  same  pool,  or  the  same  kind  of  pool, 
as  railway  owned  cars. 

The  various  actions  outlined  above  were  taken  under  au- 
thority of  an  Order  in  Council  of  December  13,  1916,  which 
empowered  the  Board  of  Trade  to 

(a)  Take  possession  of  any  private  owners'  wagons  and 
use  them  in  such  manner  as  they  think  best  in  the  interests 
of  the  country; 

(b)  To  enforce  the  prompt  loading  or  unloading  of 
wagons ; 

(c)  To  curtail  any  statutory  requirements  as  to  the  running 
of  trains  or  the  affording  of  other  facilities; 

(d)  To  restrict  or  prohibit  certain  classes  of  traffic,  includ- 
ing the  carriage  of  baggage; 

(e)  To  modify  any  staututory  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  maximum  amount  of  passenger  fares. 

British  Railways  After  the  War 

Discussion  of  the  future  of  British  railways  after  the  war 
goes  merrily  on  in  the  United  Kingdom,  despite  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  current  war  topics.  If  anything,  the 
question  has  received  more  earnest  discussion  recently  than 
during  1915  or  1916.  In  brief,  all  English  commentators  are 
agreed  that  the  relation  between  the  railways  and  the  state 
Avill  be  closer  than  ever  before.  Another  point  of  almost 
unanimous  agreement  is  that  operating  expenses  will  never 
again  be  as  low  as  before  the  war,  even  if  they  fall  somewhat 
after  the  stress  of  war  conditions  has  passed.  Although  the 
view  is  not  universal,  it  is  quite  commonly  urged  that  there 
must  be  a  general  advance  in  rate  levels.  Thus  far  during 
the  war,  the  government  has  borne  the  increasing  cost  of  rail- 
way wages  and  supplies;  after  the  war  agreement  has  been 
terminated,  however,  the  burden  will  be  thrown  directly  on 
the  railways,  who  must  have  recourse  to  higher  rates  for  re- 
imbursement. As  the  Railway  Gazette  (London)  remarks, 
such  an  increase  in  rates  will  be  resented  by  the  shippers,  yet 
it  is  the  very  way  by  which  they  themselves  would  meet  in- 
creased working  expenses. 

Significantly  enough,  the  railw-ay  rate  problem  is  acute  also 
in  France.  Wages  and  the  prices  of  coal  and  other  materials 
have  gone  up  greatly,  exactly  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  much  so  that  the  six  great  French  sys- 
tems in  1916  showed  a  deficit  estimated  at  $30,000,000.  A 
new  law  designed  to  compensate  railway  employees  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living  will  add  $16,000,000  a  year  to  operat- 
ing expenses.  Railway  students  and  the  French  press  are 
quite  generally  advocating  an  all-round  increase  in  rates. 
The  Temps  of  Paris,  for  example,  remarks  that  such  an  in- 
crease is  a  form  of  taxation,  "a  just  tax,  since  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why,  when  the  cost  of  everything  has  risen  so 
largely,  the  purveyors  of  transportation,  who  are  obliged  to 
pay  more  for  their  labor  and  materials,  should  be  forbidden 
from  increasing  like  every  other  commercial  man,  the  price  of 
their  commodity,  namely,  transportation." 

Results  of  Agreement  with  the  Government 

Under  its  war  agreement  with  the  railways,  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  guaranteed  to  each  company  the  same  net  revenue 
that  it  earned  in  1913,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war. 
Under  this  arrangement,  each  company  carries  all  government 
traffic  on  warrant,  receiving  no  money  directly  for  the  service. 
Furthermore,  each  company  keeps,  all  receipts  from  passenger 
and  freight  traffic,  whether  local  or  through,  and  there  are 
no  interline  settlements.  This  simplifies  railway  accounts, 
and  the  result  is  the  same  in  the  end  as  though  elaborate  book- 
keeping methods  had  been  in  vogue.  Thus  a  line  that  orig- 
inates much  traffic  may  receive  during  the  year  more  than' 
enough  to  cover  its  operating  expenses  and  net  revenue;   inr 
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such  a  case  the  excess  is  handed  to  the  government  treasury, 
which  in  turn  reimburses  an}-  road  or  roads  that  have  not  been 
so  fortunately  placed. 

As  to  the  actual  results  of  the  agreement,  little  is  known. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  the  war,  from  August  1  to 
December  31,  1914,  it  is  probable  that  the  government  met  a 
large  deficit  in  railway  revenues.  During  the  calendar  year 
1915  the  British  railways  handled  not  only  a  tremendous 
military  traffic,  but  also  a  very  general  increase  in  ordinary 
passenger  and  freight  traffic.  The  passenger  travel  was  at 
ordinary  rates,  virtually  all  of  the  cheap  excursion  and  other 
reduced  rates  having  been  temporarily  abolished.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  1915  the  railways  actually  received  from 
their  general  traffic  enough  returns  to  cover  their  operating 
expenses  and  guaranteed  net  revenue.  This  seems  almost 
unblievable;  if  true,  it  means  that  the  enormous  military 
traffic  must  have  been  carried  for  nothing,  and  that  it  repre- 
sented a  gift  from  the  railways  to  the  government. 

In  1916  conditions  were  somewhat  different.  Owing  to 
pressure  from  railway  labor,  the  government  had  twice  been 
forced  to  make  horizontal  increases  in  the  weekly  wages  of 
railway  employees.  The  first  time  the  increase  was  five 
shillings  per  week  for  the  great  majority  of  the  employed 
force,  of  which  three- fourths  was  borne  by  the  government 
and  only  one-fourth  by  the  railways  themselves.  Again,  in 
September,  1916,  a  second  advance  of  five  shillings  a  week 
was  made,  the  whole  increase  in  this  case  being  chargeable  to 
the  government.  These  two  increases  represent  an  annual  in- 
crease in  railway  wages  in  Great  Britain  of  approximately 
$60,000,000.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  government 
treasury  during  1916  was  obliged  to  meet  a  considerable 
deficit  on  the  part  of  the  railways  and  that  this  condition  will 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  while  the  agreement  of 
the  government  with  the  railways  appears  fair  to  all  the  roads, 
yet  it  may  work  injustice  as  between  individual  companies. 
For  example,  a  road  handling  a  million  tons  and  earning  a 
net  revenue  of  $100,000  before  the  war,  may  now  be  carrying 
several  times  the  pre-war  traffic  and  yet  he  forced  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  same  net  revenue.  Another  road  might  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  doing  less  than  its  normal  business,  and  yet 
be  receiving  its  normal  net  revenue. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  government  allowed  nothing 
to  the  railways  to  cover  increased  interest  payments  on  ac- 
count of  new  investment  since  the  war  began.  The  injustice 
of  such  an  omission  has  become  apparent,  however,  and  the 
government  has  recently  agreed  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  interest  at  4  per  cent  on  all  new  capital  invested  by  the 
railways  since  August  4,  1914,  on  new  lines  or  branches, 
terminals,  equipment  or  other  facilities  put  into  use  since 
January  1,  1913.  By  "new"  is  meant  additional  investment 
over  and  above  ordinary  renewals  and  replacements. 

Another  adjustment  has  related  to  maintenance  expenses. 
Under  the  stress  of  war  service,  the  railways  have  not  kept 
road  and  equipment  up  to  the  normal  maintenance  level.  The 
government  has  taken  cognizance  of  this  situation,  and  is 
allowing  the  roads  to  make  maintenance  charges  in  their  ex- 
pense accounts,  regardless  of  whether  the  maintenance  is 
actually  carried  out  or  is  deferred.  As  a  result,  many  rail- 
ways have  accumulated  considerable  reserves  for  future  work 
of  this  kind.  As  one  English  journal  quaintly  puts  it,  they 
are  "full  of  funds,"  which  they  are  investing  to  a  large  extent 
in  war  loans. 

That  the  service  of  the  British  railways  to  the  nation  at 
war  has  been  well  nigh  incalculable  is  fully  recognized.  Lord 
Kitchener,  former  Premier  As(|uith,  and  many  others  high  in 
the  British  war  councils  have  publicly  expressed  the  deep 
obligation  of  the  empire  to  the  railway  system  for  its  services. 

These  .services  have  assumed  a  numl)er  of  forms.  Not  onlv 
have  the  railways  handled  the  ordinary  traffic  of  Great 
Britain,  which  itself  has  been  heavier  than  usual,  but  in  addi- 


tion they  have  transported  millions  of  troops  and  untold 
amounts  of  munitions  and  supplies  with  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  At  the  same  time  railway  employees  in  large  num- 
bers have  enlisted  under  the  colors.  By  the  end  of  1916 
nearly  150,000  men  had  been  released  by  the  railways  for 
war  duty;  this  was  about  25  per  cent  of  the  normal  force  of 
employees,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  men  of  military  age.  Again, 
the  British  railways  have  supplied  many  of  their  trained  em- 
ployees to  assist  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  railways 
laid  down  in  the  military  zone  in  France.  They  have  also 
supplied  skilled  men  to  munitions  factories,  and  have  served 
the  state  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  The  balance  sheet  be- 
tween the  British  public  and  its  railways  is  .still  open,  and 
only  the  future  will  show  on  which  side  of  the  ledger  the 
railways  stand.  It  seems  morally  certain,  however,  that  the 
balance  will  not  be  a  debit  item. 


RAILWAY  WATER  SUPPLY* 
By  C.  R.  Knowles 

Superintendent  of  Water  Service,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago, 

Illinois. 

An  analysis  of  the  use  of  4,550,000,000  gal.  of  water  per 
year  on  2,000  miles  of  railroad  indicated  that  locomotives 
consumed  3,367,000,000  gal.,  or  74  per  cent;  washing  and 
filling  boilers  at  terminals  required  728,000,000  gal.,  or  16 
per  cent;  stationary  power  plants  used  250,250,000  gal.,  or 
Syz  per  cent,  and  204,750,000  gal.,  or  4^/^  per  cent  was 
used  for  sanitary  and  domestic  purposes  at  shops,  offices  and 
miscellaneous  buildings.  The  above  figures  are  not  given 
as  a  typical  case;  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  average  figures  that 
can  be  applied  to  all  roads,  as  such  figures  must  be  based  on 
the  facilities  involved. 

The  importance  of  the  water  service  is  founded  not  only 
on  the  cost  of  the  initial  investment,  but  on  the  fact  that  it 
forms  a  permanent  item  in  the  cost  of  operation,  and  if 
economy  is  to  be  gained  the  operating  expense  must  be  con- 
sidered rather  than  first  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  extrav- 
agant outlay  does  not  always  mean  economical  operation. 

The  development  of  transportation  by  rail  has  made  it 
necessary  to  provide  improved  facilities  in  every  branch  of 
railway  op>eration.  While  water  supply  is  among  the  most 
important  of  these  requirements  it  has  perhaps  received  less 
consideration  than  almost  any  other  department,  many  rail- 
roads being  apparently  indifferent  to  the  necessity  for  more 
economical  and  serviceable  installations.  W'hile  many  of 
the  water  stations  constructed  20  years  or  more  ago  are  still 
in  use,  the  expense  for  maintenance  and  operation  is  often 
excessive  and  an  adequate  supply  uncertain.  With  freight 
trains  on  important  trunk  lines  of  low  gradients  loaded  with 
2,000  to  5,000  tons,  and  with  engine  and  tender  storage  of 
8,000  and  10,000  gal.,  the  development  of  a  water  supply 
may  certainly  be  clas.sed  among  the  mo.st  important  features 
of  modern  railway  operation.  Not  alone  is  the  demand  for 
an  increased  supply,  but  the  higher  pressure  carried  and  the 
importance  of  maintaining  fast  passenger  and  freight 
schedules,  together  with  the  loss  of  time  through  keeping 
locomotives  out  of  service  for  washing  and  repairs  on  account 
of  bad  water  has  created  a  demand  for  water  of  a  better 
quality  than  that  provided  in  former  years. 

No  figures  are  available  as  to  the  sources  of  water  supply 
of  American  railroads,  but  the  follQwing  .statistics  concerning 
municipal  supplies  are  given  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey:  "In  nearly  400  cities  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  southern  Canada,  40  per  cent  of  the  public 
water  supplies  are  drawn  from  wells;  25  per  cent  from  lakes, 
ponds  or  springs;  24  per  cent  from  rivers  and  11  per  cent 
from  mountain  streams,  impounded  or  otherwise.     The  total 

*  Abstracted  from  a  paper  ine^-emed  before  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club  on    April   20.    1917. 
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volume  of  water  taken  from  other  sources  is,  of  course,  greatl) 
in  excess  of  that  taken  from  wells."  While  municipal  water 
supplies  are  used  for  domestic  purposes,  rather  than  for 
boiler  supply,  their  various  sources  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average  of  the  sources  of  water  used  for  railway  purposes, 
for  the  reason  that  the  railroads  are  compelled  to  look  to  the 
same  places  as  the  municipalities  through  which  they  oper- 
ate, in  many  instances  purchasing  their  supply  from  cities 
and  towns  along  their  lines. 

The  general  tendency  of  railroads  has  been  to  attempt  to 
standardize  the  pumping  equipment  along  with  other  com- 
mon standards,  it  being  assumed  in  many  instances  that  if 
certain  equipment  gave  good  results  under  certain  conditions 
that  it  should  he  adopted  as  standard  and  used  in  all  cases, 
regardless  of  local  conditions.  While  it  is  desirable  to  adopt 
certain  standards  as  applying  to  water  supply,  such  as  tanks, 
pump  houses,  etc.,  it  is  a  mistake  to  include  the  pumping 
equipment  in  such  standardization,  except  where  such  equip- 
ment will  not  l)e  materially  affected  by  varying  conditions  so 
often  found  in  establishing  a  pumping  station. 

The  life  of  a  properly  constructed  pipe  line  will  probably 
be  several  times  that  of  the  pumping  equipment  and  the 
consumption  materially  increased  before  it  has  served  its 
usefulness,  accordingly  the  importance  of  providing  for 
future  growth  as  well  as  present  requirements  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
maintenance  of  pipe  lines.  We  are  inclined  to  overlook  this 
feature  for  the  reason  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  under- 
ground, but  if  they  were  brought  to  the  surface  and  their 
true  condition  realized  it  would  doubtless  prove  an  instruc- 
tive but  very  unpleasant  surprise. 

Up  to  within  the  past  few  years  standard  tanks  rarely 
exceeded  a  capacity  of  50,000  to  60,000  gal.,  while  the  tanks 
on  many  lines  today  include  some  holding  100,000  to  150,- 
000  gal.,  and  even  200,000  gal.  While  the  tendency  toward 
larger  tanks  has  been  marked,  the  development  along  this 
line  has  been  all  too  slow  and  the  efficiency  of  the  water 
service  is  impaired  to  a  great  extent  by  limited  storage.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  at  terminals  where  a  large  number  of 
engines  take  water  within  a  short  time,  and  at  roadside 
stations  where  the  capacity  will  not  carry  over  without  the 
employment  of  night  pumpers,  thus  materially  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  water.  It  is  not  economy  to  erect  a  tank  good  for 
a  life  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  then  find  within  a  few 
years  that  it  is  too  small  to  supply  the  demand  without  con- 
tinuous pumping. 

Fuel  costs  form  one  of  the  heaviest  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  water  stations,  and  the  field  for 
economies  in  this  direction  is  a  large  one.  These  economies 
may  be  effected  in  many  ways.  More  efficient  pumping 
equipment,  properly  designed  boilers  and  feed  water  heaters 
all  play  a  part  in  the  economical  operation  of  steam  plants, 
while  internal  combustion  engines  designed  to  operate  on 
low-priced  oils,  carburetors  designed  to  permit  of  use  of 
distillate  instead  of  gasolene,  will  reduce  fuel  costs  where 
internal  combustion  engines  are  used. 

An  idea  of  what  may  be  accomplished  along  this  line  is 
given  by  comparing  the  fuel  costs  of  the  Illinois  Central  for 
the  firscal  years  1915  and  1916.  During  1915  27,734  tons 
of  screenings  and  23,846  tons  of  lump  and  mixed  coal 
was  used  at  a  total  cost  of  $51,998,  while  in  1916,  not- 
withstanding an  increase  of  998,681,837  ton  miles  and 
4,138,894  passenger  miles,  the  consumption  of  screenings 
was  29,276  tons  and  of  lump  and  mixed  coal  10,892  tons,  at 
a  cost  of  $41,374,  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  $10,624.  During 
the  same  period  the  consumption  of  gasolene  was  decreased 
15,434  gal.,  showing  a  net  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  for 
internal  combustion  engines  of  $2,073.59. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  larger  railroad  systems, 
no  distinct  water  departments  are  maintained.  On  the 
majority  of  roads  the  development  of  water  supply  and  design 


and  construction  of  water  stations  is  handled  by  some  one 
in  the  engineering  department  in  connection  with  other 
duties,  while  the  maintenance  and  operation  comes  under 
the  supervisor  or  foreman  of  bridges  and  buildings,  whose 
principal  duties  are  along  other  lines.  In  fact,  providing 
water  for  locomotives  and  other  railway  purposes  is  a  feature 
of  railway  operation  that  varies  more  widely  than  any  other 
department  on  the  railroad. 

The  many  different  methods  of  handling  water  supply  on 
railroads  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  this  department  of  the  railroad  was  not  consid- 
ered of  any  great  importance,  as  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired was  not  great  and  the  quality  was  a  matter  that  was 
given  but  little  consideration.  Conditions  have  changed  with 
modern  railway  operation,  and  the  water  requirements  on 
the  railroads  of  today  call  for  water  service  of  the  highest 
order. 

The  investments  necessary  to  provide  improved  facilities, 
together  with  the  cost  of  pumping  and  properly  treating  the 
large  quantities  of  water  required,  represents  such  heavy 
expenditures  that  more  careful  and  extensive  investigation 
should  be  given  the  subject  of  water  supply  with  a  view  of 
greater  economy  and  more  satisfactory  service.  To  accom- 
plish the  desired  results  a  well  organized  water  department 
is  necessary.  The  organization  of  such  a  department  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  heavy  additional  expense  for  salaries, 
etc.,  but  rather  the  reconstruction  of  the  existing  organiza- 
tion, placing  the  forces  used  in  water  service  on  a  definite 
basis  with  a  supervising  head  directing  the  energies  of  the 
department  in  the  proper  channels.  In  fact,  reorganizing 
the  water  service  forces  as  a  distinct  unit  would  on  many 
roads  effect  an  actual  reduction  of  force. 

A  water  department  organization  does  not  always  mean 
that  the  division  of  local  forces  are  materially  changed  where 
water  service  men  are  locally  employed  and  the  nucleus  of 
an  organization  exists,  but  rather  that  the  local  officers  and 
the  engineering  department  are  relieved  of  the  duties  inci- 
dental to  the  design  and  development  of  water  facilities,  and 
the  work  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  trained  along  this  par- 
ticular line.  That  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  such  an 
organization  has  been  proved  by  the  results  obtained  by 
the  roads  which  have  established  a  department  to  handle 
this  important  feature  of  railroad  operation. 


Reducing  Coal  Traitic. — It  is  a  very  wise  action  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Guy  Calthrop,  in  his  position  of  Controller 
of  Coal  Mines,  issuing  a  circular  to  coal  owners,  factors 
and  merchants,  sugge^ing  that  they  should  not  make  for- 
ward contracts  for  longer  periods  than  three  months.  In 
view  of  the  demands  upon  the  railways  it  is  obvious  that  it 
is  necessary  to  limit  the  scope  of  future  commitments,  as  at 
any  time  restrictions  on  transit  may  be  made.  — Railway 
Gazette,  London. 

Zeppelins  Now  Have  Less  Fears  for  England. — Not 
only  the  travelling  public  but  most  railway  officers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  regulations  as  to  passengers  lowering 
the  blinds  after  dark  have  been  withdrawn.  These  regula- 
tions have  not  had  the  same  unfortunate  effects  as  those  in 
reference  to  the  reduced  lighting,  but  they  have  contributed 
to  accidents  through  passengers  alighting  when  the  train 
stopped  outside  a  station,  or  from  alighting  on  the  wrong 
side.  They  have,  further,  caused  many  passenger  to  be  over- 
and  under-carried  and  led  to  overtime  at  stations.  However, 
they  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  on  March  22  the  Home 
Secretary,  under  Regulation  11  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Regulations,  revoked  the  previous  instructions.  It  has  now 
been  arranged  that  in  all  railway  carriages  shall  appear  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  the  order  as  to  lowering  the  blinds  is 
cancelled,  and  adding  that  the  lights  in  the  carriages  will 
l)e  extinguished  in  cases  of  necessity. — Railway  Gazette, 
London. 
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E.  J.  PEARSON    SUCCEEDS    HOWARD    ELLIOTT     to  have  the  laws  affecting  the  company  in  Massachusetts, 
ON  THE  NEW  HAVEN  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  made  harmonious,  and  there 

is  a  good  chance  of  success  this  spring.     Such  legislation 

Edward  J.  Pearson,  vice-president  of  the  New  York,  New      should  permit  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  caring  for  the  float- 
Haven  &  Hartford  since  March  9,   1916,  has  been  elected      ing  debt  which  hangs  like  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the 
president  of  the  company,   succeeding  Howard   Elliott.      A      company, 
statement  given  out  by  Mr.  Elliott  follows:  "How  serious  the  depression  of  business  and  the  demoral- 

"With  much  regret  I  havie  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ized  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  in  1914 
is  for  the  best  interest  of  my  family  and  myself  to  relieve  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
myself  of  the  work  incident  to  the  executive  management  of  1914,  the  company  had  only  $268,000  left  after  paying  ex- 
the  New  Haven  Road  and  its  associated  properties.  I  con-  penses,  taxes  and  fixed  charges.  For  the  three  calendar  years 
sidered  taking  this  step  a  year  ago,  but  felt  that  the  work  ending  December  31,  1914,  1915  and  1916,  the  balance  above 
of   re-organizing   the   staff   of   the   company   had   not   gone      fixed  charges  was: 

far  enough  to  justify  me  in  retiring.     Nearly  four  years  ago  J^|^ 4*659'i39  76 

the  directors   of   the   company   asked   me  to  come  to  New  1916 .' .' . .' .' .' '.'.'.'.'.. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. . .' .' ."  s!5S4!977.'36 

England  and  help  adjust  a  very  complicated  transportation  "The   various   departments   have   been    re-organized    and 

situation.  I  wanted  to  take  up  the  work  because  it  involved  strengthened,  and  new  methods  have  been  and  are  being 
interesting  railroad  and  economic  problems;  because  I  am  a  introduced.  Some  of  the  important  problems  of  the  com- 
believer  in  New  England  and  pany  now  are : 

its    future,    and    because    of  "(1-)   To  adopt  a  plan  for 

personal    interests    in    New  ^^^■■1^^^  handling    its    floating    debt, 

England.  .^^iP^^^^^j^  ^^^  ^°^  obtaining  new  capi- 

"The  actual  conditions  sur-  ^^m'  ^  ^^^  ^^^    ^°^    improvements.      In 

rounding    the    New    Haven  ^Km.  1^  considering    this    the    stock- 

and  the  obstacles  to  its  prog-  ^^Hk  ■  holders    should    realize   that 

ress    that    developed    shortly  ^^^Bi^    ^  9.  they   are  the  owners   of  the 

after  I  came  were  unusual,  I^^^^Hr    w|».-..        'W>.  property  and  ought  to  come 

unexpected    and    unforeseen.  ^^^^^B  |1  to   its   rescue   by   furnishing 

The  attitude  of  the  Federal  ^^^^^B^  *  ^/  some    new    capital    and    not 

Government,    resulting   in    a  ^^^^^E  ^  ^^^^  indefinitely  upon  banks 

complete    dissolution   of   the  ^^^^B"'*''^  and    bankers    for   temporary 

New  Haven  system ;  the  de-  ^^HRp  loans  which  create  a  very  un- 

claring  illegal  by  the  Massa-  ^^HL-.  ^  certain  and  dangerous  situa- 

chusetts    Courts    of    a    plan  ^^^HIL  .^^^  *^^"' 

which   guaranteed   $67,500,-  ^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^^  "(2.)   To    dispose   of   the 

000  in  cash  to  pay  floating  ^^^^^^^^L  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  so-called  'Outside  properties' 

debts  and  make  needed  im-  |^|^^^^^^^H||M^^^^^^^^^^^^B|  (which  must  be  sold  under 

provements ;  the  numerous  in-  ^^^^^^^^^^I^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  the  Federal  decree)  at  a  min- 

vestigations  of  the  company's  ^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K  imum  and    use    that 

affairs;  the  very  serious  busi-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hp  money   for   improvements 

ness     depression     beginning  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^v  paying  debts, 

early  in  1914  and  lasting  un-  l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^P  "('^•)  To    obtain  — 

til  the  summer  of  1915;  the  i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Kf  freight,  passenger,  mail  and 

European  war  and  the  dis-  ^iJ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^  express — that  will  enable  the 

turbed  industrial  conditions,  ^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^I^Bi^  company  to  meet  the  steadily 

all  combined  to  complicate  the  ■  ^^W^^^^^^^^HHf^  increasing  wages  and  the  in- 

work  to  be  done,  and  to  delay  ^^(^BPBIP^^  creasing  prices  of  materials, 

obtaining  the  results  desired  and    the    serious    conditions 

in  the  interest  of  the  public,  imposed  by  the  war. 

security-holders  and  the  em-  ^*  J*  •P^srson  "(4.)  To  perfect  every  de- 

ployees.      Then,   too,    public  tail  of  management  of  the  or- 

opinion  was  excited  and  ad-  ganization  and  of  the  proper- 

verse  to  the  company.     "The  directors,  officers  and  the  em-      ty  so  as  to  save  the  maximum  amount  of  money, 
ployees,  and  the  bankers,  who  have  helped  to  carry  the  float-  "(5-)   To  spend  from  earnings  or  from  new  capital  enough 

ing  debts,  have  all  worked  diligently  and  much  has  been  money  in  the  next  five  years  to  modernize  the  plant  and 
accomplished  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  make  it  adequate  to  the  needs  of  New  England — to  provide 
laying  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  better  working  conditions  resulting  in  substantial  economies, 

After  nearly  a  year  of  negotiation  with  the  Department      in  the  hope  of  paying  a  return  to  the  shareholders, 
of   Justice   an   agreement    was   made    in    1914    which   took  "The  property  is  a  wonderful  one  and   its  success  now 

from  the  control  of  the  company  a  very  large  amount  depends  very  largely  upon  the  willingness  of  the  stock- 
of  its  property.  Tliis  agreement  with  the  government  holders  to  help  pay  its  debts  and  of  the  public  to  pay  rates 
was  entered  into  by  the  company  to  save  it,  and  changed  sufficient  to  meet  the  rising  expenses  and  have  enough  left 
the  entire  situation.  The  failure  of  the  plan  to  issue  $67,-  with  which  to  make  improvements  and  to  improve  the  credit 
500,000  convertible  debentures  left  the  company  confronted  of  the  company;  also,  upon  the  conditions  that  will  result 
with  a  floating  debt  of  nearly  $50,000,000  and  no  means  of  from  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  world  war. 
meeting  it  except  by  short-term  notes.  The  floating  debt  The  burdens  on  this  country  because  of  this  war  are  not 
at  one  time  was  nearly  $56,000,000  but  it  has  been  reduced  yet  realized  to  the  extent  that  they  should  be.  Everyone  will 
in  the  last  three  years  to  $43,000,000  and  notes  have  just  have  to  help — there  must  be  self-denial — much  inconve- 
been  sold  for  $45,000,00  to  care  for  that  indelitedness  and  nience  and  probably  some  suffering.  The  transportation  sys- 
leave  $2,000,000  for  improvements.  terns  of  the  country'  will  without  doubt  have  to  give  less 

"Earnest  efforts  have  been   continuous   for  several  years      service  along  some  lines  so  as  to  conserve  fuel,  equipment 
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and  nun  tor  war  purposes,  and  doubtless  travellers  and  ship- 
[jers  will  l)e  willing  to  accept  the  situation. 

■'  Ihe  i^ropcrty  is  in  better  contlition  to-day  than  for 
several  years  past,  and  a  comprehensive  plan  of  improve- 
ments has  been  made  and  much  of  the  work  is  going  on. 
i!>l 8,258,000  has  been  spent  for  equipment,  additions  and 
improvements  and  the  protection  of  subordinate  properties 
since  June  oO,  1914.  The  0{)erating  results  of  the  New  Haven 
and  Central  New  England  roads,  which  are  managed  as 
one  property,  compare  for  the  years  ending  December  31, 
191,3  and  1916,  as  follows: 

1913        ■  1916 

Operating  Revenue   $72,356,585.62  $85,640,365.10 

Operating  Income    16,715,056.00  25,125,268.54 

Katio  of  Operating   Kxpenses  to   Operating   In- 
come— Per  ( 'ent 71.78  66.92 

"In  1916  a  greater  volume  of  business  could  have  been 
handled  if  the  facilities  of  the  company  had  been  better  in 
the  matter  of  tracks,  terminals  and  powerful  locomotives, 
and  if  the  facilities  of  the  receivers  of  freight  had  been  such 
that  loading  and  unloading  of  cars  could  have  been  made 
without  delay.  The  results  for  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  1917,  show  an  increase  in  gross  revenues  of 
$1,625,000  and  in  net  of  about  $1,000,000.  Gross  reve- 
nues for  April  are  showing  good  increases.  Increases  in 
net  cannot  be  continued  unless  substantial  increases  in, 
rates  are  permitted,  because  the  company  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  effect  of  the  increased  wages  and  prices  of  material, 
which  effect  will  be  cumulative  and  amount  to  large  sums. 

"Public  opinion  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  company 
than  four  years  ago,  and  the  relations  of  the  company  to 
the  state  and  Federal  governments  are  harmonious  and  co-op- 
erative. 

"Feeling  the  need  of  an  occupation  that  will  permit  me  a 
little  more  time  for  my  family  and  myself,  and  the  necessity 
of  less  severe  work  after  nearly  37  years  of  almost  con- 
tinuous service,  I  have  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  work  and 
responsibility  with  which  I  have  been  burdened  for  nearly 
four  years. 

"I  have  given  of  my  best  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  company's 
problems.  I  feel  that  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  I 
hope  to  be  of  some  assistance  in  the  future. 

"I  shall  remain  a  director  as  long  as  desired  and  help  in 
any  way  I  can  about  tlie  financial  plan,  the  sale  of  the  'out- 
side properties,'  the  general  policy  of  the  company,  and  will 
advise  with  the  officers  as  frequently  as  desired  by  them. 

"As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  five  railway  executives 
appointed  at  the  request  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  help  New  England  obtain  the  necessary 
fuel,  food  and  supplies. 

"I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  many  men  in  the 
service,  officers  and  employees,  who  have  worked  hard  and 
loyally  to  help  carry  the  company  along  up  to  the  present  time 
— to  the  public  service  commissions  that  have  been  helpful, 
and  to  the  press  that  has  been  most  cordial  and  helpful  in 
pointing  out  the  great  necessity  of  rehabilitating  the  com- 
pany in  the  interest  of  New  England,  and  to  many  public 
bodies  and  patrons  of  the  road. 

"The  board  of  directors  have  authorized  me  to  announce 
the  election,  to  take  effect  May  1,  of  E.  J.  Pearson  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford;  Benjamin 
Campbell  as  senior  vice-president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  and  president  of  the  New  England  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation 
Company  and  the  New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard  &  Nan- 
tucket Steamboat  Company;  and  the  creation  of  a  committee 
of  intercorporate  relations  consisting  of  the  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  various  companies  comprising  the  New 
Haven  system.  I  am  to  be  chairman  of  this  committee  and 
work  with  the  various  presidents  to  co-ordinate  and  harmon- 
ize the  activities  of  the  various  companies." 

Edward  J.  Pearson,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Elliott,  is  one  of  the 


hardest  workers  among  the  man\  iiafd  working  railroad  exec- 
utives. Physically  strong,  with  a  remarkable  memory  for 
details,  sure  of  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  and  ready  to 
tackle  any  problem,  no  matter  how  difficult,  he  faces  about 
the  most  difficult  problem  that  there  is  to-day  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  American  railroad.  Although  an  engineer  by 
education — a  graduate  of  Cornell — the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Pearson's  work  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the  operating 
department.  He  was,  however,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  which  l)uilt  the  Pacific 
coast  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  On 
this  big  j)icce  of  work  he  showed  great  ability  as  an  organ- 
izer. Most  of  his  railroad  work  has  been  in  the  West,  but 
for  the  last  nine  months  as  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operation,  construction  and  maintenance  he  has  been  the 
active  head  of  these  departments  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford.  He  is  a  man  with  original  ideas,  with 
large  plans  and  strength  of  character  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  own  ideas  against  opposition.  Personally  rather  diffident, 
in  his  work  he  has  great  tenacity  of  purpose  and  great  self- 
confidence.  He  is  a  man  who  studies  problems  in  detail. 
Edward  J.  Pearson  was  born  in  1863  at  Rockville,  Ind. 
After  graduating  from  the  engineering  department  of  Cornell 
University  he  began  railroad  work  in  1880  as  rodman  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific.  He  worked  later  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  in  1883 
became  assistant  engineer  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  Two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  bridges,  buildings 
and  water  supply  of  the  Minnesota  and  St.  Paul  divisions. 
In  1890  he  was  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  two  years  later  was 
made  principal  assistant  engineer  at  Chicago  in  charge  of 
construction  work  of  the  Chicago  terminal  lines  and  the 
Wisconsin  Central  terminal,  then  being  operated  by  the 
Northern  Pacific.  In  1894  Mr.  Pearson  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  Yellowstone  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  transferred  as  superintendent 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  division.  In  1898  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Pacific  division  and  four  years  later 
was  promoted  to  assistant  general  superintendent.  In  1903 
he  was  made  acting  chief  engineer,  and  in  1904  chief 
engineer.  In  December,  1905,  he  went  to  the  St.  Paul  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. 
When  this  road  was  completed  in  1911  he  went  to  the 
Missouri  Pacific  as  vice-president  under  Benjamin  F.  Bush, 
in  charge  of  maintenance,  operation  and  construction.  He 
was  there  four  years  and  then  became  vice-president  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  in  charge  of  all  departments.  He  had  been 
on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  about  a  year  when  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  New  Haven  was  offered  to  him  and  he  accepted. 


British  Railway-Owned  Canals. — According  to  the 
railway  returns  for  the  year  1913  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  canals  by  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
£21,078,525  ($102,441,630)  and  the  mileage  was  1,033. 
The  railways  of  England  and  Wales  had  853  miles,  which 
had  cost  £19,475,735  ($94,652,072),  the  Scottish  companies 
had  84  miles  on  which  £1,267,525  ($6,120,172)  had  been 
expended,  while  the  Irish  railwavs  had  96  miles  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  £335,265  ($1,729,388). 

European  Passenger  Fare  Adv.ances. — In  all  belliger- 
ent countries  surrounding  Switzerland  railway  passenger  fares 
have  been  raised  since  the  war,  except  in  Germany,  and  she  is 
now  about  to  raise  them.  Moreover,  even  she  has  raised  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  extra  stamps  on  bills  of  lading  and 
similar  additional  charges.  Austria,  on  February  1,  last,  in- 
creased her  railway  fares  for  slow  trains  by  15  to  43  per 
cent  and  for  express  trains  by  10  to  30  per  cent,  while  on 
January  1,  1917,  she  raised  the  cost  of  general  and  other 
season  tickets. 
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The  Chicago  &  Alton  recently  granted  an  increase  in  pay  of 
from  $10  to  $25  a  month  to  its  chief  despatchers,  assistant  de- 
spatchers,  yardmasters  and  traveling  engineers. 

C.  R.  Richards,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  head  of  that  department  since  1911, 
has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  and  di- 
rector of  the  engineering  experiment  station,  to  succeed  W.  F.  M. 
Goss,  who  recently  resigned  to  become  president  of  the  Railway 
Car  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York. 

The  multiplex  high  speed  telegraph  apparatus  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  has  been  endorsed  by  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Postmaster-General  and  the  system  has 
been  put  in  use  on  a  circuit  between  London  and  Manchester. 
1  he  report  of  the  committee  says  that  this  system  has  handled 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  telegraphic  tratific  between  these 
cities  over  a  single  circuit. 

Judge  Brandmiller,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  co-operating  with 
the  chief  of  police  and  the  ofhcers  of  the  railroad,  has  sentenced 
31  trespassers,  arrested  in  a  single  day  last  week,  to  work  ten 
days  each  at  the  Erie  Railroad  freight  house ;  and  also  to  fines 
of  $5  and  costs,  the  fine  to  be  suspended  if  a  man  works  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  It  is  arranged  to  pay  the  men  for  their  work 
$2.20  for  ten  hours.  They  are  to  sleep  in  the  municipal  lodging 
house  and  be  fed  at  restaurants ;  and  the  money  earned  by 
working,  less  what  is  paid  out,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  men  at  the 
end  of  the  ten  days. 

Secretary  Baker  of  the  War  Department  has  issued  an  an- 
nouncement that  standard  Pullman  and  tourist  sleepers  will  not 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  troops  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. Day  coaches  will  be  used  on  the  basis  of  one  officer  to 
each  double  seat,  and  three  men  to  each  two  double  seats,  this 
order  to  apply  in  all  cases  except  journeys  of  unusual  length 
covering  more  than  one  night  and  one  day,  which  cases  will 
be  separately  considered  when  they  arrive.  Secretary  Baker 
said  this  regulation  was  necessary  owing  to  the  limited  number 
of  sleeping  cars  available. 

A  number  of  purchasing  agents  and  other  railroad  officers 
testified  at  a  hearing  this  week  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission regarding  the  increased  prices  of  coal.  Among  them 
were  George  G.  Yeomans,  purchasing  agent  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford;  S.  B.  Wight,  general  purchasing  agent 
of  the  New  York  Central ;  A.  W.  Thompson,  vice-president,  and 
E.  H.  Bankard,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  G.  N. 
Orcutt,  vice-president  of  the  Erie;  M.  S.  Connors,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Hocking  Valley,  and  J.  T.  Wallis,  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  and  S.  Porcher,  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania. 

H.  C.  Phillips,  general  secretary  of  the  Presidents'  Conference 
Committee  for  the  Federal  Valuation  of  the  Railroads,  has  issued 
a  circular  explaining  in  detail  the  requirements  of  the  supplemental 
instructions  to  order  No.  7,  issued  by  the  division  of  valuation 
with  reference  to  the  scheduling  of  land  of  the  carrier.  This 
circular  contains  detailed  suggestions  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  carriers  can  comply  with  this  order  and  calls  attention  to 
the  complaint  made  by  the  director  of  the  division  of  valuation 
recently  that  the  returns  to  be  made  by  the  roads  under  this 
order  have  been  very  dilatory,  as  a  result  of  which  he  has  given 
notices  in  some  instances  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  ask  the 
commission  to  impose  the  penalty  mentioned  in  the  act  for  non- 
compliance if  the  returns  are  not  filed  within  the  specified 
time. 


More  Labor  Agitation 

Shop  crafts  on  a  number  of  lines  west  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  have  made  formal  requests  for  advances  in  pay  and  shorter 
hours  of  work.  In  general  the  men  are  asking  for  10  cents 
more  an  hour  and  an  eight-hour  working  day.    A  strike  of  700 


telegraph  operators  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  was  called 
on  April  19  by  H.  C.  Braham,  president  of  the  order  of  railway 
telegraphers.  The  men  are  demanding  recognition  of  the  order 
of  rajlway  telegraphers.  Another  source  of  complaint  is  that 
the  Katy  has  recently  been  substituting  telephone  stations  for 
telegraph  stations  on  its  line. 

Railway  Exective  Committee  on  National  Defense 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion Special  Committee  on  National  Defense,  of  which  Fairfax 
Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  is  chairman,  and 
which  is  to  direct  the  operation  of  the  railways  for  war  pur- 
poses, held  its  first  session  at  Washington  beginning  on  Monday. 
The  committee  will  hold  frequent,  or,  if  necessary,  continuous 
sessions  in  Washington.  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  has  been  designated  by  the  commission  to 
sit  with  the  committee  as  an  ex-officio  member.  Questions  of 
car  service  were  discussed  at  the  first  meeting,  and  members  of 
the  Car  Service  Commission  were  called  into  conference. 


Court  Says  Insufficient  Revenues  Mean  Inadequate  Service 

That  courts  as  well  as  shippers  are  beginning  to  more  fully 
recognize  that  adequate  service  is  more  important  than  low 
rates  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  opinion  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  in  a  grain  rate  case  which  had  been  pending  for  several 
years.  (State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  ex  rel. 
P'armers'  Illinois  Grain  Dealers'  Association  et  al.  v.  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.  Co.  et  al.)     The  court  said  in  part: 

"The  railroads  are  entitled  to  fair  treatment  and  to  charge 
such  rates  as  will  enable  them  to  make  a  fair  return  on  the 
capital  invested  in  those  enterprises,  and  the  shippers  and 
patrons  of  the  railroads  are  entitled  to  protection  from  ex- 
tortionate charges,  and  to  have  their  products  carried  at  reason- 
able rates.  Primarily  as  a  practical  matter  of  business  the 
farmers,  the  shippers  and  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
want  service,  they  want  cars  for  their  products  and  merchandise, 
and  want  the  railroads  kept  in  such  condition  and  with  suf- 
ficient equipment  to  handle  the  business  of  the  country  under 
conditions  which,  as  shown  by  the  evidence  before  the  com- 
mission, and  which  we  know  as  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion, have  changed  since  the  maximum  rates  were  fixed  by  the 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  in  1906.  It  would  be  a 
short-sighted  policy  and  result  in  enormous  losses  to  the  farmers 
and  shippers  if  the  railroads  were  not  able  on  account  of  inade- 
quate receipts  to  provide  the  cars  and  other  betterments  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  business  offered  them." 


Trade  Journals  Declare  for  Universal  Service 

The  New  York  Business  Publishers'  Association,  composed 
of  the  trade  and  technical  journals  in  New  York,  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions  at  its  monthly  meeting  Monday  night  indors- 
ing universal  military  training  and  service,  and  pledging  its  sup- 
port to  the  government  in  the  sale  of  bonds  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  war.  Colonel  Charles  E.  Sherrill,  ex-minister  to  Argen- 
tina, introduced  the  resolution  advocating  universal  military 
service.  He  obtained  the  consent  of  the  publishers  to  send 
the  following  telegram  to  the  United  States  senators  from  New 
York  : 

"Last  spring,  during  the  great  preparedness  movement  in- 
itiated by  New  York  City's  parade  of  140,000,  and  resulting  in 
about  2,800,000  paraders  in  over  90  cities,  the  one  most  efficient 
factor  was  the  unremitting  co-operation  of  the  trade  journals. 
As  a  result  of  that  experience,  they  tonight,  assembled  as  the 
New  York  Business  Publishers'  Association,  representing  100 
trade  journals,  unanimousU'  oppose  the  volunteer  system  for 
raising  our  army,  and  declare  themselves  emphatically  in  favor  of 
universal  military  service  in  war  as  the  only  practical  and  demo- 
cratic method  of  defending  our  great  republic." 

The    editorial    conference    of    the    New    York    Business    Pub- 
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lislicrs'  Association,  Inc.,  has  also  pledged  its  support.  An  oiler 
to  (he  government  by  111  class  journals  of  the  United  Stales 
It)  give  editorial  co-operation  and  free  advertising  space  to  sup- 
port government  activities  in  connection  with  the  war  was  made 
List  week.  Tlie  telegrams  offering  tliis  co-operation  were  taken  to 
Washington  on  April  17  by  Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  and  A.  C.  Pearson,  secretary 
of  the  United  Publishers'  Corporation.  They  were  received  by 
Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy  Department;  George  Creel,  the 
recently  appointed  head  of  the  Board  on  Censorship  and  Pub- 
licity; Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defence,  and  Howard  E.  Coffin,  of  the  Advisory  Board 
to   the    Council. 

The  Railway  Age  Gasettc  and  all  other  Simmons-Boardman 
papers  are  members  of  the  New  York  Business  Publishers' 
Association,  Inc.,  and  of  the  editorial  conference. 


Committee  on  Shipping 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  at  Wash- 
ington on  April  21  there  was  created  a  Committee  on  Shipping, 
to  consist  of  Chairman  Denman,  of  the  Federal  Shipping  Board ; 
P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  president,  International  Mercantile  Marine; 
H.  H.  Raymond,  president,  Coastwise  Shipping  Association; 
Eugene  T.  Chamberlain,  commissioner,  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Department  of  Commerce ;  D.  T.  Warden,  manager  of  the 
foreign  shipping  department,  Standard  Oil  Company ;  L.  H. 
Sherman,  vice-president,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. ;  E.  M.  Bull, 
vice-president  of  E.  M.  Bull  &  Co.,  and  Frank  C.  Munson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Munson  Steamship  Line.  The  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Shipping  will  be  to  advise  with  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  and  to  report  through  Mr.  Denman  to  the  council  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  mcreasing  tonnage  available  for  shipment 
to  the  Allies.  It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  projects  to  be 
considered  is  a  plan  for  taking  any  available  boats  now  engaged 
in  coastwise  traffic  for  the  trans-atlantic  service. 


Russian  Railway  Officers  Not  Allowed  Enough  Leeway 

What  is  needed  to  make  the  operation  of  the  Russian  railways 
more  efficient  is  more  leeway  for  subordinate  officers  on  the  part 
of  the  governmental  authorities,  says  Mr.  Charles  M.  Muchnic, 
vice-president  of  the  American  Locomotive  Sales  Corporation, 
in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield.  Mr.  Muchnic's 
letter  was  brought  out  by  a  report  circulated  in  Washington 
recently  to  the  effect  that  the  Russian  government  had  appealed 
to  the  United  States  for  assistance  in  improving  and  rebuilding 
its  railways.  It  was  reported  that  a  project  was  under  way 
for  sending  to  Russia  a  large  number  of  American  railway  men 
of  all  ranks  and  from  all  branches  of  the  service  for  that 
purpose.  Muchnic,  in  connection  with  his  work,  has  studied 
the  Russian  railway  situation  very  closely.  In  his  letter  to 
Secretary   Redfield   he   said : 

"It  is  wrong  and  unfair  to  assume  that  Russian  railway  men 
as  individuals  do  not  understand  their  business,  or  are'  not  as 
capable  as  other  railway  engineers  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  alleged  chaotic  conditions  that  exist  on  the  Russian  railways 
are  not  due  to  the  individual  men,  or  to  the  executive  officials  of 
various  sections  or  divisions  of  their  railways,  but  to  the  central 
organization  that  directed  such  railways,  and  which  virtually 
deprived  the  managers,  superintendents,  master  mechanics  or 
other  executives  in  subordinate  positions  of  the  necessary  free- 
dom of  action  that  is  essential  in  operating  successfully  a  rail- 
way or  any  other  enterprise. 

"Therefore  the  remedy  does  not  he,  in  my  estimation,  in  send- 
ing these  practical  railway  men  to  Russia,  who  could  not  acquire 
in'' less  than  three  years  a  knowledge  of  Russian  conditions, 
which  are  totally  different  from  ours,  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage or  idiosyncracies  of  the  people,  and  of  the  ability  of  the 
rank  and  file  whom  they  have  to  direct;  it  lies  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  central  administrative  office  of  the  Russian  railways, 
i    e.,  of  the  ministry  of  railways. 

"My  belief  is  that  a  greater  service  could  be  rendered  Russia 
and  the  problems  the  Russian  railways  are  confronted  with 
could  be  solved  much  more  expeditiously  and  smoothly  by  send- 
ing a  commission  of  a  few  big  railway  men  of  the  type  of  Un- 
derwood or  Daniel  Willard,  who,  with  broad  powers  of  sugges- 
tion and  direction,  would  act  as  advisory  board  to  the  ministry 
of  railways.     Such  a  board  could  institute  the  reforms  that  are 


doubtless  necessary  in  the  operation  of  the  railways  of  Russia 
witliout  creating  any  friction  or  antagonism,  and  could  utilize 
the  excellent  material  that  exists  in  Russia  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  large  Russian  army  of  efficient  railway  executive  officials." 

President  Rea  on  Proposed  Rate  Advance 

Speaking  for  the  eastern  carriers,  Samuel  Rea,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  made  a  statement  regarding  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  orders  allowing  the  roads 
to  file  supplements  proposing  an  increase  in  freight  rates.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  proposed  effective  date  of  the  new  rates 
is  to  be  July  1,  and  they  must  be  filed  with  the  commission  at 
least  SO  days  in  advance  of  that  time,  or  by  May  11.  "This  will 
give  at  least  50  days  in  which  the  commission  may  carry  out 
its  expressed  purpose  of  hearing  and  considering  any  protests 
against  the  advance  before  the  effective  date,"  he  said,  "and 
the  carriers  earnestly  hope  that,  in  view  of  the  emergency  that 
exists,  the  commission  will  find  it  possible  to  decide  the  case 
within  that  period  without  the  necessity  for  a  suspension  to  a 
later   date. 

"The  railroads  have  never  asked  that  the  case  be  decided 
without  a  full  hearing.  They  believe  that  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion by  the  commission  will  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing their  revenues  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
condition  to  serve  the  country  properly  in  view  of  the  great  task 
imposed  upon  them  as  result  of  the  war.  They  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  commission  has  a  full  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
and  should  be  able  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  which  should  in- 
fluence its  decision  between  now  and  July  1. 

"The  bulletin  issued  today  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  railroads  for  the 
month  of  February  reveals  clearly  the  decreasing  tendency  of 
railway  net  earnings  which  has  been  apparent  for  many  months, 
and  which  has  not  yet  had  its  full  effect.  For  the  month  of 
l-'ebruary,  while  gross  earnings  were  still  increasing,  expenses 
were  increasing  so  much  faster  that  they  consumed  78.37  per 
cent  of  the  railway  earnings  in  that  month,  as  compared  with 
70.19  per  cent  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  February  figures  do  not 
in  many  cases  yet  include  the  increased  prices  of  fuel  which 
are  being  superimposed  on  enormous  increases  in  all  kinds 
of  materials  and  supplies,  and  the  increased  wages  brought 
about  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  Adamson  law.  The  rail- 
roads are  not  asking  higher  rates  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  profits,  but  to  measurably  offset  known  increased  expenses 
at  a  time  when  the  demands  to  be  imposed  upon  them  require 
that  they  shall  have  the  ability  to  properly  perform  their  duties 
to    the    country. 

"The  railroads  are  gratified  that  the  commission  has  shown 
its  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  presenting  the  question 
for  consideration  in  this  manner,  thereby  avoiding  the  great 
expenses  and  delay  incident  to  the  publication  of  complete 
tariffs." 


A.  R.  A.  Spring  Meeting  Postponed  Indefinitely 

In  view  of  the  present  national  crisis  and  the  earnest  desire 
of  railroad  companies  to  render  the  greatest  service  and  to 
heartily  co-operate  with  the  government  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation has  postponed  indefinitely  the  spring  session  of  the  asso- 
ciation which  was  to  have  been  held  Mav  16. 


Association   of    Railway  Claim  Agents 

The  convention  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents, 
scheduled  for  May  16,  17  and  18,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been 
indefinitely  postponed. 

In  due  time,  as  circumstances  may  permit,  a  special  business 
meeting  may  be  called  to  decide  the  course  of  the  association 
during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Boiler  Makers'  Supply  Men's  Association 

The  executive  committee  of  the  supply  manufacturers'  or- 
ganization which  meets  in  conjunction  with  the  Master  Boiler 
Makers'  Association  has  decided  not  to  hold  an  exhibit  this 
year. 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only   in   the  first  issue  of  the  Railway   Age   Gazette   for   each   month. 

Air    Brake   Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,    Room    3014,    165    Broadway,    New 
York    City.      Next   annual    convention.    May    1-4,    1917,    Hotel    Chisca, 
Memphis;,   Tenn. 
American     Association     of     Demurrage    Officers. — F.   A.    Pontious,    455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.     Next  meeting,  July  18,  1917,  Ashe- 
ville,   N.   C. 
American    Association    of   Freight    Agents. — R.    O.    Wells,    Illinois    Cen- 
tral, Chicago,  111.     Next  meeting,  June,   1917,  Denver. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,   1112 
Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago.      Next    meeting,    June    13-20,    Atlantic    City, 
N.   J. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  S7th 
St.,  New  York.     Regular  meetings,   1st  and  3d  Wednesday   in   month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 
American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 
39th  St.,  New  York.     Next  convention,  May  21-24,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
.Association   of   American    Railway   Accounting   Officers. — E.    R.    Wood- 
son,   Rooms    1116-8    Woodward    Bldg.,    Washington,    D.    C.      Annual 
meeting,  May  30,  1917,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond,  Va. 
Association    of    Railway    Telegraph    Superintendents. — W.    I-.    Connelly, 
Superintendent    of    Telegraph,     Indiana     Harbor     Belt,     (libson,     Ind. 
Next  meeting,  April  19,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Canadian   Railway  CLuB.^James   Powell,   Grand  Trunk,   P.  O.   Box  7,   St. 
Lambert    (near    Montreal),    Que.      Regular    meetings,    2d   Tuesday    in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 
Canadian    Society  of   Civil   Engineers. — Clement   H.    McLeod,    176    Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.     Regular  meetings,   1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,    December,   February,   March   and  April.     Annual   meeting, 
January,   Montreal. 
Car  Foremen's  Association   of   Chicago. — Aaron   Kline,  841    Lawlor   Ave., 
Chicago.     Regular  meetings,   2d  Monday  in  month,   except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle.   Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Regu- 
lar meetings.  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,   September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in   March,  Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,    101    Carew    lildg.,    Cincinnati.      Regular    meetings,    2d   Tuesday, 
February,   May,    September   and   November,   Hotel   Sinton,    Cincinnati. 
Engineers'    Society    of    Western    Pennsylvania. — Elmer    K.    Hiles,    251 1 
Oliver   Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings,   1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Freight  Claim   Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F.  & 

P.,  Richmond,  Va.     Annual  convention,  June  19,  Chicago,  111. 
General   Superintendents'  Association   of  Chicago. — A.   M.  Hunter,   321 
Grand   Central   Station,   Chicago.      Regular  meetings,   Wednesday,   pre- 
ceding   3d    Thursday    in    month,    Room    1856,    Transportation    Bldg., 
Chicago. 
International  Railway   Fuel   Association. — J.   G.   Crawford,   C.   B.   &   Q. 
R.    R.,   702    E.    51st   St.,    Chicago.      Next   meeting.    May    14-17,    Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 
Master    Boilermakers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St., 
New   York.      Annual   convention.    May   22-25,    Hotel    Jefferson,   Rich- 
mond,  Va. 
Master    Car    Builders'    Association. — J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg., 

Chicago.     Next   meeting.  June    13-20,   Atlantic  City,   N.  J. 
New   England  Railroad  Club. — W.   E.   Cade,  Jr.,   683   Atlantic  Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 
July,    August   and    September,    Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d   Fridrw  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   W.    39th   St.,   New    York. 
Niagara    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association. — Geo.    A.    J.    Hochgrebe,    623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y.     Meetings,   3d  Wednesday   in  month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Pacific    R-mlway    Club. — VV.     S.    Wollner,    Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern   Pacific    R.   R.,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 
Peoria    Association    of   Railroad    Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart,    410   Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 
Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.   Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
.luly    and    August.       Pittsburgh    Commercial     Club    Rooms,    Colonial- 
Annex   Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 
Railway   Development   Association. — D.    C.   Welty,   Commissioner   of  Agri- 
culture,   St.    L..    Iron    Mt.    &   So.,    1047    Railway   Exchange    Bldg.,    St. 
Louis.     Annual   meeting,   May  91 1,  Louisville,   Ky. 
Railway    Signal   Association. — C.    C.    Rosenberg,   Myers   Bldg.,    Bethlehem, 

Pa.     Next  meeting,  June  12-13,  Hotel  McAlpin,  N.  Y. 
Raiiway   Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.   C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,  Collinwood,  Ohio.     Annual  convention.  May  21-23,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 
Richmond    Railroad    Club. — F.    O.    Robinson,    C.    &    O.,    Richmond,    Va. 
Regular    meetings,    2d    Monday    in    month,     except    June,    July    and 
August. 
St.    Louis   Railway   Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,   Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 
Mo.      Regular  meetings,   2d   Friday   in   month,    except  June,   July   and 
August,   St.   Louis. 
Southern   &•    Southwestern    Railway    Club. — A.   J.   Merrill,   Grand   Bldg., 
Atlanta,   Ga.     Regular  meetings,   3d   Thursday,   January,   March,   May, 
Julv,  September,  November,   10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta. 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Traffic   Club    of    New    York. — C.    A.    Swope,    291    Broadway,    New    York. 
Regular    meetings,    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August,   Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — D.   L.  Wells,   Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.    R.,   1924 

Oliver  Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.      Meetings   bi-monthly,   Pittsburgh. 
Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — T.  F.   Mackie,  7122   Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June  19.  Fresno.  Cal. 
Utah    Society    of    Engineers. — Frank    W.    Moore,    1111    Newhouse    Bldg.. 
Salt    Lake    City,    Utah.      Regular   meetings,    3d    Friday    in    month,    ex- 
cept July  and   August,    Salt  Lake   City. 
Western    Canada    Railway    Club. — L.    Kon,    Immigration    Agent,    Grand 
Trunk    Pacific,    Winnipeg,    Man.      Regular    meetings,    2d    Monday,   ex- 
cept June,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 
Western    Railway    Club. — T.    W.    Taylor.    1112    Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago. 
Regular    meetings,    3d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
Augfust,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 
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The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  will  inaugurate  open-top  observa- 
tion car  service  through  the  Royal  Gorge  and  through  the  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison,  beginning  May  13. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  in  a  statement  given 
out  recently,  endorsed  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature providing  for  an  increase  in  passenger  fares  in  Illinois 
from  2  cents  a  mile  to  2.4  cents. 

A  hearing  will  take  place  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  St.  Louis  on  April  30,  on  the  petition  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  railroads 
operating  between  Illinois  points  and  St.  Louis  from  charging 
intrastate  rates  discriminatory  against  the  interstate  passenger 
rate  of  2.4  cents. 

The  schedules  of  the  Panama  Limited  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Sunset  Limited  of  the  Southern  Pacific  have  been 
changed  so  that  direct  connection  can  be  made  from  one  train 
to  the  other  at  New  Orleans,  La.  The  Panama  Limited  now 
arrives  in  New  Orleans  15  minutes  earlier  and  the  Sunset 
Limited  leaves  30  minutes  later,  the  extra  half  hour  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  running  time  between  New  Orleans  and  Houston, 
Tex. 

In  spite  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Missouri  State  Supreme 
Court,  permitting  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  to 
put  into  effect  freight  and  passenger  rates  higher  than  those 
provided  for  by  state  statute,  the  commission  has  postponed  the 
date  when  the  new  passenger  tariffs  shall  become  effective,  pend- 
ing a  hearing  set  for  May  31.  No  order  was  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  freight  rate  increase,  which  will  go  into  effect  twenty 
days   after  the  tariff   is   filed   with  the   commission. 

The  Illinois  Central  and  36  other  railroads  of  Illinois  recently 
filed  an  appeal  in  the  Sangamon  County  Circuit  Court  from  the 
order  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  grain  cars.  The  order  required  the 
railroads  to  distribute  grain  cars  at  various  stations  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  business  the  stations  have  done  on  the 
average  in  the  last  four  years  and  that  cars  be  distributed  among 
shippers  at  each  station  in  proportion  to  their  immediate  require- 
ments. 

With  reference  to  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Illinois  state 
legislature,  proposing  an  advance  in  intrastate  passenger  rates 
from  2  cents  to  2.4  cents,  the  directors  of  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association  have  passed  the  following  resolution : 
"Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  is  in 
favor  of  House  Bill  681,  which  provides  for  the  increase  of  the 
maximum  passenger  rate  in  Illinois  from  2  cents  to  2.4  cents, 
provided,  however,  the  measure  shall  be  so  amended  so  that  no 
increase  shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission.  We  believe  the  proposed  measure  is 
strictly  in  harmony  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would 
serve  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the  carriers,  but  of  the  in- 
dustries of  Illinois." 

The  aggregate  shortage  of  freight  cars  on  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  on  April  1,  as  reported  to  the  American  Rail- 
way As.sociation,  was  143,059.  This  was  an  increase  of  12,977 
cars  over  the  shortage  on  March  1,  and  was  the  largest  reported 
since  the  present  freight  congestion  and  shortage  began  last 
September,  as  well  as  the  largest  car  shortage  ever  reported 
by  the  railroads.  This  large  increase  in  shortage  is,  no  doubt, 
due  in  part  to  the  practice  of  shippers,  who,  because  of  their 
knowlcdpc  of  probable  delays,  double  tlieir  orders  accordingly. 
It  is  believed  also  that  in  reporting  shortages  there  is  much 
duplication.  A  shipper  frequently  files  an  identical  order  for 
cars  with  all  railroads  that  could  take  his  shipment.  Manufac- 
turers and  consumers  nowadays  frequently  place  orders  for 
materials  with  a  number  of  companies,  hoping  thereby  to  secure 
a  full  amount  of  material  needed,  and  each  recipient  of  these 
orders  then  usually  files  a  request  immediately  for  enough  cars 
for  the   whole   lot. 
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Embargo  on  Arms  to  Mexico 

All  important  cinliaiKt)  Irom  a  military  jx^iiit  of  view  was 
recently  placed  by  tlie  railroads  of  the  country  at  the  direction 
of  tiic  United  States  Government.  Hereafter  no  shipments  of 
arms  or  ammunition  may  be  moved  to  Mexican  border  points 
unless  covered  by  a  government  bill  of  lading  or  expressly 
approved  by  the  war  department.  The  prohibition  not  only 
covers  the  acceptance  of  shipments  at  points  of  origin,  but  also 
in  transit. 


Hardwood  Lumbermen  Oppose  Rate  Advances 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Association 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  April  17,  a  resolution  was  passed  which 
called  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  opposition  to  the  advanced  rates  proposed  by  the  rail- 
ways.    The  resolution  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"During  last  live  years  the  carriers  have  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived tremendous  increases  in  rates  on  forest  products.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  territory,  where  very 
heavy  increases  have  been  allowed,  in  some  instances  amounting 
to  40  per  cent.  In  L  &  S.  dockets  Nos.  184,  520,  745,  775  and 
other  advances  were  allowed.  In  the  last  named  docket  we  were 
practically  assured  by  the  carriers  that,  if  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting this  advance,  they  would  not  undertake  any  further  ad- 
vances in  hardwood  rates.  In  view  of  these  radical  advances  we 
feel  that  no  further  advances  should  be  allowed  from  this  section 
in  the  rates  on  hardwood  forest  products ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  any  advances  in  hardwood  rates  be  suspended, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hold  a  full  investiga- 
tion at  which  both  carriers  and  shippers  can  be  heard,  etc." 


Illinois  Manufacturers  Favor  Rate  Advances 

The  traffic  committee  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  the  following  resolution  relative  to  railroad 
rates : 

"Whereas,  Conditions  now  existing  compel  increased  expendi- 
tures by  the  carriers  to  meet  greater  operating  costs ;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  carriers  by  application  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  asked  permission  to  advance  rates  gen- 
erally from  5  per  cent  to  15  per  cent;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  after  due 
consideration,  deem  the  carriers'  application  for  increased  rates 
just;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  permit  the  carriers  by  appropriate  gen- 
eral tariffs,  to  establish  such  increased  rates  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  commission  they  are  justly  entitled  to,  and  that  pending 
conclusion  of  a  proper  but  not  too  protracted  investigation  by 
the  commission  such  tariffs  be  not  suspended  in  the  usual 
manner." 

Embargoes  Shifting 

Although  quite  a  number  of  embargoes  on  traffic  between  Chi- 
cago and  the  seaboard  are  being  lifted  or  modified  at  various 
points,  a  like  number  of  new  embargoes  are  being  placed  at 
other  points.  The  condition  of  traffic  in  this  area  seems  to  be 
one  of  shifting  from  one  point  to  another  rather  than  showing 
any  permanent  general  improvement.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson, 
which  on  March  24  placed  an  embargo  on  freight  from  con- 
necting lines  through  junction  points  south  and  west  of  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y.,  and  Albany,  destined  to  points  on  or  via  connect- 
ing lines  at  Schenectady,  Mechanicville,  Troy  and  Albany,  re- 
cently modified  that  embargo  to  permit  shipments  of  livestock, 
perishables,  railroad  and  government  freight.  It  will  also  accept 
coal,  iron  and  steel,  lumber  and  cement  when  cars  are  loaded  to 
full  marked  or  cubic  capacity.  On  April  19,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  placed  an  embargo  on  all  grain  billed  to  Altoona,  Pa., 
or  Renovo  for  reconsignment.  While  various  embargoes  on 
freight  destined  to  the  port  of  New  York  were  recently  modified, 
further  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  movement  of  freight  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Trans- 
portation Company  recently  extended  its  embargo  on  freight 
from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  nearby  points  to  cover 
all  freipht  from  connecting  lines  for  movement  northbound 
by    its    Baltimore-Boston    ocean    line.      Although    navigation    is 


opening  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  reservation  of  all  shipping 
space  for  government  supplies  has  forced  the  Canadian  I'acilic 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  to  embargo  all  export  freight  destined  to 
the  port  of  Montreal,  except  such  as  is  consigned  to  or  in  the 
care  of  A.  H.  Harris,  director  of  overseas  transports.  Of  late 
there  has  been  considerable  congestion  at  transfer  points  for 
1.  c.  1.  freight  in  Ohio.  Under  date  of  April  16  the  Erie  placed 
an  cmljargo  on  all  1.  c.  1.  freight  destined  west  to  Youngstown, 
except  foodstuffs,  perishables,  company  and  government  mate- 
rials. The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  similarly  embargoed 
all  1.  c.  1  freight  for  delivery  at  or  to  be  handled  through  its 
freight  house  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  strike  of  truckers  in  the 
joint  freight  house  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  and  the 
Hocking  Valley  at  Toledo,  caused  those  roads  to  place  an  em- 
bargo last  week  on  perishable  freight  in  1.  c.  1.  lots  destined 
for  that  point. 


Car  Service  Rules  Criticized 

Shippers  individually  and  collectively  are  showing  increasing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  car  service  rules,  which  have 
been  in  efifect  since  February  21.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  has  directed  the  presi- 
dent of  the  League  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  rules  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  also  with  the  commis- 
sion on  car  service  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  ex- 
pressing the  view  of  the  league  that  the  present  rules  have  not 
only  failed  to  improve  conditions,  but  have  seriously  interfered 
with  the  free  movement  of  the  traffic  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  rules  have  had  sufficient  trial  to  demonstrate  their  imprac- 
ticability. The  committee  recommends  that  the  attempt  to  en- 
force the  rules  now  in  operation  be  immediately  abandoned,  and 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  arrange  as  promptly 
as  possible  a  joint  conference  of  representatives  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  and  shipping  interests  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  a  satisfactory  plan  for  the  interchange  of  freight 
car    equipment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic  Association 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  March  17,  a  resolution  was  adopted  ex- 
pressing the  dissatisfaction  of  the  association  with  the  present 
rules,  and  urging  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hold  a  hearing  as  soon  as  possible  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  a  universal  car  pool,  and  after  a  prompt  and  thorough  in- 
quiry to  recommend  to  Congress  the  passage  of  a  bill  legalizing 
a  car  pool  arrangement  under  the  supervision  of  the  commis- 
sion. It  was  asserted  that  the  car  situation  which  has  been  con- 
fronting the  hardwood  forest  products  industry  of  the  South  for 
the  last  seven  months  has  necessitated  the  closing  of  plants, 
throwing  men  out  of  employment,  jeopardizing  investments  in 
the  industry  and  causing  great  financial  loss.  The  rules  have 
not  improved  the  situation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  in- 
stances have  had  the  efifect  of  absolutely  stopping  empty  foreign 
cars  from  coming  to  southern  lines. 

There  is  disaffection  also  in  the  ranks  of  railway  employees 
as  a  considerable  number  of  lines  are  refusing  to  abide  by  the 
rules,  among  which  are  the  following :  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment railways,  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  Canadian  Northern 
Ontario,  the  Canadian  Northern  Quebec,  the  Southern  Railway 
System,  the  Central  Vermont,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  the  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette, the  Quebec,  Montreal  &  Southern,  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco,  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis 
&  Western  and  the  Wabash.  The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  being  pressed  against  its  will  to  sign 
the  new  rules  by  the  commission  on  car  service  for  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, appealed  to  shippers  along  its  line  to  communicate  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their  approval  of  the  stand 
it  had  taken.  The  Frisco's  criticism  of  the  rules  is  in  part  as 
follows :  If  an  industry  receives  a  carload  of  freight  it  cannot 
reload  the  car  unless  it  can  load  it  to  the  owning  line  or  where 
the  owning  line  will  participate  in  the  through  freight  rate.  No 
matter  how  important  a  shipment  may  be,  the  consignee  must 
submit  to  having  the  car  hauled  away  empty  and  wait  until  an- 
other car  can  be  found  for  his  load.  The  rules  result  in  the 
movement  of  a  great  many  cars  empty  that  should  move  loaded 
and,  instead  of  relieving  a  freight  blockade,  add  to  it. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  21  tariffs  naming 
increased  switching  charges  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on  car- 
load freight  switched  between  industries  on  the  lines  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis,  and  points  of  interchange  with  connections  applicable  on 
:trafific  originating  at  or  destined  to  points  on  connecting  lines. 

An  informal  hearing  on  tariffs  filed  by  the  railroads  increasing 
rates  on  iron  ore  from  lake  ports  by  15  cents  per  ton  was  held 
before  the  suspension  board  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  Washington  on  Monday.  Representatives  of  a  num- 
ber of  furnace  operators  asked  that  the  tariffs  be  suspended  pend- 
ing the  issuance  of  the  commission's  report  on  its  general  in- 
vestigation of  ore  rates,  saying  that  while  they  were  willing 
to  help  the  railroads  they  could  not  stand  two  increases.  When 
someone  mentioned  Clifford  Thome's  statement  that  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  had  contracted  for  some  coal  at  $1.08  a  ton, 
R.  H.  Large,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania,  said  that 
his  company  had  contracted  for  about  two  million  tons  at  a 
minimum  price  of  $1.90,  which  was  an  increase  of  80  cents  as 
compared  with  last  year's  price,  and  that  for  the  still  greater 
part  of  its  requirement  yet  unfilled  the  price  would  be  even 
greater. 


tablish  a  custom.  Judgment  for  the  plaintif?  was  reversed  and 
the  case  dismissed.— \.  C.  &  St.  L.  v.  Myers  (Tenn.),  192  S.  W. 
168.     Decided  l'"el)ruary  21,  1917. 


STATE    COMMISSIONS 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  on  April  25  to  show  cause 
for  the  issuance  of  $136,823,800  of  securities  without  the  authority 
■of  the  commission. 

The  new  public  utilities  act  of  Utah,  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  which  a  public  utilities  commission  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers was  created,  became  effective  upon  the  approval  of  the 
governor  on  March  8,  1917.  Under  the  act  all  public  utilities, 
including  transportation  companies,  are  required  to  file  with 
the  commission  their  schedules  of  rates  and  fares,  as  well  as 
rules  and  regulations  governing  them.  The  act  contains  the 
usual  prohibitions  against  discrimination  and  rebating,  and  per- 
mits the  granting  of  free  transportation  only  to  certain  ex- 
cepted classes  such  as  employees  of  common  carriers  and  their 
families,  ministers  of  religion,  persons  engaged  in  charitable  or 
eleemosynary   work,   etc. 

COURT   NEWS 

Sufficiency   of  Notice  of  Arrival  of  Freight 

The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that  a  railroad  com- 
pany in  discharge  of  the  diligence  required  of  it  to  notify  the 
owner  of  freight  on  its  arrival  at  destination,  under  the  Texas 
statute,  is  not  bound  to  look  for  such  person  at  any  place  other 
than  the  place  of  destination,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  to 
put  himself  in  position  to  receive  such  notice  at  such  place. — 
Texas  &  New  Orleans  v.  Patterson  (Tex.),  192  S.  W.,  585. 
Decided    February    21,    1917. 


Rules  as  to  Car  Inspection 

In  an  action  by  the  employee  of  a  shipper  for  injuries  received 
after  loading  a  car,  by  the  car  door,  the  fastenings  of  which  were 
loose,  falling  on  him,  it  appeared  that  the  railroad  had  a  rule 
requiring  shippers  to  present  the  inspection  card  with  the  bill  of 
lading,  the  inspection  to  be  made  before  loading  the  car.  The 
Tennessee  Supreme  Court  held  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper  to  observe  this  rule  exonerates  the  railroad  from  liability 
for  a  defective  condition  of  the  car.  The  mere  act  of  placing  an 
uninspected  car  on  the  shipper's  loading  track  did  not  give  him 
an  implied  invitation  to  load  the  car.  Nor  did  such  act  extend 
an  implied  invitation  to  an  employee  of  the  shipper  to  use  the 
car,  since  the  railroad  owed  him  no  duty  save  through  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  shipper.  A  mere  showing  that  one  car  had 
l)een  loaded  without  such  prior  inspection  was  insufficient  to  es- 


Sufficiency  of  Employees  for  Job 

In  an  action  by  a  track  man  for  injury  resulting  in  a  rupture, 
it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  with  three  others,  was  ordered  to 
lift  a  rail  for  which  work  eight  men  should  have  been  used. 
The  Montana  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  his  injury  was  his  foreman's  order.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
four  men  had  just  lifted  another  rail  of  the  same  size  and 
weight  in  a  different  place  and  to  a  different  height  did  not 
impute  to  him  knowledge,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  rail  was 
too  heavy.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  v/as  affirmed.— Sorenson 
v.    Northern   Pacific    (Mont.),   163   Pac,  559. 

Verbal  Train  Orders 

In  a  conductor's  suit  for  personal  injuries  from  a  collision 
the  issue  was  whether  a  verbal  order  required  him  to  hold  his 
train  or  to  proceed.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  held 
that  expert  testimony,  that  in  the  operation  of  trains  written 
orders  are  safer  than  verbal  orders,  was  inadmissible;  and  the 
erroneous  admission  of  such  testimony  was  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  jury  by  suggesting  that,  if  the  plaintiff's  order  to  hold 
the  train  was  verbal,  he  was  excusable  if  he  forgot  it  or  gave 
it  his  own  construction.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  there- 
fore reversed.— Kuhn  v.  Ligonier  Valley  (Pa.),  100  Atl.,  142. 
Decided    January    8,    1917. 

Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act  Superseding  State  Law 

A  Florida  statute  defines  the  liabilities  of  railroad  companies 
in  certain  cases,  and  creates  a  presumption  of  negligence  in  case 
of  damage  done  to  persons  by  the  running  of  the  locomotives  or 
cars  or  other  machinery  of  a  railroad  company.  The  Florida 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  this  provision  as  to  presumption  of 
negligence  is  a  matter  of  substance  affecting  the  liability  of 
railroad  companies,  and,  being  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  the  federal  employers'  liability  act,  it  is  superseded  by  the 
federal  act,  which  is  paramount  and  conclusive  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  applicable.  Under  that  act  the  burden  is  on  the  plaintiff 
to  prove  negligence  of  the  defendant  that  proximately  caused 
the  injury  alleged.— L.  &  N.  v.  Rhoda  (Fla.),  74  So.,  19.  De- 
cided  January    18,    1917. 


Hauling  Defective  Cars  to  Repair  Points 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati  has  further  con- 
strued section  4  of  the  amendment  of  1910  to  the  Safety  Ap- 
pliance Act.  This  amendment,  the  court  said,  was  passed  by 
Congress  to  modify  the  strictness  of  the  act  so  as  to  permit  the 
hauling  of  defective  cars  from  the  place  where  they  are  found 
to  be  defective  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  repairs  can  be  made. 
The  question  in  the  appeal  concerned  the  construction  which  is 
to  be  put  on  the  exception  in  the  section  reading:  "nothing  in 
this  proviso  shall  be  construed  to  permit  the  hauling  of  defective 
cars  by  means  of  chains  instead  of  drawbars,  in  revenue  trains, 
or  in  association  with  other  cars  that  are  commercially  used, 
unless  such  defective  cars  contain  livestock  or  perishable  freight." 
The  construction  urged  by  the  railroad  and  adopted  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  is  that  the  clause  excepts  defective  chained- 
up  cars  from  the  general  hauling  permission  given  in  the  body 
of  the  proviso,  and  as  to  them  restricts  that  permission  to  some 
method  which  does  not  involve  hauling  them  in  association  with 
other  cars  commercially  used;  and  thus  by  inference  it  permits 
the  hauling  of  a  chained-up  car  to  the  nearest  repair  point  by 
an  engine  devoted  to  only  that  car,  or  to  hospital  trains ;  or  per- 
haps in  some  other  way.  The  court  rejected  the  alternative  con- 
struction contended  for  by  the  Government  and  adopted  by  the 
court  below.  By  this  construction  the  exception  would  refer  to 
three  different  classes  of  cars  and  would  forbid  the  hauling  of 
defective  cars  (a)  by  means  of  chains  instead  of  drawbars;  (b) 
in  revenue  trains,  or  (c)  in  association  with  other  cars  com- 
mercially used.  If  this  construction  were  right,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  said,  defective  cars  could  not  be  hauled  at  all  by  means 
of  chains  instead  of  drawbars,  nor  could  they  be  taken  even  to 
the  nearest  repair  point  unless  by  themselves  and  not  in  asso- 
ciation with  commercial  cars.  The  judgment  of  the  district  court, 
which   penalized  the  Erie   for  hauling  five   defective  cars   from 
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its  N  K  yard  at  Youngstowii,  Ohio,  to  its  Briar  Hill  yard,  four 
miles  away,  in  a  train  in  which  there  were  mixed  empties  and 
loaded  cars  in  commercial  use  and  intcrestate  commerce,  was 
reversed. — United  Slates  v.  Erie.     Decided  March  8,  1917. 

The  I'^cdcral  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  a  decision  by  Judge  Cochran,  handed  down  October  14, 
1916,  holds  that  hauling  a  defective  car  before  the  defect  is  dis- 
covered is  unlawful.  As  under  the  original  act  any  hauling  of 
a  defectively  equipped  car  was  a  violation  thereof,  and  the 
amendment  (April  14,  1910)  only  permits  hauling  of  such  a  car 
after  discovery  of  its  defective  condition  to  the  nearest  repair 
point  for  repairs,  any  other  hauling  and  hence  a  hauling  before 
discovery,  though  without  fault  in  not  discovering,  is  a  violation 
of  the  statute. 

This  was  in  a  case  against  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  charging 
violation  of  the  law  in  moving  a  car  from  Covington,  Ky.,  to- 
ward Silver  Grove,  Ky.,  about  ten  miles,  an  interstate  car  with 
a  defective  coupling  apparatus.  The  car  came  from  a  connecting 
road  at  Cincinnati,  just  north  of  Covington.  It  was  in  proper 
condition  w'hen  it  left  Cincinnati ;  there  was  no  inspection  at 
Covington  ;  and  the  defect  was  discovered  and  repaired  at  Silver 
Grove,  which  was  the  first  place  where  the  work  could  have  been 
done.  It  appears  that  the  defect  was  not  discovered  until  the 
car  reached  Silver  Grove.     The  court  says : 

"Beyond  question,  under  the  safety  appliance  act  as  it  stood 
before  the  amendment  of  April  14,  1910,  the  hauling  of  these 
cars  was  a  violation  thereof.  According  to  the  construction 
placed  on  the  act  by  the  Supreme  Court,  though  a  defect  arose 
from  no  fault  of  the  railroad  company,  and  though  it  was  igno- 
rant thereof  and  in  no  fault  in  not  discovering  it,  if  the  railroad 
company  hauled  it  any  distance  for  any  purpose,  it  violated  the 
act.  The  amendment  was  enacted  to  relieve  the  statute  of,  at 
least,  some  of  its  absoluteness.  The  question  is :  To  what  ex- 
tent it  did  so.  It  provides  that  in  case  the  coupling  apparatus 
becomes  defective  whilst  the  car  is  being  used  it  'may  be  hauled 
from  the  place  where  such  equipment  was  first  discovered  to  be 
defective  or  insecure  to  the  nearest  available  point  where  such 
car  can  be  repaired.'  It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  hauling  of 
a  defectively  equipped  car  which  the  amendment  permits  is  from 
the  place  where  the  defective  condition  was  first  discovered  to 
the  nearest  repair  point,  and,  as  it  has  been  construed,  then  only 
for  the  purpose  of  repair.  It  says  nothing  about  hauling  such 
car  before  such  discovery.  Possibly  there  is  room  to  say  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  the  amendment,  if  we  may  personify  it,  that 
there  would  be  any  violation  of  the  act  if  it  was  hauled  before 
discovery,  at  least  if  there  was  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
road company  in  not  discovering  it  sooner,  and,  even  more  than 
this,  to  wit,  that  it  is  the  presupposition  of  the  amendment  that 
there  would  be  no  violation  in  such  a  case.  It  would  seem  to  be 
just  as  harsh  to  punish  a  railroad  company  for  hauling  a  de- 
fective car.  when  it  was  not  at  fault  in  discovering  its  condition, 
as  for  hauling  it  after  discovery  to  a  repair  point  for  repairs, 
when  it  could  not  be  repaired  at  the  place  of  discovery.  If  the 
permission  of  the  amendment  is  limited  to  the  latter  hauling 
what  we  have  then  is  this:  If  a  car  becomes  defective  out  on 
the  road  at  a  point  where  it  cannot  be  repaired,  and  it  is  at  once 
discovered,  there  is  no  violation  of  the  act  in  hauling  the  car  to 
the  nearest  point  for  repairs ;  but  if  it  is  not  discovered  there 
is  a  violation  in  hauling  the  car  from  that  point  thereto,  though 
there  may  be  no  fault  in  not  discovering  it  before  reaching  such 
point,  and  it  is  discovered  and  repaired  thereat." 

The  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts,  in  a  number  of  cases 
cited,  sustain  the  rule  now  laid  down.  One  of  the  decisions 
("226    Fed.,    683)    is    by    Judge    Martin    A.    Knapp,    who    said: 

"Without  multiplying  quotations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
original  act  as  construed  by  the  courts  made  the  carrier  liable 
for  any  and  every  movement  on  its  line,  in  interstate  commerce, 
of  a  car  whose  coupling  apparatus  was  out  of  order.  Under  no 
circumstances  could  such  a  car  be  hauled  or  used  without  vio- 
lating the  statute ;  and  the  penalty  was  incurred  when  a  car  was 
moved  in  a  defective  condition,  even  if  the  carrier  had  been 
vigilant  to  discover  the  defect  and  yet  was  actually  unaware  of 
its  existence.  Indeed  it  was  the  severity  of  this  absolute  pro- 
hibition, which  did  not  exempt  the  necessary  movement  to  a 
repair  shop,  that  led  to  the  remedial  amendment  above  quoted. 
But  the  relief  thereby  granted  is  limited  by  its  express  terms  and 
manifest  intent,  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  its  further  ex- 
tension.    .     .     ." 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Government  Wins  Land  Grant  Suit 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  decision  handed 
down  on  Monday,  affirmed  a  decree  of  the  district  court  tor 
the  district  of  Oregon,  enjoining  the  Southern  Pacific  from  dis- 
posing of  timber  and  minerals  on  lands  comprised  in  the  grant 
to  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad.  The  court  also  upheld  the 
Chamberlain-Ferris  law  passed  by  Congress  in  1916  forfeiting 
the  railroad's  title  to  over  2,000,000  acres  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington land,  and  providing  for  a  government  sale  of  the  land, 
minerals,  timber,  etc.  The  court  held  that  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  enjoining  sale  by  the  railroad  of  timber  and  minerals 
on  the  land  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  previous  orders 
of  the   Supreme   Court. 


Commission  Paid  to  Forwarder  Is  a  Rebate 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  against 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  has  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  (222  Fed.,  685), 
holding  that  a  forwarder  of  freight,  who  sends  in  his  own  name 
all  the  freight  he  can  over  a  railroad  which,  in  consideration  of 
the  business  thus  obtained,  pays  him  a  commission  or  salary  cal- 
culated on  the  freight  moneys  received  by  the  railroad  from 
him,  is  a  "shipper,"  and  the  payment  in  the  form  of  commission 
or  salary  or  otherwise  is  a  "rebate"  or  concession  in  violation 
of  the  interstate  commerce  act. 

The  suit  was  instituted  at  the  request  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  prevent  the  road  from  carrying  freight  at 
less  than  the  established  rates.  The  opinion  of  the  court  is  by 
Justice  Holmes.  George  W.  Sheldon  &  Co.  is  an  Illinois  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  forwarding  business  in  New  York  City, 
bringing  goods  from  Europe  and  charging  the  importers  for  the 
transportation  and  such  other  services  as  it  may  perform.  Of 
course  the  expectation  is  that  it  will  make  a  profit,  though  from 
the  uncertainty  of  ocean  freight  charges  it  may  lose,  as  the 
contract  was  made  in  advance.  By  arrangement  with  the  Le- 
high Valley  goods  were  to  be  sent  over  that  road  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  for  doing  so  the  forwarder  received  from  the 
road  a  varying  percentage  on  the  published  rates  and  also  a 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  The  district  court  [for  the  southern 
district  of  New  Y'ork]  on  April  6,  1915,  issued  an  injunction  as 
l)rayed. 

The  court  says  that  "as  toward  tlie  railroad  George  W. 
Sheldon  &  Co.  is  consignor  and  consignee,  and  although  it  may 
be  in  no  case  the  owner,  that  does  not  concern  the  railroad. 
Upon  the  admitted  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt  and  it  is  not 
denied  that  it  is  to  all  itnents  the  shipper  of  the  goods.  If  the 
shipper  were  the  owner  an  allowance  would  be  contrary  to  the 
law.  The  carrier  cannot  inquire  whether  the  shipper  is  the 
owner,  and  therefore  the  statute  expresses  a  necessary  policy 
when  it  forbids  in  universal  terms'  refunding  in  any  manner  any 
portion  of  the  tariff  rates.  Any  payment  made  by  a  carrier  to 
a  shipper  in  consideration  of  his  shipping  goods  over  the  car- 
rier's line,  comes  within  the  prohibition. 

"It  is  true  no  doubt  that  Sheldon  maintains  offices,  advertises 
the  railroad,  solicits  traffic  for  it,  and  does  various  other  useful 
things,  and  in  short,  we  assume,  benefits  the  road  and  earns  its 
money,  if  it  were  allowable  to  earn  money  in  that  way.  It  is  true 
also  that  in  I.  C.  C.  v.  Peavey,  222  U.  S..  42,  an  owner  of  prop- 
erty transported  was  held  entitled,  under  section  15  of  the  act, 
to  an  allowance  for  furnishing  a  part  of  the  transportation  that 
the  carrier  was  bound  to  furnish.  But  that  case  goes  to  the 
verge  of  what  is  permitted  by  the  act.  The  services  rendered 
by  Sheldon,  although  in  a  personal  sense  'connected  with  such 
transportation,'  were  not  connected  with  it  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  carriage — were  not  'transportation  service'  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Union  Pacific  v.  Updike,  222  U.  S.,  215,  220— and  in 
our  opinion  were  not  such  services  as  were  contemplated  in  the 
act  of  June  29,  1906,  amending  -ection  fifteen  of  the  original 
ict. 

"There  is  some  criticism  of  the  form  of  the  decree  [of  the 
district  court],  but  it  prohibits  with  sufficient  plainness  all  pay- 
ments to  Sheldon,  whether  by  way  of  salary,  commission,  or 
otherwise,  in  consideration  of  the  shipment  of  goods  by  Sheldon 
over  the  appellant's  line."  The  decree  was  affirmed.— Lehigh 
Valley  v.  United  States.     Decided  April  9.  1917. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Frank  C.  Wright  has  been  appointed  a  vice-president  of  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook,  with  headquarters  at  Bangor,  Me.,  in 
charge  of  industrial  development  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  president. 

Whitefoord  R.  Cole,  who  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 
with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1874,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  was 
educated  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  graduating 
in  the  class  of  1894. 
Mr.  Cole  has  been 
a  director  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis,  and  since  1913 
also  president  of  the 
Nashville  &  Decatur, 
which  is  leased  to  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville. 
He  is  a  director  of  the 
Nashville  Railway  & 
Light  Company  and  of 
a  number  of  industrial 
companies;  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Napier  Iron 
Works  and  the  Crescent 
Coal  Company  of  western  Kentucky.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Col.  E.  W.  Cole,  who  was  president  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
&  St.  Louis  from  1868  to  1880. 

Oliver  Martin  Spencer,  general  solicitor  for  the  Missouri 
district  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  ofifice  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  elected  general  counsel  for  the  sys- 
tem, with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  111.  He  was 
born  in  Buchanan 
county,  Mo.,  on  August 
23,  1849,  and  graduated 
from  Christian  Univer- 
sity at  Canton,  Mo.,  in 
1873.  During  1874  and 
1875  he  attended  the 
Harvard  Law  School, 
from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws.  He  began  the 
practice  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession at  St.  Joseph  in 
1875,  and  in  1880  was 
elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney. In  1887  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit court,  and  resigned 
in  1891  to  become  gen- 
eral solicitor  for  the 
Missouri  district  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  position  he  continued  to  fill 
up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment,  as  noted  above.  Judge 
Spencer  has  represented  the  Burlington  in  much  important  liti- 
gation, and  particularly  in  the  Missouri  maximum  freight  rate 
case,  which  was  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
He  succeeds  Chester  M.  Dawes,  deceased. 

W'illiam  Church  Osborn  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  succeeding  George 
J.  Gould  resigned,  and  J.  L.  Lancaster,  first  vice-president  and 
receiver,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  elected  president. 


O.  M.  Spencer 


Robert  Irwin,  assistant  claim  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  Coast  Lines,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has 
been  appointed  claim  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding W.  M.  Miller,  resigned.  Leo  Jessen  of  the  claim  de- 
partment has  been  appointed  assistant  claim  agent,  succeeding 
Robert   Irwin,   promoted. 

Operating 

H.  F.  Burch,  acting  general  superintendent  of  the  Greenwich 
&  Johnsonville  at  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent,  with  office  at  Greenwich. 

J.  M.  Baths  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Peoria 
&  Pekin  Union,  with  headquarters  at  Peoria,  III.,  vice  George 
Walliser,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  railway. 

C.  F.  Seymour  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Salt  Lake  division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  succeeding  D.  E.  Wilcox,  transferred. 

J.  L.  Brown,  assistant  car  accountant  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  car  ac- 
countant with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  W.  E.  Beecham, 
assigned  to  other   duties. 

George  Walliser,  superintendent  of  the  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union 
at  Peoria,  111.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Peoria  Railway  Terminal  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Peoria, 
succeeding  J.    H.    Harris,   resigned. 

George  Dunglinson,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  general 
manager  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  with  office  at  Bluefield,  W. 
Va.  Jrle  will  have  supervision  of  the  company's  fuel  supply  and 
will  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 

J.  H.  Lockett,  superintendent  of  the  Ogden,  Logan  &  Utah, 
and  D.  H.  Robinson,  superintendent  of  overhead  power,  have 
resigned  and  their  offices  are  abolished.  The  duties  of  the  super- 
intendent will  be  divided  between  C.  C.  Swinger  and  J.  D. 
Boudell,  trainmasters.  The  duties  of  superintendent  of  overhead 
power  will  be  assumed  by  R.  W.  Armstrong,  chief  engineer. 

W.  M.  Legg,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Georgia. 
Southwestern  &  Gulf  (Albany  &  Northern),  has  been  elected 
also  general  manager  of  the  Valdosta,  Moultrie  &  Western,  in 
charge  of  the  accounting,  traffic,  operating  and  maintenance  de- 
partments, and  C.  F.  Fincher,  auditor  of  the  Georgia,  South- 
western &  Gulf  has  been  elected  auditor  also  of  the  Valdosta, 
Moultrie  &  Gulf.     Both  with  offices  at  Albany,  Ga. 

F.  P.  Smith,  general  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  has  assumed  charge  of  the  Huntington 
freight  station  in  connection  with  his  other  duties,  H.  C.  Hite 
having  been  promoted;  the  office  of  agent  at  Huntington  is  now 
consolidated  with  the  office  of  general  agent.  G.  N.  Hancock, 
general  agent  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  been  granted  six 
months'  leave  of  absence  and  his  former  position  has  been 
abolished. 

Otto  Emanuel  Ilalberg,  freight  car  distributor  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  transportation  with  the  same  headquarters. 
He  was  born  at  Ottumwa,  la.,  on  September  17,  1887,  and  entered 
railway  service  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  in  October, 
1902,  as  an  office  boy  in  the  operating  department.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  promoted  from  time  to  time,  until  now  he  be- 
comes assistant  superintendent  of  traiisportntion. 

M.  J.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  North- 
ern division,  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  office  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  this  division  now  includes  the  line  from  Illmo,  Mo., 
to  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  all  branches  between  these  points,  also 
Pine  Bluff  terminals ;  E.  Richards,  superintendent  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Middle  division, 
with  office  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Texas,  this  division  includes  the 
line  from  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  the 
branches  between  these  points,  also  the  line  from  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Texas,  to  Tyler ;  J.  E.  Callahan,  superintendent  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  South- 
ern division,  with  office  at  Tyler,  Texas,  this  division  includes  all 
lines  south  and  west  of  Tyler,  Texas,  and  Tyler  terminals. 

William  Tansley,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  has 
alreadv  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  December 
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27,  1S72,  at  Shclbiinic,  Out.  Ho  was  nhicatid  in  tlic  luihlic 
schools  and  began  railway  work  in  Seplcmbtr,  1889,  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  serving  as  oi)erating  agent  at  varions  places 
until  19(.)1.  and  during  the  next  five  years  he  served  as  train 
despatchcr  at  Toronto.  He  was  then  for  six  years  chief 
despatclicr  and  rules  instructor  at  the  same  place.  In  1912  he 
was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  at  Havelock,  and  later 
was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity,  first  to  Toronto  and  later 
to  Smiths  I'alls.  I'rom  June  to  December,  1915,  he  was  acting 
superintendent  of  car  service  at  Montreal,  and  then  was  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Montreal  terminals.  In  February 
of  the  following  year  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity 
to  London,  Ont.  On  February  1,  1917,  he  was  appointed  acting 
superintendent  at  the  same  place,  and  now  becomes  superintend- 
ent of  the  Laurentian  division  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Hanson  V.  Hilliker,  whose  appointment  as  car  service  agent 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  was 
announced  in  these  columns  last  week,  was  born  at  Davenport, 
la.,  on  October  19,  1856,  and  entered  railway  service  in  January, 
1873,  as  a  telegraph  operator  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  being  later  agent  and  train  despatcher  for  the  same  com- 
pany. In  February.  1884,  he  became  train  despatcher  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  three  years  later  was  promoted  to  assistant 
to  chief  despatcher.  He  was  appointed  assistant  division  super- 
intendent at  Green  River,  Wyo.,  on  April  1,  1902,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ogden,  Utah,  in  April,  1904.  On  June  1,  1905,  he  was 
promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Utah  division  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Oregon  Short  Line  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  resigned  that 
position  in  January,  1907.  From  February,  1907,  to  date  he  has 
been  with  the  Union  Pacific  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers, trainmaster  at  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  superintendent  of 
the  Union  Depot  &  Railway  Company,  Denver,  Colo.,  trans- 
portation inspector  and  chairman  of  the  efficiency  committee,  and 
superintendent  of  the  union  station  at  Omaha,  Nebr.  He  now 
becomes  car  service  agent,  succeeding  to  part  of  the  duties  re- 
linquished  by  W.   A.   Whitney,   resigned. 

Edward  C.  Manson,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Union  Pacific  system, 
with  office  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  was  made  in  these  columns  three 
weeks  ago,  was  born  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  January  21,  1865.  He 
entered  railway  service  on  September  1,  1880,  as  a  telegraph  op- 
erator with  the  Scioto  Valley,  now  a  part  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western.  In  July,  1881,  he  was  employed  by  the  Ohio  Central 
as  an  operator,  and  in  May,  1882,  was  made  operator  and  agent 
for  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Toledo.  From  March, 
1883,  to  October,  1887,  he  was  operator  and  train  despatcher  for 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  from  October,  1887,  to 
May,  1895,  he  was  train  despatcher  and  trainmaster  on  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line.  On  June  1,  1895,  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  car  service  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern, 
and  on  May  1,  1897,  returned  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line_  as  chief 
despatcher.  He  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Idaho 
division  on  December  25,  1898,  and  on  June  1,  1905,  he  went  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  as  superintendent  of  the  Salt  Lake  division. 
On  June  1,  1910,  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  and 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  on 
July  1,  1914,  was  made  superintendent  of  transportation  and 
telegraph.  He  is  now  appointed  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  entire  Union  Pacific  system,  succeeding  W.  A.  Whit- 
ney, resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

William  A.  Baldwin,  general  superintendent  of  the  Erie  lines 
east  of  Salamanca,  with  office  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  lines  west,  with  headquarters  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  vice  Franklin  G.  Robbins,  who  has  been 
transferred  as  general  superintendent  to  the  Chicago  division; 
John  J.  Mantell,  superintendent  of  terminals  at  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  lines 
east,  vice  Mr.  Baldwin;  Augustus  E.  Ruffer,  superintendent  of 
the  Wyoming  division  at  Dunmore,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  transportation,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
vice  George  W.  Kirtley,  assigned  to  other  duties;  Henry  O. 
Dunkle,  general  manager  and  assistant  to  president  at  Chicago, 
has  been  assigned  to  other  duties  as  assistant  to  president  at 
Chicago;  Frederick  B.  Lincoln,  general  manager  at  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  terminals,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York;  John  B.  Dickson,  general  manager  at 
Youngstown,   Ohio,  has  been  assigned  to  other  duties;   Edward 
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J.  Fdiiuinds,  trainmaster  of  the  Buffalo  division  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
lias  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Dunmore,  Pa.,  succeeding  A.  E.  Ruffer,  and 
Harrison  M.  Mills  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Marion 
terminal,  with  headquarters  at  Marion,  Ohio.  The  offices  of  the 
general  manager  at  New  York,  Youngstown  and  Chicago,  and 
of  superintendent,  Chicago  division,  have  been  abolished.  Ef- 
fective   May    1. 

Traffic 

P.  J.  Brady  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  of  the 
I'nion   Pacific  at  New  York  City. 

Edwin  L.  Lewis,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  witli  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  already  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  born 
on  September  17,  1882, 
at  Lansford,  Pa.  He 
began  railway  work  on 
March  12,  1903,  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading 
as  a  clerk,  and  in  June, 
1906,  was  promoted  to 
assistant  chief  clerk. 
On  December  1,  1909, 
he  was  appointed  dis- 
trict passenger  agent  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which 
position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  assistant 
general  passenger  agent 
of  the  same  road,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as 
above  noted.  Mr.  Lewis' 
entire  railway  service 
has  been  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia   &    Reading. 

Ellis  Farnsworth,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  announced  in  these  columns  last  week, 
received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Dalton 
(Ga.)  high  school,  and 
later  completed  a  course 
in  a  business  college 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
He  entered  railway  serv- 
ice on  October  1,  1892, 
with  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  general 
southern  agent  at  Chat- 
tanooga. After  six 
years  of  service  in  this 
department,  during 
w  h  i  c  h  time  he  was 
given  several  minor  pro- 
motions, he  was  ap- 
pointed traveling  pas- 
senger agent  at  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  Five  years 
later  he  was  transferred 
to     Denver,     Colo.        In 

1905  he  was  promoted  to  general  agent,  passenger  department, 
at  Chicago,  111.,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill  up  to  the 
time  of  his  present  appointment,  as  noted  above. 

B.  M.  Flippin,  assistant  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters. 

George  Edward  Schnitzer.  whose  appointment  as  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with 
office  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  noted  in  these  columns  two  weeks 
ago.  was  born  at  Palmyra,  Mo.,  on  November  7.  1882.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at 
.^t.  Louis,  ]\Io.,  in  August,  1898,  holding  various  minor  positions 
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until  made  chief  claim  clerk  in  1905.  In  February,  1906,  he  re- 
signed to  take  charge  of  the  claim  department  of  the  Wabash  at 
St.  Louis,  but  left  this  road  in  October,  1906,  to  go  with  the  St. 
Louis  Transfer  Company,  in  charge  of  the  reconsignment  de- 
partment. He  returned  to  the  Wabash  in  January,  1907,  and  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  warehouses  at  St.  Louis,  resigning 
in  November,  1907,  to  re-enter  the  employ  of  the  St.  Louis 
Transfer  Company.  In  September,  1909,  he  went  to  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  being  assigned  to  the  commercial  office 
at  St.  Louis.  In  January,  1912,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to 
the  general  agent  with  the  same  headquarters,  being  later  pro- 
moted to  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of 
that  company.  He  now  becomes  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
succeeding  J.  E.  Johanson,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another 
company. 

Irving  M.  Griffin,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  freight 
traffic  manager,   with   the   same  headquarters.     He   was   born  at 

Brownsville,  Tenn.,  on 
August  6,  1875,  and  was 
educated  at  Mt.  Leb- 
anon University,  Mt. 
Lebanon,  La.,  later  at- 
tending Howard  Payne 
College,  Brownwood, 
Tex.  On  September  1, 
1893,  he  entered  railway 
service  with  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  North- 
ern as  a  clerk  in  the 
local  freight  office  at 
Palestine,  Tex.  From 
]P98  to  1899  he  was  chief 
c'.erk  at  Houston,  Tex., 
•  nd  during  1899  and 
'  900  was  soliciting 
I'reight  agent,  with  the 
same  headquarters.  In 
1901,  he  was  appointed 
joint  agent  for  the  In- 
ternational &  Great 
Northern,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  at  Mineola,  Tex.  In  1905  he  was  made  city  passenger, 
ticket  and  local  freight  agent  for  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  at  Houston,  and  during  1907  and  1908  was  joint  agent 
for  the  latter  road,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Gal- 
veston, Houston  &  Henderson  at  Galveston.  During  1908  and 
1909  he  was  general  agent  for  the  International  &  Great  North- 
ern at  Galveston,  and  from  1909  to  April  1,  1910,  he  was  general 
cotton  agent  at  Palestine,  Tex.,  on  the  latter  date  also  assuming 
the  duties  of  division  freight  agent.  On  July  1,  1911,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
at  Dallas,  and  in  December,  1913,  was  promoted  to  general 
freight  agent.  He  was  advanced  to  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager in  May,  1916,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill  up  to  the 
time  of  his  present  appointment,  as  noted  above,  became 
effective. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

.•\.  R.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Cane  Fork, 
W.  Va.,  vice  D.  S.  Baals  transferred. 

D.  E.  Barton  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  shops 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  A.  Greorge,  granted  leave  of  absence. 

C.  J.  Rist  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Fere 
Marquette,  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Johnson,  re- 
signed, to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

A.  E.  Pratt,  signal  supervisor  of  the  Erie  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  been  transferred  to  Marion,  Ohio,  as  signal  supervisor  of 
the  Kent  division  in  place  of  F.  Bridge,  resigned. 

Joseph  F.  Donellan  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  office 
at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  succeeding  George  S.  Graham,  resigned. 

C.  Hench,  master  carpenter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  master  carpenter  of  the  Schuyl- 
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kill  division,  with  headquarters  at  Reading,  Pa.,  vice  J.  S.  Wal- 
lace, promoted. 

James  Hall,  master  car  repairer  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Coast 
division,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  foreman  of  passenger  cars  and  repairs  and  con- 
struction at  Sacramento. 

Galen  B.  Owen  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  Milton  A.  Baird,  chief  signal  in- 
spector at  Jersey  City,  has  been  appointed  signal  engineer.  Both 
with  headquarters  at  New   York, 

M.  H.  Doughty,  assistant  to  chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware^ 
Lackawanna  &  Western  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer,  with  office  at  Hoboken,  succeeding  G.  T. 
Hand,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

R.  B.  Robinson,  engineer  mamtenance  of  way  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  will  in  future  have  supervision 
over  all  signal  department  matters  heretofore  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  superintendent  of  transportation  and  telegraph. 

R.  N.  Priest,  a  construction  engineer  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  at  Arkansas 
City,  Kan.,  succeeding  H.  J.  Moore.  L.  M.  Townsend,  acting 
division  engineer  at  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  di- 
vision engineer  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  L.  C. 
Graves.  L.  G.  Harris,  acting  division  engineer  at  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  at  this  point,  suc- 
ceeding Claude  Betson.  Irving  Anderson,  office  engineer  at 
Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  acting  division  engineer  at 
Marceline,  Mo.,  succeeding  W.  C.  Baisinger,  transferred. 

Harold  Knight,  signal  engineer  of  the  Erie  at  Jersey  City,. 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  main- 
tenance, with  headquarters  at  New  York.  Effective  May  1. 
He  was  born  on  October  28,  1881,  at  Stockport  Station,  Dela- 
ware county.  New  York,  and  was  educated  at  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  University.  He  began  railway  work  in  August, 
1904.  on  the  Erie,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  when 
he  was  with  the  Northern  Central,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  his  entire 
railway  service  has  been  with  the  Erie.  In  1904  he  served  as 
a  rodman  at  Elmira  on  the  Susquehanna  division ;  the  following 
year  he  was  consecutively  transitman  and  assistant  engineer  at 
Hornell,  and  in  1908  was  appointed  division  engineer  at  Sala- 
manca, on  the  Allegheny  division.  He  was  transferred  in  1912 
to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  as  division  engineer  on  the  New  York 
division,  and  in  1914  he  was  appointed  signal  engineer  at  Jersey 
City,  of  the  Erie  system,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
maintenance,  as  above  noted. 

Purchasing 

C.  F.  Ludington,  chief  fuel  supervisor  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar 
position  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  headquarters- 
at  Parsons,  Kan. 

Special 

J.  E.  Johanson,  who  resigned  recently  as  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  with  office  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  rate  committee  of  the 
Southwestern  Tariff  Committee  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OBITUARY 

George  Woolley  Strattan,  formerly  from  1871  to  1906  master 
mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  died  on  April  14,  at 
Easton.  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Samuel  S.  Patterson,  secretary  emeritus  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Bridge  &  Building  Association,  died  at  Chicago  on  April  17 
of  pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of  two  days.  Mr.  Patterson  was 
born  at  Hopkinson,  N.  H.,  on  Januarj''  23,  1840,  and  began  his 
railway  career  on  the  Concord  &  Montreal  railroad.  He  was 
in  charge  of  bridge  and  building  work  for  this  company  and  its 
successor,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  for  45  years,  retiring  from  active 
service  a  few  years  ago.  He  came  before  railway  men  most 
prominently  through  his  long  connection  with  the  .'\merican  Rail- 
way Bridge  &  Building  Association,  of  which  he  was  an  or- 
ganizer and  its  first  secretary,  serving  for  17  years. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Illinois  Northern  is  contemplating  tlie  purchase  of  2 
switching  locomotives. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  contemplating  tlic 
purchase  of  65  locomotives. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  has  ordered  6  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  United  States  Government  has  ordered  one  six-wheel 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern  has  ordered  one  Mikado 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Kanawha,  Glen  Jean  &  Eastern  has  ordered  one 
Mikado  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  is  seeking  authority  to  pur- 
chase one  Mogul  and  4  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives. 

The  Lihue  Plant  Company,  Ltd.  (Hawaii)  has  ordered  one 
six-wheel  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  United  States  War  Department  has  recently  ordered  an 
armored  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Cuban-American  Sugar  Company  has  ordered  one 
Mogul  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Ponce  &  Guayama  Railroad  (Porto  Rico)  has  ordered 
one  Consolidation  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  South  Dakota  Short  Line,  Kimball,  S.  D.,  will  come 
into  the  market  shortly  for  several  locomotives  and  a  number  of 
freight  cars. 

The  Russian  Government  recently  ordered  53  narrow-gage 
Mallet  type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
and  has  since  placed  an  order  with  that  company  for  an  ad- 
ditional 60  Decapod  locomotives.  Reports  have  it  that  50  of 
this  last  order  are  the  same  50  that  were  ordered  some  time  ago 
from  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Company.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
Russian  government  is  about  to  order  an  additional  300  Decapod 
locomotives. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  has  ordered  16  Mal- 
let, 5  Pacific  and  4  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  Of  the  16  Mallet  locomotives, 
15  will  have  23^  and  37  by  32-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight 
in  working  order  of  429,000  lb. ;  the  other  Mallet  locomotive  will 
have  28  and  44  by  32-in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  work- 
ing order  of  548,000  lb.  The  Pacific  type  locomotives  will  have 
24^  by  26-in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of 
262,000  lb.  The  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives  will  have  24^ 
bv  28-in.  cvlinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  230,000 
lb. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Oneta  Oil  Company  is  inquiring  for  15  tank  cars. 

The  South  Dakota  Short  Line. — See  item  under  locomotives. 

The  Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern  has  withdrawn   its  in- 
quiry  for   200  car   bodies. 

The  Lake  Terminal  is  in  the  market  for  94  hopper,  25  ore, 
219  gondola  and  25  flat  cars. 

The  Benwood  &  Wheeling  Connecting  is  in  the  market  for 
40  hopper  and   14  gondola  cars. 

The  McKeesport  Connecting  is   reported  in  the  market  for 
30  hopper,  4  gondola  and  12  flat  cars. 

The   Proctor  &  Gamble   Transportation   Company  has   or- 
dered 60  tank  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


Till-:  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  New  York,  has 
ordered  50  tank  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company. 

The  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation  is  reported  in 
the  market  for  100  high  side  and  100  low  side  gondola  cars,  and 
100  box  cars  for  export  to  Portugal. 

■  U.MTEi)  States  War  Department. — ^The  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  is  building  at  its  Berwick,  Pa.,  plant  12 
armored  cars  for  the  War  Department. 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  has  ordered  ten  complete  Moore 
system  refrigerator  heater  and  ventilator  cars  from  the  Refrig- 
erator Heater  &  Ventilator  Car  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Union  Railroad  divided  its  order  for  500  gondola  cars 
between  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company  and  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company.  In  last  week's  issue  it  was  incorrectly  reported 
that  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  had  received  part  of  this 
order. 


PASSENGER   CARS 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna   &  Western   is  in  the  market 
for  2  combination  library,  buffet,  lounging  and  baggage  cars. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Ann  Arbor  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  3,000  tons  of  rails 
for   1918   delivery. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  placed  contracts  for  40,000  tons  of 
rails  for  1918  delivery. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  286  tons  of  I-beam  and 
girder  spans  from  the  American  Bridge  Company,  to  be  erected 
at  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  has  ordered  100  tons  of  steel  from 
the  American  Bridge  Company  for  the  steel  frame  of  a  dock 
office,  and  for  steel  walks  connecting  same  with  number  1  ore 
dock,  at  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

Costa  Rican  Railways. — The  total  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried by  the  Costa  Rican  railways  in  the  year  1915  was  779,360, 
as  compared  with  855,954  in  the  year  1914.  The  total  railway 
mileage  in  operation  throughout  Costa  Rica,  as  of  December  31, 
1915,  did  not  exceed  450  miles.  Recent  construction  work  has 
been  confined  to  the  various  United  Fruit  Company  lines,  which 
extensions  are  built  solely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  banana 
trade. — Commerce  Report. 

An  Operating  Text  Book. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  the  war 
a  really  authoritative  text  book  on  the  use  of  railways  in  a  mod- 
ern campaign  will  be  available.  Such  official  compilations  as 
exist  are  useful  so  far  as  they  go,  but,  like  many  other  military 
publications,  they  were  produced  some  years  ago,  and  even  in 
their  reprinted  form  are  not  abreast  of  the  most  up-to-date 
practice.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  any  innovation  which 
increases  the  traffic  capacity  of  a  line,  such  as  automatic  signaling 
or  electrification,  will  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  military  time- 
tables, as  regards  both  speed  and  the  interval  between  trains. 
In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  military 
schedules  are  framed  on  a  very  rigid  basis,  and  are  not  in  prac- 
tice supposed  to  be  altered  save  for  unavoidable  reasons.  An- 
other innovation  of  distinct  military  value  is  the  train  control 
system  [telephonic  control  by  a  central  office  over  division  and 
terminal  train  activities]  in  its  various  forms.  Again,  the  com- 
position of  military  trains  is  based  on  the  average  capacity  of 
standard  passenger  and  goods  vehicles,  and  on  the  hauling  power 
of  standard  locomotives.  It  follows  that  locomotive  and  rolling- 
stock  developments  call  for  the  constant  revision  of  the  figures 
on  which  the  composition  of  military  trains  is  based.  The  time 
taken  to  entrain  and  detrain  various  loads  is  another  very  impor- 
tant military  factor,  and  here  again  such  modern  appliances  as 
electric  cranes  have  to  be  considered.  An  enormous  amount  of 
practical  experience  is  being  gained  daily  by  our  railway  transport 
officers — in  France  alone  a  great  system  of  purely  military  rail- 
ways has  been  created  behind  the  Front — and  plenty  of  valuable 
material  should  already  be  available  for  such  an  operating  text 
hook  as  we  have  in  mind. — Railway  Gazette,  London. 
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B.  John  Buell,  formerly  with  the  Spencer  Otis  Company  of 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Reading 
Specialties  Company,  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Pullman  Company  on  May  1  will  move  its  New  York 
offices  from  the  Mills  building,  15  Broad  street,  to  room  2612  in 
the  Adams   Express  building  at  61   Broadway. 

J.  M.  Borrowdale,  formerly  superintendent  of  car  construction 
for  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed car  specialty  representative  of  the  general  railroad  de- 
partment of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  Chicago. 

A.  Fletcher  Marsh,  secretary  of  the  Marsh  &  Truman  Lumber 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  captain  of  the  Quarter- 
masters' Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  Central  Department,  United 
States  Army,  for  service  in  connection  with  transportation.  His 
headquarters  for  the  present  are  at  Chicago. 

The  Louisville  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  will 
soon  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $60,000  and  engage  in  the  build- 
ing of  tank  cars,  besides  rebuilding  and  general  repairing  of 
railway  equipment.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  Charles 
Schimpeler,  president;  C.  H.  Schimpeler,  vice-president,  and 
Henry  Schimpeler,  secretarj'. 

R.  S.  Charles,  formerly  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Wabash  at  Montpelier,  Ohio,  has  resigned  to  become  associated 
with  the  Layne  &  Bowler  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  water  sup- 
ply contractors.  He  will  have  charge  of  all  field  operations,  the 
development  of  ground  water  supplies  and  the  installation  of 
pumping  machinery  for  irrigation  and  industrial  purposes. 

James  A.  P'arrell,  chairman  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  announces  that  Robert  H.  Patchin  has  resigned  as  sec- 
retary of  the  council  to  become  manager  of  the  foreign  trade 
department  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  that  Oscar  King  Davis 
has  been  appointed  secretary.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  Washington 
and  foreign  correspondent  of  New  York  newspapers. 

The  Rome  Merchant  Iron  Mill,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
reincorporated  under  the  name  of  Rome  Iron  Mills,  Inc.  This 
change  was  made  to  provide  for  an  increased  capitalization 
necessitated  by  a  large  increase  in  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  hollow  staybolt  iron.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  man- 
agement. Staybolt  iron  formed  hollow  without  drilling  has  some 
well  recognized  advantages.  The  Rome  Iron  Mills,  Inc.,  has 
been  for  some  time  making  a  hollow  iron  of  its  "Superior" 
quality  which  is  in  use  on  a  number  of  railroads. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit,  rendered  a  decision  on  April  10,  holding  that  the  Ajax 
rail  anchor  infringed  on  the  Kramer  patents  of  the  P  &  M 
Company.  This  decision  was  rendered  on  an  appeal  from  a 
ruling  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois, 
Eastern  Division,  dismissing  the  suit  for  infringement  brought 
by  the  P  &  M  Company  against  the  Ajax  Rail  Anchor  Company. 
The  P  &  M  Company  maintained  that  the  Elfborg  patents  under 
which  the  Ajax  rail  anchor  was  being  made  infringed  on  the 
Kramer  patent  issued  in  1912.  The  recent  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  stated  that  the  fundamental  features  of  the 
Kramer  patent  are  employed  in  the  Ajax  anchor  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  objects  and  that  the  material  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  metal  required  in  the  Ajax  anchor  does  not  save  it 
from  the  charge  of  infringement. 

Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.  has  offered  the  services  of  its  entire 
bureau  of  inspection,  tests  and  consultation  to  the  government 
at  actual  cost  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  .War  dated  April 
20.  This  includes  all  of  the  700  employees  in  the  main  office 
at  Chicago  and  in  the  branch  offices  and  laboratories  in  New 
York  City,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Montreal  and 
London.  This  offer  is  made  in  the  belief  that  this  large  and 
highly  specialized  organization  can  be  of  service  to  the  country 
•in  a  particularly  practical  manner  at  less  cost  to  the  country 
than  equivalent  services  can  be  obtained  otherwise.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  proposal  will  relieve  government  officers  from 


inspection  duties  for  services  of  greater  value  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  will  enable  the  government  to  utilize  this  organization 
intact  without  the  necessity  of  gathering  together  other  men  into 
a  similar  organization  which  it  would  take  time  to  develop.  In 
addition  to  its  work  for  many  of  the  railways  and  other  large 
private  corporations,  this  company  is  now  and  has  been  per- 
forming inspection  work  for  the  British,  Russian,  Italian,  Ncth- 
erland  and  French  governments,  not  only  on  munition  orders,  but 
also  on  steel  rails  and  their  fastenings  and  other  railway 
equipment. 

Thomas  Dunbar,  Sr.,  whose  election  as  president  of  the  Acme 
Supply  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  was  announced  in  these  columns 
last  week,  has  been  connected  with  the  railway  supply  field  since 

1885.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pullman 
Company  as  a  car  builder 
and  was  later  a  template 
maker.  In  1893,  he  was 
promoted  to  general 
foreman,  and  in  1902 
became  superintendent. 
Two  years  later  he  was 
advanced  to  manager  of 
the  works  of  this  com- 
pany and  in  1910  w-as 
appointed  manager  of 
the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. He  resigned  this 
latter  connection  in 
April,  1916,  and  spent 
the  interval  between  his 
resignation  and  present 
election  recuperating  on 
his  ranch  in  Arizona. 
He  succeeds  H.  H. 
Schroyer,  retired. 


T.    Dunbar,    Sr. 


U.  S.  Steel  Coiporation  Declares  Three  Per  Cent  Extra  Dividend 

Directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  their  meet- 
ing last  Tuesday  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock  and  the  regular  dividends  of  \%  per  cent  on  the 
common  and  1^  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock. 

The  quarterly  statement  showed  a  balance  available  for  ilivi- 
dends  of  $97,744,756.  Deducting  the  preferred  dividends  of 
$6,304,919  left  a  balance  available  for  the  common  of  $91,439,837, 
or  not  quite  $18  a  share.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  ^2  a  share 
annually.  The  balance  carried  to  surplus  after  all  charges  was 
$69,836,981. 

Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Supply  Men's 
Association 

During  the  past  few  years  numerous  manufacturers  of  rail- 
way supplies  and  appliances  have  arranged  exhibits  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Chief  Interchange  Car  In- 
spectors' and  Car  Foremen's  Association.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  work  for  the  companies  desiring  to  make  exhibits  at  that 
time,  a  permanent  organization  has  been  formed  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Interchange  Car  Inspectors"  and  Car  Foremen's 
Supply  Men's  Association.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Chicago,  on  .-Xpril  9,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  drawn 
up  and  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  L.  S. 
Wright,  National  Malleable  Castings  Company;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, C.  D.  Derby,  Joyce-Cridland  Company;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  G.  Willcoxson,  Boss  Nut  Company;  secretary,  D.  B. 
Wright,  the  Lehon  Company;  treasurer.  J.  R.  Mitchell,  with 
W.  H.  Miner.  The  executive  committee  of  the  association  is 
to  be  made  up  of  nine  representatives  of  supply  companies,  three 
to  be  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Fore- 
men's Association,  'i'he  following  were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee  for  three  years:  ^^■.  G.  Wallace,  American 
Steel  Foundries;  C.  N.  Thulin,  Duff  Manufacturing  Company; 
D.  B.  Sissons,  Imperial  Appliance  Company.  The  members 
elected  for  two  years  are:  C.  J.  W.  Clasen.  the  Bettendorf 
Company;  C.  J.  Wymer,  the  Grip  Nut  Company:  W.  H.  Pratt, 
Heath  &  Milligan ;  and  the  following  were  elected  for  one  vear: 
A.  H.  Beatty,  Templeton-Kenly  &  Co.;  J.  E.  Tarelton,  Union 
Draft  Gear  Company;  D.  F.  Jennings,  of  Guilford  S.  Wood. 
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RuKFALo,  RocHEPTKR  &  PiTTsiuuc.ii. — 'I'liis  compaiiy  has  given 
a  contract  to  Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York, 
for  inii)rovements  lo  ho  made  at  East  Salamanca,  X.  Y.,  to  cost 
$500,000.  This  work  includes  erection  of  machine  and  erecting 
shops,  transfer  table,  blacksmith  shop  and  storehouse;  the  offices 
will  also  be  remodeled.     (March  9,  p.  426.) 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  has  plans  under  way 
for  a  new  passenger  and  a  freight  station  of  brick  construction 
at  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa.  The  passenger  station  will  be  located  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one  and  the  freight  station  just  south  of 
the  passenger  station.  The  general  plans  include  the  usual 
landscape  gardening,  and  the  work  will  cost  about  $35,000. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  expects  to  start  work 
soon  on  the  construction  of  a  combined  freight  and  passenger 
station  at  West  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  new  station  will  be  located 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  company  has  awarded  con- 
tracts to  Gaffin  &  Gehri,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  for  the  replacement 
of  about  20  wooden  bridges  on  the  Wisconsin,  Lake  Shore, 
Ashland  and  Peninsula  divisions  with  steel  and  cement  structures. 

Dickinson  &  Northwestern. — Articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  granted  to  this  company  by  the  state  of  North  Dakota  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  extend  north  and  west  of  Dick- 
inson, a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  W.  L.  Richards,  of  the 
above  town,  is  one  of  the  incorporators. 

Du  Quoin,  Christopher  &  Eastern  (Electric). — This  com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  to  construct  an  interurban  line  from 
Du  Quoin,  Perry  county.  111.,  in  an  easterly  direction  to  West 
Frankfort,  and  from  Du  Quoin  southerly  to  Carbondale  in 
Jackson  county.  James  Forester,  president;  George  W.  Dowell, 
secretary  and  general  counsel,  and  W.  R.  Hayes,  treasurer,  all 
of  Du  Quoin,  111. 

Erie  Railroad. — Contracts  have  been  let  to  the  Peckham 
Construction  Company  for  the  superstructure,  and  to  the 
Eastern  Concrete  Steel  Company,  for  the  sub-structure  of  a 
steel  viaduct,  to  be  built  at  Louisiana  street,  Buffalo.  This 
improvement  will  eliminate  a  grade  crossing  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 
(March  9,  p.  426.) 

Florida  Roads. — The  Tamiami  Trail  Corporation  has  secured 
a.  right  of  way  for  a  railroad,  it  is  said,  to  be  built  from  Miami, 
Fla.,  west  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tamiami  Trail  canal  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Monroe  county,  thence  southwest  to  Chev- 
•elier  bay,  about  68  miles.    J.  F.  Jaudon,  Miami,  is  interested. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  has  recently  made  surveys 
for  proposed  grade  reduction  work  at  Sullivan,  Ind.,  and  is  now 
preparing  plans  and  estimates  for  the  work.  No  decision  has 
been  arrived  at  as  to  when  it  will  be  undertaken. 

The  Illinois  Central  lias  under  consideration  the  construc- 
tion of  a  viaduct  just  north  of  its  passenger  depot  at  McComb, 
Miss.  No  definite  decision  has  as  yet  been  reached  as  to  how 
soon  the  work  will  be  done.  The  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated 
at  $20,000. 

Oregon  Electric— This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
•Grant  Smith  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  for  the  erection  of  trestle 
approaches  to  the  bridge  over  the  Willamette  river  at  Wil- 
sonville,  Ore.  The  trestle  will  be  2,600  ft.  in  length,  and  will 
■cost  approximately  $60,000.    Work  will  be  begun  immediately. 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West. — This  company  is  completing 
negotiations  for  its  entry  into  Detroit,  Mich.  It  will  probably 
■call  for  bids  for  the  masonry  and  grading  from  Carleton  to 
Detroit,  in  about  60  days.  The  grading  will  be  very  light,  and 
there  are  no  large  bridges  to  be  built. 

South  Dakota  Short  Line.— This  is  the  name  of  a  line 
which  will  be  constructed  from  Platte,  S.  D.,  to  Pierre,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  125  miles.  It  is  expected  to  build  25  miles  at 
once.  The  grading  will  average  20,000  cu.  yd.  to  the  mile. 
There  will  be  several  small  bridges,  approximately  200  ft.  in 
length  each.     George  W.  Adams,   Kimball,   S.  D. 


Boston'  &  Maine. — The  New  Hampshire  senate  has  passed  a  bill 
Iiroviding  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  directors.  The  vote  was  19  to  3. 
The  lower  house  passed  the  measure  last  week  without  roll- 
call. 

Judge  Morton,  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  has 
handed  down  an  opinion  instructing  James  H.  Hustis,  tem- 
porary receiver,  to  pay  the  interest  on  $2,000,000  of  notes  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  one  of  the  Boston  &  Maine's  leased  lines. 
Tiie  court  did  not  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  the  notes  in 
question. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — The  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany won  a  point  in  the  suit  to  recover  $21,560,513  from  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  The  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Xew  York  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  lower  courts, 
which  had  granted  a  temporary  injunction  to  Henry  I.  Clark 
and  other  preferred  stockholders  of  the  Keokuk  &  Des  Moines 
in  their  action  against  the  trust  company.  The  stockholders 
had  brought  the  suit  against  the  Keokuk  &  Des  Moines,  which 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Rock  Island,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Rock  Island  had  failed  to  pay  the  rental  of  the  road  and 
that  if  the  Rock  Island  road's  property  was  sold  under  the 
foreclosure  decree  of  the  United  States  Court,  the  Keokuk  & 
Des  Moines  stockholders  would  be  unable  to  realize  on  their 
claims.  The  Bankers  Trust  Company,  as  trustee,  secured  a 
judgment  for  $21,560,513,  representing  the  capital  and  interest 
of  $20,000,000  of  Keokuk  &  Des  Moines  Company  stock  and 
has  been  trying  to  force  its  collection  through  the  courts 
ever  since. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. — The  United  States  District 
Court  at  Cincinnati  has  ordered  this  road  to  be  sold  at  auction. 
This  companv  has  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  since  July, 
1914,  and  has' an  outstanding  debt  of  nearly  $50,000,000.  E.  W. 
Strong  has  been  named  special  master  to  conduct  the  sale, 
which  is  to  take  place  at  Dayton  in  early  June.  The  upset 
price  fixed  by  court  is  $4,725,000. 

Colorado  &  Midland. — This  road  has  been  sold  at  foreclosure 
for  the  price  of  $1,425,000. 

Connecticut  River. —  (See  Boston  &  Maine.) 

Keokuk  &  Des  Moines. —  (See  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.) 

Texas  &  Pacific. — George  J.  Gould,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  has  resigned  these  positions.  He  will 
remain  a  director  of  the  company  and  his  son,  Kingdon  Gould, 
will  retain  the  vice-presidency.  William  Church  Osborn  will 
become  chairman  of  the  board,  and  J.  L.  Lancaster,  receiver 
of  the  road,  will  become  president,  The  executive  committee 
will  consist  of  IMr.  Osbom,  Kingdon  Gould,  Dunlevy  Milbank, 
Norman  S.  Meldrum  and  Finley  J.  Shepard. 


Trackwalking  Extra  Hazardous. — Walking  along  railroad 
tracks  has  long  been  an  extra-hazardous  method  of  pedestrian- 
ism  and  also  a  forbidden  method,  but  it  goes  on  just  the  same. 
An  additional  danger  has  now  been  added  where  soldiers  are 
posted  by  the  tracks.  If  you  miss  being  crushed  by  a  train 
you  may  still  be  shot  by  a  soldier.  Probably  those  who  like  to 
be  a  bit  sporty  in  their  walking  will  now  find  the  use  of  railroad 
tracks  as  a  public  highway  doubly  iasc'mating.— Hartford 
Courant. 

Development  Wcrk  of  Russian  Railway. — The  Russian  rail- 
ways are  following  the  example  of  the  American  lines  in  their 
efforts  to  encourage  agricultural  pursuits.  Recently  an  agri- 
cultural train  fully  equipped  with  various  kinds  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  reading  matter,  samples  of  grain  that 
have  been  prize  winners,  lecture  rooms,  etc.,  was  sent  down  the 
line  of  the  Vladikavkas  Railway,  remaining  at  least  one  day  at 
each  station.  To  attract  attention  to  the  territory  served  by  the 
line  the  railroad  also  maintains  a  commercial  agency  at  Novo- 
rossisk. 


[Advertisement.] 


ANNUAL   REPORTS 


THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


To   the  Stockholders  of 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company : 

The  Roard  of  Directors  herewith  submits  its  report  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1916.  with  statements  showing  the  results  for  the  year  and 
the  financial  condition  of  the  company. 

The  mileage  covered  by  the  report  is  as  follows:  Miles 

Main   line  and  branches  owned 3,699.53 

Proprietary    line     .18 

Leased  line    1 ,527.07 

Line   operated   under   contract 3.70 

Line  operated  under  trackage   rights..... 458.31 

Total   road    operated 5,688.79 

an  increase  of  48.56  miles  over  the  mileage  reported  December  31,  1915. 
The  increases  are  due  to  the  inclusion  in  this  rei)ort  of  the  mileage  of 
the  Ottawa  and  New  York  Railway  and  to  minor  changes  due  to  revision 
of  line.  Changes  in  line  operated  under  trackage  rights  are  the  result  of 
a  careful  revision  of  measurements  by  the  owning  companies,  reclassifica- 
tion of  previously  reported  mileage  and  the  discontinuance  of  operation 
over  the  Pennsylvania   Railroad   from   Irvona  to  Amsbry   in   May,   1916. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  AFFECTING  INCOME 

Operating    income  Increase  or 

1916  1915  Decrease 

Railway  operations   *S,688.79  *5,640.23  48.56  W!i7(?.f 

Revenues    $201,585,048.68  $167,912,333.33  $33,672,715.35 

Expenses     129,738,369.19  109,394,344.71  20,344,024.48 

Net    revenue    from    rail- 
way   operations     $71,846,679.49     $58,517,988.62  $13,328,690.87 

Percentage  of  expenses   to 

revenues    (64.36)  (65.15)  —(0.79) 

Railway    taxes    accrued $8,481,549.11        $8,324,325.75         $157,223.36 

Uncollectible  railway  revenues  17,906.84  14,927.30  2,979,54 

Railway  operating  income  $63,347,223.54     $50,178,735.57  $13,168,487.97 


Miscellaneous  operations 

Revenues    

Expenses    and    taxes 


$1,758.59 
4,964.80 


$6,431.21 
4,709.24 


-$4,672.62 
255.56 


Net  reveni'e  from  miscel- 
laneous operations  ....  t$3.206.21 

Total   operating    income.  $63,344,017.33 

Other   income 

Hire  of  equipment — credit  bal- 
ance     

Joint   facility   rent  income $3,079,952.01 

Income  from  lease  of  road....  115,554.49 

Miscellaneous    rent    income.  .  .  .  666,998.86 

Miscellaneous      non  -  operating 

physical   property    515.630.71 

Separately    operated     properties 

—profit    4,350,787.35 

Dividend    income    11,099,697.29 

Income   from    funded   securities  476,467.36 

Income  from  unfunded  securi- 
ties   and    accounts 2,235,811.67 

Miscellaneous   income    82,529.27 


$1,721.97        —$4,928.18 


$50,180,457.54  $13,163,559.79 


$72,702.33 

2,829,886.90 

77,098.04 

680,464.11 

409,772.58 

1,875,607.91 

6,961.515.79 

680,893.00 

2,969,132.41 
71,798.15 


—$72,702.33 

250,065.11 

38,456.45 

—13,465.25 

105,858.13 

2,475,179.44 
4,138,181.50 
-204,425.64 

—733,320.74 
10,731.12 


Total  other    income.. 
Gross   income    


$22,623,429.01     $16,628,871.22     $5,994,557.79 


.967,446.34     $66,809,328.76  $19,158,117.58 


Deductions    from   gross 
income 
Hire    of   equipment — debit    bal- 
ance         $2,200,651.72 

Joint    facility    rents 1,147,576.27 

Miscellaneous  rents    678,978.39 

Miscellaneous   tax    accruals....  116,557.81 

Rent  for  leased  roads 6,354.580.50 

Interest    on    funded   debt 28.871,299.62 

Interest  on   unfunded   debt....  617,035.95 

Amortization     of     discount     on 

funded    debt     255,816.00 

Maintenance   of   investment   or- 
ganization      2,674.70 

Income     transferred     to     otiier 

com])anies   .    

Other   rleductions    63.057.98 


$1,094,610.77 

699,334.09 

67.420.69 

6,270,647.88 

27,073.097.21 

3,565,747.16  —2,948,711.21 


$2,200,651.72 
52,965.50 
—20,355.70 
49,137.12 
83,932.62 
1.798,202.41 


194,799.00 
7,489.13 


46.470.34 
78,238.90 


61,017.00 
—4,814.43 


—46,470.34 
—15,180.92 


Total      deductions      from 

GROSS   income    $40,308,228.94     $39,097,855.17 


$1,210,373.77 


Net  corporate  income $45,659,217.40     $27,711,473.59  $17,947,743.81 


Disposition   of   net 
incomf 
Dividends  declared— 5   per  cent  $12,466,611.25     $12,466,483.75 
To    equipment    depreciation    ac- 
count    ; 2,500,000.00  


$127.50 
2,500,000.00 


Surplus  for  the  year  carried 

TO  profit  and  loss $30,692,606.15     $15,244,989.84   $15,447,616.31 


*  Miles  operated. 
t  Deficit. 

The  New    York   Central  Railroad   Company 
Profit   and   loss   account 

Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss   (free  surplus)   on   Decem- 
ber 31,   1915 $37,406,473.66 

Additions: 

Surplus  for  the  year  1916 $30,692,606.15 

Sundry  deferred  credits  and  adjustments 541,195.01      31,233,801.16 

r.  A     ,■  $68,640,274.82 

Deductions: 

Depreciation  prjor  to  1907  on  equipment  re- 
tired  during    1916 $1,566,064.92 

Adjustment  of  accounts  with  Pullman  Com- 
pany             187,586.93 

Cancellation   of  loan  to   New   Jersey  Junction 

Railroad  Company   113,659.68 

Adjustments  account  of  lease  of  St.  Lawrence 
&  Adirondack  Railway  and  Ottawa  and  New 
York  Railway   685,191.92 

Cash    advances   to   Clearfield   Bituminous    Coal 

Corporation   272,860.40 

.\bandoned  property   227,774. 1 8 

Charging    off    various    uncollectible    accounts 

and  sundry  adjustments  of  accounts 304,202.43       3,357,340.46 

Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss   (free  surplus) 

DECEMBER  31.   1916 $65,282,934.36 


On  October  19,  1916,  the  Board  of  Directors  authorized  the  execution  of 
an  agreement  to  be  dated  January  1,  1917,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
New  \ork  Central  Railroad  Equipment  Trust  of  1917,  providing  for  an 
issue  of  $19,995,000  of  equipment  trust  certificates,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4H%  per  annum,  which  amount  is  not  to  be  in  excess  of  80%  of 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  to  be  furnished  under  the  terms  of  said  agree- 
ment. The  certificates  are  to  be  paid  in  fifteen  annual  installments  the 
first  being  due  January  1,  1918.  Of  the  said  certificates,  the  Board  on 
October    19,    1916,   authorized   the   sale   of   $12,000,000. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Public  Service  Commis.sion  of  the  Second 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York,  this  comjiany  has  acquired  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  Dolgeville  &  Salisbury  Railway  Company,  and  on  Jan- 
uary   15,    1917,    merged   that   Company   with    itself. 

This  company  had  been  operating,  as  agent,  the  property  of  the  Fulton 
Chain  Railwav  Company  under  agreement  dated  May  29,  1901,  and  the 
property  of  the  Raquette  Lake  Railway  Company  under  agreement  dated 
Januarv  1,  1901.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Company  oflfcred  to  accept,  as  of  July  1,  1916,  all  the  capital  .stock 
and  bonds  of  the  Fulton  Chain  Railway  Company  and  the  Raquette  Lake 
Railway  Company,  provided  those  two  companies  first  secured  the  satis- 
faction of  all  debts  and  claims  against  them,  other  than  the  mortgage  bonds 
above  mentioned,  owing  to  any  persons  or  companies  other  than  The  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  upon  such  transfer  to  cancel  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  Raquette  Lake  Railway  Companv  to  it.  This  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  owners  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  two  railwav  corn- 
paries  and  a  petition  dated  September  15.  1916.,  was  presented  to  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  its  approval  to  the 
transfer  of  the  securities  mentioned  and  the  cancellation  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Raquette  Lake  Railway  Company. 
The  funded  debt  of  the  company  as  reported  at  the  be- 
ginning of   the   year   was $681,240,153.01 

It  has  been  reduced  during  the  year  as  follows: 
Norwood     and     Montreal     Railroad     Company 

First  mortgage  bonds,  matured  April  1,  1916    $130,000.00 
Balance   of  note   to  New  York,   New   Haven   & 

Hartford    Railroad    Company 1,100.400.00 

Prircipal    of    mortgages    on    leal    estate    in    the 

city  of  New  York,  due  May  1,   1923 2,000,000.00 

Payments   falling   due   during  the   year   and   on 

January    1,    1917,    on   the   company's    liability 

for  certificates  issued   under  equipment  trust 

agreements  as  follows: 

Trust    of    1907.    installment   due   Xovcmber, 

1916 1,492,884.75 

Tri'^t    of    1910,    installment    due    January, 

1917    1.406,413.74 
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April  27,  1917 


Triist    ot     H'lJ,    iii-t.illiucnl     iliic     lainiarv, 

I'M/    '.  .       688.398.90 

Trust    of    1913,    instiillinent    due    January, 

1917  759.581.80 

Boston  &  Albany  trust  of  1912,  installment 

due  October,  1916. 500,000.00 

Transfer   of  trust  locomotives  to  the   Michigan 
Central   Railroad  Company 233,466.44 

a  total  decrease  of 8,311,145.63 

leaving  the  funded  debt  on  December  31,  1916,  at $672,929,007.38 

Consolidation  mortgage  bonds,  series  A,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent  per  annum,  aggregating  $65,238,000,  were  substituted  for  a  like 
amount  of  N  Y  C  &  H  R  R  R  Co-Lake  Shore  Collateral  gold  bonds,  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  3!^  ptr  cent  per  annum,  under  the  authority  to 
issue  $70,000,000  of  Consolidation  mortgage  bonds  to  the  holders  of  Lake 
Shore  Collatcr;il  bonds  who  consented  to  the  consolidation  of  1914. 

In  July  the  comiianv  sold  its  holdins-.'v,  amounting  to  a  par  value  of  $15,- 
018,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  The  Ntw  York  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
Company,  which  had  been  carried  on  the  books  at  a  valuation  of  $8,447,- 
746.94,  for  $8,500,000,  of  which  $.',000,000  was  in  the  form  of  cash  and 
$6,500,000  in   the   form   of   notes   given   by   the   purchasers. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Pension  Department  251  employees  were  retired 
and  placed  upon  the  pension  roll.  Of  these  retirements  157  were  authorized 
because  of  the  attainment  of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  94  because  of  total 
and  permanent  physical  disability;  170  pensioners  died  during  1916,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  1,474  retired  employees  were  carried  upon  the  pension 
rolls.  The  average  monthly  pension  allowance  of  these  employees  was  $24.75, 
and  the  total  amount  paid  in  pension  allowances  during  the  year  was 
$425,938.55. 

The  year  1916  was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  The  extraordinary  business 
pressure  growing  out  of  the  demand  for  munitions,  foodstuffs  and  other 
materials  for  export  produced  the  largest  traffic  in  the  history  of  the  road. 
For  a  part  of  the  year  this  growth  in  traffic  was  profitable  because  the  plant 
was  adequate  in  condition  and  capacity.  With  the  congestion  of  terminals 
which  later  developed,  however,  together  with  many  changes  in  the  markets 
reached  by  various  productions  upon  our  line,  we  arrived  at  a  point  where 
additional  business  was  sometimes  unprofitable  because  efficiency  involved 
a  dispatch  of  business  and  a  co-operation  by  patrons  that  did  not  develop 
ratably  with  the  demand  for  transportation. 

The  causes  for  this  are.  essentially,  beyond  the  company's  control.  They 
are  a    function   of   the   changes  in   markets,   supply   and   demand,   prices  and 


the  commerce  of  the  times.  In  other  words,  we  were  adapted  in  plant  and 
equipment  to  the  maximum  expectation  of  business  as  manifested  heretofore, 
.md  your  property  was  developing  currently  with  the  indications  of  normal 
business  growth.  Furthermore,  large  investments  in  equipment  have  been 
made  with  which  to  meet  the  crisis  as  far  as  equipment  applies.  Equipment, 
however,  is  not  the  limiting  factor  so  much  as  the  facilities  for  the  use  of 
the  equipment  and  the  prompt  cooperation  of  shippers  and  consignees  in 
relieving  the  company  from  protracted  and  costly  custody  of  traffic. 

The  impressive  fact  is,  therefore,  that  for  additional  growth  of  traffic 
beyond  that  witnessed  during  the  year  1916,  there  are  required  in  many 
places  large  investments  in  terminals  and  other  facilities  that  will  need 
extensive   financial    provision   when    reached. 

In  view  of  the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  subject  by  the  press  of  the. 
country  it  will  suffice  to  state  briefly  that  the  eight-hour  legislation  passed 
on  September  2,  1916,  by  Congress,  in  order  to  avert  the  threatened  blow 
to  the  country,  has,  during  the  time  this  report  was  in  process  of  compila- 
tion, been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  a 
competent  exercise  of  the  power  delegated  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  States.  Furthermore,  this  decision  arrived  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  mediation  between  the  railroads  and  the  train  service  employees 
by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  emergency,  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  .Secretary  of  Labor,  the  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defence. 

The  mediation  was  made  in  the  light  of  representations  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  national  crisis  impended,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  threatened 
strike,  but  also  in  respect  of  foreign  relations,  in  which  hour  he  could  not 
tolerate  the  thought  of  a  disturbance  of  domestic  affairs.  The  appeal  led 
the  Railroad  Presidents  to  give  full  ixiwer  to  the  Mediation  Board  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  controversy.  This  settlement  conceded  all  the  important 
demands  of  the  employees  with  the  exception  of  punitive  overtime. 

The  act  of  the  Government  through  the  Commission,  as  well  as  through 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  therefore  fixed  a  responsibility  in  the 
Government  for  wages  and  conditions  (if  employment  which  has  heretofore 
not  been  assumed,  although  for  many  years  the  Government  had  assumed 
the  control  of  revenues.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  reassuring 
in  respect  of  the  declaration  that  concerted  acts  to  interrupt  the  operations 
of  railways  are  intolerant  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws. 

While,  therefore,  new  burdens  and  problems  are  thrown  upon  the  railway 
nianagemerts  in  order  to  meet  the  costs  and  complications  which  these  mat- 
ters have  added,  as  well  as  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  and  supplies,  the 
"■ituation  calls  for  renewed  efforts  toward  increased  efficiency  and  prompt 
and  thorough   presentation   of  the   need   for   additional   revenue  through   rate 


ASSETS 
Investments 

Investment  in   road $446,635,867.57 

Investment  in  equipment: 

Trust    $82,087,109.63 

Other    136,044,773.65     218,131,883.28      $664,767,750.85 


Improvements  on  leased  railway  property 

Miscellaneous    physical    property 

Investments  in  affiliated  companies: 

Stocks    $131,908,215.95 

Bonds    8,004,609.26 

Notes   40,374,854.99 

Advances  11,071,916.50 

Miscellaneous     1,770,000.00 


CONDENSED  GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET.  DECEMBER  31,   1916 

I.IARTLITIES 
Stock 

Capital    otock $249,590,460.00 

Long  term  debt 

Funded  debt  unmatured: 

Equipment  obligations    ..$40,948,007.38 

Mortgage    bonds    526,481,000.00 

Debentures    105,500,000.00   $672,929,007.38 


38,395,157.57 
7,998,204.36 


Other  investments: 

Stocks    $31,128,151.30 

Bonds   2,099,660.87 

Notes    10,180,026.03 

Advances  20.33 

Miscellaneous    12,850.00 

Total  investments . 

Current  assets 

Cash     $13,718,520.75 


Special   deposits 

Loans  and  bills  receivable 

Traffic  and  car-service  balances  receivable 
Net   balance   due    from   agents    and    con- 
ductors     

Miscellaneous    accounts    receivable 

Material  and  supplies 

Interest  and  dividends   receivable 

Rents    receivable     

Other  current  assets 

Deferred  assets 

Working  fund  advances 

Insurance  and  other  funds 

Other  deferred  assets 


L''nadjusted  debits 

Rents    and    insurance    premiums    paid    in 

advance    , 

Discount  on   funded  debt  unamortized... 

Other  unadjusted  debits 

Securities  issued  or  assumed — unpledged. 

Securities  acquired  from  lessor  companies 

(per   contra)    


619,915.71 

22,451.10 

4,042,808.64 

7,929,209.10 

13,183,074.35 

20,341,321.13 

3,098,666.62 

16,126.76 

421,499.08 


$198,349.32 
505,498.70 

4,521,463.92 


$82,920.85 

6,652,500.97 

3,853,313.04 

12,000.00 


■1,351.00 


193,129,596.70 


43,420,708.53 


$997,711,418.01 


63,393,593.24 


5,225,311.94 


11,072,085.86 


Non-negotiable   debt  to  affiliated  companies 

CURRENI     liabilities 

Loans  and  bills  payable 

Traffic  and  car-service  balances  payable 
Audited  accounts  and  wages  payable.... 
Interest   matured   unpaid: 

Matured,  payable  January 

1,    1917    $2,820,359.41 

Interest  unclaimed    47,835.85 


153,209.44         673,082,216.82 


Dividend   declared,    payable   February    1. 

1917  

Dividends  matured  unclaimed 

Funded  debt  matured  unpaid 

Unmatured  interest  accrued : 

Unmatured   rents   accrued 

Other  current  liabilities ; 

I'nadjusted  credits 

Tax    liability    

Insurance  and   casualty   reserves 

Operating    reserves    

Accrued  depreciation  of  equipment 

Liability  to  lessor  companies  for  securities 

acquired    (per    contra) 

Other  unadjusted  credits 


$4,502,450.00 

4,492,351.94 

14,945,132.05 


2,868.195.26 


3,116,657.50 

164,795.33 

7,790.00 

5,257,496.45 
803,816.21 

5,181,087.40 


$944,319.62 

313,561.14 

362,421.51 

27,638,046.20 

471,351.00 
2,363,931.60 


Deferred  liabilities 

Liability   to    lessor    companies    for    equip- 
ment           $15,050,191. 

Miscellaneous     603,817. 


Corporate  surplus 

Additions    to     property    through     income 

and   surplus    : $62,530.81 

Sinking   fund    reserves 296,854.14 

Total  appropriated  surplus $359,384.95 

Profit    and    loss— balance 65.282.934.36 


41,339,772.14 


'I 


32,093,631.07 


15.654,009.^ 


$1,077,402,409.05 


6  5. 642, 3 19.31  • 
$1.0". 402,409.05 
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increases.  This  condition  is  so  obvious  and  prevalent  and  so  generally  recog- 
nized by  the  public  and  their  representatives,  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that 
the  railroads  will  be  permitted  additional  revenue  through  rate  increases 
without  delay,  not  only  to  help  thctn  pay  the  higher  costs  of  labor,  fuel 
and  supplies,  but  to  favor  their  credit  in  respect  to  the  need  of  plant  en- 
largement. Toward  the  realization  of  this  hope  it  may  be  said  that  appli- 
cations have  been  and  are  being  made  to  the  proper  authorities  to  sanction 
the   increases,    not   only   on   the   ground   of   the   increased   cost   of   the   things 

^  the  railroad  has  to  buy,  but  the  increased  value  of  the  service  rendered 
to  the  traffic  conveyed. 

f  The    postal    compensation    has    been    changed    from    a    weight    to    a    space 

r  basis.  The  current  pay  is  now  a  provisional  rate  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  the  Act  with  a  view  to  collecting  statistics 
ss   to   the    experience    under   this   method    of    pay    in   the    near    future.      The 

k  decision  rests  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  not  with  the 
Post   Office   Department  as  heretofore. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Congress  has  ap- 
pointed a  ioint  commission  to  inquire  into  the  railroad  situation.  It  has 
asked  for  evidence  on  the  various  subjects  attempted  to  be  regulated  through 
the  country,   including  the  relation  of  one  State  regulation  to  the  other  and 


all  of  them  to  the  Federal  regulation,  the  issue  of  securities,  various  police 
regulations,  wage  and  employment  conditions,  control  of  rates,  scope  of 
incorporation,  and  possibilities  of  Government  ownership.  At  least  the  de- 
sire to  hear  the  case  of  the  railroads  along  the  broad  lines  of  inquiry 
announced  by  the  Commission  is  encouraging.  What  is  needed  most  of  all 
is  a  sense  of  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  that  the  railroads  are  an  instrumentality  with  the  debit  of  obligations 
for  wages,  materials,  fuel,  taxes,  and  plant,  and  the  credit  of  earnings  for 
service  performed;  that,  broadly  speaking,  they  will  thrive  and  be  efficient 
as  theii   means  are  ani|)le,  and  that  they  welcome  equitable  regulation. 

Because  of  the  unusual  demand  for  labor  and  the  high  prices  offered  by 
industries  there  has  been  difficulty  in  keeping  full  forces  at  shops,  terminals 
and  maintenance  work,  and  there  have  been  sporadic  interruptions,  which 
had  to  be  remedied  locally.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  the  con- 
ditions and  times  have  had  such  effect,  but  rather  gratifying  that  we  have 
cause  to  acknowledge  the  services  rendered  under  these  trying  conditions  by 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  company,  to  whom  thanks  are  hereby 
accorded.  For  the   Board   of   Directors, 

ALFRED    IT.    SMITH, 

President. 


THE  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY— SEVENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


To  the  Stockholders  of 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company: 
The    Board   of   Directors    herewith    submits   its    report   for    the    year   ended 
December    31,    3  916,    with   statements   showing   the    results  "for   the   year    and 
the    financial   condition    of   the   company. 

The   report  covers  the   operation   of   mileage,   as   follows: 

Miles 

Main   line    and    branches    owned 1,182.84 

Line  jointly  owned    .71 

Leased  lines    578.16 

Lines  operated   under   trackage   rights 100.06 


Total  road  operated   (.as  shown  in  detail  on  another  page).    1,861.77 


During  the  year  this  company  acquired  by  purchase  the  railroad  and 
other  property  of  the  following  comiianies,  subject  ;o  the  lien  of  existing 
mortgages. 

COMPANY  ROAD  Mtlcs 

f:av  City  &  Battle  CreeV  Railway  West    Bay    City    to    Midland, 

Michigan 18.18 

Detroit  &  Bay  City  Railroad  Detroit  to  Bay  City,  Michi- 
gan   and    brancher 166.72 

rietroit   &   Charlevoix   Railroad  Frederic      to      East      Jordan. 

Michigan    42.66 

Detroit   Belt  Line   Railroad  City  of  Detroit,   Michigan...        6. 35 

Detroit  Delray  &  Dearborn  Railroad  Delray  to  Dearborn,  Michi- 
gan and  branches 8.99 

Grand  River  Valley  Railroad  Rives     Junction      to      Grand 

Rapids,   Michigan    83.82 

Jackson    Lansing   &   Saginaw   Railroad     Jackson     to    Mackinaw    City, 

Mich,  and  branches 370.04 

Kalamazoo  &   South   Haven   Railroad       Kalamazoo    to    South    Haven, 

Michigan    39.34 

Michigan   Air   Line  Railroad  Jackson,    Michigan    to    South 

Bend,  Indiana   115.25 

Toledo  Canada  Southern  &  Detroit  Rv     Detroit.   Michigan   to  Toledo, 

Ohio  59.22 


Total    910.57 


Tiie  acquisition  of  these  properties  added  to  the  mileage  owned  910.57 
miles,  and  increased  the  miles  of  road  operated  42.66  miles,  which,  with 
certain  reclassifications,  remeasurements  and  small  extensions  resulted  in 
a  total  increase"  in  ro:id  operated  over    1915  of  58.77  miles. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  several  companies  mentioned,  owned  by  The 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  or  acquired  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  their  properties,  will  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  all  legal  formali- 
ties have  been  completed.  As  a  result  of  the  merger  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  company's  investment  in  road  and  equipment  of  $21,989,- 
566.70,   and   in   its   bonded   indebtedness   of   $3,149,000.00. 

There  was  no  change  in  capital  stock  during  the  vear,  the  amount  author- 
ized and  outstanding  being  $18,738,000.00. 

The  funded  debt  outstanding  December  31, 
1915.  was   $47,384,719.61 

It  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by: 

Bonds  of  Toledo,  Canada  Southern  and  De- 
troit Railway  Company  assumed $3,100,000.00 

Bonds  of  Bay  City  and  Battle  Creek  Railway 
Company  assumed  49,000.00 

Certificates  issued  under  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  equipment  trust  agreement  of    1915....    4,500,000.00 

.\dditional  liability  for  certificates  outstanding 
under  1910  trust,  account  transfer  of  15  locomo- 
tives from  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany           233,466.44       7,882.466.44 


It  has  been  decreased  during  the  year  by: 
Payment  of  pro-rata  of  installments  on  account 
of   equipment   trust   certificates 
Trust  of  1907,  due  November  1916  (N.Y.C.Lines)   $260,425.45 
Trust  of  1910,  due  January       1917         "  "  393,960.44 

Trustof  1912,  due  January       1917  "  "  151,710.90 

Trust  of  1913,  due  January      1917         "  "  244,895.34 

Trust  of  1915,  due  October       1916    (M.C.R.R.)        300,000.00 


$55,267,186.05 


Michigan  Central-Jackson,  Lansing,  and  Sagi- 
naw 35-2%  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  1951  pur- 
chased and  cancelled  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Land  Grant  Fund  of  the  Jackson,  Lansing  & 
Saginaw  Railroad  Company   

Total  funded  debt  December  31,  1916  (detail 
on   another   page)    


$1,350,992.13 


1,000.00       1,351.992.13 


On  December  13,  1916,  the  Board  of  Directors  authorized,  and  the  stock- 
holders, at  a  meeting  called  to  be  held  on  February  7,  1917,  will  be  re- 
quested to  consent  to,  the  execution  of  a  refunding  and  improvement  mort- 
gage, to  be  dated  January  1,  1917,  to  secure  the  company's  now  outstanding 
Debentures  of  1909,  amounting  to  $7,634,000.00,  and  to  secure,  equally  and 
ratably  with  the  Debentures,  bonds  to  be  issued  under  the  mortgage  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100,000,000.00.  By  the  terms  of  the  proposed  mort- 
gage, the  Board  of  Directors  is  given  the  power  to  authorize  the  issue 
of  bonds,  in  series,  maturing  on  such  dates,  not  later  than  January  1,  2017, 
and  bearing  interest  at  such  rates,  as  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
Board,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  mortgage;  and  it  is  provided  that 
when  the  amount  issued  for  purposes  other  than  the  refunding  of  Deben- 
tures or  of  prior  debt  shall  be  $10,000,000.00  no  additional  amount  of  bonds 
shall  be  issued  in  respect  of  work  done  or  of  property  acquired,  in  any 
amount  exceeding  70%,  of  the  cost  of  such  work  cr  property. 

Certificates  issued  under  the  agreement  dated  October  1.  1915,  estab- 
lishing the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Equipment  Trust  of  1915,  were  sold 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  trust  the  fol- 
lowing equipment  was  received: 

3,500  all  steel  50  ton  automobile  box  cars 
500  all  steel  55   ton  composite  gondola  cars 
45  steel  underframe  40  ton  automobile  box  cars 

On  November  15,  1916,  the  Board  of  Directors  authorized  the  execution 
of  an  agreement  dated  March  1,  1917.  for  the  establishment  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  Equipment  Trust  of  1917.  This  agreement  provides  for 
an  issue  of  $9,000,000.00  of  equipment  trust  certificates,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4j4%  per  annum,  which  amount  is  not  to  be  in  excess  of 
80%  of  the  cost  of  the  equipment  to  be  furnished  under  the  terms  of  said 
agreement.  Certificates  are  to  be  paid  in  fifteen  annual  installments,  the 
first  installment  being  due  March  1,  1918.  On  November  15,  1916,  the 
Board  of  Directors  authorized  the  issuance  and  sale  of  $8,000,000.00  of 
these  certificates  at  not  less  than  97%  of  par,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in 
the  purchase  of  6,000  freight  cars  and  50  passenger  and  baggage  cars. 

During  the  year  this  company  purchased  $153,000.00  of  the  $250,000.00 
First  Mortgage  3%  gold  bonds  of  the  Bay  City  and  Battle  Creek  Railway 
Company,  bringing  this  company's  holdings  of  such  bonds  at  par  value  up 
to  $201,000.00,  which  are  to  be  cancelled,  reducing  the  outstanding  indebted- 
ness, on  account  of  this  issue,  to  $49,000.00. 

On  March  IS,  1916,  this  company  issued  its  one  year  promissory  notes 
for  $4,000,000.00,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^%  per  annum,  and  the 
454%  notes,  aggregating  $4,000,000.00,  which  matured  March  2,  1916,  and 
March   15,   1916,  were  retired. 

During  the  year  this  company  surrendered  to  The  Toronto  Hamilton  and 
Buffalo  Railway  Company  the  second  mortgage  bonds  of  that  company  of 
a  par  value  of  $357,000.00,  in  exchange  for  3,570  fully  paid  shares  of  its 
capital  stock,  increasing  tkis  company's  holdings  in  capital  stock  of  The 
Toronto   Hamilton  and   Buffalo   Railway   Company  to   9,842  shares. 

Under  date  of  February  1,  1916.  this  company  jointly  and  severally  with 
The  Canada  Southern  Railway  Company,  The  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  guarantee  the  principal  and  interest  of  consolidated  mortgage 
bonds  of  The  Toronto  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Railway  Company  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $10,000,000.00,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  in  excess  of  5% 
per  annum.  In  accordance  with  further  provisions  of  this  agreem^t  this 
company  has  subscribed  and  paid  for  $250,000.00  of  such  consolidated 
bonds    at    90%    of   par. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Pension  Department,  44  employes  were  retired 
and  placed  upon  the  pension  roll.  Of  these  retirements  26  were  authorized 
because  of  the  attainment  of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  18  because  of  total 
and  permanent  physical  disability.  22  pensioners  died  during  1916,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  277  retired  employes  were  carried  upon  the  pension 
rolls.  The  average  monthly  pension  allowance  to  these  employes  was 
$22,08.  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  pension  allowances  during  the  year 
was   $74,111.82. 

SUMMARY   OF  FINANCIAL    OPERATIONS  AFFECTING  INCOME 

Increase 
1916  1915  or  Decrease 

Operating  income  1,861.77  1,803.00  58.77 

Railway   operations  miles  operated  miles  operated  miles 

Revenues     $46,418,790.11  $36,540,665.12     $9,878,124.99 

Expenses    30.646.260.72     25.727,487.11       4,918,773.61 


NET     REVENUE     FROM      RAIL- 
WAY   OPERATIONS     $15,772,529.39  $10,813,178.01     $4,959,351.38 


Percentage  of  e.ipenses  to 

revenues     (66.02)  (70.41)  —(4.39) 

Railway  tax   accruals    $1,686,010.06     $1,522,935.96        $163,074.10 

Uncollectible     railway     rev- 
enues       10,349.90  4,640.76  5,709.14 


TOTAL     $1,696,359.96     $1,527,576.72        $168,783.24 


$53,915,193.92 


RAILWAY 
COME      , 


..$14,076,169.43     $9,285,601.39     $4,790,568.14 
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Increase 

1916  101 S  or  Decrease 

NONOPERATINC    INCOME 

Joint   facility   rent   iiicoiiu' $2.'S,376.79  $233,443.89  -    $8,067.10 

IncoiiH-  from  lease  of  roatl....                274.67                   274.67 

Miscellaneous  rent  income 5,107.55  3,705.25  1,402.30 

Miscellaneous     n  o  n  o  p  crating 

physical   properly    1.787.00  1,533.72  253.28 

Separately     operated    pro|)ertics 

—profit     610.33  —610.33 

Dividend    income    476,081.25  469,425.50  6,655.75 

Income   from    funded   securities           46,739.17  47,600.00  —860.83 
Income    from    unfunded   securi- 
ties  and  accounts 180,069.73  170,797.39  9,272.34 

Miscellaneous  income    1,457.23  1,367.07  90.16 

TOML    NONOPER.vriNc    INCOME      $936,893.39  $928,483.15  $8,410.24 

GROSS    INCOME    $15,013,062.82  $10,214,084.44  $4,798,978.38 


Deductions  from  gross  income 

Hire  of  equipment — debit  bal- 
ance     

Joint  facility   rents    

Rent   for   leased   roads 

Miscellaneous  rents 

Miscellaneous   tax   accruals.... 

Separately  operated  properties 
— loss     

Interest  on  funded  debt 

Interest  on   unfunded  debt.  .  .  . 

Amortization  of  discount  on 
funded    debt    

Miscellaneous  income  charges.. 


52,274,352.38  $1,566,500.95 

587,972.75  535,479.00- 

3,259,907.22  3,444,650.66 

1,961.49  10,491.72 

2,466,01  2,249.62 

27,464.44  16,283.69 

1,768,138.09  1,389,594.52 

225.804.00  316,799.94 


22,704.00 
4,856.25 


5,076.97 


$707,851.43 

52,493.75 

—  184,743.44 

—8,530.23 

216.39 

11,180.75 

378,543.57 

—90,995.94 

2 '',704. 00 
—220.72 


TOT.\L    DEDUCTIONS    FROM 

GROSS   INCOME    $8,175,626.63     $7,287,127.07        $888,499.56 


net    INCOME    $6,837,436.19     $2,926,957.37     $3,910,478.82 


Disposition  of  net   income 

Dividend    appropriation    of    in- 
come   (4%)    $749,520.00 

Appropriated  for  investment  in 
physical    property 
Additions    and    betterments..  1,459.19 

Additions    and   betterments — 

leased   lines    143,000.04 

Capital   stock   purchased: 
Jackson  Lansing  and  Sagi- 
naw RR  Co 1,151,150.00 

Grand  River  Valley  RR  Co.         405,375.00 
Miscellaneous   appropriation    of 
income 
To     equipment     depreciation 

account    500,000.00 


$749,520.00 


4,110.57 


109,065.64 


—2,651.38 
33,934.40 


1,151,150.00 
405,375.00 


500,000.00 


total   APPROPRIATIONS $2,950,504.23         $862,696.21     $.2,087,808.02 


incojSe  balance  transferred  to 

CREDIT  OF  PROFIT  AND  LOSS..    $3,886,931.96     $2,064,261.16     $1,822,670.80 


Profit  and  loss  account 

Amount   to   credit  of   profit   and   loss   Decem- 
ber 31,   1915 $13,638,974.45 

Add: 

Surplus   for   the  year    1916 $3,886,931.96 

Refund    of    Federal    excise    tax    overpaid    for 

year    1911    11,990.48 

Sundry   adjustments   and   cancellations    (net)..  1,890.11       3,900,812.55 


$17,539,787.00 

Deduct: 

Discount,     commission     and     expenses,     MCRR 

equipment    trust    of    1915 $6,685.13 

Discount,  commission  and  expenses,  NYC  Lines 

equipment  trusts  of   1910  and   1913 4,922.25 

Depreciation   unaccrued   prior   to  July    1,    1907, 

on   equipment   retired  during   1916 266,113.80 

Cancellation    of    interest    accrued    on    advances 

to   Detroit   Terminal   Railroad   Company 57,513.13 

Abandoned    property     91,119.75  426,354.06 

Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  De- 
cember  31,    1916    $17,113,432.94 


The  total  gross  revenue  for  the  year  was  $46,418,790.11,  an  increase  of 
$9,878,124.99,  due  principally  to  the  heavier  volume  of  traffic,  incident  to 
the  generally  prosperous  business  conditions  during  the  year. 

The  total  railway  operating  expenses  were  $30,646,260.72,  an  increase  of 
$4,918,773.61.      By   groups  the   increases   were   as    follows: 

Maintenance  of  way  and   structures $633,160.09 

Maintenance  of  equipment   909.998.58 

Traffic    97,868.22 

Trani^portation    3,010,874.52 

Miscellaneous    operations    131,245.19 

Genernl    1 35,627.01 

Total    $4,918,773.61 


A  dock  is  being  constructed  along  the  Detroit  River  frontage  of  this 
company's  i)roperty  between  Third  Street  and  Eighth  Street,  Detroit,  on  the 
Harbor  Line.  It  is  completed  for  about  1,200  feet,  and  filling  has  been 
done  for  about  400  feet.  When  fully  completed  there  will  have  been  re- 
claimed about  2^   acres  of   valuable  land. 

The  construction  of  a  connection,  near  Harper  Avenue  on  the  Detroit 
Belt  I-ine,  with  the  North  Yard  at  the  junction  of  the  Detroit  Terminal 
Railroad  is  about  completed.  This  will  greatly  relieve  congestion  on  that 
portion  of  the  belt  lying  between  Belt  Line  Junction  and  Harper  Avenue, 
and  will  open  up  a  very  valuable  industrial  district,  which  will  be  served 
exclusively   by   tliif   line. 

Under  date  of  May  29,  1916,  this  company,  together  with  The  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company,  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company,  Wabash 
Railway  Company  and  the  Detroit  United  Railway  Company,  executed 
an  agreement  with  the  City  of  Detroit  providing  for  the  separation  of  grades 
at  various  street  crossings  in  the  City  of  Detroit  between  Junction  Avenue 
and  River  Rouge,  the  City  to  assume  all  abuttal  damages,  and  the  railroad 
companies  the  entire  cost  of  construction,  which  need  not  exceed  $200,000.00 
in   any   one  year. 

The  changes  in  the  road  and  equipment  account  during  the  year,  and 
as   shown   in   detail   on   another   page,   were   as    follows: 

The  amount  charged  to  December  31,  1915,  was $56,339,648.87 

Increase   in   road: 

Expenditures    during    the    year $1,168,092.36 

Increase  account  purchase  of  property  of  rail- 
roads  as    previously   referred   to 21,973,957.79     23,142.050.15 

Increase   in    equipment: 

Cost  of  equipment  acquired  under  trust  agree- 
ments        $6,330,711.92 

Excess  cost  of  new  equipment  purchased,  and 
additions  and  betterments  to  equipment 
over   value   of   equipment    retired 321,771.13*     6,652,483.05 

Total    amount    charged    to    road    and    equipment    December 

31,    1916    $86,134,182.07 

The  changes  during  the  year  in  the  account  showing  amount  of  improve- 
ments on  leased  railway  property,  and  as  shown  in  detail  on  another  page, 
were    as    follows: 

The  amount  charged  to   December  31,    1915,   was $17,878,571.57 

Decreased  during  the  year  by  transfer  of  expenditures  on 
property  of  leased  lines  purchased  by  The  Michigan  Central 
Railroad    Company    15,818,135.07 

$2,060,436.50 
Expenditures    during    the    year,    for    additions    and    better- 
ments—road       181,141.90 

Total  amount  charged  to  December  31,   1916 $2,241,578.40 


February   1st 
February   10th 

September  1st 
September   1st 

Seiitember   14th 
Acknowledgment    is 
snd    efficient    service. 


Adna    K.    Masters,    Freight    Claim    Agent 
Sheldon   W.    lirown,    Assistant   to   the   General    Man- 
ager 
Henry    Shearer,   General    Superintendent 
William     H.     O'Keefe,     Assistant     General     Superin- 
tendent 
Abraham   T.   Hardin,    Vice   President 
hereby    made    to    officers    and    employes    for    faithfU 


I 

t 

f 


\ 


The  death  during  the  year  of  two  officers  of  the  company  is  recorded. 

Ora  E.  Butterfield,  General  Solicitor,  died  December  22,  1916,  in  Xew 
York  City.  Mr.  Butterfield  was  connected  with  the  law  department  of  this 
company  from  1896  until  the  time  of  his  death.  As  local  attorney  and 
general  attorney  for  this  company  and  during  later  years  as  General 
Solicitor  of  all  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  in  charge  of  Interstate  C(jm- 
merce  matters,  he  rendered  valuable  and  efficient  service,  and  placed  himself 
in  the  front  rank  of  railway  counsel  in  the  United  States.  He  was  born 
at  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  November  9,  1870,  and  his  untimely  death  was  a 
distinct   loss   to   the   companies   he   served   so   well. 

Michael  C.  Coyle,  Division  Superintendent  of  this  company  at  Bay  City, 
died  November  13,  1916.  He  was  born  at  Angelica,  New  York,  March  24, 
1854,  and  began  railway  work  as  messenger  on  the  New  York  &  Eric  Rail- 
way at  the  age  of  twelve.  He  entered  the  service  of  this  company  in 
August,  1874,  as  train  despatcher,  and  during  a  continuous  period  of 
forty-two  years  faithfully  performed  his  work  in  the  different  positions  to 
which    he    was    promoted. 

The    following  appointments  were   effective   during  the   year: 


For    the    Board    of 


Directors, 
ALFRED 


SMITH, 

President. 
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THE  CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO  &  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY  COMPANY-TWENTY  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


To   the   Stockholders  of 

The  Cleveland   Cincinnati   Chicago  and   St   I-Ouis   Railway 
Company: 
The    Board   of    Directors    herewith    siibiiiits    its    report    for    the    year   ended 
December   31,    1916,    with    statements    showing   the   results    for   the   year   and 
the  financial  condition   of  the  comiiany. 

The  mileage  embraced  in  the  operation  of  the  road  is  as  follows: 

Miles 

Main   line  and  branches  owned 1,687.87 

Proprietary  lines    126.09 

Leased   lines    207.58 

Operated    under    contract     201.37 

Trackage  rights    164.00 


Total  road  operated    2,386.91 


The  increase  of  2.03  miles,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  due  to 
new  line  constructed  for  the  Saline  Valley  Railway  3.18  miles,  and  an 
increase  of  .39  miles  in  trackage  rights  over  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, Rockwell  Junction,  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  partly  offset  by  a  decrease  of 
1.54  miles  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  trackage  rights  over 
the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Railway,  Berwick  to  Whitmore,  Ohio. 

A  statement  showing  in  detail  the  mileage  of  road  operated  will  be 
found    on    another    page. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  capital  stock  during  the  year,  the  amounts 
authorized  and  iss.ued  to  December  31,  1916,  being  as  follows: 

Preferred   stock    authorized $10,000,000.00 

Comm.on  stock  authorized   50,000,000.00 


Total  stock  authorized  $60,000,000.00 

Preferred   stock   issued    $10,000,000.00 

Common  stock  issued    47,056,300.00       57,056,300.00 


Balance   common   stock   authorized   but   not   issued,    Decem- 
ber 31,    1916    


$2,943,700.00 


The    funded    debt    unmatured    outstanding    December    31, 

1915,  was    $100,527,798.70 

It  has  been  increased  during  the  year  as  follows: 

Central  Grain  Elevator  Company  five  per 
cent  mortgage  bonds  assumed  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  elevators  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Beech  Grove,  Indiana;  Sheldon, 
Illinois,   and   Champaign,   Illinois    $237,000.00 

Certificates  issued  under  the  Big  Four  Railway 

Equipment  Trust  Agreement   of   1914 1,495,000.00  1,732,000.00 


$102,259,798.70 


It  has  been  decreased  during  the  year  as  follows: 
Equijjment    trust   certificates   payable   June    1, 

1916     $258,000.00 

Equipment    trust    certificates    payable    July    1, 

1916     115.000.00 

Pro   rata   equipment   trust   certificates    payable 

November    1,    1916    246,689.81 

Pro   rata   equipment   trust   certificates   payable 

January    1,    1917    476,249.73 

C  I   St  L  &   C  Ry   Co  general  first  mortgage 

bonds   retired    71,000.00 

C  I    St  L  &  C   Ry   Co   first   mortgage   bonds 

retired    6,000.00 

Retirement    of    notes    issued    in    part    payment 

for   equipment    purchased    under    Big    Four 

Equipment  Trust  of  1914    466,635.00 

C  C  C  6;  St  L  (St  L  Div)  first  collateral  trust 

mortgage  bonds  purchased  for  sinking  fund         34,000.00 


1,673,574.54 


Total    funded   debt   outstanding   December   31,    1916    (detail 

on  another   page)    $100,586,224.16 


Under  Big  Four  Railway  Equipment  Trust  Agreement  of  June  1,  1914, 
there  were  contracted  for  25  locomotives,  1,000  freight  train  cars  and  15 
passenger  train  cars,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,186,500.00,  and  trust  cer- 
tificates issued  to  the  total  amount  of  $1,495,000.00  to  represent  not  to 
exceed  80%  of  the  cost  thereof.  Of  this  new  equipment,  the  locomotives, 
passenger  train  cars  and  66  of  the  freight  cars  were  received  and  put  in 
service    during    the   year. 

The   changes    in    tlic    road    and    eijuipmeiit   account    during   the    year    were 
as  follows: 
Road: 


Charges: 

Adjustment  of  erroneous  credit  in  October,  1899,  account 
land  leased  to  Davton  Union   Railway  Company 

Cost  of  100  shares  of  common  stock  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Springfield  Railway  Company,  par  value  $50.00,  pur- 
chased  during   the   year    

Additions   and   betterments   per   detail   on   another    page... 


$72,828.84 


100.00 
1,604,534.65 


Equipment    (detail   on   another  page) 
Charges: 

Trust   equipment    $1,014,433.51 

Owned  equipment    393,441.15 


$1,407,874.66 
Credit  account  value  of  equipment   retired....      1,809,219.65 


P>alance  (credit) 


401,344.99 


Grand  total  (net)    $1,276,118.50 


Work  was  continued  throughout  the  year  under  Section  19- A  of  the  Act 
to  Regulate  (Commerce  which  provides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission shall  investigate  and  ascertain  the  value  of  all  projierty  owned  and 
used  by  railroad  companies.  The  government  forces  completed  the  inven- 
tory of  buildings,  and  the  ascertainment  of  values  of  adjacent  land  by  the 
same  forces  is  about  one-half  completed.  The  latter  work  is  being  carried 
on  also  by  the  fqrc<!s  of  the  railroad  company  independent  of  the  govern- 
mental investigation,  and  the  company's  engineering  forces  are  making 
independent  computations  of  the  quantities  of  bridges,  buildings,  tracks 
and  roadway  in  order  to  have  a  check  of  the  government  notes  when  the 
tentative  valuation  is  complete.  Complete  maps  and  profiles  of  the  entire 
line  have  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Division 
of  Valuation,   during  the  year. 


SUMMARY  OF  FINANCIAL    OPERATIONS  AFFECTING  INCOME 
Operating    tNCOME 


Increase 

1916  1915  or  Decrease 

2,386.91  2,384.88  2.03 

miles  operated  miles  operated  miles 

Railway   operations 

Revenues     $46,678,240.44  $38,364,086.93  $8,314,153.51 

Expenses     31,221,976.50  27,528,366.76  3,693,609.74 


Net  revenue  from   railway 

operations    $15,456,263.94 


$10,835,720.17     $4,620,543.77 


Percentage     of     expenses     to 

revenues    (66.89) 

Railway  tax   accruals $1,686,719.93 

Uncollectible  railway  revenues  9,677.64 


$1,696,397.57 


Railway  operating  income. $13, 759, 866. 37 


MiSCELI  ANEOUS    OPERATIONS 

Revenues    

Expenses    and    taxes 


Miscellaneous  operating  in- 
come     


$16,277.24 
12,441.35 


$3,835.89 


(71.76) 
$1,514,131.44 
9,718.54 

$1,523,849.98 

$9,311,870.19 


$16,650.67 
14,417.52 


—(4.87) 
$172,588.49 
—40.90 

$172,547.59 

$4,447,996.18 


-$373.43 
-1,976.17 


Total    operating    income..    $13,763,702.26 


Non-operating  income 

Joint   facility   rents    $463,873.72 

Miscellaneous  rents    186,885.37 

Miscellaneous  non-operating  phy- 
sical   property    84,111.60 

Dividend   income    162,205.90 

Income   from   funded   securities.  .  281,278.02 

Income  from  unfunded  securities 

and  , accounts   67,778.48 

Release   of    premiums    on    funded 

debt    1,191.78 

Miscellaneous   income    50,318.39 


$440,946.93 
149,955.76 

80,698.21 

62,149.65 

229,674.03 

67,607.58 


103,803.18 


$22,926.79 
36,929.61 

3,413.39 

100,056.25 

51,603.99 

170.90 

1,191.78 
—53,484.79 


Total       non-operating       in- 
come         $1,297,643.26 


$1,134,835.34         $162,807.92 


Gross    income    $15,061,345.52  $10,448,938.68     $4,612,406.84 


Total    , $1,677,463.49 


Deductions  from   gross 
income 
Hire     of     equipment — debit     bal- 
ance       $5 19,460.62 

Joint    facility    rents 562,562.76 

Rent    for   leased    roads 571.041.00 

Miscellaneous    rents     185,116.04 

Miscellaneous   tax   accruals 456.07 

.Separately    operated    properties — 

loss     72,353.22 

Interest  on    funded   debt 4,718,774.25 

Interest   on   unfunded   debt 79,313.62 

-Amortization      of      discount      on 

funded    debt    10,165.30 

Miscellaneous    income    charges...  10,400.26 


$556,183.62 

562,779.10 

571,041.00 

141,370.77 

423.80 

96,024.20 

4,357,855.78 

731,254.00 

16.538.66 
10,736.56 


-$36,723.00 
—216.34 


43,745.27 
32.27 

—23,670.98 

360,918.47 

-651,940.38 

—6,373.36 
—336.30 
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1916 


1915 


Increase 
or  Decrease 


Total       deductions 
gross   income    .  .  . 


$6,729,643.14     $7,044,207.49    —$314,564.35 


Net    income    $8,331,702.38     $3,404,731.19     $4,926,971.19 

Disposition  of  net  income 

Income  applied  to  sinking  fund.        $28,966.67  $27,677.00  $1,289.67 

Dividend  (31-4%  on  preferred 
stock)    374,943.75  374,943.75 

Income  appropriated  for  invest- 
ment in  physical  property 177.827.93  56.124.94  121.702.99 

To  eiiuipnient  depreciation  ac- 
count             750,000.00  750,000.00 


Total    appropriations $1,331,738.35 

Surplus   transferred   to    credm' 

of  profit  and  loss $6,999,964.03 


$83,801.94     $1,247,936.41 


$3,320,929.25     $3,679,034.78        $ 


Surplus  for  year    1916 $6,999,964.03 

Amount  to  debit  of  profit  and  loss  December  3t,  1915 1,031,573.18 


Add: 

Adjustment  of  sundry   accounts    (net). 


$5,968,390.85 
63,016.84 


$6,031,407.69 
Deduct  : 
Unaccrued  depreciation   prior  to    1907  on   equipment 

retired  durin?   1916 $774,555.50 

Property   abandoned    92,479.71 

Surplus    appropriated     for    investment    in     physical 

pioperty     17,363.39        884,398.60 


Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  December  31,  1916 $5,147,009.09 

The  gross  operating  revenues  for  the  year,  $46,678,240.44  were  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  company,  being  $8,314,153.51  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year.  Transportation  revenue  increased  $8,102,273.49  and  inci- 
dental  and  joint   facility   revenues   increased   $211,880.02. 

Freight  revenue  was  $32,536,543.61  an  increase  of  $6,025,711.41  or  22.73 
per  cent,  due  to  prosperous  business  conditions  which  continued  throughout 
the  year. 

Total  revenue  tonnage  carried  was  32,902,583,  an  increase  of  5,418,906 
tons,  of  which  increase  1,956,649  tons  was  bituminous  coal,  the  remainder 
being  distributed  among  the  principal  classes  of  articles  transported.  The 
average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  was  5.56  mills,  a  decrease  of  .01  mill  due 
to  the  proportionately  greater  volume  of  low  grade  tonnage  and  an  increase 
in  the  average  haul  of  4.4  miles.  The  average  amount  received  per  ton  of 
freight  was  98.9  cents,  an  increase  of  2.4  cents.  Revenue  train  loading 
for  the  year  was  654  tons  per  train  mile,  an  increase  of  65  tons  or  11.04 
per  cent.     Freight  revenue  per  train  mile  was  $3.64,  an  increase  of  $.36. 

Passenger  revenue  was  $10,026,741.54,  an  increase  of  $1,512,052.09  over 
1915.  Of  this  increase  $821,710.52  was  in  interline  and  $690,341.57  in  local 
business.  The  average  distance  per  passenger  carried  was  54.6  miles,  an 
increase  of  2.3  miles.  The  average  amount  received  from  each  passenger 
was  $1,095,  an  increase  of  $.048  and  the  average  receipts  per  passenger 
mile   were   2.007  cents,   an   increase   of  .006  cents. 

Mail  revenue  was  $900,666.66,  an  increase  of  $71,216.31,  due  to  the 
greater  volume   of  business   handled. 

Revenue  from  express  traffic  was  $1,331,473.27,  an  increase  of  $378,760.13, 
or  39.76  per  cent,  principally  due  to  this  cornpany's  share  in  the  revenue 
from   the  increased  express  business  over  its  lines. 

Railway  operating  expenses  for  the  year  were  $31,221,976.50,  an  increase 
of  $3, u93, 609.74. 

Fluctuations  in  expenses  for  the  year  by  groups  were  as  follows: 

Maintenance  ot  way  and  structures — increase $130,568.96 

Maintenance    of   equipment — increase 1,199,179.18 

Traffic— increase 152,289.88 

Transportation — rail   line — increase    2,105,915.62 

Miscellaneous   operations — increase 8,305.05 

General — (including   Governmetit    valuation) — increase. 80,307.49 

Transportation  for  investment — credit — decrease 17,043.56 

Net  increase    $3,693,609.74 


Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  increased  $130,568.96,  the  principal 
primary  accounts  showing  material  increases  being  superintendence  $32.- 
(11)6.76,  due  to  increased  force  and  rates  of  pay;  roadway  maintenance  $69,- 
.M1.53,  principally  due  to  greater  expenditures  this  year  in  general  cleaning 
and  repairing  of  roadlied;  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts  $286,275.58,  mainly 
(111  account  of  extensive  renewals  of  structures  in  1916;  shoijs  and  engine- 
houses  $24,275.24,  mostly  due  to  the  renewal  of  turntables  at  Uellefontaine, 
Ohio  and  Moorefield,  Indiana,  and  power  cables  at  Beech  Grove,  Indiana; 
maintaining  joint  tracks,  yards  and  other  facilities-debit  $54,125.90,  extensive 
uork  having  been  done  by  other  railway  companies  in  the  joint  territories, 
I'.erwick  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  North  Vernon  to  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  and 
I  aFayette  to  'J'eniiilcton,  Indiana.  These  increases  were  partially  offset  by 
ck-crcasc  in  ties  $258,3J<3.97,  other  track  material  $36,163.47,  ballast  $27,- 
l')5.8S  and  track  laying  and  surfacing  $67,828.06,  principally  due  to  scarcity 
of   laborers. 

Maintenance  of  equipment  increased  $1,199,178.18,  principally  due  to  in- 
cicased  cost  of  material  and  labor  and  a  greater  number  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives repaired  in  1916.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  $190,547.62  in  de- 
))reciation  on  account  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  from  2  per  cent  to  2J4  per. 
cent   per  annum. 

Traffic  expenses  increased  $152,289.88,  the  principal  items  of  increase 
being  superintendence  $25,454.59,  outside  agencies  $67,745.72,  largely  due 
to  the  salaries  and  expenses  incicient  to  a  number  of  newly  created  offices; 
.ulverti'-ing  $22,564.48  principally  (lue  to  increased  advertising  matter  neces- 
tated  by  the  creation  of  new  agencies  and  offices;  stationery  and  printing 
17,829.40,  largely  on  account  of  tariffs;  other  expenses  $16,752.10,  prin- 
cioally  this  company's  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  rate 
study. 

Traiisportation  expenses  increased  $2,105,915.62,  of  which  $1,095,895.17 
was  in  payrolls.  Fnel  for  locomotives  increased  $543,200.99,  principally 
due  to  an  increased  consumption  of  261,442  tons.  The  balance  of  the  in- 
crease extends  to  practically  all  of  the  accounts  in  this  group  and  reflects 
the  increases  in  tonnage,  locomotive,  car  and  train  mileage,  and  increase(l 
rates  of  pay. 

Of  the  increase  in  general  expenses  amounting  to  $80,307.49,  salaries  and 
expenses  of  clerks  and  attendants  increased  $14,239.99,  law  expenses  in- 
creased $12,960.58,  the  largest  item  being  the  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  arbitration  of  the  case  of  the  C  C  C  &  St  L  Ry  Co  versus  the  C  N  O  & 
T  P  Ry  Co  for  use  of  joint  facilities  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  amounting  to 
$6,812.79;  other  expenses  increased  $11,089.73  principally  due  to  $7,215.22 
paid  to  employees  while  serving  in  the   Federal   Military  service. 

During  the  year  there  was  charged  to  income  the  company's  proportion 
of  the  deficit  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Central  Indiana  Railway 
for  the  year  amounting  to  $49,600.09,  or  $13,353.37  less  than  the  previous 
year. 

The  operations  of  the  Kankakee  and  Seneca  Railroad  (for  which  separate 
accounts  are  maintained)  show  revenues  for  the  year  $108,739.87,  operating 
expenses,  taxes  and  additions  and  betterments  $137,314.41,  deficit  $28,574.54, 
one-half  of  which,  $14,287.26.  was  assumed  by  this  company  and  charged 
to  income  in  1916. 

The  Mount  Gilead  Short  I-ine  (for  which  separate  accounts  are  main- 
tained) shows  revenues  for  the  year  $6,472.80,  operating  expenses  and 
taxes  $15,071.17,  non-operating  income  $132.50,  deficit  $8,465.87,  all  of  which 
was  charged  to  income  in    1916. 

The  net  income  for  the  year  was  $8,331,702.38,  an  increase  of  $4,926,- 
971.19.  Dividends  aggregating  3.75  per  cent  or  $374,943.75  on  the  out- 
standing preferred  stock  of  the  company,  were  paid  and  charged  against 
the  net  income.  The  surplus  for  the  year  was  $6,999,964.03,  an  increase  of 
$3,679,034.78. 

The  summary  of  financial  operations  affecting  income  includes  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Peoria  and  Eastern  Railway,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  to  Peoria, 
Illinois.  Separate  accounts  for  this  line  are  maintained,  and  the  opera- 
tions for  the  year  1916  show  revenues  amounting  to  $2,345,245.85,  operating 
expenses  and  taxes  $2,023,643.27,  operating  income  $321,602.58,  non  operat- 
ing income  $396,710.16,  gross  income  $718,312.74,  deductions  from  gross 
income  $765,473.22,  deficit  $47,160.48.  Sundry  adjustments  of  profit  and 
loss  items  resulting  in  a  debit  of  $25,073.67,  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  operating  agreement,  which  together  with  the  deficit  for  the  year 
was  added  to  $384,554.51  due  this  companv  for  advances  on  December  31, 
1915,  making  the  indebtedness  on  December  31,   1916,  a  total  of  $456,788.66. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Pension  Department,  46  employees  were  retired 
and  placed  upon  the  pension  roll.  Of  these  retirements  27  were  authorized 
because  of  the  attainment  of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  19  because  of  total 
and  permanent  physical  disability.  22  pensioners  died  during  1916,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  313  retired  employees  were  carried  upon  the  pension 
rolls.  The  average  monthly  pension  allowance  of  these  employees  was 
$21.65,  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  pension  allowances  during  the  year 
was   $77,121.48. 

Appointment?   during  the   year   were   as   follows: 

On  January  1,  Harry  A.  Worcester,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

On  .January  1,  Earl  M.  Costin,  General  Superintendent. 

On  June  15,  William  T.  Stevenson,  General  Freight  Agent. 

On   September    14,   Abraham   T.   Hardin,   Vice  President. 

Thanks  and  appreciation  are  extended  to  the  officers  and  employees  for 
tlieir  loyal  and  efficient  service  during  the  year. 

For  the   Board  of  Directors, 

ALFRED   H.    SMITH. 

President. 
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Fuel  Convention 

Will  Be 

Held 


The  announcement  has  been  made  that  the  International 
Railway  Fuel  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Chicago,  May  14.  The  reason  why  it 
is  taking  this  step  at  a  time  when  the 
American  Railway  Association  and  the 
leading  mechanical  department  associ- 
ations have  thought  it  advisable  to 
postpone  their  meetings,  is  that  the  fuel  problem  promises 
to  be  a  most  severe  one  during  the  months  to  come  and  it 
seems  desirable  to  hold  such  a  meeting  in  the  interests  of 
fuel  conservation.  Whether  the  discussions  which  will  be 
held  and  the  action  that  may  be  taken  will  affect  the  immed- 
iate situation  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  holding  of  such  a 
meeting  at  this  time  remains  to  be  seen.  Unless  those  in 
charge  have  a  program  in  mind  which  will  do  this  there 
is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  convention  should  be  held. 
The  association  has  done  splendid  work  in  the  past  and  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  has  come  to  be  known  as  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  effective  railway  associations.  With  the 
congestion  under  which  the  railways  are  now  laboring  and  the 
stupendous  tasks  which  confront  them,  every  employee  must 
put  forth  his  very  best  efforts,  and  the  Fuel  association  in 
holding  its  meeting  must  produce  practical  results  therefrom, 
which  will  fully  justify  the  course  that  it  is  taking. 


The    Railroads 

Are  for 

Conscription 


Congress  has  declared  for  conscription  and  universal  service. 
Seldom  in  the  annals  of  American  history  have  public  opin- 
ion and  the  underlying  common  sense 
of  a  democratic  people  triumphed  more 
effectively  than  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  But,  while  our  legislators  are 
engaged  in  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  this  legislation,  it  is  time  for  the  railroads  to  consider 
where  they  must  stand  on  this  matter.  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette  believes  that  the  railroads  are  for  conscription,  and 
that  is  why  the  members  of  its  staff  last  week  joined  with  100 
otlier  trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  New  York  Business 
Puljlishers"  Association  in  a  telegram  to  Washington,  saying 
"they  unanimously  oppose  the  volunteer  system  for  raising  an 
army,  and  declare  themselves  emphatically  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal military  service  in  war  as  the  only  practical  and  demo- 


cratic method  of  defending  our  great  republic."  The  rail- 
roads in  the  coming  months  are  going  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  our  military  strength,  and  it  needs  no  repe- 
tition now  to  show  the  American  people  that  efficient  railroads 
are  of  absolutely  untold  value  towards  carrying  an  army  and 
its  supplies  to  war.  The  railroads  feel,  therefore,  that  they 
must  not  be  asked  to  supply  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  fight- 
ing forces  men  engaged  in  the  active  operation  of  their  sys- 
tems and  those  necessary  to  repair  and  maintain  cars,  loco- 
motives, track  and  terminals.  These  men  must  be  left  at  their 
work;  it  is  just  as  important  that  they  keep  at  their  present 
work  as  it  is  that  the  munition  workers  stay  at  their  lathes. 
The  railways  want  to  do  their  full  part  in  supplying  men 
for  the  front  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  try  to  solve 
the  problem  by  the  use  of  female  labor.  The  railroads  abroad 
solved  the  problem  by  the  use  of  such  labor,  and  even  use 
women  ticket  takers  and  women  engine  cleaners.  The  other 
railroads  should,  like  the  Pennsylvania,  give  the  matter  im- 
mediate attention.  There  are  certainly  some  employees,  how- 
ever, who  can  be  spared  or  replaced,  possibly  by  female  labor. 
It  is  among  these  that  the  railways'  quota  wall  be  obtained 
and  it  is  these  employees  that  will  have  the  glory  of  upholding 
for  American  railway  men,  the  patriotism  that  has  signalized 
the  railwa\-  men  abroad. 


What  is  happening  to  railway  earnings  as  a  result  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  expenses  of  all  kinds  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  complete  returns  of  revenues  and 
expenses  for  February,  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
While  total  operating  revenue,  amount- 
per  mile,  showed  an  increase  of  0.6 
February,  1916,  the  operating  ex- 
penses per  mile,  $899,  were  greater  by  12.3  per  cent;  the  net 
operating  revenue  per  mile,  $248,  showed  a  decrease  of  27 
per  cent;  taxes,  $60  per  mile,  rose  10.9  per  cent;  and  the  net 
operating  income  per  mile,  $188,  showed  a  decrease  of  34.1 
per  cent.  That  the  tendency  which  these  figures  reveal  has 
not  yet  had  its  full  effect  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Feb- 
ruary figures  do  not  in  manv  cases  include  the  increased 
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prices  of  fuel,  which  tlic  railways  will  have  to  pay  under  the 
new  contracts  being  made  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  in- 
creased wages  brought  about  directly  and  indirectly  by  the 
Adamson  law.  The  figures  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
are  the  same,  but  the  bureau  also  gives  per  mile  figures  and 
the  percentages  of  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  of 
1916.  The  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  operating  revenues 
in  February,  1917,  was  78.37  per  cent  as  compared  with  70.19 
per  cent  in  1916.  For  the  eastern  roads  the  operating  ratio 
was  86.15  per  cent  as  compared  with  71.78  per  cent  in  1916. 
The  southern  and  western  lines  showed  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  operating  ratio  and  still  show  slight 
increases  in  total  revenues,  as  compared  with  February,  1916, 
but  tlie  eastern  roads,  which  have  been  showing  decreases  in 
operating  income  since  October,  show  a  decrease  in  this  item 
for  February  of  63.9  per  cent.  Their  revenues  fell  off  3.9 
per  cent  per  mile,  while  their  expenses  increased  15.4  per  cent. 
The  southern  roads  show  a  decrease  in  operating  income  per 
mile  of  5.4  per  cent,  which  is  their  first  decrease  since  the 
period  of  increased  earnings  began  in  1915.  The  western 
roads,  which  showed  their  first  decrease  in  operating  income 
per  mile  in  December,  had  an  increase  in  January,  but  a  de- 
crease in  February  of  13.5  per  cent.  February  is,  therefore, 
the  first  month  since  December,  1914,  in  which  the  railroads 
in  eastern,  southern  and  western  districts  have  all  shown  a 
decrease  in  operating  income. 


Inadequate 


The  total  shortage  of  freight  cars  in  the  United  States  on 
April  1,  according  to  the  reports  made  by  the  railways  to  the 
American    Railway     Association,    was 
Present  143,059  cars.    This  is  the  largest  short- 

Facilities  Are  age  ever  reported.  On  March  30,  the 
latest  date  for  which  figures  have  been 
compiled,  there  were  89,371  loaded  and 
empty  cars,  which  for  different  reasons  could  not  be  moved, 
standing  in  accumulations  at  various  places  in  the  country. 
This  is  the  smallest  number  of  cars  reported  as  thus  held  in 
accumulations  since  February  17,  when  the  high  water  mark 
was  reached,  and  in  spite  of  the  reduction  in  their  number, 
a  record  car  shortage  is  reported.  One  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  this  record-breaking  car  shortage  is  that  it  comes 
so  late  in  the  spring.  The  only  other  occasion  when  a  net 
shortage  was  reported  at  this  time  of  the  year  was  on  April 
10,  1907,  and  it  was  only  81,117  cars,  which  was  a  reduction 
of  56,730  cars,  as  compared  with  the  shortage  a  month  be- 
fore. There  is  just  one  explanation  of  the  present  situation 
which  really  explains  it,  and  that  is  that  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  have  not  enough  freight  cars  and  other  facil- 
ities with  which  to  handle  the  available  freight  traffic.  The 
only  remedy  for  the  condition  is  to  increase  facilities;  and 
facilities  will  not  be  and  cannot  be  ad-equately  increased 
without  a  vast  investment  of  new  capital. 


Probably  no  other  means  available  can  be  used  more  effec- 
tively to  conserve  the  resources  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
_  States,  to  effect  economies  and  to  in- 

rassenger  crease   the  capacity   of  the   roads   for 

Service  and         handling  freight  during  the  war,  than 
tVi     W  r  ^^^^  ^^  following  the  example  of  the 

British  lines  in  curtailing  passenger 
service.  Our  passenger  train  service  is  the  most  luxurious  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  the  most  uneconomically  conducted  part 
of  our  railway  transportation.  We  have  fewer  passengers 
per  train  than  any  other  country  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  except  Denmark.  We  provide  more  car  space  and 
carry  more  dead  weight  per  passenger  than  is  done  in  any 
other  country.  In  no  other  country  are  there  operated  so 
many  sleeping  cars,  buffet  smoking  cars,  dining  cars  and  ob- 
ser\'ation  cars.  Very  large  economies  can  be  effected  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  railway  facilities  are  used  can  be  greatly 


increased  by  reducing  tlie  speeds  of  passenger  trains,  cur- 
tailing tiic  numljcr  of  them  and  eliminating  many  of  the  lux- 
urious features  of  passenger  service.  The  difficulty  of  do- 
ing these  things  in  Great  Britain  has  been  relatively  small, 
because,  as  the  government  guarantees  the  net  return  of  the 
individual  lines,  it  makes  no  difference  to  their  managers 
how  much  their  service  is  curtailed  relatively  or  absolutely. 
In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  govern- 
ment does  not  guarantee  net  return  it  will  be  no  easy  matter 
for  the  central  executive  committee  to  work  out  reductions 
and  economies  in  passenger  service  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
just  and  satisfactory  to  the  various  competing  companies. 
But  the  managements  seem  to  recognize  the  fact  that  unless 
tliey  voluntarily  subordinate  the  rights  and  interests  of  their 
individual  lines  to  the  welfare  of  the  railways  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  they  will  be  forced  to  do  so  by  the  government, 
and  that  the  results  of  this  would  probably  be  far  more  harm- 
ful than  those  of  any  voluntary  action  that  they  may  take 
under  the  direction  of  the  central  executive  committee. 


To  those  who  are  seeking  to  increase  the  capacity  of  loco- 
motives and  to  decrease  the  fuel  consumption  per  ton-mile,  the 
brick  arch  tests  made  on  the  Pennsyl- 
Locomotive         vania  Railroad  test  plant  and  described 
Brick  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will  be  of  special 

Arrh  Tests  interest.    These  tests  are  the  most  com- 

plete of  any  yet  made  on  this  particular 
device  and  may  be  considered  the  most  accurate,  for  with  all 
conditions  under  control,  which  is  possible  on  a  locomotive 
test  plant,  a  true  comparison  under  like  operating  conditions 
can  be  made.  The  tests  show  principally  that  the  drawbar 
horsepower  of  the  locomotive  tested,  a  modern  Mikado  loco- 
motive of  320,700  lb.  total  weight,  is  increased  from  ll.S  to 
16.7  per  cent  at  combustion  rates  varying  from  7,000  to  4,000 
lb.  of  coal  per  hour.  It  was  also  showm  that  with  this  par- 
ticular locomotive,  no  additional  power  or  drawbar  pull  was 
obtained  at  low  speeds,  but  at  speeds  above  eight  miles  an^ 
hour  the  drawbar  pull  was  increased,  and  at  29  miles  an  hour 
this  increase  was  6.4  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  as 
the  speed  of  the  locomotive  with  a  tonnage  train  is  increased, 
the  drain  on  the  boiler  becomes  greater,  and  since  the 
brick  arch  causes  an  increase  in  the  evaporation,  more  steam 
is  produced  for  the  cylinders  at  the  high  speeds.  The  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  with  like  amounts  of 
coal  varies  between  9  and  9.7  per  cent  between  firing  rates 
of  4,000  and  6,000  lb.  of  coal  per  hour.  These  figures  may 
be  considered  conservative  as  the  "no  arch"  tests  were  made 
with  the  arch  tubes  in  place  and  these,  it  has  been  determined, 
are  responsible  for  some  improvement  in  evaporation.  The 
function  of  the  brick  arch  is,  therefore,  to  produce  better  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  in  the  firebox  and  thereby  produce  more 
heat  and  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal.  By  its 
use  less  fuel  is  required  and  a  greater  amount  of  steam  is 
provided. 


CLOSER   CO-OPERATION   FOR    MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

ANNUAL  conventions  are  held  by  about  a  dozen  asso- 
ciations, all  of  which  are  more  or  less  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  of  the  mechanical  department.  All 
of  these  associations  are  doing  excellent  work  in  helping- 
and  inspiring  their  members,  but  every  one  of  them  could 
do  far  more  effective  work  if  they  were  to  co-operate  more 
closely  with  the  other  organizations  and  if  all  of  the  work 
was  carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of  a  central 
board  or  organization.  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  had  ad- 
vocated for  a  number  of  years  a  closer  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  these  associations,  but  no  great  progress  has  as 
yet  been  made  looking  toward  that  end.  True,  there  has 
been  a  report  on  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  Master 
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Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Associations  which  in- 
dicated the  wisdom  of  taking  such  a  step;  this  action,  how- 
ever, has  been  prevented  by  sentiment,  although  the  report 
was  made  many  years  ago.  In  addition,  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  has  had  a  committee  on  co-operation 
between  it  and  the  minor  mechanical  associations,  but  this 
committee  has  made  little  real  progress. 

The  national  crisis  has  forced  the  railroads  to  get  to- 
gether and  act  as  a  unit  and  in  all  probability,  if  the  war 
lasts  many  months,  it  will  result  in  a  permanent  understand- 
ing as  to  the  wisdom  of  making  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation a  strong  central  controlling  body  with  power  to 
insist  upon  the  adoption  of  such  standards  and  methods  as 
it  may  decide  upon.  This  association  will  of  necessity  have 
to  delegate  the  work  of  investigation  and  recommendation 
of  standards  to  those  organizations  which  are  made  up  of 
the  experts  in  each  department. 

So  far  as  the  mechanical  department  is  concerned,  the 
Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Associations, 
which  are  now  the  leaders  in  that  field,  should  put  aside 
sentiment  and  combine  to  form  a  Railway  Mechanical  As- 
sociation. Instead  of  two  three-day  conventions,  spread 
over  a  period  of  eight  days,  as  at  present,  five  days  will 
probably  be  required  for  the  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion. For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  be  interested 
solely  in  the  work  of  either  the  locomotive  or  car  depart- 
ment, the  program  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  group  the  loco- 
motive subjects  at  the  beginning  and  the  car  subjects  at  the 
end,  or  vice  versa. 

A  remarkable  exhibit  is  assembled  at  the  conventions  of 


equipment,  the  various  conventions  should  all  be  held  at  about 
the  same  time. 

As  a  practical  suggestion  on  how  to  start  this  movement 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  friction,  a  diagram  has 
been  prepared  showing  a  proposed  schedule  of  annual  con- 
ventions for  next  year.  This  covers  a  period  of  two  weeks 
and  includes  all  of  the  important  mechanical  organizations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors' 
and  Car  Foremen's  Association.  A  large  part  of  the  activi- 
ties of  this  organization  is  devoted  to  studying  and  getting 
a  correct  interpretation  of  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  as  they  are 
changed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  As- 
sociation. This  makes  it  advisable  to  have  this  association 
meet  several  months  after  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  it  is  proposed  to  hold 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car 
Builders'  Associations  extending  over  a  period  of  five  days 
and  with  a  joint  session  on  the  third  day.  If  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  executive  committees  to  provide  for  a  consoli- 
dation before  that  time,  the  members  of  the  association  could 
act  upon  it  at  the  joint  meeting.  The  Association  of  Rail- 
way Electrical  Engineers  ordinarily  holds  its  annual  con- 
vention in  the  fall,  with  a  six-months'  progress  meeting  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Master  Car  Builders'  annual  conven- 
tion. The  June  meeting  is  not  nearly  so  well  attended  or 
so  extensive  as  the  annual  meeting  in  the  fall.  As  the  an- 
nual meeting  will  probably  be  cancelled  this  year,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  in  June  so 
that  all  of  the  members  may  take  advantage  of  the  exhibit 
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the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tions each  year,  the  educational  value  of  which  has  fre- 
quently been  commented  upon  in  these  columns  and  which 
cannot  be  questioned.  Smaller  exhibits  are  held  at  each  of 
the  minor  mechanical  conventions,  and  these  conventions 
are  held  at  different  times  of  Uie  year  and  at  different  places, 
although  of  late  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  meet  at 
one  central  and  easily  accessible  point.  The  Atlantic  City 
exhibit  is  perhaps  of  greater  value  to  the  subordinate 
mechanical  officers  than  to  those  at  the  head  of  the  mechan- 
ical department  and  it  is  really  unfortunate  that  so  many  of 
the  subordinate  officers  are  unable  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings. An  arrangement  which  would  permit  the  use  of  one 
exhibit  by  all  of  the  associations  would  be  most  desir- 
able. 

The  logical  procedure  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  mechanical  department  associations,  and 
with  as  little  friction  and  loss  of  time  as  possible,  would 
be  for  the  American  Railway  Association  to  request  the 
Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Associations 
to  form  a  Railway  Mechanical  Association  and  to  take  steps 
also  to  create  a  central  board  to  direct  the  work  of  all  of 
the  mechanical  department  organizations.  Such  recommen- 
dations as  the  minor  mechanical  associations  might  make 
should  be  referred  to  the  major  association  and  finally 
receive  the  approval  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
before  being  made  effective.  As  an  aid  in  securing  closer  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  the  associations,  and  in  order  to 
have  the  joint  use  of  the  exhibit  of  railway  supplies    and 


and  possible  opportunities  of  co-operation  with  the  larger 
mechanical  department  organization.  The  Railway  Store- 
keepers' Association  is  not  primarily  a  mechanical  depart- 
ment organization,  but  it  has  much  in  common  with  the 
mechanical  department  and  its  members  would  undoubtedly 
make  good  use  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  exhibit.  The 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  and  the 
Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association  could  very  well  meet 
during  the  same  week  as  the  Railway  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion, as  the  members  of  these  associations  could  easily  be 
spared  from  their  work  at  the  same  time  as  the  higher 
mechanical  department  officers  who  would  attend  the  larger 
meeting. 

During  the  second  week  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  and 
the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciations during  the  first  week.  The  Air  Brake  Association 
could  meet  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  order  that  its  members  might  also  participate 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  pro- 
gram which  might  be  of  special  interest  to  them.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Asso- 
ciation is  scheduled  for  the  latter  part  of  the  week  in  order 
that  members  of  this  association  might  not  have  to  be  away 
from  their  work  at  the  same  time  as  the  higher  mechanical 
department  officers.  The  International  Railroad  Master 
Blacksmiths'  Association  and  the  American  Railway  Tool 
Foremen's   Association   could   very    well   meet   at   the   times 
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scheduled  without  interference  with  the  other  associations. 
\\'hile  many  of  the  associations  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  hold  four-day  conventions,  with  two  sessions  on  each  day 
with  the  oxcej^tion  of  the  last  day,  it  is  believed  that  they 
could  consolidate  their  work  into  three  days  and  still  have 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  visit  the  exhibit,  or  if  not  they 
could  remain  over  for  another  day  with  that  purpose  in 
view.  It  is  quite  possible  that  arrangements  might  have  to 
be  made  to  hold  these  joint  conventions  at  a  place  which  is 
centrally  located  and  readily  accessible  to  the  minor  mechan- 
ical department  officers.  Under  the  direction  of  a  central 
board  of  control  it  might  be  advisable  to  arrange  for  a  joint 
meeting  of  some  of  the  organizations  which  would  be  in  ses- 
sion at  the  same  time  for  the  consideration  of  topics  which 
might  require  joint  discussion  to  facilitate  their  handling. 


MOBILIZING  THE  FREIGHT  CARS 

'"THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
•*■  ciation  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense,  to 
which  was  committed  authority  to  outline  policies  for  the 
operation  of  the  railways  as  a  system  during  the  war,  has 
begun  its  work  by  issuing  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the 
freight  car  supply  of  the  country  through  its  sub-commit- 
tee, the  Commission  on  Car  Service.  In  addition  to  order- 
ing that  preference  shall  be  given  until  further  notice  to  the 
movement  of  coal  and  ore,  the  committee  has  called  upon 
the  roads  to  put  into  effect  revised  car  service  rules  and 
regulations  designed  to  conform  to  the  emergency  conditions 
created  by  the  war,  which  represent  a  distinct  departure 
from  the  principles  of  the  rules  W'hich  have  been  in  effect 
since  February  21. 

For  years  the  freight  car  supply  of  the  country  has  been 
managed  practically  as  an  unregulated  pool,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  times  of  an  unusual  movement  of  traffic  even 
railroads  that  had  provided  what  seemed  to  be  an  adequate 
su])ply  of  cars  were  unable  to  supply  the  demands  of  their 
shippers  and  were  often  blamed  by  the  shipping  public  more 
than  other  roads  which  perhaps  had  been  less  provident,  but 
which  were  more  fortunate  in  being  able  to  retain  foreign 
cars.  This  situation  has  been  experienced  in  an  aggravated 
form  during  the  past  year  or  so  because  of  the  great  increase 
in  export  traffic,  which  had  a  natural  tendency  to  draw 
western  cars  to  the  east  and  to  keep  them  there.  The  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service,  which  has  been  sitting  at  Washing- 
ton, has  attempted,  in  co-operation  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  remedy  this  condition  by  a  redistri- 
bution of  cars  on  a  basis  more  nearly  in  accordance  with 
ownership.  This  effort  has  met  with  but  indifferent  suc- 
cess, on  account  of  the  abnormal  conditions  which  have  pre- 
vailed. Shippers  with  freight  awaiting  transportation  have 
had  little  patience  with  rules  requiring  the  movement  of 
cars  in  another  direction  and  now^  that  the  country  has  be- 
come directly  involved  in  the  war  and  conditions  are  likely 
to  Ijecome  still  more  abnormal,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
ignore  individual  ownership  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before. 

The  car  service  rules  which  have  required  the  return  of 
freight  cars  to  the  owning  roads  and  provided  penalties  for 
diversion,  are  now  suspended,  probably  for  the  duration  of 
the  war,  and  are  superseded  by  new  regulations,  which  may 
be  suspended  or  amended  from  time  to  time  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service,  recognizing  the  right  of  the  owner 
to  the  prompt  return  of  special  equipment  but  treating  box 
cars  virtually  as  if  they  were  pooled.  Box  cars  are  to  be 
used  "in  the  best  interests  of  traffic  originating  on  each 
road,"  and  w'hile  the  regulations  say  that  foreign  cars 
"should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  loaded  to  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  home  road"'  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  will 
undertake  to  regulate  car  supply  as  the  exigency  may  re- 
quire.    A  railroad  may  refer  to  it  any  situation  where  car 


efficiency  is  involved  or  may  appeal  concerning  the  handling 
and  use  of  its  freight  equipment  by  another  railroad  and  the 
commission's  decision  will  be  final;  but  the  penalties  for 
the  diversion  of  cars  are  suspended  for  the  future,  and  those 
that  liave  accrued  are  canceled. 

The  puri)ose  of  the  new  regulations  and  the  elimination 
of  the  penalties,  of  course,  are  to  make  it  possible  to  handle 
cars  as  the  exigencies  of  military  traffic  demand,  regardless 
of  rules.  Cases  have  already  arisen  in  which  a  railroad 
was  ordered  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  cars  for  a  gov- 
ernment shipment  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  home 
road.  The  railroad  naturally  had  to  use  such  cars  as  were 
available  regardless  of  owner;  but  under  the  rules  it  would 
have  been  penalized. 

The  regulation  providing  for  the  recognition  of  owner- 
ship of  special  equipment,  such  as  coal  and  refrigerator 
cars,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  rule  that  box  cars  shall 
be  used  in  the  best  interest  of  traffic  originating  on  each 
road,  because  the  roads  that  have  provided  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  coal,  automobile  or  refrigerator  cars  have  done  so 
because  of  the  amount  of  traffic  requiring  such  cars  that 
originates  on  their  lines  and  it  is  unfair  to  them  as  well  as 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  efficiency  to  use  them  for  ship- 
ments that  require  only  ordinary   box   cars. 

While  the  rules  which  have  recently  been  in  effect  have 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  criticism  among  shippers  and  by 
many  railway  officers,  the  committee  has  apparently  not  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  them  permanently  but  has  simply  post- 
poned consideration  of  permanent  rules  and  substituted  emer- 
gency regulations  which  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Car  Service  Commission.  For  authority  the  Executive 
Committee  has  the  agreement  of  most  of  the  roads  in  writing 
to  obey  its  directions,  the  fact  that  Commissioner  Clark  of 
the  Interstate  Commence  Commission  participates  in  its  ses- 
sions as  an  ex-officio  member,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  work- 
ing for  the  government,  under  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, and  that  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  giving 
the  President  of  the  United  States  power  to  take  possession 
of  any  system  of  transportation  in  time  of  war,  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  Executive  Committee  announces  that  if  failure  to 
observe  its  special  rules  occurs  it  will  adopt  disciplinary 
measures,  including  the  publication,  where  deemed  neces- 
sary, of  the  names  of  officers  and  railroads  refusing  or  fail- 
ing to  respond  to  its  appeal.  Such  a  step  at  this  time  would 
probably  have  much  greater  effect  than  the  action  of  the 
Car  Service  Commission  last  December  when  it  published 
the  names  of  roads  that  had  failed  to  comply  with  its  orders. 
At  that  time  the  public  did  not  understand  what  the  orders 
meant  and  was  more  inclined  to  blame  the  road  that  was 
.short  of  cars  which  it  owned  than  the  road  that  was  using 
the  other's  cars  and  would  riot  return  them.  The  fact  that 
the  country  is  at  war,  however,  gives  the  matter  another 
aspect  and  the  committee  is  confident  that  the  roads  will 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the   nation. 

The  new  rules  should  be  pleasing  to  the  shippers,  who 
have  long  objected  to  the  rules  which  attempted  to  prevent 
them  from  reloading  a  car  in  any  direction  they  cared  to 
send  it  and  who  have  advocated  a  plan  for  pooling  box 
cars.  A  committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  has  several  times  made  such  recommendations.  The 
league  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  also 
co-operated  with  the  railroads  in  their  efforts  to  increase 
the  demurrage  rate  in  the  interest  of  car  efficiency.  The 
progressive  scale  of  demurrage  from  $1  to  $5  a  day,  which 
has  been  in  effect  temporarily  since  last  December,  expired 
l)y  limitation  on  May  1.  Under  the  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  it  has  been  difficult  to  show  definitely  the  effect 
of  the  higher  rate,  but  there  has  been  no  room  for  argument 
on  the  proposition  that  the  use  of  freight  cars  for  storage 
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should  be  discouraged  at  such  a  time  as  this  and  the  ship- 
pers have  readily  agreed  to  the  railroads'  proposal  that  a 
higher  rate  be  continued.  They  suggested,  however,  a 
change  of  the  rate  to  $2  a  day  for  the  first  five  days  and  $5 
thereafter;  and  upon  the  joint  request  of  the  demurrage 
committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  and 
the  American  Railway  Association  the  commission  allowed 
the  new  rules  to  become  effective  on  five  days'  notice. 

The  editorial  published  in  last  week's  issue  in  connec- 
tion with  the  announcement  of  a  contest  on  car  interchange 
was  printed  before  the  Executive  Committee  had  issued  its 
orders  putting  into  effect  the  revised  rules.  What  was 
there  said  naturally  applied  to  rules  designed  to  meet  per- 
manent conditions.  The  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense  has  not  entered  its  rules  in  the  proposed  contest, 
but  they  seem  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  emergency 
of   a    war. 


EXPEDITING  THE  RATE  CASE 

VV7HATEVER  may  be  the  final  attitude  of  the  Interstate 
^^  Commerce  Commission  towards  the  request  of  the 
railroads  for  permission  to  advance  freight  rates  generally 
15  per  cent,  the  commission  has  at  least  displayed  a  com- 
mendable attitude  in  responding  to  the  request  of  the  rail- 
road men  that  the  case  be  handled  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 

While  a  considerable  amount  of  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  first  statement  to  the  commission  by  railway  executives 
on  March  22  that  they  proposed  to  ask  for  a  general  advance, 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  technical  questions  of  detail 
that  have  had  to  be  threshed  out  realize  that  this  time  has 
been  fully  occupied  and  that  the  commission  has  been  able 
to  move  in  its  settlement  of  the  many  details  involved  about 
as  rapidly  as  the  railroad  men  were  able  to  place  their  vari- 
ous proposals  in  concrete. shape  for  its  consideration.  When 
the  railroad  executives  asked  the  commission  for  a  general 
advance  in  rates,  apparently  little  consideration  had  been 
given  to  some  of  the  points  entering  into  the  question  as 
to  how  the  increase  should  be  made  effective  and  while  the 
roads  told  the  commission  originally  that  they  would  like 
to  make  June  1  the  proposed  effective  date  of  the  new  rates, 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  file  all 
of  the  proposed  "simple  supplements"  even  30  days  in  ad- 
vance of  that  time.  The  fact  that  the  commission  has  set 
the  proposed  effective  date  as  July  1,  therefore,  does  not  rep- 
resent any  purpose  on  its  part  to  delay  matters.  The  com- 
mission's permissive  order  requiring  the  supplements  to  be 
filed  50  days  in  advance  of  the  effective  date  gives  the  com- 
mission that  much  time  in  which  to  decide  whether  it  shall 
be  necessary  to  suspend  or  modify  the  proposed  rates  and 
is  prol)ably  more  advantageous  to  the  carriers  than  if  it  were 
given  only  30  days  in  which  to  reach  the  decision. 

By  amending  its  tariff  rules  so  as  to  allow  the  railroads 
to  get  their  application  definitely  before  the  commission  by 
means  of  blanket  supplements  instead  of  requiring  them  to 
publish  complete  new  tariffs,  as  it  did  in  the  5  per  cent  case, 
the  commission  has  saved  several  months  of  time  and  a 
large  amount  of  money.  In  order  to  get  the  comparatively 
small  increase  in  revenue  which  resulted  from  that  proceed- 
ing, the  eastern  railroad  companies  were  required  to  file  a 
complete  set  of  tariffs  which  were  suspended,  and  then  had 
to  file  another  complete  set  to  comply  with  the  final  order  in 
the  case. 

In  fixing  May  7  as  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  advance,  the  commission  is  also  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  time  element  in  the  emergency. 
In  fact,  any  earlier  date  would  probably  be  not  at  all  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  are  preparing  the  statistical  evidence 
to  be  presented  on  behalf  of  the  roads.  Time  will  also  be 
saved  by  the  suggestion  of  the  commission  that  the  railroads 


be  allowed  to  present  the  main  features  of  their  case  during 
the  first  week  of  the  hearing  and  that  cross  examination  be 
deferred  until  after  an  intervening  week  when  the  hearings 
are  resumed  on  May  27.  In  most  important  rate  cases  be- 
fore the  commission  in  the  past  a  great  deal  of  time  has 
been  squandered  in  asking  a  wide  range  of  questions  from 
tlie  earlier  witnesses  which  would  have  been  answered  in 
detail  by  succeeding  witnesses  in  their  direct  testimony.  In 
previous  cases  a  great  many  duplications  and  superfluities 
have  been  allowed  to  clog  up  the  record  besides  consuming 
valuable  time  because  of  an  apparent  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  commission  not  to  limit  any  one  who  thought  he 
had  anything  to  say. 

The  list  of  suggestions  which  the  commission  put  out  on 
Tuesday  as  to  the  character  of  the  evidence  to  be  presented 
by  the  carriers  at  the  hearings  indicates  that  it  proposes  to 
ask  some  searching  questions  before  taking  any  action,  but 
those  who  have  been  inclined  to  urge  upon  the  commission 
an  even  more  expeditious  proceeding  than  that  which  it  has 
undertaken  should  bear  in  mind  that  such  a  course  might 
be  used  as  a  precedent  on  some  other  action  in  which  the 
shoe  might  be  on  the  other  foot.  It  is  also  to  be  considered 
that  much  of  the  evidence  as  to  changed  conditions  on  which 
the  railroads  are  basing  their  application  for  an  advance  in 
rates  at  this  time  consists  of  facts  which  are  not  entirely 
known  to  the  commission  and  of  which  the  general  public, 
whose  attitude  toward  the  outcome  of  this  case  is  likely  to 
be  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  the  commission  but  to  the 
railroads,  has  very  little  understanding. 


THE  MISSOURI,  KANSAS  &  TEXAS'  PROSPECTS 
FOR  1920 

'T'HE  J.  W.  Kendrick  report  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  which  was  dated  January,  1917,  an  abstract 
of  which  was  published  in  these  columns,  estimated  the 
operating  income  available  for  interest  charges  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  in  1920,  if  the  suggestions  made  by 
Mr.  Kendrick  were  carried  out,  at  $11,250,000.  In  a 
letter,  dated  March  10  which  has  been  written  by  C.  E. 
Schaff,  receiver  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  to  Hall- 
garten  &  Co.,  and  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  the  reorganiza- 
tion managers,  dated  March  10,  1917,  the  operating  income 
for  1920  is  estimated  at  $8,108,200.  There  is  a  difference 
here  of  over  $3,000,000  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
reorganization  managers,  a  difference  of  at  least  $50,000,000 
in  the  amount  of  fixed  interest-bearing  securities  which 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  against  the  property  when 
reorganized.  If  Mr.  Schaff  were  to  make  his  estimate  of 
1920  income  now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  would  place 
it  even  lower  than  he  did  in  March.  Since  March  the 
eight-hour  law  has  been  accepted  by  the  railroads  and  held 
constitutional  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  prices  of 
materials  have  continued  to  rise,  and  fuel  costs  especially 
have  gone  up  to  an  abnormal  extent. 

The  extent  of  saving  that  can  be  made  with  average  con- 
ditions between  now  and  1920  is  a  matter  of  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  between  Mr.  Kendrick  and  the  receiver  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  but  even  assuming  that  Mr. 
Kendrick's  estimates  were  right  in  every  respect  under  aver- 
age conditions,  developments  which  have  taken  place  since 
January,  1917,  bear  out  in  a  rather  striking  way  the  com- 
ments which  were  made  on  Mr.  Kendrick's  report  when  the 
abstract  of  it  was  published  in  these  columns.  The  increase 
in  railroad  expenses  has  been  abnormal;  the  roads  face  a 
shortage  of  labor  even  worse  than  could  possibly  have  been 
expected  in  January;  the  increase  in  fuel  costs  has  been  with- 
out precedent. 

Whether  the  war  goes  on  for  two  or  three  years,  and  a 
continuing  heavy  strain  is  put  upon  the  resources  of  the 
United   States,  or  whether  the  war  comes  to  a   sudden  end 
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this  summer,  the  prospects  for  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  are  not  such  as  to  inspire  optimism.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  prices  of  materials  and  labor,  especially  in  the  railroad 
business,  will  suddenly  drop  if  the  war  ceases,  while  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  will  be  a  strong  reaction  in  the  rail- 
road security  markets.  Every  one  who  has  studied  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  situation  is  agreed  on  the  fact  that 
very  extensive  improvements,  which  mean  new  materials  and 
additional  labor,  are  needed  on  that  system.  Even  now  some 
materials  are  not  obtainable  at  any  price  which  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  could  afford  to  pay,  and  a  continuation  of 
the  war  would  pretty  surely  prolong  this  condition.  Develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  since  January  indicate  how  un- 
wise it  would  be  to  base  a  reorganization  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  on  a  hope  that  average  conditions  of  rail- 
road operation  will  obtain  in  the  years  1917  to  1920.  Events 
so  far  are  proving  just  the  contrary. 

A  security  holder  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  who  is 
not  closely  in  touch  with  the  details  of  the  present  railroad 
situation  and  the  outlook  for  railroad  credit,  might  well  make 
this  experiment:  Let  him  go  to  the  vice-president  of  one  of 
the  larger  trust  companies,  or  some  banker  in  whom  he  has 
confidence,  and  ask  whether  he  recommends  an  investment  in 
railroad  securities  at  the  present  time,  and  if  so,  what  sug- 
gestions he  would  make.  The  chances  are  that  the  experi- 
ence of  nine  out  of  ten  men  making  this  experiment  would 
be  that  the  banker  would  in  general  advise  against  an  invest- 
ment in  railroad  stocks  or  bonds,  and  if  he  made  a  few 
exceptions  the  Pere  Marquette  would  be  one  of  these  excep- 
tions. The  Pere  Marquette  last  week  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  receivers  and  is  just  starting  operation  after 
one  of  the  most  drastic  reorganizations  which  have  ever  taken 
place  in  the  history  of  American  railroading.  The  Pere 
Marquette,  however,  is  starting  operation  by  the  new  com- 
pany with  a  high,  sound  credit,  despite  the  general  condi- 
tions which  are  affecting  railroads  in  this  country.  If  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  reorganized  on  a  basis  of 
$11,000,000  available  for  interest  in  1920,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable under  present  circumstances  that  the  new  company's 
credit  will  be  good.  If  it  is  reorganized  on  a  basis  such 
that  under  the  worst  imaginable  conditions  it  will  be  able 
to  more  than  earn  its  fixed  charges  in  1920,  it  may  well 
have,  even  to  start  with,  a  credit  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Pere  Marquette. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Pere  Marquette  was  reor- 
ganized without  a  drastic  cutting  down  of  fixed  charges  on 
a  basis  of  hopes  for  the  future  and  stayed  out  of  receiver- 
ship less  than  five  years.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  tried  the  experiment  of 
dragging  along  with  its  old  fixed  charges,  and  with  all  the 
bolstering  up  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  could  give  it  it 
failed.  It  is  beside  the  question  to  discuss  whether  or  not 
all  of  the  things  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
says  about  the  bankers  and  the  Pere  Marquette  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  are  fundamentally  correct.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  general  public — even  the  well 
informed  general  public — believe  them  to  be  correct.  It  is 
this  fact  which  makes  the  subject  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  one  of  broader  public  interest 
than  simply  the  question  of  whether  or  not  present  security 
holders  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  will  have  to  accept 
large  or  small  sacrifices  in  the  plan  that  is  eventually 
adopted.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  the  railroads  that  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  reorganization  be  a  fundamentally 
sound  one  and  not  a  speculative  one.  In  other  words,  if 
the  reorganization  is  to  be  founded  on  an  estimated  income 
account  for  1920,  fixed  charges  ought  to  be  made  so  low  as 
to  be  covered  with  an  ample  margin  of  safety,  even  by  the 
$8,000,000  operating  income  which  Mr.  Schaff  gives  as  his 
estimate  for  1920.  Now  is  the  time  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  report  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 


as  has  been  made  Ijy  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  the  financing  prior  to  the  last  reorganization  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 


NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD 

I T  is  natural  to  view  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
^  report  for  the  calendar  year  1916  as  the  final  statement  ni 
the  record  of  Howard  Elliott's  work  as  president  of  the  New 
Haven  since  July,  1913.  There  is  no  parallel  in  railroad 
history  to  this  record.  Insofar  as  it  is  a  record  of  rehabilita- 
tion, it  is  a  financial  rehabilitation  rather  than  a  physical  re- 
habilitation; but  it  is  incomplete  in  either  case.  Neither  has 
the  operating  problem  been  solved.  It  is  a  record,  therefore, 
of  overcoming  difficulties — financial  and  operating — so  that 
a  foundation  might  be  laid  for  future  rehabilitation.  No 
more  heart-breaking  task  could  be  set  a  conscientious  man, 
and  Howard  Elliott's  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  during 
these  years  has  been  beyond  what  any  man  ought  to  have  had 
to  assume. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, as  bad  as  it  was  in  1913,  gives  no  adequate  picture  of 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  situation.  There  were  $42,- 
600,000  loans  and  bills  payable  and  $5,000,000  non-convert- 
ible 4  per  cent  debentures,  which  were  due  February  1,  1914. 
The  road  was  without  credit — in  fact,  if  there  is  such  a  thing, 
its  credit  was  a  negative  quantity;  it  had  discredit.  Secur- 
ities had  been  issued  and  sold  to  pay  for  street  railways,  boat 
lines,  and  to  build  an  enormously  expensive  electric  line — 
the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston — from  White  Plains 
and  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York.  From  a  dividend  paying 
road,  with  its  stock  selling  above  150,  it  had  become  a  com- 
pany on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  the  first  year  of  Mr. 
Elliott's  administration  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  the  federal  government,  by  which  the  New 
Haven  turned  over  its  control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  its 
boat  lines,  and  certain  other  subsidiaries  to  trustees  appointed 
by  the  government  in  order  to  avoid  a  suit  which  the  New 
Haven  was  in  no  position  to  defend,  and  in  the  0{>eration  of 
the  road  itself  an  appalling  accident  occurred  which  under  no 
possibility  could  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  new  management, 
but  which  was  of  a  nature  to  shake  the  nerve  of  the  strongest. 

In  some  respects  there  was  "something  to  be  thankful  for." 
The  press  and  the  public  of  New  England,  made  bitter  by 
wrongs,  fancied  or  actual,  under  the  former  management, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  ready  to  welcome  the  new  manage- 
ment and  give  it  fair  play  and  help,  and  Mr.  Elliott  was  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  being  the  kind  of  man  who  responded 
generously  and  frankly  to  this  kind  of  a  reception.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  financial  statement  for  1916  does  not  and  neces- 
sarily cannot  reflect  some  of  the  most  important  work  that 
Mr.  Elliott  did;  that  is,  the  work  of  placing  the  problems 
of  the  New  Haven  before  the  New  England  public. 

One  difficulty  in  this  respect,  however,  has  been  that  the 
New  Haven  is  like  the  only  servant  of  a  large  family,  each 
member  of  which  wants  to  get  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the 
servant's  time  and  has  to  live  in  such  intimate  relations  with 
the  servant  that  the  shortcomings  are  not  seen  in  their  proper 
relation  to  the  work  done  by  the  servant  for  the  whole  family. 

The  labor  situation  on  the  New  Haven  in  1913  was  bad, 
but  to  offset  this,  the  average  intelligence  of  all  classes  of 
employees,  excepting,  of  course,  track  labor,  was  above  the 
average  of  railroad  men  the  country  over.  But  here  again 
the  very  closeness  of  the  employees  to  the  problems  of  the 
management  made  a  broad  view  of  the  situation  and  a  proper 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  employees  peculiarly  difficult. 
While,  therefore,  the  public  and  the  employees  sympathized 
with  and  in  general  intended  to  be  fair  toward  the  New 
Haven,  often  and  often  they  lacked  the  necessary  patience. 
It  was  Mr.  Elliott  and  his  officers  who  had  to  supply  the 
patience  for  the  whole  New  England  industrial  family. 
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Without  credit,  large  expenditures  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments to  the  physical  property  and  to  equipment  were  nec- 
>essarily  postponed.  The  problem  was  one  of  trying  to  make 
■the  company  scrape  along  as  best  it  could,  paying  off  debts 
from  current  earnings  whenever  there  was  sufficient  surplus 
and  renewing  debts  that  could  not  be  paid  off  without  the 
inecessary  banking  support.  The  Pennsylvania  probably 
■helped  the  New  Haven,  but  inevitably  it  was  Mr.  Elliott  who 
had  to  bear  the  responsibility  and  worry  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  the  operating  difficulties. 

The  last  year  and  a  half  added  to  the  other  difficulties  of 
the  New  Haven  a  tremendous  burden  of  increased  demands 
for  transportation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  increased  competi- 
tion for  labor  and  materials,  on  the  other.  Earnings  have 
run  high,  of  course,  and  would  have  run  higher  if  facilities, 
both  of  shippers  and  of  the  railroad,  had  been  adequate  to  do 
the  business  which  New  England  could  book  orders  for. 

In  the  calendar  year  1916  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  earned  $80,432,000   from  the  operation  of  its 


carried  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915.  The  average 
trainload  of  revenue  freight  was  327  tons  in  the  calendar  year 
1916;  334  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  and 
333  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  and  304  tons 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914. 

Total  operating  expenses  in  the  calendar  year  1916 
amounted  to  $54,372,000,  an  increase  of  $9,000,000  over  the 
calendar  year  1915.  There  was  $8,977,000  spent  for  main- 
tenance of  way,  an  increase  of  $1,110,000  over  the  previous 
year;  $10,694,000  spent  for  maintenance  of  equipment,  an 
increase  of  $496,000,  and  $31,219,000  transportation  ex- 
penses, an  increase  of  $6,696,000. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  increases  in 
both  maintenance  of  way  and  transportation  expenses.  The 
New  Haven  had  to  compete  with  munition  makers  for  labor, 
and,  of  course,  the  munition  makers  and  other  manufacturers, 
with  their  rate  of  profits  immeasurably  increased,  paid  any 
price  that  was  necessary  to  get  the  men  they  wanted.  The 
New  Haven,  therefore,  not  only  had  to  pay  high  prices  to  get 
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1,995  miles  of  railroad.  These  earnings  are  $10,326,000 
greater  than  in  1915  and  when  put  on  a  per-mile  basis  make 
a  striking  showing,  the  average  being  $40,323  per  mile,  an 
increase  of  $5,338  per  mile  as  compared  with  1915.  The 
New  Haven  earns  almost  as  much  from  passengers  as  from 
freight,  and  more  from  passengers,  express  and  other  services 
incidental  to  passenger  train  operation  more  than  from  total 
freight  train  operation.  The  increase  in  revenues  was  in 
passenger  business  as  well  as  in  freight.  Freight  revenue 
amounted  to  $38,727,000,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  $4,330,000;  passenger  revenue  to  $31,085,000,  an  increase 
of  $3,088,000,  and  express  revenue  to  $4,237,000,  an  increase 
of  $1,303,000.  All  of  the  figures  for  a  comparison  of  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  statistics  are  not  available  and  such 
figures  as  are  available  have  to  be  compared  with  the  previous 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  Revenue  ton  mileage,  using  a 
derived  figure,  amounted  to  2,497,000,000  in  the  calendar 
year  1916,  as  compared  with  2,462,000,000  ton-miles  carried 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  and  2,185,000,000 


any  labor  at  all,  but  had  always  to  take  that  which  the  manu- 
facturers did  not  want.  Congestion  added  very  heavily  to  the 
transporttaion  expenses,  so  that  an  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent  in  transportation  expenses  is  no  worse  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  company  had  loans  and  bills 
payable  of  $25,000,000,  and  cash  of  $5,167,000  and  miscel- 
laneous accounts  receivable  of  $6,046,000.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  particular  review  the  following  table  is  more  interest- 
ing than  the  usual  statement  of  revenues  and  expenses  given 
with  annual  report  reviews  in  these  columns: 

19)6  1915  1914  1913 

Operating  revenues    $85,640,365  $74,750,698  $68,471,604  $72,356,586 

Operating  expenses  57,313,169  47,757.951  49,986.229  51,935,124 

Taxes      and      uncollectible 

railway  revenues   3,201.927  2,825,070  3,260,845  3.706,406 

Operating  income   25,125,269  24,167,677  15.224,529  16.715,056 

Ratio     of     operating     ex 

penses  to  total  operating 

revenues  66.92%  63.89%  73%  71.78% 
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THE  WAR  AND  THE  COAL  SUPPLY 

I'ADUCAll,    Ky. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Last  winter  the  country  narrowly  escaped  a  fuel  famine. 
A  certain  utility  company  generating  light  and  power  for  a 
city  of  800,000  inhabitants  appealed  to  its  patrons  through 
the  public  press  to  "go  easy  on  the  demand  for  light  and 
power,"  stating  in  paid  advertisements  just  how  many  hours 
the  fuel  on  hand  would  last.  About  the  same  time  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  found  itself  domiciled  in  a 
building  in  the  nation's  capital,  whose  manager,  unable  to 
secure  coal,  was  forced  to  suspend  elevator  service,  the  com- 
missioners being  compelled  to  climb  several  flights  of  stairs. 

A  coal  car  shortage  plus  an  extraordinary  growth  in  the 
demand  for  fuel,  which  was  nation  wide,  was  cited  in  ex- 
planation of  the  fuel  famine,  which  followed  a  summer  sea- 
son of  low  mine  prices  and  a  reasonably  good  coal  car  sup- 
ply. A  few  days  ago  this  country  was  thrust  into  the  vortex 
of  the  great  war  and  quiet  but  persistent  effort  is  being  made 
to  prepare  it  for  the  struggle  to  come.  An  army  and  a  navy 
are  being  mobilized  and  a  strong,  capable  organization  of  the 
railroad  forces  of  the  country  has  been  perfected  to  insure  tne 
transportation  of  government  forces,  munitions,  supplies,  etc. 

Special  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  work  of  amplify- 
ing the  food  supply  of  the  nation,  but  as  yet  no  plan*  has 
been  put  into  effect  that  will  avert  what  promises  to  be  the 
worst  shortage  of  coal  the  country  ever  experienced,  if  im- 
mediate remedial  steps  are  not  taken  to  avoid  it. 

That  the  country  needs  fuel  now,  for  storage  against  a 
famine  next  winter,  is  evidenced  most  clearly  by  the  reports 
that  reach  the  consumer,  as  for  example: 

Boston:  "The  situation  next  fall  is  bound  to  be  very 
serious  over  large  areas  of  New  England.  Those  conversant 
with  the  trade  are  helpless  to  arrange  for  supplies  with  any 
assurance  of  their  delivery.  It  seems  idle  to  depend  upon 
all-rail  deliveries  for  any  comprehensive  quantity  of  coal 
where  points  much  nearer  the  mines  had  to  exist  on  meager 
shipments  the  past  year." 

Buffalo:  "It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  cars  or  miners 
are  the  shortest.  Just  as  soon  as  one  shows  any  improvement 
the  other  runs  short.  Many  mines  are  running  only  three 
days  a  week." 

Cincinnati:  "With  no  improvement  whatever  in' the  car 
supply,  the  coal  market  continued  to  show  remarkable 
strength  for  the  season,  no  sign  of  lower  prices  being  seen, 
and  the  predictions  freely  made  that  prices  will  go  higher 
instead." 

Middle  Western  Country:  "The  car  shortage  steadily 
growing  worse,  with  no  prospect  of  any  improvement.  The 
Indiana  and  Illinois  mines  have  probably  worked  a  little 
better  than  half-time  the  past  week,  due  to  shortage  of  rail- 
way equipment." 

Alabama  Field:  "Inquiries  are  brisk  in  both  spot 
and  contract  channels,  but  the  supply  to  meet  this  de- 
mand is  woefully  inadequate,  and,  although  there  has  been 
no  change  in  prices  which  have  ruled  for  the  past  several 
weeks,  there  is  a  strong  inclination  upward,  superinduced 
partly  by  a  more  pronounced  car  shortage  in  the  last  few  days 
and  a  consequent  reduction  in  output." 

The  great  coal  consuming  regions,  supplied  from  the  docks 
of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  will  not  secure  even  50  per 
cent  of  their  1917-18  requirements  via  the  great  lakes,  and 
this  extra  load  will  be  superimposed  on  the  mines  of  the 

*When  this  letter  was  written  the  order  of  the  board  of  railway  executives 
piving  preference   to   coal   cars   had   not   been   announced. 


Mi.ssi.ssijjpi  \'alley  region,  now  taxed  to  their  utmost,  as  a  re- 
bult  of  car  shortage  and  a  dearth  of  mine  labor.  The  fall- 
ing off  in  production  by  the  mines  in  central  territory  av- 
( raged  925  cars  daily  in  March  as  compared  with  February, 
or  1 1.5  per  cent,  which,  when  coupled  with  the  market  reports 
al)()ve  quoted,  would  seem  to  offer  a  problem  of  national  im- 
])ortance,  best  solved  by  the  government  placing  the  whole 
fuel  producing  and  transportation  matter  in  the  hands  of 
some  man  of  the  calibre  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  was  re- 
called from  the  relief  work  in  Belgium  to  work  out  the  food 
conservation  problem  of  this  country. 

Eugene  McAuliffe. 


TRUCK  RESISTANCE  ON  CURVES 

Winnipeg,    Man. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Referring  to  Lewis  E.  Moore's  letter  in  reply  to  mine  re- 
garding truck  resistance  on  curves,  both  of  which  were  pub- 
lished on  pages  731-7.]3  in  the  issue  of  April  6,  1917:  I 
know  it  is  contrary  to  good  taste  and  it  is  also  contrary  to 
my  desire,  to  prolong  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  statements  in  Mr.  Moore's  letter  with  which 
I  cannot  agree.  He  makes  the  statement  that  I  admit  that 
his  statements  were  correct  for  the  assumptions  made.  I 
fail  to  see  where  he  gets  this  idea  from  my  letter.  In  the 
final  paragraph  of  my  letter,  I  made  the  statement  that 
under  an  absurd  hypothesis  Mr.  Moore's  theory  would  be 
logicaL 

The  object  of  my  letter  was  to  call  attention  to  the  in- 
correct statements  that  appeared  in  the  3rd  and  4th  para- 
graphs of  his  original  letter,  explaining  Figures  1  and  2. 
The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:  "This  quantity 
multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  friction  'f  gives  the  drag 
due  to  the  curve  with  this  method  of  making  up  the  train." 
This  was  a  flat  statement  of  what  caused  curve  resistance 
and  what  it  amounted  to,  and  it  is  so  far  from  the  truth  that 
I  felt  that  it  should  be  challenged.  Had  I  known  that  Mr. 
Moore  was  dealing  with  phantom  equipment,  I  would  never 
have  entered  into  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Moore  accuses  me  of  adding  a  grade  which  makes 
an  unnecessary  complication.  I  simply  added  the  grade  in 
order  to  make  the  conditions  such  that  the  draw-bar  pull  on 
the  locomotive  would  be  a  maximum,  and  would  therefore 
put  Mr.  Moore's  theory  in  the  best  possible  light  when  be- 
ing compared  with  what  actually  takes  place. 

As  to  Mr.  Moore's  statement  that  my  figure  does  not  cor- 
rectly represent  the  forces  acting,  I  am  willing  to  leave  the 
decision  of  that  question  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  mathe- 
matical readers  of  your  paper.  Mr.  Moore's  attempt  at 
further  elucidation,  proves  (at  least  to  my  mind)  that  he  has 
entirely  overlooked  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  this 
case;  namely,  the  reverse  force  of  that  extra  force  which  it 
is  necessary  to  apply  in  order  to  make  a  rolling  cylinder 
move  in  a  direction  not  parallel  with  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  rotation.  ].  G.  Sullivan, 

Chief  F.r.ginet-r  Canadian   Pacific,  Western  Lines. 


American  Directory  for  Russia. — The  American- 
Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  just  issued  an  American 
directory  for  circulation  in  Russia.  The  compilation,  which 
is  in  the  Russian  language,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  di- 
rector}' of  American  manufacturers,  an  extensive  introduction 
dealing  with  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  American  political  institutions,  economic 
histor}-  and  present  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  contains  extracts  from  the  customs  tariffs  of  the 
LTnited  States  and  Russia  covering  the  chief  articles  of  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries.  Further  information  in 
regard  to  the  publication  may  be  obtained  from  the  American- 
Russian   Chamber  of  Commerce,  60  Broadwav,  New  York. 
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Pennsylvania  Locomotive  Brick  Arch  Tests 

Fuel  Is  Saved  and  the  Capacity  of  the  Boiler  to  Pro- 
vide Steam   Is  Increased  by  the  Use  of  Brick  Arches 


THE  importance  of  the  brick  arch  to  locomotive  operation 
was  never  made  more  apparent  than  by  the  extensive 
tests  recently  conducted  on  the  locomotive  test  plant 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  results  of  which  are  pub- 
lished in  its  Bulletin  No.  30.  (Copyright,  1917,  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company).  While  numerous  road  tests 
have  been  made  on  different  railroads  showing  a  saving  of 
fuel,  an  increase  in  boiler  capacity  and  a  reduction  in  smoke 
Ijy  the  use  of  the  brick  arch,  there  has  nowhere  been  available 
as  complete  and  definite  information  regarding  the  advantages 
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Fig,  1 — Coal  Fired  and  Water  Evaporated 


of  the  brick  arch  on  modern  locomotives  as  contained  in  this 
bulletin. 

The  tests  were  made  on  a  Mikado  locomotive  (Class  Lis) 
of  the  following  general  dimensions: 

Weight  in  working  order 320,700  lb. 

Weight  on    drivers 240,200  lb. 

Cylinders   (diameter  and  stroke) 27  in.  by  30  in. 

Driving  wheel  diameter 62  in. 

Heating  surface,  tubes   (water  side) 3,713.8  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes   (fire  side) 3,372.0  sq.   ft. 

Heating    surface,    firebox    (fire    side) 305.97  sq.  ft 

Heating    surface,    superheater     (fire    side) 1,233.24  sq.  ft. 

Heating  siirface,  total   (fire  side) 4,911.21   sq.   ft. 

Grate  r^rea    70.27  sq.   ft. 

I'oilcr  pressure   205  lb. 

Small  tubes,  number  and  diameter 236 — 2  "4   in. 

Large  tubes,  number  and  di.'imeter 40 — ly^   in. 

Tube  length    18  ft.  1 1  ;„. 

Ratios 

Total  heating  surface  ~  grate  area 69.00 

Fire  area  through  tubes  -f   grate  area 0.12 

Firebox  hcriting  surface  -^  grnte  area 4  35 

Tube  heating  surface   -f-   firebox  heating  'surface 11.02 

Five  tests  were  made  with  a  Security  sectional  brick  arch 


in  the  tirebox  and  six  were  made  with  the  arch  brick  removed 
to  show  the  evaporative  range  of  the  locomotive  in  both 
cases.  Of  the  five  arch  tests,  two  were  made  at  a  speed  of 
14.5  m.p.h.,  one  with  a  30  per  cent  cut-off  and  the  other 
with  a  50  per  cent  cut-off;  two  were  made  at  21.7  m.p.h.,  one 
with  a  50  per  cent  cut-off  and  the  other  with  a  60  per  cent 
cut-off,  and  one  was  made  at  28.9  m.p.h.  with  a  65  per  cent 
cut-off.  In  the  tests  without  the  arch  the  same  program  was 
followed  with  the  addition  of  a  test  at  28.9  m.p.h.  with  a 
60  per  cent  cut-off. 

The  brick  arch  was  supported  on  four  water  tubes,  3  in. 
in  diameter.  It  extended  6  ft.  4  in.  from  the  tube  sheet,  or 
to  a  point  4  ft.  4^ in.  from  the  rear  water  leg  of  the  firebox. 
The  minimum  distance  between  the  crown  sheet  and  the  top 
of  the  arch  was  20%  in. 

While  the  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
brick  arch  on  the  boiler,  the  engine  and  the  locomotive  itself, 
no  consideration  was  given  the  arch  tubes,  which  were  left 
in  the  firebox  for  both  sets  of  tests.  This  must  be  kept  in 
mind  throughout  the  following  discussion  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  arch  tubes  play  no  small  part  in  the 
increase  in  efficiency  attributed  to  the  brick  arch.  Other 
experimenters  have  found  that  the  arch  tubes  alone  by  their 
added  heating  surface  and  the  increased  circulation  of  the 
water  are  responsible  for  a  saving  in  the  boiler  efficiency  of 
approximately  one  per  cent  per  tube.  The  advantages  shown 
■  for  the  brick  arch  in  these  tests  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
greater  had  the  arch  tubes  been  removed  with  the  bricks  in 
the  "no  arch"  tests. 

All  of  the  tests  were  fired  by  hand  with  Jamison  coal, 
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Fig.  2 — Rate  of  Evaporation  and  Evaporation  per  Pound  of 

Coal 

which  had  passed  over  a  screen  having  1^4  in.  openings  and 
both  series  of  tests  were  fired  with  coal  from  the  same  car. 
This  is  a  Pennsylvania  high  volatile  bituminous  coal  from 
the  Latrobe  region,  Pittsburgh  vein  and,  except  in  being 
screened  instead  of  run  of  mine,  it  is  fairly  representative 
of  the  coal  used  in  freight  service  on  Pennsylvania  locomo- 
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tives.     An  approximate  analysis  of  coal  used  in  the  tests 
follows : 

Fixed    carbon,    per    cent 54.00 

Volatile  matter,   per  cent 31.00 

Moisture,   per  cent 0  92 

Ash,  per  cent 14.08 

Total   100.00 

Sulphur,  separately,  per  cent 114 

Calorific  value,  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.  of  combustible 15,258 

Calorific  value,  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.  of  dry  coal 1 3,088 

The  fact  that  the  fuel  used  was  not  run  of  mine  is  anotlier 
feature  which  should  be  considered,  e.si)ecially  from  the  fuel 
consumption  standpoint.  With  run  of  mine  coal  and  no  arch 
there  is  a  loss  of  fuel  because  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
fine   particles  passing  out   through   the   tul)es   unconsumed. 
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Fig.  3 — Rate  of  Firing  and  Efficiency  of  Boiler 

With  the  arch  a  large  proportion  of  these  particles  will  doubt- 
less be  consumed  during  their  passage  over  the  brick  work. 

Boiler  Performance 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  boiler,  the  tests  show  that  with 
the  arch  there  was  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  draft,  es- 


l)artial  bridges  and  its  area  was  equivalent  to  a  round  nozzle 
of  7  in.  diameter.  Draft  readings  were  taken  in  the  ashjjan, 
the  firebox  and  both  back  of  and  in  front  of  the  diaphragm. 
'Jhc  arch  had  but  little  effect  on  the  draft  in  the  ash  pan,  but 
the  difference  in  the  firebox  was  noticeable.  At  the  dia- 
phragm the  difference  was  still  more  pronounced,  being  25 
per  cent  greater  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  and  30  per  cent 
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Fig.  4 — Indicated  Horsepower  and  Coal  Rate 

greater  back  of  the  diaphragm  when  the  rate  of  firing  was 
100  lb.  of  dry  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  The 
reason  for  this  increase  is  due  to  the  longer  path  for  the 
products  of  combustion  when  the  arch  is  used.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  draft  was  increased  at  all  rates  of  equivalent 
evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface. 

Firebox  and  Smokehox  Temperatures. — The  temperature 
in  the  firebox  varied  between  2,363  and  2,820  deg.  F.  with 
the  arch  and  between  2,050  and  2,610  deg.  F.  without  the 
arch  for  the  different  rates  of  combustion.  Through  the 
average  rates  of  fuel  combustion,  the  increase  in  firebox  tem- 
perature due  to  the  arch  was  100  deg.  F.  This  difference  for 
the  smokebox  was  about  30  deg.  F.  The  smokebox  tempera- 
ture varied  from  456  to  609  deg.  F.  with  the  arch  and  426  to 
529  deg.  F.  without  the  arch. 

Evaporation. — Fig.  1  shows  how  the  arch  increases  the 
amount  of  water  evaporated  for  all  rates  of  combustion.     At 


Summary   of   Pennsylvania   Brick   Arch   Tests   Data 


Test  number   5,006 

Brick    arch    Yes 

Revolutions  per  min 80 

Cut-off   (per  cent) 30 

Duration  of  test   (hours) 2.00 

Speed  (m.  o.  h.) 14.5 

Boiler    pressure    (lb.) 204.6 

Dry  fuel   fired   (lb.  per  hr.) 2,179 

Dry  fuel  fired  per  hr.  per  sq.   ft.  of  grate...  31.0 

Water  delivered  to  boiler   (lb.  per  hr.) 19,493 

Water  evaporated  per  lb,  dry  fuel 9.0 

Equivalent  evaporation: 

Per  hr.   per  sq.  ft.  heating  surface 5.1 

Per  lb.  dry  fuel 11.4 

Boiler    horsepower     722 

Efficiencv   of   boiler 84.8 

Dry  steair.  to  engines  (lb.  per  hr.) 17,513 

Indicated   horsepower    926 

Dry   fuel  per  i.   hp.   hr 2.11 

Dry   steam   per   i.   hp.   hr 18.93 

Drawbar    pull    (lb.) 21,602 

Drawbar    horsepower     834 

Drv  fuel  per  d.  b.  hp.  hr.   (lb.) 2.4 

Dry  steam  per  d.  b.  hp.  hr.  (lb.) 21.0 

Machine  sfficiency  ui  locomotive  (per  cent)..  90.O 

Thermal  efficiency  of  locomotive   (per  cent)  . .  8.3 
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29.6 
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47.9 

47.2 

47.3 

58.3 

57.6 

63.5 

60.1 

64.2 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0.75 

0.50 

14.4 

14.5 

14.5 

21.7 

21.7 

21.7 

21.7 

28.9 

28.9 

28.9 

205.2 

205.2 

205.O 

205.3 

205.4 

204.6 

204.4 

204.3 

202.5 

185.0 

2,304 

3,391 

3.758 

4.309 

4.922 

5.999 

7,175 

9.332 

8,624 

13.018 

32.8 

48.3 

53.5 

61.3 

70.0 

85.4 

102.1 

132.8 

122.7 

185.3 

18,991 

29,661 

30.150 

35,138 

36,676 

46.370 

47,570 

58,227 

50.395 

53.898 

8.2 

8.8 

8.0 

8.2 

7.5 

7.7 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 

4.1 

S.O 

7.8 

8.0 

9.3 

9.7 

12.4 

12.8 

15.6 

13.6 

14.5 

10.7 

11.3 

10.4 

10.6 

9.7 

10.2 

8.7 

8.2 

7.8 

5.5 

711 

1,112 

1,133 

1.325 

1,384 

1,767 

1.818 

2,226 

1,936 

2.062 

79 

83.9 

77.1 

78.7 

71.9 

75.4 

64.8 

61.0 

57.5 

40.6 

16,931 

27,861 

27.360 

34.976 

34.516 

46,260 

45.598 

58,163 

49,701 

53.898 

938 

1,486 

1,491 

1,918 

1,866 

2,364 

2,333 

2.790 

2,603 

2,551 

2.19 

2.14 

2.29 

2.25 

2.48 

2.53 

2.95 

3.34 

3.27 

5.10 

18.06 

18.74 

18.35 

18.23 

18.50 

19.56 

19.55 

20.84 

19.10 

21.13 

20.936 

35,907 

36,120 

31.004 

30.193 

39,362 

37,586 

34.284 

32,218 

31,070 

803 

1,386 

1,394 

1,795 

1,748 

2,279 

2,176 

2,646 

2.487 

2,398 

2.6 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

2.7 

2.6 

3.2 

3.5 

3.4 

5.4 

21.1 

20.2 

19.6 

19.5 

19.8 

20.3 

21.0 

22.0 

20.O 

22.5 

85.6 

93.2 

93.5 

93.6 

93.7 

96.4 

93.4 

94.8 

9S.S 

94.0 

7.6 

8.5 

7.9 

8.1 

7.3 

7.4 

6.2 

5.5 

5.7 

3.6 

pecially  at  the  high  rates  of  combustion;  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  firebox  and  smokebox  temperatures;  an  increase 
in  evaporation  at  all  rates  of  combustion;  a  decrease  in  smoke 
density;  an  improved  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of 
dry  coal  and  a  material  increase  in  boiler  efficiency. 

Draft. — The  nozzle  used   was   common  to  Pennsylvania 
practice.     It  had  four  projections  which  might  be  considered 


combustion  rates  between  4,000  and  6,000  lb.  of  dry  coal 
per  hour,  the  percentage  increase  in  evaporation  is  nine  per 
cent.  Had  the  arch  tubes  been  removed  and  run  of  mine  coal 
used  instead  of  screened  lump,  this  difference  would  have 
been  greater.  There  is  shown  in  this  chart  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  a  fuel  rate  of  13,000  lb.  an  hour.  This  was  made 
in  test  5,015,  the  data  for  which  are  shown  in  the  table.   Dur- 
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ing  this  test  the  locomotive  was  driven  far  beyond  its  true  or 
normal  capacity  without  an  arch ;  in  other  words  the  fuel  was 
fired  at  such  a  rate  that  the  efficiency  of  combustion  fell  off 
greatly.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  locomotive 
evaporated  54,000  lb.  of  water  per  hour  at  a  fuel  rate  of 
about  8,000  lb.  with  the  arch,  while  without  the  arch  a  fuel 
rate  of  13,000  lb.  was  required  to  evaporate  the  same  amount 
of  water.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  high  rate  of  combustion 
in  the  no  arch  test,  it  was  only  possible  to  maintain  a  boiler 
pressure  of  185  lb.,  that  only  4.1  lb.  of  water  was  evaporated 
per  lb.  of  dry  fuel,  that  the  boiler  efficiency  was  only  40.6 
per  cent,  that  76  per  cent  smoke  was  produced  and  that  5.4 
lb.  of  fuel  was  required  per  drawbar  horsepower.  This  is 
again  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  gives  the  amount  of  coal  fired 
per  drawbar  horsepower. 

By  referring  the  data  to  an  equivalent  evaporation  from 
and  at  212  deg.  basis,  the  results  show  a  saving  for  the  arch 
of  from  six  to  ten  per  cent  as  the  firing  rate  is  increased  from 
minimum  to  maximum.     By  plotting  the  equivalent  evapora- 
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tion  of  water  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
against  the  equivalent  evaporation  of  water  per  pound  of  coal 
(Fig.  2)  it  is  found  that  the  arch  effected  an  increase  in  the 
evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  coal  ranging  between  7.4  and 
18  per  cent  as  the  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface  was  increased  from  5  to  14  lb. 

Boiler  Efficiency. — The  increase  in  boiler  efficiency  by  the 
use  of  the  arch  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  plotted  against 
the  rate  of  combustion.  The  variation  is  very  nearly  constant 
throughout  the  range  of  comljustion  shown,  but  the  percentage 
increase  varies  between  6.9  and  11.6  per  cent  as  the  rate  of 
firing  is  increased  from  35  to  120  lb.  of  dry  coal  per  square 
foot  of  grate  surface.  Comparing  the  efficiency  on  the  basis 
of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  the  arch  shows  a  higher  boiler 
efficiency  at  all  rates  of  combustions. 

Engine  Performance 
Since,  as  stated  above,  the  degree  of  superheat  is  not  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  the  brick  arch,  it  has  no  direct  effect 
on  the  engine  economy.     It  does,  however,  produce  an  in- 
crease in  power  on  account  of  the  greater  evaporation,  which 


means  that  a  train  of  a  certain  tonnage  can  be  hauled  at 
greater  speeds  than  if  no  arch  were  used.  It  will  also  permit 
of  increasing  the  size  of  cylinder  if  greater  hauling  capacity 
is  desired.  Further,  the  use  of  the  arch  will  decrease  the 
fuel  consumption  for  the  same  train  load  operating  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed  as  compared  to  the  locomotive  without 
the  arch.  Fig.  4  shows  the  relation  between  the  indicated 
horsepower  and  the  rate  of  combustion.  The  increase  due 
to  the  arch  varies  from  zero  at  light  loads,  to  12  per  cent  at 
maximum  power. 

The  maximum  indicated  horsepower  obtained  with  the  arch 
was  2,790  at  the  28.9  m.p.h.  and  with  63.5  per  cent  cut-off, 
while  with  the  arch  removed  but  2,603  indicated  horsepower 
was  developed  at  this  speed  with  a  60.1  per  cent  cut-off.  In 
test  No.  5,015  in  which  the  locomotive  without  an  arch  was 
fired  at  an  excessive  rate  which  reduced  the  efficiency  of 
combustion,  but  2,551  indicated  horsepower  was  obtained 
v,7ith  a  64.2  per  cent  cut-off.  In  this  case  the  arch  test 
showed  an  increase  in  indicated  horsepower  of  9.4  per  cent 
over  the  no  arch  test;  at  the  same  time  the  no  arch  test  re- 
quired 39.5  per  cent  more  coal  fired  per  square  foot  of  grate 
surface  per  hour  than  the  arch  test. 

Locomotive  Performance 
The  effect  at  the  drawbar  of  the  use  of  the  brick  arch  is 
to  decrease  the  coal  consumption  per  drawbar  horsepower 
and  to  raise  the  maximum  drawbar  horsepower.  Both  of 
these  results  are  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  5.  The  percentage 
increase  over  the  no  arch  locomotive  in  drawbar  horsepower 
for  different  rates  of  combustion  taken  from  the  curve  in 
Fig.  5  is  as  follows: 


Drawbar    Horsepower 


Coal  fired 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
7,000 


Arch 
1.250 
1,680 
2,000 
2,250 
2,430 


No  arch 
1,080 
1,440 
1,750 
1,990 
2,180 


Difference 
170 
240 
250 
260 
250 


Percentage 
Difference 

15.7 

16.7 

14.3 

13.1 

11.5 


The  additional  power  made  possible  by  the  use  of  the 
arch  gives  an  increase  in  drawbar  pull  at  speeds  above  8 
m.p.h. 

A  point  indicates  the  fuel  rate  of  13,000  lb.  an  hour  in 
Fig.  5.  This  is  from  test  5,015  referred  to  above  and  plainly 
indicates  the  break  in  the  curve  for  the  no  arch  test.  No 
such  break  is  indicated  for  the  arch  test  and  it  would  have 
been  interesting  had  these  tests  been  carried  further  to  deter- 
mine where  a  similar  break  would  occur  in  the  arch  equipped 
engine. 

In  reviewing  these  tests,  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  coal  high  in  volatile  matter  was  used.  Tests  con- 
ducted on  the  Pennsylvania  testing  plant  a  number  of  years 
ago  with  an  improvised  form  of  arch  without  water  tubes 
and  with  a  similar  grade  of  coal,  and  also  a  coal  having  less 
volatile  combustible,  indicated  that  the  advantages  of  the 
arch  were  not  so  great  with  low  volatile  fuel.  In  both  these 
tests  and  the  tests  described  above,  it  was  found  that  the 
excellent  results  obtained  with  the  arch  are  due  principally 
to  the  mass  of  tlie  heated  brick  in  the  firebox  and  the  long 
passage  the  heated  gases  are  made  to  travel.  In  both  cases 
more  complete  combustion  is  obtained  before  the  products  of 
combustion  reach  the  tubes  than  when  no  arch  is  used.  A 
brick  arch  placed  in  the  firebox  of  a  locomotive  is,  there- 
fore, of  considerable  advantage  as  less  fuel  is  required  per 
unit  of  work  done  and  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  is  increased. 


Chii.kan  Railway  Projects. — In  regard  to  future  rail- 
way construction  in  Chile  the  following  summary  of  proj- 
ects which  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  government 
may  be  noted:  Antofagasta  and  Mejillones  extension  to  the 
Longitudinal  Railway.  Penco  to  Perales,  about  11.7  km. 
(1  miles).  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Barbara  and  on  to  Quil- 
leco,  a  distance  of  about  68.5  km.  (42  miles). 
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PRODUCTION    OF   RAILS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN    1916 

According  to  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Institute,  New  York,  based  on  statistics  furnished  by 
the  various  manufacturers,  the  total  production  of  rails  in  the 
United  States  during  1916  was  2,854,518  tons.  This  is 
05U,ol5  tons  more  than  the  production  of  1915  and  nearly 
double  that  of  1914.  It  is  less,  however,  tlian  the  produc- 
tion of  1910  and  several  }ears  previous  as  shown  in  the  table. 
The  figures  given  include  the  rails  rolled  for  export,  but  the 
report  does  not  show  the  extent  of  these  shipments. 


i'KoULC  riO.N    0\-    AI.I.OVTRK.M'ED  STEEL  RAILS.   1909-1916. 


PRODUCTION   OF  RAILS  BY  PROCESSES,  IN  GROSS  TONS. 


Years 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 1,256,674 

1910 1,751,359 

1911 1,676,923 

1912 2,105,144 

1913 2,527,710 

1914 1,525,851 

1915 1,775,168 

1916 2,269,600 


Open-hearth 
6,029 

45,054 
145,883 
183,264 
186,413 
252,704 
571,791 


Bessemer  Rerolled*  Electric 

2,935.392  

2,946,756  

2,137,957  

3,192,347 

3,791,459  

3,380,025  

1,349,153 
1,767,171 
1,884,442 
1,053,420 
1,099,926 

817,591 

323,897 

326,952 

440,092 


91,751 
119,390 
155,043 

95,169 
102,083 
144,826 


t 

t 

462 
3,455 
2,436 

178 


Iron 

6,512 

667 

871 

318 

15 

925 

71 


230 
234 


Total 
2,947,933 
2,992,477 
2,284,711 
3,375,929 
3,977,887 
3,633,654 
1,921,015 
3,023,845 
3,636,031 
2,822,790 
3,327,915 
3,502,780 
1,945,095 
2,204,203 
2,854,518 


*  Rerolled  from  old  steel  rails.  Included  with  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  steel  rails  from  1901  to  1910  inclusive,  t  Small  tonnages  rolled  in 
1909  and  1910  l)Ut  included  with  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails  for 
these  years. 


The  percentage  of  Bessemer  rails  to  the  total  tonnage  rolled 
was  15.42  per  cent  in  1916  as  compared  with  14.83  per  cent 
in  1915.  Anotlier  interesting  tendency  is  the  increased  use 
of  rerolled  rails,  particularly  those  rerolled  from  old  rails  re- 
moved from  track.  In  all  144,286  tons  were  rerolled  in  1916 
as  compared  with  102,083  tons  in  1915  and  95,169  tons  in 
1914. 

One  of  the  tables  shows  the  production  of  rails  classified 
according  to  weights  of  rail  sections  and  it  is  seen  that  the 

PRODUCTION  OF  RENEWED  AND  REROLLED  RAILS,  1911-1916. 

Rerolled  from  new  seconds,  new 

defective  rails,  etc.  Rolled  from  Total 

Years                      Open-hearth  Bessemer  Total  old  rails  rerolled 

1911 2,631               19,379  22,010  91,751  113,761 

1912 13,140               29,446  42,586  119,390  161.976 

1913 13,052               30,741  43,793  155,043  198,835 

1914 13,538               13,234  26,772  95,169  121,941 

1915 6,477                 2,652  9,129  102,083  111,212 

1916 1,711                 2,149  3,860  144,826  148,686 

totals  for  1916  differ  materially  from  those  of  the -previous 
year.  As  between  1915  and  1914  there  was  a  decrease  of 
125,000  tons  in  the  production  of  rails  weighing  85  lb.  and 
under  100  lb.  per  yard  and  an  increase  of  160,000  tons  in  the 
production  of  rails  weighing  100  lb.  and  over,  while  the  cor- 
responding comparison  between  1915  and  1916  shows  an 
increase  of  only  77,856  tons  for  the  rails  weighing  100  lb. 
and  over  and  an  increase  of  482,525  tons  in  the  production 
of  rails  weighing  85  lb.  and  less  than  100  lb. 

PRODUCTION  OF  RAILS  BY  WEIGHT  PER  YARD,  1902-1916. 

Under  45  45  and  85  and        100  pounds      Total 

Years  pounds  less  than  85  less  than  100    and  over  Gross  tons 

1902 261,887  2,040,884  645,162  2,947,933 

1903 221,262  1,603,088  1,168,127  2,992,477 

1904 291,883  1,320,677  672,151  2,284,711 

1905 228,252  1,601,624  1,546,053  3,375,929 

1906 284,612  1,749,650  1,943,625  3,977,887 

1907 295,838  1,569,985  1,767,831  3,633,654 

1908 183,869  687,632  1,049,514  1,921,015 

1909 255,726  1,024,856  1,743,263  3,023,845 

1910 260,709  1,275,339  2,099,983  3,636,031 

1911 218,758  1,067,696  1,536,336  2,822,790 

1912 248,672  1,118,592  1,960,651  3,327,915 

1913 •270,405-  t967,313  2,265,062  3,502,780 

1914 "238,423  t309,865  868,104     528,703  1,945,095 

1915 •254,101  t518.291  742,816     688,995  2,204,203 

1916 *295,535  tS66,791  1,225,341     766,851  2,854,518 

•Includes  rails  under  50  pounds,  t  Includes  50  pounds  and  less  than 
85  pounds. 
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257,324 

256,759 
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70,170 

187,154 

1911 

153,989 

152,990 

999 

38,539   115,450 

27,097 

126,892 

1912 

149,267 

J41, 773 

7,494 

40.393    108,874 

2i 

5,426 

143,820 

1913 

59,519 

47,655 

11.861 

33,567     25,952 

•91 

t9,414 

50,014 

1914 

27,937 

23,321 

4,616 

27,447           490 
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24,970 
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BETTER  USE  OF  CARS  ADVOCATED 

riie  Railway  Business  Association  has  offered  its  services 
to  the  nation  and  has  issued  a  statement  from  which  the 
following  is  extracted: 

The  railways  of  the  country  having  patriotically  met  the 
national  emergency  by  mobilizing  the  facilities  of  all  the 
companies  for  operation  as  a  unit,  the  manufacturers  who 
compose  the  Railway  Business  Association  declare  them- 
selves ready  for  any  task  to  which  they  may  be  called  by 
those  to  whom  national  leadership  is  confided.  President 
Wilson  has  called  upon  manufacturers  to  "speed  and  per- 
fect every  process."  Manufacturers  of  railway  appliances, 
supplementing  their  loyal  response  as  individuals  to  tliis 
summons  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  will  undertake  in  con- 
cert a  service  to  the  nation.  This  service  is  to  promote 
transportation  efficiency  through  co-operation  of  shippers 
and  consignees  for  fuller  utilization  of  existing  facilities. 

Such  co-operation  will  be  systematically  fostered  by  the 
Railway  Business  Association.  As  makers  of  equipment, 
fabrics  and  supplies  for  the  carriers  our  immediate  interest 
ordinarily  consists  in  creating  a  demand  for  and  augmenting 
purchase  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  track  materials.  In  the 
present  national  emergency  our  paramount  interest  is  to  help 
bring  success  to  the  national  arms.  To  that  end  we  have  en- 
listed to  diminish  waste  in  the  use  of  our  products  and  make 
every  pound  of  tractive  power  pull  all  it  can.  *  *  *  * 

We  are  informed  in  this  situation  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  Defense,  Mr.  Wil- 
lard,  that  the  most  useful  service  remaining  to  which  as  an 
association  we  can  devote  our  resources  is  the  liberation  for 
national  needs  of  existing  cars  now  needlessly  detained 
through  imperfection  of  method.  By  shippers  co-operation 
is  possible  through  the  following  methods: 

1.  Fuller  car-loading.  2.  Prompter  loading  and  unloading. 
3.  Timing  of  orders  for  fuel  and  staples  at  seasons  when 
there  is  a  return  movement  of  empty  cars. 

Organizations  of  shippers,  national  and  local,  have  long 
urged  their  members  to  co-operate  for  fuller  use  of  cars.  In- 
dividual shippers  have  in  some  instances  scored  startling 
achievements  by  increase  in  average  car  loading  and  hence 
in  liberation  of  cars  for  use  of  other  shippers.  Some  rail- 
ways, aided  by  shippers,  have  substantially  raised  the  average 
of  car  performance  in  miles  moved  per  day.  We  shall  urge 
shippers'  organizations  to  exchange  information  as  to  meth- 
ods and  results  and  to  join  hands.  W^e  shall  inform  ship- 
pers and  consignees  of  organizations  through  which  they  can 
co-operate.  Where  there  is  no  avenue  we  shall  propose  its 
creation  by  some  existing  body  or  create  it  ourselves. 

Transportation  is  an  essential  national  arm.  Railways 
move  the  troops,  feed  the  troops,  equip  the  troops;  railways 
feed  the  navy,  equip  and  coal  the  navy,  and  build  the 
ships.  Specialization  by  localities  has  complicated  industrial 
processes.  No  plant  can  perform  its  government  task  with- 
out prompt  movement  to  it  of  material,  parts,  supplies  and 
fuel.  Let  no  receiver  of  freight  forget  that  he  who  saves  a 
pound  of  tractive  power  is  fighting  for  his  country  and  for 
the  freedom  of  the  world. 


Rate  Advance  Hearings  to  Begin  May  7 

Questions  Asked  by   Commission — Congress   and   the 
Railroads — City    Delivery   Costs  More     Than     Freight 

By  Our  Washington  Editor 


HEARINGS  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  the  application  of  the  railroads  for  a  general  15 
per  cent  advance  in  freight  rates  are  to  begin  at  Wash- 
ington on  Monday,  May  7.  Statements  on  behalf  of  the  roads 
will  be  made  by  a  number  of  leading  railway  executives  and 
accountants  working  under  the  direction  of  committees  for  the 
eastern,  western  and  southern  lines  which  have  l)een  laboring 
overtime  preparing  the  statistical  evidence  showing  the  need 
for  greater  revenues.  The  statements  will  consist  largely  of 
data  showing  the  increased  expenses  to  which  the  roads  are 
now  being  subjected  even  as  compared  with  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing costs  that  were  operative  during  the  year  1916,  when  the 
railroads  made  the  big  showing  as  to  net  revenues  which  is 
being  so  much  talked  of  b\-  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  ad- 
vance in  rates. 

The  commission  will  be  asked  to  decide  the  case  not  merely 
by  looking  backward  to  the  figures  for  last  year  but  by  ob- 
serving the  tendency  shown  in  the  figures  for  several  recent 
months,  the  condition  revealed  by  the  present  earnings  and 
expenses  and  the  facts  which  the  roads  will  be  able  to  prove 
as  to  their  expenses  for  the  coming  year.  Those  who  have 
based  their  arguments  entirely  on  the  already  published 
figures  of  railway  earnings,  the  latest  of  which  are  now  two 
months  old,  may  be  somewhat  surprised  when  their  attention 
is  directed  to  the  facts  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  the  near 
future  which  can  be  told  by  those  who  have  just  made  or  are 
now  making  new  contracts  for  fuel  and  other  supplies. 

Some  of  the  shipper?  who  at  the  recent  preliminary  hear- 
ing said  they  expected  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Adamson  law  or 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  help  the  railroads  better  their  earn- 
ings if  the  commission  could  control  in  some  manner  the  way 
in  which  the  money  shall  be  expended,  may  receive  a  jolt 
when  evidence  is  introduced  that  a  1 5  per  cent  advance  in 
freight  earnings  on  some  roads  will  no  more  than  pay  the  in- 
crease in  the  coal  bill.  An  enterprising  financial  writer  pub- 
lished a  table  a  few  davs  ago  figuring  the  amount  which  a  10 
per  cent  increase  in  freight  earnings  would  add  to  the  value 
of  the  stocks  of  a  list  of  roads,  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that 
to  a  large  extent  anv  increase  which  the  commission  may  allow 
has  already  been  spent. 

The  commission's  announcement  regarding  the  hearing  is 
as  follows : 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  readjusted  its 
calendar  for  the  month  of  May  so  as  to  set  apart  the  week  be- 
ginning May  7  for  hearings  before  the  commission  on  car- 
riers' proposals  to  generally  increase  freight  rates,  and  the 
protests  thereto.  The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  ball  room 
of  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  beginning  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.  During  those  six  days  it  expects  that  the  car- 
riers will  put  in  their  case.  Hearings  will  be  resumed  on  May 
23,  and  it  has  l^een  suggested  that  the  full  presentation  of  the 
carriers'  side  may  be  facilitated  if  cross  examination  of  their 
witnesses  is  deferred  until  the  subsequent  hearings.  This 
will  give  the  representatives  of  shippers  and  of  the  public  ad  - 
ditional  opportunity  in  which  to  prepare  to  cross  examine,  as 
well  as  to  prepare  their  case  in  chief  against  the  proposed 
increases 

"The  hearings  will  be  continued  until  adequate  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  for  the  presentation  of  such  matters  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission  may  aid  it  in  determining 
whether  or  not  it  should  suspend  all  or  any  of  the  supplements 
carrying    the    proposed    increases,    or    require    modification 
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thereof  as  a  condition  of  their  becoming  effective  on  July  1, 
their  proposed  effective  date." 

This  has  been  .sent  not  only  to  the  railroads  and  shippers 
but  to  all  the  state  commissions. 

The  fact  that  the  commission  in  its  order  of  last  week,  al- 
lowing the  roads  to  file  blanket  supplements  on  at  least  50 
days'  notice,  has  led  railroad  men  to  hope  that  the  commission 
will  be  able  to  decide  the  issues  before  July  1  without  feeling 
an}-  necessity  for  suspending  the  new  rates.  The  usual  period 
l^etween"  the  filing  of  tariffs  and  the  effective  date,  within 
which  the  commission  considers  any  protests  and  decides 
whether  to  suspend,  is  30  days.  The  roads  will  probably  be 
able  to  file  the  proposed  supplements  more  than  50  days  be- 
fore July  1  or  before  May  11,  and  the  commission  has  had 
since  March  22,  when  the  presidents  of  the  eastern  roads  made 
their  first  informal  announcement  of  their  intentions,  to  con- 
sider in  a  general  way  whether  the  roads  ought  to  have  more 
money.  The  time  since  then  has  been  consumed  in  prelimi- 
naries affecting  questions  of  detail. 

Among  these,  which  required  considerable  work  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  committees,  were  the  points  raised  in  petitions 
filed  with  the  commission  last  Wednesday,  as  soon  as  the  per- 
missive orders  had  been  issued  allowing  blanket  supplements 
to  be  filed.  These  petitions,  filed  separately  by  the  eastern, 
southern  and  western  lines,  asked  that  the  commission  issue 
an  order  or  orders  vacating  or  modifying  such  unexpired 
orders  of  the  commission  in  the  cases  enumerated  in  lists  at- 
tached, in  such  manner  as  will  permit  the  rates  covered 
thereby  to  be  included  in  the  proposed  general  rate  advances, 
and  also  permitting  the  carriers  to  withdraw  and  cancel  on 
one  day's  notice,  all  of  the  suspended  rates  contained  in  tariffs 
covered  by  the  attached  lists  of  suspension  orders  so  that  the 
proposed  15  per  cent  advance  may  be  applied  to  the  rates  su- 
perseded by  the  suspended  rates. 

The  carriers  promised  to  restore  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  July  1  such  rate  relationships  as  are  prescribed  in  any 
of  the  outstanding  unexpired  orders. 

In  the  5  per  cent  case  the  commission  declined  to  grant  such 
permission  as  is  now  asked.  In  cases  where  the  commission 
lias  merely  ordered  a  certain  relation.ship  without  prescribing 
specific  rates  it  is,  of  course,  unnecessary. 

On  Monday  the  anthracite  carriers  filed  a  petition  with  the 
commission  asking  relief  from  its  order  of  April  1,  1916,  in 
the  anthracite  rate  case,  in  so  far  as  it  prescribed  maximum 
rates  for  two  years,  and  permission  to  file  new  tariffs,  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  naming  increa.ses  ranging  from  5  to  25  cents 
per  ton.  The  petition  asserts  that  the  investigation  on  which 
the  order  was  ba.sed  was  as  to  conditions  prior  to  January  1, 
1915;  that  the  testimony  as  to  the  cost  of  service  was  as  of 
November,  1912,  much  of  the  statistical  information  was  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  and  the  testimony  as  to  the 
return  on  property  investment  was  as  of  June  30,  1914.  These 
conditions  have  now  changed,  the  petition  states,  as  has  been 
described  by  the  railway  executives  in  presenting  their  appli- 
cation for  a  general  advance  in  rates,  and  the  rates  prescribed 
are  too  low  to  afford  proper  compensation  at  the  present  time. 
The  commission  is  asked  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  transpor- 
tation of  anthracite  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  done  by 
many  trunk  line  carriers  and  that  they  would  receive  com- 
paratively little  increase  from  a  percentage  advance  in  rates 
which  would  not  include  anthracite. 

The  commission  on  Monday  suspended  until  August  29 
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the  Uuifls  proposing  an  advance  of  15  cents  per  ton  in  the 
ex-lake  iron  ore  rates,  wliich  had  been  filed  before  the  appli- 
cation for  a  general  rate  advance  and  which  the  roads  had 
asked  to  have  considered  as  a  part  of  the  general  advance  pro- 
gram. The  commission  had  just  issued  on  the  Saturday  be- 
fore a  supplemental  report  on  its  order  which  was  issued  after 
a  general  investigation  of  the  iron  ore  rates,  making  effec- 
tive on  June  1  a  general  readjustment  of  the  ore  rates.  This 
included  some  advances  although  the  commission  said  it  was 
not  intended  to  reduce  or  materially  increase  revenues. 

CHARACTER  OF  EVIDENCE  DESIRED  BY  THE 
COMMISSION 

On  Tuesday  the  commission  issued  a  notice  suggesting  that 
the  matters  to  be  presented  to  the  commission  by  the  carriers 
in  respect  of  their  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates  should 
include  the  following: 

1.  J^he  Emergency: 

(a)  Does  an  emergency  exist  which  affects  transportation 
in  such  a  way  as  to  require  emergency  relief  through  increase 
in  net  earnings?  Does  it  affect  all  carriers  alike?  to  the  same 
degree?  require  the  same  relief  as  to  each?  Why  should  that 
relief  take  the  form  of  a  percentage  increase  in  all  freight 
rates,  except  as  specified  in  the  applications  on  file?  Why 
should  that  percentage  be  15  per  cent? 

(b)  What,  if  anything,  except  our  state  of  war  and  the 
Adaraison  act  create  that  emergency?  To  what  extent,  re- 
spectively, do  those  two  factors  necessitate  the  relief  sought? 
to  what  extent  do  they  call  for  relief  at  the  hands  of  this 
commission?  To  what  extent  do  any  other  factors  add  to  the 
emergency,  and  to  what  extent  do  they  call  for  that  relief? 

(c)  Did  the  emergency  exist  prior  to  January  1,  1917? 
prior  to  April  1,  1917?  When  did  it  become  an  emergency 
requiring  emergency  treatment  in  according  relief?  By 
what  criteria  can  it  be  determined  later  that  the  emergency  is 
past? 

2.  War  Conditions: 

(a)  Carriers  should  state  in  detail  by  individual  lines  what 
additional  burden  the  war  is  expected  to  impose  upon  them 
and  the  effect  of  these  burdens  upon  operating  revenues  and 
expenses.  To  what  extent  is  the  relief  necessitated  by  antici- 
pated movement  of  government  forces  and  material  on  "land 
grant"  roads? 

3.  Labor  and  Wages: 

(a)  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  increase  in  wages  dur- 
ing the  period  January  1  to  March  31,  1917,  resulting  from 
advances  in  wage  rates  which  became  effective  since  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916  ?  This  should  be  shown  by  individual  -lines  and 
by  territorial  groups. 

(b)  What  part,  if  any,  of  this  advance  has  been  included 
in  the  monthly  report  of  operating  expenses  made  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  since  January  1,  1917? 

(c)  How  much  of  this  advance  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  Adamson  eight-hour  law? 

(d)  What  is  the  percentage  which  the  increase  shown  un- 
der question  (a)  above  is  of  (1)  the  total  operating  revenue; 
(2)  the  total  operating  expenses  as  reported;  and  (3)  the  net 
operating  revenue  as  reported  for  these  three  months? 

4.  Cost  of  fuel,  materials  and  supplies: 

(a)  How  do  fuel  contracts  and  costs  now  current  compare 
with  those  in  effect  a  year  ago?  What  changes  have  been 
made  since  December  31,  1916,  in  divisions  of  freight  rates 
on  fuel  accruing  to  the  purchasing  road?  and  what  was  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  and  what  is  now  the  re- 
sulting net  cost  per  ton  of  2,000  lb.  for  coal  and  per  barrel 
for  fuel  oil,  with  the  weighted  average  net  cost  of  each? 

(b)  The  same  question  as  to  rails,  ties  and  other  materials 
and  supplies. 

5.  Recent  changes  in  rates: 

(a)  What  increase  in  gross  operating  revenues,  absolutely 
and  on  a  percentage  basis,  has  resulted  and  may  be  expected 


to  result  from  new  rates  and  charges  which  have  become  ef- 
fective since  January  1,  1917? 

(b)  What  diminution  in  gross  operating  revenue  has  re- 
sulted from  reductions  in  rates  and  charges  which  have  be- 
come effective  since  January  1,  1917? 

(c)  In  the  southeast,  what  increase  in  gross  operating 
revenues,  absolutely  and  on  a  percentage  basis,  has  resulted 
since  January  1,  1916,  from  the  readjustments  incident  ta 
the  fourth  section  findings  and  orders? 

(d)  In  the  southeast,  south,  and  southwest,  what  increase 
in  gross  operating  revenues,  absolutely  and  on  a  percentage 
basis,  has  resulted  from  increased  rates  on  lumber  and  ar- 
ticles taking  lumber  rates,  since  January  1,  1913? 

(e)  As  to  increased  net  operating  revenue  in  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1916,  what  has  been  done  with  it,  and  the 
accrual  to  it  since? 

6.  The  reasonableness  of  the  proposed  increased  rates. 

7.  Application  to  be  made  of  proposed  increased  revenue: 

(a)  Carriers  should  indicate  the  approximate  amount  of 
increase  in  gross  and  net  operating  revenues  which  in  their 
estimate  would  result  to  representative  individual  lines  and 
to  territorial  groups  from  the  proposed  increase  as  compared 
with  gross  and  net  operating  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1916. 

(b)  Carriers  should  file  statements  showing  in  detail  the 
purposes  to  which  the  increased  revenues  which  they  hope  to 
get  are  to  be  devoted. 

(c)  Carriers  should  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
willing  to  limit  the  rate  of  dividends  to  be  paid  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  RAILROADS 

Chairman  Adamson  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  Monday  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  sus- 
pend the  proposed  advances  in  rates  until  after  the  end  of 
the  war  and  until  after  the  Goethals  commission  shall  have 
reported  its  findings  as  to  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
Adamson  eight-hour  law,  also  directing  the  commission  to  ■ 
investigate  and  report  "what  roads  stand  in  need  of  increased 
revenue  in  order  to  maintain  their  efficiency,  what  are  the 
causes  of  their  depressed  businesses,  and  what  action  or  ap- 
pro})riation  would  be  appropriate  on  the  part  of  Congress  in 
order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  such  roads  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  strengthened  and  their  efficiency  may  be  main- 
tained without  simultaneously  taxing  the  public  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  their  strong  competitors  who  need  no  assis- 
tance." 

The  preamble  states  that  the  demand  for  increase  is  based 
largely  on  allegations  of  increased  expense  caused  by  the 
eight-hour  law,  that  the  law  carries  its  own  method  of  ascer- 
taining and  reporting  the  effects  of  its  operation,  that  it  was 
based  on  the  "just  contention  of  the  trainmen  that  freight 
trains  should  run  125^4  miles  an  hour  instead  of  10  miles  an 
hour  so  as  to  obviate  or  minimize  any  increase  in  expenses, "^ 
and  that  the  carriers  are  not  properly  enforcing  and  comply- 
ing with  it.  The  resolution  also  declared  that  no  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  any  claim  based  on  the  Adamson 
eight-hour  law  until  after  it  shall  have  operated  for  the  time 
prescribed  therein  and  until  the  Goethals  commission  shall 
have  reported  and  that  in  order  to  have  the  claims  considered 
and  the  effects  of  the  operation  reported  upon,  the  carriers 
shall  have  instituted  schedules  for  their  freight  trains  at  the 
rate  oi  12}4  miles  per  hour,  or  have  shown  to  the  Goethals 
commission  and  secured  from  the  commission  affirmation  of 
the  claim  that  to  have  instituted  the  12^  miles  per  hour 
schedule  would  have  been  more  expensive  than  the  system  in 
practice.  The  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Smith  of 
Georgia  directing  the  commission  to  suspend  the  proposed 
increase  was  expected  to  have  come  up  in  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day, but  its  discussion  was  deferred  until  Thursday. 
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Some  of  the  leading  members  of  Congress  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  will  finish  the  work  pertaining  to  war  and 
defense  measures  and  adjourn  by  about  the  first  of  June  with- 
out considering  any  general  legislation.  An  effort  will  be 
made,  however,  to  have  the  bills  providing  for  an  increase  in 
the  membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
to  give  the  commission  jurisdiction  over  car  interchange  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  war  program.  The  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  April  24  reported 
favorably  Mr.  Adamson's  bill,  H.  R.  3650,  enlarging  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  nine  members  and  au- 
thorizing it  to  organize  its  work  by  divisions.  The  bill  as 
reported  contains  the  provision  proposed  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Cummins  that  in  all  proceedings  relating  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rates  or  to  alleged  discriminations  not  less 
than  three  members  of  the  commission  shall  participate  and 
that  in  all  hearings  relating  to  the  valuation  not  less  than 
seven  members  shall  sit  in  the  hearing  and  participate  in  the 
decision.  Mr.  Adamson's  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
take  possession  of  railroads,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  or 
to  direct  the  operation  of  any  lines  without  taking  them  over, 
is  a  separate  bill,  H.  R.  3350.  This  bill  carried  a  provision 
for  increasing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  eleven 
members. 

The  budget  of  proposed  expenditures  for  the  military  and 
naval  establishments  on  account  of  the  war,  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  30  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  carries  an  item  of  $160,000,000  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  supplies. 

CITY  DELIVERY  COSTS  MORE  THAN  FREIGHT 

That  freight  rates  constitute  a  smaller  factor  in  the  cost  of 
living  than  the  cost  of  cartage  within  the  city  of  articles  which 
enter  largely  into  the  living  expenses  of  every  family,  is  the 
conclusion  reached  in  a  study  of  cartage  costs  in  the  city  of 
Washington  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
study  was  prepared  by  Eugene  F.  Hartley,  expert  chief  of  a 
division  of  the  bureau,  and  is  based  on  an  investigation  of  the 
cost  of  delivery  of  120  carefully  selected  dealers,  representing 
17  lines  of  retail  business,  together  with  8  wholesalers  of 
meat  products,  representing  one-third  of  the  aggregate  whole- 
sale and  retail  business  of  the  city.  The  average  delivery  cost 
was  shown  to  be  equal  to  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total  gross  sales, 
ranging  from  1.1  per  cent  for  wholesale  meat  products  to  45 
per  cent  for  ice.  Based  on  these  figures  the  total  cartage 
costs  for  the  city  of  Washington  are  estimated  to  aggregate 
$8,000,000,  after  deducting  for  outbound  shipping  cartage 
and  government  cartage,  as  compared  with  $7,250,000,  the 
total  of  inbound  freight  charges  paid  by  the  city  during  the 
calendar  year  1916.  Of  the  freight  charges  $5,450,000  rep- 
resented rail  transportation  and  $1,800,000  represented 
water  transportation.  The  estimated  total  transportation  and 
cartage  costs  applying  to  commodities  for  public  consumption 
in  Washington  are  placed  at  approximately  $40  for  each  in- 
dividual or  $190  for  each  family  in  the  city,  of  which  less 
than  half  represents  freight  charges  and  only  about  one-third 
railroad  freight. 

In  an  introductory  statement,  William  C.  Redfield,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  says,  "I  have  felt  increasingly  for  some 
years  past  that  in  giving  so  large  an  amount  of  attention  to 
the  matter  of  freight  rates  we  were  dealing  with  the  obvious 
and  too  much  neglecting  the  important.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  the  matter  of  freight  rates  is  even  relatively 
unimportant.  Far  from  it;  but  it  does  mean  that  the  fac- 
tors in  the  cost  of  distribution  which  we  may  group  into  the 
word  'cartage'  are  more  costly  and  more  important  than  rail- 
way freight  rates,  and  that  this  subject  has  almost  been  ig- 
nored in  our  pul)lic  thought. 

"The  study  will  show  that  in  the  city  of  Washington  cart- 
age is  a  good  deal  larger  item  of  cost  than  freight  rates.  This 
is  true,  although,  as  the  statement  says,  no  attempt  has  been 


made  therein  to  include  the  cartage  costs  incident  to  the  de- 
livery of  food  supplies  and  other  commodities  brought  into 
the  local  market  by  the  farmer  and  truckman  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  nor  indeed  does  the  statement  cover  any 
form  of  cartage  from  the  country  into  the  city,  and  vice  versa. 
It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  city  of  Washington  is 
not  an  industrial  town,  and  therefore  the  element  of  cartage 
involved  in  factory  operations  is  almost  wholly  absent.  There 
are  few  if  any  large  mercantile  warehouses,  and  the  cartage 
cost  involved  in  their  operation  is  also  lacking.  Neither  does 
the  study  include  the  cartage  costs  of  general  storage  ware- 
houses or  household  moving." 

The  report  says  that  in  spite  of  the  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
portion of  population  in  cities  "the  expansion  of  facilities 
for  handling  local  products  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
facilities  for  handling  commodities  brought  in  by  freight." 
It  is  stated  that  no  other  city  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States  would  provide  so  suital)le  a  field  for  an 
initial  investigation  of  this  nature  as  Washington.  The 
percentages  of  gross  sales  represented  by  the  cost  of  delivery 
for  the  various  general  classes  of  shipments  or  commodities 
are  shown  as  follows:  Merchandise  1.8  per  cent,  food 
products  7.4  per  cent,  building  materials  10.2  per  cent, 
brewers  and  bottlers  10.8  per  cent,  laundries  15.3  per  cent 
and  miscellaneous  3.6  per  cent.  The  classes  of  commodities 
showing  the  highest  five  average  percentages  for  deliver}^ 
costs  are:  Ice  45  per  cent,  bottled  soft  drinks  20.2  per  cent, 
brick  19.9  per  cent,  bakery  products  19.8  per  cent  and  laun- 
dered goods  15.3  per  cent.  The  classes  for  which  the  lowest 
three  averages  (exclusive  of  that  for  wholesale  meat  products) 
appear  are:  Department  store  merchandise  1.5  per  cent,, 
furniture  and  carpets  2.8  per  cent  and  hardware  3  per- 
cent. 


ITALY'S  COAST  DEFENSES  ON  WHEELS 

By  Our  Special  European   Correspondent 

Every  reader  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  no  doubt  well 
knows  that  the  armored  train  is  an  American  invention  that 
was  first  used  and  perfected  in  our  Civil  War.  We  have  not 
heard  much  about  the  exploits  of  armored  trains  in  the 
present  European  conflict.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  such 
trains  were  improvised  and  used  for  a  time  on  the  French 
front,  but  it  has  been  left  to  Italy  to  use  these  rolling- 
fortresses  to  best  advantage.  She  is  using  armored,  or  per- 
haps they  might   better  be  called   armed,   trains  to  protect 


Courtesy  of  Italian   Navy  Department. 

Train  Partly  Hidden  Watching  for  Submarines 

some  500  miles  of  her  Adriatic  coast,  and  according  to  a 
statement  by  the  Italian  Navy  Department,  these  are  the 
first  trains  that  have  been  specially  equipped  and  long  used 
for  such  a  purpose  in  the  history  of  warfare. 

The  construction  of  these  trains,  which  are  manned  and 
equipped  by  the  navy  department,  grew  out  of  the  curious- 
conditions  of  warfare  that  prevail  in  the  Adriatic  sea.  Since 
Italy  entered  the  war  two  years  ago  her  fleet  has  been  occu- 
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pied  ill  kccpinu  iln'  Austrian  llcrl  hoilUd  uj)  in  the  Adriatic 
and  in  protecting  tlio  Frcncli,  Ijiglish  and  Italian  transports 
and  sup|)ly  sliips  in  the  Mediterranean  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Austrian  war  ships,  particuhirly  her  submarines.  The 
Austrians  have  spent  their  time  endeavoring  to  break  the 
neck  of  the  I  Kittle  and  push  out  the  cork  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic  lietween  Brindisi,  Italy,  and  Avlona,  on  the  oppo- 
site continental  shore. 

Failing  for  the  most  jiart  in  the  chief  aim  of  her  task, 
Austria  has  harassed  the  Italian  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Adriatic  coast  by  frequent  bombardments  from  submarines, 
light  war  vessels  and  aeroplanes.  The  latter  can  leap 
across  the  .Adriatic,  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  from^the 
bases  of  Tola  or  Cattero,  drop  bombs  on  Ancona  or  Bari,  or 
any  one  of  the  many  little  cities  of  the  coast,  and  run  safely 
back.  As  one  of  the  main  lines  of  the  state  railways  hugs 
the  Adriatic  coast  from  Ravenna  southward,  trains  and 
depots  have  been  not  infrequently  bombarded  by  either 
Austrian  vessels  or  aeroplanes. 

This  railroad  so  near  the  coast,  however,  has  proved  the 
means  of  using  the  armored  train  by  the  Italians.  The 
whole  coast  has  been  so  thoroughly  mined  that  enemy  war 


(lone,  they  go  to  their  guns,  for  the  most  part  .3^  in. 
calii>re.  The  train  generally  consists  of  eight  cars  and  a  loco- 
motive, two  cars  for  the  men,  one  for  the  officers,  one  for 
stores  and  four  flat  cars  for  the  mounting  of  the  cannon. 
Before  firing,  special  braces  are  thrown  out  to  catch  the  gun 
recoil  and  prevent  the  shattering  of  the  freight  cars.  The 
train  is  equipped  with  a  special  navy  signal  outfit,  compris- 
ing llags,  wireless,  and  means  for  tapping  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  near  the  railroad.  To  one  of  the  cars  is  at- 
taclied  a  signal  hoist  for  the  lookout  man,  somewhat  like  a 
fire  ladder,  which  holds  him  50  feet  from  the  ground. 


PRESERVE  AS  WELL  AS  PRODUCE* 

The  abnormal  industrial  and  transportation  conditions  at 
the  present  time  bring  strongly  to  our  attention  the  extraor- 
dinary care  that  should  be  given  to  guard  property  against 
loss,  particularly  by  fire.  No  insurance  indemnity  can  re- 
place materials  and  foodstuffs  destroyed.  It  is  quite  as  im- 
portant to  preserve  as  it  is  to  produce. 

\  little  extra  time,  thought  and  money  spent  in  the  protec- 
tion of  property  through  policing  is  energy  well  spent.  Watch- 


Courtesy   of  Italian   Navy  Department. 


Openings  Fire  on  an  Austrian  Aeroplane 


vessels  navigate  at  the  greatest  risk.  Indeed  so  thick  arc 
the  mine  fields  that  the  whole  fishing  industry  of  the  coast 
has  been  ruined  for  the  time  being;  special  charity  measures 
in  which  Americans  take  part,  have  been  adopted  for  t\v^ 
local  populations.  At  that,  these  mines  cannot  keep  away 
aeroplanes  nor  venturesome  submarines,  nor  can  the  Italians 
build  forts  along  the  entire  coast. 

Therefore,  this  condition  has  been  met  by  the  construction 
of  these  protective  coast  trains.  Whenever  their  own  signal 
corps  or  that  of  the  regular  coast  guard  reports  an  enemy 
vessel  or  aeroplane,  the  train  takes  the  right  of  way,  goes  to 
the  point  nearest  the  enemy,  and  either  destroys  or  drives 
off  the  enemy  with  its  long  range  guns.  These  trains  also 
serve  as  convoys  for  munition  trains  that  are  often  followed 
by  the  enemy,  acting  on  his  secret  spy  information. 

The  organization  of  the  crews  of  these  trains  is  virtually 
that  of  the  crew  of  a  small  armored  cruiser.  Each  train  has 
70  naval  seamen  and  officers,  all  expert  gunners,  who  have 
their  quarters  in  specially  built  freight  cars  that  are  a  part 
of  th^  train.  Here  they  eat  and  sleep,  working  watch  in  and 
watch  out.  as  on  ship  board,  and  when  there's  fighting  to  be 


men's  service  should  be  well  maintained  and  such  employees 
should  be  known  to  be  active,  intelligent  and  carefully  in- 
structed; they  should  know  how  to  get  help  quickly.  There 
should  be  no  relaxation  on  nights  and  Sundays.  Superin- 
tendents and  foremen  should  give  personal  attention  to  the 
supervision  of  all  fire  apparatus  and  water  supplies,  and  they 
should  know  that  the  men  responsible  for  such  matters  are 
carr}ing  out  instructions.  Personal  tours  of  the  property 
are  desirable ;  this  to  see  that  all  fire  equipment  is  ready  for 
instant  use,  well  maintained  in  all  particulars  and  plentifully 
supplied.  Carefully  watch  its  condition  and  have  it  replaced 
or  supplemented  promptly,  when  necessary.  Have  all  ap- 
paratus carefully  inspected  by  competent  men  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, at  least  daily.  Have  defects  immediately  remedied. 
See  that  fire  brigade  organizations  are  carefully  instructed 
and  regularly  drilled. 

*  From  a  paper  by  Charles  N.  Ranibo,  superintendent  of  the  Mutual 
Fire,  Marine  &  Inland  Insurance  Company,  Philadelphia,  a  mutual  insur- 
ance compnny  of  which  the  principal  policy  holders  are  railroad  companies. 
Its  president  i;  J.  B.  Hutchinson.  Other  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
officers  of  the  New  York  Central,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  are  on  its  board  of  directors. 


A  Typical  View  of  the  Swamp  Secti&ns 


Construction   of   a   Comprehensive   Low-Grade   Line 


The  Seaboard    Air  Line  is  Completing  the  Leist  Link 
in  a  New  Route  from  Hamlet,  N.  C,  to  Savannah,  Ga. 


DURING  the  past  year  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  been 
building  a  new  single  track  line,  88  miles  long,  that 
will  form  a  connecting  link  in  a  low-grade  line 
between  Hamlet,  N.  C,  and  Savannah,  Ga.  This  line  ex- 
tends south  from  Charleston  through  an  agricultural  ter- 
ritory to  Savannah,  where  connection  is  made  with  the 
Hamlet-Jacksonville  line  of  the  Seaboard.  The  part  of  this 
low-grade  line  north  of  Charleston  was  built  several  years 
ago  as  an  independent  road  under  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Carolina,  Atlantic  &  Western  railwa}',  and  was  recently 
absorbed  by  the  Seaboard.  It  is  167  miles  in  length  and 
extends  south  from  Hamlet,  N.  C,  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
giving  the  Seaboard  an  entrance  to  this  city. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Sealjoard  has  been  handicapped  in 
handling  trafi&c  between  (liarleston  and  the  southwest  by 
the  length  of  its  line,  but  the  completion  of  this  new  section 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah  eliminates  this  difficulty. 
From  Charleston  to  Savannah  the  new  line  is  25  miles 
shorter  than  any  other,  while  from  Charleston  to  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  the  saving  in  distance  over  other  lines  is  45 
miles,  and  to  Tampa,  51  miles.  Also  in  connection  with 
the  Savannah  and  Montgomery  branch  of  the  Seaboard  to 
Vidalia  and  the  Macon,  Dublin  &  Savannah  railroad,  which 
is  closely  allied  with  the  Seaboard,  the  distance  from  Charles- 
ton to  Atlanta  is  but  little  greater  than  that  of  other 
lines. 

However,  the  greatest  importance  of  the  extension  is  not 
the  saving  in  distance  but  the  reduction  in  the  grade,  as 
the  Seaboard  will  have  a  0.5  per  cent  compensated  grade 
line  between  Hamlet  and  Jacksonville  over  the  new  line 
as  compared  with  the  present  1.25  per  cent  grade  line  bv 
way  of  Columbia.  By  diverting  the  through  freight  now 
handled  over  the  old  route  between  Hamlet  and  Savannah 
to  the  new  low-grade  route,  a  large  saving  will  be  effected 
in  operating  expenses  as  the  train  tonnage  will  be  increased 
from  the  present  rating  of  1,042  tons  to  2,371  tons. 

While  the  new  line  is  11.3  miles  longer  than  the  present 
line  from  Hamlet  to  Savannah,  via  Columbia,  the  ruling 
grade  against  both  north  and  southljound  traffic  is  reduced 
from  1.25  per  cent  to  0.5  per  cent,  the  maximum  curvature 
is  cut  from  5  deg.  to  4  deg.,  the  total  curvature  is  reduced 
from  6,011  deg.  to  1,704  deg.  and  the  rise  and  fall  is  reduced 
from  4,908  ft.  to  1,493  ft.  For  the  total  distance  of  255 
miles  via  the  new  route  the  maximum  curvature  is  3  deg. 
except  for  three  curves  of  4  deg. 


The   Charleston-Savannah    Extension 

As  stated  above,  the  northern  end  of  the  low-grade  line 
was  built  as  an  independent  road  from  Hamlet  to  Charles- 
ton and  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time.  The  88-niile 
extension  joins  it  on  the  outskirts  of  Charleston  and  extends 
south  to  Savannah.  The  line  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  98 
j)er  cent  tangent,  there  being  only  100  deg.  of  curvature  in 
its  entire  length,  and  a  single  tangent  being  38  miles  long. 

The  line  is  confined  entirely  to  the  low  lands  along  the 
inland  waterway  between  the  two  terminal  cities  which  it 
follows  closely.  It  traverses  a  country  which  is  badly  cut 
up  by  tide-water  streams,  making  frequent  bridges  necessary. 
For  17  miles  the  line  is  carried  through  swamps  that  offered 
the  chief  obstacle  both  to  the  location  and  the  construction. 
In  projecting  the  line  through  the  swamps  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  boats  and  at  times  the  locating  party 
was  forced  to  row  10  and  12  miles  to  advance  the  line  one. 
The  location  was  further  hampered  by  the  dense  under- 
growth that  was  impassable  without  the  aid  of  clearing  ])ar- 
ties. 

Outside  of  the  swamp  sections,  the  grade  line  conforms 
closely  to  the  ground  surface.  As  a  result  the  necessary 
grading  was  light  and  presented  no  special  difficulties. 
Through  the  swamp  it  was  necessary  to  place  comparatively 
heavy  fills  that  in  places  exceeded  15  ft.  in  height.  Between 
the  South  Edisto  and  Ashepoo  rivers  the  line  is  carried  on 
a  fill  for  more  than  six  miles  without  coming  to  grade.  The 
same  conditions  obtain  to  a  lesser  extent  at  other  points  along 
the  line  and,  because  of  the  wet  nature  of  the  countr>'  trav- 
ersed, the  securing  of  the  necessary  material  for  the  em- 
bankments was  a  different  problem.  .\t  the  Ashley  and 
at  the  Stono  river  crossings,  where  more  than  two  miles  of 
swamp  fill  was  required,  the  material  was  secured  from  the 
waste  sand  piles  of  abandoned  phosphate  mills  which  were 
reached  from  the  new  line  by  temporary  spur  tracks.  The 
material  was  loaded  into  standard  gage  equipment  by  steam 
shovels  and  hauled  to  the  embankment. 

At  the  South  Edisto  and  .\shepoo  rivers,  the  swamp  fills 
necessary  closely  approximated  five  mijes  in  extent  and  aver- 
;;ged  from  10  to  15  ft.  in  depth.  At  this  point,  dredging 
apparatus  M^as  installed  on  the  high  ground  along  the  river 
;ind  the  dirt  for  the  fill  was  pumped  to  place  through  a 
pipe  line  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  material  thus  placed 
is  very  light  and  disintegrates  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
Consequently  it  was  not  used   for  the  entire  lieight  of  the 
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fill,  but  the  top  layer  was  brought  from  a  borrow  pit  one 
mile  south.  This  pit  is  the  largest  on  the  line,  being  about 
7,000  ft.  long.  It  is  located  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  and 
is  in  reality  a  widened  cut.  At  this  point  the  grade  line 
was  lowered  as  much  as  possible,  securing  a  depth  of  pit 
averaging  about  15  ft.  The  site  was  fully  covered  over 
with  timber  and  before  it  could  be  utilized  as  a  borrow  pit 
extensive  clearing  was  necessary.  The  operation  was  hin- 
dered by  the  remaining  stumps  and  by  water  which  was 
encountered  in  the  first  cut  of  the  shovel  so  that  before  sub- 
sequent cuts  were  made  drainage  ditches  were  constructed. 
Before  placing  the  fills  through  the  17  miles  of  swamp 
country  it  was  necessary  to  construct  more  than  13  miles  of 
temporary  trestles.  They  were  built  of  pine  piles,  largely 
cut  along  the  line,  capped  with  12-in.  by  12-in.  timbers 
with  two  stringers  under  each  rail.  The  trestles  carry  the 
Seaboard  standard  equipment  and  the  rail  that  is  laid  is 
permanent.  In  addition  more  than  four  miles  of  permanent 
trestles  were  placed  for  the  approaches  to  the  various  bridges. 
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Maps  Showing  the   General  and  Detailed  Location  of  the 
New  Line 

These  are  built  entirely  of  creosoted  materials  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Seaboard  standard  plans  for  ballasted 
floor  trestles.  Where  the  height  is  less  than  35  ft.  the  single 
•deck  type  of  pile  trestle  was  built  with  two  decks  for  greater 
heights.  In  either  case  the  trestle  bents  were  placed  12  ft. 
■6  in.  center  to  center  and  the  deck  consists  of  12-in.  by  12- 
in.  caps  14  ft.  6  in.  long,  supporting  twenty-four  6-in.  by 
12-in.  stringers  laid  with  alternating  joints  to  form  the  solid 
floor  on  which  the  ballast  is  applied.  On  each  side  of  the 
trestle  4-in.  b)j  6-in.  guard  rails  are  provided  to  retain  the 
ballast.  On  all  trestles  over  200  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  high 
refuge  bays  were  provided  at  the  center  and  at  intervals  of 
200  ft.,  staggered  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bridge. 

The  principal  difficulties  in  making  the  fills  resulted  from 
the  forces  developed  by  their  settlement.  As  the  material 
•was  placed,  the  surrounding  ground  level  for  a  distance  of 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  line  raised,  maintaining 
the  same  general  level  as  the  fill.  As  this  upheaval  con- 
tinued, cracks  appeared  in  the  more  solid  upper  strata  which 
finally  broke  up  into  slabs  of  varying  sizes.  As  the  breaks 
developed,  the  slabs  were  given  a  quarter  turn  from  the 
force  of  settlement  and  assumed  a  position  like  flagstones  set 


on  edge,  arranging  themselves  practically  parallel  to  the  line 
of  thrust.  The  construction  of  the  line  has  been  under  way 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  while  the  settlement  at  present  is  com- 
paratively slight,  it  still  continues  to  a  certain  extent,  result- 
ing in  frequent  sags  in  the  track  surface  which  must  be  filled 
before  the  ballast  is  applied. 

At  the  Ashley  river  fill,  the  cross  section  measurements 
indicated  that  66,680  cu.  yd.  of  material  was  necessary  to 
make  the  embankment.  The  seriousness  of  the  settlement 
in  this  district  can  be  best  shown  by  the  statement  that  the 
actual  quantities  placed  totaled  243,288  cu.  yd.  or  an  excess 
of  176,600  cu.  yd.  over  the  estimate.     Serious  trouble  was 


Taking  Out  Sags  in  the  Grade  Through  the  Swamp  Sections 

experienced  in  maintaining  the  track  during  construction 
as  the  force  resulting  from  the  settlement  was  sufficient  to 
throw  the  trestle  10  to  15  ft.  out  of  line  at  places  and  to 
entirely  wreck  it  at  others.  As  these  breaks  occurred  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  the  line  before  construction  could  be 
continued.  Where  a  trestle  was  not  entirely  wrecked  it  was 
sometimes  possible  to  pull  it  back  approximately  to  its  proper 
location.  At  other  points  the  line  was  restored  by  placing 
brush  and  timber  in  mattress  style  as  a  support  for  the 
track  and  at  the  more  extensive  breaks  a  new  trestle  was 
provided. 

As    a    further   complication   of   the   construction   through 
these  sections  the  consistency  of  the  more  solid  upper  strata 


Bridge   Over  the   Cambahee   River 

was  not  uniform  and  while  in  the  main  it  gave  way  as  the 
fill  was  placed,  and  allowed  the  settlement  to  occur,  at  places 
it  obtained  sufficient  carrying  power  to  support  the  fill  and  to 
act  as  a  bridge  over  the  soft  material  below.  As  these  sec- 
tions were  encountered  the  hard  material  was  blasted  by 
small  charges  of  explosives  to  insure  the  proper  settlement 
and  a  permanent  construction. 

The  principal  structures  on  the  line  are  the  bridges  over 
the  13  river  crossings.  Commencing  at  Charleston,  the  first 
bridge  is  over  the  Ashley  river.  It  consists  of  four  110-ft. 
6-in.  deck  girder  spans  and  a  260-ft.  draw  span,  the  largest 
on  the  line,  providing  space  for  two  105 -ft.  clear  channels. 
.Approximately  2,000  ft.  of  permanent  trestle  is  provided  at 
this  point  for  the  bridge  approaches.  At  the  two  crossings 
of  the  inland  waterway,  (Stono  river)  and  at  the  South 
Edisto  and  Ashepoo  rivers,  178-ft.  draw  spans  were  placed 
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with  trestle  approaches.  To  secure  the  desired  clearance  for 
navigation,  two  6 5 -ft.  clear  openings  are  provided  at  the 
Stono  crossings  and  the  Ashepoo  river,  while  at  the  South 
Edisto  the  two  openings  are  64  ft.  in  the  clear. 

At  the  Combahee  river  the  bridge  consists  of  a  trestle 
approach,  four  75-ft.  deck  girder  spans  and  a  130-ft.  draw 
span  that  provides  two  48-ft.  openings  for  navigation.  At 
North  Wimbee  creek  a  130-ft.  draw  span  was  placed,  pro- 
viding two  4 5 -ft.  clear  openings. 

The  Broad  river  bridge  is  the  largest  structure  on  the 
line.  It  consists  of  2,000  ft.  of  permanent  trestle,  twelve 
110-ft.  6-in.  deck  girder  spans  and  a  154-ft.  draw  span 
over  two  56-ft.  clear  openings.  The  five  remaining  im- 
portant bridges  are  comprised  of  fixed  deck  girder  spans 
ranging  from  36  to  50  ft.  in  length  with  the  necessary  trestle 
approaches. 

The  smaller  bridges  were  all  constructed  as  ballasted 
deck  trestles.  At  waterways  of  3 -ft.  span  or  less  corrugated 
iron  pipe  was  used,  while  at  openings  of  more  than  3 -ft. 
spans  creosoted  timber  box  culverts  were  provided.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  preparing  the  foundations  for  the 
bridge  abutments  and  piers,  which  are  all  of  concrete,  was 
occasioned  by  the  poor  bottom,  it  being  necessary  to  drive 
piles  80  to  90  ft.  in  length  to  secure  the  proper  bearing. 
At  the  larger  structures  the  piles  were  placed  by  water-rigs. 


Delivering  Ties  by  Means  of  the  Water-ways 

advantage  being  taken  of  the  streams  to  bring  in  the  con- 
struction materials  in  advance  of  the  grading. 

After  placing  the  foundation  piles  of  the  river  bridges 
sheet  steel  coffer  dams  were  provided.  The  dams  were  driven 
around  the  pile  clusters  and  extended  above  the  high  water 
level.  The  necessary  foundation  excavations  were  then  made 
inside  the  dams  that  were  so  placed  as  to  serve  as  forms  for 
the  footing  course  of  the  piers.  At  the  Cambahee  river  the 
concrete  plant  consisted  of  a  mixer  placed  on  a  flat  car  and 
adjoining  cars  on  which  the  materials  for  the  concrete  were 
stored.  Runways  were  provided  from  the  material  cars  to 
the  mixer  and  from  the  mixer  to  the  forms.  The  concrete 
was  wheeled  from  the  mixer  to  the  dumping  platforms  and 
was  lowered  into  the  forms  by  chutes. 

The  footing  courses  were  carried  up  inside  the  coffer 
dams  to  approximately  the  high  water  level  and  allowed  to 
set.  The  neat  work  forms  were  then  placed  and  filled  by 
the  above  method.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  salvage 
the  steel  coffer  dams. 

As  the  line  reaches  no  town  of  any  size  in  its  entire  length, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  special  arrangements  for  housing 
and  feeding  the  engineers  and  laborers.  Consequently,  con- 
struction camps  were  located  at  points  accessible  by  means 
of  the  highwa}s  or  waterways.  Also  the  lack  of  rail  facili- 
ties adjacent  to  the  line  complicated  the  bringing  in  of  the 
contractors'  equipments  and  supplies. 

The  construction  was  carried  on  from  both  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  ends  and  from  the  construction  camp 
just  north  of  Broad  river,  where  the  new  line  crosses  the 
Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  railroad,  which  affords  the 
only  rail  connection  with  the  new  line  outside  the  terminal 


cities  except  for  an  occasional  spur  track  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line.  Temporary  tracks  were  installed  at  the  cross- 
ing and  construction  was  also  carried  on  in  both  directions 
from  this  point  as  a  base. 

The    Jefferson    Construction    Company,    of    Charleston, 
S.  C,  was  the  general  contractor. 


AMERICA'S  ARMY  OF  RAILWAY  PROTECTORS 

When  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  published  in  its  issue  of 
March  30  an  article  from  its  European  correspondent  en- 
titled, "Europe's  Hidden  Armies  of  Railway  Protectors," 
it  did  not  expect  to  be  able  so  soon  to  show  pictures  of  similar 
railway  protectors  at  its  very  doors.  Uncle  Sam's  olive  drab, 
however,  has  for  some  weeks  been  a  common  sight  on  railway 


Copvr-ight.    by   Harris  &  Ewing,    Washington.      From  Paul   Thompson,   New 
'York. 

On  Guard  at  the  Potomac  Bridge 

property  and  soldiers  are  now  to  be  seen  at  every  important 
bridge,  tunnel,  and  other  railway  structure. 

Guarding  railway  property  is  perhaps  easy  compared  with 
the  fighting  in  Europe  that  apparently  lies  ahead  of  our 
soldiers,  but  it  is  not  without  some  discomforts  and  dangers. 
The  railroads,  as  a  rule,  are  helping  their  guardians  as  well 


Soldier  on  Guaiu  ua  the  Susquehanna  River  Bridge,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  &  Washington 

as  they  can,  and  at  many  points  not  only  will  the  canvas 
tents  be  seen  but  also  railway  cars,  from  caboose  and  bunk 
cars  up. 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  situation,  however,  that  is 
not  pleasing  to  look  upon  and  that  is  the  appalling  number 
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of  aicuk'iUs  tliat  arc  being  reported  the  lountry  over.  A 
press  report  from  Meridian,  Miss.,  on  April  24  says  that  four 
menil)ers  of  the  Mississippi  National  Guard  were  killed  by 
trains  within  a  week.  Two  members  of  the  Fourth  Mary- 
land were  struck  by  trains.  Two  men  were  hit  near  Utica 
on  April  28.  Another  accident  is  reported  from  Enfield, 
N.  H.,  and  so  the  story  goes.  Those  in  authority  regret  that 
such  accidents  should  hapj)en  i)ut  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  soldiers  in  Europe  guarding  railway  property  have 
found  the  work  just  as  risky  as  our  men  have  here.  Rail- 
way men  realize  that  working  around  main  line  tracks,  es- 
pecially at  tunnels  and  trestles,  is  dangerous  enough  for  an 
experienced  man.     It  is  far  less  safe  for  a  novice. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  A  CONSOLIDATED  FREIGHT 
CLASSIFICATION' 

Experience  with  the  Ofticial,  the  Southern,  and  the  West- 
ern classifications  convinces  one  that  there  would  be  marked 
advantage  in  consolidating  the  three  into  a  single  volume. 
To  make  a  single  uniform  classification  is  a  perplexing 
problem,  which,  after  30  years,  is  still  very  far  from  accom- 
plishment. Those  differences  in  conditions  which  make  uni- 
formity impossible  have  their  origin  in  conditions  that  are 
as  old  as  the  transportation  business  itself,  and  some  of 
them  are  not  within  the  control  of  human  agencies.  The 
cost  of  transportation  is  nowhere  uniform,  and  the  volume 
of  traffic  must  always  affect  the  rates.  To  arbitrarily  estab- 
lish a  uniform  classification  would  mean  simply  the  intro- 
duction of  a  multitude  of  commodity  tariffs,  which  would 
only  serve  to  intensify  the  present  difficulties.  It  is  a  con- 
dition and  not  a  theory  which  confronts  us,  and  the  duty  of 
the  hour  is  to  formulate  a  plan  whereby  the  benefits  of  uni- 
formity may  be  secured  without  waiting  for  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal. 

The  three  classifications  now  fill  489  pages,  as  follows: 

Pages  Devoted  to 

Description 

List  of  of  Com- 

Carriers    Index  Rules  modities     Total 

Official     15              le  61  313            465 

Southern    8              11  27  216            328 

Western    11              89  100  289           489 

Total     34            242  188  818         1,282 

Total  Estimated  for  a  Sinde  Volnnie     24            100  60  409            593 

Reduction   10            142  128  409           689 

To  the  Official  classification,  689  roads  formally  assent;  to 
the  Southern  551,  and  to  the  Western  910.  Of  these  roads 
355  are  parties  to  all  three  classifications  and  215  are  par- 
ties to  two.  The  carriers  which  are  parties  to  all  three  rep- 
resent over  200,000  miles  of  railroad;  which  indicates  that 
most  of  the  mileage  of  the  country  would  be  interested  in 
any   improvement   in   this   matter. 

The  estimate  for  the  number  of  pages  that  would  be  needed 
in  a  single  consolidated  volume  is  based  on  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  of  the  classifications.  The  Western  classi- 
fication devotes  64  pages  to  the  rules  for  the  transportation 
of  explosives;  while  the  Southern  does  not  print  these  rules 
at  all,  but  simply  refers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them. 

The  method  of  making  a  consolidated  classification,  tak- 
ing, for  example,  Alum,  is  as  follows: 

Description  of  Commodities  Class 

Alum 

Sodium  Alum   (Sodium  Alum 

Sulphate) 

111  barrels,  I..  C.  L '4 

Exc.   Sheet  No.   3 3 

In   barrels,   C.   L.,   Min.   Wt. 

40.000  Lbs 6 

Exc.   Sheet  No.  3 5 

Alum  Not  Otherwise  Indexed  by 
Name 
In   glass  or  earthenware  packed   in 

barrels  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L 1 

Exc.   Sheet  No.  3 3 

In    fiber   or    metal    cans   or    cartons, 

in  barrels  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L 2 

Exc.  Sheet  No.  2 1 

*Abstract  of  a  paper  by  M.  R.  Hatcher,  Norfolk  &  Western,  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  traffic  and  transportation  men  of  the  Norfolk  Terminal, 
Norfolk,   Va..  March   21. 


Exc.  Shed  No.   .1 3 

In  bags  or  in  bulU,  in  barrels  or 
boxes,  L.  C.  1 4 

Exc.  Sheet  No.  3 3 

In  bags,  or  in  bulk  in  li.-irrcls,  or 
in  boxes,  or  in  bulk,  C).  L., 
Min.   Wt.   40.000  l.bc 6 

Exc.  Sheet  No.  3 5 

These  24  lines  take  the  place  of  48  lines  in  the  three 
existing  classifications. 

The  exception  sheet  is  the  greatest  annoyance  to  the  way- 
bill clerk.  It  is  very  easy  to  overlook  a  sheet,  and  once  hav- 
ing done  so  there  is  little  chance  of  discovering  the  error. 
If  each  exception  is  noted  in  connection  with  the  item  itself, 
tlie  liability  of  mistake  will  be  largely  removed. 

The  rules  governing  the  classification,  with  all  exceptions 
to  them,  might  be  put  into  a  separate  book.  These  do  not 
require  reissue  as  frec^uently  as  the  classification  proper. 
One  copy  would  answer  in  an  office  where  several  copies  of 
the  classification  are  required. 

The  advantage  of  a  consolidated  classification  is  illus- 
trated by  a  glance  at  present  conditions.  Take  a  shipment 
consisting  of  several  items  moving  from  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
via  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to  AA'ichita,  Kan.  The  through 
rates  are  governed  by  the  Western.  Combination  rates  are 
constructed  of  factors  east  of  Chicago  or  Mississippi  river 
crossings  governed  by  the  Official,  and  factors  west  thereof 
governed  by  the  Western.  Exceptions  are  published  in  the 
tariff  in  which  the  rates  are  found.  The  lowest  rate  obtain- 
able applies.  In  order  to  properly  classify  this  shipment 
the  rate  man  at  the  original  billing  point  may  have  to  con- 
sult a  total  of  twelve  volumes;  the  three  supplements  to  the 
tariff  for  changes  in  the  exceptions,  tJie  tariff  itself  for  ex- 
ceptions that  have  not  lieen  changed,  the  three  supplements 
to  the  Official  and  the  three  supplements  to  the  Western  for 
changes  in  items  that  have  not  been  excepted,  and  the  Official 
and  Western  Classifications  themselves  for  items  that  have 
been  neither  changed  nor  excepted.  Under  the  plan  pro- 
posed the  full  measure  of  information  necessary  for  the  work 
of  classifying  freight  would  be  contained  in  one  volume  and 
the  three  supplements  allowed  by  the  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  rate  man  would  have  the  assurance  that  he 
had  overlooked  nothing,  which  comforting  assurance  is  dif- 
ficult of  realization  under  the  present  system.  In  addition 
to  the  work  at  the  starting  point,  the  way-bill  must  be  veri- 
fied at  every  rebilling  point  and  at  destination;  and  in  the 
auditing  departments  of  all  interested  carriers;  and  the  same 
tedious  process  must  be  followed  in  every  case.  This  is  not 
a  remote  instance  at  all,  as  literally  thousands  of  rates  are 
constructed  on  this  principle  at  this  terminal  alone  annually, 
and  the  volume  of  traffic  moving  under  dual  classification 
provisions  in  the  entire  country  is  enormous. 


RAIL^^'AY  Fact  and  Fiction. — Anyone  with  a  knowledge 
of  railway  matters  could  make  an  amusing  compilation  of 
the  blunders  about  railways  which  are  constantly  being  com- 
mitted by  our  popular  novelists.  None  of  these  ingenious 
ladies  and  gentlemen  would  seem  ever  to  travel  by  train  or 
consult  a  time-table,  since  they  invariably  cause  their  heroes 
and  heroines  to  journey  to  places  by  railways  which  do  not 
serve  them.  Occasionally  one  does  come  across  a  drawing 
of  a  locomotive  which  looks  as  though  it  might  do  duty  on  a 
British  main  line,  but  the  type  with  fixed  coupling  rod  is 
more  usual,  and  when  the  draughtsman  designs  a  locomotive 
reminiscent  of  the  practice  of  one  company,  the  coaches  al- 
ways belong  to  another  line.  And  what  "no  artist  has  ever 
been  able  to  depict  correctly  is  a  railway  signal.  The  wrong 
side  of  the  semaphore  arm  is  invariably  shown  towards  the 
advancing  train — we  have  even  seen  this  mistake  on  a  poster 
issued  by  a  railway  company — and  when  a  distant  arm  is 
shown  on  the  same  post  as  a  home  signal,  the  former  is  gen- 
erally at  the  top.  Any  observant  reader  can  amuse  himself 
with  hundreds  of  similar  blunders  by  writers  and  artists, — • 
Rdilu-ay   Gazette,   London. 


Operating   Conditions   Affecting   Tonnage 

A  J)iscussion  of  Some  of  the   Secondary   But  Never- 
theless   Important    Factors    Affecting    Train    Loading 


IT  is  almost  impossible  to  demand  or  expect  that  trains  will 
be  properly  made  up  or  will  be  given  proper  tonnage 
in  yards  that  are  congested  or  that  become  blocked  from 
time  to  time.  I'here  is  no  one  thing  that  will  cause  conges- 
tion in  a  terminal  more  quickly  than  the  neglect  of  the  switch- 
ing requirements  of  the  mechanical  department.  The  usual 
excuse  offered  when  a  yard  or  district  becomes  blocked  is 
shortage  of  power,  but  it  is  seldom  admitted  that  this  shortage 
may  have  been  a  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment to  take  care  of  the  mechanical  department  at  terminals. 
Unless  yardmasters  and  other  terminal  officers  realize  that 
coal  must  be  placed  at  the  coal  chute  as  needed;  that  the 
cinder  pit  must  be  pulled,  and  empties  placed  there  as  often 
as  necessary;  that  cars  of  company  material  for  the  store- 
house must  be  switched  out  and  delivered  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  in  the  yard,  they  must  expect  delay  in  turning  power. 

The  pulling  power  of  engines  in  service  must  be  checked 
from  time  to  time  to  make  certain  that  they  are  kept  in  con- 
dition to  properly  handle  the  full  tonnage  rating.  Probably, 
the  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  a  tonnage  train  scale- 
weighed  occasionally,  and  to  have  the  trainmaster,  or  some 
one  especially  assigned  to  the  duty,  ride  the  engine  of  such  a 
train  to  check  the  engine  performance.  A  better  method 
would  be  to  have  some  one  man  on  the  system  riding  engines 
all  the  time  for  this  particular  purpose.  Such  a  man  should 
report  to  the  chief  operating  officer.  A  still  better  plan  is 
for  the  road  to  have  a  properly  equipped  dynamometer  car 
in  service  at  all  times,  making  service  tests  to  check  up  engine 
capacity,  track  maintenance  on  grades,  elevation  of  curves 
on  the  hard  pulls,  and  existing  tonnage  ratings. 

Those  responsible  for  the  tonnage  showing  on  a  road 
should  have  an  immediate  report  of  any  trains  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  volume  of  business,  which  fail  to  handle 
proper  tonnage.  One  road  uses  a  form  successfully  to  locate 
immediately  the  cause  of  every  failure  to  handle  full  ton- 
nage. This  report  is  not  used  continuously,  but  on  a  division 
or  district  where  the  tonnage  showing  is  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard, these  reports  are  required  for  a  period  of  a  week  to  a 
month.  Two  copies  are  made,  the  original  being  sent  to  the 
superintendent  of  car  service  to  be  checked  and  forwarded 
to  the  general  officer  who  is  analyzing  the  tonnage  situation 
on  the  system  and  the  copy  is  going  to  the  division  super- 
intendent for  his  information  and  analysis.  The  use  of  these 
reports  places  the  desired  information  in  the  hands  of  the 
proper  officers  within  24  or  48  hours  after  the  running  of 
each  train.  This  makes  it  possible  to  analyze  the  report  and 
to  take  action  on  any  irregularities  while  the  matter  is  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned.  Where  improper  con- 
ditions exist,  an  immediate  and  marked  increase  in  the  ton- 
nage showing  of  the  division  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  these 
reports. 

When  no  special  form  is  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  report- 
ing tonnage  reductions  that  are  allowed,  or  made,  each  sup- 
erintendent can  have  his  chief  train  despatcher  furnish  him 
each  day  a  report  of  all  cases  where  tonnage  was  reduced  for 
any  cause,  and  of  all  cases  where  engines  stalled  and  had 
to  double  over  grades.  A  simple  report  of  this  kind  will 
keep  him  in  touch  with  some  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  tonnage  situation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  overloaded  traihs  move  so  slowly 
and  uncertainly  that  despatchers  cannot  figure  close  meeting 

*Copyrighted  by   D.   C.   Buell.      All   rights  reserved. 

.\hstracted  from  the  second  of  two  papers  on  this  subject  in  the  course 
on  Railtoad  Operation  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Railway  Educational  Bu- 
reau.   Omahn.    Neb. 


points,  and  that  quick  moves  cannot  be  made  on  busy  track 
to  advance  such  trains  through  other  traffic.  One  of  the 
worst  conditions  caused  by  overloading  trains  is  the  result- 
ant stalling  and  the  consequent  necessary  doubling  of  hills 
that  always  occurs  under  such  circumstances.  There  are 
places  on  some  districts  of  some  roads  where  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  operation  may  be  to  load  the  trains  pur- 
posely so  that  they  will  have  to  double  one  or  two  hills 
in  getting  over  the  district.  Such  doubling  grades  might  be 
situated  at  such  points  that  it  would  not  be  economical  to 
set  out  tonnage  at  the  foot  of  the  grades,  and  run  turn- 
arounds to  bring  it  in.  In  such  cases  -doubling  might  be 
resorted  to,  as  an  economical  method  of  handling  the  situ- 
ation. Aside  from  such  exceptional  cases,  the  necessity  of 
doubling  a  hill  should  be  considered  a  serious  toimage- 
handling  failure  and  the  case  should  be  reported  so  that  it 
can  l)e  investigated  and  steps  taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  discussion  of  the  doubling  of  hills  immediately  brings 
up  the  very  important  subject  of  the  use  of  pusher  service 
to  increase  the  tonnage  showing  on  certain  divisions  where 
there  are  heavy  grades  between  terminals  or  out  of  terminals, 
and  where  facilities  are  present,  or  can  be  provided,  that 
will  allow  the  use  of  pushers  to  partially  overcome  the  effect 
of  such  grades  on  the  tonnage  showing.  Pusher  service  is 
expensive.  It  ties  up  power  and  necessitates  mechanical 
department  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  engines,  often  at 
out-of-the-way  places.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  places 
throughout  the  country  where  pusher  service  now  in  use  is 
not  justified.  On  the  other  hand,  there  doubtless  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  places  where  pusher  service  could  be  established 
advantageously. 

Turn-around  service  is  of  two  classes;  first,  trains  that  are 
run  to  a  point  beyond  which  a  considerable  increase  in  rat- 
ing can  be  handled  by  regular  trains;  second,  trains  that 
are  run  light  from  a  destination  terminal  to  a  point  where 
regular  trains  must  reduce  tonnage  in  order  to  continue  into 
the  terminal.  In  the  first  case,  the  turn-around  sets  out  its 
train  at  the  rating-change  point  and  returns  light  to  the 
original  terminal.  Tonnage  is  allowed  to  accumulate  at  the 
turn-around  point  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  through- 
freight  trains  in  accordance  with  the  changed  rating.  In 
the  second  case,  the  regular  trains  handle  full  tonnage  to 
the  rating-change  point  and  then  set  out  enough  cars  to 
reduce  their  tonnage  to  the  regular  rating  over  the  remainder 
of  the  division.  The  turn-arounds  run  light  from  the  desti- 
nation terminal  to  this  rating-change  point,  turn  there  and 
pick  up  as  much  of  the  accumulated  tonnage  that  has  been 
set  out  as  they  can  haul  back  into  the  terminal. 

Another  condition  which  often  makes  practical  the  run- 
ning of  turn-arounds  is  found  where  there  is  a  junction  point 
with  another  road  in  the  middle  of  a  district  and  the  rating 
over  the  district  is  such  that  through  trains  cannot  pick  up 
the  tonnage  which  is  offered  at  the  junction  point.  In  such 
a  case,  cars  can  be  allowed  to  accumulate  at  the  junction 
point  until  there  is  sufficient  tonnage  to  warrant  running  a 
turn-around  to  l)ring  the  accumulated  tonnage  into  the  ter- 
minal. 

The  possibility  of  there  being  points  on  a  division  to  which 
turn-arounds  should  be  run,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
consideration  of  the  Pusher  Service  problem.  The  main 
feature  to  be  considered  is  the  amount  of  the  total  train  mile- 
age which  can  be  saved  by  running  a  turn-around.  The 
distance  of  the  rating-change  point  from  cither  end  of  the 
division  or  district  has  much  to  do  with  the  determination 
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of  the  economy  of  turn-around  service;  also,  the  possibility 
of  turn-around  trains  being  able  to  make  more  than  one 
turn  in  a  day's  work. 

The  Southern  has  recently  worked  out  a  scheme  to  increase 
the  train  haul  on  some  of  the  districts  where  there  are  a 
number  of  short,  heavy  grades,  so  scattered  over  the  district 
that  it  is  impractical  to  use  either  pusher  service  or  turn- 
arounds to  increase  the  train  haul.  This  method  has  been 
to  take  the  running  gear  of  an  old  locomotive,  the  boiler 
of  which  has  been  condemned  and  removed,  and  mount  a 
tender  body  on  this  old  running  gear,  using  this  combination 
as  the  tender  of  a  regular  road  engine  for  these  difficult  dis- 
tricts. A  steam  pipe  connection  from  the  boiler  of  the  road 
locomotive  to  the  cylinders  of  the  old  running  gear  under 
the  tender  allows  the  cutting  in  of  this  second  engine  on  the 
short  hard  pulls.  The  increased  tractive  power  available 
witli  tliis  combination  or  duplex  engine  is  sufficient  to  allow 
almost  twice  the  former  rating  to  be  handled  over  some  dis- 
tricts. Of  course,  the  boiler  of  the  road  locomotive  cannot 
furnish  sufficient  steam  for  both  sets  of  engines,  except  at 
very  slow  speed  and  for  a  short  distance,  but  on  districts 
where  these  duplex  engines  are  used,  a  considerable  saving 
is  being  made. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  yardmasters 
and  conductors  to  over-estimate  or  underestimate  the  ton- 
nage of  trains.  Unless  some  practical  scheme  is  devised  by 
which  the  actual  tonnage  of  trains  can  be  checked  against 
the  tonnages  used  by  conductors,  as  shown  on  their  wheel 
reports,  a  considerable  loss  will  result. 

There  are  several  simple  ways  to  make  such  checks  of  train 
tonnage.  If  there  is  a  man  on  the  system,  who  is  continually 
riding  engines  and  trains,  and  checking  up  tonnage,  one  of 
his  duties  should  be  to  examine  the  waybills  for  each  train 
that  he  rides  and  to  check  the  weights  on  the  waybills  against 
the  weights  yardmasters  and  conductors  use  in  figuring  the 
tonnage  of  the  train.  Such  a  method,  of  course,  only  covers 
a  few  trains  a  day,  but  the  scheme  can  be  made  more  effective 
if  the  man  who  makes  the  check  keeps  a  record  of  the  car 
numbers  and  the  actual  weights  of  the  cars,  as  shown  by 
the  waybills.  These  reports  can  then  be  furnished  to  the 
superintendent  of  car  service,  who  can  compare  the  correct 
weights,  as  shown  by  the  reports  with  the  weights  shown  on 
the  wheel  reports  of  conductors,  who  handle  these  same  cars 
on  connecting  divisions. 

A  very  effective  check  can  be  made  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  car  service  without  the  necessity  of  a 
special  investigator  by  comparing  the  tonnage  of  individual 
cars  shown  on  the  wheel  reports  of  the  various  conductors 
handling  through  trains.  While  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
by  such  a  check  which  conductor  has  shown  the  correct 
weight  of  a  certain  car,  it  is  certain  that  if  one  conductor 
shows  a  tonnage  of  40  tons  for  a  car  and  the  next  conductor 
handling  the  same  car  shows  50  tons,  one  of  the  two  is  wrong. 
Such  information  can  be  furnished  to  the  division  superin- 
tendents interested  and  the  matter  put  up  to  the  conductors 
to  find  out  who  is  handling  correct  tonnage  and  who  is  help- 
ing himself  to  "a  bunch  of  pencil  tonnage." 

The  moral  effect  of  checks  of  this  kind  is  very  far-reach- 
ing. If  yardmasters  and  conductors  know  that  from  time  to 
time  a  check  of  some  kind  will  be  made  on  the  weights  they 
are  showing  they  will  naturally  be  more  careful  to  figure 
exact  tonnage  at  all  times. 

This  brings  out  the  importance  of  using  exact  weights  in 
figuring  tonnage.  The  practice  of  authorizing  arbitrary  al- 
lowances for  empty  cars,  etc.,  introduces  an  element  of  un- 
certainty in  the  figures.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  all  allow- 
ances for  empty  cars,  for  bedding  in  stock  cars,  etc.,  entered 
as  separate  items  on  the  wheel  report,  so  that  the  figures  rep- 
resenting the  actual  weight  of  a  load  or  of  an  empty  can 
always  be  checked. 

No  one  who  studies  the  tonnage  problem  can  fail  to  be 


iinj)rcssed  with  the  fact  that  its  successful  solution  involves- 
Ihe  intelligent,  efficient  handling  of  almost  every  factor  in. 
the  whole  railroad  game.  Tonnage  is  one  of  the  big  rail- 
road i)roblems;  in  fact,  the  big  railroad  problem.  It  must 
he  so  understood  and  considered  by  all,  and  officers  and  em- 
l)loyes  must  all  do  their  share  in  "playing  the  tonnage  game" 
to  win.  If  this  is  not  done,  there  will  be  an  operating  loss 
that  will  be  reflected  in  high  operating  costs,  poor  service 
and  general  dissatisfaction.     It  cannot  be  otherwise. 


THE  RESAWING  OF  LUMBER 

By  D.  C.  Curtis, 

Inspector  of  Stores,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
Chicago,  111. 

Lumber,  which  is  used  in  large  quantities  on  railroads,  is 
not  only  expensive  but  is  constantly  increasing  in  cost.  As 
with  any  material  that  is  carried  in  stock,  the  user  of  lumber 
frequently  loses  sight  of  its  intrinsic  value  and  it  is  a  hard 
task  to  educate  him  to  save  all  surplus  and  ship  it  to  the 
storekeeper  for  reclamation.  The  practice  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  is  to  give  specific  instructions  to  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  in  the  ordering  of  lumber, 
as  to  its  value  and  the  possibilities  for  its  reuse  by  reclaiming 
and  resawing.  The  general  manager  has  also  issued  instruc- 
tions providing  that  all  unused  lumber  must  be  returned  to 
the  storekeeper. 

The  mechanical  department  has  been  unusually  successful 
in  saving  old  lumber.  It  has  an  advantage  because  the  re- 
claimed material  can  be  used  for  purposes  very  similar  to 
those  for  which  it  had  been  used  previously,  and  also  because 
the  work  is  all  in  the  hands  of  a  single  department.  As  an 
example,  thousands  of  sill  splices  are  made  from  broken  sills, 
or  of  sills  from  dismantled  cars;  old  car  decking  is  used  for 
nailing  strips,  hand  car  decking,  coal  car  decking  and  battens 
for  coal  cars;  old  end  sills  are  made  into  buffer  blocks;  old 
lining  is  used  for  sheathing  under  metal  roofs ;  old  car  sides 
are  used  for  end  gates;  old  braces  and  posts  in  cars  are  used 
for  similar  purposes  in  other  cars;  old  carlines  are  used  for 
nailing  strips,  and  old  wooden  brake  beams  are  used  for  car 
stakes  and  hundreds  of  other  uses.  Last  year  about  75,000 
coal  doors  were  made  from  old  siding,  lining  and  deck- 
ing, with  a  saving  to  the  company  of  about  12  cents  per 
door.  Most  of  this  coal  door  lumber  was  wasted  in  former 
years. 

The  largest  amount  of  reclaimed  lumber  is  returned  from 
wooden  bridges  which  are  being  replaced  by  permanent  struc- 
tures. The  standard  caps  are  12  in.  by  14  in.  by  14  ft.  or  14 
in.  by  14  in.  by  14  ft.,  and  stringers  are  8  in.  by  16  in.  by  14 
ft.  Bridge  ties  are  8  in.  by  8  in.  by  10  ft.  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
claim material  of  any  length  from  them  as  the  ends  are  usually 
more  or  less  rotted  and  have  to  be  sawed  off.  For  this  reason 
it  is  necessary  to  resaw  most  of  the  second-hand  lumber  from 
bridges  and  buildings  as  it  is  used  for  purposes  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  and  in  different  sizes.  To  provide  the 
sizes  needed,  resaw  plants  were  installed  at  Galesburg,  111., 
and  at  Havelock,  Neb.  The  Galesburg  plant  has  a  Berlin 
No.  3  pony  band  saw  with  a  30-ft.  carriage,  and  a  circular 
36-in  cut-off,  both  electrically  operated.  The  plant  is  roofed 
over  and  is  provided  with  rollers  and  a  saw  sharpener,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  This  will  saw  lumber  20  in.  wide 
by  30  ft.  long.  It  is  operated  by  a  sawyer  and  four  helpers. 
Two  helpers  bring  the  lumber  to  the  saw  and  the  other  two 
take  it  away  and  pile  it  properly  or  load  it  direct  into  rail- 
road cars  for  shipment.  The  labor  cost  is  35  cents  per  1,000 
ft.  b.m.  on  the  resaw  and  20  to  28  cents  on  the  cut-off  saw 
plant. 

All  second-hand  lumber  is  unloaded  and  sorted  when  re- 
ceived and  is  sawed  up  as  orders  come  in.     This  makes  it 
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possible  to  work  up  the  lumber  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
for  each  order  received.  A  large  saving  has  been  made  by 
resawing  new  lumber  into  special  sizes  not  carried  in  stock, 
saving  the  premium  demanded  in  the  open  market  for  special 
size  lumber.     This  plant  saves  $6,000  per  year. 

The  Havelock  resaw  plant  consists  of  a  52-in.  circular  saw 
and  a  55-ft.  table  built  by  the  Lane  Manufacturing  Company. 
It  is  made  in  three  sections  fitted  with  couplings  so  that  either 
one,  any  two  or  all  three  sections  may  be  used  as  desired. 
There  is  also  a  cut-off  saw,  with  rollers,  etc.,  as  in  the  Gales- 
burg  plant. 

A  circular  saw  has  an  advantage  over  a  band  saw  for 
sawing  second-hand  lumber,  for  while  it  uses  up  more  of 
the  timber  in  sawdust,  the  expense  for  saw  sharpening  and 
renewals  is  very  much  less.    Spikes,  nails,  etc.,  encountered  in 
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Layout  for  a  Resaw  Plant 

second-hand  lumber  cause  more  or  less  trouble  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  them  all  they  will  destroy  the  saws  oc- 
casionally. The  circular  saw  is  to  be  preferred  on  this  ac- 
count as  it  has  inserted  teeth,  which  are  not  expensive  or 
difficult  to  replace. 

The  importance  of  ordering  lumber  in  the  smallest  size 
that  can  be  used  has  been  impressed  on  every  one  as  well  as 
the  need  of  stating  on  a  requisition  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  to  be  used.  Lumber  can  be  cut  into  smaller  sizes  but  not 
into  larger  ones.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  order  lum- 
ber in  long  lengths,  and  then  cut  it  up  in  multiples:  1.  e., 
order  12-ft.  pieces  and  then  cut  them  up  into  4  or  6-ft. 
lengths.  By  ordering  the  short  lengths  (4-ft.  or  6-ft.)  short 
sticks  can  be  used  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Even 
if  the  short  lengths  ordered  have  to  be  cut  from  longer  lengths 
this  can  be  done  on  a  power  cut-off  saw  for  one-tenth  of  the 
cost  of  cutting  by  hand.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  cut  lumber  at 
the  mill  than  in  the  field. 

Practically  all  stock  yards  can  be  built  of  second-hand 
lumber.  Posts  can  be  made  from  second-hand  switch  ties, 
which  should  be  treated.  Slats  can  be  cut  from  second-hand 
bridge  timbers.  Pile  butts  are  sawed  into  fence  posts,  cross- 
ing plank,  buffer  blocks  and  other  car  and  building  material. 
Old  poles  are  cut  into  fence  posts  and  many  of  them  into 
the  longer  lengths  of  posts  that  cost  new  $0.80  to  $1.25  each, 
thus  making  a  large  saving.  Over  9,000,000  tie  plugs  are 
made  each  year  from  mill  waste. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  reclaiming  lumber,  it  is  necessary 
to  educate  the  users  constantly  as  to  its  possibilities.  The 
storekeeper  and  all  users  of  lumber  must  call  attention  to  any 
misuse  or  incorrect  ordering,  in  such  a  way  that  mistakes 
will  be  corrected.  Every  one  must  co-operate  in  getting  the 
second-hand  lumber  to  the  resaw  without  any  delay  so  it  will 
be  available  for  use.  When  we  buy  new  lumber  we  can 
specify  any  size  desired.  When  we  use  second-hand  lumber 
M'e  are  limited  to  the  sizes  returned.  Bills  of  material  for  all 
work  are  made  out  and  submitted  to  the  storekeeper,  who 
goes  over  them  in  detail,  noting  what  can  be  furnished 
second-hand  and  what  substitutes  can  be  made.  The  requisi- 
tions are  then  made  from  these  corrected  bills. 

To  get  full  value  from  lumber  by  reclaiming,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  efficient  resaw  plant,  with  a  man  in  charge 
capable  of  sorting  and  resawing  the  wood  properly.  It  is  also 
imperative  to  educate  the  user  so  that  he  will  return  all 
second-hand  lumber  to  the  resaw  promptly,  order  his  lumber 
promptly  and  handle  it  carefully. 


Results  Secured  on  Other  Roads 
In  addition  to  the  practice  of  the  Burlington  described 
above  by  Mr.  Curtis,  other  roads  have  given  this  subject 
attention.  The  following  describes  briefly  what  some  of  them 
have  done.  The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  two 
reclamation  mills,  one  at  Boone,  la.,  and  the  other  at  Winona, 
Minn.,  which  have  been  in  service  seven  or  eight  years.  In 
one  season  the  first  named  plant  manufactured  the  following 
usable  materials  from  second-hand  bridge  lumber  and  other 
timbers. 

625,800  ft.    of    dimension    lumber.  13,000  running    board    saddles. 

164,500  cedar     shingles.  3,700  lin.    ft.    of    quarter    rounds. 

3,736  4-ft.    signal    stakes.  87  oak   crossing    ties. 

8,356  slope     stakes.  1,900  maple   wedges. 

4,400  ballast    stakes.  400  maple  blocks  (for  blocking). 

1,440  grade   stakes.  520  wheel   blocks. 

10,350  gravel   car   stakes.  1,673  6-ft.    jack    handles. 

210  bridge    number    posts.  300  4}/2-ft.   jack   handles. 

1,720  bridge    number    boards.  40O  handcar    handles. 

33,000  lracl{    shims.  240  cant   hook    handles. 

300  tapered    ties.  95  lug    hook    handles. 

97,150  paving   blocks.  675  cords    of   engine    wood. 

78,000  lin.    ft.   of   grain   strips.  IS  cars   of   sawdust. 

Besides  the  above  314  track  drain  boxes,  114  stockyard 
gates,  69  feed  troughs,  42  watering  troughs,  56  feed  bunks, 
175  bunks  for  cars,  water  tanks,  chute  aprons,  ladders,  etc., 
were  constructed  with  material  from  the  mill.  A  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  above  material  is  approximately 
$21,000,  while  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
plant  amounted  to  less  than  $8,000. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  this  road,  it  is  said  that  a 
planer  is  of  considerable  value  in  a  plant  of  this  kind.  This 
should  be  capable  of  surfacing  a  stick  10  in.  or  12  in.  in 
thickness.  The  cut-off  and  rip  saws  should  both  be  cir- 
cular saws  capable  of  handling  any  ordinary  sizes  of  lumber. 

These  plants  have  worked  over  oak,  elm  and  maple  pile 
heads  into  material  suitable  for  lathe  work  to  be  turned  into 
hand-car,  cant-hook  and  jack  handles.  Cedar  pile  heads,  if 
collected  in  sufficient  quantity,  may  be  cut  into  shingles  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  All  the  scrap  wood  and  shavings  are  used 
to  fire  up  locomotives  and  the  sawdust  is  used  in  icehouses. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  reclaimed  a  large  amount  of  material 
from  the  lumber  released  in  the  dismantling  of  an  old  coal 
trestle  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  which  had  been  in  service  since 
1875.  A  portable  saw  plant  was  set  up  between  two  parallel 
tracks  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  structure  being  dismantled. 
The  timber  for  resawing  was  delivered  on  one  track  and  un- 
loaded on  skids  where  it  was  cleaned  of  all  spikes  and  bolts. 
It  was  then  run  through  the  mill  and  loaded  immediately  onto 
cars  standing  on  the  other  track  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mill  ready  for  shipment.  Large  quantities  of  1-in.,  2-in.  and 
3-in.  boards  and  planking,  6-in.  by  8-in.  guard  timbers,  stud- 
ding of  various  sizes,  bridge  ties,  cross  ties,  switch  timbers 
and  various  other  timbers  were  manufactured  at  this  mill. 
A  large  amount  of  the  reclaimed  lumber  was  secured  from 
the  piles  removed  from  the  old  structure  as  well  as  from  the 
square  timbers.  As  in  the  case  previously  cited,  use  was 
made  of  all  slabs,  board  ends,  edgings,  sawdust  and  shav- 
ings. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  material  salvaged  from 
the  coal  storage  structure: 

Timber  resavved    into    cross    ties 74,510  ft.  b.  m. 

Timber  resawed    into    bridge    ties 18,696  ft.  b.  m. 

Timber  resawed    into    switch    ties 150,770  ft.  b.  m. 

Timber  resawed    into    miscellaneous    lumber 821,344  ft.  b.  m. 

Total  resawed    1,065,320  ft.  b.  m. 

Unsawed   timber    2,427,41 5  ft.  b.  m. 

730     creosoted     piles     182,000  ft  b.  m. 

7,213     fence     posts     173.112  ft.  b.  m. 

417    cars    of    engine    wood 2,055,000  ft,  b.  m. 

Total     timber     5,923,847  ft.  b.  m. 

25   cars  of  sawdust. 

Total   cost   of   recovering   the    salvage,   loading   on    cars,   labor   and 

supplies $33,765.85 

Locomotive  crane  service    2,469.50 

Total      $36,235.35 

After  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  material  released  at  Perth 
Amboy  was  completed,  die  sawmill  outfit  was  shipped  to 
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another  point  on  tlic  railway,  whore  it  was  used  to  saw  timber 
cut  from  company  hmd.s. 

The  Cliicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  follows  the  practice 
of  resawing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  material  re- 
leased. As  an  example,  old  bridge  ties  are  sawed  into  spacing 
blocks  for  the  tics  on  steel  bridges.  The  less  desirable  parts 
are  made  into  l)locking  and  stakes  u.sed  in  the  shipping  of 
company  material  on  flat  cars.  The  rippings  from  resawing 
are  used  to  crate  material  that  cannot  be  shipped  open. 
Three-inch  planks  are  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  use  at 
highway  crossings. 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  recently  dismantled  an  old  ore 
dock  on  Lake  Superior  to  make  way  for  a  new  modern 
structure.  The  old  dock  contained  a  large  amount  of  lumber 
in  the  form  of  piles,  crib  work  and  framing,  a  considerable 
percentage  of  which  was  framed  for  reuse  and  made  suitable 
for  many  purposes  by  resawing.  The  plant  in  this  case 
consisted  of  a  48-in.  circular  saw,  a  small  planer  and  a  lath 
machine,  operated  by  a  40  h.p.  electric  motor.  This  plant 
when  working  to  full  capacity  handled  10,000  to  15,000  ft. 
b.m.  of  lumber  per  day.  The  5,000  piles  in  this  structure 
were  found  to  be  in  good  condition  and  provided  nearh' 
1,000,000  ft.  b.m.  of  lumber.  In  the  recovery  of  the  timber 
from  the  old  dock  the  following  figures  are  of  interest: 

Total     timber     removed     5,500,000  ft.  h.  m. 

Old  timber  used  in   crihs 1,240,000  ft.  b.  m. 

Old  timber  used  in   temporary  work 170,000  ft.  b.  m. 

Old  timber  used  in  fenders 100,000  ft.  b.  m. 

Old  timber  placed  to  stock 550,000  ft.  b.  m. 

Total    material     recovered 2,060,000  ft.  h.  m. 

Total    material    wasted     3,440.000  ft.  h.  in. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  FEBRUARY^ 

The  following  is  a.  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
that  occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  February,  1917: 


Date 

12. 

17. 

*19. 
*19. 

t27. 
27. 


Date 
t2. 

2. 

5. 

6. 
14. 
16, 
16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
24. 
25. 
25. 
•25. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Date 
11. 
24. 
27. 


Collisions. 

Road  Place 

Seaboard   A.   L La    Crosse 

Gulf  &  I )  „ 

Southern   Pac J  Beaumont 

Penn Spring  City 

N.  y.  Central Buflfalo 

Penn Mt.  Union 

Tenn.  Central   Monterey 

Derailments 


Kind  of 

Accident 

be 


be 


Kind  of 

Train 

P.  &  P. 


Kil'd  Inj'd 
0         2 


P.  &  F. 

F.  &  F. 

F.  &  F. 

F.  &  P. 

P.  &  F. 


Cause  of 
Derailment 
b.  rod 
cow 


Road  Place 

Chicago,   B.   &  Q Cromwell 

San  Antonio  &  A.  P.  .Shiner 
Chicago,  R.  I.  &  P... Walnut 

Seaboard  A.  L Dinwiddic  C.  H 

Texas  &  Pacific Boyce 

Penn Zurich,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  B.  &  A Woodbury 

Bait.  &  Ohio Poplar 

C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P Nemo 

Bait.  &  Ohio Quaker  City 

Meridian  &  M Union,  Miss. 

Penn.   W.   P Bellevue,  Pa. 

Missouri  K.  &  T Deerfield,  Mo. 

Penn ..Bristol 

■Atlantic  C.   L Brundidge,  Ala 

Bait.  &  Ohio Glenco,  Ohio 

Chesapeake  &  O Ronceverte 

Other  Accidents 

Cause  of 

Road  Place  Accident 

St.   Louis-S.   F Thayer  boiler 

Boston  &  M Berlin  boiler 

Int.   &  Great  N Genoa  boiler 


boiler 
malice 
b.  rail 
b.  axle 
boiler 
ace.  obst. 
d.  rail 

ace.  obst. 


ace.  obst 
unx 


Kind  of 
Train 
P. 
P. 
P. 
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The  trains  in  collision  near  LaCrosse,  Va.,  on  the  evening 

'Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  List: 

re.    Rear    collision— — be,    Butting    collision xc,    Other    collisions b. 

Broken d.      Defective unf,      Unforeseen      obstruction unx,     Unex 

plained ^derail,    Open    derailing    pwitch ms.    Misplaced    switch ace 

obst..   Accidental   obstruction malice,    Malicious   obstruction   of  track,   etc 

— ; — boiler,   Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire.   Cars  burned  while  run 

ring P.    or    Pass.,    Passenger    train F.    or    Ft,,    Freight   train    (includ 

ing  empty  engines,   work   trains,   etc,) Asterisk,   Wreck   wholly   or   partly 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


of  the  1 2th  were  .southbound  passenger  No.  S  and  north- 
bound passenger  No.  14.  The  engines  were  damaged  and 
two  trainmen  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  collision  was 
non-ob.servance  of  a  meeting  order  by  train  No.  3. 

I'he  trains  in  collision  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th  of  February  were  a  northbound  passenger  of  the 
(iulf  &  Interstate  and  a  switching  freight  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  which  was  struck  by  the  passenger  train  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  two  roads.     Three  freight  cars  were  ditched. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Spring  City,  I'a.,  on  the  19th 
were  a  southbound  freight  and  a  work  train  which  was  stand- 
ing on  a  side  track.  The  work  train  was  run  into  by  the 
freight  train  wrecking  one  coach  at  the  rear  of  the  work  train. 
Three  brakcmen  of  the  freight  were  injured.  The  freight 
had  moved  on  an  improper  signal  given  by  the  station 
operator. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Amherst  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  were  local  freights;  ten  cars  and 
one  caboose  were  wrecked,  and  the  wreck  took  fire  and  was 
partly  burned  up.  The  engineman  and  two  other  trainmen 
were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  on  the  27th 
were  eastbound  passenger  No.  6  standing  at  the  station,  and 
a  following  fast  freight  consisting  of  a  locomotive  and  35 
cars.  The  passenger  train  had  been  standing  about  10 
minutes,  having  been  delayed  by  trouble  with  air  brakes. 
The  freight  had  passed  distant  and  home  automatic  block 
signals  set  against  it  and  appears  to  have  struck  the  pas- 
senger train  at  full  speed,  about  40  miles  an  hour.  The 
"Bellwood,"  the  rear  car  of  the  passenger  train,  a  sleeping 
car,  of  steel,  was  wrecked  and  all  of  its  occupants  were  killed. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  killed  was  19,  and  of  train- 
men (a  sleeping  car  porter)  1;  and  a  few  passengers  were 
injured.  The  engineman  of  the  freight  was  injured.  This 
collision  was  reported  in  our  issues  of  March  2  and  March  9. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Monterey,  Tenn.,  on  the  27th 
at  about  2  a.  m.  were  westbound  passenger  No.  3  and  two 
locomotives,  unattended,  which  had  escaped  control  in  the 
yard  a  short  distance  away.  One  engineman  and  one  fire- 
man were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  night  of  the  2d  near  Cromwell, 
Iowa,  was  eastbound  passenger  No.  12.  A  chair  car,  dining 
car  and  three  sleepers  fell  down  a  bank.  Four  passengers 
were  killed  and  one  fatally  injured.  One  passenger  was 
seriously  injured  and  65  other  persons  were  slightly  injured. 
The  derailment  was  caused  by  a  side  rod  of  the  engine 
coming  down  and  catching  in  a  frog. 

The  train  derailed  near  Shiner,  Tex,,  on  the  2nd,  was  a 
southbound  passenger.  The  baggage  car  and  two  coaches 
were  overturned,  and  17  passengers  were  injured.  The  de- 
railment M'as  caused  by  the  train  striking  a  cow  while  run- 
ning about  12  miles  an  hour.  The  engine. and  baggage  car 
passed  over  the  animal,  the  second-class  coach  being  the  first 
to  run  off.  Complying  with  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
the  railway  company  had  left  a  private  crossing  over  the 
railway  tracks,  leading  from  one  side  of  the  premises  of  a 
land  owner  to  the  other  side.  A  gate  at  this  crossing  had 
been  left  open  and  it  was  on  the  crossing  that  the  animal 
was   struck. 

The  train  derailed  near  Walnut,  Iowa,  on  the  night  of 
the  5th  was  the  westbound  Rocky  Mountain  Limited,  Four 
cars  were  overturned.     About  30  passengers  •were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  Va., 
on  the  6th  was  a  southbound  through  freight.  The  con- 
ductor, fireman  and  one  brakeman  were  killed,  and  the 
engineman  and  one  brakeman  were  injured.  The  cause  of 
the  derailment  was  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  eight  loaded  cars  were  wrecked.  The  locomo- 
tive  was   a   new   one. 

The  train  derailed  at  Boyce,  Tex,,  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th  was  local  passenger  No,  26.  The  cause  of  the  derailment 
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was  a  maliciously  misplaced  switch.  Three  traimnen  and 
one  passenger  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  at  Zurich,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  was  a 
northbound  passenger.  Two  cars  were  derailed.  The 
baggageman,  brakeman  and  one  passenger  were  injured. 
The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  Woodbury,  Ga.,  on  the  night  of 
the  16th  was  through  freight  No.  92.  Two  trespassers 
were  killed  and  two  injured.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was 
a  broken  axle. 

The  train  derailed  at  Poplar,  Md.,  on  the  18th  was  an 
extra  freight;  the  road  was  blocked  five  hours.  The  cause 
of  the  derailment  was  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the  loco- 
motive; one  brakeman,  one  fireman  and  one  student  fire- 
man were  injured.  The  failure  of  the  boiler  was  brought 
about  by  low  water.  The  fireman  applied  the  left  injector 
shortly  after  leaving  the  terminal  and  failed  to  close  the  over- 
flow valves.  This  caused  the.  water  to  be  diverted  from  the 
boiler  and  wasted,  and  the  dangerous  condition  was  not  dis- 
covered. 

The  train  derailed  at  Nemo,  Tenn.,  on  the  19th  was 
northbound  passenger  No.  4.  The  engine  struck  a  large 
rock,  which  had  fallen  upon  the  track,  and  was  overturned. 
Four  trespassers  riding  on  the  tender  were  injured,  one  of 
them  fatally.     The  derailment  occurred  at  3:10  a.  m. 

The  train  derailed  near  Quaker  City,  Ohio,  on  the  20th 
was  passenger  No.  33.  The  engine  was  overturned,  and 
the  engineman  was  fatally  injured.  The  cause  of  the  de- 
railment  was    a   defective   rail. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Meridian  &  Memphis  at 
Union,  Miss.,  on  the  24th  was  a  southbound  passenger; 
two  cars  were  overturned. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of 
Pittsburgh,  near  Bellevue,  Pa.,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  was 
westbound  passenger  No.  343.  The  engine  was  struck  by  a 
rock  which  fell  from  the  hillside.  It  first  hit  the  smokebox, 
then  fell  to  the  pilot  and  from  there  to  the  ground  at  the  side 
of  the  rail;  it  lodged  outside  the  track  but  near  enough  to 
derail  the  whole  train.  The  engineman  was  killed  and  14 
passengers  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  at  Deerfield,  Mo.,  on  the  25th  was 
southbound  passenger  No.  7.  The  engine  was  overturned, 
and  the  engineman  and  the  fireman  were  fatally  injured. 
The  derailment  occurred  at  a  misplaced  switch  which  had 
been  left  wrong  by  the  men  in  charge  of  a  freight  train. 

The  train  derailed  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  25th  was  a 
westbound  freight.  Several  cars  were  wrecked  and  a  part 
of  the  wreck  fouled  an  eastbound  track.  On  this  track  an 
eastbound  first-class  train  came  on  at  high  speed  and  was 
derailed;  and  its  engine  and  six  cars  fell  down  a  bank. 
The  wreck  took  fire  and  was  mostly  burned  up.  The  fire- 
man of  the  eastbound  train  and  three  men  in  charge  of 
horses  were  killed,  and  one  trainman  and  three  horsemen 
were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  first  derailment  was  a 
burned-off  journal.  This  accident  was  reported  March  2 
and    March    16. 

The  train  derailed  near  Brundidge,  Ala.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  25th  was  eastbound  passenger  No.  58.  The  engine 
and  two  cars  were  overturned  and  three  passengers,  three 
employees  and  two  other  persons  were  slightly  injured. 
The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  not  determined. 

The  train  derailed  at  Glenco,  Ohio,  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  was  a  westbound  express.  The  engine  struck  a  rock 
which  had  fallen  on  the  track  and,  with  one  car,  was  over- 
turned.    The  engineman   was   slightly   injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Ronceverte,  Va.,  on  the  27th  was 
a  westbound  freight.  One  car  fell  across  the  eastbound 
track  and  an  eastbound  freight,  which  came  along  at  that 
moment,  was  derailed  and  its  engineman  was  killed.  The 
cause  of  the  first  derailment  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
fallen  brake-beam  or  a  drawbar. 


Ihe  train  involved  in  the  accident  near  Thayer,  Mo., 
on  the  11th  was  a  westbound  freight.  The  boiler  of  the 
locomotive  exploded,  and  the  engineman  and  fireman  were 
killed. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  at  Berlin,  Mass.,  on 
the  24th,  was  a  westbound  freight,  drawn  by  two  engines. 
In  one  of  the  engines  the  engineman  was  killed  and  the 
fireman  injured  by  fire  flaring  back  through  the  firebox 
door  and  setting  fire  to  the  men's  clothing.  The  flare- 
back  was  found  to  have  been  due  to  a  loose  union  in  the 
blower   pipe    in   the   smoke   box. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  at  Genoa,  Tex.,  on  the 
27th  was  a  northbound  freight.  The  train  was  standing 
at  a  water  station  when  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive  ex- 
ploded and  the  engine  was  knocked  off  the  track.  The  en- 
gineman was  fatally  injured.  The  cause  of  the  explosion 
was  low  water. 

Electric  Car  Accidents. — At  Tiffin,  Ohio,  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  a  passenger  train  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  struck  a  street  car  at  East  Perry  street, 
killing  one  man  and  injuring  some  others. 

At  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  a  South- 
ern Railway  train,  consisting  of  a  locomotive  and  a  caboose, 
moving  at  about  15  miles  an  hour  on  the  track  of  the  Ken- 
tucky &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad,  struck  a  street  car 
and  an  automobile  at  a  street  crossing,  killing  four  and 
injuring  25  persons.  The  reports  indicate  that  the  gates 
at  the  crossing  had  not  been  lowered.  The  accident  oc- 
curred at  5:55  p.  m.,  just  as  one  gate  tender  was  going  off 
duty  and  another  coming  on.  The  engineman,  fireman 
and  gate  tender  were  arrested. 

At  Lima,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  a  freight  train  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  struck  an  omnibus  at  Fourth 
street  and  17  men  were  killed. 

Canada. — Near  Piedmont,  Que.,  on  the  night  of  the  6th 
a  passenger  train  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  derailed  and 
two  coaches  fell  down  a  bank.  About  40  passengers  were 
injured.  Near  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  on  the  Canadian  Northern  a  passenger  train  collided 
with  a  snow  plow,  and  three  trainmen  were  killed. 


LOCO  LIGHT  HEADLIGHT  EQUIPMENT 

The  Loco  Light  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  recently 
brought  out  a  new  model  of  the  standard  generator  which  the 
company   has   been   manufacturing   since   1914.      The  new 


Rotating   Parts   and   Bearings   Assembled 

machine,  which  is  rated  to  deliver  450  watts  at  32  volts,  em- 
bodies all  the  principal  features  used  in  the  former  type. 

The  turbo-generator,  complete  with  the  base,  weighs  109  lb. 
The  length  over-all  is  18 3^  in.,  the  height  15J/2  in.  and  the 
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width  15  m.  1  lu-  tiirWinr  wlurl  is  11  in.  in  diaincU'r,  woiglis 
about  0  lb.,  and  i.s  designed  to  run  at  a  speed  of  >>,200  r.p.m. 
The  governor  aets  directly  on  the  wheel,  the  governor  weights 
in  aetion  forcing  the  wheel  out  of  the  path  of  tiie  steam,  thus 
controlling  the  .speed.  The  .shaft,  wheel  and  governor  can 
be  removed  from  the  machine  without  destroying  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  governor.  The  shaft  is  carried  on  two  sets  of 
annular  ball-I)earings  which  are  lubricated  by  a  chain  oiling 
device.     The  chain   ])asses  over  a   spacer,   between  the  ball 


Locolight  Headlight  Generator 

bearings,  which  is  smaller  at  the  center  than  it  is  at  either 
of  the  ends.  The  ends  of  the  spacer  project  into  the  ball 
bearing  races.  The  oil  which  is  brought  up  by  the  chain  is 
carried  by  centrifugal  force  to  the  ends  of  the  spacer  and  flies 
off  into  the  bearings.  Spacers  at  each  end  of  the  bearing 
housing  throw  off  any  oil  which  passes  through  the  bearings 
and  it  is  carried  back  to  the  oil  well.  The  dynamo  is  of  the 
Edison  bipolar  type,  compound  wound.     The  tield  frame  is 


mncrator,  is  ecjuijjped  with  a  .SO-volt,  150-\vatt  incandescent 
himp,  which  will  comply  with  the  recjuiremcnts  of  the  loco- 
motive inspection  law.  The  steam  (•onsumi)ti()n  of  the  turbine 
is  approximately  102  lb.  of  steam  per  hour  at  150  lb.  boiler 
pressure  and  128  lb.  per  hour  at  220  lb.  pressure.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  e(|uii)ment  that  the  maintenance  cost  and  the 
consumption  of  steam  and  of  oil  are  low  and  that  the  absence 
of  grea.se  cups  and  packing  reduces  materially  the  attention 
which  is  required  at  the  engine  terminals. 


NEW  ERIE  DINING  CARS 

The  f>ie  Railroad  has  now  in  service  two  new  dining 
cars  designed  to  give  privacy  to  each  two  or  four  guests, 
and  they  were  recently  exhibited  by  the  company  to  a  num- 
])er  of  railway  men  and  other  guests  at  the  Jersey  City 
terminal.  As  the  illustration  indicates,  the  passengers  sit  fac- 
ing one  another  within  semi-enclosed  compartments  which 
occupy  the  central  line  of  the  car.  There  are  two  aisles — 
one  on  either  side  of  the  compartments.  When  seated  the 
passenger  is  screened  from  view  of  all  except  persons  pass- 
in"  in  the  aisle,  and  he  has  a  good  out-door  view  through 


Armature   End   of   Turbo-Generator 

of  electric  malleable  iron  with  pole  pieces  and  frame  in  one 
piece,  thus  eliminating  all  joints  in  the  magnetic  circuit. 
The  field  coils  are  held  rigidly  on  the  frame  and  are  well  in- 
sulated.    The  brush  holders  are  of  the  box  type. 

The    headlight    which    is    regularly    furnished    with    this 
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Erie  Railroad  Dining  Car 

the  window  at  his  side.  The  compartments  accommodate 
28  passengers;  four  persons  may  be  seated  at  each  of  four 
tables  and  two  persons  at  each  of  six  tables.  This  arrange- 
n^.ent  greatly  improves  the  conditions  required  for  prompt  and 
satisfactory  service. 

The  floor  covering  in  the  dining  room  is  of  maroon  flexo- 
lite,  that  in  the  passageway  in  front  of  the  buffet  and  end  of 
the  car  of  ^4  in.  inlaid  rubber,  while  the  kitchen  and 
jiantry  floors  arc  covered  with  copper.  The  lamps  in  the 
dining  room  are  all  of  the  semi-indirect  type  affording  ample 
illumination  without  unpleasant  glare.  The  cars  are  78 
ft.  10  in.  long,  over  end  posts.  They  are  of  steel  construc- 
tion, with  interior  finish  of  Cuban  mahogany.  The  Barney 
cV  Smith  Company  built  the  bodies  and  the  Standard  Car 
Truck  Company  designed  the  six-wheel  built-up  steel  trucks. 


Rules  for  the  Mobilization  of  Freight  Cars 

Elxecutive  Committee  Orders   Preferential  Service   for 
Coal  and  Ore.   Revised  Regulations  for  Car  Distribution 


THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  Special  Committee  on  National  De- 
fense on  April  26  took  action  to  regulate  the  freight 
car  supply  of  the  country  to  meet  the  emergency  created  by  the 
war.  It  issued  orders  to  all  railroads  to  give  coal  and 
iron  ore  preference  over  all  other  traffic,  announcing  that 
it  would  look  to  the  president  of  each  road  personally  to 
see  that  the  orders  are  carried  out  and  that  later  similar 
orders  may  be  issued  as  to  other  commodities.  The  com- 
mittee also  gave  its  approval  of  revised  car  service  rules 
and  regulations  established  by  its  sub-committee,  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service,  and  by  virtue  of  its  authority  called 
on  all  roads  to  make  them  effective.  The  revised  rules  in- 
clude an  emergency  rule  governing  the  handling  of  gondola 
and  hopper  cars,  suspend  the  car  service  rules  1,  2,  3,  4,  19, 
part  of  5  and  per  diem  rule  3,  which  have  been  in  effect 
since  February  21,  and  cancel  all  diversion  penalties  which 
have  accrued  under  the  rules  in  the  past.  They  require  that 
special  service  equipment,  such  as  coal  and  refrigerator 
cars,  shall  be  returned  promptly  to  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  home  road,  but  provide  for  the  handling  of  box  cars 
practically  as  if  they  were  pooled  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service,  which  will  undertake  to  reg- 
ulate car  supply  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  may  re- 
quire and  is  given  authority  to  amend  or  suspend  any  or 
all  rules  affecting  the  handling  of  cars.  As  to  foreign  box 
cars  the  regulations  require  that  they  should  be  loaded  to 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  home  road  "so  far  as  practicable." 
And  the  general  instruction  is  given:  "In  all  cases,  keep 
the  cars  moving  and  settle  differences  of  opinion  after- 
ward." 

This  action  was  taken  l)y  the  Executive  Committee  as 
the  first  important  step  of  the  railroads  in  carrying  out 
their  pledge  of  April  1 1  that  during  the  war  with  Germany 
they  would  co-ordinate  their  operations  in  a  continental 
railway  system  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  maximum  of 
national  transportation  efficiency.  The  committee  was  in 
session  at  Washington  during  most  of  last  week  giving  con- 
sideration to  some  of  the  transportation  problems  before  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  having  in  mind  the  country's 
preparation  for  war  with  Germany.  Daniel  Willard,  of  the 
Advisor}'  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
and  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
attended  the  meetings  as  members  ex-officio  and  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service  were  called  into  conference. 

Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  and  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  a  statement  explaining 
its  action,  said  that  as  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  the 
nation's  defense  are  al)solutely  dependent  upon  an  adequate 
supply  of  coal  for  all  purposes  and  iron  ore  for  the  iron  and 
steel  mills  the  committee  had  decided  that  in  view  of  the 
depletion  of  the  reserve  stocks  of  coal  in  many  sections  of 
the  United  States,  due  to  an  unprecedented  consumption  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  paramount  need  is  to  insure  the  great- 
est possible  movement  of  coal  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  warm  months.  Similarly,  the  committee 
recognized  the  necessity,  particularly  in  view  of  the  war, 
of  keeping  the  steel  mills  abundantly  supplied  with  iron  ore. 

"The  supreme  purpose  of  the  railroads,"  he  said,  "is  to 
see  that  on  ever\'  day  of  every  week  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  coal  and  iron  ore  is  handled  by  their  lines,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  is  confident  that  the  response  of 
the  carriers  to  the  order  of  today  will  be  immediate  and 
will     evidence     a     complete     desire     on     their     part    to    do 


everything   in  their  power  to  aid   in  the  nation's  defense." 
Tlie    committee's    special    order    governing    use    and    the 
handling  of  gondola  and  hopper  cars  is  as  follows: 

Special  Order  of  Executive  Committee 

"To  All  Railroads: 

"Conditions  affecting  the  movement  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
have  been  carefully  investigated  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  an  order  is  hereby  issued  requiring,  until  further 
notice,  that  on  all  lines,  the  movement  of  these  commodities 
shall  be  given  special  and  continuous  preferential  service. 

"The  facts  ascertained  by  the  Executive  Committee  have 
established  the  conclusion  that  the  national  situation  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country  make  it  imperative  that  every 
energy  of  the  railroads  must  now  be  continuously  exerted 
to  move  daily  the  maximum  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  distinct 
preference  to  all  other  commodities. 

"To  accomplish  this  result  and  thereby  fulfill  the  pledge 
given  by  the  railroads  to  the  government  and  the  country 
'that  they  will  co-ordinate  their  operations  in  a  continental 
railway  system,  merging  during  such  period  all  their  merely 
individual  and  competitive  activities  in  the  effort  to  produce 
a  maximum  of  national  transportation  efficiency,'  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  hereb}-  calls  special  attention  to  the  emergency 
rule  hereto  attached,  issued  by  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service,  governing  the  use  and  handling  of  gondola  and 
hopper  cars  and  by  virtue  of  its  authority,  this  committee 
hereby  directs  the  railroads  to  comply  with  and  carr\-  the 
same  into  effect. 

"This  committee  realizes  that  opportunities  are  often  dis- 
covered, b}-  interpretation  or  otherwise,  to  evade  the  spirit  of 
rules  governing  the  distribution  and  use  of  cars  whereby  the 
results  sought  to  be  secured  are  defeated.  It  therefore  deems 
it  its  duty  to  state  that  it  will  and  does  look  to  the  president 
of  each  road  personally  to  see  to  it,  as  an  especial  charge 
upon  the  good  faith  of  himself  and  his  railroad,  that  this 
rule  is  not  evaded  nor  abused  but  is  applied  to  accomplish 
daily  the  purpose  intended.  This  committee  expects  that 
upon  each  road,  the  president  will  by  order  require  all  officers, 
particularly  those  having  jurisdiction  over  the  handling, 
loading  and  distribution  of  gondola  and  hopper  cars  to 
observe  this  rule. 

"This  order  must  be  brought  to  the  personal  attention 
of  all  shippers  using  gondola  and  hopper  cars  so  that  no 
abuse  nor  evasion  of  the  rule  governing  the  use  and  move- 
ment of  such  cars  will  occur. 

"If  failure  occurs,  this  committee  will  take  prompt  and 
effective  steps  to  correct  all  such  cases  by  disciplinary  meas- 
ures, including  the  publication,  where  deemed  necessary, 
of  names  of  ofificers  and  railroads  refusing  or  failing  to  re- 
spond to  this  appeal.  Each  road  is  hereby  required  in  the 
daily  distribution  of  available  gondola  and  hopper  equip- 
ment as  well  as  other  equipment  available  for  or  used  for 
coal  and  iron  ore  loading,  to  give  preference  over  all  other 
traffic  in  assigning  cars  for  loading.  In  like  manner,  loaded 
and  empty  gondola  and  hopper  equipment  will  be  given 
preferred  movement. 

"In  order  that  this  committee  shall  be  fully  advised  it  has 
directed  its  sub-committee,  the  Commission  on  Car  Service, 
to  require  and  maintain  a  system  of  reports  showing  the 
current  movement  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  including  cars  loaded 
and  orders  for  cars  unfilled  and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  this  committee  currently  informed; 
these  reports  will  be  checked  and  supplemented  by  such  in- 
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spcction  as  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  may  from  time 
to  time  direct  and  all  roads  are  directed  to  submit  their  rec- 
ords to  examination  as  may  be  required  by  that  commission. 
"In  this  connection,  notice  is  given  that  from  time  to  time, 
as  conditions  arise,  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  under 
the  authority  and  direction  of  this  committee  will  direct 
preferential  service  for  the  transportation  of  other  commodi- 
ties, as  the  urgency  of  such  conditions  may  require  and  the 
same  measure  of  response  from  the  railroads  of  the  country 
will  be  expected  as  in  this  instance." 

New  Car  Service  Regulations 

In  another  bulletin  the  committee  gave  its  approval  of 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  handling  of 
freight  cars,  as  follows: 

"The  Executive  Committee,  having  considered  and  weighed 
the  problem  of  car  service  efficiency  as  an  essential  element 
of  success  in  promoting  the  largest  measure  of  national  trans- 
portation efficiency,  approves  the  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  handling  of  freight  cars  established  by 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  as  set  forth  in  its  General 
Order  No.  C.  S.  1,  dated  April  26,  1917,  and  hereby  calls 
upon  all  the  railroads  to  make  effective  said  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

"It  is  furthermore  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  railroads 
that  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  (which  is  now  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense) 
is  vested  with  full  authority  to  amend  or  suspend  any  or 
all  rules  affecting  the  handling  of  freight  cars;  to  relocate 
such  equipment;  to  issue  such  rules,  regulations  or  instruc- 
tions as  the  exigencies  of  the  general  situation  may,  in  its 
judgment,    require." 

The  order  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  C.  M. 
■Sheaffer,  general  superintendent  of  transportation,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  chairman,  follows: 

"To  carry  out  policies  announced  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  revised  the  Car 
Service  Rules  as  follows,  viz: 

Effective  this  date,  Car  Service  Rules  1,  2,  3,  4,  19  and  that  portion  of 
No.  5  and  note  thereto,  which  refers  to  the  handling  of  the  owner's  Con- 
tinuous Home  Route  Card,  and  Per  Diem  Rule  3,  are  suspended; 

All  diversion  penalties  which  have  accrued  under  Per  Diem  Rule  3  are 
cancelled. 

"The  following  regulations  governing  the  handling  of 
freight  equipment   shall  apply  until   further  notice: 

Emergency  Rule  I.  Framed  to  give  preference  to  coal  and  iron  ore 
traffic. 

GONDOLA  and  HOPPER  CARS  (designated  in  the  Official  Railway 
Equipment  Register  under  M.  C.  B.  classes  "G"  and  "H"),,  when  made 
empty  must  he  sent  loaded  or  empty  to,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the  home 
road.  Every  movement  of  the  car  must  be  in  the  interest  of  prompt  re- 
turn to  the  home  road;  if  necessary,  short  routing  empty  cars  without 
charge  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

2.  AUTOMOBILE,  FURNITURE.  VENTILATED  BOX,  STOCK, 
FLAT,  railroad  owned  and  controlled  REFRIGERATOR,  and  railroad 
owned  TANK  CARS,  which  were  designed  by  the  owner  for  a  special 
service,  shall  be  so  recognized,  receive  special  attention,  and  sent  loaded 
or  empty  to,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the  home  road. 

3.  BOX  CARS  shall  be  used  in  the  best  interests  of  the  requirements 
of  traffic  originating  on  each  road.  System  cars  should  be  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  to  meet  demands  of  shipments  local  to  each  line,  and  should 
also  be  used  for  loading  off  line  when  foreign  equipment  is  not  available. 
Foreign  cars  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  loaded  to,  or  in  the  direction 
of,  the  home  road. 

Surplus  empty  box  cars  may  be  delivered  to  connections  to  meet  their 
demands;  delivered  to  the  owner  if  a  direct  connection;  or  delivered  to  the 
road  from  which  received 

4.  An  empty  car  at  junction  point  with  the  home  road  must  be  delivered 
to  the  home  road  at  such  point  either  loaded  or  empty. 

5.  Local  arrangements  may  be  entered  into  by  two  or  more  roads  for 
local  or  joint  use  of  cars  owned,  also  to  determine  the  junction  point  at 
which  their  empty  equipment  shall  be  interchanged,  all  in  the  interests  of 
car  efficiency. 

6.  The  Commission  on  Car  Service  will  undertake  to  regulate  car  supply 
as  the  exigencies  may  require,  and  will  issue  a  bulletin  semi-monthly  show- 
ing location  of  cars  with  respect  to  percentage  of  ownerships,  separated  a^i 
to  classes.  Roads  having  on  line  in  excess  of  100  per  cent  ownership  of 
equipment,  treating  each  classification  separately,  must  so  regulate  their  car 
handling  as  not  to  exceed  percentage  on  line  as  of  April  1,  1917,  or  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service. 

7.  A  railroad  may  refer  to  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  any  situation 
where  car  efficiency  is  involved,  or  may  appeal  concerning  the  handling 
and  use  of  its   freight  equipment  by  another   railroad.     The   Commission  on 


('.11    Service    will    investigate   such    cases   and    render    decisions   as   the    facts 
uiul  conditions  may  warrant.     Its  decision  in  such  matters  shall  be  final. 

"In  all  cases,  keep  the  cars  moving,  and  settle  differences 
of  opinion  afterwards." 

The  su.spended  rules  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  the  car  service  rules, 
which  l^ecame  effective  on  February  21  after  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  agreed  to  postpone  its  proposed 
partial  code  of  rules,  provided  for  the  handling  of  foreign 
cars.  The  part  of  rule  5  referred  to  fixed  May  1  as  the 
date  for  the  obligatory  use  of  the  continuous  home  route 
card.  Per  diem  rule  3  provided  a  penalty  of  $5  per  car 
per  day  for  the  diversion  of  cars  in  violation  of  rules  1,  2, 
3  and  4.  Rule  19  provided  for  the  method  of  enforcing 
the  penalties.  The  75  cents  per  diem  rate,  which  has  been 
in  effect  since  December  15,  was  recently  extended  from  May 
1  to  June  1. 

The  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  has  opened 
new  offices  this  week  at  719  Thirteenth  street,  Washington, 
where  it  has  three  floors  for  its  various  departments.  The 
Executive  Committee  will  have  one  floor,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, which  had  had  offices  in  the  Woodward  building, 
will  have  another,  and  the  Commission  on  Car  Service, 
which  has  been  located  in  the  Kellogg  building,  will  have 
another. 

Commissioner  C.  C.  McChord,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
investigation  into  questions  of  car  supply  instituted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  November,  and  who 
wrote  the  majority  opinion  of  the  commission  in  its  report 
of  January  18  in  the  car  supply  case  and  who,  with  Exam- 
iner-Attorney F.  B.  Dow,  has  been  sitting  with  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  at  Washington,  has  been  relieved  by 
the  commission  at  his  own  request  from  connection  with  the 
car  supply  case  and  Chairman  Hall  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  it.  Examiners  Gutheim  and  Semple  are  now  sit- 
ting with  the  Commission  on  Car  Service.  Chairman  Hall 
represented  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  at  the 
last  session  on  the  bill  which  proposed  to  give  the  commis- 
sion jurisdiction  over  matters  pertaining  to  car  interchange. 
Commissioner  Clark,  however,  as  ex-officio  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense,  sat  with  that  body  last  week  during  its  consid- 
eration of  the  new  car  service  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service. 

A  large  delegation  of  shippers  of  grain  and  grain  products 
appeared  before  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  on  Tuesday 
to  ask  that  special  consideration  be  given  to  the  matter  of 
furnishing  cars  to  enable  them  to  ship  their  accumulations 
of  grain  in  order  to  make  available  storage  space  for  the 
new  crops.  Many  of  them  stated  that  the  high  prices  of 
grain  and  flour  are  due  not  so  much  to  an  actual  scarcity, 
but  to  the  scarcity  at  certain  points  caused  by  inability  to 
secure  enough  cars.  It  was  stated  that  Minneapolis  millers, 
although  having  an  adequate  supply  of  grain  on  hand  in 
storage,  are  paying  premiums  for  wheat  that  is  loaded  in 
cars  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cars  which  may  be  used  for 
outbound  shipments  of  flour.  The  Commission  on  Car 
Service  promised  to  give  the  matter  consideration  and  to 
present  the  situation  to  the  Executive  Committee. 


The    Punishment    of    the    Trespasser. — The    New 
Haven  Railroad  has  printed  a  circular  in  several  languages, 
the  gist  of  which  is  that  it  is  not  good  to  walk  on  the  railroad 
tracks  to  save  five  minutes,  when  in  doing  so  you  may  forfeit 
the  rest  of  your  natural  life.     The  problem  of  track  walking 
is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  railroads.    In  Great  Britain,  the 
courts  punish  trespassers  drastically.     "Why  do  you  permit 
so  many  persons  to  walk  the  tracks?"   asked  an  English      _ 
railroad  man;  "in  England  we  send  them  to  jail."      .      .      .      | 
"We  kill  them,"  was  the  retort  of  his  American  companion.      ' 
That  is  about  the  situation.      .      .      .     — Bridgeport  Tele- 
gram. 


Canadian  Commission  Against  Public  Ownership 

Important   Report   Suggests   Comprehensive   Plan   for 

Solution    of    Dominion's  Difficult    Railway     Problem 

By  J.    L.  Payne, 

Comptroller  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  of  Canada. 

THE  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  government  to  charges.  Since  that  period  $60,000,000  has  been  given  to  the 
report  on  the  general  problem  of  transportation  in  Can-  Canadian  Northern  and  $8,000,000  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
ada  has  just  made  public  its  iindings  and  recommen-  cific  by  way  of  a  prop  pending  action  which  would  deal  with 
dations.  It  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  important  docu-  the  situation  as  a  whole  permanently.  The  Royal  Commis- 
ment  ever  laid  before  the  Canadian  Parliament.  It  covers  90  sion,  whose  report  is  now  under  review,  was  thereupon  ore- 
pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  It  is  not,  however,  the  report  ated  for  the  express  purpose  of  suggesting  what  should  be 
of  the  whole  commission.  The  board  of  inquiry  consisted  of  done  in  view  of  the  virtual  bankruptcy  of  these  two  large  cor- 
A.  H.  Smith,  President  of  the  New  York  Central,  Sir  Henry  porations.  The  Transcontinental,  which  was  to  be  the 
L.  Drayton,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Canadian  Board  of  eastern  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  it  should  be  re- 
Railway  Commissioners,  and  W.  M.  Acworth,  of  England,  membered,  was  built  and  has  since  been  operated  by  the  gov- 
Mr.  Smith  does  not  concur  in  the  judgment  of  his  fellow  com-  ernment. 
missioners.     What  his  grounds  of  dissent  may  be  have  not  Situation  of  the  Canadian  Northern 

been  disclosed ;  but  they  are  understood  to  be  somewhat  radi-  a    „^„^(.  j^^i  ^r ^..^    •    u        u*.  ■  *     ^u  .      ^.■  v. 

1        J            ' .           ^/r,    .      ,,         ^.                   .^.         I,     1,  „  ^^  great  deal  of  matter  is  brought  mto  the  report    which 

cal   and   sweepmg.     Wha     alternative   propositions   he  has  ^^^^^^^,^  ^             ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  whole  situation.     It  is  of  such  a 

urged,  If  any  are  also  omitted.                  _^    ,    ,  ,^  ,  ,,  character,  however,  involving  so  many  details,  that  it  camiot 

The  report  starts  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  37,-  ^^.^  ^^11  be  summarized.     It  is  intended  to  make  clear  the 

434  miles  of  railway  in  actual  operation,  with  3,150  known  seriousness  of  the  situation  created.    Incidentally,  it  is  shown 

to  be  definitely  under  construction,  is  excessive.     It  is  out  of  that  the  Grand  Trunk  itself  has  fallen  behind,  and  had  paid 

proportion  to  population,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  data  ^^^  $36,000,000   in  dividends  while  neglecting  to  provide 

relating  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries.    Six  of  the  ^5 1  000,000  urgently  needed  for  maintenance.   The  Canadian 

principal  systems  produced  87  per    cent  of  the    total  gross  Northern  is  in  a  much  worse  position,  and  at  the  present  time 

earnings  m  1916,  and,  since  it  is  with  these  lines  that  the  re-  ,^^^-^^^^  ^  tremendous  outlay  to  bring  up  its  equipment  and 

port  deals,  the  following  facts  will  be  of  interest:  physical  conditions  to  sound  standards.     The  commissioners 

Net        Oper-  Cannot  recommend  that  any  further  public  aid  be  given  to  the 
Revenu"^      Revenue^  mS.  Company.     They  acquit  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Mann,  how- 
Canadian  Pacific   $124,654,571    $46,416,743    12,994  cver,  of  having  misappropriated  any  of  the  funds  of  the  road. 

Canadian   Northern    35,476,275       10,232,088       9,702  t^.    •      ,„^^+i,    „,u,-i/^„,r,; •    i,*   i,  *  x        ^  r    _. 

Grand  Trunk  39,155,040     io;373,027     3;565  It  IS  worth  while  pausmg  right  here  to  extract  one  fact 

T«lsc?ntfnentvr  •::::::::::::::::::::•::    5;798;s?6     ''429:455   kill  ^'°"^  *^.  ^^p^^  ^^^^^^  '^'  however,  merely  introduced  by  the 

Intercolonial    15,686,662       2,363,478     1,553  Commissioners  to  emphasize  the  discouraging  outlook  con- 

Totais   $22777^4^    $70,875,137    31,784  fronting  the  Canadian  Northern.     This  company  had  sub- 

„,                  ,       .         ,                  ^     ,          ^                      ,  mitted  an  estimate  of  prospective  earnings  which  was  based 

The   comprehensive   character    of   these    figures   may   be  ^^  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded.    The 

gathered  from  the  fact  that  less  than  $36,000,000  of  addi-  commissioners  took  the  experience  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

tional  gross  earnings  was  yielded  by  all  the  other  railways  m  gj^ce  1906,  and  showed  that  gross  receipts  per  mile  on  that 

Canada.     The  capitalization  of  these  six  systems  was  $1,-  ij^e  had  increased  from  $7,026  to  only  $10,024.    As  a  mat- 

918,149,093,  which  on  the  basis  of  mileage  owned,  was  equal  ter  of  fact,  there  had  been  an  actual  annual  decrease  since 

to  an  average  of  $75  524  per  mile.     The  report  then  pro-  jqh  ^^  the  mileage  basis.     They  further  point  out  that  the 

ceeds  to  show  that  aid  given  in  various  fomis  to  these  roads  ^atio  of  operating  cost  is  more  likely  to  rise  than  remain  sta- 

^    <^  F«?«o  o1.  f    1^  amounted  to  $968  451  737    includ-  tionary  as  the  years  proceed.     Such  a  finding  deals  a  solar 

mg  .M58,189,933   for  lands  sold  and  $256,042,992   in  the  pjgxus  blow  to  those  optimists  who  have  been  trving  to  paint 

form  of  guarantees  of  bonds     The  guarantees  do  not,  I  may  ^  bright  picture  of  prospects  for  the  Canadian  Northern  and 

interpolate,  include  all  such  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  certain  combinations  of  roads  based  on  the  probability  of 

western  Provinces.    The  total  aid  was  equal  to  over  $30,000  j.,       ^nd  persistent  gains  in  earnings.    To  add  to  the  gravity 

per  mile   which  excepts  large  tracts  of  land  still  unsold  and  ^f  the  financial  problem,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 

unpaid  loans.  f]^^  reproduction  cost  of  the  Canadian  Northern  today  would 

The  commissioners  give  many  pages  to  valuable  and  perti-  not  exceed  its  outstanding  liabilities.    The  report  sums  up  the 

nent  historical  data,  space  for  which  cannot  be  found  at  this  judgment  of  the  commissioners  with  respect  to  the  Canadian 

time.    It  must  be  assumed  that  the  circumstances  under  which  Northern  as  follows: 

the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  National  Transcontinental,  "We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  shareholders  of  the  com- 

representing  merely  two  sections  of  what  was  primarily  a  pany  have  no  equity  either  on  the  ground  of  cash  put  in   or 

single  project,  were  begun  in  1903  are  matters  of  common  on  the  ground  of  physical  reproduction  cost,  or  on  the  ground 

knowledge.     The  Grand  Trunk  was  not  only  the  direct  in-  of  the  salable  value  of  their  property  as  a  going  concern    If 

stigator  of  these  enterprises,  but  became  guarantor  to  the  ex-  then,  the  people  of  Canada  have  already  found,  or  assumed 

tent  of  $123,280,980.     On  the  other  hand,  the  obligations  of  responsibility  for,  the  bulk  of  the  capital;  if  thev  mu^t  needs 

Government  for  interest  and  loans  to  these  roads,  including  f^d  what  further  capital  is  required;  and  if  thev  must  make 

the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  branch  lines,  are  very  large.    In  the  up  for  some  years  to  come  considerable  deficits 'in  net  earn- 

case  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  federal  and  provincial  ings,  it  seems  logically  to  follow  that  the  people  of  Canada 

governments,  m  one  way  and  another,  are  responsible  for  the  should  assume  control  of  the  property." 
principal  and  interest  of  three-fourths  of  the  company's  heavy 

liabilities.    The  trouble  began  when  the  Canadian  Northern,  Government  Operation  Rejected 

in  1914,  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  a  year  later,  notified  the  au-  It  is  not  until  the  44th  page  of  the  report  that  the  com- 

thorities   at   Ottawa   that   they   were   unable   to  meet   fixed  missioners    react    the   constructive    stage.      Thev    begin    by 
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iciomnuiKliiiL;,  ;i>  the  outionu'  of  all  thai  precedes,  that  the 
loiitrol  oi  ilie  (irand  Trunk,  Grand  Trunk  Paeific  and 
Canadian  Northern  he  assumed  by  the  people  of  Canada,  and 
then  jjroeeed  to  consider  how  that  control  should  i)e  exercised. 
Government  operation  they  reject.  'I'heir  fmding  in  this  re- 
gard  is  imj)ortant,  and  follows  in   full: 

"Tu  our  judgment  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  Canada  that 
the  i)peration  of  its  railways  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
government.  \\'e  know  no  country  in  the  world,  where  a 
democratic  state  owns  and  operates  its  railways,  in  which 
politics  have  not  injuriously  affected  the  management  of  the 
railways  and  the  railways  have  not  had  an  injurious  influence 
on  j)olitics.  We  do  not  think  government  ownership  of  the 
(\inadian  railways  would  tend  to  reduction  of  rates,  but 
rather  in  the  contrary  direction.  For  the  carriage  of  one  ton 
of  freight  one  mile  the  Canadian  shipi)er  pays  at  present  on 
tlie  average  three-fourths  of  one  cent.  On  the  railways  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  and  most  important  Australian 
state,  where  the  railways  have  been  in  government  hands  from 
the  outset,  the  shipper  pays  well  over  two  cents.  But  we  see 
no  cause  to  enlarge  here  on  such  general  considerations. 
There  are  several  reasons  peculiar  to  Canadian  conditions 
why  state  ownership  and  operation  should  be  avoided." 

If  the  state  took  over  and  operated  the  three  railways  re- 
ferred to.  the  commissioners  hold  that  it  would  be  moralh- 
bound  to  purchase  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  latter,  they 
point  out,  is  strong  financially,  has  assets  of  great  present 
and  even  greater  potential  value,  pa}-s  a  dividend  regularly 
of  10  per  cent,  provides  a  good  service  and  is  not  asking  to 
be  helped  in  any  way.  An  equally  cogent  reason  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific and  Canadian  Northern  as  its  competitors,  and  little 
would  need  to  be  said  while  they  also  were  dependent  on  their 
own  resources  for  fixed  charges,  money  for  betterments,  and 
so  on;  but  the  situation  would  be  vitally  changed  if  govern- 
ment stepped  in  as  owner  and  operator.  The  corporation 
line  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  could  be  hampered 
and  injured  at  every  turn.  Another  ol:)viousl}'  strong  reason 
against  government  operation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  * 
three  great  Canadian  companies  own  or  control  7,000  miles 
of  line  in  the  United  States,  some  of  which  mileage  is  neces- 
sar}-  for  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  systems.  Government 
could  not  submit  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  con- 
trol, nor  would  such  a  situation  conduce  to  international  har- 
mony. Moreover,  Canada's  resources  are  deeply  pledged  for 
war  purposes,  and  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  assume  all  the 
financial  responsibilities  involved. 

Receivership  is  also  discussed  and  set  aside  as.  unsound, 
Canada  does  not  need  three  competitive  systems  in  the  west, 
and  therefore  the  commissioners,  having  negatived  govern- 
ment operation  and  a  receivership,  recommend  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk  and. Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  To  whom  should  the  management  be  en- 
trusted? Not  to  the  Canadian  Pacific,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested to  the  commissioners.  This  would  eliminate  competi- 
tion, and  would  benefit  the  Canadian  Pacific  more  than  the 
Canadian  people.  Nor  do  the  commissioners  deem  it  either 
feasible  or  expedient,  for  a  number  of  strong  reasons,  to  hand 
these  three  lines  over  to  a  new  commercial  company.  Neither 
the  Mexican  precedent,  nor  the  New  York  subways  prece- 
dent, is  available.  A  company  under  such  conditions  could 
not  be  wholly  Canadian,  and  the  cnmmissicners  hold 
that  Canadian  railways  should  be  under  Canadian  manage- 
ment. 

The  report  then  asserts  an  attitude  of  defence.  "We  do 
not,"  say  the  commissioners,  "recommend  the  transfer  of  the 
three  companies  at  all,  unless  cur  recommendations  as  to  the 
method  to  be  followed  are  also  substantially  accepted."'  They 
specifically  sa}-  it  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Canada 
if  the  Minister  of  Railways,  whom  they  designate  as  a  "Par- 
liamentarv   Minister,"   came   into  the   scheme  of   operation. 


riii^  leads  them  to  the  declaration  of  a  broad  principle,  as 
follows: 

"Our  j)ers()nal  belief  is  strong  that,  in  normal  circum- 
stances, railway  enterprise  is  a  matter  best  left  in  private 
hands,  subject  to  proi)er  regulation  by  the  government.  Were 
\\c  asked  to  advise  in  the  case  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  which  have  been  constructed 
by  private  companies,  with  money  found  by  private  invest- 
ors, we  should  give  effect  to  this  belief.  We  go  further  and 
consider  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
as  to  which  the  government  does  instruct  us  to  advise,  the 
fact  that  it  received  large  help  from  public  sources  in  its  early 
days,  is  not  any  reason  why  the  existing  status  of  the  com- 
pany should  now  be  disturbed.  This  company  has  carried 
out  its  bargain.  It  has  repaid  to  the  government  large  ad- 
vances made  in  earlier  years.  We  believe  that  Canada  has 
had  good  value  for  what  it  has  given.  We  think  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  that  this  company  should  be 
rich  and  prosperous,  for  such  companies  can  be  expected, 
not  only  to  give  the  best  service,  but  to  be  best  able  to  pro- 
vide in  time  to  meet  new  developments  as  they  arise.  We 
have  had  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  status  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  should 
be  left  undisturbed.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
the  circumstances  are  not  normal.  These  companies  have 
broken  down.  We  see  no  way  to  organize  new  companies 
to  take  their  place.  Their  only  possible  successor  is  in  our 
view  a  public  authority'.  We  are  confronted  with  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory." 

Definite  Recommendations 

The  commissioners,  having  cut  away  all  bridges  from  be- 
hind them  which  could  lead  to  government  control,  put  for- 
ward the  following  definite  recommendations: 

"I.  That  a  Board  of  Trustees  be  constituted  by  Act  of 
Parliament  and  incorporated  as  'The  Dominion  Railwa}' 
Company.' 

"11.  That  the  ownership  of  the  Canadian  Northern, 
Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railways  be  vested 
in  this  company. 

"III.  That  the  government  assume  responsibility  to  the 
company  for  the  interest  on  the  existing  securities  of  these 
undertakings. 

"IV.  That  the  Intercolonial  (including  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island)  and  National  Transcontinental  Railways  be 
also  handed  over  by  the  government  to  the  company. 

"V.  That  the  whole  of  these  railways,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the 
Intercolonial,  and  the  National  Transcontinental,  be  operated 
b}-  the  company  as  one  united  system." 

The  remainder  of  the  report,  although  still  elaborate,  is 
given  up  very  largely  to  details,  all  of  which  are,  however, 
vital  to  the  proposition  as  a  whole.  The  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  given  attention.  The  trustees  shall  be 
five  in  number,  and  the  members  of  the  first  board  are  to 
be  named  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  creating  the  new  compan}-. 
The  board  thereafter  is  to  be  self-perpetuating,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Australian  plan.  Permanency  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  board  are  the  objects  aimed  at.  The  tenure 
of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  except  in  the  case  of  the  original  trustees.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  three  railway  trustees  shall  retire  in  a  pre- 
scribed order  after  three,  five  and  seven  years;  the  other 
two  are  to  remain  for  four  and  six  years,  respectively.  The 
qualifications  and  functions  of  trustees  are  set  forth  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Three  trustees,  one  of  whom  should  be  the  chairman, 
should,  if  possible,  .be  men  of  railway  experience.  They 
should  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  their  duties, 
and  salaries  should  be  fixed  adequate  to  command  the  services 
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of  the  best  men.  Of  the  two  remaining  trustees,  we  think  it 
would  h-e  desirable  that  one  should  be  selected  on  the  ground 
of  business  and  financial  experience,  and  the  other  as 
sjiecially  [)ossessing  the  confidence  of  railway  employees. 
They  should  not  ije  expected  to  give  their  whole  time.  Their 
maximum  salary  might  be  laid  down,  in  the  act,  to  be  ad- 
justed later  when  the  requirements  of  the  position  became 
evident.  Ever}'  trustee  on  appointment  should  be  required 
to  divest  himself  of  all  interest  in  Canadian  railway  bonds 
or  stock,  and  should  further  satisfy  the  appointing  authority 
that  he  has  no  other  interest  that  conflicts  with  his  duies  as 
trustee.  All  appointments  other  than  those  of  the  original 
trustees  should  Ije  for  a  fixed  period  of  seven  years,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  casual  vacancy,  owing  to  death  or  dis- 
ability or  resignation,  the  appointee  should  hold  office  only 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  trustee  whom  he 
replaces  was  appointed.  Every  trustee  should  be  eligible  for 
renominaticn  and  reappointment.  Vacancies  should  be  filled, 
in  the  case  of  a  railway  member,  by  appointment  by  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  on  the  nomination  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  remaining  trustees;  and  in  the  case  of  other 
members,  l)y  ap])ointment  from  a  list  of  three  names,  similarly 
nominated.  Should  the  government  refuse  to  approve  a 
nomination,  it  should  devolve  upon  the  trustees  to  submit  a 
new  name." 

Attention  i>  directed  to  the  ''extreme  importance''  of  avoid- 
ing the  ver\-  .suspicion  of  a  board  having  a  political  com- 
plexion. The  commissioners  do  not  recommend  that  the 
statutory  regulations  applicable  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  this  regard  be  followed  in  Canada,  as  they 
think  politics  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  ^nd  insist 
that  government  shall  not  he  hampered  in  the  choice  of  cap- 
able men.  If,  however,  the  need  should  arise,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  spirit  of  the  American  legislation  l)e  given  effect. 

Democr.acv  Xot  Suited  to  Railway  ^Management 

Directly  connected  with  that  line  of  thought  is  the  state- 
ment of  opinion: 

"We  have  given  expression  to  a  strong  view  that  the  oper- 
ation of  the  railways  of  the  country  by  a  department  of  the 
executive  government  directly  responsible  to  parliament 
would  be  against  the  interest  of  Canada.  Lest  it  should 
appear  that  this  view  implies  a  reflection  on  the  honesty  and 
ability  of  ministers  and  members  of  Parliament  we  desire  to 
explain  why  we  entertain  it.  Our  reason  is,  not  that  govern- 
ment by  a  cabinet  responsible  to  a  popularly  elected  parlia- 
ment is  a  bad  government  for  the  ordinary-  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment, but  that  it  is  not  a  form  of  government  suitable  for 
the  management  of  a  railway  undertaking.      *     *     * 

"Since  the  war  pul)lic  cf)inion  on  this  question  has  ripened 
fast.  England  and  France  are  countries  just  as  democrat- 
ically governed  as  Canada.  And  in  England  and  France,  the 
fact  that  prompt  and  decisive  executive  action  is  inconsistent 
with  detailed  parliamentary  control,  is  being  more  and  more 
recognized,  not  only  by  the  public  but  by  Parliament  itself. 
Numerous  boards  of  experts,  with  an  almost  entirely  free 
hand,  have  l)een  set  up  in  P'ngland  to  take  charge  of  different 
branches  of  pul)lic  activity.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
lesson  learnt  in  war  will  be  wholly  unlearnt  when  peace  re- 
turns. It  is  hardly  likely  that  countries  \vho>^e  constitutions 
are  based  on  the  English  model  will  go  as  far  as  the  United 
States,  where  the  executive  and  the  legislative  are  almost 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  where  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  no  direct  control  of  the  executive  government 
at  all,  and  where  even  the  Senate  can  only  confirm  or  refuse 
to  confirm  certain  appointments,  but  has  no  power  to  secure 
either  the  nomination  or  the  dismissal  of  a  single  official. 
But  there  can  \ye  no  doubt  things  are  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  because  we  think  that  the  management  of  a  rail- 
way undertaking,  like  the  control  of  shipjnng  or  of  enemv 
trade,  or  the   work  of  the   Imperial   Munitions   Board,   is  a 


matter  that  in  the  public  interest  is  best  left  to  experts,  that 
we  desire  to  avoid  direct  parliamentary  control.  In  this  con- 
nection it  seems  desiraljle  to  point  out  that  the  Pru.ssian  rail- 
ways, certainly  the  most  successful  state-operated  railways  in 
the  world,  are  not  subject  to  parliamentary  control." 

A  good  deal  of  space  is  taken  up  with  further  trite  and 
pertinent  arguments  in  support  of  this  basic  position.  I  sin- 
cerely regret  that  the  homily  of  the  commissioners  under  the 
heading  "Private  Interests  and  Public  Interests"  cannot  be 
given  a  place  here ;  for  their  observations  on  the  relationship 
of  railway  service  to  the  life  of  the  country,  the  play  of  selfish 
considerations  on  the  part  of  j^rivate  individuals,  the  inter- 
vention of  local  members  in  behalf  of  the  communities  they 
represent,  and  so  on,  make  good  and  instructive  reading. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  "it  is  only  when  the  manage- 
ment is  protected  from  the  pressure  of  special  interests  that 
a  railway  can  be  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a 
whole;  that  it  can  be  expected  improvements  and  alterations 
will  be  made,  even  though  they  injuriously  affect  certain  in- 
dividuals, because  they  are  justified  by  greater  benefits  to  the 
people  at  large."  That  section  of  the  report  concludes  with 
this  significant  provision: 

"At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  the  non-political  body, 
which  we  propose  to  establish,  will  neither  be  infallible  nor 
impeccable.  We,  therefore,  propose  to  give  to  the  Board  ol 
Railway  Commissioners  the  same  full  judicial  authority  over 
all  its  actions  and  refusals  to  act  which  the  board  at  present 
has  over  the  private  railway  companies.  W'ith  a  board  of 
management  appointed  on  the  sole  ground  of  competence,  con- 
trolled by  a  commission  with  power  of  impartial  review,  we 
t)elieve  the  rights  of  every  citizen  to  receive  fair  and  equal 
treatment — and  no  citizen  ought  to  desire  to  receive  more — 
will  l)e  arnpl}-  protected.  And  at  the  same  time  the  dangers 
of  political  influence  will  be  avoided." 

Proieciixc  the  Trustees  from  Pressure  of 
Employees 

A  full  page  of  the  report  is  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  trustees  from  improper  pressure  by 
their  em[)loyees.  The  commissioners  do  not  approve  of  dis- 
franchisement; but  lay  stress  on  the  steps  that  were  found 
necessary  in  the  State  of  Victoria  in  190o,  and  quote  from 
the  act  passed  at  that  time.  They  express  the  hope  that  em- 
plo}-ees  would  be  content  to  make  any  necessary  representa- 
tions with  regard  to  remuneration  or  conditions  of  service 
through  the  member  of  the  board  specially  charged  to  watch 
over  their  interests,  and  avoid  political  influence.  Should  this 
hope  be  disappointed,  they  believe  publ'c  opinion  would  sup- 
poit  the  adoption  of  a  measure  patterned  after  the  Victorian 
jirecedent. 

It  is  profjosed  that  the  Dominion  Railwa}-  Company  should 
have  a  capitalization  of  $50,000,  divided  into  500  shares  ot 
$100  each.  Each  trustee  would  hold.  100  shares.  These 
shares  would  be  entered  in  the  register  as  held  in  trust  in  the 
joint  names  of  each  particular  trustee  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance  for  the  time  being.  The  trustee,  being  named  first, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  vote. 

I  am  compelled,  more  or  less  reluctantl}-,  to  pass  over  a 
considerable  mass  of  data  and  recommendations  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  shareholders  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and 
Grand  Trunk,  the  value  of  physical  properties,  and  cognate 
matters,  in  order  that  I  may  come  at  once  to  the  second  great 
division  of  the  report,  namely,  the  course  to  be  followed  with 
respect  to  state  owned  roads.  The  commissioners  strongly 
urge  that  the  Intercolonial  (including  the  Prince  Edward 
Island)  and  the  National  Transcontinental  be  transferred  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  that  they  be  joined  to  the  Grand 
Trunk,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  for 
the  erection  of  a  system  which  would  stretch  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  They  give  their  rea.sons.  It  will,  perhaps,  answer  to 
give  those  which  relate  to  the   Intercolonial.     These  reasons 
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are  three  in  number — "The  interest  of  the  .Maritime  Prov- 
inces, the  interest  of  the  Canadian  taxpayer,  and  the  interest 
of  the  railway  itself."  The  commissioners  elaborate  their 
grounds  at  some  length,  and  end  by  recommending  that 
present  local  rates  be  guaranteed  to  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
e.xcept  and  until  the  Railway  Commission  approves  of  in- 
creases. Incidentally,  the  commissioners  label  as  "somewhat 
fantastic"  tlie  argument  that  arrearages  of  interest  on  capital 
outlay  should  be  carried  forward  on  a  compound  basis  and 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  railway  to  the  people  of  Canada. 
They,  insist,  however,  that  the  Intercolonial  should  not  any 
longer  be  exempt  from  municipal  taxation,  which,  it  may  be 
assumed,  will  be  a  popular  judgment  in  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inces. 

Trustees  Should  Have  Independent  Authority 

The  creation  of  an  operating  committee  is  recommended 
for  the  purposes  of  day-to-day  management.  This  committee, 
it  is  proposed,  shall  be  selected  by  the  trustees  and  shall  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  four  officers  having  the  rank  of  vice 
presidents.  Sitting  in  this  committee,  these  officers  are  to 
have  equal  voting  power  with  the  trustees;  but  all  matters  of 
policy  and  finance  are  reserved  for  the  trustees  alone.  Oper- 
ation is  to  be  conducted  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis,  and 
no  reduction  of  rates  is  to  be  permitted  without  the  authority 
of  the  Railway  Commission.  In  all  respects  the  trustees 
should  be  given  "the  widest  powers  in  the  management  of 
their  undertaking."  The  commissioners  impose  an  express 
stipulation  that  the  trustees  shall  avoid  the  creation  of  local 
monopolies,  and  maintain  "reasonable  competition  between 
their  system  and  the  Canadian  Pacific."    They  add: 

"They  must  have  discretion  to  say  how  far  net  profits  are 
imperatively  required  for  railway  purposes,  and  how  far  they 
may  be  safely  taken  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  share  capital. 
.  In  a  word,  we  would  entrust  to  the  trustees  all  the  responsi- 
bilities and  powers  which  in  an  ordinary  company  are  di- 
vided between  the  directors  and  the  shareholders.  We  believe 
that  the  desire  to  render  the  best  possible  account  of  their 
stewardship  to  the  people  of  Canada  will  be  a  sufficient  motive 
to  induce  them  to  manage  the  railways  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically." 

After  predicting  a  deficiency  of  $12,500,000  per  annum 
at  the  start,  the  commissioners  allude  in  sanguine  terms  to  the 
prospects  of  the  Dominion  Railway.  One  typical  excerpt 
must  suffice: 

"The  Canadian  Pacific  has  been  and  is  a  great  success. 
Combined  under  a  common  management,  with  one  evenly 
balanced  transcontinental  system  in  the  place  of  two  dis- 
jointed ones,  with  adequate  branches  both  in  the  west  and  in 
the  east,  we  are  confident  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
the  success  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  ought,  at  least  to  a  very 
large  extent,  to  be  repeated.  The  Dominion  Railway  at  an 
early  date  should  have  an  operating  revenue  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  With  proper  economic  and  poli- 
tically undisturbed  management,  the  attainment  of  a  satis- 
factory financial  result  is  only  a  question  of  time." 

While  the  report  does  not  end  at  this  point,  but  goes  on  to 
make  many  other  suggestions,  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions, enough  has  been  given  to  indicate  its  salient  and  vital 
features.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  whole,  it  presents  beyond 
doubt,  as  was  said  at  the  outset,  the  most  important  set  of 
recommendations  ever  laid  before  the  Canadian  Parliament 
by  a  Royal  Commission. 


SHORT-SIGHTED  SHIPPERS 

Under  the  head  "Hypocritical,"  the  New  York  Tribune 
recently  published  the  following  editorial  referring  to  the 
activities  of  certain  shippers  in  opposing  the  increase  in 
freight  rates  asked  for  by  the  railroads: 

"The  opposition  to  an  increase  of  railroad  freight  rates 
organized  by  certain  associations  of  shippers  is  short-sighted 
and  illogical.  Among  the  bodies  which  are  trying  to  halt 
an  advance  are  the  National  Livestock  Protective  League, 
National  Petroleum  Association,  National  Council  of  Farm- 
ers, Co-operative  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  National  Live- 
stock Association,  National  Livestock  Exchange,  Western  Oil 
Jobbers'  Association  and  Western  Petroleum  Refiners'  Asso- 
ciation. 

"We  can  hardly  imagine  a  representative  of  any  of  these 
organizations  making  his  protest  with  a  straight  face.  The 
prices  of  the  things  they  ship  have  increased  enormously  in 
the  last  five  years.  The  producers  of  livestock,  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  of  petroleum  products  have  raised  tariffs  at  their 
own  sweet  will.  They  have  not  been  restrained  by  any  gov- 
ernmental veto.  They  are  not  compelled  to  submit  increases 
to  a  federal  board  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  to  await  that  board's  approval  before  boosting  rates. 

"They  have  benefited  for  years  from  extremely  low  charges 
for  railroad  service.  They  have  pocketed  that  bonus  without 
gratitude.  Instead  of  feeling '  any  sympathy  with  the  rail- 
roads, kept  on  a  semi-starvation  basis  for  their  advantage, 
they  have  followed  the  lead  of  certain  Western  state  railroad 
commissions  in  calling  for  more  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads.  The  ideal  of  these  demagogic  commissioners 
and  these  prosperous  shippers'  associations  is  to  have  freight 
carried  as  far  below  the  fair  cost  of  such  service  as  possible, 
the  deficit  to  be  met  by  the  owners  of  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds. 

"While  the  shippers  and  producers  have  been  raising  prices 
50,  75  and  100  per  cent,  the  railroads  have  secured  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  one  picayune  increase 
in  freight  rates  of  5  per  cent.  In  spite  of  this  miserly  ad- 
vance— grossly  disproportionate  to  the  advance  in  railroad 
taxes  and  costs  of  operation — Congress  last  year  imposed  a 
new  annual  burden  of  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000  on  the 
railroads.  The  Adamson  law  arbitrarily  raised  the  wages  of 
railroad  employees.  The  Supreme  Court  has  now  held  that 
that  action  was  within  the  powers  of  Congress. 

"An  immediate  increase  in  freight  rates  is  therefore  neces- 
sary in  order  to  compensate  the  railroads  for  this  new  outlay 
— to  restore  the  status  existing  before  the  wage  increase  was 
authorized.  A  further  increase  is  needed  in  order  to  put  the 
carriers  on  their  feet — to  enable  them  to  develop  their  serv- 
ice and  to  increase  their  efficiency. 

"The  transportation  system  is  a  military  instrumentality 
of  the  first  class.  To  increase  its  competency  and  useful- 
ness is  a  patriotic  duty.  The  railroads  should  no  longer  be 
starved  through  government  action  which  continually  ex- 
pands their  outlay  yet  holds  down  their  income.  Opposition 
to  rate  increases  at  this  juncture  by  shipping  associations  is 
narrow-minded  and  hypocritical.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  disregard  a  protest  like  this,  which  repre- 
sents nothing  but  pettiness  and  effrontery." 


Mexico  Takes  Over  Tw^o  Railvv^ays  and  Terminal. — 
The  American  ambassador  at  Mexico  City  reports  to  the  State 
Department  under  date  of  April  19  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  over  the  Tehuatepec  Railway,  the  Vera 
Cruz  to  Alvarado  Railway,  and  the  rolling  stock  and  con- 
necting tracks  of  the  Vera  Cruz  Terminal. — Commerce 
Report 


Mexicans  Use  American  Armored  Cars. — Press  des- 
patches say  that  armored  cars  are  now  being  attached  to 
all  passenger  trains  operating  between  Chihuahua  City, 
Mexico,  and  the  border  at  Juarez.  These  cars  are  con- 
verted from  steel  gondola  cars  which  were  made  in  the  United 
States  and  sent  to  Mexico  with  shipments  of  coal  for  the 
mines  and  railroads.  At  the  Mexican  Central  shops  drills 
are  used  to  cut  small  square  port  holes  along  each  side  of 
these  cars,  leaving  the  top  side  of  the  square  uncut  in  order 
that  the  metal  may  be  !)ent  outward,  forming  a  shield. 


Canadian  Commission  Minority  Report 

A.   H.    Smith    Recommends    Railways     Be    Operated 
Independently  Under  Private  Control   and   Ownership 


AH.  SMITH,  president  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Ca- 
•  nadian  government,  the  other  two  members  of  which 
are  Sir  Henry  Drayton  and  W.  M.  Acworth,  filed  a  minority 
report  in  which  he  differs  radically  from  the  majority's  rec- 
ommendations as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  Intercolonial, 
National  Transcontinental  and  Canadian  Northern.  In  re- 
viewing the  present  situation,  physical  characteristics,  etc., 
of  these  roads  Mr.  Smith  finds  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
is  well  built,  well  maintained,  well  operated  and  very  prof- 
itable; that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  National  Trans- 
continental are  rather  extravagantly  built,  but  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Northern  is  well  and  cheaply  built. 

Mr.  Smith's  recommendations  for  meeting  the  present  situ- 
ation follow  practically  in  full. 

The  first  practical  question  is  the  need  of  re-organization 
of  any  of  these  three  transcontinental  systems;  the  second  is 
whether  they  should  be  acquired  by  the  state;  and  the  third 
is  whether  the  status  of  the  Intercolonial  can  be  changed, 
and,  if  so,  can  the  road  be  advantageously  grouped  with 
either  of  the  three  systems. 

In  such  suggestions  as  I  shall  liiake,  I  am  influenced  by 
consideration  of  the  public  policy,  as  evidenced  by  past 
governmental  acts.  I  further  assume  that  the  existence  of 
these  roads  through  the  direct  aid  and  sanction  of  government 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  people  really  de- 
sire them.  That  they  were  built  in  advance  of  their  need 
for  ordinary  commercial  uses — a  fact  which  is  emphasized 
by  the  present  abnormal  economic  situation — does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  a  sufficient  reason  for  condemning  the  policy  of 
national  development,  or  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  those 
who  have  built  the  roads  under  that  policy.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  there  exists  any  condition  to  warrant  taking  up 
a  new  and  untried  public  policy,  which  may  lead  to  greater 
difficulties  than  those  which  are  now  faced. 

The  history  and  standing  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  its 
public  service  as  a  carrier  today  is  sufficient  assurance  that 
it  does  not  need  re-organization.  The  scope  of  its  business, 
extending  to  other  lands  by  steamships  and  commercial  con- 
nections, and  the  control  of  many  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  would  afford  sufficient  reasons, 
if  none  other  existed,  for  dismissing  the  idea  of  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  state. 

So  much  of  the  Intercolonial  as  is  serviceable  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  appears  to  be  now  used  by  it,  either  as  a  local 
connection  or  through  trackage  rights.  Moreover,  the  two 
have  existed  separately  for  many  years  as  competitors  and 
no  reason  appears  why  the  relations  of  the  Intercolonial 
and  Canadian  Pacific  should  be  changed  for  the  future, 
unless  the  people  of  Canada  are  satisfied  that  better  results 
would  be  obtained  for  the  territory  served  by  the  Inter- 
colonial if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  stated  that  it  is  beyond  its  power 
to  assume  and  carry  the  obligations  which  would  be  imposed 
on  it  if  it  should  try  to  become  such  a  transcontinental  system 
as  the  plans  of  1903  contemplated.  The  company  has  not 
attempted  to  bring  about  the  organization  of  a  system  ap- 
proximating tliat  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  even  the  Ca- 
nadian Northern,  nor  can  it  do  so.  In  view  of  the  parent 
company's  inability  to  carry  out  its  original  plans,  and  to 
discharge  its  obligation,  the  question  is,  what  disposition  is 
to  be  made  of  the  various  roads  which  were  intended  to  be 
but  did  not  become  parts  of  one  operating  system. 


My  colleagues  have  recommended  that  the  stockholders 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  be  paid  an  annuity  which  is  to  be  a 
"moderate  but  substantial  portion  of  $3,600,000,  the  average 
dividend  payment  for  the  last  ten  years."  This  recom- 
mendation is  in  spite  of  the  facts  noted  in  the  report  that 
there  are  arrears  in  maintenance  which  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  $21,000,000,  and  that  the  company  has  charged  to 
capital  items  which  should  properly  have  been  charged 
against  income,  these  facts  indicating  that  there  have  been 
some  dividends  paid  which  have  not  been  earned.  Consid- 
ering this  situation  and  also  the  obligation  of  the  company 
in  the  West,  I  am  not  impressed  with  the  justice  of  paying 
an  annuity  to  the  stockholders  in  exchange  for  a  surrender 
of  this  property.  I  also  would  be  liberal  to  them,  but  I 
would  allow  them  to  keep  their  property  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  To  that  end,  I 
would  recommend  that  a  settlement  be  effected  between  the 
government  and  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  Grand  Trunk  can- 
not carry  out  its  part  of  the  contracts,  and  it  should  be  re- 
lieved of  further  embarrassment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stockholders  of  the  Grand  Trunk  should  be  required  to 
curtail  or  forego  their  dividends  for  the  present,  and  the 
entire  earnings  be  applied  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  road 
through  a  term  of  years.  The  government  thus  gives  up  a 
present  claim  which  the  debtor  cannot  pay  anj'Avay;  in  turn, 
it  will  enjoy  improved  and  extended  service  which  may  be 
worth  far  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  I  should  also 
give  the  government  some  claim  upon  the  future  earnings 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  so  that  it  may  share  in  any  future 
prosperity  which  this  action  makes  possible. 

Re-organization  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is  desirable  only 
in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  required  to  put  itself  in  shape  to 
discharge  efficiently  its  functions  as  a  carrier.  Whether  it 
shall  retain  all  of  the  subsidiaries  which  it  has  accumu- 
lated through  the  past  50  years  depends  in  large  measure 
on  what  they  can  contribute  to  the  main  property.  Careful 
study  of  each  of  the  subsidiaries  will  lead  to  definite  con- 
clusions from  the  standpoint  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  its 
future  welfare. 

What  the  Grand  Trunk  needs  most  of  all  is  to  be  relieved 
upon  equitable  terms  of  the  embarrassment  that  it  has  in- 
curred through  the  failure  of  the  transcontinental  scheme. 
The  acquisition  by  the  state  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
proper  presents  much  of  the  embarrassment  that  would  ob- 
tain in  the  effort  to  acquire  the  Canadian  Pacific,  for  here 
also,  in  addition  to  the  question  of  equity  involved,  there 
is  the  problem  of  some  2,000  miles  of  railroad  owned  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Trunk's  prin- 
cipal seaport  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  investigation  of  the  Canadian  Northern  by  the  com- 
mission has  disclosed  evidence  of  skill  in  construction  and 
efficiency  in  management,  considering  the  means  and  equip- 
ment available.  The  company  even  now  earns  a  large  part 
of  its  fixed  charges,  although  important  parts  of  the  system 
have  been  in  operation  for  but  a  year.  I  think  there  is  ample 
justification  for  confidence  that  the  affairs  of  the  company 
will  improve  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions.  I  see 
no  reason  for  a  change  of  management  or  a  re-organization, 
excepting  as  hereinafter  suggested. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Inter- 
colonial to  the  other  roads,  and  the  possibility  of  operating 
it  in  conjunction  with  any  of  them.  I  have  shown  its  rela- 
tion to  tlie  Canadian  Pacific.  The  main  line  of  the  Inter- 
colonial  is  about   1,000  miles,   from   Montreal  to  Halifax. 
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It  has  occupied  the  territory  for  50  years  and  has  become 
adapteil  to  it.  There  are  a])parcntly  no  operating  economies 
available  by  combining  it  with  another  system  that  are  not 
avaihible  to  it  ahme.  Assuming  ])ropor  rcguhition,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  traffic  interchange  that  could  be  better  as- 
sureil  by  merger.  I  am  informed  that  the  jNIaritime  Provinces 
consider  the  use  of  the  Intercolonial  as  a  right  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Moreover,  the  government  has  built  the  Trans- 
continental, a  j)art  of  which  was  in  compliance  with  plans 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  while  the  rest  of  it  is  so  placed  that 
it  ought  to  continue  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Intercolonial.  The  present  status  of  the  Intercolonial  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Transcontinental  should  be  continued 
as  a  government  operation.  The  results  of  such  operation 
should,  however,  be  reported  to  the  people  of  Canada  in  ex- 
actly the  same  form  as  is  required  from  other  railroads.  And 
these  roads  should  be  subject  to  the  same  reasonable  regula- 
tion as  is  exercised  over  all  other  railroads. 

Mention  might  be  made  here  of  the  railroad  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  building  from  the  Saskatchewan  river  to  Hudson 
bay.  The  object  in  the  construction  of  this  road  has  been 
stated  to  be  that  of  obtaining  a  shorter  haul  from  the  western 
provinces  to  Europe.  The  bulk  of  the  traffic  to  follow  this 
route  must  necessarily  be  diverted  from  the  roads  extending 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  east,  so  that  the  project  seems  to  be  an 
instance  of  competitive  construction  which  cannot  be  justified 
in  this  case,  even  on  the  ground  that  it  opens  up  new  ter- 
ritory. 

There  are  numerous  local  railway  projects  within  provin- 
cial limits,  which  at  the  moment  seem  to  have  little  effect 
upon  this  general  railroad  problem.  Disposition  of  these 
may  well  await  developments  as  to  their  necessity  and 
utility  -when  they  assume  operation.  There  is  little  that  can 
be  said  just  now  as  to  their  probable  relation  to  the  existing 
means  of  transportation. 

The  Great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river  furnish  a  nat- 
ural route  from  the  western  country  to  the  East,  and  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Numerous  steamship 
lines  between  Port  Arthur  and  Georgian  bay  or  the  lower 
lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  river  ports  afford  adequate  transpor- 
tation under  normal  conditions,  though  somewhat  affected  by 
customs  requirements  and  other  factors.  In  view  of  the  heavy 
movement  of  grain  in  the  last  three  months  of  navigation, 
regulations  governing  shipping  should  be  as  favorable  as 
practicable,  for  the  hauling  of  grain  over  the  long  distances 
to  the  eastern  seaboard  by  an  all  rail  route  involves  a  prob- 
lem in  car  supply  and  cost  which  renders  such  a  haul  un- 
profitable for  rail  lines. 

The  success  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamship  lines  has 
led  to  the  suggestion  by  some  that  the  other  railroads  ought 
also  to  establish  steamship  lines.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
success  was  primarily  due  to  the  railroad  ownership. of  the 
ships.  Temporarily  the  war  seems  to  have  put  a  stop  to 
plans  for  railroad  owned  steamships.  If,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  it  is  to  be  tried  again,  it  would  seem  advisable  first  to 
ascertain  whether  other  ships  cannot  be  induced  to  schedule 
sailings  before  railroads  incur  the  responsibility  of  making 
additional  investment  in  ships.  There  are  ships  running 
in  regular  postal  routes  with  subventions.  Perhaps  the  gov- 
ernment might  well  require,  in  connection  with  its  subven- 
tions, that  ships  gives  equal  service  to  the  railroads  with- 
out discrimination  among  them,  thus  removing  another  cause 
for  the  employment  of  duplicate  facilities. 

In  visiting  the  various  ports,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
facilities  installed  and  being  installed.  At  Halifax,  particu- 
larly important  works  were  actively  under  way,  necessitated, 
I  believe,  by  the  overseas  traffic  for  war  purposes.  It  is 
likely  that  the  future  development  of  steamship  terminals 
in  connection  with  railroads  will  l)e  difficult  to  fix  until 
normal    conditions    resume.      Meanwhile,    the    Atlantic    ?ea- 


jiorts  are  so  much  involved  in  the  emergencies  of  war  as  to 
j)la(e  them  beyond  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  In  any  event, 
such  works  of  harbor  improvement  and  develoj^ment  as  are 
the  result  of  war  measures  will  be  there  at  the  close  of  the 
war  as  a  foundation  for  what  the  future  may  hold. 

I  am  unable  to  join  my  colleagues  in  their  recommenda- 
tions. They  propose  that  practically  all  of  the  railways  in 
Canada,  except  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  American  lines 
shall  be  turned  over  to  a  corporation  to  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  government.  They  insist 
that  this  board  is  to  be  permanent  and  self-perpetuating. 
I  do  not  know  by  what  means  one  parliament  can  bind  its 
successors  to  a  given  policy,  especially  in  so  simple  a  matter 
as  changing  the  organization  of  a  government  board.  My 
friends  seek  to  avoid  government  ownership  and  operation, 
in  fact  condemn  it  as  inadvisable,  but  propose  a  plan  which 
contains  so  many  elements  of  danger  in  the  direction  which 
is  sought  to  be  avoided  that  I  am  unable  to  join  them. 

Their  plan  would  add  about  a  billion  dollars  to  the  direct 
debt  of  Canada.  The  interest  on  this  is  al^out  forty  millions, 
adding  very  largely  to  government  expenses.  Judging  from 
the  experience  Canada  has  had  with  its  government  railways, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  would  remain  a  permanent  bur- 
den. Operated  by  private  companies,  this  interest  would  ul- 
timately be  borne  by  the  companies  without  recourse  to  the 
government  funds,  and  at  the  same  cost  of  service  to  rail- 
way patrons  as  would  obtain  under  government  operation. 

Their  plan  also  leaves  out  some  of  the  railways.  This  is 
unfair  to  the  investors  whose  property  is  to  be  subjected 
to  government  competition.  It  also  discriminates  in  the 
method  by  which  the  respective  properties  are  to  be  acquired. 
I  cannot  approve  the  proposed  centralization  of  control.  There 
are  problems  local  to  separate  regions  which  often  require 
prompt  action  and  co-operation  between  the  railroads  and 
the  people  served.  There  is  a  need  ever^'where  for  that 
prompt  and  efficient  service  which  can  come  only  from  a 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  responsibility  for  meeting 
them.  I  cannot  believe  that  centralization,  remote  respon- 
sibility and  control,  will  insure  good  service  to  the  people  of 
Canada. 

The  recommendation  creates  a  Dominion  Railways  Com- 
pany owned  by  the  Dominion  Government,  to  take  over  those 
roads.  There  are  about  7,000  miles  in  the  United  States 
controlled  by  Canadian  companies.  The  Canadian  railways 
depend  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  revenue  on 
United  States  traffic.  A  fundamental  defect  of  the  plan, 
therefore,  is  in  placing  the  government  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, not  only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  operating  railroads  in 
the  United  States  subject  to  both  federal  and  state  regulation. 

Through  private  railway  management,  Canada  has  ob- 
tained about  one  mile  of  railroad  for  each  $30,000  of  govern- 
ment aid  of  guarantees,  which  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  government  railroad  undertaking.  In  some  instances,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  aid  was  in  land,  the  value  of  which 
was  produced  by  the  building  of  the  railroad  and  the  set- 
tlement thereby  made  possible.  Compared  with  the  total  out- 
lay involved  in  producing  railroads  by  the  government  for 
itself,  as,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Intercolonial  or  the 
Transcontinental,  from  three  to  six  times  that  amount  have 
been  used  to  realize  equal  results.  This  shows  distinctly 
the  value  of  enlisting  and  retaining  private  enter])rise. 

The  Obvious  Remedy 

Let  us  review  the  salient  facts  concerning  each  company. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  amply  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 
It  can  and  does  provide  competition  with  the  other  railroads. 
In  order  to  be  most  serviceable- to  Canada,  it  should  be  con- 
tinued subject  only  to  such  equitable  regulation  as  is  ac- 
corded  to  all  lines. 

Tlie  Grand  Trunk  succeeded  in  the  East  and  failed  in  the 
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West,  riie  Canadian  Northern  succeeded  in  the  West  and 
was  jeo{)ardized  by  its  eastern  expansion. 

There  is  extensive  duplication  of  lines  in  the  West;  the 
unsuccessful  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lines  are  found  among  tnt 
successful  Canadian  Northern  lines.  Public  policy  demands 
the  unification  of  these  lines  for  great  economies  could  be 
thereby  accomplished. 

There  is  extensive  duplication  in  the  East — the  new  Cana- 
dian Northern  lines  among  the  older  lines  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  proper.  Great  economies  in  proposed  investment  and 
operating  expenses  await  the  joint  working  of  these  properties. 

There  is  wasteful  duplication  in  the  connecting  region  be- 
tween North  Bay  and  Winnipeg,  where  the  Canadian  Noith- 
ern  line  parallels  the  government  lines.  Economy  awaits  the 
joint  working  of  these  properties. 

Consideration  of  all  phases  of  the  problem  leads  nie  to 
recommend  the  following  remedies  for  the  existing  situation: 

Let  the  Canadian  Pacific  alone:  let  tlie  Grand  Trunk  operate  the  eastern 
lines  now  held  by  that  company  and  the  Canadian  Northern;  let  the 
Canadian  Northern  operate  the  western  lines,  now  held  by  that  company 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  system:  let  the  government  operate  the  con- 
nections or  procure  their  operation  by  private  companies:  all  of  which 
should  be  done  under  arrangements  that  are  eciuitable  and  yet  look  to  the 
not  distant  day  when  the  countrv  will  have  survived  the  war  and  resumed 
its   prosperous   growth. 

There  may  be  several  ways  by  which  this  can  be  brought 
about,  but  the  one  that  has  appealed  to  me  is  that  which 
seems  to  be  the  least  disturbing  of  values  and  credit  and  in- 
volves no  untried  schemes  or  protracted  disputes.  Therefore, 
I  beg  to  make  the  following  suggestions: 

1 — Amend  the  regulating  policy  so  that  the  railway  commission  may  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  railroads  in  the  matter  of  maximum  and  minimum 
vales,  the  issuance  of  securities,  the  building  of  new  railways  or  the  exten- 
sion of  lines  and  other  matters  projierly  within  the  scope  of  governmental 
supervision. 

2 — Create  a  board  of  tiustees,  consisting  of  two  government  officials  and 
three  private  citizens  to  act  for  the  government  in  the  matters  hereinafter 
lirpiJosed. 

.1 — Relieve  the  Grand  Trunk  of  its  obligation  to  lease  the  Transconti- 
nental, and  require  the  company  to  relinquish  all  claims  upon  the  Trans- 
continental: require  it  to  lease  to  the  board  of  trustees  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  properties  at  a  rental  amounting  to  the  net  annual  fixed  charges; 
require  it  also  to  take  under  lease  the  Canadian  Northern  properties  east 
of  North  Bay  and  Parry  Sound,  and  pay  as  a  rental  the  net  fixed  charges 
on  those  properties.  The  time  of  the  lease  should  be  for  21  years.  The 
Grand  Trunk's  investments,  other  than  railroad,  in  the  West  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  company  as  it  may  elect  and  in  accordance  with  its  best 
interests. 

4 — Require  the  Canadian  Northern  to  confine  its  oi)eration  to  the  field 
west  of  Winnipeg.  Relieve  it  of  the  line  east  of  Winnipeg  by  leasing  for 
21  years  to  the  governmental  board  of  trustees,  at  a  rental  of  the  net 
annual  fixed  charges.  Require  it  to  take  a  lease  of,  and  to  operate  for 
the  same  period,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  its  branch  lines,  paying 
as  rental  the  net  annual  fixed  charges  upon  those  properties;  except  that 
until  seven  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  they  shall  have  the  immunity 
that  was  promised  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  for  a  period  of  seven  years 
after  construction,  and  that  they  shall  not  he  required  to  assume  any 
of  the  extraneous  investments   of  the  Grand  Trunk   system   in  the  West. 

5 — Lease  the  lines  between  North  Bay  and  Winnipeg  (except  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific's)  for  a  term  of  21  years  to  either  the  Canadian  Northern  or 
the  Grand  Trunk  (or  in  event  neither  aiiplies,  to  any  other  qualified 
company),  requiring  the  lessee  to  furnish  the  necessary  capital  for  new 
etiuipmcnt,  and  to  maintain  and  operate  the  lines  on  the  best  terms  that 
ran  be  made;  terms  that  w-ould  give  the  best  service  needed  at  lowest 
cost  to  the  government  being  regarded  as  best.  Either  the  government  or 
the  lessee  should  build  a  connecting  line  of  about  .^0  miles  near  Long 
Lake,   Ont  ,   to  protect   the  better   working  of  the  two   lines. 

6— The  covernment  and  comininies  should  have  the  option  of  terminating, 
after   10  years,  any  of  the   leases   upon   eciuitable   terms. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  are  made  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  for  Canada  maximum  of  efficiency  at  a  maximum 
outlay.  The  continuance  of  government  aid,  to  some  of 
the  railroads  at  least  will  be  necessar}'  under  any  plan.  The 
plan  herein  proposed  seeks  to  reduce  this  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point  and  to  centralize  it  upon  those  parts  of  the  exist- 
ing lines  which  are  not  self-supporting,  and  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  cannot  be  self-supporting  for  years.  These 
connecting  links,  "bridges"  as  they  have  been  called,  exist, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  a  result  of  that  public  policy  which  has 
l)een  discussed  at  some  length.  The  government  may  well 
afford  to  take  over  and  maintain  them  as  necessar\'  parts 
of  the  public  investment  in  the  country's  development.     They 


are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  al)out  those  dangers 
inherent  in  government  operation  of  this  kind  on  a  large 
scale,  and  holding  them  will  not  endanger  private  enterprises. 
It  may  be  necessary  in  working  out  this  plan  to  grant  some 
additional  and  temporary  aid  to  the  Canadian  Northern,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  effect  some  compromise  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  which  will  enable  this  company  to  continue.  Aid 
should  be  extended  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  who  should  be  charged  with  the  dut)-  of  investigat- 
ing the  need  of  and  approving  the  aid  to  be  rendered  by 
the  government;  they  should  also  see  that  the  government  re- 
ceived for  that  aid  such  security  as  will  give  it  a  reversion  in 
case  of  default. 

The  rcommendations  here  submitted  are  to  be  considered 
as  a  general  outline  of  what  appears  to  be  a  fair  solution  of 
the  transportation  problem.  Enabling  legislation  will  be  re- 
quired in  any  case,  and  I  realize  that  there  are  many  technical 
and  legal  questions  which  will  require  careful  attention  at 
expert  hands.  If  the  general  plan  is  adopted,  my  thought 
is  that  the  board  of  trustees  which  I  have  suggested  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  acting  for  the  government  in  all 
matters  requiring  new  contracts,  and  shall  protect  the  inter- 
est of  the  government  in  every  way  while  leasing,  operating 
or  financing  the  property  under  their  care  to  the  Ijest  ad- 
vantage, due  consideration  being  given  to  the  rights  of  the 
other  ])arties  at  interest. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  inexpedient  to  carry  out 
the  foregoing  suggestions,  and  if  the  government  should  find 
it  wise  or  necessary  to  possess  itself  of,  and  to  hold  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  railway  properties,  I  should  recommend 
as  an  alternative  plan  the  formation  of  a  private  companv  to 
take  over  other  operations  of  those  properties,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  groups.  Even  where  a  road  does  not  earn  its  fixed 
charges  the  government  could  profit  in  the  long  run  b}-  mak- 
ing the  terms  of  an  operating  lease  sufficiently  attractive  to 
induce  private  enterprise  to  undertake  its  management.  The 
terms  of  the  contracts  would  naturally  depend  upon  the  extent 
of  the  propert}'  and  the  prospect  of  earnings,  but  they  would 
be  so  drawn  as  to  prove  attractive  to  private  capital  and  at 
the  same  time  relieve  the  government  of  the  expense  and  em- 
barrassment of  government  operation.  Such  contracts  might 
be  based  upon  a  profit-sharing  plan  on  a  fair  basis,  Vvhich 
would  leave  the  compan}-  a  hope  of  reward  commensurate 
with  its  efforts  and  give  the  public  also  a  share  in  the  pros- 
perity which  they  must  help  to  create. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  other  thought.  The  railways  of 
Canada  are  in  desperate  need  of  equipment.  \\'hatever  deci- 
sion is  made  with  reference  to  the  railways,  the  transportation 
problem  is  now  acute  in  so  far  as  equipment  is  concerned.  I 
would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  government  undertalie 
at  once  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  freight  cars  and  loco- 
motives against  immediate  and  imperative  needs.  These  cars 
and  engines  may  be  had,  if  desired,  under  trust  agreements. 
It  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  turn  these  cars  and  engines  over 
to  the  operating  companies  under  lease,  or  contract  of  pur- 
chase, which  may  be  exercised  when  conditions  are  more  near- 
ly normal. 

Concluding,  I  would  Ije  loath  to  suggest  recourse  to  anv 
radical  changes  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  this  time  of  war  and  stress.  Remedial  measures 
are  often  more  efficacious  than  revolutionarv  ones,  and  more 
equitable.  I  have  been  impressed  l)y  the  seriousness  of  vour 
transportation  problem,  and  in  sincerity  express  mv  belief  that 
the  problem  can  be  successfully  and  satisfactorily  remedied 
by  a  just  and  mutual  recognition  of  difficulties  and  full  and 
free  co-operation  between  the  government  and  the  railr&adr.. 
Fair  and  broad  treatment  of  the  question  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, bring  capital  and  personal  genius  commensurate  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  situation,  and  capable  of  develop- 
ing a  happ}'  solution.     I  l)elieve  that  the  best  results  ni'.he;tc 
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have  been  obtained  by  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  piivatc 
initiative,  energy  and  capital.  It  i.s  no  longer  assumed  thai 
the  self-interest  of  the  railroad  investor  and  operator  is  inta- 
gonistic  to  the  interest  of  the  public;  rather,  we  have  all 
learned,  governments  and  corporations  alike,  that  the  tv.'o 
are  inseparably  linked  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Upon 
these  fundamental  truths  I  base  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
brightest  outlook  for  the  future  of  your  great  Dominion  caii 
be  assured  through  the  extension  of  private  railroad  enter 
prises.  The  hope  of  honor  and  the  reward  of  public  approval 
must  be  open  to  humankind  to  get  the  best  results  from  human 
endeavor. 

Facing  the  urgency  of  the  need,  considering  the  part  which 
the  government  has  taken  and  the  responsibility  which  it 
shares,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  magnitude  and  the  importance 
of  the  tasks  now  placed  upon  the  railroads  and  the  greater 
tasks  which  they  will  face,  I  see  no  safe  alternative  but  that 
the  government  shall  continue  with  discrimination  and  resort 
to  all  available  safeguards,  and  under  a  policy  of  piopei 
regulation  and  co-ordination  of  effort,  to  aid  the  necessitous 
railroads  of  the  Dominion  until  such  time,  which  I  hope  and 
believe  will  not  be  far  distant,  when  these  will  become  self- 
supporting  and  the  problem  will  be  solved. 


THE  RAILROAD  PRESS  AGENT 

By  Joseph  Dorney 
Railroad  Editor,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

It  wasn't  so  many  years  ago  that  a  newspaperman  was  as 
welcome  in  the  office  of  a  railway  official  as  a  secret  service 
agent  is  in  the  cabin  of  a  moonshiner.  The  reporter  sent 
to  cover  a  wreck  or  run  down  a  railroad  story  had  to  be  an 
improved  edition  of  Sherlock  Holmes  to  get  the  facts  of  the 
case.  When  a  train  jumped  the  track  or  a  trespasser  was 
killed  no  one  connected  with  the  line  from  general  manager 
to  section  boss  knew  anything  about  it. 

Those  were  the  unhappy  days  for  the  news  gatherer,  but 
also  for  the  railroad  company,  because  the  scribe,  unable  to 
get  the  company's  version  of  the  accident,  naturally  took  the 
other  side's  view  of  it,  or  concocted  the  story  out  of  his  own 
head.  In  either  case  the  railway  was  given  the  worst  of  it. 
Had  transportation  officials  been  as  open  and  above  board 
with  the  newspapers  a  few  years  ago  as  they  are  today,  much 
of  the  prejudice  citizens  entertain  against  American  lines 
would  not  now  exist. 

A  short  time  ago  a  wreck  occurred  near  Cincinnati.  I 
called  upon  the  general  manager  at  the  general  offices,  and, 
although  he  was  up  to  his  ears  in  work,  he  gave  me  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  disaster — seemed  pleased  to  do  so — 
and  told  me  if  there  was  anything  else  I  desired  to  know 
later  he  could  be  found  at  his  office  until  6  o'clock  and  at 
his  home  afterwards. 

A  wreck  occurred  on  another  line  in  Kentucky  and  before 
we  received  the  "flash"  at  our  office,  the  chief  clerk  to  the 
vice  president  of  the  road  called  me  up,  told  me  about  it 
and  asked  me  if  I  desired  to  go  to  the  scene  on  the  relief 
train. 

J.  M.  Davis,  of  Baltimore,  vice  president  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  who  formerly  was  general  manager  of  the 
Western  Lines  at  Cincinnati,  frequently  told  me  he  was  ready 
at  all  times  to  give  information  to  the  newspapers,  whether 
it  was  regarding  an  accident  or  any  other  matter  of  public 
interest  concerning  his  road.  One  of  his  almost  daily  ques- 
tions to  me  was  whether  I  had  any  trouble  getting  news  from 
the  officials  under  him. 

*T  have  found  that  it  pays  to  take  the  newspapers  into  our 
confidence,"  said  he.  "The  railroads  of  today  have  nothing 
to  hide  from  the  public." 

About  the  time  railroad  officials  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
their  clam-like  proclivities  were  not  doing  their  companies 


any  good,  came  the  press  agent  or  publicity  man,  and  these 
needed  additions  to  the  staffs  earn  their  salaries  many  times 
over.  But  there  is  a  way  by  which  they  may  increase  their 
usefulness  and  of  that  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words. 

Before  becoming  railroad  editor  of  the  Encjuirer  I  toured 
the  country  for  twelve  years  as  press  representative  of  big 
theatrical  attractions,  circuses  and  individual  .stars  such  as 
John  L.  Sullivan,  former  heavyweight  champion;  Bob  Fitz- 
simmons,  the  conqueror  of  James  J.  Corbctt  and  now  an 
evangelist;  Madam  Emma  Calve,  the  opera  prima  donna, 
and  others,  and  so  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  publicity  work. 
All  newspaper  men  do  not  make  good  press  agents,  any 
more  than  a  good  operating  official  makes  a  good  traffic 
man,  although  both  are  part  of  a  railroad's  organization. 
Publicity  work  is  an  art  in  itself. 

I  receive  each  week  from  the  press  agent  of  an  eastern 
line  enough  matter  to  fill  a  couple  of  columns,  but  I  seldom 
use  any  of  it.  Life  is  too  short  and  time  too  valuable  to 
revise  it  or  pick  out  interesting  features,  and  so  it  goes  into 
the  waste  basket.  A  publicity  man  of  a  southern  road  sends 
me  ten  or  fifteen-line  notices  every  day,  but  I  can  only  use 
his  stuff  occasionally  because  it  is  absolutely  of  no  interest 
to  Cincinnati  or  the  immediate  section  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Enquirer  has  its  biggest  circulation. 

I  could  mention  scores  of  other  cases  where  the  press 
agents'  copy  is  thrown  away  more  often  than  it  is  printed, 
while  the  same  copy  handled  differently  by  the  publicity 
man  might  find  its  way  into  the  papers. 

I  would  advise  press  agents  to  learn  which  newspapers 
of  the  country,  like  the  Enquirer,  make  a  feature  of  railroad 
news  and  which  would  be  the  most  useful  to  his  company. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  twist  a  story  around  so  it  will  appear 
like  a  local  item  in  each  town  to  which  you  send  it.  Also, 
study  the  styles  of  various  newspapers,  scarcely  any  two  are 
alike,  and  try  to  follow  them  in  your  copy.  To  the  twenty 
or  thirty  important  newspapers  of  the  country  having  regular 
railroad  columns  send  individual  copy,  not  mimeographed 
stuff.  Save  the  mimeographed  "dope"  for  the  smaller  cities 
on  the  line  of  your  road  or  for  the  papers  that  only  occasion- 
ally print  railroad  news. 

Find  out  the  names  of  the  managing  editors,  city  editors 
and  railroad  editors  to  whom  you  send  copy.  Get  acquainted 
with  them  personally  or  by  mail,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  extra  space  it  will  get  you  and  the  good  it  will  do  your 
company.  But  above  all,  make  your  stories  brief  in  these 
war  times;  do  not  write  a  line  more  to  them  than  you  think 
they  are  worth  to  the  newspapers  to  which  you  send  them. 


Russian  Railway  Mistakes. — Russia  made  the  mistake 
of  patterning  her  railway  transportation  system  after  that 
of  Europe  rather  than  America's  and  after  the  war  the  new 
democracy  will  have  to  build  several  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  new  railway  "in  order  to  achieve  the  destiny  in  store 
for  her,"  according  to  George  Bury,  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  Mr.  Bury  has  returned  from  a  visit 
abroad,  taken  in  connection  with  transportation  problems  at 
the  request  of  the  Russian  and  British  governments.  During 
the  recent  revolution  in  Russia  he  was  in  that  country  prior 
to  the  abdication  of  Emperor  Nicholas.  He  traveled  from 
Lapland  to  the  Caucasus,  he  said,  and  made  transportation 
recommendations  which  were  accepted  first  by  the  old  gov- 
ernment and  later  by  the  new  regime.  "Traffic  in  Russia 
moves  vast  distances  in  great  bulk,"  Mr.  Bury  added.  "If 
that  great  country  is  to  achieve  the  destiny  in  store  for  her, 
she  will  have  to  come  to  the  large  train  and  large  car  sys- 
tem. Had  Russia  been  equipped  with  a  railway,  say,  as 
we  have  in  Canada,  she  would  have  played  a  much  greater 
part  in  this  war."  Mr.  Bury  said  the  trade  of  Russia  after 
the  war  would  go  to  those  nations  which  studied  Russia's 
needs  as  well  as  Russian  character,  just  as  the  Germans  did 
before  the  war. 


I  General    News    Department  I 
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A.  M.  Schoyer,  resident  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West,  at  Chicago,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Wanted — A  Box 
Car,"  on  Friday  evening,  April  27,  before  the  Railway  Club  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  hear- 
ing at  Kansas  City  on  May  23  before  an  examiner  for  further 
testimony  on  the  protest  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  against 
the  tentative  valuation  of  its  property  promulgated  by  the 
commission. 

The  Western  Railway  Club  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  Monday  evening.  May  21.  The 
usual  dinner  will  be  served  at  6:30  p.  m.  in  the  Italian  Room 
of  Hotel  Sherman.  In  addition  to  the  election  of  officers  and 
the  transaction  of  routine  business,  several  prominent  speakers 
will  appear. 

Wives  of  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  are  raising 
funds  to  equip  a  base  hospital.  They  are  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Red  Cross,  their  organization  being  known 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Women's  Division  for  War  Relief. 
Mrs.  George  D.  Dixon,  wife  of  vice-president  Dixon,  is  its  head. 
The  funds  for  the  hospital  are  being  raised  by  card  parties. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  H.  C.  Phillips,  general  secretary  of 
the  Presidents'  Conference  Committee  for  the  Federal  Valuation 
of  the  Railroads,  data  is  submitted  to  show  that  valuation  work 
is  now  under  way  on  roads  with  a  total  mileage  of  168,322,  on 
which  107,436  miles  have  been  inventoried  with  respect  to  road- 
way and  track,  74,541  miles  with  respect  to  bridges,  72,208  miles 
with  respect  to  buildings,  60,425  with  respect  to  signals,  and 
113,143  miles  with  respect  to  telephone  and  telegraph  facilities. 
Also  39,833  miles  of  lines  were  inspected  with  reference  to  land. 

A  Mexican  correspondent  writes  that  the  Southern  Pacific  of 
Mexico  has  been  notified  by  General  Carranza  that  it  must  re- 
sume construction  work  on  its  proposed  line  from  the  Pacific 
terminal  at  Compostela,  near  Tepic,  to  Orendain,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  make  a  connection  with  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico.  The  proposed  line  is  through  a  very  rough  country, 
and  the  grading  will  be  costly;  but  the  government  intimates 
that  if  the  order  is  not  complied  with  the  company's  concession, 
under  which  it  operates  its  existing  800-mile  line,  will  be  with- 
drawn. The  company  has  filed  with  the  Mexican  government 
a  claim  for  $12,000,000  for  losses  incurred  at  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists   during   the   last  few   years. 


Anthracite  Miners'  Wages  Increased 

The  operators  of  the  anthracite  mines  in  Pennsylvania  have 
agreed  with  the  unions  of  miners  to  make  a  general  advance 
in  wages,  said  to  average  20  cents  a  ton. 


Standard  Crossing  Signs  in  Pennsylvania 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  has  ordered 
that  all  gates  at  highway  grade  crossings  of  railroads  in  that 
state  shall  be  painted  with  the  regulation  black  and  white 
diagonal  stripes,  and  that  crossing  attendants  using  flags  shall, 
instead  of  the  flag,  use  the  16-in.  disk.  According  to  the  records 
of  the  commission  there  are  633  crossings  in  the  state  at  which 
there  are  watchmen  in  attendance,  and  734  others  at  which  there 
are   gates   and   watchmen. 


Censorship  of  Telegrams 

President  Wilson,  by  proclamation  dated  April  28,  has 
authorized  the  secretary  of  war  and  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  to  instal  censors  in  any  or  all  cable  and  telegraph  of- 
fices; and  the  censorship  is  already  in  force.  It  applies  to 
all  communications  by  ocean  cable  and  to  telegrams  to  and 
from  Mexico.  By  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  the  secre- 
tary of  war  in  the  case  of  messages  to  or  from  foreign  countries, 
may  prescribe  regulations  in  his  discretion ;  and  might,  for  ex- 
ample, censor  messages  to  and  from  Canada. 


Railroads  Encourage  Food  Production 

A.  J.  Earling,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
has  given  $1,500  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  to  people  living  along 
the  Milwaukee  lines  who  produce  the  best  gardens  this  summer. 
A  prize  of  $50  has  been  set  aside  for  each  division  of  the  entire 
system  for  the  largest  yield  per  acre  for  any  single  commodity. 
There  will  also  be  two  $100  grand  prizes  for  the  best  all-around 
vegetable  garden.  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  agriculturist,  will  assist 
the  various  division  superintendents  in  arranging  details,  and 
will  personally  supervise  the  distribution  of  the  awards. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  issued  a  notice  to  all  of  its  section 
and  machine  shop  foremen  that  they  should  place  in  immediate 
cultivation  all  the  available  space  along  the  right  of  way.  In 
order  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  each  section  man 
and  machine  shop  employee  is  to  be  given  one-half  day  a  week 
of  the  company's  time  to  perform  this  work.  The  employees  will 
share  in  the  crops  thus  grown,  according  to  the  number  of  hours 
the  man  works,  including  the  one-half  day  of  the  company's  time 
allowed,  and  the  extra  time  that  he  may  put  in.  Particular  at- 
tention is  to  be  given  to  the  growing  of  vegetables,  such  as 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  radishes,  potatoes  and  roasting  ears. 
The  planting  of  cotton  is  prohibited. 


8,000  Locomotives  Reported  Out  of  Service  in  Germany 

Press  despatches  from  London,  reported  under  date  of  April 
30,  that  when  application  was  made  in  the  prize  court  on  that 
day  for  condemnation  of  several  shiploads  of  lubricating  oils  and 
fats  as  enemy  property,  counsel  read  an  affidavit  from  a  member 
of  the  war  trade  intelligence  department  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  latest  reports  in  the  hands  of  the  government  showed 
that  8,000  locomotives  were  laid  up  at  Essen  alone  last  month 
on  account  of  wear  and  tear  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  lubricating 
oils  in  Germany  or  by  the  employment  of  bad  lubricants.  The 
lubrication  of  railway  engines  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  in  Germany. 


For  Safety  at  Highway  Crossings 

The  Corporation  Commission  of  Arizona,  following  a  Confer- 
ence with  officers  of  the  railroads  of  the  state,  has  decided  that 
hereafter,  in  authorizing  the  establishment  of  highway  crossings 
at  grade,  it  shall  be  stipulated  that  the  crossing  must  be  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  railroad  track;  that  the  highway  shall  be 
built  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  rail  for  20  ft.  outside  of 
the  track  or  tracks;  and  that  in  country  districts  all  trees  and 
shrubbery  extending  5  ft.  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  rails  of  the  track  shall  be  cut  down  for  a  distance  of  100 
ft.  along  the  railroad,  measuring  from  the  center  of  the  crossing, 
and  100  ft.  along  the  public  highway. 


War  Salary  Adjustments 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  has  appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain 
the  sentiment  of  the  business  men  of  the  country  in  the 
matter  of  voluntary  civilian  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  de- 
pendent families  of  men  enlisting  in  the  military  and  naval 
forces. 

The  committee  chosen  consists  of  F.  A.  Seiberling,  presi- 
dent of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  who  is  chair- 
man, and  Charles  L.  Allen,  general  manager  of  the  Norton 
Grinding  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  A.  C.  Bedford,  presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey;  George  B. 
Foster,  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  Chicago; 
P.  H.  Gadsden,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Railway  & 
Lighting  Company,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Paul  J.  Kruesi,  treasurer 
and  manager  of  the  American  Lava  Company,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway;  John  L.  Powell,  president  of 
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JoliiistiMi  &  I^ariiner  Dry  Goods  Company,  Wioliita,  Kan.; 
Eliot  Wadswortli.  of  Washington,  D.  C,  vicc-ciiairnian, 
.American  Red  Cross;  and  H.  11.  Westinghouse,  president  of 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company. 

The  committee  held  a  meeting  recently  to  ascertain  tlie 
•views  of  members,  to  consider  tiie  magnitude  of  the  problem 
and  to  familiari/e  the  committeemen  with  the  experience  of 
belligerent  countries,  ui)on  wliich  subject  a  careful  memoran- 
dum or  summary  had  been  prepared.  No  action  was  taken, 
however,  pending  the  enactment  of  proposed  legislation  on 
this  matter  in  Congress.  In  the  meantime  tlie  suggestion  is 
offered  to  all  employers  that  no  commitments  to  employees 
be  made  except  of  a  temporary  nature.  Following  action  by 
Congress,  it  is  expected  some  uniform  system  for  providing 
for  dependents  can  be  devised  which  will  adequately  take  care 
of  the  situation. 


Progresa  on  St.  Paul  Electrification 

Preliminary  steps  for  the  electritication  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  from  Othello,  Wash.,  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
are  now  being  taken  and  construction  work  will  soon  be  under 
way.  Electric  power  has  been  contracted  for  with  the  Inter- 
mountain  Electric  Power  Company,  and  sub-stations  are  to  be 
built  at  Taunton,  Wash.;  Doris,  Kittitas,  Cle  Elum,  Hyak,  Cedar 
Falls,  Renton  and  Tacoma.  These  eight  stations  will  be  of  the 
same  in-door  type  as  was  adopted  in  the  recently  completed  in- 
stallation between  Avery,  Idaho,  and  Harlowton,  Mont.  The 
stations  will  each  contain  two  2,000  k\v.  units,  and  specifications 
for  all  the  station  machinery  and  locomotives  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  builders  for  bids.  The  poles  for  the  proposed  electrified 
zone  have  already  been  bought  and  are  now  being  delivered. 
The  actual  setting  of  the  poles  will  commence  within  30  days. 
It  is  expected  that  the  contemplated  225  miles  to  be  electrified 
from  Othello.  Wash.,  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  will  be  completed 
by  January  1,  1919,  and  that  the  first  unit,  that  between  Othello 
and  Cle  Elum,  will  be  ready  for  operation  on  January  1,  1918. 


Railway  Revenues  and  Expenses,  February,  1917 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
for  February,  1917,  was  less  than  February,  1916,  by  $98  per  mile, 
or  34.1  per  cent,  according  to  the  compilation  just  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics. 

Total  ooerating  revenues,  $265,263,852,  exceeded  those  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  by  $2,471,240.  Operating  expenses,  $207,883,459,  were 
greater  bv  $23,425,116.  Net  operating  revenue.  $57,380,353,  fell 
off  $20,953,876.  Taxes,  $13,784,518,  increased  by  $1,395,459.  Net 
operating  income  was  $43,555,124,  which  is  a  decrease  of  $22,- 
335,187. 

If  spread  over  the  mileage  represented,  operating  revenues 
averaged  $1,147  per  mile,  an  increase  of  0.6  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  per  mile,  $899,  were  greater  by  12.3  per  cent;  net  op- 
erating revenue  per  mile,  $248,  shows  a  decrease  of  27.0  per  cent; 
while  net  operating  income  per  mile,  $188,  shows  a  decrease  of 
34.1  per  cent.    Taxes  per  mile  rose  10.9  per  cent. 

Operating  expenses,  as  here  reported,  reflect  only  in  part  the 
increases  in  wages  of  trainmen  due  to  the  Adamson  Law.  This 
summary  covers  231,201  miles  of  operated  line,  or  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  Eastern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  were 
less  than  those  for  February,  1916,  by  3.9  per  cent ;  operating  ex- 
penses rose  15.4  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  decreased  52.8 
per  cent ;  taxes  increased  9.0  per  cent.  Operating  income  per  mile 
decreased  63.9  per  cent. 

For  the  railways  of  the  Southern  district,  operating  revenues 
per  mile  exceeded  those  for  February,  1916,  by  4.6  per  cent ; 
operating  expenses  rose  8.4  per  cent ;  net  operating  revenue  de- 
creased 2.8  per  cent;  taxes  increased  14.7  per  cent.  Operating 
income  per  mile  decreased  5.4  per  cent. 

For  the  Western  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  February,  1916,  by  4.4  per  cent;  operating  ex- 
penses rose  10.2  per  cent ;  net  operating  revenue  decreased  9.0 
per  cent;  taxes  increased  11.5  per  cent.  Operating  income  per 
mile  decreased  13.5  per  cent. 

The  two  months  of  the  current  calendar  year,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  show  changes 
per  mile  of  line  as  follows :  operating  revenues  increased  1  .d  per 
cent;  operating  expenses  increased  14.4  per  cent;  net  operating 
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revenue  decreased  6A  per  cent;  taxes  increased  10.7  per  cent, 
while  operating  income  decreased  12.0  per  cent. 

Operating  income  per  mile  decreased  39.6  per  cent  in  the  East, 
increased  8.4  per  cent  in  the  South,  and  increased  12.7  per  cent 
in  the  W  est. 

February  net  operating  income  per  mile  was  34.1  per  cent  less 
in  1517  than  in  1910,  lO.l  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915,  59.3  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1914,  and  11.2  per  cent  less  than  in  1913. 


Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  iSi.  Ohio  to  Employ  Women 

To  aid  in  the  conservation  of  labor,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  necessities  created  by  the  present  national  crisis,  which  will 
require  that  the  services  of  every  citizen  shall  be  directed  inm 
the  channels  in  which  they  will  be  most  effective  and  useful,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  decided,  wherever  possible,  to  offer 
opportunities  of  employment  to  girls  and  women.  Every  general 
superintendent  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  has 
been  directed,  by  general  manager  Elisha  Lee,  to  investigate  and 
report,  as  promptly  as  possible,  in  what  capacities  girls  or  women 
can  be  efficiently  employed  on  all  parts  of  the  railroad ;  what 
numbers  can  be  so  utilized,  and  to  what  extent  they  can  perform 
the  work  now  being  done  by  men. 

The  object  of  this  step  by  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  twofold  :  Pirst,  to  release  men  from  work  that  can 
as  well  be  performed  by  women,  and  thus  increase  the  number 
of  male  employees  available  for  those  forms  of  railroad  service 
for  which  women  are  not  so  well  adapted;  second,  to  prepare  for 
the  probability  that  selective  conscription  will  ultimately  result 
in  a  considerable  depletion  of  the  forces  of  male  employees  not 
actually  engaged  in  the  physical  operation  of  the  railroad. 

No  men  will  be  dropped  from  the  payrolls  to  make  way  for 
women,  although  some  may  be  called  upon  to  change  the  form 
of  their  occupation. 

Stenography,  typewriting  and  practically  all  other  kinds  of 
clerical  work  will  be  open  to  women  at  once.  This  will  apply 
not  only  at  the  general  offices  in  Philadelphia,  but  also  at  all 
other  offices  where  large  clerical  forces  are  employed,  including 
agencies,  freight  stations  and  transfers. 

The  investigation  to  be  conducted  by  the  general  superintend- 
ents will  also  be  directed  to  ascertaining  whether  or  not  girls 
and  women  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  other  positions, 
including  the  lighter  forms  of  machine  shop  work,  telegraphy, 
telephony,  signaling,  ticket  selling  and  car  cleaning. 

For  several  months  the  experiment  of  employing  women  in 
some  of  the  larger  otitices  at  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  tried,  with  very  successful  results  thus  far.  The  ex- 
periments, to  date,  have  been  confined  to  clerical  work. 

Shortage  of  men  for  many  positions  has  also  led  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railroad  to  adopt  the  policy  of  employing  women, 
the  plan  to  become  eft'ective  immediately.  F.  W.  Rhuark,  master 
mechanic  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  shops,  has  announced  that  he 
will  employ  women  in  any  capacity  which  they  can  fill,  in  his 
department,  on  the  Cleveland  division.  It  is  planned  to  use  them 
as  car  repairer^,  switch  women,  crossing  guards,  signal  women 
and  in  clerical  capacities.  It  is  stated  that  the  women  will  draw 
the  same  wages  as  men  occupying  similar  positions  and,  in  Ohio, 
in  order  to  meet  the  state  law,  will  work  a  maximum  of  only  50 
hours  a  week. 


Increases  in  Pay 

The  Great  Xorthern  has  granted  salary  increases  to  its  em- 
ployees aggregating  more  than  $1,000,000  annually,  effective  May 
1.  The  increases  affect  all  clerical  forces,  including  employees 
in  general  offices,  superintendents'  offices,  the  store  department, 
and  station  forces,  including  agents,  clerks,  yard  clerks,  ware- 
housemen and  other  employees  of  a  similar  character.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  ranges  between  15  and  25  per  cent,  and  de- 
pends largely  on  the  basis  of  compensation,  the  lower  salaried 
employees  receiving  the  larger  rates  of  increase. 

E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
sent  out  the  following  announcement  to  all  employees  on 
April   30: 

"In  view  of  the  continuing  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
in  the  earnings  of  the  company,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on 
the  first  day  of  July  next,  or  as  near  to  that  time  as  the  ac- 
counts can  be  made  up,  employees  will  be  paid  additional  com- 
pensation equal  to  10  per  cent  of  their  salaries  or  wages  earned 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year.     This  will  apply 


to  all   employees   in   service  on  June  30  except  as   noted  below. 

"The    foregoing   will   not   be   paid   to : 

"1.  Employees  working  under  schedules  or  contracts  made  by 
collective   bargaining. 

"2.  Employees  whose  pay  equals  or  exceeds  $5,000  per  annum, 
nor  will  an  amount  be  given  which  will  make  the  total  com- 
pensation for  tho  six  months  more  than  $2,500." 

Ihe  Chicago  &  Alton  granted  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  in 
pay  to  all  clerks,  train  callers,  baggagemen  and  target  men  not 
connected  with  brotherhoods  or  unions,  effective  May  1.  About 
2,000  employees  are  affected. 


American  Society  tor  Testing  Viaterials 

Tile  tweniietl;  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  June  26  to  29, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Traymore. 

The  program  includes  a  number  of  papers  and  committee  re- 
ports of  interest  to  railway  men.  At  the  second  session  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  26,  a  paper  will  be  read  by  A.  T. 
Coldbeck  on  the  subject  of  "Distribution  of  Pressure  Through 
Earth   Fills." 

The  other  sessions  are  as  follows : 

Third  session,  Tuesday  evening,  annual  address  by  the 
president. 

Fourth  session,  Wednesday  morning.  On  Iron  and  Steel. 

Fifth  session,  Wednesday  evening,  On  Xon-Ferrous  Metals. 

Sixth  session,  Thursday  morning,  On  Preservative  Coatings 
and    [Miscellaneous   materials. 

Seventh  session,  Thursday  evening.  On  Cement  and  Concrete. 

Eighth   session,   Friday   morning,   On   Concrete   and   Lime. 

Ninth  session,  Friday  afternoon.  On  Ceramics. 

Tenth  session,  Friday  evening.  On  Miscellaneous  Materials. 
Committee  reports  will  be  presented  at  this  session  on  Fire- 
proofing,  I.  H.  Woolson,  chairman ;  on  Waterproofing,  W.  A. 
Aiken,  chairman;  on  Timber,  Herman  von  Schrenk,  chairman; 
on    Sliipping    Containers,    B.    W.    Dunn,    chairman,    etc. 

M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Conventions  Postponed 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association,  held  at  Chicago  on  April  30,  it  was 
decided  not  to  hold  the  annual  conventions  which  were  to  have 
taken  place  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  June.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committees  that  during  the  war  emergency  it  was  im- 
perative for  all  railway  employees  to  remain  at  their  posts 
ready  to  give  their  best  services  to  their  roads  and  the  gov- 
ernment. 

To  voice  the  loyalty  of  the  associations  to  the  government  in 
the  war,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Whereas,  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  in  time  of  war  or  of  grave  national 
peril  for  every  body  of  men  having  power  to  influence  public  opinion  to 
attest  unequivocally  their  loyalty  to  the  government  and  their  confidence 
in   those  called  b\    the   ])eoplc  to  administer  it,  tJierefore  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  executive  committee  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mecha:  ics'  .Kssocirition  nssomli't-d  in  joint  convention  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  Illinois, 

That  we  pledge  loyal  and  lasting  support  to  our  government  during  the 
war  now  being  waged  against  the  common  enemies  of  mankind;  that  we 
further  pledge  our  individual  services  and  the  services  of  our  respective 
associations  in  any  way  and  for  any  purpose  ihat  the  President  may 
command  them:  that  we  a'c  happy  to  record  our  supreme  confidence  in 
the  leadership  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  that  we  rejoice 
in  the  exhibition  of  those  splendid  qualities  of  moderation,  wisdom, 
justice  and  humanity  by  which  he  has  added  new  glory  and  honor 
to  the  proud  record  of  American  statesmanship  and  won  for  our  country 
ilte    hegemony    of    right. 


Railway  Development  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Development  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Tyler  hotel.  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  May  9,  10  and  11.  The  first  paper  to  be 
read  is  that  on  "Efficiency  in  Railroad  Marketing  Department 
Work,"  bv  W.  H.  Olin  (Frisco).  Other  papers  are:  "Develop- 
ing the  Live  Stock  Industry,"  by  F.  S.  Welsh  (N.  Y.  C.)  ;  "Value 
of  an  Industrial  Survey,"  by  H.  O.  Hartzell  (B.  &  O.)  ;  "The 
Desirable  Immigrant  and  Our  Obligation  to  Him  .After  He  Lo- 
cates," by  W.  L.  Henderson  (Southern)  ;  "The  Publicity  De- 
partment," by  T.  R.  Jones  (Central  of  Georgia). 

Other  subjects  to  be  discussed  are :  "How  Best  to  Serve  Our 
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Country  DuriiiR  llic  War";  "Utility  of  the  Agricultural  Car"; 
"Buying  of  Land  by  Railroads  for  Encouraging  Location  of  In- 
dustries"; "Furnishing  of  Financial  Aid  to  Industries,"  and 
"Securing  of  Options  on  Land  by  Railroads  for  Colonization 
Purposes."  On  Wednesday  afternoon  there  will  be  a  confer- 
ence on  industrial  track  leases. 

It  is  e-xpected  that  Carl  Vrooman,  assistant  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, will  address  the  association.  On  Thursday  afternoon 
there  will  be  an  automobile  tour  through  the  extensive  commer- 
cial truck  and  fruit  districts  adjacent  to  Louisville,  and  in  the 
evening  there  will  be  a  banquet. 


Railway  Storekeepers'  Convention  Postponed 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Chicago,  May  21  to  23, 
has  been  postponed.  In  his  statement  announcing  this  postpone- 
ment. President  W.  A.  Summerhayes  calls  attention  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  material  at  present,  and  to  the  importance  of 
storekeepers  remaining  on  their  roads  to  insure  that  material 
essential  to  operation   may  be  available. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   following   list   gives  names   of  secretaries,    dates   of  next   or    regular 
meetings   and   places   of   meetings: 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Next  annual  convention.  May  1-4,  1917,  Hotel  Chisca, 
Memphis,    Teni>. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Orand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  July  18,  1917,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

American  Association  of  Dining  Car  Superintendents. — H.  C.  Board- 
man,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Next  convention,  October,  1917, 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 

American  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 
Chicago,   111.     Next  meeting,  June,    1917,   Denver. 

American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope, 
C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Next  meeting,  October 
16-17,   St.   Louis. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — E.  H.  Harman, 
Room  101,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Annual  meeting,  August 
8-10,    1917,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 

American  Electric  Railway  Association. — E.  B.  Burritt,  8  W.  40th  St., 
New  York. 

American  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Association. — Fred  C.  J. 
Dell,   165   Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

American  Railroad  Master  Tinners'.  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
Association. — W.   E.  Jones,   C.   &  N,  W.,   3814   Fulton   St.,  Chicago. 

American  Railway  Association. — J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary,  75 
Church  St.,  New  York.  Next  meeting  to  have  been  held  May  16, 
1917.   indefinitely   postponed. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  W..  Chicago.  Next  convention.  October  16-18,  1917,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 
Karpen   Bldg.,   Chicago.     June  meeting  postponed  for  one  year. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — Owen  D.  Kinsey,  Il- 
linois Central,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  August  30-September  1, 
Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of   Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W. 
57th  St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in 
month,  except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York.  Next  convention.  May  21-24,  J917,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  B.  &  O..  Mt.  Royal  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Next  con- 
vention,  January,    1918,   Chicago. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son, Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual 
meeting.  May  30,   1917,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond,  Va. 

Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels. — George  W. 
Lyndon,  1214  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  May  meeting  post- 
poned  indefinitely. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Jos.  A.  Andreucetti,  C. 
&  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Sta.,  Chicago. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind. 
Next  annual   meeting,    September   11-13,   1917,   Washington,    D.    C. 

Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. — G.  P. 
Conard,   75   Church   St.,   New   York. 

Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association. — Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehon 
Company,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building    Association. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  .Augvist,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  -August,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CniEi'  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
VV.  K.  McMiinn,  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Next  convention, 
September,   1917,  St.   Louis. 

Kncineers'  Socif-tv  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

I'-KEiciiT  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F. 
&  P.,  Richmond,  Va.  Annual  convention,  June  19,  1917,  Chicago. 
111. 

Gi-.NERAL  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  (,'eiitral  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
C  liicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  II.  &  D..  Lima,  Ohio.  Next  annual  meeting,  August  21-23, 
1917,    Chicago. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting.  May  14-17.  1917, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall, 
1126  W.  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.  Annual  meeting,  September  4-7. 
1917,   Hotel   Sherman,    Chicago. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. — F.  W.  Ilager.  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,   October   16  l,s,   1917,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Associat)on. —  Harry  1).  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Annual  convention.  May  22-J5,  1917,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond.    Va. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.— -a.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M..  Reading,  Mass.  Next  annual 
meeting,    September    11,    1917,    Chicago. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg., 
Chicago.      June   meeting   postponed   for   one   year. 

National  Associ.^tion  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Wm.  H.  Connolly, 
1319  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  annual  convention, 
October   16,    1917,   Washington,    D.    C 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and  September,   Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  VV.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F,  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,   Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St..  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings.  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms.  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel.   Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  .'\ssociation. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.     Annual   meeting.   May  9-11,   1917,   Louisville,   Ky. 

Railway  Electrical  Supply  Maunfacturers'  Association. — J.  Scribner, 
1063  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way  Electrical   Engineers. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — C.  B.  Edwards,  Office  of  the 
President's  Assistant,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va.  Next  meet- 
ing,  October   2-4,    1917,   St.    Louis.  Mo. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison.  Assistant  Engineer, 
C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va.  Next  convention,  October,  1917,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  Next  meeting,  June,  1917,  Hotel  McAlpin,  N.  Y.  Next  annual 
convention,   September.    1917,  Atlantic   City,   N.  J. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,  Collinwood,  Ohio.     Annual  convention.  May  21-23,   1917,  Chicago. 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  2136  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Meetings  with  Master  Car  Builders'  and 
Master   Mechanics'   Association. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son, 50  Church  St.,  New  York.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph   Superintendents. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

ROADMASTERS'    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    WaY     ASSOCIATION. P.    J.     McAndreWS, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.     Next  annual  convention,  September   18-21, 

1917,    Hotel    Auditorium,    Chicago. 
St.    Louis   Railway   Club. — B.    W.   Frauenthal,    Union   Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.      Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 

August,   St.   Louis. 
Salt  Lake  Transportation  Club. — R.  E.  Rowland,  David  Keith  Bldg..  Salt 

Lake   City.    Utah.      Regular   meetings,    1st    Saturday   of   each   month. 

Salt  Lake   City. 
Signal   Appliance   Association. — F.   W.    Edmunds,    3868    Park    Ave.,_  New 

York.     Meetings  with  annual  convention   Railway   Signal   Association. 
Society   of   Railway   Financial   Officers. — L.   W.    Cox,   N.    &  W.,   Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 
Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.  P.  R.  R.,   Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southern   &    Southwestern    Railway   Club. — A.   J.   Merrill,    Grant   Bldg.. 

Atlanta,   Ga.     Regular  meetings,   3d  Thursday,  January,   March,   May, 

July,    September,   November,    10   a.    m.,    Piedmont   Hotel,   Atlanta. 
Toledo    Transportation    Club.- — Harry    S.    Fox,    Toledo,    Ohio.      Regular 

meetings,   1st  Saturday  in  month,   Boody  House,  Toledo. 
Track   Supply  Association. — W.   C.   Kidd,   Ramapo   Iron   Works,  Hillburn, 

N.   Y.      Meetings  with   Roadmasters'   and   Maintenance   of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. ^ 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  11.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June  19,  1917,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Traveling    Engineers'   Association. — W.    O.    Thompson,    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R., 

Cleveland,  Ohio.     Next  convention,   September,   1917,  Chicago. 
Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — -Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Western    Railway    Club. — J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago. 

Regular    meetings,    3d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 

August,  Hotel   Sherman,  Chicago. 
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The  Ann  Arbor  has  resumed  car  ferr\-  service  from  Frank- 
fort, Mich.,  to  Menominee,  Mich.,  and  Marinette,  Wis.,  for  the 
season   of    1917. 

The  railroads  of  Missouri  have  applied  to  the  State  Public 
Service  Commis-sion  for  an  order  increasing  passenger  rates  gen- 
erally to  three  cents  a  mile. 

The  principal  railroads  of  Louisiana  petitioned  the  state  rail- 
road commission,  three  weeks  ago,  for  authority  to  make  a 
horizontal  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  freight  rates;  and  the  com- 
mission, by  an  order  dated  April  13,  has  set  a  hearing  on  the 
question,  to  be  held  at  Baton  Rouge  May  14. 

The  Transportation  Club  of  Indianapolis  held  a  dinner  on 
April  30,  at  which  James  P.  Goodrich,  governor  of  Indiana ; 
Evans  Woollen,  president  of  the  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis;  Rabbi  Morris  M.  Feuerlicht,  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Hebrew  Temple,  and  B.  A.  Worthington,  president  of  the 
Cincinnati.  Indianapolis  &  Western,  were  scheduled  to  deliver 
addresses. 

The  Trathc  Club,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  held  its  sixth  annual  ban- 
quet on  April  14.  The  principal  speaker  was  J.  F.  Holden,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  vice-president  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern. 
He  said  that  even  if  the  railroads  are  granted  a  general  advance 
of  15  per  cent  they  will  not  have  as  prosperous  a  year  as  they 
did  in  1916.  After  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  increase  in 
wages  brought  about  by  the  Adamson  law  and  the  higher  cost 
of  materials,  the  advance  will  not  amount  to  more  than  1^ 
or  2  per  cent.  Although  there  has  been  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  ton-miles  and  passengers  carried  by  the 
railroads  within  the  last  decade,  improvement  in  equipment  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  business  because 
the  carriers  were  unable  to  secure  money  for  needed  expendi- 
tures. Money  can  be  obtained  for  investment  in  munitions  fac- 
tories and  in  Texas  lands,  but  not  for  railroads.  We  are  now 
seeing  the  results  in  the  car  shortage  and  the  inability  of  the 
railroads  to  handle  the  traffic  offered  them.  Finally  the  true 
facts  will  dawn  upon  the  people,  and  they  will  realize  the  needs 
of  the  carriers.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  railroads  have  not 
had  a  fair  deal.  Mr.  Ilolden  pointed  out  that  tlie  present  rate 
of  income  of  the  railroads  is  fixed,  but  that  their  costs  are  not 
fixed  but  constantly  advancing.  Among  the  other  speakers  were : 
A.  G.  Aiken,  general  agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  Capt.  M.  (i.  Ilolliday,  recruiting  officer  for  the  United 
States  army ;  Lieut.  D.  E.  Kemp,  recruiting  officer  of  the  United 
States  navv,  and  H.  M.  Adams,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic 
Club 

A  hearing  was  conducted  by  the  State  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  on  April  27,  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed advance  in  intrastate  passenger  fares  from  2  to  2.4  cents 
a  mile.  R.  P..  Scott,  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy.  as  spokesman  for  a  committee  of  three  representing 
29  carriers  in  Illinois,  argued  that  the  commission  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  passing  upon  the  contemplated  increase  in  fares, 
and  that  the  railroads  would  decline  to  take  part  in  a  hearing 
of  the  matter.  He  offered  a  statement,  however,  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  railroads,  setting  forth  how  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had  found  intrastate  passenger  fares  dis- 
criminatory against  interstate  traffic  in  the  case  of  the  Business 
Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  vs.  tlie  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  et  al.,  and  how  the  carriers  had  complied  strictly  with  the 
order  by  filing  tariffs  to  remove  the  discrimination.  The  state- 
ment argues  that  it  is  an  established  rule  that  the  power  of  the 
state  must  give  way  and  be  subordinate  to  federal  control  estab- 
lished by  the  federal  constitution,  and  in  this  case  the  situation 
is  controlled  by  Section  8  of  Article  1,  Subdivision  3,  which  pro- 
vides that  "the  Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states." 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  syllabus  in  the  Shreveport  case  as  follows:  "The  object  of 
the  commerce  clause  was  to  prevent  interstate  trade  from  being 


destroyed  or  uriDeded  by  the  rivalries  of  local  governments,  and 
it  is  the  essence  of  the  complete  and  paramount  power  confided 
to  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  that  wherever  it 
exists  it  dominates."  Commissioner  Richard  Yates  refused  to 
admit  to  the  record  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  ca.se  of  the  Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis 
vs.  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  et  al. 
because  it  was  argued  by  the  attorney-general  that  the  rulings 
of  that  body  are  not  eflfective  within  the  state  of  Illinois.  The 
commissioner  continued  further  argument  until  May  10,  at  which 
time  the  committee  representing  the  railroads  agreed  to  appear. 


Illinois  Passenger  Rates  in  Court 

The  railroads  of  Illinois  filed  on  April  30  an  answer  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  injunction  suit  brought 
against  them  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  St.  Louis; 
and  on  the  following  day  Judge  Hook  granted  the  injunction,  as 
asked  for  by  the  commission,  restraining  the  railroads  from 
charging  the  lower  rates.  The  suit  is  the  latest  development  of 
the  passenger  rate  controversy,  which  originated  in  the  case  of 
the  Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  vs.  the  .Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  et  al.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  seeks  to  enjoin  the  railroads  of  Illinois  from  charg- 
ing intrastate  rates  in  Illinois  discriminatory  against  passen,ger 
traffic  between  Illinois  points  and  St.  Louis.  Judge  Hook  denied 
the  cross  bill  of  the  carriers,  asking  that  the  Illinois  state  author- 
ities be  made  parties  to  the  suit. 


Low  Cost  of  New  York  Freight  Deliveries 

Counsel  for  New  York  City  interests  have  filed  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  an  argument  against  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  on  freight,  from  the  west,  to  Jersey  City  and  other 
points  west  of  the  Hudson  river,  as  compared  with  the  rates  to 
Xew  York  City.  It  is  declared  that  the  cost  of  service  in  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  is  no  greater  than  on  freight  delivered 
in  Jersey  City,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  less.  The  argument 
says : 

The  prayer  of  the  complaint  is  for  lower  rates  to  New  Jersey 
and  Staten  Island  than  are  accorded  to  New  York  (other  than 
Staten  Island).  The  basis  of  the  complaint  is  the  allegation 
that  New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island  terminal  deliveries  cost  the 
carriers  less  than  do  the  New  York  deliveries.  The  evidence 
does  not  support  this.  A  larger  proportion  of  New  Jersey  water 
deliveries  than  of  those  in  New  York  is  by  lighter,  the  more 
expensive  of  the  two  methods  of  water  transfer. 

The  comparison  of  the  New  York  deliveries  with  the  New 
Jersey  all-rail  deliveries  shows  that  as  to  each  of  the  four  groups 
of  cost  factors,  the  New  Jersey  all-rail  deliveries  are  at  least 
as  costly  as  the  New  York  deliveries. 

Of  the  operating  cost  factors,  the  length  and  number  of  move- 
ments and  the  transfer  from  and  to  cars  cost  the  carriers  no 
more  for  their  New  York  deliveries  than  for  their  New  Jersey 
deliveries.  The  special  and  heavy  costs  imposed  by  the  necessity 
of  crossing  public  streets  in  New  Jersey,  and  of  complying  with 
the  full  crew  statute,  and  the  unusually  heavy  costs  of  main- 
tenance of  roadway  and  equipment  operating  on  land,  and  for 
damage  to  freight  and  injuries  to  persons,  make  the  land 
terminal  deliveries  in  New  Jersey  far  more  costly  than  the  water 
terminal  deliveries  to   New  York. 

The  great  extent  of  the  facilities,  free  to  the  carriers  for  their 
New  York  business,  and  the  unique  freedom  of  their  New  York 
business  from  part  of  the  usual  interest  burden,  and  from  the 
burdens  of  taxes,  assessments,  franchises,  obsolescence  of  facili- 
ties, and  risks  of  investment,  make  the  investment  costs  of  the 
New  A'ork  traffic  far  less  than  those  of  the  New  Jersey  traffic. 

The  duplication  of  facilities  in  New  Jersey  compared  with  the 
concentration  in  New  York,  the  great  density  of  the  New  York 
traffic  compared  with  the  lesser  density  of  the  New  Jersey  traffic, 
the  large  quantity  operations  for  the  New  York  deliveries  com- 
pared with  the  diffused  and  smaller  quantity  operations  for  the 
New  Jersey  deliveries,  and  the  radical  reduction  of  overhead 
costs  for  the  New  York  freight  by  joint  user  of  facilities  and 
operation?  with  other  traffic  as  compared  with  the  inability  of 
the  New  Jersey  freight  to  effect  even  a  small  part  of  that  great 
saving  demonstrate  that  the  New  Jersey  costs  cannot  be  less 
than    the   New    York   costs. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  29  an  increased 
rate  on  raw  sugar  in  carloads  from  New  York  and  points  within 
the  New  York  lighterage  district  to  St.  John,  N.  B. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  November  5  pro- 
posed increased  rates  on  vegetables  in  carloads  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  points  taking  the  same  rates  to  Meridian  and  Jack- 
son,   Miss. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  29  proposed  in- 
creases in  the  rates  and  minimum  weights  on  canned  goods  from 
San  I'Vancisco,  Cal.,  on  traffic  originating  beyond  to  Porltnad 
and  Astoria,   Ore. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  29  increased  com- 
modity rates  from  Tola  and  other  Kansas  points  and  Dewey, 
Okla.,  to  Marshalltown  and  other  destinations  in  Iowa  on  the 
Chicago  &   North   Western. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  29  the  cancella- 
tion of  commodity  rates  on  flue  lining  from  Danville,  111.;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Mecca,  Ind.,  and  certain  other  points  of  origin  to 
various  interstate  destinations. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  Augsut  29  proposed  new- 
transit  arrangements  covering  grain  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to 
Chicago  and  points  beyond,  which  would  result  in  substantial  in- 
creases in  transportation  charges  on  such  traffic. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  29  an  increase 
in  rates  on  long  timbers,  poles,  piling  and  lumber  loaded  in 
single  cars  from  North  Pacific  Coast  and  intermediate  points  to 
eastern  and  Canadian  destinations.  The  increased  rate  amounts 
to  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  railroads  throughout  the  country  have  filed  tariffs  with 
the  commission  putting  into  effect  on  May  1  the  new  demurrage 
rules  agreed  on  by  the  A.  R.  A.  Committee  on  Relations  Between 
Railroads  and  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  which  the 
commission  allowed  to  be  filed  on  five  days'  notice.  The  new 
rules  provide  for  a  charge  of  $2  per  car  per  day  after  the  ex- 
piration of  free  time  for  the  first  five  days,  and  $5  for  each  suc- 
ceeding day. 

The  commission  has  announced  a  hearing  to  be  held  at  Chi- 
cago beginning  on  May  1  on  the  tariffs  filed  by  the  railroads 
proposing  new  rules  governing  reconsignment  privileges.  The 
commission  has  prepared  a  tentative  schedule  providing,  for  the 
hearing  of  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  carriers  May  7  to  9;  on 
behalf  of  shippers  of  grain  and  grain  products.  May  10  to  11; 
lumber,  May  12  to  14;  coal.  May  15  to  16;  other  commodities  and 
the  carriers'  closing  testimony.  May  17  to  19. 


Southeast  Cotton  Goods 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Daniels: 

Proposed  mcreased  joint  rates,  any  quantity,  on  cotton  factory 
and  knitting  factory  products  from  southeastern  points  to  points 
in  central  freight  association  territory,  other  than  to  Chicago  and 
Chicago  rate  territory  and  the  establishment  of  carload  rates  to 
Chicago,  are  found  not  to  have  been  justified.  (43  I.  C.  C, 
530.) 


Ice   from  Wisconsin 

Constimers'  Company  v.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

The  commission  dismisses  a  complaint  that  the  through 
charges  on  ice  in  carloads  from  points  in  Wisconsin  on  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  team  tracks  and 
industrial  sidings  in  the  Chicago  switching  district  are  unrea- 
sonable and  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  extent  that  they  include 
unabsorhed  portions  of  the  terminal  switching  charges.  (43 
I.  C.  C,  561.) 


Rates  on  Dairy  Products 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

Proposed  increased  rates  on  dairy  products  consisting  of  but- 
ter, Ijultcrine,  oleomargarine,  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  in  car- 
loads between  various  points  in  western  classification  territory 
arc  found  not  justified.     (43  I.  C.  C,  700.) 


Ohio  Rail  and  Lake 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Hall: 

Proposed  increased  rail-and-lakc  rates  from  central  freight  as- 
sociation points  (1)  to  Lake  Superior  ports  via  the  Northwestern 
Steamship  Company,  and  (2)  to  Lake  Huron  ports  via  the  De- 
troit &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company,  are  found  justified.  (43 
I.  C.  C.  525.') 


Blackstrap  Molasses  from  Gulf  Ports 

D.  B.  Scully  Syrup  Company  et  al.  v.  Alabama  Great  Southern 
et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

Rates  on  imported  blackstrap  molasses  from  Gulf  ports,  and 
on  domestic  black-strap  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Louisiana 
producing  points  to  Chicago  and  Chicago  rate  points,  and  to 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  not  found  to  have  been  unreasonable  or 
prejudicial.    Complaint  dismissed.     (43  I.  C.  C,  567.) 

Petroleum  to  St.  Louis 

Pierce  Oil  Corporation  v.  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  et  al. 
Opinion   by   Commissioner  Harlan: 

An  increased  rate  of  20  cents  per  100  lb.  on  petroleum  and 
its  products  from  producing  and  refining  points  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  published  as  result  of  decision  in 
Midcontinent  Oil  Rates,  36  I.  C.  C.  109,  is  found  reasonable. 
Complaint  dismissed.     (44  I.  C.  C,  279.) 


New  England  Lumber  Rates 

Opinion   by   C omm,issioner   Harlan: 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  the  Maine  Central,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Government  Railways  are  found  to 
have  justified  proposed  increased  rates  on  lumber  and  articles 
taking  the  lumber  rates  from  points  of  production  in  the  state  of 
Maine  and  in  eastern  Canada  to  destinations  in  central  and 
southern  New  England,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  York. 
(43  I.   C.  C,  641.) 


Grain  from  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

li.  H.  Green  et  al.  v.  Alabama  &■  Vicksburg.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Clark: 

A  rate  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  on  coarse  grain  and  grain 
products  from  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  when  originating  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  found  justified. 

A  re-shipping  rate  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds  on  coarse  grain 
and  grain  products  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Jackson  and  Meridian, 
Miss.,   is  held  justified. 

Authority  to  continue  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  from 
Vicksburg  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  lower  than  the  rates  contempo- 
raneously applicable  on  like  traffic  to  Jackson  and  points  inter- 
mediate thereto,  however,  is  denied.     (43  I.  C.  C,  662.) 


Fourth  Section  Applications 

In  re  proportional  rates  from  points  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  to  Ohio  river  crossings. 
Opinion   by   the  commission: 

The  commission  denies  a  fourth  section  application  of  C.  E. 
Fulton,  agent,  by  which  authority  is  sought  to  continue  to  charge 
proportional  rates  from  points  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri  and  Wisconsin  to  Ohio  river  crossings,  which  are 
lower  than  rates  on  like  traffic  from  intermediate  points,  and  a 
fourth  section  application  of  E.  Morris,  agent,  by  which  author- 
ity is  sought  to  cancel  proportional  rates  from  points  in  In- 
diana, Illinois  and  Michigan  to  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  cross- 
ings, on  traffic  destined  to  southern  territory,  without  observng 
the  long-and-short-haul  provision  of  the  fourth  section.  (43 
I.  C.  C,  458.) 
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Rates  on  Lumber  to  Cairo 

Paducah  Board  of  Trade  et  al.  v.  Illinois  Central  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

Upon  the  facts  of  record  and  following  the  principles  applied 
in  Paducah  Board  of  Trade  v.  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  29  L  C.  C,  583, 
and  Paducah  Board  of  Trade  v.  L  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  37  L  C.  C,  719, 
rates  from  points  or  groups  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  to 
Paducah,  Ky.,  on  lumber  commodities  now  accorded  lumber 
rates  from  those  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  points  to  Cairo,  111., 
are  found  unreasonable  and  defendants  are  required  to  establish 
joint  rates  thereon  to  Paducah  via  either  Cairo  or  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  not  in  excess  of  the  present  rates  on  like  commodities 
from  the  same  points  or  groups  to  Cairo.     (43  L  C.  C,  537.) 


Grain  Products  Via  the  Great  Lakes 

Opinion   by   Commissioner  Daniels: 

Increased  through  charges  on  grain  products  and  by-products 
both  domestic  and  export  from  points  in  the  Chicago  switching 
district  via  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company  to  points 
east  of  Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  are  found  not  justified. 

Increased  through  charges  from  points  in  the  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  switching  districts  resulting  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation  to  absorb  switching  charges, 
and  from  the  initial  rates  established  by  the  latter  carrier  from 
its  docks,  are  not  shown  to  be  unreasonable. 

Charges  effected  by  combination  on  Chicago  of  the  rates  from 
St.  Louis  to  points  east  of  Buffalo  via  the  Great  Lakes  Transit 
Corporation  when  applied  to  through  shipments  are  shown  by 
the  complainant  to  be  unreasonable  and  unduly  preferential. 
The  respondents  are  required  to  establish  joint  through  rail- 
lake-and-rail  rates,  but  because  of  lack  of  evidence  in  this  record 
no  rates  are  specifically  prescribed  as  maxima.     (43  I.  C.  C,  550.) 


Fruits  from  Florida 

Florida  Growers'  &  Shippers  League  v.  Alabama  &  Vicks- 
burg  et  al.      Opinion  J)y  Commissioner  Meyer: 

A  proposed  revision  of  carload  and  less-than-carload  rates  on 
citrus  fruits  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  applicable  from  Florida  pro- 
ducing points  south  of  Jacksonville,  to  points  on  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  on  and  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  exclusive 
of  points  in  the  Carolinas,  made  in  general  conformity  with  the 
principles  and  suggestions  announced  in  Fourth  Section  Viola- 
tions in  the  Southeast,  30  I.  C.  C,  153,  is  found  justified  and 
fourth  section  relief  granted  except  as  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Brunswick.  Ga. 

A  complaint  alleging  unreasonableness  in  the  present  propor- 
tional rates  from  Jacksonville  to  certain  of  the  more  important 
southeastern  points  and  to  Ohio  river  points  involved  in  the 
suspension  proceeding,  mainly  upon  a  comparison  of  those  rates 
with  the  other  components  of  the  through  rates  from  the 
Florida  producing  points  south  of  Jacksonville,  found  not  sus- 
tained.    (43  I.  C.  C,  595.) 


Rates  on  Coal  to  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

La  Crosse  Shippers'  Association,  for  Car  gill  Coal  Company  et 
al.  V.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  et  al.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Meyer: 

Rates  on  bituminous  coal  in  carloads  from  various  producing 
points  in  West  Virginia  to  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  are  not  shown  to 
be  unreasonable,  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  unduly  prejudicial. 

The  carriers  authorized  to  continue  and  to  establish  the  same 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  certain  Lake  Michigan  ports  to 
Eau  Claire,  Chippewa  Falls,  Menomonie  Junction,  and  Menom- 
•onie.  Wis.,  as  are  in  effect  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  the  same  des- 
tinations, and  to  continue  higher  rates  to  certain  intermediate 
points  on  their  lines,  provided  that  the  rates  to  intermediate 
points  from  Lake  Michigan  ports  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  on 
like  traffic  from  Duluth,  and  that  present  rates  to  said  inter- 
mediate points  are  not  exceeded. 

The  rates  on  bituminous  coal  in  carloads  from  various  produc- 
ing points  in  Illinois  and  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  points  taking 
■the  same  rates  to  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  are  found  to  have  been  justi- 
fied by  defendants. 

The  requirement  of  a  differential  between  screenings  and  other 
•sizes  of  bituminous  coal  are  found  not  to  be  justified.  (43  I 
C  C,  605.) 


Released  Rates  for  Shipment  by  Express 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark: 

The  commission  authorizes  rates  for  the  transportation  by 
express  of  property,  except  ordinary  live  stock,  dependent  upon 
the  value  declared  in  writing  by  the  shipper  or  agreed  upon  in 
writing  as  the  released  value. 

For  many  years,  if  not  from  the  origin  of  the  express  business, 
the  principal  express  companies  maintained  rates  dependent  upon 
the  value  of  the  property  as  declared  by  the  shipper,  or  as 
agreed  upon  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  to  be  ap- 
plied, by  which  declaration  or  agreement  the  shipper  was  bound. 
He  was  estopped  from  recovering  more  than  that  value  in  case 
of  loss  of  or  damage  to  the  property. 

Following  the  commission's  report  of  May  7,  1915,  in  re  Cum- 
mins Amendment  33  I.  C.  C,  682,  the  express  companies  amended 
their  classification  rules  to  provide  for  the  application  of  rates 
dependent  upon  the  actual  value  of  the  property  transported. 
The  present  change,  again  allowing  the  use  of  released  rates, 
follows  from  the  amendment  to  the  Cummins  act,  which  took 
effect  August  9,  1916.     (43  I.  C.  C,  510.) 


Mississippi  River  Rates 

Inland  Navigation  Company,  Inc.,  v.  Wabash  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Clark: 

Complainant,  operating  a  barge  line  on  the  Mississippi  river 
between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  New  Orleans, 
La.,  seeks  the  establishment  of  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
with  defendants  on  classes  and  commodities  between  certain 
points  on  their  respective  lines  and  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 
The  commission  holds  that  by  refusing  to  establish  through 
routes  in  connection  with  the  navigation  company  and  joint 
rates  applicable  thereto  not  higher  than  the  joint  all-rail  rates 
between  the  same  points,  in  which  they  participate,  defendants 
unjustly  discriminate  against  complainant  and  subject  traffic 
routed  via  the  barge  line  to  prejudice  and  disadvantage. 

If  carriers  are  permitted  to  apply  higher  rates  for  the  same 
service  on  traffic  routed  over  connecting  water  lines  than  on 
traffic  routed  all  rail,  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  destroy  water 
competition,  and  to  deprive  communities  and  shippers  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  location  upon  navigable  waters. 

Defendants  should  establish  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
with  the  navigation  company  via  St.  Louis,  such  rates  to  be  no 
higher  than  those  in  which  defendants  participate,  on  traflSc 
routed  all  rail  via  St.  Louis  or  East  St.  Louis  between  the  same 
points.     (43  I.  C.  C,  588.) 


Iron  Ore  Rate  Cases 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

This  report  supplements  that  in  41  I.  C.  C,  181,  which  was 
abstracted  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  8,  1916.  The 
supplemental  proceedings  were  desired  by  the  commission  in  or- 
der that  the  amended  schedules  proposed  by  the  respondents  in 
compliance  with  the  findings  of  the  original  report,  might  have 
the  scrutiny  of  the  parties  in  interest  and  the  careful  examination 
of  the  commission  before  a  final  order  is  entered  fixing  the  max- 
imum rates,  charges,  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  for 
the  future  by  their  carriers  in  the  handling  of  their  iron-ore 
traffic. 

The  commission  sees  no  reason  for  modifying  in  general  its 
previous  findings,  and  issues  an  order  giving  effect  to  those  find- 
ings.    Certain  changes,  however,  are  found  necessary. 

In  the  original  report  Donora  and  Monessen  were  put  in  the 
Monessen-Johnstown  group  with  a  rate  of  88  cents  per  long  ton. 
It  is  now  believed  that  they  should  have  been  left  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh-Wheeling group  with  a  rate  of  76  cents.  No  order  is 
entered  to  this  effect,  but  the  carriers  will  be  expected  to  make 
this  change  subject  to  further  consideration  of  the  matter. 

It  is  also  held  that  as  to  shipments  of  ore  handled  over  private 
docks  the  carriers  may  properly  publish  rates  applicable  from  the 
docks  as  such,  and  not  from  the  rail  of  the  vessel.  To  publish 
and  maintain  rates  applicable  from  the  rail  of  the  vessel  on  ship- 
ments handled  over  the  private  docks  would  apparently  make 
those  docks  public  transportation  agencies  and  put  them  under 
the  obligation  to  handle  all  cargoes  offered;  and  the  commission 
does  not  mulcrstand  any  such  arrangement  is  intended  either  by 
the  private  docks  or  by  the  carriers. 
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COURT    NEWS 

Proximate  Cause  of  Injury  to  Passenger 

W  lure  fri)in  tlio  i)laintilT's  testimony  it  appeared  that  the 
proximate  eause  of  the  injury  to  her  on  ahRliting  from  a  car 
was  her  miscalcuhition  as  to  the  distance  from  tlic  step  to  the 
ground,  and  not  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  defendant,  the 
Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  held  the  evidence  did  not  authorize 
the  verdict  against  the  railroad.— Atlanta  Northern  v.  Goode 
(Ga.),  91  S.  E..  886.     Decided  March  20,  1917. 


liable  under  the  act  for  permitting  its  employees  to  work  more 
than  16  hours  in  one  day,  though  it  would  be  liable  if  it  used 
the  crews  of  the  carriers  in  its  operations  and  permitted  them  to 
work  overtime.— Brooklyn  Eastern  Dist.  Terminal  v.  United 
States,  239  Fed.,  287.    Decided  January  9,  1917. 


Liability  oi  Consignor  for  Freight  Charges 

The  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  holds  tiiat  a  railroad  company, 
which,  through  mistake  or  negligence,  has  failed  to  collect 
from  a  consignee  the  charges  due  for  transportation,  is  not 
estopped  from  recovering  them  from  the  consignor  merely  be- 
cause of  failure  to  sue  therefor  until  after  the  consignee  (who 
by  agreement  with  the  consignor  was  liable  for  the  freight)  has 
become  insolvent.— Southern  v.  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.  (Ga.), 
91   S.  E..  876.     Decided  March  15.  1917. 

Excessive  Damages 

The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  verdict  of  $7,000, 
awarded  an  experienced  workman  who  lost  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand,  was  excessive  in  view  of  his  testimony  that  he  was 
laid  up  with  his  hand  for  eight  weeks,  suffered  a  good  deal,  and 
that  he  estimated  his  pain  and  suffering  at  $2,000,  and  his  mental 
pain,  etc.,  at  $1,000;  and  the  verdict  was  reduced  to  $5,000.— 
Lyons  v.  N.  O.,  T.  &  M.  (La.),  74  So.,  584.  Decided  February 
12,  1917.     Rehearing  denied  March  12,  1917. 

Effect  of  Carmack  Amendment 

Under  the  Carmack  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law,  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Southern  district  of 
Georgia  holds  that  a  shipper  cannot  sue  a  subsequent  connecting 
carrier  to  restrain  recovery  of  freight  charges  and  enforce  a  set- 
off against  them  for  damages  to  the  goods  in  shipment  where 
there  is  no  showing  as  to  the  carrier  on  whose  lines  the  damage 
occurred.  The  suit  should  have  been  brought  against  the  initial 
carrier.— Johnson-Brown  Co.  v.  D.  L.  &  W.,  239  Fed.,  590.  De- 
cided February  20,  1917. 

Assumption  of  Risk  by  Employee 

A  railroad  carpenter  was  ordered  by  his  foreman  to  go  into  a 
box  car  on  a  cloudy  day  to  bring  out  a  sack  of  cement.  Owing 
to  the  darkness  he  tripped  over  a  pair  of  scales  which  lay,  not 
improperly,  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  receiving  injuries  for  which 
he  sued  the  company.  The  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
tlie  condition  of  the  light  would  require  of  the  plaintiff  some 
additional  precautions  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care.  His 
means  of  knowing  the  condition  were  equal  to  those  of  his 
master;  therefore  he  assumed  the  risk. — Rush  v.  Southern  (Ga.), 
91   S.  E.,  898.    Decided  March  20,  1917. 

Culverts 

An  owner  of  land  granted  a  right  of  way  to  a  railroad  on 
condition  that  a  cattle  pass  in  a  natural  water  course  be  main- 
tamed.  The  land  was  subsequently  sold  in  parcels,  the  parcels 
on  either  side  of  the  track  being  held  by  different  persons.  In 
an  action  for  injunction  to  restrain  the  railroad  from  filling  up 
the  passageway,  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  holds  that  neither 
owner  had  the  right  to  have  the  cattle  pass  maintained,  but 
the  railroad  could  not  adopt  a  new  plan  for  carrying  away  the 
water  which  would  set  the  water  back  upon  the  land  of  either 
owner  or  retard  the  escape  of  the  water  therefrom.— Treat  v. 
Pryor  (Mich.),  16i  N.  W.,  826.     Decided  March  29,  1917. 


Terminal  Employees  Not  Under  Hours  of  Service  Act 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  circuit,  holds  that  a 
terminal  carrier,  receiving  and  delivering  goods  only  from  or  to 
common  carriers  by  railroad  or  steamship  with  whom  it  had 
contracts,  and  dealing  with  the  shippers  and  consignees  only  as 
agents  for  such  carriers,  is  not  a  "common  carrier"  within  the 
hours   of   service   act.     The   terminal    company   is   therefore   not 


Carrying  Passenger  Beyond  Destination 

in  an  action  against  a  railroad  for  damages  for  carrying  a 
passenger  over  connecting  railroads  on  a  coupon  ticket  past 
her  destination,  the  trial  court  found  that  the  plaintiff  was  told 
by  the  conductor  on  the  train  that  she  would  have  to  change 
cars.  The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  held  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  in  good  faith  rely  on  the  incorrect  statement  of  rail- 
road emi)loyees  before  boarding  the  train  that  it  would  stop  at 
her  destination,  since  if  there  was  negligent  misdirection  in  the 
first  instance,  such  negligence  was  relieved  against  by  the  subse- 
quent timely  giving  by  the  conductor  of  the  true  information, 
which,  if  followed  by  the  plaintiff,  would  have  resulted  in  her 
not  being  carried  beyond  her  destination. — Texas  &  Pacific  v. 
Lathrop  (Tex.),  192  S.  W.,  1,080.  Decided  January  24,  1917. 
Rehearing  denied    February  8,    1917. 


Course  of  Employment 

In  an  action  for  damages  under  the  Federal  Employers'  Lia- 
bility act,  the  evidence  showed  that  the  plaintiff',  a  track  man, 
after  quitting  work  sought  shelter  behind  a  box  car  in  order 
to  watch  his  children  safely  across  the  tracks,  and  while  stand- 
ing there  was  injured  by  another  car  with  defective  brakes,  which 
was  propelled  by  the  wind  against  the  car  behind  which  the 
plaintiff  was  standing.  The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  held 
that  peremptory  instruction  for  the  defendant  was  proper,  the 
employee  being  engaged  in  a  personal  undertaking  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  master  owed  him  no  duty.  Even  though 
the  plaintiff  might  have  been  licensed  to  pass  to  and  fro  across 
the  tracks  at  the  point  where  he  was  injured,  this  would  not 
constitute  a  license  to  stop  and  loiter  on  the  track  at  that  point 
in  the  lee  of  a  car. — Perez  v.  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  (Tex.),  192 
S.  W.,  274.  Decided  Januarv  25,  1917.  Rehearing  denied  Feb- 
ruary  15,   1917. 


Accident  to  Brakeman  Getting  Off  Train  in  Motion 

A  brakeman,  who  had  been  notified  by  the  conductor  that  there 
would  be  switching  to  do  at  a  particular  station,  notified  the 
engineer  of  that  fact,  and,  while  the  train  was  slackening  for  the 
station,  alighted  from  the  engine.  Although  the  platform  was 
constructed  in  the  usual  manner,  being  slightly  elevated  above 
the  tracks,  and  was  safe,  the  brakeman  slipped  or  fell  under  the 
engine  and  was  killed.  The  rules  of  the  company  mstructed 
brakemen  to  exercise  care  for  their  own  safety,  but  did  not  for- 
bid them  to  get  on  or  off  trains  in  motion.  In  an  action  for  the 
brakeman's  death  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  the  cause  of 
his  fall.  The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  company 
could  not  be  held  liable,  being  obviously  free  from  negligence. — 
Fields'  Admr.  v.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio   (Ky.),  192  S.  W.,  505. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Rule — Kansas 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  formulates  the  stop,  look  and  listen 
rule  as  followed  in  that  state  as  follows :  One  who  proposes 
to  cross  a  railroad  at  a  crossing  must  look  and  listen.  It  is  not 
required,  in  that  slate,  that  a  person  must  necessarily  stop  in 
order  to  look  and  listen,  unless  the  surroundings  and  circum- 
stances demand  that  unusual  prudence.  If  the  circumstances  do 
demand  such  prudence,  then  there  is  a  duty  to  stop,  look  and 
listen.  ,\  person  attempted  to  drive  an  automobile  over  a  cross- 
ing in  front  of  a  fast  speeding  train,  which  he  could  have  seen 
approaching  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  The 
approach  to  the  crossing  was  muddy,  steep  and  slippery,  and 
there  was  a  depression  of  three  inches  between  the  rails.  This 
caused  the  engine  of  the  automobile  to  stop  in  the  depression. 
The  train  was  then  so  near  that  it  could  not  be  eluded,  and  the 
automobilist's  wife  was  killed.  In  an  action  against  the  com- 
pany it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence,  which  barred  his  recovery  for  damages  notwith- 
standing the  negligence  of  the  company  in  maintaining  the  de- 
fective crossing. — Bunton  v.  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  (Kan.).  163 
Pac,  801.     Decided  March   10,  1917. 
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"Dangerous  Attraction"  Case 

Action  was  brought  for  injury  to  a  young  boy  by  the  falling 
of  some  of  the  ties  in  a  pile  on  a  right  of  way  near  a  highway, 
while  he  and  another  boy  were  climbing  up  and  down  the  pile. 
The  railroad  knew  that  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  were  ac- 
customed to  play  on  the  ties,  and  that  they  were  attractive  to 
them.  It  also  knew  that  for  weeks  and  months  other  boys  had 
climbed  and  played  on  the  pile  without  causing  any  of  the  ties 
to  fall.  The  ties  were  peeled,  hewn  on  both  sides,  and  piled 
eight  high  in  rows,  as  close  together  as  possible.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  it  was  necessary  or  customary  to  brace  ties  so  piled. 
The  pile,  made  by  the  seller  of  the  ties,  was  at  the  appropriate 
place  for  the  use  of  the  ties  l)y  the  company.  The  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit,  held  that  this  evidence  was  insufficient 
to  fix  any  liability  on  the  railroad  company. — Great  Northern  v. 
Willard,  238  Fed.;  714. 


Unexplained  Accident  to  Brakeman 

A  brakeman  while  walking  between  two  tracks  to  reach  the 
cars  on  which  he  was  working  was  passed  by  another  train  and 
struck  and  injured  by  some  object  which  he  thought  felt  like 
iron.  In  an  action  against  the  company  there  was  no  evidence 
that  anything  projected  from  the  passing  train,  although  it  was 
contended  that  firemen  frequently  allowed  fire  hooks  to  extend 
over  the  side,  and  that  under  the  doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loquitur 
the  burden  of  explaining  the  injury  was  on  the  defendant.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  circuit,  held  that  as  the  pre- 
sumption which  the  jury  may  make  cannot  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion for  another  presumption,  and  as  trains  frequently  catch 
and  throw  heavy  objects  which  may  injure  persons  in  proximity, 
the  plaintifT's  showing  was  not  enough  to  take  the  case  to  the 
jury. — Smith  v.  Pennsylvania,  239  Fed.,  103.  Decided  Januarv 
12,  1917. 

Hours  of  Service  Act — Yardmasters 

In  an  action  for  a  penalty  under  the  hours  of  service  act,  the 
question  was  whether  the  yardmasters  whose  number  of  hours 
of  service  exceeds  that  of  "operators  and  train  despatchers,"  should 
be  limited  to  a  like  number.  The  company's  rules  gave  a  yard- 
master  charge  of  the  movement  of  trains  within  the  parts  of 
the  yard  limits  assigned  to  him.  Freight  conductors  were  re- 
quired to  obey  his  orders.  He  was  furnished  by  the  railroad 
with  a  telephone  to  use  in  performing  his  duties.  The  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  held  that 
the  yardmaster  was  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  limiting  the 
time  of  continuous  service  of  any  operator,  train  despatcher,  or 
other  employee  who  by  the  use  of  telephone  delivers  orders  per- 
taining to  train  movements. — United  States  v.  Pennsylvania,  239 
Fed.,  576.     Decided  February  14,  1917. 


Warning  Employees  and  Promulgating  Rules 

.\  freight  handler  sued  for  injuries  received  in  transferring 
steel  rails  from  one  box  car  to  another  standing  at  the  same 
platform,  on  a  two-w-heeled  truck.  A  change  of  level  caused  a 
slipping  of  a  rail  against  one  of  the  handles  of  the  truck,  whereby 
the  plaintiff's  thumb  was  broken.  The  charges  of  negligence 
were:  CI)  Failure  to  warn;  (2)  failure  to  furnish  adequate 
help;  (3)  failure  to  properly  equip  the  truck;  (4)  failure  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  governing  the  plaintiff's  conduct.  The  Iowa 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  dangers  in  transferring  steel  rails 
from  one  car  to  another,  under  such  circumstances,  are  so  ob- 
vious, and  the  work  and  tools  used  so  simple,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  warning  by  the  employer.  Nor  was  there  anything 
in  the  evidence  to  justify  a  finding  that  there  was  any  violation 
of  duty  to  promulgate  rules.  Ordinarily  the  duty  to  promulgate 
rules  only  arises  when  there  is  a  plurality  of  employees  who  are 
so  related  to  each  other  in  their  work  that  rules  become  neces- 
sary in  order  to  protect  each  against  danger  from  the  act  of  the 
other.  Assuming  that  an  employment  might  he  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  cast  on  the  employer  the  duty  to  promulgate  rules 
for  governing  the  conduct  of  a  single  employee  as  a  method 
of  protection  to  him  as  against  his  own  act,  there  is  no  room 
for  application  of  such  a  rule  in  a  case  like  the  present.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  failure  to  furnish  adequate  help  or  properly 
equip  the  truck.  It  was  held  that  a  verdict  for  the  defendant 
was  properlv  directed. — Rhodes  v.  R.  T.  (Iowa),  161  N.  W.,  652. 
Decided   March   12,    1917. 


Maintenance  of  Industry  Tracks 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that,  while  a  railroad  com- 
pany cannot  be  compelled,  under  the  State  Public  Utilities  act, 
at  its  own  expense  to  lay  a  track  to  a  point  arbitrarily  selected 
by  a  shipper,  where  such  connection  would  not  be  reasonably 
practicable,  or  would  materially  increase  the  hazard  of  the 
operation  of  the  railroad,  or  the  prospective  business  would  not 
justify  the  expense  of  such  connection,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  company  cannot  arbitrarily  refuse  to  furnish  such  connection 
on  such  terms  as  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  may  prescribe 
as  to  cost  and  maintenance  where  such  connection  is  reasonably 
practicable,  and  can  be  installed  and  used  without  materially  in- 
creasing the  hazard  of  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  and  where 
the  business  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  received  by 
the  company  over  such  connection  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expense. — Commission  v.  Lake  Erie  &  Western  CIll.).  Decided 
February  21,  1917.     Rehearing  denied  April  4,  1917. 


Transportation  and  Switching  Rates 

The  .Ark;uisas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  test  of  distinction 
tietween  "transportation"  and  "switching"  service  of  freight  cars, 
for  which  different  rates  are  set  by  the  State  railroad  commis- 
sion, is  not  only  whether  the  switching  service  follows  transporta- 
tion, but  whether  the  movement  of  cars  is  under  the  yardmaster's 
direction,  in  which  case  it  is  switching  service,  or  under  the  train- 
master's direction,  in  which  case  it  is  transportation  service.  The 
fact  tliat  the  entire  freight  service  rendered  by  a  railroad  company 
is  confined  to  its  own  side  or  switching  tracks  will  not  prevent  it 
from  i)cing  transportation  service.  In  an  action  against  a  rail- 
road for  unjust  discrimination  it  is  held  that  the  state  railroad 
commission's  regulations  fixing  carload  rates  for  switching 
freight  cars  within  terminal  districts  of  the  cities  of  Little  Rock 
and  .\rgenta  instead  of  tonnage  rates  as  required  for  transporta- 
tion are  not  unreasonable,  and  the  court  had  no  right  to  disturb 
such  regulations.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed  and 
the  complaint  dismissed. — St.  Louis,  I.  M.  &  S.  v.  Clark  P.  B.  Co. 
(Ark.),  192  S.  W.  382.     Decided  February  19,  1917. 

UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Assumption    of    Risk — Supreme    Court's    Exercise    of    Jurisdiction 

The  federal  safety  appliance  acts  prohibit  a  carrier  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  from  hauling  a  car  with  a  defective 
coupler,  if  it  can  be  repaired  at  the  place  where  the  defect  was 
discovered.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  received  such  a  car  at  one 
of  its  yards.  The  local  car  inspector  and  repairer,  who  dis- 
covered the  defect,  undertook  to  make  the  repairs.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  coupler,  and  for  this  a  jack  was  the  ap- 
propriate appliance.  None  having  been  furnished  him,  he  sat 
down  under  the  coupler  and  raised  it  with  his  shoulder,  which 
was  thereby  seriously  strained.  For  the  purpose  of  making  sim- 
ilar repairs  the  repairer  had  repeatedly  asked  the  chief  car  in- 
spector for  a  jack;  and  a  few  weeks  before  the  accident  he 
had  been  promised  one.  He  sued  the  company  under  the  fed- 
eral employers'  liability  act  in  a  state  court  of  South  Carolina, 
and  testified  to  the  above  facts.  The  case  was  tried  twice  before 
a  jury,  and  was  twice  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Carolina.  At  the  first  trial  the  court  directed  a  non-suit  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  assumed  the  risk.  The  Supreme 
Court  set  aside  the  non-suit  (102  S.  C,  276).  holding  that  in 
view  of  the  promise  to  supply  a  jack,  the  question  of  assumption 
of  risk  should  have  been  left  to  the  jury.  At  the  second  trial 
the  defendant's  request  for  a  directed  verdict  on  the  grounds  both 
that  the  plaintiff  had  assumed  the  risk  and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  negligence  on  the  railroad's  part  was  refused,  and 
judgment  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  State  Supreme  Court 
licld  the  trial   court  had   properly  left  the  case   to  the  jury. 

On  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  was 
held  that  no  clear  and  palpable  error  was  shown  which  would 
justify  the  court  in  disturbing  that  ruling.  The  court  followed 
Great  Northern  v.  Knapp,  240  U.  S.,  464,466.  another  case  under 
the  same  statute,  where  the  question  of  assumption  of  risk  was 
left  to  the  jury,  the  court  there  saying:  "Having  regard  to  the 
appropriate  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  we  should 
not  disturb  the  decision  upon  a  question  of  this  sort  unless  error 
is  palpable."  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter  and  Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
RcvnoVls  dissented. — Seaboard  .Air  Line  v.  Lorick.  Decided 
April   23.    1917. 
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Railway  Officers 


iiiiiiiiiiiiininiiHi iiiiiii niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii: 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Macy  Nicholson  has  been  elected  assistant  to  vice-president 
of  the  Great  Northern,  with  oflice  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.  S.  Abernethy,  assistant  engineer  of  construction  of  the 
Soutiiern  Railway  System  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  general  agent,  with  office  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
vice  E.  M.  Durham,  Jr.,  promoted. 

G.  F.  Tucker,  auditor  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  at  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  newly  created  position  of  con- 
troller, in  charge  of  accounting  and  freight  claims  as  heretofore, 
with  office  at  Gulfport,  and  the  position  of  auditor  has  been 
abolished. 

Robert  Bruce  Scott,  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral solicitor  with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  system.  Kenneth 
F.  Burgess  has  been  appointed  general  attorney  succeeding  Rob- 
ert Bruce  Scott,  promoted. 

The  title  of  Norman  Call,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac,  and  the  Washington 
Southern,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  changed  to  assistant  to 
president,  with  the  same  duties  as  in  the  past  and  such  others 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  president. 

E.  Miller,  auditor  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  controller  of  the  Southern  Railway 
system,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  authority  of 
R.  F.  Heath,  auditor,  and  of  Charles  Patton,  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  Southern  at  Cincinnati,  has  been  extended  over  the  New 
Orleans  &  Northeastern;  J.  S.  Powell  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant auditor  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern,  with  office 
at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Operating 

Ralph  Peters,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  with  office  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  assigned 
to  special  duties. 

The  title  of  W.  D.  Duke,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  and  the  Washington 
Southern,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  changed  to  general 
superintendent.  Mr.  Duke  will  continue  in  charge  of  operation 
as  in  the  past. 

James  T.  Colbert,  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Shaw- 
mut  at  Kittanning,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  superin- 
tendent, with  headquarters  at  Kittanning,  and  Delmar  D.  Lucore 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  telegraph  and  '  signals, 
with  headquarters  at  Kittanning,  vice  C.  L.  Lathrop,  resigned. 

F.  M.  Nowell,  trainmaster  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  division  superin- 
tendent of  the  newly  created  Wabash  Detroit  Terminal,  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  A.  F.  Helm,  division  super- 
intendent of  the  Wabash  at  Detroit,  has  been  transferred  to 
Montpelier,  Ohio. 

F.  E.  Claritj^  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  maanger  of  the  Utah  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  vice  F.  R.  Rockwell,  deceased,  and  L.  F.  Wilson 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  transportation,  with  head- 
quarters at  Denver,  vice  Mr.   Clarity. 

Samuel  E.  Miller  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  office  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Warren  C.  Kendall, 
superintendent  of  transportation,  who  is  now  in  Washington  to 
serve  under  the  Council  for  National  Defense  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  American  Railway  Association. 

D.  L.  Sommerville,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  division 
of  the  New  York  Central  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Mohawk  division  with  office  at 
Albany,  succeeding  D.  W.  Dinan,  promoted ;  L.  S.  Emery,  super- 
intendent of  the  Ontario  division  at  Oswego,  succeeds  Mr.  Som- 


merville, and  II.  Scott,  assistant  superintendent  at  Jersey  Shore, 
I'a.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ontario  division, 
witli  headquarters  at  Oswego,  succeeding  Mr.  Emery. 

William  A.  Hayes,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  llie  Madison  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  with 
luadquarters  at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  as  has  already  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  was  born  on  December  25,  1863,  at  Mountain 
.\sli,  South  Wales.  He  began  railway  work  on  February  20, 
18S0,  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  served  in  station 
service  until  October,  1884,  and  then  entered  train  service  as  a 
freight  brakeman.  In  December,  1887,  he  was  appointed  a  con- 
ductor, and  in  March,  1909,  was  promoted  to  trainmaster  on  the 
Madison  division.  On  March  25,  1912,  he  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant superintendent,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  same  road,  as  above 
noted. 

Thomas  S.  Kinnersley,  whose  appointment  as  car  service 
agent  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  office  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  was  noted  in  these  column s  two  weeks  ago,  was  born 
at  Logan,  Utah,  on 
April  24,  1878.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of 
Utah  for  a  year,  and 
completed  his  education 
with  a  two-year  course 
at  a  business  college. 
On  March  7,  1903,  he 
entered  railway  service 
as  a  stenographer  with 
the  Oregon  Short  Line 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  In 
1905  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  general 
superintendent,  and  in 
the  following  year  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  to 
the  car  service  agent. 
On  March  1,  1915,  he 
was  promoted  to  chief 
clerk  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  transporta- 
tion,   and   now   becomes, 

as  noted  above,  car  service  agent,  succeeding  to  part  of  the 
duties  of  E.  C.  Manson,  promoted  to  superintendent  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  Union  Pacific  system. 

L.  T.  Foster  has  been  appointed  terminal  trainmaster  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  jurisdiction  over  Richmond  terminals; 
H.  A.  Benton,  trainmaster  at  Abbeville,  S.  C,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster,  with  office  at  Richmond,  Va.,  vice  J.  R.  Query,  pro- 
moted; C.  D.  Thornton,  trainmaster  at  Hamlet,  N.  C,  succeeds 
Mr.  Benton;  A.  L.  Pritchett,  trainmaster  at  Hamlet,  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster,  with  jurisdiction  over  Wilmington,  Mon- 
roe, and  Charlotte  districts  and  Caroleen  branch,  vice  Mr. 
Thornton ;  W.  G.  Jones,  assistant  tra,inmaster  at  Hamlet,  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  jurisdiction  oyer  the  Raleigh 
and  Hamlet  districts,  and  Pittsboro  branch,  vice  Mr.  Pritchett; 
R.  Hill,  chief  despatcher  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  at  Atlanta,  vice  T.  H.  Furman,  transferred,  and  E.  C. 
McDonald  succeeds  Mr.  Hill. 

Augustus  E.  Ruffer,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
transportation,  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has 
already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  July  23, 
1875,  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  He  began  railway  work  on  October 
19,  1889,  with  the  Erie  as  a  messenger,  and  served  for  two 
years  in  the  despatcher's  and  superintendent's  office.  He  then 
was  appointed  an  assistant  clerk  to  the  chief  despatcher,  and 
from  1894  to  1896  was  a  clerk  in  the  superintendent's  office. 
From  1896  to  September,  1905,  he  served  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  transportation  consecutively  as  file  clerk,  ac- 
cident clerk,  special  car  tracer,  manifest  clerk,  assistant  chief 
clerk  and  chief  clerk.  On  September  1,  1905,  he  left  the  service 
of  the  Erie  to  become  special  agent  in  the  operating  department 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  which  position  he  held  until  October  1, 
1906,  when  he  returned  to  the  Erie  as  special  agent  in  the  oper- 
ating department.  On  May  1,  1911,  he  was  appointed  train- 
master on  the  Susquehanna  division,  and  from  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  December,  1915,  he  was  assistant  superintendent 
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on  the  New  York  division,  with  headquarters  at  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  di- 
vision at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  December  1,  1915,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Daniel  W.  Dinan,  superintendent  of  the  Mohawk  division  of 
the  New  York  Central,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Second  district,  with  headquarters 
at  Buffalo.  He  was  born  on  November  14,  1866,  at  Whiteport, 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  New  Paltz  Academy  in  June,  1883. 
He  began  railway  work  the  following  December  as  station  agent 
and  telegrapher  on  the  West  Shore.  He  subsequently  served 
from  March,  1886,  to  November,  1900,  as  train  despatches  on  the 
West  Shore  at  Kingston,  and  then  consecutively  as  trainmaster 
and  chief  trainmaster  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Jersey  Shore, 
Pa..  He  was  later  appointed  assistant  superintendent,  at  the 
same  place,  and  from  May,  1906,  to  April,  1911,  was  superin- 
tendent at  Corning,  N.  Y.  On  April  1,  1911,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Mohawk  division,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Traffic 

W.  H.  Bennett  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Southern  Railway  System,  with  headquarters  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

R.  E.  Barnhart  has  been  appointed  commercial  freight  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Huntington, 
W.    Va. 

R.  P.  Mount,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Frank  Koch,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  resigned  to  accept 
service   with    another   company. 

Robert  A.  Dennis,  secretary  and  chief  clerk  to  the  director  of 
traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific  System  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Brady,  assistant  manager  of  the  department  of  tours 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western-Union  Pacific  Lines,  with  of- 
fice at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  in  New  York  City. 

Waldo  G.  Paine,  vice-president  and  traffic  manager  of  the 
Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Spokane,   Portland  &  Seattle,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

M.  L.  Harris,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Maine 
Central  at  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  general  passenger 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  the  same  place,  vice  H.  D.  Waldron, 
deceased,  and  the  office  of  assistant  general  passenger  agent  has 
been  abolished. 

C.  Schonfelder,  Jr.,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  J.  B.  Payne, 
promoted.  A  sketch  and  photograph  of  Mr.  Schonfelder  ap- 
peared in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  June  2,  1916,  page  1200. 

C.  H.  Caswell,  general  agent,  freight  department  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  granted 
an  extended  leave  of  absence,  having  been  commissioned  a  cap- 
tain in  the  quartermaster's  reserve  corps  and  ordered  to  active 
duty.  M.  T.  Craney,  assistant  general  agent,  freight  department, 
will  assume  Mr.  Caswell's  duties  during  his  absence. 

Albert  C.  Mclntyre,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with 
office  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  succeeding  E.  H.  Schuttenberg,  resigned 
to  go  into  other  business,  and  H.  A.  Leech,  traveling  freight 
agent,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
succeeding  F.  N.  Hatt,  resigned  to  go  into  other  business. 

R.  H.  Morris,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  and  the  office  of 
assistant  general  freight  agent  has  been  abolished.  A  portrait  of 
Mr.  Morris  and  a  sketch  of  his  railway  career  were  published 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  February  9,  1917,  page  247. 


VV.  B.  Ryan,  commercial  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  J.  G.  Johnstone,  traveling  freight  agent  at 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with  the 
same  headquarters,  succeeding  W.  B.  Ryan,  promoted.  A.  C. 
Worthington,  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

Dwight  C.  Morgan,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  en- 
gineer of  the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut,  with  headquarters  at 
Brookville,  Pa. 

Bernard  Blum,  acting  division  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, lines  east  of  Paradise,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Edward  Bird  Ashby,  chief  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  consulting  engineer  with  head- 
quarters at  the  same  place.     Mr.  Ashby  was  born  on  May  23, 

1864,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  graduated  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Troy,  in 
1886.  He  began  railway 
work  later  in  the  same 
year  in  the  office  of  the 
engineer  maintenance  of 
way  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Erie,  now  a  part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. He  subsequently 
served  consecutively  to 
1897  as  supervisor  and 
engineer  on  the  same 
road.  From  1897  to  1899 
he  was  principal  assist- 
ant engineer  mainten- 
ance of  way  on  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  and  then, 
to  1900,  was  assistant 
engineer  maintenance  of 
way  on  the  Lehigh  Valley.  He  then  served  for  eight  years  as 
engineer  maintenance  of  way,  and  in  1908  was  appointed  chief 
engineer,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  consulting  engineer  of  the  same  road,  as  above 
noted. 

Louis  Yager,  acting  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  lines  east  of  Paradise,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  maintenance  of  way,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

E.  L.  Martin,  resident  engineer  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  succeeding  A.  A. 
Matthews,   transferred. 

E.  F.  Mitchell,  group  engineer  of  the  Western  group  of  the 
Presidents'  Conference  Committee  on  Federal  Valuation,  has 
been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  C.  H.  Chamberlin,  ef- 
fective April  1.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  born  in  July,  1864,  and  was 
educated  in  private  schools.  He  entered  railway  service  in  1882 
as  an  employee  of  the  construction  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  remained  with  this  road  in  various  capacities  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  departments  until  1887.  From 
that  time  to  1890,  he  was  division  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  from  1890  to  1892  assistant  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  surveys  and  track  construction,  and  drafts- 
man for  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
private,  civil  and  mining  engineering  practice  in  Colorado  until 
1900,  when  he  returned  to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  as  assistant 
engineer.  From  1901  to  1904  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  San 
Luis  Valley  Land  &  Mining  Company  in  Colorado,  and  from 
1905  to  1912  was  engineer  of  construction  and  chief  engineer  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific.  For  the  next  four  years  he  was  engaged  in 
private  practice  as  consulting  engineer  until  his  appointment  as 
group  engineer  of  the  western  group  of  the  Presidents'  Confer- 
ence  Committee   on   Federal   Valuation. 
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Geoige  T.  Il.iiui,  wliose  rcsiffiiation  as  division  fiiRiiiecr  of 
the  JJelavvare.  Laci<a\vanna  &  W'cstorn  was  announced  in  these 
columns  last  weeU.  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
L  e  h  i  g  h  Valley,  with 
headquarters  at  N  e  w 
York,  lie  was  born  at 
Elizabeth.  X.  J.,  and  be- 
gan railway  work  as  a 
rodman  on  the  National 
Docks  Railway,  now  a 
part  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley. Later  he  became 
principal  assistant  en- 
gineer, and  assisted  in 
the  construction  of  piers, 
warehouses  and  other 
parts  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley's Jersey  City  ter- 
minals at  National 
Docks.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  serv- 
ing consecutively  as  as- 
sistant engineer,  terminal 
engineer  and  division  en- 
gineer, in  charge  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  division,  and  now 
returns  to  the  Lehigh  \'alley  as  chief  engineer,  as  above  noted. 
Mr.  Hand  as  a  consulting  engineer  has  also  carried  out  im- 
portant work  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  for  the 
cities  of  Newark  and  Perth  Amboy,  and  in  the  construction 
of  tidewater  terminals  in  both  North  America  and  South 
America. 

Purchasing 

The  otHce  of  H.  F.  Lowther,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  at  New  York,  has  been 
abolished. 

H.  P.  S'p.anks.  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent 
succeeding   T.  P.  Harrison,  resigned. 

T.  H.  Ryan  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  Ala- 
bama &  Vicksburg,  and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific, 
succeeding  W.  J.  Kelleher,  who  has  resigned  to  go  into  other 
business. 

W.  A.  Summerhayes,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral at  Burnside  Shops,  111.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  pur- 
chasing agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  and  William  Davidson, 
assistant  general  storekeeper  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed storekeeper. 

On  May  1  the  stores  and  purchasing  departments  of  the 
Wabash  were  separated;  Ernest  Baxter  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral storekeeper,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  vice  A.  J.  Sewing, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  other  duties,  reporting  to  J.  E.  Taussig, 
vice-president  at  St.  Louis. 

Special 

Andrew  Gibson,  formerly  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  lines  east  of  Paradise,  Mont.,  with  office  at  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  who  was  granted  leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
ill  health,  has  now  returned  to  duty  and  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  tie-treating  and  timber  preserving  plants,  succeeding 
Lowrv   Smith,  assigned   to  other  duties. 


OBITUARY 

D.  J.  McDonald,  a  retired  railroad  contractor,  died  on  his  farm 
near  .\urora.  111.,  on  .\pril  26,  aged  60  years.  His  last  active 
work  was  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Tidewater 
Railway  through  the  coal  regions  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 
He  retired  from  business  about  seven  years  ago. 


Lumber  Production  in  1916.— A  total  computed  lumber  cut 
for  the  irnited  States  in  1916  of  39,807,251,000  board  feet  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Forest  Service.  Southern  yellow  pine  with  a 
total  of  14,975,000,000  feet  forms  37.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  cut. 
Douglas  fir,  its  nearest  competitor,  is  credited  with  5,416,000,000; 
while  oak,  witli  a  cut  of  3,500,000,000,  is  third. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Ciiic.xgo,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  reported  in  last  week's 
issue  as  contemplating  the  purchase  of  65  locomotives,  has  is- 
sued a  formal  inquiry  for  these  locomotives. 

TjiE  Illinois  Northern,  which  has  been  figuring  on  the  pur- 
chase of  two  locomotives  within  the  past  few  weeks,  has  with- 
drawn from  the  market  on  account  of  the  high  prices  quoted. 

The  Russian  Government  was  reported  in  last  week's  issue 
as  having  ordered  60  Decapod  type  freight  engines  from  the 
Bakhvin  Locomotive  Works.  This  order  should  have  been  given 
as  75  engines.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  according  to  a 
recent  statement  of  President  Alba  B.  Johnson,  is  now  working 
on  three  orders  from  the  Russian  government  totaling  278  en- 
gines, all  of  which  are  to  be  completed  this  year.  These  orders 
have  been  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  and  include  in 
addition  to  the  75  mentioned  above,  63  narrow  gage  Mallet  type 
locomotives,  reported  last  week,  and  150  Decapod  locomotives,  re- 
ported some  time  ago. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Chic-\go  &  Alton  is  reported  as  inquiring  for  500  50-ton 
coal  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  1,625 
steel  underframes  for  box  cars. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has  issued  inquiries  for  50 
55-ton    all   steel    gondola   cars. 

The  Salt  Lake  &  Utah  will  come  into  the  market  in  the 
near  future  for  about  35  gondolas. 

The  Solvay  Process  Company  has  ordered  20  hopper  cars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Lorain  Steel  Company  has  ordered  25  gondola  cars 
from    the   Ralston    Steel   Car   Company. 

The  Lake  Milling  &  Smelting  Company  has  ordered  5 
liopper  cars  from  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Dayton  &  Goose  Creek,  a  line  now  under  construction, 
and  of  which  R.  S.  Sterling,  928  Chronicle  building,  Houston, 
Tex.,  is  president,  will  come  into  the  market  shortly  for  a  num- 
ber  of   freight   cars. 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  February  16  as  inquiring  for  50  gondola,  25  box  and 
25  flat  cars,  has  ordered  50  gondolas  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company,  25  box  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company, 
and  25  flat  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


IRON   AND    STEEL 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  ordered  steel  for  a  viaduct 
at  Shelbyville,  111.,  298  tons,  from  the  Decatur  Bridge  Company. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  for  30,000  tons  of  rails  for  delivery  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1918. 

The  Chicago  Union  Station  Company  has  ordered  3,090 
tons  of  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  viaducts 
at   Polk   and   Taylor   streets. 


SIGNALING 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  ordered  from  the  Gen- 
eral Railway  Signal  Company  materials  for  a  mechanical  inter- 
locking at  Parsons,  Kan. ;  Saxby  &  Farmer  machine,  30  work- 
ing levers  and  2  spare  spaces.  The  General  Railway  Signal 
Company  has  also  received  an  order  for  another  machine,  from 
the  same  road,  to  be  installed  at  Fairland,  Okla.,  16  levers;  also 
orders  from  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Chicago,  North 
Shore  &  Milwaukee,  the  Pere  Marquette,  the  Denver,  Laramie 
&   North   Western,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &   Santa  Fe. 
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John  \\  .  L)i.\,  assistant  general  manager  of  sales  and  structural 
engineer  of  die  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  died  at  Atlantic  City 
April  2M. 

Charles  Whiting  Baker  has  resigned  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
luigineering  Xews-Record,  New  York,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by    F.    E.    Schmitt. 

Charles  F.  Murray,  general  patent  counsel  for  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  patent  law 
l)ractice   at   Ciiicago. 

J.  T.  Luscombe  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Paxton-.Mitchell  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  ef- 
fective   May    I,    1917. 

The  Goodwin  Car  Company  announces  the  removal  of  its  Chi- 
cago office  on  April  28  from  10  South  La  Salle  street  to  10 
East  Jackson   Boulevard. 

John  G.  Barry  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  of 
the  General  Electric  Company.  Mr.  Barry  has  long  been  man- 
ager  of   the   company's    railway   department,   and  is   well  known 

throughout  the  electrical 
industry.  Fie  began  his 
lousiness  career  as  a 
production  clerk  for  the 
Thomson-Houston  Com- 
pany at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in 
1890.  Soon,  however, 
he  was  transferred  to 
the  company's  Boston 
office  in  the  commercial 
department.  In  1892  the 
Thomson-Houston  Com- 
pany and  the  Edison 
General  Electric  Com- 
pany w^ere  united  to 
form  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  and  two 
years  later  Mr.  Barry  was 
transferred  to  Schenec- 
tady in  the  railway  de- 
partment. He  was  soon 
made  assistant  manager 
of  the  railway  depart- 
ment, and  in  1507  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  department. 
Mr.  Barry  will  continue  his  present  duties  as  manager  of  the 
railway  department. 

Brown  &;  Company,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  makers  of  fine  irons 
and  steels,  has  changed  the  location  of  its  New  York  office  from 
50  Church  street  to  Room  2038,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

The  Railway  Electric  Switch  &  Supply  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  with  a 
capital  stock  of  .$1,500,000.  The  company  will  manufacture  rail- 
way switches  and  allied  products. 

Harry  C.  Quest,  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  railway  specialty 
business,  has  associated  himself  with  A.  A.  Ridgway  under  the 
firm  name  of  Ridgway-Quest  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paints  and  varnishes  for  the  railway  field.  A  large 
and  well  appointed  plant  has  been  equipped   for  this  purpose. 

J.  W.  E)ectrick.  for  some  years  general  manager  of  the  Re- 
public Iron  &-  Steel  Company.  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  second  vice-president  and  also  a  director  of  the  company. 
The  title  of  general  manager  has  lieen  abolished,  but  Mr.  Dee- 
trick  will  continue  to  exercise  supervision  over  operations  at  all 
of  the  plants  and  will  be  known  as  second  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation. 

The  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  has  appointed 
Atkinson  &  Utech,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York,  its  eastern 
sales  agents,  to  handle  its  business  in  eastern  territory  and  all 
export  business  where  the  purchasing  is  done  in  New  York.   The 
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Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company  has  also  appointed  the  follow- 
ing representatives  :  V.  J.  Burry,  mechanical  engineer,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago;  Jos,  F.  Leonard,  Mutual  building,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  W.  M.  McClintock,  Hackney  building,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Alfred  Connor,  Majestic  building,  Denver,  Col.;  F.  F. 
Bodler,  Monadnock  block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  W.  F.  McKenney, 
Portland,   Ore. ;   S.   I.  Wailes,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hubbard  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  shovels, 
spades,  scoops,  railway  track  tools  and  other  steel  specialties, 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  Bcall  Brothers,  Alton,  111.,  shovel  man- 
ufacturers, as  well  as  the  Jackson  Shovel  &  Tool  Company, 
Montpelier,  Ind.  In  the  future  these  two  plants  will  be  oper- 
ated as  i)ranches  of  the  Pittsburgh  factory  under  the  former 
titles  of  Beall  Brothers  and  the  Jackson  Shovel  &  Tool  Company. 
Hubbard  &  Co.  has  also  acquired  control  of  the  Ohio  Shovel  & 
Stamping  Company,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  and  the  shovel  works 
of  the  Husey-Binns  Company,  Charleroi,  Pa.  The  equipment  of 
these  plants  will  be  moved  to  Pittsburgh  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  home  plant.  In  addition  new  buildings  will  also  be 
erected  and  equipped  with  machinery  for  making  rolled  or  one- 
piece  shovels.  Another  plant,  that  of  the  Beall  Tool  Works  at 
East  Alton,  111.,  has  been  taken  over,  and  will  make  railroad  track 
tools,  hammers,  sledges  and  other  products.  The  officers  of  the 
consolidated  company  are  John  W.  Hubbard,  president;  S.  A. 
Rankin,  treasurer ;  Joseph  Y.  Smith,  manager  of  the  shovel  de- 
partment; A.  F.  Zinsmaster,  manager  of  the  washer  and  special 
stamping  department,  and  William  S.  Remmel,  manager  of  the 
railroad  and  tool  department. 

William  Lodge,  president  of  the  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine 
Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  suddenly  last  Monday. 
William  Lodge  was  born  in  Leeds,  England,  in  1848.  He  at- 
tended the  cornmon  schools  until  at  the  age  of  17  he  became  an 
apprentice  at  the  machine  shops  of  Fairburn  &  Co.,  of  Leeds, 
where  his  term  of  indenture  covered  four  years.  He  then  came 
to  the  United  States  and  resided  in  Philadelphia  until  1872,  when 
he  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  shortly  afterward  became  foreman 
in  the  shops  of  Steptoe,  McFarland.  Nottingham  &  Co.  The 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  John  Steptoe,  was  the  first  machine- 
tool  manufacturer  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  x\fter  eight  years 
with  this  concern,  Mr.  Lodge  entered  into  partnership  with 
William  Barker,  and  they  conducted  a  successful  business  in  the 
manufacture  of  machine  tools  under  the  firm  name  of  Lodge, 
Barker  &  Co.  In  1886  Mr.  Barker  disposed  of  his  interest  to 
Charles  Davis,  and  the  company  was  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  Lodge  &  Davis.  Six  years  later,  in  1892,  Mr.  Lodge 
withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  the  same  year  organized  the  Ohio 
Machine  Tool  Company,  the  organization  being  continued  till 
1893,  when  he  became  associated  with  Murray  Shipley,  and  the 
present  company  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Lodge 
&  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Lodge  was 
president.  Mr.  Lodge  was  the  author  of  "Rules  of  Management 
with  Practical  Instructors  on  Machine  Building."  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  join- 
ing the  societv  in  1890. 


"Industrial    America,"  a  Trade   Directory  for  Use  in  Russia 

The  American-Russian  Ciiamljcr  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
announces  that  the  1918  edition  of  Industrial  America,  the  hand- 
book of  industrial,  commercial  and  financial  information,  to- 
gether with  a  classified  trade  directory  of  American  firms  for 
use  in  Russia,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  American  manu- 
facturers who  are  interested  in  the  Russian  field  are  invited 
to  forward  to  the  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in- 
formation regarding  their  firms  and  their  products  for  listing  in 
the  trade  directory  section  of  the  handbook.  There  is  no  charge 
for  such  listing,  the  purpose  of  the  director}'  being  to  place  before 
Russian  purchasers  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  list 
possible  of  responsible  American  firms  who  can  supply  the  wants 
of  Russian  consumers.  Proper  forms  for  supplying  information 
for  the  trade  directory  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  American- 
Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Woolworth  building,  New  York. 

It  is  planned  to  make  Industrial  America  an  annual  feature 
in  the  movement  to  establish  permanent  trade  relations  between 
the  L^nited  States  and  Russia.  The  first  edition  of  Industrial 
America,  which  was  issued  last  year,  is  a  book  of  528  pages. 
7  bv  10  in.  in  size,  bound  in  flexible  red  leather. 
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Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  will  build  a  reinforced 
concrete  bridge  to  consist  of  three  35-ft.  spans  over  London 
street  crossing  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  a  steel  bridge  to  consist  of 
three  27-ft.  spans,  over  Buells  creek  and  Brockville  loop  line 
at   Brockville. 

Charleston-Gauley  (Electric).— Incorporated  with  $100,000 
capital,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  line  from  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
southeast  to  Gauley  Bridge,  about  35  miles.  C.  Dickinson,  presi- 
dent; G.  P.  Alderson,  G.  B.  Brooks  and  J.  H.  Nash,  all  of 
Charleston,  are  incorporators. 

Cumberland  Valley. — This  company  has  given  a  contract  to  the 
Mason  &  Hanger  Company,  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  grading  work 
involving  the  handling  of  100,000  cu.  yd.  on  an  extension  of 
double  track  from  Oakville,  Pa.,  to  the  eastern  limits  of  Ship- 
pensburg,  Pa.,  about  6  miles,  also  for  similar  work  involving  the 
handling  of  35,000  cu.  yd.  from  the  present  end  of  double  track 
at  71  mile  siding  into  Hagerstown,  Md.,  yard,  about  1.3  miles. 

Dickinson  &  Northwestern. — This  company  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  North  Dakota  to  build  a  road 
from  Dickinson,  Stark  county,  northwest  to  Gorham  in  Billings 
county,  a  distance  of  nearly  40  miles.  General  offices,  shops  and 
other  facilities  will  be  erected  at  Dickinson.  T.  D.  Casey,  presi- 
dent, Dickinson,  N.  D. 

Illinois  Central. — A  contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Illinois 
Central  to  the  Railroad  Water  &  Coal  Handling  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  for  the  construction  of  a  water  station  at  Princeton, 
Ky.,  including  3  miles  of  10-in.  pipe  line,  a  pump  house,  double 
unit  oil  engines  and  single  acting  duplex  pumps.  Water  will 
be  delivered  to  locomotives  through  five  12-in.  standpipes,  sup- 
plied by  14-in.  mains  from  the  tank.  The  cost  of  the  station  is 
estimated  at  $60,000. 

Lehigh  &  New  England. — This  company  is  making  surveys 
for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  west 
to  AUentown,  thence  to  Catasauqua,  about  8  miles.  The  con- 
struction work  will  probably  be  started  early  in  the  coming  sum- 
mer. There  will  be  several  undergrade  or  overhead  crossings  of 
public  highways  on  the  new  branch.  Two  important  terminals 
are  proposed  in  AUentown,  and  spurs  will  be  built  at  inter- 
mediate points. 

Ocean  City  &  Fenwick  Island  (Electric). — Plans  are  be- 
ing made  to  build  an  electric  line  from  Ocean  City,  Md.,  to 
Fenwick  Island,  about  8  miles.  W.  B.  S.  Powell,  president, 
Ocean   City. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. — This  company  will  start  work  soon 
on  improvements  at  Rutherford,  Pa.,  to  include  a.  100-ft.  turn- 
table and  extensions  to  the  powerhouse.  Additional  stalls  to  the 
cnginehouse  will  also  be  built  and  alterations  made  to  the  ma- 
chine shop. 

Southern  Railway. — This  company  will  build  an  overhead 
bridge  to  cross  the  freight  yard  south  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  It 
will  be  a  185-ft.  through  truss  structure,  and  will  cross  eleven 
tracks,  including  two  main  line  tracks  at  Gates  street. 

The  Southern  Railway  will  construct  a  building  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  for  use  of  the  test  department.  The  building  will  be  a 
brick  structure  47  ft.  by  80  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement,  with 
reinforced  concrete  frame  and  floors. 

Tampa  Southern. — This  company  is  planning  to  build  a  line 
from  Tampa,  Fla.,  south  via  Bradentown,  Palmetto  and  Manatee 
to  Sarasota,  about  57  miles.  There  will  be  five  steel  bridges  on 
the  line.      D.  C.  Gillette,  president,  Tampa. 

Texas  Roads  ( Electric)  .—The  Standard  Utilities  Construc- 
tion Company  is  reported  incorporated  in  Texas  with  $100,000 
capital  to  build  an  interurban  electric  railway  from  Dallas, 
northwest  through  Denton  and  several  smaller  towns  to  Slidell, 
about  48  miles.  The  project  also  involves  the  construction  of  a 
large  electric  power  station.  The  incorporators  include  M.  W. 
Deavenport  and  H.  Rowe,  Denton;  I.  E.  Cornelius,  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  and  C.  F.  Hopkins,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Canadian  Pacific. — Lord  Shaughnessy,  president,  has  made  the 
following  announcement:  "The  proposed  issue  of  collateral 
trust  bonds  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  entirely  at  the  instance 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  treasury.  The  company 
would  reap  no  benefit  whatever,  but  felt  it  a  duty  to  give 
such  financial  co-operation  as  was  possible  in  present  circum- 
stances. Had  the  issue  been  made,  the  company's  loan  of 
credit  and  cash  to  the  exchequer  of  the  empire  would  have 
approximated  $250,000,000.  The  transaction  has  been  post- 
poned indefinitely,  because  now  conditions  resulting  from  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  have  made  other 
financial  plans  more  desirable." 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — This  company  has  notified  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  that  it  will  not 
for  the  present  make  use  of  the  commission's  permission  to 
issue  $4,000,000  bonds.  The  decision  to  postpone  this  financ- 
ing was  arrived  at  after  the  announcement  of  the  government's 
plans  for  immediate  financing. 

Mississippi  Valley. — This  road,  which  runs  from  Tyler,  Mo., 
through  Steele,  on  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  to  Dolphin,  22 
miles,  has  been  sold  under  foreclosure.  The  road  has  not  been 
in  operation  for  two  years. 

New  York  Central. — This  company  has  notified  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  that  it  will  not 
for  the  present  make  use  of  the  commission's  permission  to 
issue  $10,000,(X)0  bonds.  The  decision  to  postpone  this  financing 
was  arrived  at  after  the  announcement  of  the  government's 
plans  for  immediate  financing. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — See  comments  on  the 
annual  report  for  the  calendar  year  1916  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Norfolk  Southern. — Stockholders  are  to  be  asked  to  authorize 
an  issue  of  $1,000,000  notes. 

Western  Maryland. — See  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.  1 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  Blair  &  Co.,. 
have  sold  at  a  price  said  to  be  88  and  accrued  dividends  their 
$11,450,000  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  prior  lien  7  per  cent  stock. 
It  is  believed  that  this  stock  was  bought  by  interests  repre- 
senting either  the  Western  Maryland  or  John  D.  Rockefeller,, 
who  controls  the  Western  Maryland.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  prior  lien  stock  was  offered  to  stockholders  at  par  in  the 
reorganization  plan,  but  only  a  very  small  part  of  it  was  sub- 
scribed for,  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  Blair  &  Co.,  which 
bankers  held  the  original  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  notes  which 
were  defaulted,  received  this  stock  under  the  reorganization 
plan.  The  7  per  cent  prior  lien  stock  carries  with  it  control. 
The  reorganization  plan  provided  that  holders  of  this  stock 
have  the  right  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
five  years. 


Proposed  Construction  Work  in  Manchuria. — Among  the 
construction  work  planned  in  Manchuria  are  the  Dairen  engine 
sheds,  a  system  of  sidings  for  the  use  of  the  Anshanchan  Steel' 
Works,  the  completion  of  the  double-track  bridge  over  the  Hun, 
the  extension  of  the  Ssupingkai  station  for  handling  through 
traffic  on  the  Ssupingkai-Ghengchiatum  Railway,  and  the  replac- 
ing of  60-pound  rails  with  80-pound  ones  on  48  miles  of  line. — 
Commerce  Report. 

Progress  of  Work  on  the  Second  Simplon  Tunnel. — Work 
on  the  second  Simplon  Tunnel  has  been  greatly  impeded  owing" 
to  war  conditions.  The  work  on  the  northern  section  was  stopped 
in  August,  1914,  and  was  not  re-commenced  until  February,  1916, 
but  work  has  been  continued  on  the  southern  section  with  a  re- 
duced number  of  men.  On  July  31,  a  distance  of  20,340  ft.  of 
the  northern  section,  and  of  24,600  ft.  of  the  southern  had  been 
tunnelled.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  is  calculated  that 
the  former  section  will  be  completed  on  December  31  next,  and 
the  latter  on  August  31,  1918. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 

THE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  HARTFORD  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


GENERAL   OFFICES. 

New  Haven,   Conn.,  April   17,   1917. 
To  THE  Stockholders: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  changed  the  fiscal  year  of  railroads 
from  a  year  ending  June  30,  to  the  calendar  year,  and  to  conform  to  this 
change  your  Directors  have  changed  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Company  to  the 
calendar  year. 

This  statement  is  made  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1916, 
and  is  a  supplement  to  the  forty-fifth  annual  statement  as  it  includes  the 
first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1916  embraced  in  the  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvine  30,  1916.  A  statement  showing  the  results 
of  operations  from  July  1,  1916,  to  December  31,  1916,  is  shown  on  pages 
18  and   19  of  this  statement. 

Certain  schedules  and  statistics  included  in  previous  annual  statements 
are  omitted  from  this  statement  and  if  further  information  or  details  are 
desired  they  will  be  supplied  by  applying  to  Howard  Elliott,  Chairman, 
Boston,  Mass.;  J.  M.  Tomlinson,  Vice-President  and  Comptroller  or  A.  E. 
Clark,    Secretary,    New    Haven,    Conn. 

The  annual  statements  of  the  Company  will  hereafter  be  made  for  the 
years  ending  December  31. 

INCOME  ACCOUNT    FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS   ENDING   DECEMBER 

31.   1916. 


'I  ivelvc 

Months 

to 

Dec.  31,  1916. 

Average  Miles  Operated 1,994.69 

Railway  Operating  Revenues: 

Freight     $39,727,424.73 

Passenger     31,085,035.06 

Excess  Baggage   144,882.50 

Mail    780,314.92 

Express    4,237,484.33 

Other  Transportation    1,439,328.00 

Incidental 3,311,862.37 

Joint  Facility    705,834.74 

Total   Railway   Operating   Revenues 80,432,166.65 

Per  Mile  {Average)    $40,323.14 

Railway    Operating    Expenses: 

Maintenance  of  Way  and   Structures 8,977,055.63 

Maintenance  of  Equipment   10,693,991.17 

Tiaffic     505,332.59 

Transportation— Rail    Line    31,218,961.54 

Miscellaneous   Operations    1,054,325.55 

General 1 ,975,363.09 

Transportation  for  Investment — Deduct....  53,000.77 

Total   Railway   Operating   Expenses 54,372,028.80 

Per  Mile    (Average) $27,258.38 

Net  Revenue  from  Railway  Operations...  26,060,137.85 

Per  Mile    (Average)    $13,064.76 

Railway    Tsx    Accruals    3,005,254.61 

Per  Mite    (.4verage)     $1,506.63 

Uncollectible  Railway  Revenues    5,846.37 

Total    Taxes    and    Uncollectible    Railway 

Revenues    3,011,100.98 

Railway   Operating   Income    23,049,036.87 

Miscellaneous    Operating   Income 9,321.48 

Total   Operating  Income $23,058,358.35 

Per  Mile   (Average).    $11,559.87 

Non-Operating  Income: 

Dividend  Income    $1,868,996.71 

Income  from  Funded  Securities 1,028,784.58 

Income  from  Unfunded  Securities 1,664,924.15 

Rent    from    Locomotives,    Passenger    Train 

Cars  and  Work   Equipment    379,115.88 

Joint  Facility   Rent  Income 125,249.64 

Income  from  Lease  of  Road 1,552,746.62 

Miscellaneous    Rent    Income 659,993.47 

Miscellaneous     8,469.71 

Total  Non-Operating  Income 7,288,280.76 

Gross  Income   30,346,639.11 

Per  Mile    (Average)    $15,213.71 


Comparison 

•mi  til 

previous  year. 

Increase 

or  Decrease. 

—9.23 


$4,329,976.00 

3,088,109.97 

—4,119.05 

65,237.63 

1,303,441.44 

393,487.54 

1,094,464.80 

54,982.41 

10,325,580.74 

$5,338A2 

1,109,710.69 

495,938.44 

36,876.45 

6,696,007.35 
359,989.01 
335,229.07 

—33,938.25 

8,999,812.76 

$4,616.65 
1,325,767.98 

$721.77 
336,556.47 

$174.89 
—2,454.67 


334,101.80 

991,666.18 
—2,392.99 

$989,273.19 

$546.91 

$400,207.51 
584,012.98 
692,513.47 

133,031.04 

—11,583.69 

—112,146.49 

20,852.47 

12.881.67 

1,719,768.96 

2,709,042.15 

$1,421.94 


Deductions   from   Gross  Income: 

Rent     for     Locomotives,     Passenger     Train 

Cars,   Floating  and  Work   Equipment  and 

Balance  for  Hire  of  Freight  Cars 3,346,483.49         2,163,360.26 

Joint   Facility   Rents , 2,966,217.35             122,889.84 

Rent  for  Leased   Roads 6,151,342.73          —14,716.02 

Miscellaneous   Rents    194,779.31           —11,417.88 

Miscellaneous   Tax    Accruals    96,196.58                 1,170.70 

Separately  Operated   Properties — 

Boston  R.  R.  Holding  Co.  Guarantee 120,390.53            —2,335.89 

N.  Y.,  W.  &  B.  Ry.  Co.  Guarantee  (Bond 

Interest)    864,000.00 

Interest  on   Funded   Debt 9,354,991.31             —2,401.22 

Interest  on  Unfunded  Debt 1,539,576.22        —495,059.34 

Miscellaneous     157,684.23              51,714.10 

Total  Deductions  from  Gross  Income 24,791,661.75  1,813,204.55 

Per  Mile  (Average)    $12,428.83  $962.08 

NET   INCOME    $5,554,977.36  $895,837^60 

Ratio  of  Operating  Expenses  to  Total  Operat- 
ing Revenues    67.60%  2.88% 

Ratio    of    Operating    Expenses    and    Taxes    to 

Total   Operating   Revenues    71.34%  2.81% 

Note — The  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  Income  Account  does  not  include 
interest  due  from  Subsidiary  Companies  unless  earned  and  paid  in  cash. 

On  Pages  18  and  19  of  this  report  is  a  statement  showing  the  result  of 
operations  during  the  period  from  July   1  to   December  31,   1916. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

REVENUES. 

The  volume  of  business  during  the  past  year  was  exceedingly  heavy  due 
partly  to  the  European  war  and  to  the  expansion  of  general  business  through- 
out   New    England. 

Total  Operating  Revenues  show  an  increase  of  $10,325,580.74  or  14.73% 
over   the   previous   vear. 

EXPENSES. 

Total  Operating  Expenses  increased  $8,999,812.76  or  19.84%  over  191S. 
The  increase  in  Operating  Expenses  is  due  to  the  unusually  severe  weather 
in  January,  February  and  March,  the  very  large  amount  of  business 
offered  which  caused  serious  congestion  at  many  points,  great  unrest  among 
men  and  many  strikes,  steadily  increasing  prices  for  fuel  and  material  and 
rising  wages. 

TAXES. 

Taxes  for  the  year  were  $3,005,254.61,  an  increase  of  $336,556.47  or 
12.61%.  Part  of  this  increase  in  taxes  is  due  to  increase  in  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  and  to  Federal  Capital  Stock  Tax 
and   to   larger   revenues. 

NON-OPERATING  INCOME. 

Non-Operating  Income  for  the  year  increased  $1,719,768.96  or  30.88% 
due  to  increased  dividends  received  from  the  Central  New  England  Railway 
Company  and  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  Company,  and  to 
increased  interest  received  from   subsidiary  companies. 

Owing  to  the  increased  volume  of  business  some  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies were  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  obligations  to  this  company 
and  also  to  pay  some  of  the  back  interest  due  the  New  Haven  Company, 
which  interest  had  not  been  taken  into  the  Income  Account  of  this  Com- 
pany  unless   earned   and   paid   in   cash   by   subsidiary   companies. 

DEDUCTIONS  FROM  GROSS  INCOME. 

Deductions  from  Gross  Income  increased  $1,813,204.55  or  7.89%  due 
entirely  to  Hire  of  Equipment  which  increased  $2,163,360.26  or  182.85% 
because  of  congestion  of  freight,  embargoes  and  lack  of  facilities  by  ship- 
pers and  the   railroad   which  prevented  prompt  unloading  of  cars. 

Rent  for  Leased  Roads,  Miscellaneous  Rents  and  Interest  on  Debt 
show   decreases. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

Charges  and  credits  to  Profit  and  Loss  have  been  made  during  the  year 
as  shown  on  Pages  10  and  11.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  two  previous 
annual  reports  there  will  be  losses  in  the  sales  of  some  of  the  properties 
which  must  be  disposed  of  under  the  decree  of  the  Federal  Court.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  carry  these  prospective  losses  into  the  balance 
sheet  at  the  present  time  as  the  amount  is  undetermined  and  also  because 
the  losses  will  be  offset  in  part  by  profits  in  properties  of  the  Company 
which  have  increased  in  value.  The  Profit  and  Loss  surplus  of  $12,959,- 
774.05  represents,  therefore,  the  credit  to  that  account  before  any  readjust- 
ments of  values  of  securities  or  other  properties,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
made  for  several  years. 

COMPARATIVE  RESULTS. 
Tlie   following  statement  shows  the  Operating  Income  for  the  years  end- 
ing  December    31,    1913,    1914,    1915    and    1916,    for   The    New   York,    New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  and  the  Central  New  England  Rail- 
way Company  combined,  as  they  are  practically  operated  as  one  company. 

1913.  1914. 

Operating  Revenues    $72,356,585.62     $68,471,603.88 

Operating  Expenses    51,935,123.80       49,986,229.11 

Taxes  and  Uncollectible  Railway  Revenues...       3,706,405.82         3,260.845.48 

Operating  Income   16,715,056.00       15,224,529.29 

Ratio  of  Operating  Expenses  to  Total  Operat- 
ing Revenues   71.78%  73.00% 

1915.  1916. 

Operating  Revenues    $74,750,698.13     $85,640,365.10 

Operating  Expenses    47,757.950.75       57,313,169.10 

Taxes  and  Uncollectible  Railway  Revenues...       2,825,070.03         3,201,927.46 

Operating  Income   24,167,677.35       25,125,268.54 

Ratio  of  Operating  Expenses  to  Total  Operat- 
ing Revenues   63.89%  66.92% 

Respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Howard  Elliott, 

Chairman. 
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I'UOI  ri'    AMI    loss    .\((orNT. 

i;:ilaiio<-   l.iMiRlit    forwiird   from   nccvml.cr   .^1,    I'MS $7,0.?9,903.84 

Nft  iiiiomo   for  the  year 5,554,977.36 

\uiouiit    received    for    st.inipinK    136.792    Five    Iluiulred    Franc 
French     T.oan    Dcbenttires,    par    value    of    $96.50    each    and 

coupon   $1.93  each    330.010.70 

I'rofit  on  sale  of  land 1 13,529.86 

Final    adjustment    in    connection    with    tlie    Boston    &    Albany 
Operatinu    Aijrecmert    of    1912,    which    was    cancelled    as    of 

Jan.  31,   1914   52.325.52 

\niount    received    from   outside    parties    for   cost   of    sidetracks 

and  other  facilities  located  on  railroad  propertv 52,551.41 

I'rotit  on  .-.ale  of  securities 23,873.52 

Difference  between  cost  and  par  value  of  3,795   Five   Hundred 

Franc  French  Loan   Debentures  purchased 36,315.47 

Overcharges  unrefumi.ible  and  transferred  to   Profit  and  Loss.  20,276.19 

Cancellation  of  unpaid  wages 12,475.23 

.Miscellaneous   Credits    4,189.55 

$13,240,428.65 

Debit. 

Rook  value  of  abandoned   facilities $145,998.04 

I'ayments  to  other  roads  on  unadjusted  per  diem 
charges  during  period  October  1,  1907,  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1908     27,409.22 


Disioui:!  on  Kiiuipnu  lit  Ti  u-l  (  irtilicates  Series 
"liH"    dated    Decenilicr    I,    1915 22,7t!5.O0 

Discount    on    Eciuipnient    Trust    Certificates    Series 

"CC"  dated  September   1,   1916 19.500.00 

Loss   on    Second    Mortgage   Notes   of   Park    Square 

T'lcatre,    Boston    20.000.00 

Old  Colony  R  K.  Co.  account  representing  excess 
of  current  liabilities  over  current  p.sscts  as- 
sumed at  the  time  of  lease.  July   1,   1893 9.621.54 

Cost    of    printing    "Dollar    Debentures"    exchanged 

for   French    Franc    Debentures    4,400.00 

Miscellaneous    charges     30,940.80$       280,654.60 

Balance  December  31,   1916,  as  per  balance  sheet 32.959,774.05 


$13,240,428.65 

ADDITIONS  AND  BETTERMENTS. 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December   31,   1916,   follow: 

Elimination    of    grade    crossings $      35,663.92 

Thames  River  Bridge   668,265.76 

Miscellaneous  IJridges   1 10,093.22 

New    and    Improved    Buildings 207.307.68 

New  and  Improved   Signals   283.330.47 

New  and   Extended   Passing  Sidings 312,409.91 

Miscellaneous    Yard    Improvements 362,919.27 

Miscellaneous  Engine  Houses    104.133.74 

Miscelbneous  Rail  and  Other  Track  Material 80,555.24 


ASSETS. 


Investments:  1916. 

Road      $137,425,339.11 

Equipment    61,943,107.42 

199,368,446.53 

Improvements  on  Leased  Railway  Property  4,315,870.61 

Sinking    Funds    $175,560.00 

Less  Company's  own  issues..    168,000.00  7,560.00 

Miscellaneous    Physical    Property 5,356,944.11 

Investment  in   buildings   at  Grand    Central 

Terminal,   New   York   City 4.723.001.22 

Stocks— In  hands  of  Trustees 52,119,953.36 

Pledged    31,444,196.21 

Unpledged    76,463,107.59 

Bond,  —Pledged     14,270,027.50 

Unpledged    5,925,768.50 

Notes-- Unpledged    34,133,003.95 

Advances   Unpledged    1,783,717.69 

Total  Investments    429,911,597.27 

Current  Assets: 

Cash    5.167.104.88 

Special  Deposits    1,853,935.53 

Net    Balance    due    from    Agents    and    Con- 
ductors      5,751,058.71 

Traffic     and     Car     Service     Balances     Re- 
ceivable       182,886.91 

Miscellaneous   Accounts    Receivable 6.045,599.21 

Materials   and    Supplies 8,738,161.12 

Interest  and  Dividends  Receivable 422,850.52 

Loans   and   Bills   Receivable 19,758.55 

Rents    Receivable     4.033.39 

Other    Current    Assets 70,282.68 

Total   Current  Assets 28,255,671.50 

Deferred   .Assets: 

Working   Fund    Advances 104,622.59 

I'nadjusted   Debits: 

Rents    and    Insurance    Premiums    Paid    in 

Advance    117,655.23 

Other   Unadjusted    Debits 3.823.490.74 

Total  Unadjusted  Debits 3,941,145.97 


Comparison 
ztrithl915. 
Increase 
or  Decrease. 
$2,603,506.58 
—185,656.94 

2,417,849.64 
204,009.66 

7,065.00 

—470.84 

—1,231,481.58 
—1,250,000.00 

—1,442,694.13 

1,455,100.00 

—3,099,957.33 

—344,160.27 

—3,284,739.85 

—80,784.80 
—205,244.99 

1,5;7,704.41 

—79,160.16 
1,462,471.19 
3.402,020.75 

5,099.86 
15,286.37 

4,033.39 
—189,301.43 

5,852,124.59 

12,620.00 


94.373.22 
586,197.07 


680.570.29 


LIABILITIES. 


Stock:  1916. 

Capital  Slock  (in  hands  of  public") $157,117,900.00 

Premium   on   Capital    Stock    (since   July    1, 

1909)    19,282,887.50 


Grants  in  aid  >.f  Construction 

Long  Term   Debt: 

Mortgage    Bonds    $58,749,000.00 

Less  held  in   Sinking  Fund         168,000.00 


176,400.787.50 
37,529.28 


58,581,000.00 


Debentures    157.598,232.50 

Less  held  in   Treasury 2,072,350.00     155,525,882.50 


Miscellaneous  Obligations   222,000.00 

Loans  and  Bili=  Payable 25,002.000.00 

Non-Negotiable   Debt  to   Affiliated  Companies  625.961.05 


Comparison 

with  1915. 

Increase 

or  decrease. 


$37,529.28 


193,000.00 


-366,217.50 


3,711,000.00 
5,985.06 


239,956,843.55  3.890,202.56 


Current    Liabilities: 

Traffic  and  Car  Service  Balances  Payable.  . 
Audited  Accounts  and  Wages  Payable.... 

Miscellaneous  Accounts  Payable 

Matured  Dividends  and  Interest  Unpaid.. 

Matuied   Funded  Debt   Unpaid 

L'nmatured  Interest  Accrued , 

L'nmatured    Rents    .Accrued 

Other    Current    Liabilities 


3,861, 

3,738, 

56, 

1,712, 

7, 

2,397, 

513, 

422 


j2j.o/ 
432.93 
000.00 
568.78 
012.68 
332.96 
023.09 
454.02 


-301,912.44 

-420,874.64 

46,931.88 

-196,299.86 

500.00 

—22,948.42 

—  12,160.03 

363,324.49 


Grand  Total    $462,213,037.33       $3,260,575.03 


12,708,349.83  —543,439.02 
Deferred  Liabilities: 

Retained  Percentages  due   Contractors 26,239.91  —42,203.14 

Deposits  account  of   Sidetracks . . .             130,504.42    '  42,143.25 

156,744.33  —59.89 

L'nadjusted  Credits: 

Accrued    Taxes,    Dr 826,722.99  —26,1 14.48 

Personal    Injury    Reserve 600,000.00  97.608.69 

Operating  Reserves   157,991.57  —592,391.33 

Other   Unadjusted    Credits 3,398,642.77  58,502.65 

3,329.911.35  —657.611.85 

Reserve  for  .Accrued  Depreciation  of  Equip- 
ment           6,346,028.21  1.674.488.86 

Reserve  for  Accrued  Depreciation  Account 
of   Thames   River   Bridge   and   New   Haven 

Passenger    Station     800.000.00  680.000.00 

Equipment  and  Personal  Property  Leased...          9,517.069.23  40.000.00 

Profit  and  Loss— Surplus    .' .        12,959,774.05  5,919.870.21 

Grand  Total    $462,213,037.33  $3,260,575.03 


Contingent  Liabilities:     These  are  substantially  the   same  as  shown   in  de- 
tail in  the  report  tor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
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Four-Tracking    _'77,3-13.3u 

South  Boston  cut  improvements   115,311.00 

New    Roadway    Machines    29,417.74 

Other  Additions   and   Betterments    184,083.91 

2,770.835.16 

Excess" of  Real  Estate  Sold $104,735.00 

Facilitie=!   retired 62,593.58         167,328.58 

2,603,506.58 
New    E(iuipnient    purcliased    consisting    of    5    postal 

cars,    50   cabooses  and    various   additions   and   I)it- 

terments   to   equipment    $271,146.03 

Cars  were  converted  as  follows:    70  passenger  cars, 

24   box   cars,    19   flat   cars,    1    coal   car  into   "other 

company  service  cars"    64,61 1.56        335,757.59 

Initial  payments  and  installments  on  Trust  Equipment 829,398.10 

3,768,662.27 
Less: 
Equipment  retired:  1  steam  locomotive,  107  coaches,  42  com- 
bination passenger  cars,  7  other  combination  cars,  11  bag- 
gage and  express  cars,  8  postal  cars,  1  pay  car,  89  box, 
67  flat,  70  coal,  39  caboose,  1  derrick  car  and  136  "other 
company   service   cars" 521,414.53 

$3,247,247.74 

Charged   to   Cost  of   Road $2,603,506.58 

Trust  Equipment  charged  to    Equipment   Suspense 829,398.10 

3,432,904.68 
Less: 
Credited   to   Equipment    185,656.94 

Total  as  above $3,247,247.74 


COMP.XRATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  OPERATING  EXPENSES. 


M.VINTE.VANCE    OF    W.W    AND    STRUCTURES.  1916. 

Superintendence     $524,750.94 

Roadway  Maintenance    572,497.59 

Tunnels  and   Subways    1,321.14 

Bridges,   Trestles  and   Culverts 397,429.70 

tBndges,  Trestles  and  Culverts — Depreciation  640,000.00 

Ties    823.315.09 

Rails    235,239.61 

Other  Track  Material    255,870.11 

Ballast    14,755.87 

Track  Laving  and  Surfacing 1,535,606.02 

Right-of-Way   Fences 32,420.75 

Snow  and   Sand   Fences  and   Snow   Sheds....  606.96 

Crossings  and  Signs   1 98,786.45 

Station   and   Office   Buildings    558.852.06 

'Station  and  Office  Buildings — Depreciation..  *0, 000.00 

Roadway  Buildings   24.831.36 

Water  Stations 45.747.86 

Fuel   Stations 38,480.34 

Shops  and  Engine  Houses   238,748.90 

WharvT    and    Docks    142,723.67 

Coal  piul   Ore   Wharves    43,751.11 

Gas   Pioducing   Plants    3,456.73 

Tclegraiih   and   Telephone  Lines 146,483.40 

Signals    and    Interlockers    557,984.53 

Power  Plant  Dams,  Canals  and  Pipe  Lines...  224.29 

Power   Plant   Buildings    6,699.78 

Power  Sub  Station  Buildings   5,72iJi 

Power   Transmission    Systems    91 1.87 

Power  Distribution  Systems   429,392.50 

Power   Line   Poles  and  Fixtures    18,266.73 

Miscellaneous    Structures    1,076.48 

Paving    48.25 

Roadway   Machines    1,276.1 1 

Small  Tools  and  Supplies    76,576.57 

Removing  Snow,  Ice  and  Sand 356,984.01 

Assessments   for   Public   Improvements 540.08 

Injuries   to   Persons    74,570.69 

Insurance     96.078.00 

Stationery   and    Printing    8,868.94 

Other  Expenses    27,722.81 

Maintaining    Joint    Tracks,    Yards    and    Other 

Facilities— Dr 823,505.74 

Maintaining   Joint    Tracks,    Yards    and    Other 

Facilities— Cr 13,623.68 

Total  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures  $8,977,055.63 


Comparison 
with  1915. 
Increase 
or  Decrease. 
$124,795.39 
894,581.80 
151.02 
-28,202.35 
520,000.00 
—443,164.92 
—32,332.79 
30,568.27 
—  103,941.04 
—904,901.20 

—  12,627.00 
—498.55 

—12,993.57 

116.040.84 

40,000.00 

9.082.02 

11,897.61 

20,462.35 

—18,650.39 

54,823.60 

24,801.75 

586.57 

83,127.26 

174,102.60 

—941.62 

2,006.34 

—  13,662,29 
31,810.02 

138.050.45 

656.11 

2.138.71 

-  114.43 

—  13,168.51 
32,384.61 

205,792.62 

—  10,604.91 
33,763.94 
30.486.87 

7,003.66 
27,657.66 

91,962.89 

5,069.40 
$1,109,710.69 


■^  Account  of   rebuilding  Thames   River   Bridge,  New   London,   Conn. 
*.\ccount  of   New   Haven   Passenger   Station. 


Maintenance  of  Equipment.  1916. 

Superintendence     $353,242.77 

Shop  Machinery    1 64,940.96 

Power   Plant   Machinery- .Shop   Power 12,448.63 

Power  Plant  Machinery — Train  Power 75,493.52 

Power    Sub    .Station    -Apparatus    230.53 

Steam    Locomotives — Repairs     2,743,529.83 

Steam   Locomotives — Depreciation    292,358.20 

Steam    Locomotives — Retirements     4,742 .0? 

Other   Locomotives — Repairs    448,553.84 

Other  Locomotives — Depreciation    76.809.84 

Other    Locomotives — Retirements    550.00 

Freight  Train  Cars — Repairs- Home    1.916.464.21 

Freight  Train   Cars — -Repairs — Fcreign 468,032.36 

Freight   Train    Cars — Depreciation    955.976.06 

Freight  Train  Cars — Retirements    77,841.38 

Passenger   Train   Cars — Repairs    1,484,102.14 

Passenger  Train  Cars — Depreciation    381,942.46 

Passenger  Train  Cars — Retirements   137,949.14 

Motor  Equipment  of  Cars — Repairs   162,216.06 

Floating  Equipment — Repairs — -Tug   Boats....  176.709.21 

Floating    Equipment — Repairs — Car    Floats...  137.596.06 

Floating  Equipment— Depreciation    99,019.68 

Work   Equipment — Repairs    187,241.34 

Work    Equipment — Depreciation    24.21 1.88 

Work  Equipment — Retirements    88.605.82 

Injuries   to   Persons    62,483.31 

Insurance     120.046.12 

Stationery   and    Printing    1 3.799.95 

Other    Expenses    249.58 

Maintaining    Joint    Equipment    at    Terminals 

—  Dr 41.725.85 

Maintaining    Joint    Equipment    at    Terminals 

— Cr 4,537.53 

Total   Maintenance   of   Equipment    10.693,991.17 

Tr.\ffic. 

Sunerintendence    194.937.79 

Outside  .\gencics   107.783.84 

Advertising    134.049.10 

Traffic  .-\ssociations   6.064.62 

Industrial  and  Immigration   Hureaus 9.048.32 

Insurance 1 84.48 

Stationery  and   Printing    53.241.38 

Other  Expenses    23.06 

Total  Traffic    $505,332.59 

Transportation — Rail  Line. 

Superintendence    $676,983.65 

Dispatching  Trains    200,555.26 

Station    Employees    5,920.328.96 

Weighing,  Inspection  and  Demurrage  Bureaus  3,690.95 

Coal  and   Ore  Wharves    145.334.24 

.'station   .Supplies  and   Expenses    455.631.01 

^■ardma!;ters  and  Yard  Clerks 500,980.96 

^'ard    Conductors   and    Brakcmen 1,352,112.21 

Yard   Switch  and   Signal  Tenders 269.788.68 

^'ard  Enginemen    661,849.53 

Yard  Motormen    121,304.80 

Fuel   for  Yard   Locomotives    952,801.46 

^'ard  Switching  Power  Produced 74,615.90 

Yard   Switching  Power   Purchased 48,393.90 

Water  for  Yard  Locomotives 58.187.29 

Lubricants   for   Yard    Locomotives    7.574.19 

Other   Supplies   for   Yard   Locomotives 14.107.27 

Engine  House  Expenses — Yard    235,530.81 

Vp.Td  Supplies  and  Expenses    23,683.79 

Operating  Joint    Yards   and   Terminals — Dr...  958.306.60 

Operating  Joint    Yards   and    Terminals — Cr...  46.054.87 

Train  Enginemen   2.480,831.97 

Train    Motormen    347.380.97 

Fuel   for  Train  Locomotives   5,095,404.57 

Train  Power  Pioduced   413, 973. 85 

Train  Power  Purchased   408,795.43 

Water   for  Train   Locomotives   259,273.34 

Lubricants  for  Train  Locomotives   59,125.14 

Other   Supplies  for  Train   Locomotives 106,681.56 

l'"ngine   House   Expenses — Train    758,808.70 

Trainmen    3.470,299.58 

Train  Supplies  and  Expenses   874.019.54 

.'signal  and  Interlocker  Operation 672.084.90 

Crossing    Protection    41 1,667.99 

Drawbridge   Operation    65,051.31 

Telegraph  and  Telephone   Operation    126,593.89 

Operating   Floating   Equipment — Fuel    220.187.28 


Comparison 
with  1915. 
Increase 
or  Decrease. 
$64,667.62 
53.281.98 
6,461.23 
—  34,068.39 

—  578.10 
746,981.38 

3.569.62 

—105,431.42 

29,793.46 

—  127.28 
—9.007.89 

—  1.077,883.34 

165,743.36 

—2,895.63 

—377.976.68 

656,718.22 

—2,610.56 

51,434.75 

42.851.73 

37,091.21 

—95,831.34 

11,431.89 

144,752.68 

1.004.39 

47,033.35 

42,435.37 

60.002.93 

10,647.36 

182.77 


369.66 

18,327.33 

—  1,742.42 

2,101.83 

1,400.14 

29.09 

16.377.02 

13.80 

$36,876.45 


$121,866.43 

34,468.81 

1.153.789.20 

300.60 

55,960.85 

133,856.01 
76,305.54 

304.062.91 
10.149.20 

135,912.33 
24,500.71 

298.125.95 
12,937.44 
31.035.67 
16.605.60 

—  1.546.48 
4.222.43 

84,306.88 

8,558.47 

259,125.99 

—  1.449.03 
433.545.10 

47.312.61 
1.414,350.21 

10.579.18 
l.m.595.89 

36,944.74 
3.017.37 

39.943.26 
126,080.56 
529.396.15 
140,647.31 

48.413.72 

21,271,06 
2,636.04 

36,481.70 

10,541.01 
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OperatiiiR  FloatiiiR  Kquipment — Incidentals...  86.726.48 
Operating     Flo'iting     Equipment  —  Loss     ami 

DamaRC 10,176.09 

Oporatiiig  Flciting  Erniijinient — Manning   ....  317,142.75 
Operating   I"loatin<?   Krutipment — ^Subsistence..  41,097.12 
Operating    I-'loating    Equipment — Superintend- 
ents and  Cleiks   11,946.71 

Operating    Floating   Equipment — Boston    Har- 
bor Transfer 5,004.65 

Operating    FIo.Ttino:   Equipment — Fairhaven    & 

New  liedford   Ferry 6.679.02 

Stationery  and   Printing    266,038.20 

Other   Expenses    44,827.94 

Operating    loint  Tracks   nnd   Facilities— Dr.  . .  311,033.82 

Operating  "loint   Tracks   :ind   Facilities — Cr.  .  .  11,410.37 

Insurance     24,731.70 

Clearing  Wrecks    94,41 1.26 

Damage  to  Property   44,428.05 

Damage  to  Property  by   Fire    39,598.44 

Damage  to  Live  Stock  on  Right  of  Way 3,394.85 

Loss  and  Damage — Freight   665,285.62 

Loss  and  Damage— Baggage   9,239.26 

Injuries  to   Persons 833,723.34 

Total  Transportation— Rail  Line 31,218,961.54 

Miscellaneous  Operations. 

Dining   and    Buffet    Service 408,993.93 

Hotels  and   Restaurants— Bridgeport    42,270.10 

Hotels  and  Resuuuants— Hartford   29,948.35 

Hotels     and     Restaiunnts — Midwav     Boarding 

House    ■ 29,483.52 

Hotels  and  Restaurants — New  Haven    102,928.26 

Hotels  and   Restaurants — New  London    36,333.66 

Hotels  and  Restaurants — Providence    60,458.22 

Hotels  and  Restaurants — Waterbury    18,790.05 

Hotels  and   Restaurants — Willimantic    6,909.43 

Hotels  and  Restaurants — Laborers'  Camps....  61,744.59 

Producing   Power    Sold 256,466.97 

Other   Miscellaneous  Operations — Midwav  Ice 

Plant    1.53 

Total  Miscellaneous   Operations    1,054,325.55 


8.184.19 

—3.002.18 

20,193.87 

842.62 

879.68 

—244.45 

—  1,293.58 

25,682.43 

23,111.02 

28,680.46 

—2,523.97 

7,738.10 

44,0-41.84 

18,168.04 

-30,855.81 

1,148.69 

213,047.15 

5,586.50 

521,771.33 


6,696,007.35 


14,525.43 
11,565.17 
22,948.82 

13,960.96 

89,488.24 

8,120.56 

52.103.38 

5,651.45 

5,364.15 

61,744.59 

74,519.32 

—3.06 


359,989.01 


General. 
Salaries   and   Expenses  of  General   Officers...  163,299-27  6,422.74 
Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Clerks  and  Attend- 
ants       928,778.77  198,879.34 

General  Office  Supplies  and  Expenses  82,498.07  26,852.69 

Law   Expenses    237,206.53  22,916.95 

Insurance     3,254.60  836.86 

Pensions     192,984.15  11,705.13 

Stationerv   and   Printing    44,875.53  20,590.56 

Valuation    Expenses    194,060.97  46.984.10 

Other   Expenses    67,816.08  30,673.95 

General   Joint    Facilities— Dr 60,589.12  —30,757.69 

General    Joint    Facilities — Cr 124.44 

Tola!    General     . .  ., 1,975,363.09  335,229.07 

Transportation  for  Investment — Deduct  53,000.77  — 33,938.25 

Total    Operating    Expenses $54,372,028.80  $8,999,812.76 


INCOME    ACCOUNT    FOR    SIX    MONTHS 

1916. 


ENDING    DECEMBER    31, 


Comparison 
with 

corresponding 
six  months, 

Six  Months  1915. 

to  Increase 

Dec.  31,  1916.  or  Decrease. 

Average  Miles  Operated    1,984.72  '          —19.86 

Railwav  Operating  Revenues: 

Freight     ^ $19,724,871.19  $1,279,404.09 

Passeneer    16,731,024.08  1,464,467.85 

Excess"  Baggage     75,068.06  —9,443.83 

Mail     422,972.40  65,542.85 

Express    2,240,460.73  659,157.88 

Other  Transportation    703,647.93  160.741.39 

Incidental     1,674,997.57  471,786.16 

Joint  Facility    370,087.07  28,857.35 

Total  Railway   Operating  Revenues 41,943,129.03  4,120,513.74 

Per  Mile  {Average)    $21,133.02  $2,264.92 

Railway  Operating  Expenses: 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures 4,597,107.85  197,889.57 

Maintenance  of  Equipment   5,209,548.41  —165,664.94 

Traffic     255.471.58  35,054.17 

Transportation— Rail    Line    15,815,444.35  2,795,404.69 

Miscellaneous   Operations    595,345.03  208,545.75 

General     1,045,186.04  218,931.88 

Transportation  for  Investment — Deduct 7,149.19  3,509.87 

Total   Railway  Operating  Expenses 27,510,954.07  3,293,670.99 

Per  Mile  (Average)    $13,861.38  $1,780.40 

Net  Revenue  from  Railway  Operations..      14,432,174.96  826,842.75 

Per  Mile  (Average)    $7,271.64  $484.52 


Railwav  Tax   Accruals   1,574,000.00  149,000.00 

Per  Milt    i.ni'erage)    $793.06  $82.19 

Uncollectible  Railway  Revenues   2,480.68  85.73 

Total    Taxes    and    Uncollectible    Railway 

Revenues    1,576,480.68  149,085.73 

Railway  Operating  Income   12,855,694.28  677,757.02 

Miscellaneou.s   Operating   Income 5,330.65  — 1,280.17 

Total  Operating  Income ;..  $12,861,024.93  $676,476.85 

Per  Mile  (Average)    $6,480.02  $401.67 

Non-Operat'ng  Income: 

Dividend    Income    $680,419.00  $122,427.70 

Income   from   Funded  Securities    491,147.08  87,018.75 

Income    from    Unfunded    Securities 1,019,969.18  489,551.06 

Rent    from    Locomotives,    Passenger    Train 

Cars  and  Work   Equipment 228,944.94  81,626.43 

Joint   Facility   Rent   Income 84,890.11  17,830.36 

Income  from  Lease  of  Road 774,378.38  3,068.50 

Miscellaneous  Rent  Income    333,108.00  15,236.49 

Miscellaneous    6,689.12  12,291.14 

Total  Non-Operating  Income    3,619,545.81  829,050.43 

Gross  Income 16,480,570.74  1,505,527.28 

Per  Mile  (Average)    $8,303.73  $833.32 

Deductions  from  Gross   Income: 

Rent     for     Locomotives,     Passenger     Train 

Cars,  Floating  and  Work  Equipment  and 

Balance  for  Hire  of  Freight  Cars 1,347,261.21  645,595.45 

Joint   Facility   Rents    1,490,676.31  27,653.32 

Rent   for  Leased    Roads 3,075,531.03  — 5,058.36 

Miscellaneous  Rents   96,373.51  4,513.38 

Miscellaneous   Tax    Accruals    46,777.52  — 1,932.02 

Separately   Operated   Properties — 

Boston  R.  R.  Holding  Co.  Guarantee 61,592.93  2,795.29 

N.    Y.,    W.    and    B.    Ry.  .  Co.    Guarantee 

(Bond    Interest)     432,000.00 

Interest  on  Funded  Debt 4,679,227.06  11,609.23 

Interest  on  Unfunded  Debt 640,747.70  — 424,943.07 

Miscellaneous     „ 64,293.42  15,100.32 

Total  Deductions   from  Gross  Income 11,934,480.69  266,306.78 

Ver  Mile  (Average)    $6,013.18  $192.42 

Net   Income    $4,546,090.05  $1,239,220.50 

Ratio  of  Operating  Expenses  to  Total  Operat- 
ing Revenues   65.59%  1.56% 

Ratio    of    Operating   Expenses   and    Taxes    to 

Total  Operating  Revenues    69.34%  1.54% 


Note — The  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  Income  Account  does  not  Include 
interest  due  from   Subsidiary  Companies  unless  earned  and  paid  in  cash. 

On  Pages  4  and  5  of  this  report  is  a  statement  of  the  Income  Account 
as  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  December  31,  1916,  and  comparison  with  the  previous  calendar  year. 

AFFILIATED  COMPANIES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  investment  in  the  Housatonic  Power  Company, 
which    was    sold    on    January    31,    1917,    the    investments    in    affiliated    com- 
panies  are    the    same   as    on   June    30,    1916.      A   summary    of   operations  of 
the  affiliated  companies  for  the  year  ending  December  31,   1916,  follows: 
I.     Railroads   held   directly. 
11.     Railroads   held   indirectly. 

III.  Street  Railways  held  directly. 

IV.  Street   Railways   and   Steamship   Lines   held   indirectly. 
V.     Other  properties  held  directly. 

I.     RAILROADS  HELD  DIRECTLY. 

Central  New  England  Railway  Company. 

Income   Account   for  Year  Ending  December  31,   1916. 

Comparison 
with  1915. 
Increase 
1916.  •  or  Decrease. 

Operating  Revenues    $5,208,198.45  $564,086.23 

Operating  Expenses    2,941,140.30  555,405.59 

Net  Revenue   from   Railway   Operations 2,267,058.15  8,680.64 

Tax  Accruals  and  Uncollectible  Railway  Rev- 
enues      190,826.48  42,755.63 

Railway  Operating  Income   2,076,231.67  —34,074.99 

Non-Operating    Income    197,066.39  106,655.80 

Gross    Income     2,273,298.06  72,580.81 

Deductions   from  Gross   Income 1,358,647.59  267,897.24 

Net    Income     914,650.47        — 195,316.4J 

Dividends  amounting  to  $470,634.00   were  paid  during  the  year. 

The  Operating  Expenses  and  Taxes  were  60.13%  of  the  Total  Operating 
Revenues,  an  increase  over  1915   of  5.57%.  ,..„,, 

The  credit  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account  as  of  December  31,  1916,  was 
$1,816,537.02. 
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Canadian 

Northern 

Electrification 


It  is  specially  appropriate  that  the  newest  transcontinental 
railroad  should  take  advantage  of  the  most  modern  form  of 
motive  power  to  operate  its  principal 
terminal.  The  difficulties  of  financing 
and  constructing  the  line  over  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  mountains  and  plains 
had  been  overcome  by  older  methods 
but  it  required  the  construction  of  an  electrified  tunnel  to 
secure  a  suitable  entrance  into  the  city  of  Montreal  and  to 
make  possible  an  adequate  return  on  the  tremendous  invest- 
ment required  for  such  an  undertaking.  As  described  in  an- 
other part  of  this  issue,  the  Canadian  Northern  gains  access 
to  the  heart  of  the  city  through  a  tunnel  3.3  miles  long 
through  the  Mount  Royal  hill  back  of  the  city.  The  only  al- 
ternative was  to  make  a  round-about  entrance  to  the  city  over 
either  the  Grand  Trunk  or  Canadian  Pacific  tracks,  neither 
of  which  offered  a  satisfactory  terminal  for  passenger  traffic. 
The  large  investment  required  for  the  new  terminal  would 
probably  be  out  of  the  question  for  a  road  serving  such 
thinly  populated  territory  as  the  Canadian  Northern,  were 
it  not  for  the  prospect  of  lieavy  suburban  traffic  between 
the  downtown  and  the  new  suburban  district  made  acces- 
sible by  the  tunnel;  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  develop 
or  handle  such  suburban  traffic  if  steam  power  were  used 
in  the  tunnel.  The  success  of  electrical  operation  is  assured 
by  experience  on  other  lines,  and  as  a  system  was  chosen 
suitable  for  operation  over  long  distances,  it  is  possible  that 
electrification  may  later  be  extended  to  one  or  more  divisions. 
The  opportunity  for  profitable  electrical  operation  is  ren- 
dered still  more  favorable  by  the  cheap  hydro-electric  power 
which  is  available. 


The  present  situation  in  the  cost  of  locomotive  operation 
is  exceedingly  serious.  It  demands  the  most  careful  study 
and  prompt  action.  Current  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  railways  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  ton 
more  for  fuel  this  year  than  last.  This 
means  an  increase  in  operating  expenses 
for  this  item  alone,  of  over  $130,000,000,  an  amount  that  is 
between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  the  net  operating  income,  and 
between  70  and  75  per  cent  of  the  dividend  appropriations 
of  the  railways  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1916. 


Fuel  Costs  and 

the  Eight-Hour 

Day 


Everything  that  can  be  done  must  be  done  at  once  to  com- 
bat this  situation.  It  is  not  a  mechanical  department  prob- 
lem alone.  The  transportation  department  can  do  a  great 
deal  in  conserving  the  fuel  supply.  Neither  department 
can  accomplish  much  alone;  each  must  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  the  other  and  the  greatest  harmony  must  exist  be- 
tween the  two.  There  needs  be  a  readjustment  of  practices 
that  have  been  followed  in  the  past,  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  Many  plans  that  heretofore 
have  been  believed  impractical,  must  be  reconsidered,  to  see 
if  they  will  meet  the  present  conditions.  To  partially  over- 
come the  $50,000,000  increase  in  operating  expenses  due  to 
the  eight-hour  day  law,  the  time  between  terminals  must  be 
if  they  will  meet  the  present  conditions.  To  partially  over- 
come the  $50,000,000  increase  in  operating  expenses  due  to 
the  eight-hour  day  law,  the  time  between  terminals  must  be 
decreased.  This  can  be  done  by  eliminating  the  delays  while 
on  the  road  and  by  increasing  the  power  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  locomotives.  All  three  of  tliese  items  will  also  result  in 
a  decrease  in  locomotive  fuel  consumption.  It  might  even 
prove  practical  to  give  some  freight  trains  the  right  of  way 
over  certain  passenger  trains.  The  power  and  efficiency  of 
the  locomotives  can  be  increased  by  maintaining  them  in 
proper  condition  and  in  many  cases  equipping  them  with 
capacity  increasing  devices.  With  the  present  demand  for 
transportation  facilities,  there  is  no  time  to  wait  for  new 
equipment.  The  greatest  service  must  be  obtained  from  the 
locomotives  on  hand  by  judicious  expenditures  and  by  proper 
handling. 


"But  it  has  taken  all  the  belligerent  nations  in  this  world 
war,  who  are  not  directly  under  invasion,  a  long  time  to  think 


A  Hard  Pull 

and 
A  Long  Pull 


as  at  war  rather  than  at  peace,"  said 
George  Bury,  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  an  interview  last 
week.  The  United  States  one  month 
ago  announced  its  .<5tand  in  opposition 
to  autocracy  and  the  rule  of  might.  In  the  time  that  thus 
far  has  passed  the  American  people  with  feverish  haste  have 
taken  steps  to  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  an  active 
ally  to  France  and  Britain.  The  United  States  is  a  mighty 
nation;  industrially  it  is  the  leading  nation  of  the  world. 
As  things  point  today  its  industrial  efficiency  and  prowess 
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arc  cKstiiud  to  i)l;iy  ;i  i^ri-at,  perhaps  a  leading  part  in  the 
work  that  lies  before  the  democratic  nations  of  the  globe — 
the  work,  of  proving  that  the  adage  that  "might  makes 
right"  is  but  a  relic  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  hard  for  Amer- 
icans to  understand  why  Germany  should  have  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  American  jieople  and  should  have  made  such 
an  error  as  to  bring  down  upon  it.self  the  power  of  American 
industry.  But  we  must  not  think  that  the  mere  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  active  participation  is  going  to  end  the 
war.  Even  today,  as  the  French  and  British  turn  back  the  in- 
vader from  the  soil  of  France,  they  are  still  in  France,  and 
the  Teutonic  Empires  do  not  yet  know  the  demoralizing  feel- 
ing of  invasion  of  their  own  home  soil.  Russia  is  doubtful; 
there  are  suggestions  that  she  may  not  again  present  an  ag- 
gressive military  stand  for  another  twelfthmonth.  The  sub- 
marine campaign  waxes  more  successful  day  by  day.  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  may  help  to  solve  the  problem,  but  it  has  not 
solved  it  yet.  In  short,  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  short  war, 
even  for  America.  There  will  be  no  excuse  whatsoever  for 
Americans  to  make  the  mistake  of  believing  in  the  short-war 
fallacy  that  was  almost  the  undoing  of  England.  Says  Pom- 
eroy  Burton,  the  English  publisher  now  in  America,  "The  best 
informed  military  experts  believe  today  that  the  war  is  not 
nearly  over.  They  believe  its  worst  and  most  dangerous  stages 
are  yet  to  come."  The  American  railways  for  the  past  several 
years  have  been  severely  handicapped.  American  railway 
men  have  a  harder  problem  ahead,  and  it  will  extend  over 
many  months.  But  if  American  railway  men  will  realize 
that  America  must  fight  almost  as  if  she  were  opposing 
German  autocracy  alone,  and  if  they  will  realize  that  the 
conflict  will  be  a  long  and  a  hard  one,  we  have  no  fears 
for  the  future  of  the  American  railroads. 


Following  the  adoption  of  the  basic  eight-hour  day  in  train 
service  on  January  1,  the  roads  now  have  the  choice  of  pay- 
„,  .  ing    the    overtime    accruing    with    the 

onortening  tonnage  per  train  handled  previously. 

Engine  reducing   the   train   loading   to   enable 

Districts  trains  to  get  over  the  road   faster,  or 

shortening  the  engine  districts.  A  num- 
ber of  roads  are  now  considering  the  latter  alternative  and  the 
relocation  of  railroad  terminals  has  already  been  undertaken 
in  a  few  instances.  Tt  is  interesting  to  note  the  tendency 
tow^ards  the  shortening  of  engine  districts  during  recent  years. 
On  the  railroads  built  years  ago  runs  of  150  to  200  miles  were 
frequent.  Following  the  passage  of  the  law  limiting  the  hours 
of  service  of  train  employees  to  16,  the  frequency  Math  which 
trains  were  tied  up  on  the  line  on  the  longer  districts  because 
of  this  restriction  led  to  the  shortening  of  many  of  them.  As 
100  miles  is  commonly  considered  one  measure  of  a  day's  work 
this  distance  is  commonly  exceeded  in  order  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  constructive  mileage.  As  indicative  of  recent 
tendencies  in  the  location  of  terminals  the  average  freight 
run  on  the  Pacific  Coast  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  longest  lines  built  in  recent  years, 
is  117  miles.  On  the  Western  Pacific,  a  road  built  about 
the  same  time,  the  average  freight  run  is  116  miles.  Now 
that  the  men  have  secured  an  eight-hour  basic  day,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  in  the  next  negotiations  they  will 
renew  their  demands  for  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  It 
is  probable  that  a  number  of  roads  which  are  now  consid- 
ering the  relocation  of  their  terminals  to  shorten  the  runs 
are  moving  in  anticipation  of  this  procedure.  One  road 
which  required  improved  facilities  is  now  building  two  new 
terminals  preparatory  to  the  abandonment  of  one  terminal 
and  the  dividing  of  two  engine  districts  into  three.  On 
another  portion  of  this  same  line  plans  are  also  being  pre- 
pared for  the  division  of  four  engine  districts  into  five. 
The  problem  is  largely  an  economic  one.  In  some  in- 
stances the  scarcity  of  adequate  supplies  of  water,  the  loca- 


tion of  ruling  grades  and  other  o])erating  or  traffic  con- 
siderations fix  the  location  of  terminals  within  relatively 
narrow  limits.  In  general,  however,  they  can  be  located 
where  operating  conditions  demand.  In  relocating  a  ter- 
muial  a  considerable  investment  in  buildings  and  tracks  must 
necessarily  be  sacrificed,  but  this  can  fretjuently  be  done 
with  resultant  economy  through  the  reduction  in  operating 
expenses.  The  subject  is  one  wliich  warrants  careful  con- 
sideration today,  both  in  view  of  the  conditions  now  exist- 
ing and  those  which  may  confront  the  railways  in  the  next 
few  years. 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  THE  COMMITTEE    ON 
DEFENSE 

EXTRAVAGANTLY  radical  as  it  may  sound,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  of  which 
Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  is 
chairman,  can,  by  a  single  set  of  orders,  release  for  freight 
service  or  for  the  movement  of  recruits  or  other  special  war 
time  transi)ortation  some  hundreds  of  locomotives  and  three 
or  four  times  this  many  passenger  cars  and  can  eliminate 
service  costing  probably  more  than  thirty  million  dollars  a 
year,  detracting  hardly  any  from  the  service  which  is  now 
being  rendered  the  public.  Competition  for  freight  through 
the  cutting  of  rates  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  almost 
eliminated,  but  competition  for  passenger  business  through 
the  duplication  of  passenger  service  has  steadily  grown  un- 
til today  there  are  hundreds  of  fast  luxurious  trains  run  in 
passenger  service  that  are  a  dead  waste  to  the  railroads  taken 
as  a  whole  and  add  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  to  the  service 
rendered  the  traveling  public. 

While  the  roads  were  being  operated  independently  in  the 
interests  of  their  stockholders  and  the  public,  this  duplica- 
tion of  service  was  justifiable  in  the  sense  that  each  road 
could  in  most  cases  show  that  by  competing  it  was  getting  a 
certain  small  margin  of  profit  which  if  it  had  not  com- 
peted would  have  gone  to  one  or  more  other  roads.  The 
fiercest  competition  for  through  passenger  business  is  be- 
tween such  cities  as  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  Chicago 
and  Portland  and  Seattle,  Chicago  and  New  York,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Washington,  etc. 
Rival  roads  run  trains  leaving  at  almost  precisely  the  same 
time  and  making  about  the  same  speed,  vying  with  each 
other  in  elaborateness  of  equipment  and,  where  the  service 
is  at  night,  adding  cars  enough  so  that  comparatively  few 
upper  berths  are  sold,  thus  doubling  the  amount  of  dead 
weight  carried  for  each  passenger. 

No  real  conception  of  how  great  a  waste  is  going  on  here 
can  be  had  until  competing  train  schedules  are  examined  in 
detail.  In  time  it  may  be  found  necessary,  or  at  least  very 
desirable,  to  actually  cut  down  passenger  service  and  to  dis- 
courage passenger  travel  by  eliminating  much  of  the  luxury 
which  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  on  fast 
through  trains.  Dining  car  service  could  be  very  much  cut 
down;  observation  cars  and  club  smoking  cars  could  be 
entirely  dispensed  with;  but  the  present  discussion  proposes 
that  before  the  public  is  asked  to  sacrifice  anything  at  all 
the  railways  themselves,  through  co-operation  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  trains  which  are  run  purely  for  competitive  pur- 
poses, conserve  for  other  uses,  fuel,  trainmen's  services,  and 
locomotives  and  cars  which  are  now,  although  in  many  cases 
yielding  a  return  to  the  individual  road,  viewed  on  a  certain 
basis,  actually  a  dead  loss  of  transportation  facilities  to 
the  railways  as  a  whole  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Be- 
fore going  into  this  proposal  in  more  detail  it  might  be  well 
to  explain  the  distinction  which  is  here  made  between  yield- 
ing a  return  to  an  individual  road  on  a  certain  basis  and 
being  a  dead  loss  to  the  railways  as  a  whole. 
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It  costs  from  70  cents  to  $1 — in  some  cases  even  more — to 
pay  out  of  pocket  expense  of  running  a  passenger  train  a 
mile.  This  means  simply  enginemen  and  trainmen's  wages, 
fuel,  lubricants,  engine  house  expenses  and  repairs  of  the 
equipment  necessitated  by  this  service;  it  does  not  include 
any  part  of  the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  the  pay 
of  officers  and  clerks  which  are  necessary  to  run  the  railroad 
as  a  whole,  the  law  expenses  and  all  other  overhead  charges; 
neither  does  it  include  any  part  of  that  really  very  great 
expen.se,  indeterminable  exactly,  but  nevertheless  real,  which 
is  incidental  to  fast  passenger  service,  which  is  the  result  of 
delays  to  freight  trains  and  to  local  passenger  service.  The 
pas.senger  traffic  department  of  a  railroad  figures  that  if  a 
train  can  be  made  to  earn  something  more  than  this  out  of 
pocket  cost  of  running  it,  it  will  do  something  toward  pay- 
ing overhead  charges,  etc.,  and  therefore  it  is  profitable  to 
run.  But  the  running  of  this  train,  if  it  is  in  competitive 
service,  adds  nothing  to  the.  total  amount  of  travel;  the 
passengers  would  have  made  the  journey  in  any  case  on 
just  as  good  a  train  at  the  same  price.  The  individual 
road,  however,  figures  that  by  running  this  train  in  com- 
petitive service  it  can  get  some  of  the  profit  which  otherwise 
would  have  gone  to  another  road. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  venture  any 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  whether  under  previously 
existing  conditions  this  growth  of  competition  in  pas- 
senger service  has  been  an  economic  gain  or  loss  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.  It  can  be  urged  that  it  has  raised  the 
standard  of  passenger  service  immensely.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  with  equal  force,  it  can  be  urged  that  by  throwing 
a  disproportionately  heavy  burden  of  overhead  charges  on 
other  service  it  has  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Whatever 
the  conditions  in  the  past,  however,  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  eliminating  a  part  of  this  service  has  appeared  to 
be  insurmountable.  With  the  creation  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Special  Committee  of  National  Defense  of 
the  A.  R.  A.,  however,  the  elimination  of  this  waste  has 
suddenly  become  perfectly  feasible,  not,  of  course,  without 
technical  difficulties,  but  nevertheless  entirely  practical. 

To  demonstrate  this  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  taken 
two  striking  examples  of  fast  through  competitive  passenger 
service  and  made  an  arbitrary  elimination  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it,  and  from  this  has  made  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
most  obvious  instances  where  such  wasteful  competition 
exists  and  a  quite  rough  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
locomotives  and  cars  and  the  total  amount  of  money  which 
can  be  saved  for  the  country  as  a  whole  if  the  same  prin- 
ciples are  applied.  It  may  well  be  that  even  in  the  two 
specific  instances  set  forth  in  detail  some  one  or  more  of 
the  trains  which  we  have  suggested  eliminating  might  be 
found  to  be  justifiable  on  some  ground  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  trains  which  have  not  been  eliminated  might 
be  found  to  be  unjustifiable  to  continue.  The  suggested 
new  schedules  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities  are  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  public  should  continue,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  get 
just  as  much  service  as  it  now  gets.  The  elimination  of 
certain  trains  was  arbitrary,  as  it  will  have  to  be  if  the 
executive  committee  orders  a  similar  elimination  of  trains 
throughout  the  country.  Of  course,  in  case  of  such  orders 
being  issued  by  the  executive  committee  the  roads  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  justify  the  running  of  any  trains 
which  the  committee  proposed  to  eliminate  before  orders 
were  finally  put  into  elfect. 

The  table  "New  York  to  Philadelphia"  shows  the  present 
schedule  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  competitor, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey-Reading.  The  entire  line  is 
low  grade;  the  through  service,  as  will  be  seen,  is  very  fast, 
and  by  the  elimination  of  the  eight  trains  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania each  way  each  day  and  the  ten  on  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey  the  cutting  down  of  local  service  would  be  en- 
tirely negligible.     Almost  the  entire  business  of  the  trains 


eliminated  is  through  passenger  business  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  The  elimination  of  18  trains  a  day. 
round-trip,  would  mean  the  cutting  out  of  3,240  train-miles 
a  day,  releasing  18  locomotives  and  at  least  100  passenger 
cars  for  other  service;  the  freeing  for  use  in  other  service 
of  the  track  occupied  by  these  18  trains,  and  the  saving  of 
approximately  $4,560  a' day,  or  $1,368,000  a  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  elimi- 
nate service  which  is  incidental  to  through  service  to  cities 
beyond  Philadelphia  or  from  cities  beyond  Philadelphia. 
The  trains  in  this  service  are  starred  in  the  table.  A  certain 
number  of  them  would  be  eliminated  under  the  general 
scheme  outlined  herewith  to  cut  out  the  duplication  of  serv- 
ice. The  figure  of  saving  in  money  of  $1,368,000  a  year 
in  this  single  instance  of  passenger  service  between  two 
cities  not  100  miles  apart  is  arrived  at  by  taking  as  the 
total  average  cost  of  running  these  trains  $1.50  per  mile. 
For  our  purpose  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public, 
the  government  and  the  railways  as  a  whole,  the  full  charge 
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against  the  passenger  train,  including  overhead  charges  and 
maintenance  of  way  charges,  should  be  included  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  overhead  and  maintenance  of  way,  which  al- 
though indeterminate  in  amount  is  actually  expended  on 
this  train,  would  be  released  for  expenditure  on  some  other 
service.  In  other  words,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  to 
run  one  of  these  trains  in  addition  to  service  already  being 
performed  would  cost  out-of-pocket  only  about  80  to  90 
cents,  as  it  is  now  in  the  service  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  overhead,  officers'  time,  and  permanent  way 
and  structures  are  being  utilized  to  the  full  and  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  passenger  service,  just  that  much  additional 
service  of  other  kinds,  either  freight  or  military,  could  be 
substituted. 

The  Pennsylvania  figured  that  in  1916  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey division  the  average  cost  of  repairs,  depreciation,  fuel, 
lubricants  and  engine  house  expenses  were  25  cents  per 
engine-mile;  wages  in  the  fast  passenger  service  approximate 
for  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey — 
Reading  15  cents  per  mile;   repairs  of  cars,  between  three 
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■4i\d  four  cents  per  mile  each,  making  an  average  of,  say,  25 
cents  a  train.  The  Pennsylvania  figures  that  total  operating 
expenses,  including  overhead,  on  the  New  Jersey  division 
per  passenger  train  mile  are  $1.79.  The  saving  of  $1,>)68,- 
000  is  ba.sed  on  a  figure  lower  than  this  so  as  to  carry  out 
the  general  purpose  of  being  extremely  conservative.  It  is 
based  on  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  train-mile. 

The  table  sliowing  the  present  schedules  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  proposes 
the  elimination  of  six  trains  each  way  each  day.  At  $1.50 
per  mile  this  would  be  a  saving  of  $8,400  per  day,  or  $2,- 
520,000  for  a  300-day  year.  In  the  case  of  the  Chicago- 
Twin  Cities  service  it  would  be  necessary  to  sell  upper  berths, 
where  now  by  far  the  greater  number  of  passengers  travel 
only  in  lowers.  This,  however,  would  be  the  only  diminution 
of  excellence  of  service  to  the  public  and  there  is  room  for 
a  great  many  extensive  frills  to  be  taken  off  the  Chicago- 
Twin  Cities  service.  It  might  in  rare  instances,  both  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  the  Chicago-Twin  Cities  service,  be  found 
necessary  to  run  an  additional  section  to  some  one  train  on 
some  particular  day;  but  this  fact  would  hurt  the  force  of 
the  present  argument  not  at  all.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Phila- 
delphia service,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  elimination  of 
trains,  through  trains  have  not  been  eliminated  except  in  a 
single  instance  where  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  and 
proper,  if  that  part  of  the  service  of  the  through  train  of  the 
Soo  were  to  be  continued  beyond  the  Twin  Cities  that  that 
portion  of  the  service  from  Chicago  to  the  Twin  Cities  be 
performed  by  some  other  road  and  passengers  be  required  to 
change  cars  at  St.  Paul. 

■  It  is  not  suggested  that  where  three  competing  roads  each 
have  a  train  running  between  the  same  points,  leaving  at  the 
same  time,  that  all  but  one  of  these  trains  be  eliminated,  nor 
is  it  suggested  that  the  splitting  up  of  the  present  business 
as  between  competing  roads  should  be  done  by  simply  shut- 
ting off  one  road's  passenger  service  completely  at  a  certain 
time  of  day.  Take  the  two  20-hour  trains  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  for  instance — the  New  York  Central's 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  and  the  Pennsylvania's  Broad- 
way Limited.  The  New  York  Central's  Twentieth  Century 
dxDes  a  good  deal  more  business  than  the  Pennsylvania  train. 
Let  Sunday  service  be  eliminated  entirely;  let  the  New  York 
who  wanted  a  lower  could  buy  a  whole  section,  paying  an  ex- 
tra half  fare,  however,  to  the  railroad  company  in  addition 
to  the  regular  and  present  extra  fare.     The  choice  would  al- 


ways be  left  open  to  him  to  take  a  less  expensive  train  or  to 
take  an  upper. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  competitive  service  which 
could  be  eliminated  in  no  case  have  trains  been  eliminated 
which  run  at  different  times  of  the  day.  In  the  long  through 
runs  from  New  York  to  Chicago  or  Chicago  to  Denver  or 
Los  Angeles  a  different  leaving  time  of  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  has  not  been  considered  as  making  trains  non-com- 
])etitive.  The  following  is  not  a  complete  list  of  all  of  the 
cities  between  which  there  is  unnecessary  competitive  passen- 
ger service  but  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  outlines  of 
tlie  situation: 


Chicago  to  Twin  Cities. 
Chicago  to  Kansas  City. 
Chicago  to  Omaha. 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis. 
Chicago  to  Cincinnati. 
Chicago  to  Louisville. 
Chicago  to   Cleveland. 
Chicago  to  Indianapolis. 
Chicago  to  Pittsburgh. 
Chicago  to  New  York. 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles. 


Chicago  to  Seattle. 
Chicago  to  Detroit. 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
New  York  to  St.   Louis. 
New  York  to  Jacksonville. 
New  York  to  Buffalo. 
New  York  to  Montreal. 
New  York  to  Washington. 
St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City. 
Boston  to  Albany. 
Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City. 
Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco. 


Chicago  to  Denver. 

At  the  very  lowest  estimate  70  trains  each  way  each  day 
could  be  eliminated  between  the  cities  indicated  in  the  table. 
Roughly,  this  would  be  the  elimination  of  80,000  train-miles 
a  day,  and  taking  the  cost  of  this  service  at  the  lowest  reason- 
able figure  the  direct  saving  effected  would  be  very  large, 
while  the  increased  capacity  provided  for  handling  military 
traftic  and  ordinary  freight  traffic  would  be  very  important. 
Before  the  war  began  it  would  have  taken  months  or  years 
of  negotiations  for  the  railroads  to  have  effected  any  such  re- 
duction of  passenger  service  and  even  if  they  could  have  agreed 
to  do  it,  it  is  probable  that  public  sentiment  and  regulating 
bodies  would  have  prohibited  it.  It  is  probable  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  National  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
with  the  large  powers  which  have  been  conferred  upon  it  can 
accomplish  this  result. 


GO  SLOW  WITH  THE  ROAD  BUILDING ! 

'T'HE  railway  officers  who  have  come  out  so  quickly  in  an- 
nouncing their  intention  of  assisting  their  employees 
and  patrons  with  farms  and  gardens  this  summer  have  done 
a  real  service  for  the  nation.     The  railways  are  assisting  in 
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♦Trains 

Central  run  its  Twentieth  Century  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
Thursday  and  Saturday  and  the  Pennsylvania  its  Broadway 
Limited  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Practically  none  of  the  up- 
pers are  sold  on  either  of  these  two  trains  now,  so  that  through 
the  elimination  of  one  or  the  other  of  them  each  day  and  the 
sale  of  uppers  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  run  any  more  cars 
than  are  now  run  each  day  on  the  New  York  Central  alone. 
If  it  were  found  that  pressure  was  so  strong  for  lowers  that  it 
could  not  be  resisted,  let  a  rule  be  put  into  effect  that  a  man 


all  kinds  of  ways,  with  seeds,  with  labor,  with  money,  with 
transportation  for  workers,  and  the  list  of  those  who  have 
advised  their  employees  that  they  may  cultivate  unused  rail- 
road property  includes  nearly  all  the  systems  in  the  country. 
But  the  enthusiasm  has  been  tempered  by  a  very  sensible  in- 
sight into  some  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  The  most 
threatening  one,  of  course,  is  labor.  Railroads  and  farms 
alike  have  seen  their  working  forces,  their  unskilled  workers 
particularly,  fairly  melt  away  into  the  munition  plants  and 
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similar  industries.  The  railroads  have  advanced  wages, 
some  of  them  have  brought  large  numbers  of  negroes  from 
the  south,  but  still  to  no  avail.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of 
the  carriers  have  offered  a  portion  of  their  section  laborers 
to  the  farmers  along  their  lines  for  the  planting  and  the  har- 
vest season.  This  offer  means  much  more  than  appears  on 
the  face  of  it,  for  no  railroad  at  the  present  time  can  boast 
of  any  surplus  of  section  labor. 

The  problem  emphasizes  very  acutely  a  situation  that  has 
been  getting  worse  and  worse  for  months.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  United  States  should  repeal  or  sus- 
pend its  contract  labor  laws  so  as  to  bring  in  Mexicans  or 
South  Americans.  Another,  and  a  better  one,  is  that  the 
farmers  should  use  boys  as  workers  on  their  farms  this  sea- 
son. Ralph  Peters,  president  of  the  Long  Island,  said  last 
week  to  the  Food  Problem  Committee  of  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  "I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  move 
if  your  association  would  request  the  state  government 
through  the  highway  department,  to  stop  the  building  of 
highways  in  the  state  and  to  stop  drawing  on  the  farm  labor 
for  that  purpose.  I  would  not  build  any  new  roads  now  ex- 
cept those  of  military  importance  or  importance  in  hauling 
food  supplies.  The  highway  department  should  not  disturb 
the  labor  situation  by  paying  fancy  prices  on  state  highway 
contracts."  The  road  builders  will,  no  doubt,  take  issue 
with  Mr.  Peters,  but  must  agree  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  labor  now  working  on  roads  could  be  used  to  better 
purpose  elsewhere.  The  railways  too,  might  have  a  word  to 
say,  for  while  good  roads  are  needed  so  are  good  railroads 
and  big  crops.  The  railroads  should  use  every  effort  to  "put 
their  house  in  order"  and  anticipate  the  future.  The  labor 
situation  is  not  going  to  improve  when  the  United  States 
calls  its  citizens  to  the  colors,  and  our  country  can  take  no 
chances  with  its  railroads.  Deferred  maintenance  of  rail- 
way lines  at  any  time,  still  less  in  war  time,  is  serious;  it  is 
one  of  the  several  important  things  that  are  making  Ger- 
many's military  and  economic  situation  so  precarious. 


THE  CANADIAN  COMMISSION'S  REPORTS 

'T'HE  Canadian  railway  situation  is  so  complicated  that 
■*■  anybody  who  has  not  studied  it  on  the  ground  in  all 
its  phases  would  be  presumptuous  to  suggest  a  solution  of 
the  problem  it  presents.  In  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  for  last  week  we  published  summ.aries  of  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  reports  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  created  by  parliament  to  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  upon  this  problem.  Sir  H.  L.  Dray- 
ton and  W.  M.  Acworth  in  the  majority  report,  and  A.  H. 
Smith,  in  a  minority  report,  reach  widely  differing  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  action  should  be  taken  by  the  government. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  all  agree  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  government  ownership  and  direct  government  man- 
agement in  a  democratic  country  is  undesirable,  this  wide 
variance  in  their  recommendations  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  fact  that  men  who  agree  on  the  general  principle  that 
government  ownership  in  democratic  countries  ordinarily  is 
undesirable  nevertheless  reach  such  different  conclusions  as 
to  the  best  way  in  which  to  deal  immediately  with  the 
Canadian  problem  simply  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem. 

The  headline  placed  over  our  article  last  week  regard- 
ing the  majority's  report  said  that  it  "opposed  government 
ownership."  This  was  not  strictly  accurate.  While  the  ma- 
jority emphatically  expressed  its  opposition  to  public  owner- 
ship under  ordinar}'  conditions,  it  is  a  fact  that  if  its  plan 
should  be  adopted,  the  Canadian  public  would  become  the 
actual  owner  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  in  addition  to  its  present 
properties,  the  Intercolonial  and  the  National  Transconti- 
nental.    In  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  wastes  ordinarilv 


incident  to  government  management.  Sir  H.  L.  Drayton  and 
Mr.  Acworth  suggest  an  ingenious  plan  under  which  the 
management  of  both  the  properties  the  government  now  owns 
and  those  it  would  take  over  would  be  delegated  to  a  board 
of  trustees  which  would  be  independent  of  parliamentary  in- 
lluence  and  practically  self-perpetuating.  While  this  plan 
has  much  merit,  there  is  great  force  in  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  Mr.  Smith  makes  upon  it.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  as  he  sug- 
gests, that  a  board  of  trustees  created  by  one  parliament 
could  be  abolished  by  a  later  parliament  ?  A  point  of  hardly 
less  importance  is  as  to  how  the  proposed  plan  would  assure 
efficiency  in  management.  The  first  board  of  trustees  would 
be  chosen  by  parliament.  What  assurance  is  there  that  par- 
liament would  select  competent  men?  If  the  first  board  were 
not  composed  of  competent  men,  those  later  elected  to  tlie 
board  very  probably  would  not  be  strong  men  and  who  is  to 
call  the  trustees  to  account  if  they  do  not  do  their  work  well? 
They  will  be  responsible  only  to  public  opinion  and  while 
jjublic  opinion  can  condemn  them  if  it  does  not  like  the  way 
they  manage  things,  neither  the  public  nor  anybody  else  can 
cause  their  removal. 

We  shall  take  occasion  later  on  to  discuss  the  Canadian 
problem  and  the  recommendations  which  have  been  made  for 
its  solution.  Meantime  we  are  obliged  to  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  plan  suggested  by  Sir  H.  L.  Drayton  and  Mr.  Ac- 
worth  would  not  serve  the  double  purpose  for  which  ap- 
parently it  is  put  forward — that  of  avoiding  the  dangers  in- 
cident to  government  management  in  a  democratic  country 
and  at  the  same  time  securing  the  advantages  that  are  usually 
conferred  by  private  management. 


A  CRUCIAL  TEST  FOR  AMERICAN    RAILWAYS 

'T'HE  action  taken  by  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  rail- 
ways a  few  weeks  ago  when  they  delegated  the  super- 
vision of  the  operation  of  all  their  lines  to  a  committee  of  five 
was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States.  Its  real  significance  and  im- 
portance are  only  beginning  to  be  realized  by  railway  ofificer;5 
themselves.  They  have  not  yet  begun  to  dawn  upon  the 
public. 

Because  of  the  radical  and  momentous  character  of  that 
step  and  of  the  situation  which  it  has  created,  it  is  desirable 
that  certain  features  be  emphasized  for  the  information  of 
both  railway  officers  and  the  public.  In  the  first  place,  the 
arrangement  made  does  not  affect  the  handling  merely  of 
military  or  even  of  government  traffic.  It  affects  the  han- 
dling of  every  kind  of  traffic,  military  and  non-military,  pas- 
senger and  freight. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  the  railways  will  have  two 
widely  different  functions.  First,  they  will  have  to  handle 
strictly  military  traffic,  troops,  army  and  navy  supplies,  mu- 
nitions and  so  on.  Second,  they  will  have  to  handle  their 
ordinary  commercial  business.  The  former  function,  while 
its  proper  and  adequate  performance  may  in  the  long  run 
prove  vital  to  the  nation,  will,  for  some  time  at  least,  re- 
quire only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  facilities  of  the 
roads  and  the  energies  of  their  personnel.  But  the  addition 
of  the  military  traffic  to  the  ordinary  traffic  will  increase  the 
difficulty  of  handling  the  latter.  Before  the  war  began  the 
facilities  as  then  used  were  not  sufficient  to  the  demands. 
The  most  difficult  problem  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  any  one  can  now  foresee,  will  be  tliat  of  so 
utilizing  the  facilities  and  personnel  as  to  make  them  fumisli 
the  transportation  required  for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  step  taken  by  the  railway  heads  to  make  it  possible 
to  solve  this  problem  was  revolutionary.  It  wiped  out  many 
of  the  competitive  relations  which  always  had  existed.  It 
tends  to  create  a  pool  of  all  facilities,  and  to  cause  the  rail- 
ways to  be  operated  as  a  single  system.  If  all  the  railways 
of  Europe  were  operated  as  a  single  system,  neither  the  total 
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mileage  nor  the  area  covered  by  the  system  would  be  equal 
to  the  mileage  involved  and  the  area  covered  by  the  railway 
system  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  the  United  States. 

Aside  from  its  revolutionary  character  the  most  significant 
and  important  feature  of  the  action  taken  is  that  it  is  volun- 
tary. When  Great  Britain  entered  the  war  its  railways  were 
turned  over  to  a  central  committee  under  a  law  passed  forty 
years  before,  their  net  return  was  guaranteed,  and  they  became 
almost  as  much  a  department  of  the  government  as  the  army 
or  navy.  In  the  United  States  there  was  no  law  governing 
the  railways  in  war;  and  the  managements  have  made  legis- 
lation unnecessary  by  doing  voluntarily  practically  what  the 
British  railways  were  required  to  do.  The  committee  of  five 
which  has  been  created  to  supervise  the  operation  of  our  rail- 
ways has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  a  subcommittee  of 
the  government's  Advisory  Committee  on  National  Defense. 
It  has  no  direct  relationship  to  that  or  any  other  government 
body.  If  the  managements  of  the  railways  had  been  forced 
by  legislation  to  do  what  they  have  done  they  would  not  de- 
serve much  credit  for  it.  They  do  deserve  great  credit  be- 
cause they  have  done  it  spontaneously  in  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  the  countr)'  and  of  their  patriotic  duty. 

The  fact  that  the  arrangement  made  is  voluntary,  and 
that  net  return  is  not  guaranteed  is  bound  to  raise  some  ex- 
tremely important  and  difficult  questions  which  have  not 
arisen  in  Great  Britain.  When  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee begins  on  a  large  scale  actually  to  use  the  facilities 
of  the  railways  as  those  of  a  single  system  it  will  affect  the 
interests  of  individual  lines  to  an  important  degree.  Then 
will  come  the  crucial  test.  No  voluntary  railway  organiza- 
tion ever  has  been  able  to  get  all  of  the  railways  to  subordi- 
nate their  individual  interests  to  the  welfare  of  all.  It  has 
been  an  easy  thing  to  get  the  British  railways  to  do  this  be- 
cause, first,  the  government  required  them  to  do  it,  and,  sec- 
ond, no  individual  line  had  anything  to  lose  by  it. 

The  difference  in  these  respects  between  the  arrangement 
made  in  Great  Britain  and  that  made  in  the  United  States 
is  what  is  going  to  make  the  problem  of  the  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  our  railways  very  difficult.  The  success 
of  the  plan  will  depend,  first,  on  the  tact,  self-restraint,  fair- 
ness, wisdom  and  courage  of  the  executive  committee  and, 
second,  on  the  unselfishness,  self-restraint  and  wisdom  of  the 
individual  managements.  If  the  individual  managements 
will  give  the  executive  committee  cordial  support,  it  it  prob- 
able that  in  the  long  run  such  large  economies  will  be  af- 
fected, that  few  or  no  individual  lines  will  suffer,  and  that 
the  railways  as  a  whole  will  be  greatly  benefited.  The 
economies  which  can  be  effected  by  really  operating  as  a 
single  system  are  large.  Undoubtedly,  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  things  which  ought  to  be  done  will  arise.  But  it 
does  seem  most  apparent  that  the  managers  ought  to  fight 
these  differences  out  absolutely  among  themselves,  and  that 
meantime  they  should  loyally  stick  together  and  carry  out  in 
letter  and  spirit  the  injunctions  of  their  own  committee. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  many  leading  railway  men  that  if 
they  do  not  do  this,  the  government  will  intervene.  The 
Railway  Age  Gazette  shares  that  view.  If  this  should  oc- 
cur, would  the  central  control  be  left  in  the  hands  of  men 
selected  by  the  railways?  This  is  most  improbable.  If  the 
government  should  intervene  the  railways  would  sacrifice 
the  credit  for  having  voluntarily  rendered  a  great  patriotic 
service  regardless  of  their  individual  interests.  Further- 
more, under  direct  government  control  they  undoubtedly 
would  be  managed  less  efficiently  and  economically.  These 
are  seemingly  conclusive  reasons  why  the  railways  should 
wash  all  their  dirty  linen  in  private  and  go  on  steadfastly 
throughout  the  war  carrying  out  the  present  plan,  or,  if  not; 
some  better  plan  of  their  own  making. 

The  whole  future  of  our  railways  is  now  in  process  of  de- 
termination.    The  unrestrained  and  excessive  individualism 


which  has  characterized  their  management  in  the  past  has 
done  them  great  harm.  If  allowed  to  assert  itself  during  the 
war  it  probably  would  ruin  them.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
recognizing  the  fact  that  at  least  during  the  war  their  in- 
terests as  a  whole  must  be  put  above  those  of  individual  lines, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  country  must  be  put  above  those 
of  the  railways,  they  will  serve  the  country  as  best  they  can 
and  in  doing  so  further  their  own  permanent  interests  in  the 
most  effective  manner. 


WHY  CONTINUE  THE  VALUATION? 

IN  view  of  the  increasing  doubt  regarding  the  practical 
value  of  the  results  which  will  be  secured  from  the 
railway  valuation  work  under  way  and  the  great  demands 
made  of  the  railways  and  other  industries  to  conserve  and 
direct  their  energies  to  the  primary  task  now  confronting 
this  country,  many  railway  men  believe  that  the  Federal 
valuation  work  should  be  abandoned.  Numerous  industries 
have  placed  their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
without  profit,  while  others  are  so  arranging  their  work  that 
they  may  be  able  to  be  of  the  maximum  assistance  when 
called  upon.  Everywhere  there  is  a  desire  to  eliminate  use- 
less or  unnecessary  work  in  order  to  conserve  both  men  and 
money. 

An  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  valuation  work  may  be  gained 
from  the  statement  of  Director  Prouty  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  recently.  At  that  time  he 
stated  that  $9,300,000  had  already  been  .spent  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  this  work  and  that  the  division  of  valuation 
would  require  $3,500,000  annually  for  the  next  four  years. 
As  the  expenditures  required  of  the  roads  to  comply  with 
the  instructions  of  the  government  are  considerably  greater 
it  may  be  estimated  that  the  valuation  work  is  now  requir- 
ing a  total  expenditure  of  over  $10,000,000  annually. 
Furthermore,  the  government  and  the  railways  have  organ- 
ized and  are  employing  several  thousand  engineers  and  ac- 
countants in  this  work.  These  forces  consist  almost  entirely 
of  trained  men  whose  service  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  government  if  turned  in  other  directions.  At  a  time 
when  many  railway  engineers  are  leaving  their  roads  to  meet 
the  call  of  the  government  it  does  not  seem  entirely  consistent 
for  the  government  itself  to  retain  iuch  a  large  force  on 
this  work,  which  is  not  aiding  in  military  or  industrial 
operations  in  any  way. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  consideration  of  the  emergency 
Avhich  has  arisen  within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been 
an  increasing  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  for  some  months 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  valuation  work 
because  of  the  evident  confusion  into  which  this  work  has 
been  thrown.  Although  the  intent  of  the  valuation  law 
would  appear  clear  and  there  was  little  doubt  regarding  the 
purpose  of  Congress  in  authorizing  this  work  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  under  discussion,  so  many  interpretations  have 
been  advanced  by  the  state  commissions  and  the  partisan 
advisors  of  the  division  of  valuation  contrary  to  the  plain 
intent  of  the  law  that  the  director  stated  at  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  commission  that  he  "would  rather  undertake  to 
read  the  Chinese  alphal^et  backwards"  than  to  read  the 
valuation  act.  Because  of  this  confusion  the  division  of 
valuation  openly  states  that  it  has  not  attempted  to  comply 
with  certain  provisions  of  the  act  and  has  placed  an  inter- 
pretation on  others  widely  at  variance  with  that  of  the  car- 
riers. The  most  startling  statement  of  all  was  that  at  the 
hearing  in  January  when  the  director  stated  that  the  com-  JLI 
mission  does  not  intend  to  prepare  final  valuations  on  the  ^pj 
properties  of  the  carriers,  but  is  only  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  on  certain  elements  of  value.  If  this  de- 
cision is  adhered  to  not  only  will  the  work  which  has  been 
done  be  rendered  useless,  but  it  will  result  in  positive  in- 
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jury  to  the  roads,  since  it  will  create  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  regarding  the  real  value  of  the  railway  prop- 
erties and  place  in  the  hands  of  state  commissions  partial 
valuations  which  they  will  be  free  to  use  as  they  see  fit  to 
support  their  arguments. 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  the  valu- 
ation work  now  exists,  the  wisdom  of  continuing  it  under 
normal  conditions  would  be  questionable.  Under  present 
conditions  with  patriotic  demands  upon  all  activities,  gov- 
ernment and  private,  to  conserve  men  and  money,  it  would 
appear  evident  that  the  work  should  be  discontinued. 


PATRIOTISM  DOES  NOT  MEAN  DISCRIMINATION 

/^N  April  17  leading  representatives  of  the  trade  and 
^^  technical  papers  of  this  country  carried  to  Washington 
an  offer  on  the  part  of  277  class  journals  of  the  nation  to 
give  editorial  co-operation  and  free  advertising  space  to  sup- 
port government  activities  in  connection  with  the  war.  They 
were  received  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels;  George 
Creel,  recently  appointed  head  of  the  Board  on  Censorship 
and  Publicity;  Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  and  Howard  Coffin  of  the 
Advisory  Board.  The  trade  and  technical  journals  of  this 
country  are  leaders  in  its  industry  and  their  influence  for 
good  on  industry's  welfare  is  far  greater  than  is  generally 
realized.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  cases,  they  were 
first  in  offering  real  co-operation  and  in  leading  the  way  for 
other  publishers  to  follow.  While  certain  other  publishers' 
organizations  were  arguing  that  advertising  is  a  commodity 
just  as  much  as  bread  or  wheat  or  steel,  and  should  be  paid 
for,  they  offered  their  services  directly  to  the  nation,  offered 
their  advertising  pages  free  of  charge,  the  cost  be  what  it 
might.     Their  offer  was  received  gratefully. 

But  what  have  they  in  return  from  another  quarter  of  our 
government?  A  threat  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  raise  their 
postage  rates.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
is  now  under  consideration  in  the  House  the  same  old  pro- 
posal, now  masquerading  as  a  patriotic  measure,  to  increase 
the  postage  rates  on  second-class  mail.  The  proposal  is  in- 
corporated in  the  war  taxation  bill,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  last  Tuesday.  By  the  sections  of  this  bill  relating 
to  the  rates  on  postage  it  is  provided  "That  on  and  after 
June  1,  1917,  the  zone  system  applicable  to  parcel  post  shall 
apply  to  mail  matter  of  the  second  class,  and  the  rates  of 
postage  shall  be  as  follows:  Two  cents  a  pound  or  frac- 
tion thereof  when  for  delivery  within  the  first  zone;  3  cents 
a  pound  or  fraction  thereof  when  for  delivery  within  the 
second  or  third  zone;  4  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
when  for  delivery  within  the  fourth  or  fifth  zone;  5  cents  a 
pound  or  fraction  thereof  when  for  delivery  within  the  sixth 
or  seventh  zone;  6  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof  when 
for  delivery  within  the  eighth  zone,  etc. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  last  week  weighed  14  ounces. 
It  would  have  cost  to  send  each  copy  to  Philadelphia  or 
Boston,  three  cents;  to  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  or  St.  Louis, 
four  cents;  to  Denver,  five  cents;  to  Seattle  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, six  cents.  The  subscription  price  is  $5  yearly,  not 
quite  ten  cents  a  copy,  and  so  it  is  with  other  papers. 

If  these  provisions  are  passed,  the  trade  and  technical 
papers  will  be  severely  handicapped  and  as  instruments  of 
educational  value  their  work  w'ill  be  considerably  hindered. 
Is  this  right?  The  trade  and  technical  journals  are  pa- 
triotic. They  have  already  proved  their  patriotism  by  the 
co-operation  they  have  hitherto  given  the  government  in 
their  editorial  columns  and  by  their  offer  of  free  advertising 
space.  But  in  justice  to  their  readers,  they  cannot  feel  that 
patriotism,  however  great,  can  allow  the  technical  papers  to 
be  legislated  out  of  business  efficiency  without  the  strongest 


protest  of  which  they  are  capable.  If  the  threatened  post- 
age rates  are  made  effective,  the  subscription  rates  may  have 
to  be  increased;  papers  now  costing  $5  may  cost  $7.50  or 
even  $10  yearly.  If  the  zone  rates  are  made  effective, 
it  will  be  almost  prohibitory  to  send  copies  from  New  York 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  subscription  prices  must  be  in- 
creased, circulation  will  be  diminished  and  standards  will 
have  to  be  lowered  in  consequence. 

The  business  papers  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
other  industries  in  showing  their  patriotism.  They  are 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  increased  rates  on  first  class  mail 
matter,  a  reasonable  stamp  tax  on  each  periodical  issued  if 
necessary,  the  income  tax,  the  excess  profits  tax,  etc.,  but  in 
justice  to  themselves  and  the  readers  they  serve,  they  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  give  up  their  business  to  please  the  whims 
of  Mr.  Burleson,  the  postmaster  general,  or  Mr.  Moon,  the 
sponsor  for  this  legislation  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 
Edited  by  the  secretary.  268  pages,  illustrated.  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound 
in  cloth  and  paper.  Published  by  the  association,  C.  A.  Lichty,  secre- 
tary, Chicago  &  North  Western,  Chicago.     Price  $1. 

This  volume  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  convention,  which  was  held  in  New  Orleans  on 
October  17-19,  1916.  In  addition  to  the  routine  business  of 
the  Association,  this  book  includes  194  pages  of  reports 
and  discussions  on  topics  of  interest  to  men  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  of  railway  structures.  Among  the  subjects 
presented  were  those  on  Intakes  and  Intake  Lines;  Floors 
for  Engine  Houses,  Shops  and  Freight  Houses;  Paint  and 
its  Application  to  Railway  Structures;  Caring  for  and  Hand- 
ling Creosoted  Timber;  Modem  Methods  of  Driving  Piles; 
Efficient  Methods  of  Handling  Work  and  Men;  Station 
Buildings  for  Passenger  Service  Only;  Ecoonmical  Hand- 
ling of  Concrete  on  the  Smaller  Jobs,  and  Small  Coaling  Sta- 
tions. In  addition  to  being  of  direct  service  to  bridge  and 
building  men  these  proceedings  will  also  be  of  interest  to 
officers  in  the  operating  and  other  departments  concerned 
more  or  less  directly  with  these  problems. 

The  Design  of  Railway  Location.  By  Clement  C.  Williams,  professor  of 
railway  engineering.  University  of  Kansas.  517  pages,  illustrated,  6  in. 
by  9  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  432 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York.     Price  $3.50. 

The  rather  unusal  title  of  this  book  is  intended  to  cover  the 
study  of  the  physical  and  economic  considerations  govern- 
ing the  location  of  railways,  together  with  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  actual  location 
of  a  line.  The  book  is  primarily  a  text  for  engineering 
schools,  but  is  sufficiently  complete  in  its  treatment  to  be  of 
value  to  the  practicing  engineer.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  general  considerations,  an  introduction  cover- 
ing the  historical  development  of  American  railways  and  six 
chapters  on  the  relation  of  railways  to  the  public.  The 
latter  include  an  exposition  of  the  common  theories  of  valua- 
tion and  a  discussion  of  the  federal  valuation  act.  Most  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  financial,  operat- 
ing and  engineering  considerations,  entering  into  a  deter- 
mination of  an  economic  location.  Among  subjects  not 
covered  in  older  books  may  be  mentioned  the  chapter  on  the 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  which  deals  with  the  grade 
separation  problem  with  which  the  railroads  are  confronted 
today.  A  chapter  on  line  changes  and  grade  reductions  con- 
tains accounts  of  some  of  the  most  recent  railway  cut-offs. 
The  last  five  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  detailed 
instruction  in  the  manner  of  making  reconnaisance,  prelim- 
inary location  and  construction  surveys  and  railway  con- 
struction estimates.  The  book  indicates  painstaking  care 
and  wide  reading  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  DISTANT  SIGNAL 

Baltimore,    Md. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  read  the  letter  from  L.  R.  Clausen  in  your  issue  of 
April  6,  and  twice  in  this  letter  the  railroads  are  very  severely 
arraigned;  they  are  accused  of  teaching  enginemen  to  dis- 
regard the  caution  indication. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Clausen  does  not  mean  what  he  says,  and 
therefore,  that  remark  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  It  is  neither 
advisable  nor  necessary  to  again  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  the  railroads  should  attempt  to  trans- 
mit instructions  by  signal  indication  to  enginemen  so  as  to 
give  them  as  much  information  as  is  possible,  that  they  may 
intelligently  handle  their  trains,  or  whether  the  method  of 
simply  giving  only  limited  information,  leaving  the  rest  to 
conjecture,  should  be  countenanced  as  good  practice.  The 
former  has  demonstrated  its  utility,  and  its  greater  safety; 
and  the  practice  will  stand  any  criticism  that  may  be  launched 
against  it. 

F.  P.  Patenall, 

Signal  Engineer,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 


TRANSPORTATION  "EFFICIENCY"  UP  TO  DATE 

Detroit,  Mich. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Here  is  a  little  story  of  a  freight  car  diversion  which  will 
interest  your  readers.  The  Executives'  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington has  now  announced  that  box  cars  virtually  will 
be  pooled,  and  this  story  is  now  useful  mainly  as  history; 
let  us  hope  so  at  least;  but  it  ought  to  go  on  record.  How 
many  cars  have  been  sent  in  a  direction  away  from  their 
owners'  lines  during  the  past  few  months,  by  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  send-home  rule,  no  one  can  tell,  but  some 
railroad  men  believe  it  is  hundreds  of  thousands.  Certain 
it  is  that,  under  lawful  reconsignment  tariffs,  innumerable 
shipments,  started  from  A  on  a  route  north  to  B,  and  thence 


east  toward  home,  C,  have  been  diverted  at  B,  and  sent  west 
(away  from  home)  to  D.     But  to  my  story. 

A  certain  consignee  in  this  city,  who  illustrates  his  story 
by  the  geographical  sketch  shown  below,  is  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  receivers  of  freight,  who,  nowadays,  find  their  busi- 
ness stagnated,  if  not  killed,  by  the  congestion  of  freight  on 
the  railroads ;  but  also  he  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  enough 
money  to  pay  for  getting  his  freight  moved,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  in  spite  of  the  most  baffling  conditions.  Perhaps  the 
ingenuity  of  the  shipper  should  be  credited  with  this  accom- 
plishment. At  any  rate,  by  the  use  of  ingenuity  and  money, 
combined,  the  rigid  National  car  service  rules,  which  mad- 
den shippers  everywhere,  were  circumvented. 

A  certain  shipment  of  freight,  occupying  a  single  car,  had 
been  held  for  sometime  at  the  manufactory,  waiting  for  a 
car  which  could  be  sent  to  (or  through)  Toledo.  The  ship- 
ping point  is  about  150  miles  south  of  Toledo  and  210  miles 


from  Detroit.  Finally  the  consignee  was  gladdened  by  a  tele- 
gram saying  that  his  freight  would  be  sent  forward  the  next 
day,  in  a  car  of  the  Chicago  &  Vancouver — that  is  to  say,  in 
a  car  which,  according  to  the  rules,  could  be  sent  to  Chicago, 
but  which  could  not  be  sent  to  Toledo  or  Detroit.  The  ship- 
per had  concluded  to  end  the  intolerable  delay  by  shipping 
the  freight  to  Chicago  and  then,  by  the  time  it  reached  that 
city,  to  order  it  reconsigned  to  Detroit;  but  in  doing  this,  he 
was  obliged,  it  appears,  to  order  the  goods  shipped  back,  by 
the  same  road  which  had  carried  it  forward;  therefore  it 
came  back  to  Toledo,  not  by  a  direct  line,  as  indicated  in 
the  sketch,  nor  by  the  more  direct  main  line  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  but  by  a  roundabout  route,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
line  from  the  starting  point  to  Chicago.  At  last  accounts  the 
goods  were  on  the  way  to  Toledo.  If  they  finally  reached 
that  point;  and  if  they  were  transferred  to  the  road  leading 
from  Toledo  to  Detroit,  they  may  reasonably  be  expected 
eventually  to  arrive  at  the  door  of  their  owner.  The  whole 
journey  of  this  shipment  appears  to  have  been  some  800  or 
900  miles  long,  or  about  four  times  the  normal  distance  from 
shipping  point  to  destination. 

J.  E.  M. 


MORE  YARD  LIMIT  BOARDS 

Haileyville,  Okla. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette." 

The  installation  of  yard  limit  boards  requires  switch  en- 
gines and  other  trains  using  the  main  track  to  protect  only 
against  first  class  trains  and  necessitates  other  trains  running 
between  yard  limits  under  control,  expecting  to  find  the  main 
track  occupied.  Some  roads  require  trains  carrying  passen- 
gers, including  local  way-freights,  to  protect  the  rear  end  at 
all  times.  On  branch  lines  there  is  generally  a  scarcity  of 
yard  limit  boards  while  on  some  of  these  lines  the  local  work 
and  the  switching  is  as  heavy  as  on  main  lines.  It  would 
seem  advisable  particularly  in  such  places  to  put  out  a  few 
more  yard  limit  boards  to  save  the  cost  of  a  man  flagging  at 
most  of  these  stations,  the  cost  of  these  boards  being  small 
compared  with  that  of  a  flagman. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  where  trains  are 
few  in  number  enginemen  do  not  regard  yard  limit  boards 
as  they  should.  However,  if  trainmasters  insist  on  proper 
flagging  by  brakemen  they  should  insist  equally  on  engineers 
obeying  yard  limit  boards.  There  is  as  much  logic  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other. 

There  exists  a  practice  among  some  conductors  of  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  despatcher  do  a  part  of  their  flagging  for 
them  by  asking  him  for  information  regarding  following 
trains  when  at  stations  not  protected  by  yard  limit  boards 
and  relying  on  this  information.  This  is  dangerous.  On 
some  lines  it  is  understood  that  the  despatchers  are  required 
to  protect  trains  on  branch  lines  by  train  orders  to  allow  the 
entire  crew  to  do  its  local  work  at  a  station  without  sending 
out  a  flagman.  This  is  doubly  dangerous  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  it  establishes  a  bad  precedent,  which  will 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  division  sooner  or  later.  It  re- 
moves the  very  essence  of  the  flagging  rule  by  transferring 
the  responsibility  to  a  man  perhaps  100  miles  away.  If  a 
crew  works  under  conditions  where  the  men  do  not  have  to 
flag  properly  for  some  time  and  it  is  then  transferred  to  a 
more  busy  part  of  the  line  the  old  habit  of  neglecting  to  flag 
will  remain  for  a  time  and  a  serious  collision  may  result.  If 
the  rules  require  flagging  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  and 
that  is  to  flag  in  the  proper  way. 

J.  L.  Coss. 


Engineers'  Richest  English  Union. — The  treasury 
balance  of  the  British  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the 
richest  of  the  big  English  trade  unions,  amounts  to  about  $32 
per  member. 


Carriers  Present  Evidence  in  Rate  Case 

Testimony  of  Railway  Executives  Regarding  Increases  in 
Expenses  and  Necessity  for  Improving  Credit  Conditions 


HEARINGS  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  the  application  of  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try for  authority  to  make  a  general  advance  in 
freight  rates  of  15  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  com- 
modity rates  on  which  specific  advances  are  asked,  and  some 
rates  which  cannot  be  advanced  because  of  existing  differen- 
tials or  other  relationships,  were  begun  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington  on  Monday,  May  7. 
The  commission  set  aside  the  week  for  the  hearings  and  the 
time  was  divided  between  the  eastern,  southern  and  western 
carriers.  The  eastern  roads  began  the  hearing  and  by  night 
had  completed  the  presentation  of  their  case  in  chief.  They 
were  followed  on  Tuesday  by  the  southern  lines. 

The  presentation  of  the  case  for  the  eastern  lines  was 
handled  with  unusual  expedition,  being  interrupted  by  only 
a  few  questions  by  the  commissioners.  George  Stuart  Pat- 
terson, general  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania,  made  an  open- 
ing statement  on  behalf  of  these  roads.  Exhibits  contain- 
ing the  general  statistical  showing  for  the  combined  eastern 
roads,  which  had  been  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics  from  information  furnished  by  the  roads,  were 
filed  by  Julius  H.  Pannelee,  statistician  of  the  bureau,  with- 
out any  testimony  on  the  subject.  George  H.  Randolph, 
commissioner  for  the  lines  in  Official  Classification  Terri- 
tory, filed  a  statement  describing  the  application  of  the  ad- 
vances and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  main- 
tain existing  differentials.  Statements  describing  the  situa- 
tion as  to  the  principal  individual  lines  were  then  read  to 
the  commission  by  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York 
Central;  L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson; 
Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford;  F.  D.  Underwood,  president  of  the  Erie;  A.  W. 
Thompson,  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  J.  H. 
Hustis,  receiver  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  George  S. 
Hobbs,  vice-president  of  the  Maine  Central. 

A  large  number  of  representatives  of  shippers  and  state 
railway  commissioners  were  on  hand,  but  took  no  part  in 
the  proceedings  because  the  commission  had  suggested  that 
the  full  presentation  of  the  carriers'  side  would  be  facilitated 
if  they  were  allowed  to  put  in  their  case  without  interrup- 
tion, and  that  cross  examination  of  their  witnesses  be  de- 
ferred until  the  subsequent  hearings.  The  railway  witnesses 
will  be  recalled  when  the  hearing  is  resumed  on  May  23 
for  cross-examination  after  the  representatives  of  shippers 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  testimony  and  ex- 
hibits introduced.     The  shippers  will  then  present  their  case. 

That  the  proposed  15  per  cent  advance  would  not  cover 
the  great  rise  in  the  cost  of  operating  necessities  was  in- 
dicated in  the  estimates  presented  for  the  eastern  roads, 
60,000  miles  of  line  carrying  about  half  the  entire  traffic  of 
the  country.  While  the  advance  would  add  $142,000,000 
to  the  eastern  revenues,  the  indicated  increase  in  expenses 
for  coal,  labor  and  materials,  and  not  includinc;  Iwomotives 
and  cars,  was  $217,000,000. 

High  Cost  of  R.^ilro.a.d  Operation 
The  high  cost  of  railroad  operation  was  summarized  in 
the  following  comparative  figures  of  the  operating  expenses 
of  1916  and  the  indicated  expenses  for  1917,  submitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics: 

Indicated  Increase 

1916  Expenses.    1917  Expenses.        for  1917. 

Coal     $104,000,000         $162,000,000  $58,000,000 

Wages     701,000.000  770,000,000         69,000,000 

Materials    210,000,000  300.000.000         90.000,000 

Totals     $1,015,000,000     $1,232,000,000     $217,000,000 


The  eastern  roads  have  been  forced  in  recent  months  to 
pay  war  prices  in  competition  with  industrial  plants  to  sup- 
pi}'  coal  for  their  daily  needs.  The  New  England  roads 
have  been  especially  hard  hit.  With  a  total  consumption 
of  62,000,000  tons  on  the  eastern  lines,  and  an  average  ad- 
vance of  94  cents  a  ton,  these  carriers  must  take  an  ad- 
ditional $53,000,000  out  of  their  earnings  this  year  to  meet 
their  fuel  expense.  Their  coal  bill  last  year  was  $104,000,- 
000;  this  year  it  will  be  $162,000,000. 

Wages,  the  commission  was  informed,  are  being  advanced 
through  all  ranks  to  meet  the  general  rise  in  wages  in 
neighboring  industries.  Only  by  such  advances  had  the 
roads  been  able  to  prevent  large  numbers  of  their  employees 
from  going  to  more  prosperous  industries  bidding  for  labor. 
The  increased  wages  granted  trainmen  under  the  Adamson 
eight-hour  act  add  $36,000,000  to  the  eastern  payroll,  while 
advances  to  other  employees  amount  to  $33,000,000  more, 

a  total  increase  of 
$69,000,000,  or  an  av- 
erage of  nearly  10  per 
cent,  over  the  $700,- 
000,000  eastern  pay- 
roll of   1916. 

Railroad  materials 
of  all  kinds  have  ad- 
vanced in  price  by 
leaps  and  bounds — the 
average  rurming  above 
40  per  cent.  Ma- 
terials paid  for  out 
of  earnings  amounted 
to  $210,000,000  last 
year.  At  current  mar- 
ket prices  they  would 
cost  $300,000,000.  If 
the  eastern  roads  con- 
tinued to  purchase 
these  necessities  in  the 
same  volume  as  heretofore,  to  maintain  their  properties  in  a 
condition  fit  to  perform  their  public  ser\'ice,  the  great  advance 
in  the  market  for  supplies  would  add  about  $90,000,000  to 
operating  expenses.  These  determinable  additions  to  operat- 
ing expenses  aggregate  about  $40,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
entire  surplus  above  dividends  earned  by  the  eastern  carriers 
in  1916,  the  year  of  record  income. 

In  addition  to  these  definitely  determinable  increases  in 
expenses,  the  carriers  cited  the  unprecedented  advances  in 
the  market  prices  for  locomotives  and  cars,  running  as  high 
as  50  to  100  per  cent.  Locomotives  purchased  for  $33,000 
in  1914,  and  $46,000  in  1916,  it  was  stated  were  now  cost- 
ing $55,000;  freight  cars  that  sold  for  $825  in  1914,  and 
$1,675  in  1916,  had  advanced  to  $1,800.  It  is  imperative, 
that  many  millions  of  dollars  be  spent  on  equipment  to  pro- 
vide for  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  eastern  territory. 

Despite  the  fact  that  1916  earnings  were  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  railroads,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  net 
income  on  the  $6,800,000,000  invested  in  the  eastern  roads 
was  but  6.53  per  cent,  and  that  the  average  income  on  prop- 
erty investment  for  the  past  four  years  was  only  5  per  cent. 
The  rate  of  income,  it  was  shown  by  detailed  financial  ex- 
hibits presented  to  the  commission,  had  been  steadily  de- 
clining for  some  years,  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  rates  for 
service  had  remained  practically  stationary,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing transportation  had  steadily  risen.  The  average  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  for  the  past  14  years  was  less  than  two- 
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thirds  of  a  cent   (<)..^   mills),  and   in    I'M 6   the  averat^e  rate 
was  6.27  mills. 

Increased  Efficiency  of  Opkkation 

To  show  the  increased  efficiency  of  operation,  records 
(ovcring  a  period  of  14  years  (190J-1916)  were  presented. 
The  average  tractive  power  of  locomotives  had  been  in- 
creased 50  per  cent,  the  average  capacity  of  freight  cars  40 
|icr  cent,  and  the  average  freight  train  load  72  per  cent. 
Freight  traffic  in  the  eastern  territory  increased  in  these  14 
years  two  and  a  half  times  as  fast  as  the  population,  al- 
tliough  the  miles  of  line  increased  only  one-third  as  fast  as 
the  j)opulation.  By  intensive  development  of  existing  rail- 
road systems,  it  was  j)ointed  out,  the  carriers  had  been  able 
in  a  measure  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  transporta- 
tion, but  the  diminishing  return  on  the  investment  had  con- 
tracted the  flow  of  new  capital  into  the  industry,  and  seri- 
ously checked  railroad  expansion. 

Current  reports  of  the  carriers  to  the  commission,  Mr. 
Patterson  pointed  out,  were  already  showing  the  effect  of 
higher  operating  costs  on  net  revenues.  Comparing  the 
calendar  year  1916  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1916,  there  had  been  an  increase  in  gross  revenues  of  $85,- 
000,000,  but  all  of  this  gain  and  a  million  more  had  been 
lost  because  of  higher  operating  costs. 

For  the  eight  months  since  June  30,  1916,  Mr.  Patterson 
contrasted  an  increase  in  gross  earnings  of  $91,000,000  with 
a  loss  in  net  earnings  of  $26,000,000,  or  8.86  per  cent.  Foi 
the  nine  months  to  April  1,  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  Central  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  the  com- 
mission took  in  the  1910  and  1913  rate  cases  as  typical  of 
the  easteni  situation,  showed  a  loss  of  $19,000,000,  or  10.78 
per  cent,  despite  an  increase  in  gross  of  $63,000,000,  or 
9.97  per  cent. 

Abstracts  of  the  statements  by  eastern  executives  follow: 

SAMUEL   REA 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  railroads  at  the  present 
time  involve  a  direct  and  immediate  menace  to  the  country 
at  large,  and  also  to  the  shippers,  passengers  and  owners 
of  the  properties,  because  of  inadequate  facilities  and  in- 
sufficient credit,"  said  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  If  they  are  adequately  to  handle  existing 
traffic  and  be  prepared  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  inter- 
national situation,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  railroads 
be  granted  higher  rates. 

If  the  entire  advance  in  rates  that  the  railroads  ask 
should  be  granted,  the  Pennsylvania  System  would  be  $12,- 
000,000  worse  off  in  1917  than  in  1916,  Mr. .  Rea  said. 
He  estimated  that  the  entire  rate  advance  would  amount  to 
only  13.31  per  cent  of  the  freight  revenues  (because  less 
than  15  per  cent  would  be  derived  from  the  specific  increases 
asked  on  coal,  coke  and  ore)  or  a  total  of  $39,578,000, 
whereas  a  conservative  estimate  showed  that  expenses  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system  would  be  increased  by  $51,892,000, 
as  follows: 

Fuel    $15,099,000 

Increased  material  prices   (specific  items  only) 14,594,000 

Wages— Adamson    Law    10,757,000 

Wages — adjustment  for  employees  other  than  trainmen 10,842,000 

Taxes   f  Ferleral   Capital  Stock  Tax  only) 500,000 

$51,892,000 

Practically  no  very  substantial  portion  of  these  increases, 
Mr.  Rea  said,  became  effective  until  after  January  1,  1917. 
The  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1916  show  that  for  that 
year  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  after  sinking  fund 
payments  of  $6,457,571  and  average  dividends  of  6.26  per 
cent,  had  remaining  a  surplus  of  $36,700,000  or  2.90  per 
cent  on  the  total  capital  obligations  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  The  minimum  increases  in  these  five  expense  items 
alone  of  $51,892,000  would  not  only  wipe  out  the  entire 
suiplus,  but  cut  into  the  sinking  fund  payments  and  divi- 
dends to  the  extent  of  $15,200,000. 


Samuel  Rea 


During  the  last  seven  months  (September,  1916,  to 
March,  1917,  inclusive)  even  with  an  increase  of  $17,500,- 
000  in  total  operating  revenues,  the  large  increase  in  operat- 
ing expenses  and  taxes  has  not  only  more  than  absorbed  the 
increase  in  revenues,  but  has  actually  caused  a  decrease  in 
net  operating  income  of  $12,400,000,  or  22  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  The  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  was  the  first  really  good 
year  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  has  had  since  1910.  In 
every  year  between  these  two  the  return  on  property  invest- 
ment has  been  less  than  for  any  \'ear  in  the  i)eriod  between 
1900  and  1910.  The  returns  on  property  investment  from 
1900  to   1910  averaged   7.20  per  cent,  from   1911   to  1916 

they  averaged  5.40  per 
cent,  and  from  1913  up 
to  and  including  1916 
the  average  was  but 
5.30  per  cent.  For  the 
years  1914,  1915  and 
1916  the  average  re- 
turn was  5.24  per  cent, 
and  for  1915  and  1916 
was  but  5.61  per  cent. 
The  favorable  ten- 
dencies of  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1916, 
continued  to  exist 
through  July  and  Aug- 
ust of  that  year.  Since 
that  time,  however,  a 
significant  change  has 
taken  place.  In  the  nine 
months  since  June  30 
(which  include  the 
favorable  months  of  July  and  August  above  referred 
to),  with  an  increase  of  $29,637,000  in  total  operating 
revenues,  which  increase  occurred  in  every  month  except 
February,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  net  operating  income 
of  $9,716,000,  caused  largely  by  an  increase  of  $21,400,000 
in  transportation  expenses.  Payments  for  increased  wages 
under  the  Adamson  law,  and  the  increased  wages  to  other 
classes  of  employees,  both  of  which  have  been  in  force  since 
January  1,  are  only  included  for  three  months  in  this  period. 
In  other  words,  the  road  is  in  even  a  worse  situation  than 
in  1913,  when  for  a  number  of  years  there  had  been  a 
continuous  increase  in  operating  revenues,  but  on  account  of 
the  increased  property  investment  to  provide  more  facilities 
and  equipment,  there  was  a  steady  decrease  in  the  return 
in  property  investment.  In  1917  it  has  substantially  in- 
creasing operating  revenues,  but  the  operating  costs  have 
ceased  to  be  inelastic  in  that  they  have  expanded  sub- 
stantially upward  and  have  much  more  than  absorbed  the 
additional  revenues  received. 

Since  June  30,  1916,  there  has  been  a  substantial  per- 
centage increase  in  the  number  of  tons  and  passengers 
handled  per  car  and  per  train,  which  ought  to  have  meant 
an  increase  in  net  operating  income.  However,  the  saving 
that  should  have  been  effected  thereby  was  nullified  by  the 
increased  prices  of  materials,  increased  wages,  the  expense 
incident  to  congestion  (which  became  so  acute  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1916),  and  the  reduced  efficiency  of  labor 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  retain  their  em- 
ployees in  competition  with  industrial  concerns. 

It  would  seem  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  shipper,  Mr. 
Rea  continued,  to  bear  an  increase  in  rates  in  order  that  he 
might  be  taken  better  care  of  in  time  of  industrial  activity 
by  the  roads  being  in  a  position  to  provide  for  these  maxi- 
mum demands. 

I  feel,  therefore,  he  concluded,  that  the  increased  rates 
asked  for  are  absolutely  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  railroads  and  country,  entirely  aside  and  apart  from  the 
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present  international  crisis,  although,  of  course,  this  latter 
situation  intensifies  the  need  for  keeping  the  railroads  in 
a  stable  and  prosperous  condition,  both  physically  aind 
financially.  I  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  and  to  the  business  we  serve,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  system  as  well  as  other  railroads  be  promptly 
put  in  a  position  where  they  can  continuously  provide  and 
maintain  an  adequate  transportation  service." 

Supplementing  his  formal  statement,  Mr.  Rea  replied  to 
the  suggestion  made  to  the  railroads  by  the  commission,  that 
carriers  should  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  are  willing 
to  limit  the  rate  of  dividends  to  be  paid  during  the  contin- 
uation of  the  war. 

Mr.  Rea  said:  "It  would  be  impossible  and  unwise  to 
suggest  any  dividend  limitations  during  the  war  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  war  or  of  the  increased 
cost  of  capital,  labor,  materials  or  taxes. 

"It  is  impossible  to  state  what  may  or  may  not  be  fair 
dividends  under  war  conditions.  The  course  of  events  must 
decide  that  question,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  present  ap- 
plication for  increased  rates  was  not  made  with  any  desire 
for  increased  dividends  and  does  not  bear  any  relation 
thereto." 

Stating  that  the  Pennsylvania  System  paid  only  moderate 
dividends,  Mr.  Rea  continued: 

"No  reduction  can  be  made  below  6  per  cent  without 
weakening  the  credit  of  the  company  and  increasing  the  cost 
of  raising  new  capital.  Its  financial  condition  must  be  kept 
strong  and  the  stock  and  secjrity  holders  should  not  be 
discouraged." 

In  reply  to  the  commission's  questions  as  to  whether  an 
emergency  in  the  affairs  of  the  carriers  exists,  whether  all 
carriers  require  the  same  relief  and  why  the  relief  should 
take  the  form  of  a  flat  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  freight 
rates,  Mr.  Rea  said: 

"An  emergency  exists,  not  temporarily  but  continuing, 
which  affects  transportation  in  such  a  way  as  to  require 
prompt  relief  through  increased  net  earnings. 

"The  same  relief  is  necessary  for  all,  because  it  is  a 
minimum  relief,  as  illustrated  by  the  Pennsylvania  System 
when  I  show  that  the  increased  rates  will  not  offset  our 
increased  expenses  and  taxes.  But  roads  which  derive  the 
greater  portion  of  their  revenues  from  passenger  traffic  will 
require  special  consideration  because  the  freight  rate  increase 
will  not  be  adequate. 

"The  percentage  method  was  adopted  as  affording  the 
most  equitable  and  equal  distribution  of  the  increased  ex- 
penses which  are  general  in  character  and  affect  all  traffic 
and  was  the  only  method  by  v.hich  increases  could  be  se- 
cured in  a  reasonable  time. 

"The  percentage  was  made  15  per  cent  because  the  figure? 
before  the  carriers  as  to  increased  cost  indicated  that  while 
a  greater  percentage  might  be  needed  that  was  the  lowest 
amount  to  cover  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  It  de- 
velops, however,  citing  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  System 
alone,  that  the  increased  expenses  will  be  considerably 
above  those  originally  estimated,  as  I  have  previously  in- 
dicated." 

A.  H.  SMITH 

Declaring  that  the  heavy  advances  in  the  cost  of  coal, 
labor  and  materials  would  add  $45,000,000  to  the  com- 
pany's operating  expenses  this  year,  A.  H.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  told  the  commission 
that  the  condition  of  the  roads  represents  "an  acute  attack 
of  the  trouble  that  has  been  with  us  for  many  years.  Un- 
doubtedly a  different  level  of  prices  is  now  upon  us,"  he 
said.  The  railroad  must  pay  rising  prices  for  what  is 
used,  and  it  can  with  the  greatest  difficulty  raise  its  own 
rates  to  offset  those.  By  such  a  process  equity  in  the  prop- 
erty is  slowly  but  surely  extinguished,  and  if  it  is  continued 


the  finest  transportation  machine  will  eventually  be  broken 
down.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  New  York  Central  had  recent- 
ly been  unable  to  provide  for  its  capital  needs  by  the  sale  of 
new  stock.  For  improvements  considered  essential  for  the 
efficient  handling  of  traffic  under  normal  conditions  of 
peace,  the  system  would  have  to  Sf)end  $150,000,000,  and 
urgent  capital  expenditures  that  must  be  made  this  year 
aggregate  $38,400,000.  In  discussing  this  phase  of  the 
problem,  Mr.  Smith  said: 

Funds,  other  thc>n  those  required  for  maintenance  and 
operation,  must  be  provided  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  prop- 
erty to  enable  it  to  render  proper  service  and  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  territory  that  it  serves.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  company  be  permitted  to  maintain  its  earn- 
ings at  a  level  that  will  make  its  securities  attractive  to 
investors  and  thus  permit  it  to  obtain  the  new  capital  re- 
quired for  investment  in  the  property,  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  a  margin  above  interest  and  reasonable  dividends  that 
can  be  turned  back  into  the  property  in  payment  for  facili- 
ties that  are  required  or  demanded  by  the  public,  but  that 
are  not  self-supporting,  and  that  should,  therefore,  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  company,  be  paid  for  from  income. 

The  railroads  have  pledged  themselves  during  the  present 
war  to  co-ordinate  their  operations,  merging  their  individual 
and  competitive  activities  in  an  effort  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  The  execution  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plans  of  the  government  for  raising  and  training  an 
army  will  involve  considerable  additional  expenditures  not 
heretofore  contemplated  for  the  establishment  of  adequate 
railroad  facilities  at  mobilization  camps  and  at  terminals 
and  other  points  to  permit  the  expeditious  movement  of 
troops  with  the  least  possible  interference  with  the  regular 
traffic  of  the  road. 

Maintenance  of  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  will  involve 
increased   expenditures    on    account   of  the   payment   of   the 

existing  market  prices 
for  prompt  deliveries 
of  required  material, 
higher  wages  to  em- 
ployees to  retain  them 
in  the  service,  and 
higher  costs  of  ex- 
pedited service  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to 
render.  The  one 
source  of  funds  avail- 
able promptly  is 
through  additional  rev- 
enues which  can  be  ob- 
tained only  through 
higher  rates. 

The  earnings  of  the 
New  York  Central  in 
1916  were  the  best  in 
recent  years,  showing  a 
net  return  of  a  little 
more  than  7J,4  per  cent  upon  the  property  devoted  to  public 
use.  In  an  industrial  company  at  this  time  7^  per  cent  would 
be  considered  very  small.  Merely  by  contrast  with  other 
years  in  the  recent  past,  we  are  pleased  with  it,  and  if  we 
could  accept  it  as  indicating  a  changed  condition  which 
might  be  held,  we  should  be  more  pleased,  but  already  the 
temporar}-  gain  has  disappeared.  Our  stockholders  received 
no  greater  dividend,  and  the  larger  surplus  was  but  a  slight 
offset  to  the  two  very  poor  years  which  preceded,  when  the 
system  earned  but  3.29  per  cent  in  1914  and  4.41  per  cent 
in  1915.  The  average  of  the  three  years  would  give  a  re- 
turn of  barely  5  per  cent,  and  on  such  a  small  return  we 
cannot  grow  as  we  should. 

Mr.  Smith  presented  the  following  statement  comparing 
estimated  increases  in  expenses  for  1917  with  the  additional 
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revenue  that  would  be  derived  from  u  full  15  per  cent  ad-  that  their  records  of  today   forcca.st  coiidition.s   six  months 

vance  in  the  rates  on   all  commodities,   an  advance  greater  hence.     If  this  chart  is  significant,  it  indicates  in  the  present 

than  actually  proposed:  dounvvard   tendency  of   security  values   that  the  exchanges 

N.  Y.  Central     N.  Y.  Central  f<-"h  as  long  ago  as  last  November  that  there  was  a  failure 

Kxccpt  li.  .S:  A.        System.  q,^  ^\^q  pj,^i-t  of  thosc  in  authority  to  recognize  the  coming 

■I'reiKlit   revenues   in    1916 $127,866,101          $239,593,538  ^..jcic     -inrl    if   \vp  r-nnsirlpr  tVipir   -irtinn   nf  flif>  rcist    fpw   wppV.: 

15  i.er  cent  .idvance  on  all  freight 19,179,000          .^5,939.030  CI  ISIS,  anQ  11  wc  consiQcr  tncir  action  01  iiic  past  lew  weeKt. 

,                           — ,,,-_-■       — ;,----.  they  forecast  a  veritable  debacle  unless  intelligent,  vigorous 

Increased   wages— Aclanison   law    3,619,000                7,350,000  •;     ,      .    .              .•          ■      i       i      ^                                            a        >        o 

Other  increased  wages  granted 3,700,000                0,859,000  aiui   dCClSlVC   action    IS   had   at  OnCC. 

olhe"  n.a.c.ru:is°andtppiies; ! ! ! ! !  i ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !       9;6oo:om!          USS  deferring  to  the  history  of  American  railroads,_  Mr.  Loree 

Increased  taxes  2,306,000           2,996,000  said  that  the  responsibility  for  the  present  condition  did  not 

'                   $25,814,000        $48,671,000  rest    upon    the    officers    responsible    for    their    operation. 

^    ^  „  Whether  we  consider  the  capital  involved  per  mile  of  line 

"We  do  not  need  to  forecast  the  future  to  a  great  extent,  ^^^^  ^^   ^j^^  movement   per  passenger  or  per  ton   of 

concluded  Mr.   Smith      "It  is  a  present  condition  that  we  ^J^j  j^^   ^^^^.^^^    ^^   ^^^   declining   ratio   of   the    amount   of 

have  to  deal  with.     We  are  doing  a  record   busmess-we  ^     j^^^^  involved  to  the  unit  of  service  rendered,  their  history 

cannot   do   much   more   without    increasing    our   plant    and  j^^^j^^            ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

equipment— and  }-et  our  net  income  is  too  small  to  justify  ^^^  ^^^^^^  therefore,  look  for  other  explanations.     There 

us  in  increasing  the  plant,  if  indeed  it  is  not  too  sma     this  ^^^             ^^j^^  consider  money  solely  as  a  standard  of  value 

year  to  pay  our  obligations.     We  do  not  ask  to  shift  our  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^     ^            ^^  ^^^^.       ^  ^^^^  ^^^  unfluctuating 

burdens  to  others;  we  ask  merely  to  share  m  the  prosperity  ^^^^^      j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^.^^^   -^   -^             ^^^  that  railwav 

of  the  country  ^and  to  maintain  our  position  m  relation  to  ^^^^.^^  constitutes  about  the  only  commodity  or  service  which 

those  we  serve.  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^Yie  past  two  years  risen  as  compared  with  the 

L.  F.  LOREE  standard.     If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is 

L    F    Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Com-  necessity  for  a  general  and  irnmediate  adjustment  or  increase 

panv,  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  financial  emergency  m  the  rates  charged  for  railroad  service    or  otherwise  the 

confronting  the  railioads,  saying  in  part:  railroads  will  beunable  to  secure,  out  of  their  revenues,  the 

The  financial  plight  of  the  railways  has  emerged  within  labor  and  materials  necessary  for  their  operation,  to  meet 

recent  months  so  that  it  can  be  seen  by  all  and  has  now  their  fixed  charges  and  dividend  requirements,  and  to  pay 

come  to  be  a  crisis,  demanding  action,  but  in  no  sense  can  interest  sufficient  to  attract  the  additional  capital  which  is 

it  be  considered  as  a  sudden  or  unexpected  happening.     It  necessary  for  their  operation,  rnamtenance  and  development, 

is  in  part  the  consequence  of  forces  which  have  been  operat-  .  There  are  others  who  consider  money  ra  her  m  its  func- 

ing  and  gaining  steadily   in  momentum  for  at  least  three  ^^^^  ^^  a  medium  of  exchange.     If  we  take  that  view,  it 

decades,  while  it  is  also  in  part  the  consequence  of  huge  ^f.  apparent  that  m  the  past  two  years   there  has  been   a 

and  unprecedented  forces  that  began  to  be  brought  into  ac-  diminution  m  the  value  of  money    and  that  with  the  little- 

tion  in  the  early  part  of  1914  varying   schedules   of   rates   and   the  largely-mcreasmg   rise 

I    submit    for   the   consideration   of   the   commission   two  ^^  wages  and  prices  of  materials  and  supplies  and  of  the 

1    rt          t     from     the  rental  value  of  money,  a  fixed  quantity  of  railway  transpor- 

at\  V    1    T^imoc   An  tation  is,  from  year  to  year  and  especially  during  the  past 

iN  ew    x  orK    limes  rvii-  ,           jr'           ij-ij            •                ^-i       r 

•Vt      f    Mondav                           .^^^^^  ^°  years,  exchanged  for  a  steadily  decreasing  quantity  of 

a'    "1  16    1017      Tf  we                      ^^^^^B^^  railway  labor  and  railway  materials  and  supplies,  as  well 

P       ,    '           '     r    ,1                        ^BJii^^^^^^  ^^  money  rental.     If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  apparent  that  the 

f  V  ■   CT  1  p'dct  the                     ^RT^              aj  railroads  are  not  now  asking  for  real  advances  in  rates  but 

n     ^     ,•       °'     .I,"  „„                       ^Hiff'*^  Jiwl  merely  for  readjustments    (readjustments  that  I  think  will 

fluctuations  m  the  av-                   ^^^Erl«  WBk  i      •     j        .  \       ca  ■     .  ^         i                    _+     ^  ^i,     i 

PrncTP   wholesale  nrices                   I^^^HI  ^^  he  inadequate)    sufficient  to  make  up  a  part  of  the  losses 

r  ?c  r     J              A-i-;^^                   ^Hl        hk  which  thev  have  sustained  by  reason  of  general  rises  m  the 

of  25  food  commodities                    ^H        m^  i     S       j  ^i          •        i      i 

selected    and    arranged                     ^l^jaii^,-^  "'^S^s  level  and  the  prices  level. 

,       4.v,or^^o+i                         ^^BW"/'  "^^W  ^o  tar  from  keeping  pace  with  risms;  costs  which  have 

to  represent  a  tneoreii-                     >  ^^^H^s"        mS  i                                           ior\/;xi          -i^ji          i 

If      "1  's  fond  bud-                   M^^f^^kt^W  heen   in  progress   since   1896,   the   railroads  have  been   re- 

'    J  -^        -1       .1  •                 .^^^^^^T^^^w^  quired   to  reduce  rates  which  had  not  been  changed  since 

^    '          r              .  „^  ^f           i^^^^^^BllBL^..  ^  the  value  of  money  was  at  its  highest.     He  cited  the  reduc- 

as  one  of  a  number  of           I^^^^^^KT'rl^lI^^^k.  r      ^i,       v        ..      •     ini/^ 

•f,  -f.       t  i  -t     "t  will           l^^^^^^^^k^^^^w^  ^°^        anthracite  rates  m  1916  as  a  .case  m  point. 

brseenAar  there  be-     ,        ^^^^Kw  Speaking  particularly  of  the  situation  of  the   anthracite 

gan  to  come  forth  into               ^H^^BI^  'r^-"""  "''^^''       f'        '•''  '""i    .            ''''''^''  '"?       !  ^''" 

^  .                   TS.T     ^  ,1  „..                      ^^mHIP'^^  thracite   rates,    and    an    immediate   increase,    is   of   extreme 

view     in     November,                          '-'"mmmm^  .                       ^      i     r      ^i.                        n  j  ^i,      v          j 

irii  ^                 •     •-(;  „^f  importance  not  only  for  the  seven  so-called  anthracite  roads, 

1915,       a      significant  i..-i_^ri                 •                j-jr 

•          .      ^-  \    -u  ,                       ,    ^  ,  a  substantial  part  of  whose  earnings  are  derived  from  an- 

nse    in    cost    which    has                                 L.  F.  Loree  •.     ^      re     S     ^     1        r            J.^          •            r  ii                1     i.       1    X- 

,             i.     j-1              •  thracite  traffic,  but  also  from  the  view  of  the  market  relations 

been    steadily    moving  ,    ^               ^u      -^         j     ..i        f    i        u-  u                     <■•+•  ,^ 

onward  with  increasing  pitch  to  the  present  time  and  the  end  hetween   anthracite   and   other   fuels   which   are  competitive 

bf  which  is  not  yet  indicated.  Moreover,  the  emergency  is  now  or  which  may  be  substituted, 

a  crisis,  an  occasion  for  action,  for  it  is  plainly  apparent  HOWARD   ELLIOTT 
that  without  relief  the  situation  will  increase  in  difficulties 

until  the  plight  of  the  railways  becomes  the  plight  of  all  A  15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  would  not  pay 
dependent  upon  transportation;  i.  e.,  of  the  whole  economic  the  increase  in  the  coal  bill  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
complex.  &  Hartford  this  year,  to  say  nothing  of  other  increases  in 
Tf,  now,  we  consider  the  other  chart  from  the  Annalist,  expenses,  Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  New  Haven, 
the  movement  of  stock  market  averages,  it  will  be  seen  that  testified.  If  the  15  per  cent  could  be  applied  on  all  of  the 
the  rise  in  the  closing  average  prices  of  both  the  railroads  freight  business  of  the  road,  he  said,  the  increase  in  revenue 
and  industrials  began  toward  the  end  of  March,  1915,  or  based  on  the  1916  business  would  be  about  $6,500,000,  but 
about  seven  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  rise  in  the  the  rates  on  some  traffic  cannot  be  advanced  and  the  great- 
cost  of  living.  It  is  frequently  said  of  the  exchanges  that  est  increase  in  revenue  the  road  could  expect  would  be  only 
one  of  their  chief  functions  is  to  discount  the  future  and  $3,000,000   to   $3,500,000,   while  contracts   that   have   been 
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placed   for   1917    indicate  that  the  fuel  bill  alone  will   be 
approximately  $6,000,000  greater  than  last  year. 

The  New  Haven  asks  for  a  substantial  increase  in  rates. 
Mr.  Elliott  said,  because  it  is  facing  in  common  with  all 
loads  increasing  costs  of  all  kinds,  which  are  cumulative 
and  which  will  in  a  short  time  mean  an  annual  increase 
in  its  expenses  of  from  $12,000,000  to  $17,000,000.  For 
the  last  three  years  the  balance  after  paying  expenses,  taxes 
and  fixed  charges  has  been,  for  the  year  1914,  $182,960, 
for  1915  $4,659,130  and  for  1916  $5,554,977.  On  the 
book  value  of  the  property  of  $226,603,000  the  return 
in  the  admittedly  prosperous  year  1916  was  only  5.4  per 
cent.  Because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  volume  of  business  done  will  be  materially  larger  and 
the  increased  expenses  are  more  likely  to  eat  up  all  balance 
above  fixed  charges.  Mr.  Elliott  gave  the  following  estimates 
of  increased  expenses  for  1917  over  1916: 

Minimum.  Maximum. 

Adamson    law    $1,400,000  ?1, 600,000 

Other   wnecs    2,100,000  2,500,000 

Fuel    4,000,(100  6,000,000 

Other  material    4,000,000  6,000,OOU 

Increased   interest    500,000  500,000 

Increased   taxes    300,000  400,000 

$12,300,000       $17,000,000 

In  enumerating  other  reasons  why  the  New  Haven  needs 
higher  rates  Mr.  Elliott  said: 

The  general  level  of  rates  on  the  New  Haven  is  lower 
than  for  a  majority  of  the  roads  in  the  country.  It,  in 
common  with  other  New  England  roads,  has  to  pay  more 
for  fuel  coal  than  other  roads  in  trunk  line  territory,  be- 
cause of  the  freight  rates, — by  rail  and  water.  The  general 
level  of  wages  in  its  territory  is  higher  than  in  most  of  the 
trunk  line  territory.  It  needs  to  spend  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  bettennents  and  improvements  in  the  interest  of 
adequate  ser\'ice  to  the  public  and  better  working  conditions 
for  the  employees.  Its  net  returns  should  be  larger  so  a.s 
to  increase  the  amount  to  be  spent  upon  the  property,  and 

so  as  to  improve  its 
credit  so  that  money 
can  be  obtained  on 
more  reasonable  terms 
than  under  present 
conditions. 

While  the  year  1916 
^^^j  ^  showed    a    very    large 

volume  of  gross  earn- 
ings for  these  rail  prop- 
erties, —  $85,640,365, 
the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  company,— 
the  difficulties  of  do- 
ing business  were  very 
great,  due  to  conges- 
tion, disturbed  labor 
conditions  and  indus- 
trial complications  due 

Howard   Elliott  <.„     .i  _     -r-i 

to  the  European  war, 
which  bid  fair  to  be 
far  worse  during  the  next  18  months  than  anything  experi- 
enced before.  During  the  latter  part  of  1916,  substantial 
increases  in  gross  operating  revenue  were  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  rising  expenses. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  cost  of  future 
fuel  supply  because  a  contract  for  coal  docs  not  insure  the 
delivery  except  upon  a  falling  market.  In  the  la.st  three 
months  of  1916  the  company  was  compelled  to  buy  over 
100,000  tons  of  "spot  coal"  at  prices  which  averaged  $7.35 
per  gross  ton,  as  compared  with  a  contract  costof  $2.24 
per  ton,  an  increase  of  nearly  127  per  cent,  in  order  to  keep 
the  road  in  operation,  because  coal  under  contract  was  not 
delivered.  It  is  obvious  that  the  roads  must  work  as  fast 
and  as  hard  as  they  can  to  get  themselves  in  a  position  to 


F.   D.   Underwood 


do  promptly  a  maximum  amount  of  business  so  as  to  help 
win  the  war.  This  may  mean,  and  doubtless  will  mean,  a 
change  in  the  currents  of  industry  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, which  will  have  an  eft'ect  on  gross  earnings. 

F.   D.   UNDERWOOD 

F.  D.  Underwood,  president  of  the  Erie,  said  that  his 
company  had  received  no  protests  from  shippers  on  its  lines 
that  freight  rates  were  tcx)  high,  but  that  it  had  received 
"countless  protests"  against  the  insufficiency  of  facilities  for 
the  movement  of  freight.  The  company  is  being  called  upon 
to  defend  damage  suits,  Mr.  Underwood  said,  "by  reason 
of  its  inaljility  to  give  efficient  service  from  causes  beyond 
its  control." 

Since  1901,  said  Mr.  Underwood,  the  Erie  Railroad  has 

expended  in  excess  of 
$119,000,000  in  im- 
proving the  physical 
property  of  the  com^ 
pany,  while  during  the 
same  period  the  net 
debt  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  has  increas- 
ed $66,890,000  which 
is  56  per  cent  of  the 
amount  expended  for 
capital  improvements. 
The  balance  of  the 
funds  expended  in  im.- 
provcments  were  de- 
rived from  the  com- 
pany's surplus  income, 
substantially  all  of 
which  for  10  years 
past  has  been  expend- 
ed for  additions  and 
improvements  to  the  property  and  the  purchase  of  equipment. 
No  dividends  have  been  paid  in  the  last  10  years.  Addi- 
tional main  tracks  and  sidings  have  been  laid.  Notwith- 
standing these  considerable  expenditures  in  the  way  of  grade 
reductions,  additional  tracks  and  equipment,  it  is  unable  to 
move  its  freight  traffic  promptly  .This  failure  entails  a  loss 
on  the  community  and  on  the  railroad  alike.  Its  operation 
under  present  and  past  conditions  develops  the  fact  that  the 
present  rate  per  ton  mile  is  inadequate  to  nourish  it,  to  keep 
it  in  the  condition  required  in  the  interest  of  public  safety 
and  commercial  health. 

Referring  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  material  and 
supplies  Mr.  Underwood  quoted  figures  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  six  principal  commodities  used  by  the  railroads  had 
advanced  during  the  year  by  percentages  varying  from  5.3 
per  cent  for  ties  to  75  per  cent  for  steel  casting's,  and  averag- 
ing over  40  per  cent. 

Due  to  higher  wages  for  trainmen  imposed  by  Ihe  Adam.- 
son  law  and  to  advances  to  employees  of  other  grades  ,the 
wage  bill  of  the  Erie  this  year  will  be  increased  6.76  per 
cent,  adding  $3,850,000  to  operating  expenses. 

These  established  increases  in  operating  costs,"  he  con- 
tinued, together  with  estimated  increases  in  taxes  for  the 
current  year  indicate  a  total  increase  in  expenses  and  taxes 
for  1917  equivalent  to  15.84  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
revenues  for  the  year  1916,  during  which  year  the  company 
hauled  the  heaviest  traffic  in  its  history.  Its  credit  should 
be  revitalized  in  order  that  it  may  create  through  car  trust 
obligations  a  fund  sufficient  to  purchase  new  equipment,  both 
locomotives  and  cars.  Its  terminals  at  New  York,  Youngs- 
town  and  Cleveland  require  an  expenditure  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  do  its  business  in  ordinary^  times,  of  not  less 
than  $50,000,000.  To  float  the  bonds'  to  accomplish  this 
requires  a  better  credit,  which  can  only  be  had  by  showing 
a  better  margin  between  gross  and  net  income.'  It  has'^ 
therefore,  to  petition  for  an  increase  in  all  the  commodities 
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transported  by  it,  not  that  it  ma)  carry  a  profit  to  its  share- 
lioklors  to  wiiich  they  are  fairly  entitled,  but  that  it  may 
preserve  its  corporate  life  and  properly  discharge  its  duties 
to  the  general  government  as  a  whole  and  to  the  local  com- 
munities and  populations  it  serves. 

A.  W.  THOMPSON 

'ihe  lialtimore  &:  Ohio  will  have  a  very  serious  and  diffi- 
cult problem  to  meet,  even  should  the  full  advance  of  15 
per  cent  in  freight  rates  be  granted,  said  A.  W.  Thompson, 
vice-president  of  the  company.  Estimating  that  rate  ad- 
vances already  granted,  together  with  a  15  i)er  cent  advance 
on  all  slate  and  interstate  business,  would,  at  the  most,  yield 
but  $12,800,000  additional  revenue,  Mr.  Thompson  pointed 
out  that  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor, 
materials  and  taxes 
would  add  $16,600,- 
000  to  expenses. 

The    gross    earnings  ^^^■IB'IWfc."  ^t 

in    the    calendar    year  ^^^^m  ^^    P 

1916  were  $116,968,- 
■882,  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  net  op- 
■erating  income  was 
$26,508,869,  giving  a 
return  on  property  in- 
vestment of  4.74  per 
cent,  compared  with  a 
4.85    per   cent   average 

for    12    years.  ^     ^     Thompson 

In  that  year  of 
greatest  traffic  the  in- 
come on  capital  obligations  was  4.92  per  cent,  sufficient  to 
provide  for  interest  and  dividends  (the  rate  of  dividend  on 
the  common  stock  having  been  reduced  from  6  to  5  per  ceni 
in  1914),  but  leaving  a  surplus  of  only  $2,611,608,  or  a 
margin  of  safety  of  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  total 
capital  obligations. 

That  the  company  would  not  be  able  under  the  burden 
of  present  operating  costs  to  continue  to  pay  even  its  re- 
duced dividend,  unless  it  curtailed  expenditures  for  ma- 
terials and  labor,  was  the  opinion  of  the  president,  Daniel 
Wiliard,  quoted  by  Mr.  Thompson  as  most  conservative  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  prosperous  year  1916  the  sur- 
plus for  the  common  stock  was  $10,100,000,  while  increased 
costs  this  year  were  estimated  at  $16,600,000.  He  presented 
these  figures  of  estimated  increases  in  expenses  this  year: 

Coal              •■•••  $3,169,000 

Wases      .' 4,930,000 

Materials    7,996,000 

Taxes 500,000 

Total   $16,595,000 

Mr.  Thompson  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  continued  capital 
expenditures  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  past.     He  said: 

For  the  past  10  years  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  been 
Sj^nding  for  betterments,  including  equipment,  an  average 
of  $18,000,000  per  year.  Even  this  expenditure  has  not 
been  large  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  development  of  the 
business  and  during  the  past  year  lack  of  tenninal  facilities, 
equipment,  and  certain  needed  improvements  along  the  line 
of  road,  has  been  very  keenly  felt.  At  tlie  present  time 
it  has  on  its  program  improvements  which  it  is  felt  should 
be  completed  within  the  next  two  years,  and  which  amount 
to  about  $54,000,000,  of  which  $16,000,000  are  for  cars 
and  locomotives.  These  figures  have  been  based  on  an 
estimate  prepared  last  year,  and  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  year's  prices  of  materials.  The  program  covers 
needed  improvements  for  all  departments. 

The  question  of  railway  transportation  in  connection  with 


any  general  national  preparedness  is  vital,  and  while  no  one 
can  foresee  what  may  be  demanded  of  the  railroads  in  this 
present  situation,  it  is  important  to  consider  in  advance 
such  requirements,  and  be  prepared  to  perform  any  service 
that  might  be  demanded  of  the  railroads  because  of  the  na- 
tional necessities.  While  this  matter  of  preparedness  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  ;as  having  an  im- 
portant bearing — the  necessity  of  the  railroads  for  an  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  is  entirely  aside  from  that  question. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  present  rate  case  the  rail- 
roads are  going  ahead  in  an  effort  to  put  themselves  in  shape 
to  meet  the  calls  which  may  be  made  upon  them.  The 
principal  problem  before  the  railroads  is  how  they  may  meet 
the  demands  to  handle  a  constantly  growing  commerce  of 
the  country. 

J.  H.  HUSTIS 

An  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  even  if  traffic 
continues  to  move  in  the  record  volume  reached  during  1916, 
will  fail  by  $3,150,000  to  meet  the  increase  m  operating 
expenses  caused  by  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor,  fuel 
and  materials,  J.  H.  Hustis,  receiver  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
told  the  commission. 

In  the  four  items  of  wages,  fuel,  other  materials  and  car 
hire,  Mr.  Hustis  explained,  the  increases  during  recent 
months  will  add  $7,750,000  to  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  during  the  current  year.  These  items 
he  estimated  as  follows: 

Increase    in    wages    due    to    Adamson    law,    and    other    increases 

ready  granted  or  pending $2,500,000 

Increased  cost  of   tuel 3,150,000 

Increased  cost  of  other  materials 1,500,000 

Increase   in   rate,   45c.   to   75c.   per   day,   for   freight   car   hire    (six 

months   only)     600,000 

$7,750,000 

Mr.  Hustis  said  that  the  Boston  &  Maine  is  now  paying 
$3.15  per  ton  upward  for  coal  as  against  an  average  of 
$1.25  per  ton  under  former  contracts,  while  the  water 
freight  for  moving  the  coal  has  advanced  from  60  and  80 
cents  a  ton  to  $3.00  a  ton. 

The  increase  in  the  expenses  as  estimated,  therefore,  will 
exceed  the  estimated 
revenues  by  $3,1 50,- 
000  a  year  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  For  the  cal- 
endar year  1916  the 
balance  after  payment 
of  fixed  charges,  with 
no  dividends,   amount-  l|5^ 

ed  to  less  than  $4,800,-  \ 

000,  which  was  the 
largest  balance  in  the 
history  of  the  road. 

From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent, he  said,  that  the 
Boston  &  Maine  not 
only  needs  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  15 
per  cent  in  freight 
rates    now    under    dis- 

1      .  -J  J.  H.   Hustis 

cussion,  but  consid- 
erblv      more      if      its 

credit  is  to  be  restored,  and  it  expects  to  apply  to  the  com- 
mission in  the  immediate  future  for  further  changes  to  meet 
its  particular  requirements.  But  it  has  felt  that  this  appli- 
cation for  a  horizontal  increase  of  15  per  cent  lies  at  the 
threshold  of  the  case,  ought  to  have  precedence,  and  should 
not  be  complicated  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  New 
England  roads. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  system  is  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  that  portion  of  the  New  England  states 
through  which  it  passes.  It  is  also  essential  to  the  proper 
protection  of  the  coast  and  of  the  population  in  time  of  war. 
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The  system  can  only  be  made  efficient  by  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  moncj',  and  these  sums  can  only  be  obtained 
by  making  good  the  credit  of  the  system. 

If  the  dictates  of  pul)lic  opinion  are  to  be  followed;  if 
the  population  and  property  of  New  England  are  to  be  pro- 
tected from  a  foreign  enemy  in  time  of  war;  if  the  manufac- 
turer, shipper  and  consumer  of  New  England  and  of  the 
United  States  are  to  bO  furnished  with  proper  facilities,  this 
increase  now  sought  for  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
GEORGE  S.  HOBBS 
George  S.  Hobbs,  vice-president  of  the  Maine  Central, 
emphasized  ihe  strategic  importance  of  his  line  and  the 
necessity  of  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  service  at  the  highest 

degree  of  efficiency  in 
view  of  the  existing 
national   emergency. 

The  Maine  Central 
serves  the  Atlantic 
coast  east  of  Portland 
for  over  oOO  miles  to 
the  Canadian  frontier. 
In  this  territory  it 
reaches  several  import- 
ant shipbuilding  cities 
and  towns  where,  dur- 
ing the  war,  it  will  be 
important  that  the 
freest  possible  access 
for  supplies  and  muni- 
tions shall  be  main- 
tained. 

It  operates  as  an 
international  highway 
between  New  York, 
Boston  and  other  New  England  territory,  and  the  Cana- 
dian maritime  provinces,  including  the  ports  of  St.  John 
and  Halifax.  During  the  winter  months  its  main  terminus, 
Portland,  is  the  nearest  seaport  to  Montreal.  There 
are  two  main  lines  between  Montreal  and  Portland,  the 
Grand  Trunk  being  one  and  the  Maine  Central,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  other.  It  is  im- 
portant that  these  be  maintained  at  the  highest  war  efficiency 
for  the  use  of  our  allies. 

Just  what  additional  burdens  will  be  imposed  upon  these 
roads  by  the  war,  it  is  impossible  definitely  to  foresee,  he 
said,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  efficiency  be 
maintained  at  the  highest  possible  point,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  over  this  road 
according  to  such  requirements  as  may  be  made,  and  also 
in  order  to  take  care  of  possible  sick  and  wounded  who  may 
be  returning  from  the  European  war  zones  to  their  homes 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada  by  way  of  the  ports  of 
Halifax  and  St.  John. 

Mr.  Hobbs  explained  that  since  November,  1916,  the 
operating  expenses  of  his  road  had  increased  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  operating  revenues  that  it  had  produced  a  de- 
crease in  operating  income  which  had  continued  dov.'n  to 
the  month  of  March  of  the  present  year. 

Southern  Railways  Give  Evidence 
Executive  officers  of  the  southern  railways  presented  their 
evidence  on  Tuesday,  giving  figures  similar  to  those  pre- 
sented  by  the   eastern  roads   on   Monday  to  show  that   an 
increase  is  necessary  to  offset  rapidly  rising  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  that  will  enable  them 
to  do  their  part  in  serving  the  country. 
L.  E.  JOHNSON 
A  15  })er  cent  advance  would  not  fully  offset  the  higher 
wages   and   prices   for  fuel   and  materials,   L.   E.   Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  told  the  commission. 
In  reply  to  the  commission's  request  that  the  carriers  indi- 


cate the  extent  to  which  the  roads  are  willing  to  limit  divi- 
dends during  the  war  he  said: 

"The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Company's  manage- 
ment feels  that  during  the  war  its  dividends  on  common 
stock  should  not  exceed  the  present  regular  dividend  rate, 
l)ut  in  order  to  justify  dividends  at  this  rate  there  must  be 
an  additional  amount  of  net  income  from  which  to  meet  ex- 
penditures for  additions  and  Ijctterments  to  road  and  equip- 
ment which  are  required  to  maintain  (without  increasing) 
the  company's  earning  power  and  capacity." 

While  the  southern  lines  will  be  less  affected  b)-  the 
Adamson  law  than  the  eastern  and  western  roads,  Mr.  John- 
son estimated  the  increased  expense  for  his  road  for  1917 
as  $7,947,647.  Of  this  $3,039,250  represents  increased 
wages,  $2,940,000  the  increased  cost  of  coal  and  $1,968,397 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  other  materials  and  supplies. 
The  increase  in  earnings  which  would  result  from  the  higher 
rates  asked  he  estimated  at  $5,588,891  and  on  the  basis  of 
last  year's  earnings  the  net  revenue  would  be  decreased 
by  $3,458,543  on  account  of  the  higher  operating  ex- 
penses. 

An  emergency  exists  which  affects  transportation  in  such 
a  way  as  to  require  emergency  relief  through  increased  net 
earnings,  he  said.  It  affects  all  carriers  alike  and,  so  far 
as  can  be  determined,  in  the  same  degrees  and  requires  the 
same  relief  as  to  each,  and  the  relief  should  take  the  form 
of  a  percentage  increase  in  all  freight  rates,  other  than  that 
allowed  on  coal,  ore  and  coke,  and  others  as  specified  in 
the  applications  now  on  file.  That  percentage  of  increase 
should  be  at  least  IS  per  cent. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  emergency  existed  prior  to 
January  1,  1917,  but  the  emergency  did  arise  as  soon  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  declared  armed  neutrality 
against  Germany  and  its  allies.  It  became  an  emergency 
requiring  emergency  treatment  at  that  time.  As  to  by  w^hat 
criteria  it  can  be  determined  later  that  the  emergency  is 
past  is  a  question  that  will  be  determined  by  this  commis- 
sion, as  we  we  have  already  placed  ourselves  in  the  hands 

of  this  commission. 

It  is  difficult  to  state 
in  detail  what  addi- 
tional burden  the  war 
is  expected  to  impose 
upon  the  carriers.  We 
may,  however,  mention 
the  additional  expense 
of  guarding  property, 
special  efforts  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the 
government  and  ship- 
pers, special  movement 
of  commodities,  troops 
and  munitions,  special 
train  service  and  spe- 
cial terminal  and  yard 
service. 

It  is  not  only  es- 
sential that  sufficient 
revenue  be  earned 
to  meet  the  increased  expenses,  but  there  should  also  l)e  a 
surplus  to  enable  the  carrier  to  meet  its  requirements  for 
additions  and  betterments,  and  the  year  1916  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  by  which  the  Norfolk  &  Western  is 
to  meet  its  obligations  to  the  government  and  public  with 
additions  and  betterments,  as  the  percentage  on  property 
investment  of  the  Norfolk  &  \\'estern  for  the  nine  years' 
period  ended  June  30,  1916,  was  5.87  per  cent.  To  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  commerce  the  total  expenditures 
for  road  and  equipment  during  the  nine  vears'  period  ended 
June  30,  1916,  were  $87,664,876. 

There  should  be  expended  in  1917  for  roadwav  and  struc- 
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turos  improvomcnts  ipl 5,000,000  which  docs  not  include  any 
additional  equipment. 

In  reply  to  the  question  by  the  commission  as  to  the 
purposes  to  wliich  the  increased  revenues  from  the  proposed 
rate  advance  were  to  be  devoted,  Mr.  Johnson  said  there 
would  be  no  increased  revenues,  but  rather  a  reduction  in 
net  because  of  the  increased  expenses. 
FAIRFAX  HARRISON 

Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern,  told  the 
commission  that  the  settlement  under  the  Adamson  law  had 
involved  the  railroads  of  the  South  in  large  additional 
operating  costs  in  common  with  all  other  railroads  in  the 
United  States.  This  increment  of  the  expense  account  had 
come  on  top  of  other  and  even  larger  uncontrollable  costs 
which  had  accrued  within  recent  months.  It  is  as  a  con- 
sequence of  these  conditions,  he  said,  that  the  railroads  of 
the  South  come  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  ask  approval  of  a 
horizontal  increase  of 
their  freight  rates  suffi- 
cient to  increase  their 
revenues  in  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  what 
may  be  found  by  the 
commission  to  be  the 
aggregate  of  the  costs 
which  have  accrued 
for  reasons  beyond  the 
control  of  the  rail- 
roads 

The  Southern  does 
not  ask  an  advance  in 
rates  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  div- 
idends because  it  does 
not  pay  dividends  and 
it  has  never  paid  a 
dividend  on  its  com- 
mon stock,  but  it  needs  an  increase  in  order  to  maintain 
and  operate  its  properties  to  properly  take  care  of  the  de- 
mands of  commerce  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
country.  If  it  were  not  for  the  extraordinary  advance  in 
expenses,  estimated  at  $8,000,000  this  year  for  the  South- 
ern Railway,  the  road  would  not  be  asking  for  advances  in 
rates.  It  is  doing  its  best  now  to  accomplish  the  result 
without  having  to  ask  for  increased  rates,  but  in  view  of 
these  new  costs  which  we  cannot  control  and  v^hich  are 
imposed  upon  us  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  ask  the  commis- 
sion to  allow  us  to  offset  those  costs  from  a  country  that  is 
prosperous  and  at  a  time  when  that  country  was  never  so 
able  to  bear  increased  rates,  he  said.  ,;. 

W.  J.  HARAHAN 

Unless  an  increase  in  rates  can  be  had,  said  W.  J.  Hara- 
han,  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  road  will  be 
in  the  position  at  the  end  of  this  calendar  year  of  having 
had  the  heaviest  earnings  in  the  history  of  the  railroad, 
with  no  net  income  therefrom,  the  increased  expenses  being 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  $1,612,010.62  net  income  which  it 
had  as  a  result  of  operation  for  the  last  calendar  year,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  the  expected  $1,700,000  increase  in  gross 
earnings,  and  to  attain  this  result  will  require  rigid  economy 
in  the  operation  of  the  property.  A  disastrous  flood,  such 
as  occurred  last  summer,  or  some  other  unforeseen  casualty 
or  cause  of  expense,  might  cause  a  deficit. 

He  submitted  that  this  proves  that  an  emergency  exists 
requiring  relief  through  increase  in  net  earnings,  but  he 
felt  that  this  is  really  the  culmination  of  a  situation  which 
has  been  developing  for  a  number  of  years.  Up  to  this 
time  its  progress  has  been  insidious,  .taking  place  by  slow 
degrees.     This  condition,  however,  has  brought  it  to  a  head. 


Fairfax  Harrison 


.Ml  carriers  are  affected  in  a  similar  manner  so  far  as  the 
burden  incident  to  the  sustaining  of  additional  expense  is 
concerned,  and  as  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  enjoying 
an  unreasonal)le  return  on  their  investments,  it  would  seem 
that  they  should  require  sirnilar  relief. 

It  would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  prices 
will  continue  to  advance  during  the  war  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  maintained  for  several 
Acars  after  the  war.  The  principal  items  making  uj)  the 
materials  used  by  the  railroads  consist  of  coal,  iron,  cross 
ties  and  lumber.  These  articles  were  below  normal  in  1915, 
not  greatly  above  normal  in  1916,  but  have  risen  unprece- 
dently  in  1917.  The  average  increase  in  the  price  of  all 
material  used  by  this  company  is  estimated  to  be  39.3  per 
cent  for  this  calendar  year,  in  contradistinction  to  the  15 
per  cent  increase  in  rates  asked  for. 

Mr.  Harahan  continued  in  part:  It  seems  to  me  quite 
clear  that  the  value  to  a  shipper  of  a  transportation  service 
increases  as  the  value  of  his  shipment  increases.  It  is  with- 
in common  knowledge  that  practically  everything  that  is 
shipped  has,  within  the  past  year  or  more,  reached  values 
almost  unprecedented.  My  observation  is  that  the  shippers 
along  our  line  are  very  much  more  interested  in  getting  their 
products  to  markets  than  in  any  question  of  freight  rates. 
We  have  had  instances  of  crate  material  shipped  by  ex- 
press. Traffic  which  has  heretofore  moved  at  low  water 
rates  now  pays  the  higher  all-rail  rates.  The  cry  of  at  least 
the  southern  country  is  for  cars  and  for  efficiency  of  trans- 
portation service.  The  average  increase  in  the  values  of 
articles  shipped  very  much  exceeds  15  per  cent.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  freight  rates  will 
prevent  the  shipment 
of  any  traffic  which  is 
dependent  upon  the 
Seaboard  for  transpor- 
tation. On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  individual 
shippers  on  our  line 
would  willingly  con- 
sent to  even  a  greater 
increase  if  they  could 
thereby  be  assured  of 
sufficient  transportation 
facilities. 

Speaking  from  the 
most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  I 
know  that  this  prop- 
erty is  being  operated 
for  as  little  money  as 
it  should  be  under  the 
conditions  which  surround  its  operation.  To  show  just  how 
we  determine  our  expenses,  I  should  like  to  state,  somewhat 
in  detail,  some  of  our  methods: 

First,  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  which  must  be 
spent  in  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  to  maintain  the 
railroad  in  safety  and  to  determine  what  shall  be  spent  for 
maintenance  of  equipment  so  as  to  comply  with  a  proper 
business  policy,  we  make,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a 
very  careful  calculation  by  men  who  are  entirely  familiar 
with  all  the  circumstances  which  govern  such  determination, 
including  conditions  of  the  roadbed,  of  traffic,  of  density  of 
traffic,  of  equipment,  and  any  condition  which  might  be 
likely  to  affect  the  expenses  in  question. 

So  far  as  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  is  concerned, 
there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  below  which  we  cannot  go, 
because  in  doing  so  we  infringe  on  safety,  which  is  not  al- 
lowable under  any  conditions.  There  is,  however,  a  maxi- 
mum amount  that  can  be  spent  most  economically,  but  which 
must  be  determined  for  each  individual  railroad.     I  do  not 
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believe  it  is  true  that  the  larger  amount  you  spend  for 
maintenance  the  more  economical  you  are,  because  I  believe 
that  a  superfluous  amount  can  be  spent,  producing  waste. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  the  railroad  spending 
an  adequate  amount  must  of  necessity  be  able  to  perform 
better  and  more  economic  service,  because  of  the  avoidance 
of  expenses  in  other  departments  of  operation  which  may 
not  be  avoided  unless  such  adequate  amount  is  spent. 

This  is  also  true  with  reference  to  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, because  of  the  apparent  fact  that  locomotives  main- 
tained in  prime  condition  are  less  liable  to  cause  accidents, 
less  likely  to  cause  delays  to  trains  on  the  road,  can  pull  their 
tonnage  with  greater  ease  and  are  more  apt  to  produce  unin- 
terrupted movement  to  traffic.  This  is  again  reflected  in  gross 
earnings  when  engines  and  cars  are  always  in  condition  to 
be  furnished  upon  the  demands  of  the  public  so  as  to  take 
care  of  the  maximum  amount  of  business  which  can  be  done 
with  the  facilities  owned  by  the  railroad. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  determinate  maximum  which  it  is 
proper  to  spend. 

While  transportation  department  expenses  are  necessarily 
bound  to  fluctuate  greater  than  that  of  the  other  departments, 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  business,  yet  there  are  many 
of  the  expenses  of  conducting  transportation  which  can  also 
be  predetermined  in  a  way  so  that  they  may  be  placed  on  such 
a  basis  that  they  will  fluctuate  in  a  proper  ratio  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  business. 

The  other  expenses  of  operation,  that  is,  traffic  and  gen- 
eral expenses,  are  also  carefully  analyzed  and  planned. 

When  the  determination  as  to  the  maximum  and  minimum 
amount  of  money  which  can  be  spent  are  reached,  a  careful 
estimate  is  made  as  to  what  the  gross  revenue  will  probably 
be.  An  allotment  is  then  made  to  the  various  departments 
for  their  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above 
enumerated,  that  is,  that  safety  must  not  be  transgressed  and 
that  there  must  not  be  a  superfluous  amount  spent  in  main- 
tenance. The  various  departments  are  then  required  to  keep 
careful  records  from  week  to  week  as  the  year  goes  on  to  in- 
sure that  they  keep  within  these  expenses.  Gross  earnings 
are  also  watched  from  week  to  week  and  if  the  earnings  in- 
crease beyond  the  prior  estimate  and  if  it  is  felt  that  more  can 
be  spent  with  economy  than  the  first  allotments,  additional 
amounts  are  allotted.  If  the  gross  revenue  decreases,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  decrease  the  allotment,  but  never  beyond  a  point 
below  the  irreducible  minimum  above  referred  to,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  at  least  that  minimum  for  safety.  It  may 
be  also  advisable  to  increase  the  charge  for  maintenance  of 
equipment  if  conditions  warrant  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
crease it  if  earnings  decrease  sufficiently  so  that  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  entire  equipment  will  not  be  needed. 

This  does  not  end  the  supervision,  however,  because  we 
then  specialize  on  the  various  details  of  operation  of  the  de- 
partments. For  instance,  we  may  be  able  to  introduce  a  la- 
bor saving  device  which  will  enable  us  to  handle  material 
cheaper  than  it  has  been  previously  handled.  We  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  device  and  either  save  that  amount  of  money 
or  put  it  into  the  property  if  it  is  economical  to  do  so. 

We  check  in  detail  the  operation  of  our  stations  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  freight  is  being  handled  as  cheaply 
as  it  can,  and  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  proper  con- 
clusion as  to  this  fact,  we  first  calculate  at  what  price  freight 
should  be  handled  for  and  we  denominate  that  as  a  hundred 
per  cent.  We  then  strive  to  attain  the  hundred  per  cent  or 
as  near  thereto  as  possible.  The  same  specialization  is  made 
with  reference  to  the  cost  of  handling  cars  in  yards  and  in 
case  of  turning  engines. 

This  railroad  keeps  a  check  of  the  cost  of  operating  every 
individual  freight  train  on  the  railroad  every  day,  compar- 
ing it  with  and  striving  for  an  attainable  100  per  cent. 

This  method  is  not  confined  to  our  operating  accounts,  but 
we  also  analyze  in  detail  our  income  accounts,  observing  the 
changing  tendencies  of  the  various  items  that  go  to  make  up 


these  accounts  and  make  whatever  arrangements  changing 
conditions  require  and  whatever  economies  the  situation  will 
allow. 

Lincoln  Green,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Southern,  described  briefly  the  application  of  the  percentage 
advance  in  existing  rate  relationships. 

R.  V.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  ^lobile  &  Ohio,  stated 
that  the  increased  expenses  for  his  company  for  1917  would 
more  than  absorb  any  increase  in  revenue  which  the  road 
might  receive  from  the  advance  asked.  To  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  increase  in  freight  rates  would  not  impose  a  bur- 
den on  the  consumer,  he  showed  that  it  would  amount  to 
only  five  cents  on  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Minneapolis  to 
Mobile. 

W.  A.  Winburn,  president  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  told 
the  commission  that  he  did  not  know  how  long  it  would  be 
proper  and  necessary  to  maintain  the  proposed  advances  in 
rates,  but  it  seemed  reasonably  certain  that  the  wages  of  la- 
bor and  the  prices  of  materials  and  supplies  would  remain 
high  throughout  the  war,  and  perhaps  for  a  considerable 
period  after  its  close,  and  the  higher  rates  certainly  ought  to 
be  continued  as  long  as  operating  costs  were  affected  as  at 
present  by  these  two  important  factors. 


GEORGE  BURY  ON  THE  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS 
IN  THE  WAR 

"I  have  heard  unthinking  people  say  that  the  railroads 
of  the  States  might  be  found  wanting.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  such  vast  movement  of  freight  traffic 
anywhere  in  the  world  as  on  the  American  continent,  and 
that  when  the  people  think  as  at  war,  rather  than  as  at 
peace,  and  allow  the  American  railways  to  take  the  action 
that  is  now  followed  in  Europe,  the  American  railways  will 
be  equal  to  any  task,"  said  George  Bury,  vice-president  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  in  an  interview  given  out  in  New 
York  last  Friday.  Mr.  Bury,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Russia,  was  on  his  way  back  to  Montreal  after  having 
been  at  Washington  on  the  request  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Continuing,  Mr. 
Bury  also  said: 

"If  the  American  railways  were  called  upon  to  move  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  supplied  the  same  accommodation  as 
in  Europe,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  move  a  va.stly 
greater  number  in  a  shorter  time.  In  Europe  during  war 
troops  are  moved  in  freight  cars  when  passenger  equipment 
is  not  available. 

■'In  Europe  the  passenger  service  has  been  curtailed,  and 
the  trains  left  on  slowed  up,  and  the  running  of  fast  freight 
trains  discontinued.  Canada  and  the  United  States  will 
have  to  bend  every  effort  to  increase  the  food  surpluses  by 
extra  production  and  saving.  Large  fleets  of  ships  will  have 
to  be  built  to  supply  Europe  with  the  necessary  food. 
Troops  will  have  to  be  raised,  and  a  grave  labor  shortage 
will  immediately  materialize  unless  means  are  taken  to  sub- 
stitute women  for  men  where  work  will  admit,  and  of  plac- 
ing the  male  population  in  employments  of  necessity  to  win 
the  war;  cutting  off  all  frills  until  after  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity has  been  saved.  The  passenger  service  ought  to  be 
reduced  and  slowed  up;  the  fast  freight  service  replaced  with 
full  trains.  This  will  result  in  an  immense  saving  of  fuel, 
oil  and  labor.  If  other  reductions,  essentials  in  times  of 
peace,  but  non-essentials  in  times  of  war,  such  as  the  clos- 
ing of  outside  agencies,  taking  off  freight  and  passenger 
canvassers,  etc.,  a  number  of  men  would  be  released  for 
other  services.  Some  of  the  other  belligerent  countries,  prob- 
ably through  underestimation  of  the  length  of  the  war,  or 
through  their  eagerness  to  raise  a  large  army,  drew  men 
tliat  could  not  be  spared  from  essential  employments,  caus- 
ing disruption,  which  made  it  necessan,^  to  return  men  from 
the    front    for   transportation,    mining    and    manufacturing. 
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Sonic  of  these  nations  allowed  their  cars  and  locomotives 
to  get  out  of  repair,  which  has  had  unfortunate  results. 

"When  history  of  the  war  comes  to  be  written  it  will  be 
found  wliat  effect  efticient  transportation  has  had  on  vic- 
tories, and  iiow  inefficient  transportation  has  brought  about 
dire  defeats. 

"Vou  are  to  be  congratulated  in  so  quickly  forming  a  cen- 
tral committee,  in  Washington,  to  deal  with  the  major  mat- 
ters of  transportation  in  the  United  States  as  transportation 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  with  such  an  able  chairman 
and  executive.  If  supported  by  public  opinion  they  can 
quicklv  make  the  drastic  moves  necessary  in  this  crisis. 

"In  all  the  allied  and  neutral  countries  food  restrictions 
of  varying  kinds  are  in  force.  Food  conservation  should 
be  taken  in  hand  here  at  once.  It  will  not  hurt  for  our  diet 
to  be  simplified  somewhat  and  we  might  begin  with  a  darker 
bread  and  forl^id  the  consuming  now  of  veal,  young  lambs, 
little  chickens  and  l)aby  pigs. 

"Once  the  .\merican  peoples  are  fully  infonned  what  the 
war  means,  and  drastic  moves  that  may  be  necessary,  they 
will  rise  as  one  to  put  them  into  force." 

Mr.  Bury  said  that  war  seemed  to  be  one-tenth  fighting 
and  nine-tenths  business  organization;  that  Americans  have 
the  greatest  organizers  and  are  the  most  energetic  and  re- 
sourceful people  in  the  world;  that  when  occasion  demanded 
it,  they  were  capable  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  and  that  the 
world  \vould  be  suq^rised  at  the  tremendous  effect  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  would  have. 

"But  it  has  taken  all  the  belligerent  nations  in  this  world 
war,  who  are  not  directly  under  invasion,  a  long  time  to 
think  as  at  war  rather  than  at  peace.  War  means  great 
sacrifices  and  no  nation  with  any  spirit  could  allow  all  the 
sacrifices  to  be  made  by  the  soldiers  and  the  soldiers'  rela- 
tives, but  rather  every  one  in  the  nation  must  do  his  part." 


AN  INCREASE  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  OF  3.683 
CENTS  A  WEEK 

If  the  proposed  15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  is 
allowed  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  consumed  by  an 
average  family  of  five  people  living  liberally  in  a  typical 
city  will  he  just  over  3^/2  cents,  says  George  D.  Dixon,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  charge  of  traffic, 
in  a  statement  given  out  last  Saturday.  The  statement  fol- 
lows : 

The  ultimate  effect  of  granting  the  application  of  the  rail- 
roads for  an  increase  in  freight  rates  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  to  lower  the  cost  of  living.  This  may  seem,  like  a  con- 
tradictory assertion,  but  examination  will  show  that  it  is 
perfectly  sound.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  head  of  every  Ameri- 
can family  should  understand. 

The  railroads  are  about  to  begin  what  amounts  almost  to 
a  struggle  for  existence.  They  are  seeking  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  authority  to  advance  the 
charges  15  per  cent  on  freight  in  general,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  coal,  coke  and  ore.  Such  an  increase  upon  food- 
stuffs and  the  other  articles  constituting  the  daily  necessities 
of  life  would  be  infinitesimal,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  immensely  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  railroads,  and 
would  not  only  provide  them  with  a  basis  for  obtaining  new 
capital,  but  also  allow  them  surplus  revenues  out  of  which 
the  improvements  and  extensions  could  be  made,  which  are 
so  urgently  needed  to  render  proper  service. 

These  improvements  and  extensions  would  provide  the 
country  with  such  vastly  better  machinery  for  the  efficient 
distribution  and  exchange  of  its  products,  that  the  consumer, 
when  the  full  effect  of  it  all  was  felt,  could  not  fail  to 
benefit.  In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  great  commercial  problem  of  the  day  is  not  production 
but  exchange.  High  prices  in  this  country  are  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  failed  to  develop  the  methods  and 


means  of  exchange  as  highly  as  we  have  those  of  produc- 
tion. Concretely,  as  applying  to  railroads,  this  means  that 
I  hey  have  been  stunted  by  too  low  freight  rates. 

Our  company  has  just  completed  an  investigation  which 
ought  to  interest  every  householder  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  figured  out  what  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates 
would  mean  in  connection  with  the  food  supply  of  an  aver- 
age family  of  five  people,  living  liberally  in  a  typical  city, 
and  obtaining  their  supplies  from  a  distance. 

We  have  made  the  surprising  discovery  that  the  increase 
would  be  just  a  trifle  over  3j^  cents  a  week.  Even  a  very 
small  reduction  in  the  cost  of  distributing  food,  resulting 
from  improved  railroad  facilities,  would  wipe  out  that  in- 
crease many  times  over.  If  the  railroads  had  had  slightly 
more  liberal  rates  in  recent  years,  and  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  and  improve  their  lines  and  terminals  as  they  should 
have  done,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  food  riots,  which  re- 
cently occurred  in  eastern  cities,  would  ever  have  happened. 

Our  investigation  into  freight  rates  on  food  was  based 
on  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  which  was  selected  because  it  is 
a  large  interior  community,  occupying  a  central  location  on 
the  I'ennsylvania  Railroad  System,  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  conditions  which  would  be  met  in  our  other 
cities.     Here  are  the  facts  in  detail: 

Family   of   Five   Peksons   for  a   Week.     At  Pittsburgh. 


Food. 

Meat,   from   Chicago 20 

Fisli,  from  Long  Island 4 

J'otatoes,   from  New  York   State 1 

Onions,   from  New   Yortc   State 

Cabbages,   from   New   York   State 2 

Canned   goods,   from   Baltimore.......  7 

Macaroni,   from   Philadelphia 1 

Flour,    from    Minneapolis 25 

Apiiles,   from   New   York   State 1 

Bananas,   from   Philadelphia 2 

Coffee,  from  New  York  City 2 

Sugar,   from    Philadelphia 6 

Butter,  from  New  York  State 3 

Eggs,   from   Centre   Co.,   Pa 2 


15  per  cent 

increase  in 

freight  rates 

Quantities.  would  mean. 

pounds   8.60  mills 

pounds   2.20  mills 

■4   pecks  (18.75  lbs.)...      4.10  mills 
^  peck     (   3.00  lbs.)  .. .     0.66  mills 

heads   (4.00  lbs.) 0.88  mills 

pints    (7.00  lbs.) 1.68  mills 

pound     0.25  mills 

pounds   7.25  mills 

peck  (15.00  lbs.) 3.30  mills 

dozen  (7.00  lbs.) 3.08  mills 

pounds   0.56  mills 

pounds   1.32  mills 

pounds   1.47  mills 

dozen    (3.00   lbs.) 1.48  mills 


Total  36.83  mills 

or  3.683  cents  per  week. 

The  rates  used  in  the  above  tabulation  are  those  on  which 
the  commodities  actually  travel  from  points  of  production 
to  the  consuming  center. 

I  trust  this  will  show  that  the  rate  advance  for  which 
the  railroads  have  asked  could  not  justly  be  made  a  pretext 
for  an  exhorbitant  raising  of  retail  prices.  It  would,  how- 
ever, give  the  railroads  means  for  vastly  increasing  their 
usefulness  to  the  public  and,  as  I  have  stated,  would  with- 
out question  lend  to  a  general  lowering  of  the  prices,  because 
distribution  and  exchange  would  be  more  efficient.  It  would 
act  as  a  tonic  for  the  business  of  the. country. 


Locomotive  Fuel  Test  in  Sweden. — Some  tests  were 
recently  made  on  the  Swedish  State  Railways  with  peat 
powder  as  a  fuel  for  locomotives  in  comparison  with  British 
coal,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  greater  efficiency  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  powdered  peat.  The  peat  had  a  heat 
value  of  7,740  B.t.u.'s  and  the  British  coal  of  12,600  B.t.u.'s, 
and  it  was  found  that  1.45  lb.  of  peat  powder  will  produce 
the  same  quantity  of  steam  as  1  lb.  of  the  British  coal.  The 
peat  powder  was  blown  through  a  nozzle  into  the  firebox 
by  compressed  air  from  a  steam  blower.  The  firebox  was 
subdivided  into  an  ignition  chamber,  two  side  passages  and 
an  upper  chamber  through  which  the  products  of  combus- 
tion are  led  to  and  fro  before  they  enter  the  tubes.  Under 
the  nozzle,  through  which  the  peat  is  blown,  a  small  grate 
carrying  a  coal  fire  is  provided  for  igniting  the  peat.  The 
consumption  of  the  coal  for  this  purpose  averages  3  to  4  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  peat  powder  used.  Firebox  tem- 
peratures of  3,040  deg.  F.  were  obtained  with  peat  powder  and 
2,750  deg.  F.  with  British  coal.  A  greater  degree  of  super- 
heat was  obtained  with  the  f)eat  powder  and  the  smoke  box 
temperatures  were  generally  less. — Railway  Gazette,  London. 
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Fig.   1 — Map  Showing  tl:c  Electrified  Tunnel  Bctivecn   Montreal  and  Mount  Royal 


Canadian  Northern  Electrification  at  Montreal 


An  Electrically  Operated  3.3-Mile  Tunnel  Makes  Possi- 
ble Eastern  Terminal  for  Latest  Transcontinental  Line 

By  W.  C.  Lancaster, 

Electrical  Engineer,  Mount  Royal  Tunnel  &  Terminal  Co. 


THE  electrification   of  the  tunnel  and  terminal  of  the 
Canadian    Northern    at    Montreal,    Canada,    extends 
from  the  terminal  station  in  the  city  to  the  yards  at 
Cartierville,   a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.     The  tunnel, 
which  is  underneath  Mount  Royal  and  which  enables  the 
Canadian  Northern,  the  newest  transcontinental  railway,  to 


Fig.  2 — Map  of  Montreal  and  Vicinity  Showing  the  Terminal 
Electrification  Between  the  City  and  Cartierville  Yards 

enter  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  of  double  track  construction 
and  is  three  and  one-third  miles  long.  At  the  other  end 
■of  the  tunnel  from  the  city,  the  town  of  Mount  Royal  is 


being  built  up  and  will  be  given  a  quick  and  frequent  service 
by  means  of  multiple-unit  trains.  The  maps  in  Figs.  1  and 
2  show  the  location  of  the  tunnel  and  the  yard.  A  complete 
description  of  the  temiinal  and  the  tunnel,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  construction  methods  used,  was  published  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  October  10,  1913,  and  Novem- 
ber 5,  1915. 

The  Electric  System  Chosen 

The  2400-volt  direct-current  system  was  selected  after 
an  exhaustive  study  had  been  made  of  all  the  available  sys- 
tems of  electrification.  The  choice  quickly  narrowed  down 
to  three:  namely,  single-phase,  11,000-volt  trolley;  low 
voltage  direct-current,  600-volt  contact  system;  and  high 
voltage  direct-current,  1,200  to  2,400-volt  trolley.  A  care- 
ful comparison,  both  as  regards  first  cost  and  operating 
cost,  was  made  between  these  systems. 

For  the  single-phase  system,  which  requires  25  cycles  or 
less,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  install  frequency- 
cliangcrs  in  the  substation,  as  all  the  available  power  around 
JVIontreal  is  60-cycle.  Thus  one  of  the  chief  points  in 
favor  of  single-phase,  the  economy  of  transformation  by 
means  of  stationar}-  transformers  instead  of  rotating  ma- 
chinery, would  not  have  applied  in  this  case.  Another  thing 
against  the  single-phase  system  was  due  to  the  necessity 
for  a  number  of  multiple  unit  cars,  the  cost  of  which  would 
be  extremely  high  compared  with  direct-current  equipments, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  heavier  and  more  complicated  motors 
for  the  same  output. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  low  voltage  direct-current,  600- 
volt  trolley,  if  the  electrification  is  extended  for  any  con- 
siderable distance,  as  seems  likely,  the  600-volt  system  ob- 
viously would  l)e  far  more  expensive  than  one  in  which  a 
higher  trolley  voltage  is  used.     A  third-rail,  necessary  for 
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600  volts,  was  considered  out  of  the  question  on  account  of 
the  snow  conditions  prevalent  in  Montreal  a  large  part  of 
the  year.  For  these  reasons  it  was  thought  best  to  use  a 
volta'ge  of  1,200,  1,500  or  2,400  direct-current.  When 
future  extensions  were  considered,  2,400  volts  seemed  best 
on  account  of  the  economy  in  copper  and  substations. 

Source  of  Power 

Power  is  purchased  at  1 1 ,000  volts,  three-phase  60  cycles, 
from  the  ^Slontreal  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company,  and 
transformed  to  the  2,400-volt  direct-current  trolley  voltage 
in  a  substation  located  near  the  west  portal  of  the  tunnel. 
The  trolley  line  is  of  the  catenary  type,  and  is  supported 
outside  the  tunnel  by  means  of  white  cedar  poles.  The 
initial  installation  of  electrical  rolling  stock  consists  of  six 
85-ton  locomotives  and  eight  multiple-unit  motor  cars.  The 
repair  shop  for  the  electric  locomotives  and  motor  cars  is 
at  the  Cartierville  yard. 

Substation  Equipment. — The  alternating-current  electri- 
cal energy,  supplied  by  the  power  company  at  11,000  volts, 
is  received  at  the  eastern  portal  of  the  tunnel  in  a  special 
splicing  chamber  which  is  connected  to  the  power  company's 
central  station  by  cable  in  underground  conduit.  The  cen- 
tral station  of  the  power  company  is  connected  to  all  its 
water  power  plants,  including  Shawinigan  Falls,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Soulanges,  Chambly  and  Lachine;  and  also  to 
steam  auxiliary  stations. 

From  the  splicing  chamber  at  the  east  portal  the  power 
is  transmitted  underground  by  lead  cable  in  clay  conduit 
through  the  tunnel  to  the  substation  at  the  western  portal. 
In  addition  to  this  underground  connection  to  the  central 
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Fig.  3 — Interior  of  Substation 

station,  the  substation  is  connected  to  a  transformer  station 
at  Mentana  street  by  an  overhead  line  about  two  miles  long. 
With  these  two  connections  it  is  believed  that  a  shut-down 
due  to  lack  of  power  will  be  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

Motor-Generator  Sets. — At  the  substation  the  electrical 
energy  is  transformed  to  2,400-volt  direct-current  for  the 
trolley  circuits  by  1,500  kw.  motor-generator  sets,  two  of 
which  are  installed  at  present,  one  of  them  being  a  spare. 
There  is  space  in  the  building  for  a  future  third  set. 

Each  motor-generator  consists  of  two  750  kw.  compound 
wound,  commutating  pole,  compensated  generators  each 
wound  for  1,200  volts,  insulated  for  2,400  volts  and  direct 


conncded  to  an  11,000  volt  synchronous  motor  operating  at 
a  s])eed  of  600  r.  p.  m.  The  motor-generator  sets  have  a 
continuous  capacity  of  1,500  kw.  each,  and  an  overload 
capacity  of  200  per  cent  for  five  minutes.  The  1,200-volt 
generators  are  permanently  connected  in  series  to  give  the 
trolley  voltage  of  2,400.  The  shunt  fields  are  sejjarately 
excited.  The  pole  face  winding  and  the  .series  and  com- 
mutating field  windings  are  all  connected  on  the  ground 
side,  so  that  the  armatures  are  the  only  parts  subjected  to 
the  full  line  potential. 

Exciter  Sets. — There  are  three  motor-generator  exciter 
.sets,  each  consisting  of  a  50-kilowatt,  125-volt  generator  of 
the  commutating  pole  type  connected  to  a  550-volt,  1,200 
r.  p.  m.  induction  motor.  Nonnally,  one  exciter  furnishes 
exciting  current  to  the  fields  of  both  synchronous  motors, 
and  another  exciter  furnishes  the  current  to  excite  the  four 
generators.  The  third  exciter  is  a  spare.  Two  banks  of 
transformers,  one  a  spare,  each  consisting  of  three  100- 
kilowatt,  60-cycle,  11,000/550  volt,  single-jjhase  transform- 


Fig.  4 — The   Substation   Located  Near  the   West   Portal  of 
the  Tunnel 

ers,  furnish  alternating  current  at  550  volts  to  operate  the 
induction  motors  of  the  exciter  sets  and  other  small  motors. 
Additional  small  transformers  step  down  from  550  to  110' 
volts  for  the  station  lighting.  Emergency  lighting  is  taken^ 
care  of  by  means  of  a  storage  battery,  which  also  furnishe<i 
current  to  operate  the  oil  switches  in  case  of  a  complete  shut- 
down, when  current  from  the  exciters  will  not  be  available. 
Switch-Board. — The  switchboard  is  composed  of  thirty- 
two  panels  cf  natural  black  slate.  The  panels  control  vari- 
ous outgoing  circuits  for  signals,  tunnel  lighting  and  mis- 
cellaneous power  as  well  as  the  incoming  power  circuits 
and  the  substation  machinery.  Nine  of  these  panels  com- 
prise the  2,400-volt  direct-current  board.  The  2,400-volt 
circuit  breakers  and  lever  switches  are  mounted  on  panels 
back  of  and  above  the  main  switchboard.  They  are 
operated  by  means  of  insulated  handles  on  the  front  of  the 
main  board  so  as  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  the  operator 
coming  in  contact  with  the  2,400-volt  circuit.  The  break- 
ers are  enclosed  between  fire-proof  barriers.  They  are 
equipped  with  powerful  magnetic  blowouts  to  extinguish  the 
arc,  and  are  provided  with  a  re-setting  device  operated  from 
the  front  of  the  board.  The  field  switches  are  mounted 
back  of  the  panels  with  their  operating  handles  on  the 
front  of  the  main  board.  The  interior  of  the  substation  is. 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  Substation  Building 

The  substation  building  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  88  ft.  long 
by  70  ft.  wide  by  42  ft.  high,  and  consists  of  a  machinery 
section  and  a  switching  and  auxiliary  section.  The  ma- 
chinery room  contains  the  two  1,500-kilowatt  synchronous 
motor-generator  sets,  with  the  foundation  for  a  third  set, 
the  exciter  sets  and  the  switchboard.  A  25-ton  traveling 
crane  is  provided  which  will  handle  the  heaviest  single  piece 
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■of  machincr}-.  Under  this  room  there  is  a  basement  where 
rheostats  are  located  beneath  the  switchboard  and  where 
there  are  also  storage  and  locker  rooms.  In  the  basement, 
arched  openings  are  i)rovided  in  the  foundations  of  the  main 
synchronous  motor-generator  sets,  through  which  fresh  air 
from  the  basement  windows  is  drawn  by  the  suction  action 
of  the  rotating  parts  of  these  machines,  thus  insuring  ample 
ventilation  for  the  main  units. 

The  switching  and  au.xiliary  section  is  divided  from  the 
machinery  section  by  a  heavy  fire  wall.  Underneath  half 
of  this  is  a  basement  containing  rooms  for  oil  storage  and 


Fig.   5 — Catenary   Trolley   Support   in   the   Tunnel 

for  the  furnace,  which  provides  heat  for  the  l^uilding.  This 
section  is  divided  into  a  bus-bar  room,  oil  switch  room, 
lightning  arrester  room,  power  transformer  room,  battery 
room  and  feeder  entry  room. 

C.-^TENARY  Trolley  System 

For  two  or  more  tracks,  the  overhead  construction  is  of 
the  catenary  cross-span  type.  The  messenger  is  a  J^^-in., 
seven-strand,  Siemens-Martin  steel  cable,  supported  by  cross- 
spans  and  wood  poles  spaced  ISO  ft.  on  the  tangent.  The 
4/0  trolley  wire  is  of  special  bronze  composition  of  greater 
tensile  strength  than  ordinary  hard-drawn  copper.  It  is 
supported  from  the  messenger  by  loop  hangers  spaced  every 
fifteen  feet.  Both  messenger  and  trolley  are  anchored  ever}- 
half-mile.  Single  track  construction  is  similar  to  that  for 
two  or  more  tracks,  except  that  the  messenger  is  supported 
on  a  T-iron  bracket  attached  to  the  pole. 

All  insulators  are  of  glazed  porcelain  tested,  when  wet, 
to  at  least  14,000  volts.  The  normal  height  of  the  trolley 
above  top  of  rail  is  23  feet,  outside  the  tunnel.  The  wood 
poles  are  of  specially  selected  Eastern  white  cedar,  straight- 
and  of  sufficient  height  to  carry  two  cross-arms  for  feeders, 
signal  circuits,  and  a  three-phase  power  circuit  for  the 
shops  at  Cartierville.  The  butts  of  all  poles  for  a  length 
of  nine  feet  were  treated  with  creosote  oil  by  the  open  tank 
process,  before  setting.  Thus  the  creosoted  portion  extends 
from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  ground  surface. 

Catenary  Construction  in  the  Tunnel. — The  messenger 
cable  is  of  phosphor-bronze,  and  is  supported  every  90  ft. 
by  a  combination  of  iron  yokes  hung  from  the  concrete 
roof  of  the  tunnel  by  special  bolts,  and  so  arranged  that 
two  insulators  are  in  series  between  the  messenger  cable 
and  ground.  This  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Two 
4/0  l)ronze  trolley  wires  are  hung,  side  by  side,  from  each 
messenger  by  loop  hangers,  spaced  fifteen  feet  on  each  trolley 
wire.  The  hangers  which  support  each  trolley  wire  are 
staggered  with  those  of  the  other,  so  that  adjacent  hangers 
are  spaced  7^  feet.  The  object  of  having  two  trolley  wires 
^ide  l)y  side,  is  to  reduce  sparking  and  wear,  and  also  to 


limit,  by  the  additional  weight,  the  wave  height  of  the  trolley 
wire  when  a  pantograph  passes.  This  latter  consideration 
is  essential  because  of  the  small  clearance  between  the  top 
of  the  messenger  cable  and  the  roof  of  the  tunnel.  The 
height  of  the  trolley  wires  in  the  tunnel,  over  the  top  of  the 
rail,  is  16  feet.  Rail  bonds,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
tunnel,  are  of  the  flexible  ribbon  type  electrically  welded 
to  the  head  of  the  rail. 

The  Electric  Locomotives 

The  locomotives  (Fig.  6)  weigh  85  tons  each,  and  are 
geared  for  a  free  running  speed  of  45  miles  per  hour.  The 
motors  are  nose  sujjported  on  the  axles  and  are  geared  by 
twin  gears  to  the  axles.  Each  locomotive  has  four  axles  with 
all  the  weight  upon  the  eight  driving  wheels.  The  running 
gear  consists  of  two  four-wheel  trucks  articulated  together 
by  a  heavy  hinge.  The  equalization  of  the  trucks  is  ac- 
complished by  a  semi-elliptic  leaf  spring  over  each  journal 
box,  connected  through  spring  hangers  to  the  frame  and 
to  the  equalizer  bars.  The  ecjuivalent  of  a  three  point  sus- 
pension is  tlius  obtained.  The  Miner  friction  draft  gear 
is  mounted  in  the  end  frame  casting  of  the  truck. 

The  cab,  of  the  box  type,  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments; the  center  compartment  for  the  control  apparatus, 
and  the  two  end  compartments  for  the  operator.  Each 
operator's  compartment  is  supplied  with  controller,  control 
switches,  ammeter,  speedometer,  air  brake  and  pantograph 
control,  air  gages,  2,400-volt  cab  heater,  bell  rope,  and 
control  for  the  whistle  and  sanders.  The  locomotive  is  thus 
provided  with  complete  double  end  control. 

Motors. — The  motor  equipment  consists  of  four  commuta- 
ting  pole  motors  wound  for  1,200  volts  and  insulated  for 
2,400  volts,  two  of  these  motors  being  permanently  con- 
nected in  series  for  operating  on  the  2,400-volt  trolley  cir- 
cuit.    The  one-hour  rating  of  each  motor  is  .SI 5  h.p.  at  1,200 


Fig.   6 — One   of  the  85-Ton   Electric   Locomotives 

volts.  The  motors  are  designed  for  forced  ventilation,  which 
is  obtained  by  a  blower  in  the  locomotive  cab.  Either  pair 
of  motors  may  be  cut  out  in  case  of  emergency  by  a  special 
handle  on  the  change-over  switch. 

Current  at  125  volts,  for  operating  the  contactors  and  for 
lighting  the  cab,  is  supplied  by  a  motor-generator  set,  the 
motor  of  which  has  two  1,200-volt  windings  and  two  1,200- 
volt  commutators  in  series  for  operation  on  2,400-volts. 
This  set,  which  is  mounted  in  the  center  cab,  also  drives 
the  blower  for  providing  forced  ventilation  to  the  main 
motors.  The  armature  of  this  generator  is  fitted  with  slip 
rings  from  which  alternating  current  is  supplied  to  a  small 
transformer  for  the  headlight  circuit.     Tajxs  on  the  secondarv 
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side  of  the  transl'onner  give  a  range  of  voltage  for  the  head- 
light lamps  so  that  they  may  be  made  bright  or  dim  simply 
by  turning  a  small  switch  conveniently  located  in  the  cab. 

The  two  trolleys  which  are  placed  on  each  locomotive 
are  of  the  sliding  pantograph  tyi>e,  pneumatically  operated 
and  mounted  on  insulated  l)ases.  Combined  straight  and 
automatic  air  brake  equijimcnt  is  used,  including  a  2,400 
volt  motor  driven  air  compressor  consisting  of  two  1,200- 
volt  motors  operating  in  series  on  2,400-volts  and  direct 
connectoil  to  an  air  com])ressor  having  a  piston  displace- 
ment of  100  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute. 

Some  of  the  principal  dimensions  and  characteristics  of 
the  locomotives  are: 

Length    inside   knuckles 37  ft.    4  in. 

Length    over   cab 31  ft.    0  in. 

Over-all  height  with  pantograph  down IS  ft.    6  in. 

Height  over  cab 12  ft.  10  in. 

Over-all    width    10  ft.    0  in. 

Rigid  wheel  base 8  ft.    8  in. 

Total   wheel  ba.'^e 26  ft.    0  in. 

Total  weight  on  drivers 8.S  tons 

Wheel  diameter   46   in. 

Tractive  effort  at  30  per  cent  tractive  co-elBcient 51,000  1b. 

Tractive  effort  at  one-hour  rating 20,300  lb. 

Tractive  eftort  at  continuous  rating 14,500  lb. 

Height  of  center  of  gravity  of  total  locomotive  above  top  of  rail SO  in. 

The  one  hour  rating  of  the  motors,  shop  test,  at  1,200  volts  accord- 
ing to  A.  I.  E.  E.  Std 225  amp. 

Their   continuous  capacity    175  amp. 

Cu.  ft.  air  per  min 1,500 

Weight   of   spring-borne   parts 127,330  lb. 

Weiaht  of  non-s^pring-borne  parts   44,400  lb. 

Motors    37,020  lb. 

Control    22,088  lb. 

Air  brake  eqpt.  excl.  of  compressor 2,240  lb. 

Air   compressor    3,450  lb. 

Mechanical  eqpt .106,942  lb. 

Actual   weight  per  axle 42,935  lb. 

Dead   weight   per   axle 11,100  1b. 

Total   weight   of   locomotive 171,740  1b. 

Multiple-Unit   Cars 

The  multiple-unit  car  equipments  are  designed  for  a  max- 
imum of  live  cars  per  train.  The  running  time  between  the 
town  of  Mount  Royal  and  the  main  passenger  station  in 
Montreal  is  IV2  minutes  for  a  5 -car  train.     Beyond  the  town 


Fig.  7— One  of  the  Four  125  H.P.  Motors  With  Which  Each 
Multiple-Unit  Is  Equipped 

of  Mount  Royal  there  will  be  a  stop  about  once  every  mile 
to  the  end  of  the  electrification.  These  cars  are  arranged 
for  a  schedule  speed  of  20.6  m.  p.  h.  with  a  layover  at  each 
end  of  five  minutes.  They  make  the  round  trip  in  one 
hour. 

The  motor  equip>ment  consists  of  four  ventilated  125  h.p. 
1,200-volt  commutating  pole  motors,  insulated  for  2,400 
volts.  Two  of  these  motors  are  permanently  connected  in 
series  for  2,400-volt  operation.  One  of  these  motors  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7. 

The  control  is  of  the  non-automatic  type  for  multiple-unit 
operation.  The  equipment  includes  a  motor-generator  set 
for   furnishing   600-volt  current   for  the  contactor  circuits, 


air  compressor  and  lighting  circuits.  Tliis  set  consists  of 
two  1,200-volt  motors  operating  in  series  on  2,400-volts, 
direct  connected  to  the  600-volt  generator.  The  master  con- 
troller, contactors,  switches,  reverser  and  pantograph  are  all 
of  essentially  the  same  construction  as  those  already  de- 
scribed for  the  locomotives.  The  controller  handle  is  pro- 
vided with  means  for  cutting  off  power  and  applying  the 
brakes  in  case  the  motorman  removes  liis  hand. 

Car  Heating  System. — The  electric  hot  air  system  of  car- 
heating  is  used.  One  complete  heater  is  jjlaced  underneath 
each  car  and  receives  its  energy  direct  from  the  2,400-volt 
supply.  This  heater  has  a  capacity  of  approximately  42 
k.  w.  and  is  constructed  for  two  heat  combinations  so  as  to 


Fig.   8 — Locomotive   at   West   Portal    of  the   Tunnel.     Only 
One  Track  Completed 

conveniently  and  economically  provide  for  the  changes  in 
temperature.  The  heating  equipment  consists  of  the  heating 
unit,  the  blower  and  the  regulating  mechanism.  The  con- 
trolling switch  and  thermostat  of  the  regulating  mechanism 
are  arranged  for  operation  from  the  600-volt  supply.  Air  is 
forced  through  the  heating  unit  by  the  blower  and  distributed 
to  the  car  through  air  ducts  along  the  sides.  The  blower  is 
operated  by  a  motor  connected  in  series  with  the  heating 
unit  on  the  ground  side.  The  capacity  of  the  blower  is  1,100 
cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute. 

Multiple  Unit  Car  Construction. — The  cars  are  of  steel 
construction  and  weigh  loaded  and  equipped  approximately 
130,000  lbs.  Cross-seats  are  used  near  the  center  of  the  car 
and  longitudinal  seats  near  the  ends,  thus  giving  plenty  of 
room  near  the  doors  where  most  crowding  occurs  when 
passengers  are  leaving  or  entering.  The  underframing  of 
the  car  is  entirely  of  steel  and  the  car  body  is  of  steel  except 
for  window  frames,  wainscoting  and  headlining,  which  are 
of  wood.  The  heat  insulation  for  the  sides,  roof  and  ends 
of  the  car  consists  of  3-ply  "Salamander"  and  is  secured 
to  the  steel  by  means  of  glue  and  "Clinchite''  nails  spot 
welded  to  the  sheet  metal. 

The  outside  and  inside  finish  and  all  the  fittings  and 
other  details,  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  with  Canadian 
Northern  Standard  practice.  The  principal  car  dimensions 
are: 

Length   over   buffers 67  ft.    5>4  in. 

Length  over  body  corner   posts 57  ft.    6  ^  in. 

Truck   centers    42  ft.    9      in. 

Width   over   side   sill   angles 9  ft.  lOVz  in. 

Width   over   eaves 10  ft.    2->i  in. 

Height  top  of  rail  over  roof 13  ft.    0      in. 

Height  top  of  rail  to  underside  of  side  sill .  .    3  ft.    7^2  in. 

Height  of  floor  above  top  of  rail 4  ft.    3      in. 

Center  to  vjenter  of  body  side  bearings 4  ft.  10      in. 

Center  to  center  of  deck   sills 5  ft.    6      in. 

Seating    capacity     ' 6^ 

Train  Heaters. — Steam  heaters  are  required  in  winter 
to  furnish  steam  to  the  heating  coils  of  ordinary  railway 
coaches  when  they  are  being  hauled  by  the  electric  loco- 
motives.    The  heater  consists  of  a  vertical  tubular  boiler  ar- 
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ranged  to  burn  fuel  oil.  It  is  equipped  with  a  superheater, 
located  five  inches  above  the  top  of  the  flue  sheet,  which 
will  produce  approximately  eight  degrees  F.  superheat  at 
100  pounds  boiler  pressure.  The  boiler  is  covered  with 
cement  lagging  2  in.  in  thickness,  reinforced  with  wire  netting 
and  protected  by  a  Russia  iron  jacket.  The  oil  and  water 
are  carried  in  a  tank  located  near  the  boiler.  The  compart- 
ment for  oil  has  a  capacity  of  80  gallons  and  that  for  the 
water,  500  gallons   (U.  S.  Standard). 

The  boiler  is  fitted  with  an  automatic  feed  water  regu- 
lator, and  an  automatic  device  to  cut  off  the  fuel  supply  ir. 
case  of  low  water  or  high  pressure.  The  equipment  is  cap- 
able of  evaporating  1,600  pounds  of  water  per  hour  at  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds  per  square  inch  with  feed  water  at 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  using  fuel  oil  which  has  a  heating 
value  of  17,000  B.  t.  u.  per  pound,  and  delivering  super- 
heated steam  to  the  train  line.  The  complete  heating  equip- 
ment is  mounted  on  a  small  tender  coupled  next  the  loco- 
motive. 

The  first  electric  locomotive  was  started  and  run  through 
the  tunnel  on  April  16,  1917.  Six  days  later  the  first  pas- 
senger train  was  run  through,  carrying  a  number  of  invited 
guests.  Regular  passenger  service,  however,  will  not  be 
inaugurated  before  the  fall  as  the  station  and  terminal  fa- 
cilities are  not  yet  completed. 


THE  WAR  TAXATION  BILL 

The  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  Tuesday  agreed  on  the  provisions  of  the  War  Tax- 
ation Bill  which  it  will  recommend  to  the  House.  The  bill 
is  counted  on  to  raise  principally  by  internal  revenue  levies. 
$1,800,000,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  probably  will  rewrite  much  of  the  House  bill. 
Open  hearings  are  to  be  held  by  the  Senate  committee.  The 
House  committee  held  no  hearings,  but  received  the  informal 
protests  and  suggestions  of  the  various  interests  affected. 
The  provisions  in  the  House  bill  include  many  relating  to 
the  railways,  those  relating  directly  to  the  carriers  being  as 
follows : 

From  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1917,  there  shall  be  levied,  assessed, 
collected,   and  paid: 

(A)  A  tax  equivalent  to  3  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  trans- 
portation by  rail  or  water  of  property  by  freight  consigned  from  one  point 
in   the   United   States   to   another; 

(B)  A  tax  equivalent  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  propertv  by  express  companies  consigned  from  one  point 
in  the  United  States  to  another; 

(C)  A  tax  equivalent  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  by  rail  or  water,  within  the  United  States,  not  includ- 
ing the  amount  paid  for  commutation  or  season  tickets  for  trips  less  than 
thirty  miles  or  for  transportation,  the  fare  for  which  does  not  exceed 
25  ''ents,  and  a  tax  equivalent  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  for 
seats,  hertlis,  and  staterooms  in  parlor  cars,  sleeping  cars,  or  on  vessels. 

If  a  ticket  or  mileage  book  used  for  such  transportation  or  accommoda- 
tion has  been  purchased  before  this  section  takes  effect,  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  collected  from  the  person  presenting  the  ticket  or 
mileage  book  by  the  conductor  or  other  agent,  when  presented  for  such 
transportation  or  accomiriodation,  and  the  amount  so  collected  shall  be  paid 
to  the  United  States  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
may  prescribe; 

(D)  A  tax  equivalent  to  5  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  trans- 
portation ot  oil  by  pipe  line; 

(E)  A  tax  equivalent  to  5  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  for  electric 
power   for  domestic   uses 

(F)  A  tax  of  5  cents  upon  each  despatch,  message,  or  conversation  which 
originates  at  any  office,  station  or  exchange  within  the  United  States,  or 
by  telegraph  or  telejihone  lire  which  is  transmitted  over  such  line,  and  for 
which  a   charge   of   15   cents  or   more   is   imposed.     .     .     . 

In  case  a  carrier  by  rail,  water,  or  pipe  lines  does  not,  because  of  its 
ownership  of  the  commodity  transported,  or  for  any  other  reason,  receive 
the  amount  which  as  a  carrier  it  would  otherwise  charge,  such  carrier  shall 
pay  a  tax  equivalent  to  the  tax  which  under  the  rates  or  tariffs  on  file 
May  1,  1917,  with  the  proper  Federal  or  State  authority,  would  be  imposed 
upon  the  transportation  of  such  commodity  if  the  carrier  received  payment 
for  such   transportation. 

Provided,  that  in  case  of  a  carrier  which  on  May  1,  19)7,  had  no  such 
lates  or  tariffs  on  file,  'he  tax  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  rates 
or  tariffs  of  other  carriers  for  like  services  on  file  on  such  date  as  ascer- 
tained and  determined  by   the  Commissioner  of  Internal   Kevenue. 

Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
imposing  a  tax  upon  the  transportation  of  any  commodity  which  is  necessary 


for  the  use  of  the  carrier  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  as  such  and  is 
intended  to  be  so   used. 

That  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  Section  500  upon  any  payment 
received  for  services  rendered  to  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  .State  or  political  sub-division  thereof,  in  the  course  of  their 
official  business. 

That  each  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  receiving  any 
payments  referred  to  in  Section  500  shall  collect  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
if  any,  imposed  by  such  section  from  the  person,  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association  making  such  payments,  and  shall  make  monthly  returns  under 
oath,  in  duplicate,  and  pay  the  taxes  so  collected  and  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  it  under  Paragraph  2  of  Section  .iOl  to  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  of  the  district  in  which  the  principal  office  or  place  of  business 
is  located.  Such  returns  shall  contain  such  information,  and  so  made  in 
such  manner,  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 


HOW  MUCH  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  IS  NEEDED 
TO  MOVE  AN  ARMY? 

The  suggestion  that  America  may  soon  be  sending  over- 
.seas  an  army  of  men,  makes  specially  timely  bulletin  No.  2 
recently  issued  by  the  American  Railway  Association's  spe- 
cial Committee  on  National  Defense.  The  data  in  the  bulle- 
tin M'as  prepared  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chauncey  B.  Baker, 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  railroads  of  the  country  by  this  committee. 

To  move  one  field  army  of  80,000  men,  consisting  of 
three  infantry  divisions,  one  cavalry  division  and  a  brigade, 
technically  known  as  a  brigade  of  field  army  troops — troops 
auxilian'  to  the  infantry  and  cavalr>'  divisions — requires  a 
total  of  6,229  cars  made  up  into  366  trains  with  as  many 
locomotives.  These  6,229  cars  would  be  made  up  of  2,115 
passenger,  385  baggage,  1,055  box,  1,899  stock  and  775  flat 
cars.  This  quantity  of  equipment  represents  0.7  per  cent 
of  the  locomotives  owned  by  American  railroads,  4.2  per 
cent  of  their  passenger  cars,  and  0.2  per  cent  of  their  freight 
equipment. 

The  railroad  equipment  required  to  move  various  organi- 
zations of  the  army  at  war  strength  is  as  follows: 


Infantry  Regiment 

55  officers,   1,890  men 
177   animals,  22   vehicles 

Cars    required 

48  passenger   cars 

5  baggage  cars 
j5  box  cars 

9  stock  cars 

8  flat   or  gondola   cars 
Total,   85  cars 

Artillery  Regiment — 
Mountain 

45   officers,    1,150  men 

1.229   animals 

24  guns 
Cars   requited 

30  passenger  cars 

7  baggage  cars 

30  box  cars 

61  stock  cars 

Total,  124  cars 
Artillcrv   Regiment — Light 

45   officers,   1,170  men 

1,157   animals,   32  vehicles 

24  guns 
Cars   required 

32  passenger  cars 

9  baggage  cars 

25  box  cars 

58  stock  cars,  46  flat  cars 

Total,  170  cars 
Signal  Corps 
I'ield   Battalion 

9  ofiicers,    171    men 

206  animals,    15  vehicles 

Cars    required 

6  passenger  cars 
2   baggage  cars 

5    box   cars 

10  stock  cars 
5   flat  cars 
Total,  28  cars 


Cavalrx   Regiment 

54  officers,   1.284  men 

1,436   animals,   26   vehicles 
Cars    required 

36   passenger  cars 

8  baggage  cars 

25  box  cars 

72   stock   cars.   9   open   cars 

Total,   150  cars 

Engineers 
Pioneer   Battalion 

16  ofiicers,   502   men 

165    animals 

12  vehicles 
Cars   required 

14  passenger  cars 

2  baggage  cars 

10  box   cars 

8  stock  cars 

4   flat   cars;    Total,   38   cars 
ArtiUerx    Regiment — Horse 

45  officers,   1.173  men 

1.571    animals,   35  vehicles 

24  guns 
Cars    required 

34   passenger   cars 
10  baggage  cars 

25  box  cars,   78  stock  cars 
47  flat  cars;  Total,  194  cars 


Danish  S\\ty.  Railways.— Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  Danish  State  Railway?  have  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  German  mark  an  exchange  loss  of 
£55,000($267.300)  in  their  periodical  settlements  of  accounts 
with  the  German  railways. 
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RAILWAY  REGIMENTS  TO  GO  TO  FRANCE 

Announconiont  has  been  niatle  ljy  the  War  Department 
that  orders  have  been  given  for  the  raising  as  rapidly  a.s 
possible  of  nine  regiments  of  engineers  who  are  to  j)roceed 
to  France  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  railroad  work 
on  the  lines  of  communication.  Tlie  regiments  will  be  com- 
I)osed  exclusively  of  railroad  men  and  each  will  be  com- 
manded by  an  engineering  colonel  of  the  regular  army  aided 
by  an  adjutant.  Recruiting  points  for  these  regiments  will 
be  at  New  York  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia.  Com- 
plete details  regarding  the  plan  for  sending  railway  regi- 
ments to  France,  which  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  were  not  given  out  by  the  War 
Department  and  the  press  was  requested  to  publish  no  spec- 
ulations or  rumors  regarding  the  force.  The  regiments  of 
engineers  will  be  formed  under  the  provisions  of  the  national 
defense  act  of  1916  providing  for  additional  army  units  of  a 
special  character  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  military  forces. 
The  men  to  be  enlisted  will  not  be  drafted  but  will  all  be 
volunteers. 

The  response  of  railway  men  and  engineers  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  regiments  were  to  be  raised  has  already  at- 
tracted attention.  New  York  City  will  raise  one  complete 
regiment,  the  First  Reserve  Engineer  Regiment,  consisting  of 
1,061  men  and  37  officers  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  C. 
H.  McKinstry,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.  Other  officers 
already  assigned  to  duty  with  it  are  Captain  X.  H.  Price, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Majors  William  Barclay 
Parsons  and  Arthur  S.  Dwight  and  Captains  George  H.  Gif- 
ford,  John  P.  Hogan,  H.  W.  Hudson  and  John  D.  Irving 
of  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  Several  of  these 
officers  have  been  engaged  in  public  service  work  in  New 
York.  The  regiment  has  issued  an  appeal  for  recruits  from 
•construction  or  railroad  forces  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
It  wants  enginemen,  firemen,  yardmasters,  telegraphers, 
brakemen,  trackmen,  car  repairers,  superintendents,  masons, 
powdermen,  bridgemen  and  bridge  builders  (steel),  carpen- 
ters, machinists,  pipefitters,  blacksmiths,  horsehoers,  elec- 
tricians, etc.  The  enlistments  are  for  the  period  of  the  war 
only  and  the  men  are  not  subject  to  draft  into  other  forces. 
It  is  hoped  that  if  the  response  is  sufficiently  prompt  that 
the  first  reserve  engineer  regiment  will  be  ordered  into  camp 
next  week  and  will  go  abroad  shortly  thereafter.  The  an- 
nouncement states  that  this  regiment  cannot  be  raised  by 
draft  both  because  of  the  skilled  men  needed  and  because  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  sent  to  France  long  before  the 
draft  becomes  effective. 

Up  to  Tuesday  more  than  500  men  had  offered  their 
services.  About  500  men  have  been  tentatively  accepted  and 
the  others  were  told  to  report  Wednesday  for  examina- 
tion. 

Major  W.  P.  Wooten  and  Lt.  -L.  B.  Atkins,  who  have  been 
assigned  to  raise  a  regiment  drawn  from  the  Boston  district, 
had  not  yet  arrived  in  Boston.  The  recruiting  officers  were 
forced  to  turn  away  several  hundred  applicants  who  thronged 
the  headquarters  asking  questions  and  requesting  that  they 
be  enlisted  at  once.  In  Pittsburgh  50  men  have  already  been 
enlisted,  including  many  practical  railroad  men. 

It  is  believed  that  each  regiment  will  be  placed  in  charge 
of  a  certain  section  of  the  railway  lines  just  back  of  the  fight- 
ing front. 

As  showing  the  importance  of  the  work  that  the  engineers 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  it  is  interesting  to  repeat  the  re- 
marks of  Isaac  Marcosson,  the  American  journalist  who, 
speaking  on  March  2  before  the  American  Luncheon  Club  in 
London  of  what  the  British  railway  men  have  done  in  the 
war,  said  that  he  thought  that  the  one  thing  that  was  going  to 
win  the  war  was  the  British  genius  for  transport,  backed  up 
by  British  pluck  and  courage.  The  British  army,  he  said, 
had  constructed  4,200  miles  of  railway.     He  added  that  he 


iiad  seen  shells  tearing  up  a  part  of  the  line,  and  immediately 
British  Tommies  were  engaged  in  repairing  it  to  allow  the 
train  due  in  five  minutes,  to  pass.  The  American  engineers 
are  going  to  continue  and  to  assist  in  the  work  that  the 
British  and  French  have  been  doing  along  these  lines. 

The  regiments  are  being  organized  under  the  direction  of 
S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  and 
adviser  to  General  Black,  chief  of  engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  They  are  as  follows:  One  motive  power  regi- 
ment, consisting  of  railway  motive  power  officials  as  officers 
and  railway  mechanics  as  privates;  five  construction  regi- 
ments consisting  of  maintenance  of  way  officials  as  officers, 
and  track  laborers  and  bridge  carjjcnters  as  privates;  three 
operating  regiments,  one  of  which  will  be  the  Chicago  rail- 
way regiment,  the  organization  of  which  is  well  under  way 
as  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  April  27.  Two 
others  are  to  be  formed  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  similar 
to  the  Chicago  regiment.  Each  of  the  nine  regiments  will 
have  two  regular  engineer  officers  of  the  United  States  Army 
as  colonel  and  captain  adjutant  and  regular  army  medical 
and  commissary  staffs.  The  regiments  will  be  equipped  as 
far  as  possible  in  this  country.  Practically  all  the  officers 
of  the  Chicago  operating  regiment,  described  recently  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette,  have  been  appointed,  and  applications 
for  over  50  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men  have  been  received. 
The  officers  are  as  follows:  Captain  Quartermaster,  Clive 
Runnels,  assistant  to  president  Pullman  Company  at  Chi- 
cago; Captain  Engineer  T.  W.  Fatherson,  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  Des  Moines ; 
Major  First  Battalion  C.  L.  Bent,  inspector,  passenger  train 
and  station  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Chicago;  Cap- 
tain Adjutant  W.  G.  Arn,  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Chicago.  The  captain  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Company  is  Edward  Bodamer,  trainmaster 
at  Fulton,  Kentucky,  the  other  officers  being  as  follows: 
First  Lieutenant  F.  P.  Nash,  general  foreman  of  the  shops  at 
Palestine,  111.;  First  Lieutenant  George  T.  Sheehan,  yard- 
master  at  New  Orleans;  Second  Lieutenant  C.  M.  Chumley, 
supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings  at  Memphis.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Rock  Island  Company  is  A.  E.  Walker,  superin- 
tendent at  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  First  Lieutenant  H.  E.  McMul- 
len,  trainmaster  at  Dalhart,  Texas;  First  Lieutenant  C.  W. 
Reed,  road  foreman  of  equipment  at  Trenton,  Mo.;  Second 
Lieutenant  T.  W.  Brown,  roadmaster  at  Trenton,  Mo.  The 
Great  Western  Company  is  officered  as  follows:  Captain, 
E.  E.  Stoup,  trainmaster  at  Des  Moines;  First  Lieutenant 
S.  V.  Rowland,  assistant  superintendent  at  St.  Paul;  First 
Lieutenant  W.  J.  Calvin,  engineer,  maintenance  of  way  at 
St.  Paul;  Second  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Roof,  bridge  engineer  at 
Chicago.  The  major,  second  battalion,  has  not  been  ap-  . 
pointed.  The  Captain  Adjutant  is  A.  T.  Abbott,  superin-  I 
tendent  of  the  Rock  Island  at  Des  Moines.  The  captain  of 
the  St.  Paul  Company  is  B.  F.  Hoehn,  trainmaster  at  Perry, 
Iowa;  First  Lieutenant  H.  P.  Horton,  train  despatcher  at 
Lacrosse,  Wis. ;  First  Lieutenant  F.  T.  Lee,  engineer  at  Por- 
tage, Wis.;  Second  Lieutenant  F.  W.  Sawtelle,  trainmaster 
at  Horicon,  Wis.  The  captain  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Company  is  G.  A.  Holmes,  assistant  superintendent 
at  East  Clinton,  111. ;  First  Lieutenant  E.  H.  Shaughnessy, 
trainmaster  at  Chicago;  First  Lieutenant  E.  Schultz,  master 
mechanic  at  Chicago;  Second  Lieutenant  H.  Bakke,  train- 
master at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  captain  of  the  Santa  Fe 
company  is  L.  Overpeck,  general  yardmaster  at  Emporia, 
Kan.;  First  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Hill,  master  mechanic  at  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kan. ;  First  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Paden,  despatcher 
at  Emporia,  Kan.;  Second  Lieutenant  S.  S.  McConnell, 
clerk  in  the  superintendent's  office,  Emporia. 


Coupons  for  Railway  Fares  in  Germany. — German 
railway  companies  will,  it  is  announced,  henceforth  accept 
coupons  of  German  War  Loans  in  payment  for  tickets. 


The  Air  Brake  Association  Convention 


Functional    Interrelation  of  Parts  of  the  Brake  System, 
Slack  Action,  Handling  Trains  on  Heavy  Grades,  Etc. 


THE  Air  Brake  Association  met  for  its  twenty-fourth 
annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Chisca,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  May  1-4,  1916,  T.  W.  Dow,  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  presiding.  At  the  opening  session  T.  C.  Ashcroft, 
mayor  of  Memphis,  welcomed  the  association. 

President's   Address 

In  his  address  Mr.  Dow  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
having  close  co-operation  between  the  railway  mechanical 
organizations  and  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  careful  delib- 
eration in  matters  pertaining  to  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  association.  He  also  spoke  of  the  demands  which 
will  be  made  on  the  railroads  during  the  war,  which  render 
it  imperative  that  the  utmost  efficiency  be  secured  in  all 
branches  of  the  service  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the 
air  brake. 

FUNCTIONAL   INTERRELATION   BETWEEN  THE  COMPO- 
NENT PARTS  OF  THE  AIR  BRAKE  SYSTEM 

By  W.  E.  Dean 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  air  brake  system,  many 
people,  in  their  close  attention  to  one  phase  of  the  air  brake 
problem,  overlook  the  other  phases.  For  instance,  many 
relate  wheel  sliding  directly  to  braking  power  or  braking 
ratio,  and  forget  that  there  are  many  more  factors  involved. 
Again,  air  brake  devices  frequently  are  given  close  scrutiny 
as  to  delivery  and  release  of  air  at  the  brake  cylinder,  with- 
out tracing  the  braking  problem  on  through  from  that  point 
to  the  wheel  and  the  rail. 

If  the  brake  shoe  friction  exceeds  the  maximum  possible 
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Fig.    1 — Relation    Between    Variables    Determining    Critical 
Point   of   Wheel   Sliding 

wheel-rail  friction,  or  adhesion,  that  is,  if  the  pull  of  the 
brake  shoes  tending  to  lock  the  wheels  is  a  greater  force  than 
the  pull  of  the  rail,  which  tends  to  keep  the  wheels  turning, 
the  wheels,  of  course,  will  slide.  Figs.  1  and  2  portray  the 
relation  between  adhesion,  braking  ratio  and  efficiency  factor 
in  this  balance  of  forces.  By  "adhesion"  is  understood  the 
limiting  value  of  adhesion  between  wheel  and  rail  beyond 
which  more  thrust  or  resistance  cannot  be  given  by  the  rail. 


The  limiting  value  for  adhesion  will  depend  on  the  condition 
of  the  wheel  and  rail  surfaces  in  contact,  which  in  turn  is 
dependent  on  many  things:  weather  conditions  (humidity 
and  temperature) ;  foreign  substances,  such  as  sand  or  frost, 
etc.  A  value  of  25  per  cent  is  the  average  generally  taken 
for  a  clean  dry  rail,  though  it  may  go  as  high  as  30  or  35 
per  cent  with  the  presence  of  sand  or  as  low  as  12  or  15 
per  cent  where  frost  is  found. 

In  order  to  find  what  nominal  braking  force  means  in  the 
way  of  brake  shoe  pull  on  the  wheels  it  is  necessary  to 
multiply  it  first  by  the  efficiency  of  the  brake  rigging  and 
then  by  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  shoe  and  wheel. 
The  combination,  or  product,  of  this  rigging  efficiency  and 
friction    coefficient    is    called    the    "efficiency    factor."      The 
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Fig.  2 — The  Relations  Shown  in  Fig.  1  Illustrated  in 
Another  Way 

braking  ratio  for  a  car  multiplied  by  this  efficiency  factor 
gives  the  retardation  factor,  or  actual  retarding  force  in 
per  cent  of  the  car  weight.  When  this  retarding  force  ex- 
ceeds the  limiting  adhesion  the  wheels  will  slide. 

Whether  or  not  wheels  slide,  therefore,  depends  on  the 
adhesion  and  the  efficiency  factor  as  well  as  on  the  braking 
force.  Reference  to  Fig.  1  will  show  that  where  the  adhesion 
is  25  per  cent  wheels  may  slide  with  anywhere  from  100 
per  cent  braking  ratio  (where  the  efficiency  factor  is  25 
per  cent)  to  500  per  cent  (where  the  efficiency  factor  is  but 
5  per  cent).  Again,  wheels  may  slide  with  50  per  cent  brak- 
ing ratio  where  the  adhesion  is  but  12.5  per  cent  and  the 
efficiency  factor  is  25  per  cent.  From  this  it  is  readily 
appreciated  that  wheel  sliding  is  not  solely  dependent  upon 
braking  ratio. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  the  same  relations  in  another  way.  It 
is  here  seen  that  with  a  constant  adhesion  the  braking  ratiO' 
required  to  slide  wheels  will  be  decreased  in  proportion  as 
the  efficiency  factor  increases. 

There  is  one  phase  of  wheel  sliding  which  has  received 
scant  attention,  viz.,  the  inability  of  a  six-wheel  truck 
to  equalize  weight  freely  from  one  pair  of  wheels  to  another 
when  a  brake  equipment  is  used  which  applies  a  heavy 
unbalanced  shoe  pressure  to  one  side  of  a  wheel  only.   When 
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a  single  brake  shoe  is  applied  to  a  wheel  the  side  thrust 
must  be  opposed  finally  by  the  opposite  pedestal  jaw.  The 
friction  l)ctwccn  this  jaw  and  the  journal  box  prevents  the 
latter  from  moving  up  or  down  freely,  with  the  result  that 
the  weight  on  that  pair  of  wheels  may  be  suddenly  relieved 
in  passing  over  a  low  spot  in  the  track,  and  the  wheels 
slid.  To  keep  the  braking  force  the  same  and  decrease  the 
weight  is  in  effect  to  increase  correspondingly  the  braking 
ratio.     If  the  balance  of  forces  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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Fig.   3 — Efficiency    Factors   for   Stops   from   Various   Speeds 

with  Clasp  and  Single  Shoe  Brake  Gears  and  Plain 

and  Flanged  Shoes 

adhesion  limit  the  wheels  "are  very  likely  to  slide.  The 
remedy  here  is  to  balance  this  brake  shoe  pressure  by  apply- 
ing a  similar  brake  shoe  pressure  from  the  other  side.  In 
other  words,  it  is  to  use  a  clasp  brake  with  equal  and  oppo- 
site shoe  pressures  on  each  side  of  the  wheel.  To  have 
these  two  opposing  shoe  pressures  differ  in  value  is  only  to 
temporize  or  dally  with  the  problem. 

There  is  an  important  interrelation  between  braking  ratio, 
type  of  foundation  brake  gear,  type  of  brake  shoe,  efficiency 
factor  and  speed,  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  This  is  a 
graphical  summary  of  the  values  for  efficiency  factors  given 
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by  S.  W.  Dudley  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  New  York,  February 
10,  1914.  These  values  were  selected  from  some  of  the  best 
stops  which  were  made  in  1913  during  the  extensive  Atlan- 
tic City  brake  tests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

You  will  note  that  the  efficiency  factor  decreases  as  the 
braking  ratio  is  made  greater.  For  instance,  the  efficiency 
factor  for  125  per  cent  braking  ratio,  the  clasp  brake  and  a 
speed  of  60  m.p.h.  is  .103.  For  180  per  cent  braking  ratio 
it  is  only  .085,  all  other  things  remaining  the  same.     You 


will  note  as  well  that  the  efficiency  factor  is  higher  the  lower 
the  speed,  with  any  given  conditions  of  braking  ratio,  type 
of  i:)rake  shoe  and  foundation  brake  gear.  'I'he  type  of  brake 
shoe,  whether  plain  or  flanged,  will  also  affect  the  value  of 
the  efficiency  factor  as  shown  in  the  scale  of  abscissae  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chart.  The  efficiency  factors  for  the  flanged 
shoe  are  in  every  case  about  20  per  cent  higher  than  for  the 
plain  shoe.  The  successful  use  of  the  flanged  shoe,  however, 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  clasp  brake  because  of  wheel 
flange  troubles  and  slid  flat  wheels  arising  from  its  use  with 
the  single  shoe  brake.  And  finally  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  every  case  the  efficiency  factor  for  the  clasp  brake  is 
higher  than  for  the  single  shoe  brake. 

A  functional  interrelation  of  great  interest  to  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  air  brake  problem  is  the  one  existing 
between  the  stop  distance  for  a  train,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  speed  of  the  train,  the  grade,  the  braking  ratio,  the 
efficiency  factor,  and  the  time  required  to  get  the  brakes 
applied,  on  the  other.  Fig.  4  illustrates  this  interrelation 
in  a  graphic  manner.  The  first  line  gives  the  basic,  or  100 
per  cent,  conditions  to  afford  a  basis  for  all  comparisons. 
The  speed  is  60  m.p.h.,  the  track  level,  the  braking  ratio 
150  per  cent,  the  efficiency  factor  8.5  per  cent,  and  the  mean 
time  required  to  get  the  brakes  into  action  is  0.7  second. 
Where  these  conditions  hold  the  stop  distance  will  be  1,000 
ft.  In  each  case  these  basic  conditions  hold  except  where 
otherwise  noted. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the  superior  per- 
formance of  the  clasp  brake  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
single  shoe  brake.  It  must  be  stated  with  much  emphasis, 
however,  that  in  every  case  reference  was  made  to  a  clasp 
brake  designed  and  installed  on  correct  engineering  prin- 
ciples. A  clasp  brake  improperly  designed  and  poorly  in- 
stalled, as  for  instance  on  a  truck  the  construction  of  which 
does  not  lend  itself  to  a  suitable  clasp  brake,  may  not  only 
fail  to  deliver  the  performance  desired  but  may  actually  be 
less  satisfactory  than  the  single  shoe  brake  which  is  dis- 
placed. 

Due  to  the  close  interrelation  and  balance  in  functions 
existing  between  the  many  parts  which  go  to  make  up  the 
air  brake  system,  care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that  a  change 
in  one  part,  more  or  less  desirable,  does  not  introduce  changes 
elsewhere  which  would  render  useless  or  quite  defeat  the 
good  effects  desired. 

SLACK  ACTION  IN  LONG  PASSENGER  TRAINS 

Rough  handling  varying  in  degree  of  intensity  is  reported 
as  occurring  during  ordinary  service  applications  in  handling 
long  passenger  trains.  This  condition  is  practically  uni- 
versal, although  the  frequency  and  severity  in  such  cases 
vary  under  varying  train  conditions,  brake  conditions  and 
methods  of  manipulation.  The  most  severe  shocks  were 
encountered  under  low  speeds  and  heavy  brake  applications. 

In  order  to  afford  a  basis  from  which  the  committee  might 
analyze  the  varying  conditions  under  which  good  and  poor 
handling  prevails,  data  was  collected  involving  the  principal 
elements  to  be  considered.  Some  3,000  observations  were 
reported  on  trains  of  from  four  to  18  cars.  For  trains  up 
to  six  and  seven  cars,  little  rough  handling  occurred  during 
brake  applications,  these  not  being  due  solely  to  slack  action, 
but  rather  to  sudden  heavy  increases  of  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure at  low  speeds,  which  produced  a  high  rate  of  retarda- 
tion and  sudden  stops.  Shocks  involving  slack  action  were 
confined   to   starting   trains. 

Reports  received  indicate  that  passenger  trains  of  14  to 
15  cars  are  quite  common  in  some  localities,  and  that  trains 
up  to  18  and  20  cars  have  been  handled  successfully.  The 
general  practice  is  to  use  90  per  cent  braking  power  based 
on  60  lb.  cylinder  pressure,  although  several  roads  report 
the  basis  of  80  per  cent  on  50  lb.   cylinder  pressure,  and 
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85  per  cent  on  86  lb.  Pullman  cars  equipped  with  double 
LN  equipment  brake  at  80  per  cent  on  50  lb.  pressure. 

Piston  travel  standing  varies  materially  in  different  locali- 
ties, as  follows:  Minimum,  5  in.,  5^/2  in.,  6  in.,  63^  in.,  7 
in.,  iy4  in.,  71/2  in.  Maximum,  7  in.,  7>^  in.,  8  in.,  9  in. 
Reports  covering  experiments  with  long  piston  travel,  that 
is,  7  in.  to  7^  in.,  indicate  that  it  is  preferable  to  a  shorter 
travel,  and  also  indicate  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  main- 
tain the  piston  travel  considerably  longer  than  the  5^  in. 
minimum  so  generally  recommended.  It  is  also  stated  that 
by  changing  6  in.  standing  travel  to  9  or  10  in.,  standing, 
all  slack  action  was  practically  eliminated  under  the  same 
method  of  braking,  and  that  from  the  results  obtained  a 
7^   in.  standing  piston  travel  was  adopted. 

Almost  without  exception  it  is  the  practice  to  begin  the 
brake  application  with  light  reductions,  from  6  to  8  lb., 
although  in  some  instances  the  range  is  from  6  to  10  lb. 
Generally  any  succeeding  reduction  following  the  initial  re- 
duction is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer.  In  releas- 
ing the  common  practice  is  to  use  release  position  of  the 
brake  valve,  either  with  direct  or  graduated  release,  although 
running  position  is  used  as  standard  on  one  railroad  where 
the  graduated  release  is  used.  The  practice  of  applying  the 
brake  before  closing  the  throttle  is  becoming  quite  general 
and  is  reported  as  preventing  slack  action.  It  is  the  general 
practice  to  stop  with  brakes  applied  on  the  second  applica- 
tion, where  the  two  application  method  of  braking  is  prac- 
ticed, if  the  train  consists  of  more  than  nine  cars. 

Friction  gear  is  used  quite  extensively,  and  appears  to  be 
coming  into  general  use.  In  .some  instances  entire  trains  are 
equipped  with  friction  gear,  although  the  types  of  draft  gear 
in  general  service  necessitates  operating  trains  of  mixed 
spring  and  friction  draft  gear. 

It  is  evident  from  the  investigation  that  draft  gears  gen- 
erally are  inadequate  for  present  heavy  passenger  service, 
draft  gear  failures  occurring  universally  in  starting  and 
stopping  trains. 

While  the  single  shoe  type  of  brake  gear  is  in  use  gen- 
erally, the  clasp  type  of  brake  gear  is  being  gradually  in- 
troduced throughout  the  country,  some  railroads  having  a 
greater  part  of  their  cars  in  heavy  through  service  so  equipped. 

General  practice  is  to  use  standard  auxiliary  reservoirs  as 
specified  by  air  brake  companies  for  the  various  size  brake 
cylinders,  although  it  is  found  that  auxiliary  reservoirs  much 
larger  than  the  above  are  used. 

The  investigation  has  developed  the  fact  that  improve- 
ment in  train  handling  is  possible  through  instruction  and 
reasonably  close  supervision  with  reference  to  brake  manip- 
ulation and  maintenance.  The  investigation  has  also  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  rough  handling  occurs  due  to  methods 
of  brake  manipulation  where  modern  foundation  brake  gear 
and  brake  operating  mechanism  is  in  use. 

In  order  to  determine  the  point  brought  out  at  the  last 
convention,  with  reference  to  maintaining  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  brake  cylinder  and  auxiliary  reservoir  volumes  as 
specified  by  the  air  brake  companies,  one  railroad  company 
provided  an  18-car  passenger  train  for  test  purposes.  The 
brake  equipment  on  the  cars  was  modified  so  that  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  volumes  were  of  such  proportions  that 
brake  cylinder  pressure  would  be  built  up  in  proportion  to 
the  brake  pipe  reduction  so  that  the  action  of  the  brakes 
would  very  closely  resemble  the  proportions  intended  by  the 
brake  manufacturers.  It  is  very  clear  from  the  above  tests 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  brake  was  designed  to 
provide  a  slow  and  prolonged  service  stop,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  so  change  its  proportions  that  its  ability  to  produce 
a  gradual  and  smooth  stop  has  been  greatly  reduced  or  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

The  fact  has  been  establislied  that  rough  or  unsatisfactory 
handling  of  passenger  trains  is  universally  prevalent;   also 


that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  overcome  this  condition  by 
prolonging  the  time  in  which  the  train  is  brought  to  a  stop 
during  service  applications,  by  certain  methods  of  manip- 
ulating the  brake.  It  is  also  established  that  it  is  possible 
under  such  manipulation  to  provide  satisfactory  handling, 
so  far  as  brake  applications  are  concerned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  slightly  increased  flexibility  that  can  be  obtained 
by  a  modification  in  piston  travel  adjustment. 

The  report  was  signed  by  G.  H.  Wood,  chairman;  W.  F. 
Peck;  M.  E.  Hamilton,  Mark  Purcell,  C.  U.  Joy,  L.  S. 
Ayer,  T.  F.  Lyons,  L.  P.  Streeter,  M.  S.  Belk,  W.  J.  Hatch, 
C.  H.  Rawlings,  J.  A.  Burke,  R.  C.  Burns  and  William 
Spence. 

Discussion 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  accepted  without  dis- 
cussion and  the  committee  was  continued  for  another  year. 
There  was,  however,  a  discussion  of  the  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject by  J.  A.  Burke  and  W.  Hotzfield,  which  was  pre- 
sented last  year  (see  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  May  12,  1916, 
page  1039)  but  held  over  for  discussion  this  year.  The 
main  points  brought  out  in  this  discussion  are  as  follows: 

Bad  shocks  are  experienced  at  times  with  all  types  of 
equipment  but  with  proper  manipulation  satisfactory  control 
of  trains  can  be  secured.  Among  the  causes  of  shocks  are 
variations  in  the  braking  power  due  to  lack  of  uniformity 
of  piston  travel,  non-standard  auxiliary  reservoirs,  or  design 
of  foundation  brake  gear,  and  the  tilting  of  trucks  equipped 
with  the  single  shoe  type  of  brake.  It  has  been  found 
best  to  make  a  light  application  before  closing  the  throttle, 
making  any  further  reduction  required  to  secure  the  desired 
braking  effect  in  one  application.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
use  the  two-application  stop  with  long  trains.  The  brake 
equipment  should  be  modified  so  that  it  would  be  easier 
for  the  engineman  to  avoid  shocks.  Relatively  long  piston 
travel  is  an  aid  in  securing  this  result.  The  standard  sizes 
of  auxiliary  reservoir  should  be  adhered  to.  The  adoption 
of  the  clasp  brake  will  result  in  a  great  reduction  of  shocks 
on  passenger  trains. 

HANDLING  HEAVY  TRAINS  ON  GRADES  WITH  AIR  BRAKE 

While  there  are  probably  many  shortcomings  of  the  pres- 
ent practices  of  train  handling  on  mountain  grades,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  air  brakes,  together  with 
a  good  organization  for  its  proper  maintenance,  will  enable 
very  good  results  to  be  obtained. 

Railways  having  heavy  grades  to  traverse  should  estab- 
lish convenient  "dead  line"  points  where  their  own  and 
foreign  equipment  may  be  inspected  properly  and  repaired 
before  it  is  permitted  to  proceed.  The  establishment  of  such 
points  need  not  necessarily  be  at  the  point  where  the  descent 
of  grade  begins.  From  records  obtained  at  such  points, 
where  a  thorough  inspection  is  made,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  brakes  are  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, showing  excessive  brake  cylinder  leakage.  This  in- 
spection has  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  retaining  valve 
and  its  piping  are  receiving  practically  no  attention  by  many 
railroads  operating  in  level  districts. 

In  order  to  handle  successfully  heavy  tonnage  trains  on 
grades  with  air  brakes  exclusively,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
retaining  valves  and  pipe  be  in  such  condition  tliat  they 
can  properly  perform  their  work.  It  is  also  essential  that 
brake  cylinder  leakage  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  A  uniform  adjustment  of  piston  travel  is  required 
throughout  the  entire  train.  All  mountain  railroad  men 
should  realize  the  importance  of  having  the  brake  system 
charged  to  standard  pressure  before  starting  from  the  sum- 
mit of  any  grade.  During  cold  weather,  when  operating  on 
grades  of  4  per  cent  and  when  length  of  train  will  permit, 
it  is  advisable,  immediately  after  starting  and  before  the 
entire  train  is  on  the  descending  grade,  to  apply  the  brakes 
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and  work  .stoain  for  a  short  distance  for  the  purpose  of  wear- 
ing off  any  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  that  may  be  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  brake  shoes.  Retaining  valve  handles 
must  be  turned  to  holding  position  before  beginning  the 
descent. 

The  speed  of  trains  for  the  first  mile  should  be  exception- 
ally low  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  wheels  to  assume 
a  gradual  heat,  to  compensate  for  expansion.  Speeds  when 
on  4  per  cent  grade  should  not  exceed  10  m.p.h.  if  braking 
conditions  are  favorable.  If  unfavorable,  this  speed  should 
not  be  permitted. 

The  engineman  must  understand  that  the  critical  time  in 
grade  braking  is  during  the  recharge  of  brake  pipe  and 
auxiliary  reservoirs;  also,  that  he  should  regulate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  brakes  to  maintain  as  near  as  practicable  a 
uniform  speed.  To  accomplish  this  the  one  reduction  method 
must  be  followed.  Frequent  applications  and  short  holds 
are  preferable  to  keeping  the  brakes  applied  for  a  long 
period. 

When  handling  long  freight  trains,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  slack  bunched  in  advance  of  the  train  brake  application. 
There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this,  but  the  important 
feature  to  be  considered  is  to  bunch  the  slack  gently.  This 
can  be  done  successfully  by  the  use  of  the  independent  engine 
and  tender  brake,  but  on  account  of  the  liability  of  bunch- 
ing the  slack  too  severely,  the  use  of  the  independent  or 
straight  air  driving  brake  for  bunching  the  slack  is  gen- 
erally condemned.  However,  it  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ence that  by  the  use  of  the  independent  or  straight  air  brake 
on  the  locomotive  tender  alone,  the  slack  can  be  gently  and 
successfully  bunched  at  moderate  speeds  without  the  danger 
of  overdoing  the  matter  and  damaging  equipment.  If  it  is 
desired  to  make  a  stop,  the  driving  brake  must  be  cut  in  and 
permitted  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  train  brakes. 

It  many  times  happens  that  the  main  portion  of  the  train 
is  passing  over  reverse  curves  with  the  locomotive  and  head 
cars  on  tangent  track  and  descending  grade.  Under  such  a 
condition  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  head  portion  to  run 
away  from  the  rear  portion  and  the  use  of  the  independent 
brake  on  tender  alone  is  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  pre- 
venting the  running  and  surging  of  train  slack.  In  such 
cases  the  independent  brake  should  be  graduated  on  and 
when  conditions  have  changed  it  should  be  graduated  off. 

When  a  stop  is  made  on  ascending  or  descending  grade 
and  the  locomotive  brake  is  insufficient  to  hold  the  train, 
or  where  the  engine  is  to  be  detached,  sufficient  hand  brakes 
must  be  applied  on  head  end  to  hold  it  on  descending  grade 
and  on  rear  end  on  ascending  grade.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  automatic  brakes  be  depended  upon  to 
hold  the  train  while  standing. 

Liability  of  wheels  sliding  is  greatest  when  starting  after 
a  short  stop,  when  retaining  valves  are  in  use,  and  sufficient 
time  should  be  allowed  for  the  retainers  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure before  attempting  to  start.  Train  men  should  inspect 
from  the  ground  for  wheels  sliding;  hence,  the  necessity  for 
the  engineman  to  keep  the  speed  low  enough  for  the  train 
men  to  get  on  safely. 

Short  movements  with  long  heavy  trains  should  be  avoided, 
but  if  absolutely  necessary  to  be  made,  a  sufficient  number 
of  hand  brakes  must  be  applied  throughout  the  train  to  con- 
trol the  slack. 

The  report  was  signed  by:  C.  H.  Rawlings,  chairman;  J. 
E.  Fitzgerald,  L.  S.  Ayer  and  Charles  T.  Goodwin. 

Discussion 

On  some  roads  retainers  are  tested  when  cars  are  on  the 
repair  track.  The  weight  type  of  pressure  retainer  unseats 
at  times,  due  to  jarring,  and  pressure  is  lost.  Many  cars  now 
in  service  have  very  low  braking  power,  and  maintenance 
and  also  manipulation  must  be  of  the  best.  Some  special 
cars  used  on  heavy  grades  have  been  braked  at  114  per  cent 


on  ()()-ll).  cylinder  pressure  with  good  results.  The  empty 
and  load  brake  has  facilitated  the  handling  of  large  ore 
cars  on  heavy  grades.  The  practice  of  increasing  the  train 
line  pressure  on  trains  with  inefficient  brakes  is  used  on 
many  roads,  but  some  do  not  consider  the  practice  advisable. 

WHAT  IS  THE  SAFE  LIFE  OF  AN  AIR  BRAKE  HOSE? 

There  are  many  angles  to  the  question  of  the  safe  life 
of  an  air  brake  hose,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  life  is 
what  we  make  it.  From  our  researches  we  are  led  to  the 
Ijelief  that  the  greater  portion  of  air  hose  failures  is  due  to 
the  destructive  practice  of  pulling  them  apart,  "cornering" 
cars  while  switching,  couplers  passing,  etc.  While  all  rail- 
road companies  have  in  their  standard  code  of  rules  one 
prohibiting  the  pulling  apart  of  air  hose,  this  rule  is  not 
generally  enforced,  and  hose  are  therefore  subjected  to  abuses 
which  shorten  their  life  materially.  In  order  to  determine 
the  average  safelife  of  an  air  hose  in  actual  service;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  time  that  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  after 
hose  are  put  into  service  before  they  are  removed,  thereby 
anticipating  possible  hose  failures,  inspections  and  records 
were  made  of  a  total  number  of  2,500  hose  that  were  re- 
moved on  account  of  being  burst,  and  also  inspections  of 
5,000  hose  which  were  still  in  service. 

The  burst  hose  show  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  term 
of  service,  the  minimum  being  24.4  months,  and  the  maxi- 
mum 106  months.  This  latter  w'as  for  only  two  hose.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  few  hose  gave  a  very  long  term 
of  service,  the  general  average  life  of  burst  hose  examined 
was  but  28.6  months. 

The  average  life  of  the  hose  examined  while  still  in  serv- 
ice was  21.3  months,  which  is  low  as  compared  with  the 
average  life  of  those  burst. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  abuses  to  which 
hose  are  subjected,  including  failure  to  uncouple  the  hose 
by  hand,  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  damage  that  causes 
hose  failures.  In  order  to  prove  this  statement  500  burst 
hose  were  examined  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  point 
of  rupture.  Of  these,  245  or  49  per  cent  burst  at  the  nipple 
end;  102,  or  24  per  cent,  burst  at  the  coupling  end;  153, 
or  30.6  per  cent,  burst  elsewhere  in  the  hose  body.  Of  the 
above  number,  150  or  30  per  cent,  burst  on  the  protected, 
or  under  side;  135,  or  27  per  cent  burst  on  the  front,  or 
upper  side,  and  215,  or  43  per  cent,  burst  either  on  the 
gasket  side  or  on  the  side  in  line  with  the  back  of  coupling. 
Of  the  245  hose  which  burst  at  the  nipple  end,  132,  or  50 
per  cent,  were  bruised,  or  kinked  as  a  result  of  being  pulled 
apart  repeatedly. 

Examination  was  also  made  at  one  terminal  of  16,272 
hose  which  passed  through  in  six  days,  and  the  following 
data  was  collected:  In  service  less  than  two  years,  11,790, 
or  72.5  per  cent.  In  service  two  to  three  years,  3,433  or 
21.09  per  cent.  In  service  over  three  years  1,049,  or  6.4 
per  cent.  The  foregoing  would  indicate  that  not  50  per 
cent  of  the  hose  survived  the  two  year  limit  and  only  6  per 
cent  survived  the  three  year  limit. 

There  was  also  a  record  kept  in  one  big  yard  of  the  num- 
ber of  hose  burst  while  getting  out  trains,  and  a  record  of 
the  total  number  of  cars  handled  was  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  about  what  percentage  of  hose  could  be  ex- 
pected to  burst  in  ordinary  traffic.  The  record  showed  as 
follows:  Total  number  of  cars  handled  in  thirty  days,  284,- 
000;  total  number  of  hose  handled  in  thirty  days,  568,000; 
number  of  hose  burst  during  thirty  days,  282;  percentage 
burst  of  all  hose  handled  0.05 ;  average  life  of  the  hose  burst, 
29.9  months. 

The  record  for  one  month  made  by  one  observer  in  only 
one  terminal  shows  148  hose  ruined  by  cars  "cornering"  or 
couplers  passing,  which  caused  the  hose  to  be  broken  or 
cut  off  from  the  brake  pipe.  In  the  148  cases  observed,  30 
angle  cocks  and  brake  pipe  nipples  were  broken.      In  all 
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cases  the  hose  was  absolutely  ruined  before  the  trains  were 
made  up.  When  we  consider  that  such  abuses  are  of  daily 
occurrence  in  many  busy  yards,  the  resultant  damage  to  air 
hose  may  be  imagined. 

Except  in  comparatively  new  hose,  less  than  eighteen 
months  in  service,  the  cover  cracks  gave  little  indication  of 
the  real  condition  or  probable  durability  of  the  hose.  That 
is  to  say,  there  were  as  many  burst  when  slightly  cracked 
as  there  were  when  badly  cracked.  The  surface  cracks  in 
the  hose  depend  greatly  on  the  ageing  qualities  of  the  mate- 
rial supplied  by  different  manufacturers,  but  do  not  serve 
to  give  a  reliable  indication  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
interior  fabric. 

What  may  result  from  hose  bursting  in  moving  train  is 
problematical,  but  to  say  the  least,  the  damage,  delay,  and 
expense  usually  involved  would  pay  for  the  hose  itself  many 
times  over.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  a  matter  of  economy 
to  remove  hose  that  have  been  in  service  28  months,  even 
though  test  may  not  show  them  to  be  porous,  because  the 
foregoing  data  indicates  that  the  average  hose  is  liable  to 
failure  at  any  time  after  that  length  of  service.  We  believe 
that  if  each  hose  made  the  same  car  mileage  in  the  28 
months,  they  would  all  be  in  such  a  condition  that  failure 
might  be  expected  at  any  time.  Removal  of  air  hose  at  the 
time  limit  mentioned  would  increase  the  number  of  hose 
purchased  and,  therefore,  the  total  cost  for  hose;  hence,  any 
economy  effected  would  not  be  apparent  in  the  purchasing 
and  stores  account,  but  would  be  reflected  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  equipment  account,  and  in  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  various  units  of  equipment. 

The  question  might  be  asked:   Why  is  the  average  life 
of  hose  not  more  than  twenty-eight  months?   The  answer  is: 
First:   Because  of  exposure  to  the  elements. 
Second:    Pulling   hose   apart    instead    of   uncoupling   by 
hand,  "cornering"  cars,  etc. 

Third:  The  specifications  under  which  some  of  the  hose 
are  manufactured.  We  have  information  from  one  of  the 
large  manufacturers  that  to  follow  specifications  to  the  strict 
letter  would  at  times  result  in  a  hose  of  inferior  quality. 
The  hose  made  to  specification  are  not  guaranteed  for  a 
definite  term  of  service,  and  so  long  as  the  test  specimens 
pass  the  required  tests,  there  is  nothing  else  demanded  of 
the  manufacturer.  However,  the  materials  may  not  at  times 
be  those  that  will  age  the  best. 

What  can  be  done  to  increase  the  life  of  the  hose? 
First:  With  hose  of  present  manufacture  begin  the  life 
saving  in  the  hose  mounting  room.  The  nipple  ends  should 
be  rounded  off  smooth.  The  hose  clamps  used  in  mount- 
ing should  be  flexible  and  should  not  be  used  after  they 
have  elongated  sufficiently  to  allow  the  shoulders  to  come 
together  when  clamping  the  hose.  Particular  care  should 
be  exercised  in  mounting  hose  to  see  that  the  lining  is  not 
damaged. 

Second:  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  stop  the  abuse 
of  hose  while  switching  and  have  the  hose  parted  by  hand. 
Third:  Hose  should  be  purchased  from  manufacturers 
whose  product  gives  the  best  general  results.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  worthy  of  deep  consideration  when  we  under- 
stand that  one  of  our  foremost  railroad  companies  purchased 
as  many  as  700,000  hose  in  one  year. 

The  committee  feels  that  we  should  not  close  the  paper 
without  l)ringing  to  your  attention  the  possibilities  of  a  prop- 
erly made  braided  hose  as  compared  with  a  wrapped  hose 
and  furnishing  some  comparisons  with  reference  particular- 
ly to  their  ability  to  pass  the  M.  C.  B.  test.  The  M.  C.  B. 
tensile,  stretching  and  friction  tests  cannot  be  made  satis- 
factorily, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  detaching  the  tube 
from  the  cover. 

Porosity  Test. — Test  showed  porosity  practically  nil. 
Hose  practically  all  rubber  in  one  homogeneous  mass.     Ab- 


sorption test  sliowed  that  hose  totally  immersed  in  water  for 
one  week  absorbed  only  0.8  per  cent  moisture. 

Bursting  Test. — Average  bursting  pressure  1,400  lb. 
Expansion  at  1,000  lb.  pressure  3-16  in.  in  circumference. 
Elongation  practically  nil.  Special  abrasion  resisting  cover 
used  of  tensile  strength  about  the  same  as  1913  M.  C.  B. 
Specification.     There  can  be  no  ply  separation  in  this  hose. 

As  the  price  of  braided  liose  was  only  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  wrapped  hose,  at  the  time  the  test  was  made, 
the  braided  hose  should  be  tested  out  in  actual  service; 
the  matter  of  using  it  instead  of  wrapped  hose  is  one  well 
worthy  of  consideration. 

We  were  unable  to  obtain  any  relialjle  data  to  show 
whether  the  burst  hose  examined  were  removed  from  pas- 
senger or  freight  equipment.  However,  hose  in  passenger 
service  cannot  be  expected  to  last  longer,  than  those  in 
freight  service,  for  while  they  are  not  usually  subjected  to 
such  rough  treatment  as  are  the  freight  hose,  they  are  gen- 
erally operated  with  higher  pressures,  and  make  much  more 
mileage  than  do  freight  car  hose. 

If  more  testing  with  soapsuds  was  done  on  the  repair 
tracks,  considerable  economy  would  result  by  the  removal 
of  porous  hose,  because  they  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  delay  occasioned  in  getting  out  trains  and  for  much  of 
the  damage  incurred  while  braking  moving  trains. 

The  report  was  signed  by  M.  E.  Hamilton,  chairman; 
Jos.  W.  Walker,  M.  S.  Belk  and  George  W.  Noland. 

Discussion 

The  stresses  in  the  hose  when  they  are  allowed  to  un- 
couple are  quite  high,  especially  with  hose  couplings  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  standard  custom.  The  practice  of  un- 
coupling by  hand  has  caused  a  marked  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  hose.  Removing  hose  at  regular  intervals  and 
testing  with  soapsuds  when  cars  are  on  repair  tracks  resulted 
in  eliminating  failures.  The  use  of  hose  protectors  is  not 
advisable  but  hose  should  be  mounted  carefully.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  well  to  change  the  angle  at  which 
hose  are  hung  so  that  they  will  be  bent  less  when  coupled. 

The  association  voted  to  recommend  to  the  M.  C.  B.  As- 
sociation that  a  rule  be  provided  that  air  brake  hose,  as  at 
present  manufactured,  be  removed  30  months  after  date  of 
manufacture. 

Other  Business 

Other  papers  were  presented  by  R.  C.  Burns  on  "Clean- 
ing and  Lubricating  Brake  Cylinder  Packing  Leathers,"  and 
by  the  committee  on  "Recommended  Practice."  On  Thurs- 
day Walter  V.  Turner  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  with  mov- 
ing pictures,  on  the  operation  of  a  triple  valve  also  show- 
ing lantern  slides  of  freak  inventions.  On  Wednesday  Mr. 
Turner  gave  a  lecture  on  the  manufacture  of  shrapnel  shell. 

There  were  more  than  200  members  registered  and  150 
guests.  The  secretary  reported  a  good  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership and  also  in  the  balance  in  the  treasury  during  the 
past  year.  The  association  voted  a  considerable  fund  to  be 
given  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  C.  H. 
Weaver,  N.  Y.  C.  West  of  Buffalo;  first  vice-president,  C. 
W.  Martin,  P.  R.  R.;  second  vice-president,  F.  J.  Barry, 
N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.;  secretary,  F.  M.  Nellis,  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.;  treasurer.  Otto  Best,  Nathan  Manufacturing 
Company. 


Wo:men  Workers  on  the  Prussian  State  Railways. — 
The  Prussian  Railways  report  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Prus- 
sian House  of  Deputies  shows  that  in  December,  1915,  22,- 
700  women,  out  of  an  average  total  number  of  employees  of 
534,250,  were  employed  on  the  State  Railways.  Before  the 
war  only  591  women  were  employed.  Of  the  female  em- 
ployees 8,426  are  engaged  in  maintenance  of  way  work. 


How   to   Increase   Railroad   Efficiency 

Executive  Committee  Suggests  Ways  of  Showing  What 
Roads  Can    Do    in    Co-operative  and  Unified  Service 


THIC  executive  committee  of  tlie  American  Railway  As- 
sociation Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  has 
issued  the  following  circular  to  the  railroads  of  the 
country  outlining  ways  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
railroads: 

The  European  war  is  responsible  for  conditions  that  have 
caused  very  large  increases  in  traffic  on  American  railroads, 
whose  capacities  are  now  overtaxed,  and  they  are  unable  to 
respond  promptly  to  all  demands  made  on  them.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  demand  for  transportation  that  is  not  being 
supplied,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  your  committee  to 
suggest  liow  the  present  high  efficiency  of  American  rail- 
roads might  be  still  further  raised  so  as  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  transportation  units  with  existing  plant,  forces  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  supplies  of  fuel  and  equip- 
ment which  cannot  be  increased  because  the  demand  for  all 
of  these  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Your  committee  prefaces  its  suggestions  by  saying  that  to 
many  roads  they  may  be  unnecessary,  but  they  are  offered 
to  all  in  the  hope  that  they  may  find  them  helpful. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  some  of  these  suggestions  will 
increase  operating  costs,  but  their  purpose  being  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  the  result  is  deemed  to  justify  sacri- 
fice in  a  national  emergency. 

Motive  Power  Should  Be  Conserved 

1.  About  15  per  cent  of  locomotives  are  ordinarily  under 
repair;  if  this  percentage  were  reduced  to  10,  which  figure 
has  been  reached  by  some  roads,  it  would  mean  an  addition 
of  3,325  locomotives  to  the  number  in  service. 

2.  The  average  miles  run  per  day  by  a  locomotive  is  75. 
If  by  quick  turning  at  terminals,  double  crewing  or  pooling, 
improving  the  quality  of  water  which  may  enable  a  loco- 
motive to  double  a  division  without  loss  of  fuel  and  time  in- 
volved in  cooling  down,  and  with  less  boiler  repairs,  this 
mileage  can  be  increased  to  90,  which  is  now  reached  on 
some  roads,  it  is  equivalent  to  adding  13,300  to  the  loco- 
motive equipment. 

3.  Close  attention  to  boiler  repairs  enables  the  loco- 
motive to  carry  full  steam  pressure,  develop  full  power  at 
all  times,  and  avoid  reductions  of  pressure  demanded  by 
weakened  boilers  with  consequent  loss  of  tractive  power. 

4.  Constant  and  close  inspection  of  firing  methods  which 
will  reduce  the  escape  of  combustion  units  in  heavy  black 
smoke,  also  waste  of  steam  blowing  off  when  locomotives  are 
standing,  will  save  fuel  and  conserve  much  of  it  for  useful 
work.  During  each  second  a  locomotive  is  "popping"  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  coal  is  wasted,  i.  e.,  a  lump  of  about 
two  inches  cube.  Careless  or  ignorant  use  of  steam  by  the 
locomotive  runner  may  easily  waste  a  ton  of  coal  on  a  100- 
mile  run. 

5.  Locomotive  tractive  power  falls  very  rapidly  as  speed 
is  increased;  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  more  freight  can 
be  hauled  to  limiting  the  speed  and  utilizing  the  full  tractive 
power  of  the  locomotive  at  12  or  15  miles  per  hour.  A  loco- 
motive is  a  traveling  power  plant,  20  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  of  whose  power  output  frequently  is  wasted  by  non- 
use  after  generation,  either  through  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness, in  not  giving  the  locomotive  its  full  rated  load  or  in 
unnecessarily  high  speed. 

6.  Excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  by  reporting  and  circu- 
lating the  money  value  of  waste  of  power  generated  in  loco- 
motives and  not  used. 


7.  Defer  scrapping  light  locomotives  which  might  be 
used  in  branch  or  light  main  line  service.  This  will  con- 
serve motive  power  for  moving  freight. 

Increased  Car  Efficiency 

The  efficiency  of  cars  can  be  increased  by: 

(a)     Quicker  terminal  handling  and  prompter  loading 

and  unloading. 
{b)     Better  loading — more  tons  per  car. 

1.  From  statistics  lately  collected,  the  average  time  con- 
sumed by  shipper  and  consignee  averages  a  little  under  two 
days  each, — a  total  of  about  four  days  per  trip  of  a  freight 
car  for  both  loading  and  unloading.  This  was  under  the 
old  demurrage  rules,  and  those  now  in  effect  should  reduce 
this  time  to  about  3^  days.  Under  the  old  one  dollar 
straight  demurrage  rule  the  average  detention,  including  free 
time  of  a  freight  car  when  in  the  hands  of  a  shipper  or 
consignee,  was  1.73  days.  In  California,  under  the  $3  de- 
murrage rate,  it  is  about  0.97  days,  or  approximately  one- 
half. 

2.  There  are  2,350,000  railroad  owned  freight  cars  in 
the  United  States  and  about  225,000  privately  owned  freight 
cars,  a  total  of  2,575,000,  of  which  about  6.5  per  cent,  or 
167,000,  are  normally  under  repair;  close  watching  and 
prompt  repair  work  can  reduce  this  percentage  to  4,  which 
would  release  64,000  cars  for  active  service. 

3.  The  average  miles  run  per  freight  car  per  day  is  25. 
Increasing  this  to  about  30  miles,  or  20  per  cent,  is  equiva- 
lent to  adding  515,000  freight  cars,  or  20  per  cent,  to  exist- 
ing equipment. 

4.  Reduce  idle  time  in  city  and  freight  division  terminals 
by  prompt  despatch  of  trains. 

5.  Load  and  unload  both  company  freight  and  com- 
mercial freight  promptly — the  first,  by  close  inspection  and 
by  disciplining  offenders;  the  second  by  personal  appeal 
by  local  agents,  division  and  assistant  superintendents,  and 
district  traffic  officers,  to  shippers  and  consignees,  all  of 
whom  can  aid  greatly  by  explaining  difficulties  and  obtain- 
ing the  co-operation  of  railway  patrons  in  overcoming  them 
through  an  aDoeal  to  their  friendship  and  patriotism.  The 
expenditure  ot  much  time,  patience,  and  even  money,  to  make 
the  reform  easy  in  the  beginning,  is  fully  warranted.  Some 
one  or  two  consignees  can  always  be  found  who  will  co- 
operate, and  once  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
end  is  demonstrated,  others  will  quickly  follow.  There  are 
probably  from  250,000  to  300,000  points  in  the  United 
States  where  freight  is  received  and  delivered.  A  slight  im- 
provement at  each  will  make  an  astounding  aggregate. 

6.  Increase  car  loads,  which  have  not  kept  pace  with 
increase  of  car  capacity,  notably  in  the  case  of  box  cars,  as 
shown  below: 

Average  capacity  of  all   cars 39.7  tons 

.Average  lo?.d  per  car,  all  cars,  revenue  freight 15.5  tons 

Average  load  per  car,  all  cars  (including  company  freight)...  17.0  tons 

Per  cent  of  capacity   utilized 43     per  cent 

7.  Enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  shippers  in 
loading  cars  heavier  as  a  war  measure,  using  the  services 
of  local  agents,  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents, 
traffic  officers,  etc.,  to  approach  them,  concentrating  effort  on 
a  few  friendly  ones  at  first  to  lead  the  movement  and  set  the 
example.  Urge  shippers  and  consignees  not  to  ship  beyond 
their  ability  to  promptly  handle.  Point  out  the  importance  to 
shippers  of  extending  private  sidings  to  correspond  with 
their  increased  traffic  and  in  improving  their  facilities  to 
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avoid  car  delay,  and  where  possible,  to  arrange  their  ship- 
ments so  as  to  be  made  uniformly  and  at  periods  of  the 
year  when  cars  are  least  needed  to  move  crops.  Require  re- 
ports of  local  agents  of  percentage  of  cubic  and  weight  ca- 
pacity of  cars  loaded  at  their  stations,  both  as  to  carload 
and  less  than  carload  freight,  also  reports  of  waste  in  use 
of  cars  received  by  them  light-loaded.  Publish  the  results 
of  loading  monthly,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation.  Which 
will  soon  affect  every  agent  on  the  line.  Freely  interchange 
with  connections  reports  of  light-loaded  cars,  to  correct  in- 
efiicient  loading. 

8.  Load  all  cars  to  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  their  marked 
weight  capacity.  An  increase  of  two  tons  per  loaded  car 
would  be  equivalent  to  adding  over  200,000  cars  to  the  num- 
ber available  for  public  use. 

9.  Where  many  sheep  or  hogs  are  handled,  use  double- 
decked  cars. 

10.  Urge  traffic  officers  to  make  strenuous  and  concerted 
effort  to  get  the  consent  of  the  public  to  increase  carload 
minima,  thereby  increasing  the  weight  of  commercial  units. 

11.  Where  commercial  units  are  half  or  less  than  half 
the  capacity  of  the  car  and  two  shipments  are  destined  to 
the  same  point,  persuade  the  shipper  to  load  the  two  ship- 
ments in  the  ends  of  the  same  car. 

12.  Consolidate  under-loaded  merchandise  cars  at  desig- 
nated transfer  points  and  avoid  movement  of  light-loaded 
equipment. 

13.  Reduce  in  every  legitimate  way  empty  car  haul  of 
either  system  or  foreign  cars  by  watchful  car  distribution. 

14.  The  increased  number  of  freight  cars  available  for 
service  without  any  outlay  of  capital  through  (a)  quicker  re- 
pairs 64,000,  (b)  quicker  movement  515,000,  (c)  heavier 
average  loading  200,000,  totals  779,000. 

Importance  of  Train-Loading 

1.  Move  company  freight  and  supplies  so  far  as  possible 
on  trains  that  cannot  otherwise  carry  full  tonnage.  Operate 
M'ork  and  construction  trains  as  far  as  possible  in  slack 
times.    Store  company  fuel  in  slack  times. 

2.  Substitute  where  possible  mixed  train  service  for 
separate  passenger  and  freight  train  service  on  branch  lines. 
Closely  review  the  number  of  scheduled  freight  trains  op- 
erated where  tonnage  is  insufficient  to  fully  load  them,  with 
a  view  of  reducing  the  number  to  trains  actually  needed  to 
accommodate  the  traffic. 

3.  Make  the  question  of  train  loading  one  of  primary 
importance,  with  division  officers,  train  and  yard  crews 
through  closely  checking,  at  least  weekly,  records  of  train 
performance  and  giving  publicity  to  those  making  good  and 
poor  records. 

In  General 

1.  One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  t(i  increase  car  effi- 
ciency lies  in  better  control  of  an  unusual  traffic  movement 
through  placing  embargoes  promptly  so  as  to  avoid  conges- 
tion and  delay.  The  importance  of  keeping  yards  and 
terminals,  especially  in  large  cities  and  at  seaports,  clear  of 
accumulations  which  cannot  be  handled  expeditiously,  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
shown  that  the  number  of  cars  held  in  such  accumulations, 
together  with  those  unduly  detained  l)y  shippers,  have  been 
the  chief  causes  of  car  shortage.  The  importance  of  this 
question  demands  the  closest  possible  attention  on  the  part 
of  transportation  officers,  so  that  freight  which  cannot  be 
moved  will  not  be  loaded  in  cars,  which  are  thereby  taken 
out  of  service  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  not  in  existence. 

2.  The  executive  committee  has  announced  a  policy  as 
to  car  service  and  has  entrusted  to  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  the  duty  of  making  that  policy  effective.  Unless  all 
carriers  co-operate  loyally  and  completely  little  will  be  ac- 
complished and  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  will  be 


foredoomed  to  failure  in  a  national  crisis.  We  must 
recognize  that  although  our  railroads  have  carried  a  record- 
breaking  traffic  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  there  have  been  many  delays  and  shortage  of  service 
for  which  they  have  not  been  altogether  responsible,  but 
which  nevertheless  have  sorely  taxed  the  forbearance  of  the 
public.  Following  the=e  vexing  conditions  our  country  has 
entered  the  war,  which  increases  and  intensifies  them. 

The  committee  realizes  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
maximum  effect  of  these  suggestions  because  of  the  great 
demand  for  men  in  all  industry  and  for  government  service. 
It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  American  railway  man  is 
as  patriotic  as  any  other,  and  will  help  in  this  national  crisis. 

You  are  urged  to  have  meetings  at  division  points  with 
officers  and  employees  where  the  seriousness  of  the  national 
situation  can  be  explained  verbally  and  the  greatest  interest 
aroused  in  this  subject  of  increasing  the  ability  of  the 
American  railroads  to  furnish  a  larger  quantity  of  transpor- 
tation with  the  present  plant.  This  is  a  result  to  which  it 
is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  man  in  railroad  service  to  con- 
tribute his  maximum  effort. 

You  are  also  urged  to  use  the  forces  of  the  freight  and 
passenger  departments  in  having  meetings  with  commercial 
bodies  and  with  shippers  so  as  to  enlist  their  aid  in  obtaining 
the  desired  efficiency. 

3.  To  our  railroads  and  their  officers  is  presented  the 
opportunity  of  showng  what  they  can  do  for  their  country, 
and  your  committee  appeals  to  you  to  make  extraordinary 
efforts  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  262,- 
000  miles  of  our  railroads  in  co-operative  and  unified  service. 

Daniel  Willard  on  Railroads  in  War 
Some  of  the  plans  that  have  been  under  consideration  by 
the  executive  committee  and  some  of  the  work  already  ac- 
complished were  described  by  Daniel  Willard,  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, in  an  address  before  a  conference  of  state  governors 
and  their  representatives  at  Washington  on  May  4.  Mr. 
Willard  said  that  he  had  asked  the  railroads  in  effect  to 
turn  over  to  the  committee  of  five  their  entire  properties  to 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  government  and  that  this  com- 
mittee is  now  directing  the  transportation  of  the  nation.  The 
government  has  given  no  guarantee,  such  as  was  given  to 
the  railroads  of  England,  to  the  175  roads  that  have  signed 
over  their  properties  to  this  government,  but  it  has  neverthe- 
less the  equivalent  of  public  ownership  of  250,000  miles  of 
line.  He  said  that  while  other  nations  have  almost  discon- 
tinued passenger  service,  it  is  hoped  that  in  this  country  the 
number  of  passenger  trains  can  be  reduced  by  eliminating 
duplication  without  inconveniencing  the  public  greatly, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  release  4,000  passenger  loco- 
motives for  freight  service.  By  reducing  the  free  time  al- 
lowed shippers  and  consignees  from  48  to  24  hours  245,000 
freight  cars  could  be  released  for  one  trip.  Germany  has 
reduced  the  free  time  to  six  hours. 

The  railroads  are  now  handling  more  freight  than  ever 
before  but  they  cannot  handle  all  that  is  in  sight  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  decide  which  freight  shall 
have  preference.  Already  it  has  taken  steps  to  fill  the  coal 
vards  for  next  winter  and  at  the  request  of  the  agricultural 
department  seeds  and  agricultural  implements  will  also  be 
given  preference.  By  persuading  shippers  to  use  box  cars 
for  coal  shipments  to  the  west  the  empty  back  haul  on  steel 
gondolas  has  been  saved. 

Mr.  Willard  also  explained  that  a  railroad  commission  has 
been  formed  to  be  sent  to  Russia  to  assist  in  building  and 
operating  railroads  in  order  to  better  the  facilities  for 
handling  food  and  munitions,  and  that  railroad  materials, 
locomotives  and  cars  will  also  be  sent  to  Russia  and  France. 
In  this  way  the  railroads  are  helping  to  avert  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  might  result  if  Russia  should  be  com- 
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pelled  to  yield  to  Germany,  thus  releasing  the  armies  now 
engaged  on  the  eastern  front  for  service  on  the  western  line. 

Railroad  Commission  to  Go  to  Russia 

The  commission  to  go  to  Russia  will  consist  of  John  F. 
Stevens,  consulting  engineer  and  formerly  chief  engineer  of 
the  Panama  Canal;  Henry  Miller,  vice-president  of  the  Wa- 
bash; and  Joseph  E.  Greiner,  consulting  bridge  engineer 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

It  is  understood  that  France  has  asked  for  10,000  railway 
employees  and  material  for  1,500  miles  of  track. 

George  J.  Bury,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Russia  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  British  government,  and  who  has  had 
opportunities  for  observation  of  European  railroading  during 
the  war,  has  been  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 


DERAILMENTS  DUE  TO  DEFECTIVE  EQUIPMENT* 

By  William  Queenan 

Assistant  Superintendent  Shops,  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  Aurora,  111. 

During  a  period  of  21  months,  beginning  December  1, 
1914,  and  ending  September  1,  1916,  one  of  the  western 
railroads  had  350  derailments  caused  by  defective  equipment. 
These  derailments  had  44  different  causes;  189  of  them  were 
on  equipment  owned  by  the  railroad  and  161  on  foreign 
equipment.  The  table  shows  a  list  of  the  causes  and  the 
number  of  derailments  from  each  cause,  divided  according 
to  the  ownership  of  the  cars.  The  derailments  recorded 
under  the  last  four  items  in  the  table,  were  each  the  result 
of  a  separate  cause  and  have  been  roughly  grouped  in  four 
classes. 

Cars 

A 

Defects  Owned  Foreign  Total 

Brake  beam   down 35  36  71 

Broken   wheel    21  IS  36 

Coupler   pulled   out    17  16  33 

Broken    journal    10  17  27 

Burst   air   hose 21  5  26 

Burnt  journal   11  12  23 

Loose   wheel    9  11  20 

Broken  flange    16  4  20 

Broken   arch    bar 5  5  10 

Broken    axle    3  6              9 

Broken  oil  box  bolts 4  4              8 

Broken   truck  side 4  3              7 

Broken   brake   rod 3  3              6 

Sharp  flange    3  2              5 

Broken   brake   hanger 2  3              5 

Broken   knuckle    5  . .              5 

Broken    truck    1  3              4 

Brake    rod    down 2  2      •       4 

Draft  timbers  pulled  out 3              3 

Worn    knuckle    2  .  .              2 

Broken  train  line   1  1              2 

Broken   equalizer    2  .  .              2 

Miscellaneous   truck    defects 5  6  11 

Miscellaneous    underframe    defects 5  16 

Miscellaneous    brake    rigging   defects 2  1              3 

Miscellaneous    coupler    defects 2              2 

Total    189         161         350 

The  71  derailments  caused  by  the  dropping  of  brake 
beams  are  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  derailments  recorded.  This  is  entirely  too  many  acci- 
dents traceable  to  one  cause.  That  this  particular  cause  of 
derailment  is  not  confined  to  any  one  railroad,  however,  is 
well  brought  out  by  the  statement  contained  in  the  1915 
Proceedings  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  show- 
ing that  about  37  per  cent  of  the  derailments  of  one  eastern 
road  resulted  from  this  cause. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  dropped  brake  beams  is  the 
loss  of  brake  hanger  pins.  These  pins  are  secured  in  several 
ways;  the  most  common  practice  is  to  use  a  cotter  or  split 
key,  or  a  common  nut  with  a  lock  nut.  No  matter  which  of 
these  fastenings  is  used,  its  security  depends  entirely  upon 

•  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. 


the  care  with  which  it  is  applied.  Frequently  tlie  nut  is 
not  turned  up  on  the  bolt  sufficiently,  or  the  nut  lock  is  left 
off  entirely,  or  the  cotter  key  may  not  be  split  sufficiently 
to  prevent  it  from  working  out  of  the  hole  in  the  pin.  What 
is  needed  is  a  device  by  which  the  pin  becomes  automatically 
locked  in  place  when  it  is  inserted.  I  believe  that  such  a 
device  can  be  developed  and  when  it  is  it  will  do  away  with  a 
great  many  derailments  resulting  from  dropped  brake  beams. 
The  accidents  from  broken  or  defective  wheels  and  axles 
emphasize  the  fact  that  cars  cannot  receive  too  careful  in- 
spection. In  many  railroad  yards  car  inspectors  are  bur- 
dened with  other  duties,  such  as  taking  seal  records,  open- 
ing the  doors  of  box  cars  and  examining  the  contents,  which 
frequently  interfere  with  their  primary  duty  of  inspecting 
freight  cars  for  mechanical  defects.  It  is  much  better  to 
employ  other  help  to  secure  seal  records  and  the  many  other 
records  which  car  inspectors  are  sometimes  asked  to  get, 
than  it  is  to  allow  this  class  of  work  to  interfere  with  the 
principal  duty  of  the  inspector. 

The  derailments  caused  by  the  pulling  out  of  couplers 
and  draft  timbers  are  mostly  the  result  of  operating  old, 
low  capacity  cars  in  heavy  trains. 

Derailments  caused  by  bursted  air  hose  are  difficult  to 
prevent.  The  ordinary  inspection  of  air  hose  is  not  likely 
to  detect  hidden  defects  in  the  hose.  The  outer  casing  of 
air  brake  hose  checks  from  different  causes;  this  allows 
moisture  to  penetrate  to  the  inner  fabric,  causing  it  to  decay 
until  it  is  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure  and  it  bursts. 
A  better  quality  of  air  brake  hose  should  reduce  the  number 
of  derailments  from  this  cause. 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  ON   THE  NORTHERN       i 
PACIFIC 

The  bureau  of  efficiency  of  the  Northern  Pacific  has  com- 
piled a  record  of  the  personal  injuries  to  employees  on  that 
road  during  1915  and  1916  with  an  analysis  of  their  causes 
which  it  is  sending  to  employees.  This  analysis  includes 
3,333  accidents  in  1916  involving  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
day's  time  as  compared  with  2,795  in  1915.  During  last 
year  7  per  cent  of  these  accidents  resulted  from  physical 
causes  (those  controllable  by  the  company),  90  per  cent 
from  negligence  and  3  per  cent  from  other  causes. 

While  the  total  number  of  accidents  increased  consider- 
ably last  year,  this  is  ascribed  in  large  part  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  business  handled  and  to  the  fact  that 
many  inexperienced  men  were  employed.  The  injuries  per 
100  men  employed  during  1916  were  1.0  as  compared  with 
0.9  in  1915. 

Accompanying  these  statements  circulars  were  sent  to  the 
division  superintendents  calling  to  their  attention  the  fact 
that  every  accident  is  a  notice  that  something  is  wrong;  that 
accidents  are  expensive  and  generally  cost  less  to  prevent 
than  to  incur  and  that  some  one  is  responsible  for  prevent- 
able accidents.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  not  allowing  obstructions  to  remain  where  men 
walk  and  work.  The  importance  of  personal  contact  with  the 
men  and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  accident  preven- 
tion is  also  emphasized. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railwaymen  with  the  Colors. — 
The  Canadian  Pacific  is  credited  with  giving  more  men  to  the 
British  army  than  any  other  organization  in  Canada.  Up  to 
January  1,  7,114  employees  of  the  company  had  enlisted.  Of 
this  number  176  have  been  killed  and  415  wounded.  The 
police  department  of  the  railway  has  given  76  constables  to 
the  army.  Many  of  these  are  veterans  who  have  fought  in 
other  wars,  the  majority  of  them  having  passed  through  the 
South  African  campaign,  while  others  have  also  seen  service 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


East  Elcxation  of  the  Jolnistovm  Station, 


Pennsylvania  Track  Elevation  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

A  Description  of  the  Interesting  Problems  Involved  in 
Heavy  Work  Handled  Under  Unusually  Dense  Traffic 


THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  now  carrying  on  exten- 
sive track  elevation  work  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  which 
extends  over  more  than  six  miles  of  its  main  line 
and  about  three  miles  of  the  Sang  Hollow  freight  line,  which 
joins  the  main  line  at  a  point  approximately  three  miles 
west  of  the  Johnstown  station.  The  project  also  includes  the 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  with  se''7eral  of  the  streets, 
additional  tracks,  a  new  six-span,  double-track,  deck  girder 
bridge  across  the  Conemaugh  river  connecting  the  Sang 
Hollow  freight  line  with  the  main  line,  a  new  bridge  over 
the  double-track  railroad  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company 
and  a  modern  passenger  station  with  high  island  platforms 
and  tunnel  approaches.  In  the  aggregate,  including  the 
necessary  purchase  of  additional  right  of  way,  the  project 
represents  an  outlay  of  more  than  $3,000,000.  The  work 
has  been  carried  on  under  very  heavy  traffic  including  ap- 
proximately 200  trains  passing  through  the  city  daily,  in 
addition  to  the  switching  movements  necessary  to  serve  the 
adjoining  industries  properly. 

The  location  of  the  line  through  Johnstown  is  such  that 
any  plan  for  increasing  the  facilities  was  difficult  of  consum- 
mation. This  is  especially  true  for  the  section  through  the 
heart  of  the  city  where  the  right  of  way  is  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  very  valuable  and  highly  developed  industrial 
property,  thus  prohibiting  any  extensive  purchase  of  addi- 
tional land.  The  proximity  of  the  Little  Conemaugh  river 
on  the  south  with  a  definite  harbor  line  established  by  the 
city  further  complicated  the  problem. 

To  meet  this  situation  and  permit  the  full  development 
of  the  available  property,  more  than  6,100  ft.  of  retaining 
walls  have  already  been  built,  requiring  approximately  28,- 
200  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  and  16,300  lin.  ft.  of  Simplex  piling. 
In  addition  to  these  walls  already  placed,  6,000  ft.  remain 


to  be  built  which  will  require  30,000  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  and 
25,000  lin.  ft.  of  concrete  piles.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  station,  however,  it  was  necessary'  to  purchase  addi- 
tional right  of  way  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company.  This 
property  at  present  is  used  as  a  storage  yard  for  steel  and 
before  it  can  be  utilized  for  railroad  purposes  the  yard 
equipment,  including  scales  and  two  electric  gantry  cranes, 
will  have  to  be  re-located  and  the  stock  piles  removed. 

The  plans  provide  for  the  replacement  of  the  old  four- 
track  layout  with  six  tracks  through  the  station  grounds. 
The  two  eastbound  and  the  two  westbound  passenger 
tracks  will  be  placed  in  the  middle  with  the  freight  tracks 
on  the  outside.  The  new  structures  have  all  been  l^uilt 
with  space  provided  for  the  final  layout,  but  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  present  bridge  across  the  Conemaugh 
river  at  a  point  1,200  ft.  west  of  the  station,  a  temporary 
four-track  layout  was  installed. 

This  bridge  is  a  stone  arch  structure  of  seven  70-ft. 
spans,  five  over  the  river  and  one  span  each  over  Iron 
street  and  the  Cambria  Company's  tracks.  It  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  four  tracks  spaced  12  ft.  2  in.  center 
to  center,  but  by  building  cantilever  projections  on  the  deck 
to  retain  the  ballast,  space  will  be  provided  for  spreading 
tlie  tracks  to  13  ft.  centers  and  for  a  foot  walk  for  employees. 
In  the  final  layout  an  additional  bridge  will  be  erected  over 
the  river  with  space  provided  for  two  tracks,  thus  com- 
pleting the  six-track  scheme. 

Previous  to  the  undertaking  of  the  present  project  nothing 
had  been  done  toward  the  elimination  of  crossings  at  street 
grades  since  the  construction  of  the  road.  At  that  time, 
three  overhead  bridges  were  provided,  one  at  Brownstown 
road  and  one  at  Third  street  to  carry  street  traffic  and  the 
third  at  First  street  for  the  Southern  Cambria  Railway,  an' 
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electric  interurban  line.  A  subway  giving  pedestrians  ac- 
cess to  the  Cambria  Steel  Company's  plant  had  also  l)ccn 
provided.  These  with  grade  crossings  at  Laurel,  Fairlield 
and  Delaware  avenues  and  at  Haws  Brick  Works  furnished 
all  the  crossing  facilities  available.  Under  the  new  plan, 
the  three  grade  crossings  have  been  carried  under  the  tracks 
through  subways,  provision  is  made  for  an  underground 
crossing  at  the  lirick  works,  the  pedestrian  subway  at  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company's  plant  has  been  extended,  a  new 
pedestrian  subway  has  been  provided  at  First  street,  and  a 
new  overhead  foot  bridge  built  at  Sixth  street.  The  old 
Brownstown  bridge,  which  has  been  repaired,  is  to  be  re- 
placed with  a  new  span.  The  old  structure  at  Third  street 
has  been  torn  down  and  a  new  bridge  erected  a  little  east 
of  the  old  site,  to  permit  lighter  grades  on  the  approaches. 
The  new  profile  provides  for  easy  ascending  eastbound 
grades  ranging  from  0.06  per  cent  to  0.3  per  cent.  Begin- 
ning at  zero  at  the  west  end  of  the  improvement,  the  separa- 
ration  of  the  old  and  new  grades  attains  its  maximum  of 
about  12  ft.  at  Fairfield  avenue,  where  a  level  grade  was 
installed  that  extends  across  Delaware  avenue.  From  Dela- 
ware avenue  east  the  grade  still  ascends  but  at  a  lighter 
rate  than  the  old,  which  it  intersects  at  the  Conemaugh  river 
bridge.  East  of  the  river  the  new  grade  closely  follows  the 
old  to  a  point  west  of  the  station,  where  the  two  grades  again 
separate  until  a  maximum  difference  of  about  12  ft.  is  ob- 


lowed  the  material  trains  closely.  At  crossings  where  under- 
grade bridges  were  to  be  built,  the  tracks  were  sometimes 
raised  on  blocking  to  avoid  the  extra  excavations  necessary 
if  the  lift  was  made  on  the  cinders  or  slag. 

Because  of  the  change  in  grade  in  the  main  line,  it  was 
necessary  to  also  rai.se  the  grade  of  the  Sang  Hollow  freight 
line  extension.  There  a  maximum  gradient  of  0.3  per 
cent  is  maintained  and,  as  the  traffic  is  comparatively 
light,  no  special  difficulties  attended  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  Section  West  of  the  River 

Because  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  project 
the  work  is  being  carried  on  in  two  sections,  divided  by  the 
main  line  crossing  of  the  Conemaugh  river.  West  of  the 
river  the  principal  structures  are  the  six-span  bridge  over 


Subway  at  Fairfield   Avenue 

the  Conemaugh  river  carrying  the  double  track  line  of  the 
Sang  Hollow  freight  line  extension,  the  subways  at  Laurel, 
Fairfield  and  Delaware  avenues,  and  the  proposed  subway  to 
replace  the  Haws  grade  crossing.  In  this  section  very 
heavy  earth  work  was  encountered,  including  a  shale  rock 
sidehill  cut  that  was  made  to  provide  space  for  the  additional 
tracks  between  Laurel  avenue  and  the  river.  The  cut  was 
made  bv  a  steam  shovel  that  loaded  the  material  directlv 
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tained  at  the  west  approach  to  the  Johnstown  yard.  Through 
the  yard,  which  was  elevated  with  the  main  tracks,  the 
new  grade,  although  still  ascending  eastbound,  is  lighter 
than  the  old,  thus  helping  operating  conditions.  It  inter- 
sects the  old  grade  line  at  the  east  throat  of  the  yard. 

The  track  was  raised  under  very  heavy  traffic  by  com- 
pany forces,  being  done  gradually  by  a  succession  of  small 
lifts,  each  raise  being  only  a  few  inches,  so  that  the  track 
was  out  of  service  only  while  the  slag  train  was  passing 
over  it.  The  material  used  was  either  granulated  slag  or 
engine  cinders,  which  was  brought  to  the  site  in  hopper 
bottom  steel  gondolas  and  was  dropped  out  slowly  as  the 
train  moved  ahead.     The  lining  and  surfacing  gangs  fol- 


into  standard-gage  construction  cars  or  low  side  gondolas 
placed  on  a  construction  siding.  When  loaded  the  cars  were 
hauled  to  the  waste  dump  by  the  railroad. 

The  work  here  was  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  mine 
heading  located  on  the  site  of  the  new  tracks,  necessitating 
a  new  heading  that  will  be  built  as  a  part  of  the  retaining 
wall  that  will  join  the  new  abutment  to  be  provided  at  the 
Brownstown  road  bridge.  As  a  further  complication,  the 
water  from  the  mine  is  discharged  at  this  point.  This 
water  will  be  cared  for  by  an  extension  to  a  culvert  located 
east  of  the  bridge.  Near  the  east  end  of  the  cut  a  small 
stream  was  encountered  that,  because  of  its  steep  grade,  has 
always  caused  trouble.     In  widening  the  cut  the  conditions 
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were  aggravated  and  a  specially  designed  approach  to  the 
six- ft.  culvert  under  the  track  was  built  which  consists  of 
a  series  of  concrete  waterfalls  and  dams  to  catch  the  debris. 
At  the  last  dam  a  grating  of  steel  rails  was  placed  over 
the  entrance  to  the  culvert  to  catch  all  waste  carried  over 
the  dams. 

The  new  Conemaugh  river  bridge  consists  of  6  97-ft. 
spans  requiring  the  use  of  24  9-ft.  deck  girders  having  a 
total   weight   of    1,780,000   lb.    and   replaces   an   old   single 


of  which  have  already  been  placed.  Here  the  street  grade 
was  undisturbed,  but  the  slopes  of  the  embankments  en- 
croached on  D  street,  making  it  necessary  to  provide  a  new 
location. 

At  Delaware  avenue  the  construction  is  similar  to  the 
type  used  at  Laurel.  The  deck  slab,  however,  was  poured 
outside  and  set  in  place  by  two  100-ton  derricks.  Poor  foun- 
dations were  encountered  here  and  the  structure  is  sup- 
ported on  Simplex  piles  40  ft.  long,  driven  in  7 -ft.  sections 
and  designed  to  carry  a  load  of  40  tons  per  pile. 

As  previously  stated,  there  was  an  existing  overhead 
bridge  at  Brownstown  road.  The  old  masonry  was  repaired 
with  concrete  and  the  north  approach  to  the  bridge  sharp- 


The  Subway  at  Delaware  Avenue 

track  structure.  The  new  bridge  was  located  down  stream 
from  the  old,  necessitating  the  building  of  new  approaches. 
The  Pennsylvania  standard  type  of  reinforced  concrete 
trough  deck,  with  stone  ballast,  was  applied  to  the  girders. 
The  abutments  and  piers  are  of  sandstone  masonry  with 
concrete  backing  and  are  provided  with  granite  bridge  seats. 
The  masonry  is  placed  at  a  sharp  angle  with  the  center 
line  of  the  bridge.  The  construction  materials  were  placed 
at  shore  plants  at  each  side  of  the  river  which  were  con- 
nected by  a  timber  trestle  for  the  transportation  of  materials. 
Derricks  mounted  on  cribs  were  provided  at  the  shore  plants 
and  at  the  erection  points. 

Of  the  four  subways,  the  most  important  is  that  at  Fair- 
field avenue,  which  carries  the  trolley  traffic  to  Morrellville. 
The  street  is  56  ft.  wide  and  the  subway  provides  for  a  full 
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openmg  with  intermediate  supports  at  the  curb  lines,  leaving 
an  unobstructed  driveway  36-ft.  wide  between  curbs.  At  this 
point  the  tracks  have  been  raised  about  12  ft.,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  clearance  for  trolley  cars,  the  roadway  was 
cut  down  about  6  ft.  below  its  former  level,  while  the  side- 
walks were  placed  about  4  ft.  higher  to  provide  easier  grades 
for  pedestrians.  This  change  in  grade  necessitated  a  relo- 
cation of  B  street,  an  unimportant  road  that  parallels  the 
tracks.  The  abutments  are  of  the  gravity  type,  relieved  with 
horizontal  scorings  and  are  founded  on  rock.  The  inter- 
mediate supports  are  of  steel  encased  in  concrete,  formed  in 
pillar  shape  and  relieved  with  paneling.  The  bridge  is  of 
the  deck  girder  type  with  a  secondary  system  carrying  the 
reinforced  concrete  deck  that  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
trough  pitched  toward  the  center  to  provide  drainage. 

At  Laurel  avenue,  the  Pennsylvania  standard  type  of 
subway  was  built  with  mass  abutments,  relieved  by  horizon- 
tal scorings,  supporting  a  reinforced  concrete  deck  that  was 
poured  in  place.    The  structure  was  built  for  12  tracks,  10 


ened  to  conform  with  the  new  grades.  This  structure  is 
at  present  incomplete,  as  it  is  proposed  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent two-span  structure  with  a  single  span  through  truss 
bridge  for  seven  tracks. 

The  Easterly  Section 

On  the  section  east  of  the  Conemaugh  river  heav}-  earth 
work  was  again  encountered  in  providing  space  for  addi- 
tional tracks.  Just  east  of  the  station  a  side  hill  rock  cut 
300-ft.  long  was  made  by  hand  and  small  charges  of  explos- 
ives. The  material  was  loaded  into  dump  buckets  which 
were  raised  by  derricks  placed  at  the  top  of  the  cut  and 
dumped  into  wagons  for  hauling  away.  Just  west  of  First 
street  a  second  side  hill  cut  450  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  deep 
was  made  through  a  similar  formation.  Here  a  traveling 
derrick  or  derrick  car  was  used  to  handle  the  dump  buckets, 
which  were  unloaded  into  narrow-gage  cars  and  hauled  to  the 
waste  dump.  At  both  cuts  the  rock  was  blasted.  The  work 
at  the  cut  near  the  station  was  further  complicated  by  the 
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presence  of  a  high  tension  line  tliat  was  moved  under  service. 

Commencing  at  the  east  end  of  the  project,  the  first  struc- 
ture encountered  is  an  overhead  foot  bridge  at  Sixth  street, 
the  approaches  to  which  were  built  by  the  city.  It  is  a 
three-span  truss  bridge  supported  on  three  steel  bents  and  a 
concrete  pier.  Steel  stairways  with  reinforced  concrete  steps 
are  provided  at  each  end. 

The  largest  bridge  on  this  section  is  the  new  structure 
provided  at  Fourth  street  which  replaces  the  old  wooden 
bridge  at  Third  street.  This  bridge  consists  of  three  through 
girder  spans  with  a  reinforced  concrete  deck  and  a  canti- 
lever sidewalk  over  the  railroad  and  the  approach  spans 
which  were  built  by  the  city.  The  south  approach  parallels 
the  track  and  the  concrete  encased  I-beam  floor  is  carried 
on  concrete  piers.  This  bridge  is  paved  with  brick  and  is 
provided  with  boulevard  lights  furnished  by  the  city. 

At  First  street  a  pedestrian  subway  of  8-ft.  span  has 
been  provided.  The  bench  walls  are  of  the  gravity  type, 
supporting    a    reinforced    slab    roof.      Under    the    proposed 


The  Completed  Bridge  at  Fourth  Street 

tracks  the  slabs  were  poured  in  place,  while  for  the  existing 
tracks  they  were  poured  outside  and  placed  by  derricks. 

At  the  under  crossing  of  the  double  track  line  of  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Company,  which  is  incomplete  at  the  present  time, 
the  tunnel  type  of  construction  has  been  adopted.  The 
structure  will  be  of  concrete,  reinforced  throughout,  and  will 
support  six  Pennsylvania  tracks  with  space  underneath  for 
the  Cambria  company's  double-track  line,  and  a  tunnel  6 
ft.  wide  inside,  to  carry  a  36-in.  and  a  20-in.  water  pipe 
for  the  Cambria  Steel  Company.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  built 
as  a  part  of  the  east  abutment.  The  bridge  is  to  be  built 
on  a  26-deg.  16-min.  angle  with  the  Pennsylvania  tracks, 
and,  because  of  this  sharp  skew,  it  presents  a  special  con- 


One  of  the  Retaining  Walls 

struction  problem.  At  present  the  work  of  placing  the 
temporary  supports  for  the  Pennsylvania  tracks  and  remov- 
ing the  old  abutments  is  well  under  way  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  old  masonry  uncovered  in  making 
the  necessary  excavations  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair 
and  clearly  indicates  the  growth  of  the  railroad  as  the  orig- 
inal abutment  and  subsequent  additions  are  easily   identi- 


fied. The  original  al)ulmcnts  were  built  on  a  timber  grillage 
.supported  on  timljer  piles,  all  of  which  were  in  perfect 
condition  when  uncovered.  The  bridge  originally  spanned 
the  old  Pennsylvania  canal.  The  situation  here  is  com- 
plicated by  the  presence  of  water  lines  that  supply  13,000,000 
gal.  of  water  daily  to  the  Cambria  steel  furnaces. 

In   building   the   retaining   wall   that   separates   the   track 


The    East-Bound    Island    Platform    Under    Construction 

level  from  the  passenger  station,  the  construction  was  de- 
layed by  the  lack  of  proper  sand.  After  making  tests,  lime- 
stone dust  was  substituted  with  such  good  results  that  in 
subsequent  walls,  even  when  sand  was  available,  half  sand 
and  half  dust  was  used.  This  made  a  dense  concrete  which 
could  be  rubbed  to  a  smoother  finish  than  when  pure  sand 
was  used. 

The  retaining  walls  are  conspicuously  placed  and  special 


Interior  View  of  the  Waiting  Room 

care  was  taken  in  their  construction  to  secure  a  pleasing 
finish.  To  prevent  water  stains,  a  trough-shaped  groove 
was  placed  in  the  under  side  of  the  coping  to  break  the 
flow  of  the  water.  At  the  expansion  joints,  which,  in  the 
main,  were  spaced  every  30  ft.,  the  ends  of  each  section 
were  whitewashed  before  pouring  adjacent  sections,  to  pre- 
vent any  bond  being  formed  between  sections.  The  method 
has  been  successful,  as  in  practically  every  case  the  joints 
have  opened  up  perfectly. 

The  NEvy^  Station 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  improvement  from  the 
civic  point  of  view  is  the  Johnstown  station,  which  was  built 
on  property  acquired  especially  for  this  purpose,  a  little  west 
of  the  old  station  site.     The  building  is  constructed  of  tap- 
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estry  brick  with  a  granite  base  and  Indiana  limestone  trim. 
The  main  building  has  a  frontage  of  90  ft.  on  Iron  street 
and  a  depth  of  98  ft.  The  baggage  and  express  rooms  are 
provided  in  a  single  story  wing  97  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide 
that  flanks  the  main  structure  on  the  west.  The  wing  is 
placed  30  ft.  5  in.  back  from  the  street  line  to  provide 
space  for  the  driveways. 

The  main  building  is  constructed  around  a  lofty  court  that 
surmounts  the  two-story  exterior.  This  central  court  is  45 
ft.  by  62  ft.  6  in.  in  area  and  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
waiting  room.  The  interior  of  the  room  is  finished  with 
brick,  relieved  with  marble  pilasters  and  wainscoting.  The 
vaulted  ceiling,  of  the  Guastavina  type,  is  of  special  tile 
backed  up  with  concrete,  while  the  floor  is  terrazzo  with 
marble  borders.  Light  is  admitted  by  large  arched  windows 
provided  in  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  court  above  the  two- 
story  exterior.  The  artificial  lighting  is  both  direct  and 
indirect. 

Pedestrians  enter  the  station  from  Iron  street  by  means 
of  a  portico  and  vestibuled  entrance  accentuated  by  columns. 
This  entrance  opens  directly  into  the  waiting  room.  On 
the  east  of  the  station  a  concrete-paved  driveway  is  provided 
for  the  carriage  approach.  The  vestibule  entrance  from  the 
drive  is  set  out  by  a  colonnade  of  five  columns  and  a  mar- 
quise that  serves  as  a  porte-cochere.  It  opens  into  a  small 
lobby  that  separates  the  ticket  office  located  in  the  Iron 
street  end  of  the  two-story  exterior  and  the  women's  room. 
The  news-stand,  smoking  room  and  toilets  are  located  on 
the  track  side  of  the  central  court.  The  remainder  of  the 
main  building  is  occupied  by  a  concourse  18  ft.  6  in.  wide 
that  separates  the  central  court  from  the  wing  extension.  This 
concourse  leads  directly  from  the  street  through  a  vestibule 
entrance  to  the  passenger  tunnel,  providing  access  to  trains 
without  passing  through  the  waiting  room.  Ample  communi- 
cation between  the  concourse  and  the  waiting  room  and 
baggage  room  is  provided.  The  second  floor  of  the  exterior 
portion  of  the  building  is  given  over  to  office  use. 

The  stairways  leading  from  the  passenger  tunnel  to  the 
isalnd  platforms  above  are  of  concrete,  fitted  with  flat  type 
universal  safety  treads.  The  platforms  are  of  the  high 
type,  being  placed  at  the  level  of  the  car  floor  and  consist 
of  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  spanning  between  traverse 
concrete  beams  supported  on  concrete  posts  that  in  turn  rest 
on  concrete  piles.  The  wearing  surface  of  the  platforms 
consists  of  asphalt  brick  laid  in  cement  mortar.  The  plat- 
forms are  covered  with  the  Pennsylvania  standard  type  two- 
post  shelters. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  baggage  and  express  rooms 
are  provided  in  the  wing  of  the  building.  The  baggage 
room  has  an  area  of  2,300  sq.  ft.  An  elevated  platform 
placed  at  the  level  of  a  wagon  floor  is  provided  on  the 
driveway  side  with  a  ramp  connection  to  the  main  floor. 
The  express  room,  which  is  located  in  the  west  end  of 
the  wing,  has  a  floor  area  of  about  2,300  sq.  ft.,  and  both 
rooms  open  into  a  baggage  concourse  leading  to  the  baggage 
tunnel.  Light  is  admitted  to  the  concourse  by  means  of 
vault  lights.  Baggage  elevators  connect  the  tunnel  with  the 
platforms  above. 

The  project  is  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
A.  C.  Shand,  chief  engineer,  and  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  F.  M.  Sawyer,  assistant  engineer,  Johnstown, 
Pa.  A.  L.  Ware,  resident  engineer,  is  in  charge  of  con- 
struction. 


A  New  Railway  for  NoTTINGHA^rsHIRF.. — A  new  rail- 
way that  passes  through  the  greatest  coal-producing  section 
of  Nottinghamshire,  England,  was  opened  to  passenger  traffic 
on  April  2.  It  commences  at  Kirby  by  a  junction  with  the 
Great  Central  Company's  m^iin  line  to  London  and  termi- 
nates at  Clipstone  on  that  company's  Chjesterfield  and  Lin- 
C{  In  branch. 


ADDITION  TO  RATE  CASE  HEARING!*^  "'^ 

The  following  is  a  further  account  of  the  hearing  at  Wash- 
ington before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the 
proposed  rate  advance. 

Other  witnesses  for  southern  roads  were  J.  H.  Young, 
president  Norfolk  Southern,  F.  W.  Kirtland,  assistant  to 
vice-president,  Florida  East  Coast,  and  J.  B.  Duke,  assist- 
ant controller,  Southern  Railway,  who  introduced  general 
statistics  for  the  southern  lines. 

The  southern  roads  completed  their  case  except  for  one 
witness  on  Tuesday  and  were  followed  by  the  western  lines. 

If  twenty  western  railways  had  had  to  pay  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1916  the  same  taxes,  wages  and  prices  that  they 
are  paying  now,  their  operating  expenses  and  taxes  would 
have  been  $126,104,000  more  in  that  year  than  they  actually 
were.  There  are  impending  additional  advances  in  wages 
and  prices  which  it  is  estimated  will  further  increase  the 
annual  operating  expenses  of  these  roads  by  $29,800,000, 
making  a  total  increase  in  their  yearly  operating  expenses 
and  taxes  over  those  incurred  in  1916  of  $156,000,000. 
These  facts  were  brought  out  by  L.  E.  Wettling,  statistician 
for  the  western  roads. 

If  a  general  advance  of  15  per  cent  in  freight  rates  were 
granted,  it  would  result,  after  all  necessary  adjustments 
were  made,  in  an  increase  in  the  annual  earnings  of  these 
lines,  of  no  more  than  $135,000,000  or  about  $20,000,000 
less  than  enough  to  pay  the  increased  expenses  and  taxes. 
The  railways  for  which  these  figures  were  compiled  operate 
110,000  miles  out  of  a  total  of  about  128,000  miles  in  west- 
ern territory.  It  was  shown  that  during  the  last  three  years 
the  western  lines  have  earned  less  than  5  per  cent  on  the 
investment  in  their  road  and  equipment.  It  was  contended 
that,  while  during  recent  months  their  net  operating  income 
has  not  tended  downward  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  eastern 
lines,  this  is  because  it  had  not  previously  increased  rela- 
tively as  much,  and  that  the  facts  show  that  the  need  of 
the  western  lines  for  an  increase  in  rates  is  as  pressing  as 
that  of  the  eastern  lines. 

One  of  the  largest  items  of  increased  expenses  is  for  ad- 
vances in  fuel  prices,  which  advances  have  already  gone  in- 
to eft'ect.  This  amounts  to  $29,000,000.  Wage  increases  al- 
ready made  amount  to  $35,000,000  a  year,  of  which  $18,- 
250,000  is  attributed  to  the  Adamson  law.  The  known  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  materials  other  than  fuel  aggregate  $56,- 
000,000  and  the  increase  in  taxes  to  over  $6,000,000. 

German  Freight  Cars  and  Shells.— Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  victory  in  a  modem  battle  goes  to  the  side  able  to 
dispose  of  the  greatest  volume  of  shells,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion some  figures  relating  to  the  German  expenditure  of  mu- 
nitions at  Verdun  are  of  quite  extraordinary  interest  as 
showing  the  importance  of  the  railway  factor  in  warfare.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  weight  of  the  shells  fired  by  the 
enemy  in  the  course  of  his  costly  failure  at  Verdun  amounts 
to  1,350,000  tons,  which  is  quite  likely  less  than  the  total. 
Tliis  would  require  about  135,000  railwav  cars  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  munitions  to  the  firing  line,  'it  is  known  that  in 
one  week  alone  the  Germans  fired  3,000,000  shells  north  of 
Verdun  (2,400,000  4-in.  and  the  remainder  of  larger  cali- 
bre), representing  a  total  weight  of  47,000  tons,  and  calling 
for  the  use  of  240  good-sized  trains.  Some  of  these  shells 
weighed  no  less  than  880  lb.  and  were  5  ft.  6  in.  long,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  rolling-.stock  to  feed  a  modem  big  gun.  To  give  two  more 
examples,  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  Germans  used  37  trains 
of  40  cars  each  for  the  transport  of  the  ammunition  used  in 
the  taking  of  Hill  304,  on  the  Meuse,  while  the  shells  poured 
on  the  Russian  fortress  of  Ossowiecz  filled  400  trains. 

•  The  proceedings   and  testimony  of   Monday   and   Tuei^ay  are   fepbrted 
on   page   989   and   following  pages.  .■?;■.,■?;    v(ii 
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The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  As- 
sociation of  America  will  take  place  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  2  and  3,  inclusive. 

The  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  As- 
sociation has.  indefinitely  postponed  its  annual  convention,  which 
was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  September  25 
to  27,  inclusive. 

In  South  Carolina,  bj-  a  law  which  recently  went  into  effect, 
it  is  illegal  to  use  for  advertising  purposes  the  kind  of  cross 
usually  used  as  a  highway  crossing  sign  by  steam  and  electric 
railroads.  There  is  a  penalty  for  disobedience  of  the  law,  and  the 
supervisors  of  the  counties  are  required  to  remove  existing  signs. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  approved  the  application  of  the 
Hudson  River  Connecting  Railroad  (New  York  Central)  for 
authority  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Hudson  river  near  Castle- 
ton,  N.  Y.  This  proposed  bridge,  designed  to  relieve  Albany 
city  tracks  of  through  freight  trains,  was  described  in  the  Rail- 
zvay  Age  Gazette  of  February  2,  page  192. 

Clerks  in  the  general  office  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  at  Savan- 
nah, to  the  number  of  70,  have  organized  to  raise  garden  produce 
on  a  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  road.  The  land  will  be  divided 
into  plots  50  ft.  by  100  ft.,  and  drawn  by  lot.  The  general  work, 
such  as  plowing  and  the  purchase  of  tools  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  organization,  but  the  handwork  will  be  done  by  in- 
dividual workers.  They  will  work  in  the  early  mornings  and 
late  afternoons,  and  en  Saturday  afternoons. 

The  Connecticut  legislature  has  passed  a  law  to  punish  tres- 
passing more  severely.  It  is  an  amendment  to  Chapter  202  of 
the  acts  of  1905,  and  punishes  any  person  who  without  right  is  on 
any  engine  or  car,  or  on  any  platform  or  grounds  of  any  station 
or  yard  of  any  railroad,  or  on  the  track  or  right  of  way ;  or  who 
rides,  drives  or  leads  any  bea.st  on  such  track,  by  a  fine  of  $50  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both.  Every 
station  agent  who  shall  have  information  of  a  violation  of  the  Ian- 
must  forthwith  notify  a  grand  juror  or  other  informing  officer 
of  he  town. 

In  its  campaign  to  increase  the  loading  of  freight  cars,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  is  issuing  a  series  of  bulletins  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  while  the  total  number  of  freight  cars  in  service 
has  increased  91  per  cent  in  the  eight  years  from  1907  to  1915, 
inclusive,  and  the  approximate  capacity  of  these  cars  has  in- 
creased 131  per  cent,  the  loading  has  only  increased  'from  15.4 
tons  to  18.4  tons;  and  that  48  per  cent  of  this  additional  ca- 
pacity provided  has  not  been  utilized.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  in'creasing  the  average  loading  of  all  cars  5  tons 
would  be  equivalent  to  adding  54,800  cars. 


Safety  Appliance  Order  Extended 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  an  order  dated  April 
12,  has  extended  for  eight  months  from  July  1,  1917,  the  time 
within  which  freight  cars  must  be  equipped  with  safety  appli- 
ances to  conform  to  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  commission, 
as  set  forth  in  its  orders  of  March  13,  1911,  and  November  2, 
1915. 


Artistic  Crossing  Warnings 

Marcus  A.  Dow,  general  safety  agent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  which  lines  extend  through  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
has  issued  a  new  warning  to  automobilists  who  neglect  to  take 
reasonable  care  at  highway  crossings.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
placard,  in  six  colors,  36  in.  wide  and  20  in.  high,  which  is  being 
distributed  throughout  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  company's 
lines. 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  1,400  persons  were  killed  at 
grade  crossings  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  year  reported — 
the  majority  of  these  persons  being,  in  all  probability,  occupants 


of   automobiles — he   appeals   to    everybody   to   follow    the    simple 
rule  to  Stop,  Look  and  Listen  ;  do  not  be  the  next  victim ! 

These  placards  are  sent  to  all  hotels  and  garages  listed  in  the 
automobilists'  "blue  book"  throughout  the  New  York  Central 
Lines'  territory.  Similar  notices  are  being  furnished  by  the  road 
to  secretaries  of  state,  and  by  these  officers  they  are  sent,  with 
annual  licenses,  to  all  owners  of  automobiles. 


Urges  Conservation  of  Live  Stock 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  public  T.  J.  Foley,  general  manager 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  asks  for  the  co-operation  of  farmers  along 
railroad  right  of  way  in  keeping  their  live  stock  ofif  the  tracks. 
Although  the  right  of  way  of  the  Illinois  Central  is  fenced  in, 
farmers  are  careless  m  leaving  their  gates  open,  with  the  result 
that  there  have  been  great  losses  of  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and 
mules,  which  have  been  run  down  by  trains.  In  the  last  five 
years  5,000  head  of  horses  and  mules,  16,000  head  of  cattle  and 
11,500  head  of  hogs  have  been  killed  on  the  Illinois  Central 
tracks  (equal  to  125  animals  a  week).  Mr.  Foley's  letter  reads 
in  part  as  follows : 

"I  appeal  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  living  along  the 
Illinois  Central  lines,  employee  and  non-employee  alike,  to  co- 
operate with  the  railroad  company  in  wiping  out  this  wastage. 
Every  person  who  fails  to  do  his  or  her  part  in  the  saving  of  a 
single  animal  will  be  guilty  of  helping  the  country's  enemies 
reduce  the  food  supply  to  that  extent;  and  reducing  the  food 
supply  is  the  thing  relied  upon  to  defeat  our  country  in  the  war." 


The  Commission  to  Russia 

The  United  States  Railroad  Commission  to  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment is  noticed  on  page  1012  of  this  issue.  As  we  go  to 
press  it  is  reported  that  the  commissioners  started  from  Wash- 
ington for  Petrograd  on  March  9,  and  that  John  F.  Stevens,  the 
chairman,  has  been  appointed  to  the  rank  of  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, and  accredited  to  the  Russian  government  as  such. 
His  appointment  will  not  infringe  in  any  way  on  the  status  of 
David  R.  Francis,  the  American  ambassador  at  Petrograd. 

Before  leaving  Washmgton  the  commission  made  arrange- 
ments to  furnish  the  Russian  government  with  a  large  amount 
of  rolling  stock  and  other  material.  The  full  personnel  of  the 
commission  is  said  to  be  John  F.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  former 
chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal,  chairman ;  W.  L.  Darling, 
of  St.  Paul,  former  chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific; 
Henry  Miller,  of  St.  Louis,  former  operating  vice-president  of 
the  Wabash ;  George  Gibbs,  electrical  engineer,  and  J.  P.  Greiner, 
of  Baltimore,  late  of  the   Baltimore  ■&  Ohio. 


Committee  on  Coal  Production 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  appointed  a  committee 
on  coal  production  to  increase  the  output  of  coal  at  the  mines, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  committee  on  raw  materials,  of  the 
Advisory  Commission,  and  with  the  transportation  committee,  in 
accelerating  the  movement  of  coal  to  points  where  the  need  is 
greatest.  F.  S.  Peabody,  president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  who  has  been  designated  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  coal  production,  has  turned  over  his  business  af- 
fairs to  others,  so  that  he  may  give  his  entire  time  to  the  gov- 
ernment's service.  The  committee  is  representative  of  all 
branches  of  the  coal  business,  and  it  will  have  the  co-operation 
of  the  firms  and  corporations  upon  whose  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  co-operation  the  government  must  rely.  There  will  be  sub- 
committees in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  operations 
will  be  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  labor  committee.  The 
committee  will  also  co-operate  with  mine  owners  and  with  the 
labor  committee  in  minimizing  the  danger  of  strikes ;  and  with 
the  transportation  committee  in  making  best  use  of  cars.  Co- 
operation with  the  concerns  engaged  on  government  work  and 
in  need  of  immediate  coal  supplies  will  be  an  important  branch 
of  the  committee's  work. 
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While  considerable  preliminary  work  had  already  been  done, 
the  first  conference  of  the  committee  was  held  on  May  9,  at 
Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  preliminary  plan 
of  co-operation  whereby  the  government  will  be  assured  of  an 
immediate  supply  of  coal  for  all  branches  of  the  government 
service. 

The  committee  consists  of  F.  S.  Peabody,  E.  J.  Berwind, 
W.  W.  Keefer,  Van  H.  Manning,  John  Mitchell,  C.  M.  Moderwell, 
E.  L.  Pierce,  Erskine  Ramsey,  George  Otis  Smith,  James  J.  Stor- 
row,  PI.  M.  Taylor,  S.  D.  Warriner,  J.  F.  Wellborn,  and  Daniel 
B.  Wentz.     The  secretary  is  George  W.  Reed,  of  Chicago. 


"Safety-First"  for  Soldiers  Guarding  Railways 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  issued  to  the  soldiers  guarding  its 
tracks  the  following  list  of  cautionary  suggestions,  printed  on  a 
card  suitable  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket : 

''Keep  off  all  tracks  except  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  when 
stepping  out  of  the  way  of  approaching  trains,  engines  or  cars, 
go  far  enough  to  clear  all  running  tracks. 

"Where  there  are  two  or  more  tracks,  when  practicable,  travel 
against  the  current  of  traffic ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  in  which  trains  are  usually  operated, 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout,  however,  in  both  directions  for  ap- 
proaching trains,  as  they  may  be  operated  in  either  direction  as 
the  conditions  require. 

"Look  in  both  directions  before  stepping  upon  any  track.  Be 
particularly  careful  when  crossing  tracks  near  cars  or  locomo- 
tives, and  when  about  to  step  from  one  track  to  another,  as 
trains  are  run  in  either  direction  on  any  track  when  necessary 
or   expedient. 

"Do  not  attempt  to  crawl  under  a  car  or  pass  between  cars 
separated  but  a  short  distance  without  knowing  that  proper 
protection  against  movement  has  been  afforded.  Do  not  step 
on  the  coupler  when  crossing  between  standing  cars. 

"When  possible  avoid  walking  through  escaping  steam. 

"When  coming  out  of  buildings  adjacent  to  tracks  look  in 
both   directions   before   stepping  upon  the  track. 

"Do  not  take  short  cuts  over  dangerous  places  where  other 
ways  are  available  and  known  to  be  safe. 

"Do  not  ride  upon  freight  trains  or  locomotives  unless  so  in- 
structed by  the  proper  authority. 

"Do  not  board  or  alight  from  trains  at  night  unless  you  are 
sure  there  are  no  obstructions  or  openings  that  may  cause  in- 
jury. When  practicable,  board  or  alight  from  the  rear  of  the 
train,  car  or  engine. 

"When  riding  on  passenger  trains  alight  from  the  side  in- 
tended for  passengers,  but  do  not  alight  while  the  train  is  in 
motion. 

"Cultivate  careful  habits.  By  so  doing  one  disciplines  himself. 
and  when  caution  becomes  a  habit  there  will  be  few  accidents." 


The   Railroads  Encourage  Food  Production 

Impelled  by  the  necessity  for  all  possible  speed  in  the  short 
time  remaining  for  spring  plowing,  and  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor,  the  Bufialo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  has  arranged  for  a 
fleet  of  tractors  for  use  on  farms  along  its  lines  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  distribution  of  tractors  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  .\gricultural  Agent  J.  M.  Hawley,  and  they 
will  be  operated  by  expert  tractor  men.  If  the  demand  for  these 
tractors  is  sufficient,  it  is  planned  to  equip  them  with  electric 
headlights  so  that  they  may  be  operated  at  night,  after  the  method 
which  lias  been   followed   in   England. 

The  railroads  of  the  West  have  joined  in  a  special  educational 
campaign  to  increase  and  conserve  the  food  supply  of  the  country. 
This  campaign  will  be  under  the  personal  direction  of  Perry  G. 
Holden,  director  of  the  agricultural  extension  department  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company.  A  trip  will  be  made  along 
the  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  more  than  500  meetings  have 
been  scheduled  in  different  towns  along  the  lines  of  that  com- 
pany. Twenty-five  speakers  have  been  obtained  for  lectures  and 
talks  vo  be  given  while  the  tour  is  in  progress.  The  local  author- 
ities and  civic  bodies,  as  well  as  all  agricultural  societies,  are 
asked  to  give  their  support  to  the  movement  by  arousing  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  in  their  localities. 

With  a  view  of  encouraging  the  production  of  sweet  potatoes, 
the  Georgia  Northern  Railway  has  announced  that  it  would  see 


that  ample  warehouses  for  storing  and  curing  the  crop  are  pro- 
vided at  central  shipping  points  along  its  line.  The  railroad 
also  pledges  its  co-operation  in  aiding  the  growers  to  find  a 
market. 

"Raise  Potatoes  and  Help  to  Win  the  War"  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  had  printed,  and  is 
about  to  distribute  to  farmers  and  residents  in  towns  and  suburbs 
along  its  lines. 

The  booklet  is  a  condensation  of  a  special  bulletin  upon  potato 
culture  issued  by  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  sets  forth  the  most  approved  method  followed  by  scientists 
and  practical  growers  in  successfully  producing  this  crop. 

The  purpose  of  issuing  the  booklet  is  explained  in  an  intro- 
duction,  which  says   in   part: 

"One  of  the  most  important  military  duties  that  will  rest  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  will 
be  to  produce  a  surplus  of  food.  We  must  have  enough  not 
only  to  meet  our  own  proper  needs  at  home,  but  also  to  aid  in 
feeding  the  armies  and  the  civil  populations  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  with  whom  we  have  cast  our  lot.     .     .     . 

"Potatoes  are,  therefore,  particularly  adapted  to  meeting  the 
emergency  created  by  the  scarcity  of  food  resultant  upon  the 
war. 

"All  Americans  who  can  should  raise  potatoes  this  summer. 
Every  potato  produced  before  next  fall  will  be  more  effective,  in 
the  cause  of  the  United  States  and  the  allies,  than  a  bullet." 

The  booklet  is  being  distributed  through  station  agents,  di- 
vision freight  agents  and  the  freight  traffic  department  at  Broad 
Street  station,  Philadelphia. 

A  Lesson  for  Conductors 

If  an  agent  or  a  track  foreman  gives  the  information  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  your  train,  but  does  not  say 
what  is  wrong,  the  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  examine  the  running 
gear  of  every  car.  This  is  the  lesson  of  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred on  the  Chicago  Great  Western  on  February  20,  reported 
in  the  Employees'  Magazine  of  that  road.  An  eastbound  extra 
freight  was  passing  Stillman  Valley,  when  the  agent  thought 
he  noticed  a  bad  wheel  on  a  car.  He  was  "right  on  the  job"  and 
conveyed  the  proper  stop  signal  to  the  train,  and  it  was  brought 
to  a  stop,  a  short  distance  east.  On  examination  the  conductor 
and  brakeman  found  a  brake  beam  down  under  a  certain  car. 
They  took  it  off  and  the  train  proceeded.  But  there  was  a 
broken  wheel  elsewhere  in  the  train,  almost  one-third  of  the 
wheel  being  gone  under  a  car  of  wheat.  This  was  discovered 
at  the  next  station,  where  the  train  happened  to  stop.  Several 
rails  were  broken  and  others  badly  marked.  Fortunately,  noth- 
ing worse   happened. 


International  Railway  Fuel  Association 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  intends  to  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Chicago  this  year  as  usual.  May  14  to  17, 
1917.  The  association  considered  the  advisability  of  postponing 
its  meeting  because  of  war  conditions,  but  decided,  in  view  of 
the  large  increases  in  the  price  of  coal,  difficulty  that  mine  op- 
erators might  experience  in  producing  adequate  supply  of  coal 
because  of  labor  shortage,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  using 
coal  more  economically  during  the  coming  year  than  ever  before, 
it  was  to  the  very  best  interests  of  the  railroads,  mine  operators 
and  consumers  of  coal  that  the  work  of  the  association  be  prose- 
cuted during  the  coming  year  more  vigorously  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past. 

Among  the  papers  to  be  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting 
will  be  Storage  of  Coal ;  Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heating,  and 
Fuel  Tests.  President  \\'.  H.  Averell,  of  the  association,  has 
issued  an  appeal  to  operating  vice-presidents  and  general  man- 
agers, asking  them  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  transportation 
officers,  especially  division  superintendents  and  trainmasters. 


American  Electric  Railway  Association 

In  view  of  the  crisis  which  the  nation  is  now  facing  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association 
feels  that  the  form  to  be  taken  by  the  annual  convention  should 
this  year  be  materially  changed.  It  has,  therefore,  adopted  reso- 
lutions as  follows :  "Be  it  resolved,  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  .\merican  Electric  Railway  .Association,  that  the  conven- 
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tion  and  exhibit  of  the  association,  in  its  usual  form,  be  aban- 
doned for  the  year  1917,  and  that  the  committee  comnumicate 
to  the  member  companies,  at  a  later  date,  the  call  for  such  meet- 
ing as  may  at  the  time  seem  proper  to  substitute ;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther resolved,  that  the  executive  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
Association,  pledges  anew  its  patriotic  support  to  the  nation,  and 
accepts  in  behalf  of  its  member  companies  the  trust  imposed 
upon  the  transportation  agencies  of  the  country,  by  the  president, 
insofar  as  it  applies  to  electric  railways. 


Former  New  York  Central  Signal  Men 

The  former  employees  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Signal  Department  will  hold  their  fifth  annual  luncheon  on 
Tuesday,  June  12,  the  first  day  of  the  R.  S.  A.  meeting. 


Exhibitors  at  the  Air  Brake  Convention 

The  following  is  a  list  of  exhibitors  and  their  representatives 
at  the  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Association,  which  was  held 
at  Hotel  Chisca,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  1-4: 

Aihton  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — Gages,  gage  testers  and  safety 
valves.     Represented  by  J.  F.  Gettrust. 

Barco  Brass  &  Joint  Company,  Chicago. — Barco  flexible  connection  for 
engine   and   tender.      Represented   by   C.   Thomas. 

Byers  Company,  A.  M.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Wrought  iron  pipe.  Represented 
by  H.  P.   Broome  and  II.  F.   Bilger,  Jr. 

Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. — Creco  clasp  brake,  brake 
beams,  third  and  fourth  point  support.     Represented  by  E.  G.  Busse. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.— Lubricators  and  flange  oiler. 
Represented  by  A.   G.   Machestiey. 

Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Joseph,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Graphite  and  graphite 
products  for  railroad  service.  Represented  by  L.  H.  Snyder  and  H.  L. 
Hewson. 

Edna  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Injectors,  lubri- 
cators, checks  and  valves,  coal  sprinklers,  fire  extinguishers,  brass  cast- 
ings.    Represented  by   E.   O.   Corey  and   Robt.    Livingston. 

Garlock  Packing  Company,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. — Air  brake  gaskets,  air  pump 
and  spiral  packing.     Represented  by  J.   S.  Hearons. 

Tohns-Manville  Company,  H.  W.,  New  York. — Air  pump  throttle  and  brake 
cylinder  packing,  expander  rings  and  slack  adjuster.  Represented  by 
j".  E.  Meek,  J.  H.  Trent,   E.  A.  WiUard  and  G.   Christenson. 

Leslie  Company,  The,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — Steam  heat  regulators  and  remov- 
able injector  coupling  nuts.  Represented  by  S.  I.  Leslie  and  J.  J. 
Cizek. 

New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  New  York. — Type  P.  S.  passenger  car  brake, 
type  J  slide  v.ilve  feed  valve,  safety  valves,  signal  car  discharge  valve, 
air  pump  strainer.  Represented  by  H.  F.  Dickel,  N.  A.  Campbell, 
L.   W.   Sawyer,   W.  J.   Elliot,   B.   Hyanes  and  J.   A.   Hicks. 

New  York  &  New  Jersey  Lubricant  Company,  New  York. — Non-fluid  oil 
brake  cylinder  and  triple  valve  lubricants.  Represented  by  J.  H. 
Bennis  and  H.   H.   Ashmore. 

New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Company,  New  York. — Pneumatic,,  steam  and 
hot  water  hose,  gaskets  and  belting.     Represented  by  L.   F.   Purtill. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York. — Railway  Age  Gazette 
and  R.iilway  Mechanical   Engineer.     Represented  by   A.   F.    Stuebing. 

Vapor  Car  Heating  Company,  Chicago. — Steam  hose  couplings  and  steam 
heat  devices.  Represented  by  F.  F.  Coggin,  R.  P.  Cooley  and  L. 
Rhodes. 

Westinghouse  .'Mr  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Triple  valve  testing 
rack.  No.  6-A  ET  distributing  valve.  No.  6  ET  reelase  pipe  valve. 
No.  54  air  strainer,  spring  type  pressure  retaining  valve,  special  branch 
pipe  tees,  air  valve  lift  gage,  and  brake  valve  handle  stop.  Represented 
by  Walter  V.  Turner,  J.  B.  Wright,  F.  H.  Parke,  T.  W.  Newburn, 
R.  I.  Cunningham,  A.  L.  Berghane,  C.  D.  King,  L.  Willcox,  G.  B. 
Pierce,  F.  M.  Nellis,  E.  H.  Dewson,  E.  G.  Desoe,  H.  H.  Burns,  J.  C. 
Kuhnert,  W.  E.  Dean,  Jr.,  F.  P..  Johnson,  C.  H.  Larimer  and  E.  A. 
Maylock. 


American  Railway  Accounting  Officers 

The  executive  committee  has  postponed  (to  a  date  to  be  fixed 
later)  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Ac- 
counting Officers  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  May 
30,  1917.  This  action  is  taken  in  view  of  the  existing  condition 
of  national  affairs,  and  the  desire  of  the  railroads  to  render  every 
possible  service  to  the  government  without  delay. 


Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  in  Chicago  on  Wednes- 
day, May  2,  it  was  decided,  on  account  of  war  conditions,  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association,  which  was  to  have  been 
held  May  22  to  25  at  the  Jefiferson  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 


Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers 

G.  P.  Conard,  75  Church  street.  New  York,  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Tratisportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers,  an- 
nounces that  by  a  decision  of  the  executive  committee  the  meet- 
ing of  the  association,  vyhich  was. scheduled  to  be  held  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  26  and  27,  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries/  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  ne.rt  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gagette  for  each  month. 

American     Association     of     Demurrage    Officers. — F.    A.    Pontious,    4SS 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.     Next  meeting,  July   18,  1917,  Ashe- 
viUe,   N.    C. 
.Xmerican    Association    of   Freight    Agents. — R.    O.    Wells,    Illinois    Cen- 
tral, Chicago,   111.     Next  meeting,  June,   1917,   Denver. 
American    Association    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — E.    H.    Harman, 
Room    101,    Union    Station,    St,    Louis,   Mo.      Annual    meeting,   August 
8-10,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 
American   Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.   E.  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Next  annual  meeting,  June  26-29, 
Hotel   Trayrnore,    Atlantic   City,   N.  J. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  S7th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St..  New  York. 

American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

39th  St.,  New  York.     Next  convention.  May  21-24,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Canadian   Railway  Clud. — James  Powell,   Grand  Trunk,   P.  O.   Box  7,   St. 

Lambert    (near    Montreal).    Que.      Regular    meetings,    2d   Tuesday    in 

month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,   Hotel   La   Salle,   Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings.  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,   Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,    September   and   November,   Hotel   Sinton,    Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  2511 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traflic  Manager,  R.  F.  & 
P.,  Richmond,  Va.     Annual  convention,  June  19,  Chicago,  111. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting.  May  14-17,  Hotel 
Sherman,   Chicago. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association. — Frederick  R.  Fenton,  111  W.  Monroe 
St.,    Chicago.      Annual   convention   October    1-3,    1917,    Baltimore,    Md. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,    August   and   September,   Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   W.   39th   St.,   New   York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.  S.  Wollner,  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern   Pacific   R.   R.,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  .Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial- 
A.nnex  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.     Annual  meeting,   May  9-11,  Louisville,   Ky. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.     Next  meeting,  June  12-13,  Hotel  McAlpin,  N.  Y. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  St.  Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,  September,  November,   10  a.  m.,  Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.- — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,   New  York. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver   Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.      Meetings  bi-monthly,   Pittsburgh. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 
Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June  19,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Transportation  Club  of  Detroit. — W.  R.  Hurley,  Superintendent's  office, 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Meetings  monthly,  Normandie  Hotel, 
Detroit. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and   August,    Salt  Lake   City. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club. — T.  W^  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
Aupist,   Hotel    Sherman,   Chicago. 
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The  Long  Island  road  has  announced  increased  rates  on  ten- 
ride,  twenty-ride  and  fifty-ride  tickets,  except  for  trips  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  New  York  City. 

The  railroads  of  Illinois  on  May  9  applied  to  the  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  for  authority  to  make  general  increase  of 
15    per   cent    in    freight    rates. 

The  railroads  of  Ohio  have  filed  with  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  that  state  tariffs  providing  for  a  general  increase  of 
15  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  and  with  arbitrary  increases  on  coal, 
following  the  general  rule  adopted  in  connection  with  interstate 
rates. 

The  railroads  of  Virginia  have  applied  to  the  State  Corpora- 
tion Commission  for  authority  to  make  a  general  increase  in 
freight  rates  of  15  per  cent.  The  roads  running  north  and  south 
ask  for  certain  other  readjustments. 

The  railroads  of  Kentucky  have  filed  with  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  a  petition  for  authority  to  make  a  general  advance 
in  freight  rates  of  15  per  cent,  with  arbitrary  increases  on  coal. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, has  accepted  from  the  railroads  freight  tariffs  proposing  a 
general  increase  in  rates  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
proposed  increase  in  interstate  rates ;  and  the  commission  an- 
nounces that  probably  it  will  take  no  action  in  the  matter  until 
interstate  rates  have  been  settled. 

Supplement  No.  4  to  Southern  classification  No.  43,  with  ex- 
ceptions, was  issued  on  April  26,  to  become  effective  June  15, 
1917. 

The  New  York  Central  has  discontinued  the  use  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  passenger  street  station  at  Brush  street,  Detroit,  and  the 
Woodward  avenue  station  in  the  same  city,  and  is  now  running 
its  Detroit  trains  to  and  from  the  Michigan  Central  passenger 
station  on  Fifteenth  street. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  has  appropriated  $9,000  for  prizes 
to  be  given  this  year  to  members  of  boys'  clubs  on  farms  in 
the  sixty  counties  of  Georgia  through  which  the  railroad  runs. 
The  prizes  are  for  industry,  intelligence  and  care  in  raising 
calves  and  in  cultivating  cotton,  corn  and  oats. 

A  hearing  on  reconsignment  and  diversion  charges  proposed 
by  the  railroads  began  at  Chicago  on  May  7  before  C.  V. 
Burnside,  examining  attorney  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission The  rates  proposed  are  $2  a  car  for  diversion  and  $5 
a  car  for  reconsignment,  to  apply  to  all  commodities. 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  announced  that  at  the  beginning  of  next 
week  n  passenger  trains  will  be  withdrawn  from  service,  with  a 
view  to  providing  more  engines  and  men  to  run  freight  trains. 
Most  or  all  of  the  trains  to  be  taken  off  are  those  running  in 
local  or  suburban  service  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey;  and  the 
Public  Utility  commissioners  of  that  state  have  ordered  the  rail- 
road company  to  appear  before  the  board  and  show  cause  for 
the  proposed  diminution  of  service. 

Hazen  J.  Titus,  superintendent  of  dining  cars  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  who  made  the  "Great  Big  Baked  Potato"  a  feature  of 
dining  car  service  on  his  road,  has  responded  to  President  Wil- 
son's appeal  for  economy  in  the  consumption  of  food.  In  a 
recent  announcement  he  says :  "The  Northern  Pacific  has  deemed 
it  wise  to  discontinue  the  serving  of  the  Great  Big  Baked  Po- 
tato in  its  dining  cars  during  the  term  of  the  war,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  waste  through  a  passenger  being  served  with  more 
tlian  he  can  eat  of  a  single  item." 


Erie  Canal 

The  Erie  Canal  is  approaching  its  hundredth  birthday.  Finan- 
cial preparations  for  the  building  of  the  canal  were  begtin  on 
April  17,  1817,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  begun  on  July 
4  of  that  year.    The  canal  was  finished  on  October  25,  1825. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Rates  from  Ohio  Points  to  the  Southeast 

Traffic  Bureau  of  the  Toledo  Commerce  Club  et  al.  v.  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  et  al.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Meyer: 

Class  rates  governed  by  official  classification,  from  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  Springfield,  Canton,  Dayton  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  contiguous  territory,  to  points  in  the  southeast, 
are   not    found    unreasonable. 

It  is  held,  however,  that  the  present  relation  between  class 
rates  from  this  territory  and  class  and  certain  commodity  rates 
from  Chicago  and  Peoria,  111.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  points 
from  which  rates  to  the  southeast  are  made  by  the  use  of  pro- 
portional rates  to  the  Ohio  river  crossings,  Cairo  to  Cincinnati, 
results  in  undue  preference  to  the  cities  and  territory  from 
which  the  proportional  rates  apply  and  subjects  complainants, 
and  the  localities  of  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Springfield,  Canton, 
Dayton,  Columbus  and  Detroit  and  contiguous  territory  to 
prejudice  and  disadvantage.     (43  I.  C.  C,  446.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  New  Jersey,  reporting  on 
complaints  against  the  Erie  Railroad,  finds  that  a  train  leaving 
Jersey  City  at  5:14  p.  m.  for  Westwood,  21  miles  out,  is  habit- 
ually late,  as  averred ;  and  that  the  main  cause  is  that  one  di- 
vision over  which  this  train  runs  has  but  one  main  track.  If 
the  company  cannot  do  better  the  commission  "may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  order  it  to  provide  a  double  track."  The  company 
claimed  that  some  delays  were  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  coal 
used,  better  coal  being  now  unobtainable;  but  the  only  answer 
of  the  commission  is  an  order  requiring  the  company  to  report 
delays  more  carefully  and  in  full  detail.  Poor  light  in  pas- 
senger cars  was  complained  of;  and  in  response  to  the  company's 
statement  that  it  was  substituting  better  lights,  the  commission 
ordered  a  report  made  to  it  every  two  months  showing  the  num- 
ber of  new  lamps  put  into  cars  in  place  of  old  ones. 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

William  L.  O'Connell,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  has  resigned,  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
Thomas  E.  Dempcy.  of  East  St.  Louis. 


COURT   NEWS 

Waiver  of  Notice  of  Damage  to  Live  Stock 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  contract 
covering  an  interstate  shipment  of  livestock  requires  the  shipper 
to  give  written  notice  of  damage  before  the  stock  shall  have 
been  taken  away,  such  stipulation  cannot  be  waived,  except  by 
a  general  officer  of  the  railroad,  as  provided  by  the  stipulation 
itself.— Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  v.  Miller  (Colo.),  163  Pac,  836. 
Decided  March  5,  1917. 


Jurisdiction  as  to  Flagmen  at  Crossings 

The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  holds  that  under 
the  state  public  utilities  act  the  State  Supreme  Court  is  given 
jurisdiction  to  review  the  orders  of  the  board  of  public  utility 
commissioners  and  to  set  aside  and  affirm  the  orders  in  toto, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  power  under  the  act  either  to 
revise  or  modify  an  order  of  the  board. — The  Supreme  Court 
(87,  N.  J.  Law,  438,  95  Atl.,  177)  set  aside  an  order  by  the 
board  requiring  that  the  Erie  keep  a  flagman  at  certain  grade 
crossings  on  its  Newark  branch  at  periods  of  time  when  there 
are  no  regular  trains  running;  and,  in  addition  to  setting  aside 
the  order,  directed  that  part  of  the  order  be  modified  by  pro- 
viding that  the  railroad  be  required  to  keep  a  flagman  on  duty 
at  the  crossings  desfgnated  only  during  such  hours  as  trains  are 
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operated  over  them.  The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  holds 
that  what  order  shall  he  made  in  lieu  of  the  one  set  aside  rests 
exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hoard  of  public  utility 
commissioners. — Erie  v.  Board  (N.  J.),  100  Atl.,  346.  Decided 
March  5,  1917. 


T.  &  S.  F.  V.  Public  Service  Commission   (Mo.),  192  S.  W.  460. 
Decided  February  13,  1917. 


Free  Passes  to  Officers  of  Other  Roads 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  pass  issued  by  a 
railroad  to  an  otVicer  of  another  railroad,  in  exchange  for  passes 
issued  by  his  road  to  ofiicers  of  the  first  mentioned  railroad  as 
authorized  by  the  Indiana  statute,  is  a  free  pass  or  gratuity,  so 
that  a  provision  therein  that  he  should  assume  risk  of  accident 
is  binding,  preventing  recovery  for  his  death  while  riding  thereon, 
unless  caused  willfully. — Ft.  Wayne  &  W.  v.  T.  Co.  (Ind.),  115 
N.  E.,  583.    Decided  March  28,  1917. 


Double  Taxation 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that  section  31,  authorizing 
the  commission  to  approve  the  issuance  of  stock  by  a  public 
service  corporation  and  requiring  the  corporation  to  pay  into 
the  state  treasury  an  amount  equal  to  10  cents  on  each  $100  of 
the  stock  so  issued,  repealed  the  requirement  of  the  Illinois  In- 
corporation Fee  Act  that  on  filing  articles  of  incorporation  the 
corporation  should  pay  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  fee  equal  in 
amount,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  provisions  applied  to  a  con- 
solidated railroad  corporation,  since  the  fees  are  both  to  be 
paid  into  the  state  treasury,  are  the  same  in  amount  and  for  the 
same  privilege  to  issue  capital,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
statute  which  indicates  an  intention  of  the  legislature  to  impose 
a  double  taxation  on  that  privilege. — New  York  Central  v.  Ste- 
venson (111.),  115  N.  E.,  633.  Decided  February  21,  1917.  Re- 
nearing  denied  April  6,  1917. 


Crossing  Accident — Automobile  Passenger's  Duty 

A  husband  and  wife,  riding  in  an  automobile,  the  husband 
driving  and  the  wife  sitting  beside  him  on  the  front  seat,  were 
killed  by  a  train  at  a  crossing  in  a  village.  The  day  was  clear 
and  both  were  familiar  with  the  crossing.  The  train  was  late 
and  running  at  50  miles  an  hour.  The  automobile  was  moving 
at  about  6  miles  an  hour.  At  a  point  90  to  100  feet,  from  the 
track  a  view  of  it  could  be  had  for  a  distance  of  from  8(X)  to 
1,100  feet  towards  the  west,  the  direction  from  which  the  train 
came,  and  the  distance  visible  increased  with  the  approach  to 
the  track.  At  a  point  40  feet  or  more  from  the  track  there  was 
a  clear  view  of  it  in  both  directions  for  an  indefinite  distance. 
In  an  action  for  the  death  of  the  wife  it  was  held  that  the  driver 
of  the  automobile  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  The 
court  conceded  that  the  negligence  of  the  driver  could  not  be 
imputed  to  his  wife,  but  the  fact  remained  that  she,  seated  beside 
her  husband  on  the  front  seat,  and  with  the  same 'knowledge 
of  the  approach  to  the  crossing  and  the  danger  thereof,  was  as 
much  under  the  duty  of  lookout  and  discovery  as  he  was. 
Judgment  for  the  defendant  was  affirmed. — Beemer  v.  Rock 
Island    (Iowa),  162  N.  W.,  43.     Decided  April  3,  1917.. 


Storage  Charges  for  Travelers'  Baggage 

A  traveling  salesman  complained  to  the  Missouri  public  service 
commission  that  the  regulations  of  the  railroads  for  the  storage 
of  baggage  at  destination  were  unjust.  Baggage  was  held  free 
when  received  at  any  hour  Saturday  and  claimed  before  the  same 
hour  Monday,  or  when  received  at  any  hour  Sunday  and  claimed 
before  midnight  the  Monday  following.  It  was  objected  that 
merchants  were  not  able  to  examine  samples  on  Saturday,  and 
that  a  longer  time  should  be  allowed  free  for  baggage  arriving 
on  Friday,  and  not  to  be  removed  until  Monday.  The  commis- 
sion made  an  order  to  give  effect  to  the  salesmen's  request  and 
the  railroads  affected  appealed.  The  Missouri  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  order  was  unfair,  unreasonable,  and  void.  Its 
mere  generality  did  not  authorize  its  sustentation.  The  order  was 
made  solely  "to  meet  the  objections  urged  by  the  traveling  sales- 
men, and  not  upon  complaint  by  the  public,  and  its  effect  was  to 
give  traveling  salesmen  a  special  exemption  not  enjoyed  by  other 
travelers.  It  was  also  discriminatory  as  against  interstate  travel- 
ers, who  must  comply  with  the  usual  regulation  in  use  for  many 
years  in  the  United  States  without  objection  on  thie  part  of  the 
general    public.      The    order    was    therefore    vacated.— Atchison 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Stipulation  for  Written  Notice  of  Damage  to  Freight  Held 
Reasonable  and  Not  Complied  With 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds  that  verbal 
notice  to  a  carrier's  agent  of  the  damaged  condition  of  an 
interstate  shipment  of  perishable  goods  is  not  a  compliance  with 
a  stipulation  requiring  written  notice  of  intention  to  claim 
damages. 

The  case  concerned  a  shipment  of  peaches  from  Arkansas  to 
New  York.  The  bill  of  lading  required  "claims  for  damages  to 
be  reported  by  consignee,  in  writing  to  the  delivering  line"  within 
36  hours  after  notification  of  arrival;  otherwise  none  of  the  car- 
riers would  be  liable. 

The  court  said  that  "it  is  not  difficult  for  the  consignee  to 
comply  with  a  requirement  of  this  kind.  Such  notice  puts  in 
permanent  form  the  evidence  of  an  intention  to  claim  dam- 
ages. *  *  *"  No  attempt  was  made  to  give  such  notice, 
although  the  fact  that  the  peaches  were  greatly  depreciated  was 
known  to  the  consignee  very  shortly  after  arrival.  There  was 
testimony  tending  to  show  that  it  would  take  more  than  36 
hours  to  separate  the  good  peaches  from  the  bad;  but  the  court 
pointed  out  that  the  only  requirement  was  that  claims  must  be 
"reported"  in  writing;  not  that  a  specific  claim  must  be  filed 
within  36  hours.  The  court  found  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
stipulation,  and  held  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  erred 
in  holding  that  verbal  notice  to  the  delivering  carrier's  dock- 
master  was  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

This  case  arose  before  the  passage  of  the  Cummins  Amend- 
ment of  March  4,  1915.— St.  L.,  I.  M.  &  S.  v.  Starbird.  Decided 
April  30,   1917. 


Necessity  for  Automatic  Couplers 

In  an  action  by  a  switchman  for  injuries  the  following  were 
the  essential  facts :  A  string  of  many  cars  was  separated  by 
about  80  ft.  from  five  cars  on  the  same  track  loaded  with  coal. 
An  engine,  pushing  a  stock  car  ahead  of  it,  came  into  this  track 
and  failed  in  an  attempt  to  couple  to  the  five  cars,  but  struck 
them  and  caused  them  to  run  violently  against  the  standing 
train ;  and  the  plaintiff,  who  was  on  one  of  the  five  cars  for 
the  purpose  of  releasing  the  brakes,  was  thrown  to  the  track 
and  injured.  The  negligence  alleged  was  that  the  railroad,  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  had  failed  to  have  the  cars 
equipped  with  automatic  couplers,  as  required  by  the  safety  ap- 
pliance act.  The  defense  was  that  the  act  was  not  applicable, 
because  it  was  intended  only  for  the  benefit  of  employees  in- 
jured when  between  cars  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  or  un- 
coupling them.  This  claim  was  based  wholly  upon  the  expression 
"without  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the  ends  of  cars," 
following  the  automatic  coupler  requirement  of  section  2  of  the 
act  of  1893.  The  jury  in  the  state  court  found  that  the  railroad 
was  liable  because  the  cars  were  not  properly  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  now  affirmed  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  court  said :  "While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  im- 
mediate occasion  for  passing  the  laws  requiring  automatic 
couplers  was  the  great  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  caused 
to  employees  who  were  obliged  to  go  between  the  cars  to  couple 
and  uncouple  them,  yet  these  laws  as  written  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined in  their  terms  to  the  protection  of  employees  only  when  so 
engaged.  The  language  of  the  acts  makes  it  entirely  clear  that 
the  liability  in  damages  to  employees  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  law  springs  from  its  being  made  unlawful  to  use  cars  not 
equipped  as  required — not  from  the  position  the  employee  may 
be  in  or  the  work  which  he  may  be  doing  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  injured.  This  effect  can  be  given  to  the  acts  and  their 
wise  and  humane  purpose  can  be  accomplished  only  by  holding, 
as  we  do.  that  carriers  are  liable  to  employees  in  damages  when- 
ever the  failure  to  obey  these  safety  appliance  laws  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  injury  to  them  when  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  duty.  The  jury  found  that  the  plaintiff's  case  came  within 
this  interpretation  of  the  statute  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  must  be  affirmed." — L.  &  N.  v.  Layton. 
Decided  April  30,  1917. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

William  T.  Kemper,  receiver  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient  of  Texas,  has  been  elected  president,  succeeding  E.  Dick- 
inson, resigned.  Lawrence  V.  Guild,  assistant  to  the  president, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  receiver,  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kenneth  F.  Burgess,  attorney  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  general  attorney  for 
that  system,  with  the  same  headquarters.     He  was  born  at  Osh- 

kosh.  Wis.,  on  October 
16,  1887,  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1910,  where 
he  received  the  degrees  of 
A.B.  and  LL.B.  He  prac- 
ticed law  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  at  Lancaster 
until  1915,  when  he  en- 
tered the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  Burlington 
at  Chicago,  since  which 
time  he  has  acted  as  at- 
torney for  this  company. 
He  succeeds  Robert 
Bruce  Scott,  promoted  to 
uoneral   solicitor. 

F.  B.  Townsend,  traffic 
manager   of   the    Minne- 
apolis   &    St.    Louis    at 
Minneapolis,    Minn.,    has 
been    elected    vice-presi- 
dent  in   charge   of  traffic ;    F.    M.    Miner,    general    attorney    at 
Minneapolis,    has    been    appointed    general    counsel,    succeeding 
W.   H.   Bremner. 

Robert  Bruce  Scott,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as 
genera]  solicitor  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with 
office   at    Chicago,    111.,   was   made   in   these  columns  last   week, 

was  born  at  Kaneville, 
111.,  March  18,  1874. 
After  a  preliminary  edu- 
cation he  entered  the 
University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  then  took 
courses  in  the  Univers- 
ity of  Pennsylvania,  the 
University  of  Chicago 
and  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Germany.  He 
began  private  legal  prac- 
tice at  Aurora,  111.,  in 
1897,  and  in  1900  was 
appointed  local  attorney 
for  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  in 
which  capacity  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  until 
1905.  In  1906  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin, 
resigning  as  professor  of  law  in  1911  to  become  general  attorney 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  giving  special  attention  to 
Interstate  Commerce  matters.  He  now  becomes  general  solicitor 
for  the  entire  system,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  a  newly 
created  position. 

Edmund  Pennington,  president  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&■  Sault  Ste.  ^larie,  has  also  been  elected  president  of  the  Spokane 
\-  International,  succeeding  L.  C.  Corbin.  Edgar  S.  AlcPherson, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Soo  Line,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Spokane  &  International,  with  office  at  Spokane,  Wash. 
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W.  L.  Markley,  auditor  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  & 
Norfolk,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
auditor  of  departmental  accounts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  H.  W.  Siegrist,  auditor  of  the  Cornwall  &  Lebanon,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  auditor  of  departmental  accounts  of  the 
Pennsylvania   Railroad. 

A.  R.  Whaley,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  New  York  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1913,  has  announced  that  he  will  retire  on  May  31.  Mr. 
Whaley's  duties  will  be  assumed  by  other  officers  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Whaley  will  retain  a  connection  with  the  company 
and  continue  to  handle  various  matters  which,  through  his  long  ex- 
perience and  wide  knowledge,  will  be  of  service  to  the 
company. 

William  Hepburn  Bremner,  acting  president  of  the  Minneap- 
olis &  St.  Louis  at  Minneapolis,  Mmn.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent. He  was  born  at  Marshalltown,  la.,  on  October  24,  1869, 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Iowa,  in  1891,  with  the  de- 
gree of  civil  engineer,  and  in  1895  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He 
practiced  law  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  for  several  years,  and  in  1902 
was  made  city  solicitor,  remaining  in  that  position  for  six  years. 
In  1909  he  was  appointed  general  attorney  of  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  general  solicitor,  and  in  1916  was  ap- 
pointed general  counsel.  Early  in  April,  1917,  he  was  ap- 
pointed acting  president  of  the  same  road,  succeeding  E.  L. 
Brown,  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Operating 

J.  L.  Hayes,  division  superintendent  of  the  Pere  Marquette  at 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent,  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit. 

A.  L.  Haldeman,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at  Estherville,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent   at    that    point. 

Joseph  Pierce  Quilty,  manager  of  mail,  express  and  milk 
traffic  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed   superintendent    of   the    Terminal    division    at    Boston, 

Mass.,  succeeding  George 
H.  Folger.  Mr.  Quilty 
was  born  on  October 
10,  1867,  at  Richibucto, 
New  Brunswick.  He  be- 
gan railway  work  in 
March,  1879,  with  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  of 
Canada,  and  served  as 
telegrapher  and  agent  on 
that  road  until  July, 
1886.  He  then  went  to 
the  Boston  &  Maine  in 
the  same  capacity,  and 
in  August,  1900,  became 
general  agent  at  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  In  March, 
909,  he  was  appointed 
treight  tariff  examiner  at 
Boston,  and  in  October, 
1910.  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  freight  rate 
bureau  at  the  same  place. 
On  January  1,  1914,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  station 
service  at  Boston,  remaining  in  this  position  until  January,  1917. 
when  he  became  manager  of  mail,  express  and  milk  traffic,  and 
now  becomes  superintendent  of  the  Terminal  division  at  Boston 
of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

C.  F.  Seymour  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  succeeding 
D.  E.  Wilcox,  transferred. 

George  H.  Folger,  division  superintendent  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
superintendent,  with  office  at  North  Station,  Boston. 

A.  L.  Grandy,  chief  engineer  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  with  office 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager, 
with   the  same  headquarters.     Mr.   Grandy   was  appointed  chief 
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engineer  oi  this  company  in  January,  1913,  prior  to  which  he 
had  been  division  engineer,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Traffic 

li.  S.  liriggs  has  been  appointed  tratlic  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  Company,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

O.  A.  I'oole  has  lieen  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  with  office  at  Valdosta,  Ga.  H.  L. 
Peters  transferred. 

J.  A.  \\  erne,  New  England  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way System  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  vice  W.  A.  Turner,  trans- 
ferred 

William  W.  Netf  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Wisconsin  &  Northern,  with  headquarters  at 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  Harry  Peterson  has  been  appointed  industrial 
commissioner. 

O.  L.  Kinney,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  western  passenger 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  succeeding  H.  J.  Gray, 
resigned  to  engage  in  other  business.  J.  K.  Cooper,  city  pas- 
senger and  ticket  agent  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  passenger  agent  at  Toledo,  succeeding  O.  L. 
Kinney,   promoted. 

Tom  Hood,  city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Texas  Lines,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  di- 
vision passenger  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters.  E.  Mc- 
Clannahan,  city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  at  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
has  been  appointed  division  passenger  agent,  with  same  head- 
quarters. R.  E.  George,  traveling  passenger  agent  at  San 
Antonio,  has  been  appointed  division  passenger  agent  at  Waco, 
Tex. 

John  B.  Payne,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific, 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager, with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.  He  was  born  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  in  1872,  and 
entered  railway  service 
in  a  clerical  capacity  in 
1889  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at 
Topeka,  Kan.  After  a 
short  service  with  the 
Mexican  Central  he  re- 
turned to  the  United 
States  to  become  a 
stenographer  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  general 
freight  agent  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific,  at  Dal- 
las, Tex.  Subsequently, 
he  was  consecutively 
rate  clerk,  commercial 
agent  at  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex. ;  commercial  agent 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  com- 
mercial agent  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. ;  commer- 
cial   agent    at     Chicago, 

111.,  and  chief  clerk  to  the  general  traffic  manager  at  New 
Orleans,  La.  In  December,  1912,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent  at  New  Orleans,  and  in  January,  1913,  was 
transferred  to  Dallas.  On  May  IS,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to 
general  freight  agent  at  Dallas,  and  continued  in  that  position 
up  to  the  time  of  his  promotion,  as  noted  above.  He  succeeds 
Frank  Koch,   resigned,  to  go  with  another  company. 

J.  W.  Hunter,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  R.  L.  Simpson,  general  freight  agent  at  Atlanta, 
has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  at  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
J.  W.  Bray,  commercial  agent  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
appointed  New  England  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  vice  J.  A.  Werne,  promoted,  and  F.  L.  Word,  live  stock 
agent  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  addition  to  his  present  duties,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  E.  C.  Gatewood,  general  agent,  at  Rector- 
town,  Va. 
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E.  C.  Morgan,  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  sys- 
tem at  Pitlsi)urgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  district  freight  agent, 
with  office  at  Pittsburgh ;  Paul  A.  Wright,  commercial  agent  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  district  freight  agent,  with 
office  at  Birmingham ;  G.  W.  Benus,  commercial  agent  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  been  appointed  district  freight  agent  at  the 
same  place;  and  W.  H.  Timberlake,  commercial  agent  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  has  been  transferred  as  commercial  agent  to  Cin- 
cinnati. 

B.  M.  Flippin  has  been  appointed  assi.stant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Missouri  Pacific-St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
ern, with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  was  announced 
in  these  columns  two 
weeks  ago.  For  several 
years  he  was  connected 
with  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
in  various  traffic  and 
operating  capacities.  He 
was  joint  general  export 
agent  of  the  above  com- 
pany and  the  Southern  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  manager 
of  the  Mobile  Docks 
Company.  From  1906  to 
1907  he  was  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  later 
was  promoted  to  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the 
same  company.  In  1913 
he  became  associated 
with  the  J.  H.  W.  Steele 
Company,  foreign  freight 

and  forwarding  agents,  as  manager  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  being 
made  traffic  manager  for  the  same  company  with  headquarters 
at  Galveston,  Texas,  in  May,  1915.  On  May  15,  1916,  he  was 
appointed  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  which  position  he  continued  to 
fill  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment,  as  noted  above. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

A.  C.  Clarke  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  surveys 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  G.  Hall  has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent  of  the 
International  &  Great  Northern,  w'ith  office  at  Palestine,  Texas, 
vice  W.  A.  Brule,  promoted. 

W.  Wells  has  been  appointed  division  master  mechanic  of  the 
Sudbury  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Sudbury,  Ont.,  vice  T.  Hambly,  transferred. 

L.  G.  Harris  acting  division  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  division  en- 
gineer, with  office  at  San  Marcial,  New  Mex.,  succeeding  W.  J. 
Lank,  resigned. 

Job  Tuthill,  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  Pere  Marquette  at  Detroit,  succeeding  A.  L. 
Grandy,  promoted. 

F.  L.  Beal,  superintendent  and  valuation  engineer  of  the 
Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  with  office  at  Stamps,  Ark.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding 
W.  H.  Vance,  who  has  resigned  to  go  with  another  com- 
pany. 

W.  J.  Bennett,  master  mechanic  of  the  Utah  lines  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  motive  power  and  car  departments, 
with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  E.  J.  Harris,  superin- 
tendent of  shops  at  Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  appointed  master^BiJ 
mechanic  of  the  Utah  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake^f| 
City,    vice    Mr.    Bennett. 

D.  M.  Perrine,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  New  York,  has  been  promoted  to  the  per- 
sonal staflf  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  di- 
vision, and  H.  H.  Maxfield,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
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the  Western  Pennsylvania  division,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  New  Jersey  division  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Perrine;  J.  L.  Cunningham,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Philadelphia  division  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
division,  and  C.  L.  Mcllvaine,  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  at  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  Philadelphia  division  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Cunningham;  James  Milliken,  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been  promoted  to  special 
engineer  in  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie;  and  C.  D. 
Young,  engineer  of  tests  at  Altoona  shops,  has  been  promoted 
to  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Wilmington  to  succeed 
Mr.    Milliken. 

The  following  appointments  and  changes  in  the  organization 
and  location  of  division  engineers  on  the  Erie  became  effective 
on  May  1  :  O.  F.  Barnes,  division  engineer  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  division  and  side  lines,  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  &  Eastern; 
R.  H.  Boykin  has  been  transferred  from  Marion,  Ohio,  to  Sus- 
quehanna, Pa.,  in  charge  of  the  Delaware  and  Wyoming  divisions 
and  branches ;  R.  L.  Dyke  has  been  transferred  from  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  the  Susquehanna,  Rochester  and  Tioga  di- 
visions and  the  Bath  &  Hammondsport  Railroad ;  F.  S.  Wheeler, 
at  Buffalo,  is  in  charge  of  the  Buffalo  division  and  branches, 
Allegheny  division  and  Bradford  division ;  F.  D.  Lakin  has 
been  transferred  from  Huntington,  Ind.,  to  Meadville,  Pa.,  in 
charge  of  the  Meadville  division  and  branches ;  I.  H.  Schram  has 
been  transferred  from  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  to  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
in  charge  of  Mahoning  division  and  branches :  H.  S.  Elliott  has 
been  transferred  from  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  to  Marion,  O.,  in  charge 
of  the  Kent  division,  First  and  Second  districts,  and  J.  R.  Sexton 
has  been  transferred  from  Meadville,  Pa.,  to  Huntington,  Ind., 
in  charge  of  the  Marion  division.  First  and  Second  districts,  and 
the  Chicago  division. 

Purchasing 

W.  A.  Summerhays,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
with   headquarters   at   Chicago,   has   already   been   announced   in 

these  columns,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Chicago 
public  schools  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  In 
June.  1898,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Illinois 
Central  as  an  engineering 
apprentice  assigned  to 
track  work,  and  in  1900 
he  became  section  fore- 
man. The  following  year 
he  was  appointed  general 
foreman  of  construction 
and  later  in  the  same 
year  became  assistant 
general  storekeeper.  In 
May.  1910,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  store- 
keeper of  the  same  road, 
which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  assistant 
purchasing  agent. 


W.  A.  Summerhays 


Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

Charles  W.  Breed,  office  engineer  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  captain  in  the  Engi- 
neer Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

W.  G.  Arn,  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Illinois  Central  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  captain  adjutant 
Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Charles  L.  Bent,  inspector  of  passenger  train  and  station  serv- 
ice of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed major  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
IT.  S.  Army. 


A.    E.   Matnchester 


OBITUARY 

Joseph  l-rank  McDoel,  joint  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  &  Louisville  and  the  Michigan  Central,  died  at  his 
home  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  April  30,  age  80  years.  He  was  a 
brother  of  William  Henry  McDoel,  for  many  years  president 
of    the    Alonon. 

Albert  E.  Manchester,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  died   at  his  home  in  that  city  May  4,  age  70  years.     He 

was  born  February  12, 
1847,  at  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1864  as 
an  apprentice  in  the 
mechanical  department 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul.  Con- 
secutively he  was  for 
five  years  a  machinist  at 
Milwaukee,  for  17  years 
a  roundhouse  foreman 
at  various  points  along 
the  line,  for  two  years 
general  foreman  of  the 
locomotive  department, 
and  for  four  years  di- 
vision master  mechanic 
for  the  southwest  dis- 
trict, including  both  car 
and  locomotive  depart- 
ments. On  April  1,  1893, 
he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  motive  power  for  this  company,  and  on 
June  15,  1901,  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  system.  In  recognition  of  his 
long  and  faithful  service,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
SO  years,  he  was  recently  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power. 

James  Robert  Wood,  formerly  for  32  years  at  the  head  of 
the  passenger  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who 
retired  in  March,  1913,  died  on  May  3  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Wood  was  born  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1843.  and  be- 
gan railway  work  in 
1869  as  secretary  to  the 
superintendent  at  Cres- 
ton,  Iowa,  of  the  Bur- 
lington &  Missouri 
River,  now  a  part  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  From  this 
position  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  trainmaster, 
which  he  held  until 
1871,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  west- 
ern passenger  agent  of 
the  same  road,  with  of- 
fice at  Chicago.  In  1873 
he  became  general 
ticket  agent  of  the 
same  road,  in  Nebraska 
and  then  for  a  short 
time  was  western  land  and  passenger  agent.  His  next 
position  was  general  agent  of  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Chicago  &  West  Michigan,  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  in  1878  he  returned 
to  Chicago  as  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same 
road.  A  few  months  later  he  went  to  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  as  general  passenger  agent  of  that  system. 
He  remained  in  this  position  until  .April.  1881.  when  he  was 
appointed  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  on  June  1,  1903,  was  promoted  to  passenger  traffic 
manager,  from  which  position  he  retired  on  March  1. 
1913. 


J.  R.  Wood 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  asking  prices  on  30  Mallet  type 
locomotives. 

The  United  States  Government  has  ordered  one  six-wheel  lo- 
comotive from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Southern  R.\ilway  has  ordered  2  eight-wheel  switching 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  25  eight-wheel  switching 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  20  Mallet  (2-8-8-2) 
type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  American  Railroad  of  Porto  Rico  has  ordered  2  six- 
wheel  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Alapaeff  Mining  Company  (Russia)  has  ordered  9 
six-wheel  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Western  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company,  Denver, 
Col.,  has  ordered  one  four-wheel  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works. 

The  International  Engineering  &  Trading  Company 
(Russia)  has  ordered  2  six-wheel  switching  locomotives  from 
the  Baldwwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Lindeteves  Stokvis  (of  the  Dutch  East  Indies)  has  ordered 
one  eight-wheel  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. This  locomotive  will  have  9^  by  14-inch  cylinders,  and 
will  weigh  33,000  lb. 

The  Paris  Orleans  Railway  has  ordered  50  Mikado  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  lo- 
comotives will  have  597  by  711  mm.  cylinders,  will  weigh  200,000 
lb.,  and  will  be  equipped  with  superheaters. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  have  ordered  35  Santa  Fe 
type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
These  locomotives  will  have  30  by  32-in.  cylinders,  will  weigh 
420,000  lb.,  and  will  be  equipped  with  surperheaters.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  have  also  ordered  10  Mallet  (0-8-8-0)  type 
and  25  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

FREIGHT  CARS 

The  New  York  Central  has  issued  inquiries  for  1,000  50-ton 
gondola   cars. 

The  Russian  Government  is  securing  prices  on  3,000_or  more 
four-wheel,    1,200    pood    cars. 

The  Boynton  Refining  Company  has  ordered  25  tank  cars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  reported  as  having  ordered 
4  gondola  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — An  order  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  25  all-steel  cars  of  200,000  lb.  capacity  each  has 
been  received  by  the  Altoona  shops.  The  cars  are  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  will  be  used  to  carry 
heavy  gun  trucks  and  armor  plate  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works  to  the  seaboard. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Illinois  Central  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  71  passenger 
cars. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  North  American  Car  Company  has  ordered  from  Jo- 
seph T.  Ryerson  &  Sons  punched  plates  for  30  tank  cars,  213  tons. 

The  Pullman  Company  has  ordered  615  tons  of  steel  from 
the  Kenwood  Bridge  Company  for  buildings  E  and  C  at  the  re- 
pair shops  in  St.  Louis. 
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The  Okonite  Company,  Chicago,  recently  moved  its  New  York 
office  to  the  Astor  Trust  building,  501  Fifth  avenue. 

The  general  office  of  the  Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  changed  from  the  First  National 
Bank  building  to  1207  Fulton  building. 

The  Pittsburgh  Forge  &  Iron  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  its  general  offices  on  May  1  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  building.  Seventh  avenue  and  Smithfield  street. 

B.  T.  Bectel,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office 
of  the  Mark  Manufacturing  Company,  Evanston,  111.,  since  1912 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  sales  for  this 
company,  with  headquarters  at  Evanston. 

Announcement  was  made  in  last  week's  issue  that  Harry  C. 
Quest,  for  a  numlier  of  years  a  representative  of  paint  and  var- 
nish companies  in  the  railway  supply  field,  had  associated  him- 
self with  A.  A.  Ridgway, 
under  the  firm  name  of 
Ridgway-Quest  Company 
to  manufacture  paints 
and  varnishes,  at  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Quest  has 
been  elected  president  of 
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H.    C.    Quest 


this  company.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  railway 
supply  business  in  1901 
with  the  Heath  &  Milli- 
gan  Company,  Chicago, 
and  since  then  has  been 
engaged  in  the  sale  of 
paints  and  varnishes  to 
the  railways,  car  com- 
panies and  allied  indus- 
tries. The  new  plant  of 
the  Ridgway-Quest  Com- 
pany has  been  especially 
equipped  for  the  produc- 
tion of  these  materials 
for  the  railway  field.   Mr. 

Quest  will  cover  the   entire   United   States.     Branch   offices   will 
be  established  in  New  York  City  and  Denver,  Colo. 

G.  A.  Cooper  of  the  copy  service  department  of  the  Simmons- 
Boardman  Publishing  Company,  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
a  representative  in  the  railroad  department  of  the  United  States 
Graphite   Company,   with   headquarters   at   Chicago. 

Richard  A.  Van  Houten,  for  the  past  four  years  sales  agent 
of  the  Sellers  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  plant  at  May  fair  (Chicago),  where  he 
will  have  complete  charge  of  manufacturing  operations. 

The  American  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Charles  S.  Vought  as  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  sales.  Mr.  Vought  was  formerly  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  order  department  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  and 
has  been  associated  with  the  American  Steel  Export  Company 
for  some  time. 

In  order  to  supply  more  readily  the  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  S  K  F  Ijearings  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  S  K  F  Ball 
Bearing  Company,  of  California,  Inc.,  has  been  organized.  The 
main  office  of  this  company  under  the  direction  of  A.  M. 
MacLaren  has  been  opened  in  San  Francisco  at  341  Larkin 
street.  At  this  office  a  large  and  assorted  stock  of  bearings  will 
be  carried,  and  the  engineering  services  of  the  company  will  be 
available. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  held  on  May  3,  to 
elect  a  successor  to  its  late  president,  James  Buchanan  Brady, 
John  D.  Hurley,  vice-president,  was  elected  president.  R.  S. 
Cooper,  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  this  company,  has 
been  elected  vice-president,  succeeding  Mr.  Hurley.     Robert  T. 
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Scott,    manager    of    the    company's    Pittsburgh    office,    has    been 
elected  a  director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

L.  R.  Pomeroy,  consulting  engineer,  with  ofifice  at  30  Church 
street.  New  York,  died  suddenly  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Pom- 
eroy had  been  in  the  railway  and   railway  supply  business   for 

more  than  35  years,  and 
had  a  very  wide  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  born 
at  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  in 
1.S57,  and  was  educated 
at  Irving  Institute,  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  Y.  From 
1880  to  1886  he  was  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of 
the  Suburban  Rapid 
Transit  Company  of 
New  York,  and  then  for 
nine  years  he  was  with 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, introducing  basic 
boiler  steel  for  locomo- 
tives and  special  forg- 
ings.  Subsequently  he 
engaged  in  the  same  kind 
of  work  with  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Company  and 
the  Latrobe  Steel  Com- 
pany jointly.  For  three 
years  ti)  1902  he  was  as.sistant  general  manager  of  the  Schenec- 
tady Locomotive  Works,  and  then  for  six  years  represented  in 
the  railway  field  the  General  Electric  Company.  Then  he  went 
to  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting-  Company,  and  afterwards 
to  J.  G.  White  &  Co.  as  chief  engineer  of  the  railway  and  in- 
dustrial divisions.  In  June,  1914,  he  was  appointed  manager  of 
the  New  York  .sales  office  of  the  United  States  Light  &  Heating 
Company,   and   later  opened  an   office  as   consulting  engineer. 


L.    R.    Pomeroy 


Railway  Contractors  Offer  Services  to  Government 

N.  D.  Ely,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  went  to  the  War  Department 
with  Senator  Kenyon  Tuesday  and  offered  Secretary  Baker  the 
plants  and  trained  railroad  construction  forces  of  the  Walsh 
Construction  Company  and  McCarthy  Improvement  Company 
of  Davenport,  and  the  Dunn-McCarthy  Construction  Company 
of  Chicago  for  service  in  the  United  States,  France,  Russia  or 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Ely  said  the  three  companies  owned  the  largest 
railroad  construction  organisation  in  the  country. 


All  Hess-Bright  Stock  Now  American  Owned 

In  line  with  plans  made  last  autumn  when  certain  New  York 
interests,  including  the  National  City  Bank  and  Messrs.  Brown 
Bros.,  bankers  of  New  York,  who  were  previously  interested  in 
the  S  K  F  Ball  Bearing  Company,  also  acquired  an  interest 
in  the  Hess-Bright  Manufacturing  Company  of  Philadelphia,  it 
is  now  announced  that  plans  have  been  perfected  for  a  closer  co- 
operation between  these  two  concerns  in  the  ball  bearing  industry. 

The  affairs  of  the  two  companies  will  be  administered  by  a 
recently  formed  New  York  corporation,  the  S  K  F  Administra- 
tive Company,  of  1  Wall  street.  The  board  of  this  company  con- 
sists of  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank ;  Thatcher  Brown,  of  Brown  Bros. ;  F.  B.  Kirkbride,  S. 
Wingquist,  Axel  Carlander;  Marcus  Wallenberg,  a  well  known 
banker  of  Sweden,  and  B.  G.  Prytz,  who  as  president  of  the 
S  K  F  Ball  Bearing  Company  has  been  active  in  bringing  about 
the  fusion  between  his  company  and  the  Hess-Bright  company. 
Mr.  Prytz  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Administrative 
company. 

Simultaneouslv  Budd  D.  Gray,  of  the  Hess-Bright  company 
has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Philadelphia  company,  and  will 
become  technical  advisor  to  the  New  York  corporation,  which 
will  thus  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  its  various  in- 
terests. At  the  board  meeting  of  the  Hess-Bright  company  on 
May  8,  B.  G.  Prytz  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Gray  as  president. 

The  S  K  F  .Administrative  Company  is  extending  the  manu- 
facturing facilities  of  both  the  Philadelphia  and  Hartford  plants, 
and  the  demand  for  the  company's  products  continues  to  be  so 
far  in  excess  of  the  present  supply  that  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  immediatelv  make  additions  both  to  the  S  K  F  and 


Hess-Bright  factories,  in  spite  of  the  present  building  costs. 
The  closer  co-operation  between  the  two  companies  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  action  of  the  American  Hess-Bright  stock- 
holders in  buying  out  the  German  minority  interest  in  the  Hess- 
Bright  company  shortly  before  the  break  with  Germany,  whereby 
all  the  stock  came  into  American  hands  at  what  is  reported  to 
have  been  a  very  favorable  price   for  the  purchasers. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Heating  Appliances.— A  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Gold 
Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  describes  that 
company'.s  thermostatic  heat  regulating  system  for  public  build- 
ings,  etc. 

Push  Button  Specialties  for  small  power  and  light  wiring, 
and  remote  control  switches  for  industrial  motors  are  described 
in  catalogue  No.  8,  issued  by  the  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Oxy-Illuminating  Gas  Apparatus.— Bulletin  101,  recently 
issued  by  the  Bradford-Ackermann  Corporation,  New  York,  is 
a  four-page  folder  illustrating  and  describing  the  "Astra"  oxy- 
illuminating  low  pressure  gas  apparatus  designed  for  lead  burn- 
ing purposes. 

Rivet  Cutting  Gun. — The  Rivet  Cutting  Gun  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  recently  issued  a  catalogue  describing  its  so- 
called  rivet  cutting  gun,  a  pneumatic  tool  for  cutting  rivets.  The 
booklet  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the  gun  in  use  in 
cutting  rivets  on  freight  cars,  etc. 

Direct  Current  Motors  from  V/i  hp.  to  40  hp.  are  described 
and  listed  in  the  Bulletin  No.  1,000  of  the  Eck  Dynamo  &  Motor 
Company,  Belleville,  N.  J.  The  motors  included  are  known  as 
type  D,  commutating  poles,  ventilated  by  internal  fans  and 
equipped  with   self-alining  ball  bearings. 

Pipe  Taplets,  which  include  all  kinds  of  conduit  fittings,  are 
listed  and  described  in  a  24-page  bulletin  issued  by  Hart  & 
Hegeman  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  con- 
duit fittings  under  the  above  trade  name  are  manufactured  by 
the  H.  T.   Paiste  Company,   Philadelphia. 

How  to  Know  and  Have  Good  Lighting  is  the  title  of  a  50- 
page  booklet  on  indirect  lighting  issued  by  the  National  X-Ray 
Reflector  Company,  Chicago.  The  applications  of  indirect  light- 
ing with  X-Ray  reflectors  to  widely  different  classes  of  illumina- 
tion problems  are  described  and  elaborately  illustrated  in  this 
booklet. 

Flood  Lighting. — The  Crouse-Hinds  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  issued  bulletin  No.  302,  20  pages,  describing  its  Im- 
perial flood  light  projectors  and  Imperial  reflectors.  Several 
different  types  suitable  for  various  locations  on  railways  are  de- 
scribed with  tables  and  diagrams  giving  principal  dimensions, 
weights,   prices,   etc. 

Pneumatic  Tools. — The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York, 
has  recently  issued  two  new  catalogues  as  follows:  Form  3311, 
covering  Imperial  Type  X  Duplex  steam  driven  compressors 
suitable  for  general  industrial  application  of  compressed  air. 
The  catalogue  gives  tables  of  sizes  and  capacities,  and  is  thor- 
oughly illustrated  to  show  the  machine  in  detail.  Form  8507 
covers  Little  David  pneumatic  drills.  A  large  number  of  various 
types  and  models  are  shown  with  recommendations  as  to  the 
particular  character  of  work  for  which  they  are  adapted.  Each 
tool  is  illustrated,  and  the  several  tables  give  the  sizes  and  ca- 
pacity of  each  tool. 

Texaco  at  Home  and  Abroad. — The  Texas  Company  has  is- 
sued a  very  attractive  48-page  booklet,  9  by  12  in.  in  size,  telling 
about  the  Texas  Company,  what  it  does  and  where  and  with 
what  efficiency  its  Texaco  products  are  used.  In  the  book,  ac- 
cording to  its  preface,  the  company  has  "endeavored  to  sketch 
lightly  with  pen  and  pencil  some  of  the  interesting  items  about 
our  business."  Each  page  is  devoted  to  an  interesting  phase  of 
the  company's  business,  some  of  them  dealing,  for  example,  with 
gathering  the  oil,  transporting  the  oil.  the  refinery,  Texaco  in 
Panama,  selling  to  the  railroads,  the  dreadnaught,  the  fastest 
boat  in  the  world ;  Texaco  products  in  distant  China,  etc.  Each 
page  is  illustrated  with  a  single  neatly  done  sketch  showing  an 
appropriate  scene. 
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Chicago  Union  Station  Company. — This  company  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  W.  J.  Newman  Company,  contractors, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  the  wrecking  and  removing  of  all  buildings 
and  other  obstructions  in  ihe  block  bounded  by  Adams,  Canal 
and  Ginton  streets  and  Jackson  Boulevard,  the  site  of  the 
new  head  house  of  the  new  station.  Completion  of  this  work 
is  required  by  September  2,   1917. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — This  company 
has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  new  freight  house  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio.  The  structure  will  be  of  brick  and  concrete  con- 
struction, 40  ft.  wide  and  260  ft.  long.  The  cost  is  placed  at 
$30,000. 

Elk  Fork. — Incorporated  in  Kentucky  with  $25,000  capital  and 
headquarters  at  Lexington,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  40-mile  coal  and 
timber  railroad  in  Morgan  and  Elliott  counties.  The  incorpo- 
rators include :  W.  S.  Whiting,  Elizabethton,  Tenn. ;  H.  M.  Col- 
lins, Frankfort,  Ky. ;  W.  R.  Snyder,  and  J.  F.  Caywood,  Lexing- 
ton, and  G.  McLeod,  Versailles,  Ky. 

Great  Northern. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
Brown,  Leahy  &  Eraser  for  the  grading  for  new  receiving  and 
classification  yards  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.  About  15  miles  of  track 
will  be  laid  in  connection  with  the  work.  The  yards  at  Wolf 
Point,  Mont.,  will  also  be  graded  and  new  rail  will  be  laid. 
Contracts  for  new  buildings  at  this  point  were  let  to  W.  F. 
Hill,  Superior,  Wis.  The  cost  of  this  and  some  miscellaneous 
improvement  work  in  this  vicinity  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 

New  York  Central. — The  Hudson  River  Connecting  Railroad 
Corporation's  application  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  permission 
to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Hudson  river  about  11  miles  south 
of  Albany,  and  1  8/10  miles  south  of  Castleton,  has  been  ap- 
proved, and  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  combination  steel  truss  and 
plate  girder  superstructure,  carried  on  steel  and  concrete  piers. 
The  bridge  will  have  two  spans,  one  of  600  ft.,  full  or  556  ft. 
clear,  and  another  of  405  ft.  total  or  371  ft.  clear,  with  a  vertical 
clearance  of  139  ft.  at  the  center  of  the  spans.  It  is  understood 
that  construction  work  on  the  new  bridge  will  be  pushed  to 
early  completion. 

Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation. — This  company 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Grant  Smith  Company,  Portland, 
Ore.,  for  filling  three  long  trestles  near  Weston,  Ore.,  on  the 
Pendleton-Walla  Walla  division.    The  contract  price  is  $110,000. 

Salt  Lake  &  Utah. — Contracts  have  been  awarded  by  this 
company  for  a  new  line  running  from  Hunter,  Utah,  about  six 
miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City  to  Pleasant  Green,  involving  nine 
miles  of  new  construction.  Work  has  already  been  started,  and 
it  is  planned  to  rush  it  towards  completion  before  winter  sets 
in.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  between  $300,000  and  $400,000. 

South  Florida  Interurban. — This  company  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Arizona,  it  is  said,  and  has  filed  its  charter 
at  Tallahassee,  Fla.  The  plans  call  for  building  an  interurban 
line  from  Melbourne,  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  west  to  Haines 
City,  with  a  connection  north  via  St.  Cloud  and  Orlando  to 
Sanford,  about  130  miles.  It  is  understood  that  the  work  will 
be  carried  out  this  year.  The  line  is  eventually  to  be  extended 
to  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  C.  D.  Brenner,  president;  J.  H. 
Bowling,  vice-president,  and  W.  Hall,  secretary.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  company  are  at  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 

Texas  Roads. — Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  grading 
and  bridging  of  a  line  extending  from  Dayton,  Tex.,  through  Mt. 
Bellview,  and  into  the  Goose  Creek  oil  fields,  23  miles.  The 
grading  will  average  7,500  cu.  yd.  to  the  mile ;  the  maximum  grade 
will  be  0.3  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  curve  2  deg.  There  will 
be  about  30  wooden  bridges.  A  depot  and  other  terminal  facil- 
ities will  be  built  at  Goose  Creek.  The  line  will  be  practically 
an  extension  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  officers  of  which 
are  incorporators  of  the  new  road.  R.  S.  Sterling,  president,  928 
Chronicle  building,  Houston,  Tex.     (March  30,  p.  725.) 
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Catskill  Mountain. — Eli  Joseph,  of  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New 
'i  ork,  who  bid  $28,300  for  tlic  Catskill  Mountain  Railroad  at 
aticticm  reci-nlly,  has  turned  n\^■r  his  obligation  to  E.  E.  Olcott, 
president  of  the  Hudson  Ri\ir  I  );i\  I.inc,  and  George  H.  Beacli. 
Jo.seph  assigned  his  bid  for  $1,000.  A  new  corporation  is  be- 
ing formed  to  take  over  the  Catskill  Mountain,  ,  Otis  and 
Catskill  &  Tannersville  roads,  and  operate  them  as  one  system. 
Passenger  service  will  start  with  the  opening  of  the  Day  Line 
steamer  service  to  New  York. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — President  L.  F.  Loree  at  the  annual 
stockholders'  meeting  on  May  8,  said  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  dividend  was  jeopardized.  He  added  that 
income  from  the  coal  department  should  make  up  any  de- 
ficiency from  the  operating  end.  Mr.  Loree  said  that  the 
coal  department  was  now  selling  only  from  month  to  month, 
whereas  a  year  ago  it  was  selling  under  old  contracts  made 
when  prices  were  lower,  and  that  production  had  been  restored 
to  the  old  level.  If  the  full  15  per  cent  rate  increase  applied 
for  is  granted,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson's  net  earnings  would 
be  put  back  where  they  were  before  the  great  increase  in 
costs. 

Marshall  &  East  Texas. — This  road  which  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Receiver  Bryan  Snyder  since  February,  1917.  has 
been  ordered  sold  at  foreclosure  on  July  3  at  the  upset  price 
of  $500,000. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — The  Mercantile  Trust  Company 
has  filed  an  intervening  petition  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  the  receivership  suit  against  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  to  recover  $128,375.34,  which  the  trust  company  alleges 
is  due  on  a  loan.  The  petition  states  that  the  bank  on  May 
1,  1913,  loaned  the  railroad  company  $578,000,  secured  by 
bonds.  September  1,  1914,  a  second  loan  of  $380,000  was  made. 
The  sum  sued  for,  the  petition  states,  is  the  balance  on  the 
second  loan,  plus  unpaid  interest.  The  petition  also  asks  that 
the  trust  company's  rights  be  protected  regarding  the  first  loan 
in  the  reorganization  plan  of  the  railroad's  finances. 

Nevada  Short  Line. — This  12-mile  road  operating  between 
Rochester,  Nev.,  and  Oreana,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Harry  J.  Humphrey,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  as  receiver. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Governor  McCall  has 
signed  the  "Five  Per  Cent"  bill.  The  bill  validates  acts  of  the 
New  Haven,  particularly  some  of  its  purchases,  and  provides 
that  it  may  pay  a  5  per  cent  dividend  on  its  stock. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  dismissed  a  bill  in  equity  filed  by 
Ralph  S.  Bartlett  and  other  minority  stockholders  for  per- 
mission to  bring  suit  for  $102,000,000  in  the  name  of  the  corpo- 
ration against  directors  who  served  from  1904  to  1909  for 
alleged  illegal  expenditure  in  acquiring  railroads,  street  rail- 
ways and  shipping  enterprises  in  New  England  to  stifle  com- 
petition. 

The  Connecticut  House  has  passed  a  Senate  bill  amending 
the  charter  of  the  New  Haven  so  that  it  may  issue  $50,000,000 
of  7  per  cent  preferred  bonds,  which,  as  the  railroads'  com- 
mittee chairman  explained,  were  necessary  for  financing  the 
road,  in  order  to  meet  a  floating  indebtedness  of  $45,000,000 
next  April.  These  outstanding  notes  will  not  be  renewed  by 
the   bankers   holding   them. 

Norfolk  Southern.— Stockholders  of  this  company  have  author- 
ized the  issuance  of  notes  aggregating  $1,000,000.  all  but 
$174,000  of  which  will  be  invested  in  equipment  that  has  al- 
ready been  ordered.  The  $174,000  will  be  used  to  retire 
Raleigh  &  Southport  Railway  bonds  which  mature  soon.  The 
new  notes  to  be  issued  will  mature  in  three  years  and  will  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

Tennessee  Central.— Receiving  no  bids  at  the  third  attempt  to 
sell  this  road  at  auction.  Special  Master  Doak  has  postponed 
the  sale  until  June  2. 
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One    of    the    pleasant    aspects    of    the    grim    activities    of 
war    is    the   patriotic    fervor    with    which    so   many   public 
jj.     .  .  officers  rise  to  new  levels  of  duty  and 

blocking  independence.     All  of  us,  if  we  catch 

the  the   right   spirit,    subjugate   our   petty 

Came  selfishness  in  a  way  that  does  us  good. 

But  glaring  exceptions  still  persist. 
Governor  James  E.  Ferguson,  of  Texas,  distinguishes  him- 
self at  this  time  by  proposing  a  "full  crew"  law — and  two 
subservient  legislative  committees  have  approved  it.  Lau- 
rence B.  Finn,  chairman  of  the  Kentucky  State  Railroad 
Commission,  in  a  long  statement  concerning  the  railroads' 
proposed  15  i>er  cent  increase  in  freight  rates — a  statement 
filled  with  errors  and  deceptive  half-truths — finds  nothing 
more  appropriate  to  sa}-  than  that  the  government,  borrow- 
ing money  at  3  per  cent,  ought  to  provide  the  supplies  that 
the  railroads  so  sorely  need.  This  he  proposes  in  order  to 
avoid  allowing  the  railroads  to  replenish  their  funds  by 
increasing  their  freight  rates.  He  tells  of  their  big  receipts  in 
1916  and  is  utterly  silent  concerning  their  big  losses  in 
1917.  He  says  that  the  proposed  increase  will  amount  to  a 
million  dollars  a  day  (in  the  United  States,  not  in  Ken- 
tucky) and  forgets  that  expenses  are  going  to  increase  more 
than  that.  Governor  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  in  the  same  class  with  Governor  Ferguson;  not  as 
a  positive  proposer  of  wasteful  legislation,  but  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  progress.  It  is  his  duty  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  "full-crew"  law;  but  at  last  account  he  stood 
like  a  rock  in  defense  of  the  labor  unions'  right  to  have  a  law 
simply  because  they  want  it.  There  is  still  hope  that  reason 
may  prevail  in  the  legislature.  In  Texas  there  is  a  senator, 
Mr.  Henderson,  member  of  the  Senate  Committee,  who  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  governor.  In  a  vigorous  minority 
report  he  shows  up  the  absurdity  of  the  full-crew  proposition. 


Never  before  have  the  railways  been  confronted  with  a 
situation  such  as  is  now  presented  by  the  rapidly  increas- 
P     ,  P  J  ^ng  price  of  fuel.     Although  the  fuel 

Fuel  Economy  and  j^  consumed  by  the  locomotive  and  its 
the  Transportation  use  is  directly  under  the  control  of 
Department  *^^  fireman,  those  who  control  the 
movement  of  the  locomotive  can  do 
much  to  conserve  it.  With  the  estimated  increase  in  the  cost 
of  fuel  amounting  to  over  $100,000,000,  everv  depart- 
ment in  the  railroad  organization  must  co-operate  in  con- 


serving it.  The  transportation  department  is  in  a  position 
to  help  materially.  Locomotives  should  not  be  called  for 
their  trains  too  far  in  advance  of  the  time  of  departure. 
When  the  trains  are  once  on  the  road,  the  despatcher  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  them  moving  and  eliminate  as 
many  stops  as  possible.  Locomotives  should  not  be  over- 
loaded, as  both  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  and  of  the 
service  will  be  sacrificed.  A  careful  determination  should 
l)e  made  of  the  most  economical  speed  at  which  to  operate 
the  trains;  fuel,  of  course,  being  only  one  of  the  factors 
involved.  Some  roads  have  been  able  to  operate  success- 
fully with  locomotives  assigned  to  regular  crews  and  have 
found  a  material  saving  in  fuel  as  compared  to  the  pooled 
system;  also  better  service  has  been  obtained  from  the  loco- 
motives. This  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  engine 
crews  take  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
locomotives  and  are  more  careful  about  reporting  defects. 
Those  roads  which  operate  exclusively  on  the  pooled  system 
can  only  obtain  as  good  results  by  thorough  terminal  inspec- 
tions and  more  careful  instruction  and  supervision  of  the 
engine  crews  in  the  economical  use  of  fuel.  In  the  make-up 
of  way  freights,  care  should  be  taken  to  group  the  cars  so 
that  they  may  be  removed  from  the  train  with  the  least 
amount  of  switching  and  effort  by  the  road  engine.  These 
are  some  of  the  more  important  things  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, but  are  only  a  few  of  the  items  which  should  be 
watched  in  the  interest  not  only  of  fuel  economy,  but  of 
more  efficient  operation. 


The  New  York  Tribune,  in  its  usually  carefully  written 
Finance  and  Economics  columns,  in  commenting  on  the 
railroads'  rate  case  in  its  issue  of  May 
]  5 ,  makes  the  following  statement : 


A  Misleading 

Comparison  of 

Earnings 


Meanwhile  March  reports  of  the  earnings  of 
the  100  largest  railroads  in  the  country  show 
that  the  operating  income  of  44  of  them  was 
larger  than   in   March,   1916,   •  •  «  • 

Stated  in  this  way,  this  is  an  unweighted  average  that  is 
entirely  misleading.  There  are  115  roads  over  300  miles 
in  length  which  have  reported  their  March  earnings  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Sixty  of  these  roads 
show  decreases  in  operating  income  in  March,  1917,  as 
compared  with  March,  1916,  and  55  show  increases.  In 
other  words,  for  the  entire  115  the  proportion  showing  in- 
creases is  about  the  same  as  for  the  Tribune's  100,  but  the 
60  roads  showing  decreases  operate  a  total  of  128,000  miles, 
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in  round  numbers,  and  tin-  55  roads  sliowing  increases  oper- 
ate less  than  S7,()()0  miles  of  line.  Instead  of  nearly  as 
much  railroail  siiowinu;  increases  as  showing  decreases,  about 
5^)  per  cent  more  railroad  mileage  shows  decrea.ses  than  in- 
creases; and  the  amounts  of  increases  and  decreases  are  even 
further  from  what  the  Tribune's  statement  would  suggest 
than  is  the  mileage.  The  sum  of  all  the  increases  amounts 
to  $5,18(1,000  and  the  sum  of  all  the  decreases  amounts  to 
:f !,>,()!(), 000.  It  is  true  that  against  the  March  expenses 
of  some  of  the  roads  are  charged  the  full  three  months'  in- 
creases in  trainmen's  wages  under  the  agreed  settlement  of 
the  Adamson  law  and  therefore  if  .April  and  the  other 
months  of  the  calendar  year  \'-)\l  were  no  worse  in  com- 
parison with  corresjxjnding  months  of  19 1()  than  was  March, 
1917,  the  actual  difference  for  the  calendar  year  would  not 
be  as  great  as  indicated  l)y  the  March  figures;  but  the  facts 
are  that  with  certain  exceptions  in  the  case  of  a  few  roads, 
April,  1917,  compared  less  favorably  actually  with  the  previ- 
ous .April  than  did  March,  1917,  with  the  previous  March. 
The  'J'ribune's  discussion  of  the  rate  case  was  in  connection 
with  a  discussion  of  the  current  prices  of  railroad  companies' 
stocks,  the  argument  being  that  they  were  selling  probably 
below  their  intrinsic  value.  This  is  very  doubtful.  From 
a  general  study  of  present  railroad  conditions,  it  would 
appear  far  more  like!)'  that  even  now  the  great  majority  of 
railroad  stocks  are  selling  on  a  basis  of  the  rate  increase 
being  granted  in  full.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement,  but  they  are  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule,  and  so  far  from  having  discounted  an  ad- 
verse decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it 
would  appear  much  more  likely  that  even  present  low  prices 
discount  a  favorable  decision. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND   THE 
THIS  WAR 


RAILWAYS   IN 


Repwjrt  on 

Mount  Union 

Collision 


The  report  on  the  Mount  Union  collision  of  February  27 
last,  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  fills  21  pages,  and  con- 
tains a  few  details  not  given  in  our  re- 
port published  March  9.  These  are 
noted  in  another  column  of  this  issue. 
The  government  inspector's  explanation 
of  the  puzzle  of  Engineman  Cook's  fatal  error  is  that  the 
signal  light  was  green  but  that  he  was  expecting  to  find  it 
white  and  he  "observed  what  he  was  expecting  to  see."  As 
we  know  of  no  law  of  psychic  science  which  will  afford  any 
better  explanation,  this  will  have  to  be  accepted.  The  in- 
spector's first  recommendation  is  that  the  railroad's  flagging 
rule,  which  consists  of  only  five  lines,  be  amplified,  for 
greater  safety;  but  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  foremost  railway  officers  have  been  trying  faithfully  for 
30  years  to  make  this  supposed  improvement,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  on  anything,  or  to  feel  much  satisfaction 
in  the  most  detailed  rules  that  have  been  tried.  For  the  flag- 
man to  depend  on  a  semaphore  to  stop  a  train — even  when 
he  knows  that  the  semaphore  indicates  stop — is  declared  to 
be  a  dangerous  practice;  though  it  is  a  fact,  we  believe,  that 
on  one  prominent  road  this  practice  is  permitted  by  rule 
(not  by  silent  acquiescence,  as  the  report  intimates).  The 
concluding  recommendation  is  for  the  general  use  of  auto- 
matic train  stops.  This  is  not  new.  It  is  commendable  as 
definitely  recognizing  that  no  stop  apparatus  can  be  accept- 
able until  it  is  tested,  in  exacting  service,  by  the  railroads; 
the  responsibility  is  on  the  roads,  not  on  the  government.  The 
report  is  like  the  latest  deliverances  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  in  treating  this  point  in  the  most  general  and  super- 
ficial way,  ignoring  its  enormous  difficulties.  The  British 
inspectors,  at  the  present  time,  excuse  themselves  for  de- 
ferring the  problem  because  of  the  stress  of  war  conditions. 
Possibly  that  argument  may  be  as  sound  in  this  country  as 
in  England;  but  in  either  country.  Mount  Union  disasters 
are  likely  to  be  as  frequent  in  w'ar  times  as  in  peace,  unless 
the  speeds  of  trains  are  greatly   reduced. 


Till',  public  and  j)ul)lic  officials  are  looking  scjuarely  in 
the  face  the  facts  as  to  the  general  situation  {)roduced  by 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  great  war.  They 
arc  rai>ing  money  and  men  on  a  scale  heretofore  undreamed 
of  to  inable  this  country  to  play  its  part  in  the  terrible  conflict. 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  will  have  during  the 
war  a  vitally  important  function  to  perform.  Will  not  the 
piibHc  and  its  representatives  face  the  facts  regarding  the 
railway  situation  as  intelligently  and  resolutely  as  they  are 
confronting  the  truth  regarding  the  general  situation? 

The  conditions  which  have  develoi)ed  in  the  railway  field 
and  their  causes  may  be  briefly  outlined.  The  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  and  the  one  immediately  following  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conflict  in  Europe  were  financially  the  two 
worst  in  the  history  of  our  railways  since  the  panic  days  of  the 
'9()s.  During  those  two  years  it  was  necessary  to  curtail  expen- 
ditures for  maintenance,  improvements  and  additions  almost 
as  much  as  was  physically  possible.  Then  came  suddenly 
and  without  warning  a  little  more  than  a  year  of  feverish 
and  largely  artificial  prosperity.  The  total  traffic  and  earn- 
ings increased  abnormally.  It  was  impossible  to  get  enough 
materials,  supplies  and  labor  for  adequate  maintenance,  and 
in  consequence  the  nominal  net  return  earned  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  on  June  30,  1916,  surpassed  all  records.  Then,  sudden- 
ly, before  it  was  practicable  to  make  up  any  deferred  mainte- 
nance, there  began  a  series  of  unexampled  advances  in  prices 
and  wages.  In  consequence,  increases  in  taxes  and  expenses  of 
operation  speedily  caught  up  with  and  passed  on  most  roads 
the  previous  increases  in  earnings.  Expenses  and  taxes  still 
are  increasing  faster  on  practically  all  roads  than  earnings, 
and  with  present  freight  and  passenger  rates  the  net  operating 
income  of  the  railways  as  a  whole  would  soon  be  down  to 
and  even  low-er  than  it  was  in  1914  and  1915.  The  evidence 
introduced  last  week  in  Washington  by  witnesses  for  the 
railways  showed  that  a  general  increase  of  15  per  cent  in 
freight  rates  would  be  much  less  than  sufficient  on  most 
roads  to  offset  increases  in  wages,  prices  and  taxes  which 
already  have  occurred. 

The  facilities  of  the  railways  had  proved  inadequate  to 
the  demands  made  upon  them  before  this  country  entered 
the  war.  This  was  not  because  the  railways  were  not  able 
to  handle  an  increased  traffic.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  on  June  30,  1916,  they  handled  forty-two  billion 
ton  miles  of  freight  traffic  more  than  they  did  in  the  fiscal 
}car  1913,  which  was  the  record  year  before  that,  and  in  the 
calendar  year  ended  December  31,,  1916,  they  made  another 
record  by  handling  approximately  tw'enty-three  billion  ton 
miles  of  freight  traffic  more  than  they  did  in  the  fiscal  year 
1916.  And  the  total  traffic  moved  has  continued  to  increase. 
The  reason  why  there  is  at  present  a  record-breaking  car 
shortage  is  that  there  is  still  a  record-breaking  business. 
The  freight  traffic  moved  in  January  and  February,  the  latest 
months  for  which  figures  are  available,  surpassed  all  previ- 
ous movements  in  those  months.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
transportation  facilities,  not  because  the  railways  are  not  be- 
ing efficiently  operated,  but  because  there  is  so  much  more 
lousiness  to  handle  than  ever  before. 

The  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  war  probably  will 
cause  a  still  further  increase  in  the  traffic.  It  will,  besides, 
have  an  effect  to  which  little  consideration  has  been  given. 
It  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  railways  to  give  priority  to 
the  movement  of  government  traffic.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
give  priority  to  a  large  volume  of  traffic  of  any  kind  without 
interfering  seriously  with  the  movement  of  all  other  traffic. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  addition  of  this  government 
l)usiness  will  be  not  only  to  increase  the  amount  of  service 
which  the  railways  will  have  to  render,  but  to  interfere  with 
the  most  efficient  practicable  use  of  the  facilities  left  for  the 
handling  of  ordinary  business. 
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Tlif  managers  of  the  rail\va\s  are  fully  alive  to  the  situ- 
ation. They  realize  that  the  future  of  our  transportation 
lines  will  be  largely  determined  by  how  they  "do  their  bit" 
in  this  national  crisis.  They  have  not  waited  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  tell  them  their  duty  and  indicate  how  they  should 
do  it.  With  an  intelligence,  foresight  and  patriotism  which 
deserve  all  praise  they  have  voluntarily  formed  an  organi- 
zation for  operating  all  of  the  roads  as  a  single  system  in 
order  that,  largely  regardless  of  the  interests  of  individual 
lines,  they  may  so  utilize  all  the  available  facilities  as  to 
give  to  the  government  and  to  the  traveling  and  shipping 
public  during  this  crisis  the  best  and  most  adequate  service 
possible.  By  carrying  out  the  plan  on  which  they  have  en- 
tered they  will  not  only  increase  the  capacity  of  the  roads 
as  a  whole,  but  they  will  also,  it  is  anticipated,  effect  econ- 
omies which  will  offset  some  of  the  increases  in  expenses 
which  have  been  and  will  be  forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  conceivable,  however,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
increases  in  wages,  prices  and  taxes  which  have  occurred, 
and  are  still  going  on,  that  the  managements,  by  even  the 
most  efficient  methods,  can  anywhere  near  maintain  operat- 
ing income  without  government  aid  during  the  emergency. 
Government  aid  may  be  given,  as  it  has  been  given  to  the 
English  railways,  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  of  the  net  re- 
turn earned  before  the  war.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  asked  by  our  railways,  namely,  that  of 
an  increase  in  rates.  Just  how  long  this  assistance  will  be 
needed  or  how  large  it  ought  to  be  are  yet  to  be  determined. 
But  one  thing  may  be  stated  with  certitude.  That  is,  that 
unless  the  government  and  the  public  give  the  railways  the 
assistance  they  need  to  carry  them  through  the  present  emer- 
gency, the  roads  will  not  be  able  to  render  the  service  the 
government  and  public  will  need  to  carry  them  through  this 
emergen  c}'. 

The  main  question  involved  is  not  one  as  to  the  rights  or 
interests  of  the  railways.  The  great  matter  involved  is  the 
welfare  of  the  American  public.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  can  no  more  afford  to  refuse  to  the  railways  the  earn- 
ings they  require  to  enable  them  to  handle  the  government's 
and  the  country's  business  than  they  can  afford  to  refuse  to 
the  army  or  the  navy  the  appropriations  required  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  eft"ectively  their  operations.  The  railways 
voluntarily  have  organized  to  "do  their  bit."  Will  the  gov- 
ernment deny,  or  will  it  provide  them  with  the  means  neces- 
sarv  to  enable  them  to  do  it? 


THE  EQUIPMENT  MARKET 

CINCE  the  first  of  the  year  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  ordered  1,472  locomotives  and 
29,796  freight  cars,  as  compared  with  1,411  locomotives  and 
48,551  freight  cars  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  for- 
eign orders  in  the  same  period  this  year  have  totaled  533 
locomotives  and  14,550  freight  cars,  as  against  613  locomo- 
tives and  15,325  freight  cars  in  the  first  four  and  one-half 
months  of  1916. 

To  forecast  what  lies  ahead  for  the  equipment  market 
would  l)e  as  fruitless  under  present  conditions  as  it  is  impos- 
sible. Tliere  are  certain  elements,  however,  that  are  signifi- 
cant. The  first  is  that  the  railways  need  equipment  and 
need  it  very  badly,  both  cars  and  locomotives. 

At  the  present  time,  the  locomotive  builders  are  tied  up 
with  orders  well  into  and  possibly  beyond  the  first  quarter 
of  1918.  Despite  this  fact  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
present  situation,  orders  still  continue  to  be  placed  in  large 
quantities.  The  locomotives  reported  in  the  first  two  weeks 
of  May  totaled  no  less  than  253 — 174  for  domestic  use  and 
79  for  export.  The  indications  are  that  these  orders  will 
continue,  but,  of  course,  it  will  be  realized  that  in  bordering 
on  prophecy  one  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  Many 
roads,  which  otherwise  would  not  come  into  the  market 
for   locomotive^    for   next    year's    delivery    until    August    or 


September  are  already  considering  the  placing  of  large  orders, 
and  yet  some  of  these  very  roads  now  have  large  numbers  of 
locomotives  still  awaiting  completion.  The  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  American  railway  man  is  complicated 
by  the  possibilities  of  additional  foreign  orders.  American 
railway  men  realize  that  every  locomotive  ordered  for  export 
delays  the  delivery  of  their  own  badly  needed  power,  but 
it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  are  not  prote.sting  against  the 
assistance  that  the  equipment  builders  have  been  giving  our 
Allies  with  respect  to  foreign  business. 

Among  the  orders  that  have  been  placed  recently  by  for- 
eign governments  is  the  one  reported  only  last  week  for  50 
Mikado  locomotives  from  the  Paris-Orleans  Railway  of 
France.  That  railway,  incidentally,  has  also  50  of  the  same 
kind  of  locomotives  already  on  order  for  delivery  in  November 
this  year.  The  Russian  Government  has  recently  ordered  128 
additional  locomotives  and  according  to  report  is  hopeful 
soon  of  being  able  to  come  into  the  American  market  for 
possibly  1,000  more.  There  is  apparently  no  reason  why 
foreign  business  should  not  continue  and  there  is  every 
possibility  that  American  locomotive  builders  before  many 
months  have  passed  may  also  be  building  small  narrow-gage 
locomotives  for  the  supplying  of  American  regiments  behind 
the  lines  in  France.  Rather  pertinent  hints  are  flying  about 
as  to  our  sending  locomotives  from  the  American  railroads. 
If  this  is  done  the  American  railroads  will  certainly  be  hard 
pressed  for  motive  power,  and  the  situation  will  not  be 
helped  by  the  necessity  of  moving  troops  and  supplies  to 
concentration  camps  or  to  the  seaports.  In  short,  there 
seems  to  be  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  locomotive  mar- 
ket will  continue  as  busy  as  it  has  been. 

This  shortage  of  power  is  also  going  to  have  its  effect  in 
other  ways,  particularly  as  to  the  installation  of  modern 
devices  on  old  equipment.  If  the  necessities  of  the  war 
demand  the  exportation  of  many  locomotives  overseas,  we 
may  even  see  the  equipment  builders  confining  themselves  in 
a  larger  measure  to  the  building  of  locomotives  for  use  in 
France  or  Ru.ssia.  Should  it  work  out  this  way,  American 
railways  will  be  compelled  to  utilize  their  present  power  to 
the  best  advantage  by  installing  every  available  device  for 
increasing  locomotive  capacity  and  efficiency. 

The  freight  car  situation  leaves  room  for  a  big  guess. 
At  the  present  time  the  purchasing  of  cars  is  not  as  lively 
as  conditions  might  seem  to  warrant.  Deliveries  on  cars 
are  almost  normal,  but  because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
present  situation,  the  builders  are  apparently  not  diligently 
seeking  orders  for  delivery  many  months  ahead.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  in  this  connection,  that  railway  men  believe 
that  the  car  shortage  has  been  rather  a  matter  of  congestion 
than  of  actual  lack  of  cars.  The  car  builders  at  the  present 
time  are  not  particularly  busy,  partly  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  above  and  partly  because  the  high 
prices  have  deterred  many  roads  from  buying  and  have  led 
others  to  build  all-wood  or  steel  underframe  cars  in  their 
own  shops.  There  is  every  reason,  here  as  with  the  loco- 
motives, to  look  forward  with  optimism. 

The  railways  need  cars;  they  are  going  to  need  them  in 
greater  degree  (if  that  is  possible)  as  they  begin  to  move 
troops  and  as  they  are  called  upon  to  move  freight  in  greater 
quantity  to  the  seaports  to  load  the  ships  that  America  will 
soon  be  placing  on  the  seas  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
submarine  campaign.  There  should  also  be  additional  for- 
eign orders;  the  Russian  Government  is  reported  in  cable 
despatches  as  contemplating  the  purchase  of  40,000  cars. 
That  figure  sounds  large,  but  bids  are  already  being  asked 
on  3,000  small  four-wheel  cars.  American  car  builders,  like 
the  locomotive  builders,  may  also  be  called  upon  to  build 
cars  for  the  use  of  our  own  country's  forces  overseas,  and 
there  are  also  intimations  that  American  railways  may  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  cars  for  France  and  Russia.  In  short, 
the  demand  for  cars  is  very  evident  and  should  continue  so. 
The    question    of   steel    supply    is    becoming    more   of   a 
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lending  question  every  da}'.  Many  statements  are  being 
made  as  to  the  priority  of  steel  manufacture  for  munitions 
and  ships.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  amount  of 
steel  required  for  merchant  ships  has  increased  300  per 
cent  in  tlie  last  four  months  as  compared  with  the  first 
four  months  of  last  year,  but  that  the  tonnage  required 
for  railroad  use  has  decreased  40  per  cent.  This  has  an 
ominous  look,  but  in  no  case  has  it  come  to  our  attention 
that  the  required  priority  of  steel  for  munitions  and  shipping 
will  actually  cause  the  diversion  of  this  material  from  cars 
and  locomotives.  The  country's  authorities  evidently  realize 
that  efficient  railroad  transportation  is  just  as  necessary  as 
an  ample  supply  of  war  munitions  or  ships. 


N 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 

lOT  since  1907  has  the  Illinois  Central  made  as  good  a 
showing  as  it  did  in  the  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916.  Even  in  1911  with  prices  much  lower  than 
they  are  now,  the  operating  ratio  was  higher  than  that  of 
1916.  In  1916,  with  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  operating 
revenues,  there  was  an  increase  of  only  5  per  cent  in  trans- 
portation expenses,  and  interesting  enough,  the  only  direct 
cause  contributing  to  this  remarkable  success  in  holding  down 
transportation  expenses,  which  President  Markham  mentions 
in  his  report,  is  additional  benefits  secured  from  the  use  of 
superheater  locomotives  of  greater  tractive  effort.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  were  other  contributory  factors, 
but  it  shows  how  important  this  one  factor  was  that  Presi- 
dent Markham  should  single  it  out  for  special  mention. 

If  the  Illinois  Central  revenues  were  to  continue  at  the 
present  rate  and  expenses  could  be  held  down  as  they  were 
in  1916,  the  company  would  soon  be  in  an  enviably  sound 
financial  position.  Operating  revenues  in  1916  amounted 
to  $73,740,000,  an  increase  of  $9,936,000  over  1915.  Op- 
erating expenses  amounted  to  $52,843,000,  an  increase  of 
$3,823,000  over  1915  and  net  income  available  for  dividends 
amounted  to  $15,707,000,  an  increase  of  $7,954,000.  The 
present  rate  of  dividends,  6  per  cent,  calls  for  only  $6,558,- 
000,  or  very  considerably  less  than  half  the  amount  avail- 
able for  dividends.  With  an  average  ton-mile  rate  of  only 
5.40  mills  in  1916  compared  with  5.52  mills  in  1915,  the 
ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  revenues  was  71.66  in  1916 
as  against  76.83  in  1915.  The  Illinois  Central  main  lines 
consist  of  a  double  track  line  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans 
and  a  single  track  line  from  Chicago  to  Omaha.  There  is 
quite  a  bit  of  branch  line  mileage  on  which  traffic  density  is 
light,  but  the  average  ton  mileage  of  revenue  freight  per  mile 
of  road  in  1916  was  1,921,000  and  the  average  number  of  rev- 
enue passengers  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road  was  153,- 
000.  This  indicates  a  heavy  traffic  density  for  the  main  lines 
and  the  holding  down  of  transportation  expenses  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  road  was  kept  free  from  bad  congestion. 

The  steadiness  of  the  progress  made  in  heavier  train  load- 
ing and  the  extent  of  this  progress  since  1911  on  the  Illinois 
Central  has  been  really  quite  remarkable.  In  1912  the  aver- 
age freight  train  load,  including  both  revenue  and  company 
freight,  was  460  tons;  in  1913,  491  tons;  in  1914,  497  tons; 
in  1915,  562  tons,  and  in  1916,  624  tons.  The  gain  of  62 
tons  in  the  average  train  load  last  year  as  compared  with 
the  year  before  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  helping 
and  light  freight  locomotive  mileage  of  12  per  cent,  the  total 
being  401,000  miles  in  1916  and  the  total  revenue  freight 
train  miles  16,386,000.  A  smaller  proportion  of  empty  car 
mileage  was  one  factor  in  increasing  the  train  load,  the  aver- 
age number  of  all  freight  cars  per  train-mile  being  37.92 
in  1916  and  36.01  in  1915,  an  increase  of  5.30  per  cent, 
while  the  average  number  of  loaded  cars  per  train  was  25.92 
in  1916  and  23.52  in  1915,  an  increase  of  10.20  per  cent, 
and  the  average  number  of  empty  cars  per  train  was  11.01 
in  1916  and  11.51  in  1915,  a  decrease  of  4.34  per  cent.  It 
will  be  noted  how  well  balanced,  compared  to  many  other 


roads,  tlie  Illinois  Central's  freight  traffic  is,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  things  contril)uting  to  the  large  earning  power  of  the 
])r()pt'rly,  even  with  its  low  ton-mile  rate. 

The  additions  to  equipment  during  the  past  six  months* 
consisted  of  the  addition  of  20  Pacific  type  passenger  loco- 
motives, 52  passenger  train  cars  and  300  freight  cars. 

The  balance  sheet  reflects  the  good  financial  condition  in 


The  Illinois  Central 

which  the  company  finds  itself.  There  were  $7,633,000 
cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1916,  no  loans  and  bills  payable 
and  $2,872,000  miscellaneous  accounts  payable.  No  bonds 
were  issued  during  the  six  months  and  funded  debt  out- 
standing was  decreased  by  $769,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion for  the  calendar  years  1916  and  1915: 

1916.  1915. 

Average  mileage  operated 4,767  4,767 

Freight  revenue  $53,325,517  $45,992,468 

Passenger    revenue    14,435,404  12,864,701 

Total   operating   revenue 73,740,266  63,804,079 

Maintenance   of  way   and  structures 9,921,656  9,491,071 

Maintenance    of    equipment 16,980,995  14,970,410 

Traffic  expenses   1,303,244  1,232,749 

Transportation   expenses    22,553,004  21,446,632 

General    expenses    1,848,339  1,713,795 

Total  operating  expenses 52,843,149  49,019,942 

Taxes    ; 4,116,065  3,268,938 

Operating   income    16,759,239  1 1,492,233 

Gross  income    28,016,150  19,788,605 

Net  income    15,868,283  7,909,940 

Appropriation 160,790  '56,053 

Dividends    6,557,760  5,464,800 

Surplus    9,149,733__J^289^ 

*  The  Illinois  Central  has  changed  its  accounting  year  to  correspond  to  the, 
calendar  year.  i 


Government  Ownership  in  Foreign  Countries 

W.   M.  Acworth,    English   Authority,  Before  Congres- 
sional Committee,  Outlines  Experiences  of  State  Railways 


ASPF.CIAL  hearing  of  the  Xewlands  joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  which  is  inves- 
tigating subjects  pertaining  to  railway  regulation  and 
control,  was  held  at  Washington  on  Monday  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  a  discussion  on  government  ownership  by  W.  M 
Acworth,  who  has  been  in  America  for  some  time  as  a 
member  of  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  report  on  the 
railway  situation  in  Canada,  and  who  is  about  to  return  to 
England.  Mr.  Acworth  gave  a  historical  sketch  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  principal  countries  that  own  or  operate  rail- 
ways and  their  reasons  for  acquiring  the  lines.  He  said  that 
it  was  probably  safe  to  make  the  broad  statement  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  world  has  been  built; 
two-thirds  of  the  railway  capital  of  the  world  has  been 
provided;  and  two-thirds  of  the  current  railway  work  of 
the  world  is  done  by  private  enterprise;  and  only  the  re- 
maining third  by  national  undertakings. 

He  then  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  the  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  foreign  experience  and  their  application  to 
the  situation  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

The  Lessons  of  Foreign  Experience 

Such  is  an  outline  history  of  the  introduction  of  state 
ownership  in  the  less  important  half  of  the  railway  world. 
What  lessons  has  it  to  teach  for  the  more  important  half, 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom?  Evidently,  in 
these  two  countries  it  will  not  be  suggested  that  state  owner- 
ship is  necessary  for  political  and  military  reasons.  The 
consciousness  of  political  unity  needs  here  no  artificial  stimu- 
lus. The  experience  of  England  since  the  present  war  be- 
gan has  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent and  often  competing  private  companies  can  be 
welded  together  at  a  moment's  notice  into  a  homogeneous 
system,  and  operated  from  the  moment  when  war  is  de- 
clared, with  absolute  success  as  an  organic  whole,  under 
public  control,  on  public  account,  for  the  public  service. 

Nor  will  it  be  suggested  that  in  these  two  countries  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  fallen  short  of  meeting  the  public  re- 
quirements. On  the  contrary,  that  England  is  adequately 
provided  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  And  if,  as  is  doubtless 
the  case,  the  United  States  still  need,  and  will  continue  to 
need,  fresh  railways  built,  past  experience,  which  shows 
that  in  no  other  countries  have  railways  been  pushed  so 
boldly  in  advance  of  population  as  in  the  states,  gives  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  private  enterprise  will  be  able  and 
and  willing  to  provide  them.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
the  country  which  comes  next  in  this  respect  to  the  United 
States — far  in  advance  of  the  English  colonies  of  Austral- 
I  asia,  with  their  exclusively  state  systems,  and  of  Russia  or 
India,  with  their  immixture  of  state  ownership — is  Argen- 
tina, also  a  country  wholly  developed,  till  quite  recently,  by 
:  private  companies. 

I  Railway  histor)-  conclusively  refutes  the  idea  that  .<?tate 
I  ownership  promotes  railway  development.  If  we  consider 
'countries  where  the  railways  are  already  making  a  reason- 
able return  on  the  capital,  what  do  we  find?  Belgium  has 
[notoriously  failed  to  keep  its  railways  abreast  of  its  rapidly 
growing  trade.  The  Prussian  government  has  consistently 
ifor  a  generation  past  forced  the  enormous  coal  and  iron  traf- 
jfic  of  Lorraine,  Luxemburg  and  Westphalia  on  to  the  water- 
'ways,  by  refusing  to  build  the  new  lines  necessary  to  cope 
jWith  the  traffic  by  land.  .American  shippers  sometimes  com- 
iplain  of  shortage  of  equipment.      But  these  complaints   in 


times  of  worst  congestion  are  not  more  bitter  than  those 
which  go  up  regularly  every  autumn  from  the  coal  operators 
of  the  Ruhr  Revier,  the  most  important  coal  field  in  Prus- 
sia. In  Australia  the  managements  of  the  government  rail- 
ways have  boldly  defended  themselves  in  times  of  bad  con- 
gestion by  claiming  that  the  railways  cannot  afford  to  keep 
sufficient  equipment  to  cope  with  maximum  demand.  In 
the  great  Empire  of  India,  with  a  teeming  population  of 
315,000,000  spread  over  an  area  nearly  two-thirds  that  of 
the  United  States,  a  population  which  though  very  poor  is 
also  very  industrious,  there  are  only  some  36,000  miles  of 
railway.  That  more  railways  and  improvements  of  exist- 
ing railways  are  urgently  needed,  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 
Nor  is  it  denied  that  they  would  pay  their  way.  But  the 
government  refuses  to  allow  private  capital  a  free  hand.  A 
private  company  may  build  branches  as  feeders  of  the  ex- 
isting trunk  lines  on  strictly  regulated  terms.  But  that  is 
all.  And  yet  the  government  itself  can  only  find  a  few 
million  pounds  per  annum  for  a  work  in  which  scores  of 
millions  could  be  profitably  employed.  The  Dominion  of 
South  Africa,  with  a  white  population  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  has  a  state  railway  system  of  some  8,000  miles.  In 
the  much  newer  territory  of  Rhodesia  alongside,  company 
enterprise  has  already  provided  2,000  miles  of  railway  for 
the  service  of  a  white  population  of  32,000. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  A  railway  company  exists  for  a 
single  end.  If  an  extension  offers  reasonable  prospect  of 
financial  success,  and  if  capital  can  be  raised  on  reasonable 
terms,  a  company  will  always  build  it.  Even  if  success  is 
problematical,  ambition  and  the  desire  to  forestall  a  possible 
intruder  will  usually  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  a  forward 
policy.  But  a  finance  minister  is  in  quite  a  different  posi- 
tion. Calls  upon  him  for  money  come  in  from  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  army,  the  navy,  education,  irrigation 
schemes,  social  betterment  and  fifty  things  more,  all  press 
their  rival  claims.  The  money  is  limited.  New  taxes  do  not 
conduce  to  popularity.  The  budget  has  to  be  made  to  bal- 
ance and  the  railways  go  short  like  all  the  other  claimants. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  in  the  United  States 
has,  it  must  be  admitted,  shown  that,  under  present  condi- 
tions, private  capital  is  not  being  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  extensions  and  improvements  which  are  urgently 
necessary.  And  it  has  been  argued  therefore  that  the  state 
will  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  rescue  by  taking  over  the 
private  undertakings  bodily.  But  this  is  scarcely  practical 
politics.  To  suppose  that  serious  statesmen  would,  for  this 
reason  only,  decide  on  a  step  so  serious  as  railway  nationali- 
zation, is  to  suppose  the  impossible.  Taking  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  miles  of  railway,  with  $16,000,000,000  net 
capital  and  over  1,800,000  employes,  may  be  a  good  thing 
or  a  bad  thing;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  step,  the  seriousness 
of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  To  compare  it  in  im- 
portance with  the  alternative  of  allowing  the  existing  com- 
panies to  raise  their  rates  by  an  average  of  a  mill  per  ton- 
mile,  which  would  make  all  the  difference  between  poverty 
and  affluence  would  be  almost  farcical. 

The  argument  for  state  ownership  in  the  United  States 
or  the  United  Kingdom  can  therefore  be  based  only  on  the 
claim  that  the  substitution  of  Government  for  private  owner- 
sliip  of  the  existing  lines  would,  on  the  whole,  secure  better 
public  service.  A  distinguished  English  authoritv,  Sir  George 
Gibb,  has,  in  fact,  put  the  question  prcciselv  oii  these  lines. 
He  has  contended  that,  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  at  least,  it 
was  entirely  right  that  the  construction  and  development' of 
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the  railway  system  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 
Private  enterprise  is,  he  thinks,  bolder;  companies  are  more 
tle.\il)le,  more  ready  to  take  risks  and  to  try  e.xperimcnts  in 
new  methods,  than  any  state  organization  could  be.  More- 
over— and  the  importance  of  the  point  will  not  be  lost  on 
anyone  who  remembers  that  the  bulk  of  the  American  rail- 
wavs  have  at  one  time  or  other  passed  through  a  receiver's 
hands,  and  that  some  40  per  cent  of  their  share  capital  re- 
ceives no  dividend — if  a  company  improvidently  or  unwise- 
ly invests  its  capital  in  a  non-paying  proposition,  while 
private  individuals  lose  their  money,  the  public  is  uninjured. 
Capital  borrowed  on  credit  of  the  state  is  a  permanent  bur- 
den on  the  country  as  a  whole,  whether  or  no  it  earns  any 
net  revenue  to  pay  the  interest.  On  the  other  hand  once 
the  system  is  created  and  substantially  finished,  Sir  George 
Gibb.  in  the  paper  referred  to,  considered  it  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  state  or  private  ownership  and  management 
should    l>e   preferred. 

Cost  of  Raising  Capital 

It  is  tliis  question  therefore  that  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider. It  is  commonly  claimed,  as  one  of  the  advantages 
on  the  side  of  the  state,  that  it  can  raise  capital  more  cheaply 
than  any  private  company.  And  the  claim  is  not  without  sub- 
stance. But  the  advantage  is  not  great.  The  market  value 
of  United  States  bonds  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  first 
class  railway  mortgage  bonds,  because  of  the  fictitious  value 
attached  to  the  former  for  bankers'  purposes.  But  in  Eng- 
land over  a  series  of  years — though  here,  too,  consols  have 
to  some  extent  had  an  artificial  value — the  interest  on  first 
class  railway  debentures  has  averaged,  perhaps,  half  of  1 
per  cent  above  the  interest  obtainable  on  government  obliga- 
tions. At  the  moment  of  writing,  while  the  English  govern- 
ment is  borrowing  on  short  term  bonds  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  first  class  railway  debentures  are  still  selling  on  the 
basis  of  less  than  5  per  cent  yield.  And  it  is  only  the  first 
charge  securities  of  railway  companies  which  can  fairly  be 
compared  with  the  government  stocks;  for  the  income  re- 
turn on  junior  securities,  more  especially  common  stock,  in- 
cludes a  more  or  less  considerable  allowance  for  insurance 
against  risk.  Averaging  the  return  on  all  capital  invested 
in  a  successful  private  company,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  return  paid  to  the  purchasers 
of  an  equal  amount  of  government  railway  stock.  But  the 
government  stock  would  unquestionably  include  a  consider- 
able amount  of  capital  spent  on  railways  not  producing  any, 
or  only  an  inadequate,  income,  which  capital,  as  has  already 
been  said,  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  a  private  com- 
pany, either  written  down  in  market  valuation,  or,  it  may  be 
written  off  entirely. 

Economy  in  Use  of  Capital 

Further,  though  a  saving  of  perhaps  half  of  1  per  cent  in 
interest  is  not  unimportant  when  the  capital  is  reckoned  in 
billions  of  dollars,  it  may  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
a  greater  proportional  increase  in  the  capital  itself.  Is  this 
likely  to  be  the  case?  It  is  certainly  the  common  belief  of 
99  business  men  out  of  a  hundred,  both  in  America  and  in 
England,  that  the  government  gets  less  value  for  its  money 
than  a  private  trader.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  compare 
one  country  as  a  whole  with  another,  it  certainly  looks  as  if 
this  belief  were  justified  in  railway  experience.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  were  capitalized  in  1915  (deduct- 
ing inter-corporate  ownership)  at  $66,447  per  mile.  The 
state  railroads  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  were  capi- 
talized at  $77,253  and  $65,774  per  mile  respectively.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Australian  roads,  whose  construc- 
tion engineers  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  English  stand- 
ards as  universally  applicable,  are  more  substantially  and 
expensively  built  than  many  of  the  Western  roads  of  the 
United  States.     On  the  other  hand,  the  American  figure  in- 


(ludis  tile  trunk-line  railroads  of  the  East,  with  a  standard 
of  construction  and  a  mass  of  equipment  to  which  the  Aus- 
tralian roads  can  offer  no  analogy.  On  the  whole,  it  is  safe 
to  say  two  things.  If  an  experienced  railway  man  came  to 
.\merica  for  the  first  time,  and  made  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  United  States  railroads,  he  would  marvel  when 
told  that  so  magnificant  a  machine  had  been  built  up  at  a 
cajjital  cost  of  only  $66,447  per  mile.  If  an  English  or  an 
.\merican  business  man,  fortified  by  the  expert's  opinion, 
were  asked  whether  he  thought  his  own  government  could 
have  carried  out  the  work  as  cheaply,  it  is  equally  certain 
what  his  answer  would  be.  Summing  up  then  the  subject  of 
capital  cost,  it  would  appear  that,  whereas  on  the  one  hand 
the  state  can  obtain  its  capital  somewhat  cheaper,  on  the 
other  hand  private  enterprise  makes  each  dollar  of  capital 
go  further.  And  the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  may 
fairly  be  set  off,  the  one  against  the  other. 

Quality  and  Cost  of  Service 

The  vital  question,  however,  is  not  concerned  with  con- 
struction and  capital  cost,  but  with  the  day-to-day  working 
of  the  actual  existing  system.  Will  the  public  on  the  whole 
get  better  services  or  lower  rates,  or  possibly  both  these  ad- 
vantages? On  this  question  there  is  a  mass  of  accumulated 
information  that  may  help  to  an  answer.  But  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  fair  comparison  between  one  country  and  an- 
other is  exceedingly  great.  National  customs  differ  widely. 
To  give  one  striking  instance.  The  average  American  rail- 
way charges  its  passengers  two  cents  a  mile,  and  admittedly 
makes  no  profit.  The  East  Indian  Railway  charges  four 
mills,  and  makes  a  handsome  profit,  because  the  Bengali 
ryot  is  content  to  travel  under  conditions  of  speed  and  ac- 
commodation and  convenient  frequency  of  service  which  im- 
ply reductions  in  operating  costs  more  than  counterbalancing 
the  five-fold  reduction  of  charge.  And  even  the  four  rnills 
rate  is  a  much  larger  tax  on  the  income  of  the  ryot  than  the 
two-cent  rate  is  upon  that  of  the  American  laborer. 
What  shall  be  said?  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  say  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  passenger  fares  in  America  are  really 
lower  than  those  in  Bengal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  Ben- 
gal a  man  can  travel  five  miles  at  the  price  of  one  mile  in- 
the  states?  Must  it  not  be  acknowledged  that,  where  condi- 
tions are  absolutely  different,  one  cannot  really  compare,  but 
can  only  contrast? 

If  comparisons  are  to  be  of  value,  they  must  be  made 
where  conditions  are,  if  not  similar — that  we  shall  never  find 
— at  least  as  similar  as  may  be.  This  much  seems  clear. 
Given  two  countries  in  which  the  standard  of  living  and  the! 
purchasing  power  of  money  are;  substantially  the  same,  and 
where  the  quality  of  railway  service  is  substantially  the  samel 
also,  the  country  in  which  the  rates  charged  are  the  lower] 
is  the  country  best  served  by  its  railways.  If  a  country,, 
where  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  low,  obtains  the  I 
same  quality  of  service  at  a  substantially  lower  rate  than  I 
is  charged  in  countries  where  the  purchasing  power  of  mone}[ 
is  high,  where,  in  other  words,  ordinary  commodities  ar([ 
cheap,  then  surely  that  country  has  an 'exceptionally  efficienl 
railway  service.  Tried  by  this  test,  how  does  the  Unitecf 
States   stand  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  freight  rate! 
of  the  United  States  are  out  and  away  lower  than  those  o 
any  country  with  which  comparison  can  reasonably  be  made 
The  figures  of  the  average  receipts  per  ton-mile  for  Ger| 
many  and  France  are  nearly  double  those  for  America,  1.3 
and  1.30  cents  per  ton-mile  respectively  as  against  0.73i 
cents.  And  all  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe,  ex 
cept  Belgium,  are  higher  than  France.  The  Belgian  rate  i 
1.13  cents.  As  we  get  towards  the  east,  rates  fall.  I 
Russia,  the  average  is  0.94,  in  Japan  0.87,  and  finally  i: 
India,  it  gets  down  to  0.74  cents,  which  is  practically  th 
same  as  the  American  figure. 
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The  reason  why  Oriental  rates  are  low  is  obvious.  Rough- 
ly half  the  cost  of  railway  oi)eration  is  direct  labor  cost.  And 
in  Japan  a  railway  employee  earns  a  dime,  and  in  India  a 
nickel,  where  in  America  he  earns  a  dollar.  Why  then  are 
not  the  rates  still  lower?  Because  it  needs  many  Orientals 
to  do  the  work  of  one  American,  with  his  efficient  methods 
and  his  labor-saving  appliances.  To  give  one  instance,  rail- 
way embankments  in  India  were  till  quite  recently,  and 
probably  are  still,  constructed  by  gangs  of  coolies  running 
to  and  fro  with  small  Ijaskets  of  earth  upon  their  heads. 

But  let  us  leave  India  aside.  Once  more  it  is  a  contrast 
and  not  a  comparison.  Confining  ourselves  to  Europe,  we 
may  say  broadly  that  it  costs  as  much  to  move  a  ton  one 
mile  in  Europe  as  to  move  it  two  miles  in  America.  And 
when  all  allowances  have  been  made  for  circumstances  tend- 
ing to  make  European  business  more  expensive  to  handle — 
short  hauls,  more  diversified  loads,  higher  cost  of  coal,  and 
so  forth — the  100  per  cent,  difference  in  rate  is  so  great, 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  it 
must  be  due  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  American  railway. 

Private  Railavavs  Lead  in  Invention  and  Improve- 
ments 

While  the  American  companies  have  boldly  revolutionized 
their  machinery  and  methods  of  carriage,  the  Prussian  state 
has  clung  to  old  machinery  and  old  methods.  The  huge  en- 
gines and  freight  cars  used  in  America  today  could  never  have 
run  on  the  rails  or  crossed  the  bridges  as  they  existed  in  1&80. 
So  the  American  companies  have  laid  ever  heavier  and  heavier 
rails,  and  have  rebuilt  their  bridges,  often  more  than  once. 
The  Prussian  State  is  content  to  put  forward,  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  adhering  to  the  old  methods,  the  fact  that  track 
and  bridges  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  heavier  equip- 
ment. This  example  is  typical.  In  all  the  history  of  railway 
development,  it  has  been  the  private  companies  that  have  led 
the  way;  the  state  systems  that  have  brought  up  the  rear.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  important  invention 
or  improvement,  the  introduction  of  which  the  world  owes  to  a 
state  railway.*  England  shares  with  America  the  credit  of 
having  invented  the  locomotive.  England  first  rolled  steel 
rails,  but  America  was  not  long  behind.  England  first  in- 
troduced the  block  system  of  signaling;  while  to  America 
is  mainly  due  the  later  development  of  automatic  appliances. 
There  are  two  types  of  power  brakes  on  the  world's  rail- 
ways. The  Westinghouse  brake  was  invented  in  America, 
the  vacuum  brake  in  England.  The  automatic  coupler  is 
wholly  American.  So  are  the  sleeping  car  and  the  dining 
car.  Shunting  by  gravity,  which  accounts  for  a  saving  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  was  invented  in  England,  but  has 
been  mainly  developed  in  America.  Brunei,  on  the  Great 
Western  of  England,  first  taught  the  world  what  express 
trains  meant.  And  40  years  later,  the  English  companies 
in  the  historic  "Race  to  Edinburg"  in  1888  gave  a  new  in- 
terpretation of  the  term.  America  promptly  replied  with  the 
"Empire  State  Express,"  and  bettered  the  instruction  with 
the  "Atlantic  City  Flyers."  The  French  companies,  too, 
took  up  the  challenge,  and  put  on  trains  from  Paris  to 
Calais,  and  to  the  Belgian,  German  and  Spanish  frontiers, 
that  could  hold  their  own  with  anything  that  England  and 
America  had  to  show.  And  meanwhile  the  International 
Expresses  of  Prussia  and  Belgium  jogged  contentedly  be- 
hind. It  is  true  that  in  these  two  countries  the  track  was 
not  fit  for  high  speeds.  Nor  was  it  at  the  outset  in  France 
or  America.  But  it  was  possible  to  make  it  so — at  least  where 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company. 

Railroading  is  a  progressive  science.  New  ideas  lead  to 
new  inventions;  imply  new  plant,  new  methods.  And  this 
means  the  spending  of  much  new  capital  to  be  recouped  by 
larger  economies  later  on.    The  state  official  mistrusts  ideas, 

'Possibly  the  Schmit  locomotive  superheater  might  be  claimed  by  the 
German  railways  as  an  important  improvement  of  which  the  credit  is  theirs. 


])ours  cold  water  on  new  inventions,  grudges  new  expendi- 
ture. No  one  questions  the  ability  of  the  German  people. 
German  manufacturers,  German  merchants,  German  bankers 
have  taught  the  business  world  a  good  deal  in  recent  years. 
German  railway  men  have  written  many  books,  some  of 
them  valuable;  but  in  practical  operation  they  have  taught 
the  railway  world  nothing.  Why?  Is  it  because  they  are 
state  officials? 

Civil  Service  Rules  and  Promotion  bv  Mekit 

Railway  management,  on  its  main  sides  of  policy,  opera- 
tion and  traffic,  is  essentially  a  commercial  business,  requir- 
ing commercial  training  and  commercial  aptitude.  The 
railwayman,  if  he  is  to  serve  his  customers  and  his  share- 
holders properly,  must  look  ahead,  plan  boldly  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  not  fear  to  take  risks.  His  mind  must  be  alert  to 
recognize  and  use  every  new  technical  improvement,  that  so 
he  may  give  the  best  possible  service  at  the  minimum  pos- 
sible expense.  He  must  be  quick  to  observe  the  course  of 
trade,  the  changes  of  demand,  the  potentialities  of  new  mar- 
kets and  new  sources  of  supply,  and  to  adjust  his  tariffs 
accordingly.  Above  all,  he  must  keep  abreast  of  his  work, 
however  arduous,  even  though  it  means  working  all  day  and 
half  the  night,  and  double  tides  on  Sunday.  If  he  fails — 
at  least  in  the  employ  of  a  private  company — he  goes;  and 
a  better  man  takes  his  place. 

Can  we  expect  these  qualities  from  a  state  official?  Let 
the  Italian  Commission  answer.  It  is  true  they  wrote  ,35 
years  ago,  but  human  nature  has  not  greath-  altered  in  the 
interval.  "On  a  state  railway  system,  the  personnel  would 
be  chosen  according  to  civil  service  rules.  Seniority  would 
count  more  than  merit  or  special  qualifications.  .  .  .  There 
would  be  bureaucratic  dilatoriness,  incompatible  with  rail- 
way service.  This  applies  specially  to  the  executive  offi- 
cers, who  need  to  have,  in  the  highest  degree,  industrial  en- 
ergy, initiative  in  planning  improvements,  commercial  in- 
telligence essential  in  controlling  the  various  classes  of  ex- 
penditure; who  have  to  encourage  traffic,  improve  service, 
maintain  discipline,  and  so  forth.  The  chief  officers  and 
their  staff  must  have  a  personal  interest  to  stimulate  them, 
and  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  to  encourage  them  to  per- 
form their  dut}-.  And  for  men  like  these,  the  state  would 
substitute  officials  with  no  personal  interest  in  the  operat- 
ing results.  Further,  the  government  employee  is,  as  a  rule, 
worse  paid  and  subject  to  less  severe  discipline  than  men  in 
private  employment,  and  consequently,  he  does  less  work. 

"When  the  operation  of  the  Upper  Italian  Railways  was 
temporarily  taken  over  by  the  state,  only  a  short  time  elapsed 
before  the  discipline,  energy  and  prompitude  of  the  staff, 
which  had  been  excellent,  broke  down,  and  the  service  be- 
came abominably  bad.  The  general  rule  is  that  government 
employees  do  less  work;  consequently  more  men  have  to  be 
employed;  and  the  wages  bill  accordingly  goes  up." 

That  on  this  last  point,  the  commissioners  were  true 
prophets,  the  Italian  experience  since  1909,  which  has  been 
recorded  already,  sufficiently  shows.  As  for  "industrial  en- 
ergy," "initiative  in  improvements"  and  "commercial  intelli- 
gence," let  the  Prussian  history  of  unchanged  methods  and 
cast-iron  tariffs  testify.  But  there  is  a  more  important  point 
than  these.  There  is  general  agreement,  both  in  .America 
and  England,  that,  to  avoid  the  worse  evil  of  political  patron- 
age, appointments  in  the  public  service  must  be  made  by- 
civil  service  methods.  This  means  appointment  by  an  ex- 
amination mainly  literary,  at  an  early  age;  a  life  tenure  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  gross  incompetence;  and  promotion  mainly 
by  seniority.  Will  any  human  being  claim  that  .American 
railroads  would  have  achieved  their  magnificent  record  of 
technical  progress,  of  rates  steadily  reduced  in  face  of  a 
steady  rise,  not  only  of  railroad  wages,  but  of  prices  of  al- 
most all  other  necessities  of  life,  if  the  management  of  the 
railroads  had  been  in  the  hands  of  men  originallv  selected 
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b)-  an  examination  40  years  before,  who  had  since  risen  to 
the  top,  not  as  the  result  of  conspicuous  competence,  but  by 
sheer  seniority?  And  would  the  men  who  are  now  at  the 
head  of  the  railways  have  stoi)ped  in  the  government  service, 
had  they  entered  it  as  young  men,  if  they  had  only  had 
the  prospects  of  promotion  and  compensation  which  govern- 
ment service  affords? 

Possible  Abuses  of  Private  Ownership 

.\t  this  stage  it  may  be  fairly  said  "Granted  that  state 
railway  systems,  like  all  other  human  institutions,  are  far 
from  perfect,  what  about  the  abuses  of  private  ownership?" 
And  the  point  is  a  fair  one.  It  might  well  be  that  the  abuses 
of  private  ownership  are  so  great  that  state  ownership  im- 
plies, at  least,  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  How  do  the  facts 
stand? 

In  the  old  days  in  England,  there  was  a  saying  of  an 
official  of  the  Board  of  Trade, — afterwards  well  known  as 
a  director  of  one  of  the  great  English  railways  and  president 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  of  Canada,  Sir  Henry  Tyler, 
—which  became  famous:  "If  the  state  does  not  control  the 
railways,  the  railways  will  control  the  state."  And  30  or 
40  rears  ago,  when  the  railway  directors  were  strongly  en- 
trenched in  a  House  of  Commons  elected  on  a  very  restricted 
suffrage,  the  phrase  perhaps  represented  something  more  than 
a  mere  rhetorical  exaggeration.  In  reference  to  England  as 
it  is  today,  the  idea  is  only  laughable.  The  railways  are 
absolutely  powerless  to  resist  public  opinion.  Five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  the  House  of  Commons  threw  into  the 
waste  paper  basket  the  original  schedules  of  maximum  rates 
— on  the  faith  of  which  private  capitalists  had  embarked 
five  billion  dollars  in  constructing  railways.  After  an  in- 
quiry lasting  over  10  years,  they  formally  enacted  new 
schedules  of  maximum  rates  which  the  companies  "might 
lawfully  charge  and  make."  The  companies  were  so  ill-ad- 
vised as  to  take  Parliament  at  its  word.  And  they  pro- 
ceeded in  many  instances  to  "charge  and  make"  according- 
ly new  rates  which  implied  considerable  advances  on  the 
scale  then  in  force.  Shippers  rose  in  revolt  and  refused  to 
pay.  In  the  very  next  session,  Parliament  deprived  the  com- 
panies of  the  power  which  it  had  given,  and  enacted  that 
thenceforward  no  railway  company  should  increase  any  rate 
to  which  one  single  shipper  objected,  unless  the  company 
could  prove  affirmatively  in  a  court  of  justice  that  the  in- 
crease of  rate  was  justified  by  increased  cost  of  doing  the 
business.  Similarly  in  America.  There  was  a  time — it  will 
hardly  be  denied  by  anyone  today — when  the  great  railroads 
had  inordinate  powers,  and  those  powers  were  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.  Not  only  might  he  abuse 
them  for  private  interest,  but  in  any  case  the  powers  were 
despotic.  And  democracies  will  not  tolerate  despotisms,  even 
if  benevolent.  But  the  president-despot — benevolent  or 
otherwise — has  long  been  dead.  And  his  day  returns  not. 
Serious  critics,  both  in  England  and  America,  have  ques- 
tioned whether  private  capital  will  continue  to  invest  in  rail- 
ways, if  the  state  continues  to  interfere  so  drastically  both 
with  operation  and  with  rates.  But  no  one  is  heard  seri- 
ously to  assert  that  Parliament  and  Congress  lack  the  power 
to  make  their  will  effective,  w^hatever  the  railroads  may  say 
or  do. 

A  main  argument  put  forw-ard  in  favor  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  railways  in  Prussia  was  that  the  tariff  system  of 
the  private  companies  was  honeycombed  with  rebates,  and 
that  rebates  were  inevitable  under  private  ownership.  If 
this  latter  statement  were  true,  it  would  be  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  ^weening  away  private  ownership,  without  more. 
But  it  is  not  true.  If,  after  70  years  of  private  ownership 
in  France,  no  suggestion  has  ever  been  heard  that  rebates 
are  there  given,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  they  have  not 
been  given.  In  England  there  were  undoubtedly  special 
favors  given  to  certain  freighters  in  the  very  early  days,  not 


])robably  from  corrupt  motives,  Imt  merely  as  a  matter  of 
commercial  custom.  To  big  customers  and  keen  bargainers 
rate  concessions  always  had  been  given  by  the  carriers, 
whether  by  road  or  by  canal,  and  at  the  outset  there  seemed 
no  reason  why  railroads  should  not  follow  the  example.  But 
as  long  ago  as  1854,  in  words  that  were  practically  copied  in 
the  original  United  States  act  to  regulate  commerce  33  years 
later,  the  English  Parliament  enacted  that  rates  should,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  be  the  same  to  all;  and  that,  if 
circumstances  were  different,  the  difference  in  rate  should 
bo  proportionate  to  the  difference  in  circumstance.  And 
thereupon,  rebates  disappeared  from  English  railway  his- 
tory. "It  is  remarkable" — the  words  are  those  of  a  House 
of  Commons  committee  reporting  in  1882  after  an  exhaustive 
investigation — "that  no  witnesses  have  appeared  to  complain 
of  preferences  given  to  individuals  by  railway  companies  as 
acts  of  private  favor  or  partiality,  such  as  were  more  or  less 
frequent  in  the  years  before  the  act  of  1854."  One  still  sees, 
from  time  to  time,  fines  inflicted  upon  American  railroad 
companies  for  oft'ences  of  this  nature.  But  in  almost  every 
case,  the  transgression  had  occurred  some  years  before  the 
infliction  of  the  fine.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  in  Amer- 
ica today  believes  either  that  secret  rebates  exist  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent,  or  that  the  railroad  officials  desire  to  revive  the 
practice  of  giving  them. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  direct  rebates  are  concessions  given 
to  traders  and  other  persons,  whom  it  is  desired  to  influence, 
by  liberal  payment  of  claims  for  loss  and  damage  of  freight, 
by  under-classification,  free  transportation  and  so  forth.  In 
France,  with  a  non-competitive  system,  such  practices  have 
apparently  never  existed.  In  England  they  have  never  cut 
much  figure;  and  as  long  ago  as  1902,  the  establishment  of 
a  Joint  Claims  Committee  by  the  companies  themselves,  put 
an  end  to  such  abuses  in  this  respect  as  did  exist.  Free 
passes  in  England  have  never  been  an  abuse,  of  which  the 
best  proof  is  that  they  still  remain  unregulated  by  law,  and 
a  manager  can  any  day  privately  give  a  free  pass  to  whom 
he  pleases.  That  free  transportation  and  the  payment  of 
bogus  claims  were  serious  abuses  on  the  American  railroads 
not  so  many  years  ago  is  undeniable.  No  one  doubts  that 
they  are  practically  eradicated  today.  And,  after  all,  the 
abuse  of  free  transportation  is  not  confined  to  private  rail- 
roads. Not  very  many  years  ago,  the  Melbourne  Age,  the 
leading  paper  in  the  Australian  state  of  Victoria,  published 
a  list,  occupying  eleven  and  a  half  closely  printed  columns, 
of  free  passes  granted  by  the  state  railways  to  the  relations 
and  friends  and  dependents  of  members  of  Parliament. 

State  Railways  Not  Usually  Profitable 

Our  history  has  then  reached  this  stage.  In  the  two  coun- 
tries where  the  railways  are  still  wholly  in  private  owner- 
ship, the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  nationali- 
zation cannot  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  private 
enterprise.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  avoid  abuses;  for  those 
abuses  can  be  either  prevented  or  cured  by  adequate  state 
regulation  and  supervision.  Further,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  state  is  likely  to  build  railways  cheaper.  Still  less,  that 
it  will  surpass  private  companies  in  efficiency  of  manage- 
ment, and  will  therefore  have  available  more  net  revenue 
to  be  applied  either  to  improvement  of  service  or  reduction 
of  rates  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

With  the  exception  of  the  South  African  Dominion — 
whose  railways  are  not,  however,  important,  and  which  owe 
their  moderate  success  to  the  fact  that  the  great  mining  com- 
munity of  Johannesburg,  importing  almost  everything  it  con- 
sumes, and  accustomed  to  pay  gold  miners'  prices,  is  many 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea — Prussia  is  the  only  coun- 
try where  the  state  system  shows  a  substantial  profit  after 
payment  of  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  capital.  And 
this  fortunate  position  Prussia  owes  to  two  things.  It 
bought  the  railways  at  a  most  opportune  moment,  just  before 
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the  great  industrial  and  commercial  development  that  has 
made  modern  Germany ;  and  the  government  has  been  power- 
ful enough  to  maintain  the  scale  of  rates,  as  we  have  seen, 
practically  unaltered  over  a  long  series  of  years.  Belgium 
roughly  makes  both  ends  meet.  Switzerland  the  same.  The 
smaller  German  states  and  the  Australasian  colonies,  speak- 
ing broadly  over  a  series  of  years,  have  to  make  up  some 
part  of  their  interest  charges  out  of  general  taxation.  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  and  France  on  its  state  railways,  as  we  have 
seen,  produce  deplorable  financial  results. 

Is  State  Management  More  Equitable? 

It  is,  however,  claimed  that  the  state  would  apportion  its 
favors  with  a  more  equal  hand;  would  level  the  backward 
parts  of  the  country  up  to  the  standard  of  the  better  devel- 
oped; and  adjust  rates  and  fares  more  equitably.  These 
were  promises  made  by  the  Prussian  government  when  they 
took  over  the  railways.  And  so  far  as  the  first  half  of  the 
promise,  the  extension  of  the  railroads  into  poor  districts, 
is  concerned,  unquestionably  it  has  been  fulfilled.  But  the 
reason  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  beneficence  of  the  State, 
so  much  as  in  the  fact  that  the  only  power  in  Prussia  that 
counts  besides  the  throne,  is  that  of  the  agrarian  party,  the 
Junkers.  Partly  owing  to  their  hereditary  influence  over 
the  executive  government,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
agricultural  districts  are  enormously  over-represented  in  the 
Prussian  parliament,  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  good 
share  of  the  surplus  revenues  from  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts devoted  to  developing  their  own  estates.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  when  it  comes  to  tariffs, 
no  country  has  gone  as  far  as  Prussia  in  giving  advantage 
to  the  big  shipper  over  the  small  man. 

In  Australia  undoubtedly  railroads  have  been  built  in 
backward  districts  which  private  enterprise  would  never  have 
touched.  But  if  a  railroad,  after  being  open  for  traffic  for 
ten  or  a  dozen  years,  still  hardly  does  more  than  pay  its 
operating  expenses,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  not  an  under- 
taking which  would  have  been  entered  upon  at  all  by  a  pru- 
dent management,  had  it  been  free  to  spend  its  capital  where 
it  would  do  most  good  to  the  public  as  a  whole.  In  other 
words,  the  reason  why  such  a  line  was  built  was  political 
pressure.  And  that  such  lines  are  common  enough  all  over 
Australia  is  sufficiently  well  known.  Indeed,  the  report  of 
the  Victorian  State  Railways  for  1907  gives  a  list  of  seven 
branches,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  46  miles,  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $1,883,336,  which  were  closed  for  traffic  at  vari- 
ous dates  between  1898  and  1904,  and  abandoned  altogether 
because  gross  receipts  failed  even  to  cover  operating  expenses. 

The  claim  that  the  state  will  adjust  rates  and  fares  more 
equitably  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  famous  Prus- 
sian Finance  Minister  von  Miquel  asserted  categorically  that 
the  only  possible  policy  for  a  state  system  was  to  adopt  a  rigid 
tariff  uniform  over  the  whole  country.  And  that  is,  in  fact, 
the  Prussian  system  of  today.  For  500  miles  the  rate  is  10 
times  that  for  50  miles.  Whether  this  is  equitable  is  another 
question.  It  certainly  does  not  cost  the  railway  ten  times  as 
much  to  do  the  business.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  treating  the 
shipper  in  accordance  with  the  canon  of  taxation  which  says 
that  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  equality  of  sacrifice  by  the  tax- 
payer. But,  be  that  as  it  may,  while  such  a  policy  is  pos- 
sible for  Prussia,  with  only  a  small  seaboard,  and  where  the 
government  owns,  not  only  the  railways,  but  the  canals,  it  is 
unthinkable  in  England  or  in  .America.  Imagine  an  Eng- 
lish government  charging  from  London  to  Edinburgh  10 
times  as  much  as  for  the  first  40  miles  out  of  London.  The 
only  result  would  be  to  drive  all  the  traffic  to  the  coasting 
steamers.  As  for  America,  the  thing  is  still  more  impossible. 
National  Railways  in  a  Democratic  State 

We  come  now  to  a  more  important  point,  a  point  which 
may  probably  be  said  to  be  of  more  importance  than  all  the 


others  put  together.  Prussia  is  undoubtedly  the  most  success- 
ful instance  of  state  railway  management.  Reasons  have  been 
given  already  for  thinking  that  the  Prussian  success,  achieved 
under  uniquely  favorable  circumstances,  is  not  so  much  to 
boast  of  after  all.  But  let  it  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  the  success  is  as  brilliant  as  it  appears  to  the 
imagination  of  the  most  enthusiastic  German  professor.  The 
point  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on  that  the  success  of  the 
Prussian  autocracy  is  no  argmnent  for  similar  success  in  the 
hands  of  English  or  American  democracies. 

A  great  American,  who  has  lately  passed  over  the  major- 
ity, Charles  Francis  Adams,  put  the  matter  nearly  40  years 
ago  in  words  that  have  so  often  been  quoted  that  they  have 
become  classic: 

"In  applying  results  drawn  from  the  experience  of  one 
country  to  problems  which  present  themselves  in  another, 
the  difference  of  social  and  political  habit  and  education 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind.  Because  in  the  countries  of 
continental  Europe  the  state  can  and  does  hold  close  rela- 
tions, amounting  even  to  ownership,  with  the  railroads,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  same  course  could  be  successfully 
pursued  in  England  or  in  America.  The  former  nations  are 
by  political  habit  administrative,  the  latter  are  parliamen- 
tary; in  other  words,  France  and  Germany  are  essentially 
executive  in  their  governmental  systems,  while  England  and 
America  are  legislative.  Now  the  executive  may  design,  con- 
struct, or  operate  a  railroad;  the  legislative  never  can,  A 
country,  therefore,  with  a  weak  or  unstable  executive,  or  a 
crude  and  imperfect  civil  service,  should  accept  with  cau- 
tion results  achieved  under  a  government  of  bureaus." 

A  railroad  is  a  great  business  concern.  And  as  every 
business  man  knows,  a  business  concern,  if  it  is  to  prosper, 
must  have  a  single  directing  mind  at  the  head.  Under  an 
autocratic  system,  the  head  is  the  minister  of  railways,  ulti- 
mately responsible  to  the  monarch,  and  to  him  alone.  He 
may  consult  his  customers,  passengers  and  shippers,  listen 
to  their  grievances  and  welcome  their  suggestions — the  Prus- 
sian government  has  an  admirably  organized  system  of  dis- 
trict and  national  councils  for  this  very  object.  But  he 
alone  decides.  The  king  of  Prussia  is  as  really  the  head 
of  the  railroads  as  he  is  the  head  of  the  army.  Between 
a  railway  chief  in  this  position  and  a  minister  in  a  demo- 
cratic country,  changing  every  few  years  as  his  party  goes  in 
or  out  of  power,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  out-voted  if  he 
refuses  a  concession  that  a  substantial  section  of  members 
of  the  legislature  combine  to  demand,  no  comparison  is  pos- 
sible. "The  executive  may  design,  construct,  or  operate  a 
railroad."  And  this  is  what  happens  in  Prussia.  "The 
legislative  never  can,"  and  in  democratic  countries  it  is  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  which  not  only  decides 
policy  but  dictates  always  in  main  outline,  often  down  to  the 
detail  of  a  particular  appointment  or  a  special  rate,  how  the 
policy  shall  be  carried  out. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  every  country,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  government,  the  state  runs  the  post  office;  and  in 
almost  every  country  the  telegraphs,  if  not  the  telephones 
also.  If  it  can  manage  these,  why  not  also  railroads?  The 
answer  is  that  between  these  two  classes  of  business  there 
is  no  analogy.  The  post  office  is  a  purely  executive  busi- 
ness, with  no  commercial  side  to  it.  Uniform  rates,  two 
cents  or  a  penny  or  whatever  the  figure  be,  equal  for  all 
distances,  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  amount 
is  so  small  that  nobody  objects.  If  the  charge  for  a  letter 
were,  not  two  cents  but  a  dollar,  people  would  fast  enough 
be  found  to  protest  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  charge  the 
same  from  Wall  street  to  Central  Park  as  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco.  A  business  such  as  this  can  be  managed 
well  enough  by  a  civil  service  organization.  It  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  routine  and  operating  efficiency.  There  may  be, 
in  fact  there  usually  is,  political  interference  in  reference  to 
appointments  and  promotions.     And  the  staff  no  doubt  avail 
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themselves  of  tlu-ir  votes  to  imjirove  their  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Ikit  this,  though  a  pretty  serious  matter,  is 
not  .so  vitally  important  as  the  difficulties  on  the  side  of 
commerc  i  al  ma  n  agemcn t . 

Whether  a  new  railroad  shall  l)c  built  is  not  a  matter 
whore  precctlents  and  fixed  rules  can  decide.  It  can  only 
he  decided  by  a  man  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  question  a 
trainoil  mind  and  ripe  judgment,  after  taking  into  account 
all  the  factors  of  prol)able  traffic,  i)robable  cost,  and  whether 
the  limited  amount  of  capital  available  would  not  be  better 
employed  elsewhere,  perhaps  in  something  like  double  track- 
ing, or  the  construction  of  a  new  classification  yard,  which 
does  not  appear  directly  to  benefit  any  single  member  of  the 
public.  It  is  hard  enough  for  the  best  man,  left  free  to  exer- 
cise his  unbia.sed  judgment,  to  decide  such  questions  rightly. 
Can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  be  decided  rightly  by  a 
minister  responsible  to  a  democratic  legislature,  each  mem- 
ber of  which,  naturally  and  rightly,  makes  the  best  case  he 
can  for  his  own  constituents,  while  he  is  quite  ignorant, 
even  if  not  careless,  of  the  interests,  not  only  of  his  neigh- 
bors' constituency,  but  of  the  public  at  large?  The  answer 
is  written  large  in  railway  history. 

Conclusions 

President  Hadley  has  summed  up  the  conclusions  of  the 
Italian  Railway  Commission  based  on  the  railway  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  as  it  existed  35  years  ago,  as  follows: 

(1)  Most  of  the  pleas  for  state  management  are  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  state  would  perform  many  services 
much  cheaper  than  they  are  performed  by  private  companies. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  tendency  is  decidedly  the  other 
way.  *  *  *  The  state  is  much  more  likely  to  attempt  to  tax 
industry  than  to  foster  it. 

(2)  State  management  is  more  costly  than  private  man- 
agement. *  *  * 

(3)  The  political  dangers  would  be  very  great.  Politics 
would  corrupt  the  railroad  management,  and  the  railroad 
management  would  corrupt  politics.  *  *  * 

In  this  condensed  review  an  attempt — hampered  by  the 
condition  that  the  most  important  facts  of  contemporary 
history  are  not  always  those  that  can  be  most  readily  pub- 
lished— ^has  been  made,  subject  to  strict  limitations  of  space, 
to  bring  the  history  up-to-date.  And  the  conclusions  of  the 
Italian  commission  still  seem  to  stand  fimi. 

The  essential  lesson  of  the  history  may  be  said  to  be  this: 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  on  government 
railways  in  a  democratic  state  unless  the  management  is  cut 
loose  from  direct  political  control.  Neither  Australia  nor 
any  other  country  with  a  democratic  constitution — perhaps 
an  exception  ought  to  be  made  of  Switzerland — has  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  permanent  severance.  The  Aus- 
tralian parliaments  have  loosened  their  hold  for  a  few  years, 
but  only  for  a  few  years.  In  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy, 
parliamentary  interference  has  never  been  abandoned  for  a 
moment.  Without  imputing  a  double  dose  of  original  sin 
to  politicians,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  happens.  The  rail- 
ways belong  to  the  people.  Parliament  is  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  people.  It  seems  therefore  to  the  or- 
dinary citizen  only  right  and  natural  that  parliament  should 
control  the  management  of  the  people's  railways.  And  yet 
facts  are  stubborn  things;  and  the  facts  show  that  parlia- 
mentary interference  has  meant  running  the  railways,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  but  to  satisfy  local 
and  sectional  or  even  personal  interests.  They  show  further 
that,  under  parliamentary  management,  it  is  easier  to  get 
money  for  big  schemes  of  new  construction  than  for  incon- 
spicuous day-to-day  betterments  and  improvements  which 
probably  would  produce  much  greater  public  benefit.  Some 
day  perhaps,  having  learned  wisdom  by  experience,  a  par- 
liament and  a  people  may  recognize  that  management  for 
the  people  is  not  necessarily  management  by  the  people;  that 


there  are  otlier  branches  of  government,  l>csides  the  judicial 
branch,  unsuited  for  popular  interference;  and  may  estab- 
lish a  permanent  state  railway  organization,  with  its  own 
lK)ard  of  directors,  with  its  own  separate  budget,  and  en- 
tirely independent  of  parliamentary  control,  but  controlled 
like  any  private  company  by  a  judicially  minded  commis- 
sion, required  also  like  a  private  company  to  earn  a  divi- 
dend for  its  stockholders,  the  people.  And  then  a  main 
objection  to  government  railways  in  a  democratic  state  will 
liave  lost  its  force.  But  hitherto  no  parliament  and  no 
])eo{)le  have  recognized  this  fact,  even  thougli  it  stands  out 
abundantly  clear  on  the  pages  of  railway  history. 

Higher  Rates  and  Unified  Federal  Regula'iion  Needed 

Two  steps  are  necessary  to  solve  the  railway  problem  of 
the  United  States  and  to  avert  the  serious  commercial  crisis 
that  confronts  the  country  on  account  of  the  existing  trans- 
portation situation,  Mr.  Acworth  told  the  committee  in  the 
course  of  the  cross-examination  on  his  statement,  on  May  8, 
and  May  9.  Members  of  the  committee  asked  Mr.  Acworth  a 
great  variety  of  questions  as  to  the  working  of  government 
ownership  of  railways  in  other  countries  and  sought  to  have 
him  apply  his  knowledge  of  general  railway  conditions  to 
the  existing  situation  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  the  two  requirements  that  he  regarded  as  es- 
sential, Mr.  Acworth  said,  is  to  allow  the  railroads  to  charge 
freight  rates  sufficient  to  meet  the  great  advance  in  operating 
expenses  that  has  taken  place  and  to  enable  them  to  com- 
mand the  capital  necessary  to  provide  the  extensions  and 
improvements  needed  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  busi- 
ness. The  second  is  to  do  away  with  the  multiple  and  con- 
flicting systems  of  regulation  that  now  hamper  railway  op- 
eration and  to  provide  one  single  federal  regulatory  agency 
with  such  local  subdivisions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Robinson  as  to  whether 
he  considered  that  railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  were 
too  low  Mr.  Acworth  replied,  "Very  much  so,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  how,  in  his  opinion,  this  condition  has 
arisen. 

"It  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  clear  what  has  happened,"  he 
said.     "You  had  a  long  series  of  falling  prices  and  you  had 
railroads  endeavoring  very  rapidly  to  make  great  economies        m 
by  bigger  cars  and  bigger  engines  and  bigger  train  loads,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  and  you  also  had  strong  competition,  and 
the  result  of  all  those  things  was  that  the  railroads,  by  buy- 
ing everything  cheaper,  economizing  in  their  methods,  could 
afford  to  carry  very  cheaply.     They  tried  to  carry  a  bit  too 
cheaply  in  order  to  cut  each  other's  throats.     Now,  then,  at        ■ 
the  stage  when  they  had  got  to  the  lowest  rate  you  introduce        ■ 
regulation,  and  the  regulation  says,  'We  will  keep  the  rates 
down  to  that  figure  in  the  face  of  a  market  that  has  gone  up 
100  or  120  per  cent  for  everything  they  use  and  for  the  wages 
they  have  to  pay.'     Looking  at  it  as  an  outsider,  the  thing 
must  break  down;  it  cannot  do  anything  else." 

In  response  to  further  questions  on  this  subject  propounded 
by  Representative  Sims,  Mr.  Acworth  said :  "The  fundamen- 
tal point  is  this:  I  do  not  care  what  your  machinery  is;  in 
the  long  run  you  will  never  buy  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  cent's  worth  of  work  for  three-quarters  of  a  cent.  That 
is  the  real  essence  of  the  American  situation.  What  you  are 
asking  the  railroads  to  do  is  to  work  at  a  price  that  they  can- 
not work  at,  and  whoever  manages  the  railroads — if  you  had 
archangels  to  manage  the  American  railways,  and  only  al- 
lowed them  an  average  income  of  7.38  mills  per  ton-mile 
they  could  not  do  the  work,  and  raise  the  capital  necessary 
to  increase  the  plant." 

A  query  as  to  the  cause  of  car  shortage  and  congestion  on 
the  railroads  was  put  by  Senator  Robinson  to  which  Mr. 
Acworth  replied:  "It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  capitalists  have 
not  thought  the  prospect  good  enough  to  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  make  the  increase  of  facilities  that  is  required  in       , 
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your  country,  if  your  country  is  not  to  have  a  collapse  of  its 
trade.  I  have  been  watching  it  for  years  and  that  is  my  firm 
conviction." 

Senator  Robinson  asked  whether  the  service  of  the  rail- 
roads would  be  improved  if  a  s'ngle  standard  of  regulation 
were  adopted  instead  of  the  present  system  of  reguhition  both 
by  the  federal  government  and  the  states. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  so,"  replied  Mr.  Acworth. 
"I  put  it  this  way.  Suppose  you  have  two  states,  each  of 
which  is  perfectly  wise,  but  decide  differently;  you  would 
do  better  to  substitute  for  them  a  central  government  that 
was  not  as  intelligent."  He  added  that  if  the  present  sys- 
tem of  multiple  regulation  had  not  grown  up  as  a  historical 
development  from  the  peculiar  governmental  organization  of 
the  United  States  nobody  would  think,  of  introducing  it  now 
on  the  ground  of  efficiency. 

Senator  Cummins  made  the  suggestion  that  one  difficult}- 
in  the  adjustment  of  rates  under  present  conditions  was  found 
in  the  fact  that  rates  which  might  provide  a  satisfactory 
financial  return  for  strong  companies  would  not  enable  other 
weaker  lines  to  operate  on  a  remunerative  basis.  He  in- 
quired as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  that  would  permit  ex- 
isting strong  systems  to  purchase  other  less  successful  lines 
or  that  would  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  companies 
under  federal  charter  to  acquire  and  combine  existing  lines 
so  located  as  to  supplement  one  another. 

"I  believe  that  is  a  very  practical  policy,"  said  Mr.  Ac- 
worth.  "It  could  not  be  done  by  hard  and  fast  orders  to  ao 
it  instantly,  but  if  you  encourage  one  governmental  super- 
vision and  a  policy  of  consolidation  I  have  no  doubt  that 
would  work  itself  out  in  the  course  of  time.  That  is  what 
is  happening  in  England  and  has  been  for  a  good  many 
years." 

Representative  Sims  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  put  through  Congress  the  measures  sug- 
gested by  railway  authorities  who  had  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  who  had  asserted,  he  said,  that  government 
ownership  was  the  only  alternative  to  the  adoption  of  their 
proposals. 

"Then  I  am  sorry  for  the  American  public,"  commented 
Mr.  Acworth.  "The  American  public  will  suffer.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  going  to  have  their  tniffic 
facilities  absolutely  blocked  in  that  case,  because  you  may 
introduce  biHs,  but  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  government 
into  possession  of  the  railroads  and  get  the  new  machinery- 
started  next  v>'eek  or  the  week  after.  There  will  be  a  gap  of 
some  years  and  before  that  time  has  elapsed  you  will  ha\- : 
the  machinery  broken  down."  Stating  his  conclusions  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  it  were  better  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  to  have  the  railways  owned  by  the  government 
or  by  private  cotporations,  Mr.  Acworth  said: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  all  government  enterprises  seek  a  rev- 
enue, not  by  launching  out  boldly  and  getting  a  satisfactory 
return  by  such  enterprise,  but  by  cheese-paring  and  cutting 
down  on  the  expenses.  They  try  it  by  cutting  down  expenses 
and  not  by  improving  the  road.  It  seems  to  me  that  applies 
to  government  enterprises  everywhere,  certainly  in  Europe. 
Now,  the  English  railways,  which  never  had  a  shilling 
of  government  money,  never  had  any  government  help  in  the 
world,  certainly  led  the  world  for  a  great  many  years  in  the 
early  days.  When  men  wanted  to  know  how  to  run  a  rail- 
way they  came  to  England  to  learn.  The  railway  literature 
of  40  and  50  years  ago  is  full  of  French  and  German  and 
American  books  by  people  who  came  to  England  and  learned 
from  the  private  railways  of  England  how  to  do  things. 
Nowadays  if  men  want  to  learn  how  to  run  a  railway — the 
French  and  the  Germans  and  the  English — they  come  to  the 
American  railroads  and  learn  from  them.  The  American 
railroads,  which  are  the  best  in  the  world,  are  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  private  enterprise,  and  I  think  these  two  examples  ijo 
a  very  long  way  toward  proving  the  case." 


LUBRICATION  OF  FREIGHT  CARS  IN  INTER- 
CHANGE * 

By  T.  J.  Bums 

Superintendent    Rolling    Stock    Michigan    Central 

The  cjuestion  of  hot  boxes,  their  cause  and  their  cure,  has 
been  discussed  at  every  railroad  club,  in  the  offices  of  execu- 
tives, and  in  the  car  men's  shanty  from  time  immemorial, 
and  we  are  apparently  no  nearer  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
than  ever — the  hot  box  in  its  recurring  epidemics  is  still 
the  bugbear  of  the  profession,  so  to  speak.  Are  the  car  men 
of  the  country  to  continue  their  assaults  on  the  hot  box 
situation  along  the  old  line  of  attack,  and  rest  satisfied 
that  the  best  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  when  the  mere 
mechanical  processes  of  the  problem  have  been  worked  out? 
Is  there  no  other  action  to  be  taken,  no  policy  of  lubrication 
as  distinguished  from  purely  mechanical  practice  which  can 
be  introduced  that  will  help  us  out  of  the  trenches? 

I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  methods  of  packing  hot 
boxes,  or  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  any  new  conclusions  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  performing  the  work  in  a  way  that 
leads  to  greater  economy.  These  points  have  all  been  care- 
fully canvassed  and  we  all  have  our  published  instructions 
on  lubrication  which  are  undoubtedly  quite  sufficient.  Any 
further  discussion  at  this  time  along  these  particular  lines, 
while  no  doubt  interesting,  will  get  us  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular. 

What  I  would  like  to  submit,  however,  is  a  pro{)osition 
contemplating  that,  instead  of  handling  the  lubrication  of 
the  freight  car  equipment  as  it  is  now  handled  under  the 
theory  that  foreign  cars  will  be  given  the  same  attention  as 
owned  cars,  lubrication  be  put  squarely  under  the  M.  C.  B. 
Rules  of  Interchange  the  same  as  any  other  repair.  I  would 
propose  that  Rule  1,  the  corner-stone  of  the  M.  C.  B.  code, 
be  radically  changed.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  this 
rule  will  have  to  be  changed.  In  its  old  wording  it  has 
specified  that  the  receiving  line  shall  provide  the  same  care 
and  attention  as  to  packing  and  oiling  that  it  gives  its  own 
equi])ment.  This  was  a  good  theory  in  its  day  and  in  the 
infancy  of  car  interchange  perhaps  it  served  its  purpose.  But 
it  has  become  too  much  of  a  theory.  With  the  tightenins;  up 
of  supervision  and  the  devolpment  of  lubrication  economies 
some  mistaken  policies  have  crept  in.  I  feel  I  am  violating 
no  confidences  when  I  say  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  the 
disposition  of  the  receiving  line  to  use  only  such  of  its 
lubricating  materials  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carr>-  a 
car  over  its  own  rails.  I  fear  we  are  all  more  or  less  tarred 
with  tlie  same  stick.  Why?  Simply  because  of  no  com- 
pensation either  in  labor  or  material  for  work  performed. 
The  result  is  that  the  foreign  car  long  off  its  own  rails, 
running  from  pillar  to  post  with  only  such  spasmodic  oiling 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  time,  eventually  develops 
a  hot  box  and  a  new  brass  is  necessary,  or  perhaps  a  change 
of  wheels. 

In  our  passenger  car  service  where  we  have  the  equip- 
ment in  our  own  control  we  repack  i)eriodically,  but  on  our 
freight  equipment  just  because  a  car  is  out  of  our  hands  we 
leave  it  to  its  fate.  Why  is  it  not  as  necessary  to  rejxick 
freight  equipment  as  passenger  ecjuipment?  The  freight  car 
journal  box  and  its  contained  parts,  the  journal,  the  waste, 
and  the  oil,  are  not  of  another  world,  they  are  of  the  same 
j)hysical  nature  and  subject  to  the  same  physical  laws.  Ob- 
viously, if  we  are  to  expect  anywhere  near  similar  perform- 
ance from  the  two  branches  of  the  service  they  must  receive 
somewhere  near  similar  treatment.  The  answer  is  easy;  at- 
tend to  the  packing.  The  only  way  tliis  ever  will  be  done 
will  be  by  inserting  in  the  code  a  rule  that  will  meet  with 
the  necessities  of  the  situation,  by  putting  a  premium  on  the 
work,  and  by  paying  for  goods  delivered — just  as  you  have 

•  A  paper  read  before  the  Central  Railway  Club,  May  11,  1917. 
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done  in  your  rci)air  schcduk-.'^  by  in.serting  a  price  that  makes 
it  an  inducement  for  a  foreign  line  to  help  maintain  your 
car  and  keep  it  in  operation.  In  other  words,  institute  a 
system  of  periodical  repacking  and  reoiling  of  the  freight 
equipnnnt  of  the  country  at  large,  and  l)y  that  1  mean  all 
the  eiiuipment  both  of  railroad  companies  and  private  own- 
ership. 

Right  here  I  may  as  well  anticipate  the  private  car  owner 
who  will  surely  rise  up  in  protest.  Hie  private  car  lines 
who  are  doing  their  full  duty  are  not  aimed  at.  If  they  will 
do  tlieir  repacking  as  they  should  and  guarantee  their  work 
by  tlie  stencil  on  their  cars,  that  is  all  that  will  be  asked 
of  them.  The  private  car  owner  is  surely  concerned  in  the 
continuous  and  successful  movement  of  his  car  equally  with 
the  handling  line,  and  one  of  his  cars  cut  out  or  delayed 
enroute  is  an  economic  loss  in  which  he  has  to  participate 
in  the  final  analysis.  I  only  ask  that  they  agree  that  a  fair 
compensation  is  due  the  railroad  company  that  repacked 
the  car  and  stenciled  on  the  car  the  necessary  data. 

All  that  I  have  said  about  the  private  car  owner  applies 
with  full  force  to  many  of  our  railroads,  and  in  all  fairness 
to  the  private  car  owner  we  will  have  to  admit  that  many 
of  them  now  recognize  the  importance  to  themselves  of  proper 
lubrication  of  their  equipment,  doing  work  at  their  own 
plants  that  some  of  the  railroads  might  do  well  to  imitate. 
There  are,  however,  unfortunately,  some  private  car  owners 
who  make  no  pretense  whatever  as  to  the  care  of  journal 
boxes,  and  I  have  this  moment  distinctly  in  mind  one  plant 
I  visited  recently  where  the  man  in  charge  took  credit  unto 
himself  that  his  expense  along  this  line  was  nil,  and  the  only 
oil  or  waste  supply  in  the  entire  yard  was  in  a  barrel  that 
was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  old  packing  from  destroyed 
trucks — and  here  again  I  may  interject  that  there  are  some 
railroads  of  the  same  nationality,  roads  that  deliberately 
"unload"  on  the  receiving  lines. 

No  calling  together  for  educational  purposes  of  our  car 
oilers,  no  lubrication  experts  traveling  over  our  line,  no  post- 
ing of  blue  prints,  no  instructions  to  our  men,  no  technical 
discussions  as  to  journal  weights,  designs  of  packing  hooks, 
viscosity  of  oil,  etc.,  will  get  us  any  farther  on  th'e  high  road 
of  broad  efficiency  in  lubrication  matters  than  we  now  are. 
If  we  are  looking  for  further  progress  in  these  matters  we 
will  have  to  work  away  from  the  idea  that  unrestricted  car 
movements  can  be  properly  cared  for  by  a  restricted  policy 
of  any  kind. 

The  details  of  the  scheme  of  periodical  reoiling  and  re- 
packing, it  is  not  my  purpose  to  outline  in  this  paper.  These 
matters  can  be  handled  more  satisfactorily  by  a  competent 
committee.  In  general,  however,  I  would  suggest  that  all 
boxes  be  repacked,  say  once  a  year,  date  of  repacking  to  be 
suitably  stenciled  on  the  body  or  trucks  of  the  car,  a  rule 
covering  the  matter  together  with  a  proper  charge  and  with 
suitable  specifications  as  to  methods  to  be  followed,  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  M.  C.  B.  code  in  its  proper  place  and,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  the  re-vamping  of  rule  No.  1  to  corre- 
spond. 

I  am  omitting  all  arguments  on  the  final  economies  that 
will  result  to  the  carriers  from  a  method  of  this  kind. 
These  should  be  apparent  to  any  car  man.  One  great  cause 
of  loss  of  oil  and  the  one  great  argument  against  the  oil  can 
and  its  free  oil  has  been  the  waste  of  oil  that  ensues  from 
allowing  soggy  waste  to  remain  in  the  oil  box,  and  the  prac- 
tice that  follows  of  pouring  oil  on  top  of  it  with  the  one  re- 
sult that  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  lies  there 
until  finally  enough  has  been  poured  in  to  allow  it  to  over- 
flow on  the  ground.  The  only  oil  in  any  journal  box  that 
ever  did  any  good  was  the  thin  film  between  the  journal  and 
the  brass. 

I  fully  realize  that  my  position  in  this  matter  will  be  at- 
tacked. However,  I  wish  to  start  a  campaign  of  publicity. 
I  am  confident  that  the  day  will  come  when  a  plan  of  this 


kind  will  go  into  effect,  and  it  may  come  much  sooner  than 
any  of  us  expect. 

In  the  great  transportation  scheme  of  the  United  States 
why  do  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  localized  treatment  of  a 
])roblem  that  affects  nation-wide  commerce?  If  our  rail- 
roads were  all  subject  to  one  general  supervision,  how  long 
would  we  be  allowed,  in  handling  our  transcontinental  traffic, 
to  work  under  a  lubrication  plan  that  boasts  of  no  system, 
is  intermittent  in  its  application,  and  inefficient  in  results? 
The  problems  that  have  to  do  with  car  supply,  mileage,  per 
diem,  even  M.  C.  B.  repairs,  have  all  been  worked  out  or 
are  being  worked  to  a  point  that  will  measure  up  to  the 
obligations  of  the  carriers  to  the  traffic  of  the  country,  and 
yet  we  car  men  sit  supremely  satisfied  with  our  local, 
cramped  system  of  lubrication.  If  we  are  unable  to  see  the 
light  ourselves,  I  very  much  fear  it  will  be  pointed  out  to  us. 


SEMAPHORES  FOR  HIGHWAY  CROSSINGS 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  installed  at  four  crossings 
of  highways,  to  give  warning  to  wayfarers,  regular  semaphore 
signals.  The  arrangement  of  the  signal,  to  show  the  word 
STOP,  in  white  letters,  when  the  arm  is  horizontal,  indicating 
that  a  train  is  approaching,  and  to  keep  the  arm  out  of 
sight  when  the  way  is  clear,  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
shield  which  conceals  the  arm  when  it  is  in  the  vertical  posi- 
tion is  lettered  with  the  word  danger,  in  white  lines  on  a 
red  background.     The  signals  stand  normally  at  clear. 

By  the  use  of  these  signals,  instead  of  bells,  the  operating 
apparatus  is  made  "closed  circuit;"  that  is  to  say,  failure 
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Highway  Crossing  Signal,  Atlantic  Coast  Line 

of  the  apparatus  or  exhaustion  of  power  will  put  the  signal 
in  the  stop  position. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  has  used  a  sema- 
phore at  a  highway  crossing  in  Indianapolis  for  the  past  two 
years  with  satisfactory  results.  In  this  case,  the  warning 
sign  is  a  blade  12  in.  wide  and  5  ft.  long,  and  it  is  18  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  street.  With  this  signal  the  power 
used  is  5  amperes  and  9  volts,  and  the  signal  clears  in  12 
seconds.  The  circuit  for  the  signal  on  the  side  of  the  street 
farthest  from  the  battery  is  controlled  by  a  circuit  breaker 
on  the  nearer  signal  so  that,  of  the  two  signals,  only  one 
can  draw  current  from  the  battery  at  the  same  time. 


Completion  or  Railway  Section  in  Colombia. — The 
Colombian  Government  has  ordered  the  payment  of  a  sub- 
vention of  $46,000  in  bonds  to  the  Antioquia  Railway  Com- 
pany for  the  completion  of  the  section  of  railroad  between 
the  stations  Botero  and  Porcecito.  This  line  was  opened  to 
service  on  January  20,  1917. 
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New  Union  Station  Plans  Completed  for  St.  Paul 

Details   of   the   Revised  Design  With  Data  Regarding 
Track  and  Building  Arrangements.    Work  to  Begin  Soon 


AFTER  extended  negotiations  with  the  city,  the  St.  Paul 
Union  Depot  Company  has  just  secured  the  approval 
of  its  plans  for  complete  new  passenger  facilities  for 
the  joint  use  of  all  the  roads  entering  that  city.  Prelim- 
inary construction  work  involving  the  wrecking  of  a  num- 
ber of  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  new  head  house,  has  been 
proceeding  in  a  limited  way  for  several  weeks,  but  it  is 
expected  that  work  will  be  undertaken  vigorously  in  the  near 
future.     The  project  involves  a  total  estimated  expenditure 


adequate  for  the  traffic  for  some  time  and  tentative  plans 
for  its  reconstruction  had  been  under  consideration  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  destruction  of  the  building  made  imperative 
the  development  of  a  new  terminal.  The  location  of  the 
station  property  on  the  sloping  hillside  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  a  well-developed  commercial  section  of  the 
city  has  made  the  problem  of  enlarging  the  terminal  a  diffi- 
cult one.  This  has  been  further  complicated  by  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  the  numerous  and  somewhat  conflicting 
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Track  Layout  and  General  Location 


of  $11,000,000,  of  which  $1,500,000  will  be  for  the  station 
building  itself  and  $3,250,000  for  the  track  layout,  includ- 
ing the  grading.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  handling  traffic 
without  interruption  during  the  entire  period  of  construction 
it  is  expected  that  four  years  will  be  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work. 

Defficulties  in  Securing  Sufficient  Room 

This  is  the  second  complete  design  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  this  project.  The  old  station  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  October  3,  1913.     While  the  terminal  had  been  in- 


interests  of  the  roads  whose  prbpert}'  joins  that  of  the  station 
on  three  sides. 

To  secure  the  desired  room  for  expansion  the  plans  pre- 
pared two  years  ago  contemplated  the  moving  of  the  channel 
of  the  river  south  or  away  from  the  tracks  a  maximum  dis- 
tance of  about  400  ft.,  as  described  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  February  12,  1915.  While  the  government  did 
not  actually  oppose  this  change,  it  became  evident  during 
the  negotiations  that  it  would  impose  restrictions  which 
would  be  so  burdensome  as  to  render  their  acceptance  by 
the  Union  Depot  Company  impracticable.     The  negotiations 
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were  tlK-rcioro  ilroi)|)eil  and  work  was  l)Cgun  on  a  complete 
new  set  of  plans  involving  c.\j)ansion  on  the  hill,  or  city 
side,  of  the  present  station. 

In  the  revised  layout  only  a  small  amount  of  land  is 
taken  from  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Taul  on  the  river 
side,  and  its  facilities  are  not  materially  disturbed.  The 
necessary  room  for  expansion  has  been  secured  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  'Hie  150-ft.  strip  of  land  between  the  old  station 
property  and  'Hiird  street,  now  occupied  by  warehouses,  has 
been  acquired,  as  has  also  a  considerable  area  of  Great  North- 
ern property  now  occupied  by  freight  houses  and  team  tracks. 
'I'his  has  necessitated  the  al)andonment  by  the  Great  North- 
ern of  one  freight  house  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  track- 
age which  it  is  planning  to  replace  by  new  facilities  on 
Seventh  street. 

Complicated  Traffic  Movements 

The  St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Company  is  a  terminal  organ- 
ization   whose   stock   is   owned   equally   by   the   nine   roads 


apolis.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  trains  make  a  through  move- 
ment between  the  west  and  southeast  approaches,  while  the 
(Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  trains  from  and  to  the  East  and  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  trains  from  the  South  and 
West  make  a  through  movement  through  the  west  and  the 
northeast  approaches.  ^I'he  trains  of  the  Soo  Line  from  the 
Northwest  enter  the  station  from  the  west  and  terminate  at 
this  point.  Therefore,  a  track  layout  must  be  provided 
which  will  permit  movements  directly  through  the  station, 
movements  into  the  station  by  trains  terminating  at  that 
point,  and  the  handling  of  through  trains  which  depart 
through  the  same  entrance  through  which  they  arrive. 

The  density  of  the  traffic  passing  through  this  station  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  71,839  trains  arrived  and  de- 
parted in  1916,  an  average  of  196  per  day.  During  this 
period  477,001  cars  were  handled,  an  average  of  7.64  cars 
per  train.     The  total  amount  of  baggage  received  and  for- 


Plan   of  the   Station  Building   at  the  Waiting   Room   Level 


entering  line  city:  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  Four  of  these  roads,  the 
Omaha,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
St.  Paul,  handle  over  62  per  cent  of  the  trains  entering  the 
station  while  the  remaining  five  roads  bring  in  less  than  40 
per  cent. 

There  are  three  main  approaches  to  the  station,  from  the 
northeast,  the  southeast  and  the  west.  The  Great  Northern, 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Northern  Pacific  enter 
the  station  from  the  northeast,  and  their  trains  terminate 
their  runs  at  this  point.  A  few  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  suburban  trains  from  the  southeast  also  terminate 
their  runs  here  while  the  through  trains  reverse  direction  in 
the  station   and  use  the  Great  Northern  tracks  to  Minne- 


warded  was  1,285,852  pieces;  of  railway  supplies,  323,742; 
and  of  milk  cans,  575,879;  or  daily  averages  of  3,513,  885 
and  1,573  respectively,  a  combined  daily  total  of  6,347 
pieces.  Also,  approximately  445  tons  of  mail  is  handled 
daily  while  over  5,000,000  pieces  of  express  pass  through 
the  terminal  in  charge  of  the  six  companies  annually.  In 
addition  to  the  tickets  sold  by  the  individual  roads  at  their 
city  offices,  917,220  were  sold  at  the  Union  Station  during 
1916,  of  a  total  value  of  $2,811,659.94.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  amount  of  mail  passing  through  this  station 
has  doubled  about  every  seven  years,  and  baggage  about 
every  10  years,  and  that  the  number  of  passenger  cars  has 
doubled  about  every  12  years. 

The  Station  Building 

The  head  house  for  the  new  station  will  be  located  on 
the  north  side  of  Third  street  in  the  south  half  of  the  block 
bounded  by  Third,  Sibley,  Fourth  and  Wacouta  streets.   The 
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building  will  be  300  ft.  long  and  150  ft.  wide  and  will  face 
northwest  on  a  plaza  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  block. 
This  will  not  only  provide  an  attractive  setting  for  the  sta- 
tion but  will  also  reserve  space  for  enlargement  if  this  should 
become  necessary  at  any  time  in  the  future.  The  main  build- 
ing will  be  two  stories  in  height  with  the  main  floor  eleva- 
tion four  feet  above  the  level  of  Fourth  and  Sibley  streets. 
Two  basements  will  also  be  provided. 

The  main  entrance  will  face  on  Fourth  street  and  will 
be  reached  by  sidewalks  and  from  a  driveway  on  the  plaza. 
Three  groups  of  three  doors  each,  open  between  massive 
pillars  into  small  vestibules  which  lead  directly  into  the 
business  lobby.  All  the  facilities  which  a  traveler  will  ordi- 
narily require  in  preparation  for  a  journey  are  grouped 
about  this  lobby  which  will  be  entirely  free  of  seats.  The 
ticket  office  is  located  in  a  conspicuous  position  directly  op- 
posite the  entrance.     At  the  left  of  the  entrance  there  will 
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Plan  of  the  Second  Basement 

be  a  drug  store  and  to  the  rear  of  that  a  telegraph  office, 
check  room  and  men's  toilet.  Telephone  and  information 
booths  are  placed  between  the  two  entrances.  The  dining  and 
lunch  rooms  will  occupy  the  west  end  of  the  building,  while 
the  women's  rest  and  toilet  rooms  will  be  placed  directly  back 
of  the  ticket  ofiice. 

The  waiting  room  will  be  located  over  the  tracks  south  of 
Third  street,  with  the  floor  2^  ft.  above  that  of  the  lobby. 
It  will  be  connected  with  this  lobby  by  a  passage-way  built 
on  a  slight  ascending  grade  and  crossing  Third  street  over- 
head.    On  one  side  of  this  passage-way  will  be  the  baggage 


stub-tracks  leading  through  a  concourse  to  the  street  level 
at  Third  street.  Other  exits  will  be  located  at  the  west 
ends  of  the  platforms  along  the  through  tracks  leading  down 
to  the  subway  carrying  Sibley  street  under  these  tracks.  In 
this  way  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  incoming  passenger?  to 
go  through  the  station  unless  they  desire  to. 

The  first  basement  or  track  floor  level  of  the  head  house 
will  have  a  space  of  100  ft.  by  300  ft.  available  for  post- 
office  purposes.  The  remainder  of  the  space  in  this  base- 
ment will  be  used  as  store  rooms  and  work  rooms.  The  mail 
and  baggage  rooms  will  be  located  under  the  tracks  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Sibley  streets,  with  entrance  from  Sib- 
ley street.  They  will  occupy  a  space  160  ft.  by  275  ft., 
about  equally  divided.  East  of  this  and  under  the  track 
space  will  be  provided  for  each  of  the  six  express  companies 
and  also  for  the  handling  of  milk  and  railway  supplies.  A 
total  floor  space  of  260,000  sq.  ft.  will  be  devoted  to  the 
baggage,  mail  and  express  service.  A  driveway  will  be  pro- 
vided along  Sibley  street  to  serve  the  baggage  and  mail 
rooms  and  a  similar  driveway  along  Third  street  to  reach 
the  express  rooms.  Back  of  the  express  offices  a  baggage 
and  mail  trucking  subway  will  extend  east  to  a  point  op- 
posite the  center  of  Broadway,  where  it  will  connect  with  a 
trucking  subway  passing  under  the  tracks.  This  latter  sub- 
way will  be  20  ft.  wide  and  will  have  12.5  ft.  clear  head- 
room. Elevators  will  provide  access  to  the  platforms  above, 
and  in  conjunction  with  those  in  the  baggage  and  express 
rooms  at  the  station  end  of  the  platform  a  total  of  27  ele- 
vators will  be  provided  for  the  handling  of  baggage,  mail 
and  express.  With  this  arrangement  the  trucking  of  bag- 
gage, mail  or  express  down  the  platforms  in  a  way  to  inter- 
fere with  passengers  will  be  avoided. 

A  part  of  the  second  basement  under  the  head  house  is 
given  over  to  immigrant  quarters  and  the  remainder  to  stor- 
age. A  trucking  tunnel  passes  from  this  floor  underneath 
Third  street  connecting  with  the  baggage  room.  The  second 
floor  in  the  head  house  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  offices 
but  will  also  contain  a  women's  rest  room,  retiring  and 
emergency  rooms  and  the  kitchen  in  connection  with  the  din- 
ing and  lunch  rooms  which  are  on  the  main  floor.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  adding  another  story  over  about  one  half 
of  the  waiting  room  for  use  of  the  railway  mail  service  if 
the  Post  Office  Department  desires  it. 

The  Track  Layout 

As  outlined  above,  some  of  the  trains  stop  here,  while 
others  pass  through  so  that  the  track  layout  requires  a  com- 
bination stub  and  through  terminal  with  flexible  track  con- 
nections leading  to  the  three  main  approaches.     The  exist- 
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checking  counter  with  an  elevator  leading  to  the  baggage 
room  below,  while  the  men's  smoking  room  will  be  opposite. 

The  waiting  room  will  be  80  ft.  wide  and  400  ft.  long. 
Seats  will  e.xtend  out  from  the  wall  on  one  side  while  the 
train  gates  will  be  located  in  the  opposite  wall  at  the  head 
of  stairways  leading  to  the  track  platforms  below.  An  in- 
formation bureau  will  be  placed  in  the  center  of  this  room 
and  a  news-stand  against  the  wall  back  of  it.  This  entire 
arrangement  permits  a  direct  movement  from  the  street  to 
the  train  without  reversing  at  any  point. 

The  stairways  leading  from  the  waiting  room  to  the  plat- 
forms will  be  used  by  both  incoming  and  outgoing  passen- 
gers.    Exits  will  also  be  provided  at  the  west  end  of  the 


ing  layout  includes  14  tracks,  six  of  which  are  stub.  In 
the  plan  prepared  two  years  ago,  16  stub  and  10  tlirough 
tracks  were  contemplated.  A  recent  analysis  of  the  train 
movements  for  a  typical  day  showed  that '148  trains  had 
to  use  the  through  tracks  and  that  only  61  could  use  the 
stub  tracks.  The  capacity  of  the  old  plan  was,  therefore,, 
limited  to  that  of  the  through  tracks.  For  this  reason,  14 
through  tracks  are  now  planned  with  only  eight  stub  tracks, 
and  because  of  the  nature  of  traffic  will  give  a  greater 
capacity  than  the  26  tracks  in  the  old  layout.  These  tracks 
var}'  in  length  from  800  to  1,800  ft.  and  have  a  total  com- 
bined length  of  27,200  ft.  They  will  be  spaced  alternately 
29  ft.  6  in.,  and  12  ft.  6  in.  between  centers.     In  addition  to 
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the  tracks  ininiodiutely  in  tlic  station,  four  tracks  will  he 
provided  in  the  east  entrance  to  the  station  yard  for  the 
transfer  of  mail  and  express.  Eight  solid  mail  and  express 
trains  will  be  handled  on  these  tracks  daily,  in  addition  to 
cars  moving  in  passenger  trains. 

Concrete  platforms  will  be  built  along  the  tracks  in  the 
station  with  tiie  top  8  in.  above  the  top  of  rail.  Eleven 
such  platforms  will  be  built  with  a  total  length  of  10,800 
ft.  Wooden  platforms  will  be  built  level  with  the  top  of 
rail  along  the  main  and  express  transfer  tracks.  The  pas- 
senger platforms  will  be  protected  by  butterfly  train  sheds 
of  steel  construction,  10,200  lin.  ft.  of  v^^hich  will  be  re- 
quired. Also  2,400  lin.  ft.  of  shelter  sheds  will  be  built 
over  the  mail  and  express  platforms. 

The  entrance  to  the  station  at  the  east  end  and  the  cross- 
ings in  that  vicinity  will  be  controlled  by  a  large  interlock- 
ing plant  situated  at  the  throat  of  the  station  yard.  A  simi- 
lar but  a  smaller  tower  will  be  located  west  of  Jackson  street 
to  govern  movements  at  that  end  of  the  station,  and  also 
over  the  crossing  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  with  the  St. 
Paul  and  the  Union  station  tracks. 

All  Tr.4cks  Will  Be  Elevated 

All  tracks  through  the  station  are  to  be  elevated  and  will 
cross  over  Sibley  and  Jackson  streets  involving  a  raise  in 
grade  of  approximately  17  ft.  at  those  points.  Access  to 
this  elevation  from  the  Great  Northern  line,  and  the  North- 
ern Pacific  line  from  the  northeast,  and  also  from  the  Bur- 
lington and  St.  Paul  lines  from  the  southeast,  will  be  on  a 
0.75  per  cent  grade  up  to  the  east  end  of  the  mail  and  express 
transfer  tracks;  and  from  this  point  to  the  east  end  of  the 
station  the  tracks  will  come  up  to  the  new  level  on  a  0.3 
per  cent  grade.  Through  the  station  the  tracks  are  on 
a  0.15  per  cent  ascending  grade  to  the  west  from  Broad- 
way at  Wacouta  street,  from  which  point  they  are  level  as 
far  west  as  Sibley  street.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  retains  two  tracks  outside  of  and  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Union  depot  property.  These  tracks  will  be  raised 
to  the  grade  of  the  station  tracks  at  Sibley  street,  but  will 
drop  down  to  the  east  on  a  0.3  per  cent  grade  from  that 
point. 

The  elevation  of  these  tracks  will  require  the  bringing 
in  of  about  480,000  cu.  yd.  of  filling  material,  practically 
all  of  which  will  be  handled  by  trains.  Approximately 
17,000  lineal  feet  of  retaining  walls  will  also  be  required 
on  the  Union  station  property  east  of  the  west  property  line 
at  Minnesota  street.  A  long  retaining  wall  will  be 'provided 
between  the  tracks  of  the  Union  Station  Company  on  the 
higher  level  and  those  of  the  Great  Northern  which  will 
remain  at  the  original  level  east  of  the  station,  and  other 
walls  w^ill  be  provided  on  both  sides  of  the  tracks  from  Sib- 
ley street  west. 

A  subway  80  ft.  wide  and  with  13.5  clear  headroom  will 
be  provided  at  Sibley  street.  At  Jackson  street  a  similar 
subway  60  ft.  wide  and  with  12.5  clear  height  will  be  built. 
A  subway  will  extend  under  the  tracks  from  Jackson  street 
west  to  the  Omaha  freight  house  west  of  Robert  street,  while 
still  another  subway  will  extend  east  from  Broadway  about 
500  ft.  to  the  team  tracks  of  the  Union  Station  Company  at 
the  new  elevation. 

The  13  tracks  at  the  north  side  of  the  station  from  Sib- 
ley street  to  the  trucking  subway  at  Broadway  will  be  carried 
on  flat  slab  concrete  construction  to  provide  space  for  the 
baggage  and  express  facilities  referred  to  above.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  tracks  will  be  on  an  embankment. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  presented  in  the  de- 
sign of  this  station  has  been  the  elimination  of  congestion 
at  the  east  wye.  The  tracks  at  this  point  are  not  only  used 
for  direct  and  reverse  passenger  movements,  but  also  for  a 
large  amount  of  interchange  and  switching  trafi&c.  As  a 
result  delays  at  this  point  have  been  very  frequent  and  they 


liave  l)een  constantly  growing  more  serious.  The  plan-  pre- 
pared two  years  ago  contemplated  the  separation  of  grades 
;it  this  point.  Confronted  with  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
cost  in  the  recent  plans,  the*  grade  separation  feature  was 
abandoned  and  the  alternative  of  reducing  the  number  of 
freight  movements  through  this  point  has  been  adopted. 
This  will  be  secured  primarily  by  the  construction  of  a  belt 
line  jointly  by  the  Burlington,  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  from  a  point  several  miles  below  St.  Paul 
around  that  city  to  Minneapolis.  With  the  diversion  of  the 
interchange  business  and  that  from  Minneapolis  and  points 
north  to  points  south  of  St.  Paul  this  congestion  will  be 
largely  relieved.  It  is  expected  that  after  this  belt  line  is 
placed  in  service  the  only  freight  passing  through  the  sta- 
tion will  be  that  of  the  Omaha  from  the  South  and  West  for 
St.  Paul  and  for  interchange  with  other  roads  at  that  point, 
and  freight  local  to  the  freight  houses  and  team  tracks  and 
industries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Union  station. 
Two  tracks  have  been  provided  between  the  passenger  tracks 
and  those  of  the  St.  Paul  road  for  these  freight  movements, 
crossing  the  three  tracks  leading  to  the  southeast  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  tracks  at  the  east  entrance  to  the  station 
at  grade  and  connecting  with  the  tracks  of  the  Omaha  a 
short  distance  south  of  Third  street.  The  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  facilities  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  two 
years  ago  showed  an  expenditure  of  $15,000,000,  or  $4,000,- 
000  more  than  the  present  plan,-  most  of  which  was  saved 
by  the  elimination  of  this  grade  separation  work  at  the  wye. 
The  plans  for  this  project  have  been  developed  and  the 
work  will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  W.  C.  Arm- 
strong, chief  engineer  of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Company. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9  and  10,  discussed 
a  number  of  topics  which  are  of  interest  to  railway  officers 
who  have  to  deal  with  fire  protection,  among  which  were: 
Cost  of  City  Water;  Increased  Use  of  National  Standard 
Hose  Couplings,  and  Fire  Risks  in  Connection  with  the 
Transportation  of  Ammunition.  On  the  last-named  subject 
Col.  B.  W.  Dunn  gave  an  address  impressing  the  members 
of  the  association  with  the  views  of  progressive  railroads  in 
this  matter. 

The  cost  of  water  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion, a  number  of  members  bringing  out  the  fact  that  cities 
and  water  companies  often  make  unreasonably  high  charges 
for  water  supplied  to  railroads.  The  enterprising  property 
owner  who  wishes  to  improve  his  fire  risk  and  to  assist  the 
municipality  in  reducing  fire  losses  finds  that  the  prices  put 
a  penalty  on  progressiveness.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  that 
united  action  should  be  taken  looking  to  an  equitable  dis- 
position of  this  question. 

In  the  use  of  hose  couplings  most  railroads  adopt,  for 
their  large  plants,  the  standard  of  the  city  in  which  the 
property  is  located  or  to  which  it  is  adjacent.  As  promising 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  extension  of  the  use  of  a  na- 
tional standard,  favorable  consideration  was  given  to  a  pro- 
posal that  railroads  should  join  in  the  movement  even  if. 
in  the  case  of  cities  which  have  not  yet  standardized  their 
hydrant  fittings,  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  "adapters" 
for  making  connections.  The  railroads  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ought  to  work  together  in  this  matter.  The  Rail- 
way' Fire  Protection  Association  has  a  committee  on  hose, 
and  hose  couplings  which  is  to  report  at  the  annual  meet-^ 
ing  next  October. 


Transporting    Spanish    Products    to    France.  - 
Franco-Spanish  convention  provides  for  the  despatch  of  twenj 
ty  freight  cars  daily  to  the  Spanish  frontier  for  the  purpos^ 
of  transporting  Spanish  products  to  France. 


Carriers  Present  Evidence  in  Rate  Case 


Testimony  on  Behalf  of  Railways  Completed.  Hearing  for 
Cross-Examination  and  Protestants'  Evidence  on  May  23 


THE  presentation  of  the  evidence  of  the  railroads  in 
support  of  their  application  for  a  general  15  per  cent 
advance  in  freight  rates  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Washington  was  completed  on  Friday,  May 
11.  In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  commission,  the  hearing  will  be  resumed  on 
May  23,  at  which  time  the  railroad  witnesses,  or  such  of 
them  as  may  be  desired,  will  be  recalled  for  cross-examina- 
tion by  the  representatives  of  the  shippers  and  of  the  state 
railway  commissioners.  Chairman  Hall  of  the  commission 
announced  that  the  commission  desired  to  hear  the  argument 
in  the  case  on  June  9,  11  and  12  and  the  time  between  those 
dates  and  May  23  was  apportioned  among  the  protestants 
after  various  conferences  with  Examiner-Attorney  Watkins. 
Clifford  Thome,  who  is  appearing  in  this  case  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Shippers'  Conference,  recently  organized  at 
Chicago,  asked  to  have  the  argument  postponed  until  about 
June  20,  but  Chairman  Hall  said  the  commission  desired 
more  time  than  that  would  allow  before  July  1  in  order  to 
reach  its  decision  as  to  whether  the  proposed  increase  shall 
be  suspended. 

Under  the  arrangement  that  was  made,  three  days  will  be 
allowed  for  cross-examination,  five  days  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  as  to  particular  commodities  by  the  ship- 
pers, two  days  for  the  presentation  of  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  state  commissions,  three  days  for  the  presentation  of  gen- 
eral statistical  data,  which,  it  is  understood,  is  to  be  under 
the  general  direction  of  Clifford  Thome  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  his  analysis  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  car- 
riers. Two  days  will  then  be  allowed  for  the  carriers'  re- 
buttal evidence.  The  commission  has  announced  that  the 
further  hearing  will  be  had  at  Washington,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  on  the  following  dates  and  in  the  following  order: 

May  23-25.  Cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  eastern,  southern 
and  western  carriers,  in  the  order  named. 

May  26.  Representatives  of  stockholders  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  of 
New  England  ice  and  coal  shippers. 

May  28.     Shippers   of   live   stock  and   grain. 

May  29.     Shippers  in  the  southeast. 

May  30.  Lumber  and  fruit  interests  of  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  North  Pacific  Coast  shippers  and  representatives  of  shippers  of 
brick,  cypress  lumber,  and  oil. 

May  31  and  June  1.  Representatives  of  the  state  railroad  and  public 
service  commissions. 

June  2.  Canning  and  other  California  interests,  including  citrus  fruits, 
nuts  and  cream  separators. 

June  4-6.     Witnesses   presenting  general  statistical   data. 

June  7-8.     Carriers'  rebuttal  evidence. 

June  9,  11  and  12.  Argument,  separated  as  to  the  three  territories  and  in 
the  order  that  the  testimony  of  the  carriers  was  presented. 

The  commission  requested  that  those  proposing  to  attend 
the  hearing  will  promptly  so  advise  the  secretary,  giving  the 
date  or  dates  on  which  they  expect  to  attend.  The  hearing 
room  of  the  commission  will  seat  about  160  people,  and  if 
more  than  that  number  will  be  in  attendance,  arrangements 
must  be  made  accordingly  in  advance. 

The  testimony  presented  on  behalf  of  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  roads  was  reported  in  last  week's  issue.  The 
first  witness  on  behalf  of  the  western  roads  was  L.  E.  Wet- 
tling,  statistician  for  the  western  lines,  who  presented  and 
described  an  elaborate  exhibit,  making  the  combined  statis- 
tical showing  for  the  roads.  The  exhibit  also  included 
figures  for  individual  lines.  The  principal  features  of  this 
exhibit  were  mentioned  in  last  week's  issue.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Wettling's  testimony,  a  number  of  the  state 
commissioners  asked  that  they  be  given  access  to  the  working 
sheets  from  which  the  exhibits  were  prepared  in  order  that 
they  might  be  more  readily  checked.  Mr.  Wettling  agreed 
to    furnish    this    information.      Commissioner    Clements   re- 


marked that  Mr.  Wettling's  exhibits  showed  that  a  15  per 
cent  increase  in  freight  rates  would  not  be  adequate  to  cover 
the  estimated  increases  in  operating  expenses. 

"I  think  they  show  that  there  won't  be  any  core,"  said  Mr. 
Wettling. 

Commissioner  Clements  asked  if  it  would  then  be  neces- 
sary for  the  roads  to  ask  another  advance.  The  witness  re- 
plied that  he  hardly  thought  so  if  business  continued  to  in- 
crease and  prices  were  readjusted  after  the  war.  Mr.  Wet- 
tling estimated  that  the  intrastate  traffic  not  subject  to  the 
commission's  jurisdiction  in  this  case  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 18  per  cent  of  the  freight  revenue.  Luther  M. 
Walter,  of  Morris  &  Co.,  asked  that  the  exhibits  showing 
cost  of  road  and  equipment  be  supplemented  by  further 
statement  showing  the  money  that  had  gone  into  this  account 
out  of  surplus  earnings. 

E.  B.  Boyd,  chairman  of  the  Western  Trunk  Line  Com- 
mittee, explained  how  the  general  15  per  cent  advance  would 
be  affected  by  the  agreement  of  the  roads  to  preserve  exist- 
ing differentials  and  relationships.  Under  this  agreement, 
he  said,  the  advance  cannot  exceed  10  or  12  per  cent  of 
the  freight  earnings  because  if  a  rate  to  one  city  is  now  based 
on  a  differential  of  10  cents  over  the  rate  to  another  city  or 
territory,  the  15  per  cent  would  be  applied  only  to  the  base 
rate  and  not  to  be  differential.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
rates  in  the  western  territory,  he  said,  were  made  by  the 
addition  of  differentials  to  basing  rates  and  the  plan  of  the 
carriers  is  to  increase  all  rates  15  per  cent  on  July  1,  if  per- 
mitted, and  then  to  begin  at  once  the  work  of  revising  the 
tariffs  to  preserve  the  existing  adjustments.  This,  he  said, 
would  mean  a  revision  of  all  the  tariffs  and  it  was  hoped  to 
have  the  work  completed  by  October  1,  but  he  was  some- 
what doubtful  as  to  whether  it  could  be  completed  within 
that  time.  Mr.  Boyd  said  that  rates  involving  conflicts  be- 
tween the  state  and  federal  authorities,  like  the  Shreveport 
case,  were  not  affected  by  the  proposed  increase. 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  former  Secretary  of  War  and  now 
receiver  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  testified  that 

the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operation  was  due 
to  the  great  advance  in 
all  prices,  in  which  the 
railroads  were  power- 
less to  participate,  or 
protect  themselves 
against  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Dickin- 
son said  that  a  15  p>er 
cent  rate  advance 
would  fail  by  $725,000 
of  meeting  the  in- 
creased operating  ex- 
penses on  the  Rock  Is- 
land. The  exhaustion 
and  extravagances  in- 
cident to  war  increase 
prices,  he  said;  war 
withdraws  men  from  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life,  thereby 
increasing  the  demand  for  labor,  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  in  wages  and  the  cost  of  material.     As  was  said  by 
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Mr.  Ck'voland  ahout  the  tariff,  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a 
tluorv  confronting  us.  The  emergency  has  existed  for 
numtiis,  and  is  daily  increasing  in  intensity.  Frank  Nay, 
comptroller  of  the  Rock  Island,  supplemented  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's testimony  with  some  statistical  information. 

President  Jenkins  of  the  Merchants'  &  Miners'  Transpor- 
tation (\)mpany,  and  W.  T.  Kennedy,  auditor  of  the  com- 
jiany,  testified  that  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  rates  would  no 
more  than  offset  the  deiuit  whicli  the  company  is  now  facing. 

R.  H.  AISHTON 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  railroads,  which  they  are 
tr\ing  to  improve  by  an  advance  in  freight  rates,  are  the 
same  as  those  that  affect  every  other  commercial  activity,  the 
uovernment  itself  and  the  individual,  R.  H.  Aishton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  testified.  These 
have  been  solved  by  commercial  institutions,  he  said,  by  in- 
creasing prices  to  the  consumer,  and  by  the  governments, 
municipal,  state  and  federal,  by  increasing  taxation,  but 
for  the  transportation  companies  they  present  as  yet  an  un- 
solved problem. 

Mr.  Aishton's  statement  was  in  the  form  of  answers  to 
the  list  of  questions  propounded  to  the  carriers  by  the  com- 
mission on  May  1.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  dividends 
be  limited  during  the  war,  he  said  the  increased  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  proposed  advance  of  15  per  cent  will  not  off- 
set the  increases  in  wages,  materials,  supplies,  and  taxes,  and 
there  will  therefore  be  no  increase  in  net  revenues  that  would 
be  applicable  to  the  dividend  requirements  of  his  company. 
The  emergency  now  confronting  the  roads  did  not  reach  its 
present  acute  form,  Mr.  Aishton  said,  prior  to  January  1, 
1917,  although  to  all  thinking  men  it  was  very  clearly  ap- 
parent that  it  was  rapidly  approaching.  The  larger  advances 
in  wages  had  not  then  been  made,  and  materials  that  had 
been  purchased  under  lower  priced  contracts  were  being  used 
and  an  abnormal  traffic  throughout  1916  resulted  in  a  good 
showing  up  to  January  1,  1917. 

Mr.  Aishton  estimated  the  increased  expenses  for  his  road 
for  1917  as  follows: 

Increase  in   wages  on  account  of  Adamson  Law $1,580,289 

Increase  in  wages  to   other   classes  of  labor 1,260,218 

Increase  in  cost    of    fne! 2,167,202 

Increase  in  prices   of   other  material : 4,790,126 

Increase  in  taxes    483,473 

Total    $10,281,308 

A  15  per  cent  increase  in  the  gross  revenue  from  inter- 
state business  would  amount  to  $7,967,532  and  if  a_ similar 
advance  could  be  secured  on  state  traffic  the  amount  would 
be  increased  to  $9,807,024,  or  less  than  the  increase  in  ex- 
penses. 

"In  our  opinion,"  he  said,  "the  percentage  increase  in  all 
freight  rates  will  more  nearly  maintain  the  present  relation 
in  commercial  conditions  than  any  other  method  and  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  affording  relief  quickly.  In  a  case 
like  that  existing  at  the  present  time  the  speed  with  which 
the  remedy  is  administered  is  nearly  as  important  as  the 
remedy  itself." 

Any  decision  as  to  when  the  emergency  has  passed,  he 
said,  in  reply  to  one  of  the  commission's  queries,  should 
depend  on 

(1)  The  resumption  of  normal  labor  conditions  with  a 
consequent  decrease   in  labor  costs. 

(2)  Return  to  normal  price  conditions  of  fuel  and  sup- 
plies, and 

(3)  When  the  credit  of  the  railroads  has  been  so  estab- 
lished as  to  enable  them  to  provide  new  capital  to  adequately 
provide  themselves  with  cars,  locomotives,  signals,  addi- 
tional tracks,  yard  facilities,  etc.,  to  properly  handle  the 
growing  business  of  the  country. 

"I  do  not  understand  that  any  claim  for  increased  rates 
is  predicated  upon  possible  future  expenditures  on  account  of 
war  conditions,"  said  Mr.  Aishton.     "In  the  presentation  of 
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figures  to  the  commission  tlie  results  of  tlie  war  to- date  are 
retlected  simply  in  the  increased  demands  for  materials,  ab- 
sorption of  labor  and  of  capital,  thereby  bringing  about  in 
])art  the  higher  prices.  It  wouM  be  a  wise  man  who  could 
forecast  the  burdens  which  the  war  will  imjjose  upon  the 
railroads,  but  there  is  one  thing  certain,  the  cost  of  handling 
transportation  under  the.se  conditions  is  going  to  be  greatly 
augmented.  The  railroads  have  agreed  on  the  handling  of 
e(iuii)ment  under  a  general  committee  which  has  the  power 
to  direct  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual  railroads 
regardless  of  their  income  or  commercial  necessities." 

Judson  C.  Clements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion had  been  asking  each  of  the  railroad  witnesses  if  the 
increased  wages  caused  by  the  Adamson  law  could  not  all 
be  offset  by  economies  and  changed  methods  of  operation. 

When  he  put  this  ques- 
tion to  Mr.  Aishton  he 
received  a  prompt  an- 
swer.     The    speed    of 
freight  trains,    Mr. 
Aishton  said,  can  only 
be  increased  by  reduc- 
ing   the    tonnage    per 
train,  which  would  re- 
(juire  more  trains  and 
more   crews   to  handle 
the    same    amount    of 
freight.       This    would 
increase  expenses  by  an 
even     greater     amount 
than    increased   wages, 
while    the    running    of 
additional  trains  would 
probably    increase    the 
congestion    and    the 
number  of  delays  and 
slow  up  the  entire  movement.     He  said  elaborate  engineering 
studies  had  been  made  by  the  roads  in  the  effort  to  find  a  way 
to  offset  the  increased  expense,  but  without  success.    His  road 
had  considered  the  relocation  of  terminals  and  gave  it  up  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  the  location  of  division  terminals 
was  in  most  cases  rather  definitely  determined  by  junction 
points  and  for  fixed  conditions  and  could  not  be  changed 
except  at  prohibitive  expense  to  the  road,  as  well  as  to  the 
employees  who  live  and  own  homes  at  the  present  terminals. 
"Another  way  would  be  to  speed  up  the  trains,"  remarked 
Commissioner  Clark.     "Would  that  require  a  reduction  in 
tonnage  of  your  heavy  through  freights?" 

"It  would,"  replied  Mr.  Aishton,  "but  we  found  that  the 
largest  application  of  the  Adamson  law  is  not  to  the  heavily 
loaded  trains  but  to  the  way  freight  and  switching  trains 
which  have  short  runs  and  are  lightly  loadeci  but  make 
many  stops.  To  reduce  the  tonnage  of  trains  would  simply 
require  more  trains  to  handle  the  same  business." 

"You  have  anticipated  my  next  three  questions,"  said  Com- 
missioner Clark. 

Mr.  Aishton  said  that  trainmen  on  the  North  Western's 
suburban  passenger  trains  running  into  Chicago  that  are 
actually  in  service  for  only  about  four  hours  a  day  and 
have  the  rest  of  the  time  to  themselves  between  6  :00  a.  m.  and 
7:00  p.  m.  get  three  hours'  overtime,  which  increases  their 
wages  over  those  of  men  on  through  runs. 

In  testifying  regarding  increased  cost  of  materials  and 
equipment,  Mr.  Aishton  said  he  had  recently  ordered  rails 
for  1918  delivery  and  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  place 
orders  very  soon  to  get  rails  for  1919.  The  road  had  also 
recently  ordered  locomotives  for  1918  which  ordinarily  would 
not  have  been  ordered  until  September.  During  the  past 
10  years  the  North  Western  has  spent  $63,582,000  for  new 
equifvment  and  for  that  average  of  slightly  over  $6,000,000  a 
year  had  received  an  average  of  4,000  freight  cars,  94  pas- 
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senger  cars  and  94  locomotives.  In  1917  for  $6,444,000  it 
had  received  only  2,000  coal  cars  and  SO  locomotives.  The 
commission  cannot  allow  the  roads  high  enough  rates  to  pay 
for  this  new  equipment,  he  said,  but  it  ought  to  allow  rates 
high  enough  to  enable  the  roads  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
increased  capital  investment  necessary  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  equipment. 

Commissioner  Clements  asked  Mr.  Aishton  another  ques- 
tion he  had  been  putting  to  most  of  the  railroad  witnesses, 
as  to  whether  the  high  price  of  coal  was  caused  by  the  car 
shortage.  It  is  only  partly  responsible,  Mr.  Aishton  replied, 
saying  that  he  happened  to  be  president  of  two  coal  com- 
panies owned  by  the  North  Western  and,  although  they  had 
had  plenty  of  cars,  their  operating  costs  had  gone  up  just 
the  same  as  those  of  other  coal  companies.  Besides  the 
increase  in  miners'  wages,  the  price  of  mules  has  increased 
from  $150  to  $300  since  the  war,  powder  costs  more  and 
timber  used  for  props  has  gone  up  in  price. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  railroads  should  file  with  the 
commission  data  from  the  reports  of  the  engineers  who  in- 
vestigated possible  ways  of  offsetting  the  cost  of  the  Adam- 
son  law  by  changes  in  operating  methods. 

JULIUS  KRUTTSCHNITT 

Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  tes- 
tified before  the  commission  on  May  11.  In  explaining  the 
need  of  emergency  relief  to  enable  the  railroads  to  meet  the 
increasing  expenses,  he  said  in  part: 

The  recent  action  of  the  carriers  in  creating  a  special  com- 
mittee on  national  defense  contemplates  the  subordination  of 
railway  traffic  and  facilities  of  all  roads  to  the  preferred 
needs  of  the  government.  The  demands  for  food  products 
of  all  kinds  and  the  demands  for  shipment  abroad  will  tax 
the  resources  of  all  carriers  and  they  are  so  urgent  that  they 
must  be  complied  with  regardless  of  expense. 

Travel  will  be  curtailed  and  freight  handled  at  full  com- 
mercial rates  will  have 
to  give  way  to  govern- 
ment business  handled 
at  less  than  commercial 
rates  and  under  condi- 
tions which  will  in- 
volve increased  costs. 
The  movement  of 
troops  usually  involves 
a  one-way  haul  of 
empty  equipment,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  both 
troops  and  freight  of 
the  United  States  gov- 
ernment are  handled 
over  western  roads  at 
an  average  of  about 
one-third  less  than  the 
rate  applicable  to  com- 
mercial business.  The 
gross  revenue  on  gov- 
ernment business  will  be  materially  less  than  on  the  same 
volume  of  commercial  business. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said  that  for  20  years  there  had  been  a 
constant  rise  in  all  commodities  except  transportation,  the 
price  of  which  had  actually  declined.  During  the  past  few 
months,  and  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  this 
situation  had  become  a  serious  menace  to  railroad  solvency. 

Constantly  increasing  commodity  prices,  he  said,  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living  for  the  railroads  just  as  they  have 
done  for  individuals.  They  have  reflected  themselves  in  in- 
creased wages,  made  necessary  to  enable  railroad  employees 
to  buy  that  which  they  individually  consume,  and  an  in- 
creased cost  in  all  materials  and  supplies  which  the  railroads 
themselves  consume.     The  combined  effect  of  falling  rates 
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for  transjjortation  and  the  falling  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  been  to  reduce  greatly  the  contriljution  to  net  earn- 
ings and  return  on  investment  yielded  out  of  each  dollar  paid 
by  the  public  for  transportation  service. 

Universal  bankruptcy  has  been  avoided  by  the  carriers 
only  by  heavy  capital  expenditures  to  reduce  grades,  eliminate 
curvature  and  purchase  heavier  locomotives  and  cars,  all  in- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  increasing  efficiency  in  train  move- 
ment by  hauling  more  tons  per  locomotive.  The  opfX)rtunity 
to  offset  these  increasing  costs  by  economies  in  operation  has 
been  largely  diminished;  in  other  words,  cars  and  locomo- 
tives are  about  as  large  as  can  be  constructed  within  clear- 
ance limits.  Certain  it  is  that  to  whatever  extent  the  rail- 
roads might  have  been  able  to  arrest  the  continued  tendency 
toward  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material  by  new  operating 
methods,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  offset  the  abnormal  in- 
creases in  operating  costs  which  now  confront  them. 

New  capital  for  railroad  development,  said  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt, was  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  because  of  the 
diminishing  return  on  the  investment. 

"There  has  been  no  time  in  recent  years  when  the  credit  of 
the  world  has  been  so  strained,"  he  said,  "as  it  is  today,  and 
the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  procure  capital  for  necessary 
improvements  with  which  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
commercial  and  government  transportation  should  be  strength- 
ened rather  than  impaired.  There  is  no  question  that  capi- 
tal expenditures  for  much  needed  second  tracks,  yards  and 
terminals  and  motive  power  have  been  deferred  on  many 
lines  during  the  past  few  years,  because  of  financial  diffi- 
culties, and,  latterly,  because  of  high  prices  for  materials 
and  equipment.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  congestion  of 
the  past  two  years.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such  ex- 
penditures cannot  longer  be  deferred." 

In  the  absence  of  Commissioner  Clements,  Commissioner 
Meyer  asked  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  about  ways  of  offsetting  the 
effect  of  the  eight-hour  law.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  replied  that 
the  suggestion  that  division  terminals  be  changed  is  not  prac- 
tical, partly  because  of  the  very  large  expense  and  partly  be- 
cause in  the  west,  at  least,  division  points  are  determined  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  location  of  water  for  the  locomotives. 
One  way  of  offsetting  the  effect  of  the  law,  he  said,  would 
he  to  get  service  from  the  employees  for  all  the  time  the  rail- 
roads pay  them  for.  He  explained  that  speeding  up  the  trains 
would  not  accomplish  the  result  because  no  way  had  l)een 
found  to  make  the  locomotive  haul  as  much  at  a  speed  of  20 
miles  an  hour  as  it  could  at  15  miles  an  hour.  Commissioner 
McChord  asked  the  witness  how  the  roads  are  going  to  man- 
age even  with  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  rates  if  that  amount 
would  not  meet  the  increased  expenses  since  they  were  un- 
able to  provide  sufficient  facilities  to  handle  the  traffic  under 
the  old  prices.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  replied  that  the  increase 
would  simply  continue  the  roads  in  their  former  condition 
without  improving  it. 

W.  B.  BIDDLE 

In  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  the 
evidence  that  an  emergency  exists  that  justifies  the  granting 
of  increased  rates  is  the  fact  that  the  costs  over  which  the 
company  has  no  control  have  increased  at  a  rate  which  ap- 
plied to  the  business  for  the  calendar  year,  1916,  shows  an 
increase  of  more  than  $7,000,000  per  annum,  while  the  rate 
of  compensation  has  remained  practically  the  same,  said 
W.  B.  Biddle,  president  of  the  Frisco,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  commission. 

This  increase  in  expenses,  which  includes  only  those  which 
are  known  and  are  now  in  effect,  amounts  to  16  per  cent 
of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  road  for  1916,  and  is  still  rising, 
he  said,  and  together  with  other  increases  which  are  threaten- 
ing will,  it  is  believed,  be  equivalent  to  18.3  per  cent  of  the 
gross  freight  earnings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  rates  would  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  freight 
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earnings  because  of  the  application  of  the  differential  ad- 
justments which  the  roads  have  agreed  to  observe.  This 
would  give  an  increase  of  only  $2,880,000  on  interstate  traffic 
on  the  i)asis  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  to  which  would 
be  added  such  advances  as  may  be  secured  from  the  various 
states,  making  a  total  of  $3,000,000  if  the  same  percentage  of 
increase  is  obtained  on  slate  traffic. 

Most  of  the  railroads  in  the  southwest  are  in  receivers' 
hands,  Mr.  Biddle  said. 

All  of  the  trunk  lines  operating  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  state  of  Missouri,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  whose  mileage  is  negligible,  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  receivers,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  which  has  just  emerged  from  receivership. 

All  of  the  trunk  lines  in  southern  Kansas,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  whose  mileage  is  negligible, 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Frisco  are  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers. 
All  of  tlie  trunk  lines  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  Frisco  and  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, whose  mileage  is  negligible,  are  also  in  the  hands  of 
receivers. 

All  of  the  trunk  lines  in  Oklahoma,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Frisco,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceivers. 

All  of  the  trunk  lines  in  the  state  of  Texas  are  or  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  receivers  within  the  past  few  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa 
Fe,  while  in  Louisiana  the  Iron  Mountain,  Rock  Island, 
Texas  &  Pacific  and  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  New  Mexico 
are  in  the  hands  of  receivers  or  have  just  emerged  therefrom. 
Receiverships  have  been  the  rule  in  this  territory. 

Mr.  Biddle's  statement  was  prepared  in  the  form  of  an 
answer  to  the  questions  submitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  the  roads  on  May  1. 

This  emergency  is  one  that  can  only  be  relieved  by  an  in- 
crease in  rates,  he  said.  It  affects  all  carriers,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  affect  them  all  in  exactly  the  same  manner  nor  to 
the  same  degree.  The  relief  should  be  granted  by  a  per- 
centage increase,  first,  because  it  is  not  only  the  fairest,  but 
also  the  most  practical  method  of  increasing  the  rates;  second, 
because  rates  are  supposed  to  be  and,  generally  speaking,  are, 
fairh-  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  other  insofar  as  such  re- 
lation can  be  determined.  This  being  true,  a  percentage 
increase  results  in  each  class  of  traffic  bearing  its  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  added  burden.  Third,  because  it  is  the  only 
way  by  which  the  decision  of  the  commission  can  be  made 
effective  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  increase  sholild  not 
be  less  than  15  per  cent  because  the  evidence  shows  that 
even  that  proportion  will  not  overcome  the  increased  costs 
created  by  the  emergency. 

The  causes  contributing  to  the  emergency  are :  First,  the 
well  known  fact  that  railroad  facilities  have  long  been  in- 
adequate as  to  terminals,  passing  tracks,  power  and  equip- 
ment ;  that  net  earnings  have  long  been  insufficient,  even  un- 
der so-called  "normal  conditions,"  to  enable  the  carriers  to 
provide  the  needed  facilities  and  to  give  adequate  and  satis- 
factory service;  that  even  before  the  present  emergency,  the 
margin  of  safety  was  steadily  diminishing,  as  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  western  advance  rate  case. 

Second,  aside  from  the  foregoing,  the  principal  factor  has 
been  the  conditions,  either  direct  or  indirect,  growing  out  of 
the  European  war  and  now  accentuated  by  our  own  state  of 
war. 

In  enumerating  the  increased  expenses  to  which  the  road 
is  now  subject,  Mr.  Biddle  said  that  the  Adamson  act  has 
increased  the  pay  roll  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  $1,000,000  per  year,  the  actual  in- 
crease for  the  three  months  ending  March  31  being  $233,- 
877.  The  wages  of  other  employees  have  increased  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

"I  wish  to  call  attention,"  Mr.  Biddle  said,  "to  the  fact 
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that  the  increase  on  account  of  the  Adamson  law  is  only  about 
13.8  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  in  costs  that  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  is  now  facing.  The  other  increases  are  $1,- 
000,000  on  coal  and  $4,233,000  on  purchases  of  other  sup- 
plies and  materials,  making  a  total  of  $7,233,000. 

"Oi^crating  revenues  will  be  affected  unfavorably  during 
the  war  to  the  extent  that  the  roads  are  called  upon  to  trans- 
port government  forces  and  material,  the  government  rate  of 
pay  for  passengers  being  about  57  per  cent  of  the  commer- 
cial rate  and  for  freight  about  62  per  cent.  The  reduction 
from  the  commercial  tariff  rate  is  caused  by  the  land  grant 
deductions.  Expenses  will  necessarily  be  increased  also  by 
the  special  service  required  not  only  on  all  business  for  the 
government  itself,  but  on  all  material  required  by  manufac- 
turers supplying  the  government,  or,  to  put  it  broadly,  by 

handling  the  business 
with  one  object  only 
in  view,  namely,  serv- 
ice to  the  government 
regardless  of  cost." 

As  illustrating  some 
of  the  increases  in 
prices,  he  said  the  com- 
pany bought  freight  lo- 
comotives in  February, 
1916,  for  $36,750  each. 
Later  in  the  year  it  had 
to  pay  $5 1 ,000  each  for 
the  same  type  of  loco- 
motives, and  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  when 
inquiry  was  made  for 
additional  locomotives 
of  the  same  kind  the 
company  was  told  that 
the  lowest  price  was 
$69,750.  The  company  has  bought  no  new  freight  cars 
since  prior  to  the  receivership  because  the  cost  has  been  pro- 
hibitive. 

"If  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  had  alone  been 
involved  in  this  application  for  increased  rates,"  said  Mr. 
Biddle,  "we  should  have  asked  for  a  not  less  than  20  per 
cent,  and  should  the  relief  granted  by  this  commission  after 
a  fair  trial  prove  inadequate  we  shall  certainly  feel  at  liberty 
to  again  appear  before  this  commission  and  ask  for  further 
relief." 

Mr.  Biddle  was  asked  a  number  of  questions  regarding 
the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Frisco.  Commissioner  Meyer 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  capitalization  was  now 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  North  Western  and 
asked  Mr.  Biddle  if  he  thought  his  road  was  worth  more  than 
the  North  Western.  He  replied  that  he  did  not,  and  in  re- 
ply to  a  question,  admitted  that  the  increased  capitalization 
represented  one  of  his  burdens.  Chairman  Hall  asked  if  he 
thought  the  Frisco  ought  to  have  rates  which  would  pay  a 
return  on  $62,000  per  mile.  Mr.  Biddle  replied  that  he  did 
not  ask  that  much.  Another  commissioner  asked  why  the 
capitalization  of  the  road  had  been  increased  by  $35,000,000 
during  the  reorganization  when  only  $25,000,000  of  new- 
money  had  been  invested  in  it.  Mr.  Biddle  said  that  the 
increase  was  partly  due  to  the  exchange  of  income  bonds  for 
interest-bearing  bonds,  which  had  reduced  the  fixed  charges 
of  the  road. 

Closing  the  case  for  the  western  lines,  Charles  B.  Don- 
nelly, general  solicitor  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  said  that  the 
roads  had  tried  to  present  representative  witnesses  who  would 
illustrate  the  entire  situation  of  the  western  roads  as  well 
as  it  could  be  done  in  the  time  available  and  that  evidence 
had  been  presented  on  behalf  of  strong  as  well  as  of  weak 
roads,  but  that  if  the  commission  should  desire  to  hear  any 
other  witnesses  or  to  have  any  additional  data,  the  roads 
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would  be  glad  to  comply.  Regarding  the  suggestion  as  to 
dividend  limitation,  he  said  the  carriers  were  in  doubt 
whether  the  commission  intended  to  ask  whether  the  carriers 
contemplated  increasing  their  dividends  or  were  willing  to 
reduce  them  below  present  rates.  He  said  that  neither  he 
nor  the  presidents  were  authorized  to  speak  on  that  subject 
because  it  was  a  matter  for  the  boards  of  directors,  but  he 
was  authorized  to  say  for  the  western  roads  that  their  ap- 
plication for  an  increase  in  rates  was  prompted  solely  by  a 
desire  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  operating  expenses  and 
that  nothing  was  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  the  officers  and 
directors  than  any  idea  of  increasing  payments  to  stockhold- 
ers by  means  of  the  increase  in  rates,  except  that  some  roads 
which  are  not  now  paying  any  dividends  hope  they  may  be 
able  some  time  to  pay  something.  R.  Walton  Moore,  repre- 
senting the  southern  lines,  endorsed  what  Mr.  Donnelly  had 
said. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  and  while  the  plans 
for  the  next  hearing  were  being  discussed,  A.  E.  Helm,  rep- 
resenting the  Kansas  Commission,  asked  that  witnesses  be 
produced  that  could  testify  regarding  financial  conditions  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Great 
Northern,  Union  Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and 
Missouri  Pacific.  After  Mr.  Donnelly  said  that  the  roads 
were  willing  to  do  anything  the  commission  wanted,  and 
after  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  detailed  answers 
should  be  filed  to  the  list  of  questions  submitted  by  the  com- 
mission on  May  1  by  the  Union  Pacific,  Burlington,  Soo 
Line  and  Northern  Pacific  or  Great  Northern  for  the  western 
group,  and  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Illinois  Central, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  Pacific  for  the  southern  group.  No  requests  were 
made  for  additional  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  eastern  lines. 

J.  Van  Norman,  representing  the  Southern  Hardwood 
Traffic  Association,  called  attention  several  times  during  the 
hearing  to  the  fact  that  no  testimony  had  been  presented  for 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  Illinois  Central.  Mr.  Moore 
said  that  if  all  the  southern  roads  were  in  as  favorable  con- 
dition as  the  two  mentioned,  the  roads  probably  would  not 
be  asking  for  higher  rates.  Mr.  Van  Norman  finally  filed  a 
formal  request  that  Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  be  requested  to  testify  and  Chairman  Hall 
said  the  commission  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Earlier  in  the  proceedings  the  commission  had  directed  the 
carriers  on  the  motion  of  Luther  M.  Walter  to  file  statements 
showing  the  extent  of  their  proprietary  interest  in  coal  mines 
and  oil  wells,  from  which  their  fuel  supply  was  drawn. 
Several  roads  had  been  asked  to  furnish  copies  of  their  coal 
contracts.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  Mr.  Thome 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  different  roads  had  shown 
widely  different  prices  for  coal  and  different  amounts  of 
increases  and  asked  that  a  complete  statement  be  filed  show- 
ing the  contract  prices  and  tonnage  and  character  of  the  coal 
for  three  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year's 
prices.  It  was  decided  that  this  should  be  furnished  for  a 
certain  number  of  representative  lines  in  each  territory.  Mr. 
Thome  also  asked  for  a  statement  showing  the  securities 
sold  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  amount,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est or  dividend,  and  the  gross  amount  realized  and  the  net 
proceeds,  less  commissions.  This  will  be  furnished  for  20 
western  roads  and  representative  lines  in  the  east  and  south. 
Mr.  Thome  then  asked  for  a  statement  showing  the  owner- 
ship in  companies  fumishing  railroad  supplies  by  railroads 
or  any  of  their  officers  and  directors.  The  commission  took 
this  request  under  consideration  to  determine  how  much  work 
would  be  required  to  comply  with  it  and  whether  it  would 
be  helpful  to  the  commission. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the  peti- 
tion filed  by  the  anthracite  carrying  roads  in  connection  with 
this  case,  for  relief  from  the  order  issued  by  the  commission 
last  year  in  the  anthracite  rate  case  and  for  permission  to  sub- 


stitute new  rates  advanced  from  5  to  25  cents  per  ton.  After 
the  petition  had  been  denied  the  roads  asked  that  the  original 
case  be  reopened. 

The  commission  has  also  denied  the  petition  for  a  vacation 
of  its  order  suspending  the  proposed  increase  of  15  cents  per 
ton  in  the  rates  on  ex-lake  iron  ore. 

The  lines  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes  asked  and  were 
granted  permission  to  file  statements  in  support  of  their  ap- 
plication for  an  advance  in  rates  corresponding  to  that 
asked  by  the  railroads. 

The  commission  has  allowed  the  carriers  to  withdraw  the 
tariffs  that  have  been  suspended  by  the  commission  in  34 
I.  &  S.  cases  so  that  the  proposed  15  per  cent  advance  may 
be  applied  to  the  old  rates,  and  it  has  authorized  the  post- 
ponement to  January  1  in  13  other  cases. 

The  commission  on  May  15  issued  a  notice  describing  the 
additional  information  desired  from  the  roads  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  matters  covered  by  request  made  in  connection  with  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  already  heard,  the  commission  expects  carriers 
to  file  and  furnish  to  the  parties  whose  appearance  has  been  entered  the 
following  information  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  available  upon 
resumption   of  the   hearing  on   May   23,    1917. 

1.  Responses  to  the  commission's  memorandum  of  questions  dated  May  1 
from  some  executive  officer  of  each  of  the  following  roads:  Union  Pacific, 
the  Burlington,  the  Soo,  and  either  the  Northern  Pacific  or  the  Great 
Northern.  In  the  Southern  District:  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P. 

2.  The  38  carriers  of  the  eastern  district  and  the  22  of  the  southern 
district  named  in  the  general  exhibits  of  those  districts,  and  the  20  carriers 
named  at  p.  11  of  the  Wettling  exhibit  are  expected  separately  to  file  state- 
ments giving  a  list  of  fuel  contracts  entered  into  or  in  effect  since  January 
1,  1917;  and  giving  as  to  each  contract  the  parties,  the  date,  the  period 
covered,  the  source,  kind  and  quantity  of  the  coal  or  oil,  the  price  per  unit, 
i.  e.,  of  2,000  lb.  for  coal  or  per  barrel  for  oil,  and,  if  on  a  sliding  scale, 
the  terms  thereof.  Each  of  such  carriers  will  also  state  the  number  of 
coal  mines  and  oil  fields  owned  or  operated  by  it,  where  located,  and  the 
kind,  quantity  and  cost  per  urrit  of  the  coal  or  oil  produced  therefrom 
since  Januarv  1,  1917.  Also,  the  weighted  average  per  unit  of  the  price 
paid  for  fuel,  and  separately  the  weighted  average  per  unit  of  the  cost  of 
producing  fuel,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  bought  or  produced  during  the 
calendar   year    1916. 

3.  For  each  of  the  carriers  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  hereof  and  its 
predecessors,  a  statement  of  stocks,  specifying  whether  common,  preferred, 
or  other,  and  of  bonds,  debentures  and  other  interest-bearing  obligations 
issued  or  guaranteed  since  January  1,  1907,  the  date  and  amount  of  the 
stocks  or  obligations  sold,  the  amount  in  money  realized  from  each  sale, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  of  the  interest-bearing  obligations. 

4.  For  each  of  the  carriers  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  hereof:  Disregard- 
ing purchases  under  $50,000  from  any  one  concern,  is  your  railroad  com- 
pany as  a  corporation,  by  stock  ownership  or  otherwise,  including  interlock- 
ing directorates  or  officials  in  common,  or  any  of  your  general  officers,  or 
any  of  your  directors,  or  anv  of  your  purchasing  agents  interested  in  any 
of  the  concerns  from  which  your  company  since  January  1,  1916,  has  pur- 
chased equipment,  rails,  ties,  lumber,  structural  bridge  or  similar  structural 
material   or   lubricants? 

If  so.  in  what  way?     State  fully. 

To  what  extent  is  care  taken  to  secure  competitive  bids  or  prices  that  will 
be  of  maximum  benefit  to  your  company? 

What  rules  or  practices  are  followed  by  your  company  in  purchasing 
materials  and  supplies,   or   contracting   for  the   same? 

Answer  same  inquiries  as  to   coal   and  other   fuel. 

Give  the  prices  paid,  contracts  made,  or  bids  submitted  for  articles  item- 
ized above,  from  January  1,  1917.  to  date,  as  compared  with  prices  for 
same   articles  in  the  same  period  of  1916. 


Rolling  Stock  for  Russian  R.^ilroads. — The  Petro- 
grad  Telegraph  Agency  states  that  by  reason  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Russian  railroad  system  and  the  existing  necessi- 
ties of  transportation  the  present  rolling  stock  is  more  and 
more  inadequate.  In  the  last  years  of  peace  there  were  con- 
structed on  an  average  1,300  locomotives  and  30,000  freight 
cars  per  year  for  the  Russian  railroads.  In  accordance  with 
a  proposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communication,  the 
Council  of  Ministers  has  decided  to  appropriate  12,642.000 
rubles  ($6,511,000  at  the  normal  exchange  rate  of  $0,515 
to  the  ruble;  the  current  quotation  is  $0,275)  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  government  freight-car  works.  In  addition, 
to  stimulate  the  production  of  the  private  freight-car  plants 
already  existing,  the  government  has  agreed  to  advances  to 
the  amount  of  40,000,000  rubles  ($20,600,000  at  the  nor- 
mal exchange  rate).  Finally,  the  Ministry  of  Ways  of 
Communication  is  to  bring  forward  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  a  project  for  the  construction  of  two  other  plants,  one 
for  freight  cars  and  the  other  for  locomotives. 
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WILLIAM  H.  BREMNER 


William  Hepburn  lircmner  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  as  was  announced  in  the 
Kiiilway  Age  Gazette  of  May  H.  Mr.  Bremner  is  well 
qualified  for  this  position  both  by  experience  and  training. 
Although  most  of  his  professional  career  has  been  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  law,  and  he  has  a  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Iowa,  he  also  graduated  from  the  civil 
engineering  course  of  the  same  school,  receiving  the  degree 
of  (\K.  Practically  all  of  his  railroad  experience  has  been 
with  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  the  result  that  he 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  company,  the  affairs  of  which 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  direct,  combining  the  points  of 
view  of  the  engineer  and  the  attorney.  As  a  man  of  two 
professions  he  is  following  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  who, 
for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  was  city  engineer  and 
county  surveyor  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  and  previous  to  that 
was  a  meml)or  of  the  bar  and  engaged  in  the  active  practice 
of  law  for  a  number  of  years.  ^ 

Mr.  Brcmner's  first  rail- 
way experience  was  as  clerk  in 
the  general  offices  of  the  Iowa 
Central,  now  a  part  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
at  Marshall  town,  Iowa. 
While  studying  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  he 
spent  his  summer  vacation 
in  1889  assisting  in  the  sur- 
veys for  the  extension  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  from  Old  Monroe, 
Mo.,  to  St.  Louis.  After  re- 
ceiving his  degree  in  engi- 
neering, he  was  employed  in 
the  engineering  department 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  for  a  period  of 
about  two  years,  first  having 
charge  of  heavy  line  changes 
near  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and 
later  doing  more  or  less  gen- 
eral work  in  Illinois. 

Following  his  graduation 
from  the  law  department  of 
the  university  in  1895,  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
In  1902,  he  was  made  city 
solicitor,  holding  that  posi- 
tion for  a  period  of  six  years.  During  this  time  Mr.  Brem- 
ner practiced  in  all  state  and  federal  courts,  and  also  ap- 
peared before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  whose 
records  will  be  found  to  contain  a  number  of  cases  where 
his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  attorneys  actively  in  charge 
of  the  litigation  involved.  His  experience  in  cases  in- 
volving questions  of  taxation,  franchise,  rights,  powers  and 
duties  of  public  utilities  and  corporations,  fitted  him  for  the 
place  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  when  appointed  general  at- 
torney of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  in  1909. 

As  general  attorney  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  defense  of  personal  injury  suits,  a  task  of  no  small 
magnitude  to  railroads  operating  out  of  the  Twin  Cities 
because  of  the  way  in  which  personal  injury  litigation  against 
railroads  has  been  systematically  centralized  there.  After 
becoming  general  solicitor  in  1913,  and  until  the  time  of  his 
election  as  president,  Mr.  Bremner  exercised  active  control 
over  all  of  the  legal  affairs  of  the  company.  During  that  time 
he  appeared  as  counsel  of  the  road  in  important  cases  in- 
volving rates  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Minneapolis  & 


St.  Louis,  ai)|)earing  frequently  before  the  commissions  of 
the  various  states  through  which  tlie  road  operates  and  also 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  His  experi- 
ence in  these  cases  has  given  him  an  excellent  insight  into 
the  traffic  side  of  transportation  as  well  as  into  the  relation 
of  operating  costs  to  rates. 

He  (ombines  a  pleasing  personality  with  the  force  of 
character  of  a  successful  executive  and  enjoys  the  friend- 
ship and  enthusiastic  support  of  all  employees  of  the  road. 
He  has  a  most  extensive  acquaintance  among  all  classes  of 
jieople  whom  the  road  serves  in  the  performance  of  its  duties 
as  a  ])ublic  carrier,  and  as  an  engineer  and  lawyer  has  a 
tliorough  knowledge  of  the  property  as  well  as  its  finances. 
Mr.  Bremner  is  a  man  of  rugged  physique  and  as  a  student 
in  college  was  captain  of  the  football  team. 

Mr.  Bremner  was  born  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1869.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1891  with  the  degree  of  C.  E.,  and  in  1895  with 
the  degree  of  LL.D.    On  July  1,  1909,  he  entered  the  service 

of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  as  general  attorney 
and  was  promoted  to  general 
solicitor  three  years  later.    In 

1916,  when  the  office  of  gen- 
eral counsel  was  re-estab- 
lished, he  was  appointed  to 
that  office,  continuing  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  until  his 
appointment  as  acting  presi- 
dent in  April,  1917,  and  his 
election  to  that  office  in  May, 

1917.  As  president,  he  suc- 
ceeds E.  L.  Brovm,  recently 
resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health. 


W.   H.   Bremner 


NEEDLESS  BRAKE- 
MAN  BILL 

This  is  the  name  that  a 
correspondent  uses  in  de- 
scribing a  "full  crew"  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  legislature  of  Texas,  at 
the  request  of  James  E.  Fer- 
guson, Governor  of  the  State, 
and  which  has  already  been 
favorably  reported  by  the 
Labor'  Committees  of  both 
Houses.  The  proposed  law 
requires  that  there  shall  be 
three  brakemen  on  every  train  of  more  than  60  cars. 

The  General  Managers'  Association  of  Texas,  C.  G. 
Elliott,  chairman,  has  issued  a  circular  informing  the  pub- 
lic and  the  legislators  of  the  vicious  character  of  the  bill; 
and  in  connection  with  the  arguments  presented  cites  some 
facts  tending  to  show  the  relative  safety  of  train  movements 
in  Texas.    The  circular  says,  in  part: 

"The  advocates  of  the  proposed  so-called  'full  crew' 
measure  claim  that  a  third  brakeman  is  necessary  on  all 
trains  of  over  60  cars  as  a  measure  of  safety.  During  the 
year  1916,  336,251  freight  trains  were  operated  by  Texas 
railroads,  of  which  approximately  16.5  per  cent  (local 
freight  trains)  had  three  brakemen  each,  and  the  other  83.5 
per  cent  two  brakemen  each. 

"Sworn  reports  to  the  Texas  railroad  commission  show 
that  these  trains  were  involved  in  a  total  of  but  15  rear 
collisions,  an  average  of  one  collision  to  every  22,416  trains. 
Included  in  these  were  minor  accidents  which  resulted  in  no 
damage  or  injury.  Rear  collisions  are  the  accidents  which  the 
advocates  of  the  proposed  measure  say  will  be  avoided  by 
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the  employment  of  a  third  brakeman.  In  five  of  the  IS 
collisions  mentioned,  the  head  train  was  manned  by  three 
brakemen.  None  of  the  accidents  would  have  been  avoided 
by  the  employment  of  an  extra  brakeman. 

"Loss  of  life  resulted  in  but  one  of  these  collisions.  In 
this  a  train  consisting  of  an  engine  and  three  cars  was  run 
into  by  another  train  consisting  of  an  engine  and  a  caboose. 
In  12  months  of  1916,  20  of  the  railroads  of  Texas,  includ- 
ing the  principal  lines,  ran  35,154  trains,  of  50  cars  or 
more,  on  each  of  which  there  were  employed  but  two  brake- 
men.  There  were  61  accidents  of  every  character  to  these 
trains,  an  average  of  one  accident  for  each  576  trains. 

"During  the  same  period  the  same  railroads  operated  270,- 
575  trains  of  less  than  50  cars  each,  on  approximately  50,- 
780  of  which  three  brakemen  were  used.  These  trains  met 
with  508  accidents — an  average  of  one  accident  for  532 
trains.  The  explanation  of  the  proportionately  fewer  acci- 
dents to  trains  of  over  50  cars  to  those  of  less  than  SO  cars 
is,  that  the  longer  trains  can  only  be  operated  on  low  grade, 
well  ballasted  track,  with  heavy  rail,  which  combination 
greatly  enhances  safe  operation. 

"So-called  'full  crew'  measures  were  introduced  during 
1914-15  in  the  legislatures  of  20  states,  not  one  of  which 
was  enacted  into  law.  In  none  of  the  few  states  in  which 
'three  brakemen'  laws  have  been  enacted,  has  the  contention 
that  increased  safety  in  operation  would  result,  been  borne 
out.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  found  that  compliance 
with  such  laws  is  involving  needless  expense.  *  *  *" 

One  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  presented  a 
vigorous  minority  report,  declaring  the  proposed  law  un- 
necessary, unjust  and  undemocratic,  and  an  unwarranted 
favor  to  a  special  class  already  munificently  favored  by  Act 
of  Congress. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Wastungton,  D.   C,  May  15,   1917. 

PkEsiDKNT  Asks  Power  to  Determine  Priority  of 
Shipments 

President  Wilson,  in  letters  to  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
Committees  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  on  the  Judiciary  on 
Tuesday  asked  Congress  to  give  him  authority,  which  may 
be  delegated  to  a  transportation  commission,  or  commissioner, 
"to  direct  that  certain  kinds  of  traffic  or  particular  shipments, 
as  may  be  determined  by  him,  shall  have  preference  or  prior- 
ity in  transportation"  by  rail  or  water,  during  the  war;  and  a 
joint  resolution  conferring  such  power  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Chairman  Webb  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
president  in  his  letter  recognizes  what  the  railroads  have  al- 
ready done,  but  says  that  the  exercise  of  such  power  by  some 
centra]  authority  has  become  imperatively  necessary  to  avoid 
embarrassment  caused  by  conflicting  demands  of  different 
departments  of  the  government  or  different  branches  of  traf- 
fic. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  president  may  direct 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  government,  or  by  any  person  whom  the  presi- 
dent may  appoint  as  commissioner;  or  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons, not  to  exceed  five,  whom  he  may  appoint  as  a  commis- 
sion on  transportation.  Any  act  done  or  omitted  to  be  done 
by  any  carrier  necessary  to  comply  with  such  direction  shall 
not  be  a  basis  of  any  criminal  or  civil  liability.  The  presi- 
dent says:  "This  resolution  would  cause  no  friction;  indeed 
it  would  remove  it.  I  have  not  asked  to  have  a  penalty 
prescribed,  because  I  had  in  mind  the  provision  in  the  army 
act  of  August  29,  1916,  empowering  the  president,  in  time 
of  war  to  take  possession  and  assume  control  of  any  system 
or  systems  of  transportation,  etc.  I  assumed  that  this  fur- 
nished sufficient  sanction  if  sanction  were  needed,  as  I  think 
it  would  not  be." 


House  Passes  Car  Service  Bill 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  May  9  passed  without 
a  roll  call,  but  after  considerable  debate,  the  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  Esch  of  Wi.sconsin,  H.  R.  328,  conferring 
jurisdiction  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over 
the  subject  of  car  service,  which  is  defined  to  include  the 
exchange,  interchange  and  return  of  cars  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  property  by  any  carrier,  subject  to  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce.  The  bill  has  been  advocated  and  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  drafted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  A  similar  bill  is  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  of 
which  Senator  Pomerene  is  chairman.  The  bill  amends  the 
present  act  wherever  necessary  to  include  car  service  under 
its  jurisdiction  so  as  to  give  the  commission  the  same  con- 
trol of  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  car  service  that  it 
now  has  over  rates,  and  also  contains  an  emergency  clause 
giving  the  commission  very  broad  powers. 

It  is  provided  that  carriers  shall  file  with  the  commission 
all  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  car  service,  includ- 
ing the  classification  of  cars,  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
for  the  use  in  car  service  of  any  car  not  owned,  and  the 
penalties  or  other  sanctions  for  non-observance  of  such  rules, 
regulations  and  practices.  Every  common  carrier  subject  to 
the  act  would  also  be  required  to  file  with  the  commission 
copies  of  all  contracts,  agreements  or  arrangements  with 
other  common  carriers  in  relation  to  any  traffic  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  it  may  be  a  party. 

The  emergency  clause  provides  that  "whenever  the  com- 
mission shall  be  of  opinion  that  an  emergency  exists  in  re- 
spect of  the  supply  or  use  of  cars  for  transportation  of  prop- 
erty, the  commission  shall  have,  and  it  is  hereby  given,  au- 
thority, either  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative 
without  complaint,  at  once,  and,  if  it  so  orders,  without 
answer  or  other  formal  pleading  by  the  interested  carrier  or 
carriers,  and  with  or  without  notice,  hearing,  or  the  making 
or  filing  of  a  report,  according  as  the  commission  may  de- 
termine, to  suspend  the  operation  of  any  or  all  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  practices  then  established  with  respect  to  car  serv- 
ice for  such  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  emergency 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  commission,  and  also  authority 
to  make  such  just  and  reasonable  directions  with  respect  to 
car  service,  or  for  the  distribution  and  movement  of  cars  for 
the  transportation  of  particular  commodities  or  for  the  trans- 
portation to  or  from  particular  localities  during  the  emer- 
gency as  in  its  opinion  will  best  meet  the  emergency  and  pro- 
mote operation  of  car  service  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  to  the  advantage  or  the  convenience  and  commerce  of 
the  people."  It  also  provides  that  the  directions  of  the  com- 
mission as  to  car  distribution  and  movement  during  emer- 
gency may  be  made  through  and  by  such  agents  or  agencies 
as  the  commission  shall  designate  and  appoint  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  was  some  discussion  in  the  debate  as  to  whether 
this  last  provision  was  intended  to  authorize  the  commission 
to  act  through  its  subordinates  or  whether  it  was  intended 
to  authorize  it  to  delegate  power  to  such  a  body  as  the  Car 
Service  Commission  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 
Representative  Mann  of  Illinois  said  he  understood  the  pur- 
pose was  to  permit  an  organization  of  railroad  officials  to 
act  as  agents  of  the  commission. 

The  penalty  clause  is  as  follows:  "In  case  of  failure  or 
refusal  on  the  part  of  any  carrier,  receiver,  or  trustee  to  com- 
ply with  any  direction  or  order  with  respect  to  car  service, 
any  regulation  adopted  and  promulgated  or  any  order  made 
by  the  commission  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such 
carrier,  receiver,  or  trustee  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
$500  for  each  such  offense,  and  $25  for  each  and  even-  day 
of  the  continuance  of  such  offense,  which  shall  accrue  to  the 
United  States  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  United  States." 

Representative  Esch  made  a  long  speech  on  the  bill  and 
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was  interruj^tcd  frequently  by  questions  from  various  mem- 
bers. The  remarks  would  indicate  that  most  of  those  who 
discussed  the  bill  have  gained  the  impression  that  its  passage 
would  afforil  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  various  sources  of  com- 
plaint in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  cars,  although 
one  or  two  representatives  thought  it  was  not  entirely  com- 
plete because  it  does  not  anywhere  provide  for  the  building 
of  cars.  Representative  Mann  recognized  another  important 
prerequisite  to  complete  satisfaction  when  he  said  that  it  will 
take  more  than  orders  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  move  cars  promptly.  "If  talk  would  move 
cars,"  he  said,  "we  would  move  them  rapidly,  and  if  is- 
suing orders  would  move  cars  they  would  be  moved  rapidly 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  You  may  pass 
laws  and  then  more  laws,  but  that  will  not  cure  the  situation 
until  you  give  the  railroads  an  opportunity  to  have  money 
enough  to  buy  sufficient  motive  power,  and  the  reason  there 
is  not  sufficient  motive  power  promptly  to  move  them  is  be- 
cause the  railroads  have  not  the  money  or  the  credit." 

Representative  Mann  and  others  objected  a  little  also  to 
giving  the  commission  such  broad  powers  to  act  without 
hearing  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Representative  Brumbaugh 
said  that  the  railroads  are  using  cars  for  storage  houses  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  authority  to  compel  them  to  unload 
cars.  Mr.  Mann  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  shippers  and  con- 
signees that  use  the  cars  for  storage  and  that  how  soon  they 
will  unload  cars  will  depend  on  how  much  it  costs  to  keep 
the  freight  in  the  car.  Representative  Mondell  said  that  the 
difficulty  is  caused  by  slow  movement  of  freight  trains  and 
that  the  railroads  are  loading  trains  so  heavily  in  order  to 
move  freight  economically.  He  thought  that  perhaps  the 
commission  should  be  given  authority  to  fix  a  minimum 
speed  per  hour,  but  said  that  if  the  present  freight  rates  are 
fair  then  they  must  be  increased  if  the  country  is  to  demand 
more  rapid  movement  because  more  rapid  movement  costs 
money. 

A  Bill  to  Require  Suspension  of  Increased  Rates 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia,  who  has  been  conducting  a  ver>' 
energetic  campaign  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  Senate 
against  the  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates,  on  Monday, 
May  14,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill,  S.  2268,  to  amend 
section  15  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  by  striking  out 
the  words  "providing  that  the  commission  may  suspend  the 
proposed  increase  in  rates"  and  by  substituting  a  provision 
requiring  the  commission  to  suspend  in  the  event  of  a  protest 
against  a  new  rate.  In  explaining  the  bill,  the  Senator  men- 
tioned only  that  it  seeks  to  change  the  present  law  'so  that 
where  an  application  for  an  increase  of  rates  is  made  and 
that  application  is  protested,  hearings  shall  be  had  before  the 
rate  goes  into  effect,  but  the  language  provides  that  "pending 
such  hearing  and  the  decision  thereon,  the  operation  of  such 
schedules  shall  be  suspended  and  the  use  of  such  rate,  fair 
charge,  classification,  regulation  or  practice,  shall  be  de- 
ferred." 

Proposed  Rail v\^ ay  Legislation 

Other  bills  and  resolutions  affecting  railways  that  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  include: 

H.  R.  4,023,  by  Mr.  Jacoway.  To  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizing  the  President  to 
requisition  and  operate  railroads  or  steamship  lines  whenever 
he  deems  it  necessary  for  the  national  security  and  defense. 

H.  R.  4,205,  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  To  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  amend  the  pass  provision 
of  the  interstate  commerce  law  to  permit  the  issuance  of  free 
transportation  to  enlisted  members  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  traveling  at  their  own  expense. 

H.  R.  4,030,  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  To  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Providing  that  carriers  shall 
collect  all  freight  charges  within  90  days. 

H.  R.  79,  by  Mr.  Howard.     To  Committee  on  Appropria- 


tions. Directing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  investi- 
gate trade  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Paragraph  E 
re(iucsts  the  commission  to  inform  the  House  whether  prices 
for  materials  and  supplies  used  by  railroads  are  generally 
reasonable  and  whether  the  profits  on  these  articles  are  in 
proper  relation  to  their  cost. 

11.  R.  4,125,  by  Mr.  Lever.  The  Administration  Food 
Bill,  in  section  10  would  authorize  the  President  to  take 
charge  of  the  movement  of  all  foodstuffs  and  require  the  rail- 
roads to  obey  all  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion affecting  such  transportation  under  penalties. 

S.  J.  Res.  58,  by  Mr.  Gore.  To  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  To  give  the  President  power  to  direct 
the  movement  and  operation  of  freight  cars. 

Special  Committee  on  National  Defense 

Plans  for  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  shippers  in  the 
efforts  of  the  railroads  to  increase  transportation  efficiency 
during  the  war  were  discussed  at  a  conference  at  Washing- 
ton last  week  between  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense  and  a  committee  representing  the  National  Indus- 
trial Traffic  League.  It  was  arranged  to  have  a  committee 
appointed  to  represent  the  shippers  in  co-operation  with  the 
railroad  committee.  Conferences  have  also  been  held  at 
Washington  between  the  railroad  committee  and  lake  cargo 
coal  operators  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  plans  to  have 
coal  shipments  pooled  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency in  transportation  of  coal  on  the  lakes  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  a  boat  to  go  out  lightly  loaded  or  to  be 
delayed  on  account  of  the  non-arrival  of  any  particular  ship- 
ment or  grade  of  coal.  The  coal  operators  have  been  holding 
meetings  also  in  connection  with  the  committee  on  coal  pro- 
duction of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  special  committee  on  lake  shipments  appointed  by  the 
committee  on  coal  production  presented  a  report  on  Tuesday, 
which  was  approved,  for  the  pooling  of  coal  shipments  pass- 
ing through  Great  Lake  ports  to  the  head  of  the  lakes.  All 
coal  shipments  to  nine  lake  ports  are  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  central  executive  committee  consisting  of  three  repre- 
sentatives of  lake  coal  shippers  and  two  representatives  of 
docking  companies.  The  railroads  will  be  represented  in 
their  dealings  with  the  pool  by  a  special  commissioner.  It 
is  hoped  through  consolidating  lake  cargoes  to  avoid  waste 
caused  by  the  existing  practice  of  holding  cargoes  and  vessels 
for  accumulation  of  individual  cargoes  and  thus  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  railroads  and  vessels  to  carry  additional  coal 
to  the  head  of  the  lakes  and  bring  back  iron  ore.  The  com- 
mittee estimates  the  plan  would  reduce  individual  consign- 
ments from  800  to  less  than  120  and  shorten  the  period  dur- 
ing which  coal  cars  are  detained  at  lake  ports  from  three  and 
a  half  to  two  days. 

In  addition  to  the  sub-committees  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense, 
mentioned  in  our  issue  of  April  20,  a  committee  on  materials 
and  supplies  has  been  appointed  consisting  of  W.  E.  Hodges, 
vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  F.  W. 
Mahl,  director  of  purchases  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  W.  H. 
Meyers,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  H.  B. 
Spencer,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway;  J.  W.  Tay- 
lor, assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  and  George  G.  Yeomans,  purchasing  agent  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Plans  for  the  curtailment  of  passenger  service  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  necessary  trains  and  by  the  rearrangement  of 
duplicated  competitive  service  in  order  to  promote  the  more 
efficient  operation  of  freight  are  being  worked  out  by  the  de- 
partment committees  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense  located  in  the  various  departments  into  which  the 
army  is  divided.  A  number  of  roads  have  already  announced 
plans  for  curtailing  their  passenger  service. 


Railway  Fuel   Association  Convention 

Report  of  Opening  Sessions  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Con- 
vention Held  at  Chicago  the  Early  Part  of  This  Week 


THE  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  met  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  May  14  for  the  ninth 
annual  convention.  W.  H.  Averill,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  presided.  Rev.  Reginald  I.  Raymond  delivered  the 
invocation.  In  his  address  Mr.  Averill  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  the  association  at  this  time  and  urged 
that  definite  action  be  taken  so  that  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
vention economies  in  the  use  of  fuel  might  be  put  into  prac- 
tice at  once  wherever  possible. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  FUEL  ECONOMY 

At  the  opening  sessions  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation to  coal  operators,  coal  miners,  railroad  officers  and 
employees  to  increase  the  fuel  supply  of  the  country  and 
eliminate  waste  in  the  use  of  fuel.     It  is  given  below  in  full. 

"All  consumers  of  coal — railroads,  industrials,  public  util- 
ities and  individuals — are  confronted  with  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  difficulty  in  their  attempts  to  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  fuel. 

"The  President  in  his  special  message  to  Congress  ap- 
pealed to  the  miner,  to  the  men  who  run  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  to  the  managers  of  industries  and  to  direct  con- 
sumers to  conserve  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

"The  American  Railway  Association's  Special  Committee 
on  National  Defense  has  issued  an  appeal  to  all  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  to  conserve  their  motive  power,  to  avoid 
waste  of  fuel,  to  increase  car  efficiency  and  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum train  loading. 

"The  members  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation in  convention  assembled  realizing  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  as  regards  fuel  supply  and  further  realizing  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  the  supply  by  the  concerted  action 
of  mine  operators,  miners  and  the  railroads,  as  well  as  the 
immediate  possibility  of  eliminating  waste  in  the  use  of  fuel 
offers  the  following  suggestions: 

"To  Railroad  Operating  Officers. — Insist  that  all  yard- 
masters,  trainmasters,  and  car  distributors  make  a  thorough 
canvass  of  every  yard  and  side  track  daily  for  coal  cars, 
loaded  and  empty. 

"Insist  that  all  repair  yard  foremen  repair  the  maximum 
number  of  coal  cars  daily  giving  coal  cars,  loaded  and  empty, 
preference  over  all  other  classes  of  equipment  when  making 
repairs. 

"Insist  that  agents  notify  the  consumers  personally  to  un- 
load daily  the  maximum  number  of  coal  cars. 

"Insist  on  carrying  out  the  instructions  to  confine  the  use 
of  coal  cars  to  coal  and  ore  traffic. 

"Move  coal  cars  to  the  mines  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 
Place  coal  cars  so  they  can  be  loaded  the  same  day  on  which 
they  are  received.  Revise  the  rating  of  the  mines  that  hold 
cars  over  for  loading  on  succeeding  days.  Impress  every 
division  officer  and  employee  with  the  weight  and  importance 
of  the  fuel  problem.  Arrange  for  staff  meetings  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem  on  each  division. 

"In  a  word,  give  coal  the  preference  that  the  Railroad 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense  has  requested. 

"To  the  Coal  Operator. — Call  your  mine  and  office  em- 
ployees together  in  mass  meeting  and  tell  them  of  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  our  country.  Recall  the  President's  ap- 
peal for  service,  which  places  the  work  of  the  miner  equal  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  soldier  who  enlists  for  actual  fight- 
ing and  urge  the  maximum  individual  return  in  production. 

"When  necessary  to  complete  the  loading  of  cars  assigned 


on  certain  days  to  an\  mine  or  mines,  extend  the  working 
hours  and  provide  an  adequate  compensatory  return. 

"When  cars  placed  at  the  mines  contain  refuse  or  need 
body  repairs,  clean  them  out  and  make  the  necessary  repairs, 
if  possible,  so  that  the  cars  can  go  forward  without  the  delay 
which  would  be  required  to  switch  cars  back  to  the  railroad 
repair  tracks.  Load  every  car  to  110  per  cent  of  its  sten- 
ciled capacity,  if  possible,  otherwise  load  every  car  to  its 
full  visible  capacity, 

"Circularize  your  customers,  urging  co-operation  with  the 
delivering  railroad  in  the  matter  of  prompt  unloading  of 
cars.  Urge  them  to  waive  the  free  time  allowance  shown  in 
tariffs  and  to  unload  all  cars  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"To  National,  State  and  District  Mine  Labor  Officers. — 
Send  some  representative  of  your  organization  to  every  coal 
mining  community  to  address  the  members  of  your  labor 
organization,  impressing  on  them  that  their  duty  to  the 
Flag  is  clean  cut  and,  as  defined  by  the  President  of  our 
country,  no  less  important  than  that  of  the  man  who  wears 
the  khaki.  Urge  every  man  to  increase  his  daily  output  of 
coal,  foregoing  holidays  and  vacations.  Where  disputes  as 
to  wages  or  conditions  arise,  see  that  work  is  not  suspended 
but  that  the  lawful  machinery  of  your  organization  is  em- 
ployed in  settlement.  Urge  all  mines  to  load  only  clean 
coal.  Explain  that  refuse  matter  with  the  coal  takes  up  car 
space  and  when  fired  increases  the  fuel  consumption,  creat- 
ing a  waste  of  fuel  and  labor,  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the 
locomotive. 

"To  Railway  Employees. — It  is  the  duty  of  engineers  and 
firemen  to  strive  more  than  ever  to  put  into  daily  practice 
those  principles  of  efficient  engine  running  and  firing  that 
will  give  the  most  power  with  the  least  expenditure  of  fuel 
and  to  report  all  engine  or  boiler  conditions  that  cause  a 
waste  of  fuel. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  coal  chute  men  to  prevent  waste  and 
unnecessary  breaking  of  the  coal  and  to  keep  all  coal  picked 
up  around  their  stations. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  roundhouse  men  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  work  reported  on  engines  that  cause  fuel  losses. 

"Every  other  employee  who  has  an  opportunity  to  save 
fuel  must  do  his  part  by  taking  advantage  of  such  oppor- 
tunity and  thus  do  his  share  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel 
necessary  for  railroad  use. 

"To  All. — A  saving  of  five  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  used 
by  railroads  would  release  about  7,000,000  tons  a  year  for 
other  purposes." 

CAR  SHORTAGE  AND  COAL  SHORTAGE 

By  Arthur  Hale 
Vice-President,    Consolidation    Coal    Company 

The  subject  of  car  shortage  is  ordinarily  of  little  moment 
to  the  fuel  department  of  a  railroad,  and  especially  of  a 
raih-oad  which  has  mines  on  its  line;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  effects  of  the  present  long  continued  car  shortage 
are  such  that  it  is  now  or  should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  you. 

Ordinarily  the  fuel  department  is  not  interested  in  car 
shortage,  because  it  does  not  know  what  car  shortage  is; 
that  is,  the  railway's  fuel  coal  has  the  first  call  on  coal 
cars,  and  as  long  as  there  are  any  coal  cars  at  all  on  a 
railroad  they  go  into  its  fuel  mines.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
as  a  railroad  cannot  operate  at  all  unless  it  has  its  coal,  and 
therefore  there  should  be  a  preference  to  cars  for  fuel  coal. 
That  preference  is  not  as  great  as  it  used  to  be.  Under  vari- 
ous rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  pref- 
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crciui'  tor  curs  of  fuel  coal  lia>  been  lessened.  In  the  old 
days  tiie  fuel  curs  were  not  counted  at  all  in  the  distribution; 
now  they  are  counted  under  certain  circumstances,  but  the 
rules  are  usually  so  framed  that  a  preference  is  given  in  car 
distribution  to  fuel  coal,  and  this  })reference  is  such  that 
railways  usually  obtain  their  coal  for  somewhat  less  than 
other  consumers  who  are  not  in  ])osition  to  give  the  coal 
operator  any  preference  in  car  supply.  I  know  that  this 
statement  will  not  be  universally  accepted,  but  if  you  will 
take  the  (juality  of  coal  into  consideration  and  also  the 
prices  for  a  considerable  period  of  years,  I  am  quite  con- 
fident it  will  l)e  found  that  the  railways  that  are  able  to  give 
this  advantage  in  car  distribution  have  paid  less  than  other 
consumers  for  similar  quality  of  coal. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  then,  the  car  supply  ques- 
tion was  of  no  great  interest  to  the  fuel  department.  It 
was  able  to  assure  a  regular  car  supply  to  its  contractors; 
it  was  able  to  secure  reasonable  prices  and  it  was  very  little 
affected  during  periods  of  car  shortage.  Today  the  situation 
is  changed  and,  although  the  fuel  department  can  still  offer 
a  full  car  supply,  it  is  unable  to  secure  its  old  prices.  There 
are  doubtless  a  number  of  causes  for  this,  but  I  believe 
the  chief  cause  is  the  long  continued  car  shortage  which 
has  so  affected  production  and  the  labor  situation  that  the 
scarcity  of  coal  is  reflected  back  into  the  prices  of  fuel  coal 
as  well  as  commercial  coal. 

This  change  in  the  situation  is  shown  clearly  by  the 
action  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of 
the  .American  Railway  Association,  which  has  recently  called 
on  all  the  railroads  to  give  a  first  preference  in  car  distribu- 
tion and  movement  to  coal.  This  is  a  revolutionary  proposi- 
tion. Normally  ever}'thing  else  is  preferred  to  coal,  both  in 
distribution  of  cars  and  in  movement  of  cars. 

Doubtless  with  the  preference  which  is  to  be  given  to  coal 
in  distribution  and  movement,  the  operators  of  coal  mines 
can  rely  on  a  better  force  this  summer,  and  we  hope  that 
with  a  regular  car  supply  we  can  build  up  our  forces  again 
and  supply  the  coal  which  the  country  needs. 

It  would  seem  then  that  this  general  car  shortage,  exist- 
ing as  it  has  for  so  many  months,  has  resulted  in  a  real 
shortage  of  coal,  and  that  this  has  naturally  resulted  in 
increased  prices  of  coal  which  have  influenced  even  railroad 
fuel.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  the  fuel  department  that 
the  general  supply  of  coal  be  increased,  and  that  can  only 
be  done  by  a  more  liberal  supply  of  cars;  that  more  liberal 
supply  of  oars  should  come  from  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense,  but  the  relief 
is  coming  very  slowly  and,  in  order  to  hasten  that  relief, 
the  efforts  of  every  railroad  man  are  needed,  including  the 
fuel  department.  I  feel  sure  that  no  one  will  be  behind  in 
the  fuel  departments  of  the  railroads  in  working  with  the 
rest  to  secure  for  the  coal  operators  as  well  as  for  the 
railroads  an  adequate  car  supply. 
THEORY,  PRACTICE  AND  RESULTS  OF  FUEL  ECONOMY 
By  W.  P.  Hawkins, 
Fuel  Agent,   Missouri  Pacific. 

One  of  the  largest  single  items  of  waste  of  fuel  can  occur 
at  terminals  by  allowing  engines  to  remain  under  fire  longer 
than  necessary,  first,  by  too  long  a  delay  between  the  time 
they  are  detached  from  their  train  after  arrival  and  the  time 
the  fires  are  knocked,  and,  second,  by  firing  them  up  earlier 
than  necessary  before  departure. 

Any  and  all  delays  encountered  in  housing  engines  after 
arrival,  in  addition  to  wasting  coal,  reduce  the  time  that 
should  be  used  for  washing  out  boilers  and  making  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  in  many  instances  the  direct  cause  of 
engine  failures  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  engine, 
while  at  the  terminal  possibly  seven  or  eight  hours,  was 
actually  in  the  roundhouse  but  three  hours.  The  work  that 
must   necessarily   be  neglected   on   engines   by   not  housing 


tlicni  jjromptly,  and  the  hours  of  service  of  the  locomotives 
which  are  lost  to  the  transportation  department  from  such 
delays,  should  make  the  amount  of  coal  lost  a  secondary 
consideration. 

Dospatchers  or  yardniasters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  order- 
engines,  should  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  roundhouse 
foreman  correct  figures  as  to  the  time  the  engines  are  needed, 
and  allow  sufficient  time  to  lire  them  up  so  that  they  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  roundhouse  in  ample  time  to  make  any 
necessary  preparation  for  their  departure  on  the  time  of  the 
call.  This  time  might  vary  from  two  to  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  facilities  for  handling  engines  and  the  distance 
and  convenience  of  the  tracks  between  the  roundhouse  and 
the  train  yard. 

Firing  up  engines  in  anticipation  of  call  is  a  very  bad 
practice  for  many  reasons,  and  should  be  permitted  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  where  it  is  considered  expedient  to 
protect  against  delays  to  traffic  on  main  line  divisions.  In 
such  cases  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  hold  more  than  one 
engine  under  fire  for  protection,  and  this  should  be  the  engine 
which  is  due  to  leave  the  terminal  first. 

Where  an  engine  is  allowed  to  stand  a  long  time  under 
fire  the  front  end  netting  may  become  stopped  up  and  the 
fire  becomes  dirty,  which  often  results  in  the  engine  not 
steaming  well  on  the  road.  Records  show  that  many  engine 
failures  are  charged  to  engines  being  allowed  to  leave  the 
terminal  with  the  fire  in  bad  condition,  with  resultant  loss  of 
coal  during  the  trip;  and  where  it  is  a  practice  to  fire  up 
engines  in  advance  of  call,  additional  labor  is  necessary 
to  w'atch  the  engines  in  order  to  keep  the  fires  alive  and  to 
take  care  of  the  water  in  the  boilers. 

We  know  of  one  large  terminal  where  such  delays  oc- 
curred frequently,  and  where  the  average  time  engines  were 
held  under  steam  unnecessarily  was  very  high.  The  mat- 
ter was  handled  directly  with  the  division  superintendent  and 
roundhouse  foreman,  who  claimed  that  no  engine  was  fired 
up  unnecessarily,  and  did  not  give  much  hope  that  any 
improvement  could  be  made.  The  matter  was  not  allowed 
to  drop,  however,  but  was  checked  closely  for  several  days 
by  a  man  who  was  familiar  with  all  of  the  customs  and 
practices  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  engines  at  ter- 
minals, with  the  result  that  at  the  expiration  of  two  weeks 
this  same  roundhouse  foreman  made  a  report  voluntarily 
that  he  was  making  a  saving  of  approximately  twenty  tons 
of  coal  per  day  by  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  the  fuel 
department. 

Suppose  that  on  any  large  railroad  there  are  20,000  engines 
handled  at  the  various  terminals  during  one  month,  and 
that  each  engine  is  held  under  steam  an  average  of  six  hours. 
If  it  were  possible  to  reduce  this  tiriie  by  closer  supervision 
to  four  hours  per  engine,  there  would  result  a  monthly  saving 
of  1,500  tons  of  coal,  these  figures  being  based  on  an  aver- 
age hourly  consumption  of  75  lb.  per  engine,  which  is 
considered  low. 

Another  large  waste  occurs  if  proper  attention  is  not 
given  to  firing  up  engines.  If  75  shovels  of  coal  are  suf- 
ficient to  raise  100  lb.  of  steam  in  order  to  handle  the 
engine  out  of  the  roundhouse,  100  or  more  shovels  should 
not  be  used.  The  probability  is  that  the  additional  num- 
ber of  scoops  of  coal  used  may  only  result  in  the  engine 
popping  oft'  several  times  before  it  is  attached  to  the  train, 
causing  both  waste  and  annoyance. 

Every  engine  should  have  as  large  a  nozzle  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  use,  and  enable  the  engine  to  make  steam  freely. 
If  engine  is  failing  for  steam  the  nozzle  should  not  be 
reduced  until  full  investigation  has  been  made,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  engine  has  any  other  defects 
which  might  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  failure.  A  record 
should  be  kept  showing  the  size  of  the  nozzle  in  every 
engine,  and  every  change  made  in  the  nozzle  or  front  end 
should  be  reported  for  record.     It  is  necessary  that  all  joints 
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around  the  front  end  be  kept  absolutely  air  tight,  and  that 
the  area  of  opening  in  the  front  end  netting  be  as  large  as 
possible.  The  air  opening  in  ash  pan  should  not  be  less 
than  14  per  cent  of  the  grate  area  and  100  per  cent  of  the 
tube  area.  Insufficient  air  opening  will  likely  make  it  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  engine  with  a  reduced  nozzle  opening.  A 
reduction  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  inch  in  the  size 
of  the  nozzle  might  easily  cause  a  waste  of  from  2,000  to 
4,000  lb.  of  coal  per  trip  over  the  average  division. 

Leaky  steam  pipes  or  nozzle-stand  joints  will  cause  a 
waste  of  2,000  to  4,000  lb.  of  coal  per  trip.  In  many  in- 
stances locomotives  are  allowed  to  run  until  they  make  sev- 
eral failures  before  steam  pipes  are  tested,  and  frequently 
are  continued  in  service  after  they  are  found  leaking  by 
some  make-shift  arrangement  such  as  bridging  the  nozzle 
or  putting  cement  around  the  joints,  which,  at  the  best,  is  only 
a  temporary  arrangement.  If  this  results  in  keeping  down 
complaints  from  the  engine  crew  there  is  likely  to  be  no  more 
attention  paid  to  the  engine  until  it  fails  again,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  is  consuming  coal  almost  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  tender.  Steam  pipes  should  be  tested  every  time  an 
engine  is  held  in  for  repairs  as  long  as  two  days  or  more. 

Valves  or  cylinder  packing  blowing  might  easily  cause 
a  waste  of  one  or  two  tons  of  coal  over  a  125-mile  division. 
In  addition  to  the  waste  of  fuel,  an  engine  cannot  perform 
its  service  satisfactorily  or  haul  its  full  tonnage  rating  with 
defects  of  this  nature.  It  is  considered  good  practice  to 
examine  cylinder  packing  every  30  days,  as  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  not  always  possible  for  an  engineer 
to  detect  a  blow  in  the  cylinders  of  a  large  engine.  We 
know  of  instances  which  have  occurred  recently  where  this 
defect  was  not  discovered  until  after  the  engines  were  re- 
ported failing  for  steam  and  not  handling  their  trains  suc- 
cessfully. After  making  the  usual  changes  in  the  front 
end,  and  testing  steam  pipes  without  any  improvement  being 
made,  the  cylinder  packing  was  examined  as  a  last  resort, 
and  was  found  worn  out  and  broken.  The  saving  of  coal  and 
increased  efficiency  to  be  procured  by  examining  the  cylin- 
der packing  at  regular  intervals  will,  no  doubt,  more  than 
offset  many  times  the  expense  of  examination. 

Valves  out  of  square,  making  it  necessary  for  an  engineer 
to  work  the  engine  in  a  longer  cut-off  in  order  to  get  over 
the  road,  is  another  serious  defect  which  causes  an  excessive 
amount  of  fuel  to  be  consumed.  Tests  have  shown  that  it 
is  possible  for  an  engine  to  consume  as  much  as  25  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  required  amount  of  coal  on  account 
of  the  valves  being  out  of  square. 

Defective,  broken  or  burnt  grates  will  cause  a  loss  of 
from  100  to  200  lb.  of  coal  every  time  an  engine  is  fired 
up  in  the  roundhouse  with  mine-run  coal,  and  will  cause  a 
continual  waste  on  the  road.  They  also  allow  holes  to  get 
in  the  fire,  probably  resulting  in  steam  failure  before  the 
completion  of  the  trip. 

Leaky  safety  valves  do  not  always  seem  to  be  given  proper 
consideration.  Where  safety  valves  which  are  set  to  pop  off 
at  200  lb.  commence  to  blow  at  from  150  to  180  lb.,  there 
is  a  constant  drain  on  the  boiler,  and  the  loss  of  fuel  from 
this  cause  is  very  great. 

Superheater  units  in  all  superheated  locomotives  should  be 
tested  regularly  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  60  days,  and 
where  the  joints  are  found  leaking  repairs  should  be  made 
with  the  least  possibly  delay.  We  have  record  of  cases 
where  engines  lost  60  tons  of  coal  in  one  month,  compared 
with  engines  of  the  same  class  hauling  the  same  tonnage  over 
the  same  division,  due  to  superheater  unit  joints  leaking,  and 
yet  the  engines  performed  their  service  apparently  satis- 
factorily to  both  the  transportation  and  mechanical  officers 
of  the  division. 

All  tubes  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  Investigations 
have  shown  many  times,  where  engines  are  reported  failing 
for  steam,  that  the  failure  was  entirely  due  to  a  large  num- 


ber of  tubes  be'ng  stopped  up.  \\  f  know  instances  where 
the  tubes  were  reported  to  be  liored  out  by  engineers  and 
from  all  indications,  looking  into  the  firebox  from  the  engine 
deck,  the  work  was  apparently  properly  done.  A  closer 
investigation,  however,  developed  that  the  ends  of  the  tubes 
were  cleaned  out  for  a  distance  of  only  10  in.  or  12  in.  The 
improper  boring  of  tubes  occurs  so  frequently  in  many  round- 
houses that  the  importance  of  close  supervision  of  this  work 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Experience  has  proved  that  a  locomotive  with  a  tender 
holding  from  14  to  16  tons  of  coal  can  easily  lose  from  500 
to  1,000  lb.  along  the  right-of-way  for  the  first  25  or  30 
miles  out  of  the  terminal,  where  it  is  a  practice  to  overload 
the  tenders  before  leaving.  Large  openings  in  the  deck  and 
around  the  grate  shaker  rigging,  or  over  the  draw-bar  pin, 
left  uncovered,  will  cause  waste  of  100  lb.  or  more  of  coal 
each  trip  over  the  road,  and  where  some  protection  i>  not 
provided  for  preventing  coal  from  falling  out  of  the  gangway 
on  both  sides  another  large  loss  will  occur  daily. 

Fuel  supervisors  or  road  foremen  of  engines  can  easily 
keep  a  check  on  all  defects  and  on  their  frequent  trips 
over  the  road  they  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  instructing  engineers  and  firemen  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  methods  of  handling  the  engines  in  their  charge. 
They  should  follow  up  the  work  they  report  and  see  tiiat  it 
is  done  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  if  not,  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  assist  in  having  it  done. 

Where  monthly  meetings  are  held  by  the  division  officials, 
the  fuel  supervisor  or  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  division 
should  attend  these  meetings  and  discuss  thoroughly  all 
matters  relative  to  fuel  economy.  At  such  meetings  much 
good  might  be  accomplished  by  bringing  up  such  matters 
as  poor  meeting  points,  long  delays  on  sidings,  and  all 
matters  which  tend  to  the  prompter  movement  of  trains. 
It  is  considered  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  that  any  large 
modem  locomotive  will  use  anywhere  from  500  to  1,000  lb. 
of  coal  every  hour  it  is  held  on  a  side  track. 

The  constant  efforts  of  division  officers  should  be  directed 
toward  keeping  the  average  gross  tons  per  train  mile  hauled 
as  near  to  the  maximum  as  possible.  If  the  average  gross 
tons  per  train  mile  are  allowed  to  decrease,  there  will  l)e  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  hun- 
dred gross  ton  miles.  It  has  been  proved  that  where  a 
certain  class  of  engine  will  use  nine  tons  of  coal  over  a 
118-mile  division  with  a  train  of  1,700  tons,  the  same  engine 
will  bum  only  15  tons  over  the  same  division  with  a  train  of 
3,400  tons,  giving  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  tonnage 
hauled,  with  an  increase  of  but  66  per  cent  in  the  amount 
of  coal  consumed. 

As  all  the  defects  enumerated  are  ordinary  running  repairs 
that  should  be  kept  up  daily,  and  can  easily  be  completed  at 
a  cost  of  from  $5  to  $30,  engines  should  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  service  with  such  defects  until  they  have  lost 
$.75  or  more  in  the  additional  amount  of  coal  consumed 
before  repairs  are  made. 

There  should  be  some  practical  method  in  force  for  check- 
ing coal  consumed  by  each  locomotive  daily.  Such  a  record 
should  be  kept  either  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  or 
master  mechanic.  This  record  should  be  consulted  frequently 
during  the  month  by  the  master  mechanic  and  fuel  super- 
visor, and  where  an  engine  is  showing  an  increased  con- 
sumption in  pounds  of  coal  per  hundred  gross  ton  miles, 
immediate  action  should  be  taken  to  improve  on  its  per- 
formance. The  accounting  feature  should  receive  serious 
consideration,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  coal  shown  deliv- 
ered to  locomotives  on  performance  sheets  may  agree  approxi- 
mately with  the  auditor's  figures  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
A  good  method  is  to  have  each  coaling  station  adjust  the 
difference  each  day  on  fuel  charges  to  locomotives,  or,  in 
other  words,  each  coal  chute  should  balance  every  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fuel  agent,  or  whoever  is  in  charge 
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of  fuel  economy,  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  mechanical 
and  operating  officers.  Whore  results  and  practices  indicate 
that  such  assistance  is  not  forthcoming,  he  must  be  in  posi- 
tion to  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  the  parties  at  fault, 
regardless  of  the  position  they  may  hold  on  the  division,  and 
take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  im- 
l^rovcment  and  results  that  are  desired. 

Discussion 

The  saving  which  can  be  made  in  the  fuel  used  at  termi- 
nals is  very  large.  Delays  on  the  road  also  add  a  consider- 
able amount  to  the  railroad  fuel  bill.  The  possibility  of 
saving  by  better  despatching  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  in  the  transportation  department.  Coal 
should  be  carefully  inspected  at  the  mines  and  chutes  must 
be  arranged  so  that  no  fuel  is  lost  when  loading  tenders. 
The  steam  pipes  should  be  tested  periodically,  but  the  ad- 
visability of  doing  this  work  whenever  the  engine  was  held 
for  two  days  or  more  was  questioned, 

KINDLING  FIRES  IN  LOCOMOTIVES 
By   H.   B.   Brown, 

General   Fuel    Inspector,    Illinois    Central. 

In  order  that  a  comprehensive  idea  might  be  obtained 
as  to  the  cost  of  kindling  fires  in  locomotives,  a  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  the  railroads,  asking  for  information  regard- 
ing the  kind  of  fuel  used  in  kinding  fires  at  terminals,  the 
grate  area  of  the  locomotives,  the  pounds  of  coal  used,  the 
water  temperature,  the  labor  cost  and  total  cost.  From 
the  replies  to  this  circular,  the  data  shown  in  the  table  was 
compiled.  The  locomotives  were  separated  into  three  dif- 
ferent classes,  one  having  a  large,  another  a  medium  and  the 
third  a  small  grate  area.  In  compiling  the  total  cost,  63,000 
locomotives  were  considered  as  being  used  on  250,000  miles 
of  line,  10  per  cent  being  deducted  for  the  number  in  shops. 
The  total  number  of  locomotives  was  divided  into  the  three 
classes  by  assuming  that  20  per  cent  of  the  total  have  a 
large  grate  area,  that  50  per  cent  have  a  medium  grate  area 
and  that  30  per  cent  have  a  small  grate  area. 

It  was  found  that  kindling  with  dry  shavings  was  the 
cheapest  method  and  the  costs  of  all  the  other  methods  were 
compared  with  this  method.  In  the  dry  shaving  method,  a 
one-inch  layer  of  dry  shavings  was  placed  on  the  grate  first, 
then  four  or  five  inches  of  coal  and  another  inch  layer  of 
dry  shavings.  An  opening  was  left  in  the  middle  for  the  full 
length  of  the  firebox  for  the  admission  of  air  to  aid  the 
combustion  and  to  eliminate  smoke.  The  second  method 
of  firing  shown  in  the  table  was  similar,  to  the  first  with  the 
exception  that  oil  soaked  shavings  were  used  instead  of  the 
dry  shavings.  The  third  method  refers  to  a  fuel  bed  made 
up  of  a  5 -in.  layer  of  scrap  wood  taken  from  the  car  shops, 
laid  directly  on  top  of  the  grate  with  a  5 -in.  layer  of  coal, 
an  opening  being  left  in  the  middle  of  the  firebox  for  the 
full  length  for  the  admission  of  air.  The  fourth  method 
relates  to  the  use  of  a  5 -in.  layer  of  cord  wood  and  a  5 -in. 
layer  of  coal,  similar  to  the  third  method.  The  fifth  method 
relates  to  a  5 -in.  layer  of  coal  with  oil  spread  on  top,  an 
opening  being  left  for  the  full  length  of  the  firebox  in  the 
middle  of  the  fuel  bed.  In  kindling  fires  in  locomotives 
burning  fuel  oil,  the  method  followed  was  to  use  a  piece  of 
oil-soaked  waste  placed  on  top  of  the  arch.  The  last 
method  shown  in  the  table  relates  to  the  use  of  live  coal  for 
the  kindling  of  the  fire. 

It  was  found  that  a  large  amount  of  coal  will  be  saved 
by  placing  a  layer  of  shavings  on  the  grate  first,  as  it  nat- 
urally prevents  the  coal  from  falling  through  the  grate 
bars,  becoming  ignited  in  the  ash  pan  and  causing  its  deteri- 
oration. The  reports  show  that  as  high  as  80  lb.  of  coal 
was  lost  in  this  way  and  where  the  shavings  were  placed  on 
top  of  the  grate  first,  this  amount  was  reduced  to  six  pounds. 


CoMi-ARATiVE  Cost  of   Fiiu.sg   Up   Kncines  at  Terminals. 


Material 
Used  for 
Firing. 
Dry  Shavings 

Oil  Soaked  Shavings. 


Size  of 
Grate 
Area. 
.Large     .  . . 
Medium 
Small     . .  . 
.Large     . . . 

Medium     1.4t 

Small     L08 


Daily 

Cost 

$1.14 

.95 

.68 

2.04 


Cost  for  Firing  SO 
Per  Cent  Each 
Class  Engine 
Once  a  Day. 
$2,326,968.00 
4,847,850.00 
2,082,024.00 
4,164,048.00 
7,195,230.00 
3,306,744.00 


Yearly 
Savings  for  Fir- 
inp;  Once  a  Day 
with  Shavings. 


Scraps,    Car   Shops. .  .Large     $1.93       $3,939,516.00 

Medium     2.08       10,614,240.00 

Small     1.40         4,286,520.00 


Cord    Wood. 


.Large    $2.87       $5,858,244.00 

Medium    L19         6,072,570.00 

Small     70'        4,286,520.00 


Oil   Sprayed  on  Coal.. Large    $L62       $3,306,734.00 

Medium    1.20         6,123,600.00 

Small     82  2,510,676.00 


Fuel    Oil. 


.Large    $2.35       $4,796,820.00 

Medium    L49         7,603,470.00 

Small     1.09         3,338,162.00 


Live  Coals. 


.Large     $2.45       $5,000,940.00 

Medium    1.40         7,141,680.00 

Small     1.10         3,367,980.00 


Discussion 


$1,837,080.00 
2,347,380.00 
1,224,720.00 

$5,409,180.00 
$1,612,548.00 
5,766,390.00 
2,204,496.00 

$9,583,434.00 

$3,531,276.00 

1,224,720.00 

2,204,396.00 

$6,960,492.00 

$398,034.00 

1,275,750.00 

428,652.00 

$2,102,436.00 

$2,469,852.00 

2,755,620.00 

1,256,138.00 

$6,481,610.00 

$2,673,972.00 

2,293,830.00 

1,285,956.00 

$6,253,758.00 


The  cost  of  kindling  fires  is  not  generally  realized  and 
the  work  is  seldom  done  in  a  systematic  manner,  due  to  the 
employment  of  cheap  labor.  Shop  scrap  and  old  ties  can 
sometimes  be  used  and  are  economical  and  satisfactory. 
The  supply  of  shavings  is  often  insufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements.  Air  jets  introduced  into  the  firebox  to  elimi- 
nate smoke  have  given  good  results.  Natural  gas  has  been 
used  for  kindling  fires  with  good  satisfaction. 


REPORT  ON  MOUNT  UNION  COLLISION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  re- 
port, dated  April  6,  giving  the  facts  of  its  investigation  of 
the  rear  collision  of  a  freight  with  a  passenger  train  at 
Mount  Union,  Pa.,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  February 
27,  last,  in  which  20  persons  were  killed;  and  the  conclusions 
of  H.  W.  Belnap,  chief  of  the  division  of  safety,  concerning 
the  causes  of  the  collision. 

The  principal  features  of  this  collision  were  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  March  9,  page  404.  The 
present  report  accepts  the  evidence  that  the  distant  signal 
which  should  have  stopped  the  freight  train  showed  green 
(caution)  and  that  Engineman  Cook  did  not  read  it  cor- 
rectly. It  is  stated  that  this  engineman  had  slept  only  four 
hours  40  minutes,  when  he  was  at  home  just  preceding  this 
trip.  He  went  on  duty  February  25  at  7  p.m.;  arrived  at 
Altoona  the  next  morning  at  9 :50;  went  to  bed  at  12  :20  p.m.; 
was  called  for  the  next  run  at  5  p.m.,  to  go  out  at  6:30 
p.m.;  and  this  was  the  trip  on  which  the  collision  occurred, 
at  midnight. 

The  government  investigators  made  careful  examinations 
of  the  brakes  of  the  passenger  train,  and  especially  of  the 
mail  car,  the  brakes  of  which  stuck  and  caused  the  delay 
which  occasioned  the  collision;  and  the  automatic  signal 
apparatus  was  examined  with  equal  care.  No  faults  were 
found  in  either  case. 

Flagman  Jacobs,  of  the  passenger  train,  "failed  entirely 
to  perform  his  duty  as  a  flagman"  and  must  bear  his  full 
share  of  responsibility.  The  flagging  rule  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  is  the  brief  form  which  was  in  the  standard 
code  of  the  American  Railway  Association  at  the  time  the 
Pennsylvania  rule  was  adopted;  the  form  which  leaves  to 
the  judgment  of  the  flagman  the  distance  that  he  should  go 
back  and  also  the  question  whether  or  not  he  should  go  back 
at  all.    "It  is  believed  that  the  rule  should  be  amplified  by 
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special  instructions  suited  to  the  various  conditions  of  oper- 
ation of  individual  roads."  Where  automatic  signals  are 
used  "it  is  beyond  question  that  far  more  protection  is 
afforded  by  the  signals  than  by  the  flagman  and  that  flagmen 
form  the  habit  of  relying  upon  the  automatic  signals,  this 
practice  being  silently  acquiesced  in  by  the  officers."  "This," 
says  the  report,  "is  a  dangerous  practice  and  cannot  be 
justified  on  any  road  which  relies  upon  the  practice  of  flag- 
ging for  protection  of  its  trains." 

The  night  signal  colors,  white  for  clear  and  green  for 
caution,  "do  not  conform  to  the  best  practice";  but  the  rail- 
road company  has  already  authorized  the  adoption  of  green 
for  clear  and  yellow  for  caution,  the  scheme  to  be  changed 
as  soon  as  material  for  the  new  colors  can  be  got. 

The  sleeping  car  that  was  crushed  was  built  in  1910.  At 
the  ends  of  the  car,  on  each  side  of  the  end  door,  there  was 
•one  4-in.  I-beam  weighing  S}^  lb.  a  foot  and  three  4-in. 
panels  weighing  6^4  lb.  a  foot.  The  strength  of  this  end 
framing,  to  resist  shock  and  collision,  resided  chiefly  in  the 
shearing  strength  of  the  angle  iron  connections.  These  verti- 
cal members  were  stripped  from  their  connections  with  the 
floor.  The  report  calls  attention  to  the  specifications  under 
which  railway  mail  cars  are  built;  these  stipulate  that  the 
ends  of  cars  shall  be  proportioned  to  resist  horizontal  forces 
applied  at  a  point  18  in.  above  the  floor  line.  The  features 
•of  adequate  strength  in  end  construction  and  collapsibility  of 
vestibules  as  the  means  of  lessening  the  dangers  of  collisions 
demand,  says  the  report,  serious  consideration. 

The  report  accepts  the  signal  system  of  the  road  as  repre- 
senting the  highest  development  of  automatic  signaling  prac- 
tice. No  expense  has  been  spared  and  a  highly  competent 
and  well-organized  signal  department  maintains  the  appa- 
ratus, surrounding  it  with  all  safeguards.  "The  train  service 
personnel  represents  the  best  that  can  be  found  upon  Ameri- 
can railroads.  The  men  are  products  of  a  long-established, 
well-organized  and  carefully  conducted  system  of  training  and 
■discipline;  they  are  subjected  to  periodic  examinations,  both 
mental  and  physical;  they  are  required  to  meet  efficiency 
tests  at  irregular  and  unexpected  times;  and  are  kept  under 
•observation  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  almost  unthinkable 
that  incompetent  or  habitually  neglectful  persons  can  long 
remain  in  the  service.''  But,  notwithstanding  this  excellent 
personnel  and  high-grade  signal  system,  the  Commission  has 
been  called  upon  to  investigate  four  serious  rear  collisions 
on  this  road  where  these  modern  signals  are  used  during  the 
past  four  years ;  and  in  each  case  the  engineman  at  fault  was 
a  man  of  long  experience  and  good  record. 

"In  numerous  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
■danger  of  permitting  fast  trains  to  proceed  at  undiminished 
speed  when  signals  are  obscured  by  fog.  Theoretically  this 
is  safe,  as  the  signals  indicate  the  condition  of  the  track 
ahead  with  as  great  certainty  in  foggy  weather  as  in  clear; 
but  experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that  as  a  practical 
matter  it  is  not  safe.  The  chance  of  misreading  a  signal 
from  a  rapidly  moving  train  is  immeasurably  greater  when 
fog  is  so  dense  that  the  signal  can  be  observed  but  a  short 
■distance  than  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear  enough  to  permit 
observation  of  signals  at  normal  range  of  vision.  In  clear 
weather  a  signal  can  be  seen  far  enough  away  to  permit 
it  to  become  fixed  upon  the  vision  with  certainty;  by  the 
time  the  locomotive  reaches  the  signal  location  the  indication 
of  the  signal  has  been  in  the  eye  of  the  engineman  long 
enough  to  insure  accuracy  of  observation.  But  in  foggy 
weather  the  signal  flashes  upon  the  vision  of  the  engineman 
but  for  an  instant  and  then  disappears.       *       *       * 

"Had  there  been  an  automatic  train  stop  installed  brak- 
ing distance  in  the  rear  of  signal  bridge  1904,  neither  the 
speed  of  the  train  nor  the  misreading  of  the  signal  at  bridge 
1912  would  have  prevented  the  train  from  being  brought  to 
a  stop  in  time  to  prevent  this  collision. 

"There  are  a  number  of  automatic  stop  devices  now  avail- 


able for  use  which  are  capable  of  development  to  meet  rail- 
way operating  conditions  in  a  practicable  manner.  This 
work  of  development  must  be  done  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves. The  work  which  the  Government  is  doing  in  exam- 
ining and  testing  automatic  train-control  devices  can  go  no 
further  than  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  devices  tested 
are  correctly  designed  and  capable  of  being  developed  so  as 
to  perform  their  intended  functions  in  a  proper  manner.  It 
is  obviously  a  duty  which  the  railroads  owe  to  the  traveling 
public  to  develop  and  use  these  devices  to  the  end  that 
these  distressing  accidents,  due  to  human  error,  may  be 
eliminated  from  railway  travel." 


QUARTERLY  ACCIDENT  BULLETIN  NO.  61 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  Acci- 
dent Bulletin  No.  61,  containing  the  record  of  railway  acci- 
dents in  the  United  States  during  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1916.  The  number  of  persons  killed  in  train  accidents 
was  122  and  of  injured  1919.  The  total  number  of  casual- 
ties of  all  classes  reported  was  2,932  killed  and  54,003  in- 
jured. The  casualties  are  summarized  in  Table  No.  1  as 
follows : 

Table  No.    1 — Casualties  to   Perso.ns 


Passengers     Employees 

and  persons    (including 

carried        Employees 

CIaS'9  under  not  on 

contract  duty) 

Killed    InjVl  Killed  Inj'd 


Other 

persons 

(trespassers 

and  non-       Total  persons 
trespassers) 

Killed  Inj'd    Killed    Inj'd 


Train  accidents 

Collisions     

Derailments    

Miscl.,  incl.  boiler  expl. 


Total 5 

Train-service    accidents    61 


Total  66 

Non-train  accidents 


Grand    total. 


66 


492 
357 
20 

869 
1,322 

2,191 
2,191 


102 
533 


635 

121 


471 
326 
160 

957 
11,902 

12,859 

35,338 


10  47  973 

80  66  763 

3  9  183 


IS  93         122        1,919 

2,065      2,975      2,659      16,199 


2,080      3,068      2,781      18,118 
30        547         151      35,885 


756      48,197      2,110      3,615      2,932      54,003 


Table  No.  la,  following,  presents  comparisons  with  the 
quarterly  bulletin  next  preceding  and  with  the  bulletin  cov- 
ering the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year.* 


Bulletin 


No. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


No.  61  No.  60  No.  57 


Passengers  killed   in   train   accidents S  23  22 

Passengers    killed,    all    causes 66  57  62 

Employees  on  duty  killed  in  train  accidents 101  42  78 

Employees  on   duty  killed  in   coupling 34  29  30 

Employees  on  duty  killed,   total 559  420  438 

Total    passengers    and    employees    (items    2    and 

5    above)     625  477  500 

Other  persons  killed,  all  causes 2,156  1,692  1,936 


The  total  number  of  collisions  and  derailments  reported 
was  3,559  (1,497  collisions  and  2,062  derailments),  of  which 
123  collisions  and  157  derailments  affected  passenger  trains. 
The  damage  to  cars,  engines  and  roadway  was  $2,913,600. 
This  money  loss  compares  with  $2,260,600  for  the  same 
quarter  in  1915,  $2,342,511  in  1914  and  $3,239,159  in 
1913. 

The  usual  tables  are  given,  classifying  certain  kinds  of 
accidents  in  detail.  Eighteen  train  accidents  occurring  dur- 
ing this  quarter  were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
commission  and  the  reports  of  these  investigations  fill  36 
pages  of  the  bulletin. 

Electric  railways  reporting  to  the  commission  (not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  statistics)  had  180  persons  killed 
during  the  quarter  and  1.326  injured;  and  there  were  47 
collisions  and  12  derailments.  Train  accidents  are  charged 
with  4  fatalities.  The  total  number  of  passengers  killed 
from  all  causes  was  11  and  of  employees  12.  The  number 
of  trespassers  struck  or  run  over  by  cars  was  61;  43  killed 
and   18  injured. 

•  Bulletin  No.  60,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  was  reported 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gasette,   February   16.  last,  page  272. 
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THE  LIBERTY  LOAN 

Si'irctary  of  the  Treasury  MiAdoo  made  puljlic  early  in 
tlie  week  the  offuial  prosjxvtus  and  sul)scription  blank  for 
the  first  $2,000,000,000  bond  issue  of  the  $5,000,000,000 
Liberty  Loan. 

"With  the  announcement  of  the  details  of  the  Liberty 
Loan,''  he  .said,  "the  preliminary  campaign  is  ended  and 
the  actual  campaign  has  begun.  There  are  thirty  days  within 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  make  good  the 
action  of  Congress  in  pledging  all  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  conduct  of  a  righteous  war — a  war  for  universal 
liberty. 

"Failure  to  subscribe  the  $2,000,000,000  required  would 
l)e  a  confession  of  national  impotence.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  Liberty  Loan  if  the 
people  are  made  to  realize  that  no  great  work  of  this  kind 
can  be  accomplished  unless  every  one  throws  himself  into 
the  task  with  the  energy  and  fire  of  determined  patriotism. 

"Wars  cannot  be  conducted  without  money.  It  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  provided.  In  this  war  it  is  the  most  imme- 
diate help,  the  most  effective  help,  that  we  Can  give.  We 
must  not  be  content  with  a  subscription  of  $2,000,000,000. 
We  must  oversubscribe  this  loan  as  an  indication  that 
America  is  stirred  to  the  depths  and  aroused  to  the  summit 
of  her  greatness  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

"Let  us  not  endanger  success  by  complacent  optimism. 
Let  us  not  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  some 
one  else  will  subscribe  the  required  amount.  Let  every  man 
and  -woman  in  the  land  make  it  his  or  her  business  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Liberty  Loan  immediately,  and  if  they  cannot 
subscribe  themselves,  let  them  induce  somebody  else  to  sub- 
scribe. Provide  the  government  with  the  funds  indispensably 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  give  notice  to  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States  that  we  have  billions  to  sac- 
rifice in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"Buy  a  Liberty  bond  today.  Do  not  put  it  off  till  tomor- 
row. Every  dollar  provided  quickly  and  expended  wisely 
will  shorten  the  war  and  save  human  life." 

The  Treasury  Department  is  planning  a  vigorous  publicity 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  bond  issue.  Secretary  McAdoo, 
himself,  will  make  a  tour  of  the  Middle  West,  beginning  in 
Chicago  May  17. 

The  Treasury  Department's  circular  issued  Monday  is 
herewith  given  in  part: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  invites  subscriptions  at  par  and  accrued 
interest  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  $2,000,000,000 
of  the  fifteen-thirty-year  314  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  an  issue  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  24,   1917. 

Bearer  bonds,  with  interest  coupons  attached,  will  be  issued  in  denomi- 
nations of  $50,  $100,  $S00  and  $1,000.  Bonds  registered  as  to  principal 
and  interest  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000, 
$10,000,  $50,000,  and  $100,000.  Provision  will  be  made  for  the  inter- 
change of  bonds  of  different  denominations  and  of  coupon  and  registered 
bonds. 

The  bonds  will  be  dated  June  15,  1917,  and  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3H  per  centum  per  annum  from  that  date,  payable  semi-annually  on 
December  15  and  June  15.  The  bonds  will  mature  June  15,  1947,  but  the 
issue  may  be  redeemed  on  or  after  June  IS,  1932,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
at  par  and  accrued  interest,  on  three  months'  put)lished  notice,  on  any 
interest  day;  in  case  of  partial  redemption,  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  to 
be  determined  by  lot  by  such  method  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  will  be 
payable  in  United  States  gold  coin  of  the  present  standard  of  value,  and 
the  bonds  will  be  exempt,  both  ,as  to  principal  and  interest,  from  all 
taxation,  except  estate  or  inheritance  taxes,  imposed  by  authority  of  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions,  or  by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authori- 
ties. The  bonds  will  not  bear  the  circulation  privilege,  but  will  be  receiv- 
able  as   security   for   deposits  of  public  money. 

If  any  subsequent  series  of  bonds  (not  including  Treasury  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  other  short-term  obligations)  shall  be  issued  by  the 
United  States  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  3J^  per  centum  per  annum 
before  the.  termination  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Imperial  German  Government,  the  date  of  such  termination  to  be 
fixed  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States),  the  holders 
of  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  present  issue  shall  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
verting the  same,  within  such  period  and  upon  such  further  terms  and 
conditions  covering  matters  of  detail  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe,  into  an  equal  par  amount  of  bonds  bearing  such  higher 
rate  of  interest  and  substantially  identical  with  the  bonds  of  such  new 
series,  except  that  the  bonds  issued  upon  such  conversion  are  to  be  identical 
with  the  bonds  of  the  present  series  as  to  maturity  of  principal  and  interest 
and    t'linc    (if    redemption. 


I  he  agfiicifs  designalcd  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  r.-ccive 
iipplications  for  the  bonds  now  olTered  are  the  Treasury  Department,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  flu-  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  Boston,  New  York, 
l'hiladcl)>hia,  Cleveland,  Kiclimond,  Atlanta  (with  branch  at  New  Orleans), 
Chicago,  St.  Loui.*!,  Minneapoli.s,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  and  San  Francisco. 
Said  bunks  have  been  designated  also,  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States, 
to  collate  applications  and  to  give  notices  of  the  allotments  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  eventually  make  to  subscribers  and  to  issue 
interim  certificates  for  payments  made  on  allotted  subscriptions. 

Large  numbers  of  national  banks.  State  banks  and  trust  companies,  private 
bankers,  express  companies,  newspapers,  department  stores,  and  other  private 
corporations,  firms  and  organizations,  have  patriotically  offered  to  receive 
and  transmit  applications  for  the  Liberty  Loan  without  expense  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  applicants.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  these  offers,  will  have  application  blanks  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country  to  these  private  institutions  and  also  to  the 
post  offices  and  sub-treasuries.  Individual  subscribers  may  use  these  con- 
veniences or  may  send  their  applications  directly  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  and  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  As  the  law  pro- 
hibits the  allowance  or  payment  of  commissions  on  subscriptions,  all  those 
through  whom  applications  are  made  render  service  as  a  patriotic  duty  with- 
out compensation. 

All  applications  must  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  be  accompanied  by  a  payment  of  2  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  the  bonds  applied  for.  Applications  must  be  for  $50,  or  any  multiple 
thereof,  but  any  ipplication  for  one  $50  or  $100  bond  until  further  notice 
may  be  allotted  at  once  and  payment  in  full  accepted  against  delivery  of 
;ni  interim  ceitificate.  Applications  must  reach  the  Treasury  Department 
or  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  not  later  than  noon,  June  IS,  1917,  the  right 
being  reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  close  the  subscription 
on  any  earlier  date. 

Allotments  will  be  made  as  soon  after  June  IS  as  possible.     .     .     . 
The  dates  for  payment  in  installments  are  as  follows: 

Two  per  cent  on  application; 

Eighteen  per  cent  on  June  28,  1917; 

Twenty  per  cent  on  July  30,  1917; 

Thirty  per  cent  on  August  15,  1917; 

Thirty  per  cent  on  August  30,   1917. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  subscribers  avail  themselves  of  the  assist- 
ance  of   their    own    banks   and   trust   companies. 


LIBERTY    LOAN 
Application   for   Bonds 

This  application  should  be  transmitted  through  the  subscriber's 
bank,  trust  company,  or  other  agency  acting  on  his  behalf,  or  it  may 
be  filed  direct  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  his  district,  or  the 
Treasury   Department   at   Washington. 

Dated 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

According  to  the  terms  of  Treasury  Department  Circular  No.   78, 

dated   May   14,    1917,   the  undersigned  hereby  apply   for   $ par 

value   of   the    15-30year   3H    Per    Cent   Gold   Bonds   of  the  United 
States,   and   agree    to   pay    par   and   accrued   interest   for  any  bonds 

allotted  on   this  application.     The   sum   of   $ is  inclosed,   being 

2  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  bonds  applied  for    (or  payment  in  full 
for  the  one   $50  or  the  one  $100  bond  applied  for). 

Signature  of  subscriber,  in  full 

Address,  number  and  street 

Citv  or  town 

County State 

Note — It  is  desirable  that  the  following  information  be  furnished 
by  the  applicant: 

1.  If  full  payment  is  to  be  made  before  final  installment  date  in- 
dicated in  the  circular,  what  will  be  the  date  of  such  full  pay- 
ment ?    

2.  If  it  is  expected  that  future  payments,  will  be  made  by  check, 
upon  what  bank  or  trust  company  will  such  checks  probably  be 
drawn? 

Name  of  bank  or  trust  company 

Address    

3.  What,  if  any,  particular  denominations  of  interim  certificates 
are    desired?     ". 

4.  Through  what,  if  any,  bank  or  other  agency  is  this  application 
transmitted?    - 


Treasury  Department's  Application  for  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 


S^^TSS-ADRL^  Railway  Project. — Extracts  from  a  report 
on  the  projected  Swiss  Adria  Railway  have  been  forwarded 
by  the  British  vice-consul  at  Bale,  which  indicate  that  the 
railway  is  to  traverse  Switzerland  from  Bale  or  Delle  to 
Mais,  in  Vintsghau — 285  km.  (177  miles)  in  all.  The 
actual  new  line  will  be  built  between  Mel  en  f  eld  and  Mais, 
a  distance  of  about  98  km.  (61  miles),  and  at  its  highest 
point  at  Lavin  will  be  1,410  km.  (4,626  ft.)  above  sea-level. 
The  total  cost  of  the  new  line  is  placed  at  143,800,000  fr. 
(roughly,  £5,752,000  or  $27,954,720).  It  is  claimed  that 
not  only  would  the  route  to  the  East  be  considerably  short- 
ened by  the  projected  railway,  but  that  its  openimi  would 
revive  the  importance  of  the  port  of  Venice. 


Convention  of  Railway  Development  Association 

Discussion  of  Ways  of  Increasing  Agricultural  Produc- 
tivity, Value  of  Industrial  Surveys  and  Other  Subjects 


THE  Railway  Development  Association  held  its  annual 
convention  at  the  Tyler  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
May  9,  10  and  11.  The  responsibility  resting  on 
the  members  of  the  association  in  the  present  crisis  was 
pointed  out  by  a  telegram  received  during  the  first  day's 
session  from  Howard  Elliott,  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of 
the  American  Railway  Association,  reading  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: "Our  committee  had  a  private  interview  with  Mar- 
shal Joffre  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  great  importance 
of  railways  in  modern  warfare.  *  *  *  Upon  the  United 
States'  railways  and  their  employees  depends  very  largely 
the  question  of  winning  this  war  in  the  shortest  time.  *  *  * 
You  are  interested  in  the  development  of  American  railways 
and  I  ask  you  to  help  develop  the  greatest  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism among  railway  officers  and  employees,  urging  upon 
them  to  contribute  their  maximum  efforts  to  produce  the 
largest  quantity  and  highest  quality  of  transportation  for 
use  of  the  country  at  this  time." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Elliott's  appeal  the  association  sent  a 
telegram,  reading  in  part  as  follows:  "We  are  fully  alive 
to  the  serious  situation  which  confronts  our  nation  and  we 
should  not  have  taken  time  for  meeting  during  these  busy 
days  were  it  not  for  the  belief  that  by  meeting  and  confer- 
ence, we  could  co-ordinate  our  efforts  by  merging  our  in- 
dividual development  and  service  activities  to  render  maxi- 
mum and  most  efficient  service." 

Increasing  Agricultural  Productivity 

Owing  to  the  heavy  demands  upon  the  members  of  the 
association  during  the  present  emergency  only  60  out  of  a 
total  membership  of  172  were  able  to  attend  the  convention. 
Nevertheless,  the  sessions  brought  out  earnest  and  fruitful 
discussion  on  questions  which  at  the  present  time  are  of 
much  moment.  A  considerable  part  of  the  first  day  was 
devoted  to  consideration  of  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
the  agricultural  productivity  of  the  country.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  letters '  and  posters  prepared  by  the  railroads 
with  the  idea  of  impressing  upon  the  farmers  the  pressing 
necessity  of  big  crops  this  year.  It  was  brought  out  that 
most  roads  had  offered  their  rights-of-way  to  their  employees 
and  to  the  public  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  In  order  to 
encourage  as  far  as  possible  the  utilization  of  vacant  rail- 
road property  for  food  production,  many  roads  have  great- 
ly sim])lified  the  phraseology  of  their  leases,  sacrificing  the 
legal  protection  of  carefully  worded  contracts  to  make  the 
offer  of  land  as  inviting  as  possible  to  farmers  and  pros- 
pective gardeners. 

E.  A.  Niel,  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  told  of 
some  of  the  unusual  efforts  made  by  his  road  to  increase 
agricultural  productivity.  The  B.  R.  &  P.  not  only  gave 
its  right-of-way  for  garden  purposes,  but  purchased  1800 
bu.  of  seed  potatoes  for  distribution  among  700  employees. 
It  has  also  purchased  three  farm  tractors  for  the  use  of  em- 
ployees and  farmers  at  the  nominal  cost  of  operation.  Each 
tractor  will  draw  a  gang  of  three  plows  and  will  do  as  much 
work  in  a  day  as  three  teams.  George  S.  Bruce,  immigra- 
tion and  industrial  agent  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern,  described  the  unusual  efforts  made  by  the  rail- 
roads of  Texas  in  co-operation  with  agricultural  college  ex- 
perts, representatives  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture 
and  others,  to  make  for  a  maximum  food  production.  These 
agencies  have  organized  committees  of  prominent  citizens, 
bankers   and  commercial  organizations   in  each  locality  for 


the  purpo.se  of  disseminating  information  conducive  to  agri- 
cultural productivity  and  of  aiding  the  farmers  in  every 
possible  manner.  These  committees  are  also  making  an 
inventory  of  the  seed  in  each  community  so  that  a  surplus 
in  one  place  may  be  transferred  to  points  where  there  is  a 
deficiency. 

The  activities  described  by  Mr.  Bruce  are  typical  of  those 
carried  on  by  railroads  generally  throughout  the  country, 
A.  D.  Knox,  assistant  agricultural  agent  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  told  of  a  food  preparedness  special 
train  which  his  road  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  state 
agricultural-  experts  to  enable  them  to  give  assistance  and 
instruction  to  farmers  throughout  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

The  great  waste  in  beef  occasioned  by  the  slaughter  of 
calves  evoked  considerable  discussion.  The  important  part 
which  can  be  played  by  the  railroads  in  effecting  a  transfer 
of  calves  from  farmers  who  have  a  surplus  to  those  who 
will  raise  them  to  maturity  was  emphasized.  Typical  of 
the  co-operation  by  the  railroads  with  other  agencies  to 
achieve  this  end  is  the  work  being  done  by  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  described  by  W.  R.  Beattie,  agricultural  com- 
missioner. Bankers  and  business  men  in  cities  on  his  road 
have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  extending  credit  to  boys' 
and  girls'  calf  clubs  wishing  to  purchase  calves  to  rai.se.  The 
railroad  in  conjunction  with  the  organizations  named  obtain 
the  calves  from  farmers  who  formerly  have  sold  them  for 
butchering. 

Members  of  the  association  were  urged  to  use  their  in- 
fluence in  creating  a  sentiment  against  the  eating  of  veal  to 
further  the  conservation  of  the  future  supply  of  beef. 

D.  C.  Welty,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  told  of  what  had  been  done  by 
his  road  in  conjunction  with  the  Missouri  State  Federation 
of  Commercial  Clubs,  the  Missouri  Bankers'  Association 
and  the  Governor's  council  for  defense  to  make  a  survey  of 
industrial  labor  available  for  agricultural  work  during  the 
liarvesting  season.  The  labor  needs  of  the  farmers  in  the 
state  have  been  thoroughly  canvassed  and  recorded  in  card 
index  form  and  a  like  record  has  been  made  of  the  em- 
ployees of  industries  in  the  state  which  may  be  released 
for  short  periods  for  farm  work. 

The  possibility  of  using  school  boys  and  girls  for  work 
in  the  fields  was  discussed  and  members  of  the  association 
were  urged  to  encourage  the  use  of  school  children  on  the 
farms. 

Mr.  'Welty  explained  how  his  road  serves  as  a  seed  and 
livestock  exchange  for  farmers.  Whenever  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  or  an  oversupply  of  seed  or  stock  at  any  point, 
general  agents  of  the  road  throughout  the  country  are  noti- 
fied and  asked  to  supply  the  need  or  to  arrange  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  surplus. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  function 
of  the  railroad  representative  was  to  aid  all  existing  agencies 
for  the  development  of  agriculture  rather  than  to  work  in- 
dependently of  other  forces.  As  members  of  a  business 
organization  railroad  men  can  win  for  agricultural  school 
exi)erts  and  county  agricultural  agents  that  confidence  which 
conservative  farmers  hesitate  to  give  to  "theoretical  pro- 
fessors." By  pointing  to  the  success  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
l)crts  on  other  parts  of  the  line,  the  railroad  representative 
can  induce  the  farmer  to  heed  their  advice.  The  railway 
agricultural  agent  is  also  in  a  better  position  to  induce 
bankers  and  business  men  to  extend  needed  credit  to  farmers 
than  the  farmers  themselves.     The  railroad  can  do  much  to 
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lKirnK)ni/.e  all  intiTc>t.«^  working  fur  agricullural  improve- 
ment, thus  insuring  to  the  territory  it  serves  the  full  fruits 
of  lonccrted  activity  rather  than  the  unsatisfactory  results 
accruing  from  dissension,  dupilication  and  working  at  cross 
puriwses. 

Organized  effort  which  has  worked  well  in  one  community 
ma)-  "be  introduced  to  advantage  by  the  railroads  in  other 
localities.  As  an  example  of  a  movement  of  merit  which 
may  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  R.  W.  Cooke,  industrial  agent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  told  of  the  organization  of  busi- 
ness men  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
farmers  in  the  vicinity.  In  order  to  conserve  the  time  of  the 
farmer  as  much  as  possible,  members  of  the  association  have 
agreed  to  deliver  to  him  by  automobile  any  article  he  may 
call  for  by  telephone  which  is  necessary  to  the  continuation 
of  his  work  at  that  particular  time.  This  service  will  be 
given  the  farmers  gratis  to  the  end  that  a  maximum  of  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  may  be  achieved. 

Railroads  and  ^Marketing 

W.  H.  Olin,  supervisor  of  farm  marketing  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  discussed  "Efficiency  in  Railroad  Market- 
ing Department  Work."  He  said  that  the  railroads  could 
do  much  to  impress  upon  the  farmer  the  importance  of  prop- 
erly picking,  grading  and  packing  his  products.  Heretofore 
the  honesty  of  the  commission  men  has  not  been  so  much 
at  fault  as  the  ignorance  of  the  farmers.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  standardization  in  packing,  commission  men  have  been 
forced  to  guess  at  the  quality  of  what  they  purchase,  with 
the  result  that  the  prices  are  based  on  the  worst  part  of  each 
product.  Mr.  Olin  did  not  favor  the  direct-from-producer- 
to-consumer  movement,  but  declared  that  the  economical  dis- 
tribution of  foodstuffs  necessitated  an  intermediary.  The 
consumer  lacks  storage  space  to  take  care  of  large  shipments 
and  the  individual  producer  cannot  ordinarily  produce 
enough  to  ship  in  carloads.  When  foodstuffs  are  handled 
through  commission  merchants  they  are  usually  handled  in 
carload  units  with  the  advantages  of  quicker  transit,  perfect 
refrigeration   and    stability   of   load. 

Industrial  Surveys 

An  address  at  the  annual  banquet  by  Tampton  Aubuchon, 
general  manager  of  the  Louisville  Industrial  Foundation, 
which  has  been  making  an  exhaustive  industrial  survey  of 
the  city  of  Louisville,  was  of  much  interest  to  the  railway  in- 
dustrial agents  present.  Mr.  Aubuchon  explained  the  dif- 
ficulty he  had  experienced  in  obtaining  facts  concerning 
Louisville  industries,  although  his  organization  had  the  en- 
thusiastic backing  of  all  the  business  interests  in  the  city. 
He  said  that  a  complete  and  useful  study  of  a  community 
cannot  be  done  by  outside  experts,  and  he  therefore  doubted 
the  value  of  intensive  industrial  surveys  conducted  by  rail- 
roads. The  greatest  service  a  railway  industrial  department 
can  perform,  he  said,  is  to  arouse  community  enthusiasm, 
guide  local  interests  in  the  proper  channels  and  induce  com- 
munities  to   develop   themselves. 

Mr.  Aubuchon's  address  caused  considerable  discussion 
at  the  session  of -the  convention  following  the  banquet.  In- 
tensive industrial  surveys  by  railroads  were  assailed  on  the 
grounds  that  useful  investigation  could  be  made  only  by 
local  organizations  thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions  and 
that  such  railway  surveys  tend  to  prejudice  local  commercial 
organizations  in  favor  of  roads  making  them.  Where 
separate  railway  surveys  are  made,  the  recommendations  of 
different  roads  may  be  at  variance  and  based  on  superficial 
investigation  with  the  result  that  the  railroads  generally 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  cities  affected.  The  best  result 
for  all  concerned  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  community.  This  can  best  be  achieved,  accord- 
ing to  L.  J.  Bricker,  general  colonization  agent  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  president  of  the  association,  through  the  co- 
operation of  all  roads  entering  a  town  with  the  existing  com- 


mcTiial  (kibs  in  making  a  survey.  For  railroads  to  have 
common  interests  for  purposes  of  development  is  no  more 
unusual  than  for  commercial  organizations  of  adjacent  cities 
to  join  for  common  ends.  The  chambers  of  commerce  of 
Louisville  and  the  neighboring  cities  of  New  Albany  and 
Icffcrsonville  co-operate  on  matters  of  common  interest.  They 
recently  submitted  a  joint  report  to  the  government  setting 
forth  the  advantages  the  Louisville  industrial  district  had  to 
offer  as  a  location  for  the  government  armor  plant. 

The  co-operation  of  competing  railroads  to  develop  the 
agricultural  resources  of  a  territory  was  said  to  be  feasible 
and  beneficial  to  all  concerned  where  tried.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  railroads  with  agricultural  colleges,  federal  and  state 
agricultural  experts  and  farmers'  organizations  is  only  suc- 
cessful, according  to  A.  D.  Knox,  assistant  agricultural  agent 
of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  8z  St.  Louis,  when  railroads 
get  behind  the  work  and  not  in  front  of  it.  The  railroad 
representative  can  best  serve  his  road  by  rousing  interest  in 
agricultural  improvement  along  his  line  and  permitting  the 
federal,  state  and  college  agricultural  experts  to  do  the 
detailed  work  and  to  take  the  credit  for  whatever  success 
may  be  attained. 

The  question  of  using  films  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
the  industrial  possibilities  of  a  road  was  discussed.  The 
problem  which  seemed  insoluble  to  all  those  present  was 
what  to  do  with  the  films  after  they  were  made — in  other 
words,  how  to  present  them  to  industrial  prospects. 

There  was  considerable  disagreement  among  members  as 
to  the  value  of  press  bureau  bulletins  to  development  agents. 
Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  information  gained 
through  such  bulletins  was  invariably  out-of-date  and  there- 
fore practically  useless.  Others  said  that  considering  the 
nominal  cost  of  press  bureau  service,  they  believed  it  of 
some  value;  but  many  bulletins  could  be  much  improved. 

Report  of  Agricultural  Committee 

The  agricultural  committee  presented  a  report  to  the  as- 
sociation which  read  in  substance  as  follows:  "The  present 
war  emergency  calls  for  the  maximum  conservation  and  pro- 
duction of  grain  and  livestock.  The  waste  of  grain  for  feed- 
ing stock,  when  forage  could  be  used  in  large  part  instead, 
should  be  eliminated.  In  order  to  conserve  the  meat  supply 
surplus  calves  should  be  transferred  from  those  not  desiring 
to  raise  them  to  those  who  will  rear  them.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  loss  in  foodstuffs  due  to  the  lack  of 
standardization.  There  is  a  great  loss  in  perishables  be- 
cause bad  products  are  packed  with  good.  In  the  case  of 
non-perishables  much  is  lost  which  could  be  used  for  human 
consumption  because  better  grades  are  mixed  with  poorer 
grades.  Railroad  men  should  use  every  influence  to  induce 
bankers  to  extend  a  maximum  amount  of  credit  to  farmers, 
as  credit  means  labor-saving  machinery  and  hence  greater 
productivity." 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  agricultural 
committee  a  number  of  resolutions  were  passed,  including 
the  following: 

"Whereas  the  nation  is  passing  through  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in  its 
history,  in  which  the  transportation  lines  can  play  no  small  part  in  meet- 
ing the  exigencies  of  the  occasion, 

"Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  state  and  national  councils  of  defense  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  in  his  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  activities  of  the  defense  council,  for  a  successful 
prosecution  of  the   war. 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  development  departments  of  all  the  railroads 
co-ordinate  their  activities  in  this  direction  by  merging  their  individual  efforts 
into  the  national  service,  and  to  that  end  each  officer  in  charge  of  develop- 
ment work  will  mail  to  each  member  of  this  association  copies  of  all  cir- 
culars, development  literature  or  industrial  pamphlets  which  may  be  issued 
for  distribution   to  the  public. 

"Whereas  in  the  present  emergency  the  conservation  of  food  products 
and  the  increased  production  of  same  is  of  absolute  necessity,  and 

"Whereas  we  deplore  the  practice  of  killing  young  calves  which  is  result- 
ing in  a  shortage  of  our  meat  supplies  and  which  will  become  more  acute 
in  the  future, 

"Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  advocate  a  discontinuance  of  this  practice 
and  recommend  to  the  various  organizations,  both  state  and  national,  that 
they  give   serious  consideration  to   methods   of  bringing  about   an   immediate 
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discontinuance  of  this  practice  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  slaughter  of 
young  calves,   either   male   or    female,   under   nine   months   old. 

"Whereas  there  is  a  recognized  shortage  of  food  products  in  this  country, 
which  is  likely  to  be  increased  in  the  near  future,  which  shortage  is  caused 
by  the  unprecedented  lack  of  farm  labor  required  for  the  production  of 
food    products: 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  the  railways,  through  their  proper  rep- 
resentatives, pledge  themselves  to  heartily  co-operate  with  all  national  and 
state  labor  departments,  agricultural  organizations,  individual  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, as  well  as  co'nmercial  bodies  and  other  agencies,  in  every  prac- 
ticable way,  to  remedy  the  serious  condition  confronting  the  farmer  to  the 
end  that  increased  food  supplies   mav   be   produced," 

President  L.  J.  Bricker  conducted  all  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention. Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  R.  W.  Cooke,  industrial  agent,  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  first  vice-president,  H. 
O.  Hartzell,  chief  of  industrial  bureau,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  second  vice-president,  A.  D.  Knox,  assistant 
agricultural  agent,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  secretary-treasurer,  D.  C.  Welty,  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Aubuchon,  R.  L.  McKellar,  foreign 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern,  Louisville,  Ky.,  ad- 
dressed the  association  at  the  banquet.  He  outlined  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  organization  and  work  of  the  develop- 
ment department  of  the  Southern,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

Houston,  Tex.,  was  decided  upon  as  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  next  annual  convention.  The  association  now  has  a 
membership  of  172  or  a  net  gain  of  19  over  last  year. 

A   TAX    OF    10   PER   CENT   ON    OPERATING 
REVENUES 

The  proper  way  to  tax  passenger  trips  and  freight  ship- 
ments on  the  railways,  says  the  Bache  Review,  published  by 
the  banking  firm  of  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.,  would  be  to  raise 
rates  30  per  cent  and  require  the  railways  to  pay  the  gov- 
ernment a  tax  of  something  like  10  per  cent  of  their  gross 
transportation  receipts. 

The  War  Taxation  Bill,  as  noted  in  last  week's  issue,  pro- 
poses a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  freight  charges  and  10  per 
cent  on  passenger  fares. 

The  article  in  the  Bache  Review  says: 

Akin,  really,  to  the  subject  of  the  great  loan  and  second 
only  in  importance  to  it,  is  that  of  taxation,  and  this  week 
we  have  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  a  few  men — mani- 
festly unfit  by  reason  of  lack  of  expert  experience — in  the 
bill  formally  presented  to  the  House  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  This  bill,  we  understand,  is  not  even  the  re- 
sult of  careful  consultation  and  discussion  by  the  commit- 
tee entire,  but  was  put  together  and  pushed  through  by  a 
very  few  leaders.  With  the  object  of  raising  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  the  bill  wades  in  broadcast  to  hit  heads 
whenever  they  show  themselves  prominently,  and  the  meas- 
ure resulting  is  in  parts  full  of  involved  language,  is  un- 
scientific and,  in  some  instances,  dangerous.  It  will  for- 
tunately be  whipped  into  shape  by  further  consideration 
and  debate  in  the  House,  and  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
much  more  reasonable  methods  will  be  injected  into  the  pro- 
cedure, in  the  Senate. 

We  will  mention  only  one  instance  of  clumsy  approach 
and  execution.  It  was  desired  to  make  transportation  yield 
something  to  the  government;  probably  because  this  indus- 
try impressed  the  framers  as  being  very  active  in  operation 
and  scope,  with  the  passing  back  and  forth  of  much  money. 
Accordingly,  freight  bills  and  passenger  tickets  are  taxed, 
and  through  vast  labor  and  annoyance  in  record-keeping 
and  collection,  a  yield  of  $77,500,000  is  counted  upon  for 
the  freight  bills  and  $75,000,000  for  tickets,  or  in  all  some- 
thing around  $150,000,000  to  the  government. 

A  more  equitable  and  easily  collected  tax,  if  transporta- 
tion is  to  be  taxed,  and  one  which  would  be  most  scientific 
as  well  as  beneficial  to  this  great  industry  which  indisput- 


ably needs  help,  would  \)c  to  adopt  the  plan  suggested  by  a 
director  on  one  of  the  Western  roads.  This  is  to  raise  rates 
30  per  cent  for  the  railroads  and  require  them  to  pay  to  the 
government  a  tax,  say,  of  10  per  cent  on  their  gross  trans- 
portation receipts. 

The  gross  transportation  receipts  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  amount  in  round  figures  to  $4,000,000,000.  An  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent  would  raise  these  figures  to  $5,200,- 
000,000.  A  10  per  cent  tax  would  give  the  government 
$520,000,000.  The  railroads  would  get  an  increase  of  17 
per  cent,  which  is  much  less  than  they  need.  The  tax  for 
the  government  would  be  collected  without  cost,  practically 
through  an  entry  in  bookkeeping.  There  would  be  absolute- 
ly no  annoyance  to  the  public  and  the  burden  would  be  so 
widely  distributed  that  it  would  not  be  felt  at  all — the  cost 
to  individuals  being  infinitesimal.  Besides  this,  there  would 
be  saved  the  services  of  an  army  of  clerks  in  calculating 
taxes  on  an  enormously  ramified  number  of  items,  at  a  time 
when  man-service  is  especially  important  to  the  railroads 
and  to  the  country. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  proper  method  of  taxation,  scien- 
tific, bearing  upon  consumption  as  taxes  should,  and  dis- 
turbing nobody.  At  the  same  time,  a  very  much  larger  sum 
would  be  turned  in  to  the  government  than  it  is  proposed 
to  collect  by  the  hetcheling  method  in  the  bill. 

The  House  bill  includes  that  attempt  to  plunder  the  past, 
the  retro-active  tax  upon  incomes  of  last  year — a  proceeding 
which  is  confiscatory  and  probably  unconstitutional — it  is 
certainly  extremely  unfair. 


FLASH-LIGHT  CROSSING  SIGNAL 

There  has  been  placed  on  the  market  recently  an  inex- 
pensive highway  crossing  signal  adapted  from  the  Govern- 
ment lighthouse  and  buoy  signals,  which  use  flashing  acety- 
lene lights.  The  crossing  signal  consists  of  a  weather-proof 
lantern    so    arranged    as    to   throw    a    brilliant    white    light 

in  intermittent  flashes  on  the 
face  of  existing  crossing  signs 
or  warnings.  Simultaneously, 
through  a  red  lens  in  the  op- 
]josite  side  of  the  lantern  a 
flashlight  gives  warning  to  ap- 
proaching wayfarers  as  far  away 
as  they  can  see  it;  and  the  flash 
attracts  attention. 

The  light  is  furnished  by 
acetylene  gas,  compressed.  It  is 
in  principle  like  the  acetylene 
flash-light  used  extensively  in 
semaphore  signals  on  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine.  It  may  be  con- 
trolled by  track  circuit  like  any 
crossing  signal,  and  only  give 
warning  upon  the  approach  of 
a  train;  or  it  may  be  made  to 
flash  continuously.  The  reser- 
voir, a  steel  cylinder,  contains 
sufficient  gas  to  run  the  signal 
continuously  day  and  night  for 
about  90  days,  but  if  operated 
only  upon  the  approach  of 
trains  it  will  last  a  year,  or 
much  longer,  according  to  the 
frequency  of  trains.  The  cost 
of  gas  per  signal  will  be  less 
than  four  dollars  a  year. 
The  signal  indicates  "clear"  only  when  the  control  of  its 
power  is  active;  and  "stop"  and  "caution"  when  the  control 
of  the  power  is  inactive;  a  closed  circuit  proposition.  It 
gives  the  driver  of  an  automobile,  through  its  red  flashing 
light,  a  distant  signal  which  may  be  seen  for  a  distance  of 
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about  300  ft.  in  the  (iaUimc  and  miuh  furtlu-r  at  night, 
and  also  a  home  .signal  of  brilliant  white  light  thrown  upon 
the  warning  letters  of  the  crossing  sign. 

Acetylene  gas  lights  have  proved  very  effective  in  penetrat- 
ing fogs,  and  extensive  tests  of  this  signal  have  proved  its 
efficiency.  This  signal  is  manufactured  by  the  A.  G.  A. 
Railway  Light  &  Signal  C'omj)any,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


"DOING  HER  BIT" 

In  order  to  let  an  able-bodied  man  go  to  war,  Miss  Marie 
Travers,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  become  one  of  the  first 
"flagwomcn"  in  the  United  States.  She  was  hired  by  the 
Baltimore  &:  Ohio  Southwestern  in  Cincinnati  and  was  sent 
to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  where  she  is  now  safeguarding  traffic 
at  a  busy  crossing.  The  crippled  railroader  who  was  there 
replaced  a  sturdy  }'Oung  man  in  Seymour,  Ind.,  and  Miss 
Travers  has  seen  her  desire  to  be  of  patriotic  assistance 
fulfilled. 

Twelve  hours  a  day — from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning- 
Miss  Travers  is  on  duty.  No  sooner  did  she  start  work  than 
she  liegan  to  demonstrate  the  difference  between  a  flagman 


Miss   Marie   Travers,   a  "Flagwoman"   on   the   B.   &    O. 
Southwestern 

and  a  flagwoman.  Passersby  first  noticed  her  washing  the 
w^indows  in  the  dingy  little  shanty  where  she  remains  between 
trains.  Next  curtains  appeared  at  the  windows  and  the 
housecleaning  activities  extended  to  scrubbing  the  floor  and 
making  the  interior  attractive  with  deft  little  feminine 
touches.  Outside  the  shanty  she  has  planted  trailing  vines 
and  a  tiny  garden.  Miss  Travers  is  45  years  old.  Until  she 
became  a  flagwoman  she  lived  on  the  income  of  an  estate 
which  was,  and  still  is,  ample  for  all  her  wants.  A  raw, 
pelting  rain  the  first  day  she  worked  did  not  discourage  her. 
Miss  Travers  was  attracted  to  her  present  job  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  that 
much  railroad  work  now  performed  1)y  men  could  be  done 
ec[ua]ly  well  by  women. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  RAIL  TROUBLE 

A  numl>er  of  railway  men  are  now  deeply  interested  in 
a  new  rail  problem  which  has  appeared  within  the  last  few 
months  and  which  is  evidenced  by  the  progressive  forma- 
tion of  lips  at  the  ends  of  the  rails  which  chip  off  and  soon 
create  bad  riding  joints.  The  metal  evidently  flows  longi- 
tudinally until  the  pres.sure  on  the  adjoining  rails  causes 
it  to  break  out.  Measurements  have  shown  that  the  depth 
of  these  breaks  is  as  much  as  1/16  in. 

While  present  observations  lead  one  to  believe  that  this 
action  is  confined  to  rails  rolled  recently,  it  is  evidently  not 
limited  to  those  from  any  one  mill  or  group  of  mills.  Neither 
is  it  confined  to  any  particular  type  of  joint  for  it  has  been 
found  in  rails  with  both  patented  joints  and  plain  angle 
bars.  Analyses  of  the  metals  in  such  rails  has  shown  them 
to  be  as  sound  and  homogeneous  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  without  any  indications  of  soft  steel.  Microscopic 
examinations  have  also  failed  to  indicate  any  difference 
in  the  structure  of  the  metal  which  might  suggest  a  decar- 
burized  surface  or  envelope  about  the  head  of  the  rail.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  cause  will  be  found  in  some  mechan- 
ical action. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  common  practice  of  leav- 
ing a  small  burr  on  the  end  of  the  top  of  the  rail  head  be- 
cause of  an  insufficient  amount  of  filing  after  the  end  of 
the  rail  has  been  chipped  free  of  the  burr  left  by  the  hot 
saws  might  contribute  in  some  measure  to  this  trouble.  In 
an  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  bevel  at  the  end  of  the  rail 
which  leads  to  early  battering  this  burr  is  not  always  filed 
entirely  off.  The  elongation  of  this  burr  under  traffic  until 
it  chips  off  might  lead  to  the  results  described. 

There  would  seem  also  to  be  no  reason  why  rail  steel 
should  not  flow  longitudinally  as  well  as  transversely  with 
respect  to  the  track.  It  is  commonly  conceded  that  rail  steel 
flows  transversely,  particularly  during  the  first  few  months 
of  service  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  similar  flow  is 
extended  longitudinally.  This  might  readily  lead  to  the 
conditions  in  question.  If  this  flow  bridges  over  the  open 
space  of  the  joint,  the  expansion  during  warm  weather  will 
lead  to  the  nicking  out  of  the  section. 

Another  explanation  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  rails  differ 
in  height  more  than  might  be  commonly  expected  and  this 
variation  probably  increases  with  the  height  of  the  section. 
This  condition  has  been  overcome  on  street  railway  lines 
l)y  grinding  the  rail  heads  to  a  common  level  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  grinding  of  the  rail  heads  at 
the  joint  may  be  one  means  of  eliminating  the  present 
trouble. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  causes  of  this  condition  have 
not  been  explained  satisfactorily.  However,  further  investi- 
gations and  experiments  now  under  way  may  lead  to  their 
determination. 


No  Coal  for  Hamburg  Elevated  Road. — The  shortage 
of  fuel  in  Germany,  which  is  causing  great  inconvenience, 
has  made  necessary  the  suspension  of  service  in  Hamburg 
and  the  adjoining  City  of  Altona  by  the  Hamburg  elevated 
railway. 

Railway  Workshops  in  South  Manchuria  Described. 
— Copies  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Company  entitled  South  Manchuria  Railway 
Workshops,  Shakako,  Dairen,  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  from 
Dairen  by  Consul  A.  A.  Williamson.  The  pamphlets  are 
descriptive  and  well  illustrated  and  contain  specifications 
and  illustrations  of  locomotives  and  cars  built  at  the  works. 
These  copies  may  be  inspected  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  offices.  Refer  to  file  No. 
86Q96. — Commerce  Report. 


General    News    Department 


The  Canadian  Railway  Club,  at  its  meeting  held  on  May  8, 
chose  G.  E.  Smart  as  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  state  of  Tennessee  the  railways  now  are  required  by 
law  to  pay  their  employees  twice  a  month.  The  pay  days  of  the 
Southern  Railway  are  the  first  and  the  fifteenth. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  through  its  execu- 
tive committee,  has  abandoned  the  convention  of  this  association 
for  1917.  This  action  was  brought  about  largely  by  the  action 
of  the  War  Department  in  calling  for  nine  railway  engineer 
regiments  for  immediate  service  in  France. 

Further  detailed  testimony  regarding  the  valuation  of  the 
lands  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  and  its  subsidiary 
companies  is  being  presented  this  week  in  Washington  before 
Examiner  Staples  of  the  division  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  connection  with  the  protest  filed  by 
the  railroad  against  the  tentative  valuation  of  its  property. 

The  freight  clerks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
have  been  granted  an  8  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  and  more 
favorable  vacations.  They  are  to  be  allowed  two  Saturday  half 
holidays  each  month,  with  pay,  and  vacations  as  follows :  Clerks 
with  the  company  one  year,  one  week ;  with  the  company  two 
years,  ten  days ;  with  the  company  five  years  and  more,  two 
weeks. 

-\  copy  of  President  Wilson's  proclamation,  calling  upon  citizens 
in  every  occupation  to  "do  their  bit"  in  helping  to  win  the  war, 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  the  quarter  of  a 
million  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  on  the 
lines  both  East  and  West  of  Pittsburgh.  The  proclamation  has 
been  reprinted  for  this  purpose  in  the  form  of  a  small  booklet 
bearing  the  national  emblem  in  colors  on  the  cover. 

As  a  result  of  the  postponement  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  at  Chicago  on  May  21,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Railway  Materials  Association  will  not  be  held.  If  the  con- 
vention of  the  Storekeepers'  Association  is  held  later  in  the 
year,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Railway  Materials  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  that  asso- 
ciation also  shall  meet. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  to  put  up  at  once  two  telephone  cir- 
cuits between  Spencer,  N.  C,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  314  miles;  one 
for  use  in  train  despatching  and  one  for  messages.  With  the 
completion  of  these  lines  the  company  will  have  two  circuits 
throughout  its  main  line  from  Washington  to  Atlanta,  and  the 
two  will  provide  a  third  or  phantom  circuit.  Besides  this  these 
wires  will  provide  also  a  simplex  telegraph  circuit  for  use  be- 
tween the  principal  division  terminals. 

J.  M.  Hannaford,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  has  is- 
sued a  statement  authorizing  bonuses  for  "unorganized"  em- 
ployees, which  will  aggregate  about  $750,000.  This  increase  in 
compensation  follows  an  advance  of  five  per  cent  made  last 
October,  the  difference  being  that  the  bonus  now  announced 
takes  in  employees  whose  salaries  run  up  to  $3,000  a  year, 
whereas  the  increase  granted  last  October  applied  only  to  those 
whose  salaries  were  below  $2,000.  The  statement  sets  forth  that 
in  view  of  the  continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  employees 
in  service  on  July  1,  1917,  will  be  granted  a  bonus  of  10  per 
cent  of  their  wages  between  January  1  and  July  1,  except 
where  service  has  not  been  continuous  and  where  the  wages 
of  employees  are  fixed  by  contracts  or  schedules  made  by  col- 
lective agreement.  It  is  further  stated  that  similar  bonus  pay- 
ments will  be  considered  from  time  to  time,  as  conditions 
warrant. 

Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  Governor  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  urging 
him  to  support  the  law  designed  to  nullify  the  "full-crew"  law 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  for  six  months 
thereafter.     Mr.   Rea   speaks  not  only   as   the   president   of  the 


most  unportanl  railroad  in  that  state  but  also  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  railroad  executives  now  sitting  at  W  ashington 
and  directing  the  affairs  of  the  railroads  of  the  whole  country. 
The  letter  calls  attention  to  the  large  waste  of  man-power  caused 
by  the  "full-crew"'  laws,  and  says  :  "I  realize  that  formerly  you 
did  not  share  the  view  that  I  so  strongly  entertain  as  to  the 
wasteful  and  burdensome  character  of  this  law,  but  while  recog- 
nizing this  and  recognizing  further  that  your  approval  of  the  law 
was  induced  by  the  belief  on  your  part  that  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  employment  of  the  number  of  extra  men  on  trains 
which  it  calls  for  was  judicious,  the  conditions  now  confronting 
us  are  so  radically  different  from  those  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  its  passage  that  I  feel  I  am  justified  in  appealing  to  you 
to  take  the  action  above  indicated.  .  .  .  The  railroad  men  them- 
selves will  not  want  to  be  restricted  by  law  when  the  times  and 
conditions  call  for  active  employment  of  railroad  men  in  ca- 
pacities in  which  their  services  will  be  productive  of  100  per  cent 
benefit,  rather  than  have  them  in  a  service  which  is  uncertain 
and  intermittent." 

Italian  Commission  May  Spend  $20,000,000  for  Supplies 

The  Italian  War  Commission,  the  first  members  of  which  ar- 
rived in  New  York  a  week  ago  Wednesday,  may  direct  the 
placing  of  orders  in  this  country  during  their  stay  here  for  about 
$20,000,000  worth  of  railway  cars,  locomotives  and  rails. 

Prince  Ferdinando  di  Savoia,  a  naval  captain,  is  to  be  the 
head  of  the  commission,  but  he  and  Guglielmo  Marconi,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  wireless  telegraph,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
commission,  did  not  come  with  the  first  representatives.  The 
six  who  arrived  include  Alvise  Bragadini  of  the  transportation 
department ;  General  Guglielmetti,  military  attache ;  Enrico 
Arlotta,  minister  of  maritime  and  railway  transportation ;  Com- 


Copvnght  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.   Y. 

Members  of  the  Italian  War  Commission.  From  Left  to 
Right:  Alvise  Bragadini  of  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment; General  Gugliemetti,  Military  Attache,  and  Enrico 
Arlotta,  Minister  of  Maritime  and  Railway  Transportation. 

mandcT  \annutclli,  representing  the  navy ;  G.  Pardo,  of  the  de- 
partnunt  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  Gaetano  Pietra,  of  the 
agricultural   department. 

The  commission  is  to  take  up  a  number  of  matters,  one  of 
them  being  the  purchase  of  railway  supplies.  The  United  States 
has  recently  loaned  $100,000,000  to  the  Italian  government.  It 
is  understood  that  about  $20,000,000  of  this  loan  will  be  expended 
here  in  the  purchase  of  railroad  equipment,  or  more  particularly 
for  2.S0  locomotives,  5,000  cars  and  60,000  tons  of  rails.  The 
Italian  State  Railways  already  have  a  number  of  locomotives 
on  order  in  this  country,  and  specific  inquiries  for  4,300  cars  for 
Italy  were  put  out  two  months  ago,  but  definite  action  was  post- 
poned until  financial  arrangements  should  have  been  completed. 
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The  "Philadelphia  Plan" 

The  'Thiladcliiliia  riaii"  for  ainoiidiiig  I'cdoial  transportation 
laws  and  for  action  looking  to  the  entire  abolition  of  state  con- 
trol of  railway  common  carriers,  which  plan  was  adopted  by 
committees  of  commercial  interests  in  that  city  a  year  ago,  is  to 
he  made  the  subject  of  a  new  campaign,  designed  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  commercial  interests  throughont  the  country. 
The  "Plan"  seeks  legislation  by  Congress  providing  for  Federal 
incorporation  of  interstate  carriers;  enlargement  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  regional  com- 
missions, and  an  appellate  body  at  Washington ;  extension  of 
the  commission's  powers  to  legalization  of  economic  and  waste- 
eliminating  agreements  and  co-operations  by  carriers ;  and  dele- 
gation of  the  commission's  present  powers  of  investigation  and 
prosecution  to  some  other  agency  of  the  National  Government. 

The  plan  asks  that  definite  and  clearly  marked  powers  be  con- 
ferred on  the  reorganized  commission,  among  the  essential  ones 
being  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes ;  protection  of  investors 
against  unwise  competition  resulting  in  uneconomic  waste,  and 
supervision  of  issues  of  securities. 


Women  Railroad  Employees  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Following  a  conference  several  weeks  ago  between  J.  M. 
Davis,  vice-president  of  the  conipanys  operation  and  main- 
tenance force,  and  officials  of  his  staff,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio   announced   that   positions   in   its   sliops.   in   the   freight  and 


employed  reclaiming  scrap  material,  while  others  were  stationed 
as  crossing  watch  women,  terminal  helpers  and  outside  car 
cleaners. 

Women  are  being  given  similar  positions  at  other  points, 
several  having  been  employed  as  crossing  watch  women, 
flag  women,  car  oilers  and  track  inspectors.  The  intention 
of  the  railroad  is  to  fill  such  vacancies  with  women  when  men 
are  iniavailable,  due  to  enlistments  or  a  scarcity  of  labc)r. 


New  Haven  Directors  Commend  Howard  Elliott's  Work 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  board  oi  directors  of  the  New  York,  Xew 
Haven  &  Hartford,  at  New  York  City  on  May  8,  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
board  for  the  earnest  and  able  efforts  of  Howard  Elliott,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  president,  to  improve  the  physical  and 
financial  condition  of  the  property,  and  its  relations  with  the 
public.  The  resolution  reads  as  follows :  "In  accepting  the  res- 
ignation of  Howard  Elliott,  the  board  desires  to  place  on  record 
its  sense  of  his  extraordinary  services  to  the  company. 

"By  his  personal  character  he  commanded  the  confidence  of 
the  stockholders  and  secured  the  good-will  of  communities 
which  had  previously  been  indifferent  or  hostile.  By  his  tact  he 
prevented  conflict  with  the  public  authorities  of  the  nation  and  the 
several  states.  Understanding  railroad  business  in  all  its  aspects, 
he  was  equally  at  home  with  financiers  and  with  legislators,  with 
shippers   and   with   employees.     As   a   result   of   this   many-sided 


The  four  women  wearing  overalls  are  connected  with  the  locomotive  and  car  repair  shop.  The  others,  reading  from  left  to  right,  occupy  the 
positions  respectively  of  oil  hoiise  superintendent,  blacksmith's  helper,  yard  cleaner,  clerk  in  the  shop  office,  and  assorter  of  small  supplies  and  scrap 
materials. 

Women  Employed  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Shops  at  Lorain,  Ohio 


passenger  terminals  and  other  outside  places  were  open  to 
women.  Immediately  several  applications  were  accepted.  At 
Lorain,  Ohio,  where  the  company  handles  its  largest  lake  coal 
and  ore  traffic,  women  were  given  positions  at  the  benches  in 
the  shops  where  they  can  learn  the  mechanist  trade.    Others  were 


ability,  burdens  of  all  kinds  were  thrown  upon  him :  burdens 
more  numerous  than  he  anticipated  when  he  came,  and  heavier 
than  any  one  man  could  be  asked  to  bear  permanently.  These 
complex  burdens  he  carried  with  loyalty  and  devotion  a?  long  as 
was   humanly    possible. 
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"We  congratulate  ourselves  that  he  does  not  leave  us  en- 
tirely; we  congratulate  the  country  that  in  resigning  the  presi- 
dency of  the  New  Haven  road  he  transfers  his  services  and 
powers  to  a  still  wider  field  of  public  activity,  to  meet  emer- 
gencies with  which  he  is  by  nature  and  training  pre-eminently 
fitted  to   deal." 


Senator  Hoke  Smith's  Proposal 

In  the  discussion  of  the  emergency  shipping  fleet  section  of 
the  Deficiency  Appropriation  bill  in  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
the  bill  which  authorizes  the  purchase  of  ships  for  carrying 
freight.  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment appropriating  $100,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  freight  cars. 
The  amendment  would  reduce  to  that  extent  the  appropriation 
for  an  emergency  merchant  fleet.  The  amendment  provides  that 
the  cars  shall  be  used  by  railroad  companies  under  such  terms 
and  for  such  compensation  as  may  be  approved  by  the  President. 


Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion 

The  Long  Island  will  run  a  special  instruction  train  over 
it.s  lines  from  May  21  to  25  in  charge  of  a  committee  of 
wumen  of  the  Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion.  The 
purpose  is  to  interest  the  women  of  Long  Island  in  organ- 
izing clubs  for  canning,  preserving  and  storing  surplus  vege- 
tables and  other  food   supplies. 

.\t  each  stop  lectures  will  be  given  and  an  opportunity  to 
inspect   the  exhibits. 

The  train  will  be  made  up  of  an  auditorium  coach  lor 
illustrated  talks  and  lectures,  a  baggage  car  equipped  with 
complete  outfits  of  various  canning  implements,  jars  and 
crocks  and  the  business  car  of  the  Long  Island,  which  will 
be  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  women  in  charge.  From 
five  to  eight  stations  will  be  covered  daily  or  33  in  the 
fivf  days. 

Ralph  Peters,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  is 
president  of  the  Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion.  The 
special  committee  of  the  battalion,  in  charge  of  the  train, 
c(jnsists  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Scott  Burden,  Mrs.  William  Laimbeer, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Peters,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Pierpont,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt.  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Watson  Webb. 


Exhibitors  at  the  Fuel  Association  Convention 

The  following  is  a  list  of  exhibitors  and  their  representatives 
at  the  convention  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association, 
which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  May  14-17 : 

American  .\rch  Company,  New  York. — Security  sectional  arch.  Represented 
by  J.  T.  .\nthony,  J.  P.  Neff,  H.  D.  Savage,  R.  J.  Himmelright,  W.  F. 
.Mlison,  A.  W.  Klolse  and  G.  M.  Bean. 

liarco  Hra^s  &  Joint  Company,  Chicago. — Kngine  tender  connections,  Barco 
flexible  joint  for  main  reservoir,  Barco  smokebox  blower  fitting.  Rep- 
resented by  F.  N.  Bard,  C.  L.  Mellor  and  Charles  Thomas. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Company,  Chicago. — Represented  by  J.  D.  Purcell,  G.  R. 
Carr,  J.  H.  Cooper,  J.   H.   Bowcn  and  Fred  S.  Hickey. 

Detroit  I.Mbricator  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. — Detroit  automatic  flange  lubri- 
cator.     Represented  by   A.    D.   Homard. 

Economy  Devices  Corporation,  New  York. — Rushton  screw  reverse  gear, 
Casey-Cavin  reverse  gear,  Ragonnet  reverse  gear,  Universal  valve  chest 
and  radial  buffer  and  engine  truck.  Represented  by  Joseph  Sinkler, 
J.   L.    Randolph  and  C.   L.   Burkholder. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Company,  Chicago.— Photographs.  Represented  by 
T.   C.    Flanagan. 

Foxboro  '.  ompany,  Foxboro,  Mass. — Recording  gages  and  thermometers, 
hydrometers  and  thermographs,  pyrometers  and  tachometers  and  time 
recorders.     Represented  by  F.  D.  Carrett. 

Franklin  Railway  Suppiv  Company,  New  York. — Franklin  firedoor.  Rep- 
resented by  C.  VV.  F.  Coffin,  W.  H.  Coyle,  S.  Rosenfelt  and  H.  M. 
Kvans. 

Charlock  Packing  Company,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. — Garlock  packing.  Represented 
by  \V.  G.  Cook  and  C.   W.   Sullivan. 

(nllespie  &  Company,  .\.  W.,  Chicago. — Economy  tiredoor.  Represented 
by  A.  W.  Gillespie  and  E.  H.  Bauer. 

Ilulson  Grate  Company,  Keokuk,  Iowa. — Hulson  grate  for  locomotive  and 
stationary   boilers.      Represented  by   A.    W.   Hulson. 

Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. — Hunt-Spiller  gun 
iron.     Represented  by  J.  G.  Piatt  and  V.  W.   Ellet. 

Jeffery  M.inufacturing  Company.  Columbus,  Ohio. — Photographs.  Repre- 
sented by  P.   C.   DierdorPf  and  W.  J.  Armstrong. 

I.ehigh  Car  Wheel  &  Axle  Works,  Catasauqua,  Pa. — Mill  model  and  photo- 
graphs.     Represented  by  II.   C.   Shields  and   B.   Neide. 

Leslie  Com.pany,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — Unito  and  Presto  coupling  nuts  and 
steam  heat  regulators.     Represented  by  J.  J.  Cizek. 

LocoVnotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company,  New  York. — Locomotive  fee(i 
water  heater.     Represented  by  E.   A.  Averill. 


Locomotive  Pulverized  Fuel  Company,  New  York.— Photographs  and  blue- 
prints.    Represented  by  M.  C.  M.  Hatch. 

Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Photographs.  Represented 
by  W.  S.  Bartholomew,  W.  G.  Clark,  E.  S.  Lee,  E.  Prouty,  Edward 
Ryan,  W.   F.   Capps  and  E.   F.   Milbank. 

Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  New  York.— Model  of  welded  super- 
heater unit,  pyrometer  and  grinding  tools.  Represented  by  B.  G.  Lynch, 
J.  E.  Mourne,  R.  R.  Porterfield,  G.  E.  Ryder  and  F.  R.  Fitzpatrick. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York.— Inspirators,  valves  and 
gages.     Represented  by  C.  L.  Brown  and  F.  J.  Wilson. 

Mudge  &  Company,  Chicago.— Mudge-SIater  locomotive  front  end.  Repre- 
sented by  Burton  W.   Mudge,  George  W.  Bender  and  W.   H.   Bentley. 

National  Railway  Devices  Company,  Chicago.— Shoemaker  firedoor.  Repre- 
sented by  J.  G.  Robinson  and  C.  J.  Gunnison. 

Ohio  Injector  Company,  Chicago. — Ohio  injector,  Chicago  flange  oiler,  Chi- 
cago automatic  drifting  valve,  Chicago  lubricator,  Chicago  water  glass 
protector,  Chicago  boiler  check  and  Chicago  hose  strainer.  Represented 
by  W.  S.  Furry  and  A.  C.  Beckwith. 

Perolin  Railway  Service  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Perolin  boiler  metal 
treatment  for  the  removal  of  scale  in  locomotive  and  sUtionary  boilers. 
Represented  by  C.  M.  Viley,  J.  D.  Ristine,  R.  P.  LeVake  and  W.  G. 
Newell. 

Pyle-National  Company,  Chicago. — Young  locomotive  valve  gear  and  Pyle- 
National  electric  headlight.  Represented  by  R.  C.  Vilas,  W.  Miller, 
J.  Will  Johnson,  J.  E.  Kilker,  W.  T.  Bretherton,  R.  L.  Mcintosh  and 
G.    E.   Haas. 

Railway  Age  Gazette,  New  York. — Represented  by  A.  F.  Stuebing,  L.  B. 
Sherman  and  J.  M.  Rutherford. 

Railway  Review,  Chicago. — Represented  by  J.  E.  Gougeon  and  H.  A.  Smith. 

Roberts  &  Shaefer  Company,  Chicago. — Represented  by  Clyde  P.  Ross  and 
E.    E.    Barrett. 

Robinson  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — Exhaust  nozzle.  Represented  by  J.  G. 
Piatt  and  V.  W.   Ellet. 

Tyler  Company,  W.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Draftac  spark  arrester.  Repre- 
sented by  J.  H.  Jackson  and  A.  D.  Busch. 

Vissering  &  Co.,  Harry,  Chicago. — Metallic  packing  and  bell  ringer,  Viloco 
brake  step,  throttle  valve.  Duplex  sander  control  valve.  Represented 
by  G.  S.  Turner  and  W.  H.  Heckman. 

X'ulcan  Fuel  Economy  Company,  Chicago. — Draft  gage  and  gas  analysis 
instruments.     Represented  by  F.  A.  Moreland. 

Wyoming  Shovel  Company,  Wyoming,  Pa. — Shovels.  Represented  by  F.  E. 
Geer. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  May  21  to  24.  The  program 
of  the  meeting  is  in  part  as  follows : 

Monday,  May  21  : 

10:00  a.  m.,  opening  of  headquarters  and  registration  at  Hotel 
Sinton ;  2:00  p.  m.,  council  meeting;  8  p.  m.,  informal  reception. 

Tuesdaj-,  May  22 : 

10 :00  a.  m.,  business  meeting  followed  by  professional  sessions ; 
machine  shop  session;  general  session;  2:30  p.  m.,  joint  ses- 
sion with  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association  with 
two  addresses :  "The  Trend  in  Engineering  Training,"  Dean 
Herman  Schneider;  "The  Human  Potential  in  Industry,"  Dr. 
Otto  P.  Geier;  8:15  p.  m.,  smoker  for  members  of  the  society 
and  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association;  re- 
ception for  the  ladies. 

\\'ednesda3',  May  23 : 

10:00  a.  m.,  first  munitions  session;  2:00  p.  m.,  boat  ride  to 
Fern  Bank  Dam  or  Water  Works;  8:30  p.  m.,  informal  dance. 

Thursday.   May  24: 

10:00  a.  m.,  simultaneous  sessions;   second  munitions  session, 

gas  power  session,  industrial  safety  session. 


Short  Line  Railroad  Association  of  the  South 

The  Short  Line  Railroad  Asociation  of  the  South  will  meet 
at  the  Hotel  Ansley,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Thursday,  May  24,  for  a  two- 
day,  semi-annual  or  spring  meeting.  The  following  subjects  will 
be  discussed:  Fifteen  Percent  Increase  in  Freight  Rates,  B.  M. 
Robinson,  chairman ;  Long  and  Short  Haul,  4th  Sec.  Order  No. 
3866,  G.  E.  Smith,  chairman ;  Freight  Car  Per  Diem,  L.  T. 
Nichols,  chairman ;  Railway  Mail  Pay,  Sidney  Bieber,  chairman ; 
Increased  Cost  of  Car  Repairs,  R.  B.  Fowler,  chairman;  Storage 
Battery  Car.  C.  W.  Pidcock,  chairman ;  Newlands  Joint  Com- 
mission, J.  W.  Oglesby,  chairman ;  Insurance,  W.  M.  Blount, 
chairman ;  Standard  Stationery  Forms,  W.  A.  Gore,  chairman. 
Among  general  subjects  are  the  following:  Loading  dressed 
lumber,  system  of  checking  car  detentions  for  which  railroads 
are  responsible;  di\ision  of  express  earnings;  statutory  attorney- 
ship at  Washington ;  effect  of  Adamson  eight-hour  law :  changes 
m  articles  of  organization  of  the  association,  etc. 
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Matter  Tinners,  Coppersmiths  and  PipeBtter&  Association 

The  annual  convention  of  the  .\nicrican  Railroad  Master 
Tinners,  C"oiii>er.sniiths  and  ]'ii)c-litters  .Association  for  1917 
has  been  postponed. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  folloxvine  list  circs  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  ne.rt  o>  rcRular 
meetings  and  places  of  tnceting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  duiing 
the  ne.rt  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub^ 
lished  only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

.American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  July  18,  1917,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.   C. 

.American  A.ssociation  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, Chicago,  111.     Next  meeting,  June,  1917,  Denver. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — E.  H.  Harman, 
Room  101,  Onion  Station.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting,  August 
8-10,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Next  annual  meeting,  June  26-29, 
Hotel  Trayniore,   Atlantic  City,   N.  J. 

.American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  Ist  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  S7th  St.,  New  York. 

.\merican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th   St.,  New   York.     Next  convention,   May  21-24,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November.  Decerrber,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — -H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meelingr,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,    May,   September   and   November,   Hotel    Sinton,    Cincinnati. 

F.ngineers'  Society  of  Wf.stern  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3rd 
Tuesday,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F.  & 
P.,   Richmond,   Va.     Annual  convention,  June   19,   Chicago.   111. 

("iEneral  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association. — Frederick  R.  Fenton,  111  W.  Monroe 
St.,  Chicago.     .Anni'al  convention  October  1-3,  1917,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mars.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,    August   and    September,    Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Reeulat  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29 ^W.    39th   St.,   New   York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.  S.  Wollner,  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern  Pacific   R.   R.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  HI.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month. 
Jefferson   Hotel,   Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d   Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings^  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial- 
Annex  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.     Next   meeting,   June    12-13,   Hotel    McAlpin,    N.    Y. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.   Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,   September,  November,   10  a.   ni..   Piedmont  Hotel.   Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
-August,  Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel,  New   York. 

Tr.\ffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver   Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.      Meetings   bi-monthly,   Pittsburgh. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 
Ave..  Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June  19,  Fresno,  Cal.  ^ 

Transportation  Club  of  Detroit. — W.  R.  Hurley,  Superintendent's  office, 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Meetings  monthly,  Normandie  Hotel, 
Detroit. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore.  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regnlar  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  August,  Salt  Lake  Citv. 

Western  Canada  Raiiway  Club. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg.  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  Tune.    Tulv   and   Ancust,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetines.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  Tune,  July  and 
August,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 
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The  Southern  Pacific,  in  its  city  ticket  offices  in  the  larger 
cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  now  has  messengers  to  deliver  tickets 
to  buyers  at  their  homes  or  offices. 

The  total  number  of  ships  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal 
during  the  month  of  March  was  153.  Their  net  tonnage  was 
470,129,  and  the  total  cargo  carried  was  571,819  long  tons. 

The  railways  of  Canada  have  filed  with  the  railway  commis- 
sioners, and  also  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  no- 
tices of  their  intention  to  make  a  general  advance  of  15  per  cent 
in  freight  rates  to  points  in  the  United  States. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  carrying  on  its  campaign  of 
instruction  for  farmers  more  extensively  than  ever.  A  special 
train  carrying  lecturers  from  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
state  has  a  chicken  car  for  the  instruction  of  farmers'  wives  and 
children,  and  a  dairying  car,  equipped  not  only  with  scientific 
machinery  but  also  some  home  made  apparatus.  The  best  farm 
implements  of  all  kinds  are  shown. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  announced  last  Monday  an  embargo 
on  all  kinds  of  freight,  in  less  than  carloads,  destined  to  Balti- 
more. At  the  end  of  last  week  about  10,000  tons  of  parcel 
freight  was  waiting  to  be  delivered,  and  after  consultation  with 
officers  of  the  city  the  freight  houses  were  opened  on  Sunday, 
with  a  view  of  relieving  the  congestion,  but  only  a  very  few  con- 
signees called  for  their  freight  on  that  day.  The  congestion  was 
not  relieved  and  the  embargo  became  necessary. 

The  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  New  Jersey  have  re- 
viewed the  action  of  the  Erie  Railroad  in  discontinuing  the 
operation  of  77  passenger  trains  and  have  found  no  fault  with 
the  arrangement  except  to  disapprove  the  annulment  of  two  or 
three  trains.  The  commissioners  say  that  if  they  can  be  advised 
of  such  moves  as  this,  with  an  explanation  of  the  reasons,  set 
forth  in  some  detail,  they  can  explain  matters  to  the  public  with- 
out requiring  the  officers  of  the  railroad  to  appear  at  hearings 
before  the  commission. 

The  Akron  Traffic  Association  was  recently  organized  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between  ship- 
pers and  railroads  in  that  city.  The  officers  of  the  new  associa- 
tion are  as  follows  :  President,  E.  L.  Tragesser,  traffic  manager 
of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company ;  secretary-treasurer,  T.  E.  Barry, 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company;  vice-president,  W.  W. 
Wagoner,  traffic  manager  of  the  W.  E.  Wright  Company ;  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors,  Alvin  Hill,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Robinson  Clay  Products  Company, 

Wilbur  La  Roe,  Jr.,  examiner  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  who  conducted  protracted  hearings  recently  in  Xew 
York,  has  made  a  report  of  his  findings  in  the  complaint  of 
Jersey  City,  relative  to  freight  rates  from  the  west  to  New  York 
and  Jersey  City,  and  the  report  has  been  published, by  the  com- 
mission. Mr.  La  Roe's  conclusions  are  favorable  to  New  York, 
and  he  recommends  the  dismissal  of  the  New  Jersey  complaint. 
The  commission  has  not  yet  approved  the  report  or  made  its 
final  findings,  and  the  parties  to  the  proceedings  are  allowed  20 
days  in  which  to  file  objections  to  Mr.  La  Roe's  conclusions. 

C.  II.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  issued 
a  bulletin  to  employees  giving  a  brief  resume  of  car  per- 
formance from  May,  1913,  to  May.  1917.  Until  the  seven 
months'  period  beginning  with  May,  1913,  the  Illinois  Centra! 
record  for  car  performance  had  never  equaled  30  miles  a  day 
in  any  two  consecutive  months,  and  not  until  September, 
1915,  was  an  average  of  31  miles  a  day  made.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement,  and  in  the  month 
of  April,  1917,  the  high  record  of  40  miles  a  day  was  reached. 
This  success  is  attributed  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every- 
one on  the  road  having  to  do  with  the  handling  of  cars — at 
stations,  in  trains,  in  yards  and  on  repair  tracks. 

The  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National    Industrial    Traffic    league    with    reference    to    the 
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proposed  15  per  cent  advance  in  freight  rates  was  approved 
by  the  membership  of  the  league  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  one. 
The  recommendation,  which  was  previously  printed  in  the 
Railimy  Age  Gazette,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  grant  such  temporary  in- 
creases in  rates  as  prompt  investigation  by  that  body  might 
disclose  as  necessary,  but  that  an  increase  in  interstate  rates 
without  a  corresponding  general  increase  in  intrastate  rates 
would  place  an  undue  burden  on  interstate  commerce  as  well 
as  cause  unjust  discrimination  against  parts  of  the  country 
paying  increased  rates. 

A  hearing  on  proposed  rules  governing  the  distribution  of 
cars  in  times  of  shortage  was  held  before  the  Nebraska  State 
Railway  Commission  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  May  11.  Most  of 
the  opposition  to  the  commission's  rules  centered  on  the 
proposal  to  take  as  a  basis  of  distribution  of  cars  to  shippers 
at  each  station  a  five-year  average  of  cars  used  during  the 
same  months  by  respective  shippers.  J.  W.  Shorthill,  repre- 
senting grain  elevator  and  live  stock  interests,  favored  using 
an  average  of  all  cars  furnished  for  four  full  calendar  years 
preceding  the  period  of  car  shortage.  S.  M.  Braden,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Norfolk, 
Neb.,  testified  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  cars  on  his  line 
at  the  present  time,  although  there  had  been  a  severe  short- 
age at  times  in  the  period  between  August,  1916,  and  April, 
1917.  He  said  that  his  road  now  had  a  surplus  of  cars  and 
would  continue  to  have  until  the  next  wheat  harvest  begins 
moving  to  market.  Several  Union  Pacific  officers  declared 
tliat  the  shortage  of  cars  on  that  road  had  ended  about 
.\pril  1,  and  that  a  surplus  of  box  and  stock  cars  is  now 
accumulating  in  the  yards  at  Denver,  Colo.;  Sidney,  Neb., 
and   North   Platte. 


New  Intrastate  Demurrage  Rates 

The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Indiana,  the  Idaho  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, and  the  Tennessee  Railroad  Commission  have  adopted 
the  demurrage  rates  recently  put  into  effect  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  tentatively  adopted  the  I.  C.  C.  rules,  and  hearings  are 
pending  on  the  same  tariff  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Wyom- 
ing. The  State  Corporation  Commission  of  New  Mexico  on  May 
1  extended  for  one  year  the  effectiveness  of  the  rules  previously 
in  force.  These  rules  provide  for  a  charge  of  $3  per  car  per 
day  after  the  expiration  of  48  hours  free  time.  The  Missouri 
Public  Service  Commission  has  extended  until  June  1  the  in- 
creased demurrage  rates,  which  were  put  in  effect  during  the 
winter,  and  this  week  has  held  a  formal  hearing  on  the  I.  C.  C. 
rules. 


Illinois  Passenger-Rate  Tangle 

The  railroads  of  Illinois  in  their  efforts  to  satisfy  both  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  State  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  are  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones. In  December  the  carriers  filed  tariffs  in  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  case  of  the  Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  vs.  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  et  al.,  which  were  suspended  by 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission.  The  application  of  the  rail- 
roads for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  state  authorities  from 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  new  tariffs  was  denied 
in  the  federal  district  court  at  Chicago  by  Judge  Kenesaw 
M.  Landis.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  denied  the  application  for  a  tempo- 
rary injunction,  and  is  now  considering  the  application  for  a 
permanent  injunction.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion recently  obtained  an  injunction  in  the  federal  district 
court  of  St.  Louis  before  Judge  William  C.  Hook,  requiring 
the  railroads  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  federal  com- 
mission for  the  removal  of  discrimination  of  intrastate 
against  interstate  traffic  between  Illinois  points  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa.  The  court,  however,  denied  the  cross 
bill  of  the  railroads  asking  for  an  injunction  against  the 
Illinois  state  authorities  to  prevent  their  interference  with  the 
tariffs  filed  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  federal  com- 
mission.     Subsequently   the    carriers    sent    to    Washington    a 


petition  asking  that  all  parties  involved  in  the  Business 
Men's  League  case  be  required  to  show  that  the  tariffs  filed 
l)y  the  railroads  are  not  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
federal  commission;  but  this  was  denied  on  May  12.  On  May 
11,  the  Illinois  commission  held  a  hearing  on  the  tariffs — 
which  it  had  suspended  in  December — and  refused  to  con- 
sider rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
were  submitted  by  the  carriers  as  evidence.  An  order  by  the 
state  commission  permanently  suspending  the  tariffs  was  issued 
May  15.  The  railroads  face  the  situation  of  being  forced  to 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  federal  commission  before  May 
31,  and  at  the  same  time  laying  themselves  open  to  prosecution 
by  the  state  commission,  the  state  attorney  general  and  every 
state's  attorney  in  Illinois. 


Hearing  on  Reconsignment  at  Chicago 

A  hearing  on  the  new  reconsignment  tariffs,  suspended  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  was  begun  at  Chi- 
cago on  May  7,  before  C.  V.  Burnside,  attorney  examiner,  was 
continued  into  the  present  week.  The  hearing  so  far  has  been 
devoted  largely  to  testimony  by  the  carriers  in  justification  of 
the  proposed  tariffs.  Among  those  appearing  to  show  the  cost 
of  reconsignment  and  diversion  service  were  H.  Wilson,  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent  of  the  Erie,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Francis 
La  Bau,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  E.  P.  Bates,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  E.  Hildum, 
auditor  of  freight  accounts  of  the  Erie,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
D.  B.  Fleming,  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  division  of  the 
New  Y^ork  Central,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  H.  C.  Clevenger,  coal  freight 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  showed 
the  extent  of  the  use  of  reconsignment  in  coal  traffic  and  the 
delay  to  equipment  incurred  thereby.  W.  G.  Louder,  assistant 
trainmaster  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Altoona,  Pa.,  gave  a 
detailed  description  of  the  operating  steps  incidental  to  recon- 
signment, and  pointed  out  the  delay  to  traffic  due  to  the  per- 
formance of  that  service.  The  testimony  of  the  railroads  was 
interrupted  to  enable  certain  grain  dealers  from  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  to  present  testimony  against  the  proposed  tariffs, 
and  return  to  their  homes  on  account  of  urgent  business. 

J.  A.  B.  Morrow,  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  and  H.  P.  McCue,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  testified  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
charges  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  increase  the  available 
supply  of  coal  equipment  by  eliminating  unwarranted  delay  to 
cars.  The  tariffs,  in  their  view,  would  tend  to  reduce  speculation 
in  coal  by  brokers  who  deal  in  free  coal,  which  they  make  a 
practice  of  holding  for  higher  prices. 

J.  F.  Porterfield,  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  offered  testimony  for  the  carriers  showing 
how  reconsignments  slow  up  operation  and  the  cost  to  the  rail- 
road of  performing  the  service.  Mr.  Barth,  vice-president  of  the 
Hines  Lumber  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  Perrine,  president 
of  Johnson  Brothers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  representing  the  New 
York  Lumber  Trade  Association;  Mr.  Ellis,  general  manager 
and  secretary  of  Conkling  Brothers,  Bernardville,  N.  Y.,  and 
representing  the  Eastern  States  Lumber  Dealers'  Association, 
and  E.  E.  Ebert,  traffic  manager  of  the  Traxler  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Newark,  N.  J.,  testified  in  favor  of  the  new  tariffs  on  the 
ground  that  the  holding  of  cars  for  reconsignment  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  legitimate  lumber  trade,  and  is  extensively  practiced 
only  by  brokers,  who.  in  effect,  use  railroad  equipment  as 
storehouses. 

In  the  lumber  trade  the  large  dealers  seem  to  be  generally  in 
favor  of  the  new  tariffs,  and  the  small  dealers  who  depend  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  transit  car  for  their  supply  of  lumber 
oppose  them.  The  smaller  wholesalers  declare  that  their  larger 
competitors  have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  force 
them  out  of  business,  and  that  if  the  tariffs  go  into  effect  the 
result  will  be  a  smaller  aggregate  supply  of  lumber  and  higher 
prices  for  the  consumer.  The  transit  car  business  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  smaller  lumber  mills  to  cut  miscellaneous  sizes  of  timber 
on  cut-over  tracts,  and  to  forward  their  products  to  wholesale 
centers  for  distribution  according  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  consuming  public.  It  is  argued  that  the  proposed  tariff 
would  make  operation  by  the  small  lumber  mills  unprofitable, 
thereby  resulting  in  a  great  waste  of  timber  on  cut-over  lands. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Lumber  to  Iowa  Points 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

Proposed  increased  rates  on  lumber  and  articles  taking  the 
same  rates  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  grouped  points  to  territory 
in  Missouri  and  Iowa  intermediate  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  are  found  justified. 

Proposed  increased  rates  on  lumber  and  articles  taking  lumber 
rates  from  Cairo,  111. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  grouped  points  to 
points  in  southeastern  Iowa,  are  not  found  justified.  (44  I.  C.  C, 
401.) 


Switching  Charges  on  Grain  at  Milwaukee 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee  v.  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

Defendant's  practice  of  absorbing  switching  charges  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  on  grain  accorded  transit  at  interior  Wisconsin 
points  and  forwarded  cast  via  Milwaukee  and  lake-and-rail 
lines,  while  refusing  to  absorb  such  switching  on  like  traffic  ac- 
corded transit  at  Milwaukee,  is  found  to  subject  millers  at  Mil- 
waukee to  undue  prejudice  and  disadvantage.     (43  I.  C.  C,  725.) 


Packing  House  Products  from  Houston,Tex.,to  Points  in  Oklahoma 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Houston,  Tex.,  v.  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  fe.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

On  complaint  that  rates  on  packing-house  products  and  lard 
substitutes  in  carloads  to  points  in  Oklahoma  from  Houston, 
Tex.,  are  unreasonable  and  unjustly  discriminatory,  the  com- 
mission holds  that  the  present  rates  to  Oklahoma  points  from 
Houston  are  discriminatory  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the 
distance  scale  basis  of  rates  approved  in  Investigation  of  Alleged 
Unreasonable  Rates  on  Meats,  22  I.  C.  C,  161,  174.  Relief  from 
fourth  section  departures  is  granted  at  intermediate  points  on 
indirect  lines.     (44  I.  C.  C,  349.) 


Switching  Cars  of  Coal  to  the  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown 

Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Opinion 
by   Commissioner   Hall: 

A  charge  of  10  cents  per  2,0(X)  lb.,  minimum  $3  per  car,  im- 
posed by  defendant  for  switching  cars  loaded  with  coal  from 
complainant's  point  of  connection  with  the  Cleveland  division 
of  defendant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  to  private  sidings  and  industries 
located  on  that  division  of  defendant  within  the  switching  limits 
of  Akron,  while  contemporaneously  maintaining  a  charge  of 
$2.50  per  car  for  switching  cars  loaded  with  coal  from  points 
of  connection  with  the  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company  to 
said  private  sidings  and  industries,  is  found  to  be  unduly  preju- 
dicial. A  similar  allegation  in  respect  of  shipments  to  points  on 
defendant's  New  Castle  division  is  not  sustained.  (44  I.  C.  C, 
305.) 


Cement  from  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company  v.  Boston  &  Maine.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Clements: 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  virtually  a  part  of  the  Hudson  cement  district. 
The  commission  in  this  case  holds  that  the  reasonableness  per  se 
of  cement  rates  from  Troy  to  points  on  defendant's  line  in  New 
England  cannot  be  determined  solely  upon  comparisons  with 
the  rates  on  comparable  commodities.  Before  this  issue  is 
finally  passed  upon  the  reasonableness  per  se  of  the  rates  from 
the  whole  Hudson  district  should  be  determined.  An  order  will 
be  entered  instituting  an  investigation  into  the  reasonableness  of 
those  rates,  and  the  present  proceeding  will  be  consolidated  with 
the  investigation  and  with  Docket  No.  9,544,  Allentown  Portland 
Cement  Co.  v.  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  for  joint  disposition.  Fourth 
section  applications  denied.     (44  I.  C.  C,  416.) 


Restrictions  of  a  Trackag*  Agreement 

Hocktng  Domestic  Coal  Company  v.  Ka)iuwha  &■  Michigan. 
Opinion   by   Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  defendant,  in  order  to  connect  two  separated  parts  of  its 
line,  uses  a  portion  of  the  rails  of  another  carrier,  subject  to  a 
condition  in  the  trackage  agreement  that  excludes  the  defendant 
from  serving  industries  on  private  side-tracks  connected  with 
tile  leased  line.  Upon  complaint  of  the  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
on  such  a  sidetrack,  demanding  service  at  its  mine,  it  is  held 
that  the  defendant,  under  the  restraint  of  the  contract,  may  law- 
fully decline  to  serve  it.  Complaint  dismissed.  (44  I.  C.  C, 
392.) 

Time  on  Safety  Appliance  Act  Extended  to  April   1,   1918 

By  orders  entered  March  13,  1911,  and  November  2,  1915,  the 
commission  exercising  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
provisions  of  an  act  to  supplement  the  safety  appliance  acts, 
approved  April  14,  1910,  as  amended  March  4,  1911,  extended  to 
July  1,  1917,  the  period  within  which  common  carriers  subject 
to  said  act  shall  make  their  freight  cars  actually  in  service  on 
July  1,  1911,  conform  to  certain  of  the  standards  of  equipment 
prescribed  by  the  commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions  and  re- 
quirements of  section  3  of  said  act.  Upon  application  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  carriers  the  commission  has  further  extended  the 
period  of  time  eight  months  from  July  1,  1917. 

The  petitioning  lines,  representing  a  large  percentage  of  the 
lotal  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States,  showed  that  on 
January  1,  1917,  there  were  296,033  cars,  which  did  not  fully  con- 
form to  the  prescribed  standards  with  respect  to  uniform  loca- 
tion of  the  various  appliances  required  by  the  safety  appliance 
acts.  It  is  urged  that  because  of  practical  difficulties  confronting 
the  carriers  at  the  present  time,  such  as  shortage  of  cars  and 
labor,  the  inability  to  obtain  new  equipment,  and  congested 
traffic  conditions,  a  further  extension  of  time  within  which  to 
make  the  required  changes  in  their  equipment  is  warranted,  and 
that  the  period  of  extension  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  each 
carrier  to  make  the  required  changes  in  its  own  cars  in  the 
usual  course  of  interchange. 

The  commission  notes  in  its  decision  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  changes  required  in  the  cars  which  have  not  yet  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  equipment  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  necessitate  any  prolonged  withdrawal  from  trans- 
portation, and  we  see  no  good  reason  why,  with  proper  co-oper- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  some  system  can  not  be  devised 
by  which  the  required  changes  can  be  made  by  foreign  roads,  if 
necessary,  and  the  owning  carrier  properly  billed  for  the  ex- 
pense, in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  run- 
ning repairs.     (44  I.  C.  C,  303.) 


Rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Illinois  Points 

Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa   Fe.     Opinion  by   Commissioner  .Daniels: 

Present  commodity  rates,  with  certain  exceptions,  between  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  points  in  Illinois  found  just 
and  reasonable  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  exceed  class  rates. 

Present  commodity  rates  between  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  points 
are  found  prejudicial  to  St.  Louis  and  preferential  of  East  St. 
Louis  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the  commodity  rates  over 
the  same  routes  between  East  St.  Louis  and  the  same  Illinois 
points,  where  these  Illinois  points  are  100  miles  or  more  from 
St.  Louis :  and,  where  the  Illinois  points  are  less  than  1(X)  miles 
from  St.  Louis,  prejudicial  to  St.  Louis  and  preferential  of  East 
St.  Louis  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the  commodity  rates 
over  the  same  routes  between  East  St.  Louis  and  the  same  Illi- 
nois points  by  more  than  the  differences  which  existed  prior  to 
October  26,  1914.  The  same  kind  of  undue  prejudice  found  in 
respect  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  points  in  Illinois  directly  opposite. 

Commodity  rates  between  St.  Louis  and  points  in  Illinois  are 
found  prejudicial  to  St.  Louis  and  preferential  of  Chicago  to  the 
extent  that  the  St.  Louis  rates  are  on  a  higher  basis  than  the 
Chicago  rates  to  the  same  Illinois  points.  The  same  kind  of 
undue  prejudice  found  in  respect  to  Keokuk  and  preference  in 
favor   of  Chicago. 

The  maintenance  of  commodity  rates  between  points  in  Illinois, 
which,  in  combination  with  other  commodity  rates  required  or 
permitted  by  the  report,  will  produce  the  undue  prejudice  to 
interstate   commerce   and    undue    preference    of   intrastate   com-.. 
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merce  within  Illinois  condemned  by  the  report  is  found  unlawful. 

Commodity  rates  between  points  in  Illinois  100  miles  or  more 
apart,  where  on  a  basis  lower  than  the  basis  of  the  commodity 
rates  between  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  points  for  corresponding 
distances,-  are  to  that  extent  a  burden  on  interstate  commerce 
and  preferential  of  intrastate  commerce. 

The  original  report  in  this  case  dealt  with  passenger  fares. 
This  report  deals  only  with  commodity  rates.  Class  rates  are 
still  under  consideration.     (44  L  C.  C,  308.) 


PERSONNEL   OF   COMMISSIONS 

Thomas  E.  Dempcy,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Public  Utilities  Commission,  suc- 
ceeding William  L.  O'Connell,  resigned,  was  made  in  these 
columns  last  week,  was  born  in  Urbana,  Ohio,  in  November, 
1858.  After  leaving  high  school  he  taught  country  and  village 
schools  during  the  winter,  and  studied  law  during  vacations  and 
at  night.  In  1884  he  entered  the  senior  class  of  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  which  institution  he  grad- 
uated, and  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  State  bar  in  1885.  For 
the  next  10  years  he  practiced  law  in  Kansas,  and  then  went 
to  East  St.  Louis,  111.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
attorney  general  of  the  state,  being  later  promoted  to  first  as- 
sistant attorney  to  the  attorney  general,  which  position  he  held 
for  seven  years,  being  reappointed  under  several  administrations. 
He  now  becomes,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  state  senate, 
chairman  of  the  public  utilities  commission,  with  headquarters 
at    Springfield,    111. 


COURT    NEWS 

Use  of  Streets  for  Tracks 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  city  granted 
a  franchise  to  a  railroad  to  lay  tracks  along  a  street  within  a 
certain  period  (three  years),  and  the  tracks  were  completed  only 
a  part  of  the  required  distance  during  such  period,  the  railroad 
could,  nevertheless,  maintain  the  tracks  already  completed  with- 
out intereference,  though  it  could  not  proceed  to  construct  the 
remainder. — Muskegon,  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  v.  Muskegon 
Heights  (Mich.),  162  N.  W.,  92.     Decided  March  29,  1917. 


Right  of  Way — Where  No  Designation  of  Width 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  deed 
to  a  railroad  company  conveys  "the  full  and  perfect  right  of  way 
through  and  over  said  lots  or  lands"  for  railroad  purposes,  but 
does  not  specify  the  width  of  the  right  of  way,  the  railroad  has 
the  right  to  appropriate  land  of  such  width  as  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, in  the  exercise  of  their  honest  judgment,  deem  necessary 
for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  then  existing  railroad  purposes. 
— Rodgers  V.  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  (Pa.),  100  Atl.,  271.  De- 
cided  January  8,   1917. 


Injuries  Not  Within  Course  of  Employment 

.\  local  freight  clerk  was  sent  to  inspect  the  books  at  another 
station.  While  on  his  way  the  train  he  was  on  ran  over  and  in- 
jured a  man.  He  got  off  the  train  to  assist  the  man,  and  while 
afterwards  attempting  to  board  the  moving  train  was  run  over 
and  killed.  The  California  Supreme  Court  held,  in  an  action  for 
his  death  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  that  he  had 
departed  from  the  course  of  his  employment  at  the  time,  and  on 
-the  principle  that  an  employee,  when  in  the  performance  of  his 
■  duty,  may  not  impose  on  his  employer  any  greater  risk  or  re- 
sponsibility than  that  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  duty  itself, 
there  could  be  no  recovery. — Northwestern  Pacific  v.  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  (Cal).  163  Pac,  1000.  Decided  February 
:26.  1Q17. 


Damages  Under  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Third  Circuit,  holds  that  in 
•cases  brought  under  the  employers'  liability  act  the  only  right  of 
recovery  is  that  conferred  by  the  statute,  and  the  damages  named 
are  only  such  as  are  named  by  its  terms.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  in  actions  under  this 
«ict  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  pecuniary  loss  resulting  from 


death  and  sustained  by  the  designated  beneficiaries.  Therefore, 
the  widow  and  children  of  a  deceased  brakeman  cannot  recover 
the  funeral  expenses,  since  those  are  charges  not  against  the 
beneficiaries,  but  against  the  estate,  which  has  a  right  of  action 
to  recover  such  loss.— Philadelphia  &  Reading,  239  Fed.  1.  De- 
cided January  22,  1917. 


Exceptions  from  Hours  of  Service  Act 

A  wreck  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  car  wheel,  derailing 
three  cars  of  a  freight  train.  The  conductor,  a  man  of  experi- 
ence, thought  the  track  could  be  cleared  in  an  hour  and  so  in- 
formed the  train  despatcher  at  Cleveland,  and  the  despatcher 
permitted  another  freight  train  (7460)  to  leave  the  terminal. 
It  took  3J/2  hours  to  clear  the  track  and  No.  74^  was  thereby 
delayed  so  that  its  crew  were  more  than  16  hours  on  duty.  The 
government  sued  for  the  statutory  penalties.  The  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  for  western  Pennsylvania  held  that  the  act  did  not 
apply. 

In  the  proviso  excepting  from  the  operation  of  the  act  any 
case  of  casualty  or  unavoidable  accident  or  act  of  God,  or  where 
the  delay  was  the  result  of  a  cause  not  known  to  the  carrier 
or  its  officers  when  the  trainman  started  out,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  the  court  holds  that  none  of  these  terms 
are  synonymous.  "Casualty"  means  a  fortuitous  happening 
caused  by  some  human  agency  which  the  carrier  could  not  con- 
trol. "Unavoidable  accident"  means  a  fortuitous  happening 
caused  by  some  human  agency  over  which  the  carrier  may  have 
some  control,  yet  which  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  the 
exercise  of  due  care.  "Act  of  God"  is  an  accident  not  occa- 
sioned by  human  agency,  but  by  physical  causes  alone.  In  the 
fourth  exception  it  is  the  cause,  and  not  the  delay,  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  and  this  last  exception  should  not  be 
construed  to  include  the  others.  That  would  require  the  imme- 
diate suspension  of  all  traffic  in  the  affected  division  on  learning 
of  a  wreck.  The  railroad  was  therefore  held  not  liable  for  the 
penalties.— United  States  v.  Pennsylvania,  239  Fed.,  761.  De- 
cided February  9,  1917. 


Missouri  Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Rule— Warning  Signals 
In  an  action  for  personal  injuries  from  collision  with  a  pas- 
senger train  while  attempting  to  cross  a  railroad  at  a  grade 
crossing  in  an  automobile,  the  Springfield  Court  of  Appeals, 
Missouri,  stated  the  stop,  look  and  listen  rule  as  followed  in 
that  state  as  follows:  Looking  and  listening  are  so  easily  and 
readily  accomplished  that  a  failure  to  do  so  in  entering  upon  a 
place  of  danger,  such  as  a  railroad  track,  is  negligence,  even 
when  the  absence  of  signals  indicates  a  safe  crossing.  But  stop- 
ping is  not  held  essential  unless  both  seeing  and  hearing  are 
ineffectual  without  so  doing.  In  Kelly  v.  Chicago  &  Alton,  88 
Mo.,  534,  547,  the  court  said :  "We  think  it  [the  law]  does'  re- 
quire of  him,  when  he  cannot  see  the  track,  to  listen,  and,  if 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  on  account  of  the  noise  made  by  his 
wagon  (or  any  other  cause),  to  stop  and  listen  for  the  train 
before  venturing  blindly  upon  it."  In  Underwood  v.  St.  L.  I.  M. 
&  So.,  190  Mo.,  App.  407,  417,  the  court  reviewed  the  authorities 
and  announced  the  rule  that:  "It  is  always  a  person's  duty  to 
look  and  listen  when  possible  before  entering  on  a  railroad  cross- 
ing. When  stopping  is  essential  to  make  looking  and  listening 
effectual,  then  stopping  is  necessary."  In  the  present  case  there 
was  some  evidence  that  the  usual  warning  signals  were  not 
given.  On  this  point  the  court  said :  The  law  accords  with  com- 
mon experience  and  reason  that  persons  approaching  a  railroad 
crossing  when  the  view  is  obstructed  depend  on  the  sense  of 
hearing  to  inform  them  of  approaching  trains,  and  this  hearing 
includes  ihe  hearing  of  such  warning  signals  as  law  or  custom, 
or  both,  require.  And  in  such  a  case,  when  a  person  is  regu- 
lating his  speed  and  conduct  so  as  to  make  hearing  effectual 
and  listens  attentively  and  hears  no  train,  because  of  the  rail- 
road's fault  in  not  giving  the  required  signals,  then  he  may 
proceed  at  an  ordinarily  safe  speed  on  the  theory  that  the  cross- 
ing is  safe ;  and  where  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  he  did 
this,  the  court  cannot  declare  him  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence. Judgment  for  the  defendant  was  reversed  and  the  cause 
remanded  for  a  new  trial. — Swigart  v.  Lusk  (Mo.),  192  S.  W., 
138.     Decided  February  14.  1917. 
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I  Railway  Officers  I 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Alfred  P.  Thorn  has  resigned  as  general  counsel  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  will  hereafter  devote  his 
entire  time  to  service  as  general  counsel  of  the  Railway  Execu- 
tives' Advisory  Committee. 

TIic  headquarters  of  C.  S.  Sims,  vice-president  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson,  will  be  transferred  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to 
Montreal,  Que.,  and  F.  P.  Gutelius,  now  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Railways,  will  go  to  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson.     Effective  June  1. 

Frank  B.  Townsend,  traffic  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  with  ofllce  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic.  He  was  born  at  Kirby- 
ville,  Mo.,  on  October  22,  1875.  In  February,  1892,  he  entered 
railway  service  with  the  Iowa  Central,  where  for  10  years 
he  was  in  the  accounting  and  traffic  departments.  From 
1904  to  1906,  he  was  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Min- 
neapolis &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central  jointly,  with  office 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  from  1906  to  1909  he  was  com- 
mercial agent.  On  January  1,  1909,  he  was  appointed  general 
agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  on  January  1,  1910, 
was  appointed  coal  agent  of  the  same  roads,  together  with 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  on  January  1,  1911,  and  in  August, 
1914,  was  promoted  to  traffic  manager,  with  office  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  As  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic,  he  will 
continue  to  have  headquarters  at  Minneapolis. 

George  Fries  Tucker,  who  has  been  appointed  controller  of 
the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island,  with  headquarters  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  as 
has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns  was  born  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools. 
He  began  railway  work  in  1885,  in  the  local  freight  office  at 
Cincinnati  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1887  became  a  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office  of  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way. In  1896,  he  went  to  the  Ohio  Southern,  now  a  part  of  the 
Detroit,  Toledo  &  fronton,  as  bookkeeper  in  the  auditor's  office. 
Three  years  later  he  became  a  construction  accountant  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  the  following  year  went  to 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  as  a  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office  at 
Denver,  Colo.  From  1902  to  1911  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  consecutively,  as  bookkeeper, 
chief  clerk  and  special  accountant  to  controller  at  Chicago.  In 
1911  he  went  to  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  as  auditor  at  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  controller  of  the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Gulf- 
port, as  above  noted. 

Macy  Nicholson  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as 
announced  in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago.  He  was  born  at 
Hagerstown.  Ind.,  on  October  20,  1874,  and  on  May  1,  1891,  en- 
tered railway  service  with  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western, 
now  a  part  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  as  a  clerk  in  the 
superintendent's  office.  In  June,  1896,  he  was  employed  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Company  as  a  clerk  in  the  mine  offices, 
and  in  June,  1898,  went  to  the  Great  Northern  as  a  clerk  in 
the  president's  office,  being  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  president 
the  following  year.  From  February,  1903,  to  May,  1905,  he  was 
an  assistant  division  superintendent,  and  from  May,  1905,  to 
July,  1913,  served  as  division  superintendent  at  various  points 
along  the  line.  In  July,  1913,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general 
superintendent,  Montana  district,  and  on  July  1,  1916,  was  as- 
signed to  special  work  on  the  general  manager's  staff  at  St. 
Paul,  continuing  that  work  until  his  appointment  as  assistant 
to  the  vice-president,  as  noted  above.  He  has  also  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the  Committee  on 
National  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  at  Wash- 
ington,  D.    C. 


Operating 

A.  Q.  Oliver  has  been  appointed  car  accountant  of  the 
San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  North 
Pleasanton,   Texas. 

James  McDowell  has  been  apjjointed  superintendent  of  station 
service  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  tempo- 
rary headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  L.  Clapp,  roadmaster  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
terminal  division  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the   Galena  division,  with   the  same  headquarters. 

F.  J.  Otterson,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Boston  &  Albany, 
has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  offices  at  Boston,  Mass., 
vice  D  S.  Brigham,  promoted.  F.  Ij.  Williams,  chief  despatcher, 
succeeds  Mr.  Otterson,  and  E.  C.  Thorpe  succeeded  Mr. 
Williams. 

R.  E.  Davis  has  been  appointed  superintendent  in  charge  of 
transportation  and  solicitation,  with  jurisdiction  extending  over 
the  mechanical  and  roadway  departments  of  the  Valdosta,  Moul- 
trie &  Western,  with  office  at  Valdosta,  Ga.  The  office  of  super- 
intendent of  transportation  has  been  abolished. 

Harrison  M.  Mills,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
Marion  terminal  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Marion,  Ohio, 
lias  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in 
Waukesha  county,  Wis- 
consin, and  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  be- 
gan railway  work  with 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  as  a  brake- 
man.  A  few  months 
later  he  was  promoted 
to  freight  conductor  and 
subsequently  served  for 
five  years  as  conductor 
on  work  trains,  and  later 
as  passenger  conductor 
between  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  La  Crosse. 
He  resigned  from  the 
latter  position  in  May, 
1914,  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Erie,  and  on  May 
1,  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  Marion  ter- 
minal, of  the  same  road, 
as  above  noted. 

Louis  S.  Emery,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  division  of  the  New  York  Central  with  headquar- 
ters at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on  December  30,  1877,  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  began  railway  work  in 
September,  1898,  with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
serving  for  one  year  as  yard  clerk  and  then  for  about  three  years 
in  the  ticket  office  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  From  1902  to  1903  he  served 
in  the  emergency  department  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York  City,  and  then  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Marcellus  &  Otisco  Line  at  Marcellus.  In  January,  1905,  he  was 
appointed  yardmaster  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
and  the  following  September  was  made  assistant  trainmaster  at 
Lyons.  He  subsequently  served  as  trainmaster  at  Rochester  and 
later  as  assistant  superintendent  at  Lyons  and  as  superintendent 
at  Oswego. 

Lyttleton  F.  Wilson,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as 
sui)erintcndent  of  transportation  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
with  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  in  Trigg  County,  Ky.,  April  30,  1883.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Bethel  College,  Russellville,  Ky.,  and  then 
entered  railway  service  in  1901  as  a  clerk  in  the  general  freight 
department  and  was  later  transferred  in  this  same  capacity  to 
tlie  despatcher's  office  and  then  the  superintendent's  office.  From 
March,  1903,  to  August,  1904,  he  was  a  stenographer  for  the 
Terminal  Railway  Association  of  St.  Louis  and  from  Octolicr, 
1904,  to  March,  1905,  he  was  report  clerk  on  construction  for  the 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.     In   March,   1905,  he  was 
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appointed  secretary  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Mexican 
International,  and  from  June,  1907,  to  October,  1908,  he  was 
secretary  to  the  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  being  promoted  to  car  distributor  for  this  same  com- 
pany on  the  latter  date.  In  February,  1911,  he  was  advanced  to 
car  accountant  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to 
the  assistant  general  manager  and  the  general  manager,  which 
position  he  continued  to  fill  up  to  the  time  of  his  present  appoint- 
ment, as  noted  above.     He  succeeds  F.  E.  Clarity,  promoted. 

Frank  E.  Clarity,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with 
office  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  noted  in  these  columns  two 

weeks  ago,  was  born  at 
Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1877.  He 
entered  railway  service 
in  September,  1894,  as  a 
car  checker  with  the 
Great  Northern  at  Su- 
perior, Wis.,  and  later 
held  various  positions  in 
the  local  freight  office  of 
this  road  at  Superior 
and  Duluth,  Minn.  From 
1902  to  1904  he  was  car 
distributor  for  the  Lake 
district  of  the  same  road, 
and  from  November, 
1904,  to  August,  1907,  he 
was  consecutively  assist- 
ant chief  clerk  and  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  su- 
perintendent of  trans- 
portation, with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  In  August,  1907,  he  was  appointed  traveling  car  agent, 
and  in  April,  1911,  was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  district,  with  office  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
later  being  transferred  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  with  the  same  title. 
In  March,  1912,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  transportation  on 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  and  in  January,  1913,  was  promoted 
to  superintendent  of  transportation,  which  po'^ition  he  held  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment,  noted  above. 

Traffic 

H.  B.  Harrell  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Valdosta,  Moultrie  &  ^^'este^n,  reporting  to  the  superintendent, 
with  office  at  Valdosta,  Ga. 

H.  D.  Landry,  commercial  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  J.  E.  .\llen,  pro- 
moted. 

John  C.  Clair,  general  development  agent  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, with  office  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  invest- 
ment business  at  Boston,  Mass.  A  sketch  and  photograph  of  Mr. 
Clair  appeared  in  these  columns  March  23,  1917,  at  the  time 
of  his  promotion  from  industrial  and  immigration  commissioner 
to  general  development  agent. 

Granville  S.  Trowbridge,  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  de- 
partment of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  the  same 
headquarters.  He  was  born  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  November 
22,  1878,  and  in  May,  1900,  entered  railway  service  as  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  transportation  of 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  at  Tyler,  Tex.  In  .\ugust,  1901.  he 
was  transferred  as  stenographer  to  the  traffic  department  at  St. 
Louis.  From  May  1,  1905,  to  December  1,  1908,  he  was  rate 
clerk  and  tariff  clerk,  and  from  December,  1908,  to  October,  1913, 
chief  rate  clerk.  He  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  freight 
traffic  department  on  November  1.  1913,  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent. 

J.  C.  Millspaugh,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh, 
with  office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  announced  in  these  columns 
several  weeks  ago,  entered  railway  service  on  April  1,  1880,  with 
the  Illinois  Midland  as  a  messenger  in  the  office  of  the  super- 


intendent at  Decatur,  111.  On  May  1,  1882,  he  was  made  a  clerk 
in  the  auditor's  office  and  on  August  20,  1885,  was  appointed 
operator  and  clerk  in  the  local  freight  office  at  Peoria,  111.  From 
January  21,  1887,  to  May  18,  1887,  he  was  an  operator  and  clerk 
for  the  Terre  Haute  &  Peoria  in  the  local  freight  office  at  Peoria, 
and  from  May  19,  1887,  to  June  30,  1892,  he  was  chief  clerk  and 
traveling  auditor  for  this  same  company,  with  headquarters  at 
Decatur.  On  July  1,  1892,  he  was  appointed  car  accountant,  but 
resigned  on  November  1,  1892,  to  become  auditor  and  cashier  of 
the  St.  Joseph  &  Lake  Michigan  Transportation  Company  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.  On  April  1,  1893,  he  was  appointed  division  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Vandalia  at  Decatur,  and  on  October  1,  1894, 
was  made  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Peoria  and  St.  Louis 
divisions,  with  the  same  headquarters.  On  September  1,  1901, 
he  was  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  for  the  Vandalia 
system,  with  office  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  on  May  1,  1902,  was 
made  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  passenger  agent  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  was  advanced  to  assistant  to  the  general 
passenger  agent  on  November  1,  1905,  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  the  time  of  his  appointment  noted  above. 
He  succeeds  F.  A.  Bauchens,  transferred. 

Arthur  Richard  Atkinson,  announcement  of  whose  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Southern   Pacific,   with   office   at    San   Antonio,   Tex.,   was   made 

in  these  columns  re- 
cently, was  born  in 
County  Kildare,  Ireland, 
April  11,  1868.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at 
the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  in  1889,  and  then 
entered  railway  service 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Irish 
Railway  Clearing  House. 
In  1891  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  se- 
cured employment  with 
the  St.  Louis-South- 
western as  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  resident 
engineer  at  Texarkana, 
Tex.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  went  to  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Cen- 
tral as  a  clerk  in  the 
claim  department,  and  in 
May,  1892,  was  made  a 
stenographer  in  the  general  freight  office  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
&  Santa  Fe  at  Galveston,  returning  to  the  general  freight  de- 
partment of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  the  following  Oc- 
tober. From  October,  1894,  to  June,  1897,  he  was  secretary  to 
the  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  Lines,  at 
Houston,  being  then  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  at  Dallas, 
and  later  division  freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Corsicana, 
Beaumont  and  San  Antonio  in  turn.  He  now  becomes  assistant 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  at  San  Antonio,  as  noted 
above.  He  has  also  lately  been  appointed  captain  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

C.  F.  Winn,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  has  resigned. 

W.  T.  Abington  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  shops 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Salt  Lake  City,  ITtah, 
vice  E.  J.  Harris,  promoted. 

T.  Hanibly  has  been  appointed  acting  master  mechanic  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Algoma  district,  with  headquarters  at  North 
Bay,  Ont.,  vice  J.  H.  Mills,  resigned. 

A.  N.  Lucas,  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee. 

Ben  Johnson,  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  United  Rail- 
ways of  Havana,  the  Havana  Central  and  the  Western  Railways 
of  Havana  at  Cienaga,  Havana,  Cuba,  has  resigned,  eflective  May 
1.     Mr.  Johnson  is  retiring  from  active  business  life. 
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J.  L.  Earle,  bridge  and  building  supervisor  ol  the  Chattanooga 
division  of  the  Nasiiville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  at  Tallahoma, 
Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer,  with  oflice  at  Nash- 
ville, to  succeed  R.  M.  Milam,  who  is  now  serving  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Thomas  C.  Donaldson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Rochester  &  Buffalo  division  of  the  Bufifalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  at  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  and  William 
E.  O'Brien  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines, with  headquarters  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

K.  J.  Brennan,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
C)hio  at  Glenwood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  master  mechanic  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
succeeding  G.  A.  Schmoll,  who  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health.  R.  B.  Stout,  master 
mechanic  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  succeeds  Mr.  Brennan.  F.  P. 
1 'fabler,  master  mechanic  at  Glenwood,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  at  Cumberland,  and  A.  L.  Brown  succeeds 
Mr.   Pfahler. 

Galen  B.  Owen,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
maintenance  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as 
has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  July 
31,  1860,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Towanda,  Pa., 
high  school  and  institute. 
He  began  railway  work 
in  1880,  and  served  as 
rodman  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  until  August, 
1881 ;  then  to  April,  1889, 
as  assistant  engineer. 
From  April,  1889,  to 
August,  1896,  he  served 
as  roadmaster  and  en- 
gineer of  construction  on 
the  same  road,  and  then 
to  April,  1899,  was  di- 
vision engineer  mainte- 
nance of  way,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  In 
April.  1899,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent 
maintenance  of  way  on 
the  same  road  at  Balti- 
more,    Md.,     and     from 

July,  1902.  to  April  of  the  following  year  was  engineer  mainte- 
nance of  way  of  the  West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburgh,  now  a 
part  of  the  Western  Maryland.  On  April  15,  1903,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Erie.  In  May, 
W07,  he  was  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way  on  the  same 
road;  in  1913  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence,  and  subsequently 
left  railway  service.  He  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Erie  in 
December,  1916,  as  assistant  to  vice-president,  and  now  becomes 
superintendent  of  maintenance  of  the  same  road,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  as  above  noted. 

E.  L.  Markham,  assistant  engineer  of  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark,,  has  been  appointed  division 
engineer  of  the  Northern  division  of  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Pine  BlufT,  Ark.  T.  J. 
Williams,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Middle  division,  with  headquarters  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas, 
and  A.  W.  Foscue,  assistant  engineer  of  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western of  Texas,  at  Tyler,  has  been  appointed  division 
engineer  of  the  Southern  division  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Tyler. 

Purchasing 

William  S.  Morehead  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
storekeeper  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Chicago,  III., 
succeeding  William  Davidson,  promoted.  He  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  northern  lines.  Leonard  L.  King  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  storekeeper  at  McComb,  Miss.,  succeeding  W.  S. 
Morehead.  George  W.  Rice  has  been  appointed  division  store- 
keeper at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeding  L.  L.  King.  John  G. 
Warnecke  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  at  Centralia, 
III.,  succeeding  G.  W.  Rice. 
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Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

Whitney  J.  Rider,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Ft.  Smith  & 
Western,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  oOicers'  training  camp  at  Fort 
Logan  H.  Root,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

M.  S.  Stevens,  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Peoria,  111.,  left 
railway  service  on  May  10  to  enter  the  officers'  training  camp, 
infantry  division,  at  Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

E.  A.  Froyd,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Chicago, 
I'eoria  &  St.  Louis,  Springfield,  111.,  received  a  commission  as 
captain  of  infantry  on  April  16,  and  was  ordered  to  service 
at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  on  May  8. 

R.  M.  Milam,  division  engineer  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
&•  St.  Louis,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  a  captain  in 
the  National  Guard,  State  of  Tennessee,  First  Tennessee  In- 
fantry, and  is  now  at  the  mobilization  camp  at  Belle  Meade 
(Camp  Andrew  Jackson). 

George  C.  Randall,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Colorado  &  Southern,  Denver,  Colo.,  received  a  commission  as 
captain  in  the  Quartermasters'  Officers  Reserve  Corps  on  De- 
cember 16,  1916,  and  expects  to  enter  active  service  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  within  a  few  days. 


OBITUARY 

Manly  T.  Seymour,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Toledo  di- 
vision of  the  Hocking  Valley,  died  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  May 
15,  at  the  age  of  75. 

Roscoe  B.  Kendig,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York,  died  suddenly  on  May  10,  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  while 
attending     a    conference 

with  officers  of  the  Mich-  

igan  Central  Railroad. 
Mr.  Kendig  was  born  on 
March  3,  1868,  at  Reno- 
vo,  Pa.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native 
town.  He  began  railway 
work  in  1884  as  a  mes- 
senger boy  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  From 
May.  1885,  to  August, 
1890,  he  served  as  ma- 
chinist apprentice  at  Re- 
novo,  and  then  to  Janu- 
ary, 1893,  as  draftsman 
at  the  same  place.  He 
was  then  for  seven  years 
draftsman  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  same 
road,     at     Williamsport. 

On  January  17,  1900,  he  was  appointed  chief  draftsman  of  the 
Lake  Shore' &  Michigan  Southern  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  from 
March,  1904,  to  June,  1910,  he  was  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
same  road.  In  June,  1910,  he  was  appointed  general  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  and  in  May,  1912,  be- 
came chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road,  as  above  noted. 

John  Heath,  formerly  master  mechanic  on  the  Wisconsin  di- 
vision  of  the   Chicago   &   North   Western,   died   at  his   home   in , 
Winnetka,   111.,   Thursday,   May   1.  ! 

William  Hooper  Sheldon,  formerly  principal  assistant  engineer*' 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  •  St.  Paul,  died  at  Milwaukee  oni 
May  3,  at  the  age  of  87  years.  He  entered  the  service  of  this' 
road  in  1869,  and  located  and  built  many  miles  of  lines  for  the; 
St.  Paul.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  bridges  cross-! 
ing  the  Mississippi  river  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Sabula,  lowa't 
For  a  long  time  preceding  his  retirement  a  few  years  ago  h«j" 
was  principal  assistant  engineer  of  tlic  St.  Paul. 


R.  B.  Kendig 


May  18,  1917 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

Mississippi  &  Western.— See  item  under  freight  cars. 

Italian  State  Railways.     See  item  in  General  News. 

The  Southern  Railroad  is  reported  in  the  market  for  25 
Santa  Fe  locomotives. 

The  New  York  Central  is  reported  as  inquiring  for  255  loco- 
motives for   1918  delivery. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  40  Mikado  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Fuji-Minobu  Railway  (Japan)  has  ordered  four  2-6-2 
type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Antofagasta  Nitrate  Company  (Chile)  has  ordered  two 
2-6-2  type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing ordered  10  Mikado  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  May  4  as  inquiring  for  65  locomotives,  has  ordered 
25  light  Mikado,  20  heavy  Mikado,  10  Pacific  and  10  Santa  Fe 
type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Great  Northern,  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as  having 
ordered  25  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  has  placed  an  additional  order  with  that  com- 
pany for  15  more  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives  and  85 
Mikado  locomotives. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Warner-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  is  inquiring  for  25 
tank  cars. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  500  refrigerator  cars  from 
the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  1,0(X3  gondola 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Mark  Manufacturing  Company,  Evanston,  111.,  has  or- 
dered 12  hopper  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Canadian  Government  Railways  have  ordered  1,000 
box  cars  from  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  1,0(X) 
from  the  Eastern  Car  Company. 

The  Mississippi  &  Western,  C.  W.  Fouke,  Texarkana,  Ark., 
president,  intends  to  buy  a  small  number  of  freight  cars  and 
several  locomotives  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  New  York  Central,  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as  in- 
quiring for  1,(XX)  gondola  cars,  may  soon  enter  the  market  for 
10,000  cars   of  wooden   construction. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  now  building  100  refrigeratbr 
cars  in  its  own  shops,  as  noted  in  these  columns  recently,  has 
ordered  Bohn  Stationary  Tanks  for  these  cars  from  the  White 
Enamel  Refrigerator  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  refrigerator  cars,  an 
order  for  800  of  which  was  recently  placed  with  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company,  will  be  equipped  with  the  Bohn  Col- 
lapsible Tanks  and  Ventilators,  manufactured  by  the  White 
Enamel  Refrigerator  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Illinois  Central  has  withdrawn  its  inquiry  for  71  pas- 
senger cars. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  reported  in  the 
Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  April  27  as  being  in  the  market  for  2 
combination  library,  buffet,  lounging  and  baggage  cars,  has  or- 
dered these  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 


McCord  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  moved  its  New  York  office 
from  50  Church  street  to  165  Broadway. 

The  Rife  Engine  Company,  manufacturers  of  the  Rife  hy- 
draulic ram,  has  removed  its  New  York  office  from  111  Broad- 
way to  90  West  street. 

John  B.  Carse,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  has 
been  made  chairman  of  the  Purchasing  Agents'  Association  of 
the  subsidiary  companies,  with  offices  at  71  Broadway.  New 
York. 

F.  H.  Van  Sweringen,  formerly  master  car  builder  of  the 
Streets  Company  and  more  recently  superintendent  of  the 
Welland  (Ont.)  plant  of  the  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  has 
been  appointed  Chicago  representative  of  Brown  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  makers  of  refined  irons  and  steels. 

The  engineering  firm  of  McHenry  &  Murray,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  been  dissolved,  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
partners.  Mr.  Murray  will  hereafter  devote  his  entire  time  and 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Housatonic  Power  Compan}',  of 
which  he  is  the  president,  and  Mr.  McHenry  will  retire  to 
private  life. 

E.  L.  Ruby,  for  the  past  year  eastern  representative  for  the 
Hayes  Track  Appliance  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  opened 
an  office  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In 
addition  to  Hayes  derails  he  will  handle  the  sale  in  eastern  ter- 
ritory of  the  Keystone  tool  grinder  made  by  the  Keystone 
Grinder   &   Manufacturing   Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Orders 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  reported  unfilled  orders 
on  hand  April  30  amounting  to  12,183,083  tons,  an  increase  of 
471,439  tons,  compared  with  11,711,644  tons  on  March  31,  the 
previous    record. 

Unfilled  tonage  on  February  28  was  11,576,697;  on  January  31, 
11,474,054  tons;  on  December  31,  1916,  11,547,286  tons:  and  on 
April  30,  1916,  9,829,551  tons. 

Steel  orders  now  on  the  books  are  equivalent  to  almost  80 
per  cent  of  the  corporation's  annual  capacity. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

Offset  Boring  Head. — Catalogue  F,  recently  issued  by  the 
Marvin  &  Casler  Company,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  Caser  offset  boring  head. 

Automatic  Stop. — The  Train  Control  Appliance  Company, 
216  Martin  building.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  published  a  16-page 
pamphlet  describing  the  Bulla  automatic  stop  in  its  latest  form. 

Vises  and  Anvils.— The  Columbian  Hardware  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  recently  issued  a  catalogue  showing  its 
line  of  vises  and  anvils.  The  booklet  in  its  36  pages  contains 
illustrations  of  the  vises,  remarks  as  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  intended,  and  lists  of  sizes  and  prices. 

Flue  Welding  Apparatus, — The  Draper  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Port  Huron,  Mich.,  has  recently  issued  a  booklet  descriptive 
of  its  pneumatic  flue  welder  for  scarfing,  welding  and  swedging 
boiler  tubes,  its  pneumatic  tube  welding  machines  for  welding 
and  swedging  locomotive  superheater  tubes,  its  flue  reclaiming  at- 
tachments, and  its  ball  finishing  tools  for  repairing  superheater 
units. 

Protective  Lighting  for  Industrial  Plants  is  the  subject 
of  Bulletin  30  from  the  engineering  department  of  the  National 
Lamp  Works  cf  General  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
This  publication  is  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  correct  selection 
and  mounting  of  electric  lights  for  protection  of  industrial  prop- 
erty. The  object  of  the  bulletin,  as  stated  by  the  authors,  is  to 
prevent  the  misspending  of  thousands  of  dollars  because  of 
incomplete  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  protective  lighting. 
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Railway  Construction 


Railway  Financial  News 
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El  P.\so  &  Southwestern. — This  company  will  erect  a  freight 
terminal  building,  160  ft.  by  990  ft,  in  El  Paso,  Tex.  The 
structure  will  be  one  story  high,  of  brick  construction  with  con- 
crete foundation,  and  will  cost  approximately  $250,000.  The 
building  will  be  sub-divided  so  as  to  provide  for  an  inbound 
freight  house  60  ft.  by  420  ft.,  an  outbound  freight  house  30  ft.  by 
420  ft.,  an  office  50  ft.  by  132  ft.,  an  agent's  office  20  ft.  by  30 
ft.,  and  a  current  record  room  20  ft.  by  60  ft.  Contracts  will 
be  awarded  in  the  near  future. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  will  make  extensive  im- 
provements in  its  mechanical  terminal  at  Clinton,  111.  A  23-stall 
roundhouse  will  be  extended,  and  covered  with  a  new  roof,  and 
new  engine  pits  will  be  built,  including  a  driver  drop  pit  and  a 
front  truck  drop  pit.  In  addition  to  general  renovation  of  the 
present  facilities  there  will  be  a  roundhouse  foreman's  office; 
a  power  house  40  ft.  by  110  ft.,  with  brick  walls,  steel  roof 
trusses  and  tile  roofs,  concrete  coal  bin  and  72-in.  by  17S-ft. 
reinforced  concrete  chimney;  a  500-ton  reinforced  concrete  coal 
chute ;  a  brick  sand  drying  house ;  and  a  standard  wet  sand  bin. 
There  will  also  be  some  increase  to  the  mechanical  equipment 
of  the  power  plant.  The  entire  cost  of  the  improvements  is 
estimated  at  $250,000. 

K.\NSAs  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. — This  company,  under  its 
new  management,  plans  to  begin  the  construction  of  its  long- 
delayed  branch  line  from  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  to  Del  Rio,  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  120  miles.  The  grading  for  this  ex- 
tension has  already  been  completed,  and  only  the  consent  of  the 
state  of  Texas  remains  to  be  obtained  before  rails  will  be  laid. 
The  branch  to  Del  Rio  will  connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific. 
It  is  planned  by  the  Mexican  government  to  resume  construction 
at  an  early  date  of  the  branch  line  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico,  which  runs  from  Allende,  Mexico,  to  Las  Vacas,  just 
opposite  Del  Rio.  A  bridge  will  be  erected  across  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient 
and  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  thus  forming  a  new  rail 
gateway  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Nevada  Railroads. — The  Nevada  legislature  has  granted  a 
franchise  to  Walter  E.  Trent,  Reno,  Nev.,  for  the  construction 
of  a  steam  line  from  Ely,  Nev.,  to  Mina  or  Basalt,  or  to  a  con- 
venient point  on  the  Tonopah  &  Goldfield.  This  road  is  to 
serve  principally  a  large  smelter  which  is  to  be  built  in  Tybo. 
The  combined  cost  of  the  road  and  smelter  will  be  approximately 
$4,000,000. 

New  York  Central. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  John  W. 
Cooper  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  building  an  enginehouse  with 
turntable  and  annex  buildings,  in  the  freight  yards  at  Garden- 
ville,  N.  Y.  The  work  calls  for  putting  up  a  structure  35  ft. 
high,  100  ft.  wide  and  500  ft.  long,  with  concrete  foundations,  and 
brick  and  timber  super-structure.  The  approximate  cost  of  the 
work  will  be  $150,000. 

Southern  Railway. — Work  will  be  begun  at  once  on  the 
construction  of  26.2  miles  of  double  track  on  the  Cincinnati- 
Chattanooga  line  of  the  Southern  Railway  System.  Contracts 
have  already  been  let  for  grading  between  Moreland,  Ky.,  and 
South  Fork,  8.7  miles;  Helenwood,  Tenn.,  and  Robbins,  6.4 
miles,  and  Huffman  and  Lancing,  11.1  miles.  The  work  between 
Huffman  and  Lancing  will  include  the  elimination  of  tunnel 
No.  17,  1,250  ft.  long. 

Union  Pacific. — This  company  has  begun  construction  of  the 
new  combination  freight  and  passenger  depot  recently  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Hordville,  Neb.  The  new  structure  will  be  one  story 
high,  24  ft.  wide  by  78  ft.  long,  and  of  frame  construction.  The 
company's  forces  will  do  this  work. 

Western  Pacific. — This  company  has  taken  over  the  Nevada, 
California  &  Oregon,  and  will  appropriate  $450,000  for  improv- 
ing the  line  from  Reno,  Nev.,  to  Chilcoot,  Cal.  This  work  will 
be  done  by  company  forces. 


CiiiCACio,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— Stockholders  have  been  sum- 
moned to  a  special  meeting  June  21  to  vote  on  authorizing 
an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  from  $75,000,000  to  $140,000,000. 
All  the  new  stock  will  be  preferred,  and  $30,000,000  of  it  will 
be  entitled  to  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  annually,  and 
the  remainder  to  dividends  of  6  per  cent  annually.  Sharehold- 
ers will  also  be  asked  to  amend  the  articles  of  consolidation 
by  authorizing  cumulative  voting. 

Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama. — The  Federal  Court  at  Pensacola  has 
appointed  F.  E.  Dewey,  of  Boston,  operating  receiver,  and 
P.  D.  Beall,  of  Pensacola,  co-receiver,  of  the  property,  in 
equity  proceedings  brought  by  creditors. 

Illinois  Central. — See  comments  on  the  annual  report  for  the 
calendar  year   1916  elsewhere    in   this    issue. 

Missouri  Pacific. — The  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commission 
has  authorized  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  issue  $98,273,942  first 
refunding  and  general  mortgage  bonds.  Proceeds  from  the 
bonds  will  be  used  in  the  reorganization  of  the  railroad.  The 
authorization  was  held  up  by  the  commission  until  the  reor- 
ganized company  agreed  to  take  over  and  operate  the  Madison 
branch,  service  on  which  it  had  planned  to  discontinue. 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago.— Henry  Tatnall,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  finance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
has  issued  the  following  statement : 

"There  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement  that  the  corporate 
surplus  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  is  to  be 
capitalized.     No  such  step  has  even  been  in  contemplation. 

"While  the  details  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  security 
issues  of  the  company  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  worked  out, 
it  is  possible  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  proposal  which  is 
being  formulated  for  submission  to  the  stockholders. 

"In  the  first  place  the  primary  purpose  of  the  plan  is  simply 
to  define  more  carefully  the  question  of  the  relative  rights  of 
the  holders  of  the  two  classes  of  stock  at  present  outstanding, 
namely,  the  guaranteed  special  stock  and  the  regular  guar- 
anteed stock.  For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  convert  these 
two  issues,  par  for  par,  into  two  new  issues  to  be  known,  re- 
spectively, as  common  and  preferred,  differing  in  no  other 
particulars  than  these,  from  the  present  outstanding  stock. 

"There  has  always  been  a  question  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
two  classes  of  stockholders  to  participate  in  a  fund  of 
$1,300,000,  which  existed  prior  to  the  lease  in  1869.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  settle  this  matter  by  first  applying  this  fund  to  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  incident  to  the  proposed  change  in 
the  two  issues  of  stock,  as  above  outlinexl,  and,  second,  by  per- 
mitting the  balance  of  the  fund  to  be  distributed  to  both  classes 
of  stockholders  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  other 
than  the  Pennsylvania  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, these  companies  having  waived  their  rights  to  partici- 
pation therein. 

"As  soon  as  all  details  are  finally  arranged  the  entire  plan 
will  be  submitted  to  the  stockholders  and  their  approval  asked. 
A  meeting  will  be  called  for  this  purpose  at  an  early  date, 
not  as  yet  determined." 

Tidewater  &  Western.— Judge  William  A.  Moneure  in  the 
Chancery  Court  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  appointed  Langbourne 
M.  Williams  receiver  of  this  road,  which  operates  between 
Bermuda,  Va.,  and  Farmville,  a  distance  of  93  miles. 


English  Channel  Tunnel  Project.— New  York  capitalists 
have  made  inquiries  recently  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel  under  the  English  Channel.  The  experience  gained  in 
driving  the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers  would 
not  be  neglected  in  a  venture  such  as  has  been  proposed  by 
statesmen  of  England  and  France.  The  latest  advices  from 
London  are  to  the  effect  that  the  tunnel  will  surely  be  built  after 
the  war  is  over,  but  that  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  begin  this 
work  at  the  present  time.  Estimates  of  the  cost  run  from 
$80,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY— SIXTYSEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

REPORT   OF   TIIK    HOARD   OF    DIRECTORS 

"^"n-u^^  1^^°'^''''°'''^/*  °^  ^^^   Illinois  Central   Railroad  Company 

Ihe   Interstate  Commerce  Commission   having  issued   an  order   un 
of    November    24,    1916,    directing    all    common    carriers    to    submit    .^i.^.. 
thereafter  covering  the  period  of  twelve  months  ending  December  31st;  th 
Board   of   Directors  concluded   to   change   the   fiscal   year  of  your   Compan' 
to    conform    therewith     and    accordingly    submit    herewith    a    report    of    its 
operations  and  affairs  for  the  year  ended   December  31,   1916- 
The  number  of  miles  operated  (in   June  30,   1916,  was       .  4  766  93 

On   Tuiy  1,   1916,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  mileage  due'to  the     ' 
relocation  of  junction  point  at  Memphis  Junction,  Miss  ,  of 


ider  date 
reports 


income    s>tatcinent    w;hich    includes    revenues,    expenses,    taxes,    nonoperatine 
income,    a.d    deductions   from    income    for    one   year    for   each    of    the    two 

REVENUES 

The  operating  revenues  during  the  current  year  aggregated  $73  740  266  32 

$9,93ra:fo',   :r'ls?7''?2^°/e'nf.'    '"    '''    P-ecedinf  ye\r,^''af  i^^effe^'^o^f 


.03 


4,766.96 


22 


.77 


Less:  On  July  1,  1916,  decrease  in  mileage  due  to  change  of 
junction   switch   at   Decatur,   III 

On  October  IS,  1916,  track  was  abandoned  and '  taken 
up  at  figertail,  Tenn 4g 

Decrease  in  mileage  due  to   various  remeasurements.  ! .  .  !   .07 

The  number  of  miles  operated  on  December  31,   1916,  was 4  766  19 

The   average   miles   of  road   operated   during  the  six  months  ended 

December  31,   1916,   were    4  766.47 

The  average  miles  of  road  operated  during  the  calendar  year  were!   4,766.79 

INCOME 
There   is   submitted   below   the    income   account   of   your    Company    for   the 
years   ended    December   31,    1916,   and    1915. 

In   order  to   present   a   comparable   statement   for   the   two   years,    the   non- 
operating  income  has  been  restated,  as  explained  on  the  succeeding  page. 

Increase+ 

1916  

Average     miles     operated 

during    year     4,766.79 

Railway  operating  revenues: 
Freight      (including     bridge 
tolls      and      miscellaneous 

freight)     $5,3,3-'5,517.13 

Passenger  (including  biidge 
tolls  and  miscellaneous 
passenger)      14,435,403.96 


1915 
4,767.42 


Decrease- 
0.63 


$45,992,467.55     +$7,333,049.58 


Mail 


1,256.084.65 


Express    2,077,453.35 


Other   passenger   train. 

Other  transportation    

Incidental  and  joint   facility 


507,077.06 

905,909.53 

1,232,820.64 


12,864,700.77 

1,103,345.41 

1,551,419.72 

463,044.49 

868,321.19 

960,780.09 


+   1,570,703.19 


152,739.24 
526.033.63 

44,032.57 

37,588.34 

272,040.55 


Total     railway 
revenues 


operatinji 


73,740,266.32       63,804,079.22     +  9,936,187.10 


9,491.070.36 

+ 

430,585.91 

14,970,410.38 

+ 

2,010,584.78 

1,232,749.18 

+ 

70,494.90 

21,446,631.76 

+ 

1,106,371.81 

352,385.98 

+ 

72.978.03 

1,713,794.62 

+ 

134,544.60 

Railway  operating  expenses: 
Maintenance     of     way     and 

structures    9,921,656.27 

Maintenance  of  equipment.  16,980,995.16 

Traffic    1,303,244.08 

Transportation     22,553,003.57 

Miscellaneous   operations...  425,364.01 

General   1,848,339.22 

Transportation     for     invest- 
ment—Cr Cr.   189,452.8-1     Cr.  187,100.63     — 

Total     railway     operating 

expenses 52,843,149.47 

Net  revenue  from  railway 

operations     20,897,1 16.85 

Railway   tax    accruals 4,116,065.26 

Uncollectible  railway  revenues  21,812.59 


2,352.21 


49,019,941.65     +  3,823,207.82 


Railway  operating  income  16,759,239.00 
Nonoperating  income    11,256,911.42 

Gross    income    28,016,150.42 

Deductions  from  gross  income   12,147,867.67 

Net_  income    : 15,868,282.75 

Disposition   of   net   income: 
Income    applied    to    sinking 

and  other   reserve   funds.         114,125.00 
Income  appropriated  for  in 

vestment    in    physical 

inoperty    46.664.72 


14,784,137.57 

3,268,938.38 

22,966.10 

11,492,233.09 
8,296.372.06 

19,788.605.15 
11,878,664.89 


+  6,112,979.28 

+  847,126.88 

—  1,153.51 

+  5.267,005.91 

+  2,960,539.36 

+  8,227,545.27 

+  269,202.78 


7,909,940.26     +  7,958,342.49 


110,025.00     + 


46,027.77     + 


4,100.00 


636.95 


Total     appropriations 
income     


ot 


160,789.7: 


156,052.77     + 


4,736.95 


Income  balance  transferred  to 

credit  of  profit  and  loss 15,707,493.03  7,753,887.49     +   7,953,605.54 

It  has  heretofore  been  the  practice  to  take  into  account  in  the  month 
of  June  each  year  the  dividends  on  Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  Railroad  Com- 
pany Capital  Stock  and  the  interest  on  the  Louisville,  New  Orleans  & 
Texas  Railway  Company  Second  Mortgage  Income  Bonds  owned  by  your 
company,  such  dividends  and  interest  representing  the  surplus  of  the 
Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  and  the  Yazoo  &'  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  (Company,  respectively,  for  the  entire  year.  Provided  such 
dividends  and  interest  had  been  declared  semi-annually  instead  of  annually, 
the  income  of  your  corrpany  from  these  sources  from  July  1.  1914,  to 
December  31,   1916,  by  six  months  periods  would  have  been  as  follows: 

Six  months  ended  December   31,    1914 $1,142,196.90 

"      Tune  30,1915 809,169.35 

"       December  31,   1915 1,758,919.29 

"       Tune  30,1916 1,059,459.21 

"      t)ecember  31,   1916 2.790,290.00 

In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  reporting  year  from  June  30th  to 
December  31st,  the  actual  income  account  for  the  year  ended  December  31. 
1916,  as  reflected  bv  the  (Company's  books  and  shown  in  Table  No.  2. 
includes  dividends  and  interest  for  the  last  three  six  months'  periods,  there 
having  been  taken  into  account  in  the  month  of  June,  1916,  dividends  and 
intercut  for  the  full  year  ended  June  30,  1916.  and  in  the  month  of 
December.  1916,  the  income  from  the  same  source  for  the  six  months  ended 
Decemtier  31,  r916.  The  income  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  as 
shown  in  the  same  table,  likewise  included  the  income  for  the  year  ended 
June   30.   1915,  as  shown  by  the  first   two   items  listed  above. 

In  stating  the  comparable  income  account  on  the  preceding  page,  the  last 
two  amounts  were  included  in  the  nonoperating  income  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1916,  and  the  second  and  third  items  were  similarly  treated 
for  the  vear   ended   December   31.    lOlS.   thus  making  a  correct  comparable 


•.nH    1, „«!,„,.       Tu      •     ^^^   """l^   marked   increases   were   in   bituminous   coal 
and    lumbei.      There    was   a    substantial   increase    in    the    freight    revenue   on 

onlv"r  mndlrtt'*  ^°"*^^^"  ""^^  ''^  '^'  Company.     The  wes?e?nlin«  showed 
only   a   moderate   increase   in    revenue. 


with  second 


revenue,  the  western  lines  participated~'in"the"incrc"a'se"to"r moderate  extent 

wil'rfeTund"  in'Tab?/No""2'°    '''*'''""   °'    ''''''''   ''"^   ''^^^^"^^■-    *"*^^ 
EXPENSES 
The    o.Pf'ating    expenses    amounted   to    $52,843,149.47    this    year,    as   com- 
pared   with    $49,019,941.63    last   year,   an   increase   of   $3,823,207.82.   or   7  80 

per  cent. 

MAINTENANCE    OF   WAY   AND    STRUCTURES 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structure  expenses  amounted  to  $9,921,656.27 
being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $430,585.91,  or  4.54  per  cent! 
Ihe  increase  was  largely  due  to  greater  outlays  for  maintenance  of  station, 
ottice   and   shop  buildings,    fuel  and   water   plants,   and    expenditures  incident 

J  f,  ^^''1?"'"^"*^°*  ^'^^'  bridges  with  masonry  structures  between  63rd 
and  67th  Streets,  Chicago.  Other  factors  contributing  to  the  increase  in 
expenses  were  increased  rates  of  wages  paid  section  men  and  increased 
'^^°y,  °*,"?,^*erial   used   in   maintenance  of   way   and   structure   work. 

Ihe  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  renewals  made  during  the 
six  months  ended  December  31,  1916,  the  cost  of  which  was  charged  to 
operating   expenses: 

1,060,806  cross  ties  were  renewed,  being  equivalent  to  342.10  miles  of  con- 
tinuous track,  or  4.55  per  cent  of  all  ties  in  track,  including  sidings. 

14.04  miles  of  track  were  relaid  with  new  steel  and  4.64  miles  with 
hand  steel  rail,  replacing  rail  of  the  same  weight. 

4,875  lineal  feet  of  pile  and  timber  bridges  were  replaced  by  embank- 
ments. 

547  lineal  feet  of  iron  and  990  feet  of  concrete  pipe  culverts  were  in- 
stalled. 

404   miles   of  ballasted   track   were   repaired  or   renewed   to   restore   the 
track  to  its  original  standard. 

Data  relating  to  work,  the  cost  of  which  was  charged  wholly  or  in  part 
to  Road  and  Equipment,"  will  be  found  on  page  10  of  this  report,  under 
the  caption   "Physical   Changes." 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EQUIPMENT 
The  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  equipment  amounted  to  $16,980.- 
995.16,  being  $2,010,584.78,  or  13.43  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year.  The  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  large  increase  in  cost  of  making 
repairs,  and  in  part  to  heavier  charges  for  depreciation  and  retirements  of 
freight-train  cars.  Important  elements  in  the  increased  cost  of  repairs  were 
increased  rates  of  wages  paid  shopmen,  and  substantial  advances  in  prices 
paid   for  practically  all  material   entering  into   equipment   repairs. 

Depreciation  charges  for  equipment  were  $2,974,901.29  this  year,  an  in- 
crease ever  last  year  of  $769,689.65. 

During  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1916,  92  engines  received 
general  repairs  and  207  received  thorough  repairs.  During  the  same  period 
56  passenger-train  cars  were  given  heavy  repairs  and  269  were  given  medium 
repairs. 

The  average  mileage  per  serviceable  locomotive   for  the  year   was   29.081 
miles.     The  average  age  of  locomotives  was  12.25  years,  of  revenue  freight- 
train  cars  9.68  years,  and  of  passenger-train  cars  14.70  years. 
TRAFFIC  EXPENSES 
Traffic   expenses  amounted   to   $1,303,244.08,   an   increase   for   the   year   of 
$70,494.90,    or    5.72    per    cent. 

TRANSPORTATION  EXPENSES 
Transportation  expenses  were  $22,553,003.57,  an  increase  of  $1,106, 371. 81. 
or  5.16  per  cent.  Additional  benefits  have  been  secured  from  the  use  of 
superheated  locomotives  of  greater  tractive  power,  resulting  in  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  train  load.  Increases  in  wages  were  granted  various 
classes  of  employes  in  the  transportation  department,  and  the  price  paid  for 
fuel   and   other   supplies   substantially   increased. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OPERATIONS 
Expenses  for   miscellaneous   operations  amounted   to   $425,364.01,   being  an 
increase  of  $72,978.03.  or  20.71  per  cent. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES 
General  expenses  amounted  to  $1,848,339.22,  an  increase  of  $134,544.60, 
or  7.85  per  cent.  The  greater  portion  of  this  increase  was  due  to  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  the  Company's  physical  property 
being  made  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  an  Act  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads. 

TAXES 
The  amount  of  taxes  for  the  year  was  $4,116,065.26,  an  increase  of 
$847,126.88,  or  25.91  per  cent.  There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  charter  tax  paid  the  State  of  Illinois  on  account  of  increased 
gross  receiiits  on  the  charter  line.  Taxes  on  non-charter  and  leased  lines  in 
practically  all  states  were  materially  greater,  due  in  some  instances  to  in- 
creased levy  rates  and  assessments,  and  in  other  cases  to  increased  gross 
receipts.  There  was  also  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  federal  income 
tax.  due  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  September  8,  1916,  providing  for 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  corporations  from  one  per  cent 
to  two  per  cent  of  the  surplus  for  the  year,  and  also  to  the  increased  amount 
of  the  surplus  taxable. 

FINANCIAL 

The  general  balance  sheet.  Table  No.  4,  reflects  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Company  on  December  31,   1916.  as  compared  with  June  30,  1916. 

The  comments  which  follow  with  reference  to  Capital  Stock  and  Funded 
Debt,  Securities  Owned.  Insurance  and  Other  Funds,  Road  and  Equipment, 
and  Physical  Changes,  are  confined  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  six   months   ended   December   31,    1916. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  AND  FUNDED  DEBT 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  Capital  Stock.  „   .,        , 

Under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,   $2,000,000.00  Illinois  Central    Railroad 
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Company  First  l.ieu  Kiiiiipineiu  Uomls  were  delivered  to  the  Trustee  and 
cancelled.  Tlieie  were  also  surrendered  to  the  Trustee  for  cancellation 
$240,000.00  of  these  bonds  in  connection  with  the  retirement  of  equipment 
covered  by  the  mortgage. 

There  were  retired  and  cancelled  under  the  terms  of  the  respective  Trust 
Agreements  Illinois  Central  Kquipment  Trust  Certificates,  Series  "A,"  $400,- 
000.00;  Series  "11,"  $175,000.00;  Series  "C,"  $99,000.00;  and  Series  "D."' 
$95,000.00. 

SECURITIES  OWNED 
The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Vallev  Railroad  Company,  in  liquidation  of  in- 
debtedness for  improvements  made  to  its  property,  issued  and  turned  over 
to  this  Company  $174,000.00  of  its  Five  Per  Cent  Gold  Improvement  Bonds. 
There  was  received  from  the  Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company 
$2,521,116.18  of  that  Company's  Four  Per  Cent  Debenture  Bonds,  in  pay- 
ment for  advances  made  to  that  Company  from  time  to  time  for  additions 
and  betterments  to   its   property. 

$16,500.00  Iowa  Falls  &  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  Seven  Per  Cent 
Honds,  maturing  in   1917,  were  purchased. 

$35,000.00  of  Chicago,  St.  I.ouis  &  New  Orleans  Railroad  Company 
Kquipment  Trust  Certificates,  Series  "A,"  owned  by  the  Company  matured 
an(l   were   redeemed. 

The  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Railway  Comi>any  redeemed  $12,500.00  par 
value  of   its   Five  Per  Cent   Debenture   Bonds  maturing  August   1,   1916. 

$53,000.00  par  value  of  The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company 
Five  Per  Cent  Gold  Improvement  Bonds  were  transferred  to  the  Insurance 
Fund,   and   $29,000.00   par  value  were   sold. 

ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT 
There  was  expended  during  the  six  months  ended  December  31,   1916,  for 
Road    and    Equipment    (including    improvements    on    leased    and    subsidiary 
companies'    properties)    $4,417,471.82. 

The   following  is  a  classified  statement  of  these  expenditures: 

Advances  for 

Improve-    Additions  and 

Additions  and        ments       Betterments 

Betterments      on  Leased       to  Lines  of 

ON  Owned         Railway         Subsidiary 

Road-  Lines  Property        Companies 

Engineering   , $      40,606.07     $  930.41     $      19,422.32 

Land     for     transportation     pur- 

noses 112,265.08  6,952.12     Cr.    7,531.18 

Grading    175,106.69  2,777.38  77,348.21 

Tunnels  and  subways. 20,746.69  

Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts.  ..       149,982.92  46.70  179,074.48 

Ties       .    58,588.62  1,318.25  37,601.98 

Rails        111,007.74  2,662.63  123,486.72 

Other  track  material 108,001.52  559.20  123,360.92 

Ballast 66,574.12  753.41  19,720.54 

Track  laying  and  surfacing 120,495.74  2,374.08  72,453.65 

Right  of  way  fences 5,373.15  224.31  6,815.18 

Snow  and  sand  fences  and  cnow- 

sheds   8.57  123.95 

Crossings   and    signs 51,008.15  14,371.92  18,610.77 

Station  and  office  buildings 422,233.57  1,841.68  40,745.79 

Roadway  buildings 6,882.91  l^?^^9^ 

Water   stations    45.170.37  '^^'SfH! 

Fuel  stations   17.632.17  ,  J'l?0-?f 

Shops  and  enginehouses 121,918.82  100,550.66 

Grain  elevators   1,662.09  H'^^?-Ji 

Wharves  and  docks 23.28 2,^23.79 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  .  8,843.66  276.56  1,683.25 

Signals   and    interlockers 17,862.34  382.16  237,984.38 

Power    plant    buildings 163.69  4,898.96 

Power  transmission   systems.  ...  16.10  

Power  distribution  systems 1 ,141.45  '     

Power  line  poles  and  fixtures.  . .  78.30  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Miscellaneous   structures    Cr.    1,333.38 ••  Acic 

Paving    12,603.76  Cr.       585.35 

Roadway   machines    167.47  vJx^oi 

Roadway  small  tools ••  2,006.90 

Assessments  for  public  improve-  ^^,  „„  ^^^n^i, 

ments 28,163.58     Cr.       641.89  34,606.13 

Other   expenditures— Road    ....        45,877.78  444.50  1?'425.06 

Shop   machinery    3,724.28  47,496.59 

Power   plant   machinery ..  1,046.86    ■         ....... 

Covered  by 
Equipment 
Trust 
Equipment:  Series  "D" 

Steam    locomo- 

^tives ..$      45,799.39        $563,748.07  i- $284,825.83 

Freight    train  ' 

cars     Cr.  19,871.01  Ct.  491.983.03  ........ 

Passenger      train 

cars .    ......  936,028.41  ........ 

Work    equipment. 24,241.19  

General: 

Organization     ex-  _ 

Cr.       120.04 

20.81  


8,112.39 


penses 
Law    ... 


$      23,928.38  $  2,785.699.61     $      35,153.38  $  1,572,690.45 


The  following  shows  the  amount  advanced  during  the  six  months  ended 
December  31,  1916,  to  each  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  these  amounts 
being  included  in  total  advances  shown  in  Table  No.  6  of  this  report: 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans  R.  R $1,222,487.43 

Canton,  Aberdeen  &  Nashville  R.  R J?'?o,„? 

Dubuque  .<t  Sioux  City  R.  R „  •'^°'  eT^n 

Batesville  Southwestern  R.  R <-r-        ,^Vj" 

Bloomington   Southern  R.   R   312.98 

Total  $1,572,690.45 

PHYSICAL  CHANGES 

The    following  iv   a   summary  of   the   more   important   improvements,   the 
cost  of  which  was  charged  wholly  or  in  part  to  Road  and  Equipment,  during 
the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1916. 
ROADWAY  .'VND  STRUCTURES: 

There  were  135.15  miles  of  track  laid  with  90-pound  new  steel  rail,  and 
39.88  miles  of  track  relaid  with  second-hand  steel  rail,  all  of  which  replaced 
rail  of  lighter  pattern. 

Thirty-three  new  industrial  sidings  were  built  or  extended,  resulting  in  a 
not  addition  of  2.21  miles,  after  allowing  for  industrial  tracks  taken  up. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  new  Company  sidings  were  built  or  ex- 
tended, a  net  addition  for  the  six  months  period  of  40.02  miles.  Included 
in   these    sidings   were   additions   to    freight    yard    facilities    of   6.86   miles   ot 


track  at  Ccntralia,  111.,  5.16  miles  at  Clinton,  111.,  1.68  miles  at  Frecport,  111 
2.13  miles  at  Nonconnah  Yard,  Tenn.,  1.55  miles  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and'  2.85 
miles  at   McConib,   Miss. 

The  elevation  of  tracks  through  Cicero,  111.,  was  completed.  Grade  cross- 
ing elimination  work  between  79th  and  116lh  Streets,  Chicago,  111.,  and  the 
elevation  ol   tracks  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  arc  in  progress. 

For  the  purpose  of  grade  reduction  and  elimination  of  curves  the  con- 
struction of  a  rut-off  on  the  Effingham  District  between  Effingham,  111.,  and 
Evers,  111.,  4.15  miles  in  length,  and  involving  the  abandonment  of  4.36 
miles  of  the  present  main  track,  was  undertaken  and  nearly  completed  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Bridges  on  the  Mattoon  District  were  strengthened  so  as  to  permit  the  use 
of  heavier  engines  on  this  line.  The  renewal  of  bridges  over  street  cross- 
ings between  63rd  and  67th  Streets,  Chicago,  111.,  is  in  progress. 

The  lining  of  the  Peterson  Tunnel  at  Unionville,  Ind.,  was  commenced 
during  the  period. 

The  work  of  installing  electric  interlocking  plants  is  in  progress  at  PuU- 
.-nan  Junction,   111.,  and   Rockport,   Ky. 

The  construction  of  a  subway  at  College  Avenue,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  was 
commenced. 

A  new  office  and  depot  building  at  63rd  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  is  being 
constructed.  The  construction  of  a  new  passenger  station  at  Mattoon,  111., 
was  commenced.  A  new  station  building  at  Nashua,  la.,  was  constructed, 
and  station  buildings  were  enlarged  at  Palestine,  111.,  Rockford,  111.,  Cecilia. 
Ky.,  Ripley,  Tenn.,  and  Wesson,  Miss.  Combination  passenger  and  freight 
stations  were  constructed  at  Raleigh,  111.,  and  Argyle,  Wis.  A  new  freight 
house  was  constructed  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  extensions  made  to  the 
existing  freight  houses  at  Freeport,  111.,  and   Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Water  stations  were  improved  at  Christopher,  111.,  Herrin.  111.,  Pekin, 
111.,  Ullin,  111.,  Fordham  Yard,  Chicago,  111.,  .Jackson,  Tenn.,  Dawson 
Springs,  Ky.,  Hernando,  Miss.,  Durant,  Miss.,  and  Stuyvesant  Docks,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

New  100,000  gallon  steel  water  tanks  were  erected  at  Assumption,  111., 
Hawthorne,  111.,  Carbondale,  III,  Champaign,  111.,  Bloomington,  111.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  Kentwood,  La.  The  erection  of  a  new  150,000  gallon  steel 
tank  at  Matteson,  111.,  and  of  100,000  gallon  tanks  at  Kankakee,  111.,  Mt. 
Pulaski,  111.,  and  Webster  City,  la.,  was  commenced.  A  new  50,000  gallon 
wooden  tank  was  erected  at  West,  Miss.,  and  a  second-hand  wooden  tank 
of   100,000   gallon   capacity   installed  at  Winona,   Miss. 

New  coaling  plants  were  constructed  at  Assumption,  111.,  Hart,  111.,  Water- 
loo, la.,  and  Cecilia,  Ky.,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  at  Effingham, 
111.,   was  undertaken  and  practically  completed  at  the  close  of  the  period. 

The  construction  of  new  mechanical  facilities  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  con- 
sisting of  a  round  house,  office  building,  machine  shop,  power  house,  paint 
shop  and  turntable,  was  begun.  Extensive  improvements  were  made  to  the 
mechanical  facilities  at  Burnside  Shops  and  27th  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
at  Central   City,    Ky. 

A  new  85-foot  turntable  was  installed  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  second- 
hand turntables  were  installed  at  Onawa,  la.,  LeRoy,  111.,  and  Golconda, 
111.,   replacing  worn   out  turntables  of  light  and  obsolete   design. 

The  installation  of  block  signals  at  Unionville,  Ind.,  was  completed.  The 
block  signal  work  between  Munger  and  Coleman,  111.,  is  in  progress.  Block 
signals  are  being  installed  at  various  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
Divisions,  and,  upon  completion  of  the  work,  the  line  between  Chicago,  111., 
and  New  Orleans,  La.,  will  be  completely  block  signalled.  During  the  past 
six  months  there  were  added  143.5  track  miles  of  automatic  block  signals, 
which,  with  the  trackage  previously  equipped,  makes  a  total  of  1,700  miles 
of  protected  track  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

6,300  lineal  feet  of  permanent  bridges  and  trestles  were  constructed, 
replacing  pile  and  timber  bridges,  trestles  and  embankments. 

312  lineal  feet  of  permanent  Ijridges  and  trestles,  and  13,582  lineal  feet 
of  pile  and  timber  bridges  and  trestles,  were  rebuilt  or  replaced  by  embank- 
ments. 

24  miles  of  track  were  ballasted  or  reballasted  and  brought  up  to  present 
standard. 

EQUIPMENT: 

Twenty  Pacific  type  passenger  engines  were  added  during  the  past  six 
months.  Two  locomotives  were  retired,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  eighteen 
locomotives  for  the  period,  and  an  increase  of  785,547  pounds  in  tractive 
power.  Two  Pacific  and  one  Atlantic  type  passenger  engines  were  con- 
verted into  superheated  engines. 

Fifty-twc  new  passenger-train  cars  were  added,  and  eighty-one  refrigerator 
cars  were  equipped  with  passenger  trucks  and  transferred  from  freight  to 
passenger  equipment  classification,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  cars  added  during  the  six  months  ended  December  31st.  Three  postal 
cars  heretofore  reported  as  owned  jointly,  three  mail  and  express  cars,  and 
two  old  coaches  in  mixed  train  service,  were  retired  from  the  equipment 
list,  resulting  in  a  net  increase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  passenger- 
train  cars. 

Three  hundred  new  freight-train  cars  were  added,  and  six  hundred  and 
nineteen  were  sold,  destroyed  or  transferred  to  other  service,  making  a  net 
decrease  of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  cars  during  the  six  months  period. 

Three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  cars  were  rebuilt  during 
the  six  months  period.  The  average  capacity  of  cars  owned  on  December 
31st  was  41.76  tons,  as  compared  with  41.69  tons  on  June  30th,  and  the 
total  capacity  of  cars  was  2,559,290  tons  as  against  2,567,570  tors. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  activity  iii  practically  all  lines  of  business, 
the  traffic  of  your  Company  surpassed  in  volume  that  of  any  previous  like 
period  in  its  history.  These  unusual  conditions  were  not  only  reflected  in 
the  increased  revenues  of  the  Company  during  the  year,  but  also  affected 
the  expenses  adversely  in  that  the  prices  of  practically  all  material  entering 
into  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  your  properties  were  greatly  in- 
creased. There  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in  the  amounts  paid  for  taxes 
this  year,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  . 

The  policy  followed  in  recent  years  of  steadily  improving  the  standard 
of  your  road  and  equipment  enabled  the  management  to  take  care  of  the 
largely  increased  traffic  mor*'  successfully  and  with  greater  economy  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  As  an  illustration  of  the  increased 
efficiency  due  to  the  introduction  of  more  powerful  equipment  ^and  the 
improvement  of  the  roadbed,  it  will  be  noted  in  Table  No.  12,  General 
Traffic  Results,"  that  the  average  tons  of  all  freight  carried  per  revenue 
freight  train  mile  has  increased  from  459.75  tons  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1912,  to  624.43  tons  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  each 
intervening  year  showing  a  steady  improvement  over  its  predecessor. 

On  December  31,  1916,  the  number  of  stockholders,  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  Company,  was  10,025  as  compared  with  10,697  on  June  30, 
1916.  ,  -    ,. 

The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  pay  rolls  at  the  close  of  tne  year  was 
543,  and  the  amount  of  pensions  paid  during  the  year  was  $145,999.84,  an 
increase  of  $8,822.22  as  compared  with  last  year.  _  «     „      i 

It   affords   the    Board   pleasure   to   express   its    appreciation   to   the   otJicers      \ 
and  employes   for  their  loyal   and  efficiept  service   during  the  past  year. 

Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  n*  .„  ,   w 

C.   H.   Markham, 

President. 
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One    of    the    relatively    minor,    but    by    no    means    small, 
sources   of   waste    in   railway   operation   is   the   dining   car 
...  ,  service.     Most  railways  claim  to  lose 

Waste    in  money  on  this   service,   and   doubtless 

Railway    Dining     they  do.     With  food  prices  so  high  as 
Car  Service  ^^^-^'  '^^^  ^^ow,  it  will  be  impossible  to 

avoid  increasing  the  loss  unless  there 
is  either  a  radical  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  food  served, 
or  the  adoption  of  some  other  equally  drastic  alternative.  The 
Railway  Age  Gazette  believes  that  the  increase  in  costs  should 
be  offset  rather  by  reductions  of  the  sizes  of  the  portions  of 
food  served  to  guests  than  by  increases  in  the  prices.  The 
fact  is,  that  on  practically  all  dining  cars  as  well  as  in  a 
majority  of  hotels,  most  of  the  portions  served  are  much  too 
large  for  the  average  person.  In  consequence,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  food  is  left  uneaten  and  is  thrown  out.  This  is 
economic  waste  of  the  most  flagrant  kind,  and  under  exist- 
ing conditions  the  railways  ought  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
countenance  it.  Why  continue,  for  example,  as  is  done  on 
most  dining  cars,  to  serve  salads  two  or  three  times  as  large 
as  the  average  person  will  eat,  and  then  make  the  guest  pay 
for  what  is  thrown  out  as  well  as  what  he  eats?  The  rail- 
ways, through  their  dining  car  service,  should  lead  in  a  re- 
form of  the  almost  criminal  a  la  carte  system  so  generally 
in  vogue  in  this  country,  by  which  food  prices  are  made  ex- 
cessive and  a  vast  quantity  of  food  is  wasted.  On  the  Euro- 
pean railways  the  table  d'hote  system  was  almost  universal 
before  the  war;  and  most  Americans  who  have  traveled 
in  Europe,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  will  tes- 
tify that  they  not  only  paid  less  for  what  they  got  in  the 
dining  cars  over  there  than  here,  but  that  they  liked  it  bet- 
ter than  what  they  get  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
part  of  our  railway  service  which  needs  drastic  refonnation 
more  than  our  dining  car  service. 


On  the  day  that  the  announcement  of  our  contest  on  Car 
Interchange  was  on  the-  press  the  Committee  on  Car  Service 
issued  an  order  setting  aside  a  num- 
ber of  the  rules  which  previously  had 
been  in  effect  governing  the  movement 
of  freight  cars  and  establishing  new 
ones.  Rather  than  making  the  contest 
obsolete,  this  drastic  revision  of  the  rules  made  it  all  the 
more  timely,  for  it  showed  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  rules 
and  of  their  enforcement  during  a  period  of  acute  congestion 


The  Contest 
on  Car  In- 
terchange 


and  car  shortage  and  the  necessity  for  a  careful  study  of 
this  problem.  The  present  rules  are  emergency  regulations 
intended  to  apply  only  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
it  is  realized  that  a  new  code  must  be  prepared  to  govern 
the  interchange  and  movement  of  cars  after  conditions  re- 
turn to  normal.  The  best  time  to  consider  such  rules  is 
when  the  experiences  which  caused  the  previous  ones  to 
break  down  are  fresh  in  mind.  Therefore,  we  call  this  con- 
test to  the  attention  of  railway  men  interested  in  this  problem 
and  solicit  their  co-operation  by  the  presentation  of  dis- 
cussions of  this  subject  which  will  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
the  rules  ultimately  adopted.  As  a  stimulus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  set  of  rules  a  railway  man  interested  in  this 
subject  authorizes  us  to  offer  a  prize  of  $50  for  the  best 
concrete  plan  of  car  interchange  between  railroads,  calcu- 
lated to  give  working  eifect  to  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  American  Railway  Association  that  each  road  is  en- 
titled to  the  possession  of  cars  equal  to  its  ownership.  The 
Railway  Age  Gazette  is  glad  to  offer  a  second  prize  of  $35 
for  the  next  best  paper  submitted  on  this  subject,  and  will 
also  pay  its  regular  space  rates  for  all  other  papers  which 
are  accepted  by  it  for  publication  and  printed.  All  papers 
to  be  entered  in  the  contest  on  car  interchange  should  be 
mailed  to  the  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  608  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  before  June  10. 


"Your  first  patriotic  duty — buy  a  Liberty  Bond/'  read.-,  the 

government's  slogan.     Your  next  patriotic  dut}-,  we  beg  leave 

13  to  add,  is  to  assist  your  employees  to 

""y  *  buy   a   Liberty   Bond.      A   number   of 

Liberty  railway   officers   have   emphasized   the 

Bond  ^'^^^   ^^^^^   "^^"   engaged   in  the   actual 

operation  and  maintenance  of  railway 
lines  will  ill  be  spared  from  their  present  positions  to  join 
the  fighting  forces.  The  operation  of  the  railways  they  say 
is  just  as  essential  for  the  success  of  our  arms  overseas  as 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  armies  that  will  soon  fight  beneath 
the  flag  of  France.  Railway  men,  however,  are  not  going 
to  be  content  in  the  consciousness  that  while  they  may  not 
be  officers  and  soldiers,  they  are  still  doing  a  big  part  in  help- 
ing their  country  in  this  crisis.  They  will  wish  to  do  more 
and  can  do  more.  And  one  of  the  things  that  with  proper 
assistance  they  will  want  and  will  be  able  to  do  is  to  sub- 
scribe to  Uncle  Sam's  Liberty  Loan.  But  railway  employees, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  capitalists.     For  them  to  subscribe  with- 
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out  a»i.'^t;iiui-  will  iu)l  1h'  easy.  .\11  honor  then  to  iIr-  Union 
racitk-,  the  Immo  and  other  roads  that  have  annouiucd  that 
tho\  will  help  tlu-ir  L'ni|)loyoi'S  buy  Lihcrty  Hond.s  on  the  in 
.staihuent  phm.  The  Union  Pacitic-,  according  to  Chairman 
R.  S.  I.ovett'.s  announcement  made  last  week,  will  make  sub- 
scription for  the  account  of  any  employee  on  re(|uest  for  bonds 
to  an  amount  not  cxcocding  25  per  cent  of  the  employee's 
Aearly  salary,  payments  to  bo  made  thereon  in  monthly  in- 
stallments of  10  per  cent  of  the  monthly  salary.  These  pay- 
ments will  be  deducted  from  the  wage  payments  and  the 
bond>  will  be  held  by  the  company  until  they  arc  paid  for, 
interest  being  charged  at  the  rate  of  .V/j  per  cent  or  at  the 
sanu'  rate  as  the  yield  on  the  l)()nds.  Other  roads  will  no 
cU;ulit  follow  suit,  for  they  can  do  a  tremendous  patriotic 
service  in  this  matter.  There  are  about  one  and  one-half 
million  men  employed  in  the  transportation  business,  and 
the}-  earn  about  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  yearly,  or 
four  million  dollars  daily.  I'hat  the  employees  will  be  will- 
ing and  ready  to  subscribe  if  they  are  properly  encouraged 
goes  without  question.  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Ivocomotive  Engineers,  in  effect  pledges  them 
to  that  when  he  says  "Railroad  workers,  and  especially  the 
men  in  the  train  service,  are  keen  to  do  their  bit  for  the  com- 
mon cause.  If  the  railroad  companies  will  provide  the  ma- 
chiner}-  of  payment  I  know  that  our  men  will  provide  the 
mone\."" 


LOCOMOTIVE  FEED  WATER  HEATING 

LJOW  often  is  it  realized  that  over  80  lb.  out  of  every  100 
lb.  of  coal  fired  on  a  locomotive,  while  the  engine 
is  working  steam,  is  wasted  through  the  exhaust  steam  and 
hot  gases  passing  out  through  the  stack ;  further,  that  of  this 
too  lb.,  only  between  six  and  seven  pounds  are  actually 
utilized  for  pulling  the  train.  When  the  locomotive  is  viewed 
in  this  light,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  inefficient  machine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is,  but  still  the  conditions  are  such  that  prac- 
tically and  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  as  efficient  as  many 
reciprocating  stationary  engines. 

There  are  opportunities,  however,  for  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  power  unit  and  the  Committee  on  Locomotive 
Feed  Water  Heating  of  the  Railway  Fuel  Association  has 
shown  in  its  report  how  some  of  this  80  lb.  wasted  through 
the  stack  can  be  reclaimed  by  preheating  the  feed  water.  The 
report  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  is  ver)^  com- 
plete and  one  of  the  best  reports  ever  presented  on  the  ad- 
A'antages  to  be  obtained  from  locomotive  feed  water  heating. 
Tlie  committee  has  shown  how  the  feed  water  may  be  heated 
by  both  the  exhaust  steam  and  waste  gas-  methods.  For 
maximum  economy,  the  feed  water  must  be  brought  from  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tank  to  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler  by  using  the  smallest  amount  of 
steam  directly  from  the  boiler  as  possible.  A  large  amount 
of  live  steam  is  required  where  the  injector  is  used,  and 
the  water  is  heated  to  about  160  deg.  by  the  steam  with  no 
economy  in  heat.  Therefore  in  this  case  the  saving  to  be 
made  by  preheating  with  the  wasted  heat  must  lie  be- 
tween the  heat  contained  in  the  water  at  160  deg.  and  the 
heat  in  the, water  when  it  is  raised  to  the  highest  tempera- 
ture the  feed  water  heater  is  susceptible  of  furnishing. 
Where  a  steam  driven  pump  is  used,  the  wasted  heat  can  start 
its  preheating  at  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tank. 
This  will  be  found  to  l^e  the  more  economical  thing  to  do,  as 
locomotive  feed  water  pumps  are  provided  that  will  pump 
five  and  six  times  as  much  water  per  pound  of  steam  as  the 
injector. 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint,  the  maximum  amount  of 
preheat  that  it  is  possible  to  add  to  the  feed  water  by  the  ex- 
haust steam  method  is  limited  to  the  temperature  of  the  ex- 
haust steam,  which  is  about  140  deg.  less  than  that  of  the 
tcmiierature   of  the  saturated   steam   in   the  boiler.      On   the 


(,(lici  hand,  ihe  IcinptTalure  (jf  the  gases  passing  out  through 
the  >ta(  k  being  from  ()()()  to  700  deg.,  is  over  200  deg.  higher 
than  the  temi)eralure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler.  However, 
there  is  about  three  times  as  much  heat  available  in  the  ex- 
haust steam  as  in  the  waste  gases  and  further,  the  heat  is 
abstracted  from  the  exhaust  steam  far  easier  than  it  is  from 
the  \yaste  gases  and  a  much  smaller  amount  of  heating  sur- 
face is  required  to  give  the  same  amount  of  ])reheat.  At  the 
present  time  both  methods  are  more  or  less  in  the  ex|)erimental 
stage.  The  exhaust  steam  method  is  being  rapidly  developed 
and  (lcvelo])ments  arc  planned  for  the  waste  gas  method. 
There  is  one  thing  assured,  and  that  is,  that  feed  water  heat- 
ing is  |)ractical,  and  that  it  is  the  next  important  refinement 
to  be  added  to  the  locomotive.  If  a  combination  exhaust 
steam  and  waste  gas  heater  is  found  practical  there  is  hardly 
a  question  but  that  savings  of  20  to  25  per  cent  or  more  may 
i)e  made.  Tests  so  far  have  shown  that  savings  over  10  per 
cent  may  be  expected  by  the  exhaust  heater  alone. 


RAILWAYS  REDUCE  ACCIDENTS  IN  SPITE  OF 
HEAVIER  TRAFFIC 

/CONSIDERING  the  abnormal  activity  of  freight  traffic 
^^  during  the  period  beginning  at  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year  1916,  the  railway  accident  record 
during  that  period  is  remarkable.  The  increase  in  freight 
traffic  in  1916  over  the  average  for  the  preceding  five  years 
was  22.7  per  cent,  and  though  ton-mileage  figures  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1917  are  not  available,  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  freight  traffic  in  those 
months  exceeded  that  in  any  of  the  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
preceding.  Yet  the  accident  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  quarter  including 
July,  August  and  September,  1916,  shows  that  there  were 
only  66  passengers  and  635  employees  killed  in  train  service 
accidents  in  these  three  months  of  1916,  a  decrease  of  39 
per  cent  in  fatalities  to  passengers  and  nearly  8  per  cent  in 
fatalities  to  employees,  as  compared  with  the  average  number 
of  casualties  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  five  years 
preceding. 

The  record  of  all  train-service  casualties  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1916,  moreover,  shows  almost  10  per  cent  less 
casualties  to  passengers  and  over  20  per  cent  less  casualties 
to  employees  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  five  years, 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  traffic.  Passenger  traf- 
fic did  not  increase  in  1916  over  the  preceding  years  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  freight  traffic,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
fluctuations  in  freight  traffic  have  even  a  more  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  accident  record  than  fluctuations  in  pas- 
senger traffic. 

The  average  number  of.  passengers,  emplox'ees  and  other 
persons  including  trespassers,  killed  in  the  three  months, 
July,  August  and  September  of  each  of  the  years  1911  to 
1915,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  table,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  each  class  killed  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1916, 
and  the  percentage  of  increase  which  the  number  of  each 
class  in  1916  is  of  the  average  for  the  preceding  five  years: 

Passengers  Employees  Other  Persons  Total 

Average    1911-1915     109                   689                    1,972  2,770 

1916     66                  635                  2,080  2,781 

Increase  or  decrease,  per  cent.D39.4                D7.8                      5.5  0.4 

Against  this  decrease  of  39.4  per  cent  in  number  of  pas- 
sengers killed  in  July,  August  and  September,  1916,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  for  ten  corresponding  months  of  the 
five  preceding  years,  there  appears  an  increase  of  5.5  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  other  persons  killed,  making  an  in- 
crease of  0.4  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  all  persons 
killed;  while  the  increase  in  freight  traffic,  comparing  the 
same  periods,  was  at  least  22.7  per  cent.  But  "other  per- , 
sons"  are  about  five-sixths  of  them  trespassers,  and  no  amount ' 
of  care  in  railway  operation  can  lie  successful   in   climinat- 
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ing  casualties  to  this  class  until  it  is  supported  by  the  en- 
actment and  enforcement  of  suitable  legislation. 

When  the  record  for  the  whole  fiscal  year  1916  is  taken 
in  comparison  with  that  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  five 
\ears,  the  statistics  show  an  improvement  as  to  all  classes. 
In  the  same  form  as  in  the  preceding  the  table  following 
shows  the  comj)arative  record : 

I'assengers  Employees  Otlier  Persons  Total 

Average    1911-1915     313               2,871                  6,588  9,712 

1916     283               2,2/3                  6,322  8,878 

Increase  or   decrease,    per   eent.    D9.6                1)20.8                  D4.0  U9.1 

The  data  given  in  the  foregoing  include  all  fatalities  due 
to  the  movement  of  trains.  The  numljer  of  fatalities  merely 
from  collisions  and  derailments  was  smaller  in  1916  than 
in  any  one  of  the  last  15  years  except  1915. 


PROPOSED  SOLUTION  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
RAILWAY  PROBLEM 

'T'HE  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  given  a  good  deal  of  study 
to  the  majorit}-  and  minorit}'  reports  of  the  Canadian 
Royal  Commission  on  Transportation,  abstracts  of  which 
were  published  in  our  issue  for  May  4.  The  more  we  have 
studied  them  the  less  have  we  been  able  to  regard  as  sound 
the  plan  recommended  b}-  the  majorit}'  members  of  the  com- 
mission, Sir  H.  L.  Drayton  and  W.  M.  Acworth.  As  in- 
dicated in  a  previous  comment  in  these  columns  (issue  for 
May  11,  page  985),  the  majority  of  the  commission  say  that 
government  ownership  and  management  almost  invariably 
have  been  a  failure  in  democratic  countries,  and  at  the  same 
time  recommend  the  acquisition  and  operation  of  most  of 
the  railways  of  Canada  by  a  government  board  of  trustees. 

When  the  comments  in  our  issue  of  May  11  were  written 
we  had  not  had  opportunity  to  read  the  full  majority  report. 
Having  now  read  it  we  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  abkj 
sweeping  and  conclusive  analyses  and  condemnations  of 
government  ownership  in  democratic  countries  ever  written. 
While  it  is  somewhat  general  in  its  references  to  government 
ownership  in  other  countries,  it  is  specific  in  its  comments  on 
the  results  heretofore  produced  by  government  management 
of  the  Intercolonial  of  Canada.  There  is  not  a  count  in  the 
indictment  of  that  road  presented  previously  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  which  the  majority  report  does  not  sustain  and 
amplify.  It  also  concurs  in  all  the  strictures  which  have 
been  made  on  the  government  construction  of  the  Trans- 
continental. In  addition,  the  folly  which  within  recent  years 
has  characterized  the  Canadian  government's  policy  in 
promoting  the  e.xcessive  and  highly  duplicated  construction 
of  railway  mileage  is  made  painfully  clear.  If  there  is  any 
one  point  which  both  the  report  of  Sir  H.  L.  Drayton  and 
Mr.  Acworth,  and  the  minority  report  of  A.  H.  Smith  cause 
to  stand  out  more  prominently  than  all  others  it  is  that  the 
road  of  government  ownership  and  management  is  for  Can 
ada  the  high  road  to  political  and  economic  disaster.  Is  it 
remarkable,  then,  tliat  the  more  we  have  studied  the  reports 
the  more  wc  have  wondered  at  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  majority  of  the  commission? 

The  f)rincipal  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Smith  are:  (1) 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  shall  take  over  and  operate  the  eastern 
lines  of  the  Canadian  Northern;  (2)  that  the  Canadian 
Northern  shall  take  over  and  operate  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
lines  in  the  West;  (3)  that  the  government  through  a  board 
of  trustees  shall  take  over  and  lease  the  lines  between  North 
Bay  and  Winnipeg,  except,  of  course,  those  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  to  either  the  Canadian  Northern  or  the  Grand  Trunk, 
and  if  neither  applies  to  some  other  qualified  company.  In 
other  words,  he  would  have  the  Canadian  Northern  confine 
itself  to  the  West  and  the  Grand  Trunk  to  the  East.  Each 
would  thus  have  a  well-defined  territory  in  which  it  would 
be  able  to  eliminate  much  of  the  present  duplication  of  mile- 
age and  service.     He  suggests  no  change  in  the  government 


operation   of  the   Intercolonial   and   the  eastern   pan   uf  the 
Transcontinental. 

The  scheme  suggested  by  Sir  H.  L.  Drayton  and  Mr. 
Acworth  is,  in  brief,  that  the  government  shall  take  over  the 
Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  delegate  their  management,  together  with  that 
of  the  Intercolonial  and  the  Transcontinental,  to  a  board  of 
trustees.  The  first  meml.)ers  of  this  board  of  trustees  are  to 
be  named  l)y  Parliament  and  their  successors  are  to  be  named 
by  the  governor-general  in  council  on  the  nomination  of 
the  members  of  the  board  themselves. 

Mr.  Smith's  plan  is  an  out-and-out  plan  of  private  owner- 
ship management,  except  with  resjxict  to  the  Intercolonial 
and  part  of  the  Transcontinental.  Since  the  other  members 
of  the  commission  agree  that  i)rivate  management  is  prefer- 
able to  government  management,  wh}-  did  they  not  concur  ia 
it?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  financial  relations 
which  exist  between  the  government  of  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The 
government  in  the  form  of  guarantees  of  bonds,  land  grants, 
etc.,  has  furnished  very  much  the  larger  part  of  the  capital 
which  has  been  invested  in  these  properties.  Both  of  them 
.have  thus  far  proved  so  unprofitable  that  the  government  has 
had  to  make  advances  on  its  guarantees,  and  whether  they 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  private  companies  or  taken  over  l;y 
the  government  the  latter  will  have  to  make  good  deficits 
for  them  for  some  years  to  come.  The  great  objection  made 
to  leaving  them  in  private  hands  is  that  the  public  would 
have  to  support  them  financially  during  their  present  period 
of  stress  and  adversity,  while  if  later  they  became  successful 
enterprises  private  companies  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
their  prosperity. 

But  is  this  a  valid  objection?  The  matter  should,  of 
course,  be  looked  at  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  the  people  of  Canada.  Their 
welfare,  so  far  as  these  railways  are  concerned,  will  be  de- 
termined, first,  by  the  quality  and  adequacy  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  railways  to  the  public,  and,  second,  by  the 
total  amount  in  rates  and  in  taxes  which  the  people  have 
to  pay  for  this  service.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  quality 
and  adequacy  of  the  service  of  these  railway's  and  the  amount 
which  directly  and  indirectly  it  will  cost  the  people  of  Canada 
will  depend  mainly  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  the  prop- 
erties are  managed.  It  is  also  certain  that  in  order  to  secure 
under  ])rivate  ownership  the  greatest  efficienc}-  in  manage- 
ment it  would  be  necessary'  for  the  government  to  hold  out 
to  the  private  owners  the  prospect  of  ample  reward  for 
developing  and  operating  the  properties  efficiently. 

But  is  the  giving  of  ample  reward  to  the  owners  and 
managers  of  private  railway  companies  incompatible  with 
securing  the  best  and  cheapest  service  for  the  public?  On 
the  contrar\%  a  large  part  of  the  report  of  Sir  H.  L.  Drayton 
and  Mr.  Acworth  is  devoted  to  demonstrating  the  proposi- 
tion that  ordinarily  under  democratic  conditions  the  public 
will  secure  good  and  adequate  service  at  less  cost  to  itself 
by  leaving  the  railways  in  private  hands  and  letting  their 
owners  enjoy  a  reasonable  profit  than  by  itself  taking  over 
their  ownership  and  operation.  Therefore,  as  between  pri- 
vate ownership  and  government  ownership  and  operation  in 
the  ordinary-  form,  the  majority  of  the  commission  would 
prefer  the  former.     They  say  so  expressly. 

They  suggest,  however,  a  plan  which  they  regard  as  a 
compromise  between  private  management  and  direct  govern- 
ment management.  The  plan  they  have  suggested  undoul)t- 
edl\'  would  be  better  than  the  sort  of  direct  govemment 
management  which  has  caused  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
to  be  a  failure  for  SO  years.  But.  as  Mr.  Smith  suggests, 
if  one  parliament  can  create  a  government  board  to  manage 
this  great  proposed  system  of  20,000  miles,  wh}-  can  not 
another  parliament  abolish  the  board  and  turn  the  entire 
i^ystem  over  to  political  management  under  the  minister  of 
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railways?  The  majority  of  the  commission  agree  with  Mr. 
Smith  that  it  would  he  far  better  to  leave  the  present  private 
railways  in  private  hantls  than  to  have  this  occur. 

Suppose  that  the  board  of  trustees  proposed  should  be 
created  and  should  be  given  all  the  authority  suggested  and 
left  to  exercise  it  without  interference  from  parliament. 
Would  efticient  management  be  secured  even  then?  The 
management,  under  the  restrictions  proposed,  would  be  bet- 
ter than  direct  government  management,  but  that  it  would 
be  as  enterprising  and  efticient  as  private  management  seems 
most  doubtful.  In  the  first  place,  the  board  of  trustees 
would  not  have  the  same  incentive  to  cause  the  properties 
to  be  operated  enterprisingly  and  efiiciently  as  a  board  of 
directors  of  a  private  company  has.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  not  probable,  as  able  men  could  be  secured  for  trustees 
as  could  ordinarily  be  secured  for  railway  directors  and 
officers  because  the  trustees  would  be  required,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  to  give  up  all  their  other  business  connections  and 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  affairs  of  the  railway  sys- 


railways  would  be  left  in  private  hands  subject  to  tliorough 
and  effective  government  regulation.  The  best  solution  of 
the  prol)lem  presented  will  be  one  under  which  the  enter- 
prise and  efficiency  of  private  management  will  l^e  so  en- 
listed by  the  government  as  to  keep  the  cost  of  rendering 
good  and  adequate  service  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 


UNION  PACIFIC 

IT  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  railroad,  doing  the  amount  of 
*  freight  business  which  the  Union  Pacific  does  in  ordinary 
times,  taking  care  of  nearly  half  as  much  business  again  with 
almost  the  same  average  number  of  locomotives  in  service 
and  without  any  large  increase  in  other  facilities,  and  more- 
over handling  this  increase  in  freight  business  and  an  increase 
in  passenger  business  of  6  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  only 
25  per  cent  in  transportation  expenses.  That,  however,  is 
the  record  which  the  Union  Pacific  established  in  the  cal- 
endar year  ended  December  31,  1916.  The  actual  increase 
in  revenue  ton  mileage  was  44  per  cent.  Expenses  in  1916 
were  increased  by  a  payment  of  one  full  month's  extra  pay  to 
all  employees  who  had  been  in  the  service  since  January  1, 
1916,  whose  pay  did  not  exceed  $1,800.  This  alone  ap- 
parently would  account  for  an  increase  in  expenses  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  million  dollars. 

In  the  calendar  year  1916  the  Union  Pacific  earned  the 
largest  gross  amount  in  its  history — $114,403,000,  an  increase 
over  1915  of  $22,460,000,  or  over  24  per  cent.  The  mileage 
operated  was  less  than  one  per  cent  greater,  averaging  7,933 
miles  in  1916.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  rev- 
enue came  from  the  handling  of  freight  and  was  due  not  only 
to  the  very  great  increase  in  industrial  activity  throughout  the 
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tem.  In  the  third  place,  a  board  of  trustees  devoting  itself 
entirely  to  the  management  of  the  railway  system  would  be 
a  clumsy  device  for  management.  Any  commercial  concern 
to  be  successfully  managed  must  have  its  executive  work 
conducted  under  the  direct  supervision,  not  of  five  men,  but 
of  one  man.  Only  under  this  system  is  there  certainty  of 
responsibility,  promptness  of  decision  and  celerity  of  action. 
As  the  actual  executive  head  of  a  railway  system  four  men 
would  be  better  than  five  men,  three  men  better  than  four 
men,  and  one  man  better  than  any  other  number  of  men. 

If  the  Canadian  government  should  adopt  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Sir  H.  L.  Drayton  and  Mr.  Acworth  the  experi- 
ment would  be  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  one. 
In  our  opinion,  however,  in  the  long  run  the  interests  of 
Canada  will  be  most  surely  promoted  by  the  adoption  of 
some  such  scheme  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Smith,  under 
which  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  present  private 


The  Union  Pacific  System 

country  but  also  to  the  closing  of  the  Panama  canal  and  the 
diversion  of  ships  from  the  Pacific  coast  carrying  trade  to  the 
more  profitable  Atlantic  ocean  trade.  The  increase  in  trans- 
continental business  is  reflected  in  an  average  haul  of  440 
miles  in  1916  as  against  381  miles  in  1915.  The  total  ton- 
nage of  revenue  freight  (revenue  freight  as  regards  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  the  inter-system  freight  being  excluded)  was 
21,627,000  tons,  comparing  with  17,366,000  tons  carried  in 
1915.  In  1916  32  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  was  products 
of  agriculture,  being  just  about  the  same  proportion  of  total 
freight  carried  as  was  furnished  by  products  of  agriculture 
in  1915  and  being  an  increase  over  the  1915  tonnage  carried 
of  26  per  cent.  Products  of  mines  furnished  28  per  cent  of 
the  total  tonnage  in  1916  as  against  30  per  cent  in  1915, 
while  manufactures  furnished  14  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage 
as  against  a  little  over  11  per  cent  in  1915.  The  average 
rate  received  per  ton-mile  was  8.56  mills  in  1916  as  against 
9.32  mills  in  1915.  This,  of  course,  explains  the  difference 
between  the  increase  of  over  43  per  cent  in  revenue  ton  mile- 
age and  the  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  freight  revenue.  The 
average  revenue  freight  trainload  was  504  tons  in  1916  and 
460  tons  in  1915. 

The  Union  Pacific  gives  figures  for  gross  tonnage  behind 
the  drawbar  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  there 
was  an  increase  of  9.6  per  cent  in  revenue  trainload,  the  av- 
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erage  gross  weight  hauled  Ij\-  each  freight  locomotive  was 
slightly  less  in  1916  than  in  1915,  being  1,158  tons  last  year 
and  1,174  tons  in  the  previous  year. 

The  larger  amount  of  business  handled  and  the  changes 
in  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  different  commodities  car- 
ried permitted  a  large  increase  in  the  proportion  of  loaded 
cars  to  total  cars  per  train.  The  increase  in  loaded  car  mile- 
age was  31.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  1915.  In  empty  car 
mileage  the  increase  was  only  7.9  per  cent.  There  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  loading  per  car,  the  average  load 
per  loaded  car-mile  in  1916  being  24.25  tons  as  against 
22.82  tons  in  1915,  or  an  increase  of  6.3  per  cent.  This 
was  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  products 
of  mines  carried  was  much  less  in  1916  than  in  1915. 

Total  maintenance  expenses  were  greater  by  15.9  per  cent 
in  1916  than  the  year  before,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  increase  was  in  the  amount  spent  for  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures.  In  1916  this  was  $14,406,000,  or  $2,750,000 
more  than  was  spent  in  the  previous  year,  while  maintenance 
of  equipment  expenditures  amounted  to  $13,172,000  in  1916, 
an  increase  of  $1,033,000.  Track  labor  was  very  hard  to 
get  and  the  difference  between  the  amount  spent  in  1916  and 
1915  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  work  done.  If  the  Union  Pacific's  experience  was 
the  same  as  some  of  the  other  roads  in  its  territory,  nearly 
half  of  the  increase  in  maintenance  of  way  expenses  repre- 
sented simply  a  higher  cost  either  for  labor  or  for  material. 
The  average  expenditure  per  mile  of  main  track  (the  Union 
Pacific  operates  4,505  miles  of  main  track  and  4,159  miles 
of  branch  tracks)  was  $1,681  per  mile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  spent  per  unit  of 
equipment  for  repairs  only,  excluding  depreciation  and  re- 
tirements : 

1916  1915 

^.ocomotive^      $3,438  $3,060 

Passenger-train    cars    798  725 

Freight-train    cars     74  60 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1916,  shows  cash 
on  hand  $17,170,000  and  time  deposits  $11,000,000.  There 
were  no  loans  and  bills  payable.  Dividends  on  the  common 
stock,  declared  and  due  in  the  immediate  future,  were 
$4,446,000. 

The  Union  Pacific  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  2  per 
cent  on  its  common  stock  out  of  the  extraordinarily  large  net 
earnings  of  1916  calling  for  $4,456,000.  The  company  ap- 
propriated from  income  for  additions  and  betterments  $3,- 
524,000  and  paid  its  employees  earning  less  than  $1,800  a 
year  an  extra  month's  wages,  as  noted  above.  This  would 
certainly  indicate  a  sound  financial  policy  and  a  generous 
one.  If  railroads  generally,  where  their  financial  condition 
is  strong,  would  share  unusual  prosperity  with  their  non- 
union employees  as  well  as  with  their  stockholders  it  would 
tend  greatly  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  management 
and  employees. 

Mention  also  should  be  made  here  of  the  establishment  by 
the  Union  Pacific  of  an  insurance  plan  for  all  employees 
earning  not  to  exceed  $4,000  a  year,  by  which  employees 
who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  a  year  or  more 
get  free  both  life  insurance  and  accident  and  health  insurance. 
The  life  insurance  is  a  full  year's  wages  to  be  paid  in  monthly 
installments  with  a  minimum  of  $500  and  a  maximum  of 
$2,500.  The  accident  and  health  insurance  consists  of  half 
wages  in  monthly  installments  for  various  periods,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  disability.  Employees  leaving  the 
service  for  any  cause  whatsoever  automatically  cease  to  have 
insurance  as  provided  under  this  plan.  Employees,  however, 
retired  on  pension  after  January  1,  1917,  will  be  considered 
in  the  service  for  the  purpose  of  life  insurance  but  not  for 
accident  or  health  insurance.  This  insurance  plan  is  a  new 
experiment  for  .'American  railroad  companies,  but  the  princi- 
ples on  wliich  it  is  founded  are  both  generous  and  thoroughly 
sound. 


The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  calendar  year  1916  as  compared  with  1915: 


1916 

Average  mileage  operated    7,933 

Freight    revenue     $84,012,145 

Passenger     revenue      20,092,807 

Total    operating    revenue    1 14,412,607 

Maintenance   of   way    and    structures    14,405,828 

Maintenance   of   equipment    13,171,653 

Traffic     expenses     2,176,939 

Transportation— rail     29,202,448 

General     expenses     3,225,561 

Total    operating    expenses     63,704,393 

Taxes     5,651,544 

Operating    income    45,056,670 

Gross    income    57,080,808 

xNet     income     43,182,409 

Appropriations    for    additions   and   betterments...  4,367,075 

Dividends     22,229, 160 

Surplus   12,593,81 1 


1915 
7,858 
$62,987,203 
19,671,687 
91,952,245 
11,656,306 
12,138,880 

2,329,169 
23,324,910 

2,849,385 
53,788,298 

5,003,642 
33,160,304 
45,390,007 
31,586,240 

1,083,459 
17,783,328 

8,726,083 


CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO 

IN  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year  1916  the  Chesa- 
peake  &  Ohio  resumed  paying  dividends  by  the  declara- 
tion of  2  per  cent.  This  was  generally  understood  as  indi- 
cating an  annual  rate  of  4  per  cent.  The  report  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1916,  was  ample  justification  for 
the  declaration  of  this  semi-annual  dividend,  the  company 
having  earned  almost  11  per  cent  on  its  outstanding  stock. 
In  the  half  year,  July  1  to  December  31,  1916,  the  company 
has  shown  net  earnings  available  for  dividends  at  a  higher 
per  cent  on  the  stock  even  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
In  the  full  calendar  year  1916  the  company  earned  $49,834,- 
000,  an  increase  of  14.35  per  cent  over  the  operating  revenues 
of  1915,  and  after  the  payment  of  expenses,  taxes,  interest 
and  rentals  there  was  $7,667,000  available  for  dividends,  or 
an  equivalent  of  12.21  per  cent  on  the  outstanding  stock,  and 
representing  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  cal- 
endar year  of  50.57  per  cent.  The  declaration  of  2  per  cent 
calling  for  $1,256,000  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  calendar 
year  1916  was  therefore  very  conservative. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  should  for  some  years  to  come 
make  considerable  expenditures  on  capital  account  from  net 
earnings  belonging  to  the  stockholders.  The  road  has  a  large 
funded  debt  per  mile  of  line,  and  since  under  present  fi- 
nancial conditions  raising  new  capital  by  the  issue  and  sale 
of  stock  is  an  impossibility,  net  income  belonging  to  the 
stockholders  will  have  to  be  used  for  capital  purposes. 

There  is  another  consideration,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  which  is  very  important.  The  company 
has  outstanding  $40,180,000  5  per  cent  30-year  convertible 
bonds.  These  bonds  are  convertible  up  to  April  1,  1920,  in- 
to common  stock  at  75;  between  1920  and  1923  into  com- 
mon stock  at  80;  between  1923  and  1926  at  90,  and  after 
that  up  to  April  1,  1936,  at  par.  The  company's  financial 
condition  would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the  greater  part 
of  these  bonds  were  converted  into  stock  within  the  next 
few  years.  If  such  a  conversion  were  to  take  place  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  would  have  succeeded  indirectly  in  doing  its 
financing  by  the  issue  of  stock.  In  the  present  market  the 
convertible  5's  are  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  86  and  the 
stock,  which  if  tlie  semi-annual  dividends  of  2  per  cent  are 
continued  is  a  4  per  cent  stock,  at  about  58.  There  is  pre- 
sented here  a  nice  question.  \\'hich  would  be  more  likely  to 
bring  the  market  price  of  the  stock  up  to  a  point  at  which 
holders  of  the  convertible  5's  would  exchange  their  bonds  for 
stock;  a  continuation  of  a  very  conservative  dividend  rate, 
with  the  investment  of  as  large  sums  as  are  available  from 
net,  after  the  payment  of  this  dividend,  in  the  property;  or 
the  increase  of  the  dividend  rate  to  5  or  6  per  cent,  with  the 
correspondingly  smaller  investment  of  net  income  in  the 
property?  Theoretically,  under  present  conditions  of  rail- 
road financing  it  would  be  a  sounder  policy  to  continue  the 
4  per  cent  dividend  rate  and  pile  up  an  equity  in  the  prop- 
erty for  stockholders;  but  it  is  not  a  theoretical  question  but 
a  practical  one  which  confronts  the  management.  Would 
this  policy  actually  induce  conversion  of  bonds  for  stock  on 
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a  large  scale?  'I'lierc  laii  hardly  he  two  opinion.'^  about  the 
fact  thai  the  all-important  thing  is  to  change  the  present  lixed 
charge  of  al)out  Jfii.OOO.OOU,  representing  the  interest  on  these 
lonvcrtihle  honds,  into  a  non-fixed  charge. 

This  discussion,  of  course,  is  ha.sed  on  the  assuniiitiun  that 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  going  to  continue  for  some  years 
to  earn  net  available  for  dividends  of  10  or  over  10  per  cent. 
The;e  is  every  prospect  that  gross  income  will  continue  at 
as  high  or  an  even  higher  rate  than  at  ])re,sent.  There  is 
ver}-  little  likelihood  of  a  falling  off  of  demand  for  coal,  anc) 
coal  forms  nearl)  70  per  cent  of  the  total  freight  tonnage 
carried  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  present  prospects  are 
that  manufactures,  iron  and  steel,  etc.,  will  move  to  tide- 
water in  increasing  volume. 

The  rub  will  come  in  the  increa.se  in  expenses.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  a  remarkably  heavy  trainload.  In 
the  calendar  year  1916  it  averaged  1,007  tons  of  revenue 
freight.  This  means,  of  course,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  total   freight  carried   is  in   slow   freight  trains  where 


ti'f  po.Nilion  to  withhold  buying.  The  equipment  situation  is 
good.  During  the  calendar  year  1916  the  com])any  liought 
2  Pacific,  1  Atlantic,  34  Mallet,  6  Consolidation  and  2  Shay 
locomotives.  The  company  had  at  the  end  of  1910,  111 
Mallets,  56  Mikados  and  480  Consolidations,  and  in  jjas- 
.senger  .service  had  130  locomotives  with  an  average  weight 
on  drivers  of  59  tons.  The  heavy  freight  locomotives  are,  of 
coUr.se,  in  addition  to  some  smaller  locomotives  and  switchers. 

At  the  end  of  1916  the  Chesa])eake  &  Ohio  had  4(),513 
freight  train  cars,  which  included  770  tool,  camp  and  ballast 
cars.  The  coal  and  coke  cars  had  an  average  capacity  of 
54.68  tons.  If  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  could  get  its  cars 
promptly  returned  it  would  have  an  ample  supply  for  even 
the  present  large  demands  of  its  shippers. 

As  to  road,  of  the  total  1,565  miles  of  line  616  miles 
is  laid  with  100-lb.  rail,  384  miles  with  90-lb.  rail  and  250 
miles  with  85-lb.  rail.  Apparently  such  rail  renewal  as  is 
being  done  is  the  replacement  of  the  90  and  85-lb.  and 
lighter  rail  with  100-lb.  rail.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio's 
main  line,  however,  is  in  very  good  shape,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  rails,  so  that  rail  renewal  can,  without  much  trouble, 
be  held  down  to  a  minimum. 

Present  prospects  are  encouraging  in  respect  to  the 
ability  of  the  property  to  earn  net  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $7,000,000. 

Excepting  installments  on  equipment  trust  certiticates, 
there  are  no  securities  outstanding  falling  due  before  1922, 
and  in  that  year  only  $142,000  6  per  cent  bonds  fall  due. 
The  iirst  maturity  of  any  large  issue  is  in  1930,  the  con- 
vertible 43/2's,  of  which  there  are  now  $31,390,000,  maturing 
in  that  year.     The  compan}-  has  no  loans  and  bills  payable 


The    Chesapeake    &    Ohio  and   the    Hocking   Valley 

the  effect  of  the  eight-hour  law  in  increasing  wages  will  be  excepting  $95,000,  which  nominally  comes  under  that  head, 

most  likely  to  be  felt.     In  the  calendar  year  1916  old  con-  and  at  the  end  of  1916  had  $8,276,000  cash,  besides  the  cash 

tracts  for  fuel  permitted  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  get  its  deposited  to  pay   interest  and   dividends  or  other  matured 

fuel  coal  at  about  the  same  price  as  in  recent  years,  but  these  obligations. 

contracts  have  expired  since  the  close  of  the  calendar  year          The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  op- 

and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  had  to  pay  the  prices  that  oration  in  the  calendar  year  1916  as  compared  with  1915: 

are  now  current.      Unlike   some   of   the   anthracite  carriers,                                                                                       jgjg  ,q]- 

the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  does  not  own  and  mine  coal.     It  is  Mileage  operated  2,38i  2,374 

not,  therefore,  in  the  position  of  nominallv  paving  higher         Freight  revenue   $39,888,932  $35,198,357 

prices  for  coal,  but  actually  onlv  paying  the  increased  cost  ,,,  p^'^"^^'-  /^'^^^'-e  6,435,025  5,713,463 

^r           J       ,•                                            r  ii    "         A          •.              T            1          rr  ^ota'    operating    revenues 49,834,312  43,580,841 

of  production,   as   are  some   of  the  anthracite   coal   roads.      To            Maintenance   of  way   r.nd   structures 6,067,658  5.112.084 

overcome  this  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  recently  bought,         Maintenance  of  equipment 10,240,498  !<;980.825 

or  at  least  contracted  to  buv,  a  coal  propertv  which  it  is  pretty         Traffic  expenses  675,381  631,012 

surely  the  intention  of  the  management  to  operate.    This  coal         Transportation  expenses  14,355,565  13.197.860 

^          -n    r          •   1     ii       /^i,                 1        c     rwT-           -^-L.                 J.      £            General  expenses    1,035,932  886,141 

property  will  furnish  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  with  a  part  of  .r„t,,  ^^eratin^  expenses 32,698,676  28.998.626 

its  fuel  coal,  so  that  fuel  costs  ought  not  to  increase  by  any  Taxes   ; i. 636,604  1,445.685 

means  to  the  extent  that  fuel  costs  will  go  up  on  most  other  Oi>erating  income   15,486,677  13. 120.358 

j-Qj^fJg                                                                                            '  Gross    income    17,127,820  13.954.351 

4       ,            ■           r               i      ■    T       ii        /^i                  TO     /-\i   •           -11    1  ^ct   income 7,666,882  5.092.021 

As  to  prices  tor  materials,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  will  be  nivifiends  i  255  63'' 

no  better  off  than  other  roads,  except  insofar  as  it  is  in  a  bet-  Surplus 6!4n!25o  5.092,021 
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COMBINED    OWNERSHIP    OF    FREIGHT    CARS 

SiLVIS,     111. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

As  a  suggestion  to  promote  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
railroad-owned  rolling  stock  for  commercial  shipments  and 
company  freight  moving  similar  to  revenue  consignments, 
the  thought  has  come  to  the  writer  that  one  corporation 
should  own  and  control  all  of  the  box,  stock,  coal,  flat, 
automobile,  refrigerator  and  other  cars  now  owned  by  trans- 
portation companies  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico;  reserving  to  railroad  ownership,  special  equipment 
for  work  train  and  construction  use  and  such  other  equip- 
ment as  would  be  used  entirely  on  the  rails  of  the  owning 
line.  This  would  include  passenger  train  equipment,  busi- 
ness cars,  shop  yard  equipment  and  wrecking  outfits. 

The  equipment  corporation,  or,  if  you  please,  the  "Car 
Equipment  Trust  of  America,"  could  be  composed  of  all  the 
transportation  companies  operating  standard  gage.  All  com- 
panies would  pay  the  equipment  trust  for  the  use  of  the  cars 
at  the  rate  they  are  now  paying  foreign  lines  for  the  use  of 
their  cars,  or  some  adequate  rate  which  experience  would 
teach  to  be  reasonable.  The  railroads  could  maintain  their 
repair  yards  and  be  paid  by  the  trust  for  repairing  or 
rebuilding  damaged  or  worn-out  equipment,  having  a  repre- 
sentative stationed  at  each  repair  yard  to  check  up  the  repairs 


miles  of  empty  haul  would  be  saved  in  rushing  empty  cars 
home.  A  short  time  after  becoming  organized  a  move  would 
be  made  to  standardize  the  equipment,  and  a  few  year^  after 
this  standardization  has  taken  place  we  would  not  have  a 
hundred  styles  of  door  fastenings,  a  bolster  would  Lc  a 
bolster  and  we  would  not  have  to  wait  for  one  to  come  from 
Savannah  to  rejjair  a  Central  of  Georgia  car.  Brake  Iteams 
would  be  similar,  as  would  also  be  trucks,  drawljars, 
knuckles,  draft  gears,  underframes,  etc. 

The  trust  could  take  over  car  building  plants  on  tlic  >ame 
basis  that  transportation  companies  acquire  stock,  or.  if 
this  is  undesirable,  build  their  own  car  shops  for  turning  out 
new  equipment,  but  if  such  plants  are  properly  located  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  be  to  the  mutual  interest  of  all 
jjarties  to  take  them  into  the  trust.  Some  might  advance 
the  theory  that  this  would  result  in  a  dearth  of  cars  in 
one  territory  and  a  surplus  in  another,  but  that  is  nothing 
more  than  is  happening  under  the  present  plan.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  no  road  is  going  to  hold  cars  beyond 
the  number  for  which  they  have  immediate  use  for  the  fun 
of  paying  per  diem  any  more  than  they  do  now.  The  proper 
distribution  would  have  to  be  worked  out  the  same  as  many 
other  transportation  problems  that  are  constantly  coming  up. 

C.  W.  Thatcher, 

Agent.  C.  R.  I.  &  P. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  WOMEN  CAR  CLEANERS 

Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  illustration  herewith,  taken  from  the  Railway  Gazette 
of  London  for  April  6,   shows  the  staff  of  women   engine 


A  Group  of  Women  Engine  Cleaners  in  Their  Natty  Uniforms 


and  approve  the  bills,  or  repair  yards  could  be  turned  over 
to  the  trust  to  do  all  such  work. 

Stock  in  the  trust  could  be  awarded  to  the  transportation 
companies  in  lieu  of  the  equipment  turned  over  to  the  trust 
at  an  appraised  value  which  would  be  equitable.  As  the 
trust  would  then  be  owned  by  the  railroads  it  would  of 
course  be  controlled  by  them,  the  directors  being  elected  by 
the  stockholders,  the  same  as  any  other  stock  company. 
All  cars  would  be  "foreign''  and  at  the  same  time  all  cars 
would  be  "at  home"  when  on  the  rails  of  any  railroad  stock 
owner    in    the    equipment    trust.      Many    hundred    thousand 


cleaners  at  the  Low  Moor  district  sheds  of  the  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  Railway  of  England. 

My  special  point  is  in  regard  to  the  uniforms  and  the 
caps. 

American  railways  employ  a  good  many  women  car 
cleaners,  and  so  far  from  conforming  their  costume  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  a  woman 
car  cleaner  carrying  a  bucket  and  mop  and  arrayed  in  all  the 
faded  glories  of  one  of  Solomon's  wives. 

The  efforts  of  some  of  these  women  to  maintain  their 
vtandinsj;  as  societv  leaders  bv  wearing  hats  decorated  with 
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feathers  and  plumes  wliiK'  moving  from  one  job  to  another 
in  the  coach  yards  is  pitiful,  and  is  based  on  a  wrong  con- 
ception of  their  duties. 

Why  should  not  a  movement  be  put  on  foot  to  have  these 
women  workers  around  railway  premises  adopt  a  standard 
dress  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  attached  picture? 

T.    C.   POW^ELL, 
X'icel'icsidciit,    Southern   Railway. 


THE  TRANSVERSE  FISSURE  PROBLEM 

New  York,  N.  V. 

To  THE   EdIIOR  Of   THE  RAILWAY   AOE   GazETTE  : 

Referring  to  your  issue  of  March  23,  1917,  containing 
an  article  entitled  "An  Elaborate  Study  of  Tranverse  Fis- 
tures";  1  have  read  with  much  inetrest  James  E.  Howard's 
report  of  his  very  ingenious  experiments  incorporated  in 
H.  W.  Belnap's  report  of  February  12,  1917,  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  the  accident  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company's  line  near  Iser,  Texas.  Mr.  Howard's 
interpretations  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  lead  him  to 
conclusions  which  seem  to  me  entirely  unwarranted  and 
unproven,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  state. 

Considering  the  parts  of  ^Ir.  Howard's  report  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  presented: 

1.  Examination  of  Broken  Pieces  from  Iser,  Texas. — The 
examination  of  the  broken  pieces  from  Iser,  Texas,  appears 
to  have  been  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  made,  and  Mr. 
Howard  claims  to  have  found  no  abnormal  conditions  ex- 
cept those  characteristics  which  would  fit  in  with  his  con- 
clusions. He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  segregation  of 
elements  shown  in  his  Table  1 — high  phosphorus  and  car- 
bon in  every  case  at  the  transverse  fissure  location,  low  sili- 
con and  corresponding  low  ductility  shown  in  Fig.  5  in 
the  same  spots.  This  evidence  of  segregation  is  important 
because  locally  such  conditions  might  be  serious  enough  to 
start  the  nucleus  of  a  transverse  fissure.  The  maximum 
initial  tension  found  anywhere  was  in  the  center  of  the  base 
of  section  10-A,  in  a  place  further  from  the  neutral  axis 
than  the  transverse  fissures,  with  initial  compression  in  the 
flange  each  side  of  this,  a  condition  not  dissimilar  to  that 
claimed  for  the  head.  Now,  in  accordance  with  laws  of 
mechanics  and  not  forgetting  Mr.  Howard's  conclusions, 
why  did  not  a  transverse  fissure  start  here?  If  it  is  a 
straight  matter  of  initial  stress  and  repeated  reversals  under 
loads,  why  do  not  transverse  fissures  start  where  these  con- 
dition are  worst?  'Tt  (transverse  fissure)  is  a  tension 
fracture  and  occurs  where  the  tensile  stresses  reach -a  maxi- 
mum." (Page  42,  line  1,  of  the  report.)  These  test  re- 
sults, ignored  in  the  text  of  the  report,  are  vital  as  affect- 
ing the  conclusions,  and  indicate  faulty  material  in  the  head. 

2.  Cold  Rolling  and  Gagging  Experiments. — The.  cold 
rolling  experiment  seems  to  have  been  a  failure,  but  never- 
theless is  used  in  Mr.  Howard's  conclusions.  The  fact  that 
smaller  changes  were  caused  in  the  initial  internal  stresses 
by  larger  wheel  loads  is  significant,  but  it  is  waved  aside 
by  Mr.  Howard  with  the  statement  that  probably  still  larger 
wheel  loads  or  other  conditions  would  have  given  the  results 
he  wanted.  The  depth  of  penetration  of  the  cold  rolling 
effects  is  stated  by  him  to  be  superficial  in  his  experiments. 
It  was  found,  of  course,  that  a  rail  cannot  be  rolled,  bent, 
gagged,  heated  or  cooled,  without  in  some  measure  affecting 
its  initial  stresses.  The  effects  of  annealing,  heat  treating 
and  gagging  were  much  greater  than  those  of  cold  rolling. 
Mr.  Howard,  in  comparing  internal  strains  present  in  one- 
foot  sections  not  cold  rolled  with  those  in  five-foot  sections 
of  the  same  rail  cold  rolled,  explains  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  results  as  being  due  to  the  internal  strains  in  the  one- 
foot  sections  being  modified  by  the  cold  sawing  of  the  rail 
into  short  lengths.  If  such  be  the  case,  how  can  Mr.  Howard 
consistently  sustain  the  accuracy  of  the  determinations  on 
which  all  of  his  report  is   based,   since  his  test  specimens 


mu>l   necessarily   have   been   obtained    by   means   ot    similar 
mechanical   processes? 

S.  Tranverse  Fissures  by  Progressive  Gagging. — The 
production  of  transverse  fissures  in  new  rails  was  indeed 
an  extremely  interesting  feat,  but  the  results  are  capable  of 
more  than  one  interj)retation.  Mr.  Howard,  by  progressive 
gagging,  found  and  developed  non-ductile  spots  resembling 
transverse  fissures  in  several  new  rails.  He  was  able  to 
detect  these  spots  "at  will"  in  the  center  of  the  head,  on  either 
side,  but  does  not  state  that  they  can  Ije  detected  "at  will" 
lengthwise  of  the  rail.  In  the  conclusions  the  first  appear- 
ance of  fracture  internally  is  accounted  for  by  cold  rolling 
effects,  while  in  this  experiment  the  rails  were  not  first  cold 
rolled  and  then  gagged,  and  nevertheless  internal  fissures 
developed.  Without  the  preparatory  cold  rolling  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  internal  fissures  except  by  faulty  material  ? 
Why  were  not  detailed  chemical  analyses  and  detailed  in- 
ternal stress  measurements  published  for  these  rails  similar 
to  those  carried  through  for  the  broken  pieces  from  Iser? 

4.  Transverse  Fissures  in  Very  Heavy  Rail  Sections. — 
The  occurrence  of  transverse  fissures  in  the  very  heavy  rail 
sections  after  very  short  service  is  certainly  indicative  of 
defective  material  and  not  of  fatigue. 

5.  Other  Types  of  Service  Failure. — It  is  a  fact  that 
service  is  required  to  cause  failure  of  any  description.  Pipes, 
slag  inclusions,  transverse  fissures  and  other  flaws  are  not 
readily  found  on  inspection  of  new  rail,  but  are  made  mani- 
fest by  service.  This  is  axiomatic  but  the  law  of  fatigue 
has  little  to  do  xvith  the  development  of  any  of  these  defects 
into  failures. 

6.  Law  of  Fatigue  of  Metal. — We  do  not  dispute  the 
law  of  fatigue  of  metal,  and  Mr.  Howard's  statement  of  it 
is  accurate.  We  maintain  that  his  experiments  have  failed 
to  evoke  from  this  law  an  explanation  of  transverse  fissures. 

7.  Arraignment  of  Engineering  Profession. — -Mr.  Howard 
demands  of  the  engineering  profession  an  exact  determina- 
tion of  track  fibre  stresses,  surface  and  internal.  We  have 
searched  the  report  in  vain  for  a  suggestion  as  to  how  this 
might  be  accomplished.  Men  representing  the  best  talent 
in  this  country  have  spent  and  are  spending  time  and  labor 
on  this  with  little  success.  These  demands  may  be  met  in 
the  distant  future,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  real  cause  of 
transverse  fissures  will  have  been  found  and  done  away 
with  long  before  track  stresses  become  accurately  known. 
The  stresses  in  continuous  girders  with  yielding  supports  are 
still  indeterminate  by  mathematical  and  physical  investiga- 
tion; but  this  much  is  Icnown — that  a  maximum  tension  in 
the  upper  flange  of  any  such  girder  can  occur  only  over  a 
rigid  support,  yet  transverse  fissures  occur  between  ties  as 
well  as  over  ties. 

8.  Mr.  Howard's  Conclusions. — From  the  fact  that  trans- 
verse fissures  have  developed  in  rails  rolled  at  periods 
separated  by  not  less  than  two  decades,  Mr.  Howard  con- 
cludes that  all  doubt  should  be  removed  concerning  any 
peculiar  conditions  having  found  their  way  into  modern  mill 
practice  influencing  this  type  of  failure,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  this  type  of  failure  is  not  new  does  not  preclude  de- 
fective material  from  being  the  primary  cause — it  simply 
proves  that  if  defective  material  be  the  primary  cause  modern 
mill  practice  has  not  yet  eliminated  it.  Mr.  Floward  has  ad- 
vanced an  interesting  hypothesis  regarding  the  formation  of 
transverse  fissures,  but  he  has  not  yet  established  this  as 
a  scientific  fact.  If  fissures  are  caused  solely  by  cold  roll- 
ing and  repeated  reverse  stresses  how  can  the  following 
questions  be  answered? 

Why  do  transverse  fissures  occur  in  very  heavy  rail  sec- 
tions after  very  short  service? 

Why  do  transverse  fissures  never  occur  in  the  center  of 
the  base  where  the  stress  combinations  and  fatigue  effects 
are  worst? 

Mr.  Howard  finds  support  in  the  statement  (P.  42)".  . .  . 
they   (transverse  fissures)   are  not  confined  to  any  one  rail 
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mill,  nor  to  nortliern  or  aouthern  mills.  .  .  ./'  but  this  does 
not  fully  state  the  case. 

Designating  seven  rail  mills  in  this  country  by  letters  "A" 
to  "G,"  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  records  show  the 
following  transverse  fissures  per  annum  per  100  miles  of 
track  under  similar  conditions  of  service: 

Transverse 
Fissures  per 
Annum  per  100 
Mill  Track  Miles 

A O.OOO 

B 0.083 

C 0.216 

D 0.260 

E 0.459 

F 0.540 

G 1.087 

Why  should  Mill  G  have  12  times  the  breaks  from  trans- 
verse fissures  that  Mill  B  has,  or  4  times  those  of  Mill  D 
under  similar  service? 

Why  have  not  transverse  fissures  been  discovered  in  rails 
made  by  Mill  A? 

Wliy  are  not  all  the  old  rails  in  heavy  service  falling  to 
pieces  from  such  fissures?  (Southern  Pacific  Company, 
Pacific  System,  has  a  rate  of  failure  from  this  cause  of 
0.028  per  100  miles  per  year,  equivalent  to  but  one  failure 
in    114,000   rails   per   year). 

John  D.  Isaacs, 

Consulting  Engineer,   Southern   Pacific   System. 


GOVERNMENT     TERMINAL     ELEVATORS     AT 
SEAPORTS 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

According  to  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
the  following  equipment  was  available  for  the  transportation 
of  the  business  of  the  country,  totalling  1,949,707,999  tons: 

Freight   Cars 

Aggregate  Average 

Number  Capacity,  tons  tons 

Box     1,043,796  36,622,074  35 

Flat     146,133  5,214,949  36 

Stock    82,971  2,597,278  31 

Coal    899,314  40,583,490  45 

Tank    : 8,530  '           340,722  40 

Refrigerator    48,886  1,577,973  32 

Other     96,017  4,040,612  42 

Total     2,325,647  90,977,098  39 

The  box  car  equipment  was  44.88  per  cent  of  the  total  car 
supply  and  in  this  equipment  there  was  transported  843,- 
517,103  tons  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  wool,  hides  and 
leather,  lumber,  manufactures,  merchandise  and  miscella- 
neous commodities,  or  43.27  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage 
movement.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  box  car  supply 
was  equal  to  the  demand  if  equipment  could  be  kept  in  ser- 
vice, but  when  the  movement  of  freight  cars  is  taken  into  con-" 
sideration  it  will  be  found  that  the  mileage  made  per  car  per 
day  on  65  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  was  29  miles,  as  com- 
pared with  26.69  miles  in  1913.  The  average  capacity  in- 
creased from  38  tons  in  1913  to  40  tons  in  1915  and  prob- 
ably to  41  tons  in  1916.  There  was  an  average  increase  in 
car  efficiency  of  17  per  cent  in  September,  1916,  over  Septem- 
ber, 1913,  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  384,000  in  the  number 
of  cars. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  efforts  that  were  made  during 
1916  to  expedite  the  movement  of  freight,  there  was  on  No- 
vember 1,  a  shortage  in  equipment  of  114,90*8  cars,  which 
was  reduced  on  December  1  to  107,778,  and  on  December 
31,  1916,  to  59,892  cars.  On  FeVuary  1,  1917,  it  was 
reported  that  there  were  25,000  cars  destined  to  eastern 
points  standing  on  railmad  tracks  west  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Illinois-Indiana  boundary  detained  on  account  of 
embargoes.  On  February  15,  1917,  the  chief  railroads  of 
the  country  took  summary  action  to  relieve  the  shortage  of 
freight  cars  and  the  traffic  congestion  at  eastern  seaports, 


which  was  approaching  an  acute  stage  because  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  trans-Atlantic  sailings  by  Germany's  new  submarine 
campaign,  and  adopted  a  policy  of  separating  empty  from 
loaded  cars  in  the  congested  yards  and  sending  back  the 
empties,  with  others  released  by  unloading,  to  western  lines 
in  solid  train  loads,  ahead  of  all  other  traffic  except  passen- 
ger trains.  As  an  example  of  the  capacity  of  one  line,  the 
Pennsylvania  yards  at  Philadelphia  are  able  to  store  7,000 
cars,  but  the  unloading  facilities  are  only  1,800  cars  per  day. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  report  for  the 
year  1916,  has  this  to  say  with  respect  to  car  shortage: 

"Whenever  business  generally  is  good  and  times  are  pros- 
perous there  is  a  wide-spread  difficulty  and  complaint  due  to 
inability  to  secure  satisfactory  transportation  services  from 
the  railroads.  This  difficulty  recurs  practically  every  year 
with  regard  to  transportation  of  coal,  and  usually  in  connec- 
tion with  the  movement  of  grain  when  the  crops  are  good.  If 
the  number  of  cars  available  for  loading  were  doubled  or 
trebled  the  situation  would  thereby  be  made  worse,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  additional  number  of  cars  loaded  could  not 
be  promptly  transported  and  to  inadequacy  and  congestion 
of  terminals,  which  congestion,  in  turn,  is  due  in  part  to 
failure  of  consignees  promptly  to  receive  and  remove  their 
freight.  ...  It  seems  to  us  beyond  question  that  largely 
increased  railroad  facilities  are  necessary  adequately  to 
handle  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  that  in  some  way 
those  facilities  must  be  provided." 

The  movement  of  grain  by  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  was  46,015,410  tons, 
or  4.2  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  moved,  and  the  box  car 
equipment  had  an  aggregate  capacity  of  36,622,074  tons,  so 
that  to  move  the  grain  and  the  other  commodities  totaling 
843,517,103  tons,  would  have  required  but  23.4  single  move- 
ments in  the  course  of  1 2  months.  However,  owing  to  delays 
in  yards  and  at  loading  and  unloading  points,  the  average 
freight  car  movement  per  day  is  low. 

During  1913  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States 
730,267,000  bu.  of  wheat,  of  which  only  91,600,110  bu. 
were  exported,  or  the  equivalent  of  78,514  cars  of  35-ton 
capacity,  and  during  the  same  year  there  was  exported  50,- 
780,143  bu.  of  corn,  the  equivalent  of  40,624  cars  of  35-ton 
capacity,  or  a  total  single  movement  of  119,138  cars. 

In  1911  the  elevator  capacity  of  Chicago  was  30,000,000 
bu.,  and  there  was  received  at  that  point  239,336,000  bu. 
of  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  or  96,955,747  bu.  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1913. 

When  grain  is  moving  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  from  5,000 
to  15,000  cars  loaded  with  grain  at  a  seaport.  Is  there  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  the  suggestion  that  the  Government 
should  supplement  the  unloading  facilities  at  seaports  by 
the  investment  of  $25,000,000  in  terminal  elevators,  so  as 
to  relieve  the  congestion  brought  about  by  the  movement  of 
119,138  cars  carrying  grain  to  the  vessel  side? 

If  this  is  thought  to  be  an  unwarranted  suggestion,  may 
we  not  refer  to  Government  investments  at  the  Panama  Canal, 
where  25,764  people  are  at  work  on  the  Panama  Railroad  47 
miles  long,  along  the  canal,  and  on  six  ocean-going  steamers, 
and  where  in  addition  to  docks  and  railroad  terminals  the 
Government  has  recently  put  up  enormous  coaling  stations. 
What  for  if  not  to  assist  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
moving  coast-to-coast  traffic?  We,  as  taxpayers,  are  called 
upon  to  foot  the  bill  as  the  tolls  do  not  produce  sufficient 
revenue  on  the  tonnage  passing  through  the  Canal,  approxi- 
mating 157,143  carloads  in  the  last  year,  to  pay  the  expense 
of  operation  and  maintenance.  Government  owned  terminal 
elevators  at  our  seaports  would  be  revenue  producing  and 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  congestion  of  traffic  at 
eastern  and  southern  outlets. 

Is  it  not  the  province  of  Government  to  provide  these  ter- 
minal facilities  at  seaports  as  they  have  done  at  the  Panama 
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Ciuuil,  nr  sugj^i'st  in  suinc  tangible  nKinncr  llic  nHtliuds  tliat 
should  1)0  adopted  by  the  curriers  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tions brought  al)out  by  this  congestion  at  the  seaboard  and 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  embargoes  on  the  traffic  of 
tlu'  country?  In  the  language  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission:  "It  seems  to  us  beyond  question  that  largely 
increased  railroad  facilities  are  necessary  adequately  to 
handle  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  that  in  some  way 
tlios<^'  facilities  must  1)0  provided." 

F.  R.  Warrick. 

Prciidcnt   St.   Joseph    (Mo.) 

Graia  Exchange. 


CENTRALIZATION  OF  CAR  DISTRIBUTION 

Chicago. 

To  THK  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  to  encourage  the 
hope  that  the  railroads  by  voluntary  action  will  be  able  to 
unite  on  a  plan  to  govern  the  distribution  and  use  of  foreign 
cars.  The  American  Railway  Association  has  prol)ably  done 
all  that  it  can  to  remedy  the  difficulties  the  railroads  are  con- 
fronted with  in  dealing  with  this  proposition,  but  it  lacks  the 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees  upon  dissenting  members;  con- 
sequently any  action  it  may  take  has  no  effect  and  is  void. 

Rules  to  govern  the  handling  of  foreign  cars  have  been 
framed,  modified  and  remodified  a  great  many  times  since  the 
j)er  diem  plan  was  inaugurated  in  1902,  but  these  rules  are 
not  only  lacking  in  their  essential  principles,  but  are  funda- 
mentally wTong,  because  they  are  founded  on  the  theory  that 
the  use  of  freight  equipment  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
can  be  controlled  by  cast  iron  regulations  which  make  no 
provision  for  meeting  constantly  changing  conditions.  Be- 
sides that  they  are  dependent  upon  the  will  and  caprice  of  the 
individual  for  observance.  Adequate  penalties  in  case  of 
failure  to  observe  the  rules  have  not  been  provided,  and  the 
power  to  punish  offenders  has  not  been  created. 

If  a  solution  of  this  problem  is  reached,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  by  a  commission  supported  by  sufficient  authority  to 
enforce  its  mandates  upon  all  the  railroads,  and  if  the 
authority  to  create  such  a  body  does  not  now  reside  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  should  apply  to  Con- 
gress for  it.  Then  a  commission,  consisting  of  competent 
transportation  men  of  high  character,  sufficient  experience  and 
national  reputation,  and  a  representative  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  should  be  created  and  vested  with 
necessary  power  to  enforce  its  orders.  The  commission  should 
have  its  headquarters  in  Chicago  because  of  its  central  loca- 
tion, and  should  superintend  the  distribution  of  cars  as 
between  the  railroads.  It  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
movement  of  freight  and  be  empowered  to  regulate  or  restrict 
the  flow  of  traffic  in  any  direction  when  necessary  to  prevent 
congestions  at  commercial  centers  or  elsewhere.  It  should 
have  the  power  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  repairs  of  cars 
and  locomotives,  and  to  prescribe  that  no  car  in  unserviceable 
condition  shall  be  offered  in  interchange,  either  loaded  or 
empty.  It  should  be  empowered  to  require  railroads  to  make 
necessary  reports  to  enable  it  to  work  intelligently,  and  to 
decide  promptly  all  questions  presented  to  it.  The  country 
should  be  divided  into  zones  for  the  purpose  of  car  distribu- 
tion, and  a  commissioner  placed  in  charge  of  each  zone. 

It  matters  little  what  rules  are  adopted,  but  the  fewer  the 
better,  as  the  commission  would  undoubtedly  regulate  the 
movement  of  cars  from  time  to  time  as  might  be  necess^,ry  to 
take  care  of  the  varying  situations  as  they  arose,  something 
no  rules  could  possibly  do,  not  directed  by  human  intelligence 
and  legal  authority. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  self  evident  truth  that  when  the  out- 
bound tonnage  is  greater  than  the  inbound,  the  excess  move- 
ment of  loaded  cars  must  be  offset  by  a  countervailing  in- 
bound movement  of  empty  cars;  otherwise  the  outbound 
ceases;   and  when  the  inward  tonnage   is   in   excess   of  the 


oulbiiuiid,  the  ic\erse  is  true.  This  ai)plii>  particularly  to 
traffic  in  the  l)ituminous  coal  districts,  where  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  it  is  necessary  that  open  top  cars  should 
be  returned  with  the  utmost  desi)atcli.  It  is  j)retty  diflicult 
for  an  unprejudiced  observer  to  see  wherein  the  owner  of 
an  o])en  to])  car  is  interested  in  its  employment  in  the  handling 
of  (oinniodities  originating  on  other  railroads  at  a  time  when 
he  i.N  short  of  cars  at  the  mines  and  needs  every  unit  of  his 
e(|uipnient  to  keep  the  mines  constantly  working,  .so  that  the 
maximum  out-put  may  be  maintained  with  a,-sured  regularity. 
It  would  fall  u])on  the  commission  to  regulate  by  a  positive 
prohil)ition,  the  employment  of  open  top  cars  by  non-owners 
under   such   circumstances. 

During  the  time,  however,  when  the  supply  of  open  top  cars 
is  greater  than  the  demand,  the  owners  would  undoubtedly 
prefer  to  have  them  employed  by  other  railroads  in  the  move- 
ment of  any  traffic  at  going  per  diem  rates,  and  this  would 
also  be  a  matter  for  the  commission  to  regulate  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  movement  of  traffic  has 
always  pooled  box  cars,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  to  do  so.  It  seems 
to  be  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned  that  it  should  be  per- 
mitted, and  that  a  closed  car  should  be  available  for  a  load 
wherever  it  may  be,  without  reference  to  who  owns  it,  or 
where  the  shipment  may  send  it.  The  problem  that  would 
confront  the  commission  as  to  the  use  of  closed  cars  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  other  cars.  The  movement  of  empty 
cars  from  one  district  to  another,  and  from  one  railroad  to 
another  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  situa- 
tions as  they  arise,  so  as  to  maintain  a  fair  and  equital^le 
distribution  of  the  carrying  capacity,  is  the  problem  the  com- 
mission would  be  expected  to  work  out. 

The  field  of  car  service  has  never  been  fully  explored  for 
the  exercise  of  economies  and  the  promotion  of  efficiency.  To 
the  mind  of  the  average  railroad  man  it  presents  an  im- 
penetrable forest  of  suspicion,  doubt  and  selfishness;  and  if 
it  is  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  impartial  tribunal  with 
sufficient  authority  behind  it  to  enforce  its  decrees,  co- 
ordination, uniformity,  system  and  efficiency  in  handling  the 
traffic  of  this  country  will  remain  moral  and  physical  impos- 
sil)ilit}". 

It  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
railways  most  at  heart  that  if  they  are  to  escape  drastic  legis- 
lation that  would  probably  hamper  and  restrict  the  freight 
business  of  the  country,  and  be  burdensome  and  expensive  to 
the  railroads,  they  must  co-ordinate  their  affairs  and  so  unite 
that  a  situation  similar  to  the  one  existing  today  may  never 
again  arise.  OpERAnN(;  Officer. 


Economy  in  the  Use  of  English  Fkek.ht  Cars. — In 
view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  securing  that  the  utmost 
possible  use  shall  be  made  of  the  available  supply  of  freight 
cars,  the  English  Board  of  Trade  has  now  issued  orders, 
which  came  into  force  in  Great  Britain  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  fixing  the  times  beyond  which  the  retention  of  a 
freight  car  by  a  trader  will  be  an  offence  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Regulations.  The  times  allowed  are,  in  gen- 
eral, one  complete  day  for  loading  and  two  for  unloading. 
Three  days  (four  in  Scotland)  are  allowed  for  unloading 
shipment  traffic  at  ports,  and  two  days  are  allowed  in  Scot- 
land for  loading  cars  with  coal  for  .shipment.  The  orders 
do  not  appl}-  to  coal  traffic  in  England  and  Wales.  Further 
orders  give  power  to  railway  companies  themselves  to  unload 
cars  which  are  not  unloaded  by  the  trader  within  the  pre- 
scribed times,  and  to  make  use  of  private  owners'  cars  on 
the  return  journey,  so  that  the  unnecessary  haulage  of  empty 
cars  may  be  avoided.  These  orders  are  lieing  printed  as 
StatutorA'  Rules.  Where  necessary  the  periods  at  present 
allowed  Ijefore  demurrage  charges  accrue  will  be  amended 
.■^o    as    to    accord    with    the    period    fixed    Viy    these    orders. 
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Pennsylvania  Export  Pier  at  Baltimore 

A  Description  of  New  and  Modern  Facilities  Completed 
for  Transferring  Coal  and  Coke  from  Cars   to    Vessels 


THE  Penn.sylvania  Railroad  is  now  comi)letng  the  con- 
struction of  an  export  coal  pier  at  Canton,  Balti- 
more, that  will,  when  completed,  furnish  enlarged 
facilities  for  loading  coal  and  coke  for  harbor,  coastwise 
and  export  shipments.  The  pier  is  located  on  the  Patapsco 
river  directly  across  the  river  from  Fort  ^IcHenry  and  on 
the  line  between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  Canton,  Md. 
The  work  is  well  under  way,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
plant  will  be  placed  in  operation  about  February  1,  1918. 

The  new  facilities  are  being  built  to  replace  an  old  and 
out-of-date  pier  that  is  now  in  service  near  the  site  of  the 
new  structure.  The  coastwise  and  export  business  handled 
consists  of  Intuminous  coal  and  a  limited  amount  of  coke. 
The  Ijituminous  coal  comes  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields  in 
the  Cleartield,  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  and  Pittsburgh 
districts.  In  addition  to  the  coal  handling  facilities  at 
Baltimore,  the  Pennsylvania  has  extensive  and  modern 
facilities  at  Greenwich  Point,  Philadelphia,  for  the  handling 
of  export  and  coastwise  coal. 

The  project  at  Canton  includes  a  reinforced  concrete  pier 
942  ft.  long  and  66  ft.  wide,  equipped  with  electrically- 
operated  vessel  loaders,  a  power  house  of  brick  and  concrete, 
a  car  dum|)er  and  the  necessary  machinery,  a  steel  trestle 
1,600  ft.  long  which  carries  a  narrow-gage  track  from  the 
car  dumper  to  the  pier,  the  necessary  yard  facilities  and  the 
dredging  of  a  channel  on  each  side  of  the  pier.  In  addition 
the  plans  provide  for  a  tliawing  house  in  order  that  the 
operation  of  the  ])ier  will  not  be  hampered  in  cold  weather. 
This  house,  which  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  30  cars,  is  to  be 
placed  over  the  advance  yard.  When  coal  is  received  frozen 
in  the  cars  it  will  be  thawed  out  by  steam  so  that  it  can  be 
dumped  easily. 

The  track  .-}'stem  consists  of  a  loaded  car  yard  of  36 
tracks  with  a  combined  capacity  of  620  cars,  a  thawing  or 
advance  yard  of  six  tracks  having  a  capacity  of  79  cars  and 
an  empty  yard  of  five  tracks  where  space  is  provided  for 
180  cars.  The  track  laying  which  was  done  by  the  com- 
pany forces,  involved  the  placing  of  241,000  cu.  vd.  of  fill, 
78,000  of  which  was  secured  from  the  grading  required  in 
preparing  the  site  of  the  plant,  and  the  remaining  163.000 
cu.  yd.  was  l)orrowed  at  a  pit  three  miles  distant  at  Bav 
A'icw,  The  material  for  the  eml)ankment  was  moved  to  the 
job  iri  standard  gage  dump  cars. 


It  was  originally  i)lanned  to  build  the  pier  as  a  timl^er 
structure  consisting  of  a  heavy  floor  of  6-in.  by  6-in.  and 
12-in.  Ijy  12-in.  ribs  placed  at  the  water  level  and  sup- 
ported on  and  framed  over  timber  piling,  the  floor  or  deck 
carrying  four  concrete  stringers  and  an  earth  fill  about  4 
ft.  deep  and  having  a  total  weight  of  16,924  tons.  It  was 
found  that  by  substituting  a  concrete  design  for  the  timl)er 
and  eliminating  the  earth  fill,  the  dead  load  was  reduced 
by  more  than  5,000  tons,  thus  decreasing  the  number  of  piles 
necessary  to  carry  the  structure,  and  that  a  saving  of  ap- 
proximately $18,000  in  first  cost  might  be  made. 

The  design,  as  adopted,  provides  for  a  reinforced  concrete 
pier  66  ft.  wide  and  942  ft.  long,  constructed  in  accordance 
with  a  patented  dock  design  of  the  Cleveland  Dock  Engineer- 
ing Company  of  Cleveland.  It  consists  of  four  longitudinal 
concrete  stringers,  6  ft.  deep  and  5  ft.  wide  at  the  base, 
supported  on  creosoted  piles  carrying  reinforced  concrete 
transverse  beams  and  a  I0y2  in.  reinforced  concrete  slab. 
The  outer  longitudinal  l)eams  are  centered  5  ft.  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pier,  the  span  between  center  beams  is  20 
ft.,  and  that  Ijetween  the  inner  and  outer  beams  18  ft.,  while 
the  transverse  beams  are  placed  12  ft.  6  in.  center  to  center. 
The  expansion  joints,  seven  in  all,  were  ])laced  100  ft.  cen- 
ters, tar  paper  being  used  to  prevent  a  bond  between  sections. 

In  driving  the  piles,  iron  ore  was  encountered  in  places 
at  depths  of  35  to  38  ft.  and,  because  of  the  difficult  driving, 
the  specifications  for  the  65  ft.  piles  were  changed  from  a 
6-in.  point  to  9-in.  In  some  cases  it  w'as  necessary  to  equip 
the  piles  with  shoes.  When  this  hard  driving  was  encoun- 
tered it  was  decided  to  dredge  the  entire  site  of  the  pier  and 
channel  to  a  depth  of  35  ft.  below  mean  low  tide  to  jirovide 
the  proper  draft  for  the  vessels.  In  addition  a  trench  was 
dredged  along  the  pier  where  the  carrying  piles  were  to  be 
placed.  This  trench  w^as  carried  dow-n  to  a  depth  of  42  ft. 
or  7  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  channel.  The  piles  were  then 
driven  to  an  8  ft.  penetration  in  this  trench  and  the  15  ft. 
of  penetration  required  was  secured  by  filling  the  trench 
with  4^2  ft.  of  sand,  covered  by  a  top  layer  of  one-man  stone 
2>j  ft.  deep. 

In  preparing  the  site  and  dredging  the  channel  435,000 
cu.  yd.  of  material  was  moved.  The  north  channel  provides 
for  a  .>5-ft.  draft  and  a  width  of  150  ft.  for  the  entire  length 
of  tlu'  pier.     On  the  south  the  channel  is  80  ft.  wide  and  a 
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draft  of  .kS   ft.  is  provided  for  half  the  length  of  the  pier. 
The  minimum  depth  for  the  remaining  distance  is  18  ft. 

The  construction  of  the  pier  was  carried  on  in  sections 
averaging  27  ft.  long  and  the  width  of  the  pier,  the  run 
l)cing  continuous  for  each  section.  The  ])lant  for  j)lacing 
the  concrete  consisted  of  a  scow  fitted  up  with  a  2  yd.  mixer, 
elevatetl  above  the  deck  and  placed  in  the  forward  end  of 
the  boat.  A  tower  and  elevator  placed  ahead  of  the  mixer, 
a  clam  shell  i)laced  in  the  rear  of  the  boat  and  the  neces- 
sary platforms  at  the  mixer  completed  the  plant.     The  scow 
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concrete.  The  building  is  26  ft.  wide  by  88  ft.  long  and  is 
divided  into  three  rooms.  The  south  end  serves  as  space  for 
a  machine  shop,  the  center  portion  as  a  storeroom  and  the 
north  end  as  a  sub-station. 

'J'he  power  plant  consists  of  two  transformers  and  two 
rotarics,  being  in  fact  a  duplicate  set  with  one  unit  operat- 
ing at  a  time  and  the  second  one  provided  for  emergency 
use.  The  ])ower  is  secured  from  the  Consolidated  Gas  & 
I'Hectric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  is  delivered  to 
the  transformers  at  13,200  volt.'^  and  is  here  changed  to  550 
volts.  The  power  is  carried  to  the  machines  througli  cables 
and  is  applied  direct. 

As  a  part  of  the  plant  a  Mead-Morrison  design  of  car 
dumper  is  provided.  The  approaches  to  the  machine  are  on 
an  earth  fill  between  gravity  retaining  walls. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  map  the  plant  consists,  starting  at 
the  north,  of  the  track  system,  the  car  dumper,  a  power 
house  and  a  steel  trestle,  all  of  which  are  separated  from 
the  pier  by  Clinton  street.  The  steel  trestle  which  is  con- 
tinued across  Clinton  street  and  connects  with  the  trestle 
provided  on  the  pier  serves  as  a  support  for  the  continuous 
track  from  the  car  dumper  to  the  pier. 

The  operation  of  the  plant  is  particularly  convenient  and 
simple.  The  loaded  car  yard  was  placed  to  the  north  of 
the  car  loader  and  consists  of  26  tracks.     From  thi-  vard 


Cross,  Section  Timber  Pier 
A    Comparison    of    Pier    Designs 

was  titted  with  a  boom  that  supported  the  spout  for  dis- 
tributing the  concrete. 

The  construction  materials  were  brought  to  the  site  in 
scows,  and  the  plant,  when  ready  for  operation,  consisted 
of  four  boats.  The  scow  carrying  the  mixing  plant  was 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  sand  scow  and  on  the  other  by 
the  one  containing  gravel  to  which  was  attached  the  fourth 
containing  cement. 

Bins  for  sand  and  stone  wre  provided  on  the  mixer  plat- 
form above  the  level  of  the  mixer.  The  sand  and  gravel 
were  supplied  to  the  bins  by  the  derrick  which  also  handled 
the  cement.     The  tower  was  built  just  high  enough  to  spout 
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the  width  of  the  pier  properly  and,  as  the  boom  was  mov- 
able only  in  a  longitudinal  direction  in  reference  to  the  pier, 
the  lateral  movement  was  secured  by  moving  the  scow  close 
to  and  away  from  the  pier.  The  average  run  for  a  section 
was  188  yd.  which  was  placed  in  an  average  time  of  eight 
hours. .  The  building  of  the  pier  and  bulkheads  involved 
the  use  of  7,200  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  380,000  lb.  of  rein- 
forcing steel  and  165,000  ft.  of  creosoted  piling. 

As  the  plant  is  electrically  operated  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  power  house  which  was  constructed  of  brick  and 


the  cars  are  pushed  through  a  single  track  throat  that  fans 
out  into  the  six  tracks  of  the  advance  yard,  located  east  of 
and  symmetrically  with  the  car  dumper.  This  yard  is  built 
on  a  grade  to  permit  of  gravity  operation.  Cars  destined 
for  the  unloaders  drop  down  from  this  yard  to  a  kick-back 
track  through  an  automatic  spring  switch.  The  kickback 
reverses  the  direction  of  the  cars  and  delivers  them  to  the 
mule  pit  where  they  are  picked  up  by  the  electrically-driven 
mule  and  hauled  up  the  incline  to  the  unloader.  The  empty 
cars  are  moved  from  the  unloader  bv  the  next  loaded  car 
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and  pass  down  a  gravity  incline  to  the  empty  yard.  As  only 
one  mule  pit  is  provided,  this  operation  is  not  continuous 
as  the  mule  must  return  from  the  dumper  to  the  pit  before 
the  next  car  is  delivered  from  the  kickback. 

The  unloader,  which  has  a  guaranteed  capacity  of  1,500 
tons  per  hour  is  also  electrically  operated  by  a  300-hp. 
motor.  The  elevation  of  the  dumper  is  fixed  and  as  the 
cars  are  delivered  to  the  platen,  it  and  the  cars  are  rotated, 
dumping  the  coal  into  a  receiving  bin  that  is  equipped  with 
four  automatic  outlets  controlled  by  a  35-hp.  motor  through 
which  the  coal  is  delivered  to  4-ton  dump  cars. 

A  continuous  20^ -in.  gage  track  is  provided  on  which 
to  transport  the  dump  cars  to  the  pier  and  return  them. 
This  track  is  carried  on  the  steel  trestle  from  the  unloader 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  pier.  From  the  unloader  to  the 
inland  end  of  the  pier,  it  is  on  a  6.72  per  cent  ascending 
grade,  crossing  Clinton  street  at  an  elevation  of  50  ft.  above 
mean  low  tide,  at  which  level  it  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
pier. 

The  dump  cars,  50  in  number,  travel  on  this  continuous 
track  and  are  controlled  by  a  1-in.  endless  cable  3,600  ft. 


over  the  gap,  the  trip  allows  the  lever  to  resume  its  normal 
position  and  the  grip  again  attaches  itself. 

The  three  vessel  loaders  that  are  provided  at  the  pier  are 
built  up  of  .structural  steel  and  are  mounted  on  eight  wheels. 
Two  tracks  of  18-ft.  gage  are  provided  the  full  length  of 
the  pier  on  which  the  loaders  travel  back  and  forth  to  any 
convenient  location  for  the  loading  of  vessels.  The  loaders 
are  electrically  operated  by  motors  ranging  from  5  h.p.  to 
29  h.p..  No.  1  unloader  being  equipped  with  eight  motors 
and  No.  2  with  six.  These  two  machines  are  operated  on 
track  No.  1,  or  that  provided  on  the  west  side  of  the  pier, 
and  handle  bituminous  coal  exclusively.  Number  3  machine, 
which  is  operated  on  the  second  track,  is  equipi)ed  with  five 
motors  and  is  a  combination  machine  liandling  both  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  coal.  '  It  is  equipped  with  screens 
and  a  conveyor,  the  screenings  being  returned  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  pier  by  the  conveyor  and  stored  there  until  a  cargo 
is  accumulated,  when  they  are  loaded  by  means  of  wheel- 
barrows as  no  mechanical  means  is  provided  for  this  opera- 
tion. 

The  track  carrying   the   dump  cars   passes   tlirough   these 


The  Dock  Under  Construction 


long,  driven  by  a  150-hp.  motor.  Each  car  is  mounted  on 
standard  M.C.B.  trucks  and  is  equipped  with  a  scotch  or 
automatic  stop,  in  addition  to  the  hand  brake,  for  use  in 
case  of  a  breakdown.  An  automatic  device  is  provided  for 
gripping  the  cable. 

The  machinery  for  driving  the  cable  is  located  at  the  in- 
land end  of  the  pier,  46  ft.  below  the  track  that  carries 
the  dump  cars.  It  is  so  geared  that  the  cars  travel  300  ft. 
per  minute.  The  cable  travels  from  the  track  elevation  over 
a  sheave  down  to  the  elevation  of  the  machinery.  Two 
drums  are  provided  on  the  machine  and  a  regulator  placed 
between  the  two  distributes  the  power  equally  between  them. 
As  the  cable  passes  over  the  second  drum  it  is  again  carried 
to  the  track  elevation  in  the  manner  mentioned  above.  This 
arrangement  creates  a  break  of  about  5  ft.  in  the  direct  cable 
drive  at  the  track  elevation  over  which  the  cars  operate  by 
gravity,  making  necessary  the  automatic  appliance  for  grip- 
ping the  cable.  As  the  cars  approach  this  gap  the  lever 
that  controls  the  grip  encounters  a  trip  that  raises  the  lever, 
automatically  releasing  the  car  from  the  cable.     When  once 


unloaders,  each  of  which  is  equipped  with  a  trip  that,  when 
set  in  the  joroper  position,  sets  off  a  trigger  on  the  cars, 
causing  them  to  dump.  Unloader  No.  1  is  equipped  with  a 
pan  conveyor  to  suit  the  varying  heights  of  vessels,  and  No. 
2  and  3  unloaders  with  gravity  conveyors.  All  three  have  a 
boom  arrangement  carrying  a  telescope  conveyor  that  passes 
into  the  liold  of  vessels  as  a  means  of  trimming  the  load  and 
to  prevent  the  dropping  of  coal.  An  operator  is  required 
for  each  machine. 

As  a  means  for  coaling  tugs  and  .small  steamers,  ten  75- 
ton  bins  are  placed  in  the  steel  trestle  that  carries  the  nar- 
row-gage track.  These  pockets  are  of  steel,  lined  with  maple 
and  are  operated  by  undercut  gates.  One  electrically-driven 
weigh  loader  that  operates  on  track  No.  2  is  provided  for 
the  ten  pockets.  This  weigh  loader  is  provided  with  a  10- 
ton  receiving  bin  mounted  on  a  .standard  scale  and  from  this 
bin  coal  may  be  delivered  to  vessels  in  any  amount  desired. 
An  operator  is  also  required  for  this  machine.  The  line  of 
the  narrow-gage  track  that  carries  the  dump  cars  is  changed 
on  the  return  side  of  the  trestle  so  that  it  centers  over  the 
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10  ivci'iving  l)in.^,  hut  once  across  it  returns  to  its  noriiuil 
position  at  the  outside  of  \hv  trestle. 

It  is  proposed  to  operate  tlie  |)lant  in  two  10  hr.  shifts, 
or  20  hours  eaeh  daw  I  "he  niaihine.s  have  a  guaranteed 
capacity  of  l,50ii  tons  an  luMir  or  a  chiily  ca])acity  of  ,>0,000 
ton>. 

The  project  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
.A.  (".  Shand,  cliief  enij'neer  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  H.  ('. 


One  of  the  Vessel  Loaders 

Bcjoz.  assistant  chief  engineer.  J.  W.  Craig,  assistant  en- 
gineer was  in  charge  of  all  construction.  The  machines 
were  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Mead-AIorrison  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  which  also  furnished  the  automatic  dump 
cars.  The  dredging  was  done  by  the  Maryland  Dredging 
and  Contracting  Company,  Baltimore,  while  the  Arthur 
McMullen  Company,  New  York,  were  contractors  for  the 
pier  construction. 


RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  EXPORTS  TOTAL 
$54,595,086  IN  EIGHT  MONTHS 

Statistics  made  available  Monday  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  showed  the  remarkable  expansion  in  this  countr}-'s 
railroad  equipment  export  business  brought  about  by  the  war. 
According  to  the  latest  official  figures,  American-made  equip- 
ment of  this  kind  exported  to  all  the  world  in  the  eight  months 
ending  with  February,  1917,  amounted  to  $54,595,086  as 
against  $46,425,936  in  the  eight  months  ending  with  Febru- 
ary, 1916. 

This  sum  represented  not  only  heavy  buying  of  equipment 
!)}•  Russia  and  France,  but  countries  in  every  section  of  the 
globe  whose  usual  European  sources  of  supply  were  cut  off  by 
the  war.  The  chief  items  making  up  the  big  export  bill  in  the 
period  were  steel  rails,  steam  locomotives,  passenger  and 
freight  cars,  car  wheels,  spikes,  and  track  material  such  as 
switches,  frogs,  fishplates,  etc. 

Custom  House  records  indicated  that  New  York  was  the 
chief  port  for  shipment  of  railroad  supplies,  whether  to 
France,  Russia  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  or  elsewhere,  the 
equipment  for  Asiatic  Russia  going  via  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Pacific. 

The  eight  months'  record  shipments  were  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: Steam  locomotives,  $7,341,802;  electric  locomotives, 
S447,329;  cars  (freight  and  pas.senger),  $18,440,568;  steel 
rails,  $17,786,634;  track  material,  $6,256,153;  car  wheels, 
Sl,626,870;  railroad  spikes,  $1,007,402,  and  railroad  ties, 
51.688,328. 


Ilu-  sieani  locomotive  exports  valued  at  $7,341,802  were 
K»  than  the  exports  last  year  reported  at  $10,953,183. 
lIo\\e\er,  as  classified  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  191 
locomotives,  valued  at  $2,072,477,  went  to  Europe  in  the 
l)eriod,  besides  18,  valued  at  $416,978  to  Russia  in  Asia. 
The  (jther  locomotive  shipments,  with  valuations,  in  the 
period  were:  Cuba,  119,  $1,366,620;  Canada,  97,  $1,171,- 
779;  China,  19,  $475,243;  Japan,  13,  $98,501,  and  other 
countries,  65,  $631,919. 

Total  shipments  of  cars  for  steam  and  other  railways  ran 
as  high  as  $18,440,568  in  the  eight  months  in  issue  as 
against  $16,571,767  last  year.  Russia,  in  Asia,  took  in  the 
period  cars  for  use  on  steam  railroads  worth  $1,851,829,  and 
European  Russia  $897,905,  as  against  $2,873,430  and  $10,- 
019,774  respectively  in  the  eight  months  ending  February 
29  last  year.  But.  the  official  classification  "other  coun- 
tries," understood  to  include  France,  showed  purchases  of 
rolling  .stock  aggregating  in  value  $9,539,113,  against  only 
$1,084,816  in  the  eight-month  period  last  year,  Cuba's 
rolling  stock  purchases  footed  up  $3,854,979  and  South 
America  $1,044,407. 

The  steel  rail  exports  of  the  period  aggregating  421,864 
tons,  valued  at  $17,786,634  had  a  wide  distribution.  Rus- 
sia's requirements  were  58,266  tons,  for  which  $2,953,609 
was  paid.  "Other  countries,"  including  France,  took  201,- 
449  tons,  worth  $8,637,752;  West  Indies  71,605  tons,  valued 
at  $2,506,711;  Japan,  6,258  tons  valued  at  $253,201; 
Brazil,  1,201  tons,  worth  $49,301,  and  "other  South  America" 
14,440  tons,  valued  at  $609,022.  Canada's  purchases  in  the 
eight-month  period  aggregated  56,410  tons  of  steel  rails,  val- 
ued at  $2,253,474,  while  rails  also  found  a  good  distribution 
in  Central  America,  Asia,  and  Oceania.  The  rail  exports 
of  $17,786,634  compared  with  only  $11,847,615  in  last 
}'ear's  period.  There  were  decreases  in  the  rail  exports  to 
Russia,  but  rail  shipments  to  that  country  should  show  in- 
creases in  the  near  future  because  of  the  orders  now  await- 
ing  completion. 


WORK  OF  THE  RAILROAD  WAR  BOARD 

A  li^t  of  suggestions  to  the  railroads  as  to  methods  for 
curtailing  their  passenger  service  in  order  to  increase  their 
capacity  for  handling  freight  during  the  war  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  and 
transmitted  to  the  railroads  through  the  department  com- 
mittees located  in  the  six  army  departments  in  the  form  of 
instructions  which  are  serving  as  the  basis  for  working  out 
the  details  in  the  various  deparments.  These  general  in- 
structions are  described  in  a  statement  authorized  by  Fairfax 
Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern,  and  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  instructions  also  relate  in  part 
to  methods  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  freight  service. 
In  this  statement  Mr.  Harrison  said : 

"The  Railroads'  War  Board,  specially  organized  by  the 
railroads  to  operate  all  the  roads  of  the  country  as  one 
system  for  purposes  of  national  defense,  finds  it  inevitable 
that  from  time  to  time  it  must  recommend  the  adoption  of 
policies  which  may  prove  inconvenient  to  the  public.  In 
doing  so,  however,  the  board  will  rely  upon  the  support  of 
public  opinion.  In  the  present  national  emergency  some 
sacrifice  of  individual  convenience  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
railroads  to  increase  the  capacity  of  their  lines,  and  to  con- 
serve the  fuel  supply  of  the  country. 

"As  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  has  advised  the  railroads  to  adjust  their  service  'to 
make  available  the  maximum  transportation  energy  for 
moving  fuel,  food,  materials,  and  troops  necessary  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war.'  " 

The  notice  that  has  gone  out  to  the  railroads  says  in  part: 

"1.  Consolidate  where  practicable  through  passenger  train 
service  and  eliminate  those  trains  which  are  not  well  pat- 
ronized. 
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"2.  Reduce  the  number  of  speciul  trains  and  give  up  run- 
ning excursion  trains. 

'\).  On  branch  lines  where  two  trains  are  operated  try  to 
reduce  to  one  train  a  da}-. 

"4.  Where  practicable  suljstitute  mixed  train  service  for 
separate  passenger  and  freight  service  on  branch  lines. 
Closely  review  the  number  of  scheduled  freight  trains  where 
tonnage  is  insufficient  to  load  them  fully,  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  number  of  trains. 

"5.  Where  passenger  trains  are  double-headed  for  speed, 
a  readjustment  of  schedules  or  cutting  off  cars  where  pos- 
sible will  release  locomotives  for  freight  service. 

"6.  Reduce  as  far  as  practicable  luxuries  such  as  obser- 
vation cars.  In  the  interest  of  economy  reduce  the  present 
rather  elaborate  and  luxurious  bills  of  fare  on  many  dining 
cars. 

"7.  Move  'company'  freight  on  underloaded  trains. 
Operate  work  trains  as  far  as  possible  in  slack  times.  Store 
coal  in  slack  times. 

"8.  Make  proper  train  loading  of  primary  importance 
with  officials  and  trains  crews.  Give  publicity  to  those  mak- 
ing good  and  poor  records." 

Railroad  Regiments  for  France 

Instructions  also  have  been  issued  by  the  Railroads"  ^^'ar 
Board  to  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  to  take  vigorous 
action  to  assist  in  the  organizations  of  nine  regiments  of 
qualified  railroad  men  for  service  in  France.  It  is  urgenth' 
necessary  that  these  men  be  sent  to  France  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Railroad  executives  have  been  asked  to  give  immediate 
attention  to  a  communication,  which  has  just  been  sent  to 
them  and  which  is  cjuoted  in  another  column. 

The  following  railway  executives  have  been  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  department  committees,  in  addition 
to  those  named  in  the  article  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
April  20:  Northeastern  department,  E.  J.  Pearson,  presi- 
dent of  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford;  eastern  de- 
partment, W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ;  southeastern  department,  E.  H.  Coapman, 
vice-president  of  the  Southern;  central  department,  E.  D. 
Sewall,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul; 
and  southern  department,  T.  M.  Schumacher,  president  of 
the  El  Pa.so  &  Southwestern. 

Detail  Work  of  the  War  Board 

The  Executive  Committee  continues  to  hold  meetings  at 
its  office  in  Washington,  giving  consideration  to  the  large 
number  of  details  which  arise  in  connection  with  its  work 
of  placing  the  railways  in  a  position  to  render  the  most 
efficient  service  to  the  government.  Among  these  are  the 
problems  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  munitions 
and  supplies  for  the  Allies,  the  expediting  of  supplies  of 
various  kinds  which  are  now  being  moved  for  the  govern- 
ment, details  in  connection  with  the  sending  of  railwav 
regiments  to  France,  as  well  as  the  various  methods  for 
obtaining  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  railways.  The  Commission  on  Car  Service 
constantly  receives  delegations  of  shippers  re])resenting  vari- 
ous industries  who  present  facts  and  arguments  as  to  why 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  transportation 
of  their  products,  and  it  also  holds  conferences  with  officers 
of  railroads  throughout  the  country;  suggestions  are  made 
to  railroad  officers  as  to  how  the}-  may  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  various  special  situations  which  are  presented  bv 
the  shippers,  and  where  individual  railroads  show  their  need 
for  a  particular  number  or  kjnd  of  cars  to  meet  an  urgent 
demand,  steps  are  taken  to  have  the  cars  furnished  to  them. 
The  Commission  on  Car  Service  also  makes  reports  to  the 
Executive  Committee  to  aid  it  in  deciding  important  ques- 
tions of  policy. 

In  addition   to  the  many  prol^lcms  presented   in   the  en- 


deavor to  secure  the  proper  distribution  of  freight  car  ecjuip- 
ment,  it  is  expected  that  occasion  may  .soon  arise  to  transfer 
motive  power  from  one  road  to  another  which  has  a  sjjecial 
need  for  additional  motive  power  facilities.  The  chairmen 
of  the  six  department  committees  have  been  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  and  report  to  the  Executive  Committee 
on  the  distribution  of  power  as  between  railroads,  and  also 
on  the  adjustment  of  pas.senger  train  service  in  accordance 
with  the  national  requirements  and  the  situation  in  respect 
to  present  and  prospective  storage  plants  for  government 
pro])crty  in  relation  to  railroad  facilities  and  the  prompt  re- 
lease of  cars.  Special  committees  have  been  aj)pointed  in 
each  department  to  assem])le  data  relating  to  the  motive 
power  in  each  territor}-. 

The  Executive  Committee  recently  held  a  conference  with 
a  number  of .  state  railway  commissioners  and  officers  from 
the  states  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  ^Minnesota,  Nebra.ska,  South 
Dakota  and  Washington,  who  were  in  Washington  in  con- 
nection with  the  rate  advance  ca.se.  Chairman  Harrison 
explained  to  them  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the 
special  committee  and  outlined  the  action  it  had  taken  so 
far,  asking  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  various  state 
commissions  in  the  work  which  the  railroads  have  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  railway  facilities.  The  state  commissioners  re- 
sponded that  the  committee  could  be  assured  of  their  sup- 
port. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Traffic  League  has  been  called  to  be  held 
in  Washington  on  Friday  of  this  week  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering transportation  problems  which  have  arisen  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war,  with  special  reference  to  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  shippers  toward  increasing  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  freight  cars.  The  meeting  was  called  in  pursuance  of  a 
request  from  the  railroad  executive  committee  for  co-operative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  league  and  Fairfax  Harrison,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  has  been  invited  to  be  present  to  ex- 
plain the  purposes  of  the  carriers  and  ways  in  which  shippers 
can  co-operate. 

Pooling   Lake    Coal    Shipments 

Chairman  Harrison,  of  the  executive  committee,  has  issued 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  plan  for  pool- 
ing lake  coal  shipments  which  was  reported  briefly  in  last 
week's  issue: 

"As  part  of  the  efforts  being  made  in  all  directions  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  existing  railroad  facilities  of  the 
country,  that  they  may  better  meet  the  present  national  emer- 
gency, arrangements  have  been  made  by  shippers  and  rail- 
roads whereby  all  coal  for  shipment  on  the  Great  Lakes 
through  Lake  Erie  ports  w-ill  be  'pooled.'  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  effect  such  a  saving  in  the  time  of  freight  cars  that 
it  will  be  practically  equivalent  to  adding  52,000  cars  to  the 
availal)le  freiglit  ccjuipment  of  the  railroads. 

"The  practice  heretofore  has  l)een  for  each  individual 
shipper  to  send  his  coal  to  some  Lake  Erie  port,  and  there 
gradually  accumulate  enough  for  a  full  shipload.  In  the 
meantime  the  cars  were  held  up,  and,  due  to  the  numerous 
grades  of  coal  handled  in  this  way,  much  switching  was 
necessary;  under  the  'pooling'  arrangement  coal  owned  by 
different  producers  w^ill  on  arrival  at  a  lake  port  be  put  in  a 
common  pool,  and  despatched  to  the  northwest  as  fast  as 
steamers  are  ready  to  take  it.  The  pooling  plan  will  necessi- 
tate a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  grades  of  coal 
handled.  It  is  thought  that  the  new  arrangement  will  effect 
a  saving  of  one  and  a  half  days  in  the  time  of  each  car  that 
carries  coal  to  Lake  Erie  ports. 

Tt  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  will  haul  26,000,000 
tons  of  coal  to  the  lakes  for  trans-shipment  to  the  northwest 
during  the  180  days  of  the  navigable  season,  and  that  36.- 
000,000  tons  of  ore  will  be  moved  in  the  same  time  from  Lake 
Erie  ports  to  inland  furnaces." 
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YOUR  FIRST  PATRIOTIC  DUTY- 
LIBERTY  BOND 


-BUY  A 


A  luiinhLi-  i)f  important  railroads  tliroughout  the  country 
have  joined  heartily  in  the  campaign  to  make  the  Liberty 
Loan  the  success  that  it  deserves  to  be.  They  are  subscribing 
for  large  blocks  of  the  bonds  themselves,  and  several  of 
them  have  announced  [ilans  whereby  any  and  all  of  their 
employees  can  suI)scribo  for  bonds  and  pay  for  tliem  on  the 
installment  plan. 

Union  Pacific 

Chairman  R.  S.  Lovett  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  his  memo- 
randum to  all  officers,  agents  and  employees  of  the  Union 
Pacific  System  last  week  announced  the  plan  of  that  road 
to  be  as  follows: 

"L  trust  that  every  man  and  woman  in  our  organization 
intends,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  to  subscribe  to  the  3y2  per  cent 
Liberty  Loan  bonds  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Government 
to  carry  on  the  war.  The  loan  must  be  made  a  conspicuous 
success;  and  to  enable  every  employee  to  participate  in  this 
patriotic  purpose  the  company  will,  upon  the  request  of 
any  such  employee,  make  subscription  for  his  or  her  account 
to  an  amount  of  bonds  not  exceeding  25  per  cent  of  the 
emplo)ee's  yearly  salar}-,  and  will  advance  the  whole  sub- 
scription price,  charging  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  33^ 
per  cent  per  annum,  being  the  same  rate  borne  by  the  bonds, 
and  holding  the  bonds  as  security  for  its  reimbursement. 
The  amount  advanced  by  the  company  will  be  payable  b} 
the  employee  in  monthly  installments  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
monthly  wages  of  such  employee,  so  long  as  in  the  service, 
with  a  minimum  of  $5  per  month,  such  installments  to  be 
deducted  from  the  wage  payments.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  employees  will  not  limit  their  subscriptions  to  merely 
the  amount  advanced  by  the  company,  but  in  addition  will 
subscribe  to  the  extent  of  any  funds  they  may  have  available. 
The  Union  Pacific  has  itself  subscribed  for  $5,000,000  of 
these  bonds." 

Texas  &  Pacific 

'"Of  the  company's  10,000  employees,"  says  the  announce- 
ment of  the  receivers  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  to  that  road's 
officers  and  employees,  "at  least  half  of  us  can,  and  there- 
fore, are  obligated  to  subscribe  to  this  loan." 

The  company  has  made  arrangements  with  a  bank  in 
New  Orleans  whereby  an  employee  can  subscribe  for  a  bond 
by  the  payment  of  10  per  cent  down  and  the  balance  in 
nine  months  installments  of  10  per  cent  each,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  pay  roll.  The  bank  will  credit  to  the  employee's 
account  interest  at  3  per  cent  on  the  payments  made  and 
will  deliver  the  bond  through  the  road's  assistant  treasurer 
when  payment  has  been  completed. 

Erie 

Under  the  direction  of  President  F.  D.  Underwood,  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Erie  are  organizing  a  lively 
campaign  whereby  they  hope  to  sell  a  large  block  of  the 
bonds.  Before  announcing  definitely  the  plan  that  would 
be  followed.  President  Underwood  issued  a  statement  to  the 
employees  in  which  he  said : 

'Tt  should  be,  and  I  hope  is,  the  desire  of  Erie  employees 
to  do  what  they  can  at  this  time  for  the  defense  of  our 
country  by  helping  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  battle  for  its 
rights. 

"The  bonds  are  recommended  to  you  as  an  investment 
for  two  reasons:  First,  their  utter  stability.  They  are  as 
good  as  gold;  that  fact  cannot  be  upset.  Second,  they  are 
free  from  taxes  of  all  kinds,  except  estate  or  inheritance  tax, 
and  while  the  interest  may  be  less  in  gross  amount  than 
that  on  a  bank  deposit,  a  mortgage  or  a  note,  in  the  end  they 
are  a  better  paying  investment  owing  to  their  freedom  from 
taxation. 


"Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  hoped  you 
will  invest  in  llicm  to  tiie  fullest  extent  jjossible." 

Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Raihoad  has  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Mutual  Beneficial  Association  of  its  em- 
ployees, which  will  enable  all  men  and  women  in  the  service 
to  become  subscribers,  and  on  ea.sy  terms,  if  they  so  desire. 
The  object  is  to  mobilize,  at  once,  the  buying  power  repre- 
sented by  the  army  of  150,000  men  and  women  employed  by 
the  company  and  its  affiliated  eastern  lines.  Circulars  de- 
scribing the  loan,  stating  its  object  and  urging  co-operation 
in  making  it  a  success,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
employee. 

Subscriptions  may  be  made,  without  expense,  through  the 
Mutual  Beneficial  Association  by  any  employee,  whether 
a  member  of  the  Association  or  not.  Bonds  will  be  issued 
in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  and  will 
pay  3  j/2  per  cent  interest.  Employees  desiring  to  avail  them- 
selves of  easy  payments  may  purchase  the  $50  bonds  for 
$10  down  and  $10  a  month  until  paid  for.  Bonds  of  the 
higher  denominations  may  be  bought  on  the  installment 
plan  on  equivalent  terms. 

Employees  who  so  desire  may  have  the  monthly  install- 
ments deducted  from  their  wages,  or,  if  they  prefer,  they 
can  forward  the  remittances  themselves,  directly  to  the 
Association.  No  commission  or  brokerage  of  any  kind  will 
be  charged  for  the  purchase  of  any  bonds  either  nought 
outright,  or  on  the  installment  plan. 

Warren  S.  Stone 

Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  a  member  of  the  labor  committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  believes  the  railroads 
of  the  country  ought  to  make  every  effort  to  assist  railroad 
employees  in  subscribing  for  the  Liberty  Loan. 

"More  than  a  million  and  a  half  men  are  employed  in 
the  transportation  industry,"  says  Mr.  Stone,  "and  their 
wage  earnings  are  close  to  $1,500,000,000  a  year,  or  $4,- 
000,000  a  day.  The  mere  statement  of  these  wage  figures 
shows  at  once  what  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  enlist 
the  savings  of  railroad  workers  in  the  defense  of  liberty 
and  democracy. 

"I  believe  that  the  cost  of  the  war  ought  to  be  met  largely 
from  our  future  production  and  earnings,  rather  than  from 
our  saved-up  capital  from  the  past.  The  economists  tell 
us  that  the  annual  earnings  of  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  close  to  fifty  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  means  that 
every  two  weeks  we  produce  the  $2,000,000,000  needed  for 
the  first  Liberty  Loan.  The  wage-earners  of  the  nation 
have  very  little  saved-up  capital  that  they  can  lend  the  gov- 
ernment. Their  savings  are  in  their  homes  and  their  in- 
surance and  a  little  nest  egg  for  a  rainy  day.  But  they 
can  lay  aside  a  part  of  their  future  wages,  week  by  week, 
and  month  by  month,  to  buy  government  bonds. 

"Railroad  workers,  and  especially  the  men  in  the  train 
service,  are  keen  to  do  their  bit  for  the  common  cause.  If 
the  railroad  companies  will  provide  the  machinery  of  pay- 
ment I  know  that  our  men  will  provide  the  money." 


Progress  of  the  Ambato-Curaray  Railway. — Consid- 
erable progress  was  made  on  the  construction  of  the  Ambato-  \i 
Curaray  Railway,  in  Ecuador,  up  to  March  1,  1917,  563 
people  being  employed.  During  the  past  two  months  several 
bridges  and  culverts  have  been  completed,  24,053  cubic 
vards  of  material  handled,  and  18.64  miles  of  terraplane 
finished,  nearly  to  the  city  of  Pelileo,  and  rails  laid,  at  a 
total  expense  of  $6,916.  Two  trains  each  week  are  now 
l:)eing  operated  over  most  of  the  line,  which  serve  as  work 
trains,  and  carry  passengers  and  freight.  The  construction 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  American  engineers,  the  im- 
])orted  material  being  wholly  from  the  United  States. 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Report  on  Coal 

Careful  and  Detailed  Report  on  Present  Conditions 
in  Bituminous   Coal  Trade  and  Remedies  Proposed 


THE  Federal  Trade  Connnission  on  Saturday,  May  19, 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  bituminous  coal  situation.  The  report 
confines  itself  to  present  conditions.  A  more  detailed  re- 
port embodying  the  full  results  of  the  commission's  inquiry 
into  the  industry  will  be  made  later.  The  report  is  especial- 
ly interesting  to  railroads  because  the  increased  price  of  coal 
has  been  the  largest  item  in  their  increased  operating  ex- 
penses. 

The  commis.sion  has  recently  held  in  Washington  and 
Chicago  public  hearings  at  which  representatives  of  mine 
operators  from  the  different  coal  fields,  the  railroads,  munic- 
ipal public  utilities  and  industrial  consumers  appeared  and 
furnished  specific  information.  The  commission  finds  that 
while  the  productive  capacity  of  the  present  mines  has  been 
ample,  the  railroads,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  have  not  fur- 
nished sufficient  cars  to  carry  the  coal  to  points  of  consump- 
tion, but  it  explains  the  difficulties  that  have  confronted  the 
roads.     The  report  says  in  part: 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  coal  in  the  ground.  There  is  suffi- 
cient coal  available  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  now  being 
operated  not  only  to  supply  the  present  demand,  Ijut  also  to 
supply  a  greatly  increased  demand.  At  present,  however, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  at  the  points  of  con- 
sumption. The  unprecedented  demands  for  this  fuel  during 
the  pa.st  six  months,  together  with  the  difficulties  of  rail  and 
of  water  transportation  (particularly  by  water  to  the  markets 
of  New  England,  the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  along  the 
Ohio  river),  have  not  only  absorbed  the  coal  as  fast  as  it 
could  be  shipped  from  the  mines,  but  have  also  led  to  almost 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  coal  stored  at  tidewater  points, 
and  at  the  docks  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  the  face  of  a.  probably  greatly  increased  demand  for 
bituminous  coal  on  the  part  of  the  government  for  military 
purposes,  for  increased  transportation,  for  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  of  every  description,  and  for  many  other  forms 
of  industry,  the  nece.ssity  of  mining  and  distributing  more 
bituminous  coal  than  ever  before,  both  to  supply  current 
needs  and  to  replenish  exhausted  storage,  is  obvious.  The 
country  faces  a  serious  state  of  affairs  in  obtaining  a  com- 
modity which  is  basic  to  practically  every  form  of  its  military 
and  industrial  activities.  Several  of  the  other  belligerent 
countries  have  had  to  meet  this  same  problem,  and  finding 
their  coal  supply  seriously  endangered  they  have  taken  far- 
reaching  governmental  action  to  safeguard  it.  In  England 
the  government  took  complete  control  of  the  coal  mines  after 
less  radical  methods  of  regulation  failed.  The  French  gov- 
ernment has  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  dividing  France  into 
three  coal  zones  in  order  to  equalize  distribution,  and  the 
government  becomes  the  sole  vender.  On  May  2,  1917,  the 
Russian  provisional  government  took  over  all  the  coal  mines 
of  that  country  with  a  view  to  control  coal  distribution  and 
prices.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Germany  took 
measures  to  centralize  the  whole  coal  industry  of  the  Empire 
under  government  control.  The  Italian  government  imports 
all  the  coal  brought  into  the  country  and  acts  as  a  clearing 
hou.^e  for  its  distribution. 

CAUSES   OF   THE   PRESENT   SITUATION 

(1)  Increased  demand. — The  marked  increase  in  demand 
began  to  be  felt  about  six  months  ago.  In  1916  the  ship- 
ments of  bituminous  coal  from  the  mines  amounted  to  about 
509,000,000  tons,  or  about  66.000,000  tons  more  than  in 
1915,  when  previous  records  in  production  had  been  sur- 
passed.    Nevertheless,  the  demand  lias  recently  increased  to 


such  an  e.xtent  that  not  only  the  unprecedented  output  of 
1916  has  been  consumed,  but  .stored  coal  accumulated  from 
the  production  of  previous  years  has  also  been  practically  ex- 
hausted. For  examj)le,  on  the  docks  of  Duluth  and  Superior 
there  have  usually  been  carried  over,  at  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation, some  3,000,000  tons,  but  this  year  when  navigation 
opened  the  docks  were  practically  empty. 

(2)  Shifting  of  markets. — Much  of  the  increase  in  de- 
mand was  concentrated  in  certain  localities.  There  were 
transportation  difficulties  due  to  unprecedented  l)urdens  laid 
by  all  classes  of  freight  on  both  rail  and  water  transporta- 
tion facilities.  All  this  led  to  a  considerable  shift  to  other 
sources  of  supply  in  the  markets  usually  supplied  from  cer- 
tain coal  fields.  For  example,  coal  mined  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  did  not  reach  the 
markets  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  lower  Ohio  in  the  usual 
quantities.  This  was  because  of  increased  demand  from 
nearer  markets,  car  shortage,  decreased  lake  transportation 
facilities,  low  water  for  a  considerable  period  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  floods  in  the  West  Virginia  mining  region.  Con- 
sequently the  Indiana-Illinois  fields  have  been  drawn  on  to 
supply  the  deficit.  Thus,  the  tonnage  in  commercial  ship- 
ments, (i.  e.  coal  not  for  use  of  railroads)  sent  to  Michigan 
from  the  mines  of  the  Illinois-Indiana  fields  is  reported  to 
have  been  over  17  times  as  great  during  the  nine  months 
from  April  to  December,  1916,  as  it  was  during  the  entire 
year  preceding. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  this  shifting  of  markets 
was  a  buyers'  panic,  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  consumers 
with  regard  to  getting  coal  from  their  regular  sources  of 
supply.  This  led  in  many  cases  to  a  frantic  bidding  of 
buyers  against  each  other  for  that  proportion  of  the  coal  sup- 
ply (usually  known  as  "spot"  or  "free"  coal)  which  the 
mine  operators  were  able  to  produce  and  ship  in  addition  to 
the  part  of  their  output  sold  under  contract. 

(3)  Inadequate  transportation  facilities. — While,  as  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  there  is  no  lack  of  coal  in  the  ground, 
or  of  mines  from  which  it  can  be  obtained,  the  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  few  soft  coal  mines  are  equipped  to  store 
coal.  The  coal  must  be  loaded  into  railroad  cars  as  fast  as 
it  comes  out  of  the  mine.  As  a  general  rule,  miners  do  not 
go  into  the  mine  unless  the  cars  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
day's  output  are  on  hand  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Cars 
enough  to  carry  away  the  coal  as  fast  as  it  can  be  miijed  are 
therefore  a  prime  necessity.  During  the  past  six  months 
from  a  variety  of  causes  the  railroads  have  not  furnished, 
or  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  cars  equal  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  mines.  Furthermore,  where  coal  has  to  be 
carried  part  of  the  way  by  water,  there  has  been  difficulty 
in  getting  enough  boats. 

The  principal  causes  for  a  lack  of  adequate  rail  transpor- 
tation have  been:  car  shortage,  embargoes  on  the  movement 
of  freight  cars,  lack  of  sufficient  motive  power,  and,  to  some 
extent,  abuse  by  shippers  and  consignees  of  reconsignment 
and  demurrage  privileges.  Car  shortage  in  some  cases  ap- 
pears to  have  been  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  cars  suited  to 
carrying  coal,  in  others,  to  the  diversion  to  use  in  other  in- 
dustries of  cars  generally  available  for  the  movement  of  coal 
and  in  others  to  the  much  longer  hauls  required,  due  to  the 
shift  of  markets  from  their  normal  sources  of  suppl}',  which 
required  more  cars  than  usual  to  distribute  the  same  tonnage. 
Lack  of  terminal  facilities  adequate  to  handle  the  immense 
volume  of  freight  consigned  to  certain  points  resulted  in  great 
congestion  at  those  localities.     Railroads  on  whose  lines  the 
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shipnu-nt.s  orij^inati'd  liad  to  j)l;uo  cnil)ari:;ocs  against  shipments 
consigned  to  such  destinations,  until  the  congestion  could  be 
relieved.  In  some  cases  there  was  also  a  lack  of  sufficient 
locomotives  to  move  the  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  consumer. 
Some  of  the  car  shortage  appears  also  to  have  been  due  to 
abuses  by  shippers  of  reconsignment  privileges,  and  of  con- 
signees of  demurrage  privileges  in  the  unloading  of  cars  at 
destination.  In  some  instances  such  reconsignment  and  de- 
murrage })rivileges  aj)pear  to  have  l)een  used  by  mine  op^era- 
tors  and  brokers  as  temporary  storage  in  connection  with 
speculative  activities  to  obtain  extortionate  })rices  from  coal 
consumers. 

The  i)rincipal  causes  for  a  lack  of  adequate  water  trans- 
portation have  been  :-^diversion  of  boats  in  the  coastwise  coal 
trade  to  other  lines  of  ocean  traffic;  diversion  of  boats  in  the 
lake  coal  trade  to  ocean  traffic;  and  the  conflict  of  the  de- 
mand for  iron  ore  and  grain  transportation  with  the  de- 
mand for  coal  transportation.  This  conflict  has  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  higher  freights  paid  for  eastward  bound  iron 
ore  and  grain  transportation  than  for  westward  bound  coal. 
The  delay  incident  to  loading  and  unloading  coal,  and  the 
fact  that  three  of  the  highly  profitable  grain  or  ore  cargoes 
could  be  transported  in  the  same  time  in  which  only  two 
could  be  carried,  if  coal  were  taken  westward,  has  resulted 
in  boats  suitable  for  carrying  coal  going  westward  empty, 
using  water  as  ballast  instead  of  coal. 

(4)  Labor  conditions. — Statements  made  at  the  commis- 
sion's hearings  by  mine  operators  from  different  coal  fields, 
indicate  that  in  some  regions  there  has  l)een  and  still  is  an 
actual  shortage  of  mining  labor. 

(5)  Increased  costs  of  production  and  distribution. — Con- 
siderable information  in  regard  to  increa.ses  in  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  was  submitted  by  coal  operators  at 
the  commission's  hearings,  or  has  been  gathered  directly  by 
the  commission's  agents.  These  increased  costs,  as  far  as 
production  is  concerned,  are  comprised  chiefly  in  cost  of 
labor.  While  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  prices 
of  supplies,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies  per  ton  of 
coal  has  been  a  much  less  important  factor  than  is  generally 
claimed.  In  the  distribution  there  has  also  been  some  in- 
crease in  cost,  mainly  in  increased  cost  of  transportation  to 
the  point  of  consumption. 

The  figures  already  submitted  to  the  commission  in  regard 
to  costs  and  to  prices  at  the  mine,  show  that  most  of  the  pres- 
ent prices  now  being  charged  both  on  "free"  coal,  and  on 
such  few  new  contracts  as  the  mine  operators  are  entering 
into,  are  far  in  excess  of  the  costs  as  shown  by  the  operators' 
books. 

Many  of  the  operators  frankly  take  the  position  that 
they  are  trying  to  get  for  their  coal  the  highest  price  possible 
under  .the  present  demand,  and  are  refraining,  even  at  prices 
greatly  increased  over  last  year,  from  contracting  their  out- 
put to  the  extent  of  their  usual  custom.  They  defend  this 
action  by  claiming  that  under  the  operations  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  they  have  for  many  years  past  been  get- 
ting little  more  for  their  coal  than  the  bare  cost  of  production; 
that  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal  during  that  period  has 
been  a  most  unprofitable  industry;  and  that  this  is  their 
chance  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  losses  of  several  vears. 
Accordingly,  they  are  demanding  prices  at  the  mine  today 
which  run  from  50  per  cent  to  several  hundred  per  cent  over 
the  cost  of  their  output. 

(6)  Lack  of  sufficient  storage  facilities. — The  most  eco- 
nomical way  of  handling  coal  is  by  loading  it  into  cars  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine,  transporting  it  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption, and  delivering  it  in  the  same  car  direct  to  the 
retailer  or  large  consumer.  At  times,  there  are  adequate 
transportation  facilities  to  keep  the  coal  moving  steadily  in 
this  way.  But  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  is  largely 
influenced  by  seasonal  changes,  the  demand  normally  being 
heavy  in  fall  and  winter  months,  and  lighter  in  the  spring 


and  summer.  This  leads,  in  normal  years,  to  frequent  shut- 
ting down  of  mines,  because  of  lack  of  orders,  at  a  time  wlien 
there  are  ])lenty  of  coal  cars,  and  conversely  to  traffic  diffi- 
culties at  other  times,  largely  due  to  inability  to  secure  en(jugh 
cars  to  care  for  the  current  demands.  The  oljvious  remedy 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  the  establishment  of  storage 
facilities,  preferably  near  the  centers  of  con.sumption.  But 
the  relatively  great  expense  of  storing  coal  has  prohil^ited 
any  general  e.stabli.shment  of  adequate  storage  facilities. 

(7)  Speculative  activities  of  some  mine  operators  and 
brokers. — From  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  outjjut  of  the  bitum- 
inous coal  is  sold  under  contract  l)y  the  mine  operators.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  consume  about 
one-third  of  the  total  production  of  bituminous  coal.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  railroad  supply,  in  normal  times,  is  under 
contract.  Of  the  "free"  coal  produced  by  the  mines,  prob- 
ably about  half  is  sold  by  them  direct  to  the  consumer.  The 
remainder  of  the  "free"  coal,  and  a  small  part  of  the  coal 
sold  under  contract,  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer  through 
the  medium  of  middlemen,  such  as  brokers  and  retailers. 
Charges  of  extortionate  prices  on  the  part  of  mine  operators 
and  brokers  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission. According  to  some  informants,  various  mine  op- 
erators and  brokers,  through  aliuses  of  the  reconsignment 
and  demurrage  privileges  granted  by  railroads  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  regular  distribution  of  coal,  have  created  or 
increased  local  shortages  and  extorted  exorbitant  prices  from 
the  consumers.  These  charges  are  now  under  investigation 
by  the  commission. 

Suggested  Remedies 

The  remedies  which  ma}'  l)e  suggested  for  the  present 
scarcity  and  high  prices  of  bituminous  coal,  relate  to  its 
production,  transportation,  and  distribution.  The  most  ef- 
fective remedies  deal  with  improvement  in  the  present  facili- 
ties for  transportation.  Many  operators  asserted  that  such 
remedies  were  the  only  ones  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  representatives  of  the  railroads,  municipal  public  utili- 
ties, and  industrial  consumers,  while  admitting  the  impor- 
tance of  such  improvement,  pointed  out  that  there  were  other 
conditions  which  need  remed}\ 

( 1 )  Lmprovement  of  transportation  facilities. — At  the 
hearings  of  the  commission,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that 
measures  are  being  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  which  it  is 
hoped  will  relieve  transportation  conditions.  For  railroad 
carriers,  additional  regulations  are  being  considered  covering 
the  distribution  of  open-top  cars  to  the  coal  industry,  the 
expediting  of  the  movement  of  cars  loaded  with  coal,  and  the 
return  of  the  empty  cars  to  mines;  prevention  of  the  abuse 
by  speculators  of  reconsignment  and  demurrage  privileges, 
and  the  providing,  where  necessary,  of  additional  equipment 
for  use  in  traiisporting  coal,  both  cars  and  locomotives,  either 
Ijy  acquiring  new  equipment,  or  through  possible  changes  in 
other  lines  of  traffic,  such  as  dispensing  with  passenger  trains 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  and  thereby  releasing 
more  locomotives  for  freight  service. 

For  water  carriers,  remedies  should  be  sought  along  the 
lines  of  requiring  boats,  suitable  for  coal  carrying  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  to  transport  coal  westward,  instead  of  going 
Ijack  in  ballast  for  grain  and  ore  cargoes,  and  in  adjusting 
the  rail  conditions  so  that  there  will  be  sufficient  transpor- 
tation facilities  to  carry  the  coal  from  the  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  mines  to  the  loading 
docks  on  Lake  Erie,  for  prompt  loading  of  the  boats.  The 
limited  period  that  the  lakes  are  open  to  navigation  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  boats  be  kept  in 
continuous  use.  Early  remedial  action  is  necessary  because 
every  week  of  the  navigation  season  is  of  tremendous  im- 
l)ortance  in  preventing  shortage  of  coal  in  the  Northwest  next 
winter. 
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The  principal  remedy  suggested  for  conditions  in  the  coast- 
wise water  transportation  of  coal,  apart  from  the  building  of 
more  boats,  is  the  exemption  from  military  use  of  tugs  and 
barges  absolutely  necessar\'  to  transport  not  only  tlie  coal,  but 
also  the  timber  needed  for  mine  use. 

(2)  Improvement  of  labor  conditions. — It  was  developed 
at  the  hearings  on  the  })art  of  the  operators  that  they  antici- 
])ated  that  labor  conditions  in  1917  would  ])ermit,  if  mining 
operations  could  be  kept  steady  by  a  continuous  supply  of 
cars,  the  production  of  as  much  coal  as  that  mined  in  1916, 
and  some  of  them  stated  that  with  their  present  force  they 
could  mine  an  excess  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  over  their 
output  in  1916.  If  this  statement  is  accurate,  the  operators 
in  the  coming  vear  will  supplv  more  bituminous  coal  than  in 
1916. 

It  will  probabl}"  be  found  necessary  to  exempt  miners  from 
the  conscription  law,  so  long  as  they  remain  at  work  in  the 
mines.  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  in  this  matter  should 
be  heeded,  and  the  disastrous  results  which  came  from  the 
enlistment  of  miners  avoided.  Everything  should  be  done 
to  encourage  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  to  stay  on  their 
joljs. 

(3)  Establishment  of  increased  storage  facilities. — It  is 
highly  desirable  that  additional  storage  facilities  be  pro- 
vided at  points  of  consumption.  Municipal  and  other  pub- 
lic and  semi-public  utilities  and  institutions  should  safe- 
guard themselves,  not  only  against  being  shut  down  but  also 
against  being  forced  by  their  urgent  necessities  to  buy  coal 
at  exorbitant  prices.  The  railroads,  which  consume  about 
one-third  of  the  bituminous  coal  mined,  should  increase  their 
storage  facilities  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  holding  cars 
loaded  with  coal  for  railroad  use. 

(4)  Regulations  by  governmental  authority  for  the  distri- 
bution of  coal. — Under  war-time  conditions  it  may  become 
the  duty  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  take  steps 
similar  to  those  found  necessary  l:)y  the  belligerent  European 
countries,  and  not  only  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  coal 
from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  ultimate  consumer  by 
allotting  the  quantity  of  the  product  which  the  different 
classes  of  consumers  shall  be  allowed  to  purchase,  but  also  to 
establish  tlie  prices  to  be  paid  by  different  classes  of  customers. 
Any  prices  thus  established  would  probably  have  to  be  based 
on  actual  costs,  with  an  allowance  for  a  reasonable  return 
on  actual  investment.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  which  is  a  great  public  necessity,  should  be  fixed 
according  to  the  same  general  princii)le  which  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  conduct  of  public  utilities.  At  a  time  like 
the  present,  excessive  profits  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
extorted  from  the  public  by  producers  and  distributors  of 
any  prime  necessity  of  life. 

The  commission  has  sent  also  agents  into  different  parts 
of  the  country  who  will  observe  closel}-  throughout  the  an- 
thracite trade  the  operation  of  plans  formulated  at  recent 
conferences  of  the  commission  with  operators,  jobbers  and 
representative  retailers  for  bringing  prices  down  to  moderate 
levels  and  keeping  them  there. 

These  field  agents  will  report  promptly  to  the  commission 
for  approj)riate  action  any  renewal  of  the  intolerable  abuses 
that  marked  the  activities  of  certain  elements  in  the  trade 
during  recent  months. 

The  independent  operators  have  realized  that  the  situation 
calls  for  public-spirited  action  on  their  part,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the}-  will  reduce  their  present  prices  to  moderate 
levels  for  the  season  and  co-operate  in  every  way  with  the 
commission. 


MoRF,  American-  Locomotives  for  ChIxN-.\. — Twenty 
more  railway  locomotives  of  American  make  have  arrived 
in  Wuchang  for  use  on  Chinese  railways.  Ten  of  these 
are  already  in  use  on  the  Wuchang-Changsha  railwav,  and 
the  other  ten  are  to  be  put  on  the  Peking-Hankow  line. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

WASiriNGTON,    I).   C,   May   22,    1917. 

Bii.Ls  TO  Cke.ate  Authority  Over  Priority  of  Freight 
Shipments. 

Xew  bills  to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States  power 
to  direct  that  certain  kinds  of  traffic  or  particular  shipments 
shall  have  preference  or  jjriority  in  transportation  during  the 
war  were  introduced  in  Congress  on  May  16  by  Senator 
Xewlands,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  and  Representative  Adamson,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  House  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  committee  on 
Monday.  The  new  bills  were  introduced  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  conference  with  the  President  by  Senator  Newlands 
and  Representative  Adamson,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Webb 
joint  resolution  introduced  on  the  preceding  day,  as  re- 
ported in  last  week's  issue,  and  while  the  purpose  is  the  same 
several  of  the  provisions  are  changed.  The  Webb  resolution 
provided  that  the  President  may  direct  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  by  any  person  whom  the  President  may  appoint 
as  commissioner,  or  by  any  persons,  not  to  exceed  five,  whom 
he  may  appoint  as  a  commission  of  transportation.  The 
new  bills,  S.  2293  and  H.  R.  4467,  which  are  identical,  pro- 
vide that  the  President  may  issue  orders  "direct  or  through 
such  person  or  persons  as  he  may  designate  for  the  purpose 
to  any  of  the  officers,  agencies  or  employees  of  the  aforesaid 
carrier  companies."  Officials  of  the  United  States  when  .so 
designated  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services. 
Persons  not  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  so  designated 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  President  may  fix. 
It  is  also  provided  that  suitable  offices  may  be  rented  and 
all  necessary  expenses  shall  be  paid  as  directed  by  the 
President. 

The  fact  that  the  Webb  resolution  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  transportation  of  five  members 
gave  rise  to  the  inference  that  it  might  be  the  purpose  to 
delegate  the  powers  conferred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  Special  Committee  on 
National  Defense.  The  language  of  the  Newlands  and  Adam- 
son bills  seems  to  contemplate  the  appointment  of  a  new 
governmental  commission,  or  priority  board,  upon  which 
would  be  imposed  the  duty  of  deciding  which  of  the  many 
claims  for  priority  in  transportation  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence, leaving  to  the  railroad  committee  the  machinery  for 
giving  priority  to  the  shipments  thus  determined  to  be  the 
most  urgent.  The  railroad  War  Board  began  its  work  by 
issuing  orders  to  the  railroads  to  give  preference  to  the 
transportation  of  coal  and  iron  ore  and  announced  that 
similar  orders  might  be  issued  later  as  to  other  commodities. 
Representatives  of  various  industries  have  appeared  before 
the  Car  Service  Commission  and  presented  various  reasons 
why  special  consideration  should  be  given  to  their  shipments 
in  the  public  interest  and  a  great  many  questions  as  to  what 
kind  of  traffic  should  have  preference  have  thus  been  raised. 
Railroads  are  required  by  law  to  give  preference  to  all 
freight  for  the  government  and  have  naturally  been  doing  so. 
but  when  various  departments  of  the  government  have  asked 
for  priority  at  the  same  time  for  different  kinds  of  traffic  it 
became  necessar}'  for  the  railroads  to  suggest  that  some  cen- 
tral authority  be  created  to  decide  such  questions. 

The  new  bills  also  contain  a  provision  which  was  not  in 
the  Webb  bill,  that  it  "shall  be  the  duty  of  any  and  all  such 
officers,  agents  or  employees  of  such  carriers  by  railroad  or 
water  to  obe}-  strictly  and  conform  promptly  to  such  orders, 
and  failure  to  comply  therewith  or  to  do  or  perform  whatever 
is  necessan'  to  the  prompt  execution  of  such  order,  shall 
render  such  officers,  agents  or  employees  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  any  such  officer,  agent  or  employee  shall  upon- 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
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more  than  live  years,  or  Ijotli,  in  the  discretion  ul  tlie  court." 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
direct  the  operation  of  the  railroads  as  a  system  during  the 
war  entirely  ignores  the  existence  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law,  which  made  it  the  policy  of  the  government  to  force  the 
kind  of  competition  between  railroads  which  war  has  made 
it  necessary  to  eliminate,  is  shown  in  the  concluding  provi- 
sion of  the  bills,  that  any  carrier  complying  with  any  such 
orilcr  of  the  President  provided  for  in  the  bills  "shall  be 
exempt  from  any  and  all  provisions  in  existing  law  imposing 
civil  or  criminal  pains,  penalties  or  liabilities  upon  carriers 
on  account  of  any  such  action."  This  provision  is  also  an 
indication  that  various  other  laws  which  have  restricted  the 
operations  of  carriers  may  have  to  give  way  during  the  war. 

Another  paragraph  of  the  Newlands  and  Adamson  bills 
not  in  the  Webb  resolution  provides  that  "when,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  order  hereinbefore  provided  any  of  the  said 
carrier  lines  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  per- 
form any  particular  service  so  ordered,  the  compensation  due 
for  such  service  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission." 

Some  time  ago  bills  were  introduced  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  authorizing  the  President  to  take  over  rail- 
roads, telegraph  or  telephone  lines  for  military  purposes  and 
to  draft  their  officers  and  employees  into  the  service  of  the 
government.  The  action  of  the  railroads  in  delegating  com- 
plete authority  to  a  central  committee  of  railroad  executives 
at  Washington  is  apparently  recognized  as  having  made 
such  bills  unnecessary  because  both  Senator  Newlands  and 
Representative  Adamson  have  transferred  to  their  new  bills 
regarding  the  priority  of  shipments  a  provision  which  had 
been  included  in  the  other  bills,  to  authorize  the  President 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  interest  requires  to 
employ  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  any 
obstruction  or  retardation  of  the  passage  of  the  mail  or  of 
the  orderly  conduct  or  movement  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  The  President  already  has  authority,  under  the 
army  appropriation  law  of  1916,  to  take  possession  of  any 
system  of  transportation  for  military  purposes  and  to  utilize 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  traffic,  if  necessary. 

Attorney  General  Gregory,  who  drafted  the  Webb  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  President,  issued  a  statement  explain- 
ing the  need  for  such  legislation,  as  follows : 

"As  war  conditions  develop  it  is  certain  there  will  be  times 
when  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  may  be  of  prime 
importance;  at  another  time  the  movement  of  provisions  may 
be  more  important;  at  another,  the  movement  of  coal  and 
iron  ore  may  become  the  most  important  of  all. 

"Under  these  conditions  it  is  thought  essential  that  the 
power  should  be  fixed  in  the  President  to  determine  from 
time  to  time  what  particular  freight  shall  have  priority  and 
for  how  long  this  priority  should  continue.  The  powers 
conferred  are  to  exist  only  during  the  war.  In  carrying  out 
these  powers  it  is  proposed  that  the  President  be  authorized 
to  utilize  any  existing  department  or  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  to  appoint  for  this  purpose  a  commissioner  or  a 
commission,  not  exceeding  five  in  number." 

Senate  Would  Require  Suspension  or  Increased  Rates 

The  Senate  on  Tuesday  passed  the  bill  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  seven 
to  nine  and  authorizing  it  to  organize  itself  into  divisions 
with  power  to  act  for  the  commission.  The  Senate  also 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Hoke 
Smith  of  Georgia,  which,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  would 
make  it  mandatory  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  su.spend  the  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates  pending  its 
investigation  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  advance.  A  bill 
providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  commission  was  passed 
by  the  House  at  the  last  session  and  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 


at  til  is  session.  The  Smith  amendment  strikes  out  the  pro- 
vision of  the  present  commerce  law,  in  section  15,  which 
authorizes  the  commission  to  enter  upon  a  hearing  concern- 
ing the  propriety  of  an  increased  rate  and  says  that  it  may 
suspend  its  operation  for  120  days,  and  provides  that  on 
complaint  or  protest  the  commission  shall  enter  upon  a  hear- 
ing and  shall  suspend  the  rate  pending  the  hearing  and  de- 
cision thereon  and  until  "after  the  commission  has  found  and 
(k'chircd  the  same  to  be  just  and  unreasonable,  neither  un- 
justly discriminatory  nor  unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial 
nor  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Car  Supply 

A  h\\\  similar  to  the  Esch  bill,  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  jurisdiction  over  car  distribution  and  interchange 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  after  consideration 
by  a  sub-committee  of  which  Senator  Pomerene  is  chairman, 
with  some  amendments  which  will  require  further  considera- 
tion before  it  becomes  a  law.  The  powers  given  the  com- 
mission under  the  Pomerene  bill  are  broader  than  those  con- 
ferred by  the  Esch  bill. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia  made  an  effort  in  the  Senate 
on  Saturday,  May  19,  to  secure  favorable  consideration  of 
his  amendment  to  the  army  and  navy  appropriation  bill,  to 
provide  that  of  the  $750,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  ships 
$100,000,000  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  freight  cars 
to  be  used  by  railroad  companies  under  such  terms  and  for 
such  compensation  as  may  be  approved  by  the  President. 

The  easy  way  in  which  Senator  Smith  calculates  that  the 
railroads  do  not  need  an  increase  in  freight  rates  is  illustrated 
by  his  statement  that  the  present  car  shortage  amounts  to 
about  100,000  cars  and  that  he  proposed  to  buy  that  many  for 
$100,000,000.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  no  one  informed 
him  that  at  present  prices  $100,000,000  would  buy  only 
about  half  that  many  cars.  Senator  Smith  said  he  was  try- 
ing to  make  the  proposed  1 5  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates 
unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  people  three  or  four  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year,  by  having  the  government  pay  for 
the  freight  cars  now  and  get  its  money  back  later  with  in- 
terest. The  arithmetic  of  the  proposition  seemed  to  appeal 
strongly  to  several  senators  who  thought  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  for  somebody  to  pay  one  hundred  millions  than  to 
have  freight  rates  advanced  three  or  four  hundred  millions, 
but  no  one  asked  how  the  roads  would  meet  the  increase  in 
their  expenses  which  is  their  reason  for  asking  the  higher 
rates. 

Senator  Smith  filled  several'  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  with  tables  showing  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  in 
1916  as  an  argument  against  raising  freight  rates  in  1917. 
He  disclaimed  "the  slightest  approach  toward  advocacy  of 
government  ownership,"  but  thought  if  the  railroads  could  be 
furnished  with  a  few  more  cars  they  would  have  no  further 
excuse  for  asking  higher  rates.  Senator  Robinson. argued  that 
his  proposal  was  nothing  less  than  a  step  toward  government 
ownership,  a  subject  which  is  now  being  considered  by  a 
congressional  committee,  and  as  such  should  be  debated  at 
the  proper  time,  not  in  connection  with  an  emergency  ap- 
propriation bill.  Senator  Smith's  suggestion  that  a  short- 
age of  freight  cars  is  the  principal  difficulty  under  which 
the  country  labors  seemed  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  and 
evoked  many  speeches,  although  several  senators  thought 
the  problem  was  one  of  distribution  and  that  a  few  rules  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  suffice  to  remedy 
the  trouble,  but  the  idea  that  the  government  should  buy 
the  cars  received  little  sympathy  and  the  senator  was  finally 
persuaded  to  refer  his  amendment  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce. 

War  Tax  on  Freight  and  Express 
The  proposed  war  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  freight  bills  and  of 
10  per  cent  on  express  bills  was  made  the  subject  of  attack 
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in  the  House  on  Saturday  and  the  express  tax  was  reduced 
to  6  per  cent,  on  the  ground  that  no  tax  was  imposed  on 
the  competitive  parcel  post  shipments,  by  an  amendment 
offered  by  Representative  Mann.  Representative  Mondell 
proposed  striking  out  the  provision  for  the  tax  on  freight 
and  Representative  Sabath  tried  to  have  it  changed  so  that 
it  would  be  paid  by  the  railroad  providing  the  service  instead 
of  by  the  receiver  of  the  service,  but  both  were  rejected 
without  division.  Several  members  objected  to  the  tax  on 
shippers,  estimated  at  $77,000,000  a  year,  in  addition  to 
what  they  would  have  to  pay  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  allows  an  increase  in  freight  rates. 

A  Nevi^  Scheme  for  Settling  Labor  Controversies 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  special  Senate  committee 
investigating  the  recent  street  railroad  strike  in  Washington, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  has  sul:)mitted  to  the  committee  a 
proposed  bill  for  the  settlement  of  labor  controversies  affect- 
ing interstate  transportation.  The  bill  proposes  a  commis- 
sion of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  three  to  be  representatives  of  the 
employers,  three  of  employees  and  three  of  the  public,  which 
would  be  given  jurisdiction  in  all  controversies  that  threaten 
to  interrupt  interstate  transportation.  It  provides  that  all 
wage  questions  must  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour 
day  and  that  the  commission  may  order  extra  pay  for  over- 
time. ApjDcal  from  the  decisions  of  the  commission  to  the 
district  courts  is  provided  with  final  appeal  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

New  Building  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  expects  to  be  located 
this  summer  or  early  in  the  fall  in  a  fine  new  office  building 
of  its  own  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Pennsylvania  avenue 
and  Eighteenth  street,  W^ashington.  The  building  is  now 
nearly  completed  and  contracts  have  been  let  for  its  equip- 
ment. The  commission  now  has  very  inadequate  quarters, 
occupying  two  adjoining  buildings  at  1315  and  1317  F 
street,  the  American  National  Bank  building  and  the  Inter- 
state building,  while  its  divisions  of  valuation,  statistics  and 
safety  are  located  in  the  Homer  building  and  the  division  of 
locomotive  boiler  inspection  in  the  Southern  building.  In 
the  new  building  all  of  the  departments  of  the  commission 
will  be  located  under  one  roof,  which  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage, and  the  commission  will  have  the  entire  building  to 
itself  and  its  1,200  employees.  The  new  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  building  has  11  floors  and  contains  over 
200,000  square  feet  of  office  space.  On  the  top  floor  there 
will  be  a  large  hearing  room  of  more  than  twice  the  capacity 
of  the  commission's  present  hearing  room,  which  will  not 
seat  over  200  people.  When  the  commission  now  holds  a 
hearing  which  attracts  more  than  that  number  of  people  it 
is  necessary  to  engage  space  outside  in  one  of  the  hotels. 
There  will  also  be  a  smaller  hearing  room  of  approximately 
the  same  size  as  the  hearing  room  in  the  old  building.  The 
new  building  is  not  owned  by  the  government,  but  will  be 
leased  by  the  commission  on  a  yearly  basis  with  a  ten -year 
option.  The  commission  will  administer  the  operation  of 
the  building  itself  and  it  can  probably  be  safely  predicted 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  shut  down  the  elevator  service 
next  winter  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  coal,  as  was  done 
several  times  in  the  old  building  last  winter. 

In  its  annual  reports  for  several  years  the  commission 
has  urged  upon  Congress  that  in  the  interests  of  economy 
and  efficiency  and  proper  protection  for  its  valuable  records, 
the  commission  should  be  authorized  to  enter  into  a  lease 
arrangement  covering  a  term  of  years  for  suitable  quarters. 
Its  present  quarters  are  not  only  inadequate  and  inconvenient 
because  of  its  departments  being  scattered  through  four 
buildings,  but  they  do  not  provide  proper  protection  for  the 
valuable  records,   which   include  the  annual  reports  of  the 


carriers  since  the  organization  of  the  commission  and  a  com- 
plete file  of  railroad  tariffs,  the  only  one  in  existence.  The 
two  buildings  in  which  the  main  offices  of  the  commission 
are  now  located  do  not  make  a  good  combination  because  in 
some  cases  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  cor- 
responding floors  of  the  two  buildings  and  in  passing  from 
one  building  to  the  other  it  is  often  necessar>'  to  go  up  one 
floor  and  down  again,  thus  wasting  a  great  many  steps. 
There  are  no  adequate  facilities  for  keeping  the  numerous 
records.  For  example,  tariffs  are  stored  in  various  places 
from  the  basement  to  the  roof  and  the  older  ones  are  prac- 
tically inaccessible.  The  dockets  are  also  kept  in  various 
places  throughout  the  building.  The  present  lack  of  facilities, 
therefore,  prevents  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  use  of  rec- 
ords by  the  commission's  employees  and  interferes  with  their 
accessibility  and  does  not  afford  them  proper  protection.  In 
the  new  building  tariffs  and  other  records  will  be  kept  in  the 
most  up  to  date  style  cabinets  and  filing  systems. 


RAILROAD  REGIMENTS  FOR  FRANCE 

As  noted  elsewhere,  the  Railroads"  \A'ar  Board  has  issued 
instructions  to  the  American  railroads  to  take  vigorous  action 
to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  nine  regiments  of  railway 
men  for  serv^ice  in  France.  It  is  desired  to  send  these  men 
to  France  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  communication  to  the  railway  executives  which  was 
sent  out  Monday  says  in  effect: 

"The  French  railways  are  badly  run  down.  They  need 
more  or  less  complete  rehabilitation.  France  has  no  men 
who  can  be  spared  for  this  work.  She  wants  all  her  men 
at  the  front. 

"Before  we  can  train  men  to  go  into  the  trenches  we  can 
supply  France's  railroad  wants,  and  we  can  do  it  prac- 
tically immediately.  Any  men  we  send  over  must  be  soldiers, 
so  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  railroad  forces  to  enter  the 
army. 

"We  propose  to  make  up  five  construction  regiments  of 
six  companies  each,  to  do  this  rehabilitation.  Each  regi- 
ment will  have  an  engineer  officer  of  the  United  States  army 
as  colonel  and  another  ofiicer  from  the  army  as  adjutant. 
The  other  officers  will  be  made  up  of  railroad  men,  except 
that  the  commissary  will  be  provided  by  the  United  States 
Army.  The  lieutenant-colonel  will  be  a  chief  engineer  of 
a  railroad,  or  someone  else  of  similar  experience.  The 
captains  will  be  taken  from  the  engineers  of  maintenance 
of  way,  the  lieutenants  from  supervisors  or  roadmasters,  and 
the  non-commissioned  officers  from  track  and  bridge  fore- 
men.    The  privates  will  be  track  laborers. 

"The  pressing  need  just  now  is  for  officers  for  these 
regiments.  They  will  require  5  chief  engineers,  30  engi- 
neers of  maintenance  of  way,  90  supervi.sors  or  roadmasters, 
60  track  foremen,  and  30  bridge  foremen.  Each  company 
will  have  150  track  laborers  and  14  bridge  carpenters  as 
privates. 

"The  next  important  requirement  on  the  French  railways 
is  for  shop  forces.  They  are  short  of  men  to  repair  their 
locomotives.  It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  shop  regiment, 
to  be  made  up  the  same  way  as  the  construction  regiments, 
except  that  the  lieutenant-colonel  will  be  a  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  the  captains  will  be  master  mechanics, 
the  lieutenants  will  be  shop  foremen,  and  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  gang  foremen.  The  rest  of  the  company  will 
be  made  up  of  boilermakers,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  and 
their  helpers." 

"Three  operating  regiments  will  be  rai.'^ed,  with  officers 
from  superintendents,  trainmasters,  yardmasters,  and  others 
having  to  do  with  the  actual  operation  of  trains.  The  pri- 
vates in  this  case  will  be  taken  from  the  train  crews." 

The  War  Board  has  requested  the  following  railroad  exe- 
cutive officers  to  act  as  railway  advisors  to  "the  officers  of 
the  United   States  Army  in  charge  of  the  organization  of 
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llif  rci^iiiiriils:  W  .  \\  .  .\ltiTl)ur\ ,  vici'-piTsidL-iil  ol'  llic 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  advise  with  ("ol.  H.  I).  Deakyne 
at  rhihulelphia.  J.  II.  Tlu.stis  with  Major  W.  V.  \\'()()ten 
at  Bo.^tun.  H.  F.  Husli,  president  of  the  Missouri  I'acific, 
with  Col.  ('.  ^I.  Townseiul  at  St.  Txmis,  William  Sj)r()ule 
with  Col.  J.  P.  C'avanauj;ii  at  San  Francisco,  H.  W.  Miller, 
resident  executive  officer  of  the  Southern,  with  Major  J.  S. 
Sewell  at  .\tlanla,  and  L.  V.  Loree,  president  of  the  Dela- 
ware &:  Hudson  with  Col.   C.  H.  McKinstry  at  New  York. 

The  recruiting  officers  of  the  nine  engineer  regiments  have 
been  reporting  good  progress. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  First  Regiment,  that  for  the 
Xew  York  district,  lacked  only  200  men  of  its  required  1061. 
Captain  J.  P.  Hogan  who  is  in  charge  of  the  recruiting  has 
Keen  (|uite  pleased  with  tlie  response  to  the  call  for  enlist- 
ments, l)ut  he  has  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient 
number  of  cooks. 

On  Tuesday  165  men  of  the  regiment  went  into  camp  at 
Fort  Totten,  Long  Island,  and  had  their  first  chance  to  show 
what  they  could  do  as  engineers  when  they  had  to  prepare 
the  camp  for  occupancy.  Company  A  is  the  first  company  of 
the  First  Regiment  to  go  into  camp,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
other  five  companies  will  be  on  the  ground  within  two  weeks. 
They  will  be  drilled  at  Fort  Totten  for  about  the  next  10 
days,  after  which  the  regiment  will  go  to  a  newly  leased 
government  reservation  at  Great  Neck. 

The  New  York  regiment  is  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  C.  H.  McKinstry  and  Lieutenant  X.  H.  Price 
is  adjutant.  Its  senior  major  is  William  Barclay  Parsons, 
the  public  service  engineer.  Mr.  Parsons  has  been  active  in 
the  New  York  National  Guard  and  has  been'  chief  of  engi- 
neers with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

The  Second  Engineer  Regiment  will  be  organized  in  St. 
Louis  and  will  be  commanded  by  Colonel  Curtis  McD. 
Townsend  with  Captain  C.  L.  Hall  as  adjutant. 

The  organization  of  the  Chicago  operating  regiment,  the 
Third  Regiment,  mantion  of  which  has  been  made  in  detail 
in  previous  issues  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  is  well  under 
way.  Up  to  date  over  3,000  employees  of  the  six  railways 
which  will  each  supply  one  company  for  the  regiment,  have 
sent  in  their  applications  for  places  in  the  companies,  and 
more  applications  are  being  received  daily.  Over  1,100  em- 
ployees on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  have  offered 
their  services,  950  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  300  on  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western.  Colonel  Langford  and  Captain- 
adjutant  Black,  the  regular  army  officers  in  charge  of  the 
regiment,  have  opened  offices  at  1101  Monadnock  block, 
Chicago,  and  are  examining  applicants  as  expeditiously  as 
I)Ossible. 

Men  from  the  New  England  railroads  are  to  form  the 
compaqies  of  the  Fourth  Reserve  Regiment.  Major. W.  P. 
Wooten  is  in  command  of  this  regiment  with  Lieutenant 
L.  E.  Atkins.  Adjutant-major  Wooten  plans  to  form  Com- 
panies A  and  B  with  nien  from  the  Boston  &  Maine.  Com- 
pany C  will  be  made  up  of  men  from  the  Maine  Central, 
Company  D  by  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and  Companies  E 
and  F  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

The  Fifth  Regiment  is  to  be  made  up  of  men  from  the 
Pittsburgh  District.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  Jadwin  is 
its  commanding  officer  and  Captain  R.  F.  B.  Sommerville, 
adjutant. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  are  at  Detroit. 
This  regiment  will  be  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Harry  Burgess  and  Captain  R.  F.  Fowler  is  adjutant. 
This  regiment  is  to  do  maintenance  work  only.  Colonel  J.  G. 
\\'arren  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  has  been  re- 
ceiving enlistments  in  Buffalo  for  this  regiment. 

The  Seventh  Engineer  Regiment  at  Atlanta  is  in  command 
of  Major  John  S.  Sewell,  engineer  of  the  reserve  corps  and 
formerly  a  major  in  the  regular  service.  Lieutenant  C.  P. 
Bullard  is  adjutant.     In  his  appeal  for  enlistments  Major 


.^(■will  lia>  announced  that  the  personnel  of  tlie  regiment 
will  I)e  drawn  from  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 

A  branch  office  for  enlistments  will  be  opened  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

The  Eighth  Regiment  at  San  I'Vancisco  will  be  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  j.  H.  Cavanaugh  with  Lieu- 
tenant J.   B.   Cress  as  adjutant. 

The  Ninth  Regiment,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia, 
will  be  a  shop  regiment  and  will  be  principally  recruited  from 
the  railroads  lying  south  of  New  York,  north  of  Washington 
and  east  of  Pittsburgh.  Its  commander  is  Lieutenant  Colonel 
H.  Deakyne,  with  Lieutenant  W.  F.  Tomkins  as  adjutant. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  P.  Jervey  stationed  at  Norfolk  has 
also  received  instructions  to  recruit  men  from  that  section. 

The  regiment,  excluding  officers,  will  be  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: 450  erecting  machinists,  machine  and  vise  hands;  175 
boiler  makers,  flue  handlers  and  cistern  repairmen;  175 
blacksmiths,  springmakers  and  tool  dressers;  50  pipe  fitters 
and  helpers;  50  cab  builders  and  tender  repairmen;  50  sheet 
iron  v^'Orkers,  tin  and  coppersmiths;  25  car  and  locomotive 
painters;  25  electricians,  stationary  engineers  and  firemen. 

A  census  has  been  taken  of  the  shop  men  on  the  various 
railroads  in  the  district  in  which  this  regiment  is  to  be  re- 
cruited and  each  railroad  company  has  been  asked  to  furnish 
a  number  of  men  proportionate  to  the  total  number  of  shop- 
men on  its  payrolls.  Double  the  number  required  from  each 
railroad  will  be  asked  to  volunteer,  thus  allowing  for  fifty 
per  cent  of  rejections  for  physical  disability  or  other  causes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  proportion  will  be  636  vol- 
unteers to  provide  for  a.  total  of  318  actual  selections.  All 
men  accepted  will  be  regarded  as  on  furlough  from  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  upon  their  return  will 
be  restored  to  their  positions.  The  work  of  handling  the  re- 
cruiting on  behalf  of  the  railroads  in  the  Eastern  district  des- 
ignated has  been  assigned  to  James  Milliken,  special  engin- 
eer, Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  formerly  superintendent  of 
motive  power  at  Wilmington,  Del.  He  will  act  not  only  for 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  but  for  all  of  the  others  in  the 
eastern  district  which  have  agreed  to  participate  in  the  rais- 
ing of  this  regiment. 

By  last  Saturday  night  nearly  half  of  the  Ninth  Regiment's 
quota  had  been  obtained.  Saturday  was  a  big  day,  large 
numbers  of  railway  employees  coming  in  groups.  One  group 
of  95  from  Camden  and  Jersey  City  and  another  of  100  from 
the  shops  at  Trenton  were  put  through  the  physical  examina- 
tion. It  is  planned  to  occupy  the  barracks  of  the  Commercial 
Museum  in  Philadelphia. 


Our  Army  or  Engineers. — The  sending  of  an  army  of 
nine  regiments  of  engineers  and  highly  trained  railway  men 
to  France  will  be  of  more  practical  value  than  the  trans- 
porting of  several  times  that  number  of  troops .  inexperienced 
in  the  mode  of  warfare  now  being  employed  on  the  western 
front,  and  it  should  have  equal  psychological  value.  *  *  * 
The  present  aspects  of  the  fighting  especially  call  for  civil 
engineers  and  experts  in  transportation  problems.  Under 
American  supervision,  marvels  of  quick  railway  building 
have  already  been  accomplished.  We  suspect  that  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  had  a  part  in  facilitating  the  renewal  of  the 
allied  offensive  after  Hindenburg  began  his  strategical  re- 
treat. Americans  have  been  famous  for  such  things.  It 
was  during  Sherman's  march  that  a  Confederate  grumbling- 
ly  obeyed  orders  to  blow  up  a  tunnel:  'T'll  blow  it  up,"  he 
said,  "but  it  won't  do  any  good.  Old  Sherman  carries  a 
lot  of  extra  tunnels  with  him  and  he'll  have  one  down  with- 
in an  hour  after  he  arrives."  It  was  during  the  same  march 
that  a  private  soldier  in  a  well-worn  uniform  volunteered 
to  repair  a  locomotive  the  retreating  Confederates  had  pur- 
posely crippled.  "I  helped  to  make  this  engine,"  he  ex- 
plained.— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Railway   Fuel   Association   Convention 

An  Account  of  Closing  Sessions,  Including  Reports  on 
Feed  Water  Heating  and  Graphic  Daily  Fuel  Reports 


THE  report  of  the  opening  sessions  of  the  ninth  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Associa- 
tion, which  was  held  in  Chicago  last  week,  was  given 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  18,  page  1053.     The 
following  is  a  report  of  the  remaining  sessions: 

MR.  MODERWELL'S  ADDRESS 

C.  M.  Aloclerwell,  of  the  sub-committee  on  coal  produc- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  addressed  the  convention  on  the  coal  situation  and 
the  war,  saying  in  part: 

This  war  is  absolutely  an  industrial  game  all  the  way 
through  and  there  is  nothing  that  needs  organization,  noth- 
ing that  needs  the  business  man's  view  point,  as  much  as 
this  war  does.  There  is  nobody  doing  any  more  towards 
the  conducting  of  this  war  than  you  men  who  stay  in  your 
places  and  see  that  transportation  is  furnished.  If  there  is 
anything  we  need  in  this  country  right  now  it  is  coal  and 
transportation.  They  are  interrelated.  We  cannot  have 
transportation  without  coal,  and,  of  course,  you  must  have 
transportation  for  coal. 

I  will  tell  you  of  the  problem  that  the  coal  production 
committee  has  to  face.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  critical 
situation  in  New  England.  New  England's  coal  supply, 
which  amounts  to  about  20,000,000  tons,  has  been  borne  by 
water  very  largely.  It  comes  from  Newport  News,  Nor- 
folk and  Baltimore  either  by  steamer  or  it  is  transported 
in  barges  hauled  by  seagoing  tugs.  The  necessities  of  the 
government  may  be  such  that  the  government  will  take 
the  tugs  and  steamers.  The  railroads  to  New  England  go 
through  that  narrow  neck  by  way  of  Poughkeepsie,  Albany 
and  Troy  from  the  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  fields.  They 
are  absolutely  blocked  from  one  end  to  the  other.  You 
could  not  add  another  pound  of  freight  to  them  if  you 
wanted  to.  The  consequence  has  been  the  price  of  coal  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  has  gone  to  $7  a  ton  at  the  mines, 
and  the  buyers  in  New  England  are  putting  it  up  every 
day.  They  cannot  get  the  coal,  no  matter  what  they  pay 
for  it. 

Another  serious  situation  we  have  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Detroit,  Mich.  Detroit  is  in  a  constant  state  of  blockade, 
probably  due  to  the  excessively  large  manufacturing  in- 
terests. It  is  not  a  blockade  of  coal.  It  is  a  blockade  of 
other  commodities  that  prevent  the  coal  from  reaching 
Detroit. 

Another  serious  situation  is  the  far  Northwest,  including 
some  parts  of  Western  Canada.  The  railroads  and  the  in- 
dustries and  the  consumers  in  that  country  are  in  serious 
and  dire  distress,  or,  if  not  now,  they  will  be  when  winter 
comes  on.  The  coal  for  that  country  is  supplied  by  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  taken  by  rail  to 
Lake  Erie  ports,  thence  by  water  to  Lake  Superior  and 
thence  by  rail  to  destination.  But  this  year  that  production 
is  not  going  to  be  adequate.  We  had  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  railroads  serving  the  coal  fields  to  the 
lakes,  with  the  vessel  men,  with  the  coal  men  and  with 
the  ore  men,  tr}'ing  to  work  out  the  problem,  and  the  best 
judgment  of  the  combined  body  is  that  if  we  get  65  per  cent 
of  the  coal  on  the  docks  when  navigation  closes  this  fall,  we 
will  be  doing  extremely  well.  That  means  that  8,000,000 
or  10,000.000  tons  of  the  coal  that  is  necessary  for  the  rail- 
roads and  for  the  industries  in  that  country  must  come  from 
other  fields,  largely   from   Illinois   and   Indiana,   where  the 


transportation  facilities  and  the  coal  mining  properties  are 
already  overburdened  and  can  hardly  take  care  of  the 
burden  they  are  carrying  now. 

Secretary  Lane  told  the  committee  in  plain  language  that 
before  winter  comes  America  must  assume  the  burden  that 
England  has  carried  of  furnishing  coal  to  Italy  and  France. 
Now,  somewhere  and  somehow  you  have  got  to  get  the  coal, 
you  have  got  to  get  the  vessels,  you  have  got  to  get  the  cars, 
to  transport  the  coal  to  keep  those  people  from  freezing. 
The  present  vessel  rate  to  the  Mediterranean  ports  is  almost 
$40  a  ton  for  carrying  coal.  So  you  can  see  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  England  is  struggling  with  it  but  is  unable  to  do 
anything  for  them  and  has  notified  her  allies  that  they 
must  look  elsewhere  for  coal  during  the  coming  year.  It  is 
a  problem  of  production  and  transportation.  Just  how  those 
two  items  can  be  brought  to  co-operate  is  something  that  I 
cannot  say  at  the  present  time. 

This  war  is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us.  We  have  had  150 
years  of  peace  and  of  independence,  and  if  we  cannot  out 
of  that  150  years  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  what  we 
claim  to  be,  and  we  have  had  the  reputation  of  being,  the 
greatest  organizers  in  the  world,  then  there  is  not  very  much 
hope  for  our  country. 

LOCOMOTIVE  FEED  WATER  HEATING 

The  economy,  expressed  in  percentage  of  fuel  saving,  to 
be  derived  from  preheated  as  compared  to  non-preheated  feed 
water  is  in  direct  ratio  as  the  temperature  difference  of  the 
water  before  and  after  heating  is  to  the  difference  between 
the  total  heat  of  the  saturated  steam  at  a  given  pressure  and 
the  final  temperature  of  the  preheated  feed  water.  This 
may  be  expressed  in  the  formula 

100  (t— ti) 


H  +  32— ti 
S    :=   The  percentage  of  saving  from  preheat, 
t     =  The  temperature  in  degrees  F.  after  preheating, 
ti    =  The  temperature  of  the  feed  water  before  heating. 

H   =  The    total    B.    t.    u.    above    32°    F.    of    saturated    steam    at    the    given 
pressure. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  theoretical  saving  from  preheat- 
ing, the  water  must  be  brought  up  to  the  temperature  of  the 
saturated  steam.  With  t  less  than  the  temperature  of  the 
saturated  steam,  and  both  t  and  t^  constant,  the  percentage 
of  savings  varies  inversely  with  the  boiler  pressure,  in- 
creasing as  the  temperature  difference  between  steam  and 
water  decreases.  Hence  it  follows  that  with  other  condi- 
tions remaining  constant,  the  higher  the  initial  temperature, 
the  greater  is  the  percentage  of  economy  per  degree  rise  of 
preheat.  The  theoretical  fuel  saving  from  preheating  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  heat  passing 
through  a  metal  sheet  has  a  direct  ratio  to  the  temperature 
difference  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sheet. 

Preheat  as  Relating  to  LocoMOTi\rE  Operating 
Conditions 

From  an  operating  standpoint,  feed  water  heating  is  a 
pre-requisite  to  the  best  performance  and  maximum  loco- 
motive efficiency.  The  introduction  of  comparatively  cold 
water  into  the  locomotive  boiler  reduces  the  effectiveness  of 
the  entire  machine  appreciably,  especially  on  heavy  grades, 
where  almost  invariably  a  drop  in  pressure  results,  often  at 
a  crucial  moment  when  every  pound  the  boiler  can  produce 
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is  needed.  Tlic  utili/.ation  of  i>rchcat  permits  a  freer  steam- 
ing boiler,  confidence  is  instilled  into  the  Tircman  and  a 
belter  "job  of  firing"  is  ol)tained,  with  consequent  increase 
in  locomotive  capacity. 

It  is  evident  that  tlie  earnings  of  a  railroad  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  efficiency  of  the  motive  power  unit  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  operating  expenses  and  increasing  the  net  operat- 
ing revenues.  Fig.  2  illustrates  graphically  the  saving  in 
dollars  per  annum  per  locomotive,  at  different  rates  of  fuel 
consumption  and  varied  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  on  engine  tanks, 
in  the  use  of  preheated  feed  water. 

Boiler  Maintenance 

One  of  the  most  favorable  aspects  of  preheating  is  it^ 
effect  upon  boiler  maintenance,  although  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estal)lish  any  definite  relation  existing  between  higher  feed 
water  temperatures  and  the  decreased  cost  of  maintaining 
boilers.  The  effect  of  preheating  is  to  lessen  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  feed  water  injected  and  the 
temperature  of  saturated  steam  evaporated.  A  more  uniform 
temperature  throughout  the  l)oiler,  resulting  from  feed  water 
lieating,  will  effect  a  greater  reduction  in  strains  upon  the 
various  parts  of  the  boiler  than  a  considerable  reduction  in 
boiler  pressure. 

Heat  Balance 

That  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  construction  and  operation  of  feed  water  heaters  may  be 
had,  it  is  advisable  to  review,  in  some  degree,  the  subject 
of  heat  and  its  source  and  distribution  in  a  steam  locomotive. 

The  unit   for  measuring  heat  is  a   British   thermal   unit 
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Fig.  1 — Percentage  of  Fuel  Saving  by  Feed  Water  Heating 

(B.  t.  u.).  A  B.  t.  u.  is  defined  as  1-180  of  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of 
pure  water  from  32  deg.  to  212  deg.  F. 

A  pound  of  locomotive  coal  usually  contains  between 
10,000  and  14,000  B.  t.  u.  The  distribution  of  this  heat 
after  it  is  liberated  from  the  coal  varies  widely  under  differ- 
ent conditions.  There  is,  consequently,  a  broad  range  of 
proportions  of  heat  distribution  from  which  to  select  an 
example  for  discussion. 

Choosing  one  which  will  fairly  represent  attainable  every- 
day practice  on  a  properly  proportioned  locomotive  of  fairly 
large  size  and  equipped  with  a  superheater  and  brick  arch. 


we  find  that  14,000  B.  t.  u.  in  each  pound  of  coal  could 
be  distributed  about  as  follows: 

Lost  to  ash  pan  in  unconsumed  coal  and  heat  in  ashes 280  B.  t.  u. 

Ahsorbcd  by  firebox  hcatinR  surface. 3, 780  15.  t.  u. 
Absorbed  through  boiler  tubes 5,810  B.  t.  u. 

Total  to  water 9,590  B.  t.  u. 

Absorbed  by  steam  in  superheating 1,050  B.  t.  u. 

Total    in    steam 10,640  B.  t.  u. 

I-osi  out  of  stack  in  hot  gases,  cinders,  water 
vapor  from  moisture  in  coal  and  in  incom- 
plete combustion  of  gases 3,080  P..  t.  u. 

Total     14,000  B.  t.  u. 

It  is  seen  that  10,640  B.  t.  u.  or  76  per  cent  of  the  total 
goes  into  the  steam.  This  is  the  boiler  efficiency.  It  will 
vary  from  less  than  40  per  cent  to  as  high  as  80  per  cent  in 
a  reasonably  clean  boiler.  Within  the  range  of  ordinary 
locomotive  operation  higher  efficiencies  accompany  the  lower 
rates  of  coal  consumption  per  hour. 
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2 — Amount   of   Money   to   Be   Saved    Yearly   by   Feed 
Water  Heating 


Investigating  the  distribution  of  this  heat  further,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  B.  t.  u.  in  the  steam  may  be  split  up  as 

follows : 

To  the  drawbar  to  pull  trains 980  B.  t.  u. 

Used  in   friction  of   the   locomotive 140  B.  t.  u. 

Radiated   from   the   whole   locomotive    (this    includes    radiation 

from  the  fuel  bed) 420  B.  t.  u. 

Used  by  the  air  pump  (assumed) 840  B.  t.  u. 

Discharged  up  the  stack  in  the  exhaust  steam 8,260  B.  t.  u. 

10.640  E.  t.  u. 

From  these  two  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  11,310  B.  t.  u. 
of  the  14,000  B.  t.  u.  in  the  coal,  or  81  per  cent,  may  go 
up  the  stack  in  form  of  hot  gases,  pinders,  etc.,  and  in  the 
exhaust  steam. 

Sources  of  Preheat 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  source  of 
preheat  is  exhaust  steam  and  waste  gases,  the  potential 
energy  of  which  must  be  utilized,  at  least  in  part,  for  pre- 
heating if  useful  work  is  to  be  obtained  therefrom. 

Exhaust  Steam. — In  exhaust  steam  there  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  waste.  Most  of  it,  however,  is  unavoidable,  a  large 
part  of  the  exhaust  being  essential  to  produce  the  draft  re- 
quired for  rapid  rate  of  combustion  in  the  firebox. 

Consider  first  what  happens  when  heat  is  applied  to 
water.  For  example,  take  a  boiler  under  a  pressure  of  200 
lb.,  and  feed  water  at  60  deg.  temperature.  The  first  effect 
is  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  from  60  deg.  to  388 
deg.,  which  is  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  200  lb. 
pressure.  For  a  pound  of  water  this  will  require,  roughly, 
388—60  or  328  B.  t.  u.  (accurately,  333.4  B.  t.  u.).  It  is 
now  at  the  boiling  point,  but  none  of  it  has  actually  been 
changed  into  steam.  Continue  the  addition  of  heat,  and  it 
will  gradually  evaporate  into  steam,  and  when  837.9  B.  t.  u. 
have  been  added  the  original  pound  of  water  is  all  steam, 
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but  Still  remains  at  388  deg.  temperature.  The  heat  that 
has  been  added  without  changing  the  temperature  is  called 
the  "latent  heat,"  and  is  really  transformed  in  the  work  of 
the  physical  change  in  the  structure  from  a  liquid  to  a  gas. 

If  the  heat  is  continued  after  all  the  water  is  evaporated, 
the  thermometer  will  again  show  the  effect  and  the  steam 
becomes  superheated.  The  addition  of  approximately  111  B. 
t.  u.  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  steam  from  388  deg. 
to  588  deg.,  or  a  superheat  of  200  deg.  F. 

For  a  pound  of  superheated  steam  under  200  pounds 
pressure  and  at  a  temperature  of  588  deg.  there  is  required 
about  1,282  B.  t.  u.  if  the  feed  water  is  60  deg.  temperature. 
Of  this  837.9  B.  t.  u.,  or  over  65  per  cent,  is  the  latent 
heat  and  simply  keeps  it  in  the  form  of  steam.  Therefore  if 
steam  is  to  be  exhausted  and  not  water  from  the  cylinders 
all  of  this  latent  heat  must  be  discharged,  as  well  as  the 
heat  it  took  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  from  60 
deg.  to  the  boiling  point  at  the  exhaust  pressure,  amounting 
to  over  88  per  cent  of  the  heat  that  goes  to  the  cylinder. 
There  must  necessarily  be  some  back  pressure,  and  the  higher 
it  is  the  greater  will  be  this  percentage. 

This  latent  heat,  however,  will  all  be  given  up  if  the 
steam  is  condensed  back  into  water,  and  it  is  from  this 
source  that  an  exhaust  steam  feed  water  heater  makes  its 
saving. 

Consider  that  the  exhaust  or  back  pressure  is  10  lb.,  which 
gives  an  exhaust  temperature  of  240  deg.  if  there  is  no 
superheat.  If  an  exhaust  steam  feed  water  heater  will  heat 
the  water  to  a  temperature  within  15  deg.  of  the  temperature 
of  the  exhaust  steam,  the  feed  water  will  be  raised  from  60 
deg.  to  225^  deg.,  or  a  range  of  165  deg.,  by  the  exhaust. 
This  is  165  B.  t.  u.  per  pound.  The  condensate  or  con- 
densed exhaust  steam  leaving  the  heater  will  have  a  temper- 
ature of  about  210  deg.,  and  therefore  from  each  pound  of 
exhaust  steam  condensed,  982  B.  t.  u.  are  abstracted.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  each  pound  of  exhaust  steam  will  heat 
about  6  lb.  of  feed  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  heated  by  this 
method.  Thus  with  60  deg.  feed  water  and  10  lb.  back 
pressure  it  is  possible  to  use  but  about  16  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
haust for  feed  water  heating.  The  remainder  must  still  be 
wasted  until  some  hitherto  untried  method  is  conceived  to 
use  it. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  abstracting  of  16  per 
cent  of  the  exhaust  does  not  in  most  cases  require  a  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  nozzle  to  get  the  same  vacuum  in  the  front 
end  and  the  same  draft  of  the  fire. 

Table  I  gives  in  more  detail  the  distribution  of  the  heat 
in  a  normal  locomotive.  The  first  colimin  gives  the  distri- 
bution where  no  feed  water  heater  is  used  and  the  second 
column  shows  the  distribution  where  an  exhaust  steam  feed 
water  heater  is  used.  The  coal  is  assumed  to  have  a  heat 
value  of  13,808  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.  of  coal. 

Table  I. 

Feed  Water  Heater  ?    vi„  v 

Rate  of  Firinp   (lb.   per  hr.) ■.■.'.■.'.■. c  Z^  ,  ^" 

Coal  Fired  per  sq.   ft.  of  grate  area    (lb.) !  '  '  '  '  ^'70  ^^In 

Total   heat  available    (B.   t.   u.) ]  ;  '  6Q  041  OOO  60  OOf)  mn 

Percentage  of  total  heat  to  firebox  heating  surface  ''^•"''lu""^  60.000.000 

Percentage  of  total  heat  to  boiler  tubes m  <:  Za  e 

Percentage  of  total  heat  lost  to  ash  pan 2  2 

Percentage  of  total   heat  to  superheater g  5  7  r 

Heat  in  steam  evaporated  by  firebox    (B.   t.   u.) 18  641  OOO  16  200  000 

Heat  m  steam  evaporated  by  tubes  (B.  t.  u.) 27  259  000  24  90o'ooo 

Heat     in     saturated     steam     going     to     superheater  "''^"^'^^  ^4.900.000 

uLt  in  stelm-  Yo^i  VhVough  radiaiion  and  'aiV  pumps     ''•'°°''^°     ''•'°°-^°° 

Heat  added  to  steam  jjy  superheater'  (BV  t.'  ii'.) ." .'  '.  '.  '.  '.  4,'500'000  4'50o'000 

Heat  m  steam  fed  to  cylinders  (B.  t.  u.) 45  000,000  45;O00000 

Heat  used  in  work  at  draw  bar  (B.  t.  u.) 4  70O  000  4  700  000 

Heat  lost  in  friction  of  locomotive  (B.  t.  u.) 600  000  '600  000 

Heat  in  steam  exhausted  from  cylinder  (B.  t.  u.)...  39,700  000  39  70o'oOO 

Heat  -.n  steam  exhausted  from  stack   (B.  t.  u.) .    . .  .  39,700  000  34  200'000 

Heat  reclaimed  from  cylinder  exhaust  bv  feed  water  •'^•'""'""^  J4,ZW,000 

heater   (B.   t.  u.) 5  gf,„  f,^„ 

Heat  used  to  operate  feed  pump  (B    t.  u.) 800000 

Heat  lost  m  sparks  and  gases  (B.  t    u.) 17,260,666  13,200.000 

Fig.  3  illustrates  graphically  the  effect  of  applying  an 
exhaust  feed  water  heater  to  a  locomotive.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  figures  showing  the  B.  t.  us.  and  percentages  are 
the  same  as  shown  in  the  second  column  of  Table  I.     The 
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fird  water  heater  is  assumed  to  be  abstracting  14  per  cent 
ol  the  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam.  In  both  cases  the  same 
locomotive  is  considered  and  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
.steam  at  the  same  pressure  and  superheat  is  supplied  to  the 
c}linders,  and  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  used  for  work  at 
the  draw  bar;  likewise  the  same  amount  is  discharged  from 
I  he  cylinders;  yet  on  the  locomotive  equipped  with  the  pre- 
lieater  only  60  lb.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  is 
consumed  as  compared  to  70  lb.  w^here  no  heater  is  used, 
supplying  60,000,000  B.  t.  u.  from  the  coal  instead  of  69,- 
041,000,  a  net  saving  of  about  15  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  table  that  some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  proportions  of  the  heat  going  to  different  points 
as  shown  in  the  second  column,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
the  total  heat  in  the  coal  that  reappears  as  heat  in  the  steam 
is  different.  This  is  true  in  actual  practice,  as  has  been 
shown  many  times  by  tests.  It  simply  is  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  the  lower  rates  of  combustion  on  the  grate  are 
accompanied  by  a  higher  boiler  efficiency,  which  condition 
has  been  mentioned  previously. 

It  w^ill  be  noted  in  Fig.  3  that  a  part  of  the  heat  coming 
from  the  feed  water  heater  is  shown  as  being  wasted,  and 
marked  as  tlie  heat  required  for  pumping.  In  this  case  it 
is  considered  that  the  steam  going  to  the  feed  pump  is  ex- 
hausted to  the  atmosphere  and  lost.  Actually,  however,  the 
exhaust  from  the  feed  pump  is  generally  carried  into  the 
exhaust  steam  heater  and  condensed,  a  part  "of  its  heat  being 
recovered. 

Smoke  Box  Gases. — Irrespective  of  the  use  we  may  put 
exhaust  steam  to,  we  must  still  contend  with  smoke  box  waste. 
When  the  great  volume  of  hot  gas  passing  through  the  front 
end  of  a  locomotive  is  considered,  the  possibilities  of  preheat 
from  this  source  are  apparent. 

In  ordinary  practice  the  front  end  temperature  is  approxi- 
mately 600  or  700  deg.  F.,  while  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler  at  200  lb.  pressure  is  388  deg.,  and  when  the 
engine  is  working,  the  weight  of  heated  gases  may  average 
two  and  a  half  to  three  times  that  of  the  water  evaporated. 

The  heat  transfer  rate  from  hot  gas  to  water  is  lower  than 
that  from  exhaust  steam  to  water  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface,  likewise  the  heat  per  pound  of  gas  is  less  than  that 
of  the  exhaust,  hence  much  greater  heating  surface  is  re- 
quired per  degree  rise  in  temperature  in  a  gas  heater  than 
in  an  exhaust  heater.  It  is  impracticable  to  design  either  a 
smoke  box  or  exhaust  heater  to  preheat  water  from  the  ta^k 
to  boiler  temperature,  but  ample  space  is  afforded  in  the 
front  end  of  the  modern  locomotive,  in  addition  to  that 
space  required  for  superheater  units,  to  build  a  gas  heater  of 
sufficient  heating  surface  to  obtain  a  high  degree  of  preheat, 
feeding  by  means  of  the  injector,  the  preheat  increasing 
with  the  velocity  and  temperature  of  the  gases. 

As  the  final  temperature  of  the  feed  water  from  the  ex- 
haust heater  is  limited  to  a  point  below  that  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  exhaust  steam,  the  smoke  box  heater  presents 
greater  possibilities  when  injector  feeding  is  practiced,  par- 
ticularly when  certain  types  of  injectors  are  used  which 
deliver  the  water  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the 
exhaust  steam,  from  and  above  which  point  the  smoke  box 
heater  may  carry  on  the  heating  process  up  to  the  limits  of 
the  heat  transfer  rate  for  that  particular  design  of  heater 
and  conditions  of  operation. 

After  utilizing  all  of  the  exhaust  steam  possible  in  pre- 
heating, there  is  still  a  margin  of  140  deg.  to  180  deg.  be- 
tween the  feed  temperature  and  that  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler;  and  to  bring  these  temperatures  closer  together  we 
have  only  the  waste  gases  to  fall  back  upon,  hence  with 
initial  temperatures  lower  than  that  of  the  exhaust  steam 
the  advisability  of  using  exhaust  steam  and  smoke  box 
heater  in  connection  is  clearly  evident. 

The  practical  limit  of  preheating  feed  water  by  means 
of  smoke  box  gases  is  that  of  the  boiling  point,  which  at  200 
lb.  pressure  is  388  deg.  F.     If  a  front  end  heater  is  used 


independently  and  not  in  combination  with  an  exhaust  steam 
heater,  assuming  an  initial  feed  water  temperature  of  160 
deg.,  the  feed  water  offers  the  possibility  of  absorbing  228 
B.  t.  u.  per  pound.  If  vve  assume  an  evaporation  of  7  11). 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  there  will  be  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity of  absorbing,  roughly,  1,596  B.  t.  u.  per  pound  of 
coal,  or  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  heat  of  the  gases 
passing  out  through  the  stack.  This  requires  a  greater  heat- 
ing surface  than  is  obtainable  in  the  ordinary  smoke  box, 
due  to  space  limitations.  It  is  apparent  that  the  higher  the 
percentage  of  the  available  B.  t.  u.  in  the  gases  absorbed  by 
the  i)reheater,  the  greater  is  the  efficiency. 

Axioms  or  Preheater  Construction 

Six  principles  for  feed  water  heating  of  all  types,  most 
of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  separate  boards  of  engi- 
neers in  France  and  England,  cover  the  essential  features 
very  closely.     These  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  apparatus  should  present  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion and  facilitate  examination,  cleaning  and  overhauling. 

2.  The  heater  should  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible, 
and  be  of  a  minimum  weight. 

3.  It  should  give  continuous  and  certain  supply  of  hot 
water. 

4.  Feed  water  should  be  heated  by  steam  or  gas,  other- 
wise lost. 

5.  The  steam  used  for  heating  should  vary  with  the 
quantity  of  water  required  by  the  boiler. 

6.  Smoke  box  heaters  should  be  placed  within  the  path 
of  the  hot  gases,  presenting  the  smallest  gas  passage  section 
practicable  without  detriment  to  draft. 

Boiler  Feeding 

It  is  advisable  beyond  question  to  use  a  water  pump  in 
connection  with  exhaust  steam  water  heaters  for  the  follow- 
mg  reasons,  assuming  that  a  satisfactory  pump  may  be  de- 
veloped for  the  rough  usage  of  locomotive  practice:  It  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  the  amount  of  waste  heat  that  can 
be  abstracted  from  the  exhaust  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
range  over  which  the  water  can  be  heated.  The  upper  point 
of  this  range  is  fixed  by  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam, 
which  naturally  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  therefore  the  inlet 
temperature  should  be  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  get 
the  widest  range  of  temperature  change  and  reclaim  the 
largest  amount  of  waste  heat  that  is  feasible.  The  inlet 
temperature  cannot  be  below  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  tank,  but  it  should  not  be  above  this.  Therefore  it  is 
undesirable  to  raise  the  temperature  by  live  steam,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  an  injector  were  used  before  it  enters  the 
heater.  For  instance,  take  the  case  mentioned  above,  where 
the  injector  raised  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water  over 
100  deg.  by  means  of  live  steam — this  would  simply  mean 
the  impossibility  of  abstracting  over  100  B.  t.  u.  from  the 
exhaust  steam  for  each  pound  of  feed  water  which  could 
otherwise  be  reclaimed.  With  hot  gas  preheaters  this  does 
not  apply,  as  the  heat  available  from  this  source  may  be 
absorbed  in  addition  to  that  heat  supplied  by  the  injector. 

Conclusion 

Preheat  is  a  fundamental  necessity,  easily  within  our 
grasp,  which  can  no  longer  be  overlooked.  The  failure  of 
American  railways  to  utilize  preheat  is  an  economic  mistake 
which  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
lost  earnings. 

The  report  is  signed  by:  Monro  B.  Lanier,  chairman, 
Prof.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  G.  M.  Basford,  A.  B.  Appier,  L.  G. 
Plant,  J.  L.  Hampson,  O.  C.  Wright,  and  F.  Kerby. 

Discussion 
There  have  been  numerous  trials  of  feed  water  heaters 
extending  over  a  period  of  many  years.     Difficulties  experi- 
enced with  the  appara^-us  have  always  led  to  its  abandon- 
ment.    The  question  of  maintenance  is  th&refore  of  extreme 
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importance  and  in  designs  which  are  now  being  tested  this 
feature  has  been  given  special  consideration.  In  exhaust 
steam  heaters  the  speed  at  which  the  water  travels  gives  a 
high  rate  of  heat  transfer  by  reason  of  the  scouring  action 
and  is  also  effective  in  keeping  the  surfaces  clean.  The  in- 
troduction of  feed  water  heating  gives  promise  of  further 
increasing  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  which  has 
been  brought  from  3  3^  to  8  per  cent  in  the  last  two  decades. 

GRAPHIC  DISPLAY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DAILY  FUEL  RECORDS 

By  Hiram  J.  Slifer 

The  cost  of  fuel  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  individual 
items  that  go  to  make  up  the  total  expense  of  railway  opera- 
tion. This  fuel  is  used  by  99,070  locomotive  enginemen, 
divided  into  classes  as  follows: 

Engineers   and   motormen,   yard 12,797 

Engineers   and   motormen,   road — freight 24,226 

Engineei  s   and    motormen^    road — Passenger 12,075 

Firemen   and    helpers,    yard 13,013 

Firemen   and   helpers,   road — freight 25,210 

Firemen   and   helpers,    road — passenger 11,749 

These  men  were  employed  on  64,950  locomotives  (301  elec- 
tric,  8,688    switching),    and   hauled    32,334,466    passengers 
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Fig,  1 — Graphic  Picture  Showing  Coal  Consumed  per  1,000 
Gross  Ton  Miles 

and  277,232,653  tons  of  freight  one  mile  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1915. 

The  magnitude  of  the  question  of  interesting  the  employes 
in  the  importance  of  reducing  the  pounds  of  coal  used  may 
be  considered  stupendous,  and  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  suggest  any  method  for  doing  so,  if  its  consideration 
is  confined  to  the  foregoing  statistics.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  however,  to  suggest  an  analysis  of  these  statistics 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  them,  in  order  that  they  can 
be  applied  to  the  unit-man  and  the  unit-machine  in  their 
respective  classes  of  service,  expressed  in  pictures  that  will 
be  understood  and  interesting,  creating  a  competition  that 
will  reduce  the  unit  consumption  of  coal. 

In  the  first  place,  two  grand  divisions  of  the  subject  sug- 
gest themselves:  fuel  used  by  yard  locomotives,  and  fuel 
used  by  road  locomotives.  The  latter  may  again  be  subdi- 
vided under  many  headings,  some  of  which  are  suggested : 


Passenger 
Mail    trains 
Limited   trains 
Express   trains 
Through    trains 
Local  trains 


Freight 
Stock    trains 
Meat  trains 
Fruit   trains 
Coded  trains 
Dead    freight   trains 
Local   trains 


It  is  necessary  that  each  of  these  classes  be  considered  in- 
dependently of  the  others,  and  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing how  the  graphical  method  may  be  applied  to  show  the 
daily  performances  of  individual  men  and  machines  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  is  confined  to  the  dead  or  drag 
freight  trains,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  in  a  class  that 
predominates  and  consumes  the  larger  percentage  of  the  fuel. 


For  the  fiscal  year  of  1915  there  were  9.8  enginemen  and 
motormen  and  10.2  firemen  and  helpers  employed  in  freight 
train  road  sersace  per  100  miles  of  line,  and  it  should  be 
safe  and  fair  to  estimate  that  an  average  freight  division 
will  not  have  more  than  five  dead  or  drag  freight  trains 
passing  over  it  in  each  direction  every  24  hours.  \V  ith  this 
basis  it  should  be  a  very  simple  problem  to  devise  some 
graphical  method  by  which  may  be  shown  a  comparison 
of  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  each  of  these  10  machines 
and  the  men  employed  thereon,  to  haul  1,000  tons  one  mile. 
The  method  must  naturally  be  so  flexible  that  it  may  be  cur- 
tailed or  extended  to  cover  as  few  or  as  many  men  and  ma- 
chines as  may  be  employed,  and  it  must  be  applicable  to 
all  classes  of  yard  and  road  service.  It  should  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  suggest  its  use  and  value  for  interesting 
other  classes  of  employes  than  those  engaged  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel.  And  it  should  be  of  a  simple  character, 
and  not  too  expensive  for  its  installation  and  maintenance. 
Some  the  railroads  have  been  for  years,  and  are  now,  pre- 
paring daily  statistics  for  the  use  of  their  general  and  di- 
vision operating  officers,  and  these  are  being  secured  by 
wire  advice  sent  regularly  to  the  chief  despatcher.  Such 
roads  are  already  provided  with  the  necessar)'  data  for  de- 
termining the  pounds  of  coal  used,  the  tons  hauled  and  the 
miles  made  by  each  individual  and  each  machine.  Other 
railroads  should  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  similar 
system.  Every  despatcher's  sheet  now  shows  or  should  in- 
dicate the  tonnage  and  mileage  of  every  train  on  his  district, 
and  messages  will  give  him  a  complete  daily  fuel  record, 
when  a  few  simple  calculations  will  show  the  pounds  of  coal 
consumed  in  hauling  each  unit  of  1,000  tons  for  a  distance 
of  one  mile.  If  these  figures  in  turn  were  wired  to  the  master 
mechanic  or  the  engine  house  foremen  at  the  terminals,  they 
would  be  available  for  illustration,  as  they  are  now  on  many 
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Fig.  2 — A  Detail  View  of  the  Corner  of  the  Graphic-Picture 
Coal  Consumption  Board 

niiies  of  railroad.  Up  to  this  point  there  would  be  very 
little,  if  any,  additional  expense  attached  to  the  suggested 
plan. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  establish  the  necessary  boards 
on  which  these  figures  may  be  shown,  through  the  medium 
of  graphics.  These  will  involve  some  slight  expense,  and 
this  will  be  the  only  additional  cost  that  will  have  to  be 
met,  as  it  is  expected  that  some  employee  will  be  assigned 
to  the  few  moments'  duty  that  will  be  necessary  to  mark 
up  the  day's  record. 

These  boards  should  be  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  enginemen  register  for  duty.  They  should  be  conveni- 
ently located  and  well  lighted.  They  may  be  of  simple  con- 
struction, with  black  background  and  white  lines.  The 
question  of  the  number  of  boards  to  be  maintained  will  de- 
pend on  many  things  aside  from  the  various  classes  of 
service  to  be  covered.     It  will  also  be  governed  by  the  spa(ie 
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wliidi  may  be  assigned  to  the  boards.  Every  effort  should 
be  directed  against  any  possibility  of  confusion,  which  will 
reduce  the  interest  desired  and  expected.  If  the  division  is 
double  track  and  of  even  grades  in  both  directions,  all  of 
tlie  records  might  be  displayed  on  the  same  board  by  show- 
ing tlie  direction  of  each  train  witli  an  arrow,  but  where 
it  is  single  track  or  grades  predominate  in  one  direction  of 
traftic,  the  board  should  be  divided  to  show  the  trains  in 
•ach  direction,  which  will  mean  the  erection  of  a  second 
board.  The  records  on  these  boards  may  be  made  with 
white  chalk,  using  different  characters  to  represent  each  in- 
dividual and  machine,  the  characters  to  be  known  only  to 
the  officer  and  the  man  interested.  If  desired,  the  locomotive 
may  be  identified  by  placing  its  number  and  character  on 
the  board. 

The  wall  space  available  will  dictate  the  shape,  size  and 
scale  of  these  boards,  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions. However,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  proportions 
should  l>e  such  as  to  show  the  daily  unit  consumption,  dis- 
torted as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  coal  used.  A  horizontal  scale  of  3 
in.  for  each  day,  with  a  column  for  pounds  on  each  side^ 
will    require    a    board    8    ft.    wide;    a    vertical    scale    of 

4  in.  for  each  100  lb.,  with  the  necessary  space  at  the  top 
for  proper  headings,  another  at  the  middle  to  separate  the 
individual  from  the  locomotive  performances,  and  a  third 
at  the  bottom  for  recording  engine  numbers,  with  their  char- 
acter, or  other  information  if  desired,  will  require  a  board 

5  ft.  high  to  cover  a  variation  of  1,000  lb.  Such  a  board 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1  with  the  record  of  one  engine  as  worked 
b}"  two  men. 

Some  idea  of  the  working  appearance  of  the  suggested 
board  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  covers  only  one  corner  of 
the  complete  board,  but  which  will  show  its  application. 
This  board  shows  coal  consumed  on  the  basis  of  gross  ton- 
nage, but  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  net  tonnage 
and  it  may  be  modified  as  may  seem  desirable.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  employees  will  soon  show  by  their  improved 
records  that  the  graphic  representation  of  performance  dis- 
played each  day,  has  created  an  interest  that  will  repay  the 
slight  expense  of  its  adoption  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

Discussion 
In  the  opinion  of  the  members,  keeping  records  of  the 
coal  used  by  each  locomotive  would  have  a  marked  effect  on 
fuel  consumption.  Graphical  records  are  readily  understood 
by  the  men  and  showing  where  each  engineman  stands  has 
a  good  moral  effect.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  uSed  with 
notable  success  a  system  of  rating  the  coal  consumption  of 
each  locomotive  and  enginemen  on  the  basis  of  an  allotment 
for  the  particular  class  of  service. 

OTHER  BUSINESS 

Committee  reports  on  Fuel  Tests,  Powdered  Coal  and 
Storage  of  Coal  were  also  presented.  Abstracts  of  these 
reports  will  be  published  in  future  issues. 

A  paper  on  Fuel  for  Small  Furnaces  was  presented  by 
Joseph  Harrington,  which  dealt  with  the  construction  and 
operation  of  furnaces  using  oil  and  powdered  coal.  A  paper 
on  Soot  was  also  presented  which  took  up  the  matter  of 
deposits  from  fuel  on  the  heating  surface  of  boilers  and  em- 
phasized the  advantages  of  mechanical  soot  cleaners.  The 
standing  committee  on  Front  Ends,  Grates  and  Ashpans 
made  a  progress  report. 

A.  I.  Lipetz,  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Railway  administra- 
tion, told  of  the  methods  of  conducting  road  tests  used  in 
Russia.  At  the  closing  session  a  resolution  was  adopted  to 
the  effect  that  the  association  offer  its  service  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  to  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion. The  executive  committee  was  empowered  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  work  with  these  bodies.    The  secretary  reported 


a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  membcr.x,  tl)c  membership 
of  the  ass(x:iation  at  the  time  the  convention  opened  being 
7J9.  The  president  suggested  that  a  membership  more 
representative  of  both  the  mechanical  department  and  oper- 
ating department  and  of  all  sections  of  the  country  was 
desirable. 

The  finances  of  the  as.sociation  were  reported  in  a  satis- 
factory condition. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  E.  W.  Pratt,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power, 
Chicago  &  North  Western;  vice-presidents:  R.  Bradley,  in- 
spector fuel  service  B.  &  M. ;  L.  R.  Pyle,  fuel  supervisor  M., 
St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M. ;  W.  L.  Robinson,  su[jervisor  fuel  con- 
sumption B.  &  O.  Executive  committee:  For  two  years, 
W.  C.  Arter,  supervisor  apprentices,  N.  Y.  C. ;  W.  J.  Bohan, 
mechanical  engineer,  N.  P. ;  W.  P.  Hawkins,  fuel  agent, 
M.  P.;  J.  D.  Hurley,  general  road  foreman,  W.,  and  H.  B. 
McFarland,  engineer  tests,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F. ;  for  one  year,  H. 
Woods,  fuel  inspector,  C.  &  S.  Of  the  five  cities  from  which 
the  executive  committee  will  choose  the  place  for  the  next 
meeting  Chicago  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 


RECORD  FOR  LUMBER  LOADING  BROKEN 

The  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Company,  on  April  12, 
shipped  a  car  loaded  with  60,973  b.m.  of  lumber  from 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The  lumber 
weighed  154,000  lb.  and  the  marked  capacity  of  the  car 
was  140,000  lb.  Thus  full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  rule 
permitting  cars  to  be  loaded  10  per  cent  above  their  marked 


60,973  B.  M.,  154,000  Lb. 

capacity.  This  is  the  best  record  for  lumber  loading  that 
has  yet  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette. 
In  the  same  train  with  the  record  car  of  lumber  were  con- 
tained two  other  open  cars  of  lumber  averaging  50,000  b.m. 
p>er  car. 


Railway  Concession  in  Panama. — The  National  As- 
sembly of  Panama  has  approved  a  contract  made  with  Basile 
Burns  Duncan  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  Panama,  starting  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Chagres  and  running  southwest  for  at  least  50  kilometers 
(31  miles)  to  the  city  of  Almirante.  The  concession  is  for 
75  years,  but  the  government  reserves  the  right  to  purchase 
the  road  after  30  years.  The  text  of  the  contract,  in  the 
Gaceta  Oficial  of  March  23,  requires  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  within  five  years. 


National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities 


Representative  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities   to   Pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  Fifty  Million  Individuals  Interested 


ON  May  22,  S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the  Con- 
tinental Trust  Company  of  Baltimore,  called  to 
order  a  meeting  of  insurance  company  officers,  sav- 
ings bank  officers  and  individual  investors  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  permanent  organization  which  would  be  ready 
to  represent,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
public  utility  commissions,  the  mterests  of  the  owners  of 
stocks  and  bonds  of  American  railroads. 

In  his  opening  address  Mr.  Warfield  outlined  the  great 
opportunities  which  an  association  such  as  he  had  in  mind 
now  had  before  it. 

Mr.  Wartield's  Address 

The  call  for  this  conference  was  sent  out  by  me  as  a  large 
individual  owner  of  railroad  securities,  as  the  largest  stock- 
holder in  the  railroad  with  which  I  am  connected.  While 
I  knew  the  feeling  of  investors  by  reason  of  occupying  the 
presidency  of  one  of  the  trust  companies  of  this  city,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  taking  the  initiative  at  a  time  which  I 
think  we  will  all  feel  is  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  our  proper- 
ties. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  by 
concerted  action  those  owning  the  securities  of  the  railroads 
should  present  to  the  public  and  those  in  authority  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  railroads  as  affecting  their  efficiency, 
their  credit,  and  consequently,  their  securities. 

The  railroads  are  required  to  pay  out  by  reason  of  in- 
creased prices  this  year  over  last  year  for  equipment,  sup- 
plies, materials  and  labor  over  $570,000,000.  The  items 
composing  this  vast  sum  are  as  follows:  Increased  price  for 
fuel,  $100,000,000;  for  locomotives  and  cars,  $195,000,000; 
materials  and  supplies,  $162,000,000;  wages  of  trainmen, 
$60,000,000;  increased  wages  of  other  employees,  $57,000,- 
000.  To  help  to  meet  this  the  railroads  have  asked  for  an 
increase  in  their  rates  of  15  per  cent.  This  increase  will  not 
begin  to  make  up  this  huge  sum;  nevertheless,  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  doubt  whether  it  will  be  allowed,  opposi- 
tion having  developed  in  certain  directions.  The  railroads 
very  properly  and  patriotically  have  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  well  known  railroad  presidents  to  direct  the  operation 
of  all  the  railroads  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  at  this  time  is  in  the  interest  of  the  war.  We 
are  confronted  with  an  extraordinary  condition.  The  rail- 
roads are  now  operated  under  a  plan  devised  by  themselves 
in  the  interest  of  the  government  in  this  emergency,  without 
respect  to  either  their  individual  operators  or  owners.  The 
government  of  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
guaranteed  to  its  railroads  during  the  period  of  the  war 
earnings  equal  to  those  of  the  year  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

The  presidents  of  the  railroads  have  ably  presented  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  situation  from  an 
operating  standpoint.  It  remains  for  this  conference  to  de- 
termine whether  this  body  should  now  present  the  credit  side. 

Every  citizen  of  the  country  is  doing  his  utmost  in  sub- 
scribing or  securing  subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  Loan.  Any 
impairment  of  railroad  credit  must  have  its  effect  in  limiting 
the  investing  power  of  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  returns  from  their  investments  in  railroad  secur- 
ities to  enable  them  to  subscribe  to  this  loan. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  its  difficulties. 
Let  us  recognize  them.  It  is  now  hearing  protests  against 
the  increase  in  rates  requested.  I  have  here  resolutions  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  bodies,  and 
letters  from  a  great  many  shippers  throughout  the  country. 


numbering  several  hundred,  and  there  are  many  more  en- 
dorsing the  increase  asked  as  essential  to  securing  the  prompt 
and  efficient  despatch  of  the  business  of  the  country  through 
the  proper  equipment  and  operation  of  the  railroads. 

This  conference  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the 
credit  of  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The  railroads  repre- 
sent in  capital  approximately  $17,000,000,000.  Together 
they  constitute  the  greatest  business  organization  in  the  world, 
and  the  greatest  aggregation  of  capital.  They  are  the 
arteries  of  the  nation  and  consequently  the  arteries  of  trade. 
Whatever  adversely  affects  their  credit  correspondingly  af- 
fects the  credit  structure  of  the  country;  it  affects  railroad 
efficiency  and  hence  the  proper  and  effective  conduct  of  the 
war.  Upon  their  efficiency  and  preparedness  at  all  times  de- 
pends the  industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  insurance  in  times  of  war  of  one  of  the  country's 
most  effective  agencies  in  its  conduct. 

The  securities  of  the  railroads  are  owned  as  follows : 

By     individuals     outright,     numbering     about     2,000,000,     owning     over 

$10,000,000,000. 
By   life   insurance  companies,   with    34,500,000   policy   holders,    represent 

ing   a   total    of   $1,920,000,000. 
By   savings  banks   with    10,000,000    depositors   representing   $840,000,000. 
By  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  casualty  and  surety  companies, 

with    holders   representing   a   total   of   $649,000,000. 
By    benevolent    associations,     colleges,     schools,     charitable     institutions, 

etc.,   $350,000,000. 
By  trust  companies,  state   and  national  banks,   $850,000,000. 
Balance  held   in   channels  not  enumerated,   mostly  abroad. 

The  life  insurance  companies  have  an  army  of  policy 
holders  owning  insurance  policies  of  $2,000  or  less.  The 
proportion  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  policy  holders  and 
invested  by  their  respective  insurance  companies  in  securities 
of  the  railroads  represents  approximately  37  per  cent  of  all 
the  investments  held  by  the  life  insurance  companies.  There- 
fore, every  small  policy  holder  of  $2,000  or  less  and  every 
other  one  of  the  34,500,000  holders  of  life  insurance  policies 
is  an  indirect  owner  or  investor  in  the  securities  of  railroads 
to  the  extent  of  37  per  cent  of  his  investment  in  his  life  in- 
surance company  represented  by  his  life  insurance  policy. 
And  his  policy  in  most  cases  is  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  are  to  come  after  him. 

Without  presenting  in  detail  similar  comparisons  in  the 
case  of  holders  of  fire  insurance  policies,  which  protect 
policy  holders  against  conflagration;  savings  banks  with 
their  10,000,000  depositors,  all  with  their  pro  rata  indirect 
ownership  in  the  railroad  securities  owned  by  the  banks;  fire 
and  marine  insurance  companies;  surety  and  casualty  com- 
panies; benevolent  associations,  colleges,  schools  and  chari- 
table institutions;  trust  companies,  state  and  national  banks, 
with  their  pro  rata  interest  of  their  .stockholders,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  the  aggregate  over  50,000,000  people,  half  of  our 
population,  are  either  direct  or  indirect  owners  of  or  investors 
in  the  securities  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  They 
are,  therefore,  intimately  concerned  in  whatever  affects  rail- 
road credit  with  its  corresponding  effect  on  the  securities  of 
the  railroads  they  own  or  in  which  they  have  the  indirect 
interest  mentioned  above. 

Through  years  of  abuse  of  the  railroads  a  "state  of  mind" 
has  been  created  which  seems  to  forbid  the  consideration,  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness,  of  questions  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
railroads  and  those  who  in  good  faith  have  invested  their 
money  in  their  securities.  The  present  day  owners  of  these 
securities,  representing  millions  of  our  citizens,  should  be 
considered  in  the  settlement  of  these  questions  and  not  made 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  few  men  who  may,  in  the  past. 
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luive  unduly  profited  at  the  expense  of  I  he  i)rupcrties  tliey 
represented.  The  time  has  })assed  for  this,  l.aws  have  been 
or  can  he  enacted  to  prevent  recurrences.  The  real  owners 
of  the  railroad  properties,  the  owners  of  the  securities,  should 
now  be  heard. 

We  should  call  upon  the  press  of  the  country,  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  have  their  money  in  railroad  securi- 
ties represented  either  by  the  bonds  or  stocks  of  the  railroads, 
by  the  life  insurance  policies  they  own  and  through  which 
they  are  interested  in  the  securities,  in  savings  banks  and 
the  others  interested,  to  do  their  part  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  in  authority  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  credit  of  our  railroads,  the  greatest  of  our  enterprises 
and  which  have  done  so  much  more  than  any  other  single 
agency  towards  the  development  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
country — the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Ecker's  Address 

Mr.  Warfield  then  called  on  Frederick  H.  Ecker,  treasurer 
of  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
He  said  in  part: 

^^■e  have  viewed  with  grave  concern  these  matters  which 
have  been  mentioned,  of  the  increasing  cost  of  operating  the 
railroads,  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  presented  by  those 
who  speak  with  authority  telling  us  of  the  dangers  to  and 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  the  railroad  systems.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  have  been  better,  perhaps  not  bet- 
ter but  wiser,  to  have  added  to  the  testimony  presented  by 
the  railroads,  testimony  from  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  roads. 
To  be  sure,  the  evidence  which  has  been  put  in  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  great  railroad  systems  must  be  very  convincing, 
but  if  all  they  have  told  the  commissions  be  true  with  respect 
to  those  strong,  well-established  railroad  systems,  how  much 
more  so  must  it  be  true  of  the  smaller  systems  throughout  the 
country ! 

Doubtless  the  whole  subject  of  the  railroads  and  their  con- 
dition will  be  discussed,  and  that  is  not  my  purpose.  I 
noticed  the  statement  of  the  chairman  to  you  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  life  insurance  companies.  I  think  he  was 
quite  conservative  in  his  statement.  I  think  there  are  about 
forty-six  millions  of  policies  in  force,  representing  about 
twenty-five  billions  of  insurance,  which  is  an  average  policy 
of  about  $530,  and  if  the  fraternal  bodies  were  included,  it 
would  mean  a  per  capita  policy  of  $230,  that,  of  course,  only 
indicating  the  extent  to  which,  indirectly,  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  interested  in  this  subject.  That 
indicates  the  great  number  and  the  far-reaching  interests 
in  the  railroad  securities. 

Insurance  companies  have  admitted  assets  of  $5,750,000,- 
000  and  of  these  admitted  assets  they  have  in  railroad  se- 
curities more  than  $1,500,000,000,  which  is  about  one-tenth 
of  the  bonded  and  stock  capitalization  of  the  railroads. 

There  is  a  question  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  important 
today,  and  although  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  discussion 
of  the  details  of  it  at  all,  yet  it  is  one  which  has  impressed 
me  as  being  of  very  great  importance  and  a  subject  which  it 
would  be  wise  for  a  conference  of  this  kind  to  give  serious 
consideration  to,  that  is,  the  whole  system  of  control  and 
rate  fixing  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  public 
service  commissions.  I  assume  that  our  public  service  com- 
missioners are  very  able  men  and  have  sought  to  do  exact 
justice  to  all  the  interests  concerned,  and  in  the  fixing  of 
rates  they  go  about  it  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  manner. 
Taking  the  gas  company  as  a  sample  of  public  utility,  I 
presume  that  the  rate  is  fixed  by  determining  the  cost  of  the 
raw-  material  and  the  cost  of  labor,  and  then  adding  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  capital  invested  for  the  plant  that  pro- 
duces the  product,  and  saying  that  is  the  rate.  Now,  that 
is  very  good  and  sounds  logical,  and  the  whole  system  works 
satisfactorily  under  normal  conditions.  Under  conditions 
such  as  obtain  today,  when  costs  of  material  and  labor  have 


(lianged  so  materially,  the  (|Ucstion  is:  Does  this  method 
fall  down?  If  we  have  any  absolute  cast  iron,  rigid  rules  of 
rates,  or  when  the  rates  are  fixed  that  have  no  flexibility, 
what  then  is  the  position  of  owners  of  securities?  Does  not 
that  l)ring  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  whether 
this  system  now  obtaining  and  in  practice  is  all  that  could  be 
desired?  Is  it  true  and  does  it  follow  that  this  system  is 
now  on  trial,  and  is  that  a  subject  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
this  conference  to  give  serious  consideration  to,  of  bringing 
the  whole  subject  before  the  people  of  whether  the  method 
of  fixing  rates  is  not  now  on  trial?  Of  course  it  comes  home 
to  us  as  holders  of  securities. 

I  assume  that  there  are  only  three  fundamental  holders 
of  securities:  savings  banks,  life  insurance  companies  and 
individuals.  Only  the  savings  banks  and  life  insurance 
companies  may  be  properly  termed  permanent  holders  of  se- 
curities. With  individual  owners,  although  buying  for  per- 
manent holding,  the  term  of  ownership  ceases  with  the  life 
of  the  individual.  The  great  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies buy  as  a  rule,  not  for  temporary  ownership  and  to 
turn  over  for  a  profit,  but  to  hold  to  maturity,  and  if  there  is 
any  stabilizing  influence,  I  presume  that  it  is  the  influence 
of  the  permanent  investor.  When  we  represent  here  today, 
as  the  chairman  has  said,  practically  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
investment  in  railroad  securities,  we  are  largely  that  stabiliz- 
ing influence.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  seventeen 
billions  is  represented  in  this  meeting,  and  it  seems  to  the 
interests  that  I  represent  that  this  is  a  very  appropriate  time 
for  us  to  seriously  consider  this  whole  subject. 

Other  Speakers 

Following  Mr.  Ecker's  address,  H.  A.  Schenck,  president 
of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  of  New  York,  spoke.  He 
strongly  endorsed  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Warfield  and 
said  that  the  association  of  mutual  savings  banks  of  New 
York  city  and  New  York  state  had  140  members  and  repre- 
sented over  two  billions  of  resources  and  of  this  amount  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  dollars  represented  hold- 
ings of  railroad  securities. 

Following  Mr.  Schenck,  J.  B.  Oldham  of  Merrill,  Old- 
ham &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  spoke.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  all  the  railroad  hearings  that  have  been  held  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  other  commissions, 
it  has  been  the  railroad  and  the  shipper  that  have  been  heard 
and  that  there  has  never  been  an  organized  movement  to 
bring  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor  before  these  regulat- 
ing bodies.  He  said,  "There  are  about  84  systems  which 
do  about  92  per  cent  of  the  railroad  business  of  the  country. 
Of  those  84  systems,  36  systems  are  in  good  standing  so  far 
as  their  financial  organization  is  concerned.  About  all 
those  railroads  need  is  sufficient  encouragement,  so  that  in- 
vestors in  their  securities  may  feel  that  the  cost  of  capital  is 
just  as  important  a  part  as  the  cost  of  labor  and  material. 
The  investors  want  to  know  that  there  is  an  intelligent  body 
which  will  give  the  proper  consideration  to  the  question  of 
rates  and  be  sure  that  the  investors  get  their  return  on  capi- 
tal. Now  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  return?  My  view 
is  that  it  is  the  return  which  will  encourage  investors  to  take 
additional  securities  in  the  future." 

J.  W.  Stedman,  President  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  spoke  as  representing  a  mutual  concern, 
owned  by  over  eleven  million  policy  holders.  He  said  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  assets  protecting  these  policy  holders  con- 
sisted of  railroad  securities.  Of  these  eleven  million  policy 
holders,  ten  million  were  members  of  hard  working  families 
of  moderate  means. 

Ex-Governor  Stokes'  Address 
The  chairman  then  called  on  ex-Governor  Stokes  of  New 

Jersey  who  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

I  want  first  to  thank  the  chairman  for  inaugurating  this 

movement.     He  has  fulfilled  what  the  newspaper  men  would 
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■  call  a  long-felt  want,  and  this  gathering  is  an  evidence  of  the 
response  to  the  movement  which  lie  has  inaugurated.  The 
American  people  are  long-suffering  and  slow  to  wrath,  and 
I  have  been  wondering  for  the  last  decade  how  long  the 
stockholders  and  security  holders  of  our  railroads  would 
suffer  a  gradual  impairment  of  their  property  without  a 
united  effort  to  just  and  proper  treatment.  For  five  years  I 
have,  in  a  modest  way,  suggested  to  some  of  the  railroad 
presidents  of  this  country,  the  natural  guardians  of  their 
bondholders  and  stockholders,  that  they  should  insist  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  thousands  of 
investors  had  rights  just  the  same  as  other  people  have  rights, 
and  that  their  property  was  just  as  sacred  and  entitled  just 
as  much  to  protection  as  the  property  of  the  farmer  m  the 
•  country  or  the  householder  in  the  city.  You  know  some- 
times our  railroad  presidents  are  timid  when  they  look  the 
government  in  the  face,  but  no  man  ever  yet  obtained  his 
.rights  by  peacefully  suijmitting  to  a  wrong.  I  have  had  a 
dream  for  some  years  of  a  movement  of  this  kind,  but  up  to 
this  time  the  dream  has  proved  futile.  Time,  however,  solves 
all  problems.  This  is  an  age  of  revolution.  Even  Russia  has 
become  a  republic.  Now,  the  American  railway  investors  are 
-a  little  slower  than  the  Russians.  They  are  at  last  arising 
irom  their  lethargy,  and  what  a  wonderful  and  influential 
.army  they  make  when  organized  into  service. 

There  are  eleven  million  depositors  in  the  savings  banks 
of  this  country  and  they  are  interested  in  the  solvency  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  railways.  I  was  amazed  to  hear 
Mr.  Ecker  give  the  figures  of  the  life  insurance  policies.  I 
think  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  thirty-four  million 
holders,  and  with  other  securities  I  think  you  said  repre- 
.sented  seventy-five  million  dollars.  Every  one  of  these  policy 
holders  is  interested  in  the  solvency  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  railway  systems.  There  are  thousands  of  stock- 
holders of  banks  and  trust  companies  in  this  country,  and 
they  are  all  interested  in  the  solvency  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  railway  system.  There  is  a  gross  capitalization  of 
the  railroads  of  this  country  of  twenty  billions  of  dollars 
■covering  stocks  and  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
jiess.  You  know  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  have  been 
talking  about  billions  in  rather  a  careless  fashion.  Even  an 
economical  congress  had  adopted  that  term  as  part  of  its 
•vocabulary,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  realize  what 
a  billion  dollars  means.  To  make  it  a  little  more  emphatic 
I  sometimes  illustrate  it  in  this  way.  Taking  the  Bible 
•chronology  as  verity,  if  Adam  had  begun  to  work  when  he 
was  first  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden;  if  he  had  never  lost 
a  day  for  sickness  or  gone  to  a  baseball  game;  if  he  had  never 
paid  his  landlady  his  board;  if  he  had  remained  a  bachelor 
like  myself  and  never  bought  any  shoes  or  clothes  for  his 
wife  or  children,  and  if  he  had"  received  union  wages  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  a  minute,  that  is  $60  an  hour  or  $600  a 
■day,  and  had  saved  all  his  earnings,  he  would  just  about  now 
have  amassed  a  billion  dollars.  You  know  they  say  Rocke- 
feller amassed  this  sum  in  less  than  fifty  years,  but  Rocke- 
feller was  an  American  and  Adam  was  a  foreigner  who  never 
struck  oil. 

All  these  resources  we  have  been  talking  about  are  owned 
by  somebody,  and  they  are  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
people  like  you  and  me.  Of  the  102,000  investors  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  there  are  48,000  women.  Eleven 
thousand  own  the  Lehigh  Valley.  You  can  count  them  up 
until  you  have  a  great  army  of  investors  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  Mr.  Warfield  say  that  there  are  50,000,000  people  in 
this  countr}'  financially  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
•our  American  railway  system.  And  every  loyal  patriotic 
American  takes  a  just  pride  in  the  railway  systems  of  the 
•country. 

In  the  afternoon  a  permanent  organization  was  formed 
with  S.  Davie?  Warfield  as  president  and  a  committee  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  the  country. 


RATE  ADVANCE  HEARING 

Cross-examination  of  railroad  executives  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recently  to  urge 
the  need  of  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  was  begun 
at  Washington  on  Wednesday  by  representatives  of  the  ship- 
pers. Three  days  were  allotted  for  cross-e.xamination  on 
behalf  of  the  shippers  and  it  was  decided  that  the  three  days 
should  be  divided  between  the  eastern,  southern  and  western 
roads.  The  examination  of  the  representatives  of  the  east- 
ern lines  was  completed  on  Wednesday. 

Julius  H.  Parmelee,  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Rail- 
way Economics,  was  asked  a  few  questions  on  the  statistical 
exhibits  he  had  introduced  at  the  previous  hearing,  by  Clif- 
ford Thorne,  who  devoted  his  efforts  principally  to  showing 
that  the  Pennsylvania  had  been  able  to  add  to  its  property 
investment  out  of  earnings.  Mr.  Thorne  continued  this  line 
of  questioning  with  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- , 
vania,  whose  examination  occupied  most  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Rea  said  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  added  to  its  prop- 
erty from  surplus  and  earnings  a  total  of  $95,778,000  since 
1907,  and  also  that  it  had  expended  $200,000,000  of 
earnings  which  had  never  been  included  in  its  property  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Thorne  also  asked  numerous  questions  regarding 
what  he  called  the  company's  "outside"  investments,  carried 
on  the  books  at  $307,000,000  and  which  produce  an  income 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  company's  funded  debt. 
Mr.  Thorne  asked  if  this  investment  did  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  surplus.  Mr.  Rea  explained  that  the  company  had 
disposed  of  its  investments  except  those  in  property  held 
for  transportation  purposes. 

Mr.  Thorne  also  tried  to  show  that  the  plan  of  operating 
the  railways  as  a  national  system  during  the  war  would  re- 
sult in  great  economies  that  would  improve  the  earnings  of 
the  roads,  and  he  read  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  railway 
war  board  pointing  out  ways  in  which  the  roads  could  greatly 
increase  their  efficiency.  Mr.  Rea  replied  that  the  purpose 
was  primarily  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  transportation  so 
that  the  preferred  service  required  by  the  government  may 
be  furnished,  as  there  is  now  not  enough  transportatioi^  to 
go  around.  Economy  is  only  a  secondary  consideration,  he 
said.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  give  the  government  serv- 
ice even  if  it  costs  more.  While  it  is  hoped  that  eventually 
the  roads  may  be  able  to  effect  economies,  the  realization  of 
all  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  bulletin  was  a  large 
problem  and  that  many  things  will  have  to  be  set  aside  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  government.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  many  railroads  have  been  called  upon 
to  rush  large  numbers  of  empty  cars  for  government  ship- 
ments which  involves  uneconomical  empty  hauls. 

Mr.  Thorne  also  asked  Mr.  Rea  if  he  would  oppose  a 
plan  of  government  regulation  of  prices  of  railway  supplies 
and  fuel.  Mr.  Rea  replied  that  if  the  administration  and 
Congress  considered  such  a  plan  necessary  as  a  war  measure 
he  did  not  know  that  he  would  oppose  it,  but  that  generally 
speaking  he  would  be  very  much  opposed  to  an  idea  such 
as  this  is. 

L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  was 
questioned  briefly  by  L.  M.  Walter,  of  Morris  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

L.  E.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  took 
the  stand  just  before  adjournment. 

The  various  statements  requested  by  the  commission  at 
the  instance  of  the  shippers  and  state  commissioners  at  the 
close  of  the  last  hearing  have  been  filed  by  the  various  roads 
in  printed  form.  These  consist  of  answers  to  the  list  of 
questions  suggested  by  the  commission  on  May  1  by  execu- 
tives of  some  of  the  principal  roads  that  have  not  testified, 
and  also  data  regarding  fuel  and  supply  contracts  and  se- 
curities issued  during  the  past  10  years. 
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RAILWAY    RATES  ADVANCING  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 

Advances  in  freight  and  passenger  rates  do  not  constitute 
a  need  peculiar  to  American  railroads  but  have  been  a  ne- 
ccssit)-  of  railways  throughout  the  world  during  the  last 
decade,  according  to  statistics  recently  compiled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Railway  News  and  Statistics,  Chicago.  The  same 
economic  forces  which  have  steadily  increased  operating 
costs  in  the  United  States  have  affected  other  countries  with 
the  result  that  the  last  ten  years  have  been  characterized  by 
advances  in  transportation  rates  throughout  the  world.  Be- 
ginning in  1906,  when  effective  downward  regulation  of 
railway  rates  started  in  the  United  States,  other  countries 
have  been  recognizing  the  needs  of  their  transportation  sys- 
tems by  allowing  them  increased  revenues.  Most  of  the  ad- 
vances have  occurred  since  1910,  when  the  federal  power  of 
suspending  rates  took  from  American  railroads  all  power  to 
adjust  rates  to  operating  costs.  The  recent  advances  in  for- 
eign lands  have  been  made  for  generally  similar  reasons. 
Rising  wages,  higher  fuel  costs,  advancing  prices  of  all  ma- 
terials, have  forced  all  countries  to  choose  between  the  al- 
ternative of  inadequate  transportation  service  or  higher 
rates,  and  the  decision  has  generally  been  on  the  side  of  ad- 
vanced rates.  A  considerable  number  of  the  foreign  rail- 
way systems  covered  in  the  statistics  are  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  governments. 

The  statistics  of  rate  increases  follow: 

Argentine  Republic 
Oct.    1,    1915 — Advance    of    10    per    cent    in    freight    and    passenger    rates, 
estiiTiated   to   yield   about    $8,000,000. 

New   South   Wales 
1914 — Passenger  fares  advanced  5  to  50  per  cent.     Freight  rates  advanced 
10   per  cent. 

South  Australia 

Jan.  1,  1916 — Freight  other  than  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flour,  etc.,  increased 
10  per  cent.  Free  service  abolished.  Round  trip  tickets  outside  metro- 
politan area  abolished,  except  excursion  tickets.  These  increased  from 
1/8   to   V/i    fares.     Traders'   tickets  concessions  withdrawn. 

Victoria 
Oct.   1,   1915 — Passenger   fares  advanced   5   to    10   per  cent,   suburban,   and 
5   to   12^    per   cent   through.      Parcel   rates   advanced    10   per   cent.      Freight 
rates  advanced  S  to  33'^   per  cent. 

Western    Australia 
April  26,  1915 — Season  ticket  and  excursion  rates  increased;   parcel  rates 
increased;  traders'  and  commercial  travelers'  concessions  abolished. 

Austria 

1910 — Passenger  and  freight  rates  advanced.  Added  revenues  over 
$2,000,000   first  year   and   $6,000,000   in   later  years. 

J911 — Many  rates  in  local  freight  tariffs  of  state  railways  increased. 

Jan.  1  and  May  15,  1912 — Rates  for  bulky  commodities,  like  cement, 
sugar,  spirits,  coal  and  wood   for   export  advanced. 

1913 — Additional   advances  in  freight  rates. 

Nov.  11,  1916 — Demurrage  charges  raised  200  per  cent. 

Jan.  1,  J9i7— Cheap  season  tickets  for  longer  period  than  1  montk  abol- 
ished; free  transport  of  salesmen's  samples  abolished. 

Feb.  1,  1917 — Freight  rates  advanced  30  per  cent.  Military  tariffs  ad- 
vanced in  same  ratio.  Additional  revenue  anticipated  $40,000,000  yearly. 
Also  some  advance  in  passenger  fares. 

Belgium 

1913 — Five-day  tickets  advanced  11  to  14  per  cent  to  meet  wage  advances. 
Stamp  tax  raised  from  20  to  50  centimes  (4  to  10  cents).  Increase  of  50 
centimes   (10  cents)    per  ton  on  short  haul  shipments  of  coal. 

Canada 

1913 — Government  Intercolonial  Railway  advanced  local  freight  tariffs 
1  to  8  cents  per  100  lb.;  in  some  cases  25  per  cent. 

July  6,  1916 — Freight  rates  on  eastern  roads  advanced,  according  to  des- 
tination, 2  to  6  cents,  1st  class,  and  1  to  3  cents  fifth  class,  advances  on 
intermediate  classes  being  proportionate.  Commodities  rates  advanced  14 
to  1^  cents  per  300  lb.  on  iron  and  steel;  about  5  per  cent  on  pig  iron, 
rails,  etc.;  10  per  cent  with  10  cents  per  ton  maximum  on  coal;  5  to  10 
cents  per  ton  on  coke.  Many  other  commodities  advanced.  Commodity 
rates  on  hay  and"  leather  abolished. 

Denmark 

1903 — Rate  advances  equaling  $509,200. 
7905— Further   advances  equalling  $261,300. 

Dec.  1,  1911 — State  railways  make  general  advance  in  passenger  fares, 
equalling' $1,031,800,  or   about   15   per   cent  of  passenger   revenues. 

Jan.  1,  1912 — Freight  rates,   including  live  stock,  advanced  9   per  cent. 

England 
Jan.    12,    1912 — About    5    per    rent    increase    in    reduced    f.Tie    tickets    and 
commutation  tickets. 

July  1,   1913 — 4   per  cent   Tflvancc   cm    freight   except   coal   and   coke:    5    per 


cent  advance  in  round  trip  and  weekly  excursion  tickets;  2J4  to  5  iicr 
cent   in  commuter's  tickets. 

yy/.'--i  lovcrnnieiit   increases  compensation   for  carrying  mails. 

Jiin.  191-I — Excess  baggage  ratci  advanced,  ranging  up  to  100  per  tent 
on   shorter   hauls. 

Jan.  1,  '917 — Passenger  fares  advanced  50  per  cent  excepting  necessary 
travel   by  workmen  and  holdeis  of  season  tickets. 

France 

1917 — Government  contemplates  15  per  cent  advance  in  fi  eight  and  pas- 
senger rates. 

Germany 

1907 — Passenger  fates  in  various  states  advanced  incident  to  unification 
of   tariffs. 

1910 — Wiirtemberg    advances    fourth    class    passenger    fares. 

1913 — Free  baggage  allowance  of  56  lb.  abolished  and  round  trip  fares 
increased. 

1915 — Accessory  charges  on  freight  advanced,  including  demurrage  and 
storage. 

Holland 

1909 — Advances  in  rates  incident  to  unification  of  tariffs. 

1916 — Advance  of  10  per  cent  in  domestic  freight  rates.  Export  rates 
advanced  20  per  cent  on  less-than-carload  and  10  per  cent  on  carload 
freight 

Hungary 

Jan.  1,  1910 — Fast  freight  rates  advanced  6.5  to  35.6  pei  cent.  Slow 
freight   rates  advanced   2.5  to   30   per   cent. 

Mar.  1,  1912 — Fast  freight  advanced  7  per  cent,  slow  freight  advanced 
5   per  cent. 

Apr.  1,  1912 — Passenger  fares  advanced  13  to  14  per  cent  for  100  kilo- 
meter (62  mile)  zone  and  15  per  cent  for  200  kilometer  (124  mile)  zone. 

July  1,  1912 — Zone  passenger  tariffs  in  effect  since  1889  abolished  and 
replaced  by  kilometer  tariff  20  per  cent  higher. 

Feb.  1,  1917 — Freight  tariffs  and  military  tariffs  advanced  30  per  cent. 
Additional  anticipated  $24,000,000  yearly. 

Ireland 

Nov.  1915 — Freight  rates  advanced  10  "o  15  per  cent  on  Midland  Great 
Western. 

i9i6— Freight  rates  advanced  6  cents  to  $1.25  a  ton  on  Dublin  &  South- 
easter!;, following  advances  in  1915. 

Feb.  1,  1917 — Freight  rates  including  live  stock,  on  shipments  to  England 
advanced  to  statutory  maxima. 

Italy 

■4pril,  1911 — Freight  rates  advanced  2  per  cent. 

August,  1911 — Season  tickets  advanced  9  per  cent;  round  trip  tickets,  6 
per  cent,  2J^  cents  per  ton  increase  in  despatching  fees  on  freight.  This 
increase  in  accessory  charges  on  freight  equalled  aboJt  1  per  cent  of  freigkt 
revenue. 

July,  1914 — First  class  fares  in  express  trains,  fast  trains  and  de  luxe 
trains  advanced  10  per  cent;  second  class  5  per  cent.  Former  30  per  cent 
reduction  on  round  trip  tickets  cut  to  20  per  cent.  Tariff  increases  re- 
sult from  increased  wages  set  by  laws  of  July  23,  1914,  and  April  13,  1911. 

Feb.  1916 — All  round  trip  tickets  advanced  10  per  cent.  Season  and 
commuters'  tickets  advanced  10  to  15  per  cent.  All  local  and  special  tariffs 
on  freight  or  live  stock  advanced  2  per  cent.  Increases  result  from  price 
of  coal  and  other  materials. 

Sept.  1916 — 5  to  10  per  cent  advance  in  certain  freight  tariffs  due  to 
coTitinued   advance   in   cost   of   oiieration. 

Norway 

1906 — Passenger  fares  increased  to  meet  wage  increases  since  1900. 
1913 — Passenger    fares    increased   again    to    meet   wage   increases   of    1907, 
1908  and  1909. 

1915 — Freight  rates  increased. 

Portugal 

1915 — Passenger  and  freight  rates  advanced  10  per  cent  due  tc  cost  of 
fuel   and   other  materials. 

Roumania 

May  1,   1913 — General  advance  of  5   per  cent  on   state  railways. 

July  1,  1916 — Passenger  tariffs  advanced  IS  per  cent;  baggage  rates 
increased;  fast  and  slow  freight  rates  of  nearly  all  kinds  advanced  10  per 
cent.     Added  revenue  expected  about  $2,500,000,  about  12J^   per  tent  of  all 

jevenues. 

Russia 

1902 — Passenger  tariffs  advanced. 

1907 — Freight  tariffs   advanced. 

1908 — Passenger  tariffs  advanced. 

1910 — Freight  rates  on  large  number  of  manufactured  articles  consid- 
erably advanced.     Some  passenger  fares  also  raised. 

1915 — Tax  of  25  per  cent  on  prices  of  passenger  tickets  of  four  classes, 
on  baggage  and  other  merchandise  carried  on  passenger  trains.  Taxes  also 
put  on  freight,  replaced  later  by  general  tariff  increase  designed  to  produce 
about  $65,000,000,  about  12J^  per  cent  of  all  revenues,  of  which  $40,000,000 
for    state    railways   and    $25,000,000    for   private. 

Sweden 

Sept.  10,  i9/5— State  railways,  third  class  sleeping  car  rates  advanced 
20  per  cent;  first  and  second  class  remain  at  level  43  per  cent  higfcer  than 
American.  A'l  free  baggage  allowances  abolished.  Passenger  fares  ad- 
vanced by  fixed  amounts  of  1.34  to  13.40  cents,  the  ratio  being  largest  on 
cheaper  short  journeys.  Monthly  tickets,  second  class,  increased  40  cents: 
first  class,  13.4  cents.  Party  tickets,  second  class,  increased  21.4  cents; 
third  class,  8  cents.  Fast  freight  rates  advanced  1.07  cents  per  22  lb.  l.c.l. 
and  8.04  cents  per  220  lb.  c.l.  Ordinary  freight  advanced  3.22  cents  to 
5.32  cents  per  220  lb.  l.c.l.  and  1.07  cents  to  3.22  cents  c.l.  Additional 
revenre   to  state    ."oads,   $2,000,000,   about   8   per  cent  of  all   revenues. 

;V/5 — Piivate  railways  follow  state  advances. 
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1917 — D'partnicnt  of  Rail.vays  pronounces  additional  advances  necessary 
due  to  cost  of  coal  and  other  materials. 

Switzerland 

1909 — Season  tickets  advanced  8  to   18  per  cent. 

1912 — Season  tickets  advanced  9  to  12J^  cents. 

1914 — Round  trip  tickets  advanced,  first  and  second  classes  20  per  cent; 
third  class,  25   per  cent. 

May  1,  1916 — Season  tickets  advanced  about  10  per  cent.  Advances  also 
in  freight  rates. 

1916 — Taxes  on  various  tickets  and  shipments  increased. 

1917 — Additional  passenger  rate  advances  pronounced  necessary  due  to 
coal  prices. 

United  States 

May  31,  1910 — Injunction  prevents  increase  in  freight  rates  proposed  by 
railways. 

Feb.  23,  1911 — Denial  of  freight  rate  advances  on  ground  that  no  need 
was   shown. 

Aug.  2,  1914 — Need  for  greater  revenue  recognized  but  advances  east  of 
Pittsburgh  denied,  roads  being  told  how  to  secure  relief  through  economies. 
Roads  in  central  freight  territory  awarded  about  $10,000,000  increase  per 
year,  about   IJ^  per  cent  of  revenues. 

Dec.  16,  1914 — On  rehearing  due  to  war,  roads  east  of  Pittsburgh  awarded 
between  $20,000,000  and  $30,000,600  relief  per  year,  1J4  to  2  per  cent  of 
revenues. 

1914 — Slight  increases  allowed  in  eastern  passenger  fares. 

July  30,  1915 — Western  roads  granted  relief  of  $3,000,000  per  year,  about 
14    of  1    per   cent   of  revenues. 

Dec.  7 ,    '915 — Increases  allowed  in  western  passenger  fares. 


DEFENSE  COMMITTEE  AND  QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL  ADOPT  DEMPSEY  CODES 

The  special  committee  on  national  defense  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  and  the  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  United  States  Army  have  adopted  codes  for  use  in  han- 
dling military  movements  which  are  being  specially  prepared 
for  that  purpose  by  J.  Edwin  Dempsey,  author  of  the  Demp- 
sey  Telegraphic  Cipher  Code,  described  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  December  1,  1916.  The  code  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  defense  committee  is  a  gift  from  Mr.  Dempsey  and 
is  the  result  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  experience  of  the 
railroads  in  transporting  troops  and  supplies  during  the 
Mexican  movement  and  the  preparations  for  handling  mili- 
tary traffic  during  the  present  emergency.  It  is  said  for 
the  new  secret  code  that  a  message  of  one  or  two  code  words 
will  convey  the  necessary  information  for  the  proper  routing 
of  troops  or  supply  trains  over  six  railroads  at  the  same  time 
naming  the  number  of  cars  involved  and  whether  they  are 
passenger  or  freight  equipment  or  mixed.  The  addition 
of  two  code  words  to  the  message  will  give  to  the  receiver 
the  actual  time  to  the  minute  when  the  train  is  scheduled 
to  leave  the  point  of  origin  and  arrive  at  the  destination. 
The  code  will  be  in  use  on  all  railroads  which  are  members 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  at  every  point  of 
mobilization  and  concentration  of  troops,  as  well  as  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  special  committee  on  National  Defense 
of  the  A.  R.  A.  at  Washington. 

As  an  example  of  the  saving  that  will  l)e  effected  in  the 
special  committee  headquarters  at  Washington,  it  is  asserted 
that  whereas  formerly  10  daily  reports  from  each  concentra- 
tion camp  were  handled  in  messages  of  from  20  to  70  code 
words  as  well  as  additional  English  words,  they  are  now 
handled  in  messages  of  less  than  10  words,  including  both 
code  and  other  words.  As  an  example  of  the  information 
included  in  these  reports,  one  daily  message  from  each  con- 
centration camp  includes  the  number  of  troops  and  officers 
there,  the  number  to  be  moved,  their  destination,  the  time 
and  kind  of  movement,  the  route,  the  cars  available  on  the 
nearest  railway,  the  cars  required  for  the  movement,  giving 
the  number  of  each  kind,  i.  e.,  tourist,  standard  sleeper, 
coach,  baggage,  kitchen,  gondola,  box,  flat,  tank  and  stock. 

The  nature  of  the  code  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  secrecy, 
but  it  is  believed  that  it  is  similar  to  Dempsey's  standard 
code  tables  previously  described. 

This  code  was  adopted  for  use  in  the  general  passenger 
department  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  on  April  15,  and 
accord-ng  to  reports,  has  been  giving  satisfactory  results. 
The  department   is   now  handling  3,000   messages    in   and 


out  of  Chicago  every  day  and  so  far,  it  is  asserted,  no 
(.irors  have  been  made  under  the  new  jode  which  have 
so  changed  the  meaning  of  a  message  as  to  necessitate  its 
repetition.  Formerly  at  least  one  per  cent  of  all  messages 
had  to  be  resent  on  account  of  errors,  even  when  they  were 
telegraphed  in  direct  English.  It  is  said  that  a  two  days' 
study  of  commercial  messages  sent  from  Chicago  and  New 
York  for  sleeping  car  reservations  on  the  New  York  Central 
showed  a  saving  of  74.4  per  cent  by  the  application  of  the 
Dempsey  code. 


DIVISIONAL    ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    NEW 
HAVEN 

Herelofore  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has 
had  a  form  of  divisional  organization,  but  it  has  now  put 
into  effect  a  divisional  organization  in  which  the  general 
principles  of  this  form  are  more  strictly  applied.  The 
Central  New  England  and  the  New  Haven  are  treated  as 
one  system.  The  office  of  vice-president  in  charge  of  opera- 
tion has  been  abolished;  the  general  manager  and  the  chief 
engineer  report  direct  to  the  president,  as  do  also  the  general 
purchasing  agent  and  general  storekeeper. 

In  place  of  two  grand  divisions  there  are  now  three  grand 
divisions.  The  lines  east,  which  include  all  lines  east  of 
New  London  and  Willimantic,  correspond  to  the  old  eastern 
grand  division;  the  lines  west  include  all  the  lines  west  of 
New  London  and  Willimantic  north  of  the  present  New  York 
division,  and  also  that  division  as  far  as  Devon.  Conn.,  12 
miles  west  of  New  Haven.  The  New  York  division,  which 
is  now  the  third  grand  division,  includes  the  line  west  of 
Devon,  including  New  York  terminals  and  the  New  York 
Connecting  Railroad,  which  runs  over  the  Hell  Gate  bridge 
to  Long  Island.  The  Central  New  England  is  in  charge  of  a 
general  superintendent  and  all  four  of  the  general  superin- 
tendents report  to  the  general  manager.  The  division  super- 
intendents report  to  the  general  superintendents.  Reporting 
to  each  one  of  the  general  superintendents  is  a  mechanical 
superintendent  and  an  engineer  of  lines.  Reporting  to  each 
division  superintendent  is  a  division  engineer,  a  master 
mechanic  and  trainmasters. 

Reporting  direct  to  the  general  manager  are  the  general 
superintendents,  the  general  mechanical  superintendent,  the 
signal  engineer,  the  superintendent  of  transportation,  the 
superintendent  of  telegraph  and  the  engineer  of  mainte- 
nance of  way.  As  to  standards,  the  mechanical  officers  report 
to  their  superior  mechanical  officers,  and  as  to  standards  of 
maintenance,  engineering  officers  report  to  their  superior 
engineering  officer,  as  in  any  strictly  divisional  organization. 
The  names  of  the  officers  under  the  new  organization  are 
c;iven  in  the  news  columns  of  this  issue. 


Important  Railway  Link  with  Panama. — There  are 
hut  six  breaks  in  the  railroad  chain  that  will  soon  unite 
Panama  with  the  United  States.  Present  progress  in  sur- 
vey and  construction  has  created  the  belief  that  a  railroad 
from  the  United  States  to  Panama,  long  recognized  bv  ex- 
perts as  one  of  our  greatest  military  necessities,  will  be  com- 
]:»leted  within  three  or  four  years.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Panama  Railroad,  owned  by  the  government,  these  lines 
are  largely  owned  and  controlled  by  .American  capital. 

Russian  RAIL^^■AY  Congestion  and  Coal  Output. — 
The  congested  condition  of  the  Russian  railways  was  an 
important  obstacle  in  the  coal  industry.  The  railways  were 
not  always  able  to  move  the  output  of  the  mines,  and  as  a 
result  there  were  periods  in  the  latter  part  of  1915  and  be- 
ginning of  1916  when  large  stocks  of  coal  were  available 
at  the  sources  of  supply.  The.<;e  stocks,  in  December.  1915, 
amounted  to  3,069,600  tons,  compared  with  550,000  to 
800,000  tons  in  normal  times. 


General    News    Department 


1  lie  lioariiig  on  ihc  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  tenta- 
tive report  on  the  valuation  ol'  the  Kansas  City  Southern  set  for 
May  22)  at  Kansas  City  lias  been  postponed  to  a  date  to  be  de- 
termined later. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  advanced  ,the  pay 
of  several  thousand  employees,  largely  clerks,  at  rates  varying 
from  live  to  ten  per  cent.  In  the  cases  of  large  numbers  the  rate 
of  increase  is  six  per  cent. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  reports  that  263  of  its  em- 
ployees from  all  branches  of  railway  service  have  already  en- 
listed in  the  regular  army,  the  national  guard,  the  navy,  the 
marines  and  the  signal,  aviation,  engineers,  and  reserve  corps. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  granted  a  10  per  cent 
increase  in  pay  to  all  shop  men  and  "unorganized"  employees  on 
the  road.  The  increase  for  the  shop  and  clerical  men  took  effect 
on  May  16,  and  the  track  laborers'  advance  dates  back  to  April  18. 

In  a  cablegram  to  Henry  P.  Davison,  H.  H.  Harjes,  of  Morgan, 
Harjes  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  advises  that  next  to  motor  cars  for 
ambulances,  what  are  most  needed  for  Red  Cross  work  in  France 
are  five  sanitary  (Red  Cross)  trains  and  corresponding  staffs 
of  doctors  and  nurses. 

Senator  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  has  introduced  in  Congress 
a  bill  providing  that  the  United  States  Government  shall  acquire 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity.  The 
canal  is  only  20  ft.  deep,  and  Senator  Weeks  says  that  it  should 
be  deepened  to  accommodate  battleships. 

Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  has  volunteered  to  devote  practically  all  of  his 
time  during  the  war  to  the  Red  Cross.  Henry  P.  Davison,  chair- 
man of  the  war  council  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  has  an- 
nounced that  Judge  Lovett's  services  would  be  accepted  at  once 
and  that  he  would  be  offered  the  chairmanship'  of  a  national 
committee  on  co-operation  to  prevent  waste  and  duplication  of 
work  in  the  activities  of  the  organization. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations, to  be  held  June  20,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  position  of  passenger  rate  clerk,  men  only,  at  $100  a  month. 
Applicants  must  be  20  years  old  or  older.  The  vacant  positions 
are  in  the  department  of  the  quartermaster  of  the  army  at 
Washington,  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere.  Applicants  must  have  had 
experience  in  a  general  passenger  office,  a  ticket  auditing  office, 
or  as  rate  clerk  in  a  large  ticket  office  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  sub-committee  on  mediation  and  conciliation  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  has  announced  plans  for  creating  nation- 
wide machinery  to  aid  in  mediating  labor  disputes  during' the 
war.  Committees  of  influential  employers  and  labor  representa- 
tives will  be  formed  in  the  large  industrial  centers,  beginning 
with  a  score  of  large  cities,  to  co-operate  with  federal  or  state 
mediators,  particularly  by  influencing  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganization leaders  to  submit  questions  to  arbitration.  The  com- 
mittees will  be  named  by  the  sub-committee  on  mediation,  of 
which  V.  Everit  Macy,  of  New  York,  is  chairman,  and  ratified 
by  Samuel  Gompers,  chairman  of  the  labor  committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

Senator  Joseph  E.  Ransdell  of  Louisiana  and  William  Denman, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  held  a  confer- 
ence with  President  Wilson  at  the  White  House  on  Monday,  at 
which  Senator  Ransdell,  who  is  chairman  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  urged  the  substitution  of  water  trans- 
portation and  of  partial  water  and  rail  transportation  for  much 
of  the  freight  now  handled  by  railroad  routes  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  transportation  efficiency  during  the  war.  Senator 
Ransdeir  told  the  President  that  if  certain  work  'already  au- 
thorized on  the  improvement  of  inland  waterw-ays  is  expedited 
many  of  these  waterways  could  be  used  to  a  great  extent  to 
relieve    the    present    congestion    of    railway    facilities.      He    also 


urged  that  the  army  concentration  camps  be  located  with  refer- 
ence to  water  routes. 

Canada  Tears  Up  Rails 

To  supply  steel  rails  for  the  railroads  on  the  west  front  in 
France,  the  Canadian  Government  has  stripped  135  miles  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  75  miles  of  the  Canadian  Northern, 
west  of  Edmonton,  where  these  roads  parallel.  Government  en- 
gineers have  inspected  these  roads  and  have  so  arranged  that 
all  the  towns  and  mines  have  still  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties. The  rails  being  sent  to  France  are  all  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Those  from  the  Canadian  Northern  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

The  first  rails  sent  across  in  February  last  were  taken  from 
the  National  Transcontinental.  The  second  request  carried 
with  it  a  condition  that  the  same  standard  rails  be  sent  forward. 
These  were  only  available  either  on  the  Transcontinental  or 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  For  this  reason  the  Canadian  Northern 
rails  were  transferred  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  release 
those  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Allied  armies. 


A  Defense  of  the  Grand  Trunk 

E.  J.  Chamberlin,  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  has  issued  a 
statement  taking  exception  to  numerous  expressions  of  fact  or 
opinion  in  the  receiit  report  of  Messrs.  Drayton  and  Acworth 
reviewing  the  general  railway  situation  in  Canada. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlin's  statement  deals  with  traffic 
and  earnings,  showing  that  the  Grand  Trunk  has  done  and  is 
doing  a  large  business.  The  number  of  cars,  passenger  and 
freight,  and  of  locomotives,  owned  by  the  road,  is  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  the  other  roads  in  Canada  and  for  three  promi- 
nent roads  of  the  United  States.  This  is  followed  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  loaded  cars  moved  in  a  series  of  years, 
this  to  show  that  the  Grand  Trunk  has  not  failed  to  maintain 
its  facilities  for  doing  business. 

The  statement  furnished  by  the  road  to  the  investigators  con- 
tained figures  showing  "deferred  expenditures" ;  and  these  it  is 
declared  are  wrongfully  treated  in  the  special  report  as  "de- 
ferred maintenance."  Moreover,  the  figures  applying  to  Grand 
Trunk  lines  outside  of  Canada  (in  the  United  States)  are  wrong- 
fully included.  Of  a  sum  of  about  $9,000,000,  estimated  as  neces- 
sary for  rebuilding  and  re-enforcing  freight  cars,  about  $7,600,000 
should  be  charged  to  additions  and  betterments,  not  to  the  main- 
tenance account,  for  the  contemplated .  expenditures  were  for 
steel  underframes,  outside  metal  roofs,  friction  draft  gear  and 
other  improvements.  Expenditures  for  tie  plates  and  a  number 
of  other  items  are  declared  to  be  betterment  expenditures,  and 
not  to  be  included  in  estimating  the  sum  needed  for  maintenance. 
About  23 J/2  millions  have  been  spent  in  recent  years  for  new 
locomotives,  cars  and  other  improvements,  an  expenditure  which 
the  special  report  has  ignored. 

Going  somewhat  into  details,  and  referring  to  the  large  sums 
named  by  the  investigators  under  the  head  of  important  necessary 
expenditures  now  needing  to  be  attended  to,  the  report  says: 

"The  staternent  in  its  reference  to  necessary  capital  expendi- 
tures makes  no  mention  that  these  estimates  were  for  expendi- 
tures required  to  meet  the  growing  business  of  the  railway  and  as 
a  protection  for  the  future.  As  to  the  item  of  block  signaling, 
$3,533,000,  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  how  many  miles  of 
railway  in  Canada  are  operated  today  under  automatic  block 
signals ;  and  yet  this  was  the  estimate  for  installing  such  signals 
upon  the  entire  double  track  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way of  Canada. 

"Another  item  in  the  statement  was  $467,500  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  rock  ballast  crushing  plant:  How  many  miles  of  rail- 
way in  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  Michigan  Central,  are 
at  this  time  ballasted  with  crushed  rock,  and  what  railway  would 
be  justified  in  expending  such  a  large  amount  of  capital  as  would 
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be  required  to  ballast  its  line  with  rock  ballast  at  this  time? 
The  item  was  only  one  of  several  others  to  which  consideration 
has  been  given  for  future  development. 

"The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System  will  bear  favorable  com- 
parison with  any  railway,  either  in  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
in  respect  to  its  physical  condition,  its  maintenance  of  equipment 
or  its  efficiency  of  operation." 


the  future  work  of  the  society.    The  secretary  is  J.  H.  Leonard, 
1133  Broadway,  New  York. 


Daylight  Saving  Bill 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  has  ordered  a 
favorable  report  on  the  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Calder,  of 
New  York,  providing  that  clocks  shall  be  moved  ahead  one  hour 
during  the  summer  months,  from  the  last  Sunday  in  April  until 
the  last  in  September.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  define  five  time  zones  with  referenc^e  to 
the  requirements  of  railroads  and  commercial  interests. 

Marcus  M.  Marks,  of  New  York  City,  president  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  and  president  of  the  National  Daylight  Saving 
Association,  went  to  Washington  last  Monday  and  asked  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  include  in  his  legislative  war  programme  the  Day- 
light Saving  bill ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  President  looks  upon 
the  proposal  with  favor.  Mr.  Marks  says  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  representatives  of  many  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  are  supporting  the  measure.  Governor  S.  W. 
McCall  of  Massachusetts  has  approved  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  calling  for  the 
daylight  saving  plan  as  a  war  measure. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  committee,  representatives 
of  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce  declared  that  while  the  city 
of  Detroit  worked  on  a  time  standard  different  from  that  of  the 
railroads,  nevertheless,  despite  the  inconvenience  this  naturally 
caused,  the  voters  recently  voted  overwhelmingly  to  retain  the 
idea  of  setting  the  clock  forward  one  hour.  Sydney  Colgate 
said  that  Colgate  &  Co.,  soap  makers,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  had 
run  their  shops  on  a  daylight  saving  schedule  for  several  years 
and  that  the  results  had  been  very  satisfactory. 


American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association  Convention 

The  recently  organized  American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation held  its  first  convention  at  the  Hotel  Schenley,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  May  14  and  IS.'  This  association  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  developing,  standardizing  and  improving  all 
products  of  the  gear  industry. 

The  convention  was  opened  Monday,  May  14,  by  F.  W.  Sin- 
ram,  president,  and  the  morning  devoted  to  an  executive  session. 
In  the  afternoon,  S.  L.  Nicholson,  sales  manager  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  spoke  on  "The 
Ins  and  Outs  of  An  Industrial  Organization,"  and  James  E. 
Gleason  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Spiral  or  Curved  Tooth  Bevel 
Gear."  On  the  following  morning  papers  were  presented  by 
Frank  Burgess  on  "Job  Gearing — To  What  Extent  Can  It  Be 
Standardized,"  and  by  William  Ganschow  on  "Advantages  of 
Gear  Standardization."  In  the  afternoon,  George  L.  Markland 
discussed  the  "Difficulties  of  Gear  Standardization." 


Electric  Power  Club 

The  Electric  Power  Club  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  11  and  12,  in- 
stead of  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  as  was  previously  announced.  The 
second  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  topics  of  special 
interest  to  executive  members.  Howard  Coffin  will  give  an  ad- 
dress on  general  manufacturing  problems  in  connection  with 
the  present  national  emergency.  There  will  be  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Patterson  on  "Uniform  Cost  Accounting"  and  possibly  a  talk 
by  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  is  also 
possible  that  there  will  be  some  matters  that  the  army  and  navy 
departments  may  wish  to  present. 


Society  of  Terminal  Engineers 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  recently  organized  Society  of 
Terminal  Engineers  will  be  held  in  New  York,  in  the  United 
Engineering  Society  building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  on 
Tuesday  evening.  May  29,  at  8  o'clock.  The  meeting  is  expected 
to  be  an  interesting  one.  Special  papers  on  terminal  engineering 
and  mechanical  freight  and  material  handling  will  be  read.  Spe- 
cial  committees   will   be   appointed   and   a  program   adopted   for 


Western  Railway  Club 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club,  held  on 
May  21  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  A.  R.  Kipp,  mechanical  superintendent 
Chicago  division,  Soo  Line ;  first  vice-president,  A.  LaMar, 
master  mechanic,  Pennsylvania  Lines ;  second  vice-president, 
G.  S.  Goodwin,  mechanical  engineer,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Joseph  W.  Taylor. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   following  list   gives    names   of   secretaries,    dates   of   next   or   regular 

meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 

the  next  three  months.      The  full  list   of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  July  18,  1917,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.   C. 

American  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, Chicago,  111.     Next  meeting,  June,  1917,  Denver. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — E.  H.  Harman, 
Room  101,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting,  August 
8-10,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Next  annual  meeting,  June  26-29, 
Hotel  Trayinore,   Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  inonth 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting,' 
January,  Montreal. 

Cab  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salk,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'tl 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,   September  and  November,   Hotel   Sinton,   Cincinnati! 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3rd 
Tuesday,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F.  & 
P.,   Richmond,   Va.     Annual  convention,  June   19,   Chicago,   111." 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,'  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association. — Frederick  R.  Fenton,  111  W.  Monroe 
St.,  Chicago.     Annual  convention  October  1-3,  1917,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,   August   and   September,    Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regulai  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August' 
29  W.   39th   St.,   New   York.  ^      ' 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.  S.  Wollner,  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern   Pacific   R.   R.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month. 
Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburch. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial- 
Annex  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.      Next   meeting,   June    12-13,   Hotel    McAlpin,    N.    Y. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  St.  Louis. 

Southern   &   Southwestern   Railway   Club. — A.   J.   Merrill,    Grand  Bldg 
Atlanta,  Ga.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  Januarv,   March,  May! 
July,  September,  November,  10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel.   .Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New"  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  Tune,  July  and 
-August,  Waldorf-x\storia   Hotel,   New   York. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver   Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.      Meetings   bi-monthly,    Pittsburgh. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 

Ave..  Chicago.     Next  meeting.  Tune  19,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Transportation   Club  of  Detroit. — W.   R.   Hurley,   Superintendent's  office, 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.     Meetings  monthly,  Normandie  Hotel' 
Detroit. 
Utah    Society   of    Engineers.— Frank    W.    Moore.    1111    Newhouse    Bldg.. 
Salt    Lake    City,    Utah.      Regular    meetings,    3d    Friday    in    month,    ex- 
cept July  and  August,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Western    Canada    Railway    Club. — L.    Kon,    Immigration    Agent,    Grand 
Trunk   Pacific,   Winnipfeg,    Man.      Regular   meetings,    2d   Monday,   ex- 
cept June.   July   and   Atisu^t,   Winnipeg. 
Western    Railway    Club. — J.'  W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago. 
Regular    meetings.    3d    Monday    in    month,    except    Tune,    July    and 
August,   Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 
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The  Boston  &  Maine  announces  that  passenger  service  is  to 
be  curtailed  as  much  as  5>ecms  reasonable  and  practicable ;  and 
that  the  changes  to  be  made  will  take  place  on  June  25. 

Edward  A.  Niel,  coal  freight  agent  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh,  was  elected  president  of  the  Great  Lakes  Water- 
ways Conference  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body  held  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  14. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  Erie  has  opened  a  study  class  for 
the  training  of  25  young  women  in  matters  relating  to  traffic,  in 
anticipation  of  their  employment  in  the  tariff  department  if  male 
employees  are  drawn  into  military  service. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  making  studies  preparatory  to  cur- 
tailment of  passenger  train  service  wherever  practicable.  O.  P. 
McCarty,  passenger  traffic  manager,  intends  to  give  early  notice 
of  any  proposed  changes,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  confer  in  ad- 
vance with  interested  communities. 

Additional  state  commissions  have  adopted  for  application  to 
intrastate  traffic  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tariff  of 
demurrage  rates.  The  new  rules  go  into  effect  in  Missouri  on 
June  1,  and  have  been  effective  in  Arkansas  since  May  9,  and  in 
Wyoming  since  May  10.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  L  C.  C.  rules  on  June  4. 

The  hearing  on  new  reconsignment  rules  before  C.  V.  Burn- 
side,  attorney  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  was  begun  at  Chicago,  on  May  7,  was  adjourned  on  May 
19,  until  June  14,  when  it  will  be  resumed  at  Chicago.  Another 
hearing  will  be  held  at  Washington,  beginning  June  25.  Some 
of  the  eastern  and  western  carriers  have  testified,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  grain,  lumber  and  coal  shippers,  but  the  tentative  program 
which  provided  for  hearing  each  interest  in  consecutive  order 
was  not  adhered  to. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  national  defense  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League  will  meet  at  Washington  this  week  to  consider 
transportation  problems  which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  with  special  reference  to  co-operative  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  league  toward  increasing  the  car  supply  and  the  efficiency 
of  transportation  facilities  in  general.  Fairfax  Harrison,  chair- 
man of  the  railways'  committee  has  been  invited  to  be  present  to 
explain  to  the  league  the  plans  of  the  carriers. 

In  line  with  the  intention  of  the  railroads  to  file  petitions  with 
all  state  commissions  for  authority  to  make  a  general  increase 
of  15  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  applications  have  been  made  in 
California,  Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Carolina,  Utah  and  Wis- 
consin, in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  in  these  columns. 
The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  held  a  hearing 
on  May  22  on  the  application  of  the  Illinois  railroads.  The  North 
Carolina  commission  will  hold  a  hearing  about  June  1.  The 
Tennessee  railroad  commission  has  received  a  petition  of  this 
nature  from  the  Illinois  Central  and  has  entered  an  order  re- 
quiring the  railroad  company  to  file  with  the  commission,  within 
thirty  days,  a  statement  setting  forth  the  value  of  the  property  of 
the  company  that  is  devoted  to  the  freight  and  passenger  busi- 
ness interstate  and  intrastate  in  Tennessee,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  devoted  to  each  branch  of  the  service  in  Tennessee,  and 
to  segregate  the  freight  from  the  passenger  business. 


Embargoes 

The  movement  of  freight  traffic  throughout  the  country  is 
considerably  freer  than  during  the  winter,  but  is  nevertheless 
characterized  by  an  insufficiency  of  cars  available  for  loading 
and  by  the  shifting  of  congestion  from  one  point  to  another. 
Western  railroads  complain  that  under  the  car  service  rules  now 
in  effect  the  percentage  of  cars  on  their  lines  is  steadily  being 
reduced.  The  Wabash  removed  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
1  c.  1.  freight  to  or  via  Toledo  on  May  15,  while  the  Erie  placed 
an  embargo  on  1.  c.  1.  for  delivery  at  Cleveland  on  May  17,  on 


account  of  accumulation  at  that  point.  The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,. 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  placed  similar  restrictions  on  the  movement 
of  1.  c.  1.  freight  to  Cleveland.  On  May  17,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
removed  an  embargo  on  1.  c.  1.  freight  to  and  from  connections 
at  C'olnmbus,  Ohio.  On  May  16,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  can- 
celled an  embargo  on  freight  destined  to  or  via  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  On  May  16,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  removed  an  em- 
bargo on  c.  1.  freight  routing  via  Glenwood,  Pa.,  and  destined  to 
or  beyond  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  on  May  17  placed  an  embargo 
on  c.  1.  freight  routing  from  or  through  Connellsville,  Pa.,  and 
destined  to  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  or  beyond  with  the  usual  excep- 
tions of  live  stock,  perishables,  coal,  etc.,  and  petroleum. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  abolished  the  low-price  reconsignment 
privilege  under  which  lumber  in  large  quantities  for  Philadelphia 
has  been  shipped  from  the  south  to  Chester,  Pa.,  13  miles  south 
of  Philadelphia,  and  then  rebilled,  thus  evading  the  embarga 
against  Philadelphia. 

Reports  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  say  that  severe  congestion  in  the 
yards  at  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  has  necessitated  the  placing 
of  a  number  of  embargoes  on  all  classes  of  freight  except  coal' 
and  perishables. 

On  account  of  a  teamsters'  strike  in  Toronto,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  on  May  17  extended  their  respective 
embargoes  to  cover  all  1.  c.  1  and  team  track  cartage  freight  for 
delivery  at  stations  in  Toronto.  On  May  12  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment railways  placed  an  embargo  on  all  shipments  of  ply- 
wood, shooks,  timber  and  lumber  and  all  kinds  of  munitions  con- 
signed to  or  in  care  of  E.  H.  Harris,  or  on  account  of  the  British 
imperial  government  for  movement  overseas.  The  embargo  was- 
placed  on  account  of  an  accumulation  at  the  ports  and  lack  of 
boats. 


Illinois  Fares  2.4  Cents  a  Mile 

The  railroads  of  Illinois  have  notified  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  that,  beginning  May  31,  their  intrastate  passenger  fares 
will  be  advanced  to  the  basis  of  2  cents,  4  mills  per  mile.  This 
action  is  taken  in  compliance  with  the  recent  order  of  the  United 
States  Court  at  St.  Louis. 


Railway  Business  Association    Establishes  Committee    on    Freight 
Car  Thrift 

The  Committee  on  Freight  Car  Thrift  of  the  Railway  Business 
Association  has  organized  with  George  T.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  of  Jersey  City,  as  chairman. 
The  following  acceptances  of  appointment  have  been  received 
by  President  George  A.  Post: 

Samuel    M.    Curwen,   president,   J.    G.    Brill    Company,    Philadelphia. 
C.    C.    Esdale,    manager    of    operations,    Southern    Wheel    Company,    Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Andrew   Fletcher,  president,  American   Locomotive  Company,  New   York. 

F.  H.  Gordon,  general  manager  of  sales,  Lukens  Steel  Company,  Coates- 
ville,    Pa. 

E.  D.  Herron,  superintendent,  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany,   Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

W.   D.   Jenkins,  New   Orleans,   La. 

Robert   P.   Lament,   president,    American    Steel    Foundries,    Chicago. 

Archer  A.  Landon,  vice-president,  American  Radiator  Company,  Buf- 
falo. 

E.   B.   Leigh,  president,   Chicago   Railway   Equipment   Company,   Chicago. 

A.  H.   Mulliken,  president,  Pettibone,  Mulliken   &  Company,   Chicago.. 

E.    H.    Raymond,    secretary,    Crane    Company,    Chicago. 

Ed.   L.  Ryerson,  Jr.,  vice-president,   Joseph  T.   Ryerson   &'  Son,   Chicago. 

G.  W.  Simmons,  vice-president,  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St. 
Louis. 

Guy  E.  Tripp,  president,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,   New    York. 

W.  H.  Woodin,  president,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  New 
York. 

It  was  decided  that  the  committee  should  devote  itself  to 
stimulating  voluntary  co-operation  by  shippers  in  fuller  use  of 
facilities.  The  committee  will  co-operate  in  developing  means, 
for  enlisting  consignors  and  consignees  and  in  creating  and 
recommending  blanks,  forms  and  other  instruments  for  their 
use.  The  production  and  distribution  of  instruments  for  in- 
structing employees,  recording  performance  and  correspondence 
with  consignors  and  consignees  will  be  promoted  by  correspond- 
ence and  conference  with  associations  in  the  several  branches  of 
trade  and  with  general  and  local  traffic  organizations.  Where 
trade  organizations  do  not  undertake  the  production  and  dis- 
semination of  blanks  and  forms  it  will  be  suggested  to  the  rail- 
ways that  they  do  so. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  vacated  its  order  of  May  10,  providing 
for  an  investigation  concerning  the  propriety  and  lawfuhiess  of 
the  rates,  charges,  regulations  and  practices  in  connection  with 
refrigerator  car  service,  provided  under  a  new  tariff  of  the  New 
York  Central,  which  the  commission  had  suspended  until  Sep- 
temper  11. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order 
authorizing  the  Southern  Pacific  to  continue  the  possession  and 
operation  of  its  steamship  lines  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston  in  accordance  with  the  application  of  the 
company  for  such  permission,  under  the  terms  of  the  Panama 
Canal  act.  The  commission  on  January  24  filed  a  report  that 
under  present  conditions  the  extension  of  the  time  during  which 
the  petitioner  may  continue  to  operate  its  steamship  lines  will 
neither  exclude,  prevent  nor  reduce  competition  and  that  the 
correction  of  certain  objectionable  practices  which  were 
enumerated  would  leave  no  basis  of  record  to  justify  the  with- 
holding the  finding  that  the  service  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
The  company  by  the  filing  of  appropriate  tariffs  has  corrected  the 
objectionable  practices  referred  to. 


the  negligence  of  the  carrier,  is  not  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  Cummins  amendment  to  section  20  of  the  act.  (44,  I.  C.  C, 
426.) 


Cotton  to  New  England  Points 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Hall: 

Proposed  tariff  schedules  canceling  joint  rates  on  cotton  and 
cotton  linters,  in  bales,  compressed,  from  Virginia  ports  to  cer- 
tain New  England  and  Canadian  points,  are  found  not  justified. 
(44,  I.  C.  C.  441.) 


Switching  Charges  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  Seaboard  Air  Line  et  at. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Daniels: 

Upon  rehearing  in  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  S.  A. 
L.  Ry.,  30,  I.  C.  C,  552,  the  commission  holds :  that  the  carriers' 
practice  of  uniformly  absorbing  switching  charges  on  carload 
traffic  to  or  from  industries  located  on  the  Norfolk  &  Ports- 
mouth Belt  Line  at  Norfolk,  while  refusing  to  absorb  switching 
charges  on  like  traffic  at  Richmond,  is  not  preferential  of  Nor- 
folk or  unduly  prejudicial  to  Richmond  shippers,  and  that  the 
practice  of  certain  carriers  serving  Richmond  of  absorbing 
switching  charges  only  when  the  switching  line  competes  with 
the  line-haul  carrier,  while  refusing  to  absorb  such  charges  when 
the  switching  line  does  not  compete  with  the  line-haul  carrier, 
constitutes  undue  discrimination  within  section  2  of  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce  when  the  swtching  service  performed  is  sub- 
stantially similar.     (44,  I.  C.  C,  455.) 


Rates  on  Potatoes  from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 

Northern  Potato  Traffic  Association  v.  Chicago  &  Alton  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clarlz: 

Rates  on  potatoes,  in  carloads,  from  certain  producing  points 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  on  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  other  points  in  western 
trunk  line  territory,  are  not  found  unreasonable. 

A  rental  charge  of  $5  per  car  per  trip  on  refrigerator  or  other 
insulated  cars  in  the  movement  of  potatoes  during  the  winter 
season,  added  to  the  freight  rate  from  and  to  the  points  involved, 
is  not  shown  to  be  unreasonable,  but  found  to  be  prejudicial 
and  preferential.  This  charge  when  applied  during  the  summer 
months  is  a  new  charge  established  in  April,  1916,  and  is  not 
found  justified. 

The  charges  for  the  carriers'  protective  service  and  certain 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  transportation  of  potatoes, 
in  carloads,  from  and  to  points  involved,  are  not  found  unrea- 
sonable. 

A  tariff  provision,  which  seeks  to  limit  the  carriers'  liability 
for  loss  or  damage,  due  to  cold  or  heat,  not  the  direct  result  of 


Increased  Rates  Not  Allowed 

Cincinnati  Switching  Absorption.  Opinion  by  the  com- 
mission: A  proposed  cancellation  of  absorptions  of  switching 
charges  which  would  result  in  increased  rates  on  grain  in  car- 
loads originating  at,  and  on  coal  in  carloads  destined  to,  local 
stations  on  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western  is  found  not 
justified.     (44  I.  C.  C,  353.) 

Grain  to  Little  Rock.  Opinion  by  the  commission:  Proposed 
increased  rates  on  wheat  and  corn  and  their  pr,oducts,  and  on 
flaxseed,  millet  seed,  and  hempseed  from  points  in  Oklahoma  to 
Little  Rock  and  other  points  in  Arkansas,  are  found  not  justi- 
fied.    (44  I.  C.  C,  355.) 

Fresh  Meats  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Opinion  by  the  commission: 
A  proposed  cancellation  of  proportional  commodity  rate  on  fresh 
meats  in  carloads  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Fort  Worth  and  North 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  applicable  on  shipments  consigned  through 
from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  is 
found  not  justified.     (44  I.  C.  C,  365.) 

Southwestern  Dairy  Products.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
McChord: 

Proposed  increased  rates  on  butter,  butterine,  eggs  and  dressed 
poultry  in  carloads  from  points  in  the  states  of  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  points  in  western  trunk  line 
territory,  and  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Chicago;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
other  gateways,  on  traffic  to  points  in  central  freight  association, 
trunk  line,  and  southeastern  territories  are  found  not  justified. 
(44  I.   C.  C.  379.) 


Complaints  Dismissed 

Wicliita  Wholesale  Furniture  Company  v.  Atchison,  Topkea  & 
Santa  Fe  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

Rates  on  furniture  in  carloads  from  and  through  Wichita, 
Kan.,  to  points  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  are  not  shown  to  be 
unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory.     (44  I.  C.  C,  339.) 

Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago  v.  Pcre  Marquette  et  al. 
Opinion   by   Commissioner   Clements: 

Rates,  domestic  and  export,  on  grain  and  grain  products  from 
Chicago  to  points  in  trunk  line  territory  east  of  Niagara  frontier, 
are  not  found  unreasonable  or  prejudicial  in  comparison  with 
rates  lower  by  one  cent  per  100  lb.  contemporaneously  in  effect 
by  break-bulk  routes  from  Milwaukee,  Manitowoc  and  Kewaunee, 
Wis.     (44  I.  C.  C,  345.) 

Board  of  Commerce,  Lexington,  Ky.,  v.  Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans &  Te-  as  Pacific.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  commission  finds  that  the  rates  between  Cincinnati-Louis- 
ville and  Lexington,  considered  as  local  rates,  increased  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916,  have  been  justified.  Complaint  dismissed.  (44 
I.  C.  C,  407.) 


Revised  Rules  of  Practice 

The  commission  has  adopted  a  new  ruling  in  relation  to  the 
filing  of  informal  complaints,  rescinding  its  announcement  of 
April  27,  1916.  The  period  of  two  years,  under  section  16,  within 
which  complaints  for  the  recovery  of  damages  must  be  filed,  is 
held  to  mean  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the 
shipment.  All  complaints  of  this  nature  must  be  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  party  who  has  borne  the  transportation  charges  as 
such.  A  notice  that  a  complaint  may  possibly  be  filed  in  the 
future  is  not  a  filing  as  contemplated  by  the  statute.  When  a 
complaint  asking  reparation  is  withdrawn  from  informal  con- 
sideration it  cannot  be  filed  as  a  formal  complaint,  except  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  being  taken  out  of  the  informal 
class,  this  provision  applying,  however,  only  when  the  two-year 
period,  above  mentioned,  has  expired.    • 

Rule  3  of  the  rules  of  practice  has  been  amended  in  the  last 
two  paragraphs  in  accordance  with  the  notice  now  issued.  Where 
a  complaint  covers  a  general  scheme  of  rates  and  where  a  large 
number  of  shipments  may  be  affected,  freight  bills  and  other 
exhibits  bearing  on  the  amount  of  reparation  should  not  be  filed 
with  the  complaint,  but  be  reserved  until  called  for. 
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COURT    NEWS 

Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Rule 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  rule  that  it  is 
negligence  as  a  matter  of  law  for  the  driver  of  an  automobile  to 
attemiit  to  cross  a  railroad  track  without  stopping,  where  with- 
out doing  so  he  camiot  assure  himself  that  no  train  is  approach- 
ing, does  not  apply  where,  as  the  automobile  approaches  the 
crossing,  the  train  is  standing  still,  the  rear  car  being  near  the 
highway,  and  a  collision  results  from  a  sudden  starting  back 
of  the  locomotive.  Whatever  risk  he  runs  is  that  the  engine 
may  suddenly  start  up;  and  stopping  his  own  vehicle  and  going 
on  the  track  to  look  would  not  give  him  any  additional  informa- 
tion as  to  the  likelihood  of  that  taking  place. — De  Hardt  v. 
.\tchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  (Kan.),  163  Pac,  650.  Decided  March 
10,  1917. 

Bridge  Accident  to  Pedestrian 

In  an  action  for  personal  injuries  to  the  plaintiff  from  being 
knocked  down  and  run  over  by  an  engine  on  a  railroad  bridge, 
the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  holds  that  instructions  which  per- 
mitted a  verdict  to  be  rendered  against  the  railroad  merely  for 
the  reason  that  the  bridge  as  constructed  was  not  wide  enough 
10  permit  foot  passengers  and  engines  or  trains  to  pass  over  it 
at  the  same  time  with  safety  were  erroneous.  The  fact  that  the 
railroad  suffered  or  permitted  the  use  of  the  bridge  for  foot 
passengers  for  many  years  implied  a  license  to  use  it,  but  it  did 
net  impose  upon  it  any  duty  to  change  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  so  as  to  make  it  wide  enough  for  trains  and  passengers 
to  pass  over  it  at  the  same  time.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was 
reversed.— Peterson  v.  C.  M.  &  St  P.  (Neb.),  161  N.  W.,  1,043. 
Decided  March  16,  1917. 


Commissioners'  Order  Not  a  Rule  or  Regulation 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  holds  that  section  2908  of  the 
(jeneral  Statutes  of  1906,  which  authorizes  the  imposition  of  a 
penalty  by  the  railroad  commissioners  on  any  railroad  .  .  . 
for  disregard  of  "any  rate,  schedule,  rule  or  regulation"  pre- 
scribed by  said  commission,  does  not  authorize  the  commissioners 
to  impose  a  penalty  upon  railroad  companies  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  for  the  erection  of  a  union  station,  on  or  by  a 
fixed  date.  While  the  words  "rule,"  "regulation"  and  "order" 
are  frequently  used  as  synonyms,  they  do  not  aways  mean  the 
same  thing,  and  are  not  interchangeable  at  will.  In  determining 
their  exact  meaning  in  a  statute,  much  depends  on  the  context. — 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  v.  State  (Fla.),  74  So.,  595.  Decided  March 
12,  1917.     Rehearing  denied  March  17,  1917. 


Proof  of  Cause  of  Nervous  Condition 

In  an  action  for  personal  injury  claimed  to  have  been  sustained 
by  a  passenger  in  a  collision,  the  plaintiff  received  no  bruises, 
cuts,  wounds  or  broken  limbs,  but  was  jostled  and  thrown  back- 
ward and  forward  in  his  seat.  He  was  afterwards  treated  for 
neurasthenia,  and  he  testified  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  the 
accident.  The  jury  evidently  relied  on  his  statement  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  injury  and  its  consequences,  and  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff.  The  Florida  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judg- 
ment thereon,  holding  that  it  should  appear  from  the  evidence 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  the  diseased  nervous  condition  re- 
sulted from  the  injury  received  in  the  accident,  and  not  be  left 
to  speculation  and  guesswork  on  the  part  of  the  witness  ma- 
terially interested  in  the  recovery  of  damages. — A.  C.  L.  v.  Brash 
(Fla.),  74  So.,  503.     Decided  February  24,    1917. 


Carrying   Passenger  to  Destination — Conduct  of  Conductor 

Action  was  brought  for  damages  as  a  passenger  for  being 
wrongfully  carried  past  Ridgeway  to  Norlina,  N.  C,  and  for 
punitive  damages  because  of  insulting  and  humiliating  conduct 
toward  the  plaintiff  by  the  conductor  of  the  train.  The  plaintiff 
boarded  a  train  that  did  not  stop  at  Ridgeway,  the  station  called 
for  by  his  ticket.  The  Conductor,  acting  within  his  rights,  told 
him  the  train  did  not  stop  there,  and  that  he  would  have  to  get 
oft'  at  Henderson,  a  nearer  station.  On  the  passenger's  refusing, 
the  conductor  told  him  he  would  put  him  off,  and  later,  when 
the  passenger  protested,  said  that  if  he  was  that  kind  of  man 
he  would  himself  give  him  ten  cents  to  pay  his  way  to  Norlina. 
The  plaintiff  testified  that  he  decided  to  sue  the  railroad  because 


he  thought  the  conductor  treated  him  with  ridicule  and  humil- 
iated him.  The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
passenger,  having  actual  notice  that  the  train  would  not  stop 
at  the  station  called  for  by  his  ticket,  could  not  recover  damages 
for  being  carried  beyond  such  station.  And  he  was  not  entitled 
to  punitive  damages,  the  language  used  by  the  conductor  not 
having  been  rude,  insulting  or  humiliating.  Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  was  reversed. — Meeder  v.  Seaboard  Air  Line  (N.  Car.), 
91  S.  F.,  527.     Decided  February  28,  1917. 


Damages  irom  Overflow 

The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  holds,  though  pointing  out  that 
there  is  some  conflict  in  the  authorities  on  the  point,  that  over- 
flow waters  of  a  stream  which  have  spread  over  the  adjoining 
country,  whence  they  disappear  only  by  evaporation  or  percola- 
tion, may  be  defended  against  as  surface  waters,  but  overflow 
waters  which  flow  in  an  accustomed  course  through  a  depression 
into  the  same  stream  at  a  lower  point  in  its  course  or  into  an- 
other stream  or  lake,  though  they  do  not  flow  in  a  channel  with 
well-defined  banks,  do  not  become  surface  waters,  and  if  their 
accustomed  course  is  negligently  obstructed  by  a  railroad  em- 
bankment, the  railroad  company  is  liable  for  damages  to  crops 
caused  by  the  waters  so  retained.  If,  however,  some  damage 
would  have  occurred  even  if  the  railroad  embankment  had  not 
been  built,  the  company  would  only  be  liable  for  such  damages 
in  addition  thereto  as  were  caused  by  the  damming  or  obstruc- 
tion of  the  waters  to  a  greater  height,  or  for  a  longer  time  than 
would  otherwise  have  occurred. — Murphy  v.  C.  B.  &  Q.  (Neb.), 
161  N.  W.,  1,048.     Decided  March  31,  1917. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  May  21  ordered  rear- 
guments  in  live  important  cases  under  the  anti-trust  law,  brought 
by  the  government  against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  the  Reading  Company. 
As  the  court  will  adjourn  on  June  11,  it  is  believed  that  this 
action  will  postpone  any  settlement  of  these  cases  until  some 
time  in   1918. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  May  21  in  a  decision  in 
a  test  case  brought  by  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  against 
the  state  of  Arkansas,  declared  confiscatory  the  Arkansas  rate 
law  of  1907.  The  case  turned  on  the  method  of  determining 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  rates  fixed  by  the  state  law  were 
confiscatory. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  sustained  as 
constitutional  provisions  of  the  Missouri  statute  of  1909,  prohib- 
iting railroads  from  charging  higher  rates  for  a  short  than  for 
a  long  haul. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  reversed  a  decree  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Illinois  enjoin- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  enforcing  its 
order  against  the  Illinois  Central,  prescribing  a  method  of  dis- 
tributing coal  cars  and  awarding  reparation  to  shippers  for  fail- 
ure to  supply  cars.  The  case  was  remanded  to  the  lower  court 
with  directions  to  grant  motions  to  dismiss  the  petition. 

The  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  law,  recently  up- 
held as  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  construed 
as  not  applicable  to  workmen  injured  on  ships  while  in  New 
York  navigable  waters.  The  Federal  maritime  laws  are  exclusive 
and  paramount. 

The  New  York  law  is  not  applicable  to  railroad  workmen 
injured  while  in  interstate  commerce,  and  compensation  awards 
to  James  Winfield,  a  New  York  Central  Railroad  track  laborer, 
under  the  state  law,  are  reversed. 

The  New  Jersey  Workmen's  Compensation  law  of  1911,  a 
non-compulsory  statute,  was  decided  to  be  unconstitutional  as 
to  railroad  employees  injured  while  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce.    In  this  case  Justices   Brandeis  and  Clark  dissented. 

The  Ohio  workmen's  compensation  and  employers'  liability 
laws,  the  Supreme  Court  decided,  are  applicable  to  workmen 
injured  on  ships  while  in  Ohio  navigable  waters.  Operation  of 
the  Ohio  laws  was  held  by  the  court  to  be  limited  to  vessels 
engaged  solely  in  intrastate  commerce. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of  10 
Santa   l\-  type  locomotives. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  are  having  30  passenger  loco- 
motives built  at  the  Altoona  shops. 

The  British  War  Office  has  ordered  50  six-wheel  (0-6-0) 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  United  States  Government  has  ordered  two  0-4-2  type 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  (Chile)  has  ordered  3  Mallet 
type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Porvenir  Sugar  Company,  Cuba,  has  ordered  one  Mogul 
type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  North  American  Sugar  Company  has  ordered  one  Con- 
solidation locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Siems-Carkv  Railroad  &  Canal  Company  is  reported 
as  inquiring  for  400  locomotives  for  the  lines  that  company  is 
building  in  China.  Delivery  is  specified  for  1918. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  May  1 1  as  asking  prices  on  30  Mallet  type  locomotives,  has 
withdrawn  its  inquiries  and  may  build  the  locomotives  or  some 
of  them  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  has  ordered  3  super- 
heater Mikado  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  have  28  by  30  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  285,000  lb. 

The  Northern  Pacific  was  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as 
having  ordered  40  Mikado  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  28  by  30  in. 
cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  320,000  lb. 

The  Russian  Government. — Definite  negotiations  are  under 
way  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Government  for  the  purchase  in 
this  country  of  300  Decapod  locomotives  and  reports  have  it  that 
orders  may  possibly  be  placed  eventually  for  2,000  locomotives. 
The  purchasing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  Washington 
and  the  engines  will  be  paid  for  out  of  loans  to  Russia  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  placed  orders  on  behalf  of 
the  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  for  275  locomotives,  constituting  the 
1918  program.  Of  these  275  new  locomotives,  245  will  be  built 
at  the  Altoona  shops  and  30  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Of  the  total  number  169  are  for  replacements  and  106  are  addi- 
tions. For  replacements  there  will  be  built  19  shifting,  51  heavy 
passenger  and  99  heavy  freight  locomotives.  The  106  new  loco- 
motives include  23  shifting  locomotives,  30  heavy  passenger  loco- 
motives, 30  Mikado  locomotives  of  the  L-l-s  type  and  23  Decapod 
(I-l-s)  type  locomotives.  The  last  is  a  new  design  recently 
developed  at  the  Altoona  shops.  The  Altoona  shops,  in  addition 
to  constructing  245  locomotives  for  the  Lines  East,  on  the  1918 
program,  have  uncompleted  orders  for  180  on  the  1917  program, 
and  will  also  build  30  heavy  passenger  engines  for  the  Lines  West, 
during  the  present  year.  This  brings  the  total  locomotives  at 
present  on  order  at  Altoona  to  455,  a  number  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  locomotive  shop  running  to  fullest  capacity 
during  the  remainder  of  the  present  vear  and  during  the  year 
1918.  ^ 

FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Michig.\x  Centr.vl  is  inquiring  for  100  underframes. 

The  Pennsylvania  R.mlroap  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  2,000 
freight  cars. 

The  United  States  Navy  Department  has  ordered  71  flat 
and  37  box  cars  from  the  .^merican  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


The  Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  Evanston,  111.,  reported 
in  last  week's  issue  as  having  ordered  12  hopper  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  has  also  ordered  4  flat  cars  from  the 
Bettendorf  Company. 

The  Russian  Government  was  recently  reported  as  inquiring 
for  3,000  four-wheel  1,200  pood  box  cars.  This  inquiry  has  now 
been  expanded  to  10,000  cars  and  reports  have  it  that  the  order 
may  be  divided  equally  among  five  important  car  builders.  The 
purchases  are  being  made  for  Russia  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Illinois  Central  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Pullman 
company  for  71  passenger  cars,  divided  as  follows :  10  70  ft. 
cliair  cars ;  25  70-ft.  coaches ;  8  70-ft.  combination  passenger  and 
baggage  cars ;  10  70-ft.  baggage  cars ;  10  60-ft.  baggage  cars  for 
the  storage  of  mail,  and  5  60-ft.  baggage  and  mail  cars. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  placed  an  order  for  190 
tons  of  steel  for  an  elevator  at  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company  for  the  building  of  an 
automatic  electric,  two-track.  400-ton  coaling  plant  at  Ho- 
boken,   N.  J. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  building  of  a 
200-ton  automatic  electric,  frame  constructed  coaling  plant,  for 
immediate   installation  at  Osceola   Mills,    Pa. 


SIGNALING 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  a  mechanical  interlocking  plant  to  be  installed 
by  the  railroad  company  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  the  machine  to  be 
Saxby  &  Farmer  type,  40  levers. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  from  the  General 
Railway  Signal  Company  material  for  an  electric  interlocking 
plant  at  Neville,  Pa.,  66  working  levers  and  38  spare  spaces ; 
also  for  an  electric  interlocking  at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  54  work- 
ing levers  and   18  spare  spaces. 


Chinese  Railroad  Employees  Save  Money. — All  employees  of 
the  Shanghai-Nanking  and  the  Shanghai-Hanchow-Ningpu  rail- 
roads will  hereafter  have  "money  in  the  bank."  They  have  or- 
ganized a  savings  society,  elected  officers  from  their  number,  and 
drawn  up  their  own  rules  and  regulations.  Each  member  of  the 
society  agrees  to  deposit  5  per  cent  of  his  salary  every  month,  on 
which  he  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The  money 
is  in  turn  loaned  to  any  of  the  members  who  make  application  at 
an  interest  of  10  per  cent.  This  savings-and-loan  institution  has 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  among  the  employees  of 
these  railroads,  and  it  is  expected  that  their  example  will  be 
followed  on  other  railroad.s. 

Russian  Railways  in  Peace  and  in  War. — The  army  and  the 
munition  industries  alone  absorb  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  Russian  railways,  so  that  there  remains  only  50 
per  cent  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  civilian  population,  which  have 
also  grown,  as  compared  with  peace  time.  In  1916  the  Russian 
railways  had  to  carry  in  the  department  of  mineral  fuel  alone 
2,700,000  tons  more  than  in  1915.  As  to  passenger  traffic,  great 
as  are  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  civilians  are  subjected, 
the  railway  ministry  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  of  improvement 
either  now  or  in  the  near  future,  because  a  large  number  of 
passenger  cars  had  to  be  turned  into  hospital  coaches,  while  all 
the  passenger  car  works,  both  in  Russia  and  abroad,  are  en- 
gaged in  building  freight  cars  only.  The  passenger  traffic,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  two  years, 
roughly  by  20  per  cent,  and  on  some  railways  by  40  per  cent. — 
Raihrav   Gazette,  London. 
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iMiUik  W.  Alarvel,  sales  inanagcr  of  the  Buda  Coiiipanj-,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  has  been  appointed  special  representative  in  eastern 
territory  for  the  lndianai)olis  Switch  &  Frog  Company,  Spring- 
held,   Ohio. 

Walter  Brunswick,  formerly  connected  with  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  engineering  department  of  Dowler, 
Forbes  &  Co.  of  New  York  and  Shanghai. 

The  Coleman  Railway  Supply  Company  has  been  organized 
by  W.  W.  Coleman  and  George  E.  Neil  as  partners,  with  office 
at  30  Church  street,  New  York.  The  company  will  handle  a 
general  line  of  railway  appliances  and  supplies. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Walter  A. 
Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  held  April  19,  A.  R. 
Topping  was  elected  secretary  of  the  company.  Mr.  Topping  has 
been  associated  with  the  Zelnicker  Company  for  the  past  eleven 
years. 

Keith  R.  Rodney,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company,  and  for  the  past  two  years  supervisor  of  heat 
treating  at  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  New 
Haven,  has  recently  joined  the  stafif  of  the  BuUard  Machine  Tool 
Company  as  metallurgist  and  special  counselor  in  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  steels. 

The  Freeland  derails  and  Newton  replacers  previously  sold  by 
the  Hobart  Alfree  Company,  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago,  have 
been  sold  to  the  Q  &  C  Company,  New  York,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago,  w^ho  will  hereafter  include  these  devices  with  the  Few- 
ings  car  replacers  and  the  Q  &  C  adjustable  derails  now  sold 
by  the  Q  &  C  company. 

Robert  L.  Gordon,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  that  com- 
pany, and  vice-president  of  the  Forged  Steel  Wheel  Company 
and  other  associated  companies,  succeeding  James  B.  Brady,  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Gordon  graduated  from  Cornell  University,  class 
of  1895,  with  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer,  and  after  leav- 
ing college  went  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  He  was 
afterward  connected  with  the  Fox  Pressed  Steel  Equipment  Com- 
pany, and  later  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  has 
been  connected  with  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  since  its 
organization,  having  acted  as  assistant  to  the  president  for  the 
last  12  years. 

Ellsworth  L.  Mills,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  track 
division  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, -First  dis- 
trict, has  resigned  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Hill,  con- 
sulting engineers  to  the  commission,  and  in  the  future  will  be 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Dilworth,  Lockwood  &  Co.,  steel  mer- 
chants, at  260  West  street,  New  York,  in  the  development  and 
management  of  a  railway  supply  department,  handling  a  line  of 
track  supplies  and  specialties.  During  his  connection  with  the 
commission,  Mr.  Mills  was  in  charge  of  the  design  and  the 
preparation  of  the  contracts  for  the  track  work  for  the  dual 
system.  Before  becoming  associated  with  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Hill, 
Mr.  Mills  was  engaged  on  the  Grand  Central  terminal  improve- 
ments of  the  New  York  Central.  Since  Mr.  Mills'  resignation 
Robert  H.  Jacobs,  division  engineer,  has  assumed  supervision  of 
track  design  and  of  all  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
in  connection  with  his  work  of  supervision  of  track  construction. 

F.  Quattrone,  chief  engineer  of  the  Italian  State  Railways, 
returned  to  the  United  States  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Quattrone 
is  well  known  in  New  York  as  he  arrived  here  during  the  early 
months  of  the  war  as  the  head  of  the  Italian  State  Railway  Com- 
mission and  the  representative  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
He  placed  large  contracts  running  into  many  millions  of  dollars 
for  locomotives,  cars  and  other  railway  materials  and  purchased 
and  shipped  large  supplies  for  the  Italian  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment 3s  well.  Mr.  Quattrone  left  his  post  in  New  York  last 
September  to  become  a  member  of  the  International  Food  Com- 
mission of  London  and  to  act  as  representative  in  that  city  for 


Mr.  Bianchi,  the  Italian  coal  controller.  Mr.  Quattrone  returns 
now  to  the  United  States  as  a  special  delegate  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  of  the  Italian  State  Railways,  to  be  attached 
to  the  Italian  Embassy  at  Washington,  and  will  have  in  charge 
the  purchase  and  shipment  of  all  materials  to  be  contracted 
for  by  the  Italian  Government. 


Committees  to  Study  Possibilities  of  Car  and  Locomotive  Building: 

.S.  M.  Vauclain  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  two  committees  appointed  by  the  car  and 
locomotive  builders  of  the  country,  as  sub-committees  of  the 
.Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  tO' 
make  a  study  and  report  for  the  benefit  of  the  government  re- 
garding the  situation  of  the  car  and  locomotive  plants  of  .the 
country  as  to  capacity,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  government  may 
have  available  information  as  to  what  may  be  done  in  furnishing: 
additional  railroad  equipment  and  power  both  for  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  and  for  the  Allies. 

General  Railway  Signal  Company 

C.  O.  Poor,  formerly  assistant  resident  manager  of  the  Chicago 
district  and  later  in  charge  of  the  munition  plant  of  the  General 
Railway  Signal  Company,  has  been  appointed  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company  of  Canada,. 
Limited,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.  V.  I.  Smart  of  the- 
General  Railway  Signal  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  has  been, 
appointed  consulting  engineer  for  the  company  with  headquarters- 
as  heretofore  at  Montreal. 

F.  H.  Jones,  who  has  been  with  the  General  Railway  Signal 
Company  for  over  twelve  years,  has  been  returned  to  his  former 
position  as  assistant  resident  manager  of  the  Chicago  district. 
Mr.  Jones  will  be  located  at  the  Peoples  Gas  building,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Poor,  after  finishing  high  school  in  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
was  employed  for  two  years  in  the  freight  office  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  Greenwich,  Conn.  In  1892,  he  served 
as  clerk  in  the  construction  department  of  the  Hall  Signal  Com- 
pany at  Chicago.  He  afterwards  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Hall  Signal  Company's  works  at  Garwood,  N.  J.,  from  1896  to 
1905,  but  spent  the  summer  of  1904  in  Europe,  studying  the 
signaling  systems  of  France,  Belgium  and  England.  From  1905 
to  1912,  Mr.  Poor  was  superintendent  of  the  works  of  the  Gen- 
eral Railway  Signal  Company  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1912 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of  assistant  resident  manager  at 
Chicago,  which  position  he  vacated  July  1,  1916,  to  take  charge 
of  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company's  munition  plant  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Poor  was  appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion on  May  1,  and  is  now  located  at  Montreal,  Que. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Tools. — Tool  book  No.  13,  recently  issued  by  the  Goodell- 
Pratt  Company,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  is  a  432-page  booklet  de- 
scriptive of  the  company's  line  of  too.ls  of  all  kinds. 

Metal  Hose. — A  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Corripany,  Philadelphia,  illustrates  and' 
describes  the  company's  Penflex  metal  hose.  Several  pages 
of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  hose  by  railways. 

Concrete  Machinery. — The  Waterloo  Cement  Machinery 
Corporation,  Waterloo,  la.,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  containing - 
detailed  information  concerning  the  products  of  this  corporation. . 
These  include  concrete  mixers  for  various  services,  gasoline  ■ 
hoisting  engines,  construction  elevators,  diaphragm  pumps  and 
bank  filling  outfits.  The  catalogue  goes  into  detail  as  to  the  ■ 
construction,  capacity  and  applicability  of  the  mixers  to  various - 
uses. 

Modern  Methods  in  Concrete  Construction. — The  Hydrated' 
Lime  Bureau,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  bulletin  A-5,  describing  " 
the  advantage  of  using  hydrated  lime  in  concrete  because  it  per- 
mits a  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  water  used  in  mixing. 
The  booklet  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  growing  opposition 
to  the  use  of  an  excess  of  water  in  concrete  and  the  increased, 
plasticity   of   concrete   containing  reduced   amounts   of   water   taa|  < 
which  hydrated  lime  has  been  added.     This  is  followed  by  rec^  I 
ords   of  experience  with   this  material   in  various   concrete   con- 
struction jobs  throughout  the  country. 
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Chicago,  Springfield  &  Cairo. — This  company  has  filed  a 
petition  with  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  for 
a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  authorizing  it  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  from  Springfield,  111.,  through  Pawnee,  Hills- 
boro,  Greenville,  Nashville,  Pinckneyville,  Murphysboro  and 
Jonesboro  to  Cairo.  J.  B.  Campbell,  president;  A.  E.  Taylor, 
secretary.     The  principal  office  is  in  Chicago. 

Illinois  Central.^ — This  company  has  given  a  contract  to  the 
Railroad  Water  &  Coal  Handling  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for 
the  installation  of  pipe  lines,  hydrants,  penstocks  and  other 
auxiliaries  for  the  water  supply  of  its  new  engine  terminal 
at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  improve- 
ments is  $15,000. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Illinois  Central  to  Phil- 
brick  &  Baxter,  Jackson,  Miss.,  for  the  grading  for  about  23 
miles  of  second  track  at  two  points  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley.  One  stretch  of  about  12  miles  is  between  Marienette, 
Miss.,  and  Pritchard,  and  the  other  section  of  about  11  miles  is 
between  Gwin  and  Cruger.  The  total  cost,  including  bridges  and 
tracks,  will  reach  $500,000. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  contemplating  the  construction  of  a 
large  hump  yard  and  engine  terminal  facilities  near  Harvey 
(Chicago),  111.,  which  will  serve  as  a  division  terminal  for  all 
"freight  traffic  from  the  South,  except  fruit  and  vegetable  trains, 
which  will  continue  to  go  direct  to  South  Water  street.  This 
3'ard  will  relieve  the  facilities  now  e;s?i'sting  at  Burnside,  Fordham 
and  Riverdale. 

Mexican  Roads  — A  press  despatch  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
reports  the  completion  of  the  railroads  from  Durango,  eastward 
to  Canipas,  about  120  miles,  which  has  been  under  construction 
for  several  years.  Notwithstanding  the  interference  that  was 
caused  by  revolutionary  disturbances,  construction  work  has  been 
kept  up  intermittently.  The  road  is  expected  to  be  opened  for 
regular  traffic  about  June  1.  By  the  opening  of  this  line  the 
route  from  Durango  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  other  points  south 
of  Canipas  will  be  about  100  miles  shorter  than  heretofore. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  let  a  contract  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  deep  water  port  on  the  coa.st  of  Quintana  Roo  at  the 
Bay  of  Esperitus  Santos.  Quintana  Roo  was  formerly  a  part 
of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  lines  of  the 
United  Railways  of  Yucatan  will  be  extended  from  Valladolid 
southward  about  100  miles  to  the  new  port.  Yucatan  has  now 
no  satisfactory  deep  water  port. 

New  York  Central. — The  contract  for  building  the  engine- 
house  with  turntable  and  annex  buildings  at  Gardenville,  N.  Y., 
was  given  to  the  John  W.  Cowper  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
not  as  previously  reported  to  John  W.  Cooper  &  Co. 

Southern  Railway. — The  contracts  recently  let  by  this  com- 
pany for  double  tracking  work  on  26.2  miles  of  the  Cincinnati- 
Chattanooga  lines  were  given  to  the  following  contractors :  Be- 
tween Lancing,  Tenn.,  and  Huffman,  to  H.  H.  Thrasher,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. ;  between  Robbins  and  Helenwood  to  the  Shehan  Con- 
struction Corporation,  Roanoke,  Va. ;  between  Moreland,  Ky., 
and  South  Fork,  to  the  Mann  Construction  Company,  Knox- 
ville  (May  18,  p.  1076.) 

Texas  Railroads  (Electric). — The  Standard  Utilities  Con- 
struction Company,  with  headquarters  at  Denton,  Tex.,  intends 
soon  to  construct  a  standard  interurban  railway  from  Dallas, 
Tex.,  through  Denton  to  Slidelly,  a  distance  of  58  miles.  After 
this  first  unit  is  in  operation  it  is  planned  to  extend  the  road 
50  miles  further.  Actual  construction  is  expected  to  begin  im- 
mediately. C.  F.  Hopkins,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  president ;  A.  E.  De 
Mayo,   Denton,   Tex.,  vice-president   and  general   manager. 

Virginian  Railway. — Contracts  have  been  let  to  the  Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan  Company,  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Company 
■and  J.  P.  Pettyjohn  &  Company  for  concrete  and  steel  work,  in 
•connection  with  improvements  to  provide  additional  dumping 
■facilites  for  the  coal  pier  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  cost  of  the  work 
will  be  about  $673,000. 


Boston  &  Maine. — Senator  Cummins  has  introduced  in  Con- 
gress a  resolution  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  make  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  Senate  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  attempts  to  reorganize  and  re- 
establish this  company,  including  facts  and  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  linancial  transactions  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the 
organization  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Holding  company,  the  de- 
posit of  the  stock  of  that  company  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  con- 
solidation with  leased  lines  and  the  organization  and  financing 
of  the  Hampden  Railroad  Corporation. 

Judge  Morton  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Boston 
has  given  the  receiver  authority  to  extend  $750,577.50  of  Fitch- 
burg  notes,  due  June  1,  1916,  to  June  1,  1918. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — See  comments  on  the  annual  report  for 
the  calendar  year  1916  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. — Judge  Carpenter  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Chicago  has  ordered  the  sale  of  this 
road  at  auction  on  June  17.  The  upset  price  for  the  C.  &  E.  I. 
proper  is  $10,000,000.  A  tentative  reorganizatiton  plan  has 
been  drawn  which  provides  for  an  assessment  of  $30  a  share 
on  the  present  outstanding  stock  and  new  cash  of  between 
$12,000,000  and  $13,000,000,  to  be  raised  by  the  issuance  of 
new  securities.  It  is  planned  to  put  out  only  one  issue  of 
stock.  Income  bonds  will  be  issued  in  place  of  a  large  amount 
of  bonds  now  outstanding.  A  small  amount  of  bonds,  between 
$6,000,000  and  $7,000,000,  on  which  there  has  been  no  default, 
will  probably  be  left  untouched  in  the  reorganization.  Re- 
ceivers' certificates  now  aggregate  $6,000,000,  and  the  total 
sum  in  default  is  about  .$50,000,000.  The  fixed  obligations  of 
the  company,  now  amounting  to  $3,750,000,  will  be  reduced 
approximately  to  about  $2,250,000.  The  reduction  in  fixed 
charges  will  be  accomplished  largely  through  the  divorcing 
of  the  Chicago  &  Indiana  and  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis 
railroads. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande.— Judge  Hand,  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  New  York  has  handed  down  a  decision  awarding 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company  a  verdict  of  $32,272,274  in  its 
suit  against  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to  enforce  the  liability 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  on  its  guarantee  of  the  $50,000,000 
bonds  of  the  Western  Pacific,  issued  in  1905,  on  which  both 
principal  and  interest  have  been  defaulted.  Fearing  that  the 
payment  of  such  a  large  sum  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at 
this  time  might  force  it  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  the  com- 
mon and  preferred  stockholders  have  formed  a  protective 
committee,  consisting  of  Harry  Brenner,  J.  Horace  Harding, 
John  W.  Flatten  and  Harrison  Williams. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— Judge  Crosby  of  the 
Massaclnisetts  Supreme  Court  has  entered  a  final  decree  in  the 
$102,000,000  suit  of  Ralph  S.  Bartlett  and  other  minority  stock- 
holders. By  this  decree  an  injunction  which  was  issued  by 
Judge  Braley  in  the  summer  of  1914,  restraining  the  company 
from  transferring  on  its  books  any  of  the  stock  in  the  cor- 
poration held  by  the  several  individual  defendants  named  in 
the  suit,  is  dissolved  and  the  stock  is  released. 

Union  Pacific. — See  comments  on  the  annual  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1916  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Freight  Traffic  on  Murman  Railroad. — Freight  traffic  has 
now  been  temporarily  opened  on  the  third  (middle)  section  of 
the  Murman  Railroad,  thus  giving  through  rail  connection  be- 
tween the  interior  railroad  system  of  Russia  and  Port  Romanoff, 
on  the  Arctic  ocean.  It  is  hoped  to  establish  on  the  Murman 
line  a  daily  freight  service  of  about  200  cars,' with  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  300.000  to  400,000  poods  (5,400  to  7,200  short  tons). 
It  should  he  remembered  that  the  northern  terminus  of  this  rail- 
way is  not  the  port  of  Kola,  but  a  new  harbor  called  Port 
Romanoff,  7  miles  down  the  bav  from  Kola. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY  COMPANY  THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Richmond.  Va..  April  19,  1917. 
To  THE  Stockholders: 

Tlic  Thivty  ninth  Annual  KciioU  of  ihc  Hoard  of  Directors,  for  the  fiscal 
year  tiulcd  Occemher  31.  1916,  is  lierowith  submitted.  There  are  also  sub- 
mitted herein  certain  tables  relating  to  the  operation  for  the  period  of  six 
months  ended   IVconiber   .^1.   1916.  .       ^.       ^,  ,  . 

The  average  mileage  operated  during  the  year  by  1  he  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  I-ines  was  2,378.7  miles,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  6.0 
miles.  The  mileage  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2,380.7  miles,  an  increase 
of  6.4  miles  over  mileage  on  December  31,  1915.     See  schedule  on  page  12. 

RESULTS   FOR  THE   YEAR. 
Operating    Revenues    were $49,834,312.18 

(Increase    $6,253,471.30,    or    14.35%.)  ,o -:r,o  .:,e  cc 

Operating    Expenses    were 32,698,675.85 

(Increase    $3,700,050.13,    or    13  76%.) 

Net  Operating  Revenue  was $17,135,636.33 

increase    $2,553,421.17,    or    17.51%.) 

Taxes   were      1,636,604.01 

(Increase   $190,919.05,   or    13.21%.)  

Operating  Income.  Taxes,  deducted,  was $15,499,032.32 

(Increase   $2,362,502.12.    or    17.98%.) 

Miscellaneous  Income  wa« 1,641,142.98 

(Increase    $807,150.03,    or    96.78%.)  

$17,140,175.30 

Rentals  and  Other  Payments  were 1,090,460.44 

(Increase   $266,053.22,    or    32.27%.) 

Income  for  the  year  available  for  interest  was $16,049,714.86 

(Increase    $2,903,598.93,    or   22.09%.) 
Interest   (52.23%  of  amount  available)  amounted  to 8,382.833.09 

(Increase    $328,738.28.    or    4.08%) 

Net   Income    for    the   year,   equivalent   to    12.21%    on   capital 

stock   outstanding,   amounted  to $  7,666,881.77 

(Increase  $2,574,860.65,  or  50.57%.) 
Dividends  paid  during  year:     One  dividend  of  2% $  1,255,632.00 

Remainder    $  6,411,249.77 

RETURN  ON  PROPERTY. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  return  to  your  Company,  includ- 
ing subsidiary  companies,   from   transportation  operations  only,   upon   its  in- 
vestment in  road  and  equipment  at  the  termination  of  each  year  of  the  five 
vear  period  ended  December  31,   1916: 

Total 
Property  Operating    Percentage 

Investment.  Income,      of  Return. 

Year  ended  December  31,  1916 $250,247,098.33     $15,359,715.04     6.14% 

Year  ended  December  31,  1915....  244,068,206.05  12,465,058.24  5.11% 
Year  ended  December  31.  1914....  243,144.711.90  9,314,430.78  3.83% 
Year  ended  December  31,  1913....  236.065.971.07  9,382,649.18  3.97% 
Year  ended  December  31,  1912....  230,801,618.77  10,600,231.82  4.59% 
Yearly     average     for     five     years 

ended   December   31,    1916 $240,865,521.22     $11,424,417.01     4.74% 

FINANCIAL. 

The  changes  in  funded  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  public  during  the  year 
were  as  follows:  „    .     , 

Sold  Retired 

5    per    cent.    Convertible    Thirty-vear    Secured 

(Sold   Bonds $40,180,000.00 

4'A    per    cent.    Equipment    Trust    Certificates — 

Series  "O"    3,160,000.00 

5  per  cent.  Five  Year  Secured  Gold  Notes $33,000,000.00 

4    per    cent.    Big    Sandy    Ry.    First    Mortgage 

Bonds   Ul.OOO.OO 

4    per    cent.    Coal    River    Ry.    First    Mortgage 

Bonds 67,000.00 

4    per    cent.    CJreenbrier    Ry.    First    Mortgage 

Bonds 39,000.00 

4  per  cent.   Raleigh  &  Southwestern  Ry.   First 

Mortgage   Bonds    5,000.00 

Equipment    Trust    Obligations 1,270,696.00 

$43,340,000.00     $34,492,696.00 

Net  Increase   8,847,304.00 

Other  changes  in  obligations  shown  under  funded  debt  on  balance  sheet 
of   December   .U,    1916,   were   as   follows: 

Increase 

5  per  cent.  First  Lien  and  Improvement  Mort- 
gage Bonds  $  6,995,000.00 

6  per     cent.     Equipment     Contracts — General 
Equipment  Co 

5     per     cent.     Equipment     Contract — Standard 

Steel   Car   Co 

5  per  cent.  Equipment  Contract — Central  Loco- 
motive and  Car  Works 

6  per     cent.     Equipment     Contract — American 
Locomotive   Co 

S'A     per     nent.     Equipment    Contract — Central 
Locomotive  and  Car  Works 


Payments 


253,025.00 


1,000.00 

628,241.77 

68,172.94 

160,789.36 

120,000.00 


$  7,248,025.00  $  978,204.07 
Net  Increase  6,269.820.93 

Five  per  cent.  Convertible  Thirty  Year  Secured  Gold  Bonds,  of  a  face 
amount  of  $40,180,000,  maturing  April  1,  1946,  were  issued  under  a  closed 
mortgage  dated  April  1,  1916,  to  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
trustee,  secured  by  a  face  amount  of  $45,920,000  of  your  company's  First 
Lien  and  Improvement  Mortgage  Bonds  and  sold  to  provide  funds  for  the 
retirement  of  $33,000,000  Five  Year  five  per  cent.  Secured  Gold  Notes 
called  for  payment  at  a  premium  of  1%,  June  1,  1916,  and  for  other  capital 
purposes. 

Four  and  one-half  per  cent.  Equipment  Trust  Certificates  Series  "O." 
amounting  to  $3,160,000.  were  issued  and  sold  to  provide  funds  for  pay- 
ment of  equipment  shown  in  table  on  page  19. 

Five  per  cent.  First  Lien  and  Improvement  Mortgage  Bonds,  of  a  face 
amount  of  $6,995,000,  were  issued  during  the  year  for  additions  and  better- 
ments and   other   capital   purposes.     The  total   amount  of  these  bonds   out- 


standing ageregnte  $47,265,000,  of  which  $45,920,000  arc  pledged  and  $1,345,- 
000  are  held  in  the  treasury. 

Your  Company  acquired  during  the  vear  11,722  additional  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Northern  Railway  Company,  pay- 
ment for  which  was  made  out  of  cash  derived  from  the  sale  of  The 
Kanawha  and  Michigan  Railway  Company's  stock.  Of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  there  is  still  deposited  with  the  Trustee  for  future  investment  the  sum 
of  $1,473,600. 

There  were  also  acquired  539  additional  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the 
Pond  Fork  Railway  Ccmoany,  which  is  constructing  a  line  of  railrdad  from 
a  point  near  Madison,  W.  Va.,  up  Pond  Fork  of  Coal  River,  and  additional 
shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Inc.  Additional 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Elkhorn  and  Beaver  Valley  Railway  (Company 
were  acquired  at  par  in  reimbursement  for  advances  for  construction  pur- 
poses. 

Securities  of  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Equipment  Corporation,  issued  in 
respect  of  the  cost  of  twenty-four  Mallet  locomotives,  were  acquired  by 
your  (Company  and  the  cost  of  same  is  included  in  property  account 

Further  shares  of  stock  and  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway  Company  of  Indiana  were  issued  in  respect  of  the  cost 
of  cert.-'.in  additions  and  betterments  made  to  that  line  and  were  pledged 
under  your  Company's  First   Lien  and  Improvement  Mortgage. 

A  statement  of  charges  to  property  accounts  will  be  found  on  page  16, 
showing  a  net  addition  of  $6,189,605.24;  that  is.  $1,836,380.07  was  added 
to  cost  of  road  and  $4,353,225.17  was  added  to  cost  of  equipment. 

A  schedule  of  securities  owned  December  31,  1916.  will  be  found  on 
page  17. 

During  the  past  eight  years  your  Company's  increase  in  capital  liabilities 
in  hands  of  the  public,  its  principal  acquisitions  of  stocks  and  bonds  of 
other  companies,  and  its  expenditures  for  equipment,  branch  line  construc- 
tion, second  track  and  other  addtions  and  betterments,  have  been  as  follows: 

Capital  Obligations  Issued  or  Assumed:  Par  Value. 

General   Mortgage  4J4%   Bonds   $     4,306,000.00 

General   Funding  and  Improvement  Mortgage 

5%    Bonds    11,000,000.00 

First  Consolidated  Mortgage  5%   Bonds 2,000,000.00 

Convertible    4'/l.%    Debentures    31,390,000.00 

Three  Year  4;4%   Collateral  Trust  Notes 25,000,000.00 

One  Year  5%   Collateral  Trust  Notes 3,500,000.00 

Five  Year   5%   Collateral  Trust   Notes... 33,000,000.00 

Convertible   5%    Secured   Gold   Bonds 40,180,000.00 

*'oal   River   Railway   Co.    First  Mortgage   4% 

Bonds   3,000,000.00 

Raleigh   and   Southwestern   Railway   Co.   First 

Mortgage   4%    Bonds    860,000.00 

r.ig   Sandy    Railway   Co.    First    Mortgage    4% 

Bonds    229,000.00 

N'irginia  Air  Line  Railway  Co.  First  Mortgage 

S%   Bonds   900,000.00 

Equipment  Trust   Certificates   Series   "N" 1,700,000.00 

Kquipment  Trust   Certificates  Series  "O" 3,160,000.00 

K(|uipment    Contracts,    Various 4,809,390.00 

$165,034,390.00 


Realizing 


$156,484,690.92 


Less: 

Capital  Obligations  Paid  or  Purchased: 

Six  Percent.  Collateral  Gold  Notes $     5,000,000.00 

(bilateral  Gold   6%    Notes 2,500,000.00 

Peninsula  Division  First  Mortgage  6%  Bonds 

matured  January   1,    1911 2.000,000.00 

Greenbrier  and  New  River  Railroad  Co.  First 

Mortgage  5%   Bonds  redeemed  February  1, 

1911     339,000.00 

General  Funding  and  Improvement  Mortgage 

5%  Bonds  7,302.000.00 

Greenbrier   Railway    Co.    First    Mortgage   4% 

Bonds  retired  November   1,    1911 2,000.00 

Three  Year  4K>%   Collateral  Trust  Notes 25.000.000.00 

One  Year  5%   Collateral  Trust  Notes 3,500,000.00 

Five  Year  5%    Secured  Gold  Notes 33,000,000.00 

Kineon  Coal  Co.  First  Mortgage  Bonds 200,000.00 

Equipment  Trust   Payments 13,182,000.00 

Through   Sinking  Funds: 
Big   Sandy    Railway    Co.    First   Mortgage    4% 

Bonds 437,000.00 

Coal   River   Railway  Co.   First   Mortgage   4% 

Bonds  224,000.00 

Greenbrier   Railway    Co.    First    Mortgage    4% 

Bonds     .' 157,000.00 

R.ileigh   and   Southwestern    Railway   Co.    First 

Mortgage   4%    Bonds 43,000.00 

$  92,886.000.00 


Costing 


93,614,994.59 
$  62,869.696.33 


Acquisitions: 
Stocks  of: 

The  C.  &  O.  Railway  Co.  of  Indiana $  5,998,800.00 

Elkhorn  and  Beaver  Vailey  Railway  Co 30,000.00 

(uiulev  and  Meadow  River  Railroad  Co 116,300.00 

The    Hocking   Valley    Railway    Co 7,671,900.00 

The   Cincinnati   Inter-Terminal   Railroad   Co..  56,000.00 

Logan  and  Southern   Railway  Co 292,100.00 

I.evisa   River   Railroad   Co.    (of   Ky.) .S0,000.00 

The  Levisa  River  Railroad  Co.    (of  Va.) 50.000.00 

Kanawha    Bridge    and   Terminal    Co 400,000  00 

The  Silver  Grove  Land  and   Building  Co 200,000.00 

White  Sulphur  Springs^  Incorporated 2.560,000.00 

First     National     Bank     Building    Corporation 

(Richmond,    Va.)     180,000.00 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Northern   Railway 

Co 2,552,900.00 

Pond  Fork  Railway  Co 59.100.00 

Miscellaneous    32,300.00 

$  20.249,400.00 


Costing 


$  21,584.341.89 
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Bonds  and  Notes  of: 

Atlantic    Coast    Line    R.    R.    Mo.    Equipment 

Bonds,   4%    $  6,000.00 

Baltiinore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  Equipment  Cer- 
tificates,  4^%    180,000.00 

The   C.    &   O.    Railway    Co.   of    Indiana    First 

Mortgage   5%    6,869,000.00 

Elkhorn  and  Beaver  Valley  Railway  Co.  First 

Mortgage   5%    1.031.000.00 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  Equipment  Certifi- 
cates 4H  %    99,000.00 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  Equipment  Cer- 
tificates 41/2%   2,000.00 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  Promissory  Notes 
3Ji%    SOO.OOO.OO 

Miscellaneous    280,000.00 


$  8.967,000.00 

Costing    

Properties   of: 

Coal  River  Railway  Co $  2,304,359.88 

Raleigh   and   Southwestern    Railway   Co 816,562.42 

Viririnia  Air  Line   Railway  Co 1.071.947.12 


7.559,019.26 


.$     4,192,869.42         4,192.869.42 


Costing    

Construction  of: 

E.xtension   of  Branch    Lines,   costing $     1,744,281.94 

Second    Track    (176.5    miles)    and    Additions 

and    Betterments,   costing    18,305,393.17 


20,049.675.11 


(Excluding  $2,320,823.99  expended  on  Chi- 
cago .Line  to  April  30.  1916.  for  which 
securities  have  been  acquired.) 

Equipment: 
Additional  equipment  acquired   (less  retirals)  .  23.166,621.03 

(Excluding  $24,586.89  expended  on  Chicago 
Line  to  April  30,  1916,  for  which  securities 
have  been  acquired.) 

Costing    $76,552,526.71 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  a  general  session  held  November 
24.  1916,  ordered  all  common  carriers,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce,  to  file  with  the  Commission,  on  or  before  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  March  in  each  year,  reports  covering  the  period  of  twelve 
months  ending  with  the  preceding  thirty-first  day  of  December,  thereby 
changing  the  fiscal  year  period  from  June  30th.  In  conformity  with  this 
order  your  Board  at  its  meeting  held  December  21,  1916,  authorized  the 
preparation  for  distribution  to  the  stockholders  of  the  annual  report  of 
your  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  from  January  1st  to  December  31st  of 
each  year,  (instead  of  as  heretofore  from  July  1st  to  June  30th),  beginning 
with  the  year  January   1st,   1916.  to   December  31st. 

The  c-quipmert  inventory  as  of  December  31,   1916,   was  as  follows: 

Locomotives  owned   648  Inc.  73 

Locomotives   leaded    178  Dec.         34 


826 
335 
49 


Total    

Passenger  train  cars  owned 

Passenger  train  cars  leased 

Total 384 

Freight  train  and  miscellaneous  cars  owned 26,811 

Freight  train  cars  leased 19,702 


Inc. 
Dec. 
Inc. 


39 
12 
20 


Inc.  8 

Inc.    4,344 
Dec.  3,755 


Total    46,513  Inc.       589 

There  were  undelivered  December  31,  1916.  200  Steel  Gondola  Cars  pur- 
chased under  Equipment  Trust  Series  "O,"  as  shown  on  page  19  of  this 
report,  that  are  not  included  in  the  above  table.  Your  Company  ordered 
additional  new  equipment  during  the  year,  none  of  which  was  delivered 
until  after  January  1.  1917,  as  follows:  50  Mallet  Locomotives.  1,000 
seventy  ton  and  2,000  fifty-five  ton  Steel  Coal  Cars,  10  Steel  Passenger 
Coaches,   2    Steel   Parlor   Cars  and   1    Steel   Dining  Car. 

The  changes  during  the  year  in  the  accrued  depreciation  of  equipment 
account  were  as  follows: 

Balance  to  credit  of  account   December  31,   1915 $5,181,007.39 

Amount  credited  during  year  ended  December  31. 
1916.  by  charges  to: 

Operating  expenses    $951,081.93 

Charges  to   account  for: 
Accrued    deprviation   on    equipn;ent    re- 
tired during  year — 
6  locomotives.   2  passenger  train  cars, 

3,764  freight  train  and  work  cars.  .$279,804.64 
Accrued    depreriation    on    cars    changed 

in.  class  during  .vear 5.574.17     285.378.81 


665,703.12 
Balance  to  credit  of  account  December  31.  1916 $5,846,710.51 


Revenues 


1916 


1915 


$43,580,840.88 

$14,582,215.16 

66.5% 


Inc.    $6,253,471.30 
Inc.    $2,553,421.17 
.9% 


Dec. 


9.274,753,635 
954 


Inc. 
Inc. 


33.0     Inc. 


1,162.472,008 
S3 

1.1 


Operating 

amounted   to    $49,834,312.18 

Net   Operating   Revenue. .  .$17,135,636.33 

Operating   Ratio    65.6% 

Tons    of    Revenue    Freight 

carried    one    mile 10,437,225,643 

Revenue  train  loads,  ton'.  1,007 

Revenue    tons    per    loaded 

car    34.1 

The  revenue  coal  and  coke  tonnage  was  27,298.125,  an  increase  of  17.2 
per  cent;  other  freight  tonnage  was  11,153.755,  an  increase  of  13.4  per 
cent.  Total  revenue  tonnage  was  38,451.880  tons,  an  increase  of  16.1  per 
cent.  Freight  revenue  was  $39, ('88,932.23,  an  increase  of  13.3  per  cent. 
Freight  train  milenge  was  10.367,744  miles,  an  increase  of  6.6  per  cent. 
Revenue  ton  miles  were  10.437,225.643,  an  increase  of  12.5  per  cent.  Ton 
mile  revenue  was  3.82  mills,  an  increase  of  0.5  per  cent.  Revenue  per 
freight  train  mile  was  $3,847.  an  increase  of  6.3  per  cent.  Revenue  ton- 
nage per  train  mile  was  1,007  tons,  an  increase  of  5.6  per  cent;  including 
Company's  freight,  the  tonnage  per  train  mile  was  1,069  tons,  an  increase 
of  5.6  per  cent.  Tonnage  per  locomotive,  including  Company's  freight,  was 
946  tons,  an  increase  of  5.1  per  cent.  Revenue  tonnage  per  loaded  car 
was  34.1  tons,  an  increase  of  3.3  per  cent.  Tons  of  revenue  freight  car- 
ried one  mile  per  mile  of  road  were  4,387,786.  an  increase  of  12.2  per  cent. 


There  were  7,012,014  passengers  carried,  an  increase  of  7.7  per  cent. 
The  number  carried  one  mile  was  301,961,827,  an  increase  of  12.5  per  cent. 
Passenger  revenue  was  $6,435,025.33,  an  increase  of  12.6  per  cent.  Revenue 
per  passenger  per  mile  was  2.131  cents,  an  increase  of  0.1  per  cent.  Num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road  was  126.944,  an  increase 
of  12.2  per  cent.  Passenger  train  mileage  was  5.212.111.  an  increase  of 
7.6  per  cent.  Passenger  revenue  per  train  mile  was  $1,235,  an  increase 
of  4.7  per  cent :  including  mail  and  express,  it  was  $1,454,  an  increase  of 
4.3  per  cent.  Passenger  service  train  revenue  per  train  mile  was  $1,491. 
an  increase  of  4.6  per  cent. 

A  spur  track  4.7  miles  in  length,  leaving  the  main  line  at  Penniman 
Junction,  iust  east  of  Williamsburg.  Va.,  and  extending  to  the  plant  of  the 
E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  Company  at  Penniman.  has  been  completed. 

Extensions  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows:  An  extension  of 
Gauley  and  Rich  Creek  Branch  0.1  mile;  Dingess  Run  Branch  of  the 
Guyandot  Valley  line  0.8  mile;  and  an  extension  of  Minden  Branch  up 
Rock   Lick  Creek   1.5  miles. 

The  Morris  (Treek  Branch.  2.8  miles,  extending  from  Morris  Creek  Junc- 
tion to  Morris  Creek,  W.  Va.,  previously  carried  as  side  track  mileage  has 
been  transferred  to  first  track  mileage. 

The  following  lines  have  been  taken  over  for  operation  during  the  year: 
Horse  Creek  Branch  of  Coal  River  line  2.5  miles;  Peter  Cave  Fork  Branch 
of  Horse  Creek  Branch  2.0  miles;  and  Beech  Creek  Branch  of  Coal  River 
line  1.6  miles. 

First  track  mileage  is  increased  2.2  miles,  due  to  Glade  Creek  and  Raleigh 
Railroad  being  carried  as  11.4  miles  while  the  correct  length  is  13.6  miles. 

The  change  of  line  at  Walbridge,   Ky.,  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  0.1  mile. 

The  following  lines  have  been  abandoned  and  taken  up  during  the  year: 
Sycamore  Creek  Extension  of  Cabin  Creek  Branch  0.5  mile;  Old  Main  line 
of  Raleigh  and  Southwestern  Railway  0.3  mile;  and  the  narrow  gauge  part 
of  the  Glade  Creek  and   Raleigh  Railroad   10.9  miles. 

Second  track  between  Balcony  Falls  and  Greenlee,  Va..  3.4  miles,  has 
been   completed. 

There  were  21,525.3  tons  new  rail  (1,300.9  tons  125-lb.,  17,774.2  tons 
100-lb.,  and  2,450.2  tons  90-lb.)  equal  to  137  miles  of  track,  used  in  renewal 
(if   existing  track. 

There  were  1,587,350  cross  ties  used  in  maintaining  existing  tracks,  a 
decrease  of  328,612. 

There  were  1,004,954  yards  of  ballast  (533,053  yards  stone)  used  in  main- 
taining existing  tracks,  an  increase  of  235,983  yards. 

The  average  amount  expended  for  repairs  per  locomotive  was  $3,299.51; 
per  passenger  train  car  $919.94;  per   freight  train  car  $94.08. 

Effective  January  1,  1916,  Mr.  E.  D.  Hotchkiss  was  promoted  from  Gen- 
eral Freight  Agent  to  the  position  of  Freight  Traffic  Manager;  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton Lewis  from  General  Western  Freight  Agent,  to  Assistant  Freight  Traffic 
Manager;  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Gilbert  from  Assistant  General  Freight  Agent  to 
General    Freight    Agent. 

Effective  July  1,  1916,  the  following  appointments  were  made:  Mr.  E. 
W.  Grice,  Assistant  to  President;  Mr.  .T.  P.  Stevens.  General  Manager;  Mr. 
E.  P.  Goodwin,  General  Inspector  of  Transportation  and  Station  Service; 
Mr.  W.  L.  Booth,  Superintendent  of  Freight  Transportation;  Mr.  L.  B. 
Allen,  General  Superintendent.  Central  General  Division;  Mr.  E.  L.  Bock, 
Superintendent.  Huntington  and  Big  Sandy  Divisions;  Mr.  G.  J.  Derbyshire. 
Superintendent,   C.   &  O.   Ry.   of  Indiana. 

Effective  January  1,  1917.  Mr.  Meade  T.  Spicer  was  appointed  Executive 
Assistant;  Mr.  George  W.  Poe,  Auditor  of  Passenger  Traffic  was  retired  at 
his  request,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  I.  D.  Briggs.  Jr. 

The  Company  lost  three  faithful  officers  during  the  year  by  death:  Mr. 
L.  L.  Scherer.  General  Claim  Agent,  who  died  October  21,  1916;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fox,  Superintendent  Clifton  Forge  Division,  who  died  October  25,  1916; 
Mr.  G.  S.  Sipp,  Car  Service  Agent,  who  died  February  27,  1916.  The 
vacancies  caused  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Dunham, 
General  Claim  Agent,  in  charge  of  personal  injury  claims;  Mr.  F.  W.  H. 
O'Meara,  Freight  Claim  Agent,  in  charge  of  loss  and  damage  claims;  Mr. 
J.  W.  King.  Chief  Special  Agent;  Mr.  J.  A.  Gleason,  Superintendent,  Clif- 
ton Forge  Division,  all  effective  November  1,  1916.  The  position  of  Car 
Service  Agent  was  abolished  and  the  department  transferred  to  the  Account- 
ing  Department. 

The  Board  tenders  its  thanks  to  officers  and  employes  for  loyal  and 
efficient   services  rendered  during  the  year. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
FRANK  TRUMBULL.  GEO.  W.   STEVENS, 

Chairman.  President. 


GENERAL  INCOME  ACCOUNT. 

For    Vear    ended    December    31,    1916,  and    Comparison    with    Yiar    ended 

December  31,   1915. 
TABLE  2. 

Increase        Per 

Operating   Revenues:                1916.  1915.             or  Decrease.   Cent. 

Freight  Traffic   $39,888,932.23  $35,198,357.38     $4,690,574.85     13.3 

Passenger   Traffic    6,435,025.33  5,713,463.38             721,561.95      12.6 

Transportation  of  Mails        472,981.62  443,004.34              29,977.28       6.8 
Transportation    of    Ex- 
press              669,029.39  594.987.81               74,041.58     12.4 

Miscellaneous    2,368,343.61  1,631,027.97            737,31564     45.2 

Total  Operating  Reve- 
nues  $49,834,312.18  $43,580,840.88     $6,253,471.30      14.4 

Operating  Expenses: 

Maintenance     of    Wav 

and    Structures '.$6,067,657.64  $5,112,084.09     $      955,575.55     18.7 

Maintenance  of  Equip- 
ment         10,240.497.62  8,980.824.84         1,259.672.78     14.0 

Traffic    675,380.54  631.011.82               44,368.72        7.0 

Transportation   14,355,564.64  13,197,859.88          1,157,704.76       8.8 

Miscellaneous  Opera- 
tions            348,783.03  232,442.44             116,340.50     50.1 

General    1.035,931.62  886,141.40             149,790.22      16.9 

Transportation  for  In- 
vestment—Cr 25,139.24  41.738.75          —16,599.51     39.8 

Total  Operating  Ex- 
penses     $32,698,675.85  $28,998,625.72     $3,700,050.13      13.8 

65.6%  66.5% 

Net  Operating  Revenue    17,1.^5,6.^6.33  14.532,215.16          2.553.421.17     17  5 

Railway    Tax    -Xccruals      1.636,604.01  1,445,684.96             190.919.05      13.2 

Uncollectible      Railway 

Revenues     ".           12.355.33  16.172.04             —3.816.71      23.6 

$   1,648,959.34  $  1,461,857.00     $      187,102.34    lil 

Railway  Operating  in- 
come      $15,486,676.99  $13,120,358.16     $  2..-66 'ii(.g3     ig.o 
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Income      from      Other 

Sources:  1916. 

Hire    of    Equipment.  .  .$  535,912.32 
Inti'iest     from    Invest- 

iiK-nts   and   Accounts  761,430.65 

Miscellaneous     343,800.01 

$   1,641,142.98 
Gross   Income    $17,127,819.97 

DliDUCTIONS     FROM     CiROSS 

Income: 

Interest    on    Debt $8,382,833.09 

Rentals  Leased  Roads, 

Toint    Tr.icks,    S:c.  .  .         959,257.56 
Loss  on  C.  &  O.  Grain 

Elevator     54,060.88 

Miscellaneous     64,786.67 

Total    Deductions... $  9,460,938.20 

Nkt    Income $  7.666,881.77 
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COUNT  (Continied) 

Increase       Per 
1915.  or  Dikrf^se.  Cent. 

$Dr.  74,980.10     $      610.892.42     .... 

561,897.88  ,199,532.77     35.5 

347,075.17  —3,275.16       0.1 


$   833,992.95 

$ 

807,150.03 

96.8 

$13,954,351.11 

$ 

3,173,468.86 

22.7 

$  8,054,094.81 

$ 

328,738.28 

4.1 

912,090.26 

47,167.30 

5.2 

Cr.  138,942.84 
35,087.76 

193,003.72 
29,698.91 

84!6 

$  8,862,329.99 

$ 

598,608.21 

6.8 

$  5,092,021.12     $  2,574,860.65     50.6 


\niount  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  December  31,   1915 $  6.679,1«9.91 

Amount  of  Net  Income  for  year  ended  December  31,   1916, 

transferred  to   Profit  and  Loss 7,666,881.77 

$14,346,051.68 

Deduct: 

Dividend  33  of  2%  Paid  December  30,  1916 1,255,632.00 

$13,090,419.68 

Discount    and     Expense    on     Securities    issued 

during  the  year  ended  December  31,   1916..$  2,529,145.51 

Premium    on    Five    Year    Secured    Gold    Notes 

called   for   payment,   June    1,    1916 330,202.76 

Appropriation  of  Surplus  to  Sinking  and  Other 

Reserve  Funds   57,000.00 

2,916,348.27 

$10,174,071.41 
Add    Sundry  adjustments    58,922.40 

Balance  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  December 

31,    1916    $10,232,993.81 


GENERAL   BALANCE   SHEET   DECEMBER    31,    1916. 


ASSETS 
{Excluding  Stocks  and  Bonds  owned  of  The  C.   &  O.  Ry.   Co.   of  Indiana 

and  of  The  C.  &r  0.  Equipment  Corporation.) 
TABLE  3. 


Property  Investment. 

Cost    of    Road 

Cost    of    Equipment. 


Improvements    on    Leased    Railway    Prop- 
erty      

Securities    of    Proprietary,    Affiliated    and 
Controlled  Companies — Pledged. 

Stocks— See   Schedule,    page   18 $13,613,999.44 

Bonds— See  Schedule,  page  18 4,110,407.01 

$17,724,406.45 
Securities — Issued  or  Assumed — Pledged. 

Bonds— See  Schedule,  page  18 45,920.001.00 

(Includes  First  Lien  and  Improvement 
Mortgage  5%  Bonds  $45,920,000.00. 
See    Contra.) 


Miscellaneous  Investments. 

Physical    Property     

Special   Funds,    and    Funded 


$174,421,169.47 
54,180,907.05 

$228,602,076.52 

3,815.99 


$  63,644,407.45 
341,005.63 


Debt  Issued 
and  Reserved. 

First  Lien  and  Improvement  Mortgage 
Bonds — Drawn  for  Additions  and  Bet- 
terments          $  1,345,000.00 

R.  &  S.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  First  Mortgage 
Bonds — Reserved    for    Construction... 

Potts  Creek  Branch— Cash 

Special  Deposits  account  of  Construction 
and    Equipment    


40,000.00 
45,676.24 

1,920,873.88 


(Includes  Cash  and 
Proceeds  K.  &  M. 
Sale.) 


Note — Balance 
Ry.    Co.    Stock 


$     3,351,550.12 


67,336,963.20 
$295,942,855.71 


Working  Assets. 

Cash    in    Treasury $6,768,326.31 

Cash    in    Transit 1,507,466.08     $8,275,792.39 

Cash    deposits   to    pay   Interest   and    Divi- 
dends       1,395,604.45 

Cash     deposit    to    pay     Equipment    Trust 

Principal      112,000.00 

Cash  deposits  to  pay  Matured  Bonds  and 

Scrip     69,794.17 

Cash   deposit   to   pay   C.    &   O.    Grain   Ele- 
vator   Insurance    CHaims 3,792.97 

Loans    and    Bills    Receivable 224,403.05 

Traffic    Balances     1,011,483.68 

Agents    and    Conductors 1,035,777.66 

Miscellaneous    Accounts    Receivable 1,312,813.19 

Other   Working   Assets 80,916.20 

Materials    and    Supplies 

Securities  in  Treasury — Unpledged. 

Stocks — See   Schedule,   page    17 

Bonds — See    Schedule,    page    17 


4,829,223.45 
1,528,448.02 


Deferred  Assets. 

Unmatured  Interest,  Dividends  and 
Rents     

Advances  to  Proprietary,  ,'\ffiliated  and 
Controlled    Companies    

Advances,  Working  Funds  (Fast  Freight 
Lines,     etc.) 

Special  Deposits  with  Trustees,  Various 
Mortgage    Funds    

Cash    and    Securities    in    Sinking    Funds. 

Cash  and  Securities  in  Insurance  Re- 
serve Fund    

Sundry   Accounts    


$  13,522,377.76 
4,200,015.46 


$     6,357,671.47 


95,014.50 

226,768.39 

37,522.45 

86,386.03 
61,422.43 

66,244.22 
422,710.64 


Total 


996,068.66 
25,076,133.35 


$321,018,989.06 


LIABILITIES 


{Excluding  Stocks  and  Bonds  oivned  of  The  C.  &   0.  Ry.  Co.  of  Indiana 
and  of  The  C.  &  O.  Equipment  Corporation.) 

Capital  Stock. 

Common    $62,792,600.00 

First   Preferred    3,000.00 

Second  Preferred    200.00 


Common — The    Chesapeake    and    Ohio    Railway    Co.    of 
Indiana     


$  62,795,800.00 

1,200.00 

$  62,797,000.00 


Funded  Debt. 

First    Mortgage,    Terminal,    etc.,    6% 

Bonds     1922 

General    Funding    and    Improvement, 

5%    Bonds    1929 

Convertible,  4^%   Bonds   1930 

First  Mortgage,  R.  &  S.  W.  Railway, 

4%   Bonds   1936 

First     Consolidated     Mortgage,      5% 

Bonds   1939 

First  Mortgage,  Craig  Valley  Branch, 

5%  Bonds   1940 

First   Mortgage,   Greenbrier   Railway, 

4%   Bonds .  .1940 

First       Mortgage,       Warm       Springs 

Branch,  5%   Bonds   1941 

First  Mortgage,   Big   Sandy   Railway, 

4%   Bonds    1944 

First  Mortgage,  Paint  Creek  Branch, 

4%    Bonds   1945 

First  Mortgage,   Coal  River  Railway, 

4%   Bonds    1945 

Convertible  5%  Secured  Gold  Bonds.  1946 
First  Mortgage,  Potts  Creek  Branch, 

4%   Bonds   1946 

First    Mortgage,    Va.    Air    tine   Rail- 
way. 5%   Bonds    1952 

First    Mortgage,    R.    &    A.    Division, 

4%   Bonds   1989 

Second  Mortgage,   R.   &  A.   Division, 

4%    Bonds    .  .' 1989 

General  Mortgage,  4'/^%   Bonds 1992 

Equipment    Trust    Obligations    and    Con- 
tracts    


First  Lien  and  Improvement  Mort- 
gage, 5%  Bonds  not  in  hands  of 
public   (see  Contra)    1930 

Working  Liabilities. 

Loans  and  Bills  Payable 

Traffic  Balances    

Audited  Vouchers  and  Pay  Rolls 

Unpaid  Wages 

Miscellaneous  Accounts  Payable 

Matured  Interest  and  Dividends  Unpaid. 
Matured     Mortgage     and     Secured     Debt 

Unpaid    

Other    Working    Liabilities 


Deferred  Liabilities. 

Unmatured   Interest   and   Rents... 

Taxes  Accrued   

Accrued    Depreciation — Equipment. 
Sundry  Accounts   


$      142,000.00 

3,698,000.00 
31,390,000.00 

857,000.00 
29,858,000.00 

650,000.00 
1,762,000.00 

400,000.00 
4,563,000.00 

539,000.00 

2,776,000.00 
40,180,000.00 

600,000.00 

900,000.00 

6,000,000.00 

1,000,000.00 
48.129,000.00 


Appropriated  Surplus. 

Additions    to    Property    through     Income 

since  June   30.    1907    

Reserve  Invented  in  Sinking  Funds 

Reserve   Invested   in   Insurance   Fund.... 

Profit  and  Loss — Balance 


$173,444,000.00 

6,846,386.89 

$180,290,386.89 

$243,087,386.89 

47,265,000.00 


2,365,166.45 
930,339.30 

5,846,710.51 
505,423.95 


2,984,365.23 
34.107.39 
66.244.22 


[Adv.] 


Total 


$     7,701,251.31 


9,647,640.21 
$  17,348,891.52 


$     3,084,716.84 
10,232,993.81 


$  13,317,710.65 
$321,018,989.06 
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I  Railway  Officers  | 

SliiiHifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiliiilllliiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiii; 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

C.  E.  Burr,  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
Greenwich  &  Johnsonville,  with  headquarters  at  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

W.  Mosby  has  been  appointed  transportation  assistant  to  the 
first  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  and  to  the 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Benjamin  F.  Bush,  receiver  of  the  Missouri  Pacific-St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  has  been  elected  president  of  the  new 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  in  a  few  weeks  will 
take  over  the  lines  of  the  combined  system.  F.  J.  Shepard,  as- 
sistant to  the  receiver  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  was 
elected  vice-president  in  the  same  city.  A.  Robertson,  chief 
operating  officer  was  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  opera- 
tion and  construction,  J.  G.  Drew,  chief  accounting  officer  was 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  accounts,  Edward  J.  White, 
general  counsel  for  receiver  was  elected  vice-president  and  gen- 
ral  solicitor  and  H.  M.  Adams,  general  traffic  manager  was  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic.  All  the  headquarters  are  in 
St.  Louis. 

Clive  Runnells,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  also  been  elected 
vice  president.     He  w^as  born  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  September  10, 

1877.  After  a  prelimi- 
nary education  at  private 
schools  he  entered  Har- 
vard University,  leaving 
this  institution  in  1900, 
to  take  employment  in 
the  traffic  department  of 
the  Chicago  Junction  at 
Chicago  in  the  latter  part 
of  1900.  He  left  the 
service  of  that  road  four 
years  later  and  then  for 
six  months  was  commer- 
cial agent  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  at  Chicago. 
On  January  1,  1905.  he 
went  to  the  Western 
Steel  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  as  manager  of 
sales.  Subsequently  he 
became  connected  with 
McCord  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
of  which  concern  he  was 
elected  vice-president.  For  a  time  he  was  associated  with  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  resigning  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Babcock,  Rushton  Company,  stock  and  bond 
brokers,  Chicago.  On  April  1,  1915,  he  was  elected  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Pullman  Company,  which  latter  position  he 
will  continue  to  hold  in  addition  to  becoming  vice-president. 

James  D.  Watson,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  first 
vice-president  of  that  road  and  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  succeeding  Fred  W.  Green,  who  has  been  granted  an  in- 
definite leave  of  absence  to  serve  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  born  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  June  30,  1870.  He  be- 
gan railway  work  in  August,  1883.  as  shop  timekeeper  in  the 
machinery  and  car  department  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern  at  Baring  Cross,  Ark.,  and  was  employed  in  various 
clerical  capacities  in  the  mechanical,  car  and  store  departments 
until  August,  1888,  when  he  was  made  general  storekeeper  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Arkansas  &  Texas  (now  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western) at  Pine  BluflF,  Ark.  In  October  of  that  year  he  re- 
turned to  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  Little 
Rock  and  served  in  the  transportation  and  traffic  departments 
imtil    October,    1895.     Mr.    Watson    was    then    employed   in    the 
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division  freight  office  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  at  Little 
Rock,  remaining  in  the  traffic  department  until  November,  1913, 
and  serving  consecutively  as  soliciting  agent,  traveling  freight 
agent,  division  freight  agent  and  assistant  general  freight  agent. 
From  November,  1913,  to  May,  1914,  he  was  vice-chairman  of  the 
Southwestern  Tariff  Committee  at  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  latter 
date  re-entered  the  service  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  as 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager.  With  the  reorganization  of 
the  freight  traffic  department  in  November,  1915.  his  title  was 
changed  to  assistant  general  freight  agent,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  recent  appointment,  as  noted  above. 

Operating 

Frederick  F.  Backus,  assistant  to  president  of  the  Toronto, 
Hamilton  &  Buffalo,  has  been  appointed  general  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  the  position  of  assistant  to 
president  is  abolished.    • 

H.  F.  Burch  having  resigned,  the  position  of  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Greenwich  &  Johnsonville  has  been  abolished,  and 
F.  J.  Scully  has  been  appointed  superintendent  in  charge  of 
operating  and  traffic  departments  with  office  at  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Dickson  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  with  office  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  vice  C.  E.  Burr  resigned,  and  H.  F.  Burch,  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Greenwich  &  Johnsonville,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  general  manager  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  with 
office  at  Albany. 

W.  G.  Curren,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  transportation,  with  headquarters  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished ; 
E.  W.  Hoffman,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Toledo  division, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion, with  office  at  Cincinnati,  effective  June  1. 

M.  H.  Broughton,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Flora,  111.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Connellsville  division  with  office  at  Connellsville,  Pa., 
succeeding  O.  L.  Eaton,  who  is  serving  at  the  Officers'  Reserve 
training  camp.  Fort  Myers,  Va. ;  Ross  Mann,  superintendent  of 
the  Delphos  division,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  division,  and  E.  J.  Carrell,  district  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Southwest  district,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Delphos  division. 

F.  M.  Smith,  -general  superintendent  of  the  third  district  of 
the  New  York  Central  lines  west,  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  passenger  transportation  vice  S.  T. 
Gage,  retired.  F.  H.  Wilson,  general  superintendent  of  the 
fourth  district  at  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr.  Smith ;  W.  F.  Schaff, 
superintendent  of  the  Toledo  division  at  Cleveland,  succeeds  Mr. 
Wilson ;  E.  R.  Bissell,  superintendent  of  the  Western  division 
at  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr.  Schaff ;  F.  W.  Watkins,  superintendent 
of  the  Alliance  division  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  succeeds  Mr.  Bissell, 
and  D.  J.  Evans,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Toledo  division 
at  Cleveland,  succeeds  Mr.  Watkins.     Effective  May  19. 

James  Lee  Hayes,  who  was  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Pere  Marquette,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  at  Holly, 
Mich.,  on  April  25,  1866.  He  entered  railway  service  in  March, 
1882,  as  a  brakeman  on  the  Pere  Marquette,  and  was  promoted 
to  freight  conductor  in  December,  1885.  In  November,  1893,  he 
was  appointed  yardmaster  for  the  Pennsylvania,  with  office  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  returned  to  the  Pere  Marquette  in  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  as  general  yardmaster,  with  the  same  headquarters. 
On  February  1,  1904,  he  was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Toledo 
division,  and  on  November  1,  1912,  was  promoted  to  division 
superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which 
position  he  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
noted    above. 

John  J.  Mantell,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  Erie,  lines  east,  with  headquarters  at  New^  York  has  al- 
ready been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Elmira  Academy. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Erie  in  June.  1899.  as  clerk  and 
stenographer  in  superintendent's  office,  and  later  served  con- 
secutively as  j'ard  clerk,  chief  yard  clerk,  yardmaster  and  general 
yardmaster  at  Croxton  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Susquehanna, 
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Pa.  He  was  tlieii  special  agent  in  the  oftice  of  tlie  general  supcr- 
intetident  at  New  York  and  later  served  consecutively  as  tram- 
master  on  the  Delaware  and  Jefferson  divisions,  terminal  train- 
master at  Jersey  City,  and  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  di- 
vision. In  December,  1915,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
terminals  at  Jersey  City,  which  position  he  lield  at  the  time  of 
Iiis  recen;  appointment  as  general  superintendent  of  tlie  lines  east 
of  ilie  same  road. 

Howard  Scott,  who  lias  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Ontario  division  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y..  as  has  already  ])een  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  August  30, 
1872,  at  Thurmont.  Md., 
and  graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Philips- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1887.  He 
began  railway  work  on 
November  26,  1888,  witii 
the  New  York  Central, 
as  night  telegraph  opera- 
tor at  Hawk  Run  yard 
on  the  Pennsylvania  di- 
vision. In  September. 
1893,  he  was  promoted 
to  train  despatcher,  and 
in  January,  1905,  he  was 
made  assistant  trainmas- 
ter. On  November  1, 
1907,  he  was  promoted 
to  trainmaster,  and  in 
May,  1912,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superin- 
tendent, which  position 
he   held   at   the   time   of 

his  appointment  as   superintendent   on   tlie   same   road,   as   above 
noted. 

H.  C.  Oviatt,  who  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  lines  west,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  born  on  December  5,  1871, 
at  Milford,  Conn.  He 
graduated  from  the  high 
school  at  Milford  and 
began  railway  work  in 
May,  1889,  as  a  locomo- 
tive fireman  on  the  New- 
York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford.  In  July,  1894, 
he  was  promoted  to  loco- 
motive engineer,  and  in 
February,  1900,  was  ap- 
pointed air  brake  inspec- 
tor. Three  years  later  he 
was  appointed  foreman 
of  engines,  and  in  August, 
1904,  was  promoted  to 
master  mechanic  oa  the 
same  road.  He  subse- 
quently served  as  general 
inspector  of  the  mechani- 
cal department,  and  in 
May,  1913,  was  appointed 
assistant  mechanical  su- 
perintendent. The  following  September  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Old  Colony  division,  and  on  November  9,  1914, 
was  selected  to  organize  and  supervise  the  bureau  of  fuel  economy 
on  the  same  road,  with  the  title  of  assistant  mechanical  superin- 
tendent. He  subsequently  served  as  superintendent  first  of  the 
Shore  Line  division  and  later  of  the  New  Haven  division  of  the 
same  road. 

P.  G.  Campbell,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
at  Boone.  la.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  at 
Clinton,  la.,  succeeding  G.  A.  Holmes,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  as  captain  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  railway  regi- 
ment. A.  L.  Clapp.  roadmaster  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to 
trainmaster,  Chicago,  succeeding  E.  H.  Shaughnessey  who  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  North  Western 
railway  regiment.    C.  Witteried,  trainmaster  at  Sterling,  111.,  has 
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been  transferred  to  West  Chicago,  111.,  l'".  K.  Lloyd,  trainmaster 
at  Benld,  111.,  has  been  transferred  to  Sterling,  succeeding  Mr. 
Witteried.  B.  R.  Kulp,  division  engineer  at  Antigo,  Wis.,  lias 
lieen  appointed  trainmaster  at  Benld,  111.,  succeeding  Mr.  Lloyd. 
K.  A.  Hall,  trainmaster  at  Adams,  Wis.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Proviso,  111.,  succeeding  E.  E.  Cunningham.  J.  I.  DeSautelle  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster  at  Adams,  Wis.,  succeeding  R.  J. 
Hall.  C.  H.  Bowen,  trainmaster  at  West  Chicago,  111.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Belle  Plaine,  la.,  succeeding  J.  S.  Rice,  appointed 
trainmaster  of  military  service  with  headquarters  at  Des  Moines, 
la.  W.  H.  Noyes,  inspector  on  the  staff  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent has  been  appointed  trainmaster  at  Boone,  la.,  succeeding 
Mr.  Campbell,  promoted. 

Ritchie  Graham  Kenly,  chief  engineer  of  the  .Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  I)een  appointed 
general  manager,  succeeding  James  Russell,  resigned.  He  was 
born  at  Ritchie  Mines, 
W.  Va.,  on  March  13, 
1866,  and  was  educated 
at  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  Md.  He 
entered  railway  service 
in  September,  1885  as  a 
rodman  on  the  Anna- 
polis &  Baltimore  Short 
Line,  being  later  pro- 
moted to  levelman  on 
location  and  surveys. 
After  a  short  service  as 
levelman  for  the  Balti- 
more &  Eastern  in  1886, 
he  was  appointed  transit- 
man  on  hydrographic 
surveys  on  improvements 
then  being  made  in  Balti- 
more harbor.  From  Oc- 
tober, 1886,  to  March. 
1891,  he  was  assistant 
supervisor  of  the  North- 
ern Central,  and  from  March,  1891,  to  July,  1893,  he  was  super- 
visor of  the  Radford  division  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  In 
July,  1893,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  engineer  of  the  same 
road,  and  in  April,  1897,  he  was  advanced  to  assistant  train- 
master. From  February,  1898,  to  April,  1899,  he  was  assistant 
to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburgh, 
and  from  May,  1899,  to  May,  1900,  he  was  construction  engineer 
for  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  and  the  Northern  Central.  In  July, 
1900,  he  was  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  and  New- 
Jersey  divisions  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  in  November,  1904, 
was  made  trainmaster  of  the  same  divisions,  with  office  at  Easton. 
Pa,  He  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  & 
New  England  in  March,  1907,  and  in  June,  1908,  became  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  Lehigh  \'alley.  In  March,  1909,  he 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. 

Under  the  divisional  organization  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  C.  L.  Bardo, 
general  manager;  Edward  Gagel,  chief  engineer;  George  G. 
Yeomans,  general  purchasing  agent ;  and  G.  W.  Hayden,  general 
storekeeper,  will  report  to  the  president ;  John  A.  Droege,  Clay- 
ton N.  Woodward  and  H.  C.  Oviatt,  general  superintendents ; 
George  W.  Wildin,  general  mechanical  superintendent ;  Charles 
H.  Morrison,  signal  engineer;  J.  O.  Halliday,  superintendent  of 
transportation;  N.  E.  Smith,  superintendent  of  telegraph;  and 
William  J.  Backes,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  will  report 
direct  to  general  manager  Bardo.  Clayton  N.  Woodward,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  lines  east,  is  assisted  by  R.  D.  Fitzmaurice, 
assistant  general  superintendent;  George  A.  Moriarty,  mechanical 
superintendent ;  and  W.  D.  Warren,  engineer  of  lines.  H.  C. 
Oviatt,  general  superintendent  of  lines  west,  with  office  at  New 
Haven  (hitherto  division  superintendent  at  New  Haven),  is  as- 
sisted by  Charles  J.  Stewart,  mechanical  superintendent;  and  Paul 
Sterling,  engineer  of  lines.  John  A.  Droege,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  York  division,  Terminals  and  Connecting  Railway, 
will  have  his  office  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York. 
He  is  assisted  by  A.  L.  Ralston,  engineer  of  electric  traction ; 
H.  G.  Gilliam,  superintendent  of  electric  transmission ;  R.  S. 
Clark,  master  of  lighterage,  and  C.  F.  Yardly,  maintenance  en- 
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gineer.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Yardly  have  their  offices  at  Harlem 
River,  N.  Y.  The  connecting  railway  is  the  line  over  the  Hell 
Gate  bridge,  connecting  with  the  Long  Island  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroads.  The  superintendents  are :  Charles  H.  Motsett, 
New  York  division ;  M.  D.  Miller,  Highland  division ;  William 
H.  Foster,  New  Haven  division;  Carl  A.  Mitchell,  Hartford 
division ;  Edward  E.  Regan,  New  London  division ;  George  A. 
Poore,  Providence  division;  \\  illiam  T.  Spencer,  Old  Colony 
division;  F.  S.  Hobbs,  Boston  division;  and  Harry  Astley,  Mid- 
land division.  James  McDowell,  heretofore  agent  at  Harlem 
River,  New  York,  is  now  supervisor  of  station  service. 

Traffic 

George  D.  Hunter,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic  manager,  with  head- 
quarters at  Dallas,  Tex.    Effective  May  15. 

L.  C.  Zimmerman  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Denver,  Colo.,  succeeding  H.  F.  Kern,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  place  of  E.  A.  Macon, 
resigned. 

William  D.  McVey,  state  agent  of  the  Ontario  Central  Despatch 
and  commercial  agent  of  the  Rutland-Michigan  Central  Lines  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  also  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Michigan  Central  at  Toledo. 

George  H.  Westcott,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Copper  Range  at  Houghton,  Mich., 
was  announced  in  these  columns  several  weeks  ago,  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1891,  as 
a  call  boy  on  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Omaha.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to 
telegraph  operator  and 
agent,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  at  various 
stations  along  the  line 
until  1896,  when  he  was 
appointed  contracting 
agent  for  the  Duluth 
Railroad  at  Duluth, 
Minn.  He  was  connect- 
ed with  that  company 
until  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Northern  Pacific 
in  1900,  when  he  was 
appointed  train  des- 
patcher  at  Duluth.  Later 
he  was  made  contracting 
agent  for  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
at  Duluth,  and  was  then  advanced  to  traveling  freight  agent.  In 
1910,  he  was  appointed  commercial  agent  for  the  same  company 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  division 
freight  agent  at  Chicago,  111.,  which  position  he  resigned  to  be- 
come general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Copper  Range, 
as  noted  above. 

C.  R.  Gilfillan,  live  stock  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
live  stock  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeed- 
ing R.  S.  Van  Slyck,  deceased. 

A.  D.  Bell,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  passenger 
agent,  and  Frank  Jensen,  who  was  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
passenger  agent,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent. 

fi.  T.  Yeaton,  commercial  agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding  N.  R.  Markle,  resigned 
to  enter  army  service.  E.  F.  Mueller  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial agent  at  Minneapolis,  succeeding  H.  T.  Yeaton,  trans- 
ferred. 

J.  O.  Hamilton,  general  agent  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  of 
that  company  and,  in  addition,  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Texarkana  &  Ft.   Smith,  with  headquarters  at  Texarkana,  Tex. 


G.  H.  Westcott 


He   will   be   succeeded    as   general    agent   at   Chicago    by    Henry 
Brown,  traveling  freight  agent. 

Henry  Dupre  Landry,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  office  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  noted  in  these  columns  last  week,  was  born  at 
St.  Louis,  on  March  8,  1868.  He  entered  railway  service  on 
June  1,  1883,  as  a  messenger  with  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company 
and  a  year  later  was  promoted  to  yard  clerk.  On  May  1,  1886, 
he  was  appointed  collector  for  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre 
Haute  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  later  being  promoted  to  assistant 
cashier,  inbound  and  outbound  bill  clerk  and  chief  clerk.  For 
a  short  time  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  commercial  agent  for 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed contracting  agent  and  traveling  freight  agent  in  turn. 
In  January,  1903,  he  was  promoted  to  commercial  agent,  with 
office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  in  December,  1908,  was  trans- 
ferred with  the  same  title  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  his  appointment,  as  noted  above,  became 
effective. 

Mortimer  L.  Harris,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Maine  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Me., 
has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1873,  at  Wakefield,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  He  began  railway  work  in  May,  1889,  with  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  served  in  the  passenger  department  of  that 
road  until  January,  1907.  The  following  month  he  went  to  the 
passenger  department  of  the  Consolidated  Steamship  Lines,  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year  entered  the  service  of  the  New 
York  Central  in  the  passenger  department.  From  September, 
1908,  to  January,  1911,  he  served  in  the  passenger  department 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  from  February, 
1911,  to  May,  1913,  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  England 
Passenger  Association.  In  June,  1913,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Maine  Central,  remaining  in 
that  position  until  September,  1915,  when  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant general  passenger  agent,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

S.  W.  Caton,  general  car  inspector  of  the  Western  Maryland  at 
Hagerstown.  Md.,  has  been  promoted  to  master  car  builder  with 
headquarters  at  Hagerstown. 

W.  W.  Kelly  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  on  the 
Albuquerque  division,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  succeeding 
M.  C.  Bryan,  transferred,  effective  May  12. 

H.  A.  Lyddon  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  shops  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  with  office  at  South  Tacoma,  Wash.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  W.  Malott,  retired  from  active  service. 

A.  A.  Matthews,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  lines  south,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  maintenance  of  way,  lines  north,  with  headquarters  at 
Parsons,  Kans. 

C.  A.  Lyon,  formerly  signal  inspector  and  estimator  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  signal 
inspector  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  vice  H.  B.  Pflasterer,  resigned  to 
go  into  other  business, 

F.  L.  Beal,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Louisi- 
ana &  Arkansas  was  announced  in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago, 
was  born  at  Salem,  Ind.,  August  22,  1886.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  graduating  from 
the  civil  engineering  department  in  1908.  In  July,  1908,  he  en- 
tered railway  service  with  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  as  an  instrument  man,  and  in  August,  1909,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  as  a  transit  man,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  consecutively  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of 
way,  resident  engineer,  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent, 
chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager,  valuation  engineer,  statistician 
in  charge  of  rate  cases  and  superintendent.  Mr.  Beal  was 
superintendent  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  chief  en- 
.iiineer.  He  succeeded  W.  H.  Vance,  resigned  to  go  with  another 
company. 
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W.    Davidson 


Purchasing 

William  Davidson,  whose  appoiiitnunt  as  general  storekeeper 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  lUirnside  (Chicago),  was 
noted  in  these  columns  throe  weeks  ai^o,  was  horn  at  Selma,  Ala. 
After  leaving  school  he 
served  an  apprenticeship 
in  steam  and  gas  fitting, 
and  for  two  years  was 
employed  by  the  United 
Gas  &  Improvement 
Company,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  In  1893,  he  en- 
tered railway  service 
with  the  Yazoo  &  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  at  Vicks- 
burg as  a  car  repairer, 
later  serving  consecutive- 
ly as  master  car  builder 
and  wheel  clerk,  stock- 
keeper,  file  clerk,  assist- 
ant timekeeper,  general 
timekeeper,  accountant, 
storekeeper  and  assistant 
chief  clerk  to  the  master 
mechanic.  In  June,  1908, 
he  was  appointed  divi- 
sion  storekeeper   at 

Vicksburg,  and  in  May,  1910,  was  promoted  to  assistant  general 
storekeeper  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
\'alley  at  Burnside  (Chicago). 

Ernest  Baxter,  whose  appointment  as  general  storekeeper  of 
the  Wabash,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  already  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  at  Delmer,  Ont,  on 
October  11,  1882.  He 
began  railway  work 
with  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral in  March,  1903,  as 
a  messenger  in  the  local 
freight  office,  and  in 
May,  1903,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Algoma 
Central  &  Hudson  Bay 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont., 
in  a  similar  capacity. 
In  October,  1903,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to 
the  superintendent  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  at 
London,  Ont.,  and  in 
April,  1905,  entered  the 
operating  department  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  and  later 
that  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific   at    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

He  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  at  St.  Louis  in  February,  1906,  and  in 
May,  1909,  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  to  the  president.  From 
June,  1914,  to  February,  1916.  he  was  purchasing  agent  of  this 
same  company,  and  from  March  1.  1917,  to  April  30,  1917,  was  a 
service  inspector  for  the  Wabash  at  St.  Louis,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  noted  above. 

Thomas  H.  Ryan,  whose  appointment  as  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  & 
Pacific,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  at  New  Orleans,  on  March  31, 
1886.  He  entered  railway  service  on  July  7,  1903,  as  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  general  passenger  department  of  the  New  Orleans  & 
Northeastern,  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  and  the  Vicksburg, 
Shreveport  &  Pacific.  From  December,  1905,  to  April,  1909,  he 
was  traveling  secretary  to  the  president  and  general  manager 
of  these  three  companies,  and  from  April,  1909,  to  Alaj',  1917,  he 
was  chief  clerk  in  the  purchasing  department,  which  position  he 
continued  to  fill  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment,  as  noted 
above.  He  succeeds  W.  J.  Kelliher,  resigned  to  enter  other 
business. 


E.    Baxter 


Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

J.  S.  Rice,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  at 
Belle  Plainc,  la.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  military 
affairs,  with  headquarters  at  Des  Moines,  la. 

W.  F.  Dwyer,  traveling  auditor  of  the  Arizona  Eastern  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  left  railway  service  on  May  9,  to  enter  a  training 
camp  for  the  Line  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  at  the  Presidio,  San 
I'rancisco,  Cal. 

H.  B.  Stratton,  assistant  general  advertising  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  has  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the  North- 
western University  hospital  unit,  No.  12,  which  expects  to  see 
early  service  in  France. 

R.  W.  LeBaron,  examiner  of  joint  facilities,  Chicago  Great 
Western,  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  second  lieutenant^ 
Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  is  now  on  active  duty  with 
tlie  Third  Reserve  Engineers. 

O.  L.  Eaton,  superintendent  of  the  Connellsville  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Connellsville,  Pa.,  has  been  relieved  of  his 
duties  to  become  transportation  expert  at  the  Officers'  Reserve 
training  camp,  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  representing  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 

F.  W.  Green,  assistant  to  the  first  vice-president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
called  to  service  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  on  May  8.  Mr.  Green  has 
received  a  commission  as  captain  of  engineers.  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps. 

William  A.  Garrett,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Reming- 
ton Arms  Company,  Eddystone,  Pa.,  and  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  has  been  commissioned  major  in 
the  Engineers'  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  has  been  assigned  to 
active  duty. 

F.  G.  Pettibone,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Galveston, 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Texas  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  He  is  the  only  transportation 
man  in  the  council. 

Robert  M.  Miller,  pilot  engineer  of  the  valuation  department 
of  the  Virginian  Railway,  has  left  the  service  of  that  company 
to  attend  the  engineer  officers  reserve  training  camp  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  M.  L.  Davis,  resident 
engineer,  has  reported  at  the  engineer  officers'  reserve  training 
camp  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

Jenks  B.  Jenkins,  valuation  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
has  received  a  commission  as  major  in  the  engineering  division 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Nineteen  assistant  engineers  and 
other  employees  of  the  valuation  department  of  the  railroad  have 
applied  for  commissions  in  the  engineering  branch  of  the  service 
or  have  enlisted  in  the  army  and  navy  since  the  call  for  troops 
was  made. 

W.  J.  Leahy,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  Chicago,  who  received  a  commission  as  major 
in  the  quartermaster's  department.  United  States  Armj',  some 
time  ago,  was  called  into  active  service,  with  headquarters  at  the 
federal  building,  Chicago,  on  May  15.  All  business  in  the  gen- 
eral passenger  office  of  the  Rock  Island  will  continue  to  be  con^ 
ducted  under  Mr.  Leahy's  name. 

Officers  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  have  entered  and  are  now- 
engaged  in  military  service  as  follows :  R.  H.  Woods,  personal 
secretary  to  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  vice-president,  has  gone  to. 
the  officers'  reserve  training  camp  at  McPherson,  Ga. ;  A.  L^ 
Lawton,  Jr.,  of  Lawton  &  Cunningham,  general  counsel,  is  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  First  Infantry  of  the  Georgia  National 
Guard  which  returned  from  the  Mexican  border  in  March,  .and 
R.  E.  Steiner,  of  Steiner,  Crum  &  Weil,  the  company's  chief 
counsel  in  Alabama,  served  at  the  border  as  colonel  of  the  First 
Cavalry,  Alabama  National  Guard  and  now  holds  a  commission 
as  brigadier  general  in  the  Alabama  National  Guard. 


Italian  Air  Post  on  First  Trip. — An  air  postal  service  was 
inaugurated  on  May  22,  between  Turin  and  Rome.  An  aeroplane 
left  Turin  at  11  :15  a.  m.  with  400  pounds  of  letters,  200  pounds  of 
newspapers,  and  arrived  at  Rome  at  3  :30  p.  m. 
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*  Illustrated. 


Accurate 

Grain 
Weighing 


The  weighing  of  grain  into  cars  at  the  small  country  elevators 
is  subject  to  inaccuracies  from  a  variety  of  causes.  These 
do  not  affect  the  correctness  of  freight 
charges  as  the  latter  are  usually  based 
on  the  weights  obtained  at  the  terminal 
or  board  of  trade  points,  but  the  differ- 
ences between  these  terminal  weights 
and  the  shippers'  weights  are  a  common  cause  of  claims  pre- 
sented against  the  railroad  for  alleged  shortages.  As  the 
weighings  at  the  large  receiving  elevators  are  carefully  made 
under  close  supervision,  the  responsibility  for  any  discrep- 
ancy can  usually  be  placed  on  the  originating  point,  barring 
any  actual  pilfering  or  leakage  enroute.  The  administration 
of  the  claim,  in  consequence,  implies  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  weighing  equipment  and  methods  at  the  local 
at  these  elevators  and  the  sources  of  inaccuracy  to  which 
elevators.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  this  work  will  be 
interested  in  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  weighing  grain 
the  weighing  is  subjected,  which  appears  on  another  page  of 
this  issue. 


C.    H.    Benjamin,    dean   of   the   schools    of    engineering    at 
Purdue  University,  in  analyzing,  on  another  page,  the  oc- 
yjj,  cupations    followed    and    remuneration 

y  received  by  engineering  graduates,  force- 

College  Men         fully  emphasizes  one  of  the  defects  in 

Leave  Railroads  !'^'^''''>'  organization  which  was  noted 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  April  6.  He  concludes  that  college  graduates 
give  up  their  positions  with  the  railroads  after  a  few  years 
because  of  the  small  salaries.  One  class  from  Purdue 
University  which  had  been  out  of  college  for  ten  years  was 
canvassed  and  the  average  compensation  received  by  those 
engaged  in  the  transportation  industry  was  found  to  be 
$1,763,  compared  with  a  general  average  of  $2,630.  The 
latter  figure,  of  course,  included  the  students  in  transpor- 
tation work  and  the  general  average  was  therefore  reduced 
to  that  extent.  In  another  class  the  graduates  in  the  trans- 
portation field,  after  they  had  been  out  of  college  ten  years, 
received  an  average  salary  of  $1,960,  as  compared  with  a 
general  average  of  $2,940.     It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that 


those  engaged  in  transportation  work  were  the  lowest  paid 
of  all  of  the  occupations  considered,  including  manufactur- 
ing, construction  work,  mercantile  work,  public  service,  edu- 
cational work,  and  consulting  engineering.  These  figures 
are  of  special  importance  because  Purdue  University  has 
made  a  specialty  of  railway  engineering  and  also  has  a 
wide  reputation  because  of  its  laboratories  and  their  close 
relationship  to  the  work  of  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associations. 


Curb 

Extravagant 

Station  Design 


The  American  railways  lead  the  world  in  the  efficiency  with 
which  they  handle  freight  traffic.  They  also  excel  in  the 
extravagance  of  their  passenger  serv- 
ice, facilities  being  provided  both  in 
trains  and  in  stations  far  beyond  those 
which  the  returns  from  the  traffic  jus- 
tify. The  roads  are  now  considering 
wa\s  to  curtail  passenger  train  service  to  conserve  their  reve- 
nues and  equipment  for  other  purposes.  They  may  also 
well  consider  at  this  time  the  advisability  of  curbing  many 
of  the  extravagances  of  station  design.  Even  though  a  sta- 
tion is  a  public  building  which  should  be  a  credit  to  the  city 
in  which  it  is  located,  its  primary  purpose  is  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  passenger  traffic,  and  the  return 
on  the  investment  should  come  from  the  passenger  business. 
The  roads  of  America  have  been  passing  through  a  period 
of  widespread  development  of  passenger  terminals  during 
the  last  ten  years  and  the  end  has  not  yet  arrived.  These 
projects  require  the  expenditure  of  tremendous  sums  of 
money.  In  the  development  of  the  plans  by  the  railway 
engineers  and  the  consulting  architects,  features  have  been 
added  in  many  instances  which,  while  attractive,  have 
caused  additional  expense  without  any  further  returns.  The 
managements  have  i:;een  primarily  to  blame  for  they  have 
yielded  to  the  pleas  of  the  local  communities  for  buildings 
larger  and  more  expensive  than  the  traffic  warranted.  At  the 
present  time  when  there  is  a  universal  desire  to  eliminate 
extravagant  expenditures  of  all  kinds,  attention  should  be 
directed  toward  station  design  in  common  with  other  details 
of  railway  activities  to  provide  facilities  adequate  for  the 
traffic  without  becoming  monuments  in  the  town. 
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WAR  MAY  REDUCE  RAILWAY  TRESPASSING 

IN  one  respect  the  state  of  war  we  are  now  in  may  prove 
^  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  railways.  A  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  trespassers  upon  railway  track  and  trains  may  result 
from  the  guarding  of  tracks  and  bridges  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  {)revcnting  wilful 
interference  witli  transjiortation  facilities.  As  Fairfax  Har- 
rison, chairman  of  tlie  American  Railway  As.sociation's  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  National  Defense,  has  said  in  a  warning 
statement  recently  issued:  "In  addition  to  the  ever-present 
danger  of  being  killed  by  a  train,  the  man  who  now  tres- 
passes on  railway  property  subjects  himself  to  the  peril  of 
being  shot,  should  he  fail  to  heed  the  challenge  of  the  mili- 
tary guard." 

The  trespasser,  in  great  numbers,  has  persistently  refused 
to  heed  all  sorts  of  warnings  of  "the  ever-present  danger  of 
being  killed  by  a  train."  The  latest  railway  accident  stat- 
istics are  those  covering  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September,  1916,  which  are  given  in  the  quarterly  bulletin 
recently  issued  l>y  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
They  show  that  the  number  of  all  persons  killed  in  that 
period  in  accidents  resulting  from  the  operation  of  trains  was 
2,781,  and  of  this  number  1,512,  or  54.4  per  cent,  were  tres- 
passers. 

More  than  three  times  as  many  trespassers  as  of  emplo}-ees 
on  duty  were  killed  during  the  period  under  consideration. 
When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  list  of  employees 
killed  in  accidents  resulting  from  the  operation  of  trains 
included  road  trainmen  and  switching  crews — enginemen  and 
motormen,  firemen  and  helpers,  conductors,  brakemen  and 
flagmen,  hostlers,  brakemen  acting  as  switchmen  or  helpers 
— switch-tenders,  crossing  flagmen,  gatemen,  policemen  and 
watchmen,  track-men  and  other  employees,  and  that  less  than 
one-third  as  many  men  were  killed  in  all  these  emplojTnents 
as  the  number  that  met  death  on  account  of  their  own  dis- 
regard for  their  personal  safety,  it  appears  that  railway  opera- 
tion is  not  a  specially  hazardous  industr}'  except  for  those 
who  go  on  railway  property  entirely  through  recklessness  or 
negligence. 

During  the  same  period,  two  passengers  on  passenger 
trains,  two  passengers  on  other  trains,  and  three  persons 
carried  under  contract  (this  class  comprising  postal  clarks, 
Pullman  employees,  news  boys,  baggage  and  transfer  agents, 
etc.)  were  killed,  and  57  persons  classed  as  passengers  met 
death  from  various  causes  around  trains  or  in  yards.  In 
other  words,  23  times  as  many  trespassers  were  killed  as  of 
those,  except  employees,  who  were  rightfully  on  •  or  about 
trains. 

IMore  than  5,000  trespassers  were  killed  in  train  service 
accidents  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916.  This  num- 
ber was  more  than  56  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons 
killed  in  all  classes  of  accidents  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  trains,  locomotives  and  cars  during  the  year.  The  infirm- 
ity of  local  legislation  as  a  restraining  influence  upon  tres- 
passing has  been  demonstrated.  Reciting  the  foregoing 
facts  and  the  further  statement  that  though  13  states  have 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  trespassing,  it  appears  to  be 
difficult  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  said  in  its  latest  annual  report: 

"We  believe  that  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  a  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  enacting  a 
federal  statute  prohibiting,  under  appropriate  penalty,  tres- 
])assing  on  the  trains  of  interstate  carriers  and  on  the  tracks 
of  such  carriers  at  places  where  the  carrier  by  appropriate  sign 
or  warning  gives  notice  that  trespassing  on  its  tracks  is 
prohibited." 

So  long  as  the  present  state  of  war  continues,  the  trespasser 
will  have  the  deterrent  and  the  railway  the  protection  afford- 
ed by  federal  authority  represented  sporadically  by  the  armed 
guard  at  bridges  and  strategic  points.     The  condition  may 


l)e  influential  and  the  conclusion  suggestive.  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  note  whether  the  accident  bulletin  which  may 
l:>e  issued  to  cover  the  three  months  immediately  following 
tlie  date  of  the  declaration  of  war  shows  any  apprecialjlt* 
diminution  in  the  number  of  fatalities  to  that  class  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  incidentally  jjrotected  against  themselves. 
If  it  does,  the  obvious  next  stc])  should  l)e  an  amplification 
of  the  scope  of  federal  intervention. 


THE  OWNERS  OF  THE  RAILROADS 

VY/HO  are  the  owners  of  the  250,000  miles  of  American 
railways?  The  bankers,  insurance  company  presidents, 
savings  bank  presidents,  and  investors,  who  met  in  Baltimore 
at  the  invitation  of  S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the  (Con- 
tinental Trust  Company  of  Baltimore,  last  week,  said  that 
thc)'  and  those  whom  they  represent  are  the  owners  of  the 
railroads.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  1,500,000 
people  directly  or  indirectly  vitally  interested  in  the  secur- 
ities of  the  United  States  railroads  and,  therefore,  vitally 
interested  in  the  earning  power  and  credit  of  the  railroads. 
This  estimate  is  probably  substantially  correct  and  it  is  in- 
disputable that  the  interest  of  railroad  security  holders,  is 
direct  and  vital;  and  it  is  indirect,  l)ut  almost  equally  vital, 
in  the  case  of  savings  bank  depositors  and  insurance  policy 
holders.  But  the  question  that  may  very  fairly  be  asked, 
which  cannot  be  answered  with  a  simple  "Yes"  or  "No,"  is  as 
to  whether  or  not  these  people  are  the  owners  of  the  railroads 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  ownership  when  ap- 
plied to  real  estate. 

Bankers  have  sold  securities  to  investors  for  so  man)-  years 
on  the  basis  of  the  credit  of  the  bank  or  bankers  rather  than 
on  any  first  hand  information  about  the  earning  power  of 
the  property  against  which  the  securities  are  issued;  and  life 
insurance  has  been  sold  so  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  plaus- 
ibility and  salesmanship  of  agents;  and  savings  bank  de- 
positors have  trusted  implicitly  to  the  good  judgment  of  their 
bank's  officers  in  investing  the  depositors'  funds,  that  now 
when  the  bankers  turn  to  the  investors  and  say,  "You  are 
the  owners  of  the  railroads,"  the  investors  are  rather 
startled. 

If  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Owoiers  of  Railroad  Secu- 
rities which  was  formed  at  Baltimore  last  week  is  to  really 
accomplish  the  aims  which  were  outlined  by  Mr.  Warfield, 
a  long  and  intensive  campaign  of  education  will  have  to  be' 
undertaken.  Such  a  campaign,  however,  would  be  of  im- 
measurable value  to  investors  and  of  very  great  value  to  the 
railroads. 

The  Century  Dictionary's  definition  of  ownership  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  state  of  being  an  owner;  the  right  by  which  a  thing  belongs  spe- 
cifically to  some  person  or  body;  proprietorship;  possession  as  an  owner 
or   proprietor. 

The  small  investor  in  railroad  securities  or,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  the  large  investor,  could  hardly  claim  ownership 
of  the  railroads  under  this  definition.  Up  to  a  comparatively 
few  years  ago  the  possibilities  of  getting  control  of  a  railroad 
company,  of  exploitation  and  of  making  large  profits  by  tak- 
ing large  risks,  drew  into  the  management  of  American 
railways  some  of  the  best  brains  in  the  country.  All  of  these 
incentives,  however,  have  now  largel}'  been  removed.  Ex- 
ploitation is  no  longer  the  fashion;  promoters'  profits  are  not 
a  possibility;  control  of  a  railroad  company,  and  even  when 
it  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man  who  acts  both  as 
president  and  chairman  of  a  board  of  directors  who  are  ready 
to  follow  his  lead,  means  only  that  a  man  can  act  within  very 
narrow  limitations  and  only  with  the  approval,  even  as  to 
detailed  questions  of  management,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  of  the  various  state  commissions  that 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  particular  railroad.  Such  a  posi- 
tion as  this  will  not  attract  business  genius  and  the  investors 
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in  railroad  securities  and  life  insurance  offtcers  and  savings 
bank  officers  as  the  representatives  of  policy  holders  and.  de- 
positors will  have  to  try  to  secure  men  for  the  managers  of 
the  railroads  that  will  be  big  enough  to  handle  the  tremen- 
dous task,  and  they  will  have  to  back  their  managers  up  with 
their  influence  on  public  opinion. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  present  railroad  situation  is  correct, 
the  possibilities  before  the  National  Association  of  Owners 
of  Railroad  Securities  are  great  almost  beyond  realization. 
The  first  step  will  have  to  be  the  education  of  the  great  mass 
of  investors.  If  this  movement  to  support  the  railroads  is 
only  carried  on  b}'  a  few  hundred  large  investors  and  bankers 
it  may  be  of  some  temporary  help,  but  it  will  have  missed  all 
but  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  great  work  which  it  can  do. 
In  working  out  this  first  step — the  education  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  investors,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  securities  of  rail- 
roads— the  railroad  managements  can  be  of  assistance.  The 
National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  if  it 
is  to  do  the  work  planned  for  it,  will  have  to  be  in  intimate 
touch  with  the  railroad  situation  and  with  the  credit  condition 
and  the  earning  power  of  each  individual  property.  Frank- 
ness and  willingness  to  give  full  information  even  to  appar- 
ently impertinent  or  not  very  intelligent  inciuiries  will  be  a 
long  step  toward  establishing  a  better  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  investing  public  of  railroad  problems.  In  some 
way  or  other,  there  will  have  to  be  established  that  relation- 
ship which  is  typified  by  a  heart  to  heart  talk  between  two 
people.  If  the  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities  can  bring  into  the  presence  of  the  railroads,  as  it 
were,  the  owners  of  railroad  securities,  the  railroad  manage- 
ments should  welcome  the  opportunity  and  on  their  part  meet 
it  with  plain  outspokenness. 


ST.  LOUIS  AND  THE  RAILROADS  GET 
TOGETHER 

A  CONTROVERSY  between  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
^*-  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  more  than  ten  years" 
duration  was  brought  to  a  close  on  May  19  when  T.  M. 
Pierce,  general  counsel  of  the  Terminal,  filed  formal  accept- 
ances of  ordinances  which  will  enable  the  company  materially 
to  increase  its  storage,  team  track  and  other  facilities  for 
handling  the  growing  traffic  of  the  St.  Louis  gateway. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Terminal  acquired  by  a  ninety-nine  year 
lease  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  railroad  district 
to  improve  its  facilities  for  handling  local  freight  business. 
In  order  to  develop  this  for  railroad  use  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  city  vacate  some  "paper"  streets  and  alleys.  When 
official  sanction  for  this  was  asked  opposition  was  started  by 
a  number  of  real  estate  agents  and  politicians  and  a  few 
shippers  who  insisted  that  the  railroads  owning  the  Terminal 
should  abolish  all  differentials  with  respect  to  traffic  from 
nearby  points  in  Illinois  and  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  St. 
Louis.  This  the  railroads  declined  to  do,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  unanimously  sustained  them. 
Although  the  Commission's  decision  was  rendered  some  years 
ago,  the  struggle  was  continued,  and  meanwhile  it  was  next 
to  impossible  for  the  Terminal  to  utilize  any  of  the  properties 
it  had  acquired  for  the  betterment  of  its  facilities.  All  the 
while  the  leading  business  organizations  tried  to  end  the  feud 
and  bring  the  railroad  interests  and  the  city  closer  together. 
Three  different  city  administrations  put  in  ten  busy  years 
striving  for  a  peaceful  solution,  but  it  remained  for  the  pres- 
ent administration,  headed  by  Mayor  Henry  W.  Kiel,  to  end 
the  chaotic  condition  and  bring  about  an  understanding 
which  now  seems  to  please  everybody. 

While  the  Terminal  Association's  hands  were  tied  more 
than  a  million  dollars  were  expended  for  rental  of  ground 
which  it  was  prevented  from  utilizing  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. Under  the  terms  of  the  new  ordinances  it  gets  the  use 
of  the  "paper"  streets  and  alleys  in  its  26-acre  tract,  and  in 


return  .'surrenders  certain  of  its  trackage  rights  on  the  river 
front.  In  the  future  it  will  use  these  tracks  in  common  with 
any  other  road  that  may  choose  to  use  them  on  a  wheelage 
basis.  The  city  proposes  in  time  to  establish  a  municipally- 
owned  belt  line  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  munic- 
ipal bridge  spanning  the  river  at  St.  Louis.  Under  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  this  bridge, 
while  relieving  congestion,  cannot  be  used  as  a  lever  for  re- 
ducing interstate  rates  on  any  kind  of  traffic. 

The  Terminal  Association  during  all  the  years  of  contro- 
versy went  ahead  wherever  it  could  without  obstruction  and 
kept  itself  at  all  times  in  shape  to  handle  the  growing  traffic 
with  a  minimum  of  delay.  St.  Louis  no  longer  has  a  fight 
on  its  hands  with  the  railroads,  and  development  of  its  ter- 
minal facilities  which  the  ending  of  the  fight  makes  practi- 
cable should  be  of  great  value  to  it. 


TRUTH  ABOUT  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  SHIPMENTS 

'X'HERE  recently  has  been  much  complaint  in  the  news- 
papers from  J.  P.  Griffin,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  because,  as  he  has  charged,  the  railways 
have  failed  to  carry  the  normal  amounts  of  grain  and  flour 
from  Chicago  to  eastern  destinations.  Mr.  Griffin  repeatedly 
has  attributed  the  alleged  shortcomings  of  the  railways 
in  this  particular  to  inefficiency  or  to  unfair  discrimination 
against  the  Chicago  market.  As  is  usually  the  case  when 
such  charges  are  made,  the  facts  tell  a  different  story.  The 
statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  itself  wholly  disprove  the 
charges  of  its  president.  They  show  that  both  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1916,  and  in  the  first  four  months  of  1917,  the 
eastbound  rail  shipments  of  grain  and  flour  from  Chicago 
exceeded  those  for  earlier  corresponding  periods.  The  east- 
bound  rail  shipments  in  the  last  four  calendar  years  were 
as  follows: 

Easteol-xd    Rail    Shipme.vt.s    from    Chicago 

Wheat,                        Corn,  Oats, 

bu.                              bu.  bu. 

1913 27.933,000  58,318,000  89,928,000 

1914 25,908,000  39,514,000  107,231,000 

1915 39,552,000  48,669,000  120,781,000 

1916 53,360,000  44,854,000  110,581,000 

Rye,  Barley,  Flour, 

bu.  bu.  bbls. 

1913 1,534,000  6,961,000  3,247,000 

1914 2,002.000  6,166.000  4.007,000 

1915 4.009,000  8,560,000  4,895,000 

1916 4,337,000  10.428.1)00  6,058.000 

The  eastbound  shipments  of  the  same  commodities,  ex- 
cepting barley,  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
1917  were  as  follows: 

All  Grain    Shipments   from   Chicago,    1917 

Wheat.              Corn,  Oats,  Flour, 

bu.                     bu.  bu.  bbls. 

Tanuarv    2,380,000  4,336,000  4,435,000  655,000 

February    2,502,000  3.222.000  4,968,000  431,000 

March     3,O49,O''i0  4,844.000  7,928,000  1,264,000 

Auri'      4,245,000  5,195.000  14,304,000  924,000 

12,176,000       17,597,000       31,635,000         3,274.000 

These  statistics  are  presented  mainly  as  an  illustration  of 
the  groundjessness  of  most  of  the  charges  of  mismanagement 
which  are  constantly  brought  against  the  railways  in  periods 
of  stress  such  as  the  present.  There  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  within  the  last  18  months  of  traffic  of  certain  kinds 
in  eastern  territory.  This  has  been  directly  and  indirectly 
due  to  the  development  of  the  munitions  industry.  There 
has  been  during  this  time  a  very  severe  congestion  at  the 
Atlantic  ports,  owing  to  inadequacy  of  shipping.  If  under 
these  conditions  the  railways  had  carried  a  somewhat  re- 
duced tonnage  of  grain  and  flour  eastward  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  unto- 
ward conditions,  they  have  carried,  not  less,  but  more; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  grain  crop  of  1916 
was  less  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  four  years.  Men 
who  are  put  in  positions  of  prominence  by  business  interests, 
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and  who  use  these  positions  of  prominence  to  secure  publicity 
for  their  misrepresentations  of  other  business  interests,  help 
to  create  public  opinion  and  further  governmental  action 
which  do  harm  to  all  business  interests. 


T 


RECRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  RAILWAYS 

HERE  always  has  been  more  or  less  friction  between 
groups  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States.  Officers  of 
the  eastern  lines  sometimes  have  expressed  a  poor  opinion  of 
the  managements  of  the  western  and  southern  lines;  and  the 
officers  of  the  western  and  southern  lines  have  been  nothing 
loath  to  repay  with  interest  the  left-handed  compliments  re- 
ceived. 

Recently  this  tendency  of  the  officers  of  groups  of  railways 
to  indulge  in  recriminations  against  each  other  has  increased. 
This  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  traffic  congestion  and  car 
shortage  and  their  consequences.  Throughout  the  period 
during  which  these  conditions  have  existed,  the  eastern  lines 
have  had  on  their  rails  a  much  larger  part  of  the  total  sup- 
ply of  freight  cars  than  they  own.  All  attempts  to  make  the 
number  they  own  correspond  to  the  number  in  their  posses- 
sion have  failed.  The  officers  of  many  of  the  southern  and 
western  lines  have  been  bitter  in  their  comments  on  this  fact. 
They  have  denounced  the  managers  of  the  eastern  lines  for 
everything  from  incompetency  to  highway  robbery. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  knows  "no  east,  no  west,  no 
north,  no  south"  where  railways  are  concerned.  Therefore, 
perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  us  in  the  existing  circumstances, 
to  assume  an  attitude  similar  to  that  once  taken  by  Mark 
Twain  when  heaven  and  hell  were  under  discussion.  He  did 
not  care,  he  said,  to  participate  in  the  discussion,  because  he 
had  friends  in  both  places.  But  at  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  we  venture  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  most  of  these  recriminations  between 
railways  are  baseless,  foolish  and  inopportune.  It  may  be 
thought  that  since  the  eastern  lines  have  had  most  of  the 
cars,  the  other  lines  ought  at  least  to  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  making  most  of  the  complaints.  But  we  doubt  that.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  without  significance  that  while  the  eastern 
lines  have  had  most  of  the  cars  for  some  months,  it  is  these 
same  lines  which  have  been  showing  the  largest  increases  of 
operating  expenses  and  reductions  of  net  earnings.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  western  and  southern  roads  which 
have  been  complaining  loudest  about  the  confiscation  of  their 
cars  have  been  among  the  roads  which  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  maintaining  their  net  earnings.  Having  too  many 
cars  is  usually  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  having  too  few;  and 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  available  indicating  that  in  the 
matter  of  cars  the  eastern  lines  have  had  a  distinct  super- 
fluity of  riches. 

Nor  do  we  believe  there  is  any  evidence  that  the  possession 
of  this  superfluity  of  riches  is  attributable  to  any  exceptional 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  eastern  lines  to  take  what  does 
not  belong  to  them.  We  have  been  watching  the  operation 
of  car  service  rules  for  a  long  time,  and  our  observation  sug- 
gests the  conclusion  that  under  such  conditions  as  lately  have 
existed,  the  disposition  to  steal  cars  manifests  itself  with 
about  equal  force  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  on  almost 
all  roads.  If  only  those  roads  which  have  been  without  fault 
in  this  respect  were  allowed  to  cast  stones,  the  number  of 
such  missiles  flying  about  would  be  much  smaller. 

Finally,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  failure  of 
the  eastern  lines  to  reduce  the  number  of  cars  on  their  rails 
as  fast  as  many  think  they  ought  to  is  not  necessarily  due 
to  the  incompetency  of  their  managers.  A  large  part  of  the 
presidents  and  chief  operating  officers  of  eastern  lines  re- 
ceived much  of  their  experience  and  training  on  western 
railways;  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  neither  in 
point  of  ability,  nor  of  methods,  do  they  differ  extremely 
from  their  brethren  who  have  remained  in  the  west. 


The  fact  is,  that  the  conditions  which  recently  have  stirred 
up  so  many  recriminations  between  railways  have  been  due 
to  conditions  which  no  group  of  railways  created  and  the 
results  of  which  have  been  largely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
managements  of  any  group  of  railways,  or  of  all  the  rail- 
ways. Among  these  conditions  have  been  a  great  increase 
in  traffic  as  a  whole,  a  relatively  enormous  increase  of  export 
shipments  moving  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  an  acute 
shortage  of  vessels  necessary  to  handle  this  large  export 
business. 

Who  foresaw  these  things?  Nobody  in  the  railway  busi- 
ness; nobody  outside  of  it.  The  whole  trouble  has  been  due 
largely  to  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  everybody.  Then 
why  criminate  and  recriminate?  Why  should  the  public 
abuse  the  railways?  And  especially,  why  should  the  rail- 
ways abuse  each  other?  When  officers  of  the  western  and 
southern  lines  tell  shippers  that  the  fault  is  with  the  eastern 
lines,  or  when  officers  of  one  southern  or  western  line  tell 
their  shippers  that  the  fault  is  with  other  southern  or  west- 
ern lines,  they  tell  them,  first,  what  is  not  so,  and,  second, 
what  furnishes  extremely  good  ammunition  for  those  who 
want  ammunition  to  use  against  the  managements  of  all  the 
railways  and  against  private  ownership  of  railways. 

Every  family  has  dirty  linen  to  wash;  but  no  well-con- 
ducted household  washes  its  dirty  linen  in  public  and  hangs 
it  out  to  dry  in  the  front  yard.  To  change  the  metaphor, 
every  well-conducted  family  has  its  internal  troubles  but 
every  such  family,  whatever  its  internal  troubles,  realizes 
that  while  it  should  correct  the  shortcomings  of  its  individual 
members,  it  should  not  ordinarily  advertise  them,  but  should 
present  a  united  front  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  constitute  a  family  whose  mem- 
bers, able  and  remarkable  as  they  are  in  many  ways,  have 
nevertheless  shown  a  want  of  ability  to  learn  these  simple 
lessons  of  decency  and  good  sense.  T?hey  have  been  remark- 
ably slow  to  learn  that,  as  Franklin  said  to  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  if  they  do  not  hang  to- 
gether, assuredly  they  will  hang  separately. 


NEW  BOOKS 

The  Railroad  Problem.  By  Edward  Hungerford.  265  pages,  20  illustra- 
tions, S'A  in.  by  8  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co..  Chicago.     Price  $1.50. 

JSIr.  Hungerford  calls  the  railroad  "The  Sick  Man.  of 
American  Business."  He  shows  that  the  railroad  is  sick 
because  regulation  has  prevented  it  from  being  properly 
nourished,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  largely  increased 
the  demands  made  upon  it .  He  points  out  that  the  investment 
in  railways  within  recent  years  has  increased  much  faster 
than  the  net  return  earned  by  them;  and  he  believes  that 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  deferred  maintenance  which 
must  be  made  good  out  of  future  earnings.  He  presents  a 
clear  picture  of  the  transportation  question  in  the  United 
States  in  a  popular  and  entertaining  style  which  is  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  general  reading  public.  He  shows  in  a  con- 
vincing way  the  financial  and  physical  deficiencies  of  the 
railroads,  and  to  what  a  marked  degree  the  further  expan- 
sion of  our  commerce  and  industry  is  dependent  upon  the 
intensive  and  extensive  development  of  transportation  facili- 
ties. He  discusses  at  length  the  labor  problem  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  relative  importance  and  compensation  of  organized 
and  unorganized  employees,  the  relation  of  the  railroads  to 
national  defense,  opportunities  for  the  railroads  to  improve 
their  service  and  to  develop  additional  sources  of  revenue  in 
new  fields  and  the  necessity  for  more  generous  treatment  of 
the  carriers  by  the  public  and  its  governmental  represen- 
tatives. The  widest  possible  circulation  of  the  book  would 
be  of  great  value  to  both  the  railway  companies  and  the 
public  as  a  means  of  really  enlightening  the  latter  about  the 
former. 


* 
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I         Letters  to  the  Editor  I 
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HOW  SHALL  THE  CARRIERS  PROTECT  THEIR 
JUST  INTERESTS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
VALUATION  WORK? 

Richmond,   Va. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Rah  way  Age  Gazette: 

In  the  work  of  federal  valuation,  it  has  become  manifest 
that  the  carriers  subject  to  valuation  are  facing  a  serious 
crisis  in  order  to  secure  their  rights  under  the  valuation  act. 
The  carriers  have,  in  good  faith,  entered  upon  this  work 
under  the  terms  of  the  act.  They  have  shown  their  sincere 
desire  and  purpose  to  co-operate  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  commanded  by 
the  act. 

Through  an  organization,  carefully  thought  out,  the 
carriers  have  brought  to  the  Division  of  Valuation,  in  order 
to  secure  full  co-operation,  committees  composed  of  men 
thoroughly  qualified  for  this  work,  whose  lives  have  been 
devoted  to  the  many-sided  phases  of  public  carrier  proper- 
ties. These  committees  are  representative  of  the  best  tjpes 
of  chief  executives,  legal  counsel,  engineers  and  financial 
officers  of  the  carriers.  The  public  and  recorded  utterances 
of  these  committees  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  before  its  Division  of  Valuation,  are  indis- 
putable proof  of  the  earnest,  honest,  intelligent  work  of  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  carriers.  The  positions  taken 
by  these  committees  are  sustained  by  able  and  learned, 
written  and  oral,  arguments  of  counsel.  Nowhere  in  this 
record  can  be  found  any  attempt  to  avoid  the  mandates  of 
the  act,  or  to  question  its  authority. 

But,  today,  the  carriers  know  that  the  very  integrity  of 
their  vast  interests  is  at  stake,  because  of  the  positions  taken 
by  the  Division  of  Valuation,  and  their  rights,  as  these 
seem  to  be  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  by  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  land, 
will  be  violated,  unless  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Valuation  can  be  changed,  if  not  entirely  reversed. 

In  two  notable  instances  the  Division  of  Valuation  is 
ignoring  the  explicit  terms  of  the  act. 

1.  The  act  directs  "That  the  Commission  shall,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  investigate,  ascertain,  and  report  the 
value  of  all  the  property  owned  or  used  by  ever}-  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act."  The  act  re- 
peats the  term  "owned  or  used"  when  it  states  that  which 
the  "Commission  shall  ascertain  and  report  in  detail."  The 
procedure  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  ignores  the  proper- 
ty not  "owned,"  but,  none  the  less,  "used,"  by  the  carrier 
for  its  purposes  as  a  common  carrier,  thus  eliminating 
from  consideration  a  vast  amount  of  property  devoted  by 
the  carrier  to  public  use.  The  brief  filed  by  our  committee 
of  counsel  as  to  property  "owned  or  used"  seems  unanswer- 
able. 

2.  The  act  specifically  directs  the  mode  of  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  ascertaining  the  "present  value"  of  the  lands 
"owned  or  used."  This  direction  is  ignored,  and  the  direc- 
tor has  stated  that  the  mode  of  procedure  as  to  lands  will 
be  governed  by  his  reading  of  the  opinion  of  Justice  Hughes 
in  the  Minnesota  rate  cases.  Under  his  direction  the 
"present  value"  of  carrier  lands  will  be  measured  wholly  by 
the  estimated  value  of  adjacent  and  similar  lands,  thus 
denying  to  the  carriers  values  of  large  amount  and  values 
plainly  protected  by  the  act.  The  brief  and  oral  arguments 
of  our  counsel  as  to  this  phase  of  valuation  work  are  con- 
clusive. 

The   line   of   controversy   between   the   carriers    and    the 


Division  of  Valuation  is  now  clearly  defined.      How  shall 
the  issues  be  met? 

Our  nation  is  a  complex  organism.  Its  governmental 
machiner>-  is  meant  to  express  and  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  citizen  under  just  restrictions.  The  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, both  as  to  person  and  as  to  property,  are  safe- 
guarded by  our  Constitution.  No  legislative  enactment  in 
contravention  of  the  Constitution  can  be  enforced.  The 
most  solemn  appeals  for  the  protection  of  our  Supreme 
Court  relate  to  infringements  upon  the  rights  of  the  per- 
son and  upon  rights  in  property. 

As  part  of  our  complex  machinery  we  have  this  mo- 
mentous work  of  federal  valuation,  and  under  it  we  are 
threatened  with  the  destruction  of  vast  property  rights. 
Thus  the  danger  to  the  carriers  is  a  fundamental  one,  one 
that  should  command  the  attention  of  each  person  con- 
cerned in  the  foundations  of  our  nation. 

One  weakness  in  the  position  of  the  carriers  is  the  lack 
of  information  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  to  the  great 
purport  of  this  work.  Beyond  question  this  work  of  valua- 
tion is  regarded  generally  as  relating  wholly  to  railways  and  * 
other  public  carriers.  Doubtless  to  many  this  work  is  the 
"squeezing  of  the  water"  out  of  the  securities  of  the  car- 
riers. The  people  do  not  know  that  it  is  their  owti  inter- 
ests that  are  at  bar.  They  do  not  know  that  their  interests 
are  vironal  with  ours.  "The  skin  is  closer  than  the  shirt." 
If  the  people  saw  this  work  in  its  true  relation  to  their  own 
interests,  would  they  not,  like  a  smoldering  fire,  blow  alive 
and  stand  for  justice? 

The  forces  that  control  human  action,  human  thought, 
are  not  exactly  kno^\•n.  Often  they  are  like  the  unseen 
powers  that  proclaim  themselves  in  cataclysmic  results.  But 
back  of  all  action,  all  thought,  are  forces,  seen  or  unseen. 
Mrs.  Andrews,  at  the  last  meeting  of  The  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  said:  "We  may  mold  history 
tomorrow,  if  we  can  mold  opinion  today."  Public  opinion 
is  reflected  in  every  part  of  our  governmental  machinery. 
Even  the  judgment  of  a  high  tribunal  may  be  the  echo  of 
the  will  of  the  people,  although  an  unconscious  echo.  Nor- 
man Angell,  at  the  same  meeting,  said,  speaking  of  "Public 
Opinion  in  Foreign  Policies":  "It  is  finally  public  opinion 
which  does  settle  these  matters,  anyway.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  will  it  be  an  informed  public  opinion,  or  one  that 
is   not   informed    at    all?" 

Is  public  opinion  a  more  negligible  force  in  our  valua- 
tion work  than  it  is  in  the  determination  of  other  great 
matters?  Elihu  Root  has  said:  "Law  cannot  control  na- 
tional policy."  How  shall  the  policy  of  the  representatives 
of  the  government  be  controlled  in  our  valuations?  Under- 
lying all  great  human  movements  are  two  forces;  one  the 
thought  that  is  openly  spoken,  but  that  is  often  only  the  lip- 
thought;  the  other  is  the  sub-conscious  thought  of  the  peo- 
ple that  ripens  slowly,  but  that  may  be  expressed  with  ir- 
resistible power. 

The  most  autocratic  sovereign  yields  to  the  guidance  of 
some  counsellor.  The  listening  ear  belongs  to  him  who  sits 
in  the  seat  of  the  mightiest.  Will  not  the  carriers  be  to 
blame  if  they  fail  to  tr}'  to  reach  the  conscious  thought  of 
public  opinion,  and  to  bring  into  proper  play  an  informed 
sub-conscious   thought? 

We  are  tr}'ing  our  case  on  high  lines,  but  they  are  in- 
dustrial lines.  We  demand  justice  as  to  our  values  before 
the  bar  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Should 
we  not  go,  in  some  proper  manner,  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  show,  as  we  can,  that  our  cause  is  the  cause 
of  the  people?  That  if  our  rights  are  denied  to  us,  it  is  the 
people  who  will  feel  the  wrong? 

Opposed  to  the  carriers  in  their  just  claims  are  represen- 
tatives of  public  service  commissions  of  the  states.  Their 
political  activities  are  well  kno\\Ti.  In  their  denial  of  the 
just  claims  of  the  carriers  they  claim  to  be  champions  of  the 
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rights  of  the  people.  To  leave  that  claim  unchallenged 
would  seem  to  be  a  grave  error.  These  self-styled  protec- 
tors of  the  people  may  create  in  their  own  behalf  an  unin- 
formed public  opinion,  with  a  hurtful  and  ineluctable  re- 
sult. 

Can  not  the  representatives  of  the  carriers,  should  they 
not  in  obedience  to  their  trust,  seek  the  proper  means  to  se- 
cure an  informed  public  opinion,  as  a  force  in  support  of 
justice?  There  can  be  no  higher  duty  than  the  molding 
of  public  opinion  on  the  lines  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  appeal  to  an  informed  public  opinion  so  far  sug- 
gested in  this  paper  has  been  based  on  the  self-interest  of 
the  public.  But  may  we  not  take  a  higher  position,  one 
that  over-tops  the  self-interest  of  the  people?  Here  is  a 
great  work  that  affects  vast  interests  where  rights  are  in 
jeopardy.  We  believe  we  know  that  the  jeopardy  is  real. 
Even  did  this  jeopardy  not  threaten  directly  the  rights  of 
the  whole  body  politic,  is  public  opinion  so  dead  to  truth 
and  right  that  its  ear  is  deaf  to  an  appeal  for  justice? 
Within  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  our  nation's  life  we 
have  seen  a  great  revolution  because  of  the  clash  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  the  uninformed  public  opinion  that  is  to  us 
a  real  danger.  An  informed  public  opinion,  unless  our 
democracy  is  becoming  decrepit,  is  ready  at  all  times  to 
defend  from  wrong  any  member  of  the  democracy.  And, 
so,  is  it  Utopian  to  look  for  the  unselfish  aid  of  an  informed 
public  opinion  in  our  demand  for  justice?  An  ancient 
proverb  says:  "Si  mundum  vult  decipi,  decipiatur."  (Let 
the  people  be  gulled,  if  they  so  desire.)  But  we  of  today 
believe   in   an    informed   public   opinion. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  common  carriers  are  sim- 
ply the  guardians  of  the  property  in  which  the  people,  by 
their  investments  in  the  securities  of  the  property,  have  a 
vital  interest.  These  executives  have  a  dual  obligation;  one 
to  render  to  the  public  the  proper  service,  the  other  to  pro- 
tect the  property  devoted  to  that  service.  Therefore,  when 
that  property  is  threatened  with  harm,  the  people  should 
know  fully  the  danger,  and  its  source,  so  that,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  the  people  can  then  come  to  the  aid  of  the  carriers; 
and  no  weapon  is  more  powerful  than  an  informed  public 
opinion. 

Although  it  may  seem  that  these  so-called  "tentative 
valuations"  and  "final  valuations"  are  merely  a  report  to 
Congress,  and  inoperative  except  in  certain  actions  as  set 
forth  in  the  valuation  act,  have  the  carriers  no  legal  rights 
affected  by  these  reports?  If  the  reports  fail  to  comply 
with  the  mandates  of  the  act,  and  thereby  work  an-  injury 
to  the  carriers,  have  the  carriers  no  remedy? 

Fundamental  in  the  jurisprudence  of  our  country  is  the 
historic  opinion  uttered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Mar- 
bury  vs.  Madison  (1  Cranch;  137).  In  this  case  the  Chief 
Justice  said  (page  163):  "The  very  essence  of  civil  liberty 
certainly  consists  in  the  right  of  every  individual  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  laws  when  he  receives  an  injury." 
Then  he  quotes  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries  (Volume 
III,  page  23): 

"It  is  a  general  and  indisputable  rule,  that  wh^re  there 
is  a  legal  right,  there  is  also  a  legal  remedy  by  suit,  or  action 
at  law,  whenever  that  right  is  invaded."  And  then  the  re- 
iteration by  Blackstone  in  the  same  volume  (page  109) : 

"For  it  is  a  settled  and  indisputable  principle  in  the  laws 
of  England,  that  every  right,  when  withheld,  must  have  rem- 
edy, and  every  injury  its  proper  redress."  And  let  us  re 
member  that  in  this  opinion  the  Chief  Justice  declared  that 
"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  em- 
phatically termed  a  Government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

Have,  then,  the  carriers  no  rights  under  the  act?  Has 
the  act  tied  the  hands  of  the  carriers  so  that  they  must  sit 
supinely  helpless  when  their  rights  are  confiscated?  Then, 
all  the  more  should  the  great  executive  officers  of  the  car- 
riers, the  guardians  of  the  property  of  individual  citizens. 


declare   to   the   people    the   confiscatory    procedure   now    in 
process  in  the  great  work  of  Federal  valuation. 

James  Poyntz  Nelson, 

Member,   Valuation  Committee,  Ciiesapeake  &  Ohio. 


THE  CAR  INTERCHANGE  RULES 

Houston,  Texas. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  reaching  a  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  any  given 
set  of  rules  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  become  familiar  with 
the  rules  themselves,  and  even  more  important  to  ascertain 
the  underlying  principles  which  those  who  created  the  rules 
had  in  mind  to  establish.  A  review  of  the  car  service  rules 
in  effect  up  to  April  26,  1917,  relating  to  car  interchange 
between  common  carriers  in  North  America  leads  to  the  con- 
viction that  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  in  the 
handling  of  cars,  the  basis  of  the  rules  themselves  was  that 
the  railroad  allowing  its  cars  to  pass  to  another  carrier  is 
entitled  to  a  speedy  return  of  the  identical  cars.  This  is 
so  simple  a  principle,  particularly  when  applied  to  other 
forms  of  property,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rules 
have  been  based  thereon  from  the  first  day  that  they  were 
prepared  to  cover  the  interchange  of  equipment  between 
carriers,  and,  remembering  the  inherent  reluctance  to  aban- 
don one  principle  in  order  to  espouse  another,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  all  efforts  to  change  the  principle  have  been  re- 
sisted successfully  for  some  60  years,  or  until  April  26,  1917. 

If  the  original  principle  was  good  in  the  beginning,  and 
worked  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  when  there  was  little 
interchange,  or  none  at  all,  it  is  equally  clear,  in  view  of 
present  day  conditions,  with  interchange  taking  place  at  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  cars  daily,  that  the  new  prin- 
ciple is  quite  as  good  under  the  new  conditions.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  under  the  operation  of  this  new  principle  the  car 
owner  must  now  look  more  to  car  balances  than  heretofore, 
and  less  to  the  initials  which  cars  may  chance  to  bear — ^that 
box  cars  alike  except  as  to  the  initials,  are  one  car,  that 
"A.  B.  C."  on  one  car  and  "X.  Y.  Z."  on  another  must  not 
be  permitted  to  hamper  their  usefulness  in  handling  a  na- 
tion's commerce,  and  that  both  should  be  circulated  quite  as 
freely  as  though,  instead  of  bearing  any  initials  at  all,  they 
carried  the  legend — "Circulate  me  on  the  same  principle 
as  a  national  bank-note  is  circulated." 

This  principle  recently  written  into  the  rules  also  has 
lo^'al  supporters  who  have  long  and  ardently  held  that  it  is 
sound,  whether  in  times  of  car  shortages  or  surpluses,  whether 
the  countr)'  is  at  peace  or  war.  Those  holding  such  views 
owe  much  to  the  old  school,  the  defenders  of  the  original 
principle,  many  of  whom  remained  loyal  to  the  last,  yielding 
only  because  of  their  greater  loyalty  to  the  country  itself,  and 
to  make  it  possible  to  more  nearly  meet  a  nation's  need. 

Personally  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  pronounced  relief 
immediately  upon  receiving  word  of  this  change  in  principle; 
nor  was  I  alone  in  this  feeling.  From  one  end  of  our  rail- 
road to  the  other  expressions  of  gratification  were  heard. 
One  officer  exclaimed:  "I  feel  ten  years  younger."  This 
wave  of  satisfaction,  which  must  have  touched  all  portions 
of  the  continent,  means  a  great  deal.  It  means  that  simple 
car  handling  rules  will  replace  complex  ones;  that  it  will 
hereafter  be  easy  for  the  rank  and  file  to  know  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  and  that  in  the  near  future  self-confidence 
in  car  handling  will  supplant  all  uncertainty  and  fear. 

While  this  authoritative  adoption  of  a  new  principle  marks 
an  epoch  in  car  handling,  it  should  be  considered  as  the 
])eginning  rather  than  the  culmination.  The  ice  having  been 
officially  broken,  constructive  work  will  be  undertaken  with 
zest  by  those  occupying  positions  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  practices  fair 
alike  to  all,  and  flexible  enough  to  meet  all  emergencies,  will 
not  only  be  adopted,  but  enforced.  F.  M.  Lucore. 

Assistant  General  Manager,  Southern  Pacific  Lines. 


Little  Opposition  to  the  Rate  Increase 

Cross-examination    of    the    Railroad    Witnesses   Com- 
pleted ;    the    Shippers  Open  Their    Side    of    the    Case 


CROSS-EXAMINATION  of  railroad  witnesses  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  rate 
advance  case  was  completed  on  May  25  and  the 
introduction  of  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  comparatively  few 
shippers  who  aire  protesting  against  the  proposed  increase 
was  begun  on  May  26. 

The  marked  difference  between  the  way  in  which  this 
case  is  being  handled  and  the  procedure  in  former  general 
rate  cases  was  especially  noticeable  not  only  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  commission  is  expediting  the  testiniony,  in 
order  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  schedule  it  has  laid  down  for 
completing  the  case  by  June  12,  but  in  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  opposition.  The  commission  limited  cross-exami- 
nation to  one  counsel  for  each  witness,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
many  witnesses  were  not  cross-examined  at  all,  and  many 
witnesses  on  both  sides  made  their  oral  testimony  very  brief, 
supplementing  it  by  filing  statements  and  exhibits. 

The  opposition  to  the  railroads  has  been  led  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  National  Shippers'  Conference, 
which  was  organized  at  Chicago  on  April  3,  consisting  of 
Clifford  Thome,  Luther  M.  Walter  and  Graddy  Cary,  al- 
though J.  V.  Norman,  representing  the  Southern  Hardwood 
Traffic  Association,  A.  E.  Helm,  counsel  for  the  Kansas 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  and  J.  H.  Hall,  chairman  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission,  have  also  taken 
an  active  part. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  which  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  opposition  to  former  rate  advances, 
held  a  well  attended  meeting  at  Washington  on  May  25  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  increasing  transportation  efficiency, 
but  very  few  of  its  members  attended  the  rate  hearing  which 
was  in  progress  in  the  same  hotel.  On  the  following  day 
H.  C.  Barlow,  chairman  of  the  league's  executive  commit- 
tee, testified  before  the  commission  that  shippers  generally 
are  not  opposed  to  a  temporary  rate  advance  and  was  sub- 
jected to  a  more  vigorous  cross-examination  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  shippers  who  had  formerly  participated  with  them 
in  opposing  railroad  requests  for  higher  rates  thj.n  were 
most  of  the  railroad  men  who  had  testified. 

J.  B.  Duke,  assistant  comptroller  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, who  had  presented  the  statistical  testimony  for  the 
southern  lines,  was  recalled  for  a  brief  cross-examination 
on  May  24,  and  was  followed  by  several  executives  of  south- 
em  lines  who  had  not  testified  at  the  first  hearing  but  were 
called  by  the  protestants  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  the  discussion  from  the  subject  of  in- 
creased prices  for  fuel  and  supplies  to  surpluses  and  divi- 
dends. 

L.  E.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  was 
asked  but  one  question,  whether  his  road  could  pay  its  divi- 
dend in  1917  without  a  15  per  cent  advance,  and  without 
encroaching  upon  the  surplus.     He  replied  that  it  could, 

A.  R.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
was  called  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Norman,  who  had  him  file 
in  the  record  copies  of  three  pamphlets  recently  issued  by  the 
road,  by  President  Milton  H.  Smith,  G.  E.  Evans,  vice- 
president,  and  W.  A.  Northcutt,  commerce  counsel,  severely 
criticizing  the  work  of  the  Car  Service  Commission  and 
complaining  because  Louisville  &  Nashville  cars  were  not 
returned  by  other  roads.  In  response  to  questions  by  Mr. 
Van  Norman,  Mr.  Smith  said  that  his  road  had  been  unable 
to  handle  all  the  traffic  offered  to  it,  that  its  earnings  had 
been  reduced  because  it  had  not  had  the  full  use  of  its  own 
cars,  and  that  this  condition  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  re- 


lieved if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  the  power 
over  car  distribution  conferred  by  the  bill  just  passed  by 
Congress. 

Commissioner  Clark  interrupted  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  the  increases  in  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  eamings, 
after  which  he  remarked  that  if  it  had  had  many  more  cars 
they  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  haul  the  money  it 
would  have  earned.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  surplus 
also  figured  prominently  in  the  discussion. 

C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  was 
questioned  by  Mr.  Norman,  who  asked  if  a  horizontal  ad- 
vance would  not  place  some  shippers  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  others. 

"The  rate  question  cuts  very  little  figure  today  with  the 
shipper  who  cannot  get  cars,"  replied  Mr.  Markham.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  shippers  to  let 
the  railroads  have  an  increase  in  rates  which  will  enable 
them  to  provide  enough  facilities  to  properly  serve  the  public 
and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  situation  as  exists  to- 
day. It  would  not  cost  a  tithe  as  much  to  allow  the  railroads 
to  keep  a  little  ahead  of  the  demands,  which  may  be  made 
upon  them  in  times  of  unusual  business  as  it  does  to  let 
them  fall  behind  a  little." 

"Will  a  15  per  cent  advance  enable  the  railroads  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities,  or  will  it  merely  enable  them  to 
meet  their  increased  expenses?"  asked  Commissioner  Mc- 
Chord. 

"In  our  case  it  will  do  a  little  more  than  that,"  said  Mr. 
Markham.  "We  can  live  but  we  can't  continue  to  serve  the 
people  properly  without  additional  revenues.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  can't  even  live  without  relief." 

Mr.  Markham  referred  to  a  large  increase  in  freight  loss 
and  damage  claims,  caused  in  part,  he  said,  by  the  increased 
prices  of  the  goods  shipped  and  in  part  by  the  increased  in- 
efficiency of  labor,  in  spite  of  higher  wages.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Illinois  Central  last  year  earned  7^  per  cent 
on  its  stock  and  had  a  surplus  of  $16,000,000.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham was  asked  if  that  represented  any  reason  for  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  future  and  why  he  could  not  pay  his  increased 
expenses  from  the  surplus.  Mr.  Markham  said  he  was  not 
gloomy,  but  that  the  surplus  was  not  in  cash  where  it  could 
be  drawn  on.  Commissioner  McChord  asked  most  of  the 
railroad  men  whether  they  regarded  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  supplies,  fuel,  etc.,  as  extortionate  and  whether  they  had 
made  am-  investigation  as  to  whether  they  fairly  represented 
increased  cost  of  production  or  an  undue  profit.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham replied  that  those  from  whom  the  railroads  purchased 
seemed  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  products  to  others  at 
the  same  or  higher  prices  and  that  in  his  opinion,  the  prices 
were  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  "They 
seem  barbarous  to  me,"  said  Mr.  McChord. 

Commissioner  Clements  asked  his  usual  question  whether 
the  cost  of  the  Adamson  law  could  not  be  offset  by  changes 
in  operating  methods.  Mr.  Markham  said  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral had  been  able  to  save  1.4  per  cent  in  the  switching  serv- 
ice, but  nothing  in  other  train  service  because  to  increase  the 
average  speed  of  freight  trains  from  10  to  12i/2  miles  an 
hour  would  necessitate  reducing  the  tonnage  per  train  20 
per  cent  and  it  was  impossible  to  change  the  location  of 
terminals. 

Henry  Walters,  chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  said 
that  the  increased  price  of  coal  was  not  yet  reflected  in  its 
reports  because  its  contracts  for  fuel  run  until  July  1.  He 
was  asked  why  he  could  not  pay  the  increased  expenses  from 
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tlie  suq)lus  or  call  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  to  pay  a 
higher  dividend  on  its  stock  which  is  controlled  by  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line.  He  explained  that  of  the  $35,000,000 
accumulated  surplus  only  $20,000,000  was  in  cash  and  $14,- 
000,000  of  that  has  been  appropriated.  Mr.  Walters  said 
his  road  is  better  situated  than  some  of  its  neighbors. 

T.  C.  Powell,  vice-president  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans &  Texas  Pacific  was  asked  why,  if  an  emergency 
exists,  his  road  liad  recently  declared  an  extra  dividend.  He 
replied  that  the  directors  considered  it  a  duty  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

Efforts  were  made  by  Clifford  Thorne  to  show  that  the 
various  methods  for  increasing  transportation  efficiency 
which  are  being  recoitmiended  to  the  roads  and  the  shippers 
by  the  railroad  war  board  will  increase  railroad  revenues. 
Howard  Elliott,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  five  that  is  directing  the 
co-operative  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  serve  the  government 
during  the  war,  was  recalled  to  the  stand  and  Mr.  Thorne 
placed  in  the  record  a  series  of  circulars  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee to  railroads  and  shippers  appealing  to  their  patriot- 
ism during  the  emergency  created  by  the  war  and  pointing 
out  ways  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  existing  railroad 
facilities  might  be  increased.  One  of  the  circulars  stated 
that  if  railroads,  their  employees  and  shippers  could  all 
co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  carrying  out  these  prin- 
ciples of  good  railroading,  the  result  would  be  equivalent 
to  adding  779,000  cars  to  the  capacity  of  the  railroads 
without  additional  capital  outlay.  Mr.  Thorne  tried  to 
show  that  the  adoption  of  these  recommendations  would 
result  in  great  economies  to  the  railroads  and  improve  their 
net  earnings. 

"If  these  things  could  all  be  accomplished,"  said  Mr. 
Elliott,  "and  if  the  railroads,  their  employees  and  the  ship- 
pers would  all  co-operate  to  give  them  their  maximum  effect, 
it  would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  present  facili- 
ties, but  the  circular  was  not  put  out  to  make  money  or  save 
money,  but  to  make  it  possible  to  better  serve  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  trans- 
portation greatly  exceeds  the  supply  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  increased  facilities. 

"We  have  tried  to  hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star  and  aim 
high.  If  everybody  helps  we  may  be  able  to  approximate 
the  ideal  which  we  have  set  up.  The  suggested  methods 
represent  the  things  that  every  railroad  has  been  trying  to 
do  for  years,  but  some  have  succeeded  much  better  than 
others  and  there  is  always  room  for  improvement."   • 

Further  increases  in  the  wages  of  railroad  employees  were 
disclosed  in  the  cross-examination  of  western  railroad 
executives  on  May  25.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  receiver  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  stated  that  wage  advances 
his  company  would  be  compelled  to  make  to  the  various 
classes  of  employees  would  add  several  million  dollars  to 
his  previous  estimate  of  increased  operating  costs.  It  was 
stated  for  the  Burlington  that  there  had  been  increases  in 
wages  since  the  petition  for  advanced  rates  was  made  of 
over  $3,000,000  a  year.  The  Missouri  Pacific  presented 
figures  showing  an  increase  of  $1,278,000  in  the  company's 
payroll  in  addition  to  the  increased  wages  to  trainmen,  and 
it  was  stated  that  the  shopmen  were  asking  for  an  increase 
of  nearly  $2,000,000  in  their  wages  on  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

The  western  railroads  had  previously  estimated  that  the 
Adamson  law  and  other  wage  increases  would  add  $116,- 
000,000  to  the  payroll,  but  on  the  cross  examination  it  was 
stated  that  recent  adjustments  of  pay  and  the  demands 
of  shopmen  and  other  employees  would  greatly  increase  this 
amount. 

Judge  Dickinson  was  followed  by  R.  H.  Aishton,  presi- 
dent, of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western;  W.  B.  Biddle,  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco;  B.  L.  Winchell,  traffic 
director  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  A.  L.  Conrad,  assistant 


general  auditor  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Mr. 
Winchell  was  asked  by  one  of  the  shippers'  representatives 
whether  he  knew  of  any  way  whereby  rate  relief  could  be 
given  to  the  less  prosperous  roads  without  unduly  adding 
to  the  profits  of  the  few  prosperous  companies.  Mr. 
Winchell  said  that  he  knew  of  no  way  that  this  could  be 
done. 

Mr.  Biddle  was  questioned  regarding  the  Frisco  re- 
organization expenses  and  the  increased  capital  of  the  com- 
pany under  the  reorganization  plan.  Mr.  Biddle  said  that 
while  the  securities  had  been  increased  in  amount,  stock  had 
been  substituted  for  bonds  so  that  the  fixed  charges  were 
now  smaller  than  before  the  receivership. 

The  new  Union  Pacific  ticket  office  in  New  York  was 
the  target  of  criticism  from  one  of  the  shippers'  representa- 
tives. He  said  he  had  not  seen  the  new  office,  but  he  had 
read  that  it  was  as  palatial  as  a  Fifth  avenue  drawing 
room.  He  asked  Mr.  Winchell  if  this  were  not  an  extrava- 
gance in  times  like  these.  Mr.  Winchell  said  that  only 
$6,000  had  been  expended  in  fitting  out  the  office  and  he 
did  not  think  that  this  was  an  extravagant  amount  to  spend 
on  a  ticket  office  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  country.  When 
asked  whether  the  railroads  could  not  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  abolishing  competitive  ticket  offices  in  the  large 
cities,  Mr.  Winchell  said  this  was  entirely  possible  if  some- 
body would  first  abolish  competition  between  the  railroads. 

This  completed  the  cross-examination  of  railroad  wit- 
nesses, but  before  the  shippers  began  their  presentation,  C.  W. 
Crooker,  general  counsel  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  minority 
stockholders'  protective  association,  was  allowed  a  short 
time  for  an  argument  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
for  a  rate  advance  in  order  to  enable  it  to  pay  its  guarantees 
of  dividends  and  interest  to  the  leased  lines,  ranging  from  4 
to  10  per  cent  and  requiring  over  $5,000,000  annually. 
"The  Boston  &  Maine  is  not  only  a  sick  railroad,"  Mr. 
Crooker  said,  "but  it  is  sick  with  a  peculiar  disease  and  un- 
less there  is  an  immediate  transfusion  of  income  it  will  cease 
to  exist."  He  said  it  had  been  found  impracticable  to  re- 
organize the  road  as  a  new  corporation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  the  fixed  requirements  of  the  leased  lines  and  that 
unless  the  guarantees  are  paid  there  is  a  menace  of  a  complete 
disintegration  of  the  system  because  the  various  lines  will  be 
taken  up  by  other  roads.  Commissioner  Daniels  asked  if 
he  was  prepared  to  show  that  the  leased  line  charges  were 
not  exorbitant.  Mr.  Crooker  said  they  had  been  fixed  by 
agreements  entered  into  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
public  authorities  and  that  valuations  made  by  the  road  had 
showed  the  charges  to  be  only  4.29  per  cent  on  a  fair  value. 
However,  he  based  his  argument  mainly  on  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  system  intact.  He  said  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Cummins  to.  direct  the  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  Boston  &  Maine  reorganization  had  been  intro- 
duced at  his  request  for  the  purpose  of  showing  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  "gigantic  conspiracy"  to  perpetuate  control  of 
the  road  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Shippers  Testify 

The  first  witnesses  for  the  shippers  were  representatives 
of  the  cooperage  interests,  who  said  they  would  be  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  an  advance  in  rates  at  this  time  because 
they  had  been  forced  by  competition  to  make  long-time  con- 
tracts under  which  they  would  have  to  pay  the  freight.  F.  S. 
Chariot  said  that  from  30  to  42  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of 
the  product  at  the  point  of  consumption  was  represented  by 
freight  charges,  and  that  his  company  had  contracts  for  de- 
livery in  1918  on  which  he  would  have  to  pay  the  freight. 
The  railroad  counsel  had  adopted  a  policy  of  asking  each 
shipper  about  increases  in  the  price  of  his  product.  W.  L. 
Welford,  president  of  the  Associated  Cooperage  Interests, 
said  the  average  price  in  his  line  had  increased  23  per  cent 
in  a  year  and  the  average  cost  of  production  had  increased 
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22  per  cent.  Asked  to  specify  more  particularly  as  to  prices 
of  various  grades  he  said  the  price  of  whiskey  barrel  staves 
had  been  reduced  $20  per  thousand  because  practically  no 
more  whiskey  is  being  manufactured,  and  as  a  result  he  will 
have  to  sell  his  best  product  at  the  second  grade  price  for  oil 
barrels. 

\V.  J.  Womer,  representing  the  Chicago  District  Ice  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  witnesses  representing  eastern  natural  ice 
producers,  objected  to  an  advance  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
transfer  their  business  to  the  producers  of  manufactured 
ice  that  have  no  freight  haul. 

George  J.  Kindel,  representing  the  Colorado  State  Grange, 
protested  ver\-  vigorously  against  a  horizontal  increase  in 
rates,  because  he  said  it  would  "multiply  and-  compound" 
the  disadvantages  which  Denver  is  now  subject  to  "as  the 
apex  of  high  rates  in  every  direction"'  and  he  produced  large 
charts  to  show  that  a  15  per  cent  advance  would  add  more 
to  Denver's  freight  rates  than  to  those  of  its  competitors.  He 
said  he  would  not  protest  against  a  specific  advance  in  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  because  he  recognized  that  economic 
conditions  make  higher  rates  necessar}%  and  he  suggested 
an  advance  of  one  cent  per  hundred,  which  he  said  would 
produce  5250,000,000  a  year. 

A  representative  of  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  League  of  Commission  merchants  be- 
gan an  argument  that  food  products  should  be  exempt  from 
any  rate  advance  in  order  that  it  might  reach  the  consumer 
at  the  lowest  price,  "even,"  he  said,  "if  the  railroads  should 
haul  it  gratis,"  but  he  immediately  encountered  a  peculiar 
lack  of  s>Tnpathy  in  the  atmosphere.  Commissioner  ^IcChord 
asked  whether  the  prices  of  his  product  had  been  increased. 
He  thought  they  had  to  some  extent.  Commissioner  Clark 
asked  whether  he  thought  freight  rates  had  amihing  to  do 
with  putting  the  price  of  flour  up  to  SI  7  a  barrel  and  whether 
it  would  be  any  cheaper  if  the  railroads  did  haul  it  free,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  freight  on  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
Minneapolis  to  Washington  is  about  45  cents.  The  witness 
replied  that  it  should  take  15  or  20  cents  off  the  price  per 
sack,  but  the  commissioner  remarked  that  "prices  are  much 
more  sensitive  to  freight  rates  going  up  than  coming  down." 
The  witness  also  said  that  a  great  many  canned  goods  and 
similar  products  had  been  sold  for  fall  delivery  at  a  price 
which  included  the  freight  rate.  Commissioner  Clark  asked 
why  such  contracts  were  made  in  the  face  of  a  law  which 
pro\ndes  for  changes  in  rates  and  said  that  the  commission 
could  never  change  a  rate  without  affecting  some  contract. 
W.  H.  Young,  traffic  manager  of  the  Nebraska-Iowa  Fruit 
Jobbers'  Association  filed  a  statement  to  show  that  freight 
rate*:  on  his  product  had  been  increased  in  recent  years  and 
was  asked  by  Commissioner  McChord  to  file  a  statement 
showing  the  increase  in  prices. 

N.  P.  Westcott,  representing  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Produce  Exchange,  was  asked  some  pointed  questions  regard- 
ing the  mounting  prices  of  potatoes,  but  had  an  alibi  because 
his  crop  for  this  year  has  not  yet  begun  to  move  and  the 
prices  have  not  been  settled.  He  said  some  sales  had  been 
made  at  S4  a  barrel  against  52.45  last  year,  these  prices  being 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  Commissioner  Daniels  wanted  to 
know  what  the  shipping  point  prices  were  which  amounted 
to  58.00  a  barrel  to  the  consumer. 

H.  C.  Barlow,  traffic  director  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  interjected  a  new  element  into  the  case  by  an- 
noucing  that  the  shippers  he  represented,  and  he  thought 
shippers  generally,  were  in  favor  of  a  temporary  advance  in 
rates  to  meet  the  emergency  which  the  carriers  now  face.  He 
presented  resolutions  adopted  by  the  traffic  committee  of  the 
Chicago  association  stating  that  a  situation  exists  which  ap- 
pears to  warrant  some  measure  of  relief  for  the  roads  and 
expressing  sympathy  for  the  carriers,  but  wished  to  protest 
against  any  advance  in  lake  and  rail  rates  greater  than 
enough  to  restore  the  relation  with  the  rail  rates  which  ex- 


isted last  year.  He  also  appeared  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
representing  350  firms,  corporations  and  traffic  associations, 
and  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  later  endorsed  by  a  vote  of  122  to  17  by  the  member- 
ship, that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  "to  the  end  that  such  temporary  in- 
crease in  transportation  charges  be  granted  the  carriers  as  a 
prompt  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  commission  may 
disclose  their  present  necessities  in  the  several  territories 
justify."  At  the  request  of  Commissioner  Harlan,  Mr.  Bar- 
low filed  a  li.st  of  members  of  the  league  showing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  business  of  each. 

Mr.  Thome  asked  about  the  membership  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  traffic  committee.  Mr.  Barlow 
said  eight  of  its  eleven  members  were  railroad  presidents, 
but  that  they  never  voted  on  such  questions.  The  other 
members  are  large  merchants,  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers, "so  situated  that  they  have  little  difficulty  in  passing 
the  advance  along  to  the  consumer,"  said  Mr.  Thome.  "On 
the  contrary,"  answered  Mr.  Barlow,  "in  the  business  of 
merchandising  it  is  practically  impossible  to  pass  along  a 
small  advance  in  freight  rates.  On  some  commodities  it 
can  be  done  but  a  2  cent  freight  rate  cannot  be  added  to 
the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes." 

'Sir.  Thome  insisted  that  Mr.  Barlow's  conclusion  had 
been  reached  wdthout  investigation,  because  he  said  he  did 
not  know  how  much  the  railroads  serving  Chicago  had 
earned  on  their  capital  stock  last  year.  Mr.  Barlow  said 
the  conclusion  had  been  reached  after  a  great  deal  of  study 
and  was  based  on  a  knowledge  of  conditions  which  large 
merchants  have  had  to  contend  with  and  know  that  the 
carriers  have  had  to  deal  with  them  also.  "We  appreciate 
from  our  own  experience  what  the  situation  of  the  carriers 
is  and  are  willing  to  acquiesce  without  contention  in  such 
temporary  measure  of  relief  as  the  commission  may  find 
necessary,"  he  said.  Luther  M.  Walter  asked  if  he  was  in 
favor  of  an  advance,  if  it  were  not  to  be  applied  to  improv- 
ing the  service.  Mr.  Barlow  said  that  railroad  service  had 
been  ven,'  bad  of  late  but  he  saw  no  way  by  which  the  car- 
riers could  greatly  improve  it  under  present  conditions. 

J.  S.  Brown,  transportation  manager  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  advocated  that  the  former  relation  between  lake 
and  rail  and  all-rail  rates  be  preserved. 

C.  L.  Chandler  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  filed 
with  the  commission  the  results  of  a  referendum  vote  taken 
by  the  directors  of  the  organization,  which  resulted  in  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  a  temporary  increase  in 
freight  rates.  He  said  the  membership  represented  practi- 
cally ever}'  industry  in  New  England.  The  membership 
also  voted  that  passenger  traffic  should  bear  its  proportion 
of  any  increase  in  rates  that  was  necessan,-. 

S.  C.  Child  of  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  C.  D.  Mowen  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  testified  in  op- 
position to  the  increase. 

Clifford  Thorne  took  the  stand  on  Monday,  May  28,  to 
oppose  an  advance  in  rate  on  grain,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Associations. 
He  read  into  the  record  a  long  statement  arguing  that  farm- 
ing is  not  profitable  and  that  grain  and  livestock  are  highly 
profitable  traffic  for  the  railroads  and  that  no  further  rate 
burden  should  be  imposed  upon  them.  Mr.  Thome  said 
that  any  advance  in  the  grain  rates  would  be  borne  by  the 
producers  rather  than  by  the  consumers,  because  the  price 
is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  freight  rates. 

C.  W.  Tomlinson,  secretary  of  the  American  National 
Livestock  Association  and  a  number  of  representatives  of 
the  livestock  interests,  testified  that  they  were  not  making 
money  because  of  the  increases  in  their  expenses.  One  of 
the  witnesses  admitted  that  freight  rates  were  the  only  item 
in  liis  expenses  that  had  not  increased.      W.   P.  Trickett 
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of  tlie  Minneapolis  Traffic  Association,  vigorously  opposed 
any  advance  in  rates  and  a  number  of  witnesses  testified  that 
thcv  thought  the  roads  were  entitled  to  an  advance  and  that 
they  would  not  oppose  it,  providing  existing  differential  re- 
lationships are  preserved.  Among  those  who  favored  the 
advance  were  C.  J.  Austin,  representing  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange;  C.  V.  Topping  and  W.  I.  Sterling,  rep- 
resenting the  Southwestern  Millers'  Association;  R.  D.  Sang- 
ster  of  the  Kansas  City  Commercial  Club  and  F.  W.  Max- 
well of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securi- 
ties, which  was  organized  last  week  at  Baltimore,  has  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, requesting  permission  to  present  the  views  of  the 
securitv  holders  as  to  the  needs  of  the  railroads  for  an  in- 
crease of  15  per  cent  in  freight  rates. 


ARMY  ENGINEER  OFFICERS  IN  FRANCE 

Four  officers  of  the  engineering  regiments  that  are  to  be 
sent  to  France  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  French 
railways  and  building  additional  lines  if  necessary  for  mili- 
tary purposes  arrived  in  London  on  May  23  and  have  gone 
to  France  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  investigation  and 
cable  report  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  railway  needs  of 
the  country  and  recommendations  affecting  the  organization 
of  the  railway  engineer  regiments.  The  board  consists  of 
William  Barclay  Parsons,  William  J.  Wilgus,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  W.  A.  Garrett,  former 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Great  Western,  all  majors  in 
the  reserve  corps,  and  Captain  A.  B.  Barber  of  the  regular 
army  engineer  corps. 

Comments  by  Albert  Claveille 

Albert  Claveille,  the  French  under  secretary  of  transpor- 
tation, who  now  has  charge  of  all  transportation  in  the  zone 
of  the  French  armies  up  to  the  front  as  well  as  in  the  rear, 
has  just  returned  to  Paris  from  an  inspection  of  the  rail- 
roads, canals,  and  highways  in  the  region  recently  evacuated 
by  the  Germans. 

"The  Germans  carried  off  even  the  steel  rails  and  the 
railroad  ties,"  ^I.  Claveille  is  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as 
having  said  to  the  Associated  Press  of  his  visit.  "The  road- 
beds and  ballast  remain  almost  intact.  Otherwise  the  de- 
struction in  stripping  the  railroad  lines  was  about  as  me- 
thodical and  complete  as  might  be  imagined.  All  highway 
as  well  as  railroad  bridges  were  badly  damaged  or  destroyed 
as  were  turntables,  water  tanks,  and  switch  mechanism. 
Even  articles  that  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  or  com- 
fort to  our  army  were  taken  away,  which  seems  to  indicate 
there  is  a  pressing  need  Jn  Germany  for  everything  in  the 
shape  of  metal." 

The  destruction  of  canal  locks,  M.  Claveille  said,  was 
quite  as  complete  as  the  damage  done  to  railroads.  All 
canal  boats  also  were  broken  up  and  ever}'  means  available 
was  used  for  obstructing  the  channels. 

"The  best  service  that  could  be  rendered  to  France  by  the 
regiments  of  engineers  now  being  organized  in  the  United 
States,"  said  M.  Claveille,  "would  be  to  bring  over  here 
equipment  necessary  to  repair  those  railroads,  canals,  and 
bridges.  They  should  bring  not  only  the  required  tools 
now  unobtainable  here,  but  also  laborers  familiar  with  that 
kind  of  work  and  capable  of  quick  productive  efforts.  The 
equipment  of  tools  should  be  three-fold  the  normal  supply 
for  a  regiment  of  engineers. 

"The  reopening  of  the  canals  in  that  district  is  most  im- 
portant. They  must  be  made  ready  for  traffic  immediately 
in  order  to  relieve  the  congestion  on  railway  lines  near  the 
front.  "The  American  engineers  may  be  of  immense  service 
to  us  in  this  work  as  well  as  in  rebuilding  the  railroads.  I 
want  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that  in  view  of  the  pres- 


ent situation  all  units  of  engineers  formed  in  the  United 
States  .sliould  be  autonomous  and  complete  in  order  to  be  of 
maximum  utility;  that  is,  they  should  bring  the  necessary 
hand  labor.  Only  inefficient  and  unskilled  workmen  are 
available  here  now.     Above  all  quick  workers  are  needed. 

"If  America  could  send  us  a  coal  mining  contingent  in 
addition  to  the  engineering  corps  for  railroads  and  canal 
work  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  us.  It  should  be  headed  by 
men  capable  of  directing  necessary  repairs  to  mines,  and  of 
organizing  intensified  production  and  should  comprise  coal 
miners  who  are  lacking  here  now.  The  great  advantage  in 
this  would  be  to  release  for  transportation  and  other  neces- 
sities ships  now  bringing  coal  to  France." 

The  Nine  Engineer  Regiments 
The  headquarters  and  commanding  officers  of  the  nine 
engineer  regiments  were  announced  in  last  week's  issue.  The 
assignments  of  these  regiments  were  only  given  in  part,  so 
they  are  here  repeated  in  full  as  follows :  First  (New 
York)  and  Second  (St.  Louis),  construction;  Third  (Chi- 
cago), Fourth  (Boston)  and  Fifth  (Pittsburgh),  operating; 
Sixth  (Detroit),  Seventh  (Atlanta)  and  Eighth  (San  Fran- 
cisco), construction,  and  Ninth  (Philadelphia),  mechanical. 
Officers  of  the  First  Reserve  Engineer  Regiment  (that  for 
the  New  York  district)  received  orders  Saturday  to  have 
the  entire  regiment  in  camp  at  Fort  Totten  by  the  end  of 
this  week.  The  regiment  has  raised  the  original  quota  of 
1.060  men.  but  200  more  men  are  now  being  raised  to  make 
a  reserve  unit  from  which  vacancies  can  be  filled. 

The  call  for  recruits  in  the  shop  regiment  (the  Ninth  En- 
gineer Regiment)  has  been  posted  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
in  all  shops  on  the  system.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  have 
to  raise  250  as  its  quota.  Realizing  that  numerous  mechan- 
ics in  various  communities  while  not  now  engaged  in  rail- 
road work  have  had  such  experience,  the  road  will  accept 
enlistments  of  such  men  as  a  part  of  the  railroad  unit.  Rec- 
ords of  enlistment  will  be  kept  by  the  master  mechanic  of 
each  shop,  who  will  report  daily  as  to  the  number  of  men 
under  his  jurisdiction  and  in  his  community  who  desire  to 
enter  the  service.  The  recruits  will  be  sent  to  Philadelphia 
for  examination  prior  to  joining  forces  which  are  going 
abroad. 


TRACK  MATERIAL  STATISTICS 

According  to  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  the  production  of  rails  in  Canada  during 
1916  amounted  to  81,497  tons.  As  shown  in  the  table  be- 
low there  has  been  a  steady  reduction  from  year  to  year  since 
1913  when  Canada  produced  its.  maximum  output  of 
506,709  tons  of  rails: 

rRODL'CTION    OF     RaUS     IN'     CaNADA 

Venr  1912      1913      1914      1915      1916 

Tnr.'^  423,885    506,709    382,344    209,752     81,497 

Of  the  total  for  1916,  7,591  tons  weighed  100' lb.  per  yd. 
or  over,  56,800  tons  weighed  85  lb.  but  less  than  100  lb., 
and  the  rest  weighed  less  than  85  lb.  per  yd.  The  angle 
bars,  tie  plates  and  other  rail  joints  and  fastenings  produced 
in  Canada  in  1916  amounted  to  6,479  gross  tons  as  com- 
pared with  9,406  tons  in  1915,  34,165  tons  in  1914,  and 
54.839  tons  in  1913. 

Statistics  were  also  given  for  angle  bars,  tie  plates  and 
other  rail  fastenings  produced  in  the  United  States  for  1915 
and   1916  as  shown  below: 

PRODrcTiON  OF  FINISHED  Angle  Spi-ice  Bars,  Tie  Plates.  Fish  Plates,  Etc. 
Production  of  Rati.  Joints  and  Fastenings,   1915-1916 

1915— Gross  tons  1916— Gross  tons 

Article':  , ^ r*^-- r p 

Iron  Steel         Tota!  Iron         Steel         Total 

.\nele   splice    bar= 2,937  116,271  119,658  3,090  159,612  162,702 

Tie   plate-;    43,606  239,903  283,509  60,447  264,271  324,718 

Fi-^h    platen.    88  10,748  10,836  300  22,602  22,902 

Other   rail   joints 300  56,421  56,721  1,273  90.514  91,787 

Total    ~49^931     423,793     470.724       65,110     536,999     602,100 
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The  Value  of  the  Railway  Appliance  Exhibit 

Prize    Contest    Draws  Out  Discussions  of  This  Year's 
Show    and    Suggestions    for    Possible    Improvements 


THE  prize;  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
February-  2,  for  tlie  best  papers  on  the  exhibit  of 
the  National  Railway  Appliances  Association  held 
in  Chicago  during  March  have  been  awarded  by  three 
boards  of  judges.  The  prize  winning  paper  in  the  general 
contest  covering  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  written  by  E. 
M.  Grime,  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings,  Northern 
Pacific,  Dilworth,  Minn.,  the  selection  being  made  by  W. 
B.  Storey,  vice-president,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe; 
A.  S.  Baldwin,  chief  engineer,  Illinois  Central,  and  J.  A. 
Peabody,  signal  engineer,  Chicago  &  North  ^^'estern.  In 
the  separate  contest  conducted  for  the  maintenance  of  way 
exhibits,  a  board  of  judges  composed  of  A.  S.  Baldwin, 
chief  engineer.  Illinois  Central;  C.  F.  W.  Felt,  chief  engi- 
neer, Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  W.  H.  Penfield, 
assistant  to  the  vice-president,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  maintenance  division 
to  P.  R.  Elfstrom.  assistant  engineer,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul:  T.  A.  Peabody,  signal  engineer,  Chicago  & 
North  Western:  ^^'.  M.  Vandersluis,  signal  engineer,  Illi- 
nois Central,  and  H.  K.  Lowry.  signal  engineer,  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &:  Pacific  awarded  ihe  first  prize  in  the  signal- 
ing division  to  H.  F.  Mock,  signal  supervisor,  Chicago  &: 
North  Western.  Green  Bay,  Wis.  The  prize  winning  paper 
in  the  general  contest  is  published  below  in  full  with  more 
or  less  complete  abstracts  of  some  of  the  other  nine  papers 
which  were  entered.  In  addition  to  these  papers  one  was 
submitted  by  Charles  E.  Parks,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Magazine.  Chicago,  which  was  eliminated 
from  consideration  for  the  prizes  by  the  judges  on  the  ground 
that  the  author  is  not  strictly  a  railway  employee.  In  view 
of  the  value  of  the  paper,  however,  it  is  published  in  part 
below. 

FIRST  PRIZE— THE  BEST  EXHIBIT  EVER  HELD 

By  E.  M.  Grime, 

Supervisor     of     Bridges     and     Buildings.     Xorthern     Pacific. 
Dilworth,    Minn. 

The  exhibit  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Asso- 
ciation held  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  this  year,  as  usual, 
during  the  meeting  of  the  American  Railwav   Engineerinir 


Association  was  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  instructive 
and  interesting  of  any  of  the  expositions  which  have  been 
held  since  the  Association  was  formed.  The  floor  space 
covered  was  not  quite  as  large  as  on  some  previous  oc- 
casions, but  this  was  amply  compensated  for  by  the  un- 
usually compact  and  well  arranged  display  booths  where 
each  exhibitor  made  excellent  use  of  the  space  allotted  to 
him.  This  year  the  main  entrance  was  through  the  annex 
at  the  south  end  of  the  building  and  the  exit  at  the  old 
main  entrance.  This  arrangement  helped  to  keep  the  people 
moving  in  the  same  general  direction  and  saved  consider- 
able  confusion. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  received  by  a  visitor  was 
the  large  number  of  safet}-  devices  exhibited  this  year 
both  for  the  maintenance  of  way  and  the  signal  depart- 
ments. This  is  evidently  a  result  of  the  "safety  first"' 
propaganda  which  has  become  such  an  important  feature 
in  every  railway  man's  duties.  Among  such  devices  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned: 

Several  makes  of  motor  inspection  cars,  comparatively 
light  in  weight,  some  of  all-steel  construction,  with  the 
deck  placed  practically  in  the  plane  of  the  axles;  a  light- 
weight portable  derailing  frog  to  which  a  metal  blue  flag 
is  attached:  a  set  of  rerailing  frogs  very  similar  to  the 
design  in  common  use  except  that  by  means  of  a  clamp 
engaging  the  frog,  passing  under  the  rail  and  held  to  the 
rail  by  a  wedge  plate,  the  frog  cannot  slip  or  turn  and 
no  spiking  whatever  is  necessan' ;  a  combination  switch 
stand  target  and  switch  lamp  in  which  the  target  consists 
of  a  circular  disk  surrounding  each  of  the  lenses,  espe- 
cially desirable  in  switch  yards  where  clearance  is  limited: 
and  a  switch  locking  machine  which  can  be  applied  to 
both  switches  of  a  cross-over  and  by  which  one  operation 
of  the  lever  will  unlock,  throw  and  relock  both  switches 
insuring  safe  handling  of  a  crossover  movement  especially 
when   connected    up    with    switch    indicators. 

Under  safety  devices  should  also  he  mentioned  the  ex- 
liibit  showing  a  full  size  locomotive  boiler  head  with  the 
working  parts  of  an  automatic  train  control  system  which 
has  been  in  successful  use  on  one  railroad  for  some  time 
and  by  which  the  position  of  the  signal  controls  the  engi- 
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neer's  air  valve;  also  the  .'System  of  train  operation  and 
control  used  particular!)-  I)}-  electric  railways,  by  which  the 
movement  of  every  train  on  the  division  is  represented  on 
a  diagram  in  front  of  the  train  dispatcher  enabling  him 
to  locate  a  train  at  any  moment,  tiash  a  signal  to  the 
motorman  in  the  cab,  give  a  meet  order,  etc. 

The  exhibit  of  motor  cars  was  the  most  extensive  yet 
seen  in  this  line  and  much  interest  was  taken  by  the  visitors 
in  these  displays.  Practically  every  type  was  represented, 
from  the  light  weight  inspector's  car  to  the  official  inspec- 
tion car  with  canopy  top  and  large  seating  capacity.  A 
car  of  special  interest  was  one  with  an  all-steel  frame, 
double  chain,  friction  disk  reversible  drive,  burning  kero- 
sene and  large  enough  to  carry  10  or  12  men  and  tools, 
or  a  pile  of  bridge  .timber,  and  yet  weighing  but  1,200  lb. 
and  with  the  engine  so  placed  that  the  car  can  readily  be 
removed  from  the  track  when  necessary.  There  were  also 
exhibited  two  typical  designs  of  electrically  operated  rub- 
ber tired  freight  house  or  baggage  platform  trucks. 

The  various  models  of  low  type  switch  stands  were  as 
usual  very  attractive  to  track  men.  One  company  ex- 
hibited a  high  tower  target  to  be  used  with  the  ordinary 
low  type  stand  and  another  model  of  interest  was  the  low 
type  latch  stand  with  which  the  switch  can  be  run  through 
without  damage  to  the  stand.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  special  crank  pin  strong  enough  for  all  ordi- 
nary usage,  but  which  breaks  before  the  stand  is  damaged. 
As  these  pins  can  be  quickly  replaced,  this  stand  should 
effect  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  yard  switches. 
An  innovation  shown  in  switch  targets  was  an  enameled 
two-piece  target.  Being  enameled  they  do  not  soon  de- 
teriorate from  exposure  to  the  elements  and  can  readily 
be  restored  in  color  by  washing  with  soap  and  water. 

All  standard  makes  of  rail  joints  were  well  represented 
and  in  addition  a  recent  design  of  joint  which  consists 
of  but  two  parts,  wedge  locked  together  and  combining  the 
functions  of  a  rail  chair,  rail  brace,  tie-plate  and  anti- 
creeper  without  the  use  of  bolts.  The  cost  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  angle  bars  and  tie  plates  which  it 
displaces  and  it  appears  to  be  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion and  test.  Further  illustrating  the  reconstruction 
period  in  the  matter  of  track  fastenings  due  to  constantly 
increasing  wheel  loads  and  speeds,  is  the  variety  of  anti- 
creepers  shown.  In  addition  to  those  which  have  been  on 
the ,  market  for  several  years  is  shown  a  malleable  iron 
one-piece  anchor  which  is  driven  into  place  with  a  light 
hammer.  This  anchor  cannot  drop  off  the  rail  tind  is 
readily  readjusted  in  about  the  same  manner  as  when  first 
applied.  Another  anchor  consists  of  a  heavy  tie  plate 
with  a  set  screw  on  one  side  which  grips  the  rail.  A  third 
type  which  is  comparatively  new  has  the  same  wedge  action 
on  the  base  of  the  rail  as  the  others,  but  is  held  in  place 
by  an  extension  against  the  web  of  the  rail  fastened  by 
means  of  a  cotter  pin  and  a  hole  drilled  through  the  rail. 

The  new  tools  which  appeal  to  track  men  are  a  clamp 
to  fit  over  the  main  rail  with  a  simple  lever  arrangement 
by  which  a  switchpoint  can  be  straightened;  also  a  simple 
wedge  arrangement  which  can  be  caught  under  the  base 
of  a  rail,  providing  a  secure  fulcrum  against  which  a  bar 
can  be  placed  when  respacing  ties.  Other  labor-saving 
devices  for  track  men  on  exhibit  as  usual  were  the  rail- 
laying  machine  operated  by  three  men  and  the  pneumatic 
tie  tamper  and  drilling  machine.  Bridge  men  were  par- 
ticularly interested  in  a  pole  or  pile  pulling  jack  of  15 
tons  capacity  which  can  be  conveniently  operated  at  an 
angle  when  suitable  footing  is  obtainable.  Another  device 
interesting  to  maintenance  men  is  a  flexible  roller  bearing 
which  it  is  claimed  can  be  applied  to  hand  car  or  motor 
car  bearings  and  will  reduce  the  friction  by  SO  per  cent 
and  make  a  saving  of  30  per  cent  in  the  fuel  consumption 
of  motor  cars. 


Among  special  track  appliances  should  be  mentioned 
the  .so-called  continuous  railway  crossing  consisting  of  tri- 
angular manganese  plates  controlled  by  levers  from  the 
tower  in  such  manner  as  to  be  shifted  to  position  on  either 
track  as  required  so  as  to  close  the  otherwise  open  throat 
at  the  rail  crossings.  One  of  these  crossings  has  been 
in  successful  use  for  three  years  with  consequent  material 
reduction  in  maintenance  cost. 

Of  special  interest  to  water  service  men  were  the  full 
size  models  of  water  columns.  Four  manufacturers  were 
represented  in  this  line  and  it  was  noticed  that  each  has 
now  adopted  the  telescopic  type  of  long  range  drop  spout 
as  originated  by  Johnson  or  Fenner.  Sectional  working 
models  of  the  valves  were  shown  including  such  important 
features  as  rapid  drainage  to  preclude  freezing,  easy  opera- 
tion, large  and  quick  opening,  and  balancing  by  water 
pressure  to  prevent  water  hammer  in  the  pipe  lines.  An 
innovation  in  the  line  of  small  steam  valves  is  a  type 
where  the  valve  head  and  also  the  seat  has  a  number  of 
thin  brass  disks  which  are  to  be  removed  one  at  a  time 
as  they  become  worn  or  new  disks  added  when  necessary, 
thus  insuring  a  tight  valve  without  regrinding  or  replacing. 

Bridge  and  signal  men  were  interested  in  a  new  type 
of  electrically  operated  type  of  crossing  gate.  Each 
operating  gate  head  contains  a  small  electric  motor  to  con- 
trol the  operation  and  one  operator  can  thus  handle  with 
ease  gates  at  several  street  crossings  at  a  distance  from  the 
tower.  This  would  seem  to  be  especially  desirable  for 
northern  latitudes  where  there  is  trouble  by  reason  of 
frost  collecting  in  the  air  pipes  of  the  pneumatic  type  of 
gate. 

In  the  line  of  concrete  should  be  mentioned  several 
exhibits  of  the  work  done  with  the  cement  gun,  a  portable 
steel  form  for  the  erection  of  concrete  water  tanks  and  a  con- 
crete fence  post  machine.  A  full  size  reinforced  concrete 
smoke  jack  weighing  only  5,000  lb.  attracted  much  interest 
and  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  cast  iron  jack,  now  such 
an  expense  for  maintenance,  being  replaced  by  concrete 
which  should  be  proof  against  engine  house  gases.  A 
miniature  reinforced  concrete  trestle  illustrated  the  typical 
design  now  becoming  standard  on  a  number  of  railways. 
A  full  size  concrete  battery  well  was  shown  as  well  as  a 
portable  reinforced  concrete  waiting  station. 

Several  manufacturers  showed  some  excellent  designs  of 
both  portable  and  fixed  freight  house  scales  of  the  dial 
pattern  and  it  seems  that  this  type  will  soon  come  into 
universal  use  on  account  of  being  much  more  accurate  and 
quicker   in   operation  than  the  plain   beam   pattern. 

In  the  construction  line  should  be  mentioned  the  large 
size  model  of  a  building  showing  an  improved  method  of 
glass  construction  for  partitions,  skylights,  cellar  covers, 
water-proofing  compounds,  asbestos  products  of  all  kinds 
and  a  full  size  asbestos  smoke  jack;  a  full  size  section  model 
of  a  permanent  method  of  laying  underground  steam 
mains  in  insulated  reinforced  concrete  conduits,  providing 
for  expansion  by  the  usual  methods,  but  in  addition  roller 
bearings  at  intervals  so  the  pipe  can  freely  move  or  be 
turned  or  even  replaced  without  disturbing  the  conduit; 
and  the  interesting  exhibit  of  the  lumber  companies 
handling  Southern  pine  and  Louisiana  red  cypress. 

The  value  of  proper  selection  of  timber  for  various  uses 
was  shown  by  large  size  samples  and  the  exhibit  of  treated 
timber  and  the  results  obtained  was  ven'  instructive.  Ex- 
amples were  shown  of  practically  sound  cypress  ties  which 
had  been  in  track  30  years  and  numerous  other  uses  of 
cypress  were  shown  by  samples  and  photographs.  Creo- 
soted  wood  block  floors  were  shown  by  several  manufac- 
turers. This  type  of  floor  with  concrete  base  seems 
destined  to  become  standard  for  warehouses,  manufacturing 
buildings  and  railway  shops. 

Manufacturers    of    engineering    instruments     and     office 
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supplies  exhibited  a  complete  line.  Draftsmen  were  in- 
terested in  a  new  type  of  lettering  pen  which  has  an  ink 
reservoir  similar  to  a  fountain  pen  and  which  should  be  a 
time  saver.  Surveyors  were  shown  an  improved  type  of 
transit  having  stadia   circle  and   U-shaped   standards. 

One  of  the  latest  designs  in  nut  locks  was  represented 
by  a  roller  locking  nut.  This  has  been  in  use  two  years 
and  several  railways  are  conducting  experiments  with  it. 

The  signal  and  electrical  supply  companies  occupied 
probably  25  per  cent  of  the  total  exhibit  space  and  the 
various  designs  of  full  size  working  equipment,  such  as 
electrical  and  mechanical  signals  with  their  operating 
mechanisms,  storage  batteries,  relays,  annunciators, 
switches,  time  units,  switch  boards,  circuit  controllers, 
oscillators,  insulated  wire,  etc.,  were  the  center  of  interest 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  22,000  visitors  who  came  to 
the  exposition.  No  less  than  20  full  size  models  of  wig- 
wag, illuminated  and  bell  crossing  signals  were  shown, 
most  of  them  being  in  continuous  operation  to  facilitate 
inspection  of  the  working  parts.  One  of  the  newest  t}'pes 
of  the  wig-wag  signal  is  that  with  the  large  red  disk  which 
is  made  as  effective  by  night  as  by  day,  by  means  of  red 
signal  lenses  illuminated  by  -Mazda  lamps.  Making  40 
or  more  oscillations  per  minute  through  an  arc  of  three  or 
four  feet  this  signal  can  hardly  be  overlooked  by  the  most 
careless  automobilist  in  time  to  avoid  danger. 

On  the  whole  this  exposition  was  most  satisfactory  and 
was  attended  by  a  greater  number  of  visitors  than  ever 
before.  While  the  general  arrangement  was  good,  it  would 
make  some  improvement  and  help  the  man  who  has  but 
a  very  limited  time  to  spend  at  the  show  if  all  the  exhibits 
of  a  certain  class  could  be  grouped  in  the  same  location, 
for  ready  examination  and  comparison.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  many  manufacturers  could  add  to  the  value 
of  their  displays  by  exhibiting  t\'pes  of  equipment  or  ma- 
terial removed  from  actual  service  together  with  a  complete 
record  of  performance. 

IMPRESSIONS  GAINED  ON  A  FIRST  VISIT 

By  Bessie  W.  Nichols, 
Office  of  General  Storekeeper,  Illinois  Central,  Burnside,  111. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  wanted  to  attend  the  exhibition 
of  railway  appliances  held  annually  at  the  Coliseum  dur- 
ing the  March  Convention  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association.  The  opportunity'  came  for  me  to  go 
this  year.  The  first  view  of  the  interior  impressed  me 
tremendously.  Row  after  row  of  tastily  decorated  booths, 
glaring  red  and  green  signal  li3:hts,  and  the  attractive  ar- 
rangement of  exhibits,  completed  a  wonderful  display.  It 
was  hard  to  apply  one's  self  to  any  one  exhibit  in  that 
immense  panorama,  but  finally  with  an  effort,  I  commenced 
examining  the  different  booths  in  turn. 

After  walking  up  and  down  the  many  aisles  and  looking 
at  exhibit  after  exhibit,  it  was  an  agreeable  change  to  ac- 
cept the  hospitality  of  a  good-natured  exhibitor  and  sink 
gratefully  into  his  arm  chair  to  rest  and  watch  the  spec- 
tators pass  by.  There  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  non-railroad 
visitors,  gazing  blankly  at  some  of  the  devices,  evidently 
wondering  what  such  things  could  be  used  for.  Deeply 
tanned  trackmen  passed  hurriedly  by  the  pumps,  stand 
pipes,  water  tanks  and  signals,  to  hover  around  the  rail 
anchors,  motor  cars,  etc.  Office  men,  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  many  devices  which  had  before  meant 
little  but  a  name  to  them,  mingled  with  young  engineers, 
more  familiar  perhaps  with  the  theor\'  than  the  practical 
uses  of  many  of  the  devices  shown. 

Sitting  there.  I  thought  over  what  I  had  seen  in  the 
hours  spent  walking  about  the  building,  and  decided  the 
benefits  to  myself  were  three-fold:  First — I  had  seen  many 
ingenious  devices  of  great  practical  value;  second — I  had 
I       seen   some  of  the   common,   every-day   articles   of   railroad 


life  under  conditions  which  gave  them  a  new  sense  of  value 
in  my  eyes,  and  third — I  had  gleaned  many  practical 
points  of  interest  and  service  from  the  exhibitors'  repre- 
sentatives. In  some  cases  I  had  gained  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  material  with  whose  use  I  had  thought 
myself  fairly  familiar. 

Then  I  began  to  ponder  over  the  gigantic  scope  of  the 
exhibition,  and  what  its  future  would  be.  At  first  thought 
it  was  difficult  indeed  to  imagine  anything  much  more 
complete  than  the  present  show,  and  after  much  study  I 
could  think  of  only  one  suggestion  which  might  tend  to 
add  to  future  exhibitions  of  railway  appliances. 

Many  of  the  rank  and  file  coming  from  outlying  dis- 
tricts hesitate  to  aproach  the  smart  appearing  men  in  charge 
of  the  various  exhibits  and  ask  questions  which  might  ex- 
pose ignorance  or  provoke  amusement.  If  each  exhibitor 
would  set  up  at  the  rear  or  at  one  side  of  his  booth  a 
small,  neatly  framed  announcement  describing  his  exhibit, 
his  goods  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
all  could  readily  understand  the  nature  of  the  device  often 
without  it  being  necessary  to  ask  a  single  question. 

THE  VIEWS  OF  A  REGULAR  ATTENDANT 

By  A.  M.  Clough, 

Supervisor  New  York  Central,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure  to  attend  each 
of  the  nine  exhibitions  that  have  been  held  in  the  Coliseum 
and  Armory  at  Chicago  by  the  National  Railway  Appli- 
ance Association  and  I  can  say  without  any  hesitation  that  I 
have  returned  from  all  of  them  a  wiser  and  better  (railroad) 
man;  wiser  because  at  each  exhibition  there  is  something 
new  or  something  old  greatly  improved  which  we  need 
daily  in  our  particular  business;  better  by  coming  in  con- 
tact, talking  to  and  comparing  notes  with,  not  only  the 
manufacturing  exhibitor,  and  salesman,  but  with  the  men 
of  my  own  profession,  practical  railroad  men  whom  it 
brings  together.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  exhibition 
would  fall  far  short  of  what  it  now  accomplishes  were  it 
not  for  this  last  feature.  Men  who  are  using  certain  de- 
vices tell  others  of  their  virtues,  bring  them  to  the  booth 
where  their  super-excellent  article  is  and  tell  them  what 
it  will  do,  how  it  will  wear,  or  what  saving  in  labor  or 
expense  it  will  accomplish.  I  could  mention  scores  of  in- 
stances where  I  have  done  this  and  where  the  same  has 
been  done  to  me. 

HOW  A  RAILROAD  MAN  MAY  UTILIZE  THE  SHOW 

By  Chas.  E.  Parks, 

Assistant   Editor,   Santa    Fe-  Magazine,    Chicago. 

In  order  to  promote  the  mutual  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  sellers  of  railway  material  and  others  engaged 
in  railway  construction  and  maintenance  work,  and  to  es- 
tablish cordial  and  profitable  relations  l:>etAveen  such 
manufacturers  and  representatives  of  steam  and  electric 
roads,  the  exhibit  given  each  year  by  the  National  Railwav 
Appliances  Association  in  the  Chicago  Coliseum  serves  an 
excellent  purpose. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  average  railroad  man,  the 
exhibit  is  largely  educational.  It  permits  him  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  latest  developments  in  devices  and  material 
used  in  his  work,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  other  devices  used 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  road  with  which 
he  is  not  familiar,  and  which  perhaps  he  would  have  no 
other  chance  to  become  acquainted  with.  To  the  exhibitor, 
an  opportunit}'  is  given  to  display  his  products  and  main- 
tain friendly  intercourse  with  his  associates.  By  co-operat- 
ing with  railroad  men  interested,  much  time  and  expense 
can  be  saved  by  this  annual  exhibit. 

The  exhibits  individually  can  be  classified  into  three  gen- 
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eral  1.,'roui).-.  >iL;iKiling.  maintenance  of  way  and  miscella- 
neous exhil)its.  The  signaling  exhibits  as  a  rule  occupied 
tlie  north  end  of  tiie  building,  while  the  maintenance  of 
way  and  miscellaneous  booths  occupied  the  south  end  and 
the  annex. 

-\s  a  class  the  signaling  exhibits  were  the  most  complete. 
Practically  every  form  of  signaling  device,  from  the  lowl}- 
crossing  sign  to  the  most  complicated  block  system  was 
shown. 

The  maintenance  of  way  exhibits  were  more  diversified 
than  those  relating  to  signaling,  largely  because  of  the 
character  of  the  work  covered.  In  reality  these  exhibits 
covered  maintenance  of  way,  I)ridges  and  buildings,  and 
were  of  equal  interest  to  the  contractor,  the  bridge  engineer 
and  the  trackman. 

One  of  the  most  effective  demonstrations  of  a  labor  saving 
device  was  the  pneumatic  tie-tamping  machine.  Both  rock 
and  cinder  ballast  was  tamped  on  a  standard  gage  rail- 
road laid  down  in  the  booth;  afterwards  a  laborer  per- 
formed the  same  work.  The  contrast  was  a  lesson  in 
itself.  Another  exhibitor  manufacturing  bearings  demon- 
strated to  the  visitor  the  value  of  his  product  by  the  simple 
process  of  pulling  a  string  attached  to  miniature  cars. 
The  lifting  power  of  jacks  was  demonstrated  by  mechanical 
means,  as  was  also  the  operation  of  valves.  Other 
demonstrations  showed  the  actual  use  of  the  cement  gun, 
the  lifting  power  of  pulleys,  the  principle  of  the  fire  ex- 
tinguisher, the  indestructibility  of  building  material  by  fire, 
the  merits  of  oil  and  gasoline  engines  as  shown  by  the 
evenness  of  the  water  flow,  the  pulling  power  of  traction 
engines,  and  the  accuracy  of  scales.  Besides  these  public 
demonstrations  the  exhibitor  was  always  ready  to  bring 
out  the  fine  points  of  his  device  to  those  interested. 

In  some  instances  it  was  impossible  to  set  up  the  device 
in  the  Coliseum  because  of  lack  of  space.  In  such  cases 
models  were  used  which  fully  answered  the  purpose. 
Among  the  models  which  attracted  considerable  interest  were 
concrete  conduits,  bridges  and  buildings  of  various  kinds; 
^\•ater  tanks  showing  the  actual  operation  of  pumping  water; 
dredging  and  spreading  machines ;  miniature  stations  and 
grounds,  so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  exhibitor;   and  lighting  systems. 

Some  exhibitors  devoted  their  entire  space  to  track 
specialties,  such  as  rail  benders,  tie  plates,  tie  spacers,  rail 
joints,  bolts,  derails,  and  car  replacers.  Track  tools  of 
every  description  were  shown,  and  the  supply  \vas  so  di- 
versified that  man}'  experienced  trackmen  confessed  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  many  of  them. 

The  largest  steel  and  iron  manufacturers  in  the  world 
have  display  space  at  the  exhibit  every  year.  Rail  of  every 
form  and  quality  are  shown,  as  well  as  frogs,  switches, 
angle  bars,  and  joints.  The  merits  of  the  different  types 
and  make  of  rail  are  comprehensively  put  forth  and  the 
samples  showing  wear  and  breaks  are  of  interest  to  every 
trackman. 

Building  material  of  all  kinds  were  on  exhibition,  in- 
cluding lumber,  roofing,  partitions,  paving  material,  paints 
and  varnishes.  Some  paint  manufacturers  had  specimens 
of  their  product  on  display  in  various  stages  of  its  manu- 
facture, from  the  ore  itself  to  the  finished  product.  The 
effect  on  heated  surfaces  of  heat,  cold,  expansion,  age,  etc., 
made  an  interesting  demonstration. 

One  lumber  manufacturer  had  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
his  products.  Another  exhibit  that  aroused  much  interest 
was  on  the  methods  of  preserving  timber  against  decay. 
Dozens  of  samples  of  the  effects  of  corrosion  and  deca>' 
were  shown,  side  by  side  with  samples  of  lumber  which 
had  been  in  use  for  years  and  which  showed  very  little 
signs  of  decay  because  of  previous  treatment. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  of  varied  nature,  but 
they  were  all   in   some  way  connected   ^\•ith   the   successful 


o[)cration  of  a  railroad.  Included  in  this  group  were  the 
railway  publications,  train  control  systems,  flags,  motor 
cars,  flood  lighting  systems,  fire  extinguishers,  and  ware- 
house scales.  No  railroadman  could  leave  the  Coliseum 
without  finding  sometliing  of  special  interest  to  him.  While 
locomotives,  cars,  shop  equipment,  etc.,  are  shown  in  a 
separate  exhibit  each  year,  it  is  the  opinion  among  railroad 
men  that  if  these  exhibits  w-ere  combined  and  a  building 
like  the  Chicago  Municipal  Pier  secured  for  the  display, 
the  resultant  show  would  be  something  which  every  rail- 
road man,  from  office  boy  to  i)resident,  would  be  anxious 
to  attend.  It  would  be  the  annual  event  in  the  transpor- 
tation world. 

The  fact  that  many  railroad  officers  and  employees  who 
have  no  direct  interest  in  the  exhibits  shown  each  year 
attend  these  exhibits  is  indicative  of  what  the  attendance 
might  be  under  the  above  circumstances.  For  instance, 
the  railroad  clerical  force — officers  of  the  auditing  depart- 
ment, chief  clerks,  and  the  large  number  of  clerks  in  the 
general  offices,  division  offices,  and  station  agents  and  their 
employees — constitutes  a  large  percentage  of  the  visitors. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  one  calculating  machine, 
there  was  nothing  of  direct  interest  to  this  highly  intelli- 
gent class  of  railway  workers.  A  booth  devoted  to  office 
devices,  filing  systems  and  methods  would  have  received 
much  attention  from  these  men. 

However,  no  class  of  railroad  employees  can  fail  to 
benefit  by  a  visit  to  the  exhibit,  especially  office  men. 
While  they  are  quite  familiar  with  the  names  and  uses 
of  most  of  the  appliances  shown,  very  few  understand  or 
have  seen  them  in  actual  use.  The  annual  exhibit  offers 
this  opportunity,  and  no  office  man  who  expects  to  rise 
above  a  mere  mediocre  should  overlook  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  exhibit  if  he  can  possibly  do  so.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  employees  in  other  departments  of  the  service. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  OTHER  CONTRIBUTORS 

Albert  H.  Woerner,  assistant  division  engineer,  Balti- 
more &:  Ohio,  Connellsville,  Pa.,  analyzes  the  exhibits  as 
follows:  "I  would  divide  them  into  three  classes;  one, 
those  that  fill  the  bill  in  all  respects,  two,  those  that  partly 
fill  the  bill,  and  three,  those  that  fill  the  space.  In  the 
first  class,  I  would  include  exhibits  that  have  good  com- 
petent men  who  can  explain  their  products  in  detail  and 
which  have,  when  practical,  some  method  of  demonstrating 
the  products.  Under  the  second  classification,  I  would 
include  those  exhibits  that  usually  have  highly  polished 
models,  and  a  man  in  the  booth  who  offers  various  kinds 
of  literature  regarding  the  merits,  of  the  products.  I 
would  also  include  in  this  class  those  manufacturers  who 
place  a  salesman  or  office  man  in  the  booth  instead  of  a 
well-informed  engineer  who  can  explain  the  details  and 
theory  of  the  appliances.  Under  the  third  classification, 
I  would  designate  those  concerns  which  occupy  considerable 
space  and  have  very  little  to  show.  I  believe  that  with 
a  little  effort  many  of  the  exhibits  in  the  second  class 
could  be  put  in  the  first,  and  some  new  concerns  could  use 
the  space  vacated  by  reductions  in  the  space  occupied  by 
those  in  the  third  class." 

A  grouping  of  the  materials  and  devices  exhibited  ac- 
cording to  their  uses  is  suggested  by  S.  R.  Truesdell,  as- 
sistant engineer,  Michigan  Central,  Jackson,  Mich.  He 
says.  "The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  would 
be  a  help  to  one  looking  for  special  devices  of  any  kind 
wlio  hasn't  the  time  to  go  through  the  whole  appliance 
show  to  find  them.  For  instance,  all  motor  and  hand  cars 
might  he  put  on  one  aisle;  frogs,  crossings,  derails,  and 
special  work  on  another,  etc.  If  there  are  some  exhibits 
which  could  not  be  classified  in  this  way  one  aisle  could 
l)e  used  for  miscellaneous  exhibits.  With  such  an  ar- 
rangement  and   a  good   diagram  on  the  back  of  flie  door 
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pass  or  in  the  official  list,  labeled  according  to  the  sections 
of  the  exhibit,  it  would  be  a  much  easier  problem  for  one 
to  see  what  he  wants  to,  and  compare  it  with  similar  ma- 
terial or  devices  without  fear  of  missing  any." 

The  following  suggestion  for  visitors  to  the  exhibit  is 
contained  in  the  paper  written  by  P.  R.  Elfstrom,  assistant 
engineer,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Chicago:  "The 
average  railway  employee,  comes  to  the  the  'railway  show,' 
as  he  calls  it,  with  the  expectation  of  being  entertained. 
He  is  not  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  get  the  full  benefit 
from  the  exhibition.  A  certain  amount  of  brain  work  and 
investigation  is  necessary  to  perceive  the  developments  in 
the  appliances  from  one  year  to  another,  and  unless  these 
developments  are  made  more  readily  discernible  he  will 
after  two  or  three  years'  attendance  stay  away  entirely 
under  the  excuse  that  'the  exhibitions  are  the  same  every 
year.'  As  a  suggestion  for  a  partial  remedy  for  this  state 
of  affairs,  it  is  proposed  that  each  exhibitor  post  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  a  large  placard  calling  attention  to 
developments  in  his  product  within  the  past  year  or  two. 
If  no  recent  developments  have  been  made,  the  exhibitor 
could  show  the  unusual  features  distinguishing  his  product 
from  all  others.  This  would  make  it  easier  for  the  average 
attendant  to  inform  himself  regarding  the  progress  in  rail- 
way appliances  from  year  to  year,  and  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  exhibit." 


CONSERVATION  OF  RAILWAY  RESOURCES* 

The  records  of  the  past  winter  have  strongly  emphasized 
the  limitations  of  our  steam  railroads  and  their  lack  of 
adequate  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  to  take  care  of 
abnormal  traffic  conditions.  Part  of  the  failure  of  our 
transportation  facilities  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  restrictions 
placed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  growing  demands  of  organized  labor  on  the 
other.  .  The  result  has  been  seriously  to  impair  the  earning 
capacity  of  railroads  and  render  this  form  of  security  less 
attractive  to  the  investor. 

Admitting  the  necessity  for  improved  railroad  conditions 
and  also  looking  forward  to  a  more  favorable  attitude  by  the 
government  which  will  attract  to  this  form  of  investment  the 
enormous  new  capital  that  must  be  expended  during  the  next 
few  years,  there  remains  the  all  important  question  as  to  how 
the  needed  additional  facilities  can  be  secured  for  the  least 
increase  in  capital  charge. 

Conserving  our  resources  is  the  work  of  the  immediate 
future  and  not  the  least  of  these  resources  is  the  vast  amount 
of  new  capital  which  has  been  brought  to  our  shores  during 
the  past  two  years.  If  a  considerable  portion  of  this  money 
which  is  likely  to  be  used  in  rehabilitating  our  railroads  is 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  more  steam  locomotives,  cars  and 
additional  tracks,  the  railroads  of  the  future  will  still  be 
operated  as  steam  roads  and  the  increased  capacity  may  have 
been  purchased  at  an  almost  prohibitive  cost. 

During  the  past  decade  of  constantly  increasing  com- 
modity prices  the  one  conspicuous  exception  is  the  cost  of 
electricity.  Improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  turbines,  the 
establishment  of  large  power  houses  with  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  burning  coal  and  the  economical  development  of 
water  powers  in  advantageous  locations  have  all  contributed 
to  more  than  offset  the  increasing  cost  of  manufactured 
products  due  to  greater  expenses  for  material  and  labor. 
Electricity  to-day  is  cheaper,  more  reliable  and  is  available 
over  much  wider  areas  than  ever  before. 

The  operation  of  the  heaviest  freight  and  passenger  trains 
by  electric  locomotives  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  records 
of  reliability,  low  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  flexibility  of 
this  new  type  of  power  have  been  amply  demonstrated.    Not 
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only  can  present  steam  service  be  easily  duplicated  as  regards 
the  weight  and  speed  of  trains  hauled,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  the  electric  locomotive  is  free  from  many  of 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  train  operation  by  the  steam 
locomotives.  In  this  country  with  its  ample  supply  of  power 
available  from  coal  or  water,  the  cost  of  electricity  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  and  there  have  been  remarkaljle  develop- 
ments in  transmission  network  fed  from  several  sources.  The 
use  of  60-cycle  current  for  three-phase  transmission  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  for  a  number  of  years  due  to  its  adapt- 
ability for  supplying  either  railway  or  lighting  and  indus- 
trial loads. 

In  even  this  land  of  apparently  unlimited  supply  of  coal 
the  tremendous  waste  of  fuel  inherent  in  steam  engine  opera- 
tion cannot  much  longer  go  unchallenged.  It  is  food  for 
serious  thought  to  know  that  one-third  the  coal  now  con- 
sumed on  a  steam  engine  will  move  the  same  tormage  by 
electric  locomotives  if  burned  in  a  large  modern  power  house 
suitably  located  in  regard  to  condensing  facilities.  Local 
conditions  may  also  be  such  as  to  permit  of  the  advantageous 
combination  of  ample  condensing  water  available  at  the 
mines,  thus  eliminating  any  charge  for  coal  haulage  and 
permitting  the  use  of  a  low  and  cheap  grade  of  fuel  having 
onl}-  a  local  short  haul  market.  Aside  from  the  low  power 
rate  which  is  made  possible  by  such  favorable  local  condi- 
tions, there  is  the  universal  benefit  to  the  railroad  of  relief 
from  the  necessity  of  hauling  its  own  company  coal  which 
on  mountain  grade  divisions  may  readily  reach  8  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  ton  miles  hauled  behind  the  engine  as  repre- 
sented in  coal  and  carriers. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  consider  the  tender  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  steam  engine  that  it  is  not  until  the 
coming  of  a  type  of  motive  power  like  the  electric  locomotive 
that  it  is  realized  just  how  great  a  part  of  the  operating  ex- 
pense is  incurred  in  hauling  this  non-revenue  company  ton- 
nage. 

It  is  conservatively  stated  that  the  substitution  of  the  elec- 
tric locomotive  for  the  steam  engine  will  result  in  doubling 
the  daily  tonnage  capacity  of  a  mountain  grade  division  with 
no  addition  to  the  previous  track  facilities,  and  will  in  addi- 
tion release  a  large  amount  of  rolling  stock  by  reason  of  the 
considerable  reduction  in  running  time  effected.  Under 
favorable  local  conditions,  therefore,  electrification  may 
provide  the  needed  improvements  on  certain  railroad  divi- 
sions with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  new  capital  than  would 
be  required  to  purchase  the  same  results  by  adding  more 
steam  locomotives  and  tracks. 

America  is  indeed  fortunate  in  being  provided  liberally 
with  vast  resources.  Imagine  the  predicament  of  having  no 
coal  deposits  within  our  borders  and  being  dependent  upon 
outside  sources  for  such  a  vital  necessity.  But  that  is  just 
the  case  with  Italy,  and  the  world  war  has  most  convincingly 
brought  home  to  her  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  proper 
provision  for  power  under  her  own  control.  Fortunately, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water  power  available  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  after  the  war  Italy  will  attempt  to  make 
itself  independent  of  foreign  fuel  supply,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  developing  to  the  fullest  extent  its  own  natural  advantages 
of  hydraulic  power. 

In  this  country  with  its  ample  supply  of  power  available 
from  coal  or  water  the  fact  of  the  decreasing  cost  of  elec- 
tricity is  becoming  fully  appreciated  as  exemplified  by  thr, 
constant  development  of  huge  transmission  systems  fed  from 
a  number  of  available  power  sites.  The  use  of  a  frequency 
of  60  cycles  is  becoming  more  and  more  universal  and  m 
a  few  years  bids  fair  to  become  the  standard  frequency  for 
generating  and  transmitting'  power  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  a  few  restricted  localities  where  25  cycles  is  strongiv 
intrenched.  In  many  instances  considerable  advantage  to 
the  railroad  company  may  reeult  frcm  the  purchase  of  power 
from  an  outside  company  rather  than  to  assume  the  burden 
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of  tirst  cost  and  the  operation  of  a  separate  power  house 
devoted  solely  to  supplying  the  railroad  load.  The  eco- 
nomical generation  and  distribution  of  electricity  is  a  highly 
specialized  business  in  itself  and  when  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  and  supplying  a  diversified  load  makes  possible  great 
reliability  and  low  price  for  p>ower.  Whether  power  is  pur- 
chased outside  or  produced  in  a  railroad  power  house,  it  is 
entirely  proper,  however,  to  view  the  possible  electrification 
of  steam  roads  from  the  standpoint  of  power  generation  and 
distribution  at  high  voltage  three-phase  60  cycles,  and  a  type 
of  locomotive  should  be  adopted  that  will  best  meet  the  severe 
requirements  of  diversified  haulage  and  also  permit  of 
economical  distribution  and  conversion  of  power  derived 
from  a  60-cycle  source. 

The  matter  of  cheap  reliable  power  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  railway  electrification  from  both  an  economic  and  operat- 
ing standpoint.  The  general  adoption  of  60-cycle  distribu- 
tion in  this  country  makes  it  possible  to  interconnect  adjoin- 
ing transmission  systems,  thus  opening  up  wide  possibilities 
in  providing  cheap  .power  for  railway  purposes  already  ex- 
tending, in  some  instances,  over  several  divisions.  As  such 
large  consolidated  transmission  networks  are  usually  fed  from 
a  number  of  power  houses,  there  is  also  offered  a  promise  of 
reliable  service  hardly  possible  to  equal  with  a  railway  power 
plant  except  by  the  expenditure  of  a  prohibitive  capital  in- 
vestment. Electric  power  development  and  railway  electrifi- 
cation, therefore,  appear  to  be  most  closely  related  and  full 
appreciation  of  this  fact  may  do  much  to  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  economic  and  operating  advantages  of 
heavy  electric  traction. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  MARCH' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
that  occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  March,  1917: 

Collisions 

Kind  of  Kind  of 

Date        Road                                 Place                Accident  Train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

6.     Penn Norristown.             xc  F.   &  F.  3  6 

23.     Lehigh  Valley  Yale.                         re  P.  &  F.  3  0 

Derailments 

Cause  of  Kind  of 

Date         Road                                   Place             Derailment  Train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

1.     N.  O.  &  X.  E Laurel.                   unx  P.  1  3 

8.     Penn York  Furnace.       slide  P.  0  1 

11.     Southern    Chattanooga.         flood  P.  0  3 

IS.     So.  Pacific Ft.  Hancock,  Tex P.  .2 

21.  N.  Y.  Central Waterloo.              b.  wheel  F.  &  P.  1  17 

22.  Penn Brilhart.                  d.  car  P.  0  2 

27.     Louisville  &  N Beattyville.            ace.  obst.       F.  0  1 

29.  Chicago  &  Alton Ocoya.  b.  journal       F.  2         1 

30.  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L Cleves.  O.  b.  rail  P.  0         2 

31.  St.  Louis  S.  W Pine.  P.  0         6 

In  the  collision  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near 
Norristown,  Pa.,  on  the  6th  a  freight  train  moving  east- 
ward from  a  yard  track  across  the  eastbound  and  westbound 
main  tracks  was  run  into  by  a  westward  freight  train  on  the 
crossover.  Three  trainmen  were  killed  and  six  were  in- 
jured. The  westward  train  had  run  past  a  distant  and 
a  home  signal  set  against  it. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Yale,  N.  Y.,  on  the  23rd, 
were  an  eastbound  passenger  train  and  a  preceding  freight, 
the  passenger  rurming  into  the  rear  of  the  freight.  One 
conductor,  one  flagman,  and  one  fireman  were  killed.  The 
cause  of  the  collision  was  failure  to  observe  automatic  block 
signals.     The  passenger  train  had  run  past  a  distant  and 

1  Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  List: 

re.    Rear    collision be,    Butting    collision xc.    Other    collisions b. 

Broken d,  Defective unf,  Unforeseen  obstruction unx.  Unex- 
plained  derail,    Open    derailing    switch ms.    Misplaced    switch ace. 

obst..   Accidental   obstruction ^malice.   Malicious  obstruction   of   track,   etc. 

boiler,  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire,  Cars  burned  while  run- 
ning  P.  or  Pass.,  Passen.ger  train F.  or  Ft.,  Freight  train  (includ- 
ing empty  engines,   work  trains,   etc.) Asterisk,   Wreck  wholly  or   partly 

destroyed  by  nie— Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


a  home  signal  set  against  it.  The  flagman  of  the  freight 
failed  to  place  torpedoes. 

The  train  derailed  near  Laurel,  Miss.,  on  the  1st  was 
southbound  passenger  No.  1 ;  the  engine  and  first  two  cars 
were  overturned  and  fell  into  a  creek.  The  engineman  was 
drowned  and  3  employees  were  slightly  injured.  The  cause 
of  the  derailment  was  not  determined. 

The  train  derailed  at  York  Furnace,  Pa.,  on  the  8th,  was 
a  southbound  passenger.  The  engine  was  overturned  and 
the  engineman  was  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment 
was  a  landslide. 

The  train  derailed  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  the  11th 
was  passenger  No.  6.  The  engine  and  the  first  two  cars 
ran  off  the  track  and  fell  down  a  bank,  because  of  the 
weakening  of  the  roadbed  by  a  flood.  Three  persons  were 
slightly   injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Fort  Hancock,  Tex.,  on  the  15th 
was  westbound  passenger  No.  9.  The  engine  and  first  two 
cars  were  wrecked  and  the  engine  fell  through  a  bridge. 
The  engineman  and  fireman  were  killed. 

The  trains  involved  in  the  accident  on  the  New  York 
Central  near  Waterloo,  Ind.,  on  the  21st,  were  an  eastbound 
freight  and  a  westbound  passenger,  No.  19.  A  car  in  the 
freight  train  was  derailed  by  the  breaking  of  a  wheel,  and, 
with  twelve  others,  was  wrecked.  One  of  the  cars  fouled 
the  westbound  track  and  the  engine  and  first  four  cars  of 
the  passenger  train  were,  in  consequence,  thrown  off  the 
track.  The  fireman  of  the  passenger  train  was  killed  and 
two  trainmen  and  15  passengers  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Brilhart,  Pa.,  on  the  22nd,  was 
a  westbound  passenger.  All  of  the  cars  went  off  the  track 
and  one  refrigerator  car  was  wrecked.  Two  passengers 
were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  excessive 
side  bearing  clearance  on  the  refrigerator  car. 

The  train  derailed  near  Beattyville,  Ky.,  on  the  27th  was 
a  through  freight.  One  trainman  was  injured.  The  de- 
railment was  due  to  a  large  boulder  which  fell  on  the  track 
in  a  cut. 

The  train  derailed  at  Ocoya,  111.,  on  the  29th  was  an 
eastbound  freight.  Five  cars  were  thrown  off  the  track 
and  one  of  them,  fouling  the  westbound  track,  caused  the 
derailment  of  a  train  on  that  track,  the  engine  of  which 
was  overturned.  The  fireman  and  the  conductor  were 
killed  and  the  engineman  was  injured.  The  cause  of  the 
first  derailment  was  a  broken  journal. 

The  train  derailed  at  Cleves,  Ohio,  on  the  30th  was  the 
northbound  Royal  Palm  flyer.  The  engine  and  three  cars 
were  ditched.  The  cars  were  of  steel.  Two  employees  were 
injured.     The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  at  Pine,  Tex.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  was  southbound  passenger  No.  1.  The  engine  and 
first  two  cars  were  overturned,  and  four  trainmen  and 
two   mail   clerks    were    injured. 


French  Railways  Behind  the  Front. — Mr.  G.  H. 
Perris,  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  gives  a  vivid  glimpse  in  a 
despatch  from  the  French  front,  of  the  part  played  by  "roads 
and  railways''  in  the  present  war.  Among  other  things,  he 
says:  "The  region  is  one  of  large  farmlands  and  small  old- 
fashioned  towns  far  from  the  main  currents  of  the  national 
life,  and  ill  provided  with  railways.  New  roads  and  rail- 
ways— especially  the  narrow-gage  lines  called  'tortillard 
— have,  of  course,  been  built.  Every  railhead  is  a  crowded, 
humming  centre  of  activity  which  radiates  out  into  a  hun- 
dred streams  of  traffic,  and  every  separate  stream  represents 
an  incalculable  mass  of  unceasing  labor  and  endurance.  It 
is  in  this  immediate  rear  of  the  front  that  one  best  realizes 
the  essential  part  railroads  play  in  the  organization  of 
war,  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  the  connected 
influence  of  a  good  morale  on  the  solution  of  the  transport 
problem." 
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To  Increase  Transportation  Efficiency 

Shippers  Appoint  Co-Operative  Committees.     Howard 
Elliott  Tells  of  Work  Being  Done  by  Railroad  Board 


A  CENTRAL  committee  with  23  regional  committees 
of  shippers  to  co-operate  with  the  railways  and  the 
government  in  promoting  the  greatest  possible  effi- 
ciency in  transportation  during  the  war  were  organized  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  and  nearly  150  members 
of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  representing  about 
80  cities,  held  at  Washington  on  May  25. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  suggestion  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association  Special 
Committee  on  National  Defense,  which  recently  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  demurrage  committee  of  the  league  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  transportation  problems.  The  idea 
of  committees  representing  the  league  was  suggested  and  it 
was  arranged  to  hold  another  representative  meeting  of  the 
shippers  to  discuss  the  matter  more  in  detail.  At  the  meeting 
last  F'riday  Howard  Elliott,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  and  a  member  of  the  railway  executive  committee, 
outlined  in  detail  the  work  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  the  railway  war  board  and  urged  the  cooperation  of  the 
shippers.  After  a  general  discussion  the  league  took  action 
by  adopting  the  following  resolutions: 

"In  view  of  the  present  national  crisis,  the  National  In- 
dustrial Traffic  League,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
earnest  and  efficient  co-operation  with  the  Council  of  Nation- 
al Defense,  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  and  any  other  lawfully 
authorized  body,  hereby  authorizes  and  directs  the  president 
to  appoint  the  following  central  and  regional  committees  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  be  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  each  such  committee. 

"First:  A  central  committee  comprised  of  seven  members 
of  the  League  who  shall  have  general  supervision  and  control 
of  this  movement. 

"Second:  Regional  committees  at  the  23  points  at  which 
the  railroads  have  appointed  special  committees,  and  at  such 
other  points  as  may  be  necessary.  The  duties  of  these  region- 
al committees  shall  be: 

"a.  To  co-operate  with  the  local  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation committees  in  adjusting  strictly  local  transportation 
affairs ; 

"b.  To  report  any  local  adjustment  brought  about  by  pro- 
vision 'a'  to  the  Central  Committee; 

"c.  To  report  their  recommendations  on  all  other  matters 
to  the  Central  Committee  for  consideration  and  action." 
Work  of  the  Railroad  War  Board 
Mr.  Elliott  said  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding, 
or  lack  of  understanding,  about  the  work  of  the  railroad 
committee,  and  he  explained  in  detail  its  organization,  in 
response  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  introduced  by  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, that  the  railroads  be  requested  to  organize  them- 
selves to  secure  the  greatest  expedition  in  the  movement  of 
freight.  He  said  that  the  resolution  creating  the  committee 
and  authorizing  it  to  direct  the  operation  of  the  railways 
during  the  war  has  been  subscribed  to  by  substantially  all 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States  and  in  most  cases  approved 
by  the  boards  of  directors.  The  W' ashington  organization  of 
the  committee  now  comprises  16  experienced  railway  officers, 
69  general  employees  and  18  inspectors. 

The  machinery  of  the  various  committees  and  sub-com- 
mittees, that  have  already  been  described  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  is  being  rapidly  co-ordinated  so  that  little 
lost  motion  is  had  after  six  weeks  of  work.    The  committee 


has  had  numerous  interviews  with  the  French  and  English 
commissions  and  with  H.  C.  Hoover,  the  food  administrator, 
to  try  to  get  a  better  method  of  co-ordinating  the  movement  of 
food  products,  and  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made.  Mr. 
Elliott  continued: 

One  of  the  important  steps  taken  has  been  to  create  local 
committees  at  23  different  points  throughout  the  United 
States  to  help,  and  report  to,  and  work  with,  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service.  These  committees  are  at  New  York  in  the 
East,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis 
in  the  Middle  West,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  in  the 
South,  Atlanta  and  Birmingham  in  the  Middle  South  and 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle  on  the  Coast,  and  in  other  cities. 
The  chairman  in  each  case  is  an  operating  officer  with  head- 
quarters at  the  city,  and  the  lines  in  the  city  are  all  repre- 
sented on  the  committee.  The  work  is  done  by  the  various 
railroad  officers  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duty,  and  they  do 
not  become  directly  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  although  in  one  or  two  cases  the  work  has 
been  of  sufficient  magnitude  at  a  given  terminal  to  warrant 
the  employment  of  a  special  man  to  do  nothing  but  try  and 
help  out  at  that  point.  In  that  case  he  is  paid  by  the  ter- 
minal lines. 

The  railroads  have  gone  into  this  whole-heartedly,  and,  I 
think,  unselfishly;  the  estimated  cost  for  a  year  of  the  work 
that  I  have  outlined,  which  will  be  paid  by  the  American 
Railway  Association,  not  counting  the  payment  by  the  rail- 
roads direct  to  their  officers  and  employees,  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500,000 — quite  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  effort  to  get  the  maximum  work  out  of  the  present 
American  railway  systems. 

Our  relations  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  are  very 
close.  We  hope  to  have  the  closest  kind  of  co-operation  with 
that  council  and  with  the  Advisory  Commission.  We  are 
designated,  I  believe,  in  their  chart,  as  a  co-operative  com- 
mittee, and  through  Mr.  Willard  we  work  very  closely  with 
them. 

We  also  work  very  closely  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  Commissioner  Edgar  E.  Clark  sits  with  us 
often.  Of  course  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  so  during  the 
rate  hearing,  but  his  experience  and  advice  have  been  of 
great  value  to  the  main  committee  in  the  work  that  it  is 
trying  to  do. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  committee  and  of  those  that  we 
represent  to  try  to  make  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
of  the  highest  service  to  the  country  at  a  time  which  is  really 
more  serious  and  critical  than  perhaps  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  realize.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  forget,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  forget,  that  we  must  be 
■faithful  to  the  trust  that  has  been  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
owners,  directors  and  officers  of  the  250,000  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  United  States,  of  the  approximately  million  and 
a  half  security  holders,  and  approximately  two  million  em- 
ployees, representing  perhaps,  with  those  dependent  upon 
them,  nearly  one-sixth  of  our  population. 

W^e  have  been  given  very  large  pxjwers  by  the  railroads, 
which  we  are  trying  to  exercise  with  judgment  and  discretion. 

We  have  done  a  number  of  things.  One  of  them  was  to 
issue  what  we  call  our  efficiency  circular,  in  which  we  point 
out  certain  well  understood  things  about  the  use  of  equipment, 
such  things  as  nearly  all  railroad  managers  are  trying  to  do 
all  the  time,  but  which  at  this  critical  time  are  more  important 
than  ever  before.  In  making  these  suggestions  it  was  our 
aim  to  stimulate  the  most  earnest  activity  on  the  part  of 
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every  one  on  the  railroad  payroll  to  do  the  best  he  could,  and 
to  get,  so  far  as  jH)ssil)le  through  such  a  circular,  the  friend- 
ly co-operation  of  just  such  men  as  you  and  the  interests 
that  you  represent.  Then  we  make  a  report  once  a  week  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  I  have  here  a  report,  the 
first  of  them,  which  was  made  on  May  IS,  which  sums  up 
the  more  important  things  that  we  talked  about  and  tried  to 
dispose  of,  a  report  to  Mr.  W'illard  for  the  general  infoiTna- 
tion  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  for  the  council  itself.  The 
report  takes  up  three  page?  and  covers  IS  topics,  from  among 
the  ver\-  large  number  that  we  considerecl.  but  which  18 
wo  thought  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a  state- 
ment of. 

The  committee  has  been  practically  in  continuous  session 
since  April  23.  We  generally  go  home  on  Saturdays,  and 
sometimes  for  Mondays  to  tr\'  to  look  after  such  railroad 
business  as  we  have. 

We  have  made  an  investigation  into  the  general  situation 
of  the  country  with  respect  to  coal  supplies.  This  is  one 
of  tlie  most  serious  things  confronting  the  countr\%  especially 
in  those  regions  far  distant  from  the  mines.  The  matter  is 
receiving  ver}-  constant  attention  by  our  committee,  by  the 
Car  Ser\'ice  Commission,  by  the  Committee  on  Coal  Produc- 
tion, and  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  iron  ore.  This  must  be  attended 
to  so  that  the  necessary  amount  of  ore  and  steel  can  be  made 
for  the  use  of  the  government  and  for  manufacturers  who 
are  making  things  for  the  government. 

Then  we  have  amended  our  car  service  rules,  and  liberal- 
ized them  somewhat,  in  the  belief,  which  is  supported  some- 
what by  the  results  during  the  first  few  weeks,  that  we  would 
get  a  better  general  distribution  of  cars,  and  a  more  general 
use  of  them. 

At  the  request  of  the  national  council  we  organized  a  com- 
mittee of  live  experienced  railroad  men  who  sailed  from  Van- 
couver, I  think,  on  May  14,  for  Russia,  to  do  w^hat  they 
could  in  co-operation  with  the  Russian  authorities  to  help  the 
situation  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  Those  gentlemen 
are  due  over  there,  I  think,  on  the  28th  or  29th. 

We  have  also  taken  the  position  and  conveyed  it  to  the 
group  of  chairmen  of  these  different  departments  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  railroad  energy  in  every  possible 
way,  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  the  effort  to  try  to  stimu- 
late large  movements  of  people,  thus  taking  locomotives,  per- 
haps, out  of  freight  service,  and  using  fuel  and  man  power 
that  could  be  better  used  for  moving  fuel,  food  and  materials. 
No  order  was  given,  but  it  is  merely  a  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  at  the  present  time. 

One  very  important  thing  which  the  committee  initiated 
and  that  is  now  being  perfected,  and  is  working  in  part,  was 
the  pooling  of  coal  at  Lake  ports  in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
and  expedition  of  movement.  There  must  be  moved  from 
lower  Lake  ports  to  the  upper  Lake  ports  probably  150,000 
tons  of  coal  a  day  from  now  until  the  close  of  navigation,  to 
give  the  Northwest  the  supply  it  would  like,  and  the  same 
boats  must  bring  back  the  necessary  ore  for  the  needs  of  the 
countr}'. 

Another  important  item  that  we  took  up  at  the  request  of 
the  council,  and  somewhat  at  the  request  of  the  representa- 
tives of  France,  was  to  trv'  to  organize  in  some  way  so-called 
regiments  of  men  who  would  go  to  France  and  help  rehabili- 
tate their  railways  and  their  motive  power  and  rolling  stock, 
and  in  that  way  help  them  to  go  on  with  the  terrible  struggle 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  also  to  obtain  for  the  rail- 
ways certain  rails  and  other  materials  which  they  need. 
That  work  is  going  on  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made.  Four  men  have  already  gone  to  France,  and  upon 
arrival  there  will  make  a  cable  report  as  to  what  they  think 
the  immediate  necessities  are  so  that  we  can  work  on  the  mat- 
ter on  this  side.  Some  of  these  regiments  have  already  been 
raised  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  of  them  will  be  completed 


before  long  and  we  hope  that  the\'  will  move-  to  the  other  side 
in  a  few  weeks. 

This  committee,  through  its  sub-committee,  the  Car  Service 
Commission,  has  dealt  with  a  very  large  nunibei  of  requests 
for  immediate  movement  of  this  commodity  or  that  commo- 
dity to  try  to  ])revent  the  shutting  down  of  a  public  utility 
plant  or  of  some  manufacturing  plant. 

We  have  also  perfected,  in  connection  with  the  proper 
officers  of  the  Army,  a  complete  scheme  of  co-operation  for 
the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  of  even'  description. 
That  has  been  quite  a  large  piece  of  work.  The  clerical  and 
paper  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  committees  on 
freight  tariffs  and  passenger  tariffs.  We  have  had  several 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  with  representatives  of  Mr.  Balfour's  party  about 
the  movement  of  food  supplies,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
result  has  been  satisfacton'  to  those  gentlemen,  and  that  the 
various  food  supplies  have  been  moving  from  inland  points 
to  the  coast. 

We  have  had  meetings  with  a  great  many  committees  to 
discuss  the  general  situation  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
We  had  a  most  interesting  meeting  with  commissions  of  the 
various  states;  we  have  had  a  very  frank  talk  with  them  and 
they  with  us,  about  the  great  need  of  co-operation  with  this 
committee,  and  of  avoiding  conflict  between  state  and  nation- 
al authority. 

We  have  also  been  called  upon  by  representatives  of  the 
House  committees  and  Senate  committees  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  we  have  been  called  upon  two  or  three 
times  to  go  and  explain  to  them  W'hat  we  are  trying  to  do. 

^^'ORK  OF   THE  CaR   SERVICE   COMMISSION 

Our  Car  Service  Commission  is  really  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees;  important  to  us,  important  to  the  coun- 
try and  important  to  those  you  represent.  They  work  con- 
tinuously, and  they  have  their  inspectors  going  out  over  the 
countr}'.  They  have  created  the  23  sub-organizations,  and 
no  doubt  will  create  more  as  the  necessities  arise.  They 
make  us  a  weekh-  report  and  I  have  the  report  here  dated 
May  19,  which  takes  in  12  pages  of  closely  written  matter, 
and  covers  23  different  subjects. 

They  discussed  at  their  first  meeting  the  question  of  pro- 
viding permanent  machinery  for  action  in  all  of  the  23 
different  railroad  centers  where  local  committees  were  formed. 
As  I  said,  that  is  of  vast  importance  to  you,  gentlemen,  be- 
cause it  gives  you  and  the  railroads  a  meeting  point  where 
I  hope  everything  will  be  talked  out  in  the  utmost  frankness 
and  with  the  greatest  spirit  of  co-operation. 

Then  they  check  up  and  report  on  the  number  of  bad  order 
freight  cars,  and  give  the  figures  to  our  main  committee.  If 
we  think  there  is  any  undue  amount  of  .bad  order  cars  on  any 
given  road  we  ask  them  to  make  renewed  efforts  to  bring  the 
cars  up  to  standard.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  in  regard 
to  completing  orders  of  the  Allies  for  food  supplies.  Here 
are  two  pages  giving  in  detail  the  food  supplies  .that  have 
been  hauled  from  interior  points  to  coast  cities.  Then,  un- 
der the  pledge  given  by  the  railroads  that  they  would  obey 
the  orders  of  this  committee,  they  have  begun  to  give  definite 
orders  to  different  railroads  for  the  actual  movement  of  empty 
cars  from  one  section  to  another.  For  instance,  the  Boston 
&  Maine  was  asked  to  forward  2,000  empty  cars  west,  at  the 
rate  of  200  a  day.  They  check  up  to  see  that  the  order  is 
obeyed.  The  North  Western  was  asked  to  forward  300  box 
cars  to  the  L.  &  N.  and  200  to  the  Southern.  The  Nickel 
Plate  was  asked  to  deliver  500  empty  box  cars  to  the  Clover 
Leaf.  The  Southern  Railway  was  asked  to  forward  1,700 
box  cars,  1,200  to  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  the  balance  to 
the  other  roads.  The  Pennsylvania  was  asked  to  forward 
5,000  empty  box  cars,  and  the  C.  H.  &  D.  was  asked  to  deliver 
300  empty  box  cars.  The  New  York  Central  Lines  were 
asked  to  forward  excess  box  cars  w-est.  As  far  as  we  know 
the  railroads  are  responding  to  these  orders  to  the  ]:)est  of 
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their  physical  ability.  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  evade  the  orders  of  the  committee. 

Then  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  this  Car  Service  Commis- 
sion has  been  taken  up  with  many  hundreds  of  communica- 
tions about  the  details  of  open  top  cars,  which,  on  account  of 
the  food  situation  and  the  situation  at  manufacturing  plants, 
and  some  questions  about  sand  and  gravel,  is  a  very  difficult 
question.  Each  question,  as  it  comes  up,  has  to  be  handled 
according  to  the  best  judgment  and  discretion  possible  for 
the  Car  Service  Commission  to  exercise,  and  possible  for  our 
cominittee  to  exercise  when  the  Car  Service  Commission 
comes  to  us  for  further  advice. 

The  movement  of  open  top  cars  has  been  checked  very 
carefully,  and  the  committee  thinks  that  the  orders  to  get 
tlie  open  top  cars  back  to  the  coal  producing  roads  is,  in  the 
main,  being  observed  very  generally. 

The  fuel  situation,  I  am  frank  to  say,  is  one  that  gives 
our  committee  the  most  concern  at  the  present  time.  We 
hope  it  will  be  worked  out  without  having  to  give  more 
drastic  orders  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  open  top  cars 
entirely  in  the  fuel  business.  The  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  movement  of  fuel  and  ore  are  very  insistent  that  all  open 
top  cars  be  put  into  that  business  regardless  of  other  neces- 
sities. That,  of  course,  w-ould  be  a  very  drastic  move.  But 
if  the  countrv'  cannot  get  its  fuel  without  such  an  order  it  is 
conceivable  that  it  may  have  to  be  given.  However,  that 
can,  in  my  judgment,  be  avoided  by  the  closest  kind  of  co- 
operation between  the  coal  miner,  the  coal  mine  owner,  the 
lake  carriers,  the  railroads  and  the  coal  users. 

Another  thing  to  which  we  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  the  intensive  loading  of  cars.  You  gentle- 
men and  your  association  have  been  and  can  be  of  the  great- 
est assistance  in  this  matter.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
examples  here,  several  pages,  showing  that  a  given  amount  of 
business  has  been  moved  this  year  with  a  lesser  number  of 
cars  than  if  the  minimum  weight  used  a  year  ago  had  been 
prevalent. 

Since  November  1,  1916,  44,063  freight  cars  have  been 
placed  in  service.  There  are  now  on  order  104,917  cars 
M'hich  presumably  should  be  delivered  prior  to  January  1, 
making  the  total  addition  since  November  1,  148,980  cars, 
with  an  average  capacity  of  something  over  fifty  tons.  The 
open  top  cars  have  an  average  capacity  of  something  over  53 
tons.  There  were  989  locomotives  placed  in  service  since 
November  1,  and  there  are  2,209  on  order,  making  a  total 
of  3,188  that  should  be  introduced  into  service  by  the  rail- 
roads prior  to  January  1,  although  some  of  the  locomotives 
may  not  be  delivered  until  after  the  first  of  January,  owing 
to  the  crowded  condition  of  locomotive  shops  and  to  foreign 
orders.  These  locomotives  have  an  average  tractive  power 
of  54,000  lb.  which,  as  you  know,  is  above  the  present  aver- 
age for  the  United  States. 

We  have  in  this  country,  in  round  figures,  two  and  a  half 
million  cars.  Our  report  of  May  1  shows  a  shortage  of  about 
150,000  cars,  or  a  little  over  a  half  of  one  per  cent.  Now, 
with  the  earnest  co-operation  of  everyone  in  the  railway 
service  and  the  earnest  co-operation  of  everyone  in  industrial 
life,  everyone  using  a  car,  that  shortage  might  be  entirely 
eliminated,  as  it  is  not  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total 
cars.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  to  you  and  to  ask  you 
to  point  out  to  your  commissions  and  associates,  that,  do  the 
best  we  can — the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  serve  100,000,000  people — there  is  a  high  tide  of 
business  activity,  coupled  with  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  allies,  which  creates  a  condition  that  is  se- 
rious and  which  may  result  in  the  necessity  of  having  the 
non-essentials  used  by  the  people  give  way  to  the  essentials. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  obviously  going  to  be  better  for  this 
country  to  move  food,  fuel  and  raw  materials  than  to  move 
luxuries.  For  that  reason  we  have  directed  the  attention  of 
the  group  chairmen,  and  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 


ourselve.>  to  a  study  of  the  passenger  train  schedules  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  theory  that  in  this  crisis,  which  is  more 
serious  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  real- 
ize, it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  amount,  and  possibly 
somewhat  the  character  of  train  sen-ice.  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money  for  the  railroads,  but  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tr}ing  to  save  man  power,  engine  power  and  fuel 
power,  and  devote  that  conserved  power  to  the  essentials,  tlie 
moving  of  food,  fuel  and  raw  material.  As  an  incident  to  the 
passenger  train  situation  there  has  been  created  a  sub-com- 
mittee on  express  transportation,  with  representatives  of  the 
American,  the  \\'ells-Fargo  and  the  Southern  express  com- 
panies, and  that  committee  will  work  closely  with  our  Car 
Service  Commission  and  with  our  committee  in  tn'ing  to  get 
the  most  out  of  every  passenger  train  movement. 

Of  course  we  hope,  and  you  hope,  that  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  existing  plants  we  shall  Ije  able  to  serv'e  all.  But 
it  may  be  that  we  cannot  do  it,  and  if  we  cannot  do  it,  why, 
then,  we  have  all  got  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and,  as  I  say, 
take  the  essentials  first  and  not  cr}-  about  the  failure  to 
move  non-essentials. 

HoAV  THE  Shippers  and  Public  Can  Co-operate 

I  have  told  you  something  about  organization  and  what  we 
are  trying  to  do;  and  the  question  now  is.  how  can  you  help. 
I  know  you  want  to  help.  You  are  all  business  men.  You 
represent  very  important  communities  and  your  lines  of 
communication  cover  the  whole  United  States.  If  you  can 
take  the  story  of  our  efforts,  of  our  organization  and  our 
desires  and  hopes  and  ambitions  back  to  your  respective 
communities,  you  will  help  arouse  the  public  to  the  difficulty 
that  confronts  the  nation  and  impress  upon  it  that  high 
speed  in  all  kinds  of  preparation  is  absolutely  necessar}'. 
You  can  help  make  even-one  understand  that  each  man, 
woman  and  child  must  do  his  maximum  work  if  we  are  to 
win  this  war.  You  can  help  the  railroad  officers  and  their 
employees  try  and  obtain  100  per  cent  efficiency  of  the  rail- 
road so  as  to  make  the  railroads  more  effective  than  ever 
before,  so  as  to  help  out  our  allies  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
You  can  show  that  the  misuse  or  the  bad  use  of  a  railroad 
car,  a  freight  house  or  any  other  railroad  facility  at  this 
time  is  a  selfish  act  and  an  unpatriotic  act  which  makes  it 
harder  to  win  the  war.  You  can,  with  us,  co-operate  with 
the  state  and  national  commissions  and  with  the  state  and 
national  governments,  and  with  municipal  governments  to 
remove  the  restrictive  laws  that  decrease  efficiency;  that  is, 
remove  them  during  the  period  of  the  war,  so  that  we  can 
win  the  w-ar  more  quickly.  You  can  work  with  the 
municipal  authorities  and  others  in  seeing  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  public  work  which  are  desirable  but  not  neces- 
sary, are  postponed  if  there  is  a  pinch  in  the  total  transporta- 
tion capacity  of  the  country,  thus  devoting  more  man  power, 
more  car  power  and  more  railroad  pow'er  to  those  essentials 
that  must  be  moved  if  we  are  to  win  the  war. 

Then  you  can  do  what  was  suggested  to  a  small  committee 
of  you  that  met  with  us  some  two  weeks  ago.  You  can  in 
some  way  organize  yourselves  as  the  railroads  have  and 
create  a  representative  committee  with  large  powers,  with 
powers  to  enforce  their  recommendations  and  orders  upon 
those  who  join  the  committee,  with  the  full  power  and  intent 
to  co-operate  in  ever}'  reasonable  way  with  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  with  this  so-called  Railroad  War 
Board.  In  order  to  do  this  no  doubt  you  have  got  to  get  on 
a  platform  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  railroads. 

Your  problem  is  more  complicated  in  a  war  because  you 
have  diverse  interests,  but  you  can,  in  my  judgment,  obtain  a 
very  large  measure  of  co-operation,  and  I  l)elieve  you  will, 
and  by  so  doing,  you  will  help  the  countr}-.  ^ourselves  and 
the  allies,  to  put  an  end  to  this  desperate  condition. 

Up  to  the  present  time  our  committee  has  had  very  fine 
support  and  co-operation  from  all  kinds  of  people,  including 
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many  in  thi.s  room;  from  all  kinds  of  business  men.  But 
this  co-oporation  must  continue  and  increase  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  what  the  country  wants  and  what  you  want  and 
what  every  good  citizen  wants.  There  has  got  to  be  patience, 
courage,  and  no  doubt  considerable  self-denial  and  the  giving 
up  of  many  things  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the 
wonderful  prosi)erity  of  this  country  during  the  last  few 
years. 

I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt,  myself,  that  we  shall  win  this 
war,  but  we  shall  win  it  sooner,  and  we  shall  end  the  awful 
struggle  if  everyone  will  at  once  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  that  we  have  undertaken  and  will  mobilize  and  co- 
ordinate very  promptly  the  marvelous  man-power,  money- 
power  and  the  business  organization  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  this  wonderful  United  States,  and  apply  those 
powers  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  supporting  the  allies 
and  the  government,  so  as  to  maintain  the  highest  ideals  of 
civilization. 

Mr  Elliott  gave  a  somewhat  similar  talk  later  in  the  day 
before  the  Editorial  Conference  of  Business  Papers. 

Mr.  Elliott's  address  was  a  general  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal activities  of  the  Railroad  War  Board  since  its  organi- 
zation. It  has  also  requested  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  to  define  the  government  policy  with  regard  to  the 
enlistment  of  machinists  or  other  skilled  railway  employees, 
to  avoid  so  far  as  possible  the  depletion  of  forces  necessary 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  railways.  In  response  lo 
a  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  French  railways  the  commit- 
tee is  canvassing  the  country  for  the  material  necessary  for 
their  rehabilitation  and  is  promoting  the  enlistment  of  the 
nine  reserve  engineer  regiments.  It  has  also  arranged  for 
the  movement  of  coal  for  naval  use  from  the  mines  located 
in  West  Virginia  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  box  cars  instead 
of  in  open  cars,  in  order  to  prevent  the  uneconomical 
empty  haul  of  open  cars  from  Pacific  coast  points  back  to 
the  east. 


CONDENSED  INTERLINE  TICKETS 

Improved  and  shorter  contracts  for  one-way  interline 
(coupon)  tickets  are  being  adopted  by  the  railroads  follow- 
ing the  work  and  recommendation  of  the  ticket  committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers, 
of  which  E.  L.  Bevington  is  chairman.  The  new  contracts 
contain  only  the  fundamental  conditions  stated  concisely  and 
are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  read  by  passengers.  The 
arrangement  of  date,  class  and  other  matter  is  more  compact 
and  gives  the  ticket  a  more  business-like  appearance.  It 
is  about  one-third  shorter  than  the  old  contract. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  adopted  the  standard 
vertical  type  of  multi-route  interline  tickets,  after  practical 
use  of  the  tickets  side  by  side  with  the  horizontal  type  of 
multi-route  tickets  for  over  two  years.  A  canvass  of  views 
disclosed  a  marked  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  vertical 
type.  It  corresponds  in  width  and  appearance  with  the  regu- 
lar single  route  tickets,  fits  readily  into  coupon  ticket  cases 
and  is  favorably  regarded  by  passengers  as  well  as  agents 
and  conductors.  The  vertical  form,  on  account  of  its  com- 
pact and  more  adaptive  arrangement  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  routes  to  be  covered  on  the  given  form,  is  reported  to 
be  from  30  to  35  per  cent  less  expensive  than  the  horizontal 
type.  The  illustration  shows  the  coupons  of  the  vertical 
multi-route  form  with  the  improved  short  contract. 

The  multi-route  tickets,  which  were  described  in  an  il- 
lustrated article  in  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  April  21,  1916,  carry  a  number  of  through  routes  on  one 
form  of  ticket  and  effect  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
forms  of  interline  tickets  required  to  cover  connecting  lines. 
For  example,  one  form  via  issuing  line  to  Chicago,  4  lines 
thence  to  St.  Louis,  and  12  terminal  lines  from  St.  Louis, 
takes  the  place  of  48  single  route  forms;  a  form  via  issuing 


line  to  Ogden  or  Salt  Lake  (Mty,  2  connecting  lines  thence  to 
Denver,  3  lines  Denver  to  Omaha,  6  thence  to  Chicago,  5 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  7  terminal  lines  from  Buffalo,  would 
serve  in  place  of  1,260  single  route  forms.     The  multi-route 


NON-TRANSFERABLE  TICKET 
GOOD  FOR 

ONE  FIRST  CLASS  PASSAGE 


y^i/f  (oC 


THIS  COUPON  GOOD  ONLY 

From  CHICAGO 
To  DESTINATION 

ONE  LIMITED  PASSAGE 

VIA  ROAD  PUNCHED  BELOW 

Not  goad  il  detachod  Irom  Contract 


FebiMai 
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33 


34 


C.  &  N.  w.  I?y.  to  Chicago.  Transfer,  en  rout«  to 

13.  WtBiSH  RMLWir  13  -¥ 

12.  PERE  MARQUETTE  RAILWAY  12  ¥ 

11.  PENHt.  LINES  (Pan  Handle  Roule)  11  ¥ 

10.  PENNl.  LINES  (Fl.  Wayne  Roule)  10  >*■ 

9.  NICKEL  PUTE  ROID  (N.Y.,C.&  SI.L.R.R.)  9  * 

B.  NEW  YORK  CENTRIL  RULROiO  6  * 

8.  MONDN  ROUTE  (CJ.&L.RY.-CJ.iW.R.R.)  8  *■ 

7.  MICHIEIN  CENTRAL  RIILROIO  7  4^ 

5.  BRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  ■  5  * 

4.  ERIE  R.  R.-CHICAGO  &  ERIE  R.  R.  4  ¥ 
3.  CHES.&  OHIO  RY.  OF  INO.-CHES.&  OHIO  RY.  3  * 

2.  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE  (C,  C.  C.  &  SI.  L.  Ry. )  2  ¥ 

1.  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  1  ^■ 


OmnjbusTrans.  AT  Chicago  ; 

From  C.  i  N.  W.  Line  Passenger  Terminal 

To  Station  of  Road  used  from  Cliicago 

Indicated  by  Puncli  Mark  below 

gablKt  to  Condiliool  or  CoBlriflt Hot  good  iriltotbol 


O.  di  N.  W.  Ry.  u>  Chicago.  Tniniltr.  on  route  to 

1.  To  Baltimore  &  Oliio  R.  R.  Station                1  ¥ 

2.  To  Big  Four  Roule  (C.,C.,C.i  SI.LRy.)  Station   2  ¥ 

3.  To  dies.  &  Oliio  Ry.  of  Ind.-Ci  O.Ry.Station    3  ¥ 

4.  To  Erie  R.R.-Cliicago  &  Erie  R.  R.  Station      4  ¥ 

5.  To  Brand  Trunli  Railmay  Station                    S  ¥ 

7.  To  Mictiigan  Central  Railroad  Station             7  ¥ 

8.  ToMononRoute(C..l.iL.Ry-C.,l.&W.R.R.)Sla%n8  ¥ 

6.  To  New  York  Central  Railroad  Station             B  ¥ 

9.  To  Nickel  Plate  Road(N.Y.,C.iSt.L.R.R)Stalion  9  ¥ 

10.  To  Penna.  lines  (Fl.  Wayne  Roule)  Station  10  ¥ 

11.  To  Penna.  Lines  (Pan  Handle  Roule)  Station  11  ¥ 

12.  To  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Station             12  ¥ 

13.  To  Wabash  Railway  Station                     13  ¥ 


IHIb  COi'PON  GOOD  ONLr  VIA 

Chicaqo  &  Northwestern  Line 

ONE    LINtlTEO   PASSAGE 

TATION    STAMPED   ON    BACK 
CHICAGO 

tloomtloBjuioooofCoBtml MfoodlfdouoWi 


I  Marquci 


13  * 

•y  12  * 

Ponna.  LlnetiPan  HaadloRoutc)  II  * 

I.    Penna.  Lines  iFt  Wayne  Rout*)  10  * 

Nick.-!  Plato  RoatI  IN  V   C&St.  L.  R.  R.)   ■  * 

New  York  Central  Railroad  6  -tt 

Monon  Route  (C.l  &  L.Ry  -C.,!.*  W.R.R.)  8  * 

Mlcbtgan  Central  Railroad  7  * 

Orand  Trunk  Railway  0  * 

Erie  Railroad-Chicago  &  Erie  Railroad  4  * 

CheiiOhloRy  or  Ini-Ohes  iOhloRy.  3  * 

Big  Four  Route  (C.  C.  C  4  St.  L.  Ry.)  2  it 

Uulttmore  Sl  Oulo  Kallroad  I  ft 


Fare, 


Punch*/ 
PUNCH 

*  ac. 

HERE 


AGENT'S  STUB 
Not  Good  for  Passage 


C.  a  N.  w.  R).  to  Chicago.  Tianiler.  en  route  lo 

1.  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  1  ¥ 

2.  BIB  FOUR  ROUTE  (C,  C,  C/  &  SI.  L.  Ry.)  2  ¥ 

3.  CHES.  &  OHIO  RY.  OF  IND.-CHES.&  OHIO  RY.  3  ¥ 

4.  ERIE  R.  R.-CHtCA60  &  ERIE  R.  R.  4  ¥ 

5.  ORAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  5  ¥ 

7.  MICHISAN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  7  ¥ 

8.  MONON  ROUTE  (C.,I.&L.RY.-C.,l.t  W.R.R.)  8  ¥ 

8.  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  6  ¥ 

9.  NICKEL  PUTE  ROAD  (N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.)  9  ¥ 

10.  PENNA.  LINES  (Fl.  Wayne  Route)  10  ¥ 

11.  PENNA.  LINES  (Pan  Handle  Route)  11  ¥ 

12.  PERE  MARQUEHE  RAILWAY  12  ¥ 

13.  WABASH  RAILWAY  13  ¥ 


3  used,  etc.,  detacblng  s 


Form 

26 
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Improved  Short  Contract,  Three  Coupons  and  Agent's  Stu^ 
of  Vertical  Type  Multi-Route  Ticket 

ticket  is  accordingly  a  great  saving  in  ticket  offices  and 
facilitates  reducing  the  number  of  forms  to  be  carried  on  the 
report  blank  and  the  auditor's  office  books. 


Travelers  Shop  on  Canadian  Trains. — The  Canadian 
Northern  has  established  on  its  trains  between  Toronto  and 
the  Pacific  Coast,  a  travelers'  shop,  in  charge  of  the  observa- 
tion car  porter,  the  stock  containing  a  wide  range  of  articles, 
from  shoe  laces  and  collar  buttons  to  smelling  salts  and 
bon-bons. 
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THE  RAILROADS  AND  THEILIBERTY  LOAN 

The  railroad  officers  and  employees  who  carry  the  coun- 
try's passengers  and  freight  are  going,  it  would  seem,  to 
'"carry"  also  a  good  block  of  the  country's  Liberty  Loan. 
A  number  of  the  roads  have  already  subscribed  to  large 
quantities  of  bonds  for  themselves  and  road  after  road  has 
announced  plans  whereby  it  will  assist  its  officers  and 
employees  to  subscribe  on  the  partial  payment  plan. 

A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  Railroads  which 
has  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  over  1,000  railroad  presi- 
dents asking  for  their  co-operation  in  assisting  railroad 
officers  and  employees  to  subscribe  for  Liberty  Bonds.  The 
committee  consists  of  A.  H.  Smith,  chairman;  F.  D.  Under- 
wood, president  of  the  Erie;  \V.  H.  Truesdale,  president  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &:  Western;  Henry  Walters, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  Walker 
D.  Hines,  acting  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  L.  F. 
Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  John  B. 
Dennis,  of  the  New  York  banking  firm  of  Blair  &  Co. 
H.  W.  Burnham,  special  assistant  on  the  president's  staff 
of  the  New  York  Central,  is  secretar}-. 

The  committees  appeal  for  co-operation,  issued  on  May 
23,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  immediate  success  of  the  Liberty  Loan  is  essential 
to  the  final  victory  of  the  United  States  in  its  war  for  free- 
dom. To  make  the  loan  a  real  success  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  success  for  future  issues,  the  loan  must  be  widely 
distributed  and  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  future  earnings 
of  the  people,  so  that  a  great  number  of  persons  may  be 
holders  of  the  bonds  and  all  the  people  be  encouraged  to 
economize  and  pay  in  part  for  the  war  out  of  their  future 
savings.  There  are  more  than  1.500,000  men  engaged  in  the 
transportation  industry  whose  annual  wage  earnings  are 
approximately  $1,500,000,000,  or  ?4,000,000  a  day.  These 
figures  forcefully  show  the  great  opportunity  and  necessity 
of  enlisting  the  savings  of  the  railroad  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

''There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railroad  men  are  anxious 
to  do  their  part  for  the  common  cause,  but  as  the  great 
majority  of  them  will  be  needed  to  operate  the  railroads — 
an  indispensable  arm  of  the  national  defense — opportunity 
must  be  given  to  them  to  assist  by  helping  through  their 
subscriptions  to  the  Libert}-  Loan.  The  material  and  moral 
effect  of  such  co-operation  from  such  a  large  body  of  patri- 
otic men  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

"This  general  committee  has  been  formed  to  aid  in  pro- 
viding the  machinery  for  the  men  to  subscribe  for  the  bonds 
and  pay  for  them  in  installments  out  of  their  future  earnings 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
cause  little  hardship.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  will  have 
the  support  of  all  the  railways,  and  that  each  railroad 
through  its  proper  officers  will  so  organize  that  practically 
all  the  men  in  all  the  departments  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate.  The  work,  to  be  helpful,  must  be  immediate 
and  thorough. 

"It  is  hoped  that  your  company  will  actively  co-operato 
in  placing  before  all  its  officers  and  employees  the  oppor- 
tvmity  to  perform  this  patriotic  service.  It  is  assumed  that 
considerable  personal  work  will  be  required  and  to  that 
end  each  company  will  probably  find  it  desirable  to  appoint 
committees  of  officers  or  employees  who  will  give  their 
immediate  attention  to  the  work  so  that  it  may  be  completed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  While  each  company  will  probably 
find  it  desirable  to  adopt  machinery  and  methods  of  appeal 
suited  to  its  own  organization,  we  enclose  by  way  of  sug- 
gestion a  draft  of  circular  to  be  brought  promptly  to  the 
attention  of  officers  and  employees,  and  a  draft  of  subscrip- 
tion blank." 


Responses  have  been  received  from  all  of  the  more  im- 
portant railroad  companies  of  the  country,  enthusiastically 
endorsing  the  plan  proposed,  and  assuring  the  committee 
of  their  hearty  co-operation  in  making  it  effective.  Each 
railroad  has  been  asked  to  report  semi-weekly  to  the  com- 
mittee the  total  subscriptions  received  from  its  officers  and 
employees,  and  a  record  will  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
committee  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  of 
the  progress  and   results  of  the  country-wide  campaign. 

In  last  week's  issue,  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  gave  the 
details  of  the  plans  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  Pennsylvania  to  assist 
their  officers  and  employees  to  subscribe  to  the  Liberty  Loan 
on  the  partial  payment  basis.  The  good  work  still  goes  on, 
for  during  the  past  week  similar  plans  have  been  announced 
by  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  New  York  Central  and  asso- 
ciated lines,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  the  South- 
ern Railway,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  other  roads. 

The  Xew  York  Central  has  issued  over  140,000  copies  of 
its  circular  to  employing  officers  over  the  entire  system,  with 
instructions  to  have  them  placed  promptly  in  the  hands  of 
all  employees,  in  order  that  each  individual  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  may  have  ample  opportunity  to  subscribe 
prior  to  the  date  of  closing  the  subscription  books.  In- 
structions have  also  been  issued  that  copies  of  the  circular 
should  be  posted  in  conspicuous  places  on  bulletin  boards 
at  all  stations,  yards,  roundhouses,  conductors'  rooms,  and 
other  assembling  places  of  employees;  and  in  conspicuous 
places  in  the  general,  division  and  local  offices.  Each 
employing  officer  will  collect  the  subscriptions  of  employees 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  forward  them  daily  to  the 
treasurer  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  Xew  York. 

The  railway  supply  companies  are  also  joining  in  the 
good  work.  I'he  General  Electric  Company  has  not  only 
set  aside  $5,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  Libert}'  Bonds  on 
its  own  account,  but  will  also  assist  its  79,000  employees  to 
subscribe  on  the  basis  of  $1.00  per  week  on  a  $50  bond;  $2 
on  a  $100  bond,  $10  on  a  $500  bond,  etc.,  or  by  monthly 
payments  of  10  per  cent  of  the  subscription  each  month. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has  subscribed 
for  $150,000  of  the  Liberty  Bonds.  The  money  is  to  como 
from  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  organization  and  the 
subscription  will  not  interfere  with  individual  subscriptions 
by  the  members  of  the  brotherhood. 

The  plans  adopted  by  the  various  railway  and  supply 
companies  vary  slightly,  but  most  of  the  plans  adopted  re- 
quire either  the  payment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
subscribed  monthly  or  else  divide  the  payments  into  10,  or 
perhaps  into  12,  monthly  installments.  The  Southern 
Pacific  plan  is  about  the  most  liberal  plan  announced,  that 
road  requiring  the  payment  of  only  $2  a  month  on  a  $50 
bond,  $4  on  a  $100  bond,  etc.  In  nearly  all  the  plans,  the 
pa}TTients  are  deducted  from  the  wages  as  the  installments 
come  due.  The  railroad  holds  the  bond  and  collects  the 
interest  of  3^/2  per  cent  thereon  until  all  the  employee's 
payments  are  made  and  the  bond  is  placed  in  his  possession. 

The  railways  and  supply  companies  are  not  only  helping 
their  employees  subscribe,  but  many  of  them  are  subscrib- 
ing for  large  blocks  of  the  l)onds  for  themselves.  A  partial 
list  of  such  subscriptions  follows: 

Norfolk  &   Western    $2,000,000 

Pennsylvania    Railroad    5,000,000 

Southern  Pacific 5,000,000 

Union   Pacific    5,000,000 

Canadian    Pacific 1,000,000 

Pullman  Company   1,500,000 

Barrett    Manufacturing:    Company 250,000 

General    Electric    Company 5,000,000 

Brotherhood  of   Railroad   Trainmen 150,000 

Advertising  the  Loan 

Some  of  the  roads  are  also  getting  in  some  good  work  in 

the  way  of  advertising  the  Liberty  Bonds  to  their  patrons. 

"Have   you   bought  your  Liberty   Bond?"   is   the   way   the 

Southern  Pacific  writes  it.     Every  advertisement  carried  by 
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the  company  in  ncwspapcM-s  throughout  thi-  racific  Coast 
carries  the  slogan.  Everyone  of  the  30 ,000  pieces  of  mail 
matter  sent  out  daily  from  the  general  offices  of  the  com- 
pany in  San  Francisco  carries  this  slogan  affixed  by  a  rub- 
ber stamp;  all  dining  car  menus  ask  the  question  of  patrons. 
Soon  all  station  waiting  rooms  and  ferryljoats  will  display 
Liberty  Bond  posters.  The  Southern  Pacific  semi-monthly 
Bulletin,  which  reaches  45,000  employees,  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  T.ibcrtv  Bonds. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND   REMUNERATION  OF 
ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 

By  C.  H.  Benjamin 

Dean,   School  of   Engineering,   Purdue   University 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  registrar 
of  Purdue  University  to  keep  a  record  of  the  occupations  of 
graduates  and  at  stated  intervals  to  prepare  an  occupational 
sunimarx-  in  which  are  shown  the  various  occupations  and 
the  numbers  of  graduates  pursuing  them. 

From  such  a  list  published  in  the  Alumni  Register  of  the 
University  for  the  year  1915,  the  writer  has  selected  certain 
figures  bearing  particularly  on  the  work  of  graduates  from 
the  schools  of  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 
Chemical  engineering  was  omitted,  as  this  school  graduated 
its  first  student  as  late  as  1909.  The  occupations  selected 
from  this  list  were  thus  classified. 

1.  Manufacturing   including  the   production   of  heat,   light  and   power. 

2.  Construction   work,   including  contracting. 

3.  Transportation,  railway  work,  telephone  and  telegraph. 

4.  Mercantile  work,  including  real  estate  and  insurance. 

5.  Public  employment  by  United   States,   state  or  municipality. 

6.  Educational  work. 

7.  Consulting    work. 

TABLE  I. 
Class  A — Number  Engaged  in  Various  Occupations. 

Work                                 Total     Eng.     Sales  Mgr.  Prop.  Chf.  Eng.  Draft. 

Manufacturing    60           19           14  11  4             5             S 

Construction     18           10         ...  ...  6         ...         ... 

Transportation     13           11         ...  ...  ...          ...         ... 

Mercantile    15         ...          ...  ...  ...          ...         ... 

Public   Emp 11            7            1  1 

Education   9        ...         ...  ...  ...         ...         ... 

Consulting    5         ...         ...  ...  ...         ...         •  • . 

Totals    131  47  15  12  10  5  5 

Note — Some  of  tho<=e  replying  did  not  state  exact  nature  of  occupation. 
Six    farmers   reported. 

Some  of  the  above  have  been  subdivided  as  follows: 
(a)  engineering;  (b)  sales;  (c)  management;  (d)  proprie- 
torship; (e)  foremanship;  (f)  drafting. 

Two  classes  graduating  ten  years  or  more  ago  were  selected 
for  comparison  and  will  be  called  classes  A  and  B.  Class  A 
graduated  one  year  earlier  than  Class  B  and  the  classes  con- 
tained respectively  131  and  146  engineers  who  reported. 

Tables  1  and  2  show  the  distribution  of  these  men  in  the 
various     divisions     and     subdivisions     of    the    profession. 

TABLE  II. 
Class    B — Number  Engaged   in    Various   Occupations. 
Work  Total     Eng.     Sales     Mgr.    Prop.  Chf.  Eng.  Draft. 

Manufacturing     80  29  14  16  8  10  3 

Csnstructicn     19  8  1  4  6         

Transportation    25  17         ...  7         1 

Mercantile     6         ...  ...         ...  3         ...         ... 

Public    Enii) 8         

Education     8         ...  ...  ...         ...         ... 

Consulting    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Totals     A 146  54  15  27  17  10  4 

Totals     B 131  47  IS  12  10  5  5 

Grand     Totals 277         101  30  39  27  l'5  9 

Note — Four  farmers  reported. 

Roughly  speaking,  one-half  of  the  graduates  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing;  also  of  these  one-third  are  employed  in 
strictly  engineering  work.  Twenty-eight,  or  one-fifth,  are 
in  the  sales  department  and  about  the  same  number  hold 
ma-nagerial  positions.  Thirty-seven,  or  about  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  number,   a»e  engaged   in   construction   work   and 


al)()ul  the  same  number  are  cmpkned  by  transportation  com- 
panies. Considering  the  totals  for  lioth  taldes  we  find  over 
100  men  occu})ying  engineering  positions,  30  in  sales  de|)art- 
nients  and  39  men  holding  executive  positions.  That  about 
one-seventh  of  the  number  should  be  in  administrative  work  at 
tlie  end  of  10  years  speaks  well  for  their  ability  and  training. 
J'urthcrmore,  27,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  are 
in  business  for  themselves,  principally  in  manufacturing 
or  construction. 

Figures  are  available  for  the  tenth  year  incomes  of  about 
half  of  the  men  listed  in  the  tables  and  are  summarized  in 
Tables  ^  and  4  for  the  two  classes.  While  these  values  are 
incomplete  they  do  ser\'e  for  comparison  of  the  relative  in- 
comes in  different  occupations.  On  account  of  the  numbers 
involved  the  figures  for  those  men  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
construction  and  transportation  are  the  most  reliable. 

In  manufacturing  the  average  income  for  purely  engineer- 
ing positions  is  naturally  less  than  the  others  considered  and 
less  than  the  general  average.  Positions  in  the  sales  depart- 
ments are  most  remunerative  with  managerial  positions  a 
close  second. 

In  construction  work  the  general  average  is  raised  by  the 
income  of  one  proprietor  who  reports  $12,200  as  his  annual 
stipend.  Leaving  this  aside,  however,  the  incomes  are  in 
most  cases  considerably  larger  than  those  of  manufacturing 
men.  The  average  income  of  an  engineer  in  the  manufactur- 
ing plant  is  about  $2,400  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  while  in 
construction  work  a  similar  position  pays  nearly  $3,200. 

The  most  noticeable  fact  in  these  two  tables  is  the  relative 
lowness  of  incomes  in  railway  service  as  indicated  in  the 
third  group.  While  this  group  includes  men  employed  in 
telephone  or  telegraph  w^ork,  the  greater  number  are  railway 
employees.  The  average  income  of  graduates  employed  in 
the  engineering  departments  of  railways  is  about  $1,750  as 
against  $2,400  in  manufacturing  and  $3,200  in  construction 
work.  We  frequently  hear  complaints  from  railway  man- 
agers that  graduates  do  not  stay  with  them  but  leave  their 
positions  at  the  end  of  a  few  years.     The  reason  is  apparent. 

TABLE  III. 
Cl.\ss   A — A'c'erage   Incomes   in    Various    Occupations. 

Chief 
Work  Total       Ene.     Sales     Mgr.     Prop.     Eng.    Draft. 

Manufacturing     $2,697  J2.624  $2,900  $3,337   $1,800  $2,446  $1,467 

Construction     3,364     3,340         4,100         

Transportation     1,763     1,826         ...  ...  ...         ...         ... 

Mercantile    2,880         

Public    Emp 2.596     2,456     3.300         

Education    2.318-       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Consulting     4,067         

General    Average     $2,630 

Maximum     6,800 

IMinimum     1 ,040 

Note — The  number  of  graduates  furnishing  income  statistics  was  slightly 
over   otie-half  of   the  whole   number. 

TABLE  IV. 
Cl;\ss    B — .ivcrage    Incomes   in    J'arious    Occupations. 

Chief 
Work  Total      Eng.     Sales     Mgr.     Prop.     Eng.    Draft. 

Manufacturing      $2,730  $2,190  $3,620  $2,830  $4,400  $2,720 

Construction     4,365     3,000         ...      3,050     5.736         

Transportation     1,960     1,690         ...      2,360         

Mercantile     8,470         

Public     Emp 2,070         

Education 2,170         .* 

Consulting     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

General    Average     $2,940 

Maximum     15,000 

Minimum     1 ,040 

The  average  salary  for  public  servants  and  for  teachers  is 
about  the  same,  $2,200  to  $2,300,  and  is  distinctly  less  than 
for  corresponding  positions  in  manufacturing. 

The  general  average  for  Class  B  is  $2,940.  or  $310  more 
than  for  Class  A  of  the  preceding  year.  This  difference  may 
naturally  be  attributed  to  the  increase  m  prices  and  in- 
comes incident  to  the  war. 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  ten  out  of  the  277 
deserted  the  ranks  and  became  farmers.  It  may  be  safely 
stated  that  the  great  majority  of  engineering  graduates  con- 
tinue in  tihe  profession  for  which  they  have  prepared  them- 
selves and  they  succeed  reasonably  well  in  that  profession. 


Double  Deck  Stock  Cars  for  the  Santa  Fe 

Equipment   Recently   Delivered    Fitted   with    Movable 
Upper  Deck  to  Adapt  Cars  to  Various  Classes  of  Lading 


NUMEROUS  designs  of  stock  cars  convenible  from 
double  :o  single  deck  have  been  introduced  on 
American  railways  from  time  to  time,  but  their  use 
has  not  been  ver}-  extended.  The  adoption  of  this  tjpe 
by  the  Sante  Fe  is.  therefore,  of  considerable  interest.  The 
advantage  of  this  type  of  car  lies  in  its  adaptability  to 
loading  sheep.  hog5>  or  cattle.     It  is  also  available  for  car- 


which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  simple  arrangement  of 
winding  shaft  and  chain.  The  cars  are  of  80,000-lb.  capac- 
ity, weigh  about  47,000  lb.,  and  have  an  inside  length  of  40 
ft.  The  maximum  width  is  9  ft.  63^  in.  at  the  eaves.  The 
width  inside  is  8  ft.  8  in.  The  height  from  the  rail  to 
the  top  of  the  brake  staff  is  14  ft.  6  in.  and  to  the  top 
of  the  running:  board  12  ft.  6  in.     The  distance  from  the 
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General  Arrangement  of  the  Movable  Upper  Deck  for  the  Santa  Fe  Stock  Car 


\ 


n'ing  ■  brick,  posts  or  other  rough  freight  for  which  the 
o'rdinarv  double  deck  stock  car  cannot  be  used.  As  these 
latter  commodities  are  usually  shipped  West  and  the  stock 
East,  the  convertible  type  of  double-deck  stock  car  affords 
an  opportunity  for  reducing  the  empty  car  haul. 

The  double-deck  stock  cars  which  have  be«n  in  use  for 
more  than  a  year  on  the  Sante  Fe  are  known  as  the  com- 
pany's Class  Sk.  M.  and  have  a  movable  deck  in  one  piece. 


floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  deck  when  the  upper  deck 
is  lowered  is  3  ft.  7  in.,  and  there  is  the  same  space  between 
the  upper  deck  and  the  underside  of  the  carlines.  With  the 
deck  in  the  raised  position  the  distance  between  tlie  floor 
and  the  imderside  of  the  deck  is  6  ft.  10  in. 

The  framing  of  the  car  is  designed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  load  is  carried  principally  by  the  side  framing,  the 
center  sill  takins  care  of  the  buffing  stresses  onlv.     The  cen- 
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ter  sill  is  composed  of  two  12-in.  ship  channels,  weighing 
35  lb.  per  ft.,  spaced  13  in.  from  web  to  web,  with  a  j4-in. 
cover  plate  24  in.  wide  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
sill.  The  body  bolsters  are  of  the  box  girder  type,  the 
sides  being  of  pressed  steel  j^-in.  thick  spaced  7  in.  between 


J/4  in.  thick  with  a  6-in.  by  -^^-in.  cover  plate  on  the  top 
and  a  6-in.  by  7-16-in.  cover  plate  on  the  bottom.  At  each 
main  crosstie  a  pressed  steel  filler  is  placed  between  the  cen- 
ter sill  channels.  These  crossties  are  located  3  ft.  6  in.  from 
the  center  of  the  car  and  with  the  end  pill?  form  auxiliary 
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Elevation  of  Santa  Fe  Stock  Car  with  Movable  Decks 


the  webs.     The  cover  plates  are   14   in.   wide;   the  upper  supports  for  the  side  framing,  the  main  load  being  taken  by 

plate  is  y2  in.  and  the  lower  7-16  in.  thick.     A  cast-steel  the  body  bolsters. 

filler  is  placed  between  the  center  sill  channels  at  the  bol-  The  side  sills  are  9-in.,  20-lb.  channels,  extending  between 

sters.      The   body   center   plate   is   a   drop   forging   riveted  the  end  sills  and  forming  the  lower  member  of  the  side 

securely  to  the  bolster.     The  end  sills  are  made  of  10-in.,  trusses.     The  side  posts  arid  braces  are  Z-bars  ^  in.  thick 


SecHon  A-B. 

Cross  Section  Showing  the  Deck  Operating  Mechanism 


30-lb.  ship  channels,  with  5-16-in.  end  sill  cover  plate  ex- 
tending the  full  width  of  the  car,  being  connected  to  the 
under  side  of  the  top  flange  of  the  end  sill  channels  and  to 
the  side  sills.    There  are  two  main  crossties  of  pressed  steel 


with  3 -in.  webs,  weighing  6.7  lb.  per  ft.  The  door  posts 
are  also  Z-bars,  5-16  in.  thick  with  4  1-16-in.  webs,  weighing 
10.3  lb.  per  ft.,  while  the  comer  posts  are  5-in.  by  3j4-in. 
angles,  5-16  in.  thick,  weighing  8.7  lb.  per  ft.     The  side 
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plate  is  formed  of  a  5-in.  by  3>4-in.  by  5-16-in.  angle,  to      The  other  four  are  straight  and  are  riveted  to  the  malleable 

which    is   riveted    a    >^-in.    plate    12    in.    wide,   this   plate      roller  housing  brackets. 

forming  a  connection  for  the  posts,  braces,  door  tracks,  etc.  The  flooring  is  1^-in.,  square-edge,  long-leaf  yellow  pine 
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Detail  of  the  Top  End  Connection  for  the  Santa  Fe  Stock  Cars 


The  side  plates  are  fastened  to  the  outside  flange  of  the  riveted  to  the  underframe  with  ^-in.  wagon  box  rivets, 
side  posts.  For  the  end  posts,  four  Z-bars,  5-16  in.  thick  The  slats  are  of  the  same  material,  those  on  the  sides  being 
with  4  1-16-in.   web,   weighing   10.3  lb.   per  ft.,   are  used.      1  in.  by  5^  in.,  while  those  on  the  ends  are  1^  in.  by  5 ^^ 


Steel  Under  Frame  for  Santa  Fe  Stock  Cars 


There  are  14  carlines  made  of  3-in.,  4-lb.  channels.  Ten  in.  The  slats  are  in  one  piece  secured  to  the  door,  side  and 
of  them  are  bent  to  the  form  of  the  roof  and  are  secured  end  posts  with  wagon  box  rivets  and  to  the  corner  posts  and 
to  the  side  plates  by  5-in.  by  3^-in.  by  5-16-in.  angles,      fillers  with  carriage  bolts.     The  roof  boards  are  13-16  in. 
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by  5^4  in.,  toiinucil  and  grcxjved,  supported  by  the  ridge 
pole  and  \>y  one  purline  on  each  side  of  the  car.  The  root" 
is  of  the  Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company's  flexible 
metal  type,  the  sheets  l)eing  No.  24  Birmingham  gage.  Out- 
side metal  roofs  were  applied  to  the.se  cars  so  that  they 
could  more  readily  be  made  available  for  loading  with 
wheat.  It  is  planned  to  use  them  in  that  way  in  case  of  a 
shortage  of  grain  cars. 

The  side  door  opening  is  5  ft.  1  in.  by  6  ft.  10  in.  Sepa- 
rate side  doors  are  provided  for  the  upper  and  lower  decks, 
the  upper  doors  being  suspended  on  js-in.  by  2^-in.  tracks, 
wliile  the  lower  doors  run  on  tracks  of  1^-in.  heavy  steel 
])ipe,  which  sets  below  the  tloor.  End  doors  are  provided 
for  both  the  upper  and  lower  decks. 

The  movable  upper  deck  is  in  one  section.  Tlie  sides  of 
the  frame  are  6-in.,  lOJ/j-lb.  channels  and  the  ends  are  5-in., 
9-lb.  channels.  There  are  five  crossbeams  of  35<2-in.  by  3-in. 
b\-  '4-in.  angles,  between  which  are  two  3-in.,  4-lb.  chan- 
nels, also  running  transversely.  The  floor  is  of  1-in.  yellow 
pine  running  lengthwise  and  bolted  and  riveted  to  the  cross- 
beams. A  bracket  extends  out  from  the  frame  at  the  door 
openings  to  prevent  the  stock  getting  their  feet  between  the 
door  and  the  deck.  The  deck  when  lowered  rests  on  yellow 
pine  stringers  supported  by  33^-in.  by  3-in.  by  ^-in.  angle 
irons  extending  around  the  car  and  riveted  to  the  posts 
and  braces. 

On  each  side  of  the  movable  deck  four  7-1 6-in.  chains 
are  attached.  These  chains  run  up  to  the  side  plates,  where 
they  pass  over  pulleys.  The  chains  from  one  side  are 
carried  across  the  car  where  they  run  over  another  pulley 
and  are  joined  to  the  opposite  chain  which  is  carried  down 
to  the  operating  shaft.  The  location  of  the  operating  chains 
is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  on  the  side  elevation.  The 
operating  shafts  extend  a  short  distance  beyond  the  bolsters 
at  each  end  of  the  car.  Attached  to  the  shaft  near  the  door 
openings  are  two  levers  and  a  detaining  pawl.  The  levers 
have  ratchets  and  pawls  for  controlling  the  ascent  or  descent 
of  the  deck.  The  fact  that  there  is  but  one  operating  shaft 
greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  moving  the  deck.  It  has 
been  found  that  one  man  can  raise  or  lower  it,  either  opera- 
tion being  performed  in  two  minutes.  On  future  orders  but 
one  operating  lever  will  be  provided.  To  hold  the  deck  in 
the  raised  position  there  ^ire  six  malleable  iron  brackets  on 
each  side  of  the  car.  which  can  be  swung  in  under  the  chan- 
nels which  form  the  side  of  the  frames  and  be  locked  by 
pawls.  Patents  have  been  granted  on  the  devices  for  oper- 
ating the  movable  upper  decks. 

These  cars  have  Andrews  cast  steel  side  frame  trucks, 
with  a  wheelbase  of  5  ft.  4  in.  and  cast  steel  truck  bolsters. 
The  draft  gear  is  of  the  friction  type.  Miner  Class  A-19-B. 
The  couolers  liave  5-in.'  bv  7-in.  shanks  and  9V^-in.  butts. 
The  air  brake  is  the  Westinghouse  schedule  K  C-1012. 


Shortage  of  C(  ».->.l  in  Denm.ark. — Denmark  possesses  no 
coal  mines,  and  supplies  must  l)e  imported,  amounting  to 
about  3,500,000  tons  annually.  The  closing  of  English 
ports  makes  the  country-  depend  on  Germany  for  its  supply, 
which  latter  country  cannot  furnish  the  amount  needed. 
As  a  consequence,  night  passenger  service  on  the  state  rail- 
ways is  reduced  by  one-third  in  order  to  economize.  With 
the  same  object  in  view  no  export  of  cement  is  permitted. 

RdLLKD  Iron  and  Steel  Production. — In  1916,  the 
production  of  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished 
forms  (including  Ijlooms,  liillets,  and  axle  blanks  rolled  for 
forging  purj)oses  and  semi-finished  products  which  were 
rolled  for  export  in  that  year)  was  32,380,389  gross  tons 
as  against  24,392,924  gross  tons  in  1915.  This  shows  an 
increase  of  7,987,465'  tons,  or  32.7  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  outpur  in  T515. — Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institut'-. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

VVasiiinokjn,   M.iy  i:8,   1917. 

A  New  Priority  Bill 

A  new  l)ill  creating  a  governmental  authority  to  decide 
what  kinds  of  traffic  or  what  particular  shipments  shall 
have  preference  or  priority  during  the  war,  its  orders  to  be 
made  effective  through  the  machinery  of  the  railroads'  war 
committee,  and  providing  for  the  compensation  of  the  car- 
riers, was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Ma\-  25  by 
the  committee  on  interstate  commerce.  The  new  i)ill,  S. 
2356,  is  a  substitute  for  the  priority  bill  also  introduced 
by  Senator  Newlands,  which  was  referred  to  in  last  week's 
issue,  and  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  commerce 
act.  It  includes  several  important  changes  from  the  terms 
of  the  other  bill,  one  of  the  new  provisions  paving  the  way 
for  an  official  recognition  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  Special  Committee  on 
National  Defense  by  requiring  common  carriers  subject  to 
the  commerce  act  "to  establish  forthwith,  and  to  maintain 
continuously  in  the  city  of  Washington,  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  an  agency  by  a  committee  of  railroad  officers 
or  otherwise"  fully  empowered  by  such  carriers  to  receive 
on  behalf  of  all  the  carriers  notice  and  service  of  such 
orders  and  directions  as  may  be  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  "and  to  arrange  for  the  prompt  compliance  there- 
with by  such  carriers." 

The  President  is  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  present  war,  "whenever  in  his 
judgment  such  action  is  necessary  to  the  public  security  and 
defense,  to  direct  that  certain  kinds  of  traffic  or  particular 
shipments,  as  may  be  determined  by  him,  shall  have  pref- 
erence or  priority  in  transportation  by  any  common  carriers 
by  railroad  or  water,  under  such  arrangements,  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe."  He  may  modify,  sus- 
pend or  annul  such  directions  and  issue  orders  direct  or 
through  such  person  or  persons  as  he  may  designate  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of. office  and  other  ex- 
penses from  funds  provided  for  the  national  security  and 
defense.  Failure  knowingly  and  wilfully  to  comply  with 
the  orders  issued  or  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  their 
prompt  execution,  is  made  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  a  year,  or  both. 

One  of  the  new  provisions  authorizes  the  President 
"whenever  in  his  judgment  it  becomes  necessary  in  order 
to  expedite  transportation  and  to  do  justice  between  car- 
riers, to  enter  into  agreements  with  two  or  more  carriers 
looking  to  a  proper  division  of  earnings  for  a  time  to  be 
specified  and  upon  kinds  of  traffic  to  be  prescribed."  An 
amended  section  governing  the  compensation  of  the  carriers 
provides  that:  "For  the  transportation  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty in  carrying  out  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reasonable  rates  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission."  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  also  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
injury  or  damage  suffered  by  reason  of  giving  preference 
or  priority  in  transportation  under  an  order  from  the  gov- 
ernment, or  by  reason  of  disarrangement  of  traffic  caused 
by  such  preference.  In  making  such  determination  the 
commission  shall  have  due  regard  for  the  terms  of  any  land 
grant  or  contract  between  the  carrier  and  the  United  States 
and  provision  is  made  for  a  court  review  of  its  findings  on 
apjilication  by  the  government  or  the  carrier. 

The  provisions  of  Senator  Newland's  original  bill,  ex- 
empting carriers  complying  with  a  priority  order  from  any 
penalties  provided  by  existing  laws  on  account  of  such 
action,  and  prohibiting  obstruction  or  interference  with  the 
movement  of  interstate  commerce,  are  also  included. 

C.\R  Service  Bill  Passed 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  the  Pomerene  bill 
to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  complete  juris- 
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diction  over  car  service.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  May  22  as  a  substitute  for  the  Esch  bill,  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  House,  and  the  House  on  May  24  adopted 
the  Senate  bill  with  a  technical  amendment  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate  on  the  following  day,  stating  it  as 
an  addition  to  Section  1  of  the  commerce  law.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  without  debate.  Xo  opposition 
to  the  bill  was  offered  by  the  carriers  at  the  hearings  before 
either  the  House  or  Senate  committees,  although  ex- Senator 
Charles  J.  Faulkner,  representing  the  roads,  urged  changes 
in  the  language  to  relieve  the  drastic  effect  of  the  penalty 
provisions.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  also  pro- 
posed some  changes.  The  Esch  bill  contained  language 
which  might  at  least  have  been  construed  to  make  effective 
the  general  penalty  of  S5,000  for  violations  of  the  act  for 
the  movement  of  a  car  in  contravention  of  a  car  service  rule. 
The  Pomerene  bill,  as  passed,  provides  that  the  commission 
may  require  the  carriers  to  incorporate  car  service  rules  in 
their  published  tariffs,  which  w'ould  render  them  subject  to 
the  S5,000  fine  for  violation,  but  the  specific  penalty  for 
failure  to  comply  with  an  order,  in  respect  to  car  service  is 
much  less.  The  text  of  the  new  addition  to  the  act  is  as 
follows : 

The  term  'car  service,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include 
the  movement,  distribution,  exchange,  interchange,  and  re- 
turn of  cars  used  in  the  transportation  of  propert}'  by  any 
carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  carrier  to  establish, 
obser\-e  and  enforce  just  and  reasonable  rules,  regulations 
and  practices  with  respect  to  car  service,  and  every  unjust 
and  unreasonable  rule,  regulation  and  practice  with  respect 
to  car  service  is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  hereby  author- 
ized by  general  or  special  orders  to  require  all  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  or  any  of  them,  to  file  with 
it  from  time  to  time  their  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  car  service,  and  the  commission  may,  in  its  discretion, 
direct  that  the  said  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  their  schedules  showing  rates,  fares  and  charges 
for  transportation  and  be  subject  to  any  or  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  relating  thereto. 

The  commission  shall,  after  hearing,  on  a  complaint  or 
upon  its  0A\'n  initiative  without  complaint,  establish  reason- 
able rules,  regulations  and  practices  with  respect  to  car 
service,  including  the  classification  of  cars,  compensation 
to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  any  car  not  owned  by  any  such 
common  carrier  and  the  penalties  of  other  sanctions  for  non- 
obser^-ance  of  such  rules. 

Whenever  the  commission  shall  be  of  opinion  that  neces- 
sit}-  exists  for  immediate  action  with  respect  to  the  supply 
or  use  of  cars  for  transportation  of  property,  the  commission 
shall  have,  and  it  is  hereby  given,  authority,  either  upon 
complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative  without  complaint,  at 
once,  if  it  so  orders,  without  answer  or  other  formal  plead- 
ing by  the  interested  carrier  or  carriers,  and  with  or  without 
notice,  hearing  or  the  making  or  filing  of  a  report,  accord- 
ing as  the  commission  may  determine,  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  any  or  all  rules,  regulations,  or  practices  then 
established  with  respect  to  car  service  for  such  time  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  commission,  and  also  authority  to 
make  such  just  and  reasonable  directions  with  respect  to 
car  service  during  such  time  as  in  its  opinion  will  best 
promote  car  service  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the 
commerce  of  the  people. 

The  directions  of  the  commission  as  to  car  service  may 
be  made  through  and  by  such  agents  or  agencies  as  the 
j     commission  shall  designate  and  appoint  for  that  purpose. 

In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  carrier, 
1  receiver  or  trustee  to  comply  with  any  direction  or  order 
;  with  resp)ect  to  car  service,  such  carrier,  receiver  or  trustee 
1    shall  be  liable  to  a  penalt}'  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more 


than  $500  for  each  such  offense  and  $50  for  each  and  every 
day  of  the  continuance  of  such  offense,  which  shall  accrue  to 
the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  United  States. 

What  effect  this  will  have  on  the  present  practice  as  to 
car  service  rules  apparently  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the 
commission,  and  will  undoubtedly  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  success  which  attends  the  operation  of  the 
emergency  rules,  designed  to  meet  war  conditions,  now  being 
administered  by  the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association.  The  commission  might  leave  the 
administration  of  the  rules  where  it  now  is.  maintaining  an 
informal  supervision  through  Commissioner  Clark,  as  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  National  Defense,  of  which  the  Commission 
on  Car  Ser\nce  is  a  sub-committee,  and  through  its  exami- 
ners who  sit  in  the  meetings  of  and  co-operate  in  the  work 
of,  the  Car  Service  Commission.  If  it  deems  it  necessary 
it  can  suspend  the  rules  and  substitute  its  own  rules  or 
orders,  which  would  then  be  reinforced  by  the  penalties 
provided.  If  the  Newlands  priority  bill  should  become  a 
law.  the  orders  made  by  the  commissioner  or  board  appointed 
by  the  President  would  naturally  take  precedence  over  any 
other  rules  or  orders  whatsoever. 

Senator  Cummins  has  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2354,  pro- 
viding for  government  regulation  of  maximum  prices  of 
railway  supplies.  The  senator  said  he  hoped  thereby  to 
"avert  the  burden  which  would  be  placed  upon  the  American 
people"  if  the  railways  are  allowed  to  increase  freight  rates 
to  meet  their  increased  expenses. 


GRAIN  SCALES  AND  GRAIN  WEIGHING* 
By  H.  H.  Alfrey 

Scale  Inspector,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma. 

Very  few  commodities  as  high  priced  as  grain  have  their 
value  determined  in  such  various  ways — from  an  actual  net 
weight  on  a  railroad  track  scale  to  an  estimated  weight  by 
cubical  contents  of  the  car.  Estimated  weights  are  very 
unreliable,  and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  shipper,  carrier  and 
receiver. 

^^'agon  scales,  which  are  used  to  a  great  extent  for  weigh- 
ing grain  shipped  at  country-  stations,  are  subject  to  many 
errors.  To  handle  grain  through  an  elevator,  after  it  is 
weighed  on  a  wagon  scale,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  amount  in  each  bin,  and  but  one  carload  can  be  put 
into  a  bin  at  a  time.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  bins  in 
countr}-  elevators  will  hold  more  than  one  carload,  and 
during  the  threshing  season  it  usually  becomes  necessary, 
through  a  shortage  of  cars,  to  fill  the  houses  to  capacity,  thus 
losing  the  definite  record  of  the  amount  going  into  the  cars. 
Then,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  of  grain  due  to 
natural  shrink,  wastage  in  handling,  leaky  spouting,  etc., 
which  may  van.'  from  one-half  to  three  per  cent,  and  in  wet 
seasons,  may  exceed  this  amount.  The  method  of  loading 
from  wagons  into  cars  has  two  serious  disadvantages.  It 
results  in  a  waste  of  grain  while  loading  by  hand  at  the 
car.  which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  in  the  possible  charging  of 
grain  to  the  wrong  car  where  two  or  more  cars  are  being 
loaded  at  the  same  time. 

.\bout  90  per  cent  of  wagon  scales  are  on  wood  founda- 
tions, and  the  local  carpenters  employed  to  install  them  do 
not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  levek  and  alinement. 
Other  common  defects  of  wagon  scales  are  insufficient  sup- 
ports, and  damp  pits,  causing  corrosion  of  the  pivots,  which 
detracts  from  the  accuracy  and  life  of  the  scale. 

Probably  the  most  universal  method  of  weighing  grain, 

*  Abstracted  from  a  paper  presented  before  the  National  Scale  Men's 
.^ssociation   at   Chicago,   on   March   22,    1917. 
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especially  at  terminal  elevators,  is  by  the  use  of  the  hopper 
scale.  As  used  in  country  elevators,  these  have  a  capacity 
ranging  from  6,000  to  18,000  lb.,  and  occasionally  as  much 
as  120,000  lb.  Aside  from  the  actual  defects  of  the  scale, 
discrepancies  in  weights  are  often  due  to  other  conditions. 
Failure  to  balance  the  .scale  between  each  draft  makes  it 
possible  for  grain  to  stick  in  the  hopper  without  being  dis- 
covered. Even  draft-weighing  sometimes  leads  to  duplica- 
tion or  failure  to  record  a  draft.  The  practice  of  the  elevator 
man  depending  upon  his  memory  until  he  gets  to  the  office  to 
make  a  record  of  the  weight  often  results  in  errors  which 
cannot  be  checked.  Weighmasters  should  be  prevailed  upon 
ro  make  a  permanent  record  of  each  draft  at  the  time  of 
weighing,  so  that  in  case  of  discrepancies  the  original  record 
is  available. 

In  the  smaller  elevators,  space  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  grain  can  be  handled  are  the  two  essential  factors. 
For  these  reasons,  and  the  fact  that  most  elevator  men 
imagine  they  require  little  attention,  automatic  scales  are 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous.  The  register  of  an 
automatic  grain  scale  is  the  most  important  part  of  its 
mechanism,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  weighing  depends  entirely 
upon  this  counter.  There  are  two  general  classes  of  reg- 
isters— continuous  and  non-continuous.  The  continuous 
register  cannot  be  moved  by  hand,  and  will  turn  back  to 
zero  when  it  has  reached  its  limit,  while  the  non-continuous 
register  can  be,  and  usually  is,  turned  back  to  zero  at  the 
beginning  of  the  loading  or  the  unloading  of  a  car.  Many 
of  the  automatic  scales  are  equipped  with  a  continuous  reg- 
ister, and  in  addition  to  this  some  of  them  have  a  type- 
registering  attachment,  which  is  another  means  of  checking 
the  weight,  in  addition  to  making  a  record  on  a  ticket. 

An  ideal  record  of  an  automatic  scale  should  show  what 
each  dump  has  been  used  for;  and  where  such  records  are 
kept  it  is  often  possible  to  locate  the  cause  of  a  shortage  or 
an  overrun  when  the  scale  is  used  for  other  than  shipping 
purposes  or  when  two  cars  loaded  consecutively  have  become 
confused. 

The  next  important  factor  of  an  automatic  grain  scale  is 
the  compensating  device.  If  it  were  not  for  some  arrange- 
ment to  compensate  for  the  grain  in  suspension  at  the  time 
the  gate  on  the  top  closes,  every  draft  would  be  heavy.  Con- 
sequently, all  automatic  scales  are  equipped  with  a  com- 
pensator to  overcome  this  feature. 

The  price  of  automatic  scales  is  governed  by  their  hourly 
capacity;  hence,  the  ones  in  use  at  country  elevators  are  of 
small  capacity,  most  of  them  being  three-  or  four-bushel 
scales,  with  occasionally  one  of  six  or  eight.  This  necessi- 
tates from  200  to  500  dumps  per  car.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  an  error  of  a  fraction  of  a  pound  per  dump  would 
amount  to  several  bushels  on  a  carload.  The  stream  of 
grain  in  suspension  varies  as  much  as  three  pounds,  so  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  compensator  be  properly  handled 
in  order  to  obtain  accurate  results.  Indications  are  that  this 
feature  is  not  given  the  attention  it  requires. 

The  balance  is  another  important  feature  of  an  automatic 
scale  which,  like  the  compensator,  affects  every  draft. 
While  there  is  very  little  to  affect  the  balance,  still  we  find 
them  as  much  as  a  pound  out  of  balance,  due  to  wear  of 
the  pivots  and  the  accumulation  of  dirt.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  a  check  of  the  balance  once  every  two  months  is 
considered  sufficient.  The  automatic  scale  is,  in  itself,  a 
highly  perfected  machine;  but,  as  with  other  machines  built 
for  delicate  work,  it  is  dependent  entirely  upon  proper  oper- 
ation. Therefore,  manufacturers  and  inspectors  cannot  be 
too  specific  or  too  imperative  with  their  instructions  to  the 
operators. 

The  use  of  the  track  scale  is  becoming  very  extensive  with 
the  grain  trade  where  thej^olume  of  business  is  sufficient  to 
justify  such  an  expensive  installation,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  accurate  means  of  arriving  at  the  actual  net 


weight  of  a  carload  of  grain.  It  is  the  only  method  recog- 
nized as  an  "adequate  weighing  facility"  under  the  Pom- 
erene  bill  of  lading  law,  for  the  grain  is  actually  in  the  final 
container  and  is  delivered  to  the  carrier  before  it  is  weighed, 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  loss  in  traveling  from  the  scale 
to  car. 

Oftentimes  the  country  shipper  does  not  give  sufficient  care 
to  his  scale  or  to  the  weighing,  because  grain  is  usually  sold 
on  destination  weights  and  grades,  but  the  up-to-date  ele- 
vator man  realizes  the  necessity  of  accurate  weights  as  a 
matter  of  protection  to  himself.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  grain  weighing  and  weighing  facilities  will 
become  standardized  at  the  smaller  stations,  as  it  now  is 
at  board  of  trade  and  terminal  points.  Barring  a  natural 
shrink  in  transit,  and  a  tolerance  for  variations  between 
scales  and  weighing  practices,  there  is  no  reason  why  load- 
ing and  unloading  weights  should  not  correspond. 


UNLOADING  AUTOMOBILES  FROM  COAL  CARS 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  in  shipping  automobiles, 
uses  gondola  cars,  provided  nothing  better  can  be  had,  and 
where  it  is  known  that  a  crane  is  available  at  destination 
for  unloading.  The  picture  shows  how  a  crane  was  used 
for  this  purpose  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

As  a  simpler  arrangement,  and  to  make  sure  that  there 
shall  be  no  excessive  strain,  the  Willys-Overland  Company 
proposes  that  a  tackle  be  made  with  ropes  so  adjusted  as 
to  lift  vertically  on  each  of  the  four  wheels  of  the  auto- 
mobile.    This  is  accomplished  by  using,  for  the  main  mem- 


Tackle    for   Unloading   an   Automobile 

ber  of  the  tackle,  a  scantling  suspended  lengthwise  of  the 
automobile,  and  having  the  ropes,  depending  from  the  ends 
of  this  beam,  stretched  by  horizontal  transverse  timber 
spreaders,  placed  about  a  foot  above  the  automobile  body. 
These  spreaders  should  be  of  just  the  right  length  to  hold 
the  ropes  in  a  vertical  line  above  the  wheels.  The  ropes 
would  engage  the  four  wheels  by  means  of  four  steel  hooks; 
and  varnished  surfaces  are  protected  by  cloth  pads. 


Siam's  Machinery  Purchase. — Among  the  machinery 
imports   of   Siam,    which   amounted   to   $457,712    in    191( 
against  $538,294  in  1915,  the  leading  items  were  rail  locc 
motives  to  the  value  of  $89,770. 


Suggestions  for  the  Conservation  of  Fuel 

Additional  Recommendations  by  the  Fuel  Association 
for    Obtaining   Immediate   Results   in   Fuel    Economy 


THE  appeal  for  fuel  economy  adopted  by  the  convention 
of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  and 
published  in  the  May  18  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  page  1053,  has  been  supplemented  by  additional  sug- 
gestions addressed  to  various  classes  of  railway  employees. 
These  recommendations,  which  are  entitled  "Some  of  the 
Many  Things  That  Should  Be  Done  to  Effect  Immediate 
Fuel  Economy"  are  given  below: 

To  All  Railroad  Operating  Officers 

The  following  suggestions  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  certain  things  that  can  be  done  im- 
mediately to  prevent  waste  of  fuel  on  railroads: 

1.  Run  engines  over  two  divisions  wherever  possible,  in 
order  to  avoid  waste  of  coal  at  ash  pits  and  firing  up.  See 
that  ash  pit  delays  before  fires  are  cleaned  are  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  reorganizing  ash  pit  forces  to  provide  con- 
tinuous fire-cleaning  service. 

2.  Work  out  despatching  schedules  for  all  freight  trains 
and  have  engines  ordered  for  schedule  time.  If  trains  or 
engines  cannot  be  made  ready,  adjust  the  schedule  to  save 
engines  standing  around  under  steam,  wasting  coal. 

3.  Increase  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  engine 
crews,  and  particularly  that  of  new  firemen. 

4.  Give  fuel  the  same  supervision  that  is  usually  given 
to  the  lubricating  oil  performance.  Four  or  five  scoops 
of  coal  are  of  value  equal  to  one  pmt  of  valve  oil. 

5.  Adopt  a  standard  size  of  scoop  shovel,  preferably  one 
of  small  size,  which  has  been  found  the  most  economical 
for  all  ordinary  conditions. 

6.  See  that  the  use  of  fuel  at  power  plants  is  given  proper 
supervision. 

7.  Detail  men  to  check  car  loading  at  mines  and  at  scale 
stations. 

8.  Impress  upon  train  despatchers  and  train  crews  the 
necessity  for  eliminating  delays  on  sidetracks  and  at  meet- 
ing points,  as  far  as  possible. 

9.  See  that  fuel  statistics  are  comprehensive  and  that 
they  are  properly  analyzed  by  division  operating  and  me- 
chanical department  officers,  so  that  improper  conditions 
may  be  promptly  corrected. 

10.  Insist  on  all  transportation  officers  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  use  of  fuel.  Impress  them  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  more  necessary  to 
follow  up  fuel  matters  than  overtime  or  other  details  of 
operation,  from  a  dollar-and-cents  standpoint,  as  well  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  fuel  shortage. 

11.  Division  superintendents  should  hold  staff  meetings 
to  consider  the  subject  of  fuel,  and  in  addition  instruct 
their  staff  officers  to  hold  frequent  meetings  with  engine- 
men,  trainmen  and  others,  gathering  them  together  a  few 
at  a  time  in  special  meetings  in  order  to  emphasize  to  them 
the  necessity  of  eliminating  waste  in  the  handling  and 
use  of  fuel.  When  the  group  meets,  mechanical  depart- 
ment officers  can  review  the  instructions  as  to  proper 
handling  of  engines,  firing  and  boiler  feeding. 

12.  Endeavor  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  engine  crews 
in  the  economical  use  of  any  class  of  coal  the  railroads 
may  be  forced  to  use,  due  to  excessive  demand  for  high- 
class  coal  that  may  be  required  for  special  industrial  and 
governmental  purposes. 

13.  Have  trainmasters,  road  foremen  of  engines,  fuel 
supervisors,  and  traveling  firemen  follow  the  work  of  engi- 
neers  and   firemen   as   closely    as   possible,    insisting   upon 


engine  crews  practicing  economy  and  carrying  out  instruc- 
tions. 

14.  Issue  instructions  to  engine  crews  to  take  a  full  tank 
of  coal  at  all  mine  coaling  stations. 

15.  Have  coal  chutes  inspected  to  see  that  coal  chute 
aprons  are  so  arranged  that  coal  will  not  be  spilled  on  the 
ground  and  wasted. 

16.  Old  ties,  old  car  material,  shavings,  or  any  other 
available  material  should  be  used  to  fire  up  locomotives, 
thereby  saving  coal  and  conserving  forest  products. 

17.  Wherever  practicable,  store  coal  so  as  to  help  balance 
the  tonnage  and  to  reduce  empty-car  mileage.  In  storing 
coal,  select  coal  of  a  quality  that  will  not  deteriorate 
rapidly,  and  locate  storage  piles  where  coal  may  be  de- 
livered to  engines  direct,  saving  a  secondary  handling  and 
extra   depreciation,   if  possible. 

18.  See  that  coal  when  stored  is  so  handled  as  to  not 
be  broken  up  unnecessarily  during  the  process  of  unload- 
ing. 

19.  Place  storage  coal  on  level  ground  so  that  it  can 
be  picked  up  free  of  non-combustible  material. 

20.  Endeavor  to  have  shipper  put  up  coal  trestles  so  that 
cars  may  be  released  quickly. 

21.  Canvass  all  industrial  coal  trestles  to  see  if  any  can 
be  secured  for  storage  of  railroad  fuel  at  points  where 
storage  space  is  required. 

22.  When  purchasing  fuel  for  stoker  fired  locomotives 
obtain  the  largest  size  screenings  the  stoker  can  handle. 

23.  One  large  railroad  has  obtained  excellent  results  by 
allotting  for  all  engines  the  amount  of  coal  to  be  used  be- 
tween time  of  firing  up  and  leaving  terminal.  For  yard 
engines  similar  allotments  have  been  made  for  the  entire 
period  of  service.  It  is  suggested  that  this  plan  be  given 
a  trial. 

To  All  Engine  House  Officers 

1.  Have  coal  shoveled  ahead  on  tenders  at  terminals 
remote  from  the  mines,  and  put  no  more  coal  on  the  tanks 
at  such  points  than  is  necessary  to  take  the  train  back  to 
the  terminal  nearest  the  mines. 

2.  Insist  that  tenders  be  not  overloaded  with  coal,  avoid- 
ing waste  on  right  of  way  and  labor  at  coaling  stations 
incident  to  picking  it  up. 

3.  Have  tools  and  supplies  placed  on  locomotives  before 
the  crew  reports,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  at  leaving  time. 

4.  Maintain  fire  door  openers,  so  that  they  will  operate 
properly. 

5.  Where  fire  doors  are  not  equipped  with  automatic 
openers,  see  that  provision  is  made  so  that  the  door  can  be 
swung  open  easily  and  will  stay  latched  open  when  firing 
is  done  in  rounding  curves,  and  so  that  the  door  can  be 
swung  shut  easily  after  each  scoop  of  coal. 

6.  Maintain  brick  arches  properly  in  all  locomotives. 

7.  Remove  injectors  that  are  oversize  and  replace  them 
with  those  of  proper  size. 

8.  See  that  all  coal  burning  locomotives  have  an  air 
opening  in  ash  pans  equal  to  not  less  than  14  per  cent  of 
the  grate  area. 

9.  When  locomotive  fires  are  cleaned,  see  that  a  com- 
petent man  inspects  the  firebox  by  entering  it,  insuring  that 
grates  are  fully  cleaned,  without  broken  fingers,  and  when 
grate  lever  keepers  are  in  place  and  locked  that  grates  are 
level;  see  that  arches  are  clean,  in  good  repair,  and  of 
standard   length.     See   also   that   flues   are   clean   and    free 
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from  leaks,  giving  particular  attention  to  superheater  flues. 

10.  Do  not  permit  locomotives  to  be  held  under  steam 
unnecessarily.  When  necessary  to  hold  engines  bank,  fires. 
If  lield  for  24  hours  remove  fires. 

11.  When  engines  under  steam  are  not  to  be  fired  up 
within  twelve  hours,  see  that  the  stacks  are  covered  to  hold 
tlie  temperature. 

12.  Do  not  permit  fresh  fuel  to  be  placed  in  the  firebox 
of  locomotives  unnecessarily   before  fires  are  knocked  out. 

13.  Do  not  permit  locomotives  to  leave  the  terminal  with 
a  fire  not  in  pro])er  condition. 

14.  Maintain  boilers  to  their  highest  efficiency;  wash 
them  wlien  necessary  and  have  the  flues  of  locomotives 
bored  and  blown  out  every  trip.  Give  special  attention  to 
the  superheater  flues. 

15.  Do  not  allow  locomotives  to  run  with  mud  ring  or 
front  end  air  leaks.  This  leakage  represents  a  considerable 
waste  of  fuel. 

16.  Make  a  special  inspection  of  all  locomotives  to  see 
that  the  exhaust  nozzles  are  opened  up  to  the  largest  area 
consistent  with  the  proper  steaming  of  the  locomotive. 

17.  Make  certain  that  steam  pipes  and  superheaters  are 
tested  at  frequent  intervals. 

18.  See  that  cylinder  and  valve  rings  are  examined  at 
least  once  each  month,  and  keep  the  valves  squared  up  on 
all  locomotives. 

19.  On  oil-burning  locomotives  maintain  all  piping, 
valves  and  operating  fittings  in  good  condition.  Keep  the 
burner  clean  and  in  proper  alignment,  making  periodical 
inspections  of  burners  to  determine  if  defective.  Pans 
must  be  maintained  in  good  condition  and  rigidly  secured 
to  avoid  air  leaks  at  sides  and  front  behind  brick  work. 
Inspection  should  be  made  each  trip  to  insure  brick  work 
being  in  good  condition  and  all  carbon  and  sand  removed. 
Keep  air  openings  free  from  slag  and  carbon  accumulations. 

20.  The  flues  in  an  oil  burning  boiler  require  the  same 
attention  as  a  coal  burner.  Dampers  should  be  main- 
tained over  all  air  openings,  and  must  be  easily  operated. 

To  All  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen 
To  Locomotive  Engineers: 

1.  If  your  fireman  does  not  employ  the  best  practice, 
instruct  him  yourself  and  ask  the  road  foreman  or  loco- 
motive supervisor  to  have  a  friendly  talk  with  him,  setting 
him  right. 

2.  Advise  the  fireman  as  to  grades,  shut-off  points,  the 
length  of  time  it  is  probable  the  train  will  be  held  in  side- 
tracks, etc.,  and  explain  to  him  your  manner  of  handling 
the  injector,  so  that  he  can  fire  accordingly. 

3.  Endeavor  to  work  your  engine  at  the  shortest  prac- 
tical cut-off  at  all  times,  so  as  to  obtain  the  full  expansive 
force  of  the  steam  used. 

4.  Endeavor  to  feed  the  boiler  uniformly,  and  do  not 
allow  the  water  level  to  rise  so  higli  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  engine  or  the  superheater  will  be  destroyed. 

5.  Avoid  waste  of  steam  at  pops.  Injectors  will  take 
water  as  warm  as  your  hand  (100  degrees),  and  heating 
feed  water  to  this  temperature  will  save  about  four  per 
cent  and  increase  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  locomotive 
on  hard  pulls. 

To  Locomotive  Firemen: 

1.  Break  all  large  lumps  of  coal,  so  that  no  coal  will 
be  wasted  by  firing  such  large  lumps. 

2.  Keep  the  deck  clean. 

3.  Do  not  permit  coal  to  fall  off  the  gangway. 

4.  Close  the  fire  door  after  each  scoopful  of  coal  is  fired. 

5.  Do  not  slug  the  fire. 

6.  Three  or  four  scoops  to  a  fire,  even  with  the  largest 
engines,  give  the  most  economical  results. 

7.  Do  not  shake  the  grates  except  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary,  and  then  only  slightly. 


8.  Do  not  rake  the  fire  except  to  fill  a  hole  or  break  up 
a  bank.  When  engine  is  drifting,  fire  only  sufficient 
amount  to  maintain   fire   in  proper  condition. 

9.  Study  the  problem  of  proper  firing.  Talk  about  it 
with  other  firemen. 

10.  Get  all  the  pointers  you  can  from  your  engineer,  and 
practice  the  principles  of  proper  firing  as  your  share  in 
helping  to  solve  the  fuel  problem. 

11.  On  oil-burning  engines,  sand  flues  often  and  save 
fuel  by  preventing  black  smoke,  the  same  as  on  coal  burners. 

Problems  Well  Worth  Consideration 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  convention  that  investigations 
conducted  with  a  view  to  securing  greater  economy  in  the 
use  of  fuel  should  be  carried  on  energetically  at  this  time 
and  the  following  suggestions  were  made  with  regard  to 
such  work: 

The  use  of  some  portion  of  the  vast  deposits  of  lignite 
coal  underlying  the  western  territory  for  locomotive  fuel 
purposes  deserves  special  consideration,  and  an  attempt 
should  be  made  at  an  early  date  to  investigate  through  the 
medium  of  adequate  tests,  preferably  made  in  a  locomotive 
testing  plant,  the  possibility  of  extending  the  use  of  this 
grade  of  fuel  in  pulverized  form  or  otherwise.  The  practi- 
cal solution  of  this  problem  would  assist  in  solving  the  fuel 
question  on  several  roads  serving  a  vast  territory  located 
remote  from  an  existing  accept.able  fuel  supply,  reducing 
materially  what  now  represents,  because  of  the  long  haul, 
a  heavy  transportation  effort. 

The  feed  water  heating  devices  now  receiving  serious 
attention  from  railway  mechanical  officers  represent  eco- 
nomical possibilities  deserving  of  serious  consideration,  and 
tests  on  an  adequate  locomotive  testing  plant  should  be 
arranged  to  assist  in  the  development  of  this  fuel  saving 
principle. 

This  association  will  continue  to  urge  on  American  rail- 
roads the  necessity  of  concerted  effort  toward  securing,  by 
properly  conducted  tests  on  a  specially  constructed  test 
locomotive  employed  in  a  testing  plant,  that  refinement  in  fuel 
economy  which  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  so  fully  war- 
rants, and  it  is  recommended  that  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  be  made  by  the  railroads,  all  of  which 
would  benefit  by  the  results  attained. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  should  be  re-    J 
quested  in  the  matter  of  making  a  thorough  scientific  study    \ 
of  locomotive  furnace  conditions,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of    slag    or    honeycomb    formation    alone    warranting    any 
effort  made  in  this  direction. 

Conclusion 

The  above  recommendations,  if  carried  out  in  a  thorough 
and  conscientious  manner,  will  result  in  effecting  such 
saving  and  conservation  of  the  fuel  supply  as  will  reflect 
to  the  credit  of  each  individual  contributing  thereto,  and 
will  represent  in  the  fullest  sense  an  adequate  and  patri- 
otic answer  to  the  call  of  the  President  and  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 


Women  in  British  Engineering  Work. — The  Britisl 
Ministry  of  Munitions  is  reported  as  extending  its  plans  tc 
employ  women  in  engineering  work.     Classes  for  training  ii 
setting-up  and  skilled  operating  of  various  types  of  machines 
are  being  held  in  London  and  appeals  are  made  to  women  oi 
good  education  and  physique,  between  20  and  35  years  of  agej 
to  undertake  the  training.     The  course  will  last  from  eigl 
to  nine  weeks.     Maintenance  grants  will  be  paid  during  this 
period,  and  those  who  become  fully  proficient  for  service  il 
aero-enginef  or  other  munition  works  may  expect  a  minimur 
wage  of  £2  ($9.75)  per  week.     Candidates  must  be  prepare<j 
to  accept  employment  in  any  factor}'  to  which  they  may 
sent  on  the  completion  of  their  training. 
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REDUCTIONS  IN  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

According  to  tentative  plans  filed  with  the  public  service 
commissions  in  New  England  last  week,  the  Boston  &  Maine 
proposes  to  eliminate  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  pas- 
senger train  mileage  on  its  summer  schedules.  The  Reading 
has  announced  its  intention  of  taking  off  over  30  trains  at 
Philadelphia.  The  Southern  has  taken  up  the  matter  with 
the  commi.-^sions  in  its  territory,  and  other  roads  are  showing 
a  similar  co-operation  relative  to  the  recent  recommendations 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
National  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 

These  suggestions  relative  to  reduction  in  passenger  serv- 
ice were  given  in  last  week's  issue,  page  1092. 
Boston  &  Maine 

Last  week  the  Boston  &  Maine  presented  to  the  Public 
Service  Commissions  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Maine  and  New  York  a  tentative  plan  calling  for 
the  elimination  on  June  25  of  nearly  400  passenger  trains 
from  its  usual  summer  schedules.  It  also  proposes  to  reduce 
the  number  of  special  trains  and  to  cut  out  largely  the  prac- 
tice of  operating  excursion  trains  in  the  summer  months. 

In  his  letter  to  the  commission.  Temporary  Receiver  J.  H. 
Hustis  refers  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Railway  War 
Board  relative  to  cutting  down  passenger  service  so  as  to 
make  available  the  maximum  efficiency  for  moving  troops, 
fuel,  food  and  materials. 

"While  during  the  past  eighteen  months,"  he  continues, 
"this  railroad  has  handled  the  largest  business  in  its  history, 
it  has  been  unable  to  accept  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
freight  business  offered  to  it  by  its  principal  western  connec- 
tions. 

"If  New  England  is  to  be  kept  warm  next  winter,  and  if 
its  mills — many  engaged  in  manufactures  directly  connected 
with  the  war — are  to  be  kept  in  operation,  a  larger  coal  ton- 
nage must  move  all-rail,  for  there  are  not  sufficient  boats  to 
move  it  via  water. 

"The  railroad's  own  fuel  supply  is  dangerously  restricted 
by  reason  of  its  inability  now  to  secure  sufficient  water  trans- 
portation. As  to  its  all-rail  fuel  supply,  it  is  in  precisely 
the  same  situation  as  the  general  public.  Thus  far  it  has 
refrained  from  confiscating  commercial  fuel.  It  desired  to 
avoid  taking  such  a  course  if  possible,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  taking  immediate  steps  to  conserve  its  fuel  supply. 

"There  has  been  a  serious  drain  on  the  shop  forces  of  the 
railroad  during  the  past  year  by  reason  of  the  higher  wages 
paid  elsewhere. 

"New  England  has  been  called  upon  to  provide  a  railroad 
regiment  for  France,  and  this  road  expects  to  furnish  its 
quota  of  men.  An  appreciable  number  have  already  been 
called  to  the  National  Guard.  Although  it  is  expected  that 
the  needs  of  transportation  will  be  remembered  and  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  not  to  deprive  the  railroads  of  men 
needed  in  actual  operation,  yet  many  will  undoubtedly  en- 
list. 

"The  importance  to  the  government  and  the  public  of 
having  an  adequate  fuel  supply  next  winter,  and  of  moving 
all  freight  regularly  and  promptly  will,  it  is  believed,  more 
than  counterbalance  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the 
proposed  modifications  in  the  service.  The  proposed  curtail- 
ment of  train  service  will  release  equipment  as  well  as  men, 
will  allow  freer  train  movement  and  admit  of  a  larger  volume 
of  freight  being  moved,  and  will  conserve  the  fuel  supply." 

Attached  to  Mr.  Hustis'  letter  is  a  tentative  list  of  no  less 
than  391  trains  which  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  many  trains  to  be  discontinued,  certain  trains  will 
continue  to  run  Saturdays  only;  on  one  branch  all  Sunday 
passenger  service  will  be  discontinued ;  and  in  two  cases,  that 
of  the  Ashbumham  branch,  and  the  Med  ford  branch,  all 
service  will  be  discontinued.  On  the  Georgetown  branch  all 
service  is  discontinued,  except  one  train  on  Saturday  night. 


Concerning  the  list  Mr.  Hustis  says: 

"The  proposed  reduction  in  passenger  train  mileage  on 
the  Boston  &  Maine  is  le.ss  than  20  per  cent,  of  its  passenger 
train  mileage  usually  operated  in  the  summer,  and  covers  the 
entire  territory  through  which  the  road  runs,  including  five 
states  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  total  number  of 
trains  to  be  withdrawn  as  shown  in  the  printed  announce- 
ments included  duplication  because  the  same  train,  in  fre- 
quent instances,  appears  in  two,  three  and  even  four  places. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  trains  run  over  more 
than  one  division  or  branch  line. 

"In  curtailing  service,  it  is  the  intention  to  cause  as  little 
inconvenience  as  possible  to  the  traveling  public  and,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  only  those  trains  have  been  withdrawn 
that  do  not  earn  their  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses.  The 
public  will  be  interested  to  know  that  practically  one-third 
of  the  approximately  one  thousand  daily  passenger  trains 
run  on  this  system  come  within  this  category',  and  from  this 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  in- 
convenienced will  be  very  small." 

Southern  Proposes  Reduction 

Permission  for  the  discontinuance  of  some  of  the  passenger 
trains  on  the  Southern  Railway  in  order  to  conserve  the  coal 
supply,  to  release  men  and  equipment  and  to  clear  the  tracks 
for  the  efficient  handling  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  army 
and  navy  is  asked  of  the  various  railroad  commissions  in 
the  states  traversed  by  the  Southern's  lines  in  a  letter  for- 
warded to  the  individual  commissioners  by  E.  H.  Coapman, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operation. 

"This  step  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  the  South,"  Mr. 
Coapman  declared  in  making  the  announcement  public,  "on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  the  South- 
ern by  reason  of  the  large  concentration  camps  to  be  located 
in  the  South  which  will  largely,  if  not  totally,  take  the  full 
carrying  capacity  of  this  company  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
traffic  and  we  hope  that  the  public  will  co-operate  with  us 
and  appreciate  that  what  we  are  asking  is  for  the  good  of 
the  government  in  this  crisis. 

"It  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that  to  respond  to 
this  duty  of  ours  to  the  government  the  use  of  every  piece 
of  equipment,  the  energy  and  effort  of  every  officer  and  em- 
ployee will  be  needed,  and  the  freeing  of  its  tracks  and 
equipment  must  be  made. 

"It  is  imperatively  necessary'  that  the  Southern  Railway, 
together  with  the  other  railroads  of  the  United  States,  be 
permitted  to  conserve  the  utility  of  its  motive  power,  its  cars, 
its  tracks,  its  number  of  trains,  its  class  of  traffic,  and  its 
men.  To  continue  our  present  elaborate  passenger  ser\'ice 
will  render  sterile  our  efforts  to  meet  the  required  demands 
of  the  government  in  this  emergency." 

In  asking  for  this  reduction  in  its  passenger  service,  Mr. 
Coapman  stated  that  it  would  be  the  Southern's  policy  to 
safeguard  as  far  as  possible  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

Other  Reductions  in  Service 
To  compl}'  with  the  request  made  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  that  the  motive  power  of  the  railroads  be 
conserved  for  the  service  of  the  government  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  has  cut  12  suburban  trains  from  its  service  from 
Philadelphia  to  Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill.  Most  of 
the  trains  withdrawn  are  outside  of  rush  hours.  Ten  Sunday 
trains  and  two  week-day  trains  between  Philadelphia  and 
Frankford  also  have  been  taken  off  and  two  on  the  Chester 
branch.  Two  local  trains  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton 
will  be  eliminated,  two  from  Williamsport  and  one  on  the 
Catawissa  branch.  Some  curtailment  of  service  also  is  made 
in  the  through  trains.  Two  night  trains  to  Buffalo  will  be 
consolidated  into  one  to  leave  Philadelphia  at  8:05  p.  m. 
The  through  Washington-Buffalo  service  inaugurated  about 
a  year  ago  will  be  abandoned.  A  half  dozen  local  trains 
will  be  added,  largely  to  accommodate  special  summer  travel, 
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such  as  a  Saturday  golfers'  special  for  Noble  and  Philmont. 

The  "Boardwalk  special"  with  through  sleeping  cars,  will 
leave  Atlantic  City  for  New  York  every  Sunday  at  12:30 
midnight  and  the  New  York  express  now  leaving  Atlantic 
City  at  7:35  a.  m.  Mondays  will  be  discontinued.  Four 
trains  to  Wildwood,  Stone  Harbor  and  Cape  May  scheduled 
for  May  24  have  been  withheld  until  July  1. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road that  as  a  part  of  the  movement  to  conserve  motive 
power  and  e(iui})ment  its  regular  full  summer  service  to  Wild- 
wood,  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  Ocean  City  and  other  sea- 
shore resorts  will  not  be  put  into  operation  until  July  1, 
instead  of  May  25,  as  previously  advertised.  The  Penn- 
sylvania has  also  eliminated  its  excursion  trains  between 
New  York  and  Washington. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
District,  fearful  of  too  hasty  elimination  of  passenger  trains, 
has  sent  a  letter  to  all  the  railroads,  urging  ample  notice  to 
the  public  before  changes  are  made.  The  commission  declares 
itself  in  hearty  sympathy  with  any  movement  for  the  ultimate 
conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  but  calls  for  care- 
ful deliberation.  "The  recommendations  from  Washington 
should  be  considered  as  such,  and  not  as  mandatory  orders." 
The  commission  doubts  whether  unqualified  compliance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Washington  committee  is  re- 
quired by  the  emergency  as  it  now  exists,  and  believes  that 
the  roads  ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  any  curtailments 
which  become  effective  have  resulted  unqualifiedly  in  the 
conservation  of  fuel,  and  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
lines  as  a  whole.  The  Commission  desires  to  discuss  with 
railroad  officers  any  plans  which  they  may  contemplate. 

Traffic  officers  of  railways  running  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul,  Chicago  and  Omaha,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  have  held  conferences  recently  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Chicago  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  reducing  train  service  between  the  points 
mentioned  and  curtailing  the  club  car  and  similar  service. 


SIGNALING  ON  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  MAIN  LINE 
NEARS  COMPLETION 

With  the  exception  of  one  section,  34  miles  long,  the  entire 
main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  from  Chicago  to  New  Or- 
leans, 930  miles,  is  now  equipped  with  automatic  block  sig- 
nals, two  installations  totaling  342  miles  in  length  having  re- 
cently been  completed.  One  of  these  is  on  the  Louisiana 
division  extending  from  Nogan,  Miss.,  to  Orleans  Junction, 
La.,  approximately  173.4  miles,  and  the  other  is  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi division,  from  East  Junction  (Memphis),  Tenn.,  to 
Vaughan,  Miss.,  169  miles.  Work  was  authorized  on  the 
34  miles  now  unprotected  between  Vaughan  and  Asylum 
Junction,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  contemplated 
improvements. 

Louisiana  Division  Work 

The  new  Louisiana  division  work  is  on  double-track.  The 
physical  conditions  with  reference  to  grades  and  curves  being 
excellent,  little  trouble  was  experienced  in  adhering  to  the 
road's  standard  scheme  of  double-track  signaling.  On  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  the  installation  the  line  extends 
through  the  cypress  swamp  region  of  southern  Louisiana  and 
in  this  territory  some  interesting  features  were  encountered. 
During  the  season  of  the  equinox,  this  region  is  occasionally 
visited  by  semi-tropical  storms,  accompanied  by  high  winds 
and  sometimes  by  high  water  caused  by  the  rise  in  level  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  the  shore  of  which  is  paralleled  for 
several  miles.  Special  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  pos- 
sible interruption  of  signal  operation  due  to  wind  or  to  the 
washing  effect  of  high  water  during  the  storm  season.  All 
concrete  foundations  in  this  territory  are  built  on  piling,  one 
pile  being  driven  for  a  cable  or  relay  box  post  foundation 


and  three  for  each  signal  foundation.  The  piling  used  was 
creosoted  pine  20  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  in  diameter. 

All  concrete  foundations,  with  the  exception  of  those  built 
on  i)iling,  as  mentioned  above,  were  constructed  in  the  signal 
department  yard  at  McComb,  Miss.,  and  transported  to  the 
locations  on  flat  cars,  being  handled  both  in  loading  and 
setting  by  a  derrick  car.  This  crane  was  also  used  in  setting 
the  larger  sizes  of  battery  containers  and  in  erecting  all 
signal  posts. 

All  automatic  signals  are  the  Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany's style  K,  ten-volt,  with  base-of-mast  mechanisms,  each 
in  a  single  mechanism  case.  The  power  home  signals  at 
mechanical  interlocking  plants  are  of  the  style  K,  ten-volt, 
top-post  clamp  type. 

At  facing-switches  there  are  two  switch  boxes,  one  at- 
tached to  the  closed  point,  the  other  to  the  open  point;  the 
track  circuit  is  run  through  each  switch  box  by  separate  con- 
nections to  the  rails.     Trailing  switches  are  equipped  with 


One  of  the  New  Signals  on  the  Double-Track  Section 

one  switch  box  only,  connected  to  the  normally  closed  point* 
All  siding  derails,   which  are  of  the  derailing  block  type| 
are  equipped  with  a  standard  switch  box,  opening  the  tracl 
circuit  in  the  main  track  when  the  derail  is  in  position  for 
train  movement  towards  the  main  track. 

All  main  line  rail  is  of  either  85 -lb.  or  90-lb.  weight,  anc 
any  rail  of  a  lighter  section  in  turnouts  was  removed  as  fa 
back  as  the  joints  at  the  fouling  point,  and  rail  of  the  heavie 
sections  installed.     This  work  entailed  considerable  expense! 
but  was  thought  advisable  in  order  to  cut  down  the  stocl 
of  repair  parts  for  insulated  joints  to  be  carried  for  mail 
tenance.      "Continuous"    insulated   joints   were   used,   beir 
installed    by    extra    gangs,    which    also    made    all    change 
of  rails  in  turnouts  and  did  the  grading  around  foundations 

A  great  deal  of  the  wiring  work  was  done  by  wiremen  il 
the  signal  department  shop  at  division  headquarterg 
Signal  case  boards  were  sent  out  equipped  with  lightning 
arresters,  terminals,  tags,  and  all  local  wiring  and  flexibli 
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connections  to  relays.  Track  cut  boxes  were  handled  in  the 
same  manner.  This  method  cut  down  the  field  connecting 
a  great  deal,  the  only  work  necessary  on  the  ground  being 
the  connecting  up  of  track  wires,  leads  from  batteries,  line 
connections  and  wires  between  signals  at  double  locations. 

Terminal  boards  for  battery  wells  and  battery  boxes  were 
also  made  up  at  the  storehouse  and  sent  out  fully  equipped 
with  terminals,  tags  and  wire  leads  of  the  correct  length  to 
connect  to  the  terminals  in  the  signal  cases. 

A  portable  saw  table  and  a  gasoline  engine  were  included 
in  the  shop  equipment  to  cut  up  short  scrap  pieces  of  trunk- 
ing  and  capping  into  bootlegs,  stake  caps,  etc.  Copper-clad 
bond  wires,  48  in.  long,  used  as  bootleg  terminals  were  bent 
into  standard  form  in  the  shop  and  shipped  to  the  wiring 
gang. 

Mississippi   Division    Work 

The  road  between  East  Junction  and  Vaughan  is  single 
track  with  a  number  of  curves,  passing  tracks  spaced  from 
four  to  eight  miles  apart,  and  one  mechanical  interlocking 
plant  at  the  crossing  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Winona, 
Miss. 

The  traffic  direction  system  of  control  is  used  on  all  signals 
with  double  caution  signals  for  opposing  movements  ap- 
proaching passing  tracks.  Route  locking  was  installed  on 
the  Illinois  Central  through  the  interlocking  plant.  En- 
trance and  leaving  signals  for  passing  tracks  were  installed 
at  double  locations  30  ft.  outside  of  passing  track  switches, 
except  in  a  few  cases  where  there  are  water  plugs  ahead  of 
passing  track  switches.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  signals  are 
located  a  sufficient  distance  beyond  the  plug  to  permit  an 
engine  to  stop  for  water  without  setting  the  opposing  signals 
at  the  next  passing  track  at  stop. 

Intermediate  signals  were  installed  two  together,  one 
northbound  and  one  southbound,  as  far  as  possible.  How- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  make  single  locations  of  these  inter- 
mediate signals  in  a  great  many  places  because  of  curves, 
grades  and  short  distances  between  passing  tracks.  Block 
sections  are  from  1 3/2  to  2  miles  long,  varying  with  the  total 
distance  between  passing  tracks. 

The  signals  are  one-arm,  three-position,  upper-quadrant, 
bottom  post  mechanism,  with  the  exception  of  the  home 
signals  for  the  interlocking  plant  at  Winona,  which  are  two- 
arm,  upper-quadrant.  Here  the  top  arms  are  top-post  mech- 
anism, three-position  power  signals,  while  the  bottom  arms 
are  two-position  0-deg.  to  45-deg.  mechanical  pipe  connected 
call-on  signals. 

The  construction  work  was  handled  by  the  division  forces 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  signal  engineer's  office. 
On  account  of  the  size  of  the  installation  it  was  possible  to 
organize  gangs  to  handle  each  class  of  work,  making  it  uni- 
form throughout.  All  work  which  could  be  done  at  a  central 
point  was  done  at  the  Grenada  storehouse.  A  concrete  mixer 
was  set  up  near  a  yard  track  at  Grenada  and  foundations 
Vv'ere  made  in  wooden  forms  sufficiently  close  to  this  track 
to  permit  loading  them  with  a  wrecking  crane. 

Typical  signal  case  wiring  plans  for  each  signal  loca- 
tion were  furnished  by  the  signal  engineer's  office.  These 
plans  show  the  location  of  R.  S.  A.  terminals,  lightning 
arresters  and  local  wires,  and  the  marking  for  the  tags.  Tem- 
plates were  used  to  locate  terminals  and  arresters.  Cables 
from  the  signal  case  to  the  battery  well  and  from  the  signal 
case  across  the  track  at  double  locations  were  made  up,  at- 
tached to  the  terminals  and  coiled  inside  the  case  ready  for 
shipment.  Track  wires  and  cable  wires  from  signals  to  the 
pole  line  were  run  in  the  field. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  handle 
at  a  central  point  all  work  which  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  do  in  the  field.  Bad  weather  never  interferes,  it  is 
much  easier  to  supervise  the  case  wiring,  and  it  is  possible 
to  have  all  work  uniform.  This  system  effects  a  great  saving 
in  both  time  and  labor  over  doing  all  work  in  the  field. 


We  are  indebted  for  the  above  information  to  R.  C.  Bing- 
ham, signal  inspector,  and  C.  E.  Earhart,  draftsman,  Illinois 
Central,  Chicago. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  REROLLING 
OF  RAILS 

A  new  process  for  rerolling  rails  has  recently  been 
developed  and  put  into  use  whereby  the  difficulties  of 
rerolling  are  materially  reduced  and  badly  worn  rails  are 
rerolled  more  successfully  than  has  heretofore  been  pos- 
sible. The  process  is  also  said  to  improve  the  quality  and 
finish  over  that  which  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  in  the 
re-finished  rails  previously. 

The  need  for  this  new  process  comes  about  through 
the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  wear  on  a  rail  is  in 
the  head  and  that  in  the  endeavor  to  reroll  it  to  its  orig- 
inal symmetrical  form  and  contour  the  work  is  not 
evenly  distributed,  thereby  tending  to  cause  distortion  of 
the  rail  section  and  internal  strains  in  the  metal  itself. 
The  rolling  on  some  portions  of  the  section  is  heavier 
than  on  others,  making  it  difficult  to  fill  the  rolls  com- 
pletely in  all  parts,  particularly  the  upper  comers  of  the 
head.  The  new  process  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  it  is 
not  only  permissible  but  desirable  that  the  contours  of  re- 
rolled  rails  shall  differ  materially  from  those  of  new 
rails  if  the  modified  sections  will  result  in  a  better  quality 
of  product.  In  particular  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
resort  to  rail  sections  having  materially  narrower  treads 
with  greater  slopes  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  even  to 
produce  rail  sections  with  an  unsymmetrical  head.  These 
forms  correspond  to  the  worn  rail  heads  from  which  they 
are  rerolled  and  thus  the  work  of  the  rolls  is  uniformly 
applied.     Little  change  is  made  in  the  web  and  base.     The 
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heights  of  the  web  and  fishing  angles  are  maintained,  thus 
permitting  the  use  of  the  same  splices  that  were  employed  on 
the  original  section. 

In  general  the  process  provides  for  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  section  in  badly  worn  heads  by  the  use  of 
the  narrower  treads  without  making  a  material  reduction 
in  the  width  of  the  lower  part  of  the  head  or  of  the  upper 
fishing  surfaces.  The  two  sides  of  the  head  are  given  a 
sufficient  pitch  to  connect  the  lower  part  with  the  narrow 
tread.  To  carry  this  process  to  a  practical  conclusion  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  worn  rails  into  several  grades  de- 
pending upon  the  extent  to  which  the  original  section  has 
been  worn  or  reduced.  Each  grade  is  then  given  a  new 
contour  consistent  with  the  amount  of  material  available  in 
the  old  section.  When  rerolled,  a  standard  A.  S.  C.  E. 
100-lb.  rail  is  reduced  to  about  92  lb.,  preserving  the 
original  length,  or  to  a  90-lb.  rail  1  ft.  longer  than  the 
original,  i.  e.,  a  33-foot  rail  becomes  34  ft.  long  after  re- 
rolling. Lengthening  rails  in  this  manner  is  proving  of 
interest  to  the  railroads. 

A  modification  of  this  plan  utilizes  the  narrow  treads 
with  the  base  of  the  head  substantially  of  the  full  width, 
but  instead  of  sloping  both  sides  of  the  head,  one  side 
is  given  a  contour  like  that  of  the  original  rail  and  all  the 
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adjustment  is  inadt"  In  increasing  the  slope  on  the  other 
side  of  the  head.  Rails  rerolled  to  this  section  are  laid 
with  the  sloping  side  of  the  head  on  the  outside  of  the 
track  and  in  consequence  they  can  be  relaid  in  track  with 
rails  of  the  original  section.  Rails  of  this  type  are  especially 
adapted  for  use  on  the  inside  of  cun^es  where  they  are  said 
to  reduce  the  wear  and  friction. 

A  third  modification  of  this  process  has  been  devised  in 
which  the  rail  head  is  refonned  to  give  it  a  tread  and 
sides  substantially  as  in  the  original  section,  but  the  lack 
of  metal  in  the  head  is  compensated  for  by  reducing  the 
depth  of  the  head  on  the  worn  side,  that  is,  the  upper  fish- 
ing surface  is  pushed  further  away  from  the  lower  one. 
This  requires  the  use  of  a  deeper  and,  therefore,  stiffer 
splice  bar  on  the  one  side  and  has  the  effect  also  of  in- 
creasing the  section  modulus  of  the  rail. 

In  all  sections  rerolled  under  the  new  process  the  height 
of  the  web  is  preserved  so  that  the  moment  of  inertia 
and  the  section  modulus  of  the  rerolled  section  exceed  those 
of  standard  sections  of  the  same  weight  as  the  rerolled 
rail  and  the  neutral  axis  is  moved  nearer  the  base. 

The  new  process  is  said  to  have  decided  advantages 
from  a  metallurgical  standpoint.  The  shape  of  the  rail 
head  insures  proper  work  upon  it  in  the  rolls.  Its  reduced 
percentage  of  the  total  area  of  the  section  permits  a  more 
uniform  cooling  of  the  head  and  flange,  thus  minimizing 
the  danger  of  internal  strains  and  failure  in  service. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  new  process  the  worn 
rails  are  sorted  into  various  grades  according  to  the  con- 
tour and  the  amount  of  metal  in  the  head.  For  each  of 
these  grades  a  set  of  rolls  is  prepared  to  make  a  finished 
section  with  the  head  conforming  in  general  to  the  shape 
of  the  worn  rail  head.  After  grinding  off  slivers  and  chips 
resulting  from  side  flow  and  the  mashing  of  the  metal  in 
the  head  in  track,  the  rails  are  heated  to  a  moderate  tem- 
perature and  run  through  the  rolls  specially  prepared  for 
them.  The  work  done  by  the  rolls  reshapes  the  section 
and  elongates  the  rail  sufficiently  to  saw  off  the  battered 
ends  and  old  bolt  holes,  leaving  the  rail  its  original  length 
or  longer  if  desired.  The  rerolled  rail  is  then  cooled, 
straightened  and  drilled  in  the  usual  way.  The  process 
is  continued  for  the  various  grades,  each  employing  its 
special  set  of  rolls  and  being  finished  and  shipped  in  a 
lot  by  itself.  The  first  grade  or  rails  with  heads  showing 
the  least  wear  are  in  all  cases  rerolled  to  a  section  with 
a  symmetrical  head,  but  the  new  process  is  of  particular 
advantage  for  rerolling  the  more  badly  worn  rails.  The 
Michigan  Central  is  now  having  100-lb.  rails  rerolled  to 
90  lb.,  with  unsymmetrical  heads;  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  has  used  the  unsymmetrical  head,  likewise  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  is  using  a  rerolled  rail  with  symmetrical  head. 

Patents  covering  these  processes  have  been  granted  to 
George  Langford,  general  superintendent  of  the  American 
McKenna  Process  Company,  this  company  having  mills  at 
Joliet,  111.,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Warners,  N.  J. 


Coal  Used  by  the  Railroads. — The  total  production  of 
coal  in  the  United  States  in  1915  was  442,624,426  net  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite,  and  88,995,061  net  tons  of 
Pennsylvania  anthracite.  Of  these  amounts  the  railroads 
used  128,200,000  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite, 
or  24  per  cent  of  the  output.  The  quantity  of  bituminous 
coal  so  used  was  122,000,000  tons,  or  28  per  cent  of  the 
bituminous  output,  and  the  quantity  of  Pennsylvania  an- 
thracite used  was  6,200,000  tons,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  an- 
thracite output.  Of  that  quantity  56,500,000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  all  of  the  anthracite  (6,200,000  tons),  or 
49  per  cent,  was  used  by  roads  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  country;  22,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  was  used  in 
the  southern  states,  and  43,500.000  tons  was  used  in  the  West. 


PROMOTING  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  LOADING 
OF  CARS 

The  numljer  of  cars  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  in 
forwarding  l.c.l.  freight  during  the  month  of  March,  1917, 
decreased  3,722  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
in  1916,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  handled  in- 
creased. A  vigorous  campaign  to  secure  more  effective  util- 
ization of  freight  cars  is  being  conducted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  and  these  figures  show  plainly  the  effect  of  the 
lieavier  average  load  secured  on  the  supply  of  cars.  The 
work  on  carload  shipments  has  been  promoted  by  means  of 
circular  letters  to  shippers,  agents  and  those  in  charge  of 
freight  houses,  supplemented  by  appeals  to  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  organizations  of  like  character. 

Since  shipments  of  l.c.l.  freight  usually  make  up 
the  lightest  carloads,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  weight  of  l.c.l.  freight  carried  per 
car.  The  results  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh for  the  month  of  March,  1917,  show  an  increase  of 
12.6  per  cent  in  the  average  tons  per  car  forwarded  over 
March,  1916.  While  the  total  tonnage  of  l.c.l.  freight  was 
2.6  per  cent  greater  in  1917  than  in  1916,  the  total  number 
of  cars  used  was  9.2  per  cent  less. 

In  making  this  remarkable  record  the  three  grand  di- 
visions of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  secured  the  heaviest  aver- 
age carload  ever  made  on  their  respective  systems.  The  tons 
per  car  of  l.c.l.  freight  for  the  Northwest  system  was  10.26 
in  March,  1917,  as  compared  with  9.40  in  March,  1916. 
On  the  Central  system  the  average  load  was  8.39  tons  in 
1917,  and  6.99  tons  in  1916,  while  on  the  Southwest  system 
the  averages  for  1917  and  1916  were  9.62  tons  and  8.46 
tons  respectively. 

Comparison  also  was  made  with  the  figures  for  July,  1912. 
In  this  month,  the  average  tons  per  car  of  l.c.l.  freight  were 
5.42  and  the  corresponding  figure  for  March,  1917,  (9.79 
tons)  represents  an  increase  of  79.6  per  cent.  The  tonnage 
handled  in  March,  1917,  was  31.6  per  cent  greater  than  in 
July,  1912,  while  the  number  of  cars  used  was  27.1  per  cent 
less.  Had  the  average  number  of  tons  per  car  been  the  same 
in  March,  1917,  as  it  was  in  July,  1912,  it  would  have  re- 
quired 29,500  more  cars  to  haul  the  l.c.l.  freight. 

The  average  load  for  the  various  divisions  shows 
considerable  variation,  the  highest  figure  being  11.98  tons 
per  car  and  the  lowest  6.59  tons.  On  one  division  the  in- 
crease in  the  average  load  per  car  amounted  to  31  per  cent 
and  three  divisions  showed  increases  of  more  than  20  per 
cent.  The  figures  for  the  individual  stations  showed  the 
highest  average  load  to  be  24.61  tons  per  car.  This  is  the 
average  of  91  cars  and  is  a  remarkable  record.  One  station 
which  loaded  15  cars  in  a  month  succeeded  in  getting  an 
average  load  of  25.56  tons  in  April,  1917.  There  are  five 
stations  which  showed  average  loads  of  more  than  20  tons  per 
car  and  ten  stations  with  average  loads  of  more  than 
15  tons. 

The  campaign  to  save  cars  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  but  has  also  been 
carried  on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Circulars  have 
l^een  distributed  among  shippers  over  the  entire  system  in  the 
eft'ort  to  secure  better  carloading.  These  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  orders  are  often  based  on  the  minimum  carload, 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  only  one-half  of  the  capacity  of 
the  car.  The  methods  by  which  consignors  and  consignees 
can  help  to  save  cars  are  pointed  out  and  an  appeal  is  made 
for  co-operation  in  the  interests  of  both  the  railroads  and 
the  shippers.  That  these  campaigns  have  brought  good  re- 
sults is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road has  lately  showed  an  average  load  per  car  nearly  three 
tons  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  2,018  cars  per 
dav. 


General    News    Department 


The  Canadian  Pacific,  following  about  four  months  of  negotia- 
tions, has  increased  the  pay  of  conductors  and  other  trainmen, 
and  also  yardmen,  on  the  lines  east  of  Fort  William.  It  is  said 
that  the  passenger  trainmen  will  be  advanced  about  8  per  cent; 
freight  conductors  to  50  cents  an  hour,  with  a  minimum  of  $4  a 
day,  and  yardmen  a  general  advance  of  about  25  per  cent. 

Charles  Gates  Dawes,  president  of  the  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.,  has  been  recommended  for  the  position  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  seventh  regiment  of  the  railway  con- 
tingent of  nine  regiments  being  organized  by  S.  M.  Felton, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western.  If  his  commission  is 
approved,  Mr.  Dawes  will  be  assigned  to  duty  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  the  seventh  railway  regiment  is  now  being  recruited. 

Farmers,  miners  and  others,  in  Canada,  west  of  Edmonton, 
have  sent  urgent  protests  to  Ottawa,  complaining  of  the  action 
of  the  government  in  taking  up  the  rails  of  parts  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  to  be  sent  to  France.  The  protestants  fear  that 
they  will  be  left  without  railroad  facilities  and  that  their  business 
will  be  ruined.  They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
large  mileage  of  track  unused  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway. 
These  rails,  they  say,  can  be  taken  up  without  incommoding  a 
solitary  individual. 

A  meeting  of  the  watch  inspectors  of  the  Rock  Island  system 
was  held  at  Chicago  on  May  22  and  23.  Webb  C.  Ball,  general 
time  inspector,  presided,  and  N.  D.  Ballantyne,  assistant  to  the 
chief  operating  officer,  and  C.  B.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  ter- 
minals at  Chicago,  delivered  addresses.  There  were  150  watch 
inspectors  present  at  the  meeting  and  a  general  discussion  of  the 
rules  governing  the  conduct  of  time  service  took  place.  This  is 
the  first  meeting  of  watch  inspectors  on  the  Rock  Island  system, 
but  hereafter  they  expect  to  convene  annually. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  dis- 
trict, (New  York  City),  proposes  to  issue  an  order  requiring 
gates  at  highway  grade  crossings  to  be  kept  lowered  constantly 
from  midnight  to  5  :30  a.  m.,  except  when  raised  to  permit  an 
automobile,  a  carriage  or  a  wagon  to  pass;  and  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  is  to  be  held  on  June  6.  The  purpose  of  the  order  is  to 
provide  additional  safety  for  automobiles  by  making  it  neces- 
sary for  every  such  vehicle  to  be  brought  to  a  full  stop  at  each 
crossing,  and  also  to  keep  the  attendant  alert.  Complaint  has 
been  made  to  the  commission  that  crossing  attendants  frequently 
fall  asleep  during  the  night. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  is  not  only  urging  its 
erHployees  to  grow  their  own  vegetables,  but  is  buying  such  seeds 
as  are  needed  for  the  planting  of  community  gardens,  in  addition 
to  tendering  the  use  of  its  right-of-way  for  cultivation.  Recently 
a  number  of  the  section  gangs  have  gone  in  for  community  gar- 
dens, and  the  road  has  agreed  to  allow  them  to  plant  such 
gardens  on  company  time  and  furnish  the  necessary  seed.  The 
section  forces  will  pool  their  interests  for  supplying  their  tables 
this  summer.  These  community  gardens  are  in  addition  to  the 
individual  gardens  already  planted  under  the  company's  first  offer 
for  use  of  the  right-of-way.  In  addition  to  these  plans,  the  com- 
pany has  also  turned  over  its  12  demonstration  farms  for  the 
production  of  food  crops. 


New  Haven  Cancels  199  Trains 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  announced  last  Tues- 
day that  it  proposes  to  eliminate  from  its  passenger  schedules  199 
trains,  or  nearly  10  per  cent  of  its  service.  The  reduction  of 
schedules  is  made  as  a  result  of  recommendations  of  the  Rail- 
ways' War  Board  mentioned  in  last  week's  issue,  but  it  will  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  public  service  commissions  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  The  Massa- 
chusetts commission  has  set  June  4  for  a  hearing. 

Reference  to  reductions  in  passenger  service  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  other  roads  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Southern  Pacific  Telegraph  School 

To  secure  trained  men  and  develop  them  for  responsible  posi- 
tions, the  Southern  Pacific  has  established  an  "Agency  School" 
in  San  Francisco,  under  E.  L.  King,  superintendent  of  telegraph, 
where  an  apprenticeship  course  in  railroad  station  work  is  given 
and  the  student  is  paid  while  learning.  The  plan  is  proving  very 
successful.  Ambitious  boys  from  the  country  complete  the 
couse  in  from  three  to  four  months.  Half  the  time  is  spent  in 
the  class  room,  and  the  balance  in  actual  station  work.  Tele- 
graphy and  all  the  duties  of  a  station  agent  are  taught.  Officers 
of  the  road  lecture  on  different  transportation  questions.  Over 
60  young  men  who  have  taken  the  course  have  taken  responsible 
positions  since  the  school  was  opened. 


Engineers  Reach  Paris 

Cable  despatches  on  May  30  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
United  States  Commission  of  Engineers  in  Paris.  As  noted  else- 
where in  this  issue  the  party  consists  of  Major  William  Barclay 
Parsons,  Major  W.  J.  Wilgus,  W.  A.  Garrett  and  Captain  A.  B. 
Barber. 

The  engineers  were  escorted  through  the  British  lines  by 
Colonel  Henry  W.  Thornton,  manager  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
road of  England  and  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Long 
Island. 


Women  Railroad  Employees  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

On  page  1066  of  the  May  18  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
were  published  a  photograph  and  short  article  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  at  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  shops  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  in  which  the  following  statement  was  made : 

"At  Lorain,  Ohio,  where  the  company  handles  its  largest 
lake  coal  and  ore  traffic,  women  are  given  positions  at  the 
benches  in  the  shops  where  they  can  learn  the  machinist  trade." 
This  statement  is  in  error,  as  it  is  not  the  intention  to  employ 
women  in  any  of  the  trades,  but  only  as  helpers  and  on  certain 
classes  of  common  labor. 


D.  &  R.  G.  Employees  to  Receive  Pensions 

President  H.  U.  Mudge,  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  an- 
nounces that  beginning  July  1  the  company  will  retire  all 
employees  at  the  age  of  70  and  will  pay  pensions  to  retired  em- 
ployees according  to  the  usual  custom  on  many  roads.  The 
pension  will  be  extended  to  all  persons  continuously  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  25  years  and  includes  both  officers  and 
employees.  The  basis  of  the  pension  will  be  the  average  monthly 
pay  for  the  ten  years  previous  to  retirement.  Of  this  average 
pay  each  employee  retired  will  receive  1  per  cent  for  each  year 
in  the  service. 


Committees  to  Investigate  Car  and  Locomotive  Building  Capacity 

As  briefly  noted  in  last  week's  issue,  committees  of  car  and 
locomotive  builders  have  been  organized  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  to  investigate  the  capacity  of  car 
and  locomotive  building  plants  in  this  country  and  the  extent 
of  their  ability  to  turn  out  additional  motive  power  and  equip- 
ment for  the  railroads  of  this  country  and  for  the  Allies.  The 
membership  of  these  committees  is  as  follows:  Car  Committee: 
S.  M.  Vauclain,  vice-president  of  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
chairman ;  E.  F.  Carry,  president  of  Haskell  &  Barker  Car 
Company;  Charles  S.  Gawthrop,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company;  Clive  Runnels,  vice-president  of  the 
Pullman  Company;  R.  L.  Gordon,  vice-president  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company,  and  A.  S.  Reeder.  vice-president  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  Locomotive  Committee :  S.  M. 
Vauclain,  chairman ;  Andrew  Fletcher,  president  of  the  American 
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Locomotive  Company;  H.  P.  Ayres,  vice-president  of  H.  K. 
Porter  Locomotive  Company,  and  Joel  Coffin,  chairman  of  Lima 
Locomotive  Corporation. 


Tornadoes  Damage  Illinois  Central  Property 

A  severe  tornado  passed  through  Mattoon,  111.,  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  26,  about  4  o'clock,  completely  demolishing  496 
homes  and  partly  destroying  150.  The  toll  of  deaths  was  60, 
and  400  people  were  injured.  The  estimated  property  damage 
is  placed  at  $900,000.  The  roof  of  the  Illinois  Central  round- 
house at  Mattoon  was  blown  oflf  and  other  property  of  the  com- 
pany was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  about  $4,000  or  $5,000. 
Telegraph  wires  were  blown  down  and  communications  were 
cut  oflf  entirely  for  two  hours.  A  train  carrying  doctors  and 
nurses  left  Centralia,  111.,  at  7  p.  m.  and  arrived  at  Mattoon  at 
8 :45.  A  train  left  Champaign  at  7  o'clock  with  16  doctors  and 
a  number  of  nurses,  arriving  at  Mattoon  at  8:30  p.  m.  Two 
special  trains  of  miHtia  arrived  at  11  o'clock  and  took  charge  of 
the  situation,  maintaining  order,  clearing  away  debris  and  provid- 
ing shelter  for  the  homeless. 

The  storm  struck  Monee,  111.,  at  4 :55  p.  m.  and  an  Illinois 
Central  freight  train  of  70  empty  coal  cars  was  struck  by  the 
tornado  with  the  result  that  24  cars  and  the  caboose  were  turned 
over.  A  bridge  over  the  tracks  south  of  Monee  was  also  blown 
down.  The  wreck  and  the  debris  of  the  bridge  were  cleared 
away  by  one  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Another  tornado  struck  several  stations  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  at  about  5  p.  m.,  on  May  27. 
Among  the  places  which  sufifered  great  material  damage  as  well 
as  some  loss  of  life  were  Dyersburg,  Tenn. ;  Sharon,  Clinton, 
Ky. ;  Bardwell  and  Hickman,  on  the  Chicago,  Memphis  &  Gulf, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Illinois  Central.  The  Bardwell  station  of  the 
Illinois  Central  was  destroyed  and  the  pumping  station  at  that 
point  was  blown  down. 


Railway  Revenues  and  Expenses  for  March 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  for  March,  1917,  was  less  than  March,  1916,  by  $42 
per  mile,  or  11.8  per  cent,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics. 

Total  operating  revenues,  $317,087,310,  exceeded  those  for 
March,  1916,  by  $26,861,222.  Operating  expenses,  $229,020,175, 
were  greater  by  $34,526,031.  Net  operating  revenue,  $88,067,- 
135,  fell  ofif  $7,664,809.  Taxes,  $14,432,164,  increased  by  $1,903,- 
970.  Net  operating  income  was  $73,574,537,  which  is  a  de- 
crease of  $9,571,688. 

If  spread  over  the  mileage  represented,  operating  revenues 
averaged  $1,373  per  mile,  an  increase  of  9.0  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  per  mile,  $992,  were  greater  by  17.4  per  cent;  net 
operating  revenue  per  mile,  $381,  shows  a  decrease  of  8.3 
per  cent;  while  net  operating  income  per  mile,  $319,.  shows 
a  decrease  of  11.8  per  cent.  Taxes  per  mile  rose  14.9  per 
cent. 

This  summary  covers  230,973  miles  of  operated  line,  or 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States. 

For  the  Eastern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  were 
greater  than  those  for  March,  1916,  by  9.4  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  rose  20.4  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  decreased 
16.4  per  cent;  taxes  increased  11.4  per  cent.  Operating  income 
per  mile  decreased  20.5  per  cent. 

For  the  railways  of  the  Southern  district,  operating  reve- 
nues per  mile  exceeded  those  for  March,  1916,  by  9.1  per 
cent;  operating  expenses  rose  12.4  per  cent;  net  operating 
revenue  increased  3.2  per  cent;  taxes  increased  27.5  per  cent. 
Operating  income  per  mile  decreased  0.1  per  cent. 

For  the  Western  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile 
exceeded  those  for  March,  1916,  by  8.6  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  rose  15.9  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  decreased 
4.7  per  cent;  taxes  increased  14.1  per  cent.  Operating  income 
per  mile  decreased  1.1  per  cent. 

The  three  months  of  the  current  calendar  year,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  flie  preceding  year,  show 
changes  per  mile  of  line  as  follows:  operating  revenues  in- 
creased 8.1  per  cent,  operating  expenses  increased  15.5  per 
cent,  net  operating  revenue  decreased  8.3  per  cent,  taxes 
increased  12.1  per  cent,  while  operating  income  decreased 
11.9  per  cent. 
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Operating  income  per  mile  decreased  32.6  per  cent  in  the 
East,  increased  5.3  per  cent  in  the  South,  and  increased  4.0 
per  cent  in  the  West. 

March  net  operating  income  per  mile  was  11.8  per  cent 
less  in  1917  than  in  1916,  30.S  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915, 
2)2.1  per  cent  greater  than  in  1914,  and  35.7  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1913. 


Advances  in  the  Cost  of  Railroad  Materials  in  Two  Years 

The  Southern  Pacific  recently  compiled  statistics  showing  com- 
parative prices  of  railway  materials  in  May,  1915,  and  May,  1917. 
The  figures  show  advances  ranging  from  50  per  cent  to  500  per 
cent. 

Prices  of  all  types  of  locomotives  have  increased  approximately 
75  per  cent,  the  price  of  the  Pacific  type,  for  instance,  advancing 
from  $27,000  to  $47,290.  Passenger  cars  have  increased  50  per 
cent  in  cost,  the  price  of  a  steel  chair  car  in  1915  being  $12,500  as 
compared  with  $18,750  in  1917.  Various  types  of  freight  cars 
have  increased  from  60  to  85  per  cent  in  price.  Steel  underframe 
box  cars  which  cost  $1,255  in  1915  now  command  a  price  of  $2,010. 
Even  greater  advances  have  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  miscel- 
laneous materials.  White  lead,  which  cost  $45  a  ton  two 
years  ago,  now  sells  at  $203.80  per  ton.  Spikes  now  sell  at  $69 
a  ton  as  compared  with  $30  two  years  ago.  Bolts  now  sell  at 
$80  a  ton  which  sold  at  $36.40  in  1915.  The  price  of  a  ton  of 
angle  bars  in  May,  1917,  was  $53  and  in  1915,  $29;  nails,  in  1917, 
$59,  and  in  1915,  $29;  cast  iron  pipe  in  1917,  $45,  and  in  1915, 
$16.50;  .switch  points  in  1917,  $70.  and  in  1915,  $40;  manila  rope, 
$38  now  as  compared  with  $19.50  in  1915.  Frogs  now  sell  at 
$84.50  each  as  compared  with  $44.50  in  1915,  and  insulated  joints 
which  commanded  a  price  of  $3.85  each  two  years  ago  now  sell 
for  $7.35. 


Appeals  for  Freight  Car  Economy 

F.  M.  Lucore,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  has  issued  in  booklet  form 
an  appeal  for  the  conservation  of  the  freight  car  supply.  One 
section  of  the  booklet  is  addressed  to  shippers  of  carload  freight. 
Several  pages  are  addressed  to  the  railroad  commissions  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  containing  car  surplus  and  shortage  figures 
for  10  years  and  asking  their  assistance  in  the  general  campaign. 
An  appeal  is  also  made  to  the  bankers  of  these  states  to  encour- 
age the  full  loading  of  cars,  while  other  pages  are  addressed  to 
buyers  of  cement,  lime  and  plaster,  cotton,  hay,  and  other  com- 
modities. 

Appeals  have  been  issued  by  R.  E.  Clarke,  superintendent  of  car 
service  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  O.  C.  Smith,  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 

Mr.  Clarke  calls  upon  shippers  to  place  orders  only  for  such 
cars  as  can  be  immediately  loaded ;  to  give  every  car  a  load  that 
will  equal  capacity,  plus  10  per  cent ;  to  load  cars  promptly  and 
without  reference  to  free  time  allowance,  and  to  avoid  recon- 
signments.  which  mean  only  congestion,  delay  and  extra  han- 
dling. 

Mr.  Smith's  letter  exhorts  shippers  to  remember  that  the  rail- 
roads are  the  arteries  of  the  nation's  life,  which  is  being  threat- 
ened by  the  autocracy  of  hostile  European  powers.  One  of  the 
most  gigantic  problems  ever  undertaken  must  be  accomplished 
by  our  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  foodstuffs  and  materials 
to  feed  the  defending  nations  and  supply  munitions  of  war.  "The 
usual  and  frequent  delays  and  the  great  lack  of  full  capacity 
loading  of  all  freight-car  equipment  on  our  railroads,  if  con- 
tinued during  this  greatest  of  wars,  would  be  a  national  crime 
and  a  blot  on  the  patriotism  and  resourcefulness  of  American 
railroads  and  business  men.  .  •  .  Disregard  any  and  all 
privileges  to  which  you  are  accorded  and  entitled  under  the 
tariflfs  and  rules  of  railroads." 


Railway  Signal  Association 

The  regular  June  meeting  of  this  association  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New  York  City, 
June  12  and  13. 

There  will  be  reports  from  Committees  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  and 
ithe  special  committee  on  harmonizing  specifications. 
I    Committee  No.  1  will  reaffirm  its  previous  recommendation  on 
[the    desirability   of    having    an    overlap    in    automatic    signaling. 
Committee  No.  2  will  report  on  field  construction  of  pipe  lines 


at  mechanical  interlockings,  and  on  locking  switches  mechanic- 
ally at  interlocking  plants. 

Committee  No.  3  will  report  on  requisites  for  first  range 
voltage  electric  interlocking.  Committee.  No.  4  will  present  a 
drawing  containing  a  plan  for  connecting  wires  to  rails.  Com- 
mittee No.  6,  on  standard  designs,  will  present  several  sheets  of 
drawings  showing  details  and  assembling  of  signaling  appa- 
ratus. 

Committee  No.  7,  dealing  with  direct  current  relays,  will  pre- 
sent a  report  recommending  a  standard  of  safety  for  track  cir- 
cuit operation.  Committee  No.  8,  on  electric  railways,  will 
present  specifications  for  impedance  bonds ;  electric  alternators ; 
reactors ;  resistors  and  other  features. 

The  special  committee  on  harmonizing  specifications  will  pre- 
sent revised  specifications  for  a  variety  of  signal  material,  the 
whole  filling  about  twenty  pages  of  the  report.  The  report  of 
this  committee  will  be  taken  up  at  the  first  session,  Tuesday, 
and  the  other  reports  to  be  taken  up  on  that  day  will  be  those 
of  committees  7,  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  and  on  Wednesday  committees 
6,  8,  and  10  will  be  heard. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   folloitring   list  gives  names   of  secretaries,    dates   of   next   or   regular 
meetings   and   places   of   meetings: 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  July  18,  1917,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

American  Association  of  Dining  Car  Superintendents. — H.  C.  Board- 
man,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Hoboiten,  N.  J.  Next  convention,  October,  1917, 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 

American  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 
Chicago,  111.     Next  meeting,  June,   1917,   Denver. 

American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope. 
C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Next  meeting,  Octobri 
16-17,    St.    Louis. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — E.  H.  Harman, 
Room  lUl,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting,  August 
8-10,    1917,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 

American  Electric  Railway  Association. — E.  B.  Burritt,  8  W.  40th  St.. 
New   York.     Convention    for   1917   abandoned. 

American  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Association. — Fred  C.  J. 
Dell,   165  Broadway,  New  York. 

American  Railroad  Master  Tinners',  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
Association. — W.  E.  Jones,  C.  &  N,  W.,  3814  Fulton  St..  Chicago. 
Convention    for    1917   postponed. 

American  Railway  Association. — J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary,  75 
Church  St.,  New  York.  Next  meeting  to  have  been  held  May  16, 
1917,   indefinitely   postponed. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  .Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  W.,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  October  16-18,  1917,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan  Ave.,   Chicago. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 
Karpen  Bldg.,   Chicago.     June  meeting  postponed  for  one  year. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — Owen  D.  Kinsey.  Il- 
linois Central,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  August  30-September  1, 
Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual  meeting,  June  26-29, 
Hotel  Traymore,   Atlantic  City,   N.  J. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W. 
S7th  St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in 
month,  except  July  and  August,  220  W.   57th  St..  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier.  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  B.  &  O.,  Mt.  Royal  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Next  con- 
vention,  January,    1918,   Chicago. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son,  Rooms   1116-8   Woodward  Bldg,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Associ.\TiON  OF  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels. — George  W. 
Lyndon.  1214  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Centra!  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,   N.   J. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Jos.  A.  Andreucetti,  C. 
&  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Sta.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  and 
annual   convention    postponed    indefinitely. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind. 
Next  annual   meeting,    September   11-13,    1917,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. — G.  P. 
Conard,  75  Church  St.,  New  York.  Meeting  to  have  been  held 
June   26-27,   postponed   indefinitely. 

Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association. — Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehon 
Company,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building    Association. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  .August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal.  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner.  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Chief   Intkrchance   Car   Inspectors'   and   Car   Foremen's    Association. — 

W.  R.  McMitnn,  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y,     Next  convention. 

September,   1917,  St.  I.otiis. 
Engineers'    Society    of    Western    Pennsylvania. — Elmer    K.    Hiles,    568 

Union   Arcade    lildc.,    Pittsbuigh,    Pa.      Regular  meetings,    1st   and   3d 

Tuesday,   Pittsburgli,   Pa. 
Frkight   Claim   Association. — Warren   P.   Taylor,   Traffic   Manager,    R.    F. 

&   P.,    Richmond,    Va.      Annual   convention,   June    19,    1917,    Chicago. 

111. 
General   Superintendents'   Association   of   Chicago. — A.   M.    Hunter,   321 

Grand  (Central  Station.  Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding   3d    Thursday    in    month.    Room    1856,    Transportation    Bldg.. 

Chicago. 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio.     Next  annual  meeting,  August  21-23, 

1917,    Chicago. 
International   Railway   Fuel  Association. — J.   G.   Crawford,   C.   B.   &   Q. 

R.  R.,  702  E.  Slst  St.,  Chicago.     Next  convention.  May,  1918,  Chicago. 
International     Railway     General     Foremen's     Association. — Wm.    Hall, 

1126  W.  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.     Annual  meeting,  September  4-7, 

1917,   Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago. 
Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada. — F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 

Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,  October  16-18,  1917,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Master   Boiler   Makers'   Association.— Harry   D.    Vought,   95   Liberty    St., 

New    York. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 

AND   Canada. — A.   P.    Dane,   B.   &   M.,   Reading,   Mass.      Next   annual 

meeting,   September   11,    1917,   Chicago. 
Master    Car    Builders'    Association. — J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg., 

Chicago.     June   meeting  postponed   for   one   year. 
National    Association    of    Railway    Commissioners. — Wm.    H.    Connolly, 

1319    Columbia    Road,    Washington,    D.    C.      Next   annual    convention, 

October   16,   1917,   Washington,    D.    C. 
National    Railway    Appliances    Association. — C.    W,    Kelly,    349    Peoples 

Gas  Bldg.,   Chicago. 
New   England   Railroad  Club. — -W.   E.   Cade,  Jr.,   683   Atlantic  Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 

July,  August  and   September,   Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 

29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 
Niagara    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association. — Geo.    A.    J.    Hochgrebe,    623 

Brisbane  Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y.     Meetings  3d   Wednesday  in   month. 

New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Pacific    Railway    Clup. — W.    S.    Wollner,    Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.   R.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Peoria    Association    of   Railroad   Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart,    410    Masonic 

Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 

Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria. 
Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — -Claude  Manlove,   1008  Walnut  St.,   Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway    Business  Association. — Frank   W.    Noxon,   30   Church    St.,    New 

York. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June. 

July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 

Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,   Commissioner  of  Agri 

culture,    St.    L.,   Iron    Mt.    &    So.,    1047    Railway    Exchange   Bldg.,    St 

Louis.     Next  annual  convention,  May.   1918,  Houston,  Tex. 
Railway    Electrical    Supply    Manufacturers'    Association. — J.    Scribner 

1063  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.     Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail 

way   Electrical   Engineers. 
Railway    Fire    Protection    Association. — C.    B.    Edwards,    Office    of    the 

President's   Assistant,    Seaboard   Air    Line,   Norfolk,   Va.     Next   meet- 
ing,  October   2-4,    1917,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Railway   Real   Estate  Association. — R.   H.   Morrison,   Assistant  Engineer, 

C.    &   O.,   Richmond,   Va.      Next   convention.    October,    1917,    Duluth, 

Minn. 
Railway   Signal  Association. — C.   C.   Rosenberg,   Myers  Bldg.,   Bethlehem, 

Pa.     Next  meeting,  June,   1917,  Hotel  McAlpin,  N.   Y.     Next  annual 

convention,   September,    1917,  Atlantic   City,   N.  J. 
Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 

C,  Collinwood,   Ohio. 
Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  2136  Oliver 

Bldg.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.      Meetings    with    Master    Car    Buildefs'    and 

Master   Mechanics'    Association. 
Railway  Telegraph   and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.   Nel- 
son,  50  Church   St..  New  York.     Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way  Telegraph   Superintendents. 
Richmond    Railroad    Club.— F.    O.    Robinson,    C.    &    O.,    Richmond,    Va. 

Regular    meetings,     2d    Monday    in    month,  .  except    June,    July    and 

August. 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way   Association. — P.  J.   McAndrews, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.     Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21, 

1917,    Hotel    Auditorium,    Chicago. 
St.    Louis   Railway   Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,    Union    Station,    St.    Louis 

Mo.     Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 

August,    St.    Louis. 
Salt  Lake  Transportation  Club. — R.  E.  Rowland,  David  Keith  Bldg.,  Salt 

Lake   City,    Utah.      Regular   meetings,    1st    Saturday   of   each    month. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Signal   Appliance   Association. — F.    W.    Edmunds,    3868   Park    Ave.,   New 

York.     Meetings  with  annual  convention   Railway   Signal   Association. 
Society  of   Railway   Financial   Officers. — L.   W.    Cox,   N.    &   W.,   Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 
Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.   Sandwich,   A.   & 

W.   P.   R.   R.,   Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southern   &   Southwestern    Railway   Club. — A.   J.   Merrill,    Grant   Bldg., 

Atlanta,   Ga.     Regular  meetings,   3d  Thursday,  January,   March,   May, 

July,    September,   November,    10   a.    m.,    Piedmont   Hotel,   Atlanta. 
Toledo    Transportation    Club.- — Harry    S.    Fox,    Toledo,    Ohio.      Regular 

meetings,   1st  Saturday  in  month,  Boody  House,  Toledo. 
Track   Supply   Association. — W.   C.   Kidd,   Ramapo  Iron   Works,  Hillburn, 

N.   Y.     Meetings  with   Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June  19,  1917,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Traveling    Engineers'   Association. — W.    O.    Thompson,    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R., 

Cleveland,   Ohio.      Next   convention,   September,    1917,   Chicago. 
Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Western    Railway    Club. — J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago. 

Regular     rreefinc";.     3d     Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 

August.  Hotel   Sherman.  Chicago. 
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The  traffic  officers  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  expect  that  about 
3.267  car?  of  peaches  will  be  shipped  this  year  from  orchards 
in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  company's  lines. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Corporation  Commission  has  accepted 
from  the  railroads  revised  freight  tariffs  providing  for  a  general 
increase  of  15  per  cent  in  rates  and  proposes  to  give  hearings 
both  to  the  railroads  and  to  shippers  before  approving  the  new 
rates. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
June  4  on  the  application  of  the  railroads  of  the  state  for  a  15 
per  cent  advance  in  intrastate  freight  rates.  A  similar  hearing 
will  take  place  before  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Illinois  on  June  5. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Traveling  Passenger  Agents,  at  a  meeting  in  New  Orleans  on 
May  9,  voted  not  to  hold  the  forty-fifth  annual  conven- 
tion which  was  to  have  been  held  at  New  Orleans,  October  23. 
It  was  decided  that  if  the  international  situation  should  change, 
the  committee  might  feel  justified  in  appointing  the  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  original  dates  or  on  other  dates  that  may  be 
selected. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Illinois  on  Monday,  May  28,  applied 
for  an  injunction  in  the  Superior  Court  at  Chicago  to  prevent 
the  railroads  from  putting  into  effect  the  proposed  increase  of 
passenger  fares  to  2.4  cents  a  mile.  The  intention  was  to  put  the 
new  fares  into  effect  on  May  31.  In  a  hearing  on  May  29  the 
application  of  the  railroads  to  have  the  case  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Court,  on  grounds  of  jurisdiction,  was  denied;  and  after 
further  argument,  the  court,  Judge  Charles  M.  Foell,  on  May  30, 
granted  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the  railroads  from 
putting  the  increased  fares  into  effect.  The  railroads  are  given 
20  days  to  answer  the  Attorney  General's  petition  for  a  perma- 
nent injunction. 

The  "De  Luxe"  train  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
running  between  Chicago  and  California,  made  a  perfect  "on- 
time"  record  in  the  season  just  ended.  Westbound  service  be- 
tween Chicago  and  California  began  January  2,  and  closed  March 
20,  and  eastbound  service  extended  from  February  1  to  May  1. 
On  every  trip  in  both  directions  the  train  arrived  at  destination 
exactly  on  time.  The  train  left  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  every 
Tuesday,  and  traversed  over  2,251  miles  of  line,  crossing  seven 
states  and  three  mountain  ranges,  and  was  subjected  to  un- 
usually severe  and  erratic  winter  weather  conditions.  The  record 
was  made  in  spite  of  an  unprecedented  tourist  travel  westward 
last  winter,  necessitating  extra  sections  of  limited  trains  on  many 
days,  and  a  heavy  volume  of  freight  traffic  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 


Rate  Advance  Hearing 

The  rate  advance  hearing  in  Washington  is  reported  on 
page  1135  of  this  issue,  except  for  the  proceedings  on 
Tuesday.  Representatives  of  the  southern  lumber  interests 
testified  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  that 
day  in  opposition  to  an  advance  in  freight  rates.  J.  H. 
Townsend,  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic 
Association,  filed  exhibits  showing  that  the  revenue  per  car  i 
on  lumber  shipments  is  greater  than  the  average  pn  all 
freight  and  said  that  because  it  takes  three  cars  of  logs  to 
make  one  car  of  finished  lumber  the  proposed  increase  will 
bear  especially  hard  on  lumber  shippers.  He  also  said  that 
the  lumber  rates  had  already  had  several  advances  and  that 
the  railroads  handling  the  hardwood  traffic  are  showing, 
greater  net  earnings  than  ever  before  in  their  history,  in-, 
eluding  the  first  three  months  of  1917.  James  E.  Stark,  pres-; 
ident  of  the  association,  gave  similar  testimony,  saying  that, 
the  lumber  interests  were  not  in  a  prosperous  condition  and, 
that,  although  prices  have  advanced  somewhat  of  late,  they;"- 
are    now    about    the    level    of    1913.      lie    said    the    operating! 
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expenses  of  the  sawmills  had  been  greatly  increased  and  that 
the  most  successful  are  not  making  more  than  5  per  cent 
on  the  investment.  W.  B.  Burt  of  Charleston,  Miss.,  said 
the  advance  would  restrict  the  available  markets  and  would 
cause  his  company  to  lose  money  on  a  contract  for  ties  for 
the  French  government.  He  said  that  because  of  the  car 
shortage  he  had  been  obliged  to  ship  in  flat  cars  which  causes 
a  cost  of  $6  or  $7  per  car  for  stakes,  etc. 

E.  C.  Hoskins  and  other  representatives  of  the  Florida  fruit 
and  vegetable  shippers  opposed  an  advance  on  the  ground 
that  the  business  could  not  stand  it.  William  Sibley,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Paving  Brick  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  said  he  thought  the  railroads  need  some 
relief  and  would  be  glad  to  pay  his  share,  but  that  a  15  per 
cent  horizontal  advance  would  put  the  paving  brick  interests 
out  of  business  because  their  competitors,  making  asphalt 
and  cement  and  concrete  pavements,  only  have  to  pay  freight 
rates  on  a  small  percentage  of  their  material,  using  sand 
which  can  be  procured  locally.  C.  B.  Stafford,  manager  of 
the  traffic  department  of  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade,  said 
his  organization  was  in  favor  of  such  advance  in  rates  as 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  Adamson  law,  but  thought 
that  existing  differentials  and  relationships  should  be  pre- 
served and  that  the  commission  should  investigate  the  matter 
by  a  full  hearing.  Representatives  of  the  northwestern  apple 
growers  testified  on  Wednesday,  stating  that  the  business  was 
ill  a  precarious  condition  and  that  a  percentage  advance  would 
prejudice  them  in  competition  with  the  product  that  is  shipped 
for  shorter  distances.  O.  O.  Calderhead,  statistician  of  the 
Washington  Public  Service  Commission,  and  J.  A.  Little, 
rate  expert  of  the  North  Dakota  Commission,  also  opposed 
tlie  advance. 

Some  amusement  was  afforded  at  the  session  on  Wednesday 
when  a  shipper  who  was  put  on  the  stand  by  H.  C.  Lust, 
a  traffic  attorney  of  Chicago,  was  asked  by  F.  H.  Wood, 
commerce  counsel  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  if  he  had  received 
copies  of  form  letters,  which  were  read  into  the  record, 
which  Mr.  Lust  had  sent  out  calling  upon  shippers  to  protest 
against  an  increase  in  rates  and  offering  to  represent  them 
at  $60  a  head.  The  mailing  list  to  which  the  letters  were  sent 
happened  to  include  the  name  of  a  firm  of  railroad  lawyers. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  received 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  eastern  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  boards  of  trade,  business  associations, 
banks  and  individuals  urge  an  immediate  advance  in  freight 
rates  for  the  eastern  carriers  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  operation.  A  general  advance  of  15  per  cent  is 
favored  in  75  per  cent  of  the  communications. 

Out  of  dlZ  appeals  to  the  commission,  571  are  in  favor  of 
granting  the  petition  of  the  carriers,  and  of  these  the  full 
15  per  cent  is  urged  in  500  communications  from  all  the  im- 
portant traffic   centers   in  the   eastern   states. 

Only  46,  or  7  per  cent,  of  all  the  correspondents  are  against 
granting  any  relief  to  the  carriers.  Thirty  more  ask  for  a 
full  investigation  of  the  case,  and  26  of  those  not  indorsing 
the  plea  of  the  railroads  state  that  they  will  not  oppose  a 
rate  advance  if  it  is  made  at  a  later  date. 

The  500  appeals  for  the  full  15  per  cent  advance  to  take 
effect  July  1  include  300  business  concerns,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  large  national  industrial  corporations  to  small  re- 
tail merchants;  121  associations  of  shippers  and  business  men; 
and  79  banks,  investors,  and  individuals.  Only  8  business 
associations  have  written  the  commission  in  opposition  to 
any  advance  in  rates. 

Among  the  business  organizations  favorable  to  the  proposed 
rate  advance  are :  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Association  of  America,  Millers'  National  Fed- 
eration, Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  New  York  Pulp 
&  Paper  Traflic  Association,  New  York  State  Feed  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
New  York  Merchants'  Association,  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change, Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia  Bourse,  Philadelphia  Commer- 
cial Exchange,  Baltimore  Traffic  Club,  Baltimore  Merchants' 
and  Manufacturers'  Association,  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Pittsburgh  Board  of  Trade,  Wilmington  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  business  men's  organizations  of  nearly 
'a  hundred  other  cities  in  the  eastern  states. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Rail  and  Lake  Rates 

Oil  City  Rail  and  Lake  Rates.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Clark : 

A  proposed  change  in  the  class-rate  basis  whereby  Oil  City, 
Franklin,  McClintock,  River  Ridge  and  South  Oil  City,  Pa.,  are 
placed  on  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  basis  in  lieu  of  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  basis  on  traffic  destined  to  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Su- 
perior ports  and  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  points  taking  the 
same  rates,  in  connection  with  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Cor- 
poration, is  found  not  justified.     (44,  I.  C.  C,  439.) 

Western  Rail  and  Lake  Rates.  Opinion  by  the  commission: 
Proposed  increased  rail-and-lake  class  and  commodity  rates 
from  water  points  served  by  the  Maryland,  Delaware  &  Virginia 
and  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic,  and  from  rail  points  on 
the  lines  of  those  carriers  and  on  the  Long  Island,  to  western  lake 
and  other  western  destinations,  are  found  not  justified.  (44, 
I.  C.  C,  424.) 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  v.  Great  Lakes 
Transit  Corporation  et  al.     Opinion   by   Commissioner  Daniels: 

Rail-and-lake  rates  on  interstate  traffic  from  trunk  line  terri- 
tory and  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  to 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Winona  and  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  by  way 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation,  are  found  to  be  preju- 
dicial. The  defendants  are  required  to  establish  joint  through 
rail-lake-and-rail  and  lake-and-rail  rates  from  and  to  the  points 
involved  that  shall  not  exceed  the  rail-lake-and-rail  and  lake-and- 
rail  rates  on  like  traffic  from  the  same  points  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Minn.     (44,  I.  C.  C,  506.) 


COURT   NEWS 

Benefit  Assessments 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  city  street  paving 
improvement  does  not  benefit  the  right  of  way  of  a  railroad 
whose  tracks  are  elevated  merely  because  teamsters  might  use 
the  paved  street  in  going  to  and  from  its  yards,  since  such 
benefit  would  only  be  such  as  is  received  by  the  general  public. — 
Chicago  V.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  (111.)  115  N.  E.  836.  Decided  April 
19,  1917. 


Rightful  Ejection  on  Loss  of  Ticket 

A  passenger  misplaced  his  ticket  and  the  conductor  gave  him 
a  reasonable  time  to  find  it.  Not  having  done  so  or  made  any 
offer  to  pay  the  fare,  the  conductor  stopped  the  train  between 
stations  and  requested  the  passenger  to  get  off.  This  the  pas- 
senger did  and  as  the  train  was  moving  off  he  found  the  ticket. 
He  told  the  conductor  so,  but  the  latter  did  not  invite  him  to 
board  the  train  again.  He  walked  3%  miles  to  his  destination, 
but  suffered  no  injury.  In  an  action  for  damages  the  Georgia 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  passenger  was  legally  expelled, 
and  that  he  could  not  demand  the  right  to  re-enter  the  train. 
There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  place  of  his  ejection  was  an 
improper  place.  Judgment  of  non-suit  was  affirmed. — Foskey  v. 
Wrightsville  &  Tennille  (Ga.),  92  S.  E.,  34.  Decided  April  4, 
1917. 


Care  at  Crossing — Warning  to  Trespassers 

In  an  action  for  personal  injuries  it  appeared  from  the  evi- 
dence that  the  plaintiff  was  traveling  across  the  yards  and 
tracks  of  the  defendant  railroad  along  a  well-defined  pathway 
which  had  been  constantly  used  by  the  public  in  large  numbers 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  Two  members  of  a  train  crew  engaged 
in  switching  in  the  yards  saw  him.  Four  cars  were  kicked  on  to  a 
track  across  which  the  plaintiff  was  about  to  pass,  without  any 
warning  or  signal  of  their  approach.  The  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court,  following  prior  decisions  of  that  court,  holds  that  the  com- 
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pany  and  its  emplojees  were  bound  to  use  reasonable  care  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  plaintiff,  his  presence  being  known.  The 
fact  tliat  the  company  had  placed  signs  along  its  right  of  way 
warniuK  the  public  against  trespassing  thereon  did  not  absolve 
it  from  the  duty  imposed  by  the  custom  of  the  public  which 
had  ripened  into  a  license,  where  it  appeared  that  this  custom 
had  continued  unabated  after  the  placing  of  the  signs. — Rock 
Island  V.  Austin  (Okla.)  163  Pac.  517.  Decided  October  10, 
1916.    Rehearing  denied  March  13,  1917. 

Special  Train  Rates 
A  tariff  provided  that  the  minimum  charge  for  a  special  train 
should  be  $75,  with  certain  exceptions,  among  which  was  one 
for  special  trains  between  St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  in  which 
case  the  minimum  charge  should  be  $50.  An  agent  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  road  at  Harrisburg,  Ark.,  presented  a  passenger  a  bill 
for  $50  for  a  special  train  from  Harrisburg  to  Wynne,  which 
the  passenger  paid.  The  railroad's  receiver  subsequently  sued 
him  for  $25,  claiming  that  $75  was  the  minimum  charge  for 
the  train.  The  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  claim, 
although  Harrisburg  and  Wynne  are  on  the  line  between  St. 
Louis  and  Memphis.  The  court  quoted  from  the  plaintiff's 
counsel's  brief  as  follows:  "If  a  railway  company  is  called 
upon  to  furnish  a  special  train  out  of  some  small  station  along 
its  line,  it  must,  in  order  to  comply,  run  empty  cars  from  some 
terminal  or  division  point  to  the  station  making  the  call,  and 
these  cars  will  earn  no  revenue  until  after  they  have  reached 
the  point  where  they  are  to  be  put  into  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  service  out  of  terminals  and  divisions  points,  or 
out  of  points  in  the  vicinity  of  such,  begins  to  earn  revenue  as 
soon  as  the  cars  are  set  in  motion. — Bush  v.  Cole  (Ark.)  194 
S.   W.  24.     Decided  April  2,   1917. 

Construction  of  Contract  for  Track  Scale 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  company  for  conversion  of  a 
track  scale  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  company  whereby  he  was  licensed  to  place  a 
track  scale  in  the  company's  track.  The  scale  was  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  sole  expense  of  the  plaintiff  under  the  supervision 
of  the  roadmaster ;  the  company  was  to  be  allowed  to  use  the 
scale  free  of  charge,  and  the  plaintiff  was  to  indemnify  the  com- 
pany for  any  damage  it  might  suffer;  and  the  plaintiff  was  to  re- 
move the  scale  within  30  days  after  being  notified  in  writing  by 
the  company  to  do  so.  and  if  he  should  fail  to  comply  with  this 
request,  the  company  could  remove  the  scale.  The  company 
removed  the  scale  without  notice  to  the  plaintiff.  The  Mississippi 
Supreme  Court  held  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  contract  re- 
quiring 30  days'  notice  of  its  termination.  By  its  failure  to  give 
the  notice  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  removal  were  assumed 
by  the  company.  Destruction  or  loss  caused  to  the  property 
by  the  removal  would  not  be  regarded  as  tortious  if  it  was  nec- 
essary to  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  company  or  the 
safe  operation  of  the  road. — Yazoo  &  M.  V.  (Miss.),  74  So.,  688. 
Decided  April  9,  1917. 


Recent  Decisions  Under  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 

A  railroad  carpenter  had  been  sent  to  repair  a  chute  which 
supplied  coal  to  engines  engaged  both  in  interstate  and  intra- 
state commerce.  After  waiting  a  time  at  the  yardmaster's  office 
to  get  a  car  of  lumber  shifted  to  the  chute,  he  started  to  walk 
toward  the  chute,  and  was  run  over  by  the  lumber  car  while 
it  was  being  moved  by  a  work  train.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Third  Circuit,  held  that  he  could  not  recover  for  his 
injuries  under  the  act. — Kelly  v.  Pennsylvania,  238  Fed.,  95. 

The  Indiana  Appellate  Division  holds  that  while  empty  freight 
cars  have  an  interstate  character  while  having  an  interstate  move- 
ment, this  movement  ceases  when  they  reach  the  first  distribut- 
ing point  in  the  State  of  their  destination;  and  a  brakeman 
injured  while  switching  them  after  such  movement  ceases  was 
not  injured  in  "interstate  commerce."  Chicago  &  Erie  (Ind.), 
114  N.  E.,  6.S9. 

A  freight  conductor  whose  usual  run  was  from  Wichita  to 
Durand  and  return  came  to  Durand  in  the  morning,  registered 
in  the  rest  book,  and  went  to  bed  in  the  caboose,  as  he  had  done 
for  14  years.  In  the  evening,  while  he  was  dressing,  prepara- 
tory to  going  to  eat  and  report  for  duty,  the  crew  making  up 
his  train  moved  certain  cars,  part  of  them  interstate,  against 
the  caboose  so  violently  as  to  injure  him.  The  Kansas  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  engaged  in  interstate 


commerce  within  the  act. — Burnstead  \.  Missouri  Pacific  (Kan.), 
162  Pac,  347. 

The  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  switchman 
who  was  killed  in  switching  a  car  to  take  it  to  another  place 
to  be  loaded  with  an  interstate  shipment  was  killed  while  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce. — Christy  v.  Wabash  (Mo.),  191 
S.  W.,  241. 

The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  railroad  car- 
penter who  was  killed  by  a  train  as  he  went  across  the  track  to 
buy  a  newspaper  was  not  then  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
—Illinois  Central  v.  Archer  (Miss.),  74  So.,  135. 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  holds  that  an  employee  in  car 
shops,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  account  of  cars,  many  of  which 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  who  is  fatally  injured  after 
he  has  discharged  all  his  duties  for  the  day,  turned  in  his  report, 
and  left  the  last  place  at  which  any  of  his  duties  were  to  be 
performed,'  is  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Jacoby  v. 
C.  M.  &  S.  P.  (Wis.)   161  N.  W.,  751. 

Injuries  were  sustained  by  a  member  of  a  train  crew  which 
was  subject  to  call  for  an  interstate  trip,  but  which  had  not  been 
called  for  service,  and  which  occupied,  merely  for  their  own 
convenience,  a  caboose,  which  was  being  moved  by  a  transfer 
train  between  local  stations.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Seventh  Circuit,  holds  that  the  injured  man  was  not  employed 
in  interstate  commerce  so  as  to  make  the  railroad  liable  under 
the  act.— Pryor  v.  Bishop,  234  Fed.,  9. 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  an  employee  who 
was  killed  in  unloadmg  material  from  a  car  in  the  railroad's 
yards,  a  week  after  removal  from  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of  an 
interstate  train,  that  it  might  be  separated  in  parts  for  other 
employees  to  later  inspect  and  determine  what  should  be  repaired 
for  future  use,  was  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. — 
Schaeffer  v.  Illinois  Central  (Ky.),  189  S.  W.,  237. 

The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  mechanic  and  a 
car  repairer  employed  in  a  railroad's  machine  shop  in  the  state, 
directed  to  remedy  a  defectively  loaded  lumber  car  which  had 
arrived  from,  another  state  and  to  make  the  load  safe,  in  the 
performance  of  which  work  the  standards  broke,  and  he  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  crushed  by  the  falling  piling,  was 
not  entitled  to  recover  under  the  act,  since  the  negligent  load- 
ing was  not  the  cause  of  the  injurv. — Hooks  v.  N.  O.  &  N.  E. 
(Miss.).  72  So..  147. 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  "student"  fire- 
man, v/ho  received  no  wages  or  other  return,  except  informa- 
tion, for  his  services,  performed  by  virtue  of  a  permit  authoriz- 
ing him  to  ride  on  the  engine  only  of  the  defendant's  trains  at 
his  pleasure,  although  an  employee  and  entitled  to  a  reasonably 
safe  place  to  work  in  places  where  he  must  necessarily  be  while 
performing  the  duties  contemplated  by  the  arrangement,  was  not 
an  "employee"  within  the  act,  when  killed  in  a  rear-collision 
while  in  the  caboose  after  having  abandoned  his  duties  tempo- 
rarily.—C.  &  O.  "v.   Harmon's  Adm.    (Ky.),   189  S.  W.,   1135. 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  man  whose  regu- 
lar employment  was  working  on  track  replacing  old  rails  with 
new,  etc.,  but  who  at  the  time  of  his  injury  was  merely  loading 
old  rails  lying  on  the  right  of  w^ay,  was  not,  at  that  time,  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce. — Cincinnati,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  (Ky.), 
190  S.  W.,  690. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Scope  of  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds  that  in  inter- 
state commerce  cases  the  federal  employers'  liability  act  gov- 
erns the  liability  of  the  carrier  and  the  rights  of  the  employee, 
and  State  workmen's  compensation  acts  do  not  apply  even  when 
the  railroad  is  free  from  negligence. 

A  track  laborer  of  the  New  York  Central  assisting  in  the 
repair  of  the  road's  main  track,  while  tamping  ties,  struck  a 
pebble  which  rebounded  and  hit  his  eye,  destroying  the  sight. 
He  sought  compensation  under  the  New  York  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  an  award  was  made  him  by  the  commission. 
This  was  afiirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division,  by  a  divided  court 
(168  App.  Div.  351),  and  also  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  216  N. 
Y.  284.  The  plaintiff  contended  that  the  federal  employees'  lia- 
bility act,  though  regulating  the  liability  or  obligation  of  the 
carrier  and  the  right  of  the  employee  where  the  injury  results 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  negligence  attributable  to  the  carrier, 
does  not  cover  injuries  occurring  without  such  negligence,  and, 
therefore,  leaves  that  class  of  injuries  to  be  dealt  with  by  State 
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laws;  and  by  the  railroad  it  was  contended  that  the  act  covers 
both  classes  of  injuries  and  is  exclusive  as  to  both.  The  State 
decisions  on  the  point  are  conflicting.  The  New  York  court  in 
the  present  case  and  the  New  Jersey  court  in  Winfield  v.  Erie, 
88  N.  J.  L.,  614,  hold  that  the  federal  law  relates  only  to  injuries 
resulting  from  negligence,  while  the  California  court  in  Smith  v. 
Commission,  26,  Cal.  App.  560,  and  the  Illinois  court  in  Staley 
V.  Illinois  Central,  268  111.  356,  hold  that  it  has  a  broader  scope 
and  makes  negligence  a  test,^ — not  of  the  applicability  of  the  act 
but  of  the  railroad's  duty  or  obligation  to  respond  pecuniarily  for 
the  injury. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  latter  view 
is  right  and  the  other  wrong.  Whether  and  in  what  circum- 
stances railroad  companies  engaging  in  interstate  commerce  shall 
be  required  to  compensate  their  employees  in  such  commerce  for 
injuries  sustained  therein  are  matters  in  which  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  is  interested  and  there  are  weighty  considerations  why  the 
controlling  law  should  be  uniform  and  not  change  at  every  State 
line.  "True,"  the  court  said,  "the  act  does  not  require  the  carrier 
to  respond  for  mjuries  occurring  where  it  is  not  chargeable  with 
negligence,  but  this  is  because  Congress,  in  its  discretion,  acted 
upon  the  principle  that  compensation  should  be  exacted  from  the 
carrier  where,  and  only  where,  the  injury  results  from  negli- 
gence imputable  to  it.  Every  part  of  the  act  conforms  to  this 
principle,  and  no  part  points  to  any  purpose  to  leave  the  States 
free  to  require  compensation  where  the  act  withholds  it.  .  .  . 
the  act  is  as  comprehensive  of  injuries  occuring  without  negli- 
gence, as  to  which  class  it  impliedly  excludes  liability,  as  it  is 
of  those  as  to  which  it  imposes  liability.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  regulation  of  the  carriers'  duty  or  obligation  as  to  both.  And 
the  reasons  which  operate  to  prevent  the  States  from  dispensing 
with  compensation  where  the  act  requires  it  equally  prevent  them 
from  requiring  compensation  where  the  act  withholds  or  excludes 
it."    New  York  Central  v.  Winfield.     Decided  May  21,  1917. 

This  point  is  also  covered  in  a  case  against  the  Erie,  decided 
the  same  day,  in  which  the  decision  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals,  88  N.  J.  L.  619,  referred  to  above,  was  re- 
versed. 


Enforcement  of  Arkansas  2-Cent  Fare  Statute  Enjoined 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  affirmed  the  de- 
cree of  the  district  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas  (222 
Fed.  539)  making  perpetual  an  injunction  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  2-cent  fare  statute  of  1907. 

The  court  said  that  the  average  haul  in  Arkansas  is  shorter 
than  the  average  of  the  road,  the  density  of  the  traffic  is  less  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  road  is  more  expensive.  The  district 
court  found  that  the  results  obtained  by  averaging  the  earnings 
and  expenses  of  the  company  in  the  State  during  four  years,  al- 
locating them  between  the  interstate  and  intrastate  business  on 
the  basis  of  specific  and  elaborately  collected  reports  of  em- 
ployees in  all  branches  of  the  service  during  a  test  period  of  two 
months  demonstrated  that  the  annual  net  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany from  all  of  its  intrastate  business  were  not  more  than  2 
per  cent  on  the  agreed  valuation  of  its  property  devoted  to  such 
use,  all  of  which  were  produced  by  its  passenger  business.  The 
passenger  fare  established  by  the  company  was  3  cents  a  mile, 
and  a  test  of  a  2j'2-cent  fare  for  18  months  showed  that  if  the 
statutory  rate  of  2  cents  should  be  put  in  force,  the  result  of 
the  company's  intrastate  business  would  be  a  deficit. — Commis- 
sion v.  Boyle  and  St.  Louis  &  S.  F.    Decided  May  21,  1917. 


Employment  in  Interstate  Commerce 

A  member  of  a  switching  crew  was  injured  while  assisting  in 
placing  three  cars  containing  supply  coal  for  his  employer,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  on  an  unloading  trestle  within  its  yards  at  Cort- 
land, N.  Y.  These  cars  belonged  to  the  railroad  and  with  their 
contents  had  passed  over  its  line  from  Sayre,  Pa.,  following 
which  they  had  remained  on  sidings  in  the  Cortland  yards  for 
two  to  three  weeks.  It  was  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
when  injured,  and  214  N.  Y.  116  was  reversed. — Lehigh  Valley 
V.  Barlow.     Decided  May  21,  1917. 

It  is  also  held  by  that  court  that  an  employee  in  charge  of  a 
switching  engine  engaged  in  switching  interstate  freight,  who 
was  killed  while  crossing  the  tracks  in  the  yard  after  quitting 
his  work,  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  his 
act  of  leaving  the  yard  being  the  discharge  of  a  duty  of  his 
employment. — Erie  v.  Winfield.     Decided  May  21,  1917. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

Jayme  Arthur  Marques  (Africa)  has  ordered  one  four-wheel 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  has  ordered  one  six- 
wheel  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  North  American  Sugar  Company  has  ordered  one 
Mogul  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Russian  Government  has  ordered  250  Decapod  locomo- 
tives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  250  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Monongahela  Railway  has  ordered  6  Consolidation  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  loco- 
motives will  have  22^/2  by  30  in.  cylinders  and  will  be  equipped 
with  superheaters. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Michigan  Central  is  reported  as  inquiring  for  100  un- 
derframes. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  reported  in  the  market  for  100 
underframes. 

The  Timber  Butte  Milling  Company,  Butte,  Mont.,  is  in- 
quiring for  6  gondola  cars. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  300  wooden  freight  cars 
from  Twohy  Brothers,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Childers  Gasoline  Company,  Nowata,  Okla.,  is  inquiring 
for  50  50-ton  8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  has  ordered  100 
gondola  cars   from  the  Pressed   Steel   Car  Company. 

The  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  has  ordered  20 
50-ton  gondola  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Russian  Government  has  ordered  5,000  four-wheel  freight 
cars  of  1,200  pood  capacity  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  and  5,000  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 


MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

The   Illinois   Central   has   issued   inquiries   for  94  machine 
tools. 


SIGNALING 

The  Kansas  City  Terminal  has  ordered  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  material  for  an  electro-pneumatic 
interlocking  plant  at  the  crossing  with  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco ;  a  67-lever  machine  having  48  working  levers. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  awarded  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  a  contract  to  provide  material  for  the 
installation  of  automatic  block  signals,  between  Richmond  and 
F'resno,  Cal.,  192  miles.  This  work  will  include  250  style  "S" 
signals. 

The  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  has  ordered  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  the  material  for  automatic  block  sig- 
nals in  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Sixteen  style  "S"'  signals, 
with  the  necessary  relays,  controllers  and  other  apparatus.  The 
regular  signal  construction  force  of  the  railway  will  install  the 
apparatus. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  from  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company  three  electro  mechanical  interlocking  machines, 
one  to  be  installed  at  Petersburg,  Pa.;  12  working  levers  (me- 
chanical) and  19  electrical  levers;  one  at  Tyrone  Forge,  with  a 
12-lever  mechanical  machine  with  an  electrical  section  of  14 
working  levers,  and  one  at  Eldorado,  where  the  machine  will 
include  a  four-lever  mechanical  frame  and  an  electrical  section 
consisting  of  five  working  levers. 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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'1  lie  Barry  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  announces  that 
it  has  changed  its  corporate  name  to  the  Barry  Company,  Lim- 
ited. 

Gaston,  Williams  &  VVigmore,  Inc.,  announces  the  removal  of 
its  offices  from  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  building  to  the 
Equitable  building,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
announces  the  removal  of  its  contracting  and  engineering  offices 
from  the  Colby-Abbott  building  to  its  works  at  North  Mil- 
waukee. 

Hunley  Abbott,  vice-president  and  chief  engineer  of  Mac- 
Arthur  Concrete  Pile  &  Foundation  Company,  has  resigned  from 
that  company  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Bartlett  Hayward 
Company  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  W.  Herron  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Duncan 
Lumber  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  that  company.  He  succeeds  J.  L.  Jackson, 
resigned  to  accept  service  in  the  officers'  reserve  corps  of  the 
United  States  army. 

H.  L  McMinn,  formerly  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
entered  the  service  of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company  as 
shop  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Stone- 
Iranklin  Lighting  Equipment,  with  headquarters  at  Bush  Ter- 
minal, Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  Acme  Supply  Company  changed  its  corporate  name  on 
June  1  to  the  Dunbar  Manufacturing  Company.  The  sales  or- 
ganization will  remain  substantially  the  same,  with  the  exception 
that  a  new  sales  office  has  been  opened  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  with 
Rank  &  Goodell  as  sales  representatives. 

J.  B.  Ennis,  who  was  appointed  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  in  December,  1912,  was  on 
May  24  appointed  vice-president  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  in  charge  of  engineering.  Mr.  Ennis  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  company  since  its  incorporation  in  1901,  prior  to 
which  time  he  was  with  the  Rogers  and  the  Schenectady  Locomo- 
tive works. 

Robert  Radford,  for  many  years  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  also  president  of  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Radford  was  gradu- 
ated from  Girard  Col- 
lege in  1894,  and  soon 
after  went  with  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works. 
In  1906  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Standard 
Steel  Works  in  substan- 
tially the  same  position 
he  now  occupies,  and 
which  he  will  continue 
to  fill  in  addition  to  the 
presidency  of  the  South- 
wark Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Company.  In  an 
address  to  the  Girard 
College  Alumni,  of 
which  Mr.  Radford  is 
the  president,  he  spoke 
of  the  strength  of  char- 
acter of  Stephen  Girard. 
founder,  and  added  that 

that  great  benefactor  of  education  was  "successful  because  he 
was  capable."  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  Mr.  Radford. 
Much  of  the  success  of  recent  years  of  the  Standard  Steel  Works 
Company  has  been  due  to  Mr.  Radford's  tireless  and  well- 
directed  energy.  He  is  thus  well  fitted  for  his  new  executive 
work. 


R.   Radford 


Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 

Gross  earnings  of  $89,539,442,  with  a  net  manufacturing  profit 
of  .$17,461,690  and  net  income  available  for  dividends  and  other 
purposes  of  $18,079,889,  are  reported  by  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31  last.  This  compares  with  gross  earnings  of  $50,269,239  in  the 
preceding  year  and  net  income  of  $9,666,788. 

The  gross  earnings  and  net  "incomes  for  the  year  are  greatly 
in  excess  of  any  previous  year  in  the  company's  history.  Com- 
pletion of  large  orders  for  munitions  contributed  largely  to  the 
results,  although  sales  billed  and  net  incomes  from  the  regular 
products  of  the  company  show  large  gains  over  any  preceding 
year. 

The  value  of  unfilled  orders  on  March  31  last  for  the  regular 
products  of  the  company  was  $39,776,739,  as  compared  with  $22,- 
097,595  on  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year. 

Assets  include  cash  amounting  to  $12,476,320,  against  $8,184,941 
in  1916,  and  accounts  receivable  total  $32,757,632,  against  $9,811,- 
217.  The  company's  total  assets  were  increased  from  $82,432,946 
in  1916  to  $127,542,811. 

Chairman  Guy  E.  Tripp's  report  contains  several  paragraphs 
concerning  the  rifle  contracts  of  the  New  England  Westinghouse 
Company  and  the  arrangements  made  with  the  British  govern- 
ment relative  to  them.  He  also  says  that  with  the  exception  of 
these  rifle  contracts  the  company  has  no  uncompleted  munitions 
contracts  for  foreign  governments  on  its  books. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  has 
just  announced  the  granting  to  its  employees  of  another 
advance  in  wages,  efifective  May  16,  amounting  to  10  per  cent. 
This  will  affect  all  of  the  workmen  in  the  shop  and  practically 
all  of  the  office  force,  except  a  few  of  the  higher  salaried 
employees. 

This  is  one  more  of  a  number  of  raises  in  wages  granted  to 
the  workmen  of  the  shop,  which  raises  represent  a  general  in- 
crease, in  a  period  of  two  years,  of  practically  40  per  cent. 

The  company  has  also  subscribed  for  a  number  of  Liberty 
Bonds,  which  it  offers  to  its  employees,  permitting  them  to  pay 
for  them  in  sm.all  monthly  or  semi-monthly  installments. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Sanitary  Fixtures  for  Railway  Cars. — Catalogue  No.  213, 
recently  issued  by  the  Dayton  Manufacturing  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  descriptive  of  the  line  of  Dayton  closets,  washstands, 
water  coolers,  etc.,  for  railway  passenger  cars. 

Tool  Grinder. — Catalogue  K-4,  recently  issued  by  the  Gisholt 
Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  describes  and  illustrates  the 
Gisholt  universal  tool  grinder.  The  booklet  shows  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  using  the  grinder  and  by  keeping  tool-post 
tools  in  a  conveniently  located  tool  room.  Several  of  its  pages 
show  how  tools  are  ground  by  the  Gisholt  method  and  a  de- 
scription is  given  of  the  grinders  themselves. 

What  Peace  Means  to  Steel  Trade. — The  American  Steel 
Export  Company,  New  York,  has  issued  in  an  attractive  booklet 
an  article  by  Samuel  Armstrong  Benner,  its  general  manager  of 
sales,  which  appeared  in  the  Iron  Trade  Review  of  April  19, 
1917.  Mr.  Benner,  in  this  article,  emphasizes  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  which  has  accompanied  the  war,  and 
shows  that  to  utilize  the  increased  output  it  will  be  necessary, 
after  the  war  is  ended,  to  encourage  export  business  in  every 
possible  way. 

Creosoted  Wood  Block  Floors. — The  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  has  recently  issued  a  very  attractive  booklet  that 
gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  development  of  wood  preserving 
methods,  in  the  introduction,  which  is  followed  by  some  very 
interesting  data  on  the  use  of  creosoted  wood  blocks  as  floors 
in  railroad  and  other  shops,  foundries  and  automobile  and  other 
manufacturing  plants.  The  booklet  is  illustrated  with  interior 
photographs  of  shops,  foundries,  etc.,  where  the  blocks  are  used 
for  floors. 


British  Traffic  Aviation  Board. — H.  G.  Wells,  who  wrote 
the  romance,  "The  War  in  the  Air,"  will  be  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  will  consider  the  best  means  of  turning  the 
British  flying  service  to  commercial  uses  after  the  war.  Lord 
Northcliffe  will  be  chairman  of  the  committee. 


June  1,  1917 
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Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic. — Announcement  is  made 
that  this  company  has  definitely  decided  to  extend  its  line  from 
W'aycross,  Ga.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  75  miles.  A  large  terminal 
site  has  been  bought  in  the  center  of  Waycross  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  terminal  property  at  Jacksonville. 

Delau'are  Roads. — James  M.  Satterfield,  Dover,  Del.,  repre- 
senting Lindes  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  back  of  a  project,  it  is 
said,  to  build  an  electric  line  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  state,  about  90  miles. 

Garyville  Northern. — This  company,  which  is  building  a  35- 
mile  line  from  a  connection  with  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  at  Garyville, 
La.,  north  to  Livingston,  where  connection  is  to  be  made  with 
the  Baton  Rouge,  Hammond  &  Eastern,  expects  to  begin  opera- 
tion of  the  line  about  August,  1917.  The  principal  commodities 
the  road  will  carry  are  lumber,  other  forest  products,  vegetables 
and  fruit.  W.  K.  Fairfield,  president;  E.  S.  McDaniel,  general 
superintendent. 

Gulf,  Sabine  &  Red  River. — This  company  is  greatly  enlarg- 
ing its  facilities  at  Fal,  La.,  its  northern  terminus.  A  number 
of  shop  buildings,  together  with  freight  yards  will  be  constructed 
at  once.  The  approximate  expenditure  for  this  undertaking 
will  be  $150,000. 

Howard  Terminal. — This  company  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  railway  several  miles  long  on  the  Oak- 
land (Cal.)  water  front,  to  connect  the  Western  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  lines.  S.  H.  Boardman,  San  Francisco,  and 
C.   P.   Howard.   Piedmont,   are  the   promoters. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — A  contract  has  been  given  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  George  W.  Rockwell,  Sunbury,  Pa., 
for  the  masonry  work  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  a 
four  span  pin-connected  through  truss  bridge  over  the  Juniata 
river  at  Lewistown,  Pa.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  plac- 
ing intermediate  piers  and  shortening  the  spans.  The  cost  of 
the   improvements   will   be   about  $135,000. 

Authority  has  been  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
the  construction  of  a  small  enginehouse.  turntable,  coal  and  water 
station,  etc.,  for  handling  engines,  also  for  a  small  car  repair 
yard  at  Wheatland,  Pa.  The  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be 
about  $92,000. 

San  Antonio,  L'valde  &  Gulf. — This  company  is  building 
a  new  machine  and  wood  shop  at  North  Pleasanton,,  Tex.  The 
building  will  be  one  story  high,  168  ft.  by  168  ft.  in  area.  New 
car  theds  will  be  built  and  additional  track  facilities  are  also 
planned.  Company  forces  will  do  the  work,  the  cost  of  which 
is  estimated  at  $15,000. 

Se-a.board  Air  Line. — Contracts  have  just  been  let  by  this  com- 
pany for  building  a  coach  and  truck  shop  and  for  an  upholstery 
building  at  Portsmouth,  Va.  These  two  buildings  are  to  replace 
the  coach  shop  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  new  coach  and 
truck  shop  will  be  92  ft.  wide  by  248  ft.  6  in.  long,  divided  in  two 
parts  by  a  brick  firewall.  The  upholstery  building  will  be  32  ft. 
wide  by  92  ft.  long.  Both  buildings  are  of  the  same  construction 
and  will  have  concrete  foundations  with  a  concrete  wall  4  ft. 
above  the  floor.  The  structures  will  be  wood  frame  with  2y2-m. 
Hy-rib  siding  and  will  be  equipped  with  steel  rolling  doors. 

Tl'csox,  Phoemx  &  TinEWATER.^ — This  company  lias  been  or- 
ganized to  construct  a  line  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  to  Phoenix,  a 
distance  of  about  120  miles.  Surveys  are  now  being  made,  but  it 
is  not  thought  that  any  grading  will  be  done  until  after  the  war. 
J.  S.  Douglas,  Douglas,  Ariz.,  president,  and  C.  C.  Small,  chief 
engineer,  Jerome.   Ariz. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley. — A  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  the  T.  S.  Leake  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  construction 
of  a  roundhouse-,  machine  shop,  office  building,  storehouse,  lava- 
tory, lumber  shed,  cinder  pit  and  turntable,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
The  cost  of  these  improvements  will  be  $150,000. 


Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — This  company 
has  asked  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission  for  authority 
to  issue  $2,370,000  5  per  cent  equipment  notes. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — A  suit  brought  by  stock- 
holders of  the  Morris  &  Essex  to  compel  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  to  increase  the  annual  dividend  paid  on 
the  leased  line  has  been  settled  by  an  agreement  made  between 
the  company  and  a  committee  representing  a  majority  of  the 
Morris  &  Essex  stocKtioiders.  Under  the  agreement  the 
Lackawanna  will  modify  the  lease  by  making  the  dividend 
rental  7^4  per  cent  per  annum  in  place  of  the  old  rate  of  7 
per  cent,  the  increase  to  date  back  one  year.  In  addition 
to  this  increase  the  Lackawanna  agrees  that  it  will  not  capi- 
talize, by  issuing  bonds  against  them,  improvements  which  it 
has  made  upon  the  Morris  &  Essex  from  1899  to  date,  amount- 
ing to  about  $11,000,000.  The  parent  company  will  also  credit 
to  construction  account  an  item  of  $400,000  which  has  been 
in  dispute.  The  agreement  is  subject  to  approval  by  Morris 
&  Essex  stockholders,  which  is  expected  to  be  easily  obtained 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  settlement  is  satisfactory  to  the 
committee.  The  suit  was  instituted  in  April,  1915,  for  an  ac- 
counting and  payment  of  1  per  cent  extra  in  dividends  for  the 
years  1905  to  1914  and  thereafter.  When  the  lease  went  into 
effect  in  1868  the  Lackawanna  guaranteed  7  per  cent  per  annum 
on  this  stock,  and  1  per  cent  extra  in  the  event  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  gross  earnings  proved  sufficient  to  pay  all  fixed 
charges  and  10  per  cent  on  the  stock. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. — This  company  has  asked  the  Ohio 
Public  Utilities  Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $500,000 
5H  per  cent  equipment  notes. 

India  Creek  Valley. — The  controlling  interest  in  this  23-mile 
line  has  been  sold  to  D.  B.  Zimmerman,  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  for 
$640,000.  The  sale  was  made  by  Harold  L.  Robinson,  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  J.  M.  Stauffer,  of  Scottdale,  who  trans- 
ferred 1,400  shares  of  stock  to  Mr.  Zimmerman. 

International  &  Great  Northern. — The  Texas  State  Railroad 
Commission  has  set  June  12  as  the  day  for  a  public  hearing  on 
the  application  of  this  company  for  an  increase  of  the  valuation 
of  the  property,  preliminary  to  its  removal  from  the  present 
receivership.  Receiver  James  A.  Baker  says  that  about 
$2,000,000  has  been  spent  in  improving  the  roadway  and  other 
permanent  improvements  since  the  last  valuation  was  made. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit. — The  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  for  the  First  District  has  adopted  an  order  per- 
mitting the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  to  sell  $11,- 
436,000  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  under  the  company's  first  and  re- 
funding mortgage  dated  March  20,  1913.  The  proceeds  of 
the  bond  sale  are  to  be  utilized  towards  meeting  increased 
expenditures  in  connection  with  the  third  tracking  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  elevated  railroads  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
The  original  application  of  the  company  was  for  $16,436,000, 
but  $5,000,000  of  this  sum  was  not  allowed  at  the  present  time 
for  reasons  advanced  at  length  in  the  opinion  issued  by  the 
commission. 

JVIoRRis  &  EssE.\. — See  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 


An  Early  British  Tunnel. — In  the  London  &  North- Western 
Railway  Gazette  for  March  appeared  a  very  interesting  technical 
article  on  the  opening-out  of  the  Lime  Street  tunnel,  Liverpool. 
As  built  by  George  Stephenson,  the  tunnel  was  2,150  yards  in 
length.  In  those  days  the  tunnel  extended  to  a  train's  length 
of  the  Lime  street  frontage;  trains  were  drawn  up  the  incline 
to  Edge  Hill  by  means  of  a  wire  rope,  and  oil  lamps  were  hung 
on  to  all  the  carriage  doors,  with  the  double  object  of  lighting 
the  carriages  and  preventing  any  venturesome  passenger  leaning 
his  liead  out  of  the  window.  When  the  tunnel  was  opened  out, 
which  was  done  in  the  early  eighties,  the  railway  was  widened 
to  take  four  lines  of  way,  and  the  gradients  and  clearances  im- 
proved.— The  Engineer,  London. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

W.  T.  Tyler,  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern, 
lias  been  elected  vice-president,  with  hcadiiuarters  at  Tyler,  Tex. 

M.  M.  Joyce  has  been  appointed  general  attorney  of  the  Min- 
neapolis &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

G.  B.  Wood  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  the  Texarkana  &  Fort  Smith, 
with  headquarters  at  Beaumont,  Texas. 

C.S.  Sims,  vice-president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  resident  vice-president,  with 
office  in  Montreal,  Que.,  and  F.  P.  Gutelius,  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Railways  at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  in  charge 
of  the  operating  and  traffic  departments,  with  office  at  Albany, 
N.  v.,  succeeding  Mr.  Sims. 

Edward  J.  White,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and  general 
solicitor  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  the  successor  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Railway,  was 
announced  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  of  May 
25,  was  born  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  February  11, 
1869.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and 
entered  railway  service 
in  1903,  as  assistant  at- 
torney of  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
ern at  Aurora.  Mo. 
From  April,  1911,  to 
September,  1914,  he  was 
general  attorney  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  in  Jack- 
son count}',  Missouri, 
with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  He 
was  then  appointed  gen- 
eral solicitor  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  As  vice-president  and  general 
solicitor  he  will  continue  to  have  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

Operating 

C  McDaniel  has  been  appointed  acting  car  accountant  of  the 
Georgia  Southwestern  &  Gulf,  with  office  at  Albany,  Ga.,  vice 
J.  J.  Harris. 

C.  E.  Smyer  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Western 
division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters 
at  Dodge  City,  Kan. 

C.  L.  Leighty  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  telegraph, 
Ontario  division  of  the  Caadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Toronto, 
Ont.,   succeeding  H.  J.  Lillie,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

E.  D.  Woodcock,  trainmaster  of  the  Great  Northern  at  White- 
fish,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Havre 
division,  with   headquarters  at   Havre,    Mont.,   eflfective  June   1. 

George  H.  Schleyer,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande,  with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  first  dis- 
trict of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  Spring- 
field, Mo., -in  place"  of  T.  B.  Coppage,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  Ft.  Worth,  in  place  of  Mr.  Schleyer. 

R.  L.  Ruby,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent 
of  transportation,  succeeding  G.  F.  Richardson,  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  on  the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the  Special 
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Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Ruby  will  continue  to  perform  his  duties  as  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  transportation. 

The  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  on  June  1, 
was  divided  at  the  west  end  of  Deerficld  river  bridge.  East 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  into  two  operating  divisions.  The  lines  east 
of  that  point  will  continue  to  be  known  and  operated  as  the 
Fitchburg  division,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Frank  H.  IHynn, 
superintendent,  with  office  at  Greenfield,  Mass.  The  lines 
west  will  be  known  and  operated  as  the  Berkshire  division, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  John  D.  Bourne,  who  has  been 
appointed  superintendent,  with  office  at  North  Adams,  Mass. ; 
A.  A.  McCarthy,  trainmaster  of  the  east  end  of  the 
Fitchburg  division  at  Boston,  has  been  selected  as  operating 
representative  of  the  railroad  with  headquarters  at  Ayer, 
Mass.,  and  will  assist  the  military  authorities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  concentration  camp  at  A^'er. 

David  M.  Ferine,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  personal  staff 
of  tlie  genera]  superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  New  York,  as  has  already 
been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on 
February  13,  1869,  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  town  and 
also  took  a  full  course 
in  mechanical  drawing 
and  designing  at  the 
Maryland  Institute.  On 
May  14,  1888,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  as  an 
apprentice  at  the  Mount 
Vernon  shops  of  the 
Northern  Central,  and 
completed  his  apprentice- 
ship at  the  Altoona 
shops.  In  April,  1894, 
he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant road  foreman  of  en- 
gines on  the  Pittsburgh 
division,  and   on   August 

1,  1895,  was  promoted  to  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Al- 
toona Machine  Shops.  In  March,  1899,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  Northern  Central  and 
the  Philadelphia  &  Erie,  and  in  March,  1900,  was  transferred  to 
Altoona  as  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  Pennsj'l- 
vania  Railroad  division.  He  was  promoted  to  master  mechanic 
of  the  Pittsburgh  division  on  October  1,  1901,  and  on  August  1, 
1903,  was  transferred  to  West  Philadelphia  as  master  mechanic 
of  the  West  Philadelphia  shops.  On  April  1,  1906,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral and  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie,  and  on  April  1,  1907,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Pittsburgh  as  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  division.  On  January  1,  .1912,  he  was 
transferred  to  New  York  as  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  New  Jersey  division,  and  the  West  Jersey  &, Seashore,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  recent  promotion  to  the  personal  staff 
of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  division,  as 
above  noted. 

Traffic 

David  L.  Ewing,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  director  of  traffic 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  with  headquarters  at 
Washington. 

T.  B.  Akridge,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Georgia  Southwestern  &  Gulf,  and  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Valdosta,  Moultrie  &  Western, 
with  office  at  Albany,  Ga.,  and  W.  C.  Reynolds,  traffic  manager 
of  the  Valdosta,  Moultrie  &  Western,  having  been  assigned  to 
other   duties,   the   office   of   traffic   manager   has    been   abolished,  i 

Frank   Jensen,    whose   appointment   as    assistant   general    pas-r 
senger  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has   already  been  announced  in   these  columns,  was  born 
at  LTlysses,  Neb.,  on  July  21,  1877.     He  entered  railway  service 
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on  March  25,  1890,  as  a  messenger  for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  at  El  Reno,  Okla.  He  subsequently  held  various  posi- 
tions in  the  local  freight  office  at  El  Reno  and  was  transferred 
to  Bowie,  Tex.,  in  January,  1896,  as  cashier  and  operator  for  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was 
advanced  to  chief  clerk  in  the  general  passenger  office,  and  in 
July,  1913,  he  went  to  the  Texas  &  Pacific  as  chief  clerk  in  the 
general  passenger  office  at  Dallas,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  as 
above  noted. 

George  D.  Hunter,  whose  appointment  as  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,   has   already  been   announced   in   these   columns,   was   born 

at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  on 
April  18,  1867,  and  be- 
gan railway  work  in 
1886  as  a  clerk  in  the 
division  roadmaster's  of- 
fice of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific at  El  Paso,  Tex. 
He  was  later  successive- 
ly station  baggage  master 
and  ticket  clerk  at  El 
Paso  until  August,  1887, 
when  he  went  to  the 
Mexican  Central  as  clerk 
in  the  material  depart- 
ment. From  August, 
1887,  to  May,  1889,  he 
was  city  ticket  agent  of 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  at 
El  Paso,  and  from  June, 
1889,  to  December,  1890, 
ticket  agent  of  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  North- 
ern and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  Taylor,  Tex.  He  was  then  made  city  pas- 
senger and  ticket  agent  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  and  in  August,  1905,  he  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant general  passenger  and  ticket  agent.  He  became  general 
eastern  traffic  agent  at  New  York  in  December.  1907,  and  in 
June,  1911,  was  also  made  general  eastern  traffic  agent  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific.  On  October  1,  1911,  he  was  appointed  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  from 
which  position  he  is  now  promoted  to  passenger  traffic  manager. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

O.  E.  Maxwell  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  place  of  J.  H. 
Hanna,   transferred. 

Arthur  Krohn  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  head- 
quarters at  Parsons,  Kans. 

A.  E.  Voight,  assistant  electrical  engineer  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  been  appointed  electrical  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan. 

E.  H.  May,  assistant  division  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  has  been  transferred  to  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  succeeding  H.  T.  Sympson,  transferred. 

Irving  Anderson,  office  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  acting  division 
engineer  of  the  Missouri  division,  with  headquarters  at  Marce- 
line.  Mo.,  succeeding  W.  C.  Baisinger,  who  has  been  appointed 
assistant  engineer  in  the  construction  department,  a  newly 
created  position,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

John  T.  Nagel  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Louisiana  &  Pine  Bluff,  with  headquarters  at  Huttig,  Ark.  He 
was  born  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  began  railway  work  in 
April,  1901,  as  timekeeper  on  betterment  work  for  the  Rock- 
Island  &  Peoria.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  private  engineer- 
ing practice  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  later  became  connected 
with  the  Nacogdoches  &  Southeastern  at  Nacogdoches,  Tex., 
where  he  had  charge  of  location  and  construction  work.  He  has 
since   been   in   charge   of   other   engineering   work   for  that  road 


at  various  times  and  has  also  had  charge  of  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  short  stretches  of  other  saw-mill  roads,  including 
the  Texas  Southeastern,  the  Groveton,  Lufkin  &  Northern,  the 
Freeo  \  alley  and  the  Mansfield  Railway  &  Transportation 
Company. 

H.  R.  Gibson,  division  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern  at  Seymour,  Ind.,  has  been  promoted  to  district 
tngineer  maintenance  of  way,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  A.  H.  Freygang,  assistant  engineer,  office  of  the  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Western  lines,  has  been 
promoted  to  division  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Seymour, 
Ind.  R.  W.  Gabriel,  assistant  engineer,  office  of  district  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  engineer,  in  the  office  of  engineer  mainten- 
ance of  way,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  western  lines,  with  office  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A.  M.  Davidson,  assistant  division  engineer 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  district  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  C.  G.  Stewart,  assistant  supervisor  at  Walkerton, 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  in  the  office  of  dis- 
trict engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  L.  Cunningham,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at   Pittsburgh.   Pa.,  as  has  already 

licc'ii  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on 
September  28,  1874.  at 
West  Fairfield,  Pa.  He 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road on  November  13, 
1891.  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  Altoona  machine 
shop.  He  was  made  ma- 
chinist on  February  1, 
1896,  and  in  August  of 
that  year  resigned  from 
the  service.  In  June, 
1900,  he  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  as  ma- 
chinist in  the  Altoona 
machine  shop,  and  the 
following  month  was 
transferred  as  inspector 
to  the  Philadelphia  di- 
vision. On  March  1, 
1901.  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  division  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  in  December,  1902,  was  made  foreman  on  the  Bed- 
ford division.  One  year  later  he  was  appointed  assistant  master 
meclianic  on  the  Philadelphia  division.  In  January,  1904,  he 
became  general  foreman,  and  in  August,  1906,  was  appointed 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Central  division.  He  was  promoted  to 
master  mechanic  of  the  Maryland  division  on  July  1,  1913,  and 
three  years  later  was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  division  in 
the  same  capacity,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  division,  as  above  noted. 

J.  H.  Reinholdt,  formerly  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  succeed  R.  G.  Kenly, 
promoted.  Mr.  Reinholdt  was  born  at  Manning,  Iowa,  on  No- 
vember 23,  1883,  and  graduated  from  Lafayette  College,  Easton. 
Pa.,  in  1906.  From  1901  to  March.  1903,  he  was  rodman  on 
construction  for  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  from  the  latter 
date  to  September,  1903,  was  with  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
on  location  work  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  following  three 
years  he  was  in  college.  After  graduation  he  was  for  one  year 
with  the  Easton  Transit  Company  as  assistant  engineer.  From 
June,  1907,  to  April,  1909,  he  was  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  as 
assistant  engineer  and  roadmaster,  and  from  the  latter  date  to 
February  of  this  year  he  was  with  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
successively  as  assistant  engineer,  roadmaster  and  principal  as- 
sistant engineer.  He  then  became  roadmaster  for  the  Kansas 
City  Terminal  Railway,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
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recent  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of   the   Miiiiicapohs  &   St. 
Louis. 

F.  Ringer,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  has  been 
appointed  chief  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding L.  F.  Lonnbladh,  resigned.  He  graduated  from  the  en- 
gineering school  of  the  Kansas  State  University  in  1893,  and 
began  railway  work  in  June,  1894,  as  levclman  with  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  with  which  road  he  has  remained  ever  since. 
In  May.  1895,  he  was  made  office  engineer  in  the  chief  engineer's 
otHce;  from  June,  1902.  to  April,  1905,  he  was  assistant  engineer 
in  charge  of  surveys  for  revisions  of  line  and  grade,  and  from 
the  latter  date  until  February,  *  1906,  was  resident  engineer  in 
charge  of  maintenance  of  way.  He  was  then  promoted  to  princi- 
pal assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  revisions  of  line  and  grade, 
and  in  August,  1911,  was  appointed  assistant  chief  engineer.  One 
year  later  he  became  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  and  in  March, 
1913,  was  made  superintendent  of  the  McAlester  district,  in  charge 
of  transportation  and  maintenance  of  way.  In  October,  1914,  he 
was  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  with  headquarters 
at  Parsons,  Kan. 

C.  D.  Young,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  &  Washington,  with 
headquarters  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  has  already  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  May  19,  1878. 
at  \\  ashington,  D.  C, 
and  on  June  25,  1900, 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
as  a  special  apprentice. 
In  July,  1903,  he  was 
promoted  to  erecting 
gang  foreman,  and  on 
October  16,  1903,  he  be- 
came machine  foreman. 
He  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant motive  power  in- 
spector on  January  1, 
1905,  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  May  1,  1906, 
when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  as  as- 
sistant master  mechanic. 
In    September,    1906,    he 

returned  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  as 
assistant  engineer  of  motive  power,  and  on  June  1,  1910,  assumed 
that  office  under  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh.  On  October  1,  1911, 
he  became  engineer  of  tests  in  the  office  of  the  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  lines  east,  and  on  May  9,  1917, 
was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  &  Washington,  as  above  noted. 

James  Milliken,  who  has  been  promoted  to  special  engineer  in 
the  office  of  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  with 
office  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on  February  19,  1865,  in  Newtown,  Bucks 
county.  Pa.  He  was  educated  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  and 
also  took  a  partial  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
September  6,  1885,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  as  a  fireman  on  the  Pittsburgh  division  and  in  March 
of  the  following  year  was  transferred  as  an  apprentice  to  the 
Altoona  machine  shop.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  he 
became  assistant  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  divisions.  In  February,  1892,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  master  mechanic  at  the  Altoona  machine  shops ;  in 
1895  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  and  later  served  in  a 
like  capacity  on  the  New  Jersey  division.  He  was  appointed 
master  mechanic  at  the  Mount  Vernon  shops,  Baltimore,  Md,, 
in  August,  1900,  and  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  in  January, 
1903,  and  now  becomes  special  engineer  in  the  office  of  the 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Erie,  as  above  noted. 
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Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

G.  H.  Webb,  chief  engineer  of  the  Michigan  Central,  has  been 
recommended  for  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Sixth  Railway  regi- 
ment, tlie  construction  regiment  with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
Mich. 

L.  T.  M.  Ralston,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  at  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Ind.,  has  entered  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  train- 
ing camp. 

Major  Charles  Hine,  who  has  been  engaged  in  special  work 
on  tiie  staff  of  President  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  commander  of  field  trains  of  the  New  York  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Guard,  with  rank  of  colonel. 

Carl  M.  Maloney,  trainmaster  of  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company  at  Wallace,  Idaho,  has  been 
accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in 
the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  army  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.  M.  Walsh,  terminal  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  captain  of  the  Illinois 
Central  company  of  the  Chicago  railway  regiment,  now  being 
organized  under  the  direction  of  S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western. 

N.  R.  Markle,  commercial  agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  accept  a  com- 
mission as  captain  in  the  quartermaster's  reserve  corps. 
United  States  army,  with  headquarters  in  the  same  city. 

A.  L.  Bartlett,  track  supervisor  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  was  called  to  active  service  on  May  1  as 
a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Militia.  R.  M.  Lawton, 
construction  engineer,  left  the  service  of  the  New  Haven  on 
May  15  to  serve  in  the  Engineering  Regiment  at  Plattsburg, 
and  Frank  P.  Paten,  general  yardmaster,  has  been  relieved 
from  railroad  duties  and  has  been  appointed  captain  to  recruit 
a  company  of  railroad  men  to  be  sent  to  France  as  part  of 
the  nine  regiments  being  formed  for  that  purpose. 

W.  S.  Emley,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe,  was  called  in  army  service  on  May  9,  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  United  States  army, 
at  Leon  Springs,  Tex.  G.  A.  Knapp,  office  engineer,  was 
called  into  service  on  May  16,  as  a  captain  in  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  with  headquarters  at  Leon  Springs,  Tex. 
James  Vawter,  assistant  engineer,  left  railway  service  on  May 
16,  to  enter  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  at  Leon  Springs, 
Tex.,  as  a  first  lieutenant.  R.  E.  Butcher,  assistant  engineer, 
entered  the  L'nited  States  navy  on  May  16,  with  the  rank 
of  ensign. 

Hal  S.  Ray,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines,  at  Des  Aloines,  Iowa,  has  received  an  appointment 
as  captain  in  the  Quartermaster  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  has 
been  stationed  at  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Paul  Hevener,  superintendent  of 
the  insurance  department  at  Chicago,  is  now  in  the  officers'  train- 
ing camp  at  Fort  Sheridan.  J.  G.  Roberts,  fuel  inspector  at  Des 
Moines,  is  now  in  the  training  camp  at  Fort  Sheridan.  H.  T. 
Livingston,  assistant  engineer  at  Cedar  Rapids,  is  now  in  the 
training  camp  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  Dr.  S.  C.  Plummer,  chief 
surgeon  at  Chicago,  has  received  an  appointment  as  ■  captain  in 
the  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 


OBITUARY 

Arnold  Kalman,  formerly  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  May  22,  aged  72  years. 

R.  F.  Waterhouse,  general  freight  agent  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western,  died  on  May  26  at  his  home  in  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Edward  B.  Hutchinson,  formerly  general  claim  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  on  May  22,  aged 
76  years. 

M.  A.  Pheney,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Fourth  division 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  headquarters  at  Durango, 
Colo.,  was  shot  and  killed  in  his  office  on  May  22  by  a  former 
employee  of  the  road. 
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The  Contest 

on  Car 
Interchange 


Never  before  has  the  problem  of  car  interchange  been  as  com- 
plicated as  at  present.  Many  railway  men  who  are  not  in- 
terested directly  in  this  subject  during 
norm.al  times  have  been  forced  to  study 
the  rules  and  their  enforcement  recent- 
ly. The  changing  of  rules  themselves 
in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  altered  con- 
ditions has  also  forced  railway  men  to  devote  their  attention 
to  this  subject.  The  contest  on  Car  Interchange  which  is 
now  closing  is,  therefore,  of  direct  interest  to  many  railway 
men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  have  ^en  this  prob- 
lem consideration  will  give  other  men  the  oenefit  of  their 
conclusions  through  contributions  to  the  contest  and  that  the 
ideas  presented  in  the  papers  received  will  be  of  material 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  rules  which  will  be 
adopted  ultimately.  A  prize  of  $50  has  been  offered  by  a 
railway  man  interested  in  this  subject  for  the  best  concrete 
plan  of  car  interchange  between  railroads  which  will  give 
working  effect  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  American 
Railway  Association,  that  each  road  is  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session of  cars  equal  to  its  ownership.  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette  is  glad  to  offer  a  second  prize  of  $35  for  the  next 
best  paper  submitted  and  will  also  pay  its  regular  space  rates 
for  all  papers  which  are  accepted  by  it  for  publication.  All 
papers  to  be  entered  in  this  contest  must  be  mailed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  608  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  not  later  than  June  10. 


The  Railway  Age  Gazette  showed  in  an  editorial  in  its  issue 
for  June  1,  page  1,131,  the  groundlessness  of  the  oft-re- 
peated charge  that  the  railways  have 
not  recently  been  moving  the  normal 
amounts  of  grain  and  flour  eastward 
from  Chicago.  There  has  been  a  simi- 
lar outcry  against  the  roads  for  not 
having  moved  recently  a  normal  amount  of  coal  from  the 
various  points  of  origin  to  Chicago.  As  in  the  case  of  grain 
and  flour,  the  best  answer  to  these  allegations  are  the  actual 
statistics  showing  the  amount  of  coal  which  has  been  moved. 
During  the  four  calendar  years  ending  with  1916,  the  ton- 


The   Record 

Regarding   Coal 

Shipments 


nage  of  coal  moved  to  Chicago  by  rail  from  the  various  coal 
fields  was  as  follows: 

From 

From  Eastern 

Jan.  1  to  From         From  From  West  W.  Va. 

Dec.  31 —  Ohio     Pittsburgh    Kentucky      Virginia  and  Pa.  Total 

1913 416,313        567,856        625,558        624,795  6.364,413     8,598,935 

1914 324,003        201,285        760,108        486,443  4.500,159     6,271.998 

1915 273,247        128,875     1,738,915        463,162  5,389,819     7.994.018 

1916 285.292  52.108     2.513,403        603,741  5,941,830     9,396,374 

In  brief,  the  statistics  show  that  the  amount  of  coal  moved 
to  Chicago  by  the  railways  in  1916  was  greater  than  the 
amount  ever  moved  there  by  them  in  any  previous  year  in 
history.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  railways  have  not  been  able 
to  handle  all  the  coal  or  any  other  kind  of  traffic  offered  to 
them;  but  this  has  not  been  due  to  a  decline  in  the  amount 
of  traffic  handled,  but  to  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
traffic  seeking  to  be  handled.  And  who  is  really  to  blame  if 
railway  facilities  have  not  been  increased  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  present  demands?  Those  who  have  made  it  a  fi- 
nancial impossibility  for  the  facilities  to  be  adequately  in- 
creased. 


Car  Conservation 

a  Patriotic 

Duty 


The  war  crisis  has  made  the  conservation  of  railway  equipn 
ment  not  only  more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  shipper 
and  railroad,  but  highly  necessary  to 
a  successful  mobilization  of  our  full 
economic  and  military  strength.  The 
recent  period  of  car  shortage,  resulting 
from  a  greatly  increased  traffic  trace- 
able to  the  needs  of  Europe,  led  to  concerted  efforts  on  the 
part  of  all  interested  to  increase  the  available  car  supply  by 
such  measures  as  heavier  loading,  higher  demurrage  rates, 
revised  car  service  rules  and  more  expeditious  handling  of 
equipment  by  both  carrier  and  shipper.  From  time  to  time 
articles  have  been  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette, 
recording  new  records  in  car  loading  by  shippers  alive  to  the 
situation.  A  notable  example  of  capacity  loading  was  the 
shipment  of  a  car  of  lumber  over  the  Union  Pacific  Lines 
from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  referred 
to  in  the  issue  of  May  25.  This  car,  a  photograph  of  which 
was  published  in  our  issue  for  May  25,  page  1106,  contained 
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60,^^70  It.  b.  m.  of  lumber  and  weighed  154,000  lb.,  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  rule  pemiitting  cars  to  be  loaded  10 
per  cent  above  their  marked  capacity.  That  the  shipping 
public  is  fully  cognizant  of  its  patriotic  duty  in  the  present 
emergency  was  indicated  by  the  recent  meeting  at  Washing- 
ton of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League  with  the  special  committee  on  National  De- 
fense of  the  American  Railway  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  what  further  economies  in  car  supply  might 
be  achieved  by  co-operative  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  League 
and  the  railroads.  Next  to  the  army  and  navy  the  transpor- 
tation system  is  probably  the  most  important  clement  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  war.  Just  as  a  military  organization  is 
ineffective  if  it  has  insufficient  men,  our  railroads  are  crip- 
pled without  enough  cars.  It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  all, 
therefore,  to  make  the  cars  available  render  the  maximum 
amount  of  service. 


I 


THE„RA1LWAY  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  WAR 

N  the  conduct  of  railway  transportation  in  time  of  peace 
the  various  associations  of  railway  men  have  proven  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  perfection  and  unification  of  prac- 
tice and  in  the  dissemination  of  ideas,  a  fact  that  has  had 
definite  recognition  by  railway  managements.  The  present 
crisis  calls  for  the  persistent  and  untiring  efforts  of  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  American  railroads.  It  also  demands 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  special  conditions  now  obtaining  as 
well  as  a  familiarity  with  the  most  efficient  methods  for 
overcoming  each  obstacle  as  it  is  encountered.  In  the  face 
of  this  situation  the  railway  associations  can  be  of  no  less 
assistance  than  in  normal  times.  Many  of  these  organizations 
have  passed  resolutions  within  recent  months  offering  their 
services  to  the  United  States  Government,  but  a  great  many 
of  these  societies  comprise  groups  of  men  of  highly  special- 
ized training  and  experience  and  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  the  government  is  in  the  possession  of  facts  which 
will  enable  it  to  make  intelligent  demands  on  these  organiza- 
tions in  reply  to  such  resolutions,  barring  perhaps,  the  selec- 
Ttion  of  prominent  members  for  service  upon  advisory  boards, 
•commissions,  etc.  In  consequence  it  falls  upon  the  societies 
themselves  or  their  boards  of  direction  to  study  and  determine 
how  they  can  be  of  greatest  service  to  the  country. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  weeks  to  assume  that 
:the  state  of  war  necessitates  an  entire  cessation  of  all  such 
organized  activities,  that  the  members  must  act  in  their  in- 
'dividual  capacities  in  such  full  measure  that  all  collective 
activities  are  necessarily  excluded.  The  critical  situation  im- 
mediately following  the  declaration  of  war  and  incident  to 
the  initial  preparation  may  justify  such  an  attitude.  How- 
ever, it  is  now  conceded  that  the  war  is  not  a  matter  of  weeks 
or  even  months  and  calls  for  an  adjustment  whereby  it  is 
to  all  purposes  a  normal  condition  under  which  action  can- 
not continue  to  be  entirely  emergent,  at  least  insofar  as  it  con- 
cerns the  conduct  of  affairs  in  this  country. 

The  war  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  railway  transporta- 
tion but  will  serve  to  intensify  it  and  increase  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome.  Labor  and  materials  will  be  scarcer  and 
more  expensive.  Deliveries  will  be  slow  in  the  face  of  the 
most  urgent  demands  for  repairs  and  improvements.  In  con- 
sequence methods  and  devices  for  the  saving  of  labor  will 
be  in  particular  demand.  There  will  also  be  a  great  need  for 
the  reclamation  of  all  materials  released  from  old  structures 
or  equipment  since  many  cannot  be  had  new  at  any  cost. 
Rails  and  steel  bridges  will  have  to  be  carried  over  as  long 
as  possible  and  every  effort  will  need  to  be  made  to  substitute 
available  material  for  such  as  are  prohibitive  either  as  to 
price  or  delivery. 

These  are  problems  entirely  aside  from  such  special  proj- 
ects as  the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  rail- 
•ua}-:^   for  American  troops  in  France  or  even  matters  con- 


cerning the  unification  of  American  railways  for  their  ef- 
ficient conduct  during  the  war,  which  is  now  enlisting 
the  efforts  of  a  great  many  American  railway  men.  It  is 
in  handling  these  other  matters  of  every  day  concern  in  which 
all  railway  men  are  interested,  that  the  various  associations 
of  operating,  mechanical  and  engineering  officers  can  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  railways  at  this  time.  There  is, 
therefore,  every  incentive  for  these  societies  to  continue  their 
activities,  first  of  all  by  assigning  to  committees  the  study  of 
problems  with  which  their  members  are  being  confronted  to- 
day. Whether  the  activities  of  the  societies  are  to  be  limited 
to  reports  by  committees  to  the  exclusion  of  conventions  can 
be  settled  as  the  occasions  arise.  Certainly  benefits  will  ac- 
crue to  the  country  by  the  continued  work  of  these  associa- 
tions in  some  form  or  another. 


LOCOMOTIVE  TESTING  PLANTS  AND  THE  FUEL 

BILL 

"T^O  the  mechanical  engineer  interested  in  locomotive  de- 
•*•  sign  or  to  the  motive  power  department  engineer  inter- 
ested in  the  operation  of  locomotives,  the  detailed  figures  on 
another  page  of  tests  made  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
locomotive  testing  plant,  are  valuable  as  giving  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  the  effect  of  running  conditions.  The 
information  given  and  the  comparison  afforded  between  the 
Mikado  and  the  Consolidation  types  deserve  careful  study 
from  the  engineering  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand  the 
executive  officer  concerned  with  the  broader  questions  in- 
volved in  the  choice  of  design  may  note  these  articles  with 
advantage  as  showing  how  potent  an  instrument  the  locomo- 
tive testing  plant  is  for  analyzing  the  characteristics  of  a 
design,  and  for  ascertaining  the  efficiency  and  capabilities 
of  any  given  locomotive. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  our  coal  supply  economy 
in  consumption  is  of  high  importance  and  more  than  ever 
before  will  he  deserve  well  of  his  country  who  can  make  nine 
lumps  of  coal  do  what  ten  did  before.  The  railroads,  many 
of  them  with  coal  bills  running  well  into  the  millions  of 
dollars,  have  a  duty  in  this  matter,  not  only  to  their  stock- 
holders but  to  the  country  at  large.  Before  establishing  a 
type  to  which  a  considerable  number  of  locomotives  are  to 
be  built,  the  design  should  receive  careful  and  sufficient  study 
so  that  efficiency  may  be  built  into  it.  Then  when  the  first 
locomotive  is  built  it  should  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  test 
to  make  sure  that  the  economy  aimed  at  has  been  secured. 

In  all  engineering  work,  the  essential  foundation  for  effi- 
ciency is  a  basis  of  facts,  and  in  locomotive  engineering 
there  is  no  way  of  so  readily  obtaining  the  full  and  com- 
plete facts  regarding  the  performance  of  a  given  design  as 
on  the  testing  plant.  It  is  true  that  road  tests  with  a  dyna- 
mometer car  afford  a  means  of  measuring  to  a  certain  extent 
the  efficiency  of  a  ^iven  type  of  locomotive,  but  such  tests 
are  more  difficult  to  carry  out  and  can  never  have  the  author- 
ity of  results  from  a  testing  plant. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  construction  of  locomotive  testing 
plants  by  each  important  railroad.  There  are  in  this  coun- 
try testing  plants  at  Purdue  (Purdue  University)  and  at 
Urbana  (University  of  Illinois)  which,  so  far  as  recently 
published  reports  are  concerned,  are  doing  very  much  less 
practical  work  than  should  be  expected  of  them.  It  should 
be  possible  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  the  rail- 
roads could  take  advantage  of  these  semi-idle  plants  to 
ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  types  now  in  service, 
and  to  try  out  new  designs  as  they  become  necessary.  On 
the  testing  plant  each  newly  designed  locomotive  should 
be  made  to  show  not  only  that  it  will  deliver  more  power 
than  its  predecessor,  but  that  the  extra  power  is  delivered 
without  undue  sacrifice  of  efficiency  in  coal  consumption. 

No  reputable  railroad  buys  the  component  materials  of 
which  its  locomotives  are  constructed  without  making  suffi- 
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cient  tests  to  ensure  these  materials  being  of  a  quality  to 
give  efficient  service,  and  yet  very  few  roads  are  in  a  position 
to  know  the  exact  efficiency  with  which  the  comoleted  loco- 
motive, as  a  whole,  does  its  work.  Can  a  railroad  afford  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  fuel  without  checking  by 
the  most  accurate  means  available  the  efficiency  of  the  loco- 
motives which  determine  this  expenditure? 


EXPENSES  CLIMBING,  NET  EARNINGS 
DROPPING 

IN  the  first  three  months  of  the  calendar  year  1917,  which 
^  are  now  also  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
railway  operating  revenues  increased  8.1  per  cent,  operating 
expenses  increased  15.5  per  cent,  taxes  increased  12.1  per 
cent  and  operating  income  decreased  11.9  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year. 
In  other  words,  although  the  railways  handled  over  $36,- 
500,000  more  freight  business  and  over  $27,500,000  more 
passenger  business  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  than 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1916,  the  expenses  of  opera- 
tion and  taxes  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  net  operating 
income  fell  off  nearly  $25,000,000. 

Since  the  year  1913  was  the  last  one  of  good  business  for 
the  railways  when  conditions  were  normal,  comparison  of 
the  results  of  the  first  quarter  of  that  calendar  year  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  periods  of  1916  and  1917  are  in- 
structive. 

From  1913  to  1916  (considering  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March  only)  operating  revenues  increased 
$108,500,000,  or  15.5  per  cent;  operating  expenses,  $35,- 
800,000,  or  6.8  per  cent;  taxes,  $6,000,000^  or  19.7  per  cent. 
The  comparatively  small  increase  in  operating  expenses  was 
reflected  in  the  gain  in  net  operating  income  which  showed 
an  increase  of  $62,000,000,  or  41.1  per  cent,  compared  with 
1913. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1917,  the  abnormal  increase 
in  operating  expenses  and  taxes  was  showing  its  influence. 
Operating  revenues  had  increased  $180,400,000,  or  25.8  per 
cent  over  the  same  period  of  1913;  operating  expenses, 
$127,400,000,  or  24.3  per  cent;  taxes,  $11,225,000,  or  36.5 
per  cent,  leaving  an  increase  in  net  operating  income  over 
1913  of  $37,380,000,  or  24.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
$62,000,000,  or  41  per  cent  in  1916.  Of  course,  since  1913 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  investment  in  the 
properties  on  which  a  return  should  be  earned. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1913  operating  expenses  and  taxes 
consumed  79.30  per  cent  of  total  operating  revenue;  or, 
stated  in  another  way,  out  of  every  dollar  earned  by  the 
railways  there  was  left  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  divi- 
dends and  for  improvements  in  their  properties  a  little  less 
than  21  cents.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1916  expenses 
and  taxes  consumed  less  than  74  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of 
earnings,  leaving  to  the  railways  a  fraction  over  26  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  earned.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1917,  though 
earnings  were  so  great  as  never  to  have  been  exceeded  ex- 
cept in  October,  November  and  December,  1916,  the  increase 
in  expenses  and  taxes  was  so  great  that  they  consumed  79 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  revenue,  leaving  to  the  railways 
out  of  each  dollar  earned  only  21  cents,  thus  getting  net 
operating  income  back  relatively  to  where  it  was  before  the 
coming  of  the  war  and  the  abnormal  increase  of  business. 
And  the  tendency  of  expenses  and  taxes  to  increase  faster 
than  earnings  is  being  daily  accelerated. 

Furthermore,  the  relationship  between  the  different  classes 
of  expenses  of  the  railways  has  been  less  satisfactory  in 
1917  than  it  was  in  1913.  Money  spent  for  conducting 
transportation  is  gone  forever;  while  that  spent  for  main- 
tenance affects  and  may  actually  improve  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  property.  The  statistics  show  that  there  is  an 
ominous  tendency  for  transportation  expenses  to  increase  out 


of  proportion  to  maintenance  expenses.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1913,  of  every  dollar  of  operating  expense  incurred,  53 
cents  was  for  conducting  transportation.  In  1916,  because 
of  the  great  economies  in  operation  introduced  in  the  lean 
years  1914  and  1915,  this  part  of  the  total  expenditure  was 
reduced  to  51}i  cents.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1917,  the 
cost  of  conducting  transportation  took  almost  54  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  expenditure. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1913,  16^/2 
cents  of  every  dollar  of  operating  expense  was  for  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  structures.  In  the  same  months  of  1916 
the  amount  was  reduced  to  16  cents  and  in  1917  to  slightly 
less  than  15  cents.  In  view  of  the  great  increases  in  the 
costs  of  labor  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  relative  reductions  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  of 
way  meant  a  large  amount  of  maintenance  deferred. 

Present  conditions  make  it  imperative  that  maintenance 
expenses  that  have  been  deferred  be  met,  and  that  the  prop- 
erties be  even  better  maintained  in  the  future  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  The  record  of  the  first  three  months  of 
1917  indicates  that  these  things  can  only  be  done  by  means 
of  increases  in  revenues  sufficient  to  leave  a  larger  fraction 
of  the  operating-expense  dollar  to  cover  maintenance  as  well 
as  to  meet  those  expenses  that  cannot,  even  temporarily,  be 
avoided. 


WESTERN  MARYLAND 

prVEN  before  1916  the  new  management  of  the  Western 
Maryland  had  demonstrated  conclusively  its  ability  to 
operate  the  property  economically;  but  to  earn  a  profit' for 
stockholders  of  the  Western  Maryland  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  which  was  approved  in  November.  1916,  it  is 
necessary  that  not  only  shall  expenses  be  held  down  to  a 
comparatively  low  percentage  of  gross,  but  that  gross  earn- 
ings must  be  very  considerably  increased.  In  the  calendar 
year  1916  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  management  to 
secure  greater  merchandise  freight  is  already  beginning  to 
be  evident,  while  up  to  the  end  of  1916  the  steps  that  have 


The  Western  Maryland 

been  taken  to  secure  a  very  much  larger  tonnage  of  coal 
had  not  begun  to  show  in  the  \\'esteni  Maryland's  earn- 
ings. 

The  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  carried  by  the  ^^■estern 
Maryland  in  1916  was  8,654,000  as  against  8,874,000  tons 
carried  in  1915.  The  tonnage  of  all  commodities,  however, 
including  coal,  was  16,024,000  in  1916  as  against  14,442,- 
000  in  1915.  Total  operating  revenues  of  the  company 
amounted  to  $11,968,000,  an  increase  of  $2,079,000  over 
1915,  and  had  the  reorganization  been  in  effect  during  the 
year  there  would  have  been  $1,684,000  net  income  available 
for  dividends.     This  would  have  been  the  full   7  per  cent 
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on  the  new  first  preferred,  with  a  surplus  over  of  more  than 
$400,000. 

Recently  some  of  Ujc  daily  new.spapcrs  have  commented 
on  the  possibility  of  the  revival  of  the  project  for  an  Atlantic 
to  Pacitk  s)stcm  of  railroads  under  common  control.  This 
was  the  project  which  George  Gould  failed  to  carry  through, 
but  the  roads  which  were  to  have  formed  this  truly  trans- 
continental system  under  Gould  control  have  most  of  them 
passed  to  the  control  of  the  Rockefellers  and  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.  The  Rockefellers  control  the  Western  Maryland, 
which  now  has  a  traffic  agreement  with  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  which  might  be  interpreted  as  getting  it  into 
Pittsburgh.  It  is  possible  that  the  Rockefellers  have  a  large 
interest  in  or  control  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia,  that  was  formerly  the  Wabash- 
Pittsburgh  Terminal.  The  Wabash  is  controlled  by  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  as  is  also  the  Missouri  Pacific.  The  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  is  still  controlled  by  the  Goulds,  but  owing  to 
its  guarantee  of  Western  Pacific  securities,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  Goulds  might  lose  this.  However  interesting  the 
conjectures  may  be  as  to  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
Western  Maryland  if  it  were  to  become  the  eastern  outlet 
of  a  transcontinental  system,  they  are  only  speculations  look- 
ing a  long  way  into  the  future.  The  immediately  important 
developments  which  are  taking  place  and  which  will  affect 
the  value  of  Western  Maryland  stock  are  the  development 
of  merchandise  and  freight  other  than  coal  traffic  and  the 
opening  of  new  coal  properties  to  the  Western  Maryland. 

The  developments  at  Port  Covington  (Baltimore)  are  very 
important.  The  Western  Maryland  has  built  an  immense 
grain  elevator  here  and  has  secured  access  to  various  manu- 
facturing plants,  including  fertilizer  and  other  manufac- 
turing companies  operated  by  Standard  Oil  interests.  Dur- 
ing 1916  track  facilities  were  built  to  the  United  States 
Asphalt  &  Refining  Company  and  to  the  Prudential  Oil 
Company's  plant;  additions  were  made  to  the  grain  elevator 
at  Port  Covington  and  to  storage  and  train  tracks.  Al- 
though the  additional  facilities  of  the  grain  elevator  were 
not  put  in  operation  until  September,  1916,  during  the  year 
1916  33,596,000  bushels  of  grain  were  received  and  283  ves- 
sels were  loaded  with  grain.  The  Western  Maryland  hauled 
844,000  tons  of  grain  in  1916  as  against  114,000  tons  in 
1915.  The  total  tonnage  of  manufactures  in  1916  was 
2,492,000   as  against   1,927,000   in   1915. 

It  has  only  been  since  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  that 
coal  shipments  from  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company's 
mines  in  Somerset  county  and  in  the  Helen's  Run  field,  Fair- 
mont district,  W.  Va.,  began  to  move  over  the  Western  Mary- 
land. As  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  the  Western  Maryland 
has  secured  trackage  rights  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  which 
give  it  access  to  the  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairmont, 
Binghamton,  Carolina,  etc.,  W.  Va. 

As  a  further  step  in  securing  traffic  other  than  coal  it  has 
been  said  unofficially  recently  that  interests  allied  with  the 
Western  Maryland  have  secured  an  option  on  or  actual  con- 
trol of  a  connection  between  Baltimore  and  Washington.  An 
entrance  into  Washington  would  give  the  Western  Maryland 
a  chance  at  a  share  of  business  which  moves  to  and  from  the 
South  through  this  gateway. 

Statistics  of  operation  are  in  the  nature  of  a  progress  re- 
port of  the  remarkably  good  results  which  the  management 
is  ol)taining  in  the  economical  operation  of  the  property. 
The  Western  Maryland  receives  a  ton-mile  rate  of  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5  mills.  In  1916  it  was  5.09  mills,  and  in 
1915,  4.98  mills.  The  operating  ratio  in  1916  was  62.80, 
and  in  1915,  67.28,  and  the  ratio  of  transportation  expenses 
to  total  operating  revenues  was  31.03  in  1916  and  32.71  in 
1915.  Ton  mileage  of  revenue  freight  amounted  to  1,989,000 
in  1916  as  against  1,714,000  in  1915.  The  average  revenue 
trainload  in  1916  was  850  tons,  an  increase  of  38  tons  over 
the  average  for  1915,  and  the  trainload,  includmg  company 


frci"ht,  was  892  tons,  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
ligu're  for  1915  of  42  tons.  The  average  loading  of  revenue 
freight  per  loaded  car  was  34.44  in  1916  and  34.62  in  1915. 
The  average  number  of  loaded  cars  per  train  in  1916  was 
24.67,  and  in  1915,  23.45,  and  the  average  number  of  empty 
cars  per  train  was  16.23  in  1916  and  17.43  in  1915,  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  maintenance 
expenses,  both  for  way  and  equipment,  increased  on  account 
of  the  higher  cost  of  materials  and  of  labor,  and  maintenance 
of  equipment  expenses  were  also  increased  by  the  fact  that 
266  freight  cars,  11  passenger  cars  and  22  locomotives  were 
scrapped  during  the  year,  and  that  portion  of  their  original 
cost  not  covered  by  accrued  depreciation  and  which  amounted 
to  $109,000  was  charged  to  operating  expenses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  calendar  year  1916  as  compared  with  1915: 

1916  1915 

Mileage   operated    773  664 

Freight    revenue    $10,123,163  $8,527,089 

Passenger    revenue    1,032,983  922,322 

Total   operating  revenue    11,967,982  9,888,600 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures     1,326,472  1,228,813 

^Maintenance  of  equipment    1,823,219  1,646,662 

Traffic   expenses    264,453  264,518 

Transportation   expenses    3,713,338  3,234,710 

General    expenses    264,415  229.231 

Total  operating  expenses    7,516.222  6,653,358 

Taxes    405,540  321,000 

Operating    income    4,046,530  2,911,794 

Gross   income 4,272,462  3,203,293 

Net*  income   1.319.060  107.507t 

*For  both  1916  and  1915  deductions  from  gross  income  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  financial  structure  of  the  old  company  and  include  interest 
on  notes  which  were  in  default  and  interest  on  the  defaulted  interest,  a 
total  amount  of  $1,683,863   for   1916  and  a  somewhat  less  amount  for   1915. 

tDeficit. 


HOCKING  VALLEY 

TN  its  ownership  of  the  majority  stock  of  the  Hocking 
^  Valley,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  a  valuable  asset 
which  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  discussing  the  equities 
back  of  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  stock.  In  the  calendar  year 
ended  December  31,  1916,  the  Hocking  Valley  earned  net 
available  for  dividends  of  $1,376,000,  which  is  equivalent 
to  12.5  per  cent  on  its  outstanding  $11,000,000  stock;  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  owns  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  this 
stock.  The  Hocking  Valley-  only  paid  4  per  cent  dividends 
in  1916,  and  the  rest  of  its  net,  amounting  to  $936,000,  w^as 
put  into  the  property  either  in  the  form  of  additions  and 
betterments  or  other  assets.  The  Hocking  Valley  has 
pursued  a  very  conservative  dividend  policy  ever  since  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  bought  control  of  it.  One  reason  for 
this  has  been  that  because  of  suits  and  of  state  regulations 
and  laws,  and  because  of  unprofitable  investment  in  coal 
properties  by  former  managements,  the  Hocking  Valley  has 
had  to  take  up  through  its  profit  and  loss  account  a  series 
of  rather  heavy  losses.  Thus  in  the  calendar  year  1916  there 
was  a  total  of  $660,000  old  accounts  written  off  through 
profit  and  loss,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915, 
$1,765,000  written  off,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1914,  $160,000  written  off.  Very  considerable  amounts 
have  been  put  into  additions  and  betterments  to  the  physical 
property  of  the  Hocking  Valley  since  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
bought  it.  In  the  calendar  year  1916  there  was  $353,000  net 
spent  for  additions  and  betterments,  exclusive  of  equipment, 
and  $451,000  was  spent  for  new  equipment.  The  net 
charge  to  equipment  was  hut  $48,000,  however,  because  of 
the  retirement  of  old  equipment.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1915,  $900,000  was  spent  for  equipment,  the  net 
charge  being  $832,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1914,  a  net  amount  totaling  $1,122,000  was  spent  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments,  exclusive  of  equipment,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  for  docks  at  Toledo  and  terminal  yards, 
and  $2,055,000  was  spent  for  equipment,  the  net  charge 
being  $1,844,000. 

The  Hocking  Valley  operates  350  miles  of  road  running 
from  Pomeroy,  Pt.  Pleasant  and  Gallipolis  in  Ohio,  through 
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the  coal  fields  lying  near  Logan,  Ohio,  through  Columbus 
to  Toledo.  The  road  is  double  track  from  Logan  to  Hookers 
and  from  Valley  Crossing  south  of  Columbus  to  Ackerman 
north  of  Columbus.  The  rest  of  the  road  is  single  track. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  single  track  coal  road,  with  some 
miles  of  double  track  leading  out  from  the  coal  fields  and  a 
few  miles  of  double  track  each  side  of  Columbus,  with  a  little 
double  track  also  leading  to  Toledo.  At  Pt.  Pleasant,  the 
Hocking  Valley  connects  with  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan, 
which  in. turn  connects  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  main 
line  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Formerly  the  Kanawha  &  Mich- 
igan was  controlled  jointly  by  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  but  previous  to  the  calendar  year 
1916,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  sold  its  interest  in  the  Kana- 
wha &  Michigan  to  the  New  York  Central. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  bought  the  majority  stock  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  presumably  for  two  reasons.  One  was 
to  give  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  coal  an  outlet  of  its  own  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  other,  because  the  Hocking  Valley 
as  an  investment  appeared  to  be  a  good  purchase.  As  an 
outlet  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio's  coal  comparatively  little 
advantage  has  been  derived  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  as  yet. 
Coal  from  the  mines  south  of  Charleston  destined  for  Toledo 
via  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  and  Hocking  Valley  gave  such 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  rate  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
that  it  was  actually  in  very  many  cases  unprofitable  to 
handle.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  now  built  a  short  line, 
called  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern,  from  Limeville,  Ky., 
almost  due  north  to  Waverly,  Ohio,  where  a  connection  is 
made  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  over  which  trackage  rights 
have  been  obtained  to  Valley  Crossing,  where  the  double  track 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  into  Columbus  begins.  The  total 
rate,  of  course,  for  coal  from  the  fields  south  of  Charleston 
is  the  same  whether  sent  via  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  and 
Hocking  Valley  or  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern  and  Hock- 
ing Valley,  but  the  proportion  of  this  total  rate  which  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  obtains  is  large  enough,  when  the  route 
is  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern,  to  be  profitable,  and 
when  it  is  via  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  it  is  so  small  as 
to  be  unprofitable. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  general  way 
the  Chesapeake  &:  Ohio  has  not  previously  derived  the  full 
benefits  which  might  have  been  expected  to  accrue  from  its 
purchase  of  the  majority  stock  of  the  Hocking  Valley  either 
as  regards  obtaining  an  outlet  to  the  lakes  for  coal  or  in 
regard  to  obtaining  an  investment  earning  and  paying  a  quite 
profitable  return  on  the  purchase  price.  Now  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern,  one  at  least  of 
these  objects  of  the  purchase  of  the  Hocking  Valley  should 
be  obtained  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  it  ought  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  short  time  until  all  of  the 
losses  through  former  investments  in  coal  mines,  etc.,  will 
have  been  written  off  and  the  Hocking  Valley  can  start  either 
paying  larger  dividends  or  building  up  a  valuable  equity 
through  the  investment  of  surplus. 

At  the  end  of  1916  there  were  only  $793,000  loans  and 
bills  payable  and  the  company  had  on  hand  $1,049,000 
cash.  In  the  calendar  year  1916  total  operating  revenues 
amounted  to  $8,200,000,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  27  per  cent,  and  operating  expenses  amounted  to  $5,598,- 
000,  an  increase  of  37  per  cent.  Far  in  a  way  the  largest 
part  of  this  increase  in  expenses  is  accounted  for  by  expendi- 
tures on  maintenance  of  equipment,  which  expenditures  were 
nearly  twice  as  great  in  1916  as  in  1915.  Total  maintenance 
of  equipment  expenditures  in  1916  amounted  to  $2,156,000, 
or  $993,000  more  than  was  spent  in  1915.  Apparently  in 
1915  repairs  of  freight  cars  were  held  down  to  a  very  low 
figure  and  in  1916  freight  cars  were  put  through  the  shops 
on  a  large  scale  and  given  a  thorough  overhauling.  In  1916 
the  average  amount  spent  for  repairs  per  freight  train  car  in 
sers'ice  was  $84,  as  against  an  average  of  ^33  spent  in  1915. 


Freight  business  in  1916  on  the  Hocking  Valley  showed  a 
very  large  increase  as  compared  with  1915.  Revenue  ton 
mileage  of  all  freight  totaled  1,644,000,000,  an  increase  of 
31  per  cent.  This  was  handled  with  an  increase  of  only  17.5 
per  cent  in  freight  train  mileage.  The  revenue  trainload 
was  1,204  tons,  an  increase  of  11.6  per  cent  over  1915,  and 
the  revenue  tonnage  per  loaded  car  was  40  tons,  an  increase 
of  5.8  per  cent.  Ton  mileage  of  revenue  freight  per  mile  of 
road  on  the  Hocking  Valley  in  1916  was  4,695,000.  This 
is  an  immensely  heavy  freight  traffic  for  a  single  track  line 
and  it  is  an  achievement  to  have  handled  this  volume  of 
traffic  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  31  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  traffic  in  1915,  with  an  increase  of  only 
18.6  per  cent  in  transportation  expenses.  Total  transporta- 
tion expenses  in  1916  amounted  to  $2,364,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  oper- 
ation for  the  calendar  year  1916,  compared  with  1915: 


1916. 

Average    mileap;e    operated 350 

Freight    revenue    $6,681,262 

Passenger    revenue    917,935 

Total    operating   revenue 8,200,420 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 787,949 

Maintenance   of  equipment 2,156,129 

Traffic    expenses     101,989 

Transportation   expenses    2,364,020 

General    expense?    187,802 

Total    operating   expenses 5,597,889 

Taxes    590,470 

Operating   income    2,011,438 

Gross  income    2,588,415 

Net  income    1,376,127 

Dividends    439,980 

Surplus   936,147 


1915. 
351 
$5,149,842 

820,291 
6,441,445 

636,189 
1,163,317 

103,551 
1.993.735 

174,588 
4,072,863 

410,122 
1,957,409 
2,102,806 

752,374 

439,980 

312.394 


NEW  BOOKS 

Tables  for  Computing  the  Compensation  of  Railway  Employees  Under  the 
Eight-hour  Law.  By  Alfred  Petterson,  head  timekeeper,  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Chanute.  Kan.  Two  tables.  Bound  in  paper. 
Published  by  Alfred  Petterson,  Chanute,  Kan.     Price  $0.25. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  timekeepers  in  computing  over- 
time for  enginemen  and  trainmen  under  the  eight-hour  law, 
should  it  go  into  effect,  the  author  has  prepared  two  tables 
on  the  basis  of  an  average  speed  of  12^  miles  per  hour, 
and  an  eight-hour  wage  day,  showing  in  one  the  number  of 
miles  to  be  allowed  for  any  time  worked,  and  in  the  other 
the  number  of  hours  and  minutes  to  be  allowed  for  a  run 
of  any  number  of  miles. 

Government  Partnership  in  Railroads.  By  Mark  Wymond.  192  pages,  5Vi 
in.  X  8  in.  Bound  in  buckram.  Published  by  Wymond  &  Clark,  Chi- 
cago.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  contains  a  concise  summary  of  the  transportation 
problem  in  the  United  States,  a  review  of  what  the  author 
terms  the  sins  of  regulation  and  the  sins  of  the  railroads,  a 
recitation  of  the  failure  of  government  ownership  of  railroads 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  and  the  exposition  of  a  policy 
which  the  author  proposes  as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  ]Mr. 
Wymond  brands  the  present  system  of  regulating  railroads 
through  93  independent  bodies  as  fundamentally  wrong  and 
suggests  as  a  remedy  the  expansion  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  the  creation  of  eight  district  commis- 
sions subsidiary  to  the  commission  in  Washington  to  handle 
the  work  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rate  regulating  bodies  of  the 
individual  states.  He  suggests  that  each  commission  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  various  interests  concerned  with 
rates,  i.  e.,  agricultural  shippers,  industrial  and  commercial 
.shippers,  railroad  labor,  railroad  administration,  the  profes- 
sions of  law,  engineering  and  finance.  Appointments  are  to 
be  made  by  a  president  with  long  tenure  of  office  to  relieve 
commissioners  from  local  political  pressure.  As  the  govern- 
ment controls  railroad  revenue  and  operating  expenditure  to 
a  great  extent,  he  believes  that  it  should  be  responsible  for 
the  financial  results  of  operation.  The  government  therefore 
should  guarantee  the  interest  on  railroad  investments,  a  plan 
which  would  give  the  railroads  financial  stability  and  enable 
them  to  obtain  needed  credit  for  expansion. 
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A  DUTY  OF  CONSCRIPTION  OFFICERS 

Warren,  Ark. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  during  the  war,  the  penalties 
for  failure  of  railroads  to  comply  with  full  crew  laws  should 
be  susjicnded,  for  the  reason  that  if  conscription  officers  do 
their  duty  they  will  draft  the  third  brakeman  of  all  through 
freight  trains  as  fast  as  they  find  them,  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  railroads  to  obey  the  law. 

W.   S.  HOBBS. 


BIFF!  BANG! 

TopEKA.  Kansas. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Referring  to  the  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Patenall's  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  11,  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  railroads  using  the  system  advocated  by  him  are 
those  having  collisions  which  will  eventually  force  us  to 
automatic  train  control.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  a 
railroad  which  under  Mr.  Patenall's  ideas  had  a  number  of 
bad  collisions  has  had  none  since  adopting  Mr.  Clausen's 
conceptions  about  the  caution  indication. 

Thos.  S.  Stevens, 

Signal  Engineer,  Atchison,   Topeka   &   Santa   Fe   System. 

(Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Clausen  stated  the  case  for  the 
affirmative,  Mr.  Patenall  replied  for  the  negative,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  presents  the  rebuttal.  Both  sides  having  been  heard 
we  feel  it  imperative  to  close  the  discussion  in  these  columns 
before  it  attains  any  more  of  the  heat  which  has  characterized 
previous  encounters  on  this  bitterly  contested  ground  of 
"standard  signal  indications.") 

PREPARING  FOR  PROMOTION 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

Continuing  in  the  line  of  thought  brought  out  in  the  "Pre- 
paring for  Promotion"  letter  published  January  12,  the  rail- 
road employee's  question  "Why  don't  they  promote  me?" 
might  well  be  changed  to  "How  can  I  prepare  myself  to 
assume  responsibility?" 

How  many  of  the  questioners  have  decided  that  they 
should  know  how  to  write  a  good,  clear  business  letter,  giving 
essentials  only  and  treating  the  subject  forcefully  but  briefly, 
and  then  have  sought  to  learn? 

How  many  of  these  read  any  business  magazines,  such 
as  "System,"  in  which  are  considered  methods  of  handling 
men,  filing  systems  and  business  etiquette?  A  railroad  is  not 
entirely  a  law  unto  itself;  common  business  principles  apply 
to  it.  Economic  changes  are  being  made  all  the  time,  not  to 
satisfy  a  whim  of  some  officer,  but  to  secure  savings  and  im- 
proved methods.  To  appreciate  the  value  of  such  things 
one  must  understand  that  "that  man  is  most  original  who  is 
able  to  adapt  from  the  greatest  number  of  sources." 

There  are  few  employees  who  could  come  within  a  mile  of 
defining  the  policy  of  their  company  in  dealing  with  the 
public.  Granting  that  it  is  exemplified  by  the  Golden  Rule, 
the  only  kind  of  policy  that  can  ever  survive,  fewer  still  have 
learned  to  be  a  disciple  and  to  explain  this  policy  to  a  semi- 
antagonistic  public  at  every  available  opportunity. 

In  this  day  of  keen  competition  no  company  can  afford  the 
losses  that  would  result  from  training  a  man  for  a  position 
after  he  has  been  promoted  to  it.  Every  employee  should 
adopt  Abraham  Lincoln's  resolution,  "I  will  study  and  pre- 
pare myself,  for  some  day  my  chance  will  come."     This  does 


not  mean  that  because  some  employees  have  prepared  them 
selves  by  a  college  course  it  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  prepar 
for  promotion.  Promotion  is  a  recognition  of  ability,  whicl 
is  largely  the  result  of  that  preparation  which  is  coinciden 
with  actual  work.  Asst.  on  Engr.  Corps. 


CAREFUL  COLLECTION  OF  DEMURRAGE 

Wichita,   Kansas. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  conferences  we  are  now  able,  i: 
the  State  of  Kansas,  to  charge  a  higher  rate  of  demurrage  o: 
■  both  interstate  and  intrastate  shipments.  It  seems  to  m 
tliat  it  is  now  up  to  the  individual  railroads  to  bring  result 
by  enforcing  the  new  rates  to  the  letter.  It  would  surpris 
the  operating  officers  if  they  would  make  a  close  check  c 
some  of  their  smaller  stations  for  a  period  of  30  or  60  daj 
and  were  to  note  the  amount  of  money  which  is  allowed  t 
get  away  on  account  of  agents  failing  to  assess  the  propt 
amount  of  demurrage. 

The  agent  is  tempted  to  be  a  good  fellow  with  the  shippers 
and  he  often  fails  to  keep  posted  on  tariff  changes.  I  ha\ 
found  agents  at  small  stations  who  will  make  excuses  of  cai 
being  off  spot,  bad  roads,  unable  to  locate  consignee  and  eve 
set  up  dates  on  their  reports,  in  order  to  avoid  assessin 
demurrage.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  if  run  down,  : 
will  be  found  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  excuj 
offered.  Such  agents  should  be  forced  to  make  the  propc 
collection,  and  the  next  car  will  be  handled  more  prompth 

The  demurrage  rules  are  very  lenient  and  make  exceptio 
for  bad  weather,  bad  roads,  etc.,  and  there  are  few  occasion 
where  a  shipper  or  consignee  need  pay  demurrage  if  he  make 
a  reasonable  effort  to  load  or  unload  his  car. 

Some  agents  seem  not  to  understand  that  the  higher  demui 
rage  rate  was  not  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  increasin 
revenue,  but  to  obtain  more  prompt  release  of  cars;  and  thj 
they  are  defeating  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  rules  whe 
they  assist  shippers  to  avoid  the  payment  of  these  penaltiei 

A  certain  miller  held  the  railroad  company's  cars  containin 
grain  for  periods  of  10  to  30  days  and  at  the  same  time  mad 
bitter  complaint  of  conditions,  threatening  to  bring  suit  o 
account  of  cars  not  being  furnished  for  flour.  This  mil 
would  eventually  release  these  cars  and  load  them  out  wit 
flour,  after  they  had  been  delayed  in  many  cases  long  enoug 
for  the  cars  to  have  hauled  several  loads.  The  real  troub] 
was  that  they  had  no  room  for  storage  and  did  not  thin 
there  was  anything  out  of  the  way  in  utilizing  the  freigl 
car  for  storage. 

This  is  the  class  of  shipper  which  makes  the  most  coir 
plaints  about  car  shortage;  but  this  class  is  the  one  w^hich  i 
now  building  warehouses  or  making  other  provision  for  th 
quick  release  of  cars.  The  new  rates  should  cure  much  ba 
practice.  When  a  car  is  delayed  for  a  period  of  30  day; 
instead  of  paying  $20  to  $25  for  storage,  they  will  now  pa 
$80  to  $105  on  an  intrastate  shipment,  and  $91  to  $11 
on  interstate.  From  experience  on  a  division  where  a  gres 
many  such  delays  were  formerly  suffered,  I  have  found  ths 
very  seldom  is  a  car  of  grain  held  for  disposition  until  : 
reaches  the  five-dollar-a-day  class,  which  goes  to  show  tha 
if  tlie  railroads  will  follow  up  the  matter  of  collecting  df 
murrage  on  every  car  for  every  day  due,  they  will  bring  aboi 
a  great  reduction  in  the  detention  of  cars. 

J.    A.    DiETRICK. 


Increase  for  Irish  Railway*  Workers. — The  Iris' 
railway  executive,  at  Dublin,  recently  arrived  at  a  settlemen 
of  the  Irish  railway  workers'  demands.  It  was  decided  t 
grant  an  all-round  increase  of  5s.  ($1.20)  weekly  as  a  wa 
bonus,  to  operate  from  April  9.  The  settlement  applies  t 
all  workers  on  the  same  basis  as  that  reached  in  the  case  o 
the  English  railway  workers. 


The  Completed  Bridge 


The  New  Burlington  Bridge  at  Kansas  City 

Double  Deck  Spans  on  Slightly  Modified  Location  Re- 
place the  Old  Hannibal  Structure  Completed  in  1869 


ON  April  6,  double-track  operation  was  inaugurated  on 
a  new  bridge  over  the  Missouri  river  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  which  replaces  the  old  Hannibal  bridge, 
on  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  between 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The 
new  draw  span  was  swung  to  pass  the  first  river  steamer 
on  March  29.  The  new  bridge  is  double-tracked  and  has 
two  decks;  a  highway  deck  being  carried  above  the  railroad 
tracks.  It  replaces  a  single  track  bridge  which  handled 
highway  traffic  on  the  same  level  as  the  railroad,  necessitating 
gates  and  signals  at  each  end  to  control  the  alternate  use  by 
trains  and  highway  traffic. 

The  new  bridge  consists,  from  north  to  south,  of  one  75-ft. 
deck  girder  span,  two  330-ft.  truss  spans,  one  450-ft.  draw 
span,  one  120-ft.  deck  girder  span,  one  90-ft.  through  girder 
span  and  one  65-ft.  through  girder  span.  The  project  in- 
volved a  change  of  location,  which  provides  an  improved 
alinement,  crossing  the  river  at  right  angles  to  establish  har- 
bor lines  and  eliminating  a  long  approach  trestle.  The  high- 
way deck  on  the  new  bridge  is  20  ft.  wide  and  is  paved  with 
creosoted  blocks. 

The  substructure  consists  of  five  pneumatic  piers  built  by 
contract,  and  three  piers,  one  abutment,  and  one  13-ft.  by 
18-ft.  concrete  box  subway  built  by  the  railroad  forces.  All 
exposed  concrete  surfaces  were  bush-hammered.  Piers  1,  2, 
3,  4  and  5  were  sunk  by  the  pneumatic  process.  Pier  1  meas- 
ures 20  ft.  by  60  ft.  at  the  cutting  edge,  piers  2,  3  and  5 
are  24  ft.  by  66  ft  and  pier  4,  the  pivot  pier,  is  octagonal  in 
shape,  45  ft.  face  to  face.  The  neatwork  of  the  piers  was 
shaped  in  the  usual  manner,  with  rounded  down-stream  ends 
and  starling  up-stream  ends. 

Three  highway  pedestals  were  provided  on  the  south  side 
for  the  highway  approach.  These  were  landed  on  bed  rock, 
which  was  found  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  On  the 
north  shore  the  highway  approach  consists  of  eight  concrete 
pedestals,  which  were  founded  on  wooden  piling  driven  to  a 
depth  of  30  ft.,  the  tops  of  which  were  below  low  water 
stage.  These  bases  are  11^  ft.  square  at  the  bottom  and 
4  ft.  square  on  top.  They  rest  on  9  piles  each  and  were 
finished  to  a  height  of  about  20  ft.  above  the  ground  surface. 


The  north  approach  fill  is  2,000  ft.  long  and  is  built  for 
double  track  on  a  0.52  per  cent  grade.  The  fill  contains 
about  100,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  and  was  placed  by  a 
dredge  in  the  river,  pumping  sand  through  a  15-in.  pipe, 
except  for  a  small  amount  placed  on  top  by  train.  The  high- 
way approach  on  this  side  required  32,000  cu.  yd.  of  filling, 
most  of  which  was  placed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Old  Bridge  of  Historic  Interest 

The  old  structure  was  the  first  bridge  over  the  Missouri 
river  at  Kansas  City  and  was  constructed  by  the  Kansas  City 
&  Cameron  railroad  under  the  direction  of  Octave  Chanute 
as  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  construction.  The  Kansas 
City  &  Cameron  was  chartered  in  1857  and  construction 
was  begun  in  1860,  but  was  suspended  by  the  Civil  War. 
Work  was  resumed  in  1866  and  was  completed  when  the 
bridge  was  opened  for  traffic  July  3,   1869. 

It  was  necessar}'  to  tear  down  the  two  south  piers  of  this 
old  bridge  to  make  way  for  new  ones  and  in  one  of  these  a 
small  copper  box  was  found  containing  data  put  there  in  a 
dedication  ser\'ice  August  21,  1867.  This  box  contained 
numerous  United  States  coins  of  various  denominations, 
names  of  officers  and  artisans  employed  in  the  bridge  con- 
struction, officers  and  directors  of  the  railroad,  and  city  offi- 
cers of  Kansas  City  for  1867,  also  several  newspapers  of 
that  date,  together  with  other  data  concerning  the  building 
of  the  bridge.  Many  of  these  records  were  illegible  owing  to 
moisture  which  had  collected  in  the  box.  The  original  su- 
perstructure was  replaced  in  1886  and  1887  and  the  piers 
were  reinforced  by  steel  rails  fitted  horizontally  around  them 
as  bands. 

Concrete  Construction 

The  caissons  w-ere  of  the  usual  pattern,  consisting  of  two 
thicknesses  of  12-in.  by  12-in.  timbers  set  on  a  steel  cutting 
edge,  the  outer  course  being  laid  horizontal,  and  the  iimer 
course  vertical  and  sheeted  on  the  outside  with  3-in.  by  10-in. 
timbers  placed  vertical.  Each  caisson  was  equipped  with 
one  man  shaft,  two  material  shafts,  three  to  four  4-in.  blow 
pipes,  and  the  necessar}'  air  and  water  pipes  as  well  as  tele- 
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phones  connecting  with  the  powerhouse  and  derrick  hoists. 

All  piers  were  connected  by  a  temporary  tramway,  on 
which  were  laid  three  tracks  for  operating  concrete  cars  to 
and  from  each  pier  and  a  running  track  for  the  use  of  a 
locomotive  crane,  etc.  To  reach  pier  5  with  the  tramway  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  main  river  channel,  necessitating 
the  building  of  a  jackknife  lift  span  80  ft.  long.  This  span 
was  constructed  in  two  halves,  each  part  being  supported  by 
cables  connecting  with  towers  at  each  end  and  so  arranged 
that  each  part  could  be  lifted  to  permit  the  passage  of  riVer 
boats  when  necessary.  Gauntlet  tracks  were  laid  over  this 
span. 

The  concrete  plant  was  located  on  the  north  shore  and 
consisted  of  a  20-ft.  by  20-ft.  gravel  storage  bin,  holding  300 
cu.  yd.,  elevated  on  piling  over  a  one  cubic  yard  Ransome 
mixer.  The  plant  was  elevated  sufficiently  to  permit  spout- 
ing into  concrete  cars.  Gravel  was  dumped  from  cars  on  an 
elevated  track  to  a  hopper  bin  and  was  hoisted  and  dumped 
in  the  top  of  the  storage  bin  by  an  endless  bucket  hoist.  It 
was  then  let  into  the  mixer  hopper  by  gravity,  and  cement 
from  the  cement  house  adjoining  was  conveyed  to  the  mixer 
hopper  by  a  small  steel  car  operating  on  an  incline,  the  car 
being  automatically  dumped  and  returned  by  gravity.  All 
machinery  was  operated  by  a  steam  plant  adjoining. 

All  contract  piers  were  concreted  from  this  plant,  except 
pier  5  located  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  track.  This 
pier  was  only  partly  finished  when  the  ice  in  the  river  broke 
up  on  January  21,  1916,  and  took  out  600  ft.  of  the  tram- 
way, necessitating  the  use  of  a  small  concrete  plant  located 
on  the  south  shore,  from  which  concrete  was  conveyed  to 
pier  5  on  a  tram  track  supported  on  the  side  of  the  old  bridge. 
This  tramway  was  also  used  to  concrete  piers  6,  7  and  8. 
The  original  tramway  was  used  to  carry  pipe  lines  for  air 
and  water  to  the  working  chamber  of  pier  5,  which  was  not 


and  an  excavation  was  made  around  the  entire  caisson  to 
a  depth  of  about  four  feet  in  order  to  make  an  apron  wall 
around  the  cutting  edge  about  eight  feet  wide  and  four  feet 
dccj),  thus  affording  secure  anchorage  in  the  rock.  Pier  2 
was  sunk  to  a  depth  similar  to  pier  1  and  the  foundation  was 
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The  New  Pivot  Pier 

completed  on  hard  shale  with  apron  walls  the  same  as  pier 
1.  Pier  3  was  built  in  about  30  ft.  of  water,  which  necessi- 
tated constructing  the  caisson  on  lowering  screws.  When 
lowered  into  the  water  it  floated  about  9^/2  ft.  under  the 
surface.  The  box  was  then  weighted  with  concrete  and 
landed  on  the  river  bed  in  proper  position,  after  which  the  air 
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Map  and  Profile  of  the  Bridge 


yet  landed,  but  the  accident  necessitated  relaying  air  and 
water  lines  across  the  river  on  the  old  bridge  in  order  to 
complete  the  sinking  at  this  pier.  The  north  abutment,  the 
highway  pedestals  and  the  subway  were  concreted  by  a  small 
plant  which  was  moved  from  place  to  place  as  the  work 
progressed. 

The  Pneumatic  Work 

Pier  1,  located  on  the  north  shore,  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
65  ft.  and  founded  on  black  shale  bed  rock.  The  cutting 
edges  of  this  pier  were  imbedded  in  the  rock  about  one  foot 


was  applied  and  work  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner, 
wet  excavation  being  made  where  possible.  At  a  depth  of 
about  50  ft.,  a  boulder  field  was  encountered,  some  of  the 
boulders  measuring  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  These  were 
broken  up  and  removed  through  the  bucket  locks.  The  cut- 
ting edge  of  this  pier  was  sunk  about  three  feet  into  hard 
shale  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  an  apron  wall  con- 
structed similar  to  piers  1  and  2. 

Pier  4  was  launched  in  about  40  ft.  of  water  and  the 
progress  in  sinking  was  similar  to  that  at  the  other  piers. 
The  neatwork  of  this  pier  measured  39  ft.  in  diameter  and 
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was  circular  in  shape,  with  a  necessary  recess  in  the  coping 
at  the  top  for  the  draw  span  machinery.  The  caisson  for 
pier  5  was  constructed  on  lowering  screws  alongside  the 
draw  protection  for  the  old  bridge,  because  running  ice  in  the 
river  made  it  dangerous  to  construct  the  dock  and  lowering 
platform  at  its  proper  location.  The  caisson  was  floated  into 
position  when  construction  was  well  advanced  and  at  a 
time  when  the  ice  in  the  river  appeared  to  be  more  solid. 
This  necessitated  cutting  the  ice  away  as  the  caisson  was 
moved  to  position.  It  was  necessary  to  rush  this  work  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  breaking  up  the  ice  in  the  river.    While 


The  Lift  Bridge  for  the  Tramway 

excavating  in  this  caisson  it  was  necessary  on  several  occa- 
sions to  take  the  sand  hogs  out  on  account  of  running  ice, 
which  endangered  the  crib  and  upper  works.  Outside  of 
a  few  scares  of  this  kind  nothing  unusual  occurred  in  the 
construction  of  this  pier.  Bed  rock  was  found  to  be  very 
uneven  at  this  point  and  the  cutting  edge  was  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  about  10  ft.  in  the  rock  on  one  side  and  about  4 
ft.  on  the  other.  The  excavation  below  the  cutting  edge  was 
made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  at  the  other  piers. 

Open  Cofferdams 

Pier  6  was  constructed  by  railroad  forces  and  consisted  of 
a  concrete  cofferdam,  measuring  17  ft.  wide  by  57  ft.  long. 
There  were  three  dividing  walls  in  this  caisson,  making  four 
pockets    through    which    excavated    material    was    removed. 


Construction  Tracks  for  the  Pneumatic  Work 

This  was  open  work  and  by  the  use  of  a  six-inch  centrifugal 
pump  it  was  possible  to  make  all  excavation  in  the  dry, 
using  picks  and  shovels.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
use  dynamite  to  break  up  boulders  and  other  obstruc- 
tions. 

This  pier  was  located  just  below  the  city  dump  and  all 
kinds  of  obstructions  were  encountered.  Wire,  barrel  hoops, 
bed  springs,  old  water  tanks,  brush  and  all  kinds  of  material 


were  found  during  the  excavation  and  caused  more  or  less 
trouble  in  their  removal.  The  pier  was  founded  on  hard 
shale,  similar  to  that  encountered  at  the  other  piers.  The 
bed  rock  at  this  point  was  found  to  be  comparatively  level, 
the  difference  being  about  18  in.  in  the  width  of  the  caisson. 
The  cutting  edge  was  sunk  into  this  rock  to  an  average 
depth  of  about  18  in.  This  caisson  had  an  8-in.  by  12-in. 
fir  timber  for  a  shoe,  which  was  fastened  to  it  by  means  of 
bolts  imbedded  in  the  concrete.  Bed  rock  at  this  point  was 
only  27  ft.  below  the  surface  of  low  water. 

Pier  7  was  so  located  as  to  require  the  removal  of  an 
old  stone  pier,  which  was  a  part  of  the  old  bridge.  This 
made  it  necessary  to  erect  falsework  on  which  to  support 
one  end  of  a  130-ft.  truss  span  and  one  end  of  a  75-ft. 
through  girder.  This  was  accomplished  by  placing  a  double 
frame  bent  on  each  side  of  the  pier  and  resting  these  spans 
on  twelve  24-in.  I-beams  spanning  the  old  pier  location.  In 
order  to  place  these  I-beams,  it  was  necessary  to  tear  out  the 
top  of  the  old  pier  and  by  taking  out  at  one  time  only  suf- 
ficient stone  to  permit  the  placing  of  one  I-beam,  this  work 
was    accomplished    easily    and   the   old   pier   was    removed 


Bush  Hammering  Pier  No.  3 

readily.  Rock  appeared  on  the  surface  at  this  i)oint,  so 
very  little  excavation  was  necessar}^-,  although  the  rock  was 
cleaned  off  and  excavated  to  get  a  solid  bearing  for  the  pier. 
This  ledge  consisted  of  lime  stone  and  was  very  hard.  Pier 
8,  which  is  the  south  pier  of  the  bridge,  was  constructed  in 
the  same  manner  as  pier  7,  that  is,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move the  old  pier  before  new  work  would  be  started.  Tem- 
porary wing  walls  were  constructed  at  each  end  of  pier  8  to 
hold  the  end  of  the  embankment. 

The  north  abutment  was  founded  on  sixty  30-ft.  wooden 
piles  driven  full  length,  their  tops  being  below  water  mark. 
They  were  capped  with  five  feet  of  concrete  on  which  were 
constructed  three  concrete  towers  or  pedestals  which,  in  turn, 
were  finished  for  a  bridge  seat  and  overhanging  wings.  The 
openings  between  towers  or  pedestals  permit  the  earth  em- 
bankment to  run  through  and  relieve  the  pressure  from  the 
fill. 

All  concrete  for  the  neatwork  in  these  piers  was  of 
a  1-2-4  mixture.  The  concrete  in  the  working  chambers  of 
the  pneumatic  piers  was  also  of  this  same  mixture,  while 
the  main  part  of  the  footing  course  consisted  of  a  1-3-6  mix- 
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ture.     .\tlas  Portland  cement  was  used  with  bank-run  gravel. 
The  Superstructure 

The  erection  of  the  superstructure  began  about  April  1, 
1916,  and  most  of  the  members  were  erected  as  received  from 
the  bridge  shop  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  maintain  a 
storage  yard  and  rehandle  the  members  when  required  for 
erection.  Only  a  small  force  was  employed  during  the 
summer  and  work  was  handled  by  easy  stages  so  as  to  reach 
the  draw  span  after  navigation  on  the  river  had  closed  for  the 
winter. 

The  75-ft.  deck  girders  between  the  north  abutment  and 
pier  1  were  first  set  in  place  by  means  of  a  locomotive  crane 
working  on  the  temporary  tracks  under  the  bridge.  Next  the 
3o0-ft.  span  between  piers  1  and  2  was  erected.  Falsework 
piles  were  driven  by  a  land  driver  and  the  floor  system  was 
placed  by  a  locomotive  crane  from  temporary  tracks  under 
the  bridge.  The  crane  was  then  taken  to  the  deck  of  the 
bridge  and  the  steel  was  erected  in  the  usual  manner.  Most 
of  this  .steel  was  unloaded  from  cars  set  on  a  temporary-  track 
under  the  bridge  and  was  hoisted  to  its  final  location  by  the 
locomotive  crane  on  the  track  level  of  the  bridge.  The 
second  330-ft.  span  between  piers  2  and  3  was  erected  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  span  1  except  that  the  falsework 
piles  were  driven  by  a  marine  driver  and  all  material  was 
handled  from  the  track  on  the  bridge.  All  this  work  was 
carried  on  without  interference  with  traffic  on  the  old  bridge. 

The  placing  of  the  girder  spans  on  the  south  end  of  the 


The  Old  Bridge  and  the  New  Piers  from  the  South  End 

bridge  was  more  difficult  Ijecause  the  old  and  new  bridges 
converge  to  a  common  point  at  this  end.  First,  the  old  130- 
ft.  truss  span  was  placed  on  falsework,  which  consisted  of 
one  40-ft.  girder  span  between  new  pier  6  and  the  old  pier  at 
the  north  end  of  this  old  130-ft.  span,  and  a  75-ft.  temporary 
girder  span  on  pony  bents  between  new  pier  6  and  new  pier 
7  at  the  south  end  of  this  old  truss.  The  latter  was  then 
removed  and  the  new  through  girder  span  was  placed  be- 
tween piers  6  and  7.  Floor  beams  were  placed  in  this  girder 
span  and  the  falsework  removed,  all  this  work  being  handled 
under  traffic  without  any  serious  delay  to  trains.  Piers  6 
and  7  are  not  parallel  to  each  other,  necessitating  a  90-ft. 
and  a  96-ft.  girder  to  make  this  span.  The  65-ft.  through 
girder  span  between  piers  7  and  8,  over  the  Missouri  Pacific 
tracks  and  Front  street,  was  erected  on  temporary  bents  up- 
stream from  the  old  span  and  was  rolled  into  place,  the  old 
girder  span  being  rolled  downstream  onto  falsework  prepared 
to  receive  it.  These  changes  were  handled  as  one  move- 
ment. 


The  north  half  of  the  draw  span  between  piers  3  and  4 
was  erected  on  falsework.  After  river  navigation  closed 
falsework  was  placed  between  pier  4  (the  pivot  pier)  and 
the  old  draw  protection  and  the  erection  of  the  new  draw 
span  was  continued.  From  the  support  on  the  old  draw  pro- 
tection to  pier  5,  or  the  south  end  of  the  new  draw  span, 
erection  was  cantilcvered  to  completion.  The  erection  of 
the  new  draw  span  did  not  interfere  with  traffic  on  the  old 
bridge.  The  120-ft.  deck  girder  spans  l)etween  piers  5  and  6 
interfered  with  the  old  pier  at  the  .south  end  of  the  old  draw 
and  necessitated  the  placing  of  the  girders  for  the  west  track 
first.  With  this  one  set  of  girders  in  place,  track  was  laid 
and  traffic  was  turned  over  the  new  bridge,  using  the  west 


North  End  of  the  Bridge— Old  Bridge  to  the  Left 

track  only.  It  was  then  necessary  to  remove  the  old  draw 
span  and  tear  down  a  part  of  the  old  pier  at  its  south  end  in 
order  to  place  the  girders  for  the  east  track  in  the  120-ft. 
span.  The  new  draw  span  is  operated  by  electric  power  ob- 
tained from  the  Kansas  City  Pow'er  &  Light  Company,  and  is 
interlocked  with  protection  signals  each  way  from  the  bridge. 
The  draw  protection  is  built  of  creosoted  piling  and  timber 
bents  and  the  upstream  end  is  protected  by  a  three-cornered 
concrete  pier  sunk  to  bed  rock  and  projecting  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  about  30  ft.  All  steel  for  the  highway 
approaches  was  handled  and  erected  with  a  locomotive  crane, 

Work  on  the  present  bridge  was  loegun  in  June,  1915,  but 
was  delayed  by  a  succession  of  floods  and  extreme  high  water 
which  washed  out  material  tracks  on  the  north  shore  several 
times.  It  was  finally  necessary  to  fill  in  the  proposed  site  for 
the  material  yard  with  sand  which  was  pumped  from  the 
river  by  use  of  an  hydraulic  dredge.  The  tracks  were  finally 
completed  and  work  on  the  bridge  actually  begun  on  August 
10,  1915. 

The  erection  of  steel  began  in  April,  1916,  and  was  all 
completed  by  January  15,  1917.  It  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain an  open  waterway  for  river  traffic  during  the  navigation 
season,  so  that  the  draw  span  over  the  main  channel  could 
not  be  erected  until  the  river  froze  over.  After  the  draw 
span  was  in  place  and  the  bridge  was  otherwise  ready  for 
traffic  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  draw  span  of  the  old 
bridge,  and  also  a  200-ft.  truss  span  and  the  top  of  one  old 
pier  in  order  to  permit  the  operation  of  the  new  draw.  This 
was  accomplished  before  river  navigation  was  again  opened. 
The  work  of  remov'ng  the  old  bridge  is  now  in  progress. 

The  Union  Bridge  &  Construction  Company,  Kansas  City, 
built  five  piers  of  the  new  bridge.  The  balance  of  the  sub- 
structure was  built  by  railroad  forces.  The  superstructure 
was  fabricated  and  erected  by  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany. This  bridge  was  designed  by  the  late  C.  H.  Cartlidge, 
bridge  engineer  of  the  Burlington,  and  the  construction  was 
carried  on  under  his  direct  supervision  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  on  Tune  14,  1916.     Since  that  time  the  work  has  been 
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handled  by  G.  A.  Haggander,  present  bridge  engineer  of  the 
Burlington.  J.  H.  Merriam  was  resident  engineer  on  the 
construction  of  the  substructure. 


REDUCTIONS  IN  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

During  the  past  week  several  more  railways  have  an- 
nounced their  plans  of  co-operating  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  calling  upon  all  lines  to 
readjust  their  passenger  service  with  a  view  to  conserving 
fuel  supply  and  increasing  capacity  for  moving  coal,  food, 
government  materials  and  troops. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

George  D.  Dixon,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  Monday  announced  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania will,  in  the  near  future,  put  into  effect  a  general, 
and  quite  extensive,  revision  of  its  passenger  train  schedules. 
The  final  details  are  now  being  worked  out  and  will  be  an- 
nounced to  the  public  promptly  upon  completion. 

"At  the  outset,"  says  Mr.  Dixon's  announcement,  "we 
desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  object  sought  is  not 
financial  economy  or  an  increase  in  net  revenues.  In  reality, 
a  sacrifice  in  revenues  will  result.  The  economies  which  we 
are  endeavoring  to  effect  are  physical  and  are  being  devised 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
amount  of  transportation  service,  of  the  most  urgently  nec- 
essary kinds,  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  government  and 
the  public  with  the  railroad  plant  that  is  at  our  disposal."' 

The  remainder  of  the  Pennsylvania's  announcement  fol- 
lows: In  brief ,  we  are  attempting  two  things :  First,  to  increase 
immediately  the  movement  of  such  freight  as  foodstuffs  and 
other  necessaries  of  life;  second,  to  clear  our  lines  for  the 
prompt  handling  of  government  supplies  and  troops,  which 
must  shortly  be  transported  on  a  large  scale. 

As  our  lines,  terminals  and  locomotives  are  now  being  used 
to  the  maximum  of  their  capacity,  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  provide  for  the  increased  government  traffic,  and  for  the 
freer  movement  of  perishable  and  other  necessary  freight,  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  passenger  train  units  that  are  being 
operated  over  the  railroad.  This  will  release  both  trackage 
and  engines  for  other  forms  of  service.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  By  consolidating  passenger  trains  wherever  practicable, 
thus  making  one  train  unit  serve  the  purpose  of  two  or  more; 

2.  By  the  entire  elimination,  in  some  cases,  of  trains  on 
which  the  patronage  is  very  small; 

3.  By  reducing  the  number  of  restaurant  cars,  and  in  no 
case  operating  more  than  one  restaurant  car  on  a  train; 

4.  By  reducing  the  number  of  parlor  and  sleeping  cars, 
and  by  decreasing  or  possibly  discontinuing,  the  use  of  club 
and  observation  cars. 

We  expect,  through  these  means,  to  cut  down  the  move- 
ment of  passenger  trains,  on  our  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh, 
by  a  total  of  about  6,000  train-miles  per  day. 

Between  New  York  and  Washington  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  passenger  traffic  is  now  being  handled.  With  the 
present  number  of  passenger  trains  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
operating  some  of  them  on  the  freight  tracks.  Each  train  so 
operated  monopolizes  50  miles  or  more  of  freight  track  during 
its  run.  If,  by  consolidating  two  passenger  trains,  we  can 
remove  one  from  the  freight  tracks,  we  shall  have  gained 
that  much  more  line  for  the  handling  of  the  foodstuffs  which 
are  now  so  urgently,  and  in  such  enormous  quantities,  being 
pressed  for  shipment  from  the  South. 

Between  the  East  and  the  West,  we  hope  to  consolidate  cer- 
tain through  passenger  trains,  and  in  this  way  materially  in- 
crease the  amount  of  freight  traffic  that  can  be  handled  over 
the  main  stem  of  the  System. 

Branch  line  and  local  service  will  be  dealt  with  similarly, 
as  conditions  on  the  various  divisions  require. 


As  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  we  will  be  able  to  furnish 
substantially  the  usual  summer  service  to  seashore  and  other 
resort  points,  beginning  July  1.  This  is  because  the  lines 
reaching  such  points,  for  the  most  part,  handle  little  freight 
and  do  not  seem  likely  to  be  needed  extensively,  in  the  near 
future,  for  military  purposes.  Circumstances,  of  course, 
may  at  any  time  alter  and  necessitate  a  change  of  our  plans 
in  this  regard. 

There  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  length  and  weight  of  trains 
which  cannot  be  exceeded.  Each  restaurant  car  we  take  off 
can  be  replaced  by  a  day  coach,  thus  increasing  by  at  least 
80  passengers  the  number  that  can  be  carried  in  a  given 
train.  This  will  permit  consolidation  of  trains  in  cases  where 
otherwise  the  step  would  be  impossible.  In  many  instances 
passengers  can,  with  little  inconvenience  to  themselves,  ar- 
range to  take  their  meals  before  boarding  trains,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  journey. 

Similar  reasons  exist  for  reducing  the  number  of  parlor 
cars,  as  they  carry  only  about  30  passengers  each,  compared 
with  nearly  three  times  that  number  carried  in  a  day  coach. 
Club  and  observation  cars  are  usually  a  duplication  of  parlor 
or  sleeping  car  facilities  in  the  same  train,  and  can  be  elimi- 
nated without  hardship.  The  number  of  sleepers  can  be 
reduced  by  making  better  use  of  upper  berths. 

All  of  these  steps  will  mean  fewer  train  units  in  the  pas- 
senger service,  and  more  locomotives  and  tracks  for  troops, 
government  supplies  and  freight. 

In  revising  the  passenger  train  schedules  upon  all  portions 
of  the  railroad,  we  are  using  every  precaution  to  do  so  with 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  public.  We  believe 
that  in  no  case  will  serious  inconvenience  be  caused,  and  no 
necessary  travel  will  be  interfered  with. 

Excursion  Trains  to  Be  Eliminated 
The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Boston  & 
Maine  are  among  the  roads  that  have  announced  that  they 
will  reduce  considerably  and  in  some  cases  nearly  eliminate 
entirely,  the  excursion  trains  on  their  lines. 

New  England  Roads 

As  announced  in  last  week's  issue,  the  Boston  &:  Maine  has 
proposed  to  eliminate  nearly  400  trains  on  its  summer  sched- 
ules and  the  New  Haven  199,  including  157  week-day  and 
42  Sunday  trains.  The  Boston  &  Albany  announced  Sat- 
urday that  on  June  24  it  would  put  in  effect  a  reduced  time- 
table calling  for  the  elimination  of  28  week-day  and  28 
Sunday  trains.  Nearly  all  of  the  runs  are  suburban  trains 
out  of  Boston,  but  their  elimination  will  result  in  a  reduction 
of  about  8  per  cent  of  the  week-day  mileage  and  10  per 
cent  of  that  on  Sundays.  A  considerable  number  of  trains 
not  taken  off  will  have  to  make  additional  stops  to  accom- 
modate partly  the  traffic  which  will  be  inconvenienced  by 
the  abolition  of  other  trains. 

The  New  Haven  in  addition  to  taking  off  regular  trains 
will  also  eliminate  a  large  number  of  its  special  and  excur- 
sion trains.  It  has  also  announced  that  it  is  readjusting 
its  dining  car  menu  to  conform  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
committee. 

Mass.achusetts  Commission  Holds  Hearing 
Representatives  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  and  the  New  Haven  appeared  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Public  Service  Commission  on  Monday  to  explain 
their  reasons  for  curtailing  passenger  train  service.  The 
Massachusetts  railroads  in  addition  to  being  able  to  show 
that  the  reductions  in  service  were  made  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  have  also 
the  advantage  of  having  the  sanction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Public  Safety. 

Henry  P.  Endicott,  executive  manager  of  the  committee 
said  that  the  committee  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
entire  question  and  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
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absolutely  essential  that  every  possible  facility  be  afforded 
the  railroads  for  moving  food,  coal  and  munitions. 

"I  am  neither  a  pessimist  nor  an  alamiist,"  he  said,  "but 
I  know  this  country  is  in  a  very  serious  position  and  prompt 
action  is  necessar}'.  1  have  not  made  this  statement  in  public 
before,  but  I  feel  that  something  must  be  said  to  awaken  the 
public  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation." 

Charles  S.  I'ierce,  general  solicitor  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
said  that  the  proposed  reduction  in  passenger  train  service 
would  result  in  a  saving  of  substantially  45,000  train  miles  a 
week,  which,  based  on  the  average  fuel  consumption  of  a 
passenger  locomotive,  would  mean  a  saving  of  100,000  tons 
of  coal  a  year.  The  establishment  of  a  military  camp  at 
Ayer  for  30,000  or  40,000  troops  will  be  a  heavy  strain  on 
the  road,  he  said,  and  makes  a  reduction  in  train  service 
almost  compulsory  if  the  railroad  is  to  be  of  service  to  the 
government  in  the  present  emergency. 

Others,  representing  traffic  associations,  and  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Boston  and  other  cities  also  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  reductions  in  service. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  5,  1917. 

Proposed  Railroad  Legislation. 

Senator  Newlands,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  has  made  several  efforts  in  the  Senate 
to  secure  consideration  for  the  substitute  priority  bill  described 
in  last  week's  issue,  which  had  been  drawn  by  a  sub-commit- 
tee consisting  of  Senator  Newlands  and  Senator  Cummins. 
Unanimous  consent  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  was 
withheld  on  May  31  by  the  objections  of  Senator  Mollis  and 
Senator  Reed  to  the  provision  in  the  bill  prohibiting  inter- 
ference with  or  obstruction  of  the  orderly  conduct  of  inter- 
state commerce.  Senator  HoUis  said  the  purpose  was  to 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  body  of  men  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  to  strike  and  that  it  was  opposed  by  the 
railroad  brotherhoods.  Senator  Newlands  said  that  the  bill 
is  not  intended  to  prevent  strikes  and  will  not  have  that  ef- 
fect and  that  the  committee  had  concluded  not  to  enter  upon 
any  phase  of  strike  legislation  at  this  session. 

On  June  2  Senator  Newlands  again  brought  up  the  bill, 
stating  that  he  had  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Sena- 
tor Hollis  and  he  accepted  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
latter,  providing  that  nothing  in  the  bill  shall  be  construed 
to  repeal,  modify  or  affect  section  6  or  section  20  of  the 
Clayton  law.  Section  6  exempts  labor  organizations  from 
the  operation  of  the  anti-trust  law  and  section  20  prohibits 
the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  Senator  Cum- 
mins also  proposed  an  amendment  which  was  accepted  by 
the  chainnan  of  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  language  in  one  or  two  places,  but  without  materially 
changing  the  effect.  Senator  Newlands  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing this  bill  made  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate  and 
it  was  again  taken  up  on  June  4,  but  was  blocked  by  Senator 
Smith  of  Georgia,  who  demanded  that  it  be  given  very  care- 
ful consideration.  He  said  it  was  inconceivable  to  him  that 
the  Senate  would  pass  such  a  bill;  that  it  would  transfer 
to  the  President  the  entire  control  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  He  did  not  understand  "that  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  any  special  railroad  training  for  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States"  nor  experi- 
ence in  selecting  capable  railroad  men.  He  saw  no  reason 
now  to  subject  the  transportation  system  of  the  country  to 
complete  operation  by  the  government,  but  thought  if  they 
were  to  be  operated  under  government  control  Congress 
should  settle  in  detail  some  of  the  policies  and  manner  of 
operation.  It  had  been  the  general  understanding  until 
Senator  Smith  spoke  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  in 
the  bill  to  give  the  President  control  over  the  railroads.  It 
authorized  him  to  designate  any  person  or  persons  to  deter- 


niiiR:  what  kinds  of  traffic  or  particular  shipments  shall  have 
priority  in  transportation  and  for  the  issuance  of  priority 
orders  to  a  committee  representing  the  railroads  which  shall 
provide  the  machinery  for  carrying  them  out.  A  similar  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  is  to  be  considered 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  this  week. 

The  Cummins  bill  to  regulate  the  prices  of  railway  sup- 
plies, S.  2354,  referred  to  in  last  week's  issue  provides  that 
on  and  after  June  1,  1917,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  or  any 
officer,  agent,  contractor,  or  sub-contractor  of  such  common 
carrier,  or  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  manufacturing 
or  producing  any  supplies  or  material  used  by  any  such  com- 
mon carrier,  to  pay,  or  agree  to  pay,  or  for  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  to  charge  or  to  receive  from  any  such  common 
carrier,  its  officer,  agent,  contractor  or  sub-contractor,  or  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  manufacturing  or  producing  any 
supplies  or  materials  used  by  any  such  common  carrier,  any 
sum  in  payment  for  fuel,  supplies,  equipment  or  material 
of  any  kind  or  description  used,  or  necessary  to  be  used,  in 
the  construction,  maintenance,  betterment,  extension,  or  op- 
eration of  the  property  of  any  such  common  carrier  in  excess 
of  the  unit  prices  applicable  on  June  30,  1916,  on  such  ar- 
ticle or  articles  of  the  same  or  similar  kind,  quality  and 
quantity.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  such  unit  price  may 
be  increased  or  reduced  as  provided  in  section  2  of  the  bill, 
but  in  no  event  shall  it  be  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture or  production  plus  ten  per  centum. 

Section  2  provides  that  whenever  any  dispute  or  con- 
troversy shall  arise  respecting  deliver}'  or  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  any  article  mentioned  in  said  section,  the  President  is 
authorized,  whenever  in  his  judgment  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  the  public  security  and  defense,  to  direct  that  such 
delivery  shall  be  made  and  at  such  price  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine, after  full  hearing,  to  be  reasonable.  He  may  give  these 
directions  at  and  for  such  times  as  he  may  determine,  and 
may  modify,  change,  suspend,  or  annul  them,  and  for  any 
such  purpose  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  orders  direct, 
or  through  such  person  or  persons  as  he  may  designate  for 
the  purpose,  to  any  of  the  officers,  agents  or  employes  of  the 
aforesaid  common  carriers,  persons,  firms,  or  corporations. 
Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  of  any  order 
issued  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  shall  constitute  a 
misdemeanor.  Any  corporation  guilty  of  such  misdemeanor 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000,  and 
any  person  guilty  of  such  misdemeanor  shall  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Representative  Park  Has  Introduced  A  Similar  Bill 
IN  the  House 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  has  favor- 
ably reported  a  bill  similar  to  that  which  has  already  passed 
the  Senate,  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  nine  and  to  authorize  it  to  reorganize 
its  work  by  divisions.  The  House  Committee  amended  the 
Smith  amendment,  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  suspend  proposed  advances  in  rates,  to  require 
the  commission  to  make  a  report  on  all  advances  in  rates 
since  January  1,  1917. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its  consideration  of 
proposed  changes  in  the  War  Revenue  bill  which  has  passed 
the  House  has  proposed  a  reduction  from  10  to  5  per  cent 
in  the  proposed  tax  on  passenger,  sleeping  car  and  parlor 
car  tickets  and  to  avoid  discrimination  against  railroad  ship- 
ments has  proposed  to  apply  the  3  per  cent  tax  on  freight 
bills,  also  to  shipments  carried  by  motor  vehicles.  In  place 
of  the  proposed  6  per  cent  tax  on  express  transportation 
the  committee  has  proposed  a  tax  of  1  cent  on  each  25  cents 
paid  for  shipment  and  a  similar  tax  on  parcels  post  ship- 
ments. 


Mikado  and  Consolidation  Types  Compared 


Tests  of  Pennsylvania  2-8-2  Show  25  Per  Cent  More  Tract- 
ive Effort  at  10  M.  P.  H.  and  60  Per  Cent  at  30  M.  P.  H. 


T  N  a  previous  article*  there  were  given  the  results  of  tests 
I      on  the  testing  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad   at 
Altoona,  Pa.,  of  a  class  E6s  Atlantic  type  locomotive. 
Ihe  present  discussion  is  based  on  Testing  Plant  Bulletin 
No.  28  (copyright,  1915,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany) which  deals  with  the  tests  of  a  class  Lis  locomotive. 
For  a  long  time  the  Consolidation   (2-8-0)   type  was  in 
general  use  for  freight  service  on  the  Pennsylvania;  but  the 
requirements  of  heavier  freight  trains  made  greater  locomo- 
tive capacity  desirable,   and   as  larger  boiler  capacity  was 
essential  to  obtain  this,  the  Mikado   (2-8-2)   type  was  re- 
sorted to.     This  locomotive  was  described  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  July  3,  1914,  page  12.     The  same  refinement 


drawbar  pull  per  lb.   of   mean 


is   equivalent  to  352.7    lb. 
effective  pressure. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  with  an  increase  over  the  Consoli- 
dation of  25.7  per  cent  in  total  weight,  and  of  25  per  cent 
in  tractive  effort  (the  maximum  calculated  tractive  effort 
of  the  Consolidation  is  46,300  lb.),  there  is  but  7.2  per  cent 


Mikado 

.,             .  Class  Lis 

Weight  in  working  order,  total  lb 320  700 

Weight  on  drivers,  working  order,  lb 240'20O 

Cylinders,  diameter  and  stroke,  in 27  i  30 

Driving   wheels,   diameter,  in '  52 

Heating  surface,  tubes   (water  side),  sq'ft'  3  715  7 
Hentini?     surface,     firebox     (including     arch 

tubes),    sq.    ft 301  5 


Consolidation 

Class  H9s 

251,050 

223.400 

25x28 

62 
2,480.2 

189.9 


Pennsylvania  Mikado  Type  Locomotive  on  the  Test  Plant  at  Altoona 


of  design  is  present  in  this  locomotive  and  in  the  class  K4s 
Pacific  type,  as  exists  in  the  class  E6s  Atlantics. 

The  Consolidation  locomotives  in  general  use  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  heaviest  freight  service  up  to  the  time  that  the 
Mikado  type  was  introduced  were  the  H9s  class.  The  table 
herewith  gives  the  principal  data  for  the  two  classes,  and  the 
results  obtained  in  the  test  of  the  Mikado  are  compared 
throughout  with  the  results  of  similar  tests  of  one  of  the 
Consolidations.  Both  are  simple  engines  and  are  equipped 
with  superheaters  and  brick  arches. 

Using  80  per  cent  of  the  boiler  pressure,  the  calculated 
maximum  tractive  effort  of  the  Mikado  is  57,850  lb.,  and 
the  factor  of  adhesion  is  4.08.    The  calculated  drawbar  pull 

"Railway  Age  Gazette,  March  23,   1917,  page  635. 


Heating   surface,  superheater  (fire  side),  sq. 

Heating  surface,   total    (based  on  water*  Vide 

of  tubes),  including  superheater,  sq.  ft.  .  .  5  188  8 

Heating  surface,  total   (based  on  fire  side  of 

tubes),  including  superheater,  sq.  ft..  4  847  7 

(iiate  area,   sq.    ft '   70  0 

Boiler  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.  in....                   '  205 

Z^'Y"^   ■  •;■ '•'•••■  12  in.  piston 

Valve   motion    Walschaert 

Firebo.x    . .      ;•■••:;•  •  • Wide.  Belpair< 

lubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 237 — 2%  in 

Superheater    flues,    number    and    outside    di- 

1  ubes  and  flues,  length,  in 226.51 


809.0 

3,839.1 

3.S36.S 

55.3 

205 

12  in.   piston 

Walschaert 

Wide  Belpaire 

265—2  in. 

36— 5  J^  in. 
180.19 


increase  in  the  weight  on  drivers,  showing  that  a  good  weight 
distribution  has  been  obtained. 

The  boiler  of  the  Mikado  is  interchangeable  with  that  of 
the  class  K4s  Pacific  type  locomotive,  tests  of  which  will 
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be  dealt  with  in  a  later  article.  The  proportions  of  the 
boiler  were  carefully  considered  and  the  firebox  portion 
forms  almost  one-half  the  entire  length,  while  the  tubes, 
which  are  of  2^4  in.  diameter,  are  but  19  ft.  long,  the  ratio 
of  length  to  inside  diameter  being  114.  An  internal  pro- 
jection exhaust  nozzle,  with  an  area  equivalent  to  a  cir- 
cular nozzle  7  in.  in  diameter,  is  used  with  an  inside  ex- 
tension stack  5  ft.  10  in.  long,  tapering  from  24  in.  in 
diameter  inside  at  the  top  to  17  in.  at  the  point  where  it  bells 
out  at  the  bottom.  The  bottom  of  the  stack  is  13J/2  in. 
above  the  top  of  the  exhaust  nozzle. 

The  tests  were  all  run  with  a  wide  open  throttle,  the 
speeds  ranging  from  7.2  to  31.1  miles  an  hour,  with  cut-offs 
from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the  stroke.  The  coal  used  was 
run  of  mine,  as  used  in  freight  service  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  heating  value  between  13,600  and  14,300  B.  t.  u. 
per  lb.  An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  shows  fixed  car- 
bon, 58.02  per  cent;  volatile  matter,  31.59  per  cent;  moisture 
1.20  per  cent,  and  ash  9.19  per  cent,  with  sulphur,  separately 


ZO  40  60  80  100         /SO  140         160         180 

Dry  Coal  Fired  Per  Hour,  Pounds  PerSq.  Ft  of  Oraie. 

Fig.  1— Firebox  and  Smokebox  Temperatures 

determined,  1.44  per  cent.    The  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.  of  dry  coal 
are  14,140  and  per  lb.  of  combustible  15,590. 

Boiler  Performance 

The  maximum  steam  temperature  obtained  was  590.6  deg., 
the  superheat  then  being  207  deg.  The  temperature  taken 
in  the  exhaust  passage  showed  superheat  in  most  cases, 
the  maximum  being  85.4  deg.  The  firebox  and  smokebox 
temperatures  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  will  be  noted  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  smokebox  temperatures  are  below  550  deg.,  in- 
dicating the  efficiency  of  the  heating  surfaces.  The  firebox 
temperatures  above  2,400  deg.,  for  rates  of  firing  above  85  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour,  are  unusually  high  and  the 
whole  range  of  firebox  temperatures  is  greater  than  is  usual. 
Combustion  was  remarkably  good  and  carbon  monoxide  in 
the  smokebox  gases  did  not  exceed  0.5  per  cent  under  any 
conditions.  These  tests  showed  rates  of  evaporation  never 
before  obtained  on  the  test  plant.  The  draft  is  shown  in 
Figs.  2  and  3  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  combustion  and  the 
evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  The  ashpan 
air  openings  are  inadequate,  totaling  7.8  sq.  ft.  which  is  11 
per  cent  of  the  grate  area.  It  has  been  found  that  this  ratio 
should  not  be  less  than  15  per  cent.     The  draft  in  the  ash- 


pan   under  maximum  firing   conditions,  about  one  inch  of 
water,  is  high. 

From  comparisons  with  tests  of  seven  locomotives  on  the 
testing  plant  it  is  apparent  that  maximum  evaporation   is 
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Dry  Coal  Fired  Per  Hour,  Pounds  PerSq.  Ft  ofOrafe. 

Fig.  2— The  Relation  of  Draft  to  Rate  of  Firing 

closely  related  to  the  fire  area  or  the  area  of  all  the  tube  open- 
ings. These  seven  locomotives  indicate  that  under  normal 
conditions  each  square  foot  of  fire  area  of  the  tubes  will 
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Fig.     3— Relation     of 


Draft    to    the    Rate    of    Equivalent 
Evaporation 


give  a  maximum  evaporation  of  about  7,000  lb.  of  water  per 
hour.  Quoting  direct  from  the  bulletin:  "Considering 
further  the  proportions  of  these  boilers,  we  have  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  table  certain  ratios  and  the  maximum  evaporation  that 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  on  the  test  plant: 

Ratios  cvv    ««  J;  » 

' -'■■ ^    ■^rtJS       .,  °'C 

S  I         ^^       i^     5iS     £"-     -g" 

'2  -12      ^a^      S^      Sine     "°o 

•I  2  "  ^J^^c^S       ci^      Saw 

Class  Ot  <U  ■-  v-u-iucsu  ra'-OnC'* 

locomotive  W2           fc  fcS  hS^  E£  Sa>£  U?" 

1               2  3              4  5  6  7 

D16sb    (8-wheel)    47.7  0.12  5.3  6.2  4.6  18.6  197 

E3sd,   Atlantic    43.5  0.09  3.3  9.2  3.7  14.5  104 

K4s,    Pacific    70.2  0.12  4.4  11.0  6.2  13.5  171 

E6s,    Atlantic    61.2  0.12  4.2  10.2  6.2  13.1  148 

Lis,  Mikado   70.2  0.12  4.4  11.0  6.1  12.8  163 

H9S-1311,  Cons 64.2  0.13  3.5  13.0  3.6  11.6  132 

K2sa,    Pacific    S0.3  0.14  3.9  15.0  4.6  10.9  147 

K29s,    Pacific    77.8  0.13-  3.3  17.0  4.4  9.8  120 

H9S-387,   Cons 63.9  0.13  3.4  13.4  3.6  9.6  93 

"The  ratio  of  tube  to  firebox  heating  surfaces  (column  4) 
shows  a  range  of  values  between  6  and  17,  and  in  Fig.  4 
this  ratio  and  the  maximum  evaporation  per  sq.  ft.  of  total 
heating  surface  have  been  plotted.  The  H9s-387  has  a  low 
maximum  evaporation  while  the  evaporation  of  the  H9s-1311, 
as  developed  in  a  second  series  of  tests,  shows  a  normal  rate 
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Fig.  4 — The  Effect  of  Heating  Surface  Distribution  on  Rate 
of  Evaporation 

as  compared  with  the  other  locomotives  of  this  group,  all  of 
which  have  superheaters. 

"A  maximum  evaporation  of  38,800  lb.  of  water  per  hour 
was  obtained  with  the  improved  H9s  and  this  is  11  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  or  5,308  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  fire  area 
of  tubes.  This  increased  rate  of  evaporation  is  still  com- 
paratively low,  but  considering  the  small  firebox  heating 
surface  of  the  H9s  where  the  ratio  of  tube  heating  surface  to 
firebox  heating  surface  is  13,  while  for  the  Lis  it  is  11,  or 
in  the  Lis  the  firebox  forms  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole 
boiler  than  in  the  H9s,  it  is  evident  that  the  H9s  cannot  show 
as  great  an  evaporation  per  unit  of  heating  surface  as  the 
Lis,  and  for  its  firebox  heating  surface  it  evaporates  about 
all  that  may  be  expected  of  the  design." 

It  is  evident  from  the  exhibits  in  Fig.  4,  that  a  relatively 
large  firebox  heating  surface  makes  possible  a  high  rate  of 
evaporation  per  unit  of  total  heating  surface. 

The  advantage  of  the  larger  boiler  is  evident  when  com- 
parison is  made  of  the  coal  fired  and  water  evaporated.  The 
Consolidation  reaches  its  maximum  evaporation  at  34,000 
lb.  per  hour,  the  coal  consumption  rate  being  8,000  lb.  per 
hour;  while  the  Mikado  did  not  reach  its  evaporative  limit 


till  about  60,000  lb.  of  water  were  being  evaporated  per 
hour,  with  a  coal  rate  of  12,000  lb. 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  lb.  of  dr}'  coal  is  shown  in 
Figs.  5  and  6.  The  results  for  the  Consolidation,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  considerably  below  those  for  the  Mikado,  which 
had  a  range  of  firing  between  20  and  180  lb.  of  coal  per  sq. 
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Fig.  5 — The  Relation  of  Equivalent  Evaporation  per  Pound 
of  Dry  Coal  to  the  Firing  Rate 

ft.  of  grate  per  hour,  and  at  the  highest  rate  of  firing  the 
water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  coal  is  above  6  lb.  On  a  basis 
of  heating  surface,  the  Mikado  shows  a  range  of  evapora- 
tion between  3  and  16  lb.  of  water  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface. 

The  boiler  efficiency  is  shown  by  Fig.  7.  The  boiler  horse- 
power at  34.5  lb.  of  water  per  horsepower  hour  from  a  feed 
water  temperature  of  212  deg.  into  steam  at  a  temperature 
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Fig.   6 — Relation   of   Equivalent    Evaporation   per   Pound    of 
Dry  Coal  to  the  Rate  of  Evaporation 

of  212  deg.,  ranged  between  382  and  1,22>1.  The  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  w^as  between  80  and  45  per  cent.  It  will  be 
noted  from  the  diagram  how  rapidly  the  efficiency  of  the 
Consolidation's  boiler  falls  off.  compared  with  that  of  the 
Mikado,  at  rates  of  evaporation  above  25,000  lb.  per  hour. 
The  Consolidation  also  showed  a  lower  efficiency  at  all  rates 
of  firing  above  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour.     For  the 
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Mikado,  the  firing  rate  was  between  20  and  175  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  grate,  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  as  previously  stated, 
ranging  between  80  and  45  per  cent. 

Engine   PEkFt)R]stANC'K 

The  indicated  horsepower  of  the  Mikado  covered  a  range 
between  356  with  20  per  cent  cut-off  at  a  speed  of  7.2  miles 
per  hour,  and  2,837  at  60  per  cent  cut-off  and  a  speed  of 
31.1  miles  per  hour.  The  coal  rate  varied  between  about  2.5 
lb.  and  4  lb.,  the  greatest  economy  being  at  about  1,500  i.  hp., 
where  the  coal  rate  is  2.5  lb.  per  hp.  hour.  The  coal  per 
horsepower  is  shown  in  Fig.  8  and  the  water  in  Fig.  9. 
The  best  steam  performance  of  the  Mikado  is  at  a  rate  of 
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Fig.  7 — How  Boiler  Efficiency  Varied  with  Evaporation  Rate 

working  of  about  2,000  i.  hp.  The  greater  economy  of  the 
Consolidation  is  probably  due  to  the  higher  degree  of  super- 
heat obtained.  The  steam  rate  of  the  Mikado  varies  between 
19  lb.  and  24  lb.  The  maximum  horsepower  obtained  from 
the  Mikado,  2,837.2,  is  greater  than  that  obtained  from  any 
other  freight  locomotive  ever  tested  on  this  plant,  the  maxi- 
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Fig.  8 — Relation  of  Coal  per  Horsepower  Hour  to  Indicated 
Horsepower 

mum  horsepower  of  the  H9s  class  having  been  found  to  be 
about  2,100.  On  the  basis  of  pounds  of  dry  coal  fired  per 
hour,  the  indicated  horsepower  of  the  two  locomotives  is 
shown  in  Fig.  10. 

In  the  matter  of  back  pressure,  the  Mikado  shows  a  mini- 
mum of  less  than  one  pound  and  a  maximum  of  16  lb.     At 


tlio  maximum  horsepower  of  the  Consolidation,  which  was 
1,800  in  these  tests,  the  back  pressure  is  8  lb.,  while  the  Mi- 
kado shows  but  4  lb.  at  the  same  power.  The  larger  exhaust 
nozzle  of  the  Mikado,  38.3  sq.  in.  as  against  30.9  sq.  in. 
for  the  Consolidation,  probably  has  an  important  bearing 
on  this  result. 

The  Mikado,  which  has  larger  cylinders  than  the  Con- 
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Fig.    9 — Relation    of    the    Water    Rate    to    the    Indicated 
Horsepower 

solidation  shows  a  corresponding  increase  in  horsepower  at 
cut-offs  beyond  about  40  per  cent. 

The  engines  of  the  Mikado  use  from  18,500  to  26,100 
B.  t.  u.  per  i.  hp.  hour  and  convert  into  work  from  9.7  to 
13.7  per  cent  of  the  heat  supplied.     In  plotting  the  thermal 
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efficiency  of  the  engines  it  is  again  found  that  they  are  the 
most  efficient  when  developing  about  2,000  i.  hp. 

Dynamometer  Records 

The  dynamometer  horsepowers  reached  are  as  high  as 
2,563,  the  dry  coal  fired  per  d.  hp.  hour  ranging  between  2.7 
and  4.8  lb.,  while  the  consumption  of  superheated  steam  was 
between  20.1  and  34.6  lb.  per  d.  hp.  hour.  The  thermal 
efficiency  of  the  locomotive  reached  7  per  cent.  In  tests  of 
an  hour  or  more,  the  drawbar  pull  ranged  between  6,455  lb. 
at  a  speed  of  170  r.  p.  m.,  or  31  miles  per  hour,  with  a  cut- 
off of  20  per  cent,  and  48,962  lb.  at  40  r.  p.  m.,  or  7.2 
m.  p.  h.,  and  60  per  cent  cut-off.     Higher  pulls  were  ob- 
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tained  in  shorter  tests,  and  the  Mikado  was  shown  to  be 
capable  of  developing  a  pull  of  59,000  lb.  up  to  a  speed 
of  7  ra.  p.  h.,  48,600  lb.  at  18  m.  p.  h.  and  32,200  lb.  at  30 
m.  p.  h.  With  the  Consolidation,  50,500  lb.  was  obtained 
at  7  m.  p.  h.,  33,000  lb.  at  18  m.  p.  h.  and  20,000  lb.  at 
30  m.  p.  h.,  showing  the  advantage  of  the  Mikado  over  the 
Consolidation  for  all  classes  of  freight  service. 

The   steam   consumption    on   the   basis   of   dynamometer 
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Fig.  11 — Steam  Consumption  per  Dynamometer  Horsepower 

Hour 

horsepower  is  shown  in  Fig.  11,  while  Fig.  12  shows  the 
coal  consumption.  The  water  rate  for  the  Mikado  is  com- 
paratively high  at  horsepowers  below  1,500,  the  best  per- 
formance being  at  about  1,800  d.  hp.  where  the  steam  rate 
is  20.5  lb.  The  Mikado  shows  its  best  coal  performance  at 
about  1,400  d.  hp.,  the  rate  being  2.75  lb.  per  hp.  hour. 
It  is  possible  to  operate  the  Mikado  throughout  the  speed 
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Hour 

range  of  the  tests  at  cut-offs  between  25  and  60  per  cent 
of  the  stroke,  and  still  not  exceed  its  boiler  capacity.  On 
one  test,  at  18  miles  an  hour,  the  boiler  furnished  steam  for 
a  cut-off  of  80  per  cent.  To  obtain  the  highest  drawbar  pull 
and  at  the  same  time  its  best  efficiency,  the  locomotive  must 
have  a  wide  open  throttle  and  at  speeds  below  thirty  miles 


an  hour  the  cut-oft"  should  be  greater  than  60  per  cent. 
The  machine  efficiency  for  the  Mikado  ranged  between 
64.8  and  94.5  per  cent  and  for  the  Consolidation  between 
69.3  and  93.8  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  loco- 
motives give  similar  results  in  this  respect,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  weight  on  the  drivers  of  the  ^Mikado.  The  ma- 
chine efficiency  increased  up  to  18  m.p.h.,  then  decreas^ed 
as  the  speed  increased  to  32  m.p.h.  The  thermal  efficiency 
showed  a  tendency  to  increase  with  the  speed  up  to  22 
m.p.h.,  after  which  it  gradually  fell  off.  The  range  was 
from  3.9  to  7  per  cent.  The  Mikado  has  some  advantage 
over  the  Consolidation  in  thermal  efficiency  because  of  its 
larger  boiler. 

Conclusions 

The  satisfactory  performance  of  the  Mikado's  boiler  is 
indicated  by  its  maximum  evaporation  per  hour,  6,990  lb. 
of  water  per  sq.  ft.  of  fire  area  through  the  tubes.  The 
design  of  the  smoke  stack  and  front  end  proved  satisfactory, 
and  with  changes  in  the  superheater,  the  all-round 
performance  of  the  locomotive  was  most  gratifying,  the  high 
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horsepower  developed  being  particularly  noteworthy.  The 
locomotive  was  designed  to  give  a  capacity  about  25  per 
cent  greater  than  the  H9s.  The  drawbar  pulls  obtamed, 
however,  indicate  that  it  gives  25  per  cent  greater  pulls  at 
10  m.p.h.  and  60  per  cent  greater  at  30  m.p.h.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  locomotives  are  now  in  freight  service  on  the 
Pennsylvania. 


British  Can.^l  Mileage. — In  England  and  Wales  there 
are  3,639  miles  of  canals;  in  Scotland,  183  miles,  and  in 
Ireland,  848  miles — a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  4,670 
miles,  or  3,822  miles  for  Great  Britain.  Of  the  total  mile- 
age, 1,363  miles  are  owned  by  various  railway  companies. 

Railway  Development  in  the  Malay  States. — The 
last  rail  has  been  laid  of  the  Ootapao-Kedah  Railway  ex- 
tension of  the  Siam  Railway  connection  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States.  Three  construction  trains,  which  also  carry 
passengers,  are  being  run  from  Ootapao  with  Singora  con- 
nection. It  is  intended  to  run  a  weekly  train  from  Singora, 
connecting  Penang  with  the  home  mails.  The  Federated 
Malay  States  railways  are  reported  to  be  running  construc- 
tion trains  to  the  frontier. 
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AN  IMPROVED  DESIGN  OF  MANGANESE  FROG 

The  Manganese  Track  Society,  which  was  organized  in 
lyio  by  nine  manufacturers  of  special  track  work,  who 
collectively  produce  most  of  the  manganese  track  work  used, 
has  recently  adopted  standards  for  the  design  of  rail-bound 
manganese  steel  frogs  of  all  angles  from  No.  4  up  to  and  in- 
cluding No.  20,  and  for  all  sections  of  rail  from  80  lb.  per 
yards  up  and  with  a  width  of  head  of  from  2^  in.  to  3  in. 
These  standards  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  roads 
which  now  have  no  standards  of  their  own  and  also  to  re- 
place the  wide  diversity  of  designs  of  other  railroads  and  of 
the  manufacturers. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Manganese  Track 
Society  the  manganese  track  work  industry  was  approaching 
an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Its  development  had  been  ser- 
iously retarded  through  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erties of  manganese  castings  by  the  railways  and  also  by 
many  of  the  manufacturers.  This  condition,  coupled  with 
the  keen  competition  for  business,  led  to  the  preparation  of 
designs  by  manufacturers  in  which  the  amount  of  material 
was  reduced,  causing  some  failures. 

Matters  were  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
several  railroads  attempted  to  design  their  own  frogs.  With 
the  lack  of  foundry  experience  the  tendency  of  the  railroads 
was  to  prepare  standards  which  were  expensive  to  construct 
and  which  were  objectionable  or  faulty  from  a  practical, 
service  or  manufacturing  standpoint. 

A  study  of  the  situation  showed  that  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  designs  of  the  manufacturers,  18  roads  had  at- 
tempted to  prepare  designs  of  their  own,  all  of  which  were 


and  for  any  ordinary  section  of  rail  weighing  80  lb.  or  more. 

riie  design  finally  adopted  includes  a  number  of  import- 
ant improvements  over  earlier  construction.  One  special 
development  is  maintaining  of  the  full  section  of  the  wing 
rail  around  the  manganese  insert.  In  previous  construction 
it  had  been  the  very  general  practice  to  notch  the  wing  rail 
at  each  end  of  the  insert  to  receive  the  casting  and  to  hold  it 
in  place.  This  not  only  required  careful  machining  at  the 
ends  and  along  the  line  of  contact  between  the  wing  rail  and 
the  casting,  but  the  wing  rail  itself  was  weakened  by  the 
amount  of  this  notching.  With  the  new  pattern  the  full 
section  of  the  wing  rail  is  maintained  without  any  shaping 
of  the  base  or  head,  thus  avoiding  not  only  the  weakening  of 
the  rail,  but  the  expense  of  notching  it.  The  wing  rail  may 
also  be  replaced  more  readily  with  this  form  of  construction. 
Another  advantage  results  from  the  fact  that  instead  of  being 
built  with  a  flat  angle  at  the  center,  the  rear  face  of  the  cast- 
ing is  straight,  permitting  more  accurate  fitting. 

Another  important  improvement  is  in  the  design  of  the 
casting  at  the  point  of  flare  of  the  wing  rail.  In  previous 
designs  the  manganese  casting  was  commonly  spliced  onto 
the  heel  rails,  approximately  opposite  the  point  where  the 
flared  wing  rail  receives  the  blow  of  the  wheels.  The  cori- 
tinual  hammering  stretched  the  bolts  at  and  back  of  this 
point  with  the  result  that  they  became  loose.  This  resulted 
in  the  loosening  of  the  casting  from  its  connecting  rails,  creat- 
ing a  point  of  weakness  and  early  wear.  In  the  new  design 
the  manganese  casting  itself  extends  across  the  flange  way 
at  this  point  and  is  flared  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  M'heels, 
with  the  result  that  the  entire  shock  is  taken  up  in  the  cast- 
ing itself  and  no  strain  is  placed  upon  the  bolts.     The  entire 


Photograph  of  the  Frog  Showing  the  Manganese  Insert 


difl'erent.  This  multiplicity  of  standards  resulted  in  great 
confusion  and  in  large  expense  for  patterns.  Many  of  the 
standards  were  defective  in  design,  some  being  deficient  in 
section  and  others  being  excessive  for  best  results  from  foun- 
dry practice. 

In  attempting  to  remedy  this  situation  a  committee  of  the 
manufacturers  and  founders  was  appointed  by  the  society  to 
combine  the  experience  of  the  track  work  manufacturers 
with  the  special  experience  of  the  manganese  founders  and  to 
undertake  the  work  of  standardization.  The  first  work  of 
this  committee  was  to  establish  definite  governing  limits  for 
the  details  of  design,  to  determine  the  proper  dimensions  and 
prepare  designs  of  manganese  steel  castings  for  the  various 
track  sti-uctures,  such  as  frogs,  crossings,  etc.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  these  limits  the  committee  studied  various  plans  and 
undertook  to  prepare  a  common  design  for  rail-bound  man- 
ganese steel  frog  which  would  include  the  desirable  features 
of  the  many  designs  then  existing.  Certain  manufacturers 
had  developed  details  which  had  been  patented  to  protect 
the  originators  in  their  exclusive  use,  but  early  in  the  work 
of  the  committee  these  patent  rights  were  waived  and  the 
special  features  of  each  were  made  available  for  incorporation 
in  the  standards.  Each  member  of  the  committee  redesigned 
his  frog  from  the  information  at  hand  and  submitted  his 
plans  to  the  committee  as  a  whole,  which  then  undertook  the 
preparation  of  the  standard  which  would  include  all  of  the 
desirable  features  of  these  designs  and  to  formulate  rules  to 
apply  it  to  frogs  ranging  in  angles  from  No.  4  to  No.  20, 


design  of  the  frog  is  such  as  to  permit  the  use  of  the  standard 
lengths  of  frogs  and  of  any  lengths  greater  than  those  of  the 
manganese  castings  plus  the  splicing  length. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  difficulty  with  earlier 
frogs  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  .decrease  their  cost  by  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  metal  inserted.  In  designing  the 
new  frog  the  first  consideration  was  that  of  strength  and 
efficient  service,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  construction  at  the  risk  of  weakness  or  reduced  efficiency. 
However,  the  uniformity  in  design  which  will  follow  the 
scrapping  of  the  large  number  of  old  patterns  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  standard  design  will  result  in  material  econ- 
omy in  construction  which  will  largely  if  not  entirely  offset 
the  increased  cost  resulting  from  the  greater  amount  of 
material  used. 

Complete  rules,  in  booklet  form,  for  laying  out  the  design 
and  also  detail  drawings  of  standard  angle  frogs  have  been 
prepared  and  published  by  the  Manganese  Track  Society. 
The  track  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  has  also  incorporated  the  rules  for  the  design  in 
its  report,  and  they  will  be  printed  in  the  j)roceedings  of  this 
association. 


Peru's  Imports  of  Railway  Materials. — The  United 
State  supplied  $536,354  worth  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  railway  imports  of  Peru  in  1915.  The  total  value  of 
the  supplies  imported  was  $664,103  the  largest  item  of  which 
was  rails  and  accessories,  $445,420. 


Modem  Train  Despatching — Some  Needed  Forms 

A    Study    of   the    Despatcher's    Language    Problems; 
Importance     of     Uniformity     and     Strict      Standards 

By  Harry  W.  Forman 


THE  standard  code  doe.>  not  provide  all  of  the  train 
order  forms  ordinarily  used.  The  train  despatchers  have 
to  frame  all  the  others  that  may  be  needed  and  this 
accounts  for  such  diversity  in  their  work,  each  despatcher 
being  a  law  unto  himself  n\  the  matter  of  choosing  words. 
That  despatchers'  instructions  often  are  far  from  clear,  tech- 
nically unsound,  or  susceptible  of  opposite  interpretations, 
are  facts  quite  well  known. 

A  comparison  of  orders  found  on  different  roads  will  re- 
veal the  use  of  a  wide  range  of  language  to  accomplish  the 
same  end;  and  it  will  be  found  sometimes  that  no  two  des- 
patching headquarters  on  the  same  road  are  in  perfect  accord. 
Seldom  indeed  do  the  three  despatchers  working  together  on 
a  certain  district  agree  upon  all  the  forms  that  they  must 
use,  and  then  scrupulously  keep  faith  with  each  other  in 
the  matter  of  always  using  the  same  words  to  accomplish  the 
same  movement.  There  appears  to  be  an  unwritten  code  of 
ethics  under  which  despatchers  refrain  from  calling  the  at- 
tention of  another  despatcher  to  improperly  worded  orders, 
unnecessary  delay  to  trains  or  extravagance  in  the  handling 
of  crews  or  engines.  Anyone  feeling  disposed  to  controvert 
these  statements  should  first  make  a  careful  check-up  on  his 
own  road. 

One  reason  why  there  is  such  great  lack  of  uniformity  is 
because  a  train-rule  department  is  not  maintained.  Every 
road  should  have  such  a  department,  supervised  by  an  officer 
who  has  ample  time  to  carefully  inspect  all  used  train  orders, 
clearance  cards  and  despatcher's  record-books.  Chief  des- 
patchers are  not  always  located  in  the  same  room  with  and 
rarely  have  the  time  to  check  with  care  the  work  of  their 
despatchers.  Not  every  trainmaster  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
this  matter,  and  often  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  time 
to  look  over  and  call  attention  to  all  orders  which  provoke 
argument  or  cause  misunderstanding  on  the  road.  Des- 
patchers rarely  hear  the  road  arguments,  for  the  trainmen 
desire  to  retain  the  despatchers'  good  will. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  same  wording  be  used 
always  to  direct  the  same  kind  of  movement.  When  printed 
forms  are  not  provided,  the  other  necessary  forms  should  be 
typed  and  placed  where  despatchers  can  readily  refer  to 
them;  and  they  should  not  be  varied  from.  Having  hab- 
itually executed  like  orders,  trainmen  and  enginemen  would 
then  always  know  perfectly  just  what  their  orders  meant 
and  how  properly  to  fulfill  them. 

"Rights  of  Trains  on  Single  Track"  was  the  first  book 
ever  published  which  discussed  train  despatching  in  full 
detail  and  presented  forms  of  orders  to  meet  practically  every 
movement  known  to  the  author  at  that  time.  But  the  world 
has  not  stood  still  since  the  publication  of  that  book;  ques- 
tions concerning  train  order  forms  not  authorised  by  the 
standard  code  always  will  be  a  live  issue  with  those 
despatchers  who  desire  to  issue  uniform  train  orders  and  to 
be  alw^ays  safe.  For  those  this  article  is  written.  And  the 
doubting  despatcher  is  not  forgotten;  the  one  who  is  looking 
for  some  one  upon  whom  all  responsibility  can  be  unloaded 
in  the  event  of  objections  being  urged  by  the  superintendent 

*  The  forms  of  train  orders^  given  in  this  article  are  assumed  to  have 
been  issued  on  a  railroad  division  or  subdivision  on  which  the  Ftations  are 
situated  as  shown  helnw;  that  is  to  say,  .\  is  at  the  East  end  of  the  division 
and  Z  is  at  the  West  end.  Westward  trains  are  superior  to  eastward  trains 
of  the  same  class.  The  westward  trains  bear  odd  numbers.  Numbers  1 
and   2  are  first-class  trains;   numbers   51    and   52  are  second-class  trains. 
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or  trainmaster.  The  writer  is  not  unmindful  also  of  the  train- 
man or  engineman  who  may  claim  that  the  forms  are  too 
radical  and  likely  to  "kill  every  man  on  the  road."  (This 
is  the  mildest  form  of  expression  used  when  a  train  rule  man 
ventures  beyond  beaten  paths.  Should  any  company  care  to 
make  use  of  the  supplementary  forms  of  orders  here  pre- 
sented, I  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  results. 

The  suggested  forms  of  train  orders  have  been  worded 
as  they  would  read  had  the  word  "will"  been  retained  by 
the  code  makers.  That  is  to  say,  the  grammar  is  correct  if 
"will"  is  supplied.  The  code  makers,  however,  overlooked 
this  point  in  two  examples,  1  and  4,  under  Form  H.  They 
say,  under  that  form,  "Eng.  292  works  extra"  when,  to  be 
consistent  with  the  .rest  of  the  forms  the  order  should  read 
"Eng.  292  [will]  work  extra"  the  "will"  being  omitted  but 
understood.    We  cannot  say  "Eng.  292  will  works  extra." 

The  idea  that  train  orders  need  not  be  punctuated  or 
paragraphed,  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  each  movement 
stand  out  and  be  perfectly  clear,  must  soon  give  way  to  bet- 
ter practice.  Fully  one-half  of  the  "O  S"  operators  are  poor 
penmen,  and  all  helps  should  be  availed  of.  Another  com- 
ing improvement  is  the  specially-built  typewriter,  having 
large  letters  and  plain  figures,  to  be  used  in  making  train 
orders.  This  should  not  be  opposed.  A  larger  number  of 
legible  copies  can  be  made  at  one  w'riting  with  a  typewriter 
than  with  a  stylus.  Despatchers  have  so  little  time  to  listen 
to  repetitions  when  operators  find  it  necessary  to  make  ad- 
ditional copies,  that  I  fear  new  code  Rule  209  is  not  always 
respected. 

In  the  continuous  form  of  order  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  place  all  sentences  in  their  same  relative  position;  but 
once  the  principles  are  well  understood  this  slight  change  in 
arrangement  should  not  result  in  misunderstanding.  I  shall 
suggest  enough  forms  to  care  for  these  varying  conditions, 
showing  at  the  same  time  others  which  are  not  so  well  or 
clearly  worded,  and  which  should  not  be  used. 

Six  general  principles  should  be  kept  prominently  in  mind: 
(1)  Brevity.  (2)  Uniformity.  (3)  Clearness  of  expres- 
sion. (4)  Thinking  of  the  proper  way  to  word  an  order 
before  starting  to  transmit  it.  (5)  Underscoring  the  order 
number  and  each  w^ord  and  figure  in  the  body  of  the  order 
while  it  is  being  repeated  by  each  operator,  neither  writing 
ahead  of  nor  behind  his  sending.  And  (6)  the  despatch- 
er must  not  only  carefully  scan  the  train  sheet.  He  must 
enter  thereon  all  extra  trains  before  creating  them.  He  must 
be  governed  by  the  book  of  rules  in  the  matter  of  spelling  out 
the  time  of  day. 

Meet,  Right,  \\'ait  and  Run-Late  Orders 

Order    I.      (Proper).     "Two    Extras   43   and   45   West   take   siding 
meet   Extra   42    East   at   E.     Take   siding   meet   Extra   58   East   at   F. 

Tlold   main   track   meet   Extra   32   East   at    G." 

Extras  43  and  45  are  entitled  by  rule  to  the  main  track 
at  G,  l)ut  the  "Hold  main  track"  in  the  last  line  is  a  safe- 
guard against  misunderstanding.  The  i)rinciple  here  il- 
lustrated applies  to  all  situations  wherein  the  despatcher 
reverses  time-table  superiority  at  one  point  and  in  such  man- 
ner that  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  whether  the  regular  time- 
table superiority  shall  govern  at  some  other  station  mentioned 
in  the  same  order. 

Order   2.      (Improper).     "Extra   25   West   meet   Extra   27    East   at 
B  and  Extra  28  East  at  C.     Extra  25  West  take  siding." 

If  instructions  as  to  holding  main  track,  or  taking  siding, 
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must  be  given  in  some  other  part  of  the  order  not  directly 
coupled  with  the  order  to  meet,  the  despatcher,  at  the  very 
least,  should  indicate  at  which  stations  such  action  must 
be  taken.  Even  though  this  be  done,  a  subsccjuent  change  in 
the  meeting  point  will  lead  to  contention,  as  even  "Extra  25 
West  take  siding  at  C,"  given  in  a  sentence  by  itself,  would 
seem  to  be  a  distinctive  movement  and  appears  not  to  be 
superseded  when  the  meet  is  superseded,  or  the  train  to  be 
met  at  C  is  annulled. 

It  is  found  everywhere  that  an  order  directing  a  train  to 
take  siding  and  wait  until  a  given  time  is  interpreted  in 
two  ways.  Some  contend  that  the  train  directed  to  take 
siding  must  do  so  regardless  of  when  it  may  pass  such 
station,  while  others  argue  that  the  order  is  dead  at  the  time 
named  and  trains  must  be  governed  by  the  rules  thereafter. 
Instead  of  having  to  render  a  decision,  why  not  word  the 
movement  so  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood?  Make  it: 
"No  51  take  siding  at  B.  No  51  wait  at  B  until  12  IS 
p  m  for  Extra  38  East."  Under  this  form,  No.  51  must  take 
siding  at  B  even  though  it  arrive  there  after  12:15  p.  m., 
unless  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  entire  main  track  through  the 
station  is  unoccupied  and  that  no  flagman  is  there. 

Order  3.  (Proper.)  "Extra  29  East  get  tjiis  order  hold  main 
track  and  meet  E.ttra  30  West  at  D." 

The  words,  "get  this  order,"  are  not  of  themselves  authority 
for  extra  29  east  to  hold  main  track  at  D,  as  the  new  code 
provides  (Last  paragraph,  Rule  208)  that  this  information 
must  be  given  whenever  the  order  is  placed  as  first  notice  of 
restriction  at  the  place  of  meeting  or  waiting.  A  train  is 
made  superior  by  right,  class  or  direction;  "Get  this  order" 
is  none  of  these. 

Order  4.  (Proper).  "Extra  31  West  run  by  back  in  and  meet 
Extra  32  East  at  C." 

Order   5.      (Proper).  "Eng  3   run   extra   Z  to   A   with   right  over 

No   51   and  meet  Extra  56  West  at  G." 

Order  6.  (Proper).  "Eng  100  run  extra  A  to  Z  meet  Eng  Extra 
15  East  and  Psgr  Extra  106  East  at  D  and  has  right  over  No  52 
to  G  and  at  G." 

Under  Order  No.  6  extra  100  west  is  entitled  to  the  main 
track  at  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G  over  No.  52.  When  the 
limits  of  an  extra  are  once  clearly  defined  in  an  order,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  such  limits  when  again  referring  to 
the  extra  in  the  same  order.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  engine  on  the  same  regular  train  more  than  once  in 
the  same  order.  When  more  than  one  extra  is  to  be  met, 
as  in  Order  6,  to  describe  them  requires  seemingly  additional 
unnecessary  words,  but  this  is  somewhat  offset  by  the  ad- 
vantage it  affords  in  assisting  trainmen  to  'determine 
whether  or  not  a  train  at  a  station  is  the  particular  one  in 
which  they  are  concerned. 

Order  7.  (Unnecessarily  long).  "Extra  37  East  has  right  over 
No  51  Z  to  G  and  will  hold  main  track  at  G  against  No  51." 

Order  8.  (Prober).  "Eng  41  meet  Four  Extras  1  36  137  and  3 
West  at  Z  and  run  extra  Z  to  A  with  right  over  Two  Extras  42 
and  75  West  to  B  not  pass  there  unless  these  extras  have  arrived, 
but  wait  at  D  until  11  59  am  and  C   12  17   p  m." 

As  extra  41  is  moving  in  the  direction  in  which  trains  are 
inferior,  it  is  not  necessary  to  instruct  it  to  take  siding  at 
B,  the  order  being  so  worded  that  extras  42  and  75  must  be 
met  there,  unless  found  on  some  siding  before  arrival  at  B. 
Not  necessary  to  repeat  the  word  "until"  at  each  waiting 
point.  In  this  example,  extra  41  must  wait  until  the  times 
named.  If  this  is  not  intended,  add  the  trains  to  be  waited 
for.  I  have  seen  engine  numbers  so  M'ritten  by  operators 
that  the  exact  number  could  not  easily  be  made  out,  hence 
"Four."  Indicating  the  total  number  of  extras  is  especially 
desirable  where  there  are  both  large  and  small  numbers  on 
a  division.  Should  the  meeting  point  have  to  be  changed 
from  Z,  add  "instead  of"  to  the  order  for  extra  41,  omitting 
from  other  copies. 

Order  9.  (Proper).  "Eng  44  run  extra  A  to  Z  with  right  over 
Extra  45  East  to  G,  Take  siding  at  G  for  Extra  45  East  and  not 
pass  there  unless  it  has  arrived.  Wait  at  E  until  1145  am  for 
Extra  45  East." 


Note  that  in  the  case  of  a  westward  extra  instructions 
must  be  given  to  take  siding.  Also  observe  that  the  order  is 
so  worded  that  extra  44  west  is  not  required  to  take  siding 
at  G  in  event  of  extra  45  being  met  elsewhere. 

Order  10.  (Partly  unsafe).  "Eng  13  run  extra  A  to  Z  with 
right  over  No  52  Eng  2  to  G.  No  S2  get  this  order  at  G.  Extra  19 
East  has  right  over  Extra  13  West  G  to  A,  but  wait  at  F  until 
5  45  pm  for   Extra   13  West." 

Unsafe,  for  the  reason  that  should  No.  1  come  along  and 
extra  13  west  flag  on  it  from  some  point  east  of  G  to  G 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  extra  13  from  running 
from  G  to  Z  regardless  of  extra  19  east.  The  fact  that  ex- 
tra 19  may  have  left  Z  before  the  order  was  issued  and, 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  order  for  it  at  some 
other  office  east  of  there,  should  not  prevent  spreading  the 
limits  over  the  entire  district,  or  from  the  station  where  ex- 
tra 19  is  known  to  be  at  the  time  the  order  is  given. 

Order  11.  (Proper).  "Eng  1  run  extra  A  to  Z  with  right  over 
Extra  2  East  to  G. 

Eng  2  run  extra  Z  to  A  with  right  over  Extra  1  West  to  G." 

In  practice,  this  example  also  includes  in  the  proper  places 
a  string  of  waits  for  both  extras.  The  order  is  one  often  used 
in  the  south  and  west  where  night  offices  sometimes  are  60 
miles  apart. 

Order  12.  (Proper).  "First  and  Second  1  Engs  24  and  65  meet 
No  2  at  G." 

Order  13.  (Proper,  but  I  prefer  Order  12).  "First  51  Eng  12 
and  Second  51  Eng  14  meet  No  52  Eng  16  at  G." 

Order  14.  (Proper).  "First  and  Second  1  meet  No  2  at  B. 
First  1  Eng  17  run  4  hours  late  and  Second  1  Eng  91  run  4  hours 
and  25  mins  late  A  to  Z." 

Order  15.  (Proper).  "First  1  wait  at  C  until  ten  one  10  01  a  m 
for    No  52. 

Second  1  wait  at  B  until  eleven  fifteen  11  15  am  for  No  52." 

Order  16.  (Improper  because  misleading).  "First  1  wait  at  C 
until  10  01  a  m.     Second  1   wait  at  B  until  1115  am  for  No  52." 

Failure  to  state  what  first  number  one  must  wait  for  at 
C  is  likely  to  cause  some  conductors  to  leave  there  on  the 
arrival  of  No.  52.  Others  may  contend  that  first  number 
one  is  waiting  only  for  time,  which  is  true,  and  not  condi- 
tional upon  trains  arriving  before  the  time  named. 

Order  17.  (Proper).  "First  52  wait  at  G  until  9  30  a  m  instead 
of  9  45  a  m  for  Extra  34  West." 

In  reducing  time,  use  "instead  of";  but  in  increasing  the 
time  in  a  "wait"  or  "run-late"  order  these  words  are  wasted, 
as  all  orders  must  be  fulfilled. 

An  order  addressed  to  eastward  extras  at  Z,  directing  them 
to  wait  there  until,  say  2:30  p.  m.,  must  be  annulled  after 
that  time.  It  does  not  automatically  annul  itself,  though 
many  despatchers  and  operators  seem  to  think  that  it  does. 
Operators  are  not  permitted  to  decide  when  orders  addressed 
to  trains  need  not  be  delivered.  Rule  214  makes  this  clear; 
but  a  completed  order  addressed  only  to  the  operator  may  be 
filed,  without  annulling,  when  it  is  fulfilled.  In  this  connec- 
tion, consider  also  Rules  82  and  208.  An  order  directing 
number  one  to  run  one  hour  late  is  not  superseded  by  a  later 
order  sent  to  the  train  at  the  same  office  ordering  it  to  run 
more  than  one  hour  late.  Both  must  be  delivered  by  the 
operator,  unless  the  one  stating  the  lesser  time  is  annulled  by 
despatcher. 

Order  18.  (Proper).  "Extra  27  East  wait  at  East  Portal  Tunnel 
IS   until   10  45   a  m   for   Work  Extra   11." 

Order  19.  (Improper,  because  neither  end  of  the  tunnel  is  men- 
tioned). "Extra  27  East  wait  at  Tunnel  J5  until  10  45  a  m  for 
Work  Extra   11." 

Order  20.  (Proper).  "No  1  run  50  mins  late  A  to  G  40  mins 
late  G  to  Z  and  wait  at  G  until  6  15  p  m." 

Order  21.  (Misleading  when  addressed  to  trains  other  than  No 
1).  "No  1  run  50  mins  late  A  to  G  and  40  mins  late  G  to  Z.  Wait 
at  G  until  6  15  p  m." 

Order  22.  (Proper).  "No  2  run  one  1  hour  and  twenty  20  min» 
late  Z  to  C  and  wait  at  C  until  4  37  p  m." 

Extra  Trains 

Order  23.  (Proper).  "Engs  2  13  and  214  run  as  Three  extras 
A  to  Z  with  right  over  Extra  55  East,  but  wait  at  B  until  1  30  p  » 
D  2  10  p  m  E  3  01  p  m  and  G  4  10  p  m  for  Extra  55  East. 

Eng  55  run  extra  Z  to  A  with  right  over  No  51." 
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Order  24.  (Proper).  "Eng  30  has  until  nine  thirty  9  30  a  m  to 
run  extra  Z  to  G  with  right  over ." 

Order  25.     (Less   suitable    for   this   particular  movement).      "Eng 

30  run  extra  Z  to  G  with  right  over .     This  order  is  annulled 

at  9  30  a  m." 

Order  26.  (Proper).  "Eng  32  run  extra  G  to  B  and  return  to 
G." 

Extra  32  must  pull  into  siding  upon  arrival  at  B.  If 
an  open  office,  report  to  operator  before  returning.  Clear- 
ance card  unnecessary,  unless  train-order  signal  is  at  stop. 
Despatcher  must  not  act  on  restricting  orders  placed  at  B 
for  this  extra  until  acknowledged  by  conductor,  as  there  is 
too  much  risk;  the  crew  might  only  come  to  first  switch  and 
start  back  from  there,  not  fully  understanding  the  code  in- 
structions relating  to  this  movement,  which,  by  the  way, 
ought  to  be  amplified. 

Orders  reading  "After  No.  52  Eng.  4  becomes  more  than 
12  hours  late,  Eng.  4  run  extra  to  A,"  and,  "Eng.  25  and 
Engs.  30  to  35  coupled  run  as  First  and  Second  51  A  to  Z," 
seldom  are  necessary,  but  are  unobjectionable. 

An  order  to  run  extra  Z  to  A,  with  right  over  all  trains, 
does  not  suspend  yard  Rule  93,  nor  relieve  such  extra  from 
fully  guarding  its  rear,  as  prescribed  by  Rule  99.  Any  fol- 
lowing train  which  could  possibly  pass  this  extra  must  also 
be  given  the  order. 

Work   Trains 

Order  27.  (Proper).  "Engs  25  and  30  work  as  Two  extras  6  45 
a  m  until  7  OS  p  m  between  D  and  E  protecting  against  each  other 
and  second  class  trains.  Not  protecting  against  other  extra  trains 
except  protect,"  etc. 

Order  28.  (Proper  when  issued  the  evening  before).  "Eng  33 
work  extra  6  45  a  m  until  7  OS  p  m  April  2  between  D  and  E,  etc." 

Order  29.  (Seems  better  than  code  form  as  the  dates  make  it  im- 
possible to  misunderstand).  "Eng  34  work  extra  9  30  a  m  April 
1  until  8  45  p  m  April  2  between  D  and  E,  etc." 

Order  30.  (Proper).  "Jumbo  1202  (Or,  Steam  Shovel  No  2) 
work  extra  7  01  am  until  6  01  p  m  daily  except  Sunday  between 
East  Portal  Tunnel  1  and  Home  Signal  West  of  Tunnel  1  with  right 
over  all  trains.  Upon  receipt  of  proper  -hand  signal  trains  will 
proceed  through  these  limits," 

Order  31.  (Proper).  "Eng  65  work  extra  9  30  a  m  until  6  10 
p  m  between  D  .nnd  E  keeping  clear  of  Extra  79  West.  Protecting 
against  second  class  trains.  Not  protecting  against  extra  trains 
except  protect  against  Extra  32  East  after  10  30  a  m  Extra  58  East 
after  12  30  p  m  and  Two  Extras  43  and  45  West  after  2  45  p  m. 
No  52  Eng  70  get  this  order  and  wait  at  E  until  4  45  p  m  for  Work 
Extra  65." 

Order  32.  (Improper,  because  not  clear  as  to  Just  when  extra 
76  must  be  cleared).  "Work  Extra  292  clears  Extra  76  East.  Pro- 
tects against  Extra  90  West  and  Extra  85  East  between  D  and  E 
after  2  10  p  m." 

Order  33.  (Improper).  "Work  Extra  292  has  right  over  all 
trains  except  Extra  65  West  between  D  and  E.  Protects  against 
Extra  65  W^est  after   11  45  a  m." 

Order  34.  (Proper).  "Work  Extra  292  has  right  over  all  trains 
between  D  and  E  except  protect  against  Extra  65  West  after  11  45 
a  m." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  work  extras  must  protect 
at  all  times  against  other  extra  trains,  unless  ordered  not 
to  do  so,  the  error  in  Order  33  is  apparent.  Giving  right 
over  all  trains,  except  extra  65,  as  in  order  33,  compels  the 
work  extra  to  keep  clear  of,  or  protect  against  that  extra 
before  11:45  a.  m.,  the  same  as  afterward.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  if  trainmen  would  so  understand;  prob- 
ably they  would  take  the  order  to  mean  that  they  might  dis- 
regard extra  65  until  11:45  a.  m.  It  is  up  to  train 
despatchers  to  familiarize  themselves  with  these  unsafe, 
fine  technical  points  and  so  word  orders  that  they  can  be 
understood  in  only  one  way.  In  some  situations  I  favor 
"Keeping  clear  of,"  instead  of  the  code  expression  "clears," 
Order  31,  for  example. 

Order  35.  (Proper;  code  example  4,  Form  H,  not  applicable  as 
to  arrangement  of  station  limits).  "Work  Extra  10  protects  against 
Extra  32  West  after  1  IS  p  m  and  Extra  62  East  after  2  49  p  m 
between   D   and   E." 

While  it  is  true  that  a  later  order  sometimes  qualifies  a 
former  one,  only  one  train  may  be  given  right  over  all  trains 
within  the  same  limits  at  the  same  time.  A  later  order 
also  giving  a  second  train  right  over  all  trains,  does  not 
modify  or  annul  the  superiority  of  the  first  train.  The  orders 
conflict.    Two  work  extras  may  be  given  right  over  all  trains 


within  the  same  limits,  except  that  at  least  one  of  them 
must  be  directed  to  protect  against  the  other,  when  prac- 
ticable, the  order  should  read,  "Protecting  against  each  other 
and  with  right  over  all  other  trains."  An  order  to  work 
extra  between  F  and  G  does  not  include  the  main  track  at 
either  of  these  stations. 

Annulments 

An  order  may  be  given  reading  "All  former  orders  an- 
nulled." If  addressed  to  No.  52,  that  train  still  has  author- 
ity to  run  as  No.  52.  If  addressed  to  a  train  which  was 
created  by  train  order,  such  train  is  thereby  made  void. 

When  annulling  an  order  of  a  past  date,  mention  the 
date  of  the  order. 

Order  36.  (Proper.)  "That  part  of  Order  No  204  reading  D 
until  5  05  P  m  is  annulled." 

Order  37.  (Proper).  "Second  52  due  to  leave  Z  April  2  has 
arrived  at  G  with  no  signals  and  is  annulled  G  to  A." 

Order  38.  (Proper).  "No  51  due  to  leave  A  April  2  and  No 
52  due  to  leave  Z  April  2  are  annulled  between  A  and  Z." 

Order  39.  (Proper).  "At  ten  thirty  10  30  a  m  Order  No  72  is 
annulled." 

Order  4C.  (Proper  to  add  to  orders  creating  trains  where  there 
are  no  train  registers).  "At  6  50  a  m  all  overdue  trains  except 
Nos  51  nnd  2  have  passed  (Or,  have  arrived  and  departed  from) 
G,  or  are  annulled." 

SUPERSEDURES 

"Order  No  243  should  read  Extra  10  West  instead  of  Extra  58  West." 
"Order  No  247  should  read  Eng  27  instead  of  Eng  32." 
"No  1  has  Eng  101   instead  of  Eng  97." 

Miscellaneous 

Orders  creating  trains  must  be  addressed  to  engines. 
Should  it  be  desired  to  annul  or  change  the  identity  of  an 
existing  train,  address  such  order  to  the  train,  not  to  its 
engine.  Clearance  cards  must  be  addressed  to  regular  or 
extra  trains,  not  to  engines,  except  occasionally  to  a  yard  or 
helper  engine  not  running  as  a  train.  After  having  cleared 
a  train,  should  the  operator  find  it  necessary  to  deliver  to 
it  another  order,  he  must  get  hold  of  the  former  clearance 
card,  destroy  it  and  deliver  a  later  card  calling  for  all  orders 
delivered;  or,  if  unable  to  recall  the  original  card,  make 
the  second  one  read,  "I  have  one  more  order  for  your  train," 
specifying  in  the  proper  place  on  the  form  the  number  of 
the  later  order.     Rule  219  must  not  be  violated,  however. 

An  order  may  be  addressed  to  "All  Concerned,"  "All 
Trains  Starting  From  Z,"  "All  Freights,"  etc.  An  order 
may  be  given  to  an  operator,  reading,  for  example,  "Do  not 
deliver  Order  No.  17  to  No.  2  today."  A  train  may  be  run 
late  on  a  schedule  order.  An  order  for  a  passenger  train, 
containing  a  string  of  "waits,"  is  more  simple  than  a  run- 
late  order,  because  with  it  there  is  no  adding  of  minutes.  Also 
it  enables  the  despatcher  to  get  more  trains  over  the  road, 
as  there  are  no  "step-downs"  that  cannot  be  used  by  anyone. 

Make  a  painstaking  study  of  proper  wording;  and,  once 
a  standard  is  fixed,  never  deviate  therefrom.  Say  "Auto- 
matic signals  Tunnel  13  out  of  service,"  not  "out  of  com- 
mission." "Passenger  trains  reduce  to  25  and  freights  to 
15  miles  an  hour,"  not  "Passenger  trains  reduce  speed  to 
25  miles  per  hour  and  freight  trains  reduce  speed  to  15 
miles  per  hour."  "Stock  between  B  and  C,"  not  "Look 
out  for  stock  on  the  track,"  or  "on  the  right  of  way." 

"300  head  of  cattle  feeding  on  right  of  way  about  one 
mile  East  of  Z.  Run  carefully.  Stop  if  necessary  to 
avoid  striking,"  not  "300  head  of  cattle  feeding  on  the 
right  of  way  about  one  mile  East  of  Z.  Reduce  speed  so 
that  train  can  be  stopped  in  shortest  possible  space  and  run 
very  carefully  at  this  point  taking  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent running  into  them."  "West  switch  at  D  cannot  be 
used,"  not  "West  switch  at  D  cannot  be  used  until  re- 
paired." "Take  full  tank  of  water  at  D,"  not  "On  account 
of  shortage  of  water  at  A  take  a  full  tank  of  water  at  D." 
.A.S  well  say,  "Account  No.  1  being  late  today,  No.  2  meet 
No.  1  at  C."     "Spur  track  at  F  is  unsafe  for  big  engines," 
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not  "Spur  track  at  F  is  unsafe  for  big  engines  to  go  on." 
"East  switch  at  C  cannot  be  used.  Reduce  to  10  miles  an 
hour  over  it,"  not  "East  switch  at  C  cannot  be  used.  Re- 
duce to  8  miles  an  hour  over  East  switch  at  C."  "Rocks 
very  close  to  south  side  of  track  at  mile  post  305,"  not 
"Rocks  on  south  side  of  track  at  mile  post  305  very  close  to 
track." 

Ordinarily,  slow  orders  or  track  orders  are  placed  only 
at  terminals.  It  is  burdensome  to  have  to  reissue  when 
trains  which  left  such  terminals  are  given  new  running 
orders  at  intermediate  stations.  To  avoid  having  to  do  so, 
it  is  proper  to  add  to  a  new  order,  "Respect  slow  (or,  track) 
orders."  In  any  casual  event,  or  case  of  uneasiness  or 
doubt,  an  order  may  be  given,  reading,  "All  former  orders 
except  Order  No.  4  are  annulled,"  or,  "Respect  Order  275." 
Trainmen  and  enginemen  must  then  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  orders  (No.  4  or  No.  275  as  the  case  may  be.) 
Many  operators  make  poor  or  slovenly  copies  and  rarely 
pay  attention  to  punctuations  as  sent  them  by  despatchers. 
This  being  true,  despatchers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  so 
clearly  wording  orders  that  carelessness  in  writing  them 
cannot  destroy  their  meaning.  Couple  up  movements  with 
"but,"  as  in  Order  8,  "and,"  as  in  Order  20,  etc.  There  are 
times  when  time  and  numbers  should  be  duplicated  by  spell- 
ing, even  if  the  book  of  rules  does  not  so  require. 

The  foregoing  notes  cover  about  all  ordinary  movements. 


for  this  emergency,  the  following  form  could  be  used:  "At 
ten  thirty  10  30  p  m  No  52  due  to  leave  Z  April  2,  is  an- 
nulled between  Z  and  A.  Your  attention  is  particularly 
called  to  the  time  that  this  annulment  is  to  take  effect." 

When  a  regular  train  Ijecomes  more  than  12  hours  late, 
or  when  an  extra  loses  its  authority  to  run  or  work,  all 
train  signals  must  be  taken  down.  The  engine  and  cars  thus 
caught  between  stations  may  thereafter  only  be  moved  under 
protection  of  flagmen,  expecting  trains  to  approach  from  either 
direction  at  any  moment  and  under  full  speed.  Head- 
light should  not  be  concealed,  except  as  prescribed  by  Rules 
17  and  18. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  CHICAGO  REGIMENT  PRO- 
GRESSING RAPIDLY 

The  Chicago  railway  regiment,  the  Third  Reserve  En- 
gineers, is  being  rapidly  enlisted  to  full  war  strength.  On 
June  1,  714  men  had  passed  the  physical  examination  and 
had  been  accepted  for  service.  Applicants  are  being  ac- 
cepted at  the  rate  of  75  a  day,  so  that  a  full  quota  of  en- 
listed men  for  the  regiment  is  assured.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing 300  men  were  quartered  at  the  municipal  pier  and  orders 
had  been  sent  to  the  rest  to  report  for  duty  at  once.  The 
Chicago  unit  will  receive  its  preliminary  training  at  the  pier 
prior  to  its  departure  for  France.     The  regiment  is  one  of 


Oil/ is /on  Superinfendenf 
Captain 


CiiiefC/er/t  /<?  Superinfendenf' 
isf.  Sergeant 


General  Superi/ision.  Hainfenance  of  all 

Operafing  Dept.    Train movemenl  Mechanical  Dept  sham dri^'en  machinery 

Terminal  si^ilching^  Hainferjance  all equipmeni  supplies 

5upi  M olive  Poiver  or 
tiasier  Mechanic 
c/unior  Isl  Lieut 


Conslrucfion  <&  Maintenance  Dept  [Right  of  lA/ay 


Asst  Superintendent  or 
Train  Master 
Senior  1st  Lieut, 


Supervisor  or 
Road  master 
Znd.  Lieut 


Bridges  ct  Buildings 
If^ater  Supply 

Maintenance  of  gas 
driven  Machinerij. 


Asst  Supervisor  or    5upt  Bridge  d.  Buildings  or   Foreman  Water 


Trick  Train  Dispatchersf3). 
Sergeants. 

Yardmasters 
Corporals 
■         I 


Chief  Train  Dispatcher 
Sergeant   1st  class 


Agents  d 
Operators 
Pri\/afes  1st  class. 


Conductors. 
lance  Corporals. 

Brakemen. 
Priva  tes 


Switch  Engine  Foremen. 
Lance  Corporals 

Switchmen 
Privates 


General  Foreman 
Shop  Workers 
Sergeant 


Road  Foreman  or 
Traveling  Engineer 
Serjeant  1st  class 


Roadmaster     Flaster  Carpenter 
Sergeant  1st  class  Sergeant 

(Surveyor) 


General  Foreman 
Car  Repairers 
Sergeant 


Division  Storekeeper 
Suppig  Sergeant 


Section  Foremen 
Corporals 

Trackmen 
Privates 


Round  house  Foremen. 
Corporals. 


Local  Foremen 
Car  Repairers 
Corporals 


Supply. 
Sergeant. 


Gang  Foreman   CasEngineman 


Corporal 

Helpers 
Privates 


Corporal 
Helpers 
Pr/Vates 


Draftsman  Corporal 
L  ocal  Storekeepers  Bridge  dL  Building  Foremen 

Corporals  Corporals 

Bridge  ct  Building  Gang. 
Privates 


Note:-   Mess  sergeant  and  commissary  are  notincluded  because  there  is 
no  similar  department  in  a  railway  divisional  organization.  According  to 
above  plan  the  commissary  work  would  be  under  supervision  of  company 
officer  best  situated  for  the  purpose. 

The  plan  does  not  utilize  all  of  the  sergeants.  Two  are  in  reser^^e  for 


special  assignments  such  as  General  Yard  Master,  Station  Master,  Extra  Dis- 
patchers, etc   First  sergeant  placed  on  chart  adjacent  to  captain  to  simpli- 
fy chart.  He  is  entirely  subordinate  to  lieutenants,  acts  as  a  c/ear'ng  house 
for  paper  work. 


Tentative  Plan  for  the  Organization  of  One  Company  of  the  Railway  Operating  Regiments,  Which  Will  Take  Over 

a   Division 


except  one,  and  that  one  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  care 
for.  Sometimes  a  crew,  on  account  of  meeting  with  an  un- 
expected delay,  must  tie  up  under  the  law  at  a  blind  siding 
where  there  is  no  telephone.  To  prevent  this  train  from 
thereafter  delaying  other  trains,  action  should  be  taken  be- 
fore sucli  crew  leaves  the  last  open  office.  If  no  meeting 
orders  are  in  effect  relating  to  this  crew,  all  other  trains 
concerned  can  be  given  right  over  them,  with  "waits,"  but 
this  is  not  always  practicable.  Some  cases  can  be  handled 
as  outlined  by  Order  24  (above),  but  if  the  nearly-dead 
crew  is  on  a  regular  train,  such  train  must  be  annulled  after 
a  given  hour.  As  occurrences  of  tliis  kind  do  not  come  up 
for  solution  very  often,  despatchers  can  well  afford  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  explain  in  detail,  even  at  the  expense  of 
a  few  seemingly  unnecessary  messages,  or  a  somewhat 
lengthy  train  order.     Until  a  bulletin  is  issued  fully  caring 


three  operating  regiments  and  its  organization  will  be  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  an  operating  department  of  a  railroad.  Each 
of  its  six  constituent  companies  will  be  expected  to  operate 
a  section  of  railway  equivalent  to  an  ordinary  railroad  divi- 
sion. A  tentative  organization  of  a  company  was  recently 
charted  by  Lieut.  E.  H.  Shaughnessy,  formerly  trainmaster 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  submitted  to  his  super- 
iors for  consideration.  It  shows  the  duties  which  will  be 
allotted  to  each  officer  of  the  company  and  the  title  ordinarily 
applied  to  a  corresponding  position  on  American  railways. 
A  tentative  list  of  officers  of  the  regiment  was  published 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  11,  but  many  changes 
have  taken  place  since  then.  The  probable  final  list  of  offi- 
cers is  as  follows:  Colonel,  W.  C.  Longfitt,  of  the  regular 
army;  lieutenant-colonel,  Nathaniel  L.  Howard,  division 
superintendent,   Chicago,   Burlington  &   Quincy,   Hannibal, 
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Mo.;  captain  adjutant,  R.  D.  Black,  of  the  regular  army;  the  tracks  to  save  persons  or  property,  and  an  owner  of 
captain  quartermaster,  Francis  W.  Taylor;  captain  engineer,  land  on  both  sides  of  the  track  may  cross  it,  also  anv  em- 
Thomas  W.  Fatherson,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  ployees  or  members  of  his  familv.  No  penalty  is  prescribed. 
Chicago  Great  Western,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  major  first  bat-  The  California  legislature  ha's  passed  a  law,  Senate  Bill 
talion,  C.  L.  Bent,  inspector  passenger  train  and  station  No.  438,  making  it  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  accept  a 
service,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago;  captain  adjutant,  W.  G.  gift  for  employing  or  continuing  in  employment  any  em- 
Arn,  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Illinois  Central,  ployee;  penalty  not  over  $300  or  imprisonment  not  over 
Chicago.  The  captain  of  the  Illinois  Central  company  is  six  months.  The  law  goes  into  effect  July  26  next.  An- 
John  M.  Walsh,  terminal  superintendent,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  other  law  gives  the  railroad  commission  power  to  prescribe 
first  lieutenant,  F.  P.  Nash,  general  foreman  of  shops.  Pal-  the  manner  of  installing  grade  crossings  and  to  order  the 
estine.  111.;  first  lieutenant,  George  T.  Sheehan,  yardmaster  separation  of  grades  where  practicable,  etc.  Effective  July 
at  New  Orleans;   second  lieutenant,   James  W.   Kem,   Jr.,  26,  next. 

supervisor.  Mounds,  111.     The  Chicago  Great  Western  com-  The  legislature  of  Colorado  has  extended  the  powers  of 

pany  has  the  following  officers:     Captain,  Elmer  E.  Stoup,  the  Public  Utilities   Commission,   authorizing  the  commis- 

trainmaster,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;   first  lieutenant,  Sidney  V.  sion,   on   its  own  motion,   to  require  any   public   utility  to 

Rowland,  assistant  superintendent.  Red  Wing,  Minn.;  second  maintain  and  operate  its  lines,  etc..  so  as  to  promote  and 

lieutenant,  R.  W.  LeBaron,  examiner  of  joint  facilities,  Chi-  safeguard  the  health  and   safety  of   employees,   passengers 

cago.     The  captain  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  company  is  and  the  public;  also  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  tracks 

Victor  H.  Hagelberger,  trainmaster,  Bureau,  111.;  first  lieu-  may  cross  a  public  highway  or  the  tracks  of  another  com- 

tenant,  Frank  Adelbert  Parker,  chief  despatcher,  Des  Moines,  pany.      The    commission    also    mav    order    the    relocation, 

Iowa;  first  lieutenant,  Stephen  E.  Mueller,  general  foreman  alteration  or  abolition  of  grade  crossings. 

locomotive  department,   Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa;    second  lieu-  

tenant,  William  E.  Haberlaw,  roadmaster,  Rock  Island,  111.  RECRUITING    SUBSCRIBERS    TO    THE    LIBERTY 

The  major  of  the  second  battalion  is  Charles  L.  Whiting,  LOAN 

superintendent   northern    Montana   division,    Chicago,^  Mil-  The    railways'    campaign    to    recruit    subscribers    to    the 

waukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  the  captain  adjutant,   Cassius  E.  Liberty  Loan  is  progressing  with  greater  enthusiasm  every 

Carson,  superintendent  Ft.  Dodge,  Des  Momes  &  Southern,  ^j^^y                             00c                                       j 

Boone,   Iowa.     The  Chicago,  ^lilwaukee  &  St.  Paul  com-  ^s  noted  in  last  week's  issue  the  railways  are  subscrib- 

pany  is  officered  as  follows:      Captain    Alexander  Young,  j^^g  ^^  the  bonds  themselves,  they  are  advertising  the  bonds 

district  master  mechanic,  Milwaukee,  Wis  ;  first  lieutenant,  to  their  patrons  by  means  of  posters  at  stations  thev  are  as- 

Thomas  P.   Horton,   tram  despatcher  at  La   Crosse    Wis.;  gigting  their  employes  to  buy  bonds  on  the  easy'pavment 

first  lieutenant,  Frank  T.  Lee,  locomotive  engineer.  Portage,  pj.^;  and  now  they  are  advising  such  of  their  stockholders 

Wis.;    second    lieutenant,    Fred    W     Sawtelle     roadmaster,  ^^  ^ave  not  already  done  so  to  climb  on  Uncle  Sam's  Liberty 

Horicon,  Wis.     The  captain  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Loan  band  waeon 

company  is  Guy  A  Holmes,  assistant  superintendent  at  East  g^me  of  the  railroads  have  enclosed  with  their  Tune  1 
Clinton,  111.;  first  lieutenant,  E^H.Shaughnessy,  trainmaster  dividends  circulars  or  other  notices  urgihg  subscriptions 
at  Chicago;  first  lieutenant  Edward  Schultz,  master  me-  ^o  the  Liberty  Loan.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
chanic  at  Chicago;  second  lieutenant  Walter  S.  Johnston,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  u^he  immediate  success  of  the  Libertv  Loan 
chief  train  despatcher,  South  Pekm,  II  .  The  captain  of  the  jg  ^^  ^he  highest  importance  to  vour  countn-.  If  vou  have 
Santa  Fe  company  is  Leroy  Overpeck,  general  yardmaster  ^^^  ^^^.^^^^y  done  so  to  the  full  extent  of  vour  ability,  will 
at  Emporia,  Kan.;  first  lieutenant,  L.  Fred  Von  Blucher,  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  subscribe  to  that  extent?'"  Then  follows 
roundhouse  foreman,  Galveston,  Tex.;  first  lieutenant.  Grove  information  as  to  how  the  bonds  mav  be  obtained. 
C.  Kennedy,  chief  despatcher,  Beaumont,  Tex.;  second  lieu-  ^he  Pennsylvania  includes  with  its  dividend  checks  a  re- 
tenant,  Sidney  S.  McConnell,  clerk  m  the  superintendent  s  ^urn  post  card  addressed  to  the  Liberty  Loan  committee  of 

office,  Emporia,  Kan.          t^g   Federal  Reserve  District  of   Philadelphia,   which   may 

Mi7\x/'  D  All  v>r\Kw  I  A\A7C  ^^  filled  out  and  mailed  as  a  request  for  full  details  about 

NhW  KAILKUAU  LAWb  the  bonds.     It  is  headed,  "Have  you  bought  your  Liberty 

The  legislature  of  Minnesota  has  passed   a  law.  House  Bond?     Combine  safe  investing  with  patriotism  and  take  as 

Bill  No.  18,  designed  to  restrain  the  courts  and  officers  of  many  United  States  Government  3^  per  cent  Liberty  Bonds 

the  law  from  prosecuting  members  of  labor  unions.     In  sub-  as  you  can.    This  is  the  safest  investment  in  the  world." 

stance  it  allows  the  ordinary. powers  of  court  and  prosecuting  The  Partial  Payment  Plans 

attorneys  to  be  exercised  only  where  irreparable  injury  would  _,             ,         r'     -i       1      1       ,                           ,    , 

be  done  to  business  or  property.  .  ^he  number  of  railroads  that  have  announced  the  adop- 

The  same  legislature  has   amended  the  act  of  1917,  re-  t^^^  of  easy  payment  plans  for  their  employee?  grows  larger 

quiring  prompt  delivery  of  live  stock  by  railroads,  chang-  7^^  ^^^y     The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  a  number  of 

ing  from  six  hours  to  five  hours  the  time  limit  within  which  these  roads  and   the  scheme  of  payment  each   of  them  has 

cars  must  be  delivered  at  stockyards  after  arrival;  and  the  adopted:             ,  „    ,                             c  t. 

......        ,               ,.         ^    .  r-         •!        i       on        -1         r  r«ame  of  Road                                          Scheme   of   Pavment 

territorial   limit   is    changed    from    15    miles    to    20   miles    from        Buffalo,   Rochester  &  Pittsbursh *5=fnilmonthly     payments     of     10     per 

tVio   tArmi-nol  "^'"^    '^'^    wages, 

ine  Terminal.  Delaware  &  Hudsoi^ i;;  monthly   payments. 

The  Iowa  legislature  has  passed  a  law.  House  Bill  No.      Ejie i:  monthly  payments, 

-.,  ...         \L  .,  f.  Kansas    Cifv    Southern 24   semi-monthly   payments. 

381,   providing    for   punishment    of   two   or   more   persons    con-        Lehigh    Valiey    12   monthly   payments. 

spiring  to  go  on  to  a  locomotive.     Evidently  this  bill  was  j<-:f^<!?u^VeSl.'"^ .•.•.•.•.■.•.•.•.•.•.;; >3o  m^n"lhi'y  {iaym^nls.- 

designed    to    punish    train    robbers.        It    takes    effect    July    4        ^'ew   York,   Chica.go   &•   St.   Louis .^Semimonthly  payments  of  S  percent 

next.       Another    law,    House    Bill    No.    382,    going    into    effect        Norfolk     &    Western 10  monthly  payments. 

July  4,  provides  for  compulsion  to  requires  new  railroad,  ^^:;S£T^^--::::::::::::::::.^T:.^  ^^.^^^ 

crossing;  an  old  one,  to  join  in  the  installation  of  interlock-      Southern  Pacific  '  ,1 '^''^''  ","*  "monthly. 

.    '^    ,         .  .'  rr-M  i    •      ..  M       ..1        .  Te.xas    &    Pacific 10  monthly   payments. 

ing  signals  at  crossings.      The  court  is  to  prescribe  the  terms        Unicn    Pacific    tio  per  cent  of  monthly  wages. 

of  construction  and  maintenance.  "^iinimum  payment  $s. 

The    legislature    of    Michigan    has    passed     a    law,     Senate  fSubscription  not  to  exceed   2.S   per  cent   of  yearly  salary. 

Bill  No.   261,  prohibiting  trespassing  on  railroad  right  of  In  most  cases  provision  is  made  for  a  refund  to  the  em- 
way.     An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  persons  going  on  ployee  of  his  payments  in  case  he  leaves  the  service  before 
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his  bond  has  been  fully  paid.  The  Southern  Railway,  for 
example,  says  in  its  announcement  that  "In  case  a  sub- 
scriber terminates  his  service  with  the  company,  the  com- 
pany, unless  fully  repaid  within  two  months  thereafter,  for 
advances  (including  interest)  made  on  subscription,  will  re- 
turn to  the  subscriber  the  amounts  theretofore  deducted  from 
salary  payments,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  3^  per 
cent  per  annum." 

Western  Roads  Push  Liberty  Loan 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  have  subscribed 
to  the  Liberty  Loan  in  sums  of  $5,000,000,  $1,000,000  and 
$250,000,  respectively.  In  addition,  these  roads  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
and  the  Chicago,  ISIilwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  have  arranged  to 
assist  their  employees  in  purchasing  the  bonds  by  deducting 
from  the  pay  of  employees  desiring  the  bonds  periodical 
installments  until  the  deductions  equal  the  amounts  sub- 
scribed for,  when  the  bonds  will  be  delivered  to  the  in- 
dividual purchasers.  The  Burlington  and  the  Santa  Fe 
have  also  offered  to  refund  payments  with  3  3^  per  cent  in- 
terest if  for  any  cause  an  employee  leaves  the  service  before 
paying  for  his  bond  in  full.  Circulars  issued  by  the  rail- 
roads point  out  the  advantages  of  subscribing  and  urge 
investment  in  the  loan  by  all  employees  as  a  patriotic  duty. 
A  characteristic  statement  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  sub- 
scribing to  the  bonds  is  contained  in  the  St.  Paul  circular: 
"As  the  United  States  Government  has  given  more  to,  and 
received  less  from  its  citizens  than  any  other  government  in 
the  world,  no  citizen  should  hesitate  to  give  as  much  money 
to  the  government  as  he  can  possibly  spare;  therefore,  why 
not  act  quickly  and  generously  in  loaning  it." 

Pennsylvania  Has  Four  Plans 

Some  200  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its 
affiliated  lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  held  a  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  May  29  at  which  final  arrangements  were 
made  whereby  every  emplo}'ee  of  the  company  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  secure  a  Liberty  Bond  on  easy  payment 
terms. 

Each  station  agent,  as  w^ell  as  the  treasurer  of  the  Mutual 
Beneficial  Association  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Em- 
ployees, has  been  authorized  to  receive  applications  and  sub- 
scriptions for  Liberty  Bonds.  A  special  form  of  receipt  has 
been  prepared  and  the  employee  will  be  given  his  choice  of 
four  methods  of  securing  the  bonds.     These  are  as  follows: 

Plan  A. — Subscriber  may  make  full  payment  for  the 
amount  of  bonds  subscribed  for  at  the  time  of  application,  or 

Plan  B. — May  make  an  initial  payment  at  the  time  of 
application  and  make  monthly  payments  to  any  agent  there- 
after, until  the  full  amount  of  subscription  is  paid,  or 

Plan  C. — May  make  an  initial  payment  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication and  authorize  monthly  deduction  from  wages,  until 
the  full  amount  of  the  subscription  is  paid,  or 

Plan  D. — Subscriber  may  authorize  deduction  from  wages 
for  the  full  amount  of  subscription  without  making  any 
initial  payment. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  J.  C.  Johnson,  super- 
intendent of  telegraph,  who  represented  the  operating  depart- 
ment of  the  company.  Short  addresses  were  made  by  Vice- 
Presidents  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Henry  Tatnall  and  A.  J.  Coun- 
ty; J.  P.  Fahnestock,  treasurer;  W.  A.  Patton,  assistant  to 
President  Samuel  Rea;  E.  A.  Stockton,  deputy  comptroller; 
A.  D.  Smith,  president  of  the  Cornwall  &  Lebanon,  and  J.  W. 
Braddock,  superintendent  of  the  Susquehanna,  Bloomsburg  & 
Berwick. 

B.,  R.  &  P  Forms  Committees 

In  order  that  the  work  of  securing  subscriptions  to  the 
Liberty  Loan  among  the  employees  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh,  might  be  carried  on  in  the  most  effective  man- 


ner, a  meeting  of  representatives  from  the  different  classes  of 
emi)loyees  was  held  last  Thursday  at  Rochester. 

From  each  branch  of  the  service  individuals  were  selected 
who  will  devote  much  of  their  time  for  the  next  few  days 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  their  fellow  employees  the 
necessity  for  buying  Liberty  Bonds.  J.  F.  Dinkey,  auditor 
and  treasurer  of  the  company,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  outlined  very  clearly  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  and  explained  fully  the 
company's  plan  by  which  the  bonds  may  be  purchased. 

Subscriptions 

In  addition  to  the  roads  mentioned  in  last  week's  issue  the 
following  companies  have  subscribed  to  blocks  of  bonds  for 
their  own  treasuries: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio   $1,000,000 

Chicago,    Burlington   &    Quincy 5,000,000 

Illinois   Central    1,000,000 

Louisville  &   Nashville    1,000,000 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 250,000 

American  Electric  Railway  Association 

The  American  Electric  Railway  Association's  Committee 
on  National  Defense,  George  H.  Harries,  chairman,  has  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  all  electric  railway  companies  asking 
for  their  co-operation. 

"Electric  railways  generally,"  the  appeal  says,  "have  in- 
dicated their  willingness  to  co-operate  fully  with  our  govern- 
ment in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

"One  of  the  best  means  of  extending  this  co-operation  just 
now  is  through  any  steps  which  will  look  to  extensive  partici- 
pation in  the  Liberty  Loan  on  the  part  of  electric  railway 
employees.  As  many  of  the  electric  railway  employees  may 
wish  to  'do  their  bit'  in  this  coimection  but  might  not  be  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  payments  under  the  government  plan, 
the  companies  can  assist  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
acquire  the  war  bonds  upon  some  equitable  plan  of  install- 
ment payments. 

"Electric  railway  companies  being  large  employers  of  labor 
are  in  a  position  through  this  means  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  distribution  of  the  bonds  and  we  believe  that  those 
companies  which  have  not  yet  instituted  the  movement  among 
their  employees  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  assume  this 
patriotic  duty.  It  is  suggested  that  any  plan  adopted  should 
be  adequately  presented  to  all  employees,  if  possible  at  meet- 
ings held  during  company  time." 

A  National  Service 

R.  Goodwyn  Rhett,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  those  employ- 
ers who  assist  their  employees  to  subscribe  to  the  Liberty 
Loan  in  small  weekly  payments  are  performing  a  national 
service  that  cannot  be  overestimated. 

"In  the  affairs  of  nations  as  in  business,"  says  Mr.  Rhett, 
"principles  must  be  honesty  of  heart  and  purpose.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  in  entering  this  war 
is  reaffirming  its  fidelity  to  those  principles.  But  a  nation  is 
no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part.  Each  unit  must  perform 
its  function.  Without  this  our  intentions  will  avail  nothing 
and  our  efforts  will  be  a  mockery.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  will  do 
their  share. 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
pointed  out  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  how  they 
may  become  leaders  in  the  success  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  by 
making  it  possible  for  their  employees  to  purchase  the  bonds 
by  small  weekly  payments.  The  importance  of  such  service 
to  millions  of  employees  who  might  not  otherwise  be  enabled 
to  purchase  Liberty  Loan  Bonds,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
This  is  a  national  service.  It  makes  the  employer  and  worker 
co-operative  participants  in  the  patriotic  service  of  financing 
the  war." 


The  Pennsylvania's  New  Electric  Locomotive 

The  Locomotive,  Which  Has  Been  Developed  for  Main 
Line  Service,  Involves  Many  Unique  Features  of  Design 


IN  accordance  with  its  well-known  policy  of  carefully  de- 
veloping a  standard  unit  before  going  ahead  with  the 
production  of  the  total  number  of  units  required,  the 
Pennsylvania  has  built  an  experimental  electric  locomotive 
with  the  idea  of  developing  a  standard  electric  locomotive 
for  heavy  main  line  service.  In  general  the  locomotive  is 
somewhat  similar  to  those  used  on  the  Elkhorn  Grade  elec- 
trification of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  in  that  it  uses  three- 
phase  motors,  fed  by  a  phase-converter  connected  to  an 
11,000-volt  single-phase  contact  wire,  it  also  uses  the  prin- 


tact  wire.  The  current  is  supplied  to  the  primary  of  a  static 
transformer  which  returns  it  to  the  track  circuit  and  in  so 
doing  excites  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  from  which 
the  phase  converter  is  operated.  This  phase  converter  changes 
the  single  phase  current  supplied  to  it  by  the  transformer  to 
three-phase  current  for  the  use  of  the  traction  motors.  These 
motors,  of  which  there  are  four,  have  a  rating  of  1,200  h.  p. 
each,  giving  the  locomotive  a  capacity  of  4,800  h.  p. 

The  three-phase  current  taken  from  the  phase  converter 
is  supplied,  through  the  necessar}'  control  switches,  to  the 


Fig.  1 — The  New  Pennsylvania  Electric  Locomotive,  Class  F.  F,  1. 


ciple  of  transmitting  the  motor  power  to  the  drivers  through 
regular  standard  side  rods  connected  to  a  motor  driven  jack 
shaft. 

Many  of  the  important  details,  however,  in  the  new  loco- 
motive are  distinct  departures  from  any  previous  design. 
The  most  unique  feature  of  the  locomotive  is  that  instead  of 
being  made  up  of  two  cabs  like  those  on  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
em  and  the  St.  Paul,  it  consists  of  only  one  cab  which  rides 
on  two  articulated  six-wheel  driving  trucks. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  locomotive  has  been  devel- 


primaries  of  these  motors  and  the  secondary  current  thus 
generated  in  the  other  windings  of  the  motors  is  controlled 
by  the  motorman  by  means  of  water  rheostats,  thus  permit- 
ting ver\'  close  regulation  of  the  tractive  effort  developed  by 
the  locomotive  during  acceleration. 

The  two  motors  which  are  mounted  on  each  truck  frame 
are  geared  to  a  jack  shaft  driving  the  driving  wheels  through 
connecting  rods  and  the  springs  in  the  gears  of  these  jack 
shafts  are  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  solid  gear 
up  to  a  tractive  effort  equivalent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  weight 


Fig.  2 — One  of  the  Two  Driving  Trucks  Showing  Motors  and  Spring  Gear  Jack  Shaft 


oped  for  handling  tonnage  trains  over  the  grade  west  of 
Altoona,  Pa.,  known  as  the  Altoona  Hill.  This  hill  consists 
of  24  miles  of  1  per  cent  up  grade  from  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on 
the  main  line  east  to  the  summit  at  Gallitzin  and  12  miles 
of  2  per  cent  descending  grade  from  the  summit  into  Al- 
toona. This  slope  contains  the  famous  Horseshoe  Curve. 
The  locomotive  will  probably  be  sent  to  Paoli,  Pa.,  this  week 
for  a  preliminary  trial  on  the  Pennsylvania-Paoli  11,000- 
volt  electrification. 

The  locomotive  is   designed   to  operate  on    11,000   volts, 
single-phase,  2 5 -cycle  current  taken  from  an  overhead  con- 


on   drivers.      Therefore,    under   all   ordinary  conditions  the 
effect  of  a  solid  gear  is  obtained. 

The  locomotive  has  two  operating  speeds  with  possibilities 
of  operating  at  any  intermediate  speed  from  zero  to  the  max- 
imum, by  means  of  the  rheostatic  connections.  The  lowest 
of  these  speeds  is  10.3  miles  per  hour  and  is  obtained  by 
connecting  the  motors  on  either  truck  in  cascade  with  each 
other  and  in  parallel  with  those  on  the  other  truck.  It  is 
contemplated  to  use  this  speed  only  in  slow  movements  and 
around  yards.  The  other  speed  of  20.6  miles  per  hour  is 
obtained  by  connecting  the  motors  on  both  trucks  in  parallel 
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and  this  is  the  speed  at  which  the  locomotive  is  designed  to 
operate  in  road  service  and  at  which  it  gives  a  tractive  effort 
of  87,200  lb. 

The  cab  containing  the  electrical  machinery  is  72  ft.  6  in. 
long  and  10  ft.  wide  over  sheathing.  It  has  two  Z-shaped 
center  girders  26  in.  deej),  made  of  plates  and  angles  covered 
on  top  with  a  plate  6  ft.  1%  in.  wide,  which  forms  the  plat- 
form floor  to  which  the  electrical  machinery  is  attached.    The 


Fig.  4 — A  Close  Up  View  of  the  Jack  Shaft  with  Its  Spring 
Gear   Meshing  with   the   Two   Motor  Pinions 

side  framing  is  of  the  same  type  as  on  Pennsylvania  pas- 
senger cars,  consisting  of  U-shaped  posts  bent  at  the  top  to 
support  the  lower  roof  deck  and  sheathed  with  3^ -in.  plates. 
The  upper  deck  extends  only  over  the  central  part  of  the 
cab  for  a  length  of  36  ft.  ^  in.,  leaving  a  space  at  each  end 
of  cab  for  the  pantagraphs. 

To  permit  removal  and  replacing  of  electrical  machinery 
the  roof  of  the  upper  deck  is  removable  and  the  turtle  back 
decks  at  each  end  of  cab  are  equipped  with  large  hatches. 
No  lining  is  provided  for  the  body  of  the  cab,  but  the  motor- 


and  running  gear  is  similar  to  those  used  for  steam  locomo- 
tives. The  spring  gear  for  each  truck  is  of  the  three  point 
suspension  type,  one  point  being  over  the  pony  truck  and 
the  other  two  points  over  each  frame,  consisting  of  equaliz- 
ers over  each  box,  elliptical  springs  between  journals  and 
helical  springs  outside  of  the  first  and  third  journals. 

Brake  shoes  are  provided  for  one  side  of  each  driver,  the 
l>rake  arrangement  being  of  the  usual  steam  locomotive  type 
with  two  cylinders,  each  16  in.  in  diameter,  and  located  be- 
tween the  frames  between  the  second  and  third  axles.  The 
train  brake  and  locomotive  brake  can  each  be  operated  in- 
dependent of  the  other.  Above  the  frames  and  between  the 
tirst  pair  of  drivers  is  located  a  sand  box  with  sand  pipes 
leading  to  the  front  of  the  first  pair  of  drivers  and  to  the 
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Fig.   5 — Diagram   Showing  Wheel   Spacing   of  the   Pennsyl- 
vania Class   F.  F.   1    Electric   Locomotive 

rear  of  the  third  pair  of  drivers,  and  equipped  with  Leach 
double  "E"  sanders.  The  gear  wheels  have  inward  pro- 
jections forming  the  jack  shaft  journals.  The  bearings  there- 
fore are  solid  bronze  forced  into  a  circular  opening  in  the 
frame  casting. 

The  center  plate  is  located  halfway  between  the  first  and 
second  axle  at  an  elevation  of  about  the  height  of  the  top 
of  frames.  Between  the  second  and  third  axles  an  auxiliary 
spring  support  has  been  applied  for  the  purpose  of  equaliz- 
ing the  loads  on  the  various  drivers,  which  will  counterbal- 
ance the  excess  weight  due  to  the  location  of  motors  between 
the  pony  truck  and  first  pair  of  drivers.  The  contact  be- 
tween the  caps  over  these  springs  and  the  bottom  surface  of 
the  cab  must  necessarily  be  a  sliding  contact. 

Each  motor  truck  includes  a  pony  truck  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  type,  with  an  elliptic  spring  located  each  side 
of  the  axle  and  supported  on  T-links.  As  the  usual  T-links 
alone  w'ill  not  provide  sufficient  lateral  motion,  a  rocker  cast- 
ing supported  by  the  elliptic  springs  has  been  added.     The 


Fig.  3— The  Other  Driving  Truck,  Which  Is  Connected  to    the  Truck  Shown  in  Fig.  2  by  an  Articulated  Joint 


man's  ends,  which  are  separated  from  the  main  cab  by  par- 
titions, are  lined  and  insulated  and  provided  with  a  resilient 
floor  covering.  For  the  protection  of  the  motorman  the  ends 
of  the  cab  are  also  provided  with  strong  vertical  members, 
similar  to  those  used  in  Pennsylvania  steel  passenger  and 
postal  cars.  Both  sides  for  the  full  length  of  the  upper  deck 
are  made  in  the  form  of  louvres  for  ventilation. 

Each  truck  is  a  motor  truck,  which  receives  pow-er  from 
two  motors  through  a  spring  gear  wheel  on  each  side,  mounted 
on  a  jack  shaft.  Each  gear  wheel  is  connected  to  the  three 
drivers  bv  the  usual  side  rods  and  the  remainder  of  the  drive 


combination  T-links  and  rocker  permit  sufficient  lateral  mo- 
tion for  curves  of  275  ft.  radius.  The  articulation  between 
tlie  motor  trucks  is  of  a  construction  similar  to  a  pedestal  at- 
tached to  the  cab  center  sills.  The  lower  ends  of  the  pedestal 
legs  are  connected  together  with  a.  tie  bar.  This  permits  each 
truck  to  rotate  around  the  center  of  the  center  plate  without 
restriction.  All  bearing  surfaces  in  the  articulation  are  plated 
with  manganese  steel.  The  pulling  and  pushing  strains  be- 
tween drawbars  carry  through  the  trucks  and  articulation 
in  a  direct  plane  34^  in.  above  the  rails  so  that  the  cab  is 
entirely  relieved  of  these  strains. 
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The  principal  characteristics  of  the  locomotive  are: 

Railroad  classification    FFl 

Overall  length   . : T(,   ft.   6kj    in, 

Total   wheelbase    63  ft.   11  in. 

Driving    wheelbase     38   ft.   8   in. 

Rigid   wheelbase    13    ft.    4   in. 

Height  from  rail  to  locked  position  of  pantagraph IS   ft.   6  in. 

Height   from   rail  to  top  of  cab 14   ft.   8   in. 

Width   over  cab   body 10   ft.  0   in. 

Overall    width 10   ft.    1    in. 

Diameter   of   driving   wheels 72  in. 

Diameter    of   pony    wheels 36  in. 

Weight  on  drivers 198  tons 

Number  of  driving  axles 6 

Weight  on  each   pony   truck 21    tons 

Total  weight  of  locomotive 240    tons 

Voltage    of    locomotive 11,000 

Tractive  effort  at  hourly  rating  of  motors 87,200   lb. 

Speed 20.6    m.p.h. 

Capacity  of  locomotive — one-hour   rating 4800    h.p. 


RATE  ADVANCE  HEARING 

Testimony  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  state 
railroad  and  public  service  commissions  that  are  protesting 
against  the  proposed  15  per  cent  advance  in  freight  rates  was 
presented  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
May  3 1  and  June  1 ,  At  the  request  of  the  railroad  lawyers, 
a  list  of  the  state  commissions  represented  among  the  prot- 
estants  was  filed  showing  that  the  witnesses  appeared  for  the 
commissions  of  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho.  H.  B. 
Warren  presented  general  statistical  testimony  on  behalf  of 
the  commissions  and  was  followed  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton  of 
Yale  University,  who  filed  an  exhibit  bringing  up  to  1916 
exhibits  he  had  filed  in  the  western  freight  and  passenger 
rate  advance  cases  in  1915  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
railroad  credit  as  indicated  by  the  average  yields  on  bonds 
and  stock  is  better  than  that  indicated  by  other  securities. 
The  exhibits  were  confined  to  a  selected  list  of  what  he  called 
representative  western  railroads.  In  the  previous  cases  fig- 
ures had  been  given  for  the  years  1900-1914,  and  in  this  case 
figures  had  been  added  for  1915-1916.  He  declared  that 
the  credit  of  these  roads  was  better  in  1916  than  in  1914 
because  the  average  yield  had  declined  from  4.6  to  4.5  per 
cent.  From  1900  to  1916  the  yield  had  increased  from  4,2 
to  4.5,  or  7  per  cent.  Another  exhibit  gave  similar  figures 
for  the  bonds  of  17  municipalities  on  which  the  yield  had 
increased  25  p>er  cent  since  1900.  From  this  he  argued  that 
the  railroads  had  improved  in  credit  as  compared  with  the 
municipalities.  Another  exhibit  gave  average  quotations  of 
the  common  stock  of  11  railroads  showing  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced in  price  from  85.2  in  1900  to  114.6  in  1916,  or  35 
per  cent.  The  prices  shown  for  1916  were  substantially 
equal  to  those  of  1914,  although  it  was  shown  on  cross- 
examination  that  present  quotations  on  these  stocks  are  far 
below  those  for  1916. 

U.  G.  Powell,  rate  expert  and  accountant  for  the  Nebraska 
commission,  filed  an  elaborate  exhibit,  which  he  declared 
showed  that  the  western  railroads  were  less  in  need  of  an 
advance  than  either  the  eastern  or  the  southern  roads  and 
that  if  they  did  need  an  advance  it  should  be  obtained  from 
passenger  traffic  rather  than  from  freight  traffic.  Mr.  Powell 
had  separated  the  freight  and  passenger  expenses  and 
showed  that  while  the  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  in 
the  western  district  was  higher  than  in  the  eastern  or  south- 
em  districts,  the  net  return  from  freight  traffic  on  the  book 
cost  of  road  and  equipment  was  6.68  per  cent  as  against  5.95 
per  cent  for  the  east  and  6.48  per  cent  for  the  south.  His 
exhibit  showed  that  on  passenger  traffic  the  net  return  for 
the  western  district  was  3.31  per  cent  against  3.81  for  the 
south  and  5.11  per  cent  for  the  east,  although  it  .showed  a 
net  return  for  combined  freight  and  passenger  traffic  for  the 
western  district  less  than  for  the  east  or  south.  The  com- 
bined net  return  was  5.59  per  cent  for  the  west,  5.78  for  the 
south  and  5.72  for  the  east.  In  figuring  his  cost  of  road 
and  equipment,  however,  Mr.  Powell  deducted  for  deprecia- 
tion reserves  and  appropriations  from  income.     He  also  pro- 


duced a  number  of  exhibits  for  the  purpose  of  .showing  that 
the  increase  in  expenses  attributable  to  the  Adamson  law 
may  not  be  as  great  as  estimated  by  the  railroads. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  state  commissions  a  number  of  representatives  of  indi- 
vidual shippers  testified  regarding  conditions  in  their  indus- 
tries which  they  contended  should  exempt  them  from  a  gen- 
eral increase  or  which  would  subject  them  to  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  other  shippers  if  a  horizontal  percentage  ad- 
vance were  allowed.  Among  the  industries  represented  were 
cement,  plaster,  canned  goods,  hops,  leather,  citrus  fruit, 
lumber  and  automobiles.  A.  C.  Dixon,  chairman  of  the  rate 
committee  of  the  West  Coast  Lumber  Association,  said  that 
the  rates  on  lumber  had  already  been  increased  and  that  the 
shippers  represented  by  this  association  already  have  on 
their  books  over  1,000  carloads  of  lumber  which  they  have 
been  unable  to  ship  on  account  of  the  car  shortage  and  on 
which  they  will  have  to  pay  the  freight  rate  because  their 
contracts  are  on  the  basis  of  delivered  prices. 

A  number  of  representatives  of  the  canning  industry  pro- 
tested against  any  advance  on  the  ground  that  the  industry 
is  not  sufficiently  prosperous  to  warrant  it,  but  particularly 
because  they  have  sold  their  year's  output  at  delivered  prices 
based  on  the  present  freight  rates.  They,  therefore,  con- 
tended that  any  mcrease  which  may  be  allowed  should  not 
become  effective  before  January  1.  Z.  T.  George  appeared 
for  the  California  Canning  Company  and  W.  H.  Sears  for 
the  Sears-Nichols  Canning  Company.  Mr.  Sears  said  the 
bulk  of  his  output  for  the  year  had  been  contracted  for  in 
January  and  February  and  that  a  15  per  cent  advance  in 
freight  rates  would  cost  his  company  $12,882.  He  said  if 
the  advance  were  not  made  effective  until  January  1  it  could 
be  added  to  the  prices.  He  also  thought  that  any  advance 
should  be  postponed  until  after  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  valuation  of  the  railroads  is  completed.  Com- 
missioner Clark  asked  if  he  thought  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  contracts  on  the  basis  of  present  freight  rates  was  a 
valid  objection  to  any  change  in  rates  in  view  of  a  law  pro- 
viding that  carriers  may  change  rates  on  30  days'  notice. 
He  said  competition  was  so  keen  in  the  canning  business 
that  the  wholesalers  were  able  to  force  such  contracts.  He 
said  the  canners  were  not  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  that 
his  company  had  not  paid  a  dividend  for  five  years,  although 
it  had  once  paid  a  60  per  cent  dividend.  Martin  Van  Per- 
syn,  manager  of  the  traffic  department  of  Sprague,  Warner 
&  Co.,  said  he  would  not  be  strongly  opposed  to  an  advance 
in  rates  if  the  railroads  would  use  the  money  to  improve 
their  service,  but  that  any  advance  should  be  postponed  until 
shippers'  existing  contracts  are  filled. 

George  J.  Bradley,  on  behalf  of  the  hops  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  presented  a  doleful  tale  of  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  this  industry  because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  prohi- 
bition territory.  He  said  the  producers  had  been  unable  to 
dispose  of  their  entire  1916  crop  and  that  the  acreage  had 
been  greatly  reduced  in  1917.  H.  M.  Wade,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Tanners'  As- 
sociation, saying  the  tanners  had  no  objection  to  an  increase 
in  rates  if  the  commission  finds  it  necessary,  but  that  they 
protested  against  a  horizontal  percentage  increase  because  it 
would  increase  their  differential  over  the  rates  of  their  east- 
em  competitors. 

On  June  2  two  "actual,  bona  fide"  farmers  from  North 
Dakota  were  placed  on  the  stand  on  behalf  of  the  shippers, 
who  testified  that  the  farmer,  instead  of  rolling  in  wealthi^  is 
losing  money  even  at  this  time  of  high  prices  for  food  prod- 
ucts. Asked  by  Luther  M.  Walter  what  was  the  average  in- 
come of  a  farmer  in  that  district  for  the  last  few  years,  one 
of  the  farmers  said  that  it  has  usually  been  more  notes  in 
the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Figures  were  given  to  show 
the  poor  crop  yield  in  several  recent  years  because  of  rust 
or  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  it  was  testified  that 
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it  actually  cost  to  raise  wheat  last  year  about  $2  a  bushel, 
whereas  the  farmers  had  received  an  average  of  only  $1.30. 
A  man  who  said  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
farmer  in  his  county  said  he  had  made  no  money  in  six  or 
seven  years  except  $400  whicli  he  had  made  by  speculating 
and  which  he  promptly  invested  in  a  Ford.  He  stated  that 
everything  used  on  the  farm  has  increased  in  cost;  labor 
formerly  paid  $25  to  $35  a  month  now  demands  $45  to  $50. 

The  general  presentation  to  be  made  by  Messrs.  Thome, 
Walter  and  Gary  on  behalf  of  the  National  Shippers'  Con- 
ference was  postponed  until  Tuesday  because  the  exhibits 
were  not  read}',  and  the  day  was  occupied  by  additional  rep- 
resentatives of  different  industries.  W.  E.  McEwen,  repre- 
senting the  Western  Petroleum  Association,  protested  that  a 
horizontal  advance  in  rates  would  affect  the  independent 
producers  and  retiners  operating  in  the  mid-continent  ter- 
ritory adversely  in  competition  with  the  Standard  Oil  inter- 
ests because  the  latter  use  pipe  lines  and  have  much  smaller 
freight  haul  to  pay  for.  Mr.  McEwen  stated  that  the  inter- 
ests he  represents  ship  approximately  40,000,000  barrels  per 
year  and  pay  $32,000,000  in  freight  charges.  The  proposed 
advance  in  rates  would,  therefore,  amount  to  about  $5,000,- 
000  and  he  figured  that  the  independent  refiners  would  have 
to  absorb  approximately  2  cents  per  gallon  as  the  difference 
between  the  increased  freight  rate  on  the  independent  prod- 
uct and  the  freight  rate  that  would  be  paid  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana  because  of  its  shorter  rail  haul. 
He  said  that  the  petroleum  industry  is  now  standing  more 
than  its  proportion  of  transportation  charges  and  should  not 
be  further  taxed.  S.  H.  Cowan  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  Texas  Industrial  Traffic  League  and 
southwestern  live  stock  shippers. 

A.  M.  Mortensen  testified  on  behalf  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  protesting  especially  against  a 
horizontal  percentage  advance  in  rates.  He  testified  that  the 
citrus  fruit  industry  as  a  whole  was  not  especially  prosper- 
ous, that  the  return  on  the  investment  during  the  last  five 
years  had  averaged  only  4.6  per  cent.  He  testified  also  that 
an  increase  in  freight  rates  could  not  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  because  the  price  of  oranges  and  lemons  depends 
on  market  conditions,  weather,  regularity  of  shipment,  etc., 
and  is  fixed  by  the  buyer  rather  than  by  the  seller.  He  said 
that  the  price  received  by  the  grower  had  fallen  off  since  the 
war  because  people  are  economizing  and  there  is  less  demand 
for  fruit. 

Mr.  Cowan  testified  that  the  proposed  increased  freight 
rate  on  live  stock  would  amount  to  between  $8,000,000  and 
$9,000,000  which  w^ould  be  added  to  the  meat  bill  of  the 
country. 

The  hearing  on  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  presentation  of 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  National  Shippers'  Conference, 
with  Clifford  Thorne  as  the  principal  witness.  Mr.  Thorne 
occupied  most  of  the  day  presenting  a  score  or  more  of  elabor- 
ate detailed  exhibits  of  statistics  to  show  that  the  present 
situation  of  the  carriers  does  not  constitute  an  emergency 
and  that  the  commission  should  not  grant  an  increase  with- 
out an  exhaustive  investigation.  Mr.  Thorne  devoted  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  exhibits  of  the  railways  showing  in- 
creased cost  of  materials  and  supplies  and  also  a  compilation 
of  similar  figures  prepared  by  an  examiner  of  the  commis- 
sion in  the  Lake  cargo  coal  case,  showing  an  average  increase 
of  49  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  last  year,  which  would 
amount  to  15  to  18  per  cent  of  the  freight  earnings.  Mr. 
Thorne  criticized  these  figures  because  he  said  both  the  rail- 
roads and  the  commission's  examiner  had  used  Quotations, 
whereas  the  actual  prices  being  paid  by  the  railroads  at  the 
time  were  in  many  cases  less  than  these  quotations,  due  to 
overlapping  contracts.  He  also  criticized  the  exhibit?  of  the 
railroads  showing  coal  prices  which  gave  the  latest  current 
prices  or  quotations,  whereas  in  some  cases  the  roads  had 
already  purchased  a  part  of  their  supplies  for  this  year  at 
lower  prices.     The  railroads  had  shown  what  their  expenses 


would  be  for  a  year,  based  on  current  prices,  ajid  their  wit- 
nesses liad  themselves  testified  that  in  many  cases  they  were 
still  receiving  the  benefit  of  previous  contracts.  One  oi 
Mr.  Thome's  exhibits  was  entitled  "Prophecies  of  Formei 
Days"  in  which  he  had  contrasted  former  statements  of  rail- 
way executives  with  subsequent  develojjments.  He  said  il 
had  been  impossible  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
capitalization  of  all  roads  in  the  time  available  so  he  had 
selected  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  as  an  exam- 
ple. He  had  exhibits  similar  to  those  he  had  introduced  in 
j)revious  cases  showing  increases  in  maintenance  charges, 
In  an  analysis  of  railway  earnings  and  expenses  by  months 
he  said  that  there  was  a  sudden  drop  in  net  earnings  in  P'eb- 
ruary  which  were  being  reported  about  the  time  the  railroads 
announced  their  intention  of  asking  for  an  increase  in  rates, 
caused  largely  by  the  severe  weather  conditions  and  the 
congestion  on  the  eastern  roads.  March,  he  said,  had  shown 
a  great  increase  over  February.  He  also  had  a  compilation 
of  the  directors  of  American  railways  from  which  by  elimi- 
nating the  minority  interests  he  deduced  that  350  men  actu- 
ally control  the  railroads  of  the  countr\-. 

Charles  Reitell,  an  instructor  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  also  connected  with  the  Utilities  Bureau,  of 
Philadelphia,  presented  a  chart  giving  an  analysis  of  the  in- 
tercorporate relations  of  the  New  York  Central  System. 
Among  the  companies  with  which  the  New  York  Central 
had  some  connection,  according  to  his  chart,  were  included 
170  industrials.  This  was  introduced,  he  said,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  close  relations  between  the  railroads  and 
the  companies  that  have  increased  the  prices  of  their  supplies. 

Frank  L.  King  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
sented some  exhibits  to  show  the  reductions  in  rates  of  vari- 
ous public  utilities. 

W.  R.  Stubbs,  former  governor  of  Kansas,  testified  for 
about  five  minutes  to  give  the  commission  the  benefit  of  his 
opinion  that  the  railroads  are  going  to  have  a  better  year  in 
1917  than  they  ever  had  before,  because  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  their  traffic  and  that  they  will,  therefore,  have 
"money  to  burn  this  year."  He  thought  the  government  ought 
to  compel  the  railroads  to  carry  full  trainloads  of  passengers 
as  well  as  of  freight.  He  opposed  an  increase  of  freight 
rates  on  the  ground  that  it  would  impose  "a  serious  burden 
on  millions  of  consumers  who  now  do  not  have  enough  to  eat 
and  to  wear,"  and  thought  that  the  railroad  stock  and  bond- 
holders were  better  fixed  to  stand  any  burden  which  might  be 
imposed  by  war  conditions  than  any  one  else.  Mr.  Stubbs 
volunteered  to  return  the  next  day  for  cross-examination, 
Ijut  the  railroad  counsel  stated  that  it  would  be  unnecessary. 

In  order  to  enal^le  the  commission  to  complete  the  hearings 
on  the  schedule  which  had  been  arranged,  a  separate  hearing 
was  held,  at  which  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent industries  testified,  before  Examiner-Attorney  George 
N.  Brown.  The  hearings  before  Examiner  Brown  lasted  from 
May  30  until  June  5. 

John  M.  Glenn,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  examiner 
and  said  in  part: 

"We  have  been  before  this  commission,  on  a  number  of 
occasions  opposing  freight  rate  advances.  We  want  you  to 
grant  the  pending  request  of  the  railroads,  and  we  want  you 
to  grant  it  quickly,  not  because  we  are  convinced  of  the  equity 
of  the  request — for  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  equitable — or 
because  we  have  figured  out  the  problem  confronting  you 
and  have  the  facts  (for  we  have  not) — but  because  we  are 
afraid,  in  fact,  we  know,  that  if  we  do  not  get  transportation  j 
manv  industrial  plants  will  be  seriously  crippled.  | 

"We  are  confronted  with  an  abnormal  situation.  To  US(! 
the  parlance  of  the  street,  more  manufacturers  came  neare 
'going  broke'  last  winter  than  is  generally  supposed.  W 
are  just  as  selfish  as  any  other  interest,  and  just  as  anxioui 
to  make  more,  as  are  our  friends,  the  farmers,  and  we  arj 
just  as  patriotic  too,  but  we  have  not  our  heads  in  the  sand 
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We  know  we  must  have  cars  and  the  necessary  facilities,  or 
ehaos  will  reign. 

"It  does  not  take  an  expert  accountant  to  tell  us  something 
is  the  matter,  and  tliat  the  chief  cause  is  a  lack  of  equipment, 
and  that  no  railroad  can.  get  equipment  without  money.  We 
are  not  doing  business  the  same  way  in  which  we  transacted 
it  20  years  ago,  or  10  years  ago,  or  even  5  years  ago,  and 
those  who  realize  that  our  country  is  engaged  in  a  world  war, 
know  it.  We  must  meet  the  situation  and  we  must  meet  it 
quickly  and  not  quibble,  or  we  are  gone.  Grant  the  increase 
now  and  quarrel  afterwards  about  whether  it  is  too  much 
or  not.  Let  us  help  our  country  to  get  prepared  for  the  con- 
test. The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  has  been  con- 
sistent in  advocating  preparedness  ever  since  the  war  broke 
out  in  Europe,  and  over  a  year  before  war  was  declared  by 
our  distinguished  President,  we  held  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  members  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  Con- 
gress for  the  sole  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
getting  ready  and  agitating  preparedness.  If  we  are  going  to 
wait  until  this  question  is  sifted  to  the  bottom  before  our 
transportation  lines  are  put  in  shape  we  will  create  a  delay 
which  will  clog  the  wheels  and  bring  certain  ruin. 

"There  are  some  things  that  are  self-evident,  and  one  is 
that  the  transportation  companies  can  not  meet  the  constant 
increases  in  expenses  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
revenue.  No  industry  could  live  if  prices  and  compensa- 
tion had  not  been  increased.  We  are  not  on  the  same  level 
on  which  we  were  before  the  war  started.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  we  can  back  up  the  Allies  if  we  have  not  the 
facilities  to  get  our  products  to  the  seaboard?  Our  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  the  tremendous  task  of  bridging  the 
great  Atlantic  with  wooden  ships  and  has  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  titanic  task  one  of  our  greatest  engineers  and  soldiers. 
Of  what  value  will  all  the  expenditure  be  if  we  cannot  reach 
the  docks  with  our  munitions,  manufactured  goods  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  ? 

"The  reply  may  be  made  we  can  do  this  on  present  rates 
if  the  railroads  are  managed  economically;  but  how  does  any 
one  know  this?  A  congestion  has  confronted  the  shipping 
public  during  the  past  six  months  such  as  was  never  before 
known.  Will  any  one  deny  that  statement?  Is  not  trans- 
portation one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  conduct  of  the  war? 
What  does  it  matter  if  we  have  all  the  munitions  and  food  in 
the  world  and  can  not  move  it  to  the  places  where  it  is 
needed?  It  is  like  having  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  and 
losing  one's  soul. 

"Compared  with  the  big  things  our  government  is  doing 
the  $300,000,000  which  the  opponents  of  this  proposed  ad- 
vance say  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  will  raise  seems  small. 
I  saw  a  statement  made  by  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side 
a  few  days  ago  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  carriers  for  the 
last  six  months  of  1916  amounted  to  $698,336,000.  Why, 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  United 
States  for  1916  over  1915  was  $563,000,000,  and  as  to  pota- 
toes $195,071,000.  Those  two  products  of  the  farm  had  a 
net  value  over  the  profits  of  the  previous  year  of  more  than 
the  net  earnings  of  the  carriers  for  six  months,  and  the 
profits  of  the  com  and  potato  crops  of  1915  were  indeed 
handsome. 

"The  excess  profits  in  1916  over  1915  on  six  products 
were  as  follows: 

Corn     $563,103,000 

Wheat    145,762.000 

Oats    96,673,000 

Potatoes    195,071,000 

Hay    95,250,000 

Cotton    475.388,000 

Total    $1,571,247,000 

"Our  people  have  faith  in  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of 
this  commission.  We  believe  in  you  and  your  patriotism. 
We  have  commissions  in  different  belligerent  countries  re- 
constructing their  railroads.  Can  it  be  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  operate  our  own  line? 

"We  know  you  will  do  the  big  thing." 


The  Committee  on  \'aluation  of  Railroads,  of  which  John 
J.  Hopper  is  chairman,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  members  of  Congress  asking  an  active  effort  to 
adjust  the  railroad  situation  so  as  to  preclude  the  granting 
of  the  proposed  15  per  cent  advance  in  freight  rates  at  least 
until  there  has  been  consultation  between  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  reference  to  reducing  the  prices  now  charged  the  rail- 
roads for  coal,  rails,  oil  and  other  products.  The  letter  also 
declared  that  it  is  inappropriate  that  even  an  application 
for  an  increase  in  rates  shall  be  made  until  the  valuation 
of  the  railroads  shall  be  completed,  which,  the  letter  says, 
"will  probably  be  about  the  first  of  next  year." 


"HOLD-MAIN"  SIGNALS  ON  THE  L.  &  N. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  despatchers  in  their  office  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  can  indicate  by  semaphore  signals  to  trains 
approaching  Lafollette,  a  point  53  miles  north  of  Knoxville, 
when  they  are  to  take  siding,  and  when  to  continue  along 
the  main  track  and  get  train  orders  from  the  station  opera- 
tor. This  is  accomplished  by  an  interesting  installation  re- 
cently made,  comprising  two  "hold-main"'  signals  at  La- 
follette and  control  circuits  extending  to  Knoxville.  This 
division  of  the  road  extends   from  Corbin,  Ky.,  southward 


The  Northbound 

Hold-Main    Signal 

at   Lafollette 


Double   Signal   Location   South 

of  Lafollette  with  Housing 

for  "Answer  Back" 

Selector 


to    Etowah,    Tenn.,    166    miles;    and    the    locations    of    the 
stations  with  which  this  article  deals  are  as  follows: 

Corbin    0  miles 

Lafollette     52      |^ 

Knoxville     105      '^ 

Etowah   166 

The  single-track  line  on  both  sides  of  Lafollette  is  equipped 
with  automatic  block  signals.  From  Corbin  to  Lafollette  is 
an  installation  made  in  1912  in  which  the  overlap  style  of 
control  is  used.  From  Lafollette  south  to  Etowah,  the  "ab- 
solute permissive"  scheme  of  control  has  recently  been  put  in 
service.  The  line  from  Corbin  to  Etowah  is  handled  by 
two  despatchers,  both  located  in  the  same  office  at  Knox- 
ville, one  having  the  territory  north  of  Lafollette  and  one 
that  south  of  Lafollette.  On  the  northern  section  there  are 
many  mine  tracks,  making  it  a  heav>'  job  for  one  despatcher, 
while  on  the  other  section,  although  covering  a  distance  of 
113  miles,  the  traffic  is  not  so  dense,  except  within  the  limits 
of  Knoxville. 

The  track  and  signal  layout  in  the  vicinity  of  Lafollette 
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is  shown  in  the  drawing.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  rule 
that  all  second-class  and  inferior  trains  approaching  this 
station  should  take  the  siding.  Since  the  installation  of  the 
"hold-main"  signals,  the  rule  is  that  all  second-class  and 
inferior  trains  approaching  Lafollette  and  observing  this 
signal  to  indicate  "hold-main"  will  hold  the  main  track; 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  continue  along  the  main  track;  and 
when  it  does  not  display  "hold-main,"  they  will  take  the 
siding. 

Following  are  extracts  from  the  time  table  rules  relative 
to   the    "hold-main"    signals: 

Movements  at   Lafollette. 

.Ml  Second-class  and  inferior  trains,  in  both  directions,  will  take  siding 
unless  signal  to  "hold-niiin"  is  displayed.  Trains  taking  siding  must  stop 
at  a  point  not  less  than  one  rail  length  from  switch  point  until  switch  is 
opened. 

"Hold-main"  signals  do  not  govern,  nor  affect  the  rights  of,  first-class 
trains. 

Second-class  and  inferior  trains,  receiving  "hold-main"  indication  will 
proceed  to  train  order  office  against,  or  ahead  of,  superior  trains  without 
orders.  After  receiving  orders  they  will  be  governed  by  Rules  86,  87  and 
89,  with  regard  to  first-class  trains,  but  will  hold  the  main  against  second- 
class   and   inferior   trains   to   be   met   at   Lafollette. 

After  complying  with  Rule  90f  Block  Rule  514a,  trains  may  enter  the 
main   track   through   the   cross-over   when   no   trains   are   to   be   met. 

"Hold-main"  signals  do  not  in  any  way  modify  or  supersede  automatic 
block  rules,  nor  dispense  with  the  proper  observance  of  automatic  block 
signals. 

Trains  receiving  "hold-main"  indication  must  use  the  main  and  flag 
through   the  block  when  automatic   signals   indicate   stop. 

Train  orderc  Corbin  to  [.afoHette  will  be  numbered  consecutively  each 
day,  beginning  with  No.  1  at  midnight,  and  Lafollette  to  Etowah  consecu- 
tively,  beginning  with   No.   201. 

The  "hold-main"  signals  are  of  the  General  Railway  Sig- 
nal Company's  model  2A  type,  and  are  clamped  to  the  masts 
of  the  north  and  southbound  entering  automatic  signals.  The 
southbound  signal  is  controlled  by  the  despatcher  whose  ter- 


the  api)roach  of  a  train  two  miles  out  from  the  "hold-main" 
signal.  The  sixth  key  is  designed  to  set  all  selectors  normal 
before  any  other  keys  are  used,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
this  key  is  not  necessary.  TJiere  is  a  disk  indicator  attached 
to  the  first  three  keys  to  show  which  key  was  operated  last, 
the  color  of  the  disk  corresponding  to  the  color  of  the  key 
with  which  it  operates.  When  a  train  passes  the  signal,  the 
signal  automatically  goes  to  the  clear  or  non-indicating  posi- 
tion and  cannot  be  operated  again  to  display  the  "hold- 
main"  indication  for  a  following  train  until  the  first  train 
has  cleared  the  500-ft.  track  section  beyond  the  signal. 
When  one  train  has  cleared  this  track  section  after  accept- 
ing the  "hold-main"  signal,  it  is  possible  for  the  despatcher 
controlling  the  signal  for  trains  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction  to  set  his  signal  in  the  indicating  position  and 
allow  a  train  to  approach  on  the  main  track  to  meet  the 
other  train.  For  this  reason,  despatchers  are  instructed  to 
consult  each  other  before  displaying  the  "hold-main"  signal. 
The  automatic  signals  govern,  however,  and  a  flag  must 
precede  the  train. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  these  signals  for  trains  meeting, 
it  is  found  that  they  are  of  convenience  in  passing  one  train 
around  another.  In  the  case  of  a  train  running  in  two  sec- 
tions, when  the  despatcher  wishes  to  allow  the  second  sec- 
tion to  pass  the  first,  he  must  have  an  indication  when  the 
first  section  has  cleared  the  main  track  so  that  he  can  set 
the  "hold-main"  signal  for  the  second  train.  In  making 
this  move  the  despatcher  turns  his  blue  key,  which  operates 
the  selector  at  the  "hold-main"  signal.  This  picks  up  the 
OS  relay  which  is  held  up  through  the  front  point  of  the 
track  relay  and  a  normally  closed  contact  on  the  selector. 
With    this   operation   of   the   OS    relay,   the   "answer-back" 
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Track  and  Signal  Layout  in  the  Vicinity  of  Lafollette,  Louisville  &  Nashville 
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ritory  lies  south  of  Lafollette,  and  the  north-bound  signal, 
by  the  despatcher  whose  territory  is  north  of  Lafollette.  At 
the  second  double  signal  location  each  way  from  Lafollette, 
which  is  about  2y^  miles  from  the  "hold-main"  signal,  there 
is  placed  an  OS  selector,  to  announce  automatically  to  the 
despatcher  the  approach  of  trains  in  sufficient  time  to  enable 
him  to  display  the  "hold-main"  signal.  There  is  also  a 
short  track  circuit  500  ft.  long  ahead  of  each  "hold-main" 
signal  by  means  of  which  an  audible  indication  is  given  to 
the  despatcher  when  the  train  has  passed  the  signal.  This 
indication  is  given  in  the  despatcher's  receiver  by  means  of 
an  "answer-back"  selector  operated  by  the  track  relay  of 
the  short  track  circuit,  which  gives  a  predetermined  number 
of  impulses  in  the  despatcher's  circuit.  The  "hold-main" 
signals,  with  the  "answer-back"  and  OS  feature,  are  con- 
trolled over  two  wires  of  the  despatcher's  circuit.  The  se- 
lectors are  of  special  design  furnished  by  the  General  Rail- 
way  Signal   Company. 

For  the  control  of  these  signals,  there  is  a  cabinet  con- 
taining six  keys  located  over  each  despatcher's  desk,  di- 
rectly over  the  telephone  despatching  keys.  One  key,  colored 
red,  is  to  set  the  signal  in  the  indicating  position,  and  one 
key,  colored  green,  is  to  clear  the  signal,  i.  e.,  set  it  in  the 
non-indicating  position.  Another  key,  which  is  blue,  is  used 
to  set  the  OS  or  "answer-back"  selector  so  that  the  despatcher 
will  get  an  indication  when  the  train  passes  the  signal. 
The  fourth  key,  which  is  black,  is  to  stop  all  OS  indications 
coming  in  from  the  signal  when  a  train  passes  it.  The 
fifth  key,  also  black,  is  to  stop  OS  indications  which  show 


mechanism  operates,  giving  the  despatcher  two  indications, 
and  then  stops.  The  first  section  of  the  train  approaching 
this  signal  and  finding  it  in  the  normal  position  proceeds 
to  enter  the  side  track.  In  opening  the  switch  to  take  sid- 
ing the  track  relay  is  dropped,  breaking  the  stick  circuit  of 
the  OS  relay.  This  causes  that  relay  to  release,  starting  the 
"answer-back"  mechanism,  which  again  gives  the  despatcher 
two  indications,  signifying  to  him  that  the  train  has  either 
passed  through  the  500-ft.  track  circuit  ahead  of  the  signal 
or  has  entered  the  side  track,  and  the  position  is  checked  by 
turning  the  green  key.  The  indication  then  will  be  1-4 
or  2-4,  depending  on  the  despatcher's  circuit.  It  is  possible 
to  make  this  check  as  often  as  desired  and  the  position  of 
the  signal  is  not  affected  in  so  doing. 

If  the  despatcher  should,  for  any  reason,  wish  to  break 
down  the  OS  condition  after  it  has  once  been  set  up,  so 
that  the  "hold-main"  signal  can  be  displayed,  he  would 
turn  the  black  key,  which  is  the  stop  key,  located  to  the 
right  of  the  blue  key.  This  operation  of  the  stop  key  oper- 
ates the  selector,  breaking  the  stick  circuit  of  the  OS  relay. 
The  OS  relay  now  being  down,  he  can  turn  his  red  key  to 
display  the  signal  in  the  indicating  or  "hold-main"  position. 
The  circuit  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  relay  which  con- 
trols the  signal  is  energized,  the  OS  relay  cannot  be  energized, 
and  vice  versa;  which  means  that  when  the  signal  is  indicat- 
ing "hold-main,"  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  the  OS  condition, 
and  vice  versa. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  information  to  F.  H.  Bagley, 
assistant  signal  engineer  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 


General    News    Department 


Governor  Whitman,  of  New  York,  has  vetoed  a  bill,  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  legislature,  which  was  designed  to  em- 
power the  State  Industrial  Commission  to  suspend,  during  the 
war,  the  laws  of  the  State  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
and  children. 

At  Louisville,  Ky.,  recently,  two  suits  were  filed  against  the 
Illinois  Central  by  brakemen  who  had  been  formerly  employed 
as  porters.  In  both  cases  it  was  alleged  that  they  had  been  em- 
ployed as  porters  at  $41  a  month,  and  later  assigned  to  braking, 
which  should  pay  $75  a  month.  Both  suits  were  for  recovery 
of  the  difference  in  the  pay.  Many  suits  of  this  kind  have  been 
entered  in  the  courts  in  that  region  during  the  past  few  months. 

Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  clerical  business  necessitated  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  large  railroad  is  indicated  by  a 
news  item  stating  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  now  engaged  in 
moving  approximately  1,000  tons  of  records  in  San  Francisco. 
The  records  are  being  removed  from  the  city  freight  terminal 
to  a  three-story  fireproof  building  at  Mission  and  Spear  streets. 
F.  W.  Pope,  auditor  of  freight  accounts  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
is  alone  responsible  for  400  tons  of  files.  His  department  turns 
out  1,100  bound  books  and  bundles  monthly.  The  California 
Railroad  Commission  requires  that  all  documentary  matter  re- 
lating to  transportation  be  preserved  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  and  some  of  it  indefinitely. 

The  New  York  legislature  has  put  a  stop  to  the  building  of 
the  proposed  railroad  bridge  across  the  Hudson  river  at  Castle- 
ton,  ten  miles  south  of  Albany,  a  bill  having  been  passed,  and 
signed  by  the  governor,  requiring  the  bridge  to  be  built  in  a 
single  span.  Such  a  bridge  would  co?t  several  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  one  of  two  spans,  and  the  railroad  company  is  under- 
stood to  have  declared  the  cost  of  a  single-span  prohibitory. 
The  War  Department  had  approved  the  two-span  bridge,  but 
the  law  passed  at  Albany  is  understood  to  have  been  carried 
through  by  business  interests  in  that  city,  which  are  said  to  fear 
that  the  pier,  set  between  the  two  channels,  as  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  two-span  bridge,  would  work  an  injury  to  the  com- 
merce of  Albany. 

G.  H.  Hunt,  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
has  addressed  an  appeal  to  employees  of  the  railroad  to  do  their 
utmost  to  prevent  loss  and  damage  claims.  He  said  in  part : 
"Are  you  an  American  ?  Are  you  loyal  to  your  country  and 
your  flag?  Do  you  realize  that  our  success  and  the  success  of 
our  allies  in  the  war  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  supplies  in  this  country?  Our  Presi- 
dent has  appealed  to  every  loyal  American  to  assist  in  produc- 
tion and  conservation.  Do  you  realize  that  if  through  your 
efforts  the  loss  of  a  bushel  of  grain  can  be  prevented,  you  have 
done  your  bit  as  much  as  though  you  raised  the  grain  in  direct 
response  to  the  President's  call?  The  same  may  be  said  for  any 
other  loss  or  damage  prevented  or  minimized.  You  may  not 
be  able  to  join  the  armed  forces,  but  you  can  just  as  surely  do 
your  part  here  at  home.  Think  it  over — protect  the  freight  in 
transit." 


The  Xanana  Valley  Railroad 

It  is  announced  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  Wash- 
ington, that  the  government  is  to  buy  the  Tanana  Valley  Rail- 
road in  Alaska.  This  road  extends  from  Fairbanks  northward  to 
Chatanika,  about  20  miles,  with  a  short  branch.  Fairbanks  is 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  railroad  from  Cook  Inlet,  now 
being  built  by  the  government. 


Daylight  Saving  Bill 

The  daylight  saving  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  but  with  the  addition 
of  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  plan  shall  not  go  into  effect 
until  next  year.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  there  is  a  movement  to 
adopt  the  daylight  saving  plan  this  year,  but  the  Central  Labor 


Union  has  voted  unanimously  to  oppose  the  movement.  The 
labor  leaders  fear  that  the  change  would  afford  opportunity  for 
much  overtime  work  and  "countless  abuses." 

It  is  announced  at  Ottawa  that  the  Canadian  Government  will 
order  all  clocks  set  one  hour  ahead  for  the  present  summer,  the 
order  to  take  effect  at  an  early  date,  soon  to  be  announced. 


New  York  City  Subways 

The  Seventh  avenue  subway  has  now  been  partially  completed 
for  a  large  portion  of  its  length,  and  trains  are  running  from 
Forty-second  street  southward,  eight  blocks,  to  within  aljout 
200  feet  of  the  Pennsylvania  station  at  Thirty-third  street  and 
Seventh  avenue.  At  Forty-second  street — Times  Square  station 
— passengers  connect  to  and  from  the  old  or  "First"  subway, 
and  free  transfers  are  given  from  one  line  to  the  other. 

The  Jerome  avenue  line,  part  subway  and  part  elevated,  has 
been  opened  for  a  short  distance  northward  from  149th  street 
and  Mott  avenue. 


New  York  Central  Freight  Terminals  in  New  York  City 

The  legislature  of  New  York  has  passed,  and  the  governor 
has  signed  a  law  forbidding  the  execution  of  the  proposed  con- 
tract between  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  City  of 
New  York  looking  to  extensive  improvements,  costing  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  or  more,  in  the  double  track  freight  line  of  the  road 
from  Spuyten  Duyvil,  southward,  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan, 
and  the  freight  yards  and  terminals  in  ihe  southern  part  of  the 
city.  The  new  law  requires  the  city  to  submit  its  proposals  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  state  (first  district). 
The  contract  which  has  been  drafted  has  been  approved  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  state  and  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City,  but  strong  local  interests  have  op- 
posed it,  a  principal  objection  being  the  claim  that  Riverside 
Park  will  be  damaged  and  the  beauty  of  the  city  irretrievably 
impaired.  A  law  has  also  been  passed  providing  for  a  new  in- 
vestigation by  an  outside  committee ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  long 
delays  will  now  ensue. 

Increases  in  Wages 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  made  increases  in  pay,  ranging 
from  8  per  cent  to  12  per  cent,  for  substantially  all  classes  of 
employees  except  those  belonging  to  unions,  with  which  formal 
agreements  have  been  made,  and  also  excepting  employees  who 
have  had  their  pay  raised  since  the  beginning  of  1917. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  made  a  general  increase  in 
the  pay  of  shop  men,  said  to  affect  8,000  men ;  and  for  most  of 
these  men  the  workday  has  been  reduced  from  nine  hours  to 
eight  hours.  The  pay  of  machinists  and  boilermakers  has  been 
increased  from  42  cents  an  hour  to  48  cents. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  increased  the  pay 
of  shopmen  on  a  basis  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  has 
been  announced  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

It  is  announced  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  that  the  shopmen  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  also  those  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley,  have  received  an  advance  in  pay  amounting  to  1  Yi  cents 
an    hour. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  advanced  the  pay  of  shopmen  6 
cents  an  hour,  the  increase  being  granted  to  all  employees  be- 
longing to  the  federated  unions.  y\ccording  to  a  statement  in 
a  Montreal  paper,  several  hundred  women  are  included  in  this 
advance.     This  road  increased  the  pay  of  trainmen  last  month. 

The  Canadian  Northern  has  increased  the  pay  of  shopmen 
throughout  the  company's  lines.  It  is  said  that  the  rates  on 
all  divisions,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  now 
uniform,  the  increases  west  of  \A'innipeg  being  less  than  those 
east   of   that   point. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  granted  an  increase  in  pay  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day  to  all  section  men  employed  in  the  Chicago  ter- 
minal   district    and    between    Joliet    and    Chicago.      The    men 
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formerly  received  $2  a  day  and  now  receive  $2.25.  On  a  large 
l)roportion  of  the  lines  east  of  St.  Louis  increases  from  $1.90 
a  day  to  $2  a  day  were  also  granted,  effective  June   1. 


Representatives  of  Security  Holders  to  Be  Heard  in  Rate  Case 

The  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities, 
which  was  organized  at  a  conference  of  railroad  security  own- 
ers held  in  Baltimore  on  May  23,  was  to  be  given  a  hearing  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Friday,  June  8,  in 
connection  with  the  rate  case.  An  organization  committee  of 
<S0  prominent  owners  of  railroad  securities  from  35  cities  of  the 
country  was  named  by  the  conference.  President  Warfield  was 
authorized  to  arrange  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  appoint  representatives  to  appear,  also  to  ap- 
point counsel.  In  his  letter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission requesting  the  hearing  Mr.  Warfield  said: 

"It  is  proper  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  asso- 
ciation is  very  largely  composed  (and  this  will  be  greatly  ex- 
tended) of  owners  of  millions  of  dollars  of  bonds  and  other 
evidences  of  debt  of  the  carriers  apart  from  stocks,  and  who 
up  to  this  time  have  not  been  in  position  to  have  organized  rep- 
resentation. While  stockholders  of  carriers,  who  have  repre- 
sentation through  the  carriers  are  also  members,  and  while  it  is 
equally  true  that  many  stockholders  are  also  bondholders,  ap- 
proximately three-fifths  of  the  total  capital  of  the  carriers  is 
represented  by  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  and  the  same 
proportion  would  maintain  in  the  membership  of  this  organiza- 
tion. The  association  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject now  before  your  honorable  commission  as  do  the  shippers. 
The  shippers  feel  concerned  regarding  the  increased  cost  to 
them  for  hauling  their  goods.  Those  represented  by  this  asso- 
ciation, and  who  have  furnished  the  money  to  haul  these  goods, 
are  also  concerned,  and  perhaps  more  so.  The  goods  which  are 
hauled  belonging  to  the  shippers  are  sold  by  them  at  unre- 
stricted prices  fixed  by  the  shippers,  whereas  the  prices  charged 
by  the  carriers  for  hauling  such  goods  in  which  is  used  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  railroad  securities  now  owned  largely 
by  those  represented  in  the  membership  of  this  association,  we 
beg  to  submit,  are  made  by  you  and  they  should  be.  This  as- 
sociation represents  the  channels  of  the  country  through  which 
are  supplied  to  the  carriers  in  the  aggregate  vast  sums  of  money, 
made  possible  by  the  50,000,000  people  who  personally  or 
through  their  life  insurance  policies,  their  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks,  and  through  other  channels,  in  the  final  analysis,  furnish 
to  the  institutions  the  money  to  buy  the  securities  of  the  rail- 
roads. A  great  public  and  economic  question  is  being  solved. 
We  feel,  therefore,  entitled  to  be  heard  independently  of  the 
carriers'  presentation  of  their  case  and  as  representing  a  most 
important  element  entering  into  the  subject  under  consideration." 

The  following  were  to  appear  before  the  commission  on  behalf 
of  the  association:  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  New  York,  president, 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company;  H.  A.  Schenck,  New  York, 
president.  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  and  president  Savings' 
Banks  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York;  John  E.  Oldham, 
Boston,  of  Messrs.  Merrill,  Oldham  &  Co.,  who  is  the  author 
of  many  articles  on  railroad  financial  matters,  and  Robert  F. 
Maddox,  Atlanta,  'Ga.,  president,  Atlanta  National  Bank.  Frank 
Hagerman,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  counsel  for  the  association. 


A  Bit  of  History 

The  true  significance  of  what  the  Erie  canal  did  for  New  York 
is  not  comprised  in  a  cataloguing  of  its  effect  upon  the  number  of 
our  ocean  and  inland  transportation  lines,  our  trade,  our  indus- 
try, our  finance.  The  old  Erie  canal  barge  introduced  a  system 
of  terminal  operations  in  New  York  which  is  one  of  our  greatest 
assets.  The  canal  forced  upon  the  railroads  the  present  system 
of  lighterage  in  the  port,  and  the  practice  of  absorbing  the  cost 
of  that  lighterage  into  the  flat  New  York  rate. 

The  canal  barge  could  equally  well  deliver  freight  at  any  point 
along  the  shores  of  lower  Manhattan,  or  on  the  adjacent  shores 
of  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  Brooklyn,  or  the  Bronx.  When 
the  railroads  came  upon  the  scene  they  had  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion. They  also  had  to  deliver,  at  the  flat  New  York  rate,  any- 
where within  "lighterage  limits"  fixed  by  the  canal  barges.  Later 
the  railroads  improved  upon  the  system,  in  some  cases,  by  towirig 
cars,  standing  on  car  floats,  and  unloading  them  upon  piers  in 
Manhattan.      The    canal    barge    charged    nothing   extra    for   this 


choice  of  deliveries  and  the  railroad  could  not.  The  geographical 
disadvantage  which  New  York  possessed,  in  its  insular  location, 
was  transformed  into  a  commercial  advantage  of  the  first  order. 
— New  York  Mail. 

The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  on  Railroeds 

Subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  Loan  to  the  amount  of  no  less 
than  $26,499,650  by  railroads  and  their  employees  were  announced 
as  having  been  reported  up  to  Wednesday  night  to  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committee  of  Railroads,  of  which  A.  H.  Smith,  president 
of  the  New  York  Central,  is  chairman. 

Even  with  that  large  amount,  the  committee  announces  that 
the  figures  received  by  the  committee  are  only  partial  and 
preliminary  reports,  as  figures  from  all  of  the  1,034  companies 
canvassed  were  not  called  for  until  the  end  of  the  week. 

Chairman  Smith  has  concentrated  efforts  on  getting  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  individual  subscriptions  of  railroad  workers  of 
all  ranks,  in  response  to  the  government's  declaration  that  the 
true  success  of  the  Liberty  Loan  would  be  measured  by  how 
generally  the  securities  were  scattered  in  the  hands  of  citizens, 
instead  of  being  massed  in  the  banks. 

Of  the  $26,499,650  total  known  railroad  subscriptions,  made  in 
block  by  companies  and  by  employees,  $794,650  has  been  re- 
ported as  already  taken  by  individual  employees.  In  their  pre- 
liminary reports  only  18  companies  specified  the  number  of  in- 
dividual subscribers,  these  showing  3,367  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  $393,900,  which  is  an  average  of  $117  for  each  subscrip- 
tion. Eight  other  compariies  reported  purchases  of  bonds  by 
employees  aggregating  $400,750,  but  did  not  give  the  number  of 
subscribers. 

The  partial  reports  of  railroad  companies  up  to  Wednesday 
evening  showed  the  following : 

Block- 
Number  of  Subscriptions  by 
Company                                   Subscribers          Amoiuit  Companies 

Atlantic    Coast    Line 457  $49,100  

B.    &   O.,   Chicago   Terminal 44  2,750  

Bangor  &  Aroostook 39  6,100  

Buffalo    Creek    8  550  

Charleston    &    W.    Carolina 21  2,250  

Del.,    Lackawanna    &    Western...      388  51,250  

Granjd   Rapids    &   Indiana 25  2,400  

Kansas    Citv    Southern 260  31,450  

Louisville    &    Nashville 95  13,450  

Maine     Central     64  20,600  

N.   Y.,  Chicago   &  St.   Louis 311  23,500  

N.   Y.,   New   Haven   &  Hartford..        14  1,600  

N.    Y.,    Ontario    &   Western 93  9,950  

Pennsylvania    Railroad     209  31,400  $5,000,000 

South    Buflfalo    Ry 15  1,450  

New    York    Central    Lines 1,018  122,050  

Texas    &    Pacific 279  21,600  

Western    Maryland     27  2,450  


3,367 


$393,900 


(No  Report  of 
Company  Individuals)        Amount 

(Brought    forward)     $393,900 

Central    Vermont     2,400 

Chicago    &   W.    Indiana 16,450 

Pennsylvania,     Lines    West 114,950 

Northern    Pacific     :...     95,000 

St.    Louis    &   San   Francisco 67,000 

Natchez    &    Southern 

Buffalo     &     Susquehanna 30,000 

Soo    Line     55,000 

Richmond,    Fredericksburg    &    Potomac 

Central    Railroad    of   N.    J... 20,000 

Chicago,    Burlington    &    Quincy 

Union    Pacific    

Southern     Pacific     

Norfolk    &    Western 

Baltimore    &    Ohio 

Illinois    Central     

Canadian    Pacific     

Nashville,   Chatt.    &   St.    L 

To  t  al  s     $794,650 


Block 

Subscriptions  by 

Companies 


?!5,000 
100,000 
100,000 
250,000 

"5floo,m 

5,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 

$25,705,000 
794,650 


Grand    total    $26,499,650 

The  advertising  section  of  the  Railroads  Committee  work  haj 
been  extended  to  the  limit  of  its  possibilities  throughout  thj 
country,  and  the  brilliant  posters  urging  subscriptions  to  thj 
Liberty  Loan  have  been  placed  in  stations,  workshops,  coaches  am 
other  public  places   on   railroad  property  everywhere. 

Liberty  bond  slogans  appeared  early  in  the  week  on  the  d'mmg* 
menus  of  practically  all  the  principal  railroads  in  response  to  a 
special  appeal  sent  out  by  the  committee  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  suggesting  a  variety  of  catch  lines,  such  as: 

"Get  Aboard  the  Bond  Wagon!" 
"Be   a   Contributing   Patriot!" 
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"Fight  or  Pay  Without  Delay!" 

"Mobilize    Vour   Money  I" 

"The   Liberty   Loan   Protects   Your  Own!" 

"Invest    in   Your  Own   Country!" 

"Liberty   Bonds    Behind   the   Guns   Mean   Victory!" 

"Enlist  or  Invest!" 

So  thorough  is  the  railroad  managements'  campaign  that  the 
companies  have  arranged  that  employing  officers  shall  present 
the  Liberty  Loan  duty  to  each  individual  employee,  in  addition  to 
the  general  proclamations  and  individual  circular  letters  and 
blanks.  By  this  means  it  is  expected  to  reach  practically  every 
one  of  the  1,500,000  employees  in  all  branches  of  railroad  service. 

Information  as  to  the  first  appeals  of  the  committee  and  as  to 
the  work  of  the  railroads  themselves  will  also  be  found  in  last 
week's  issue,  page  1149,  and  also  in  this  issue  on  a  preceding 
page. 


Lawsuits  for  $1,200,000  in  Freight  Bills 

Six  railroads,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Erie,  have  begun  sixty  suits  in  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  to  recover  freight  charges 
on  slag  which,  for  a  period  of  years,  had  been  hauled  from  in- 
dustrial plants  without  charge.  The  defendants  named  in  the 
suits  are  twenty-four  iron,  steel,  wire  and  tinplate  manufacturers. 
This  action  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  is  a  test 
case  to  secure  a  ruling  as  to  the  view  put  forth  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  some  time  ago,  to  the  effect  that  rail- 
roads had  an  additional  source  of  revenue  in  the  hauling  of 
slag  from  industrial  plants  to  dumping  points.  The  railroads 
made  no  charge  for  the  service. 


Sir  George  J.  Bury 

The  list  of  birthday  honors  announced  at  London  on  June  3, 
the  birthday  of  King  George,  includes  the  name  of  George  J. 
Bury,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Sir  George  was 
born  in  Montreal,  March  6,  1866,  and  began  service  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  1883  as  a  clerk.  He  served  for  a  time  as 
stenographer  for  Mr.  Shaughnessy,  now  Lord  Shaughnessy,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  and  was  promoted  successively  to  the  po- 
sitions of  assistant  superintendent,  superintendent  at  North  Bay, 
at  Fort  William  and  at  Cranbrook;  as  assistant  general  super- 
intendent, and  then,  after  successive  promotions,  vice-president. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  vice-president,  with  head- 
quarters in  Montreal.  Sir  George  has  just  returned  from  Russia, 
where  he  went,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  as  trans- 
portation adviser. 


The  Committee  on  Public  Information 

The  committee  on  Public  Information  at  Washington  has  re- 
quested all  railway  employees'  magazines  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing announcement,   signed   either  by  the  railroad's  president  or 
some  other  high  officer : 
To  the  employees  of   Railroad. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  be  thoroughly  informed  upon 
the  various  activities  of  the  government  during  the  present  crisis, 
President  Wilson  has  established  a  committee  on  Public  In- 
formation. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  has  as 
its  chairman,  George  Creel.  Its  services  are  at  the  call  of  any 
who  may  desire  to  be  informed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment as  they  relate  to  the  present  crisis. 

It  is  peculiarly  essential  that  those  in  charge  of  railroad  af- 
fairs should  be  well  posted  upon  government  problems,  and  this 
is  therefore  addressed  to  you  with  the  hope  that  you  will  avail 
yourself  whenever  you  desire  of  the  services  of  this  committee. 

All  inquires  should  be  addressed  to  L.  M.  Harris,  8  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 


International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  International  Railway  General  Foremen's 
Association  and  the  Railway  Supply  Men's  Association,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago.  May  19,  1917,  it  was  decided  that 
the  1917  convention  of  the  association  should  be  cancelled  until 


such  time  as  the  executive  shall   decide  for  holding  such  con- 
vention. 

The  secretary-treasurer  has  been  instructed  to  get  out  the 
annual  book  of  proceedings,  thereby  maintaining  its  continuity, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  lieu  of  the  regular  discussions  the 
members  be  requested  to  send  in  written  opinions,  expressions 
and  experiences  to  the  secretarj-,  who  will  arrange  them  for 
publication. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

American  Associ.\tion  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  July  18,  1917,  Ashe- 
ville,    N.    C. 

American  Associ.^tion  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, Chicago,  111.     Next  meeting,  June,  1917,  Denver. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — E.  H.  Harman, 
Room  101,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting,  August 
S-IO,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Next  annual  meeting.  June  26-29, 
Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  X.  J. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  Augu-t,  220  W.  S7th  St.,  New  York. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — Tames  Powell.  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7.  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal).  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June.  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel.  Montreal.  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod.  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foreman's  Association   of   Chicago. — Aaron   Kline,   841    Lawlor  Ave., 

Chicago.     Regular  meetings,   2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 

and  August,   Hotel    La   Salic,   Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — LI.   D.  Vought,  93  Liberty  St.,  New  York,     Regu- 
lar  meetings,   2d   Friday  in  January,   May,   September  and   November. 

Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,   Hotel  Statler,   Buffalo.   N.   Y. 
Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.   Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector.  Cin'ti 

Rys.,    101    Carew    Bldg  ,    Cincinnati.      Regular   meetings,    2d    Tuesday, 

February.   May,   September   and   November,   Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati. 
Engineers'     Society     of     Western     Pennsylvania.  -Elmer    K.    Hiles,    568 

Union   Arcade   Bldg..   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Regular  meetings,    1st  and   3rd 

Tuesday,   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager.  R.  F.  & 

P.,  Richmond.   Va.     Annual  convention.  June  19.   Chicago.  111. 
General   Superintendents'   Association   of  Chicago. — A.    M.   Hunter.   321 

Grand   Central   Station,   Chicago.     Regular  meetings,   Wednesday,   pre- 
ceding   3d    Thursday    in    month.    Room    1856.    Transportation    Bldg., 

Chicago. 
Investment    Bankers'    Association    of    America. — Frederick    R.    Fenton. 

11   W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago. 
New   England   Railroad  Club. — W.   E.   Cade.  Jr.,  683   Atlantic   Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting.    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 

July,   August   and   September,   Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry   D.   Vought,  95   Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Regular  meeting,  3d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 

29  W.   39th   St.,   New   York. 
Niagj^ra    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association. — Geo.    A.    J.    Hochgrebe.    623 

Brisbane   Bldg..   Buffalo.   N.   Y.     Meetings.   3d  Wednesday  in  month. 

New   York  Telephone   Bldg.,    Buffalo.   N.   Y. 
Pacific    Railway    Ciub. — W.    .S.    Wollner,    Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern   Pacific   R.   R..   San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Peoria    Association   of    Railroad   Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart.    410    Masonic 

Temple  Bldg.,   Peoria,   111.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month. 

Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 
Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St..  Kansas 

City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings.  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  .Anderson.  Room  207,  P.   R.   R.   Sta., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings.  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June. 

July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 

Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway   Signal   Association. — C.   C.   Rosenberg,   Myers_  Bldg..   Bethlehem. 

Pa.     Next   meeting.   June    12-13.   Hotel   McAlpin,   New   York. 
Richmond    Railroad    Club. — F.    O.    Robinson,    C.    &    O..    Richmond.    Va. 

Regular    meetings.    2d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 

August. 
St.    Louis   Railway    Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,    Union    Station,    St.    Louis. 

Mo.     Re.eular  meetings.   2d  Friday  in  month,   except  June,  July  and 

August.    St.    Louis. 
Southern   &   Southwestern   Railway   Club. — A.   J.   Merrill,   Grand   Bldg.. 

Atlanta,   Ga.     Regular  meetings,   3d  Thursday,   January.   March.   May. 

July.  September,  November.  10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel.  Atlanta. 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 
"Traffic   Club   of   New    York. — C.    A.    Swope,    291    Broadway,    New    York. 

Regular    meetings,    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June.    July    and 

August,   Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel,    New    York. 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — D.   L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't.   Erie   R.   R..   1924 

Oliver   Bldg.,   Pittsburgh.   Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly,   Pittsburgh. 
Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.   Mackie.  7122  Stewart 

Ave.   Chicago.     Next  meeting,   June   19,   Fresno,   Cal. 
Transportation   Club  of   Detroit. — W.   R.   Hurley,   Superintendent's  office. 

N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.     Meetings  monthly,  Normandie  Hotel. 

Detroit.  ^.  „,, 

Utah    Society    of    Engineers. — Frank    W.    Moore.    1111    Newhouse    Bldg.. 

Salt   Lake   City,    Utah.      Regular    meetings.    3d    Friday   in    month,    ex- 
cept  July  and   August,   Salt   Lake   City. 
Western    Canada    Railway    Club. — L.     Kon,    Immigration    Agent,    Grand 

Trunk    Pacific,    Winnipeg,    Man.      Regular    meetings.    2d    Monday.   e.x- 

cept   Tune,  July  and  August,   Winnipeg. 
Western    Railway    Club. — J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg..    Chicago. 

Regular    meetings.    3d    Monday    in    month,    except    June.    July    and 

August.   Hotel   Sherman.  Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 
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The  hearing  before  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission 
on  the  application  of  the  railroads  for  a  15  per  cent  advance  in 
freight  rates  has  been  continued  from  June  5  to  June  18. 

The  "St.  Louis  Sales  Managers'  Special"  is  a  train  which  has 
been  touring  the  Oklahoma  oil  field.  Stops  were  made  at 
Guthrie.  Oilton,  Jennings,  Cleveland,  Bartlesville,  Collinsville 
and  Tulsa. 

The  net  shortage  of  freight  cars  on  May  1,  as  reported  by 
the  American  Railway  Association,  was  145,449  cars,  or  652 
more  than  the  shortage  on  April  1 ;  and  it  is  the  largest  shortage 
since  there  began  to  be  a  general  scarcity  of  cars  last  September. 

The  Baltimore-South  American  Navigation  Company  an- 
nounces that  steamships  are  to  be  run  regularly  between  Balti- 
more and  ports  in  South  America,  the  first  vessel,  the  Senta, 
sailed  on  May  30.  Traffic  officers  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road announce  that  the  freight  for  this  sailing  was  assembled  at 
points  on  that  road.  The  second  vessel  will  sail  for  Buenos 
Ayres   on   June  20. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  coal  production  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  announces 
that  the  pooling  of  coal  shipments  to  lake  ports  has  increased 
the  capacity  of  lake  shipping  at  the  rate  of  about  2,500,000  tons 
for  a  whole  season ;  and  that  a  meeting  of  shippers  and  receivers 
has  been  called,  with  a  view  to  pooling  coal  shipments  by  water 
to  New  England  points. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Toledo  Traffic  Club  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President,  H.  E. 
Thatcher,  general  agent,  Hocking  Valley;  first  vice-president, 
P.  R.  Donovan,  assistant  claim  agent,  Toledo  Railways  &  Light 
Company;  second  vice-president,  Paul  C.  Hodges,  commercial 
agent,  Norfolk  &  Western;  treasurer,  Charles  J.  Sweeney,  secre- 
tary of  the  Allie  Williams  Company,  and  secretary,  Harry  S. 
Fox. 

The  full  bench  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  has  dis- 
missed the  petition  of  the  National  Dock  &  Storage  Warehouse 
Company  against  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  asking  that  the 
railroad  be  required  to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  State  Public 
Service  Commission,  and  cease  discrimination  in  rates  on  import 
and  export  freight  to  and  from  the  wharves  of  the  National 
Dock  Company  in  East  Boston,  as  compared  with  like  rates  at 
the   Commonwealth   pier  in   South  Boston. 

The  proposed  new  freight  tariffs  which  have  been  -filed  by  the 
railroads  of  North  Carolina,  were  the  subject  of  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Corporation  Commission  of  that  State  at  Raleigh  on 
May  31.  It  is  said  that  shippers  agreed  that  some  increase  would 
be  proper;  but  the  commission  has  ordered  a  further  hearing 
this  week,  and  also  intends,  apparently,  to  defer  a  decision  until 
July  5,  with  a  view  to  deciding  on  how  much  the  rates  shall  be 
advanced  only  after  learning  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regarding  the  proposed  advances  in  interstate 
rates. 

The  Transportation  Club  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  President,  J.  S.  Kellie, 
traffic  manager,  the  J.  B.  Ford  Company,  Wyandotte,  Mich.; 
vice-president,  W.  S.  Hogue,  traffic  manager,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Detroit;  second  vice-president,  W.  A.  Glass,  west- 
bound agent.  New  York  Central  Lines;  secretary,  George  A. 
Walker,  soliciting  freight  agent,  Grand  Trunk;  treasurer,  Will- 
iam A.  Burns,  contracting  freight  agent,  Union  Pacific;  executive 
committee,  J.  A.  Sullivan,  division  freight  agent,  Wabash;  H.  R. 
Moule,  traffic  manager,  the  Chalmers  Motor  Car  Company ;  F.  H. 
Dowle.  general  agent,  Erie;  H.  G.  Peckham,  soliciting  freight 
agent,  Michigan  Central;  F.  J.  Howell,  freight  solicitor,  Penn- 
sylvania Lines;  Hugh  Higginbottom,  traffic  manager.  Dodge 
Brothers. 

'  The  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Company,  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
has  received  from  J.  A.  Somerville,  chairman  of  the  commission 
on  car  service,  now  sitting  at  Washington  and  supervising  freight 


car  movements  throughout  the  country,  a  commendatory  letter 
written  on  seeing  in  the  Railway  Age  Gacette  of  May  25  the 
photographic  illustration  of  a  seventy-ton  Pennsylvania  gondola 
car  which  had  been  loaded  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber 
Company,  with  60,973  feet  of  lumber,  weighing  77  tons,  or  ten 
per  cent  above  the  marked  capacity  of  the  car,  and  therefore 
affording  an  excellent  illustration  of  carrying  on  transportation 
at  100  per  cent  efficiency.  Mr.  Somerville  says :  "We  wish  to 
have  you  know  that  we  appreciate  this  action  on  your  part  and 
the  very  apparent  spirit  of  co-operation  with  the  railroads  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  railroads  and  the  shipping  public  gen- 
erally. .  .  .  We  trust  you  will  continue  this  good  work  and 
in  every  way  possible  enlist  co-operation  of  the  shipping  public 
in  your  territory.     .     .     ." 


Conventions  Discouraged 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Defense  Committee 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  has  notified  the  railroads 
of  the  country  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  approved  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee  that  the  holding  of  conventions  which 
stimulate  passenger  travel  be  discouraged,  at  least  until  the 
railroads  are  more  nearly  able  to  handle  the  freight  business 
that  is  being  offered.  The  resolution  of  the  War  Board,  which 
the  Secretary  of  War  has  advised  is  "manifestly  wise,"  is  in 
part  as  follows : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  conventions  which  will 
bring  large  bodies  of  persons  to  one  point  should  be  discouraged, 
in  the  interests  of  conservation  of  fuel,  to  avoid  congestion,  and 
to  prevent  interruption  of  necessary  freight  traffic,  and  to  con- 
serve equipment  and  energies  which  must  be  applied  to  accom- 
plish  the  transportation   required  by  the   country." 


Illinois  Railroads  Face  Prosecution  by  Either  Federal  or  State 
Courts 

In  spite  of  the  injunction  granted  last  week  by  Judge  Charles 
M.  Foell,  of  the  Illinois  Superior  court  at  Chicago,  restraining 
the  railroads  operating  in  Illinois  from  raising  their  passenger 
rates  above  the  statutory  rate  of  two  cents,  the  Wabash  raised 
its  fare  in  Illinois  from  2  cents  to  2.4  cents  a  mile  on  May  31,  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  the  United  States  District  Court.  The 
railroads  operating  in  Illinois  face  the  difficult  alternative  of 
raising  their  fares  to  2.4  cents  and  thereby  laying  themselves 
open  to  citation  for  contempt  in  the  Superior  court  at  Chicago 
or  of  continuing  to  operate  at  the  Illinois  statutory  rate  of  2 
cents  and  being  cited  for  contempt  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  St.   Louis. 


Car  Utility  Bulletin 

How  car  space  is  wasted  by  the  practice  of  shipping  com- 
modities in  single  trade  units  is  graphically  shown  in  a  car 
utility  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  transportation  department  of 
the  Pennsylvana  Railroad.  Copies  of  the  bulletin  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  freight  and  station .  agents,  with  instructions  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  shippers,  consignees,  brokers,  buyers, 
boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  merchants'  asso- 
ciations, and  to  urge  co-operation  in  making  more  efficient  use 
of  the  carrying  capacity  of  freight  cars. 

The  bulletin  is  illustrated  with  a  series  of  seven  diagrams 
showing  the  customary  ways  in  which  tomatoes,  fertilizer,  sugar 
in  bags,  sugar  in  barrels,  salt  in  bags,  oil  in  barrels  and  cotton 
in  bales  are  shipped.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  commodities, 
the  commercial  unit  in  which  shipments  are  ordinarily  made 
fills  half,  or  less  than  half,  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  box  car. 
The  diagrams  show  how  practically  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
car  can  be  utilized ;  and  the  bulletin  suggests  that  buyers,  where 
possible,  increase  orders  to  carload  lots  or  club  together  with 
other  buyers.  Shippers  are  urged  to  encourage  larger  trade 
units  and  solicit  buyers  to  increase  or  combine  their  orders,  so 
as  to  fill  the  car.  "When  this  is  not  possible,"  says  the  bulletin, 
"then  you  should  combine  carload  shipments  which  are  destined 
to  the  same  point,  and  when  you  have  shipments  that  are  going 
in  the  same  general  direction,  they  should  also  be  combined  in  , 
order  to  make  full  use  of  car  space."  ,    j 

If  the  wasted  space  in  the  freight  cars  on   the  Pennsylvania, 
Railroad  System  were  utilized,  the  result  would  be  equivalent  to 
placing  more  than  120.000  additional  cars  at  the  service  of  the 
country. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  issued  an  order  vacating  as  of  June  6 
its  suspension  orders  of  April  27  suspending  tariffs  filed  by  the 
railroads  advancing  the  ex-lake  iron  ore  rates  by  15  cents  a  ton. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  until  December  IS 
tariffs  of  the  eastern  trunk  lines  naming  increased  storage 
charges  on  domestic  and  export  freight  held  beyond  free  time 
in  carriers'  warehouses  at  New  York  harbor  points  and  provid- 
ing for  an  increased  charge  for  the  lighterage  of  heavy  freight 
at  New  York  and  harbor  points. 

The  commission  has  added  a  paragraph  to  its  regulations 
governing  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  dangerous  articles 
to  permit  shipments  of  explosives  used  for  ammunition  by  ex- 
press if  the  shipment  is  made  for  the  War  or  Navy  departments 
and  if  packed,  marked  and  described  as  required  by  the  com- 
mission's regulations.  Cars  containing  these  explosives,  when 
hauled  in  a  passenger  or  an  exclusive  express  train,  need  not  be 
placarded ;  but  employees  must  be  advised  of  the  presence  and 
location  of  the  cars  in  the  train. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  public  the 
tentative  report  of  Examiner-Attorney  Marshall  and  Examiner 
King  in  the  case  involving  bituminous  coal  rates  to  Central 
Freight  Association  territory.  The  commission  has  also  made 
public  the  tentative  report  of  Examiner-Attorney  Marshall  and 
Examiner  King  in  the  lake  cargo  coal  rate  case  involving  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  in  carloads  from  mines  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ohio  to  Lake 
Erie  ports  for  transportation  by  vessel.  The  tentative  report  claims 
that  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  per  se  can  now  be  deter- 
mined because  of  the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  and  the 
pending  application  of  the  carriers  for  a  general  advance  in 
rates.  The  present  adjustment  of  rates  is  found  to  be  unlawfully 
discriminatory  and  unduly  prohibitive.  Specific  relations  in 
the  rates  as  between  the  several  originating  districts  are  or- 
dered established.  The  respondents  are  also  required  to  state 
separately  in  their  tariffs  charges  for  rail  line  and  dock  service. 


charging  higher  rates  to  intermediate  points  than  to  Missouri 
river  cities.  Fourth  section  relief  denied.  Carriers,  whose  lines 
are  15  per  cent  or  more  longer  than  the  direct  line,  are  authorized 
to  continue  lower  rates  from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  to 
Missouri  river  cities  than  to  intermediate  points  in  Kansas. 
(44  I.  C.  C,  727.) 


Lake  and   Rail  Rate  Cancellations 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Hall: 

A  carrier  operating  exclusively  in  Canada  cannot  be  required 
to  maintain  joint  arrangements  with  domestic  carriers  for  the 
transportation  of  traffic  from  and  to  points  in  the  United  States. 
The  order  of  suspension  directed  against  a  schedule  filed  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  system  canceling  joint  rates  with  the  Northwestern 
Steamship  Company  and  eastern  trunk  lines  on  traffic  from  Lake 
Superior  ports  is,  therefore,  vacated.     (44  I.  C.  C,  745.) 


Rates  on  Silk 

Silk  Association  of  America  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al. 
Opinion   hy   Commissioner  Meyer: 

Ratings  in  the  official  classification  on  less-than-carload  ship- 
ments of  raw  silk,  thrown  or  spun,  whether  or  not  on  wooden 
spools,  bobbins,  or  warp  beams,  when  of  a  value  in  excess  of 
$1  per  pound,  of  one  and  a  half  times  first  class ;  and  of  first 
class  on  such  raw  silk  of  a  value  not  in  excess  of  $1  per  pound, 
and  on  silk  waste  are  found  to  be  neither  unreasonable  nor  dis- 
criminatory.    Complaint  dismissed.     (44  L   C.  C,  578.) 


Rates  from  New  Orleans  and    Galveston  to  Missouri    River  Cities 

Opinion  by  the  commission: 

Carriers  engaged  in  transporting  traffic  from  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Sioux  City,  la.,  and  other  Missouri  river  cities  through  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  line  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  seek  au- 
thority to  continue  lower  rates  on  domestic  and  import  business 
to  the  said  points  than  rates  contemporaneously  in  effect  on  like 
traffic  to  intermediate  points  in  Kansas.  The  commission  holds: 
[       carriers,  whose  routes  are  reasonably  direct,  are  not  justified  in 


Unrepeated  Message  Case 

/.  L.  Cultra  and  Myrtle  Cultra,  partners,  trading  as  the  Clay 
County  Produce  Company  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

On  March  21,  1914,  a  firm  of  commission  merchants  at  San 
Francisco  sent  to  complainants  at  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  a  telegraph 
message  reading :  "Haven't  sold  car  which  you  shipped,"  which 
was  made  by  defendant  to  read  incorrectly:  "Have  sold  car 
which  you  shipped."  Through  this  error  a  loss  was  sustained 
of  $1,790.83,  and  suit  for  damages  was  brought  in  the  courts, 
which  suit  was  held  in  abeyance  pending  a  ruling  by  the  com- 
mission  as  to  the  law. 

The  commission  holds  that  the  Congress,  by  the  language  used 
in  the  amendatory  act  of  1910,  has  manifested  a  definite  inten- 
tion lo  place  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  this  com- 
mission the  rates  and  practices  of  interstate  telegraph  companies, 
as  well  as  the  rules,  regulations,  conditions  and  restrictions  af- 
fecting their  interstate  rates ;  that  the  rate  voluntarily  used  by 
the  senders  of  the  message  in  question  was  an  unrepeated  rate 
to  which  was  lawfully  attached,  as  a  fundamental  feature  of  it, 
the  restricted  liability  insisted  upon  here  by  the  defendant; 
that  Congress  has  expressly  authorized  such  rates  with  a  re- 
stricted liability  attached ;  that  such  rates  are  not  therefore  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  but  on  the  contrary  are  binding  upon 
all  until  lawfully  changed;  and  that  neither  the  interstate  rates 
of  the  defendant  nor  the  rules,  practices,  conditions  and  restric- 
tions affecting  those  rates  have  been  shown  in  this  proceeding 
to  be  unreasonable  or  otherwise  unlawful. 

Complaint  dismissed.      (44   I.   C.   C,  670.) 

The  Wisconsin  Rate  Cases 

Opinion    by   Commissioner   Meyer: 

In  these  cases  the  complainants  attack  class  rates,  and  in  some 
instances  commodity  rates,  between  certain  Wisconsin  cities  and 
points  in  official  classification  territory  east  of  the  Indiana- 
Illinois  state  line.  Following  the  submission  of  the  cases  the 
carriers  canceled  their  joint  class  rates  from  central  freight  as- 
sociation territory  to  that  part  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to 
which  those  rates  exceeded  the  lowest  combinations,  and  made 
certain  other  changes  responsive  to  the  matters  complained  of. 
The  commission  holds  that  the  class  rates  to  and  from  certain 
cities  in  southern  Wisconsin  are  unreasonable  and  prejudicial, 
and  reasonable  maximum  class  rates  are  prescribed  for  the 
future.    Complaints  filed  by  other  Wisconsin  cities  are  dismissed. 

The  commission,  in  more  detail,  finds  that  the  evidence  does 
not  justify  it  in  requiring  the  extension  of  the  New  York-Chicago 
scale  or  the  central  freight  association  scale  to  the  complaining 
cities  upon  a  percentage  relationship  based  upon  distance. 

The  circumstances  and  conditions  which  have  been  most 
strongly  operative  in  requiring  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
level  of  rates  to  the  lower  and  upper  Mississippi  river  crossings, 
and  to  points  in  northern  Illinois,  do  not  apply  to  transportation 
to  the  Wisconsin  cities  involved  in  this  case,  and  therefore  have 
not  exerted  the  same  influence  upon  the  rates  to  and  from  those 
cities.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  the  same  rates  per  mile  should 
be  applied  to  those  cities  as  to  points  in  prorating  territory.  The 
differences  in  competitive  conditions  and  other  circumstances 
shown  of  record,  however,  do  not  justify  the  present  large  dif- 
ferences between  the  class  rates  applicable  to  and  from  points  in 
northern  Illinois  and  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  Iowa,  on  the 
one  hand:  and  those  applicable  to  and  from  cities  in  southern 
Wisconsin,  on  the  other.  The  class  rates  between  New  England, 
trunk  line,  and  central  freight  association  territories,  and  the 
southern  Wisconsin  cities  and  La  Crosse  are  unreasonable  and 
unduly  prejudicial.  Joint  through  class  rates  on  the  basis  out- 
lined below  and  governed  by  official  classification  should  be 
substituted  in  their  stead.  Class  rates  between  New  York  and 
those  cities  shall  not  exceed  the  following  percentages  of  the 
New  York-Chicago  rates :  To  La  Crosse,  145  per  cent ;  to 
Madison  and  Stoughton,  125  per  cent,  and  to  Beloit,  Janesville 
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and  VVatertown,  118  per  cent.  At  these  percentages  of  the  present 
New  York-Chicago  rates  the  iirst-class  rates  from  New  York 
in  cents  per  100  pounds  will  be  114.3  to  La  Crosse,  98.5  to 
Madison  and  Sluugliton,  and  93  to  Bcloit,  Janesville  and  Water- 
town.  Class  rates  between  other  points  in  trunk  line  territory 
and  points  in  New  England  territory,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  above-named  Wisconsin  cities,  on  the  other,  shall  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  rates  here  fixed  between  New  York  and 
those  cities  as  the  class  rates  between  the  same  points  have  here- 
tofore borne  to  the  rates  between  New  York  and  the  Wisconsin 
cities  above  named.  Defendants  will  be  expected,  on  or  before 
June  30,  1917,  to  adjust  class  rates  between  points  in  central 
freight  association  territory  and  the  above-named  Wisconsin 
cities  with  proper  relation  to  the  rates  here  found  reasonable 
between  points  in  trunk  line  territory  and  those  cities,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  give  complainants  reasonable  rates,  free 
from  undue  prejudice  or  disadvantage.  Defendants  will  also 
be  expected  to  maintain  to  and  from  intermediate  points  rates 
reasonably  related  to  the  rates  herein  prescribed  to  and  from 
the  points  above  named.  The  conclusions  herein  are  independent 
of  other  proceedings  now  pending,  said  to  be  based  upon  alleged 
emergencies,  and  which  must  be  determined  upon  other  consid- 
erations than  the  instant  record  presents. 

These  findings  are  not  to  be  understood  as  condemning  the 
making  of  class  rates  to  Wisconsin  points  on  the  lowest  com- 
bination, except  as  rates  so  made  to  southern  Wisconsin  cities 
have  resulted  in  charges  disproportionately  high  when  compared 
with  class  rates  to  territory  immediately  adjacent  in  Illinois  and 
on  the  Mississippi  river  in  Iowa.  The  evidence  before  us  does 
not  indicate  that  any  of  the  complaining  cities  or  towns  other 
than  those  above  named  are  prejudiced  by  reason  of  the  lower 
class  rates  applicable  to  points  in  prorating  territory,  or  that 
the  class  rates  under  attack  to  and  from  those  cities  and  towns 
are  unreasonable  per  se.  Commodity  rates  under  attack  have 
not  been  shown  to  be  unreasonable  or  unduly  prejudicial. 

The  defendants  did  not  attempt  to  justify  the  departures 
from  the  fourth  section  covered  by  the  applications  set  for 
hearing  with  these  cases,  and  those  applications  will  therefore 
be  denied.  Defendants  have  asserted  their  willingness  to  adjust 
all  through  rates  to  and  from  Wisconsin  points  herein  involved 
so  as  not  to  exceed  the  aggregates  of  intermediates  and  to  ob- 
serve the  twin  cities  rates  as  maxima.  They  will  be  expected 
to  make  such  revision  in  instances  not  covered  as  well  as  in 
instances  covered  bv  fourth  section  applications  set  down 
herewith.     (44  I.  C.  C.,  602.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS 

The  State  Corporation  Commission  of  Virginia  has  sum- 
moned the  receiver  of  the  Tidewater  &  Western  to  a^ppear  before 
the  commission  on  June  14  to  answer  the  complaints  of  manu- 
facturers along  the  line  of  the  road  that  the  freight  rates  of 
the  company  are  absolutely  destroying  their  business.  It  is 
claimed  also  that  farmers  are  suffering  for  food  because  they 
cannot  sell  their  own  products,  nor  can  they  bring  in,  at  reason- 
able rates,  what  they  would  buy  from  outside.  The  railroad 
company  had  petitioned  the  commission  for  authority  to  wind  up 
its  afifairs,  because  of  the  small  amount  of  traffic  offering  and  the 
probability  of  further  heavy  losses.  This  road— formerly  it  was 
the  Farmville  &  Powhatan — crosses  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  at 
Chester,  Va.,  13  miles  south  of  Richmond,  and  extends  from 
Bermuda,  Va.,  westward  89  miles  to  Farmville. 

COURT    NEWS 

Crossing  Accident — Pennsylvania  Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Rule 

A  person  was  driving  in  a  closed  market  wagon  with  curtains, 
sliding  door  and  a  glass  front  on  a  turnpike  which  paralleled 
a  railroad  before  crossing  it.  A  train  running  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  he  was  going  struck  him  as  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  cross,  killing  him.  The  view  was  unobstructed  at  the 
crossing  for  over  800  feet.  In  an  action  for  his  death  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  presumption  that 
he  stopped,  looked  and  listened  before  attempting  to  cross  was 
rebutted  by  the  circumstances,  although  there  was  no  direct  evi- 
dence on  this  point;  and  the  trial  court  properly  directed  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant.— Miller  v.  Pennsylvania  (Pa.),  1(X) 
Atl.,   654.     Decided   January   8,    1917. 


Train  of  Defective  Cars  Subject  to  All  Safety  Appliance  Laws 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  circuit,  in 
a  decision  by  Judge  Loyal  E.  Knappen,  handed  down  May  8,  has 
sustained  the  government  in  all  of  its  contentions  in  the  case 
against  the  Pennsylvania  Company  concerning  the  hauling  of  a 
train  of  33  cars,  in  bad  order,  from  Mosier,  Ohio,  to  Erie,  Pa., 
on  July  25,  1913. 

The  decision  afifirms  that  of  the  District  Court  for  the  northern 
district  of  Ohio.  The  summary  of  the  decision  contains  the  fol- 
lowing six  points : 

1.  The  hauling  of  a  "hospital"  train  of  33  cars,  the  majority 
of  which  cars  required  heavy  repairs  and  all  of  which  were  de- 
fective as  to  safety  appliances,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles 
from  a  yard  which  was  a  repair  point,  over  an  interstate  railroad, 
past  other  repair  points,  with  the  menace  not  only  to  the  em- 
ployees upon  this  train  but  also  to  other  traffic  upon  the  road, 
was  not  justified  by  the  conjecturally  possible  saving  of  a  few 
days'  time  in  effecting  the  repairs. 

2.  The  fact  that  cars  hauled  in  a  "hospital"  train  are  empty 
bad-order  cars  not  equipped  with  couplers  operating  automatically 
and  each  car  fastened  to  the  other  by  means  of  chains,  shows 
prima  facie  a  violation  of  law.  The  burden  is  thus  cast  upon  the 
defendant  to  show  affirmatively  that  such  hauling  is  within  the 
proviso  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1910. 

3.  The  hauling  of  such  a  hospital  train  was  unlawful  unless  a 
reasonable  mind  could  reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
cars  had  to  be  moved  for  the  purpose  of  repair;  that  the  place 
to  which  they  were  hauled  was  the  nearest  available  point  (not 
the  most  available)  where  the  repairs  could  be  made;  and  that 
the  repairs  could  not  be  made  except  at  the  place  to  which  they 
were  hauled. 

4.  The  train-brake  provision  of  the  act  applies  to  the  move- 
ment of  such  a  "hospital"  train.  It  applies  to  "all  trains"  and 
all  cars  "used  on  any  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 

5.  The  train-brake  provision,  like  the  Safety  Appliance  Acts 
generally,  is  absolute  and  mandatory. 

6.  Arguments  of  convenience  cannot  prevail  against  an  abso- 
lute and  mandatory  provision  designed  for  the  protection  not 
only  of  the  employees  on  the  given  train  but  of  employees  and 
travelers  on  other  trains. 

The  train  consisted  of  25  cars  all  chained  together,  the  draw- 
bars being  out  of  order;  and  no  air  brakes  were  connected.  It 
was  run  at  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  There  were  several  repair 
yards  in  the  vicinity  of  Mosier,  but  the  plea  of  the  railroad  was 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  cars  to  Erie  because  of  the  con- 
gested condition  of  these  yards.  The  court,  however,  seems  to 
hold  that  not  sufficient  effort  was  made  to  repair  the  cars  without 
moving  them  such  long  distances ;  that  there  was  also  congestion 
at  Erie ;  and  that  more  men  might  have  been  employed  to  reduce 
the  congestion. 

The  suit  was  tried  without  a  jury,  an  agreed  statement  of 
facts  being  presented  to  the  court. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 


i 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  Monday,  sus- 
tained the  action  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  in  refusing  to  obey  the 
order  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Mississippi  requiring  the 
restoration  of  six  passenger  trains  which  the  railroad  company 
had  discontinued.  The  court  holds,  with  the  railroad  company, 
that  the  trains  were  interstate  and,  therefore,  that  the  state 
commission  had  no  authority  to  require  their  continuance. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  Monday,  sus- 
tained the  government  in  its  suit  against  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  to  enforce  penalties  for  violation  of  the  hours  of 
service  law,  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  freight  train. 
The  decision  holds,  in  substance,  that  an  unavoidable  accident 
cannot  excuse  a  railroad  for  keeping  trainmen  on  duty  beyond 
the  statutory  period  where  it  is  possible  to  relieve  them  before 
they  reach  the  end  of  their  run. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  Monday,  an-! 
nulled  as  unconstitutional  the  law  of  Georgia  requiring  that  or 
the  approach  of  a  train  to  a  public  crossing  the  whistle  shal 
be  blown  and  the  speed  of  the  train  slackened.  The  case  wa: 
against  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  which  had  appealed  from  a  stat' 
decision  sustaining  the  law  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  poweij 
The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  law  is  a  burden  on  interstatj 
commerce. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Illinois  Traction  System  will  build  6  electric  locomo- 
tives in  its  Decatur,  111.,  shops. 

H.  E.  OviNG,  Jr.  (Java)  has  ordered  one  four-wheel  locomo- 
tive from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Central  El  Lugareno  (Cuba)  has  ordered  2  Mogul  type 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Central  San  Ramon  (Cuba)  has  ordered  one  Mogul 
type  locomotive  from  the   Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Cuban-American  Sugar  Company  has  ordered  one  Mo- 
gul type  locomotive  from  the   Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Southern  Railway,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  May  18  as  being  in  the  market  for  25  Santa  Fe  type  locomo- 
tives, has  ordered  these  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company. 

FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  issued  formal  inquiries  for  500 
gondola  cars.  • 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  will  build  2,000  steel  center  sill  box 
cars  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Marianna  Coal  Company  has  ordered  1,000  coal  cars 
from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 

The  Rittenhouse  &  Embree  Lumber  Company  is  contemplat- 
ing the  construction  of  50  flat  cars. 

The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Company  has  ordered  10  fiat  cars  from 
the  Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  United  States  Navy  Department  has  ordered  2  flat 
cars  from  the  Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  May  25  as  inquiring  for  2,000  freight  cars,  will  build 
1,000  X  25  all  steel  box  cars  in  its  Altoona  shops. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  which  recently  ordered 
IfiOO  gondola  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
as  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  18,  has  increased 
this  order  to  1,500  cars. 

The  Russian  Government  was  incorrectly  reported  in  last 
week's  issue  as  having  divided  an  order  for  10,0(X)  four-wheel 
cars  of  1,200-pood  capacity  equally  between  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  and  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company.  The 
order  should  have  been  reported  as  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  6,500,  and  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  3,500. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  is  actively  negotiating  with  the  car  builders  for 
the  construction  of  a  total  of  100,000  freight  cars.  S.  M.  Vau- 
clain  is  chairman  of  the  car  committee  which  is  investigating  for 
the  council  to  ascertain  how  many  cars  the  various  plants  can  turn 
out,  but  the  actual  authorizing  of  construction  will  be  in  the 
bands  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  or  of  Daniel  Wil- 
lard,  its  chairman. 


IRON   AND    STEEL 

The  Pullman  Company  has  ordered  563  tons  of  steel  from 
the  Buffalo  Steel  Works  for  repair  shops  at  Buffalo. 

The  Imperial  Munitions  Board  of  Canada  has  authorized 
the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Dominion  Steel  Cor- 
poration to  roll  50.000  tons  of  standard  section  rails  for  Cana- 
dian railroads  that  helped  the  Dominion  Government  in  time  of 
need  by  sacrificing  rails  in  service  for  export  to  the  war  zone. 
These  roads  were  unable  to  secure  new  rails  from  American 
mills.  The  Canadian  rails  will  be  distributed  among  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  the  Government  Railways,  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
the   Temiskaming  &   Northern   Ontario. 


James  H.  Slawson,  sales  agent  of  the  National  Malleable 
Castings  Company  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

W.  L.  Garland,  sales  representative  of  the  Safety  Car  Heat- 
ing &  Lighting  Company  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  also  been 
appointed  representative  of  the  Vapor  Car  Heating  Company, 
Inc.,  effective  June  1. 

The  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company  has  moved  its  Pitts- 
burgh offices  to  new  and  larger  showrooms,  and  sales  offices 
were  opened  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Westinghouse  Building, 
corner  of  Ninth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Walter  H.  Bentley,  vice  president  of  Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Locomotive  Specialty 
Company,  Railway  Exchange  building,  Chicago,  general  dis- 
tributors of  the  Ripken  Main  Rod  Arm  and  other  railway  spe- 
cialties. 

A.  Fletcher  Marsh,  secretary  of  the  Marsh  &  Truman  Lumber 
Company,  Chicago,  whose  appointment  as  captain  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Officers  Reserve  Corps,  Central  Department.  United 
States  Army,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
April  27,  is  now  serving  as  assistant  to  the  camp  quartermaster 
at  Ft.  Sheridan,  111. 

The  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  and 
allied  companies  have  secured  the  services  of  Charles  H.  Trapp, 
who  is  to  act  as  confidential  secretary  to  Mr.  Zelnicker,  the 
president.  Mr.  Trapp  was  formerly  associated  with  James  Stew- 
art &  Co.  in  St.  Louis,  Denver  and  Idaho,  and  lately  with 
Mr.    Terrell     Croft,    consulting    electrical    engineer,    St.    Louis. 

The  Sangamo  Electric  Company,  Springfield,  111.,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  San  Francisco  office  at  37  Stevenson  street,  in 
charge  of  L.  A.  Nott,  district  manager.  This  office  will  repre- 
sent the  Sangamo  company  in  northern  California  and  that  part 
of  southern  California  not  handled  by  the  Sangamo  company's 
Los  Angeles  office.  Mr.  Nott  was  for  many  years  with  the 
Standard  Underground  Cable  Company,  and  more  recently  with 
the  K.  P.  F.  Electrical  Company,  which  association  he  will  con- 
tinue. ,, 

The  American  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York,  announces 
the  appointment  of  F.  H.  Tackaberry  as  traveling  representative 
with  the  title  of  general  agent.  Mr.  Tackaberry  has  recently 
been  associated  with  the  Ordnance  Engineering  Corporation  of 
New  York,  and  has  occupied  important  executive  positions  in 
such  organizations  as  the  Industrial  Underwriter,  Inc.,  the  Locke 
Steel  Belt  Company,  etc.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  dis- 
turbances in  Mexico  he  was  the  representative  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company,  in  Mexico  City  and  later  the  assistant 
general  manager  of  sales  for  that  company.  Mr.  Tackaberry's 
first  trip  will  be  to  South  America,  Brazil  being  his  immediate 
objective  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  his  first  base  of  operations. 
For  over  a  year  the  American  Steel  Export  Company  has  been 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  to  upbuilding  its  corps  of  repre- 
sentatives. Thirty  have  now  been  established  on  a  firm  basis  at 
the  strategic  trade  centers  of  the  world  and  others  are  being 
constantly  added  as  new  territories  are  taken  up  for  develop- 
ment. While  the  agents  report  in  person  at  the  home  office  for 
consultation  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
have  someone  from  the  New  York  office  devote  his  entire  time 
to  traveling  from  point  to  point  between  the  agents  to  stimulate, 
organize  and  unify  their  efforts  so  that  the  utmost  results  may 
be  obtained. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Pole  Jacks. — Templeton,  Kenly  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  has  is- 
sued a  folder  describing  the  Simplex  pole  jack,  a  jack  of  the 
track  jack  type,  equipped  with  a  special  base  to  facilitate  the 
pulling  of  poles.  Various  testimonials  from  users  of  this  device 
are  included. 
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Amargossa  Valley. — This  company,  which  was  recently  in- 
corporated in  California  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  pro- 
poses to  build  a  railroad  16.21  miles  long  through  "Salt  Basin" 
in  San  Bernardino  county,  from  a  point  on  the  Tonopah  & 
Tidewater  Railroad  69  miles  north  of  Ludlow  to  the  plant  of 
the  .^.vawatz  Salt  &  Gypsum  Company,  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  Avawatz  mountains.  T.  C.  Job,  1100  Garland  building,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  is  one  of  the  incorporators. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  is  building  a 
line  from  Sumpter,  Okla.,  to  a  point  about  10  miles  northeast. 
A  branch  line  from  Portervillc,  Cal,  to  Ducor,  a  distance  of  about 
10  miles,  is  also  under  construction,  and  will  connect  with  the 
Ducor-Pond  line,  a  small  subsidiary  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  J.  Toner 
Barr,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  work  on  a  five-mile  branch  from 
Flemington,  W.  Va.,  to  mines  on  Simpson's  Creek.  The  work 
involves  handling  about  30,000  cu.  yd.  to  the  mile.  The  maxi- 
mum grade  will  be  1  per  cent  and  the  maximum  curvature  12 
degrees. 

Barton  County  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  grading  on  a  line  from  Holyrood,  Kan.,  to 
Galatia,  to  John  Scott  &  Sons,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  line  runs 
through  a  fairly  level  country  and  there  are  no  special  engineer- 
ing difficulties  to  be  overcome.     Work  will  begin  at  once. 

Clear  Lake  Railroad. — This  company  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad  from  Hopland,  Cal.,  to  Lake- 
port,  about  24  miles.  The  underwriting  of  the  bonds  has  been 
practically  completed,  and  actual  construction  work  on  the 
project  will  begin  soon.  Guy  L.  Hardison,  engineer-contractor, 
Rialto  building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  the  contract  for  the 
work. 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — This  company  has  applied  for  a 
franchise  to  construct  tracks  through  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  to  the  new  Union  Terminal  Company's  site,  which,  if 
granted,  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $3,500,000  for  new 
trackage  and  other  facilities. 

Prescott  &  Phoenix  Short  Line,  incorporated  in  Arizona,  to 
build  a  line,  it  is  said,  from  Glendale,  Ariz.,  north  to  Prescott, 
about  100  miles.  The  general  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
Prescott.  The  project  is  being  financed  by  large  mining  interest 
seeking  a  transportation  outlet  for  ore.  It  is  understood  that 
the  surveys  are  well  under  waj',  and  that  construction  work  will 
be  started  in  the  near  future. 

Southwest  Missouri. — This  company  proposes  to  extend  its 
line  from  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.,  to  Pilcher,  Okla.,  7  miles.  A.  H. 
Rogers,  Webb  City,  president. 

Texas  Electric  &  Power  Company. — This  company  has  been 
organized  to  construct  an  interurban  Hne  from  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  through  Hariett,  Miles,  Rowenna,  Ballinger,  Hatchell 
and  Winters,  a  distance  of  about  54  miles.  A  transmission  line 
to  convey  power  to  these  cities  has  already  been  completed 
and  the  grading  and  tracklaying  on  the  main  line  will  be  started 
at  once.  Charles  W.  Hobbs,  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  is  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  Eye  and  Contrasts  in  Brightness. — Lecturing  upon  the 
"Effect  on  the  Eye  of  Varying  Degrees  of  Brightness  and  Con- 
trast" before  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  on  February 
20,  Di-.  James  Kerr,  of  the  public  health  department  of  the 
London  County  Council,  referred  to  some  effects  which  may  be 
surprising.  Having  to  examine  long  lists  of  figures  in  black 
type,  he  tried  to  facilitate  his  task  by  drawing  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  in  red  ink,  but  the  different  focusing  of  the  black 
and  red  strained  his  eye  and  gave  him  a  headache,  which  did  not 
trouble  him  when  all  the  figures  and  lines  were  either  black  or 
red.  Dr.  Kerr  questions  whether  a  target  is  more  distinct  when 
a  brilliantly  illuminated  white  disk  appears  on  a  dead  black  back- 
ground than  when  the  surroundings  were  diffusely  illuminated. — 
Fngineering,  London. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern. — A  $20,000,000  mortgage  to 
the  Girard  Trust  Company  and  William  N.  Ely,  of  Philadel- 
phia, trustees,  has  been  filed  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  to  secure 
a  new  bond  issue.  The  mortgage  covers  all  of  the  property 
of  the  company  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

Hocking  Valley. — See  comments  on  the  annual  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1916  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Kansas  City  Northwestern. — This  road,  formerly  a  part  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  extending  from  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  to  Virginia,  Neb.,  and  from  Menager  Junction  to  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  has  been  reorganized,  and  will  be  taken  out  of 
receivership  in  the  near  future.  The  directors  elected  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  on 
May  14  are  as  follows :  E.  H.  Boisot,  Silas  H.  Strawn,  J.  B. 
Forgan,  Jr.,  all  of  Chicago ;  R.  F.  Malone,  E.  H.  Campbell, 
O.  S.  Lamb,  all  of  Kansas  City,  Kan. ;  and  L.  S.  Cass,  of 
Waterloo,  la.  An  executive  committee,  consisting  of  E.  K. 
Boisot,  Silas  H.  Strawn  and  L.  S.  Cass,  was  elected.  L.  S. 
Cass  was  chosen  president,  and  R.  F.  Malone,  assistant  secre- 
tary.    The  reorganized  company  is  a  Kansas  corporation. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — See  Wichita  Falls  &  North- 
western. 

Missouri  Pacific— The  following  have  been  elected  directors : 
B.  F.  Bush,  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  Harry  Bronner,  Carl  R.  Gray, 
Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  Charles  I.  Ingersoll,  William  H.  Lee, 
John  H.  McClement,  Edgar  L.  Marston,  John  Milliken,  Finley 
J.  Shepard,  E.  C.  Simmons,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  C.  Minot 
Weld,  Elbert  H.  Wiggins,  R.  Lancaster  Williams  and  William 
H.  Williams. 

New  York  Central. — The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
New  Jersey  has  authorized  this  company  to  issue  4  per  cent  con- 
solidation mortgage  gold  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $70,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring  an  equal  amount  of  Lake  Shore  collateral 
gold  bonds  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.  The 
board  also  granted  the  New  York  Central's  application  for 
the  issuance  of  4J^  per  cent  refunding  and  improvement  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing 
its  treasury  for  capitalizable  expenditures  to  the  total  amount 
of  $7,778,503.23  made  from  January  1,  1915,  to  January  31, 
1917,  and  not  heretofore  capitalized.  The  remainder  is  to  pay 
for  additions  and  betterments  to  the  company's  property  now 
in  progress.  In  the  $10,000,000  issue  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
bonds  may  be  sold  for  not  less  than  93^  per  cent  of  their  face 
value  and  accrued  interest. 

Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern. — Frank  S.  Smith,  receiver, 
has  applied  to  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  for 
authority  to  issue  $525,000  receiver's  certificates. 

St.  Louis  &  Hannibal. — Judge  David  P.  Dyer,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  St.  Louis,  has  appointed  W.  L.  Morsey, 
of  Warrenton,  Mo.,  to  sell  this  road  at  public  auction.  The 
order  followed  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  on  the  railroad, 
which  was  asked  by  C.  Ledyard  Blair,  Charles  W.  Cox  and 
other  bondholders  of  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal  Railway  bonds,  who 
based  Federal  action  taken  last  March  on  the  railroad's  failure 
to  pay  interest  on  bonds  aggregating  $380,000.  The  unpaid  in- 
terest on  bonds  from  January  1,  1890,  compounded  amounts 
to  more  than  $1,500,000. 

Western  Maryland. — See  comments  on  the  annual  report  for 
the  calendar  year  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern.— C.  E.  Schaff  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  this  company,  which  is  a  subsidiary  oil 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  Mr.  Schaff  is  also  receiver  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  The  receivership  suit  was 
instituted  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  subsidiary  woulc 
be  unable  to  pay  its  floating  debt  and  meet  the  interest  due 
July  1.  The  line  runs  from  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  to  Forgan,| 
Okia.,  a  distance  of  328  miles. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 


THE  HOCKING  VALLEY  RAILWAY  COMPANY— EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Columbus,  Ohio.  May  17.  1917. 
To  the   Stockholrlers: 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  December  31,  1916,  is  herewith  submitted.  There  are  also  sub- 
mitted herein  certain  tables  relating  to  the  operation  for  the  period  of  six 
months   ended   December   31,    1916. 

The  average  mileage  operated  during  the  year  was  350.2  miles,  a  decrease 
over  the  previous  year  of  .9  miles.  The  mileage  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  349.6  miles.     See  schedule  on  page  8. 

RESULTS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 
Operating   Revenue?   were    $8,200,419.92 

(Increase   $1,758,975.00  or  27.31%.) 
Operating   Expenses    were    5,597,889.01 

(Increase  $1,525,026.38  or  37.44%.)  ■ 

Net  Operating  Revenue   was    $2,602,530.91 

(Increase  $233,948.62  or  9.88%.) 
Taxes   were 590,470.10 

(Increase   $180,347.95   or   43.97%.)  

Operating  Income,   Taxes  deducted,   was $2,012,060.81 

(Increase  $53,600.67  or  2.74%.) 
Miscellaneous  Income  was    1,146,804.24 

(Increase  $970,694.22  or   551.19%.)  

$3,158,865.05 
Rentals   and    Other    Pavments    were 570,450.13 

(Increase  $538,686.01.')  ,  

Income  for  the  year  available  for  interest  was $2,588,414.92 

(Increase   $485,608.88   or   23.09%.) 
Interest    (53.92%    of   amount   available)    amounted   to 1.212.288.14 

(Decrease    $138,143.54    or    10.23%.)  

Net  Income  for  the  year  amounted  to $1,376,126.78 

(Increase  $623,752.42   or   82.90%.) 
Dividends  paid  during  the  year: 

Two  dividends  of  2%  each,  aggregating 439.980.00 


Remainder    $    936.146.78 

RETURN    ON    PROPERTY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  return  to  your  Company,  from 
transportation  operations  only,  upon  its  investment  in  road  and  equipment 
at  the  termination  of  each  vear  of  the  five  year  period  ended  December 
31,   1916: 

Year  ended  Property  Total  Operating 

December  31:  Invest.ment.  Income. 

(including  hire  of 

equipment  and 

other   items). 


Per  Cent,  of 
Return. 


1916 

$45,198,144.03 

$3,052,123.37 

6.75 

1915 

44,802,665.64 

2,041,149.36 

4.56 

1914 

45,475.978.73 

1,673,012.19 

3.68 

1913 

42.525,047.49 

2,547.540.52 

5.99 

1912 

41,438,491.33 

2,919,271.22 

7.04 

5.57 


Average  $43,888,065.44  $2,446,619.33 

FINANCIAL. 

The  changes  in  funded  debt  shown  by  balance  sheet  of  December  31, 
1916,  as  compared  with  December  31,  1915,  consisted  in  the  retirement 
of  $3,000  par  amount  of  The  Hocking  Valley  Railway  Company  First  Con- 
solidated Mortgage  4  5^%  Bonds  through  the  sinking  fund,  in  the  annual 
payments  of  $606,000  on  equipment  trusts,  and  in  the  addition  of  $220,000 
face  amount  of  equipment  obligations  in  respect  of  two  hundred  50-ton 
coal    cars    acquired. 

An  analysis  of  the  property  accounts  will  be  found  on  pages  12  and 
13,  by  referei-ce  to  which  it  will  be  seen  that  additions  and  betterments 
were  made  during  the  year  to  the  net  amount  of  $400,499.89,  of  which 
$352,965.96  was  added  to  cost  of  road,  and  $47,533.93  was  added  to  cost 
of  equipment. 

During  the  past  eight  years  your  Company's  net  addition  to  property 
accounts   has  been  as  follows: 

Equipment    $3,732,544.66 

Additions   and   Betterments    3,198,645.76 


$6,931,190.42 
GENER.AL  REMARKS. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  a  general  session  held  Novem- 
ber 24,  1916.  ordered  all  common  carriers,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  to  file  with  the  Commission,  on  or  before 
the  thirty-first  day  of  March  in  each  year,  reports  covering  the  period 
of  twelve  months  ending  with  the  preceding  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
thereby  changing  the  fiscal  year  period  from  June  30th.  In  conformity 
with  this  order  your  Board  at  its  meeting  held  December  21,  1916,  author- 
ized the  preparation  for  distribution  to  the  stockholders  of  the  annual  report 
of  your  Company  for  the  fiscal  ye.'ir  from  January  1st  to  December  31st 
of  each  year,  (instead  of  as  heretofore  from  July  1st  to  June  30th),  begin- 
ning with  the  year  January  1st.   1916,  to  December  31st. 

The  equipment  in  service  December   31,    1916,  consisted  of: 

Locomotives    owned    125     Decrease       22 

Locomotives  leased   under   equipment   trusts 8     No  change 


Total   locomotives    133 

Passenger  train  cars  owned 73 

Freight  train  and  miscellaneous  cars  owned 9,705 

Freight  train  cars  leased  under  equipment  trusts 5,540 

Freight  train  cars  under  special  trust 47 


Decrease  22 
Decrease  9 
Decrease  62 
Increase  19S 
No  change 

Total   freight  train   and   miscellaneous   cars 15,292     Increase     133 

The    changes     during    the    year     in    accrued     depreciation    of    equipment 

account  were  as   follows: 

Balance  to   credit  of  account   December   31,    1915 $1,331,899.00 

Amount  credited  during  year  ended 
December  31,  1916,  by  charges  to  op- 
erating  expenses    $255,587.14 

Amount     credited     by     adjustment     of 

charges  in   1908   and   1909 6,994.78 


Charges  to  account  for: 
-\ccrued   depreciation   on    equipment    re- 
tired during  vear — 

22  locomotives     $40,226.59 

74  freipht  and    work   cars 6,985.68 

2  passenger    cars    1,952.55 

Accrued    depreciation    on    cars    changed 

in  class  during  year 1,518.10 


$262,581.92 


50,682.92 


211,899.00 


Five  additional  100-car  tracks  were  installed,  and  a  IS-stall  en(?inehouse 
with  other  shop  facilities,  including  shop  tracks,  in  Parsons  Yard  at  South 
Columbus  is  well  under  wav,  in  order  to  provide  necessary  facilities  for 
new  business  to  be  received  from  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  -Vorthern  Rail- 
way   upon    Its    completion.      The    capacity    of    the    Toledo    Dock    Yard    has 

j"  '"Creased  by  the  construction  of  twelve  additional  storage  tracks 
and  the  Pomeroy  Yard  by  five  additional  storage  tracks.  The  light  double 
track  girder  bridge  over  the  Hocking  River  at  Lancaster  Camp  Ground 
was   replaced  by  a   modern   heavy  bridge. 

,^]',^.''^^'^""^  <^oal  and  coke  tonnage  was  9,290,499  tons,  an  increase 
ot  35./%;  other  revenue  freight  tonnage  was  3,768,841  tons,  an  increase 
of  25.6%.  Total  revenue  tonnage  was  13,059,340  tons,  an  increase  of 
Z2.b%.  Freight  revenue  was  $6,681,262.18,  an  increase  of  29.7%.  Freight 
train  mileage  was  1,365,574  miles,  an  increase  of  17.5%.  Revenue  ton 
miles  were  1,644.153,717,  an  increase  of  31.1%.  Ton  mile  revenue  was 
4.06  mills,  a  decrease  of  1.27o.  Revenue  per  freight  train  mile  was 
$4,893,  an  increase  of  10.5%.  Revenue  tonnage  per  train  mile  was  1,204 
tons,  an  increase  of  11.6%;  including  Company's  freight,  the  tonnage  per 
tram  mile  was  1,237  tons,  an  increase  of  11.3%.  Tonnage  per  locomotive, 
including  Company's  freight,  was  1,045  tons,  an  increase  of  10.1%. 
Revenue  tonnage  per  loaded  car  was  40.1  tons,  an  increase  of  5.8%.  Tons 
of  revenue  .freight  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road  were  4,694,899.  an 
increase   of   31.4%. 

There  were  1,763,811  pasesengers  carried,  an  increase  of  2.1%.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  was  47,226,930,  an  increase  of  10%. 
Passenger  revenue  was  $917,934.75,  an  increase  of  11.9%.  Revenue  per 
pf-ssenger  per  mile  w^as  1.900  cents,  an  increase  of  1.6%.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road  was  134,857,  an  increase  of 
10.2%.  Passenger  train  mileage  was  706,068,  an  increase  of  .2%.  Pas- 
senger revenue  per  train  mile  was  $1,271,  an  increase  of  11.5%;  includinR 
mail  and  express  it  was  $1,463,  an  increase  of  12.4%.  Passenger  service 
train  revenue  per  train  mile  was  $.1,531.  an  increase  of  12.4%. 

There  were  2,502  tons  of  new  100-lb.  rails,  equal  to  15.92  track  miles, 
and  1,938  tons  of  new  90-lb.  rails,  equal  to  13.70  track  miles,  used  in  the 
renewal    of   existing   main    tracks. 

The  average  amount  expended  for  repairs  per  locomotive  was  $2,565.55; 
per   passenger   train   car   $704.83;    per   freight   train    car   $83.79. 

Appreciative  acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  of  efficient  services  durinR 
the   year  of  officers  and   employees. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
FRANK  TRUMBULL,                                              GEO.  W.  STEVENS, 
Chairmati. President. 

GENERAL  INCOME  ACCOUNT. 
For   Year    ended    December    31,    1916,    and    Comparison    with    Year    ended 

December   31,    1915. 
TABLE  2. 

Increase        Per 
Operating  Revenues:  1916.  1915.         or  Decrease.  Cent. 

Freight     Traffic     $6,681,262.18  $5,149,841.72  $1,531,420.46     29.7 

Passenger   Traffic    917,934.75         820,291.01  97,643.74     11.9 

Transportation    of    Mails 52,836.28  47,894.57  4,941.71      10.3 

Transportation    of    Express...         82,903.24  66,756.81  16,146.43     24.2 

Miscellaneous     465,483.47        356,660.81        108,822.66     30.S 

.$8,200,419.92  $6,441,444.92  $1,758,975.00     27.3 


Total  Operating  Revenues 
Operating  Expenses: 
Maintc>nnnce      of      Way      and 

Structures    $    787,949.38$    636.189.46 

Maintenance   of   Equipment...   2,156,129.36  1,163,317.14 

Traffic    101,989.06  103.550.74 

Transportation    2,364,019.67  1,993,734.61 

Miscellaneous  Operations    ....          1,483.00 

General    187,801.54  174,587.68 


151,759.92 
992,812.22 
—1.561.68 
370,285.06 
—1,483.00  100.0 
13,213.86       7.6 


23.9 

85.3 

1.5 

18.6 


Total  Operating  Expenses.  .$5,597,889.01   $4,072,862.63  $1,525,026.38  37.4 

68.3%                63.2%                   5.1%>  8.1 

Net   Operating   Revenue $2,602,530.91   $2,368,582.29  $    233,948.62  9.9 

Uncollectible      Railway      Rev- 
enues     $            622.44$         1,051.28$       — 428.84  40.8 

Railway    Tax    .Accruals 590,470.10        410,122.15         180,347.95  44.0 


$    591,092.54  $    411,173.43  $    179,919.11     43.8 


2.8 


Railway   Operating   Income. .  .$2,011,438.37  $1,957,408.86  $      54,029.51 

Add: 

Other   Income    (Balance) 576,976.55        145,397.18        431,579.37  296.8 


Total    $2,588,414.92  $2,102,806.04  $    485,608.88     23.1 

From  which.  Deduct: 

Interest  on  Debt $1,212,288.14  $1,350,431.68  —$138,143.54     10.2 

Net   Income    


.$1,376,126.78  $    752,374.36  $    623,752.42     82.9 


Amount  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  December  31,  1915 $7,444,531.38 

Amount  of  Net  Income  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916, 
transferred  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss 


From  which  deduct: 

Dividend  No.  36  of  2%  paid  Tune  30.  1916 $219,990.00 

Dividend  No.  37  of  2%.  paid  December  30,  1916.   219.990.00 


1,376,126.78 
$8,820,658.16 


Old  accounts  written  off.  and  sundry  adjustments. 


439.980.00 

$8,380,678.16 
659,990.11 

Balance  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  December  31.  1916 $7,720,688.05 

GENERAL   BALANCE    SHEET.    DECEMBER   31.    1916. 
ASSETS. 
TABLE  3. 
Propertx   Investment. 

Cost  of  Road $29,311,313.29 

Cost  of  Equipment.. 14,679,709.79 


Securities   of  Proprietary,   Affiliated   and   Con- 
trolled Companies — Pledged. 

Stocks    $       108,088.66 

Bonds    300,000.00 

Securities   of  Proprietary.   Affiliated    and   Con- 
trolled Co'iipanies — Unpledged. 

Bonds    $      150,000.00 

Miscellaneous    29.040.00 


Other  Investments. 

Miscellaneous       Investments  —  .Securities- 
Pledged    


Balance  to  credit  of  account  December  31.   1916 $1,543,798.00 


$43,991,023.08 
408,088.66 

179,040.00 

200,000.00 
$44,778,151.74 
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GENERAL   BALANCE    SHEET  iConiinucd) 
IVorking  Assets. 

Cash    $  1.048,966.09 

L():ms  and   Bills  Receivable 62,315.36 

Traflic   lialances   177,321.06 

Acents  aiul  Coiuluctors 195,091.51 

Miscellaneous   Accounts   Receivable 462,515.39 

Other  Working  Assets , 65,068.95 

Materials   and   Sui)plies 

Securities   in    Treasury — Unpledged. 

Stocks    $  501.00 

Bonds 1,192,450.00 

Deferred  Assets. 

Advances  to  Proprietary,  Affiliated  and  Con- 
trolled Companies    $         55,992.03 

Advances,    VVorkinR    Funds 1,161.15 

Insurance  paid  in  advance 4.783.86 

Cash  in   Sinking  Funds 650.74 

Special      Deposit      with      Trustee — Mortgage 

Fund   399,900.00 

Cash    and    Securities    in    Insurance    Reserve 

Fund    42.611.12 

Other  Deferred  Debit  Items 37,650.49 

Total    

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock    

Funded  Debt. 

First    Consolidated    Mortgage    414%    Bonds, 

1999    $16,022,000.00 

First  Mortgage  C.  &  H.  V.  R.  R.  4%  Bonds, 

1948    1,401,000.00 

First  Mortgage  Cols.  &  Tol.  R.  R.  4%  Bonds, 

1955    2,441,000.00 


Two  Year  5%  Gold  Notes,   1917. 
Equipment  Trust  Obligations 


4,000,000.00 


$23,864,000.00 
1.683,000.00 


$  2,011,278.36 
1,008.450.76 


1,192,951.00 


542,749.39 

4,755,429.51 

$49,533,581.25 

$11,000,000.00 


Working   Liabilities. 

Loans    and    Bills    Payable $  792,893.26 

Traffic    Balances    405,091.77 

Audited   Vouchers  and   Wages   Unpaid 9^6,006.15 

Miscellaneous  Accounts  Payable 75,960.99 

Matured      Interest,      Dividends     and      Rents 

I'npaid   377,598.50 

Other    Working   Liabilities 26.589.64 

Deferred  Liabilities. 

Unmatured    Interest.    Dividends    and    Rents 

Parable     $  121,545.49 

Taxes  Accrued   296,386.05 

Operating  Reserves   1,014.47 

Accrued   Depreciation — Equipment 1,543,798.00 

Other  Deferred  Credit  Items 152,839.23 

Approhriated  Surplus. 

Additions  to   Property  through   Income  since 

June   30,    1917    $      181,409.11 

Funded    Debt   Retired    through    Income    and 

Surplus     131,331.90 

Reserve   Invested  in   Sinking  Fund 817.52 

Reserve   Invested  in  Insurance  Fund 42,611.12 

Appropriated   surplus   against   contingent   lia- 
bility  for   freight   claims 120,000.00 

Profit  and  Loss — Balance 

Total    


25,547,000.00 
$36,547,000.00 


$  2.674,140.31 


2.115,583.24 
$4,789,723.55 


$  476, 169. 6S 
7,720,688.05 
8.196,857."70 

$49,533,581.25 


WESTERN  MARYLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY— EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


B.'iLTiMORE.  Md..   May   1,   1917. 
To  THE  Stockholders  of 

The  Western  Maryland  Railway  Company: 
The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  operations  of  your  Company,  em- 
bracing the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  is  herewith  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. In  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission this  report  is  rendered  as  of  December  31st  instead  of  June  30th 
tc  agree  with  the  report  to  the  Commission. 

The   results  of  the  operations   for  the  year  are  reflected  in   the   following 
condensed   comparative    statement: 

1916.  1915.  Increase. 

Miles   Operated    773  663.78  109.22 


Railway  Operating  Revenues.$11.967,981.95 
Railway   Operating   Expenses     7,516,221.78 


Net    Operatinsr    Revenue  $4,451,760.17 

Railway   Tax   Accruals $405,540.00 

L'ncollectible  Railway  Revenue  545.69 

Operating   Income    $4,045,674.48 

Miscellaneous  Operations   ...  855.52 

Total    Operating   Income  $4,046,530.00 

Other  Income   225,932.27 


$9,888,600.13 
6,653,357.57 

$3,235,242.56 

$321,000.00 

858.59 

$2,913,383.97 
Dr.         1.590.19 

$2,911,793.78 
291,499.37 


Gross   Income    $4,272,462.27 

Deductions  from  Gross  Income    2,953,402.35 


$2,079,381.82 
862,864.21 

$1,216,517.61 

$84,540.00 

Dec.  312.90 

$1,132,290.51 
2,445.71 

$1,134,736.22 
Dec.    65,567.10 

$3,203,293.15  $1,069,169.12 

3,310,800.43     Dec.  357,398.08 

Net  Income   $1,319,059.92    Def.$107,507.28         $1,426,567.20 

Operating  Ratio    62.80%  67.28%     Dec.  4.48% 

The  income  of  The  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1916,  inclusive,  amounting  to  $99,697.01,  is  included 
in  Other  Income,  and  interest,  for  the  same  period,  upon  the  $16,000,000, 
of  Notes  which  were  in  default,  and  upon  the  defaulted  interest  as  well, 
amounting  to  $464,500.00,  is  included  in  the  Deductions  from  Gross  Income. 
In  order  to  determine  what  would  have  been  the  year's  operations  under 
the  financial  structure  of  the  new  Company,  the  net  difference  between 
these  two  amounts,  or  $3^4,802.99,  should  be  added  to  the  Net  Income, 
making  a  total  of  $1,683,862.91    for  the  year. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  following  remarks  explain  the  increases 
and  decreases: 
Mileage: 

Increase  in  miles  operated  from  663.78  to  773.  or  109.22  miles,  is  in  the 
following: 

Williamsport,    Nessle    &    Martinsburg    Ry. — Connection    with 

Charlton  Branch  to  a  point  near  Nessle,  W.   Va .91 

Somerset  Coal  Ry. — Coal  Junction,  Pa.,  to  Gray,  Pa 2.20 

Fairmont    Helen's    Run    Ry. — Chiefton,    W.    Va.,    to    Idamay 

and   Carolina.   W.    Va 6.11 

Bowest,    Pa.,    to    Bowest    Junction,    Pa. — Connection    with 

B.  &  O.  R.  R 1.45 

Baltimore  &  Ohio   R.   R. — Trr.ckage   Rights: 

Rockwood,    Pa.,   to    Coal    Junction,    Pa 21.70 

Bowest  Junction,  Pa.,  to   Chiefton,  W.   Va 76.85 

98.55 

109.22 
Operating  Revenues: 

Total  Operating  Revenues  amounted  to  $11,967,981.95,  compared  with 
$9,888,600.13,  an  increase  of  $2,079,381.82.  or  21.03%.  Of  this  increase 
$45,831.32  resulted  from  coal  shipments  and  $1,550,242.84  from  miscel- 
laneous freight,  or  increases  of  0.95%  and  41.74%,  respectively.  Passenger 
revenue  increased  $110,660.69,  or  12%.  and  other  revenue  from  passenger 
trains  increased  $33,670.09,  or  11.64%;  a  total  increase  of  $144,330.78, 
or   11.91%. 

The  freight  revenue  accruing  to  this  Company  from  the  more  important 
facilities   is  as   follows: 

Port  Covington   Grain   Elevator $832,140.68 

Somerset   Coal    Railway    157.888.53 

Fairmont  Helen's  Run  Railway    61,71 0.06 

Nessle  Branch   97,668.27 


Maintenance  of  Wa\'  Expenses  amounted  to  $1,326,471.57,  compared  with 
$1,228,813.23.   an   increase   of   $97,658.34,   or   7.95%. 

Increase  was  due  to  higher  cost  of  labor  and  material.  Condition  of  track 
and  structures  continues  to   improve. 

Maintenance  of  Equipment  Expenses  amounted  to  $1,823,219.18,  com- 
pared with   $1,646,662.26,  an  increase  of  $176,556.92,  or   10.72%. 

The  higher  cost  of  labor  and  material  is  reflected  in  part  of  the  above 
increase,  otherwise  the  expenditures  are  consistent  with  the  increased 
volume   of  business. 

Locomotive  Mileage  for  the  year  increased  474,236,  or  8.40%.  and  freight 
car  mileage  increased  9,468,679,  or  10.97%. 

Both  locomotive  and  car  repair  conditions  are  normal. 

Obsolete  Equipment,  consisting  of  266  freight  cars,  11  passenger  coaches, 
22  locomotives  and  36  work  cars,  all  of  light  capacity  and  not  justifying 
repairs,  were  charged  off  during  the  vear,  resulting  in  a  charge  to  Operating 
Expenses   of   $109,451.15. 

Traffic  Expenses  amounted  to  $264,452.74,  compared  with  $264,518.22,  a 
■-light  decrease  of  $65.48. 

Transportation  Expenses  amounted  to  $3,713,338.13,  compared  with  $3,- 
234,709.68,  an  increase  of  $478,628.45,  or  14.80%.  The  transportation 
ratio  was  31.03%,  compared  with  32.71%,  a  decrease  of  1.68%.  The 
revenue  per  freight  train  mile  was  $4.32.  compared  with  $4.04,  an  increase 
of  $0.28. 

Constant  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  important  question  of  train  load- 
ing, an  additional  advance  from  812  to  850  revenue  tons  per  freight  train 
mile  having  been  accomplished. 

Miscellaneous  Operations  amounted  to  $131,612.36,  compared  with  $57,- 
127.60,  an  increase  of  $74,484.76  or  130.38%.  The  increase  is  due  mainly 
to  the  operation  of  the  Port  Covington  Grain  Elevator,  for  which  there 
was  no  corresponding  item  last  year  except  for  part  of  December,    1915. 

General  Expenses  amounted  to  $264,415.16  compared  with  $229,231.16. 
an  increase  of  $35,184.00  or   15.35%. 

The    following    important    work    constituting    additions,    improvements    and 
permanent  betterments  to  the  property,  has  been  completed  during  the  year: 
Baltimore: 

Track   facilities   for   U.    S.   Asphalt  &   Refining  Company   and   the 
Prudential   Oil   Company  at   Curtis   Bay. 
Green   Spring: 

Connection    with    Pennsylvania    Railroad. 
Baltimore  to  Hagerstown:. 

Strengthening  bridges  for  operation  of  new  mallet  locomotives. 
Westernport: 

Connection   and  interchange  yard  with   Cumberland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 
Bowest: 

Connection  with   Baltimore  and   Ohio  Railroad. 
Rockwood  Junction: 

Connection  with   Baltimore  and   Ohio   Railroad. 
Port    Covington: 

Addition  to  grain  elevator. 
Fire  protection  system  for  coal  pier. 
Strengthening  transfer  bridge. 
Storage  and  train  tracks,  5.5  miles. 


Big  Pool  to  Emory  Grove: 

Automatic  block   signals. 
Keymar: 

Crossing  signal   bell. 
Security : 

Crossing  signal  bell. 
Hagerstown: 

Concrete    storage   building. 

Two   100-ton   lowering  jacks. 
Charlton: 

Track  scales. 
Edgemont  to  Pen  Mar: 

Second   track,    2.73    miles. 
Pearre: 

Bunk    house. 
Maryland   Junction: 

Rest   Room. 


Total    $1,149,407.54 

Operating  Expenses: 

Total    Operating    Expenses    amounted     to     $7,516,221.78,    compared    with 
$6,653,357.57   last  year,   an   increase   of  $862,864.21,   or   12.97%. 


Commercial  and     industrial    tracks     were 
points: 

Owings  Mills,  Sloan, 

Parkhead,  Chambersburg, 

Cohill,  Maria  Furnace. 

Pearre,  Gettysburg, 
Oldtown. 


Cumberland: 

Sidewalk   6n   Market  street. 
Colmar  to   Connellsville: 

Automatic  block  signals. 
Elkins: 

Paving  on   Eleventh   street. 
Davis: 

Sidings   for   Mine  No.   29. 
Chambersburg: 

Crossing  signal  bell. 
North    Junction    to    Lurgan: 

-Anti-Creepers. 
Fowblesburg: 

Crossing  signal  bell. 
Hanover: 

Crossing  signal  bell. 
Haninstend: 

Crossing  signal  bell. 

constructed    at    the    followinR 


;t. 

I 


York. 
Casselman. 
Shaw. 
Lonaconing. 


June  8,  1917 
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Tie  Plated: 

During  the  year   66,937   heavy  tie  plates  were  applied  at  a  cost  of  labor 
and    material    of    $12,702.17. 
Rail: 

22.6  miles   of  new   90  pound  rail   were   laid   to  replace   worn   rail  and  to 
provide   relay   rail   for  coal   extensions  and   sidings. 
Ballast  : 

68,878  cubic  yards  of  crushed  rock  ballast  were  renewed  during  the  year. 
Finances: 

Floating  indebtedness  amounting  to  $2,065,000  represented  bv  notes  of 
$500,000,  $265,000,  $1,000,000  .nrid  $300,000.  due  March  1,  1917,  June  1, 
1917,  September  1,  1917,  and  November  1,  1917,  respectively,  was  added 
to  the  Company's  liabilities  during  the  year.  This  amount  was  applied: 
to  the  construction  of  grain  elevator  at  Port  Covington  $407,831.47;  to 
Additions  and  Betterments  Railwav  Properties  $1,389,810.23:  Coal  Proper- 
ties $113,497.94;  to  Advances  to   SubsiHi.Try  Companies  $153,860.36. 

Equipment  Trust  Obligations  amounting  to  $520,461.97  were  paid  during 
the  year,  leaving  $3,684,082.83  unpaid  of  said  obligations.  There  was  issued 
during  the  year  $450,000  of  5%  notes  to  cover  purchase  of  15  mallet  com- 
pound locomotives  and  $3,403,574.80  of  5%  notes  (interest  included  in 
notes)   to  partially  cover  purchase  of  3,000  all-steel   PTopper  Cars. 

The  balance  of  obligations  for  installation  of  block  signals  between 
Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Big  Pool,  Md.,  amounting  to  $60,000,  were  paid  off. 
For  installation  of  block  signals  between  Colmar.  Pa.,  and  Greenwood,  Pa., 
obligations  were  incurred  amounting  to  $67,088,  payable  in  60  monthly 
installments. 

Financial  Readjustment: 

Pursuant  to  the  Plan  of  Financial  Readjustment,  approved  by  the  stock- 
holders on  November  17,  1916,  the  consolidation  of  your  Company  with  its 
principal  leased-line  companies  has  been  consummated  and  disposition 
of  the  coal  _  properties  of  the  system  has  been  effected  through  the  lease 
to  The  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company  of  the  mines  and  mining  operations 
located  on  the  West  Virginia  Central  Division  of  your  Company's  railway 
and  the  sale  to  the  Monongalia  Coal  T,ands  Company  of  the  coal  reserve 
in  Marion  and  Monongalia  Counties.  West  Virginia.  The  $10,000,000  face 
value  of  five  per  cent,  notes  and  $6,000,000  face  value  of  six  per  cent. 
notes  of  your  Company  and  the  deferred  interest  thereon  aggregating 
$1,739,500  have  also  been  satisfied  and  discharged  through  the  issue  of 
a  par  amount  of  first  preferred  7%  stock  equal  to  the  indebtedness  repre- 
sented by  these  notes  as  of  July  1,  1916.  thus  effecting  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  annual  fixed  charges  which  should  be  reflected  in  the  account  for 
the  current  year. 

General: 

The  receipt  of  grain  at  the  Port  Covington  Grain  Elevator  during  the 
year  was  quite  large.  The  additional  facilities  put  in  operation  September 
20,  1916,  have  aided  materially  in  handling  the  large  grain  receipts.  Dur- 
ing the  year  33.596,285  bushels  of  erain  were  received,  representing  the 
contents  of  22,445  cars  and  162  small  bay  boats.  283  vessels  were  loaded 
at   an   average   of   114,182   bushels   per  vessel. 

Your  Company  has  just  begun  tc  realize  upon  coal  shinments  from  the 
mines  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  the  Helen's  Run  field,  Fairmont  District.  West  Virginia.  The 
branch  line  of  the  Fairmont  Bingamon  Railway  Company,  now  under  con- 
struction, should  be  completed  and  in  operation  July  1,  1917;  this  work 
having  been  considerably  delayed  for  steel  bridge  material. 
Conclusions: 

During  the  year  under  review  the  expenses  of  your  Company  have  been 
greatlv  augmerited  by  the  material  increases  in  the  cost  of  all  materials, 
including  fuel,  and  on  account  of  the  steadily  advancing  cost  of  labor. 
This  must  become  serious  unless  the  railways  are  given  governmental  per- 
mission to  materially  increase  freieht  rate«.  These  conditions  are  reflected 
in  the  operations  of  all  railways  alike,  and  urgent  representations  have  been 
made  to  the  Interstate  Com.merce  Commission  and  to  State  Commissions 
of  the  necessity  for  immediate  relief. 

The  loval  and  efficient  service  of  officials  and  employes  is  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

By   order    of   the    Board   of   Director^. 

CARL   R.    GRAY. 

President. 


COMPARATIVE     INCOME     ACCOUNT 
DECEMBER  31,   1916 

1916. 
Railway  Operating  Income: 
Rail  Operations: 

Operating   Revenues    $11,967,981.95 

Operating    Expenses    7,516.221.78 

Net  Operating  Revenue  $4,451,760.17 

Tax    Accruals    $405,540.00 

Uncollectible    Railway    Rev- 
enues      545.69 

Total  Tax  Accruals,  etc.      $406,085.69 

Operating   Income    ....    $4,045,674.48 
Miscellaneous    Operations..  855.52 

Total  Operating  Income  $4,046,530.00 
Other  Income: 

Joint  Facility  Rents $21,287.68 

Miscellaneous  Rents    9,004.37 

Miscellaneous   Nonoperating 

^  Physical    Property    585.41 

Net  income  from  Coal  Com- 
panies  and   Miscellaneous 

Properties     123,572.37 

Income      from      Funded 

Securities      42,100.00 

Income    from    Unfunded 

Securities    and    Accounts.  16,380.16 

Income  from   Sinking  Fund  2.666.72 

Interest     on      Advances     to 
Subsidiary  Companies: 

For   Construction 10,164.46 

For  Expenditures  for  Ad- 
ditions and  Better- 
ments       

Miscellaneous     Income 170.10 

Total   Other  Income...      $225,932.27 

Gross   Income    $4,272,462.27 


FOR    THE    YEARS    ENDED 
AND   1915. 

1915.  Increase. 


$9,888,600.13 
6,653,357.57 


$2,079,381.82 
862,864.21 


$3,235,242.56 
$321,000.00 


$1,216,517.61 
$84,540.00 


858.59     Dec. 


312.90 


$321,858.59 


$2,913,383.97 
1.590.19" 


$2,911,793.78 


$21,231.34 
20.410.73 


422.65 


$84,227.10 


$1,132,290.51 
2,445.71 

$1,134,736.22 

$56.34 
Dec.       11.406.36 

163.76 


206.513.90 

Dec. 

82,941.53 

18,308.33 

23,791.67 

9,568.84 
593.76 

6.811.32 
2,072.96 

8.987.51 

1,176.95 

5.461.31 
1.00 

Dec. 

5,461.31 
169.10 

$291,499.37 

Dec. 

$65,567.10 

$3,203,293.15 

$1,069,169.12 

Deductions  from  Gross  In- 
come: 

Hire    of    Equipment 

Joint   Facility   Rents 

Rent  for  Leased  Roads.... 

Miscellaneous   Rents    

Interest   on   Funded   Debt.. 

Interest  on  Unfunded   Debt 

Amortization  of  Discount 
and  Commission  on 
Funded  and  Unfunded 
Debt    

M  i  s  c  e  I  1  a  n  e  ous  Income 
Charges     


$27,711.05 
95,267.48 

121.566.50 

37,035.96 

2,409,299.46 

235.960.60 


$140,212.70 

79,624.28 

121,566.50 

4,352.51 

2,665,153.15 

250,138.94 


Dec.  $112,501.65 
15.643.20 


32,683.45 
Dec.  255,853.69 
Dec.      14,178.34 


Total   Deductions 

Surplus    for   Yeai 
Deficit  for  Year. . 


19,085.81 
7,475.49 
, .  $2,953,402.35 
.   $1,319,059.92 


46,637.15     Dec. 
3,115.20 


27,551.34 
4.360.29 
$3,310,800.43     Dec.  $357,398.08 


$107,507.28 


$1,426,567.20 


•  Loss. 

SY.STEM   PROFIT    AND   LOSS    ACCOUNT    FOR   THE   YEAR    ENDED 
DECEMBER  31.  1916. 

$2,900,425.71 


Debit  Balance  December  31,  1915.. 
Credit    Balance   Transferred    from 

Income   Account    

Unrefunded  Overcharges    

Miscellaneous  Credits    

Surplus    or    Proprietary    and    Con- 
trolled  Companies: 
Sinking  Fund  Accretions: 

The  Baltimore  &  Harrisburg 
Railway  Co.  (Western  Exten- 
sion)        $2,033.96 

Baltimore  &   Cumberland   Valley 

Railway  Company   1,852.50 

The     Baltimore     &     Cumberland 

Valley     Rail     Road     Company     1,214.70 


$1,319,059.92 

778.00 

2,577.21 


5,101.16 


Less: 

Loss  ON  Retired  Road  and  Equip- 
ment     


Debit   Balance   December    31,    1916 

SYSTEM   BALANCE    SHEET   AT 
ASSETS. 
Propepty  Investment: 

Cost    of    Properties     Owned.     Including 

Coal    and    Other    Properties 

Securities  of  Other   Companies — pledged 

Current  Assets: 

Cash 

Loans  and   Bills   Receivable 

Traffic    and    Car    Service    Balances    Re- 

_  ceivable    

Net  Balance  Receivable  from  Agents  and 

Conductors    

Miscellaneous    Accounts   Receivable 

Material   and   Supplies 

Other    Current    .Assets 

Deferred  Assets: 

Working   Fund   Advances 

Unadjusted  Debits: 

Insurance   Premiums  Paid  in  Advance.. 
Unextinguished    Discount   on    Securities: 
Discount      on       Capital 

Stock    $12,734,835.00 

Disco\int      on      Funded 
Debt    553.019.29 


Other   Unadjusted   Debits. 
Profit  and  Loss 


$1,327,516.29 


1.631.59 
1.325,884.70 


$1,574,541.01 


DECEMBER   31,    1916. 


$118,041,619.48 
250,000.00 


$1,755,054.71 
1.622.04 

871,778.03 

153.152.61 

724.179.41 

1.193.231.61 

25.345.90 


$21,244.95 


13.287.854.29 
923.509.32 


$118,291,609.48 


4,724,364.31 
3.095. 25 


Total 


Capital   Stock: 

Common    

Preferred    . . . 


LIABILITIES. 


Mortgage.  Bonded  and  Secured  Debt: 

Funded   Debt    

Collateral  Trust  and  Other  Notes 

Equipment    Trust    Obligations 

.Automatic   Block   Signal   Obligations.... 

Current  Liabilities: 

Loans  and  Bills  Payable 

Traffic  and  Car  Service  Balances  Parable 
.■\udited  -Accounts  and  Wages  Payable.. 

Miscellaneous  Accounts  Payable 

Interest   Matured  Unpaid 

Unmatured   Interest   .Nccrued 

Unmatured   Rents   .Accrued 

Other   Current   Liabilities 


Deferred   Liabilities    

Unadjusted   Credits: 

Tax    Liability    

Operating   Reserve    

Accrued    Depreciation — Equipment. 

Other    Unadjusted    Credits 


$49,429,198.40 
10,028,000.00 


$50,282,700.00 

13.000.000.00 

3.684.082.83 

50.260.89 


14,232,608.56 
1,574.541.01 

$138,826,218.61 


$59,457,198.40 


67,026,043.72 


$6,250,000.00 

347.766.03 

573,258.76 

110,405.41 

1,876,614.96 

500.051.23 

3.769.60 

27.032.83 


$283,168.80 
1  56.650.50 

1.211.568.44 
177.057.14 


Appropriated  Surplus: 

Additions    and    Betterments    to    Property 
Through  Income   


[Adv.] 


Total 


10,088,898.82 

241,641.12 


1.828,444.88 

183,991.67 
$138,826,218.61 
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I  Railway  Officers 

(iiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiMiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii Ill iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiHiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimmnniB 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

H.  A.  Osgood  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
of  the  Wabash,  in  charge  of  operation,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

W.  G.  VoUmer  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  president  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ef- 
fective June   1. 

F.  M.  Miner,  general  attorney  for  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
with  office  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  general 
counsel,  succeeding  W.  H.   Bremner,  promoted. 

A.  H.  Elder,  chief  of  the  division  of  inquiry  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant 
counsel  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  with  office  at 
New  York. 

Lyman  D.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with 
offices  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  resigned,  and 
will  leave  the  service  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  on  July  1  to  become 
a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Lyman  D.  Smith  &  Co., 
who  will  engage  in  a 
general  banking,  invest- 
ment and  brokerage 
business  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Smith  was  born  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  in 
1876,  and  was  educated 
at  Adelphi  Academy 
and  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
On  July  1,  1897,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  in  the 
secretary's  office.  He 
was  elected  assistant  sec- 
retary of  that  road  on 
April  23.  1901,  and  left 
the  service  of  the  Erie  on 
January  1,  1903,  to  be- 
come chief  clerk  to  the 
financial  vice-president  of 

the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  was  transferred  to  New 
York  and  elected  assistant  secretary  on  September  1,  1905.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  in  October,  1907,  and 
was  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  finance  and  accounts 
on  January  9,   1910. 

E.  Y.  Quinn,  Jr.,  assistant  auditor  of  the  Florida  East  Coast 
at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  auditor,  vice  C.  E. 
Woolford,  deceased,  and  the  position  of  assistant  auditor  has 
been  abolished. 

L.  S.  Cass,  receiver,  has  been  elected  president,  and  R.  F. 
Malone,  auditor,  has  been  elected  assistant  secretary  of  the  re- 
cently reorganized  Kansas  City  Northwestern,  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

J.  A.  Baumgardner,  assistant  freight  claim  agent  of  the 
Southern  Railway  System  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been 
appointed  freight  claim  agent,  with  office  at  Washington.  H.  T. 
White  has  been  appointed  freight  claim  agent  in  charge  of 
a  central  .  freight  claim  office  established  on  June  1,  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  The  following  freight  claim  agents  have 
also  been  appointed :  George  Greaves,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  J.  N. 
Treuting,  Jr.,  at  New  Orleans,  La.;  J.  C.  Emmert,  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C. ;  Bond  Anderson,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  P.  G.  Cropper,  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Joseph  J.  Hooper,  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
System,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
comptroller  in  general  charge  of  the  freight  claim  departments, 
lines  east  and  west.  He  was  born  at  Bedford  City,  Va.,  and 
graduated  from  the  high  school  of  Selma,  Ala.     He  began  rail- 
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way  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  local  freight  office  of  the  Southern 
Jvailway,  and  was  steadily  promoted  until  1900  when  he  became 
chief  executive  of  the  freight  claim  oHice  and  one  year  later  was 
promoted  to  freight  claim  agent.  Since  1907,  he  has  served 
continuously  as  chairman  of  the  Appeal  Committee  of  the 
Freight  Claim  Association,  having  become  associated  with  this 
organization  about  twenty  years  ago.  He  served  as  its  vice- 
president  in  1902  and  its  president  in  1903,  and  on  May  18,  was 
elected  to  represent  all  members  of  this  association  on  the  bill 
of  lading  investigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. He  has  also  served  as  chairman  of  different  commis- 
sions including  the  Conference  Committee  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission. 

I'inley  J.  Shepard,  whose  election  as  vice-president  of  the  re- 
cently  organized    Missouri    Pacific   Railroad    Company   was   an- 
nounced in  the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  May  25,  was  born  in 
Connecticut    in    October, 
1867.      He    entered    rail- 
way    service     with     the 
Northern  Pacific  in  1889. 
For    four    or    five    years 
he  was  employed  in  the 
accounting   and   treasury 
departments  of  that  road, 
following  which  he  was 
for    four   years    assistant 
general   m.anager.     From 
1901    to    February,    1902, 
he   was   on   the   staff   of 
the  vice-president  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  San- 
ta Fe,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter  date   until    1905   was 
general  superintendent  of 
the  Coast  Lines  of  that 
road.      He    engaged    in 
private      business      from 
1905    until    1911,   and    in 
January,    1912,    was    ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
retaining  that  position  until  the  separation   of  that  road   from 
the  Missouri  Pacific  system.     He  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of   the   Missouri    Pacific-St.   Louis,    Iron   Mountain   & 
Southern   on   December   1,    1912,   becoming  assistant  to  the   re- 
ceiver when  the  system  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  in  Au- 
gust, 1915. 

W.  T.  Tyler,  whose  election  as  first  vice-president  of  the  St. 
Louis    Southwestern   Railway  of   Texas   was   announced   in   the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  June  1,  was  born  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  on 
July    29,    1870.      He    en- 
tered     railway      service 
with  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral    as     messenger     in 
June,  1883,  and  was  later 
an     operator     and     des- 
patcher     on     the     same 
road.     In    1889,   he    was 
employed  as  a  brakeman 
on  the  Milwaukee,  Lake 
Shore    &   Western,    now 
a  part  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western.     In  the 
two  subsequent  years  he 
was  brakeman  and  con- 
ductor on  the   Northern 
Pacific,  and  from  1891  to 
1900,    was    consecutively 
yardmaster,     trainmaster 
and     superintendent     on 
the  Great  Northern.    He 
was    appointed    superin- 
tendent on  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  in  1900,  and  from   1901   to   1906  waaj 
general  superintendent.     In  the  eight  succeeding  years  he  was 
successively  general  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.     In  1915  he  was  appointed  superin-| 
tendent  on   the   Northern    Pacific,   with   headquarters   at   PascoJ 
Wash. ;  and  on  February  1,  1917,  he  became  general  manager  of 
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the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Tyler, 
Tex.  He  was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western Railway  of  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Tyler,  on  May 
15,  succeeding  J.  W.  Everman,  who  was  elected  second  vice- 
president. 

F.  P.  Gutelius,  who  has  been  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  in  charge  of  the  operating  and  accounting 
departments,  with  headquarters  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  has  already 

been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on 
December  21,  1864,  at 
Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  and 
graduated  from  Lafay- 
ette college  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer in  1887.  He  be- 
gan railway  work  in 
1888,  and  served  consec- 
utively as  assistant  en- 
gineer and  assistant  su- 
pervisor of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  until  1892. 
He  then  was  appointed 
general  superintendent 
of  the  Columbia  & 
Western,  and  from  1898 
to  1900  he  was  division 
superintendent  of  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific. He  was  then  to 
1902  in  various  positions 
in  the  engineering  department  of  the  same  road,  and  later  to 
March,  1906,  was  engineer  maintenance  of  way  at  Montreal, 
Que.  From  March,  1906,  to  September,  1908,  he  was  assistant 
chief  engineer,  and  then  was  general  superintendent  of  the  Lake 
Superior  division.  From  January,  1911,  to  February  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  served  as  general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  same  road  at  Montreal,  and  then  resigned  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Government  Commission  to 
investigate  transactions  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
National  Transcontinental.  He  subsequently  was  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways  at  Moncton, 
N.  B.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  vice-president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  as  above 
noted. 

Operating 

W.  W.  Bates,  inspector  of  transportation  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
personnel,  with  office  at  Albany. 

Robert  E.  Lee  has  been  appointed  acting  manager  of  the 
mining  and  fuel  department  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacifir,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  to  succeed  Carl  Scholz, 
resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

E.  B.  Hall,  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been 
appointed  acting  assistant  superintendent  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
succeeding  P.  Campbell,  granted  leave  of  absence. 

W.  H.  McBean  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Salt 
Lake  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Sparks,  Nev.,  to  succeed  L.  L.  Browne,  resigned.  William  John- 
son has  been  appointed  chief  despatcher,  with  office  at  Ogden, 
Utah. 

John  R.  Jones,  assistant  chief  train  despatcher  of  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  been  appointed  chief  train  despatcher,  succeeding 
F.  A.  Parker,  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  to  serve 
as  first  lieutenant  in  Company  B,  Third  Reserve  Engineers. 

P.  F.  Keating,  superintendent  of  the  Willmar  division  of  the 
Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Willmar,  Minn.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Whitefish,  Mont.,  as  superintendent  of  the  Kalis- 
pell  division,  succeeding  H.  W.  Sheridan,  resigned.  J.  E. 
O'Brien,  trainmaster  at  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  succeeds  Mr.  Keat- 
ing. 

R.  L.  Scott,  trainmaster  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the   Buffalo   division, 


with  office  at  Buffalo.  F.  J.  Towse  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Ontario  division,  and  R  W.  Nutting  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Ontario  division.  Both  with 
offices  at  Oswego. 

The  La  Crosse  and  the  northern  divisions  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  will  hereafter  be  operated  separately.  N.  P. 
Thurber,  superintendent,  and  F.  J.  Holmes,  trainmaster,  will  re- 
tain jurisdiction  over  the  La  Crosse  division.  B.  F.  Van  Vliet, 
superintendent  of  the  Iowa  &  Dakota  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Mason  City,  la.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
northern  division,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  M. 
Sawyer,  division  superintendent  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  succeeds  Mr, 
Van  Vliet. 

W.  L.  Booth,  superintendent  of  freight  transportation  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  transportation  (freight  and  passenger), 
with  office  at  Richmond;  J.  B.  Parrish,  assistant  superintendent 
of  freight  transportation  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  freight  transportation,  with  office  at 
Cincinnati,  O. ;  J.  H.  Carlisle,  assistant  to  general  manager  at 
Richmond,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  freight 
transportation,  with  office  at  Richmond,  and  his  former  position 
has   been   discontinued. 

J.  Cannon,  general  superintendent  of  the  eastern  district  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  appointed  acting  general  superintendent  of  transportation, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis,  succeeding  J.  A.  Somerville,  temporarily 
assigned  to  the  commission  on  car  service  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  W.  E.  Brooks,  superin- 
tendent of  terminals  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Cannon 
as  acting  general  superintendent,  and  D.  T.  Crawford,  assistant 
superintendent  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Brooks 
as  acting  superintendent  of  Kansas  City  terminals. 

Frank  J.  Moser,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  division  and 
branches  of  the  Erie  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  terminals  with  office  at  Jersey  City,  vice  Fred- 
erick B.  Lincoln,  resigned  to  accept  service  elsewhere ;  Charles  P. 
Eckels,  superintendent  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tioga  divisions 
at  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  division  with  office  at  Jersey  City,  vice  Mr.  Moser;  Harold 
R.  Cole,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  New  York  division  at 
Jersey  City,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Susque- 
hanna division  with  office  at  Hornell,  vice  Mr.  Eckels,  and 
Albert  M.  Kelly,  trainmaster  at  Jersey  City,  succeeds  Mr.  Cole. 

M.  F.  MacLaren,  superintendent  of  the  Burlington  division 
of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  La  Crosse  division,  with 
headquarters  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  vice  E.  Flynn,  transferred; 
N.  H.  Young,  division  superintendent  at  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr. 
MacLaren ;  E.  Flynn,  division  superintendent  at  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  vice  Mr.  Young,  and  C.  D. 
Peckenpaugh,  superintendent  at  McCook,  Neb.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Aurora  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Aurora,  111.,  vice  H.  W.  Maxwell,  who  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  at   McCook,   succeeding  Mr.    Peckenpaugh. 

Carlos  A.  Hayes,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Railways  at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager,  succeeding  F.  P.  Gutelius,  resigned  to  go  to  another 
company.  Mr.  Hayes  was  born  on  March  10,  1865.  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  began  railway  work  in  April,  1882.  He 
held  various  positions  in  a  clerical  capacity  in  the  accounting 
and  general  freight  departments  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  at  Spring- 
field and  Boston,  Mass.,  until  November,  1890.  and  then  to  June, 
1892.  was  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Central 
New  England  &  Western,  now  the  Central  New  England,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  From  June  to  October.  1892,  he  served  as 
division  freight  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  then 
entered  the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  as  New  England  agent 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  of  its  National  Despatch  Fast  Freight  Line,  in 
1896  I)Ccoming  manager  of  the  same  line,  first  at  Boston 
and  later  at  Buffalo.  On  May  1,  1903.  he  was  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Chicago ;  five  years 
iater  he  was  promoted  to  general  freight  agent  at  Montreal.  Que., 
and  in  September.  1911,  became  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
same   road.     On  July   1,   1913,  he  was  appointed   general  traffic 
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manager  of  tlie  Canadian  Government  Railways,  and  on  June  1, 
was  promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  same  roads,  as  above 
noted. 

Louis  C.  Fritch,  general  manager  of  the  eastern  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Northern,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  effective 
June  15.  He  succeeds 
C.  S.  Lake,  resigned. 
Mr.  Fritch  was  born  in 
1868  at  Springfield,  111., 
and  took  a  course  in 
civil  engineering  in  the 
University  of  Cincin- 
nati. Subsequently  he 
took  a  course  in  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Ohio.  He  began 
railway  work  in  1884  as 
supervisor's  assistant  on 
the  Ohio  &  Mississippi. 
From  January,  1886,  to 
October,  1892,  he  was  as- 
sistant engineer,  and  then 
to  November,  1893,  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way 
of  the  same  road,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  position 
formerly  filled  by  the 
chief  engineer  and  mas- 
ter maintenance  of  way.  He  was  also  chief  engineer  in  charge 
of  construction  on  the  Cincinnati  &  Bedford.  On  November  1, 
1893,  he  was  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern,  which  absorbed  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi. 
From  September,  1899,  to  November,  1902,  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Mississippi  division  of  the  same  road.  In  February, 
1904,  he  went  to  the  Illinois  Central,  at  Chicago,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  special  work  until  March,  1905,  when  he  became  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager  of  the  same  road.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  in  November,  1906,  and  from 
March  1  to  November,  1909,  was  consulting  engineer  of  the 
same  road.  He  was  then  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  and  in  March,  1914,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Northern.  In  August, 
1915,  he  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  lines  east,  and 
on  June  15  leaves  that  road  to  go  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  as 
general  maanger,  as  above  noted. 

Traffic 

H.  H.  Muchall  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,    Mo. 

T.  B.  Gallaher  has  been  appointed,  division  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  with  head- 
quarters at  Amarillo,  Texas. 

C.  McD.  Adams  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  El 
Paso  &  Southwestern  system  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  place  of  G.  W. 
Feakins,   assigned   to   other   duties. 

J.  W.  Mount  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, assigned  to  the  handling  of  interstate  and  state  rate  cases. 

W.  J.  Chisholm,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Toledo  & 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed traffic  manager,  with  office  at  Toledo,  to  succeed  A.  C. 
Wegner,  resigned,  effective  June   1. 

S.  M.  Childs,  joint  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  and  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  passenger  department,  of 
these  companies  jointly,  at  Chicago,  111.,  succeeding  J.  F.  Govan, 
transferred  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  C.  P.  Rausch,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  office  of  gen- 
eral freight  agent  has  been  abolished;  J.  N.  Githens,  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  at  St.  Louis,  has  resigned,  his  duties 
being  assumed  by  the  freight  traffic  manager. 


E.  B.  A.  Kcllum,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  passenger  department, 
at  Cleveland,  succeeding  E.  E.  Smith,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  Chicago,  111.,  to  succeed  E.  R.  Whelen,  transferred. 

J.  K.  Ridgely,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Louis- 
ville £:  Nashville  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  appointed  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  lines  south  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  office  of  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  at  New  Orleans  has  been  abolished. 

H.  M.  Brown,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent,  freight  and  passenger  departments,  with  office  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  G.  F.  Ramspacher,  now 
commercial  agent  at  Philadelphia,  who  will  have  the  title  of  gen- 
eral agent,  freight  and  passenger  departments. 

V.  E.  Whitaker,  general  agent  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  agent, 
with  office  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  vice  I.  W.  Rouzer,  resigned 
to  accept  service  elsewhere.  R.  H.  McKay,  division  freight 
agent  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  agent  at 
Atlanta,  vice  Mr.  Whitaker ;  A.  V.  B.  Gilbert  has  been  appointed 
division  freight  agent  at  Fitzgerald,  vice  Mr.  McKay,  and  W. 
G.  Hardy  has  been  appointed  general  agent  at  Talladega,  Ala., 
vice  J.  W.  Willis,  resigned. 

Archibald  Donald  Bell,  whose  appointment  as  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  was  announced  in  our  issue  for  May  25,  was  born  on 
August  4,  1876,  at  Chi- 
cago. He  began  railway 
work  on  September  1, 
1889,  with  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City, 
and  remained  with  that 
road  and  its  successor, 
the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, until  September, 
1899,  being  employed  in 
various  capacities  from 
messenger  to  rate  clerk. 
From  the  latter  date  un- 
til February,  1901,  he 
was  with  the  Interna- 
tional &  Great  Northern 
as  rate  and  division  clerk 
in  the  general  passenger 
department  at  Palestine, 
Tex.,  and  the  following 
two  months  he  was  rate 
and  division  clerk  for 
the  St.  Louis  South- 
western at  Tyler,  Tex.  He  was  then  for  six  months  with  the 
Western  Passenger  Association  as  rate  clerk  at  Chicago,  and 
from  September,  1901,  to  February,  1905,  was  special  excursion 
rate  clerk  for  the  Southern  Railway  at  Washington,  D.  C.  On  the 
latter  date  he  returned  to  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  at  Tyler, 
as  chief  rate  clerk  in  the  passenger  department,  and  in  July  of 
that  year  was  made  chief  clerk  of  the  general  passenger  depart- 
ment at  the  same  place.  On  October  15,  1911,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Te.xas  &  Pacific,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  recent  promotion  to  general  passenger 
agent,  as  noted  above. 

H.  H.  La  Vine,  ticket  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  place  of  W.  M. 
McConnell,  deceased.  J.  H.  Cummings,  traveling  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  has 
been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  at  Dallas,  Tex.  Robt.  j 
J.  Scfton,  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  been  transferred  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  district  passenger 
agent,  succeeding  H.   B.   Bryning,  resigned. 

Joseph  A.  Werne,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System  with  headquarters  at  Memphis, 
Tenn..  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
on  October  3,  1875,  and  was  educated  in  the  Louisville  High 
School.      He    began    railway    work    in    January,    1892,    with    the 
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Louisville  Southern,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  later  served  as  correspondence  clerk  and  bill 
of  lading  clerk,  on  the  same  road  until  January,  1896,  when  he 
was  appointed  contracting  freight  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  In  July,  1897,  he  was  appointed  traveling 
freight  agent  of  the  same  road  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 
From  June,  1901,  to  July,  1902,  he  was  southwestern  agent  of 
the  Kanawha  Dispatch,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  then  was  agent 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Dispatch  until  July,  1907,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Louisville. 
Ky.  In  January.  1912.  he  became  commercial  agent,  and  from 
April,  1913,  to  May.  1917.  was  New  England  freight  agent  of  the 
same  road. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

Paul  Sterling,  whose  appointment  as  maintenance  engineer  of 
the  lines  west  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  these  col- 
umns, graduated  from 
Sheffield  S  c  i  e  n  t  i  fi  c 
School,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, in  1892,  and  the 
following  year  entered 
the  service  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford.  He  served 
as  transitman  and  as- 
sistant engineer  until 
1902  and  then  was  out 
of  railway  service  until 
1904,  when  he  returned 
to  the  New  Haven  as 
transitman.  In  1906  he 
was  appointed  assistant 
division  engineer  and 
has  since  served  as  di- 
vision engineer  on  the 
Western  division  and  al- 
so on  the  New  York  di- 
vision of  the  same  road. 

J.  E.  Bernhardt,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed 
bridge  engineer,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

G.  A.  Moriarty,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  newlj- 
created  position  of  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  lines  east,  with  headquarters 

at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  has 
already  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  began 
railway  work  in  1887  as 
a  machinist  apprentice 
on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  He  subsequently 
served  on  several  dif- 
ferent roads  as  machin- 
ist, and  then  returned 
to  the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  as 
machine  shop  foreman. 
He  was  later  with  the 
Erie,  and  served  in  dif- 
ferent positions  on  that 
road.  In  1907  he  went 
to  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  as 
master  mechanic,  and 
in  January,  1917,  was 
appointed  general  mas- 
ter mechanic,  which  po- 
sition he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  lines  east,  of  the  same  road, 
as  above  noted. 

The  office  of  William  Schlafge,  general  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Erie,  has  been  removed  from  New  York  to  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.  The  headquarters  of  both  the  mechanical  and  stores 
departments   are  now   at  Meadville. 
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W.  W.  Scott  has  been  appointed  .shop  superintendent  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  with  office  at  Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

H.  T.  Whitney  has  been  appointed  assistant  division  engineer 
of  the  Michigan  division  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
E.   H.  May,  transferred;   effective  June   1. 

C.  J.  Stewart,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  recently 
created  position  of  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  New 
\  ork.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  lines  west,  with  headquarters 

at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
began  railway  work 
with  the  Erie  as  a 
caller.  He  subsequently 
served  consecutively  as 
engine  despatcher,  spe- 
cial apprentice,  fireman, 
engine  inspector  aJid 
foreman  on  the  same 
road.  He  then  entered 
the  service  of  "the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  & 
Western  as  machinist, 
and  later  served  as 
foreman  and  general 
foreman  until  1905, 
w'hen  he  went  to  the 
Central  New  England 
as  master  mechanic.  In 
1913  he  was  appointed 
assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  lines  west  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

H.  H.  Maxfield,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  office  at  New  York,  has  already  been  announced 

in  these  columns,  was 
born  in  1873  and  was 
educated  at  Stevens  In- 
stitute. He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1885,  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  Meadow 
shops  and  on  August  1, 
1899,  he  became  machin- 
ist and  in  March,  1900, 
inspector  and  gang  lead- 
er. He  was  promoted 
in  December,  1902,  to  as- 
sistant master  mechanic 
at  the  Pavonia  shops  of 
the  Trenton  division  and 
in  April,  1903,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  en- 
gineer of  motive  power 
of  the  New  Jersey  divi- 
sion at  Jersey  City.  On 
April  1,  1905,  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  Trenton  division  and  in  July, 
1911,  was  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  division  in  the  same 
capacity.    On  May  1,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of 

C.  F.  Yardley,  division  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Hartford  division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
with  office  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  maintenance 
engineer  of  the  New  York  division,  with  headquarters  at  Harlem 
river.  New  York;  G.  A.  DeMore,  track  supervisor  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  been  promoted  to  division  engineer  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
succeeding  Mr.  Yardley;  R.  L.  Pearson,  division  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  New  London  division  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  has  been  transferred  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Providence  division,  succeeding  W.  D.  Warren, 
promoted ;  R.  J.  Bieth,  track  supervisor  at  South  Braintree.  Mass., 
has  been  promoted  to  division  engineer  at  New  London,  succeed- 
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ing  R.  L.  Pearson ;  J.  W.  Pearson,  division  engineer  of  mainte- 
nance of  way  of  the  Old  Colony  division  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Boston,  Mass.,  as  division  engineer  of  the 
Boston  division,  and  S.  A.  Kinzie,  track  supervisor  at  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  has  been  promoted  to  division  engineer,  succeeding 
J.  W.  Pearson. 

Purchasing 

W.  J.  Hiner,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  purchasing 
agent,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeeding  George  Tozzer,  retired. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

Lester  E.  Blodgett,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Pere  Marquette, 
has  enlisted  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

Harvey  Clark,  local  attorney  for  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
at  Nevada,  Mo.,  is  brigadier  general  in  command  of  the 
Missouri  National  Guard. 

R.  A.  Brown,  commercial  agent  of  the  Wabash  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  received  a  commission  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

P.  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
at  Bloomington,  111.,  has  been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence  to  enter  the  officers'  reserve  training  camp  at  Ft.  Sheri- 
dan, 111. 

Cassius  E.  Carson,  superintendent  of  the  Ft.  Dodge,  Des  Moines 
&  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Boone,  la.,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  captain  adjutant  in  the  second  battalion  of  the  Third 
Reserve  Engineers. 

Grove  C.  Kennedy,  chief  despatcher  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  has  received  a  commission  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Santa  Fe  company  of  the  Chicago  railway  regi- 
ment, the  Third  Reserve  Engineers. 

Nathaniel  L.  Howard,  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  has  been  recommended 
for  a  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Chicago  railway 
regiment,  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers. 

Thomas  W.  Fatherson,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  a  commission  as  captain  engineer  in  the  Chicago 
railway  regiment,  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers. 

Charles  L.  Whiting,  superintendent  of  the  northern  Montana 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Lewistown,  Mont., 
has  been  recommended  for  the  commission  of  major  in  the  sec- 
ond battalion  of  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers. 

Elmer  E.  Stoup,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  has  been  recommended  for  the  commission  of 
captain  in  the  Chicago  railway  regiment,  the  Third  Reserve 
Engineers.  Sidney  V.  Rowland,  assistant  superintendent.  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  has  been  recommended  for  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Third  Reserve  Engineers. 

Alexander  Young,  district  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  a  commission  of  captain  in  the  Third  Reserve  Engi- 
neers. Thomas  E.  Horton,  train  despatcher  at  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
has  been  recommended  for  first  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Reserve 
Engineers.  Fred  W.  Sawtelle,  roadmaster  at  Horicon,  Wis., 
has  been  recommended  for  second  lieutenant  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, 

F.  P.  Nash,  general  foreman  of  shops  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
Palestine.  111.,  has  been  recommended  for  a  commission  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Illinois  Central  company  of  the  Chicago  railway 
regiment,  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers.  George  T.  Sheehan, 
yardmaster  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  recommended  for  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers.  James  W.  Kern,  Jr., 
supervisor  at  Mounds,  111.,  has  been  recommended  for  second 
lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment. 

Guy  A.  Holmes,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  at  East  Clinton,  111.,  has  been  recommended  for  a 
commission  as  captain  in  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers.  E.  H. 
Shaughnessy,  trainmaster  at  Chicago,  has  been  recommended  for 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers.  Edward  Schultz, 
master  mechanic  at  Chicago,  has  been  recommended  for  first 
lieutenant,  and   Walter   S.   Johnston,   chief  train   despatcher   at 


Soulli   Pckin,   111.,  has   been   rcconmicnded   for   second   lieutenant 
in  the  same  regiment. 

B.  W.  Guppy,  engineer  of  structures  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
went  to  the  training  camp  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  as  a  major  in 
tlic  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  is  now  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
(.onunanding  officer  of  the  operating  regiment  which  is  enlisting 
men  from  the  New  England  railways  for  service  in  France.  Ralph 
r>radley,  inspector  of  fuel  service  of  the  same  road,  is  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Second  Massachusetts  Field  Artillery,  but  has 
not  yet  been  called  to  service.  John  T.  Crawford,  assistant 
solicitor,  is  now  on  duty  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Ninth  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry. 

Victor  H.  Hagelberger,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  Bureau,  111.,  has  been  recommended  for  the 
commission  of  captain  in  the  Chicago  railway  regiment,  the 
Third  Reserve  Engineers.  Frank  A.  Parker,  chief  despatcher, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  has  been  recommended  for  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Third  Reserve  Engineers.  Stephen  E.  Mueller,  general  fore- 
man, locomotive  department.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  first  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers. 
William  E.  Haberlaw,  roadmaster  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  has  been 
recommended   for  second  lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment. 

John  L.  May,  trainmaster  of  the  Portland  division  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  has  been  relieved  for  duty  with  the  Oregon 
National  Guard,  with  which  he  is  commissioned  as  colonel. 
Theodore  H.  Kruttschnitt,  assistant  superintendent,  Tucson  di- 
vision, was  appointed  captain  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  on 
April  1,  and  left  for  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  on  May  20. 
Charles  M.  Murphy,  trainmaster,  Tucson  division,  was  appointed 
captain  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  on  May  1,  and  left  on 
May  20  for  Ft.  Sam  Houston.  Leroy  Foster,  assistant  chief 
despatcher,  Tucson  division,  was  appointed  captain  in  the  Of- 
ficers' Reserve  Corps  on  April  23,  but  on  account  of  illness  has 
not   yet   left   for    service. 

F.  G.  Jonah,  chief  engineer  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco, 
has  been  given  a  commission  as  major  in  the  Engineering  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps.  J.  H.  Brooking,  pilot  engineer  in  the  valuation 
department,  has  applied  for  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant,  and 
J.  J.  Callahan,  computer  in  the  valuation  department,  has  applied 
for  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Reserve 
Engineers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  H.  F.  McFarland,  assistant  engineer, 
and  F.  D.  Nash,  pilot  engineer,  have  both  applied  for  commis- 
sions as  first  lieutenants  in  the  same  regiment.  P.  Topping  and 
Emery  Wells,  assistant  engineers  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  applied 
for  commissions  as  captain  and  lieutenant,  respectively,  in  the 
Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  They  are  now  in  training  at 
Ft.  Riley,  Kan.  J.  D.  Wright,  concrete  inspector,  has  applied 
for  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  and  is  also  in  training  at 
Ft.  Riley,  Kan. 


OBITUARY 

Benjamin  J.  Hughes,  district  superintendent  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  died  on  May  29,  in  that  city. 

George  W.  Creighton,  general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  died  on  June  3,  in  a  hospital  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  born 
on  June  22,  1856,  at  Philadelphia,  and  began  railway  work  in 
January,  1878,  as  rodman  on  engineer  corps  of  the  Madeira  & 
Mamore  Railway,  in  Brazil.  In  October,  1879,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  rodman  in  the  engineer 
corps,  and  subsequently  served  consecutively  as  assistant  super- 
visor and  supervisor  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  then  as  assistant 
engineer.  On  January  1,  1891,  he  was  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  the  Bedford  division,  and  later  served  in  the  same 
capacity  on  the  Shamokin  and  Sunbury  divisions  and  the  Middle 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  January,  1899,  he  was 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  di- 
vision and  the  Northern  Central  Railway,  and  on  August  1,  1900, 
became  general  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley 
division.  On  January  1,  1903,  he  was  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  division,  and  upon  a 
change  in  the  organization  dividing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
division  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  on  April  1,  1907, 
lie  became  general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
division. 
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The  Mandarin 

and  Government 

Ownership 


The  latest  indictment  against  government  ownersriip  of  rail- 
roads comes  to  us  from  one  of  our  readers  in  China.  An  edi- 
torial expose  of  a  contract  recently 
closed  by  the  Chinese  minister  of  com- 
munications for  the  rental  of  200 
freight  cars  at  approximately  $4  per 
car  per  day  for  a  period  of  15  years, 
appeared  in  the  Peking  Gazette  of  March  22.  This  is  re- 
produced in  part  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette.  Our  Peking  friend  states  that  the  minister  of  com- 
munications received  $500,000  as  his  personal  consideration 
for  closing  the  car  contract.  The  line  for  which  the  cars 
were  rented  is  part  of  the  through  railroad  from  Peking  to 
Shanghai.  The  road  was  built  jointly  by  German  and 
British  capital,  the  Germans  having  the  northern  section.  It 
does  not  pay  interest  charges  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Chi- 
nese military  governor  of  the  province  uses  the  freight 
service  of  the  line  as  he  sees  fit  and  sells  passes.  In  1919 
refund  of  the  mortgage  on  the  line  begins,  in  default  of  which 
the  bondholders  will  foreclose.  If  the  Japanese  succeed  to 
all  German  interests  in  China,  a  mere  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  how  Nipponese  control  will  be  extended  almost  to  the 
Yangste  river,  cutting  off  Peking  from  coast  communication. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  those  who  control  the  govern- 
ment owned  lines  of  China  pursue  their  own  selfish  ends  even 
at  the  possible  cost  of  their  country's  integrity. 


Advertise 

Heavier 

Carloading 


One  thought  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  continuously  when 
railroad  men  are  seeking  ways  of  helping  the  country  in  the 
war  is  that  it  is  not  saving  in  dollars 
and  cents,  which  is  the  first  consider- 
ation, but  rather  a  fuller  utilization 
of  facilities  for  the  specific  purposes 
of  the  government.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  railroad  managements,  through  their  committees  in 
Washington,  are  making  plans  to  discourage  conventions 
and  unnecessary  heavy  movements  of  passenger  business. 
The  passenger  traffic  departments  of  many  railroads  are  users 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  local  daily  newspaper  advertising 
space  and  national  advertising.  If  passenger  traffic  is  to 
be  discouraged  rather  than  stimulated  this  advertising  space 
could  be  used  better  in  some  other  way  than  it  is  now  being 
used.     Could  it  not  profitably  be  used  to  urge  heavier  car- 


loading  by  shippers?  The  consensus  of  opinion  from  in- 
quiries which  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  made  appears 
to  be  that  the  most  obviously  effective  way  of  getting  better 
carloading  is  by  personal  solicitation  of  shippers,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  other  methods  cannot  be  used  supple- 
mentary to  personal  solicitation  which  will  yield  a  large 
return  on  their  cost.  A  shipper  who  has  noticed  and  pos- 
sibly read  an  advertisement  in  his  daily  newspaper  urging 
heavier  carloading  and  who  has  read  an  advertisement  along 
similar  lines  in  his  weekly  or  monthly  magazine  will  be  a 
great  deal  more  ready  to  see  the  point  of  view  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  railroad  who  calls  on  him  to  urge  heavier 
carloading  than  would  the  shipper  who  has  not  seen  the  ad- 
vertisements. This  fact  that  advertising  is  of  immense  value 
in  supplementing  personal  solicitation  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again.  When  people  begin  to  talk 
safety  first,  for  instance,  they  begin  to  practice  it.  If  the 
railroads  can  get  the  public  to  talking  heavier  carloading 
the  shippers  will  practice  it.  By  using  advertising  space 
which  is  already  planned  for  (by  the  passenger  traffic  de- 
partment) to  urge  heavier  freight  car  loading  the  railroads 
can  get  the  public  to  talk  and  think  heavier  carloading. 


The 

Elimination 

of  Waste 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield,  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  New  York  on 
May  16,  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
producing  foodstuffs  and  of  eliminat- 
ing waste.  He  declared  that  every  em- 
ployer controlling  land  which  could 
be  made  available  for  raising  food 
should  encourage  and  assist  its  cultivation  by  employees 
and  later  in  his  address  said,  "There  is  no  indus- 
trial duty  more  pressing  at  this  hour  than  that  of  stopping 
family  and  factory  waste."  The  railway  officers  who  read 
this  will  feel  a  particular  pride  in  that  they  were  among  the 
first  to  grant  idle  land  to  their  employees  for  cultivation.  It 
will  interest  Mr.  Redfield  and  the  other  members  of  the 
official  family  at  Washington  to  know  also  that  the  railways 
of  the  country-  have  already  taken  to  heart  that  part  of  his 
message  concerning  the  elimination  of  waste  and  that  to  a 
certain  extent  they  have  anticipated  his  suggestion. 
Take  for  example,  the  matter  of  loss  and  damage  to  freight. 
The  railways  for  many  years  have  been  striving  to  cut  down 
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the  loss  ami  damage  claims,  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess, but  the  general  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  has 
struck  the  right  chord  when,  in  a  memorandum  to  all  officers 
and  employees,  he  says  that  "it  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  serve 
our  country  by  carefully  handling  all  freight  that  is  com- 
mitted, to  our  care  for  transportation."  "The  food  sup])ly 
of  the  nation,"  the  notice  says,  "is  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  railroads  for  transportation,  and  each  employee  should 
bear  in  mind  tliat  he  can  perform  no  duty  more  patriotic  at 
the  present  time  than  to  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the  ship- 
inents,  in  the  transportation  of  which  he  has  a  hand,  are 
handled  without  loss  or  damage.  Every  sack  of  flour  that 
is  damaged  by  rough  handling  or  impiroper  preparation  of 
the  car,  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  is  lost  by  defective  equip- 
ment, every  shipment  of  perishable  goods  that  is  spoiled  by 
delay,  improper  refrigeration  or  ventilation,  every  animal 
that  is  killed  on  the  right-of-way,  and  every  pound  of  shrink- 
age caused  by  stock  being  delayed  or  injured  by  rough 
handling,  hampers  our  country  in  its  effort  to  conserve  its 
resources  during  this  international  conflict."  Then  take 
the  matter  of  the  waste  of  company  material.  "Do  your 
part  to  make  the  Seaboard  the  cleanest  railroad  in 
the  South,"  says  a  recent  Seaboard  Air  Line  store  depart- 
ment bulletin.  "Material  and  labor  not  in  use  are  absolute 
wastes.  Cleanliness  and  order  are  the  basis  for  system. 
Cleanliness  is  economy."  The  bulletin  emphasizes  the  rap- 
idly increasing  costs  of  materials.  It  calls  upon  the  operat- 
ing officers  to  watch  requisitions  and  to  stop  all  those  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  "at  their  source."  It  tells  master  me- 
chanics, to  make  the  article  they  already  have  answ?er,  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  purpose  and  calls  upon  them  to  see  that  drills, 
tools  and  steel  are  not  in  the  lockers  but  the  tool  room.  "In- 
vestigate your  shop  cupboards  weekly.  The  shops  and  line 
must  be  kept  clean  of  scrap  and  surplus  material.  Save 
your  material  now,  as  never  before."  To  clinch  the  argument 
the  bulletin  gives  the  supply  train  schedule  for  the  entire 
month  and  lists  the  cleanest  agencies,  roadmasters'  districts 
and  the  cleanest  toolhouses  on  each  division.  And  so  w-e 
might  go  on.  One  point  is  that  these  and  ideas  like  them 
are  worthy  of  imitation.  The  other  is  that  the  railways  are 
on  the  job. 


RECORD  BREAKING  CAR  SHORTAGE  AND 
THE  WAR 

'T'HE  car  shortage  reported  on  May  1  again  broke  all  pre- 
vious records.  Its  seriousness  is  sufficiently  'great,  but 
not  so  much  for  what  it  means  in  the  present  as  because  of  the 
indication  it  affords  as  to  what  probably  is  coming.  A 
deficiency  of  145,449  cars,  or  approximately  six  per  cent 
of  the  total  freight  car  equipment,  would  be  bad  enough  at 
any  time.  The  largest  shortage  previous  to  that  of  April  and 
May  of  this  year,  of  1,57,847  cars  in  February,  1907,  oc- 
casioned alarm  among  all  commercial  and  railway  interests. 
But  conditions  then  were  entirely  different.  A  shortage  so 
large  this  year  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  indicates  a  tend- 
ency which  if  not  overcome,  will  lead  to  a  condition  not 
comparable  to  any  that  ever  previously  existed. 

Here  are  the  facts  as  shown  by  the  net  shortages  reported 
by  the  American  Railway  Association  for  the  early  months 
of  1907  and  for  corresponding  months  of  1917: 

Net    Shortage   of    Freight   Cars 


1907  Cars 

January   2    85,493 

February  6    137,847 

April  10   81,117 

May  l.i 33.991 

Tune   12    8,018 

Tune  26    1.599 


1917  Cars 

January   1 62.247 

February   1    1 09,770 

March   1    130.882 

April    1    144,797 

May    1    145,449 


The  above  statistics  indicate  in  a  simple  l)Ut  startling  way 


the  difference  between  the  conditions  in  1907  and  1917. 
These  are  the  only  two  periods  since  car  shortage  figures 
have  Ijeen  compilecl  when  a  car  shortage  of  any  size  or  dura- 
tion has  occurred  in  the  spring.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a 
small  shortage  in  March,  1916,  but  it  was  due  wholly  to  a 
sudden  and  temporar}-  congestion  at  eastern  ports  and  was 
not  indicative  of  a  general  condition.  Though  the  shortage 
in  1907  was  considered  very  serious,  it  steadily  decreased 
from  February,  entirely  disap])eared  in  June,  and  on  July 
10  there  were  over  37,000  idle  cars.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  the  railways  have  the  prospect  of  going  through  the 
.spring,  summer  and  fall  with  no  surplus  cars  whatever. 

Shippers  and  railways  are  confronted  with  an  unprec- 
edented situation.  Commercial  business  has  been  sufficient 
to  ])roduce  and  maintain  a  shortage  through  the  months  dur- 
ing which  ordinarily  there  is  large  surplus.  But  Jt  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  months  until  the  government  will  require  the 
railroads  to  move  a  minimum  of  500,000  men  with  their 
equipment.  Caring  for  these  men  in  the  concentration 
camps  means  the  building  and  supplying  of  the  equipment 
of  ten  cities  having  an  unproductive  population  averaging 
50,000  each.  The  railways  will  be  called  upon  to  transport 
all  the  material  for  the  erection  of  these  cities,  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  supply,  sewerage  S}-stems,  lighting  systems, 
etc.,  and  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  their  population. 
Moving  this  number  of  men  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  de- 
mand that  will  be  made  upon  our  transportation  system  by 
the  war.  This  extraordinary  demand  will  come  at  the  period 
when  regular  traffic  is  ordinarily  the  heaviest,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  commercial  transportation  demands  will 
increase  rather  than  diminish. 

There  is  little  of  value  in  calling  attention  to  a  situation 
of  this  kind  unless  some  attempt  is  made  to  point  out  meas- 
ures for  the  alleviation  of  the  difficult  conditions.  The 
need  of  more  equipment  can  be  supplied  only  in  a  small 
measure  this  summer  and  fall.  Builders  are  overwhelmed 
with  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  orders.  There  is  a  short- 
age of  labor.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  railways  and  the 
shipping  public  must  secure  relief  mainly,  if  at  all,  by  get- 
ting the  utmost  available  out  of  every  item  of  equipment 
and  of  facilities  now  existing.  Comprehensive  measures  to 
this  end  are  already  being  undertaken  by  competent  hands. 
Shippers  must  co-operate  with  the  railways,  first,  by  assist- 
ing to  move  every  possible  item  of  traffic  during  the  sum- 
mer months  when  normal  necessary  traffic  ordinarily  is 
lightest;  and  second,  by  assisting  in  the  utilization  of  every 
facility  in  the  most  effective  manner.  This  means  foregoing 
some  of  the  rights  recognized  as  established  under  normal 
conditions  of  transportation  service,  for  the  present  condi- 
tion is  not  a  normal  one,  and  it  means  that  every  car  ought 
to  be  loaded  to  its  rated  capacity  where  this  is  physically 
practicable  and  that  the  10  per  cent  average  overload  allowed 
should  be  used  wherever  possible.  Regulating  bodies  have 
imposed  upon  the  railroads  obligations  of  special  importance. 
The  least  they  can  do  is  to  throw  no  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
the  railways  while  endeavoring  to  perform  their  part.  They 
can  assist  in  various  ways  by  relieving  the  onerousness  of  re- 
strictions which  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  justify  at  other 
times.  Any  other  course  than  that  which  will  tend  to  re- 
lieve the  present  unprecedented  condition  by  helping  the  rail- 
w'ays  to  carry  their  present  burden  and  strengthening  them 
for  the  bearing  of  the  greatest  burden  soon  to  be  thrust  upon 
them  must  be  recognized  as  a  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

Finally,  every  citizen  must  act  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
wath  the  interest  of  what  has  been  named  the  third  arm  of 
the  nation's  defensive  service.  It  is  no  time  for  complaint 
of  service  for  deficiencies  that  might  reasonably  be  objected 
to  under  normal  conditions.  The  nation  is  at  war.  Every 
citizen  is  vitally  interested  in  the  war's  successful  outcome. 
The  railwavs  are  on  the  first  line  of  defense. 
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TERMINATION     OF    A    MOST    INTERESTING 
RECEIVERSHIP 

JUDGE  CARPENTER  in  the  federal  court,  has  terminated 
"^  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  receivership  with- 
out foreclosure.  This  receivership  of  the  old  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &i  Pacific  Railvva}-  Company,  which  owns  and  operates 
about  8,000  miles  of  railroad,  has  been  a  series  of  incidents 
of  dramatic  interest.  The  company  had  been  controlled 
through  au  elaborate  douljle  holding  compan}-  scheme  which 
collapsed.  D.  G.  Reid,  \V.  H.  ^Nloore  and  James  H.  Moore 
had  controlled  the  holding  companies,  but  had  sold  a  large 
tilock  of  holding  company  stock  in  j^revious  years,  first  to  the 
Pearson-Fahrquar  syndicate,  which  had  tried  to  get  control 
of  a  transcontinental  line  by  piecing  together  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  some  middle  western  road  with  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  later  to  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  A. 
C.  James  and  other  interests  in  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  when 
the  Pearson-Farquhar  syndicate  turned  out  to  be  a  bubble. 
In  time  it  became  evident  that  the  real  control  of  the  owing 
and  operating  company  would  be  with  the  holders  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &:  Pacific  Railroad  Company — the  un- 
dermost of  the  two  holding  comininies — collateral  bonds 
under  which  was  deposited  the  approximately  $75,000,000 
stock  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  tk  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  owning  and  operating  company. 

The  two  holding  companies  went  into  receivership;  the 
railway  compam-  stock  deposited  under  the  debenture  bonds 
was  sold,  but  the  holders  of  these  bonds  had  the  privilege 
of  buying  in  the  railway  company  stock  pro  rata  to  their 
holdings  of  bonds;  in  other  words,  the  expected  happened 
and  the  holders  of  the  bonds  became  the  stockholders  and 
therefore  the  controlling  interest  in  the  railway  compan}'. 
But  control  was  not  apparently  held  b}-  any  one  group  of 
interests.  Trust  company  and  insurance  company  presi- 
dents were  chiefly  concerned  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  underlying  Ijonds  which  were  held  by  real  investors  and 
by  insurance  companies;  a  new  faction  had  made  its  way 
into  Ro<:k  Island  affairs  led  by  N.  L.  Amster,  a  Boston 
man;  Samuel  Unterm}-er,  of  New  York,  and  Jacob  New- 
man, a  Chicago  lawyer.  Apparently  while  no  large  banking 
interest  would  come  forward  and  finance  the  needs  of  the 
company  to  help  it  meet  its  maturing  notes,  nobody  wanted 
anybody  else  to  do  anything,  and  on  what  looked  like  a 
snap  judgment,  the  Moores  and  D.  G.  Reid  threw  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company  into  the 
hands  of  receivers. 

The  receivership  was  bitterly  contested  by  Mr.  Amster 
and  his  following.  The  trust  company  and  insurance  com- 
pany interests  were  for  playing  safe  and  selling  the  road 
under  foreclosure  under  some  plan  of  reorganization  which 
would  protect  the  underlying  bondholders'  interests  fully; 
Mr.  Amster  was  unable  to  get  strong  banking  support  but 
fought  on  with  all  the  resources  at  his  command  and  with 
such  advantage  as  publicity  and  a  distrust  of  the  Reid- 
Moore  syndicate  gave  him;  the  Reid-Moore  syndicate  was 
apparently  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  find  the  banking 
support  to  reorganize  the  company  with  affairs  in  the  state 
that  they  were  in,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  this  muddle 
came  a  very  large  increase  in  business.  The  old  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  operating  organization  had 
been  miserably  handicapped  by  a  control  which  was  a  thou- 
sand miles  awa}"  and  by  bankers  and  speculators  who  were 
most  successful  financiers,  but  neither  had  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  any  extended  study  of  the  economics  of  railway 
operation.  Perhaps  because  of  these  very  handicaps  the 
management  had  potentially  a  fine  organization.  Released 
f-om  th's  handicap,  with  the  freedom  and  good  wUl  which 
Judge  Dickinson  gave  them  as  receiver,  the  Rock  Island 
management  fairlv  sprang  forward  to  take  advantage  of  the 
hsge  increase  in  business. 


Numerous  theories  were  advanced  at  the  time  of  the  Rock 
Island  receivership,  or  just  prior  to  it,  as  to  "what  was 
the  matter  with  the  Rock  Island."  One  point  of  agreement, — 
and  it  was  about  the  only  point  on  which  there  was  any 
general  agreement — was  that  one  thing  the  Rock  Island 
lacked  was  business.  This  peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances— a  large  increase  in  business  and  a  freedom  to 
make  the  expenditures  for  rehabilitation  and  to  operate  re- 
gardless of  financial  showing — gave  the  Rock  Island  man- 
agement the  chance  that  it  needled;  likewise,  it  ap])arently 
played  directly  into  Mr.  Amster's  hands.  Mr.  Amster  was 
made  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Under  Judge 
Dickinson's  administration  the  road  was  rehabilitated  out 
of  the  current  funds;  the  earnings  showing  was  .so  good 
that  the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  insurance  companies 
and  trust  companies  to  a  reorganization  without  foreclosure 
was  overcome;  and  finally  through  agreements  and  com- 
promises a  plan  was  adopted  under  which  $65,000,000  of 
new  preferred  stock  is  to  be  issued,  $55,000,000  of  it  im- 
mediately; and  of  this  $55,000,000,  $30,000,000  will  be  7 
|)er  cent  preferred  and  $25,000,000  6  per  cent  preferred. 
Of  the  $30,000,000  cash  raised  by  this  plan,  $17,180,000 
will  be  used  to  pay  receiver's  certificates  and  $12,500,000 
to  pay  in  cash  other  matured  securities. 

The  question  as  to  who  has  final  control  of  the  company 
now  is  still  one  which  cannot  be  definitely  answered. 


INEFFICIENT  REGULATION 

'X'HE  Illinois  passenger  rate  case  has  been  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Chi- 
cago, granting  the  attorney  general  of  Illinois  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  railroads  from  raising  state  fares  to  2.4  cents 
and  a  later  decree  by  the  United  States  District  Court  at  St. 
Louis  which  threatens  to  cite  the  Illinois  authorities  for  con- 
temjjt  if  they  jjrosecute  the  railroads  for  putting  the  higher 
rate  into  effect. 

The  legal  tangle  which  has  developed  from  the  case  of  the 
Business  ]Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  vs.  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  et  al.  forcefully  illustrates 
the  anti(juated  and  inadequate  scheme  of  regulation  the  rail- 
roads are  forced  to  submit  to.  The  carriers  have  been  re- 
quired to  run  back  and  forth  between  the  state  and  interstate 
commissions  like  a  bewildered  office  boy  trying  to  carrv  out 
the  conflicting  orders  of  employers  with  equal  authoritv.  At 
a  time  when  the  American  public  and  the  state  and  federal 
governments  are  watching  the  carriers  so  closely  for  ineffi- 
ciency in  operation  or  financing,  they  impose  upon  the  rail- 
ways a  ridiculously  inefficient  and  exceedingly  expensive 
system  of  regulation. 

In  brief,  the  history  of  the  Illinois  case  is  as  follows:  In 
1907,  the  Illinois  legislature  passed  a  2  cent  fare  law.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, declared  2.4  cents  a  mile  a  reasonable  j)assenger  fare 
for  interstate  travel.  Citizens  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  complained  of  discrimination  against  them  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  charged  2.4  cents  a  mile  for  passenger 
travel  to  points  in  Illinois  while  business  competitors  just 
across  the  river  traveled  for  2  cents.  After  investigation  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ordered  the  carriers  to  re- 
move that  di.scrimination.  The  railroads  filed  tariffs  raisins 
the  i)assenger  fare  in  Illinois  to  2.4  cents.  The  United  States 
District  Court  at  Chicago  declined  to  restrain  Illinois  author- 
ities from  pro.secuting  the  railroads  for  charging  more  than 
the  state  statute  i)ermitted,  following  which  the  railroads  ap- 
I)ealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme 
Court  on  the  appeal  refused  to  grant  the  roads  a  temporar\- 
injunction  and  is  now  considering  their  application  for  a 
permanent  injunction. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  obtained  an  injunc- 
tion in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  St.  Louis  requiring 
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the  railroads  to  remove  discrimination  against  St.  Louis  and 
Keokuk  not  later  than  May  30.  The  Superior  Court  at 
Chicago  granted  the  attorney  general  of  Illinois  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  railroads  from  charging  higher  rates. 
Hie  Wabash,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  disregarded  the  restraining  order  and  put  the  2.4  cents 
fare  into  effect  on  May  30.  On  June  8,  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  St.  Louis  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  rail- 
roads to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  promising  to  cite  the  Illinois  authorities 
for  contempt  if  they  interfered.  All  other  railroads  con- 
cerned made  the  2.4  cent  rate  effective  on  June  9,  10  and  11. 
On  June  11,  the  governor  and  attorney  general  of  Illinois 
jointly  appealed  to  the  United  States  Attorney  General  to 
cause  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  seek  a  nulli- 
fication of  the  order  of  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
St.  Louis  on  June  8. 

It  would  seem  that  the  possibilities  for  further  prolonga- 
tion of  this  see-saw  between  federal  and  state  authorities 
have  been  exhausted,  but  whether  such  an  optimistic  view  is 
justified  under  a  system  of  railway  regulation  which  requires 
obedience  to  49  masters  is  doubtful. 


LEHIGH  VALLEY 

IT  is  rather  surprising  to  see  how  well  the  Lehigh  Valley 
^  was  able  to  continue  its  program  of  additions  and  better- 
ments, involving  as  well  heavy  maintenance  expenses,  in 
the  six  months  ended  Decemb^er  31,  1916.  In  the  previous 
fiscal  year  the  Lehigh  Valley  had  done  the  largest  business 
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(lifiKiihics  of  getting  deliveries,  the  Lehigh  Valley  managed 
to  continue  its  betterment  program  in  the  six  months  July 
1,   1916,  to  December  31,   1916. 

A  total  of  $5,705,000  was  spent  during  these  six  months 
on  property  account.  This  included  equipment  purchases; 
the  rc'l)uilding  of  five  10-wheel  freight  locomotives  and  equip- 
ping them  with  superheaters;  the  completion  of  the  ore  dock 
at  Constable  Hook,  N.  J.;  the  completion  of  a  30-stall  fire- 
proof engine  house,  with  a  100-ft.  electrically  operated  turn- 
table, at  Manchester,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  strengthening  of  42 
!)ridges  between  Coxton,  Pa.,  and  Manchester.  The  amount 
of  new  equipment  which  the  Lehigh  Valley  bought  and  ac- 
tually received  during  these  six  months  is  impressive.  It 
includes  23  freight  locomotives,  1,317  80-ton  capacity  auto- 
mobile cars  with  steel  underframes  and  steel  ends,  and  3 
locomotive  cranes.  In  addition  to  locomotives  and  rolling 
stock  37  gasoline  motor  cars  were  bought  for  use  of 
section  and  bridge  gangs.  The  Lehigh  Valley  has  now  com- 
pleted replacing  all  automatic  disk  signals  on  its  lines  with 
semaphore  signals  and  during  the  six  months  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916,  50  miles  of  two-position  lower  quadrant  type 
signals  were  replaced  with  three-position  upper  quadrant 
signals  equipped  with  electric  lights. 

The  extensive  additions  and  betterments  necessitated 
extraordinary  charges  to  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures and  also  to  maintenance  of  equipment.  Of  the  42 
bridges  mentioned  which  were  strengthened,  all  of  which 
were  either  light  iron  or  wooden  bridges,  27  were  converted 
into  steel  bridges  and  15  into  concrete-steel  bridges.  In 
maintenance  work  468,000  cross  ties,  865,000  board  measure 
feet  of  switch  ties  and  432,000  board  measure  feet  of  bridge 
ties  were  used,  and  of  the  cross  ties,  over  half  were  creo- 
soted  and  nearly  all  of  the  switch  ties  and  bridge  ties  were 
creosoted. 

Gross  earnings  continued  to  increase  eVen  over  the  cor- 
responding six  months  of  the  previous  year.  Anthracite 
coal  tonnage,  however,  fell  off,  the  entire  increase  in  freight 
being  in  merchandise  freight.  Total  operating  revenues 
amounted  to  $25,719,000,  an  increase  over  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  of  the  previous  year  of  $1,477,000.  The 
increase  in  merchandise  freight  revenue  was  $1,115,000,  or 
nearly  11  per  cent.  Of  the  total  operating  revenues,  36.34 
per  cent  in  the  six  months  under  review  were  derived  from 
coal  freight  and  44  per  cent  from  merchandise  freight.  It 
was  impossible  to  hold  transportation  expenses  down  to  the 
proportion  of  increase  of  freight  traffic,  principally  because 
of  the  heavy  increase  in  amounts  paid  to  station  employees 
and  amounts  spent  for  fuel. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  very  good  showing  was  made  in 
train  loading.     With  a  smaller  proportion  of  coal  tonnage, 
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The  Lehigh  Valley 


in  its  history.  An  extensive  program  of  additions  and  bet- 
terments had  bean  undertaken  and  a  new  and  higher  stand- 
ard of  maintenance  had  been  adopted.  In  April,  1916, 
$10,697,000  4>^  per  cent  bonds  were  sold,  large  purchases 
of  equipment  were  made,  and  large  .expenditures  for  bet- 
terments to  equipment  were  also  made.  Notwithstanding 
the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  high  price  of  materials  and  the 


the  average  revenue  trainload  in  the  six  months  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1916,  was  684  tons  as  against  653  tons,  the 
average  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1915.  This 
is  an  increase  of  31  tons  and  is  certainly  a  creditable  show- 
ing. It  was  helped  presumably  by  the  fact  that  with  the 
increase  in  merchandise  tonnage  it  was  possible  to  elim- 
inate a  very  considerable  amount  of  empty  car  mileage.    The 
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loaded  car  mileage  totaled  122,258,000  in  the  six  months 
for  1916  and  121,525,000  in  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  1915,  and  the  empty  freight  car  mileage  totaled  50,307,- 
000  in  the  1916  six  months  and  56,091,000  in  the  corre- 
sponding six  months  of  1915. 

After  charging  out  the  5  per  cent  dividends  declared 
during  the  half  year  (the  Lehigh  Valley  annual  dividend 
rate  is  10  per  cent)  the  company  had  approximately  a  mil- 
lion dollars  surplus.  No  new  securities  were  sold,  $1,500,- 
000  maturing  equipment  trusts  and  collateral  bonds  were 
retired,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  $5,705,000  was  spent  for 
addition  and  betterments.  The  company  had  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  six  months'  period  $15,127,000  cash, 
and  no  loans  and  bills  payable.  On  December  31,  1916, 
there  was  $11,423,000  cash,  and  no  loans  and  bills  payable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion for  the  last  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1916  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1915: 

1916  1915 

Mileage    operated     1,443  1,443 

Coal    freight    revenue $9,345,640  $9,825!860 

Merchandise    freight    revenue 11,317,769  10,202,599 

Passenger    revenue    2,599,694  2,301,665 

Total   operating   revenues 25,718,557  24,241,217 

Maintenance   of  way   and   structures 2,995,695  2,686,347 

Maintenance    of    equipment 4,588,733  4,834,547 

Traffic    expenses    519,697  506,885 

Transportation   expenses    9,780,221  8,275,636 

General    expenses    529,853  438,786 

Total    operating    expenses 18,414,199  16.742,200 

Taxes     945,961  845,685 

Operating   :ncome    6,358,396  6,653,332 

Gross   income    7,718,958  7,383,678 

Net    income    4,002,645  3.841,313 

Dividends     3,030,400  3,030,400 

Surplus     972,245  810,913 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Municipal  Owncrslnp  Fails  In  U.  S.  A.  By  James  B.  Woodan.  32  pages. 
6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in  paper.  Published  by  H.  J.  Gonden,  Peoples 
Gas   Building,   Chicago.      Price,   25   cents. 

This  booklet  contains  the  records  of  more  than  200 
municipal  ownership  failures.  The  public  utilities  con- 
cerned include  electric  light  and  power  and  gas  and  natural 
gas  plants,  water  systems  and  electric  railways.  On  the 
basis  of  his  investigation  the  writer  concludes  that  politics 
is  the  inevitable  cause  of  these  failures.  The  author  states 
that  municipal  ownership  popularizes  itself  by  making  its 
consumption  rate  so  low  that  after  paying  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion the  plant  is  unable  to  meet  all  or  part  of  its  fixed 
charges.  It  therefore  produces  an  actual  loss  which  the 
taxpayer  makes  up. 

The  Law  of  Interstate  Commerce  and  Its  Federal  Regulation.  (Third 
edition).  By  Frederick  N.  Judson,  member  of  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  bar. 
1.066  pages,  6  in.  by  9^  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Publislied  by  T.  H. 
Flood  &  Co.,   Chicago.     Price   $7.50. 

A  third  edition  of  this  treatise  on  interstate  commerce  was 
prepared  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  Since  the  last  edition  im- 
portant amendments  have  been  made  to  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce,  the  supplemental  anti-trust  legislation  of  1914 
has  been  enacted,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  made  certain  constructions  and  applications  of  the  law, 
in  some  instances  overruling  the  district  courts  and  the  United 
States  courts  of  appeal,  or  unifying  the  law  where  heretofore 
there  had  been  conflicting  opinions. 

The  book  is  not  only  a  compendium  of  final  holdings  of 
the  tribunals  of  last  resort  interpreting  and  applying  the 
statutes,  but  includes  such  adjudications  of  the  lower  federal 
courts  and  of  the  state  courts  as  serve  to  make  for  a  compre- 
hensive exposition  of  the  existing  law  and  to  illustrate  its 
historic  development.  Part  I  of  the  volume  deals  with  the 
law  of  interstate  commerce  as  declared  by  the  courts.  The 
remainder  is  devoted  to  legislation  and  its  application  to  the 
regulation  of  interstate  traffic.  A  discussion  of  the  anti-trust 
relating  to  the  concurrent  powers  of  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
acts  of  1890  and  1914  and  their  enforcement,  and  of  questions 
emments  in  interstate  commerce  is  included  in  the  treatise. 
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ROAD  BUILDING  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED 

Chicago. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

We  note  the  editorial  in  your  issue  of  May  11  entitled, 
"Go  Slow  With  the  Road  Building."  It  is  recognized  that 
government  needs  come  first  and  that  no  private  interest 
should  interfere  with  the  government's  operations.  It  is 
also  recognized  that  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  labor,  but  it 
appears  that  the  action  already  taken  by  the  Sjjecial  Com- 
mittee on  National  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation has  so  nearly  shut  off  the  supply  of  sand,  stone, 
brick,  etc.,  as  to  practically  bring  building  of  all  kinds  to  a 
standstill  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  informed 
that  still  further  action  by  this  committee  is  contemplated 
looking  to  further  curtailment  of  building  operations.  If  this 
action  is  taken  and  the  building  industry  is  prostrated  there 
will,  in  all  probability,  soon  be  not  only  a  surplus  of  un- 
employed labor  but  also  a  surplus  of  cars.  There  may  be 
also  danger  of  a  serious  financial  disturbance  which  may 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  panic. 

The  government  is  considering  a  revenue  bill  to  raise 
close  to  $2,000,000,000  per  year.  It  is  also  engaged  in 
floating  a  $2,000,000,000  loan.  It  seems  to  us  that  under 
these  conditions  great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  take 
action  which  will  so  seriously  disturb  industry  as  to  em- 
barrass the  government  in  connection  with  the  revenue  bill 
and  the  bond  issue. 

There  is  need  of  elimination  of  waste,  reduction  of  con- 
sumption, and  increase  of  production.  Material  and  labor 
which  enter  into  buildings,  roads,  etc.,  are  not  consumed  in 
the  same  sense  that  labor  and  material  are  which  enter  into 
numerous  commodities  and  luxuries  which,  after  being  used, 
cease  to  exist  or  exist  for  no  useful  purpose.  Most  buildings 
and  practically  all  roads  represent  labor  and  material  which 
are  not  consumed  but  converted  or  changed  in  form,  and 
which  in  the  new  form  contribute  continually,  and  in  many 
cases  indefinitely,  to  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Road  building,  particularly,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  en- 
couraged rather  than  discouraged  at  this  time.  The  inade- 
quacy of  transportation  facilities  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most  serious  difficulty  under  which  we  are  now  laboring. 
Roads  supplement  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  rail- 
roads, relieving  them  to  some  extent  of  unprofitable  short 
haul  business  which  congests  the  terminals,  and  enable  food 
and  other  products  to  be  delivered  to  railroad  stations  irre- 
.spective  of  weather  conditions. 

B.  F.  Affleck, 

President,   Portland   Cement  Association. 


Conditions  In  Mexico. — Advices  by  mail  we  have  just 
received  from  Mexico,  report  that  the  Mexican  Government 
has  recently  seized  all  the  English  railway  interests,  the 
Mexican  Railway,  the  Vera  Cruz  Terminal,  the  Alvarado 
Railway  and  the  Tehuantepec  National.  The  government 
also  has  seized  all  the  funds  belonging  to  Banco  de  Londres 
and  the  Banco  Nacional.  The  appearance  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  fomenting  discontent  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees and  encouraging  unreasonable  labor  demands.  Ban- 
ditry is  in  full  swing.  The  station  at  La  Barca  was  burnt 
recently.  It  is  said  the  troops  sent  after  the  bandits  often 
steal  more  than  the  bandits.  They  seize  innocent  and  harm- 
less people  and  hang  them  just  to  show  something  for  their 
expedition.  After  the  years  of  destruction  in  Mexico  one 
can  obtain  cars  for  shipments  only  by  bribing  the  officials. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 
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A   Departure   in   the   Design  of  Export   Coal  Piers 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Has  Completed  New  Facilities  at 
Baltimore  in  Which  Many  Novel  Features  Are  Embodied 


THE  largest  exjx)rt  coal  pier  in  the  world  was  recently 
placed  in  service  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Curtis 
Bay,  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  harbor.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  12,000,000  tons  per  year,  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $2,500,000,  and  represents  an  entirely  new  de- 
parture in  the  design  of  such  facilities.  It  was  designed 
especially  to  overcome  breakage  while  at  the  same  time 
materially  increasing  the  speed  at  which  vessels  may  be 
loaded.     With  its  system  of  car  unloaders,  belts  and  loading 


of  revenue  freight,  of  which  32,269,568  tons  was  coal  and 
3,891,000  was  coke.  About  2,500,000  tons  of  this  coal  and 
coke  was  handled  over  the  pier  at  Baltimore.  During  that 
year  the  maximum  coal  handling  capacity  of  the  old  trestle 
was  reached,  making  it  necessar}'  to  provide  new  facilities 
to  care  for  future  increases.  After  a  study  of  the  different 
types  of  piers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  abroad,  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  plant  to  handle  the  coal  by  mechanical 
means  rather  than  bv  gravitv. 


^Mean  hiv 
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towers  it  is  possible  to  load  four  vessels  with  cargo  coal  and 
bunker  fuel  at  one  time.  This  dock  replaces  a  wooden 
trestle  pier  with  drop  chutes  that  had  been  in  operation  for 
several  years  in  the  Curtis  Bay  terminal. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  lines  reach  the  coal  fields  of  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Kentuckv.     In  1914,  the  railroad  moved  69,382,000  tons 


In  addition  to  the  coal  handling  apparatus,  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  utilization  of  the  storage  yard  which  served 
the  old  layout,  the  building  of  a  new  hump  yard  for  loaded 
cars,  a  thawing  house,  a  power  plant  and  a  sub-station  and 
the  dredging  of  a  channel  to  provide  a  35-ft.  draft  to  the 
site  of  tlie  pier,  and  slips  of  the  same  draft  at  either  side  of 
the  i)'er. 


The  coal  handling  plant  consists  of  two  car  dumpers 
located  at  the  land  end  of  the  reinforced  concrete  pier,  rein- 
forced concrete  balancing  or  storage  hoppers  located  between 
the  dumpers  and  the  pier,  and  four  loading  and  two  trim- 
ming towers  built  of  structural  steel.  The  pier  is  in  two 
units,  a  car  dumper,  two  loading  towers  and  a  trimming  tower 
comprising  a  unit.  The  car  dumpers  and  the  l)arneys  that 
deliver  the  cars  to  them  are  steam  operated.  Beyond  the  car 
dumpers  the  operation  is  all  electrical. 

The  car  dumpers  were  furnished  by  the  MciM}'ler  Interstate 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  They  handle  cars  up  to  54  ft. 
in  length  and  are  guaranteed  to  handle  fifty  50-ton  cars  or 
forty  100-ton  cars  per  hour.  In  actual  operation  a  cycle  is 
performed  in  49  seconds. 

In  operation  the  loaded  cars  drop  down  from  the  loaded 
yard  to  the  barney  pit  by  gravity.  The  barney  is  of  the  dis- 
appearing type  and  runs  on  a  track  placed  between  the  rails 
of  the  standard  gaue  track.     It  is  titted  with  a  movable  arm 


ment  of  the  wheels  draws  the  arm  down  to  normal  where  it 
is  held  by  the  brake.  This  arrangement  permits  continuous 
operation,  as  a  car  may  be  dropped  down  to  the  barney  pit 
before  the  barney  returns  from  the  dumper. 

The  platen  of  the  dumper  has  a  lixed  elevation  and,  as 
the  car  is  delivered  to  it,  it  is  clamped  in  place  and  the  car 
and  cradle  are  revolved  through  160  deg..  turning  the  car 
upside  down  and  dumping  the  coal  into  an  elevating  pan. 
The  pan  is  placed  at  a  raised  position  to  prevent  breakage 
as  the  coal  is  poured  from  the  car  and  during  the  dumping 
operation  it  is  held  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  pan  has  a  capacity  of  120  tons  and  when  a  load  has 
been  delivered  to  it,  it  is  lowered  to  an  angle  of  50  deg.  with 
the  horizontal.  As  it  reaches  the  hopper  into  which  it  dis- 
charges, the  discharge  gates  are  automatically  opened.  To 
[)revent  any  jar  the  pan  engages  air  cushions  as  it  is  low- 
ered. 

The  receiving  hopper  which  feeds  the  conveyors  going  to 


I    I  Piles  to  be  dritfen  fo  refusal  or  h  a  depfh  ofnof  less  Ihan  20  ff 

Cross  Section  of  the  Pier 


that  is  held  in  the  normal  position  (down)  by  a  brake.  With 
a  car  at  the  pit  for  delivery  to  the  dumper  the  barney  is  put 
into  the  forward  motion,  releasing  the  brake  and  allowing 
the  arm  to  raise  to  its  proper  pushing  position.  As  the 
loaded  car  reaches  the  dumper,  it  pushes  off  the  preceding 
car  which  proceeds  to  the  empt}^  yard  by  gravity  over  a  kick 
back  track.     As  the  barnev  is  reversed  the  backward  move- 


the  pier  or  the  conveyor  leading  to  the  balancing  l)in,  has  a 
capacity  of  15  tons.  To  eliminate  the  dropping  of  coal  into 
this  hopper  the  belt  feeders  which  empty  it  are  controlled 
automatically  by  the  pan.  As  the  load  is  delivered  from 
the  pan  to  the  hopper,  the  pan  raises  itself,  automatically 
cutting  off  the  operation  of  the  feeder  belt  before  the  hop- 
per is  empty.     As  another  load  is  delivered  the  feeder  belts 
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automatically  start  up  again  and  continue  in  operation  until 
the  raising  of  the  pan  again  cuts  off  the  operation.  By  this 
means  the  receiving  hopper  is  never  entirely  emptied  of  coal 
and  the  remaining  coal  acts  as  a  cushion  for  other  coal  as  it 
is  delivered  from  the  pan. 

Each  hopper  feeds  three  belts  through  three  separate  feed- 
ers. Two  of  them  feed  the  main  carrying  belt  leading  out 
to  the  pier  and  the  third  feeds  the  belt  which  delivers  the 
coal  to  the  balancing  bin.  The  coal  can  be  taken  from  the 
hopper  by  any  belt  or  by  all  three  at  the  same  time. 

The  incline  conveyor  which  delivers  the  coal  to  the  bal- 
ancing bin  is  provided  with  a  boom  conveyor  that  is  oper- 
ated at  various  angles  to  prevent  breakage  of  the  coal.  The 
conveyor  is  pivoted  at  one  end  and  is  carried  on  a  track 
which  allows  travel  over  the  entire  series  of  bins.  The 
coal  that  is  delivered  to  the  balancing  bin  is  drawn  out  for 
cargo  and  also  for  bunker  use  and  for  trimming  loads.  The 
delivery  from  the  bin  is  by  automatic  feeder  belts  controlled 
by  the  operators  on  the  towers. 

The  loading  towers,  four  in  number,  or  two  to  each  pier 


ming  of  the  ship  simultaneously  with  the  loading  of  cargo 
coal,  thus  effecting  a  material  saving  in  the  time  necessary 
to  load  a  vessel. 

Three  belts  are  provided  for  each  car  dumper,  all  being 
60  in.  wide.  Two  in  each  group  run  out  on  the  pier  to  the 
loader  and  the  third  runs  to  the  balancing  bin.  The  belt 
drives  are  located  at  the  water  end  of  the  pier.  They  con- 
sist of  two  drive  pulleys  operating  as  a  unit,  termed  a  tandem 
drive  in  connection  with  which  the  belt  passes  around  a  third 
pulley  mounted  on  a  sliding  frame  which  is  provided  with 
counterweights.  This  device  automatically  takes  the  slack 
of  the  belts  in  starting  and  maintains  an  even  tension  in  them 
during  operation. 

All  the  conveying  machinery  is  operated  by  electricity. 
Power  is  delivered  to  the  sub-station  at  13,200  volts  and  is 
here  converted  to  550  volts  for  use  at  the  machines.  The 
sub-station  is  equipped  with  three  500-kw.  rotary  converters. 
One  unit  runs  each  side  of  the  pier,  the  third  unit  being 
spare. 

The   power   is   carried    from   the   sub-station   to  the  pier 
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unit,  are  each  equipped  with  shuttle  conveyors  that  have  a 
maximum  reach  of  35  ft.  beyond  the  face  of  the  dock  and  a 
vertical  variation  of  27  ft.  The  shuttles  are  reversible  so 
as  to  deliver  coal  to  either  side  of  the  pier.  The  vertical 
motion  is  provided  to  suit  the  varying  heights  of  vessels 
being  loaded.  These  towers  are  constructed  to  provide  for 
lowerators  to  take  the  coal  from  the  shuttle  conveyors  and 
deliver  it  into  the  holds  of  ships  without  any  drop.  This 
feature  has  been  especially  provided  to  handle  gas  or  lump 
coal  where  a  further  prevention  of  breakage  is  essential. 

In  addition  to  the  loading  towers  each  pier  unit  is  pro- 
vided with  a  trimming  tower.  These  machines  are  each 
equipped  with  a  boom  conveyor  that  rotates  through  180  deg. 
and  that  has  a  vertical  movement  of  57  deg.  with  the  plane 
of  the  pier.  The  boom  is  45  ft.  long  to  permit  the  delivery 
of  coal  to  the  far  side  bunker  hatches.  This  machine,  which 
has  a  horizontal  movement  of  the  entire  length  of  the  pier 
and  which  is  independent  of  the  other  leading  machine,  is 
designed  to  permit  the  loading  of  bunker  coal  and  the  trim- 


through  ducts.  At  intervals  of  146  ft.  cross  tunnels  are 
provided  on  the  pier  through  which  the  power  is  carried  to 
the  machines  through  cables.  The  cables  are  flexible  and 
are  carried  over  counterweighted  wheels  so  arranged  as  to 
automatically  take  up  the  slack  and  maintain  a  uniform 
tension  in  the  cables  during  the  travel  of  the  towers.  The 
control  panels  are  located  in  the  upper  frames  of  the  towers 
and  the  various  control  wires  which  are  carried  in  cables  are 
conducted  to  the  machine  in  the  same  manner  as  the  power 
cables.  To  allow  for  the  variable  elevation  of  the  shuttle 
and  the  in-and-out  movement,  a  counterweight  is  hung  in 
the  loop  of  the  cable  to  take  up  the  slack  automatically. 

There  are  two  loading  and  one  trimming  units  for  each^j 
of  the  pier  halves.  Each  unit  consists  of  a  tower  and  itaHU 
conveying  belts  and  each  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  and  2,000 
tons  per  hour,  depending  on  the  speed  of  operation.  Each 
unit  is  operated  by  a  system  of  automatic  control  in  con- 
nection with  a  master  switch  located  in  the  office  of  the  sup- 
erintendent at  which  the  speed  of  operation  is  set.     All  belts 
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have  three  speeds,  250  ft.,  375  ft.,  and  500  ft.  per  min.  The 
purpose  of  this  variable  speed,  and  its  absolute  control  by 
the  superintendent  by  means  of  the  master  switch,  is  to  per- 
mit the  proper  handling  of  the  various  grades  of  coal  to  pre- 
vent breakage. 

The  operation  of  a  unit  after  the  speed  is  set  by  the  su- 
perintendent is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  operator  in 
the  cab  located  in  each  tower.  While  the  operation  can  be 
stopped  by  emergency  buttons  located  at  intervals  of  20  ft. 
along  the  conveyors  and  at  convenient  points  in  the  struc- 
tures and  in  the  drive  houses,  it  cannot  be  resumed  except 
by  the  operator  in  the  cab.  He  is  in  full  control  of  the  coal 
after  it  leaves  the  car  dumper  and  can  deliver  it  to  any  point 
in  the  hatch  without  stopping  continuous  loading.  An  op- 
erator is  required  for  each  machine. 

The  control  through  its  automatic  features  is  connected 
so  that  the  various  belts  start  in  their  proper  sequence,  thus 
eliminating  all  danger  of  overloading  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. This  control  is  such  that  when  operation  is  begun  the 
shuttle  belt  starts  first.  When  it  attains  the  set  speed  the 
main  belt  which  supplies  the  coal  to  the  shuttle  belt  starts 
and  when  its  movement  reaches  the  set  speed  the  feeder  belt 


to  8  hours.  Working  12  men,  one  unit  of  the  new  pier  will 
do  the  same  loading  in  .>  to  3)/2  hours.  While  at  present 
only  one  unit  of  the  pier  is  in  operation,  it  has  happened  on 
three  occasion  that  165  cars  of  50-ton  capacity  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  yard  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  a  vessel. 
Within  eight  hours  of  arrival  the  cars  were  unloaded,  assem- 
bled in  trains  and  were  on  their  return  trip  to  the  mines. 
The  actual  loading  and  bunkering  of  the  vessel  required  less 
than  four  hours. 

Other  Facilities 

The  receiving  or  storage  yard  that  served  the  old  trestle  is 
utilized  in  the  new  layout.  Cars  for  the  dumpers  are  de- 
livered from  this  yard  over  a  hump  at  the  throat  of  the  loaded 
yard  which  has  a  capacity  of  384  cars.  The  loaded  yard  is 
built  on  a  grade  of  1.5  per  cent  descending  to  the  barney  pit 
where  the  cars  are  picked  up  by  the  barney  and  hauled  up 
an  11  per  cent  grade  to  the  dumper.  Leaving  the  dumper 
the  empty  cars  pass  down  a  4.5  per  cent  grade  to  the  kick 
back  where  the  movement  is  reversed  and  the  cars  are  re- 
turned to  the  empty  yard. 

Two  tracks  leading  to  the  car  dumper  are  covered  by  a 


Car  Dumper 

I  1 

Ship  Loader  Shoiving  Ram  in  Highesi  Position. 

The  Lowering  Bin  in  the  Car  Dumper  and  the  Lowerator  in  the  Ship  Loader  Eliminate  Breakage  of  the  Coal. 


starts.  The  intervals  between  the  start  of  the  belts  is  about 
three  seconds.     When  stopping  the  action  is  reversed. 

In  addition  to  handling  the  coal  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  breakage  owing  to  the  use  of  mechanical  means  of  con- 
veying, rather  than  gravity,  the  pier  permits  of  continuous 
operation  at  maximum  capacity.  This  feature  is  accom- 
plished by  the  balancing  bin,  as  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  stop  the  loading  towers  to  shift  from  one  hatch  of  a  vessel 
to  another  it  is  not  necessary  to  interrupt  the  operations  of 
the  dumpers.  Instead  the  coal  is  temporarily  placed  in  the 
balancing  bin. 

The  balancing  bin  is  designed  to  discharge  on  a  belt  lead- 
ing to  the  trimmer  and  a  belt  leading  to  the  tower  of  each 
unit,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  shut  down  all  other  parts  of  the 
plant  and  do  such  work  as  trimming  or  bunkering  or  other 
slow  work  when  maximum  effort  is  not  required,  with  only 
such  labor  and  power  as  is  necessary  to  run  a  trimmer  and 
one  belt  or  a  tower  and  one  belt,  thus  cutting  the  cost  of 
such  work  to  a  minimum. 

At  the  normal  operating  capacity  of  the  old  trestle,  work- 
ing 75  men,  it  was  possible  to  load  a  7,000-ton  vessel  in  7>4 


steel  and  concrete  thawing  shed  which  has  a  capacity  of  22 
cars.  In  severe  winter  weather  the  cars  to  be  dumped  are 
placed  in  this  house  where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  180 
deg.  and  left  for  30  min.  This  thaws  the  coal  sufficiently 
to  permit  easy  dumping.  The  thawing  house  is  heated  by 
steam. 

The  balancing  bins,  which  are  built  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, have  a  total  capacity  of  5,000  tons.  The  space  under- 
neath the  hoppers  is  utilized  for  lunch  rooms,  bath  rooms 
and  toilets  for  the  men.  Separate  quarters  are  provided  for 
white  and  colored  employees. 

The  power  house  is  a  brick  structure  and  is  equipped 
with  Taylor  stokers,  an  air  compressor  and  two  boilers  of 
500  hp.  each.  The  coal  for  the  boilers  is  conveyed  by  a  belt 
from  a  receiving  bin  operated  in  cwinection  with  the  bal- 
ancing hoppers.  The  sub-station  which  is  equipped  with 
three  500  kw.  rotary  converters  is  located  in  the  power  house. 

COXSTRUCTIOX  DeT.'MLS 

In  preparing  the  site  for  the  pier  and  in  providing  the 
channel   approach   and  the  slips  on   each   side  of  the  pier 
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5()(),()0()  cu.  )d.  of  sand  and  day  was  moved  l)y  a  20-in. 
tloatinij;  suction  dredge.  The  material  was  pumped  to  an 
elevation  of  vi5  ft.  and  distril)uted  to  a  distance  of  more  than 
2,500  ft.  as  grading  for  new  and  future  tracks  in  the  yard 
layout. 

The  pier,  which  is  700  ft.  long  b\-  111  ft.  wide,  is  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  and  consists  of  nine  longi- 
tudinal reinforced  concrete  stringers  supported  on  1,656  re- 
inforced concrete  piles  and  carrying  reinforced  concrete 
transverse  I>eams  and  an  8-in.  reinforced  concrete  slab  deck. 
The  longitudinal  girders  were  cast  to  their  full  depth  at 
the  same  time  as  the  transverse  girders.  The  floor  slabs  are 
anchored  to  the  girders  by  means  of  dowels.  The  construc- 
tion joints  were  made  over  the  centers  of  the  cross  girders  and 
the  e.\pansion  joints,  three  in  all,  were  j^laced  105  ft.  apart. 
Between  the  joints  the  pier  is  a  continuous  structure. 

The  reinforced  concrete  supporting  piles  were  cast  on  the 
ground.  After  proper  seasoning  they  were  loaded  on  scows 
by  a  locomotive  crane  and  towed  out  to  the  floating  pile  driver 
and  were  driven  by  a  drop  hammer.  The  piles  have  a  bear- 
ing capacity  of  40  tons  each. 

The  concrete  plant  consisted  of  three  scows,  one  carrying 


Looking  Down  the  Pier 

a  mixer  and  a  clamshell  derrick  and  the  other  two  the  ma- 
terials. The  mixer  was  elevated  30  ft.  above  the  dock  level 
to  permit  the  concrete  to  be  spouted  to  the  forms.  The  con- 
crete was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  pier  by  moving  the 
scow  along  the  pier.  The  concrete  spout  was  mounted  on 
a  boom  to  permit  lateral  motion  in  placing  the  concrete. 

The  entire  improvement  was  developed  and  patented  by 
Francis  Lee  Stuart,  at  that  time  chief  engineer  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  system.  The  designing  and  construction  was 
begun  and  considerably  progressed  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  continued  by  his  successors  in 
office  R.  N.  Begien  and  H.  A.  Lane,  assisted  in  the  de- 
signing and  erection  by  M.  A.  Long,  architect  and  assistant 
to  the  chief  engineer;  W.  S.  Bouton,  engineer  of  bridges; 
J.  H.  Davis,  electrical  engineer;  J.  T.  Wilson,  district  en- 
gineer and  F.  C.  Thornley,  consulting  engineer. 

The  dumpers  and  loaders  on  the  pier  were  furnished  by 
the  McMyler  Interstate  Company,  Bedford,  Ohio;  the  con- 
veyor runways  by  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Company,  New 
York;  the  electric  motors  and  control  apparatus  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company;  the  sub-station  equipment  by  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Mfg.  Company;  the  dredging  was  done  by 
H.  S.  Kerbaugh,  Inc.;  the  sub-structure  was  built  by  the 
Phoenix  Construction  Company,  and  the  foundations  by  the 
Smith  &  McCormick  Company. 


B.-WARtA  Has  Air  Traffic  Rules. — According  to  a  press 
despatch  from  Munich  the  Bavarian  Government  will  submit 
to  Parliament  the  draft  of  legislation  governing  an  aerial 
traffic  system  in  Central  Europe  now  ])eing  organized. 


POWDERED  COAL^ 

J'iie  railwavs  of  the  United  States  for  the  current  year 
are  being  called  upon  to  pay  from  40  to  50  per  cent  more 
for  fuel  than  heretofore.  Every  known  method  for  its  con- 
servation should  l)e  thoroughly  studied  to  determine  what 
means  of  handling  and  burning  fuel  in  locomotive  and  sta- 
tionary boilers  will  result  in  the  largest  net  saving  in  cost 
of  transportation. 

(^n  account  of  the  heavy  lousiness  during  the  past  winter 
and  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  proper  fuel  supply,  in- 
efricienc}'  has  resulted,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  locomotives 
have  not  been  provided  with  their  regular  grades  of  coal. 
If  pulverized  fuel  were  used  on  the  locomotives,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  so  many  different  grades  of  fuel, 
with  consequent  increased  number  of  cars  under  load. 

The  use  of  pulverized  fuel  would  be  attractive  in  forest 
regions  where  at  present,  through  public  control,  locomotives 
are  required  to  burn  fuel  oil. 

The  average  mechanical  delay  on  one  of  the  largest  roads 
at  its  heaviest  running  repair  station  is  from  10  to  11  hours, 
and  the  lowest  delay  at  its  despatching  stations  is  from  3^ 
to  5  hours,  with  an  average  of  something  over  6  hours  for 
all  stations.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  elimination 
of  the  existing  ash  pit  delays  by  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel 
would  reduce  the  terminal  delay  to  one-half  of  what  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  and  this  opportunity  for  relieving  the 
}ard  congestion  would  seem  to  be  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  means  for  increasing  the  net  earning  capacity  of 
the  railroads. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  fuel  purchased  for  locomotive  operation  is 
actually  utilized  while  hauling  trains,  the  remaining  one- 
third  going  into  the  so-called  "stand-by"  loss,  including 
the  cleaning,  building  and  maintaining  of  fires  on  grates  dur- 
ing the  period  the  engine  is  standing  or  otherwise  not 
utilizing  steam  for  locomotion,  either  light  or  with  train. 

The  advantages  of  pulverized  fuel  are  not  only  represented 
by  the  actual  reduction  in  the  total  pounds  to  be  saved  as 
compared  with  fuel  fired  on  grates,  but  it  should  be  measured 
by  the  actual  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  opportuni- 
ties for  reducing  which  are  many,  such  as,  through  increased 
handling  capacity  due  to  sustained  boiler  capacity  and 
larger  exhaust  nozzles;  simplified  means  of  stoking  and 
burning  the  fuel;  and  by  the  elimination  of  smoke,  sparks, 
cinders,  fire  cleaning,  grates,  ash  pans,  smokebox  draft  ap- 
pliances and  firing  tools. 

The  field  for  development  of  pulverized  fuel  in  railway 
blacksmith  shops  would  appear  promising,  and  many  in- 
vestigations are  being  made,  but  the  committee  is  not  aware 
of  such  use  of  the  fuel  by  railways  up  to  the  present  time. 

Transportation  with  Pulverized  Fuel. — In  general,  what 
is  desired  by  the  operating  department  of  a  railway  is  motive 
power  in  the  most  flexible  form.  It  is  intended,  in  what 
follows,  to  indicate  how  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel,  in  actual 
service,  will  give  this. 

The  amount  of  fuel  fired,  per  unit  of  time,  is  under  the 
direct  and  constant  control  of  the  fireman.  Each  powdered 
fuel  feeder  has  a  capacity  range  of  from  500  to  3,000  or  more 
pounds  of  fuel  per  hour,  and  as  from  one  to  five  of  these 
feeders  may  be  applied  to  a  locomotive  according  to  its  size, 
and  as  any  number  of  these  feeders  may  be  operated,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  total  amount  of  fuel  required  can  be  regu- 
lated to  cover  any  service  demands  made  upon  the  boiler  up 
to  practically  the  capacity  of  the  injectors.  If  the  heavy  de- 
mand is  of  long  duration,  no  loss  in  steam  will  result,  as 
ol)tains  when  burning  coal  on  grates  by  reason  of  the  fire 
becoming  heavy  and  clinkered,  or  full  of  banks  or  holes. 
\Mien  the  work  of  the  engine  eases  off,  the  fuel  supply  can 
Ije  at  once  reduced  accordingl}.  and  on  long  drifts  or  where 

*.\bstract  of  a  committee  report  presented  at  the  1917  convention  of  the 
International    Railway    Fuel   Association. 
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the  train  is  ^et  off  aloni,'  the  road,  the  supply  may  be  stopped 
entirely,  thus  putting  out  the  lire.  This  range  of  firing 
from  full  load  to  no  load  is  all  controlled  most  easily  by  the 
fireman.  This  flexibility  of  steam  generation  is  being 
demonstrated  daily  in  regular  service,  by  the  heaviest  Con- 
solidation type  of  locomotive  ever  built,  operating  under  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  train  loads. 

Availability  for  service  on  call  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
use  of  pulverized  fuel.  When  engines  are  going  out  on  as 
short  time  as  possible,  the  elimination  of  fire  and  ash-pan 
cleaning  is  a  great  advantage,  both  in  time  and  labor.  Again, 
the  item  of  grate  repairs,  necessitating  dumping  the  fire,  with, 
in  consecjuence,  a  considerable  delay,  is  done  away  with. 
Front  ends  need  little  attention,  as  there  can  be  no  filling 
up  with  cinders  nor  clogging  of  netting, — first,  because  no 
cinders  are  carried  over,  and  second,  because  there  is  no 
netting.  If  engines  are  being  held  for  any  length  of  time, 
there  is  no  holding  over  of  fires,  with  considerable  cost  and 
a  second  cleaning  before  service  often  necessary,  nor  is  there 
the  expensive  dumping  and  comparatively  slow  fire-building 
on  call  to  contend  with.  A  pulverized  fuel  burning  loco- 
motive can  be  on  its  train  and  ready  to  go,  in  one  hour  from 
time  the  fire  is  started,  under  ordinan.'  engine  house 
conditons. 

The  firing  up  time  for  a  mixture  of  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  is  as  follows,  these  figures  being  the  average  of  a 
large  number  of  actual  observations  of  this  matter: 

MIXTURE. 

Appioximately    60    per    cent    anthracite    and    40    per    cent    bituminous. 
Initial  Temp. 

of  Water  Time  to  Raise  to 

in  Boiler  150  lb.  Steam 

70   deg 52    min. 

100    deg 44    min. 

200    deg 35    min. 

This  is  about  as  fast  as  it  is  proper  to  fire  up  a  boiler. 
On  the  arrival  at  end  of  the  run,  the  engine  can  be  placed 
in  the  house  in  15  or  20  minutes  after  being  cut  off  from  its 
train.  There  is,  of  course,  work  sometimes  to  be  done  in 
the  firebox  of  an  engine,  using  this  fuel,  such  as  brick 
repairs  and  the  removal  of  slag  from  the  furnace,  and  in 
such  cases  several  hours  must  elapse  after  the  time  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire,  on  account  of  the  brickwork  retaining 
its  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  an  oil  burner.  With  properly  pre- 
pared fuel,  correct  furnace  design  and  intelligent  operation, 
no  trouble  from  honeycomb  will  appear,  and  the  brickwork 
will  also  have  a  reasonable  life. 

Delays  at  the  fueling  plant  will  not  be  of  moment,  as  fuel 
is  now  taken  at  an  average  rate  of  about  10  tons  in  from 
10  to  12  minutes,  and  this  can  be  accelerated  by  enlarging 
the  fueling  outlets.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  fuel  does  not  freeze  in  the  bins  and  make  the  fueling 
of  engines  the  very  difficult  operation  which  is  now  often 
the  case  during  the  winter  months. 

Definite  information  is  not  at  hand  to  indicate  just  what 
may  be  expected  as  regards  long  engine  divisions,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  engines  cannot  make  from 
200  to  250  miles,  or  even  more,  without  having  to  dump 
slag  or  to  do  more  than  take  fuel  and  water  en  route.  Gen- 
eral experience  will  indicate  this  to  be  possible,  but  it  has 
not  been,  as  yet,  actually  demonstrated  on  continuous  trips 
with  heav}'  trains. 

Delays  on  the  road  for  steam  or  other  causes  are  reduced. 
The  effect  of  weather  on  steam  making  is  reduced  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  no  fuel  saturated  with  rain  or  mixed  with 
ice  and  snow  is  thrown  into  the  firel)0X  to  reduce  its  tem- 
perature below  normal. 

The  apparatus  itself  is  getting  pretty  well  standardized 
and,  if  given  the  care  that  any  locomotive  machinery  should 
have,  will  operate  without  failure  indefinitely. 

Safety  in  train  operation  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
fireman  rides  his  seat  practically  over  the  entire  road  and 
can,  and  should,  devote  a  large  part  of  his  attention  to  track 
and  signals.     The  glare  from  the  fireliox  door,  especially  at 


night,  when  it  is  sometimes  very  annoying  as  regards  track 
observation,  is  eliminated. 

The  fireman  is  able,  at  all  times,  to  assist  the  engineer 
in  whatever  way  desirable  to  enhance  the  safe  and  speedy 
handling  of  the  train.  The  use  of  pulverized  fuel  will  react 
to  give  higher  grade  engineers  in  the  future  than  could  be 
expected  if  the  laborious  grate-firing  methods  are  continued. 

It  can  be  consistently  stated  that  the  firing  of  locomotives 
with  pulverized  fuel  will  reflect  most  favoral)ly  on  conduct- 
ing tran.sportation. 

Burning  Anthracite  Refuse  in  Pulverized  Form. — The 
average  output  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
was,  for  the  five-year  period  ending  December  31,  1915, 
practically  70,000,000  tons.  About  eight  per  cent  of  this 
total  output  can  be  considered  as  waste,  it  being  of  such  a 
nature  that  its  satisfactory  combustion,  either  in  hand  or 
stoker  fired  furnaces,  is  not  possible. 

The  utilization  of  this  culm  in  pulverized  form  is  possible 
and  practicable,  and  has  Ijcen  in  use  at  a  colliery  in  the 
Scranton  district  of  Pennsylvania  for  about  two  years.  Dry- 
ing, pulverization  and  handling  is  accomplished  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  product  averaging  about  14  per  cent,  through 
a  100-niesh  screen  and  86  per  cent,  through  a  200-mesh. 
Xo  difficulty  is  experienced  in  handling,  but  the  wear  on  the 
type  of  pulverizer  in  use  is  somewhat  higher  than  when 
straight  bituminous  is  being  worked. 

Locomotive  No.  1200  on  the  Delaware  &:  Hudson  is  in 
regular  operation,  in  heavy  freight  service  burning  a  mix- 
ture of  60  per  cent,  of  the  above  fuel  and  40  per  cent,  of 
pulverized  bituminous  coal.  Varying  mixtures  of  these  two 
fuels  have  Ijeen  tried  with  this  engine,  but  the  one  mentioned 
above  seems  to  give  the  best  all-around  results,  although 
developments  to  increase  the  percentage  of  anthracite,  are 
now  being  made.  Under  the  very  strenuous  conditions  of 
locomotive  service  it  is  evidently  necessary,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply a  fuel  flexible  enough  in  action  to  meet  the  varying  needs, 
to  have  an  average  volatile  content  somewhat  higher  than 
anthracite  alone  gives. 

There  is,  however,  a  stationary  Stirling  boiler  of  463  rated 
horsepower  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  which  operates  very 
successfully  with  the  straight  pulverized  anthracite.  When 
starting  up  this  boiler,  pulverized  Ijituminous  is  used  until 
the  refractory  material  in  the  boiler  furnace  is  well  heated, 
after  which  anthracite  is  burned  alone  and  very  satisfactorily. 
From  the  test  reports  the  maximum  observed  ecjuivalent 
evaporation  from  and  at  212  deg.  was  9.6  lb.  of  water  per 
pound  of  dry  coal,  and  the  average  was  8.9  lb.  These  re- 
sults are  very  good  when  compared  with  hand-firing  of  steam 
sizes  of  anthracite  coal  in  stationary  boilers  of  this  type. 
Under  these  latter  conditions,  an  evaporation  of  from  five  to 
six  pounds  of  water  may  be  attained.  By  the  use  of  pul- 
verized anthracite  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  horsepower  output 
of  any  good  sized  modern  .stationary  boiler  now  burning 
buckwheat  or  other  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite  will  be 
doubled.  The  use  of  this  fuel  will  also  release  other  and 
more  valuable  (commercially)  coals  to  the  general  market 
and  reduce  the  boiler  plant  labor  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Development  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson. — The  Delaware 
&  Hudson  operates  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania, adjacent  to  a  territory  which  now  produces  about 
80,000,000  tons  per  year.  In  this  field  there  is  available 
approximately  550,000  tons  per  month  of  fine  dust  which 
cannot  be  burned  on  grates.  This  road  built  a  locomotive 
to  endeavor  to  utilize  the  waste  anthracite  product.  The 
entire  firebox,  boiler  and  locomotive  were  of  the  same  design 
as  for  burning  coal  on  grates,  with  the  exception  that  pul- 
verized fuel  mechanism  was  applied. 

Such  minor  difficulties  as  were  experienced  with  the 
mechanism  for  introducing  the  fuel  into  the  firebox  have 
been  satisfactorily  -eliminated,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  burning  of  pulverized  in  suspension  in  the  loco- 
motive  firebox   has   passed   beyond   the  experimental   stage. 
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The  locomotive  is  performin.t,'  daily  in  regular  road  service 
in  the  Wilkesbarre-Carbondale  mine  district,  where  the  fuel 
preparing  plant  is  located. 

This  locomotive  is  hauling  over  a  1.65  per  cent  grade 
one  and  one-half  miles  long  and  with  6-deg.  curves,  a  train 
load  of  1,562  actual  tons,  or  23  loads.  On  a  0.6  per  cent 
grade  it  is  reported  to  be  hauling  2,500  actual  tons,  or  an 
increase  of  13^/2  per  cent  over  its  calculated  capacity  of  2,200 
tons.  On  a  recent  trij)  between  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.,  a  district  run  of  94  miles,  it  handles  3,458  actual 
tons  in  a  train  of  57  loads,  and  successfully  negotiated  a 
ruling  grade  made  up  of  one  and  one-half  miles  of  0.4  per 
cent,  one-half  mile  of  2  per  cent,  three-fourths  mile  of  0.48 
per  cent,  and  two  and  one-half  miles  of  0.3  per  cent,  grades. 

Development  on  New  York  Central  Lines. — The  New 
York  Central  has,  during  the  past  year,  equipped  one  of 
its  Pacitic  type  freight  locomotives  with  pulverized  fuel 
burning  apparatus  and  is  now  conducting  tests  of  various 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  fuels  in  freight  and  passenger 
service,  between  Albany  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  runs  of  about 
95  miles,  with  the  idea  of  perfecting"  the  use  of  this  coal  in 
pulverized  form  as  a  substitute  for  fuel  oil  in  the  Adirondack 
forest  district.  The  committee  understands  that  these  tests 
are  nearing  completion  and  the  results  have  been  quite  satis- 
factory. 

Development  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — The 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  now  iiring  3  batteries,  each  of 
two  250  h.  p.,  Heine-0"Brien  type  of  boilers,  set  originally 
for  burning  natural  gas,  with  powdered  coal.  The  boilers 
were  changed  by  adding  a  Dutch  oven,  side  cleaning  doors, 
and  changing  the  baffles  from  horizontal  to  vertical. 

Coal  from  three  districts  has  been  used,  having  about  the 
following  proximate  analyses: 

Fixed     \'o!. 

carbon  matter  Ash  Moisture  B.  t.  u. 

lignite— Texas     25  34  8         33  11,250 

Slack— McAlester,    Oklahoma 47  33  14  6  12,630 

Slack— Southern     Kansas 45  27  20  8  11,580 

Data  from  several  trials  show  a  furnace  and  boiler  effi- 
ciency of  about  69  per  cent  for  lignite,  68  per  cent  for 
McAlester  slack  and  61  per  cent  for  Southern  Kansas  slack. 

The  cost  of  preparing  the  fuel  is  given  as  $1.17  per 
2,000  lb.  for  lignite,  $0.34  for  McAlester  slack  and  $0.35 
for  Southern  Kansas  slack. 

Boiler  trials  using  natural  gas  at  $0,125  per  1,000  cu.  ft. 
show  a  cost  of  $0.16  for  evaporation  of  1,000  lb.  water  from 
and  at  212  degrees:  while  the  average  cost  when  using 
Southern  Kansas  slack  is  $0.12,  a  saving  of  25  per  cent 
in  favor  of  pulverized  fuel.  A  comparison  of  tes'ts  made 
with  lignite,  however,  does  not  show  any  saving  in  cost, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  trouble  experienced  in  reducing 
the  high  moisture  content  of  lignite. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  a  carload  of  front  end 
cinders  was  placed  by  accident  in  the  power  plant,  dried, 
pulverized  and  burned  without  the  least  inconvenience.  No 
case  of  fire  or  explosion  has  occurred  with  the  use  of  pul- 
verized fuel.  A  magnetic  separator  is  used  to  remove  the 
pieces  of  iron  from  the  coal  before  crushing  and  it  has  fully 
demonstrated  its  utility.  Thorough  examination  of  the 
boilers  at  wash-out  periods  revealed  no  flaws,  cracks  or  de- 
terioration at  any  point  in  the  furnace. 

In  inaugurating  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel  many  obstacles 

had  to  be  overcome  and  adjustments  made  to  suit  local  con- 

.  ditions  before  practical  operation  was  attained.     But  it  has 

been  demonstrated  that  pulverized  fuel   is  an  efficient  and 

successful  fuel  for  stationary  boilers. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  also  reports  the  equipping 
of  a  ten-wheel  passenger  locomotive  during  the  latter  part 
of  1916,  the  general  design  of  the  fuel  feeding  equipment 
being  similar  to  that  of  Delaware  &  Hudson  locomotive. 
The  locomotive  is  now  operating  in  local  passenger  service 
burning  the  Kansas  slack.  On  runs  which  require  the  use 
of  from  5  to  SVj   tons  of  Kansas  modified  lumn  grade  of 


loal  when  fired  on  grates,  about  4  tons  of  pulverized  slack 
is  burned  without  smoke,  sparks,  or  cinders,  and  maximum 
steam  pressure  maintained.  After  several  recent  runs  ap- 
proximating a  total  of  520  miles  with  this  low  grade  coal 
an  examination  of  the  tube  sheet  showed  it  to  be  entirely 
clean  of  any  honeycomb  and  with  no  cleaning  off  from  time 
this  mileage  commenced. 

Development  on  Foreign  Railways. — The  only  ajjplica- 
tions  of  interest  that  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  are  those  of  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  and 
tlie  Swedish  State  Railways. 

The  Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  after  considerable  investi- 
gation of  the  pulverized  fuel  burning  locomotives  in  this 
country,  decided  to  equip  its  locomotives  for  burning  fuel  in 
this  form.  Tlie  burning  equipment  is  to  be.  practically  a 
duplicate  of  that  which  was  installed  on  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Consolidation  locomotive. 

The  Swedish  State  Railways  have  been  experimenting  with  . 
powdered  peat,  there  being  no  coal  deposits  in  that  country. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  have  been  so  satisfactory  that 
the  railway  directors  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$350,000  for  the  installation  of  facilities  for  producing  suffi- 
cient powdered  peat  to  supply  all  the  locomotives  on  one  of 
the  state  railways. 

The  heat  value  of  the  peat  was  7,740  B.  t.  u.,  as  compared 
with  12,600  B.  t.  u.  for  the  coal,  it  having  been  determined 
that  1.45  lb.  of  powdered  peat  would  produce  the  same 
amount  of  steam  as  one  pound  of  the  British  coal.  Firebox 
temperatures  of  3,040  deg.  F.  were  obtained  with  the 
powdered  peat,  as  compared  with  2,750  deg.  F.  with  the 
coal.  The  smokebox  temperatures  averaged  somewhat  less 
with  the  powdered  peat,  but  a  higher  degree  of  superheat 
was  obtained  with  it  than  with  the  coal.  The  efficiency  of 
the  boiler  figured  73  per  cent  for  powdered  peat  and  65  per 
cent  for  the  coal. 

The  report  is  signed  by:  W.  L.  Robinson,  chairman;  H. 
T.  Bentley,  W.  J.  Bohan,  H.  B.  Brown,  M.  C.  M.  Hatch, 
R.  R.  Hibben,  D.  R.  MacBain,  J.  H.  Manning,  H.  C.  Oviatt, 
John  Purcell,   and  L.   R.   Pyle. 

Discussiox 

Pulverization  is  the  only  means  of  utilizing  lignite  which 
is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  western  section  of  the 
country,  and  affords  a  means  of  obtaining  a  cheap  fuel  with 
a  high  heating  value.  At  present  coal  is  hauled  long  dis- 
tances to  sections  where  lignite  is  available  and  the  long 
hauls  would  be  eliminated  if  lignite  were  used.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  west,  the  oil  supply  is  becoming  exhausted  and 
pulverized  lignite  will  provide  cheap  fuel  for  these  districts. 
The  advisability  of  pulverizing  bituminous  coal  for  locomo- 
tive use  was  questioned.  Doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  time  engines  were  held  at  ter- 
minals as  much  as  was  stated  in  the  paper  and  the  possible 
reduction  in  the  size  of  exhaust  nozzles  was  also  questioned. 
Some  improvement  might  be  secured  by  special  designs  for 
fire  boxes  to  secure  better  combustion  in  burning  pulverized 
coal.  The  principal  trouble  now  experienced  on  locomotives 
burning  powdered  coal  is  the  formation  of  clinker  on  the 
tube  sheet.  This  may  be  due  to  moisture  coming  from  leaks 
or  in  the  coal  itself,  or  it  may  be  due  to  tar  or  to  sulphur] 
and  iron  in  the  coal.  The  committee  was  asked  to  devote 
special  attention  during  the  coming  year  to  means  for  elim- 
inating clinkering:  on  the  tube  sheet. 


German  Underground  Railway  to  the  Front  Line. — ] 
Mr.  Warner  Allen,  an  English  war  correspondent,  writing 
of  the  enemy's  fortified  positions  on  the  French  front,  saidj 
that  in  the  hills  of  Champagne,  tunnels  had  been  dug  until 
the  slopes  were  a  veritable  rabbit  warren.  Some  of  these 
tunnels  were  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  in  at  least  one  case  a 
light  railway  was  brought  up  underground  to  within  100 
yards  of  the  firing  line. 


Rate  Advance  Hearings  Completed 

Commission  to  Decide  Case  by  First  of  July.  Representa- 
tives  of    Railroad  Investors  Heard.      Final  Arguments 


THE  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  the  general  15  per  cent  advance  in  freight 
rates  proposed  by  the  railways  was  concluded 
on  June  12  and  the  commission  is  to  decide  by 
July  1  whether  it  will  suspend  the  blanket  supple- 
ments proposing  the  advance,  whether  it  will  allow  them 
to  go  into  effect,  or  whether  some  other  plan  for 
dealing  with  the  situation  should  be  attempted.  Oral 
arguments  were  heard  by  the  commission  on  Saturday,  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  immediately  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  testimony  on  Friday  of  last  week,  Thursday  and  Friday 
morning  having  been  devoted  to  rebuttal  testimony  on  be- 
half of  the  carriers  and  Friday  afternoon  to  the  testimony 
of  representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Owners  of 
Railroad  Securities.  The  concluding  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  protestants  was  presented  by  Clifford  Thorne  and 
Graddy  Cary  of  the  committee  representing  the  National 
Shippers'  Conference.  The  counsel  for  the  roads  announced 
that  Mr.  Thome's  exhibits  were  so  voluminous  they  could 
not  hope  to  examine  them  in  detail  in  the  time  allowed  and 
would  therefore  waive  cross-examination. 

Railroad  Rebuttal 

Frank  Nay,  comptroller  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  and  L.  E.  Wettling,  statistician  of  the  western  roads, 
presented  some  exhibits  in  rebuttal,  making  corrections  on 
some  of  the  exhibits  filed  by  the  shippers.  Mr.  Nay  parti- 
cularly attacked  an  exhibit  prepared  by  JMr.  Cary  to  show 
that  roads  carrying  two-thirds  of  the  traffic  have  $1,000,000,- 
'000  of  surplus  which  they  could  use  to  meet  the  increasing 
expenses,  of  which,  Mr.  Cary  said,  $800,000,000  is  in  the 
form  of  cash  and  marketable  unpledged  securities.  Mr.  Nay 
showed  that  for,  the  western  roads  most  of  the  surplus  is  in 
the  hands  of  three  systems,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  that  most  of  the  suplus  is  invested  in  property 
and  could  not  be  used  and  that  the  cash  on  hand  is  only 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  requirements  of  the  business. 
He  showed  that  while  these  three  roads  have  an  excess  of 
current  assets  over  current  liabilities  of  $199,000,000,  all 
western  roads  have  only  about  $100,000,000.  Therefore, 
the  i-emaining  roads  have  an  excess  of  current  liabilities  over 
current  assets. 

E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  was  called  to  the  stand  to  make  a  brief  explanation  as 
to  why  the  Santa  Fe  had  on  June  30,  1916,  over  $43,000,- 
000  cash  on  hand.  Mr.  Ripley  explained  that  this  was  an 
abnormal  amount  because  the  company  had  raised  approx- 
imately $15,000,000  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and  preferred 
stock  in  the  fiscal  year  1915  and  it  also  had  an  unexpected 
increase  in  its  income  after  the  payment  of  interest  in  the 
year  1916  of  $8,500,000  more  than  the  year  before  and  it 
had  expended  less  than  was  anticipated  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty surrounding  improvement  work  and  the  scarcity  and 
high  prices  of  labor  and  materials.  He  said  that  the  com- 
pany pays  in  interl'st  and  dividends  nearly  $32,000,000  a 
year  and  has  occasion  to  spend  in  addition  between  $10,- 
'000,000  and  $30,000,000  a  year  on  additions,  betterments, 
•extensions,  etc.,  and  that  these  transactions  call  for  a  large 
amount  of  cash.  It  has  been  found  convenient  to  keep  on 
"deposit  in  banks  along  its  lines  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000, 
which  amount  cannot  be  radically  reduced  without  causing 
inconvenience.  It  is  also  considered  necessary  to  keep  a 
cminimum  of  about  $15,000,000  on  deposit  in  New  York. 


In  ordsr  to  pay  for  betterments,  extensions,  etc.,  capital  has 
to  be  raised  in  advance  and  whenever  money  conditions  are 
most  favorable.  The  accumulation  of  cash  in  1916  was 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated  because  in  connection  with 
the  increase  of  its  income  the  company  had  rai.sed  more 
money  by  the  sale  of  securities  than  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  slowness  with  which  additions  and  better- 
ments had  to  proceed.  J.  V.  Norman  asked  Mr.  Ripley 
whether  he  would  say  that  an  emergenc}-  existed  if  all  the 
western  roads  were  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Santa  Fe. 
Mr.  Ripley  replied  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  would,  but 
that  his  road  was  confronted  with  an  emergency  in  the  mat- 
ter of  expenses,  while  it  knows  it  cannot  further  increase  its 
earnings  because  its  traffic  is  now  up  to  its  full  capacity 
unless  its  facilities  can  be  increased. 

D.  M.  Goodwyn,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  and  George  W.  Lamb,  assistant  comptroller  of 
ths  same  road,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  southern  lines.  Mr. 
Goodwyn  made  the  announcement  that  the  southern  roads 
were  willing  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  lumber  shippers 
to  a  IS  per  cent  advance  by  proposing  an  advance  of  1  cent 
per  hundred  pounds. 

E.  C.  Blundell,  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  testified 
regarding  an  exhibit  introduced  by  U.  G.  Powell,  of  the 
Nebraska  railroad  commission,  describing  a  plan  of  re- 
arranging train  runs  on  Mr.  Blundell's  division  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offsetting  the  increased  expense  caused  by  the  Adam- 
son  law.  ]Mr.  Blundell  said  he  had  secured  authority  to  try 
a  shortening  of  train  runs  on  his  division  as  a  test  and 
thought  he  could  effect  a  saving;  but  that  the  plan  had  been 
in  eft'ect  since  January,  and  in  May  his  overtime  pa}Tnents 
were  greater  than  they  had  ever  been.  The  plan  had  resulted 
in  no  economies  and  its  only  advantage  was  that  more  of  the 
shorter  runs  were  accomplished  in  daylight.  He  said  it 
had  required  four  additional  engines  and  wav  cars,  as  well 
as  additional  crews,  and  that  it  would  be  discontinued. 

Julius  H.  Parmelee,  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Rail- 
way Economics,  presented  some  revised  figures  for  the  east- 
ern roads,  showing  that  the  estimated  increase  in  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  increases  in  rates  and  the 
rates  advanced  since  January  1  would  amount  to  $158,585,- 
000  for  38  eastern  roads,  or  13.17  per  cent  of  the  freight 
revenues,  based  on  1916  traffic.  Another  exhibit  showed 
the  increase  in  wages  due  to  the  Adamson  law  to  be  S36,- 
000,000  and  other  increases  in  wages,  $29,000,000,  making 
a  total  increa.se  in  payroll  of  10.89  per  cent.  The  revised 
estimate  of  increased  cost  of  fuel  was  $68,438,000,  or  63.87 
per  cent.  A  combined  statement  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  for  April  and  the  10 
months  ending  April  30,  showed  an  increase  in  total  operat- 
ing revenues  of  10.09  per  cent  for  the  month  and  9.98  per 
cent  for  10  months,  while  the  net  operating  income  declined 
21  per  cent  in  April  and  11.74  per  cent  for  10  months.  For 
the  four  months  of  1917  while  operating  revenues  increased 
6.5  per  cent  the  net  operating  income  decreased  38.07  per 
cent. 

The  accompanying  chart,  illustrating  the  enormous  rise  in 
commodity  prices  from  1907  to  the  present  time,  while  freight 
rates  have  remained  stationary,  \vas  also  introduced.  The 
freight  rate  line  represents  the  average  receipts  per  ton  mile 
of  38  systems  in  Official  Classification  territory,  with  1917 
approximated,  showing  no  change  after  10  years.  The  line 
for  commodit}-  prices  represents  the  average  wliolesale  price 
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of  300  commodities  as  rqwrtcd  Ia'  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  from  1<)07  to  1916,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly 
40  i)er  cent,  while  for  1017  it  rei)resents  the  average  of  Dun 
and  Hradstreet  index  numljers  reduced  to  the  same  basis, 
showing  an  additional  rise  of  about  50  per  cent  this  year. 

The  "high  cost  of  living,"  as  it  affects  the  railroads,  was 
also  graphically  shown  in  charts  i)repared  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  made  puldic  at  the  hear- 
ing. These  charts  show  the  great  advance  in  iron,  steel  and 
other  metals  used  by  the  carriers,  as  well  as  the  decline  in 
prices  of  railroad  securities. 

Pig  iron  has  advanced  112  per  cent  since  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year;  steel  billets,  90  per  cent;  structural  steel 
beams,  58  per  cent;  all  metals,  26  per  cent.  The  general 
level  of  all  commodities  has  advanced  45  per  cent  in  the 
past  two  years  and  31  per  cent  since  last  July. 

Meanwhile  railway  stocks  have  declined  to  a  level  very 
near  to  the  low  mark  reached  at  the  time  the  stock  exchanges 
were  reopened  for  business  in  December,  1914. 

Rkpresextatixes  of  Investors  Heard 

The  afternoon  session  on  June  S  was  devoted  to  hearing 
representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Owners  of 
Railroad  Securities,  organized  at  a  conference  at  Baltimore 
on  May  23.  Frank  Hagerman,  counsel  for  the  association, 
read  an  opening  statement  b\-  S.  Davies  Warfield,  president 
of  the  Continental  Trust  Company  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  president  of  the  association, 
describing  its  organization  by  representatives  of  the  owner- 
ship of  approximately  S3 ,000,000,000  of  railroad  securities. 
An  organization  committee  has  been  appointed,  consisting 
of  SO  owners  of  railroad  securities  selected  geographically, 
and  the  membership  is  composed  of  individual  owners,  rep- 
resentatives  of  life   and    fire   insurance   companies,    savings 


ihe  aggregate  to  $1 7,()()0,()00,000,  is  rejjresented  by  bonds 
and  otiier  evidences  of  debt,  and  the  same  i)roj)Ortion  would 
maintain  in  the  membership  of  the  association.  Three-fifths 
of  the  securities  of  the  carriers  have  no  representation  in 
their  management;  the  other  two-fifths,  which  represents 
the  stock,  have  representation  through  directors.  Under 
these  conditions  we  made  the  request  that  we  be  heard  in- 
dependently of  the  carriers  in  the  presentation  of  their  case, 
and  as  a  most  imj)ortant  element  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  before  you. 

"The  (juestion  of  the  stabilizing  of  the  securities  of  the 
carriers  now  in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners  thereof, 
is  not  the  only  one  involved;  Imt,  the  stabilizing  of  them 
l)ecomes  essential  in  the  future  financing  of  the  requirements 
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banks,  fiduciary  and  financial  institutions  and  trustees  of 
estates.  "It  thus  represents,"  he  said,  "the  holders  of  life 
insurance  policies,  who,  through  their  policies,  have  a 
very  definite  ownership  in  railroad  securities,  and  the  de- 
positors of  the  savings  banks  of  the  countr\-,  who  have  a 
definite  ownership  in  the  securities  owned  by  their 
banks.  Through  these  and  other  sources,  over  50,000,- 
000  of  the  people,  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  have  a  definite  fixed  ownership  in  the  securities  of 
the  carriers  of  the  country. 

"Your  attention  is  asked  to  the  fact  that  approximately 
three-fifths  of  the  total  capital  of  the  carriers,  amounting  in 


of  the  carriers.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  this  association 
not  only  very  largely  represents  the  sources  which  have  sup- 
j)lied  the  money  to  the  carriers  to  enable  them  to  conduct 
their  lousiness  in  the  past,  but  these  same  sources  of  supply 
must  be  largely  looked  to  for  the  future  financial  require- 
ments of  the  carriers.  So  that  the  statements  made  here  to- 
da}'  hy  the  men  who  will  represent  the  several  interests  con- 
cerned become  very  important,  and  we  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  be  of  assistance  to  your  honorable  commission  in  your  de- 
cision of  the  grave  questions  now  before  you." 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  president  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  said  he  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  33,- 
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000,000  policy  holders  in  insurance  companies,  representing 
an  investment  of  $1,550,000,000  in  railroad  securities,  the 
greater  part  of  which  investment  was  made  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  assumed  its  power  over  the  rail- 
roads, and  that  90  per  cent  of  these  are  people  who  would 
never  own  a  bond  or  a  share  of  stock  but  are  "capitalizing 
their  lives"  and  trusting  to  the  directors  of  the  companies 
to  protect  their  investments.  He  said  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  steadily  losing  faith  in  railroad  investments  and 
practically  buy  no  junior  bonds,  while  the  purchase  of  out- 
standing securities  does  not  help  to  finance  the  railways.  "If 
a  road  is  to  serve  the  country  effectively,"  he  said,  "it  must 
be  able  to  finance  itself.  To  sell  its  securities  to  life  insur- 
ance companies  hereafter  a  road  must  show  that  its  revenues 
are  sufficient  to  cover  depreciation,  upkeep,  interest,  amorti- 
zation, and  a  reasonable  surplus  after  paying  the  stock- 
holder a  fair  return  on  his  money."  Because  the  factor  of 
safety  in  railroad  bonds,  according  to  the  method  of  figuring 
used  by  his  company,  has  been  unsatisfactory,  having  been 
none  too  high  in  1916  and  now  declining,  the  insurance 
companies,  he  said,  are  reducing  the  proportion  of  their  in- 
vestments   in   railroad    bonds. 

"Having  been  granted  and  having  assumed  the  power  to 
regulate  these  carriers  and  to  fix  their  rates,"  Mr.  Kingsley 
continued,  "it  follows  that  in  all  cases  where  insurance  di- 
rectors have  bought  railroad  securities  with  sound  judgment, 
your  duty  to  use  your  power  to  protect  the  integrity  of  these 
securities  is  akin,  at  least,  to  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  protect  the  lives  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  A  denial 
of  the  prayer  of  the  railroads  for  relief  will  remove  the  rela- 
tion between  railroads  and  life  insurance  companies  into  a 
doubtful  zone.  As  things  stand  now  there  is  danger  that 
the  life  insurance  companies  will  sustain  loss — I  don't  talk 
about  disaster.  They  have  obligated  themselves  to  serve  the 
people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  any  depreciation  in 
their  securities  has  to  be  charged  to  profit  and  loss." 

Mr.  Hagerman  had  asked  that  the  witnesses  all  be  allowed 
to  complete  their  statements  and  that  the  cross-examination 
be  held  afterward,  but  the  commission  ruled  that  the  allotted 
time  should  be  divided  evenly  between  testimony  and  cross- 
examination.  Clifford  Thorne,  Luther  M.  Walter  and  A.  E. 
Helm  asked  many  questions  in  the  effort  to  show  that  other 
securities  had  declined  more  than  railroad  bonds  and  that 
the  decline  in  railroad  credit  was  due  to  pessimistic  publicity 
and  high  finance.  Mr.  Kingsley  said  that  municipals  had 
recently  gone  up  so  much  that  they  are  practically  no  longer 
purchasable,  and  that,  while  the  bonds  of  some  foreign  coun- 
tries have  declined,  the  decline  has  in  many  cases  been  less 
than  that  of  railroads. 

H.  A.  Schenck,  president  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  and 
president  of  the  Savings  Bank  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  said  that  the  10,000,000  savings  bank  deposi- 
tors have  an  average  investment  of  $80  each  in  railroad  se- 
curities. The  natural  consequence  of  an  increase  in  rates, 
he  said,  will  be  that  savings  banks,  private  investors,  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions,  shippers,  merchants  and  the  public 
generally  will  be  tremendously  Ijcnefited,  "and,  we  believe, 
would  do  more  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  than  any 
other  one  thing  that  could  happen  at  the  present  time." 

Robert  F.  Maddox,  president  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Na- 
tional Bank,  said  in  part: 

"The  trust  companies  and  banks  of  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  for  1915  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
owned  railroad  bonds  amounting  to  $1,704,600,000.  If  we 
exclude  the  savings  banks,  the  amount  owned  by  the  other 
banks  and  trust  companies  was  $864,090,000.  The  national 
banks  alone  as  of  June  30,  1916,  owned  no  less  than  467 
million  of  railroad  bonds.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
with  the  same  accuracy  the  bank  and  trust  company  hold- 
ings of  railroad  stocks,  but  these  are  estimated  at  S440,- 
000,000. 


"In  addition  the  trust  companies  represent  also  a  very 
great  sum,  the  exact  amount  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  owned  by  the  various  trust  estates,  etc.,  in  their 
hands.  It  is  important  that  the  purchase  of  railroad  se- 
curities by  banking  institutions  should  be  maintained  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  that  the  railroads  may  have  access  to  the  capital 
supply  in  the  banks  themselves  to  the  extent  that  this  capital 
supply  is  available  for  investment  in  bonds  and  securities, 
and  (2)  that  the  railroad  securities  may  be  purchased  by 
those  private  investors  who  follow  the  lead  of  the  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  investments.  In  many  communities 
private  investors  will  purchase  only  those  bonds  in  which 
the  banks  have  first  shown  their  confidence  by  purchasing 
for  their  own  account.  A  decrease  or  cessation  of  the  pur- 
chase of  railroad  securities  by  the  banks  will  not  only  pre- 
vent the  railroads  from  obtaining  such  banking  funds  as  are 
available  for  this  purpose,  but  will  also  make  the  absorption 
of  railroad  securities  by  private  investors  verv  much  more 
difficult. 

"Already  by  June  30,  1915,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  to  purchase  less  rail- 
road bonds  had  become  well  marked — a  tendency  which  has 
gone  on  increasing  since  that  time,  and  I  submit  herewith  a 
table  of  the  holdings  of  bonds  by  the  banking  institutions 
of  the  United  States  as  of  June  30,  1910,  and  June  30, 
1915. 

June  30,  1910.  June  30,  1915.        Increase. 

State    and    Municipal.  .  .$1,116,200,000  $1,494,000,000  $377,800,000  33.8% 

Railroad      1,464,800,000  1,704,600,000       239,800,000  16.3 

Public    Utility     478,000.000  663,900,000        185,900,000  39.1 

Unclassified     890,900,000  1,208,200,000       317,300,000  35 

"From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  railroad  bonds  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  increase  in  other  types  of  bonds. 

"An  analysis  of  the  investments  made  by  national  banks 
alone  shows  that  during  the  past  eight  years  there  has  been 
a  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  railroad  bonds  to 
their  total  holdings  of  securities  (exclusive  of  U.  S.  Bonds). 
In  1909  no  less  than  37.3  per  cent  of  the  security  holdings 
of  the  banks  were  in  railroad  bonds,  whereas  in  1916,  only 
28.8  per  cent  were  in  that  class. 

"This  tendency  is  due  not  only  to  hesitation  on  the  part 
o-f  banking  institutions  together  with  the  general  investing 
public  as  to  the  future  of  the  railroads  and  doubt  whether 
they  are  being  allowed  to  earn  sufficient  sums  for  the  needs 
of  their  business,  but  also  quite  obviously  to  the  steady  de- 
cline in  the  selling  price  of  railroad  securities  over  a  period 
of  some  years. 

"To  show  this  decline  I  submit  a  list  of  the  rates  of  yield 
of  10  selected  industrial  bonds  and  of  20  selected  railroad 
bonds  covering  the  past  15  years,  from  which  it  appears  that 
not  only  have  railroad  bonds  pretty  steadily  declined  so  that 
bonds  which  yielded  4.10  per  cent  in  1903  declined  in  June 
of  this  year  to  a  price  showing  a  yield  of  4.91  per  cent,  but 
also,  what  is  very  significant,  that  the  industrial  bonds,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  showed  a  yield  of  5.69  per  cent, 
during  the  same  period  increased  in  price  so  that  on  June 
1  of  this  year  they  were  selling  at  a  price  showing  a  yield 
of  5.23  per  cent. 

"Consider  for  a  moment  what  has  happened  in  only  the 
last  five  month.s — the  period  since  the  first  of  the  year.  I 
have  had  prepared  and  submit  herewith  a  list  of  21  standard 
industrial  and  miscellaneous  bonds  showing  the  prices  at 
which  they  sold  on  January  2,  1917,  and  June  2,  1917,  and 
a  similar  list  of  26  representative  railroad  bonds.  These 
lists  show  that  the  average  decline  for  the  past  five  months 
was,  in  the  case  of  industrial  bonds,  only  1.65,  while  for 
the  railroad  bonds  there  was  an  average  decline  of  6.51 — 
a  result  all  the  more  striking  when  one  realizes  that  indus- 
trial securities  are  suppo.sed  in  general  to  fluctuate  much 
more  than  railroad  securities. 

"With  these  facts  before  us.  how  are  these  securities  to 
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1)0  stabilized  in  tlu'  intiri'vi  of  tlu'  sj;ovcrnnunl"s  and  pcoplc'.s 
direct  needs,  as  well  as  their  indirect  needs  ^tlirou^h  the  rail- 
roads— needs  all  the  more  urgent  in  the  i)ul)lic  interest  be- 
cause of  the  war?  The  only  way  by  which  this  confidence 
can  be  maintained  is  by  such  action  on  the  part  of  your 
honorable  commission  towards  the  carriers  as  to  convince 
the  great  public  of  the  United  States  that  the  needs  of  the 
railroads  will  be  met  not  merely  in  a  narrow  or  technical 
sense,  but  that  they  will  be  met  in  such  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion as  will  cause  the  public  to  feel  confidence  in  the  future 
of  railroad  securities  as  well  as  in  their  present  status." 

John  E.  Oldham,  of  Merrill,  Oldham  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, said  that  the  very  general  apprehension  which  at  pres- 
ent exists  in  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  soundest  railroads 
of  the  country  is  not  the  result  of  recent  developments.  The 
existence  of  factors  which  have  been  undermining  railroad 
credit  has  been  understood  by  those  familiar  with  railroad 
affairs  for  some  time.  The  past  revenue  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  suitable  return  on  the  capital. 

Final  Arguments 

The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  eastern  roads  was  pre- 
sented by  George  Stuart  Patterson,  general  solicitor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  that  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
was  the  first  really  good  year  that  the  Official  Classification 
lines  as  a  whole  have  had  since  1910.  Their  operating  rev- 
enues increased  $272,000,000  over  1915,  operating  expenses 
increased  $104,000,000,  taxes  increased  $3,000,000,  while 
net  operating  income  increased  $155,000,000,  which  afforded 
a  return  of  6.64  per  cent  on  property  investment,  or  the  high- 
est return  in  any  one  of  the  last  17  years.  The  commission 
in  the  5  per  cent  case,  in  speaking  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  period  1900-1913  said  that  the  net  operating  income 
of  the  carriers  in  relation  to  property  investment  had  be- 
come too  low.  The  period  1914-1916  includes  the  year  of 
lowest  return,  the  year  of  highest  return  and  the  year  of 
next  to  the  lowest  return,  and  the  tables  for  the  38  eastern 
roads  show  that  measured  by  return  on  property  invest- 
ment, on  capital  obligations  or  on  capital  stock,  the  periods 
which  include  the  three  years  1914-1916,  tested  by  aver- 
ages of  three,  four  or  five  years,  respectively,  show  the  low- 
est financial  return  to  the  carriers.  Therefore,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson said,  the  net  operating  income  of  these  lines  as  a 
whole  was  still  so  low  as  to  be  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest. He  also  showed  that  though  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1916,  the  net  income  was  10.69  per  cent  of  the 
capital  stock,  or  over  double  that  of  the  preceding"  year,  yet 
the  average  rate  of  dividend,  4.33  per  cent,  was  the  lowest 
since  1904,  and  slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  that  in  1916  over  $50,000,000  was  paid  out  of  income 
and  surplus  for  additions  and  betterments,  as  compared 
with   $12,000,000   in   the   preceding   year. 

The  total  results  of  the  estimates  of  the  carriers  show, 
he  said,  that  based  on  the  1916  business,  the  additional  rev- 
enue from  all  increases  in  rates,  including  those  effective 
■since  January  1,  1917,  as  well  as  those  proposed,  will 
amount  to  $158,000,000  for  the  38  roads,  as  compared  with 
a  prospective  annual  increase  in  expenses  of  $235,000,000, 
made  up  of  $77,000,000  for  increased  wages,  $68,000,000 
for  increased  fuel  costs,  and  $89,000,000  for  increased  cost 
of  materials.  Applying  to  the  business  of  1916  the  estim- 
ated increases  in  expenses  and  earnings  Mr.  Patterson 
showed  that  the  net  operating  income  would  be  5.42  per 
cent,  whereas  the  return  for  1916  was  6.53  per  cent,  and 
on  the  basis  of  rates  in  effect  on  January  1  the  return  would 
be  only  3.12  per  cent.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Patterson  said: 
"One  of  the  first  duties  which  the  United  States  is  called 
on  to  perform  is  to  furnish  food  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
to  our  Allies,  and  that  food  and  material  must  be  moved 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  the  seaboard.     Then  will  come 


the  construction  of  mobilization  camps,  the  installation  of 
railroad  facilities  at  those  camj)s,  the  movement  of  raw 
material  to,  and  of  the  manufactured  product  from  the  jjlants 
engaged  in  government  work.  All  this  traffic  must  be  moved 
and  moved  (juickly,  and  doubtless  in  many  instances  such 
movement  will  mean  increased  cm])ty  car  mileage,  dimini.shed 
train  loads,  and  additional  shifting  and  yard  movement. 

"But  however  that  may  be,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  ab- 
solutely certain,  and  that  is  that  track  and  equipment  must 
be  maintained,  that  needed  repairs  ought  not  be  deferred  to 
await  more  favorable  labor  and  material  prices;  and  it  is 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  results  that  the  rate  increases 
asked  for  bear  an  immediate  and  definite  relation,  C|uite 
apart  from  the  necessities  of  the  carriers  in  the  handling  of 
the  ordinary  domestic  traffic  of  the  country. 

"It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
testants,  that  the  railroads  might  properly  'bear  their  share 
of  the  burden  of  the  war'  by  foregoing  their  just  return  dur- 
ing the  war,  by  doing  without  an  increase  in  rates.  It 
should  however  be  remembered  that  railroad  rates  and  rail- 
road dividends  have,  in  effect,  been  reduced  by  the  dimin- 
ished purchasing  power  of  money  owing  to  the  higher  prices 
of  commodities  and  labor,  and  to  that  extent  an  increase  in 
rates  is  not  in  reality  an  increase  at  all. 

"The  above  suggestion,  however,  is  economically  unsound 
and  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

"Even  if  the  rate  increase  be  granted,  the  railroads  are 
still  participating  in  bearing  the  burden  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  incident  to  the  war,  because  the  increase  asked  for 
will  not  begin  to  take  care  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor, 
fuel  and  supplies. 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rehabilitation  of  rail- 
road credit  is  necessary,  war  or  no  war,  and  doubly  so  in 
the  present  emergency.     The  function  performed  by  the  rail- 
roads is  most  important  and  essential  to  the  public  welfare,] 
and  they   must   be  put   into   and   kept   in   a   condition   suchl 
that  they  can  properly  discharge  this  function.     The  pro-j 
posed  increase  in  rates  is  not  and  never  has  been  in  the  past! 
solely  a  matter  of  private  interest,   and  at  no  time  has  itj 
been  a  matter  of  more  vital  interest  to  the  public  than  it  isj 
today." 

yir.  Patterson  was  followed  by  Luther  ^M.  \\'alter,j 
representing  the  National  Shippers'  Conference.  ]Mr.  Wal- 
ter insisted  that  notwithstanding  the  disclaimer  the  appeall 
of  the  railroads  for  an  advance  in  rates  is  based  on  war  con- 
ditions. He  contended  that  the  commission  should  stay  with- 
in the  interpretation  of  the  law,  that  it  should  not  permit  the 
advance  to  go  into  effect  unless  convinced  clearly  that  the 
carriers  have  proved  the  proposed  rates  to  be  just,  reason-i 
able  and  not  discriminatory.  He  also  argued  that  the  com-^ 
mission  has  no  concern  with  the  effect  of  the  Adamson  la\v 
because  the  law  itself  provides  a  means  for  ascertaining  the 
expense  which  it  has  brought  about  .and  he  argued  that  the 
carriers  have  used  forecasts  and  prophecies  as  to  the  othe| 
increases  in  expenses.  The  carriers,  he  said,  have  adoptee 
the  wrong  method  of  attempting  to  meet  their  increases  in 
expenses  because  the  various  prices  quoted  are  extortionate; 
and  instead  of  asking  the  commission  for  an  advance  in  rates 
they  should  join  with  the  shippers  in  going  to  Congress  and 
asking  for  protection  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  pub- 
lic, against  unreasonable  prices.  He  suggested  that  the  com- 
mission might  send  to  Congress  a  statement  which  would 
induce  it  to  prescribe  maximum  prices.  He  said  that  the 
roads  which  receive  their  coal  supply  from  long  distances 
will  have  to  pay  three  times  as  much  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased freight  rate  on  their  o^yn  supply  as  they  will  receive 
for  the  coal  they  haul  themselves. 

j\Ir.  Walter  also  referred  to  interlocking  directorates  be- 
tween railroad  companies  and  those  that  furnish  materials 
and  supplies,  saying  that  men  who  control  both  railroads 
and  steel  and  coal  companies  are  trying  to  take  an  increased 
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toll  from  the  peoi)le  in  the  form  of  increased  rates  and  the 
railroads  in  the  form  of  increased  prices.  He  said  that  pre- 
dictions of  railroad  officers  in  previous  rate  cases  had  not 
been  borne  out  and  that  the  commission  should  not  decide 
the  case  on  the  record  presented,  but  should  suspend  the  rates 
in  order  that  it  may  make  more  careful  analysis  of  the  figures; 
also  in  order  that  discriminations  might  not  be  allowed  to 
exist  while  the  carriers  are  making  the  proposed  readjust- 
ments to  preserve  existing  relationships.  He  proposed  that 
instead  of  trying  to  get  an  increase  in  rates  now  the  carriers 
wait  until  after  the  war,  then  go  to  Congress  and  show  the 
effect  of  the  war  and  ask  relief. 

A.  B.  Hayes,  representing  Florida  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  and  Indiana  limestone  shippers,  said  that  no  ad- 
vance should  be  allowed  on  the  products  of  the  shippers 
he  represented  and  that  if  the  carriers  need  increased  revenue 
it  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  industries  that  had  already 
borne  advances  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

A  representative  of  the  southeastern  lumber  shippers  op- 
posed an  advance  on  July  1  on  the  ground  that  these  ship- 
pers had  suffered  more  from  car  shortage  and  embargoes 
than  any  other  industry  and  that  they  had  so  many  out- 
standing contracts  on  which  they  had  been  unable  to  ship 
because  of  shortage  of  cars  that  they  would  lose  $9,000,000 
by  reason  of  the  increased  rate  if  allowed  to  go  into  effect 
at  the  time  proposed. 

Seth  Mann,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  opposed  an  immediate  advance  on  the  ground  that 
a  IS  per  cent  increase  would  create  discriminations  and  said 
that  the  roads  had  sufficient  surplus  to  enable  them  to  wait 
until  they  could  file  complete  tariffs  which  would  not  disturb 
existing   relations. 

In  his  closing  argument,  Mr.  Patterson  said  that  for  some 
time  in  the  past  and  for  some  time  in  the  future  questions  of 
differentials  will  not  be  especially  important.  The  statement 
that  the  commission  should  not  concern  itself  with  the  Adam- 
son  law,  he  answered  by  Cjuoting  President  Wilson's  message 
to  Congress  of  December  5,  in  which  the  President  said  he 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  renew  his  recommendation  that 
Congress  give  explicit  approval  of  the  consideration  by  the 
commission  of  an  increase  in  rates  to  meet,  the  expenses 
because  "the  power  of  the  commission  to  grant  an  increase 
in  rates  on  the  ground  referred  to  is  indisputably  clear." 
Regarding  the  statements  about  interlocking  directors,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  increases  in  the  prices  of  railroad  sup- 
plies are  less  than  the  increases  being  paid  by  ordinary  per- 
sons for  all  kinds  of  goods  and  that  practically  every  ship- 
per that  has  testified  in  the  case  has  given  similar  testimony 
regarding  his  increased  expenses.  In  reply  to  arguments  that 
the  railroads  should  meet  the  extraordinary  increase  in  ex- 
pense out  of  accumulated  surplus,  he  said  no  one  would  sug- 
gest that  a  company  should  dispose  of  its  investment  in  sub- 
sidiaries and  road  and  equipment  to  meet  operating  expenses; 
that  the  cash  on  hand  was  necessary  to  meet  current  liabili- 
ties and  that  if  the  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  should  sell 
its  Southern  Pacific  stock  now  paying  7  per  cent,  it  would 
decrease  its  income. 

J.  V.  Norman,  representing  the  hardwood  lumber  ship- 
pers, criticised  the  railroads'  practices  in  all  directions  and 
declared  that  most  of  the  cjuestions  that  have  been  discussed 
are  not  matters  which  properly  come  within  the  commission's 
jurisdiction,  but  involve  questions  of  public  policy  which  are 
for  Congress  to  settle.  He  said  that  the  roads  carrying  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  do  not  need  the  increase,  but  that  if  there  is 
an  emergency  the  commission  is  not  the  proper  tribunal  to  de- 
termine how  it  shall  be  met.  It  might  be  better,  he  said, 
to  reduce  the  prices  of  steel,  fuel,  etc.,  than  to  increase  freight 
rates.  He  also  objected  to  the  proposal  that  the  15  per  cent 
advance  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  effect  until  the  rail- 
roads could  effect  readjustments,  and  in  regard  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  southern  roads  that  they  would  change  the  pro- 


])osal  to  an  advance  of  1  cent  jjer  100  pounds  on  lumber,  he 
said  he  had  no  opportunity  to  ])resent  evidence  since  the  plan 
was  changed.  The  railroads,  he  sai  J,  have  given  no  promise  of 
any  improvement  in  trans])ortation  if  the  advance  is  allowed; 
they  have  said  they  cannot  obtain  more  cars  and  locomotives 
from  the  builders  if  they  ordered  them  and  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  order  them  at  the  high  prices.  Many  of  the 
carriers  in  the  south  are  more  prosperous  than  they  have 
ever  been  and  their  prosperity  is  increasing.  If  the  strong 
roads  are  so  concerned  about  the  weak  roa(ls  the}-  can  either 
increase  their  division  of  the  througli  rates  or  give  them  more 
cars.  If  the  commission  would  exercise  the  power  which  has 
l)een  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Esch-Pomerene  bill  and  regu- 
late car  service,  the  railroad  earnings  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Mr.  Norman  said  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  south- 
ern roads  are  confronted  by  an  emergency;  no  one  believes 
that  the  southern  and  western  roads  would  have  come 
into  the  case  if  the  movement  had  not  been  started  by  the 
eastern  roads,  who  are  resj)onsible  for  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  western  and  southern  roads  because  they  have  kept 
their  cars. 

R.  Walton  Moore,  in  making  the  closing  arguments  for 
the  southern  carriers,  said  that  while  the  eastern  roads  had 
reached  their  maximum  in  both  gross  and  net  in  1916  and 
had  since  shown  such  a  stagnation  in  gross  and  decline  in 
net  that  most  shippers  seem  to  agree  that  they  are  entitled 
to  an  advance,  the  southern  roads  had  not  reached  their 
maximum  in  gross  earnings  until  1916  when  they  were 
larger  than  in  1914.  They  had  reached  their  maximum  in 
net  in  1916  due  to  economies  and  had  since  shown  increases 
in  gross  and  net  until  they  are  now  beginning  to  suffer  from 
the  same  causes  as  the  eastern  carriers  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased expenses.  For  April,  nine  of  the  principal  carriers 
of  the  South  show  lower  net  earnings  than  in  April,  1916. 
They  are,  therefore,  beginning  to  recede  from  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  1916  just  as  eastern  carriers  have  done  and 
are  facing  an  emergency  which  has  not  progressed  to  such 
an  extent  as  on  the  eastern  lines,  but  the  continuation  of 
which  is  threatened.  In  time  of  war,  he  said,  the  railroads 
ought  to  be  protected  against  any  possibility  of  inefficiency. 
If  the  commission  should  discover  that  an  advance  was  pre- 
maturely allowed,  it  should  avail  itself  of  its  power  to  re- 
call it.  Regarding  complaints  by  shippers  that  the  rate  re- 
lations would  be  disturbed  by  a  percentage  advance,  he  said 
there  has  never  l)een  a  time  when  rate  relationship  was  so 
unimportant.  The  market  takes  ever}-  offer  it  gets  without 
regard  to  the  route  and  almost  without  regard  to  price.  The 
reasonableness  of  rates  depends  both  on  the  value  of  the 
service  and  the  cost  of  the  service.  The  value 
of  the  traffic  in  many  cases  is  increased  100,  200  and 
.SOO  ])er  cent,  while  the  cost  of  the  service  is  increased  enor- 
mously. Mr.  Moore  also  made  a  point  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  representatives  of  shippers  who  have  been  prominent 
in  rate  cases  in  previous  years  are  not  now  protesting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  regarding  the  southern 
roads,  S.  Davies  Warfield  appeared  and  made  an  addi- 
tional statement  on  behalf  of  the  rej)resentatives  of  investors 
in  railroad  securities.  He  said  that  if  the  securities  of  the 
railroads  were  once  stabilized  and  their  credit  assured,  the 
result  would  ultimately  be  a  reduction  in  rates  because  the 
carriers  would  then  be  able  to  raise  capital  necessary  to 
j)erform  the  service  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  He  said  the 
railroads,  in  asking  for  the  advance,  had  exercised  their 
right  of  self-preservation  and  were  asking  for  an  increase 
less  than  the  increase  in  expenses  with  which  they  are  con- 
fronted and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  business  enter- 
prises that  their  request  should  be  granted. 

The  argument  for  the  western  roads  was  made  ])v  Charles 
Donnelly,  assistant  to  general  counsel  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, who  said  in  part: 

"The  western  carriers  base  their  request  for  a  prompt  ad- 
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vaiuo  in  thoir  freight  vdivs  upon  tho  ground  that  increases 
in  wages  and  in  taxes  and  in  the  prices  of  fuel  and  railway 
supplies  have  given  rise  to  an  emergency.  The  testimony 
abundantly  supj^orts  their  contention.  It  is  shown  that  of 
20  of  the  leading  carriers  in  the  western  district  operating 
110,000  out  of  140,000  miles  of  railroad  the  net  income, 
which  in  the  calendar  year  1916  amounted  to  $403,000,000, 
would  have  lieen  reduced  to  $277,000,000  if  those  roads  had 
been  operated  in  that  year  under  the  conditions  as  to  wages, 
fuel  prices  and  material  prices  which  now  prevail  or  which 
within  a  few  weeks  must  be  met.  It  is  not  an  extravagance 
to  say  that  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  increase  their  freight 
rates,  as  proposed,  several  of  the  important  railway  systems 
of  the  west,  whose  records  as  consistent  dividend  payers  go 
back  over  a  long  period  of  years,  will  be  obliged  to  reduce, 
if  not  to  pass,  their  dividends. 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  net  operating  revenues  of  the 
western  lines  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
calendar  year  have  not  declined  as  rapidly  as  have  those  of 
the  eastern  carriers,  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  because 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  contracts  shortly  to  expire,  the 
western  carriers  have  not  felt  to  the  same  extent  as  have  the 
carriers  of  the  east  the  burden  of  the  higher  prices.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  contracts  now  outstanding  new  ones  must 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  prices  now  prevailing;  and  to  refer 
only  to  a  single  item,  the  carriers  receiving  their  fuel  sup- 
ply from  the  head  of  the  lakes  must  pay  for  it  at  prices  ex- 
ceeding by  probably  100  per  cent  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  now  being  supplied. 

"Our  opponents  insist  that  even  if  the  net  revenues  were 
to  be  reduced  to  the  point  where  they  would  be  inadequate 
to  meet  fixed  charges  and  present  dividend  requirements 
there  is  in  the  accumulated  surplus  a  fund  which  may  be 
resorted  to.  A  surplus  of  any  considerable  size  is  possessed 
by  only  a  few  of  the  carriers  and,  where  possessed,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  re-invested  in  property  and  is  not  available 
for  distribution  among  stockholders.  So  far  as  it  exists  in 
the  form  of  cash  it  is  not  more  than  is  needed  for  working 
capital. 

"It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  rate-making  that  the  value 
of  the  service,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  service,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  what  the  freight  rate  shall  be.  Viewed 
from  this  standpoint  also  the  increases  are  justified.  The 
commodities  which  the  carriers  are  now  moving  have  in- 
creased in  value  from  SO  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  since  the 
freight  rates  on  which  they  move  were  established.  Such 
traffic  can  easily  pay  the  increase  proposed  and  this  is  gen- 
erally recognized  by  those  who  must  pay  it.  The  sentiments 
of  shippers  regarding  the  proposed  advance,  as  evidenced 
by  hundreds  of  petitions  addressed  to  the  commission,  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it. 

"The  great  need  of  the  time,  accentuated  as  it  is  by  the 
crisis  upon  which  we  are  entering,  is  for  increased  transpor- 
tation efficiency.  This  demand  cannot  be  met,  nor  can  pres- 
ent efficiency  be  maintained,  if  the  transportation  industry 
is  denied  the  right  possessed  and  exercised  by  all  other  forms 
of  industry  of  meeting  increased  expenses  by  increased 
charges." 

Mr.  Donnelly  added  that  he  was  free  to  concede  that  some 
of  the  complaints  regarding  hardships  that  would  be  caused 
by  the  full  percentage  advance  were  justified,  but  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  shippers  are 
in  favor  of,  or  at  least  are  not  protesting  against,  the  ad- 
vance. Commissioner  McChord  remarked  that  this  was  on 
the  supposition  that  it  would  result  in  better  service.  Mr. 
Donnelly  said  that  l)etter  service  can  only  be  realized  in  the 
event  that  the  carriers  do  obtain  an  increase  and  that  while 
the  increased  revenue  would  be  required  to  meet  expenses,  it 
could  not  help  having  a  favorable  effect  on  the  railroads' 
credit,  which  would  enable  them  to  improve  their  service. 
Mr.  Donnelly  said  he  did  not  claim  that  the  present  returns 


of  the  railways  constitute  an  emergency,  but  that  they  were 
facing  a  condition  which  will  become  serious  unless  granted 
relief. 

C.  B.  Aitchison  presented  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
Pacific  lumber  manufacturers,  opposing  a  horizontal  per- 
centage advance  and  saying  that  the  transcontinental  lines 
are  sufficiently  prosperous  to  stand  the  increase  in  their  ex- 
penses. 

W.  E.  Lamb,  representing  California  citrus  fruit  grow- 
ers, also  opposed  a  horizontal  advance  and  said  that  the 
orange  growers  cannot  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer  because 
their  prices  are  fixed  by  supply  and  demand. 

Clifford  Thorne  referred  to  Mr.  Donnelly's  remarks  about 
the  sentiment  of  the  shippers  generally  for  an  advance,  in- 
sisting that  it  was  manufactured  sentiment.  He  said  that 
ten  men  had  called  on  one  shipper  in  Waterloo,  la.,  to  try 
to  induce  him  to  favor  an  advance  and  that  western  roads 
were  threatening  shippers  with  shortage  of  car  supply  unless 
they  favor  the  advance.  He  declared  that  the  railroads 
have  shown  no  emergency,  that  27  roads;  handling  two- 
thirds  of  the  traffic  of  the  country,  have  a  surplus  of  a  billion 
dollars,  after  having  paid  reasonable  dividends,  set  aside 
for  a  rainy  day  and  that  they  have  an  excess  of  current  assets 
over  current  liabilities  amounting  to  $100,000,000.  He  said 
the  expense  caused  by  the  Adamson  law  would  amount  to 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  revenues  and  that  the  amount  of 
increased  cost  of  supplies  is  in  dispute  because  the  railroads 
have  exaggerated  it.  He  figured  that  for  two  roads  the  in- 
crease was  only  29  per  cent  instead  of  about  42  per  cent  as 
claimed  by  the  roads.  He  predicted  that  the  railroads  would 
have  larger  net  earnings  this  year  than  any  previous  year 
except  1916,  and  that  they  had  made  no  allowance  for  the 
economies  to  be  brought  about  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
or  for  the  increase  in  gross  earnings  to  be  expected.  He 
suggested  that  it  would  be  fitting  for  the  commission  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  that  the  prices  of  railroad  supplies  be 
regulated  during  the  war  and  that  the  railroads  had  taken 
the  unfavorable  returns  of  February  in  an  effort  to  stampede 
the  commission.  He  said  the  railroad  presidents  rally  'round 
the  flag  with  the  battle  cry  "give  us  some  more  money," 
whereas  they  should  content  themselves  with  the  profits  of 
former  years. 

He  was  followed  by  J.  H.  Henderson,  counsel  of  the  Iowa 
Railroad  Commission. 

Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Valua- 
tion of  Railroads,  told  the  commission  it  should  not  allow 
the  advance  in  rates  until  after  it  has  completed  the  valua- 
tion of  railroad  property.  Commissioner  Daniels  asked 
whether  the  commission  also  ought  to  wait  for  the  valuation 
before  reducing  a  rate.  To  this  Mr.  Marsh  replied  that  it 
could  reduce  the  rate  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted at  the  time  and  then  reduce  it  some  more  after  the 
valuation  is  completed. 

Mr.  Donnelly  made  the  closing  argument  for  the  western 
roads,  replying  to  some  of  the  assertions  made  by  Mr.  Thome. 
Replying  to  Mr.  Thome's  aspersions  on  the  patriotism 
of  the  railroads  he  said  he  thought  the  railroad  men  were 
as  patriotic  and  disinterested  as  Mr.  Thome's  clients,  whose 
patriotism  permits  them  to  advance  prices  on  necessities  of 
life  by  100  per  cent  while  opposing  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  in  the  railroads'  prices. 

The  record  accumulated  at  the  hearings  on  the  proposed 
rate  advance  amounts  to  nearly  6,000  pages  and  approxi- 
mately 1,000  pages  of  exhibits. 

The  Investors'  Protective  Association  of  America,  of  which 
Nathan  L.  Amster  is  president,  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  urging  it  to  grant  the 
application  of  the  railroads  for  a  15  per  cent  advance  in 
freight  rates.  After  reviewing  the  rapid  rise  in  operating . 
costs  since  the  end  of   1916,  the  association  says:  | 

"Why,  in  view  of  these  well  known  facts,  the  railroadsj 
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have  not  already  clearly  and  fairly  proved  their  case,  and 
why  they  should  still  be  continued  on  the  gridiron  to  fur- 
nish additional  evidence  of  their  necessities,  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  It  would  almost  seem  that  some  interests  would 
prefer  that  the  large  army  of  American  citizens,  whose  sav- 
ings have  built  and  operated  the  railroads  of  this  country, 
should  be  dealt  with  on  a  different  plane  than  the  rest  of 
our  citizens,  which  is  admittedly  un-American  and  against 
public  interest. 

"It  is  strikingly  strange  that  some  of  the  interests  that 
are  opposing  a  15  per  cent  increase  to  railroads  are  among 
the  industries  that  are  today  receiving  50  per  cent  to  200  per 
cent  more  for  their  products  than  they  were  receiving  a  year 
ago.  It  is  an  impressive  example  of  human  selfishness  that 
they  should  be  unwilling  to  permit  the  carriers  (through 
whose  investments  and  service  they  have  been  enabled  to 
make  these  abnormal  profits)  to  share  even  to  a  small  degree 
in  the  great  industrial  prosperity  that  has  overtaken  this 
country  by  reason  of  the  world  war.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  effort  to  prevent  the  railroads  from  getting  a  15  per  cent 
rate  increase  to  offset  only  a  part  of  the  unavoidable  in- 
creased cost  of  operation  is  most  unfair  and  will  not  meet 
with  public  approval. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  INSTALLS  AUTO 
TRUCK  SCALES 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  recently  installed  scales  of  a 
new  design  for  the  weighing  of  automobile  trucks  at  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  111.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Olney,  111. 
The  scale  is  of  improved  design  and  heavy  construction  and 
has  a  capacity  of  40,000  lb.  It  is  of  the  two-section  track 
scale  type,  having  a  pit  suspension  platform  9  ft.  wide  by  22 
ft.  long  with  the  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  platform  to 
the  steelyard  rod  of  4  ft.  The  platform  overhangs  the  centers 
of  the  supporting  knife  edges  13^  in.  on  the  sides,  and  at 
the  ends  does  not  project  beyond  the  center  of  the  knife  edge 
of  the  end  main  levers. 

In  view  of  the  concentration  of  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
loads  of  auto  trucks  on  the  rear  axle,  it  was  necessary  to  so 
design  the  scale  that  trucks  weighing  40,000  lb.  could  be 
weighed.     With  this  in  mind  each  comer  or  main  lever  was 


Stresses  in  shear   and  torsion: 
Material:  Lb.  per  8q.  in. 

Cast    iron    2,500 

Cast  steel    6,000 

Structural    steel    7,000 

Stresses  of  simple  tension  and  compression:  Lb.  per  sq.   in. 

, —'^ \ 

Material:  Tension     Compression 

Cast  iron   Not  to  be  used  8,000 

Cast   steel    8,000  8,000 

Wrought    iron     8,000  8,000 

Maximum  deflection,  cast  iron      04  in. 

Maximuin   deflection,   cast    st<;el    08  in. 

The  load  per  linear  inch  of  contact  between  the  knife 
edges  and  bearings  will  not  exceed  4,000  lb.,  nor  will  the 
contact  exceed  8  in. 

The  scale  is  set  directly  on  concrete.    All  timber  has  been 


A  View  of  the  Platform  Before  the   Deck  Was   Placed 

eliminated  and  a  concrete  and  metal  coping  provided.  Access 
to  the  pit  is  through  a  metal  manhole.  The  platform  frame 
is  of  steel  and  supports  the  reinforced  concrete  deck,  the  top 
of  which  is  finished  with  1^  in.  of  asphalt.  The  detailed 
construction  is  shown  in  the  plan  of  installation.  Since  the 
end  of  the  platform  is  centered  over  the  main  levers,  it  was 
desirable  to  prevent  the  dirt  which  falls  between  the  end  of 
the  platform  and  the  coping  from  accumulating  on  the 
levers  and  bearings,  and  to  prevent  this,  steel  diaphragms 


!  I 


22-0"- 


/-l^  Asphalt  pai^ing^        ^^   Bars  6'ci-rs. 
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Longitudinal  Section. 

Details  of  the  Scale  and  Foundation 
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9-0"- 


tt:'ii/.a:  lQ'^'-t»  .A.'. 


Transverse  Section 


designed  to  support  a  load  of  60  per  cent  of  the  capacity,  the 
end  extension  levers  95  per  cent,  and  transverse  extension 
levers  100  per  cent.  The  weight  of  the  platform  was  also 
considered  in  establishing  the  stresses  in  the  parts  of  the 
scale  in  addition  to  the  loading  provided  for  above. 

The  following  working  stresses  per  square  inch  of  material 
which  include  an  allowance  for  impact,  limits  of  deflection 
and  bearing  per  linear  inch  of  knife  edge  were  specified: 

Stresses   for   transverse   bending:  Lb.   per  sq.  in. 

, ■_ ■'' N 

Material:  Tension  Compression 

Cast  iron    2,500               5,000 

Wrought  iron   8,000               8,000 

Structural  steel    10,000             10,000 

Cast   steel    8,000               8,000 


have  been  inserted  between  the  longitudinal  I-beams.  The 
butts  of  the  main  levers  are  also  protected  from  dirt  by 
shields. 

In  order  to  allow  for  the  concentration  of  the  load  which 
may  occur  on  any  one  longitudinal  I-beam  when  a  truck  does 
not  run  along  the  exact  center  line  of  the  platform,  each  I- 
beam  was  designed  to  have  a  total  section  modulus  expressed 
as  follows: 


Section  modulus  := 


0.60    X    32.000 
4    X    10,000 


=  L 


.48  L  -.vhe.c   I. 


is  the  distance  in  inches  between  bearings,  lengthwise  with 
the  platform,  and  to  meet  these  requirements  20-in.,  80-lb., 
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I-hcams  were  used.  The  floorinj^  of  the  platform  was  de- 
signed to  supjiort  a  concentrated  load  on  one  wheel  of  16, ()()() 
lb.,  corresponding  to  a  rear  axle  load  of  o2, ()()()  11).,  and  of 
sufficient  .strength  to  sup])ort  and  distribute  this  load  to  the 
stringers  of  the  scale. 

The  scale  is  of  the  suspension  platform  type.  The  levers 
have  been  provided  with  leveling  lugs  and  the  nose-irons 
with  guides,  so  that  when  adjustments  are  made  the  knife 
edges  will  be  held  ])arallel  to  their  original  ])osition.     The 


The  Pit  and  Scale  Levers 

nose-irons  have  also  been  fitted  with  non-corrosive  adjusting 
screws. 

No  point  or  "button"  bearings  are  used  in  the  scale.  Anti- 
friction plates  have  been  provided  throughout  to  prevent  rela- 
tive lengthwise  displacement  between  knife  edges  and  bear- 
ings and  to  prevent  friction  between  the  working  parts  of 
bearings.  The  scale  is  provijied  with  a  full  capacity  single 
beam  with  ball  bearing  poise,  which  is  supported  by  metal 
columns  and  a  one-piece  beam  stand. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  information  to  L.'D.  Davis, 
supervisor  of  scales  and  weighing  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 


TRAFFIC    LEAGUE    ORGANIZES    FOR    TRANS- 
PORTATION EFFICIENCY 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  special 
meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  held  at 
Washington  on  May  25,  a  central  committee  and  23  sub- 
sidiary committees  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operating  with  the  American  Railway  Association  in 
bringing  about  the  greatest  possible  transportation  efficiency 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  These  committees  will  expedite 
as  far  as  possible  the  movement  of  all  equipment  and  work 
to  the  end  that  traffic  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  allies  in  the  war  be  given  })reference  over  less 
important  freight. 

The  following  central  committee  has  been  appointed: 
G.  M.  Freer,  president  of  the  League,  and  manager  of  the 
traffic  department  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  W.  H.  Chandler,  vice-president  of  the  League. 
and  manager  of  the  transportation  department  of  the  Bos- 
ton (Mass.)  Chamber  of  Commerce;  O.  Y.  Bell,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  League,  and  traffic  manager  of  the  Crane  Co.. 
Chicago;  H.  C.  Barlow,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 


of  the  League,  and  traffic  director  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce;  J.  C.  Lincoln,  manager  of  the  traffic  bureau  of 
tlic  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York;  J.  M.  Belleville, 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.; 
H.  G.  Wilson,  traffic  commissioner  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Commerce  Club;  H.  W.  B.  Glover,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Richmond,  Va. ;  F.  H.  Fred- 
crick,  railroad  department,  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago;  W.  P. 
Trickett,  traffic  director  Minneajjolis  (Minn.)  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation; R.  D.  Sangster,  transportation  commissioner,.  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  the  circular  to  members  of  the  League  announcing  the 
aj)pointment  of  the  committee  President   Freer  says: 

"Because  of  the  importance  of  having  a  central  committee 
which  can  be  assembled  at  Washington  on  short  notice,  it 
was  not  possible  to  make  this  committee  as  representative, 
territorially,  as  would  otherwise  have  been  desirable,  but  as 
the  committee  includes  the  present  officers,  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  and  the  three  ex-presidents,  in  all 
of  whom  the  members  of  the  League  have  shown  their  con- 
fidence, they  may  feel  assured  that  the  committee  will  en- 
deavor to  represent  properly  all  interests  and  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

"A  list  is  attached  showing  the  23  points  at  which  the 
American  Railway  Association  has  established  local  com- 
mrttees,  and,  by  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  special  meet- 
ing of  the  League,  the  president  was  directed  to  appoint  a 
similar  number  of  regional  committees.  However,  since  it 
is  earnestly  desired  that  all  members  of  the  League  take 
an  interest  in  this  movement,  and,  since  the  territory  to  be 
covered  by  our  regional  committees  will  be  broader  than  the 
districts  covered  by  the  railway  local  committees,  the  presi- 
dent has  named  only  the  chairmen  of  the  League's  regional 
committees  and  desires  that  all  members  promptly  commu- 
nicate with  the  assistant  secretary  indicating  to  which  one 
of  these  regional  committees  they  wish  to  be  assigned." 

The  regional  chairmen  of  the  23  subcommittees  are  as 
follows : 

H.   T.   Moore,  ti-affic   manager,  Atlaiita   Freight  Bureau,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

F.  E.  Williamson,  traffic  commissioner,  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

F.  R.  Montgomery,  manager  traffic  department,  International  Harvester 
Company   of  America,   Chicago,   III. 

D.  F.  Hurd,  traffic  commissioner,  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 

H.   M.   Freer,  traffic  manager,  The  Fleischmann   Company,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

J.  G.  Young,  traffic  manager.  The  Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Tohn  McNally,  traffic  commissioner,  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

H.  H.  Haines,  traffic  manager,  Galveston  Commercial  Association,  Gal- 
veston,  Texas. 

R.  D.  Sangster,  transportation  commissioner.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Kansas   City,   Mo. 

Tas.    S.   Davant,  commissioner,  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,   Memphis,   Tenn. 

W.  P.  Trickett,  general  manager,  Minneapolis  Traffic  Association,  Minne- 
apolis,   Minn. 

L.  Nicolson,  general  manager.  New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau,  New 
Orleans,    La. 

J.  C.  Lincoln,  manager,  Traffic  Bureau,  Merchants'  Association  of  N'ev\ 
York,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

W.  A.  Cox,  traffic  manager.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Norfolk.  Inc..  Nor- 
folk,   Va. 

W.   J.    Evans,   secretary,    Peoria    Association   of   Commerce,    Peoria,    III. 

D.  O.   Moore,   traffic   manager.   Chamber   of  Commerce   of   Pittsburgh,   Pitts- 

burgh,   Pa. 

E.  S.    Goodman,    traffic    manager.    The    Richmond    Chamber    of    Commerce, 

Richmond,    Va. 

P.  W.  Coyle,  traffic  commissioner,  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  St. 
Louis,    Mo. 

Seth  Mann,  manager  Traffic  Bureau,  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 

S.  J.  Wettrick,  attorney  and  manager.  Transportation  Bureau  of  the  New 
-Seattle    Chamber    of    Commerce,    Seattle,    Wash. 

C.  W.  Eggers,  general  traffic  manager.  The  Willys-Overland  Company. 
Toledo,    Ohio. 

Wm  H.  Higgins,  traffic  manager.  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Wheel- 
ing.   W.    \'a. 


Danish  Railways'  Traffic  Decrease. — Since  April  2:-' 
the  traffic  on  the  Danish  railways  has  decreased  41  per  cent 
on  account  of  the  coal  shortage. 


Pennsylvania  Locomotive  of  the  Decapod  Type 

Tractive  Effort  80,640  lb.  at  7  M.  P.  H.  With  Maxi- 
mum  Cut-Off  of  50  Per  Cent;  Boiler  Pressure  250  lb. 


IN  December,  1916,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  built  at  its 
Juniata  shops  a  Decapod  locomotive  having  a  total 
weight  of  366,500  lb.,  a  weight  on  drivers  of  334,500 
lb.  and  a  tractiv'e  effort  of  80,640  lb.  The  locomotive  is 
the  first  of  its  type  to  be  placed  in  service  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  known  in  the  comjxmv's  classification  as  class 
I-l-s. 

There   are  several  unique   features   in   the   design   which 
represent  wide  departures  from  customary  practice  in  loco- 


of  the  article,  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  caj)acity 
of  the  two  boilers,  the  evaporative  heating  surface  Ijeing  in- 
creased in  the  new  design  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
tubes  of  seven,  and  an  increase  of  eight  in  the  numl^er  of 
superheater  flues. 

The  barrel  of  the  boiler  has  a  minimum  internal  diameter 
of  82  in.  and  is  made  of  lyi-in.  plate,  1^-in.  rivets  in 
1  9/16-in.  holes  l)eing  used  in  the  longitudinal  joints.  Like 
the  Mikado  boiler,  the  main  barrel  course  is  made  in  two 


Elevation  of  the  Pennsylvania  2-10-0  Type   Locomotive 


motive  engineering.  Instead  of  operating  at  a  maximum 
cut-off  of  approximately  90  per  cent,  the  valves  have  been 
given  a  steam  lap  of  two  inches  and  the  maximum  cut-off 
with  the  reverse  gear  in  the  corner  is  50  per  cent.  In  order 
to  secure  a  maximum  tractive  effort  in  proper  relation  to  the 
weight  on  drivers,  this  necessitates  the  use  of  much  larger 
cylinders  than  are  required  where  90  per  cent  cut-off  can  be 
obtained.     The  cvlinders  are  30  in.   in  diameter  bv  32-in. 


halves  which  are  joined  on  the  horizontal  center  line.  .  The 
shoulders  peculiar  to  the  Belpaire  type  boiler  are  flanged 
integral  with  the  upper  half,  and  the  rear  end  of  the  lower 
half  is  flanged  to  form  the  throat  sheet.  A  one-piece  pressed 
dome  is  mounted  on  this  course.  The  boiler  is  fitted  with 
a  Schmidt  superheater  of  48  units  placed  in  5^-in.  flues. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  forty-four  2/4 -in.  tubes,  the 
length  between  the  tube  sheets  being  19  ft.     The  firebox  in- 


Pennsylvania  2-10-0  Type  Locomotive;  Maximum  Cut-Off  50  Per  Cent 


stroke  and  owing  to  clearance  limitations  which  prohibit  a 
further  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  the  boiler 
pressure  was  fixed  at  250  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

With  the  notable  exemption  of  the  high  boiler  pressure, 
the  Decapod  type  boiler  is  of  the  same  general  design  as  that 
of  the  class  L-l-s  Mikados,  a  large  number  of  which  are 
now  in  service  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.*  While  there 
are  dift'erences  in  details,  it  will  be  noted  by  a  comparison 
of  the  data  for  the  two  types  given  in  the  table  at  the  end 

*  .'^ee   the   Raiizvuy   Age  Cc-cttc.   July   2.    191-1.   pase   12. 


eludes  a  combustion  chamber  3  ft.  long  and  is  equipped  with 
a  firebrick  arch  carried  on  four  tubes.  In  order  to  avoid 
joints  as  far  as  possible,  the  bottom  of  the  combustion  cham- 
ber and  the  inside  throat  are  flanged  in  one  piece. 

The  smokebox  design  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  the 
Mikado  type  locomotive.  The  exhaust  pipe  stands  about  21 
in.  above  the  bottom  of  the  smokebox  and  is  fitted  with  a 
circular  nozzle  having  four  internal  projections.  The  ring 
blower,  however,  has  been  removed  from  the  nozzle  tip  and 
placed  at  the  choke  of  the  lift  pipe,  which  is  17  in.  in  diame- 
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ter.  Tliis  arrangcnicni  is  eticctcd  by  the  use  of  a  combined 
blower  ring  and  lift  pipe  bell  casting. 

Each  of  the  frames  is  a  single  steel  casting  44  ft.  8j4  in. 
long  with  a  driver  brake  shaft  bearing  cast  integral.  The 
top  rail  is  7  in.  wide  by  8  in.  deep,  the  section  changing 
to  a  width  of  ^Yi  in.  and  a  depth  of  7^  in.  over  the  jaws; 
the  lower  rail  is  6  in.  deep.  The  single  rail  section  to  which 
the  cylinders  are  attached  is  5  3^  in.  wide  by  20  in.  deep. 

Steam  is  supplied  to  the  cylinders  through  an  8^4-in.  dry 


^£H 


D  D"" 


Details  of  the  Auxiliary  Starting   Port 

pipe  and  6-in.  branch  pipes.  The  distribution  is  controlled 
by  12-in.  piston  valves  and  Walschaert  valve  gear.  The 
arrangement  does  not  differ  from  the  usual  Pennsylvania 
practice  except  in  the  increased  steam  lap  which  limits  the 
maximum  cut-off  to  50  per  cent. 

The  use  of  a  2-in.  steam  lap  necessitates  some  auxiliary 
means  of  admitting  steam  to  the  cylinders  when  the  locomo- 
tive is  standing  in  order  that  it  may  be  started  from  any  po- 
sition of  the  crank  pins.  The  method  by  which  this  diffi- 
culty was  overcome  is  extremely  simple.     Pockets  about  1^ 


of  tlie  cylinders  is  excessive,  thereby  making  possible  an 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  cylinder  power  to  boiler  capacity.  By 
referring  to  the  ratios  of  the  two  classes  it  will  be  seen  that 
with  but  slightly  increased  boiler  capacity  an  actual  tractive 
effort  at  7.2  miles  per  hour  of  80,640  lb.  is  obtained  from 
the  class  I-l-s  locomotive  as  compared  with  a  calculated 
maximum  tractive  effort  of  57,850  lb.  for  the  Mikado  type. 
This  is  further  reflected  in  the  ratio  of  tractive  effort  times 
diameter  of  drivers  to  equivalent  heating  surface.  As  an 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  this  increased  ratio  is  jus- 
tified, it  has  been  found  that  the  tractive  effort  at  25  miles  an 
hour  is  44,400  lb.  or  about  55  per  cent  of  the  tractive  effort 
at  seven  miles  an  hour. 

The  design  of  the  running  gear  and  reciprocating  parts 
follows  very  closely  that  of  the  Mikado  type  locomotives.  The 
piston  is  of  rolled  steel  and  is  carried  on  an  extension  piston 
rod.  The  piston  rod,  driving  axles,  crank  pins,  wrist  pins 
and  knuckle  pins  are  all  of  hollow  sections  and  are  heat 
treated. 

The  driving  wheels  are  62  in.  in  diameter.  The  front 
and  rear  tires  are  flanged  and  are  5^  in.  wide.  The  inter- 
mediate tires  are  all  flangeless,  those  of  the  main  wheels  being 
8^  in.  wide,  while  those  of  the  second  and  fourth  wheels 
are  7  5^  in.  wide.  The  locomotive  is  designed  to  operate 
on  tracks  having  a  minimum  radius  of  curvature  of  350  ft. 
In  the  connection  between  the  engine  and  tender,  the  old 
style  double  safety  bars  with  slotted  holes  have  been  replaced 
with  a  single  safety  bar  which  is  of  the  same  cross  section 
as  the  drawbar  and  ^  in.  longer.  It  is  placed  immediately 
under  the  drawbar,  being  connected  to  the  engine  and  tender 
by  the  drawbar  pins. 

In  the  following  table  the  principal  dimensions  and  data 
for  the  Decapod  type  locomotive  are  shown  in  comparison 
with  those  for  the  class  L-l-s  Mikado  type  locomotive: 


General  Data 


Gage     

Service     

Fuel    

Tractive  effort  (actual  at  7  m.  p.  h.)  .  . . 

Weight  in  working  order 

Weight   on   drivers 

Weight  on  leading  truck 

Weisht   on   trailing   truck 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working 
order     


Decapod 

Class  I-l-s 

4  ft.  854  in. 

Freight 

Bit.  coal 


Mikado 
Class  L-l-s 
4  ft.  8H  in. 

Freight 
Bit.   coal 


D,640  lb.  (calculated)   57,850  lb. 

366,500  lb.  315,000  lb. 

334,500  lb.  236,000  lb. 

32,000  lb.  27,000  lb. 

52,000  lb. 


547,000  lb. 


473,000  lb. 


^//■4fl >|  244.  Z^  Tubes.  48.S^ Flues. 

Boiler  for  the  Decapod  Locomotive,  Which  Carries  250  Lb.  Working  Pressure 


in.  deep  are  cored  out  of  the  inside  edge  of  each  steam  port 
in  the  valve  chamber,  two  in  each  port.  Two  ports  y%  in. 
wide  and  1^^  in.  long  are  cut  through  the  valve  chamber 
bushing,  opening  into  the  pockets  in  the  cylinder  casting. 
This  arrangement  is  shown  clearly  in  one  of  the  illustrations, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  auxiliary  ports  are  so 
placed  that  their  steam  lap  is  34  in.  These  ports  serve  mere- 
ly to  move  the  engine  until  the  main  ports  are  opened. 

The  purpose  of  the  use  of  the  50  per  cent  cut-off  is  to 
eliminate  the  range  of  cut-offs  within  which  the  water  rate 


Wheel  base,  driving 22   ft.   8  in.  17   ft.   054   in. 

Wheel  base,  total 32   ft.   2  in.  36  ft.   554  .  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 73  ft.   54  in.  T2   ft.   3   in. 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers  -4-  tractive  effort....-  4.1  4.1 

Total  weight  -t-  tractive  effort 4.5  5.4 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -f-  equiv- 
alent heating  surface* 846. 1  622.0 

Equivalent    heating    surface*     -h-     grate 

area   84.4  82.4 

Firebox    heating    surface     -H     equivalent 

heating  surface,*  per  cent 4.6  5.1 

Weight  on  drivers  -H  equivalent  heating 
.surface* 56.6  40.9 
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Total  weight  -H  equivalent  heatinf?  sur- 
face*                   62  0  S4  6 

Volume  equivalent  cylinders  with  90  per 

cent  max.  cutoff 21.4  cu.   ft.  19.9  cu.   ft. 

equivalent     heating     surface*      -i-     vol. 

equivalent  cylinders   276.3  290  0 

Grate  area    ~   vol.  equivalent  cylinders.                   3.3  "   j's 

Cylinders 

^ind    ;•■•••, Simple  Simple 

Diameter   and   stroke 30  in.   by  32   in.  27   in.   by   30  in. 

I'ah-cs 

Kind Piston  Piston 

Diameter 12  in.  12  in. 

Greatest  travel 6  in.  6  in. 

Steam  lap   2  in.  J^  in. 

IV  he  els 

Driving,   diameter  over  tires 62  in.  62  in. 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires 3 'A    in. 

Driving    journals,    main,    diameter    and 

^l.ength    12  in.   by    16  in.  11    in.   by    15   in. 

Driving    journals,    others,    diameter    and 

length    II    in.   by   16  in.  

Engine  truck  whe.els,   diameter 33  in.  33  in. 

Engine   truck,  journals 6 J4  in.  by  12  in.  6^  in.  by  12  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diameter .  . , .  50  in. 

Boiler 

Style     Belpaire  Belpaire 

Working  pressure   250  lb.  per  sq.  in.  205  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  rirg 84  5^   in.  78H  in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 126  in.  by  80  in.  126  in.  by  80  in. 

Firebox    plates,    thickness H  in.  and  5/16  in. 

Firebox,  water  space    5   in.  5   in. 

Tubes,   number  and  outside   diameter...       244 — 2%  in.  237 — 2  54  in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter....          48 — S'A  in.  40 — SYz  in. 

Tubes  and   flues,   length 19  ft.  19  ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes  and  flues 4,043  sq.  ft.  3,747  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox 272  sq.  ft.  288  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total 4,315  sq.   ft.  4,035  sq.  ft. 

Superheater   heating   surface 1,060  sq.  ft.  1,159  sq.  ft. 

F.quivalent   heatiflg   surface* 5,909  sq.   ft.  5,766  sq.   ft. 

Grate   area    70  sq.   ft.  70  sq.   ft. 

Tender 

Tank     Water  bottom  Water   bottom 

Weight   182,000    lb.  1 58,000  lb. 

Wheels,   diameter    33  in.  36  in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 6  in.  by   1 1   in.  5  J4  in.  by  1 0  in. 

Water   capacity    9,000   gal.  7,000   gal. 

Coal  capacity   17'A   tons  1254  tons 

*  Equivalent   heating   surface    =    total    exaporative   heating  surface    +    1.5 
times  the   superheating  surface. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,   D.   C,   June   12,   1917. 

Priority  Bill 

The  Senate  has  occupied  most  of  its  time  during  the  past 
few  days  in  debate  on  the  priority  bill  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  to  authorize  the  President  through 
some  agency  to  be  appointed  by  him,  to  determine  what  kinds 
of  traffic  or  what  particular  shipments  shall  be  given  prefer- 
ence or  priority  in  transportation  during  the  war.  The  bill 
encountered  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  increasing  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
some  who  thought  that  the  power  would  be  exercised  by  the 
railroads,  while  a  number  of  Senators  objected  that  the  bill 
provides  for  compensating  the  railroads  for  any  damage  they 
may  suffer  by  disarrangement  of  their  traffic  while  leaving 
the  shipper  unprotected  for  any  damage  he  may  suffer  be- 
cause of  other  shipments  being  preferred. 

Senator  Mollis  of  New  Hampshire  at  first  objected  because 
he  thought  the  provision  in  the  bill  prohibiting  obstruction 
of  interstate  commerce  might  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to 
prohibit  strikes,  but  after  Senator  Newlands  had  accepted  an 
amendment  designed  to  remove  this  objection  he  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Newlands,  in  charge  of  the  bill  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  began  his  efforts 
to  secure  favorable  consideration  by  placing  in  the  record 
material  describing  the  creation  and  organization  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  its  Advisory  Commission 
and  sub-committees  and  co-operative  committees,  of  which 
the  American  Railway  Association's  Special  Committee  on 
National  Defense  is  one.  For  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
misunderstandings  which  have  led  to  so  much  opposition  in 
Congress  to  the  work  of  the  Council  and  its  committees,  he 
inserted  in  the  record  a  full  list  of  these  committees,  a  letter 
from  Daniel  Willard,  chairman  of  the  Advisorv  Commis- 


sion, explaining  the  need  for  the  priority  legislation,  copy  of 
a  speech  by  Howard  Elliott  explaining  the  work  of  the  rail- 
roads' War  Board,  and  an  article  by  W.  M.  Acworth,  pub- 
lished in  The  Outlook,  explaining  the  methods  by  which  rail- 
roads have  been  operated  in  England  during  the  war 

Mr   Willard's  letter  also  explained  the  difference  between 
ttie  plans  for  the  operation  of  the  railroads  adopted  in  this 
country  and  England,  showing  that  where  in  England  the 
government  took  over  the  railroads  and  appointed  a   com- 
mittee of  railway  officers  to  operate  them,  at  the  same  time 
guaranteeing  the  earnings,  in  this  country  the  railroads  vol- 
untarily selected  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  result  as  was  brought  about  in  England    but 
without  any  guarantee  whatever  concerning  the   future  in- 
come.    One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  railroad 
executive  committee,  he  said,  is  to  procure  prompt  and  ade- 
quate transportation   of  those  commodities  essential   to  the 
welfare  and  defense  of  the  nation  and,  although  thev  have 
no  authority  under  the  law  to  give  preferential  treatment  to 
shipments  of  one  kind  over  another,  it  is  so  clearly  in  the 
public  interest  that  certain  matters  should  be  given  priority 
that  the  committee  has  so  far  not  hesitated  to  take  action 
vvhen  it  seemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  do  so,  as  in  the  case 
ot  coal.     But  as  time  goes  on  the  amount  of  freight  offered 
will  be  greater  than  it  is  at  present  and  there  ought  to  be 
provided  by  law  a  small  commission  of  not  less  than  three 
men  or  more  than  five  to  consider  and  pass  upon  questions 
concerning   priority.      The    railroads    are   now    handling    a 
greater  volume  of  business  than  was  ever  handled   at  any 
previous  time  and  as  there  is  more  business  to  be  handled 
than  the  railroads  are  able  to  accommodate  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  decide  what  particular  character  of  shipments  shall 
be  given  priority  in  the  public  interest  although  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  the  railroads. 

Senator  Hollis  said  he  was  especially  anxious  to  have  th« 
cause  of  his  objection  removed  because  he  was  anxious  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
entirely  proper  in  case  a  railroad  is  directed  to  carry  freight 
that  IS  not  remunerative  when  more  remunerative  freight  is 
offered  that  it  should  be  paid  for  whatever  loss  it  suffers 
He  said  the  provision  in  the  bill  that  in  certain  cases  the 
administration  may  require  a  division  of  earnings  between 
railroads  is  to  cover  cases  where  one  railroad  may  be  required 
to  handle  an  unusual  number  of  empty  cars,  while  the 
treight  IS  being  carried  by  another  road.'  The  only  thin" 
the  railroads  have  to  sell  is  transportation  and  if  their  ri-h't 
to  earn  a  fair  amount  for  transporting  freight  and  passen- 
gers IS  taken  away  their  profit  is  actually  being  taken  with- 
out compensation.  In  reply  to  an  objection  bv  Senator 
Brandegee  that  the  bill  provided  no  protection  for'  shippers 
Senator  Hollis  said  that  it  would  not  be  good  policy  for  th<^ 
government  to  trv-  to  provide  for  all  the  speculative 'damage, 
which  might  be  claimed  by  shippers. 

Senator  Cummins,  who,  with  Senator  Newlands  consti- 
tutes the  sub-committee  that  pre.sented  the  bill,  pointed  out 
that  It  IS  necessary  either  to  give  the  President  the  contem- 
plated power  or  some  equivalent  power  to  take  possession  of 
the  railroads  if  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on  successfully  and 
that  the  committee  had  taken  the  view  that  it  was  better  to 
give  the  President  power  to  determine  priority  than  to  at- 
tempt to  take  possession  of  the  roads.  Senator  Smith  of 
Georgia  admitted  that  there  is  a  condition  which  perhaps 
requires  some  legislation  but  not  one  that  justifies  "prac- 
tically despotism"  and  he  was  opposed  to  giving  the  Presi- 
dent such  great  power.  He  said  he  would  not  object  if  the 
povyer  were  limited  strictly  to  war  supplies. 

Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  thought  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  was  to  give  the  railroad  committee  the  power  proposed 
To  this  :Mr.  Hollis  replied  that  he  had  talked  with  members 
of  the  railroad  executive  committee  who  had  told  him  they 
thought  it  would  be  ven-  undesirable  to  have  the  power  t'o 
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determine  j)rioritv  i)laced  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  and 
that  such  (juestions  should  be  decided  by  the  government. 
Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas  also  said  that  the  railroads 
did  not  desire  to  exercise  the  power,  that  its  purpose  was  to 
enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  before 
automobiles  shall  l)e  shipi)ed  railroads  shall  carry  cannon 
and  rifles  and  soldiers.  Senator  Newlands  jiointed  out  that 
the  bill  also  applied  to  all  the  elements  of  production  that 
form  a  part  of  the  munitions  of  war.  Senator  Smith  thought 
that  at  least  the  men  who  are  to  perform  this  duty  for  the 
President  should  be  detennined  by  Congress. 

On  June  9  Senator  Newlands  made  an  elaborate  state- 
ment emphasizing  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
and  explaining  the  work  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board.  He 
said  that  the  railway  executives  had  proposed  that  the  power 
to  determine  priority  be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  but  that  the  committee  had  felt  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  to  secure 
equal  rights  to  all,  as  a  quasi-judicial  body,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  emergency  powers 
made  necessary  by  the  state  of  war.  They  thought  that  the 
powers  belonged  to  the  President  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army  and  the  navy  and  that  he  should  choose  whatever 
agency  he  thinks  best  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
hour. 

On  June  1 1  Senator  Smith  introduced  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  in  case  a  shipper  is  damaged  by  reason  of  free- 
ing the  carrier,  in  consequence  of  compliance  with  a  priority 
order,  from  liability  under  existing  law,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall,  upon  application  by  the  shipper 
and  upon  notice  to  the  attorney  general  and  after  due  hear- 
ing, determine  the  amount  of  such  damage,  to  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  also  proposed  a  substitute 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  transportation  priority 
board  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  investigate  prob- 
lems of  transportation  during  the  war,  unless  terminated  by 
act  of  Congress  or  order  of  the  President,  and  to  direct  that 
certain  traffic  shall  have  priority  or  preference  when  required 
by  the  national  defense  or  public  welfare. 

'  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska  also  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  give  to  any  person  or  corporation  the  same  right 
which  the  bill  proposed  to  give  to  a  carrier,  in  case  damage 
has  resulted  on  account  of  the  orders  by  the  President.  Sen- 
ator Kellogg  of  Minnesota  said  that  under  this  amendment 
the  government  would  become  the  guarantor  of  a  sufficient 
transportation  during  the  war  and  that  every  shipper  in  the 
United  States  could  get  damages  out  of  the  Treasury  by  rea- 
son of  delays  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  transporting 
munitions  of  war.  Senator  Norris  said  that  unless  such  a 
guarantee  were  given  to  the  shippers  it  should  not  be  given 
to  the  railroads.  Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio  said  that  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  compensate  those  shippers  whose  mer- 
chandise was  in  course  of  transportation  at  the  time  a 
preferential  order  was  made  he  believed  he  would  support 
it,  but  that  the  President  would  not  take  hold  of  the  man- 
ufacturing plant  or  the  business  establishment  of  the  shipper 
to  the  same  extent  that  he  would  take  possession  of  the  rail- 
roads. Senator  Cummins  said  that  the  reasons  for  giving 
the  railway  companies  damages  for  injury  they  may  suffer 
does  not  grow  out  of  any  tenderness  or  favoritism  to  the  rail- 
ways but  out  of  a  disinclination  to  allow  the  railway  com- 
panies to  recoup  their  losses  by  increased  rates  to  be  paid  by 
the  shippers  instead  of  by  the  general  public. 

'We  do  not  need  men  more  than  we  need  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  transporting  the  products  of  the  countr\'  from 
one  part  of  it  to  another,"  he  said,  "and  if  the  revenues  of 
the  railroads  are  so  depleted  by  the  war  that  the  lines  can 
no  longer  answer  their  functions,  we  shall  suffer  a  disaster 
only  second  to  the  disaster  which  would  follow  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  troops." 


Pkoi'osEU  Purchase  of  Cars  by  the  Government 
Tlie    suggestion    that   the   government    purchase    a    large 
number  of  freight  cars  to  be  used  by  the  railways  is  receiv- 
ing considerable   attention   in   Washington.     The  co-opera- 
tive Committee  on  Cars  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  of  which  S.  M.  Vauclain,  vice- 
president  of  the   Baldwin  Locomotive  Works   is  chairman, 
has  submitted  a  report  advocating  the  purchase  by  the  gov- 
ernment of   100,000  gondolas  and   50,000  box  cars.     This 
profX)sition  has  been  under  consideration  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense, 
which  has  issued  a  statement  that  the  railways  would  wel- 
come any  assistance  the  government  might  render  in  mak- 
ing up  the  deficiency  in  their  own  orders,  but  rather  indi- 
cating   the    opinion    that    additional    power    and    terminals 
would  be  more  effective.     The  statement  points  out  that  the 
average  addition  to  the  equipment  of  American  railways  has 
been  at  least  150,000  cars  per  annum  but  that  under  exist- 
ing high  prices  and  the  inability  of  car  builders  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  will  be  able  to  order  and  secure  as  many  as  150,- 
000  during  the  next  year,  although  they  have  about  100,000 
cars  still  undelivered  under  order  from  the  manufacturers. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is  stated,  "the  railways  will  wel- 
come any   addition  to  their  stock  of   equipment,   assuming 
the  standards  to  be  safe  and  adequate,  which  would  tend  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  their  own  orders.     If  then,  the 
government  shall  elect  to  invest  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  50,000  to  75,000  additional  cars,  the  railroads 
will  be  glad  to  make  use  of  them  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  other  privately-owned  cars  are  used  by  the  railroads, 
viz.,  a  fair  payment  for  mileage  made  by  such  cars,  the  rail- 
roads to  pay  current   repairs   and   the  government   to   pay 
owners'  repairs  under  M.  C.  B.  rules.     It  is  perhaps  expedi- 
ent that  an  option  should  be  given  to  the  railroads  to  ac- 
quire these  cars  at  a  fair  price  to  be  agreed  upon  hereafter, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  equipment  owned  by  each  of 
them  to  the  entire  equipment  of  the  country." 

The  committee  also  said:  "This  memorandum  does  not 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  of  whether  the  largest  ef- 
fective aid  in  the  interest  of  the  public  can  be  given  to  the 
railroads  by  the  provision  of  additional  cars  or,  in  the  al- 
ternative, by  provision  of  additional  power  and  terminals." 

Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  has  been  pressing  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  appropriate  $100,000,000  for  the  purchase 
of  freight  cars  for  the  railways  by  the  government.  He 
talked  of  getting  100,000  cars  for  this  amount  and  advocated 
fbe  plan  as  a  possible  alternative  for  an  advance  in  freight 
rates.  Senator  Smith  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
recently  a  letter  from  Newman  Erb,  president  of  the  Ann 
Arbor,  suggesting  that  the  government  loan  its  credit  to  the 
roads  for  the  purchase  of  200,000  cars.  Mr.  Erb's  letter  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

"The  freight  car  equipment  of  the  country  has  very  properly  been  placed 
under  a  unified  central  control,  but  a  large  number  of  additional  freight 
cars  should  be  promptly  added.  This  can  be  obtained  only  through  gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  car  companies  of  the  country  have  for  several 
years,  and  are  now  vitilizing  only  a  little  more  than  25  per  cent  of  their 
normal  capacity,  but  on  account  of  the  diflficulty  of  obtaining  the  materials 
it  is  impossible,  even  if  credit  were  available,  to  secure  the  material  for 
the  new  cars  in  time  for  this  year's  service  without  recourse  to  the  power 
of  the   government   to   obtain    preferential   deliveries. 

"No  greater  service  can  be  performed  to  the  country,  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  pressing  circumstances  than  in  assisting  the  railroads  to  finance  a  large 
addition  to  their  equipment  and  to  command  preferential  delivery  of  the 
materials   for  its  construction. 

"I  would  therefore  suggest  that  appropriate  legislation  be  enacted  cre- 
ating a  credit  sufficient  in  amount  to  cover  the  cost  200,000  freight  cars 
of  standards  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  be  placed 
in  interstate  traffic  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Car  Service  Asso- 
ciation and  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  cost 
of  the  cars  to  be  assumed  by  the  railroad  companies  engaged  in  interstate 
traffic,  and  repaid  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  in  30  semi-annual 
payments,  a  lien  being  reserved  by  the  government  on  the  cars  to  secure 
such  payment.  The  per  diem  earnings  to  be  collected  by  the  .\merican 
Car    Service    Association,    and    applied: 

1.  To  the  cost  of  their  proper  maintenance. 

2.  The   surplus  to  the   repayment   of   the   principal   and   interest. 

"Any   deficits   shall   be   apportioned   and   collected   from    the    interstate   car- 
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riers  in  proportion  which  their  respective  total  annual  freight  car  mileage 
bears  to  the  aggregate  total  freight  car  mileage  of  all  such  carriers,  and 
for   which    they    shall    be   statutorily   liable. 

"This  involves  no  governmental  burden.  It  places  no  appreciable  burden 
upon  the  carriers,  because  if  they  do  not  get  their  proportionate  use  of 
these  particular  cars  they  receive  the  benefit  of  an  enlarged  use  for  other 
cars. 

"The  per  diems  paid  are  now  prop'rly  made  chargeable  to  operating  cost, 
the  payments  made  for  the  cars  in  excess  of  the  per  diem  collected  for 
their   use  should   also   be   made   charg^'able   to   operating   cost. 

"We  should  have  at  least  the  200,000  freight  cars  added  to  our  equip- 
ment and  completed  during  the  present  year.  I  believe  the  car  companies, 
if  provided  with  the  material,  are  at  present  in  a  condition  to  furnish 
them    this    year." 

Per  Diem  R.ate  Reduced 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  issued  a  circular  No. 
C^.S.  2  announcing  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense, 
"that  the  per  diem  rate  of  75  cents  shall  remain  in  effect 
from  December  15,  1916,  to  March  31,  1917,  inclusive,  and 
that  no  claim  shall  be  allowed  for  that  period  on  behalf  of 
any  railroad  as  to  the  injustice  of  the  75-cent  rate  or  for 
other  views  that  have  been  expressed,"  and  "that  the  rate 
shall  be  60  cents  per  car  per  day,  effective  April  1  and  until 
September  30,  1917,  when  it  will  be  subject  to  further  ad- 
justment on  its  merits." 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  received  many  com- 
plaints against  the  75  cent-rate  ever  since  it  went  into  effect 
last  winter,  which  have  been  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Among  the  complainants  have  been  the  Short  Line 
Railroad  Association  of  the  South  and  many  smaller  roads 
as  well  as  some  of  the  larger  roads  that  have  had  unusually 
large  car  hire  balances  to  pay  because  they  have  been  con- 
gested with  cars.  The  per  diem  rate  was  increased  from  45 
to  75  cents  on  December  15,  and  was  to  have  been  effective 
until  May  1.  The  new  order  therefore  makes  the  60-cent 
rate  retroactive  to  April  1.  The  order  of  the  Car  Service 
Commission  notifies  all  roads  that  adjustments  shall  be  made 
forthwith  between  all  roads  on  any  and  all  payments  or  set- 
tlements of  per  diem,  which  have  been  or  may  be  made,  on 
the  basis  established  by  the  resolution  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Cars  for  Coal  and  Ore 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  also  issued  Order 
No.  C.  S.  3  announcing  that  the  Executive  Committee,  "after 
continued  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  lake  coal  and  ore 
problem,  and  after  taking  advice  from  all  parties  interested, 
in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  cars  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  shipments  of  lake  coal  and  ore,  has  decided 
that  hopper  or  self -clearing  cars  of  certain  ownerships  should 
be  confined  to  that  service."  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
It  is  directed  that  all  hopper  or  self  clearing  cars  belonging 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  Erie,  Hocking  Valley,  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania  Lines  (Pennsylvania  system  cars),  Tole- 
do &  Ohio  Central,  and  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  which  roads 
make  deliveries  of  coal  to  lake  ports,  must,  until  further 
notice,  when  released  from  original  load,  be  immediately  re- 
turned empty  by  the  most  direct  route  to  the  home  road. 

Better  Car  Loading 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  has  addressed  to  the  7,000  and  more 
trade  organizations  of  the  country  a  circular  letter  urging 
maximum  capacity  loading  of  freight  cars  by  users,  in  order 
to  assist  in  reducing  the  car  shortage  and  release  cars  for 
important  use.  Replies  are  now  coming  into  the  bureau 
showing  a  gratifying  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
shippers  and  organizations.  Attention  is  also  being  called 
to  the  importance  of  eliminating  delays  in  unloading. 

Good  Showing  for  Bituminous  Coal  Movement 

Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroad  War  Board, 
has  authorized  a  statement  that  according  to  a  report  com- 


piled by  the  government,  29  per  cent  more  bituminous  coal 
was  hauled  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  April, 
1917,  than  in  April  a  year  ago.  The  exact  figures  for  85 
railroads — the  principal  coal  carr>ing  roads — show  that  in 
April  of  this  year  659,837  carloads  of  coal  were  shipped 
from  the  mines,  as  compared  with  508,982  cars  in  April, 
1916.  The  number  of  working  days  in  both  months  were 
the  same.  The  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the 
Virginians,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  eastern  Kentucky,  origin- 
ated 55,480  more  carloads  of  bituminous  coal  in  April  of 
this  year  than  in  April,  1916.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  western 
Kentucky  shipped  76,134  more  cars,  while  the  mines  of 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Arkan.sas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  Texas  and  the  far  western  states  shipped 
19,241  more  cars  than  in  April  la.st  year.  The  shipments  in 
March,  1917,  were  8.8  per  cent  larger  than  in  March,  1916, 
with  the  number  of  working  days  the  same  each  year.  The 
Railroad  War  Board  is  taking  every  step  possible  to  secure 
the  largest  movement  of  coal  throughout  the  country  during 
the  summer  months. 

Inland  Water  Transportation 
A  committee  on  inland  water  transportation  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Washington  on  June  7  for  the  j)urpose  of  making  a  study 
of  the  possibilities  of  developing  tran.sportation  on  the  inland 
waterways  of  the  United  States  and  securing  co-ordination 
between  rail  and  water  carriers.  Daniel  Willard,  chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Commission,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  carrying 
more  freight  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
but  that  when  they  have  carried  traffic  up  to  100  per  cent 
of  their  capacity  there  still  remains  a  percentage  which  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  at  all.  He  said  that  when  con- 
ditions are  normal  again  he  supposed  the  railroads  and 
waterways  would  be  competing  for  traffic  as  in  the  past,  but 
that  he  could  give  assurance  that  so  long  as  the  war  lasts 
the  railroads  will  co-operate  to  the  fullest  possible  e.xtent 
with  the  waterways  of  the  country  in  order  that  the  needs 
of  the  country  may  be  served.  Walter  S.  Dickey,  president 
of  the  Kansas  City-Missouri  River  Navigation  Company, 
was  appointed  temporan,'  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
Col.  Keller  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps,  representing  Brig. 
Gen.  William  M.  Black,  was  appointed  temporary  secretary. 

*  *     * 

H.  F.  Smith,  vice-president  and  traffic  manager  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  protesting  against  what 
he  calls  discrimination  against  his  road  in  the  distribution 
of  box  cars.  He  says  that  the  railroads  in  Group  5,  which 
includes  his  company's  lines,  have  a  deficit  of  33.9  per  cent 
of  their  box  car  equipment  and  that  on  May  1  his  company 
had  only  50  per  cent,  while  on  May  25  it  had  only  41.8 
per  cent. 

*  *     * 

The  Senate  on  June  8  passed  the  sundr\-  civil  appropria- 
tion l)ill,  which  had  previously  passed  the  House,  which  car- 
ries the  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  for  the  ensuing  year's 
work  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  bill  also  carries  the  appropriation  for 
the  expenses  of  the  commission  itself,  $50,000  for  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  and  $7,500,000  for  the 
Ala.^^ka  railroad,  in  addition  to  the  $3,000,000  recently  pro- 
vided by  an  emergency  appropriation. 


Cut  Price  on  Camp  Lumber. — The  millions  of  feet  of 
lumber  reciuired  to  build  cantonments  for  the  war  army  is  to 
l)e  suj)plied  under  an  agreement  between  the  lumber  industry 
ond  the  Defense  Ccunc'l  at  from  $3  to  $5  a  thousand  below 
the  prevailing  mr.rket  prices. 
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LONG  BOX  CARS  FOR  SPECIAL  SERVICE 

Several  years  ago  a  numher  of  l)Ox  cars  of  unusual  lengtii 
wore  placed  in  service  on  the  Northern  I'acific  between  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  Northtown  transfer.  They  were 
used  for  collecting  less  than  carload  shipments  from  team 
tracks,  to  he  rehandled  at  Northtown  transfer,  where  the 
freight  is  either  consolidated  into  full  car  loads  or  loaded 
into  local  cars  for  distribution  in  specified  districts.  On  a 
delivery  track  provided  with  a  driveway  on  each  side,  the 
extra  doors  and  the  great  cubical  capacity  of  the  cars  makes 
it  possible  for  a  large  number  of  drays  quickly  to  discharge 
their  loads  into  the  car.  When  the  car  is  loaded  it  is  picked 
up  and  taken  to  the  transfer  freight  house. 

The  cars  have  proved  so  well  adapted  to  the  special  service 
that  35  additional  cars  have  recently  been  built  at  the  com- 
pany's South  Tacoma,  Washington,  shops  for  similar  use 
between  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Auburn  on  the  west  end  of  the 
line.  These  cars  have  a  capacity  of  80,000  lb.  and  are  60  ft. 
long  over  the  end  sills.  In  addition  to  the  unusual  length, 
the  cars  are  unique  in  that  they  are  provided  with  two  doors 
on  each  side. 

The  cars  are  of  wood  construction  throughout.     The  un- 


GRAFT  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  IN 
CHINA 

A  scathing  editorial  arraignment  of  the  Chinese  minister 
of  communications  which  was  published  in  the  Peking 
Gazette  of  March  22,  was  recently  received  from  a  Peking 
reader  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette.  According  to  the  ed- 
itorial in  question,  and  the  minister's  own  admission  as  pub- 
lished in  a  letter  elsewhere  in  the  same  paper,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  30-ton  wooden  covered  freight  cars  and  fifty  30-ton 
wooden  open  freight  cars  were  rented  from  a  Japanese  firm 
for  a  period  of  15  years  at  $4  per  day  per  closed  car  and 
$3.70  per  day  for  open  cars.  The  Peking  Gazette  points  out 
that  the  rental  for  each  closed  car  for  15  years  will  amoufit 
to  $21,900,  whereas  the  pre-war  estimate  gave  the  value  of 
such  a  car  as  $2,600.  The  loss  to  the  Chinese  government 
in  hiring  a  car  instead  of  buying  it  under  normal  conditions 
is  the  difference  between  the  total  rental  for  1 5  years  and  the 
actual  price  of  the  car  plus  shipping  charges  from  Japan,  or 
roughly  a  loss  of  $19,000  per  car.  This  is  not  taking  into 
account  the  interest  properly  chargeable  on  the  amount  paid 
for  rent  throughout  the  term  of  hire  or  the  cost  of  upkeep  and 
repair  which  is  cast  on  the  Chinese  railway  authorities,  as 
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derframe  is  made  up  of  six  sills,  each  5-in.  by  9-in.  sections 
and  the  end  sills  of  6-in.  by  10^-in.  sections.  There  are 
six  truss  rods,  all  of  which  are  provided  with  tumbuckles 
and  lock  strips  at  the  center  of  the  car.  The  body  framing 
in  general  follows  the  usual  practice  in  wood  car  construc- 
tion. All  posts  are  tenoned  into  the  side  sills  and  plates 
and  each  is  provided  with  a  ^-in.  tie  rod.  The  sheathing 
and  lining  are  of  13/16-in.  by  5^-in.  tongued  and  grooved 
material.  The  flooring  is  of  1^-in.  material  and  is  also 
tongued  and  grooved.  The  sheathing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
car  is  protected  by  a  9-in.  by  3^ -in.  plate  which  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  car  on  each  side. 

The  cars  are  carried  on  arch  bar  trucks  which  are  fitted 
with  a  lateral  motion  device.  The  body  and  truck  bolsters 
are  of  cast  steel  with  center  plates  and  side  bearings  cast 
integral.  The  cars  are  59  ft.,  4%  in.  long  inside  and  have 
a  capacity  of  4,036  cu.  ft.     The  light  weight  is  43,500  lb. 


Swiss  Cars  for  German  Coal. — The  Swiss  railways 
have  for  some  time  past  been  supplying  Germany  with  cars 
and  engines  for  conveying  coal  and  iron  to  Switzerland. 
At  present  about  60  Swiss  locomotives  are  running  on  Ger- 
man railway  lines.  Germany,  of  course,  pays  Switzerland 
something  for  their  hire.  As  a  result  of  this  German  de- 
mand for  the  loan  of  engines  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediter- 
ranean has  also  asked  to  be  allowed  to  hire  a  number  of 
Swiss  engines,  about  40  in  all,  for  the  transport  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  goods  from  Cette,  France,  to  Switzer- 
land. 


this  may  be  set  off  against  the  interest  also  chargeable  on  the 
price  of  the  car  in  the  event  of  a  purchase.  Hsu  Shih-ying, 
the  minister  of  communication,  defends  the  contract  in  a 
lengthy  explanation  translated  by  the  editor,  showing  an 
adroitness  in  juggling  figures  and  giving  plausible  reasons 
for  an  obviously  crooked  transaction,  which  would  lead  one 
to  doubt  whether  any  other  nation  has  produced  as  finished 
and  capable  grafters  as  the  Chinese  mandarin. 

In  the  first  place,  he  tries  to  shift  responsibility  by  show- 
ing that  the  contract  for  the  cars  was  signed  by  one  of  his 
subordinates  and  not  by  himself  as  charged  previously  by  the 
editor  of  the  Peking  Gazette.  This  disclaimer  of  responsi- 
bility is  contradicted  by  the  Gazette  which  challenges  Hsu 
to  deny  that  he  and  the  officer  in  the  ministry  of  communica- 
tions who  generally  attended  to  the  "seamy"  part  of  every 
questionalDle  deal,  negotiated  the  agreement  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Japanese  company  interested  and  that  the 
negotiations  were  conducted  sometimes  at  his  own  private 
residence.  The  Peking  Gazette,  by  way  of  comment,  points 
out  that  during  the  days  of  Manchu  corruption  in  China  a 
high  official  generally  left  the  question  of  "squeeze"  to  be 
arranged  by  a  faithful  subordinate  who  invariably  accom- 
panied him  throughout  his  official  career. 

In  connection  with  the  minister's  habit  of  frequently  trans- 
acting the  official  business  of  his  ministry  at  his  home  and 
keeping  there  important  documents,  the  editorial  suggests 
that  it  is  a  practice  worthy  of  exhaustive  parliamentary'  in- 
vestigation. It  says:  "It  is  futile  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
Hsu  Shih-ying's  administration  of  the  ministry  of  communi- 
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cations  is  become  a  national  scandal.  Chinese  and  foreigners 
alike  speak  of  his  tenure  of  office  in  terms  of  reprobation  ap- 
plied only  to  public  men  who  are  guilty  of  gross  misconduct 
in  the  administration  of  the  revenues  of  the  state.  It  is  the 
daily  talk  of  his  Yamun  that  every  lucrative  post  in  the  gift 
of  the  minister  of  communications  can  be  bought  and  that  no 
such  post  is  ever  given  unless  handsomely  paid  for;  and  case 
after  case  in  the  railway  and  other  services  under  the  control 
of  the  ministry  is  mentioned  as  having  been  the  subject  of 
shameless  traffic.  The  directors  and  many  of  the  other  higher 
officers  of  every  government  railway  line  have  been  changed; 
and  it  is  openly  said  that  the  changes  have  taken  place  be- 
cause the  old  officers  have  failed  to  make  the  appropriate 
'presents'  to  the  proper  quarter  and  the  new  officers  have 
done  so.  Figures  are  mentioned  ranging  from  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  upward  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  few 
honest  officers  in  the  ministry  of  communications,  who  have 
escaped  summary  dismissal  at  the  hands  of  the  minister  of 
communications,  say — whisperingly — that  the  present  regime 
in  the  ministry  is  the  worst,  not  excluding  the  classic 
days  of  the  Manchus  with  their  monumental  corruption. 
There  is  hardly  an  official  in  the  capital — from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest — who  does  not  know  and  talk  of  this  shameful 
state  of  things;  and  yet  nothing  is  done — and  people  whose 
sole  thought  is  to  get-rich-quick  in  the  belief  that  another 
political  transformation  may  come,  are  suffered  to  rob  and 
fatten  on  the  revenues  of  the  country." 

In  commenting  on  Hsu's  ingenious  and  misleading  calcu- 
lations in  defense  of  the  car  deal  the  Peking  Gazette  says: 
"We  have  flatly  to  contradict  the  statement  tliat  the  pre-war 
price  of  either  a  covered  freight  car  was  $8,000  or  an  open 
car  was  $4,000  as  he  alleges;  nor  do  we  admit  that  the  war 
price  of  a  covered  car  is  $8,000  and  that  of  an  open  car  is 
$5,000  as  he  also  alleges.  It  may  be  that  these  figures  are 
the  special  quotation  of  the  precious  Han  Sheng  Company  in 
its  dealings  with  Hsu  Shih-ying;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  state 
publicly  that  the  figures  mentioned  are  the  market  prices  of 
railway  cars.  The  most  effective  reply  to  the  statement  is  that 
the  ministry  of  communications  can  purchase  similar  cars, 
manufactured  at  Shanghai,  for  3000  taels  per  car.  And  the 
further  statement  that  the  cost  of  freight  from  Japan — the 
cars,  we  take  it,  are  to  be  shipped  from  that  country — is  $3,- 
000  per  covered  car  and  $2,500  per  open  car,  is  not  less  false 
than  outrageous  and  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of  even  a 
rickshaw  coolie.  But  assuming  that  these  false  figures  are 
true — to  put  it  in  the  Irish  way — it  is  clear  that  they  are  war 
prices;  and  for  the  purposes  of  Hsu  Shih-ying's  case,  their 
argumentative  value  is  obviously  limited  to  the  duration  of 
v.-ar  conditions.  If  he  justifies  the  hire-agreement  on  the 
ground  that  both  the  price  and  freight  of  each  car  have  risen 
to  abnormal  figures  on  account  of  the  war,  that  reason  can  be 
valid  only  for  a  hire-agreement  that  is  operative  during  the 
continuance  of  war  conditions.  But  instead  of  so  limiting 
the  term  of  the  agreement  or  providing  for  its  termination 
within  a  reasonable  period  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Hsu  Shir-ying  has  fixed  a  period  of  rental  which,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  entirely  unprecedented  in  matters 
of  the  sort.  We  could  understand  an  agreement  limited  to 
as  many  as  three  years;  but  to  enter  into  an  agreement  bind- 
ing on  the  Chinese  authorities  for  a  period  of  15  years  on 
the  basis  of  fabulous  war  prices,  is  not  on  an  act  of  'folly' — 
which  he  disclaims  in  his  reply — but  something  that  suggests 
inferences  gravely  reflecting  on  a  man's  probity." 


Italy  Loses  310  Freight  Cars. — Officials  of  the  Berwick 
plant  of  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  have  re- 
ceived word  that  310  cars  of  a  3,000-car  order  being  built  in 
Berwick,  Pa.,  for  the  Italian  Government  went  down  in  the 
sinking  of  the  Washington,  which  was  carrying  equipment  to 
Italy.  The  Italian  Government  is  contracting  for  the  replac- 
ing of  the  310  cars. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  APRIL » 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
that  occurrea  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  April,  1917: 

Collisiotis 

.Kind  of  Kind  of 

I'ate         Road                                   Place                Accident       train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

5.     N.    Y.    Central Wayneport.              xc  P.  &   F.  2          1 

5.     Louisville    &    N Gallatin.                    be  1'.  &  F.  0  14 

Perailments 

Cause  of  Kind  of 

Date         Road                                   Place             Derailment  train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

2.  Hoston  &   M (Jreenfield.              d.  track  P.  0         0 

].      Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  .  I'kiKstaiT.                 b.  rail  P.  0         0 

4.     Southern    -Vlarshall.                 malice  P.  0          7 

18.     Penn I'arkton  d.  track  P.  0         2 

21.     Rutland    Rutland.  ms  P.  0  1 

"25.     Phila.  &  ReadinK Yerkes  ms  F.  12 

Other  Accidents 

Cause  of  Kind  of 

Date         Road                                 Place               Accident  train           KiTd  Inj'd 

3.  Atchison.  T.  &  S.  F..Gise.                        boiler  F.                3         0 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Wayneport,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  were  westbound  passenger  train  No.  7  and 
a  freight  train  which  was  crossing  from  the  West  Shore 
tracks  to  Track  No.  3,  the  westbound  slow  speed  track. 
The  baggage  car,  3  coaches  and  5  sleepers  were  derailed. 
The  engineman  of  train  No.  7  was  killed  and  the  fireman 
was  injured.  The  dead  body  of  a  man  (a  trespasser)  was 
found  in  the  wreckage.  Train  No.  7  had  passed  a  distant 
and  a  home  signal  set  against  it. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  on  the  5th 
were  a  southbound  special  carrying  soldiers  and  a  north- 
bound freight.  Both  engines  were  badly  damaged,  and  four- 
teen soldiers  were  slightly  injured.  The  freight  had  en- 
croached on  the  time  of  the  special. 

The  train  derailed  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  on  the  2nd  was 
a  southbound  express.  The  tender  and  seven  cars  ran  off 
the  rails.  No  person  was  seriously  injured.  The  cause  of 
the  derailment  was  soft  track. 

The  train  derailed  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  on  the  2nd  was 
eastbound  passenger  No.  2.  Three  passenger  .cars  were 
partly  overturned.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a 
broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  Marshall,  N.  C,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  was  a  westbound  passenger.  Five  passengers  and  2 
trainmen  were  injured.  The  derailment  was  due  to  mali- 
cious removal  of  a  rail. 

The  train  derailed  at  Parkton,  Md.,  on  the  l'8th  was  an 
•iastbound  express.  No.  502.  Four  passenger  cars  ran  off 
the  rails  and  one  of  them  fell  against  freight  cars  on  the 
westbound  track.  Two  passengers  were  injured.  The  cause 
of  the  derailment  was  distortion  of  track  by  solar  heat. 

The  train  derailed  near  Rutland,  Vt.,  on  the  night  of  the 
21st  was  a  northbound  passenger.  The  locomotive  was  over- 
turned and  the  fireman  was  injured. 

The  train  derailed  at  Yerkes,  Pa.,  on  the  25th  was  a 
southbound  freight.  The  engine  and  eleven  cars  ran  into  a 
short  side  track  and  fell  down  a  bank.  The  wreck  took  fire 
and  was  partly  burnt  up.  One  brakeman  was  killed  and 
the  engineman  and  fireman  were  scalded.  The  derailment 
was  due  to  a  misplaced  switch,  left  wrong  by  bridge  re- 
pairers. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  at  Gise,  N.  M..  on  the 
night  of  the  3rd  was  a  westbound  freight;  and  the  cause  was 
the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive.  The  fireman 
and  one  brakeman  were  killed  and  the  engineman  was 
fatally  injured. 

i.'\bl)reviations   and   matks   used   in   Accident   List: 

re.    Rear    collision—;- — be,    ButtinR    collision xc.    Other    collisions b.  • 

riroken d.  Defective unf,  tJnforeseen  obstruction unx.  Unex- 
plained  derail,    Open    derailing    switch ms,    Misplaced    switch ace. 

obst..    Accidental   obstruction ;malice.   Malicious  obstruction   of  track,   etc. 

jjoiler.  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire,  Cars  burned  while  run- 
ning  P.  or  Pass.,  Passenirer  train F.  or  Ft.,  Freight  train  (includ- 
ing empty   engine"!,   work   trains,   etc.) Asterisk,    Wreck   wholly  or    partly 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 
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RAILWAY  SIGNAL  ASSOCIATION  STATED 
MEETING 

The  second  stated  meetiiii^  of  the  year  was  held  l)y  the 
Railway  Signal  Association  in  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New 
York  City,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  A  good 
attendance  of  members  largely  from  the  East  participated 
in  the  discussion  of  a  number  of  important  details  presented 
by  various  committees.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion on  Monday,  it  was  determined  to  substitute  for  the  regu- 
lar annual  convention  a  two-day  business  meeting  in  order 
to  allow  the  completion  of  work  under  way.  This  meeting 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Traymore  hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on 
September  18  and  19. 

The  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Harmonizing  Com- 
mittee occupied  the  entire  forenoon  session  on  Tuesday.  The 
work  Joeing  done  by  this  committee,  while  detailed  in  nature, 
is  very  valuable  and  the  members  present  showed  an  active 
interest  in  it.  The  committee  hopes  to  complete  its  work 
on  detail  provisions  of  the  specifications  before  the  annual 
meeting  in  order  that  the  record  may  not  be  separated  in 
two  volumes. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  meeting  was  occupied  with  the 
work  of  four  committees.  The  Committee  on  Signaling  Prac- 
tice presented  no  new  matter  and  its  brief  recommendations 
on  four  subjects  assigned  were  promptly  disposed  of.  The 
Committee  on  Mechanical  Interlocking  precipitated  a  lengthy 
discussion  by  repeating  a  recommendation  made  at  the  March 
meeting  for  spacing  of  2^,  5,  5  and  5  in.  between  the  holes 
drilled  in  switch  points  for  attaching  switch  fittings.  This 
differs  from  the  standard  practice  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A.,  and 
while  it  was  urged  that  from  an  interlocking  standpoint 
the  wider  spacing  at  the  point  will  give  a  much  desired  in- 
crease in  clearance,  it  was  felt  that  action  on  this  point 
should  be  postponed  until  a  definite  standard  spacing  of 
rods  has  been  adopted.  It  was  therefore  voted  that  the 
committee  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Committee  on 
Track  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  in  regard  to  a  drilling  which  could 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  associations. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Power  Interlocking  in- 
cluded two  items,  both  important.  The  revised  specification 
for  petroleum  asphaltum  which  has  been  wanted  by  a  num- 
ber of  roads  was  accepted  with  little  comment.  The 
requisites  for  installation  of  low  voltage  switch  machines  for 
outlying  passing  sidings  brought  out  a  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  safety  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  such  an  installation  and  it  was  finally  'agreed  to 
refer  the  subject  back  to  the  committee  in  order  to  consider 
the  suggestions  made  in  the  discussion. 

The  Committee  on  Direct  Current  Relays  also  touched  a 
live  topic  in  its  statement  of  minimum  resistance  between 
battery  and  track  with  four-ohm  and  two-ohm  relays.  As 
stated  by  one  of  the  committee  members  the  exhaustive  study 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  this  statement  was  undertaken 
to  clear  up  as  far  as  possible  the  advantages  which  have 
been  urged  for  a  track  relay  of  lower  resistance  than  the 
usual  four-ohms,  and  the  statement  was  accepted  by  the 
meeting  as  useful  data  bearing  on  this  point. 

The  committee  reports  scheduled  for  Wednesday  were 
disposed  of  in  one  session,  although  this  did  not  adjourn 
until  after  1  o'clock.  The  Committee  on  Standard  Designs 
was  first,  presenting  13  new  and  revised  drawings  and  a 
revised  specification  for  hand  lantern  globes,  all  of  which 
were  accepted.  The  size  of  the  iron  relay  boxes  shown  on 
drawing  1182  was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion, 
some  of  the  members  feeling  that  either  more  space  should 
be  allowed  to  accommodate  the  largest  sizes  of  a.  c.  relays 
in  use  or  the  title  should  be  modified  to  indicate  that  the 
housings  are  intended  only  for  d.  c.  instruments.  The 
opinion  which  finally  prevailed,  however,  was  that  the 
sizes  shown  will  accommodate  many  of  the  smaller  types 


of  a.  c.  relays  and  they  are  not  limited  therefore  to  d.  c. 
work,  and  further,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  increase  the 
cost  of  all  boxes  by  j^roviding  additional  space  that  would 
be  re(iuired  only  in  sj)ecial  cases. 

The  committee  exjjressed  its  willingness  to  present  a  design 
for  a  large  box  at  some  future  date  if  the  demand  warrrants 
it. 

Referring  to  the  ventilation  of  the  standard  iron  relay 
case,  one  member  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
])refcrable  to  omit  the  upper  opening  which  leads  directly 
into  the  relay  compartment.  Another  member  told  of  very 
satisfactory  experience  with  about  100  boxes  of  the  sizes 
shown  on  the  standard  drawing,  but  made  of  sheet  metal 
instead  of  cast  iron  and  lined  with  thin  wall  board  in- 
stead of  wood. 

Referring  to  drawing  1365,  Ladders  for  Ground  Mast 
Signals,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  considers  it  good  practice  to  provide  a  plat- 
form for  each  blade  or  light  whether  it  is  fixed  or  not,  thus 
strengthening  the  ladder  as  well  as  increasing  the  safety 
for  the  men  who  have  occasion  to  take  care  of  any  work 
on  the  apparatus.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  title 
should  be  changed  from  "Ladders  for  Ground  Mast  Top 
Mechanism  Signals"  to  "Ladders  for  Ground  Mast  Sig- 
nals." The  revised  specification  for  hand  lantern  globes 
was  accepted  with  little  discussion. 

The  committee  on  D.  C.  Automatic  Block  Signaling  pre- 
sented drawing  1423,  Wire  Connection  to  Rails,  which 
brought  out  a  wide  variety  of  opinion.  The  difficulty  of 
meeting  satisfactorily  all  of  the  requirements  of  a  rail  con-^ 
nection  have  led  to  a  great  diversity  in  practice  on  various 
roads.  The  committee  had  considered  many  different  sys- 
tems and  presented  a  plan  which  it  thought  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  many  of  the  members.  After  receiving  a  large 
number  of  suggestions,  however,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  take  back  the  plan  for  reconsideration  anc 
presentation  at  a  later  date. 

The  committee  on  Electric  Railway  and  A.  C.  Signaling 
presented  a  set  of  general  clauses  for  unit  specifications, 
specification  for  impedance  bonds,  a  specification  for  alter- 
nators, a  specification  for  air  cooled  reactors  for  line  anc 
track  circuits,  and  a  sp>ecification  for  resistors  for  line  and 
track  circuits,  all  of  which  were  accepted  practically  with- 
out discussion.  The  specification  for  single  phase  line 
transformers,  oil-immersed,  self-cooled,  outdoor  type,  whicl 
was  a  part  of  this  committee's  report  was  withdrawn  by  the| 
chairman  in  view  of  a  number  of  changes  that  were  found 
desirable  after  the  matter  was  published. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Signaling  Requirements  OB 
Electric  Railways  presented  a  brief  progress  report  whicl 
was  accepted  without  discussion.  In  addition  to  the  stand-j 
ing  committees  a  verbal  report  was  received  from  J.  M.i 
Waldron,  signal  engineer,  Interborough  Rapid  Transit, 
covering  the  work  done  so  far  by  the  Conference  Committee 
on  technical  subjects  which  is  intended  to  co-ordinate  the 
efforts  of  a  number  of  technical  organizations  in  the  elec- 
trical field  along  lines  in  which  they  are  mutually  inter- 
ested. Thus  far  the  work  has  been  largely  preliminary  in 
nature. 


Automobile  Truck  "Beats  Up"  Locomotive. — An  auto- 
mobile tried  to  push  a  locomotive  off  the  track,  according  to 
a  letter  recently  received  by  the  Chisholm  &  Moore  Mfg. 
Company,  Cleveland,  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  the  effect  that  "on  Jan.  8  last,  while 
our  engine  7749  was  passing  over  East  Fifty-third  Street  ver>' 
slowly,  speed  about  three  miles  per  hour,  it  was  run  into 
by  your  automobile  truck  No.  131,199,  damaging  our  loco- 
motive to  the  extent  of  $1.31."  It  is  stated  that  the  auto- 
mo])ile  truck  suffered  no  injury  and  the  $1.31  was  paid. — 
Iron  Age. 
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74,827  EMPLOYEES  TAKE  $6,748,850  OF 
LIBERTY  BONDS 

Partial  reports  received  up  to  Wednesday  evening  by  the 
Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  Railroads  of  which  A.  H.  Smith, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  is  chairman,  showed  a 
total  of  74,827  individual  subscriptions  by  railroad  workers 
of  all  ranks  aggregating  $6,748,850,  being  an  average  of 
$90.46  for  each  subscriber.  This  sum  does  not  include  any 
one  of  the  various  subscriptions  by  railroad  companies  them- 
selves in  large  block  sums,  which  aggregate  over  $40,000,000 
up  to  date,  a  half-dozen  companies  having  taken  from  $2,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000  of  the  new  bond  issue. 

The  Railroads  Committee  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
carrying  out  the  government's  policy  of  securing  the  largest 
possible  number  of  individual  participants,  scattering  the 
securities  in  many  hands,  and  the  railroad  returns  show  a 
vast  number  of  $50  subscriptions  which  will  be  taken  out- 
of  the  salaries  monthly  over  a  period  of  a  year.  The  rail- 
road returns  shows  spirit  of  exceptional  patriotism  and 
self-sacrifice  in  various  departments,  and  the  purchase  of  a 
bond  in  countless  instances  involves  saving  from  exceedingly 
moderate  earnings.  Several  local  railroad  officers  already 
have  made  a  record  100  per  cent  perfect,  in  that  every 
member — even  down  to  the  office  boy — has  taken  at  least 
one  Liberty  bond. 

In  the  car  department  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  east 
of  Buffalo  there  are  employed  about  6,000  car  inspectors, 
repairers  and  cleaners,  and  out  of  this  force  up  to  Wed- 
nesday no  less  than  2,640  men  had  subscribed  for  bonds, 
the  aggregate  subscription  being  $146,650,  or  an  average  of 
$55.54  for  each  person. 

A  laborer  in  Pennsylvania  presented  $1,000  cash  for  a 
Liberty  bond,  and  held  the  record  of  such  subscriptions  until 
Wednesday,  when  another  worker  in  New  York  City  yards 
subscribed  for  $1,900  of  bonds  to  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  protect  employees'  sub- 
scriptions in  whatever  number  they  are  made  with  their 
employing  officers  up  to  the  last  minute,  which  is  Friday 
noon.  Chairman  A.  H.  Smith  of  the  Railroads  Committee 
Wednesday  sent  telegrams  to  company  presidents  and  other 
officers  throughout  the  country-  urging  that  efforts  be  in- 
tensified and  that  there  be  no  relaxation  whatever  up  to  the 
final  hour  of  the  campaign. 

The  Committee's  suggestion  that  red-ink  appeals  for 
Liberty  bond  buying  be  printed  on  railroad  stationery  and 
on  all  dining  car  menus  has  been  adopted  generally  through- 
out the  nation. 

The  following  are  the  partial  reports  of  various  railroads 
up  to  Wednesday  of  the  number  and  amounts  of  individual 
employees'  subscriptions : 

Number  of  Total  of 

Railroad  Company.  Subscriptions.  Subscriptions. 

Augusta    Southern S  4S0 

Atlantic    Coast    Line 1,003  97,650 

Atchison,   Topeka   &   Santa    Fe 2,731  269,250 

Bait.  &  Ohio  Chicago   Terminal 64  5,950 

Bangor     &     Aroostook 62  11,100 

Buffalo     &     Susquehanna 27  36,300 

Buffalo    Creek     10  700 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 1,189  119,350 

Central    Vermont    140  8,700 

Central    of    New    Jersey 600  46.150 

Charleston  &   Western   Carolina 131  12,850 

Chicago    &    Eastern    Illinois 245  23,200 

Chicago    &    North    Western 371  32,650 

Chicago    &    Western    Indiana 298  25,650 

Chicago,    Burlington    &    Ouincv 140  18,950 

Chicago,    Milwaukee   &    St.    Paul 554  42.150 

Delaware     &     Hudson 5,747  366,900 

Delaware,    Lackawanna    &    Western 3,865  309.200 

Erie      3,903  310.000 

Florida    East   Coast 16  2,350 

Georgia    &     Florida 25  2.350 

Grand    Rapids    &    Indiana 597  48,400 

Great     Northern      1,675  139,450 

Kansas     City     Southern 379  51,750 

Louisville    &    Nashville 773  97.750 

Maine     Central      76  23,850 

Missouri    Pacific 49  3.300 

Minn.,   St.   Paul  &  Sault  Ste.   Marie 632  65.600 

Missouri    &■    Northern    Arkansas 107  9,350 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  ?•  St.   Louis 203  39,250 

New   York,   Chicago   &   St.   Louis 921  71,150 


New    York    Central    Railroad 9.043  665,900 

New   York    Central    Lines 14.961  1,202,450 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 158  15,250 

New    York,    Ontario    &    Wenern 147  15,150 

Norfolk    &    Western 569  92,250 

Northern     Pacific      ;       ...  95,000 

Pacific    Electric     100,000 

Pennsylvania     Railroad     8,983  667,500 

Pennsvlvania     Lines     West 4,168  411,950 

Philadelphia     &     Reading 1,651  139,400 

Richmond,    Fredericksburg    &    Potomac 176  8,500 

St.    Louis    &    San    Francisco 138  90,900 

Spokane,    Portland    &    Seattle 50,000 

South     Buffalo     19  11,650 

Southern     Pacific      5.945  647.600 

Terminal  Railroad  of  St.  Louis 340  22,750 

Texas  &   Pacific    732  59.500 

Union    Pacific    300,300 

Oregon- Washington    2,180  219,300 

Virginian     , 1 26  8,300 

Eastern    Maryland    27  2,450 

Western   Pacific 514  112.150 

Yakima     Valley     ( Oregon- Wash.) 83  5.650 

Weath.    Min.    Wells    &    No 18  900 

Block  Subscriptions  Over  $40,000,000 
The  railroads  continue  to  make  block  subscriptions  for 
bonds  as  investments.  The  total  block  suljscriptions  of  this 
kind  that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  now  total  over  $40,000,000,  big  subscriptions  were 
reported  during  the  last  few  days  by  the  following  roads: 

."Xtchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  $5,000,000:  Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
$5,000,000;  El  Paso  &  South  Western,  $1,000,000;  New  Orleans,  Texas 
&  Mexico,  $250,000;  Northern  Pacific,  $2,500,000,  and  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna  &  Western,   $2,000,000. 

A  number  of  supply  companies  have  also  made  large  sub- 
scriptions, among  them  being  the  following: 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company $2,000,000 

American  Locomotive  Company   500,000 

American   Vanadium  Companv    250,000 

General  Electric  Company   5,000,000 

Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company 2.500,000 

T.    L.    Replogle 500,000 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 50,000,000 

Vanadium  Alloys-Steel  Company 100,000 

Liberty  Bonds  for  Steady  Attendance  Records 
The  Globe  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company,  Chicago,  has 
arranged  to  assist  those  of  its  employees  desiring  to  subscribe 
to  the  Liberty  Loan  by  enabling  them  to  pay  for  the  bonds 
through  the  deduction  of  installments  from  their  pay  checks. 
Full  payment  for  all  bonds  subscril^ed  will  be  made  by  the 
company  and  $2  will  be  deducted  from  each  semi-monthly 
pay  check  for  each  $50  bond  subscribed  by  an  employee.  In 
case  an  employee  leaves  the  service  of  the  company  or  is 
discharged  before  payment  is  completed,  the  installments 
paid  in  for  bonds  will  be  refunded.  The  Globe  company 
has  also  subscribed  for  a  block  of  Liberty  Bonds  from  which 
it  will  set  aside  $50  bonds  as  bonuses  for  regular  attendance 
by  employees  who  have  subscribed  for  one  or  more  bonds. 
For  this  purpose,  the  attendance  records  of  the  employees 
will  be  examined  on  May  31,  1918,  and  those  men  whose 
records  show  no  absence  except  on  permission  obtained  from 
the  manager  will  each  receive  a  fully  paid  up  Liberty  Bond. 
The  owner  of  a  paid  up  Liberty  Bond  who  so  desires  can 
borrow  money  on  it  from  the  Globe  company  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest  as  paid  by  the  bond,  namely  3^^  per  cent. 
General  Electric  Company 
Up  to  Monday,  40,000  employees  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  had  subscribed  $2,955,550  for  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds.  The  Schenectady  works  and  general  offices  of  the 
company  were  in  the  lead  with  a  total  of  $1,055,700  with 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  works  second  with  total  subscriptions  of 
$557,450.  The  subscribers  at  the  various  plants  and  gen- 
eral offices  were  as  follows:  Schenectady.  13,223  indi- 
viduals, $1,055,700;  Lvnn,  8,598  individuals,  $557,450; 
Pittsfield,  4,037  individuals,  $282,550;  Erie,  2,445  indi- 
viduals, $176,900;  Edison  Lamp  Works,  3,175  individuals, 
$211,900;  Fort  Wayne  2,125  individuals,  $151,550; 
Sprague  Works,  802  individuals,  $57,550;  National  Lamp 
Works,  3,910  individuals,  $253,600;  district  offices,  1,685 
individuals,  $208,350;  total,  40,000  individuals,  $2,955,550. 
The  Bethlehem  Steel  Compan}-  announced  early  in  the 
week  that  its  employees  had  subscribed  for  $4,455,450  of 
bonds  on  the  partial  payment  plan. 
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Tlie  Canadian  Pacific  has  announced  that  it  will  allow  all 
eniidoyccs  who  enlist  in  the  Lhiitcd  States  Army  or  Navy,  six 
months'  salary,  payable  monthly,  provided  they  cross  the  sea. 
On  their  return  they  will  be  given  iheir  former  or  similar 
positions. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations, July  17,  for  the  position  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
inspector  under  the  division  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission:  salaries  from  $1,200  to  $1,800.  Applicants 
must  be  between  25  and  55  years  old. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
adopted  resolutions,  by  a  vote  of  186  to  1,  favoring  legislation 
looking  to  the  adoption  of  the  daylight  saving  plan.  The  pre- 
amble says  that  satisfaction  is  reported  in  other  countries,  and 
that  the  movement  has  the  endorsement  of  over  100  leading 
commercial  organizations  of  this  country. 

The  Railway  Fuel  Company,  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  has 
been  organized  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  has  acquired  coal  lands 
to  the  extent  of  2,000  acres  or  more,  in  Walker  county,  Alabama. 
The  president  and  other  officers  of  the  company  are  officers  of 
the  Southern  Railway  Company,  and  it  is  said  that  the  purpose 
is  to  furnish  coal  for  use  in  the  locomotives  and  in  the  shops 
of   that   railroad. 

The  mayor  of  Baltimore  has  engaged  Bion  J.  Arnold,  of 
Chicago,  as  consulting  engineer  to  advise  the  city  in  connection 
with  the  extensive  plans  for  improvement  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  mayor  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  These  plans 
include  new  tunnels  through  the  city  to  convert  the  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  &  Washington  into  a  four-track  railroad;  and 
a  considerable  public  sentiment  is  calling  on  the  mayor  to  require 
the  railroad  company  to  install  electric  traction  on  its  tunnel 
lines. 

The  relief  department  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
spent  $586,474  in  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  in  benefits 
to  members.  During  the  year  5,331  members  were  reported  dis- 
abled on  account  of  sickness  of  whom  4,765  recovered,  182  died 
and  the  remainder  were  still  under  care  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
6,417  cases  of  disability  on  account  of  accident  were  reported,  of 
which  68  resulted  fatally.  The  membership  in  the  relief  fund 
was  28,322  at  the  end  of  1916,  a  net  gain  of  2,428  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  a  safety  bulletin  addressed  to  all  employees,  R..C.  Richards, 
chairman  of  the  central  safety  committee  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, asks  to  be  advised  of  every  unsafe  condition  or  practice 
which  comes  within  the  observation  of  the  employee,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  printed  postcards  are  furnished  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  in  suggestions.  From  January  1,  1912,  to 
December  31,  last— five  years— 25,183  recommendations  were 
made  on  "safety"  postal  cards,  or  otherwise,  and  all  but  1,019  of 
them  were  adopted  and  put  into  effect. 

The  Southern  Railway,  to  aid  in  discouraging  the  emigration 
of  negroes  from  the  southern  states,  has  issued  orders  to  dis- 
continue the  assembling,  holding  and  using  of  extra  passenger 
and  baggage  cars  for  laborer  movements,  and  otherwise  to  dis- 
courage the  negro  exodus  in  every  legitimate  manner.  Bankers 
and  business  men  are  being  urged  to  endeavor  to  find  employ- 
ment of  some  kind  for  all  surplus  negro  labor  in  their  com- 
munities, and  negro  preachers  are  asked  to  take  strong  ground 
against  the  people  of  their  race  being  lured  away  by  promise  of 
higher  wages  in  other  sections. 

The  chief  medical  examiner  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  now  has 
"a  special  car  fitted  up  with  appliances  for  the  examination  of 
employees  in  train  service.  The  car  may  be  called  a  traveling 
office  of  the  medical  department  and  it  will  be  used  for  making 
examinations  of  new  employees  entering  the  service  in  any  branch 
of  it  requiring  perfect  vision  and  hearing.  Instructions  in  First 
Aid  will  be  given  to  trainmen,  shop  mechanics,  track  men  and 


other   employees.     The   car    is   used   also   as   living   quarters   of 
members  of  the  medical  staff  while  traveling. 

The  governor  of  New  Jersey  has  appointed  a  commission  of 
ten  members  to  co-operate  with  a  similar  commission  appointed 
in  New  York  to  consider  the  problem  of  providing  additional 
communication  between  New  York  City  and  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  river.  This  commission,  which  represents  a  "Bridge 
District"  made  up  of  three  counties,  Hudson,  Passaic  and  Essex, 
is  to  consider  tunnels  beneath  the  river  for  wagon  traffic,  the 
proposition  to  build  a  bridge,  although  prominent  when  the 
idea  of  a  commission  was  first  broached,  having  been  virtually 
laid  aside  because  of  the  great  cost  which  would  be  involved 
in  building  a  bridge  of  a  single  span  across  the  Hudson  river. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  commission  now  appointed  is  Frank- 
lin Murphy,  former  governor,  and  another  is  Thomas  N.  Mc- 
Carter,  president  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation.  Mr. 
McCarter  has  recently  issued  a  report  of  studies  made  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  a  tunnel,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 
(Raikvay  Age   Gazette,  April  20,   1917.) 


The  First  "Limited" 

J.  R.  Wood,  former  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  who  died  on  May  2,  and  whose  death  was 
noticed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  11,  page  1025,  is 
the  subject  of  an  obituary  published  by  the  railroad  company, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  it  was  due  to  his  initiative  that  the  first 
"limited"  train  was  placed  in  operation  on  any  American  railroad, 
the  well  known  "Pennsylvania  Limited,"  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  When  first  put  on,  this  train  took  about  26J/2 
hours  to  make  the  journey  of  912  miles.  Mr.  Wood  served  all 
through  the  Civil  War,  and  was  in  action  at  the  Battles  of 
Yorktown,  Crampton  Gap,  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Dupal's  Plantation,  Louisiana,  in  August, 
1863.  At  the  time  of  his  discharge,  on  July  21,  1865,  he  was 
adjutant  and  first  lieutenant  of  the  Eleventh  New  York  Cavalry. 


The  Southern  Reorganizes  Freight  Claim  Department 

To  bring  the  freight  claim  department  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way System  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  shipping  public  to 
the  end  that  quicker  action  may  be  had  in  the  adjustment  of 
freight  claims,  a  central  freight  claim  office  has  been  established 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  branch  freight  claim  offices  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  The  present  freight  claim  offices  at  Washington  and 
Cincinnati  will  be  continued.  At  any  of  these  offices  freight 
claims  may  be   filed   and   adjusted. 

The  "Cause  and  Prevention  Department,"  under  the  super- 
vision of  W.  H.  Gatchell,  assistant  to  vice-president,  has  been 
transferred  from  Washington  to  Chattanooga.  This  department 
has  in  charge  the  discovery  and  prevention  of  causes,  which  lead 
to  loss  and  damage  to  freight,  and  will  co-operate  with  and  aid 
the  freight  claim  department  in  the  prompt  adjustment  of  loss 
and   damage   claims. 

Central  of   Georgia  Accounting  Department  Organizes  for 
Military  Aid 

W.  D.  Beymer,  controller  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  called 
a  meeting  on  June  5  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  associa- 
tion to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  employees  of  the  accounting 
department,  who  enter  military  service,  and  their  dependents. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  heads  of  the  accounting  de- 
partment, by  six  men  elected  from  each  floor  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  by  three  women  elected  from  the  department  as  a 
whole,  who  formed  a  board  of  directors  and  organized  an  as- 
sociation to  be  known  as  the  Central  of  Georgia  Accounting 
Department  Military  Aid  and  Comfort  Association.  Among  the 
purposes  of  the  organization  are  to  place  enlisted  men  on  the 
mailing  list  of  the  employees'  magazine,  to  send  them  periodicals. 
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books,  etc.,  and  to  provide  them  with  sweaters,  mufflers,  wrist 
bands  and  other  articles  of  comfort.  All  employees  of  the  de- 
partment, 280  in  number,  have  joined  the  association.  Assess- 
ments not  exceeding  two  dollars  a  month  for  those  receiving 
a  salary  of  $200  or  over,  $1  for  those  receiving  under  $200  and 
over  $125,  fifty  cents  for  those  receiving  under  $125  and  over 
$75,  and  25  cents  for  those  receiving  less  than  $75  a  month,  will 
probably  be  made  monthly  until  a  considerable  sum  has  been 
accumulated.  Each  assessment  w\\\  produce  about  $150.  The 
officers  elected  are:  President,  W.  D.  Beymer;  vice-president, 
W.  B.  Kinnistry,  auditor  of  the  C.  of  G. ;  treasurer,  D.  W. 
Brantley,  and  secretary,  Edith  G.  Williamson. 


vostok  of  a  great  workshop   for  assembling  locomotives,  which 
had  been  recommended  by  the  commission. 


Employees  Present  a  Silk  Flag  to  President  Besler 

One  cent  apiece  from  the  13,000  employees  of  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  enabled  the  employees  of  that  road  to  present  Presi- 
dent William  G.  Besler  with  a  large  silk  flag  last  Thursday  eve- 
ning. Each  employee  was  allowed  to  contribute  one  cent  and 
no  more,  and  was  called  upon  for  his  autograph  signature.  The 
signatures  were  obtained  by  classes  of  employees  and  were  bound 
in  a  large  album  which  was  suitably  engrossed  and  also  presented 
to  Mr.  Besler. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  a  Flag  Day  rally  and  smoker 
held  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Post  Office  building  at  the  Jer- 
sey City  Terminal,  Thursday  evening.  The  address  of  presen- 
tation was  made  by  Superintendent  Charles  H.  Stein,  at  Jersey 
City.  One  hundred  girls  representing  the  women  employees  of 
the  railway  added  an  interesting  touch  to  the  occasion  when 
they  presented  President  Besler  with  a  large  bouquet  of  Amer- 
ican beauty  roses. 


Railway  Commission  Arrives  in  Russia 

Cable  despatches  last  Saturday  announced  the  arrival  in 
Irkutsk  of  the  railway  commission  to  Russia,  headed  by 
John  Stevens.  The  commission  has  since  left  for  Petrograd 
and  is  expected  to  arrive  in  that  city  June  17.  Its  members  are, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Stevens,  W.  L.  Darling,  formerly  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Northern  Pacific  ;  He-nry  Miller,  formerly  operating 
vice-president  of  the  Wabash ;  George  Gibbs,  electrical  engineer, 
and  J.  P.  Greiner,  late  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

In  an  interview  to  the  Associated  Press,  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  N.  V.  Nekrasoff,  minister  of  ways  and  com- 
munication, expressed  the  opinion  that  the  commission  can  render 
an  enormous  service  to  Russia.  He  was  particularly  convinced 
of  this,  he  said,  as  he  was  leaving  it  an  absolutely  free  hand  to 
decide  what  the  Russian  railways  needed. 

The  commission  will  be  furnished  with  interpreters  and  other 
assistants  by  the  Foreign  Office,  which,  M.  Nekrasof?  says,  is 
taking  great  interest  in  the  American  body's  work. 

"In  pursuance  of  our  policy  in  leaving  the  commission  a  free 
hand,"  continued  M.  Nekrasoff,  "we  have  no  detailed  program 
for  ii.  The  commission  will  spend  some  days  at  Vladivostok 
in  order  to  arrange  for  the  construction  of  a  workshop  for  put- 
ting together  American  locomotives,  which  heretofore  have  been 
assembled  only  at  Harbin.  On  the  way.  Chairman  Stevens  will 
inspect  the  Siberian  Railroad  and  decide  on  a  report  to  us  as 
to  what  defects  there  are  in  the  construction  and  management 
and  how  these  may  be  remedied. 

"There  is  an  enormous  future,  both  during  and  after  the  war, 
for  American  producers  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  the 
supply  of  materials  alike.  Already  vast  orders  are  pending. 
Last  year  we  ordered  600  locomotives,  and  this  year  500  more. 
We  want  altogether  3.000  locomotives  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
have  ordered  in  America  already  20,000  freight  cars,  and  desire 
at  least  50,000.  We  have  also  ordered  in  America  150,000  tons 
of  rails,  and  want  altogether  350,000  tons. 

"I  shall  discuss  with  the  commission  our  great  railroad  con- 
struction program,  adopted  before  the  revolution,  and  now  being 
reconsidered.  I  regard  the  arrival  of  the  commission  as  a  most 
important  event,  both  for  Russia's  successful  conduct  of  the  war 
and  her  economic  development  afterward.  My  department  will 
do  everything  to  facilitate  the  work  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  his 
associates,  and  expects  from  it  still  closer  bonds  with  industrial 
America." 

Later  despatches  also  advise  that  Mr.  Nekrasoff  has  said  that 
the  commission  has  already  rendered  important  services.  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  plan  for  the  establishment  at  Vladi- 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Caeette  for  each  month. 

American  Associ.\tion  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.     Next  meeting,  July  18,   1917,  Ashe- 

ville,    N.    C. 

American  Associ.'\tion  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, Chicago,  111.     Next  meeting,  June,   1917,   Denver. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — E.  H.  Harman. 
Room  101,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting,  August 
S-10,   Minni^apolis,    Minn. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — Owen  D.  Kinsey,  Illi- 
nois Central,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  August  30-Septemb'er  1, 
Hotel    .Sherman,    Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Next  annual  meeting,  June  26-29, 
Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

Association  oi-  Railway  Telegraph  .Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Supt.  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  licit,  Gibson,  Ind.  Next  annual' 
meeting,    Ser-tember    11-13,    1917,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,   Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foreman's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and   August,   Hotel   La   Salle,   Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March.   Hotel  Statler,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg ,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday. 
February.   May,   September   and   November.   Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles.  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3rd 
Tuesday,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F.  & 
P.,  Richmond,   Va.     Annual  convention,  June  19,   Chicago.  111. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,'  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio.  Next  .nnnual  meeting,  August  21-23. 
1917,  Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1126 
W.  Ikoadway,  Winona,  Minn.  Annual  meeting  to  have  been  held 
.September   4-7,   Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago,   postponed   indefinitely. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
AND  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  Next  annual 
meeting,   .Septeml)er    11,    1917,   Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June. 
July,   .'\ugust   and   September,   Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 
29  W.   39th   St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgreba,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New   York  Telephone   Bldg.,   Buffalo.   N.   Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Ci  ub. — W.  S.  WoUner,  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer. 
Northwestern   Pacific   R.    R.,   San   Francisco.  Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart.  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg..  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlovc,  1008  Walnut  St..  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month.   Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgw. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  .August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms.  Colonial-.Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O..  Richmond.  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
-August. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,    St.    Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grand  Bldg.. 
.•\tlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March.  May, 
Julv,   September,  November.  10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton.  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway.  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August.   Waldorf-.Astoria   Hotel.    New   York. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — D.  L.  Wells.  Gen'l  Ag't.  Erie  R.  R..  1924 
Oliver  Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly.  Pittsburgh. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 
Ave  ,   Chicago.     Next  meeting.   June   19.   Fresno.   Cal. 

Transportation  Club  of  Detroit. — W.  R.  Hurley,  Superintendent's  office, 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Meetings  monthlv,  Normandie  Hotel, 
Detroit. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore.  1111  Newhouse  Bldg.. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept  July  dnd   .August.   Salt   Lake   City. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Ck-UB. — L.  Kon.  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  Tune,  July  and   August,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club. — 1.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg..  Chicago. 
Regular  meetinps,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
•August.   Hotel   Sberman,   Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 
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The  traffic  department  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  estimates  that 
the  growers  of  watermelons  in  Georgia  will,  this  year,  ship  about 
10,000  carloads.  The  acreage  is  29,194,  which  is  considerably 
more  land  than  was  planted  last  year.  Less  than  one-half  these 
melons  will  be  shipped  from  stations  on  the  lines  of  the  Central. 

The  total  number  of  freight  cars  moved  over  the  Middle  di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  month  of  May  was 
200,378,  as  compared  with  185,592  cars  in  April,  and  191,527  in 
May  of  last  year.  The  largest  monthly  movement  on  record  is 
that  of  March,  1916,  when  the  number  was  211,370.  In  the 
month  just  closed,  the  number  of  loaded  cars  moved  eastward 
was  89,513,  and  westward  26,201. 

Miss  Avis  Lobdell,  an  agent  of  the  passenger  department  of 
the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  on 
Tuesday,  May  15,  gave  an  address  before  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  discussing  journalism  and  "intelligent  travel." 
Miss  Lobdell  is  one  of  the  five  women  passenger  agents  in  the 
world.  She  gave  practical  demonstrations  of  how  to  read  a 
railroad  ticket,  how  to  decipher  time  tables,  and  how  to  use 
the  two  together,  and  offered  advice  as  to  the  correct  and  in- 
correct sources  of  information  when  traveling;  the  protection 
railroads  afford  their  patrons,  and  many  details  that  if  used 
intelligently   would  make   travel   more   comfortable. 


Reductions  in  Passenger  Service 

In  line  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Railroad  War  Board  to 
curtail  passenger  service  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  ex- 
pected volume  of  war  traffic  with  the  greatest  efficiency,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  announced  a  revision  of  passenger  service 
throughout  its  lines,  which  eliminate  a  number  of  local  runs 
throughout  the  system,  and  change  the  time  of  many  through 
trains.  A  list  of  changes,  printed  in  passenger  department  bulletin 
No.  23,  fills  no  less  than  eight  pages.  Train  No.  1  from  New  York 
to  St.  Louis  leaves  New  York  at  noon,  two  hours  later  than 
formerly,  and  arrives  at  St.  Louis  at  the  same  time  as  heretofore. 
Train  No.  20,  formerly  leaving  Washington  for  Philadelphia  at 
8  p.  m.,  has  been  discontinued  beyond  Baltimore.  Train  No.  21 
from  Buffalo  to  Washington,  and  train  No.  22  from  Washington 
to  Buffalo  will  be  discontinued  north  of  Philadelphia. 

A  list  of  the  through  trains  shows  the  elimination  of  the 
"West  Virginian"  only,  but  the  list  of  local  trains  shows  the 
elimination  of  7  trains  on  the  Philadelphia  division ;  10  on  the 
Baltimore  division ;  3  on  the  Cumberland  division ;  4  on  the 
Monongah  division ;  4  on  the  Wheeling  division ;  9  on  the  Con- 
ne'lsville  division  ;  6  on  the  Pittsburgh  division ;  10  on  the  Newark 
division,  and  on  the  Southwest  district,  one  each  on  the  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  divisions,  and  3  on  the  Illinois  division. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  which  a  few  days 
ago  announced  that  it  would  eliminate  about  200  trains  from 
its  summ.er  schedules,  last  week  issued  a  list  of  the  trains  which 
will  be  dropped.  The  eliminations  take  effect  June  25,  and  in- 
clude almost  entirely  local  runs  on  suburban  schedules,  and 
longer  but  relatively  unimportant  runs  on  main  and  branch 
lines.  All  Sunday  trains  between  Boston  and  Dedham,  and 
between  Needham  Junction  and  Newton  Highlands,  are  taken  off. 

At  a  conference  of  executive  officers  of  the  railways  in  south- 
ern states,  called  recently  to  meet  in  Atlanta  by  W.  J.  Harahan, 
president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  chairman  of  the  south- 
eastern department  of  the  railways'  War  Board,  the  policy 
was  adopted  of  reducing  passenger  service,  either  through 
elimination  or  consolidation,  and  utilizing  the  engines,  men  and 
coal  thus  released  for  the  more  important  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  policy,  it  was  announced,  will  be  observed  by 
the  roads  co-operatively,  with  every  possible  effort  to  avoid 
inconvenience  to  the  public.  Plans  were  outlined  to  ask  the  co- 
operation of  shippers  in  loading  cars  to  full  capacity,  and  re- 
leasing them  as  promptly  as  possible.  A  committee  of  five  will 
be  appointed  to  visit  the  railroad  commissions  of  the  different 
states,  and  acquaint  all  state  authorities  with  the  facts  as  to 
what  the  railroads  are  trying  to  do  for  the  success  of  the  war. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  announced  a  hearing  in  connection  with 
its  tentative  valuation  of  railroad  properties  at  Washington  on 
Monday,  June  18,  before  Commissioner  Clements.  W.  B.  Storey, 
vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  D.  F. 
Crawford,  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  will 
testify  on  the  subject  of  depreciation. 

The  commission  has  announced  an  informal  conference  to  be 
held  in  Washington  on  June  22  to  consider  certain  suggested 
changes  in  its  tariff  circular  No.  18-A,  relating  to  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  construction  and  filing  of  freight  tariffs  and  classifi- 
cations. Carriers,  shippers'  organizations  and  state  commissions 
are  invited  to  be  represented  and  the  commission  has  published 
a  docket  of  the  principal  proposed  changes  to  be  considered. 

The  commission  has  canceled  the  note  to  paragraph  4  of  its 
regulations  governing  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  dan- 
gerous articles  by  express,  adopted  May  28,  and  has  adopted 
as  a  substitute  a  note  providing  that  upon  presentation  to  an 
agent  of  an  express  carrier,  a  declaration  from  the  senior  of- 
ficer at  a  military  or  naval  headquarters  that  an  emergency  exists 
which  requires  the  transportation  by  express,  by  or  for  the 
war  or  navy  departments,  of  war  supplies  of  an  explosive 
nature,  the  carrier  during  the  war  may  authorize  its  agent  to 
accept  such  articles  when  packed,  marked  and  described  as  re- 
quired by  the  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  explosives  by 
freight.  This  permission  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  great 
care  will  be  used  not  to  subject  railway  passengers  and  the  pub- 
lic to  the  dangers  incident  to  the  transportation  of  these  ex- 
plosive articles  in  passenger  trains  when  the  interests  of  the 
government  can  be  met  by  freight  shipments. 


The  Alaska  Investigation 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark: 

Respondents'  rates,  regulations  and  practices  governing  trans- 
portation between  points  within  Alaska  and  between  points  in 
the  United  States  and  points  in  Alaska,  are  not  found  unreason- 
able. Special  contract  rates  accorded  cannery  and  mining  com- 
panies on  through  rail-and-water  shipments  from  points  in  the 
United  States  to  points  in  Alaska,  are  found  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory. Allegations  concerning  the  payment  of  rebates  and  the 
ownership  by  respondent  railroads  or  their  interest  in  mines  or 
in  minerals  which  they  transport  are  found  not  sustained.  (44 
I.  C.  C,  680.) 

The  commission's  report  contains  considerable  information  of 
value  relative  to  the  transportation  lines  of  Alaska  and  the 
peculiar  operating  conditions  they  have  to  meet. 

Prior  to  the  discoveries  of  gold  along  the  Yukon  and  tribu- 
tary rivers,  a  few  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  operated  irregu- 
larly under  charter,  sufficed  to  accommodate  the  small  amount  of 
traffic  offered,  consisting  principally  of  military  supplies,  supplies 
for  trading  posts  and  fisheries,  and  outbound  cargoes  of  furs  and 
fish.  Since  then  the  business  of  transportation  has  grown  in  im- 
portance, keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  population  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mining,  fishing  and  other  industries.  Alaska 
now  has  approximately  500  miles  of  railway  in  nine  disconnected 
systems,  regular  steamship  service  during  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion on  its  5,000  miles  of  principal  navigable  rivers,  and  many 
steamship  lines  operate  regularly  on  fixed  schedules  between  its 
ports  and  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Although  possessed  of  great  natural  resources,  Alaska  is  still 
largely  an  undeveloped  and  sparsely  inhabited  region  with  but 
little  traffic  in  proportion  to  its  area,  which  is  about  one-fifth  that 
of  the  United  States.  Its  climate  and  topography  interpose  many 
and  peculiar  obstacles  to  the  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  transportation  routes,  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
transportation  are  without  exact  counterpart  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Coastwise  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  and 
oftentimes  perilous  by  violent  storms,  adverse  tides,  floating  ice 
and  dense  fogs ;  by  narrow  and  tortuous  channels  which  are  in- 
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;ule(iuatcly  InioMd  and  liKlitcd  ;  ami  by  uncliartcd  reefs  and  pin- 
nacle rocks.  I  lie  liarl)ors  as  far  west  as  C\)ok  inlet  are  open 
llirougliout  tile  year,  but  tliose  to  the  westward  and  the  rivers 
which  form  practically  the  sole  highways  of  interior  communica- 
tion are  icebound  except  in  summer.  Transportation  between 
the  Facilic  Coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  principal  towns 
and  settlements  of  the  interior  situated  along  the  Yukon  and 
tributary  rivers  involves  an  ocean  and  river  voyage  of  several 
thousand  miles  by  way  of  the  Bering  Sea  or  an  intermediate 
inland  movement  over  railroads,  wagon  roads,  or  trails  which 
cross  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  fringing  the  coast  from  British 
Columbia  to  the  Alaska  peninsula  and  connect  the  ice-free  har- 
bors of  southern  Alaska  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Yukon 
basin.  The  rail  portions  of  these  inland  routes  are  formed  by  the 
Alaska  Northern,  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  and  the  rail 
lines  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route,  with  southern  termini 
at  Seward,  Cordova  and  Skagway,  respectively.  The  Alaska 
Northern,  which  is  owned  by  the  United  States,  is  not  involved 
in  this  proceeding. 

Traftic  between  the  United  States  and  .Alaska  usually  moves 
through  Seattle  or  other  ports  on  Puget  Sound,  and  by  far  the 
greater  portion  is  an  all-water  business  over  which  the  com- 
mission has  no  jurisdiction.  Except  that  w^ith  points  on  the 
Copper  River  &  Northwestern  practically  all  traffic  with  interior 
Alaska  moves  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water  via  Skagway 
or  over  the  all-water  route  via  St.   Michael  on   Bering  Sea. 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Border  Line  Transportation  Company,  the  Humboldt 
Steamship  Company,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
steamship  lines,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
Limited,  serve  southeastern  Alaska,  which  embraces  the  coastal 
section  between  Dixon  Entrance  and  Cape  Spencer.  Only  the 
first-named  two  companies  operate  regularly  to  southwestern 
Alaska  lying  between  Cape  Spencer  and  Unimak  Pass,  and  to 
western  Alaska,  which  includes  ports  on  Bristol  Bay  and  Bering 
Sea.  The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  is  the  successor  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  and  Pacific-.Alaska  Navigation 
Company,  which,  until  November  1,  1916,  operated  over  the 
routes  now  served  by  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  It  and 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Company  have  large  and  well-equipped 
fleets  and  are  the  principal  ocean  carriers  serving  .-Maska.  The 
vessels  of  the  Pacific-Alaska  Navigation  Company,  which,  prior 
to  1914,  was  a  non-operating  company,  and  those  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company,  plied  between  Puget  Sound  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska.  The  Border 
Line  Transportation  Company  entered  the  .-Maska  trade  in  1915 
and  operates  between  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  and 
.Alaska.  The  Alaska  Steamship  Company  and  the  Humboldt 
Steamship  Company  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  Alaska  traffic. 

The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  extends  from  Cordova  to 
Kennecott,  Alaska,  a  distance  of  approximately  196  miles.  Con- 
struction began  in  1906,  and  the  road  was  completed  for  opera- 
tion in  April,  1911.  In  the  beginning  an  attempt  was  made  to 
build  a  line  northward  from  Valdez.  Later,  Katalla  was  selected 
as  the  southern  terminus,  but  after  large  expenditures  for  line 
construction,  terminal  facilities  and  harbor  improvements,  both 
projects  were  abandoned  and  the  road  was  built  from  Cordova. 
The  line  follows  the  valleys  of  the  Copper  and  Chitina  rivers  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  first  50  miles  it  is  laid  on  level  swampy 
ground,  which  required  extensive  filling.  Excepting  a  compara- 
tively few  miles  where  its  line  rests  on  flats  and  dead  glaciers, 
a  great  deal  of  heavy  rock  work  was  encountered  in  constructing 
the  road.  It  is  a  standard-gage  well-built  road  with  a  number  of 
tunnels  and  expensive  steel  bridges  designed  to  accommodate  the 
heaviest  class  of  traffic.  There  are  but  few  sharp  curves  and 
with  two  or  three  unimportant  exceptions  the  maximum  gradients 
do  not  exceed  1  per  cent.  It  has  an  ample  supply  of  motive 
power,  cars  and  work  equipment,  and  terminal  facilities  at  Cor- 
dova, which  include  a  large  and  substantial  wharf  and  a  number 
of  warehouses,  shops  and  other  structures.  .A  tri-weekly  mixed 
freight  and  passenger  train  service  is  maintained  and  additional 
freight  trains  are  operated  as  occasion  requires. 

The  rail  lines  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route  extend  from 
Skagway,  on  Lynn  Canal,  to  WHiite  Horse,  Yukon  Territory,  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Yukon  River,  a  distance  of  about  110 
miles.  Construction  began  in  1898.  following  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  Klondyke  region,  and  was  completed  in  1901.  These 
are  substantially  built  narrow-gage  lines,  with  many  sharp  curves 


and  >teep  grades.  Wharves,  shops,  warehouses,  ore  bunkers  and 
other  termmal  facilities  are  maintained  at  Skagway,  and  the  lines 
are  adecjuately  e(iuipi)ed  with  rolling  stock. 

The  American-\'ukon  Navigation  Company  owns  and  operates 
a  line  of  steamers  on  the  Yukon  and  tributary  rivers  between 
Dawson  and  St.  Michael.  While  technically  not  a  part  of  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route,  it  is  owned  by  the  same  interests,, 
has  the  same  general  officers,  and  is  under  the  same  manage- 
ment and  control.  It  owns  a  large  number  of  steamers,  barges, 
wharves  and  other  terminal  facilities  and  maintains  regular  serv- 
ice during  the  season  of  navigation.  It  participates  in  joint  all- 
water  rates  with  the  ocean  steamship  lines  via  St.  Michael,  and 
also  in  joint  rail-and-water  rates  via  Skagway. 

The  attack  in  this  case  is  upon  respondents'  rate  schedules  as 
a  whole.  The  record,  however,  deals  principally  (1)  with  traffic 
originating  at  points  in  the  United  States  moving  by  rail  to 
Seattle  and  thence  by  steamers  to  ports  in  southeastern  or 
southwestern  Alaska;  (2)  with  traffic  originating  at  Seattle  or 
beyond,  destined  to  points  on  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern. 
via  Cordova,  or  to  points  on  the  Yukon  and  tributary  rivers  via 
Skagway;  and  (3)  with  copper  ore  shipped  from  mines  served 
by  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  to  smelters  at  Tacoma,. 
Wash. 

Respondents  admit  that  the  general  level  of  their  rates  is 
higher  than  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  but  contend 
that  the  disparity  is  fully  justified  by  the  adverse  conditions  sur- 
rounding transportation  along  the  Alaska  coast  and  within 
Alaska,  some  of  which  have  been  briefly  noted.  The  traffic  of 
the  ocean  carriers  is  essentially  a  one-way  seasonal  traffic  ia 
which  full  cargoes  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  yearly  traffic  amounts  to  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  steamers  engaged  in  the  Alaska 
trade.  Delays  attributable  to  difficulties  of  navigation  largely  in- 
crease the  cost  of  transportation,  as  the  expense  of  operating  a 
steamer  amounts  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  day.  All  labor 
costs  are  high,  the  wages  of  crews,  for  example,  being  about  13 
per  cent  higher  than  are  paid  by  steamship  companies  operating 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Insurance  rates  range  from  10  to  16 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  vessels  and  are  three  or  four  times 
higher  than  are  paid  by  steamers  operating  on  the  California 
route  or  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  railroads  emphasize  the  great  cost  of  constructing,  main- 
taining and  operating  their  lines  because  of  the  climate  and 
topography  of  the  regions  which  they  traverse  and  of  their  re- 
moteness from  the  source  of  supplies.  Extreme  cold,  heavy 
snowfall  and  high  winds  impede  operation  in  winter  and  sub- 
stantially increase  the  expense.  Not  infrequently  their  lines  are 
blocked  and  roadways  and  bridges  are  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  by  earth,  rock  or  snow  slides,  by  floods,  and  by  the 
shifting  channels  of  glacial  streams.  Except  during  the  four 
months"  season  of  river  navigation  they  handle  little  traffic  other 
than  southbound  shipments  of  copper  ore.  To  move  practically  a 
whole  year's  traffic  within  this  short  period  necessitates  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  for  equipment  which  remains  idle  •  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  All  construction  material,  fuel  and 
other  supplies  must  be  obtained  from  Seattle  or  other  distant 
points,  and  having  no  rail  connections  to  which  they  can  look  for 
assistance  in  emergencies  they  must  not  only  be  fully  equipped 
with  locomotives  and  cars,  but  must  also  keep  on  hand  large 
quantities  of  material  and  supplies  and  maintain  shops  fitted  for 
all  repair  work  that  may  be  required.  The  wages  of  employees 
are  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  wage  for  similar 
employment  in  the  United  States.  All  but  a  small  portion  of 
their  traffic  consists  of  copper  ore  and  supplies  for  those  en- 
gaged in  or  dependent  upon  mining.  Because  of  the  diminishing 
importance  and  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  placer 
gold  mining  on  the  Yukon  and  tributary  streams,  the  population 
of  the  interior  and  the  traffic  also  have  gradually  decreased.  The 
population  of  Dawson  and  vicinity,  formerly  about  35,000.  is  now 
less  than  3.500.  That  of  Skagway  and  many  other  once  populous 
settlements  has  similarly  decreased,  so  that  the  rail-and-watet" 
lines  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route  and  the  American-Yukon 
Navigation  Company,  about  4.000  tniles  in  length,  now  serve  not 
more  than  18,000  white  inhabitants. 

Respondents  contend  that  these  conditions,  the  uncertain  future 
of  the  mining  industry,  and  their  failure  in  thfe  past  to  realize  a 
proper  return  upon  their  investment  amply  demonstrate  that  the 
present  rates  are  not  excessive  and  that  they  cannot  justly  be 
reduce'.     (44  I.  C.  C,  fSf'O 
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STATE    COMMISSIONS 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  revoked  its  order, 
issued  last  February,  imposing  a  tine  of  $5,000  on  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  for  violating  an  order  of  the  commission,  which  had  been 
issued  in  1913,  requiring  the  installation  of  the  block  system. 
The  commission  had  begun  proceedings  in  court  to  enforce  its 
order,  but  afterwards  found  out  that  the  order  had  been  com- 
plied  with. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  authorized  tariffs 
of  increased  rates  of  demurrage  on  freight  cars  to  correspond 
with  the  rates  now  in  force  on  interstate  shipments,  the  new 
rates  to  take  effect  June  10.  The  "average  agreement"  is  con- 
tinued in  force.  The  commission  requires  that  the  tariffs  shall 
expire  by  limitation  on  May  1,  1918. 

The  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission  has  refused  the 
request  of  the  Tidewater  &  Western  for  leave  to  dissolve  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  conducting  business  at  a  profit. 
The  railroad  company  proposes  to  take  the  question  to  the 
Supreme    Court    of   the    state. 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

Charles  A.  Nelson,  heretofore  with  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company,  has  been  appointed  junior  railway  mechanical  engineer 
in  the  division  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission,  Eastern   district,   with   office   at   Washington,   D.   C. 


COURT    NEWS 

Effect  of  Attempt  to  Defraud  Company 

A  theatrical  manager  leased  from  a  railroad  two  baggage 
cars  solely  for  the  transportation  of  theatrical  effects,  and  placed 
therein  his  trunk,  with  his  personal  effects  of  unusual  value,  not 
falling  within  the  description  of  theatrical  effects.  The  New 
York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  he  could  not  recover  for 
the  loss  of  part  of  the  contents  of  the  trunk  though  it  resulted 
from  the  road's  negligence,  having  been  guiltv  of  an  attempt  to 
defraud  the  road.— McKeon  v.  N.  Y.  N.  H.'  &  H.,  164  N.  Y. 
Supp,,   312.     Decided    AdHI    5.    1917. 

Concealed  Damage  to  Freight 

Action  was  brought  for  the  breaking  of  a  machine  designed 
to  set  lacing  hooks  automatically  in  leather  and  fabrics.  The 
railroad  received  a  box  strongly  made  and  weighing  about  200 
lb.  from  a  warehouseman,  the  contents  being  described  simply 
as  a  machine,  the  condition  of  which  the  railroad  had  no  means 
of  knowing.  It  delivered  the  box  to  a  public  truckman  on  its 
arrival  at  destination,  and  in  the  same  order  and  condition  in 
which  it  received  it.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a  defect  in 
the  machine,  which  the  packer  noticed  when  he  boxed  it,  and 
this  apparently  slight  defect  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
breaking  of  the  machine,  either  before  it  reached  the  railroad 
or  after  it  left  its  custody.  The  New  York  Appellate  Division 
held  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  the  railroad  company  liable 
under  these  facts,  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed. — 
Stimpson  Co.  v.  C.  B.  &  Q.,  164  N.  Y.  Supp.,  68.  Decided 
March  23,   1917. 

Defect  in  Water  Tank  Not  a  Casualty  Warranting  Excessive  Hours 

on  Duty 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Sixth  circuit,  in 
a  case  against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  decided  in  favor  of 
the  government  in  its  claim  that  a  telegrapher,  also  acting  as 
pump  man,  could  not  rightly  lie  held  on  duty  more  than  the 
statutory  period  of  time  because  of  the  pump  arrangements  be- 
ing out  of  order.  The  operator  at  Sandyville,  Ohio,  on  a  cold 
night  in  January,  1914,  found  that,  because  of  a  hole  in  a  pipe, 
he  could  not  drain  the  tank  connection  and  go  home  for  the 
night  according  to  his  usual  practice;  and  without  draining  the 
pipe  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  pump  running,  occasionally, 
all  night  in  order  to  prevent  freezing.  He  reported  to  the  di- 
vision superintendent,  but  he  was  not  relieved  until  the  next 
morning,  and  therefore  was  on  duty  nearly  24  hours.  The  court 
says : 

1.  The  casualty  proviso  of  section  3  of  the  Hours  of  Service 
Law  applies  to  telegraphers  as  well  as  to  other  employees.     The 


"emergency"  provision   itself,  of  section  2,  is  one  of  the  things 
superseded  when  the  "casualty"  happens. 

2.  "Casualty"  and  "unav(jidable  accident"  are  terms  broad 
enough  to  cover  many  trifling  things,  yet  their  association  in 
section  3  and  their  contrast  with  "emergency"  in  another  section 
indicate  that  they  were  not  used  in  any  such  broad  sense,  but 
only  with  reference  to  those  extremer  cases  which  justify 
coupling  them  up  with  "act  of  God." 

3.  Defect  in  pump  of  water  tank  relied  on  by  carrier  as  a 
casualty  to  justify  detention  on  duty  of  an  employee  who  was 
telegrapher  and  station  agent  beyond  the  extended  period  of  the 
"emergency"  provision  of  the  act,  held  not  a  "casualty,"  and, 
though  an  accident,  no  one  can  say  it  was  unavoidable.  It  rather 
belonged,  and  distinctly  so,  in  the  class  of  "emergencies." 

The  decision,  by  Judge  Denison.  says  that  a  man  competent  to 
attend  the  pump  could  have  been  sent  by  a  special  engine  from 
Valley  Junction,  five  miles  away;  or  relief  might  have  been  se- 
cured from  Canton,  only  12  miles  away.  The  court,  therefore, 
affirms  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  the  District  Court  of  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio,  Eastern  division,  which  had  directed 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  government.     Decided  May  8.   1917. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Monday,  June  11,  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota,  in- 
volving a  conflict  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  South  Dakota  Railroad  Commission  in  which  the  state 
Supreme  Court  had  enjoined  the  express  companies  from  put- 
ting into  effect  rates  in  South  Dakota  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  order  to  remove  discrimination  against 
rates  from  points  in  Iowa  to  points  in  South  Dakota.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  had  prescribed  rates  between 
five  points  in  South  Dakota,  which  the  express  companies  had 
taken  as  a  basis  for  other  rates  within  the  state.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  injunction  could  not  interfere  with  the  valid 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  that  the  ex- 
press company,  in  its  revised  rates,  w^ent  further  than  ordered 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thus  sustaining  the 
contention  of  the  state  authorities. 


Limited  Time  for  Notice  of  Claim  Reasonable 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds  that  the  re- 
quirement of  an  interstate  live-stock  contract  that  a  claim  for 
damages  should  be  presented  within  five  days  from  the  time  the 
animals  were  removed  from  the  cars  is  reasonable,  and  it  was 
error  to  leave  to  the  jury  the  question  of  its  reasonableness. — 
Erie  v.  Stone  &  Noble.     Decided  June  4,  1917. 

Original  Bill  of  Lading  Governs  Shipment 

In  an  action  for  injury  to  live  stock  passing  over  three  roads, 
in  which  the  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  rendered  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  mitial  carrier  and  against  the  other  two.  the  latter 
on  appeal  claimed  relief  from  liability  because  the  shipper  had 
not  complied  with  a  stipulation  for  thirty  days'  notice  of  claim 
contained  in  a  second  bill  of  lading  issued  by  the  second  carrier. 
The  bill  of  lading  issued  by  the  initial  carrier  contained  no  such 
requirement.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that 
the  bill  of  lading  required  to  be  issued  by  the  initial  carrier  on 
an  interstate  shipment  governs  the  entire  transportation.  The 
terms  of  the  original  bill  of  lading  were  not  altered  by  the 
second.  As  the  two  connecting  carriers  were  already  bound  to 
transport  the  cattle  at  the  rate  and  on  the  terms  named  in  the 
original  bill  of  lading,  the  acceptance  by  the  shipper  of  the  second 
bill  was  without  consideration,  and  was  void. — M.  K.  &  T.  v. 
Ward.     Decided  June  4.   1917. 

Georgia  Whistling-Post  Law 

In  holding  the  Georgia  "blow-post"  law  invalid  as  applied  to 
interstate  trains  because  it  is  a  direct  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce, in  the  case  of  Seaboard  .A.ir  Line  v.  Blackwell.  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  bases  its  conclusion  on  the  following 
facts  alleged  by  the  railroad.  Between  .Atlanta  and  the  Savannah 
river,  the  state  boundary,  a  distance  of  123  miles,  there  are  124 
lawful  grade  crossings.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  law  the 
speed  of  a  train  would  have  to  be  so  slackened  that  there  would 
he  prac»^ically  a   full   stop  at  each  of  these  crossings.     The  time 
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required  for  tlii.s  purpose  would  depend  on  various  conditions, 
such  as  tile  state  of  the  weather  and  the  percentage  of  grade; 
but  it  would  not  be  less  than  three  minutes  for  a  train  composed 
of  an  engine  and  three  cars,  and  for  a  longer  train  the  time 
would  be  greater — for  an  average  freight  train  not  less  than 
live  minutes.  The  schedule  time  of  the  train  involved  in  the 
case,  composed  of  an  engine,  mail  car  and  two  coaches,  between 
Atlanta  and  the  Savannah  river  was  4K'  hours.  If  the  law  had 
been  complied  with,  the  time  consumed  would  have  been  more 
than  lOj^  hours.  For  freight  trains  the  time  consumed  would 
be  more  than  16  hours.  Further  time  would  be  consumed  by 
complying  with  the  state  law's  requirement  to  come  to  a  full 
stop  50  ft.  from  two  crossings  over  the  tracks  of  other  railroads 
in  existence  between  the  two  mentioned  points. — Seaboard  Air 
Line  v.   Blackwell.     Decided  June  4,   1917. 


Rights  of  Way  Through  Forest  Reservations 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  in  Idaho,  by  its  general 
counsel,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  an  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Forest  Service,  reciting  that  it  desired  immediate  per- 
mission to  begin  construction  of  its  road  over  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
National  Forest,  and  agreeing  that  it  would  execute  a  stipula- 
tion, to  be  prescribed  by  the  government,  "to  be  as  nearly  as 
practicable"  like  one  previously  executed  by  it  relating  to  the 
Helena  National  Forest,  Montana,  as  to  prevention  of  forest 
fires,  compensation  for  timber  cut  and  damages  for  injury  to 
the  reserve,  etc.  The  survey  and  plot  of  its  right  of  way  had 
not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  it  was 
permitted  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  its  road  through 
t'.ie  reservation.  The  company  afterwards  declined  to  execute 
the  stipulation,  and  assented  to  an  arrangement  for  further  ne- 
gotiations ;  or,  if  need  be,  a  friendly  lawsuit.  Further  negotia- 
tions failed,  and  a  lawsuit  followed.  The  Federal  district  court 
for  the  district  of  Idaho  held  that  the  railroad  was  bound  by  its 
counsel's  agreement,  which  was  based  on  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  directed  a  stipulation  to  be  entered  into,  and  awarded 
damages  in  the  aggregate  of  $68,489  (207  Fed.,  164).  This  was 
affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (218  Fed.,  288).  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  now  affirmed  the  de- 
cree.—C.  M.  &  St.  P.  V.  U.  S.     Decided  June  4,  1917. 


Discontinuance  of  Unprofitable  Trains 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  affirmed  the 
order  of  the  Federal  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi  enjoining  the  enforcement  of  orders  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Railroad  Commission  requiring  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  to 
restore  to  service  six  passenger  trains — two  each  way  daily  be- 
tween Meridian  and  Waynesboro,  a  town  52  miles  to  the  south, 
and  one  train  each  way  daily  between  Meridian  and  Okolona, 
a  town  of  127  miles  to  the  north — all  in  Mississippi.  The  train 
between  Meridian  and  Okolona,  which  was  discontinued,  was  an 
interstate  train;  the  others  were  local  to  the  state.  The  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  railroad,  an  important  interstate  carrier, 
was  operating  before  the  business  depression  incident  to  the 
war  on  a  margin  so  narrow  that  the  $85,000  of  profit  for  the 
entire  preceding  year  would  have  been  more  than  swallowed  up 
in  nine  days  by  the  shrinkage  of  business  of  the  company  as  it 
was  when  this  controversy  arose ;  that  without  being  able  to 
meet  its  growing  deficit  the  company  had  resorted  to  rigid  econo- 
mies of  every  sort  before  it  discontinued  these  six  trains,  the 
continued  operation  of  which  would  have  involved  a  loss  of 
$10,000  a  month ;  that  the  three  daily  trains  each  way  to  the 
north  of  Meridian  which  remained  after  the  taking  off  of  the 
trains,  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy,  could  not  be  said 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  comparatively  small  popu- 
lation to  be  served.  Looking  to  the  extent  and  productiveness 
of  the  business  as  a  whole,  the  small  traveling  population  to  be 
served,  the  character  and  large  expense  of  the  service  required 
by  the  orders,  and  tp  the  serious  financial  conditions  confronting 
the  carrier,  with  the  public  loss  and  inconvenience  which  its 
financial  failure  would  entail,  the  court  concluded  that  the  orders 
of  the  commission  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  when 
issued  were  arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  and  in  excess  of  the 
lawful  powers  of  the  commission ;  and  that  if  enforced  they 
would  result  in  such  depriving  of  the  railroad  of  its  property 
without  due  process  of  law  as  is  forbidden  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment — Mississippi  R.  R.  Com.  v.  Mobile  &  Ohio.  De- 
cided June  4,  1917. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Comp.\ny,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  ordered  3  four-wheel  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 

The  Russian  Government  has  ordered  68  additional  six- 
wheel  tank  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  have  11  by  16-in.  cylinders,  and 
a  total  weight  of  45,000  lb.  each. 

The  South  African  Government  Railways  have  ordered 
20  superheater  Mountain  type  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  22  by  26-in. 
cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  175,000  lb. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Peerless  Transit  Line  recently  ordered  60  tank  cars 
from   the   American   Car  &   Foundry   Company. 

The  Illinois  Central  will  build  75  caboose,  250  wooden  box 
and  250  wooden  stock  cars  in  its  own  shops.  Steel  underframes 
and  trucks  for  the  caboose  cars  have  been  ordered  from  the 
Bettendorf  Company. 

United  States  Government. — Negotiations  are  being  actively 
continued  relative  to  the  purchase  of  100,000  freight  cars  for 
the  American  railroads  by  the  United  States  Government.  A 
number  of  important  officers  of  car  building  companies  have 
been  in  conference  at  Washington  now  for  some  days.  It  is 
understood  that  the  proposals  to  purchase  equipment  contem- 
plate the  construction  of  composite  box  and  gondola  cars,  and 
that  the  cost  will  be  about  $1,5(X)  per  car. 


IRON   AND    STEEL 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  ordered  300  tons  of  steel 
from  the  A.  Bolters'  Sons  Company  for  boiler  shop  additions 
and    alterations. 
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TRACK  SPECIALTIES 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  2,000  tons  of 
tie  plates  from  the  Sellers  Manufacturing  Company  for  1918 
delivery. 


SIGNALING 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  given  a  contract  to  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company  for  a  16-lever  mechanical  interlocking  plant 
at  Forest  avenue,  Detroit.  The  construction  forces  of  the  rail- 
road will  install  the  apparatus. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  to  install  a  mechanical 
interlocking  plant  at  Clinton,  Mo.,  a  24-lever  Saxby  &  Farmer 
machine  having  18  working  levers.  The  material  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company.  The  distant 
signals  will  be  electric,  low  voltage  d.  c. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York  city, 
has  awarded  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  a  series  of 
contracts  to  provide  interlocking  and  automatic  block  signals 
for  the  Seventh  Avenue  Subway  from  West  Forty-third  street  to 
Wall  street,  about  three  miles ;  the  final  part  of  the  West  Farms 
Subway  connection,  and  the  Pelham  Bay  Parkway  line  from 
Park  avenue  and  East  135th  street  to  Pelham  Bay  Park,  about 
three  miles.  The  interlockings  will  be  electro-pneumatic.  Elec- 
tro-pneumatic automatic  train  stops  will  be  used  throughout. 
The  Seventh  Avenue  Subway  will  have  seven  interlockings  aggre- 
gating 105  levers.  The  Pelham  Bay  Parkway  Line  includes  one 
19-lever,  two  15-lever  and  three  11-lever  interlocking  machines. 
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James  M.  Johnson,  treasurer  of  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons,  died 
at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  June  10. 

Jack  Coughlin,  treasurer  of  the  Railway  Motor  Company  of 
America,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  June  7. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  C.  H.  Rhodes,  of  the  Canadian  Steel  Company,  as 
purchasing  agent,  succeeding  J.  C.  Hoot. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  announces 
that  it  has  appointed  as  its  Indianapolis  representatives  the  Ross 
Power  Equipment  Company,  617  Merchants'  Bank  building,  In- 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Charles  H.  McCormick,  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with 
the  Standard  Heat  &  Ventilation  Company,  has  been  appointed 
special  sales  agent  for  the  National  Railway  Appliance  Com- 
pany, at  SO  East  Forty-second  street.  New  York. 

James  H.  Slawson,  whose  election  to  the  position  of 
vice-president  of  the  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company, 
with     headquarters     at     Chicago,     Illinois,     was     announced     in 

this  column  last  week, 
was  born  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1890  with 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Mich- 
igan Southern  in  the 
same  city.  He  was  suc- 
cessively employed  in 
the  office  of  the  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  in 
the  revision  department, 
the  tariff  bureau,  the 
auditing  department  and 
the  office  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer. In  1902,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Na- 
tional Malleable  Cast- 
ings Company  at  the 
Sharon  (Pa.)  plant  with 
special  railroad  duties. 
He  was  later  made  chief 
clerk,  following  which 
he  was  promoted  to 
local  treasurer  in  charge  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Sharon 
plant.  In  1912,  he  was  transferred  to  Chicago  where  he  has 
been  sales  agent  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Joliet  Railway 
Supply  Company,  of  which  he  becomes  vice-president,  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Northwestern  Malleable  Iron  Company  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

C.  A.  Newman,  formerly  manager  of  sales  promotion  for 
Henion  &  Hubbell,  Chicago,  wholesalers  in  power  pumps,  min- 
ing and  mill  supplies,  has  been  made  sales  manager  of  the 
Boiler-Kote  Company,  with  general  sales  offices  in  the  Fisher 
building,   Chicago. 

Robert  Parks,  general  manager  of  the  Bettendorf  Company, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa,  has  resigned  to  become  connected  with  the 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company  will  open  their  Ft.  William 
(Ont.)    plant   shortly. 

Arthur  M.  Torrey,  formerly  with  W.  S.  Barstow  &  Company, 
Inc.,  has  left  that  organization  to  re-enter  the  employ  of  Hil- 
dreth  &  Co.,  inspection  engineers,  15  Broad  street.  New  York, 
with  which  firm  he  was  connected  for  several  years  prior  to 
joining  the  Barstow  force. 

The  Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  recently  established  a  new  Canadian  branch  at  Chatham,  Ont, 
which  is  completely  equipped  to  manufacture  and  erect  structural 
steel  and  plate  work  of  all  kinds,  including  mill  buildings,  office 
buildings,  bridges,  wireless  towers,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  they 
will  make  a  specialty  here,  as  in  the  United  States,  of  the  manu- 
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facture  and  erection  of  elevated  steel  tanks.  They  will  also 
carry  a  large  stock  of  material  for  immediate  fabrication  or 
delivery. 

Thomas  Berry,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  firm  of  Berry 
Brothers,  varnish  manufacturers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  on  May  24.  Mr.  Berry  was  born  in  Sussex, 
England,  February  7,  1829,  and  came  to  Detroit  in  1856  with 
his  two  brothers,  with  whom  he  established  the  firm  which  bears 
his  name  in  1858.  He  maintained  an  active  interest  in  the 
business   until   shortly   before   his    death. 

John  C.  Bridgman,  general  manager  of  the  Hazard  Manu- 
facturing Company,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  on  May  28.  Death  was  due  to  heart  trouble.  He  was  born 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  55  years  ago.  He  became  sales  agent 
for  the  Hazard  Manufacturing  Company  in  1888,  and  was  later 
promoted  to  secretary.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager, the  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

The  New  York  offices  of  the  General  Electric  Company  will 
be  moved  on  June  16  from  30  Church  street  to  the  Equitable 
building,  120  Broadway.  The  entire  twentieth  floor  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  especially  arranged  and  furnished  for  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Inasmuch  as  this  removal  to  new  offices  is 
made  in  the  25th  year  of  the  company's  history,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  that  time  its  business  has  increased  from  about 
ten  millions  in  gross  sales  the  first  year  of  its  organization  to 
gross  orders  of  $167,169,000  during  the  25th  year,  and  its  sales 
offices  have  naturally  increased  in  number  and  in  importance. 
The  company's  offices  in  New  York  are  the  largest  and  most 
important  among  its  district  offices. 


Steel  Corporation  Declares  Extra  Dividend  for  Red  Cross 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  a  special  meeting  Tuesday,  declared  an  extra  dividend 
of  1  per  cent  on  the  common  stock  payable  July  28.  This  divi- 
dend was  declared  in  response  to  the  request  of  many  stock- 
holders to  declare  an  extra  dividend  to  enable  them  to  contri- 
bute to  the  large  fund  which  it  is  sought  to  obtain  for  Red 
Cross  army  purposes,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross. 

The  dividend  checks  will  be  sent  to  stockholders  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  which  influenced  the  action  of  the 
board  and  the  disposition  of  the  dividend  will  be  left  entirely 
with  the  stockholders  in  accordance  with  their  interests  and 
patriotic  instincts. 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  also  announces 
that  the  board  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  directors  that  on  the  regular  dividend  period  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  July  there  be  declared  a  dividend  of  1^  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  stock,  a  dividend  oi  \%  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon stock  and  an  extra  dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  the  common 
stock.  The  special  dividend  will  amount  to  $5,803,028.  It  is 
expected  that  other  large  companies  will  also  declare  similar 
extra  dividends  to  enable  their  stockholders  to  assist  in  raising 
the   Red   Cross   Fund  of  $100,000,000. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Freight  Car  Appliances. — Catalogues  Nos.  10.  20  and  30,  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Wine  Railway  Appliance  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  deal  respectively  with  that  company's  steel  ladders,  car 
ventilating  shutters  and  the  Wine  self-centering  roller  side  bear- 
ing. Each  booklet  is  well  illustrated  with  views  of  the  appliances, 
plans  showing  their  installation  and  views  of  cars  on  which  they 
have  been   applied. 

AuT0M.\Tic  Cut-Off  Valves. — Catalogue  N-4,  recently  issued 
by  the  Lagonda  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  different  classes  of  Lagonda  automatic  valves, 
showing  these  valves  arranged  for  installation  in  different  posi- 
tions. Sectional  views  are  shown  of  four  classes  of  valves,  and 
full  information  regarding  the  operation  of  the  valves  is  given, 
as  well  as  dimensions  and  specifications.  A  number  of  installa- 
tions of  Lagonda  valves  are  illustrated.  A  discussion  of  the 
need  of  automatic  valves  is  given  by  way  of  introduction,  featur- 
ing recommendations  of  insurance  companies  and  U.  S.  govern- 
ment tests  on   Lagonda  valves. 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  S.\nta  Fe. — This  company  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  an  employees'  clubhouse  at  Shopton,  la.  It 
will  be  two  stories  high,  36  ft.  l)y  123  ft.  of  brick  vonocr,  with 
tile  tar  and  gravel  roof,  and  will  have  sleeping  porches  and 
shower  baths.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  improvement  will 
be    $40,000. 

Plans  are  lieing  made  by  this  company  to  build  a  storage  and 
unclaimed  freight  building  at  Topeka,  Kan.  It  will  be  three 
stories  high,  102  ft.  by  262  ft.,  of  reinforced  concrete,  with  brick 
face,  and  will  be  equipped  with  elevators.  The  approximate 
<:ost  is  $250,000. 

Chic.xgo,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company  has  let  a 
•contract  to  the  Van  Sant  Construction  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  brick  freight  house, 
32  by   506  ft.,  at   Kansas   City. 

Chicago,  Fo.x  Lake  &  Northern  (Electric). — This  company 
will  construct  a  line  from  Evanston,  111.,  to  Palatine,  via  Niles 
Center,  Park  Ridge  and  Arlington  Heights,  20  miles.  The  road 
-will  take  over  the  Palatine,  Lake  Zurich  and  Wauconda,  oper- 
ating a  steam  line  from  Palatine  to  Wauconda.  From  Wauconda 
.a  new  road  will  be  built  to  extend  north  to  Volo,  Fox  Lake, 
Antioch  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  then  west  and  north  to  Elkhorn 
and   Jefferson,   a  total  distance   of  45  miles. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — This  company  has  com- 
pleted a  survev  for  a  line  between  New  England,  N.  D.,  and 
Amidon.  Construction  work  will  not  be  started  until  after  the 
■conclusion   of   the   war. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  road  has  completed  pre- 
liminary plans  for  an  eight-mile  connecting  line  between  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  and  Sparta  lines,  east  of  West  AUis.  Construc- 
tion will  not  be  started  this  year. 

Government  Roap. — W.  E.  Lindsey,  governor  of  New  Mex- 
ico, has  communicated  with  the  governors  of  Colorado,  Arizona 
and  Utah,  with  the  object  of  presenting  a  joint  appeal  to  Con- 
gress for  the  passage  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Taylor  of  Colorado  for  a  government  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  Farmington,  N.  M.,  to  Gallup,  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  The  proposed  line  would  be 
about  120  miles  long,  and  would  cost  several  million  dollars  to 
.build. 

Great  Northern. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
an  engine  terminal  to  cost  $300,000,  at  Bowdoin,  Mont.,  to 
Grant,  Smith  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  contract  has  also  been 
given  to  A.  Guthrie  &  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  construction  of 
a  small  engine  terminal  and  an  additional  unit  of  the  yard  at 
Northtown  (Minneapolis),  Minn.  The  improvements  will  cost 
approximately  $250,000. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  is  planning  a  three-story  ex- 
tension to  its  freight  house  at  Ft.  Dodge,  la.,  to  cost  about 
$40,000.  Plans  are  also  being  drawn  for  extensions  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  freight  house  at  Rockford,  111. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  preparing  preliminary  plans  for  a  one- 
story  brick  building  15  ft.  high,  24  ft.  wide  and  2(X)  ft.  long,  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  be  used  as  an  office,  storeroom,  carpenter 
shop  and  pipe  shop.     A  soaking  vat  also  will  be  constructed. 

Illinois  Terminal  Railroad. — This  road  is  making  prelim- 
inary surveys  for  a  line  from  Edwardsville,  111.,  to  O'Fallon,  a 
■distance  of  about  16  miles.  According  to  present  plans  the  line 
will  eventually  be  extended  to  East  Carondelet. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — This  company 
lias  awarded  a  contract  for  grading  on  the  Soo  Line  cut-off  at 
Chi])pewa  Falls,  Wis.,  to  Roberts  Brothers,  Chicago,  111.  The 
work    will    cost   approximately   $100,000. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — This  company  is  asking  for 
bids  for  the  construction  of  two  freight  houses  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  buildings  will  be  78  by  433  ft.  and  48  by  12  ft.,  and 
will  cost   approximately  $45,000  and  $15,000,   respectively. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio. — See  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 

Cape  May,  Delaware  Bay  &  Sewell's  Point. — This  trolley  road 
has  been  taken  over  jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading.  The  line  has  not  been  operated  since 
last  September,  when  a  receiver  was  appointed.  Prejjarations 
are  being  made  to  resume  operation  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Omaha. — This  company  has 
declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  lYz  per  cent  on  its  common 
stock,  as  against  the  previous  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  thus  plac- 
ing the  stock  on  a  5  per  cent  per  annum  basis,  as  against  the 
7  per  cent  hitherto  paid.  The  reduction  was  explained  on  the 
ground  of  increased  costs  of  operation  and  the  consequent 
decrease  in  net  earnings.  The  company  has  paid  7  per  cent 
per  annum  regularly  since  1905. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — See  editorial  comments  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
through  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  purchased  the 
main  line  of  this  road  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  201  miles, 
for  $3,500,000.  The  Wellston  division  sold  in  two  parcels  from 
Dayton  to  Berlin,  114  miles,  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  reorgan- 
ization managers,  for  $1,160,000;  and  from  Berlin  to  Dean, 
2)1,  miles,  to  Joseph  Joseph  &  Brothers  Company  for  $750,000. 

An  application  has  been  filed  with  the  Ohio  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  for  an  order  authorizing  and  con- 
senting to  the  issue  of  stocks  by  a  new  company.  It 
proposes  to  take  over  some  368  miles  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton.  The  capitalization  will  be  approxi- 
mately $40,000,000,  divided  into  $5,000,000  in  capital  stock, 
$16.250,0(X)  in  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds,  and 
$20,000,000  in  adjustment  and  improvement  mortgage  bonds. 
In  the  reorganization  it  is  proposed  that  the  lines  of  the  old 
company  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
which  is  heavily  interested  as  holder  or  guarantor  of  securities. 
Incorporators  named  are  Charles  W.  Galloway,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern; 
Charles  L.  Thomas,  freight  traffic  manager,  and  Samuel  T. 
McLaughlin,  general  freight  agent  of  the  same  company ; 
George  W.  Squiggins,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  and  Frank  D.  Deverell,  auditor  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton. 

Delaw.are  &  Hudson. — Samuel  H.  Halperin,  a  shareholder,  has 
applied  to  Justice  Greenbaum,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  this  company  from  paying  a  dividend  of 
254  per  cent  on  June  20.  He  claims  that  the  railroad  is  not 
earning  its  dividend  and  has  borrowed  $1,000,000  to  meet  the 
payment  to  be  made  on  June  20.  Justice  Greenbaum  has  is- 
sued an  order  requiring  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  to  show 
cause  next  Monday  why  the  injunction  should  not  be  granted. 
William  H.  Williams,  vice-president  of  the  road  in  charge  of 
its  finances,  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  Halperin  suit 
as  follows :  "The  departments  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company  and  the  Hudson  Coal  Company,  all  the  stock  of 
the  latter  company  being  owned  by  the  former,  had  a  net 
income  over  and  above  all  charges  of  $740,508  for  May, 
equivalent  to  1.74  per  cent  on  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Company.  The  earnings  are  the  best  for 
May  in  the  history  of  the  two  companies.  For  the  five  months, 
January  to  May,  the  net  income  over  and  above  all  charges 
aggregated  $1,769,059,  equivalent  to  4.16  per  cent  on  the  cap- 
ital stock.  Only  three  years  in  the  preceding  ten  showed 
earnings  equal  to  those  of  the  first  five  months  of  1917." 

Lehigh  Valley. — See  comments  on  the  annual  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1916  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Pennsylvania    Railroad. — See    Cape    May,     Delaware    Bay    & 

Sewell's  Point. 
Philadelphia    &    Reading. — See    Cape    May.    Delaware    Bay   & 

Sewell's  Point. 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  SIX  MONTHS,  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1916 -SIXTY-THIRD  REPORT 


Philadelphia,   February   20,    191". 
To  THE  Stockholders  uv  the 

Lehigh  X'alley  Railroad  Company. 
The  Board  of  Directors  herewith  submit  the  report  of  the  business  ami 
condition  of  your  Company  for  tlie  six  montlis  ended  December  31,  1916. 
The  fiscal  year  of  your  Company  has  been  chanKed  so  as  to  end  on  De- 
cember 31st  instead  of  June  30th.  to  conform  to  the  period  for  which 
reports  are  now  required  b>  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
authorities  of  the  several  states  in  which  your  lines  are  located.  Accord- 
ingly, this  report  of  the  transactions  for  the  si.\  months  above  stated  ha* 
been  prepared  and,  for  the  purpose  of  a  proper  comparison,  figures  are 
shown    for   the   corresponding  i)eriod   of   the   preceding  year. 

MILEAGE 

The  first  track  mileage  owned  or  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  main  line  of  which  is  double  track,  extending 
from  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  Buffalo  and  Suspension  Bridge.  N.  Y..  is  as 
follows: — 

Miles 

Tjehigh  \'aUey  Railroad  Company 315.79 

Controlled  by  ownership  of  entire  cajiital  stock 938.54 

Controlled  by  ownership  of  majority  of  capital  stock  and  lease 115.37 

Operated  under  lease    27.63 

Total  mileage  operated  (owned  or  controlled) 1,397.33 

Trackage  rights  over  railroads  owned  by  other  companies 45.82 

Total  first  track  mileage    1,443.15 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  597.04  miles,  or  41.37  per  cent.,  of 
second  track,  99.53  miles  of  third  track,  44.86  miles  of  fourth  track  and 
1,282.79  miles  of  yard  tracks  and  sidings,  a  total  of  3,467.37  miles  of  track 
in  operation  on  December  31,  1916.  A  detailed  statement  of  track  mileage 
is  shown  on  pages  43  to  45.  The  average  number  of  miles  of  railway 
operated  for  the  six  months  was  1,443.84,  upon  which  the  mileage  statistics 
in   certain  tables  submitted  in  this   report  are  based. 

The  total  increase  of  12.55  track  miles,  as  compared  with  June  30.  1916. 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  construction  of  additional  yard  tracks  and 
sidings   to    take    care    of   increased    business. 

OPERATING    REVENLTES    AND    EXPENSES 

The  following  statement  sets  forth  the  total  revenues  and  expenses  and 
net  revenue  from  operation  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1916. 
compared  with  similar  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding 
year.     The  complete  income  account  appears  on  page  20. 

Oper.'vting  Revenues 

From  1916 

•qoal  freight   $9,345,640.48 

Merchandise   freight    11,317,769.24 

Passenger    2,599,694.09 

Mail    102,118.54 

Express     420,924.78 

Other    trunsportation     1,391,404.78 

Incidental     541,004.96 


1915 

$9,825,859.75 

10,202,598.87 

2,301,664.89 

97,092.42 

311,055.60 

1,130,209.51 

372,735.86 


Increase 

OR  Decrease 

—$480,219.27 

1,115,170.37 

298,029.20 

5,026.12 

109,869.18 

261,195.27 

168,269.10 


Total   operating   revenues $25,718,556.87   $24,241,216.90     $1,477,339.97 

Operating   Expenses 

1915 


Increase 
OR  Decrease 


1916 

Maintenance    of    way    and    struc- 
tures      $2,995,695.01  $2,686,346.68  $309,348.33 

Maintenance    of    equipment 4,588,732.94  4,834,546.56  —245,813.62 

Traffic    expenses     519,697.06  506,885.03  12,812.03 

Transportation    expenses    9,780,221.39  8,275,635.67  1,504,585.72 

General    expenses     529,852.99  438,785.89  91,067.10 

Total  operating  expenses $18,414,199.39  $16,742,199.83     $1,671,999.56 

Net   Operating   Revenue $7,304,357  48     $7,499,017.07    —$194,659.59 

Ratio    of    operating    expenses    to 

operating  revenues    71.60%  69.07%  2.53% 

OPERATING    REVENUES 

Coal   Freight 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  transportation  of  coal  and  coke  amounted 
to  $9,345,640.48,  a  decrease  of  $480,219.27,  or  4.89  per  cent.  This  decrease 
is  due  to  the  reduced  revenue  received  from  transportation  of  anthracite 
coal  because  of  the  lower  rates  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission effective  April  1,  1916.  and  a  decreased  tonnage  largely  as  a  result 
■of  the  labor  situation  in   the  antliracite  and  bituminous  coal  regions. 

The  percentage  of  coal  freiglit  revenue  to  total  operating  revenues  was 
36.34   per  cent.,   a   decrease   of   4.20   per   cent. 

The  coal  and  coke  transported,  excluding  the  Company's  supply  coal,  was 
■8,692,076   tons,   a   decrease   of   121,371    tons,   or    1.38   per  cent. 

This  class  of  tonnage  was  49.18  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  hauled 
during  the  six  months,  a  decrease  of  2.35   per  cent. 

Merchandise  Freight 

The  transportation  of  merchandise  freiglit  produced  a  revenue  of  $11,- 
317,769.24,  an   increase  of  $1,115,170.37,  or   10.93   per  cent. 

Tlie  revenue  derived  from  the  transportation  of  merchandise  freight 
was  41.01  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  revenues,  an  increase  of  1.92 
per    cent. 

The  tonnage  moved,  excluding  Company's  matterial,  was  8,982,065  tons, 
an   increase  of  8.34   per  cent. 

General  Freight 

The  total  revenue  derived  from  both  coal  and  merchandise  freight  was 
$20,663,409.72,    an    increase    of    $634,951.10,    or    3.17    per    cent. 

The  entire  freisht  traffic  amounted  to  17,674,141  tons,  an  increase  of 
570,213    tons,    or    3.33    rier    cent. 

The  number  of  tons  carried  ore  mile  was  3,186.658.847,  an  increase  of 
134,. 03. 324  ton  miles,  or  4.39  per  cent. 


The  average  haul  was  180.30  miles,  an  increase  of  1.83  miles,  or  1.03 
per   cent. 

The  average  revenue  per  ton  was  116.913  cents,  a  decrease  of  .186  cent, 
or    .16    per    cent. 

Coni[)any's  freight,  not  included  in  the  above,  amounted  to  1,494,446 
tons,  a   decref.se  of   382,899  tons,  or  20.40  per  cent. 

The  total  freiglu  train  mileage  was  4,660,375  miles,  a  decrease  of  13,789 
miles,    or    .30    per   cent. 

The  re\cnue  received  per  freight  train  mile  was  $4.43,  an  increase  of 
$0.15.   or   3.50   per   cent. 

The  average  trainload  of  revenue  freight  was  683.78  tons,  an  increase 
of  30.71  tons,  or  4.70  per  cent.  Including  Company's  freight,  the  average 
trainload   was   708.05   tons,   an   increase  of   30.01    tons,   or  4.43   i)er  cent. 

Passenger 

The  earnings  received  from  passenger  traffic  amounted  to  $2,599,694.09, 
an    increa.se   of   $298,029.20,   or    12.95    per   cent. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  3,724,606,  an  increase  of 
369,246,    or    11.00    per    cent. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  increased  14,757,676,  or 
11.73    per  cent. 

The  average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  was  37.73  miles,  an 
increase   of   .24   mile,   or   .64   per   cent. 

The  average  revenue  per  passenger  was  69.798  cents,  an  increase  of 
1.201    cents,   or   1.75   per   cent. 

The  average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  was  1.850  cents,  an  increase 
of   .020  cent,   or    1.09   ner   cent. 

Passenger  train  mileage  was  2,378,782,  an  increase  of  225.901  miles,  or 
10.49  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  an  increase  in  this  revenue  of  12.95 
per   cent. 

The  average  revenue  from  passengers  per  passenger  train  mile  was 
109.29    cents,   an   increase   of   2.38   cents,   or   2.23   per   cent. 

Mail 

The  sum  of  $102,118.54  was  received  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  transportation  of  United   States  mail,  an  increase  of  $5,026.12. 

Express 

The  revenue  from  this  class  of  business  amounted  to  $420,924.78.  an 
increase    of    $109,869.18. 

Other  Transportation 

The  earnings  derived  from  transportation  other  than  shown  under  the 
preceding   headings    were    $1,391,404.78,    an    increase   of   $261,195.27. 

Incidental 

Incidental    levenue    amounted    to   $541,004.96,    an   increase    of   $168,269.10. 

OPER.VTING    EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  Way   and   Structures 

The  sum  of  $2,995,695.01  was  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures,   an   increase  of   $309,348.33,   or   11.52   per   cent. 

During  the  six  months  twenty-seven  steel  bridges  and  fifteen  concrete- 
steel  bridges,  leplacing  light  iron  or  wooden  bridges,  were  constructed. 
One  new  steel  bridge  and  two  wooden  trestles  were  built  in  connection 
with  track  extensions.  Five  stone  arches  and  one  wooden  overhead  high- 
way bridge  were  extended  for  additional  track.  One  wooden  bridge  was 
replaced  by  a  pipe  culvert  and  one  stone  arch  replaced  by  a  reinforced 
concrete  culvert.  One  iron  and  two  wooden  bridges  and  two  wooden 
trestles   were   abandoned   and   openings   filled. 

413  tons  of  136-pound  rail,  121  tons  of  110-pound  rail  and  2,692  tons 
of  10(^-pound  rail,  together  with  necessary  frogs,  switches,  etc.,  were  placed 
in    the    track. 

456,705  tie  plates  and   16,448  anti-rail  creepers  were  used. 

467,534  cross  ties,  864,966  feet  B.  M.  switch  ties,  431,555  feet  B.  M. 
bridge  ties  and  lumber  amounting  to  2,197,325   feet   B.   M.   were  used. 

268,479  of  the  cross  ties,  769.907  feet  B.  M.  of  switch  ties  and  430,324 
feet    B.    M.    of   bridge    ties    were   treated    with    creosote. 

59.355  cubic  yards  of  crushed  stone  were  used  in  ballasting  track.  7,329 
feet  of  drain  tile  were  placed  in  the  roadbed. 

50.07  miles  of  copper  and  31.75  miles  of  iron  wire  were  used  in  extend- 
ing and   renewing  the  telephone,   telegraph  and  signal   wires  on  the   system. 

Maintenance  of  Equipment 

The  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  equipment  amounted  to  $4,588,- 
732.94,  a  decrease  of  $245,813.62,  or  5.08  per  cent.  Included  therein  is 
a  charge  of  $749,798.40  for  the  depreciation  of  equipment,  as  required 
by  the  accounting  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Thirty  worn-out  locomotives,  one  passenger  car,  one  milk  car,  1,670 
freight  equipment  cars  and  55  road  service  cars  were  condemned  and 
either  sold  or  destroyed  during  the  six  months  and  their  value  written 
otf  the  books  by  appropriate  charges   through   operating  exiienses. 

Five  passenger  cars  were  converted  into  workmen's  cars  and  71  produce 
cars  were  converted  into  ice  cars.  Four  locomoti\'e  tenders  were  con- 
verted into  water  cars  and  together  with  nine  freight  equipment  cars  were 
transferred   to    road    service. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  eight  locomotives  were  equipped  with  brick 
arches,    thiee    with    stokers   and   one   with    straight   air. 

Tw-enty-four  locomotives  had  new  fire  boxes  applied,  twenty-nine  loco- 
motives were  equipped  with  new  cylinders  and  fifteen  locomotives  had  new 
boilers    applied. 

140  passenger  equipment  cars  were  painted  and  varnished  and  five 
equipped  with  electric  lighting  apparatus.  Three  express  cars  and  one 
business  car   were   equipoed   with    steel   underframes. 

Steel  underframes  were  applied  to  50  wooden  freight  and  coal  cars, 
making  a  total  of  14,243  cars  so  equipped.  624' wooden  fregiht  cars  were 
equipped  with  metal  draft  irms.  746  freight  equipment  cars  and  53  road 
service  cars  were  equipped  with  safety  appliances  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements  of  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission. 

The   total    number   of   locomotives   on    hand   at   the   close    of   the   year   was 
965.    with    a    tractive    ])ower    of    33.059,618    pounds.      The    total    number    of 
freight  ecpiipment  cars  was  43,504,  with   a  capacity  of   1,651,240  tons. 
Traffic    Expenses 

The    expenditures    under    this    heading    amounted    to    $519,697.06,    an    in- 
crease   of   $12,812.03. 
Transportation    Expenses 

The  cost  of  conducting  transportation  was  $9,780,221.39,  an  increase 
of    $1,504,585.72.    or    18.18    per    cent. 

Tlie  ratio  of  transportation  expenses  to  total  oi>erating  revenues  was 
38.03   per   cent.,   an   increase   of  3.89   per  cent. 
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liENERAL  Expenses 

This  class  of  expenses  niiuMiiDcd  lo  $529,852.99.  or  2.06  per  cent.,  of  the 
tot.il   operating   revenues. 

Taxes 

The  t.ixe.s  accrued  on  your  properly,  capital  and  business  during  the 
six  months  amounted  to  $992,983.10,  an  increase  of  $94,983.10. 

ADDITIONS   AND   RETTKRMENTS 

The  sum  of  $5,705,080.69  was  expended  during  the  six  months  for  the 
improvement  and  developmi-nt  of  existing  property  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  property,  which  amount  has  been  charged  to  the  appropriate  Capital 
.\ceounts,  as  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  A  classified 
statement  of  thesf?  expenditures  appears  on  page  40.  Specific  mention  is 
made  of  the   n  ore  important  expenditures,   viz:  — 

The  new  equipment  purchased  and  added  to  the  property  during  the 
six  months  is  as  follows:  Twenty-three  freight  locomotives,  one  passenger 
locomotive,  eight  locomotive  tenders,  two  steel  dining  cars,  one  steel  busi- 
ness car,  five  steel  flat  cars,  twenty-five  steel  underframe  8-wheel  cabooses, 
1,317  automobile  cars,  80,000-pound  capacity,  equipped  with  steel  under- 
frames  and  steel  ends,  three  locomotive  cranes,  one  Russell  snow  plow  and 
one  motor  inspection  car.  A  portion  of  this  equipment  is  covered  by 
Equipment  Trust  Series  O,  referred  to  in  the  previous  annual  report. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  orders  have  been  placed  for  twenty-two 
Pacific  type  passenger  locomotives,  seventy-five  freight  locomotives,  twenty 
locomotive  tenders,  8,000  gallon  capacity,  twenty-five  steel  baggage  and 
express  cars,  183  automobile  cars,  80,000-pound  capacity,  with  steel  under- 
frames  and  steel  end',  one  motor  inspection  car  and  five  locomotive  cranes. 

During  the  six  months  five  10-wheel  freight  locomotives  were  rebuilt  and 
equipped  with  superheaters,  new  cylinders  and  Walschaert  valve  gears, 
thereby   increasing   their   efficiency   and    reducing   the    fuel   consumption. 

The  new  passenger  station  and  train  sheds  at  Buffalo,  referred  to  in 
the  previous  annual  report,  were  placed  in  service  last  fall,  although  the 
train   sheds   are    not   entirely   completed. 

The  new  ore  pier  at  Constable  Hook  was  completed  and  the  installation 
of  machinery  is  well  under  way  and  the  pier  will  be  ready  for  operation 
in  May  next.  A  two-story  pier  and  a  bulkhead  shed  were  completed  and 
put  in  service  at  Pier  44,   East   River,  New   York. 

A  new  engine  terminal  at  Manchester,  consisting  of  a  30-stall  fireproof 
enginehouse  \vith  a  100-foot  electrically  operated  turntable,  was  put  in 
service  during  the  winter.  A  machine  shop  and  a  power  plant  at  the 
same  point  are  under  construction.  At  Suspension  Bridge  a  new  15-stall 
fireproof  enginehouse  with  a  100-foot  electrically  operated  turntable  was 
completed  and  necessary  shop  and  power  buildings  are  well  under  way. 
The  making  of  minor  repairs  to  locomotives  and  the  prompt  handling  of 
the  same  will  be   greatly  facilitated  by  these  improvements. 

The  work  of  strengthening  forty-two  bridges  between  Coxton  and  Man- 
chester was  practically  completed  and  the  heavier  locomotives  can  now  be 
operated  over  this  portion  of  the  line  The  extension  of  sixteen  passing 
sidings  on  the  Seneca  Division  necessary  to  permit  of  the  hauling  of  longer 
trains  has  been  completed.  In  this  connection,  the  work  of  strengthening 
bridges  for  the  operation  of  heavier  power  between  Manchester  and  Buffalo 
and  "on  the  Niagara  Falls  Branch  and  Ithaca  Branch  has  been  authorized 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  about   September  next. 

75,662  feet,  or  14.33  miles,  of  Company's  sidings,  and  19,642  feet,  or 
3.72  miles,   of  industrial  sidings,   were  constructed  during  the   six  months. 

Team  delivery  tracks  were  constructed  at  North  Wilkes-Barre,  Blakeslee 
and  Maltby,  providing  additional  room  for  fourteen,  six  and  four  cars,  re- 
spectively.    Wagon   scales   were  installed  at   East   149th   Street.   New   York. 

Thirty-seven  new  gasoline  motor  cars  for  use  of  section,  bridge,  signal 
and  telegraph  gangs  were  purchased,  making  a  total  of   185   nov\    in  service. 

Automatic  disc  signals  betvieen  Wilkes-Barre  and  Port  Bowkley,  a  dis- 
tance of  5.19  miles,  were  replaced  by  automatic  signals  of  the  two-position, 
lower  quadrant  type.  This  completes  the  replacement  of  all  _  disc  signals 
with  semaphore  signals.  Automatic  signals  of  the  three-position,  upper- 
quadrant  type,  equipped  with  electric  lights,  were  installed  between  Lodi 
and  East  Waverly,  a  distance  of  49.98  miles,  replacing  signals  of  the  two- 
position,  lower-quadrant  type.  .  An  electric  interlocking  plant,  operating 
derails,  crossing  gates  and  signals  protecting  the  street  crossings  at  Scott 
Street  and   Mississippi   Street,   Buffalo,   was   placed  in   service. 

Visible  and  audible  crossing  signals  were  installed  at  Sheldrake  Springs, 
Hector    and    Dupont    Crossing. 

New  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  were  erected  for  a  distance  of  .25 
mile  on  the  New  Jersey  and  Lehigh  Division  and  .25  mile  on  the  Buffalo 
Division.  Telegraph  and  telephone  pole  lines  were  rebuilt  for  a  distance 
of  5  miles  on  the  New  Jersey  and  Lehish  Division;  9.10  miles  -on  the 
Mahanoy  and  Hazleton  Division;  2.30  miles  on  the  Wyoming  Division: 
1.20  miles  on  the  Seneca  Division:  5  miles  on  the  Auburn  Divison,  and 
.50  mile  on  the  Buffalo  Division.  Poles  were  reset  for  a  distance  of  19.30 
miles  on  the  Wyoming  Division:  10  miles  on  the  Seneca  Division:  6.80 
miles  on  the   .\uburn   Division,  and  4  miles  on  the  Buffalo   Division. 

FINANCIAL 

No  capital  obligations  have  been  issued  and  sold  by  your  Company  dur- 
ing  the    six    months    under    review. 

The   following  obligations  of  your   Company  matured   and  were   retired: — 

INTEREST 
DESCRIPTION  RATE  MATURITY  AMOUNT 

Collateral    Trust    Bonds 4%  August  $500,000 

Equipment  Trust.   Series  I,   Certificates 4%  September  400,000 

EquipAiient  Trust,   Series  J,   Certificates 4'/^%  September  250,000 

Equipment   Trust,    Series   K,   Certificates....  4%  September  150,000 

Equipment   Trust,   Series    L.    Certificates 4 1/2%  October  200,000 

Total     $1,500,000 

The  advances  made  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Harbor  Terminal  Railway  Company  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  real  estate  for  additional  terminal  facilities  at  Jersey  City, 
referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report,  were  reimbursed  by  the  issuance  of 
a  note  of  the  Harbor  Terminal  Company  for  $586,404.42,  bearing  interest 
at  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  note  has  been  placed  in  the 
treasury  and,  together  with  similar  notes  aggregating  $2,976,336.05  pre- 
viously issued,  will  be  taken  up  when  the  permanent  financing  of  the  new 
corporation    has   been   arranged. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Fair  Land  Realty  Company,  formerly  owned  by 
your  Company,  was  surrendered  for  cancellation,  the  assets  of  that  com- 
pany distributed  and  the  corporation  dissolved.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Weatherly   Water   Company   held   by   your   Company   was   sold   at  par. 

Material  and  .Supplies  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$3,563,297.17,    an    increase    of   $547,371.01. 

Current   .^ssets   are   $10,386,746.91    in  excess  of  Current  Liabilities. 

Two  quarterly  dividends  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  each  on  the 
preferred  and  common  capital  stocks  of  the  Company  were  declared  and 
paid   during  the   six   months. 


'llic  c:i-li  and  security  balances  of  the  Company  for  the  six  months  have 
been  verified  by  certified  public  accountants  and  a  copy  of  their  certificate 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  same  is  given  on  page   IS. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  operatin"  revenues  of  your  Company  for  the  six  months  under 
review  show  a  substantial  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  but,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  wages  paid  and  the  pre- 
vailing high  prices  of  all  classes  of  material  required  in  railroad  operation, 
the  expenses  increased  to  a  greater  degree,  resulting  in  a  slight  decrease 
in   the   net   operating  revenue. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  your  Company  had  thirty-five  men  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  data  in  connection  with  the  Federal  valuation  of  your 
property  and  the  total  cost  to  your  Company  of  this  work  since  July  1,  1913, 
amounts   to   $161,733.76. 

One  new  steel  tug,  three  car  floats  and  seven  covered  barges  were  re- 
ceived during  the  six  months  and  added  to  the  floating  equipment  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company,  the  entire  capital  stock  of  which 
is  owned  by  your  Company.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  orders  have 
been  placed  for  two  steel  steam  lighters,  thirteen  steel  12-car  floats,  three 
steel  8-car  floats,  one  steel  23-car  float,  six  90-foot  wooden  barges  and  ten 
grain  boats.  One  wooden  sea-going  barge,  fully  covered  by  insurance, 
was  lost  at  sea.  One  barge,  three  grain  boats  and  two  work  boats  were 
destroyed.  One  car  float  and  one  grain  boat  which,  on  account  of  age 
and  small  caoacity.  became  undesirable  for  further  service,  were  con- 
demned and  sold.  The  floating  equipment  used  by  your  Company  and  its 
affiliated  companies  is  shown   in  detail  on  page  42. 

The  operation  of  the  Lehigh  and  New  York  Railroad,  which  property 
is  leased  and  operated  by  your  Company  under  an  agreement  made  in  1895. 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  $78,858.17  for  the  six  months. 

Twenty-eight  new  industries  were  located  on  the  system  during  the  six 
months;  of  which  twenty-six  have  direct  track  connections  with  your  Com- 
pany's lines. 

The  total  payments  direct  to  labor  for  the  six  months  amounted  to  $10,- 
715,117.80,  or  58.19  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  expenses,  the  same 
liaving  been  distributed  among  an  average  of  25,303  employes. 

The  contribution  made  by  your  Company  to  its  Employes'  Relief  Fund 
amounted  lo  $28,109.14.  The  total  payments  made  from  this  fund  since 
its  establishment  in  1878  up  to  December  31^  1916,  have  amounted  to 
$2,225,920.57.  Of  this  the  employes  subscribed  one-half,  while  your  Com- 
pany  contributed   the   other   portion. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  services  rendered 
by  the  employes  of  vour   Company. 

E.  B.  THOMAS. 

Presideitt. 


COMPARATIVE     INCOME     ACCOUNT     FOR     THE     SIX     MONTHS 
ENDED  DECEMBER  31,   1916  AND   1915 

Increase 

1916  1915  OR  Decrease 
Operating  Revenues: — 

Coal    freight    revenue $9,345,640.48  $9,825,859.75  —$480,219.27 

Merchandise   freight   revenue..    11,317,769.24  10,202,598.87  1,115,170.37 

Passenger    revenue    2,599,694.09  2,301,664.89  298,029.20 

Mail     revenue     102,118.54  97,092.42  5,026.12 

Express   revenue    420,924.78  311,055.60  109,869.18 

Other    transportation    revenue.      1.391,404.78  1,130.209.51  261,195.27 

Incidental     revenue     541,004.96  372,735.86  168,269.10 

Total    operating    revenues. $25. 718,556. 87  $24,241,216.90  $1,477,339.97 

Operating  Expenses: — 

Maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures         $2,995,695.01  $2,686,346.68  $309,348.33 

Maintenance    of    equipment...      4.588,732.94  4,834,546.56  —245,813.62 

Traffic    expenses     519,697.06  506,885.03  12.812.03 

Transportation    expenses    9,780,221.39  8,275,635.67  1,504,585.72 

General    expenses     529,852.99  438,785.89  91,067.10 

Total    operating    expenses. $18, 414, 199.39  $16,742,199.83  $1,671,999.56 

Ratio  of  operating  expenses  to 

operating   revenues    71.60%  69.07%  2.53% 

Net    operating    revenue...    $7,304,357.48  -$7,499,017.07  —$194,659.59 

Railway    Tax    Accruals $942,719.28  $844,000.00  $98,719.28 

LTncollectible      Railway      Rev- 
enues                  3,242.13  1,684.82  1.557.31 

Total    tax    accruals,    etc...       $945,961.41  $845,684.82  ■    $100,276.59 

Operating   Income    $6,358,396.07  $6,653,332.25  —$294,936.18 

Other  Income: — 

Joint   facility  rent  income $144,730.99  $121,671.11  $23,059.88 

Dividend    income     507,200.42  93,025.50  414,174.92 

Income   from   funded   securities        215,655.00  216,855.85  —1.200.85 

Miscellaneous    income     492,975.21  298,793.75  194,181.46 

Total    other    income $1,360,561.62  $730,346.21  $630,215.41 

Total    Income    $7,718,957.69  $7,383,678.46  $335,279.23 

Deductions  from  Income: — 
Hire       of       equipment  —  Debit 

balance      $229,114.57  $324,142.88  —$95,028.31 

Interest  on   funded   debt 1,917,434.25  1,706,661.72  210,772.53 

Rent   for   leased   roads 1,071,294.62  1,071,294.62  

Joint     facility     rents 104,504.96  104,355.12  149.84 

Miscellaneous  rents   296,079.00  264,685.93  31,393.07 

Miscellaneous    tax    accruals...           50,263.82  54,000.00  —3,736.18 

Miscellaneous    deductions    47,621.93  17,225.23  30.396.70 

Total    deductions    from    in- 
come        $3,716,313.15  $3,542,365.50  $173,947.65 

Net    Income     $4,002,644.54  $3,841,312.96  $161,331,58 
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PROFIT    AND    LOSS    ACCOUNT    FOR    THE    SIX    MONTHS    ENDED    DECEMBER  31.   1916 


Balance,   July    1,    1916 

Net  income  for  six  months  ended  December  31, 

1916     

Miscellaneous  adjustments    

Dividends: 

Two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on 
preferred   stock,    paid   Oct.    14, 

^^916 $2,657.50 

Two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on 
common  stock,  paid  Oct.  14, 
1916    1,512,542.50 


Dr. 


$15,895.28 


Cr. 

$23,961,862.93 


4,002,644.54 


$2,657.50 


Two    and    one-half    per    cent,    on  Dr 

preferred    stock,    due    Jan.    13, 

1917 

Two    and    one-half    per   cent,    on 

common    stock,    due    Jan.     13, 

1917     1,512,542.50     $3,030,400.00 

Balance,    December   31,    1916 24,918,212.19 


Cr. 


$27,964,507.47  $27,964,507.47 


Balance  brought  forward,  January   1,    1917 $24,918,212.19 


GE\ER.\L 

ASSETS 
Investment  in  Road  and  Equipment: — 

Investment     in     road $24,923,156.20 

Investment   in   equipment 58,481,181.44 


Investment     in      Miscellaneous      Physical 
Property     

Investments  in  Affiliated  Companies: — 

Stocks     $46,080,551.52 

Bonds 32,745,926.00 

Notes     3,776,490.47 

Advances     2,318,177,74 

Other  Investments: — 

Stocks     _.j 

Bonds     

Miscellaneous     


-.. $251,869.00 

34,000.00 

307,279.00 

Current   Assets: — 

Cash     $11,423,286.05 

Traffic   and    car-service   balances   receivable.  613,845.59 
Net    balance    receivable     from    agents     and 

conductors     1,736,274.66 

Miscellaneous   accounts    receivable 1,383,592.72 

Material     and     supplies 3,563,297.17 

Interest   and    dividends    receivable 236,460.85 

Other    current    assets 245,119.16 


DefeJired  Assets 

Unadjusted  Debits: — • 

Rents  ana  insurance  premiums  paid  in 
advance      .  .  .' 

Other   unadjusted   debits 


Total   Assets 


BALANCE  SHEET,  DECEMBER  31.  1916 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock:  — 

1,210,034   shares   common   stock,   par   $50...  $60,501,700.00 

2,126  shares   preferred  stock,  par  $50..  106,300.00 

$83,404,337.64        Funded  Debt:—  $60,608,000.00 

2,044,897.96            MortgaKe    bonds    $89,336,000.00 

Collateral   trust   bonds    9,500,000.00 

Equipment    trust    obligations 3,400,000.00 

Mortgage  on  real  estate 1,669.18 

,  .  .  $102,237,669.18 

84  971145  73  ^^^^     securities     held     in     treasurv     of     the 

'   "   '  Company     17,956,000.00 

f,  .  84.281,669.18 

Current   Liaeilitibs: — 

Traffic  and  car  service  balances   payable...  $920,143.58 

593  148  00           Audited  accounts  and  wages  payable 4,249,179.26 

Miscellaneous     accounts     payable 269,020.60 

Interest    matured    unpaid 405.262.50 

Dividends    matured    unpaid 6,232.25 

Funded   debt   matured   unpaid 6,000.00 

Unmatured  dividends   declared 1,515,200.00 

Unmatured    interest    accrued 603.712.72 

Unmatured    rents    accrued 351,256.01 

Other    current    liabilities 489.122.37 

^?'<^H?f<?        Deferred    Liabilities    r.659;686'.89 

^'^^T'7^^-^^       Unadjusted  Credits:— 

Tax    liability     $633,815.42 

Accrued  depreciation — Equipment   9,858,464.28 

Other   unadjusted  credits .       3,687,357.51 

■ 14,179,637.21 

2,669,217.62        Profit  and   Loss    24,918,212.19 

;194, 462,334.76  Total  Liabilities    $194,462,334.76 


THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  COAL  COMPANY  REPORT  OF  OPERATIONS 


Six  Months,  Ended  December  31.   1916 

Philadelphia,   February   20,    1917. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Company  has  been  changed  so  as  to  end  on  De- 
cember 31,  instead  of  June  30,  and  report  of  the  operations  conducted  by 
it  during  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1916,  together  with  state- 
ments indicating  its  financial  condition  at  the  end  of  that  period,  are  here- 
with   submitted. 

The  total  net  income  of  the  Company  from  all  sources,  after  deducting 
charges  for  royalties,  sinking  funds,  depreciation  of  the  property  and  in- 
terest on  the  funded  debt,  amounted  to  $322,216.65,  a  decrease  of  $435,- 
748.57,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  This  de- 
crease is  due  to  the  smaller  amount  of  coal  mined  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor,  the  shorter  working  day  and  the  higher  wages  provided  for  in  the 
agreement  with  the  miners  which  was  entered  into  last  year,  and  the 
increased  prices  of  all  classes  of  material  required  in  the  operation  of  the 
property. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  from  the  lands  owned  and  leased  by 
your  Company,  including  that  mined  by  tenants,  was  4,038,924  gross  tons, 
a  decrease  of  222,526  tons. 

The  percentage  of  sizes  above  pea  produced  by  the  mining  operations 
of  the  Company  was  65.20  per  cent.,  a  decrease  of  .50  per  cent. 

The  number  of  breaker  hours  worked  was  22,122,  a  decrease  of  1,317 
hours. 

The  bituminous  coal  mined  from  the  Snow  Shoe  lands,  located  in  Centre 


County,     Pennsylvania,     amounted    to     115,331     gross    tons,    a     decrease     of 
28,309   tons. 

The  property  of  the  Company  was  fully  maintained  during  the  period 
and   $77,503   was   expended   for  additions   and  betterments. 

Development  work  on  the  Broadwell  tract  is  progressing  favorably.  Gang- 
ways are  being  driven,  and  as  soon  as  this  work  has  advanced  sufficiently 
regular  mining  will  be  started.  The  coal  will  be  taken  to  William  A. 
colliery  for  preparation,  track  connections  for  this  purpose  now  being  under 
construction. 

The  Company  is  gradually  recovering  from  the  serious  cave-in  at  the 
old  Hillman  workings,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  report.  The  water  ele- 
vation is  being  lowered  and  mining  resumed  in  each  vein  as  fast  as  con- 
ditions   permit. 

No  new  capital  obligations  were  issued  during  the  period.  By  action  of 
the  sinking  fund  the  funded  debt  of  the  Company  was  reduced  by  the  pur- 
chase and  cancellation  of  $148,000  Delano  Land  Company  First  Mortgage 
Five   Per   Cent.    Bonds. 

Payments  amounting  to  $93,689  were  made  to  the  sinking  funds  of  the 
various   mortgages   on   the   Company's   property. 

Current  Assets  are.  $4,895,086  in  excess  of  Current   Liabilities. 

The  books  and  accounts  of  the  Company  have  been  verified  by  certified 
public  accountants,  and  a  copy  of  their  certificate  as  to  the  correctness 
thereof    appears    on    page    9. 

F.  M.  CHASE, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


GENERAL 

ASSETS 

Property   and  Pla  nt    

Securities   Owned    

Advances  for  Coal  Mining   Riohts    

Sinking  Fund?  in   Hands  of  Trustees   

Insurance   Fund    

Current  Assets: — 

Cash      $4,240,474.63 

Materials    and    supplies 541,217.97 

Due   from    individuals   and   companies 2,138,639.26 

Deferred  and  Suspended  Assets: — 

Stripping  in  advance  of  mining $357,018.13 

Miscellaneous 338,845.13 


Total   Assets 


BALANCE  SHEET,  DECEMBER  31,  1916 

LIABILITIES 

$25,951,313.45        Capital   Stock    $1,965,000.00 

200,000.00        I'unded   Debt    19.540,000.00 

4,399,762.98       Current  Liabilities: — 

2  614  389.69  Audited   vouchers    $834,275.54 

152  584.36  Wages  due  and   unpaid 538,565.54 

T>ue   to   individuals   and    companies 102,586.26 

Royalties  on   coal   mined,  due   lessors 29,992.32 

Interest  on  funded  debt,  due  January  1,  1917         295,000.00 

Interest  on  funded  debt,  accrued,  not  due..         100,000.00 

'       '       ■  Interest    due   on    funded    debt,    unclaimed...  4,245.00 

Taxes  due   and   accrued 120,581.15 

2.025,245.81 

M',  Rfi'?  7f,       Deferred  and  Suspended  Liabilities: — 

•°   •^    °  Deferred    real   estate   payments $500,000.00 

Miscellaneous     942,579.99 

1.442,579.99 

Reserve  Accounts: — 

Depreciation   and   other    reserves 9,756,417.93 

Profit  and  Loss    6,205,001.87 

$40,934,245.60  Total    Liabilities    $40,934,245.60 

[Adv.] 
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j  Railway  Officers  I 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

T.  11.  Lantry,  snpcrinteiulent  of  the  Yellowstone  division  of 
the  Northern  Pacitic,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  first  vice- 
president,  with  head(|uarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  effective  June  4. 

Frederick  M.  Miner,  general  attorney  for  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  whose  appointment  as  general  counsel  was  announced 
in  the  Raihmy  J^e  Gazette  of  June  8,  was  horn  at  Clinton, 
Mass.,  on  February  18, 
1862.  He  acquired  a 
legal  education  thj-ough 
private  study.  In  Aug- 
ust, 1911,  he  entered  rail- 
way service  in  the  legal 
department  of  the  M. 
&  St.  L.  In  January, 
1913,  he  was  appointed 
general  attorney,  with 
headquarters  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  He  held 
this  position  until  his 
promotion  to  general 
counsel,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  on  May  8, 
1917,  succeeding  W.  H. 
Bremner,  who  was  re- 
cently elected  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  as  already 
announced  in  these  col» 
umns,  ,i^-.  i^ 

G.  W.  Feakins,  general  agent  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  president,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  succeed- 
ing P.  M.  Ripley,  resigned, 

Harry  M.  Adams,  whose  election  as  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic  of  the  Missouri  Pacitic  Railroad,  the  successor  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Railway,  was 
announced  in  the  Rail- 
tvay  Age  Gazette  of 
May  25,  was  born  at 
Camanche,  Iowa,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1867.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
1880,  with  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  as  a 
messenger  at  Cherry- 
vale,  Kan.  He  latef 
held  various  positions  in 
station  service  on  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott 
&  Gulf  and  the  South- 
ern Kansas,  and  in  1886 
was  made  chief  clerk  in 
the  general  baggage  de- 
pattftient  of  the  South- 
•er^ft  Kansas.  On  June 
1,  1887,  he  became 
cashier  in  the  local 
freight  office  of  the  same 

road  at  Cherryvale,  Kan.,  and  on  October  15,  1887,  became 
chief  clerk  in  the  general  baggage  department  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company.  From  December,  1889,  to 
June  1,  1890,  he  was  consecutively  division  baggage  agent  and 
advertising  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Portland,  Ore.  From 
the  latter  date  until  June  10.  1893,  he  was  baggage  agent  of  the 
United  Storage  and  Baggage  Transfer  Company  at  the  same 
city,  following  which  he  spent  a  year  in  South  .America.  On 
March  1,  1894,  he  entered  the  traffic  department  of  the  Oregon 
Railway    &    Navigation    Company    as    ticket    derk    at    Seattle, 


H.  M.  Adams 


Wash.,  following  which  he  was  consecutively  clerk  in  the 
general  traffic  office  at  Portland,  traveling  freight  and 
l)as.senger  agent,  chief  clerk  in  tiie  general  freight  dei)art- 
ment  and  general  agent.  On  May  15,  1902,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  lieadciuarters  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  on  June  18,  1905,  left  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company  to  i)ecome  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the 
Great  -Northern,  with  headcjuarters  at  Seattle,  Wash.  From  De- 
cember 1,  1907,  to  June  30,  1910,  he  was  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  at  Portland, 
and  from  the  latter  date  until  March,  1914,  freight  traffic  mana- 
ger of  the  Western  Pacific.  On  August  1,  1913,  he  was  appointed 
also  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  His 
api)ointment  as  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  dates  from  March, 
1914.  In  May,  1914,  he  resigned  as  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  As  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic 
of  the  reorganized  Missouri  Pacific  he  will  continue  to  have 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  P.  Smith,  general  manager  and  controller  of  the  Georgia, 
Florida  &  Alabama,  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed 
auditor  and  car  accountant,  with  headquarters  at  Pensacola ; 
the.  position  of  general  manager  has  been  abolished  and  the 
duties  of  that  position  have  been  assumed  by  F.  E.  Dewey,, 
operating    receiver. 

Matthew  M.  Joyce,  whose  appointment  as  general  attorney  for 
the  ^Minneapolis  &  St  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,. 
Minn.,  was  announced  in  the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  June  1,. 
was  born  at  Emmetsburg,  la.,  on  April  29,  1877.  He  received 
his  legal  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1900.  He  entered  railway  service  on  March  L 
1911,  as  district  attorney  for  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  at  Ft.- 
Dodge,  la.,  which  position  he  held  until  promoted  to  general  at- 
torney, as  noted  above,  .  ^^^.-^  ■^i:^^m'.^'«<-''i-^-^^u'  < 

The  following  are  the  executive  and  general  officers  of  the 
Colorado  Midland  Railroad  Company,  which  has  acquired  the 
Colorado  Midland  Railway  Company  heretofore  operated  by  re- 
ceiver :  Spencer  Penrose,  chairman  of  the  board ;  A.  E.  Carlton 
president,  C.  M.  McNeill  vice-president,  and  J.  J.  Cogan,  general 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col. ;  H.  L. 
Hobbs  treasurer,  Hughes  &  Dorsey  general  counsel,  and  W.  S. 
Wing,  auditor,  with  headquarters  at  Denver;  L.  G.  Carlton,  sec- 
retary, at  Colorado  Springs;  L.  A.  Rafert,  general  freight  agent 
at  Denver;  F.  C.  Matthews  general  passenger  agent,  M.  L. 
Phelps  superintendent,  C.  A.  McCarthy  superintendent  ma- 
chinery, C.  N.  Davids  purchasing  agent,  and  V.  B.  Wagner,  chief 
engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  G.  L. 
Linney,  car   accountant  at   Denver. 

Operating 

J.  L.  Burns  has  Ijeen  appointed  chief  despatcher  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  office  at   Richmond.  Que.,  vice   E.   C.   Potter. 

R.  T.  Taylor,  trainmaster  on  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Duluth^ 
Minn.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  superintend- 
ent,   with    headquarters    at    Livingston,    Mont. 

D.  M.  Driscoll,  roadmaster  on  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Duluth,. 
Minn.,  has  been  appoointed  trainmaster  on  the  Lake  Superior 
division,  with  the  same  headquarters,  effective  June  5. 

A.  L.  Haldeman,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Dakota  division 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  that  division,  with  headquarters  at  Estherville,  la. 

Marshall  B.  Smith  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Columbus  division  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  with  headquarters 
at  Columbus,  Ga.,  vice  E.  P.  McLain.  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

F  Williains  has  been  appointed  superintendent  and  master 
mechanic  of  the  Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama,  with  headquarters 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.  He  succeeds  J.  P.  Lynahan.  superintendent, 
and    B.    Dotson,   master   mechanic,   resigned. 

G.  H.  Bussing,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment 
of  the  ■Mexico  Northwestern,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  transportation,  maintenance  of 
wav  and  mechanical  departments,  with  office  at  Ciudad  Juarez, 
Chihuahua.  Mexico,  and  the  position  of  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  equipment  has  been  abolished. 
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S.  U.  Hooper,  trainmaster  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Sey- 
mour, Ind.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Toledo 
division  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at 
Toledo,  Ohio;  H.  S.  Smith  succeeds  Mr.  Hooper,  and  C.  M. 
Shriver  has  been  appointed  trainmaster^  of  the  Portsmouth  sub- 
division, with  office  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

J.  Lowell  White,  assistant  to  general  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  at  Wilmington,  X.  C,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Norfolk  district,  with 
headquarters  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  vice  B.  J.  Hughes,  deceased,  and 
A.  J.  Moore  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Wilming- 
ton district,  with  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  vice 
V.  R.   C.  King,   resigned. 

William  G.  Curren.  who  lias  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  af 
Baltimore,  Md.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 

was  born  on  April  12, 
1881,  at  Webbs  Mills, 
New  York.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  public 
schools  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1901,  began  railway 
work  as  an  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
One  year  later,  he  went 
to  the  Erie  as  a  stenog- 
rapher and  in  1908,  was 
made  inspector  of  trans- 
portation of  that  road. 
Later  in  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  and 
subsequently  was  pro- 
moted to  superintendent 
of  car  service.  In . 
March,  1912,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  in  the  transportation  department  as  assistant  super- 
intendent, and  later  served  as  assistant  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  transportation.  He  subsequently  became  assistant 
general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  on  June  1  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
Baltimore,  as  above  noted. 

G.  H.  Jacobus,  assistant  to  general  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  Livingston.  Mont.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Yellowstone  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Glendive,  Mont.,  vice  T.  H.  Lantry,  assigned  to  other  duties. 
R.  T.  Taylor,  trainmaster  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Jacobus,  and  J.  C.  Roth,  terminal  trainmaster  at  Pasco,  Wash., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  general  superintendent  of  the 
western   district,   with   headquarters   at   Tacoma. 

R.  V.  Massey,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Altoona,  Pa.,  to  succeed  George  W.  Creighton,  de- 
ceased. Effective  June  16.  M.  W.  Clemeiit,  division  engineer 
in  the  office  of  the  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  New  Jersey 
division,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  Ixailroad,  effective  June  16,  succeeding 
C.   I.   Leiper,   promoted. 

The  authority  of  Elisha  Lee,  general  manager,  and  C.  M. 
Sheaffer,  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of-  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh,  and  G.  Latrobe, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  W^ash- 
ington,  has  been  extended  over  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  & 
Norfolk ;  M.  W.  Clement  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk,  effective  June  16,  to 
succeed  C.  I.  Leiper,  who  becomes  superintendent  of  the  New 
York    division    of   the    Pennsylvania    Railroad. 

The  Canadian  Government  Railways  announce  that  the  lines 
are  now  divided  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at  Quebec  into  two 


operating  divisions,  to  be  designated  as  Canadian  Government 
Railways  Eastern  Lines  and  Canadian  Government  Railways 
Western  Lines.  C.  A.  Hayes  is  general  manager  of  the  Eastern 
Lines,  with  office  at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  and  F.  P.  Brady,  general 
superintendent  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Western  Lines,  with  office  at  Winnipeg.  C.  B, 
Brown,  chief  engineer  at  Moncton,  has  been  appointed  also  as- 
sistant general  manager  Eastern  Lines,  and  W.  A.  Cowan,  as- 
sistant general  superintendent  at  Cochrane,  Ont.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  with  office  at  the  same  place. 

David  J.  Evans,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Alliance  division  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at 
Alliance,  Ohio,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
at  Brooklield.  (3hio.  on  .-\ugust  19.  1870.  He  tjcgan  railway  work 
on  September  12,  1889,  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Franklin  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  chief  clerk  for 
several  years  prior  to  March,  1906.  From  the  latter  date  to 
November  15,  1910,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  general  super- 
intendent at  Cleveland,  and  was  then  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Toledo  division,  with  headquarters  at  Toledo,  where  he  re- 
mained until  December,  1912.  when  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  that  division.  He  held  this  position  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  division  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Central  at  Alliance.  Mr.  Evans"  entire  railway  service  has  bee^ 
with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  its  successor,  the 
New  York  Central. 

E.  J.  Correll,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
W'ellston  and  Delphos  divisions  of  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  with  headquarters  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  has  already  been 

announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  1871,  at  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  and  graduated 
from  Ohio  Northern 
University,  where  he 
took  up  the  study  of 
civil  engineering.  He 
began  railway  work  in 
September,  1896,  as  a 
rodman  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western at  Cincinnati, 
O  h  i  o  .  In  February, 
1899.  he  was  appointed 
assistant  division  engi- 
neer at  Chillicothe.  re- 
maining in  that  position 
until  May,  1901.  when 
he  was  transferred  to 
Cincinnati  as  assistant 
engineer.  One  year  later 
he  went  to  Washington,  Indiana,  as  assistant  division  engineer, 
and  on  April  1,  1903,  he  was  appointed  division  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  remaining  in  that  position 
until  January,  1908.  He  then  served  until  August,  1911,  as  en- 
gineer maintenance  of  way  on  the  Missouri  Pacitic  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  In  April,  1914,  he  returned  to  the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  division  engineer  at  Chillicothe,  and  on 
Septem])cr  1,  1916.  he  was  promoted  to  district  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Southwest  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Cincinnati,  which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  the  W'ellston  and  Delphos  divisions  of  the 
Cincinnati,   Hamilton  &   Dayton,  as  above  noted. 

Traffic 

John  A.  Leary  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at 
Casper,   W^o. 

H.  J.  Perkins  has  been  appointed  industrial  agent  of  the  Union 
Depot  Bridge  &  Terminal  Company.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeed- 
ing E.  P.  Hamlin,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

R.  M.  Hatfield  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
traffic  department  of  the  Chieago  Great  Western,  with  office 
at    Mason    City,    la.,   vice    R.    L.   DeGroodt,   transferred. 
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B.  F.  Parsons,  formerly  chief  clerk   in  the   Chicago  office  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,   has  been  appointed   assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  sncceeding  F.  S.  Hollands,  resigned.    Effective 
June  1. 

Sherman  H.  Gillette,  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent,  succeeding  Edward  J.  Seymour, 
retired  on  pension. 

C.  W.  Thacker  has  been  appointed  acting  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama,  with 
office  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  vice  G.  C.  Willings,  general  traffic 
manager,  resigned,  and  the  position  of  general  traffic  manager 
has  been   abolished. 

D.  A.  Story,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Railways,  at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  freight 
traffic  manager,  and  H.  H.  Melanson,  general  passenger  agent  at 
Moncton,  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic  manager,  both 
with  offices  at  Moncton ;  they  will  report  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  Eastern  Lines. 

C.  C.  P.  Rausch,  whose  appointment  as  asistant  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  was  announced  in  these  columns 
on  June  8,  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  September  24,  1872. 
On  July  l',  1888,  he  entered  railway  service  as  an  office  boy  in 
the  employ  of  the  Missouri  Pacific-St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern.  He  was  later  successively  clerk,  rate  clerk,  chief 
tariff  clerk  and  chief  clerk  until  March  1,  1906,  when  he  became 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 
In  May,  1915,  he  was  appointed  general  freight  agent,  from 
which  position  he  was  promoted  on  June  1  to  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager,   with  the  same  headquarters. 

Bert  Hayden,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at 
Sayre,  Pa.,  after  47  years  of  service  with  that  road,  has  asked 
to  "be  relieved  of  part  of  his  duties,  and  has  been  appointed  special 
agent  of  the  traffic  department  at  Sayre,  and  will  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him.  The  office  of  division  freight 
agent  at  Sayre  has  been- discontinued,  and  the  territory  hereto- 
fore covered  by  Mr.  Hayden,  with  some  small  exceptions,  has 
been  assigned  to  D.  J.  Sims,  division  freight  agent  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  M.  P.  Howell,  general  agent  at  Rochester,  has  had  his 
jurisdiction  extended  to  cover  adjacent  territory,  and  R.  G. 
McDowell,  division  freight  agent  at  Wilkes-Barre,  has  had  his 
territory  extended  to  cover  main  line  points  as  far  as,  but  not 
including,  Towanda. 

Edward  J.  Seymour,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  has  retired  on  a  pension  after  40 
years  of  service.  He  entered  railway  service  in  1872  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  western  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  at  Toronto,  Can.  He  was  later  clerk  in  the  freight 
office  at  Ft.  Gratiot,  Mich.,  and  clerk  to  the  assistant  general 
freight  agent  at  Detroit.  On  October  1,  1874,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  as  a  clerk  in  the  general 
freight  office  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  From  December  1,  1875, 
to  December,  1876,  he  was  general  freight  agent  and  general 
superintendent  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi.  From  March  7,  1877, 
to  October  1,  1893,  he  served  as  chief  clerk  and  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western.  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  1893,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  retirement  on  June  1,  1917. 

John  Kemp  Goodloe  Ridgely,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  lines  south  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  as 
has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  De- 
cember 3,  1870,  at  Ridgely,  Md.,  and  was  educated  in  the  private 
schools  of  Kentucky,  also  at  Kentucky  Military  Institute.  In 
October,  1892,  he  began  railway  work  as  traveling  passenger 
agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
subsequently  served  consecutively  as  city  passenger  agent  at 
Birmingham,  and  as  district  passenger  agent  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
from  1896  to  1901  he  was  division  passenger  agent  at  Chicago, 
and  then  to  1912  was  division  passenger  agent  at  New  Orleans, 
La.  He  was  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent  at  New 
Orleans  in  1912,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  general  passenger  agent  of  the  lines  south  of 
Birmingham  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 


Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

Lewis  H.  Bond,  roadmaster  on  the  Illinois  Central  at  Carbon- 
dale,  111.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of 
way,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  W.  G.  Arn,  who 
has  accepted  a  commission  in  the  Chicago  railway  regiment,  the 
Third    Reserve   Engineers. 

Carl  Scholz,  manager  of  the  mining  and  fuel  department  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed mining  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
with  the  same  headquar- 
ters, effective  June  1. 
Mr.  Scholz  was  born  at 
Slawentzitz,  Germany,  on 
July  2,  1872.  He  was 
educated  in  mining  engi- 
neering at  the  Royal 
Gymnasium  at  Beuthen, 
Germany,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in 
1889.  From  1891  to  1895, 
he  was  mining  engineer 
for  the  Mount  Carbon 
Company,  Powellton,  Va. 
From  the  latter  date  un- 
til 1501,  he  was  part 
owner  and  manager  of 
the  Thomas  Scholz  Com- 
pany, the  Superior  Coal 
&  Lumber  Company,  and 
the  Railway  Extension 
Company,  of  Mammoth, 
W.  Va.,  the  Riverside 
Coal  Company,  of  Riverside,  W.  Va.,  and  tfie  Carbon  &  Coke 
Company,  Carbon,  W.  Va.  In  August,  1902,  he  became  connected 
with  the  mining  department  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
and  later  was  manager  of  the  mining  and  fuel  department,  at  the 
same  time  being  president  of  the  Rock  Island  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany and  the  Coal  Valley  Mining  Company  and  director  of  the 
Improved  Combustion  Company  and  of  the  Crawford  County 
Mining  Company.  He  has  been  president  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress  for  three  terms,  and  in  1910  was  sent  to  Europe 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  to  investigate  and  report 
on  mining  conditions.  As  mining  engineer  of  the  Burlington  he 
will  have  charge  of  the  development  of  the  southern  Illinois  coal 
properties  of  that  road. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

Morton  Russell,  assistant  engineer  on  field  construction,  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  Pacific  system,  was  called  into  service  on 
May  21,  as  captain  in  the  Eighth  Reserve  Engineers. 

J.  A.  McGrew,  superintendent  of  the  Saratoga  and  Champlain 
divisions  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  is  in  military  service  as 
major  in  the  Quartermaster  Officers'   Reserve  Corps. 

M.  J.  Powers,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  left  railway  service  on  May  1  to  go  into  military  service 
as  a  captain  in  the  Quartermaster  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

Leroy  Overpeck,  general  yardmaster  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  has  been  recommended  for  a  com- 
mission as  captain  in  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers.  L.  F.  Von 
Blucher,  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe 
at  Galveston,  Tex.,  has  been  recommended  for  first  lieutenant 
in  the  same  regiment. 


Carl    Scholz    /ij^. 


OBITUARY 

F.  B.  Willard,  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  was  found  dead  in  bed 
at  his  home  in  Missoula  on  the  morning  of  June  3. 

W.  O.  Johnson,  formerly  general  counsel  for  the  Erie,  died 
at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  June  10.  Mr.  Johnson  was  born  at 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  on  August  30,  1856.  He  received  his  legal 
education  at  Hamilton  College,  and  practiced  law  at  Buffalo 
until  1882,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  as  general  counsel  for  the 
Erie.  In  1906  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Security  Life  In- 
surance Company,  and  in  1911  he  was  named  receiver  of  the 
Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Electric  Railroad. 
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What    American    Railroads 
Are  Trying  to  Do 

Their  Great  Effort  is  to  Furnish  Transportation  in  the 
Largest  Measure  With  the  Facilities  at  Their  Disposal 

By  Fairfax  Harrison 

Chairman  of  tlic  Railroads'  War  Board. 
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THE  railroads  are  far  from  having  broken  down,  as  has 
been  said  of  them.  They  are  producing  more  trans- 
portation than  ever  before,  but  still  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  During  the  past  eighteen  months 
the  railway  traffic  of  the  country  has  moved  in  vastly  in- 
creased volume  tending,  speaking  generally,  to  concentrate 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  This  has  been  a  direct 
result  of  the  war  in  Europe.  In  consequence,  those  sections 
of  the  country  have  been  constantly  threatened  with  block- 
ade, which  has  only  been  prevented  by  almost  continuous 
embargoes. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  move  out  of  the  congested  dis- 
tricts cars  needed  for  the  general  business  of  the  country  in 
other  sections.  In  certain  of  the  producing  sections  of  the 
country  as  fast  as  cars  could  be  driven  into  them  they  im- 
mediately moved  out  again  and  back  into  the  congested 
districts  with  the  result  that  an  almost  continuous  car  short- 
age has  existed  in  parts  of  the  country  and  a  constant  ac- 
cumulation of  loaded  cars  in  other  parts. 

The  same  condition  exists  today,  intensified,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  this  country  having  entered  the  war,  the  neces- 
sity is  to  continue  these  shipments  into  the  congested  dis- 
tricts of  the  East. 

To  the  complications  surrounding  the  handling  of  traffic 
under  these  circumstances  there  must  now  be  added  the  fact 
that  vastly  increased  purchases  of  material  of  all  sorts  by 
the  army  and  the  navy  must  of  necessit}'  require  that  a  con- 
stantl)'  increasing  proportion  of  the  transportation  business 
of  the  country  must  be  for  the  account  of  the  Government. 

Organization  of  the  Rail^vays  for  W.ar 

Anticipating  the  probability  of  a  heavy  troop  movement 
in  the  near  future,  in  March  the  existing  railway  machinery, 
constructed  last  summer  for  the  handling  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies in  co-operation  with  the  army,  was  amplified  by  the 
appointment  of  strong  committees  in  each  army  department, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  central  office  in  Washington. 

In  the  latter  part  of  that  month  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  that  Commissioner  Willard  be  requested  to 
call  upon  the  railroads  to  so  organize  their  business  as  to 
lead  to  the  greatest  expedition  in  movement  of  freight." 

In  response  to  this,  on  Apri^Nll  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  chief  executives  of  the  railroads: 

"Resolved,  That  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  acting 


through  their  chief  executive  officers  here  and  now  assem- 
bled, and  stirred  by  a  high  sense  of  their  opportunity  to  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  their  country  in  the  present  national 
crisis,  do  hereby  pledge  themselves,  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  governments  of  the  several 
States,  and  one  with  another,  that  during  the  present  war 
they  will  coordinate  their  operations  in  a  continental  railway 
system,  merging  during  such  period  all  their  merely  indi- 
vidual and  competitive  activities  in  the  effort  to  produce  a 
maximum    of    national   transportation    efficiency. 

"To  this  end  they  hereby  agree  to  create  an  organization 
which  shall  have  general  authority  to  formulate  in  detail  and 
from  time  to  time  a  policy  of  operation  of  all  or  any  of  the 
railways,  which  policy,  when  and  as  announced  by  such  tem- 
porary organization,  shall  be  accepted  and  earnestly  made 
effective  by  the  several  managements  of  the  individual  rail- 
road companies  here  represented." 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  set  forth  in  this  resolution,  the 
Special  Committee  on  National  Defens.:  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  was  enlarged  to  a  total  of  thirty-three 
sectional  committees  consisting  of  members  of  the  General 
Committee  l)eing  established  in  the  six  army  departments, 
all  under  the  direction  of  an  executive  committee  of  five, 
sitting  constantly  in  Washington,  with  which  were  asso- 
ciated a  member  of  the  Interstate  CommTce  Commission, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  both  ex-officio. 

Sub-committees  were  appointed  as  follows: 

Militar}'  Equipment  Standards. 

Military  Transportation  Accounting. 

Military  Passenger  Tariffs. 

Military  Freight  Tariffs. 

Materials  and  Supplies. 

In  addition  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  which  had 
been  sitting  in  Washington  since  November,  dealing  with  the 
general  question  of  car  efficiency,  became  a  sub-committee, 
thus  having  behind  it  not  only  the  authority  which  it  al- 
ready had  under  the  terms  of  its  previous  sanction,  but  in 
addition  the  full  authority  vested  by  the  railroads  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

A  building  was  leased  in  Washington,  in  which  all  the 
work  of  the  several  committees  could  be  conveniently  per- 
formed and  the  forces  concentrated. 

Points  of  contact  with  the  army  were  arranged  by  the 
appointment  of  general  agents  at  headquarters  of  the  army 
of  the  several  departments  and  at  each  mobilization  and 
concentration    camp;    the.'^e   general    agents    covei    not    onlv 
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transportation  inattcr>  Iml  al>u  tlioM'  liavini.;  to  do  with  ac- 
counting. 
Incre.-\se  SupiM.v  OF  Transporiation   hv   Increasing 
Efficiency 

It  may  be  as.sunicd  that  during  ihc  past  winter  more 
traffic  was  constantly  offered  for  transportation  than  could 
be  promptly  handled.  The  necessity  for  giving  preference 
in  car  supply  to  shipments  made  for  the  Government  neces- 
sarily involves  a  corresponding  reduction  in  that  handled 
for  commercial  interests,  unless  the  efficiency  of  tb.^  trans- 
portation machinery  can  be  increased  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent. 

The  physical  plant  cannot  suddenly  be  enlarged.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  increase  in  a  measure  the  supply  of 
transportation  by  increased  efficiency  and  especially  by  co- 
operation between  shippers  and  railroads. 

To  accomplish  this,  suggestions  have  been  made  and  it  is 
necessary  not  only  for  the  railroads  to  adopt  every  means  at 
their  disposal,  even  at  increased  cost,  but  that  every  shipper 
and  receiver  of  freight  do  his  part  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tions made  to  them  from  time  to  time,  with  this  end  in  view. 

An  army  is  to  be  created.  From  a  transportation  point 
of  view  this  involves  the  erection  of  many  cities,  each  hav- 
ing many  thousand  inhabitants.  These  cities  must  be  con- 
structed within  a  very  short  time.  All  the  material  for  their 
construction  must  be  assembled  by  the  railroad;  cars  must 
be  furnished  to  move  it;  tracks  must  be  laid  on  which  to 
dispose  of  it;  after  the  cities  are  built,  facilities  must  be 
provided  and  the  subsistence  of  the  anny  living  in  these 
cities  must  be  assured. 

An  army  must  be  sent  across  the  water.  The  part  of  the 
railroads  in  this  is  to  mobilize  their  equipment  to  provide 
for  the  prompt  movement  of  vast  bodies  of  m):'n  at  such  times 
and  to  such  points  as  the  Government  may  designate.  There 
can  be  no  failure  nor  delay.  It  will  involve  treating  coaches, 
cars  and  locomotives  as  though  there  were  no  individual 
ownership  in  them,  and  will  necessitate  use  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  terminals  already  vastly  over  taxed. 

To  equip  this  army,  vast  quantities  of  material  must  be 
moved  from  all  conceivable  points  to  be  concentrated  where 
it  is  to  be  used. 

Public  Must  Continue  to  Be  Serned 

During  the  time  that  these  things  are  being  done,  the 
food  supply  of  our  people  must  be  made  available  for  them 
by  transportation.  This  involves  not  only  the  movement  of 
meats,  grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  canned  goods,  etc.,  but  also 


the  movement  of  all  the  commodities  which  go  into  their 
])r()(iurti()n  or  into  tlieir  preparation  for  the  market,  that  is, 
agricultural  implements,  harvesting  machinery,  cans  and  the 
material  of  which  cans  are  made,  boxes  and  barrels,  and 
the  wood  or  other  material  of  which  they  are  constructed, 
involving  a  vast  transportatign  necessity.  Their  other  neces- 
sities must  be  provided  for — houses  to  house  them,  clothing 
and  shoes  for  their  use,  and  above  all  coal  to  keep  them 
warm  and  to  continue  without  stoppage  the  work  of  the 
manufacturing  plants  on  which  the  production  of  these  things 
depends. 

Transportation  of  the  shells,  rifles  and  other  munitions 
with  which  the  war  is  to  be  fought  must  be  provided  for, 
and  in  every  case  the  movement  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  made  must  be  given  preference  over  less  important  mate- 
rials. 

All  these  things  are  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  each 
other.  Those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
.seeing  that  food  is  created  and  distributed,  that  coal  is  pro- 
vided, that  troops  are  moved,  that  munitions  are  available, 
all  these,  beyond  their  purpose  to  serve  the  Government,  meet 
but  upon  one  common  ground,  namely,  in  requiring  that 
transportation  be  furnished. 

Railways  Trying  to  "Furnish  Lar(;est  Measure  oy 
Transportation  " 

To  furnish  this  transportation  then  in  the  largest  measure 
is  what  the  railways  are  trying  to  do.  The  transportation 
machine,  in  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  bf  past  years,  is  an  effect- 
ive vehicle  for  doing  the  business  of  the  country  and  for 
performing  additional  duties  which  the  present  situation  has 
put  upon  it.  It  cannot  be  suddenly  amplified.  That  takes 
time,  even  with  the  Government  behind  it.  It  may  be  that 
some  transportation  must  wait  for  happier  times;  it  may  be 
that  many  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  continue  their  com- 
mercial mode  of  living  as  though  a  state  of  war  did  not 
exist  will  have  to  change  these  methods.  The  common  good 
requires  that  the  necessary  things  be  done  first  if  a  choice 
must  be  made. 

We  are  at  war — in  a  great  and  terrible  war,  fraught  with 
limitless  possibilities  of  danger.  The  measure  of  this  has 
not  developed.  The  mobilization  of  the  effort  and  sacrifice 
we  must  make  has  not  come  home  to  many  of  us. 

To  carry  this  war  through  to  a  successful  issue  will  re- 
quire the  utilization  of  every  atom  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem at  its  highest  efficiency. 

We  have  confidently  appealed  to  every  man  and  woman, 
great. or  small,  having  any  part  in  this  transportation  system 
for  the  steadfast  co-operation  which  alone  can  bring  suc- 
cess. 
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WHAT  THE  RAILWAYS  ARE  DOING  FOR 
AMERICA 

QEN.  JOFP^RE  is  called  the  "hero  of  the  Marne."  He 
^"^  commanded  the  army  which  achieved  the  great  victory 
that  turned  the  German  hosts  back  from  Paris,  and  which 
may  prove  to  have  been  the  most  important  action  in  the 
world  war.  But  J  off  re  says  that  that  battle  was  won  by 
the  railways  of  France.  He  declares  that  had  not  the 
physical  properties,  the  officials  and  the  employees  of  the 
French  railways  risen  level  with  their  great  task  and  their 
grand  opportunity  in  those  fateful  days,  all  would  have  been 
lost.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne  would  have  meant 
the  fall  of  Paris.  It  might  have  meant  the  conquest  of 
France.  It  might  have  meant  to  the  world  the  triumph  in 
this  war  of  might  instead  of  right,  the  triumph  of  autocracy 
instead  of  democracy. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  statement  made  by 
Gen.  Joffre  regarding  the  part  played  by  railways  in  the 
battle  of  the  Marne  has  tremendous  significance.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  every  reflecting  mind  that  modem  war  could  not  be 
conducted  without  railroad  transportation.  It  is  not  so  evi- 
dent to  all  that  the  results  of  war  may  be  determined  largely 
by  the  character  of  the  railroad  service  rendered  to  the  differ- 
ent combatants.  In  modern  war,  not  merely  the  entire  mili- 
tary strength,  but  the  entire  economic  strength  of  the  various 
peoples  involved,  is  engaged ;  and  without  good  and  adequate 
transportation  they  cannot  bring  to  bear  their  entire  military 
.strength,  and  much  less  can  they  bring  to  bear  their  entire 
economic  strength. 

The  United  States  has  entered  this  war  with  good  reasons 
and  a  high  purpose.  It  has  entered  it  to  win,  and  to  win  as 
quickly  and  decisively  as  possible.  In  every  step  the  nation 
takes  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object  it  will  be  dependent 
on  railroad  transportation.  It  cannot  move  a  soldier,  send 
a  pound  of  food  to  its  allies  or  its  own  forces,  build  a  ship, 
make  a  rifle  or  a  shell,  without  using  railroads. 

This  puts  an  enormous  burden  and  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility upon  our  railway  managers  and  railway  employees. 
The  managers  appreciate  this  fully,  and  are  acting  accord- 
ingly. The  employees  soon  will  appreciate  it  fully ;  and  when 
they  do  they  also  will  act  accordingly. 

The  railways  have  been  less  considerately  treated  by  the 
government  during  the  last  ten  years  than  any  other  industry. 
They  were,  nevertheless,  the  first  industry  to  tender  to  the 
government  its  united  and  patriotic  service.  In  less  than  a 
week  after  war  was  declared  the  chief  executives  of  the 
railways  met,  subordinated  their  individual  ambitions  and 
the  competitive  rivalries  of  their  individual  lines  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  and  created  a  War  Board  to  weld  all  the 
railways  into  a  single  unified  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. Their  War  Board  has  been  sitting  constantly  since;  it 
has  been  doing  constructive  work;  and  it  has  been  receiving 
the  loyal  support  of  the  railway  heads  of  the  countn'. 

Not  only  were  the  railways  of  the  United  States  the  first 
industry  to  organize  for  service  at  home — they  were  the  first 
to  organize  for  service  abroad.  Already  they  have  a  com- 
mission of  their  experts  in  Russia  investigating  the  needs  of 
the  Russian  railways  and  another  commission  of  their 
experts  in  France  investigating  transportation  needs  in  that 
country.  One  of  these  commissions  started  westward;  the 
other  started  eastward;  and  going  eastward  and  westward 
they  together  have  almost  encircled  the  globe.  Already 
our  railways,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  M.  Felton, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  also  have  raised 
nine  regiments  composed  of  their  officers  and  employees,  to 


go  to  France  to  do  vitally  needed  reconstruction  and  operat- 
ing work  on  the  railways  in  that  country. 

No  other  industry  in  America  has  made  such  a  record  of 
patriotic  sacrifice,  preparedness  and  action  as  the  railroad 
industry.  But  its  work  has  only  begun,  and  there  are  several 
vitally  important  points  which  should  be  powerfully  em- 
phasized for  the  information  and  stimulation  of  all  in  any 
way  directly  concerned  with  transportation. 

1.  The  railways  for  months  and  years  to  come  must 
handle  the  largest  amount  of  traffic  that  is  humanly  possible 
with  the  facilities  and  labor  which  are  available  and  can 
be  provided.  This  necessity  is  forced  upon  them  by  the 
enormous  increases  of  traffic  which  have  occurred  during 
the  last  two  years — increases  entirely  unprecedented — and 
by  the  further  enormous  increases  which  will  occur  during 
and  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  railways  have  not  "broken 
down,"  as  some  say.  The  proof  is  that  they  are  moving 
much  more  traffic  now  than  they  ever  did  before.  But  they 
are  staggering;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  staggering  is 
that  regulation  had  weakened  them  before  the  war,  and  that 
when  they  were  the  weakest  these  enormous  increases  in 
traffic  began  to  be  thrown  upon  their  backs.  They  have 
not  broken  down;  but  it  is  a  wonder  they  haven't,  and  they 
assuredly  will  unless  certain  things  are  done  to  increase 
and  maintain  their  strength.  Some  of  the  things  needed 
to  increa.se  and  maintain  their  strength  have  been  done; 
others  are  in  course  of  being  done;  others  remain  undone. 

2.  It  was  necessary  that  all  the  purely  competitive  rival- 
ries which  tended  to  waste  their  strength  should  be  stopped. 
A  long  advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  it  has 
not  been  finished.  For  example,  it  is  vitally  essential  that 
as  soon  as  practicable  attention  be  given  to  the  unification 
and  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the  great  terminals. 

3.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  maintain  equipment, 
roadway  and  structures  in  the  very  highest  operating  condi- 
tion. This  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  at  the  best;  it  will 
grow  steadily  more  difficult;  and  for  that  reason  it  should 
be  taken  in  hand  with  the  utmost  vigor  at  once.  If  equip- 
ment and  tracks  are  allowed  to  deteriorate,  that  alone  will 
be  sufficient  largely  to  defeat  all  efforts  to  increase  our 
transportation  capacity. 

4.  The  railway  managements  must  have  the  support  of 
the  regulating  authorities,  who  entirely  control  their  earnings 
and  largely  control  their  expenses.  It  will  be  far  better  to  let 
the  railways  earn  too  much  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war, 
even  though  this  makes  desirable  offsetting  reductions  in 
their  earnings  later  on,  than  to  restrict  earnings  unduly  at 
the  start;  for  now  is  the  time  to  put  the  properties  in  the 
best  possible  condition;  it  will  grow  more  and  more  difficult 
to  do  it  as  time  passes. 

5.  The  railway  managements  must  have  the  unstinted 
loyalty  and  support  of  the  employees.  Unless  every  employee 
does  the  most  and  best  work  he  can.  all  efforts  to  make  the 
railways  able  to  carry  their  tremendous  burden  may  fail. 

6.  The  railways  must  be  given  the  utmost  confidence  and 
co-operation  of  the  traveling  and  shipping  public.  It  is 
highly  questionable  if  they  will  be  able  to  handle  all  the 
available  commercial  traffic  of  the  country,  no  matter  how 
efficiently  they  are  operated.  If  travelers  do  not  consent 
to  needed  curtailments  of  passenger  service,  if  shippers  do 
not  load  freight  cars  as  heavily  as  practicable,  if  shippers 
and  consignees  do  not  load  and  unload  as  promptly  as 
practicable,  it  is  certain  that  the  supply  of  transportation 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  go  around.  Government  business 
must  be  handled  first;  that  of  the  general  public  must  be 
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given  secondary  con.si(lcration;  and  if  there  is  not  enough 
service  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  general  public,  probably 
it  will  bo  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  has  failed 
to  give  the  rail\va\'S  its  supjxjrt. 

The  railways  arc  doing  voluntarily  what  they  are  doing 
for  the  country.  Unlike  many  other  industries,  they  are 
making  no  large  profits  out  of  the  war.  Their  rates  are 
practically  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war,  their  ex- 
penses vastly  greater.  They  have  received  no  guarantees 
of  previous  profits  or  of  any  at  all. 

The  course  railway  owners  and  managers  are  taking  en- 
titles them  to  the  respect,  the  admiration,  the  gratitude  and 
the  co-operation  of  every  public  official  concerned  with  regu- 
lation and,  indeed,  of  every  American  citizen. 


SHALL  THE  GOVERNMENT  PROVIDE  FREIGHT 
CARS? 

SEVERAL  plans  involving  government  ownership^^  of 
freight  cars  have  been  put  forward  to  remedy  the  "car 
shortage."  The  most  radical  of  these  is  the  proposal  of  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  writer  that  the  government  shall 
purchase  all  the  freight  cars  now  on  the  railways,  furnish 
the  additional  supply  needed,  and  itself  take  direct  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  cars.  A  Memphis  organization  has 
suggested  that  the  government  buy  200,000  new  cars  and 
put  them  in  service.  Finally,  formal  consideration  has  been 
given  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  to  a  scheme  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  build   100,000  cars. 

The  government  itself  will  need,  broadly,  two  kinds  of 
cars.  First,  it  will  need  some  special  classes  for  purely 
military  purposes,  and  useful  only  for  such  purposes.  There 
is  every  reason  why  it  should  provide  these  itself,  since,  pre- 
sumably, they  will  be  needed  only  temporarily,  and  invest- 
ment in  them  could  hardly  be  profitable  to  the  railways, 
unless  especially  high  rates  were  paid  for  moving  them. 
Second,  the  government  will  require  the  service  of  a  large 
number  of  cars  of  the  ordinary  classes,  to  be  used  in  hand- 
ling ordinary  freight,  such  as  lumber  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  troops,  foodstuffs,  etc.  Since  in  its  relation 
to  the  railways  when  they  are  handling  traffic  for  it  in  such 
cars,  the  government  will  be  merely  a  shipper — a  large  and 
preferred  one,  it  is  true — why  should  it  provide  these  cars? 
Why  should  not  the  railways  provide  them,  as  they  provide 
cars  for  other  shippers? 

It  is  answered  that  the  railways  are  unable  to  provide  the 
cars  which  both  the  government  and  other  shippers  need. 
Why?  Because  they  have  not  the  financial  means.  Why 
have  they  not?  This  question  apparently  has  not  been  an- 
swered by  government  officials,  but  since  government  authori- 
ties control  railway  earnings,  the  answer  must  be  that  the 
railways  have  not  sufficient  financial  means  because  regula- 
tion has  prevented  them  from  getting  them. 

That  is,  in  fact,  the  reason  why  they  have  not  enough 
cars  satisfactorily  to  handle  merely  the  commercial  traffic  of 
the  country,  much  less  this  plus  the- large  government  traffic. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  reasonable  thing 
for  the  government  to  do  to  relieve  the  situation,  would  be 
to  make  it  practicable,  by  a  change  in  its  regulatory  policy, 
for  the  railways  themselves  to  buy  the  cars  they  need,  in- 
stead of  having  cars  built  at  its  own  expense.  If  cars  are 
built  for  the  government,  they  will  be  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers.  If  the  railways  are  enabled  to  buy  them, 
they  will  be  built  indirectly  at  the  expense  of  the  shippers — 
including,  of  course,  the  government — to  whom  the  railways 
render  service.  Why  should  the  taxpayers  rather  than  the 
shippers  bear  the  expense?  For  the  taxpayers  to  buy  cars 
in  which  to  handle  commercial  lousiness  at  rates  any  lower 
than  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation,  including 
the  cost  of  the  cars,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  pay  the  shippers 
a  subsidy  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 


Furtlierniore,  freight  cars  are  not  the  only  cla.ss  of  rail- 
way facilities  which  need  to  be  increased.  The  addition  of 
a  large  number  of  freight  cars,  without  corresponding  in- 
creases in  other  facilities,  might  tend  to  increase  the  pres- 
ent congestion.  But  if  the  government  began  supplying 
freight  cars,  there  might  be  an  increase,  or  at  least  no  re- 
duction, of  the  tendency  of  regulating  authorities  to  deny  to 
the  railways  the  increases  in  revenues  which  are  needed  to 
enable  them  adequately  to  maintain  and  increase  other  facili- 
ties. Then,  presently,  we  should  hear  demands  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  go  still  farther  into  the  transportaiton  business. 

Government  provision  of  freight  cars  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  active  government  participation  in,  as  distin- 
gui.shed  from  regulation  of,  the  railroad  business;  and  the 
experience  of  countries  throughout  the  world  has  been  that 
when  governments  begin  to  participate  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, by  guaranteeing  returns,  providing  facilities,  etc.,  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  they  usually  go  farther  and 
farther  in  this  direction  until  they  become  unable  or  un- 
willing to  back  out;  and  government  ownership  results. 

If  the  needed  cars  cannot  be  provided  otherwise,  then,  let 
the  government  provide  them,  of  course.  But  a  more  in- 
telligent and  fair  policy  of  regulation  will  enable  the  rail- 
ways to  provide  as  adequate  facilities  as  the  government 
could  provide  out  of  its  own  treasury;  and  if  the  railways 
provide  them  in  the  ordinary  way  they  will,  in  the  long  run. 
cost  less  and  ue  more  efficiently  operated. 


SANCTIFIED  MENDACITY  ABOUT  RAILROADS 

JT  was  left  to  a  newspaper  which  has  the  word  "Christian" 
in  its  name  to  publish  the  most  false  and  uncharitable 
editorial  which  has  yet  appeared  regarding  what  the  railways 
are  trying  to  do  for  the  country  in  this  war.  The  newspaper 
referred  to  is  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

On  May  4  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  issued  a  circular,  entitled 
"Increase  the  Efficiency  of  American  Railroads."  It  was 
an  inspiring  appeal  to  railway  officers  and  employees,  and  ' 
to  consignees  and  shippers  to  co-operate  for  patriotic  reasons 
to  the  utmost  in  order  to  enable  the  railways  to  increase  the 
traffic  that  could  be  handled  with  the  inadequate  facilities 
available.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  commented  Dn 
this  circular  in  its  issue  of  June  5  under  the  caption  "Waste- 
ful Management."  It  asserted  that  the  circular  afforded  a 
"remarkable  refutation"  of  the  claims  of  railway  managers 
that  too  much  government  interference  had  rendered  them 
unable  to  provide  thmselves  adequately  with  engines  and 
cars.  It  added  that  the  committee  in  the  circular  said  that 
"by  the  application  of  ordinary  business  methods  to  the 
handling  of  rolling  stock  and  freight  traffic  the  equivalent  of 
779,000  additional  freight  cars  may  be  thrown  into  immedi- 
at  use." 

The  committee  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  assertion 
that  it  did  is  the  product  either  of  culpable  ignorance  or  of 
deliberate  mendacity.  What  the  committee  did  say  was,  in 
substance,  that  the  supply  of  cars  could,  in  effect,  be  increased 
to  the  extent  indicated  if  all  railway  officers  and  employees 
would  show  extraordinary  diligence  in  handling  them,  and  if 
all  shippers  and  consignees  would  voluntarily  show  extraor- 
dinary diligence  in  loading  and  unloading  them.  There  is  a 
difference  as  great  as  that  of  truth  from  falsehood  between  the 
"application  of  ordinary  business  methods"  and  the  making 
of  extraordinary  efforts  inspired  by  patriotic  considerations. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
thus  twisted  and  distorted  the  facts  about  the  railway  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  it  does  so  habitually.  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  being  a  secular  publication,  makes  no  claim  to 
special  sanctity;  but  nevertheless,  it  ventures  to  suggest  to 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  that  it  either  take  down  its 
pious  sign  or  make  some  effort  to  learn  the  truth  and  tell  it. 


How  British  Railways  Are  Organized  for  War 

The  Way  England  Worked  Out  Its  Problem ;  Sugges- 
tions   Concerning  the  Operation  of   American  Roads 

By  Colonel  Henry  W.  Thornton* 

General  Manager  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  I'Ormerly  General  Superintendent  of  the  Long  Island. 
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IN  considering  the  operation  of  the  British  railways  in  war 
time  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  preface  any  remarks  with 
a  few  words  as  to  the  normal  relations  of  the  British 
railways  with  one  another  and  with  the  government. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  such  co-ordination  as  existed 
on  British  railways  was  mainly 
effected  by  means  of  the  Railway 
Clearing  House,  which  was  es- 
tablished primarily  to  deal  with 
the  arrangements  and  divisions 
in  respect  of  through  traffic  be- 
tween the  various  systems;  con- 
ferences of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  companies  were  also  insti- 
tuted to  consider  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest,  or  on  which  it  was 
desirable  to  secure  uniformity  of 
action. 

Rates  and  fares  as  between  the 
same  points  by  different  com- 
panies' routes,  classification  of 
goods,  demurrage,  liability  in 
case  of  accidents,  and  many  other 
matters  were  thus  dealt  with,  so 
that  in  these  items  competition 
was  eliminated.  But  in  other  re- 
spects strong  efforts,  by  means  of 
canvassing,  provision  of  fast 
train  service,  etc.,  were  made  by 
the  various  companies  to  secure 
competitive  traffic  to  one  route  as 
against  another.  The  growing 
expenditure  in  recent  years,  how- 
ever, has  tended  to  the  formation 
of  alliances  between  different 
groups  for  pooling  competitive 
traffic,  thus  enabling  economies 
to  be  effected  in  working,  and  al- 
lowing additional  facilities  to  be 
offered  to  the  public  in  the  way 
of  interavailability  of  tickets 
where  the  same  place  could  be 
reached  by  more  than  one  rail- 
way included  in  the  particular 
group. 

The  railways  are  subject  to 
numerous  special  and  general 
acts  of  parliament,  some  of  the 
powers  of  which  are  exercisable 

by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Railway  Commissioners,  such 
as  the  enforcement  of  workmen's  trains  and  fares  and  of 
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safety   appliances,   inspection   and   approval   before   opening 

new  lines   for  traffic   and   of   alterations  to  existing   lines. 

Some  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  War  Office 

had  appointed  an  advisory  committee,  composed  of  a  few  of 

the  principal  railway  general 
managers  to  consider  schemes  of 
troop  mobilization,  but  it  had 
never  been  very  active,  chiefly 
because  the  necessity  did  not 
arise.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  its  functions  at  once  became 
extremely  important,  and  it  was 
expanded  to  include  the  general 
managers  of  all  the  important 
railways — twelve  in  number. 

It  was  to  this  committee 
(known  as  the  Railway  Execu- 
tive Committee)  under  the  nomi- 
nal chairmanship  of  the  presi-- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  acting  (and  active)  chair- 
manship of  the  general  manager 
of  the  London  &  South  Western 
that  the  control  of  the  whole  of 
the  railways  was  entrusted  when 
in  August,  1914,  the  Govern- 
ment announced  its  intention  to 
take  temporary  possession  of  the 
railways  under  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Regulation 
of  Forces  Act  of  1861.  This 
Act  authorized  the  Government 
in  the  event  of  emergency  to  take 
possession  of  any  railway  and 
use  it  for  state  purposes,  com- 
pensation therefor  being  deter- 
mined either  by  mutual  agree- 
ment or  by  arbitration  before  the 
railway  commissioners. 

Government  Gu.arantees 
Returns 

The  question  of  compensation 
has  been  settled  by  mutual  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  last  full  year 
(1913)  before  the  war,  with  pro- 
vision in  reference  to  expenditure 
for  maintenance  and  renewal  of 
permanent  way,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  deferred  owing  to 
the  war.  The  railways  in  return  undertook  to  convex- 
all  military  traffic  free  of  charge  and  placed  their 
staff  and  property  (including  a  considerable  fleet  of  steam- 
ers) almost  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 
This  avoided  what  might  have  been  long  and  costly  arbitra- 
tions, and  the  necessity  of  keeping  complicated  accounts  of 
men  and  material  conveyed,  and  also  considerably  reduced 
the  accounts  between  companies,  and  enabled  the  railway 
officers  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  task  of  handling  the 
enormous  government  and  other  traffic,  including  the  heavv 
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coal  and  traftk-  ili verted  from  coa.sting  vessels  on  account 
of  the  enemy's  mines,  sul>nuirines,  etc.  Another  result  is 
that  traffic  is  carried  by  the  most  evpeditious  route,  irre- 
spective of  ownership  and  without  any  an.xiety  on  the  part 
of  any  compan\'  as  to  the  tuianeial  aspect. 

In  eliminating  the  financial  necessity  for  seeking  traffic,  it 
also  enabled  the  railways  to  revise  their  time  tables  and 
cut  out  duplicate  services,  excursion  trains,  unremunerative 
mileage,  and  what  may  be  termed  profit-seeking  facilities 
generally.  Various  stations  and  even  v^hole  sections  of  line 
have  also  been  closed.  Furthermore,  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  pleasure  party  and  race  meeting  arrangements,  affect- 
ing the  public  to  such  an  extent  as  only  to  be  possible  when 
enforced  upon  patriotic  grounds  by  an  executive  acting 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  government  behind  it.  I  might 
mention  here  that  one  of  the  most  drastic  measures  brought 
into  operation,  with  the  object  of  reducing  railway  travel,  has 
been  the  universal  raising  of  all  ordinary  fares  by  50  per 
cent. 

Traffic    H.as   Incre.^sed   Fifty   Per   Cent 

All  these  measures  have  been  accepted  by  the  public  in  a 
reasonable  spirit.  They  were  not  arbitrarily  adopted,  but 
were  a  necessity  in  order  to  enable  the  railways  to  deal  with 
the  immensely  increased  military  and  freight  traffic  due  to 
the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
government  for  more  men  and  material  (including  rolling 
stock  and  permanent  way)  for  railways  in  France  and  other 
theatres  of  the  war.  Generally  speaking,  the  volume  of 
traffic  is  at  least  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  it  was  during 
the  busiest  year  the  railways  had  experienced  previous  to 
the  war,  but  apart  from  occasional  congestion  and  delay  it 
has  been  w'orked  satisfactorily,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  about  142,000  railwaymen  (23  per  cent  of  the  pre-way 
staff)  have  joined  the  colors  either  for  general  or  railway 
service  abroad,  and  that  it  is  being  conducted  with  fewer 
engines  and  wagons. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  com- 
pensation on  the  basis  of  a  guarantee  of  net  income  as 
regards  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  my  opinion'  that  as  regards  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  military  traffic  they  should 
all  work  on  a  common  plan.  I  am,  therefore,  glad  to  note 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  presidents  of  the  American 
railways  at  their  meeting  on  April  11  last. 

In  England  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  is  estab- 
lished in  suitable  offices  at  Westminster  in  order  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  as  well 
as  other  government  offices.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war 
the  committee  sat  almost  continuously  day  after  day,  as  at 
that  time  they  were  chiefly  engaged  in  executing  important 
military  movements.  At  present  they  meet  weekly,  but  the 
offices  are  always  open — day  and  night — and  are  in  direct 
communication  by  private  telephone  with  the  government 
departments  and  with  all  the  principal  railways.  The  Sec- 
retary, or  a  responsible  assistant,  is  always  on  duty  and  is 
in  a  position  at  any  time  to  obtain  without  delay  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  military  authorities  and  communicate  them  to 
the  railway  staff  through  the  company's  headquarters. 

The  unity  of  control  thus  established,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  control  of  the  staff  of  the  respective 
companies  by  their  own  officers,  enables  the  railways  to  be 
worked  as  one  unit  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation  and  without  detriment  to  the  individual  com- 
panies. All  matters  of  principle  and  arrangements  with  the 
government  affecting  the  railways  as  a  whole  are  dealt  with 
through  the  Railway  Executive  Committee.  In  some  of 
the  less  important  matters,  including  troop  movements,  the 
government  departments  and  military  commands  communi- 
cate direct  with  the  railway  companies  concerned,  but  so  that 
there  shall  lie  no  overliqiping  or  contradictory  orders   it   is 


arranged  that  (irders  are  to  be  acted  upon  only  when  received 
from  the  recognized  authority  responsible  for  any  particular 
section  of  the  work.  Of  course  this  does  not  release  any 
railway  official  from  accepting  responsibility  and  acting  on 
his  own  judgment  in  matters  of  urgency,  though  the  system 
works  so  wx'll  in  practice  that  there  has  been  little  or  no 
necessity  for  this. 

Sub-Committees   of    Executive    Committee 
Sub-committees  of  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  con- 
sider  in   detail   special   subjects   and   report  thereon  to  the 
Executive  Committee.     A  few  specimen  matters  are: 

Precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  hostile  air  raids 
or  invasion. 

Enlistment  of  railwaymen  for  general  military  service 
or  for  service  on  railways  abroad. 

Manufacture  of  war  material  in  railway  shops. 
Provision  of  ambulance  trains. 
Pooling  of  wagons. 
Congestion  of  traffic. 
There  are  also  standing  committees  of  accountants,  goods 
managers  and  superintendents  of  the  line. 

Several  of  these  sub-committees  are  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  departments,  such  as  the  War 
Office,  Admiralty  and  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  is  also  represented  on  several  government 
committees  set  up  to  deal  with  questions  arising  out  of  the 
war,  such  as  the  Priority  Committee,  which  decides  the 
preference  with  which  orders  for  certain  materials,  etc.,  shall 
be  executed,  and  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  distribution 
of  coal. 

The  general  managers  of  the  principal  railways  rank 
as  lieutenant  colonels  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  other 
officers  (mainly  chief  engineers  and  superintendents  of  the 
line)  as  majors  or  captains.  No  examinations  are  necessary 
for  such  rank,  the  principal  object  being  to  bring  the  mili- 
tary and  railway  establishments  closer  together. 

America's  Problem  Similar  to  Britain's 

The  problem  in  the  United  States  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  in  Great  Britain,  except  that  in  the  last  named  country 
the  possibility  of  an  attempt  at  invasion  has  to  be  kept  in 
view.  I  have  given  a  broad  outline  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  in  Great  Britain,  and 
although  owing  to  fundamental  differences  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  proceed  on  exactly  similar  lines  in  the  United 
States  the  method  adopted  has  been  so  successful  as  to 
merit  careful  consideration. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Documents  1  and  2 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  Special  Committee  on 
National  Defense,  and  the  organization  therein  given  appears 
to  me  to  be  well  designed  to  meet  your  particular  case,  pro- 
vided one  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  i.  e.,  that  there 
shall  be  perfect  co-ordinatioh  and  harmonious  working 
between  the  Q.  M.  G.  composite  department  (military  plus 
railway)  and  the  railway  companies  themselves.  I  might 
remark  with  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  No.  1  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  documents  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can plan  of  operation  being,  "in  distinct  contrast  to  that 
adopted  in  England  at  the  outset  of  the  war,"  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  British  railways  with  regard  to  the  military  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  peace  time,  except  that  the  elab- 
orate account-keeping  then  necessitated  is  not  now  required, 
as  troops  and  munitions  are  carried  free  of  charge.  The 
railways  individually  and  through  the  Railway  Executive 
Committee  co-operate  fully  with  the  military  authorities, 
but  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  military  requirements 
is  left  to  the  railways.  The  paragraphs  of  the  document 
describing  the  United  States'  plans  might  very  well  have 
1  een  written  as  descriptive  of  the  British  methods,  viz.: 

In  tliis  country  the  plan  is  that  the  Government  shall  advise  the  rail- 
roads   what    service    it    requires,    and    the    responsibility    will    be    upon    the 
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railroad  managers  to  provide   that  service.     When   working  to   that  end,   the 
railroads   ot   the   country    will   be   operated   practically   as   one   system. 

This  plan  places  responsibility  upon  experienced  railroad  officers  for  pro- 
ducing resultr,  and  the  Government's  only  function  in  this  connection  is 
to   determine   what   it?    requirements   are. 

I  presume  the  general  agents  of  the  railroad  companies 
at  military  headquarters  in  the  United  States  are  there 
merely  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  as  a  link  between  the 
military  and  the  railway  authorities  and  not  as  subordinate 
to  the  military  authorities.  Otherwise,'  it  appears  to  me,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  two  distinct  organizations  (1)  the 
i).  M.  G.,  with  the  aid  of  his  military  staff  to  formulate 
his  plans  and  to  say  what  his  requirements  are,  and  (2) 
the  railway  companies  acting  in  concert  to  carry  out  the 
details.      Of  course,   owing  to  the  much   greater  extent  of 


with    any   consequent   adjustment   of   payments   to   be   then 
settled. 


SUB-COMMITTEE    ON    MILITARY    EQUIPMENT 
STANDARDS 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Military  Equipment  Standards  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association  (Rail- 
road War  Board)  consists  of  seven  members,  of  whom  four 
are  representatives  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  rail- 
roads; two  are  representatives  of  the  car  builders  and  one 
represents  the  purchasing  department  of  the  railroads.  It 
is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  handle  all  problems  relating 
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ground  to  be  covered  in  the  United  States,  these  two  organ- 
izations would  require  to  be  divided  into  districts,  each 
responsible  for  the  working  in  its  own  section,  subject  to 
general  regulations  agreed  upon  by  the  main  body  in  Wash- 
ington. There  is,  however,  nothing  like  experience,  and  it 
will  quickly  be  found  whether  these  comments  made  from  a 
distance  are  justitied  or  not. 

Some  arrangement  will  probably  be  found  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  providing  additional  siding,  etc., 
accommodation  to  enable  the  military  traffic  to  be  handled 
satisfactorily  at  certain  points  where  troops  may  be  con- 
centrated, especially  in  a  case  where  the  earnings  therefrom 
of  the  company  providing  the  accommodation  would  not 
yield  an  adequate  return  on  the  outlay.  In  England  the 
war  office  bears  the  immediate  cost  of  such  works,  leaving 
the  question  of  their  retention  or  otherwise  after  the  war 


to  cars  and  locomotives  which  are  submitted  to  the  parent 
committee.  It  will  be  called  upon  to  look  after  such  problems 
as  adapting  existing  cars  to  meet  the  needs  of  military 
service  as  these  cars  are  demanded  by  the  government  and 
to  the  design  of  new  equipment  for  government  service.  The 
committee  is  performing  an  important  function  in  the  scheme 
in  the  handling  of  the  railroad  problem  and  the  war. 

The  committee  consists  of  J.  T.  Wallis,  general  superin- 
tendent motive  power,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  chairman; 
C.  E.  Chambers,  superintendent  motive  power,  Central  of 
New  Jersey;  L.  A.  Lindstrom,  assistant  to  the  president. 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  F.  W.  Mahl,  director  of  pur- 
chases. Southern  Pacific  Company;  Peter  Parke,  chief  en- 
gineer, Pullman  Company;  R.  E.  Smith,  general  superin- 
tendent motive  power,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  C.  B. 
Young,  mechanical  engineer,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 


Third  Reser-'e   Engineer   Regiment   on   Parade 


Railway  Men  Organized  for  Foreign  Service 

Nine  Regiments  Formed  and  the  Necessary  Equipment 
Collected    in    Six    Weeks    for    Movement    to    France 


THE  formation  of  nine  railway  regiments  fof  service  in 
France   within   the   short   period   of   six   weeks   is   a 
forceful  evidence  of  American  genius   for  organiza- 
tion.    The   idea  of   recruiting  the  regiments   directly   from 
railroad  service  dates  back  to  June,  1916,  when  S.  M.  Fel- 
ton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  was  appointed 
consulting  engineer  and  adviser  to  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  United  States  army  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  joint  committee  of 
live  national  engineering  societies  and  of  a 
commission    appointed    by    the    American 
Railway  Association  to  confer  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  on  railway  matters. 

Ready  for  Mexico 

On  June  24,  1916,  Mr.  Felton  was  re- 
quested to  take  charge  of  the  collection  of 
railway  men  and  materials  for  possible  op- 
erations in  Mexico.  The  plans  for  the 
movement  into  that  country,  if  undertaken, 
contemplated  the  operation  of  the  railways 
south  from  Brownsville,  Tex.,  Laredo, 
Eagle   Pass    and   El   Paso.      Mr.    Felton's 

experience    as    president    of    the    Mexican  ^    ^    Feiton 

Central  made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Mexico  and  its  railroads,  and,  therefore,  specially  fitted  for 
this  important  assignment.  Having  a  list  of  men  in  the 
United  States  who  he  knew  had  some  knowledge  of  rail- 
way operations  in  Mexico,  he  immediately  communicated 
with  them  and  soon  engaged  a  sufficient  force  to  fill  the  more 
important  positions.  These  men  agreed  to  report  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  on  the  receipt  of  telegraphic  instructions,  and 
arrangements  were  made  with  their  employers  to  release 
them  temporarily  in  case  of  necessity. 

A  number  of  railroads  promised  to  assign  a  total  of  100 
locomotives  to  the  government  upon  demand.  A  sufficient 
number   of   construction   outfits    were   engaged    from   promi- 


nent contractors  who  were  familiar  with  such  work  as  might 
be   required.      Wrecking   and   construction   trains,   and    der- 
ricks were  secured   in  a  like  manner.      A  large   amount  of 
track  materials,  including  50,000  tons  of  relayer  rails,  were 
located  and  placed  under  option.     Arrangements  were  made 
to  secure  1,400,000  cross  ties  which  were  held  in  readiness 
for  loading  on  24  hours'  notice.    Through 
the    co-operation    of    the    Western    Union 
Telegraph    Company    and    the    Bell    Tele- 
phone Company,  their  entire  stocks  of  ma- 
terials were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  and  plans  were  made   for  the 
immediate  shipment  of  poles,   wires,  cross 
arms,  instruments,  and  everything  necessary 
for  1,200  miles  of  telephone  lines,  which  it 
was  intended  to  use  not  only  for  despatch- 
ing trains  but  for  military  communications 
as  well. 

Between  June  24  and  28,  sufficient  men 
and  materials  were  located  to  make  possible 
the  first  move  across  the  border,  and  within 
the  following  week  preparations  had  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  insure  the  satisfactory 
operation   of   the  railroads   as   fast   as   the 
army  could   advance.      Every  railroad   ap- 
pealed  to   stood    ready   to    furnish   all    the   men,   materials 
and   equipment  possible,   even  to  the  extent  of  embarrass- 
ing  its   own   operations.      Manufacturers,    in    like   manner, 
offered   to  supply   track   materials   regardless   of   orders   on 
hand. 

The  extension  of  options  on  materials,  the  purchase  of 
smaller  items  of  track  supplies,  which  it  was  deemed  wise 
to  have  in  stock  on  the  border,  and  similar  matters  were 
handled  by  Mr.  Felton  in  co-operation  with  the  chief  of 
engineers  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Progress  with  the  Nine  Regiments 
The  expedition   with   which   preparations    were   made   for 
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taking  over  the  Mexican  railroads  on  short  notice,  when  the 
military  situation  on  the  border  was  most  acute,  rendered 
it  logical  to  turn  to  the  same  organization  for  aid  when  our 
entrance  into  the  European  war  made  the  formation  of  rail- 
way regiments  desirable.  The  same  despatch  which  char- 
acterized this  work  in  the  summer  of  1916  has  transformed 
the  railway  contingent  from  an  idea  into  an  accomplished 
fact  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  regiments  at  Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia and  Detroit  have  recruited  their  full  complement  of 
officers  and  men;  the  regiment  at  St.  Louis  has  practically 
completed  recruiting,  and  those  at  Boston,  Atlanta  and  San 
Francisco  are  rapidly  filling  the  vacancies  among  officers 
and  in  the  ranks.  Motor  cars,  push  cars  and  large  supplies 
needed  in  connection  with  track  work  have  been  ordered 
and  shipped  for  the  use  of  the  construction  regiments. 
Only  small  shop  tools  will  be  taken  to  France  by  the  shop 
regiment,  while  the  operating  regiments  will  take  the  same 
pioneer  engineer  outfits  used  by  the  engineering  units  of  the 
regular  army. 

Mission  to  France 

For  the  purpose  of  learning  the  needs  of  the  French  rail- 
ways at  first  hand  a  special  board  was  sent  abroad  consist- 
ing of  William  Barclay  Parsons,  consulting  engineer;  W.  A. 
Garrett,  former  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern; William  J.  Wilgus,  former  chief  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Central;  and  Francois  de  St.  Phalle,  formerly  manager 
of  munitions  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  W'orks.  The  board 
is  now  in  France  gathering  information  as  to  the  railway 
situation  there. 

Ho^^•  THE  Regiments  Are  Organized 

The  railway  contingent  includes  three  operating  regiments 
now  located  at  Chicago,  Boston  and  St.  Louis;  five  construc- 
tion regiments  located  at  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
Atlanta  and  San  Francisco;  and  a  shop  regiment,  now  quar- 
tered in  Philadelphia.  The  operating  regiments  are  organ- 
ized along  the  lines  of  the  operating  department  of  a  rail- 
road and  will  l)e  expected  to  operate  any  strictly  military 
roads  that  may  be  required.  Each  of  the  six  con.stituent 
operating  companies  is  expected  to  be  capable  of  taking  over 
a  section  of  railroad,  approximately  100  miles  in  length, 
and  to  operate  it  in  the  same  manner  that  it  might  handle 
the  work  of  a  division  on  an  American  line.  The  duties 
of  the  construction  regiments  will  l)e  to  reconstruct  railwavs 


which  may  be  recaptured  from  the  enemy,  maintain  exist- 
ing railways  or  do  any  railway  construction  work  required. 

The  colonel  of  each  regiment  and  his  captain  adjutant 
are  regular  army  engineer  officers  and  the  captain  quarter- 
master an  aj^pointee  of  the  colonel.  The  railways  have  pro- 
vided the  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  two  captain  ad- 
jutants and  one  captain  engineer,  all  drawn  from  ranks 
calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  positions.  In  the  operating 
regiments  the  captain  of  each  company  is  a  division  super- 
intendent or  a  railway  officer  of  similiar  experience,  and  the 
lieutenants  have  been  drawn  from  engineers  maintenance 
of  way,  assistant  division  superintendents,  trainmasters,  mas- 
ter mechanics  and  railroad  men  of  similar  rank.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  have  been  drawn  from  men  of  the  rank 
of  track  and  bridge  supervisors,  roundhouse  foremen,  as- 
sistant engineers,  section  foremen,  bridge  foremen,  etc.  The 
ranks  have  been  filled  with  conductors,  brakemen,  yard 
foremen,  despatchers,  track  foremen,  bridge  and  building 
foremen,  car  inspectors,  wrecking  foremen,  storekeepers, 
traveling  engineers,  roundhouse  foremen,  locomotive  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  switchmen,  operators,  yardmastcrs,  pump- 
men, linemen,  stenographers,  clerks,  agents,  etc. 

The  officers  of  the  construction  regiments  are  made  up 
largely  of  chief  engineers,  engineers  maintenance  of  way, 
roadmasters,  track  foremen  and  bridge  foremen.  The  ranks 
are  composed  of  track  laborers  and  l^ridge  carpenters. 

The  shop  regiment  has  as  its  lieutenant-colonel. a  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  master  mechanics  as  majors, 
master  mechanics  and  assistant  master  mechanics  as  cap- 
tains, shop  foremen  as  lieutenants,  and  gang  foremen  as 
non-commissioned  offices.  The  privates  include  450  ma- 
chinists, 175  boilermakers,  175  blacksmiths,  50  pipe  fitters 
and  helpers,  50  cab  l)uilders  and  tender  repairmen,  50  sheet 
iron  workers,  tin  and  coppersmiths,  25  car  and  locomotive 
painters,  and  25  electricians,  stationary  engineers  and  firemen. 

Chicago  Regiment  in  Camp 

The  Chicago  regiment,  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers,  has 
unique  quarters  on  the  Municipal  Pier  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Chicago  harbor.  Regimental  and  company  headquarters,  the 
commissary  department,  the  regimental  hospital,  the  mess 
room,  supplies  and  bunks  for  the  men,  as  well  as  a  large 
area  for  drilling  purposes,  are  all  under  the  roof  of  the 
spacious  structure  which  is  over  one-half  mile  long. 

Shortly  after  the  regiment  set  up  camp  on  the  pier,  the 
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Young  Men's  diristian  As.^^ociation.  under  the  direction  of 
W.  N.  Nortlicott,  metropolitan  railroad  secretary  at  Chicago, 
estal)lishcd  a  branch  there  for  the  purpo.se  of  providing  com- 
forts, entertainment,  and  facilities  for  educational  and  moral 
improvement  for  the  men.  Among  other  things,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  furnishes  parcel  post,  package  express  and  express 
money  order  service;  laundry  service,  bath  towels  and  soap 
at  cost;  copies  of  the  daily  newspapers,  railroad  employees' 
magazines,  and  current  periodicals.  The  Association  quar- 
ters contain  a  library  of  200  volumes  loaned  by  citizens  of 
Chicago  for  the  use  of  the  men,  while  a  Victrola  and  a 
piano  are  available  for  those  who  are  musically  inclined. 
Among  the  entertainment  features  are  stereopticon  and  mov- 
ing pictures,  talks  by  prominent  men,  musical  programs,  and 
special  programs,  or  "stunt  nights,"  given  by  the  soldiers 
themselves  every  Saturday  evening. 

Those  who  have  addressed  the  men  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  include  A.  M.  Schoyer,  resident  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  at  Chicago;  Samuel 
O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  whose  subject 
was  "American  Railway  Men  in  France";  W.  B.  Moore,  of 
Moore-Hubbel  Company,  Chicago,  who  spoke  on  "Siberia 
Before  the  Revolution,"  and  Captain  de  Sumichrost  of  the 
British  Army,  whose  subject  was  "The  France  We  Are  Go- 
ing To."  As  a  result  of  efforts  to  promote  games  among  the 
soldiers,  indoor  baseball,  volley  ball,  tennis,  checkers,  chess, 
etc.,  have  been  played  extensively,  the  outfits  for  which  are 
provided  by  the  association.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches  have 
also  been  established  at  the  other  headquarters  of  the  rail- 
way regiments  with  like  results,  as  described  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

The  St.  Louis  railway  regiment,  the  Second  Reserve  En- 
gineers, is  in  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river  near  St.  Louis.  United  States  Engineer  Department 
houseboats  are  being  used  for  quarters  instead  of  tents.  Am- 
ple drill  grounds  are  adjacent.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  installation  of  shower  baths,  lights  and  water 
supply   from  the  city. 

The  New  York  regiment  is  in  camp  at  Fort  Totten  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  Philadelphia  regiment  is  quartered 
in  the  Museum  building  at  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  M.  Felton 

Mr.  Felton,  under  whom  the  nine  regiments  have  been 
organized,  is  a  railroad  executive  of  long  and  wide  experi- 
ence. He  has  been  continuously  in  railway  service  since 
1873,  and  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  transportation 
field  during  that  time.  Among  the  important  offices  he  has 
filled  are  general  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati &  St.  Louis;  first  vice-president,  in  charge  of  the  traffic 
and  operating  departments  of  the  New  York,.  Lake  Erie.  & 
Western;  president  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & 
Georgia;  president  and  receiver  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans &' Texas  Pacific;  president  of  the  Alabama  Great 
Southern  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton;  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Tennessee  Central;  president  of  the  Mexi- 
can Central;  president  and  receiver  of  the  Pere  Marquette, 
and  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western.  As  receiver 
of  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.,  during  the  Spanish-American  war, 
he  handled  the  movement  of  107,755  troops  between  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  concentration  points  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  Chattanooga,  Tenn., — more  men  than  were  transported 
by  any  other  railroad,  nearly  one-half  of  all  who  were  mo- 
bilized for  service,  and  approximately  twice  as  many  as 
actually  engaged  in  hostilities  in  Cuba. 

In  our  last  great  war,  the  Civil  war,  Mr.  Felton's  father, 
S.  M.  Felton,  played  an  important  part  as  president  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad,  which, 
for  a  time,  was  the  only  line  open  from  the  North  to  Wash- 
ington. In  this  connection  he  participated  in  many  stirring 
incidents.  In  one  case,  early  in  1861,  southern  sympathizers 
formed  secret  organizations  in  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of 


burning  the  bridges  between  Baltimore  and  the  North  to  cut 
off  communication  with  Washington.  Mr.  Felton  learned 
of  the  movement  through  loyal  employees,  and  sent  for  Allan 
Pinkerton  to  investigate  the  machinations  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Pinkerton  learned  that  these  organizations  not  only 
planned  to  destroy  the  bridges  but  to  a.ssassinate  Lincoln  as 
he  passed  through  the  city  on  the  Northern  Central.  In  re- 
sponse to  urgent  pleas  by  Mr.  Felton,  Lincoln  was  taken 
from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  special  train  to  Philadelphia  ac- 
cording to  a  carefully  arranged  plan  and,  taking  a  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  train  to  Washington,  passed 
through  Baltimore  unsuspected  and  undisturbed. 

Personnel:  First  Regiment 

The  personnel  of  the  officers  of  the  nine  regiments  has  not 
}et  been  completely  filled,  but  in  the  main  it  is  as  follows: 

The  officers  of  the  First  regiment  (construction).  New 
York,  will  probably  be  as  follows:  Colonel,  C.  H.  McKin- 
stry;  lieutenant-colonel,  William  B.  Parsons,  consulting  en- 
gineer; captain  adjutant,  X.  H.  Price;  captain  quartermaster, 
G.  H.  Gifford;  captain  engineer,  John  D.  Irving;  major 
first  battalion,  Arthur  S.  Dwight;  captain  adjutant,  C.  R. 
Hulsart;  major  second  battalion,  R.  S.  Buck;  captain  ad- 
jutant, Charles  B.  Drew.  The  captain  of  Company  A  is 
John  P.  Hogan;  first  lieutenant,  J.  M.  Marshall,  Jr.;  first 
lieutenant,  E.  K.  Carley;  second  lieutenant,  T.  W.  Toerner. 
The  captain  of  Company  B  is  Harold  W.  Hudson;  first 
lieutenant,  B.  R.  Value;  first  lieutenant,  Jas.  J.  Lippincott; 
second  lieutenant,  C.  M.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  safety, 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
captain  of  Company  C  is  A.  Maxwell;  first  lieutenant, 
Wm.  T.  Rossell;  first  lieutenant,  Herbert  A.  Bream;  second 
lieutenant,  H.  L.  Hoyt,  general  ticket  agent,  Boston,  Revere 
Beach  &  Lynn,  Boston,  Mass.  The  captain  of  Company  D 
is  Willard  T.  Chevalier;  first  lieutenant,  Leonard  Hibbard; 
first  lieutenant,  J.  W.  Maitland;  second  lieutenant,  A.  L. 
Cone.  The  captain  of  Company  E  is  H.  W.  Holland;  first 
lieutenant,  Paul  McLoud;  first  lieutenant,  Reginald  M.  F. 
Townsend;  second  lieutenant,  Geo.  D.  Dixon,  Jr.  The  cap- 
tain of  Company  F  is  Charles  J.  Joly;  first  lieutenant, 
Morris  Caldwell;  first  lieutenant,  Rdht.  J.  Colgan;  second 
lieutenant,  Enoch  N.  Holstrom. 

Second  Regiment 
The  roster  of  the  Second  Regiment  (operating),  St.  Louis, 
will  probably  consist  of  the  following:  Curtis  McD.  Town- 
send,  of  the  regular  army;  lieutenant-colonel,  H.  H.  Adams, 
formerly  president  Kansas  City  Terminal;  captain  adjutant, 
C.  L.  Hall,  of  the  regular  army;  captain  quartermaster, 
James  W.  Skelly,  U.  S.  assistant  engineer;  captain  engineer, 
H.  S.  Phillips,  general  superintendent,  Abilene  &  Southern, 
Abilene,  Tex.;  major  first  battalion,  F.  G.  Jonah,  chief  en- 
gineer, St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  St.  Louis;  captain  adjutant, 
Wm.  J.  Millard,  formerly  in  the  maintenance  of  way  de- 
partments of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
and  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  and  chief  engineer  of  Bel- 
gian expedition  up  the  Congo  river  in  Africa  in  1910;  major 
second  battalion,  John  A.  Laird,  consulting  engineer;  cap- 
tain adjutant,  W.  W.  Burden.  The  captain  of  Company  A 
is  Fred  W.  Green,  assistant  to  first  vice-president,  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  St.  Louis;  first  lieutenant,  Clarence  C.  Brown, 
maintenance  of  way  department,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco; 
first  lieutenant,  H.  H.  Downes,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  branch  of  the  Buffalo  Forge  Company;  second  lieu- 
tenant, John  G.  Reilly.  The  captain  of  Company  B  is  Fred 
E.  Foster;  first  lieutenant,  J.  H.  Brooking,  assistant  engi- 
neer, St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  St.  Louis;  first  lieutenant,  R. 
W.  Queal,  construction  engineer.  The  Foundation  Company, 
St.  Louis;  second  lieutenant,  John  J.  Callahan,  valuation  de- 
partment, St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  St.  Louis.  The  captain 
of  Company  C  is  Arthur  M.  Dunaway;  first  lieutenant, 
Chas.    S.    Johnson;    first  lieutenant,   R.    B.    Albaugh.      The 
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captain  of  Company  D  is  Paul  McGechan,  .senior  civil  en- 
gineer, valuation  divi.sion,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Ilrst  lieutenant,  Irwin  E.  Burks,  drafts- 
man, valuation  department,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco;  first 
lieutenant,  A.  W.  Galbraith,  assistant  engineer,  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines,  St.  Louis;  second  lieutenant,  Robert  L.  Meston. 
The  captain  of  Compan}-  E  is  Harrison  Pittman,  U.  S.  junior 
engineer,  St.  Louis;  first  lieutenant,  H.  F.  McFarland,  as- 
sistant engineer  of  bridges,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  St. 
I>ouis;  first  lieutenant,  Geo.  R.  Koeln,  formerly  city  engineer 
of  St.  Louis;  second  lieutenant,  R.  F.  Ragland,  assistant  en- 
gineer, Wabash.  The  captain  of  Company  F  is  F.  T. 
Kennedy,  mechanical  engineer,  United  Railways  of  St.  Louis ; 
first  lieutenant,  S.  M.  Smith,  assistant  engineer,  bridge  de- 
partment, Wabash;  first  lieutenant,  F.  D.  Nash,  pilot  en- 
gineer, valuation  department,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco. 

Third  Regiment 

The  present  roster-  of  officers  of  the  Third  Regiment 
(operating),  Chicago,  is  as  follows: 

Colonel,  W.  C.  Langfitt,  of  the  regular  army;  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Nathaniel  L.  Howard,  division  superintendent,  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  Hannibal,  Mo.;  captain  ad- 
jutant, R.  D.  Black,  of  the  regular  army;  captain  quarter- 
master, Francis  W.  Taylor;  captain  engineer,  T.  W. 
Fatherson,  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Chicago  Great 
Western,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  major,  first  battalion,  C.  L. 
Bent,  inspector  passenger  train  and  station  service,  Illinois 
Central,  Chicago;  captain  adjutant,  W.  G.  Arn,  assistant 
engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago; 
major  second  battalion,  Chas.  Lewis  Whiting,  division  su- 
perintendent, Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Lewistown, 
Mont.;  captain  adjutant,  C.  E.  Carson,  superintendent.  Ft. 
Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern,  Boone,  Iowa.  The  captain 
of  Company  A  (Illinois  Central)  is  John  M.  Walsh, 
terminal  superintendent,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  first  lieutenant, 
F.  P.  Nash,  general  foreman  of  shops,  Palestine,  111.;  first 
lieutenant,  George  T.  Sheehan,  yardmaster,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  second  lieutenant,  J.  W.  Kern,  Jr.,  supervisor.  Mounds, 
111.  The  captain  of  Company  B  (Rock  Island  Lines)  is 
Victor  H.  Hagelberger,  trainmaster,  Bureau,  111.;  first  lieu- 
tenant, Frank  Adelbert  Parker,  chief  despatcher,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  first  lieutenant,  Stephen  E.  Mueller,  general 
foreman  locomotive  department.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  William  E.  Haberlaw,  roadmaster.  Rock 
Island,  111.  The  captain  of  Company  C  (Chicago  Great 
Western)  is  E.  E.  Stoup,  trainmaster,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
first  lieutenant,  Sidney  V.  Rowland,  assistant  superintendent, 
Red  Wing,  Minn. ;  first  lieutenant,  R.  W.  LeBaron,  examiner 
ci  joint  facilities;  second  lieutenant,  Earl  Edward  Deyo, 
yardmaster,  Oelwein,  Iowa.  The  captain  of  company  D 
(Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul)  is  Alexander  Young,  dis- 
trict master  mechanic,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  first  lieutenant, 
Thomas  P.  Horton,  train  despatcher,  LaCrosse,  Wis.;  first 
lieutenant,  Frank  T.  Lee,  locomotive  engineer,  Portage,  Wis. ; 
second  lieutenant,  Fred  W.  Sawtelle,  roadmaster,  Horicon, 
Wis.  The  captain  of  Company  E  (Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern) is  Guy  A.  Holmes,  assistant  superintendent  at  East 
Clinton,  111.;  fir.st  lieutenant,  E.  H.  Shaughnessy,  train- 
master, Chicago;  Edward  Schultz,  master  mechanic,  Chi- 
cago; second  lieutenant,  Walter  S.  Johnston,  chief  train  des- 
patcher, South  Pekin,  111.  The  captain  of  Company  F 
(Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe)  is  Leroy  Overpeck,  general 
}ardmaster,  Emporia,  Kan.;  first  lieutenant,  L.  Fred  Von 
Blucher,  roundhouse  foreman,  Galveston,  Tex. ;  first  lieu- 
tenant. Grove  C.  Kennedy,  chief  despatcher,  Beaumont, 
Tex.;  second  lieutenant,  Sidney  S.  McConnell,  clerk  in  su- 
perintendent's office,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Fourth  Regiment 
The  present  personnel  of  the  Fourth  regiment  (operating), 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  as  follows: 


Colonel,  W.  P.  Wooten;  captain  adjutant,  Layson  E.  At- 
kins; captain  engineer,  Ralph  Bradley,  supervisor  of  fuel 
.service,  Boston  &  Maine;  major  first  battalion,  Benjamin  W. 
Guppy,  engineer  of  structures,  Boston  &  Maine,  Boston, 
Mass.;  captain  adjutant,  Albert  B.  Cole,  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  Monongahela  Valley  &  Traction  Comjiany, 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.  The  captain  of  Company  A  (Boston  & 
Maine)  is  Charles  Wesley  Lewis,  track  supervisor,  Boston 
&  Maine,  Port.smouth,  N.  H. ;  first  lieutenant,  J.  H.  Hustis, 
Jr.,  yardmaster.  New  York  Central;  first  lieutenant,  Louis 
Franklin  Gilson,  train  despatcher,  Boston  &  Maine;  second 
lieutenant,  Otis  B.  Ruggles,  supervisor  signals,  Boston  & 
Maine,  Salem,  Mass.  The  captain  of  Company  B  (Boston 
&  Maine)  is  Frank  C.  Pelletier,  yardmaster,  Boston  &  Maine; 
first  lieutenant,  A.  T.  Hoyle,  night  yardmaster,  Boston  & 
Maine;  first  lieutenant,  Frank  W.  Rourke,  train  despatcher, 
Boston  &  Maine;  second  lieutenant,  Charles  J.  Ferguson, 
president's  office,  Boston  &  Maine.  The  captain  of  Com- 
pany C  (Maine  Central)  is  W.  L.  Post,  assistant  engineer, 
Maine  Central;  first  lieutenant,  David  Edwin  Hayes,  train 
despatcher,  Maine  Central;  first  lieutenant,  Robert  Sturgion, 
engineman,  Maine  Central;  second  lieutenant,  B.  B.  Whit- 
ney, assistant  road  master,  Maine  Central.  The  captain  of 
Company  D  (Boston  &  Albany)  is  R.  G.  Henderson,  chief 
clerk  to  general  superintendent,  Boston  &  Albany;  first  lieu- 
tenant, E.  H.  Smith,  division  master  mechanic,  Boston  & 
Albany;  first  lieutenant,  E.  D.  Collamer,  assistant  track 
supervisor,  Boston  &  Albany;  second  lieutenant,  George  M. 
Trumble,  train  despatcher,  Boston  &  Albany.  The  captain 
of  Company  E.(New  Haven)  is  Louis  De  B.  Lovett,  special 
representative  operating  department,  New  Haven;  first  lieu- 
tenant, James  S.  Hawley,  chief  despatcher  and  trainmaster. 
New  Haven;  first  lieutenant,  Alonzo  T.  Hoyle;  second  lieu- 
tenant, James  A.  Cunningham.  The  captain  of  Company  F 
(New  Haven)  is  Frank  P.  Paten,  general  yardmaster,  New 
Haven;  first  lieutenant,  John  Michael  Townsend,  construc- 
tion engineer.  New  Haven;  second  lieutenant,  J.  O.  Tabor, 
civil  engineer. 

Fifth  Regiment 

The  following  will  probably  constitute  the  officers  of  the 
Fifth  regiment  (construction),  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Colonel,  Edgar  Jadwin;  captain  adjutant,  B.  B.  Somer- 
ville,  formerly  principal  assistant  engineer,  Pennsylvania 
Lines;  captain  quartermaster,  W.  I.  Pillans;  captain  engi- 
neer, Ried  Povoke;  major  first  battalion,  E.  A.  (jibbs;  cap- 
tain adjutant,  Richard  Brooks;  major  second  battalion,  El- 
mer H.  Hiles,  secretary.  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  captain  adjutant,  I.  S.  Patterson. 
The  first  lieutenant  of  Company  A  is  Theo.  H.  Schoeph;  the 
other  first  lieutenant,  Lee  C.  Morganroth;  second  lieutenant, 
Jas.  F.  Beattie,  Jr.  The  captain  of  Company  B  is  James 
L.  Taylor,  Jr.,  assistant  engineer,  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Pitts- 
burgh; first  lieutenant,  Richard  E.  J.  Summers;  first  lieu- 
tenant, Everett  E.  Archibald;  second  lieutenant,  W.  M.  Mc- 
Kee.  The  captain  of  Company  C  is  E.  B.  Butcher;  first 
lieutenant,  George  J.  Richers,  assistant  master  mechanic, 
Pennsylvania,  Verona,  Pa.;  first  lieutenant,  Thurlston 
Scott;  second  lieutenant,  D.  C.  Martin,  supervisor  of  track. 
New  York  Central,  Elyria,  Ohio.  The  captain  of  Company 
D  is  C.  B.  Stanton;  first  lieutenant,  W.  J.  Gorman;  first 
lieutenant,  Lester  C.  McAndlish;  second  lieutenant,  R.  P. 
Pennoyer.  J.  G.  Shaw  is  first  lieutenant  of  Company  E; 
J.  W.  Bickford,  the  other  first  lieutenant;  S.  E.  Emmons, 
second  lieutenant.  The  captain  of  Company  F  is  E.  D. 
Walker;  first  lieutenant,  C.  L.  Harrod;  first  lieutenant,  Ed- 
ward E.  Duff,  Jr. ;  second  lieutenant,  Frederick  P.  Karnes. 

Sixth  Regiment 
The   probaljle  officers  of  the   Sixth  Regiment    (construc- 
tion), Detroit,  Mich.,  are  as  follows: 

Colonel,  Harry  Burgess,  corps  of  engineers,  U.  S.  army; 
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lieutenant-colonel,  George  H.  Webb,  chief  engineer,  Michi- 
gan Central,  Detroit;  captain  adjutant,  Raymond  F.  Fow- 
ler, corps  of  engineers,  U.  S.  army;  captain  quartermaster, 
Frank  R.  Weeks,  engineer  and  contractor,  Detroit;  captain 
engineer,  Sam  S.  Magoffin;  major  first  battalion,  John  H. 
Poole;  captain  adjutant,  T.  L.  Huston;  major  second  bat- 
talion, Samuel  A.  Robertson,  president,  San  Benito  &  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Railroad  of  Texas,  San  Benito,  Tex.;  cap- 
tain adjutant,  Nettleton  Neff,  superintendent,  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  captain  of  Company  A  is  Ernest 
Gonzenbach,  formerly  general  manager.  Empire  United 
Railways,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  first  lieutenant,  Frank  W.  Brooks, 
Jr.,  assistant  general  superintendent,  Detroit  United  Rail- 
way; first  lieutenant,  Chas.  G.  Williamson,  instrument  man, 
Michigan  Central;  second  lieutenant,  Laurens  Hammond, 
mechanical  engineer,  McChord  Manufacturing  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.  The  captain  of  Company  B  is  Andrew  P. 
Wenzell,  consulting  engineer;  first  lieutenant,  E.  I.  Van  Ant- 
werp, resident  engineer,  Grand  Trunk,  Detroit;  first  lieuten- 
ant, Henry  Duncan  Moore;  second  lieutenant,  Thomas  W. 
P.  Livingstone.  The  captain  of  Company  C  is  David  A. 
Daly;  first  lieutenant,  John  C.  W.  Hinshaw;  first  lieutenant, 
A.  R.  Masters;  second  lieutenant,  Ernest  Grey.  The  cap- 
tain of  Company  D  is  James  H.  Grier;  first  lieutenant,  B. 
F.  Pontey,  assistant  engineer,  Michigan  Central;  first  lieu- 
tenant, N.  N.  Barber;  second  lieutenant.  Otto  C.  Randolph, 
formerly  in  the  bridge  department  of  the  Michigan  Central. 
The  captain  of  Company  E  is  George  A.  Lewis,  manager  of 
a  construction  company;  first  lieutenant,  E.  P.  Grey;  first 
lieutenant.  Earl  Ladd  Goodspeed,  consulting  engineer;  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  Barrett  Montfort.  The  captain  of  Company 
F  is  Harry  Nye  Williams,  superintendent  Chicago  division. 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  Chicago;  first  lieutenant, 
Harley  L.  Swift,  engineering  department,  Mahoning  &  She- 
nango  Railway  &  Light  Company;  first  lieutenant,  Myron 
K.  Blackmer,  assistant  to  vice-president,  Midwest  Refining 
Company,  Denver,  Colo.;  second  lieutenant,  H.  W.  Skin- 
ner, engineer.  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Seventh  Regiment 

The  following  will  probably  comprise  the  officers  of  the 
Seventh  regiment   (construction),  Atlanta: 

Colonel,  John  S.  Sewell;  lieutenant  colonel,  Charles 
Gates  Dawes,  president,  Central  Trust  Company,  Chicago; 
captain  adjutant,  P.  C.  Bullard;  captain  quartermaster,  Wm. 
Belford  Ryan;  captain  engineer,  E.  D.  Taliferro;  major  first 
battalion,  W.  G.  Atwood,  assistant  district  engineer,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  captain 
adjutant,  Wm.  Bowdoin  Causey;  major  second  battalion, 
Edward  B.  Cushing,  assistant  general  manager.  Southern 
Pacific  Lines,  Houston,  Tex.;  captain  adjutant,  T.  E.  Graf- 
ton. The  captain  of  Company  A  is  D.  S.  Adams;  first 
lieutenant,  John  Dow  Farrington,  trainmaster,  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  first  lieutenant,  Frank 
Elmaker  Lawrence;  second  lieutenant.  Earl  David  Yarcho. 
The  captain  of  Company  B  is  Denise  Burkhalter,  first  lieu- 
tenant, G.  B.  Howard;  first  lieutenant,  J.  C.  Roop;  second 
lieutenant,  Wm.  Louis  Heinze.  The  captain  of  Company 
C  is  C.  S.  Coe,  superintendent  maintenance  of  way,  Florida 
East  Coast,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. ;  first  lieutenant,  R.  M.  Law- 
ton,  assistant  engineer  construction,  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  first  lieutenant,  H.  G.  Hal- 
leck;  second  lieutenant,  J.  A.  Hubbard.  The  captain  of 
Company  D  is  F.  E.  Estes;  first  lieutenant,  C.  R.  Armstrong; 
first  lieutenant,  Conway  R.  Howard;  second  lieutenant,  R. 
S.  Welch.  The  captain  of  Company  E  is  W.  F.  Hutson, 
assistant  superintendent,  Southern  Pacific,  Houston,  Tex.; 
first  lieutenant,  F.  S.  Jones;  first  lieutenant,  Everette  A. 
Craft,  assistant  engineer,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  Salem, 
111.;  second  lieutenant,  C.  A.  Henderson.  The  captain  of 
Company  F  is  John  W.  Mulhern,   formerly  superintendent 


of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  first  lieu- 
tenant, Rudolph  Mitchell,  assistant  superintendent.  New 
Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  DeQuincy,  La.;  first  lieutenant, 
Julian  Allen  Dickinson;  second  lieutenant,  Robert  L.  James. 

Eighth  Regiment 

The  officers  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  (consttu  t:on),  San 
Francisco,  will  probably  include  the  following: 

Colonel,  J.  B.  Cavanaugh;  lieutenant-colonel,  J.  R.  Hol- 
man,  formerly  chief  engineer,  Oregon-Washington  R.  R.  & 
N.  Co.;  captain  adjutant,  J.  B.  Cress;  captain  quarter- 
master, Tom  Ward;  major  first  battalion,  Joseph  White 
Williams,  chief  engineer  construction,  Northwestern  Pacific, 
San  Francisco;  captain  adjutant,  Paul  Reisinger,  super- 
intendent Arizona  &  New  Mexico,  Clifton,  Ariz.;  major 
second  battalion,  George  M.  Rice;  captain  adjutant,  Will- 
iam Howard  Nelson.  The  captain  of  Company  A  is  Norton 
Russel;  first  lieutenant,  Harry  L.  Kile,  roadmaster  Western 
Pacific,  Portola,  Cal. ;  first  lieutenant,  Arthur  T.  Schunck; 
second  lieutenant,  Thomas  Hamilton  Darrow.  The  captain 
of  Company  B  is  Bert  J.  Simmons,  division  engineer,  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  Needles,  Cal.;  first 
lieutenant,  Alsa  Chester  Howard;  first  lieutenant,  Donald 
Ellis  Rhivers;  second  lieutenant,  John  Graham  Howell.  The 
captain  of  Company  C  is  Charles  Calhoun  Cragin;  first 
lieutenant,  Emil  F.  Morcst;  first  lieutenant,  Hugh 
L.  Wiley;  second  lieutenant,  Seymour  Husted  Phelan.  The 
captain  of  Company  D  is  Harold  W.  Young;  first  lieutenant, 
Tom  W.  Saul,  division  engineer,  Oregon-Washington  R.  R. 
&  Nav.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.;  first  lieutenant,  Albert  F. 
Chittenden;  second  lieutenant,  Walter  C.  Sadler.  The  cap- 
tain of  Company  E  is  Kenneth  Houser;  first  lieutenant,  John 
T.  Dovey;  first  lieutenant,  George  Albert  Kendrick;  second 
lieutenant,  Don  H.  Evans.  The  captain  of  Company  F  is 
Louis  A.  Nutter;  first  lieutenant,  Alfred  Bream  Cutter; 
first  lieutenant,  Charles  Kitch  Smith;  second  lieutenant^ 
Preston  B.  Delano,  general  manager  California  Central^ 
Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

The  Ninth  Regiment 

The  Ninth  Regiment  (shop),  Philadelphia,  will  prob- 
ably be  composed  of  the  following  officers: 

Colonel,  Herbert  D.  Deakyne;  lieutenant-colonel,  H.  H. 
Maxfield,  superintendent  motive  power;  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania division,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh;  captain  adjutant, 
William  F.  Tompkins;  captain  quartermaster,  C.  R.  Rogers; 
captain  engineer,  Van  R.  C.  King,  district  superintendent, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  major  first  bat- 
talion, Charles  D.  Barrett,  master  mechanic,  Pennsylvania, 
Sunbury,  Pa.;  captain  adjutant,  Charles  P.  O'Connor; 
major  second  battalion,  Charles  S.  Gaskill,  master  mechanic, 
Pennsylvania,  Baltimore,  Md.;  captain  adjutant,  George 
W.  Whybark.  The  captain  of  Company  A  is  George  W. 
Butts;  first  lieutenant,  William  B.  Rudd,  first  lieutenant, 
Robert  R.  Meigs;  second  lieutenant,  McClure  Fahnestock. 
The  captain  of  Company  B  is  E.  B.  Whitman;  first  lieuten- 
ant, Frank  A.  Wighman;  first  lieutenant,  William  B. 
Stevens;  second  lieutenant,  Charles  G.  Brown.  The  captain 
of  Company  C  is  Ben  W.  Kline,  electrician  Pennsylvania, 
Williamsport,  Pa.;  first  lieutenant,  Floyd  V.  De  Haven; 
first  lieutenant,  Christen  K.  Steins;  second  lieutenant,  A.  G. 
Moler.  The  captain  of  Company  D  is  John  McDonough, 
assistant  shop  superintendent,  Baltimore  &:  Ohio,  Balti- 
more; first  lieutenant,  Clarence  G.  Boffemyer;  first  lieuten- 
ant. Alba  B.  Johnson;  second  lieutenant,  Joseph  G. 
Sheaffer.  The  captain  of  Company  E  is  F.  S.  Robbins, 
assistant  master  mechanic,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh;  first 
lieutenant,  Frank  R.  Fitzpatrick;  first  lieutenant.  Thaddeus 
M.  Mallam,  second  lieutenant,  Don  C.  Menick.  The  cap- 
tain of  Company  F  is  C.  F.  Huff;  first  lieutenants.  Tames  J. 
Maguire  and  William  Welch;  second  lieutenant,  Edwin  D. 
Hagerty. 


Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Wartime  Activities 

This  Organization  Has  Planned  an    Aggressive  Cam- 
paign of  Service  to  Soldiers  on  Guard  and  in  Transit 

By  John  F.  Moore 

GciuTul  Secretary,  Railroad  Department,  International  Com. nit. cr  of  V'cung  Men's  Christian  Associations. 


NE\'1']R  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  railroads  and 
railroad  employees  occupied  so  important  a  place  in 
public  appreciation  as  in  these  war  days.     Never  be- 
fore  lias  the   Railroad    Young   Men's   Christian   Association 
faced  an  opportunity  as  great  or  a  crisis  as  immediate  and 
pressing  as  today. 

That  transportation  will  play  a  vital  part  in  the  great 
world  struggle  is  beyond  question.  It  is  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable factors,  without  which  battles  become  impossible 
and  victory  only  a  dream.  Much  of  the  marvelous  strengti; 
of  Germany  is  due  to  the  wonderful 
intricate  network  of  railways  behind  her 
lines.  But  for  this  advantage  the  Cen- 
tral empires  would  before  this  have 
known  defeat  and  the  Allies  probably 
have  ridden  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Berlin. 

If  the  American  railroads,  through 
scientific  co-ordination  and  increased  ef- 
iiciency,  can  succeed  in  transporting  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  the  output  of 
factories  safely  and  speedily  across  our 
continent  to  cities  and  seaports,  they  will 
help  in  winning  a  victory  as  great  as  any 
won  by  arms  on  ensanguined  fields  of 
battle  far  away. 

When  war  became  certain,  the  United 
States  Government  promptly  recognized 
that  if  victory  was  to  be  won  it  would 
be  due  to  the  efficiency  of  four  equally 
related   and   equally   indispensable   fac- 
tors:   The  soldiers,  the  farmers,  the  men 
of  industry,  and  the  American  railroads. 
And    it    further    realized    that,    parallel 
with  these  factors,  with  a  practical  service  whose  tendency 
would   be   to   strengthen   them   all,   was   the   Young   Men's 
Christian  Association  with  its  wonderful  war  record  during 
the  Spanish  campaign  and  later  on  the  Texas  border. 

That  the  above  statement  is  conservative  is  indicated  by 
the  following  executive  order  issued  by  President  Wilson: 

President  Wilson's  Executive  Order 

"The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has,  in  the 
present  emergency,  as  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
past,  tendered  its  services  for  the  benefit  of  enlisted  men  in 
both  arms  of  the  service.  This  organization  is  prepared  by 
experience,  approved  methods  and  assured  resources  to  serve 
especially  the  troops  in  camp  and  field.  It  seems  best  for 
the  interest  of  the  service  that  it  shall  continue  as  a  voluntar}^ 
civilian  organization;  however,  the  results  obtained  are  so 
beneficial  and  bear  such  a  direct  relation  to  efficiency,  in- 
as  much  as  the  association  provision  contributes  to  the  happi- 
ness, content  and  morale  of  the  personnel,  that  in  order  to 
unify  the  civilian  betterment  activities  in  the  Army,  and 
further  the  work  of  the  organization  that  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  render  a  service  desired  by  both  officers  and 
men,  official  recog-nition  is  hereby  given  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  as  a  valuable  adjunct  and  asset  to  the 
service.  Officers  are  enjoined  to  render  the  fullest  practicable 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of    the    association    botli    at    permanent    posts    and    stations    and 
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in  camp  and  field.    To  this  end  attention  of  officers  is  called 
to  the  precedent  and  policy  already  established." 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  a  conference  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  leaders  in  all  its  departments, 
including  city,  rural,  railroad  and  industrial,  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  War  Work  Council  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred representative  American  citizens  located  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  This  War  Work  Council,  of  which 
William  Sloane  is  chairman  and  John  R.  Mott  (general 
secretary  of  the  International  Committee  and  now  on  the 
Russian  Commission)  is  general  secre- 
tary, appointed,  among  other  sub-com- 
mittees, one  on  transportation,  com- 
posed at  present  of  the  following:  Dr. 
John  P.  Munn,  A.  M.  Schoyer,  Finley 
J.  Shepard,  W.  A.  Harriman,  G.  W. 
Brown,  W.  E.  S.  Griswold  and  Elisha 
Lee. 

The  sub-committee  on  Transportation 
of  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Railroad  Department  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
has  outlined  the  following  tentative  pro- 
gram: 

What  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Proposes  to  Do 

First — To  keep  the  present  work  of 
the  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  up  to  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  efficiency  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  railroad,  associations  and 
the  measure  of  their  usefulness,  wher- 
ever need  requires  or  opportunity  offers.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
this  committee  that  any  policy  of  retrenchment  in  the  work 
of  this  useful  organization  at  this  time  would  be  unwise  to 
the  point  of  folly.  Railroads  are  now  adjusting  their  service 
to  the  requirements  of  unusual  days.  In  all  human  probabil- 
ity they  will  be  taxed  to  the  maximum  and  will  not  only 
require  the  highest  form  of  service  from  former  and  present 
employees,  but  will  also  need  groups  of  new  men  for  whose 
welfare  the  Association  must  make  adequate  provision. 

Second — To  render  service  to  the  large  number  of  soldiers 
now  under  what  might  be  termed  "railroad  auspices" — as, 
for  example,  the  men  guarding  railroad  stations,  bridges, 
tunnels,  and  similar  property.  These  men  are,  as  a  rule, 
located  in  camp  centers  in  or  near  railroad  communities,  de- 
tails being  sent  from  these  centers  for  shorter  or  longer 
periods  of  service  on  patrol  duty  at  isolated  and  desolate 
points.  While  on  such  duty  these  men  are  without  the 
stimulus,  numbers  and  inspiration  of  camp  life.  Often  they 
are  called  upon  to  face  loneliness  and  endure  discomfort 
which  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  and  the 
Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  might  reduce 
to  a  minimum.  To  such  men  who  for  the  time  being  are,  in 
a  sense,  railroad  men  in  khaki,  since  they  are  serving  the 
country  by  protecting  railroad  interests,  the  Railroad  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  sends  secretaries  or  carefully 
selected  representatives  with  cheer  and  hand-shake,  dis- 
tributing attractive  literature  and  performing  any  reasonable 
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service.  These  association  men  carry  with  them  to  even  the 
remotest  outposts  an  expression  of  the  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion of  railroad  corporations  in  the  men  who,  as  sentries, 
faithfully  perform  the  dreary  and  monotonous  work,  of 
patrolling  tunnels,  bridges,  and  rights-of-way. 

On  some  railroad  systems,  as,  for  example,  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  the  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
are  undertaking  a  system-wide  endeavor  along  this  line,  each 
of  the  twelve  associations  on  that  road  assuming  responsibil- 
ity for  a  given  territory,  arranging  to  have  delegates  visit 
the  men  at  all  outposts  from  Richmond  to  Cincinnati.  In 
some  instances  where  it  proved  difficult  to  reach  the  men, 
the  company  has  co-operated  in  making  it  possible  for 
secretaries  to  visit  the  soldiers  guarding  property  remote 
from  camp  centers.  It  is  difficult  to  over-emphasize  what  a 
visit  of  this  nature  may  mean  to  a  man  who  has  been  spend- 
ing weary  hours  of  pacing  as  .a  sentry,  lest  harm  befall 
some  tunnel  or  bridge.  Such  men  work  in  shifts  and,  there- 
fore, there  are  always  some  not  immediately  on  duty,  who 
are  free  to  chat  and  ready  to  respond  to  fellowship  and 
sympathy. 

Third — To  render  service  also  to  groups  of  soldiers  who 
are  camped  together  in  railroad  centers  where  railroad  as- 
sociations are  in  operation.  In  many  instances  companies 
have  been  located  for  weeks  or  months  at  some  given  point. 
To  such  companies  the  railroad  associations  are  extending  a 
cordial  invitation  to  make  the  association  building  their 
headquarters  during  leisure  hours.  The  men  are  advised 
that  the  khaki  is  equivalent  to  a  membership  ticket;  that  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  association's  responsibility  to 
railroad  men  the  baths  and  restaurant  are  at  their  disposal, 
and  that  they  will  gladly  be  furnished  stationery  and  tables 
to  write  letters  to  the  home-folk. 

To  illustrate:  Early  in  April  several  companies  of  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment  National  Guard  came  to  Sunbury,  Pa., 
where  the  Railroad  Association  conducts  a  successful  work. 
The  association  had  a  representative  ready  to  meet  the  troop 
trains  and  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  soldiers  to  make 
themselves  at  home  in  the  Association  while  in  that  city.  No 
fewer  than  2,000  of  the  militia  visited  the  Sunbury  building 
that  afternoon  and  evening,  using  freely  the  privileges,  and 
finding  the  shower  baths  especially  welcome. 

In  Ohio,  at  Collinwood,  the  Association  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  a  camp  of  22  soldiers  located  close  to  its  build- 
ing, composed  of  men  guarding  bridges  and  buildings  in  that 
district.  To  these  men  their  uniform  is  their  ticket,  en- 
titling them  to  full  privileges.  The  secretary  also  visits  their 
camp  bringing  cheer  and  comfort. 

.\  Letter  or  Appreciation 

The  following  letter  will  indicate  how  much  officers  and 
men  appreciate  attention  of  this  nature,  rendered  by  a  Rail- 
road Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  men  guarding 
railroad  property: 

I  take  this  method  of  tlianling  the  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  through  you,  their 
secretary,  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  we  have  been  treated  by  the 
local  Y.   M.   C.   A. 

My  command  arrived  at  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  with  young  men  in  the  rank? 
who  had  never  been  away  from  home  before,  everything  strange  and  new. 
But  imagine  how  pleasant  it  was  to  be  received  by  your  local  secretary, 
extending  a  friendly  hand  ;nid  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  of  us  to  "Make 
the  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  your  headquarters"— so  homelike,  so  friendly,  that 
we  all  felt  as  though  we  were  among  old  acquaintances,  and  that  far-away 
look   of  the   recruits  immediately   disappeared. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  about  your  work,  for  words  would  fail,  and  I 
can  only  express  to  you,  and  all  of  your  associates,  that  this  Command,  to 
a  man,  are  perfectly  delighted  with  your  work  and  all  men  connected  with 
it,  as  far  as  we  have  been   fortunate  enough  to  meet. 

G.    D.    REYNOLDS,   Captain. 

Comdg.  Co.   E,   2nd  Va.   Inf. 

Fourth— Camps  are  now  being  formed  throughout  the 
country  where  railroad  engineers  are  being  prepared  for 
service  abroad.  Such  a  group  of  men  has  recently  been 
assembled  on  the  Municipal  pier  on  Grand  Avenue  in 
Chicago.  The  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  that  city  has  pro- 
vided everything  possible  in  the  way  of  chairs,  tables,  elec- 
tricity, games,  reading  matter,  and  creature  comforts  of  even- 


kind,  putting  in  cliargc  a  group  of  railroad  secretaries  who 
understand  the  men  among  whom  they  work  and  who  will  be 
understood  by  tliem.  This  work  is  more  fully  described  in 
tlic  article  on  another  i>age  entitled  "Railway  Men  Organ- 
ized for  Foreign  Service.'"  What  is  being  done  in  Chicago  is 
planned  elsewhere. 

Other  Plans  Which  Are  Being  Formulated 

The  work  already  specified  is  now  under  way.  Other 
plans  are  also  being  formulated  by  which  the  Railroad 
Young  Men's  Chrisian  Associations  may  helpfully  serve  the 
million  or  more  soldiers  who  soon  will  be  in  transit  from 
home  centers  to  various  concentration  camps  and  later  from 
concentration  camps  to  points  of  emijarkation.  While  the 
character  and  degree  of  work  possible  for  these  men  will 
have  to  be  determined  later  in  the  light  of  then  existing 
conditions  and  the  desire  of  the  Government,  it  is  expected 
that  some,  and  probably  all,  of  the  following  forms  of  service 
may  be  rendered: 

First — A  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  traveling,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Government,  with  trains  of  soldiers  as 
part  of  the  train  force,  serving  the  men  in  every  possible 
manner  and  having  available  for  them  literature,  postcards, 
and  stamps. 

Second — The  working  out  of  some  plan  by  which,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Government  and  the  railway  companies, 
arrangements  may  be  made  with  local  railroad  associations 
at  division  points,  where  troop  trains  will  remain  for  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more,  by  which  the  railroad 
association  may  assemble  co-operating  local  forces  of  men 
and  women  in  preparing  lunches  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Where  the  stop  is  not  of  sufficient  length  for  the  men  to  have 
lunch  locally,  provision  could  be  made  for  box  lunches  to 
meet  the  need. 

Third — Where  railroad  associations  are  located  adjacent 
to  train  stops  it  would  often  be  possible,  provided  such  as- 
sociations were  notified  a  reasonable  time  before  arrival  of 
a  troop  train,  to  make  provision  for  baths  for  large  numbers 
of  the  men.  This  could  be  done  by  a  preliminary  census  of 
all  available  public  baths  in  the  community  and  occasionally 
by  preparing  temporary  shower  baths,  as  has  already  been 
done  by  a  number  of  associations — as,  for  example,  Brad- 
ford, Ohio — with  most  gratifying  results.  Such  a  provision 
for  the  comfort  of  the  men  would  be  a  godsend  when  travel- 
ing across  country  in  midsummer  or  early  fall  in  hot,  crowded 
cars.  If  it  were  known  a  little  in  advance  that  a  train  would 
stop  at  a  division  point  for  even  an  hour,  such  provision 
could  frequently  be  made. 

The  railroad  department  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  realizes  the  magnitude  of  the  opportunity  con- 
fronting it  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  consumma- 
tion of  its  program.  It  believes,  however,  that  what  it  has 
already  done  for  the  railroad  men  of  North  America  has 
prepared  it  to  make  a  far-reaching  contribution  toward  the 
liappiness  and  welfare  of  an  increasing  number  of  railroad 
men,  of  the  soldiers  now  protecting  the  right-of-way  and 
railroad  jiropcrty  of  North  America  and  of  that  larger  army 
of  m.'n  s(x)n  to  leave  their  homes  to  serve  under  the  stars  and 
stripes  on  distant  "fields  of  battle. 

During  the  months  of  stress  and  strain  that  face  our  coun- 
try, the  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  will 
not  prove  faithlc?  to  the  expectations  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies, the  railroad  men  and  the  call  of  the  hour.  Its  more 
than  five  hundred  secretaries  and  its  membership  of  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  railroad  men  will  not 
be  found  wanting  in  the  hour  when  service  and  sacrifice  are 
the  price  of  national  honor.  Forms  of  service  may  differ, 
but  all  associations  will  gladly  and  promptly  do  what  is 
within  their  power  to  speed  the  dawTiing  of  a  righteous  peace 
following  a  victor}-  won,  not  because  of  lust  for  conquest  or 
hunger  for  gold,  but  because  America  believes  in  the  eternal 
])rincii>lcs  pnxlaimod  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  One 
whose  name  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bears. 


Heavier  Car  Loading  Would  Eliminate  Car  Shortage 
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A   Ajijoik  o    i:\'stcni   "0  wn   <  ..T  loaded  zvith  212,000  lb.  of  Coal 

THERE  is  no  other  means  by  which  the  capacity  of 
America's  250,000  miles  of  railroad  can  be  so  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  increased  as  by  heavier 
carloading.  A  car  loaded  to  full  capacity  instead  of  to  half 
its  capacity  can  be  moved  with  an  almost  negligible  increase 
in  transportation  expenses,  in 


series  of  years,  is  this:  If  every  shipper  and  ever>'  railroad 
man  having  to  deal  with  the  loading  of  cars  were,  in  every 
single  instance,  to  ask  himself  if  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
twice  as  much  into  the  car  which  he  was  loading,  or  at  least 
a  few  more  tons,  and  would  conscientiously  in  every  in- 
dividual case  try  to  accom- 


maintenance  of  way  expenses, 
or  in  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance of  equipment.  It  does 
not  take  up  any  more  yard 
room  or  any  more  sidetrack 
room.  A  car  loaded  to  full 
capacity  is  doubling  the  ca- 
pacity of  all  the  facilities 
used  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  as  compared  with  a 
car  loaded  only  to  half  of  its 
capacity.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  yard  space,  terminal  fa- 
cilities and  available  cars 
which  are  limiting  the  serv- 
ice which  the  American 
transportation  system  is  ren- 
dering. Loading  cars  twice 
as  heavily  as  they  are  loaded 
now  simply  doubles  the  serv- 
ice which  all  of  these  facili- 
ties can  render  without  the 
necessity  for  adding  to  the 
facilities. 

There  are  a  complexity  of 
reasons  why  the  average  load 
of  freight  per  loaded  car  is 
less  than  half  of  the  capacity 
of  the  car.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact  it  is  apparently  the 
consensus   of   opinion   of  the 


Railroad  and  Shipper 
Must  Co-operate 

PAPACITY    of    available    equipment    is 
ample  even  for  present  needs. 

Limitations  on  heavier  carloading  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  commodity  to  be  load- 
ed are  being  partly  eliminated. 

Supply  available  for  shipment  at  one  time 
may  sometimes  be  held  over  or  combined 
with  other  shipments. 

Two  or  three  commercial  selling  units 
based  on  average  car  capacity  of  25  years 
ago  can  be  loaded  into  a  modern  car. 

Raising  present  minimums  versus  persuad- 
ing shippers  to  load  to  full  capacity  regard- 
less of  minimums. 

Progress  which  has  been  made  by  individ- 
is   onlv   a  start  at  what   can  be 


ual  roads 
done. 


plish  this  result,  the  present 
car  shortage  could  be  entirely 
overcome.  Acknowledging 
that  to  bring  about  such  a 
state  of  mind  as  this,  with 
every  individual  having  to  do 
with  the  loading  of  freight  on 
250,000  miles  of  railroad,  is 
an  ideal  only  and  not  pos- 
sible of  practical  attainment, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it 
is  worth  working  for,  and 
even  a  partial  attainment  of 
this  end  would  be  of  immeas- 
urable advantage  to  shippers 
and  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  railroad 
men  consulted  by  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  that  indi- 
vidual solicitation  of  ship- 
pers and  of  railroad  agents 
handling  the  loading  of  cars 
is  the  most  effectual  way  of 
getting  heavier  carloading. 
Accepting  this  as  indisput- 
able and  describing  in  the 
following  pages  some  of  the 
methods  adopted  to  make  in- 
dividual solicitation  success- 


large  number  of  railroad  executive  officers  that  have  been 
consulted  by  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  that  the  underlying 
principle  of  obtaining  heavier  carloading  is  simple.  It 
is  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  conditions  which  will 
make  possible  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  is  so 
complicated.  Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  the  result  of 
the  investigation  which  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  has 
made  and  which  is  based  on  the  experience  of  a  large 
numljer  of  railroad  officers  dealing  with  this  problem  over  a 


ful,  it  is  pertinent  and  useful  to  inquire  whether  or  not  under 
present  conditions  personal  solicitation  cannot  be  supple- 
mented by  other  methods,  such  as  advertising  and  circular- 
izing, in  such  a  way  as  to  add  immensely  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  present  country-wide  efforts  towards  obtaining  bettei 
freight  car  loading. 

Before  going  further  in  this  investigation,  however,  it  is 
proper  that  a  statement  of  present  conditions  should  be  made 
so  that  some  standard  of  what  100  per  cent  loading  would  be 
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can  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  obvious  that  this  100  per  cent 
standard  depends,  among  other  things,  on  (1)  the  capacity 
of  available  equipment;  (2)  on  the  nature  of  the  commodity 
which  is  to  be  loaded  into  the  equipment;  (3)  on  the  supply 
available  for  shipment;  and  (4)  on  the  commercial  condi- 
tions of  marketing  different  products  which  govern  unit  ship- 
ments of  these  commodities.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  above 
four  considerations  omit  entirely  the  one  consideration  which 
is  paramount  to  all  the  others — the  need  for  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  shipper  and  agait  to  get  maximum  possible  loading. 

Equipment  Available  and  Percentage  of  Utilization 
The    following    table    shows    average    car    capacity    and 


shippers  or  agents  on  the  Southern  Railway  are  not  as  con- 
scientious and  as  much  interested  in  heavier  carloading  as 
shippers  and  agents  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  its 
average  capacity  of  49.72  tons  and  its  average  carloading 
of  3.3.98  tons.  It  may  mean  merely  a  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  traffic.  One  or  more,  or  all  three,  of  the  other  factors 
may  be  relatively  far  more  important  than  the  capacity  avail- 
able, in  determining  the  average  load  per  loaded  car. 

The  task  of  providing  additional  capacity  is  one  largely 
uj)  to  the  railroads,  and  the  table  for  all  roads  in  the  country 
and  the  table  for  individual  roads,  even  more  strikingly,  show 
how  well  the  railroads  have  performed  this  task.  If  all  the 
other  three  factors  had  been  already  as  fully  considered  and 


Average  Capacity  and  Loading  per  Loaded  Car  for  Several  Representative  Roads 


Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe..l904 
1909 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 1904 

1909 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Baltimore    &    Ohio 1904 

1909 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Boston  &  Maine 1904 

1909 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J 1904 

1909 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 1904 

1909 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Chicago    &    Alton 1904 

1909 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Chicago  &  Northwestern.  .1904 
1909 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Chic,  Burl.  &  Quincy 1904 

1909 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Chit.,  Mil.  &  St  Paul....  1904 
1909 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Chic,  R.  I.  &  Pacific 1904 

1909 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Average 

Average 

No.  tons 

capacity 

revenue 

freight 

freight 

cars  in 

per 

service, 

loaded 

tons 

car  mile 

26.10 

13.71 

30.42 

14.70 

34.73 

15.75 

35.85 

15.95 

36.20 

17.14 

25.33 

10.72 

28.40 

12.16 

29.53 

12.91 

29.97 

12.41 

30.17 

13.71 

33.53 

20.84 

36.54 

21.94 

41.81 

25.82 

42.25 

27.45 

45.06 

28.43 

22.44 

12.66 

27.74 

14.17 

31.01 

15.85 

31.16 

15.79 

31.32 

16.99 

31.05 

24.00 

35.68 

27.09 

38.44 

27.58 

38.47 

27.26 

39.65 

28.15 

35.81 

24.17 

41.44 

29.72 

45.24 

30.95 

49.05 

32.35 

49.72 

33.98 

31.72 

18.20 

39.41 

20.64 

41.62 

20.37 

41.97 

19.52 

41.99 

20.84 

27.95 

14.49 

32.46 

14.60 

36.93 

18.44 

37.85 

17.17 

38.72 

18.12 

27.02 

15.49 

33.81 

17.08 

40.30 

19.03 

40.67 

19.23 

41.00 

20.20 

26.33 

13.30 

31.67 

14.63 

34.65 

16.51 

34.50 

16.83 

34.94 

17.94 

26.64 

13.95 

33.46 

15.08 

36.82 

15.94 

37.18 

16.66 

37.75 

16.83 

Average 

Average 

Average 

No.  tons 

Average 

No.  tons 

capacity 

revenue 

capacity 

revenue 

freight 

freight 

freight 

freight 

cars  in 

per 

cars  in 

per 

service, 

loaded 

service, 

loaded 

tons 

car  mile 

tons 

car  mile 

Del.,   Lack.   &   Western.  . 

.1904 

29.94 

19.83 

Northern  Pacific   

.1904 

28.46 

15.50 

1909 

32.44 

22.24 

1909 

34.35 

18.20 

1914 

33.92 

22.79 

1914 

37.25 

19.64 

1915 

34.62 

23.06 

1915 

37.49 

19.15 

1916 

34.99 

24.03 

1916 

37.65 

20.84 

Erie    Railroad    

.1904 

27.86 

17.41 

Pennsylvania   Company.. 

.1904 

34.30 

21.35 

1909 

36.77 

20.66 

1909 

40.75 

24.57 

1914 

39.95 

21.41 

1914 

46.21 

26.55 

1915 

40.28 

21.55 

1915 

46.57 

31.42 

1916 

41.11 

22.13 

1916 

48.95 

27.44 

Great   Northern   Ry 

.1904 

30.75 

17.59 

Pennsylvania    Railroad... 

.1904 

36.95 

23.81 

1909 

34.87 

19.83 

1909 

43.50 

26.99 

1914 

37.31 

22.44 

1914 

47.18 

28.10 

1915 

37.36 

21.58 

1915 

47.75 

27.10 

1916 

37.68 

22.87 

1916 

49.72 

27.93 

Illinois    Central    Ry .    . . 

.1904 

33.76 

15.65 

Pere  Marfpiette   

.1904 

27.64 

16.16 

1909 

37.74 

18.45 

1909 

33.40 

17.85 

1914 

41.16 

20.10 

1914 

34.08 

19.24 

1915 

41.28 

20.48 

1915 

34.14 

20.91 

1916 

41.52 

20.58 

1916 

34.3-' 

21.06 

Lehigh   Valley    

.1904 

29.64 

19.76 

Philadelphia    &    Reading. 

.1904 

26.93 

1909 

35.73 

22.85 

1909 

33.01 

23128 

1914 

37.38 

24.08 

1914 

38.00 

28.46 

1915 

37.56 

24.77 

1915 

38.97 

28.09 

1916 

37.92 

25.32 

1916 

40.52 

30.29 

Louisville  &  Nashville.  .  . 

.1904 

31.94 

17.42 

St.  Louis  &  San  Fran... 

.1904 

27.68 

15.88 

1909 

34.38 

19.38 

1909 

27.85 

16.96 

1914 

38.51 

20.36 

1914 

38.61 

17.83 

1915 

39.11 

21.30 

1915 

38.91 

19.34 

1916 

39.45 

23.29 

1916 

39.33 

19.45 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. 

.1904 

24.69 

13.22 

Southern   Pacific    

.1904 

30.80 

19.23 

1909 

28.13 

16.20 

1909 

37.75 

16.74 

1914 

31.22 

18.43 

1914 

42.95 

17.58 

1915 

31.29 

19.21 

1915 

43.61 

17.25 

1916 

31.98 

19.04 

1916 

43.98 

19.82 

Missouri    Pacific    

.1904 

27.39 

15.42 

Southern    Railway     

.1904 

28.75 

14.19 

1909 

31.87 

16.13 

1909 

32.81 

14.20 

1914 

33.31 

17.54 

1914 

37.05 

15.14 

1915 

33.36 

18.16 

1915 

37.13 

14.97 

1916 

33.49 

19.05 

1916 

37.66 

15.62 

New  York  Central 

.1904 

29.56 

15.23 

Toledo,   St.   L.  &  West.. 

.1904 

26.68 

15.34 

1909 

34.33 

16.39 

1909 

31.90 

18.43 

1914 

38.64 

17.97 

1914 

33.76 

18.65 

1915 

40.35 

19.34 

1915 

36.35 

18.51 

1916 

41.10 

20.76 

1916 

37.78 

20.00 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H 

.1904 
1909 

27.24 
31.83 

11.69 
14.21 

Union    Pacific    

.1904 
1909 

29.17 
36.19 

15.60 

16.14 

1914 

32.84 

15.55 

1914 

43.13 

16.40 

1915 

33.02 

15.59 

1915 

44.06 

16.36 

1916 

33.07 

16.27 

1Q16 

45.50 

17.88 

Norfolk   &   Western 

.1904 

33.45 

23.13 

Wabash   Ry 

.1904 

31.35 

15.53 

1909 

41.29 

28.02 

1909 

55.53 

17.51 

1914 

48.62 

31.60 

1914 

37.81 

18.52 

1915 

49.09 

32.57 

1915 

38.05 

18.06 

1916 

49.68 

33.77 

1916 

39.05 

19.12 

average  load  per  loaded  car  for  all  of  the  railways  in  the 
United  States,  1904  to  1914: 


Year 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... 
1909... 


Average 
capacity 
(tons) 
.  30 
.  31 
32 
.   34 
.   35 
.   35 


Average  load 
per  car 
(tons) 
17.7 
18.1 
18.9 
19.7 
19.6 
19.3 


Year 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 


Average 
capacity 
(tons) 
.      36 
.     37 
37 
.      38 
.      39 


Average  load 
per  car 
(tons) 
19.8 
19.7 
20.2 
21.1 
21.1 


The  larger  table  shows  the  average  capacity  and  average 
loading  per  loaded  car  for  individual  large  representative 
roads,  1904  to  1916. 

Once  again  it  must  be  pointed  out  specificially  that  car 
capacity  is  only  one  of  the  four  principal  factors  entering 
into  this  problem,  so  that  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Railway 
has  an  average  car  capacity  of  37.66  tons  and  gets  an  average 
carloading  of  only   15.62   tons  does  not  mean  that  either 


as  much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  last  12  years  as  has 
been  made  with  the  factor  of  larger  capacity  cars,  little  fault 
could  be  found  with  carloading  on  American  railroads. 

Relation  of  the  Kind  of  Commodity  to  Capacity 
Carloading 
A  properly  designed  coal  car  can  be  loaded  with  coal  to 
10  per  cent  over  its  marked  capacity.  The  picture  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  shows  a  90-ton  coal  car  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  loaded  with  212,000  lb.  of  coal.  There 
are  other  photographs  showing  70-ton  Pennsylvania  gondola 
cars  loaded  to  their  marked  capacity,  or  above,  with  lumber. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  40-ft.  box  car  it  is  possible  to  load 
only  about  one-half  of  its  marked  tonnage  capacity  with 
potatoes  and  with  fruit  and  other  vegetables.  Produce  or 
merchandise  packed  in  crates,  which  are  comparatively  easily 
crushed,  cannot  be  loaded  up  to  the  roof  of  the  car,  even 
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when  such  full  loading  would  .-^till  give  less  than  the  tonnage 
capacity  of  the  car.  Some  commodities  require  a  very  con- 
siderable open  space  in  the  car  for  ventilation. 

Unlike  the  progress  which  has  been  made  toward  provid- 
ing greater  average  freight  car  capacity,  this  problem  of  get- 
ting heavier  loading  for  different  classes  of  commodities  where 
the  loading  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  commodity  has  not 
been  very  fully  studied.  Only  a  few  roads  have  taken  their 
own  special  problehis,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  not  as  being 
unsolvable,  but  as  deserving  of  scientific  study.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  made  such  a  study  carefully  and 
conscientiously  that  the  results  are  very  well  worth  the  effort. 


some  kind  of  bars,  similar  to  a  grain  door,  can  at  a  very 
small  cost  be  installed  in  box  cars  into  which  ship)ments  of 
sacked  material,  such  as  salt  or  sugar,  are  to  be  placed,  and 
double  or  even  triple  the  freight  which  can  safely  and 
comparatively  easily  be  put  into  the  car.  Here  is  another  in- 
stance of,  in  eiTect,  buying  a  freight  car  for  a  few  dollars. 

What  is  the  easiest  way  and  the  best  way  to  start  a  cam- 
paign to  get  adopted  the  reforms  which  a  scientific  study  of 
the  loading  of  each  commodity  shows  could  and  should  be 
undertaken?  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  most  directly 
traceable  results  are  obtained  by  personal  solicitation,  per- 
sonal conference,  friendly  exhortation  and  firmness  in  bring- 


Commercial  Selling  Unit  of  Tomatoes — 550  Cases,  Weighing  37,400  Lb. 


Only  a  few  instances  can  be  cited  here,  but  these  should 
stimulate  each  management  to  appoint  some  one  or  more 
officers  to  give  this  particular  question  thorough  study  and 
make  a  report  thereon. 

It  has  been  the  general  practice  in  the  South  to  ship  water- 
melons in  box  cars  in  four  layers  only.  A  fifth  layer  will 
crush  the  melons  on  the  bottom  and  is  therefore  impractical. 
But  one  road,  at  least,  in  the  South  is  putting  a  double 
deck  in  its  box  cars,  which  doubles  the  capacity  of  the  car, 
as  two  layers  are  put  on  each  deck.  An  additional  deck 
costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5.  Think  of  buying  a  whole 
box  car  for  $5  ! 

A  large  number  of  shippers  stack  barrels  of  potatoes  in 


ing  pressure  to  bear  on  shippers  to  make  them  progressive 
and  scientific  in  their  loading  of  cars  even  against  their  will. 
One  coal  road  has  had  the  following  very  interesting  ex- 
perience: The  majority  of  operators  on  its  lines  were  nearly 
as  much  alive  to  the  necessity  of  getting  heavy  carloading  as 
was  the  railroad  management.  They  were  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  co-operate.  In  conferences  with  the  higher 
railroad  officers  they  said  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  they 
were  loading  coal  to  the  full  marked  capacity  of  the  car,  or 
even  to  the  full  10  per  cent  allowable  overload.  From  a  care- 
ful study  of  its  own  records  and  from  careful  observation  of 
conditions  at  the  mines,  the  railroad  management  knew  that 
the  operators  were  not  loading  their  cars  to  capacity.    The  rail- 


1,500  Cases  of  Tomatoes,  Weighing  102,000  Lb. 


cars  horizontally.  It  is  possible  to  get  only  a  comparatively 
few  tiers  of  barrels  of  potatoes  lying  on  their  side  in  a  box 
car;  the  lower  tier  will  split  open  long  before  the  cubic 
capacity  of  the  car  is  reached.  Experiments  have  shown, 
however — at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  large  eastern 
road — that  with  the  kind  of  barrels  that  come  on  to  its  line, 
many  more  barrels  can  be  put  into  a  box  car  if  the  barrels 
are  stood  on  end.  A  car  arrived  at  New  York  a  few  days 
ago  with  341  barrels  and  they  rode  without  damage. 

In  piling  sacks  of  different  commodities  into  a  car  many 
shippers  have  gone  on  the  assumption  that  the  stacks  of 
sacks  must  be  tapered  off  toward  the  car  door  so  as  not  to 
spill  out  and  many  railroads  accept  this  method  of  loading 
without  question.     In  a  great  number  of  cases  a  door,  or 


road  company  employed  a  man  to  go  from  mine  to  mine 
taking  pictures  of  underloaded  coal  cars  just  as  they  were 
being  received  by  the  railroad  company,  endeavoring  in  tak- 
ing these  photographs  to  get  car  numbers.  No  figures  could 
have  been  so  convincing.  The  operators  could  be  shown  that 
car  number  so-and-so,  which  his  own  record  showed  that  he 
had  loaded,  was  only  piled  with  coal  to  the  top  of  the  sides  in 
the  middle  and  that  10  tons  more  coal  could  have  been  put 
in  each  end  of  that  car.  The  effect  has  been  all  that  could 
have  been  asked  for.  The  operators  who  believed  that  they 
were  co-operating  fully  with  the  railroad  to  save  cars  have 
been  able  to  increase  their  carloading  by  10  to  20  per  cent. 

There  have  been  instances  where  shippers  were  found  de- 
liberately loading  the  smallest  amount  of  coal  that  they  could 
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into  ciir,*^  becau.se  they  were  making  deliveries  on  old  con- 
tracts which  called  for  much  lower  prices  than  those  now 
prevailing.  On  the  whole,  however,  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  poor  carloading  was  due  to  lack  of  supervision.  Some 
of  the  plu)tograi)hs  taken  in  this  campaign  are  shown  witli 
this  article.     There  are  other  photographs  showing  various 


ofCicei.s  and  agents  to  combine  shii)nients.  Only  to  a  limited 
extent  can  the  co-operation  of  ship{x;rs  be  of  much  help. 
Hut  even  here  co-operation  comes  in.  The  railroads  should 
point  out  the  way  and  the  shippers  .should  co-operate;  both 
will  be  benefited.  A  principal  eastern  railroad  has  inaugu- 
rated shij)i)ing  (lays  for  less  carload  freight  so  as  to  provide 


Trade  Unit  for  Oil— 65  Barrels,  Weighing  26,650  Lb. 


of 


were    taken    in    the    study 
being    made    b^•    the    various 


commodities,  most  of  which 
the  problem  which  is  now 
roads. 

Although  some  of  these  studies  have  not  been  completed, 
the  results  so  far  obtained  tend  to  indicate  that  increased 
supervision  on  the  part  of  railroads  as  well  as  shippers  will 
go  ver\-  far  toward  finding  ways  and  means  of  loading  com- 
modities to  the  capacity  of  the  cars — cubical  or  weight — for 
each  commodit)-. 

Whkx  "Quantity  to  Be  Shipped"  Is  a  Factor. 

One  of  the  illustrations  which  is  shown  herewith  is  of  the 
interior  of  a  gondola  car  with  a  single  steel  casting  in  it. 
The  capacity  of  the  car  is  50  tons;  the  weight  of  the  casting 
is  less  than  three  tons.  The  shipper  who  paid  freight  on  this 
casting  had  nothing  else  for  the  same  destination.  His  ship- 
ment was  limited  by  the  amount  of  freight  which  he  had  to 
ship  to  that  point.  The  balance  of  the  space  should  have 
been  used  for  another  shipment  to  the  same  destination  or  a 
shipment  for  another  destination  in  the  same  direction,  hold- 
ing the  shipment  up  a  day  or  two  if  necessary  to  get  a  load. 
There  is  another  illustration  showing  only  a  portion  of  a 


regularit)   of  service  for  shippers  and  save  sending  out  par- 
t'ally  loaded  cars. 

Carloading  and  Selling  Units  of  Commodities 

On  a  great  variety  of  commodities  the  tariffs  in  the  dif- 
ferent freight  classifications  provide  a  minimum  which  will 
be  moved  at  the  carload  rate.  The  following  table  shows  the 
minimums  in  the  three  freight  classifications  for  some 
representative  commodities : 

Official  Soiitliern  Western 

classification  classification             classification 

Flour     40,000  Any    quantity 

ratings  30,000 

Lumber    34.000  30,000  34,000 

Dressed  meats    20.000  20,000  20,000 

Agricultural  implem'ts         24,000  per  20,000  per  24,000 

36-ft.  6-in.  car  36-ft.  6-in.  car 

Household  goods 12,000  20,000  20,000 

Furniture.  N.  O.  S...              10,000  12,000  12,000 

Wheat     In   sacks   or   bbls.,  60,000 

60,000 
In  bulk  64,500 

It  is  obvious  that  these  minimums  are  far  below  the  capac- 
ity of  the  cars  which  are  ordinarily  furnished  for  the  move- 
ment of  these  commodities.  Many  of  the  minimums  are  the 
same  as  the  selling  unit  weight  of  the  commodity.     Thus, 


148  Barrels  of  Oil,  Weighing  60,680  Lb. 


car's  capacity  being  used  by  a  shipment  of  iron  bars.  This 
was  all  the  shipper  had  to  ship.  In  these  particular  cases 
mentioned  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  get  other  freight  go- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  but  in  both  cases  that  would  have 
been  the  solution. 

Here  again  ingenuity  and  constant  supervision  are  re- 
Cjuired.  Specific  instances  of  what  has  been  done  are  of 
comparatively  little  help,  because  the  chances  are  that  ex- 
actly the  same  combination  of  circumstances  will  very  seldom 
recur.  To  a  great  extent  the  railroad  will  have  to  depend 
on  the  ingenuity  and  the  conscientious  supervision  of  its  own 


with  tomatoes,  550  cases,  which  weigh  only  37,400  lb.,  are 
the  commercial  selling  unit;  with  fertilizer,  250  bags,  weigh- 
ing 42,000  lb.,  are  the  selling  unit;  with  sugar,  400  bags, 
weighing  40,800  lb.;  with  salt,  536  bags,  weighing  53,600 
lb.;  with  cotton,  50  bales,  weighing  25,000  lb. 

The  selling  unit  was  originally  based  on  the  carload. 
The  minimums  in  use  today  on  American  railways  represent 
in  many  instances  the  capacity  of  the  freight  cars  that  were 
in  use  for  the  movement  of  those  commodities  at  the  time 
when  the  minimums  were  established. 

Thus,  with  sugar,  a  little  over  20  tons  represented  a  fair 
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percentage  of  the  cai)acity  of  tlie  oO-ton  car  that  was  in  use 
when  the  minimum  on  sugar  was  established,  although  even 
then  there  may  have  been  cars  placed  for  the  loading  of 
sugar  with  a  considerably  larger  capacity  than  that.  The 
selling  unit  was  adopted  by  custom  on  the  basis  of  about  the 
average  shipment  which  could  be  gotten  into  a  car  in  our 
grandfather's  time.  The  car  capacity  has  changed,  but  the 
minimum  for  the  carload  rate  and  the  commercial  unit  has 
not  moved  up. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  railroads  ought  at  once  to  change 
their  tariffs  to  provide  for  higher  minimums  and  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  be  ready  and  glad 


units  into  one  car  may  cost  a  little  more.  This  being  .so, 
tlie  raikoad  must  a[)peal  to  the  j)atrioti.'^m  and  self-interest 
of  the  shipper  to  do  his  bit,  even  at  the  cost  of  additional 
outlay  and  trouble  to  himself.  Persuasion  failing,  a  rail- 
road can  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  a  shipjjer.  Embargoes 
might  be  placed  against  cars  not  loaded  to  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  capacity,  and  there  are  many  other  means 
of  exerting  this  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shippers  can  retaliate  by  sending 
their  shipment  by  a  competitor's  line.  There  was  recently  a 
ver}'  good  illustration  of  this.  Of  a  certain  commodity,  of 
which  a  large  number  of  carloads  are  shipped  out  of  New 


to  allow  such  changes.  But  if  such  changes  were  made,  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  be  deluged  with  bitter  complaints  from  many  ship- 
pers. The  argument  would  be  raised  that  business  customs, 
relations  between  wholesaler  and  jobber  and  jobber  and  re- 
tailer, and  between  retailer  and  customer,  have  been  estab- 
lislied  on  the  basis  of  the  present  minimums,  and  that  a 
disturbance  of  this  relation  at  present  would  cause  a  serious 
disturbance  to  business.  What  is  being  done  and  can  be 
done  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  low  minimums? 

Shippers  can  be  educated  to  load  more  than  one  unit  in 
a  car.  Where  this  has  been  tried  there  have  generally  been, 
at  the  outset,  some  prote^-ts.     In  seme  instances  lead  ng  two 


York  every  day,  four  roads  were  getting  almost  equal  shares 
One  of  them  announced  to  the  two  or  three  shippers  that  it 
intended  to  accept  only  cars  containing  two  of  the  commercial 
units.  Most  of  the  cars  into  which  this  commodity  was  be'ng 
loaded  could  have  comparatively  easily  been  loaded  with 
three  commercial  units.  Hardly  had  the  announcement  been 
made  before  it  was  met  with  the  threat  that  all  of  this 
particular  business  would  be  sliipjied  over  competitive 
lines.  The  road  which  had  attempted  the  reform 
did  not  for  the  time  being  have  the  courage  of  its  con- 
victions and  nothing  more  was  done.  After  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  had  been  formed  in 
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A  Full  Load— 1000  Bags  of  Sugar,  Weight  102,000  Lb. 


Commercial  Selling  Unit  of  Sugar— 400  Bags,  Weight  40,800  Lb. 

Washington  and  the  presidents  of  more  than  fifty  of  the  from  the  shippers,  and  only  a  few  days  later  another  of  the 
largest  roads  had  personally  pledged  their  obedience  to  the  roads  participating  in  these  shipments  made  a  similar  an- 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  committee,      nouncement.      This    illustrates    a    case    where   co-operation, 


The  Methods  Recommended  by  the  Sugar  Companies  to  Utilize  All  Available  Space  in  Their  Own  Warehouses 

this  road  entering  New  York  having  acquired  new  backbone,  personal  talks  and  friendly  persuasion  were  not  sufficient. 
again  notified  the  shippers  and  proceeded  to  instruct  its  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  there  have  been 
agents   to  carr)-   out   the   proposal.      There    was   no   protest      numerous  instances  where  persuasion   and  appeals   for  co- 
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operation  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  two-unit  or  even 
three-unit  loading  for  commodities  with  low  tonnage,  com- 
mercial selling  units. 

The  Most  Important  of  All 
Assuming  that  the  preliminary  work — the  four  principal 
branches   of   which   have   been    described    above— has    been 


answered  by  the  simple  and  obvious  fact  that  men  do  give 
up  not  only  selfish  interest,  but  life  itself,  for  the  welfare  of 
their  country  in  time  of  war.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  surely  pos- 
sible to  get  men  into  a  state  of  mind  where  they  will  make  the 
comparatively  small  personal  sacrifices  involved  in  loading 
each  car  to  the  maximum  practicable  capacity  for  the  good 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  to  the  end  that  the  present  war 


(1),   (2)   and   (3)    Light  Loading;    (2)    Balance  of  This  Car  Should  Have  Been  Used  for  Another  Shipment; 

(4),   (5)   and   (6)    Good  Loading 


thoroughly  done,  how  will  it  be  possible  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  agents  and  shippers  which  will 
actually  secure  the  results  desired?  How  will  it  l)e  possible 
to  make  each  man  place  above  his  own  selfish  interest  the 
desire  to  help  the  shippers,  the  railways  and  the  nation  ?  Is 
it  impossible  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  mind? 

This  last  question,  which  demands  attention  first,  can  be 


may  be  won  by  the  United  States  and  her  European  Allies, 
Such  a  state  of  mind,  however,  is  not  going  to  be  brought 
about  spontaneously.  The  greater  part  of  the  burden  of 
developing  this  conscientiousness  of  responsibility  and  of 
opportunity  for  service  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  rail- 
roads. There  are,  it  is  true,  broadminded  and  patriotic 
shipjjers  who  are  working  diligently,  with  or  even  without 
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the  co-operation  of  the  railroad  managements,  to  get  other 
.'shippers  to  assist  in  utilizing  freight  cars  to  their  full  capa- 
city. The  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  are  doing  so;  some  of  the  lumber  companies  are 
doing  so;  some  of  the  coal  companies,  especially  some  of 
those  in  the  Hocking  Valley  field,  are  doing  so.  There  are 
plenty  of  others;  an  honor  roll  of  such  shippers  would  prob- 
ably be  a  long  one.  But  even  .so,  it  is  for  the  railroad  com- 
panies themselves  to  undertake  this  vastly  important  cam- 
paign. There  is  no  intention  of  implying  that  many  of  them 
are  not  already  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  not  the  most 
partisan  of  railroad  men   would   probably   seriously  main- 


are  not  paying  a  rate  fairly  comparable  with  that  paid  for 
by  other  shippers. 

It  is  interesting  and  very  encouraging,  however,  to  find 
that  some  of  the  largest  roads,  both  in  the  most  keenly  com- 
petitive trunk  line  and  middle  western  territory  and  in  the 
Northwest,  have  issued  orders  that  no  cars  shall  be  run  re- 
gardless of  quantity,  and  have  announced  to  shippers  that 
where  a  sufficient  loading  for  a  car  is  not  received  on  the 
day  on  which  it  is  scheduled  to  run,  it  will  be  held  until 
such  time  as  a  full  loading  is  obtained.  The  definition  of 
a  reasonably  full  loading,  of  course,  is  elastic.  Just  how 
much  the  roads  that  have  issued  orders  against  running  re- 


Trade  Unit  of  Baled  Cotton— 50  Bales,  Weighing  25,000  Lb, 


tain  that  the  majority  of  railroads  are  doing  all  that  they 
could  do. 

One  of  the  first  steps  that  the  railroads  might  well  take 
would  be  to  set  their  own.  house  in  order.  There  are  even 
now  a  large  number  of  railroads  that  are  running  l.c.l. 
package  cars  daily,  or  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  freight  for  the 
cars.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
to  make  a  table  showing  the  principal  points  from  which 
package  cars  were  being  run,  regardless  of  quantity,  and  the 
number  of  such  cars  weekly.  So  few  full  frank  answers, 
however,  M-ere  made  to  the  request  for  information  on  this 
subject  that  the  idea  had  to  be  abandoned.     There  are  some 


•r- 


gardless-of-quantity  cars  are  doing  could  only  be  judged 
from  extended  personal  observation;  but  such  orders  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
would  appear  that  the  principal  thing  needed  by  the  rail- 
roads to  cause  them  to  cut  out  regardless-of-quantity  cars, 
and  get  a  reasonably  heavy  loading  for  each  l.c.l.  car  moved, 
is  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  immense  waste  that  is  tak- 
ing place,  and  probably  a  stiffening  of  their  backbone  by  the 
committees  in  Washington. 

Besides  doing  away  with  the  wasteful  competitive  prac- 
tice of  running  package  cars,  regardless  of  their  loading, 
must  come  the  work  of  educating  and  enthusing  employees 
and  agents  of  the  railroads  so  as  to  get  them  to  place  good 


108  Bales  of  Cotton,  Weighing  54,000  Lb. 


roads — and  not  all  of  them  among  the  largest,  nor  among 
those  best  situated  to  meet  competition — which  sent  in  very 
full  lists  of  the  points  from  which  they  are  running  package 
cars  and  the  number  of  such  cars  they  are  running  each  week. 
But  without  having  available  similar  reports  from  all  of 
the  competitors  of  these  roads  it  would  be  unfair  to  publish 
any  figures.  Such  lists  as  were  sent  in,  however,  showed 
that  there  are  a  great  number  of  such  cars  being  run,  and 
even  more  significant  is  the  silence  on  the  part  of  other  roads. 
A  daily  service  which  will  haul  an  l.c.l.  car  500  miles,  with 
a  few  thousand  pounds  of  freight  in  it,  is  a  competitive  prac- 
tice which  has  no  justification  in  the  economics  of  transpor- 
tation. It  is  discrimination,  in  that  it  gives  certain  classes 
of  shippers  for  competitive  reasons  service  for  which  they 


carloading  ahead  of  a  desire  to  please  a  particular  shipper, 
or  a  more  or  less  natural  tendency  to  let  well  enough  alone 
and  not  fight  against  the  current.  The  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this  will  be  very  different  on  different  roads.  Just  as 
different  executives  do  not  use  precisely  the  same  methods  in 
getting  the  loyalty  and  best  work  of  their  subordinates,  so 
different  managements  will  use  different  methods  in  bring- 
ing about  a  reform  in  the  practice  of  their  agents  and  em- 
ployees. Some  roads  will  probably  issue  orders  and  make  it 
the  duty  of  certain  officers  to  see  that  these  are  obeyed ;  others 
will  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  good  will  of  agents  and 
employees;  but  whatever  the  method  adopted,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  it  will  mean  supervision  over  this  particular  thing.. 
It  might  well  be  that  a  road  would  find  that  it  was  necessary 
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merd^^makin!  '''  '''"''  '•'^^"'^'"^  ^^'"P-'^'g"  ^^  be  quite 
liberal  in  making  appropriations  for  additional  supervision 

various  titles    the  principal  duties  of  which,   however    are 
to  give  supervision  to  better  carloading.     In  addition  to' ner 

Sal    ':id%hecV^"^'^^"^.'  ^^^^"^'^^  °^^-  and  circular?;: 
peals    and  checking  up  of  results,  there  is  another  wav    n 

which  the  consciousness  and  conscience-sometimes  thlsame 
thing-of  employees  can  be  reached;  that  is,  through  'enemi 
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t"me  v'^i      "'  ''  -'-^l  *°"^-^^  P^^  ^^«^-     From  time  to 

publi  ltd  in  TT""?  t'''  '^'"^  "^^""^^^-    A  bulletin  was 
published  ,n  March  of  this  year  of  which  30,000  copies  were 

S  l>uH  r"^  '  T°"^  ^"^'^''^  ^^^  J"^^  been  goUen  out 
Both  bulletins  are  devoted  to  showing  the  difference  which 
heavier  carloading  would  make  in  the^vailable  car  supp  y^ 
In  the  second  bulletin  a  sketch  drawing  of  a  typical  1915 
rain  is  shown  with  23  cars  loaded  with  an  average  of  18  45 
tons.     Below  this  is  shown  a  train,  which  should  be  the  aver- 


publicity  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  suggested  in  this 
article,  that  the  interest  of  shippers  and  the  general  public 
can  be  stirred  up. 

Results  Which  Have  Thus  Far  Been  Obtained 

The  Canadian  roads  have  been  longer  under  the  pressure 

ot  war  necessities  than  have  railways  of  the  United  States 

bince  the  war  began  the  average  carload  of  revenue  freight 

per  loaded  car  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  been  brought 


age  in  91/:  20  cars  loaded  with  an  average  of  23  4  tons 
The  best  results  which  the  Canadian  p'acific  obta  ned 
however  were  from  a  canvass  of  the  shippers  and  a  per  onal 
explanation  to  them  as  to  just  how  heavier  carloading  hebs 
everyone,  including  government,  shipper  and  railroad  In 
1915  an  order  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  only  cars  loaded 

c  ive'/at"the\"keT^  f  f''  "^''^'^  capa^it^woild'he 
receivea  at  the  lake  front.     It  was  figured  thit  ^  ^  nnn  ^ 

.r,ps  and  ,he  „,oven,ent  of  300,000,foo  ton-milL '  of  ,a" 
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wcijfliL  \va.>^  savi'd,  imluding  the  empty  mileage  on  hack  haul 
saved. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  found  that  company  material  was 
not  being  loaded  as  heavily  as  it  could  have  been  and  it  more- 
over found  that  it  was  about  as  difficult  to  get  the  railroad 
officers  and  employees  to  take  extra  trouble  to  get  heavier 
carload ing  as  it  was  to  get  the  shippers  to  do  so.  For  in- 
stance, the  only  way  in  which  the  company  could  get  cars 
carrying  ties  loaded  to  their  full  capacity  was  to  have  the  tie 
inspector  refuse  to  bill  any  car  unless  it  was  thus  loaded. 
This  at  first  resulted  in  quite  a  bit  of  friction,  but  is  now 
accomplishing  the  desired  results.  Largely  through  an  ap- 
peal to  their  patriotism  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  able  to  get 
a  number  of  business  concerns  to  change  the  commercial 
selling  unit,  with  marked  results  in  increased  car-loading. 

Many  of  the  larger  roads  in  the  United  States  have  sent 
out  circulars  or  bulletins  to  shippers  on  their  lines  urging 
heavier  carloading.  A  few  typical  instances  only  can  be 
mentioned. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  been  mentioned  first  because 
Canada  has  been  at  war  longer  than  has  the  United  States; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  roads  in  the  United  States 
which  have  been  at  this  drive  to  get  heavier  carloading 
longer  than  have  any  of  the  Canadian  roads.  Notable 
among  these  is  the  Pennsylvania. 

Make  One  Car  Do  the  Work  or  Two 

This  slogan,  "Make  one  car  do  the  work  of  two,"  has  been 
the  watchword  which  the  Pennsylvania  has  tried  to  drive 
home  to  every  shipper,  consignee,  buyer,  farmer's  grange, 
manufacturers"  association,  board  of  trade  and  chamber  of 
commerce  in  Pennsylvania  territory.  Pennsylvania  car  in- 
spectors have  gone  out  among  shippers  and  consignees,  and 
among  the  associations  mentioned  above,  and  with  in  most 
cases  really  remarkable  patience  have  hammered  away  at 
this  slogan  in  a  manner  that  in  the  end  is  bound  to  get  re- 
sults and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  now  getting  very  good  re- 
sults indeed.  As  proof  of  this,  in  the  month  of  April,  1917, 
the  average  loading  per  loaded  car  on  the  Pennsylvania  was 
31.94  tons,  an  increase  of  almost  three  tons  over  the  same 
month  of  the  previous  year.  This  represented  a  saving  of 
58.473  car  trips  and  saved  a  movement  of  189,689,000 
ton-miles  of  tare  weight,  not  counting  the  empty  return 
movement  which  was  counted  in  arriving  at  the  Canadian 
Pacific's  figure  for  saving  in  tare  weight  and  which  would 
add  very  much  to  the  ton  mileage  saved  by  the  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  gotten  out  a  series  of  car  utility 
bulletins,  of  which  the  fifth  is  illustrated  with  diagrams 
showing  the  waste  in  unloaded  cars  and  showing  also  the 
amount  of  various  commodities  which  could  be  gotten  in  the 
cars  were  they  loaded  to  their  full  capacity.  A  number  of 
these  diagrams  are  reproduced  in  this  article.  The  first  car 
utility  bulletin  was  issued  on  November  1,  1916.  It  was  a 
single  sheet  signed  by  the  general  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation and  the  superintendent  of  stations  and  transfers. 
It  was  an  appeal  to  shippers  to  co-operate  with  the  rail- 
roads to  "make  one  car  do  the  work  of  two."  Car  utility 
bulletins  2,  3  and  4  were  each  a  single  sheet.  Bulletin  2 
was  an  appeal  to  "whenever  possible  increase  the  size  of  each 
individual  shipment  or  commercial  unit  to  a  full  carload" 
and  examples  were  given  of  how  shippers  can  help  and  how 
consignees  can  help.  Bulletin  No.  3  contained  the  reprint  of 
an  article  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York)  headed 
"Car  Shortage  Due  to  Half  Laden  Cars."  It  was  addressed 
particularly  to  the  canners  and  urged  raising  the  trading 
unit  from  the  present  550  cases  to  800  cases.  Car  utility 
bulletin  No.  4  was  a  direct  appeal  to  patriotism  of  shippers 
and  consignees.  It  was  headed  "In  War,  Transportation 
Is  an  Essential  National  Arm."  Bulletin  5,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  was  illustrated  and  gave  directions  as  to  how 
certain   commodities   could   be  loaded   more   efficientlv,   and 


dealt  particularly  with  the  loading  of  non-perishable  goods, 
or  hard  goods,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Another  bul- 
letin. No.  6,  is  now  in  the  state  of  preparation  and  is  illus- 
trated with  photographs  and  diagrams  showing  how  perish- 
able commodities  are  actually  loaded  and  how  they  should 
be  loaded.  Accompanying  this  article  are  some  of  the  photo- 
graphs that  were  used  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
data  on  which  to  base  this  sixth  bulletin.  It  is  typical  of 
the  Pennsylvania  that  before  urging  shippers  to  load  cars 
heavier  with  packages  that  might  be  damaged  in  transit, 
quite  extensive  experiments  were  made  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany itself  with  each  class  of  loading. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  sent  out  a  circular  calling  at- 
tention to  the  notice  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission respecting  car  shortage,  and  ordered  its  agents  to  post 
these  circulars  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  shippers  to  them.  Later  3,000  copies  of  a  notice  was 
sent  to  shippers,  in  which  appeared  the  following  paragraph: 
"Unless  shippers  will  consider  this  situation  seriously  and 
by  their  fullest  co-operation  correct  the  evil,  it  will  of  nec- 
essity and  in  due  course  mean  federal  and  state  legislation, 
which  may  prove  more  burdensome  than  our  appeal  that  cars 
be  loaded  to  capacity."  Following  this  an  order  was  sent 
to  the  company's  own  agents  as  well  as  to  shippers  insisting 
on  the  adoption  of  the  watch  word,  "Intensive  Car  Loading," 
and  instructing  agents  to  report  to  the  general  superintendent 
and  the  vice-president  and  the  freight  traffic  manager  the 
names  of  those  shippers  who  were  co-operating  and  render- 
ing assistance,  and  also  the  names  of  those  who  were  per- 
sistently or  flagrantly  violating  the  request  for  it. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  insofar  as  the  distri- 
bution of  notices  is  concerned,  has  confined  its  efforts  to  giv- 
ing the  widest  possible  distribution  to  the  circular  issued  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the  American 
Railwav  Association,  which  circular  will  be  mentioned  later. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  now  preparing  a  circular  which 
will  be  given  very  wide  circulation. 

The  northwestern  roads,  including  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul;  Great  Northern;  Northern  Pacific;  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation;  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle, 
and  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire,  got  out  a  joint  circular  in 
March  addressed  to  shippers  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Montana,  explaining  that  these  roads  were  unable  to 
meet  the  present  car  situation  without  the  assistance  of  the 
shippers.  The  three  specific  things  which  the  railroads  asked 
the  shippers  to  do  were,  ( 1 )  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  com- 
modities to  fix  the  weight  according  to  the  full  capacity  of 
cars  ordinarily  used  for  this  commodity;  (2)  if  available 
cars  did  not  fit  the  original  specification  as  to  quantity,  to 
authorize  such  increases  as  will  permit  the  full  loading  of 
cars  that  are  available;  and  (3)  to  write  to  representative  of- 
ficers of  these  roads  calling  attention  to  cases  where  full  load- 
ing has  not  been  obtained. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  in  May  issued  a  supplement 
to  its  loading  order  No.  6  in  which  it  placed  the  minimum' 
for  1.  c.  1.  freight  at  25,000  lb.,  and  also  instructed  agents 
to  hold  all  cars  of  carload  freight  not  loaded  to  the  full  carry- 
ing or  cubic  capacity  of  the  car  for  instructions  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  freight  transportation. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern,  under  the  receivers, 
has  been  making  very  extensive  use  of  circulars,  both  to  reach 
shippers  and  to  instruct  agents.  In  December,  1915,  a  two- 
page  letter  was  written  to  all  agents,  signed  by  the  general 
manager.  This  cited  the  results  that  had  been  obtained,  the 
opportunities  for  still  further  improvement,  and  asked  all 
agents  to  make  the  following  New  Year's  resolution:  "We 
hereby  resolve  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  company  and  thus  promote  its  ability  to 
serve  well  its  patrons." 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  issued  nu- 
merous circulars,  one  of  the  latest  being  in  April,  1917,  in' 
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which  specific  instructions  as  to  how  shippers  and  how  con- 
signees could  facilitate  the  movement  of  traffic,  obtain  heavier 
carloading  and  release  cars  promptly. 

The  Norfolk  Southern  has  obtained  good  results  from  cir- 
culars which  it  has  issued  both  to  its  own  agents  and  to  ship- 
pers and  receivers.  In  one  of  these  there  appears  the  follow- 
ing: "Thus,  if  it  is  desired  to  order  100  tons  of  fertilizer,  let 
the  shippers  be  in.structed  to  load  in  such  a  way  as  to  utilize 
the  full  capacity  of  two  30  and  one  40,  or  two  50-ton  cars. 
Where  a  purchaser  orders  less  than  a  full  car  it  is  suggested 
that  he  join  with  a  neighbor  so  that  the  two  shipments  can  be 
made  in  the  same  car." 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  December,  1916,  issued  a  cir- 
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A  40-Ton  Car  Carefully  Loaded  to  Get  10  Per  Cent  Loading 
Above   Marked   Capacity 

cular  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  most  of  its  coal 
cars  were  being  well  loaded,  there  were  exceptions,  and  these 
were  generally  at  mines  where  loading  was  not  properly  su- 
pervised by  a  mine  superintendent  or  responsible  employee. 
Better  supervision  was  urged. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  in  May  issued  a 
circular  to  shippers,  consignees,  agents  and  yardmasters  quot- 
ing extensively  from  the  circular  issued  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of 
the  American  Railway  Association.  Later  in  the  same  month 
the  company  issued  special  1.  c.  1.  loading  instructions  order- 
ing the  holding  of  1.  c.  1.  cars  for  tri-weekly  or  semi-weekly 


Ralston  Type  Car  with  Excess  Cubical  Capacity  Loaded  10 
Per   Cent   Over  Marked   Capacity 

movement  so  as  to  get  maximum  loading,  and  ordering  that 
1.  c.  1.  freight  aggregating  15,000  lb.  that  otherwise  would  go 
to  a  transfer  point,  should  be  loaded  and  carted  to  certain 
stations  mentioned.  The  method  of  handling  freight  to  and 
from  boat  lines  has  been  changed.  In  order  to  secure  fol- 
lowing-morning delivery  in  New  York  it  had  been  customary' 
to  send  lightly  loaded  trains  from  Boston  terminals  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Now,  loading  is  permitted  to  5  p.  m.  and  cars 
are  moved  during  the  night  and  transferred  to  the  boats  on 
the  following  day,  making  second-morning  delivery.  Embar- 
goes are  also  being  issued  against  various  commodities  in  car- 
load lots,  regardless  of  point  of  origin,  except  when  loaded  to 
marked  capacity.  Such  commodities  as  brick,  fertilizer,  glass 
containers,  lumber,  ore,  pig  iron,  etc.,  are  included.  An  em- 
bargo has  also  been  placed  on  1.  c.  1.  freight  coming  from  con- 
necting carriers,  except  when  loaded  to  a  15,000-lb.  minimum. 


In  May,  1917,  F.  M.  Lucore,  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  got  out  a 
very  interesting  little  booklet  of  38  pages,  with  a  cover,  which 
was  an  "appeal  for  a  substitution  of  the  'full  carload  lot'  idea 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  'minimum  car  lot'  plan."  The 
circular  was  addressed  not  only  to  .shippers  but  to  the  rail- 
road commissions  of  Texas  and  Louisiana;  the  bankers  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana;  the  buyers  of  cement,  lime  and  plaster; 
of  cotton  and  cotton  linters;  of  cotton  seed,  hay,  ice,  lumber, 
millstuff,  rice,  salt,  sugar,  wheat  and  other  Ijulk  grains.  Each 
one  of  these  classes  to  whom  the  pamphlet  was  addressed  had 
a  separate  section. 

Other  roads  besides  thoi^e  mentioned  are  carrying  on  spe- 
cial circularizing  campaigns  to  increa.se  carloading.  The 
examples  mentioned  are  simply  used  by  way  of  illustration. 

In  addition  to  circularizing,  the  roads,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  are  having  their  agents  or  officers  personally  in- 
terview shippers  to  try  to  induce  them  to  get  better  carloading. 
Other  methods  which  arc  being  used  are  to  have  agents  or 
yardmasters  make  reports  of  cars  that  are  not  loaded  to  capa- 


All-Steel  Car  with  Cubical  Capacity  So  Small  as  to  Require 

Very   Careful   Loading  to   Secure   10  Per   Cent   Loading 

Above   Marked   Capacity 

city,  with  the  names  of  the  shippers,  and  these  instances  are 
called  to  the  attention  of  shippers  by  correspondence  and  the 
matter  is  regularly  dealt  with  through  a  series  of  follow-up 
letters.  There  are  some  roads  that  have  issued  instructions 
for  their  enginemen  not  to  switch  coal  cars  that  are  not  loaded 
to  full  capacity.  Within  the  last  few  months  there  have  been 
quite  a  few  roads  that  have  created  the  position  of  car  in- 
spector or  an  office  with  duties  similar  to  that  of  car  inspec- 
tor, and  have  placed  on  this  office  the  responsibility  and  given 
it  the  authority  carefully  to  watch  carloading  and  take  such 


Contrast  the  Loading  of  This  Car  with  the  Loading  of  the 
Other   Three   Cars   Shown   on   This   Page 

steps  as  are  considered  necessary  to  procure  better  results. 
One  road  at  least,  and  possibly  others,  have  written  letters 
to  the  newspapers  explaining  the  car  situation  and  urging 
the  public  and  urging  shippers  to  co-operate  to  get 
better  loading.  Some  roads  have  adopted  a  system  of 
monthly  reports  showing  both   the  names  of  shippers  that 
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liavc  ':;ottcn  especially  good  carloacling  aijd  shippers 
that  are  failing,  for  any  cause,  to  load  cars  to  capa- 
city. Letters  of  appreciation  are  sent  to  shippers  who  have 
done  especially  well,  and  letters  urging  improvement  are  sent 
to  those  whose  showing  is  l)ad.  Some  roads  have  given  agents 
l)oth  authority  and  responsibility  for  better  carloading  at 
their  stations.  A  report  is  kept  not  of  shippers  who  have 
poor  carloading  but  of  the  stations  from  which  underloaded 
cars  are  received.  The  agents  at  such  stations  are  asked  for 
explanations  and  the  responsibility  is  placed  squarely  on 
tlioni. 

Some  roads  do  not  hesitate  to  write  directly  to  shippers  who 
load  on  connecting  roads.  Others  deal  with  the  connecting 
carrier  in  urging  better  carloading.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  of  these  methods  is  at  once  the  more 
effective  and  the  more  diplomatic. 

Some  roads  have  found  it  a  big  help  to  discuss  at  division 
staff  meetings  this  question  of  heavier  carloading.  Nearly  all 
roads  appear  to  be  convinced  that  personal  efforts  of  agents 
and  division  officers  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  shippers,  and  a  good  many  roads  frankly 
acknowledge  that  if  they  could  only  get  their  own  officers 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  right  spirit  it  would  not  be  so 


of  car  furnislied;  the  National  Tube  Company,  a  sul)sidiary 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  making  special 
efforts  and  there  is  printed  herewith  pictures  of  some  of  the 
cars  loaded  by  this  company. 

A  number  of  pictures  of  loading  by  the  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Company  are  given.  This  company  has  been  making 
a  remarkably  good  record.  From  May  1  to  May  9,  inclusive, 
all  cars  loaded  from  its  Chicago  plant  were  loaded  to 
108.6837  per  cent  of  marked  capacity.  There  were  shipped 
during  that  period  1,384  cars;  the  total  marked  capacity  was 
99,725,000  lb.  and  the  total  amount  of  material  loaded  was 
108,384,820  lb.  This  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
were  loaded  a  large  number  of  stock  cars  and  flat  cars,  the 
carrying  capacity  of  which  would  not  permit  of  the  full  10 
per  cent  overload  above  marked  capacity. 

From  the  Pittsburgh  plant  of  the  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Company  from  April  23  to  April  30  all  cars  were 
loaded  105.5  per  cent  of  marked  capacity,  and  from  May  1 
to  May  10,  108.3  per  cent  of  marked  capacity,  and  from 
May  10  to  May  19,  109.99  per  cent.  The  average  ship- 
ments from  the  Pittsburgh  plant  are  60  to  70  cars  a  day. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Portland  Cement  Company. 


Four  Cars  Loaded  with  10-in.  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  by  the   National   Tube    Company — Average   Weight,    120,500   lb. 


difficult  to  get  shippers  to  do  their  part.  Staff  meeting  dis- 
cussion is  a  good  way  of  arousing  enthusiasm  among  the 
railroad  company's  own  officers. 

A  few  roads  have  had  merchandise  loading  reports  sent 
to  the  chief  operating  officer  showing  in  detail  carloading  by 
commodities  and  by  loading  points.  The  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  by  this  method  alone  got  an  increase  in  April,  1917., 
over  April,  1916,  of  3,508  lb.  per  car. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  very  illuminating  fact  that  the 
roads  which  have  done  the  most  toward  securing  better  car- 
loading  and  which  have  gotten  the  best  results  are  the  very 
roads  that  feel  most  strongly  that  they  have  only  begun  the 
work,  and  that  the  savings  of  equipment  which  are  still  possi- 
ble through  additional  efforts  are  larger  than  they  had  any 
conception  of  when  the  work  was  begun. 

Beside  the  work  that  the  roads  have  been  doing,  that  of 
various  shippers  and  other  organizations  has  been  of  great 
assistance.  The  American  Railway  Association  has  issued 
various  bulletins  which  have  been  published  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  from  time  to  time;  the  various  branches  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  are  sending  out  cards  and  other  litera- 
ture urging  heavier  carloading;  from  the  South  comes  a  re- 
port of  98  shippers  of  carload  business  from  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Missouri,  that  have  each  one  of  them  made  special  efforts  to 
conserve  railroad  equipment;  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company 
and  the  Coal  Dock  Operators'  Association  are  refusing  to 
accept  orders  for  coal  in  less  quantity  than  maximum  capacity 


"The  burden,  however,  does  not  rest  solely  on  railway 
managers  and  operatives.  Shippers  and  consignees  have  a 
duty  to  perform.  There  are  between  250,000  and  300,000 
points  at  which  freight  is  handled  in  this  country.  A  slight 
quickening  in  the  time  of  loading  and  uploading  at  each  of 
these  points  will  make  a  tremendous  saving.  The  average 
time  consumed  by  shipper  and  consignee  in  loading  and  un- 
loading a  freight  car  is  a  little  under  two  days  each,  a  total 
of  four  days  per  car  trip.  This  period  can  be  reduced  by 
one-third  or  more.  The  men  who  can  bring  this  about  are 
those  who  load  and  unload  freight  cars.     It  is  substantial. 

"War  has  put  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  railroads.  With 
the  backing  of  ever}'  shipper  and  of  every  receiver  of  freight 
their  work  will  be  effective.  It  is  unthinkable  that  this  co- 
operation will  not  be  forthcoming.  It  would  mean  that  in- 
dustry would  flounder  in  a  sea  of  inaction.  But  business 
must  not  suffer.  Our  allies  must  get  what  is  essential  for 
the  strong  prosecution  of  the  war.  Our  army  must  mobilize 
and  equip.  New  ships  must  be  built.  The  means  to  this 
end  are  partly  in  the  hands  of  shippers  and  receivers  of 
freight." 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  railroad  traffic  depart- 
ments must  back  up  and  co-operate  with  the  operating  de- 
partments. Courage  on  the  part  of  the  traffic  departments 
will  be  required  in  a  large  measure.  It  is  spirit  which  is  put 
into  this  work  that  will  count.  The  encouraging  fact  is  that 
the  more  fully  the  situation  is  understood  by  every  one  the 
more  likelihood  there  is  of  its  being  overcome. 
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Modern  Method  of  Storim  Coal 


The  Fuel  Situation  as  Affected  by  the  War 

Serious  Problem  Caused  by  the  Difficulty  in  Securing 
Supplies  and  on  Account  of  the  Greatly  Increased  Cost 


IN  1915  the  railways  of  the  United  States  used  128,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
mines  of  this  country-.     Of  this  amount  122,000,000  tons 
was   bituminous,    which    amounted   to   28    per   cent   of   the 
bituminous  coal  mined,  and  6,200,000  tons  was  anthracite, 
this  being  7  per  cent  of  the 


total  anthracite .  production. 
In  1916  the  total  shipments 
of  bituminous  coal  amounted 
to  509,000,000  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  15.1  per  cent  over 
1915,  when  previous  records 
had  been  surpassed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  railroads 
used  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  total  coal  supply 
in  1916  as  in  1915,  in  which 
case  the  consumption  of  coal 
by  the  railways  in  the  past 
year  was  approximately  148,- 
000,000  tons.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  1917 
will  see  new  records  estab- 
lished in  the  production  in 
all  kinds  of  fuel.  The  iron 
and  steel  industries  are  large 
users  of  coal  and  they  will 
consume  a  greater  amount 
than  ever  before.  The  amount 
exported  also  will  be  in- 
creased by  larger  shipments 
to  France  and  Italy. 

Fuel  Shortage  on 
European  Railavays 

Experience    in    the    Euro- 
pean countries  indicates  that 


by  20  per  cent.  Before  the  war  the  Swiss  railways  secured 
their  fuel  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  demand  for 
coal  in  Germany  is  now  so  great  that  even  the  consumption 
of  hot  water  for  household  pur})oses  has  been  limited.  This, 
together  with  the  shortage    of    men    and    of  rolling  stock, 

explains    why    Germanv    has 


The   Fuel  Situation 

TJAILROAD  fuel  consumption  will  prob- 
ably    increase    during      the  .  war     and 
■owing,  to  the  unusual  demand  and  abnor- 
mal .conditions  of  distribution   prices  will 
continue  high. 

The  fuel  departmerit  should  give  close  at- 
tention to  the  selection,  distribution  and 
handling  of  coal  and  arrange  storage 
facilities. 

The  mechanical  department  should  apply 
fuel  saving  devices,  keep  motive  power  iii 
efficient  condition  and  see  that  coal  is 
properly  usfid  by  the  enginemen. 

The  operating  department  can  assist  by 
running  fewer  and  heavier  trains,  by  elinii- 
nating  delays  and  by  securing  heavier 
loading  of  cars. 


energetic  measures  will  be  required  to  deal  with  the  fuel  pro- 
blem in  this  country  during  the  war.  The  most  serious  effect 
of  the  hostilities  on  the  railways  of  the  neutral  country  of 
Switzerland  is  the  scarcity  of  coal,  which  had  reached  such 
an  acute  stage  in  February  that  the  number  of  trains  on 
the  steam  railways,  already  diminished,  was  further  reduced 


not  fulfilled  her  agreement  to 
furnish  Switzerland  the  fuel 
which  that  country  requires. 

The  Norwegian  railways, 
which  have  drawn  their  sup- 
ply of  coal  from  England, 
are  also  facing  a  serious  situ- 
ation. The  general  director 
of  the  Norwegian  state  rail- 
ways stated  recently  that  no 
coal  had  been  received  since 
January  1,  and  that  the 
quantity  stored  would  last 
only  four  months.  Traffic  on 
all  the  railroads  has  there- 
fore been  limited. 

The  fuel  situation  in  Great 
Britain  is  so  serious  iliat  no 
coal  is  allowed  to  be  ex- 
])orted.  The  supply  for 
France  and  Italy  has  hither- 
to come  from  England,  but 
the  United  States  \\ill  now  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  fuel 
for  both  these  countries. 

Coal  Consumption  of 
American  Railw.a.ys 

The  bill  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  States  for  fuel  for 
conducting  transportation  in 
1915  was  $216,838,183,  of  which  probably  about  $17,000,- 
000  was  spent  for  fuel  oil  and  the  remaining  $200,000,000 
for  coal,  both  antliracite  and  liituminous.  From  present  in- 
dications the  railroads  will  use  more  coal  during  1917  than 
ever  before,  and  this  must  be  purchased  at  prices  greatly  in 
excess  of  those  paid  during  any  previous  year.     The  rail- 
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roads'  total  fuel  hill  for  1917  will  no  doubt  i)C  between  $300,- 
000,000  and  $350,000,000. 

The  relative  amount  of  fuel  oil  consumed  by  the  roads 
will  probably  neither  increase  nor  decrea.se  to  any  marked 
degree  during  the  war.  The  United  States  Navy  will 
rcHjuire  a  large  amount  of  oil,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  price 
will  remain  high.  From  present  indications  but  little  of  the 
oil  for  the  navy  will  l)e  furnished  by  the  fields  from  which 
the  railroads  are  supplied,  and  they  should  find  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  amount  they  need. 

Between  the  years  1911  and  1915  there  was  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  jiroportion  of  operating  expenses  chargeable 
to  fuel,  the  percentage  declining  from  12.05  in  1911  to  10.38 
in  1915;  This  decrease  was  made  in  spite  of  slight  increases 
in  the  unit  prices  during  that  period.  There  has  undoubtedly 
been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  operating  expenses 
•chargeable  to  fuel  during  the  past  year,  but  this  increase 
lias  been  brought  about  by  the  advance  in  the  unit  cost  and 
not  by  the  increased  consumption.  The  increase  in  the  cost 
of  coal  for  the  present  year  on  the  Pennsylvania  system 
alone,  based  on  the  consumption  in  1915,  is  estimated  at 
$15,099,000. 

Reasons  for  the  Advances  in  Price 

There  are  many  factors  entering  into  the  advance  in 
the  price  during  the  past  few  months,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  shifting  of  markets.  The  Illinois  and 
Indiana  fields,  for  instance,  have  been  obliged  to  meet  excep- 
tional demands.  The  production  of  coal  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia fields  was  decreased  by  floods.  There  was  a  good 
market  at  the  seaboard  for  coal  from  this  section,  and  as 
a  result  the  coal  from  West  Virginia,  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Eastern  Ohio  did  not  move  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  region  of  the  lower  Ohio  in  the  usual  quantities.  The 
shortage  around  the  Great  Lakes  was  aggravated  by  the 
lack  of  cars,  and  the  fact  that  lake  boats  handling  grain 
and  ore  eastward  did  not  stop  to  load  coal  for  the  western 
trip,  but  returned  with  water  ballast  to  secure  the  more 
profitable  cargoes  of  grain  and  ore.  Low  water  on  the 
Ohio  river  also  threw  an  added  burden  on  the  railroads,  as 
it  prevented  coal  moving  down  the  river  in  barges.  The 
Illinois  and  Indiana  fields  have  therefore  been  forced  to 
supply  coal  for  a  much  larger  territory  than  usual. 

Such  shifting  of  markets  has  caused  the  railroads  not 
^nly  to  haul  more  coal,  but  to  haul  it  longer  distances  as 
-well.  For  instance,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  commercial 
£oal  sent  to  Michigan  from  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  fields 
was  over  17  times  as  great  during  the  nine  months  from 
April  to  December,  1916,  as  it  was  during  the  entire  year 
preceding. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in 
securing  coal  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  it  is  planned  to 
load  grain  and  ore  vessels  with  coal  and  thus  relieve  the  rail- 
roads of  the  extra  burden  which  was  placed  upon  them 
during  the  past  season.  River  transportation  depends 
largely  upon  the  precipitation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
cast the  conditions  during  the  coming  season.  The  securing 
of  an  ample  supply  of  coal  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  restoration  of  the  methods  of  distribution  that  are 
followed  under  normal  conditions. 

Another  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  coal  has  been  the 
advances  in  wages  granted  to  the  miners.  Due  to  this 
cause  alone  the  price  has  advanced  in  many  cases  as  much 
as  50  cents  a  ton.  The  fact  that  consumers  having  contracts 
with  mines  often  were  unable  to  secure  the  amount  they 
desired,  has  led  to  frantic  bidding  for  "spot"  coal,  or  that 
part  of  the  output  not  covered  by  contract,  and  the  prices 
paid  have  advanced  beyond  reason.  The  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  stated  that  in  some  cases  cars 
held  under  reconsignment  and  demurrage  privileges  appeared 
to  have  been  used  as  temporary  storage  to  further  speculative 
activities.     Where  such  conditions  are  found  to  exist  vigor- 


ous measures  should   be  taken  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
rules  governing  the  use  of  cars. 

Shortage  of  Coal  Most  Acute  in  New  England 

The  shortage  of  coal  has  l)cen  most  acute  in  New  England, 
in  Detroit  and  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  country. 
The  coal  consumed  in  New  England  amounts  to  20,000,000 
tons  a  year.  Under  normal  conditions  part  of  it  is  shipped 
by  rail  to  Poughkeepsie,  Albany  and  Troy  and  part  is  car- 
ried by  boat  from  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Baltimore. 
Since  the  demand  for  vessels  and  the  rates  on  ocean  freight 
have  increased  so  markedly,  many  ships  have  been  diverted 
from  the  coastwise  carrying  traffic.  So  great  is  the  demand 
for  barges  that  the  rates  on  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  to 
New  England  have  increased  from  60  cents  to  $5.25  per 
ton.  The  railroads  have  been  badly  congested  at  Pough- 
keepsie and  at  Albany,  and  it  has  been  practically  impos- 
sible to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  in  New  England. 
The  New  Haven  has  been  obliged  to  buy  coal  in  the  open 
market  at  prices  ranging  from  $7.35  to  $8  a  ton. 

Here,  again,  the  restoration  of  normal  methods  of  distribu- 
tion would  assist  in  relieving  the  shortage  of  fuel,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  tugs  and  barges  necessary  to 
transport  the  coal  be  exempted  from  military  use.  The 
situation  in  Detroit  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  congestion 
of  terminals,  and  the  establishment  of  storage  facilities  is 
probably  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  Northwest  has  relied  largely  on  getting  a  supply  of 
coal  from  the  Pittsburgh  district.  This  year  the  supply  at 
the  head  of  the  lakes  was  almost  entirely  consumed  before 
the  opening  of  navigation,  although  usually  there  has  been 
carried  over  about  3,000,000  tons.  Many  lake  boats  have 
been  diverted  to  the  more  profitable  ocean  traffic,  and  if  an 
adequate  supply  of  fuel  for  the  Northwest  is  to  be  secured 
this  year  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  lake  vessels  carry 
the  maximum  possible  amount  of  fuel.  The  pooling  of  coal 
shipments  at  the  lakes  will  no  doubt  have  a  good  effect  in 
expediting  the  traffic. 

An  unnecessary  burden  is  imposed  on  the  railroads  in 
certain  cities  by  ordinances  requiring  anthracite  coal  to  be 
used  by  them.  The  seriousness  of  the  fuel  situation  at 
this  time  warrants  a  discontinuance  of  such  measures  in 
some  sections.  If  local  officials  could  be  made  to  realize 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  railroads  are  working,  their 
co-operation  in  suspending  the  use  of  anthracite  could  no 
doubt  be  secured. 

Grades  of  Fuel  Should  Be  Carefully  Considered 

In  meeting  the  present  emergency  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  grade  of  fuel  which  shows  the  greatest 
economy,  all  things  considered,  be  used.  The  selection  of 
the  proper  grade  and  size  is  a  difficult  matter,  as  the  usual 
test  for  heat  content  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  fuel  when  burned  in  the  locomotive  firebox. 
The  experiments  recently  completed  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  in  which  six  sizes  of  coal  from  a  single  mine  were 
tested  to  determine  their  relative  values,  give  a  better  indica- 
tion of  the  results  which  may  be  expected  in  actual  service. 

The  coals  were  tested  at  a  medium  and  at  a  high  rate  of 
combustion  (about  50  and  110  lb.  of  coal  per  square  foot 
of  grate  per  hour,  respectively).  The  comparative  values 
for  the  various  grades  were  as  follows: 

Grade.                                                      Medium  Rate  Tests.  High  Rate  Tests. 

3  in  by  6  in.   Egg 102  per  cent  105  per  cent 

Mine    run    100  per  cent  100  per  cent 

2    in.    Lump 99  per  cent  97  per  cent 

2  in.   by  3  in.   Nut 98  per  cent  106  per  cent 

2   in.    Screenings 93  per  cent  87  per  cent 

1  Yi    in.    Screenings 85  per  cent  82  per  cent 

From  these  results  it  would  seem  that  with  the  usual  price 
differentials  mine  run  would  be  more  economical  than  lump 
or  egg  coal.  The  comparative  value  of  2-in.  and  1^-in. 
screenings  differs  so  much  that  unless  there  is  a  large  price 
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differential  between  the  two  grades  the  larger  size  is  to  be 
preferred. 

The  Preparation  of  Coal 

Regarding  the  preparation  of  coal,  the  report  of  these 
tests  contains  the  following  observations:  "Cracking  coal 
to  the  point  where  it  will  pass  through  a  S-in.  round  or  a 
6-in.  round  opening  is  worth  more  than  it  costs.  Under 
many  conditions  mechanical  crushing  of  the  larger  sizes  of 
coal  will  be  found  very  profitable.  Many  roads  prepare 
elaborate  statements  showing  the  cost  of  operating  coaling 
stations,  and  often  as  a  result  of  these  statements  coal  is 
not  properly  cracked;  e.  g.,  a  coal  needing  much  cracking 
will  be  sent  to  a  coal  chute  having  breaker  bars,  and  as  a 
result  the  cost  of  chute  operation  goes  up.  The  fuel  dis- 
tributor is  then  told  to  send  this  to  a  chute  where  there  are 
no  breaker  bars,  and  the  result  is  that  the  coal  is  only  slightly 
cracked." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lower  the  heating 
value  of  the  coal  the  more  cars  are  required  to  transport  it. 
Thus,  when  coal  must  be  carried  for  a  long  distance  it  is 


Revolving   Locomotive   Crane    Serving   Storage   Yard 
and    Coal   Chute 

usually  cheaper  to  secure  a  supply  with  a  high  heating 
value.  On  one  railroad  coal  from  several  mines  located 
in  two  different  lields  were  tested  in  road  service.  The 
tonnage  which  would  be  required  of  each  kind  was  calcu- 
lated for  all  the  engine  districts  on  the  system,  and  the 
cost  of  fuel,  freight  and  handling  was  computed.  Among 
the  coals  tested  was  one  with  a  heat  content  of  about  11,000 
B.t.u.  per  lb.,  which  could  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  and 
was  in  use  over  a  large  part  of  the  system.  The  officers  of 
the  road  were  surprised  when  the  test  proved  that  a  much 
more  expensive  coal  with  a  heat  content  of  about  13,500 
B.t.u.  per  lb.  was  more  economical  at  some  points  where 
it  required  a  longer  haul  than  the  lower  priced  fuel.  The 
weight  of  the  better  grade  of  coal  required  was  considerably 
less,  and  for  that  reason  the  lower  freight  charges  offset  the 
slightly  higher  cost  on  the  B.t.u.  basis. 

Increasing  the  production  of  mines  which  yield  high  grade 
fuel  is  one  method  of  saving  cars.    The  same  effect  is  secured 


by  carefully  removing  impurities  from  the  coal.  There  should 
be  no  laxity  in  the  inspection  of  fuel  at  this  time. 

If  the  handling  of  coal  is  to  be  done  satisfactorily,  storing 
during  the  summer  months  must  be  resorted  to.  Some  of 
the  western  roads  which  are  called  on  to  handle  a  large 
amount  of  commercial  coal  during  the  winter  months  have 
for  several  years  followed  the  practice  of  storing  company 
fuel  during  the  summer  season  at  ever)'  point  where  a  chute 
is  located.  The  coal  can  be  secured  at  a  lower  price  at  that 
time,  and  there  is  ordinarily  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  cars 
in  which  to  move  it.  The  storage  piles  are  located  clo.se  to 
roundhouse  tracks  as  a  rule,  and  when  the  fuel  is  needed 
it  is  picked  up  by  a  locomotive  crane  and  loaded  directly 
on  to  the  tender.  An  arrangement  of  storage  facilities  at 
coal  chutes,  such  as  is  illustrated  herewith,  should  prove 
convenient  and  economical. 

Coal  should  be  stored  in  dry  locations.  The  larger  sizes 
are  to  be  preferred  and  slack  should  be  screened  out  if  pos- 
sible. Coals  which  have  a  high  sulphur  content  are  most 
likely  to  heat  and  ignite  spontaneously.  As  a  rule,  the 
temperature  is  not  allowed  to  rise  about  180  deg.  F.  By 
driving  flues  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the 
piles  the  temperature  of  the  coal  can  be  noted,  and  if  it 
is  found  to  be  heating  the  pile  is  worked  over.  The  loss  in 
heating  value  of  Illinois  coal  stored  one  year  is  only  3  per 
cent,  and  coal  from  other  sections  which  does  not  disintegrate 
when  exposed  to  the  weather  should  give  as  good  results. 
The  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  is  slight.  Illinois 
coal  is  stored  to  a  depth  of  15  ft.  without  trouble,  and  Pitts- 
burgh coal  has  been  stored  in  piles  30  ft.  high. 

Cars  must  be  unloaded  promptly  in  order  to  conserve 
the  car  supply  and  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel,  and 
storage  facilities  are  a  necessity. 

Modern  Coaling  Stations  Conserve  Fuel 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  installation  of  modem  coal- 
ing stations  to  save  men  and  to  conserve  fuel.  Coal  should 
be  broken  to  the  proper  size  for  locomotive  use  before  being 
put  in  the  chutes  and  further  reduction  in  size  should  be 
avoided.  Chutes  as  now  designed  cause  little  breakage,  and 
they  reduce  greatly  the  cost  of  handling.  At  the  present 
price  of  labor,  chutes  in  which  coal  must  be  shoveled  from 
the  cars  by  hand  show  operating  costs  as  high  as  12  cents 
a  ton.  The  modern  chute  in  which  drop  bottom  cars  may 
be  used  will  handle  coal  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  3  cents  a 
ton.  Whatever  form  of  chute  is  in  use,  it  should  be  so 
arranged  that  it  will  not  cause  waste  by  spilling  on  the 
ground. 

The  fuel  consumption  of  locomotives  must  be  kept  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  Where  fuel  saving  devices  can  be 
installed  much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  performance. 
The  savings  made  possible  by  superheaters  and  brick  arches 
are  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
them.  Practically  all  railroads  are  installing  these  devices 
on  existing  motive  power  as  well  as  specifying  them  for  use 
on  new  equipment.  The  president  of  one  road  which  had 
applied  superheaters  in  considerable  numbers  recently  said: 
"We  have  put  on  40  superheaters  now,  and  they  are  paying 
for  themselves  at  the  rate  of  one  each  week." 

Although  powdered  coal  has  been  introduced  but  recently, 
it  gives  promise  of  effecting  large  savings,  and  its  use  should 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Feed  water  heaters 
have  shown  excellent  results  in  tests,  and  the  mechanical 
difficulties  which  the  maintenance  of  such  devices  might 
entail  would  seem  to  be  slight  compared  with  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  their  use.  The  railroads  should  investigate 
the  opportunities  for  reducing  their  fuel  bill  by  the  appli- 
cation of  such  devices. 

To  secure  a  good  fuel  record  every  locomotive  from  the 
oldest  to  the  newest  .should  be  maintained  in  the  best  of 
condition.  When  the  motive  power  is  given  a  general  over- 
hauling all  parts  which  by  their  condition  affect  the  fuel 
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consumption,  such  as  the  hoilcr,  huilcr  tubes,  steam  pipes, 
front  end  appliances,  smokebo.x,  valve  and  cylinder  packing 
and  valve  gear,  should  be  put  in  condition  to  perform  at 
their  highest  efficiency  and  the  roundhouse  men  should  see 
that  they  are  properly  maintained  while  the  locomotives  are 
in  service.  Anything  which  wastes  steam  wastes  coal,  and 
every  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  repairing  of  locomotives 
should  bear  this  in  mind. 

The  men  in  charge  of  roundhouses  can  help  to  save  fuel 
by  seeing  that  boilers  are  kept  clean  both  inside  and  out 
so  that  the  heat  from  the  fuel  may  be  transmitted  readily  to 
the  water. 

There  is  also  a  splendid  opportunity  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  coal  used  at  the  terminals  in  firing  engines  and  in  keep- 
ing them  under  steam.  In  maintaining  locomotives  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  steam  pipes  and  super- 
heater units  tight,  superheater  flues  clean  and  brick  arches 
intact.  Leaks  around  the  mud  ring  and  air  leaks  in  the 
front  end  are  wasteful  and  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as 
they  appear. 

What  Labor  Can  Do 

The  officers  of  the  enginemen's  labor  organizations  have 
lately  voiced  the  loyalty  of  the  men  to  the  nation's  catise. 
Every  engineer  and  firemen  can  show  his  patriotism  at  this 
time  by  doing  his  utmost  to  save  fuel.  Firemen  are  often 
inclined  to  fire  locomotives  not  in  the  best  way,  but  in  what 
they  consider  the  easiest  way.  If  the  traveling  engineers 
would  teach  every  fireman  to  break  large  lumps  of  coal,  to 
prevent  coal  being  wasted  out  of  the  gangway,  to  use  no 
more  water  than  is  necessary  in  wetting  coal,  to  carry  a 
light  even  fire,  and  to  add  two  or  three  scoopfuls  of  coal 
at  a  time,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  fuel  consumption 
would  be  secured.  Every  road  foreman  of  engines  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  correction  of  improper  firing 
methods,  and  to  the  elimination  of  defects  in  locomotives 
which  cause  a  waste  of  fuel.  The  attention  which  is  usually 
given  to  the  lubricating  oil  performance  should  at  this  time 
be  directed  toward  the  saving  of  coal. 

The  car  department  can  save  fuel  by  reducing  the  weight 
of  cars  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  strength 
and  increasing  the  cost  of  maintenance.  If  cars  were  pro- 
vided which  could  be  used  for  hauling  a  large  variety  of 
commodities  so  that  they  would  be  loaded  in  both  directions, 
the  empty  haul  would  be  lessened  and  the  fuel  consumption 
would  be  materially  reduced. 

The  part  which  the  operating  department  can  play^  in 
saving  fuel  as  a  rule  has  not  received  much  attentioji. 
Lightly  loaded  trains  and  trains  standing  on  side  tracks 
are  both  wasteful.  Yardmasters  and  despatchers  must  co- 
operate to  keep  engines  loaded  to  their  full  rating  and  to 
see  that  they  are  not  delayed  at  meeting  points.  The  records 
of  train  operation  on  one  railroad  showed  recently  that  the 
delays  to  trains  between  terminals  amounted  to  48  per  cent 
of  the  running  time.  The  amount  of  coal  burned  by  a 
large  modem  locomotive  when  held  on  a  side  track  is  esti- 
mated at  from  500  to  1,000  lb.  an  hour.  Even  if  the  lower 
figure  is  used,  the  fuel  wasted  in  this  way  amounts  to  a  large 
item. 

Many  delays  at  meeting  points  are  caused  by  slow  trains 
getting  in  the  way  of  faster  trains.  If  the  speed  of  all 
trains  was  made  more  nearly  uniform,  much  of  the  trouble 
from  this  source  would  be  eliminated,  thus  bringing  about 
an  appreciable  saving  in  fuel. 

Running  Locomotives  Over  Tvv^o  Divisions 

A  number  of  railroads  have  adopted  the  policy  of  running 
locomotives  over  two  divisions,  and  the  savings  resulting 
from  this  practice  have  been  gratifying.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  more  places  where  the  plan  could  be  put  into  effect 
and  it  merits  consideration  at  this  time.  The  average  cost 
of  fuel  for  firing  up  a  locomotive  is  at  least  one  dollar,  and 


this  is  saved,  in  addition  to  the  amount  usually  wasted  while- 
it  is  kept  under  steam  waiting  for  a  train,  every  time  the 
locomotive  is  run  over  two  divisions. 

Trains  run  on  extra  fast  schedules  use  an  abnormally 
large  amount  of  fuel.  The  resistance  of  passenger  trains 
running  at  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour  is  30  per  cent  greater 
than  when  the  speed  is  40  miles  an  hour,  and  the  coal  con- 
sumption is  correspondingly  higher.  If  passenger  trains  are 
consolidated  and  fewer  and  heavier  trains  run,  there  will 
be  a  double  saving,  first,  on  account  of  the  smaller  number 
of  cars  which  will  be  required;  and,  second,  because  of  the 
decreased  consumption  per  car  with  the  more  heavily  loaded 
trains.  The  same  thing  applies  to  fast  freight  trains.  In 
Canada  much  has  already  been  done  along  this  line.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  now  has  but  one  scheduled  time  freight 
train,  and  the  schedule  of  this  train  has  been  lengthened 
10  per  cent. 

An  active  movement  to  secure  heavier  car  loading  is  now 
on  foot,  and  numerous  statistics  showing  the  savings  in  cars, 
locomotives,  tracks  and  men  have  been  prepared.  The 
saving  in  fuel  has  not  been  shown,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
neglible.  If  the  average  load  of  freight  cars  is  increased 
five  tons  per  car  it  will  result  in  a  saving  of  14  per  cent  of 
the  fuel  used  in  freight  train  service. 

Fuel  for  Other  Than  Locomotive  Use 
Up  to  this  time  but  little  has  been  said  concerning  shop 
fuel,  but  it  is  an  item  of  considerable  importance  since  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel  bill  of  the  railroads  is  spent 
for  fuel  for  other  than  locomotive  use.  Stationary  boilers 
should  receive  as  good  attention  and  be  maintained  as  welL 
as  locomotive  boilers,  and  the  methods  of  firing  should  be 
watched  just  as  carefully. 

Where  planing  mills  are  operated  the  sawdust  and  chips- 
from  the  woodworking  machinery  can  be  utilized  for  fuel. 
Scrap  lumber  from  cars  can  some  times  be  burned  under 
boilers  after  being  sawed  to  suitable  sizes,  or  where  this 
method  is  not  applicable  it  can  be  reduced  to  chips  and 
blown  into  furnaces.  In  cases  where  intermittent  heats  are 
taken  on  oil  furnaces  fuel  can  be  saved  by  using  furnaces 
of  the  regenerative  type.  Centralized  power  supply  for 
shops,  the  installation  of  electric  motors,  and  electric  power 
transmission  are  necessary  if  the  highest  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  fuel  is  to  be  secured. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  coal  situation  the  following 
measures,  among  others,  are  necessary: 

Restore  the  normal  condition  of  distribution  as  far  as 
possible. 

Provide  storage  facilities  to  lighten  the  burden  on  the  rail- 
roads at  the  time  of  maximum  demands.  . 

Stop  the  abuse  of  the  reconsignment  and  demurrage  priv- 
ileges. 

Effect  such  changes  in  railroad  operation  as  will  result 
in  a  lower  consumption  of  fuel. 

In  the  handling  of  and  use  of  fuel,  employ  every  measure 
possible  to  secure  economy. 

During  the  past  decade  noteworthy  improvements  have- 
been  made  in  the  effective  utilization  of  fuel.  There  are  at 
present  numerous  promising  experiments  under  way,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  methods  of  effecting 
even  greater  savings  will  be  evolved.  Urgent  as  the  need 
for  men  may  be,  this  is  not  the  time  to  discontinue  researches 
which  have  for  their  aim  the  development  of  better  methods 
of  using  fuel.  It  is  essential  that  all  known  means  of 
saving  be  put  into  effect,  and  that  new  methods  be  developed 
if  possible  to  supplement  those  already  in  use.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  lignite  would  help  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
are  hampering  the  railroads,  and  if  the  problem  could  be 
solved  at  this  time  it  would  do  away  with  a  heavy  trans- 
portation burden,  and  enable  the  railroads  more  effectively 
to  care  for  the  unprecedented  traffic  which  they  will  be  called' 
upon  to  carry  during  the  war. 


Making  Sleeping  Car  Curtains 


Painting  Racks  in  Passenger  Car  Department 


The  Railroads  of  Canada  and  the  War 


Have  Successfully  Handled  Greatly  Increased  Traffic 
In  Spite  of  the  Great  Scarcity  of  Labor  and  Material 


ONE  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  part  the  Canadian  rail- 
ways have  played  in  the  war  program  and  the  deep 
seated  spirit  of  loyalty  that  actuates  them,  and  yet  it 
is  only  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  countn'  at  large — a 
country     of     between     seven 


a  more  intensive  application  and  development  of  practices 
that  were  in  effect  on  most  progressive  roads  before  the  war. 
The  new  element  is  the  really  remarkable  spirit  that  domi- 
nates   the    roads.      The    Canadian   railways    will    doubtless 

have    still    greater    obstacles 


and  eight  millions  population 
that  has  enthusiastically  gone 
to  the  support  of  Great  Brit- 
ain with  an  armv  of  more 
than  400,000  men.  The 
casualties  have  been  extreme- 
ly heavy;  in  presenting  the 
compulsory  military  service 
bill  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Robert 
Borden  stated  on  June  11 
that  they  numbered  99,000. 
Many  will  never  return; 
others  have  already  returned 
maimed  and  crippled  for 
life.  The  hospitals  of  the 
land  north  of  us  are  filled 
to  overflowing. 

Canada  realizes  fully  not 
only  the  vital  part  that  the 
transportation  machine  plays 
in  the  successful  carrying  on 
of  the  war,  but  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  and  the 
tightening  of  the  jaw  or  the 
break  in  the  voice  of  railway 
men  as  they  speak  of  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  trenches 
is  a  surface  indication  of 
the  determined  spirit  which 
lies   behind   the    present   op 


A  Wonderful  Spirit 

(^ANADIAN    railways    ready    to    sacrifice 
everything    for    their   country    and    the 
cause  it  ia  fighting  for. 

Thousands  of  employes  have  gone  to  the 
front  in  the  fighting  forces  and  in  the  Rail- 
wav    Construction    Battalions    and    Skilled  _ 
Workers  Sections. 

The  railroads  have  sent  equipment  ahroad, 
contrihuted   generously   to   patriotic   funds 
and  have  helped  make  munitions. 
Large     nund>ers     of     troops     successfully 
handled. 

Women  are  being  used  extensively  to  over- 
come lahor  shortage. 

Various  means  liave  been  taken  to  facili 
tate     operations     under     abnormal     traflic 
conditions   and    to   conserve    material    and 
equipment. 


to  overcome  than  those  which 
have  confronted  them  since 
the  war  began,  but  no  short- 
age of  men  or  materials  will 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
their  effectiveness  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  operations  at 
the  front. 

In  commenting  on  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  which  actu- 
ates the  railway  officers  and 
employees  in  handling  troops 
and  supplies,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Biggar.  director  general 
of  supplies  and  transport, 
stated  that  even  the  section 
men  feel  a  strong  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  in 
guarding  against  delay  or  ac- 
cident to  the  trains.  A  mo- 
tive power  officer  summed 
up  the  situation  thus:  "We 
are  ready  to  give  to  the  very 
limit — everything  if  neces- 
sary— in  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  the  cause  for 
which  it  is  fighting." 

The  Canadian  boys  in  the 
trenches  express  this  senti- 
ment in  a  different  way  by 
the     following     version     of 


eration  of  the  Canadian  railways.  So  far  as  improved 
methods  of  operation  and  maintenance  are  concerned,  there 
is  little  that  is  new;  the  splendid  results  that  are  being  ob- 
tained under  abnormal  traffic  conditions  are  due  rather  to 


'Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning": 


Keep   the    Huns    retiring, 
Keep  the  guns  on  firing, 
Keep   our   air   ships   flying 
Until  the  Boches  are  done 
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Keep  the  bayonets  flashinR, 

Keep  the  boys  on   dashins; 

And  wlien  we  have  tnrned  the  Germans  inside  out 

Then  we'll  all  come  home. 

CONDITK^NS     AT     BEGINNING    OF    War 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Canadian  railways  were 
suffering  from  over-expansion  and  also  because  of  a  general 
business  depression  due  to  crop  failure.  Some  of  the  roads 
had  retrenched  to  the  very  limit  and  were  "down  to  the 
bone."  The  government  railways  were  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition as  to  maintenance  because  Parliament  had  authorized 
the  management  to  make  heavy  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose in  order  to  keep  the  men  busy  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  territory  served. 

The  management  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  also  felt  that 
it  was  its  duty,  as  one  of  the  most  important  business  insti- 
tutions of  Canada,  to  do  what  it  could  to  keep  business 
going,  and  it  therefore  maintained  its  normal  forces  and  did 
a  large  amount  of  maintenance  work  which  might  have 
been  deferred. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  business  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  all  of 
the  roads  had  more  or  less  power  lying  idle  and  whiteleaded. 
By  November,  however,  business  had  picked  up  because  of 
the  war,  and  most  of  the  equipment  was  in  service.  Since 
that  time  traffic  has  increased  to  a  point  where  it  has  pushed 
the  roads  to  the  very  limit  of  their  resources,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  new 


have  been  equally  hard  hit  in  sending  men  to  the  front.  At 
one  shop,  for  in.stance,  50  per  cent  of  the  men  enlisted.  In 
one  locomotive  firemen's  lodge  42  of  the  160  members  have 
gone  to  the  front.  Another  locomotive  repair  shop  has  lost 
25  per  cent  of  its  employees  through  enlistments. 

R.mlway  Construction  Corps 

That  many  of  the  employees  have  enlisted  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  forces  engaged  in  actual  fighting  may  be 
judged  by  the  heavy  casualties  noted  above.  Others  have 
enlisted  in  the  Railway  Construction  Corps  and  the  skilled 
workers  sections.  While  the  work  in  these  sections  is  pos- 
sibly not  as  hazardous  as  fighting  on  the  actual  front  the 
men  are  frequently  compelled  to  carry  on  their  work  under 
fire. 

The  duties  of  the  Railway  Construction  Corps  include  the 
building  and  repairing  of  railway  lines,  docks,  shipping 
facilities  and  roads  in  the  war  zone.  When  the  history  of 
the  war  is  written  one  of  the  most  notable  developments  as 
compared  with  previous  wars  will  undoubtedly  be  the  fact 
that  the  railway  lines  have  been  pushed  to  the  very  front 
and  have  swiftly  followed  the  advances  in  order  to  keep  the 
troops  fully  supplied.  Thus  far  Canada  has  sent  seven  rail- 
way construction  battalions  overseas,  a  total  of  5,313  men; 
this  includes  three  special  drafts,  as  noted  in  the  following 
table : 


Canadian  Railway  Construction  Battalions 


Unit. 

■Can.  O.  S.  R.  C 
143rd  Battalion 
218th  Battalion 
228th  Battalion 
239th  Battalion 
2S6th  Battalion 
257th   Battalion 


Corps.  . 


Place  Date  of 

Recruited.  Sailing. 

.St.  John    6-14-15 

.Victoria    2-17-17 

.Edmonton   2-17-17 

•  Toronto   2-17-17 

.  Windsor    12-20-16 

.Toronto    3-28-17 

Ottawa    2-17-17 

4-17 


Commanding 
Officer. 
Lt.  Col.   C.  V.   P.   Ramsey... 

Lt.   Col.  A.   Powlev 

Lt.  Col.  J.  K.  Con'ell,  M.  P. 

Lt.  Col.  A.  Earchman 

Lt.    Col.    T.   W.    Stewart 

Lt.    Col.   "W.    McConnell 

Lt.   Col.   L.   T.  Martin 


Strength. 


Railway    Construction    Draft Winnipeg 3 

Railway    Construction    Draft New  Westminster   ,    1', , 

Railway    Construction    Draft Regina   3-4-17 


Officers. 

Other  Ranks. 

20 

503 

32 

883 

24 

582 

.        31 

756 

.        26 

738 

17 

531 

.       29 

902 

1 

34 

1 

35 

3 

166 

Total     183  5,130 

Grand  total    5,313  all  ranks 


equipment,   or  even   of  material   for  ordinary  maintenance 
and  renewal  work. 

The  past  winter  was  especially  severe  and  prolonged  and 
the  roads  experienced  great  difficulty  because  of  the  lack  of 
the  necessary  number  of  skilled  workmen  to  keep  the  equip- 
ment in  good  running  condition.  Canadian  experiences 
should  be  a  warning  to  the  United  States.  The  world  -de- 
pends upon  us  for  foodstuffs  and  supplies  and  measures 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  too  many  skilled  workers  or  labor- 
ers leaving  the  roads  either  to  go  into  service  abroad  or 
into  other  industries. 

What  Canadian  Rail vv^ ays  Have  Done 

Not  only  have  the  Canadian  railways  enthusiastically  done 
those  things  that  are  required  of  them  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  carrying  on  transportation,  but  they  have  gone  much 
farther  in  giving  of  men  and  money  and  have  also  placed 
their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  for  the 
manufacture  of  supplies  and  munitions  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Employees  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  the  number  of  6,- 
692  had  enlisted  for  over-seas  service  up  to  May  of  this 
year.  Of  these,  293  had  been  killed  and  611  wounded.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  "Roll  of  Honor,"  dated  June  15,  states 
that  the  honor  lists  to  that  date  show  404  killed  and  905 
wounded. 

A.  W.  Smithers,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  System,  in  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting,  April 
26,  1917'.  stated  that  "since  the  beginning  of  the  war  3,342 
Grand  Trunk  employees  have  enlisted,  of  whom  178  have 
been  killed  and  300  wounded."     The  other  Canadian  roads 


Col.  C.  V.  P.  Ramsey,  in  charge  of  the  first  Railway  Con- 
struction battalion  to  go  to  France,  was  formerly  engineer 
of  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  At  the  request  of 
the  government  that  system  prepared  two  6  5 -ton  steam 
shovels  and  two  self-propelling  extension  track  pile  drivers 
for  shipment  to  the  corps  after  it  had  gone  abroad. 

Roland  Hill,  writing  from  the  Canadian  Army  Corps' 
headquarters  in  Flanders  to  the  Toronto  Star  early  this  year, 
made  the  following  reference  to  the  work  which  is  being  done 
by  these  railway  construction  battalions: 

"The  specialization  in  the  Canadian  army  strikes  you 
immediately.  Many  other  units  that  were  looked  upon  as 
frills  have  proved  more  than  useful  over-seas.  In  the  Rail- 
way Construction  Corps  each  man  is  a  specialist  in  some- 
thing. It  is  such  a  useful  organization  that  the  Imperial 
authorities  have  borrowed  it.  I  found  them  building  rail- 
ways. Bridge  military  engineering  rules  are  strong  and  un- 
breakable, but  the  Canadian  engineers  have  mastered  them 
and  here  they  are  building  a  standard  gage  line  within  the 
shell  zone  in  Flanders  with  Canadian  rails  and  ties,  even 
Canadian  steel  work,  to  replace  bridges.  While  I  was  chat- 
ting with  the  colonel  a  request  came  in  for  two  divers.  They 
were  wanted  at  the  base.  There  were  five  in  the  battalion 
and  they  had  no  trouble  in  getting  two." 

The  Railway  Construction  Corps  iticludes  men  from  the 
bridge  and  building  department,  section  men,  railway  con- 
struction men,  general  construction  men  and  laborers. 

Two  Railway  Skilled  Workers'  Sections  have  also  been  sent 
abroad.  Each  one  of  these  includes  three  officers  and  266  other 
ranks,    the   officer    in   charge   being   a    railway   mechanical 
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ofricer  with  operating  exi)oriencc.  The  men  in  the  ranks  arc 
proportioned  to  the  various  crafts  skilled  in  the  maintenance 
of  equipment  and  its  operation.  Capt.  A.  H.  Kendall, 
formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Toronto,  has  charge  of  the  first  section  which  was  sent 
abroad.  Capt.  R.  McKilloe,  in  charge  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Laurentian  division 
of  the  Quebec  district  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Both  of 
these  sections  were  sent  to  France  this  spring  and  are  fore- 
runners of  the  railway  mechanical  regiment  which  it  is  ex- 
pected shortly  to  be  sent  from  the  United  States. 

Canadian  Railway  Equipment  at  the  Front 
Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  transportation  facilities 
in   France  the  British  government  requested   Canada  to  do 
"what  it  could  to  supply  rails  and  other  track  material  sug- 


e.'^ijecially  equipped  throughout  for  handling  it.  Meanwhile 
the  railway  shop  facilities  were  required  for  making  repairs 
to  railway  equipment  and  gradually  the  amount  of  munitions 
work  assigned  to  the  roads  has  grown  less  and  le.ss  until  only 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  it  is  being  done  by  them 
now.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  railways  that  they 
came  so  promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  government  and  did  such 
good  work  with  tools  and  facilities  at  their  disposal  until 
the  special  manufacturing  interests  were  in  position  to  take 
over  all  of  this  work. 

Payments  to  Enlisted   Emplo\t.es 

The  Canadian  railways  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  war  made 

special  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  wages  or  salaries 

to  enlisted  employees  for  certain  specified  periods.     In  spite 

of  the  fact  that  the  roads  are  greatly  handicapped  by  los- 


Interior  of  Grand  Trunk  Kitchen  Car 


gesting  that,  if  necessary,  track  which  was  already  in  service 
be  taken  up  and  shipped  abroad.  In  December  of  last  year 
a  Dominion  order  in  council  was  passed  authorizing  the 
National  Transcontinental  Railway  to  ship  al)road  300 
miles  of  rails,  with  the  necessar}'  turnouts,  angle  bars,  bolts, 
spikes  and  other  track  material.  A  siill  greater  amount  of 
this  material  is  required  in  France  and  will  be  supplied  by 
taking  up  about  300  miles  of  track  west  of  Edmonton,  where 
the  Canadian  Northern  parallels  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  uses  the  same  standards  as  the 
Transcontinental,  from  which  the  first  shipment  was  made, 
and  the  authorities  feel  that  all  of  this  equipment  should 
be  taken  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  should  be  re- 
placed by  Canadian  Northern  equipment  in  such  places  as 
it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line 
Tather  than  that  of  the  Canadian  Northern. 
Manufacturing  Munitions 
When  war  broke  out  the  railway  repair  shops  were  not 
busy  and  the  government  called  upon  them  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  making  munitions.  The  equipment  of  these  shops 
was,  of  course,  not  especially  suited  for  this  work  and  it 
was  necessary  for  the  railroads  to  construct  certain  special 
machines  and  practically  to  develop  separate  departments 
for  handling  this  work.  As  the  war  progressed,  industrial 
<:ompanies    were    organized    to    do    such    work    and    were 


ing  so  many  skilled  workers,  most  of  them  still  continue  to 
do  this,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 

Up  to  November,  1915,  the  government  railways  arranged 
to  pay  full  salaries  in  addition  to  the  militar}-  wages.  Since 
that  time  employees  who  have  gone  to  the  front  have  re- 
ceived the  difference  between  their  former  salaries  and  the 
compensation  paid  to  them  by  the  government.  These  pay- 
ments will  continue  indefinitely. 

On  the  Grand  Trunk  employees  joining  the  colors  were 
kept  on  the  pay  roll  at  full  pay  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
with  the  understanding  that  their  positions  would  be  open 
to  them  upon  return  from  active  service.  In  April,  1915, 
the  company  announced  that  it  would  continue  to  carry  its 
men  fighting  over-seas  on  the  pay  roll  for  a  further  period 
of  three  months  at  half  pay,  following  the  expiration  of  the 
six  months  at  full  pay.  This  system  of  direct  contribution 
to  employees  enlisting  was  changed  in  March,  1916,  and 
the  company  since  that  time  has  donated  $10,000  a  month 
to  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
soldiers'   dependents. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  an- 
nounced that  it  would  continue  to  carry  enlisted  employees 
on  the  pay  roll  at  full  pay  for  six  months  after  they  had 
set  sail  and  half  pay  for  six  months  thereafter.  This  was 
later  modified  and  full  pay  is  now  given  for  the  first  six 
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months  of  military  service.  It  is  understood  tliat  the  men 
will  be  taken  back  into  service  on  the  same  liasis  as  before 
enlistment,  whenever  they  are  relieved  from  their  military 
duties. 

Those  roads  whiih  have  provided  funds  pay  the  same 
amount  to  the  relatives  of  an  enlisted  employee  who  is  killed 
as   if  he  had   remained   in   company   service. 

Patriotic  Fund 

As  above  noted,  the  Grand  Trunk  contributes  monthly  to 
the  Patriotic  Fund  of  (^anada,  which  is  used  to  supply  com- 
fort and  relief  to  soldiers'  families.  Other  Canadian  roads 
have  made  large  contributions  to  this  fund  and  the  railway 
emplovees  have  been  extremely  liberal  in  giving  to  it  indi- 
vidually, in  .some  cases  contributing  regularly  each  month. 
In  the  campaign  for  this  fund  in  Montreal  the  publicity 
was  organized  by  J.  M.  Gibbon,  publicity  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific;  within  five  days  over  four  million  dollars 
was  raised  at  an  actual  net  outlay  of  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent.  This  fund  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
economically  administered  of  any  large  charitable  enter- 
prise in  Canada,  the  cost  of  its  administration  amounting  to 
less  than  the  interest  on  the  bank  balances. 

Handling  Troops  and  Supplies 

Tlie  Canadian  railways  have  successfully  done  their  part 
in  transporting  to  the  seaboard  the  400,000  soldiers  who 
have  gone  over-seas.  That  the  task  has  been  no  easy  one  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  soldiers 
had  to  travel  over  long  distances  and  that  in  addition  to 
supplying  them  with  comfortable  accommodations  the  rail- 
roads also  had  to  contract  to  feed  them  en  route.  More 
than  this,  if  for  any  reason  it  was  not  possible  to  transfer 
the  men  direct  from  the  cars  to  the  ships,  the  railroads  were 
recjuired  to  furnish  them  with  quarters  and  meals  until  the 
transfer  could  be  made.  As  many  as  35,000  soldiers  have 
been  handled  in  one  month,  most  of  them  being  transported 
in  colonist  or  third  class  cars,  each  of  which  provided  sleep- 
ing accommodations  for  52  men.  The  officers  were  furnished 
with  Pullman  sleepers.  In  the  limited  number  of  cases 
where  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  day  coaches,  one  full  seat 
was  allowed  to  each  man.  The  men  take  their  blankets 
and  rifles  with  them  on  these  cars,  but  leave  their  kit  bags 
in  the  baggage  car. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  military  authorities  were  able  to 
advise  the  roads  at  least  a  week  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
troops  were  to  be  moved,  thus  making  it  possible  to  mobilize 
the  necessary  equipment  without  too  much  disturbance  to 
the  general  operation  of  the  roads.  The  Canadian  roads  are 
better  fixed  for  handling  troops  than  are  the  American  roads 
because  of  the  large  number  of  colonist  cars  which  it  has 
been  necessary  for  them  to  provide  for  their  normal  busi- 
ness. 

The  difficulties  in  handling  the  troops  were  complicated 
until  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  runs  through 
part  of  northern  Minnesota,  while  the  Canadian  Pacific 
runs  through  part  of  the  state  of  Maine.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  route  all  troops  and  supplies  in  such  a  way 
that  they  would  not  pass  beyond  the  borders  of  Canada. 
The  National  Transcontinental,  for  instance,  had  to  handle 
all  the  troops  going  to  Halifax.  As  a  13 -car  train  would 
only  handle  five  or  six  hundred  men  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  move  a  large  number  of  troop  trains  each  day  over 
this  single  track  line  from  Montreal  to  Halifax;  other  traf- 
fic, of  course,  had  to  take  second  place  when  such  movements 
were  being  made. 

The  Canadian  Northern  made  a  really  remarkable  rec- 
ord in  providing  transportation  to  the  concentration  camp 
at  Valcartier  during  the  early  months  of  the  war.  It  was 
decided  at  that  time  that  Quebec  was  the  best  port  for  em- 


barkation, and  the  concentration  camp  was  located  at  Val- 
cartier, about  19  miles  distant.  Within  two  weeks  provi- 
sion was  made  for  taking  care  of  35,000  men,  altliough  the 
Canadian  Northern  had  only  a  single  track  from  (Quebec 
to  X'alcartier,  and  it  was  necessary  to  build  20  miles  of  sid- 
ings at  the  latter  place  as  well  as  an  immense  loop  prac- 
tically surrounding  the  camp.  After  a  month's  practice 
tents  were  rolled  up,  the  camp  cleared  and  the  trains  trans- 
ported the  35,000  men  to  the  ships  at  Quebec.  This  inten- 
sive experience  at  the  very  outset  was  probaljly  the  means 
of  emphasizing  to  the  Canadian  railways  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  which  lay  before  them,  and  the  success 
which  accompanied  the  initial  movement  wa>  doubtless  an 
inspiration  in  overcoming  the  harder  problems  in  the  months 
which  followed.  As  diflicult  as  the  task  of  handling  the 
men  was,  that  of  promptly  forwarding  the  equipment  and 
supplies  which  they  required  over-seas,  was  even  more  so. 

In  arranging  for  the  shipment  of  material  to  the  British 
government  the  traffic  departments  of  the  railways  have  had 
to  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  the  director  of  over-seas  trans- 
port, who  looks  after  all  such  shipments  passing  through  the 
Canadian  ports  and  also  has  more  or  less  supervision  over 
French  shipments.  The  government  has  requisitioned  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  on  all  ships  and  it  is  necessary  that 
a  sufficient  tonnage  of  the  class  of  freight  required  be  kept 
moving  to  the  ports.  It  is  extremely  desirable,  and  indeed 
necessary,  that  not  only  should  the  tonnage  capacity  of  the 
boats  be  filled  but  the  cubic  capacity  as  well,  and  this  re- 
quires a  careful  selection  of  the  various  commodities  and 
often  demands  the  switching  out  of  cars  which  contain  com- 
modities that  are  given  the  preference. 

Feeding  Soldiers  En  Route 

The  dining  car  departments  of  the  different  roads  took 
charge  of  feeding  the  soldiers  en  route.  On  the  Canadian 
Northern  a  kitchen  car  was  provided  which  was  placed  near 
the  center  of  the  train,  with  restaurant  cars  at  either  end; 
the  men  entered  the  car  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  and 
were  given  a  specified  amount  of  time  in  which  to  eat  their 
meal  in  order  that  others  might  take  their  places  without 
too  much  delay. 

On  the  Grand  Trunk,  restaurant  cars  were  provided,  the 
interior  of  one  of  which  is  illustrated.  These  cars  are  fur- 
nished with  one  or  two  large  hotel  ranges,  steam  cooking 
apparatus,  and  a  large  amount  of  refrigerating  space  and 
storeroom  capacity.  To  feed  a  battalion  en  route  from  Camp 
Borden,  Ont.,  to  Halifax  the  following  staples  must  be  pro- 
vided: Two  tons  of  fresh  meat  and  bacon;  1,200  lb.  of 
beans,  1,500  loaves  of  bread,  50  bags  of  potatoes,  1,400  lb. 
of  sugar,  400  lb.  of  coffee,  100  lb.  of  tea,  300  gals,  of  milk, 
500  lb.  of  butter  and  600  lb.  of  oatmeal.  Eight  cooks  can 
work  in  the  kitchen  car  without  confusion.  When  the  time 
comes  for  serving  the  meal  the  various  portions  are  spread 
on  the  counter.  A  sufficient  amount  of  hot  foods  can  thus 
be  provided,  so  that  details  from  the  various  cars  on  the 
train  can  come  into  the  car  and  carry  back  the  rations  for 
each  group  of  men.  It  is  thus  possible  to  serve  everj'one  on 
the  train  within  a  short  time;  it  may  be  done  in  15  minutes. 

It  is  not  unusual,  when  a  heav}'  shipment  of  troops  is 
being  made,  to  draw  so  heavily  on  the  dining  car  forces 
that  the  regular  service  is  more  or  less  crippled.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  Transcontinental  it  was  sometimes  necessary 
to  cut  the  dining  cars  off  the  regular  trains  and  make  meal 
stops  at  stations.  In  such  cases  the  train  conductors  care- 
fully explained  the  situation  to  the  travelers,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  comment  that  in  practically  all  cases  the  inconvenience- 
was  taken  in  good  part  when  its  cause  was  understood. 
Hospital  Cars 

A  description  of  the  hospital  cars,  which  have  been  pro- 
vided  upon   the    Canadian   railways   and    the   manner   in. 
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which  they  are  used  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  "Ambu- 
lance Trains  from  the  Civil  War"  on  another  page. 
Overcoming  thk  Labor  Shortage 

As  indicated  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  article,  the  loss 
of  skilled  workers  and  laborers  by  enlistment,  and  also  to 
manufacturing  industries  which  were  able  to  pay  much 
higher  wages,  has  greatly  handicapped  the  Canadian  rail- 
ways. The  situation  has  also  been  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  in  their  patriotic  zeal  have  been  exceed- 
ingly liberal  in  their  financial  arrangements  with  those  who 
have  enlisted. 

The  railways  which  have  provided  provident  funds  and 
normally  pay  good  wages  are  able  to  compete  fairly  well 
with  industries  under  oiainary  conditions,  but  can  hardly 
compete  successfully  in  large  industrial  centers  with  the  high 
rates  that  are  paid  by  munitions  works,  which  were  willing 
to  go  to  almost  any  extreme  in  order  to  get  men.  To  relieve 
this  situation  it  has  been  possible  in  some  cases  to  transfer 
men  from  office  to  outside  work  and  replace  them  with  women 
employees  or  others  who  are  not  fitted  for  the  more  active 
work.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  special  effort 
made  to  provide  special  instruction  for  rapidly  breaking  in 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  new  employees.  Ordinarily 
this  situation  seems  to  be  handled  by  the  busy  foreman  or 
supervising  officer,  or  by  placing  the  green  hand  with  a 
skilled  worker.  Such  remarkable  results  have  been  ob- 
tained on  roads  that  have  made  extensive  use  of  special  in- 
structions and  shop  demonstrators  for  such  purposes  that  it 
is  surprising  that  this  practice  was  not  more  generally  fol- 
lowed. 

A  census  has  been  taken  by  the  National  Service  Com- 
mission with  a  view  to  making  the  best  use  of  the  experience 
and  abilities  of  the  men  of  Canada.     Among  other  questions 


The    Use    of    Women 

There  are  many  classes  of  work  on  railroads  that  have 
been  done  by  men  that  can  readily  be  done  by  women  and 
for  which  they  have  a  special  aptitude.  They  have,  for  in- 
stance, been  introduced  extensively  into  railway  offices,  re- 
placing men  who  have  enlisted  or  have  taken  outside  posi- 
tions in  the  operating  and  other  departments.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note,  however,  that  a  number  of  the  women  employees 
have  left  the  service  to  go  to  the  front  as  nurses. 

Women  have  been  used  in  the  past  in  large  numbers  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  shortage  of  labor  has  made  it  necessarj*  to  u.se  them 
in  the  larger  railway  shops  of  Canada.  The  surprise  is 
that  they  are  used  not  only  on  the  lighter  work  in  the  ma- 
chine shop  but  for  many  classes  of  the  heavier  and  rougher 
work  throughout  such  plants  as  the  Angus  shops  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  St.  Charles  shops  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  Montreal.  The  working  conditions  in  these  shops 
are  better  than  in  the  average  railroad  repair  shop.  In  the 
Angus  shops,  for  instance,  a  large  amount  of  new  equip- 
ment is  built  each  year  in  addition  to  the  repair  work. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  which  are  resjwnsible  for 
the  satisfactory  service  that  the  women  are  giving  in  these 
shops.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  paid  on  the  same  basis 
as  men  engaged  in  similar  tasks.  Comfortable  retiring 
rooms  have  been  provided  in  convenient  locations  and  these 
are  in  charge  of  capable  women,  who  not  only  look  after 
the  comfort  of  the  women  but  act  more  or  less  in  the  capacity 
of  matrons.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  thoroughly  understood 
that  any  man  charged  with  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentle- 
man toward  the  women  employees  will  be  immediatel}-  dis- 
charged. 

At  the  Grand  Trunk  shops  the  first  step  in  the  introduc- 


Operating  M.  C.  B.  Billing  Machine;  Canadian  Pacific 

which  were  asked  were  those  as  to  the  exact  experience  which 
each  man  had,  and  also  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  go 
to  another  part  of  Canada  if  he  could  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage at  some  other  place  than  that  at  which  he  was  lo- 
cated. The  National  Service  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
these  replies  transferred  five  or  six  hundred  men  to  railway 
service  who  had  had  experience  in  that  field  but  were  not 
engaged  in  railway  work. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  soldiers  who  have 
been  wounded  and  returned  to  Canada  may  be  able  in  time 
to  fit  themselves  for  classes  of  railway  work  which  they 
may  be  capable  of  performing  and  for  which  the  railways 
will  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  use  them.  The  possibilities  in 
this  direction,  however,  are  not  very  great  so  far  as  reliev- 
ing the  present  labor  situation  is  concerned. 


Stripping  Steam  Heat  Hose;  Canadian  Pacific 

tion  of  women  employees  was  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
the  convenience  of  the  women.  They  were  then  introduced 
in  groups  of  six,  thus  providing  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
panionship and  making  it  easier  for  them  to  feel  at  home 
in  the  new  surroundings. 

At  the  Angus  shops  the  women  were  recruited  and 
assigned  to  the  various  classes  of  work  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bell,  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Windsor  street  station  building.  A  thorough  investigation 
was  made  of  the  circumstances  of  each  woman  before  she 
was  employed  and  close  supervision  was  exercised  over  the 
women  while  they  were  being  broken  in  on  the  work.  They 
were  assigned  to  tasks  for  which  they  seemed  to  be  best 
adapted  and  are  promoted  or  transferred  as  they  show  ex- 
ceptional talent  or  ability.   Several  young  women  who  started 
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in    at   coach    wa.'^liing    luivc   since    heconie   oftice    assistants. 

To  a  great  extent  only  those  women  that  are  in  special 
need  have  been  given  work.  Many  of  them  are  widows, 
soldiers'  wives,  or  women  who  are  the  sole  support  of  de- 
pendents. That  the  workmg  conditions  are  generally  satis- 
factory and  agreeable  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  no 
time  has  there  been  any  scarcity  of  applications  for  work  at 
the  Angus  shops. 

In  addition  to  clean  and  comfortable  retiring  rooms,  con- 
venient to  each  department,  and  each  in  charge  of  an  attend- 
ant, a  large  dining  hall  has  been  provided  near  the  center 
of  the  plant  where  the  women  may  gather  in  a  body  to  eat 
their  lunches.  The  room  is  furnished  in  white  and  the  long 
tables  are  covered  with  white  oilcloth.  Facilities  are  pro- 
vided so  that  the  women  can  prepare  hot  tea  or  coffee.  Hot 
soup  and  bread  are  furnished  at  cost  by  the  company.  Along- 
side the  dining  room  is  a  free  library  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  books,  and  also  a  lounging  room,  which  is  carpeted.  The 
central  dining  hall  not  only  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the 
women  employees  but  makes  it  possible  to  exercise  closer 
supervision  over  them  during  the  noon  hour.  A  first  aid 
room  is  provided  in  this  building  with  a  suitable  equipment. 
A  number  of  women  have  been  trained  in  giving  first  aid, 
so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  men  attending  injured 
women. 

Experiments  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  special 
uniform  for  the  women,  which  is  shov\Ti  in  the  photographs. 
This  is  more  comfortable  and  convenient  for  shop  work 
than  the  conventional  dress  and  is  far  more  safe,  particu- 
larly where  it  is  necessar}'  to  work  near  machinery  or  in  the 
erection  of  cars.  That  the  women  appreciate  this  uniform 
is  indicated  by  the  forceful  petitions  from  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  so  provided  because  of  the  difficulty  at  this 
time  of  securing  material. 

Those  who  have  charge  of  the  women  workers  suggest 
that  there  are  a  few  things  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  in  handling  them.  In  introducing  them  into  the  shops 
it  is  perhaps  well  to  go  to  the  extreme  in  insisting  on  dis- 
cipline and  proper  deportment.  It  must  also  be  recognized 
that  women  naturally  tend  to  divide  into  small  groups  or 
cliques  of  two  or  three  aiid  do  not  mix  generally  as  do  the 
men.  They  also  place  a  greater  importance  on  their  jobs 
than  do  the  men  and  are  therefore  on  the  average  more 
faithful  and  remain  longer  on  the  job.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  discharge  them  they  take  it  much  harder 
and  the  foreman  may  be  embarrassed  by  tears  and  beseech- 
ings. 

A  rough  idea  of  the  classes  of  work  which  the  women  are 
doing  at  the  Angus  shops  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
used  may  be  of  interest.  They  are  employed  in  the  loco- 
motive repair  shop  to  only  a  slight  extent.  On  the  main  floor 
of  the  machine  and  erecting  shops  they  were  found  handing 
out  tools  from  the  central  tool  room.  Several  of  them  operate 
milling  machines,  brass  lathes  and  do  other  light  work  in 
the  manufacturing  tool  room  in  the  machine  shop  balcony. 
Several  women  are  also  employed  in  the  electrical  repair  shop 
making  repairs  to  armatures,  field  coils,  etc. 

Between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  inside  employees  in 
the  storekeeping  department  are  women.  They  were  found 
doing  such  work  as  sorting  small  castings  on  trucks,  in  the 
unloading  of  material  from  cars,  packing  the  material  for 
shipment,  checking  shipments,  and  doing  clerical  work, 
sweeping  and  trucking  of  material. 

As  might  be  expected,  comparatively  few  women  are  em- 
ployed in  the  foundry,  practically  all  of  them  in  this  de- 
partment being  engaged  in  core  making. 

Apparently  work  in  the  car  department  is  more  suitable 
for  women  employees  than  that  in  the  locomotive  repair  de- 
partment, for  at  least  200  are  engaged  in  the  various  tasks 
of  repairing  passenger  equipment  and  building  new  freight 


cars.  It  is  the  practice  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  do  prac- 
tically all  of  the  passenger  car  overhauling  during  the  winter 
months  when  the  demand  for  passenger  cars  is  lightest.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  a  large  part  of  the  force  in  the 
passenger  car  department  is  transferred  to  the  freight  car 
shops  and  is  used  in  the  building  of  new  equipment. 

In  the  passenger  car  department  women  are  used  for 
scrubbing  the  passenger  cars  as  they  come  into  the  shop  for 
repairs;  baking  enamel  on  the  car  trimmings;  working  on 
the  inside  trim;  cleaning  and  varnishing  the  cane  seats; 
paintmg  and  varnishing  sash  blinds,  racks  and  similar  parts; 
interior  painting;  making  mattresses  and  sleeping  car  cur- 
tains; sewing  carpet;  making  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  etc. 
Two  women  are  also  ■  regularly  employed  in  cleaning  and 
repairing  triple  valves.  Each  of  these  valves  is  carefully 
tested  before  it  leaves  the  shop,  and  the  women  have  given 
excellent  service. 

Eight  new  refrigerator  cars  are  now  being  built  each  day 
in  the  freight  car  shop.  The  trucks  are  erected  in  the  truck 
shop  and  the  wooden  underframes  are  assembled  and  placed 
on  the  trucks  outside  of  the  freight  building  shop  and  un- 
derneath the  traveling  cranes.  The  work  is  so  divided  that 
at  intervals  of  an  hour  the  cars  in  the  various  processes  of 
construction  on  the  two  building  tracks  in  the  shop  are 
pulled  forward  one  car  length  and  the  gangs  which  have 
finished  their  special  work  on  the  cars  which  have  been 
moved  forward,  begin  all  over  again  on  the  new  ones  which 
have  taken  their  places.  This  means  that  the  work  must 
be  carefully  laid  out  so  that  no  gang  will  hold  the  others 
back.  As  women  are  used  for  certain  classes  of  this  building 
work  it  means  that  they  must  keep  strictly  up  to  schedule; 
the  other  employees  will  see  to  this,  for  the  work  is  done 
on  a  contract  basis  and  the  gangs  will  not  tolerate  delay  or 
indolence  on  the  part  of  any  one  gang. 

When  the  underframe  on  the  trucks  is  pulled  into  the 
building  shop  a  gang  of  three  women  immediately  starts  to 
place  the  insulation  between  the  sills.  This  requires  about 
an  hour.  When  the  car  is  moved  forward  a  gang  of  men 
nail  on  the  flooring,  and  at  another  advance  the  framing  is 
erected.  Here  we  find  women  nailing  on  the  thin  inside  in- 
sulation. On  the  next  advance  gangs  of  women  are  used  for 
putting  on  the  roofing  insulation,  which,  of  course,  necessi- 
tates their  working  on  top  of  the  car.  In  completing  the 
car  women  are  used  for  applying  the  Leflare  door  packing 
and  also  for  doing  the  inside  puttying  and  varnishing.  In 
all  60  women  are  used  in  the  building  of  the  eight  cars  that 
are  turned  out  each  day. 

Thus  far  women  have  only  been  used  for  the  cleaning 
up  work  on  the  freight  car  repair  tracks  at  Angus.  A  small 
but  neat  rest  room  is  provided  in  the  yard  for  lunching  pur- 
poses and  for  the  lockers. 

In  the  steel  shop,  where  the  steel  underframes  and  fram- 
ing are  assembled  for  freight  and  passenger  cars,  women  are 
used  for  operating  drill  presses  and  similar  work.  One 
young  lady,  not  very  large  but  quite  energetic,  was  noticed 
operating  a  three-spindle  bolt  threader. 

Women  are  used  in  the  truck  shop  for  operating  drill 
presses,  cleaning  and  sweeping.  One  woman  was  engaged 
in  operating  three-power  hack  saws. 

Forty-one  women  were  found  at  work  on  the  scrap  docks 
and  in  the  reclamation  plant.  Twenty-five  were  working 
outdoors  unloading  cars  of  scrap  and  sorting  it.  These 
women  were  more  muscular  than  those  doing  the  inside  work 
and  handled  the  heavy  parts  and  pushed  wheelbarrows  with 
the  same  energy  as  do  men  ordinarily  engaged  in  this  class 
of  work.  They  have  not  yet  been  provided  with  the  special 
suits  which,  of  course,  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  than 
skirts  for  work  of  this  kind.  Although  they  were  observed 
on  a  cloudy  day,  with  frequent  showers,  none  of  them  had 
knocked  off  and  gone  home. 
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Of  those  working  inside  the  reclamation  buildings  one 
was  engaged  in  operating  a  paper  press,  another  in  cutting 
up  scrap  hose,  one  in  sorting  out  small  scrap,  including  nuts, 
washers,  etc.;  one  operating  a  nut  tapping  machine,  and 
others  running  bolt  cutters  and  sweeping  and  cleaning.  In 
the  munitions  plant  women  are  used  for  gaging  as  well  as 
cleaning  the  shells. 

About  75  women  of  a  total  of  2,000  employees  at  the 
Grand  Trunk  shops  were  found  doing  about  the  same  classes 
of  work  as  at  Angus.  One  noticeable  feature  at  the  Grand 
Trunk  shop  was  a  woman  policeman  or  watchman,  who, 
while  she  was  keeping  watch  at  the  main  entrance  of  the 
shop,  was  also  engaged  in  sweeping  up  around  the  machines 
and  keeping  things  tidy.  In  the  car  shop  women  are  work- 
ing as  piecework  checkers. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  number  of  women  sacking 
grain  in  an  elevator  on  the  Great  Lakes.  They  are  also  em- 
ployed in  various  other  capacities  over  the  Canadian  Pacific 
on  such  work  as  cleaning  coaches,  positions  in  the  telegraph 
service,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  positions  which  hitherto 
have  been  filled  by  men.  In  not  a  few  instances  they  are 
acting  as  station  agents. 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  as  yet  few  women 
are  used  outside  of  the  offices  on  the  Canadian  railways  as 


usually  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  the  indications  do  not 
seem  favorable  for  getting  as  large  a  supply  from  the  United 
States  as  is  desirable. 

A  couple  of  boilers  in  the  power  plant  at  the  Angus  shops 
have  been  fitted  for  burning  wood,  and  scrap  wood  is  being 
gathered  up  within  a  reasonable  distance  and  shipped  to  the 
power  plant  for  such  use. 

Improvements  in  car  loading  are  noted  in  another  article. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  striking  results  have- 
been  secured  by  holding  back  shipments  of  l.c.l.  until  the 
cars  were  loaded  more  nearly  to  capacity  and  loading  such 
commodities  as  permitted  to  the  very  limit  of  capacity  of  the 
cars,  even  going  beyond  the  10  per  cent  excess  in  many 
cases.  The  Canadian  Freight  Association  has  recently  takeu 
acTJon  to  insure  the  concerted  action  of  all  the  roads  in  the 
effort  to  secure  better  car  loading  results. 

In  the  interests  of  better  train  loading  speeds  of  freight 
trains  have  in  many  cases  been  reduced.  This  has  also, 
of  course,  resulted  in  a  better  utilization  of  the  fuel.  There 
has  also  been  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
passenger  trains,  the  Canadian  Pacific  making  a  reduction 
of  60,  the  Grand  Trunk  61,  the  Canadian  Northern  29,  and 
the  National  Transcontinental  saving  about  20,000 
passenger  train  miles  per  month. 


Varnishing  Cane   Seats;   Canadian  Pacific 

compared   with   the   roads   in   England   and   France,   where 
women  are  used  for  almost  every  conceivable  purpose. 

Conservation  of  Equipment 

One  of  the  war  measures  for  the  conservation  of  material 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  the  making  of  a  thorough  and 
careful  inventory  of  all  of  the  material  on  the  system  from 
coast  to  coast.  When  this  had  been  completed  the  heads  of 
the  various  departments  held  conferences  and  measures  were 
taken  to  utilize  all  of  the  material  possible  and  to  dispose  of 
all  useless  material. 

Closely  allied  to  this  measure  has  been  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  all  of  the  Canadian  railroads  to  extend  their  facili- 
ties for  the  reclamation  of  scrap  and  waste  material.  In- 
deed, the  material  situation  has  become  so  serious  that  some 
of  the  railroad  officers  are  frank  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  this  effort  has  been  the  means  of  saving  the  day  for  the 
Canadian  railroads. 

The  fuel  situation  has  been  exceedingly  serious,  and  far 
more  so  than  on  American  roads,  which  are  nearer  the 
source  of  supply.  The  British  government  has  taken  over 
practically  all  of  the  output  of  the  mines  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  recently  there  has  been  a  strike  of  coal  miners  in  the 
west.  This,  of  course,  will  not  help  the  situation  next  winter 
as  the  supply  on  hand  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  what  it 


Sacking  Grain  at  Elevator;  Canadian  Pacific 

A  movement  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  at  least  one  of 
the  Canadian  roads  to  cut  down  the  size  of  the  portions 
served  on  dining  cars,  thus  eliminating  useless  waste  of 
food.  Moreover,  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  not  now  allowing 
the  use  on  its  dining  cars  or  steamships  of  veal,  lamb  or 
baby  pigs,  young  chickens,  and  their  products.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  help  to  discourage  the  practice  of  using  these 
for  food  purposes. 

Shop  practices  in  so  far  as  possible  have  been  improved! 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual worker,  and  the  regular  programs  of  improvement 
work  in  the  interests  of  better  maintenance  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives have  been  intensified.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  tO' 
be  true  of  all  efforts  in  all  of  the  departments  on  the  vari- 
ous  Canadian   railways. 

A  few  of  the  labor-saving  methods  noticed  in  Canadian 
shops  are  as  follows:  The  use  of  electric  trucks  for  trans- 
ferring material  in  the  shops,  and  even  of  gasoline  trucks 
for  transferring  material  from  one  shop  to  another;  also 
the  use  of  platforms  on  which  the  material  could  be  piled 
and  so  arranged  that  the  body  of  a  truck  could  be  run  under 
them  and  elevated  so  that  the  loaded  platform  could  readily 
be  transported  to  its  destination  and  lowered  to  the  ground, 
thus  releasing  the   truck   for   other  purposes. 

High   speed   steel  has  been  conserved   by  welding  small 
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piecc."^  on  soft  steel  shanks.  This  has  made  it  possible  to 
so  conserv'e  the  supply  on  hand  that  some  of  the  shops  will 
not  have  to  go  into  the  market  for  such  steel  for  several  years. 

Autogenous  and  electrical  welding  apparatus  is  being  used 
generally  for  new  and  repair  work  and  for  the  reclamation 
of  material.  Brass  work  on  cars  and  locomotives  is  being 
replaced  as  far  as  possible  by  iron  and  steel  castings 

What  the  Canadian  railroads  have  done  during  the  war 
in  the  maintenance  and  engineering  departments  is  referred 
to  in  other  articles  in  this  number. 

The  Canadian  railroads  have  urged  and  encouraged  their 
employees  to  use  portions  of  the  right  of  way  for  gardens, 
and  have  assisted  farming  communities  in  their  efforts  to 
increase  production. 

After  the  War 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  prepared  through  its  department 
of  natural  resources  to  provide  1,000  farms  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $3,500,000  for  the  use  of  returned  soldiers. 
The  roads  generally  will  take  back  employees  into  the  serv- 
ice when  they  return,  giving  them  back  their  old,  or  similar 
positions,  or  using  them  for  such  work  as  they  may  be  best 
fitted  after  their  wartime  experiences. 

As  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  the  Canadian  railways  have  handled  the 
greatly  increased  traffic  due  to  war  conditions,  in  spite  of 
the  loss  of  many  skilled  men  and  a  shortage  of  material  and 
equipment,  is  due  not  so  much  to  any  new  type  organization 
or  methods  that  have  been  introduced,  as  to  the  intense 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  determination  to  win,  with  which 
the  railway  organizations  are  thoroughly  imbued.  The  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  will  have  little  to  fear  if  their 
officers  and  employees  can  be  filled  with  something  of  this 
same  spirit. 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  WAR  TIME 

The  following  article,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Employees'  Magazine,  was 
written  by  Major  Charles  Hine,  then  special  representative 
of  President  Daniel  Willard.  Major  Hine  is  a  West  Point 
graduate;  he  left  the  army  to  enter  railroading;  he  servea 
in  the  Spanish  war  as  a  major  of  volunteers;  after  that  war 
he  went  back  into  railroading  and  he  recently  has  been  ap- 
pointed commander  of  field  trains  of  the  New  York  division 
of  the  National  Guard  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  view 
of  his  unusual  career,  which  has  been  partly  military  and 
partly  railway,  a  message  from  him  to  railway  employees  is 
of  special  interest: 

Again  the  employees  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty.  As 
in  1846,  in  1861,  and  in  1898  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy,  including  the  Marine  Corps,  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  newly  created  additional  forces,  call  for  railway  transpor- 
tation to  play  its  valuable  part  in  mobilizing  the  forces,  and 
in  handling  equipment,  munitions  and  supplies.  The  tech- 
nical military  term  for  such  part  of  the  operations  is  "logis- 
tics." "Strategy"  plans  the  war  and  determines  upon  its 
larger  objectives.  "Tactics,"  the  handling  of  troops  to  carry 
out  the  strategy,  include  "drill"  which  trains  the  forces  in 
discipline  and  the  orderly  execution  of  movements. 

This  time  the  railways  are  a  relatively  larger  element  of 
success  in  war  than  ever  before.  That  every  employee  will 
do  his  or  her  bit  and  do  it  well  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Some,  however,  will  do  this  bit  better  than  others.  The 
most  helpful  will  be  those  who  can  the  furthest  forget  all 
thought  of  self-comfort  and  ease.  The  few  employees  so 
foolish  as  to  consider  themselves  martyrs  and  to  growl  be- 
cause war  conditions  have  changed  their  particular  kind  of 
work  are,  without  realizing  it,  really  unpatriotic,  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  shout  for  the  flag  and  abuse  the  com- 


mon enemy.  The  stern  school  of  war  conditions  roots  out 
selfishness  to  make  room  for  true  patriotism. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  a  personnel  of  of- 
ficials and  employees  .second  to  no  similar  body  in  the  world. 
For  the  most  part  the  working  forces  find  themselves  at 
familiar  tasks  in  accustomed  places.  Not  so  with  the  mili- 
tary forces.  Our  little  Army  and  Navy  are  ijeing  suddenly 
expanded  and  are  necessarily  filled  with  officers  and  men, 
a  large  percentage  of  whom  are  still  green  at  their  new  jobs. 
In  the  shakedown  of  active  service  and  in  the  merciless  school 
of  war  they  will  measure  their  capabilities  and  become  more 
efficient  every  day. 

Suppose  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  woke  up  some  morn- 
ing to  find  that  its  4,500  miles  had  increased  tenfold,  or 
to  45,000  miles,  over  night;  that  it  had  to  recruit  officials 
and  employees  for  this  additional  mileage  at  once;  that 
green  track  laborers  had  to  be  promoted  to  section  foremen; 
that  shop  apprentices  became  general  foremen  in  a  week; 
that  a  fireman  bucking  the  extra  board  found  himself  run- 
ning a  passenger  engine;  that  a  brakeman  a  few  weeks  in 
service  was  signing  orders  as  a  conductor;  that  a  student 
switchman  became  a  yardmaster;  that  a  green  operator  had 
to  work  as  a  train  despatcher.  Of  course,  out  of  the  60,000 
employees  and  those  from  other  roads,  there  would  soon 
be  found  capable  men  for  officials,  sub-officials,  foremen, 
conductors,  engineers,  etc.,  who  in  turn  would  educate  the 
newer  and  younger  employees.  But  could  they  be  expected, 
right  away,  to  do  as  good  a  job  of  railroading  as  the  present 
highly  trained  personnel?  The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  will  be  expected  to  do  relatively  better 
work  than  the  military  forces  it  is  so  suddenly  called  upon  to 
serve.  Therefore,  both  officials  and  employees  must  cultivate 
patience  and  vigilance  and  then  more  patience  and  more  vig- 
ilance. Some  very  foolish  orders  will  be  given  by  green  mili- 
tary officers.  Some  annoying  mistakes  will  be  made  in  the 
routing  and  billing  of  freight  and  supplies.  The  officials 
and  employees  on  the  spot  who  can  catch  these  mistakes  and 
with  tact  and  good  sense  help  straighten  out  the  difficulty 
will  render  the  best  service  of  all.  The  man  who  pleads  in 
excuse,  "Nobody  told  me  about  that,"  or  "We  never 
have  done  things  thai;  way,"  or  "I  never  heard  of  such  a 
case,"  is  confessing  that  he  is  more  of  a  machine  than  a 
man;  that  he  really  needs  somebody  else  present  to  think 
for  him  every  time  something  new  comes  up. 

The  above  suggestions  from  a  fellow  employee  are 
given  in  a  helpful  rather  than  a  faultfinding  spirit.  The 
standard  of  intelligence  among  railroad  employees  was 
never  higher  than  this  war  finds  it.  The  response  to  most 
demands  made  will  be  intelligent  and'  efficient.  Human 
nature  is  mighty  good  stuff  and  always,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, has  a  little  reserve  of  effort  and  resourcefulness  which 
is  brought  out  and  developed  by  the  abnormal  condition  of 
war. 

Safety  first  should  always  carry  signals  for  common  sense 
second. 


Bath  Trains  Used  in  War. — The  Medical  Record  states 
that  bath  trains  are  now  used  extensively  by  the  European 
armies.  These  are  in  use  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  also 
in  Servia;  doubtless,  also,  in  Germany  and  France.  The 
trains  are  provided  with  sterilizing  equipment,  usually  a  re- 
frigerator car  into  which  steam  is  introduced.  When  baths 
are"  required  the  hot  water  is  obtained  from  the  locomotive. 
One  of  these  trains  has  two  cars  with  thirty  bath  tubs  each, 
two  tank  cars  to  supply  the  water,  one  car  for  undressing, 
four  freight  cars  with  clean  linen,  a  sleeping  car  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  train,  and  two  or  three  cars  for  the  disinfection 
of  clothing.  This  arrangement  permits  1,200  men  in  the 
course  of  ten  hours  to  take  a  shower  bath  and  have  all  their 
clothing  thoroughly  sterilized. 


Daniel  Willard  on  Part  of  Railways  in  the  War 

"The  One  Important  Thing  to  Do  is  to  Help  Win,' 
Says    Advisory    Commission    Chcwrman    in    Interview 


EIGHT  months  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed    the   declaration   of   war   against    Germany,    it 
passed  a  law  which  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  affecting  America's  part  in  the  war. 

The  Army  Appropriation  Act,  which  was  approved  by 
President  Wilson  on  August  29,  1916,  established  a  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  "for  the  co-ordination  of  industries 
and  resources  for  the  national  security  and  welfare."     This 

was  to  consist  of  six  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 

the  secretaries  of  War,  of  the 
Navy,  of  the  Interior,  of 
Agriculture,  of  Commerce 
and  of  Labor. 

The  same  act  directed  the 
Council  of  National  Defense 
to  nominate,  and  the  presi- 
dent to  appoint  "an  Advisory 
Commission  consisting  of  not 
more  than  seven  persons,  each 
of  whom  shall  have  special 
knowledge  of  some  industry, 
public  utility  or  the  develop- 
ment of  some  natural  re- 
source, or  be  otherwise  spe- 
cially qualified"  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties  as 
were  to  be  assigned  to  the 
commission. 

The  duties  which  the 
Council  of  National  Defense 
was  to  perform,  and  regard- 
ing which  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission was  to  assist  it,  were 
specifically  mentioned.  These 
were  to  include  the  direction 
of  investigations  and  the 
making  of  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the 
heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  government 
regarding  various  matters. 
It  is  highly  significant  that  the  first  of  these  matters 
mentioned  were  "the  location  of  railroads  with  reference 
to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  render  ])ossiI)le 
expeditious  concentration  of  troops  and  supplies  to  points 
of  defense;  the  co-ordination  of  military,  industrial  and 
commercial  purposes  in  the  location  of  extensive  highways 
and  branch  lines  of  railroads;  utilization  of  waterways." 

Various  other  matters  were  mentioned,  such  as  the  mobil- 
ization of  military  and  naval  reserves  for  defense;  the  in- 
crease of  domestic  production  of  materials  essential  to  the 
support  of  armies  and  of  the  people  during  the  interruption 
of  foreign  commerce;  the  development  of  sea-going  trans- 
portation and  so  on.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  first 
duties  assigned  in  this  act  to  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense were  those  pertaining  to  the  development  and  use 
of  transportation  facilities.  As  the  Council  was  composed 
entirely  of  government  officers,  it  was  obviously  the  intent 
that  the  duties  especially  assigned  to  it  by  this  law  .should 
be  performed  by  it  mainly  through  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion; and  since  such  prominence  was  given  to  matters  af- 
fecting transportation,  it  was  natural  and  appropriate  that 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Advisory  Commission  should  be 
given  to   a   transportation  expert.      The  man   chosen   to   be 


General  Joffre  says:   "This  is  a  Railway   War.     The   Battle 
of  the  Marne  was  Won  by  the  Railways  of  France." 


chairman,  and  also  to  have  charge  of  the  .Advisory  Com- 
mittee's transportation  work,  was  Daniel  Willard,  president 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  date  on  which  the  act  creating  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  the  Advisory  Commission  was  passed 
shows  that  it  was  a  peace,  not  a  war  measure.  Probably 
it  may  be  more  properly  said  to  have  been  a  preparedness 
measure.  The  Advi.sory  Commission's  original  sub-commit- 
tees were  appointed  and  went  to  work  on  this  peace  basis. 

When  war  did  come  the  great 
amount  of  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preparedness  which 
the  commission  already  had 
accomplished,  and  the  in- 
creased duties  which  the  war 
put  upon  it,  greatly  augment- 
ed the  importance  of  an  or- 
ganization which  already  had 
begun  to  play  an  important 
part  in  national  affairs. 

One  of  the  first  steps  the 
Council  of  National  Defense 
took  after  war  was  declared 
was  to  direct  Mr.  Willard  to 
ask  his  associates  in  the  rail- 
way field  to  confer  as  to  how 
the  railways  could  be  made 
more  efficient  in  order  that 
they  might  better  perform 
their  service  during  the  war. 
It  was  in  deference  to  this 
resolution  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  that  Mr. 
Willard  called  the  famous 
meeting  of  the  presidents  of 
the  leading  railway  systems 
at  Washington,  at  which  they 
voluntarily  underto(^)k  to  op- 
erate all  the  railways  of  the 
country,  regardless  of  their 
competitive  interests,  as  a 
national  transportation  system  and  at  which  they  created 
a  committee,  now  known  as  the  "Railroads'  War  Board," 
to  which  was  delegated  authority  over  the  operation  of  all  the 
railways  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Willard  ()uotes  Gen.  Joffre  ox  Railw.ws  in  War 

Speaking  in  an  interview  given  to  the  Railway  Age  Ga- 
zette in  his  office  in  Wasliington  a  few  days  ago,  of  the 
part  that  all  .\merican  institutions  and  citizens,  but  espe- 
cially American  railwa>s  and  railway  employees,  must  play 
in  tlie  war,  Mr.  Willard,  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  said : 

"The  one  important  thing  for  all  to  do  now  is  to  do  the 
thing  that  will  contribute  toward  the  winning  of  this  war. 
That  is  the  thought  which  should  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  railway  managers,  of  railway  officers  and  of  rail- 
way employees,  just  as  much  as  in  the  minds  of  the  men  in 
the   trenches." 

Mr.  Willard  referred  to  a  certain  occasion  when  General 
Joffre  was  in  Wasliington  on  which  a  number  of  railway 
officers  called  upon  him, 

"General  Joffre  made  a  remark  at  that  time,"  said  Mr. 
Willard,  "which  every  railway  man  in  this  country  will  be 
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interested  in  and  should  remember.  This  remark  was,  in 
substance:  'The  Battle  of  the  Marne  was  won  by  the  rail- 
ways of  France.  It  was  won  by  railroad  transportation. 
If  the  railways  of  France  had  not  dealt  with  the  mobilization 
of  troops  and  the  handling  of  munitions  and  supi)lies  with 
tlie  efficiency  they  did,  that  battle  might  have  been  lost,  and 
if  we  win  this  war  it  will  be  largely  due  to  the  railways  of 
France.'     Gen.  Joffre  has  also  said:     'This  is  a  railway  war.' 

"Modern  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  good  railroad 
transportation.  The  railways  of  the  United  States  have 
raised  nine  regiments  from  among  their  own  officers  and 
employees  who  will  be  sent  to  France  to  repair  and  operate 
the  railways  behind  the  military  lines  in  that  country.  These 
regiments  are  composed  entirely  of  men  who  held  good  and 
profitable  positions,  and  yet  they  are  going  abroad  to  do 
military  railwa}-  work  over  there  for  the  pay  of  ordinary 
soldiers. 

"The  vast  majority  of  American  railway  employees  must 
stay  here  to  operate  our  transportation  system  at  home  but 
they  will  have  opportunities  for  service  to  their  country 
hardly  second  to  those  of  their  brothers  in  the  service  who 
are  going  to  the  front.  Probably  more  than  half  of  all  the 
munitions  and  supplies  which  the  American  railway  men 
in  France  will  transport  over  the  railways  in  that  country 
will  have  first  been  carried  over  our  own  railways  to  the 
seaboard,  and  it  will  do  little  good  for  the  railway  men  who 
are  going  to  France  to  do  well  their  work  there,  unless  the 
railway  employees  who  remain  in  the  United  States  do  well 
their  work  here.  The  officers  and  employees  of  our  railways 
ought  to  realize  that  practically  every  train  that  they  move 
in  this  country  will  contain  something  which  is  going  to  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  for  carrying  on  military  opera- 
tions oversea;  they  ought  to  act  accordingly;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  will." 

Why  the  Railways  Had  to  Be  Co-ordinated 

Mr.  Willard,  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
National  Defense,  sits  ex-officio  with  the  Railroads'  War 
Board;  but  he  sits  with  it  as  a  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  as  a  railway  officer,  authority  over  the  opera- 
lion  of  the  railways  being  in  the  hands  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  selected  by  the  railways  them- 
selves. Mr.  Willard  dwelt  in  his  interview,  however,  upon 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  railway  executives,  from 
the  members  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  at  Washington, 
to  those  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  within  a  very 
short  time  began  to  think  in  terms  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion system  instead  of  in  terms  of  individual  railways, 

"The  Council  of  National  Defense,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  managers  of  the  railways,  on  the  other,"  he  said,  "were 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  railways  were  going  to  be 
obliged  to  handle  a  vastly  larger  traffic  than  ever  before. 

"First,  we  were  feeding  the  world,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
•call  upon  the  farmers  to  greatly  increase  their  production, 
which  would  result  in  a  large  addition  to  railway  traffic. 

"Second,  we  were  making  guns,  munitions  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  for  foreign  countries,  and  this  had  swelled 
to  unprecedented  proportions  an  export  business  which  was 
■daily  growing  larger. 

"Third,  we  entered  the  war  ourselves,  thereby  super-im- 
posing on  the  already  enormous  traffic  an  additional  traffic 
consisting  of  troops  and  munitions,  and  including  commodi- 
ties for  our  own  war  purposes  which  were  to  cost  $2,000,- 
'000,000. 

"It  was  evident  that  this  was  putting  upon  the  railways 
a  burden  that  they  could  not  carry  as  they  were  previously 
•organized  and  operated.  The  railroads  had  not  broken  down ; 
they  were  not  breaking  down.  What  had  happened  was 
that  there  had  been  created  an  entirely  new  and  unexpected 
situation,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  this  situation  effectively 
it  was  necessarv'  for  the  railways  to  co-ordinate  all  their 
facilities.'' 


The  Railroads'  War  Board  is  engaged  in  doing  exactly 
what  it  undertook  to  do,  namely,  to  co-ordinate  the  facilities 
of  all  the  railways  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  capa- 
city to  the  utmost. 

Action  of  the  Railways  Is  Unprecedented 
The  action  which  American  railways  have  taken  is  unpre- 
cedented. Never  before  in  the  history  of  any  industry  in  this 
or  any  other  country  did  the  various  concerns  belonging  to 
it  voluntarily  place  in  the  hands  of  a  small  committee  repre- 
senting it  authority  to  manage  it  as  a  unit,  regardless  of  in- 
dividual interests,  and  do  this  for  patriotic  reasons  and  pub- 
lic purposes.  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  disinterested- 
ness with  which  the  roads  are  acting  is  afforded  by  the  fact, 
to  which  Mr.  Willard  called  attention,  that  the  only  positive 
order  which  their  War  Board  has  issued  is  one  requiring  that 
coal,  on  which  they  receive  the  lowest  rates  made  on  any  com- 
modity carried  in  large  volume,  shall  be  given  preferred 
movement. 

Furthermore,  as  he  said,  the  government  is  not  paying  a 
cent  of  the  expense  incurred  by  them  in  carrying  on  the  work 
and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  their  War  Board,  al- 
though it  amounts  to  more  than  the  total  expense  incurred 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  National  Defense.  The 
largeness  of  the  expense  incurred  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
enormous  size  of  the  railroad  industry  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  expenditure  is,  in  effect,  a  voluntary  contribution  by 
the  railways  toward  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  are 
the  only  industry  which  is  making  such  a  contribution;  and 
yet,  while  many  other  industries  are  making  large  profits 
from  the  war,  the  railways  are  confronted  with  enormously 
increased  costs  of  labor,  materials  and  equipment,  without 
any  assurance  of  compensating  increases  of  their  rates  or 
revenues. 

"Whether  the  railways  will  be  able  to  carry  all  the  business 
which  will  be  offered  to  them  is  uncertain,"  said  Mr.  Willard. 
"Perhaps  some  traffic  will  have  to  wait.  But  one  thing  may 
be  regarded  as  certain,  and  this  is  that  they  will  prove  fully 
equal  to  the  demands  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  muni- 
tions, foodstuffs,  and  other  traffic  whose  prompt  movement 
will  be  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  our  people,  and  to  our 
military  operations.  The  railways  have  been  foremost  in 
good  work  thus  far,  and  they  will  continue  to  be." 

Correlation  of  Railways  and  Waterways 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  National  Defense  is  engaged 
in  trying  to  develop  to  the  utmost  all  the  country's  facilities 
of  transportation  additional  to  the  steam  railways,  and  to 
correlate  them  to  as  great  an  extent  as  practicable  with  the 
steam  railways.  It  has  organized  a  Committee  on  Water- 
ways, of  which  General  W.  M.  Black,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  is  Chairman,  and 
the  other  members  of  which  are  George  E.  Bartol,  Philadel- 
phia; James  E.  Smith,  St.  Louis;  M.  J.  Saunders,  New 
Orleans;  W.  S.  Dickey,  Kansas  City;  Captain  J.  F.  Ellison, 
Cincinnati;  and  Joy  Morton,  Chicago.  This  Committee  has 
had  one  joint  meeting  with  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  plans  by  which  the  railways  and 
waterways  can  best  be  made  to  work  together.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Waterways  Committee  would  have  another 
meeting  in  Washington  this  week.  Special  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
but  the  entire  waterway  situation  in  the  country  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  war  will  be  studied. 

The  Waterways  Committee  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Advisory  Commission's  Transportation  Committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Willard  is  Chairman.  There  is  also  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  electric  railways,  which  also  reports  to  Mr. 
Willard.  There  is,  in  addition  a  committee  on  Motor  Truck 
Transportation,  but  as  Howard  E.  Coffin,  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission,  is  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobiles, the  Motor  Truck  Committee  reports  to  Ir'm. 


Construction  Activities  During  the  War 

Discussion  of  Work  Which  Should  Be  Given  Preference 
Improvements  Needed  to  Handle   Increased  Traffic 


ONE   of   the   first   questions   presented   to   the   railways 
of  the  United   States  following  the  declaration  of 
war  was  that  regarding  the  extent  to  which  con- 
struction activities  should  be  curtailed  during  the  period  of 
hostilities. 

On  the  one  hand,  railway  construction  operations  are  con- 
ducted on  such  a  large  scale 


that  they  require  tremendous 
quantities  of  money,  labor 
and  materials  for  which  there 
is  now  also  a  great  demand 
in  munitions  and  other  in- 
dustries. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  our  mili- 
tary and  industrial  success 
that  the  roads  have  sufficient 
facilities  to  meet  any  reason- 
able demands  for  transporta- 
tion which  may  be  made 
upon  them  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Because  of  these  conflict- 
ing conditions  it  is  important 
tha+  railway  construction  ac- 
tivities be  analyzed  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  relation  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  in  order  that  those 
projects,  if  any,  which,  while 
desirable,  are  not  necessary, 
may  be  postponed  and  the  la- 
bor and  materials  conserved 
for  more  urgent  work,  while 
at  the  same  time  all  those 
improvements  which  are 
needed  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  roads  or  to  en 


development  and  settlement  areas  now  without  railway  facili- 
ties. In  either  case  from  the  standpoint  of  the  railway  thev 
are  development  projects  built  to  secure  new  traffic  and  there- 
by increase  the  earnings  of  the  road.  In  normal  years  3,000 
to  ^000  miles  of  new  lines  have  been  built  annually  in 
this  country,  although  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  this 

total  has  decreased  to  about 


able  them   to   operate   with   a   greater   degree   of   efficiency. 

In  a  study  of  this  subject  railway  construction  activities 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — extensive  development,  or 
the  building  of  extensions,  and  intensive  development,  or  the 
adding  of  second  tracks,  the  enlargement  of  terminals  and 
other  improvements  on  existing  lines.  Because  of  their  wide- 
ly differing  character  these  two  classes  of  improvements  will 
be  discussed  separately. 

Extensions  or  new  lines  may  be  constructed  to  reach  traffic 
centers   already  served   by  other  roads,  or  to  open  up  for 


1,000  miles.  While  this  great 
reduction  is  abnormal,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  mile- 
age of  new  lines  built  will 
decrease  gradually  from  year 
to  }-ear  as  the  large  areas  in 
the  west  are  gradually  sup- 
plied with  railway  facilities. 
However,  there  is  still  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  demand 
for  additional  railway  lines 
for  many  years. 

Following    three    or    four 
years    of    relative    inactivity, 
the    greatly    improved    earn- 
ings of  the  roads  last  year 
led    many   of   them   to   plan 
ambitious  programs  of  devel- 
oi:)ment  work  for  this  season. 
As  a  result  a  larger  mileage 
of  new  lines  was  placed  un- 
der   construction    early    this 
spring    than    for   some    time 
and  a  considerable  additional 
mileage    was    under    consid- 
eration    when     the     United 
States  entered  the  war.     As 
an   example   of   the  unusual 
activity  this  year,  the  .Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has 
at  the  present  time  over  200 
miles   of  new  extensions   under   contract,   while   practically 
no  work  of  this  character  was  being  carried  on  b,\-  tliis  road 
a  year  ago. 

The  extent  to  which  the  construction  of  extensions  should 
be  continued  under  the  present  conditions  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  local  conditions.  In  some  instances  a  rela- 
tively moderate  expenditure  will  provide  long  needed  facili- 
ties for  a  community,  while  in  others  the  construction  of  a 
line  may  be  of  important  military  advantage  now  as  well  as 
of  economic  value  later.     In  such  instances  work  should,  of 


Construction  Activities 

J^AILROADS    now    handling    heaviest 
business  irt  their  liistory. 

Facilities  overtaxed  at  many  points  to 
the  extent  of  interfering  with  service. 

Large  terminals,  more  and  longer  pass- 
ing tracks,  additional  main  tracks  and 
many  other  facilities  urgently  needed. 

Construction    of    new    lines    should    he 

limited  so  that  men  and  materials  may 

be  transferred  to  improvement  of  exist- 
ing lines. 

This  is  no  time  to  retrench  in  expendi- 
tures that  will  increase  capacity  because 
of  high  cost  of  'material  and  labor. 

It  is  duty  of  roads  to  provide  facilities 
sufficient  to  handle  military  and  com- 
mercial business  of  tlie  countrv. 
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courso,  1)0  pushed  as  an  economic  or  niilitar\'  nicasuro.     But 
most  extensions  are  not  of  this  cliaracter. 

The  railroads  of  Canada  offer  little  precedent  for  those 
of  the  I'nited  States  in  tlie  study  of  this  subject.  The  severe 
depression  which  prevailed  in  that  country  in  1914  and  1915 
brought  to  a  close  the  period  of  over  expansion  which  had 
existed  for  several  years  and  placed  an  effective  check  on 
construction  activities  there.  With  the  return  of  business 
conditions  to  normal,  labor  became  so  scarce  that  the  roads 
have  since  been  unable  to  undertake  a  number  of  improve- 
ments which  they  need  badly.  The  Canadian  Railway  Com- 
mission realizing  the  situation  generally  confronting  the  roads 
has  refrained  from  ordering  them  to  make  expenditures  at 
present  which  are  not  essential  to  their  present  operation. 
There  is,  therefore,  almost  no  construction  under  way  in 
Canada  at  the  present  time. 

In  general,  the  extensions  built  in  the  United  States  are 
designed  primarily  for  development,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons dependent  on  these  lines  for  transportation  facilities  at 
the  time  of  their  construction  is  relatively  small.  Also  they 
do  not  in  any  way  releve  the  congestion  under  which  the 
lines  already  built  are  laboring.  For  this  reason  the  post- 
ponement of  constructs n  work  of  this  character  for  the 
period  of  the  war  will  n;;t  work  a  great  hardship  in  most 
cases. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy  it  would,  therefore,  seem 
advisable  to  proceed  only  with  the  construction  of  those  ex- 
tensions for  which  there  is  immediate  need  and  to  transfer 
energies  from  the  other  purely  development  projects  to  those 
for  which  there  is  a  greater  demand.  Acting  on  this  idea, 
one  western  road  which  had  made  all  preparations  for  the 
construction  of  an  important  extension,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  the  right  of  way  and  the  receiving  of  bids  for  the 
grading  before  war  was  declared,  postponed  the  construc- 
tion of  this  line  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  already  in- 
vested over  $1,500,000  in  the  project.  Another  road  which 
has  placed  a  considerable  mileage  of  extensions  under  con- 
tract plans  to  allow  the  contractors  to  proceed  with  the  grad- 
ing as  best  they  can  under  the  present  conditions  but  is  not 
contemplating  attempting  to  complete  these  lines  and  place 
them   in   service   at  present. 

Shortage  or  Facilities  Along  Existing  Lines 
Conditions  are  entirely  different  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  existing  facilities.  Here  in  general,  the  pri- 
mary aim  is  either  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  facilities 
or  to  effect  economies  of  operation.  The  experience  of  the 
last  few  months  has  shorn  how  vital  is  the  attainment  of 
the  first  aim  to  our  military  and  industrial  welfare,  while 
the  second  object  must  also  be  attained  if  the  railways  are 
to  continue  to  overcome  rising  costs  of  labor  and  of  materials 
and  to  ma'ntain  their  integrity  as  investments. 

The  importance  of  adec]uate  transportation  facilities  has 
been  made  evident  to  all  by  the  experience  of  the  last  year. 
While  one  of  the  main  immediate  causes  of  the  congestion 
was  the  shortage  of  boats  at  the  seaboard — a  condition  en- 
tirely beyond  the  control  of  the  railways — the  tremendous 
increase  in  traffic  has  found  the  roads  unprepared  in  many 
instances,  and  this  has  contributed  materially  to  the  diffi- 
culty. Even  after  discounting  the  greatly  exaggerated  claims 
of  certain  groups  of  shippers  and  their  advocates,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  roads  are  unable  to  handle  the  traffic 
offered  to  them  with  the  customary  promptness  and  that 
business   is   suffering   as   a   result. 

It  is  hazardous  to  attempt  to  predict  the  trend  of  traffic 
at  any  time  and  particularly  so  during  the  war.  At  the 
same  time  the  study  of  certain  conditions  will  assist  in  the 
formation  of  an  estimate  of  the  probable  tendencies  of  rail- 
way business.  Immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  Canadian  railways  suffered  a  very  severe  reduction 
in  business,  although  this  depression  had  started  before  the 


war  and  would  undoubtedly  have  developed  in  large  meas- 
ure if  there  had  been  no  hostilities,  for  it  was  the  natural 
result  of  a  long  period  of  over  expansion,  ])articularly  in 
Western  Canada.  After  an  interval  of  severe  depression 
(hiring  the  first  18  months  of  the  war  business  began  to 
revive,  and  today  in  spite  of  the  war  and  the  severe  short- 
age of  labor  the  railroads  of  that  country  are  liandling  the 
heaviest  traffic  in  their  history.  The  railways  of  France 
and  those  of  England  also  have  shown  great  increases  in 
traffic  since  the  inauguration  of  hostilities.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  railways  of  France  have  had  to  handle  twice  as  much 
business  during  the  last  two  years  as  during  any  previous 
j)eriod   in   their  history. 

The  United  States  passed  through  the  same  period  of 
depression  in  1914  and  1915  that  was  felt  in  Canada, 
and  the  roads  of  this  country  have  also  experienced  the 
same  rapid  recovery  in  business.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
expected  that  our  recent  entrance  into  the  war  will  create 
a  further  depression  in  business,  but  rather  it  is  practically 
certain  to  add  to  the  widespread  industrial  activity  because 
of  our  part  in  financing  and  supplying  our  allies  with  war 
materials  and  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  in  addition  to  han- 
dling the  normal  business  of  this  country.  The  railways  of 
the  United  States  may,  therefore,  expect  with  considerable 
certainty  to  be  confronted  with  an  even  heavier  traffic  than 
they  are  now-  handling.  ISIuch  of  it  must  also  be  trans- 
ported promptly  to  support  the  operations  of  our  forces  and 
those  of  the  allies  at  the  .front. 

In  addition  to  the  extraordinarily  heavy  commercial  busi- 
ness which  may  be  expected  the  railways  will  undoubtedly 
be  called  upon  to  handle  a  very  heavy  movement  of  troops 
and  their  supplies  entirely  aside  from  the  National  Guard 
and  the  regular  army.  The  mobilization  of  500,000  troops 
in  the  training  camps  is  alone  equivalent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  group  of  new  cities  with  aggregate  populations 
of  the  amount  mentioned,  which  must  be  supplied  with  ma- 
terials and  food  stuffs.  The  problem  of  transporting  these 
men  to  the  camps,  of  providing  them  with  the  necessary 
supplies  while  there  and  of  moving  them  from  place  to 
place  is  a  problem,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  not  realized 
at  present. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  unusual  increase  in  traffic  of  the 
last  year  and  that  which  will  result  from  the  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies  there  is  a  normal  increase  in  both  pas- 
senger and  freight  business  from  year  to  year.  Taking 
the  average  for  the  last  25  years,  this  annual  increase  in 
freight  traffic  has  been  over  12.5  per  cent  and  in  passenger 
traffic  6.5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  freight  traffic  has 
doubled  about  every  8  years  and  passenger  traffic  about  every 
16  years.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  railways  to  add 
to  their  facilities  continually  if  they  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  traffic  offered  to  them. 

The  magnitude  of  these  current  expenditures  for  addi- 
tional facilities  is  not  commonly  realized.  \\'hile  testifying 
last  month  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  hearing  on  the  application  of  the  railroads  for  increased 
freight  rates  A.  W.  Thompson,  vice-president  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  stated  that  for  the  last  10  years  this  road  has 
spent  over  $18,000,000  annually  for  betterments,  including 
additions  to  equipment,  and  that  it  now  has  on  its  program 
improvements  which  should  be  done  within  the  next  two 
years  aggregating  $54,000,000,  of  which  $38,000,000  is  for 
improvements  to  roadway  and  structures  alone.  L.  E.  John- 
son, president  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  presented  testimony 
at  the  same  hearing  to  the  effect  that  this  road  of  less  than 
2,100  miles  had  expended  $87,664,876  for  additions  to  road 
and  equipment  during  the  9  years  ending  June  30,  1916, 
and  that  it  should  spend  $15,000,000  this  year  for  improve- 
ments to  roadway  and  structures  alone  if  it  was  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  traffic. 

The   magnitude   of   the   expenditures    for    additions    and 
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betterments  for  all  of  the  roads  of  the  United  States  is 
correspondingly  great.  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .SO,  1914, 
shows  the  expenditures  of  this  nature  for  that  year  to  be 
$516,061,290,  while  those  for  the  preceding  year  were 
$545,989,342  or  over  four  times  the  amount  spent  for  ex- 
tensions. While  these  figures  include  both  the  road  and 
equipment  accounts,  by  far  the  largest  part  was  for  addi- 
tions to  roadway  and  structures. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  years  pre- 
vious to  1916  were  ones  of  general  business  depression  and 
greatly  reduced  railway  earnings.  As  a  result,  there  was 
neither  the  immediate  demand  for  additional  facilities  nor 
the  funds  for  their  construction  and  the  amount  of  improve- 
ment work  was  greatly  curtailed.  As  a  result  when  traffic 
increased  so  rapidly  late  in.  1915  and  during  1916  the  roads 
did  not  then  have  an  opportunity  to  make  up  for  the  time 
which  they  had  lost.  This  fact  contributed  materially  to 
the  congestion  of  last  winter.  Had  the  development  of 
railway  facilities  been  continued  during  the  depression  of 
1914  and  1915  many  of  the  improvements  now  needed 
would  be  available.  Unfortunately,  the  policy  of  regula- 
tion under  which  the  roads  of  this  country  have  been  labor- 
ing during  recent  years  has  so  reduced  the  earnings  of 
many  of  them  that  they  have  not  a  sufficient  reserve  with 
which  to  continue  improvement  work  of  this  character  on 
other  than  a  hand  to  mouth  basis. 

The  value  of  adequate  railway  facilities  to  the  roads, 
and  also  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  indicated  by  the 
relative  performances  of  a  number  of  systems  during  the 
period  of  unusual  traffic  of  the  past  year.  Roads  such  as 
the  Santa  Fe,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
em,  the  Burlington  and  the  Union  Pacific,  which  have 
made  large  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments 
during  the  last  few  years  were  able  to  handle  materially 
increased  business  with  relatively  little  congestion,  except 
that  caused  by  the  inability  of  connecting  lines  to  accept 
cars  from  them.  These  roads  were  able  also  to  convert  a 
large  proportion  of  the  increased  gross  earnings  into  net, 
while  roads  in  the  same  vicinity  and  sharing  in  the  in- 
creased business  but  which  had  not  made  these  improve- 
ments were  more  seriously  congested  and  were  required  to 
spend  a  larger  part  of  their  increased  revenues  in  operation. 
It  is  plainly  evident  that  those  roads  which  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  this  enlarged  business  to  increase  their 
net  earnings  for  their  owners  were  also  rendering  more 
valuable  service  to  the  country  through  their  ability  to  han- 
dle this  traffic  efficiently.  No  more  striking  proof  could 
be  afforded  of  the  value  to  the  nation  of  adequate  develop- 
ment of  railway  facilities.  This  is  not  a  time  for  retrench- 
ment in  the  provision  of  facilities,  nor  is  their  provision 
now  a  matter  which  primarily  affects  railways  and  ship- 
pers. It  is  vital  to  the  country  that  the  railways  be  able 
to  handle  the  military  traffic  and  the  regular  commercial 
business  with  reasonable  facility,  and  a  sound  public  policy 
should  see  that  the  railways  secure  a  sufficient  return  for 
their  services  to  enable  them  to  provide  these  facilities. 

^Making  Improveiments  to  Existing  Property 

Improvements  to  existing  property  may  be  divided  be- 
tween those  designed  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  line 
directly  or  through  increased  regularity  of  operation,  and 
those  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  operation.  Many  of 
the  facilities  most  seriously  needed  are  those  of  the  first 
class,  including  new  and  enlarged  freight  terminals  and 
modern  freight  houses,  second  tracks,  etc.  Among  the  im- 
provements which  tend  to  promote  regularity  of  operation 
are  plants  for  the  treatment  of  water  in  territories  with  bad 
water  conditions  to  reduce  the  number  of  engine  failures, 
etc.  Improvements  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  operation 
and  also  aid  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  a  line  and  in 


insuring  regularity  of  operation  include  the  reduction  of 
grades,  the  replacement  of  obsolete  coaling  stations  with 
those   of   modern   design,   etc. 

Railway  facilities  are  most  seriously  inadequate  at  ter- 
minals. Although  large  expenditures  have  been  made  for 
the  enlargement  of  yards  since  the  congestion  of  1907,  these 
exi)enditures  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  traffic 
and  it  is  here  that  the  railways  .still  suffer  from  congestion 
first.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  lines  between  ter- 
minals can  handle  far  more  business  than  the  terminals  can 
deliver  to  them.  However,  it  is  not  alone  in  the  terminals 
that  the  railways  can  improve  their  facilities  to  advantage. 
In  many  instances  new  passing  tracks  will  reduce  the  de- 
lays to  trains  while  the  extension  of  others  will  aid  in  the 
handling  of  longer  trains.  The  strengthening  of  bridges 
will  permit  the  operation  of  heavier  trains  while  the  inter- 
locking of  railway  grade  crossings  will  reduce  delays.  These 
illustrate  the  wide  variety  of  additions  to  railway  facilities 
which  are  needed  and  with  which  railway  men  are  fully 
familiar. 

It  is  true  that  labor  is  scarce  at  the  present  time  and 
that  as  a  result  wage  rates  are  abnormally  high  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  men  is  lower  than  usual.  Also,  many 
materials  are  now  abnormally  high,  particularly  steel  prod- 
ucts. These  factors  will,  of  course,  materially  increase  the 
cost  of  much  of  the  work  which  should  be  done.  At  the 
same  time,  these  conditions  should  not  lead  the  roads  to 
defer  improvements  which  will  provide  needed  increases 
in  capacity.  The  roads  owe  it  to  the  country  to  proceed 
with  work  of  this  kind  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  handle  the  traffic  which 
will  come  to  them.  Rather  than  attempting  to  retrench 
in  expenditures  for  improvements  of  this  kind  because  of 
the  high  costs  of  la])or  and  materials,  it  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  roads,  and  particularly  of  those  which  have  been 
more  seriously  congested  during  the  past  year,  to  carry  on 
all  those  improvements  for  which  they  can  secure  the  men 
and  the  materials. 

In  determining  which  of  the  many  projects  should  be 
undertaken,  preference  should  naturally  be  given  to  those 
for  which  there  is  the  greatest  need  and  to  that  work  which 
can  be  done  most  rapidly  under  the  conditions  which  exist 
in  the  labor  and  material  markets.  Obviously  there  are 
certain  improvements  which,  although  desirable,  are  less 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  railways  at 
present,  than  others.  Typical  of  this  class  may  be  men- 
tioned many  large  passenger  station  projects.  While  mod- 
ern stations  are  desirable,  in  many  instances  the  continued 
use  of  the  existing  facilities,  ahhough  perhaps  inconvenient 
and  inadequate,  will  work  no  great  hardship  on  the  pub- 
lic or  restrict  travel,  while  the  use  of  the  money,  the  men 
and  the  materials  they  would  require  on  other  projects, 
such  as  the  enlargement  of  freight  terminals,  may  result  in 
greater    immediate    benefit. 

Such  considerations  point  to  the  importance  of  preparing 
carefully  a  budget  of  improvements  and  rating  the  various 
projects  with  respect  to  their  relative  immediate  importance. 
In  studying  the  problem,  the  matter  of  providing  increased 
capacity  at  congested  points  should  be  given  the  greatest 
weight;  while  work  needed  primarily  because  of  its  effect 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  operation  should  be  considered  next. 

Another  important  consideration  in  arriving  at  a  pro- 
gram of  the  improvement  work  to  be  done  is  that  of  the 
relative  amounts  of  labor  and  materials  required.  Other 
things  being  equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  benefit 
will  result  from  giving  precedence  to  those  improvements 
which  will  suffer  least  from  existing  conditions  in  the  la- 
bor and  material  markets.  Steel  is  not  only  high  in  price 
at  the  present  time,  but  deliveries  are  also  badly  delayed 
and  some  of  the  manufacturers  are  withdrawing  entirely 
from  the  market.     As  a  result,  the  cost  of  work  involving 
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a  considerable  tonnage  of  steel  work  is  increased  greatly, 
while  the  completion  of  projects  of  this  character  is  post- 
poned. Other  forms  of  construction  where  concrete  or  tim- 
ber can  be  employed  are  not  subject  to  the  same  handicaps. 
Because  of  this  fact  the  chief  engineer  of  one  important 
western  road  is  giving  precedence  to  projects  consisting 
largely  of  concrete  construction  because  of  his  ability  to 
complete  them  with  relatively  little  delay  and  at  no  great 
increase  in  cost  over  normal  conditions.  For  the  same  rea- 
son this  road  is  proceeding  with  those  projects,  a  large 
amount  of  the  work  on  which  consists  of  grading,  as  it  is 
possible  to  carry  on  such  work  under  conditions  not  far 
from  normal. 

By  studying  each  project  in  this  way,  by  selecting  those 
materials  which  will  give  the  desired  results  with  the  mini- 
mum inconvenience  and  increase  in  cost,  and  by  so  organiz- 
ing the  work  as  to  use  the  minimum  amount  of  labor  a 
normal  improvement  program  can  undoubtedly  be  main- 
tained and  new  facilities  placed  in  service  at  a  time  when 
they  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  roads  directly  and  also 
to  the  public  through  the  increased  service  the  roads  will  be 
able  to  render. 

Another  method  of  handling  improvement  work  which  is 
receiving  increased  attention  because  of  conditions  existing 
in  the  labor  market  is  that  of  contracting  work  on  a  cost 
plus  percentage  basis  instead  of  at  a  flat  unit  price.  Condi- 
tions with  reference  to  labor  are  so  uncertain  that  if  a  con- 


tractor is  to  bid  on  a  piece  of  work  which  will  be  completed 
several  months  in  the  future  he  is  forced  to  set  a  high  figure 
in  order  to  protect  himself.  By  contracting  for  improvement 
work  on  a  cost  plus  percentage  figure  a  road  itself  assumes 
the  risk  of  changes  in  wages  and  prices,  and  probably  will 
get  off  cheaper.  In  a  few  instances  contracts  have  also  been 
placed  on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  a  fixed  sum.  This  latter 
plan  would  seem  to  warrant  careful  consideration  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  removes  the  incentive  for  the  contractor  to 
run  up  the  cost  of  the  work. 

In  brief,  the  railways  have  not  kept  pace  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  facilities  with  the  increase  of  traffic.  They  are 
confronted  with  the  heaviest  business  in  their  history,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  high  point  already  reached  will 
be  greatly  surpassed  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  They 
now  need  additional  facilities  at  many  points  in  order  to 
handle  the  business  offered  to  them,  and  still  other  facilities 
would  yield  good  returns  on  the  investment  through  decreased 
cost  of  operation.  It  is  not  now  advisable  or  possible  to 
undertake  a  widespread  campaign  of  heavy  reconstruction 
work,  or  to  plan  long  extensions.  It  is  equally  inadvisable 
to  retrench  in  expenditures  for  improvements.  Rather,  a 
concentrated  effort  should  be  made  to  so  employ  the  labor 
and  the  materials  available  as  to  secure,  first,  the  greatest 
practicable  increases  in  increased  capacity,  and,  second,  the 
greatest  practicable  economies  in  operation.  By  serving  them- 
selves in  this  way  the  roads  will  also  be  serving  their  country. 


The  Senate  Passes  the  Priority  Bill 

Amended   Bill   Goes  to   the   House— Interstate   Com- 
merce Commissioner  Judson  C.  Clement  Dies  Suddenly 


THE  Senate  on  June  16  passed  without  a  record  vote  the 
priority  bill  urged  by  the  administration,  authorizing 
the  President,  through  an  agency  to  be  appointed  by 
him,  to  issue  orders  to  the  Railroad  War  Board  that  certain 
traffic  shall  be  given  preference  in  transportation  during  the 
war.  As  rewritten  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  bill  contains 
numerous  modifications  from  the  form  in  which  it  was  orig- 
inally introduced  and  from  that  in  which  it  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  As  it  goes  to 
the  House  the  bill  provides: 

"That  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  now  engaged,  the  President  is  authorized, 
if  he  finds  it  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  to  direct  that  such  traffic  or  such  shipments  of  com- 
modities as  may  be  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
shall  have  preference  or  priority  in  transportation  by  any 
common  carrier  by  railroad  or  water,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe." 

This  amendment  was  proposed  by  Senator  Nelson  of  Min- 
nesota to  meet  the  objections  of  several  senators  to  the  broad 
language  proposed  in  the  original  bill,  which  authorized 
priority  orders  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President, 
"such  action  is  necessary  to  the  public  security  and  defense." 

The  bill  had  been  the  subject  of  prolonged  debate  in  the 
Senate  for  over  a  week  and  had  been  strenuously  opposed, 
particularly  by  Senators  Reed  of  Missouri,  and  Smith  and 
Hardwick  of  Georgia,  on  the  ground  that  it  placed  too  great 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  President  or  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons appointed  by  him  to  determine  what  traffic  should  be 
given  preference.  One  of  the  principal  points  of  objection 
also  was  that  it  provided  for  compensation  for  the  railroads, 
to  be  determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
for  damage  suffered  by  reason  of  giving  preference  or  priority. 
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or  by  reason  of  disarrangement  of  traffic  caused  by  compli- 
ance with  a  priority  order,  while  allowing  no  compensation 
to  a  shipper  whose  business  might  be  damaged.  It  was 
shown  by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  led  by  Senators  Newlands 
and  Cummins,  that  to  attempt  to  provide  for  compensation 
to  shippers  would  open  the  door  to  an  avalanche  of  claims 
against  the  government  on  account  of  any  delay  or  failure 
to  receive  a  full  car  supply,  and  as  a  compromise  the  entire 
provision  for  damages  to  carriers  was  stricken  out. 

An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in  a  conference  between 
Senators  to  agree  on  a  compromise  by  which  the  President 
or  his  representative  would  determine  priority  as  to  materials 
of  war,  while  as  to  other  traffic  the  question  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Several 
Senators  wanted  the  entire  decision  as  to  priority  of  ship- 
ments left  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  this 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  functions  of  the  commission  to  require  it  to 
order  discriminations.  As  passed,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
President  may  give  instructions  as  to  priority  "at  and  for 
such  times  as  he  may  determine,  and  may  modify,  change, 
suspend  or  annul  them,  and  for  any  such  purpose  he  is  here- 
by authorized  to  issue  orders  direct  or  through  such  person 
or  persons  as  he  may  designate  for  the  purpose."  Officials 
of  the  United  States  when  so  designated  shall  receive  no 
compensation.  Persons  not  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  President  may 
fix.  Provision  is  also  made  for  suitable  offices  and  neces- 
sary expenses.  Carriers  are  directed  and  required  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  continuously  in  Washington  during  the 
period  of  the  war  "an  agency  by  a  committee  of  railroad 
officers  or  otherwise,  fully  empowered  by  such  carriers  to  re- 
ceive on  behalf  of  all  the  carriers  notice  and  service  of  such 
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orders  and  directions  and  to  arrange  for  the  prompt  com- 
pliance therewith  by  such  carriers."  Any  failure  knowingly 
and  wilfully  to  comply  is  made  subject  to  penalties.  Quali- 
fied approval  of  agreements  between  railroads  for  division 
of  earnings  in  certain  cases  is  given  by  a  provision  that: 

"The  President  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  his 
judgment  it  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  expedite  and  pro- 
vide for  needed  transportation  and  to  do  justice  between  car- 
riers, to  permit  and  authorize  carriers  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments looking  to  a  proper  and  equitable  division  of  earnings 
for  such  time  as  may  be  specified  and  upon  kinds  of  traffic 
to  be  prescribed,  such  agreement  in  each  instance  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President  or  his  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive." This  provision  was  strenuously  opposed  for  a  time 
by  Senator  Reed,  who  asserted  it  would  legalize  pooling  and 
who  finally  offered  the  amendment,  which  was  adopted,  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  the  President  or  his  representative 
of  each  agreement. 

Compensation  for  the  railways  for  service  performed  is 
provided  as  follows:  "For  the  transportation  of  persons  or 
property  in  carrying  out  the  orders  and  directions  of  the 
President,  the  lawfully  established  tariffs  shall  apply  unless 
otherwise  fixed  by  law;  for  the  transportation  of  troops  in 
carrying  out  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  President  rea- 
sonable rates  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  and  if  the  transportation  be  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  it  shall  be  paid  for  currently  or 
monthly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  out  of  any  funds 
not  otherwise  appropriated." 

The  bill  as  passed  contains  the  original  provision  that 
"any  carrier  complying  with  any  such  order  or  direction 
herein  authorized,  shall  be  exempt  from  any  and  all  pro- 
visions in  existing  law  imposing  civil  or  criminal  pains, 
penalties,  obligations  or  liabilities  upon  carriers  on  account 
of  any  such  action."  This  would  prevent  interference  with 
the  carrying  out  of  an  order  to  give  preference  to  certain 
traffic  by  state  laws  or  orders  of  state  commissions  and  would 
also  remove  any  question  of  violation  of  the  Sherman  law. 

Senator  Reed  also  secured  the  adoption  of  an  additional 
section  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  authorizing  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  after  proper  investigation  and  hearing 
"to  require  the  various  railway  companies  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  provide  with  all 
possible  dispatch  sufficient  cars  and  equipment  to  promptly 
move  and  transport  all  traffic  tendered  to  them,  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  several  railway  companies  to 
comply  with  such  orders  when  so  made." 

Section  1  of  the  bill  as  passed  is  a  prohibition  against  ob- 
structing or  retarding  the  orderly  conduct  or  movement  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  authorizes  the  President 
to  employ  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
any  such  obstruction  or  retardation  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  of  the  passage  of  mail. 

Much  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  revolved  around  the  ques- 
tion of  the  comparative  rights  of  railroads  and  shippers  to 
the  collection  of  damages.  It  was  pointed  out  that  if  a  rail- 
road were  ordered  to  devote  its  facilities  for  a  time  to  cer- 
tain traffic  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  some  of 
the  shippers  along  its  line  might  be  ruined.  To  this  the 
sponsors  for  the  bill  replied  that  the  government  could  not 
undertake  to  compensate  for  all  damage  and  inconvenience 
that  might  be  suffered  on  account  of  the  war,  but  that  the 
railroads  occupied  a  different  position  from  that  of  indi- 
vidual shippers  in  this  respect.  Senator  Jones  of  Washing- 
ton called  attention  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  to  northwestern  fruit  growers  advising  them 
that  on  account  of  the  war  it  may  be  impossible  at  harvest 
time  to  furnish  equipment  enough  to  take  care  of  the  move- 
ment of  perishable  commodities  and  that  it  would  be  well 
if  growers  and   shippers   of  perishable  commodities   would 


provide  frost-proof  storage  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
crops  this  fall.  Later  on  he  put  into  the  record  a  letter  from 
the  acting  secretary  of  agriculture  stating  that  the  principal 
point  to  which  the  Northern  Pacific  apparently  wished  to 
call  attention  was  the  necessity  for  more  storage  warehouses 
to  take  care  of  such  part  of  the  fruit  as  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  moved  to  market  immediately.  At  a  conference 
between  the  representatives  of  the  department  and  the  Rail- 
road War  Board  on  the  subject  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
latter,  immediately  on  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  circular,  had 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  president  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  asked  him  to  correct  the  impression  under  which 
it  had  left  shippers. 

Death  of  Commissioner  Clements 
The  sudden  death  this  week  of  Judson  C.  Clements  will 
place  in  the  hands  of  President  Wilson  the  appointment  of 
three  additional  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, if  the  bill  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  House  becomes  a  law,  and  as  he  appointed 
Commissioners  Hall  and  Daniels,  a  majority  of  the  nine 
members  provided  for  by  the  proposed  bill  will  be  his  ap- 
pointees. Chairman  Adamson  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  made  an  effort  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  bill  on  June  13,  but  after  considerable 
debate  its  consideration  was  postponed.  The  bill  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  commission  has  previously  passed  the 
House  twice,  on  the  last  occasion  in  practically  its  present 
form,  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  commission  into 
divisions.  As  passed  by  the  Senate  it  contains  the  Smith 
amendment  requiring  the  commission  to  suspend  a  proposed 
rate  advance  against  which  protest  is  made.  As  reported  to 
the  House  this  provision  was  not  included  and  Chairman 
Adamson  suggested  that  the  House  bill  be  passed  and  the 
amendment  considered  in  conference.  During  the  debate 
Representative  Walsh  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  commission  was  the  amount  of  work 
entailed  by  the  valuation  and  that  it  might  be  better  for 
Congress  to  pass  an  act  discontinuing  the  work  "that  is  go- 
ing to  be  absolutely  worthless  when  completed."  Mr.  Adam- 
son offered  an  amendment  to  the  provision  authorizing  a 
division  to  act  for  the  commission,  adding  the  words  "sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  commission  when  demanded  by  either 
party  interested."  Mr.  Sims  proposed  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  suspension  of  an  advanced  rate.  The  bill  will  be 
again  considered   this   week. 

The  passing  of  Judge  Clements  at  this  time  has  led  to 
some  speculation  as  to  its  possible  bearing  on  the  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  rate  advance 
case.  From  the  questions  he  had  asked  during  the  recent 
hearing  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  position  he  had  assumed 
in  previous  rate  cases,  there  had  been  a  general  impression 
that  he  would  oppose  the  application  of  the  carriers  for  a 
general  15  per  cent  increase.  As  the  time  within  which  a 
decision  must  be  rendered  is  so  short  that  it  is  considered 
impossible  for  a  new  commissioner  to  take  part,  the  pos- 
sibility arises  that  the  commission  might  find  itself  divided 
three  to  three  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  railroads' 
application  should  be  granted,  and  unless  there  should  be  an 
affirmative  decision  that  the  proposed  rates  should  be  sus- 
pended l)y  July  1  the  blanket  tariffs  filed  by  the  roads  would 
automatically  go  into  effect  on  that  date. 

CANDID.A.TES  FOR  THE    I.    C.    C. 

Members  of  Congress  are  busy  in  the  interest  of  various 
candidates  for  appointment  to  the  Commission.  Senators 
Simmons  and  Overman  of  North  Carolina  have  been  recom- 
mending to  the  President,  Edward  L.  Travis,  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Corporation  Commission.  Other  names  pre- 
sented include  those  of  former  Senators  Clapp  of  Minnesota 
and  Kern  of  Indiana,  and  former  Representative  Fred  C. 
Stevens  of  Minnesota. 


The  Maintenance  of  Way  Labor  Problem 


Better   SIcepins   Quarters 


Less   Men   to    Relay   Rail 


Savins   Men    and   Time   in    Ditching 


AT  the  present  time  when  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the 
ccuntr\-,  hut  its  very  existence  may  be  dependent  upon 
the  continuance  of  adequate  transportation  facilities, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  railways  be  maintained  in  a 
condition  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  any  demands  which 
may  reasonably  be  made  on  them. 

As  the  railway  tracks  and  structures  are  the  foundation 
over   which   the   traffic   must 


move,  it  is  self-evident  that 
their  maintenance  is  vital  to 
the  conduct  of  transportation 
and  that  they  must  be  main- 
tained at  least  to  existing 
standards  and  in  many  cases 
in  better  condition  than  ever 
before,  for  no  one  can  now 
anticipate  the  maximum  re- 
quirements which  may  con- 
front them  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  not  expected  that  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  handle 
as  heavy  movements  of 
troops  and  military  supplies 
as  some  of  the  European  rail- 
ways (the  London  &  North- 
western handled  1 5 ,000 
special  trains  in  the  first' six 
months  of  the  war),  but  this 
is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility.  It  is  not  only  a 
sound  business  policy  but  a 
patriotic  duty  as  well  for 
the  railways  to  take  all 
reasonable  precautions  now 
against  a  possible  break- 
down in  their  facilities 
later  when  such  a  condi- 
tion might  lead  to  national 
disaster. 

One  need  only  observe  the  conditions  now  existing  on  the 
European  railways  to  realize  the  results  of  neglect  to  main- 
tain their  properties  adequately  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  United  States  Government  has  already  called  for  nine 
regiments  of  railway  men  to  go  from  this  country  to  France 
to  reconstruct  and  operate  sections  of  the  railways  of  that 
country,  and  five  of  these  regiments  are  to  be  composed  of 
maintenance  of  way  men.  The  condition  of  the  Russian 
railways  is  equally  serious.  George  Bury,  vice-president  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  returned  within  the  last  few 
weeks  from  a  three  months'  study  of  the  Russian  railways 


made  at  the  request  of  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister 
of  England.  Since  his  return  a  commission  of  prominent 
American  railway  engineers  has  been  sent  to  Russia  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  assist  in  the  reorganization  of 
these  roads  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  perform  the  service 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  their  country. 

Less  is  known  about  the  condition  of  the  German  railways, 

but     reports     reaching     the 


Maintenance  Labor  Situation 

PROPER    maintenance    is   more    than 
usually  necessary  during  the  war. 

A  •  considerable  amount  of  deferred 
maintenance  has  accumulated  during 
the  last  three  years  and  should  be  taken 
up. 

The  shortage  of  labor  which  now  exists 
••will  continue. 

Living  and  working  conditions  should 
be  iftiproved  in  order  to  hold  men  in 
the  service. 

Lengthening  the  working  season  will  in- 
crease the  amomit  of  work  performed. 

Labor-saving  equipment  should  be  em- 
ployed to  replace  men  wherever  pos- 
sible. 


United  States  indicate  that 
equally  serious  conditions 
exist  on  the  railways  of  that 
country.  Students  of  condi- 
tions in  Germany  have  pre- 
dicted that  the  ultimate  col- 
lapse of  this  country's  mili- 
tary power  will  be  hastened 
by  this  disintegration  of 
transportation  facilities. 

The  American  railways 
cannot  afford  to  incur  any 
risk  of  a  deterioration  of 
their  properties  because  of 
the  demand  for  men  and  ma- 
terials in  other  industries, 
and  the  recent  entrance  of 
our  country  into  the  Euro- 
pean conflict  only  serves  to 
make  more  necessary  the  ade- 
quate maintenance  of  our 
roads 

Equally  important  are 
considerations  affecting  the 
conditions  which  will  exist 
after  the  termination  of  the 
conflict.  Leading  authori- 
ties on  world  conditions 
are  united  in  the  opinion 
that  the  years  immediate- 
ly  following   the   conclusion 


of  hostilities  will  see  the  most  severe  competition  for  trade 
ever  known  and  that  every  resource  of  our  country  should  be 
prepared  to  assume  its  full  part  in  sustaining  our  industries 
during  the  period  of  adjustment  and  transformation  from 
military  to  commercial  activities.  In  this  struggle  for  busi- 
ness the  railways  of  this  country  will  be  of  vital  importance, 
for  without  efficient  transportation  for  movement  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  factories  as  well  as  of  the  finished  products  to  the  sea- 
board, there  can  be  little  effective  competition  by  our  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests  with  those  of  other  countries. 
Many  railway  officers  are  already  realizing  the  importance 
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of  their  responsibility  in  this  regard.  The  instructions  is- 
sued by  Hale  Holden,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  that  under  no  circumstances  must  the  properties 
under  his  direction  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  and  that  all 
expenditures  for  their  upkeep  must  be  continued  as  usual, 
illustrate  the  attitude  of  many  roads  and  should  be  the  uni- 
versal practice.  Retrenchment  in  maintenance  of  way  ex- 
penditures at  the  present  time  is  unwise  and  may  even  be 
suicidal.  Even  with  the  high  price  of  labor  and  materials, 
work  can  in  most  cases  be  done  as  cheaply  now  as  later 
because  of  the  recognized  fact  that  deferred  repairs  cost  much 
more  in  consequence  of  the  accelerated  rate  at  which  de- 
terioration takes  place. 

Conditions  Before  the  War 

In  discussing  the  policies  to  be  followed  in  maintaining 
the  fixed  properties  during  the  ensuing  months  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1913,  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  reached  the  highest  point  of 
operating  revenues  in  their  history  up  to  that  time  and  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  of  way  likewise  touched  a  high 
figure  of  over  $421,000,000.  The  following  year  saw  a 
decline  of  over  $78,000,000  in  operating  revenues,  and  while 
this  led  to  retrenchment  in  maintenance  of  way  work,  it  was 
impracticable  to  stop  much  of  it  before  the  close  of  the  year 
and  the  decline  in  expenditures  was  relatively  small.  The 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  saw  the  full  effects  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  and  there  was  a  heavy  decrease 
in  gross  revenues  and  a  reduction  of  over  $28,000,000  in 
expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tracks  and  structures. 
This  severe  retrenchment,  following  the  slight  retrenchment 
of  the  preceding  year,  led  to  the  accumulation  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  deferred  maintenance. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1915  business  picked  up  very 
rapidly.  This  revival  continued  during  the  winter  and  re- 
sulted in  the  heaviest  business  in  the  history  of  the  railways 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916.  This  rush  of 
business  came  so  late  in  the  fall  of  1915  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  way  department  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  heavier  earnings  that  season,  with  the  result 
that  while  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  were  heavier  than  those  for  the  preceding  year, 
they  did  not  reach  the  total  for  1914  or  for  1913,  so  that  there 
was  a  still  further  accumulation  of  deferred  maintenance 
because  of  the  increased  wear  and  tear  resulting  from  the 
heavier  business. 

During  1916  a  new  factor  served  to  complicate  this 
problem  still  further.  While  the  increased  traffic  m&de  pos- 
sible more  liberal  allowances  for  maintenance  work,  the 
widespread  industrial  activity  which  gave  rise  to  this  traffic 
resulted  in  such  a  shortage  of  labor  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  roads  to  secure  the  number  of  men  necessar}-  to 
handle  the  work  authorized  and  for  which  the  money  was 
available.  The  result  of  this  shortage  of  labor  was  a  general 
increase  in  wage  rates.  This  condition  combined  with  the 
rising  costs  of  material  and  the  decreased  efficiency  of  labor 
which  usually  accompanies  a  shortage  of  labor,  considerably 
reduced  the  amount  of  constructive  work  secured  per  dollar 
of  expenditure,  and  made  the  comparison  of  maintenance 
performance  with  previous  years  still  more  unfavorable. 
This  labor  condition  has  continued  with  increasing  severity 
up  to  the  present  time. 

As  a  result  our  entrance  into  the  war  finds  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  handling  the  heaviest  business  in  their 
history  with  a  correspondingly  great  wear  and  tear  on  the 
property,  while  maintenance  has  been  below  normal  since 
1913  and  there  has  accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of 
deferred  maintenance.  The  roads  cannot,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered to  be  entering  the  war  with  the  decks  cleared,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  for  them  to  maintain  their 


properties  to  the  highest  standards  possible  and  not  to  con- 
sider retrenchment  in  any  way. 

The  Shortage  of  Labor 

In  conducting  maintenance  of  way  operations  during  the 
war  present  indications  are  that  the  limiting  factor  govern- 
ing the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  will  l)C  that  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  available,  a  continuation  of  the  situation  exi.sting 
in  1916.  The  past  three  years  have  seen  a  great  decrease  in 
the  number  of  men  .seeking  railway  maintenance  of  way 
work.  Although  the  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
roadway  and  structures  in  1913  exceeded  those  of  any 
previous  year  by  over  $50,000,000  there  was  only  a  slight 
shortage  of  labor,  such  as  would  be  encountered  in  any 
period  of  general  industrial  activity  and  the  completion  of 
the  season's  work  was  not  seriously  retarded. 

War  was  declared  in  the  middle  of  the  working  season  of 
1914  and  large  numbers  of  Italians,  .\ustrians  and  men  of 
other  nationalities  commonly  employed  in  track  work  were 
called  home  to  engage  in  the  hostilities.  The  heavy  slump 
in  business  during  the  period  of  uncertainty  imrnediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  also  resulted  in  a  severe  cur- 
tailment of  work  in  almost  all  industries,  so  that  a  wide- 
spread reduction  in  forces  was  made  practically  simultan- 
eously with  the  emigration  of  these  men  to  Europe  and  the 
.scarcity  of  men  did  not  handicap  operations  to  anv  extent. 
The  following  year  witnessed  a  continuance  of  this  depres- 
sion and  the  further  withdrawal  of  laborers  from  this  coun- 
try. 

Late  in  1915  the  rapid  revival  in  business  greatly  increased 
the  demand  for  men.  Because  of  the  materially  reduced 
supply,  the  industries  which  were  undertaking  work  on  large 
and  profitable  war  orders  found  it  necessary  to  raise  wages 
and  secure  the  men  required  by  drawing  large  numbers  from 
railway  service.  This  competition  was  particularlv  acute  in 
the  territory  east  of  Chicago  and  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  large  industrial  centers,  ahhough  it  has  existed  to  a 
large  extent  elsewhere.  In  man}-  instances  not  only  the 
laborers  but  the  foremen  as  well  have  l)een  attracted  into  this 
work  because  of  the  high  wages  paid.  As  a  result  it  has 
been  difficult  and  in  many  ca.ses  impossible  to  retain  large 
gangs  for  ballasting  and  rail  renewal  operations  and  the 
men  have  been  more  transitory  than  usual.  As  an  indication 
of  conditions  in  the  industrial  centers,  labor  l>ecame  so 
scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  last  year  that  the  only  way 
in  which  some  of  the  roads  could  handle  ordinary  section 
work  was  to  move  in  gangs  from  outlying  territon-  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  then  send  them  back  before  labor  agents 
could  locate  them  and  entice  them  into  the  factories. 

This  great  demand  for  labor  in  other  industries  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  until  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  leads  to 
a  cessation  of  activity  in  the  plants  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture ot  war  materials.  Already  there  are  evidences  of  some 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  munitions  to  be  exported  from  this 
country  for  use  by  the  Allies.  In  a  number  of  instances 
plants  which  have  completed  the  original  contracts  for  which 
they  were  built  are  now  idle.  In  other  instances,  particularly 
in  Canada,  factories  which  have  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  are  now  receiving  orders  for  shell 
forgings  only  and  the  loading  of  the  shells  is  being  done  in 
England  where  the  output  of  the  munition  factories  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  It  is  understood  in  some  quarters  in 
Canada  that  the  manufacture  of  fini.shed  munitions  will  be 
ver\'  largely  reduced  if  not  entirely  discontinued  this  fall. 
If  this  is  the  case  it  will  release  a  considerable  number  of 
workers  for  employment  in  other  industries  and  will  relieve 
the  stringency  somewhat. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
our  country  will  require  greatly  increased  quantities  of 
munitions  for  the  use  of  its  forces  and  large  demands  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  on  the  factories  fitted  for  this  class  of 
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work.  This  will  ro(iuire  large  forces  of  men,  probably  con- 
siderably more  than  will  be  released  from  thr  plants  which 
have  been  working  on  foreign  orders  so  that  the  net  result 
will  be  an  increased  shortage  of  men. 

Contrary  to  one's  possible  first  impressions,  the  sending  of 
large  forces  to  Europe  will  probably  not  interfere  seriously 
with  track  labor  directly.  While  Canada  has  not  yet  passed 
a  conscription  law,  the  experience  of  the  Canadian  railways 
with  enlistment  is  indicative  in  some  measure  of  the  probable 
effect  of  recruiting  activities  on  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time,  although  over  8,000  employees 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  have  enlisted  for  military  service 
relativeh-  few  of  these  men  have  gone  from  the  maintenance 
of  way  department  other  than  from  among  the  officers  and 
engineering  employees.  In  most  instances,  the  foremen  are 
too  old  for  efficient  military  service,  while  in  Ontario  and  the 
Western  provinces  the  laborers  are  very  largely  foreign,  and 
are  not  enlisting  in  any  numbers.  In  Quebec  and  the 
maritime  provinces  track  labor  is  very  largely  native,  but 
owing  to  local  conditions  the  number  of  enlistments  in  these 
provinces  has  been  relatively  small. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  conscription  will  affect  the  maintenance  of  way 
department  in  the  United  States.  The  government  has  in- 
dicated its  intention  to  exempt  the  men  employed  in  certain 
industries  necessary  to  tbe  maintenance  of  military  operations. 
While  it  has  not  specified  the  industries  which  will  be  so 
exempted,  it  is  expected  that  the  railways  will  be  included  in 
such  a  list,  and  that,  therefore,  the  maintenance  of  way  de- 
partment will  lose  few  if  any  men  by  conscription.  How- 
ever, the  large  proportion  of  the  track  laborers  of  this  country 
•  are  of  foreign  citizenship  which  renders  them  immune  from 
compulsor>'  military  service  under  any  conditions.  The 
most  serious  effect  on  the  railway  labor  supply  will  un- 
doubtedly be  indirect,  for  the  higher  wages  paid  by  other  in- 
dustries will  attract  many  men  into  the  factories  to  replace 
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those  drawn  from  these  plants  into  militar)-  service,  aggravat- 
ing the  condition  which  has  existed  during  the  past  year. 

The  avenues  of  possible  relief  from  the  shortage  of  labor 
in  the  maintenance  of  way  department  are  the  bringing  of 
other  workers  into  this  service,  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  to  the  capacity  of  the  forces  at  hand,  the 
conservation  of  the  available  forces  by  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved methods  of  handling  men  and  conducting  work,  and 
the  adoption  of  labor  saving  equipment  wherever  possible  to 
increase  the  efficiencv  of  the  men. 


C.>VNN(ri  Exi'KcT  H)  Aitkaci  Xkw  Lauok 
At  this  time  when  other  industries  are  attracting  large 
numbers  of  men  from  railway  service  there  is  no  possibility 
of  the  roads  increasing  their  forces  by  drawing  men  from 
them.  To  hold  the  men  they  recjuire  these  industries  are  now 
paying  and  will  continue  to  pay  wages  higher  than  those 
which  the  roads  can  afford  to  offer.  The  railroads  employ 
such  large  numbers  of  laborers  that  any  increase  in  wages  on 
their  part  only  forces  competing  industries  to  raise  their  rates 
accordingly  and  will  not  bring  any  considerable  number  of 
men  into  railway  service. 

Shipping  new  men  from  a  distance  into  active  industrial 
communities  is  also  of  doubtful  value  at  present.  Several 
of  the  northern  roads  brought  large  numbers  of  negroes  north 
last  year  only  to  find  that  these  men  left  their  employ  to  go 
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to  the  factories  in  a  few  days,  attracted  by  the  higher  wages. 
The  chief  engineer  of  one  road  which  brought  north  over 
10,000  negroes  last  season  found  that  he  did  not  have  1,000 
of  these  men  at  work  on  his  line  at  any  one  time. 

An  interesting  possibility  in  this  connection,  not  only  for 
the  railways  but  for  the  industries  in  general,  is  suggested 
by  the  offer  made  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  by  a 
Western  Chinese  organization  to  bring  500,000  Chinese 
laborers  into  this  country  to  alleviate  the  present  shortage 
and  to  replace  the  men  who  will  be  called  into  military 
service.  With  the  shutting  off  of  a  large  part  of  the  European 
immigration  permanently  by  the  alien  labor  law  which  went 
into  effect  on  May  1  and  the  probable  decrease  in  Mexican 
immigration  when  conditions  return  to  normal  in  that 
country,  a  number  of  prominent  western  railway  men  have 
considered  that  some  such  action  would  be  necessary  ulti- 
mately. However,  the  railways  can  expect  no  relief  from  this 
'source  for  the  present. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  suggestion  of  em- 
plo}'ing.  women  in  place  of  men  on  the  railways.  Here,  again, 
Canada  offers  a  precedent  for  the  roads  in  this  country. 
Many  women  have  replaced  men  in  clerical  positions  on  the 
Canadian  roads  and  some  have  been  employed  in  the  car 
and  locomotive  shops.  But  it  has  not  been  considered 
practicable  to  employ  them  to  any  extent  in  the  maintenance 
of  way  department  outside  of  the  offices.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  can  secure 
any  more  relief  in  this  direction  than  those  of  Canada  have. 
Women  may  replace  men  as  crossing  watchmen,  time  keepers, 
etc.,  but  the  number  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  in 
this  way  will  be  so  limited  that  it  will  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  shortage  of  men. 

Improving  Living  and  Working  Conditions 
As  pointed  out  above  this  is  not  the  time  to  retrench  in 
the  maintenance  of  railway  tracks  and  structures.  Since  no 
considerable  addition  to  the  forces  can  be  expected  from  the 
outside  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  most  intelligent 
utilization  of  the  existing  supply  in  order  to  complete  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  large  amount  of  work  at  hand.  This 
leads  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  forces  should  be 
conserved  for  that  work  most  important  to  the  operation  of 
the  railways.     The  offers  of  certain  railway  managements  to 
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loan  their  section  laborers  to  the  farmers  along  their  lines, 
while  prompted  by  good  motives  were  unwise.  The  granting 
of  time  during  working  hours  to  maintenance  of  way  em- 
ployees to  tend  their  gardens  as  an  incentive  to  greater  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  is  also  questionable.  With  the  supply 
of  track  labor  as  limited  as  it  now  is  the  diversion  of  any 
considerable  number  of  men  available  for  work  on  the  rail- 
ways to  other  work  cannot  help  but  seriously  affect  main- 
tenance. As  much  as  agricultural  activities  need  to  be  en- 
couraged this  year,  the  fact  remains  that  efficient  railways 
are  equally  necessary',  and  that  the  diversion  of  men  from 
one  kind  of  work  to  the  other  is  simply  "robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul." 

It  is  vital  that  the  roads  make  special  efforts  to  retain  in 
their  services  all  of  the  labor  recruited  for  their  work.    This 
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leads  up  to  the  study  of  the  working  and  living  conditions 
of  track  labor,  the  results  of  which  will  be  applicable  not 
only  at  present  but  also  in  succeeding  years.  The  prevailing 
surplus  of  labor  in  this  country  until  recently  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  certain  practices  in  railway  work 
which  have  long  tended  to  drive  men  into  other  industries. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  men 
and  they  are  able  to  be  more  independent  in  choosing  the 
work  they  will  undertake.'  The  labor  turnover  today  is  un- 
necessarily high,  and  the  continual  training  of  inexperienced 
men  only  to  have  them  go  to  other  industries  in  a  short  time 
is  a  great  drain  on  the  efficiency  of  the  maintenance  of  way 
department.  Among  the  railway  practices  which  are  in  dis- 
favor with  labor  are  the  hiring  of  men  through  private  labor 
agents  who  are  responsible  neither  to  the  roads  nor  to  the 
men,  and  contracting  of  the  feeding  of  many  classes  of  float- 
ing gang  laborers  to  outside  parties,  the  provision  of  poor 
housing  accommodations  not  only  for  the  men  in  the  floating 
gangs  but  for  many  section  laborers  as  well,  and  irregular 
and  spasmodic  employment. 

At  the  present  time  when  men  are  so  greatly  in  demand 
individual  roads  are  giving  more  consideration  to  the  cor- 
rection of  these  abuses  than  ever  before.  One  of  the  most 
important  developments  has  been  the  establishment  of  com- 
pany labor  bureaus  on  a  few  roads.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
organized  its  own  bureau  about  three  years  ago,  and  several 
other  lines  are  considering  similar  steps  to  protect  the  men 
entering  their  employ  from  extortion  and  to  insure  some 
measure  of  supervision  over  their  selection. 

The  consideration  of  company  boarding  accommodations 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  although  probably 
as  many  men  leave  railway  service  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  food  provided  for  them  as  from  any  other  cause.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  contractors  have  long  realized  the  value 
of  good  board  as  a  means  of  holding  men,  the  railways  have 
almost  entirely  ignored  this  factor  and  have  handled  the 
boarding  in  a  way  to  require  the  least  attention  on  their 
part  and  with  little  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the 
men.  The  complete  overhauling  of  the  methods  of  feeding 
laborers  will  do  as  much  to  hold  men  in  railway  service  as 
any  other  measure  which  can  be  adopted. 

The  greatest  betterment  in  living  conditions  is  being  made 


through  improvements  in  the  character  of  the  cars  and  of 
the  camps  provided,  although  a  great  deal  of  work  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  bring  the  standards  of  housing  up  to 
the  proper  level.  When  the  roads  awake  to  the  fact  that 
satisfactory  boarding  and  housing  arrangements  figure 
strongly  in  comparison  with  wages  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
commonly  employed  in  maintenance  of  way,  further  im- 
provements in  this  respect  will  be  made  which  will  result 
ultimately  in  important  reductions  in  expenses. 

A  great  improvement  can  also  be  made  by  lengthening  the 
season  of  employment  in  maintenance  of  way  work,  par- 
ticularly in  track  work.  A  number  of  roads,  including  the 
Long  Island,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Frisco  and  the  Burling- 
ton have  made  distinct  progress  in  this  respect.  The  change 
in  the  fiscal  year,  so  that  it  now  terminates  December  .31. 
instead  of  June  30,  removes  the  obstacle  previously  raised 
to  the  inauguration  of  work  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  indifference  of  many  of  the  roads  to 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  performed  by 
a  given  number  of  men  is  dependent  directly  upon  the  length 
of  the  working  season.  Numerous  more  or  less  valid  objec- 
tions are  raised  to  the  practice  of  maintaining  uniform  forces 
throughout  the  year,  but  the  fact  remains  that  most  roads 
can  work  a  longer  season  and  can  also  employ  a  larger  force 
on  productive  work  throughout  the  winter  than  they  now  do 
with  resultant  economy  to  themselves.  If  the  present  short- 
age of  labor  overcomes  the  inertia  of  railway  men  in  this 
respect  it  will  have  accomplished  a  result  of  great  permanent 
value  to  the  maintenance  of  way  department. 

Another  basic  handicap  in  the  retention  of  men  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  department  is  the  lack  of  reward  for 
individual  efficiency.  It  is  the  almost  universal  practice  to 
pay  a  uniform  wage  to  all  men  in  a  gang,  experienced  or 
inexperienced.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  rate  were 
increased  slightly  at  certain  intervals,  and  this  fact  were 
made  known  to  the  men,  it  would  afford  an  incentive  for 
some  of  the  better  ones  to  remain  in  the  service. 

There  also  exists  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
some  system  by  which  individual  or  gang  efficiency  can  be 
rewarded.     The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  developed  and  now- 
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has  in  effect  on  a  numl)er  of  divisions  an  elaborate  system  by 
which  the  earnings  of  the  men  are  increased  in  accordance 
with  the  increase  in  their  output  of  work.  Several  other 
roads  are  working  on  similar  systems.  In  spite  of  the  many 
objections  directed  at  these  so-called  efficiency  systems,  they 
have  merit,  and  continued  study  and  experimentation  is 
certain  to  result  in  the  development  of  plans  of  great  prac- 
tical value.  The  maintenance  of  way  department  is  for- 
tunate in  the  opportunity  it  has  to  develop  plans  of  this 
character  because  of  the  fact  that  the  men  are  not  generally 
organized  and  the  opposition  of  organized  labor  will  not, 
therefore,   be  encountered.     More  scientific  methods  in  the 
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handling  of  labor  in  this  department  will  come  eventually 
and  will  result  in  mutual  beneiit  to  the  roads  and  the  em- 
ployees, but  there  never  will  be  a  period  in  which  the  results 
will  be  more  valuable  than  the  present. 

Another  way  in  which  some  of  the  roads  are  endeavoring 
to  relieve  the  labor  stringency  is  by  contracting  such  work 
as  can  be  done  by  contract  to  small  contractors.  By  this 
method  the  rcsjionsibility  for  securing  men  is  distributed. 
The  Michigan  Central  has  contracted  the  renewal  of  ties, 
the  laying  of  rail  and  the  placing  of  ballast  for  several  years, 
and  other  roads  have  adopted  similar  methods.  With  proper 
and  ample  supervision  this  plan  has  merit,  particularly  under 
existing  conditions,  and  it  deserves  careful  consideration, 
especially  where  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  sufficient  forces 
on  a  day  basis. 

While  most  of  the  practices  referred  to  above  have  been 
established  or  approved  by  the  railway  managements  and 
are,  therefore,  standard  over  the  system,  the  local  supervisors 
and  foremen  also  have  a  very  direct  responsibility  for  the 
conservation  of  labor.  In  many  ways  the  problem  is  theirs 
more  directly  than  that  of  the  higher  officers.  They  are  the 
meii  on  the  ground  who  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  labor- 
ers and  should,  therefore,  realize  the  detrimental  effects  of 
obsolete  practices.  They  owe  it  to  the  managements  to  call 
attention  to  the  practices  which  handicap  a  railway  in  the 
efficient  conduct  of  its  work  and  to  offer  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  working  and  living  condi- 
tions. 

One  opportunity  which  those  directly  in  charge  of  work 
have  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  present  labor  problem  is 
that  of  impressing  on  the  men  the  importance  of  their  work 
for  the  railways  to  the  national  welfare  at  present.  If  the 
fact  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  men  that  they  are 
performing  just  as  important  service  to  their  country  by 
remaining  at  work  on  the  railways  as  if  they  were  employed 
in  munition  factories,  or  even  were  in  the  army,  much  can  be 
accomplished.  Furthermore,  although  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  all  strikes  and  labor  disturbances  can  be  avoided; 
the  supervisors  and  foremen  directly  in  contact  with  the  men 
can  do  much  to  allay  dissatisfaction  by  exercising  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  tact  in  dealing  with  them. 

Many  improvements  in  camp  equipment  which  will  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  men  and  increase  their  satisfaction 
with  their  work  can  be  provided  at  small  expense,  l^nless 
the  intiative  is  taken  by  the  division  officers  in  matters  of 
this  kind  the  managements  can  do  little.  In  no  way  can 
the  division  engineer,  the  supervisor  and  the  foreman  serve 
their  country  and  their  employers  better  at  the  present' time 
than  by  so  handling  their  men,  whether  in  large  forces  or  in 
section  gangs,  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  productive 
work  will  be  secured  with  the  forces  at  hand. 

Labor  Saving  Equipment 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  the  conservation  of  labor  lies 
in  the  development  and  use  of  labor  saving  equipment.  The 
maintenance  of  way  department  has  been  particularly  ex- 
travagant in  the  use  of  men,  prompted  largely  by  the  abund- 
ance of  labor  ordinarily  available.  As  a  result  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  development  of  devices  to  replace  men 
and  little  encouragement  has  been  offered  to  those  who  were 
studying  this  subject.  Not  only  have  manufacturers  who 
have  developed  devices  of  this  character  received  scant  sup- 
port, but  many  ideas  tending  towards  the  same  end  have  been 
left  undeveloped,  awaiting  a  favorable  time  for  their  in- 
troduction, although  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  machinery 
has  been  developed  to  do  the  work  of  men  it  has  shown 
economy  in  operation  during  normal  times.  This  saving  is 
increased  materially  under  the  present  unusual  conditions. 
Now  almost  over  night  the  conditions  have  so  changed  that 
there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  such  equipment  on  the 
part  of  the  more  progressive  roads.  One  railway  which  has 
given  this  subject  careful  study  has  expended  over  $250,000 


for  labor  saving  equipment  in  the  maintenance  of  way  de- 
partment alone  during  the  last  two  months. 

The  officers  of  the  maintenance  of  way  department  owe  it 
to  themselves  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  equipment 
now  developed  and  also  to  assist  in  the  development  of  other 
devices  of  this  nature.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the 
greatest  success  can  be  secured.  It  is  probable  that  the  next 
few  years  will  sec  the  very  general  use  of  labor  saving  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds.  This  will  naturally  lead  to  a  consider- 
able extent  to  the  employment  of  skilled  mechanics  rather 
than  unskilled  laborers  on  track  work.  If  this  occurs  it  will 
require  fewer  and  higher  priced  men  and  will  automatically 
remove  some  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  to  the  conduct 
of  efficient  maintenance  of  way  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing its  cost. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  labor  saving  devices  already 
available  is  the  motor  car.  Many  roads  have  realized  its 
economy  for  section,  bridge  and  floating  gang  use,  and  have 
equipped  their  forces  universally  with  it.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  at  least  35,000  motor  cars  in  service  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  department  today,  although  there  is 
almost  an  equal  number  of  gangs  not  so  supplied.  The 
economy  of  the  motor  car  has  been  demonstrated  so  thoroughly 
that  there  is  little  need  of  further  evidence,  but  an  order  for 
over  675  cars  placed  last  month  by  a  road  which  already  has 
over  525  in  service  is  indicative  of  the  advantages  of  such 
cars.  A  number  of  roads,  such  as  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  have  equipped  all  their  gangs 
with  them. 

Another  class  of  equipment  for  which  there  is  a  wide  field 
in  this  department  is  the  locomotive  crane.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  in  handling  heavy  materials,  such  as  rails,  frogs, 
bridge  timbers,  etc.  The  Lehigh  Valley  has  been  an  ex- 
tensive user  of  locomotive  cranes,  the  maintenance  of  way 
department  having  the  exclusive  use  of  14  of  the  35  cranes 
in  service  on  this  road  a  year  ago,  in  addition  to  8  light 
steam  derricks  and  4  air  operated  hoists.  As  an  indication 
of  the  results  secured  with  this  equipment,  one  work  train 
with  several  machines,  each  provided  with  an  operator,  a 
fireman  and  four  men,  loaded  196,466  lin.  ft.,  or  14.15  track 
miles,  of  90-lb.  rails  and  fastenings  in  one  day  at  a  cost  of 
15.6  cents  per  ton.  Locomotive  cranes  are  also  frequently 
employed  on  this  road  to  lower  the  rails  in  place  during 
relaying  operations,  and  to  assist  in  renewing  bridge  ties  and 
other  work  requiring  the  handling  of  heavy  materials. 

An  important  development  of  the  last  few  years  is  the 
rail-laying  machine.  With  the  90-lb.  and  100-lb.  sec- 
tions now  commonly  used,  from  15  to  20  men  are  required 
on  the  tongs.  Machines  have  been  developed  and  are  now 
on  the  market  which,  with  four  or  five  men,  will  not  only 
do  the  work  of  the  15  or  20,  but  will  do  it  faster.  Similarly, 
the  pneumatic  tamping  machine  has  now  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  is  enabling  ties  to  be  tamped  more  rapidly 
and  better. 

One  of  the  tasks  requiring  a  large  amount  of  labor,  par- 
ticularly on  branch  lines  with  inferior  ballast,  is  the  weeding 
of  the  track.  One  of  the  earliest  labor  saving  devices  used 
for  this  work  was  the  weed  burner.  Although  employed 
quite  extensively  a  few  years  ago  its  use  has  decreased  re- 
cently. However,  in  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  labor 
this  year  one  western  road  has  already  bought  a  new  ma- 
chine and  others  are  planning  to  use  them  more  extensively 
than  heretofore. 

A  more  recent  development  to  eliminate  hand  weeding  is 
the  use  of  chemicals.  The  mileage  of  tracks  covered  in  this 
way  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
The  burning  and  the  killing  of  weeds  with  chemicals  de- 
serve special  consideration  this  }'ear  as  does  also  the  mowing 
of  those  portions  of  the  right  of  way  adjacent  to  the  track 
with  machines  attached  to  and  operated  by  motor  cars. 

In  the  conduct  of  routine  maintenance  of  way  work  it  is 
frequently   necessary   to   handle   considerable   quantities   of 
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cinders  and  other  materials  for  use  as  ballast  or  for  bank 
widening  purposes.  The  increased  use  of  bottom  dump  and 
side  dump  cars  and  of  spreaders  will  eliminate  much  of  the 
shoveling  necessary  with  the  old  type  equipment.  The  em- 
ployment of  ditching  machines  is  also  increasing  as  the  high 
•cost  of  handling  work  of  this  character  by  hand  is  becoming 
more  generally  realized. 

Not  all  of  the  opportunities  for  the  reduction  in  labor 
follow  the  substitution  of  machines  for  men.  Much  can  also 
iDe  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  measures  which  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  use  of  improved 
joints,  rail  anchors  and  tie  plates  are  examples  of  materials 
■of  this  kind,  reducing  as  they  do  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  surfacing  track,  straightening  ties,  maintaining  the 
allowances  for  rail  expansion,  re-gaging  track,  etc.  The 
more  general  use  of  such  appliances  will  decrease  materially 


the  number  of  men  required  for  corrective  work  and  aid  in 
the  general  conservation  of  labor. 

In  brief,  it  is  important  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  reduce 
the  am(junt  of  maintenance  of  way  work  done,  but  that  every 
endeavor  l>e  made  to  maintain  the  tracks  and  structures  to 
the  highest  practicable  standards  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  meet  any  demands  which  the  industries  or  the  govern- 
ment may  place  upon  them.  The  shortage  of  labor  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  widespread  industrial  activity  and  the 
war,  and  little  if  any  relief  can  be  expected  from  it.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  conservation  of  the  existing 
supply  of  laljor  through  the  adoption  of  methods  to  retain 
in  the  service  the  men  now  in  railwa\-  emjjloy,  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  productive  work  from  them  and  to  sup- 
plement and  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  work  with  labor 
saving  equipment  wherever  po.'^sil)le. 


Photo  fe.v  L  nderwood  &  Undeizvood 

As  Soon  as  an  Advance  Is  Made  the  British  Construction  Forces    Rush    Forward    the    Construction    of    Railroads    to    Carry 

Guns,  Supplies  and  Ammunition  to  the  Front 


Cop, 


jMoo'c,    Lai 


A  Section  of  Track  Constructed  by  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  Fourth  Missouri  Infantry  Near  Laredo,  Tex.,  in  November, 
1916,  for  Training  in  Case  the  Troops  Were  Ordered  to  Cross  the  Border 
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CLEARANCE  RECORDS  ESSENTIAL  TO 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  that  will  confront 
railway  and  government  officers  in  the  operation  of  Ameri- 
can railways  "during  tlie  war  is  that  of  choosing  routes.  On 
its  proper'  solution  will  depend  the  efficient  movement  of 
troops,  munitions  and  supplies,  and  while  there  are  many 
other  i)hases  of  the  question  to  be  considered,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  minimum  clearances  along  the  different 
lines  is  essential.  Since  the  clearances  now  existing  must 
be  accepted  as  they  are  rather  than  as  they  might  be  de- 
sired to  be,  it  is  essential  that  the  railroads  know  exactly 
what  these  clearances  are  in  order  that  the  delivery  of 
materials  may  not  be  delayed  at  a  critical  time.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  the  operating  officers  be  furnished  with  com- 
plete clearance  records  from  which  they  can  determine  ac- 
curately and  without  delay  whether  heavy  ordnance  or  other 
government  shipments  of  large  or  unusual  dimensions  can 
iDe  moved  over  a  certain  route  safely. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  roads  are  making  an  effort  to 
maintain  clearance  records  which,  in  the  main,  are  com- 
piled from  accurate  data,  still  in  many  cases  the  results 
obtained  from  their  use  are  unsatisfactory  either  because 
of  the  poor  arrangement  of  the  information  or  the  failure 
to  keep  the  records  up  to  date.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
poor  arrangement  of  the  data  results  in  delay  in  arriving 
at  a  definite  conclusion  and  often  causes  loss  to  the  railroad 
of  profitable  shipments  as  well  as  annoyance  to  the  shipper. 
Failure  to  keep  the  records  up  to  date  may  lead  to  acceptance 
of  shipments  that  will  not  clear,  thus  resulting  in  probable 
loss  of  future  business  through  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
shipper,  in  damage  to  company  property,  and  in  possible 
loss  of  life  to  employees.  In  the  first  case  the  time  lost  is 
not  only  that  spent  in  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion  as 
where  it  is  ultimately  found  that  the  clearances  were  ample 
to  the  initial  time  loss  must  be  added  the  time  necessary  for 
making  the  trip  via  the  second  choice  route.  In  the  second 
case  other  traffic  may  also  be  seriously  delayed.  In  both 
cases  the  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  clearances  results 
in  the  loss  of  time  which  it  is  important  to  avoid  in  periods 
of  war. 

If  delays  of  this  character  are  to  be  eliminated  in  the 
critical  times  that  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future  it  is 
imperative  that  the  railways  revise  their  clearance  records 
at  once  as  it  is  probable  that  the  special  demands  that 
will  be  made  on  them  will  not  permit  of  investigations"  at  a 
later  date.  It  is  particularly  important  that  the  records  of 
the  railways  serving  the  territory  along  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  seaboards  be  complete  in  all  details,  as  it  is 
probable  that  movements  of  ordnance  will  be  heavier  here 
than  elsewhere  and  this  is  a  district  of  limited  clearances, 
particularly   where   tunnels   are    frequent. 

If  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  the  existing  railway  facili- 
ties, it  is  not  enough  that  the  records  show  the  clearances 
along  the  main  lines  of  the  principal  roads.  They  should 
also  be  complete  for  the  relatively  unimportant  secondary 
and  branch  lines  as  well.  Only  by  having  complete  infor- 
mation regarding  all  lines  will  the  operating  officers  be  en- 
abled to  route  shipments  without  making  unnecessarily  long 
detours. 

In  routing  an  unusually  large  shipment  between  two 
points  it  often  happens  that  the  clearances  on  the  line  or 
lines  that  are  the  most  direct  are  not  sufficient  because  of 
the  obstructions  offered  by  existing  bridges  with  insufficient 
headroom  or  by  tunnels  built  years  ago  which,  like  the  tun- 
nel that  the  Pennsylvania  is  now  enlarging  on  its  Phila- 
delphia,- Baltimore  &  Washington  line  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
have  become  inadequate  in  vertical  and  cross  clearances. 
Such  a  condition  necessitates  a  detour  by  a  less  direct  route 
and  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  possible  routes  is  essential 
if  the  best  line  is  to  be  chosen. 


In  brief,  in  order  that  lliey  may  be  of  the  most  value,  the 
records  should  not  only  be  accurate  but  the  information 
should  be  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  used  easily.  They 
should  show  the  clearances  on  particular  portions  of  the 
line  as  between  junction  points  with  branch  lines  or  with 
other  roads,  as  well  as  for  the  entire  line  to  enable  the 
government  officers  or  railway  men  to  route  unusually  large 
shipments  by  the  proper  detours  with  a  complete  knowl- 
edge that  the  clearances  on  such  detours  will  permit  the 
movement. 

A  record  that  has  been  used  with  success  consists  of  an 
index  map  of  the  system  with  the  lines  divided  into  sec- 
tions bounded  by  the  junction  points  with  branch  and  for- 
eign lines,  a  governing  clearance  diagram  for  each  section, 
showing  the  maximum  width  and  height  permissible  through 
the  particular  section,  and  a  tabulated  list  of  all  the  sec- 
tions on  which  is  shown  the  names  of  the  connecting  lines 
and  an  index  indicating  the  governing  clearance  diagrams 
of  the  various  sections.  This  information  is  amplified  by 
an  additional  tabulation  of  the  various  sections  on  which  is 
shown  the  permissible  height  of  shipments  from  1  ft.  in  width 
to  the  maximum  width  permissible.  A  table  of  explanatory 
notes  as  to  the  uses  of  the  information  completes  the  record. 
All  of  the  information  is  tabulated  on  7^  in.  by  15  in.  sheets 
of  tracing  cloth  which  are  blueprinted  and  bound  in  book 
form  for  convenient  use.  Kjiowing  the  point  at  which  the 
shipment  is  to  be  received,  where  it  is  to  leave  the  line,  and 
its  dimensions,  the  index  map  shows  at  a  glance  which  sec- 
tions of  the  line  are  to  be  traversed.  The  index  in  the  tabu- 
lated list  of  sections  shows  the  diagrams  to  be  consulted, 
from  which  a  decision  can  usually  be  arrived  at.  In  case 
of  shipments  of  unusual  shape  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
tabulation  showing  the  permissible  heights  at  the  various 
widths  before  making  a  decision. 

The  data  from  which  the  records  are  made  were  secured 
by  the  engineering  department  by  direct  masurements  except 
in  tunnels  where  clearance  cars  were  used.  After  once  se- 
curing the  information  special  care  is  taken  to  avoid  any 
change  or  addition  which  will  lessen  the  clearances.  Posi- 
tive instructions  govern  the  location  of  new  structures  or  any 
additions  or  changes  to  old  ones.  The  instructions  are  in 
the  form  of  maintenance  of  way  standards  which  show  the 
required  clearance  of  semaphores,  water  cranes,  passenger 
and  freight  platforms,  etc.  In  building  platforms  or  build- 
ings adjacent  to  curved  track  the  standard  provides  for  the 
allowance  to  be  made  for  curvature. 

A  record  is  also  kept  of  the  clearances  of  all  structures 
overhead  or  adjoining  main  or  side  -tra'cks  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  limiting.  This  record  includes  data 
on  through  plate  and  truss  bridges,  inter-track  fences  at 
suburban  stations,  overhead  wire  crossings  and  other  over- 
head structures,  narrow  center  tracks,  and  various  other 
structures.  In  reballasting  where  the  grade  is  raised,  limit- 
ing overhead  structures  are  raised  accordingly  and  in  in- 
stances where  their  elevation  is  permanently  fixed  the  grade 
of  the  track  is  not  disturbed,  the  old  ballast  being  dug  out 
and  the  new  applied.  Any  temporary  limiting  of  height  or 
width  is  protected  by  a  flagman  or  bulletin. 

To  keep  the  information  up-to-date  it  is  necessary  to  run 
a  clearance  car  or  to  adopt  some  other  method  which  will 
give  the  desired  information  and  to  take  frequent  measure- 
ments along  the  line,  especially  at  structures  that  are  limit- 
ing, in  order  to  guard  against  culminative  or  gradual  changes, 
such  as  reduced  side  clearance  around  curves  occasioned  by 
the  gradual  change  in  the  position  of  the  line  through  suc- 
cessive linings  and  reduced  vertical  clearances  at  the  limiting 
overhead  obstructions  brought  about  through  re-ballasting 
or  renewals  of  rail.  Because  of  the  culminative  changes  it 
is  particularly  important  that  all  roads  make  a  check 
of  their  clearances  now  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  at  crit- 
ical times. 


Organization  of  the  Railways  for  War 

Development  of  Present  Relations  Between  the  Railways 
and  the  Government  Pertaining  to  War  Transportation 


THE  present  organization  of  the  railways  for  co-ordi- 
nating their  operations  during  the  war  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense  had  its  nucleus  in  the  Special  Committee  on  Co- 
operation with  the  Military  Authorities  organized  by  the 
American  Railway  Association  last  summer  to  extend  the 
co-operation  of  the  railways  in  the  mobilization  of  the 
NaJ:ional  Guard  at  the  Mexican  border,  which  itself  was 
the  result  of  negotiations  between  the  railways  and  the  War 
Department,  begun  even  be- 


fore the   European   war   was 
thought  of. 

In  May,  1914,  following 
a  determination  b}'  the  War 
Department  to  co-ordinate 
the  agencies  required  for 
emergency  transportation  of 
large  bodies  of  troops  and 
military  supplies,  a  letter 
from  the  quartermaster  gen- 
eral suggested  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  that  the  as- 
sociation locate  an  officer  in 
Washington  who  could  ad- 
vise with  the  quartermaster 
corps  on  the  subject.  A 
member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  at  once  designated 
a  sub-committee  to  pledge  the 
co-operation  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  in  any 
practical  way,  and  after  a 
conference  an  understanding 
was  reached  that  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association 
would  designate  a  represen- 
tative to  co-operate  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  sup- 
plies other  than  the  routing 
thereof,  to  be  available  to 
of  the  quartermaster  general 
called  for. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  executive  committee  would  be 
glad  to  meet  in  Washington  or  make  any  other  arrangements. 
On  October  26,  1915,  the  Secretary  of  War  referred  to  this 
discussion  and  suggested  that  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation establish  a  committee  to  whom  the  War  Department 
could  look  for  information.  The  executive  committee  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  of  four  to  confer  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  later  constituted  the  sub-committee  as  the  Special 
Committee  on  Co-operation  with  the  Military  Authorities, 
consisting  of  Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  chairman;  R.  H.  Aishton,  now  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western;  W.  G.  Besler,  president  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  A.  W.  Thompson, 
vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Several  conferences 
were  held  with  the  officers  of  the  War  Department,  and 
during  the  progress  of  these  discussions,  on  June  18,  1916, 
orders  were  issued  for  the  mobilization  of  the  militia  of 
the  several  states.  The  plan  of  organization  was  promptly 
adopted,  by  which  the  American  Railway  Association  desig- 
nated officials  thoroughly  conversant  with  transportation  for 


duty  at  the  mobilization  camps  and  army  headquarters,  and 
a  bureau  was  established  at  Washington  for  handling  the 
distribution  of  passenger  equipment  necessary  for  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  their  return.  The  work  of  the  A.  R.  A. 
Committee  on  Co-operation  with  the  Military  Authorities 
has  been  described  in  previous  issues  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  and  was  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  highly 
commendatory  expressions  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  from  the  War  Department  in  appreciation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  railroad  co-operation. 

Creation  of  the  Railro.'Vd 


How  the  Railways  Have 
Organized 

[RAILWAYS   were  the  first  industry 
in  America    to  organize   for  War. 

Railroads'  War  Board  given  authority 
to  operate  all  railways  of  United  States 
as  a  single  system, 

• 

Action  by  transportation  companies 
was  entirely  voluntary  and  inspired 
by  patriotism. 


Much   constructive 
railway    capacity 
done. 


work    to    increase 
already    has     been 


put 

on 


himself 
the    sam 


at    the    service 
?    day    he    was 


War  Board 

The  Special  Committee  on 
National  Defense  of  the 
American  Railway  Associa- 
tion was  created  on  February 
16,  in  response  to  a  request 
of  Daniel  Willard,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on 
transportation  and  communi- 
cation of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  The 
Council  of  National  Defense 
was  created  by  provisions 
contained  in  the  military  ap- 
propriation bill  passed  by 
Congress  last  summer  "for 
the  co-ordination  of  indus- 
tries and  resources  for  the 
national  security  and  wel- 
fare." The  act  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  Navy,  Inte- 
rior, Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Labor,  together  with  an 
advisory  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^_^__      consisting  of  not  more  than 

seven  persons,  each  having 
special  knowledge  of  some  industry,  public  utility  or  the 
development  of  some  national  resource,  or  otherwise  specially 
qualified. 

The  duty  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  by  the 
terms  of  the  law,  was  "to  supervise  and  direct  inve.'^tigation? 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  head? 
of  the  executive  departments  as  to  the  location  of  railroads 
with  reference  to  frontier  of  the  United  States  so  as  fo  render 
possible  expeditious  concentration  of  troops  and  supplies  to 
points  of  defense;  the  co-ordination  of  military,  industrial 
and  commercial  purposes  in  the  location  of  extensive  high- 
ways and  branch  lines  of  railroad";  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  concentration  and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
nation.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  council  might  organize 
subordinate  bodies  for  its  assistance  in  special  investigations. 
Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
was  appointed  by  the  President  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  and  was  designated  chairman  of  a  committee 
on  transportation  and  communication.  He  was  later  also 
made  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission.  At  Mr.  Wil- 
lard's  request,  plans  for  the  co-operation  of  the  railways 
were  considered  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Association  on   February 
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16,  at  which  tho  Special  Committee  on  Co-operation  with 
the  Military  .Vuthorities  was  enlarged  to  18  members  and 
designated  as  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense. 
A  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  at  Washington  on 
March  1,  at  which  the  members  were  addressed  by  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  War  and  other  officers  of  the  War  Department 
and  arranged  definite  plans  of  action. 

All  this  was  before  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany. 
On  April  11  Mr.  Willard  called  together  the  executive 
officers  of  the  principal  railways  of  the  country  at  Wash- 
ington in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  requesting  him  to  call  upon  the  railroads  to  so 
organize  their  business  as  to  lead  to  the  greatest  expedition 
in  the  movement  of  freight,  and  the  present  plan  of  organiza- 
tion was  agreed  upon  in  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted 


mittees  which  report  to  it  or  to  members  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  and  the  railroad  committee  is  designated  as  a 
co-operative  committee  on  railroad  transportation.  It  does 
not  formally  report  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  or 
to  the  Advisory  Commission,  but  it  works  in  close  co-0})era- 
tion  with  the  council  through  Mr.  Willard,  who  is  ex-officio 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  reports  of  its 
activities  are  communicated  to  the  council.  The  committee 
also  has  close  relations  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission through  Commissioner  E.  E.  Clark,  who  is  also 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Summary  of  the  Work  That  Has  Been  Done 

The  Railroad  War  Board  has  been  in  practically  continu- 
ous  session   at  Washington  since  April   23.      Its   principal 
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providing  for  the  operation  of  the  railways  as  a  continental 
railway  system.  The  Executive  Committee,  now  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Railroad  War  Board,  was  created,  the 
Special  Committee  was  enlarged  to  28,  and  divided  into  six 
departments  corresponding  with  the  military  departments 
of  the  army.  The  committee  has  since  been  enlarged  to  35 
members. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  on  April  11  are 
given,  and  the  organization  is  generally  described  in  the 
article  by  Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Lists  of  the  members 
of  the  special  committee  and  of  its  various  sub-committees, 
together  with  a  list  of  representatives  at  mobilization  camps 
and  army  headquarters,  have  been  published  in  recent  issues 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette. 

The  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense,  therefore, 
is  a  voluntary'  organization  of  the  railways.  The  Council 
of  National  Defense  has  various  committees  and  sub-com- 


activities  and  the  circulars  issued  from  time  to  time  by  it 
and  by  its  sub-committee,  the  Commission  on  Car  Service, 
have  been  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  as  they 
were  issued.  A  summary  of  some  of  the  principal  activitiea 
of  the  committee  is  as  follows: 

The  executive  committee  has  established  permanent  head- 
quarters, with  the  necessary  staff  of  experts  and  office  em- 
ployees, at  the  expense  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States, 
at  719  Thirteenth  street.  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  avoid  so  far  as  possible  the  depletion  of  forces  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  railways,  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  was  requested,  on  April  23,  to  define 
the  government  policy  with  regard  to  the  enlistment  of 
machinists  or  other  skilled  railway  employees. 

Following  an  investigation  into  the  general  situation  of 
the  country  with  respect  to  coal  supplies,  it  was  declared 
an  emergency  exists  which  requires  that  coal  be  given 
preference  in  car  supply  and  movement. 
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A  similar  inquiry  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industries  for  supplies  of  ore  for  their  full  operation, 
upon  which  in  a  great  measure  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  depends,  and  considering  particularly  the  short 
season  of  lake  navigation  upon  which  a  large  part  of  the 
ore  shipment  depends,  requires  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  movement  of  ore  be  preferential  second  only 
to  coal.  The  necessary  instructions  to  the  railways  to  carry 
out  these  preferences  were  issued. 


of  fuel,  to  avoid  congestion,  to  prevent  interruption  to  neces- 
sary freight  traffic  and  to  conserve  equipment  and  energies 
which  must  be  applied  to  accomplish  the  transportation 
required  by  the  country.  Notice  of  this  view  was  also  im- 
parted to  the  railways  through  their  passenger  associations, 
and  the  plan  has  been  approved  by  tlie  Secretary  of  War. 

The  committee  has  arranged  for  active  study  on  the  part 
of  the  department  committees  of — 

(a)   Distribution  of  power  as  between  railroads. 


Western  Department,  District  Committee 
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Chairman 
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In  view  of  the  necessity  for  the  withdrawal  of  several 
tugs  from  New  York  Harbor  for  naval  use,  the  railroads 
serving  that  harbor  were  requested  to  mobilize  the  tugs 
located  there,  with  the  view  to  their  fullest  possible  use  for 
railroad  terminal  service. 

To  facilitate  the  free  movement  of  freight,  the  car  service 
rules,  which  restricted  the  movement  of  box  cars  according 
to  ownership,  were  so  modified  as  to  permit  a  larger  latitude 
in  the  handling  of  such  cars  in  the  interest  of  national 
efficiency  as  distinguished  from  that  of  individual  railroads. 


(b)  Adjustment  of  passenger  train  service  in  accordance 
with  national  requirements. 

The  committee  put  out  to  the  railways  a  bulletin  (No.  12), 
indicating  ways  in  which  added  efficiency  might  be  obtained 
by  individual  roads. 

The  committee  initiated  a  movement  for  the  pooling  of 
coal  of  like  characteristics  at  lake  ports,  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  expedition  of  movement;  this,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production,  F.  S.  Peabody, 
chairman,  associated  with  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
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At  Mr.  Willard's  recjucst,  the  committee  submitted  sug- 
gestions to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  as  to  persons 
to  compose  the  proposed  railroad  commission  to  visit  Russia 
and  recommend  methods  for  the  operation  of  the  Siberian 
railroad. 

The  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  was  advised  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  committee 
that  conventions  bringing  large  bodies  of  persons  to  one 
point  should  be  discouraged  in  the  interest  of  conservation  • 


Council   of   National   Defense.      A   similar  movement   as   to 
tidewater  coal  has  been  launched. 

In  response  to  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  French 
railways,  the  committee  is  canvassing  the  country  for  the 
material  necessar}-  for  their  rehabilitation,  and  is  promoting 
the  enlistment  of  the  nine  Reserve  Engineer  Regiments, 
composed  of  skilled  railroad  workers,  to  undertake  this 
work,  as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  French  railways  behind 
the  English  lines. 
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The  committee  has  arranged  for  the  movement  of  coal 
for  naval  use  from  mines  in  West  Virginia  to  the  Pacific 
coast  in  box  cars  instead  of  in  open  cars,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  uneconomical  empty  haul  of  open  cars  from  Pacific 
coast  points  to  the  East. 

The  committee,  through  its  sub-committee,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service,  has  dealt  with  a  vast  number  of  requests 
for  priority  in  car  supply  and  in  movement,  and  has  dealt 
with  each  as  the  necessities  of  each  situation  have  been 
developed.  These  questions  have  been  Ijrought  to  its  atten- 
tion by  agencies  of  the  government,  members  of  Congress 
and  commercial  interests. 

Through  the  same  sub-committee  the  relocation  of  cars, 
so  as  to  produce  the  largest  measure  of  transportation,  is 
proceeding. 

The  committee  has  also  had  under  way — 

(a)  Through  negotiations  with  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  a  representative  body  of  shippers, 
the  formation  of  committees  of  shippers  to  co-operate 
with  it. 

(b)  The  simplification '  of  tariffs  covering  the  movement 
of  impedimenta  for  troops. 

(c)  The  list  of  available  routes  between  specified  points 
for  the  use  of  military  authorities. 

The  committee  has  perfected,  in  connection  with  the 
proper  officers  of  the  army,  a  complete  scheme  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  of  ever}-  descrip- 
tion. 

On  the  subject  of  movement  of  food  products  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  had  many  conferences  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Allies,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 


H.   M.   Biscoe 


Morris   McDonald 


others,  and  has  given  practical  expedition  of  such  movement 
in  all  cases  which  seemed  to  require  emergency  attention. 

The  committee  has  adopted  a  resolution  fixing  the  per 
diem  rate  at  75  cents  per  car  per  day  from  December  15, 
1916,  to  March  31,  1917,  inclusive,  and  at  60  cents  per  car 
per  day  from  April  1  until  September  30,  when  it  will  be 
subject  to  further  adjustment  on  its  merits. 

In  addition  to  the  sub-committees  previously  appointed,  a 
sub-committee  on  express  transportation  has  been  formed, 
composed  of  D.  S.  Elliott,  vice-president,  American  Express 
Company;  E.  A.  Stedman,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.;  J.  B.  Hockaday,  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  Southern  Express  Company,  and 
H.  E.  Huff,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Adams 
Express  Company. 

How  THE  Railroads  Are  Organized 

The  following  is  the  organization  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  National  Defense: 

Executive  Committee 
Fairfax  Harrison,  president,  Southern,  chairman. 
Howard  Elliott,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 
Hale  Holden,  president,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman,  Southern  Pacific. 
Samuel  Rea,  president,  Pennsylvania. 

Daniel  Willard,  chairman.  Advisory  Commission,  ex-officio. 
E.  E.  Clark,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  ex-officio. 

General  Committee 
Fairfax  Harrison,  president,  Southern,  general  chairman. 
George  Hodges,  assistant  to  general  chairman, 
f.  E.  Fairbanks,  secretarv. 
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Northeastern  Department 
H.  Hustis,  receiver,  Boston  &  Maine,  chairman. 


H.  M.  Biscoe,  vice-president,  Boston  &  Albany. 

Morris  McDonald,  president,  Maine  Central. 

E.  T.  Pearson,  president,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Howard  Elliott,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  ex-oiScio. 

Eastern  Department 

L.  F.  Loree,  president,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  chairman. 

W.  \V.  Atterbury,  vice-president,  Pennsylvania. 

W.  G.  Besler,  president,  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey. 

A.  H.  Smith,  president,  New  York  Central. 

A.  W.  Thompson,  vice-president,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Samuel  Rea,  president.  Pennsylvania,  ex-officio. 

Southeastern  Department 

W.  T.  Harahan,  president,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  chairman. 

E.  H.  Coapman.  vice-president,  Southern. 


J.   ^.   Fairbanks, 
Secretary,    General    Committee. 
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G.    L.    Peck 


E.   E.   Calvin 


C.    H.    Markham 
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J.  R.  Kenly,  president,  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 
R.  V.  Taylor,  vice-president.  Mobile  &  Ohio. 
W.  A.  Winbum,  president,  Central  of  Georgia. 

Central  Department 
R.  H.  Aishton.  president,  C.  &  N.  W.,  chairman. 
E.  E.  Calvin,  president.  Union  Pacific. 
C.  H.  Markham,  president,  Illinois  Central. 
G.  L.  Peck,  fourth  vice-president,  Pennsylvania  Lines. 
E.  D.  Sewall,  vice-president,  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
G.  T.  Slade,  first  vice-president,  Northern  Pacific. 
Hale  Holden,  president.  C.  B  &  Q..  ex-officio. 


R.    H.    Aishton 
Chairman 


G.    T.   Slade 


Southern  Department 
W.  B.  Scott,  president,  Sou.  Pac,  Tex.-Tva.  Lines,  chairman. 

B.  F.  Bush,  receiver,  Missouri  Pacific. 

C.  E.  Schaff,  receiver,  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas. 

T.  M.  Schumacher,  president.  El  Paso  &  Southwestern. 
Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman,  Southern  Pacific,  ex-officio. 

Western  Department 
\\illiam  Sproule,  president.  Sou.  Pac.  Pac.  Syst.,  chairman. 
J.  D.  Farrell,  president,  O.-W.  R.  R.  &  N.  Co. 
R.  S.  Lovett,  chairman,  executive  committee.  Union  Pacific, 
E.  P.  Ripley,  president,  Atchison.  Topeka  &:  Santa  Fe. 
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ELIMINATING  USELESS  REPORTS 
By  F.  M.  Metcalf 

Office   of   First    \'icc-l*rcsi(lent,    Northern    Pacific, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

.\s  an  item  of  ccononi\'  in  normal  times  the  conservation 
of  men  by  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  clerical  work  on 
operating  department  records  and  correspondence  is  one 
which  justifies  more  than  a  passing  thought.  As  a  war  tune 
expedient  it  is  especially  apropos.  While  operatmg  officials 
in  general  will  grant  that  there  is  an  opportunity  m  this 
direction  for  considerable  curtailment,  those  who  have  not 
given  the  subject  detailed  study  have  little  conception  of  the 
enormous  waste  of  clerical  hours  alone  that  prevails  on 
the  average  railroad  in  the  compilation  of  non-essential  and 
useless  reports  and  statistics. 

On  one  of  the  western  railroads  a  representative  has  ]ust 
made  a  canvass  of  the  various  reports  rendered  by  division 
superintendents,  master  mechanics  and  storekeepers,  and 
readily  determined  where  a  monthly  system  saving  of  over 
5,000  clerical  hours  could  be  made  by  discontinuing  the 
collection  of  a  lot  of  excrescent  data  furnished  the  man- 
agement with  periodical  regularity. 

A  list  was  made  of  over  ISO  such  reports,  some  taking 
but  a  few  minutes  and  others  several  hours  to  compile  and 
assemble  data  therefor.  Some  of  them  were  nothing  but 
immaterial  post-mortem  records;  some  duplicated  data 
furnished  on  other  forms;  some  included  a  lot  of  detail  of 
no  particular  value,  thus  permitting  liberal  abbreviation; 
while  others  were  required  for  some  special  purpose,  the 
object  of  which  had  long  since  been  served,  though  the  re- 
port was  still  being  rendered  regularly  because  proper  au- 
thority to  discontinue  had  not  been  received.  All  these 
entailed  the  keeping  of  statistics  more  or  less  elaborate  and 
the  perfonnance  of  just  that  much  unnecessary  clerical 
labor. 

The  present  average  cost  of  each  of  these  clerical  hours 
is  about  36  cents.  Thus  5,000  hours  cost  this  railroad  $21,- 
600  annually  to  say  nothing  of  wasted  stationery. 

Station  agents  and  their  forces,  particularly  at  large 
terminal  and  important  competitive  points,  are  literally 
swamped  with  the  task  of  keeping  special  statistical  records 
in  addition  to  their  regular  accounts,  and  of  making  there- 
from with  regular  frequency  and  in  considerable  detail  vari- 
ous reports  on  business  out  and  in. 

At  one  joint  station  in  a  western  town  of  less  than  20,000 
population  the  agent  renders  between  55  and  60  such  re- 
ports monthly.  One  of  them  he  calls  his  7  page  report, 
which  takes  59  hours  each  month  to  compile.  Ab  it  is 
sent  to  a  traffic  department  head,  he  had  supposed  it  must 
be  of  great  value,  though  in  his  humble  sphere  he  had  never 
been  able  to  determine  its  purpose.  Recently  this  report 
was  returned  from  the  office  of  this  traffic  official  with  the 
endorsement  "What  is  this?",  illustrating  the  futility  of  the 
labor  involved.     The  report  is  still  being  made. 

To  detail  the  various  reports  concerned  in  this  discussion 
would  make  a  tedious  and  useless  list.  A  thorough  check 
and  analysis  by  the  head  of  each  department  of  each  report 
received  by  his  office  would  soon  convince  him  where  some 
pruning  could  and  should  be  done.  Vice  presidents,  general 
managers,  general  superintendents,  mechanical  superintend- 
ents, chief  engineers,  superintendents  of  transportation,  gen- 
eral storekeepers,  auditors  and  their  various  subordinates, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  traffic  officers  would  be  doing  their 
railroad,  and  at  this  time,  their  country,  a  genuine  service 
by  giving  this  subject  their  earnest  study  and  co-operation, 
as  they,  as  a  rule,  are  the  ones  who  place  these  burdens  upon 
their  employees. 

Perhaps  no  other  form  of  clerical  waste  on  railroads  is 
as  great  as  that  originating  from  the  enormous  and  ridicu- 
lous amount  of  letter  writing.     As  a  simple  illustration,  a 


prominent  officer  was  complaining  recently  about  his  time 
being  so  constantly  taken  up  with  his  voluminous  mail  that 
he  had  no  time  to  give  to  the  study  of  certain  matters  which 
should  have  his  earnest  attention.  At  random,  he  picked 
from  his  desk  a  file  containing  9  letters  from  which,  after 
scrutiny,  he  determined  that  7  need  never  have  been  dictated 
and  typewritten,  as  a  brief  endorsement  would  have  served 
every  purpose.  He  similarly  analyzed  6  or  8  other  files  and 
concluded  they  represented  about  75  per  cent  wasted  time. 

The  needless  dictating  of  letters  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  subordinates,  for  much  of  it  is  done  by  men  whose 
working  time  is  costing  the  company  as  much  as  10  cents  a 
minute  and  the  stenographer  one  cent  a  minute.  This 
is  not  where  the  waste  stops  for  the  letter  received  usually 
has  to  be  answered,  and  to  do  so  may  require  the  exchange 
of  several  other  letters.  Thus  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day 
continues  the  pressing  of  a  button,  the  entrance  of  a  stenog- 
rapher and  the  constant  stream  of  letters,  followed  by  the 
attendant  recording  and  filing. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  unnecessary  railroad  tele- 
graphing, various  censoring  methods  have  been  in  vogue  for 
years,  but  no  effective  censoring  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  general  and  more  costly  wastefulness  produced 
from  needlessly  long  and  entirely  useless  letters,  which,  to 
every  operating  man  from  the  vice-president  down,  are  a 
bane  and  hindrance.  Seldom  does  any  one  of  them  realize 
or  appear  to  care  how  much  he  himself  contributes  thereto. 
Why  longer  let  this  abuse  escape  the  censor's  corrective  proc- 
ess? 

The  prevailing  method  of  circularizing  system  or  district 
instructions  is  needlessly  onerous.  Much  superfluous  work 
could  be  eliminated  if,  for  instance,  instead  of  a  general 
superintendent  sending  each  of  his  superintendents  a  letter 
directing  him  to  issue  certain  instructions  to  employees 
(which  in  turn  requires  them  to  issue  bulletins  or  circulars), 
he  were  to  have  the  instructions  mimeographed  or  printed 
in  circular  form  and  furnish  the  superintendents  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  distribution  purposes.  The  title  of  superin- 
tendent could  be  left  thereon  with  the  name  left  blank  and 
stamped  in  by  the  local  officer  when  making  the  distribu- 
tion. In  addition  to  expediting  the  issuance  of  the  circular, 
this  method  would  insure  instructions  being  uniform,  and 
avoid  the  necessity  for  the  superintendent  of  each  division 
re-writing  them  almost  simultaneously.  Obviously,  on  a 
road  with  a  dozen  or  more  operating  divisions  the  annual 
time  saving  from  the  extensive  adoption  of  this  practice 
would  reach  large  proportions. 

Doubtless,  the  Railroads'  War  Board  will  shortly  under- 
take the  task  of*  determining  the  extent  to  which  our  rail- 
ways shall  go  in  this  matter  of  records  and  reports,  and 
will  sanction  only  such  as  have  a  definite  practical  value, 
thus  diverting  into  channels  of  real  service  all  present  waste- 
ful use  of  time,  money  and  men.  The  adoption  of  a 
standard  list  of  records  and  reports  by  this  committee,  com- 
posed of  thoroughly  practical  railroad  men,  would  prove  a 
boon,  as  under  the  present  system  no  two  railroads  main- 
tain the  same  records,  aside  from  those  required  by  the  I. 
C.  C.  classification,  and  they  therefore  are  the  result  of  the 
imaginary  or  real  requirements  of  numerous  individual 
departmental  heads  or  even  of  their  clerks.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  system  traveling  inspector,  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  details  of  division  clerical  work  through  practical  ex- 
perience, would  be  of  great  value  in  eliminating  unnecessary  ^| 
records  and  in  seeing  that  each  clerk  understood  what  he  ^m 
was  doing  and  was  doing  it  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  He 
would  thus  be  able  to  standardize  the  forces  of  the  various  ^_ 
offices  and  insure  uniformity  of  practices.  jHj 

Further,  were  it  understood  by  all  concerned  that  no  re-     ^" 
port  could  be  secured  from  operating  forces  except  through 
the  general   manager   by   formal   application,   which   would 
explain  to  him  in  detail  the  necessity  for  the  data,  practically 
all  this  useless  and  duplicated  work  could  be  circumvented. 


Transportation   of   Military   Traffic 

Facts    Illustrating   Volume    of    Additional    Business 
That  Will  Be  Handled  by  Rdlways  on  Account  of  War 


IN  1916  the  railways  of  the  United  States  handled  22.7  per 
cent  more  freight  traffic  than  the  average  for  the  pre- 
ceding five  years  and  in  the  iirst  months  of  the  present  year 
the  volume  of  their  b|p.siness  has  been  much  greater  than  it 
was  in  the  corresponding  part  of  1916.  The  increase  in  the 
demands  upon  the  roads  caused  directly  and  indirectly  by  the 
European  war  was  already  greater  than  they  could  promptly 
accommodate  when  they  were  called  upon  to  cope  with  the 
new  transportation  problems  thrust  upon  them  by  the  en- 
trance  of   our   own   country 


into  the  war. 

The  nature  of  the  new  pro- 
blems is  outlined  and  some 
idea  is  given  of  the  extent 
of  the  demands  upon  the 
transportation  facilities  of 
the  country  being  made  and 
to  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  mobilization  of  a 
great  army  and  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  materials  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds  for  Ar- 
my and  Navy  in  the  article, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  by  Fairfax  Harri- 
son, chairman  of  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board. 

Mr.  Harrison  also  shows 
that  the  necessity  for  giving 
preference  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops  and  materials 
of  war  over  all  other  traffic 
must  involve  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  service  avail- 
able for  ordinary  commercial 
business  unless  it  is  possible 
greatly  to  increase  the  effici- 
ency of  the  available  facili- 
ties. 

Just  how  great  is  the  task 
which  the  railroads  have  un- 
dertaken, and  the  extent  to  which  it  will  interfere  with  other 
business  depends  on  so  many  uncertain  factors  that  they  can 
hardly  be  estimated  at  the  present  time,  although  there  are 
certain  facts  which  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The 
actual  movement  of  troops  is  perhaps  the  simplest  part  of  the 
work.  An  enormous  volume  of  transportation  must  be  fur- 
nished before  there  is  any  considerable  army  to  move,  as 
shown  in  Mr.  Harrison's  article.  The  work  of  providing 
and  assembling  vast  quantities  of  supplies  and  equipment  of 
all  kinds  has  been  under  way  for  some  time.  The  part  of 
the  railroads  thus  far  has  been  largely  that  of  providing  for 
expediting  the  shipment  of  raw  materials,  some  of  them  from 
unusual  sources  of  supply,  creating  new  currents  of  traffic, 
and  of  organizing  for  the  work  that  is  to  come,  while  pro- 
moting in  every  way  possiljle  the  movement  of  food,  fuel  and 
other  necessities  for  the  people  of  this  country  and  for  our 
allies. 

The  work  of  arranging  for  the  furnishing  of  cars  and  for 
expediting  shipments  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service,  which  has  been  engaged  for  several 
weeks  in  promoting  the  movement  of  raw  materials.  It  has 
been  necessary  for  the  government,  and  for  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  in  placing 


How   War  Directly 
Increases  Traffic 

JVJOVEMENT  of  troops  and  supplies 
will  require  much  service. 

Establishment  of  training  camps  will 
involve  vast  freight  movement. 

Two  billion  feet  of  lumber  alone  may 
be  used  for  war  purposes  in  twelve 
months. 

Much  difficulty  will  be  caused  be- 
cause of  need  for  giving  government 
traffic  preference. 

Enormous  increases  of  traffic  have 
occurred  in  other  countries  in  the  War. 


orders  for  supplies  and  equipment,  not  only  to  arrange  for 
the  furnishing  of  raw  materials,  but  in  some  cases  even  for 
the  machinery  for  their  manufacture,  because  existing  plant 
facilities  of  the  kind  needed  were  inadequate,  and  the  detail 
railways  with  one  another  and  with  the  government. 
Troop  Movements 
Plants  which  have  heretofore  done  a  very  small  business 
have  received  government  contracts  which  have  greatly  in- 
creased  their   requirements   for   transportation   .service. 

Present  plans  of  the  War 
Department  are  understood 
to  provide  for  the  raising  of 
an  army  of  2,000,000  men. 
There  have  already  Ijeen 
some  movements  of  the  reg- 
ular arm}'  troops  and  of 
members  of  the  National 
Guard  that  have  been  mus- 
tered into  the  federal  service 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  recruited  to  war 
strength,  approximately  125,- 
000  men,  will  be  called  out 
in  three  increments  on  Julv 
15,  July  25  and  August  5. 
The  heaviest  movement  will 
begin  in  September,  when  the 
first  unit  of  the  selective 
draft  army,  to  the  number  of 
500,000,  with  a  reserve  of 
125,000,  will  be  called  into 
service.  Later  the  President 
is  authorized  to  draft  an  ad- 
ditional 500,000.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard 
and  those  selected  by  draft 
will  be  sent  to  training  camps 
in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  the}- '  must 
later  l)e  transported  to  con- 
centration camps  located  near 
the  seaboard.  The  first  movements  will  l)e  from  local  points 
into  one  or  more  mobilization  camps  in  each  state  and  will 
be  handled  by  the  local  roads.  The  later  movements  from 
the  state  camps  to  the  general  training  and  concentration 
camps  will  be  handled  in  co-operation  with  the  ^^'ar  Depart- 
ment under  the  supervision  of  a  central  bureau  maintained 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  at  Wash- 
ington, which  was  organized  for  the  mobilization  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  the  Mexican  border  last  summer. 

At  the  time  of  the  mobilization  of  the  European  armies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  suspend 
practically  all  other  than  military  traffic  for  periods  of  from 
one  to  two  weeks.  In  this  country,  on  account  of  the  great 
area  from  which  the  forces  will  be  assembled  and  the  num- 
ber of  possible  points  of  departure  for  transportation  abroad, 
the  movement  will  naturally  be  less  concentrated.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  subordinate  other  traffic 
to  troop  movements  will  depend,  therefore,  on  tlie  number 
moving  at  one  time  and  the  rate  at  which  the  various  units 
are  made  ready  for  service  and  at  which  it  is  decided  to  send 
them  abroad.  It  will  also  vary  wnth  the  location  of-  the 
railways,  with  reference  to  the  points  of  mobilization  and 
concentration,   but   it   appears   manifest  that   practically   all 
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railroads  in  the  lountry  will  participate  and  that  all  traffic, 
both  freight  and  ])assengcr,  will  be  more  or  less  affected. 
The  sub-committee  on  ]\iilitary  Passenger  Tariffs,  of  which 
E.  L.  Bevington,  chairman  of  the  Transcontinental  Passen- 
ger Association,  is  chairman,  has  been  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  War  Department  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  routes  from  military  posts,  commercial  centers  and  mo- 
bilization points  to  points  of  concentration  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining preferred  or  emergency  routings  to  provide  for 
practically  all  possible  movements,  and  to  avoid  congestions 
on  crowded  lines  and  at  important  gateways. 

The  mobilization  of  approximately  125,000  troops  on  the 
Mexican  border  la.st  summer  was  accomplished  practically 
without  derangement  of  other  traffic  except  possibly  on  some 
of  the  terminal   roads,   although   it  was  done  on  verv  short 


roads  of  the  United  States  for  the  movement  of  troops  may 
be  obtained  from  a  statement  prepared  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Chauncey  B.  Baker,  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  recently  distributed  to  the  railroads.  To  move 
one  field  army  of  80,000  men,  consisting  of  three  infantry 
divisions,  one  cavalry  division,  and  a  brigade,  technically 
known  as  a  brigade  of  field  army  troops — troops  auxiliary  to 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  divisions — requires  a  total  of  6,229 
cars  made  up  into  366  trains  with  as  many  locomotives. 
These  6,229  cars  would  be  composed  of  2,115  passenger, 
385  baggage,  1,055  box,  1,899  stock  and  775  flat  cars.  This 
quantity  of  equipment  represents  .7  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
locomotives  owned  by  American  railroads,  4.2  per  cent  of 
their  passenger  cars,  and  .2  of  1  per  cent  of  their  freight 
equipment. 
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notice  and  with  very  little  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
railways.  This  year  a  much  greater  number  of  men  will  be 
moving  at  one  time  and  the  volume  of  other  traffic  to  be  ac- 
commodated at  the  same  time  will  be  greater,  but  the  troop 
movement  itself  will  be  in  various  directions.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  transportation  of  the  625,000  men  selected  by 
draft  about  September  1  will  constitute  the  largest  movement 
at  one  time  to  be  planned  for  in  the  immediate  future,  unless 
it  is  complicated  by  movements  of  troops  already  trained  for 
overseas  service  about  the  same  time.  It  is  now  understood 
that  members  of  the  National  Guard  will  constitute  the  first 
expeditionary  force  to  be  sent  to  France  very  shortly. 

Equipment  Required 
Some  idea  of  the  adequacy  of  the  equipment  of  the  rail- 


The  men  going  into  training  camps  will  not  be  in  the  form 
of  field  armies  and  probably  will  not  immediately  require 
the  number  of  other  cars  named,  but  over  16,000  passenger 
cars  alone  would  be  required  to  move  625,000  men  at  one 
time,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  passenger  cars  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Last  summer  an  effort  was  made  to  accommodate  as  many 
of  the  National  Guard  troops  as  possible  with  Pullman  tour- 
ist cars,  and  practically  all  were  enabled  to  travel  at  least 
part  of  the  way  to  the  border  in  sleeping  cars.  There  were 
not  enough  tourist  cars  to  go  around,  but  many  who  had 
traveled  for  one  or  two  days  in  day  coaches  were  met  en 
route  by  tourist  cars  which  had  made  one  trip  and  were  re- 
turned part  way.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  announced 
that  becau.se  of  the  much  larger  movement,  the  soldiers  this 
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year  will  have  to  travel  in  coaches  and  when  the  time  comes 
that  large  armies  are  being  moved  it  will  proV)al)ly  l)e  neces- 
sary to  use  freight  cars,  as  is  done  in  Europe.  Tlie  sub- 
committee on  Military  Equipment  Standards  has  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  preparing  plans  for  converting  box, 
flat  and  stock  cars  for  use  in 'troop  trains. 

The  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  to  begin  next 
month  will  be  somewhat  comparable  to  that  of  last  year, 
but  it  will  be  more  distributed  both  as  to  time  and  as  to 
roads.  It  is  understood  that  the  plans  now  contemplate  that 
the  guard  shall  be  moved  direct  from  their  armories  to  train- 
ing camps  in  the  South  instead  of  to  mobilization  camps 
first.  The  railroads  will  have  more  time  to  prepare  for  it 
than  they  had  last  summer,  when  the  call  for  the  first  heavy 
movement  of  militia  occurred  in  the  fortnight  which  includes 


South  Carolina,    Tennessee,    Illinois,    Montana,    Wyoming, 
Idaho,   Washington,   Oregon. 

August  5 :  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah.  California. 

Training  Camps 

In  addition  to  the  regular  army,  the  National  Guard  and 
the  selective  draft  army,  there  are  now  in  training  40,000 
candidates  for  appointment  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 
and  about  15,000  more  are  to  be  .sent  into  camps.  There 
are  now  in  operation  16  officers'  training  camps,  corre.spond- 
ing  to  the  territorial  divisions  in  which  the  National  Army 
will  be  raised,  and  the  second  series  of  eight  camps  will  open 
on  August  27.     Training  camps  for  the  National  .\rmy  are  to 
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the  Fourth  of  July,  the  time  of  the  greate.st  density  of  pas- 
senger travel.  The  transportation  of  the  first  100,000  troops 
last  summer  required  350  trains,  including  over  3,000  pas- 
senger cars,  400  baggage  cars,  1,300  box  cars,  2,000  stock 
cars,  800  flat  cars,  and  approximately  4.900  locomotives  and 
crews. 

The  Guard  will  be  called  out  as  follows : 

July  15:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota. 

July  25:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 


be  located  at  numerous  points.  The  southeastern  roads  will 
be  called  upon  to  handle  a  large  share  of  the  mobilization.  It 
was  originally  planned  to  erect  32  divisional  cantonments  to 
house  the  army,  with  about  22,000  men  in  each,  and  each 
comprising  a  considerable  town,  with  the  necessary  buildings 
and  lighting,  heating,  plumbing  and  drainage  systems.  It 
has  since  been  decided,  because  of  the  expense  and  because 
of  the  shortage  of  labor,  material  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, to  build  only  16  cantonments  and  to  shelter  the  men 
at  the  other  points,  which  will  be  principally  in  the  south- 
east, in  tents.  Additional  information  concerning  the  location 
of  the  army  camps  will  be  found  in  an  article  on  that  subject 
on  another  page. 
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A  vast  amount  of  transportation  will  be  required  in  con- 
nection with  these  cantonments  alone.  Each  will  cover  about 
1,000  acres  and  include  about  1,000  structures,  and  it  is 
roughlv  estimated  that  each  will  require  from  26,000,000 
to  30,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  or  500,000,000  feet  in  all,  or 
about  120,000  carloads  to  be  moved  by  August  1,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  continuous  flow  of  cars  to  keep  the  camps  m 
supplies. 

Incidental   Transportation 

Some  idea  of  the  incidental  transportation  to  be  required 
on  account  of  the  war  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  estimated  that  it  will  take  200,000  cars  to  carry  the 
material  which  will  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  government  merchant  ships,  to  be  ordered  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board.  'Estimates  have  been  made  that  these  will  call 
for°l, 000,000  tons  of  steel  in  the  next  year  and  approxi- 
matelv  400,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  assuming  an  output  of  250 
wooden  ships  during  the  first  18  months.  No  estimate  what- 
ever can  be  made  of  the  number  of  cars  which  will  be  needed 
to  carry  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
and  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  moving  them  a 
second  time  from  the  point  of  manufacture  to  the  shipping 
point.  Contracts  for  ordnance,  ammunition,  ships,  struc- 
tural steel  and  machine  tools  have  been  let  or  are  -being 
placed,  all  of  which  involve  a  heavy  tonnage  of  steel  and 
large  contracts  for  uniforms,  rifles  and  other  supplies  are  be- 
ing awarded.  For  example,  3,360,000  pairs  of  shoes  have 
been  ordered  for  the  Army  and  850,000  pairs  for  the  Navy. 

The  Lumber  Committee  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  prepared  estimates  that 
two  billion  feet  of  lumber  may  be  required  for  purposes  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  war  in  the  next  12  months,  includ- 
ing 500,000,000  feet  for  cantonments,  400,000,000  for  shops, 
200,000,000  for  structures  for  training  camps  for  the  Navy; 
120,000,000  for  aviation  school  cantonments  at  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Champaign,  111.,  and  four  other 
points;  6,400,000  feet  for  200  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  at 
Army  and  Navy  camps;  25,000,000  feet  for  army  wagons; 
10,000,000  feet  for  gunstocks,  several  million  feet  for  pack- 
ing boxes  and  crates  for  the  army  and  navy,  while  army 
cots,  tent  poles,  aeroplanes,  automobiles,  artillery,  cooperage, 
furniture,  docks  and  piers,  trench  linings,  saddles,  mine  tim- 
bers, tools,  railroad  construction,  and  the  lumber  necessary 
in  building  factories,  all  go  to  swell  the  total. 

The  Navy  Department  is  also  carrying  through  a  build- 
ing program  in  the  improvement  and  extension  of  navy 
yards,  training  stations,  aviation  stations,  the  erection  of  im- 
mense  storage   warehouses   for  supplies   and   munitions,   the 
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construction  of  dry  docks,  gun-shops,  and  hundreds  of  aux- 
iliary buildings,  all  of  which  mean  increased  demands  for 
transportation.  Training  and  concentration  camps  for  near- 
ly 50,000  naval  militia  and  reservists  are  l)eing  provided 
and  will  be  completed  by  July. 

The  amount  of  transportg,tion  involved  in  the  preparations 
now  being  made  is  rapidly  increasing  the  railroads'  freight 
tonnage  and  requires  expedited,  preferred  service.  Still 
greater  expedition  will  be  required  when  the  actual  move- 
ment of  men  and  munitions  abroad  begins  to  assume  large 
proportions.  Some  shipments  for  the  provision  of  United 
States  forces  abroad  have  already  been  made,  and  General 
Pershing  and  staff,  and  the  first  transport  carrying  supplies 
for  our  expeditionary  forces,  arrived  in  Europe  during  the 
first  week  in  June. 

Cooperation  With  the  Military  Authorities 

A  complete  scheme  of  cooperation  in  the  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies  of  every  description  has  been  perfected 
by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  in  connection  with  the  proper 
officers  of  the  Army,  and  many  conferences  have  been  held 
with  representatives  of  the  quartermaster's  corps,  the  pay- 
master general  of  the  Navy,  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  discuss  the  methods  of  identify- 
ing shipments  entitled  to  preference  in  car  supply  and  move- 
ment. The  Sub-Committee  on  Military  Freight  Tariffs,  of 
which  Lincoln  Green,  vice-president  of  the  Southern,  is 
chairman,  has  had  many  conferences'  with  Colonel  Baker 
for'the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  simplification  of  tarift's 
covering  the  movement  of  impedimenta  for  troops  and  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Military  Transportation  Accounting,  of 
which  A.  H.  Plant,  comptroller  of  the  Southern  Railway  is 
chairman,  has  been  working  on  a  plan  for  simplifying  the  ac- 
counting for  military  traffic  by  introducing  a  system  of  inter- 
line billing  for  government  freight.  An  arrangement  gov- 
erning military  passenger  tariffs  was  worked  out  with  the 
government  even  before  the  Mexican  mobilization  of  last 
summer  by  a  committee  of  passenger  officials  of  which  E.  L. 
Bevington  was  chairman,  constituting  practically  a  contract 
for  simplifying  and  standardizing  military  passenger  rates, 
accounting  and  correspondence  and  eliminating  competitive 
bidding  by  railways  for  such  traffic.  The  rates  are  pub- 
lished in  a  special  tariff  and  the  government  is  allowed  a 
horizontal  reduction  below  the  competitive  net  fares. 

The  extent  to  which  the  rendering  of  expedited  service 
for  materials  of  war  will  necessitate  the  placing  of  embargoes 
against  other  traffic  will  be  governed  largely,  of  course,  by 
the  degree  of  organization  and  system  which  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  introduce  into  the  operating  methods.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board   that  at  terminals 
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all  loaded  cars  may  be  sent  over  one  line  and  the  empties 
sent  l;ack  over  another  to  promote  a  freer  movement  of  trains. 
Another  suggestion  has  been  that  military  shipments  might 
be  concentrated  on  ceitam  Imes,  leaving  parallel  hnes  free 
for  ordinary  commercial  trafhc.  Some  railroad  officers  have 
expressed  the  op. men  that  such  a  plan  would  i)e  ill-advised 
and  that  most  loads  could  liandle  a  large  tonnage  of  muni- 
tions and  supplies  m  preferred  movements  without  derange- 
ment of  ordinary  iramc  t>y  arranging  definite  schedules  for 
such  movements  similar  to  those  on  which  t.me  freight  traffic 
is  now  opeiated.  In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
munitions  movements  preferred  attention  and  high  'speed 
service  without  interfering  seriously  with  other  business. 
For  many  of  the  troop  movements  it  should  also  be  pos- 
sible to  arrange  regular  schedules  in  advance  if  sufficient 
notice  is  given  of  the  plans.  On  the  Rock  Island  lines  in 
Texas  last  summer  troop  trains  were  handled  as  extra  freight, 
as  they  did  not  desire  faster  schedules  than  the  road's  fast 
freight  runs.  This  made  it  possible  to  use  freight  engines 
and  crews. 

In  Great  Britain  since  May  1,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
and  increasing  pressure  upon  the  railways,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  co-ordinate  the  various  routes  for  the  conveyance 
of  merchandise  and  orders  were  issued  that  merchandise 
would  only  be  accepted  for  transportation  between  certain 
points  by  selected  routes  chosen  for  their  directness.  The 
shortest  routes  were  not  always  the  most  convenient,  but 
were  selected  because  of  their  availability  for  commercial 
traffic  and  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  mileaj;e. 

Some  idea  of  the  way  the  handling  of  military  traffic  in 
war  time  absorbs  the  capacity  of  the  railways  abroad  is  af- 


forded by  certain  of  the  details  that  have  been  jjublished 
from  time  to  time  in  official  statements  regarding  the  cx- 
per.ences  of  the  French  railways,  although  the  experience  of 
some  of  those  hnes  which  are  directly  in  the  war  zone  is 
haidl}-  comparable  with  anything  the  railways  in  this  coun- 
try are  likely  to  encounter.  The  Xord  Railway  of  France, 
winch  has  a  large  percentage  of  its  mileage  and  equipment 
in  enemy  hands,  last  October  handled  a  total  of  619,795 
leaded  cars,  or  19,99J  a  day,  of  which  70  per  cent  rep- 
resented military  traffic.  With  its  .sy.stem  diminished  Ijy  half, 
the  read  handled  nioie  than  its  entire  .system  had  been  called 
upon  to  handle  in  peace  times.  Traffic  at  the  French  ports 
has  been  greatly  inc: eased. 

Instructions  for  H.axdi.ixc;  Troop  Movements 

An  outline  of  the  relations  to  exist  between  the  United 
States  military  authorities  and  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  during  the  war  was  recently  dis- 
tributed to  the  railways.  This  contained  some  general  in- 
structions for  the  handling  of  t.oop  movements  explaining 
the  duties  of  the  American  Railway  Association  representa- 
tives and  defining  their  responsibility,  as  follows: 

"The  American  Railway  Association  representative  sta- 
tioned at  department  headquarters  will  receive  from  the  de- 
partment quartermaster,  and  those  at  other  points  from  the 
camp  quartermasters,  advices  regarding  the  movements  of 
troops.  These  will  show  the  time  troops  will  ht  ready  to 
move;  the  amounts  of  railroad  equipment  for  each  train, 
showing  number  of  each  class  of  cars  required,  other  than 
tourist  cars;  number  of  persons  to  travel;  amount  of  bag- 
gage,   vehicles,    guns,    and    an'mals;    and    all    other   details 
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necessar)'  to  enable  railroad  officials  to  act  intelligently  in 
assembling  and  placing  necessary  equipment  for  prompt 
loading  and  entraining. 

"The  American  Railway  Association  representative  will 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  relative  to  prompt  fur- 
nishing of  the  desired  railway  equipment.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  American  Railway  Association  representative  to 
communicate  to  the  quartermaster  any  information  that  he 
may  receive  regarding  the  status  of  equipment  for  moving 
troops  and  supplies  still  in  camp.  His  duties  will  include 
expeditious  assembling  of  necessary  equipment  and  arrange- 
ments for  prompt  loading  and  detraining  and  return  of  rail- 
way equipment  from  concentration  points. 

"The  American  Railway  Association  representative  will 
communicate  directly  with  the  bureau  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  informa- 
tion regarding  disposition  of  equipment,  its  liberation  and 
return,  and  all  other  information  relating  to  railway  equip- 
ment and  movements  required  by  that  bureau  to  complete 
its  records.  He  must  furnish  a  copy  of  all  such  communica- 
tions to  the  quartermaster  with  whom  he  is  acting  in  co- 
operation. 

"The  central  bureau  established  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  De- 
fense of  the  American  Railway  Association  will  gather  all 
necessary  information  regarding  equipment  needed,  and 
available;  arrange  for  transfer  of  equipment;  expedite  re- 
turn of  empties;  keep  informed  as  to  threatened  conditions 
of  congestion;  make  provision  for  avoiding  it;  and  assist  in 
whatever  way  is  practicable  in  the  smooth  operation  of  troop 
trains. 

"The  routing  of  troops  from  home  stations  to  mobilization 
camps  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  quartermaster  general  of 
the  army.  Routing  schedules  will  be  furnished  .  promptly 
by,  or  through,  the  department  quartermaster  to  the  camp 
quartermaster,  showing  the  route  to  be  used  by  each  organ- 
ization from  the  mobilization  camp  to  concentration  point  or 
other  destinations.  Where  movements  are  entirely  within  the 
territory  of  the  department,  routings  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  department  quartermaster.  Owing  to  the  limited  amount 
of  tourist  equipment,  the  assignment  and  distribution  of  tour- 


ist equipment  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  office  of  the  quarter- 
master general. 

"Camp  quartermasters  will  make  direct  requests  on  the 
quartermaster  general  for  equipment  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible,  when  it  is  definitely  known  troops  are  ready  to 
move,  giving  name  of  organizations,  number  of  officers  and 
men  to  move,  route  and  approximate  time  of  departure. 

"The  American  Railway  Association  representatives  at 
each  camp  will  telegraph  daily  to  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation committee  central  bureau  at  Washington,  de- 
partures for  the  preceding  24  hours,  organizations  (with 
strength)  to  move  in  next  24  hours,  and  strength  still  in 
camp,  with  such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  records.  The  camp  quartermaster  will  assist  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  representative  in  securing  this  in- 
formation. 

"As  soon  as  the  railway  equipment  is  received  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  representative,  or  some  competent 
person  designated  by  him,  will  make  a  preliminary  inspec- 
tion of  the  same  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  immediately 
and  correcting  any  defect.  If  necessary  he  will  at  once  reject 
any  unsuitable  equipment  and  secure  other  equipment  in  its 
place.  Before  the  troops  are  entrained  a  joint  inspection  of 
the  equipment  should  be  made  by  the  American  Railway 
Association  representative  and  the  train  commander,  or  his 
representative. 

"The  camp  quartermaster,  after  consultation  with  the 
train  commander,  should  advise  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation representative  as  to  the  exact  make-up  of  each 
train,  showing  the  order  in  which  the  cars  should  be  placed 
in  the  train.  Trains  should  go  through  to  destination  intact, 
unless  there  is  some  exceptionally  good  reason  to  the  con- 
trar}'.  Under  no  circumstances  will  troops  be  separated 
from  their  rations  and  messing  facilities,  or  animals  from 
their  forage  and  care-takers. 

"Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  supply  of 
water  for  drinking  purposes.  The  facilities  that  are  suffi- 
cient for  normal  travel  are  usually  inadequate  for  troop 
movements  over  long  distances  and  a  supplementary  supply 
will  be  provided  by  placing  a  barrel  of  water  on  the  platform 
nf  every  coach  or  every  second  Pullman  or  tourist  car.'' 


British  Royal  Engineers  Building  a  Temporary  Foot  Bridge  Across  the  Somme 


How  Railways  Have  Revolutionized  Warfare 

Modern  Conflicts  Would  Be  Impossible  Without  Them. 
How  They  Have  Been  Made  Use  of  in  Different  Wars 


GENERAL  LAMARQUE  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  said  of  railways  85  years  ago,  while  they 
were  yet  in  their  earliest  infancy,  that  their  strate- 
gical use  would  lead  to  "a  revolution  in  military  science  as 
great  as  that  which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
gunpowder."  They  have  been  so  used  from  almost  the 
earliest  stages  of  their  development,  and  the  prophecy  has 
been  verified. 

"From  a  military  point  of  view,"  said  von  Moltke,  the 
great  military  leader  of  Ger- 


whelming  numbers  and  of  armament  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  its  modern  titanic  sub- 
stitutes can,  so  far  as  inland  transportation  has  yet  ad- 
vanced, be  accomplished  only  by  means  of  railways.  The 
numbers  of  men,  the  use  of  heavy  guns,  the  quantity  of  arms 
and  munitions,  the  extent  of  territory  from  which  they  may 
be  drawn  and  the  length  of  time  through  which  the  wastage 
of  either  men  or  munitions  may  be  kept  up,  depend  largely 
upon  the  completeness  of  the  system  of  transportation  and 

the  resources  of  the  territorv 


many,  in  1876,  "every  rail- 
way is  welcome,  and  two  are 
still  more  welcome  than  one." 
Later,  he  said  in  the  Reich- 
stag, in  elaborating  the 
thought:  "Railways  have  be- 
come, in  our  time,  one  of  the 
most  essential  instruments  for 
the  conduct  of  war."  Yet 
at  that  time,  following  short- 
ly upon  the  period  of  forced 
development  of  railwa3's  as 
military  adjuncts  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  the 
Austrian  campaign  of  1866 
and  the  Franco-Prussian 
struggle  of  1870-71,  rail- 
ways had  only  begun  to 
demonstrate  their  possibili- 
ties as  the  "essential  instru- 
ment," which  they  then  ap- 
peared to  von  Moltke  to  be. 

While  the  outcome  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  turned 
largely  upon  the  relative  su- 
periority and  inferiority  of 
the  means  of  communication 
in  the  two  countries  involved, 
and  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
demonstrated  the  helplessness 
of   a   giant   without   legs,   it 

remained  for  the  present  world  war  to  demonstrate  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  essential  instrument  in  a  state  of  high  develop- 
ment and  in  the  possession  of  each  of  the  contending  forces. 

If  the  carrying  on  of  war.be  considered  as  a  science,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  instruments  of  its  application  have 
developed  more  in  the  last  half  century  than  in  all  the 
preceding  ages  of  man's  existence  on  earth.  More  con- 
cretely and  intelligibly  stated,  the  art  of  war  has  developed 
to  a  greater  extent  since  the  beginning  of  the  American  Civil 
War  than  in  the  other  23  centuries  since  the  younger  Cyrus 
made  his  famous  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
king  of  Persia,  in  the  year  401  B.  C.  What  was  in  von 
]Moltke's  time  one  of  the  most  essential  instruments  has  be- 
rome  the  instrument  without  which  warfare  on  the  scale  on 
which  it  is  now  conducted  would  not  be  possible.  This  state- 
ment does  not  ignore  the  invention  of  gunpowder  in  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  centurv^,  nor  its  common  use  in 
Europe  since  the  sixteenth  centur\'.  It  takes  into  account 
particularly  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  recent 
years  in  armament  for  the  use  of  gunpowder.  It  takes  into 
account  also  that  the  effective  range  of  a  projectile  propelled 
by  gunpowder  is  limited  to  a  few  miles,  and  that  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  many  guns  depends  upon  the  number  of  men 
in  position  to  use  them.     The  concentration  of  men  in  over- 


Modern  War  and 
Railways 

J^AILWAYS  have  caused  the  greatest 
revolution  in  war  methods  since  the 
invention  of  gunpowder. 

The  first  effective  use  of  railways  for 
military  purposes  was  made  in  the 
American  Civil  War. 

The  operators  of  the  present  war  have 
caused  prodigies  to  be  performed  by 
European  railways. 

There  has  been  interesting  experience 
with  railways  in  the  Franco-Prussian, 
the  Russo-Japanese,  and  all  other 
large  modern  conflicts. 


behind  the  fighting  line.  Rail 
transportation  is,  moreover, 
the  most  effective  instrument 
by  which  some  of  the  horrors 
of  war  are  mitigated. 

The  most  significant  de- 
monstration of  the  import- 
ance of  railways  in  war  was 
in  this  country's  war  between 
the  States.  That  contest  in 
an  incomplete  and  tentative 
way  demonstrated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  railway  for 
most  of  the  purposes  to  which 
it  has  been  put,  though  on  an 
exaggerated  scale,  in  the  pres- 
ent gigantic  conflict.  A  war 
like  the  present  could  never 
have  \)een  conceived  except  in 
reliance  upon  a  perfected  sys- 
tem of  railway  transportation. 
Its  purposes  can  be  defeated 
only  by  a  similarly  efficient 
transportation  system  backed 
by   superior   resources. 

Whether  any  of  the  great 
military  leaders  of  history 
would  have  accomplished  re- 
sults as  far-reaching  either  in 
space  or  in  time  as  were  those 
actually  accomplished  had 
they  been  in  possession  of  modern  means  of  transportation, 
it  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate.  Whether  Cyrus,  with  his 
10,000  Greeks,  would  have  defeated  the  Asiatic  hosts  of 
Artaxerxes  at  Cunaxa,  had  either  possessed  other  than 
prmiitive  means  of  transportation,  cannot  be  known.  It  is 
certain  that  it  would  not  have  required  a  year  of  time  in  the 
performance,  nor  seven  books  of  the  "Anabasis"  to  cover  the 
incidents  of  the  march  over  the  300  miles  between  Sardis 
and  Cunaxa  and  the  return  of  his  victorious  army  of  10,000 
to  the  sea. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  raihvavs  as  an 
instrumentality  of  war,  and  what  follows  regarding  their 
indispensability  in  modern  warfare  are  far  from  being 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  militarization  of  railways  except 
as  a  measure  of  defense.  As  was  said  a  year  ago  in  an 
address  by  W.  L.  Park,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral: "Ability  to  defend  one's  self  from  aggression,  whether 
as  an  individual  or  as  a  nation,  is  far  from  implying  a 
desire  to  exploit  that  ability  *  *  *  What  the  enlight- 
ened thought  of  the  people  has  determined  to  be  essential 
is  that  the  countr}'  should  seek  to  secure  itself  in  such 
position  that  if  emergency  arises  it  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  immediate  defeat.  *  *  *  An  army,  though  great  as 
patriotism  or  conscription  can  make  it  and  capable  as  years 
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of  training  can  protlucc,  is  utterly  impotent  without  proper 
transportation  facilities  for  its  units  and  for  its  supplies. 
The  officioncy  of  a  navy,  though  it  were  to  outnumljer  the 
floating  equipment  of  any  other  nation,  is  dependent  upon 
a  series  of  naval  bases  adequately  maintained  as  to  supplies. 
*  *  *  I'he  real  dependence  of  this  country  in  the  event 
of  difficulty  with  any  other  nation  is  based  upon  its  trans- 
portation system." 

Mr.  Park  was  speaking  of  preparedness,  before  the  event. 
The  emergency  has  arisen.  The  difficulty  with  another 
nation  has  been  formally  recognized.  The  nation  is  at  war. 
Our  part  in  the  war  is  no  less  defensive  in  that  it  begins 
on  foreign  soil  where  other  nations  have  been  forced  to  meet 
the  challenge  first.  The  cause  is  that  of  humanity.  In  the 
preparation  of  an  army  and  a  navy  worthy  of  a  great 
nation  and  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause,  the  importance 
of  the  third  arm  of  the  service  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Transport  of  Troops 

Obviously  the  first  considerable  demand  upon  the  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  the  railway  system  is  for  the  transport 
of  troops  to  the  point  of  probable  action.  Though  this 
is  but  a  fraction  of  the  service  railways  are  called  upon  to 
perform,  the  amount  of  equipment  and  trackage  required  is 
not  generally  known.  Figures  furnished  by  the  War  De- 
partment show  that  for  the  transportation  of  a  single 
infantr}-  regiment  85  cars  of  various  kinds  are  necessary; 
for  a  cavalry  regiment,  150  cars;  for  a  light  artillery  regi- 
ment, 170  cars;  for  a  regiment  of  horse  artillery,  194  cars; 
for  a  mountain  artillery  regiment,  124  cars;  and  for  engi- 
neers and  signal  corps,  66  cars.  A  single  infantry  division 
of  three  brigades  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  one 
brigade  of  light  artillery,  with  the  necessary  engineer  aiid 
signal  corps  and  wagon  train,  requires  1,500  cars;  a  cavalry 
division,  1,300.  The  trackage  necessary  for  entraining  or 
detraining  these  units  ranges  from  one  mile  for  a  single 
regiment  to  approximately  15  miles  for  a  division. 

If  only  the  transportation  of  troops  were  involved,  it  is 
plain  that  the  movement  of  the  exaggerated  armies  of  the 
present  day  would  create  a  demand  upon  railway  facilities 
hitherto  unprecedented.  The  limit  to  the  number  of  troops 
that  may  be  concentrated  upon  a  single  action  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  the  completeness  and  freedom  from 
obstruction  of  the  railway  system  of  the  locality.  The  pos- 
sibilities were  early  recognized  by  leading  authorities  of 
militar}'  nations.  The  recognition  of  these  possibilities  has 
had  a  growth  almost  co-extensive  with  the  development  of 
railways  for  commercial  purposes.  Many  of  the  items  of 
this  development  as  well  as  other  data,  are  brought  together 
in  the  recent  excellent  work  of  E.  A.  Pratt,  an  English 
writer,  on  "The  Rise  of  Rail  Power  in  War  and  Con- 
quest." 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  conveyance 
of  troops  by  rail  was  in  1830.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  a  British  regiment  was 
conveyed  over  the  line,  34  miles,  in  two  hours.  On  foot 
the  journey  would  have  required  two  days.  In  1846  a 
regulation  relative  to  the  conveyance  of  military  forces,  their 
l)aggage  and  stores,  by  rail,  was  issued  by  the  War  Office 

In  Germany  as  early  as  1833  a  proposal  was  advanced 
for  a  railway  between  Minden  and  Cologne  and  the  pro- 
moter laid  special  stress  upon  its  value  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  He  calculated  the  saving  in  time  and  in 
physical  strain  and  argued  that  with  a  railway  and  tele- 
graph on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  a  crossing  bv  the 
French  would  scarcely  be  possible,  since  a  strong  defensive 
force  could  be  put  on  the  spot  before  the  attempt  could  be 
developed.  But  the  proposals  were  officially  condemned 
as  "nonsensical  fancies."  As  late  as  1847  a  leading  military 
writer  of  Germany  in  a  pamphlet  proved  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  the  best  organized  railway  could  not  carrv 
10,000   infantry  a  distance  equal   to  60   English  miles   in 


24  hours,  and  that  the  conveyance  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
l)y  train  would  be  a  sheer  impossibility. 

Railways  for  military  purposes  were  under  consideration 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France  as  early  as  1833. 
Said  one  advocate  of  their  construction :  "An  army,  with  all 
its  material,  could  in  a  few  days  be  transported  from,  the 
north  to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  of  France." 
In  1837  M.  Dufaure  asked  if  it  was  a  matter  of  no  accc'unt 
"that  they  should  be  able  in  one  night  to  send  troops  to 
all  the  frontiers  of  France,  from  Paris  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Lyons  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with  an  assur- 
ance of  their  arriving  fresh  and  ready  for  combat?"  In 
1842  an  advocate  of  a  line  from  Paris  to  Strassburg  said: 
"Twenty-four  hours  will  suffice  for  our  neighbors  to  con- 
centrate on  the  Rhine  the  forces  of  Prussia,  Austria  and 
the  Confederation,  and  on  the  morrow  an  army  of  ^00,000 
men  could  invade  our  territory." 

The  first  example  of  the  transport  of  a  large  body  of 
troops  was  in  1846,  when  the  Prussian  sixth  army  corps 
of  12,000  men,  with  horses,  guns,  road  vehicles  and  am- 
munition was  moved  upon  two  lines  to  Cracow.  In  1850 
an  Austrian  army  of  75,000  men,  8,000  horses  and  1,000 
vehicles  was  moved  from  Vienna  and  Hungary  to  the 
frontier  of  Silesia,  150  miles.  For  various  reasons  26  days 
were  consumed  in  the  journey,  but  the  movement  of  so 
large  a  body  was  considered  instructive  and  furnished  the 
basis  for  a  scheme  of  strategic  railways  throughout  Austria. 
In  1851  a  division  of  14,500  men,  2,000  horses,  48  guns  and 
464  vehicles  was  transported  187  miles  in  two  days. 

The  Italian  campaign  of  1859  marked  actually  the  more 
extensive  part  railways  were  destined  to  play,  both  strategi- 
cally and  tactically.  Mr.  Pratt  quotes  a  British  officer  of 
that  period  upon  this  subject,  as  follows: 

Railways  assisted  the  ordinary  means  of  locomotion  hitherto  employed 
by  armies.  By  them  thousands  of  men  were  carried  daily  through  France 
to  Toulon,  Marseilles,  or  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis;  by  them  troops  were 
hastened  up  to  the  very  fields  of  battle;  and  by  them  injured  men  were 
brought  swiftly  back  to  the  hospitals,  still  groaning  in  the  first  agony  of 
their  wounds.  Moreover,  the  railway  cuttings,  embankments  and  bridges 
presented  features  of  import.Tnce  equal  or  superior  to  the  ordinary  accidents 
of  the  grounr:,  and  the  possession  of  which  was  hotly  contested.  »  *  ♦ 
The  first  employment  of  railways  in  close  connection  with  vast  military 
operations  would  alone  be  enough  to  give  a  distinction  to  this  campaign  in 
military   history. 

In  this  campaign  the  French  railways  transported  in  86 
days  604,000  men  and  over  129,000  horses,  of  which 
numbers  228,000  men  and  37,000  horses  were  sent  to 
Toulon,  Marseilles  and  other  points  in  the  southeast.  The 
greatest  movement  was  by  the  Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean 
Railway  of  an  average  of  8,421  men  and  512  horses  daily 
for  ten  days  without  interruption  to  ordinary  traffic.  The 
same  movement  would  have  taken  60  days  of  marching. 

These  movements  were  of  men  and  horses  only.  Food 
and  other  necessary  supplies  did  not  follow  with  the  same 
celerity.  Troops  and  horses  had  no  food  for  24  liours  on 
the  day  after  a  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  latter  could  not  be  followed. 

These  examples  are  significant  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  the  application  of  railways  to  military  purposes  Avhen 
they  were  yet  in  the  early  stages  of  their  own  develoi)ment. 
What  was  the  magnitude  of  the  influence  of  which  this 
application  was  the  beginning  can  only  be  appreciated  if 
it  be  remembered  how  small  was  the  difference  in  methods 
of  warfare  between  the  campaigns  of  the  world-conquering 
leaders  Alexander,  Hannibal  and  Caesar,  and  those  of 
Napoleon,  marking  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years;  iynd 
how  great  is  the  difference  in  methods  of  warfare  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  conduct  of  the  American  Civil  War  and 
the  present  conflict,  within  but  little  ovfer  a  half-century. 

Alexander's  army,  with  which  he  began  the  conquest 
of  the  then  known  world,  consisted  of  30,000  infantry  and 
4,000  cavalry.  Hannibal  made  Carthage  mistress  of  a 
much  greater  world  with  an  initial  army  of  90,000  foot, 
12,000  horse  and  37   elephants — the  latter  supplying  some 
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of  the  elements  of  modern  transportation  service,  but  per- 
haps more  effective  as  prototypes  of  the  modern  "tank." 
Caesar  reconquered  the  world  for  Rome  and  doubled  its 
extent  with  a  force  hardly  larger  than  that  Hannibal  had 
assembled  a  century  and  a  half  before,  and  by  his  own 
account  the  largest  organized  force  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  consisted  of  80,000  infantry  and  25,000  cavalry. 
Napoleon's  Waterloo,  perhaps  the  greatest  single  conflict  in 
history  in  itself  as  well  as  in  its  consequences,  numbered 
but  72,0C0  French,  67,000  allied  British,  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans, with  50,000  Prussians  under  Bliicher  to  wind  up  the 
battle  and  disorganize  the  retreat.  Except  for  the  use  of 
gunpowder  and  of  artillery  thereby  made  possible,  with 
perhaps  some  allowance  for  better  organization,  training 
and  discipline,  the  conditions  attendant  upon  the  battle  were 
not  materially  distinguishable  from  those  that  marked  the 
periods  of  conquest  before  the  Christian  Era.  It  is  true 
that  Napoleon  had  at  his  command  larger  forces  in  his 
previous  campaigns;  but  the  fate  of  the  largest  force  he 
ever  collected  serves  as  an  illustration  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. Of  the  army  of  600,000  men  with  which  he  entered 
upon  the  campaign  into  Russia  and  with  but  one  important 
engagement,  in  which  20,000  were  lost,  but  12,000  were 
left  to  cross  the  Niemen  after  the  rigors  of  a  Russian  winter 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  transportation  for  men 
and  supplies  except  the  few  horses  left  as  a  part  of  their 
forces. 

The  German  and  French  movements  of  troops  at  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war  represent  the  climax  of  railway 
service  applied  to  the  concentration  of  troops.  The  German 
movement  was  remarkable  chiefly  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  railway  system  and  its  organization 
for  the  purpose  then  carried  out.  The  machine  was  ready. 
Its  human  factor  was  fully  trained.  It  needed  only  the 
word  of  command  to  be  set  in  motion  like  any  other  part 
of  the  military  organization.  Eighteen  lines  were  available 
for  the  transfer  of  troops  to  the  French  frontier  and  the 
interior  connections  were  such  that  the  throwing  of  58 
army  corps  to  cover  that  line  was  but  the  result  of  the 
perfect  operation  of  a  thoroughly-built  and  tested  machine. 
The  system  had  been  built  up  with  an  eye  to  military  con- 
venience and  was  admirable  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
struction and  operation.  No  conflicts  of  organization  were 
possible,  since  the  system  was  a  part  of  the  military  ma- 
chine. Briefly  stated,  in  its  preparations  for  war  Germany 
had  recognized  that  the  railway  system  must  play  a  funda- 
mental part,  all  preliminaries  were  arranged  to  rest  upon 
this  base,  and  it  performed  its  part  in  supporting  the  com- 
plicated structure  of  the  campaign. 

■  The  service  of  the  French  railways  in  handling  troops 
during  the  early  days  of  the  war  was  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  it  was  in  the  face  of  a  sudden  attack,  and  not  except 
as  a  possibility  the  consummation  of  a  long-thought-out 
plan.  Between  August  1  and  August  20,  1914,  no  less  than 
1,800,000  men  were  taken  to  the  front.  Most  of  these  troops 
were  handled  three  times  between  point  of  departure  and 
destination,  making  an  equivalent  of  the  handling  of 
5,000,000  men  in  three  weeks.  About  10,000  trains  were 
kept  in  almost  continuous  operation,  transferring  men  from 
their  homes  to  their  regiments,  regiments  to  their  army 
corps  and  army  corps  to  the  front.  The  brunt  of  the  mil- 
itary transportation  fell  upon  the  privately-owned  railway 
companies  because  of  their  geographical  location.  These 
movements  were  effected  in  what  might  have  been  a  reign 
of  terror  following  the  sacking  of  Belgium;  but  the  railway 
system  did  not  fail. 

At  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war  the  government 
had  5,000  locomotives  and  160,000  cars.  On  two  lines 
120  trains  a  day  were  handled  during  army  concentration. 
Between  May  17  and  June  22,  1916,  they  handled  540,000 
officers  and  men,  70,000  animals,  16,000'  vehicles  and  900 
guns. 


In  the  transport  of  troops,  quicker  transport  is  only  one 
consideration.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  of  good  climate,  abundant  food,  easy 
marches  and  fair  weather,  the  waste  from  ordinary  causes 
in  a  force  of  50,000  men  on  a  ten  days'  march  would  be 
between  2,000  and  2,500  men,  and  the  number  of  worn- 
out  horses  would  be  large.  Unfavorable  conditions  in  any 
one  of  these  respects  would  increase  the  percentage  greatly. 
German  authorities  estimate  the  falling  out  at  three  per  cent 
in  cool  and  dry  weather  and  at  six  per  cent  in  hot  or  wet 
weather.  The  retreat  of  Napoleon's  army  from  Moscow  was 
an  extreme  instance;  but  it  does  not  stand  alone.  In  his 
march  over  the  St.  Gothard  in  1799  Suvoroff  lost  10,000  men 
in  1 1  days.  Rail  transportation  must  be  relied  upon  not  only 
for  rapid  movement  but  for  complete  numbers  of  men.  In 
the  latter  respect  the  results  are  probably  more  significmt  in 
a  retreat  than  in  an  advance. 

Transport  of  Munitions 

For  the  transport  of  munitions  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son between  the  railway  and  any  other  system  of  transporta- 
tion. Artillery,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Napoleon  or  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War,  was  not  of  sufficient  caliber  or  frequency  of 
firing  to  make  the  problem  of  supply  a  difficult  one.  It  was 
hauled  to  and  on  the  field  by  horses. 

The  transportation  of  heavy  guns  alone  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  conduct  of  modern  warfare.  The  factories 
where  they  are  made  and  where  they  must  be  repaired  are 
necessarily  at  a  distance  from  the  firing  line.  The  new 
16-inch  gun  of  the  United  States  is  looked  upon  with  special 
favor  by  the  War  Department.  It  requires  a  special  car 
for  its  transportation,  and  at  least  until  a  year  ago  there 
was  only  one  car  in  the  country  that  could  carry  it.  There 
are  only  a  few  cars  capable  of  carrying  the  smaller  sizes  of 
guns.  A  12-inch  gun  weighs  132,000  pounds;  a  14-inch, 
139,000  pounds;  a  former  model  of  16-inch  gun  weighs 
284,000  pounds;  and  the  weight  of  the  latest  pattern  of 
16-inch  gun  is  about  367,000  pounds.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  cars  in  ordinary  railwa}'  service  which  have  a 
capacity  of  150,000  pounds  or  over. 

The  number  of  times  a  heavy  gun  can  be  fired  without 
relining  is  limited.  This  increases  the  demand  upon  the 
transportation  service.  The  larger  the  gun  the  shorter  the 
life.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  12-inch  gun 
would  not  last  for  more  than  75  rounds.  Col.  B.  W.  Dunn 
estimates  that  the  new  16-inch  gun  may  last  for  150  or  200 
rounds,  and  that  it  may  be  fired  as  rapidly  as  one  round 
a  minute.  In  the  1,440  minutes  of  a  24-hour  day,  continuous 
action  would  require  8  to  10  guns  a  day  to  perfonn  the 
service  of  one.  The  replacement  of  each  gun — removing  the 
exhausted  gun  and  placing  its  suljstitute — should  go  on  at 
the  rate  of  one  for  each  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours. 
Foi-  the  transport  service  between  each  point  of  action  and 
the  distant  factory  the  railway  with  a  provision  of  special 
equipment  is  the  only  means  available.  Without  the  trans- 
portation facilities  for  a  supply  of  guns,  the  strongest  forti- 
fication must  be  short-lived. 

General  Joffre's  saying,  "This  is  a  railway  war,"  would 
be  true  if  the  employment  of  railways  were  limited  to  the 
transportation  of  artillery  alone.  It  is  the  first  war  in 
which  guns  of  the  calibre  of  the  largest  naval  and  coast 
defense  ordnance  have  been  moved  from  place  to  place  in 
wholesale  quantities.  Their  movement  has  been  of  as  great 
importance  as  their  use  in  situ.  It  has  required  quite  as 
much  the  service  of  the  railway  man  as  that  of  the  military 
expert.  The  military  man  has  said  where  he  wants  them; 
the  railway  man  has  put  them  there.  The  newest  type  of 
British  gun  is  mounted  on  a  massive  girder  structure  car- 
ried on  a  series  of  articulated  trucks,  and  French  guns  are 
mounted  in  a  substantially  similar  manner.  Germany's 
heaviest  guns  for  coast  defense  purposes  have  been  mounted 
on  platforms  carried  by  heavy  steel  railway  trucks,  "strong 
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enou,i,'h,"  as  was  said  by  one  writer,  "to  carry  a  whole  house." 
Heavy  guns  are  only  one  item.  Machine  gun  manufac- 
tories and  small  amis  and  ammunition  works,  stores  of 
smokeless  powder,  torpedo  and  torpedo-boat  works,  aero- 
plane factories,  and  establishments  for  the  production  and 
storing  of  all  the  other  appliances  for  offense  and  defense, 
are  ordinarily  not  located  near  the  scene  of  any  considerable 
action.  If  they  are  they  are  likely  soon  to  be  put  out  uf 
serx'ice.  They  may  be  located  at  any  point  within  the 
country  at  war,  or  the  material  may  be  supplied  from  a 
foreign  country.  In  any  event,  the  distance  over  which 
they  must  be  transported  may  average  one-half  the  distance 
across  the  country  using  them.  The  supply  must  depend 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  railway  service  close  to  the  scene 
of  action  and  in  a  less  degree  upon  those  lines  farther 
distant.  The  supply  must  be  constant  and  in  enormous 
quantities. 

The  prodigal  use  of  ammunition  for  heavy  and  light 
armament,  machine  guns  and  the  various  paraphernalia 
introduced  during  the  present  war  that  may  be  classed  as 
ammunition,  constitutes  of  itself  a  heavy  demand  upon  rail- 
way facilities.  Most  of  it  must  come  from  hundreds  of 
miles  from  where  its  use  is  required.  It  is  the  function  of 
railways  to  serve  as  the  means  of  transport.  The  service 
must  be  continuous  so  long  as  it  may  need  to  exist  at  all. 

Transportation  of  Supplies 

When  a  world-conquering  army  consisted  of  only  50,000 
to  100,000  men,  the  problem  of  subsistence  involved  little 
more  than  the  choice  of  a  favorable  location  at  which  sup- 
plies could  be  brought  together  from  the  surrounding 
country.  Sometimes  such  a  location  could  not  be  reached 
and  the  troops  perished.  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  crossing 
the  Bosporus  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  lost  80,000  of  his  men 
on  the  steppes  on  the  other  side  where  there  was  no  means 
of  feeding  them.  Lack  of  supplies  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  disaster  to  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign.  "Living 
on  the  country"  may  become  precarious  because  of  the  de- 
struction of  supplies  by  a  retreating  enemy.  Collecting 
food  from  the  country  on  the  line  of  march  is  apt  to  be 
subversive  of  discipline. 

General  Sherman  said  "no  army  dependent  on  wagons 
can  operate  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  its  base,  because 
the  teams  going  and  returning  consume  the  contents  of  their 
wagons." 

Since  the  advent  of  the  railway  the  number  of  men  and 
the  length  of  time  they  can  be  fed  at  one  position,  regardless 
of  the  character  of  the  surrounding  country,  depends  upon 
the  capacity  and  freedom  of  operation  of  that  part  of  the 
railway  system  that  performs  the  service  of  delivery.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  it  has  the  resources  of  the  country  that  controls 
it,  and  perhaps  the  resources  of  a  large  part  of  the  world 
behind  it. 

Any  arrangements  made  for  the  provision  of  supplies  in 
any  previous  war  seem  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
demands  of  the  present.  Furnishing  merely  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  an  army  of  4,000,000  men  on  a  line  600  miles 
long  by  perhaps  20  miles  deep,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
complicated  problems  of  the  war.  It  merely  touches  the 
trunk  of  the  system  to  say  that  this  involves  the  shipment 
of  25,000  tons  of  rations  daily.  The  commissary  system 
of  France  is  typical.  In  France,  before  the  war,  in  ten 
railway  centers  in  different  sections  there  were  army  ware- 
houses for  reserve  supplies;  91  bread  factories,  58  parks 
for  grazing  livestock  and  32  concentration  warehouses. 
These  contained  767,000,000  rations.  The  whole  was 
merely  a  nucleus  upon  which  the  present  system  has  been 
built  up.  The  tentacles  of  the  system,  both  for  collection 
and  distribution,  are  the  lines  of  railway,  with  the  addition 
that  for  both  purposes  the  radius  of  operation  has  been 
extended  and  subdivided  by  the  use  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  wagons  and  automobiles.     Supplies,   whether    from    the 


uninvaded  departments  of  France,  from  its  colonies  or  from 
other  countries,  are  concentrated  at  some  20  central  stations 
50  to  100  miles  from  the  front,  where  there  are  extensive 
freight  terminal  facilities  and  connections.  Each  central 
station  is  fourfold,  having  sections  for  commissary,  artillery, 
engineering  and  hospital  supplies.  Each  forwards  daily 
supplies  for  50,000  to  100,000  or  more  men. 

The  commissary  officer  forwards  daily  from  one  to  three 
trains  of  supplies,  40  cars,  for  each  army  corps  per  day,  to 
a  regulating  station  nearer  the  front.  Here  the  trains  are 
broken  up  and  supplies  classified  and  sent  on  to  distributing 
stations  five  or  ten  miles  from  the  front.  From  this  point 
strings  of  cars  start  on  the  last  stage  of  their  journey, 
dropping  off  a  car  here  and  there  according  to  the  orders. 
From  the  time  these  supplies  leave  the  place  where  they 
are  produced  or  the  ship  which  has  brought  them  to  France, 
their  handling  is  a  railway  operation.  The  military  organ- 
ization is  merely  consignor  and  consignee.  Though  in 
France  the  railway  equipment  and  personnel  have  been 
taken  over  as  a  part  of  the  military  organization,  this  appears 
to  have  effected  no  material  change  in  the  system  of  opera- 
tion beyond  that  entailed  by  the  demands  of  extraordinary 
traffic,  which  must  take  precedence  of  all  others. 

Transport  of  the  Wounded 

Transportation  for  the  wounded  or  incapacitated  is  as 
important  for  those  still  engaged  as  for  the  disabled  ones 
themselves.  The  prompt  removal  of  those  disabled  by  either 
wounds  or  disease  to  more  favorable  locations  is  effective 
in  reducing  the  percentage  of  fatalities;  but  in  the  case  of 
an  outbreak  of  infectious  or  contagious  disease  the  prompt 
removal  of  the  sick  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  effi- 
ciency among  those  who  are  left. 

Transportation  of  the  wounded  is  based  upon  two  prin- 
ciples: The  maintenance  of  the  mobility  of  the  army  by 
relieving  the  fighting  troops  quickly  of  all  who  have  become 
non-effective;  and  the  rapid  removal  of  the  latter  to  points 
where  the  best  skill  and  most  favorable  conditions  for  re- 
covery are  available.  The  main  reliance  must  be  upon  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  railways.  Particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  sick,  their  distribution  over  a  wide  area  and  in  small 
units  is  effective. 

Formerly,  so  recently  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  large 
numbers  of  the  incapacitated  were  left  upon  the  field  of 
battle  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  means  of  transport.  In 
the  Crimean  War  the  facilities  were  most  meager  and  primi- 
tive. Contractors'  trucks  used  in  bringing  in  supplies  could 
carry  back  only  those  who  were  able  to  sit  up.  In  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859,  goods  or  cattle  cars  with  straw  on  the 
floor  conveyed  the  most  serious  cases,  and  others  were  taken 
in  third-class  carriages.  Because  they  were  saved  from 
dying  from  lack  of  any  attention  and  escaped  the  fevers 
common  to  hospitals  at  the  front,  the  benefits  of  the  railway 
service  are  said  to  have  been  "immense." 

Hospital   Cars  and  Trains 

In  Germany,  experiments  based  on  the  knowledge  gained 
in  the  Italian  campaign  were  made  with  hammocks  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  freight  cars.  They  failed  because 
the  roofs  were  not  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight,  and 
the  hammocks  knocked  together  with  the  rocking  of  the  train. 

It  was  only  during  the  Civil  War  that  the  hospital  train 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  cars  with  two  or  three 
tiers  of  rough  wooden  bunks  on  each  side  of  a  central  pas- 
sage; others  with  an  arrangement  by  which  stretcher  poles 
could  be  hung  on  rubber  rings  from  pegs  in  uprights  along 
each  side;  and  another  type  on  which  stretchers  could  be 
moved  in  or  out  on  horizontal  supports.  This  car  accom- 
modated 51  patients.  These  intermediate  stages  led  to  the 
fitting  up  of  cars  and  special  trains,  which,  with  certain 
limitations  as  to  space,  were  actually  hospitals  on  wheels 
with  medical  attendance  and  nursing  and  provision  for  pre- 
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paring  suitable  food  for  175  or  200  patients.  So  far  as 
fundamentals  are  concerned,  this  is  the  modem  hospital 
train.  In  construction,  equipment  and  organization  for  oper- 
ation, the  improvements  that  have  since  taken  place  are 
those  which  have  occurred  in  medical,  surgical  and  nursing 
science  combined  with  the  advance  in  methods  of  railway 
operation. 

For  many  years  in  Europe  experiments  proceeded  upon 
the  theory  that  the  same  equipment  used  for  the  bringing 
in  of  supplies  should  be  utilized  for  removing  the  wounded. 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  German  service  was  well- 
organized.  But  the  provision  of  stretchers  resting  on  poles 
with  laminated  springs  for  standards  was  open  to  objection 
from  jolting,  and  because  the  floor  space  only  was  utilized 
the  capacity  of  a  single  car  was  small.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris,  special  ambulance  trains  with  passenger  carriages 
for  the  less  badly  wounded  and  goods  wagons  for  the 
severely  wounded,  were  operated  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  and 
about  90,000  men  were  cared  for.  The  trip  required  six 
days  owing  to  traffic  congestion.  The  Germans  considered 
that  they  entered  upon  the  war  in  1870  with  wonderfully 
elaborate  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  wounded. 

In  the  South  African  war  of  1899-1902  hospital  trains 
specially  built  or  adapted,  were  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
purpose.  Two  trains  specially  constructed  were  sent  out 
by  the  Red  Cross.  Specially  equipped  cars  were  placed  at 
convenient  points  on  railways  occupied  by  the  British  and 
were  handled  in  a  more  or  less  regular  "pick-up"  service 
to  permanent  hospitals.  '  Part  of  these  were  fitted  with  ward 
bunks  and  others  with  iron  frames  for  stretcher  supports. 

Hospital  trains  have  increased  in  number  and  capacity 
during  the  present  war  because  the  number  of  men  to  be 
handled  in  them  is  so  far  greater  than  the  whole  numbers 
engaged  in  any  previous  war  that  the  results  of  single  en- 
gagements are  unique  in  history. 

As  An  Element  of  Strategy 

Limits  to  the  strategical  use  of  railways  seem  to  exist 
only  in  the  capacity  of  the  general  officers  in  command  to 
recognize  their  possibilities,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  turn 
them  to  practical  account,  and  the  availability  of  railway 
facilities  at  the  exact  time  and  place  when  they  can  best 
be  utilized. 

The  Austrian  campaign  of  1859  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  witness  not  only  a  considerable  concentration  of 
troops  by  railway  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  but 
also  some  important  movements  of  troops  during  its  progress. 
During  a  certain  attack  reinforcements  were  constantly 
brought  up.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  wrote: 
"Train  after  train  arrived  *  *  *  each  train  disgorging 
its  hundreds  of  armed  men  and  immediately  hastening  back 
for  more." 

There  were  numerous  occasions  during  the  Civil  War 
when  the  presence  or  absence  of  transportation  facilities 
determined  the  outcome  of 'a  campaign  or  the  magnitude  of 
a  victory  or  defeat. 

Lord  Roberts  in  the  Boer  War  moved  within  three  weeks 
over  an  imperfectly-repaired  single  track  railway  from 
Modder  River  to  Bloemfontein  20,000  men,  13,590  horses 
and  over  24,000  tons  of  stores. 

Such  movements  seem  small  when  compared  with  the  move- 
ment of  240,000  men  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Germany,  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  in  four  days,  with 
perhaps  two  days  for  preparation.  But  this  was  done  in 
friendly  country  with  resources  collected  and  plans  laid  at 
any  time  within  40  years.  There  are  available  six  double- 
track  railways  between  the  two  locations.  There  could  be 
no  question  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies.  The  eyes  of  Ger- 
many for  many  years  have  been  alternately  upon  its  east- 
ern and  its  western  frontier  and  have  not  failed  to  observe 
the  desirability  of  rapid  communication  between  them.  For 
the   initial   movement    in    the    present    war,    probably   the 


greatest  strategical  movement  Germany  ever  attempted, 
though  it  failed  in  its  ultimate  purjjose,  Germany  had  12 
double-track  lines  for  125  miles  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  18 
double-track  bridges  crossing  it.  The  entire  attacking  force 
of  58  army  corps  was  delivered  on  its  western  frontier  in  20 
hours. 

Railways,  then,  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  the 
means  of  carrying  out  strategical  combinations  with  a 
rapidity  and  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  impossible  without 
their  assistance.  Their  destruction  at  a  critical  moment 
may  be  an  element  of  strategy  as  great  as  their  operation. 

Military  Railways 

By  the  term  military  railways  is  understood  means  of 
communication  built  during  the  progress  of  a  campaign  to 
serve  a  temporary  purpose  purely  military.  The  first  was  in 
the  Crimea,  built  to  serve  the  allies  between  Sebastopol  and 
their  base  of  supplies  at  Balaklava,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  as  a  substitute  for  the  impassable  roads.  Only  two 
of  the  eight  miles  were  worked  by  locomotives.  At  one 
period  the  daily  haulage  amounted  to  700  tons  and  the 
line  was  useful  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  removing 
the  troops. 

During  the  American  Civil  War  there  were  numerous  ex- 
amples of  "surface  roads"  in  which  ties  and  rails  were  laid 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  without  grading. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  Germans  built  two  mil- 
itary railways,  one  22  miles  long  connecting  two  existing 
lines,  and  the  other  a  3-mile  loop  detouring  a  tunnel  blown 
up  by  the  French.  The  building  of  the  22-mile  line  occu- 
pied 4,200  men  48  days,  though  cuts  were  only  about  3 
feet  and  only  one  embankment  exceeded  5  feet.  There 
were  two  viaducts  and  two  bridges.  The  work  was  so 
poorly  done  that  one  locomotive  could  haul  only  four  cars 
and  repairs  after  fall  rains  required  nearly  as  many  men 
as  had  been  engaged  in  the  construction.  It  was  operated 
for  26  days. 

Russia  began  the  campaign  of  1877  against  the  Turks 
with  only  one  badly-constructed  line  through  Rumania  over 
which  it  had  been  agreed  that  free  passage  should  be  given. 
This  line  was  not  only  in.sufficiently  equipped,  but  its  gage 
did  not  correspond  with  the  broad  gage  of  Russian  rail- 
ways. The  short  campaign  Russia  expected  was  prolonged 
by  the  defense  of  Plevna,  and  Russia  then  undertook  the 
building  of  new  lines  for  military  purposes.  Though  the 
229  miles  completed  was  the  greatest  length  of  military  line 
yet  constructed,  189  miles  of  it  was  on  Russian  territory. 
The  commercial  purposes  afterward  served  by  these  lines 
were  probably  greater  than  their  influence  from  a  militan- 
standpoint. 

A  wholly  unique  military  railway  was  built  by  the  Rus- 
sians for  the  transport  of  troops  across  Lake  Baikal  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  Ordinary  traffic  over  this  25- 
mile  section  was  by  ferry  in  summer  and  by  sledges  in 
winter.  At  the  periods  of  the  year  when  the  ice  is  too  thick 
for  the  passage  of  ferry  boats  and  too  thin  for  sledges, 
about  six  weeks  of  the  year,  traffic  was  discontinued.  In 
the  winter  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  rails  on  long  ties  were 
laid  on  the  ice  between  February  10  and  February  29,  and 
between  March  1  and  March  26,  there  were  taken  across  the 
lake  65  locomotives,  25  passenger  coaches  and  2,313  freight 
cars.  About  1,000  horses  were  also  transferred  on  this  road, 
though  most  of  the  troops  and  supplies  were  taken  across  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  transportation. 

Fundamentals  of  Organization 

Sir  Charles  Owens,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
London  &:  Southwestern  Railway,  was  asked  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Secretary'  of  War,  "Do  you  think  in  any  emer- 
gency which  might  arise  in  this  country  the  railways  would 
be  able  to  cope  with  it  adequately?"  Sir  Charles  replied, 
"I  will  stake  my  reputation  as  a  railway  man  that  the  War 
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Office  could  not  concentrate  men  and  materials  half  as  fast 
as  the  railways  could  deal  with  them;  but  the  management 
of  the  railways  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  railway  men." 

This  answer  condenses  the  whole  substance  of  the  organi- 
zation of  railways  for  military  purposes.  Their  function 
is  that  of  transportation  in  war  as  in  peace.  It  is  true  that 
the  ideal  ojieration  of  a  railway  system  may  be  interrupted 
by  the  ()i)erati()ns  of  the  enemy;  but  the  efficiency  of  its 
service  has  more  often  been  obstructed  by  coni^icts  of  author- 
ity. 

It  must  be  recognized  in  the  first  place  that  railway  oper- 
ation is  as  much  a  technical  science  in  itself  as  are  the 
operations  of  a  military  campaign.  It  cannot  be  assumed 
off-hand  that  a  general  superintendent  of  a  railway  will  be 
fully  equipped  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  a  military 
campaign,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  greater  reason 
for  supposing  tliat  a  commanding  officer  of  a  division  can 
successfully  operate  a  division  of  a  railway. 

Aside  from  the  general  knowledge  of  railway  science  which 
the  better  part  of  a  lifetime  is  not  too  long  to  develop, 
physical  conditions  affecting  operation  vary  with  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  on  different  sections  of  the  same 
system.  Military  requirements  that  may  be  undertaken  in 
one  section  with  ease  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  in  an- 
other. Detail  infomiation  upon  the  character  of  the  line  and 
its  equipment,  the  capacity  of  the  track,  the  locomotives  and 
cars  available,  the  extent  of  provisions  of  passing  tracks  and 
for  loading  and  unloading,  can  only  be  acquired  by  those 
having  had  practical  operating  experience  upon  the  line  in 
question.  A  railway  system  or  a  section  of  it  is  a  delicate 
and  complicated  piece  of  machinery',  of  which  an  experienced 
personnel  forms  an  important  part. 

It  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  Ameri- 
can railways  during  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  that 
because  of  conflicting,  impossible  or  improper  orders,  the 
military  railways  utterly  failed  to  furnish  transportation 
to  even  one-fifth  of  their  capacity.  The  atmosphere  was 
only  cleared  by  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  clearly 
defining  the  responsibilities  of  commanding  officers  with 
reference  to  the  railway  service,  and  in  which  the  following 
paragraph  occurred: 

No  officer,  whatever  may  be  his  rank,  will  interfere  with  the  running 
of  cars,  as  directed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  road,  under  penalty  of 
dismissal. 

The  Prussian  system  of  organization  is  an  evolution 
from  the  successes  and  failures  of  1870-71,  upon  which  have 
been  grafted  the  results  of  comprehensive  studies  and  ex- 
periments carried  on  assiduously  through  all  the  years  since. 
The  organization  in  peace  differs  from  that  in  war  only 
as  a  military  organization  may  differ  under  the  same  change 
of  conditions.  The  service  under  one  condition  is  a  drill  for 
what  may  be  required  under  the  other. 

The  minister  of  war  is  the  chief  representative  of  the 
interests  of  the  army  in  railway  matters.  The  chief  of  the 
general  staff  serves  as  intermediary  between  the  imperial 
railway  bureau  and  the  minister  of  war.  He  gives  directions 
for  the  use  of  railways  in  war  time  and  prescribes  advance 
preparations.  The  railway  section  of  the  great  general  staff 
collects  and  has  always  available  all  information  as  to 
the  railways  that  may  affect  the  movement  of  troops  and 
handles  the  details  of  military  transportation  in  war  time. 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  an  inspector  general  is  ap- 
pointed for  each  field  of  war,  who  co-ordinates  the  two 
groups  of  services,  and  under  him  a  director-general  controls 
all  railway  service  through  line  commissions,  of  which  there 
are  21  at  various  centers  of  traffic.  Each  commission  con- 
sists normally  of  a  staff  officer  of  the  active  army  and  a 
railway  officer.  Subordinate  station  commissions  carry  out 
orders  at  particular  stations  or  on  sections  of  the  line. 

In  view  of  troubles  arising  in  1870-71  on  questions  of 
responsibility  and  control,  and  notwithstanding  the  minute- 
ness with  which  the  system  has  been  worked  out,  the  para- 


mount im|)ortance  of  uninterru])ted  operation  is  recognized  in 
paragraphs  of  the  regulations: 

Railways  can  only  fully  acconi|jlish  their  iniporlant  and  difficult  task 
(luring  war  if  no  serious  hindrances  to  their  manapement  are  created  by 
llie   conduct   of   troops. 

At  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  Germany  had 
a  successful,  if  defective,  railway  organization  for  military 
purposes.  France  had  the  task  of  creating  one  based  on  the 
lessons  of  experience  without.  It  was  also  based  upon  Prus- 
sian examples,  but  applied  to  French  conditions  and  French 
requirements  with  the  French  genius  for  organization.  The 
principles  of  its  organization  were:  Unification  of  control 
for  military  purposes;  and  combination  of  the  military  and 
technical  elements  in  the  control.  In  general,  the  organiza- 
tion consists  of  a  superior  military'  commission — presided 
over  by  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  who  is  subject  to  the 
minister  of  war — composed  of  six  generals  or  officers  of 
high  rank,  three  representatives  of  the  ministry  of  public 
works  and  members  of  line  commissions  appointed  for  each 
of  the  great  railway  systems.  Each  line  commission  con- 
sists of  a  technical  member  (in  practice,  the  general  man- 
ager) and  a  member  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army.  These 
commissions  are  supposed  to  keep  available  information 
as  to  all  questions  that  may  arise  as  to  militan-  transporta- 
tion over  their  lines.  Their  membership  in  the  superior 
commission  assures  co-ordination  among  the  various  lines 
and  centralizes  all  information  in  that  body.  Their  district 
executives  may  consist  of  as  many  sub-commissions  as  may 
be  necessary,  with  station  commissions,  consisting  of  a  mil- 
itary officer  and  the  station  master  at  each  important  center 
of  traffic.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  all  lines  must  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  state  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
lines  can  be  used  for  ordinar}-  traffic  only  to  the  extent 
approved  by  the  minister  of  war. 

Under  this  general  organization  a  system  of  operation 
in  war  has  been  worked  out  in  infinite  detail.  It  differs  from 
the  German  scheme  in  obviously  having  for  its  motif  defense 
rather  than  aggression.  The  German  organization  had  cer- 
tain definite  campaigns  fully  mapped  out  with  sealed  orders 
in  the  hands  of  every  railway  official  of  a  certain  rank, 
which  were  to  be  acted  upon  when  the  word  was  given  from 
Berlin.  The  French  organization  had  provided  itself  with 
knowledge  and  with  tentative  plans  that  might  be  put  into 
operation  according  to  the  requirements  of  any  one  of  a 
number  of  possible  contingencies.  The  way  in  which  it 
withstood  the  supreme  test  in  the  rapid  concentration  of 
troops  at  the  beginning  of  Germany's  attack  and  the  regu- 
larity with  which  its  complicated  elements  have  operated 
during  the  last  three  years  in  the  face  pf  its  enemy  in  caring 
for  them  are  a  sufficient  index  of  the  correctness  of  its 
fundamental  principle. 

In  Great  Britain's  provision  for  control  of  its  railways 
in  case  of  war,  the  government  followed  closely  the  general 
precedent  that  had  been  established  in  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  act  of  1871  provided  that  in 
case  of  emergency  the  government  might  take  over  the 
railways  or  any  portion  of  their  plant  and  use  them  as  long 
as  the  emergency  continued.  Permanent  organization  de- 
signed to  serve  as  sources  of  information  to  the  government 
as  to  the  technical  working  and  traffic  facilities  of  the  rail- 
ways have  been  in  existence  in  one  form  or  another,  as  the 
Engineer  and  Railway  Volunteer  Staff  Corps,  the  War  Rail- 
way Council,  etc.  The  test  presented  by  the  Boer  war 
suggested  the  advisability  of  supplementing  the  efficiency 
of  the  railways  by  the  creation  of  a  central  executive  body 
which  would  insure  co-operation  between  the  government 
and  the  railway  managements  and  harmony  of  action  be- 
tween the  various  managements.  The  War  Railway  Council, 
which  was  purely  advisory,  was  succeeded  by  a  Railway 
Executive  Committee,  composed  of  the  general  managers 
of  the  leading  railway  companies.  This  committee  con- 
stituted  the   executive  body   for  operating   the  railways   on 
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behalf  of  the  government,  receiving  the  instructions  of  the 
government  as  to  military  and  naval  requirements  and  giving 
effect  to  them  through  the  individual  companies,  each  of 
which  retained  the  management  of  its  own  line.  This  is 
the  organization  now  in  control.  It  was  brought  into  active 
operation  by  an  order  in  council,  dated  August  4,  1914,  as 
provided  in  the  act.  The  first  notification  of  the  executive 
committee  stated  that  "the  staff  on  each  railway  will  remain 
under  the  same  control  as  heretofore,  and  will  receive  their 
instructions  through  the  same  channels  as  in  the  past." 

Russia's  history  has  shown  the  comparative  powerlessness 
of  an  immense  army  without  the  assistance  of  an  adequate 
railway  system  or  organization  for  its  operation.  In  the 
Crimean  campaign  it  is  said  that  "the  huge  columns  that 
had  quitted  the  far  north  and  east  of  the  interior"  had 
dwindled  "to  a  few  broken  battalions  before  they  came  in 
sight  of  Sebastopol."  Her'  opponents  had  sent  their  forces 
to  the  Crimea  by  sea.  In  the  Japanese  war  Russia's  fight- 
ing ground  was  5,000  miles  from  her  base  of  supplies;  the 
connection,  a  single  line  of  flimsily-built  single  track,  with 
a  2 5 -mile  ferry  or  ice-track  over  Lake  Baikal.  The  insig- 
nificant forces  that  could  be  collected  at  one  time  in  the 
east  were  successively  picked  off  by  her  opponents  as  fast 
as  they  arrived.  As  for  supplies,  Kuropatkin  said:  "Water- 
proofs sent  in  summer  arrive  when  we  want  fur  coats;  fur 
coats  come  to  hand  when  we  want  waterproofs."  In  the 
present  war  there  was  time  for  the  concentration  of  a  con- 


siderable force  upon  the  border  before  its  services  were 
actively  called  for,  but  adequate  supplies  for  them  could 
not  be  maintained 

The  fundamental  principles  of  organization  for  the  opera- 
tion of  railways  in  war  time  made  apparent  during  the  Civil 
war  in  the  United  States  and  recognized  by  Great  Britain 
and  even  by  Prussia,  notwithstanding  the  close  relation  be- 
tween its  railway  system  and  the  military  establishment, 
are  evidently  those  formulated  in  a  few  words  as  the  basis 
of  the  French  organization,  viz.,  (1)  Unification  of  control; 
and  (2),  a  combination  of  military  and  technical  railway 
elements  in  that  control.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification 
that  these  principles  have  been  recognized  so  fully  in  the 
United  States  in  its  present  emergency.  Their  recognition 
is  of  the  greater  importance  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  railway  system  to  the  operation  of  which  they  must  be 
applied. 

From  the  outline  that  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  it  is 
apparent  that  the  stupendous  part  that  railways  have  per- 
formed and  must  perform  in  the  present  struggle  involves 
less  change  in  kind  of  service  than  in  degree  of  efficiency 
to  perform  exaggerated  service  analogous  to  those  which 
they  perform  in  time  of  peace.  Railway  men  rather  than 
military  men  must  be  the  ones  who  must  be  relied  upon  to 
meet  these  demands  successfully;  and  the  resources  with 
which  they  are  provided  must  be  as  unstinted  as  are  those 
bestowed  upon  an  army  or  a  navy. 


Where  the   Army   Camps   Will   Be   Located 

An  Enormous  Amount  of  Transportation  Required  for 
Building    and   Maintenance   of    the   Training    Camps 


THF.  recent  announcement  by  the  Federal  government  of 
the  location  of  the  sites  for  the  cantonments  and 
camps  for  the  accommodation  of  the  various  army 
.groups,  is  a  matter  of  particular  importance  to  the  railways 
because  of  the  marked  influence  on  the  war  transportation 
problem.  Each  of  the  16  cantonments  for  the  National  se- 
lective conscription  army  will  provide  shelter  for  32,000  men 
in  wooden  buildings;  and  since  these  are  to  be  located  in  open 
areas  where  no  improvements  exist  today  it  means  the  build- 
ing of  a  city  for  32,000  inhabitants  at  each  point  in  a  few 
months.  The  men  also  will  be  moved  to  and  from  these 
points  in  limited  periods  of  time  while  large  quantities  of 
food  and  other  supplies  will  be  consumed  during  the  course 
lof  their  occupation.  The  camps  also  will  probably  be  vis- 
ited daily  by  large  numl)ers  of  people.  In  consequence  the 
■freight  and  passenger  business  to  and  from  these  camp  cities 
■will  be  of  large  proportions  from  the  time  that  construction 
•commences  until  the  war  is  over. 

Similar  conditions  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  and  for  a 
somewhat  shorter  period  will  obtain  in  the  camps  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  mobilization  of  the  militia.  As  the  militia 
un'ts  can  be  made  ready  for  active  service  in  a  much  shorter 
time  they  will  be  housed  in  tent  camps  until  such  time  as 
they  are  sent  overseas.  The  site  of  6  of  the  16  camps  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose  have  been  announced  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

The  government  has  also  announced  the  location  of  the 
13  camps  for  the  training  of  Reserve  Officers  and  candidates 
for  officers'  commissions.  As  these  cattips  are  practically  all 
located  at  permanent  army  headquarters,  where  in  general 
the  accommodations  for  the  men  are  already  availal)le.  and 
as  the  number  of  men  involved  is  much  smaller,  these  camps 
do  not  represent  a  transportation  [)roblem  of  any  unusual 
importance. 


As  recently  announced  the  cantonments  for  the  selective 
conscription  army  are  to  be  located  at  Aver,  :Mass. ;  Yap- 
hank.  L.  I.;  Wrightstown,  N.  J.;  Annapolis  Junction,  Md.; 
Petersburg,  Va.;  Columbia,  S.  C;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Chillicothe, 
Ohio;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Rockford,  111.; 
Des  Moines,  la.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
Fort  Riley,  Kans. ;  and  American  Lake,  Wash. 

Aver,  Mass.,  is  36  miles  northwest  of  Boston  on  the  Fitch- 
burg  division  of  the  Boston  &  ^Slaine,  and  at  the  junction 
with  four  other  lines  of  the  same  railroad.  Yaphank,  L.  I., 
is  on  the  Greenport  line  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  60 
miles  from  New  York;  Wrightstown,  N.  J.,  is  located  about 
25  miles  east  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Pennsylvania  &  At- 
lantic, a  short  north  and  south  line  extending  from  Hights- 
town  on  the  Amboy  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  Pemberton  on  the  Trenton  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad:  Annapolis  Junction,  Md.,  is  midway  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  main 
Ime. 

Of  the  southeastern  cantonments  Petersburg,  Va.,  is  20 
miles  south  of  Richmond  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the 
Seaboard  .Air  Line,  these  roads  being  crossed  at  that  point 
by  the  main  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  Columbia, 
S.  C,  has  service  from  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  the  Southern.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  receives  ex- 
tensive railroad  service  from  seven  roads,  and  Louisville, 
Ky..  is  served  by  the  Penn.sylvania  Lines,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Southern  and  the  Illi- 
nois  Central. 

Chillicothe.  Ohio,  is  located  half  way  between  Columbus, 
O..  and  Portsmouth,  on  the  Norfolk  &:  Western,  which  is 
crossed  at  that  point  by  the  Cincinnati-Baltimore  line  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Ironton  line  of  the  Cincin- 
nati. Hamilton  &  Davton.     Battle  Creek.  Mich.,   is  on  the 
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main  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Michigan  Central, 
165  miles  northeast  of  Chicago.  Two  branches  of  the 
Michigan  Central  also  radiate  from  that  point,  extending  to 
the  southerly  portions  of  the  state. 

Of  the  middle  western  states  cantonments,  Rockford,  111., 
is  located  on  the  main  Chicago-Omaha  line  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  85  miles  northwest  of  Chicago;  it  also  receives 
branch  line  service  from  the  Burlington,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  and  the  North  Western  and  is  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary,  Chicago's 
outermost  belt  railway.  Dcs  Moines,  la.,  is  on  the  Chicago- 
Omalia  and  the  Kansas  City-St.  Paul  lines  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  the  Kansas  City  line  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern. It  also  receives  branch  line  service  from  practically  all 
the  other  roads  operating  in  the  state.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is 
on  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
ern, and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  is  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  of  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern.  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  receives  railwav  service  from  the  International 


The  names  of  the  13  sites  for  officers'  training  camps, 
some  of  which  have  been  in  use  for  this  purpose  for  some 
time,  are  as  follows:  Watertown,  Plattsburgh  and  Fort 
Niagara,  N.  Y. ;  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  opposite  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  Fort 
McPherson,  near  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots,  near 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  near  Lawrence, 
Ind. ;  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  north  of  Chi- 
cago; Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  on  the  Mississippi  river  south 
of  Minneapolis  and  west  of  St.  Paul;  Fort  Riley,  Kans. ; 
Leon  Springs,  Tex.,  21  miles  northwest  of  San  Antonio; 
and  the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco. 


The  European  Railway  Map. — "Look  at  the  European 
railway  map."  Thereon  are  to  be  found  the  real  reasons  for 
much  of  the  strategy  of  this  war.  For  instance,  the  German- 
Austrian  campaign  against  Serbia  was  of  enormous  impor- 
tance to  the  enemy,  since  its  results  gave  them  control  of 
Nish,  the  railway  gateway  to  the   Near   East,    to   Constan- 


Legend. 
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Map  Showing  the  Location  of  the  Various  Classes  of  Camps. 


&  Great  Northern,  the  Southern  Pacific  Texas  lines,  the  San 
Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
and  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Galveston,  Houston  & 
San  Antonio.  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  is  on  the  Kansas  City  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  135  miles  west  of  that  place.  Amer- 
ican Lake,  Wash.,  is  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  coun- 
try, being  11  miles  southwest  of  Tacoma,  on  the  Gray's  Har- 
bor line  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Thus  far  the  location  of  six  of  the  16  National  guard 
camps  have  been  announced,  all  of  these  being  in  the  south- 
west, viz.:  Ft.  Worth,  Waco  and  Houston,  Tex.;  Deming, 
N.  M.;  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  and  Linda  Vista,  Cal.  The  first 
three  are  well  known  railroad  centers.  Deming,  N.  M.,  is 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  90  miles  north- 
west of  El  Paso;  it  is  also  on  branches  of  the  Santa  Fe  and 
the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern.  Fort  Sill  is  85  miles  south- 
west of  Oklahoma  City,  on  the  Fri.sco  and  the  Rock  Island. 
Linda  Vista,  Cal.,  is  15  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  on  the 
Santa  Fe. 


tinople,  and  to  the  whole  Bagdad  route.  And  in  the  Bal- 
kans, the  control  of  railway  routes  is  perhaps  of  even  greater 
advantage  than  in,  say,  France  or  Belgium,  because  in  the 
near  east  the  ordinary  highways  are  both  few  in  number 
and  unfit  for  heavy  traffic.  The  importance  of  the  railway 
as  a  strategic  factor  is  also  exemplified  by  the  case  of  Salo- 
nica,  the  value  of  Nish  being  greatly  reduced  to  the  enemy  so 
long  as  he  does  not  hold  the  Nish-Salonica  Railway  as  well 
as  the  Nish-Constantinople  line.  Again,  recent  British  ad- 
vances in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad,  and  in  the  Holy 
Land,  have  further  discounted  the  value  of  the  Nish-Con- 
stantinople-Bagdad  route,  both  by  "bottling  up"  its  ter- 
minal section  and  by  driving  a  wedge  between  the  enemy's 
eastern  lines  of  communication.  And  the  most  casual  news- 
paper reader  knows  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  Ger- 
many chose  1914  as  the  date  of  the  war  was  the  knowledge 
that  within  three  or  four  years  after  Russia  would  have 
added  greatly  to  her  scanty  network  of  strategic  railways  on 
the  Russo-German  frontier. — Railway  Gazette,  London. 


Railroad  and   Industrial   Efficiency   in   War 

How  to  Make  the  Most  Effective  Use  of   Forces   and 
Equipment  in  the  Emergency  That  Confronts  the  Nation 

By  A.  L.  Humphrey  * 

Member,  Labor  Advisory   Committee,   Council  of  National  Defense. 


THE  relationship  of  the  railroads  to  the  industrial  or- 
ganizations is  a  problem  which  confronts  the  country 
in  the  present  crisis  of  the  war  in  whose  maelstrom 
the  United  States  has  been  drawn.  Our  status  has  been 
changed  from  benevolent  neutrals  to  that  of  active  and  force- 
ful belligerents.  The  solution  will  call  for  precise  co-ordina- 
tion and  effective  co-operation  of  all  participating  forces. 
It  will  also  necessitate  a  radical  revision  of  several  time- 
honored  standard  practices  involving  mutual  sacrifices  and 
make  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  some- 
what new  order  of  things. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Canadian 
railways  were  the  lirst  to  respond  to  the 
call  for  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  by  turning  their 
well  organized  shops  into  munition  man- 
ufacturing plants.  It  soon  developed 
that  these  railway  shops  were  not  as 
efficiently  organized  to  carry  on  extensive 
manufacture  on  a  sufficiently  economical 
basis  to  enable  them  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  Government's  demands  for 
increased  output  of  ammunition.  Cana- 
dian railroad  conditions  in  this  respect 
were  not  unlike  those  prevailing  today 
in  the  United  States.  The  organization 
of  our  railroads  is  not  sufficiently  flexible 
to  permit  of  the  successful  manufacture 
of  a  new  line  of  product  such  as  this 
great  war  has  called  upon  the  world's 
industries  to  embark  in. 

It  was  soon  discovered  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  that  the  demands  were  greater  than  it 
was  possible  for  the  industrial  organizations  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  to  carry  on,  hence  the  appeal  to  the  industrial  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States  which  responded  promptly 
and,  time  has  proven,  most  successfully.  Those  who  have  had 
experience  with  our  railroads  and  have  been  privileged  to 
study  the  problem  from  a  manufacturing  viewpoint  as  well, 
will  appreciate  the  lack  of  flexibility  referred  to. 

Railvv^ays  Not  Successful  as  Manufacturers 

The  very  nature  of  railroad  organizations  prevents  the 
necessary  flexibility  to  insure  the  successful  outcome  of  such 
a  vast  undertaking  as  many  of  the  American  manufacturers 
were  called  upon  to  undertake,  the  successful  performance 
of  which  has  won  the  admiration  and  complimentary  men- 
tion of  the  industrial  and  business  world.  I  believe  it  can 
be  stated  with  full  truth  that  no  such  industrial  achieve- 
ments were  ever  before  accomplished  in  so  limited  a  period. 
The  success  of  these  undertakings  can  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  individual  authority  that  was  given  to  the  heads  of  the 
organizations  which  undertook  the  work.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  survey  of  the  successful  manufacturing  organizations 
of  the  United  States,  which  achieved  the  wonderful  results 
referred  to,  in  every  instance,  shows  some  one  dominating 
spirit  back  of  each  enterprise,  who  has  been  duly  delegated 
without  restrictions  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 

*Mr.  Humphrey  is  president  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company 
and  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company. 
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ing  what  the  corporations  had  agreed  to  perform.  Full  au- 
thority in  every  instance  was  delegated  to  the  responsible 
person  to  spend  such  sums  in  creating  an  organization  and 
in  the  introduction  of  heretofore  unknown  appliances  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  unprecedented  results  and 
economy.  In  many  instances  these  industrial  organizations 
spent  sums  ecjual  to  50  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  nearly 
100  per  cent,  of  their  entire  capitalization  before  a  single 
dollar  was  received  in  return  for  products  actually  com- 
pleted. Time  proved  that  the  confidence 
which  these  several  boards  of  directors 
imposed  in  the  dominating  spirit  re- 
ferred to  was  wise  and  prudent,  and  that 
the  money  spent  for  organization  and 
in  preparing  beforehand  was  fully  war- 
ranted. 

Under  the  prevailing  system  of  rail- 
road organization,  such  a  procedure  as 
mentioned  would  be  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  the  well  known  fact  that  in  many 
cases,  at  least,  sufficient  authority  is  not 
given  those  on  whose  shoulders  the  direct 
responsibility  rests  for  economical  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  Instead  of  pre- 
paring for  demands  upon  facilities  sure 
to  be  made  in  months  to  come,  expendi- 
tures are  restricted  to  meet  current  earn- 
ings with  the  result  that  repair  shops 
and  repair  gangs  are  disorganized  during 
the  very  "period  when  roadway  and 
equipment  should  be  receiving  most  at- 
tention, the  organization  built  up,  and 
expenditures  made  for  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery 
and  appliances. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  What  can  l)e  done  to  im- 
prove the  railway  and  manufacturing  conditions  of  our 
country  during  this  period  of  the  world's  peril?  How  can 
the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  either  or  both  be  increased? 
It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  without  close  co-operation 
of  one  the  failure  of  the  other  is  inevitable. 

As  great  as  the  railroad  problem  is,  the  demands  upon 
the  industrial  resources  will  undoubtedly  prove  greater  still, 
and,  in  order  to  anywhere  nearly  meet  the  demands  that  will 
inevitably  come,  it  will  require  the  exercising  of  supreme 
authority  by  some  strong  individual  more  far-reaching  and 
more  dominating  in  character  than  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  world's  history.  A  super-strong  business  man,  with 
broad  business  experience  and  powerful  business  connec- 
tions, is  required  to  most  successfully  direct  this  immense 
work.  The  politician,  whose  chief  claim  to  the  place  is  suc- 
cessful vote  getting,  should  be  relieved  of  resp>onsibility  of 
such  important  war-time  v.'ork. 

The  Labor  Problem 

There  must  be  the  greatest  and  most  effective  correlation 
of  all  classes  of  labor,  producers,  manufacturers,  railroads 
and  financiers.  This  should  include  a  measure  of  more  lib- 
eral toleration  on  the  part  of  both  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees. Antagonism  and  sharp  practice  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  self-gain  must  give  place  to  a  spirit  of 
greater  fairness,  resulting  in  ultimate  good  to  the  nation's 
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Melfarc,  which  is  paramouiU.  To  this  end  the  strongest  of 
our  citizens,  regardless  of  political  creed,  color,  or  favor, 
should  l)e  brought  to  the  front  to  dominate  in  their  special 
activities.  It  is  time  that  a  halt  should  be  called  to  the 
arrogant  emj)loyer  and  that  the  shackles  be  ajjplied  to  the 
labor  disturl)er.'  There  must  l)e  a  closer  unity  between  em- 
ployer and  the  em])loyee.  It  must  be  truly  recognized  that 
their  interests  are  identical,  and,  in  order  to  impress  upon 
those  interested  this  fact,  conferences  between  the  interested 
parties  must  Jje  frequent,  at  which  time  differences  must  l)e 
promptl}-,  effectuall>',  and  permanently  adjusted. 

As  an  api)ropriate  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  times 
in  this  present  crisis,  the  Lal)or  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  is  typical.  The  memljership 
of  the  Lalior  Advisory  Committee,  of  which  Samuel  Gompers 
is  chairman,  comprises  many  of  the  largest  and  most  experi- 
enced employers  of  labor  in  the  industrial  world  as  well  as 
manv  of  the  greatest  lal)or  leaders  in  this  countr)'.  The 
purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  promote  better  understand- 
ings between  the  various  elements  comprised  in  our  indus- 
trial organizations  as  a  group,  and  so  promote  national 
unity.  Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  confer- 
ence of  this  committee  in  Washington  and  many  excellent 
suggestions  were  made  by  representatives  of  both  employers 
and  employed.  The  only  criticism  that  might  have  been 
made  was  the  reference  to  the  "employer"  and  "organized 
labor"  in  the  sense  of  being  antagonistic  groups,  each  seek- 
ing advantages  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  other.  In 
the  face  of  the  present  crisis,  such  a  viewpoint  seems 
strangely  inappropriate  and  out  of  place;  in  fact,  should 
belong  to  a  past  day.  There  should  be  no  "employer"  dur- 
ing this  struggle  for  national  life  but  Uncle  Sam. 

There  should  be  no  "union"  labor  in  the  sense  that  any 
man  or  group  of  men  should  undertake  to  say:  "I  will  do 
only  so  much  for  my  country  and  no  more."  If  a  democracy 
is  to  be  a  successful  form  of  government,  the  principle  of 
universal  obligation  and  service  must  be  fundamental  and 
apply  to  every  man,  woman  and  child.  Certainly  it  is  ex- 
treme presumption  for  any  man,  or  class  of  men,  organiza- 
tion or  domination,  to  assume  that  they  carry  the  welfare  of 
"labor,"  so-called,  in  their  vest  pocket.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  place  for  the  arrogant  director  of  industries,  or 
.so-called  "employer,"  who  does  not  show  tolerance,  kind- 
ness, and  thoughtfulness  for  those  directly  under  him. 

Training  the  Unskilled 

Women  henceforward  will  necessarily  be  called  up6n  to 
a  greater  extent  than  heretofore.  They  must  be  provided 
with  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for  which  they  are 
physically  and  intellectually  fit.  It  is  imperative  that  they 
be  placed  on  even  terms  and  with  equal  rights  with  men, 
and  they  should  be  paid  men's  wages  for  performing  equal 
work.  Their  surroundings  should  l^e  made  cheerful,  health- 
ful and  sanitary.  They  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
courtesy,  chivalry,  and  gallantry  as  their  more  fortunate 
sisters  who  are  permitted  to  remain  at  home;  and,  speaking 
from  experience,  the  fact  can  be  stated  that  there  is  no  way 
that  these  requisites  can  be  better  accomplished  than  to  pro- 
vide forewomen  to  supervise  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  by  women. 

Many  skilled  workmen  are  liable  to  be  drawn  from  the 
ranks  before  the  conflict  ends,  necessitating  the  introduction 
of  the  so-called  unskilled  workman,  male  or  female,  in  the 
place  of  the  skilled  artisan  called  to  the  colors,  to  perfonn 
what  has  heretofore  been  recognized  as  the  work  of  skilled 
mechanics,  thereby  creating  a  scarcity  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  special  training.  Past  experience,  both  in  this 
countn'  and  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  has  proved  that  this 
training  can  be  successfully  accomplished  by  providing 
schools  of  instruction,  creating  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  so-called  unskilled  workmen  in  one  particular  specialty. 


To  illustrate:  It  is  well-known  that  at  the  tine  war  broke 
out  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  professional  tool- 
makers  in  this  country  to  meet  one-tenth  of  the  recjuirements. 
\iy  special  provision  workmen  were  placed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  jiarticular  piece  of  apparatus,  so  that  they  be- 
came ecjually  as  skillful  in  that  jjarticular  operation  as  their 
prcdece^sor  who  had  re(|uired  years  of  study  and  toil  to  ac- 
quire a  general  knowledge  of  the  art  so  broad  in  scope,  that, 
at  the  best,  they  could  utilize,  at  any  given  time,  only  a  very 
small,  limited  part  of  their  general  knowledge  while  working 
upon  and  preparing  some  particular  piece  of  apparatus,  such 
as  a  gage,  jig  or  template  that  might  be  required  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  ammunition.  This  special  training  has  been 
much  more  of  a  feature  with  industrial  organizations  than 
it  has  with  railroads.  Time  will  prove  that  next  to  the  train- 
ing of  our  soldiers,  no  feature  in  connection  with  this  vast 
proLdem  is  going  to  be  more  important  than  the  training  and 
preparing  of  the  un.skilled  but  intelligent  workmen. 
Hours  or  Labor 

Differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  in  plants  making  am- 
munition or  other  war  material,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  with  reference  to  hours  of  labor.  Today,  when  the 
destiny  of  this  nation  hangs  in  the  balance  and  free  govern- 
ment throughout  the  world  is  seriously  threatened,  conten- 
tion on  this  point  should  disappear  with  every  other  restric- 
tion upon  the  efficiency  or  output  capacity  of  the  people. 
Every  right  thinking  American  workingman  should  resent 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  agency  to  limit  his  patriotic 
contribution  by  designating  the  number  of  hours  he  should 
work  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  for  us 
to  repeat  the  error  made  by  both  the  English  and  French 
at  the  beginning  of  the  w-ar  when,  under  pressure  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity  and  danger,  men  and  women  worked  such 
long  hours  in  the  factories  seven  days  a  week,  as  to  l^ecome 
physically  and  mentally  exhausted.  It  is  imperative  that 
sufficient  interval  must  be  provided  between  working  periods 
for  thorough  rest  and  recuperation.  If  the  proper  relation- 
ship exists  between  all  interested  in  the  cause,  whether  it  be 
executive,  supervising  official,  or  the  workman,  such  a  regu- 
lation is  unnecessar}'.  What  results  could  be  expected  if 
the  hours  of  service  in  the  trenches  were  arbitrarily  limited? 
It  would  prove  a  mighty  poor  consolation  to  our  brave 
soldiers  at  the  front  to  be  advised  that  a  lack  of  supplies,  in- 
cluding ammunition,  had  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
their  brothers  and  sisters  at  home  were  by  law  or  fraternal 
regulation,  unwilling  to  increase  output  beyond  the  limit  of 
an  eight-hour  day,  or  even  a  six-hour  day  as  Russia  is  en- 
deavoring to  set  up. 

If  we  all  work  to  the  same  end,  without  the  thought  of 
selfish  reward,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  every  provision 
that  could  be  provided  in  the  best  regulated  places  of  em- 
ployment for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  health  of  the 
workmen  (the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized)  would  be  provided  for  through  agencies  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  people,  and  not  influenced  by  prejudices 
or  a  desire  for  personal  gain.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
may  we  expect  our  country  to  lead  in  this  world's  conflict 
in  National  efficiency,  pride  and  greatness.  Then  it  will 
be  that  every  man  will  recognize  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  this 
great  country  for  service,  be  that  service  hard  or  easy. 
Therefore,  let  us  strive  for  perfection  in  our  useful  arts  and 
sciences.  Let  us  teach  dignity  of  labor,  rights  of  capital,  and 
the  folly  of  internal  dissensions  and  struggles,  which  only 
waste  and  weaken.  Let  us  teach  intelligence  and  sound 
judgment  to  all  the  people,  and  then  will  the  Nation  realize 
that  the  great  resources  which  we  possess  do  not  necessarily 
mean  strength,  but  that  only  when  the  whole  process  of 
I)ringing  these  resources  to  definite  usefulness  has  been 
evolved  and  put  into  operation,  can  we  expect  to  achieve  the 
largest  possible  results. 


Increase  the  Service  of  Available  Power 

Dependence  Must  Be  Placed  on  Existing  Locomotives; 
Careful    Maintenance    and    Supervision    Are    Essential 


THE  most  important  thing  to  be  done  to  increase  the 
service  of  the  locomotives  is  for  every  man  in  the 
mechanical  department  to  do  his  part  conscientiously, 
to  work  a  bit  harder  and  more  intensively,  to  apply  more 
thought  to  his  work,  and  above  all  things  follow  the  basic 
principles  of  good  locomotive  maintenance  and  operation, 
with    no    display    of    excite- 


stated  concretely  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  in  its  sugges- 
tion that  the  number  of  locomotives  under  repair  l^e  reduced 
from  15  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  thereby,  in  effect,  increasing 
the  number  available  for  service  by  over  3,000  for  the  entire 
country.  This,  it  may  be  added,  is  slightly  more  than  the 
total  number  of  locomotives  ordered  by  the  railroads  of  the 

United     States     during     the 


ment  or  hysteria.  In  other 
words,  work  hard,  get  down 
to  the  fundamentals,  and  use 
good  plain  common  sense. 

During  the  past  two  years 
the  railways  have  handled 
an  unprecendented  amount 
of  business.  The  demands 
for  power  have  been  very 
great  and  the  outlook  shows 
no  signs  of  relief.  To  carry 
on  this  war  successfully  an 
enormous  amount  of  traffic 
will  have  to  be  handled 
promptly  and  safely.  This 
requires  adequate  power. 
Unheard  of  prices  are  being 
demanded  for  new  locomo- 
tives and  still  they  are  pur- 
chased, so  badly  are  they 
needed.  In  the  past  when  a 
crisis  has  arisen  in  the  mo- 
tive power  supply  and  condi- 
tions have  been  unfavorable 
to  the  efficient  maintenance 
of  the  available  power,  it  has 
often  been  possible  to  save 
the  situation  by  buying  new 
power.  In  the  present  case, 
with  no  deliveries  possible 
in  less  than  11  or  12  months, 

and  the  demands  incident  to  supplying  a  large  army  to  be 
met  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  no  immediate  as- 
sistance may  be  expected  from  this  source.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  thorough  and  efficient  maintenance  of  lo- 
comotives and  getting  the  most  out  of  them  will  be  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  nation  in  war. 

The  part  which  the  mechanical  department  can  play  and 
the   results   which   may   be  expected   therefrom,   have   been 


Improved  Locomotive 
Service 

J^OCOMOTIVES  must  be  properly  main- 
tained  and  made  to  deliver  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  pervice. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  them 
on  the  road  as  much  as  possible. 
Increase  the  capacity  by  improvements  to 
existing  units. 

Decrease  the  time  the  locomotives  are  held 
for  repairs. 

Improve  terminal  facilities  so  that  locomo- 
tives may  be  turned  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Provide  ample  supervision  so  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  locomotives  and  shops  may  be 
increased. 

Eliminate  engine  failures. 
Above  all  things  follaw  practices  that  are 
fundamentally  correct. 


year  1916.  This  must  be 
done  in  the  face  of  a  short- 
age of  labor,  already  acute, 
which  no  doubt  will  grow 
worse  during  the  coming 
months,  and  a  material  mar- 
ket highly  unsatisfactory  as 
to  price  and  delivery.  To 
accomplish  this  the  locomo- 
tives must  be  put  through 
the  shops  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  and  with  equally  as 
good  workmanship  as  for- 
merly. In  other  words,  the 
efficiency  of  the  shop  must 
be  increased.  .\  reduction 
in  the  number  of  locomotives 
in  the  shops  may  also  be 
made  by  equipping  them 
with  devices  which  reduce 
the  time  taken  to  maintain 
tliem. 

In  addition  to  the  saving 
of  power  to  be  made  by  re- 
ducing the  percentage  of  lo- 
ccniotivcs  in  the  sliop,  there 
is  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
increasing  the  potential  ton- 
miles  of  the  available  loco- 
motives bv  the  installation  of 


capacity  increasing  devices. 
.\lso  more  care  must  be  taken  in  assigning  locomotives 
to  those  districts  and  to  the  service  in  which  they  will 
produce  the  best  results.  In  some  cases  locomotives 
of  suitable  size  may  be  released  from  passenger  service  for 
use  in  freight  service  by  either  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  passenger  trains  or  by  the  release  of  power  from  branch 
line  service  which  has  been  made  possible  by  placing  in 
service    locomotives    that    were    scheduled    for    retirement. 
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Wherever  this  is  done,  however,  extreme  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  assignment  of  the  passenger  power  to  freight  service 
so  that  there  will  be  no  interference  with  the  expeditious 
movement  of  the  freight.  Track  capacity  is  a  vital  factor  to 
be  considered,  and  if  the  locomotives  are  not  of  the  proper 
size  the  traffic  density  is  liable  to  be  reduced.  The  released 
passenger  power  can  undoubtedly  be  used  for  double  head- 
ing with  the  freight  locomotives  to  increase  the  train  loading. 
In  every  case  the  power  should  be  loaded  to  the  economical 
limit,  hauling  the  largest  amount  of  tonnage  consistent  with 
the  desired  speed. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  service  from  the  locomotives  the 
engine  crews  should  be  properly  instructed  and  an  increase 
in  supervision  will  unquestionably  add  materially  to  the  ex- 
peditious movement  of  the  trains.  The  engine  failures 
should  he  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Locomotive  Maintenance 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  locomotives  be  properly 
maintained  in  order  that  the  maximum  service  may  be  ob- 
tained from  them. 

Keeping  Locomotives  in  Service. — There  are  many  ways 
for  increasing  the  service  of  the  locomotives  by  the  applica- 
tion of  devices  which  will  reduce  the  time  the  locomotives 
spend  in  the  shops.  The  lateral  motion  limits  now  set  by 
the  locomotive  inspection  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  so  small  that  locomotives  must  frequently 
be  taken  into  the  shops  or  at  least  placed  over  the  drop  pit 
and  their  wheels  removed  in  order  that  the  lateral  may  be 
taken  up.  In  one  instance  in  which  the  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  use  of  removable  lateral  motion  plates  has  made  it 
possible  to  keep  engines  in  service  for  about  150,000  miles 
without  dropping  the  wheels,  the  lateral  being  taken  up 
whenever  necessary  during  the  period  in  which  this  mileage 
was  made.  These  engines  were  also  equipped  with  removable 
driving  box  brasses.  While  no  accurate  record  was  kept, 
over  20  brasses  are  known  to  have  been  renewed  on  the  three 
locomotives  during  this  period.  This  would  have  neces- 
sitated the  dropping  of  probably  not  less  than  10  pairs  of 
wheels  with  the  ordinary  type  of  driving  box  construction, 
with  a  loss  of  not  less  than  two  or  three  days'  service  of  the 
locomotive  in  each  case. 

The  uniformly  good  condition  in  which  automatically  ad- 
justable driving  box  wedges  maintain  the  slack  of  the  boxes 
in  the  jaws,  has  been  found  to  have  a  material  influence  on 
the  life  of  driving  box  brasses  as  well  as  upon  the  condition 
of  rods  and  the  running  gear  in  general.  The  result -has 
been  that  the  period  between  shoppings  is  lengthened  and 
running  repairs  are  reduced. 

Excessive  driver  flange  wear  often  necessitates  the  shop- 
ping of  a  locomotive  for  tire  turning.  Excessive  wear  of  this 
kind  on  one  or  two  pairs  of  wheels  formerly  was  taken  care 
of  by  shifting  the  tires  from  one  pair  to  another,  thus  increas- 
ing the  mileage  between  turning  without  taking  the  locomo- 
tive out  of  service.  This  practice  is  no  longer  permitted 
under  the  locomotive  inspection  rules  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  the  limits  set  apply  to  all  drivers.  The 
economic  value  of  the  flange  oiler  as  a  means  of  decreasing 
the  rapidity  of  flange  wear,  is  therefore  materially  increased. 
Under  conditions  where  flange  wear  determines  the  mileage 
life  of  tires,  this  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  quality  of  boiler  feedwater  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the  life  of  locomotive  boilers. 
This  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  almost  axiomatic  and  yet, 
considering  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  extent  to  which  avail- 
al)le  means  of  improving  bad  water  conditions  may  be  put 
to  work,  is  far  from  being  reached  at  the  present  time.  Wher- 
ever boiler  work  forms  any  considerable  part  of  running  re- 
pairs or  is  the  ruling  factor  in  determining  the  life  of  the 
locomotive,  efforts  to  better  water  conditions  should  receive 
fresh  impetus. 


These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  means  of  increasing  the 
number  of  available  locomotive-miles  by  decreasing  the  time 
which  locomotives  must  spend  in  the  shop.  No  doubt  other 
devices  or  special  features  for  locomotive  equipment  which 
have  proved  useful  in  this  connection,  will  occur  to  the 
reader.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  catalogue  them  all.  It 
is  the  purpose,  however,  to  emphasize  the  extent  to  which 
such  means  of  improving  locomotive  conditions  can  be  re- 
sorted to  economically. 

Running  Repairs — The  valves  should  be  kept  square  and 
steam  leaks  by  the  piston  and  valve  rings  should  be  care- 
fully watched.  This  is  one  of  the  most  elusive  causes  of 
power  losses  on  a  locomotive.  It  is  hard  to  detect,  but  ex- 
pensive in  power  if  allowed  to  continue.  The  packing  rings 
should  be  examined  for  leaks  at  least  once  a  month.  No 
engine  should  be  allowed  to  leave  a  terminal  without  as- 
surance of  its  reaching  its  destination  without  failure,  for  a 
delay  or  tie-up  on  the  road  under  the  present  conditions 
greatly  interferes  with  traffic. 

The  draft  appliances  on  locomotives  should  be  carefully 
maintained  so  that  the  maximum  amount  of  steam  will  be 
produced.  The  ashpan  air  opening  is  a  matter  that  is  too 
often  neglected.  This  should  not  be  less  than  14  per  cent 
of  the  grate  area  for  proper  combustion.  Without  sufficient 
air  in  the  firebox,  the  coal  will  not  be  thoroughly  consumed 
and  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  will  be  reduced.  The  ashpan 
volume  should  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  locomotive  going 
from  one  terminal  to  the  other  without  it  being  necessary  to 
dump  the  ashes  from  the  pan  along  the  road.  The  firedoor 
and  various  appliances  about  the  cab  should  be  maintained 
in  good  condition  to  assist  the  fireman  and  engineman  in 
getting  the  most  work  out  of  the  locomotive. 

The  brick  arches  should  be  properly  maintained.  They 
not  only  save  fuel  but  permit  increased  toimage  to  be  hauled 
and  at  higher  speeds.  The  boiler  tubes  should  be  kept  clean, 
especially  on  superheater  locomotives,  the  efficiency  of  which 
is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  heat  passing  through  the 
large  flues.  If  these  are  clogged  the  effect  of  the  superheater 
is  lost  entirely.  The  tubes  should  be  blowoi  out  every  trip. 
Steam  leaks  in  the  front  end  should  be  carefully  watched  as 
they  affect  seriously  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive.  The 
proper  size  of  the  nozzle  should  be  carefully  determined,  it 
should  be  made  as  large  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  sufficient  draft.  If  a  locomotive  fails  to  steam  the 
nozzle  should  not  be  restricted;  the  source  of  the  trouble 
should  be  sought  and  corrected.  A  restricted  nozzle  increases 
the  back  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  reduces  the  power  of 
the  locomotive.  Where  stokers  are  used  particular  care 
should  be  taken  in  maintaining  them,  for  a  stoker  failure 
will  cause  the  delay  of  long  trains. 

Engineers  should  be  cautioned,  especially  on  pooled  en- 
gines, to  provide  proper  work  reports  in  sufficient  detail  to 
enable  the  men  at  the  roundhouse  to  locate  the  defects  so 
that  they  may  be  repaired  promptly.  Any  road  that  is  push- 
ing its  power  for  all  it  is  worth  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  business  later,  at 
which  time  it  will  be  possible  to  catch  up  on  the  repairs,  is 
liable  to  be  placed  in  a  very  precarious  position.  Two  years 
ago  after  the  war  broke  out,  some  roads  expecting  that  it 
would  not  last  long  and  that  the  increase  in  the  business  of 
the  country  was  only  temporary,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
very  serious  position  during  the  past  winter  and  had  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  furnishing  proper  power  and  equipment 
to  handle  even  an  average  amount  of  business.  The  rail- 
roads cannot  afford  to  follow  such  a  policy.  The  power 
must  be  maintained. 

Back  Shop  Repairs. — In  making  classified  repairs  to  loco- 
motives in  the  general  repair  shop,  the  question  of  facilities 
pkns  a  most  important  part  in  determining  the  length  of 
time  the  locomotive  is  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
portation department.     Of  course,  it  is  out  of  the  question 
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to  make  large  changes  in  facilities  in  all  cases  where  they 
are  badly  needed  in  time  to  be  of  material  assistance  in 
solving  the  present  difficulties  of  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment. In  many  cases,  however,  there  are  changes  which  can 
be  made,  the  possibilities  of  which  are  often  overlooked. 

The  machine  tool  equipment  should  be  arranged  so  that 
it  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  When  new  tools  are 
purchased  the  location  of  them  usually  depends  upon  the 
available  floor  space.  In  such  cases  the  best  results  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  carefully  worked  out  plan  of  rear- 
rangement in  order  that  the  location  of  each  tool  may  be  in 
proper  relation  to  an  economical  routing  of  the  work  through 
the  shop.  With  a  growing  scarcity  of  labor,  the  correction 
of  a  poor  machine  tool  arrangement,  thereby  facilitating  the 
movement  of  material  through  the  shop,  should  be  carefully 
considered  in  the  light  of  conditions  which  may  exist  a  year 
or  more  hence. 

A  condition  frequently  met  with  which  limits  the  output  of 
machine  tools  below  the  possibilities  of  the  design  of  the 
tool  itself,  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  driving  power.  This  is 
especially  frequent  in  the  case  of  drill  presses  and  is  proba- 
bly more  frequent  with  belt-driven  tools  than  where  the  tools 
are  direct  motor  driven.  This  shortage  of  power  is  often 
due  to  improper  proportioning  of  the  cone  and  driving  pulleys 
and  the  use  of  too  light  belts.  Where  machine  tool  capacity 
is  below  the  requirements,  a  careful  check  of  the  layout  of 
the  power  transmission  system  should  be  made.  The  results 
which  may  be  obtained  by  comparatively  small  revisions  will 
amply  justify  the  effort. 

The  shop  demonstrator  is  a  most  important  factor  in  se- 
curing the  maximum  output  from  machine  tool  equipment, 
and  under  the  present  stress  his  usefulness  will  be  even 
greater  than  heretofore.  His  services  in  the  instruction  of 
apprentices  and  the  general  supervision  of  machine  tool  op- 
eration are  well  understood  and  have  been  utilized  in  many 
shops  for  years.  For  the  last  two  years,  since  the  demand  for 
skilled  workmen  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  has  greatly 
increased  the  turnover  of  railroad  shop  employees,  many 
complaints  have  been  heard  as  to  the  decreasing  efficiency 
of  labor.  If  the  highest  efficiency  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances is  to  be  obtained  from  a  constantly  changing  per- 
sonnel, the  closest  supervision  of  shop  operation  is  absolutely 
necessary.  A  foreman  who  is  charged  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  his  department,  cannot  exercise  the  degree  of  detail 
supervision  required.  Under  these  conditions  the  shop  dem- 
onstrator is  absolutely  invaluable. 

The  value  of  autogenous  welding  as  a  part  of  locomotive 
repair  shop  equipment,  is  so  generally  understood  that  little 
need  be  said  about  it  here.  Its  greatest  field  of  usefulness 
thus  far  in  the  back  shop  has  been  in  the  boiler  shop.  In 
one  large  repair  shop,  where  its  use  has  been  extended  to 
the  exclusion  of  riveting  in  firebox  construction,  the  amount 
of  boiler  shop  work  has  been  so  greatly  reduced  that  a  large 
part  of  the  floor  space  originally  assigned  to  the  boiler  shop 
has  become  available  for  other  use.  There  are  many  other 
shops  in  which  a  further  utilization  of  this  process  will  be 
accompanied  by  equally  marked  results. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  inefficient  machine  tools 
— an  old  wheel  lathe  or  inadequate  planer — are  the  ruling 
factors  in  the  shop  output.  Such  conditions,  where  pro- 
nounced, may  be  readily  located,  but  the  difficulty  is  often 
with  a  group  of  tools  which  perhaps  were  built  before  the 
advent  of  high  speed  cutting  steels  which  are  scattered 
through  the  shop.  Wherever  such  conditions  exist  they 
should  be  remedied  as  rapidly  as  new  equipment  can  be 
secured.  In  the  erecting  shop,  facilities  for  the  handling 
of  material  and  the  wheeling  and  unwheeling  of  locomotives 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  here  that  labor  enters 
in  the  largest  proportion  into  the  operations  performed,  and 
it  is  highly  important  that  its  efficiency  be  not  impaired  h>- 
delavs  in  the  movement  of  material.     In  many  shops  inade- 


quate crane  service  will  materially  affect  the  total  output. 

Efficiency  of  facilities  is  of  no  greater  importance  than 
efficiency  of  organization  in  the  repair  shop.  While  it  is 
true  that  any  organization  must  reflect  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  the  human  elements  entering  into  it,  the  day 
is  past  when  satisf actor)'  results  can  be  obtained  entirely 
through  the  energy-  and  personality  of  the  foreman.  The 
locomotive  itself  has  become  so  complex,  and  the  number 
handled  in  the  average  general  repair  shop  so  great,  that  it 
is  a  physical  impossibility  to  secure  the  best  results  where 
the  foreman  must  personally  follow  up  all  details  of  the 
work  as  it  is  distributed  through  the  shop  and  takes  its 
course  from  the  stripping  pit  to  the  erecting  floor.  Shop 
scheduling  systems  have  been  in  successful  use  for  several 
years  and  apparently  few  people  have  questioned  their  ad- 
vantages. Notwithstanding  this  there  is  a  surprising  number 
of  large  shops  which  are  operating  under  the  old  system.  A 
system  of  shop  scheduling  is  essential  to  a  smooth  flow  of 
work  through  the  various  channels  of  the  shop.  Without  it 
a  well  balanced  organization  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Weak 
points  in  the  shop  organization  and  facilities  are  brought 
forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  shop  management  by  such  a 
system  and  the  importance  of  correcting  them  clearly  in- 
dicated. Friction  between  departments  is  reduced  and  an 
oversupply  or  shortage  of  labor  in  any  department  is  quickly 
discovered.  The  importance  of  this  feature  under  present 
conditions  is  apparent. 

A  few  years  ago  the  reclamation  of  material  began  to 
receive  the  serious  attention  of  the  railroads.  Many  roads 
built  extensive  scrap  reclamation  plants  at  their  scrap  yards 
and  the  scope  of  the  work  was  rapidly  extended.  In  many 
cases,  however,  owing  to  a  lack  of  a  proper  system  of  ac- 
counting, much  material  was  reclaimed  at  a  cost  much 
greater  than  the  same  material  could  have  been  secured  in 
the  open  market,  considering  the  service  life  of  the  reclaimed 
material.  The  importance  of  a  careful  check  upon  the  ten- 
dency to  overdo  this  work  is  just  as  great  now  as  ever.  Over- 
head costs  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  direct  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  of  materials  have  advanced  in 
some  cases  several  hundred  per  cent  within  the  last  two 
years,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  labor  the 
scope  of  the  work  may  be  increased  to  include  new  classes 
of  materials  and  by  extending  the  limit  to  which  worn  mate- 
rial may  be  repaired.  In  many  cases  material  is  so  difficult 
to  secure  at  any  price  that  unless  reclamation  is  resorted  to, 
material  may  not  be  available  at  all  or  the  delays  in  de- 
livery may  seriously  affect  the  repairing  of  equipment. 

Owing  to  a  shortage  of  labor,  there  has  been  a  deplorable 
tendency  in  some  shops  to  become  careless  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  standard  of  sanitary  conditions  and  neatness 
about  the  premises.  The  position  of  railroad  shops  has  al- 
ways been  weak  when  the  competition  for  labor  is  keen. 
The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  surroundings  are 
no  mean  factor  in  securing  and  holding  employees.  Under 
the  present  conditions,  therefore,  there  should  be  no  relaxa- 
tion in  the  efforts  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  the  condi- 
tions affecting  the  comfort  and  personal  welfare  of  shop  em- 
ployees. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  shop  capacity  is  larger  than  that  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  locomotives  under  average  traffic  con- 
ditions and  with  a  long  period  of  extraordinarily  high  loco- 
motive mileage  repair  shop  capacity  will  undoubtedly  be 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  Increased  efficiency  to  meet  this  condi- 
tion will  be  necessary  and  will  materially  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  locomotives  out  of  service  for  repairs.  If  the 
shops  are  to  work  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  normal  balance  of  light  and  heavy  repairs  be  maintained, 
and  considerable  leeway  is  therefore  necessary  in  the  selec- 
tion of  locomotives  for  the  shops.  Careful  consideration  of 
this  matter,  however,  especially  by  closer  prediction  as  to 
the  time  each  locomotive  will  require  shopping  and  the  ex- 
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tL-nt  of  the  repairs  to  \ic  made,  will  in  many  cases  make  pos- 
sil)le  a  matenal  recliution  in  llie  lengtli  ot  time  locomotives 
are  held  out  of  seivice  awaiting  repairs. 

The  equii)ment  of  large  engine  terminals  with  drop  pit 
or  drop  table  facilities  for  wheeling  and  unwheeling 
locomotives,  making  it  possible  to  keep  one  or  two  locomo- 
tives at  the  roundhou.se  for  light  classified  lepairs,  which 
require  only  a  few  days,  may  be  of  mater. al  assistance  in 
reducing  the  time  out  of  service.  The  necessity  of  sending 
the  locomotives  to  the  back  shop,  where  they  must  await  their 
turns,  is  thus  avoided  with  a  reduction  of  several  days  in  the 
time  actually  out  of  the  hands  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment. 

The  Engine  Terminal 

Whenever  extraordinary  demands  for  power  are  to  be  met, 
tlic  importance  of  the  engine  terminal  is  brought  into  strong 
relief.  Constant  efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  time 
required  to  pass  locomotives  through  the  terminals  and  again 
])lace  them  at  the  dis})osition  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment. 

The  one  point  which  is  more  frequenth-  the  limiting  factor 
in  the  output  of  a  locomotive  terminal  than  any  other,  is  the 
ashpit.  This  is  often  due  to  inadequate  facilities  for  clean- 
ing the  pit.  Even  where  the  entire  installation  is  inadequate, 
the  cost  of  facilities  for  making  possible  a  rapid  handling 
of  the  locomotives  and  relieving  congestion  on  the  incoming 
tracks,  is  comparatively  small.  At  the  best,  the  task  of 
cleaning  fires  is  an  arduous  and  disagreeable  one,  and  al- 
though the  lal)or  employed  at  this  point  is  comparatively  in- 
expensive, the  necessity  for  despatch  in  the  performance  of 
the  work  fully  justifies  furnishing  the  best  possible  facilities 
at  this  point.  Much  may  be  accomplished  in  reducing  the 
time  on  the  ashpit  and  improving  boiler  conditions  by  edu- 
cating the  enginemen  to  bring  their  locomotives  in  with  a 
light  fire,  a  full  boiler  of  water  and  with  plenty  of  steam. 

The  inspection  pit  is  an  adjunct  with  which  many  loco- 
motive terminals  of  importance  have  not  yet  been  equipped. 
This  permits  a  more  thorough  and  prompt  inspection  being 
made  and  the  work  reports  are  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman 
well  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  locomotive  in  the  engine 
house.  Where  only  slight  repairs  or  adjustments  are  neces- 
saiy,  they  can  be  made  at  the  pit,  permitting  the  locomotives 
being  turned  without  entering  the  house  and  thus  further 
reducing  the  time  required  in  the  terminal.  The  turntable 
tractor  has  become  a  necessity  at  large  terminals  where  there 
are  a  large  number  of  turntable  movements. 

Hot  water  boiler  washing  and  filling  systems  have  been 
extensively  applied  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  there  are 
still  many  enginehouses  of  importance  not  yet  so  equipped. 
These  systems  possess  many  advantages  over  the  old  method 
of  cold  washing  and  filling,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
reduced  boiler  maintenance  and  a  material  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  coal  required  for  firing  up.  Under  the  present 
conditions,  however,  probably  the  most  important  advantage 
of  such  a  system  is  the  reduction  in  time  in  the  roundhouse. 
This  usually  amounts  to  at  least  two  hours.  In  bad  water 
districts  it  is  often  necessary  to  change  the  water  every  trip, 
and  to  wash  out  every  other  trip  or  at  least  once  a  week. 
Assuming  that  the  wash-out  period  is  once  a  week  at  an  en- 
gine terminal  taking  care  of  100  engines,  the  installation  of 
a  hot  water  washing  and  filling  system  may  be  expected  to 
save  at  least  200  engine-hours  per  week.  The  economic  value 
of  this  saving  under  present  circumstances  would  be  difficult 
to  state  in  terms  of  money,  but  at  10  hours  a  day,  this  would 
be  equivalent  to  20  engine  days. 

The  necessity  of  looking  after  slight  defects  in  locomotives 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  often  said  that  the  amount  of 
attention  required  by  the  more  serious  defects  which  develop 
in  the  locomotives  makes  attention  to  the  slight  defects  or 
those  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development  impractical^le. 


However,  every  eftort  should  he  made  to  correct  the  smalli 
defects  before  they  become  .serious.  Such  a  policy  will  not 
only  produce  the  best  results  so  far  as  running  repairs  are 
concerned,  ijut  will  postpone  the  time  at  which  the  engine 
must  be  shopped  for  heavy  repairs. 

Adequate  machine  tool  facilities  should  be  provided  at  all 
roundhouses.  The  use  of  a  more  extensive  machine  tool. 
equi[)ment  at  small  roundhouses  is  also  urgently  needed  in. 
order  properly  to  comply  with  the  locomotive  inspection  rules 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  is  no  doubt 
Ijut  that  some  of  these  rules  could  well  be  suspended  during 
the  war  with  entire  safety,  but  as  long  as  they  are  in  force 
and  })ower  must  be  turned  without  delay,  careful  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  facilities, 
at  the  many  small  terminals  if  the  best  results  are  to  be. 
obtained. 

Just  as  important  as  shop  scheduling  in  the  repair  shop,, 
is  some  system  of  carefully  recording  the  movement  of  each 
locomotive  through  the  engine  terminal  where  more  than  40. 
or  50  locomotives  are  handled.  By  such  a  system  each  move- 
ment may  be  checked  in  detail  and  an  obstruction  at  any 
point  to  the  steady  flow  of  power  through  the  terminal  will 
be  immediately  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  foreman. 

Under  the  present  conditions,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
material  at  the  enginehouse.  In  the  back  shop  there  is 
usually  a  limited  amount  of  leeway  in  the  matter  of  supply- 
ing material.  In  the  enginehouse,  however,  the  failure  to. 
secure  the  material  needed  for  running  repairs  may  mean  a 
delay  of  days  to  an  engine  which  should  have  been  turned, 
in  four  or  five  hours. 

Engine  Failures 

Now,  if  never  before,  should  the  engine  failures  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  possible  number.  An  engine  failure  when, 
the  lines  are  congested  means  a  material  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operation  and  a  serious  delay  to  traffic.  Careful  inspec- 
tion and  proper  repairs  are,  of  course,  the  means  by  which 
engine  failures  may  be  eliminated.  There  should  be  the 
utmost  co-operation  between  the  mechanical  department  and 
the  transportation  department,  and  no  transportation  or  op- 
erating officer  should  demand  power  from  the  mechanical 
department  officer  when  the  latter  knows  that  to  allow  the 
power  to  go  out  on  the  road  will  mean  failure  and  delay. 
As  a  means  of  reducing  the  engine  failures,  it  is  suggested 
that  a  careful  check  be  made  of  all  failures  in  an  attempt; 
to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  where  it  belongs. 
The  demand  for  power  should  not  be  held  as  an  excuse  for 
sending  an  engine  out  on  the  road  incapable  of  doing  the 
work  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Nor  should  the  mechanical  department  be  held  entirely 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  locomotives.  Train 
despatchers,  yardmasters  and  trainmen  all  have  a  hand  in 
the  performance  of  a  locomotive.  The  train  despatcher 
should  so  despatch  his  train  as  to  permit  the  heavily  laden 
locomotive  to  take  advantage  of  every  grade  and  curve  on 
the  division.  If  a  heavy  train  must  be  stopped,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  that  stop  made  at  the  most  advan- 
tageous place.  The  yardmaster  should  not  overload  the  loco- 
motives beyond  their  rated  capacity,  but  should  be  sure  to 
see  that  they  are  fully  loaded.  The  enginemen  should  be- 
made  to  feel  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  and  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  get  the  engines  over  the  road 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  a  locomotive  beyond 
its  limit  of  endurance  by  keeping  it  in  service  when  it  should 
be  placed  in  the  shop  for  general  overhauling  and  repairs. 
The  power  must  be  conserved  and  not  killed.  Engine  fail- 
ures must  be  brought  to  a  minimum,  for  otherwise  the  end 
being  sought — the  nrovenx-nt  of  freight  with  despatch — will 
be  defeated. 
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Supervision 
One  method  of  increasing  the  service  to  be  obtained  from 
a  locomotive  is  to  insure  that  the  engine  crews  handle  their 
power  properly  and  economically.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
education  and  supervision.  A  larger  number  of  engine  move- 
ments are  now  being  made  than  ever  before.  Firemen  are 
being  promoted  to  enginemen  and  new  firemen  are  being 
placed  in  service.  It  is  highly  important  that  they  be  properly 
trained  to  get  the  utmost  efficiency  from  their  engines.  An 
investment  well  worth  while,  both  from  the  fuel  standpoint 
and  in  the  prevention  of  engine  failures  and  increased  ef- 
ficiency of  the  locomotives,  is  to  provide  an  ample  number 
of  supervisors  in  the  form  of  road  foremen  or  traveling  iire- 
men  who  will  be  constantly  on  the  road,  training  the  men 
to  get  the  utmost  power  out  of  their  engines.  The  roads 
may  be  short  of  men,  but  if  one  man  can  by  instructing 
others  make  nine  locomotives  do  the  work  of  ten,  his  being 
taken  from  his  engine  and  placed  on  this  work  will  be  fully 
warranted. 

Increase  Locomotive  Capacity 

In  numerous  cases  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  motive 
power  can  be  increased  very  materially  by  the  application  of 
superheaters,  brick  arches,  stokers,  and  other  devices  which 
improve  the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  locomotive. 
Various  published  tests  have  shown  what  is  being  obtained 
in  service  by  their  use.  The  use  of  the  superheater  has  de- 
veloped rapidly  in  the  past  few  years.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  estimated  that  about  24,000  superheaters  are  in  use  on 
locomotives.  About  40,000  locomotives  are  thus  not  so 
equipped.  Of  these  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  20,000 
could  be  equipped  to  advantage.  With  an  increase  in 
capacity  of  25  per  cent  by  the  addition  of  a  superheater  to  a 
locomotive,  which  is  conservative,  the  application  of  super- 
heaters to  these  20,000  locomotives  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  5,000  locomotives  added  to  the  supply  of  the  country. 
These  could  be  added  as  the  locomotives  are  put  through 
the  shops.  With  four  superheater  locomotives  doing  the 
work  of  five  using  saturated  steam,  and  with  new  locomo- 
tives ranging  in  price  from  $75,000  to  $100,000,  this  surely 
should  appear  attractive. 

There  are  from  15,000  to  20,000  locomotives  at  the 
present  time  whose  capacity  can  be  increased  over  10  per 
cent  by  the  application  of  the  brick  arch.  If  they  were  so 
equipped  it  would  provide  an  increase  in  the  available  power 
equivalent  to  from  1,500  to  2,000  locomotives.  The  brick 
arch  can  be  applied  with  but  little  difficulty,  requiring  per- 
haps holding  a  locomotive  out  of  service  for  but  two  days. 
The  expense  of  application  is  small  compared  to  the  addi- 
tional revenue  because  of  increased  hauling  power. 

The  stoker  has  also  been  shown  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
locomotives  which  are  of  such  design  that  the  capacity  for 
burning  fuel  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  fireman  for  firing  it. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  made  by  one  road  to 
the  Committee  on  Mechanical  Stoking  of  the  Traveling 
Engineers'  Association  last  year  brings  out  this  point  clearly : 

"It  is  a  daily  occurrence  on  division  for  trains 

hauled  by  stoker  fired  locomotives  to  overtake  trains  hauled 
by  hand  fired  locomotives,  and  to  reduce  speed  on  this 
account.  If  all  the  locomotives  on  the  division  were 
equipped  with  stokers  there  would  at  once  be  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  speed  at  which  trains  are  put  over  the  road, 
and  this  would  be  more  noticeable  at  periods  when  the  traf- 
fic is  heavy  and  line  congested  and,  therefore,  when  it  is 
most  desirable." 

The  use  of  powdered  coal,  which  is  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped, is  another  means  of  obtaining  a  great  amount  of 
work  from  a  locomotive. 

The  feedwater  heater  for  locomotives  is  still  another 
method  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive,  and  of 
which  but  little  has  been  published.    This  is  being  developed 


rapidly  and  tests  on  an  exhaust  type  of  heater  have  shown 
that  an  increased  economy  of  at  lea.st  10  per  cent  may  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  The  heater  is,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  an 
efiicient  marine  type  of  condenser,  being  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  brass  tubes,  >8  in.  outside  diameter,  and  about  4 
ft.  long  between  headers,  and  having  a  total  heating  surface 
of  120  sq.  ft.  Inside  these  tubes  is  a  special  type  of  agitator 
which  causes  a  material  increase  in  the  rate  of  heat  transfer. 
The  water  passes  through  the  inside  of  the  tubes  and  a  part 
of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder,  as  well  as  that  from 
the  air  pump  and  feedwater  pump,  surrounds  them.  A  steam 
driven  pump  is  used  for  forcing  the  water  through  the  heater 
and  into  the  boiler,  which  will  handle  about  50  lb.  of  water 
per  pound  of  steam. 

The  following  talkie  gives  the  results  of  tests  made  on  a 
modern  Mikado  locomotive  equipped  with  a  superheater  and 
brick  arch,  showing  the  temperature  rise  in  the  feedwater 
by  heating  it  with  this  apparatus: 

'*'^-^  •  O.  —  1,  s;^ 

°  <^  ^  V  u  V,  3o££ 

-^  O  i-'^  "T,  V  tj_;  jj—  T!"  k" 

§5       -        °-u=       S'7  c^-       a^       «^       ^  & 

2s    1  ^«       ^'^         i-       a^       &^S    --    S-c 

Test  No.            QH  t«C.  «S  Qj3  ^^  ^Q  h'C^  iZS  hS 

A    2.00  14.5  205.2  2,086  19.160  9.1  156.3  2.5  7  5 

B    l.SO  14.5  205.9  2,989  29,077  9.7  160.4  2.2  8"5 

C    -75  21,7  204.6  4,052  36,828  9.1  164.8  2.3  &A 

IJ    1-00  21.7  203.9  5,307  46,900  8.8  167.4  2.3  8  2 

E    75  29.0  204.0  9,297  60,709  6.5  170.2  3.5  S.S 

In  all  five  tests  the  gross  saving  in  heat  units  was  over 
12  per  cent;  that  is,  the  difference  in  heat  of  the  water  as  it 
entered  the  feedwater  heater,  and  as  it  came  out  of  the  heater 
(this  represents  the  saving  in  heat)  was  over  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  heat  put  into  the  water  from  the  time  it  was  taken 
from  the  tank  until  it  was  emitted  from  the  stack  in  the 
form  of  exhaust  steam.  Allowing  two  per  cent  of  the  total 
heat  for  operating  the  pump,  which  is  conservative,  a  net 
saving  of  10  per  cent  remains.  This  saving  is  confirmed 
by  comparing  these  tests  with  those  made  on  the  same  loco- 
motive without  the  heater  and  under  similar  operating  condi- 
tions. The  increase  in  evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  coal 
was  over  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  locomotive  provided  with 
the  feedwater  heater. 

These  tests  have  shown  that  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
feedwater  heating  are  a  saving  in  the  fuel  per  indicated 
horsepower,  an  increase  in  water  evaporated  per  pound  of 
dry  coal  and  an  increase  in  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the 
boiler.  The  fireman  is  able  to  provide  the  same  horsepower 
with  less  labor  or  more  horsepower  with  the  same  labor 
than  if  no  feedwater  heater  was  used,  and  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  is  brought  down  to  a  rate  at  which  the 
fuel  can  be  consumed  at  the  greatest  efficiency. 

1  he  power  reverse  gear  is  a  device  which  has  been  found 
of  distinct  advantage  in  increasing  the  service  of  switching 
locomotives.  The  engines  can  be  handled  much  quicker  and 
a  much  larger  number  of  cars  are  switched  per  locomotive. 
The  pyrometer  in  superheater  locomotives  indicates  the 
efficiency  at  which  the  boiler  is  being  operated,  and  by  it 
the  condition  of  a  locomotive  boiler  mav  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. 

Conclusions 

The  locomotives  must  be  made  to  do  more  work  to  meet 
the  extreme  demands  of  the  country-  now  at  war.  Their 
efficiency  can  only  be  increased  by  the  increased  effectiveness 
of  the  mechanical  department  and  by  the  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  capital  for  improvements  in  their  design.  The  cost  of 
equipment  is  extremely  high  and  the  deliveries  are  poor. 
Ever)'  piece  of  equipment  should  be  made  to  do  a  little  more 
and  every  man  should  consider  it  his  patriotic  duty  to  work 
harder  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  equipment  that  comes 
under  his  care.  Good  hard  work  and  plain  common  sense 
with  a  clear  underi^tanding  of  the  conditions  to  be  met  is 
the  railroad  man's  "bit"  in  this  gigantic  world  war. 


Railway  Employees  Who  Join  the  Colors 

Most  of  the  Companies  Will  Try  to  Reinstate  the  Men 
on  Their  Return,  But  a  Few  Are  Paying  Part  Salaries 
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THE  railways  have  raised  nine  railroad  engineer  regi- 
ments. Many  of  their  employees  are  in  the  National 
Guard.  A  considerable  number  of  others  have  left 
railway  service  to  attend  the  officers'  training  camps  or  to 
enlist  "in  the  regular  army  or  navy.  What  are  the  railways 
doing  as  to  their  employees  who  join  the  colors,  and  what 
promises  are  they  making  to  them  as  to  reinstatement  when 
they  return  after  the  Kaiser  has  received  the  sound  beating 
he  has  due  him? 

The  railways  have  a  particular  interest  in  this  matter  and 
a  problem  that  is  all  their  own.  For  one  thing,  they  cannot 
be  too  free  with  their  promises  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  lose  too  many  men;  efficient  operation 
of  railways  is  even  more  essential  in  war  time  than  in  peace. 
But  reference  is  directed  rather  to  the  matter  of  promising 
back  former  positions.  Nearly  every  railroad  has  realized 
that  all  promises  of  this  kind  must  be  conditional.  A  man 
who  joins  the  colors  is  doing  a  big  thing  and  deserves  every 
reasonable  consideration.  But  in  fairness  to  his  fellow  em- 
ployees and  the  passengers,  he  will  not  expect  to  be  allowed 
to  run  a  train  or  to  engage  in  similar  work  unless  he  is  in 
absolutely  fit  condition,  physically  and  mentally.  The  rail- 
roads that  have  made  promises  of  this  kind  nearly  all  make 
that  condition;  but,  of  course,  they  also  promise  that  if  a 
man  returns  to  duty  and  is  not  still  fit  to  do  his  former  work, 
everything  will  be  done  to  find  as  near  an  equivalent  posi- 
tion as  possible. 

Reinstatement 
There  are  apparently  few  roads  that  have  not  said  that 
they  will  follow  out  this  plan.  But  the  promises  and  an- 
nouncements vary  within  wide  ranges.  Some  have  simply 
said  that  as  far  as  possible,  they  will  hold  the  men's  posi- 
tions open  or  that  when  they  return  they  can  have  their 
former  or  equivalent  positions,  provided,  of  course,  they  are 
physically  fit.  Among  such  roads  are  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Lackawanna,  the 
Erie,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Katy,  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
the  Southern,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Western  Pacific.  Sev- 
eral roads  speak  in  terms  of  "leaves  of  absence"  or  of  "fur- 
lough," among  them  being  the  Rock  Island,  the  New  Haven, 
and  the  Pennsylvania. 

Other  roads,  including  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Bur- 
lington and  the  North  Western  have  issued  an  announce- 
ment reading  about  as  follows:  "For  the  information  of  em- 
ployees who  may  resign  to  enter  military  or  naval  service, 
it  will  be  understood  that  while  this  company  cannot  agree 
in  advance  to  indefinitely  keep  open  any  positions  for  such 
employees,  the  company  will  nevertheless  endeavor  to  re- 
instate former  employees,  at  the  termination  of  their  mili- 
tary service,  so  far  as  it  can  consistently  with  its  duty  to 
the  government,  the  public  and  its  general  body  of  em- 
ployees; and  as  far  as  possible  their  seniority  rights  shall 
be   protected." 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  will  give  employees  who  return 
to  service  precedence  over  all  other  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, and  has  announced  that  it  will  be  the  desire  of  the 
company  to  reinstate  such  employees  in  their  former  posi- 
tions, provided  they  are  in  such  physical  condition  as  to 
warrant  their  reemployment. 

Others  have  gone  further  than  these.  The  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  to  take  a  leading  example,  has  announced  that  un- 
der the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board  of  managers  pro- 
vision has  been  made  that  all  officers,  agents  and  employees 
who  are  members  of  the  National  Guard,  the  officers'  reserve 


corps  or  engineers  reserve  corps,  who  have  volunteered  or 
have  been  called  or  who  shall  volunteer  or  be  called  or 
drafted  for  service  in  the  regular  army,  will  be  granted  in- 
definite leave  of  absence  during  such  service  with  the  assur- 
ance that  special  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  employment 
for  them  by  the  company  should  they  so  desire  as  rapidly 
as  possible  upon  their  honorable  discharge.  And,  it  has  also 
added,  that  if  any  employee  who  returns  for  service  whose 
physical  condition  will  not  permit  of  his  performing  duties 
in  which  he  was  formerly  engaged  special  effort  will  be  made 
to  give  him  work  which  his  physical  condition  will  permit 
him  to  perform.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  is  also  paying 
part  salaries  to  enlisted  employees,  but  more  will  be  said 
about  that  below. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Big  Four  have  found  it 
advisable  to  make  a  distinction  between  employees  who  join 
the  engineer  regiments  and  other  employees.  The  former 
will  be  granted  leave  of  absence  and  their  seniority  rights 
will  be  preserved.  No  such  leave  or  assurance  has  been  given 
to  men  who  are  leaving  the  railroad  for  other  military  serv- 
ice. But,  of  course,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  take  the 
men  back  at  positions  as  nearly  equal  to  those  they  leave 
as  possible. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  made  a  slightly  different  distinction — 
as  to  the  date  of  enlistment.  It  has  advised  that  all  em- 
ployees who  voluntarily  joined  the  army  or  navy  prior  to 
May  25  will  be  given  their  old  or  equivalent  positions,  but 
that  as  to  those  who  have  left  since  May  25,  it  feels  that 
conditions  are  so  uncertain  that  it  could  not  make  this 
promise.  It  will,  however,  do  its  utmost  to  place  satisfac- 
torily any  former  employee  who  wishes  to  again  enter  the 
service. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  similarly  will  guarantee  to 
the  men  who  were  in  the  militia  prior  to  the  call  for  active 
service  (contingent  upon  their  return  in  physical  condition 
to  perform  their  duties)  the  same  positions  that  they  held 
or  positions  paying  the  same  amount  of  salary.  As  to  men 
who  were  not  in  the  National  Guard  or  who  have  since 
joined,  the  company  does  not  undertake  to  make  any  such 
guarantee,  but  it  does  assure  them  of  its  willingness  to  give 
them  preference  upon  their  return  as  circumstances  may  per- 
mit. 

In  a  number  of  cases  roads  have  emphasized  the  require- 
ment that  the  men  return  to  railway  service  immediately 
after  their  disch:r"?  frcm  military  service.  The  Santa  Fe's 
promises,  for  example,  are  conditional  upon  the  employee 
reporting  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  military  service; 
if  physically  unable  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  pass 
the  physical  examination  prescribed  for  that  branch  of  the 
service  in  which  he  is  to  be  engaged. 

Seniority  and  Pension  Rights 
The  following  roads  are  among  those  that  have  announced 
that  their  employees  who  enter  military  service  will  retain 
their  insurance  and  pension  privileges:  Boston  &  Maine 
(engineer  regiment  only);  Rock  Island;  Great  Northern 
and  the  New  Haven.  On  the  Santa  Fe,  a  man  will  retain 
his  pension  and  insurance  privileges,  but  the  time  he  is  ab- 
sent will  be  deducted  from  his  total  service  with  the  com- 
pany in  figuring  benefits.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  em- 
ployees who  enlist  will  terminate  their  membership  in  the 
relief  department,  so  far  as  sickness  or  accident  benefits  are 
concerned,  but  may  retain  their  membership  for  death  bene- 
fits. The  Pennsylvania  will  arrange  to  conduct  welfare 
work  among  such  of  its  employees  as  enlist  by  endeavoring 
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to  keep  in  communication  with  them,  thereby  providing  a 
means  of  communication  between  the  employees  themselves 
and  their  families  or  dependents. 

Most  of  the  roads  that  have  acted  on  this  matter  have 
said  that  employees  who  join  the  colors  will  retain  their 
seniority  rights.  Some  roads  use  the  expression,  "seniority 
rights  shall  be  protected  as  far  as  possible."  On  the  Erie, 
the  time  lost  while  engaged  in  military  service  is  not  to  be 
deducted  from  the  service  period.  One  road  has  said  that 
"In  view  of  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the  length  of  the 
time  absent,  it  is  impracticable  to  guarantee  seniority  rights, 
but  employees  will  be  treated  as.  liberally  as  conditions  will 
permit."  On  the  New  Haven  the  maintenance  of  pension 
and  seniority  rights  will  be  contingent  on  the  employee's 
returning  to  service  within  60  days  after  the  termination  of 
the  war  or  within  60  days  after  being  mustered  out  of  Fed- 
eral service. 

General  Policy 

The  railroads  of  this  country,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  by 
any  means  a  unit  in  this  matter  of  the  treatment  of  their 
employees  who  enlist  with  the  colors.  Some  roads,  on  the 
one  hand,  are  very  liberal;  others  have  adopted  a  more  cau- 
tious attitude,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  realizing  that  the 
man  who  runs  an  engine  or  assists  in  its  repair  is  doing  a 
very  essential  bit  of  work  towards  helping  the  country  win 
this  war.  The  New  Haven's  announcement  touches  upon 
this  matter  very  aptly.  A  portion  of  the  announcement  reads 
as  follows: 

The  importance  of  the  railroads  as  a  national  arm  of  defense  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  each  day,  as  the  strain  upon  the  railroads  is 
being  increased  by  the  tremendous  activity  incident  to  the  country's  pro- 
gram of  preparedness,  and  this  is  particularly  true  with  us  on  account  of 
the  munitions  industry  of  the  country  being  largely  concentrated  along  the 
lines  served  by  this  company.  Consequently,  any  loss  of  men  skilled  in 
the  handling  of  our  locomotives  or  trains  on  account  of  the  acute  labor 
situation  will  be  most  severely  felt,  but  we  want  every  employee  to  feel 
absolutely   free  to   act  as   he   deems  best  for  his  country  and  himself. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  are  among  the  roads  that  take 
the  liberal  view  of  actually  encouraging  enlistments.  On 
the  Texas  &  Pacific,  for  example,  each  available  opening 
in  the  army  or  other  government  service  for  which  railroad 
employees  can  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  is  being 
posted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  company's  employees  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  enlist  if  they  care  to  do  so. 

Several  roads,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  otherwise 
offering  to  reinstate  their  employees  have,  nevertheless,  felt 
that  they  will  make  a  big  mistake  if  they  encourage  enlist- 
ment too  strongly. 

The  following  are  quotations  from  statements  made  by 
the  officers  of  some  of  these  important  roads: 

"We  feel  that  the  maintenance  of  a  full  staff  of  experi- 
enced employees  in  railway  service  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
military  necessity  as  actual  military  work." 

"The  view  of  this  company's  management  is  that  organi- 
zation and  service  of  the  railways  is  the  last  that  should 
be  impaired  by  the  taking  of  their  men  for  service  in  the 
army  or  navy.  Efficient  transportation  service  for  the  gov- 
ernment is  most  essential  during  the  war,  and  if  the  rail- 
roads are  going  to  measure  up  to  the  requirements  in  that 
respect  it  is  necessary  that  they  retain  all  of  their  employees 
who  are  willing  to  remain  in  the  service." 

"This  company  has  not  offered  any  inducements  to  its 
men  to  enlist,  it  being  our  view  that  skilled  transportation 
men  can  best  serve  their  country  by  remaining  in  transpor- 
tation service." 

"We  feel  that  the  employees  on  our  road  are  as  much  in 
the  service  of  the  government  as  if  they  were  enlisted  in  the 
service,  as  the  performances  required  of  the  road  make  it 
imperative  that  the  organization  be  maintained  in  its  operat- 
ing and  transportation  departments,  and  we  consider,  as 
stated,  that  the  men  employed  in  these  departments  are  a 
part    and    parcel  of  the  government,  and  although  they  do 


not  get  the  title  of  Lieutenant,  Captain,  Major  or  Colonel, 
they  will  be  rewarded  with  the  consciousness  that  they  have 
devoted  their  energies  in  a  direction  that  has  helped  to  main- 
tain the  government,  to  the  best  of  their  ability." 

Other  Features 

Few  roads  have  gone  so  far  as  to  post  lists  of  their  em- 
ployees who  have  joined  the  colors.  Most,  however,  are 
keeping  a  record  of  all  who  have  done  so,  and  some  are  pub- 
lishing lists  of  the  names  in  the  monthly  employees'  maga- 
zines. 

A  number  of  roads  have  announced  that  "Preference  of 
employment  in  this  company's  service  will  be  given  to  any 
members  of  the  families  of  enlisted  employees  whose  names 
may  be  furnished  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  proper  de- 
partment." 

Payments  to  Dependents 

In  England  and  in  Canada  when  armies  had  to  be  raised 
by  volunteering  it  was  quite  the  thing  for  all  the  railways 
to  agree  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  the  wages  of  their  em- 
ployees who  joined  the  colors.  In  those  countries,  too,  there 
was  no  idea  that  the  war  would  last  for  years  rather  than 
months  nor  fear  that  the  sums  to  be  paid  out  would  mount 
up  to  almost  overwhelming  amounts.  In  this  country,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  raising  volunteer  armies,  except 
to  a  limited  extent;  we  believe  we  are  going  into  a  long 
war;  most  of  the  enlistments  thus  far  have  been  of  men  with- 
out dependents;  and  as  a  rule  the  numbers  have  not  been 
exceedingly  large.  There  is  further  the  fact  that  Secretary 
of  War  Baker  has  explicitly  asked  that  no  employer  enter 
into  permanent  arrangements  until  Congress  has  had  time 
to  act  upon  this  matter. 

But  few  roads  have  announced  that  they  will  pay  part 
salaries  to  those  employees  who  leave  to  join  the  colors,  in- 
cluding the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
tern,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  first  will  pay  up  to 
July  17  at  least,  to  all  married  men  and  to  unmarried  men 
with  dependent  families,  who  were  members  of  the  National 
Guard  on  February  4,  1917,  the  difference  between  the  pay 
received  from  the  railroad  and  that  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  other  unmarried  men  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Guard  on  February  4  one-half  full  average  pay, 
or  in  other  words  the  difference  between  the  amount  paid 
by  the  government  and  one-half  the  pay  received  from  the 
company.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  will  pay  to  all  men  who 
were  in  the  service  prior  to  April  1,  1917,  the  difference  be- 
tween their  pay  with  the  company  and  their  army  pay,  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  and  thereafter  as  may  be  deter- 
mined. The  Canadian  Pacific  has  announced  that  all  em- 
ployees of  the  road  in  the  United  States  who  volunteer  for 
service  overseas  will  receive  six  months'  pay  when  they  leave 
for  active  service.  The  company  also  gives  them  the  prac- 
tical assurance  that  they  will  receive  their  old  positions  or 
ones  equally  good  on  their  return  from  military  service. 
Men  who  wait  to  be  drafted,  however,  will  receive  no  recog- 
nition. 

The  railroads  are  particularly  interested  in  a  report  on 
this  matter  which  was  recently  made  to  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  This  report  recommended  that  the  govern- 
ment enact  "legislation  providing  for  reasonable  separation 
allowances  to  be  paid  to  the  dependents  of  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  army  and  navy,  basing  such  compensation  on 
the  number  of  dependents  in  each  family." 

The  committee,  of  which  F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  is  chairman,  looked  in- 
to this  problem  on  a  suggestion  to  the  National  Chamber  by 
Secretary  Baker. 

In  addition  to  urging  the  passage  of  legislation  of  this 
kind,  it  has  further  suggested  that  the  government  official- 
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ly  dcsigiuUe  some  national  organization  to  raise  a  general 
fund  by  voluntary  public  subscription  and  distribute  the 
fund  so  raised  for  the  alleviation  of  conditions  not  adc- 
(juatoly  met  by  national  or  state  allowances.  This  organi- 
zation would  operate  in  conjunction  with  representative  local 
bodies. 

Pending  action  of  the  federal  government  in  the  matter 
and  the  })ublication  of  details  of  the  ultimate  plan,  employ- 
ers throughout  the  country  are  advised  to  make  only  tem- 
])orary  commitments  to  the  dependents  of  their  employees 
who  enlist. 

"In  view,  however,  of  the  business  uncertainty  which  the 
temporary  nature  of  these  commitments  creates,"  says  the  re- 
j)ort,  "and  in  view  of  the  large  .and  confusing  number  of 
individual  and  separate  community  efforts  to  raise  funds 
for  the  anticipated  needs  of  dependent  families,  all  indicat- 
ing the  need  for  coordinated  effort,  this  committee  very  re- 
spectfully urges  prompt  action  by  the  government  and  the 
speedy  publication  of  the  details  of  the  general  plan. 

"Large  employers  throughout  the  country  already  have 
taken  the  initiative,  as  they  did  during  the  period  when 
troops  were  required  for  the  guardianship  of  the  Mexican 
border,  and  have  made  provision  for  the  care  of  the  depen- 
dents of  their  enlisted  employees.  It  is  realized,  however, 
that  this  cannot  continue  upon  any  general  scale,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  uncertain  period  of  duration  of  the  war, 
without  imposing  hardship  and  embarrassment  upon  the 
smaller  employers  who  are  in  the  majority  throughout  the 
country.  Obviously,  business  firms  and  corporations  every- 
where would  be  the  largest  contributors  to  any  national 
patriotic  fund  raised  for  the  purpose  named." 

The  Canadian  railroads  (as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue) 
and  also  the  roads  in  Great  Britain  for  many  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war  made  large  payments  to  their  em- 
ployees who  enlisted.  The  governments  similarly  have  done 
even  greater  work  along  this  line.  In  Great  Britain  there 
is  a  separation  allowance  for  the  dependent  family.  The 
wife  receives  a  weekly  allowance  from  the  government,  to 
which  is  added  a  weekly  allotment  out  of  her  husband's  mil- 
itary pay.  The  government  makes  an  additional  allowance 
for  the  first  child,  more  for  the  second,  and  so  on  for  every 
other  child  in  the  family.  These  allowances  do  not  do  away, 
however,  with  the  need  for  relief  efforts  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic organizations  such  as  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief 
Society,  and  other  associations  whose  voluntary  workers  and 


local  committees  take  care  of  cases  seeming  to  demand  spe- 
cial assistance. 

In  Canada,  there  are  three  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
soldiers'  dependents.  First,  a  portion  of  his  pay,  the  per- 
centage determined  by  individual  conditions,  is  deducted  and 
sent  home.  Second,  the  government  makes  a  separation  al- 
lowance intended  to  enable  dependents  to  approximate  the 
pre-enlistment  maintenance  standard.  This  allowance  is  a 
flat  sum,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  family.  Third,  there 
is  a  National  Patriotic  Fund,  raised  by  voluntary  public 
subscription  and  distributed  by  a  corporate  organization 
authorized  by  the  Dominion  government.  This  fund  takes 
care  of  necessitous  cases  where  local  investigation  seems  to 
establish  the  need  for  it.  The  Canadian  railroads  have 
made  large  contributions  to  it. 

Different  Rates  of   Pay   Undesirable 

The  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Special  Com- 
mittee says  that  enlisted  men  in  the  armies  above  referred 
to  neither  need  nor  desire  remuneration  in  addition  to  the 
service  pay  which,  in  accordance  with  rank,  they  receive  as 
a  provision  of  statute,   for  the  following  reasons: 

They  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  spending  money  for 
necessities  at  the  front. 

It  is  undemocratic  to  have  men  serving  in  the  ranks  along- 
side one  another  with  different  rates  of  pay  for  their  patriot- 
ism, as  must  happen  if  enlisted  men  receive  individual  al- 
lowances from  their  respective  employers;  and  such  differ- 
entiation has  been  found  to  be  a  contributing  factor  towards 
desertions  from  the  ranks. 

It  has  been  found  that  men  fraternize  together  in  the 
trenches  under  circumstances  which  lead  to  exchanges  of 
confidence  as  to  the  result  of  a  few  days'  intimate  acquaint- 
ance not  possible  under  normal  conditions.  They  receive  let- 
ters from  home;  knowledge  of  differences  in  the  standards 
of  family  maintenance,  emphasized  by  assistance  from  sev- 
eral sources,  breeds  discontent,  and  discontent  leads  to  de- 
sertions. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  present  readjustments  of 
methods  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  governments  referred  to, 
the  report  concludes,  seems  to  be:  (a)  To  establish  equality 
in  the  basis  of  service  in  the  ranks;  (b)  to  equalize  the 
burden  upon  industry  and  people;  and  (c)  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  patriotic  organizations  and  funds,  and  to  combine 
all  the  machinery  of  family  maintenance  with  an  eye  to  the 
psychological  effect  upon  the  soldier  at  the  front. 


Arrangement  of  Six- Wheel  Trucks  with  Platforms,  Swivel  Supports  and  Reach  Bars  for  Heavy  Artillery,  Built  by  the 

National  Steel  Car  Company 


Work  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 


Methods  of   Regulating    the  Freight  Equipment  of  the 
Railroads  as  a  Pool.     Increasing  Efficiency  of^Car  Supply 


UNDER  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  as  a  continental  system  during  the 
war,  the  important  function  of  generally  directing 
and  supervising  the  distribution  of  the  freight  car  supply 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  freight  car  equipment  during  a  period  which 
began  under  conditions  in  which  the  demand  has  consid- 
erably exceeded  the  supply,  has  been  delegated  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, now  a  sub-committee  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board. 

The   Commission  on   Car   Service,   originally   a   standing 
committee    of    the    American 


Railway  Association,  was 
reconstituted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  on 
December  5  as  a  successor 
to  the  Committee  on  Car  Ef- 
ficiency, which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  sit  at  Washington 
in  co-operation  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  endeavor  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  of  car 
shortage  and  congestion. 
After  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had  is- 
sued its  report  on  its  car  sup- 
ply investigation  on  January 
18,  1917,  the  commission 
was  again  reorganized  on 
February  2,  with  C.  M. 
Sheaffer,  general  superinten- 
dent of  transportation  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  as  chairman, 
and  given  plenary  powers 
until  May  1  to  deal  with  the 
car  situation  in  co-operation 
with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  a 
signed  agreement  of  the  roads 
to  obey  the  new  code  of  car 
service  rules  adopted  at  the 
same    time.       It    was    also 

given  authority  to  make  such  necessary  modification  in  the 
rules  as  might  be  required. 

At  the  meeting  of  railway  executives  held  in  Washington 
on  April  11,  at  which  the  whole  problem  of  co-operation 
with  the  government  was  committed  to  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  National  Defense,  the  commission  on  Car  Service 
was  made  a  sub-committee  of  that  body  and  is  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  executive  committee.  Some  additional 
members  were  appointed  and  the  committee  is  now  com- 
posed as  follows: 

C.  M.  Sheaffer,  general  superintendent  of  transportation, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  chairman;  W.  L.  Barnes,  superin- 
tendent of  transportation,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy; 
W.  C.  Kendall,  superintendent  of  transportation,  Boston  & 
Maine;  Macy  Nicholson,  assistant  to  vice-president,  Great 
Northern;  G.  F.  Richardson,  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion. Southern  Pacific;  J.  A.  Somerville,  general  superin- 
tendent of  transportation,  Missouri  Pacific;  and  D.  E. 
Spangler,  superintendent  of  transportation,  Norfolk  & 
Western.  H.  W.  Stanley  is  assistant  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission. 


How    the  Commission   on 
Car  Service  "Does  Its  Bit" 

JOULES  controlling  movement  of  cars 
according   to   ownership    changed. 

Shifting  of  box  cars  now  in  hands  of 
Commission  on  Car  Service. 

Local  committees  have  been  organized 
to  deal  with  local  conditions. 

Many    specific    orders    already    have 
been  issued  to  railways  to  move  cars. 

How  fuel  is  dealt  with. 

How  shipments  for  the  allies  are  be- 
ing handled. 


Freight  Equipment  Pooled 

The  new  situation  created  Ly  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Germany  and  the  new  organization  of  the  railways  as  a 
national  system,  therefore,  gave  to  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  in  addition  to  the  work  on  which  it  had  been  en- 
gaged, the  important  function  of  trying  to  fit  the  available 
supply  of  freight  equipment  to  the  new  and  greatly  enhanced 
demands  incident  to  the  war.  Full  authority  was  conferred 
on  it  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Special  Committee 
on     National     Defense,     the     "Raihoads'  War  Board,"  to 

amend  or  suspend  any  or  all 

rules  affecting  the  handling 
of  freight  cars;  to  relocate 
such  equipment;  to  issue  such 
rules,  regulations  or  instruc- 
tions as  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  may,  in  its 
judgment       require.  O  n 

April  26  the  executive  com- 
mittee approved  a  new  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  to  gov- 
ern the  handling  of  freight 
cars  established  by  the  com- 
mission and  set  forth  in  its 
General  Order  No.  C.  S.  1, 
which  the  executive  com- 
mittee called  on  all  roads 
to  make  effective  at  once. 
The  old  rules  which  re- 
stricted the  movement  of  box 
cars  according  to  ownership, 
were  so  modified  by  the 
new  rules  as  to  permit 
a  wider  latitude  in  the 
handling  of  cars  in  the 
interest  of  national  efficiency 
as  distinguished  from  that  of 
individual  roads. 

Under  the  new  regulations 
the  Commission  on  Car  Serv- 
ice acts  virtually  as  the  man- 
ager of  a  car  pool  embracing 
all  the  railroad-owned  freight  equipment  in  the  country, 
amounting  to  over  2,500,000  cars,  and  while  rules  were 
established  governing  the  handling  of  special  equipment 
which  recognize  the  right  of  the  owner  to  their  return,  the 
box  cars  are  actually  pooled  by  a  rule  that  they  "shall  be 
used  in  the  best  interests  of  the  requirements  of  traffic 
originating  on  each  road,"  .subject  to  the  regulation  of  tlie 
commission  "as  the  exigencies  may  require."  The  rules 
also  provide  that: 

"A  railroad  may  refer  to  the  Comtnissior.  on  Car  Service  any  situation 
where  car  efficiency  is  involved,  or  may  appeal  concerning  the  handling  and 
use  of  its  freight  equipment  by  another  railroad.  The  Commission  on  Car 
Service  will  investigate  such  cases  and  render  decisions  as  the  facts  and 
conditions   may    warrant." 

The  new  car  service  order  suspended  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  rules  adopted  on  February  21,  and  is  ad- 
mittedly a  war  time  emergency  moa.-ure,  a  fact  which  has 
I'/een  frequently  overlooked  in  discussions  of  the  subject. 
In  fact,  in  the  circular  promulgating  the  new  rules  ihey  are 
referred  to  as  "regulations"  to  apply  until  further  notice. 
Under  the  Esch-Pomerene  bill  recently  passed  by  Congress 
complete  jurisdiction  over  car  interchange  and   car  service 
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rules  wa.s  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coi'unission,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  the  commission  need  only  exercise  a 
general  supervision  as  long  as  it  is  satisfied  with  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service. 

Car  Service  Rules 

The  rules  which  were  superseded  by  the  order  of  April 
26  had  represented  efforts  to  deal  with  the  knotty  problem 
of  car  interchange  in  a  more  permanent  way.  New  rules 
had  been  adopted  by  the  American  Railway  Association  on 
November  15  following  an  investigation  which  showed  that 
on  a  limited  number  of  the  principal  and  typical  railroads 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  there  were  more  than  40,000 
violations  of  the  rules  in  a  single  month.  An  effort  was 
made  in  framing  these  rules  to  give  them  "teeth  that  will 
work  automatically"  by  providing  new  penalties  for  di- 
version. The  administration  of  these  rules  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  emergency  Committee  on  Car  Efficiency, 
which  was  sent  to  Washington  to  co-operate  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  dealing  with  the  car  con- 
gestion in  the  east  and  car  shortage  situation  in  the  west 
and  south,  but  the  committee  soon  found  that  the  situation 
had  got  beyond  the  reach  of  rigid  rules  and  emergency 
orders  were  soon  resorted  to.  Because  of  the  unusual  drift 
of  traffic  caused  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  European 
war,  as  well  as  the  past  neglect  of  the  carriers  to  observe  car 
service  rules  strictly,  the  equipment  had  been  badly  scattered, 
and  in  the  effort  to  relocate  it  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
penalties  was  postponed  until  January  1. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  shift  box  cars  in  large  lots 
without  regard  to  ownership,  first  getting  the  excess  out  of 
New  England  territory  and  requiring  lines  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  to  deliver  a  specified  excess  of  box  cars  to 
western  and  southern  roads.  The  Commission  on  Car 
Service  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through 
Commissioner  McChord  had  also  endeavored  to  bring  about 
the  return  of  open  top  and  refrigerator  cars  to  their  owners. 

The  opinion  prevailed  in  some  quarters  that  if  the  com- 
mission had  received  promptly  the  assistance  of  the  rail- 
roads involved,  and  their  full  co-operation  in  efforts  to 
improve  the  general  situation,  this  policy  might  have  been 
successful,  but  some  roads  co-operated  to  a  large  extent, 
some  did  something  in  the  desired  direction  and  some  did 
ver\'  little,  if  anything.  As  a  result  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  had  undertaken  a  general  investigation 
of  car  supply  beginning  November  4  and  which,  through 
Commissioner  McChord  and  Examiner  Attorney  F.  B.  Dow, 
had  been  in  constant  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service,  decided  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3  to  take 
the  bit  in  its  own  teeth  and  issued  its  order  of  January  18 
prescribing  a  partial  code  of  car  service  rules,  only  a  short 
time  after  it  had  asked  Congress  to  give  it  authority  to  take, 
such  action.  Before  the  effective  date  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  rules,  however,  the  reconstituted  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service  (endowed  with  plenary  power)  went  to 
Washington  to  secure  a  relocation  of  cars,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  gave  the  roads  another  chance 
by  postponing  the  effective  date  of  its  order. 

Mr.  Sheaffer  was  made  chairman  of  the  new  committee 
and  the  new  code  of  rules  adopted  in  the  A.  R.  A.  proved 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  commission  so  that  it  post- 
poned its  own  rules  and  allowed  the  A.  R.  A.  rules  to  be- 
come effective  on  February  21.  Under  the  new  rules,  with 
better  weather  conditions,  with  some  pressure  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  with  a  new  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  railroads,  conditions  were  somewhat  im- 
proved and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Feb- 
ruar}-  24  issued  a  statement  commending  the  work.  While 
the  results  were  generally  satisfactory,  the  shortage  had 
reached  nearly  150,000  cars  by  May  1  and  there  were  many 
criticisms  of  the  new  rules  and  the  practices  under  them,  in 


some  cases  based  on  their  observance  and  in  others  because 
of  their  non-observance.  Some  roads  refused  to  observe 
them  and  shippers  complained  both  because  they  did  not 
result  in  giving  them  the  cars  they  wanted  and  because 
under  their  strict  observance  inbound  cars  made  empty  could 
not  be  reloaded  except  toward  home.  Whether  or  not  the 
rules  would  ultimately  have  proved  successful  and  whether 
they  were  in  effect  long  enough  to  provide  a  fair  test  under 
the  difficult  conditions  in  which  they  had  their  inception, 
is  probably  still  an  open  question,  but  the  fact  that  they 
were  suspended  and  the  new  regulations  substituted  for 
them  was  the  direct  result  of  new  conditions  brought  by 
the  war. 

The  law  requires  the  railways  in  time  of  war  or  threat- 
ened war  to  give  precedence  and  preference  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops  and  material  of  war.  As  soon  as  it  became 
necessary  to  move  freight  for  the  government,  therefore, 
rules  which  imposed  a  penalty  for  loading  cars  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  home  road  were  manifestly  un- 
workable. After  one  or  two  instances  in  which  roads  had 
had  to  move  cars  in  contravention  of  the  rules  in  order  to 
give  prompt  movement  to  shipments  for  the  government  it 
became  evident  that  the  diversion  penalties  would  have  to 
be  suspended  and  at  the  same  time  the  penalties  that  had 
accrued  under  per  diem  rule  3  were  cancelled.  This  was 
done  in  General  Order  No.  C.  S.  1,  which  represented  the 
first  work  of  the  Car  Service  Commission  under  its  new- 
authority. 

The  new  rules  were  promulgated  after  conferences  be- 
tween the  Car  Service  Commission  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  which  Commissioner  E.  E.  Clark  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  participated  as  an  ex-officio  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  They  also  contained  an 
emergency  rule  framed  to  give  preference  to  coal  and  iron 
ore  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Executive  Committee 
issued  a  circular  to  the  railroads  requiring  that  sp>ecial  and 
continuous  preferential  service  be  given  until  further  notice 
to  the  movement  of  those  commodities.  Much  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Car  Service  Commission  has  been  directed  to 
the  carrying  out  of  this  order  and  to  the  handling  of  the 
multifarious  details  involved  in  securing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fuel. 

Under  the  new  conditions  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
naturally  found  it  necessary  to  expand  the  organization 
which  had  previously  been  developed.  It  has  a  considerable 
office  force  and  18  inspectors  who  conduct  investigations 
and  keep  in  touch  with  conditions  at  the  principal  centers 
of  interchange.  Each  member  of  the  commission  has  as- 
signed to  him  certain  subjects  to  which  he  devotes  special 
attention.  Some  of  these  assignments  are:  Grain  and  food 
products;  lumber  loading  and  movement;  interchange  be- 
tween railroads  and  local  committees;  intensive  car  loading 
and  relocation  of  equipment;  coal,  iron  ore  and  materials 
for  furnaces  and  steel  plants;  and  distribution  of  open  top 
cars;  embargoes,  accumulations  and  similar  matters.  In 
addition  each  member  may  handle  any  special  problem  that 
develops  in  his  own  territory,  for  the  commission  was  or- 
ganized with  a  view  of  securing  representation  from  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

Local  Committees 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  commission  under 
the  new  regime  was  to  organize  local  committees  at  25  im- 
portant commercial  centers,  to  act  for  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Commission,  with  representatives  of  all  lines  in 
the  city  as  members  and  with  one  of  the  local  operating 
officers  as  chairman.  There  had  previously  been  a  num- 
ber of  local  committees,  but  steps  were  taken  to  more  closely 
co-ordinate  the  local  committees  with  the  commission  and 
to  decentralize  the  work  to  a  large  extent  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  commission   of  manv  details   and    in   order   that 
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there  should  be  some  authority  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
local  problems  directly.  The  work  is  done  by  the  various 
railroad  officers  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duty,  and  they 
do  not  become  directly  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  although  in  one  or  two  cases  the  work 
has  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  at  certain  terminals  to  war- 
rant the  employment  of  a  special  man  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  work.  In  that  case  he  is  paid  by  the  terminal 
lines. 

The  local  committees  were  requested  to  meet  at  least 
twice  a  week.  The  scope  of  their  discussion  is  unlimited, 
and  their  action  is  not  restricted  except  by  general  instruc- 


the  railroad  committees.  On  May  25  the  National  Indus- 
trial Traffic  League  organized  both  a  central  committee  and 
local  committees  to  co-operate  with  the  committees  represent- 
ing the  railroads  and  also  tlie  government  in  promoting  trans- 
portation efficiency. 

Sub-committees  have  been  organized  by  the  local  com- 
mittees at  various  points  to  .specialize  on  such  subjects  as 
intensive  loading.  At  Galveston  the  local  committee  has 
been  making  an  effort  to  arrange  for  the  operation  of  the 
five  local  switching  lines  as  one  organization  in  order  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  handling  of  equipment.  This  com- 
mittee has  also  considered  a  plan  of  pooling  switch  engines 
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tions  and  the  car  service  rules.  They  are  expected  to  an- 
ticipate difficulties  and  to  apply  remedies  to  avoid  compli- 
cations. Weekly  reports  are  rendered  by  the  local  com- 
mittees to  the  commission  at  Washington.  In  addition  to 
more  general  matter  submitted  by  the  local  committees, 
weekly  statements  are  rendered  by  all  carriers  showing  the 
average  daily  car  requirements,  average  number  of  cars 
furnished  daily  and  percentage  of  average  daily  require- 
ments tilled.  In  order  that  it  may  have  a  check  on  any 
inequalities  of  distribution  the  commission  also  receives 
a  weekly  report  on  interchange  of  cars  by  classes. 

The  local  committees  give  special  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters as  intensive  loading  of  cars  and  the  elimination  of  de- 
lays in  loading  and  unloading.  They  keep  in  close  touch 
with  shippers,  and  at  some  points  committees  of  shippers 
were  promptly  organized  to  deal  with  and  co-operate  with 


and  switching  crews.  The  committee  at  Memphis  has  sub- 
committees on  intensive  loading;  prompt  disposition  of  in- 
bound and  outbound  shipments;  prompt  furnisliing  of  bill- 
ing; prompt  switching,  inspection  and  movement;  and  ac- 
cumulations and  embargoes.  The  local  committees  make 
suggestions  to  the  commission  and  the  commission  makes 
suggestions  to  the  local  committees. 

The  instructions  to  the  local  committees  regarding  the 
objects  which  it  was  desired  to  accomplish  included  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

To  Reduce  Accumulation 
This  subject,  of  course,  is  the  most  important  one,  and  has  many  difficul- 
ties perhaps,  but  we  feel  that  if  the  local  men  on  the  ground  act  as  a 
unit  much  good  will  result.  Possibly  the  business  men's  association  might 
have  to  be  called  upon  to  expedite  disposition  of  accumulated  loads,  and 
their  friendly  co-operation  should  be  cultivated.  Consignees  of  large  ship- 
ments might  be  induced  to  temporarily  increase  warehouse  facilities.  Pos- 
sibly   some    lines    might    be    helped    out    by    borrowing    Switching    or    road 
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engines   from   lines   more    fortunate.      A    reciprocal   use  of   yard   tracks   tem- 
porarily might  avoid  a  serious  congestion. 

To  Administer  Embargoes 

Careful  study  of  this  subject  must  be  given  and  embargoes  resorted  to  as 
last  resort  to  compel  obedience  to  car  service  rules  and  to  regulate  re- 
ceipts   according    to   ability    fc    dispose. 

The  opinion  of  the  local  committee  should  be  called  for  before  executive 
action   is   taken   on   embargoes. 

To  Regulate  Car   Supply 

This  is  an  important  subject  for  the  local  committee  and  requires  daily 
supervision  to  see  that  an  equitable  distribution  is  accomplished.  Some  firms 
receive  many  more  loaded  cars  than  they  should  be  permitted  to  load  out 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  regulate  the  loading  out  of  cars  by  such  firms. 
The  ability  of  some  shippers  to  appropriate  equipment  is  greater  than  others 
and  in  some  cases  undue  means  have  been  used  to  influence  local  yard 
employees.  Many  other  points  must  be  given  special  attention  under  this 
subject,   which   local  co-operation  only   will  improve. 

To  Promote  Intensive  Car  Loading 

Tlie  shortage  of  equipment  has  caused  an  increase  in  average  tons  per 
car,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  and  thereby  making  two  cars 
answer  where  three  are  now  used. 

So  many  possibilities  for  improvement  present  themselves  under  this  head 
that  special  attention  will  be  given  the  subject  by  one  of  the  commissioners 
to    help   out    the    local    committees. 

In  addition  to  above  suggestions  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  commission  on 
car  service  to  refer  many  matters  to  the  local  committees  for  attention  as 
thought  advisable  from  time  to  time,  and  we  will  require  advice  of  results 
accomplished.  We  want  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  kept 
and  a  report  of  such  made  to  onr  committee  promptly.  We  must  also  have 
reliable  information  as  to  local  difficulties,  whether  overcome  or  not,  in 
order  to  properly  answer  complaints  coming  to  us  and  thereby  properly 
defend   or   explain   the   railroads'   actions. 

We  feel  sure  of  the  success  to  be  accomplished  by  proper  local  co-opera- 
tion, and  hope  you   will   expedite  the  orgai  ization  of  the  local  committee. 

It  is  the  intention  to  not  have  more  than  one  committee  representing 
this  commission  in  any  city  and  if  an  organization  has  already  been  formed, 
its  duties  must  be  expanded  to  handle  all  other  subjects  this  commission 
may  take  up. 

Relocation  of  Equipment 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  has  been  the  relocation  of  equipment. 
It  issues  a  bulletin  semi-monthly  showing  the  location  of 
cars  with  respect  to  percentage  of  ownership,  separated  as 
to  classes. 

The  commission  announced  in  its  car  service  order  that 
roads  having  on  their  line  in  excess  of  100  per  cent  of  their 
ownership,  treating  each  classification  separately,  would  be 
expected  to  so  regulate  their  car  handling  as  not  to  exceed 
the  percentage  as  of  April  1.  The  condition  as  of  April  1 
was  taken  as  a  starting  point  to  work  from  because  the 
conditions  as  of  that  date  represented  the  drift  of  the  traffic 
after  six  months  of  regulation  of  the  car  supply.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  purpose  the  commission  during  the  week  of  May 
19  issued  orders  for  the  movement  of  several  thousand  cars 
from  roads  which  had  excess  to  roads  which  needed  cars 
for  the  movement  of  materials  required  for  military  pur- 
poses, or  for  other  pressing  requirements.  For  example,  the 
Pennsylvania  was  ordered  to  deliver  5,000  empty  box  cars 
to  other  lines,  the  Boston  &  Maine  was  ordered  to  forward 
2,000  empty  cars  west  at  the  rate  of  200  a  day,  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  was  asked  to  forward  300  box  cars  to  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  and  200  to  the  Southern,  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  500  empty  box  cars  to  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  the  Southern  1,200  box  cars 
to  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  500  to  other  roads. 

These  orders  were  followed  up  to  see  that  they  were  com- 
plied with.  The  reports  showing  percentages  of  ownership 
are  carefully  watched  and  if  a  road  having  an  excess  shows 
an  increase  in  the  percentage  over  that  of  April  1  a  letter 
is  written  to  the  president  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  requesting  him  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  excess  and 
to  advise  the  commission  as  to  the  action  taken.  Oc- 
casionally a  road  advises  the  commission  that  it  has  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cars  available  for  other  roads  and  the  com- 
mission arranges  for  their  distribution  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good.  Officers  of  various  roads  appear  before  the 
commission  frequently  to  discuss  the  situation  in  their  ter- 
ritory, and  the  commission  calls  on  them  very  freely  to 
appear  and  explain  conditions.  Usually  the  transportation 
officers   confer   with   the   commission,    but   occasionally   the 


presidents  or  other  executive  officers  have  been  called  to 
Washington.  Some  roads  have  tried  to  restrict  certain 
classes  of  their  cars  to  system  lines,  but  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  has  taken  the  position  that  this  is  wrong 
practice  and  has  discouraged  it. 

Examiner  Gutheim  and  Inspector  Semple  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  attend  meetings  of  the  Car 
Service  Commission  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  its  work. 

Expediting  Freight  Shipments 

Another  task  of  the  commission,  which  recently  has  oc- 
cupied probably  more  of  its  attention  than  most  other  mat- 
ters, has  been  to  deal  with  the  vast  number  of  requests  for 
priority  in  car  supply  and  in  movement.  These  questions 
have  been  brought  to  its  attention  by  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, by  members  of  Congress  and  by  commercial  in- 
terests, and  have  involved  not  only  requests  for  action  to 
provide  cars  for  and  to  expedite  shipments  of  various  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials,  but  also  of  other  kinds  of  freight  for  which  an 
argument  as  to  its  special  importance  might  be  made. 

Ever  since  its  organization  the  Commission  on  Car  Serv- 
ice has  been  busy  receiving  delegations  of  shippers  asking 
that  special  efforts  be  made  to  furnish  them  cars  or  that 
their  shipments  be  exempted  from  embargoes.  The  com- 
mission has  investigated  each  request,  and  where  conditions 
warranted  it  has  arranged  with  the  roads  concerned  to- 
furnish  the  desired  relief.  On  March  5  the  commission  is- 
sued a  recommendation  to  the  roads  that  they  exempt  from 
embargoes  so  far  as  local  conditions  might  warrant  or  per- 
mit such  shipments  as  live  stock,  perishable  freight,  ship- 
ments consigned  to  the  United  States,  food-stuffs  and  feed 
for  livestock,  tin  cans  for  food  containers,  printing  paper,, 
fuel  and  materials  and  supplies  consigned  to  railroads.  At 
various  times  circulars  have  been  issued  to  the  roads  calling 
their  attention  to  the  importance  of  providing  cars  for  and 
giving  prompt  movement  to  various  shipments  such  as  fer- 
tilizer, seeds,  agricultural  implements,  drugs,  medical  and 
surgical  supplies,  and  after  the  order  had  been  issued  to 
give  preference  to  coal  and  iron  ore  it  became  necessary  to 
request  special  attention  also  to  moulding  sand,  fluxing 
stone  and  other  basic  supplies  needed  by  steel  plants. 

The  department  of  agriculture  has  made  many  requests 
for  special  consideration  or  relief  from  embargoes  for 
articles  affecting  the  food  supply,  such  as  tin  plate  for  cans. 

President  Wilson's  Request  tor  Priority  Legislation 

When  the  order  to  give  preference  to  coal  and  ore  was 
issued  it  was  stated  that  similar  orders  might  be  issued  as 
to  other  commodities,  but  so  many  requests  for  priority  came 
in  that  it  was  decided  that  the  responsibility  was  too  great 
for  the  railroads  to  assume,  arid  President  Wilson  asked 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  him  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  decide  what  classes  of  traffic  or  particular  ship- 
ments should  be  given  preference.  Bills  introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  this  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent provide  that  the  machinery  of  the  railroad  committees- 
shall  be  used  in  carrying  out  such  orders  but  that  the  re- 
sponsibility shall  be  placed  upon  the  government  for  de- 
ciding what  shall  have  preference  This  legislation  is  not, 
at  this  writing,  assured,  and  the  railroad  committees  have 
refrained  from  issuing  any  additional  priority  orders  except 
as  to  government  freight,  which  is  provided  for  by  law;  but 
recommendations  are  occasionally  made  to  the  individual 
roads. 

Shippers  write  letters  or  call  at  the  commission's  office 
saying  they  cannot  get  cars  or  want  to  be  assured  of  a  car 
supply  for  certain  shipments,  either  of  raw  materials  needed 
for  the  manufacture  of  war  materials  to  fill  government 
contracts  or  of  some  commodity  which  may  be  considered' 
to  be  affected  with  a  public  importance.     They  are  asked  to 
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give  a  list  of  the  commodities  needed  and  of  their  sources 
and  the  matter  is  investigated  and  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  originating  roads.  In  a  case  of  importance,  if  the 
originating  road  cannot  provide  cars  for  loading,  connecting 
lines  are  asked  to  furnish  them. 

Unusual  channels  of  traffic  have  been  created  by  the 
multitude  of  government  contracts.  Manufacturers  that 
have  heretofore  done  business  on  a  very  small  scale  now 
have  contracts  for  large  quantities  of  materials  and  require 
more  transportation  than  ever  before  and  raw  materials  are 
moving  in  new  directions,  all  of  which  has  required  special 
efforts  to  meet  the  demands.  Soon  after  war  was  declared 
it  was  found  that  many  people  and  industries  were  trying 
to  stock  up  with  more  supplies  than  were  needed  at  the 
time  in  order  to  provide  for  the  future  and  some  very  press- 
ing requests  were  made  on  this  account.  So  many  requests 
have  been  made  for  special"  attention  by  shippers  claiming 
to  have  contracts  for  the  government  or  for  the  allies  that 
the  commission  has  adopted  the  practice  of  checking  up 
with  the  government  or  the  representatives  of  the  Allies 
before  taking  any  action  on  such  requests. 

The  Handling  of  Fuel 

In  order  to  prevent  the  uneconomical  empty  haul  of  open 
cars,  the  commission  has  arranged  for  the  movement  of 
coal  for  naval  use  from  mines  in  West  Virginia  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  box  cars,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
restrict  the  use  of  open  cars  so  far  as  possible  to  fuel  and 
to  have  them  promptly  returned  to  the  owning  roads,  which 
are  the  roads  originating  the  coal  traffic.  The  Commission 
on  Car  Service  has  acted  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
Committee  on  Coal  Production,  a  sub-committee  under  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
composed  chiefly  of  coal  operators,  and  plans  have  been 
worked  out  for  the  more  efficient  handling  of  lake  cargo  and 
tidewater  coal  in  co-operation  with  the  steamship  operators. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  coal  operators'  committee  roads 
have  been  requested  to  abandon  the  practice  of  cross-ship- 
ping coal.  It  was  found  that  some  roads  have  purchased 
coal  at  points  off  their  line  in  order  to  gain  a  slight  ad- 
vantage in  price  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel  other  con- 
sumers in  the  vicinity  to  go  long  distances  for  coal  that 
could  have  been  used  by  the  railroad  with  a  considerable 
saving  in  transportation. 

The  preference  given  to  coal  and  ore  has  produced  a 
complication  because  open  cars  are  also  needed  for  ship- 
ments of  sand,  gravel  and  crushed  stone,  particularly  for 
road  building.  Many  complaints  have  been  received  from 
contractors  who  have  been  unable  to  complete  contracts  be- 
cause of  inability  to  obtain  shipments  and  who  would  be 
placed  in  a  serious  financial  condition  if  required  to  stop 
work.  For  this  reason  the  commission  has  endeavored  to 
give  them  some  assistance. 

Shipments  for  the  Allies 
A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  move- 
ment of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  for  the  allies.  The  com- 
mission keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  representative  of  the 
British  government  in  charge  of  these  orders  and  with  the 
progress  being  made  in  filling  them,  effecting  arrangements 
where  necessary  to  have  cars  furnished  and  to  have  the 
shipments  expedited.  For  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  car 
supply  the  commission  insists  on  the  delivering  road  re- 
turning cars  to  the  lines  from  which  they  were  received 
loaded  with  grain  or  on  their  exchanging  an  equal  number 
of  cars.  Weekly  reports  are  received  on  the  grain  situation. 
Another  important  work  on  which  the  commission  is  en- 
gaged is  endeavoring  to  have  cars  repaired  promptly.  It  has 
been  checking  up  reports  from  the  roads  as  to  the  condition 
of  their  cars.  On  May  1,  105  roads  reporting  showed  an 
average  of  5.7  per  cent  of  cars  on  line  in  bad  order,  as  com- 
pared  with  5.4  per  cent  on  April    1.     Of  these   15   roads 


reported  less  than  3  per  cent  of  bad  order  cars.  Where  the 
percentage  was  greater  than  4  the  roads  were  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  and  endeavor  to  reduce  the  percentage. 
The  reports  indicated  a  very  general  shortage  of  labor  for 
car  repair  work. 

Intensive  Loading 

The  matter  of  securing  heavier  loading  of  cars  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Railroads'  War  Board  and  the  Commission  on  Car  Service. 
In  another  article  some  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this 
direction  on  individual  roads  is  described.  A  general  cam- 
paign of  education  both  among  railroad  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  among  shippers  has  been  undertaken,  and  no 
opportunity  is  lost  to  give  prominence  to  its  importance  in 
letters  which  go  out  from  the  commission's  office  and  in 
conferences  with  the  shippers.  It  has  been  taken  up  in 
conferences  with  individual  railroads  by  members  of  the 
commission  and  by  their  inspectors,  and  also  by  the  local 
committees. 

The  inspectors  report  examples  of  uneconomical  loading 
and  make  suggestions  as  to  commodities  which  present 
particular  opportunities  for  improvement  in  this  respect. 
Frequently  when  a  delegation  of  shippers  appears  before 
the  commission  with  statements  that  they  have  so  many  car- 
loads to  ship  but  are  only  receiving  a  smaller  number  of 
cars  it  has  been  possible  to  show  them  that  by  proper  load- 
ing the  number  of  cars  available  would  suffice.  Examiner 
Gutheim  and  Inspector  Semple,  in  reply  to  complaints  about 
car  shortage,  have  also  taken  occasion  to  call  attention  to 
the  need  for  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  cars,  pointing 
out  that  the  railroads  are  handling  an  abnormal  business 
and  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  load  and  unload  cars 
promptly  but  to  load  them  to  capacity.  Conferences  have 
been  held  with  representatives  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture and  they  have  undertaken  to  push  the  campaign  in 
their  bulletins  and  other  publications.  Individual  shippers 
and  traffic  associations  have  also  been  prompt  to  offer  their 
co-operation,  and  in  many  large  plants  throughout  the 
country  orders  have  been  issued  not  to  let  a  car  go  out 
lightly  loaded.  The  Commission  on  Car  Service  recently 
issued  a  circular  to  the  roads  urging  better  attention  to  the 
"trimming"  of  coal  loads  in  order  to  secure  better  loading. 
One  road  proposed  the  issuance  of  a  general  embargo  against 
cars  loaded  to  less  than  capacity,  but  it  was  suggested  that 
the  road  first  try  out  the  plan  locally. 

The  commission  recently  issued  a  circular  to  all  roads 
pointing  out  possibilities  of  conservation  of  box  car  supply 
at  package  warehouses,  and  reports  received  from  individual 
roads  indicate  encouraging  progress  being  brought  about  by 
the  doubling  up  and  consolidation  of  merchandise  car 
schedules,  first  by  discontinuing  scheduled  cars  that  cus- 
tomarily run  lightly  loaded  and,  second,  by  holding  cars 
over  for  two  or  three  days  until  they  are  properly  loaded, 
where  the  freight  house  room  will  permit  of  this.  One 
road  reported  a  saving  of  from  50  to  100  cars  a  day  under 
this  practice  at  one  of  its  heavy  terminals  and  from  12  to 
15  cars  daily  at  other  points. 

Don't  "Pass  the  Buck"  to  the  Commission 
The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  received  a  gratifying 
co-operation  from  the  railroads  generally,  although  there  has 
been  an  apparent  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  try  to  "pass 
the  buck"  to  the  commission  when  it  has  become  necessary 
to  do  something  that  is  unpopular  with  shippers,  instead  of 
explaining  the  matter  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number.  The  commission  is  the 
representative  of  all  the  roads  and  its  work  in  the  general 
public  interest  would  be  promoted  if  all  railroad  officers 
would  keep  the  fact  prominent,  with  a  full  appreciation  that 
it  will  be  frequently  necessary,  in  carrying  out  the  orders 
and  recommendations  of  the  commission,  to  sacrifice  what 
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may  seem  to  be  their  individual  interests.  Some  roads  have 
made  public  complaints  l>ecause  they  have  had  less  than  100 
per  cent  of  their  equipment  on  their  lines,  calling  attention  to 
records  showing  the\-  were  only  able  to  fill  a  certain  percent- 
age of  their  recjuirements  for  cars,  although  as  originating 
carriers  the\-  may  never  have  had  a  full  percentage  of  their 
cars  on  their  own  lines,  except  in  dull  seasons,  and  although 
if  at  once  given  a  large  number  of  cars  they  would  be  im- 
mediately scattered  to  delivering  roads  so  that  the  percentage 
would  fall.  Figures  showing  that  a  given  road  has  been 
able  to  meet  only  60  per  cent  of  its  recjuirements  are  mislead- 
ing unless  accompanied  by  comparisons  of  the  number  of 
cars  actually  loaded  this  year  and  last  and  of  the  volume  of 
business  to  be  moved.  Many  roads  have  moved  50  per  cent 
more  coal  this  year  than  last  and  yet  show  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  cars  on  their  lines. 

The  commission  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  its  time  to 
reconciling  differences  of  opinion,  both  between  railroads 
and  between  railroads  and  shippers.  People  go  to  the  com- 
mission with  complaints  regarding  their  local  conditions,  but 
when  shown  their  relation  to  the  general  situation  invariably 
leave  with  a  broader  viewpoint. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  movement  of  so  nT^ny  cars 
to  fill  the  emergency  orders   would   create   a  good   deal   of 


empty  mileage,  but  the  experience  has  not  shown  this  result, 
Ijecause  the  normal  empty  movement  is  westl)Ound  and  the 
cars  to  fill  special  orders  are  moved  from  the  congested  east- 
ern lines  to  tlie  west  and  south.  There  has  been,  however, 
some  shifting  in  the  location  of  the  empty  mileage. 

Car  Pooling  Herk  and  ix  England 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
practical  pooling  of  freight  cars  in  this  country  came  much 
(|uicker  than  did  a  somewhat  similar  development  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  government  took  over  the  control  of  rail- 
way operation  as  soon  as  war  was  declared.  Although  limited 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  common  use  of  cars  as  be- 
tween certain  lines,  it  was  not  until  January  2  of  this  year 
that  a  plan  was  adopted  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Railway 
Executive  Committee  by  which  all  open  "goods"'  and  coal  cars 
suitable  for  general  purposes  might  be  loaded  to  any  station 
on  or  beyond  the  line  of  any  of  the  controlled  companies, 
irrespective  of  ownership  or  of  the  routes  by  which  they  were 
received.  Under  the  plan  adopted  there  M-as  a  primary  equa- 
tion of  cars  as  between  12  principal  companies,  and  a  record 
is  kept  of  the  interchange  from  which  daily  balances  are  pre- 
pared. The  balances  are  adjusted  by  the  "'repayment"  of  a 
corresponding  number  of  empty  cars. 


Construction   of   Wooden   Freight   Equipment 

Substitution   of  Wood  for  Steel   Should  be  Made  with 
Care — Description  of  Designs  Used  on  Illinois  Central 


IT  is  apparent  that  if  the  railroads  are  to  secure  promptly 
the  amount  of  rolling  stock  that  will  be  required  to  han- 
dle business  during  the  war  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
considerable  wood   in  the  construction  of  freight  cars.     A 
supply  of  wood  can  be  secured  with  little  delay  and  the  price 
has  been  advanced  only  30  per  cent  at  the  mills  during  the 


must  be  given  to  the  design  where  wood  is  to  be  used  in 
place  of  steel.  Any  attempt  to  provide  a  haphazard,  make- 
shift construction  is  sure  to  end  in  disaster.  The  equipment 
must  be  built  to  last  and  to  keep  as  free  from  the  repair  track 
as  possible.  Those  roads  that  are  building  equipment  simply 
to  get  over  this  year's  peak,  trusting  that  conditions  will  be 


"  '~:^' 


Wooden  Stock   Car;  Illinois   Central 


last  two  years,  while  deliveries  of  steel  shapes  in  considerable 
quantities  can  seldom  be  secured  in  less  than  a  year  and  the 
price  has  risen  100  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  however,  the  railroads  in  their 
desire  for  additional  equipment  should  not  rush  headlong 
into  the  construction  of  all-wood  equipment.     Careful  study 


relieved  next  year  are  liable  to  severe  disappointment. 
Operating  conditions  are  at  their  worst  and  freight  cars 
of  weak  construction  placed  in  tonnage  trains  are  sure  to 
cause  delays  and  losses  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  cars. 
If  wood  is  to  be  used  it  should  be  used  judiciously.  Some  of 
the  50-ton  all-wood  coal  cars  that  have  found  their  way  into 
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.service  .should  1)C  eliminated  from  interchange  traffic,  as  they 
are  not  ai>lc  to  .stand  the  jninishnient  of  heavy  service.  Some 
su(-h  cars  wcighini;  40,000  lb.  and  l)uilt  less  than  two  years 
ago  are  now  readv  for  reconstruction.  The  steel  underframe 
should  he  demanded  on  cars  of  the  drop  door  type. 

The  house  car  presents  an  opjiortunity  for  the  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  wood.  Here,  too,  the  underframe  should  pref- 
erably be  of  steel,  although  well  designed  composite  con- 
struction may  be  used  to  advantage.  In  all  cases  the  M.  C. 
B.  standards  for  such  construction  should  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed. Special  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  superstructure 
I)roperly  braced. 

A  successful  design  of  wooden  car  which  was  built  to 
meet  the  present  conditions  is  illustrated  b)-  the  300  stock 
cars  which  were  delivered  to  the  Illinois  Central  several 
months  ago  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 
These  cars,  which  were  designed  by  the  railroad  company, 
are  constructed  largely  of  wood,  but  have  cast  steel  bolsters, 
draft  arms  and  striking  plates,  steel  reinforced  ends  and  steel 
carlines.  They  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  planned 
to  build  another  lot  of  similar  design. 

The  cars  are  of  80,000  lb.  capacity  and  have  an  average 
light  weight  of  41,000  lb.  They  are  40  ft.  long  inside  and 
40  ft.  10  in.  over  the  end  sills.  The  width  between  the  belt 
rails  is  8  ft.  6l<4  in.  and  over  the  eaves  9  ft.  7^  in. 

The  main  draft  members  are  made  up  of  two  5 -in.  by  9 -in. 
sills,  to  which  arc  attaclied  cast  steel  draft  arms,  designed  to 


End  View  of  Illinois  Central  Wooden  Stock  Car 

meet  M.  C,  B.  requirements.  Above  the  draft  arms  and 
riveted  to  them  is  a  cast  steel  striking  casting.  Two  of  the 
truss  rods  pass  through  the  casting  and  the  Z-bar  end  posts 
are  riveted  to  it  on  either  side.  The  double  pocket  coupler  is 
fitted  with  one  M.  C.  B.  Class  G  draft  spring  and  one  8-in. 
by  8-in.  friction  spring.  The  end  framing  is  a  combination 
of  .steel  ond  wood  types  On  each  side  of  the  door  openings 
at  the  end  is  placed  a  5-in.,  11.6-lb.  Z-bar  which  is  riveted 
to  the  striking  casting  and  bolted  to  the  end  plate.  Inside 
the  Z-bars  and  bolted  to  them  are  two  5-in.  by  i\i-'m.  wood 


posts.  The  diagonal  end  braces  are  5  in.  by  3%  in.  and  the 
ladder  cripples  are  3  in.  by  3  in.  The  end  belt  rail  is  rein- 
forced by  a  steel  lie  5  in.  wide  and  ^  in.  thick  fastened  to 
the  Z-bar  end  posts  and  to  the  side  belt  rail.  Steel  corner 
plates  are  fitted  at  the  intersections  of  the  side  plates  and  end 
plates  and  side  sills  and  end  sills.  The  end  slats  and  belt 
rail  are  lj54  in.  thick. 

The  underframe  is  made  up  of  eight  5-in.  by  9-in.  sills, 
with  cast  .steel  bolsters  and  4-in.  by  5-in.  sub-sills  under 
the  draft  sills.  The  end  sills  are  9  in.  by  9  in.  and  the  needle 
beams  4  in.  by  10  in.    Waterproofing  is  applied  over  the  sills 


Half  End  View  and  Section  of  Illinois  Central  Box  Car 

under  the  floor.  There  are  eight  1^-in.  truss  rods  with 
l^'^-in.  upset  ends  arranged  in  two  groups  of  three  near  the 
center  line  and  two  single  rods  close  to  the  side  sills. 

The  upper  framing,  except  the  ends,  has  wooden  posts. 
The  corner  posts  are  5  in.  by  5  in.,  the  door  posts  5^  in.  by 

4  9-16   in.   and  the  intermediate  posts  and  king  posts  are 

5  in.  by  2^  in.  The  posts  fit  into  malleable  iron  pockets  at 
both  top  and  bottom  and  are  rabbeted  to  receive  the  54-in. 
vertical  tie  rods.  The  side  plates  are  7^  in.  by  3^2  in. 
mortised  for  the  tenons  of  the  end  plates  and  tapered  on  the 
upper  edge  to  conform  with  the  roof  purlines.  The  center 
belt  rail  is  1|4  in.  by  5^  in.  and  is  located  2  ft.  10^  in. 
from  the  floor.  The  bottom  belt  rail,  or  base  board,  is  1  ^  in. 
by  9  in.  set  to  give  54  in.  clear  opening  above  the  top  of  the 
floor.  The  side  slats  are  1^  in.  by  5^/2  in.  spaced  with  2  in. 
openings  between  the  slats.  The  belt  rails  and  slats  are 
bolted  to  the  side  posts  and  all  inside  edges  are  rounded. 
The  flooring  is  2^4  in.  thick,  butt  edged.  At  the  side  door 
threshold  a  25^-in.  by  2^-in.  by  /4-in.  steel  angle  is  applied. 

The  roof  is  of  the  single  board  type  13/16  in.  thick.  The 
ridge  pole  and  the  four  purlines  are  of  wood  supported  on 
carlines  of  3 -in.  by  2 3^2 -in.  by  %-in.  angles  which  are  bolted 
to  the  side  plates.  Cast  steel  side  frame  trucks  are  used 
under  these  cars.  The  air  brake  is  the  New  York  Air  Brake 
Company's  schedule  C  F-C-10. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  now  planning  to  build  several 
hundred  stock  cars  in  the  company's  shops  which  will  be 
duplicates  of  the  former  order.  There  will  also  be  built  box 
cars  which  will  be  of  similar  construction  but  equipped  with 
all-steel  ends,  steel  roofs  and  metal-bound  doors. 


A  Review  of  the  Material  Situation 


The  Raihoads  of  the  Country  Are  Badly  in  Need  of 
Supplies  for  the  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures 


ON  June  5  several  of  the  large  steel  companies  with- 
drew from  the  market,  because  the  production 
capacities  of  their  plants  were  contracted  for  so 
far  in  advance  that  they  were  unable  to  consider  addi- 
tional business.  While  this  condition  has  existed  in  a 
more  or  less  indirect  way  for  some  time  with  regard  to  a 
few  products,  these  formal  announcements  constitute  a 
definite  culmination  of  conditions  in  the  steel  market  which 
it  has  been  approaching  since  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war.      The    requirements  -  of 
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the  warring  nations  for  steel 
in  all  forms,  but  particularly 
for  munitions  have  made 
large  demands  upon  the  iron 
and  steel  furnaces  and  have 
taken  up  a  material  propor- 
tion of  the  rolling  mill  ca- 
pacities. Enormous  demands, 
both  foreign  and  domestic, 
have  also  been  made  for 
structural  steel  to  supply  the 
shipyards  and  these  have 
been  later  increased  by  the 
demand  for  structural  steel 
for  cars  and  for  the  building 
of  the  industrial  plants  that 
have  sprung  up  to  supply  the 
war  trade. 

War  business  is  emergent, 
and  price  is  a  secondary  ob- 
ject. Consequently  prices 
were  rapidly  adjusted  to  the 
requirement  of  quick  deliv- 
ery, and  the  relation  between 
supply  and  demand  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  filling  of  order 
books  further  and  further 
in  advance.  Quotations  con- 
tinued to  rise,  and  since  the 
early  part  of  1915  there  has 
been  practically  no  let  up  in 
the  upward  march  of  prices. 

Production  also  has  been  increased  materially  by  enlarging 
plants,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  demands.  The  table  shows 
this  increase  in  material  costs  for  a  number  of  commodities 
used  extensively  in  railway  maintenance  of  way  work. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1915,  when  the  railroads  found  their 
earnings  increasing  to  an  extent  that  enabled  them  to  go 
into  the  market  for  their  normal  requirements  of  materials, 
equipment  and  supplies,  prices  had  already  advanced  to 
figures  that  were  so  unusual  that  many  were  reluctant  to 
buy,  hoping  that  a  few  months  would  luring  a  turn  of  affairs 
that  would  effect  a  reduction.  Few  believed  that  the  war 
would  continue  so  long  or  that  prices  could  be  maintained 
on  a  steady  upgrade  for  such  an  extended  period.  Because 
of  this  tendency  to  delay  purchase  in  the  face  of  a  rising 
market,  buyers  have  been  paying  more  for  their  necessities 
than  immediate  purchases  would  have  required,  and  this 
general  hesitancy  to  purchase  has  decreased  the  railroad 
stores  in  a  considerable  measure. 


*  Quotations  on   plates  at  the   present  time  cannot  be   relied   upon. 

The  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  war  has  intro- 
duced an  important  disturbing  factor  caused  largely  by 
uncertainty  as  to  the  Government's  actual  requirements  for 
various  commodities  and  the  position  that  it  would  take  as 

to  deliveries  and  prices.    The 


Material   Situation  and 
Maintenance 

PRICES  of  materials  for  maintenance 
of  way  have  steadily   and  rapidly 
increased. 

Government  requirements  may  inter- 
fere seriously  with  railway  buying. 

Demand  for  scrap    is    great,  and    its 
proper  use  has  become  very  important. 

Rail  problem   has   become   especially 
serious. 

Structural   steel   very   high  and  hard 
to  get. 

Shortage   of   wood    preservation 
senls  serious  problem. 


pre- 


Increase   in   Cost   of  Typical    Iron   and   Steel 
Per  100  lb. 


Commodities 

Per  Net  Ton. 


Angle  , — Track — ^ 
Date  Bars.  Rolts.  Spikes. 

Mar.  1,  1915 $1.50  $1.S5  $1.35 

J?n.    1,   1916 2.50      .... 


Structural  Steel      Tie    Cast  Iron 
Plates.    Shapes.  Plates.     Pipe. 
$1.15        $1.15       $36.      $20. 
1.80  29. 


country's  needs  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  [)art  in  the  war  are 
necessarily  of  first  considera- 
tion and  manufacturers  have 
generally  placed  their  plants 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  latter  has  also 
made  it  clear  in  recent  weeks 
that  it  will  place  its  needs 
before  those  of  private  indi- 
viduals or  corporations,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
railroads'  requirements  for 
all  manner  of  supplies  have 
not  been  fulfilled  for  some 
time,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  Government  needs 
may  interfere  seriously  with 
tho.se  of  the  railroads  and 
produce  a  positive  crippling 
of  the  effectiveness  of  railway 
transportation. 

This  danger  has  been  rec- 
ognized and  the  Railroads' 
War  Board  has  appointed  a 
committee  on  materials  and 
supplies,  the  duty  of  which  is 
to  work  for  the  correlation  of 
the  requirements  of  the  rail- 
roads with  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Through  this  com- 
mittee an  inventory  is  being 
taken  of  all  materials  and  supplies  which  the  railroads  have 
in  stock  that  can  be  of  use  in  the  conduct  of  transportation  or 
war.  At  the  same  time  the  railroads  have  been  instructed  not 
to  dispose  of  any  equipment,  devices  or  materials  of  a  usable 
character.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  railways,  the  im- 
portant function  of  this  committee  is  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  just  what  the  specific  needs  of  the 
railways  are,  so  that  the  manufacture  of  war  or  other  Gov- 
ernment supplies  will  not  shut  off  the  production  of  the 
necessities. 

The  roads  themselves  are  generally  attempting  to  be  as 
forehanded  in  regard  to  this  situation  as  possible,  and  are 
holding  old  materials  that  offer  any  opportunity  for  restora- 
tion. The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  which  has  long 
followed  a  policy  of  reclamation  of  old  materials,  has 
recently  arranged  for  electric  welding  outfits  for  each 
division,  so  that  broken  parts  may  be  repaired.  This  is  one 
of  a  number  of  measures  that  can  be  taken  up  profitably  to 
save  material. 

The  demand  for  scrap  is  great  and  the  prices  are  very 
high,  in  many  cases  way  above  the  prices  of  new  materials 
three  years  ago.  In  consequence  there  is  a  great  incentive 
to  sell  the  stocks  on  hand.     At  the  same  time  the  amount  of 
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mono\-  tluit  can  he  expended  with  economy  for  reclamation 
oi)crati()ns  is  much  higher  under  the  prevailing  high  prices 
than  during  periods  ol"  normal  cost,  but  with  the  imminent 
danger  of  an  actual  shortage  of  materials,  even  economy 
ceases  to  he  a  primary  ohject  and  the  conduct  of  reclamation 
to  a  maxinuun  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 

I^iwi*-  The  Rail  Situation 

A  most  illuminating  view  of  the  railway  material  situation 
is  afforded  by  a  study  of  current  rail  statistics.  Incidentally 
it  gives  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  extent  to  which 
maintenance  has  been  deferred.  The  table  following  shows 
-the  consumption  of  rails  in  the  United  States  since  1902,  and 
the  most  noteworthy  fact  to  be  gathered  from  this  is  the 
relation  between  rail  consumption  for  the  years  1914,  1915 
and  1916,  and  that  for  the  years  1902  to  1913,  inclusive. 
During  the  12  years  beginning  with  1902,  the  average  yearly 
•consumption  of  rails  was  2,837,000  tons,  while  the  lowest 
figure  was  that  for  1908  with  1,726,224  tons.  However, 
this  year  was  preceded  by  one  with  a  consumption  of 
3,298,500  tons,  and  followed  by  1909,  with  a  total  of 
2,725,847  tons,  so  that  the  yearly  average  for  the  two  poorest 
years,  was  2,226,035  tons.  In  contrast  with  these  figures 
w^e  find  that  the  consumption  in  1914  was  1,792,986  tons, 
and  in  1915  1,891,237  tons,  or  an  average  for  the  two  years 
of  1,842,111  tons. 

Rail  Production  and  Consumption  in  the  United  States 

Gross  tons. 

, ' ^ 

Year.  Production.  Consumption. 

1902 2,947,933  2,943,789 

1903 2,992,477  3,057,195 

1904 2,284,711  1,906,237 

1905 3,375,929  3,098,184 

1906 3,977,887  3,654,794 

1907 3,633,654  3,298,500 

1908 1,921,015  1,726,224 

1909 3,023,845  2,725,847 

1910 3,636,031  3,290,712 

1911 2,822,790  2,405,330 

1912 3.327,915  2,885,222 

1913 3,502,780  3,052,635 

1914 1,945,095  1,792,986 

1915 2,204,203  1,891.237 

This  comparison  indicates  that  rail  renewals  in  1914 
and  1915  were  16  per  cent  less  than  in  any  two  preceding 
consecutive  years,  and  fully  35  per  cent  less  than  the  average 
for  the  previous  12  years.  Following  these  two  years  of 
obviously  inadequate  rail  purchases  1916  shows  a  produc- 
tion by  American  rail  mills  of  2,854,518  tons.  This  is  less 
by  300,000  tons  than  the  average  production  for  1902  to 
1913,  inclusive,  and  account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that  rail  exports  during  that  year  were  higher  than  normal, 
421,864  tons  leaving  the  country  during  the  eight  months 
ending  February,  1917.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  rail  renewals 
for  1916  were  hardly  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  normal 
requirements  for  that  year  alone,  and  did  nothing  to  replace 
the  great  deficiencies  of  the  two  previous  years  or- — expressing 
it  in  another  way — there  was  an  accumulated  deficiency  in 
rail  renewals  of  over  2,000,000  tons  at  the  beginning  of 
1917. 

The  marked  reduction  in  rail  purchases  in  1914  and 
1915  was  brought  about  by  the  extreme  low  level  of  rail- 
way earnings  during  those  two  years  which  compelled  the 
railways  to  reduce  expenses  to  the  absolute  minimum.  Late 
in  1915  earnings  began  to  pick  up,  but  by  the  time  the  man- 
agements felt  sufficiently  assured  of  continued  prosperity  to 
increase  purchases  they  were  confronted  with  a  congested 
market  in  which  they  had  to  compete  with  buyers  to  whom 
price  was  subordinate  to  other  considerations.  In  conse- 
quence they  succeeded  in  making  hut  limited  additions  to 
the  rail  orders  for  1916  delivery. 

In  April,  1916,  after  almost  15  years  of  fixed  prices  for 
steel  rails,  the  prices  were  advanced  from  $28  and  $30 
per  gross  ton  for  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  rails  respectively, 
to  ^33  and  $35  per  ton.  This  advance  was  followed  in 
November  h\-  a  second  raise  of  equal  amount,  so  that  Ihe 
present  fixed  prices  are  $38  and  $40,  respectively.     In    he 


meantime  the  railways  have  been  compelled  to  advance  their 
inquiries  for  future  rail  requirements,  so  that  at  present  the 
market  for  1918  rails  is  virtually  closed  and  some  large 
orders  have  been  placed  for  1919  delivery.  Of  late  the 
mills  have  indicated  a  reluctance  to  accept  further  1919 
orders. 

This  condition  of  the  rail  market  is  reflected  in  the  prices 
of  old  rails  suitable  for  relaying  and  rerolling,  which  in 
several  instances  are  actually  higher  than  the  established 
prices  for  new  rails.  Relaying  rails  are  bringing  from  $39 
to  $46  per  gross  ton,  while  the  current  price  for  rerolling 
rails  is  $34  to  $39.  Frogs,  switch  and  guard  rail  scrap  was 
cjuoted  recently  at  $31.50  to  ^33  per  gross  ton.  Light  rails 
weighing  45  lb.  per  yd.  or  less  are  selling  at  from  $61  to 
$63  per  ton.  Further  demands  on  the  rail  market  were 
made  recently  in  the  form  of  inquiries  from  Russia,  England 
and  Sweden  aggregating  265,000  tons. 

Thus  the  railroads  are  in  a  most  unenviable  predicament. 
After  three  years  of  inadequate  rail  renewals  they  find  rails 
33  per  cent  more  expensive  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  get. 
Yet  they  are  compelled  to  maintain  their  tracks  to  carry  the 
heaviest  traffic  on  record,  with  prospects  of  more  exacting 
requirements  with  the  progress  of  the  war. 

Canada's  Experience 

The  experience  of  Canada  may  serve  as  an  indication  of 
the  exigencies  of  war  and  of  what  may  be  done  to  overcome 
them.  Rail  production  in  that  country  reached  a  maximum 
of  506,709  tons  in  1913.  The  production  in  1914  was 
382,344  tons,  but  decreased  in  1915  to  209,752  tons,  and 
in  1916  to  the  low  figure  of  81,497  tons.  The  manu- 
facture of  tie  plates,  angle  bars  and  other  joints,  track  spikes, 
nuts,  etc.,  which  aggregated  54,839  tons  in  1913  and  34,165 
tons  in  1914,  was  reduced  to  9,406  tons  in  1915,  and  to 
6,479  tons  in  1916.  In  spite  of  this  great  reduction  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  necessities,  the  Canadian  roads  have 
been  called  upon  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  material 
from  their  stocks  of  railway  supplies  for  use  on  the  war  front 
in  France.  Last  year  300  miles  of  rail  with  the  necessary 
fastenings  was  taken  up  from  track  and  sent  overseas.  A 
total  of  225  miles  of  this  was  taken  from  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  line  through  Yellow  Head  pass,  where  the  Canadian 
Northern  line  occupies  a  parallel  location,  and  is  now  used 
by  the  trains  of  both  roads.  The  other  75  miles  was  sup- 
plied by  the  National  Transcontinental.  Other  calls  for 
rails,  received  or  anticipated,  will  entail  the  abandoning  of  a 
considerable  mileage  of  additional  lines. 

The  small  production  of  track  materials  in  Canada  and 
the  war  requirements  have  worked  a  serious  hardship  on 
the  railways,  which,  like  those  in  the  United  States,  are  now 
handling  a  heavy  business.  Rail  renewals  out-of-face  have 
been  discontinued  and  such  new  rails  as  can  be  obtained  are 
being  used  for  individual  replacements.  This  situation  does 
not  affect  the  recently  completed  lines  with  their  liew  rail 
so  much  as  the  older  roads.  Conditions  on  some  of  the 
latter  became  so  serious  during  the  past  year  that  the  rail- 
ways succeeded  in  securing  an  order  from  the  Canadian 
Munition  Board  for  the  rolling  of  a  limited  quantity  of 
rails  in  a  mill  otherwise  engaged  solely  on  munition  work. 
One  deficiency  that  is  causing  considerable  trouble  in  Can- 
ada is  the  scarcity  of  spikes,  bolts  and  other  common  fast- 
enings, and  special  pressure  has  been  brought  on  the  main- 
tenance of  way  department  to  conserve  all  old  materials 
that  are  in  at  all  usable  shape. 

The  Rail  Problem 
The  urgent  need  for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the 
\merican  railways  clearly  calls  for  an  arrangement  with 
he  mills  and  the  Government  that  will  provide  for  the  rolling 
A  the  maximum  possible  tonnage  of  rails  consistent  with  the 
elative  importance  of  the  various  demands  being  made  on 
}ie  steel  r-anufacturers.      entirely  aside  from  this  the  rail- 
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roads  will  be  com[)elled  to  exercise  the  most  careful  con- 
servation of  the  rails  now  in  track.  This  implies  intelligent 
and  adequate  track  surfacing,  discrimination  in  the  removal 
of  rails  from  track  and  the  reclamation  for  reuse  of  as  much 
of  the  released  rail  as  possible. 

On  tangent  track,  rail  deterioration  consists  largely  in 
the  battering  of  joints  and  in  surface  bending.  These 
defects  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum  by  maintaining  the  tracks 
in  good  surface  and  giving  particular  attention  to  the  joint 
ties.     Rail  anchors  assist  materially  in  holding  the  ties  on 


reversed  in  relaying.  After  the  low  rail  had  l>ecome  unfit 
for  main  track  use,  the  high  side  was  generally  worn  be- 
tween ^  in.  and  ^  in.  further,  \\hcn  the  high  rail  was 
moved  over  to  replace  the  low  rail  it  supi)lied  a  natural 
"frictionless"  rail.  This  resulted  in  greatly  increasing  the 
life  of  the  renewed  high  rail  which  was  of  fit  material 
released  from  main  line,  while  the  battered  low  rail  was 
still  fit  for  use  in  storage  tracks  operated  at  slow  speed. 

The  crushing  down  of  the  rail  on  the  low  side  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  operation  of  trains  at  a  lower  speed  than 
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their  natural  beds,  and  in  preventing  the  bunching  of  the 
expansion  which  is  prejudicial  to  a  good  condition  of  the 
joints.  The  frequent  tightening  of  joint  bolts  is  another 
requisite  if  the  joints  are  to  perform  their  full  service. 

On  curves  the  wear  is  distributed  much  more  nearly  uni- 
formly throughout  the  length  of  the  rail  and  is,  of  course, 
much  more  rapid.  The  wear  on  the  inside  and  the  outside 
rails  differs  materially  as  to  character  and  its  intensity 
varies  with  var>'ing  conditions  of  service  and  track.  Several 
practices  are  in  vogue  for  the  replacement  of  curve-worn 
rails.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  reversing  the  outside 
rails,  interchanging  the  inside  and  outside  rails  and  putting 
in  new  rails  on  the  outside  and  replacing  the  inside  rails 
with  the  old  outside  rails.  The  following  illustrates  a  prac- 
tice that  has  met  with  material  success  on  the  branch  lines 
of  an  Eastern  road. 

The  only  rail  laid  on  the  branch  for  a  number  of  years 
was  rail  removed  from  the  main  line,  principally  of  100-lb. 
section.     The  rail,  when  so  relaid,  had  54 -i".  wear  and  was 


that  assumed  in  establishing  the  superelevation  of  the  outer 
rail.  If  the  superelevation  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  average 
speed  more  nearly  or  if  the  schedules  of  trains  can  be  re- 
adjusted to  give  more  nearly  equal  velocities,  this  trouble 
can  be  reduced  appreciably.  The  proposed  reduction  in  the 
speed  of  passenger  trains  for  fuel  economy  would  be  bene- 
ficial here  also. 

After  the  proper  care  of  the  rail  in  track,  the  next  con- 
sideration is  the  reuse  of  the  released  rail  in  a  manner  that 
will  insure  the  best  results.  A  number  of  special  measures 
have  been  adopted  by  various  railroads  tending  to  increase 
the  life  of  old  rail  and  the  riding  qualities  of  the  track  in 
which  it  is  relayed.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
sorting  of  rails  to  insure  uniform  end  heights,  straightening, 
resawing  and  rerolling.  Rails  relaid  without  regard  to 
variations  in  height  give  poor  riding  track  and  many  roads 
take  steps  to  overcome  this.  Some  sort  them  into  grades  by 
variations  of  1-16  in.  in  height.  Others  match-mark  the 
rails  so  that  thev  can  be  relaid  in  the  same  order  in  whick 
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they  were  released.  While  these  efforts  are  justified  by  the 
results  secured  they  do  not  permit  the  maximum  benefit  of 
the  value  of  the  old  rail,  particularly  if  it  was  taken  out  of 
track  because  of  battered  ends.  This  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ing of  reclamation  i)lants  where  the  damaged  ends  are 
sawed  off  and  new  joint  holes  are  drilled.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  straightening  of  the  rails  and  their  sorting 
according  to  wear,  height,  etc. 

As  analyzed  in  connection  with  the  rail  reclamation  plant 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Savanna,  111.,  the 
gain  in  the  salvage  consists  in:  (1)  rails  recovered  from 
scrap  (the  difference  between  their  scrap  and  service  values) ; 
(2)  serviceable  rails  with  worn  ends  cropped,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  maintenance;  (3)  increasing  the  life  of  joint 
ties  and  ballast;  (4)  reducing  wear  on  motive  power  and 
rolling  stock;  (5)  making  smooth,  comfortable  riding  tracks. 
The  actual  savings  to  be  accomplished  for  100  miles  of 
75-lb.  rail  released  from  track  is  expressed  in  the  following 
statement  in  which  the  figures  are  based  on  normal  prices 
for  new  rail  and  scrap,  rather  than  the  present  high  prices: 

Total  rails  recovered 11 ,800  tons 

Rails  fit  for  relaying 10,620  tons 

Rails  fit  only  for  scrap  without  sawing 1,180  tons 

Cost  of   sawing    1,180   tons   at   $0.70 $      826 

Rails  recovered  from   1,180  tons  sawed: 

Scrap  (7  per  cent),  83  tons  at  $12 996 

Serviceable  (93  per  cent),  1,097  tons  at  $21 23,037 

Total  value   recovered $24,033 

Value  of  1,180  tons  of  scrap  at  $12 $13,160 

Gross  gain $10,873 

Less   the   cost   of   straightening,   sawing,   drilling  and   reloading 

the  entire   1 1,800  tons  at  $0.70  per  ton 8,260 

Net  demonstrable  profit  from  the  whole  operation $  2,613 

The  rerolling  of  used  rails  into  new  sections  of  slightly 
less  weight  has  been  practiced  in  this  country  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1916  a  total  of  144,826  tons  was  rerolled  in 
this  manner  and  the  high  price  placed  on  all  rails  suitable 
for  rerolling  combined  with  the  scarcity  of  new  rails  points 
to  the  need  of  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  rerolling 
process.  Under  present  prices  the  relation  of  the  transporta- 
tion cost  is  materially  different  than  during  normal  times. 
Recently  a  modification  of  this  process  was  introduced,  as 
described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  June  1,  whereby  a 
rerolled  rail  having  a  cross  section  closely  approximating 
the  S'hape  of  the  rail  as  worn  in  track  is  being  produced. 
The  Michigan  Central,  the  New  York  Central,  Chicago  & 
North  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  are 
arranging  for  the  rerollings  according  to  this  plan. 

The  resawing  and  rerolling  of  rails  if  done  intelligently, 
will  serve  to  effect  material  reductions  in  the  tonnages  of 
new  material  required,  since  the  rails  reclaimed  by  these 
processes  can  be  used  with  excellent  results  in  all  main 
tracks  except  those  carrying  very  heavy  traffic  or  high  speed 
trains.  Another  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  rail  problem  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  in  Canada,  and  which  may  eventu- 
ally be  put  into  effect  in  this  country,  would  be  the  abandon- 
ing of  some  of  the  main  tracks  now  in  use.  There  are 
many  places  where  competing  roads  operate  parallel  tracks 
for  considerable  distances,  either  one  of  which  is  ample  for 
the  combined  traffic.  By  making  one  track  serve  for  both 
roads,  the  rails  and  fastenings  of  the  other  one  can  be  taken 
up  and  used  elsewhere.  The  present  shortage  of  materials 
also  makes  advisable  the  taking  up  of  those  tracks  which 
have  been  abandoned  or  for  which  the  demand  has  ceased. 

Structural  Steel 

No  branch  of  the  steel  industry  has  been  subject  to  such 
marked  increases  in  price  as  that  of  structural  steel.  In 
March,  1915,  steel  plates  and  shapes  were  selling  for  1.15 
cents  per  lb.  A  year  later  they  were  bringing  2.35  and  2.25 
cents,  respectively,  more  than  at  any  time  since  1900.  Com- 
pared with  present  figures,  however,  these  prices  were  low, 
for  shapes  are  now  selling  around  4^  cents  and  plates  bring 
almost  any  price  from  5J^  cents  up. 


The  extreme  strain  of  the  market  conditions  in  the  case  of 
this  material  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  mills 
used  for  rolling  I-beams  and  other  shapes  have  been  di- 
verted to  the  rolling  of  large  rounds  for  the  manufacture  of 
shells.  In  consequence  the  production  of  shapes  in  1916 
was  only  one  per  cent  more  than  in  1913,  while  all  rolled 
steel  combined  showed  an  increase  over  1913  of  30  per  cent. 
Plates  have  had  an  unparalleled  demand  because  of  the 
expansion  of  the  steel  ship  building  industry  and  to  some 
extent  on  account  of  the  increase  in  steel  car  construction. 
As  a  large  part  of  the  increased  consumption  of  structural 
steel  originated  in  other  sources  that  the  steel  fabricating 
shops,  which  ordinarily  consume  the  bulk  of  this  product, 
these  shops  have  not  participated  generally  in  the  increased 
business.  Their  plants  have  been  operated  for  the  most  part 
at  less  than  capacity  and  as  competition  in  this  field  has 
been  active,  the  margin  between  the  price  of  plain  material 
and  the  fabricated  structures  has  been  relatively  small.  The 
enormous  advances  in  the  cost  of  rolled  plates  and  shapes 
has  nevertheless  produced  a  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of 
steel  bridges. 

In  July,  1914,  railroads  were  paying  from  1.96  to  2.15 
cents  per  lb.  for  plate  girder  bridges  ready  to  erect,  on  cars 
at  the  bridge  shop.  A  year  later  the  prices  were  practically 
the  same,  but  in  July,  1916,  two  years  later,  railroads  re- 
ported prices  ranging  from  3.7  cents  to  4.8  cents.  A  large 
contract  awarded  January  1,  1917,  contained  the  following 
pound  prices:  I-beams  4  cents,  deck  girders,  4.5  cents, 
through  girders  4.48  to  4.55  cents  and  riveted  truss  spans, 
4.9  cents.  About  the  same  time  a  riveted  Pratt  truss  span 
was  let  for  5.1  cents  and  near  the  first  of  February  a  num- 
ber of  deck  girder  spans  were  awarded  for  4.8  cents.  As  time 
passes  prices  become  increasingly  variable,  depending  upon 
the  delivery  arrangements  required  or  agreed  upon.  At 
present  the  bridge  shops  are  waiting  for  definite  instructions 
in  regard  to  the  part  that  they  are  to  play  in  the  government 
ship  building  program,  as  it  has  been  proposed  to  distribute 
the  steel  fabricating  work  to  shops  throughout  the  country. 

Influence  of  the  Car  Shortage 

Except  in  the  case  of  coal  and  products  of  iron  and  steel 
the  shortage  and  high  prices  of  material  must  be  assigned 
to  other  causes  than  excessive  demands.  The  producers  are 
generally  blaming  the  car  shortage  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  scarcity  of  labor.  Lumber  men  claim  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  curtail  production  because  of  inability  to  deliver. 
Cement  producers  have  occasionally  been  compelled  to  use 
open  top  cars  and  cattle  cars  at  the  risk  of  losses  from  wet 
weather. 

The  production  of  cement  in  1916  was  91,194,000  bbl.,  as 
compared  with  85,914,000  bbl.  for  1915,  88,230,000  for 
1914,  and  the  maximum  of  92,097,000  for  1913.  The  in- 
crease last  year  is  in  line  with  the  increased  building  opera- 
tions of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  two  years  previous. 
Simultaneously  with  this  increase  in  consumption  there  has 
been  a  slow  but  steady  advance  in  the  price  of  cement  so 
that  it  now  costs  nearly  double  what  it  did  two  years  ago. 
Quotations  for  cement  about  the  first  of  June  were  $1.91 
per  bbl.  for  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  $2.04  for  Cleveland, 
Indianapolis  and  Toledo,  and  $2.18  for  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.     These  are  car  load  prices,  not  including  package. 

The  agitation  for  a  reduction  in  building  and  road  con- 
struction as  a  measure  of  war  economy  recently  threatened 
to  cause  serious  inroads  in  the  business  of  the  cement  and 
other  building  material  lines,  but  a  damper  put  on  this  move- 
ment has  restored  stability  to  the  market.  Nevertheless,  there 
has  been  some  falling  off  of  construction  operations  and 
cement  will  unquestionably  be  available  in  adequate  quan- 
tities at  reasonable  prices. 

Sand,  gravel  and  stone  for  use  in  ballast  and  in  concrete 
would  be  available  without  any  limitations  except  for  the 
matter    of    delivery.      The    car    shortage,    which    has    been 
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severely  felt  in  this  field  for  some  time,  reached  a  crisis  al)Out 
two  months  ago  when  the  Railroads'  War  Board  issued  an 
order  requiring  the  railroads  to  give  special  preference  to  coal 
and  ore  traffic  in  the  distribution  of  all  open  top  cars.  Some 
of  the  railroads  interpreted  this  order  as  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  these  cars  for  any  other  purpose  and  in 
consequence  the  gravel  and  stone  producers  suffered  severely. 
In  Indiana,  for  instance,  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  coal 
mines  received  practically  no  cars  for  a  time,  but  upon  the 
presentation  of  their  case  at  Washington  a  modification  of 
the  ruling  was  secured  which  permits  the  quarries  and  pits 
to  receive  cars  up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  capacity  output  of 
their  plants. 

The  purchase  of  ballast  by  the  railroads  was  curtailed 
materially  during  1916  because  of  the  shortage  of  men  to  put 
it  under  the  tracks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of 
stone  and  gravel  has  not  been  seriously  hampered  by  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  with  some  falling  off  of  building 
operations  the  supply  of  these  materials  will  be  plentiful, 
providing  the  railroads  can  arrange  for  transportation. 

The  prices  of  these  commodities  have  advanced  appreci- 
ably with  the  increased  cost  of  production.  However,  the 
increases  in  cost  are  modest  compared  with  those  of  the  steel 
trade,  and  concrete  materials,  taking  account  of  the  cost  of 
cement,  will  aggregate  less  than  twice  the  cost  before  the 
war.  This  points  to  the  more  extended  use  of  concrete, 
particularly  by  those  roads  that  have  been  extremely  con- 
servative in  its  application. 

Cost  of  Lumber  Lately  Increased 

Until  recent  months  the  lumber  industry  has  not  partici- 
pated in  the  riot  of  price  advancement.  All  through  1915 
and  a  large  part  of  1916,  the  prices  of  lumber  were  below 
normal,  and  in  some  cases  were  depressed  to  the  level  of 
prices  in  1902.  Lumber  is  produced  in  parts  of  the  countr}' 
generally  remote  from  the  localities  of  the  recent  heavy  con- 
gestion of  traffic  and  the  car  shortage  has  been  most  pro- 
nounced. This  has  complicated  matters  and  the  prices  of 
lumber  have  indicated  decidedly  erratic  tendencies  in  con- 
sequence of  the  varying  relations  between  the  demand,  the 
production  and  the  shipments. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  prospect  of  govern- 
ment purchases  for  shipbuilding  and  military  camps  has 
led  to  sharp  rises  in  prices  ranging  approximately  from  $5 
to  $8  per  1,000  ft.  b.m.  Much  uncertainty  surrounds  the 
actual  volume  of  the  government  requirements,  but  it  can 
be  concluded  with  safety  that  they  will  not  make  serious  in- 
roads on  the  total  capacities  of  the  lumber  mills.  Railroads 
tributary  to  the  lumber  regions  have  no  trouble  in  securing 
their  full  requirements,  but  roads  not  so  situated  have  suf- 
fered like  other  purchasers  from  more  or  less  serious  delays 
in  delivery.  Even  at  present  prices  of  lumber,  the  advances 
are  insignificant  compared  with  those  on  steel.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  taken  into  account  by  many  of  the  railroads  in 
making  substitutions  in  their  structures,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  bridge  renewals.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  steel 
and  wooden  water  tanks  has  also  led  in  some  cases  to  a 
departure  from  the  steel  standard  in  favor  of  creosoted 
wooden  tanks. 

Tie  Renewals 

No  statistics  are  available  upon  which  to  base  any  con- 
clusion as  to  the  adequacy  of  tie  renewals  during  the  past 
three  years.  An  investigation  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicates  that  the  purchase  of  ties  by 
steam  railroads  during  1915  was  about  112,000,000.  How- 
ever, there  are  no  figures  available  showing  the  purchases  of 
ties  in  the  three  years  preceding  this  so  that  the  latest  year 
preceding  1915  for  which  statistics  are  available  is  1911, 
when  the  railroads  bought  135,000,000  ties.  In  the  absence 
of  further  information  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  reduction  in  tie  purchases  in  1915  as  compared 
to  1911  results  from  deferred  tie  renewals  during  1915  and 


what  part  is  the  natural  result  of  the  increased  life  obtained 
by  the  more  extended  use  of  timljer  treatment.  The  situation 
among  the  tie  producers  is  entirely  different  than  among  the 
lumber  mills  supplying  a  general  trade,  since  the  former 
are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  purchases  of  the  railways 
and  have  no  opportunity  to  secure  a  balance  of  the  varjing 
demands  of  several  classes  of  consumers.  The  situation  in 
tie  production  as  it  now  .stands  is  pictured  in  the  following 
statement  by  a  representative  of  this  industry: 

"During  1913  and  1914  the  railroads  retrenched  all  along 
the  line,  and  ties  were  one  material  to  suffer.  During  that 
period  and  for  part  of  1915,  many  of  the  largest  tie-produc- 
ing companies  stopped  making,  and  for  two  years  not  an  axe 
was  put  into  their  timber.  The  usual  stock  of  ties  was 
allowed  to  decrease  to  a  minimum  and  current  wants  were 
secured  from  the  small  producer,  who  was  forced  to  cut  his 
timber  to  supply  his  family  with  flour,  meat  and  other  neces- 
sities. 

"Twenty-one  months  ago  the  railroads  not  only  resumed 
their  normal  buying,  but  greatly  augmented  their  demands 
for  ties  to  rehabilitate  the  tracks  that  had  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate  during  the  period  of  depression.  As  a  result, 
they  rapidly  absorbed  the  small  stocks  that  remained.  The 
two  years  lost  in  production  owing  to  the  lack  of  demand 
for  ties  were  gone  without  hope  of  recover\',  and  today  sees 
the  country  with  an  aljnormal  demand  and  no  surplus  ties 
in  stock,  while  a  depleted  organization  to  cope  with  the 
pressing  need  does  not  give  promise  for  immediate  improve- 
ment. The  offer  of  an  advance  in  price  will  do  little  or 
nothing  to  bring  out  more  ties,  and,  as  is  usual  in  a  time  like 
this,  has  but  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  and  lowering  the 
grade.'' 

Shortage  or  Wood  Preservatives 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  moment  is  that 
arising  from  the  shortage  of  wood  preservatives  which 
threatens  to  interfere  materially  with  the  progress  in  timber 
treatment  by  railroads.  During  1912  and  1913  an  average 
of  about  100,000,000  gal.  of  creosote  was  consumed  in  this 
country,  of  which  62  per  cent  was  imported  from  England 
and  Germany.  In  1914  the  financial  depression  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  use  of  this  material  to  79,000,000  gal.,  of 
which  65  per  cent  came  from  abroad.  With  the  opening  of 
the  European  war  the  German  supply  was  cut  off  and  the 
English  imports  were  curtailed  temporarily  by  an  embargo 
and  later  by  certain  restrictions  so  that  the  imports  for  1915 
were  only  37,500,000  gal.  By  an  increase  in  domestic 
production  from  28,000,000  gal.  in  1914  to  43,000,000  gal. 
in  1915,  the  deficiency  in  imports  was  compensated  for  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  make  the  total  supply  in  this  countr}'  prac- 
tically equal  to  that  for  the  previous  year. 

During  1916  the  demand  for  creosote  oil  far  exceeded  the 
supply.  Statistics  compiled  jointly  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Associa- 
tion give  a  consumption  of  coal  tar  creosote  for  1916  of 
88,968,666  gal.,  valued  at  7.5  to  13.5  cents  per  gal.  The 
consumption  of  refined  water  gas  tar  is  given  at  1,436,083 
gal.,  as  compared  with  2,024,545  for  1915,  that  of  zinc 
chloride  is  placed  at  26,746,577  lb.  and  valued  at  3.25 
to  9.5  cent  per  lb.  as  compared  with  33,269,609  \h.  in  1915. 
Information  gathered  by  the  same  orginizations  indicate 
that  cross  ties  treated  in  1916  aggregated  37,469,000  as  com- 
pared with  37,035,000  in  1915] 

The  crisis  in  this  industr}'  was  reached  in  February, 
1917,  when  the  increased  activities  of  the  German  subma- 
rines caused  the  British  government  to  commandeer  all  tank 
steamers  for  other  service,  thus  practically  shutting  off  the 
English  oil.  The  American  production  of  creosote  for 
1917  is  estimated  at  about  60,000,000  gal.,  and  as  the  de- 
mand will  be  fully  doul)le  that  figure,  the  shortage  will  be 
acute. 

The  decrease  in  the  supply  of  creosote  has  led  to  increased 
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doni;in(l>  for  zinc  ililorule  and  other  preservatives,  and  in 
the  case  ot  zinc  chloride,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction, there  has  ben  a  marked  rise  in  price.  Of  the 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  preservative, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  now  in  great  demand  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives  and  all  forms  of  zinc  have  increased  greatly  in 
price. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  deficiency  in  the  two  most  common 
preservatives  the  railways  which  have  been  leaders  in  tie 
and  timber  preservation  are  making  great  efforts  to  conserve 
their  supplies  and  to  investigate  substitute  materials.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  growing  practice  of  timber  treatment  on 
railroads  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  largest  users  of  treating 
materials  they  will  be  enabled  to  secure  the  bulk  of  the 
available  supplies. 

Conclusion 

Today  railroad  supplies  come  from  just  two  kinds  of 
markets,  and  deliveries  are  slow  and  prices  are  high  in  both. 
In  one  the  consumption  far  exceeds  the  production  and  the 
buvers  are  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  limited  supply. 
In  the  other  the  manufacturer  cannot  deliver  as  much  as  he 


produces  because  the  railroads  have  Ik-ch  unable  to  finance 
the  necessary  extensions  of  facilities  to  handle  the  enormous 
i)usiness  now  imposed  upon  them.  In  the  case  of  steel 
products  or  other  materials  subject  to  war  recjuisition  there 
is  serious  danger  that  the  railroads  will  not  secure  the  sup- 
])lics  absdlutcl}'  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  adecjuate,  safe 
and  efficient  traffic  movement.  The  situation  clearly  calls 
for  government  intervention  whereby  the  railroads  will  re- 
ceive a  proportion  of  the  available  supply  commensurate  with 
their  needs. 

In  cases  where  the  scarcity  of  material  has  resulted  from 
delays  in  deliveries  through  railway  congestion,  the  problem 
must  be  solved  by  the  railways  themselves  and  will  be,  pro- 
vided they  can  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  various  regu- 
latory bodies  in  whose  hands  their  fortunes  now  lie,  to  such 
an  unfortunate  degree. 

For  the  railway  men  the  situation  calls  for  the  conservation 
of  all  materials  and  equipment  on  hand  and  in  use.  It  also 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  the  substitution  of  ma- 
terials less  expensive  or  more  readily  secured  in  all  cases 
where  this  can  be  done  with  efficiency  and  permanency. 


The   Use   of   Light   Railways   in   the   War 

Five   Thousand  Miles   of  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  Gage    Lines 
Have  Been  Laid  Behind  the  Fronts  to  Carry  Supplies 


THERE  are  few  things  in  transportation  that  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  did  not  introduce  to  military  science. 
Americans  did  not,  however,  introduce  the  light  rail- 
way or  the  motor  truck,  the  two  modem  competitors  for  the 
job  once  held  by  the  faithful  but  much  maligned  army  mule 
of  bygone  days. 


bring  troops,  munitions  and  supplies  from  the  regions  outside 
the  war  zone.  Extending  out  like  antennae  from  the 
standard  gage  terminals,  they  feed  the  cannon  as  the  latter 
bark  at  the  enemy  across  "no  man's  land."  The  light  rail- 
ways also  bring  forward  other  supplies  for  men  and  cannon 
and  move  the  lighter  and  medium  weight  guns.     Backward, 
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Pechot  Engines  "On  the  Job" 


It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  no  less  than  5,000 
miles  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  light  narrow  gage  railway  lines  on 
the  various  European  fronts.  These  railways  are  auxiliary 
to  the   multitudinous   lines   of   standard   gage   railway   that 


they  assist  in  a  different  kind  of  work,  that  of  carrying  the 
wounded  to  the  hospitals. 

Without  the  light  railway  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  use  artillery  on  the  stupendous  scale 
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that  it  is  being  used  on  the  western  front  to-day.  The  con- 
sumption of  shells  has  been  almost  beyond  comprehension. 
It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  total  consump- 
tion of  shells  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  Verdun  was 
60,000,000,  representing  3,000,000  tons  of  steel,  expended 
in  30  weeks.  That  explains,  perhaps,  why  America  did 
not  use  the  light  railway  in  the  Civil  War. 

American  railway  ingenuity  was  not  called  upon  to  move 
in  30   weeks   a   weight   of  shells   equivalent  to  three  times 


Shells  for  Some  of  the  Big  Fellows 

the  total  pig  iron  production  of  the  country  in  1864.  Indeed, 
artillery  is  not  the  same  now  that  it  once  was.  When  Sher- 
man spent  a  brief  October  to  January  on  his  march  through 
Georgia  he  carried  with  him  60  guns  and  200  rounds  of 
ammunition  per  gun,  for  his  entire  campaign.  A  French 
75  m.m.,  or  an  American  3-in.  gun,  could  today  fire  the 
200  rounds  in  10  minutes.  The  total  expenditure  of  shells 
by  the  310  Federal  cannon  in  the  three  days  of  fighting  at 
Gettysburg  would  last  310  modern  guns  about  seven  minutes. 
When  one  realizes  how  close  these  smaller  modem  guns  are 
placed  when  they  are  in  action,  one  begins  to  see  that  they 
could  not  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  about  20  shells  a  minute 
without  light  railways.  And  similarly,  the  larger  guns  use 
fewer  shells,  but  far  heavier  ones. 

The   light   railway    is   not   the   only   modern    method    of 
transportation  that  is  doing  wonderful  work  directly  behind 


The  First  Railway  in  Albania,  Built  by  the  Italian  Navy 

the  lines.  There  is  also  the  automobile  truck.  The  motor 
truck  men  are  much  inclined  at  times  to  try  to  lead  one 
to  believe  that  the  motor  truck  is  also  fast  on  its  way  towards 
superseding  the  railway.  But  while  it  is,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely true  that  the  mota.r  truck  has  done  some  remarkaljlo 
work  it  ir    }ii\\  true  that  the  railwav  is  more  than  holding 


its  own.  And  one  of  the  things  that  is  enabling  railway 
transportation  to  keep  its  relative  importance  is  the  light 
railway.  These  lines,  to  be  sure,  cannot  climl)  exceedingly 
heavy  grades,  and  they  do  have  to  wait  for  the  construction 
of  some  kind  of  a  rail  to  run  on,  but  they  travel  with  bigger 
units,  thereby  requiring  fewer  men,  and  the  light  rails  can 
be  laid  far  faster  than  a  road  can  Ije  built  that  is  suitable 
for  motor  trucks. 

How   Li<;ht  Raii.w  avs  Akk  Built 

The  usual  light  railway  as  used  behind  the  front  in 
France  is  of  60  cm.  (1  ft.  11-)^  in.)  gage.  Its  rails  re- 
semble the  A.  S.  C.  E.  section  16  and  weigh  about  20  lb.  to 
tlie  yard.  Rails  and  ties  come  ready  for  laying,  tangents, 
special  work,  turn  tables  and  curves.  The  tangents  come 
in  1%,  lYz  and  5  metre  lengths,  fitted  with  three,  five  and 
eight  ties  respectively.  The  ties  weigh  about  20  lb.  apiece. 
The  rails  can  be  laid  with  extreme  rapidity  in  any  desiraljle 
locality  and  in  many  ca.ses,  they  are  even  ])ut  underground  or 
under  the  cover  of  sheltering  embankments  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  enemy  trenches.  The  little  engines  are 
peculiar  machines;    some  of  them   that   have   been   built   in 


Loading  Shells  on  a  Light  Railway  Car 

America  arc  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  track,  of 
course,  is  sometimes  very  irregular,  and  the  way  it  rolls  and 
l)ends  is  a  quick  reminder  that  the  lines  are  military  roads, 
to  be  operated  on  the  basis  not  that  the  track  is  safe,  but 
that  it  may  be  the  opposite. 

A  representative  of  the  British  press  with  the  French 
army  has  spoken  very  interestingly  of  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
stations  where  supplies  are  transferred  from  the  standard 
to  the  light  railway:  "A  military  station  where  the  ordinary 
and  the  Dccauville  lines  meet  behind  the  front  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  spectacle.  I  visited  such  a  station,  which 
y)rovides  for  the  revictualling  of  40,000  men  in  Champagne. 

The  platform  consisted  of  a  long  bank  raised  some  4  ft. 
ai)Ove  the  railway,  slimy  with  mud  and  covered  with  what 
seemed  an  inextricable  mass  of  carts  and  horses.  A  long 
line  of  goods  trucks  had  been  run  in  alongside  the  plat- 
form, and  ever}^  one  was  hard  at  work  loading  the  com- 
missariat carts,  with  all  that  was  needed  by  the  troops.  As 
\ct  wounded  men  are  rarely  brought  back  by  the  light  rail- 
ways, but  special  trucks  are  being  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

The  main  business  of  the  railway  is  ammunition  and 
material  for  the  engineers.  As  soon  as  the  ammunition 
reaches  the  station  it  is  immediately  loaded  on  to  the 
Decauville  trucks.  A  small  engine  is  hitched  on  and  the 
train  steams  off  to  an  ammunition  depot,  where  the  shells 
are  stored  in  sheds,  each  calibre  of  gun  having  its  own 
particular  shed.     If  word  is  sent  down  from  the  hills  in  the 
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north  for  several  thousaiul  rounds  of  ammunition  to  be 
brought  up  immeiliatcly,  a  little  train,  with  its  absurd  engine, 
is  summoned  by  telephone,  and  is  soon  in  front  of  the  sheds. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  trucks  are  loaded  and  are  off  to  carry 
fresh  food  to  the  big  guns  that  are  pounding  at  the  Germans 


A  Munitions  Station  on  the  Somme 


some  15  or  20  miles  away, 
minute  is  wasted." 


Thanks  to  organization,  not  a 


The  Great  Importance  of  Light  Railways 
The  light  railway  helped  the  French  wonderfully  at 
Verdun,  where  they  beat  the  Germans  at  their  own  game. 
It  is  helping  on  the  English  front,  on  the  Russian  front, 
on  the  Italian  front,  and  lately  has  added  to  its  reputation 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  railway  ever  seen  in  mountainous 
Albania,  where  the  Italians  have  gone  to  keep  up  a  line 
of  communications  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  Salonika. 

The  importance  of  the  light  railway  is  beyond  compre- 
hension to  an  American  who  does  not  realize  the  stupendous 
operations  on  the  European  fronts.  It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  artillery  preparation,  which  is  essential  to 
attacks  of  a  general  character  on  trench  and  other  fortified 
positions  would  be  almost  impossible  without  these  lines. 
The  heavier  guns,  the  420's  and  the  305's,  require  broad 
gage   railroads   and   specially   constructed   cars  to  put   them 
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Bridge  for  a  Light  Railway  Over  the  Suseiza  in  Albania 

in  place  some  five  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  front,  but  the 
narrow  gage  railroads  are  used  very  efficiently  to  carry  the 
lighter  guns  into  position;  and  these  guns  are  being  used 
Ijy  hundreds.  They  can  also  help  them  change  their  posi- 
tions, as  is  frequently  necessary  when  the  opposing  artillery 
observers  locate  the  guns.  The  engines  commonly  used  can 
haul  a  load  of  25  tons  up  a  three  per  cent  grade.  Some  of 
the  cars  are  so  light  that  they  are  often  moved  without  an 
engine. 

On  the  Italian  Front 
The  recent  report  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Italian  army 
for  the  quarter,  from  December  to  March,  cites  the  useful- 


ness of  the  narrow  gage  lines.  As  an  example,  the  report 
stated  that  in  a  single  district  38  locomotives  and  1,400  cars 
averaged  a  monthly  liaul  of  144,000  tons  of  material. 

Other  than  its  strategic  importance  with  the  artillery,  the 
narrow  gage  line  has  a  vast  usefulness  in  commoni)lace  trans- 
portation work.  It  may  be  compared  in  this  respect  with 
the  army  mule  whose  efficiency  has  been  admired  in  a  dozen 
wars.  It  does  the  heavy,  dirty  work  of  hauling  supplies,  of 
carting  trench  dirt,  or  handling  building  materials  in  a  way 
tliat  the  road  cart  or  automobile  cannot. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  narrow  gage  is  that  it  does 
not  demand  the  right  of  way  on  any  road.    When  the  weather 


Transporting  a  Heavy  Gun 

permits,  the  road  along  which  it  is  laid  may  also  be  used 
by  carts  and  automobiles. 

While  the  armies  of  northern  Europe  have  been  learning 
of  the  importance  of  the  narrow  gage  as  a  feeder  for  the 
broad  gage  railroads,  the  Italians  have  found  a  new  use  for 
it  in  Albania.  Italian  troops,  under  the  direction  of  the 
navy,  have  been  operating  in  this  country  for  practically  a 
year.  Albania  was  a  poverty  stricken  land  of  no  roads  of 
any  kind,  where  even  the  transportation  of  infantry  on  foot 
was  a  considerable  problem,  without  speaking  of  the  handling 


The  Light  Railway  Keeps  Out  of  Sight 

of  their  supplies,  or  of  the  transport,  of  supplies  from  the 
base  at  Vallona  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  The  Italians  have  put 
in  operation  some  60  miles  of  narrow  gage  line,  and  in  the 
wake  of  the  narrow  gage  have  built  180  miles  of  road  for 
mule  wagons.  Without  the  narrow  gage  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  handle  the  heavier  artillery,  or  the  other  heavy 
materials  necessary  for  a  permanent  army  occupation. 


American  Railway  Labor's  Part  in  the  War 

By   Increasing    Its   Efficiency  It  Will   Benefit  Itself  and 
Help  Win  Victory  for  the  Nation— England's  Experience 


THE  present  war  puts  upon  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  the  heaviest  task  and  at  the  same  time  affords 
to  them  the  finest  opportunity  to  render  a  great  public 
service  that  they  have  ever  had. 

The  word  "railroads"  is  used  here  to  designate  not  mere- 
ly the  physical  properties  of  our  transportation  lines,  but 
rather  their  organizations.  On  the  organization  of  a  rail- 
way principally  depends  its  efficiency.  And  by  "organiza- 
tion" is  not  meant  merely  the  officials,  but  also  the  em- 
ployees. The  railways  of  this  country  have  about  1,800,- 
000  men  on  their  pay-rolls. 


Of  these,  about  16,000  are 
classified  as  "officers,"  and 
all  the  rest  as  "employees." 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  line 
anywhere,  and  say  that  at 
that  line  the  "officer"  class 
ends  and  the  "employee" 
class  begins.  The  two  classes 
imperceptibly  merge  into 
each  other,  and,  really,  all  of 
the  members  of  both  of  them, 
from  the  chairmen  of  the 
boards  down  to  the  brakemen 
and  the  trackwalkers,  are 
employees. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said 
that  the  way  in  which  the 
railways  will  peiform  the 
task  and  the  public  duty  set 
before  them  will  depend 
mainly  upon  their  employees, 
the  statement  is  obviously 
correct,  whether  the  word 
^'employees"  be  used  in  its 
broad  sense,  as  including  all 
persons  on  the  pay-rolls,  or 
in  its  narrower  sense  as 
meaning  all  except  those  be- 
longing to  the  official  class. 
The    16,000   officers   can   do 


the  munitions  manufacturing  plants  and  second  in  import- 
ance onl}-  to  those  of  the  army  and  navy,  their  employees 
will  be  encouraged  to  stay  where  tliey  are  rather  than  to  en- 
ter the  army  and  the  navy  on  the  ground  that  as  railway 
workers  they  can  contribute  more  toward  the  success  of  the 
United  States  in  this  war  than  they  could  as  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

How  Can  Employees  "Do  Their  Bit"? 

The   question    naturally    arises,    as   to   how    railway    em- 
ployees, while  retaining  their 


Railway  Labor  in  the  War 

T?AILWAYS    must    largely    increase 
the    useful    service    they    render. 

Employes    can    contribute    greatly   to 
this   result. 


British  Organized  Labor  has  set  a 
good  example  to  American  Organized 
Labor. 

By  increasing  their  productive  effi- 
ciency employes  will  increase  general 
prosperity  and  help  the  nation  to 
victory. 


much  to  make  the  operation  of  the  railways  more  econom- 
ical and  efficient  during  the  war.  But  without  the  most 
active  support  and  co-operation  from  the  employees  they  will 
be  unable  to  cause  the  railways  to  render  their  public  serv- 
ice in  the  way  that  they  ought  to. 

This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  plain  enough  that  the 
officials  are  entitled  to  receive  in  this  crisis  the  most  and  the 
best  work  from  every  employee  which  he  is  able  to  do.  For 
the  railways  during  the  war  are  and  will  be  something  more 
important  than  merely  commercial  concerns.  They  are  and 
will  continue  to  be  among  the  most  important  instrumentali- 
ties for  carrying  on  the  war.  They  will  continue  to  be 
commercial  concerns  in  the  sense  that  efficient  service  will 
be  needed  from  them  to  enable  the  country's  industry  and 
its  workers  to  continue  to  prosper;  but,  in  addition,  they 
will  be  called  on  to  perform  functions  relating  to  every  activ- 
ity in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  They  must 
move  troops;  they  must  transport  munitions  and  supplies 
for  the  troops;  they  must  transport  raw  materials  from  which 
ships,  munitions  and  war  supplies  are  to  be  made. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  railways  will  perform  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  a  function  equal  in  importance  to  that  of 


])resent  positions,  can  con- 
tril)ute  most  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  military  operations. 
The  one  way  in  which  they 
can  contriljute  most  is  by  us- 
ing all  their  intelligence,  and 
exerting  all  the  energy  con- 
sistent with  keeping  them- 
selves in  a  healthy  condition, 
to  help  the  managements  in 
their  efforts  to  render  the  best 
and  the  most  efficient  trans- 
portation service  practicable. 
Any  railway  employee  who 
fails  to  do  this,  whether  from 
di.strust  of  or  hostility  toward 
the  managements  of  the  rail- 
ways, or  from  any  other 
cause,  will  not  be  loyal  to  his 
country;  for  only  by  ser\'ing 
the  railway  as  well  as  he  can 
during  this  crisis  can  he  serve 
his  country  as  well  as  he  can. 
A  majority  of  the  em- 
])loyees  of  the  railways  are 
unorganized,  but  a  large  part 
of  them  are  organized  into 
unions.  The  degree  of  effi- 
ciency which  can  be  secured 
from  the  unorganized  em- 
ployees is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  policy  of  the  managements.  Tlie  unorganized  em- 
plo}ees  must  in  the  main  rely  upon  the  managements  for  im- 
provements in  their  conditions  of  work,  advances  in  their 
wages,  and  their  jjromotions,  and  these  things  give  the  officers 
a  degree  of  control  over  them  which  they  do  not  have  over  the 
organized  employees. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  that  tlie  efficiency  of  the  un- 
organized emi)loyees  as  well  as  the  organized  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  spirit  with  wliich  they  are  ani- 
mated. If  the}'  do  merely  what  they  may  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  do  in  order  to  keep  tlieir  places  and  secure  promo- 
tions in  the  ordinary  course  of  time,  tlieir  efficiency  will  be 
far  less  than  if  they  are  inspired  in  what  they  do  by  a  real- 
ization of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  doing  it  merely  for 
themselves  or  for  themselves  and  the  railroad,  but  for  their 
country. 

In  order  that  employees  may  be  given  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  with  which  the  railways  of  the  country 
are  concerned  and  of  the  important  part  which  railway  em- 
|)loyees  can  and  ought  to  play  in  helping  to  deal  with  this 
situation,  numerous  railway  managements  have  called  meet- 
ings of  employees  at  a  large  number  of  points  at  which  ad- 
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ilrc'sscs  on  the  ijencral  situation  have  been  made.  In  fact, 
the  Railroads'  \\ar  lioard  has  recommended  that  "the  rail- 
roads have  meetings  at  various  places  all  over  their  systems, 
so  that  their  officers  and  employees  can  discuss  the  national 
situation  and  learn  its  very  great  seriousness.  The  great- 
est possible  interest  must  be  aroused  in  the  i)roposition  of 
increasing  the  ability  of  the  .\merican  railroads  to  i)roduce 
a  larger  quantity  of  trans})ortation  with  the  existing  facili- 
ties. To  bring  about  this  all-important  result  has  been  put 
up  to  every  man  in  railroad  service  as  his  supreme  patriotic 
duty." 

This  is  an  excellent  i)lan  and  ought  to  be  carried  out  ex- 
tensivel}-  throughout  the  war.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
a  large  part  not  only  of  the  railway  employees  but  of  the 
people  generally  of  the  United  States  hardly  seem  to  realize 
as  vet  that  we  are  at  war;  that  the  outcome  of  the  war  is  by 
no  means  certain;  that  its  outcome  will  be  determined  by  the 
economic  as  well  as  the  military  exertions  of  the  peoples  in- 
volved, and  that,  therefore,  whether  the  side  with  which  the 
I'nited  States  has  allied  itself  will  be  victorious  or  not,  will 
depend  on  how  men  and  women  in  all  the  walks  of  life  "do 
their  bit." 

It  would  also  be  a  good  thing  if  the  managements  of  all 
the  railways  would  follow  the  practice  of  frecjuently  sending 
out  messages  to  employees  reminding  them  of  the  important 
part  which  for  good  or  for  evil  they  are  playing  in  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  the  nation,  presenting  the  general  situation  to 
them  as  it  develops  and  recalling  to  them  their  opportuni- 
ties and  their  duty. 

Among  the  class  of  railway  employees  whose  highest  effi- 
ciency in  the  doing  of  their  work  will  be  most  vital  in  en- 
abling the  railroads  to  render  during  the  war  the  maximum 
amount  of  useful  service  are  the  employees  in  the  shops  and 
in  train  service.  Not  only  is  it  essential  to  the  economic 
and  military  welfare  of  the  country  that  the  trains,  and 
especially  freight  trains,  shall  be  kept  running  without  in- 
terruption, but  it  is  also  essential  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  traffic  shall  be  handled  with  every  car,  every  locomotive 
and  every  train,  and  that  this  shall  be  done  with  the  least 
practicable  consumption  of  fuel  and  other  materials  and  sup- 
plies. The  extent  to  which  it  will  be  practicable  to  increase 
the  traffic  handled  with  existing  facilities,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  down  the  cost  of  handling  it,  will  depend  mainly 
upon  the  efficiency  and  economy  with  which  the  maintenance 
of  equipment,  and  the  making  up  of  trains  in  yards  and  their 
handling  on  the  road,  are  done. 

It  happens  that  a  large  majority  of  all  the  emj)loyees  in 
the  shops  and  in  the  train  service  are  organized  and  that, 
therefore,  their  relations  to  the  managements  of  the  railways 
are  different  from  those  of  most  of  the  other  employees.  The 
fact  that  they  are  organized  makes  it  possible,  if  they  should 
choose  to  do  so,  for  them  to  put  greater  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  managements  in  their  efforts  to  increase  transporta- 
tion efficiency  than  can  be  interposed  by  the  unorganized 
employees,  and  this  very  fact  imposes  upon  the  employees 
in  the  shops  and  in  the  train  service  a  greater  responsibility 
than  rests  upon  employees  of  other  classes. 

The  organized  employees  have  in  the  past  used  the  power 
which  organization  has  given  them  to  secure  many  conces- 
sions from  the  managements,  and  also  much  legislation  from 
the  state  and  national  governments,  which  these  employees 
have  considered  to  be  to  their  interests.  Not  a  few  of  the 
concessions  which  they  have  secured  and  much  of  the  legis- 
lation which  they  have  got  passed  have  been  intended  to 
limit  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  employees  and  to  cause 
the  employment  of  men  whom  railway  officials  have  regarded 
as  unnecessary.  Not  a  few  of  the  practices  which  organized 
employees  have  adopted  also  have  been  intended  to  restrict 
the  i)roduct  turned  out  i)er  man  and  the  efficiency  of  laljor- 
saving  machinery. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  legislation  and  practices  hav- 


ing tlic-^e  |!urjjoses  will  tend  under  present  conditions  to  re- 
strict the  amount  of  useful  service  rendered  by  the  railways 
\)vr  employee,  per  locomotive,  per  car  and  per  train.  Is  it 
not  evident,  therefore,  that  at  least  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  organized  railway  employees,  from  patriotic  reasons, 
should  assume  a  different  attitude  toward  matters  of  this 
kind  from  that  which  they  have  taken  before? 

A  Good  Example  From  British  Organized  Labor 

If  they  require  evidence  of  the  need  for  organized  labor 
to  do  this  and  precedents  for  doing  it,  they  can  find  plenty 
of  evidence  and  jjrecedents  in  the  countries  which  were  in- 
volved in  this  war  before  the  United  States  entered  it.  Ope 
of  the  most  illuminating  articles  that  have  been  written  on 
the  labor  situation  in  a  country  involved  in  the  war  is  one 
entitled,  "British  Labor  Under  War  Pressure,"  which  was 
contributed  to  the  North  American  Review  for  June  by  Sid- 
ney Webb.  Mr.  Webb  is  an  Englishman,  who,  while  per- 
haps the  highest  authority  on  labor  conditions  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, does  not  write  from  the  employers'  standpoint.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  a  socialist  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  one  of  the  most  famous  socialistic  organi- 
zations in  Great  Britain.  Regarding  the  attitude  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Webb  says: 

"When  it  became  evident  that  an  enormouslx'  increased 
output  of  munitions  of  war  was  required  the  trade  unions 
were  asked  by  the  government  to  give  up,  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  all  their  rules  and  customs  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  maximum  production.  Without  a  single  excep- 
tion the  trade  unions  agreed  to  this  request.  They  formally 
laid  aside  all  restriction  of  output;  all  limitation  of  the  work- 
ing day;  all  refusal  to  work  overtime,  at  night,  or  on  Sun- 
day; all  objection  to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery; all  resistance  to  the  admission  to  their  trades  of 
non-unionists,  unapprenticed  men,  laborers,  boys,  and  even 
women;  all  opposition  to  the  substitution  of  piece-work  pay- 
ments for  hourly  rates,  and  all  reluctance  to  co-operate  in 
teams  as  component  parts  instead  of  each  workman  com- 
pleting his   own  task. 

"They  gave  up  the  right  to  strike  and  submitted  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  They  even  accepted  in  the  Munitions 
of  War  Acts  of  1915  and  1916,  in  order  to  secure  continuity 
of  production,  the  position  of  being  forbidden  to  leave  their 
employment  under  a  heavy  penalty.  Never  has  there  been, 
in  any  community,  a  greater  or  a  more  complete  sacrifice  for 
the  common  good.  The  result  has  been  that — at  the  cost 
of  greatly  increased  hours  of  labor  and  greatly  increased 
strain  and  effort  of  the  manual  workers — the  output  per 
operative  has,  throughout'  the  whole  kingdom,  by  means  of 
a  great  increase  of  machinery,  been  enorriiously  increased. 

"By  this  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  British  labor  move- 
ment British  manufacturing  industry  has  been,  in  these  two 
years  of  war,  very  largely  revolutionized — more  completely 
changed  in  fact,  than  at  any  time  since  the  great  industrial 
revolution  of  1780-1825." 

How  British  Labor  Prospers 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  organized  labor  of  Great  Britain 
for  patriotic  reasons,  already  has  done  all,  and  even  more 
than  all,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  productive 
efficiency  of  British  industries,  than  anybody  would  at  pres- 
ent think  of  asking  the  organized  railway  employees  of  the 
United  States  to  do.  There  are,  however,  certain  things  they 
have  given  up  which  it  certainly  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  ask  the  organized  employees  of  the  railwa}s  to  forego  dur- 
ing the  war.  For  example,  Mr.  Webb  says,  "they  gave  up 
the  right  to  strike  and  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration." 
They  also  "formally  laid  aside  all  restriction  of  output;  *  *  * 
all  objection  to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery; 
*  *  *  all  opposition  to  the  substitution  of  piece-work  pay- 
ments for  hourly  rates;  *  *  *  all  resistance  to  the  admission 
to  their  trades  of  non-union'sts,  unapprenticed  men,  labor- 
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ers,  boys,  and  even  women."  The  laboring  men  of  the 
United  States  owe  as  high  a  duty  to  their  country  and  are 
as  patriotic  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  need  be,  they 
surely  will  go  as  far  as  those  of  Great  Britain  to  increase 
the  productive  efficiency  of  the  industries  in  which  tliey  are 
engaged. 

The  natural  feeling  of  organized  labor  may  be  that  if  it 
makes  such  concessions  as  have  been  made  by  organized 
labor  in  Great  Britain  this  will  tend  to  increase  the  prosper- 
ity of  capitalists  and  employers,  but  may  have  an  opposite 
effect  on  labor.  Mr.  Webb  shows,  however,  that  this  has 
not  been  the  effect  in  Great  Britain.     He  continues: 

"Having  noted  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  British  labor 
movement,  we  have  now  to  record  the  results  of  the  war  on 
the  economic  position  of  the  wage-earning  class.  This  war 
has,  at  almost  all  points,  baffled  the  prophets;  and  in  no  de- 
partment have  the  results  been  more  unexpected  than  in  the 
economic  field.  Thus,  all  previous  wars  of  magnitude  have 
been  accompanied  by  terrible  financial  suffering  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  One  of  their  most  frequent  results — -a 
social  injury  enduring  for  a  whole  generation- — has  been  the 
degradation  of  the  standard  of  life  among  the  wage-earners. 
The  last  war  waged  by  the  United  Kingdom  on  anything 
like  the  scale  of  the  present  Armageddon — the  Napoleonic 
conflict  that  lasted  almost  unceasingly  from  1793  to  1815 — 
reduced  the  British  working-class  to  a  very  general  destitu- 
tion, exhausted  popular  savings,  filled  the  prisons,  put  10 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population  on  the  pauper  roll,  brought 
down  wages  to  the  barest  subsistence  level,  and  destroyed 
for  many  years  every  vestige  of  either  industrial  or  political 
power  among  the  wage-earning  class. 

"On  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  many  people  natur- 
ally expected  widespread  unemployment  and  distress  among 
practically  all  the  poorer  classes.  The  trade  unions,  it  was 
said,  would  soon  be  bankrupt  and  powerless.  The  poli- 
tical influence  of  organized  labor,  it  was  predicted,  would 
be  swept  aside  as  completely  as  its  industrial  strength.  *  *  * 
In  short,  many  people  looked,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  for 
ruin  and  misery  among  the  mass  of  the  .working  people. 
Certainly,  no  one  would  have  predicted  that,  after  a  war 
of  such  magnitude  and  intensity  had  been  waged  for  over 
two  and  one-half  years,  the  wage-earning  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  find  itself,  as  a  whole,  actually  bet- 
ter off  financially  than  it  was  in  the  years  of  prosperity  that 
immediately  preceded  the  war.  Yet  (subject  to  many  un- 
fortunate exceptions)    this   is  today   undoubtedly  the   fact. 

"In  spite  of  a  rise  of  prices  of  foodstuffs  now  approaching 
100  per  cent;  in  spite  of  an  average  increase  in  the  total 
cost  of  living  of  the  typical  wage-earning  family  which  may 
be  put  at  60  to  70  per  cent;  in  spite  of  the  levy  of  new  taxa- 
tion on  the  wage-earning  class  to  the  extent,  it  is  estimated, 
of  at  least  fifty  millions  sterling  (approximately  $250,000,- 
000)  per  annum  (in  the  increase  of  beer,  sugar,  tea  and 
cocoa  taxes;  in  the  raising  of  railway  fares  and  postage; 
and  in  lowering  the  level  of  exemption  of  the  greatly  aug- 
mented income  tax) — there  is  every  sign  of  the  British  man- 
ual working-class,  taken  as  a  whole,  being  considerably  bet- 
ter off  in  1917  than  in  1913.  *  *  *  The  total  result  is  that, 
whilst  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  individual  suffer- 
ing exist,  taking  the  wage-earning  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole,  far  from  feeling  the  strain  of  war,  it 
exhibits  today  every  indication  of  unparalleled  prosperity." 

Why  War  Has  Brought  Prosperity  to  British  Labor 

The  connection  between  the  way  in  which  Briti.sh  labor 
has  increased  its  efficiency  during  the  war,  and  the  fact 
that  during  the  war  British  labor  has  become  much  more 
prosperous,  is  closer  than  many  people,  on  first  thought,  will 
realize. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  wars  of  the  past,  both  the  work  of 
production  and  the  work  of  war  were  carried  on  much  more 


largely  ijy  mere  man-power  than  is  the  case  now;  for  it  is 
since  the  really  great  wars  of  the  past  that  mo.-t  of  tlie  labor 
saving  machinery  used  now,  both  in  industry  and  in  war, 
has  been  developed. 

Before  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  became  so  exten- 
sive, the  raising  of  great  armies  meant  a  reduction  of  pro- 
ductive industry  almost  proportionate  to  the  numl^er  of  men 
taken  from  industry  and  converted  into  soldiers.  The  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  disaster  and  the  general  distress 
which  Mr.  Webb  shows  accompanied  almost  everv  great  war 
in  the  past  undoubtedly  was  due  mainly  to  this  curtailment 
of  production. 

Since  the  only  things  there  ever  are  to  divide  between 
capital  and  labor  and  the  only  things  there  ever  are  for 
people  to  consume,  are  the  things  which  are  produced  by 
the  joint  application  of  capital  and  labor,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  every  reduction  of  what  is  produced  must  reduce 
the  quantity  of  things  to  be  divided  among  the  various 
classes  of  the  community  and  consumed  by  them. 

Large  classes  of  working  people  in  every  country  always 
have  looked  upon  labor-saving  machinery  as  their  natural 
enemy.  They  have,  therefore,  in  many  cases  opposed  its 
introduction,  and  even  in  more  cases  have  imposed  rigid  re- 
strictions of  various  kinds  on  the  output  of  members  of  their 
organizations  in  using  it.  The  consequence  has  been,  at 
least  until  recently,  that  in  no  country  have  there  been 
achieved  the  great  increases  in  production  per  capita  which 
labor-saving  machinery  has  rendered  possible. 

Therefore,  when  the  present  great  war  began  there  existed 
possibilities  of  increa.sed  production  in  most  of  the  countries 
involved  greater  than  had  ever  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
any  previous  war.  In  the  first  place,  production  depended 
relatively  less  on  man-power,  and  relatively  more  on  ma- 
chinery than  it  ever  did  before;  and  therefore,  the  transfer 
of  a  given  part  of  the  able-bodied  men  from  industry  to  war 
would  not,  other  things  being  equal,  have  relatively  as  much 
effect  on  industry  as  it  did  in  past  times.  In  the  second 
place,  other  things  would  not  necessarily  remain  equal,  be- 
cause by  removing  restrictions  imposed  by  labor  union 
policy,  it  was  possible  enormously  to  increase  the  productive 
efficiency  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  of  the  laljor  which 
operated  it. 

Now,  this  is  evidently  just  what  has  occurred  in  England. 
But,  obviously,  if,  say  20  per  cent  of  the  workers  of  a  nation 
are  transferred  from  productive  work  to  military  duty,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  80  per  cent  left  behind  increase  their 
efficiency  in  production  25  per  cent,  the  total  amount  of  all 
things  produced  will  be  the  same  as  it  was  before;  and  in 
consequence,  economically  speaking,  the  war  need  not  have 
the  disastrous  consequences  resulting  from  most  past  wars. 

Both  the  logic  of  the  matter  and  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain  have  a  message  for  the  working  classes  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  employes  of  the  railways.  That  mes- 
sage is,  that,  on  the  extent  to  which  American  labor  in- 
creases its  productive  efficiency  and  that  of  the  machiner}'  it 
operates,  even  though  this  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  labor 
union  principles  and  practices,  will  very  largely  depend  the 
effects  which  the  war  will  have  on  the  general  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  country  and  especially  of  the  work- 
ing clas.ses. 

If  total  production  is  maintained  or  increased,  in  spite  of 
the  number  of  able-bodied  men  taken  for  militarv  service, 
the  war  need  not  destroy  or  even  adversely  aft'ect  tlie  general 
prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  total  production  declines, 
the  effects  on  the  entire  American  people,  and  especiallv  on 
labor,  will  be  disa.«;trous. 

But  production  cannot  l)e  maintained  or  actually  in- 
creased, in  spite  of  the  numl)er  of  men  taken  for  military 
duty,  unless  the  labor  that  remains  in  industrial  pursuits 
does  what  the  labor  of  England  has  done — that  is,  co-operates 
with   the  Government  and  the  managements  of  the  various 
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industries  in  increasing  to  the  utmost  the  productive  efficiency 
of  every  man  and  ever}-  machine  in  the  country,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  unless  many  labor  union  rules  and  practices 
shall  be  suspended. 

Employees,  by  Helpnc  the  Railways,  Help  the  Nation 

The  application  of  all  the  foregoing  to  railway  labor  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  While  railways  and  their  employees 
are  not  engaged  in  such  a  directly  producing  industry  as 
agriculture  or  manufactures,  they  are  engaged  in  an  indus- 
try the  utmost  efficiency  in  which  is  going  to  be  indispensable 
to' the  largest  production  in  every  other  line  of  industry  in 
the  nation.  We  have  seen  the  productive  capacity  of  manu- 
factures and  farms  throughout  the  country  restricted  dur- 
ing the  last  year  because  of  the  want  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion. It  is  impossible  under  existing  conditions,  and  prob- 
ably will  be  throughout  the  war,  greatly  to  increase  the 
amount  of  railway  facilities.  Therefore,  if  railway  facili- 
ties are  to  be  made  adequate  to  enable  other  industries  to 
carry  on  production  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  this  will 
have  to  be  brought  about  chiefly  by  using  existing  railway 
facilities  more  efficiently  than  by  adding  to  them. 

Will  organized  labor  on  the  railways  help  or  hinder  the 


managements  in  their  efforts  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the 
amount  of  traffic  handled  per  locomotive,  per  car,  per  train, 
per  mile  of  track  and  per  employee?  At  the  present  moment 
this  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance.  On  the  way 
in  which  it  is  answered  by  the  railway  employees  will  largely 
depend  the  success  of  the  railways  in  performing  their  ])art 
in  the  war. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  in  this  emergency  labor  in 
the  United  States  will  show  less  understanding  of  the 
economic  questions  involved,  or  less  patriotism,  than  has 
been  shown  by  labor  in  England  or  in  any  other  country. 
If  American  railway  labor  of  all  classes,  realizing  the  na- 
ture of  the  present  crisis,  and  the  part  American  railways 
should  play  in  it,  will  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  as  it 
should,  there  can  be  made  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
railway  operation  which  will  set  at  rest  the  present  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  railways  will  be  able  to  withstand 
the  burdens  being  put  on  them. 

Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board, 
has  summed  up  the  Board's  belief  in  railway  employees  in 
the  words:  "We  are  relying  for  results  on  our  belief  that 
the  American  railroad  man  is  as  patriotic  as  any  other,  and 
that  he  will  respond  in  this  national  crisis." 


Fig.   1 — Appearance  of  the  Locomotive  as  It  was  Received  at  7  A.  M.  Monday 


Quick  Repairs  to  a  Heavy  Locomotive 

General  Repairs  Given  to  a  Consolidation  Engine  at  the 
Colonie  Shops  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  in  33  Hours 


THE  Delaware  &  Hudson,  at  Colonie,  N.  Y.,  made  an 
interesting  performance  a  short  time  ago  in  putting 
a  locomotive  of  the  Consolidation  type  through  the 
shop  for  general  repairs  in  33  hours.  It  was  one  of  a  class 
that  was  in  considerable  demand,  and  in  this  particular  case 
it  was  desired  to  turn  the  engine  out  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  In  addition  to  the  usual  general  overhauling,  the 
locomotive  was  due  for  its  five-year  external  boiler  inspec- 
tion as  required  by  the  Federal  government;  this  requires  the 
complete  removal  of  the  lagging. 

The  locomotive  is  used  in  freight  service  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania division  and  is  of  the  following  general  dimensions: 

General 

Oage    4    ft.    8V2    in. 

Service   FieiRht 

Fuel    Anthracite 

Tractive    effort    56,900  lb. 


Weight    in    woiking   order 257,050  lb. 

Weight  on  drivers 231,550  lb. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 25,500  lb. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender   in  working  order 389,417  lb. 

Wheel  base,   driving 17   ft. 

Wheel  base,  total 26   ft.    1   in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 63  ft.   lyi   in. 

Cylinders 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 25  in.  by  30  in. 

Wheels 

Driving,   diameter  over  tires 57   in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  dianipter  ard  length 11   in.  by  17  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 10  in.  by   13  in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter : 30  in. 

Boiler 

Style    Wootten 

Working  pressure 200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  first   ring 82  in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 126>^   in.  by   114  in. 

Tubes,   numbc]    and  outside  diameter 275 — 2  in. 

Flues,    number     38 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 14  ft.  6  in. 

Grate  area 100  sq.   ft. 
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Fig.  2 — The  Appearance  of  the  Locomotive  at  9  A.  M.  Monday 


Fig.  3— The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Locomotive  as  It  Looked  at  1  P.  M.  Monday 
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The  locomotive  was  received  at  the  shop  cold  on  a  Mon- 
day at  7:00  a.  m.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  photograph  being 
taken  on  the  wash  track.  The  following  is  a  schedule  of 
the  principal  work  that  was  to  be  done  on  it: 

Full  jacket  and  lagsinR  removal 

Tate  caps  removed  of  which  there  were  between  1.200  and  1,300 

Superheater   flues   removed 

Small  tubes  rolled  and  prossered 

New  shoes  and  wedges 

New  driving  brasses 

Tires  turned 

Lower  guides   planed   and  ground 

Crosshead   rebabbitted 

New  rod  brasses 

Main  and  side  rods  and  drawbar  annealed 

.Mr   brake   equipment   overhauled 

Throttle    ground 

The  next  picture  of  the  locomotive  was  taken  at  9:00 
a.  ni.  of  the  same  day,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Between 
seven  and  nine  o'clock  the  boiler  front  and  the  netting  had 


the  wheels  applied.  The  wheels  were  ])laced  under  the 
engine  during  the  noon  hour  at  a  time  when  the  least  dis- 
turbance would  be  caused  to  the  rest  of  the  workmen  and 
the  crane  could  be  spared  best.  This  work  is  usually  done 
by  the  night  shift.  The  practice  at  this  shop  is  to  provide  a 
full  set  of  spring  rigging  for  application  to  the  locomotives 
as  they  pass  through  the  shop. 

l^he  locomotive  as  it  appeared  at  5:00  p.  m.  on  this  same 
day  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  lower  guides  are  back  in  their 
place,  having  been  planed  and  ground,  the  lagging  has  been 
applied  and  the  jacket  is  in  place.  The  heads  of  the  Tate 
staybolts  have  been  removed  and  replaced,  and  all  the  stay- 
bolts  examined.  As  stated  above,  the  flues  were  removed 
at  6.35  p.  m.  The  new  ones  were  applied  complete  in  1 
hour  and  25  minutes  after  the  old  ones  had  been  removed. 
During  the  night  the  superheater  ball  joints  were  ground  and 
units  replaced.     The  front  end  netting  was  put  in  position, 


Fig.  4— Photograph  of  the  Locomotive  at  5  P.  M.  on  Monday 


been  removed,  the  locomotive  was  completely  stripped,  the 
lagging  and  jacket  were  removed  entirely,  the  wheels  were 
dropped,  the  superheater  units  removed  and  the  boiler  was 
ready  for  the  first  test.  The  valves  were  also  out,  the  bot- 
tom guide  bar  removed  and  new  shoes  and  wedges  were  ap- 
plied ready  to  be  laid  out.  Immediately  after  the  superheater 
units  were  removed,  the  work  of  removing  the  large  super- 
heater flues  was  begun.  The  locomotives  in  the  district  in 
which  this  locomotive  operates  usually  have  but  very  little 
difficulty  with  scale  in  the  boiler,  but  on  this  particular 
engine  the  superheater  flues  were  so  scaled  that  it  took  until 
6:35  p.  m.  to  remove  the  entire  thirty-eight. 

The  third  picture  was  taken  at  1 :00  p.  m.  on  the  same 
day,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
boiler  has  part  of  the  lagging  applied.  The  spring  rigging 
was  also  reapplied.     The  boiler  had  been  given  its  test  and 


the  side  rods  were  hung  and  a  large  amount  of  the  piping 
was  reapplied.  The  crosshead  and  cylinder  heads  were  ap- 
plied. The  appearance  of  the  engine  at  7:00  A.  M.  on 
Tuesday,  24  hours  after  it  had  been  taken  into  the  shop,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5. 

The  rest  of  the  work  was  done  between  7  :00  a.  m.,  when 
the  day  force  again  took  the  engine,  and  12:30,  at  noon, 
when  it  was  finished  complete,  fired  up  for  the  testing  crew. 
As  will  be  seen  from  a  close  examination  of  Fig.  5,  the  work 
done  during  this  period  consisted  of  applying  the  main  rods, 
applving  the  motion  work,  crank  pins,. extension  piston  rods, 
crossheads  and  guides,  cab  fittings,  brake  connections,  pops, 
etc.  The  valves  were  squared  by  moving  the  locomotive 
by  a  smaller  engine.  The  boiler  was  washed  out  and  was 
filled  with  hot  water  and  fired  up  in  about  30  minutes.  The 
engine  was  in  the  hands  of  the  transportation  department  at 
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4:00  p.  m.  on  Tuesday,  just  33  hours  after  it  was  received  at  motive  so  that  the  material  will  be  ready  for  ap{)lication. 
the  shops.  The  photograph  shown  in  Fig.  6  was  taken  when  The  .shoes  and  wedges  and  the  spring  rigging  are  made  up 
it  left  the  shop,     ihe  regular  shop  forces  were  used  on  this      in  advance  from  new  material  so  that  they  can  he  applied 


Fig.  5 — Condition  of  the  Locomotive  at  7  A.  M.  on  Tuesday 


engine  and  a  little  overtime  was  paid  to  get  the  engine  out 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  with  the  night  force,  which  is  com- 
mon to  this  shop,  very  little  overtime  was  required. 


immediately.  A  shop  schedule  system  is  used  in  this  shop. 
The  perfomiance  described  above  is  a  very  special  case,  as 
it  was  desired  to  release  the  engine  as  promptly  as  possible. 


Fig.  6 Completed  Locomotive  at  4  P.  M.   Tuesday   Ready  for  the   Transportation   Department 


The  practice  at  this  shop  is  to  have  as  much  of  the  ma- 
terial ready  for  application  to  a  locomotive  before  it  comes 
to  the  shop.     x\n  advance  report  is  submitted  for  every  loco- 


Preparing  material  for  application  in  advance  has  helped  a 
number  of  shops  on  other  roads  to  considerably  cut  down  the 
time  that  locomotives  are  in  the  shop. 
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By  Our  Special  European  Correspondent 

So  successfully  have  armored  fortress  trains  been 
used  by  the  Italian  navy  department  for  coast  defense 
that  these  trains  are  now  being  built  in  large  num- 
bers for  use  on  portions  of  the  Austrian  front. 

In  a  previous  article  (Railway  Age  Gazette,  May 
4,  1917)  I  described  in  some  detail  how  the  navy 
department  had  devised  these  trains  for  defense 
against  Austrian  submarines  and  aeroplanes  attempt- 
ing attacks  against  the  Adriatic  coast.  The  navy 
department  has  now  gone  a  step  further  and  is 
adopting  these  trains  for  offense  as  well  as  defense. 
The  photographs,  taken  of  sub-divisions  of  these 
trains  located  along  the  army  front,  indicate  clearly 
how  useful  the  Italians  have  made  this  method  of 
mounting  heavy  guns  on  specially  constructed  cars 
and  firing  them  from  this  position,  instead  of  using 
the  cars  merely  for  the  transport  of  the  pieces  to 
permanent  locations. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  handling 
of  artillery  pieces  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  other  fellow 
can  shoot  too,  and  sometimes  he  shoots  so  well  he 
puts  the  opposing  piece  out  of  commission  before  it 
does  him  much  damage.  There  are  two  solutions  to 
the  problem,  first  of  hiding  or  screening  a  piece  so 
well  the  enemy  cannot  discover  it,  and  secondly,  of 
rapidly  shifting  a  piece  once  it  is  discovered  before 
the  enemy  destroys  it.  This  problem  the  railroad 
has  helped  to  solve. 
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PIECE     INTO     POSITION 


Fortress  trains  were  exteii^>iveiy  used  at  Verdun. 
The  scene  of  operations  was  gradually  covered  with 
a  net  work  of  broad  gage  and  narrow  gage  lines 
giving  eloquent  evidence  of  the  growing  importance 
of  railroad  warfare.  The  photographic  maps  of  the 
German  trench  country,  taken  from  aeroplanes  or 
kites,  showed  to  the  French  how  largely  the  Germans 
were  using  cars  as  cannon  supports,  without  un- 
mounting them,  just  as  the  French  were  doing. 

Since  Verdun  the  practice  has  become  more  and 
more  general.  In  the  big  battles  going  on  this  spring 
on  the  Anglo-French  front,  as  soon  as  a  German 
position  is  taken  the  railroad  troops  move  forward, 
accompanied  by  automobile  trucks  laden  with  rails. 
They  begin  making  new  track  connections  so  the 
light  artillery  can  be  moved  forward  at  once  to 
advanced  positions  some  three  to  five  miles  nearer 
the  enemy  than  their  old  ones.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
engaged  in  the  moving  of  a  150  or  205  millimeter 
gun  can  understand  that  if  it  can  possibly  be  moved 
by  rail  not  only  hours  but  days  and  possibly  weeks 
are  saved. 

The  same  rail-laying  also  gains  time  for  the  250, 
the  305,  and  the  420  millimeter  guns,  the  jumbos  of 
the  lot,  inasmuch  as  they  ordinarily  take  many 
weeks  for  shifting.  While  some  of  the  largest  ones 
cannot  possibly  be  fired  from  cars,  the  only  way  of 
shifting  them  is  by  rail,  and  tracks  are  built  to  their 
final  positions  before  unloading.  They  are  unloaded 
upon  a  regular  railroad  turn-table,  and  then  slid  to 
a  permanent  concrete  base.  When  shifting  is  again 
necessary,  the  little  railroad  is  still  there,  ready  for 
service. 


THE  LOOK.OUT  OR  SIGNAL  MAN 


Cultizating  the  Right  of   Way  on   the  St.  Paul  in  Iowa. 


Railways  and  Food  Problem  in  the   War 

Right  of  Way  Gardens,  Demonstration  Trains,  Seed  and 
Labor   Bureaus   Used  to  Stimulate   Agricultural    Yield 


THE  American  railways,  which  have  always  been  fore- 
most in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  nation, 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  food  crisis 
confronting  this  country,  and  they  took  steps  early  to  meet  it. 
In  the  event  of  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  war,  the 
allied  countries  face  a  period  of  privation,  if  not  actual 
famine.      Upon    the    United 


The  recent  grain  crop  in  Argentina  also  was  far  below 
usual  yields  and  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  are  likewise  discouraging.  Winter  wheat  fore- 
casts in  the  United  States  indicate  a  1917  crop  of  about  60 
per  cent  of  normal  as  against  76.5  in  1904,  the  worst  year 
previously  reported.     Although  the  population  of  the  country 

is  estimated  to  have  increased 


States,  the  great  commissa- 
riat of  the  countries  at  war 
with  Germany,  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  her- 
self and  her  allies  supplied 
with  sufficient  food  in  order 
that  the  war  might  be  won. 
A  poor  grain  crop  last 
year  and  a  poor  winter  wheat 
crop  this  year,  together  with 
an  increasing  shortage  of 
farm  labor,  necessitate  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  bring 
about  a  maximum  agricul- 
tural yield.  In  1916  the 
production  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  fell  386,000,- 
000  bushels  below  the  crop 
harvested  in  1915,  a  de- 
crease of  38  per  cent.  The 
corn  crop  likewise  fell  411,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  14  per 
cent,  below  that  of  1915; 
oats  fell  off  298,000,000 
bushels,  or  19  per  cent;  and 
potatoes  74,000,000  bushels, 
or  21  per  cent.  The  poor  re- 
sults which  obtained  in  this 
country  were  paralleled  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Statis- 
tics of  grain  production  in  the 


■ 


Railways  Aiding  in  Farm 
Production 

QRAIN  yield  in  1916  was  abnormally 
small. 

Railroads  have  called  attention  exten- 
sively to  need  of  increased  production. 

Many  lines  have  donated  their  rights- 
of-way  for  gardens. 

Many    have    been    active    in    helping 
farmers  to  get  neieded  seeds. 

Demonstration  trains  are  being  run  in 
many  territories  with  excellent  effect. 


Railways  are  helping 
get  labor. 


liie    farmers  to 


northern  hemisphere*  show  an  alarmingly  small  yield  in  1916: 


and 


by  eight  to  ten  millions  from 
1911  to  1917,  the  number  of 
head  of  livestock  raised  has 
increased  but  slightly  and 
the  number  of  sheep  has  ac- 
tually decreased  from  53,- 
000,000  to  48,000,000  head. 

Calling  Attention  to  the 
Crisis 

Manifestly  an  emergency 
existed  this  spring  which 
demanded  that  something  be 
done  and  done  quickly.  The 
railways,  which  have  long 
fostered  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  of 
the  nation  and  have  literally 
created  inland  empires  out 
of  wilderness,  acted  when 
other  agencies  were  delayed 
by  lack  of  funds,  red  tape 
and  cumbersome  organiza- 
tion. Shortly  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war  the  railroads 
of  the  country  prepared  pos- 
ters and  letters  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmer  to  the 
worldwide  deficiency  in  food- 
stuffs and  the  imperative 
need  of  producing  enough  in 
her  allies  over  until  the  next 


191f) 

Corn     2,746,000,000  bu. 

Wheat      2,702,000,000  bu. 

Oats     3,158,000,000  bu. 

Harley     984,000,000  bu. 

Rye     989,000,000  bu. 

Potatoes    1,201,000,000  bu. 


1915 

3.375,000.000  bu. 
3.625,000,000  bu. 
3,648,000,000  bu. 
1,085,000,000  bu. 
1,039,000,000  bu. 
1,380.000,000  bu. 


Deficiency 
629,000,000  bu. 
923,000,000  bu. 
490,000,000  bu. 
101,000,000  bu. 
50,000,000  bu. 
179,000,000  bu. 


11,780,000,000  bu.      14,152,000,000  bu.     2,372,000,000  Du. 


*  Statistics  of  national  and  world  grain  production  from  a  circular  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on  February  27, 
1917.     Data  for  the  northern  hemisphere  do  not  include  the  central  powers. 


1917   to  tide  the  nation 
harvest  has  been  made. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  poster  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  typical  of  the  appeals  sent  out.  Many  of  the  placards 
contained  excellent  summaries  of  the  situation  in  a  brief 
and  pointed  style  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  farmer. 
The  poster  shown  on  the  next  page,  which  is  distributed  by 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  on  a  large  scale,  is  char- 
acteristic. 
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The  Cultivation  of  the  Right  or  Way 

The  railways  have  not  only  appealed  to  the   farmer  to 

increase   his   production,    but   have   offered   their   rights   of 

way  and  vacant  lands  to  employees  and  the  public  for  garden 

purposes  in  order  to  encourage  those  who  have  heretofore 


INCREASE    YOUR    PRODUCTION    OF  ALL 
FARM  PRODUCTS 

1.  Our    Country   Needs   More    Foodstuffs. 

2.  No   Danger  of   Over-Production. 

3.  A   Great  Danger  of  Under-Production. 

4.  Supplies  of  Foodstuffs  on  Hand  Now  Are  Limited. 

5.  Our  Winter  Wheat  Crop  Is  Greatly  Damaged. 

6.  Reports  Indicate  a  Reduced  Potato  Acreage. 

7.  Farm  Labor  Will  Be  Hard  to  Get. 

8.  Demand  for  All  Farm  Products  Will  Be  Great- 

Prices  High. 

9.  Do  Your  Part  to  Help  Supply  This  Need. 

10.     Increase  Your  Acreage  and  Production  Per  Acre 
— Corn,  Potatoes  and  Grain. 


1.  Begin   preparing   your   seed   bed   now.      Early   work   pays.      Get 

rid    oi    weeds. 

2.  Make    your    seed    bed    perfect. 

3.  Plant    seed    that    you    know     will    grow.      Test    all    seed    for 

germination. 

4.  Treat     potatoes     and     grain     to     prevent     disease. 

5.  Practice    thorough,    clean    cultivation    throughout    tlie    season  ; 

get    the    weeds. 

The  success  of  our  country  in  this  war  depends  upon 
agricultural  production.  Let  us  all  do  our  part.  Our 
agricultural  department  is  organized  to  aid  you.  We  can 
help  you  to  get  good  seed,  test  for  germination  and  treat 
for  disease.  We  will  gladly  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
organization   and   experience. 

CAN  WE  HELP  YOU  ?    WRITE  TO 
J.  B.  Lamson,  O.  H.  Liebers, 

Agriculturist,     547     H'.     Jackson     .4g>icultuial    Agt.,    567    Railway 
Blvd..   Chicago.  Ejclimwc  Btdg.,  Denver.  Colo. 

BURLINGTON  ROUTE 


depended  upon  the  grocer  for  their  vegetable  supply  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  producers.  Farmers  also  were  advised  that 
they  might  make  use  of  railroad  property  for  the  raising 
of  hay  and  grain.     Most  of  the  land  was  offered  free  or  at  a 

CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  &  QUINCY  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

1917. 

The    undersigned , 

subject  to  the  conditions  herein,  is  hereby  granted  the  consent  of  the  Rail- 
road Company  without  charge  to  enter  upon  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  con- 
stituting part  of  its   right  of  way  near    

the   approximate   dimensions   of  same   being 

for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  and  the  growing  of  food  crops  dining  the 
crop   season   of   the   current  year. 

This  license  is  granted  with  the  exprei^s  understanding  that  no  land 
shall  be  cultivated  within  12  feet  of  the  track;  that  all  private  crossings  over 
said  land  of  the  width  of  not  less  than  20  feet  are  reserved  therefrom,  and 
are  not  to  be  plowed  or  disturbed  in  any  way;  that  none  of  the  fences  or 
gates  along  the  right  of  way  are  to  be  changed,  damaged  or  destroyed  in 
any  manner;  that  all  gates  used  in  entering  upon  and  leaving  the  premises 
used  under  this  license  shall  be  kept  closed;  and  further  that  the  existing 
drainage  conditions  or  facilities  on  said  premises  are  not  to  be  obstructed, 
damaged   or   otherwise   interfered   with. 

All  are  cautioned  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  entering  or  leaving  the 
premises  of  the  Railroad  Company,  and  as  a  condition  of  the  granting  of 
this  license  the  Railroad  Company  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  injury,  loss 
or  damage  to  person  or  property  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  and  the  said 
licensee   agrees   to   indemnify   the   railroad   company   against   all   such   claims. 

Any  crop  which  grows  over  four  (4)  feet  in  height  shall  not  be  planted 
within   one   hundred    (100)    feet  of  any   street   or   highway  crossing. 

This   license   expires    December   31,    1917. 
CHICAGO,    BURLINGTON    &    QUINCY   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

By  E.  A.  Howard, 

Vice-President. 
Accepted: 


Approved: 


Agent  or  Section  Foreman. 


nominal  charge  to  protect  the  property  rights  of  the  company. 
Complex  leases,  which  hitherto  have  proved  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  utilization  of  this  land  on  some  roads,  were 
simplified.     The  permit  shown  above  used  by  the  Burlington 


is  t\pital.  Permission  to  use  land  requires  only  the  filling 
in  of  the  form,  the  signature  of  the  applicant  and  the 
ajjproval  of  a  local  agent  or  section  foreman  of  the  road. 

Some  railways  have  issued  excellent  booklets  on  garden 
culture.  Among  these  is  a  well  illustrated  12-page  pamphlet 
entitled  "Grow  an  Illinois  Central  Garden,"  which  not  only 
includes  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  planting  and  care  of  a 
garden  plot,  but  also  instructions  on  the  canning  of  vege- 
tables. A  somewhat  more  exhaustive  bulletin,  entitled  "The 
X'egetable  Garden,"  was  distributed  this  spring  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.  It  contains  instructions  on  large  scale  potato 
and  onion  culture,  as  well  as  on  the  care  of  a  family  garden. 
Among  the  topics  covered  are  seed  bed  preparation,  the 
amount  of  seed  to  purchase,  the  depth  of  planting,  the  rota- 
tion of  vegetable  crops,  cultivation,  fertilizers,  protecting 
plants  from  disease  and  pests,  and  culture  suggestions  for 
different  vegetables.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  also  distributed 
bulletins  on  home  canning  and  the  home  storage  of  vege- 
tables. 

"Raise  potatoes  and  help  to  win  the  war,"  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  distributed 
among  farmers  and  residents  in  towns  and  suburbs  along 
its  line.  The  booklet  is  a  condensation  of  a  special  bulletin 
upon  potato  culture  issued  by  the  department  of  agriculture 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  sets  forth  in  simple  style  the  most 
approved  methods  followed  by  scientists  and  practical  grow- 
ers in  producing  this  crop  successfully.  The  pamphlet  was 
distributed  through  station  agents,  division  freight  agents 
and  the  freight  traffic  department  at  Philadelphia. 

Many  roads  have  made  special  efforts  to  induce  employees 
and  their  families  to  start  gardens.  The  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  granted  land  free  of  charge  to  230  applicants 
and  furnished  1,750  bu.  of  seed  potatoes  free  to  1,300  em- 
ployees, in  lots  not  exceeding  VA  bu.  each.  The  Central  of 
Georgia  set  aside  land  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Savannah,  Ga.,  for  the  use  of  general  office  clerks.  Seventy 
employees  have  so  far  started  gardens  which  they  work  in 
the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  and  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  These  formed  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  assigning  plots,  carrying  out  general  work,  such  as  plow- 
ing, harrowing,  etc.,  and  purchasing  tools  for  general  use. 
The  Illinois  Central  set  aside  40  acres  of  ground  adjacent 
to  its  tracks  at  One  Hundred  Thirtieth  street,  Chicago,  for 
its  employees.  The  land  was  plowed  and  prepared  for  im- 
mediate planting  by  the  railroad  and  put  in  general  charge 
of  an  employee  known  as  the  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Employees'  Wildwood  Gardens. 

To  give  residents  along  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  an  additional  incentive  to  take  up  garden  plots,  A.  J. 
Earling,  president  of  the  St.  Paul  system,  personally  gave 
$1,500  for  distribution  as  prizes  among  amateur  gardeners. 
Of  the  prizes,  $100  will  be  awarded  for  the  largest  yield 
per  acre  of  any  single  crop,  and  a  like  amount  for  the  best 
all-round  vegetable  garden.  In  addition,  prizes  of  $50  each 
will  be  awarded  on  each  division. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  at  the  present  time  how  much 
railroad  property  has  been  put  under  cultivation,  but  it  will 
undoubtedly  amount  to  a  large  acreage  in  the  aggregate. 
On  June  1  the  Burlington  had  granted  over  1,300  permits 
for  land,  averaging  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  apiece. 
On  the  Iowa  division  alone,  the  St.  Paul  had  granted,  up 
to  May  24,  125  permits  for  right  of  way  gardens,  some  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  illustrations.  On  the  Grand  Rapids 
&  Indiana  4,500  acres  of  company  land  are  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  on  May  23  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
land  had  already  been  plowed.  On  larger  roads  much  greater 
areas  are  available;  on  the  Northern  Pacific  alone  nearly 
100,000  acres  of  land  were  offered  to  farmers  and  gardeners. 
A  very  large  acreage  of  railway  property  is  available  for 
food  production,  and  if  only  a  small  percentage  is  utilized 
the  results  will  be  appreciable. 

The  utilization  of  waste  railroad  property  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  foodstuffs  is  not  a  new  idea,  as  it  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  this  country  for  years.  However,  the  war  has  had 
the  effect  of  making  more  extensive  cultivation  of  unused 
land  imperative,  not  only  in  tliis  country  but  in  Europe  as 
well. 

Railway  Gardening  in  England 
In  England  the  North  Eastern  Railway  has  long  been  a 
great  gardener,  and  it  lias  done  much  to  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  its  property  by  employees  and  the  general  public. 
Taking  into  consideration  free  right  of  way  gardens,  gardens 
attached  to  company  houses,  and  fenced  allotment  gardens 
for  which  rent  is  paid,  there  are  about  10,000  railway  men 
who  cultivate  plots  of  land  on  the  system.  The  management, 
however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  not  enough,  and 
in  December,  1916,  addressed  a  letter  to  station  masters, 
agents,  yardmasters,  locomotive  foremen  and  other  employees, 
which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  the  case  of  those  who  already  have  plots,  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  they 
can  be  induced  to  cultivate  a  little  more;  and,  perhaps,  those  who  have 
not  in  the  past  done  anything  in  this  direction,  can  see  their  way  to  help 
themselves  and  the  nation  by   commencing  to   cultivate  now. 

"Please  also  mal<e  it  known  that,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
pany's servants,  the  company  is  willing  during  the  present  emergency  to 
let  people  outside  the  service  have  free  land  for  this  purpose.  It  is  possible 
that  laborers  on  land  adjoining  the  railway  and  others  might  care  to  culti- 
vate strips  inside  our  fences." 

Demonstration  Trains 

Although  American  roads  have  run  agricultural  demon- 
stration trains  over  their  lines  for  years,  they  prepared  their 
tours  this  year  with  special  reference  to  the  pressing  need 
for  more  extensive  and  intensive  cultivation.  From  May  1 
to  28,  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  sent  a  demonstration 
train  over  its  line  which  stopped  at  24  points  and  was 
visited  by  70,000  people.  The  tour  was  arranged  and  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Utah  Agricultural  College,  the  Uni- 
versities of  Nevada  and  California,  and  the  Salt  Lake 
route,  and  had  as  its  slogan,  "If  you  cannot  cultivate  10 
acres  or  10,000  acres,  cultivate  10  sq.  ft."  As  one  of  the 
urgent  necessities  of  the  time  is  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cereals,  one  car  of  the  train  was  devoted  to  exhibits 
dealing  with  soils,  irrigation  and  dry  fanning  in  relation  to 
cereal  culture.  Another  car  was  devoted  entirely  to  forage 
crops,  which  was  followed  by  a  car  showing  specimens  of 
high  grade  livestock  and  poultry,  with  models  for  the 
economic  storage  of  fodder  and  the  housing  of  poultry  and 
animals.  Another  car  was  devoted  wholly  to  bean  culture, 
with  particular  information  concerning  the  various  types  of 
beans  specially  adapted  to  arid  and  semi-arid  lands.  Sugar- 
beet  raising  was  exhaustively  treated  in  a  car  equipped  by 
the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company,  and  the  combined  sugar 
companies  of  Southern  California.  The  home  economics 
departrhent  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  prepared  ex- 
hibits in  a  car  devoted  to  practical  means  of  preserving 
fruits,  vegetables  and  meats.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment equipped  a  car  which  was  devoted  to  forestry  and  the 
preservation  of  cattle  ranges.  The  entire  train  was  illum- 
inated by  electricity  and  many  of  the  exhibits  were  operated 
by  this  power,  one  car  being  devoted  to  electric  generating 
plants,  gas-driven  motors,  pumps  and  various  types  of 
labor-saving  devices  for  the  ranch  and  the  home.  Accom- 
panying the  train  were  the  latest  types  of  tractors  and  plows, 
which  were  demonstrated  at  each  point  visited. 

The  Union  Pacific  operated  a  "Farm  Preparedness 
Special"  over  its  lines  in  Nebraska  from  May  7  to  12.  On 
the  train,  which  consisted  of  7  cars,  were  66  lecturers  and 
assistants,  representing  the  Nebraska  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  various  other  institutions.  The  lectures  treated 
principally  of  increased  crop  production,  live-stock  raising, 
live-stock  diseases,  silos  and  ensilage,  feeding,  forage  crops, 
potato  growing  and  diversified  farming  generally.  Women 
lecturers  spoke  on  poultry  raising,  home  economics,  cold  pack 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  conservation  of  foodstuffs, 
gardening  and  kindred  subjects.     A  total  of  218  meetings 


have  l)ccn  held,  with  a  total  attendance  of  more  than  25,900. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  conducted  a 
special  agricultural  tour  in  Tennessee  from  April  28  to 
May  5.  The  equipment  of  the  train  was  an  auditorium 
car  and  a  private  car  for  the  use  of  the  speakers.  The 
train  passed  through  21  counties  and  stopped  for  69  meet- 
ings, which  had  a  total  attendance  of  7,109.  The  subjects 
discussed  related  to  the  general  topic  of  food  production 
and  conservation,  in  line  with  the  President's  appeal  to  the 
nation,  as  well  as  bee-keeping  and  poultry  raising. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
operated  a  demonstration  train  through  Kansas.  The  train 
stopped  at  109  towns  during  a  30-day  period.  The  tour  was 
devoted   particularly  to  the   care    and    proper    feeding   of 


A  Right  of  Way  Garden  on  the  St.  Paul  East  of  Perry,  la. 

poultry  and  cattle,  and  the  grading  and  proper  packing  of 
farm  products.  Considerable  stress  was  also  placed  on 
the  food  crisis  confronting  the  nation  and  the  need  for  a 
maximum  agricultural  yield  in  1917. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  ran  a  farmers'  institute  train 
over  its  lines  in  Virginia  early  in  the  spring.  The  Virginia 
department  of  agriculture  furnished  a  body  of  trained  and 
experienced  agricultural  experts  to  give  the  farmers  definite 
instructions  as  to  the  best  and  most  profitable  lines  of  farm- 
ing activity  in  which  they  could  engage,  how  to  keep  down 
disease  among  stock  and  ways  to  eliminate  waste  on  the 
farm.  A  representative  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Loan  Board 
also  accompanied  the  train  to  inform  the  farmers  as  to  the 
best  means  of  financing  their  undertakings.  Meetings  were 
held  at  30  points  in  Virginia,  with  an  attendance  of  several 


One    of    the    Union    Pacific    Overflow    Meetings    in    a 
Nebraska    Town 

hundred  people  at  each.  K.  T.  Crawley,  industrial  agent  of 
the  C.  &  O.,  estimates  that  corn  planting  in  the  counties 
visited  will  range  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  higher 
than  in  any  previous  season,  and  that  the  potato  acreage 
has  been  doubled.  Many  farmers  are  also  preparing  to 
plow  their  wheat  stubble  and  sow  peas,  while  others  are 
preparing  to  plant  large  crops  of  late  potatoes. 
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Demonstration  Farms  Turned  Over  to  Cultivation  of 
Food  Crops 
To  swell  the  agricultural  production  of  the  countn-,  tlie 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  turned  over  "its  12 
demonstration  farms,  re})resenting  1,763  acres,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  food  crops.  All  plans  made  by  the  company 
for  experiments  in  soil  fertility,  crop  rotation,  etc.,  have 
been  abandoned  until  the  clo.se  of  the  war.  The  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  also  indefinitely  postponed  proposed  ex- 
perimental plantings  at  its  main  demonstration  farm  at 
Howard  City,  Mich.,  and  put  in  food  crops.  Its  demonstra- 
tion plot  at  Big  Rapids  was  turned  over  to  company  em- 


Photograpli  by  Kadel  &■  Herbert,  Netv  York. 

Interior  of   Car  on   Long   Island   Canning   Special   Used  for 

Instructing  Housewives  How  to  Preserve  Fruit 

and    Vegetables 

ployees  for  cultivation,  and  a  plan  for  combined  experi- 
mental and  crop  production  was  adopted  for  its  demonstra- 
tion plot  at  Cadillac. 

Helping  the  Farmer  Secure  Labor  and  Seed 
Two  serious  problems  confronting  the  farmer  this  spring 
were  high  seed  prices  and  a  shortage  of  labor.  While  other 
agencies  were  still  planning  ways  of  assisting  him,  the 
railroads,  with  the  despatch  characteristic  of  private  enter- 
prise, acted.  Some  roads  furnished  seed  free  or  on  credit 
to  those  who  needed  it.  For  example,  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  under  the  direction  of  F.  S.  Welsh,  agriculturist,  dis- 
tributed over  50  carloads  of  seed  potatoes,  mainly  to  com- 
mercial growers  and  on  credit,  where  necessary.  The  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  has  agreed  to  provide  free  alfalfa  seed  for 
every  farmer  along  its  lines  in  Virginia,  who  agrees  properly 
to  prepare  and  inoculate  his  soil  for  alfalfa  raising.  Over 
500  farmers  so  far  have  taken  advantage  of  the  offer. 

Exceptionally  effective  work  has  been  done  by  the  Bur- 
lington to  secure  seed  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  farmers. 
On  May  9,  20  special  agricultural  agents,  recruited  from 
the  junior  and  senior  classes  of  Western  agricultural  col- 
leges, were  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Burlington  system, 
and  the  Colorado  &  Southern  lines,  in  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  seed  and  labor  exchanges  to 
assist  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  farms.  Each  agricultural 
agent  was  assigned  a  special  territory  comprising  a  section 


of  the  Burlington  line,  and  he  organized  in  each  city  and 
town  a  committee  of  public-spirited  business  men  and  bank- 
ers, which  con.stitutcd  a  permanent  seed  and  labor  bureau. 
Farmers  in  contiguous  territory  were  advised  by  circulars, 
newspaper  and  moving  picture  advertisements  and  by  tele- 
phone of  the  existence  of  the  bureau  and  its  purpose,  and 
were  urged  to  advise  the  bureau  of  their  surplus  or  lack  of 
different  kinds  of  seed  and  their  labor  needs. 

Each  permanent  lurenu  cha'rman  was  given  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  other  bureau  chairmen  to  facilitate 
the  freest  communication  between  them.  Each  bureau  sends 
daily  reports  of  its  sui)ply  and  demand  for  seed  and  labor 
to  J.  B.  Lamson,  agriculturi.'^t  of  the  Burlington  at  Chi- 
cago, and  O.  H.  Liebers,  agricultural  agent  at  Denver,  Colo., 
who  effect  exchanges  on  the  basis  of  all  the  information  re- 
ceived. A  complete  list  of  available  supplies  of  seed  and 
labor  is  prepared  on  the  basis  of  these  returns  and  sent 
daily  to  each  bureau  head.  The  special  agricultural  agents, 
who  continued  their  work  until  June  10,  were  also  personally 
instrumental  in  arranging  exchanges  of  seed  in  the  territorv 
in  which  they  traveled.  In  addition,  Messrs.  Lamson  and 
Liebers  took  options  on  supplies  of  seed  when  they  could 
do  so  advantageously,  and  held  them  until  they  could  be 
disposed  of  to  farmers.  Mr.  Liebers,  in  the  course  of  one 
week,  secured  100,000  lb.  of  beans  and  60,000  lb.  of  seed 
potatoes,  as  well  as  quantities  of  com,  barley  and  oats. 

A  typical  example  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
way  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Liebers  was  able  to 
save  the  farmers  $2.25  a  cwt.  on  one  carload  of  pinto  beans, 
the  market  price  being  $16  per  cwt.  As  seed  houses  have 
been  demanding  very  high  prices  this  spring,  the  Burlington 
has  rendered  invaluable  assistance  to  the  farmers  in  secur- 
ing seed  at  fair  prices.  In  New  Mexico  a  large  seed  firm, 
which  purchased  forage  crop  seed  at  from  $0.65  to  $1.15  a 
cwt.,  is  now  offering  the  same  seed  to  farmers  at  from  4^ 
to  8  cents  a  pound. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  one  of  the  seed  exchange 
lists  prepared  by  the  Burlington  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers : 

seed  exchange  list 

A  portion  of  the  seeds  recently  located  at  points  alonfir  our  lines  is 
given  below.  All  seeds  listed  are  known  to  be  on  hard  at  the  prices  given 
at  the  time  of  making  this  list.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice  however.  We  urge  all  tho'=e  wanting  any  of  the  seeds  listed  to  take 
the  matter  up  directly  with  the  owner  at  once,  as  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  these  seeds  and  they  are  being  disposed  of  rapidly.  We  in  no  way 
guarantee  any  of  the  parties  named  in  tin's  list. 

J.    B.    Lamson, 

Agriculturist. 

O.  H.  Liebers,  agricultural  agent  lines  west,  460  Railway  Exchange  build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo.,  is  in  touch  with,  and  has  options  on  large  supplies  of 
the  following  seeds  with   prices  given: 

Earlv  Ohio  potatoes $5.00— $5.50  per   100  lbs. 

Dry  land  grown  pinto  beans $0.1544    per   lb. 

Western    dry   land  corn $0.03  Ki    per   lb. 

Amber  cane   $0.06fij    per   lb. 

Common  millet    $0.03 "/i— $0.04'/^    per    lb. 

Sudan  grass $0.30  per  lb. 

The   above   T"'ces   all    f.    o.   b.    Denver. 

amrer  cane  seed 

Name                                                                      .\niount  Price 

A.    R.    Kinney,    Ravenna,   Neb 75  bu.  $8.50  per  10> 

II.    J.    Taylor     &    Co.,     Creston,     la 10  bu.  .Not   given 

W.   J.    FarawcU,    Cumberland,    la 10  bu.  Not  given 

Henry    Field    &    Co..    Shenandoah,    la Large  supply  Not   given 

Nishna   Valley   Seed    Company,    Hamburg,    la.  Large  supply  Not   given 

The  Burlington  has  also  done  much  to  induce  business 
men  and  bankers  to  finance  the  purchase  of  seeds  for  farm- 
ers. The  business  men's  association  at  Alliance,  Neb., 
advanced  money  for  the  purchase  of  seed  potatoes  on  the 
sole  condition  that  the  farmer  return  the  same  quantity  of 
potatoes  he  received  when  he  harvests  his  fall  crop. 

The  Burlington  has  also  assisted  materially  in  supplying 
farm  labor.  In  each  community  visited,  the  agricultural 
agents  addressed  high  school  students  to  induce  them  to 
work  on  the  farms.  Many  schools  dismissed  those  students 
who  wished  to  take  up  such  work  this  spring.  In  Chicago 
and  other  large  cities  the  boards  of  education  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  farm  labor  problem  by  releasing  high  school! 
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boys  who  desired  to  work  in  the  fields.  The  Burlington 
has  been  able  to  place  a  considerable  number  of  these  boys 
along  its  line.  It,  as  well  as  other  lines,  has  co-operated 
to  advantage  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Farm  Labor 
Bureau  and  the  State  labor  bureaus  in  the  territory  it 
traverses.  In  many  of  the  communities  where  Burlington 
agents  have  worked,  public-spirited  business  men  have  estab- 
lished a  practice  of  releasing  their  employees  one  or  two 
afternoons  each  week  for  farm  work. 

Other  railroads  have  likewise  assisted  materially  in  solv- 


activities,  plans  for  community  gardens,  and  particularly  the 
farm  hiljor  situation.  Questionaires  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  B.  &  O.  local  agents  and  of  influential  men  in 
each  community  for  distribution  among  the  farmers  so  that 
they  could  indicate  their  labor  needs.  Several  thousand 
of  these  questionaires  were  returned  to  the  road,  from  which 
information  was  compiled.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns 
the  passenger  department  is  assisting  in  supplying  labor 
where  wanted.  According  to  the  scheme  of  organization 
each  ticket  office  has  become  a  small  employment  bureau  for 


Stimulating  the  Production  of  Food  Stuffs 

(1)   and   (2)  The   "Cow  and  Hen  Special"   of  the  Santa   Fe  Touring  Kansas;  (3)    and    (5)    Nashville,    Chattanooga    &    St.    Louis    Demonstration    Train; 

(4)   B.  R.   &  P.  Tractor  at  Work  Near  DuBois,  Pa. 

ing  the  seed  and  labor  problem.    In  New  York  City  the  Food  the  securing  of  farm  laborers.     The  questionaire  sent  out  is 

Problem  Committee  of  the  Merchants'  Association  has  co-  as  follows: 

operated  closely  with  the  railroads  in  assisting  the  farmer  ^^^  Baltimore  &  ohio  railroad  company 

to  secure  seed,  fertilizer,  labor  and  transportation,      lo  m-  ir        t         t> 

'                      r                 •!      1   1          r                              1  tARM     LaI'.OR     RePORT 

crease  the  number  of  available  farm  workers,  a  census  was  i     j^ame  of  farmer 

taken  through   employers   in   New   York,   New  Jersey  and      2.    Address   .      

^  .-       ^       e  1  •  r      .       •  .11-1  .  ^-     Distance   of   farm    from    station 

Connecticut    of    employees    m    manufacturing    establishments  4.     Number   of   acres   now   devoted   to    each   crop,   including  cereals,   forage, 

who  have  had   farm  experience,   and  who  are  willing  to  work  5       Number' of 'addhlonaT'ao-es   availahie  'foV  crops"  if  ■sufficiem  Vai,o'r'  couid 

for  brief  periods  on  farms  during  the  summer.  ^,.be  secured _. 

T-ii         -\T-  ■     -Tt       -ji         ■  •  i-  ■j.\      J.^         -\/r-  •  Kind  of  crop  best   suite<l 

Ihe    Missouri    raCltlC,    m    conjunction    with    the    Missouri       6.     Number  of  fa,-m  hands  vou  require 

State  Federation  of  Commercial  Clubs,  the  Missouri  Bank-  Dates"' when' nledld"'?'': ;::::::::::::::::::::::::: ;:::::::::::: ::::' ' 

ers'  Association,   and  the  Governor's   Council  for  Defense,  7.    Rates  of  pay  per  day  for  labor  with  board  and  lodging...'. !'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.! 

J  ••!  r-ji-iiu  -iLir  •  Without  board   and   lodging 

made  a  similar  survey  of  industrial  labor  available  for  agri-      

cultural  work.     The  labor  needs  of  the  farmers  in  Missouri      f    station"^  Agent 

were  thoroughly  canvassed   and  recorded   in  card  index   form,  Return    to    W.    ii.    Manss,    assistant   to    vice-president    in    charge    of   com- 

and  a  like  record  was  made  of  employees  of  industries  who  ™^"^'^     e\eopment,    atimore,     ary  an  . 

may  be  released  for  short  periods  for  farm  work.     These  Another  scheme  which  the  B.  &  O.  has  worked  out  to 

surveys  have  been  duplicated  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  advantage  is  the  organization  of  an  agricultural  army.     To 

In  Virginia  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  co-operated  with  the  overcome  the  prejudice  against  farm  work,   resulting  from 

State   Agricultural    Council    of    Safety,    organized   by  the  the  nature  of  farm-hand  life  and  the  long  working  hours, 

governor  to  mobilize  the   food   resources   of  the  state,   and  the   idea   was   conceived    of    organizing    agricultural   units 

has  placed  two  of  its  men  at  the  service  of  the  Council.     In  along  military  lines  and  of  rendering  enlistment  attractive 

each  county  a  sub-committee  of  the   Council  was   formed,  by  making  these  units  a  part  of  the  state  militia  organiza- 

which,  with  the  state  organization,  assists  farmers  in  secur-  tions.     A  soil  reserve  of  this  character  could  recruit  large 

ing  seed,  labor  and  financial  aid  to  carry  on  their  work.  numbers  of  able-bodied  boys  below  enlisting  age,   persons 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  made  an  exhaustive  labor  survey  rejected  by  the  army  for  slight  physical  ailments,  and  able- 

this  spring  under  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Manss,  assistant  bodied  men  too  old  for  military  service.     Regular  enlisted 

to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  commercial  development,  troops  would  be  suitably  uniformed,  organized  into  military 

On   April    7,    128    representatives   of   the   department   were  units,  provisioned,  disciplined,  drilled,  paid  and  otherwise 

sent  over  the  system  to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  agricultural  handled   as   soldiers.     Units  could   be  stationed   in  various 
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Views  of  The   Salt   Lake   Route 
Demonstration  Train 

1— A  portion  of  the  soils  and  cereals  exhibit.  2— One  of  the  live-stock  cars.  3 — Where  forage  crops  were  demonstrated.  4— A  section  in  the  U.  S. 
forestry  exhibit.  5 — Giant  relief  map  in  a  section  of  the  government  exhibit.  6 — Interior  of  the  car  devoted  to  sugar  beets  and  their  production. 
7— The  story  of  the  dry  farm.  8— The  power  car,  with  its  several  units  in  operation.  9— California's  bean  story.  10— Model  of  modern  ranch  equip- 
ment. 11 — A  section  of  the  bean  exhibit.  12 — In  the  poultry  section.  13 — Model  of  a  combined  dry  farm  and  irrigated  ranch.  14 — U.  S.  exhibit  for 
treatment   of    hog   cholera.      Center — The   auto   has   extended   the    radius   from   which    these   trains   attract   the    farmer    and    his   family. 
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j)arts  of  a  ^latc  wlu-ri'  laini  labor  is  needccl,  to  he  hired  out 
individually  or  in  scjuads  to  iarmens  to  work  a  given  number 
of  hours  a  day  in  the  raising,  harvesting  or  canning  of  food- 
stuffs. The  indivichial  trooper  would  be  (|uartered  in  the 
company  camp,  where  he  would  cat  and  sleep,  and  rej)ort 
for  military  drill  after  working  hours.  In  order  to  insure 
the  proper  distril)ution  of  laborers,  individuals  or  squads 
could  be  stationed  on  the  farms  to  be  worked,  if  located  too 
far  from  camp  to  permit  walking  back  and  forth.  It  would 
l)e  necessary,  of  course,  for  the  men  to  report  at  camp  Sat- 
urday evenings  and  Sundays  for  military  drill,  lectures,  etc. 
The  Baltimore  &:  Ohio  has  already  organized  two  agricul- 
tural units,  which  are  Tiow  at  work  in  Maryland,  and  it  is 
hoj)ed  that  they  will  receive  official  recognition  as  a  part 
of  the  militia  from  the  state  legislature,  which  will  soon 
meet  in  special  session. 

Realizing  that  the  shortage  of  labor  along  its  line  would 
nvlitate  against  a  material  increase  in  food  crops,  the  Buf- 


FEED  THE  PEOPLE 

JOIN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ARMY 


Do  your  part  by  using  every  aTailable  foot  of 
ground  for  the  production  of  staple  foods. 

Raise  Com,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Onions,  Beans, 
and  other  farm  products. 

By  so  doing  you  will  show  real  patriotism  and 
help  solve  the  food  problem. 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO 

Railroad  in  a  neighborly  spirit,  through  its 

COMMERCUl  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT 

makes  this  appeal  to  the  public. 

WILL  YOU  HELP? 


A  Poster  Issued  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

falo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  purchased  three  farm  tractors 
and  three  gang  plows  for  the  use  of  fanners  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  cost  of  operation.  The  tractors  have  been  used 
constantly  and  plow  and  harrow  as  much  as  20  to  25  acres 
daily.  They  use  kerosene  for  fuel,  consuming  about  three 
gallons  per  acre  plowed. 

Some  railroads  have  given  their  employees  company  time 
in  which  to  do  farm  work.  The  Texas  Ik  Pacific  recently 
instructed  all  of  its  section  and  machine  shop  foremen  to 
place  in  immediate  cultivation  all  the  available  space  along 
the  right  of  way.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  labor,  each  section  man  and  machine  shop  employee  is 
given  one-half  day  a  week  of  the  company's  time  to  per- 
form this  work.  A  number  of  roads  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  offer  to  loan  part  of  their  section  laborers  to  farmers  along 
their  lines  in  order  that  they  might  have  sufficient  help  during 
llie  i)lanting  and  harvest  season. 


iNTRODUflKN     <  >K     BkITKR     SkEU,     FkRTILIZKKS      AND      Im- 

I'KovED  Farm   Mkthods 

The  railways  have  been  active  in  promoting  heavier  pro- 
duction and  cro])  con.servation  by  the  introduction  of  better 
seed,  fertilizers,  and  improved  farm  methods.  I'he  Atchison^ 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  for  instance,  started  a  campaign  in  Kan- 
sas last  fall  to  bring  about  a  larger  production  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Arrangements  were  made  with  millers  whereby 
farmers  could  secure  selected  wheat  seed,  properly  cleaned 
and  treated  for  smut,  in  exchange  for  their  own  wheat.  By 
means  of  this  plan,  50,000  acres  were  planted  with  better 
seed.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  result  in  an  increased 
production  of  at  least  two  or  three  bushels  an  acre.  If  the 
same  scheme  were  applied  to  the  entire  state  of  Kansas,  with 
a  normal  wheat  acreage  of  about  10,000,000,  it  would  result 
in  increasing  the  production  of  wheat  in  tliat  state  by  30,000,- 
000  bu.  a  year. 

The  New  York  Central  lines  have  consistently  encour- 
aged the  extensive  use  of  ground  limestone  in  sections  where 
the  acidity  of  the  soil  shows  need  of  it.  Many  farmers  are 
not  located  where  it  is  possible  to  get  burnt  lime  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  while  ground  limestone  can  be  shipped  to  them 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  $3  per  ton.  In  some  instances 
it  has  been  necessary  to  encourage  the  erection  of  plants  for 
grinding  limestone  in  communities  somewhat  distant  from 
available  supplies. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  instrumental 
in  disseminating  information  regarding  the  proper  curing 
and  warehousing  of  sweet  potatoes.  Because  of  the  an- 
tiquated method  of  storing  in  earthern  banks,  it  is  estimated 
that  30,000,000  bu.  of  sweet  potatoes  were  lost  last  season. 
The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  also  urged  successfully  the  erec- 
tion of  proper  storage  plants  for  sweet  potatoes,  as  well  as 
for  com  and  beans.  In  addition,  it  has  induced  a  number 
of  communities  to  build  plants  for  the  grinding  of  peanuts 
and  soy  beans.  Oil  mills  which  heretofore  have  used  cotton 
seed  exclusively  have  been  persuaded  to  grind  soy  beans  and 
peanuts  as  well. 

Railroads  Encourage  Stock  Raising 

The  railroads  have  not  only  assisted  in  solving  the  farm 
labor  and  seed  problem,  but  have  fostered  the  raising  of 
live-stock.  A  number  of  western  lines  have  been  successful 
in  conserving  calves  from  slaughter  by  effecting  their  transfer 
from  farmers  who  cannot  afford  to  raise  them  to  those  who 
can.  They  have  also  induced  bankers  and  prominent  busi- 
ness men  to  finance  those  not  able  to  purchase  calves. 
Children  have  been  organized  into  calf  clubs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  raising  of  young  stock  to  maturity. 
For  years  a  considerable  number  of  roads  have  made  a 
practice  of  securing  pure-bred  bulls  and  placing  them  in 
various  communities  for  the  free  use  of  farmers.  This  work 
has  been  intensified  since  the  declaration  of  war.  The  erec- 
tion of  silos  has  been  persistently  urged  so  that  forage  can 
be  stored  economically  for  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

In  large  sections  of  the  West  the  spring  forage  crop  was 
a  failure,  and  as  a  result  fields  containing  these  crops  were 
plowed  up  in  many  instances  and  put  into  corn  or  grain. 
The  railroads  did  much  to  induce  farmers  to  replant  forage 
crops  and  to  breed  sows  for  fall  litters,  thereby  conserving 
the  swine  from  slaughter  and  insuring  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  hog  supply  this  fall. 

The  New  York  Central  lines  are  planning  to  secure  30,000 
sheep  from  the  western  ranges  for  distribution  in  New 
York.  The  first  lot  of  10,000  will  be  placed  on  farms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  which  have  been  fenced  in  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  discovered  this  spring  that  large 
numbers  of  sheep  raisers  in  the  West  were  disposing  of 
:heir   flocks   because  of  the  belief  that  thev  would   be  dis- 
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possessed  of  their  ranges  l)y  the  640-acre  homestead  act 
passed  by  Congress.  B.  F.  Bush,  president  of  this  road,  and 
D.  C.  Welty,  comm'ssioner  of  agriculture,  communicated 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  learn 
whether  the  date  for  putting  the  act  into  effect  could  not  be 
postponed  for  a  few  years  in  the  interest  of  sheep  conserva- 
tion. D.  F.  Houston,  secretary  of  agriculture,  replied  that 
the  act  was  misunderstood,  and  that  it  would  not  go  into 
■effect  for  a  year  or  more.  The  substance  of  his  letter  and 
a  letter  along  the  same  lines  from  Carl  Vrooman,  assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  placed  before  A.  C.  Bigelow, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association, 
and  W.  W.  Burch  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau, 
Chicago,  so  that  the  matter  could  be  given  the  widest  pul)- 
licity. 

In  a  circular  letter  recently  sent  to  farmers  along  the 
Illinois  Central,  T.  J.  Foley,  general  manager,  pointed  out 
the  great  loss  in  stock  killed  on  the  lines  of  the  system, 
and  asked  that  all  concerned  co-operate  to  prevent  this  waste. 
During  the  last  five  years,  he  said,  there  have  been  killed  on 
the  tracks  of  this  system  5,122  head  of  horses  and  mules, 
16,121  head  of  cattle  and  11,526  head  of  hogs.  The  average 
number  of  head  of  cattle  killed  per  year  on  the  way  lands 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  during  the  last  five  years,  was  3,224. 
Assuming  that  the  average  weight  of  these  animals  "was 
800  lbs.,  the  loss  in  beef  was  4,098  lb.  per  day,  as  the 
average  animal  will  net  58  per  cent  in  dressed  beef.  The 
average  numl^er  of  hogs  killed  per  year  was  2,305.  Figuring 
the  average  weight  per  hog  at  100  lb.,  the  loss  was  473  lb. 
of  pork  a  day,  as  hogs  net  75  per  cent  in  dressed  meat. 
This  loss  in  cattle  and  hogs  combined  constitutes  a  waste 
to  the  nation  of  4,571  lb.  of  meat  per  day,  which  is  sufficient 
to  sustain  approximately  5,000  people. 

Many  roads  have  specially  cautioned  their  employees  to 
give  the  proper  care  to  food  in  transit  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary loss.  J.  F.  Murphy,  general  manager  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  on  May  5,  sent  a  circular  to  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees on  this  subject.  The  circular  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  food  supply  of  tlie  nation  is  committed  to  tlie  care  of  tlie  railroads 
for  transportation,  and  each  employee  shotdd  bear  in  mind  that  he  can  per- 
form no  duty  more  patriotic  at  the  present  time  than  to  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  the  shipments,  in  the  transportation  of  which  he  has  a  hand. 
are  handled  without  loss  or  damage.  Every  =ack  of  flour  that  is  damaged 
by  rough  handling  or  improper  preparation  of  the  car,  every  bushel  of 
wheat    that    is    lost    by    defective    equipment,    every    shipment    of    perishable 


poods  that  is  spoiled  by  delay,  impioiitr  refriRciation  or  ventilation,  every 
animal  that  is  killed  on  the  light-of-way,  and  every  pound  of  shrinkaKe 
caused  by  stock  being  delayed  or  injured  by  rough  handling,  hampers  our 
country  in  its  effort  to  conserve  its  resources  during  this  international 
conilict." 

The  Railroads  and  Mineral  Fertilizers 
In  addition  to  the  substantial  assistance  which  the  rail- 
roads have  given  the  farmers  and  the  nation  in  working  for 
an  increased  agricultural  yield,  some  railroads  through  their 
mineral  resources  dejiartments  have  aided  in  promoting  the 
exploitation  of  heretofore  unused  mineral  de|)osits  availatile 
as  agricultural  fertilizers.  Before  the  war  potash  was  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  the  cutting  off  of  that  supply 
l)roved  .serious  for  some  American  farmers.  The  industrial 
department  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  which 
maintains  a  bureau  on  mineral  resources  in  charge  of  W.  P. 
Matchette,  industrial  agent,  was  in.strumental  in  finding 
l)eds  of  kelp  near  San  Diego,  Cal.,  which  were  more  easily 
accessible  than  other  beds  along  the  coast,  and  interested 
Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  in  utilizing  them  for  the  production 
of  potash. 

Although  not  directly  pertinent  to  agriculture,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Santa  Fe  was  also  instrumental  in  interest- 
ing steel  manufacturers  in  deposits  of  manganese  on  its  lines 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  which  had  remained  unde- 
veloped before  the  war  because  of  water  competition  with 
the  imported  product.  Considerable  manganese  is  now  being 
mined  at  points  on  the  Santa  Fe,  and  is  being  utilized  in 
the  manufacture  of  high  grades  of  steel.  The  Santa  Fe  also 
promoted  the  development  of  deposits  of  magnesite,  formerly 
imported  from  Austria  and  Greece.  Magnesite  is  used  for 
the  lining  of  steel  furnaces. 

The  extensive  development  work  wliich  has  long  been 
carried  on  by  railroads  for  tlie  admittedly  selfish  purpose  of 
creating  new  traffic  and,  incidentally,  increa.sed  revenues  for 
their  lines,  enables  them  in  the  present  emergency  to  give 
substantial  assistance  to  the  nation  when  increased  food  pro- 
duction is  a  prime  necessity.  What  the  railroads  have  done 
for  years  by  means  of  demonstration  trains,  demonstration 
farms  and  permanent  staffs  of  agriculture  experts  to  foster 
the  production  of  food.stuffs  has  this  year  been  intensified 
with  excellent  results.  In  general,  the  railroads  are  utilizing 
every  resource  at  their  command  and  are  co-operating  with 
all  agencies  working  to  the  same  end  to  make  food  prepar- 
edness an  actualitv  and  not  a  mere  desideratum. 


Small  Locomotives  Used  at  the  Front 

A  Description  of    Some   of   the   Small   Engines    Used 
Near  the  Firing  Line  for  Handling  Troops  and  Supplies 


THE  molyility  of  the  armies  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
supplies  can  be  brought  to  the  front  have  been  im- 
portant factors  in  the  war.  When  the  war  first 
broke  out  in  1914  motor  driven  vehicles  were  comman- 
deered indiscriminately  throughout  France.  It  was  believed 
that  these  vehicles  would  oft'er  an  ideal  means  of  quickly 
transporting  troops  from  one  point  on  the  front  to  another. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  this  means  of  transporta- 
tion presented  serious  difficulties.  Automobiles  are  ex- 
tremely hard  on  dirt  made  roads  and  with  the  large  amount 
of  traffic  that  was  conducted  over  them,  the  roads  soon  got 
into  very-  poor  condition.  This  necessitated  expensive  re- 
pairs. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  in  the  use  of  automol)iles 
was  in  establishing  a  road  around  a  wrecked  car,  and  in 
despatching  the  cars  to  and  from  the  front  over  the  dift'erent 
roads,  there  being  so  many  individual  units.  It  was  soon 
detennined   that   steam   railwav  communication   was    neces- 


sary for  carrying  the  troops  and  supplies  for  the  bulk  of 
the  distance.  With  a  properly  organized  force,  suitable 
tracks  for  the  narrow  gage  trains  used  for  this  service  could 
l)e  cjuickly  laid,  removed  and  relocated.  This  reciuired  a 
large  number  of  locomotives,  many  of  which  were  built  in 
this  country. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  furnished  2,219  loco- 
motives for  this  purpose  to  England,  France  and  Russia. 
Of  these  1,421  were  built  for  service  at  and  near  the  front 
and  798  for  standard  road  service.  The  1,371  locomotives 
were  divided  into  classes  as  follows: 


Where 

Xo. 

Type 

Size  cvlinder- 

Gaae 

used 

32 

0-6-0  Tank 

9  in.  by  12  in. 

1  ft.  115^  in. 

France 

280 

0-4-4-0  Tank    (Pechof) 

6.9  in.  by  9.45  in. 

I  ft.  115^  in. 

France 

506 

4-6-0  T.-uik 

9  in.  by  12  in. 

I  ft.  11^  in. 

France 

8 

0-40   (Fireless) 

15  in.  by  16  in. 

4  ft.  8Vi  in. 

France 

3  .SO 

0-6-0  (Gasolene) 

2  ft.  5^  in. 

Russia 

70 

0-40  Tank 

14  in.  by  22  in. 

4  ft.  8!/^  in. 

France 

SO 

2-8-0 

21  in.  by  28  in. 

4  ft.  HVi  in. 

France 

75 

2-6-2  Tank 

17  in.  by  24  in. 

4  ft.  8!^  in. 

France 

SO 

0-6-0  Tank 

16  in.  by  24  in. 

4  ft.  8'A  in. 

France 

.iS4 
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This  list  of  IcKoniotivos  is  «;ivcn  ;\pi)r().\imately  in  the 
chronological  order  of  their  purchase,  the  order  for  the  first 
0-0-0  tank  locomotives  being  ])laced  in  November,  1914. 
These  locomotives  were  patterned  after  those  built  by  the 
Baldwin  Lcxomotive  Works  for  the  Japanese  government  at 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1904.  They  were  the 
first  locomotives  to  be  used  in  trench  warfare  and  for  the 
want  of  a  better  design  were  first  used  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. These  locomotives  were  constructed  in  record  time. 
The  order  for  the  first  20  was  received  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesdav,  November  3,  1914.  The  first  boiler  was  completed 
on  November  10,  at  11 :00  a.  m. ;  one  of  the  locomotives  was 
entirely  finished  on  November  13,  and  at  11:35  a.  m.  on 
November  21.  the  last  engine,  completely  boxed,  left  the 
works.  The  20  locomotives  were  thus  completed  in  16  work- 
ing days. 

These  engines  are  wood  burners,  equipped  with  Radley 
and  Hunter  stacks  and  in  general  design  follow  American 
practice  closely.  The  equipment  includes  a  steam  brake  with 
auxiliary  hand  gear.  Twelve  duplicates  were  ordered  in 
March,  1916.  The  principal  dimensions  of  these  locomotives 
are  as  follows: 

Ciape    1   ft.   115/^  in. 

Fuel     Wood 

Cylinders   9  in.  by   12  in. 

Boiler   diameter 31  in. 

Boiler  pressure 165  lb. 

Size  of  tirebox 30  in.  by  27 H  in- 

Number  and   size   of   tubes 83 — 1  Yz  in. 

Length  of  tubes 8  ft.   3  in. 

Total    heating    surface    295    sq.  ft. 

Diameter  of  driving   wheels 26  in. 

Wheel  base 5  ft.  8  in. 

Weight  on  drivers 29,000  lb. 

These  locomotives  were  used  in  the  roughest  kind  of 
service  and  over  rails  that  were  frequently  relocated.     The 


low  center  of  gravity,  and  with  but  little  overhang  at  either 
end  ride  steadily  on  uneven  tracks.  A  total  of  280  have  been 
built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  all  were  con- 
structed to  metric  system  measurements.  The  first  consign- 
ment of  100,  ordered  February  1,  1915,  was  entirely  com- 
pleted by  April  24  of  the  same  year. 

The  locomotive  is  carried   on  two  steam-driven  trucks  or 


Saddle  Tank  Locomotive  Built  in  1914  for  Use  in  France 

bogies,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations.  All  four  cylinders 
receive  high  pressure  steam  and  the  distribution  is  controlled 
by  circular  balanced  slide  valves  operated  by  the  Walschaert 
valve  gear.  The  four  gears  are  controlled  simultaneously  by 
means  of  a  hand  lever.  The  live  steam  pipe  leading  to  each 
])air  of  cylinders  passes  down  through  the  center  pin  of  the 


Pechot  Locomotive  Used  in  French  Service 


roadbed  was  therefore  not  of  the  best.  It  was  found  that  the 
center  of  gravity  was  too  high  and  the  wheel  base  was  too 
short  for  use  under  these  conditions  without  numerous  de- 
railments. 

The  next  design  considered  for  this  service  was  the  Pechot 
locomotive.  These  are  practically  duplicates  of  those  built 
in  France  in  1888  for  military  purposes.  They  are  of  French 
design  and  were  built  to  rigid  specifications.  They  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  trench  service  as  they  are  flexible,  have  a 


corresponding  bogie  and  the  ball  joint  in  the  pipe  can  thus 
be  arranged  to  coincide  with  the  center  on  which  the  bogie 
swivels.  Normally,  steam  is  admitted  to  all  four  cylinders 
simultaneously,  but  the  throttles  are  so  arranged  that,  if 
desired,  the  locomotive  can  be  driven  by  one  bogie  only. 

The  boiler  has  a  smokebox  and  stack  at  each  end  and  is 
built  with  two  independent  fireboxes  and  groups  of  tubes, 
which  have  a  common  outside  shell  with  one  large  steam 
space.     The  shell  plates  are  of  steel,  while  the  fireboxes  are 
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of  copper  and  the  tubes  of  brass.  The  fireboxes  are  cen- 
trally located  between  the  bogies.  The  boiler  barrels  are 
supported  on  saddles  placed  above  the  bogie  center  pins  and 
the  outside  firebox  shell  is  supported  in  a  cradle,  consisting 
of  two  plate  frames  which  are  riveted  to  the  saddles.  It  is 
necessary  with  this  construction  to  attach  the  firebox  shell 
rigidly  to  the  frames  and  make  provision  for  expansion  and 
contraction  by  allowing  the  boiler  barrels  to  slide  on  the 
saddles. 

These  locomotives  were  given  severe  running  tests  on  a 
track  specially  built  for  the  purpose.  They  ride  with  little 
vibration  as  the  weight  is  transferred  to  the  bogie  center  pins 
through  heavy  rubber  washers  and  the  side  bearings  are  also 
of  rubber.  While  the  design,  when  compared  with  American 
locomotive  practice,  appears  rather  complicated,  the  engines 
are  undoubtedly  well  fitted  for  their  work  and  prove  efficient 
machines  in  the  hands  af  an  organization  which  is  trained 
to  care  for  them.  They  will  carry  a  large  number  of  men 
on  the  running  board  which  extends  completely  around  the 
locomotive.     The  important  dimensions  follow: 

Gage 1  ft.   115^  in. 

Fuel Soft    coal 

Cylinders 6.9    in.    by    9.45    in. 

Boiler    diameter    24.9  in. 

Boiler    pressure 171    lb. 

Size  of  firebox    (length   and  width) 16.3   in.   by   22.7   in. 

Number  and  size  of  tubes 96 — 1  ^   in. 

Length  of  tubes   ". 68.5  in. 

Total   heating   surface    281   sq.   ft. 

Diameter   of   driving   wheels 25.6  in. 

Wheel   base    (total") 12.5  ft. 

Wheel  base    (rigid) 35.4  in. 

Weight  on  drivers    28,100  lb. 

The  first  order  of  4-6-0  tank  locomotives  was  constructed 
in  January,  1915,  for  the  French  government  for  use  in 
Morocco.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  495  were  built 
for  the  British  government  for  trench  service  in  France. 
These  are  somewhat  heavier  in  total  weight  than  the 
Pechots,  but  carry  less  weight  on  driving  wheels.  In  general, 
the  design  follows  American  practice,  although  such  features 


at  the  ends  by  transverse  rods.  The  cast  steel  transom  is 
pinned  to  the  side  frames  and  supports  a  swing  bolster 
through  two  links  placed  on  the  center  line  of  the  locomotive. 
The   weight   is   transferred   to  the   bolster   tlirough   a   coiled 


Narrow    Gage   Ten-Wheel    Tank    Locomotive    Built   for   the 
British  War   Office 

spring,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  center  pin  as  well  as 
providing  the  necessary  elasticity. 

The  more  important  dimensions  of  these  locomotives  are 
as  follows: 

(lage    1   ft.    11^   in. 

Fuel    Soft  coal 

Cylinders 9   in.   by    12  in. 

Boiler  diameter    33  in. 

Boiler  pressure    1 78  lb. 

Size  of  firebox   (length  and  widili) 29/g   in.  by   275^  in. 

Number  and  size  of  tubes 83 — 1 J4   in. 

Length   of  tubes 7   ft.   2  in. 

Total  heating  surface 254.5  sq.  ft. 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels 23!/$   •". 

Wheel  base   (totaO 12  ft.  4  in. 

Wheel  base    (rigid) 5    ft.    10  in. 

Weight  on   drivers 23,250  lb. 


-3S.43- »j. 39.37 

Elevation  of  the  Pechot  Locomotives 


as  copper  fireboxes,  brass  tubes  and  cabs  of  distinctly  foreign 
pattern  are  to  be  noted.  The  frames  are  of  the  bar  type  and 
the  steam  distribution  is  controlled  by  plain  slide  valves 
which  are  driven  by  Walschaert  valve  gear.  The  engine 
truck  is  of  unusual  design.  Each  side  frame  is  cast  in  one 
piece  with  its  adjacent  boxes    and  the  frames  tied  together 


One  of  the  most  interesting  types  of  trench  locomotives 
built  by  this  company  is  the  gasolene  engines  supplied  to 
the  Russian  government.  In  many  respects,  this  type  is 
specially  well  suited  to  military  service.  With  no  boiler, 
it  can  easily  be  handled  by  one  man  and  there  is  no  smoke 
to  betray  its  presence  to  the  enemy.    These  locomotives,  with 
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six  \vhci'l>  ;uul  ;i  weiglit  of  only  15, ()()()  Ih.,  can  l^e  safely 
Lisc';l  on  light  tracks  and  the  wlicer  loads  are  equalized  as  in 
a  si.\-couplod  steam  switching  locomotive.  Instead  of  a 
Scotch  }'oke  side  rod  connecting  the  jack  shaft  with  the 
wheels,  as  in  Baldwin  four-coupled  ga.solene  locomotives, 
the  jack  shaft  in  this  design  is  connected  to  the  rear  pair  of 
wheels  through  long  connecting  rods  and  the  wheels  are 
c()U])led  by  sejiarate  side  rods.  The  frames  are  steel  castings 
of  the  bar  type,  and  heavy  transverse  timbers  at  each  end, 
placed  at  a  low  elevation,  serve  to  protect  the  machinery 
and  running  gears  from  damage  in  case  the  loccmotive  is 
derailed. 

In  the  early  part  of  1917  eight  fireless  locomotives  were 


Truck  of  the  British   Ten-Wheel  Tank   Locomotive 

built  for  the  French  government,  presumably  for  use  in  and 
about  places  where  the  fire  hazard  was  great.  They  are 
built  to  standard  gage,  have  15 -in.  by  16-in.  cylinders  and 
30-in.  drivers,  weigh  42,750  lb.  and  have  a  wheel  base  of 
5  ft.  6  in.  They  were  designed  to  make  a  run  of  6.2  miles 
on  one  charge  of  the  reservoir,  hauling  a  load  of  80  tons  up 
a  grade  of  0.4  per  cent.  The  reservoir  is  designed  to  carr}- 
208  cu.  ft.  of  water,  with  a  steam  space  of  52  cu.  ft.  The 
storage  pressure  is  170.6  lb.  and  this  is  reduced  to  a  cylinder 
working  pressure  of  50  lb.     The  equipment  of  these  loco- 


Gasolene    Locomotive    Built   for   Russia   for   Use   in    the 
Vicinity  of  the  Firing  Line 

motives  includes  combined  steam  and  hand  brakes,  also  a 
storage  battery  for  supplying  current  to  the  electric  head- 
lights. 

Other  standard  gage  locomotives  built  for  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  use  in  France  include  seventy  0-4-0  tank  loco- 
motives weighing  78,100  lb.,  fifty  2-8-0  type  locomotives 
weighing    162,510   lb.,   seventy-five   2-6-2   tank   locomotives 


weighing  150, 900  lb.  and  fifty  0-6-0  tank  engines.  In  these 
locomotives  the  weight  |)er  driving  axle  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  >vS,000  lb.  The  equipment  is  generally  similar  and  the 
materials  conform  to  specifications  issued  by  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
details,  the  locomotives  ccnfoim  to  the  designs  commonly  used 
in  America. 

The  Consolidation  locomotives  use  saturated  steam  and 
are  equipped  with  j)iston  valves  driven  by  the  Walschaert 
gear.  They  exert  a  tractive  effort  of  .LS,600  lb.  so  that  they 
are  admiraljly  fitted  for  heavy  road  service.  They  are  to 
be  used  where  the  track  conditions  are  poor  and  as  the  rails 
are  frequently  covered  with  greasy  mud,  provision  is  made 
for  discharging  hot  water  and  steam  on  the  rails  at  either 
end.  A  portable  water  lifting  equipment  is  provided  with 
a  suitable  steam  valve  in  the  cab,  so  that  water  can  be  picked 
up  from  alongside  the  track.  For  this  reason  it.  may  fre- 
quently be  necessary  to  use  water  of  inferior  quality,  hence 
the  boiler  is  provided  with  unusually  ample  wash-out 
facilities.  The  equipment  includes  Westinghouse  combined 
automatic   and   straight   air  brakes,   also   steam   heat.     The 


Standard    Gage    Fireless    Locomotive    Built    for    the 
French    Government 

tender  is  carried  on  two  four-wheel  trucks  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  coupling  devices,  is  similar  to  the  tenders 
used  in  this  country. 

The  2-6-2  type  locomotives  exert  a  tractive  effort  of  24,120 
lb.  and  are  equipped  with  Stephenson  link  motion  and 
balanced  slide  valves.  They  are  of  compact  design,  and 
while  primarily  intended  for  switching  service,  they  can  also 
be  used  for  road  work  where  the  runs  are  comparatively  short. 

While  there  is  no  authentic  information  regarding  the 
service  in  w'hich  these  locomotives  are  to  be  used  in  France, 
they  are  of  such  design  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  they  can 
be  used  in  regular  railway  service  if  they  have  not  been  used 
beyond  the  point  at  which  they  can  be  repaired  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

The  packing  and  shipping  of  all  these  foreign  engines  in- 
volved a  large  amount  of  difficult  work,  and  was  complicated 
b\-  reason  of  the  many  domestic  orders  completed  during  the 
past  year.  W'ith  the  exception  of  the  Consolidation  and  the 
2-6-2  type  tank  locomotives  for  the  British  government,  the 
large  engines  were  all  erected  at  Eddystone.  This  was  also 
the  case  with  the  Pechot  locomotives  and  the  Russian  gasolene 
engines,  which  had  to  be  tried  out  on  special  tracks  provided 
for  the  purpose.  Ample  space  was  available  at  Eddystone 
for  laying  out  these  miniature  railways.  The  10-wheel  tank 
locomotives  for  the  British  government  were  erected  at  the 
Philadelphia  plant  and  were  tried  under  steam  by  mounting 
them  on  rollers.  The  large  locomotives  were,  of  course,  dis- 
mantled and  packed  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  small  ones 
were  each  shipped  complete  in  one  case,  ready  to  be  placed 
into  service  immediatel}-  upon  arrival  at  their  ultimate  desti- 
nation. 
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Military  Bridge  Over  the  Cumberland  at  Chattanooga 


Use  of  Railroads  in  War  an  American  Development 


The   Basic    Problems    of  Railway   Transportation  in 
War  Time  First  Found  Solution  During  the  Civil  War 


IT  is  fitting  that  the  American  railways  through  the  Rail- 
road's War  Board  and  its  many  committees  should  have 
been  among  the  first  of  all  our  industries  to  put  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  united  action  in  the  conflict  in  which 
America  is  now  engaged.     The  American  railways  have  an 
honorable  record  to  sustain,, 


for  it  was  our  railways  that 
taught  the  railways  both  of 
our  allies  and  our  enemies 
how  to  engage  in  military 
transportation. 

That  it  should  have  fallen 
to  America  to  do  this  teach- 
ing is  due  partly  to  American 
ingenuity,  but  mostly  to  our 
Civil  War,  for  it  was  in  that 
great  conflict  that  the  rail- 
ways of  any  country  first  had 
extensive  experience  in  as- 
sisting armies  in  the  field. 
The  Civil  War,  like  every 
great  war,  evolved  many 
principles  of  military  sci- 
ence, and  among  the  most 
important  were  those  relat- 
ing to  railway  transportation. 
The  methods  that  were  so 
successfully  worked  out  then 
of  handling  soldiers  and 
supplies  over  distances,  long 
and  short,  are  the  basic  meth- 
od in  use  in   Europe  today. 

THE  RAILWAYS  IN  THE 
CIVIL  WAR 


ways  under  the  name  of  the  Miliiar}   Railroads  of  the  United 
States. 

Famous  R.\ilwav  Officers  in  the  Civil  \\'ar 
There  were  several  railway  officers  whose  names  stand  out 
in  the  ston^  of  the  Civil  War.     One  of  these  is  Thomas  A. 

Scoti.    vice-president    of    the 


American  Railways  in  War 

'T'HE  railroads  of  the  United  States  were 
the  first  to  he  used  extensively  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

During  the  Civil  War  2,105  miles  of  line 
were  operated  as  military  railroads. 

The  problems  of  authority  over  railway 
operation  in  a  zone  of  hostilities  and  of 
railway  construction  and  destruction  inci- 
dent to  an  army's  movements  were  worked 
out  on  these  roads. 

It  v/as  here  first  shown  that  railways  used 
in  war  must  be  operated  by  railway  men. 
Railways  outside  the  war  zone  also  had 
many  problems  to  meet.  They  were  badly 
handicapped  by  labor  shortage. 


In  1860  the  total  mileage  of 
railways  in  the  United  States 

was  onlv  30,626.  These  railways  were  divided  into  a  multi- 
tudinous number  of  small  and  more  or  less  disconnected  sys- 
tems and  were  not  even  all  of  standard  gage.  During  the  war 
no  attempt  was  made  to  co-ordinate  all  these  lines  as  has  been 
done  through  the  Railroad  War  Board  today,  although  a  large 
mileage  of  railways  directly  in  the  zone  of  war  were  taken 
over  by  the  government  and  operated  directly  as  military  rail- 


Penn>ylvania  Railroad  who 
wa.-  called  by  Pre>ident  Lin- 
coln at  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities and  made  practically 
dictator  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs. Mr.  Scott  was  later 
assistant  secretary  of  war, 
but  resigned  June  1,  1862, 
to  return  to  railway  service, 
and  after  the  war  became 
ji.esident  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System. 

D.  C.  McCallum,  general 
>u])erintendent  of  the  Erie, 
was  called  upon  in  Fel>ruar>-, 
1M)2.  to  be  military-  director 
and  superintendent  of  rail- 
rtads  in  the  United  States. 
He  served  for  many  months 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  was 
later  appointed  general 
manager  of  all  the  military 
lailways  in  the  departments 
of  the  Cumlierland.  the 
Ohio  and  the  Tennessee  and 
of  Arkansas,  forming  the 
military  division  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  had  the 
rank  of  brevet  brigadier 
general. 


Herman  Haupt.  an  eminent  railway  engineer  and  West 
Point  graduate,  .served  for  many  months  as  chief  of  con- 
struction and  transportation  of  the  United  States  Military 
Railroads,  but  retumed  to  private  life  before  the  war  was 
over,  having  first  been  made  a  Brigadier  General  of 
Volunteers. 

Another  name  that  stands  out  prominently  is  Samuel  Morse 
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Used. 

7 


Felton,  [)residont  of  tlio  riiiladolphiu,  Wilmington  &:  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Kelton  continued  as  president  of  that  property 
throughout  the  war  and  as  its  chief  executive  had  much  to  do 
with  the  splendid  part  that  railway  played  in  the  great 
conflict. 

The  United  States  Military  Railroads 
At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  government  at  Washington 
took  possession  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Balti- 
more, but  only  as  a  temporary  measure.  In  January,  1862, 
the  President  was  authorized  "when  in  his  judgment  the 
public  safety  may  require  it,"  to  take  possession  of  any  or 
all  the  railroad  or  telegraph  lines  and  to  operate  them  "in 
the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  safety  and  interest  of  the 
government." 

Under  this  act  the  President  took  over  only  2,105  miles 
of  railway,  all  in  or  near  the  field  of  action.  Even  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Northern  Central  and  the  Cumber- 

The  Military  R.mlro.\ds  of  the  United  States  in  the  Civil  War 
Railroads  in   Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 

Now  part  of — ■ 

Alex.   &   Washington Phil.,   Bait.   &  Washington... 

Ale.x.,    London    &    Hampshire .Southern    15 

Orange  &   .Alex.. Southern    68 

Warrenton    Branch     .'Southern    9 

Manassas   Gap   .Southern 62 

Rich..   Fred.   &  Potomac Rich.,   Fred.   &   Potomac 15 

Rich.    &    York   River Southern    20 

Rich.    &   Petersburg .Atlantic   Coast  Line 22 

Clover    Hill     Branch Tidewater  &  Western 18 

Richmond   &   Danville Southern    140 

South    Side     Norfolk   &   Western 62 

Army   Line   and   Branches 18 

Norfolk  &  Petersburg Norfolk   &   Western 44 

Seaboard  &  Roanoke Seaboard  Air  Line 17 

Winchester    &    Potomac Baltimore  &  Ohio 28 

West.    Md West.    Md 36 

Hanover    Br.   &   Gettysburg West.    Md 30 

611 
RjilroaJ.;    in    Tciii'ctsee.    Ceorgia.    M^ss-'ssit'pi,    Kentucky    and    Arkansas 

Miles 
Now   part   of — •  Used. 

Nashville    &     Chattanooga Nash.,  Chattanooga  &  St.  L ISl 

Nashville,  Decatur  &  Stevenson . . .  Louisville  &  Nashville 200 

Nashville  &   Northwestern Nash.,   Chattanooga  &   St.   L 78 

Nashville    &    Clarksville Louisville  &  Nashville 62 

Shelbyville    Br Nash.,   Chattanooga   &   St.    L 9 

McMinnville  &  Manchester Nash.,   Chattanooga   &   St.   L 35 

Mt.    Pleasant    Br f  ouisville  &  Nashville 12 

Chattanooga  &  Knoxville Southern    112 

Cleveland    &    Dalton Southern    27 

Knoxville  &  Bristol Southern    110 

Rogersville    &    Jefferson Southern    12 

Chattanooga   &  Atlanta Western  &  Atlantic 136 

Rome   Br Western  S:   Atlantic 17 

Atlanta    &    Macon Central  of  Georgia 11 

Memphis  &  Charleston Southern    75 

Mississippi    Cent Illinois   Central    68 

Mobile   &   Ohio Mobile    &    Ohio 38 

Memphis   &  Little   Rock Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  ...       49. 

Louisville    City    Louisville  &  Nashville 2 

1,201 


Railroads  in  North  Carolina 

Now  part   of — ■ 

Atlantic    &    N.    C Norfolk  Southern    ... 

Wil.  &  Weldon \tlantic  Coast   Line.  . 

North   Carolina    Southern    

Raleigh  &  Gaston Seaboard  Air  Line.  .  . 


Miles 
Used. 

95 

85 

88 

25 

293 
Railroads    Taken    Up   to   Secure   Rails 
Virginia 

Seaboard    &    Roanoke Seaboard  Air  Line 14 

Norfolk  &  Petersburg Norfolk   &   Western 14 

Manassas    Gap    Southern   35 

Rich.   &   York   River Southern    13 

Mississippi 

Winchester    &    Fayetteville Nash.,   Chattanooga  &   St.   L 41 

McMinnville  &  Manchester Nash.,   Chattanooga  &   St.   L 26 

Mt.   Pleasant   Br Louisville  &  Nashville 12 

156 


land  Valley,  although  they  were  visited  several  times  by 
enemy  troops  and  were  essential  lines  of  communication  for 
the  northern  forces  were  never  taken  over,  the  President 
realizing  that  their  own  officers  knew  how  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  operating  them. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act,  however,  D.  C.  McCallum 
was  called  ujion  to  be  military  director  and  superintendent 
of  railroads  in  an  order  issued  February  11,  1862. 


McCallum  largely  confined  his  activities  to  the  railways 
that  were  taken  over  by  the  government  for  the  operations 
around  Richmond,  until  about  one  year  later  when  he  was 
j)ut  in  al)solute  charge  of  the  more  extensive  railway  lines 
in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  or  the  "Military  Division  of  the 
Mississippi." 

General  Haupt  and  His  Authority 
On  the  many  little  lines  constituting  this  mileage  most  of 
the  imi)ortant  problems  of  railway  transportation  in  or  near 
a  zone  of  war  first  found  solution.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  that  of  authority.  It  took  many  months  and  much 
friction  to  settle  the  question.  But  there  could  be  only  one 
result — railways  must  be  operated  by  railwaymen.  The 
railway  man  who  proved  the  soundness  of  that  conclusion 
was,  however,  not  McCallum  so  much  as  Herman  Haupt, 
called  to  military  service  from  work  on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
— a  project  then  just  at  its  inception.  Haupt,  a  West  Point 
graduate,    carried    to   his    task    both    railway    and    military 
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Brig.  Gen.  D.  S.  McCallum 

experience.  In  a  number  of  cases  he  was  able  to  advise  the 
generals  with  whom  he  worked  as  to  military  operations. 
Even  Lincoln  often  called  upon  him  for  information  and 
advice. 

Haupt  came  first  to  the  service  as  chief  of  construction  and 
transportation  in  the  Department  of  Rappahannock.  He 
worked  well  with  McDowell,  the  department's  commander, 
but  quite  the  opposite  with  General  Pope,  McDowell's  suc- 
cessor. Pope  entirely  disregarded  Haupt's  position,  would 
not  advise  him  as  to  needed  transportation,  and  finally  so 
disgusted  him  that  he  went  home.  "Come  back  immediately. 
Cannot  get  on  without  you.  Not  a  wheel  moving"  was  the 
message  Haupt  received  10  days  later  from  the  Secretary  of 
War.  "I  then  turned  my  attention,"  he  says  of  his  return  to 
grace,  "to  reorganize  the  transportation  which  had  again 
been  thrown  into  confusion  from  the  usual  causes — military 
interference,  neglect  to  unload  and  return  cars,  too  many 
heads,  and  as  a  consequence  conflicting  orders."  Haupt  was 
soon  put  in  charge  of  all  the  railways  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia,  but  Pope  was  not  the  only  officer  he  had  to  con- 
vince of  the  necessity  of  letting  railwaymen  operate  the  rail- 
ways. 

"Take  Your  Damned  Railroad" 

A  general,  by  name  Sturgis,  one  day  called  upon  Haupt 
for  special  trains  to  carry  10,000  men  and  their  equipment 
to  a  battlefield  a  mere  18  miles  away.  Haupt  refused  the 
cars  on  the  ground  that  he  needed  the  equipment  elsewhere 
for  much  more  important  work.  He  further  expressed  the 
opinion  that   18  miles  could  easily  be  covered  on  foot  and 
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far  more  safely,  for  men  in  the  cars  would  be  almost  defence- 
less against  attack,  while  in  marching  order  they  could  be 
ready  on  the  instant.  Sturgis,  nevertheless,  threatened  to  put 
Haupt  under  arrest  and  in  the  meantime  held  up  operation 
entirely  on  the  little  single  track  line.  Only  did  he  recede 
when  Haupt  presented  a  telegram  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  which  said,  "No  military  officer  has  any  authority  to 
interfere  with  your  control  over  railroad.  Show  this  to 
General  Sturgis  and  if  he  attempts  to  interfere,  I  will  arrest 
him.''  "He  does,  does  he?"  said  Sturgis,  "Well,  then,  take 
your  damned  railroad  I'' 

Difficulties  of  JSIilitary  Railroad  Operation 
Haupt  was  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  letting  the  rail- 


by  troops.  But  the  funniest  thing  of  all  is  the  remark  he 
makes  to  the  effect  that  more  trouble  was  often  given  by 
the  Union  soldiers  themselves  than  by  the  enemy.  Soldiers 
in  camp  were  sometimes  prone  to  tear  up  sidings,  break 
switch  stands,  use  for  campfires  the  wood  provided  for  the 
engine  and  to  wash  clothes  and  persons  in  the  springs  and 
streams  which  supplied  the  water  stations,  with  the  result 
that  many  engines  were  stopped  on  the  road  by  foaming  due 
to  soap}-  water. 

Haupt's  task  must  indeed  have  been  a  hard  one,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  authorities  over  him.  Halleck  tele- 
graphed on  one  occasion,  "No  military  officer  will  give  any 
orders  to  your  suljordinates  except  through  you,  nor  will 
any  of  them  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  running  of  trains." 


The  Military  and  Other  Railroads  in  the  Civil  War 


ways  be  operated  by  those  who  knew  them  best,  that  he  did 
not  superimpose  his  own  authority  on  other  railway  men. 
"I  was  clearly  of  the  opinion,"  he  says,  "that  it  was  expedient 
in  general  to  operate  the  railroads  used  for  military  purposes 
by  and  through  the  regular  officers  and  employees  of  such 
roads  using  military  authority  only  when  necessary  to  render 
assistance  to  them  in  procuring  rolling  stock,  or  securing 
regularity  of  train  movements." 

Haupt  reported  to  General  Halleck  that  the  man\-  embar- 
rassments, irregularities  and  blockades  on  the  Military  Rail- 
roads were  due  to  three  causes :  ( 1 )  Sending  supplies  to  the 
advanced  terminus  before  they  are  required.  (2)  Lack  of 
promptness  in  unloading  and  returning  cars.  "Cars  are  some- 
times kept  for  weeks  as  storehouses."  (3)  Detaining  trains 
beyond  schedule  time. 

He  did  not  tell  Halleck  in  this  letter,  but  it  is  in  his 
Reminiscences,  about  the  single  track  line  that  was  blockaded 
three  hours  by  a  train  waiting  for  an  officer's  wife  to  look 
for  rooms,  or  about  the  pa\Tnaster  who  took  his  station  in 
a  car  on  the  single  track  main  line  and  had  to  be  driven  oft" 


The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  once  advised,  "Be  patient 
as  possible  with  the  generals.  Some  of  them  will  trouble 
}ou  more  than  they  will  the  enemy." 

The  Solution  of  the  Problem 
But  the  problem  had  to  be  solved,  so  solved  it  was,  and 
one  of  the  orders  that  did  the  most  to  solve  it  follows : 

WAR  department, 

Adjutant-CfCneral's  Office, 

Washington,    November    10,    1862. 
Special  Order 

Commanding  officers  of  troops  along  the  I'niled  States  Military  Rail- 
roads will  give  all  facilities  to  the  officers  of  the  road  and  the  Quarter- 
masters for  loading  and  unloading  cars  so  as  to  prevent  any  delay.  On 
arrival  at  Depots,  whether  in  the  day  or  night,  the  cars  will  be  instantly 
unloaded,  and  working  parties  will  always  be  in  readiness  for  that  duty, 
and   sufficient   to    unload   the   whole   train   at    once. 

Commanding  officers  will  be  charged  with  guarding  the  track,  sidings. 
wood,  water  tanks,  etc.,  within  their  several  commands,  and  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  result. 

.Any  military  officer  who  shall  neglect  his  duty  in  this  respect  will  be 
reported  by  the  Quartermasters  and  officers  of  the  railroad,  and  his  name 
will  be  Strieker    from   the   rolls  of  the   .'\rmy. 

Depots   will   be   established   at   suitable    points    under   the   direction   of   the 
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Comninmlir.g   (".fiu'ial    of   the    Army    of   llic    I^oloinac,    ;iiul    proiitrly    giiniiU-d. 

No  officer,  wli.-.ti-vcr  may  be  liis  r.iiilv,  will  interfere  with  the  running 
of  the  cars,  as  ilirccteU  by  il-.c  superintendent  of  the  road.  -Any  one  who 
so  interferes  will   be  dismissed   from   the  service   for  disobedience  of   orders. 

l!v   order   of   the   Secretary   of   War. 

J.  C.   KKI.TON. 

McCallum  says  of  this  order  that  it  was  issued  "in  con- 
seciucncc  of  several  attempts  having  been  made  to  operate 
railroads  by  army  or  departmental  commanders,  which  had, 
without  exception,  proved  signal  failures  disorganizing  in 
tendency  and  destructive  of  all  discipline.  Having  had  a 
somewhat  extensive  railroad  experience  both  before  and  since 
the  rebellion,  I  consider  this  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  have  l)ecn  the  very  foundation  of  success;  without  it  the 
whole  railroad  system,  which  had  proved  an  important  ele- 
ment in  conducting  military  movements,  would  have  been  not 
only  a  costly  but  ludicrous  failure.  The  fact  should  be 
understood  that  the  management  of  railroads  is  just  as 
much  a  distinct  profession  as  is  that  of  the  art  of  war,  and 
should  be  so  regarded." 

Construction  and  Destruction  or  Railway  Lines 
"It  was  the  American  Civil  War  that  was  to  elevate  rail- 
way destruction  and  restoration  into  a  science  and  to  see  the 


the  North  Missouri  Railroad.  In  .-Vpril.  lSt)2,  they  com- 
pletely devastated  tiie  Fredericksburg  Railway  between 
Richmond  and  Washington  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
joining  of  the  armies  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac. 
Haupt  was  called  upon  to  restore  the  line,  which  he  did 
with  commendable  thoroughness  and  speed.  With  a  force 
consisting  only  of  soldiers  detailed  from  regular  service  he 
rebuilt  the  Akakeek  bridge,  a  single  span,  120  ft.  long  and 
30  ft.  high,  in  15  working  hours,  and  the  Potomac  Creek 
bridge  414  ft.  long,  82  ft.  above  the  water  in  nine  days. 
His  force  relaid  three  miles  of  track  in  three  days,  and  to 
do  it  his  inexperienced  soldiers  had  to  cut  3.000  ties.  All 
this  work  was  done  in  wet  weather  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  tools  and  sometimes  of  food. 

The  Potomac  bridge  was  later  destroyed  again,  and  in 
May,  1864,  a  more  experienced  force  rebuilt  a  better  bridge 
in  40  working  hours.  Haupt  gradually  perfected  his  organi- 
zation, introduced  standard  parts,  and  had  so  developed  the 
bridge  building  that  by  merely  hoisting  the  pieces  into  place 
without  fitting,  a  bridge  could  be  built  ""about  as  fast  as  a 
dog  could  trot."  At  another  time  the  Massaponix  bridge  six 
miles  from  Fredericksburg  was  rebuilt  in  half  a  dav.     Five 
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establishment  in  the  interest  of  such  science  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  to  become  a  model  for  European  countries 
and  influence  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  modem  war- 
fare," says  Edwin  A.  Pratt  in  his  authoritative  book  on  the 
"Rise  of  Rail  Power  in  W'ar  and  Conquest." 

The  Union  lines  were  ever  very  susceptible  to  Confederate 
attack.  Armies  were  not  held  in  place  by  trenches  and 
barbed  wire  entanglements  in  the  Civil  War,  and  no  aero- 
planes were  overhead  to  spot  a  raiding  force  that  might  be 
pushing  its  way  through  wide  stretches  of  field  and  forest 
towards  or  around  an  army's  lines.  Nor  was  it  always  pos- 
sible to  guard  a  line  with  sufficient  men;  armies  did  not 
fight  with  millions  then.  The  activities  of  the  Federal  forces 
in  the  earlier  months  of  the  war  were  confined  to  restoration 
of  railways;  it  was  not  until  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea 
that  they  also  found  it  necessary  to  perfect  an  organization 
for  the  destruction  of  railway  property. 

In  1861,  at  the  very  outset,  the  Confederates  started  things 
by  raiding  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
They  destroyed  a  large  number  of  locomotives  and  took  20 
away  over  a  dirt  road  40  miles  across  country  to  Winchester, 
whence  they  were  taken  to  Richmond  and  put  in  service. 
They  shortly  afterward  wiped  out  completely  100  miles  of 


bridges  over  Goose  Creek  were  rebuilt  iix  May,  1862,  in  a 
day  and  half.  Nineteen  bridges  on  the  Northern  Central 
were  destroyed  while  the  battle  of  Gettysl:)urg  was  raging 
and  renewed  by  noon  of  the  day  following  the  Confederate 
retreat.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  one  bridge  over  Bull  Run 
was  rebuilt  no  less  than  seven  times,  following  Confederate 
raids. 

Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi 

When  McCallum  was  made  general  manager  of  the  Mili- 
tary Division  of  the  Mississippi  in  Februarj-,  1864,  he 
found  the  single  track  Nashville  &:  Chattanooga  supplying 
an  army  at  Chattanooga  from  the  depots  at  Nashville  151 
miles  away.  The  line  was  poorly  maintained  and  worse 
equipped.  "The  track,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "'was  laid 
originally  on  an  unballasted  mud  roadbed  in  a  very  im- 
perfect manner,  with  a  light  U-rail  on  wooden  stringers, 
which  were  badly  decayed  and  caused  almost  daily  accidents 
by  spreading  apart  and  letting  the  engines  and  cars  drop 
between  them."  The  equipment  consisted  of  50  locomotives, 
of  which  11  were  disabled,  and  537  cars,  of  which  only  400 
were  in  running  order.  McCallum  promptly  perfected  a 
more  efficient  organization,  and  .secured  additional  equip- 
]iient  from  the  railway  supply  companies. 
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The  organization  he  divided  into  two  parts,  a  transporta- 
tion department  and  a  construction  department.  The  former 
he  placed  in  charge  of  A.  Anderson,  as  general  sui)erintend- 
ent  of  transportation  and  maintenance,  in  charge  of  con- 
ducting transportation,  and  of  maintaining  roads  and  struc- 
tures, cars  and  locomotives.  The  lines  were  divided  into 
principal  lines  or  divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a  superintend- 
ent of  transportation.  Reporting  to  the  latter  were  one  or 
more  masters  of  transportation  who  moved  over  the  railroad 
to  supervise  its  operation.  Engine  despatchers  saw  to  it  that 
the  locomotives  were  properly  repaired  and  cleaned  and 
assigned  the  crews.  On  each  division  the  maintenance  of 
road  and  structures  was  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  of 
repairs,  the  cars  in  charge  of  a  master  of  car  repairs  and 
the  locomotives  of  a  master  machinist.  The  maximum  force 
in  the  transportation  department  at  anv  one  time  was 
12,000  men. 

W.  W.  \\'right  was  chosen  chief  engineer  of  construction. 
His  department  had  a  maximum  strength  of  5,000  men 
and  was  divided  into  six  divisions,  each  one  of  which  con- 
stituted a  complete  and  independent  unit.  Each  division 
was  in  charge  of  a  division  engineer,  and  was  made  up  of 


The  Union  forces  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
rails.  McCallum  made  large  purchases  from  the  Northern 
rail  mills;  he  even  built  a  rail  mill  near  Chattanooga,  hut 
on  several  occasions  had  to  tear  up  nearby  lines  not  urgently 
needed  in  order  to  use  their  rails. 

3  5 -Mile  Break  Repaired  in  7^  Days 

The  repair  organization  was  always  ready  for  action. 
Sections  of  it  were  distributed  over  the  line  at  strategic 
points,  and  methods  were  so  perfected  that  a  break  in  the 
line  at  any  jxjint  could  be  repaired  from  either  end.  The 
Union  forces  at  all  times  found  it  difficult  to  guard  the  line 
ade(|uately  and  Confederate  raiders  frecjuently  interruj)ted 
commun  cations.  So  effective  was  McCallum's  organiza- 
tion, houever,  that  in  ver)-  few  cases  was  the  line  blocked 
more  than  a  few  hours.  The  Western  &  Atlantic,  that 
part  of  the  line  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  was  a  special 
object  of  attack.  On  one  occasion  the  Union  forces  were 
called  up  to  rebuild  the  Chattahoochee  bridge  near  Atlanta, 
780  ft.  long  and  92  ft.  high,  in  four  and  one-half  days. 
On  another  occasion  the  Confederate  forces  under  Hood 
attempted   to  cut  off  Sherman's   communications  by  cutting 
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subdivisions,  each  in  command  of  a  supervisor.  A  complete 
division  consisted  of  777  men  divided  about  as  follows: 
General,  6;  bridge  and  carpenter  work,  356;  track,  356; 
water  stations,  15;  masonry,  13;  ox-brigade,  20;  train 
crew  11. 

Nashville   &   Chattanooga 

With  this  organization  McCallum  did  remarkable  work. 
His  task  was  to  supply  the  Union  armies  working  towards 
Atlanta  by  means  of  his  railway  lines  from  Nashville.  The 
scheme  he  worked  out  was  to  make  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga important  terminals  connected  by  a  well  main- 
tained and  equipped  main  line,  and  as  the  Union  forces 
advanced  he  extended  his  organization  until  the  railway 
ultimately  reached  Atlanta,  472  miles  from  Nashville. 

McCallum's  forces  rebuilt  about  115  miles  of  track,  and 
put  in  19  miles  of  sidings.  These  sidings  averaged  about 
8  miles  apart,  and  each  could  hold  from  5  to  8  long  trains. 
At  each  was  a  telegraph  station  to  facilitate  railway  opera- 
tion. At  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  the  two  important 
terminals,  storehouses  and  repair  shops  were  erected,  the 
shops  at  Nashville  being  so  extensive  that  they  could  accom- 
modate 100  locomotives  and  1,000  cars  at  one  time. 


the  railway  in  his  rear.  The  Confederates  destroyed  250 
ft.  of  bridges  and  made  two  extensive  cuts  in  the  line,  one 
of  10  and  another  of  25  miles,  besides  destroying  stores 
and  railway  supplies.  McCallum's  forces  liad  the  breaks 
repaired  in  .seven  and  one-half  days.  Repair  forces  were 
immediately  put  on  the  job  from  either  end.  The  10-mile 
l)reak  was  repaired  even  before  Hood  had  left  the  road,  and 
the  force  then  passed  on  to  the  larger  break.  New  ties  had 
to  be  cut  near  the  line  of  the  road  and  rails  secured  from 
railroads  south  of  Atlanta,  or  from  Nashville,  200  miles  to 
the  nortli. 

Destruction  of  Raila\av  Property 
After  Sherman  had  captured  Atlanta,  and  started  on  his 
march  through  Georgia,  the  work  of  the  Union  railwaymen 
took  on  a  new  aspect,  the  work  of  destruction  rather  than 
of  construction.  The  railway  lines  to  Sherman's  rear  were 
destroyed  by  the  Union  troops  beyond  all  hope  of  repair,  for 
the  railwaymen  worked  most  effectively,  and  the  Confeder- 
ates lacked  rails,  cars  and  locomotives  as  well  as  facilities 
for  making  them.  The  Union  ingenuity  develoj)ed  all  kinds 
of  methods  of  destruction.  Bridges  they  burned,  or  else 
blew  to  pieces  by  well-placed  torpedoes.     Freight  cars  were 
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burned.  Locomotives  were  de.stroyod  l)y  tiring  them  with- 
out water  in  the  boilers,  or  better  still,  by  i)utting  a  cannon 
ball  through  the  boiler.  Rails  were  the  hardest  to  put  out 
of  commission.  The  Confederates  had  adopted  a  practice 
of  tearing  up  ties  and  iron,  building  fires  of  the  ties  and 
putting  the  rails  on  top.  When  the  rails  were  heated  they 
were  tied  in  bow  knots  around  the  trees.  The  Union  forces 
found  this  method  too  slow  and  besides  it  quickly  developed 
that  the  rails  could  easily  be  bent  back  into  shape.  They, 
therefore,  went  one  step  further,  developed  special  hooks 
and  using  fence  rails  as  levers,  bent  and  twisted  the  rails 
cold  into  such  a  state  that  they  could  not  be  repaired  except 
by  re  rolling  them. 

An  Enviable  Record 
The  Military  Railroads  of  the  United  States  operated 
2,105  miles  of  line,  611  in  Virginia,  293  in  North  Carolina 
and  1,201  in  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
these  lines  they  used  419  locomotives  and  6,330  cars.  The 
forces  in  service  at  their  maximum,  that  is  near  the  close 
of  the  war,  totaled  over  22,000  men,  including  17,035  in 
the  west,  4,542  in  Virginia  and  the  forces  sent  to  North 
Carol ''na.      These   forces    left    a    record   of   accomplishment 


furnished,  it  was  evident  there  could  be  no  advance  with- 
out; and  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  should  failure 
have  taken  place  either  in  keeping  the  lines  in  repair,  or  in 
operating  them.  General  Sherman's  campaign,  instead  of 
proving  as  it  did,  a  great  success,  would  have  resulted  in 
disaster  and  defeat,  and  the  greater  the  army  to  supply  the 
more  precarious  its  position." 

The  Telegraph 
It  would  not  be  fair  in  speaking  of  Military  Railroads 
to  omit  mention  of  the  telegraph.  As  a  rule,  so  requisite 
was  the  use  of  the  wires  for  the  armies  that  it  was  usually 
judged  more  expedient  to  regulate  train  service  if  possible 
by  schedules.  But  the  telegraphers  had  their  work  to  do, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  war  is  the 
stor}-  of  how  telegraphers  in  advanced  and  dangerous  posi- 
tions kept  their  superiors  informed  by  wire  of  what  was 
going  on  ahead.  Usually  the  telegraph  was  used  for  railway 
operation  only  in  case  of  derangement  of  schedules,  and  if  it 
could  not  be  used  runners  were  sent  to  meet  trains  and 
relieved  when  fatigued.  The  system  of  operating  without 
wires  was  worked  out  so  successfully  that  during  the  battle 
of   Gettysburg   30   trains   were   operated    daily   over   a   road 
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behind  them,  for  they  built  or  rebuilt  no  less  than  642 
miles  of  main  track  and  137,418  lineal  feet  or  over  26  miles 
of  bridges. 

And  the  task  was  never  an  easy  one  either  for  officers  or 
men.  It  was  always  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  forces,  for 
with  the  rapid  expansion  of  railways  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  there  were  none  too  many  railwaymen,  and  enlistments 
of  railwaymen  with  the  regular  forces  were  so  great  that 
skilled  operatives  could  ill  be  spared.  The  record  that  the 
railwaymen  made  is  an  enviable  one.  McCallum  recites 
that  the  train  crews  in  particular  worked  hard  and  suffered 
as  great  hardship  and  peril  as  any  soldiers  engaged  in  active 
service.  It  was  by  no  means  rare  for  men  to  be  out  with 
their  trains  with  almost  no  sleep  for  from  5  to  10  days,  and 
sometimes  with  little  food,  while  occupied  in.  arduous  work. 

Let  him  tell  the  story:  "Many  incidents  during  the  war, 
but  more  especially  during  the  Atlanta  campaign  exhibited 
a  fortitude,  endurance  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  these 
men,  not  exceeded  in  any  branch  of  the  service.  All  were 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fact  that  upon  the  success  of 
railroad  operations  in  forwarding  supplies  to  the  front,  de- 
pended in  great  part,  the  success  of  our  armies,  that  although 
defeat  might  ]je  the  result,  even  if  supplies  were  abundantly 


that    iiad    a    normal    traffic    of    only    three    or    four    a    day. 

General  Sherman  has  told  us  something  about  the  effi- 
cient results  that  were  obtained  in  operation  on  the  rail- 
ways in  the  west.  "Our  trains  from  Nashville  to  Chat- 
tanooga," he  said,  "were  operated  under  military  rules  and 
ran  about  10  miles  an  hour  in  gangs  of  four  trains  of  10 
cars  each.  Four  such  groups  of  trains  daily  made  160  cars 
of  10  tons  each,  which  exceeded  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  army  and  allowed  for  incidents  that  were  common 
and  inevitable." 

The  Military  Railroads  also  gained  some  laurels  for 
handling  troops.  The  record  does  not  sound  big  to-day,  but 
it  was  quite  an  advance  in  the  art  of  troop  transportation 
when  16,000  men  were  brought  from  Culpeper  Court  House, 
Va.,  to  Washington  by  rail,  there  transferred  to  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and  carried  via  Wheeling,  Columbus,  Indian- 
apolis, Louisville  and  Nashville  to  Stevenson  and  Bridge- 
port, Ala.,  in  eight  days'  time. 

The  soldiers  did  not  ride  in  tourist  sleepers  in  those  days. 
In  fact,  men  in  the  field,  particularly  anywhere  in  the  west, 
felt  themselves  lucky  if  they  could  ride  at  all,  whether 
inside  or  on  the  roofs  of  box  cars.  If  by  any  chance  they 
could   ride  in  cars  with  lateral  pine  seats  and   four  small 
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windows  in  the  side  of  the  car,  they  considered  their  good 
fortune  ahnost  beyond  belief.  After  the  war  was  over  regi- 
ment after  regiment  was  carried  home  in  ordinary  box  cars 
to  points  as  far  north  as  New  England. 

The  Other  Railroads 

The  Military  Railroads  of  the  United  States  played  per- 
haps the  most  spectacular  part  in  the  Civil  War,  but  not 
the  only  part.  Railroads  like  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore,  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral, the  Cumberland  Valley,  and  the  Illinois  Central,  as 
well  as  others  near  the  zone  of  war,  wrote  some  feats  of 
accomplishment  in  their  records  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

"The  efficiency  of  the  management  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,"  says  General  Haupt,  "their  readiness  to  give  govern- 
ment supplies  the  preference  over  all  other  trains  and  the 
capacity  of  the  road  which  is  greater  than  all  ordinary  or 
even  extraordinary  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  it,  left 
nothing  more  to  be  desired  except  the  prompt  return  of  cars 
from  the  advanced  terminus." 

Speedy  Runs 
We  have  been  reading  lately  of  some  rather  speedy  runs 
with  government   and   other  supplies   over  the  railways  of 
this   countrv.      Whether  thev   beat   some   of  the  records   in 
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the  Civil  War  we  have  not  had  time  to  ascertain,  but  it  is 
a  safe  guess  that  they  did  not  beat  the  experiences.  On 
September  18,  1862,  the  Northern  Central  handled  a  train 
moving  toward  Hagerstown  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  84 
miles  in  2  hr.  53  min.  And  if  the  speed  was  not  remarkable 
enough  the  reader  should  remember  that  the  cars  had  hand 
brakes  only,  that  the  journal  boxes  smoked  most  of  the 
distance,  and  that  the  rail  was  out  of  surface  as  much  as 
out  of  line.  That  same  train  continued  on  the  Cumberland 
Valley  after  a  delay  of  24  minutes  at  Bridgeport  waiting  for 
an  additional  car  of  ammunition,  and  arrived  at  Hagers- 
town, 74  miles  away,  in  1  hr.  58  min.,  including  a  stop  of 
10  minutes  at  Chambersburg  for  cooling  off  the  journals — 
a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour.  The  train  thus  traveled  from 
Baltimore  to  Hagerstown,  158  miles,  over  three  roads  in  4 
hr.  31  min.,  nearly  37  miles  an  hour.  Small  wonder  that 
the  journals  on  four  cars  were  ablaze  when  the  train  reached 
Hagerstown. 

Protection  Against  Home  Guards 
Guarding  railway  property  must  have  been  a  ticklish  job 
for  railways  not  having  regular  forces  to  assist  them.  The 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  had  a  risky  experi- 
ence along  this  line  with  home  guards.  There  were  three 
such  organizations  along  the  lines,  Imt  a  bit  of  discreet 
investigations  disclosed  that  two  were  of  ver}-  strong  South- 


em  sympathies,  with  wicked  designs  implanted  in  their 
souls.  President  Felton  was  as  keen  as  any  of  them,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  why  he  organized  and  armed  a  force  of 
about  200  men,  which  he  distributed  along  the  line  baween 
Susquehanna     and     Baltimore,     ostensiblv     to     whitewash 
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High  Bridge  Crossing  the  Appomattox,  near  Farmville,  Va. 

bridges.  This  they  did  with  a  vengeance,  going  over  some 
of  them  with  six  or  seven  coats  mixed  with  salt  and  alum. 
The  excellent  fireproofing  soon  after  came  in  very  handy, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  Southern  sympathizers  from  Baltimore 
from  cutting  off   40   miles   of   line  south   of   Susquehanna. 
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Bridge  on  the   Orange   &   Alexandria   Repaired   by   Military 
Railroad   Engineers 

Nor  did  the  cutting  off  of  40  miles  of  line  in  turn  interrupt 
communications  with  \\'ashington.  Troops  were  detoured 
from  Perr}ville  by  steamer  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  bv  the 
Annapolis  branch  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  the  capital. 
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L.\(:k  t>F  SKU-Lti)  R.MLWAV  Men 
The  railways  outside  the  zone  of  war  found  it  even 
more  diftuult  to  maintain  their  organization  than  the  officers 
of  the  Military  Railroads.  The  railway  men  of  our  Civil 
War  were  only  too  eager  to  do  their  part  to  preserve  their 
nation,  and  so  great  were  their  enlistments  that  they  simply 
could  not  be  replaced.  The  border  roads  were  especially 
hard  hit,  l)ecause  they  had  to  handle  so  much  war  traffic 
with  insufficient  forces.  On  occasions  operation  of  parts 
of  what  is  now  the  Pennsylvania  System  actually  had  to 
stop  because  of  lack  of  crews.  And  even  among  the  crews 
tliey  did  have  there  were  too  few  skilled  men;  and  there 
were  too  few  .-^killed  officers.  It  was  not  easy  either  to 
secure  new  cars  and  locomotives;  skilled  men  were  at  a 
premium  ever\'where.  These  difficulties  naturally  made  the 
railroads  desire  greatly  the  exemption  of  all  their  employees 
from  the  draft.  Locomotive  runners  and  telegraph  oper- 
ators only  were  afforded  exemption.  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  refused  to  increase  the  list  of  exemptions,  but  he 
advised  Thomas  A.  Scott  that  if  certain  experts  were  drafted 
they  would  be  discharged. 

The  Railroads  in  the  Confederacy 
The  mileage  of  railroads  in  the  Confederate  States  in 
1861  was  slightly  over  6,000  miles.  These  lines  the  Con- 
federates found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  maintain.  They 
were  not  as  a  rule  well  built  in  the  first  place,  and  they 
simply  went  from  bad  to  worse.  To  secure  new  cars  and 
locomotives  or  repair  parts  was  beyond  all  possibility,  for 
prior  to  the  war  practically  freight  cars  only  did  not  have 
to  be  obtained  from  the  North,  and  even  for  cars  only  wood 
could  be  found  in  the  South.  And  the  deterioration  had 
grievous  results.  While  Sherman's  army  was  rolling  in 
plenty  on  its  march  through  Georgia,  Lee's  men  at  Rich- 
mond were  nearly  starved.  In  January,  1864,  com  selling 
at  $1  to  $2  a  bushel  in  southwestern  Georgia  cost  $12  or  $15 
in  Virginia,  and  lack  of  efficient  transportation  was  almost 
the  only  cause.  Perhaps  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War 
could  not  be  blamed  for  complaining  about  the  "dilatory  and 
irregular  transportation  on  the  railroads." 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 

The  curve  of  accomplishment  of  the  American  railways 
in  war  took  a  decided  downward  trend  in  1898,  and  it  is 
perhaps  wise  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  fiasco  of 
the  summer  of  that  year.  But  it  was  not  the  railways'  fault; 
it  was  due  to  nothing  else  than  a  lack  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  railways  and  the  government,  as  well  as  to 
an  absolute  disregard  of  the  important  principle  taught  in 
our  Civil  War,  namely,  that  the  railwaymen  should  operate 
the  railways. 

The  trouble,  as  nearly  every  one  well  knows,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  concentration  was  at  Tampa,  while  the  point  of 
embarkation  was  at  Port  Tampa,  nine  miles  beyond  and 
on  a  little  terminal  railroad.  Practically  all  shipments 
either  of  men  or  supplies  were  made  to  Tampa,  and  then 
reshipped  to  the  port  of  embarkation;  the  attempt  was  made 
to  handle  a  heavy  transfer  of  men  and  their  equipment, 
where  each  time  a  few  cars  were  unloaded  they  had  to  be 
pulled  back  over  a  long  distance  in  the  face  of  an  opposite 
incoming  traffic  movement.  Naturally,  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties would  have  been  obviated  if  the  men  and  supplies 
had  been  held  back,  and  then  shipped  direct  to  Port  Tampa 
for  transfer  to  the  ships,  and  if  there  had  been  sufficient 
trackage  to  the  piers. 

The  story  goes  that  one  shipment  of  four  cars  of  ammuni- 
tion left  by  express  from  the  north  the  same  day  as  a  ship- 
ment by  freight.  The  freight  shipment  took  two  weeks,  but 
the  express  shipment  was  still  being  expected  when  the 
freight  arrived.  And  a  railroad  man  has  to  laugh  when 
he  hears  about  the  order  not  to  send  more  than  500  troops 
a  day  through  Jersey  City  to  avoid  tying  up  that  terminal. 


Or  about  the  telegram,  "we  are  starting  a  special  train  load 
of  supplies  from  Philadeli)hia  to  Tampa,  with  a  represen- 
tative of  the  (Quartermaster's  Department  in  charge  of  the 
train.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  them."  Three  weeks  it  took 
to  find  the  train,  and  tlien  it  was  at  Turkey  Creek,  18  miles 
from  Tampa.  Colonel  Bellinger  of  the  Q.  M.  C.,  stated, 
"So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  representative  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  who  was  in  charge  of  the  train  has  not 
yet  arrived."  And  so  the  story  goes;  it's  not  an  enviable  one. 
But  the  railwaymen  were  not  the  only  ones.  Too  many 
cases  were  on  record  in  this  war  where  officers  of  the  State 
Militia  were  absolutely  heedless  of  the  necessity  of  moving 
trains  and  of  operating  the  railroad. 

THE  MEXICAN  BORDER  MOVEMENTS 

The  movement  of  troops  to  the  Mexican  border  is  so 
recent  that  but  passing  mention  needs  to  be  made  of  it.  Let 
us  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  United  States  Army  given  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
December  29,  1916,  page  1207.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  up  to  July  31,  111,919  militia  troops  were  moved 
to  the  international  boundary.  "Considering  the  great 
distances  traveled  by  the  militia  from  the  various  camps  to 
the  Mexican  border,  the  fact  that  there  was  but  a  single 
accident,  and  that  of  a  minor  character,  the  celerity  with 
which  the  trains  were  moved  and  the  entire  absence  of  con- 
gestion and  delay,  it  is  believed  that  there  has  been  no 
case  in  histcrry  where  troops  have  been  as  well  and  as  safely 
transported  or  as  well  cared  for  while  en  route  as  in  the 
recent  mobilization." 


OPERATING  EFFICIENCY  DURING  THE  WAR 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  National  Defense,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  results  are  being  attained  by  the 
American  railroads  to  increase  their  operating  efficiency  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Econ- 
omics is  compiling  monthly  reports  of  freight  operation. 
For  this  purpose  blanks  have  been  distributed  to  the  rail- 
roads with  a  letter  signed  by  Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  requesting  them  to  fill  out  and 
return  each  month,  beginning  with  the  month  of  April,  re- 
ports of  freight  operations  designed  to  show  the  ton  mileage 
handled  by  each  road,  freight  locomotives  and  freight  car 
mileage  and  the  percentage  of  freight  locomotives  and  freight 
cars  in  shop  or  awaiting  shop. 

The  schedule  enclosed,  which  the  roads  were  asked  to  fill 
in  promptly  and  return  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
at  Washington,  is  designed  to  show  these  facts  both  for  the 
current  months  of  the  present  year  and  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  1916,  together  with  the  amount  of  increase  or 
decrease.  The  schedule  calls  for  the  information  in  the  fol- 
lowing items:  Freight  train-miles,  loaded  freight  car-miles, 
empty  freight  car-miles,  total  freight  car-miles,  loaded  and 
empty,  freight  locomotive-miles,  revenue  ton-miles,  non- 
revenue  ton-miles,  average  number  of  freight  locomotives  in 
service,  average  number  of  freight  locomotives  in  shop  or 
awaiting  shop,  average  number  of  freight  cars  in  service, 
average  number  of  freight  cars  in  shop  or  awaiting  shop 
(a.  home,  b.  foreign),  tons  per  train,  tons  per  loaded  car, 
average  miles  per  locomotive  per  day,  average  miles  per  car 
per  day,  per  cent  of  empty  car-miles,  per  cent  of  freight  loco- 
motives in  shop  or  awaiting  shop,  per  cent  of  freight  cars  in 
shop  or  awaiting  shop,  and  average  miles  operated-single 
track. 


Enlistiments  on  the  Santa  Fe. — The  Santa  Fe  Lines 
announce  that  618  employees  from  all  branches  of  railway 
service  have  enlisted  in  the  army  or  navy.  Of  this  number 
160  are  in  the  Santa  Fe  company  of  the  Third  Reserve  En- 
gineers, now  in  camp  at  Chicago. 


Electric  Gantry  Crane  and  Lifting  Magnet  Handling  Scrap 


Electricity  as  an  Aid  to  Railroad  Operation 

Many  Ways   by  Which  This  Agency  May    Be    Made 
to  Contribute   to    Increased   Efficiency   and   Capacity 


SOME  time  ago,  during  a  presentation  speech,  Frank  J. 
Sprague  said  that  he  considered  the  recipient  of  the 
honor  a  good  electrical  engineer  because  he  never  did 
anything  electrically  that  he  could  do  better  mechanically. 
Steam  railroad  men,  because 


The  principal  uses  of  electrical  energy  on  a  steam  railroad 
system  are:  (1)  Motor  drive  for  shop  tools,  cranes,  hoists, 
turntables,  pumps,  etc.;  (2)  electric  welding;  (3)  electrical 
lighting    of    shops,  yards,  bridges,  cars,  etc.;    (4)   modem 

electric  freight  handling  ma- 


of  their  continued  associa- 
tion with  steam  and  other 
mechanical  devices,  too  often 
do  things  mechanically  that 
could  better  be  done  electri- 
cally. It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  suggest  certain 
applications  of  electrical  en- 
ergy which  will  increase  the 
all-around  efficiency  of  the 
railroads  and  thereby  speed 
up  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  other  commodi- 
ties. 

There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  railroads  are  the 
backbone  and  spinal  cord  of 
the  country  during  this  na- 
tional crisis  and  for  that 
reason  they  will  work  under 
a  tremendous  overload,  not 
only  during  the  war  but  per- 
haps for  years  afterwards. 
For  this  reason  it  is  impor- 
tant that  every  method  and 
device  at  their  command  be 
availed  of  to  keep  them  in 
the  best  possible  working 
condition. 

Electricity  and  the  modern 
machinery  which  it  operates 

and  controls  will  be  found  a  most  eff'  ive  ally  and  help. 
Many  things  touched  upon  in  this  article  are  not  new;  they 
are  simply  mentioned  as  reminders;  some,  however,  are  re- 
cent developments  worthy  of  careful  attention  as  result  getters. 


Electricity  on  Steam  Roads 

INDIVIDUAL  motor  drive  should  be  used 
for  shop  tools,  cranes,  hoists,  turntables, 
pumps,  etc. 

Shops,  terminals  and  yards  should  be  ade- 
quately illuminated. 

The  electric  arc  should  be  used  for  weld- 
ing, building  up  worn  parts  and  boiler 
work. 

Freight  terminals  may  be  speeded  up  by 
the  use  of  electric  conveyors,  winches, 
trurks,  cranes,  and  other  special  electric- 
ally operated  freight  handling  machinery. 

Electric  traction  will  increase  the  capacity 
of  a  heavy  mountain  division  approximate- 
ly 50  per  cent. 


chincry  for  use  in  large 
freight  terminals;  (5)  the 
ekv'rification  of  portions  of 
the  1  -^in  line  containing 
heavy  mountain  grades  or 
which  are  congested  be- 
cause of  dense  traffic,  tun- 
nels, etc. 

Motor  Drive  for  Shop 
Tools 

The  electric  motor  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  the 
most  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical drive  for  railroad 
shop  machinery.  Briefly,  the 
general  advantages  of  this 
form  of  drive  are:  The  op- 
crating  cost  is  considerably 
dccro.ised  by  eliminating  belt 
and  line  shafts  with  their 
higli  friction  losses  and 
maintenance  exjDcnsc.  Indi- 
vidual motor  driven  ma- 
chines are  independent  of 
each  other  or  of  their  source 
of  power  and,  therefore,  can 
be  so  located  in  the  shops 
that  tlie  floor  space  and  the 
nuichinc  tool,  itself,  can  be 
used   to  the  best  advantage. 


The  speeds  of  metal  working  machines  can  instantly  be  ad- 
justed to  the  most  economical  cutting  rate.  The  absence  of 
belts  and  line  shafting  results  in  better  light  and  ventilation 
and,   in  general,   improves   the   working   conditions   in   the 
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shop  whicli  means  more  accurate  work  and  increased  output 
Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  motor  drive  from  the 
railroad's  point  of  view  is  that  of  increased  production  made 
possible  by  heavier  cuts.  The  cuts  on  belt  driven  machines 
are  limited  by  the  belt  slip;  this  is  especially  true  of  planers, 
slottcrs,  wheel  lathes,  etc.,  but  with  motor  driven  tools  the 
cuts  may  be  increased  to  any  desired  amount  particularly 
when  direct  connected  motors  are  used.  In  some  railroad 
shops  small  steam  engines  are  scattered  through  the  shop  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  sections  of  line  shafting,  the  steam 
being  furnished  from  the  central  power  station  through  long 
lengths  of  steam  jMpes.  By  changing  over  to  electric  drive 
the  losses  in  the  steam  pipe,  which  often  amount  to  50  per 
cent,  are  at  once  eliminated.  As  the  line  losses  in  an  electric 
feeder  should  not  be  more  than  five  per  cent  there  would 
generally  be  a  net  saving  of  45  per  cent.  This  advantage, 
where  steam  engines  are  so  used,  is  over  and  above  those 
previously  mentioned. 

While  any  form  of  electric  drive  is  desirable,  experience 
has  indicated  that  alternating  current  motors  are  particularly 
adapted  to  special  classes  of  tools  and  machines  while  other 
classes  of  machines  will  give  a  considerably  greater  output 
if  driven  by  direct  current  motors.  Briefly,  all  machines 
which  are  essentially  constant  speed,  and  these  perhaps  are 


Planer  Equipped  with  a  Reversing  Direct  Connected  Motor. 

It  Will  Turn   Out  50  Per   Cent   More   Work  with  40 

Per  Cent  Less  Power  Than  a  Similar  Belt 

Driven  Tool 

in  the  majority  in  railroad  shops,  should  be  driven  by  the 
simple  induction  motor;  on  the  other  hand  all  machines  re- 
quiring speed  adjustment,  either  inherently  or  to  obtain 
maximum  production,  should  be  driven  by  direct-current 
motors.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  in  machine 
shops  now  equipped  throughout  with  alternating  current  in- 
duction motors,  it  would  be  a  paying  investment  to  install  a 
motor-generator  set  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  direct  cur- 
rent to  those  machines  which  are  greatly  handicapped  if  not 
driven  by  direct-current  motors.  In  the  average  railroad 
shop  the  yearly  saving  based  on  the  increased  output  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  motor-generator  set  and 
the  additional  wiring. 

Reversing  Motors  for  Planers 
One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  machine  tool 
drives  during  the  jjast  few  years  has  been  the  application  of 
direct   connected,    reversing,    direct-current   motors   to   such 


machine  tools  as  planers,  slotters,  etc.  The  two  principal 
advantages  are  the  large  increase  in  production  and  the 
saving  in  power  consumption,  of  which  the  former  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  One  of  the  large  switch  and  frog  com- 
panies has  found  that  a  certain  planer,  driven  by  a  direct 
current  reversing  motor,  gave  seven  times  the  output  of  a 
similar  belt  driven  machine.  The  average  results  of  a  long 
series  of  tests  made  on  belt  and  reversing  direct  connected 
electric  motor  driven  planers  were  that  by  the  use  of  such  a 
motor  the  power  consumption  was  reduced  37  per  cent  and 
the  amount  of  metal  removed  per  unit  of  time  was  increased 
50  per  cent. 

As  an  indication  of  the  increased  production  which  results 
from  the  use  of  the  direct  connected  motor  to  planers  it  was 


Heavy  Pattern  Frog  and  Switch  Planer  Driven  by  a  50  H.  P. 

Direct-Connected   Reversing    Motor.     Note   the 

Extremely  Heavy  Cuts 

found  when  testing  one  machine  (72  in.  Ijy  22  ft.)  that  the 
t'me  lost  by  the  belt  drive  as  compared  with  the  direct  con- 
nected reversing  motor  drive  on  the  whole  cycle  (depth  of 
cut  and  speed  the  same  in  both  cases)  was  62  per  cent.  This 
means  that  if  the  two  machines  had  started  to  cut  at  the  same 
time,  the  motor  driven  machine  would  make  one  cut,  one  re- 
turn, and  one-third  of  the  second  cut  while  the  belt-driven 
macliine  completed  only  one  cutting  stroke.  Even  with  this 
increase  in  production  the  power  consumption  was  con- 
siderably less.  This  great  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  power  available  at  the  cutting  tool  of  the  belt  driven 
machine  is  limited  by  the  belt  slip,  while  the  power  available 
on  the  motor  driven  machine  is  dependent  only  on  the  size  of 
tlie  motor  and  the  strength  of  the  machine  tool.  It  is  entirely 
feasible  to  connect  reversing  direct  current  motors,  to  old 
planers,  as  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  in  a  large 
number  of  cases. 

Motor    Control 

F'or  adjustable  sjieed,  direct-current  work,  two  types  of 
control  are  used.  The  one  in  most  general  use  is  of  the  drum 
type  but  this  is  now  l^eng  superseded,  in  many  cases,  by  the 
so-called  autcmiatic  magnetic  control.  Magnetic  starters  are 
also  used  for  constant  speed  motors  of  the  induct'on 
type.  The  advantages  of  the  magnetic  control  lie  in  the  fact 
that  automatic  acceleration  can  be  obtained  at  the  highest 
rate  consistent  with  the  load  of  the  driven  machine  without 
special  attention  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  who  is 
thus  free  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  operation  of  the  machine. 
Production  is  thus  materially  increased. 

The  application  of  the  individual  motor  drive  with  auto- 
matic control  to  car  wheel  and  driving  wheel  lathes  has  been 
found  materially  to  increase  the  production  and  to  effect  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  power  consumption.     By  use  of 
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the  push  button  switch  furnished  with  the  automatic  control 
the  lathe  may  be  started,  sto])ped,  slowed  down  and  re- 
versed by  the  operator  without  leaving  the  machine.  The 
machine  is  started  by  the  "start"  button  and  when  the  "stop" 
button  is  pushed  the  motor  is  brought  to  rest  immediately  by 
dynamic  braking;  that  is,  by  changing  the  motor  connection 
so  it  operates  as  a  generator.  In  case  hard  spots  on  the 
wheels  are  encountered  the  "slow"  button  is  pushed  which 
slows  the  motor  down  to  a  speed  at  whicli  the  hard  spot  can 
be  cut  without  injuring  the  tool.  When  the  hard  spot  has 
been  passed  by  the  tool  the  lathe  is  Ijrought  back  to  normal 


Chip  ZVs  in.  by  Ys  in.   Feed,  Weight  2  lb.  6  oz.  8.4  cu.  in. 

Made  by  Heavy  Duty   Planer  Machining   Special   100  lb. 

Rail,   Rate   26   ft.   Per   Minute 

speed  by  pushing  tl^e  "fast"'  button.  Oh  wheel  lathes  not 
using  this  electrical  equ'pment  the  entire  wheel  must  be 
turned  at  the  slow  speed  at  which  the _ hard  spots  can  be  cut. 
It  is  therefore  api)arent  that  i;oth  the  motor  drive  and  auto- 
matic control  are  desirable  on  this  class  of  machine. 

Arrangement  or  Machine  Tools 

One  of  the  greatest  inherent  faults  with  present  railroad 
shops  is  the  congestion  of  machine  tools  in  poorly  lighted 
bays  brought  about  by  the  adherence  to  the  group  drive.  This 
condition  holds  up  the  output  of  the  entire  shop,  and  for  this 
reason  one  of  the  best  ways  to  increase  the  entire  shop  ef- 
ficiency is  to  shift  the  machine  tools  wherever  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  the  best  grouping  of  the  work,  and  to  allow 
more  room  for  the  operator,  for  the  handling  of  materials 
and  for  the  working  of  cranes. 

Motor  Driven  Auxiliaries 

Machine  tool  production  may  be  materially  increased  and 
a  considerable  saving  in  time  made  by  the  use  of  electric 
driven  labor  saving  devices  on  machine  tools,  such  as  electric 
driven  carriages,  head  stocks,  cross  rails,  etc.  After  a  man 
has  moved  the  lathe  carriage  back  and  forth  several  times 
he  is  ready  to  rest,  with  the  result  that  considerable  time  is 
lost,  due  both  to  the  slower  action  of  the  hand  operated  car- 
riage and  the  fatigue  of  the  operator.  Most  large  planers 
and  boring  mills  already  have  power  operated  auxiliaries, 
but  on  heavy  lathes  this  point  is  ordinarily  overlooked  and 
this  suggests  a  place  where  a  simple  improvement  will  in- 
crease tlie  production  wath  the  same  or  less  labor.  On  all 
modern  wheel  lathes,  even  where  the  center  is  moved  only  six 
inches,  the  present  practice  is  to  "do-it-electrically."     Such 


applications  can  readily  be  made  on  old  manually  operated 
auxiliaries. 

'J'he  small  electric  hoist  should  be  used  with  all  tools  which 
handle  heavy  work.  The  use  of  such  hoists  will  result  in 
considerable  time  saving  due  to  their  (juick  adion  and  will 
eliminate  the  loss  of  time  due  to  the  fatigue  of  the  operator. 
Mlectric  hoi.sts  are  much  faster  than  chain  hoists,  and  are 
more  convenient  and  take  up  le.ss  space  than  air  hoists.  Small 
monorail  electric  cranes  also  handle  materials  efficiently  and 
(juickly.  Electric  trucks  are  particularly  necessary  at  this 
time  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor,  although  they  add 
greatly  to  the  shop  efficiency  and  production  under  any  con- 
ditions, 'i'heir  manufacture  has  now  ijecome  so  standardized 
that  their  reliability  and  economical  performance  is  un- 
( questioned. 

Electric  i)ortable  drills  are  more  easily  handled  and  more 
economical  than  air  drills;  ordinarily  not  enough  of  them 
are  provided  in  the  railroad  shops.  Portable  electric  boring 
bars  are  also  important  additions  to  any  railroad  shop  equip- 
ment. Their  mobility  and  general  all-around  usefulness 
makes  them  a  popular  UxA.  The  electric  lifting  magnet  can 
also  do  its  share  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  shop. 


A  500  lb.  Electric  Hoist  Removing  a  Gear  from  a  Lathe 

Other  applications  of  electricity  to  railroad  shop  equip- 
ment include  electrically  operated  transfer  tables  and  electric 
gantry  cranes  in  the  shop  yards  for  handling  heavy  material 
of  all  kinds.  By  their  installation  gangs  of  men  are  released 
that  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  or  which  may  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  This  also  holds  true  for  electrically  operated 
turntables,  which  are  speedier  and  easier  to  handle  than  the 
manually  operated  ones. 

The  subject  of  the  general  application  of  electric  motors  to 
railroad  shop  tools  and  machinery  should  not  be  left  without 
referring  to  the  economy  effected  by  their  use  on  coal  dock 
hoists  and  water  pumps  at  all  places  on  the  line  where  cur- 
rent is  available  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
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Spare  Motors 

Assuming  that  the  continuous  operation  of  a  railroad  shop, 
coal  dock  or  pumping  station,  etc.,  is  essential,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly more  so  now  than  ever,  it  is  good  insurance  to 
provide  a  suitable  number  of  spare  motors  and  motor  parts. 
It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  average  railroad  to  divide  up 
the  purchases  of  motors  between  the  various  well  known 
motor  manufacturers.  For  tliis  reason  it  has  generally 
happened  that  there  are  three  or  four  or  even  five  makes  of 
motors  in  one  shop.  Such  a  condition  not  only  complicates 
motor  control  from  the  workman's  viewpoint,  but  also  makes 
it  expensive  and  difficult  to  keep  sufficient  spare  motors  and 
repair  parts  on  hand.  All  the  motors  in  any  one  shop  should 
be  of  the  same  make. 

Electric  Welding 

The  great  savings  and  economies  which  may  be  effected  by 
tlie  use  of  arc  welding  are  not  fully  appreciated  generally  by 
railroad  officers.  The  variety  of  the  work  that  may  be  done 
with  the  electric  arc  welding  outfit  is  usually  a  revelation  to 
those  not  familiar  with  the  process.  This  work  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  four  classes — straight  welding,  building 
up  worn  parts,  boiler  work  and  cutting. 


Welding  a  Broken  Locomotive  Side  Frame  with  the  Electric 

Arc 

Straight  welding  with  the  electric  arc  is  a  fairly  simple 
operation  and  is  better  understood  by  the  average  railroad 
man  than  any  of  the  other  three  applications.  The  building- 
up  process,  however,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  widely 
known  and  useful  of  the  processes  in  that  it  can  be  used  for 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  jobs.  Practically  every  steel 
casting  on  a  locomotive  or  car  is  subject  to  wear;  this  for- 
merly required  the  ultimate  replacing  of  the  part  in  question. 
By  electric  welding  the  worn  surfaces  may  be  built  up  and 
then  machined  down  so  that  the  parts  may,  with  slight  ex- 
pense, be  made  practically  as  good  as  new. 

More  and  more  boiler  work  is  being  done  with  the  electric 
arc,  such  as  welding  in  patches  in  the  firebox,  building  up 
the  mud  ring,  welding  in  the  flues,  etc.  Firebox  troubles, 
such  as  cracks,  leaky  staybolts,  etc.,  are  easily  repaired  by  the 
electric  arc  process.  The  welding  of  broken  locomotive 
frames  may  also  be  done  quickly  and  cheaply.  One  large 
railroad  using  this  method  of  repairing  locomotive  frames 
reports  that  during  the  two  years  it  has  been  used  not  one 
of  the  frames  has  failed  at  the  weld.  As  such  welds  are 
made  without  dismantling  the  locomotive  the  economy  is 
apparent. 

Cutting  out  pieces  of  steel  of  various  shapes  with  the  elec- 
tric arc  is  not  yet  a  common  practice  on  most  roads.     It  is  a 


great  improvement  over  the  drilling  process  in  that  it  is  con- 
siderably faster  and  it  is  possiljle  to  cut  around  regular  or 
irregular  shapes  with  equal  facility. 

In  one  of  the  largest  locomotive  shops  in  the  country  dur- 
ing a  period  of  seven  months,  and  with  a  current  cost  of  two 
cents   per   kilowatt   hour,   the   net   saving   by   arc   welding 


Night  View  of  a  Modern  Railroad  Machine  Shop  Taken  with 

Artificial  Illumination — All  Tools  Have  Individual 

Motor    Drive 

methods  per  month  was  $1,375.18.  Other  figures  supplied 
by  a  large  railroad  are  of  interest.  These  arc  welding  costs 
are  based  on  a  power  cost  of  51  cents  per  hour  with  a  carbon 
arc,  and  17  cents  per  hour  with  a  metallic  arc,  together  with 
a  labor  cost  and  overhead  charge  of  40  per  cent.  The  costs 
are  taken  from  actual  jobs  and  give  the  cost  of  welding  com- 


A  Well-Lighted  Shop.     Production  Is  Restricted,  However, 
Because  the  Belts  Will  Not  Pull  the  Heavy  Cuts  Pos- 
sible with  Direct  Connected  Motors 

pared  to  that  of  putting  the  apparatus  back  into  service  by 
some  other  method: 

By  By  other 

Operation                                                                        welding  methods 

Welding   tender    draft   castings $L11  $18.31 

Building  up   flat  spots  on   locomotive   drivers .40  225.00 

Repairing  mud   ring    5.75  32.70 

Repairing  eccentric  straps  broken  through  the  neck       1.08  41.28 

Welding  one  driving  box  brol<en  through  the  crown      -5.75  39.31 

Repairing    firebox 124.89  869.58 

Welding  three  spokes  on  driving  wheel 11.20  126.60 

Illumination 
One  of  the  mo.st  effective  ways  of  speeding  up  the  produc- 
tion in  any  shop  is  to  provide  proper  and  adequate  artificial 
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illumination,  which  based  on  the  present  accepted  practice 
involves  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  high  capacity  in- 
candescent lamps  mounted  in  suitable  reflectors.  Good 
illumination  produces  a  cheerful  atmosphere,  prevents  ac- 
cidents, insures  rapid  and  accurate  work  and  in  many  other 
ways  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  shop.  The  general  trend 
in  modern  shops   is  to  provide  angle  reflectors  at  the  sides 


Gantry  Crane  Unloading  Cars  in  a   Railroad  Yard 

of  the  bay  in  addition  to  the  regular  overhead  units  so  that 
sufficient  side  lighting  will  be  insured.  It  is  also  considered 
good  practice  to  install  extension  cord  outlets  on  all  machine 
tools  where  inside  work  is  likely  to  be  done. 

The  following  comments  on  the  relation  between  illumina- 
tion and  efficiency  are  taken  from  Technical  Paper  102,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  "The  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  proper  lighting  for  shops  are  those  who  liave  taken  the 
steps  to  insure  it  and  have  seen  the  benefits  thus  derived. 
Increased  efficiency  varjang  from  two  to  ten  per  cent  has 
been  reported  as   a   result  of   improved   lighting   conditions. 


Electric    Crane    Truck    Moving    an    1800    lb.    Tobacco    Cask 
1000    Ft. 

The  ill  effects  of  bad  lighting,  such  as  impairment  of  eye- 
sight, depressed  effects  on  the  worker  and  his  resultant  at- 
titude toward  his  work  and  his  employer,  should  also  be 
considered." 

The  classification  yard  is  another  place  where  an  adequate 
installation  of  artificial  light  will  result  in  a  noticeable 
speeding  up  of  the  number  of  cars  handled  at  night.  It  will 
also  operate  to  keep  down  repair  costs  to  rolling  stock  and 
freight  and  will  prove  a  most  efficient  accident  preventive. 
Complete  specifications  for  the  best  known  methods  for  light- 
ing classification  yards  were  included  in  a  committee  report 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers  published 


on    i)age    520    of    the    October,    1910,    Railway    Electrical 
Engineer. 

Protectivl  Lightixg 

Since  a  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war  another 
ap{)lication  of  artificial  illumination  to  railroad  buildings, 
yards,  bridges,  etc.,  has  come  into  prominence — protective 
lighting.  The  aim  is  to  throw  the  light  ujwn  the  object  to 
be  seen.  A  bright  light  in  the  field  of  vision  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  see  an  object  of  decidedly  lower  brilliancy,  as,  for 
example,  a  man  dressed  in  dark  clothing,  in  the  same  visual 
field.  Glare  must  be  avoided.  Glare  is  a  result  of  a  light 
source  extremely  bright  in  respect  to  surroundings  located 
directly  in  the  field  of  vision.  It  is  Ijest  overcome  in  the  case 
of  protective  lighting  ijy  mounting  the  units  so  that  they  are 
consideral)ly  above  or  below  the  ordinary  angle  of  vision  and 
by  shading  the  lamps  by  suitable  reflectors.  In  any  form  of 
emergency  lighting  where  the  installation  is  considered  as 
temporar}-  there  is  a  tefidency  to  mount  the  lamps  on  any 
convenient  pole  or  structure  that  may  happen  to  be  available 
without  thought  to  the  illumination  result.     The  lamps  in 


Locomotive    Crane    in     Railroad    Terminal    Yard    Equipped 

with   Electric   Lights   and   a   Lifting   Magnet.      Current 

Furnished  by   Oil   Engine — Generator   in   Special 

Car  Coupled  to  Rear 

the  line  of  vision  tend  to  i)lind  the  guards  so  that  they  can- 
not see  any  object  either  in  front  of  or  beyond  the  source  of 
light.  Another  principle  that  should  l)e  observed  is  to  jilace 
the  ligliting  fixtures  or  ])rojectors  in  such  a  way  that  the  light 
will  be  thrown  away  from  the  guards  themselves  so  that  they 
will  not  be  sharply  outlined  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  enemy  they 
are  supposed  to  guard  against. 

Current  for  the  protective  ligliting  of  shops,  yards,  and 
other  places  is  usually  available  from  existing  feeders.  For 
i^ridges,  however,  which  are  often  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  town  or  shop,  portaide  lighting  units,  usually  gas 
engine  driven  generators,  must  be  u.sed.  Where  a  steam 
pumping  plant  or  other  steam  boiler  is  located  nearby  it  is 
j)ossible  to  use  one  or  .'Several  small  headlight  turbo- 
generators. 

Electric  Equipment  tor  Freight  Terminals 

Freight  terminals  are  generally  recognized  as  the  points  of 
congestion  which  limit  the  capacity  of  a  railroad.    The  han- 
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dling  of  frcifj;ht  in  large  terminals  can  be  roughly  classified 
under  two  divisions,  first,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cars 
at  the  freight  housi'S  and  on  the  team  tracks,  wliarfs,  etc., 
and,  second,  the  shifting  of  the  cars  themselves  in  the  drilling 
and  classification  yards.  For  both  classes  of  work  special 
electrically  operated  machines  have  been  developed. 

For  handling  package  freight  there  are  the  electric  portable 
conveyors,  the  electric  truck  with  its  trailers,  the  portable 
dock  Winch,  the  electrically  operated  conveyor  crane,  elec- 
tric locomotive  cranes,  etc.  One  truck  has  been  developed 
which  is  a  combination  storage  batter}'  crane  and  tractor, 
with  a  hoisting  capacity  of  4,000  lb.  and  a  drawbar  pull  of 
2,500  lb.  Any  of  these  devices  are  obviously  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  slow,  cumbersome  and  expensive  man- 
truck  method  of  handling  package  freight  and  are  indis- 
pensable if  it  is  desired  to  handle  the  freight  in  and  out  of 
the  cars  with  a  maximum  speed.  The  most  efficient  package 
freight  electric  conveyors  for  use  around  freight  terminals 
are  those  which  are  portable  as  compared  with  those  which 
are  fixed.  By  portable  machinen,'  is  meant  devices  that  may 
be  moved  about,  self-propelled  or  otherwise  handled  with  or 
without  rails.  The  use  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
portable  dock  hoists  or  conveyors  rather  than  a  large  number 
of  fixed  ones  is  becoming  standard  practice.     A  most  satis- 


Portable  Electric  Conveyor  Carrying  60  Tons  of  Coffee  an 
Hour  From  Ship's  Deck  to  Storage  Piles 

factory  control  is  the  automatic  where  the  control  panel  is 
mounted  on  the  machine  but  the  master  controller  is  carried 
by  the  operator  who  has  a  range  of  100  ft.  radius,  or  more  if 
necessary,  thus  permitting  him  to  stand  on  the  deck  of  a 
boat,  in  the  car,  or  in  the  freight  house  while  the  conveyor 
is  operating. 

Several  electrical  devices  have  been  developed  for  speed- 
ing up  the  work  in  the  yards.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  electric  locomotive  crane  w-hich  is  always  ready 
to  begin  operations  on  a  moment's  notice  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night.  The  operator  is  not  required  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  care  and  maintenance  of  a  steam  plant  and 
does  not  have  to  devote  any  of  his  time  to  firing.  The 
maintenance  cost  of  an  electrically  operated  crane  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  a  steam  crane,  as  there  is  no 
boiler  maintenance  and  no  fire,  water  or  gas  to  handle.  The 
control  of  the  electrically  operated  crane  is  also  much 
simpler  than  that  of  a  steam  crane  in  that  it  can  be  made 
entirely  automatic.  In  the  latest  types  of  electric  loco- 
motive cranes  the  operator  stands  at  the  front  of  the  machine 
near  the  base  of  the  boom  and  controls  all  movements  of 
the  crane  and  the  boom  by  simply  pressing  Ijuttons. 

In  a  large  railroad  yard  near  New  York  where  steam  loco- 


motive cranes  are  used,  a  small  trailer  is  attached  con- 
taining an  oil-engine  driven  electric  generator  which  sup- 
plies current  for  illuminating  the  area  around  the  crane 
and  for  an  electric  lifting  magnet  which  is  used  to  handle 
certain  classes  of  freight.  The  electric  fixtures  for  illum- 
inating the  working  area  are  attached  directly  to  the  Ijoom 
and  cab  of  the  crane,  and  in  this  way  the  installation  of  an 
extensive  yard  lighting  system  is  avoided. 

A  recent  development  for  speeding  up  the  switching  in 
large  railroad  yards  is  being  worked  out  by  a  railroad  in 
conjunction  with  an  electrical  manufacturing  company. 
This  contemplates,  the  use  of  a  large  gantry  crane,  which 
will  be  designed  to  have  a  span  of  five  tracks  with  a  two- 
track  overhang  at  each  end.  It  will  be  used  to  lift  a  car 
up  bodily  from  a  main  line  train,  transfer  it  across  inter- 
vening tracks  and  set  it  down  on  another  track  in  a  dis- 
tributing train.  The  purpose  is  to  avoid  the  switching  now 
necessary  when  making  up  a  train.  The  railroad  for  which 
this  crane  is  being  developed  has  a  pier  in  an  eastern  seaport 
which  will  accommodate  72  cars  a  day,  but  which  can  under 
present  conditions  seldom  get  over  45  cars  a  day  because  of 
congestion  in  the  yard. 

Electric  Traction 

It  would  hardly  be  consistent  in  an  article  of  this  kind  to 
conclude  without  mentioning  the  efficiency  of  electric  trac- 
tion as  compared  with  steam  operation.  The  speeding  up 
of  traffic  and  the  increasing  of  the  capacity  of  a  congested 
railroad  by  using  electric,  locomotives  is  no  better  illustrated 
than  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  In  a  paper  recently  read 
before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  by  C.  H.  Quinn,  elec-  - 
trical  engineer  of  that  road,  it  was  pointed  out  that  under 
steam  operation  the  average  miles  per  day  would  approxi- 
mate 60  per  locomotive.  This  mileage,  with  electric  loco- 
motives, has  been  increased  to  100,  with  only  a  slight  in- 
crease in  time  per  day  for  the  train  crew.  The  short  terminal 
layover  for  the  electric  locomotive,  which  averages  45  min. 
per  locomotive,  practically  pei-mits  the  Norfolk  & : Western 
to  double  crew  these  locomotives  every  24  hours.  As, a, 
direct  result  the  number  of  locomotives  handled  out  of  Blue- 
field  has  been  reduced  from  17  steam  to  5  electrics. 

The  number  of  pusher  locomotives  has  been  reduced  from 
seven  steam  to  two  electrics.  Electric  locomotives  during  fair 
weather  operate  at  practically  full  tonnage  rating  while  the 
steam  engines  always  require  tonnage  reduction  in  cold 
weather.  In  addition  the  terminal  equipment  required  for 
the  electric  locomotive  is  much  less  than  that  needed  to  take 
care  of  steam  power.  In  freezing  weather  the  difference  is 
even  more  pronounced  than  at  other  times. 

Another  remarkable  demonstration  of  efficiency  of  electric 
operation  as  compared  with  steam  is  the  electrification  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  over  its  mountain  divi- 
sions. With  the  introduction  of  electricity  this  road  is  able 
to  double  the  cruising  radius  of  its  locomotives.  As  far  as 
the  railroad  is  concerned  the  division  point  of  Three  Forks, 
Mont.,  has  been  eliminated  entirely  so  that  all  locomotives 
run  the  entire  226  miles  from  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  through  to 
Harlowtown,  Mont.,  with  only  a  slight  inspection  of  bear- 
ings and  pantagraphs  at  the  intermediate  point  of  Three 
Forks.  The  shops  and  roundhouses  at  this  point  are  entirely 
closed  down,  .seven  or  eight  miles  of  track  have  been  removed 
and  the  roundhouse  force  previously  employed  has  been 
replaced  by  a  single  electrician. 


Railway  Construction  in  Western  Australia.— Dur- 
ing the  last  four  and  a  half  years  the  government  of  Western 
Australia  has  constructed  1,000  miles  of  new  railways,  and, 
in  continuation  of  this  progressive  policy,  has  decided  to 
immediately  commence  the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
Kondinin  to  Merredin  (85  miles).  It  has  been  announced 
that  the  Transcontinental  Railway  will  be  opened  early  in 
September. 


THE  contest  on  the  subject  of  Increasing  the  Train  Load 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  two  months  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  European  conflict.  This  contest  was  planned  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  railway  men  as  a  means  of 
promoting  economy  of  operation  during  peace  times.  -The 
entrance  of  our  country  into  war  with, the  prospect  of, an 
even  greater  tax  on  the  railways  than  that' of' the  past  year, 
makes  the  full  loading  of  trains  and  the  "  ^ 
conservation  of  motive  power  of  even  more 
interest  and  importance  than  when  the  con- 
test was  first  announced.  For  this  reason 
the  two  prize  winning  papers  and  two  others 
which  received  special  mention  are  pub- 
lished in  this  issue.  Other  papers  received 
in  this  contest  will  be  published  in  later 
issues. 

Twenty-nine  papers  were  received  in  the 
contest.  Most  of  them  were  prepared  by 
superintendents,  train  masters  and  other 
oiftcers  in  the  operating  department,  al- 
though the  engineering  and  traffic  depart- 
ments were  also  represented  and  two  papers 
were  received  from  men  connected  with 
universities.  Several  of  the  papers  were 
received  as  the  direct  result  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Rail- 
road Superintendents,  which  organization 
called  the  contest  to  the  attention  of  those 
of  its  members  especially  interested  in  this  subject. 
The  papers  were  turned  over  to  J.  A.  Gordon,  general 
manager,  Chicago  Great  Western  and  W.  S.  Williams, 
terminal  superintendent,  Illinois  Central  and  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. 
Although  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  final  choice  between 
several '  papers,  they  have  awarded  the  first  prize  to  M.  A. 
Simmer,  statistician  in  the  general  manager's  office  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  second  prize  to 
Edwin  Winfield,  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can.  Spe- 
cial mention  was  also  given  to  the  papers  prepared  by  W. 
M.  Whitenton,  trainmaster  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  and  by  A.  G.  Smart,  division  superin- 
tendent, Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Bcardstown,  111. 
These  four  papers  are  published  below. 


M.    A.    Simmer 


FIRST  PRIZE-TRAIN  LOADING  MEANS  CAR  AND  LOCO- 
MOTIVE LOADING 

By  M.  A.  Simmer, 

Statistician,    General    Manager's    Office,    Boston    &    Maine, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  increased  freiglit  train  load  has  made  financially  pos- 
sible the  movement  of  traffic  at  stationary  or  declining  rates 
in  spite  of  the  rising  trend  of  expenses  and 
has  increased  the  capacity  of  the  line,  ef- 
fecting a  postponement  of  the  necessity  for 
additional  main  tracks.  The  feasible  lines 
of  developing  the  train  load  are  through 
tlie  expenditure  of  capital  in  improving  the 
plant  and  increasing  its  capacity,  and 
through  the  more  economical  and  efficient 
use  of  the  capacity.  The  latter  means  can 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  capacity  load- 
ing of  cars,  and  the  capacity  loading  of 
locomotives 

Car  Lo.adinc. 

Only  about  one-half  of  the  available  car 
capacity  of  the  country  is  actually  utilized 
in  loading  and  if  coal-carrying  e(iuipment 
is  eliminated  the  difference  between  the 
total  and  the  use  capacity  is  still  greater. 
Some  of  the  practical  means  of  reducing 
this  difference  are  suggested  below. 
Careful  supervision  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation  by  every- 
one connected  with  the  loading  and  handling  of  cars,  are 
essential  factors  making  for  the  fit  condition,  proper  load- 
ing, intelligent  distribution,  advantageous  routing  and 
otherwise  economical  handling  of  equipment. 

Cars  must  be  in  good  condition  to  render  the  best  results. 
Proper  inspection  before  loading  is  necessary  to  see  that 
cars  are  fit  for  a  particular  lading;  and  before  being  made 
up  in  trains  for  movement,  it  must  i)e  determined  whether 
the  cars  are  capable  of  withstanding  the  strain  to  which  they 
will  be  subjected.  The  overloading  of  cars  is  as  wasteful 
as  the  underloading.  The  tendency  to  do  either  should  be 
discouraged. 

The  loading  of  carload  freight  is  largely  under  the  control 
f)f  the  receivers  and  shippers.     It  is,  therefore,  their  co-op- 
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cration  which  is  the  necessary  moans  for  solving  in  large 
part  the  problem  of  increased  car  loading.  If  the  subject  is 
submitted  to  them  in  the  proper  light,  indicating  the  mutual 
benefits  attaching  to  better  car  loading  with  its  effect  on  the 
car  supply,  increased  terminal  capacity,  expedited  movement, 
etc.,  a  substantial  improvement  should  result.  The  minimum 
car  load  weight  is  the  limiting  factor  of  capacity  loading. 
Co-operation  between  the  shipping  public  and  the  railways 
should  make  possil)le,  however,  some  increases  in  minimum 
weights,  which  will  not  be  unduly  burdensome  to  commercial 
interests. 

A  study  of  the  possibilities  of  better  l.c.l.  loading  at  the 
freight  house  may  determine  the  practicability  of  consolidat- 
ing into  one  car  an  increased  number  of  shipments  in  lieu 
of  making  straight  cars.  This  development,  in  addition  to 
increasing  the  car  loading,  would  also  be  an  effective  means 
of  reducing  the  dead  weight  hauled,  facilitating  the  handling 
of  cars  on  account  of  the  smaller  number  required,  reducing 
switching  charges,  etc. 

The  intelligent  distribution  of  cars  by  placing  them  where 
their  particular  capacities  may  be  utilized  to  best  advantage, 
contributes  greatly  to  increased  car  loading  and  reduces 
waste.  The  car  of  large  capacity  should  be  given  preference 
for  the  long  haul.  There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  study  to 
determine  where  the  routing  of  loaded  cars  could  be  so  im- 
proved as  to  give  the  company  the  advantage  of  long  hauls. 
As  the  heavily  loaded  car  rolls  easier  than  the  lightly  loaded 
car,  the  added  advantage  attaching  to  better  car  loading  in 
its  effect  on  the  train  load,  is  obvious. 

Locomotive  Loading 

After  the  most  economical  car  loading  and  the  best  routing 
of  cars  have  been  attained,  effort  should  then  be  directed 
towards  increasing  the  train  load  by  maintaining  the  estab- 
lished rating  for  the  drag,  time,  stock  and  perishable  freight 
trains  in  the  direction  of  maximum  business.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  careful  supervision  of  all  the  details 
incident  to  train  loading  and  operation,  and  by  co-operation 
generally.  The  performance  of  trains  should  be  scrutinized 
daily  so  that  the  tonnage  moved  per  train  may  be  closely 
adjusted  to  the  engine  rating  in  the  prevailing  direction, 
thereby  stopping  those  small  leaks  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  train  loading. 

The  growth,  volume  and  character  of  freight  offered  for 
transportation  are  the  great  factors  influencing  the  train  load. 
There  is  usually  a  direct  relationship  between  traffic  density 
and  train  load,  and  as  the  district  traversed  by  a  road  de- 
velops, the  train  load  should  ordinarily  respond  to  the  growth 
in  business. 

Development  of  long  haul  business  is  an  important  agency 
in  stimulating  the  train  load.  The  matter  of  reducing  the 
ratio  of  unbalanced  traffic — empty  car  miles — by  developing 
a  class  of  tonnage  in  the  light  direction  moving  in  large 
train  loads  so  that  the  empty  equipment  can  be  used  for  re- 
turn loading,  is  important.  Although  possibilities  in  this 
direction  are  limited,  the  subject  deserves  attention  as  the 
increase  in  the  train  load  on  some  roads  where  a  heavy  train 
load  obtains  is  directly  attributable  to  this  means  of  reduc- 
ing empty  car  mileage.  The  matter  of  routing  cars  to  give 
the  minimum  empty  car  mileage  should  also  be  considered. 

Track  capacity  and  train  load  are  very  closely  allied.  In 
order  to  increase  the  train  load,  track  capacity  must  be  suffi- 
cient, while  an  increase  in  track  capacity  is  effected  by  the 
larger  train  load.  The  matter  of  increasing  the  number 
of  sidings,  or  extending  or  better  distributing  them,  the  in- 
stallation, extension  or  closer  location  of  block  signals,  the 
better  arrangement  of  water  stations  in  relation  to  station 
stops,  or  making  them  accessible  to  trains  while  standing 
on  passing  tracks,  etc.,  may  be  considered  as  an  aid  in  ex- 
pediting the  movement  of  traffic  and  incidentally  increasing 
the  train  load. 


To  accomplish  the  best  results  in  train  loading,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  physical  condition  of  the  line  be  brought  up 
to  and  maintained  at  a  high  standard.  Of  equal  importance 
is  the  adequacy  of  terminal  facilities  and  the  efficiency  of 
personnel  in  the  proper  classification  and  making  up  of 
trains  and  otherwise  preparing  them  for  road  movement. 
Co-operation  or  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  yardmaster 
and  the  despatcher  determines  largely  the  destiny  of  the 
train  load. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  cars  in  trains  by  placing  the 
heavily  loaded — especially  the  steel  cars — at  the  head  end 
and  the  wooden  cars  at  the  rear — not  between  steel  cars — 
is  an  effective  means  of  actually  increasing  the  engine  rating, 
with  less  pulling  out  of  drawbars  with  resultant  delays,  and 
the  trains  are  more  easily  handled. 

The  good  condition  of  power  is  of  primary  importance  in 
considering  advantages  to  be  gained  from  increased  train 
loading.  Facilities  must  be  adequate,  however,  to  properly 
care  for  the  locomotives  and  cars.  A  sufficient  number  of 
units  in  good  condition  should  be  available  so  that  no  de- 
fective equipment  is  allowed  to  hinder  the  free  movement  of 
traffic.  There  is  nothing  that  demoralizes  the  service,  in- 
creases the  cost  of  operation  and  reduces  the  train  load  as 
much  as  equipment  failures.  The  matter  of  reducing  the 
age  of  locomotives  and  cars  by  retiring  from  service  those 
units  of  low  capacity  and  weak  construction  which  are  in- 
capable of  performing  economic  service,  should  be  considered. 

A  study  of  the  assignment  of  power  to  the  main  line  is 
very  important  in  order  to  determine  whether  its  capacity  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  service  conditions  and  requirements  of 
the  traffic  over  the  district.  The  assignment  of  locomotives 
released  from  the  main  line,  to  branch  lines,  should  also  be 
given  careful  attention  in  order  to  place  them  where  they 
will  be  most  effective  in  reducing  train  mileage. 

It  is  important  that  the  rating  of  locomotives  be  so  fixed 
that  the  trains  will  "get  over  the  road"  with  a  minimum  of 
delay,  if  economies  are  to  be  realized.  The  waste  attaching 
to  the  overloading  as  well  as  the  underloading  of  locomotives 
should  be  appreciated.  The  value  of  a  dynamometer  car  in 
recording  the  work  performed  by  a  locomotive  over  a  given 
district  and  establishing  the  most  economical  rating  is  recog- 
nized. It  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  considerably  the 
tons  per  train.  After  the  relative  ratings  for  the  different 
classes  of  power  for  the  respective  engine  districts,  ruling 
direction,  based  on  various  physical,  traffic  and  climatic  con- 
ditions, have  been  established,  they  should  be  closely  observed 
so  that  the  margin  between  the  potential  and  the  actual  train 
loads,  which  is  usually  very  much  in  evidence,  may  be  re- 
duced. 

The  classification  of  cars  for  movement  as  solid  train  loads 
will  give  the  best  results  in  train  tonnage.  After  a  train  has 
been  properly  prepared  for  movement,  its  fortunes  are  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  despatcher.  Efficient  train  despatching 
makes  for  increased  track  capacity  and,  incidentally,  in- 
creased train  tonnage.  In  order  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible 
light  train  movements,  the  practice  of  filling  out  fast  freight 
trains  with  dead  freight,  where  their  schedules  would  not  be 
interfered  with,  should  be  followed.  While  the  way  freight 
should  not  be  made  a  tonnage  train,  a  study  of  its  work  and 
the  time  in  which  it  can  be  performed  may  show  where  the 
local  can  be  filled  out  with  additional  tonnage  to  good 
advantage. 

The  possibility  of  introducing  or  rearranging  existing 
helper  or  pusher  service,  and  the  running  of  turn-around 
trains  over  portions  of  a  district,  where  the  engine  loading 
is  unbalanced,  then  setting  out  these  trains  and  using  the 
tonnage  to  fill  to  capacity  trains  over  a  lighter  portion  of  the 
road,  may  also  be  considered. 

On  roads  of  two  or  more  tracks  the  better  arrangement 
of  train  movements  or  the  use  of  one  track  for  drag  freight 
only,  may  result  in  further  increased  economies. 
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Expedited  service,  due  in  part  to  the  character  of  freight 
handled,  and  in  part  to  competition,  influences  the  train 
load  largely.  Co-operation  between  the  traffic  and  operating 
departments  in  revamping  the  fast  freight  service  may  re- 
move some  of  the  restrictions  to  heavier  train  loading  with 
a  resultant  increase  in  track  capacity.  A  study  may  develop 
where  schedules  under  competitive  conditions  could  be  length- 
ened without  the  loss  of  much  net  money,  especially  where 
heavy  equipment,  such  as  refrigerator  cars,  must  be  lightly 
loaded  in  the  governing  direction,  run  at  high  speed  with 
consequent  delays  to  other  trains  and  return  empty,  which 
reduces  materially  the  revenue  per  train. 

There  exist  on  many  roads  locomotives  which  have  passed 
the  economical  stage,  owing  to  their  light  capacity,  which 
precludes  the  hauling  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  compensate 
for  the  higher  expenses.  On  such  roads  there  are  abundant 
opportunities  for  increased  economies  by  modernizing  them 
through  the  application  of  superheaters,  brick  arches,  etc. 
Where  this  practice  has  been  resorted  to,  it  has  netted  a  large 
return  on  the  money  expended. 

Where  greater  tractive  capacity  is  desired,  further  econ- 
omies can  be  secured  without  prohibitive  cost  by  converting 
the  existing  Consolidation  engines  into  Mikados,  involving 
a  lengthening  of  the  fire  boxes  and  applying  trailing  trucks. 
Where  traffic  conditions  warrant,  further  economies  can  be 
realized  by  the  introduction  of  power  of  still  greater  capacity. 
The  adoption  of  heavier  power,  however,  involves  improving 
and  enlarging  the  line  and  terminal  facilities  and  necessi- 
tates improved  shop  facilities  to  accommodate  and  properly 
care  for  the  larger  units. 

Where  heavy  grades  are  encountered,  electric  motive  power 
has  furnished  the  necessary  relief  from  congestion  in  lieu 
of  relocating  that  part  of  the  line,  and  has  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  line  and  incidentally  the  train  load.  The 
superior  efficiency  of  electric  locomotives  compared  with  steam 
is  recognized. 

Where  the  volume  of  traffic  warrants  it,  and  where  prac- 
ticable, elimination  of  grades  and  curves,  intelligently  done, 
should  yield  the  greatest  single  economy  in  train  loading. 
On  branch  lines  of  heav}'  tonnage,  an  improvement  in  road- 
way and  structures  may  make  for  a  further  reduction  in  train 
mileage. 

As  a  means  of  further  increasing  the  track  capacity,  and 
incidentally  the  train  load,  the  construction  of  an  additional 
main  track  may  be  considered  a  big  factor. 

SECOND  PRIZE— ALL  DEPARTMENTS  CAN  HELP  INCREASE 
TRAIN   LOADS 

By  Edwin  Winfield, 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Que. 

Briefly  stated,  the  ultimate  measure  of  efficiency  in  trans- 
portation is  expressed  in  terms  of  ability  to  move  the  great- 
est revenue  tonnage  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Applying 
this  axiom  directly  to  our  railroad  systems,  it  ought  not  to 
require  a  great  deal  of  explanation  to  demonstrate  to  any- 
body that  a  big  trainload  is  desirable. 

It  immediately  follows  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
maximum  carload;  that  is,  the  tonnage  should  be  increased 
with  revenue  freight,  not  dead  weight.  The  good  old  maxim, 
"First  load  your  cars;  then  load  your  engines,"  is  as  true 
as  ever. 

Nine  suggestions  on  car  loading  may  be  offered.  First,  if 
all  the  freight  for  one  point  can  be  put  in  one  local  car, 
there  is  little  use  in  loading  it  in  two.  Second,  if  a  .shipper 
orders  a  car,  the  agent  who  is  alert  will  find  out  what  he 
wants  it  for,  and  will  not  be  guilty  of  sending  him  a  100,000 
lb.  capacity  car  for  a  ten-ton  shipment,  if  he  can  help  it. 
Third,  taking  into  consideration  the  varying  kinds  of  com- 
modities and  the  different  types  of  cars  in  use,  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  have  the  ratio  of  space  capacity  to  weight 


capacity  suitable  for  the  jjroposed  loading.  P'ourth,  cars 
for  the  different  stations  on  way  freight  runs  must  be  well 
arranged;  for  if  by  a  shifting  of  station  groupjing,  one  car 
can  be  cut  out,  economy  is  certainly  effected.  Fifth,  those 
in  charge  at  freight  houses  must  continually  insist  on  the 
proper  stowing  of  package  freight;  small  savings  count  up. 
Sixth,  the  efficiency  of  the  car  service  forces  in  the  proper 
distribution  and  handling  of  cars  is  all-impujrtant.  Seventh, 
the  condition  of  maximum  carloads  would  probably  be 
more  nearly  approximated  by  the  use  of  loading  in>pectors, 
whose  sole  duty  it  would  be  to  see  to  efficiency  in  loading. 
Eighth,  some  special  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  each 
agent  to  secure  the  best  average  loading  at  his  station  over 
a  given  period.  Ninth,  the  importance  of  maximum  car- 
loading  must  be  emphasized  to  the  shipping   public. 

Owing  to  the  unbalanced  traffic  conditions  existing  on 
the  great  majority  of  roads,  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 
preceding  paragraj)h  ap{)lies  primarily  to  the  direction  of 
heaviest  traffic.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  the  maximum  carload  is  all-im- 
l)ortant.  In  fact,  it  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation.  If 
cars  are  not  loaded,  all  attempts  to  secure  a  maximum  train- 
load  ".re  utterly  useless;  therefore,  efforts  should  be  directed 
to  'iecuring  the  best  car  loading  possible. 

Another  fundamental  principle  is  the  distribution  of 
j)ower,  including  helpers,  on  the  different  engine  districts 
of  a  division.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  such  outstand- 
ing importance  that  it  is  universally  recognized.  In  the 
operation  of  trains,  delays  arise,  from  causes  innumerable. 
M  first  sight  it  would  not  seem  that  these  should  affect  the 
actual  tonnage  taken  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  delays  call 
for  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  to  compensate,  and  inevitably  give 
rise  to  a  tendency  for  a  correspondingly  lighter  loading. 
First,  there  are  terminal  delays  of  various  kinds.  Yard- 
masters,  train-masters,  and  despatchers  can  often  obviate 
these  altogether  by  getting  together.  Second,  there  are  de- 
lays due  to  mechanical  imperfections  in  cars  and  locomo- 
tives. These  will  be  discussed  later.  Third,  there  are  de- 
lays due  to  poor  desj)atching,  particularly  bad  features  being 
excessive  stopping  of  heavy  drags  for  "31"  orders,  and  the 
"freezing  up"'  of  long  trains  on  passing  tracks  in  cold 
weather.  The  disease  suggests  the  cure.  Fourth,  there  are 
delays  due  to  defects  in  block  signal  systems  mainly  lack  of 
facility  for  following  movements  on  single  track.  Modern 
systems  are  doing  away  with  these  and  it  is  being  recognized 
that  a  bigger  train  can  often  l)e  taken  over  without  a  helper 
simply  by  the  installation  of  so-called  "tonnage""  signals  at 
critical  points.  There  are  various  other  sources  of  delay  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  point  is,  however,  that  anv  de- 
lay indirectly  acts  to  reduce  the  tonnage,  and  steps  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  to  oljviate  it  at  once. 

The  importance  of  water  purification,  in  relation  to  the 
railway  business  is  not  so  well  recognized  as  it  should  be. 
The  effect  which  carbonates,  sulphates  and  corrosive  acids 
in  boiler  water  have  on  tonnage  capacity  would  be  surpris- 
ing to  many.  By  decreased  steaming  capacity  it  makes 
necessary  direct  tonnage  reductions  in  addition  to  the  many 
other  items  of  expense  arising  from  this  cause.  In  manv 
cases,  a  comparatively  small  outlay  for  purification  i)lan»s 
will  be  a  paying  proposition,  and  a  great  increase  in  train 
loading  can  be  effected.  There  are  many  other  improve- 
ments in  locomotives  which  directly  affect  hauling  capacity 
as  the  power  rever.se,  mechanical  stoker,  brick  arch,  super- 
heater, etc.,  the  last  two  of  which  should  certainly  be  adopted 
by  every  progressive  road.  The  chief  advantages  are  in 
savings,  but  an  increased  tonnage  rating  is  also  a  result. 
It  .'^eems  likely  that  powdered  fuel  will  also  prove  to  be  a 
great  improvement.  An  increased  trainload  is  a  logical 
outcome  of  the  adoption  of  all  scientific  improvements  of 
which   the   above   are   examples. 

A   m;:n   pushing  a   loaded   wheel-barrow  can   make  better 
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time  over  u  coiKivti-  walk  than  through  a  swamp,  which 
observation  leads  to  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  way 
department  can  help  increase  the  train  load.  A  dyna- 
mometer car  will  show  some  strange  results  corresponding  to 
variations  in  track  conditions.  The  way  in  which  the  drain- 
ing, lining  and  surfacing  are  done  will  certainly  have  their 
effect  on  train  resistances.  A  soft  wet  roadbed  will  give  a 
starting  resistance  and  velocity  resistance  much  greater  than 
one  properly  maintained.  Proper  super-elevation  on  curves 
cuts  out  a  lot  of  curve  resistance,  which  should  not  run  above 
0.7  lb.  per  ton  per  degree.  The  track  should  be  specially 
well  kept  U])  on  sags,  where  engineers  can  "open  her  up  for 
a  run  at  the  hill."  Prompt  and  efticicnt  snow  removal  is 
necessary.  The  l)etter  the  track  is  kept,  the  smaller  is  the 
tractive  effort  required  to  overcome  unnecessary  train  resist- 
ances, and  the  greater  will  be  the  tonnage  which  can  be 
handled. 

Let  us  now  regard  the  subject  from  the  viewpoint  of  loco- 
motive operation  and  maintenance.  The  proper  training  of 
firemen,  often  sadly  neglected,  is  an  important  thing.  The 
fireman's  performance — speaking  of  the  general  perform- 
ance of  the  firemen  of  the  road,  as  a  class,  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time — is  bound  to  have  its  effect  on  the 
tonnage  handled  per  train.  The  same  applies  to  engineers 
in  the  handling  of  the  locomotive.  Contributing  factors  are 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  machine,  lubrication,  air-brakes, 
etc.  Thus  the  engine-crews,  locomotive  foremen  and  road 
foremen  of  locomotives  can  do  their  bit  in  the  general  move- 
ment toward  securing  the  maximum  trainload. 

Proper  supervision  and  execution  of  the  work  in  the  re- 
pair shops  is  evidently  necessary.  Every  man  in  the  main- 
tenance of  equipment  organization  is  a  factor  in  the  problem 
of  increasing  the  trainload.  The  hauling  capacity  of  loco- 
motives is  as  directly  affected  by  the  work  of  the  valve  gangs, 
and  guides  and  cylinders  gangs,  as  it  is  by  that  of  the  boiler 
and  wheel  gangs.  That  which  holds  true  of  the  shop  forces 
in  connection  with  general  repairs  holds  true  of  the  round- 
house forces  in  connection  with  running  repairs.  The  direct 
and  favorable  effect  on  the  trainload  of  such  things  as  fre- 
quent boiler  washing,  proper  lubrication,  reliable  injectors, 
properly  set  up  wedges,  properly  keyed  brasses,  tubes  that 
don't  leak,  and  so  on,  is  evident. 

Again,  the  importance  of  proper  maintenance  of  cars  in 
relation  to  the  train  ttmnage  is  apparent.  Trains  made  up 
of  "twenty  cars  of  freight  and  ten  cars  of  slack"  are  a  poor 
proposition,  and  the  continual  pulling  of  draw-bars  certainly 
will  never  create  a  general  tendency  to  take  bigger  tonnage. 
Smooth  riding  trucks,  good  journal  bearings,  and  proper 
lubrication  are  a  big  factor  in  train  resistance,  and  anything 
which  will  decrease  the  resistance,  proportionately  increases 
the  trainload   which  can  be  handled. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  yard 
forces,  further  opportunities  for  securing  the  maximum  ton- 
nage are  apparent.  In  the  first  place  a  thorough  terminal 
test  of  the  air  must  be  made.  Often  a  train  crew  asks  for  a 
reduction  of  tonnage;  on  examination,  the  brakes  will  be 
found  sticking  on  several  cars  carelessly  passed  by.  Second, 
a  scheme  of  tonnage  rating  and  empty  car  compensation  based 
on  scientific  principles  must  be  adopted  and  lived  up  to. 
Third,  weather  reductions  from  standard  rating  in  the  make- 
up of  trains  must  be  closely  watched,  and  the  reduction 
made  for  probable  conditions  at  the  ruling  grade,  not  at 
the  departure  terminal.  Fourth,  the  loads  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  train.  This  makes  a  much  easier  pulling 
train,  particularly  on  a  division  with  much  curvature  and  a 
"choppy"  profile.  Fifth,  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  in 
switching  will  keep  the  cars  in  better  condition.  Sixth,  a 
rigid  inspection  of  all  trains  will  ensure  favorable  condi- 
tions for  maximum  tonnage. 

The  purchasing  department  also  is  not  without  power  to 
iK'lp  in  the  general  movement.     The  quality  of  coal  put  on 


the  tenders  will  have  a  great  (leal  to  do  with  tlie  case.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  lubricating  oil  that  will  lubricate;  piston 
and  valve  .stem  packing  that  will  pack,  and  .so  on  down  the 
line.  In  the  long  run,  the  ([uality  of  the  material  given  to 
the  men  with  which  to  carry  on  operations  will  have  a  big 
effect  on  the  average  tonnage  per  train. 

It  would  seem  that  the  duty  of  the  executive  officers  is 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  all  the  things  that  tend  to  pro- 
duce better  operating  efficiency,  and,  with  better  operating 
efficiency,  the  increased  trainload,  and  it  certainly  requires 
a  great  deal  of  planning  to  enforce  them  all.  The  statistical 
branch  of  the  accounting  department  at  headquarters  must, 
in  connection  with  the  line  officers,  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
statements  and  reports  on  such  things  as  engine  failures,  fuel 
consumption,  and  other  important  operating  details.  If  these 
are  issued  promptly,  and  studied  and  acted  on  promptly,  bad 
conditions  can  be  done  iway  with.  If,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  long  strings  Of  statistics  are  made  up  a  month  late, 
and  are  never  looked  at,  they  are  useless.  A  continual  study 
of  traffic  conditions,  the  possibility  of  securing  back  loading, 
and  the  freight  movement  generally,  will  enable  trains  to 
be  so  scheduled  as  to  obtain  larger  average  trainloads. 
With  efficiency  encouraged  and  enforced  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  work,  as  indicated  in  preceding  paragraphs,  an 
increased  trainload,  limited  only  by  the  profile  of  the  road 
and  the  available  tractive  effort  of  the  power  in  use,  will  fol- 
low automatically. 

By  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  is  going  to  be  some 
point  where  it  will  be  uneconomical  to  increase  the  loading 
of  a  given  locomotive  in  a  given  direction  over  a  given  engine 
district.  The  general  impression  seems  to  be,  however,  that 
the  best  loading  is  that  which  will  just  enable  the  locomotive 
to  operate  over  the  ruling  grade.  In  numerous  cases,  due 
to  the  eft'ects  of  many  varied  conditions,  this  impression  is 
erroneous.  But,  leaving  these  finer  distinctions  out  of  ac- 
count, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  largest  trainload  which 
the  locomotive  can  handle  over  the  ruling  grade  should  be 
aimed  at,  and  that  economy  of  operation  will  be  greater  the 
nearer  this  condition  is  approximated.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  most  important  part  of  loading  en- 
gines is  to  first  load  the  cars. 

ATTENTION   TO  DETAILS  BRINGS  RESULTS 
By  A.   G.   Smart, 

Superintendent,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Beardstown, 

111. 

In  view  of  the  universal  increase  in  transportation  costs, 
the  necessity  for  increased  efficiency  in  operation  is  appar- 
ent, and  as  the  cost  per  ton  mile  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
measure  of  efficiency,  the  loading  of  trains  is  a  factor  of  the 
utmost  importance.  While  reducing  grades  and  increasing 
the  size  of  motive  power  brings  results  in  this  direction,  the 
expense  involved  is  great,  and  a  decided  increase  in  the  train 
load  must  be  secured  to  justify  the  expenditure.  Close  at- 
tention to  details,  if  intelligently  and  persistently  followed 
up,  will  bring  surprising  results  even  without  changes  in 
grades  or  motive  power. 

The  net  tons  per  train  mile  on  numerous  roads  is  so  low 
that  the  addition  of  one  loaded  car  per  train  will  increase 
this  figure  approximately  10  per  cent,  and  an  addition  of 
less  than  two  tons  in  the  loading  of  each  car  in  the  average 
train  on  such  roads  will  produce  the  same  result  without 
adding  to  the  number  of  cars.  There  is  a  breaking  point 
where  the  increased  cost  per  train  mile  makes  it  uneco- 
nomical to  further  increase  the  train  load,  but  this  is  de- 
cided by  the  local  conditions  peculiar  to  every  freight  dis- 
trict and  no  hard  and  fast  rule  of  general  application  can 
be  established.  This  limit  can  only  be  ascertained  by  care- 
ful experiment  in  actual  service. 

It  is  essential  to  secure  the  highest  possible  proportion  of 
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net  to  fi;ross  weight  in  each  loaded  car.  Low  capacity  and 
lightly  loaded  cars  are  an  unmixed  evil.  It  is  just  as  ex- 
pensive to  handle  a  tare  weight  that  brings  in  no  revenue 
as  revenue  producing  freight.  Hence  the  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  loading  of  cars  at  freight  houses  and  indus- 
tries carefully,  to  the  end  that  two  cars  will  never  be  used 
where  one  will  suffice. 

The  condition  of  locomotives  must  be  such  that  maximum 
results  can  be  reasonably  expected;  consequently  the  round 
house  forces  must  be  given  sufficient  time  to  do  all  neces- 
sary work  before  engines  are  ret^arned  to  service.  When 
power  is  in  urgent  demand  there  is  a  great  incentive  to  press 
the  engines  into  service  without  giving  them  the  attention 
necessary  to  insure  dependable  performance,  but  this  leads 
to  failures  on  the  road,  reduction  in  tonnage,  and  delays  to 
traffic  and  instead  of  improving  the  situation,  makes  it  much 
more  difficult  to  handle. 

Engines  should  be  given  all  necessary  tests  to  ascertain 
the  maximum  tonnage  they  can  handle  successfully  over  the 
division  at  the  speeds  required,  and  then  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  see  that  they  have  this  rating  every  mile  the\- 
run. 

In  terminal  }-ards  the  train  should  be  made  up  and  the 
air  tested  before  the  road  engine  is  coupled  on,  so  that  any 
cars  with  defective  train  lines  or  inoperative  brakes  can  be 
removed,  and  replaced  with  other  cars  before  road  crews 
take  charge  of  the  train.  Road  engines  should  be  equipped 
with  double  pumps  and  a  sufficient  main  reservoir  capacity 
to  insure  the  proper  charging  of  train  lines  promptly  and 
to  avoid  the  friction  of  brakes  not  fully  released. 

In  starting  at  terminals,  train  crews  should  be  required 
to  station  a  man  at  the  head  end  of  the  train  to  inspect  each 
car  as  it  passes  for  train  line  leaks  and  sticking  brakes, 
and  at  every  stop  en  route,  so  far  as  possible,  examine  the 
train  for  incipient  hot  boxes  and  other  defects.  By  start- 
ing one  man  from  the  head  end  and  one  from  the  rear,  chang- 
ing where  they  meet,  and  returning  to  their  respective  posi- 
tions on  the  train,  such  inspection  can  be  made  quickly, 
many  delays  will  be  avoided,  and  the  foundation  will  be  laid 
for  a  successful  trip. 

At  intermediate  repair  points,  sufficient  tonnage  should 
be  assembled  to  replace  any  bad  order  cars  through  trains 
find  necessary  to  set  out,  but  train  crews  should  be  required 
to  use  all  means  in  their  possession  to  take  care  of  hot  jour- 
nals and  minor  defects  that  develop  en  route,  and  avoid  the 
necessity  of  setting  out  cars  between  terminals.  Train  crews 
can  frequently  rebrass  and  repack  boxes  in  less  time  than 
would  be  required  to  set  out  the  car,  and  if  there  is  always 
a  car  to  pick  up  when  one  is  set  out,  the  number  dropped 
en  route  will  show  a  decided  decrease. 

Where  one  ruling  grade  limits  the  engine  rating,  a  turn- 
around run,  to  the  top  of  the  hill  will  enable  through  trains 
to  obtain  maximum  rating  beyond  this  point.  If  business  is 
insufficient  to  justify  turn-arounds,  the  desired  end  can  fre- 
quently be  gained  by  giving  engines  a  doubling  train  over 
the  ruling  grade.  A  5-mile  hill  should  not  be  permitted  to 
regulate  the  engine  rating  over  a  100-mile  district.  The 
loading  of  way  freight  trains  should  not  be  overlooked.  By 
having  them  assemble  through  cars  and  place  them  for 
through  trains,  at  points  where  the  grades  beyond  permit 
handling  heavier  tonnage,  the  tons  per  train  mile  may  be 
increased  on  both  classes  of  trains. 

Where  there  is  a  heavy  empty  movement  and  the  car  limit 
of  trains  enters  into  the  question,  a  sufficient  number  of  loads 
should  be  handled  in  each  train  to  bring  the  gross  tonnage 
of  the  train  as  near  the  engine  rating  as  jiracticable.  Every 
net  ton  so  handled  adds  to  tons  per  train  mile,  and  to  that 
extent  increases  the  oj)erating  efficiency. 

It  should  be  a  maxim  that  no  trains  are  to  be  run  in  the 
direction  of  traffic  with  less  than  engine  rating  for  the  class 
of  train  involved,  avoiding  the  use  of  extra  trains  until  as- 


.sured  of  full  rating  for  all  scheduled  train>,  and  in  case 
of  light  traffic,  consolidating  regular  trains  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  business  will  permit. 

The  number  of  fast  trains,  where  tonnage  is  sacrificed  to 
obtain  speed,  should  be  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  minimum 
consistent  with  the  proper  movement  of  the  traffic.  In  load- 
ing such  trains  there  is  but  little  necessity  of  going  very  far 
below  the  maximum  ratings,  unless  the  schedules  are  ex- 
ceptionally fast.  Efficient  despatching  will  assist  material- 
ly. Fast  freight  trains  fail  to  make  their  schedules  more 
frequently  on  account  of  delays  than  on  account  of  the  ton- 
nage handled,  and  the  public  prefers  a  dependaljle  service 
at  reasonable  speeds,  rather  than  a  very  fast,  but  irregular 
service.  Prompt  handling  of  cars  after  arrival  at  terminals 
will  also  help  to  make  extremel}-  high  speeds  on  the  road 
unnecessary. 

The  secret  of  successfully  handling  heav}'  tonnage  trains 
within  reasonaljle  time  limits  is  unimpeded  movement.  Ade- 
(juate  facilities  at  terminals,  passing  tracks  at  convenient 
I)oints,  and  coal  sheds  and  water  tanks  properly  located,  are 
essential. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

By  W.  M.  Whitenton, 

Trainmaster,  Missouri,  Kansas  &.  Texas,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Wellington,  in  describing  the  object  of  transportation, 
said:  "Get  all  the  business  possible,  save  all  the  train  miles 
possible  and  reduce  the  cost  per  train  mile."  The  transpor- 
tation man  of  today  realizes  that  train  loading  is  the  "yard 
stick"  by  which  his  efficiency  is  measured,  and  naturally 
finds  himself  continually  confronted  with  the  question, 
"What  means  can  I  employ  to  increase  the  trainload?" 

The  fundamental  principle  underlying  train  loading  is 
to  secure  the  maximum  ton  miles  with  the  minimum  train 
and  engine  miles.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished.  The 
conclusions  are  derived  from  experience,  and  are  applicable 
to  any  superintendent's  district,  no  consideration  being  given 
to  the  type  of  locomotive  most  desirable  for  any  particular 
line,  matters  of  grade  revision,  change  of  terminals,  etc. 

First,  the  superintendent  and  his  immediate  staff  should 
clearly  understand  what  constitutes  the  equivalent  in  dollars 
and  cents,  of  a  full  load  on  the  locomotive  over  the  entire 
distance  it  runs.  The  superintendent  must  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  leader  and  upon  him  devolves  the 
duty  of  teaching  his  staff  and  others  over  whom  he  has  juris- 
diction, how  to  analyze  operating  statistics,  statements  of 
earnings,  cost,  etc.  Although  he  may  possess  a  full  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  facts  reflected  by  the  statis- 
tical data  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  must  realize  that  proper 
results  cannot  be  obtained  by  his  efforts  alone,  and  that  his 
subordinates  are  incapable  of  intelligent  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance until  they  are  qualified  for  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  results  of  their  efforts,  when  reduced  to  revenues  and  ex- 
penses. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  information  as  to  the  earn- 
ings and  expenses  of  the  road  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  the  management  looks  for  results. 
The  staff  should,  if  possible,  meet  for  a  short  time  daily  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  previous  day's  performance. 
When  daily  conference  is  impracticalile,  the  men  should  meet 
weekly  and  carefully  review  operations  for  the  week,  study- 
ing each  item  of  expense.  Trainmasters,  road  foremen  of 
engines,  master  mechanic,  chief  despatcher,  trick  despatchers, 
and,  if  convenient,  general  yardmasters  from  the  important 
terminals,  should  be  present  at  these  conferences.  After 
two  hours  uninterrupted  study  of  the  previous  week's  per- 
formance, the.>;e  men  will  be  better  qualified  to  handle  their 
work  during  the  succeeding  week. 

Second,  an  imjiortant  factor  in  the  duties  of  trainmasters 
and  road  foremen  of  engines  is  the  enlightenment  of  train 
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and  engincmen,  as  to  tlie  value  of  a  nia.ximum  train  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Teach  than  that  "tonnaj^e"  has  an  intrinsic- 
value,  and  .solicit  from  tlum  suggestions  as  to  how  the  maxi- 
mum train  may  he  handled  with  the  minimum  expense.  This 
is  a  fruitful  t^eld  to  work,  l)ut  the  officer  who  tries  it  must 
know  his   subject. 

Third,  yardmasters  must  appreciate  the  value  of  train 
building  as  an  aid  to  maximum  loading.  Place  a  few  weak 
draft  gears  on  the  head  end  and  cars  will  be  set  out  en  route, 
with  resultant  delay  to  traflic,  extra  expense  in  the  loss  of 
ton  miles,  etc.,  and  i^robable  damage  to  other  ecjuipment  in 
the  train.  Yardmasters  must  bear  in  mind  continually,  the 
fact  that  placing  the  major  part  of  the  load  on  the  rear  may 
cause  an  engine  to  double  and  that  short  destination  cars 
should  be  moved  in  certain  trains  only. 

Fourth,  the  chief  despatcher  and  trick  despatchers  are  the 
ones  who  must  keep  the  train  load  up  and  keep  the  train 
miles  down.  A  good  chief  despatcher  is  invaluable.  He 
can  make  or  break  a  division.  He  must  know  what  there  is 
to  move  and  what  each  train  is  moving  before  it  has  pro- 
ceeded ver}'  far  on  its  journey.  Tonnage  must  be  kept  at 
certain  points  to  use  to  fill.  Agents,  yardmasters  and  train- 
men must  understand  just  what  is  wanted  by  each  train. 
The  chief  despatcher,  assisted  by  his  trick  men,  is  the  loco- 
motive loader,  and  a  transportation  officer  who  does  not  ap- 
preciate this,  has  something  to  learn.  Take  the  chief  and 
trick  despatchers  in  as  equal  partners.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  ton  mile  maximum  be  maintained. 

Fifth,  a  general  conference,  attended  by  the  staff,  train, 
engine  and  yard  men,  and  the  principal  agents  should  be  a 
regular  monthly  affair.  Consider  the  results  with  attendant 
costs  for  a  definite  period.  Solicit  their  expressions  regard- 
ing methods  practiced  and  make  their  suggestions  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  Keep  earnings  and  expenses  before  them 
constantly. 

Sixth,  interest  agents  in  the  subject  of  car  loading  by 
furnishing  them  figures  showing  the  results  of  their  load- 
ing and  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  getting  as 
many  tons  as  practicable  into  each  car.  This  is  an  important 
feature  of  train  loading. 

Adherence  to  a  policy  of  this  character  will  get  results, 
because  you  are  educating  the  man  who  spends  the  money 
and  teaching  him  economy.  In  time  you  will  overcome  all 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  maximum  ton  mile  results. 


DEPRECIATION  AS  APPLIED  TO  VALUATION 

At  a  hearing  before  Commissioner  Meyer  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  Washington  on  June  18, 
W.  B.  Storey,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  and  D.  F.  Crawford,  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  testified  on  the  subject  of  deprecia- 
tion in  connection  Avith  the  commission's  valuation  of  the 
railroads  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  theory 
of  depreciation  expressed  in  circular  226  issued  by  the  engin- 
eering board  of  the  division  of  valuation,  under  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  railroad  ever  to  be  new.  Mr. 
Storey  said  that  the  life  of  structures  and  equipment  is  large- 
ly determined  by  obsolescence  rather  than  by  age  and  that 
they  can  be  maintained  indefinitely.  There  is  no  rule  or  data 
from  which  life  tables  may  be  constructed  based  on  obsoles- 
cence because  it  varies  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art.  Retirement  on  account  of  obsolescence 
will  probably  be  less  of  a  factor  in  this  country  in  the  future 
because  cars  and  l(x:omotives  can  not  be  much  further  en- 
larged on  account  of  the  limits  fixed  by  structures  along  the 
road,  tunnels,  station  platforms,  etc.  He  said  that  railroads 
do  not  often  replace  equipment  or  structures  with  others  of  a 
similar  type  because  it  is  more  economical  to  repair  the  old 
than  to  buy  new.  He  said  that  the  only  depreciation  which 
should  be  allowed  for  in  ties  or  structures  would  be  deferred 


or  neglected  maintenance  and  that  no  deduction  should  be 
made  U-cause  part  of  the  estimated  service  life  has  Ijeen  ex- 
haustc>d,  j)rovicled  they  were  100  per  cent  efficient  for  the 
service  required  of  them. 

Director  Prouty  of  the  Division  of  \'aluation  asked  Mr. 
Storey's  definition  of  depreciation.  Mr.  Storey  said  deprecia- 
tion is  decrease  in  value  due  to  age  and  wear,  but  that  this 
should  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  railroad  as  a  whole  and 
not  simply  with  reference  to  the  individual  unit.  Mr.  Prouty 
pointed  out  that  the  act  provides  for  the  ascertainment  of 
the  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation  "of  each  piece  of 
property.''  Mr.  Storey  said  that  this  did  not  require  cal- 
culations as  to  each  unit  of  material  and  that  if  the  ties  in 
a  piece  of  track  had  been  in  service  over  a  number  of  years 
and  had  been  properly  maintained  even  if  a  part  of  the 
service  life  was  gone,  the  track  was  just  as  efficient  for  the 
transportation  of  cars  and  locomotives  over  it  as  if  it  were 
new.  Director  Prouty  said  that  apparently  the  principal  dif- 
ference of  opinion  was  involved  in  the  definitions.  Mr. 
Storey  said  that  if  depreciation  were  to  be  deducted  on  a 
road  under  construction  then  a  similar  amount  should  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  road  as  an  offset  in  order  to  repre- 
sent its  actual  cost,  but  he  did  not  see  why  any  depreciation 
should  be  deducted  from  a  railroad  that  is  as  new  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it,  as  this  necessarily  contemplates  some 
lapse  of  time  after  some  of  the  materials  have  been  put  in 
place.  He  said  that  if  a  railroad  were  being  dismantled  and 
sold  piecem.eal  it  would  be  proper  to  deduct  depreciation  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  its  materials,  but  in  the  case  of  a  rail- 
road not  for  sale  its  value  in  place  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Crawford  gave  similar  testimony  regarding  locomo- 
tives, saying  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in  advance  the 
life  of  equipment  except  by  a  general  law  of  averages  which 
would  vary  widely  as  to  individual  units.  He  had  never 
known  a  locomotive  to  be  retired  except  on  account  of  ex- 
haustion or  because  it  was  unsuitable  for  the  service  as,  for 
example,  when  all  of  the  bridges  on  a  division  have  been  re- 
placed or  strengthened  so  that  it  is  no  longer  economical  to 
use  smaller  locomotives.  The  life  of  a  locomotive,  he  said, 
is  indeterminate  and  it  can  be  maintained  practically  in- 
definitely. He  did  not  see  how  the  principles  outlined  in 
the  circular,  representing  an  attempt  to  strike  a  weighted 
average  of  the  life  of  the  various  parts,  could  be  practically 
applied.  He  said  it  w?as  apparently  contemplated  that  the 
service  condition  of  a  locomotive  shall  be  determined  by  the 
rat'o  of  the  remaining  life  to  the  total  estimated  life  and  that 
he  would  not  know  how  to  do  that  wdth  any  accuracy.  He 
maintained  that  the  only  need  for  a  depreciation  fund  was 
to  take  care  of  obsolescence,  which,  he.  said,  could  be  esti- 
mated more  closely  than  the  service  life.  He  presented  a 
memorandum  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  a  committee  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  in  1908  to  show  that  ob- 
solescence is  not  a  function  of  age  and  he  presented  a  chart 
showing  the  varying  condition  of  parts  of  a  locomotive 
through  its  various  cycles  of  renewal,  which  might  exist, 
while  the  locomotive  as  a  whole  w-ould  be  in  a  condition  of 
100  per  cent  efficiency  as  to  its  service.  Mr.  Prouty  said 
that  this  demonstrated  that  there  is  an  accrued  deterioration 
in  the  parts  of  a  locomotive,  indicating  the  exhaustion  of  a 
part  of  the  service  life,  to  which  Mr.  Crawford  retorted  that 
this  can  be  replaced  out  of  operating  expenses  and  he  thought 
that  there  is  no  depreciation  in  a  locomotive  as  a  whole  as 
long  as  it  hauls  its  full  rated  tonnage. 


"War  Portions"  in  Dininc",  Cars. — The  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  now  has  two  scales  of  rates  in  its 
dining  cars,  providing  in  addition  to  the  regular  sized  por- 
tion of  food  a  "war  portion.''  War  portion  orders  contain 
frcm  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  regular  quantity,  and  cost 
proportionatelv.  It  is  estimated  this  saving  will  amount  to 
$60,000  vearlv. 


Students  of  Morse   Telegral'!:y ;  Learning  to  Sei'd 


Employment  of  Women  in  the  War  Emergency 

A  Widespread   Movement;    Encouraging    Progress  in 
Office- Work  Schools;  Quick  Adaptability  in  Shop  Work 


PLANS  for  the  employment  of  women  in  positions  which 
usually  are  filled  by  men  are  already  taking  shape 
on  all  of  the  larger  railroads,  and  apparently  will 
keep  pace  with  the  resignations  of  men  who  are  leaving  their 
positions  on  account  of  the  demands  of  the  war;  and  two 
roads,  the  Baltmore  &  Ohio  and  the  Erie,  have  already  em- 
ployed considerable  numbers  of  women  in  shop  and  outdoor 
work.  Three,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Frisco  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  have  established  schools  to  teach 
telegraphy  and  other  station  work.  With  the  scarcity  of  help 
in  different  kinds  of  work  there  are  interesting  possibilities 
in  the  proposition  to  continue  the  employment  of  women, 
more  generally  than  heretofore,  even  after  the  war  emergency 
shall  have  been  passed. 

If  the  war  continues  and  the  numl)er  of  Americans  called 
to  military  service  is  large,  the  change  will  be  extensive  as 
well  as  general.  Thus  far,  however,  most  of  the  roads  are 
proceeding  experimentally  and  their  plans  are  in  a  prelim- 
inary or  tentative  state.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Erie,  as  above  stated,  have  already  employed  a  limited  num- 
ber of  women  in  shops  and  seem  to  be  well  satisfied,  so  far. 
with  the  results;  but  most  roads  are  content  to  make  the 
change  only  in  those  employments  where  women  already 
have  proved  well  adapted  and  have  shown  a  liking  for  the 
work;  such  as  clerical  work  in  the  general  offices;  ticket 
sellers  at  small  stations;  telegraphers,  stenographers;  tele- 
phone operators,  and  car  cleaners. 

From  inquiries  made  of  the  principal  roads,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  men  who  have  left  the  service  already 
is  considerable  on  nearly  every  road;  and  the  larger  com- 
panies count  them  by  the  hundreds;  but  still  the  depletion 
of  the  regular  forces  (not  counting  unskilled  laborers)  is  a 
rather  small  percentage,  and  there  are  no  elaborate  arrange- 
ments for  employing  women,  such  as  are  in  vogue  in  England. 

In  the  cleaning  of  passenger  cars  the  employment  of  women 
for  inside  work  has  been  common  at  many  places  in  this 
countr\'  for  years,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  extend  the 
work  to  the  outside  operations.  The  main  problem  at  pres- 
ent, as  with  men's  jobs,  is  to  find  suitable  candidates  and 
to  select  individuals  who  will  be  most  suital)le  and  efficient. 
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Ihe  most  comprehensive  announcement  calling  for  women 
in  railroad  service  is  that  of  the  Erie,  a  facsimile  of  which 
is  shown  herewith.  The  original  is  18x24  in.  It  will  be 
noticed  by  this  placard  that  women  are  to  l>e  paid  the  same 
rates  per  hour  that  are  paid  to  men.  The  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  roads,  have  also  announced  that  this  equality  of 
treatment  would  be  the  rule. 

Schools  for  Be(;inners 

The  schools  referred  to  are  a  logical  development.  For 
much  of  the  railroad  work  which  is  now  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  women,  a  course  of  preliminar)-  training  is  desir- 
alile;  and  for  some  kinds  it  is  absolutely  necessar\'. 

The  Pennsylvania's  school  is  at  1625  Filbert  street,  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  the  successor  of  the  school  which  has  been  con- 
ducted l)y  the  Pennsylvania  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  for  young  men, 
for  .several  )ears  past.  The  Bedford  .school  is,  in  fact^  being 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  now  open  to  men  and 
women.  Under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Saddington,  the 
l)rincipal,  pupils  are  taught  telegraphy,  manual  block  signal 
operation,  and  all  station  office  work. 

The  telegraph  room  is  20  ft.  x  40  ft.  and  contains  two 
long  tables,  one  on  each  side  of  the  room  fastened  to  the 
walls,  which  will  accommodate  28  students — 14  on  each  side. 
There  is  also  another  table  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
parallel  with  the  other  tables,  to  accommtxlate  12  on  each 
side.  These  tables  are  wired  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
the  student  to  enter  any  speed  class  at  the  request  of  the  in- 
structor, without  the  student  changing  his  seat.  The.se  classes 
are  made  up  of  speeds  of  five,  ten.  15  and  20  to  25  words  a 
minute.  This  is  accomplished  by  having  four  circuits  around 
the  room  and  a  four-holed  jack  switch  box  on  each  tal)le. 

The  train  room  is  also  20  ft.  x  40  ft.  and  is  e(iuipped  with 
a  miniature  railroad  built  in  the  form  of  a  "U,"  around 
which  the  telej^hone  and  telegraph  block  offices  are  built 
at  intervals.  High  j)artitions  .separate  each  "station"  from 
the  stations  on  either  side.  Students  practice  with  both 
telegraph  and   telephone  block  signaling. 

The  course  of  study  requires  from  six  to  eight  months  for 
completion.      If   the  demand    for   help   at   stations   becomes 
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urgent,  it  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  for  sonic  of  the  agents 
to  utilize  untrained  or  half  trained  assistants,  who,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  will  learn  as  they  go  along,  will  "learn  by  do- 
ing" so  far  as  that  is  practicable.  The  normal  procedure, 
however,  whether  in  war  times  or  ordinary  times,  is  to  train 
ever}'  novice  as  thoroughly  as  practicable.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia school  there  are  two  instructors;  and  the  pupils  at 
present  numl)er  .lO  men  and   12  women. 

The  rule  which  has  been  in  effect  from  the  first,  that  stu- 
dents completing  the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  shall 


Erie  Railroad  Company 

WOMEN  NEEDED 

In  Railroad  Work 


MANY  WOMEN  are  needed  to  fill  the  places  on  the  ERIE 
RAILROAD  that  will  be  made  vacant  by  the  call  of  MEN  to 
MILITARY  OR  OTHER  WAR  SERVICE.     THE  RAIL- 
ROADS must  render  FULL  EFFICIENCY  during  the  WAR  PERIOD 
in  order  to  meet  the  REQUIREMENTS  of  the  NATION.    ALL  PO- 
SITIONS must  be  kept  FILLED  if  such  service  is  to  be  rendered. 

Women  can  find  few  more  important  ways  to  show  patriotism  at 
such  a  time  than  by  offering  their  services  for  the  many  positions  of 
suitable  work  on  railroads  that  have  heretofore  been  filled  by  men. 
POSITIONS  paying  high  wages  are  emd  will  be  open  for  EXPE- 
RIENCED BOOKKEEPERS  and  ACCOUNTANTS.  POSITIONS 
are  available  for  women  that  have  FAIR  EDUCATION  but  who  are 
WITHOUT  EXPERIENCE  Many  other  positions  are  available  for 
WOMEN  in  GOOD  HEALTH,  along  the  lines  of  ORDINARY 
LIGHT  LABOR. 

b  order  that  the  ERIE  RAILROAD  may  fulfill  its  duties  to 
LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  and  to  the  NATION  IN  GENERAL, 
WOMEN  who  are  willing  to  accept  any  position  as  indicated  above 
are  requested  to  CONSULT  THE  LOCAL  AGENT  and  REGISTER 
for  such  work  as  they  are  ready  and  fitted  to  undertake,  either  in 
the  community  where  they  reside  or  at  other  points. 

No  distinction  will  be  made  in  rates  paid  as  between  men  and 
women  performing  the  same  work. 

Elrie  Railroad  Company 
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be  assured  steady  employment  on  the  railroad,  is  continued 
in  force.  This  implies,  of  course,  that  if  those  who  are  given 
positions  are  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they 
will  be  in  line  for  promotion  to  higher  positions. 

The  qualifications,  which  are  the  same  for  both  men  and 
worqen,  are:  Age,  over  17  and  not  over  30;  good  eyesight 
and  bearing;  good  health;  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  English, 
mathematics  and  geography.  Students  who  have  proved  un- 
suitable have  always  been  advised  in  time  so  that  they  have 
not  wasted  their  energies  in  unprofitable  study. 

Classes  are  held  daily  except  Saturday,  Sunday  and  holi- 
days from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and  evening  classes  are  held 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  7  to  10. 

Graduates  remaining  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  a  period  of  six  months,  rendering  satisfactory 
service,  are  reimbursed  by  the  company  for  the  small  entrance 
and  tuition  fees  paid  to  the  school  while  learning. 

There  is  at  Philadelphia  an  independent  school  which 
gives  preliminary  instruction  to  girls  in  traffic  matters  and 
other  station  subjects.  This  school  is  noticed  in  our  news 
columns. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  opened  four  schools, 
on  a  general  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  school. 
They  are  at  Parsons,  Kan.;  Muskogee,  Okla. ;  Denison,  Tex., 
and  Dallas,  Tex. 


Al  Dallas,  which  is  the  hcad(|uarters  of  the  general  man- 
ager, the  school  already  has  36  pupils,  which  is  its  capacity 
at  present.  It  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  telegraph  and 
telephone  operator.  The  compan)''s  other  three  schools  have 
aljout  20  students  each.  '1  lie  students  thus  far. have  been 
drawn  from  residents  near  by,  but  applications  have  been 
received  from  women  and  girls  throughout  a  wide  territory. 
The  schools,  thus  far,  are  somewhat  experimental  and  no 
definite  length  of  course  has  been  decided  upon;  but  there  is 
evidently  no  lack  of  pupils.  There  are  grounds  to  believe 
that,  with  the  telephone,  bright  girls  can  be  educated  to 
handle  train  orders  in  perhaps  eight  weeks;  but  all  students 
are  re(|uired  to  take  instruction  in  i^Iorse  telegraph  bis  well  as 
the  use  of  the  telephone,  and  those  who  (jualify  for  work  with 
the  telephone  will  have  ;;  rudimentary  training  on  which  to 
continue  the  stud\-  of  telegraphy  after  they  have  taken  a 
])osition. 

Each  student  receives  instruction  for  ten  or  fifteen  hours 
a  week  in  other  station  work,  such  as  making  reports  and 
selling  tickets.  Pupils  are  accepted  at  ages  from  18  to  32, 
and  there  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  Each  student  merely  puts 
herself  under  moral  obligation  to  take  service  with  the  road 
when  qualified.     If  a  pupil  leaves  a  school  before  linishing 


At    Mount    Clare    Shops,    Baltimore    &    Ohio 

the  course,  a  nominal  sum  is  charged  for  tuition.  The  officers 
of  the  road  are  well  pleased  with  the  experiment  thus  far; 
and  if  their  expectations  are  realized,  the  educational  activi- 
ties will  be  largely  extended. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  school  is  at  Springfield,  Mo. 
It  was  opened  in  May  and  already  has  56  pupils,  and  good 
progress  is  being  made.  This  school  teaches  only  telephone 
and  telegraph  work  and  it  is  expected  that  the  pupils  will 
continue  throughout  a  course  of  about  six  months.  No  tuition 
is  charged.   The  instructors  are  experienced  railroad  men,  and 
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the  company  intends  to  carry  on  the  work  as  thoroughly  and 
as  extensively  as  may  be  found  practicable,  with  a  view  to 
avoiding,  so  far  as  feasil)le,  the  teaching  of  novices  in  the 
station  offices,  while  yet  taking  all  reasonable  measures  to 
maintain  high  standards  in  this  department  of  the  work. 

Skilled  and  Unskilled  Work  at  Shops 

A  report  of  T.  S.  Davey,  superintendent  of  the  car  shops 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  expresses  decided 
satisfaction  with  women's  work.  He  has  had  a  number  of 
them  in  his  employ  for  a  month.     He  says: 

"We  have  one  woman  running  a  bolt  cutter.  She  is  work- 
ing 100  per  cent  piece-work  and  is  doing  as  well  as  the  boys 
running  the  other  machines,  who  also  work  100  per  cent 
piece-work.  The  ages  of  these  boys  range  from  16  to  18  years. 
We  have  one  woman  building  grain  doors  from  old  siding 
removed  from  box  cars.  She  does  very  well;  has  been  at  it 
about  one  week  and  is  building  from  22  to  28  doors  a  day. 
The  men  previously  doing  this  work,  who  were  accustomed 
to  it,  made  from  35  to  40  doors  daily.  In  a  short  time  this 
woman  will  undoubtedly  be  almost  equal  to  a  man  at  thi< 
class  of  work. 

"The  women  sweeping  out  the  shop  buildings — paint 
.shop,  planing  mill  and  other  repair  shops — are  doing  as 
well  as  the  men  used  to  do;  and  in  regard  to  cleanliness  thi' 


jjloyment  of  women  in  other  departnitni>  oi  the  storehouse, 
and  tliere  appears  to  be  no  reason  whv  tliev  will  not  be  able 
to  fill  the  bill. 

"We  have  five  women  in  the  office  and  for  the  time  they 
have  been  working  at  this  class  of  work,  they  are  doing  very 
well.  The  novelty  of  having  women  employed  in  shops  and 
yards  seems  to  have  worn  off  and  men  pay  no  special  atten- 
tion to  the  women.     During  the  first  few  davs  of  this  ex- 
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Courtesy   Buffalo   Evening   News 

At  the  Erie  Shops,  Buffalo 
shops  are  kept  cleaner.  Of  course,  there  are  some  pieces  of 
heavy  material  which  they  cannot  handle.  Women  cleaning 
the  yards  are  doing  just  as  well  as  the  men  did,  though  here, 
as  in  cleaning  shops,  the}-  cannot  handle  heavy  pieces  of 
lumber.  They  can  load  and  unload  light  lumber  just  as 
well  as  the  men.  The>'  pick  up  old  scrap  wood  around 
yards  and  load  into  cars,  just  like  men. 

"W^e  have  two  women  working  in  the  store  department. 
They  are  giving  out  bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  cotters,  nails, 
etc.  Previous  to  putting  these  women  in  this  department, 
two  men  were  doing  the  work.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
two  women  will  do  it  just  as  well  as  the  two  men;  and  we 
have  received  no  complaint  from  the  employees  who  are 
waited  en  bv  these  women.     We  are  just  beginning  the  em- 


On   the   Baltimore    &    Ohio 

periment,  one  man  was  taken  out  of  the  service  for  trying' 
to  annoy  women." 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  will  be  recalled  by  the  reader  from  recent  illus-' 
trated  news  items  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette.  This  road 
now  has  women  in  about  20  different  shops,  and  thWe  are 
from  five  to  35  woinen  at  each  shop.  They  work  at  cleaning' 
up  the  shops  and  yards;  loading  light  scrap;  packing  jour- 
nal boxes,  cleaning  windows  and  serving  as  janitors.  They 
arc  also  employed  at  some  regular  machine  work;  running 
bolt  cutters,  pipe  threading  machines  and  nut  tappers:  and 
they  operate  steam  hammers.  The)  reclaim  waste,  wash 
windows,  clean  the  interior  and  exterior  of  passenger  cars, 
and  clean  castings.  In  short,  their  .services  are  being  uti- 
lized in  all  kinds  of  light  work,  and  the  foremen  report  the 
results  as  satisfactory.  The  women  generally  seem  to  like 
the  work.     The  company  provides  suitable  rest  rocmis. 

English  Experience 

The  emplo}nient  of  women  in  outdoor  and  shop  work  on 
the  railways  of  P2ngland  has  already  been  made  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Railway  Age  Hazftte.  .\  recent  estimate  places 
the  number  of  females  employed  in  all  industrial  occupations 
incident  to  war  work,  in  England,  at  one  million,  over  half 
of  which  number  is  assigned  to  munitions  and  direct  war 
occupations.  In  this  million  are  included  100,000  workers 
in  "transportation"  which,  no  doubt,  takes  in  omnibus  con- 
ductors, and  may  include  other  classes  not  coming  under  the 
head  of  railroad  work  jjropcr.  To  what  extent  this  total  is 
inconsistent  witli  the  estimate  of  41,000  (juoted  below,  there 
is  no  means  of  knowing.  In  Erance  the  jiroportion  of  women 
workers  is  said  to  be  less.  In  England,  with  over  400.000 
women  and  girls  employed  in  munition  factories,  strong  trade 
unions  of  women  have  been  formed. 

As  to  the  numbers  employed  in  different  departments  of 
English  railways  the  figures  are  rather  indefinite.  A  recent 
statement  concerning  the  Midland  Railway  gave  the  total  on 
the  road  as  6,300,  or  5,000  more  than  l)efore  the  war;  but  the 
5,000  were  "mostly  engaged  on  munitions,  under  the  chief 
mechanical  engineer."  The  1,300  females  employed  on  the 
South  Eastern  &  Chatham  were  classed  as  clerks  581 ;  porters 
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350;  carriage  cleaners  loO;  niiscollaneous  209.  Ofticer.s  of 
the  rail\vay.s  are  quoted  in  hij^li  praise  of  tlie  devotion  of  the 
women  and  the  (|uality  of  tlieir  work. 

One  of  the  princii)al  ies.sons  learned  in  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  women  in  shops  and  factories  in  England,  is 
that  care  should   l:e  taken  to  avoid   overwork;    to  maintain 


Pennsylvania  R.  R.  School — Instruction  in  Proper  Wording 
of  Messages  and  Train  Orders;  Also  in  Other  Station  Work 

the  rest  periods  which  are  customary  in  times  of  peace.  This 
is  the  conclusion  reached  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  ministry  of  munitions  in  September,  1915,  the  report 
of  which  committee  has  been  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  entitled  "Bulletin  No.  233;  Women  In 
Industry  Series  No.  11."  This  British  report  holds  that  long 
hours  are  decidedly  objectionable,  especially  when  worked 
during  the  night;  that  there  should  be  suitable  pauses  for 
rest  during  the  work  period,  and  that  there  should  be  ade- 
quate weekly  rest.  A  portion  of  Saturday  and  all  of  Sunday 
should  be  available  for  rest.  The  periodic  factory  holiday 
should  not  on  any  account  be  omitted.  Women  employed  in 
unusual  work  should  be  examined  by  a  medical  woman  so 
as  to  prevent  minor  ailments  and  detect  incipient  or  actual 
disease.  The  report  deals  also  with  the  employment  of 
juveniles.  It  appears  that  children  had  worked  voluntarily 
on  Saturday  afternoons;  but  after  a  time,  it  is  said,  the 
requests  for  permission  to  do  this  became  less  frequent. 
Bovs  and  girls  under  sixteen  should  not'  work  over  60  hours 


To  insure  the  welfare  of  Ijoys — the  welfare  supervision  of 
girls  seems  to  have  been  well  attended  to — the  ministry  of 
munitions  has  recommended  that  attention  be  given  to  the 
following  points: 

1.  To  become  ac(|uainted  with  all  boys  when  first  em- 
ployed, to  be  present  at  the  medical  e.xamination  by  the  fac- 
tory surgeon,  to  note  any  matters  needing  attention,  to  ar- 
range for  the  re-examination  of  special  cases. 

2.  To  visit  cases  of  sickness  and  to  investigate  other  causes 
of  irregular  attendance  and  of  complaints  in  regard  to  the 
work. 

3.  To  receive  complaints  made  by  boys  and  their  parents 
and  to  dispose  of  misunderstandings. 

4.  To  be  consulted  before  any  boy  is  dismissed. 

5.  To  watch  the  conditions  of  housing  and  transit  and 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  food. 

6.  To  sui)ervise  and  promote  arrangements  for  saving. 


Instruction  in  Signal  Indications — Pennsylvania  R.  R.  School 


7.  To  seek  facilities  for  recreation  and  to  organize  their 


use. 


The  report  contains  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
women  employed  in  transport  service,  in  substitution  for 
males  on  April  1,  1916, — it  was  18,000.  The  number  of 
women  thus  employed  m  transport  service,  not  including  mu- 


An    English    Drafting    Room 


a  week ;  and  the  three-shift  system  is  better.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  many  of  the  children  workers  had  suffered 
from  curtailment  of  sleep.  It  is  believed  important  to  pro- 
vide systematic  means  for  instructing  children  in  the  best 
methods  of  performing  their  work  and  also  to  stimulate  their 
interest  and  relieve  monotony. 


nicipal,  on  October  1,  1916,  in  the  whole  of  Great  Bjitain, 
was  estimated  at  41,000. 

In  the  metal  trades  it  appears  that  women  work  on  night 
shifts  from  12  to  12^^  hours  with  two  intervals  for  meals  of 
from  30  to  45  minutes  each.  Women  working  in  the  day- 
time usually  are  on  duty  9^  hours,  with  two  intermissions 
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for  meals,  one  of  45  minutes  and  the  other  of  60  minutes. 
These  are  the  same  work  days  as  those  which  are  worked 
by  the  men. 

The  women  engaged  in  the  metal  trades  have  organized  in 
trade  unions  to  the  number  of  3,000  or  4,000.  This  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  all  the  women  em- 
ployed in  these  trades. 

In  Scotland  the  railways  employ  about  twice  as  many 
women  as  before  the  war.  They  work  as  ticket  collectors, 
ticket  sellers,  carriage  cleaners  and  porters. 

Ihe  employment  of  women  at  the  highest  rate  of  efficienc\ 
involves  elaborate  plans  and  studies,  as  well  as  effective  co- 
operation.    One  English  report  says: 

"The  great  question  that  has  confronted  us  throughout  and 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  anxious  negotiation  between  the 
government,  employers,  trades  unionists  and  the  representa- 
tives of  women's  trades  unions  has  been  that  of  substitution. 
There  are  four  forms  of  substitution: 

"First — Direct  substitution  of  one  woman  for  one  man. 
This  is  not  very  frequent  in  the  case  of  skilled  workers, 
though  lately  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  direct  replace- 
ments. 


Pennsylvania  R.  R.  School — Admitting  a  Westbound  Freight 

to  the  Middle  Siding.     Eastbound  Electric   Passenger 

Train   on    South   Track 

"Second — Indirect  sul)Stitution,  where  a  woman  or  girl 
takes  the  place  of  an  unskilled  or  partially  skilled  man,  or 
occasionally  of  a  youth,  and  thus  sets  free  an  ^unskilled  or 
partially  skilled  w'orker  to  take  the  place  of  a  fully  skilled 
man. 

•  "Third — Group  substitution,  where  a  group  of  women 
takes  the  place  of  a  smaller  group  of  men,  doing  the  same 
work  but  giving  a  smaller  output  per  worker. 

"Fourth — Substitution  by  re-arrangement,  when  women 
with  the  help  of  improved  or  automatic  machiner}-  may  take 
over  work  previously  recjuiring  the  attention  of  fully  skilled 
workers,  or  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  work  a  group  of 
women  workers  with  the  supervision  of  one  skilled  worker 
do  a  job  previously  done  by  skilled  workers. 

"There  are  still  over  a  million  women  who  have  commer- 
cial or  industrial  experience  who  might  be  used  to  take  the 
place  of  men;  but  the  majority  of  these  are  over  thirty-tive 
and  have  homes  and  children." 

Among  the  more  important  lessons  noted  in  the  conclu- 
sions of  English  investigators  are  that  in  employing  large 
numbers  of  women  cleanliness  of  surroundings,  provision  of 
rest  rooms  and  dining  rooms  and  the  supplying  of  proper 
meals,  are  of  the  first  importance;  and  "most  important  of 


all,  see  that  women  are  fairly  paid  for  their  labors  and  not 
worked  .so  hard  as  to  render  them  overstrained,  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  serious  injur\-  to  the  future  of  the  race."' 

This  last  admonition  is  put  forth  in  connection  with  an 
examination  of  conditions  in  munition  factories,  food  prep- 
aration and  other  industries  where  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
has  produced  over-enthusiasm,  leading  many  women  em- 
jjloyed  in  these  industries  to  exert  themselves  beyond  reason- 
able limits. 


DISORGANIZATION  OF  MECHANICAL  FORCES 
THREATENED 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  asked  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  to  define  the  government  policy  with  regard 
to  the  enlistment  of  machinists  or  other  skilled  railway  em- 
j)loyees,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  depletion  of  the 
forces,  which  would  interfere  with  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  roads.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  British  roads  it 
would  seem  that  this  question  should  receive  consideration 
at  this  time.  In  England  the  roads  have  released  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  normal  force  of  employees,  and  it  has  become 
necessary  to  class  railway  mechanics  as  exempt  from  mili- 
tary -service.  '1  here  is  no  (luestion  as  to  the  patrioti>m  of 
American  railroad  men,  but  many  may  be  able  to  serve  their 
country  better  by  remaining  at  their  po-^^ts  than  they  can  by 
en  J  i  sting. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  danger  of  mechanics  being 
drawn  away  from  the  shops  in  such  numbers  as  seriously  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  railroad  systems.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  transportation  lines  of  this  country 
will  have  to  take  care  of  heavier  traffic  than  they  ever  have 
had  before  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they 
should  meet  the  demands  made  ujxjn  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible.  To  do  this  will  require  an  ample  supply  of 
locomotives,  and  since  the  number  which  are  being  exported 
will  reduce  to  a  considerable  degree  the  new  motive  power 
which  the  railroads  in  this  country  can  secure,  all  existing 
l)Ower  must  be  kept  in  efficient  condition.  For  this  reason 
the  railroad  shops  must  be  worked  at  their  full  capacity  and 
if  this  is  to  be  done  a  full  complement  of  mechanics  is 
necessary. 

Railroad  mechanical  officers,  realizing  the  task  before 
them,  are  viewing  with  alarm  the  large  numbers  of  their 
vounger  men  leaving  the  mechanical  department.  Many 
men  have  already  been  recruited  in  the  railroad  regiments 
and  there  is  a  prospect  that  more  will  be  drafted  for  active 
serv-ice.  At  the  present  time  the  navy  yards  are  drawing  a 
great  many  mechanics  from  railroad  shops.  The  campaign 
to  secure  mechanics  for  ship-building  caused  such  a  serious 
shortage  of  men  on  one  road  that  the  government  was  re- 
quested to  withdraw  the  advertising  matter  which  had  been 
distributed  along  the  line.  The  railroad's  request  was 
prom|)tly  complied  with. 

The  men  who  are  leaving  the  railroads  and  entering  the 
government  service  other  than  the  Navy  and  Army  now  are 
not  moved  by  patriotic  impulses,  but  in  many  cases  are 
taking  this  means  of  e.«;caping  the  liability  of  active  militar}' 
service.  The  railroads  will  find  it  ven,-  difficult  to  replace 
them,  as  mechanics  who  have  been  trained  in  other  industries 
cannot  as  a  rule  be  used  successfully  on  railroad  work.  The 
navy  }ards  could  no  doubt  use  mechanics  draw-n  from  other 
sources  where  their  positions  might  be  filled  by  women.  For 
this  reason  the  recruiting  of  mechanics  for  the  navy  yards 
from  the  railroads  should  be  discouraged. 

The  reorganization  of  the  industries  of  the  country  to 
meet  the  demands  of  war  must  jjrcKeed  slowly.  If  more 
mechanics  are  taken  from  them  at  the  present  time  the  rail- 
roads in  this  country  may  find  themselves  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  those  in  Great  Britain,  w-here  the  shortage  of  men 
seriously  hampered  the  operation  of  the  roads. 
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Close   Co-operation  Between  Railroads  and  Government 
Necessary  Successfully  to  Carry  on  the  War  Operations 

By  B.  F.  Cheatham 

Lieut.  Colonel,  ().  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  Army 


THIS  sul)iect  is  one  of  immense  importance,  and  on  the 
proper  solution  of  it  by  the  government  and  the  rail- 
roads depends,  to  a  great  extent,  the  well-being  of 
our  country.  Unfortunately  in  our  discussion  we  are 
limited  to  the  expression  of  individual  opinion  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  practically  no  literature  on  this  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  question  and  whatever  the  war  department 
may  have  done  recently  is  not  available  to  the  public  just 
now. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  he  desirable  to  outline 
to  you  the  part  to  be  played  by  each  railroad  department, 
and  each  railroad  employee  in  time  of 
wax;  this  would  seem  to  pre-suppose  that 
all  railroads  would  be  placed  under  mili- 
tary control  at  the  outbreak  of  a  serious 
war,  and  while  not  in  the  confidence  of 
the  war  department  on  this  subject  I  do 
not  believe  such  action  is  either  contem- 
plated or  desirable. 

.  Co-operation  between  the  department 
and  the  railroads  is  what  is  wanted; 
without  it  there  must  be  confusion  no 
matter  what  general  system  is  adopted, 
and  with  it  any  system  will  get  good  re- 
sults; it  should  be  the  whole-hearted 
desire  of  every  railroad,  and  each  em- 
ployee thereof,  to  give  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops  and  supplies  the  very  best 
effort  made  possible  by  years  of  experi- 
ence; on  the  other  hand  the  government 
should  earnestly  endeavor  to  arrange 
the  public  demands  on  the  transporta- 
-tion  lines  so  as  to  interfere  as  little'  as 
possible  with  the  normal  business  of  the  country.  The  only 
two  contingencies  which  might  require  the  war  department 
to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  railroads,  or  a  part  of  them, 
would  be  in  case  of  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  enemy,  or 
the  failure  of  the  roads  to  render  the  service  demanded ; 
fortunately  there  is  small  prospect  of  either  of  these  coming 
about. 

It  is  well  to  understand  the  distinction  between  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads  for  military  purposes,  and  the  construction, 
operation"  and  maintenance  of  military  railroads.  In  the  first 
case  the  existing  commercial  roads  are  simply  called  on  with 
their  existing  personnel  temporarily  to  perform  the  duty  of 
transporting  men  and  supplies  under  governmental  direction 
to  meet  an  existing  emergency.  The  second  case  is  entirely 
different ;  a  military  railroad  is  one  built  or  taken  over  by 
the  army  for  purely  military  purposes;  it  generally  follows 
the  advance,  is  hastily  constructed  and  is  maintained  and 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  commander  of  the  line 
of  communications;  the  first  is  the  one  we  are  particularly 
interested  in  and  will  be  given  first  consideration. 

In  the  present  phase  of  the  war  into  which  we  are  just 
entering  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  emergency  justifying 
the  operation  of  the  roads  of  the  country  on  a  purely 
military  basis.  The  roads,  therefore,  should  be  operated 
by  their  own  officers  and  in  accordance  with  good  practice, 
except  that  they  must  adjust  their  business  so  as  to  give 

*  From  a  paper  presented  to  the  Pacific  Railway    Club    '^an   Francisco, 
^n  April  12,  1917. 
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military  traffic  precedence  over  purely  commercial  business. 
The  authority  for  giving  precedence  to  government  busi- 
ness is  contained  in  U.  S.  Statutes  as  follows: 

*Tn  time  of  war,  or  threatened  war;  preference  and  pre- 
cedence shall,  upon  the  demand  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  given,  over  all  other  traffic,  to  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  material  of  war,  and  carriers  shall 
adopt  every  means  within  their  control  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
pedite the.  military  traffic." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  government  to  invoke  the  aid  of  this  law,  but  it  is  some 
comfort  to  know  it  is  in  existence  ready 
for  use  in  case  some  unforeseen  emer- 
gency renders  its  operation  imperative 
for  the  good  of  the  country. 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  both  government  officials  and  the 
railroads  in  the  mutual  desire  to  bring 
about  good  service  your  attention  is  in- 
vited to  the  fact  that  all  during  the  per- 
iod of  great  activity  incident  to  the  mobi- 
lization of  troops  on  the  Mexican  border 
there  was  a  committee  of  eminent  rail- 
road men  actually  located  in  the  war 
department  working  in  connection  with 
the  officers  in  charge  of  transportation  in 
the  quartermaster  general's  office,  with 
the  result  that  probably  never  before  in 
this  country  have  so  many  troops  moved 
such  distances  with  so  little  friction — 
and  it  is  certain  in  this  war  that  such  an 
advisory  board  of  specially  selected  rail- 
road men  will  be  put  on  duty  not  only 
in  Washington,  but  at  each  department  headquarters,  where 
all  matters  effecting  rail  transportation  may  be  co-ordinated 
by  experts  before  orders  effecting  large  movements  of  troops 
are  issued.  At  present  a  representative  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  is  assignd  to  duty  at  each  camp  in  the 
Western  Department  to  co-operate  with  the  quartermaster 
and  to  assist  in  compiling  data  covering  transportation 
facilities. 

Our  country  seems  to  have  finally  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  preparedness,  real  preparedness,  to  include  all  branches  of 
the  subject,  and  the  public  press  is  full  of  the  action  being 
taken  by  the  many  organizations  which  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  general  interest.  Of  these  branches,  prob- 
ably our  railroads  are  among  the  most  important,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  more  nearly  prepared  now  than  any  of  the 
others;  this  is  not  surprising  when  you  consider  that  a  very 
rigid  discipline  is  exacted,  that  efficiency  is  the  concerted 
aim  of  all,  and  that  the  incompetents  are  eliminated  either 
by  discharge  or  pension,  to  the  end  that  the  men  who  fill  the 
important  places  in  the  railroad  world  are  almost  without 
exception  self-made,  in  the  sense  that  they  must  have  made 
good  in  the  lower  places  before  being  placed  in  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  These  men  know  their  business 
and  consequently  get  results.  The  work  is  divided  into  de- 
partments, each  properly  co-ordinated  and  in  charge  of  an 
expert;  therefore  it  would  require  a  grave  situation  to  justify 
the  transfer  of  this  vast  business  with  its  multitudinous  rami- 
fications, to  a  temporary  control   l>y  the  arm\-  during  war. 
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What  is  said  here  primarily  applies  to  the  physical  opera- 
tion of  the  roads.  It  must  Ix'  understood  that  the  policy  gov- 
erning the  movement  of  men  and  supplies  must  he  vested 
in  the  war  department,  and  that  orders  concerning  the 
movements  of  troops  and  supplies  remain  with  the  army. 
The  responsibilit}'  of  getting  results  remains  with  the  roads. 

The  railway  business  in  war  is  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes,  first,  the  handling  of  troop  trains,  which  are  sent 
under  agreed  schedule  to  certain  points  of  concentration  or 
mobilization;  second,  the  shipment  of  military  supplies  to 
depots  or  to  mobilization  points.  The  danger  is  that  these 
shipments  may  be  delayed  unduly  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
roads  will  be  measured  by  the  speed  with  which  these  move- 
ments are  made,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  will  be  the  prompt 
unloading  and  speedy  return  of  the  empties. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  there  have  been  certain  dif- 
ferences between  the  several  railway  associations  and  the 
war  department  in  the  pa_st,  but  much  has  been  done  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  to  harmonize  these  differences. 
For  instance,  the  government  has  accepted  the  uniform  bill  of 
lading  as  prepared  by  the  railroads.  One  of  the  important 
things  which  the  quartermaster  corps  has  attempted  to  bring 
about  is  a  definite  classification  of  the  impedimenta  which, 
to  include  animals  and  vehicles,  must  accompany  troops  in 
unit  shipment.  Some  progress  has  been  made,  l)ut  at  least 
two  of  the  railway  associations  have  failed  to  agree  to  the 
views  of  the  government  and  the  matter  is  still  in  abeyance, 
mucli  to  the  detriment  of  the  railroads,  as  many  accounts  are 
held  up  by  the  auditor  for  the  war  department. 

Preparation  in  Tiisie  of  Peace  for  War. 

The  fact  that  railway  organization  is  based  on  peace  time 
conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  operations,  and 
frequently  to  meet  active  competition,  makes  it  manifest  to 
the  most  casual  observer  that  no  matter  how  efficient  the  roads 
are  for  transaction  of  their  present  business  there  must  be 
certain  important  preparations  and  plans  made  in  time  of 
peace  promptly  to  meet  war  conditions.  These  depend  on 
whether  the  roads  are  to  continue  under  their  own  manage- 
ment, or  be  taken  over  by  the  war  department. 

No  matter  what  the  plan  of  campaign  or  tlie  location  of 
the  enemy  the  first  shock  so  far  as  the  railway  service  is 
concerned  is  the  mobilization.  If  that  can  be  effected  with- 
out disrupting  the  regular  business  to  the  extent  of  seriously 
disturbing  business  conditions,  the  rest  can  be  worked  out. 

Probably  the  most  important  preparation  to  l)e  made  from 
the  organization  standpoint  is  the  perfection  of  .some  sort 
of  efficient  control  by  properly  con.stituted  and  responsible 
intermediaries  to  stand  between  the  over-zealous  military 
man  without  practical  railroad  experience  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  equally  zealous  railroad  representative  without  any 
knowledge  of  military  requirements  on  the  other.  It  is,  how- 
ever, reasonal)le  to  assume  that  a  safe  working  plan  has  been 
agreed  upon  and  that  the  great  confusion  in  transportation 
which  marked  the  early  days  in  the  Spani.sh-American  \\ar 
will  be  avoided  in  our  next  experience. 

Other  preparations  vvhich  may  be  mentioned  as  properly 
coming  under  the  controlling  body  are: 

(a)  Preparation  of  military  schedules,  or  time  tables, 
based  on  the  speed  of  mixed  trains  to  carry  troops,  animals 
and  supplies.  This  has  been  undertaken  by  the  office  of  the 
quartermaster  general,  and  schedules  are  on  file  .showing 
routing  from  each  ami}-  post,  and  proljable  mobilization 
point  in  the  United  States  to  the  concentration  points  and 
between  the  latter  and  important  ports  on  the  eastern,  western 
and  southern  coasts  ;  these  cards  show  junction  points,  total 
distances  and  approximate  time  required. 

(6)  Proper  s^'stcm  of  marking  cars  readily  to  determine 
contents  and  avoid  confusion  in  ol)taining  the  stores  recjuired. 
This  has  already  been  accomplished  by  an  arrangement 
agreeable  to  the  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association, 
which   provides   for  certain   placard   markings   on   the  cars 


whuli  indicate  that  the  stores  contained  in  such  cars  not  only 
belcng  to  a  certain  department,  Ijut  .-how  character  of  con- 
tents and  practically  give  the  information  contained  in  the 
bill  of  lading.  The  color  of  these  placards  will  show  the 
department  to  which  the  property  pertains  and  should  assist 
materially  in  expediting  the  delivery. 

(c)  A  well-regulated  .system  of  forwarding  railitar)  sup- 
plies in  order  ijoth  to  avoid  congestion  at  stations  and  junc- 
tion points  and  to  insure  prompt  arrival  of  supplies  in  the 
right  quantities,  at  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right  time. 

(d)  The  development  of  special  gangs  and  tlie  collection 
of  proper  material  for  the  prompt  installation  of  additional 
side  tracks  and  switches.  The  sites  .selected  for  mobiliza- 
tion camps  should  theoretically  l^e  provided  with  ample 
storage  and  side  track  facilities,  but  actually  this  is  seldom 
possible.  Thtyefore,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  roads 
be  provided  with  material  for  additional  side  tracks  and 
switches,  also  of  loading  and  unloading  platforms. 

(e)  The  collection  and  tabulation  of  data  covering  tlie 
resources  of  all  roads,  grades,  facilities  for  loading  and  un- 
loading, etc.  This  data  may  be  kept  up-to-date  by  each  road 
since  it  is  manifestly  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
business,  but  each  road  should  have  this  information  con- 
cerning the  facilities  of  all  other  roads  in  order  that  mutual 
exchange  of  appliances  may  be  made,  since  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  rolling  stock  of  one  road  may  be  overtaxed  on  account 
of  army  work  while  another  may  have  no  extra  traffic,  its 
surplus  e(iuipment  being  available  to  help  out  the  other. 

Another  highly  practical  preparation  for  war  in  time  of 
peace  which  has  been  extensively  practiced  in  Europe  is  the 
construction  of  special  strategical  lines  expressly  designed 
to  facilitate  the  mobilization  of  troops,  their  speedy  concen- 
tration at  certain  selected  points,  or  their  movement  from  one 
point  cf  attack  to  another.  We  have  done  practically  noth- 
ing in  this  respect;  our  roads  are  primarily  located  for  com- 
mercial purposes  unless  we  except  the  first  trans-continental 
lines  which  were  built  with  government  assistance. 

From  data  compiled  about  a  year  ago  the  entire  resources 
of  the  combined  roads  of  the  United  States  as  to  rolling 
stock  consisted  of  6.5,000  locomotives,  59,000  passenger  and 
2,421,000  freight  cars.  To  move  a  field  army  of  about 
83,000  men,  including  animals  and  equipment  for  the  field 
would  retjuire  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  locomotives, 
four  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the  pas.senger  equipment  and 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars. 

To  move  an  infantry  division  of  approximately  22,000 
men,  7,500  animals  and  900  vehicles,  would  require  533 
coaches,  45  baggage,  245  box,  383  stock  and  301  flat  cars,  a 
total  of  1,507  cars  of  all  kinds,  besides  75  locomotives.  This 
cciuijjment  occupies   15.5   miles  of  track. 

In  the  movement  of  troops  by  organization  it  is  most  dc- 
siral)le  to  avoid  as  far  as  practicable  the  breaking  of  the  mili- 
tar}'  units.  This  is  to  include  animals,  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment. The  length  of  a  train  section,  of  course,  depends  on 
local  conditions  concerning  grades,  curves,  etc.,  but  generally 
speaking  20  to  24  cars  should  constitute  a  section.  Ordi- 
narily this  will  carr\'  the  following  at  war  strength: 

1  battalion  of  infantiy,  or 

2  troops  of  cavalry,  or 

I    battery   of  field  artillery,   or 

1    company  of  enfjincers   with  bridge   train. 

.\n  infantry  battalion  at  war  strength  contains  the  follow- 
ing personnel  and  requires  the  following  train  ecjuipment: 

1 .1  officers     1  standard  sleeper 

566  enlisted  men    12  tourist  sleepers 

ft   horse-     )     ,  stock   car 

1?  imilts      ( 

.1   waRons    1  flat  car 

-Miout   120,000  pounds  of  baKRage 2  baRRage  cars 

Rations,    foraRe   and   equipment 5  box   cars 

Total    22  cars 

In  case  the  standard  and  tourist  sleepers  are  not  available, 
and  the  need  is  urgent,  officers  and  men  would  be  loaded  into 
whatever  equipment  was  on  hand. 

While  not  entirely  pertinent  it  may  be  of  interest  briefly 
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to  outline  the  t-xptTicncc  and  organization  effected  for  pur- 
l)Oses  ot  railroad  transportation  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  CMvil  War,  hut  before  doing  so  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  the  conditions  were  such  that  without  the  aid 
of  railroads  it  could  hardly  have  been  fought  at  all.  The 
area  of  the  operations  was  cciual  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  vast 
sections  were  practically  devoid  of  wagon  roads,  and  in 
many  cases  it  was  necessary  to  bring  food  supplies  from  dis- 
tant "points.  The  railroads  were  mostly  single  track,  poorly 
constructed,  with  jioor  ballast  and  light  iron  rails. 

On  account  not  only  of  the  difticulty  of  operations,  but  of 
the  great  problems  of  protecting  the  railroads  the  federal 
government  carh-  recognized  that  some  form  of  central  con- 
trol was  required.  In  ]\larch,  1861,  it  took  possession  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railway  and 
shortly  thereafter  Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  railway  and  telegraph  lines. 
Among  other  things  this  act  provided  "That  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops,  munitions  of  war.  equipments,  military  prop- 
erty and  stores,  throughout  the  United  States,  should  all  be 
under  the  immediate  control  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  such  agents  as  he  might  appoint." 

Under  this  authority  and  of  date  February  11,  1862,  the 
Secretarv^  of  War  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  Daniel 
Craig  McCallum,  then  general  superintendent  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  "be,  and  he  is  hereby,  appointed  Military  Di- 
rector and  Superintendent  of  Railroads  in  the  United  States, 
with  authority  to  enter  upon,  take  possession  of,  hold  and 
use  all  railroads,  engines,  cars,  locomotives,  equipments,  ap- 
pendages and  appurtenances  that  may  be  required  for  the 
transport  of  troops,  armies,  ammunition  and  military  sup- 
plies of  the  United  States,  and  to  do  and  perform  all  acts 
and  things  that  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  be  done  for 
the  safe  and  speedy  transport  aforesaid."  This  shows  how 
serious  the  situation  had  become  and  how  necessary  it  was 
to  have  one  man  control.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  was 
the  difference  in  track  gage  of  the  various  companies.  There 
were  in  existence  at  that  time  gages  of  6  ft. ;  5  ft.  6  in. ;  5  ft. 
4  in.;  4  ft.  10  in.;  4  ft.  9  in.  and  4  ft.  8>1  in. 

Another  serious  difficulty  was  the  habit  of  the  Confederates 
of  blowing  up  bridges  and  destroying  long  sections  of  track; 
all  of  this  necessitating  the  relaying  of  a  vast  amount  of 
track  and  the  re-construction  of  bridges,  and  road  bed.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  work  must  be  divided,  so 
two  distinct  departments  were  created  under  McCallum, 
the  transportation  department,  and  the  construction  corps. 
This  arrangement  was  developed  into  a  most  effective  or- 
ganization and  the  feats  accomplished  by  the  construction 
corps  sound  little  less  than  marvelous. 

These  innovations  in  modern  warfare  by  the  United 
States,  in  the  organization  on  a  comprehensive  scale  of  a 
construction  corps  for  the  combined  purposes  of  repairing, 
destroying  and  operating  railways,  attracted  great  attention 
m  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  which  was  the  first 
countr}'  to  follow  the  American  lead. 

The  conditions  affecting  railway  operation  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  those  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
War  were  so  radically  different  as  to  preclude  a  comparison; 
but  some  of  the  cardinal  principles  evolved  from  our  former 
experiences  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  early  days  of  1898. 
General  criticism  does  not  profit  us  but  it  is  apparent  at 
this  distance  that  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  tho.se  days 
were  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  war  department  and 
the  railroads,  and  the  co-operation  that  I  so  strongly  insist 
on  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In  many  instances 
camps  and  mobilization  points  w-ere  chosen  on  account  of 
political  pressure  usually  backed  by  a  particular  railroad, 
regardless  of  the  fact,  (or  maybe  because  of  the  fact)  that  it 
was  reached  by  a  single  line  of  road,  M'as  w'ithout  adequate 
sidings  and  generally  had  no  military  value.  Conspicuous 
among  our  troubles  was  Port  Tampa.  Troops  and  supplies 
were  piled  into  the  town  of  Tampa  by  all  the  roads  of  the 


country  converging  on  that  point,  and  from  there  it  was 
expected  to  handle  them  over  the  nine-mile  terminal  track 
to  the  eml)arkation  jjoint  at  Port  Tampa.  1  wonder  if  your 
imagination  can  jjicture  the  result.  They  tell  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  in  a  very  important  shij)ment  of  supplies  it  was 
decided  to  send  a  sp)ecial  train  from  Philadelphia  in  charge 
of  a  representative  of  the  quartermaster  department  with  or- 
ders to  go  through  on  express  time  and  the  quartermaster 
was  advised  of  its  coming.  After  three  weeks'  search  by 
the  entire  force  the  train  was  finally  located  in  a  siding  18 
miles  from  Tampa.  There  is  no  record  of  what  became  of 
the  special  agent. 

Military  Railroads 

Military  railroads  proper  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
First,  field  or  siege  railroads,  constructed  in  the  theater  of 
war  for  moving  heavy  guns  to  their  position,  conveying  am- 
munition and  heavy  supplies  to  siege  batteries,  or  magazines, 
bringing  up  re-inforcements  rapidly,  conveying  working 
parties  to  and  from  their  work,  removing  sick  and  wounded 
to  the  rear  and  other  similar  purposes.  The  cars  may  be 
hauled  by  animals,  gasoline  motor  or  by  men. 

Second,  "supply"  railways  specially  constructed  to  convey 
troops  and  supplies  from  the  base  to  the  front  in  time  of 
war.  Such  roads  differ  from  the  commercial  road  in  that  (a) 
they  are  of  a  temporary  character  hastily  constructed  of 
whatever  material  is  available;  (b)  they  are  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  military  personnel;  (c)  they  usually 
follow  the  army  and  therefore  may  not  have  the  best  location 
and  admit  of  grades  and  curves  not  permissible  in  first- 
class  construction;  (d)  the  speed  is  less  than  usually  re- 
quired for  commercial  work;  (e)  a  military  road  is  operated 
on  the  presumption  that  the  track  is  unsafe,  just  the  op- 
posite from  the  theory  of  civil  roads. 

The  earliest  instance  of  a  purely  military  railroad  being 
constructed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  campaign,  occurred 
during  the  Crimean  W'ar.  It  was  between  the  camp  of  the 
allies  at  Sebastopol  and  their  base  at  Balaklava,  a  distance 
of  about  eight  miles.  This  line  today  would  be  considered 
a  joke,  but  it  was  considered  wonderful  then  and  was  cer- 
tainly the  beginning  of  a  development  which  has  made  war 
on  a  large  scale  possible. 

Preparation  in  time  of  peace  also  differs  from  the  com- 
mercial. The  entire  personnel  must  be  hastily  gotten 
together  and  large  quantities  of  construction  material  of  all 
kinds  must  be  found.  For  meeting  both  of  these  deficiencies 
we  must  look  largely  to  the  railroads.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  will  not  only  have  to  build  a  road  but  will 
have  to  defend  it,  and  rebuild  it  promptly  in  case  a  part  of 
it  is  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  it  may  be  that  we  also 
will  have  to  be  equipped  to  promptly  and  effectively  destroy 
it  ourselves.  For  these  purposes  a  highly  trained  construc- 
tion and  destruction  corps  is  imperative  and  this  is  the  place 
for  certain  elements  of  our  civilian  specialists  who  would 
coine  in  under  military  organization. 

Such  an  organization  must  be  permanently  assigned  to 
that  work  and  have  completely  equipped  construction  trains 
fitted  up  for  sleeping  and  eating  as  well  as  work  trains  with 
all  tools,  appliances  and  material  ready  to  go  on  short  notice. 
The  traffic  organization  of  a  military  railroad  is  some- 
what similar  to  a  civil  road.  Freight  is  received  and  de- 
posited in  the  usual  way.  It  is  forwarded  in  the  order  of 
receipt  except  where  special  preference  is  to  be  given  to  a 
particular  shipment,  the  priority  being  determined  by  an 
officer  with  special  authority  to  determine  such  things. 

I  know  there  are  many  young  men  here  tonight  who  want 
to  do  something  themselves.  To  all  such  I  would  personally 
say  that  unless  you  occupy  a  very  subordinate  and  non- 
technical place,  and  have  not  the  military  experience  re- 
quired to  make  you  a  useful  instructor,  the  best  thing  that 
you  can  do  to  serve  your  country  in  this  emergency  is  to 
stick  by  the  railroad  and  render  to  the  government,  through 
it,  your  very  besi  effort  whcie  you  have  been  trained. 


THE  most  serious  question  affecting  transportation  now 
confronting  the  country  is  as  to  whether  the  railways 
will  be  able  to  handle  the  traffic  which  will  be  offered 
to  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

The   existing   car   shortage   has   lasted   longer   than   any 
previous    one.      It    is    larger 


than  any  previous  one.  Un- 
like all  earlier  ones,  instead 
of  declining  or  entirely  dis- 
appearing in  the  late  winter 
or  early  spring,  it  had  con- 
stantly grown  larger  up  to 
May  1. 

To  those  who  have  studied 
the  relationship  of  railway 
facilities  to  traffic  over  a 
period  of  years,  these  are 
facts  of  great  and  ominous 
significance.  They  indicate 
that  even  if  no  large  move- 
ment of  military  traffic  were 
imminent,  the  country  would 
find  its  industiy  and  com- 
merce crippled  next  fall  and 
winter  by  the  largest  car 
shortage,  and  most  severe 
congestion  of  traffic  ever  ex- 
perienced. But  a  large  move- 
ment of  military  traffic,  in 
addition  to  an  unprecedented 
movement  of  commercial 
traffic,  is  imminent.  In  Eng- 
land the  war  has  increased 
railroad  traffic  50  per  cent. 
On  some  railways  in  France 
it  has  doubled  it. 

How  are  the  railways  go- 
ing to  be  enabled  to  solve  the  problem  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  situation  which  will  develop  next  fall  and 
winter,  and  which  is  perhaps  destined  to  continue  to  exist  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts  ?  They  can  solve  it  only  by  utilizing  to 
the  utmost  all  the  facilities  they  have  and  with  which  they 

Commissioner   Clements   died   Monday   after   the  cut  at   the   head   of  this 
article  had  been  made. 


Regulation  May  Hinder 
Or  HeJp 

RAILWAYS  should  he  granted  rates 
necessary     to     provide    additional 
facilities. 

It  is  vital  that  the  roads  he  well 
maintained  and  earnings  should  be 
sufficient  for  this. 


The  valuation 
discontinued. 


Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  pre- 
vent strikes. 

Regulating  authorities  should  not 
hinder  changes  in  service  needed  to 
increase  transportation  capacity. 


can  b€  provided;  and  they  can  get  out  of  the  facilities  al- 
ready existmg  the  greatest  possible  service,  and  make  the 
greatest  possible  additions  to  the  existing  facilities  only  if 
they  receive  the  unstinted  co-operation  and  support  of '  the 
National  and  State  railway  regulating  authorities. 

In  the  pa.'^t  the  regulating 
authorities  have  devoted  most 
of  their  energies  to  holding 
down  or  reducing  rates,  to 
securing  minor  improve- 
ments in  service  and  to  help- 
ing labor  obtain  advantages 
at  the  expense  of  the  railway 
companies.  The  fact  cannot 
l)e  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  for  the  present  these 
things,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  nation,  have  become 
of  little  consequence  and 
that  the  imperative  need  at 
this  time  is  for  conserving, 
utilizing  and  increasing  to 
the  utmost  extent  practicable 
the  capacity  of  the  railways 
for  handling  traffic,  and 
specially  freight  traffic.  The 
railways  must  move  expe- 
ditiously and  safely  a  much 
larger  business  than  ever  be- 
fore if  they  are  to  play  well 
their  part  in  the  war;  and  if 
they  do  not  play  well  their 
l)art,  the  economic  welfare 
and  military  operations  of 
tlie  nation  will  be  imperiled. 
Any  of  the  regulating  au- 
thorities that  do  not  recog- 
nize this  fact  and  act  accordingly  will  assume  a  responsibility 
tor  the  results  not  only  of  railway  operations,  but  of 
economic  developments  and  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  intelligent  and  patriotic  public  officials  will  not  lightl 
assume. 

In  what  ways  can  the  regulating  authorities  help  tl 
way  managements  to  make  the  transportation  sy; 


of  railways  should  be 
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form  oftkicMitly  its  part  in  the  war?  They  can  help  them 
by  liermitling  the  roads  to  earn  such  sums  as  will  be  needed 
to  maintain  the  properties  in  good  operating  condition  and 
to  i^rovide  imperatively  needed  additional  facilities;  by  re- 
fraining from  imposing  or  enforcing  requirements  or  restric- 
tions which  will  tend  to  divert  money  and  labor  from  pur- 
poses which  are  of  vital  importance  to  those  which  are  of 
less  moment;  and  by  actively  co-operating  with  them  in 
their  efforts  to  get  the  maximum  service  out  of  every  track, 
yard,  car  and  locomotive. 

In  recent  years  the  main  object  of  most  regulation, 
*;sDecially  that  of  the  States,  has  been  to  prevent  the  rail- 
"'*iys  from  earning  more  than  the  regulating  authorities  have 
z^.t'arded  as  a  "fair  return."  Even  before  war  came,  develop- 
ments demonstrated  the  unwisdom  of  this  policy.  The  main 
object  of  regulation,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  earnings,  should 
"»e  to  cause  the  railways  to  earn  no  less,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  more,  than  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  raise 
enough  capital  to  develop  their  facilities  adequately  to 
handle  the  country's  commerce;  and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  regulation  has  disregarded  the  latter  standard, 
and  has  attempted  to  apply  the  so-called  "fair  return" 
standard  that  the  country  is  to-day  confronted  with  the 
greatest  shortage  of  transportation  facilities  ever  known. 
This  shortage  of  facilities  would  be  a  serious  enough  matter 
if  we  were  at  peace  and  might  confidently  expect  to  continue 
so.  The  fact  that  it  has  developed  simultaneously  with 
our  entrance  into  the  greatest  conflict  in  history  makes  it  a 
far  more  serious  matter,  and  may  even  make  it  a  calamitous 

one. 

Since  the  kind  of  regulation  of  railway  earnings  we  have 
had  is  mainly  responsible  for  present  conditions  in  the 
transportation  field,  it  is  obvious  that  a  continuance  of  it 
will  aggravate  these  conditions,  while  a  radical  change  in  it 
will  at  least  tend  to  prevent  them  from  getting  worse. 

If  it  were  practicable  for  the  railways  largely  to  increase 
their  facilities  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  highly  desir- 
able for  them  to  do  so.  Present  indications  are  that  no 
matter  how  efficiently  they  may  conserve  and  utilize  their 
existing  facilities,  they  will  continue  to  prove  inadequate 
to  the  demands  upon  them.  But  it  is  evident  that  during 
the  war  the  absolute  increases  which  can  be  made  in  facil- 
ities will  be  relatively  small,  and  that  reliance  for  the  furn- 
ishing of  an  adequate  supply  of  transportation  must  be 
placed  mainly  upon  the  most  effective  possible  maintenance 
and  use  of  those  existing.  The  regulating  authorities  can 
either  help  or  hinder  the  railways  both  in  making  the  largest 
possible  increases  in  facilities  and  in  securing  the  niaximum 
conservation  and  utilization  of  those  already  existing. 
Increased  Net  Earnings  Are  Imperative 

It  is  quite  evident  that  without  larger  net  earnings  than 
they  have  had  within  recent  years,  excepting  in  1916,  the 
•railways  cannot  possibly  make  any  substantial  increases  in 
their  facilities.  Additions  and  betterments  may  be  made 
directly  from  net  operating  income,  or  from  new  capital  on 
which  net  operating  income  is  used  to  pay  a  return.  On 
any  new  securities  issued  a  higher  return  will  have  to  be 
paid  than  it  has  been  necessary  to  pay  in  the  past  on  similar 
securities  for  several  reasons.  One  of  the  principal  of 
these  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  upon  the 
world's  capital  caused  by  the  war.  Since  with  their  present 
net  operating  income  the  railways,  on  the  whole,  are  unable 
to  pay  an  attractive  return  on  their  present  investment  it  is 
evident  that  without  a  substantial  increase  in  their  net 
operating  income  they  could  not  pay  a  still  higher  return 
upon  any  substantial  additional  amount  of  capital. 

Another  point  of  very  great  importance  is  that  owing  to 
the  great  increases  which  have  occurred  in  railway  wages  and 
in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  equipment  and  supplies  a  given 
amount  of  new  capital  or  of  net  operating  income  will  not 
pros'ide  nearly  so  large  an  addition  to  facilities  as  it  would 


have  a  few  years  ago.  This  point  was  made  very  clear  by 
some  figures  which  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  recently  presented  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  testifying  in  the  15  per  cent  rate  case. 
He  showed  that  on  the  average  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  North  Western  road  has  spent  $6,358,000  a  year  for 
equipment.  The  average  amount  of  equipment  it  has  got 
for  this  sum  has  been  4,281  freight  cars,  94  passenger  cars 
and  94  locomotives.  In  1917,  however,  for  an  expenditure 
of  $6,444,383,  it  has  been  able  to  get  only  2,000  50-ton  gon- 
dolas and  50  locomotives — that  is,  for  practically  the  same 
sum  it  has  got  less  than  half  as  many  freight  cars,  but  a 
little  more  than  half  as  many  locomotives  and  no  passenger 
cars  at  all. 

In  other  words,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  additional  facil- 
ities, a  dollar  of  net  operating  income  is  worth  only  one- 
half  as  much  to  a  railroad  now  as  it  was  two  years  ago. 
Therefore,  if  the  public  authorities  should  so  regulate  the 
railways  that  after  paying  a  return  upon  the  present  invest- 
ment in  their  properties  they  would  have  only  as  much  net 
operating  income  left  with  which  to  provide  additional 
facilities  as  they  have  had  on  the  average  during  the  last 
ten  years,  they  would  be  able  with  this  money  to  provide 
only  one-half  the  additional  facilities  which  they  have  been 
able  to  provide  with  the  same  amount  on  the  average  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

The  same  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor,  materials  and 
equipment  which  are  thus  affecting  additions  to  property 
are  also  affecting  similarly  the  cost  of  labor  employed  and 
of  equipment  and  supplies  bought  for  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  replacements.  Therefore,  if  the  railways  are  to 
be  able  to  maintain  their  physical  properties  to  the  same 
standards  and  to  replace  those  which  wear  out  or  become 
obsolescent  to  the  same  extent  as  heretofore,  they  will  have 
to  earn  enormously  larger  sums  for  these  purposes  than  they 
have  required  in  the  past.  It  is,  however,  vitally  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  public  that  the  railways  shall 
be  enabled  throughout  the  war  to  maintain  their  properties 
in  at  least  as  good  condition  as  they  are  in  now.  There 
already  is  so  much  deferred  maintenance  of  equipment  and 
of  roadway  and  structures  that  the  amount  of  materials  and 
labor  used  in  maintenance  ought  to  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  Unless  the  railways  are  fully  maintained 
there  is  grave  danger  that  they  will  practically  break  down, 
and  even  if  they  should  not  break  down  during  the  war, 
failure  to  maintain  them  would  leave  them  in  a  poor  condi- 
tion to  co-operate  with  the  industry  of  the  country  in  the 
intense  international  commercial  warfare  which  is  sure  to 
be  waged  after  the  war  is  over. 

Federal  and  State  Regulation 

No  fair  minded  and  reasonable  man  can  have  observed  the 
course  of  developments  in  the  railway  field  within  recent 
years,  and  especially  within  the  last  two  years,  and  read 
the  testimony  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  15  per  cent 
rate  case  without  being  convinced  that  the  railways  cannot 
possibly  render  the  government  and  the  public  the  service 
needed  from  them  during  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  solvent  without  general  increases  in  rates.  That  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  grant  some  increase 
in  interstate  freight  rates  now  seems  highly  probable.  But 
this  is  not  all  that  ought  to  be  done.  The  Commission 
ought  not  to  be  expected,  while  there  are  state  as  well  as 
interstate  regulating  authorities,  to  assume  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  country's 
transportation  system,  nor  ought  the  entire  burden  of  pro- 
viding for  them  to  be  put  on  interstate  traffic.  The  Inter- 
state Commission  already  has  authorized  increases  in  pas- 
senger fares  until  in  large  parts  of  the  country  the  interstate 
fares  are  higher  than  the  state  fares.  Its  regulation  of 
freight  rates  has  differed  so  widely  from  that  of  many 
state  legislatures  and  commissions  that  in  many  cases  inter- 
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state  freight  rates  also  are  higher  than  corresponding  state 
rates.  I'his  is  nianilestly  uniair  not  only  to  the  railways 
but  to  interstate  shi]jpers  of  freight. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  legislatures  are  still  in  session, 
and  if  disposed  to  do  so  could  so  revise  their  pa.ssenger  fare 
laws  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  orders  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  'I'he 
same  statement  applies  to  freight  rates  in  those  states  in 
which  excessively  low  maximum  rates  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  legislation.  In  many  states  where  the  legislatures 
may  fail  to  take  any  action  or  where  they  already  have 
adjourned,  the  state  commissions  have  power,  after  hearing, 
to  make  reasonable  changes  in  freight  rates,  and  some  have 
also  the  same  power  with  respect  to  passenger  rates.  In  a 
large  number  of  states  the  railways  at  the  same  time  that 
they  petitioned  the  Intersate  Commerce  Commission  for  a 
15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  presented  similar  appli- 
cations to  the  state  regulating  authorities. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  public  body  can  fail  to 
see  that  whatever  may  have  been  true  before  the  war,  it 
is  a  fact,  now  that  we  are  in  the  war,  that  good  and  adequate 
railway  transportation  is  vital  to  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  nation,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  be  far  better  for 
public  authorities  to  err  in  dealing  too  generously  with  the 
railways  than  to  err  in  stinting  them  to  the  point  where  their 
service  will  break  down. 

Should  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  deal  in  a 
broad  and  intelligent  way  with  the  situation  and  the  state 
authorities  refuse  to  do  so  the  course  which  the  national 
government  ought  to  take  seems  clear.  Almost  as  soon  as 
war  was  declared  the  national  administration,  through  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  communicated  to  the  rail- 
ways its  desire  that  they  so  organize  themselves  as  to  lead 
to  the  greatest  possible  expedition  in  the  movement  of 
freight.  In  carrying  out  this  suggestion  they  are  disregard- 
ing the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  and  the  decisions  affecting 
railways  which  the  courts  have  rendered  under  it.  Prob- 
ably the  enactment  of  the  bill  regarding  priority  of  shi})- 
ments  now  pending  in  Congress  would  relieve  the  railways 
from  this  difficult  position. 

At  any  rate,  the  railway  managements  are  performing 
what  the  national  administration  and  the  chief  executives 
of  the  roads  consider  their  patriotic  duty  regardless  of  legal 
technicalities.  The  policy  which  the  railways  have  adopted 
subordinates  the  selfish  interests  of  individual  lines  to  the 
welfare  of  all  and  of  the  nation.  The  Railroads'  War 
Board,  in  the  interest  of  national  transportation  efficiency, 
already  has  caused  some  steps  to  be  taken  which  are  directly 
beneficial  to  some  roads  and  disadvantageous  to  others.  It 
will  have  to  take  other  steps  in  the  same  direction  before 
the  war  is  over. 

When  the  railways,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  national 
government  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  national  welfare, 
are  making  such  efforts  and  sacrifices  as  they  are,  should 
regulating  authorities  be  allowed  to  act  on  political  or 
selfish  local  considerations  so  as  in  any  measure  to  defeat 
their  efforts?  The  answer  seems  obvious  enough.  If  the 
state  authorities  fail  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  national 
authorities — if  on  the  contrary  they  follow  policies  which 
tend  seriously  to  hinder  the  railways  in  their  efforts  to 
render  the  country  in  this  emergency  the  maximum  amount 
of  useful  service — it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  national 
government  to  the  American  public,  to  suppress  the  activities 
of  the  state  regulating  authorities  at  least  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  The  inconsistent  and  conflicting  regulation  to 
which  the  railways  have  been  subjected  by  Congress,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  legislatures  and 
commissions  of  the  various  states — totaling  approximately 
100  different  national  and  state  regulating  bodies — had 
grown  almost  intolerable  even  in  time  of  peace.  It  would 
be  entirely  intolerable  in  time  of  war. 

As  important  as  it  is  that  the  railways  should  be  allowed 


by  the  national  and  state  authorities  to  make  such  increases 
in  rates  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  adequately  to 
increase  and  maintain  their  facilities,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  the  authorities  should  support  them  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  greatest  practical  utilization  of  existing 
facilities.  To  this  end  there  are  numerous  activities  of  the 
regulating  authorities  and  numerous  laws  affecting  railways 
which  might  well  be  suspended  during  the  war. 

Why  Conmnue  the  Valuatkjn? 

One  of  the  most  consjjicuous  of  these  activities  is  the 
valuation  of  all  the  railways  which  is  being  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiss.on.  Its  practical  worth  even 
under  normal  conditions  would  be  highly  questionable.  The 
arguments  against  a  continuance  of  it  under  j^resent 
almormal  conditions  are  numerous  and  convincing.  Some 
of  these  arguments  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  satisfactory  valuation  could  not  be  useful  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  the  regulation  of  rates  except  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  rates  in  effect  or  proposed 
were  confiscatory.  But  at  the  present  time  the  thing  which 
is  vitally  important  for  regulating  bodies  and  the  public  to 
know  is  not  whether  any  existing  or  proposed  rates  are  or 
would  be  confiscator)-,  but  what  rates  are  needed  to  enable 
the  railways  efficiently  to  develop,  and  maintain  and  operate 
their  facilities.  The  most  perfect  valuation  that  could  be 
made  would  throw  no  light  on  this  question. 

2.  Chaos  rules  in  the  work  of  making  the  valuation. 
The  widest  differences  of  opinion  prevail,  even  between 
federal  and  state  authorities  themselves,  as  to  what  are  its 
purposes  and  as  to  how  it  should  be  made. 

3.  Even  if  the  Commission  should  go  on  and  finish 
the  valuation  it  would  be  so  out  of  date  when  completed  as 
to  be  useless  as  a  basis  for  the  regulation  of  rates.  The 
Commission  said  in  its  annual  report  for  1916:  "If  the 
same  rate  of  progress  should  be  maintained  in  the  field  for 
the  future  as  during  the  past  year  our  road  and  track 
surveys  should  be  completed  by  January  1,  1920."  In  an- 
other place  it  said:  "All  the  principal  carriers  were  re- 
quired to  report  actual  prices  paid  by  them  for  railway 
material  and  labor  during  the  five  years,  and  in  some  in- 
stances during  the  ten  years,  preceding  June  30,  1914." 
Of  what  value  as  a  basis  for  the  regulation  of  rates  would 
information  regarding  the  prices  paid  during  the  five  or  ten 
years  before  1914  be  in  a  valuation,  the  road  and  track 
surveys  for  which  will  not  be  finished  until  six  years  after 
that  date,  even  though  throughout  the  six  years  following 
1914  prices  had  undergone  only  normal  changes? 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  there  have  been  enormous  increases  in  the  prices  of 
railway  materials  and  equipment,  and  present  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  no  substantial  reduction  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920.  Of  what  value,  then,  will  information  as  to 
unit  prices  prior  to  1914  be  in  making  a  valuation  to  be 
applied  after  January  1,  1920?  Is  the  valuation  to  be  based 
upon  the  average  unit  prices  prevailing  in  the  five  vears 
ending  with  1914,  or  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1920? 
Are  the  freight  cars  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  to 
be  appraised  at  the  old  price  of  $1,000  each,  or  at  the  new 
|)rice  of  $2,000  each.  Are  locomotives  to  be  evaluated  at  the 
old  price  of  $22,000  each,  or  at  the  new  price  of  $47,000 
each?  Are  the  rails  in  track  to  be  evaluated  on  the  ba.se  of 
a  purchase  price  of  $28  a  ton,  and  a  deduction  for  deprecia- 
tion, when  those  same  rails  can  be  taken  out  of  track  and 
sold  as  scrap  at  $35  a  ton?  The  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  unit  prices  are  alone  sufficient  to  make  pre- 
Iiosterous  the  continuance  of  a  valuation  predicated  on  the 
conditions  which  existed  prior  to  1915.  A  mere  transfer 
from  the  unit  prices  prevailing  to  tho.se  being  paid  now 
probably  would  add  billions  of  dollars  to  the  valuation. 

5.  Both  the  government  and  the  railways  need  every 
competent  man  available  for  performing  their  functions  in 
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the  war.  I'lic  government  now  has  about  2,500  employed  on 
the  valuation  and  the  railways  about  7,500.  They  are  very 
high  i^radc  men — most  of  them  technically  educated  en- 
gineers. Up  to  January  1  the  valuation  had  cost  the  gov- 
ernment $9,300,000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  average 
expenditure  would  be  $3,500,000  per  annum  during  the  next 
four  years.  The  total  cost  to  the  railways  has  been  and 
is  continuing  to  be  two  or  three  times  as  great.  In  view 
of  the  conditions,  can  there  be  any  justification  for  keeping 
on  the  valuation  approximately  10,000  men  who  can  serve 
their  countrv  a  great  deal  better  elsewhere,  and  for  spending 
on  it  from '$Kf,000,000  to  $15,000,000  a  year,  which  can 
be  used  a  great  deal  better  elsewhere? 

Unproductive  Improvements 

One  of  the  important  ways  in  which  the  regulating  author- 
ities can  help  the  railways  to  help  the  country  in  the  present 
emergency  is  by  refraining  from  compelling  them  to  spend 
money  for  unproductive  permanent  improvements,  which 
under  normal  conditions  might  or  would  be  desirable,  but 
which  under  present  abnormal  conditions  must  be  postponed 
if  the  roads  are  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  all  the 
money  they  have  available  in  handling  the  traffic.  The 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  is  an  improvement  of  this 
kind.  It  is  manifestly  desirable  that  in  course  of  time  all 
dangerous  grade  crossings  shall  be  eliminated.  The  nation, 
however,  is  confronted  by  a  danger  far  more  serious  than 
that  presented  by  grade  crossings.  There  are  256,000  grade 
crossings  in  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  people 
killed  at  them  averages  about  1,100  a  year.  Serious  as 
is  this  destruction  of  life,  it  is  negligible  as  compared  to  the 
destruction  of  American  lives  and  property  which  might 
result  from  a  break-down  of  transportation  facilities  during 
the  war.  It  costs  on  the  average  about  $50,000  to  eliminate 
a  grade  crossing.  Under  present  conditions  that  much 
money  will  buy  a  freight  locomotive  or  25  freight  cars. 
The  elimination  of  grade  crossings  will  not  affect  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  but  the  provision  of  freight  cars  and  freight 
locomotives  may,  and  probably  will,  affect  it  to  an  im- 
portant extent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  state  and  municipal 
authorities  having  authority  over  the  subject  of  grade  cross- 
ing elimination  will  not  fail  to  recognize  this  fact  and  act 
accordingl}'. 

No  Legislation  to  Prevent  Strikes 

The  greatest  disaster  from  a  transportation  standpoint 
*"^'ich  could  occur  to  the  nation  while  engaged  in  war 
would  be  a  strike  which  would  stop  or  even  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  interfere  with  the  operation  of  trains. 
There  is  now  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  serious  con- 
troversy arising  between  the  railways  and  their  employees 
in  train  service,  and  perhaps  the  patriotism  of  railway 
officers  and  train  service  employees  may  be  relied  on  to 
prevent  a  strike  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  But  in  the 
crisis  last  spring  the  railway  managers  acted  much  more 
patriotically  than  did  the  train  service  employees.  In  spite 
of  that  the  government  has  not  seen  fit  to  rely  implicitly 
on  the  patriotism  of  the  managers.  Congress  has  passed 
special  legislation  giving  the  President  extraordinary  author- 
nv  over  the  operation  of  the  railways  in  case  of  military  need 
_iid  also  empowering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  control  the  distribution  of  cars.  There  is  equal  need  of 
legislation  to  give  the  goverrJLent  power  to  take  any  steps 
which  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  strikes. 

This  legislation  should  apply  not  only  to  threatened  strikes 
in  train  service,  but  in  the  shops,  for  a  serious  strike  in  the 
shops  would  speedily  interfere  with  adequate  maintenance 
of  equipment  and  demoralize  train  service  itself.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  in  view  of  what  occurred  in  this  country 
last  September  and  again  last  spring,  that  Congress  has 
not  included  in  its  war  measures  any  legislation  affecting 
railway  strikes. 


Wasteful   Uahor   Legislation 

One  of  the  worst  examples  of  the  numerous  kinds  of 
laws  to  hinder  the  economical  operation  of  the  railways 
which  the  various  states  have  passed  are  the  excess  crew 
laws.  It  is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  these  laws  the 
railways  are  now  employing  at  least  6,000  trainmen,  who 
render  practically  no  service  of  any  value.  The  railways 
and  the  nation  have  need  of  these  men  elsewhere.  The 
New  Jersey  legislature  at  its  last  session  repealed  the  excess 
crew  law  passed  in  that  state  in  1913  and  gave  to  the  public 
utilities  commission  the  authority,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
to  direct  common  carriers  to  employ  such  number  of  em- 
ployees as  the  commission  shall  deem  adequate  and  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  railway  employees. 
In  most  of  the  states,  however,  all  efforts  to  secure  the 
repeal  or  modification  of  these  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
measures  have  proved  futile.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
legislatures  at  their  sessions  this  year  have  passed  measures 
tending  to  hamper  the  railways  in  employing  competent 
men  and  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  them. 

Train  Service  and  Car  Service 

In  order  to  enable  them  to  render  the  maximum  amount 
of  useful  service  it  will  be  necessary  for  many,  if  not  most, 
railways  to  make  extensive  changes  in  their  train  service. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  is  rendered  an  excessive 
amount  of  passenger  service.  The  elimination  of  passenger 
trains  not  really  needed  by  the  public  will  render  available 
more  men  and  fuel  with  which  to  operate  freight  trains, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  fast  freight  trains  which  also  could 
be  cancelled  with  benefit  to  the  service  in  general. 

In  many  states,  however,  the  state  commissions  have 
large  authority  over  passenger  train  service,  and  there  are, 
unfortunately,  indications  that  some  commissions  intend  to 
use  it  without  much  regard  to  existing  abnormal  conditions. 
The  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission 
has  issued  a  statement  indicating  that  that  commission  will 
resist  efforts  to  make  reductions  in  passenger  service.  In 
Texas  some  years  ago  the  state  commission  issued  an  order 
which,  in  substance,  requires  the  railways  when  a  passenger 
train  is  more  than  thirty  minutes  late,  to  send  forward  an- 
other train.  The  railways,  in  view  of  the  present  emer- 
gency, have  tried  to  get  this  order  suspended,  but,  at  latest 
reports,  unsuccessfully. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  freight  is 
of  course  the  most  serious  affecting  transportation  with  which 
the  railways  and  the  nation  are  confronted.  Because  of  the 
large  increase  in  both  commercial  and  government  busi- 
ness, and  especially  because  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
export  business,  the  supply  of  freight  cars  has  become  inade- 
quate, and  only  by  making  the  best  practicable  use  of  the 
available  supply,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  can  there  be  prevented  from  developmg 
a  situation  much  more  serious  than  any  which  has  pre- 
viously existed.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  Congress  has 
passed  a  law  empowering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  control  the  distribution  of  cars,  and  a  bill  is  now 
pending  designed  to  give  the  President  authority  to  direct 
that  certain  kinds  of  traffic  or  particular  shipments  shall 
have  preference  or  priority  in  transportation.  Another  part 
of  the  bill  provides  that  carriers  complying  with  such  orders 
of  the  President,  or  of  the  agency  to  which  he  may  delegate 
such  authority,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  penalties  or  liabil- 
ities imposed  by  existing  laws  on  account  of  any  such  action. 
If  this  becomes  a  law  it  would  seem  to  remove  any  power 
on  the  part  of  state  authorities  to  directly  interfere  either 
with  the  reduction  of  passenger  service,  if  it  shall  become 
necessary,  or,  indeed,  with  any  step  which  may  be  taken 
to  enable  the  railways  to  deal  with  the  emergency  with  which 
they  are  confronted.  In  order  to  expedite  the  handling 
of   cars   by   shippers   and   consignees   the   Interstate    Com- 
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merce  Commission  after  conferences  with  the  representatives 
of  organizations  of  large  shippers  has  authorized  the  rail- 
ways to  increase  demurrage  rates,  and  the  railways  them- 
selves voluntarily  have  created  a  practical  pool  of  all  their 
box  cars. 

There  are  numerous  state  laws  which,  if  enforced  as  they 
stand,  would  seriously  interfere  with  all  the  efforts  being 
made  to  secure  the  greatest  utilization  of  the  existing  facil- 
ities. One  class  of  these  measures  are  those  known  as 
"reciprocal  demurrage  laws."  These  fix  the  times  within 
which  the  railways  must  furnish  specified  numbers  of  cars 
to  shippers,  and  provide  penalties  for  failure  to  do  so.  The 
legislature  of  Kansas  added  another  to  the  number  of  these 
laws  this  year.  This  provides  that  railways,  after  a  written 
application  to  a  superintendent,  agent  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  transportation,  must  on  order  from  a  shipper 
furnish  ten  cars  within  three  days,  ten  to  thirty  cars  within 
six  days,  and  thirty  or  more  cars  within  ten  days.  In  emer- 
gencies the  state  public  utilities  commission  is  authorized  to 
specify  the  class  of  cars  which  must  be  furnished  for  the 
transportation  of  different  classes  of  commodities.  In  Ne- 
braska it  has  been  proposed  to  empower  the  railroad  com- 
mission to  require  the  railroads  to  purchase  and  provide 
cars  and  other  equipment  when  needed.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  how  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  or  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  itself,  can  secure  the  most 
efficient  use  of  cars  for  the  country  as  a  whole  if  it  should 
be  interfered  with  by  state  regulations  of  this  character. 

Carload  Minimums  Should  Be  Advanced 

The  railways  are  required  to  specify  in  the  tariffs  they 
file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  minimum 
carloads  on  which  shippers  can  get  carload  rates  and  no 
advance  in  minimum  weights  can  be  made  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission.  A  number  of  states  not  satisfied 
with  classifications  of  freight  which  are  accepted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  have  adopted  classifica- 
tions of  their  own,  and  these  fix  the  minimum  carload 
weights  within  those  states.  In  order  to  secure  the  heavier 
loading  of  freight  cars  now  imperatively  needed,  there  ought 
to  be  numerous  advances  in  minimum  carload  weights.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  time  to  time  has 
authorized  increases  in  minimum  weights  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it  will  authorize  others 
as  the  railways  may  present  to  it  the  need  for  them.  Already 
in  many  cases  the  minimum  weights  on  interstate  .shi{)ments 
are  higher  than  those  on  state  shipments,  and  unless  the 
regulating  authorities  of  many  states  assume  a  different 
attitude  from  that  which  they  have  taken  in  the  past  this 
disparity  will  increase.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  every 
needlessly  small  carload  shipped  under  these  state  regula- 
tions involves  a  loss  of  economy  and  efficiency  to  the  tran- 
sportation system  of  the  entire  country. 

Attitude  or  State  Authorities 

It  would  not  be  fair  lightly  to  assume  that  all  the  state 
regulating  authorities  in  dealing  with  questions  affecting 
the  work  of  employees  and  rates  and  service  will  resist  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  national  authorities  and  the  man- 
agements of  the  railways  to  enable  the  railways  to  play 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  their  part  in  the  war.  In  fact, 
many  members  of  state  commissions  that  have  conferred 
with  the  Railroads'  War  Board  have  promised  their  hearty 
co-operation,  and  many  of  the  state  commissions  as  well  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  already  done  a 
great  deal  to  promote  the  campaign  for  heavier  loading  of 
cars  and  more  prompt  loading  and  unloading.  Failure  on 
their  part  to  act  fairly  and  intelligently  regarding  rates 
would  have  sufficiently  serious  results,  but  hardly  so  serious 
as  those  which  might  be  caused  by  interference  with  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  to  secure  the  greatest  efficienc}- 
and  adequacy  of  service.     It  has  been  evident  to  students  of 


tlie  railway  situation  for  years  that  sound  and  beneficial  reg- 
ulation of  railway  operation  by  the  present  multiplicity  of 
regulating  bodies  is  almost  impossible.  Persistence  by  the 
state  autliorities  in  the  present  crisis  in  the  effort  to  regulate 
the  railways  for  the  furtherance  of  local  and  state  interests 
and  without  regard  to  national  interests  would  afford  an 
argument  of  great  power  for  wiping  out  state  lines  in  the 
regulation  of  railways. 


THE  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  MOBILIZED 

^  Announcement  was  made  recently  that  tlie  Council  of 
National  Defense  had  met  with  hearty  co-operation  from 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  in  its  effort  to  mo- 
bilize the  wire  facilities  of  the  nation  for  war  purposes..  The 
government  is  able  to  command  the  use  of  20,000,000  miles 
of  exchange  and  toll  lines,  which  connect  10,000,000  tele- 
phone stations. 

All  government  messages  are  being  handled  on  a  prefer- 
ential basis,  with  right  of  way  over  commercial  messages. 
These  include  the  private  branch  exchanges  of  all  great  util- 
ity, industrial,  and  transportation  companies;  all  the  great 
commercial  and  financial  establishments  of  the  United 
States,  and  gives  government  officials  access  to  the  various 
centres  of  activity. 

As  a  means  of  insurance  against  interruption  there  are 
many  alternative  routes  between  the  important  points  of  the 
country.  These  can  be  utilized  almost  instantly  for  com- 
munication between  any  two  points  should  an  interruption 
occur  because  of  flood,  storm,  or  even  foreign  occupation.  It 
appears  impossible  to  cut  off  communication  between  any 
two  important  points  for  even  negligible  spaces  of  time. 

When  the  war  in  Europe  began  there  were  some  outlying 
places  not  connected  by  long  lines  capable  of  commercial 
transmission  of  telephone  messages.  Since  then  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  has  extended  its  lines 
across  the  continent  and  so  improved  transmission  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  communicate  by  long-distance  telephone  with 
any  section  of  the  United  States.  As  an  instance  may  be 
cited  the  new  line  down  the  east  coast  to  Key  West,  Fla., 
which  probably  will  not  be  commercially  self-sustaining  for 
many  years,  but  it  was  done  in  anticipation  of  the  needs  of 
the  government,  and  the  strategic  importance  of  having  not 
only  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  entire  country  in 
speaking  distance  of  Washington. 

The  telephone  company  also  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government  all  the  resources  of  its  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, employing  thousands  of  skilled  workers.  It  also  is  do- 
ing a  great  deal  of  construction  work  at  the  request  of  the 
government,  and  ever>'  facility  of  the  system  is  at  the  ab- 
solute and  preferential  command  of  the  government. 

Inefficient  Railroads  Deepen  Austrian  Problem. — A 

staff  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  quoted  in  the 
New  York  World  says  that  Central  Europe's  food  problems 
have,  during  recent  months,  been  adversely  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  slowly  the  railroads  are  losing  their  efficiency  and 
are  no  longer  able  to  do  their  share  in  the  distril)ution  of 
these  necessities.  The  war  has  made  heavy  demands  upon 
the  lines  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  trackage  and 
rolling  stock  the  care  they  require.  For  almost  two  years 
now  the  railroads  have  been  neglected.  Lack  of  skilled 
labor  has  prevented  the  state  and  private  railroads  from 
keeping  the  rolling  stock  in  good  repair.  This  compelled 
a  lessening  in  the  speed  of  trains.  A  reduction  of  carrying 
capacity  of  the  roads  resulted  from  this.  Locomotives  are  in 
poor  condition  and  steam  issues  from  their  leaking  joints. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  without  a  wreck.  Most  of  these  occur 
to  freight  trains  since  the  sweeping  reductions  in  the  speed 
of  passenger  trains  were  made  last  fall.  Last  winter  thou- 
s;'.nds  of  tons  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetable?  were  ruined 
in  this  manner. 


Conditions  in  the   West  Shore   Yard  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  Last   Winter. 


Speeding  Up  the  Operation  of  Terminals 

The   Present   Conditions   Demand  the  Highest  Effici- 
ency   in    Yard    Work    to    Prevent    Traffic    Blockades 


THE  primary  duty  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  is  to  make  every  possible  prepara- 
tion for  the  expeditious  movement  of  the  traffic  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  handle  during  the  war.  A  break- 
down in  transportation  facilities  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
danger the  adequate  support  of  our  forces  in  the  field  might 
cause  a  national  catastrophe. 

When  considering  ways  to  increase  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  railways  are  operated  and  primarily  to  enable 
them  to  handle  more  traffic,  one  naturally  looks  to  the  points 
of  most  limited  capacity  where  congestion  is  first  evident. 
On  American  railways  this  leads  at  once  to  the  freight  ter- 
minals, for  with  relatively  few  exceptions  the  lines  between 
terminals  can  handle  more  traffic  than  the  terminals  them- 
selves can  classify  and  pass  to  them.  In  other  words,  the 
terminals  constitute  the  weakest  link  in  the  railway  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country  today,  and  their  limitations 
are  therefore  of  great  concern  in  these  times  of  heavy  traffic 
and  national  emergency. 

One  need  only  consider  the  conditions  which  have  pre- 
vailed during  recent  months  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
terminals.  Not  only  were  the  railways  called  on  to  handle 
the  heaviest  business  ever  received,  but  that  part  of  the 
traffic  intended  for  export  so  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
boats  available  to  transport  it  across  the  ocean  that  a  vast 
accumulation  of  cars  resulted  at  the  Eastern  seaboard.  The 
immediate  effect  was  to  blockade  the  tidewater  terminals 
completely,  and  this  blockade  extended  inland  until  points 
as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were  in  almost  as 
serious  condition.  While  the  primary  cause  of  this  block- 
ade was  beyond  the  control  of  the  railways  and  was  one 
for  which  they  were  not  responsible,  the  heavy  movement  of 
traffic  resulted  in  congestion  at  terminals  removed  from  the 
seaboard  and  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  the  facilities 
at  many  points. 

The  probable  trend  of  traffic  during  the  war  is  discussed 
in  another  column,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that,  if 
the  experiences  of   England,   France   and   Canada  are   any 


guide,  a  heavy  increase  in  traffic  over  that  now  being  handled 
may  confidently  be  expected.  The  roads  are  thus  facing 
the  problem  of  having  to  handle  a  considerably  heavier 
traffic  than  that  which  taxed  their  terminals  to  the  limit 
last  winter  without  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  these  facilities  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  tracks,  etc. 

The  importance  of  terminals  to  the  operation  of  a  rail- 
way as  a  whole  is  indicated  by  an  analysis  of  a  typical 
icurney  of  a  freight  car,  made  recently  by  a  statistician  of 
a  western  railway,  and  based  upon  the  statistics  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1914.  From  this  data  the  average  trip  was  found  to  consume 
17.72  days,  during  which  time  the  car  traveled  260.19 
miles  under  load  and  124.14  miles  empty.  •  On  this  trip  the 
car  spent  1.6  days  in  trains,  two  days  with  the  shipper  fur 
loading,  an  equal  time  for  unloading  and  12.12  days,  or 
68  per  cent  of  the  time,  in  yards,  in  interchange  between 
roads,  undergoing  repairs,  standing  idle,  etc. 

The  largest  part  of  the  car's  time  is  spent  in  yards.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  roads  moving  cars  long  dis- 
tances without  having  to  put  them  through  and  hold  them 
in  many  large  terminals  make  a  much  greater  mileage  per 
car  per  day  than  those  as  to  which  the  opposite  is  true. 
For  instance,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  the 
average  miles  made  per  car  per  day  on  the  Union  Pacific 
reached  the  remarkable  figure  of  73.5,  while  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  with  its  large  eastern  terminals,  this 
figure  was  only  24.19,  and  on  the  New  Haven  only  14.20 
miles.  The  effect  of  large  terminals  upon  car  movement 
and  upon  railway  operation  in  general  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  statement  that  there  are  probably  at  all  times  in  the 
IS  largest  terminals  of  this  country  approximately  1,000,000 
cars,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  in  this  country  and 
four  times  the  number  estimated  to  be  in  trains  between 
terminals. 

The  most  serious  need  of  the  railways  at  present  is  more 
ton    miles    per    car    per    day.     Because  of  this   fact,   any 
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measures  that  will  shorten  the  time  required  for  a  trip 
(equivalent  to  increasing  the  number  of  cars  available)  is 
of  primary  importance.  As  only  1.6  days,  or  9  per  cent  of 
the  time,  is  now  spent  in  trains  it  is  evident  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  an  improvement  through  increasing  the  speed 
of  trains  is  limited.  Also  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  time 
now  allowed  shippers  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
journey  may  be  expected  to  meet  with  their  opposition  and 
only  limited  improvements  can  be  expected  here,  at  least  in 
the  near  future.  Therefore,  improvement  must  be  looked  for 
chiefly  in  the  12  days  now  spent  by  the  car  in  yards  where 
it  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  railway.     If  the  total 


Terminal  Congestion  at  a  Tidewater  Terminal  Last  Winter 

time  required  per  trip  could  be  reduced  to  15  days  by  cut- 
ting down  the  time  spent  in  yards  and  otherwise  unaccounted 
for  to  9.4  days,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  placing  about 
400,000  additional  cars  in  service. 

The  capacity  of  a  railroad  can  in  nearly  every  case  be 
increased  almost  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
capacity  of  its  terminals  is  enlarged.  The  capacity  of 
terminals  can  be  increased  either  by  adding  to  or  rebuilding 
existing  facilities  or  in  many  cases  by  the  adoption  of  more 
intensive  methods  of  operation.  Impressed  with  the  exper- 
ience of  1907  the  railways  have  made  large  additions  to 
their  terminal  facilities  during  the  last  decade.  However, 
during  this  period  the  traffic  has  also  increased,  the  ton 
miles  of  freight  carried  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  being  43  per  cent  greater  than  for  1907,  while 
the  business  now  being  handled  shows  a  large  increase  over 
that  of  a  year  ago.  Because  of  this  fact  the  terminal  facili- 
ties of  the  railways  are  probably  as  seriously  inadequate 
to-day  as  they  were  10  years  ago. 

One  cause  of  inadequate  terminal  facilities  is  an  absolute 
shortage  of  tracks.  Another  and  equally  serious  cause  is 
an  obsolete  arrangement  or  location  which  prevents  the  best 
use  being  made  of  the  facilities  existing.  This  is  a  com- 
mon condition  in  yards,  created  primarily  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  tracks  at  a  time  to  relieve  a  particular  situation 
until  almost  all  evidences  of  an  orderly  layout  are  lost.  The 
expenditures  required  for  the  complete  reconstruction  of 
the  terminal  facilities  at  any  point  are  so  large  that  it  is 
natural  for  a  management  to  hesitate  to  abandon  facilities 
already  existing  and  commit  itself  to  the  construction  of  a 
new  terminal  as  long  as  the  older  one  can  be  made  to  per- 
form the  service.  While  perhaps  satisfactory  during  normal 
times,  facilities  which  have  been  outgrown  are  not  only 
"highly  expensive  to  operate  but  are  the  most  difficult  to  keep 
free  of  congestion  during  heavy  business. 

The  need  of  increased  terminal  facilities  has  been  the 
subject  of  extended  discussion  during  the  last  few  years  and 
the  urgency  of  this  problem  is  generally  realized  by  railway 
men.  However,  much  work  of  this  character  has  been  post- 
poned from  year  to  year  because  of  the  limited  earnings  of 
the  roads,  and  continuing  periods  of  depression  which  have 
lessened  the  demands  for  more  facilities.  Now,  when  the 
roads  are  handling  a  traffic  40  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 


two  years  ago,  the  need  of  more  facilities  is  evident  and  any 
construction  work  which  will  provide  improvements  of  this 
character  should  be  expedited  as  much  as  jxjssible  in  order 
that  the  roads  may  secure  the  benefit  from  them  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

Relief,  however,  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  con- 
struction of  more  tracks.  Many  times  a  slight  rearrange- 
ment of  the  existing  tracks  will  eliminate  the  points  of  con- 
gestion and  delay.  Frequently  more  supervision  and  the 
rearrangement  of  schedules  of  crews  or  of  methods  of  oper- 
ation will  permit  more  cars  to  be  handled  with  the  existing 
facilities.  The  present  conditions  justify  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  possibilities  of  existing  terminals  so  that,  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  reconstruction  work  needed,  energies 
may  be  concentrated  on  those  which  are  most  urgent. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  establish  a  high  esprit  de  corpjs  among 
the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  the  present  situation  calls  for 
extra  efforts  on  the  part  of  men  of  all  classes,  organized  and 
unorganized.  An  indication  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  team  work  and  energy  is  given  by  the  performance  made 
at  one  large  yard  where  it  became  desirable  to  expedite  the 
movement  of  a  certain  group  of  time  freight  trains  through 
the  terminal.  The  classification  of  these  trains  had  formerly 
required  approximately  10  hours  and  had  taken  the  time  of 
one  shift  of  men.  The  switching  crews  engaged  in  this 
work  were  told  of  the  desire  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
these  trains  through  the  yard  and  the  men  were  promised 
that  if  they  would  hasten  the  work  the  time  saved  would  be 
theirs,  the  company's  sole  desire  being  to  expedite  the  for- 
warding of  the  trains.  The  result  was  that  by  watching 
their  opportunities  to  prevent  delays  the  employees  saved 
about  four  hours  of  the  time  formerly  required.  The  imme- 
diate advantage  of  this  was  ability  to  shorten  the  schedules 
of  part  of  these  trains  and  to  load  others  more  heavily  and 
still  maintain  the  existing  schedules.  In  a  congested  yard 
the  effect  of  such  a  saving  in  time  would  be  to  increase  the 
capacity  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  saved. 

In  England  it  has  been  found  that  the  output  of  those 
employees  engaged  in  war-time  operations  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  other  employees  doing  the  same  work 


An  Important  Eastern  Terminal   During  the  Blockade  Last 

Winter 

on  commercial  products.  As  the  railways  are  the  third 
arm  of  the  government  service,  there  is  the  same  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  patriotic  endeavor  in  expediting  the  work 
of  transportation  as  in  munitions  plants.  Under  present 
conditions  any  increase  in  tlie  number  of  cars  which  are 
handled  through  the  terminals  raises  the  capacity  of  the 
roads  by  that  amount  and  decreases  the  delays  to  military 
and  commercial  shipments  accordingly.  There  are  many 
opportunities  to  speed  up  operations,  but  the  railways  must 
ordinarily  be  willing  to  divide  the  benefits  so  secured  with 
their  employees,  a  practice  which  has  not  always  been  fol- 
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lowed  in  the  administration  of  the  bonus  system  and  similar 
plans  to  increase  output. 

At  no  time  can  the  railways  undertake  an  analytical 
study  of  the  methods  of  operation  at  their  different  terminals 
to  better  advantage  than  at  present.  It  is  true  that  all 
methods  are  not  suitable  for  universal  application,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  many  ideas  developed  at  one  point  can 
be  applied  elsewliere  to  advantage.  Realizing  this,  several 
roads  have  employed  inspectors  of  terminal  operation  whose 
duty  it  is  to  correct  inefficient  practices,  to  make  the  best 
ideas  of  one  yard  available  for  all,  and  to  raise  the  standards 
of  terminal  operation  over  the  system.  The  railroads  of 
this  country  are  in  general  suffering  from  too  little  supervi- 
sion of  terminal  operation,  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  systems  as  a  whole,  and  the  adoption  of  some  such 
method  will  do  much  to  overcome  this  objection. 

The  Use  of  Embargoes 
The  first  effect  of  congestion  in  a  terminal  is  to  slow 
down  operations  and  to  decrease  the  number  of  cars  which 
can  be  passed  through  the  yard.  To  attain  the  highest 
capacity  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  prevent  the  undue 
accumulation  of  cars  at  any  one  point.  This  leads  to  the 
use  of  embargoes.  With  the  conditions  of  last  winter  still 
clearly  fixed  in  their  minds,  railway  men  are  familiar  with 
embargoes  and  with  their  use.  A  considerable  amount  of 
the  trouble  last  winter  resulted  from  delay  in  the  placing 
of  embargoes.  Cars  accumulated  at  the  eastern  seaboard  in 
such  numbers  that  the  yards  became  blocked  and  their 
capacity  was  reduced,  resulting  in  still  further  delay  to  those 
cars  which  could  be  unloaded.  The  complexity  of  car 
movement  in  this  country  and  the  large  number  of  roads 
which  interchange  traffic  makes  the  placing  of  embargoes  a 
problem  of  unusual  complications.  In  Canada,  where  the 
number  of  roads  is  limited,  the  problem  is  much  simpler. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Canadian  roads  have  been  more 
prompt  to  place  embargoes,  and  as  a  result  the  situation  at 
their  terminals  has  not  been  as  serious  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  roads  of  this  country  can  afford  to  use  the 
embargo  freely  to  keep  their  terminals  open.  Rather  than 
delaying  traffic,  the  embargo  is  a  means  of  expediting  it  by 
preventing  the  terminals  from  becoming  blocked  and  their 
capacity  from  being  reduced  accordingly. 

The  Joint  Operation  of  Large  Terminals  Desirable 
Important  as  a  better  operation  of  the  individual  terminals 
of  the  different  roads  to  the  transportation  industry  of  the 
country  is  at  the  present  time,  even  this  is  secondary  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  presented  in  the  large  railway 
centers  where,  because  of  the  heavy  interchange  of  cars,  the 
individual  terminals  merge  into  one  large  unit  and  are 
mutually  interdependent  one  on  another.  The  added  com- 
plications resulting  from  these  conditions  lead  to  even  greater 
delays  to  cars  at  these  points  than  at  the  isolated  yards 
while  the  results  of  inefficient  operations  are  more  serious. 

In  general,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  various  roads  to 
operate  their  terminals  at  such  centers  with  little  regard  for 
the  interests  of  other  roads  or  for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  all.  Little  effort  is  usually  made  to  co-ordinate 
the  activities  or  to  eliminate  duplication  of  facilities  or  of 
work.  The  active  competition  for  business  between  the 
different  roads  has  built  up  a  strong  spirit  of  jealousy,  leading 
to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  road  fre- 
quently at  the  sacrifice  of  those  of  the  roads  in  common. 
It  is  this  problem  which  makes  it  difficult  to  promote  any 
method  of  co-operative  action. 

This  difficulty  has  been  evident  in  its  greatest  intensity 
at  Chicago.  This  is  the  greatest  point  of  interchange  in 
the  United  States,  although  the  conditions  existing  there  are 
typical,  except  in  degree,  of  those  found  at  many  other 
places.  Thirty-one  trunk  lines  owned  by  24  different  rail- 
roads enter  this  city  and  haul  approximately  20,000  cars  in 
and  out  daily,  about  one-half  of  which  number  are  destined 


to  points  beyond  Chicago,  and  must,  therefore,  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  road  to  another.  l*revious  to  two  years 
ago  70  per  cent  of  this  interchange  traffic  was  delivered 
directly  into  the  yards  of  the  receiving  roads  by  transfer 
crews  from  the  delivering  lines,  and  30  per  cent  was  inter- 
changed over  belt  lines.  This  direct  delivery  was  made 
through  the  most  congested  terminals  of  the  city  and  not 
only  added  materially  to  congestion  at  these  points  but  also 
resulted    in   serious   delays   and   in   unnecessarily   high   cost. 

The  situation  has  been  relieved  materially  during  the  last 
two  years  Ijy  the  taking  over  of  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago 
by  12  railroads  which  are  using  it  and  the  large  Clearing 
yard  jointly  for  interchange  between  these  roads  and  some 
other  tenant  companies.  The  improvement  following  the 
consolidation  of  these  facilities  has  been  marked,  although 
it  affects  only  part  of  the  traffic  passing  through  the  city. 
However,  it  is  indicative  of  the  advantage  attending  the 
combination  of  interests  and  the  consolidation  of  terminal 
facilities  at  such  points.  The  co-operative  operation  of  ter- 
minals has  been  developed  to  the  highest  point  in  St.  Louis, 
where  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  is  the  joint  agency 
of  all  the  railways  entering  that  city  in  the  operation  of 
the  terminals  at  that  important  center.  The  benefits  to  the 
railways  from  such  consolidation  is  so  marked  through  the 
elimination  of  duplication  of  facilities  and  the  resultant 
economies  in  operation  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  same 
general  plan  has  not  attained  greater  success  in  overcoming 
the  individual  jealousies  of  the  railways  at  other  places. 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  have  pooled  their  in- 
terests for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  have  agreed  to  accept 
the  instructions  of  the  Railroad  War  Board  regarding  many 
of  the  things  most  vital  to  their  individual  interests.  They 
should  do  no  less  in  the  operation  of  their  terminals,  as  a 
measure  of  service  to  the  country  through  eliminating  waste 
motion  and  thereby  increasing  their  capacity  and  also  as  a 
means  of  economy  to  themselves.  There  will  never  be  a 
more  opportune  time  for  the  roads  to  work  out  methods 
for  the  joint  operation  of  their  terminal  facilities  than  the 
present,  and  the  results,  while  highly  important  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  will  be  equally  satisfactory  after  peace 
has  been  restored. 


NATIONAL  RAILWAY  EFFICIENCY 

With  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  the  eyes  of  posterity  upon 
us,  we  must  prove  our  boast  that  the  American  railways  are 
the  finest,  the  most  efficient,  the  most  capable  of  meeting  an 
emergency,  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  must  show  our  Allies  that  our  en.trance  into  the  war 
strengthened  our  transportation  system  and  did  not  weaken 
it;  and  our  enemies,  that  the  personnel  of  American  rail- 
ways is,  to  a  man,  doing  its  best  to  back  up  at  home  the 
fighting  efforts  of  the  boys  in  the  trenches.  The  way  in  which 
we  can  do  this  is  to  make  every  man-day  in  railroad  service 
count  in  the  fight  for  conservation  of  labor  at  home  and 
abroad ;  to  make  every  pound  of  material  give  forth  the  great- 
est service  that  can  be  wrought  from  its  use;  to  make  every 
freight  car  carry  its  full  capacity  (and  a  little  more)  so  that 
there  may  be  more  cars  to  carry  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
and  its  munitions  of  war;  to  make  every  locomotive  pull  its 
full  rating  during  every  available  moment  so  that  we  may 
have  more  engine  power  with  which  to  haul  our  men  and 
fighting  material  toward  Europe  and  the  trenches.  Not 
until  every  man  in  railway  service  in  this  country  has  prom- 
ised upon  his  honor  to  consecrate  himself  to  this  doctrine, 
regardless  of  his  affiliation  to  anything  other  than  the  na- 
tional railway  service,  can  it  be  said  that  the  American 
transportation  system  has  done  its  bit  toward  ending  the 
world  war  through  the  early  victory  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. — William  S.  Wollner,  assistant  to  the  chief 
engineer,  Northwestern  Pacific,  before  the  Pacific  Railway 
Club. 


A  TEN  per  cent  increase  in  track  capacity  on  a  busy 
division  as  a  result  of  proper  signaling  may  be  just 
as  important  as  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  motive 
power,  and  under  present  conditions  would  probably  be  easier 
lo  secure.  Roads  that  are  now  being  called  on  to  move  every 
ton  of  freight  possible  on  certain  lines  and  anticipate  even 
greater  demands  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  war  devel- 
op, face  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem in  this  matter  of  capac- 
ity. The  various  methods  of 
getting  more  trains  over  a 
^iven  line  must  be  carefully 
considered  for  each  individ- 
tial  case,  and  that  means 
adopted  which  is  most  feas- 
ible and  best  suited  to  con- 
ditions. In  any  such  con- 
sideration, however,  safety 
must  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind.  "Running  by  smoke" 
is  a  time-honored  way  of  in- 
creasing capacity,  but  in  this 
case  time-honored  means  dis- 
honored. No  road  can  af- 
ford to  increase  capacity  at 
the  expense  of  safety. 

A  brief  review  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  pres- 
ent. The  business  handled 
by  American  railways  has 
increased  tremendously  in 
the  last  25  years.  From 
1891  to  1916  the  average  an- 
nual rate  of  increase  was 
12.78    per    cent    for    freight 


for  nme  months  the  total  operating  revenue  was  12  per  cent 
greater  than  for  the  corresjjonding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  So  it  is  apparent  that  at  least  the  normal  rate  of 
mcrease  is  bemg  maintained  over  1916,  a  year  which  itself 
set  new  high  records.  The  extreme  demands  on  equipment 
builders  and  company  shops  will  make  it  very  difficult  to 


Signal  Situation 

and 

The  War 

A  BNORMAL  increases  in  train  density 
■^^are  likely  to  occur  during  the  war. 

Signaling  and  interlocking  can  in  many 
cases  so  increase  track  capacity  as  to  offset 
such  increases. 

One  road  increased  the  average  speed  of 
freight  trains  between  terminals  from  131/^ 
to  15  miles  an  hour  on  one  division  by  au- 
tomatic block  signals. 

An  interlocking  plant  will  probably  save 
its  cost  if  it  eliminates  stops  for  twenty 
trains  daily. 

Every  available  means  must  be  utilised 
during  the  war  to  maintain  existing  facili- 
ties to  a  high  standard. 


traffic,  and  6.5   per  cent  for 

passenger  traffic.  During  this  period  an  equally  rapid  de- 
velopment in  the  capacity  of  equipment  and  operating  meth- 
ods was  going  on,  with  the  result  that  taking  the  average  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  train  density  remained  prac- 
tically the  same.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there 
have  not  been  divisions  and  even  entire  roads  on  which  the 
train  density  has  increased  materially. 

On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  many  such  cases.  The 
monthly  earnings  figures,  which  are  the  only  statistics  avail- 
able as  to  the  business  handled  since  June,  1916,  show  that 


effect  more  than  normal  in- 
creases in  average  locomotive 
and  car  capacity  during  this 
emergency  period,  and  in- 
creases in  traffic  can.  there- 
fore, be  expected  to  result  in 
at  least  normal  increases  in 
train  density,  and  in  more 
than  normal  increases  on 
many   lines. 

Signaling  and  interlocking 
have  played  a  prominent 
I)art  in  solving  past  prol^- 
lems  of  handling  dense  traf- 
fic by  reducing  the  safe 
interval  between  running 
trains  and  eliminating  un- 
necessary stops.  They  can 
be  used  with  equals  value  in 
meeting  present  problems  of 
this  kind.  A  clear  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn,  how- 
ever, between  the  justifica- 
tion for  signaling  under  nor- 
mal conditions  and  during 
the  present  emergency.  There 
have  been  installed  up  to 
date  approximately  5,000  in- 
terlocking plants  and  33,000 
niiles  of  automatic  signals. 
■■■■■■■■■■■^■■■fl     Much  of  this  work  was  done 

])rimarily  to  secure  increased 
track  capacity,  and  has  i)roduccd  the  desired  result.  In  other 
cases  this  factor,  coupled  with  increased  safety  prompted  the 
expenditure,  and  in  still  others,  safety  for  high-speed  pas- 
senger service,  largely  as  an  advertising  asset,  was  the  gov- 
erning consideration. 

Under  present  conditions  it  would  be  very  hard  to  justify 
an  expenditure  for  signaling  on  the  ground  mentioned  last. 
However,  the  first  consideration,  increased  track  capacity, 
and  the  second,  safety,  are  just  as  important  as  ever,  and 
the  number  of  points  at  which  they  will  apply  is  probably 
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greater  than  at  normal  times.  Such  points  include  particu- 
larly junctions  and  crossings  made  important  by  war  time 
traffic,  entrances  to  yards,  sections  of  main  line  on  which 
the  capacity  limits  the  capacity  of  an  entire  division,  and 
short  uni)rotected  sections  between  portions  already  signaled 
where  the  installation  of  signals  to  close  up  the  gap  would 
permit  even  greater  utilization  of  existing  facilities.  There 
is  apparently  a  tendency  at  present,  particularly  among 
eastern  roads,  to  curtail  their  signaling  programs  for  this 
year.  There  is  danger  of  ill-considered  retrenchments  hit- 
ting projects  which  would  really  show  important  operating 
advantages  if  carried  to  completion. 

Greater  Capacity  Through  Signaling  and 
Interlocking 

When  confronted  by  many  pressing  calls  for  everj^  dollar 
available  for  improvements,  a  railway  officer  may  have 
difficulty  in  marshalling  sufficient  proof  of  the  value  of  an 
expenditure  for  signals  and  interlocking.  The  facts  are 
amply  convincing,  however,  if  they  are  set  forth  in  their  true 
light.  A  clear-cut  proof  of  the  increase  in  average  speed  of 
freight  trains  between  terminals  affected  by  automatic  sig- 
nals— one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  made — was  recently 
prepared  by  Frank  L.  Dodgson.  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Dodgson's  conclusions  from  his  studies  will  be  found  below. 
With  through  freights,  something  like  8  per  cent  better  time 
was  made,  after  the  automatics  were  put  in,  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  delays  at  meeting  points,  the  shortening  of  the 
intervals  between  following  trains  and  the  lessened  neces- 
sity of  moving  at  low  speed  under  control. 

Mr.  Dodgson's  data  and  calculations  are  of  particular 
interest  because  it  is  usually  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  secure  all  of  the  facts  necessary  to  make  a  fair  and  satis- 
factory comparison  of  freight  train  economies  in  periods  of 
time  separated  by  so  long  as  twelve  months.  Everybody  in- 
terested will  be  cognizant  of  such  economies,  but  the  actual 
figures  to  prove  them  are  usually  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. The  study  here  referred  to  was  made  on  one  division 
of  the  Northern  Pacific.  A  similar  improvement  was  made 
on  another  division  of  the  same  road,  where  various  changes 
in  conditions  made  a  statistical  comparison  impossible  but 
where,  nevertheless,  the  superintendent  was  well  satisfied  of 
the  improvement.  "Now,"  said  he,  "the  trips  are  made  within 
the  16-hour  limit  without  any  difficulty;  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  automatics  there  was  constant  trouble  in  this 
respect." 

Improving  Freight  Train  Time  by  Automatic  Signals 
The  introduction  of  automatic  block  signals  normally  in- 
creases the  capacity  of  a  railroad,  because  the  interval  be- 
tween trains,  if  it  be  really  an  adequate  interval — whether 
maintained  by  the  manual  block  system  or  by  the  time- 
interval  system — is  always  shortened  by  such  improvement; 
but  to  say  that  the  capacity  is  increased  does  not  disclose 
the  whole  of  the  advantages  gained.  There  is  an  added 
degree  of  safety,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  definite  and 
simple  operations  for  those  which  are  uncertain  and  com- 
plex; and  there  is  a  reduction  in  small  bits  of  lost  time — 
analogous  to  what  in  mechanics  would  be  termed  "lost 
motion." 

The  figures  which  are  given  here  are  from  the  report 
of  a  study  by  Frank  L.  Dodgson,  consulting  engineer  of  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company,  showing  the  saving  in 
time  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  installation  of  au- 
tomatic block  signals  on  the  Lake  Superior  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  where,  thanks  to  the  patience  and  persist- 
ency of  Mr.  Dodgson,  a  definite  comparison  was  found  to  be 
feasible. 

Usually  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  two  periods,  one 
before  the  introduction  of  the  signals  and  one  after  they 
are  put  in  use,  in  which  the  volume  of  traffic  is  substantially 


the  same.  These  Northern  Pacific  signals  were  installed  in 
1913;  and  after  a  survey  of  the  November  train  sheets  for 
five  years  (November  being  the  month  of  heaviest  traffic) ^ 
Mr.  Dodgson  found  that  November,  1912,  and  November, 
1916,  were  about  alike  in  the  amount  of  freight  moved; 
and  these  months  he  took  for  his  comparison.  Even  here 
it  was  impossible  to  make  satisfactory  comparisons  for  a 
whole  month  and  so  he  was  obliged  to  take  14  days  in  each 
month.  With  this  data,  as  will  be  seen,  it  was  possible  to 
make  two  statements  of  train  mileage  in  which  the  earlier 
and  the  later  were  nearly  equal  in  aggregate  amount.  The 
number  of  passenger  trains  also  remained  unchanged,  and 
there  had  been  no  changes  in  the  length  or  location  of  side 
tracks  which  would  affect  the  comparison. 

The  automatic  signals  between  stations  are  so  located  that 
trains  following  one  another  are  kept  about  V/i  miles  apart. 

It  is  desirable  also  to  make  a  comparision  with  two 
periods  in  which  the  motive  power  was  of  the  same  class; 
but  in  this  element  the  present  study  was  only  partially 
satisfactory;  that  is  to  say,  a  part  of  the  locomotives  had 
been  superseded  by  a  new  type,  which  draw  about  30  per 
cent  larger  loads  than  Class  I.  These  larger  engines  hauled 
about  one-third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  month. 

The  trains  of  the  Lake  Superior  division  run  from  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  northeastward  to  Superior,  Wis.,  155  miles; 
but  a  part  of  the  line  is  double  track  and  the  present  record 
deals  only  with  the  movements  from  White  Bear,  twelve 
miles  from  St.  Paul,  eastward  to  Carlton,  120  miles  farther. 
That  is  to  say,  the  record  is  for  a  single  track  section  120 
miles  long;  and  this  length  is  divided  at  Hinckley,  55  miles 
from  Carlton,  and  65  miles  from  White  Bear,  because  at 
Hinckley,  owing  to  a  change  in  ruling  grade,  the  eastbound 
trains  have  to  reduce  their  loads  while  the  westbound  trains 
can  take  on  additional  cars. 

The  data  here  given  consists  of  the  averages  and  totals 
of  a  statement  showing  the  record  for  each  day  by  itself. 
For  November,  1912,  the  westbound  record  is  shown  in 
items  4  to  14  inclusive;  and  the  eastbound  in  items  15  to  25 
inclusive.  The  record  for  November,  1916,  is  shown  as 
follows:  Items  32  to  42  inclusive,  westbound  movements 
with  engines  of  class  W;  43  to  53  eastbound  movements  with 
the  same  class;  54  to  64  westbound  movements  with  engines 
of  class  T,  and  65  to  74  eastbound  with  the  same  class. 

The  meeting  stations  on  the  line,  with  their  distances  from 
White  Bear,  are  as  follows: 


White    Bear    0  Mission    Creek 

Hugo   5  Hinckley     

Forest   Lake    7  Friesland    

Wyoming    18  Groningen     .... 

Stacy   22  Finlayson   

North    Branch     30  Rutledge 

Harris     35  Willow     River 

Rush    City    42  Sturgeon    Lake 

Rock   Creek    47  Moose    Lake    .  . 

Pine    City    52  Barnum     

Beroun    57  Mahtowa    


61 

65 

69 

74 

78 

83 

86 

91 

97 

101 

108 

Carlton    120 

WEIGHTS  AND  SPEEDS  OF  THROUGH  FREIGHT  TRAINS.  WHITE 

BEAR  AND  CARLTON,  FOURTEEN  DAYS  IN  NOVEMBER,  1912. 

all  LOCOMOTIVES  CLASS  T;  TRACTIVE  POWER  33,300  lb. 

1.  Total     train     miles 20,281 

2.  Total    train    time,    hours 1 ,497.88 

.3.     Average    miles,    per    hour 13.50 

4.  Westbound,   first   55   miles;    rating   2.300   tons — 

5.  Number   of  trains   daily    (min.    6,   max.    8)    average 7.14 

6.  Average    load,    tons 2,145 

7.  Average   per   cent   of   rating 92 

8.  Westbound,   remaining  65   miles;    rating  2,600   tons — ■ 

9.  Number   of  trains   daily    (min.    5,   max.   7)    average 6.21 

10.  Average    load,    tons 2,350 

11.  Average   per   cent   of    rating 91 

12.  Westbound    total    train    miles 11,126 

13.  Total    time,    hours .' 794.97 

14.  Average   miles,    per    hour. 14.00 

15.  Eastbound,   first   65    miles,    rating   2,500   tons — 

16.  Number  of  trains  daily   (min.   4,  max.  6)   average 5.21 

17.  Average     load,     tons 1,506 

18.  A.verage    per    cent    of    rating ,  ....^  60 

19.  Eastbound   remaining   55   miles,    mating   2,050   tons — 
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20.  Number  of  trains  daily    (min.   5,   max.   7)    average 5.71 

21.  Average     load,     tons ]  380 

22.  Average    per    cent   of    rating 61 

23.  Eastbound,    total    train    miles 9,155 

24.  Total    time,    hours 702.92 

25.  Average    miles    per    hour 13.20 

26.  Total    average    number    of    trains    run    daily,    both    ways,    in- 

cluding   passenger    and    way    freight — 

27.  On    SS-mile    section 20.5 

(Min.   Nov.   30,   19;   max.,  Nov.    13   and   17,  23) 

28.  On  C5-mile  section 19  5 

(Min.    Nov.    30,    17;    max.    Nov.    2,    13    and    17,    21) 

THROUGH    FREIGHT    TRAINS,    FOURTEEN     DAWS     IN 

NOVEMBER.   1916, 

LOCOMOTIVES   OF   CLASS   T  AND   CLASS    W;   TRACTIVE    POWER 

33,300  lb.  AND  46,600  lb.,  RESPECTIVELY. 

29.  Total    train    miles 20,212 

30.  Total    train    time,    hours 1,395.43 

31.  Average   miles  per  hour 14,50 

32.  Westbound,    Class   IV,   first    55    miles;    rating   3,100    tons — 

33.  Number   of  trains   daily    (min.    1,   max.    4)    average 2.43 

34.  Average    load,    tons.  . ; 3.013 

35.  Average    per   cent    of    rating 97 

36.  Westbound,    remaining   65    miles;    rating   3,500   tons — 

37.  Number   of  trains  daily    (min.    1,   max.    3)    average 2.00 

38.  Average    load,    tons 3,454 

39.  Average    per    cent    of    rating 99 

40.  Westbound  total  train  miles,   Class  W — 3,617 

41.  Total    time,    hours 262.40 

42.  Average    miles,    per    hour 13.30 

43.  Eastbound,   Class   IV.   first   65   miles;    rating   3,350   tons — 

44.  Number  of  trains  daily   (min.   1,  max.   4)   average 2.43 

45.  Average     load,     tons 1,965 

46.  Average    per   cent   of   rating 55 

47.  Eastbound,    remaining    55    miles,    rating    2,750    tons — - 

48.  Number   of  trains   dai!y    (min.    1,   max.   4)    average 2.64 

49.  Average     load,     tons 1,927 

50.  Average    per   cent    of    rating 70 

51.  Eastbound,  total  train  miles.  Class   IV — 4,255 

52.  Total     train     time,     hours 316.48 

53.  Average    miles,    per    hour 13.50 

'84.     Westbound,    Class   T,    first    55    miles;    rating    2,300    tons — 

55.  Number   of  trains  daily    (min.    2,   max.   6)    average 4.43 

56.  Average    load,    tons 2,200 

57.  Average    per    cent    of    rating 96 

58.  Westbound,  Class  T,  remaining  65  miles;   rating  2,600  tons — 

59.  Number   of  trains   daily    (min.   2,   max.    5)    average 3.57 

60.  Average     load,     tons 2,429 

61.  Average   per   cent   of   rating 94 

62.  Westbound,    total   train   miles,    Class   T 6,715 

63.  Total    train    time,    hours 442.61 

64.  Average    miles,    per    hour 15.10 

65.  Eastbound,    Class   T.   first    65    miles;    rating   2,500    tons- 

Number    of   trains   daily    (min.    1,    max.    5)    average 2.93 

66.  Average    load,    tons , 1,535 

67.  Average    per    cent    of    rating 62 

68.  Eastbound,    Class   T,   remaining   55   miles;    rating   2,050   tons — 

69.  Number  of  trains  daily    (min.   2,  max.   5)   average 3.86 

70.  Average    load,    tons 1,375 

71.  Average    per    cent    cf    rating 67 

72.  Eastbound,   total   train   miles,    Class   T — 5,625 

73.  Total    train    time,    hours 373.93 

74  Average   miles,    per    hour 15.00 

75.  Total   number   of   trains   run,   both   ways,   including   passenger 

and  way   freight,   average   daily — 

76.  Carlton    and   Hinckley,    55    miles 21 

(Min.    Nov.    3,    19;    max.    Nov.    2,    18   and    26,    23) 

77.  Hinckley   and   White    Bear,    65    miles 19 

(Min.    Nov.   3   and   28,   17;   max.   Nov.   2   and    19,   21) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  of  the  speeds  for  the 
whole  movement,  westbound,  in  1912,  was  14.00  miles  an 
hour;  eastbound  13.20  miles  an  hour.  In  1916,  westbound, 
class  W,  13.30  miles  an  hour;  eastbound  class  W,  13.50 
miles  an  hour;  westbound  class  T,  15.10  miles  an  hour; 
eastbound  15.00  miles  an  hour.  These  rates  are  computed 
on  the  time  elapsed  from  the  starting  of  the  train  to  its  ar- 
rival at  destination,  including  all  time  lost  at  intermediate 
stations.  The  speed  of  the  more  powerful  engines,  with 
heavier  trains,  would  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  smaller  engines  with  shorter  trains,  and  such 
is  the  fact.  The  class  W  engines  made  about  the  same 
speed  in  1916  as  was  made  by  the  class  T  engines  in  1912. 
Those  of  Class  T  made,  in  1916,  about  IJ^  miles  an  hour 
better  than  in  1912.  It  will  be  noted  that  with  westbound 
trains  the  direction  of  heaviest  freight  movement,  the  engines 
shown  in  the  record  for  1912  hauled  91.5  per  cent  of  their 
rating  while  in  1916  they  are  credited  with  95  i)cr  cent. 
Thus  the  better  time  was  made  against  the  drawback  of 
heaviest  loads.      Ignoring   this,   however,   there   rema'ns   an 


improvement    in   sjK-'ed   of   the  class   T   engines,   ea.stbound 
and  westbound,  of  fully  11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dodgson  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  a  railroad  is  not  the  only  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  an  improvement  in  speeds.  Tiie  saving  in 
engine  time  may  be  valuable  in  dollars  and  cents,  not  to 
mention  the  earlier  release  of  freight  cars  and  the  shorter 
working  hours  of  the  trainmen.  It  has  been  calculated  on 
a  prominent  western  road,  that  on  the  average,  a  freight 
locomotive  spends  in  the  hands  of  the  operating  department 
47  per  cent  of  its  time;  that  almost  one  half  of  this  is 
charged  to  terminal  delays,  or  at  least  to  terminal  waiting 
and  that,  finally,  for  only  28  per  cent  of  its  time  is  it 
actually  on  the  road  in  useful  service.  This  would  be  403 
minutes  and  12  seconds  in  a  day  of  24  hours.  If,  therefore, 
by  the  introduction  of  signals  (or  by  any  other  means) 
fourteen  trains  a  day  could  l)e  caused  to  spend  each  a  half 
hour  less  on  the  road  the  aggregate  amount  of  time  thus 
saved  (420  minutes)  would  be  equivalent  to  saving  the  time 
of  one  engine.  And  in  these  days  that  is  a  definite  saving 
which  every  operating  officer  can  appreciate. 

Economy  or  Time  With  Train  Orders 

The  time  saved  by  using  Form  19  for  all  train  orders 
is  so  well  understood  as  a  definite  saving  that  the  advantage 
of  the  plan  is  now  widely  recognized.  The  use  of  the  tele- 
phone for  the  transmission  of  train  orders  is  aho  a  very 
definite  measure  of  economy.  In  sending  orders  by  telephone 
the  saving  is  in  simplicity,  accuracy  and  relief  on  the  nerves 
of  despatcher  and  operator;  but  in  repeating  the  order  there 
is  such  a  definite  saving  of  time  that,  for  any  Iju.sy  train 
wire,  the  continued  use  of  the  Morse  telegraph  seems  in- 
explicable to  those  familiar  with  the  results  of  telephone 
despatching. 

The  abandonment  of  Form  31  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  stopping  trains  to  secure  the  conductor's  signature  to 
despatchers'  orders  and  is  as  definite  a  saving  as  is  the 
use  of  telephones;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  under- 
stood as  it  should  be.  Quite  likely  a  comparison  would 
show,  if  a  compari.son  could  be  made,  that  the  saving  in 
time  by  not  having  conductors  stop  tlieir  trains  to  sign  for 
orders  is  as  great  as  that  effected  by  the  shortening,  where 
telephones  are  used,  of  the  time  required  to  repeat  orders 
back  to  the  despatcher.  On  single-track  lines  equipped 
with  automatic  block  signals,  Form  19  is  used  exclusively, 
with  great  satisfaction,  the  additional  safeguard  afforded 
by  the  block  signals  being  sufficient  to  assure  the  most  con- 
servative objector;  but  those  who  have  adopted  this  exclusive 
use  on  lines  not  thus  equipped  with  automatics  give  equally 
favorable  testimony  concerning  the  benefits  derived;  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  testimony  ought  to  be  more  carefully 
considered. 

In  this  connection  there  is  given  below  a  brief 
essay  on  this  point  by  John  F.  Mackie,  the  well- 
known  secretary  of  the  Train  Despatchers'  Association. 
It  may  be  said  also,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
legal  profession,  that  the  defense,  in  suits  for  damages 
resulting  from  failure  to  act  on  an  order,  that  the  conductor 
had  signed  for  a  given  order,  is  not  such  an  important  mat- 
ter as  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be.  A  glib-tongued  lawyer 
can,  indeed,  convince  the  average  jury,  unfamiliar  with  rail- 
way practice,  that  a  signature  on  an  order  is  of  great  value; 
but  a  true  and  thorougli  exposition  of  the  actual  conditions 
will  demolish  this  superficial  sophistry. 

Argument    for    Delivering    Train    Orders    Without 
Taking  Signature 
By  J.  F.  Mackie.* 

In  our  opinion,  the  "19"  train  order  is  safer  than  the 
"31."      Practically    all    the    collisions    that    have    occurred 


•From  the  Train  Desfatchers'  Bulletin,  of  which  Mr.   Mackie  is  editor. 
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throut^h  noiulilivcry  o(  orders  while  the  train  order  sii^iuil 
\vas  cli.splayed  liave  been  '"ol"  orders.  Failure  to  deliver 
by  rea.son  of  noiulisplay  of  the  signal  may  occur  under  either 
method  of  delivery,  but  no  more  under  one  than  the  other. 
There  have  been  cases  of  collision  or  hazard  caused  l)y 
failure  of  an  engineer  or  both  engineer  and  conductor  to 
read  a  ''19"'  order  before  fouling  the  entrance  switch  of 
siding  from  the  opposing  direction,  but  this  is  no  objection 
to  the  unlimited  but  only  to  the  limited  use  of  the  "19," 
under  which  the  "19"  form  is  used  only  to  confer  but  not 
to  restrict  "right."  This  offers  a  constant  temptation  to 
an  engineman  to  assume  that  a  "19"  order  awaiting  him 
is  for  the  purpose  of  "keeping  him  going,"  and  when  it 
occurs  at  a  point  where  a  superior  train  is  due  or  an  op- 
posing train  is  to  be  met  in  pursuance  of  previous  orders, 
it  provokes  the  assumption  that  the  order  in  waiting  will 
confer  right  to  proceed  against  such  a  train.  Of  course,  no 
engineer  or  conductor  has  valid  excuse  for  any  such  as- 
sumption, but  the  temptation  is  plainly  there  and  will  prol> 
ably  continue  to  incite  to  hazard  while  the  "19"  order  con- 
tinues to  be  used  only  to  confer  Right,  and  human  nature 
is  what  it  is.  This  temptation  would  vanish  at  once  if 
the  "19"  method  of  delivery  were  invariable.  For  then  no 
engineer  would  dare  to  proceed  without  reading  orders  re- 
ceived, well  knowing  that  they  were  as  likely  to  restrict  as 
to  confer  Right. 

Under  the  "31"  method  of  delivery  the  operator  is  a 
passive  agent  until  the  conductor  reports  for  orders.  His 
only  responsibility  is  that  of  displaying  the  train  order  sig- 
nal in  proper  position  and  properly  lighted.  Under  the  "19" 
method  he  does  this,  but  in  addition  he  must  personally  de- 
liver the  orders  and  clearance  card  to  the  engineer  and  con- 
ductor respectively,  and  to  do  this  must  exert  himself  ac- 
tively to  assure  delivery;  must  be  out  on  the  platform,  where 
he  is  more  likely  to  observe  whether  the  signal  is  properly 
displayed  than  if  the  order  were  a  "31."  In  both  cases, 
of  course,  he  must  have  hand  signals  at  hand  and  in  readi- 
ness, should  the  signal  fail;  but  from  every  point  of  view, 
in  every  action  bearing  on  delivery,  the  "19"  form  of  order 
is  unquestionably  (we  think)  superior  to  the  "31."  On 
analysis,  ever}'  superiority  claimed  for  the  "31"  order,  even 
that  of  the  reading  of  the  order  by  conductor  to  operator 
and  by  engineer  to  conductor,  which,  by  the  way,  the  Stand- 
ard Code  does  not  prescribe,  proves  imaginary.  No  real 
superiority  can  be  shown  to  exist,  while  the  superiorities  of 
the  "19"  order  in  point  of  safety  and  efficiency  are  apparent. 
So  far  as  we  have  knowledge,  no  hazard  has  ever  iDcen  in- 
curred in  the  limited  use  of  the  "19"  order  that  is  'not 
equally  liable  to  occur  under  the  "31." 
■  The  delivery  of  all  train  orders  should,  in  our  opinion, 
be  accompanied  by  a  clearance  card,  showing  the  numbers 
of  the  orders  to  be  delivered,  and  this  clearance  card,  also, 
in  our  opinion,  should  be  checked  and  OK'd  by  the  des- 
patcher,  who  thus  retains  control  of  his  trains  up  to  almost 
the  moment  of  delivery.  It  is  a  shortcoming  of  the  Ameri- 
can train  despatching  system  that  the  despatcher's  authority 
over  train  movement  ends  with  the  issue  of  orders  for 
trains. 

We  believe  that  it  would  enhance  safety  and  ver\^  slightly, 
if  at  all,  hamper  train  movement  if  the  train  despatcher  had 
full  control  of  the  clearing  of  trains  at  starting  tenninals, 
at  points  where  orders  are  to  be  delivered  to  them  and  over 
trains  taking  the  siding  for  superior  trains,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  provided  in  Rule  365  of  the  Manual  Block 
Signal  rules. 

Any  railway  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  "19"  form  of  order 
exclusively  if  it  so  desires.  A  number  of  lines  already  are 
doing  so.  We  can  think  of  no  reason  why  doing  so  should 
subject  a  railroad  to  the  adverse  criticism  of  investigating 
commissions  and  we  know  of  no  instance  of  any  such  criti- 
cism. 


J'iCONOMY     OF      InTKK  LOCKING ReMOTK      SwITCH-SeTTING 

Al'l'ARATUS 

Another  typical  instance  of  the  specific  value  of  automatic 
signaling  is  furnished  by  a  4()-mile  installation  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line,  replacing  the  manual  block  system,  on 
which  1,300  minutes  of  train  detention  were  saved  in  one 
month  in  comparison  with  the  same  month  of  the  previous 
year.  In  addition  to  this,  salaries  were  reduced  by  taking 
off  operators  to  such  an  extent  that  $7,000  a  year  was  saved 
al)ove  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  the  sig- 
nals.    There  was,  aLso,  of  course,  the  increased  safety. 

The  best  analysis  of  the  economy  of  interlocking  plants 
ever  made  was  published  by  J.  A.  Peabody,  signal  engineer 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  in  1905.  This  showed 
that  an  annual  saving  can  be  effected  by  the  installation  of 
interlockings  at  crossings  having  16  to  19  trains  daily,  and 
at  drawbridges  where  the  train  movement  is  as  low  as  6 
trains  daily.  While  the  cost  of  such  an  installation,  and 
also  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  and  operation  have  in- 
creased greatly  since  these  studies  were  made,  the  value  of 
saving  train  delays  has  also  increased  enormously.  The 
recent  Adamson  law  increasing  trainmen's  wages  about  25 
per  cent,  and  the  abnormal  rise  in  fuel  costs  amounting  to 
at  least  100  per  cent,  are  two  items  affecting  this  primarily. 
As  a  result,  the  relative  economy  of  interlocking  is  probably 
fully  as  great  today  as  in  1905. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  savings  in  fuel  and  trainmen's 
wages  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  stops  by  interlock- 
ing plants  there  are  in  some  cases  special  conditions  which 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  such  facilities.  For  instance, 
on  one  engine  district  which  was  studied  recently  with  regard 
to  track  capacity,  it  was  found  that  two  small  interlocking 
plants  would  save  enough  time  for  slow  trains  to  make  un- 
necessary an  intermediate  stop  for  water. 

In  many  cases,  low-voltage  switch  machines  can  be  very 
profitably  employed  for  the  operation  of  individual  switches 
where  an  interlocking  plant  is  not  required,  the  machine 
being  controlled  by  an  operator  in  a  station  or  tower  possibly 
at  a  considerable  distance.  The  wide  use  of  these  machines 
since  they  were  introduced  a  few  years  ago  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  recognition  they  have  received.  On  the 
Northern  Pacific,  where  these  machines  were  first  used  (in 
1915)  a  marked  saving  is  effected,  at  a  passing  track  on  a 
94  ft.  grade,  by  making  unnecessary  the  stopping  of  heavy 
freight  trains  on  the  ascent.  At  the  two  switches  first 
equipped  115  trains  were  thus  favored  in  six  months.  This 
arrangement  was  described  in  the  Railway  Signal  Engineer 
in  April,  1915.  There  is  also  the  possibility  on  almost 
any  busy  single-track  line  of  re-arranging  passing  sidings 
at  low  cost  with  important  increases  in  capacity.  One  esti- 
mate made  recently  on  a  western  road  showed  the  possibility 
of  a  50  per  cent  increase  by  this  means.  Railway  officers 
are  only  beginning  to  understand  the  science  of  passing  sid- 
ing location,  and  important  developments  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  along  this  line  in  the  near  future. 

EcoNOiNiY  IN   Material   and   Labor 

The  two  factors  which  will  make  it  most  difficult  to  carry 
out  any  extensive  program  of  new  signaling  or  interlocking 
during  the  war  are  material  and  labor.  Every  possible 
means  for  economizing  in  these  items  is,  therefore,  of  first 
importance.  The  material  situation  is  somewhat  complicated 
at  present  by  reduced  capacity  in  some  of  the  manufacturers' 
plants,  Ijut  this  will  undoubtedly  be  remedied  in  a  com- 
I)aratively  short  time.  At  least  the  inability  to  secure  early 
delivery  of  materials  now  should  not  alter  the  general  policy 
towards  such  work. 

The  material  situation  can  be  helped  to  some  extent  by 
the  best  selection  and  utilization  of  all  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. Standardization  becomes  doubly  important  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  burden  on  the  manufacturers'  shops, 
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and  decreasing  the  stocks  to  be  carried  both  by  manufac- 
turers and  the  roads  themselves.  The  reclaiming  of  scrap 
material  can  also  be  carried  further  than  it  has  been  on 
some  roads.  For  example,  the  use  of  a  small  welding  outfit 
for  repairing  such  metal  pieces  as  battery  chutes,  cranks, 
detector  bars,  mechanism  case  doors,  etc.,  is  being  investi- 
gated by  some  roads.  The  regular  application  of  paint  or 
other  preservative  coating  to  steel  bridges,  pipe  lines,  etc., 
becomes  even  more  essential  than  usual  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving steel  and  iron. 

The  skilled  labor  supply  will  also  undoubtedly  be  seri- 
ously affected  during  the  war.  Plans  for  increasing  the 
output  of  each  man  or  reducing  the  total  amount  of  labor 
required  are,  therefore,  of  great  interest.  Many  roads  have 
already  done  a  good  deal  to  conserve  labor  in  signal  con- 
struction and  are  doing  more  now.  It  is  a  sound  policy  in 
this  connection  to  attend  to  the  engineering  features  of  an 
"nstallation  thoroughly  in  the  office  in  advance  of  construc- 
tion operations,  and  then  to  concentrate  in  central  shops  or 
yards  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  that  would  otherwise 
be  handled  in  the  field. 

As  illustrating  the  advantages  of  careful  preliminary 
work,  many  roads  have  found  that  the  preparation  of  typical 
detailed  wiring  plans  for  each  location  reduces  the  labor 
of  installation  materially.  The  more  complete  the  informa- 
tion furnished  the  field  men,  the  less  time  is  wasted  in 
solving  engineering  problems  on  the  ground.  The  cen- 
tralization of  field  work  may  be  accomplished  by  establish- 
ing construction  shops  on  large  installations  or  by  making 
fuller  use  of  the  manufacturer's  facilities  for  smaller  work. 

As  an  example  of  actual  practice  in  the  first  method  may 
be  mentioned  the  recently  completed  automatic  signals  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central,  where  all  the  concrete 
foundations  were  poured  in  centrally  located  yards  and 
distributed  by  work  train  and  derrick  car,  and  the  wiring 
of  mechanism  cases,  relay  boxes,  terminal  boards  for  bat- 
tery wells,  and  the  preparation  of  bootlegs  and  stake  caps 
was  attended  to  at  the  division  signal  shops. 

The  use  of  a  manufacturer's  shop  for  reducing  field  work 
has  been  carried  to  a  great  length  by  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh.  In  installations  now  under  construction,  as 
in  several  in  the  past,  the  signals  are  being  completely  as- 
sembled at  the  factory  and  loaded  on  flat  cars  in  the  order 
needed  along  the  line,  so  that  they  can  be  erected  by  a 
derrick  car  in  a  remarkably  short  time  and  with  a  fraction 
of  the  labor  otherwise  required.  This  system  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  location  of  a  manufacturing  plant  adjacent  to 
the  line;  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  capacity  of  cars 
used  for  distributing  the  signals  and  consequent  increase  in 
freight  charges  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  roads  at  a 
distance  from  a  factory.  Considerar)le  work  ordinarily 
done  in  the  field  can  profitably  be  handled  at  the  signal 
companies'  plants,  however,  without  encountering  the  dis- 
advantage referred  to.  One  lot  of  material  turned  out  re- 
cently had  every  mechanism  case  and  relay  box  wired 
complete  before  shipment,  and  each  went  out  ready  for  local 
connection,  even  down  to  a  package  of  marking  tags  foi 
the  incoming  wires. 

In  field  work  there  are  occasionally  opportunities  to 
economize  labor  at  the  expense  of  material.  Each  of  these 
cases  must  be  decided  on  its  merits  depending  on  local  con- 
ditions. For  example,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  total 
cost  of  painting  trunking  by  dipping  and  by  applying  with 
a  brush.  The  former  takes  more  paint,  the  latter  more  labor. 
The  use  of  a  little  more  cement  may  also  at  times  effect 
a  saving  in  labor  for  mixing  and  tamping. 

Means  of  Keeping  up  Maintenance 

Whatever  the  degree  of  activity  in  new  signal  and  inter- 
locking construction  during  the  war,  it  is  obvious  that 
existing  facilities  must  be  so  maintained  as  to  insure  their 


full  utilization.  Without  good  maintenance  signals  may 
actually  delay  traffic,  while  with  proper  care  the  same  in- 
stallation would  show  imi)ortant  advantages  in  expediting 
the  handling  of  trains.  Furthermore,  the  standard  of 
maintenance  mu.st  be  Ijased  on  keeping  these  facilities  in 
proper  condition  not  only  for  the  immediate  present,  but  for 
the  entire  period  of  the  war,  which  is  being  assumed  by 
most  railway  men  at  from  three  to  five  years.  This  point 
is  vital,  for  a  short-sighted  policy  in  this  regard  might  re- 
sult in  a  condition  that  would  later  l^ecome  ver}'  burdensome 
to  the  roads  in  tr}'ing  to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  war. 

In  general,  the  signal  departments  entered  the  present 
year  with  considerable  deferred  maintenance.  The  two 
years  preceding  1916  were  such  poor  ones  for  the  railways 
that  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  was  the  best  that  could  be 
hoped  for  in  signal  maintenance.  The  routine  mainte- 
nance work  was,  of  course,  kept  up,  but  this  must  be  sup- 
plemented occasionally  by  a  general  overhauling  of  facilities 
with  numerous  substitutions  of  material  in  order  to  bring 
an  installation  up  to  standard.  Such  heavy  work  was  prac- 
tically abandoned  during  the  two  years  referred  to,  and 
although  in  1916  a  good  deal  of  it  was  undertaken,  it  was 
by  no  means  all  cleaned  up.  While  it  will  of  course  be 
necessary  in  the  signal  department,  as  elsewhere,  to  keep 
some  facilities  in  service  longer  than  desirable  under  other 
conditions,  deferred  maintenance  cannot  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease unduly  without  creating  a  serious  danger. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  signal  facilities  will  un- 
doubtedly be  seriously  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  men.  It 
is  impossible  to  foretell  accurately  how  the  government's 
militarv^  requirements  will  affect  the  maintenance  forces, 
but  as  has  been  the  case  in  Canada  the  opportunities  for 
skilled  men  will  undoubtedly  be  so  great  in  other  lines  as 
to  attract  considerable  numbers  of  them  out  of  railway 
service.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  face  the  problem  of 
carrying  on  this  work  with  smaller  forces  or  with  a  portion 
of  the  force  of  lower  grade.  In  heavy  maintenance  work, 
which  is  handled  by  gangs,  some  of  the  methods  referred  to 
under  construction  are  applicable,  but  usually  to  a  much 
smaller  degree  because  the  reconstruction  work  is  of  less 
volume  and  more  special  in  nature. 

In  routine  maintenance,  the  saving  of  labor  is  even  more 
difficult.  In  some  other  departments,  where  the  men  work 
in  groups,  an  expenditure  of  capital  will  usually  make  it 
possible  to  install  labor-saving  machiner}-.  Signal  mainte- 
nance, however,  is  practically  all  carried  on  by  men  working 
singly  or  in  pairs,  and  no  machine  can  replace  human  in- 
telligence in  the  inspection,  testing  and  adjusting  of  delicate 
or  complicated  apparatus. 

The  largest  share  of  the  burden  of  the  labor  shortage 
will,  therefore,  fall  on  the  men  who  remain.  They  will  l)e 
obliged  to  exert  ever}'  effort  possible  to  increase  their  per- 
sonal efficiency  in  order  to  cover  more  work  without  slight- 
ing any  important  features.  The  managements  have  a  right 
to  expect  this  effort  from  them,  and  their  record  in  the 
past  seems  to  afford  assurance  that  they  will  do  their  best. 
In  return  for  such  service,  however,  the  men  certainly  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  managements  as  liberal  treatment 
as  possible.  In  some  instances,  the  wages  are  tcx)  low, 
although  such  conditions  are  being  remedied  rapidlv.  In 
other  cases  a  more  human  interest  in  the  personal  needs  of 
the  men  by  their  immediate  superiors  would  grcatlv  increase 
their  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  company.  The  nature  of  the 
work  makes  it  ver}-  hard  to  arrange  for  any  system  of  bonus 
payment  for  better  or  faster  work,  but  any  steps  in  this 
direction  will  be  ver}-  much  to  the  point  at  pre.sent. 

Almost  any  plan  that  reduces  maintenance  labor  under 
ordinary  conditions  is  doubly  important  now.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  selection  of  material  and  devices  which  require 
less   maintenance,    the   proper   organization    and   svstcmatic 
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planning  of  the  work,  etc.  In  the  line  of  selecting  devices 
to  reduce  maintenance  it  is  essential  first  to  secure  the  highest 
possible  quality.  The  more  general  use  of  light  signals,  and 
the  further  substitution  of  electricity  for  oil  lamps  are  also 
worthy  of  consideration  on  this  ground.  Among  the  smaller 
items  may  be  mentioned  the  substitution  of  caustic  soda  for 
gravity  battery  which  has  become  quite  general.  While  this 
change  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  almost  pro- 
hibitive prices  of  gravity  battery  renewals,  it  also  has  an 
advantage  in  reducing  the  care  which  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  baterics. 

Under  normal  conditions  of  labor  supply  the  form  of 
organization  in  which  an  experienced  man,  with  one  or  more 
helpers  if  necessar}',  is  in  charge  of  a  relatively  small  terri- 
tory- is  usually  preferred.  As  competent  men  become  scarce, 
however,  it  will  probably  be  found  advantageous  to  adopt 
the  alternative  plan  of  having  maintenance  foremen  cover 
considerable  districts  and  supervise  the  work  of  compara- 
tively untrained  men  along  the  line.  The  use  of  motor  cars 
is  quite  closely  related  to  this  matter  of  organization.  The 
trained  men  can  cover  more  territory  when  supplied  with 
these  cars,  and  their  use  will  probably  be  even  more  general 


(luring  the  war.  Many  roads  have  increased  the  length  of 
maintainer's  sections  from  25  to  100  jkt  cent  when  motor 
cars  were  installed;  but  there  is  a  danger  of  carrying  this 
tendency  too  far,  as  beyond  a  certain  point  it  is  likely  to 
result  in  decreased  effectiveness. 

Individual  planning  of  work  by  the  maintainers  must 
be  emphasized  to  get  the  best  results.  One  supervisor  di- 
vides his  men  into  two  classes:  Those  who  work  hard  and 
accomplish  little,  and  those  who  work  hard  and  accomplish 
more.  If  they  will  lay  out  a  workable  schedule  and  stick 
to  it,  less  time  will  be  wasted  in  jumping  from  one  thing 
to  another. 

There  may  also  be  an  opportunity  for  saving  field  men 
some  labor  by  the  elimination  of  reports.  English  roads 
have  practically  cut  out  all  non-essential  records,  and  in  at 
least  one  case,  they  have  stopped  keeping  performance 
records  on  automatic  signal  installations.  While  useless  re- 
ports should  certainly  go,  and  every  report  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  as  to  its  value,  it  would  seem  to  be  short- 
sighted to  cut  out  anything  which  has  as  definite  a  value 
in  spurring  on  the  men  to  good  maintenance  as  the  com- 
parative performance  record. 
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Cars  Must  Be  Kept  in  Serviceable  Condition 

Thorough  Repairs    Vital;   Betterment  of  Wood  Equip- 
ment;   Rough    Handhng     Must    Be     Provided     for 


THE  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Railway  War  Board 
to  operate  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  as  one 
system  has  prepared  the  way  for  many  innovations 
previously  impossible  of  execution  which  to  the  country  as  a 
whole  are  serving  materially  to  increase  the  efficiency  with 
which    transportation    facili-      


ties  are  being  utilized  For 
months  past  there  has  been  a 
serious  shortage  of  cars  due 
to  the  abnormal  amount  of 
traffic  offered  and  aggravated 
by  terminal  congestions 
which  have  kept  thousands 
of  cars  under  load  for  ex- 
cessive periods.  What  may 
be  accomplished  in  improv- 
ing this  situation  under  the 
new  conditions  of  operation, 
through  increased  car  loading 
and  a  reduction  in  the  time 
of  loading  and  unloading, 
is  brought  out  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  These  results, 
however,  may  not  be  expected 
to  relieve  the  situation  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  de- 
mands upon  the  car  depart- 
ment to  keep  every  available 
car  in  condition  for  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of 
service  will  in  the  least  be 
decreased.  In  fact,  the  car 
department  has  its  part  to 
perform  in  still  further  in- 
creasing the  available  number 
of  cars.  What  the  car  depart-  IhbhhihI^^HHHI^H^HI 
ment  may  accomplish  will  be 

l^rought  about  by  less  spectacular  methods  than  are  being 
employed  in  other  directions ;  the  results  will  be  obtained 
far  less  by  innovations  than  by  careful  attention  to  the  sound 
principles  of  car  maintenance,  adherence  to  which  has  al- 
ways produced  the  best  results. 

Maintenance  Must  Not  Be  Deferred 

The  condition  in  which  much  of  our  equipment  is  found 
today  is  unfortunate.    Maintenance  has  been  deferred  await- 


ing a  cessation  of  supposedly  abnormal  business,  leaving  a 
situation  of  more  or  less  unpreparcdnoss  to  meet  still  more 
abnormal  demands  at  our  entrance  into  the  European  war. 
It  is  natural  that  on  first  consideration  effort  should  be 
directed  to  tiding  the  equipment  over  the  months  of  the 
coming  fall  and  winter.     In 


Repairs  Must  Be  Kept  Up 

Improvement  in  the  number  of  cars 
out  of  service  must  come  from  closer  ad- 
herence to  sound  maintenance  principles. 

Betterment  programs  for  wood  equipment 
should  be  pushed  vigorously  and  extend- 
ed; extraordinary  demands  for  cars  may 
continue  for  many  months.  Draft  gears 
and  attachments,  underframes,  brake  rig- 
gings and  trucks  are  the  essential  parts. 

Immediate  improvement  may  be  effected 
by  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  the  M.  C.  B. 
Rules  in  repairing  foreign  cars. 

Journal  boxes  should  receive  periodical 
attention. 

A  policy  of  building  cars  in  railway  re- 
pairs shops  in  general  is  not  considered 
advisable.  More  cars  can  be  turned  out 
by  keeping  lip  with  repairs. 


making  plans  for  this  pur- 
pose, however,  it  aliould  con- 
stantly be  kei)t  TiT  mind  that 
ver}-  little  relief  in  the 
amount  of  traffic  need  be  ex- 
pected for  several  years.  The 
duration  of  the  war  is  uncer- 
tain, but  to  fail  to  prepare 
for  a  long  struggle  is  only 
to  invite  disaster.  The  situa- 
tion demands  therefore  that 
betterment  programs  be 
pushed  and  extended  rather 
than  curtailed. 

Under  present  conditions 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cars  out  of  service  for  repairs 
presents  many  difficulties. 
Unlike  locomotives,  which 
are  shopped  on  a  mileage 
basis,  the  percentage  of  cars 
out  of  service  for  repairs 
reflects  the  quality  of  the 
construction  of  the  cars 
and  the  thoroughness  with 
whicli  maintenance  has  been 
kept  up,  rather  than  tlie  serv- 
ice which  they  have  rendered. 
Cars  too  frequently  are  al- 
__^^^____^^^^_^^^__     lowed    to    run    as    long    as 

they  will  stay  together  and 
are  then  sent  to  the  shop  only  to  be  given  such  repairs  as  are 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  service  for  a  few  more  miles.  Es- 
sentially a  car  is  not  different  from  a  locomotive;  it  should 
receive  general  repairs  periodically.  Results  in  decreasing  the 
number  of  bad  orders  will  depend  more  upon  a  general  adop- 
tion of  a  sane  policy  of  making  repairs  and  upon  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  weak  designs  than  upon 
increased  shop  facilities. 

A  showing  is  often  made  in  reducing  the  number  of  bad 
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order  cars  out  of  service  by  overlooking  conditions  which 
should  send  cars  to  the  repair  track,  in  the  hope  that  tliey 
may  get  beyond  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  local  officers  concerned 
before  failure  occurs.  Although  an  immediate  showing  may 
be  made,  a  continuation  of  such  a  jiolicy  is  .sure  to  lead  to 
disaster.  It  only  rcsuhs  in  transferring  the  burden  to  other 
slioulders  and  increases  the  extent  of  the  repairs  to  be 
made.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  congested  roads 
and  terminal  facilities,  the  delays  caused  while  setting  out 
bad  order  cars  on  the  road,  which  should  have  been  removed 
at  the  preceding  division  point  or  should  never  have  been 
placed  in  the  train,  causes  a  loss  of  transportation  efficiency 
far  greater  than  can  be  compensated  for  by  any  increase  in 
the  available  number  of  cars  that  may  be  effected  by  such 
a  policy.  At  large  transfer  points  such  as  the  Niagara 
Frontier  and  Chicago,  the  number  of  loads  which  must  be 
transferred  because  of  defective  equipment  often  exceeds 
2,000  per  month,  and  it  may  safely  be  estimated  that  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  number  will  approach  100,000  per 
month.  This  means  100,000  delays  to  transportation,  each 
having  a  material  influence  upon  terminal  congestion.  This 
is  a  serious  loss  of  transportation  efficiency  which  is  felt 
throughout  the  country.  Aside  from  that,  it  represents  a 
direct  loss  to  the  railroads  of  not  less  than  six  or  seven  dollars 
per  car,  which  is  expended  in  transferring  the  load.  It  is 
evident  that  a  policy  of  slighting  essential  repairs  as  a  means 
of  keeping  cars  in  service  will  be  of  no  assistance  under 
present  conditions,  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

A  nominal  reduction  in  bad  orders  often  may  be  made  by 
concentrating  the  efforts  of  the  repair  forces  upon  cleaning 
up  the  cars  awaiting  light  repairs.  Such  efforts  are  of  no 
value  except  for  a  short  time,  for  while  the  percentage  of 
bad  order  cars  is  temporarily  decreased,  the  amount  of  work 
which  must  actually  be  done  has  not  been  decreased  in  pro- 
portion. AL  the  end  of  such  a  campaign  the  shops  will  be 
found  congested  with  heavy  repairs  and  the  balance  of  lights 
and  heavies,  essential  to  the  best  utilization  of  labor  and 
facilities,  has  been  upset.  Cars  awaiting  heavy  repairs  should 
be  given  their  full  share  of  attention.  It  is  here  that  the 
grt-atest  opportunity  for  permanently  improving  conditions 
exists.  Every  car  which  leaves  the  shops  after  a  thorough 
general  overhauling  is  ready  to  go  into  service  and  stay  in 
service  without  frequent  returns  to  the  repair  track. 

Rough  Handling  Here  to  Stay 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  rough  handling,  which 
has  become  of  such  regular  occurrence  during  recent  years. 
Unquestionably  the  failure  of  much  of  the  equipment  to 
stand  up  in  service  is  due  to  this  condition,  and  there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  the  maintenance  department  to  relieve 
itself  of  responsibility  by  placing  the  blame  upon  the  trans- 
portation department  It  is  time  that  the  situation  be  faced 
squarely,  and  the  fact  admitted  that  rough  handling,  how- 
ever far  from  ideal  it  may  be  from  the  equipment  standpoint, 
is  a  necessary  feature  of  the  economical  conduct  of  transpor- 
tation. Many  roads,  already  recognizing  this  fact,  have  in- 
augurated, and  in  some  cases  completed,  equipment  better- 
n-.£iit  programs  which  have  materially  improved  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  the  availability  of  the  equipment  for  service 
and  the  efficiency  of  other  parts  of  the  transportation  machine. 

Wherever  programs  of  betterment  of  existing  equipment  are 
already  in  progress  they  should  be  pushed  as  fast  as  material 
and  the  cars  can  be  delivered  to  the  shops,  and  where  not 
already  inaugurated  they  should  be  more  seriously  consid- 
ered than  ever  before.  Of  course,  under  present  conditions 
the  difficulty  of  getting  cars  into  the  home  shops  will  seriously 
hinder  the  completion  of  such  programs  and  immediate  im- 
provement may  hardly  be  expected  therefrom.  But  conditions 
of  the  labor  and  material  market,  as  well  as  the  demands 
for  equipment  will  probably  continue  to  grow  more  acute  for 


some  time  to  come,  and  as  mucli  should  be  done  now  as  con- 
ditions will  permit. 

Reinforcing  Wooden  Cars 

There  are  tliousands  of  cars  of  wood  construction  in  the 
country,  the  strength  of  which  is  entirely  inadequate  to  with- 
stand the  .shocks  which  must  l)e  met  in  heavy  main  line 
service.  The  parts  of  these  cars  most  needing  attention  are 
underframes,  draft  gears,  trucks,  brake  rigging  and  weak 
end  constructions  on  box  cars.  With  these  relmilt  or  rein- 
forced, ec|uipment  may  be  placed  in  service  and  forgotten 
by  the  mechanical  department  for  months. 

Of  all  of  these  parts,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced 
with  the  draft  gear  and  its  attachments.  Where  equipment 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  life  of  ten  years  or  more,  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  economy  under  ordinary  conditions  to  rein- 
force wooden  underframe  cars  by  the  use  of  a  continuous  steel 
center  sill  construction.  Such  a  construction,  however,  in- 
creases the  v/eight  and  under  present  conditions  considerable 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  securing  the  necessary  ma- 
terial. Conditions  may  be  improved  materially,  with  a  some- 
what smaller  expenditure  and  with  a  much  less  general  recon- 
struction of  the  car  by  the  application  of  steel  draft  arms 
and  bolsters.  This  construction  reinforces  the  underframe 
at  the  weakest  points  and  affords  a  means  of  adequately  at- 
taching the  draft  gear  to  the  car. 

Weak  brake  beams  and  inadequate  brake  beam  hangers 
and  safety  hangers  are  another  prolific  source  of  difficulty 
not  only  to  the  car  department,  but  to  the  transportation  de- 
partment as  well.  Such  weaknesses  should  be  corrected  with- 
out fail  whenever  cars  pass  through  the  shop.  The  damage 
to  property  and  the  danger  to  life,  as  well  as  the  delay  to 
transportation  which  a  dropped  brake  beam  may  cause  has 
been  too  generally  observed  to  need  further  comment.  Air 
brake  equipment  must  receive  thorough  and  honest  attention. 
"Stencil"  cleaning  and  repairing  triple  valves  and  brake 
cylinders  is  a  practice  which  can  be  tolerated  under  present 
conditions  even  less  than  in  the  past. 

There  are  many  cars  still  in  interchange  service  which  are 
carried  on  arch  bar  trucks,  the  design  of  which  makes  them 
a  menace  to  the  safety  of  train  operation.  Such  trucks, 
especially  those  with  flat  compression  members  should  be  re- 
placed as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit. 

Box  car  roofs  and  doors  have  long  been  a  source  of  much 
loss  and  annoyance.  The  provision  of  a  good  door  with 
fixtures  of  approved  design  does  not  involve  a  large  expen- 
diture, and  there  is  no  reason  why  improvements  in  this 
feature  of  the  car  should  not  be  pushed  just  as  energetically 
now  as  in  the  past.  Although  cars  with  leaky  roofs  may  be 
used  in  certain  classes  of  service,  a  good  roof  will  keep  many 
box  cars  off  the  repair  track. 

With  these  essential  features  properly  taken  care  of,  many 
minor  repairs  may  be  postponed  or  patched  in  a  more  or 
less  temporary  manner  without  seriously  interfering  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  required  of  the  equipment. 

Live  Up  to  Spirit  of  M.  C.  B.  Rules 

Many  of  the  betterments  listed  above  may  be  made  only 
when  the  cars  pass  through  the  home  shops.  With  the  rail- 
roads operating  as  a  single  system  and  cars  circulating  with 
greater  freedom  than  ever  before,  the  accomplishment  of 
betterment  programs  may  be  painfully  slow.  But  immediate 
results  may  be  attained  by  a  more  liberal  application  of  the 
basic  principle  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Rules,  as  stated  in  Rule  1 : 
"Each  railway  company  must  give  to  foreign  cars  while  on 
its  line  the  same  care  as  to  inspection,  oiling,  packing,  adjust- 
ing brakes  and  repairs,  that  it  gives  to  its  own  cars."  As 
each  railroad  is  compelled  to  do  more  and  more  of  its  own 
business  with  cars  other  than  its  own,  there  should  be  a 
strong  incentive  for  a  much  stricter  adherence  to  the  spirit 
of  this  rule  tlian  has  generally  been  observed. 
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The  M.  C.  B.  rules  require  the  repair  of  foreign  cars  in 
kind,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  original  construction 
of  cars  cannot  be  modified,  even  though  the  best  interests  of 
efficient  transportation  demand  that  reinforcements  be  made. 
Nothing  in  the  rules  requires  the  haphazard  patch-work 
which  the  foreign  car  usually  receives,  however. 

New  end  sills  and  draft  timbers  are  frequently  applied  to 
wornout  draft  sills  incapable  of  holding  the  bolts.  Sheathing 
is  patched  up  on  box  cars  with  sills  so  rotten  that  they  will 
not  hold  nails.  Frames  are  allowed  to  deteriorate  until  a 
shifting  load  encounters  no  resistance.  Such  cars  are  re- 
leased from  one  repair  track  only  to  return  to  the  next  for 
further  patching  or  because  of  complete  failure  of  parts  which 
should  have  been  renewed  at  the  outset.  Such  repairs  are 
an  absolute  waste  of  labor  and  no  longer  should  be  tolerated, 
much  less  condoned.  Although  the  all-wood  car  is  far  from 
being  of  ideal  construction,  a  sane  policy  of  making  repairs 
to  such  cars  on  foreign  lines  would  effect  an  increase  in 
transportation  efficiency  that  would  go  far  towards  keeping 
the  number  of  cars  out  of  service  for  repairs  within  the  four 
per  cent  mark  set  by  the  Railway  War  Board.* 

The  incentive  for  making  adequate  repairs  of  this  kind 
would  probably  be  increased  by  a  revision  of  the  M.  C.  B. 
rules  to  permit  the  equipment  of  foreign  cars  with  safety 
appliance  standards.  Were  it  possible  to  do  this  work  with- 
out the  necessity  of  securing  authority,  time  would  be  avail- 
able in  which  to  make  thorough  repairs,  and  the  cars  would 
be  returned  to  service  in  good  condition. 

Systematic  Lubrication  of  Journal  Boxes 

One  of  the  most  widely  discussed  subjects  relating  to  car 
operation  and  maintenance  is  the  lubrication  of  journal  boxes. 
This  subject  has  been  investigated  and  methods  of  packing 
studied  in  the  greatest  detail,  and  yet  hot  journal  boxes  are 
still  a  source  of  much  trouble. 

Journal  boxes  on  the  foreign  car  have  always  received 
the  same  kind  of  attention  as  the  rest  of  the  car,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  the  air  brake  equipment.  Considerations 
of  safety  have  led  to  the  practice  of  periodically  cleaning  and 
repairing  triple  valves  and  brake  cylinders.  Indeed,  with- 
out such  a  system  in  force,  successful  train  operation  would 
be  extremely  difficult.  The  journal  box  requires  essentially 
the  same  treatment  and  a  similar  system  of  periodical  atten- 

*  See   the   Rnilzvay  Age   Gazette  for  May   11,   page    10 10. 


tion  might  well  be  adopted.  Of  course,  results  in  this  direc- 
tion can  be  obtained  only  by  concerted  action,  and  the  sug- 
gestion recently  offered  by  P.  J.  Burns,  superintendent 
rolling  stock  of  the  Michigan  Central,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Central  Railway  Club,  that  lubrication  be  jjlaced  squarely 
under  the  M.  C.  B.  rules,  just  as  is  any  other  repair,  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Sy.stematic  lubrication  of  journal 
boxes  means  not  only  a  reduction  in  delays  and  damage 
cau.sed  l)y  hot  boxes,  but  a  material  reduction  in  train  re- 
sistance which  will  be  reflected  in  the  coal  bill. 

Building  Cars  In  Railway  Shops 

It  has  been  suggested  that  cars  available  for  .service  may 
be  materially  increased  by  the  general  adoption  of  a  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  of  building  new  cars,  a  few  at  a  time, 
in  connection  with  the  regular  repair  work.  Aside  from  the 
difficulty  of  securing  material  to  advantage  in  the  small 
quantities  which  such  a  policy  would  require  and  of  pro- 
ducing the  equipment  economically,  few  shops  have  more 
facilities  than  are  required  to  take  care  of  the  volume  of 
repair  work  to  be  handled.  With  a  limited  supply  of  labor 
as  well,  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  falling  Ix'hind  on  the  regular  repair  work. 
The  largest  result,  measured  in  output  of  serviceable  cars, 
will  generally  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  available  re- 
.sources  in  making  thorough  and  periodical  repairs  to  existing 
equipment.  The  general  adoption  of  such  a  building  policy 
would  throw  into  service  a  large  number  of  wooden  cars  of  a 
variety  of  designs,  many  of  which  would  be  ill  considered  and 
inadequate  to  stand  up  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  in 
service,  leading  to  an  accumulation  of  trouble  a  few  months 
hence. 

To  effect  improvements  of  the  kind  outlined,  with  a  short- 
age in  the  supply  of  both  labor  and  material,  will  not  be  an 
easy  matter,  and  undoubtedly  ideal  results  cannot  be  obtained. 
It  is  only  in  this  direction,  however,  that  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cars  available  for  efficient  service — on  the  road 
and  not  on  the  repair  track — may  be  obtained.  We  are  in  a 
war  of  armies  no  more  than  a  war  of  all  re.sources,  and  max- 
imum efficiency  of  transjjortation  is  essential  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  our  resources.  The  success  of  the  nation,  therefore, 
depends  no  less  upon  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  go  to  the 
front  than  upon  the  supreme  efforts  of  all  railroad  men  to- 
meet  the  demands  on  our  transportation  system,  no  matter 
what  the  obstacles. 


The  War's  Effect  on  American  Railway  Finance 

Price  at  Which  Railways  Can  Obtain  New  Money  or  Fi- 
nance Maturing  Obligations  Has  Been  Greatly  Advanced 


IT  is  safe  to  assume  that  during  the  war  American  rail- 
road managements  will  try  to  raise,  through  the  sale  of 
securities,  only  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  re- 
fund maturing  obligations  and  to  pay  for  additions  and 
betterments  to  the  property  which  cannot  economically  be 
postponed.  The  high  cost  and  the  scarcity  of  materials  and 
of  labor  will  preclude  any  very  great  expenditures  on  new 
railroad  building  or  on  additional  facilities,  such  as  grade 
reduction,  double  tracking,  large  new  yards  and  large  new 
stations,  even  if  money  were  easily  obtainable  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  experience  of  the  English  railroads  in  this  respect  is 
interesting.  Their  net  returns  were  guaranteed  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  by  the  government,  so  that  apparently 
they  had  virtually  the  government's  credit  to  draw  upon  for 


such  capital  expenditures  as  were  necessar}'  and  approved 
of  by  the  government.  The  11  largest  English  railway 
companies  estimated  that  they  would  need  to  spend  during 
the  first  calendar  year,  after  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
roughly  $30,000,000  on  capital  account,  but  actually  ex- 
pended only  approximately  $20,000,000.  Including  the 
smaller  companies  and  the  Irish  and  Scotch  railroads,  the 
44  principal  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  proposed 
at  the  beginning  of  1915  to  spend  $.S 8, 000,000  and  actually 
spent  less  than  $25,000,000.  Whether  or  not  materials  and 
labor  in  the  United  States  will  become  so  hard  for  American 
railroads  to  procure  as  is  suggested  by  the  e.xperience  of 
the  English  railways,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  American  railroad  system,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  not  in  anything  like  the  permanent  condition  that 
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the  English  railroads  are.  There  will  have  to  be  a  far 
greater  amount  of  money  spent  on  additions  and  betterments 
to  property  for  American  railroads  than  was  the  case  for 
English  railroads.  Ours  is  a  still  growing  system,  and  with 
the  enormous  volume  of  traffic  which  it  is  now  handling 
various  parts  of  it  will  have  to  l)e  strengthened  materially  or 
expanded. 

Both  the  English  and  French  roads  have  found  that  the 
absolutely  necessary  renewals  of  and  additions  to  equipment 
were  on  a  proportionately  much  larger  scale  than  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  expenditure  for  additions  and  betterments  to 
other  railroad  property.  While  current  funds  will  be  used 
in  good  part  to  pay  maturing  equipment  trust  obligations,  if 
rates  are  so  adjusted  as  to  permit  protitable  operation  of  the 
railroads  there  will  still  be  required  very  large  sums  for  ad- 
ditional new  equipment. 

The  American  railroads  are  in  a  different  situation  as 
regards  credit  than  are  the  English  or  French  roads.  Amer- 
ican railroad  credit  has  got  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  New 
railroad  capital,  either  for  refunding  purposes  or  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments,  will  have  to  be  raised  not  with  the 
aid  of  the  government  credit  but  actually  in  competition  with 
government  securities. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  possibilities  of 
marketing  new  issues  only  of  securities  by  railroad  com- 
panies will  be  considered.  The  effect  of  the  war  situation 
on  the  quoted  prices  of  already  outstanding  securities  will 
be  discussed  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  sale  of  new  securities.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion,  investors,  and  by  this  is  meant  not  only 
those  who  invest  funds  permanently,  but  also  those  who 
buy  for  a  "long  pull,"  as  it  is  called,  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  class  are  those  who  demand  security 
of  principal.  Of  course,  there  are  sub-divisions  of  this 
class.  The  investor  who  wants  absolute  security  will  con- 
fine himself  to  certain  government  issues  of  bonds  and  to 
some  municipal  issues.  In  general,  however,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  include  in  this  first  class  investors  who  will  con- 
sider the  purchase  of  bonds  which  are  a  legal  investment 
for  savings  banks  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  second  class  includes  investors  who  want  to  get  a  con- 
siderably higher  interest  yield  on  their  money  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  secured  froin  bonds  which  are  a  legal  investment  for 
savings  banks  in  Massachusetts.* 

The  third  class  includes  those  who  expect  to  make  either 
a  very  high  yield  or  to  get  a  profit  through  a  large  advance- 
in  the  prices  of  the  securities  which  they  buy  to  be  held  tem- 
porarily. This  third  class  might  be  called  the  speculative 
investing  class,  and  in  the  United  States  is  very  large, 
indeed. 

The  general  trend  of  railway  regulation  has  been  such 
that  now  only  the  second  class  of  investors  can  be  reached 
by  railroads  with  new  issues  of  securities.  Few  of  the 
very  strong  railroads,  even  those  with  some  outstanding 
issues  of  bonds  which  are  legal  investments  for  savings 
banks,  have  open  first  mortgages  under  which  they  can  sell 
any  great  amount  of  additional  bonds.  Railroad  regulation 
has  almost  entirely  shut  out  railways  from  the  third  class 
of  investor.  Promoters'  profits,  speculative  railroad  build- 
ing, speculative  profits,  those  things  which  appeal  to  the 
class  of  investor  who  is  willing  to  take  a  very  considerable 
risk  in  order  to  make,  not  a  fair  interest  return,  but  rather 
a  good  sized  profit,  as  profits  would  be  considered  in 
ordinary  business,  can  find  little  to  attract  them  in  rail- 
road security  issues. 

Before  the  war  railroads  still  had  to  some  extent  a  pos- 
sibility of  selling  their  securities  to  the  second  class  of  in- 
vestors, those  who  wanted  a  higher  yield  than  they  could 

•  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  referred  to  here  because  the  require- 
ments which  their  laws  make  for  bonds  legal  for  savings  banks'  funds  are 
especially  strict. 


get  on  government  bonds  and  who  have  correspondingly  less 
safety  of  principal.  But  even  before  the  war  new  issues  of 
railroad  securities  had  to  compete  with  this  class  of  in- 
vestor, with  public  utility  issues  and  some  large  industrial 
companies'  issues. 

W.  M.  Acworth,  the  English  economist,  testifying  before 
the  Newlands  committee  at  Washington,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  a  yield  of  about  half  of  one  per  cent  higher  was 
required  on  the  bond  of  a  strong  corporation  to  make  it 
sell  on  a  par  with  a  strong  government  issue.  Mr.  Acworth 
in  making  this  comparison  left  out  of  consideration  income 
taxes,  bankers'  commissions,  etc.  These  would  add  probably 
at  least  another  1  per  cent,  so  that  a  bond  of  a  strong  cor- 
poration would  have  to  be  sold  on  approximately  a  5  per 
cent  interest  basis  to  compete  with  the  United  States  Liberty 
Loan  sold  on  a  3J/^  per  cent  basis.  But  very  few  railroads 
can  offer  bonds  which  would  come  under  the  class  of  bonds 
of  a  strong  corporation  which,  yielding  5  per  cent,  would 
compete  with  United  States  government  3^'s. 

In  other  words,  the  railroads  probably  will  have  to  make 
new  issues  even  of  bonds  attractive  to  the  second  class  of 
investors,  and  this  means  that  they  will  have  to  sell  bonds 
on  at  least  as  high  as  a  5^  per  cent  basis  and  for  the 
great  majority  of  railroads  on  a  6  per  cent  or  even  more 
than  6  per  cent  basis.  By  this  is  meant  that  it  will  cost 
the  railroad  company  this  year  over  6  per  cent.  The  cost 
of  marketing  the  bonds  will  be  such  as  to  give  the  investor 
a  little  lower  yield  than  this. 

It  is  almost  necessary  for  a  number  of  American  rail- 
roads not  to  do  their  financing  for  the  next  decade  through 
the  sale  of  fixed  interest  bearing  bonds  if  they  are  to  keep  a 
safe  margin  between  fixed  charges  and  income  available  for 
fixed  charges  and  dividends.  The  second  class  of  investors, 
however,  are  demanding,  in  the  case  of  public  utility  cor- 
porations even,  preferred  stock  that  will  yield  7  per  cent 
at  least,  and  for  common  stock  well  over  7  per  cent.  The 
war,  therefore,  has  had  two  important  effects  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  railroad  financing.  By  forcing  the  return  of 
American  railroad  securities  held  abroad  it  has  made  it 
harder  for  railroads  to  issue  new  securities,  simply  because 
of  the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Secondly, 
because  it  has  given  the  investor  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  bond  at  3^  per  cent  with  almost  absolute 
security  of  principal  and  the  possibility  of  having  this 
interest  rate  later  increased  to  4  or  even  4^/2  per  cent,  it 
has  almost  shut  railroads  out  from  the  possibility  of  selling 
new  bond  issues  to  what  we  have  called  the  first  class  of 
investors.  And  furthermore,  by  forcing  the  railroads  to  go 
only  to  the  second  class  of  investors  it  has  radically  changed 
the  interest  rate  at  which  money  can  be  raised  by  a  railroad 
company. 

It  used  to  be  customary  to  accept  5  per  cent  as  the  fair 
return  on  an  investment  in  railroad  bonds  and  as  a  fair 
cost  of  money  to  the  railroads,  although,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  the  money  raised  by  the  older,  stronger  companies 
like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  and  others,  was  raised  through  the  sale 
of  bonds  at  a  price  which  cost  the  railroad  company  only 
about  4  per  cent  in  interest.  There  is  little  prospect  that 
the  present  generation  will  see  money  obtainable  by  railroads 
at  anything  near  as  low  a  cost  as  this. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  old  idea  that  a  solvent 
railroad  company  which  is  not  very  heavily  capitalized  can 
at  will  raise  new  money  at  a  cost  of  not  over  5  per  cent  in 
interest  must  be  abandoned  and  a  new  rate  which  for  bonds 
of  the  stronger  companies  would  be  5  J^  to  6  per  cent  and 
for  bonds  of  the  weaker  companies  over  6  per  cent,  and  7 
per  cent  for  preferred  stock  of  the  stronger  companies  and 
8  per  cent  or  over  for  stock  of  the  weaker  companies,  must 
be  accepted  as  the  "fair  return"  which  is  necessary  to  attract 
capital  into  new  issues  of  railroad  securities. 
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THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE  LIBERTY  LOAN 

The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  Railroads,  of  which 
president  Alfred  H.  Smith  of  the  New  York  Central  is 
chairman,  is  still  busily  engaged  at  the  headquarters  in 
New  York,  assembling  iinal  returns  from  the  nation-wide 
canvass  for  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds  to  employees  on  the 
"instalment  plan." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  complete  reports  from  all  companies, 
a  report  will  be  made  of  results  in  detail  to  each  one  of  the 
participating  railroads,  but  inasmuch  as  the  task  of  getting 
exact  totals  from  thousands  of  employing  officers  scattered 
all  over  the  country  is  a  heavy  extra  load  upon  busy  ac- 
counting departments,  the  final  record  is  far  from  complete. 

Reports  to  the  committee  from  100  companies  last  Wednes- 
day evening  showed  a  total  of  218,081  individual  subscrib- 
ers for  an  aggregate  of  $18,414,416  of  the  Liberty  bonds, 
this  being  an  average  of  $84.43  per  capita.  The  low  aver- 
age indicates  the  vast  proportion  of  $50  and  $100  subscrip- 
tions by  employees,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  railroads' 
committee  carried  into  effect  the  prime  desire  of  the  govern- 
ment that  the  bonds  should  be  scattered  so  far  as  possible 
in  the  hands  of  small  investors,  instead  of  being  concentrated 
in  the  banks. 

Record  of  Speed  and  Efficiency 

The  entire  work  of  making  an  individual  and  personal 
canvass  of  practically  every  one  of  the  1,500,000  railroad 
employees  was  carried  out  by  the  railroad  managements 
under  the  central  committee's  direction  within  a  bare  two 
weeks'  time.  The  speed  and  efficiency  attained  in  setting 
the  vast  transportation  machine  at  work  for  the  government's 
Liberty  Bond  issue  probably  has  no  counterpart. 

The  Committee  of  Railroads  resulted  from  a  request  of 
the  general  Liberty  Bond  Committee  in  New  York  made  after 
the  general  national  campaign  was  in  progress.  The  offi- 
cers who  accepted  the  task  were:  Alfred  H.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  who  was  elected  chair- 
man; Frederick  D.  Underwood,  president  of  the  Erie;  W. 
H.  Truesdale,  president  of  the  Lackawanna;  L.  F.  Loree, 
president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson;  Henry  Walters,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  Walker  D. 
Hines,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Santa  Fe;  and  John 
B.  Dennis  of  Blair  &  Co.,  New  York.  H.  W.  Burnham  of 
Chairman  Smith's  staff  was  secretary  of  the  committee. 

It  was  immediately  decided  to  ask  each  American  railroad 
to  establish  an  "instalment-payment  plan"  and  advance  the 
funds  necessary  to  permit  employees  to  buy  bonds  and  pay 
for  them  by  monthly  deductions  from  the  payroll. 

The  railroads  joined  simultaneously  in  aiding  the  general 
advertising  of  the  Liberty  Loan.  Quantities  of  the  bright 
posters  urging  patriotic  response  were  displayed  in  depots, 
cars  and  other  public  places  throughout  the  country.  Special 
mottos  were  printed  in  red  ink  upon  dining  car  menus  and 
upon  general  railroad  stationery  generally.  Individual  cir- 
culars with  convenient  subscription  blanks  were  handed  to 
employees  of  all  classes.  At  the  committee's  suggestion  em- 
ploying officers  and  department  heads  personally  presented 
the  duty  of  buying  war  bonds  before  each  member  of  their 
various  forces.  Some  companies  delegated  special  speakers 
to  go  out  over  their  lines  and  hold  meetings. 

All  efforts  of  the  committee  were  concentrated  on  numbers, 
rather  than  amounts,  in  enli.sting  bond-buyers,  and  the  $18,- 
414,416  subscribed  by  218,081  employees  thus  far  tabulated 
does  not  include  any  of  the  large  subscriptions  by  railroad 
companies  themselves  for  blocks  of  bonds,  which  aggregate 
much  more  than  $50,000,000  and  show  a  dozen  companies 
taking  from  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  Moreover,  a  vast 
number  of  railroad  employees,  it  was  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee, had  taken  bonds  at  the  very  first  call  from  their  own 
banks,  before  the  railroad  canvass  was  launched,  this  being 
partic  \larly  the  case  among  officers. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  comj)lete  reports  will  show  about 
250,000  individual  subscribers  for  an  aggregate  of  $25,000,- 
000. 

Vast  Number  of  $50  Subscriptions 

In  many  offices,  every  member  of  the  force  was  found  to 
have  subscribed  for  at  least  one  bond,  even  including  the 
errand  boys  and  porters. 

At  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  about  150 
of  the  depot  attendants,  including  three-score  of  the  colored 
"red  cap"  porters,  took  bonds,  the  latter  in  most  cases  paying 
cash  which  was  not  taken  from  savings  banks.  There  were 
many  subscriptions  from  the  forces  of  car  department,  in- 
cluding repairers,  inspectors,  sweepers  and  even  scrubwomen. 
One  car  repairer  took  $1,000  of  bonds  for  cash,  and  soon 
returned  and  bought  $900  additional.  A  Boston  train  con- 
ductor in  active  service  purchased  $10,000  of  the  securities 
and  paid  cash. 

Railroad  treasurers  can  prove  that  in  many  instances  the 
bond  money  literally  was  dug  out  of  "the  old  sock"  and  put 
into  circulation  after  a  long  vacation  from  any  bank  teller's 
drawer,  and  many  a  bundle  of  old  greenbacks  arrived  with 
a  strong  odor  of  camphor  moth  balls. 

Big  New  Job  of  Accounting 

General  adoption  of  the  "installment  plan"  involves  a  vast 
new  task  of  accounting  for  the  railroads'  auditors  and  treas- 
urers, as  the  subscribers  come  from  all  departments  and  are 
scattered  and  are  paid  in  various  ways.  Deductions  must 
be  made  at  differing  intervals,  with  interest  allowances  pro- 
gressing during  the  period  of  payments. 

One  particularly  difficult  feature  yet  to  be  met  is  the  de- 
livery of  the  bonds  to  subscribers.  As  almost  all  are  coupon 
bonds  payable  to  bearer,  it  will  be  necessary  for  every  re- 
cipient of  a  bond  to  be  identified  and  a  safe  receipt  secured. 
This  would  serve  to  forbid  mailing  the  securities. 

New  York  Central 

Reports  of  Liberty  Bond  purchases  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  covering  the  system 
east  and  west,  show  a  total  of  29,395  individual  subscribers 
to  an  aggregate  of  $2,128,450,  being  an  average  of  $72.50 
per  subscriber. 

Of  this  total,  the  New  York  Central  proper  showed  19,246 
subscribers  for  $1,340,750  of  the  bonds.  There  were  15,236 
purchasers  of  $50  bonds;  3,816  subscribers  took  $100  bonds, 
and  the  remaining  194  bought  bonds  of  $500  or  more. 

The  New  England  Roads 

The  railroads  of  New  England  had  a  Liberty  Loan  com- 
mittee of  their  own  working  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  Committee  of  New  England  and  in  conjunction 
with  president  Smith's  committee.  An  important  officer  from 
each  of  the  railroads  in  New  England  served  on  the  com- 
mittee and  through  its  work  subscriptions  were  obtained  from 
railroad  employees  as  follows,  the  report  being  complete  up 
to  Friday  noon,  June  15: 

A  »T       .  Amount 

Approximate  Number  of  Amount  subscribed 

number  subscriptions  subscribed  throuKh 

of  through  through  local  banks 

employees  company  company  or  otherwise 

Boston   &   ^raiIle    29,000  5,772  $297,250  $83,700.00 

New  York.  New  Haven  S: 

Hartford   44.000  327  26,950  Not  stated 

Maine    Central     6,500  108  27,750  Not  stated 

Boston  &   .Mbany    8.200  860  66,300  Not  stated 

r.angor  &   Aroostook 1.800  455  40,550  $7,200  00 

Central    Vermont    2.600  725  45,000  Not  stated 

Rutland     2,100  557  42,750  $16,100.00 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

On  the  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  applications  were 
received  from  3,390  employees,  the  total  subscriptions  being 
$275,650.  Considerably  over  50  per  cent  of  the  employees 
of  the  company  subscribed,  with  a  number  of  applications 
coming  in  too  late  for  acceptance. 


Bridge   Renewals   Under   Abnormal   Conditions 


A  Discussion  of  the  Methods  Adopted 
to  Maintain  Structures  of  Ade- 
quate  Capacity  in    the 
Face   of    High 
Prices 


^cco)u1-lioiui  Cinlcis  Reused  zvith   Concrete   Floor 


COXTRAC'I^S  for  the  fabrication  of  steel  bridges 
awarded  during  the  last  few  months  have  been 
placed  at  prices  that  are  two,  three  or  even  four 
times  as  high  as  those  prevailing  during  normal  times,  and, 
unless  premiums  have  been  paid  to  secure  prompt  delivery, 
the  dates  for  the  completion  of  the  structures  have  been  set 
many  months  into  the  future. 

Normal   prices   for   fabricated   bridge   work   which   varied 
from  less  than  two  cents  to 


not  over  three  cents  per 
pound  are  to  be  contrasted 
with  current  prices  that 
range  from  4  to  7  cents,  or 
more,  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  work,  the 
delivery  stipulations  and  the 
mill  arrangements  of  the 
fabricator.  The  cost  of  the 
substructures  and.  the  ex- 
pense for  erecting  the  steel 
are  also  appreciably  higher 
than  formerl}',  largely  be- 
cause of  a  scarcity  of  labor, 
but  it  is  the  high  cost  of  the 
plain  steel  entering  the  fab- 
ricating shop  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  major  part  of 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
any  betterment  program,  in- 
volving the  construction  of 
steel  bridges. 

In  the  face  of  this  condi- 
tion there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican railroads  when  there 
was  a  greater  need  for 
bridges  of  adequate  capac- 
ity. With  a  volume  of  traffic 
far  in  excess  of  any  previous 
period  and  with  prospects  of 
exacting  requirements  by  the 

government,  it  becomes  imperat've  that  all  oljstacles  to  the 
movement  of  traffic  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Restrictions 
on  power  or  other  heavy  equijiment,  or  resort  to  slow  orders 
because  of  weak  Ijridges,  become  espec'ally  burdensome,  while 
a  bridge  failure  with  its  possibilities  of  a  deplorable  loss  of 
life  would  be  even  more  than  usually  serious  because  of  the 
hazard  of  a  military  embarrassment  which  can  easily  be 
caused  by  an  interruption  to  traffic.  The  destruction  of  100 
miles  of  railroad  track  can  Ije  made  good  in  a  few  weeks' 


time,  while  a  span  lost  from  a  Mississippi  river  bridge  may 
"easily  delay  traffic  for  two  months  or  more. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that  while  a  state  of  war  constitutes 
a  condition  of  emergency,  it  does  not  permit  of  any  depart- 
ure from  established  standards  of  safety  in  railway  opera- 
tion. This  has  been  well  expressed  by  W.  L.  Park,  vice- 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  in  an  address  before  the 
International  Association  of  Railway  Special  Agents  and  Po- 
lice.     "An   expert   examina- 


Bridges  Must  Be  Adequate 

^l/EAK  bridges  present   serious  obstacleg 
to  the  movement  of  heavy  traffic. 

Difficult  and  extensive  reconstruction  may 
cause  more  delay  to  trains  than  slow  orders 
or  loading  restrictions. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  demands  made  on 
the  steel  industry  the  construction  of  new 
steel  bridges  is  expensive  and  slow. 

New  work  may  be  avoided  in  a  variety  of 

ways. 

The  structure  may  be  reinforced  by  addi- 
tional members  or  intermediate  supports. 

It  may  be  replaced  by  second  hand  spans 
doubled  up  to  give  the  required  strength. 

Temporary  construction  may  be  used. 

Old  double  track  spans  may  serve  in  single 
track  locations. 


tion  should  be  made  of  all 
roadways  and  structures  over 
which  movements  would  be 
likely  to  take  place  to  ascer- 
tain their  condition  as  to 
strength  and  capacity.  If 
too  weak  or  of  insufficient 
capacity,  steps  for  remedying 
the  deficiency  should  be  rec- 
ommended. The  whole  out- 
come of  the  defensive  move- 
ment might  be  reversed  by 
inability  to  transport  some 
heavy  guns  across  a  bridge 
too    weak    to    permit    their 

passage " 

Nor  is  assurance  of  ade- 
quate strength  the  only  re- 
quisite. Maintenance  should 
not  be  neglected.  Bridges- 
are  expensive  items  of  a  rail- 
way property  and  the  failure 
to  maintain  them  results  in 
a  shortening  of  life  that 
cannot  be  restored  by  subse- 
quent expenditures.  Inspec- 
tion is  an  essential  feature 
of  Ijridge  maintenance. 
Through  it,  the  need  of  re- 
pairs or  other  maintenance 
work  is  determined  and  it  is 
necessary  also  as  a  safety 
precaution.  While  properly  designed  and  constructed  bridges 
rarely  develop  weaknesses  in  workmanship,  certain  faults 
may  arise  which  require  attention  and  once  discovered  they 
should  be  promptly  corrected. 

Painting  is  now  costly  both  as  to  material  and  labor  but 
the  repainting  of  a  l:)ridge  now,  before  the  old  coat  is  de- 
stroyed, will  not  be  nearly  as  expensive  as  it  will  be  later, 
when  there  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  paint  and  the 
labor   of    its    application,    the   greater   cost   of   removing    an. 
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accumulation  of  rust.  The  metal  lost  in  the  meantime  by 
corrosion  can  never  be  replaced.  Since  painting  is  done 
primarily  for  purposes  of  protection  rather  than  appear- 
ance, this  same  consideration  holds  with  nearly  equal  force 
in  regard  to  other  railway  structures. 

The  Present   Situation 

Under  these  circumstances  it  become?  highly  important 
to  study  the  condition  of  the  bridges  on  American  railways 
as  they  are  today  and  to  consider  what  steps  must  be  taken 
to  correct  any  deficiencies.  There  is  only  a  remote  possi- 
bility that  military  requirements  will  call  for  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  of  any  considerable  length  and  of  perma- 
nent character  during  the  course  of  the  war.  Instead, 
bridge  construction  will  be  restricted  very  largely  to  the  re- 
newal of  existing  structures  that  require  it  because  of  the 
increased   weights   of   locomotives   and   other  ecjuipment. 

While  the  replacement  of  bridges  because  of  inadequacy 
has  been  a  gradual  and  continual  process,  it  was  acceler- 
ated from  about  1895  to  about  1910,  following  the  rapid 
change  in  the  character  of  American  locomotives  which  took 
place  during  -the  late  nineties  and  the  first  few  years  of  the 
new  century.  Locomotives  have  continued  to  increase  in 
size,  but  owing  to  the  general   adoption  of  Cooper  standard 


Timber  Highway  Viaduct  on  the  Southern 

E-50  train  loading  for  design  about  1900,  bridges  built 
since  that  date  have  been  generally  of  adequate  strength  to 
carry  safely  the  largest  locomotives  built  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  bridges  replaced  in  the  last  decade  have  been 
for  the  most  part  structures  built  previous  to  1900,  and  as 
these  are  growing  fewer  in  number  the  carrying  capacity 
of  main  line  railway  bridges  in  this  country  offer  a  much 
larger  margin  of  safety  than  they  did  10  or  15  years  ago. 

In  consequence  the  renewals  with  which  the  railroads 
must  contend  at  the  present  time  are  of  the  current  progres- 
sive character,  such  as  will  be  encountered  in  the  structures 
of  any  growing  industrial  activity.  In  consequence  they 
are  not  influenced  by  the  present  crisis,  barring  such  special 
requirements  as  may  arise  from  unusual  routings  or  the  in- 
terchange of  equipment  that  ma)'  be  included  in  the  plans 
of  the  Railroads'  \A'ar  Beard. 

The  Problem 

The  problem  imposed  is,  therefore,  the  proper  disposi- 
tion of  current  renewals  in  the  face  of  the  high  prices  and 
under  pressure  of  congested  industrial  activities.  A  can- 
vass of  a  number  of  representative  railroads  discloses  the 
fact  that  these  conditions  have  resulted  in  the  postponement 
of  renewals  in  many  cases  where  this  can  be  done  with 
entire  security,  or  in  resorting  to  reinforcing  or  the  use  of 
second  hand  structures  or  temporary  construction.  It  is 
patent,  however,  that  the  present  high  price  of  steel  does 
not  afford  a  valid  reason  for  the  deferring  of  permanent 
work  unless  a  feasible  alternative  of  unquestioned  safety 
suggests  itself. 

In   the   consideration   of   what   should    I)C   done   with    anv 


structure,  tlie  initial  step  i.s  tlie  determination  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  carrying  cajiacity  of  the  bridge  and  the 
loads  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Unfortunately,  a  wide  di- 
versity of  opinion  e.xists  as  to  the  character  of  investigation 
required.  Some  engineers  re.sort  to  detailed  stress  analyses, 
while  others  depend  upon  approximate  calculations  com- 
bined with  a  study  of  any  individual  evidences  of  distress 
on  the  part  of  the  various  members  of  the  structure.  Be- 
cause of  this  difference  of  opinion  a  like  disagreement  e.x- 
ists as  to  the  allowable  limits  of  overstress.  Without  en- 
tering into  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  thorough  analysis  affords  opportunity  for  material 
economy,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  accurately  the 
actual  stresses  are  determined,  the  greater  is  the  proportion 
of  the  total  capacity  of  the  structure  that  can  be  developed 
with  safety. 

Having  concluded  that  the  e.xisting  or  contemplated  train- 
loads  constitute  an  undue  overload  on  the  structure,  sev- 
eral plans  present  themselves  for  the  disposition  of  the 
situation.  The  bridge  may  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  of 
similar  design,  or  a  modified  lavout  may  be  adouted  which 
will  require  less  steel  or  jjermit  the  u.se  of  concrete  or  some 
other  suljstitute  material.  In  the  case  of  a  viaduct  the 
substitution  of  an  earth  embankment  may  offer  a  solution. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  strengthen  or  reinforce 
the  bridge  or  to  replace  it  by  second-hand  structural  steel 
doubled  up  to  afford  adequate  strength.  In  other  cases  it 
may  be  legitimate  to  resort  to  temporary  construction  and 
occasionally  it  may  be  possible  to  carry  the  structure  over 
for  some  time  by  restrictions  on   its  use. 

Under  normal  conditions  on  main   lines   and   with   ade- 


Subway  Bridge   Reinforced  by   Posts  and  Stringers 

(|uate  funds  available,  the  solution  almost  invariably  calls 
for  a  new  structure,  and  even  at  the  present  time  there  are 
many  situations  offering  only  the  alternatives  of  a  new  bridge 
or  the  postponement  of  reconstruction  through  loading  re- 
strictions. To  illustrate:  a  small  road  in  the  middle  west 
has  a  bridge  over  an  important  river  of  which  all  spans 
except  three  have  a  strength  equivalent  to  that  of  spans  de- 
signed to  carry  Cooper's  E-45  loading  or  better.  The  pur- 
chase of  heavier  power  is  contemplated,  but  these  three 
spans,  already  overstressed  by  present  e(|uipment,  cannot 
carr\-  the  proposed  loading  with  safety.     The  river  is  deep, 
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precluding  the  use  of  temporary  intermediate  supports,  and 
the  superstructure,  being  of  the  through  tyi)c,  does  not  allow 
reinforcing  trusses,  while  an  investigation  discloses  no  op- 
portunity for  adequate  reinforcement  of  individual  mem- 
bers, 'riius  the  case  clearly  calls  for  new  spans  which  the 
roa<l  unfortunately  is  not  in  a  position  to  buy.  Consequent- 
ly it  must  forego' the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from 
tlic  use  of  larger  locomotives  on  the  portion  of  the  line 
where  this  bridge  is  situated. 

Modified  Design 

A  less  difficult  situation  might  permit  the  introduction 
of  intermediate  piers  and  the  use  of  shorter  spans  which 
would  require  less  steel.  There  is  a  common  rule  that  the 
most  economical  bridge  is  secured  when  the  costs  of  the 
substructure  and  the  superstructure  are  approximately  equal. 
With  a  pronounced  advance  in  the  unit  cost  of  superstructure 
material,  it  is  evident  that  studies  made  at  this  time  will 
give  results  differing  widely  from  those  obtained  when  the 
original  bridge  was  built.  Several  bridge  engineers  report 
material  advantages  for  designs  involving  the  use  of  shorter 
spans  than  would  ordinarily  be  considered  economical. 

The  wide  use  of  concrete  for  all  manner  of  structures 
suggests  the  possible  substitution  of  this  material  in  cases 
where  steel  has  been  used  in  the  past.  However,  inquiry 
of  a  number  of  roads  fails  to  disclose  any  appreciable 
change  in  practice.  The  railroads  that  have  used  concrete 
extensively  in  the  past  find  that  estimates  for  structures  of 
relatively  greater  span  now  show  definite  economies  for  con- 
crete, but  they  have  in  most  cases  hesitated  to  resort  to  any 
marked  innovations.  For  instance,  one  bridge  engineer 
estimates  that  concrete  girders  of  40  and  50-ft.  spans  are 
more  economical  at  the  present  time  than  steel,  but  he  does 
not  feel  that  it  is  advisable  to  go  to  this  extreme  at  present. 
However,  another  railroad  is  now  building  a  reinforced 
concrete  bowstring  span  in  place  of  a  through  girder  bridge. 
By  way  of  contrast  a  number  of  railroads  that  have  been 
extremely  loath  to  use  reinforced  concrete  in  the  past  are 
still  adhering  to  their  conservative  attitude  regarding  this 
material. 

-    Methods  or  Reinforcing  Spans 

Whenever  it  becomes  paramount  to  avoid  the  renewal  of 
a  bridge  the  first  consideration  is  to  determine  what  meas- 
ures, if  any,  can  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  structure.  The 
simplest  and  most  frequently  practiced  procedure  is  to  in- 
troduce an  intermediate  support,  or  several  of  them,  there- 
by reducing  the  span  lengths  of  the  superstructure.  Pile 
or  frame  bents  are  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  and, 
barring  cases  of  excessive  height  or  where  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  water  caused  by  the  large  number  of  supports 
would  be  objectionable  or  dangerous,  it  is  a  safe  and  con- 
servative practice,  provided  that  the  work  is  properly  de- 
signed and  constructed  and  that  adequate  inspection  is 
given  to  insure  a  proper  condition  of  the  more  or  less  tem- 
porary structure.  An  important  consideration  is  that  the 
superstructure  is  adequately  equipped  to  transmit  its  load 
at  intermediate  points.  In  girders  this  may  involve  the 
addition  of  some  properly  designed  bearing  stiffeners;  in 
steel  truss  spans  some  members  may  require  strengthening 
because  of  the  reversal  of  stresses  taking  place  near  the 
new  points  of  support. 

Another  consideration  is  the  strengthening  of  the  super- 
structure itself.  When  main  members  are  of  insufficient 
section,  it  is  not  often  that  adequate  additions  can  be  made. 
It  is  generally  considered  impracticable  to  add  cover  plates 
to  girders  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  trusses  can  be 
improved  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  common 
experience  that  many  old  structures  are  found  to  be  inade- 
quate at  the  present  time,  not  because  of  insufficient  sections 
in  the  main  members,  but  because  modern  designing  prac- 
tice applied   in  the  investigation  of  these  old   bridges  dis- 


closes a  lack  of  balance  in  the  design  or  weaknesses  in  de- 
tails— weaknesses  so  pronounced  that  they  call  for  restric- 
tions on  the  bridge  loading.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  is 
frc(iuently  possible  to  correct  the  faulty  details  and  con- 
tinue the  structure  in  use.  Among  details  commonly  found 
at  fault  on  girders  are  inadecjuate  flange  riveting,  insuffi- 
cient web  splices  and  poorly  arranged  bearing  stiffeners. 
In  truss  spans  the  more  common  faults  include  inadequate 
pins  and  pin  plates  and  eccentricity  of  compression  mem- 
bers, while  the  floor  systems  suffer  from  the  same  short- 
comings encountered  in  girder  spans.  Various  schemes 
have  been  devised  for  overcoming  these  difficulties  with  a 
display  of  more  or  less  ingenuity.  The  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  once  replaced  a  number  of  pins  in  a  swing 
bridge  successfully  by  driving  larger  ones  into  reamed  holes. 

Long  span  bridges  are  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  span 
itself  in  such  cases  forms  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  load,  pronounced  increases  in  the  train  loading  exert 
only  minor  influence  on  the  total  stresses  in  the  truss  mem- 
bers. The  service  life  of  such  structures  can  frequently  be 
lengthened  appreciably  by  strengthening  floor  systems,  sub- 
panel  members  and  other  parts  that  are  more  directly 
effected  by  variations  in  the  live  load.  This  idea  was  put 
into  practice  only  a  short  time  ago  on  the  cantilever  bridge 
of  the  Frisco  over  the  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis.  Simi- 
lar strengthening  measures  were  taken  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Cairo,   111. 

If  the  strengthening  of  individual  members  of  details  of 
the  span  will  not  suffice  it  may  be  possible  to  add  other 
members  to  the  superstructure.  Deck  truss  spans  are  most 
readily  reinforced  in  this  manner,  since  a  third  truss  can 
be  introduced  between  the  two  existing  trusses  without  much 
difficulty.  A  number  of  steel  viaducts  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  been  reinforced  in  this  manner.  Through  girder 
and  truss  spans  obviously  cannot  be  strengthened  this  way 
and  even  with  deck  girders  the  work  is  not  readily  carried 
out  as  a  reinforcing  project  but  must  really  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  reconstruction.  The  adding  of  the  cen- 
ter truss  in  a  deck  span  may  also  lead  to  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  a  double  track  bridge.  Instances  have  come  to  no- 
tice where  the  great  difference  in  stiffness  of  the  side  and 
center  trusses  when  subjected  to  loading  on  one  track  only 
has  resulted  in  such  increased  deflection  of  the  weaker  out- 
side truss  as  to  produce  serious  racking  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture. 

The  Re-Use  of  Old  Spans 

Second-hand  bridge  spans  are  seldom  available  unless 
they  have  been  released  because  of  inadequate  strength. 
Consequently  their  re-use  without  alterations  is  restricted 
largely  to  branch  lines  subjected  to  lighter  loading.  This 
re-use  on  inferior  lines  is  an  accepted  practice.  An  erec- 
tion superintendent  who  has  had  nearly  40  years  of  experi- 
ence with  a  large  road  running  northwest  from  Chicago, 
has  dismantled  and  re-erected  some  spans  on  that  road  as 
many  as  four  times,  transferring  the  structures  each  time 
to  lines  of  less  importance.  Another  use  made  of  this  old 
steel  is  in  highway  bridges  and  viaducts.  Both  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  have  highway  viaducts  over  large  classification 
yards  at  Chicago,  made  up  of  old  spans  taken  from  Missis- 
sippi   river   bridges. 

Old  spans  from  double  track  bridges  are  frequently  put 
to  more  advantageous  use,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  any  number  of  these  have  become  available  for  such 
substitution.  By  remodeling  the  double  track  spans  into 
single  track  structures  it  is  frequently  possible  to  secure 
adequate  carrying  capacity  for  main  track  use.  Thus  the 
Union  Pacific  has  planned  to  re-use  the  four  250-ft.  spans 
recently  released  from  its  Missouri  river  bridge  at  Omaha. 
By  providing  new   lateral   and   floor  systems,    single  track 
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spans  of  virtually  full  standard  loading  will  be  available. 

Doubling  up,  or  using  two  spans  to  make  one,  has  been 
applied  to  a  limited  extent  with  deck  truss  bridges.  It  has 
also  been  done  occasionally  with  old  through  pin-connected 
spans  having  the  floor  beams  suspended  from  hangers. 
This,  however,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  under  present 
day  structural  details.  Deck  bridges  offer  the  most  promis- 
ing field  for  the  substitution  of  old  steel  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  trusses  and  girders  may  be  doubled  up.  In 
the  case  of  trusses  it  is  usually  a  matter  of  the  reinforce- 
ment of  an  existing  structure  as  mentioned  previously,  but 
in  the  case  of  girders  the  more  practicable  plan  is  to  intro- 
duce the  complete  newly  reinforced  span.  This  can  be 
done  by  the  use  of  either  three  or  four  old  girders  sup- 
plied with  new  lateral  and  sway  bracing  to  make  them  act 
together. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  presented  by  the  use  of  four 
duplicate  girders.  The  detailing  of  the  new  connection 
steel  is  simple  and  unity  of  action  is  insured  by  the  fact 
that  all  girders  have  equal  strength  and  stiffness.  The  next 
case  in  order  is  the  use  of  three  like  girder  spans  to  pro- 
duce two  spans  of  three  girders  each.  The  detailing  is  not 
difficult  and  the  remarks  above  apply  to  the  action  of  such 
spans   under  load. 

■    It  has  been  found  entirely  feasible  to  use  combinations 
of  girders  differing  not  only  as  to  details,  but  with   small 
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Typical  Section  of  a  Remodeled  Girder  Span 

variations  as  to  length  and  depth.  In  this  connection,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  found  the  concrete  bal- 
last floor  of  great  assistance.  Even  girders  from  through 
bridges  with  curved  ends  have  been  utilized,  since  all  varia- 
tions in  the  top  surface  can  be  adjusted  by  varying  the 
thickness  of  the  concrete  slab.  This  eliminates  all  the  com- 
plicated sizing  and  dapping  of  ties  to  allow  for  various 
thicknesses  of  cover  plates,  the  presence  of  rivet  heads,  etc. 
Where  the  tops  of  the  girders  present  such  irregular  sur- 
faces it  is  not  practicable  as  a  rule  to  build  the  concrete 
slabs  as  units  to  be  set  after  the  girders  are  in  final  posi- 
tion. Instead  they  are  poured  into  forms  built  on  top  of 
the  assembled  spans,  a  procedure  which  ordinarily  implies 
the  erection  of  the  girders  along  side  the  existing  bridge, 
with  provision  for  rolling  them  into  place  when  the  old 
structure  is  removed.  The  addition  of  a  ballast  floor  results 
in  a  material  reduction  in  the  live  load  capacity  of  the 
girders,  but  by  a  proper  combination  an  excess  of  strength 
is  usually  secured. 

The  doubling  up  of  old  girders  should  always  be  accom- 
panied by  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  old  steel.  Aside 
from  the  replacing  of  the  defective  rivets,  an  analysis  fre- 
quently will  demonstrate  the  need  of  strengthening  certain 


details.  Such  work  can  ordinarily  be  done  very  well  by  the 
field  force  when  the  spans  are  erected,  hut  occasionally  such 
alterations  may  assume  proportions  that  will  make  it  more 
economical  to  have  the  changes  made  at  a  bridge  shop  in 
spite  of  the  transportation  charges  that  this  will  involve. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  economies  of  this  form  of  con- 
struction an  account  is  given  below  of  a  structure  of  this 
kind  recently  erected  on  the  Rock  Island. 

60-Ft.  Deck  Plate  Girder  Span  Remodeled 

The  span  was  made  from  two  second-hand  spans  built 
in  1886  and  designed  for  two  85 j/^ -ton  locomotives.  Each 
span  weighed  38,476  lb.  They  were  removed  from  the 
main  line  upon  the  introduction  of  heavier  power  equiva- 
lent to  a  Cooper's  E-55  classification,  while  the  old  spans 
rated  but  E-45  at  a  maximum  unit  stress  of  22,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  on  the  net  section.  After  the  work  of  remodeling 
was  completed,  the  total  weight  of  the  span  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Four   girders    69,336  lb. 

New    material    4,332  lb. 

Miscellaneous    second-hand    material 3,603  lb. 

Total    77,271  lb. 

The  field  work  consisted  of  cutting  the  old  spans  apart, 
as  they  were  riveted  up  complete  on  removal  from  the  former 
location.  This  involved  removing  the  old  laterals,  lateral 
plates  and  cross-frames.  New  material  for  diaphragms  and 
lateral  plates  was  ordered  from  the  bridge  company,  while 
the  lateral  angles  and  stiffening  angles  for  the  diaphragms 
were  cut  from  the  old  laterals  and  cross-frames.  The  en- 
tire field  labor  necessitated  cutting  out  560  shop  rivets, 
drilling  600  holes,  making  144  angle  cuts  and  driving 
1,270  field  rivets.  The  actual  cost  of  this  field  labor  was 
$262,  and  the  work  was  done  by  the  regular  bridge-erection 
crew. 

With  steel  at  $50  per  ton  and  assuming  second-hand 
girders  to  be  worth  $20  per  ton,  the  cost  of  a  new  60-ft. 
deck-plate  girder  span,  designed  for  E-55  loading,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  speci- 
fications for  stress  and  impact,  would  be  approximately 
$1,500,  while  that  of  the  remodeled  span  may  be  figured 
as  follows: 

Secondhand   innterial,    36.5   tons,  at   $20 $730 

New  material,  2.2  ton,<,  at  $60 132 

Field  labor 262 

Total    $1,124 

The  remodeled  span,  providing  the  steel  is  in  fair  con- 
dition, will  carry  as  hea\7  ultimate  loads  as  a  new  span, 
and  it  costs  less  with  a  fair  valuation  of  second-hand 
material. 

Temporary  Structures 

The  wide  divergence  between  the  prices  of  steel  and  tim- 
ber prevailing  during  the  last  year  has  resulted  in  a  pro- 
nounced return  to  timber  for  railway  structures.  As  a 
typical  case,  the  Northern  Pacific  recently  constructed  a 
pile-trestle  at  a  location  where  the  use  of  four  75-ft.  girder 
spans  had  been  under  consideration.  Estimates  demon- 
strated that  the  trestle  could  be  renewed  at  intervals  of  18 
months  for  the  amount  of  money  required  to  build  and  pre- 
petuate  a  steel  bridge  at  present  prices. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pile  trestle  was  built  in 
24-ft.  panels.  The  Burlington  recently  resorted  to  a  simi- 
lar design  for  700  ft.  of  trestle  in  its  new  bridge  over  the 
Platte  river  near  Yutan,  Nebr.  The  bents  are  spaced  20 
ft.  center  to  center  with  stringers  9  in.  by  24  in.  in  section. 
The  long  spans  made  possible  by  the  use  of  such  large  tim- 
bers, materially  reduce  the  waterway  obstruction,  thus  tend- 
ing to  remove  one  of  the  objections  to  the  pile  trestle  in 
waterways  having  apprccial)le  current;  railroads  tributary 
to  the  Douglas  fir  country  arc  generally  taking  advantage 
of  the  large  sized  timbers  available  in  this  wood. 
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Howe  truss  spans  have  been  much  more  common  in  tlie 
northwest  than  m  other  parts  of  the  country  in  late  years. 
Untler  stress  of  the  existing  higli  prices  of  other  materials 
it  is  not  strange  that  they  are  being  built  at  the  present 
time.  Tile  Southern  Pacific  recently  rebuilt  three  of  these 
timber  spans  to  postjjone  the  purchase  of  750  tons  of  steel. 

One  of  the  photograi)hs  shows  a  creosoted  timber  high- 
way over-crossing  of  a  t}'pe  used  by  the  Southern  on  double 
track  work  because  of  the  delays  in  delivery  of  steel  spans. 
These  structures  afford  a  20-ft.  clear  roadway  and  pro- 
vide a  33-ft.  clear  span  and  22-ft.  overhead  clearance  and 
cost  an  average  of  $2,000  each.  It  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  adopt  this  type  of  structure  for  skews  as  great 
as  45  deg. 

In  anv  plans  for  the  use  of  timber,  the  need  of  preser- 
vation as  a  means  of  securing  the  maximum  life  and  there- 
fore the  fullest  benefit  of  the  investment  in  the  timber 
structure  is  obvious.  There  are  few  cases  where  it  does  not 
pay  to  treat  the  timber  structure  as  a  permanent  one  rather 
than  as  a  temporary  makeshift. 

Carrying  the  Structure  Over 
Under  the  present  need  for  the  use  of  the  railways  to 
their  fullest  capacity,  the  last  resort  in  the  study  of  any 
structure  is  the  deferring  of  construction  or  reconstruction 
by  restrictions  on  the  traffic.  However,  as  cases  will  arise 
where  this  procedure  must  be  taken  under  serious  considera- 
tion, a  review  of  current  practice  under  this  head  is  in 
order.  Obviously  if  a  bridge  cannot  be  rebuilt  or  strength- 
ened measures  must  be  taken  to  restrict  the  loading.  For 
example,  the  double-heading  of  locomotives  over  the  bridge 
can  be  prohibited  or  certain  large  locomotives  may  be  ruled 
off  entirely.  One  measure  that  has  been  of  definite  ad- 
vantage in  such  cases  is  the  slow  order.  Where  assurance 
can  be  given  that  restrictions  on  speed  will  be  complied 
with  the  use  of  the  slow  order  is  entirely  legitimate.  Im- 
pact tests  on  bridges  have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  definite  information  as  to  the  in- 
fiuence  of  impact  upon  stresses,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
reductions  in  speed  to  10  miles  an  hour  or  less  will  effect 
reductions  in  the  total  stress  just  as  definite  as  reductions 
in  the  actual  live  loading.  In  such  cases  too  much  em- 
phasis cannot  be  placed  on  the  need  of  careful  stress  analy- 
sis. Actual  stress  determination  in  the  field  with  instru- 
ments may  also  be  justified  in  some  cases. 

Another  means  of  reducing  the  loading,  applicable  only 
to  bridges  built  for  double  track,  is  to  restrict  the  operation 
to  a  single  track  or  gauntlet  tracks.  This  was  done  for  ,a 
number  of  years  on  the  old  Union  Pacific  bridge  at  Omaha. 
Plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge 
over  the  Hudson  river  provide  for  alterations  of  the  floor 
system  that  will  permit  the  use  of  this  bridge  by  heavier 
locomotives  operating  on  single  track,  whereas  the  structure 
has  been  used  for  double  track  ever  since  its  construction. 
The  practicability  of  these  various  plans  for  traffic  restric- 
tion depend  upon  the  operating  conditions  and  must  be 
considered  in  that  light,  taking  into  account  the  effect  of 
possible  enormous  increases  in  traffic  on  certain  lines  which 
may  be  brought  about  through  the  movement  of  military 
trains.  In  the  case  of  restrictions  on  single  track  operation 
on  a  double  track  bridge,  changes  in  operating  arrange- 
ments such  as  a  great  increase  in  the  trainload  may  make 
■double  tracking  entirely  unnecessary. 

Conclusion 
In  war  the  defeat  of  the  foe  calls  for  the  application  to 
the  fullest  measure  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  war- 
fare, developed  in  the  conduct  of  actual  hostilities.  It  is 
futile  to  suppose  that  the  necessity  of  the  moment  will  bring 
forth  new  forms  of  combat  so  ingenious  or  overwhelming 
that  their  use  will  obviate  the  need  of  a  maximum  prosecu- 
tion of  the  established  methods  which   involve  an  expendi- 


ture of  life  and  property  terrible  to  contemplate.  All  prob- 
lems encountered  must  be  attacked  with  resources  and  knowl- 
edge well  in  hand.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  as- 
sociated activities.  The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
railways  under  stress  of  the  war  will  be  conducted  by  methods 
differing  only  in  minor  details  from  those  in  common  use. 
Similarly  the  reconstruction  of  bridges  at  this  time  calls  for 
the  application  of  only  such  methods  as  have  proven 
thoroughly  eft'ective,  entirely  safe  and  reasonably  economical 
in  the  jxist.  In  consec[uence  the  problem  of  providing  rail- 
road bridges  of  adequate  capacity  for  the  demands  of  traffic 
requires  nothing  more  than  the  intelligent  use  of  methods 
developed  in  the  past  for  the  reconstruction,  strengthening 
and  repair  of  bridges,  the  use  of  old  spans  in  place  of  new 
for  temporary  construction  along  the  lines  outlined  on  pre- 
vious pages.  Each  situation  demands  its  individual  solu- 
tion and  American  ingenuity  in  the  adaptation  or  modifica- 
tion of  well  known  methods  will  assert  itself  as  in  the  past. 
The  demand  for  continuity  of  railroad  service,  always  im- 
portant, now  becomes  paramount  and  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  requirements  of  uninterrupted  traffic  in  normal  times 
now'  becomes  imperative.  Under  such  circumstances  pro- 
grams for  wholesale  reconstruction,  unless  absolutely  un- 
avoidable, are  ill  advised. 


STATE  COMMISSIONS  PROMISE  CO-OPERATION 
IN  HEAVY  LOADING  CAMPAIGN 

The  Railroad  War  Board  has  recently  addressed  to  each 
state  railroad  commission  the  following  letter,  urging  the 
importance  of  securing  a  heavier  average  loading  of  freight 
cars: 

"The  Commission  on  Car  Service,  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  co-operating  between  all  interests,  in  order  to 
obtain  full  efficiency  of  the  transportation  unit,  or  freight 
car,  and  asks  your  unqualified  support  in  connection  with  the 
demand  upon  the  shipping  public  to  disregard  established 
trade  units  and  minimum  car-load  weights,  and  instead  load 
all  equ'pnient  f  urn 'shed  to  the  full  cubical  or  carrying  capac- 
ity, and  by  this  method  avoid  loss  of  20  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent  efficiency,  which  now  prevails;  thus  assisting  in  reliev- 
ing congestion,  and  at  the  same  time  making  more  cars  avail- 
able for  handling  the  traffic  offered,  both  for  the  government 
and  the  general  shipping  public. 

"Many  terminal  yards  and  industrial  tracks  are  now  taxed 
beyond  their  limits  and  they  cannot  be  enlarged  or  extended 
to  a  material  degree;  but  these  tracks  will  be  relieved  if  equip- 
ment is  loaded  to  full  capacity.  This  will  materially  increase 
the  total  tonnage  handled,  with  better  and  more  regular 
service." 

Replies  promising  support  have  been  received  to  date  from 
the  commissions  of  Alabama,  Nevada,  Montana,  Minnesota, 
Maryland,  Maine,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee  and  Missouri. 


Railroads  Not  Opposing  Taxes.^ — Samuel  Rea,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  issued  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  the  war  revenue  bill.  "The  railroads  are  not 
protesting  against  any  tax.  Like  other  business  men,  we 
are  in  Washington  inquiring  what  the  proposed  taxes  are  to 
be,  and  to  help  so  far  as  we  can  in  making  suggestions  that 
will  insure  proper  taxes  for  the  government,  and  yet  taxes 
that  will  allow  the  railroads  and  every  other  business  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  expand.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re'sentatives  have  the  full  sympathy  of  the  railroads  in  trying 
to  frame  a  tax  measure.  It  is  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks 
thev  have  in  hand,  and  so  far  as  the  railroads  can  help  they 
will  do  everything  in  their  power." 


A   Unit  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ambulance   Train 


Ambulance  Trains  from  Civil  War  to  Present 

The  United  States  Originated  These  Hospitals  on 
Wheels  in  1863  and  Used  Them  Very  Effectively 


WE  are  rather  fond  of  chiding  ourselves  because  after 
having  invented  the  aeroplane  and  the  submarine, 
we  let  others  out-distance  us  considerably  in  per- 
fecting them.     But  there  is  another  instrument  that  we  origi- 
nated for  use  in  warfare  as 


to  which,  thanks  to  our  effi- 
cient railways,  we  have  not 
been  nor  do  we  ever  expect  to 
be  outclassed.  That  is  the 
ambulance  train,  introduced 
to  the  world  in  our  Civil  War 
and  first  used  in  1863  on  the 
Orange  &  Alexandria,  now  a 
part  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, to  carry  wounded  to  the 
base  hospitals. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  which 
deserves  the  greater  emphasis, 
the  fact  that  America  was 
the  first  to  use  the  ambu- 
lance train  or  the  fact  that 
in  the  war  the  Union  forces 
had  a  foe  who  respected  the 
hospital  trains  for  what  they 
were,  namely,  instruments  f 
mercy  for  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering.  Up  to  the 
time  the  Kaiser's  cohorts  took 
the  lists,  respect  for  hospital 
trains  or  ships  would  have 
been  taken  for  granted.  The 
German  semi-official  an- 
nouncement one  month  ago 
ships  in  the  entire  barred 
ment  in  the  future,  will  pre- 
vent all  traffic  by  hospital 
ships    in    the    entire    barred 

zone  and  will  regard  hospital  ships  appearing  therein  as  war 
vessels  and  attack  them  immediately."  In  our  Civil  War  the 
Confederates  were  under  orders  not  to  molest  hospital  trains 


and  it  is  on  record  that,  orders  or  not,  the  trains  were  let 
absolutely  alone. 

Napoleon  is  said  to  have  remarked  that,  as  a  rule,  a  dead 
soldier  was  to  be  preferred   to  a   wounded  one.      Fighting 

has      changed      considerably 


Hospitals  on  Wheels 

IVAPOLEON  said  a  dead  soldier  was  to 
be  preferred  to  a  wounded  one. 

This  was  before  medical  science  had 
reached  anything  like  its  present  efficiency, 
and  before  ambulance  trains  were  used  to 
carry  the  wounded  away  from  the  scene 
of  action. 

The  first  hospital  train  was  run  on  the 
Orange  &  Alexandria  (now  part  of  the 
Southern)  in  1863. 

Such  trains  attained  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  Civil  War. 

They  are  being  extensively  used  today  on 
all  the  European  fronts. 

The  trains  used  in  England,  France  and 
Canada  have  features  that  deserve  adop- 
tion in  United  States. 


since  the  great  emperors 
day,  but  in  few  ways  has  it 
changed  more  than  in  the  care 
and  successful  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Xow 
nearly  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
wounded  are  able  to  return 
to  the  front  as  efficient  sol- 
diers. And  no  small  part  of 
the  credit  will  be  paid  In- 
medical  officers  to  the  ambu- 
lance trains  that  carry  the 
temporary  cripples  to  the 
base  hospitals,  where,  away 
from  the  rush  and  bustle  of 
the  front,  the  men  are  able 
to  rest  in  greater  quiet  and 
receive  more  careful  and  con- 
siderate attention.  Transpor- 
tation carries  the  soldiers  and 
their  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion to  war,  but  there  are  few 
other  elements  that  do  l)Oth 
that  and  serve  a.'^  agencies  for 
alleviation  of  suffering. 

It   is   a   tender   subject   to 
touch  upon,  but  the  .Ameri- 
can railways  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  now  at  that 
jwint   where  they  must   face 
the    fact   that    America    will 
soon     be     using     ambulance 
trains  again.     Where  tliey  will  be  using  them  and  how  they 
will  be  using  them  does  not  yet  appear.     But,  possibly  we 
shall  have  to  send  hospital  trains  to  France  to  carry  our  own 
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wounded  soldiers  from  the  fighting  fronts  to  the  seaports  as 
I«:ngland  has  done.  Certainly,  we  shall  have  to  operate  am- 
bulance trains  from  our  own  Atlantic  ports  to  hospitals  in 
the  interior  cities,  as  Canada  has  done. 

America's  Opportunity  to  Develop  Ambulance  Train 
Service 

As  America  girds  itself  for  its  entrance  into  the  present 
tremendous  struggle  for  the  well-being  of  mankind,  it  has 
an  advantage  far  greater  than  most  of  its  citizens  realize, 
in  that  it  has  had  time  to  organize,  while  its  allies  keep  the 
Teutonic  wolf  from  jumping  at  its  throat.  And  this  chance 
to  obtain  a  firmer  grip  upon  its  weapons  and  to  put  on  its 
armor  is  shown  in  great  degree  in  connection  with  the  am- 
bulance service.  Inevery  war,  the  first  consideration  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  is  mobilization  and  organization  for 
supplying  the  armies  in  the  field.  The  ambulance  service 
is  always  secondary,  and  waits  until  the  first  onrush  of  the 
opposing  armies  has  settled  down  to  an  enduring  campaign. 
This  was  the  case  in  France.  It  was  the  case  in  our  Civil 
War.  There  was  a  different  condition,  however,  in  the  Civil 
War  in  that  the  American  military  men  and  railway  officers 
had  no  examples  to  follow,  that  war  being  the  first  in  which 
railways  had  been  used  to  any  great  extent  to  assist  an  army 
in  the  field.  In  the  Italian  war  of  1859  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians  had  merely  carried  the  seriously  wounded  laid  on 
straw  in  freight  or  cattle  cars  and  the  less  seriously  injured 
in  ordinary  third  class  cars,  under  conditions,  surely,  that 
must  have  been  little  less  than  frightful. 

Naturally,  the  means  for  caring  for  wounded  in  the  first 
few  months  of  the  Civil  War  were  very  haphazard,  but  as 
time  went  on  an  organization  was  perfected  that  was  able 
to  do  remarkably  efficient  work.  After  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville  over  9,000  wounded  were  carried  over  the  single 
track  Aquia  Creek  Railroad  from  Aquia  Creek  to  Washing- 
ton between  the  morning  of  June  12  and  the  evening  of  June 
14.  In  the  20  days  following  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  over 
15,000  wounded  were  distributed  to  hospitals  at  Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Washington.  These  figures 
do  not  look  big  today,  but  they  bespeak  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance over  what  had  been  done  before. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Civil  War,  the  less  seriously 
wounded  were  carried  sitting  up  in  ordinary  passenger 
coaches.  Those  too  injured  to  sit  up  were  left  on  the  stretch- 
ers or  mattresses  in  which  they  had  been  placed  in  the  hos- 
pital and  stretchers  and  all  were  lifted  into  box  cars  and. 
laid  on  straw  or  hay,  or  perhaps  on  pine  boughs  or  leaves. 
At  first,  ordinary  box  cars  were  used,  holes  being  cut  in  the 
sides  for  light  and  ventilation.  When  the  cars  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Washington,  or  whatever  city  it 
might  be,  the  patients  were  lifted  out  and  carried  to  the  hos- 
pitals, still  on  the  original  stretchers.  This  scheme  had  the 
drawback  that  only  10  men  could  be  cared  for  properly  in 
one  car;  20  wounded  were  often  carried,  but  with  great  in- 
convenience. 

Early  American  Hospital  Cars 

Soon  cars  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  rough  wooden  bunks 
along  each  side  were  introduced.  In  March,  1863,  cars  were 
placed  in  service  in  which  stretchers  were  suspended  from 
pegs  on  uprights  by  means  of  strong  India  rubber  rings,  but 
this  idea  never  attained  success  because  the  patients  did  not 
feel  secure  on  such  springy  cots.  Great  difficulty  was  found 
also  in  keeping  the  stretchers  from  knocking  against  the  up- 
rights. The  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  same  stretcher 
from  field  hospital  to  the  base,  but  this  also  met  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  because  the  stretchers  varied  so  in  size 
and  shape.  Various  other  cars  were  introduced  from  time 
to  time  as  the  war  progressed,  among  the  noteworthy  ex- 
amples being  one  first  used  late  in  1862  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  &   Baltimore.     This  car  held  51   patients   and 


was  provided  with  a  stove,  a  water  tank,  a  l(x:kcr  and  a 
seat  for  attendant,  and  was  used  with  tlie  many  others  pat- 
terned after  it  to  carry  patients  to  Baltimore,  Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  cars  moved  in  regular 
trains  and  not  in  ambulance  train  units.  Similar  cars  con- 
taining 24  beds  in  two  tiers,  the  lower  tiers  being  fixed  on 
the  car  seats,  were  used  by  the  Army  of  the  Cuml)crland. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  first  ambulance  train. 
Evidence  seems  to  show  that  honor  should  ))e  given  to  the 
Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Washington,  who  in 
1863  ordered  the  construction  of  a  number  of  complete  trains 
which  were  soon  put  in  service  on  the  Orange  &  Alexandria 
(now  part  of  the  Southern  Railway)  and  used  to  carry 
wounded  to  the  base  hospitals  at  Washington  and  Alexan- 
dria. These  trains  had  special  cars  for  the  surgeon  and  his 
staff,  for  the  apothecary  and  storeroom,  for  the  kitchen,  etc., 
and  ten  ward  cars,  each  of  the  latter  accommodating  30  lying- 
down  and  20  or  30  seated  patients.  There  was  thus  a 
capacity  of  from  500  to  600  patients  to  a  train,  which 
compares  exceedingly  well  with  the  trains  now  being  used 
in  France. 

Similar  trains  were  soon  put  in  service  in  the  west,  three 
being  used  to  carry  wounded  from  Atlanta  to  Louisville, 
a  distance  of  472  miles.  These  trains  were  of  high  grade 
equipment,  many  of  the  cars  being  specially  built,  and  were 
put  in  the  hands  of  careful  crews.  Each  train  consisted  of 
ten  cars,  there  being  five  ward  cars  for  lying-down  patients, 
a  surgeon's  car  for  the  doctor  and  his  staff,  an  apothecary 
car,  an  ordinary  passenger  car  for  sitting-up  patients,  a 
kitchen  car  containing  also  the  dining  room  and  storeroom 
and  a  car  for  the  crew.  Passenger  cars  were  converted  to 
provide  this  equipment.  Thus,  in  the  ward  cars,  two  of 
the  windows  and  the  accompanying  panels  on  each  side 
were  removed  and  replaced  by  a  sliding  door.  Through 
this  doorway  stretchers  could  be  carried  much  more  easily 
than  through  the  end  doors.  The  three  trains  ran  on  a 
regular  schedule  each  taking  one  section  of  the  route,  going 
up  one  day  and  down  the  next.  Sometimes  men  were 
carried  through  the  472  miles  directly,  the  ward  cars  being 
transferred  from  one  train  to  the  other.  The  more  usual 
method  was  to  empty  partially  the  hospitals  at  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  and  to  bring  up  other  wounded  who  would  not 
be  injured  by  moving. 

The  trains  attracted  some  very  favorable  comment.  One 
medical  officer  reported  concerning  them:  "In  visiting  these 
hospital  trains,  the  air  is  found  sweet  and  pure,  the  wards 
are  neat  and  inviting;  and  it  may  unhesitatingly  be  said  that 
men  on  hospital  trains  are  often  as  comfortable  and  better 
fed  and  attended  than  in  many  permanent  hospitals." 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  also  had  similar  trains  of  12 
cars,  including  one  for  the  surgeon  and  his  staff,  another 
for  the  kitchen  and  dispensary  and  10  ward  cars  for  sick 
and  wounded. 

Confederate  Regard  for  Ambulance  Trains 

Some  very  interesting  stories  are  told  relative  to  the  care- 
ful consideration  given  the  hospital  trains  by  the  Confeder- 
ates and  the  record  is  quite  different  from  that  of  our  pres- 
ent adversary  in  Central  Europe. 

The  locomotive  stacks  were  painted  a  brilliant  scarlet  and 
the  exterior  of  the  hood  and  tender  were  of  the  same  color 
with  gilt  ornamentation.  At  night  three  red  lanterns  were 
hung  in  a  row  under  the  headlight.  These  distinguishing 
features  were  recognized  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  trains 
were  never  fired  upon  or  molested  in  any  way.  One  surgeon 
was  informed  by  wounded  Confederate  officers  in  Nashville, 
who  were  captured  at  the  battle  near  that  place,  of  the 
stringent  orders  of  General  N.  B.  Forrest  for  the  non-inter- 
ference with  and  protection  of  the  hospital  trains  by  giving 
them  timely  warning  in  the  event  of  the  railway  being  ob- 
structed or  torn  up.    The  troops  of  Col.  John  Morgan's  com- 
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niand  had  similar  instruction.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one 
occasion  this  officer's  scouts  stopped  a  train,  put  it  on  a  sid- 
ing, and  after  inquiring  if  there  were  sufficient  stores  upon 
the  train,  they  tore  up  the  track  and  captured  and  destroyed 
five  supply  trains  that  came  through  before  the  alarm  could 
be  given. 

Ambulance  trains  were  extensively  used  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and,  of  course,  they  have  been  gradually 
reaching  higher  standards  in  each  successive  war.  The 
South  African  War,  in  particular,  was  characterized  by  high 
grade  hospital  train  development. 

Ambulance  Trains  in  France 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  present  war,  the  French 
were  so  hard  pressed  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  care 
properly  for  their  wounded.-  There  were  actually  only  seven 
ambulance  trains  in  readiness  and  so  fast  did  the  Germans 
advance  that  no  organization  could  be  perfected  to  impro- 
vise additional  ones.  An  American  doctor,  writing  about 
his  own  experiences,  said  that  even  in  September,  1914,  "the 
French  management  of  wounded  trains  is  so  shocking  that  it 
can  hardly  be  spoken  of.  Men  are  crowded  into  box  cars 
where  they  lie  about  on  the  floor,  dead  and  living  together, 
for  three  or  four  days  in  filth  that  is  beyond  description." 


Photograph  from  Press  I llvstrating  Service,  Inc.,  N.   Y. 

Car    Prepared    for   the   Maryland   Preparedness   and    Survey 

Commission.     Note   the    Overhead   Conveyor.     This 

Car  Runs  with  Two  Ward  Cars 

In  fact,  those  wounded  men  were  lucky  who  were  put  upon 
a  train  at  all. 

Gradually,  this  condition  of  chaos  was  remedied,  and  a 
very  efficient  system  of  railway  transportation  of  the 
wounded  was  worked  out,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  1915 
over  250  hospital  trains  were  in  the  service  of  the  French 
authorities. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette's  European  correspondent  has 
already  described  the  French  aml)ulance  train  organization 
in  the  issue  of  October  8,  1915,  page  639.  The  hospital 
trains,  he  said,  were  divided  into  three  classes,  permanent, 
for  the  badly  wounded;  semi-permanent,  for  lying-down 
cases  not  considered  very  serious,  and  improvised,  for 
wounded  who   can   sit  up. 

The  wounded  soldiers  are  brought  back  from  the  front 
in  motor  ambulances  to  evacuation  stations.  Here  they  are 
tagged  according  to  the  gravity  of  their  condition,  a  white 
card  for  a  slight  wound,  a  red  for  a  serious  wound  and  a 
blue  for  a  wound  of  medium  gravity.  Each  wounded  man 
is   provided   with   a   paper   stating  his   condition,   his   com- 


pany, his  name,  and  the  place  where  he  was  wounded  and 
is  directed  with  his  effects  toward  a  general  distribution 
railroad  center.  This  intermediate  transportation  is  made 
either  by  train,  by  automobile  ambulance  or  by  hospital 
canal  boat,  according  to  circumstances.  There  are  19  of 
these  great  railway  distribution  centers  placed  at  intervals 
all  over  France,  the  total  governed  by  nine  divisional 
stations,  whicli  are  in  turn  governed  by  the  seventh  direc- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  19  distribution  centers 
discharge  their  wounded  in  18  regions,  one  or  more  centers 
to  a  region. 

Arrived  in  one  of  the  18  regions,  the  wounded  are  then 
distributed  according  to  their  wounds  in  hospitals  specially 
adapted  for  their  treatment.  Those  seriously  wounded  about 
the  body  are  .sent  to  practically  any  general  hospital,  but 
those  suffering  from  nervous  shocks  or  eye  wounds  are 
generally  directed  to  Paris,  where  the  largest  number  of 
special  hospitals  are  located.  Those  who  are  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever  are  likely  to  be  sent  to  the  watering  places, 
like  Vichy  or  Biarritz.  This  division  of  regions  into  cen- 
ters of  special  treatment  forms  one  of  the  most  complicated 
and  interesting  details  of  the  whole  method  of  transporting 
the   wounded. 

There  are  .special  railroad  experts  detailed  at  the  office 
of  the  seventh  direction  of  the  ^Nlinister  of  War  who  keep 
in  touch  with  every  hospital  car  and  train  in  France,  just 
as  a  chief  train  despatcher  does  with  his  freight  and  pas- 
senger trains.  Every  morning  these  experts  receive  reports 
showing  the  position  of  trains  unloading  in  the  various  re- 
gions and  indicate  the  trains  needed  at  the  front.  When 
a  battle  is  being  prepared  for  at  one  or  more  points  along 
the  front,  they  make  their  preparations  just  as  does  the 
chief  surgeon  of  the  army  corps  involved.  These  railroad 
experts,  taken  from  their  ordinary  duties  with  some  one  of 
the  individual  companies,  know  that  an  attack  involving  a 
certain  number  of  men  means  that  they  will  have  to  pro- 
vide a  given  number  of  trains  at  the  evacuation  haspitals  to 
carry  away  the  wounded.  Hence  there  are  always  reserve 
trains   on   hand. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette's  correspondent  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  one  of  the  permanent  trains.  Describing 
it,  he  said  that  the  train  consisted  of  16  cars,  several  being 
of  the  center  corridor  type,  with  connecting  platforms.  There 
were  256  beds  in  the  eight  cars  set  aside  for  the  wounded. 
The  hospital  staff  of  the  train  consisted  of  33  men,  includ- 
ing a  chief  surgeon,  an  assistant  surgeon,  a  provision  officer, 
a  sergeant  and  28  nurses.  Eight  of  the  cars  were  used  for 
hospital  purposes,  other  than  the  transport  of  wounded.  One 
of  them,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  eight  tran.>^port  cars,  was 
a  pharmacy  and  operating  car,  a  made-over  freight  car  re- 
built at  the  expense  of  W.  B.  Hardy,  of  Chicago.  On  its 
side,  near  the  red  cross  emblem,  was  painted  the  American 
flag.  At  the  end  of  the  train  was  the  car  in  which  lived  the 
28  nurses.  At  the  head,  next  the  engine,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision car,  a  short  box  car  fitted  up  with  closets  for  linen 
and  blankets,  and  drawers  for  the  storing  of  wine,  sugar, 
rice,  coffee,  meats  and  vegetables.  Behind  it  came  a  car 
for  the  surgeons  and  a  kitchen  car  containing  also  space  for 
the  storing  of  dirty  linen  and  cotton,  this  material  having  to 
be  burned  so  infectious  disease  might  not  be  spread. 

England's  Ambulance  Tr.ains 

The  British  have  had  the  complicated  problem  of  carry- 
ing their  wounded  from  their  many  miles  of  front  in  France, 
along  their  newly  built  railway  lines  to  the  channel  ports, 
thence  across  to  England  on  ho.spital  ships  and  finally  to  the 
interior  hospitals  on  other  ambulance  trains.  These  trains 
both  for  use  in  France  and  England  have  been  supplied  by 
the  English  railways,  which  have  taken  great  pride  in  turn- 
ing out  equipment  of  very  high  grade. 

Among   the   railways   that   have   done   considerable   work 
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along  this  line  is  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  the  general 
manager  of  which  is  an  American,  Henry  W.  Thornton,  who 
was  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Long  Island.  Train 
No.  20  has  been  in  service  in  France  for  many  months,  and  is 
typical  of  the  excellent  hospital  trains  that  have  been  sup- 
plied. It  consists  of  16  cars,  including  an  infectious  ward 
and  brake  car,  a  personnel  car,  a  kitchen  and  stores  car,  five 
cars  for  sitting-up  cases,  a  staff  car,  a  pharmacy  car,  four 
ward  cars  for  lying-down  cases,  a  kitchen  and  a  mess  room 
car,  and  a  brake  and  stores  car.  The  train  carries  162  lying- 
down  cases  and  280  sitting-up  cases,  or  a  total  of  442.  The 
staff  of  42  persons  includes  four  medical  officers,  two  sisters 
and  two  nurses,  and  nursing  orderlies,  cooks,  stewards  and 
train  crew.  Nine  of  the  16  cars  in  the  train  were  built  new 
for  the  hospital  train  service,  or  were  adapted,  rather,  from 
coaches  in  process  of  construction;  five  cars  for  sitting-up 
cases  were  converted  from  third  class  cars  and  the  staff  car 
was  originally  a  composite  car.     The  exterior  of  the  train  is 


lead  and  provided  with  drain  holes  .so  that  they  can  be  flushed 
out  thoroughly. 

"Thirty-miles-an-hour  hospitals"  is  the  term  one  wounded 
officer  has  used  to  describe  one  of  these  English  trains  that 
took  him  from  the  front  to  Boulogne  on  his  way  to  England. 
The  writer  speaks  of  the  "most  inviting  first-class  c(jmj)art- 
ment,"  into  which  he  and  his  companions  were  ushered,  the 
wards,  "cool  visions  of  clean  white  enamel  and  spotless  linen," 
with  their  beautifully  sprung  beds;  the  kitchen,  dispensary, 
living  quarters  for  the  staff,  and  the  "homelike"  little  bed- 
rooms, "with  their  green  casement  curtains  and  pin-cushions 
and  other  feminine  knick-knacks  swinging  in  the  windows." 
Judging  by  his  description,  the  train  possessed  every  home 
comfort,  from  aspirin,  cushions,  and  cigarettes  to  grilled 
chops,  pale  ale  and  whisky  and  soda,  so  that  the  five  hours' 
journey  was  "as  near  a  positive  pleasure"  as  it  could  have 
been.  The  writer's  commendations  were  very  pertinent,  be- 
cause he  had  had  experience  with  the  Red  Cross  trains  which 
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The  car  designated  by  B  in  the  diagram  of  the  train  itself  is  the  personnel   car  and  is  similar  to  tlie  cars  designated   E.      Car   D  is  also  a  car   for 
sitting-iip  cases,  and   differs   from   the  cars  designated  E  in  that  it  has  bent  wood   seats   whereas  the  others   have   leather  cloth   seats. 

Plan  of  the  Great  Eastern's  Ambulance  Train 


painted  khaki  with  a  distinguishing  red-cross  on  the  side 
of  each  car. 

The  four  ward  cars  for  lying-down  cases  are  each  54  ft. 
long,  are  open  throughout  their  length  and  have  a  lavatory 
at  one  end.  The  beds  are  suspended  on  brackets  along  each 
side  in  tiers  of  three,  there  being  36  beds  in  all.  The  car 
may  be  arranged  also  for  sitting-up  cases,  accommodating 
48,  by  folding  back  the  middle  tier  of  beds,  and  arranging 
the  mattresses  on  the  bottom  tier  to  form  couches.  Ample 
space  is  allowed  between  the  beds  to  enable  the  stretcher 
bearers  and  attendants  to  pass,  but  when  extra  room  is  re- 
quired, such  as  for  cleaning,  etc.,  the  entire  three  tiers  may 
be  swung  up  against  the  sides  of  the  car.  The  cars  are 
steam  heated,  electrically  lighted  and  equipped  with  electric 
fans.  Two  portable  fans  are  also  provided  in  each  car  for 
poisonous  gas  cases.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
the  utmost  cleanliness.  The  interiors  of  the  cars  are  painted 
white.  The  floors  are  covered  with  linoleum,  and  all  cor- 
ners are  rounded.    The  floors  of  the  lavatories  are  lined  with 


were  used  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  "which 
usually  consisted  of  half  a  hundred  box  cars,  normally  used 
for  the  transport  of  goods,  which  started  and  stopped  in  the 
series  of  jerks  and  the  deafening  clamor  of  any  goods 
trains." 

Canadian  Pacific  Hospital  Cars 

It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Canadian  roads  to  provide  a 
number  of  hospital  cars,  most  of  which  have  been  converted 
from  sleeping  cars.  In  l)ringing  back  the  wounded  soldiers 
from  abroad  the  Department  of  Supplies  and  Over-Seas 
Transport  is  notified  in  advance  of  the  number  of  injured 
men  and  the  number  of  cot  cases.  Those  who  are  able  to 
sit  up  can  be  provided  for  in  Pullman  cars,  but  the  cot  cases 
are  transferred  from  the  ship  to  a  bed  in  the  hospital  cars. 
These  cars  are  arranged  to  carry  either  eight  or  thirteen  men 
and  such  a  combination  is  used  as  will  most  nearly  meet  the 
requirements.  The  average  number  of  cot  cases  on  each  ship 
is  about  30  and  the  maximum  number  of  such  cases  which 
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have  been  reccivod  on  any  one  shij)  up  to  this  time  was  75. 

The  Canadian  I'acific,  by  arrangement  with  the  military 
authorities,  has  recently  fitted  up  six  new  hospital  cars, 
which  accord  with  the  most  modern  ideas  of  hygienic  and 
medical  efficiency  and  combine  all  possible  facilities  for  the 
easy  and  comfortable  transport  of  the  wounded  Canadian 
hertK's  returning  from  the  European  battlefields. 

The  cars,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Hospitals 
Commission,  are  built  on  plans  which  the  company  prepared 
two  years  ago  with  certain  innovations  found  valuable  by 
the  French  and  British  railways  in  transj)orting  wounded 
men. 

There  are  three  units  of  two  cars  each,  making  six  cars 
in  all,  each  unit  consisting  of  a  composite  car  and  a  ward 
car.  The  former  contains  six  cots  in  addition  to  quarters 
for  the  medical  officers  and  nurses,  while  the  latter  accom- 
modates 14  patients.  The  nurses'  accommodation  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  drawing  room  on  a  standard  sleeper,  with  a 
toilet  room  annexed,  upholstered  in  leather.  Facilities  are 
provided  for  storing  baggage  and  there  is  also  a  kitchen 
similar  to  those  in  tourist  sleepers,  so  that  special  food  can 
be  provided  for  the  patients  when  necessary.  The  medical 
officers'  quarters  are  in  the  form  of  a  compartment  with 
upper  and  lower  berths  and  a  small  dispensary.  The  ward 
car  contains  one  large  room,  the  length  of  a  standard  sleeper, 
with  lavatories  at  each  end. 

Standard  hospital  cots  are  installed  in  both  cars;  the  floors 
are  covered  with  linoleum  and  the  aisles  carpeted.  A  special 
feature  is  provided  by  a  "bad  weather  entrance";  the  com- 
posite cars  have  two  side  doors  in  addition  to  the  usual  one 
at  each  end,  and  the  side  doors,  through  which  patients  will 
be  received,  are  fitted  with  very  heavy  curtains  which  can 
be  drawn  close  in  bad  weather  so  as  to  afford  full  protection 
from  draughts  to  the  patients  already  within.  The  cars  are 
distinguished  easily  from  all  other  cars  by  the  large  Red 
Cross  painted  on  either  side  of  the  words  "Military  Hos- 
pital." 

What  America  Has  Done 

America's  experience  with  hospital  trains  lies  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  rather  than  in  the  present  or  in  the  recent 
past.  We  have,  however,  sent  over  a  little  money  to  France 
for  hospital  trains.  We  have  built  only  one  or  two  modern 
hospital  trains  ourselves,  but  any  one  who  knows  what  Ameri- 
can railwaymen  can  do  knows  that  the  hospital  trains  that 


is  a  first-aid  patient  car,  with  a  dressing  room  and  pharmacy 
at  one  end  and  12  beds  in  the  other. 

The  eiglith  car  is  a  remodeled  parlor  car  with  storage  pos- 
sibilities for  the  train  and  also  12  hospital  beds.  All  these 
cars  except  the  first  have  side  doors  tor  more  readily  han- 
dling patients.  The  ninth  car  is  a  standard  tourist  car  with 
16  lower  and  upper  berths  and  is  meant  for  patients  suffer- 
ing from  minor  injuries  and  ailments.  The  last  car  is  a 
standard  drawing  room  steel  underframe  Pullman  sleeper 
for  the  officers.  Each  car  in  the  train  is  lighted  by  axle 
generators  and  each  has  at.  least  four  electric  fans.  There 
is  an  extra  large  water  supply,  especially  in  the  kitchen  and 
first-aid  cars. 

America  is  going  to  add  other  hospital  trains  to  this  one 


Ward  Car  of  Canadian  Pacific  Train 

furnished  for  service  on  the  Mexican  border,  many  for  use 
in  America  and  possibly  some  for  use  in  France.  Those 
built  for  use  in  this  country  will,  no  doubt,  contribute  con- 
siderably to  the  science  of  handling  sick  and  wounded  on 
the  railways,  and  particularly  over  great  distances  and  dur- 
ing extended  periods  of  time.  Just  how  we  shall  furnish 
equipment  for  use  in  France  is  a  question.     Presumably  the 
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This  Car  and  a  Ward  Car  Constitute  a  Unit  of  the  C.  P.  Hospital  Train 


may  be  built  in  America  in  the  next  few  months  will  be  as 
good  as  any. 

In  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  December  1,  1916,  there 
appeared  a  description  of  a  hospital  train  built  by  the  Pull- 
man Company  and  made  ready  for  service  on  the  Mexican 
border  20  days  after  the  order  was  received.  The  train  con- 
tains 10  cars  and  has  a  capacity  of  258  patients  and  attend- 
ants. The  first  car  is  a  kitchen  car  made  from  a  standard 
16-section  tourist  sleeper  and  containing  in  addition  to  the 
kitchen,  14  lower  and  15  upper  berths.  The  second  car  is 
also  a  standard  16-section  tourist  car  with  one  compartment 
made  over  into  an  office  for  the  personnel.  The  third,  fourth 
and  seventh  cars  are  remodeled  tourist  cars  made  into  ward 
cars  containing  14  regulation  hospital  beds,  the  upper  berths 
being  retained  for  moderately  sick  patients.     The  fifth  car 


cars  for  use  in  ambulance  service  abroad  will  have  to  be 
newly  built,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  heavy  American  equip- 
ment can  be  easily  adapted  for  use  on  railways  across  the 
seas. 


Allocation  or  Railway  Trafeic  in  England. — In 
consequence  of  heavy  and  increasing  pressure  upon  the  rail- 
ways it  has  become  necessary  for  the  various  railway  com- 
panies' routes  and  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  merchan- 
dise by  freight  trains  to  be  co-ordinated,  and  on  and  after 
May  1,  1917,  and  until  further  notice,  traffic  for  conveyance 
by  freight  trains  between  certain  points  will  only  l)e  accepted 
and  conveyed  by  selected  railway  routes.  This  arrangement 
will  facilitate  through  loading  to  destination  and  tend  to  a 
quicker  rail  transit. 


Methods  Adopted  to  Protect  Railroad  Property 


Soldier  Encampments  on  RaUivay  Property  Are  Now  Familiar  Scenes. 

IN  plac-ng  the  jaiiroads  m  a  position  to  render  the  most 
ehicient  service  to  the  country  in  war  times,  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  met  is  that  of  maintaining 
unbroken  lines,  contmuous  operation  and  uninterrupted 
service.  While  it  does  not  follow  that  the  destruction  of  a 
single  stiucture  in  a  line  renders  that  particular  line  useless 
as  a  Imk  m  the  transportation  system  of  the  country  at  large, 
it  does  follow  that  its  efficiency  will  be  impaired  and  that 
much  time  will  be  lost  through  the  necessity  of  making  de- 
tours around  that  portion  of  the  line  temporarily  out  of 
service.  To  avoid  this  loss  of  time  and  the  destruction  of 
property  and  to  secure  the  utmost  efficiency  with  existing 
facilities  it  has  been  considered  of  primary  importance  to 
place  guards  at  the  larger  railway  structures. 

Realizing  the  vital  necessity  of  continuous  operation  even 
before  this  country  became  involved  in  the  war,  many  of  the 
railways  took  on  their  own  initiative  certain  ])recautions,  such 
as  placing  watchmen  on  important  bridges  and  structures, 
in  order  that,  insofar  as  possible,  with  the  forces  available, 
breaks  in  the  line  resulting  in  interruption  of  service  might 
be  prevented.  Simultaneously  with  the  declaration  of  war 
the  railways  were  relieved  of  this  responsibility  in  most  cases 
and  the  protection  of  the  strategic  points  and  structures  on 
the  various  lines  was  assumed  by  the  government. 

This  protective  w'ork  is  being  done  almost  entirely  by  the 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  the  soldiers  being  assigned 
to  the  work  through  the  headquarters  of  the  six  army  de- 
partments. Usually  the  department  commanders  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Railway  Association  at  the  army 
headquarters  have  called  on  the  railroads  to  advise  where 
the  guards  were  needed  and  orders  have  then  been  given  to 
the  colonels  of  the  National  Guard  regiments  to  assign  the 
requisite  number  of  men  to  the  different  points. 


The  duty  of  the  guard  is  to  patrol  the  property  assigned 
to  it  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day  and  to  prevent 
all  but  duly  authorized  persons  from  approaching  or  enter- 
ing upon  the  patrolled  districts  or  structures.  All  persons 
ap]jroaching  such  districts,  whether  employees  of  the  rail- 
ways or  not,  are  halted  and  are  allowed  in  j)atrolled  territory 
only  on  presentation  of  the  proper  credentials.  All  persons 
not  supplied  with  permits  to  enter  are  warned  away,  and  in 
extreme  cases  where  resistance  is  shown  are  forcibly  ejected 
or  arrested. 

Men  on  guard  duty  live  in  the  districts  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  They  are  usually  housed  in  regulation  army  tents, 
have  their  own  mess  and  prepare  their  own  meals.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  railroads  are  co-operating  with  the  sol- 
diers and  are  furnishing  railway  cars  for  living  quarters  for 
their  comfort  and  to  add  to  their  effectiveness.  These  cars 
are  cabooses,  or  converted  freight  or  passenger  cars;  in  some 
ca.ses  the  regulation  maintenance  of  way  service  cars,  and 
they  are  usually  ])laccd  by  the  railroads  adjacent  to  the 
patrolled  districts. 

Under  the  arrangement  in  effect  tlic  day  is  divided  into 
four  periods  of  six  hours  each.  The  men  of  a  particular 
detail  are  on  duty  two  hours  of  each  period  after  whicli  thev 
are  relieved  by  their  companions. 

The  points  which  the  railroads  consider  vital  and  neces- 
sar\'  to  guard  include  the  principal  bridges,  tunnels,  water- 
fronts, piers,  docks  and  other  important  properties.  In  de- 
tomiining  these  points  the  chief  consideration  is  that  of  the 
importance  of  a  point  or  structure  in  its  relation  to  a  whole 
line  or  to  the  transportation  system  of  the  countr>'  as  a  whole. 
In  the  case  of  structures,  size  is  also  considered  and  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  guard  should  be  placed  at 
certain  stmctures  usuallv  is  dependent  upon  the  time  which 
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would  l)e  necessary  to  restore  traffic  if  the  structure  were 
destroyed.  Where  temporary  repairs  can  be  made  and  traffic 
resumed  within  36  to  4S  hours  or  less  guards  are  not  usually 
placed.  For  railways  reaching  either  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific  seaboard  or  those  reaching  the  Great  Lakes  it  is  as 
essential  to  safeguard  the  pier  and  dock  service  so  that  they 
may  be  kej)t  in  continuous  o|)eration,  as  it  is  to  maintain  an 
unbroken  line,  for  any  interruption  to  this  service  means  de- 
lay in  the  transportation  of  materials  and  supplies  to  the 
allies.  In  dctennining  the  number  of  soldiers  to  be  assigned 
to  guard  a  certain  structure  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider 
its  size  and  importance  to  the  remainder  of  the  particular 
line. 

In  the  case  of  structures  which,  if  destroyed,  would  affect 
only  a  relatively  unimportant  line,  or  where  service  could  be 
continued  by  means  of  a  comparatively  simple  or  short  de- 


by  the  railroads  to  co-operate  with  the  soldiers  has  been  to 
place  lights  at  the  more  important  bridges.  The  lights  are 
})articularly  valuable  at  bridges  that  are  long  and  high  and 
that  have  parts  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  an 
efficient  watch  at  niglit.  With  the  aid  of  reficctors  or  other 
means,  an  illuminated  area  can  be  created  around  the  inter- 
mediate piers  and  other  vital  points  of  such  structures,  mak- 
ing them  visible  to  the  soldiers  stationed  at  points  of  vant- 
age and  rendering  it  difficult  for  any  person  to  approach 
unseen.  The  light  is  furnished  in  various  ways.  Where 
commercial  current  is  available,  it  is  generally  utilized  and 
where  it  is  not,  portable  electric  light  plants  have  been  set 
up  in  many  cases  to  supply  the  current.  At  other  points 
carbide  lights  and  reflectors  have  been  placed  and  in  some 
cases  oil  lights  are  used. 

The   Baltimore  &   Ohio  has   installed   both   incandescent 
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tour,  the  number  of  guards  is  less  than  that  at  the  more 
important  bridges,  which  if  destroyed,  would  occasion  com-_ 
paratively  long  detours  and  consequent  serious  delays  in 
service.  At  the  bridges  which  are  vital  to  the  continuous 
efficient  operation  of  intersectional  traffic  lines  and  therefore 
to  the  entire  transportation  system  of  the  country,  the  guard 
is  greatly  increased  and  other  means  of  protection  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  continuous  service  over  the 
intersectional  lines  is  evident.  Even  if  a  bridge  to  be 
guarded  is  so  located  that  a  simple  detour  may  be  arranged 
and  operation  continued  around  the  break  over  a  parallel 
line,  it  is  important  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  detouring,  as 
the  diverting  to  a  parallel  road  of  the  great  amount  of  traffic 
which  passes  over  one  of  these  lines  will  necessarily  create 
an  overload  on  the  second  line  and  result  in  serious  delays  to 
the  traffic  of  both.  Where  simple  and  comparatively  short 
detours  cannot  be  arranged,  the  guarding  of  the  structure  is 
even  more  important. 

Additional  Protective  Measures 

While  the  government  has  issued  no  orders  in  this  regard 
other  than  suggesting  to  the  various  railroads  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  own  watchmen  can,  in  some  cases,  be  in- 
creased, one  of  the  principal  and  most  effective  steps  taken 


and  searchlights  at  several  of  its  larger  bridges,  using  com- 
mercial current  in  all  cases.  The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  has  installed  flood  lights  on  five  of  its  principal 
bridges,  securing  the  current  from  portabk  electric  light 
plants.  Many  other  of  the  principal  railroads  have  also 
provided  lights  of  various  kinds.  As  an  example  of  the  cost 
to  the  railroads  of  such  protection,  one  of  the  larger  plants 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $5,000 
and  the  cost  of  current  for  the  first  month  was  $416. 

Another  step  which  adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
protection  that  some  of  the  railroads  have  installed  is  the 
provision  of  field  telephones  in  the  patrolled  districts.  Where 
it  is  at  all  possible  these  telephones  are  connected  with  the 
regular  commercial  telephone  system.  At  other  points  the 
railroad  company's  wires  are  utilized  and  a  connection  is 
made  with  the  nearest  telegraph  station.  By  means  of  these 
telephones  it  is  easy  for  the  officers  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
men  on  guard  and  in  case  of  serious  trouble  for  the  guards 
to  call  for  reinforcements. 

Supplementing  the  soldier  guard,  many  of  the  roads  have 
also  recruited  their  special  agent  forces  to  war  strength. 
Usually  the  extra  men  employed  are  not  supplied  with  fire- 
arms, but  are  equipped  with  night  sticks.  The  duty  of  these 
men  is  to  provide  protection  at  the  important  points  of  the 
line  where  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  place  soldiers^ 
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such  as  at  interlocking  plants,  shops  and  other  buildings. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  a  large  force  of  such  watchmen 
and  employs  a  special  force  to  see  that  the  men  of  the  larger 
force  are  performing  their  duties  in  the  proper  manner. 
Where  suitable  boarding  places  cannot  be  secured,  the  men 
employed  in  this  work  are  taken  care  of  in  camp  cars  sup- 
plied by  the  railroad. 

As  a  precaution,  some  of  the  railroads  stop  all  of  their 
freight  trains  at  tunnels  and  the  more  important  bridges  to 
take  off  all  train  riders.     This  work  is  in  most  cases  done 
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by  the  special  agent  forces.  On  passenger  trains  the  rule  is 
generally  enforced,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  riding  on 
rear  or  other  platforms.  Passengers  on  observation  car  plat- 
forms are  also  requested  to  ride  inside  while  passing  througli 
the  tunnels  or  over  the  bridges.  With  steam  operation  the 
windows  are  usually  shut,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  pas.';- 
ing  through  tunnels,  but  in  the  electric  zones  in  the  vicinit\ 
of  New  York,  closing  the  windows  in  the  tunnels  is  enforced 
as  a  rule. 

In  order  to  secure  the  limit  of  effectiveness  from  the  patrol, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  issues  identification  cards  or  permits 
to  persons  whose  duties  make  it  necessar}^-  for  them  to  go 
upon  the  tracks  or  property  of  the  company.  A  complete 
record  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  permits  are  issued  is 
kept,  making  it  possible  to  keep  a  check  on  all  visitors  to 
the  patrolled  districts.  These  permits  are  signed  by  the 
commanding  colonel  and  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
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Guarding  a  Bridge 

road.  Annual  or  other  passes  are  not  honored  as  permits 
to  enter  the  patrolled  districts.  The  officers  and  men  of  boats 
tying  up  at  the  docks  of  the  company  must  also  secure  per- 
mits from  their  captain  to  come  ashore  and  without  one  no 
one  is  allowed  to  go  aboard  the  vessels. 


Accidents  to  soldiers,  often  with  fatal  results,  have  been 
frequent,  (Kcasioned  primarily  In-  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  soldier's  part  of  railroad  conditions.  To  ameliorate  this 
condition.  Colonel  Jones  of  the  Fourth  Mar\'land  infantry 
has  issued  the  following  order  for  the  guidance  of  all  con- 
cerned, dated  May  1,  1917. 

*'The  following  'Safety  Rules.'  suggested  Ijv  the  safety 
bureau  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  are  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  risk  attendant  on  guard  duty  on  rail- 
road structures,  and  are  [published  for  the  guidance  of  all 
concerned,  and  will  be  strictly  obser\'ed: 

"KP:EP  off  all  tracks  except  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  and  when  stepping  out  of  the  way  of  ap|)roaching 
trains,  engines  or  cars,  go  far  enough  to  clear  all  running 
tracks. 


Telephones  Add  to  the   Efficiency  of   the   Guard 

"Where  there  are  two  or  more  tracks,  when  practicable 
travel  against  the  current  of  traffic,  or  in  other  words,  in  the 
opposite  direction  run  from  that  in  which  trains  are  usually 
operated,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout,  however,  in  both  direc- 
tions for  approaching  trains,  as  they  may  be  operated  in 
either  direction  as  the  conditions  require. 

"Look  in  both  directions  before  stepping  upon  any  tracks. 
Be  particularly  careful  when  crossing  tracks  near  cars  or 
l(Komotives,  and  when  about  to  stej)  from  one  track  to  an- 
other, as  trains  are  run  in  either  direction  on  any  track 
when   necessary  or  expedient. 

"Do  not  attempt  to  crawl  under  a  car  or  pass  between 
cars  separated  but  a  short  distance  without  knowing  the 
proper  protection  against  movement  has  been  afforded.  Do 
not  step  on  the  coupler  when  crossing  between  standing  cars. 
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"Wheii  pt)ssible  avoid  walking  through  escaping  steam. 

'"Wheji  coming  out  of  buildings  adjacent  to  tracks,  look  in 
both  directions  before  stepping  upon  the  tracks. 

"Do  not  take  short  cuts  over  dangerous  places  where  other 
ways  are  available  and  known  to  be  safe. 

"Do  not  ride  upon  freight  trains  or  locomotives,  unless  so 
instructed  by  the  proper  autliority. 

"Do  not  board  or  alight  from  trains  at  night  unless  you 
are  sure  that  there  are  no  obstructions  or  openings  that  may 
cause  injury.  \Mien  practicable,  board  or  alight  from  the 
rear  of  the  train,  car  or  engine. 

"When   riding  on  passenger  trains  alight   from  the  side 


iMr.  Stevens  emphasized  that  the  commission's  aim  was  to 
assist  the  Russian  people  and  the  Russian  Government  es- 
pecially in  railroad  affairs  by  placing  at  Russia's  disposal 
America's  technical  skill  and  industrial  resources. 

"The  commission  is  strictly  official, "  said  Mr.  Stevens. 
"Its  primary  object  is  to  help  the  Allies  in  the  war  against 
Germany.  The  commission  will  cstaidish  general  relations 
with  the  Russian  Government,  and  also  especially  with  the 
railroad  and  war  departments.  As  soon  as  we  have  formed 
judgment  as  to  the  special  defects  and  needs  of  the  Russian 
roads  we  shall  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  special  technical 
commission  in  the  United  States  with  the  aim  to  supply  the 
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intended   for  passengers,  but  do  not  alight  while  the  train 
is  in  motion. 

"Cultivate  careful  habits.  By  so  doing  one  disciplines 
himself,  and  when  caution  becomes  a  habit  there  will  be  few 
accidents." 


THE  RAILROAD  COMMISSION  TO  RUSSIA 

The  American  Railroad  Commission  to  Russia  headed 
by  John  F.  Stevens,  arrived  in  Petrograd  June  13,  and  was 
rnet  at  the  Nikaloi  station  by  David  R.  Francis,  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador,  the  staffs  of  the  Embassy  and  the  Amer- 
ican Consulate  and  by  N.  V.  Nekrasoff,  minister  of  ways  and 
communications  for  Russia.  The  commission  traveled  across 
tlae  Pacific  ocean  and  on  its  M'ay  to  Petrograd  passed  through 
Tokio,  thence  to  Vladivostok  and  over  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway. 


necessary  materials  at  the  quickest  possible  moment.  We 
are  further  ready  to  facilitate  the  supi)ly  to  Russia  of  war 
materials  and  iron  and  coal. 

"Having  already  examined  at  considerable  length  the 
Russian  railroads,  we  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the  railroad  personnel.  With  improved  technical  equip- 
ment Russia's  railroad  system  would  be  one  of  the  chief  sys- 
tems in  the  world." 

The  commission  consists  of  John  F.  Stevens,  formerly 
chief  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  more  recently  a  consulting 
engineer  in  New  York,  who  is  chairman;  W.  L.  Darling, 
of  St.  Paul,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific; 
Henry  Miller  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  operating  vice-president 
of  the  Wabash;  George  Gibbs,  a  consulting  electrical  engi- 
neer of  New  York  who  has  been  in  charge  of  extensive  rail- 
road electrifications;  and  J.  E.  Greiner  of  Baltimore,  until 
recently  chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
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Ceniian    Shell    Train    Smashed    by    British    Shells    at    C  terv    Station.    Xear   Peroiiiu- 

How  Railways  Behind  the  Front  Make  History 

The  Attack  on  Verdun  Was  Largely  Influenced  by  the 
Fact  That  the  French  Had  Few  Lines   at  That   Point 


IN  a  single  week  of  the  attack  on  Verdun  the  Germans 
fired  3,000,000  shells,  weighing  about  47,000  tons  and 
requiring  something  like  240  large  trains  to  carry  them. 
In  the  entire  30  weeks'  campaign  both  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans made  an  expenditure  of  60,000,000  shells,  weighing 
about  3,000,000  tons.  The  German  superiority  in  shell  fire, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  eft'ectiveness,  was  eclipsed  some 
months  ago  by  the  Allies,  but  the  Germans  used  37  trains  of 
40  cars  each  for  transporting  the  ammunition  used  in  the 
taking  of  Hill  304  and  the  Meuse.  They  poured  400  train- 
leads  of  shells  on  the  Russian  fortress  of  Ossowiecz. 

The  "Influence  of  Rail  Power  Upon  History,"  is  the  title 
that  might  be  used  for  an  article  on  the  importance  of  the 
railways  in  the  war,  for  as  the  present  great  European 
struggle  develops  towards  its  climax,  it  l)ecomes  increasingly 
clearer  that  there  is  only  one  factor  operatmg  more  decisively 
than  that  of  rail-power,  and  that  is  sea-power.  It  has  been 
proved  that  man-power,  money-power,  and  industrial  power 
can  largely  be  stultified  in  war  by  insufficient  rail-power; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  highly-organized  railway  system 
has  been  able  greatly  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  inferior 
man-power,  money-power  and  industrial  power. 

As  in  so  many  other  im{)ortant  considerations  on  the  mate- 
rial side,  Germany  foresaw  more  clearly  than  France  or 
Russia  the  importance  of  rail  transportation  in  the  event  of 
a  general  European  war,  and  as  a  consequence  she  entered 
upon  the  present  struggle  with  a  strategic  railway  system  not 
only  greatly  superior  to  that  of  her  enemies,  but  also  one 
that  proved  more  nearly  adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon 
it  than  perhaps  any  other  department  of  the  war.  Germany 
was  scarcely  less  surprised  than  the  Allies  at  the  tremendous 
shell  consumption — only  lier  superior  industrial  organization 
enabled  her  to  cope  with  the  shortage  more  readily — l)ut  her 
strategic  railway  system  has  never,  in  spite  of  the  unprece- 
dented demands  made  upon  it  in  swinging  armies  I)ack  and 
forth  between  the  eastern  and  western  fronts,  or  moving  them 
back  and  forth,  to  strike  or  repel,  along  either  of  these  fronts, 
failed  her  from  the  first.  It  is  not  the  railways  that  have 
failed  Gennany  during  her  retrograde  movement  of  the  last 
three  months,  but  only  the  fact  that  the  pa.ssing  of  the  initia- 
tive to  the  Allies  has  deprived  her  of  the  power  to  take  full 
advantage  of  them. 

France's  pre-war  railway  system  might  best  have  been 
described  as  resembling  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  radiating  from 


Paris  as  a  hub.  There  were  fairly  ade(|uate  provisions  for 
rushing  an  army  to  her  German  frontier,  Ijut  not  for  throw- 
ing men  towards  Belgium,  or  for  moving  them  liack  and 
forth  along  the  line  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland,  now 
known  as  tlie  western  front. 

Thk  Bkiiish  R.ailwavs  in  France 
France's  railway  system,  further,  did  not  anticipate  the 
use  on  her  own  soil  of  .several  million  British  fighting  men. 
The  British  armies  now  occujjy  something  like  125  miles  of 
front  in  France.  To  suppl)-  these  armies  they  have  had  to 
adopt  such  ports  as  Havre,  Calais  and  Boulogne  as  military 
supply  stations,  and  from  them  the}-  have  had  to  build  new 
railway  lines  to  the  east  and  south.  One  observer  has  esti- 
mated that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  spring  drive  this  year 
they  had  built  not  less  than  4,200  miles  of  light  and  standard 
gage  railway  in  France.  No  doubt  this  mileage  has  been 
considerably  increa.sed  since. 

"While  the  British  occupied  the  front  from  Vpres  to  La 
Bassee,"  said  Frank  H.  Simonds,  the  military  expert  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  recently,  "they  were  well  served  by  the 
railroads  from  Calais  to  Lille.  But  as  their  line  moved 
southward  they  were  faced  by  the  necessity  of  depentling  on 
single  track  lines  not  designed  to  carr}-  heavy  traffic,  lines 
which  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  main  trunk  railways  leading 
southward  toward  Paris.  This  condition  was  entirely  .satis- 
factory to  the  French  while  they  held  the  lines  between  La 
Bassee  and  Rove,  because  tlie  French  were  suj)plied  from 
the  south  and  from  Paris. 

"But  before  the  British  can  take  over  a  sector  they  have 
to  reconstruct  railroad  lines  and  join  them  up  with  their 
bases,  which  are  on  the  coast  and  not  in  Central  France. 
The  result  has  been  an  immense  railway  construction  in 
France  by  the  British.  Whole  British  lines  have  been 
transported  to  the  continent,  British  railway  men  have  taken 
over  the  task  of  refitting  and  rebuilding  lines,  and  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  told  me  of  one  instance  where  he  asked  the 
railroad  men  of  England,  who  had  visited  him,  for  prompt 
a.ssistance  and  they  promised  him  eight  hundred  miles  of 
line  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  when  his  request  had  l)een 
for  three  hundred.'" 

Military  Railways  \s.  Mctior  Trucks 
Germany's  railway  system,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be 
descril)ed  as  a  cobwel) — with  the  ends  of  the  strands  reach- 
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ing  to  the  frontiers— about  whieli  the  "s])i(ler"'  could  move 
in  any  direction  to  attack  or  defend.  It  included  all  the 
lines  that  were  essential  for  a  com})lctc  and  efficient  in- 
dustrial railway  system,  with  the  addition  of  a  number  that 
were  not  in  the  least  demanded  by  normal  commercial  exi- 
gencies. These  latter  were  mostly  lines  connecting  the  east- 
ern and  western  frontiers,  or  branching  from  these  lines  to 
convenient  concentration  points.  From  certain  of  thesr 
"nodal  centers,"  also,  it  might  have  been  noticed  that  rather 
more  railways  radiated  than  the  size  or  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  town  seemed  to  warrant. 

(^)uick  concentration  and  a  speedy  movement  back  and 
forth  between  her  French  and  Russian  frontiers — these  were 
the  main  purposes  of  the  strategic  system  which  Germany 
built  upon  the  groundwork  of  her  commercial  railways.  In 
its  salient  features  it  might  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
planned  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  When  the 
possibilities  of  the  motor  truck  for  army  transport  began  to 
become  apparent  a  decade  or  more  ago  there  were  those  in 
German  militar}'  circles  who  strongly  advocated  curtailing 
the  very  expensive  strategic  railway  program  and  developing 
a  great  motor  truck  service  to  perform  the  same  functions 
in  the  event  of  war.  These  urged  that,  whereas  the  strictly 
strategic  railways  would  probably  prove  unremunerative  in- 
definitely, the  motor  trucks  could  be  profitably  employed  in 
regular  commercial  service  right  along. 

The  German  General  Staff  ruled  in  favor  of  a  continua- 


English  Soldiers  on  the  Continent 

tion  of  the  construction  of  strategic  railways  for  two  reasons 
— first,  because,  in  the  event  of  a  general  European  war, 
Germany  would  probably  be  entirely  cut  off  from  rubber 
and  very  largely  from  motor  fuel,  and,  second,  because,  in 
their  opinion,  the  motor  could  never  work  so  cheaply  or  so 
rapidly  as  the  railway  on  long  distance  hauls,  and  probably 
not  even  on  short  ones.  In  no  other  one  particular  has  the 
judgment  of  those  who  planned  the  war  for  Germany  been 
so  completely  vindicated  by  subsequent  events. 

Germany  built  up  an  excellent  motor  truck  system,  but 
kept  the  railway  as  the  "wheel-horse."  France  banked 
heavily  on  motor  trucks  and  neglected  the  building  of  stra- 
tegic railways.  Just  how  much  of  a  price  France  has  paid 
for  this  neglect  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  conceivable 
that  an  adequate  system  of  railways  paralleling  the  German 
and  Belgian  frontiers  might  well  have  made  it  possible  for 


her  to  have  forced  the  establishment  of  the  present  front  well 
into  Belgium  and  very  close  to  Alsace. 

It  would  not  do  for  a  moment  to  overlcx)k  the  tremendous 
service  motor  transport  has  rendered  to  all  of  the  belligerents. 
Von  Kluck's  army  was  turned  back  from  the  Marne  by  a 
French  force  thrown  on  his  flank  in  the  hurriedly  requisi- 
tioned taxicabs  of  Paris,  and  "unconverted"  London  omni- 
buses contributed  greatly  to  the  remarkable  defensive  of  the 
first  British  contingent  sent  across  the  channel.  So,  also, 
were  motors  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Germans  in  therr 
first  swift  drive  across  Belgium  and  into  France,  and  the 
great  German  onslaught  upon  Russia  would  have  been  im- 
possiljle   without   motor   transport   to  take   the   j)hice   of  the 


Up  Two  Feet  Out  of  the  Mud 

destroyed  railways.  But  these  operations  seem  clearly  to 
define  the  limits  of  the  employment  of  motor  transport  on  a 
really  large  scale.  For  emergency  work,  for  cutting  "cross- 
country," for  following  a  retreating  army  into  a  country 
where  the  railway  has  been  destroyed  or  never  built,  the 
motor  has  no  equal.  But  just  as  soon  as  an  army  settles 
down  so  that  its  transport  moves  regularly  along  established 
routes,  experience  has  proved  that  motor  service  cannot  be 
too  expeditiously  replaced  by  that  of  rail. 

Verdun 

The  influence  of  rail  power  upon  history  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  rail  transportation  as  against  motor  trucks  are 
little  better  shown  than  by  the  transportation  situation  at 
Verdun.  It  is  now  universally  conceded  that  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  why  the  Germans  chose  to  launch  their 
attack  upon  Verdun  was  their  transportation  superiority  at 
that  point.  The  French  had  one  ordinary  double  track  line, 
the  Sainte-Menehould-Verdun  line,  which  was  within  easy 
range  of  the  German  guns  south  of  Vauquois,  and  a  narrow- 
gage  line  from  Verdun  to  Bar-le-Duc.  The  Germans  had 
14  strategic  lines,  eleven  of  which  they  had  specially  con- 
structed. The  French  General  Staff  itself  speaks  of  this 
situation  in  this  wise: 

"From  the  German  point  of  view  there  was  nothing 
paradoxical  in  the  selection  of  this  battlefield,  though  many 
critics  have  thought  otherwise.  To  bring  your  enemy  to 
action  with  a  river  behind  him,  and  when  his  sole  railway 
communication  is  at  the  mercy  of  your  artillery,  is  always 
an  inviting  prospect,  and  that  was  the  situation  at  Verdun. 
But  the  German  General  Staff  reckoned  without  the  French 
General  Staff.  Ever  since  February,  1915,  the  question  of 
manoeuvring,  maintaining,  supplying  and  reinforcing  an 
army  of  250,000  men  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  had 
been  studied  to  the  last  detail  on  the  assumption  that  railway 
communication  would  be  impossible.  The  development  of 
our  mechanical  transport  by  road  at  that  moment — it  has 
been  almost  perfected  since — was  such  that  at  a  moment's 
notice  we  could  bring  up  troops,  supplies  and  ammunition, 
ever\'thing  necessary  to  the  defense    of    Verdun,   by     road. 
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This  is  the  reason  vvliy  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our 
defensive  lines  at  Verdun  and  bring  up  without  any  hitch 
or  unnecessary  loss  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  who 
have  carried  out  the  plans  of  our  Staff." 

But  while  the  motor  transportation  did  such  w^onderful 
work  it  is  not  agreed  that  it  was  done  as  well  as  it  could  have 
been  done  by  railway  lines. 

"After  the  defective  organization  of  the  northern  sector  of 
Verdun,"  writes  Herve  in  La  Victoire  of  March  24,  1916, 
"our  greatest  handicap  was  the  insufficiency  of  our  railwav 
communications  with  the  fortress.  .  .  .  When  a  supply  or 
ammunition  wagon  leaves  Paris  it  has  only  one  line  to 
Verdun,  that  which  passes  through  Sainte-Menehould.    It  is 
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true  that  before  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  there  was  another 
route  from  Paris  to  Verdun  for  freight  traffic — the  Paris- 
Commercy-Toul-Nanc}'  line.  At  Commercy  the  train  was 
switched  off  northwards  and  reached  Verdun  by  the  Com- 
mercy-St.  Mihiel-Verdun  branch,  which  follows  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse.  Unfortunately  this  l)ranch  was  cut  in  October, 
1914,  when  the  Germans  by  a  l)old  stroke  seized  St.  Mihiel, 
after  which  Verdun  was  isolated  from  Commerc}'  and  railway 
traffic  ceased  by  that  route. 

"At  Bar-le-Duc,  on  the  great  Paris-Commercy-Xancy  line, 
there  is  a  branch  line  to  Verdun  which  can  be  used  at  a 
pinch,  though  this  is  a  narrow-gage  line  which  will  not  take 
the  rolling  stock  of  our  main  lines.  It  is  in  fact  a  mere 
departmental  line.  Trains  for  Verdun  sent  by  this  route 
could  get  no  further  than  Bar-le-Duc,  where  they  would 
have  to  be  unloaded  and  their  stores,  munitions,  etc.,  trans- 
ferred to  the  departmental  tramway  from  Bar-le-Duc  to 
Verdun.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  amount  of  laI)or 
and  loss  of  time  involved  in  that  operation. 

"Thus  our  only  practicable  railway  for  the  conveyance  of 
reinforcements,  supplies  and  munitions  to  Verdun  was  the 
main   line  Paris-Sainte-Menehould-Verdun,   which   was  ex- 


posed to  long-range  gunfire  from  the  German  artillery  in  the 
region  of  Montfaucon,  only  ten  miles  away.  In  the.se  cir- 
cumstances railway  transport  could  not  be  counted  on. 

"Our  official  commentator  tells  us  that  our  General  Staff 
had  j)rovided  for  this  very  emergency  by  organizing  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  motor  transport.  But  I  am  still  convinced 
that  if  that  splendid  service  had  been  supplemented  by  a 
good  railway  system  our  \'erdun  front  would  have  been  even 
better  supplied  with  reinforcement,  men  and  munitions,  and 
with  greater  speed,  I  still  believe  that  during  the  seventeen 
months  of  German  occujiation  of  St.  Mihiel  we  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not  widening  the  narrow-gage  Bar-le-Duc-\'erdun 
line  to  enable  it  to  relieve  the  Paris-Sainte-Menehould  route 
and  in  case  of  necessity  replace  it.  I  admit  that  a  railway 
is  vulnerable  to  gunfire,  but  engineers  do  not  take  long  to 
repair  damage  to  the  i)ermanent  way. 

"I'hese  are  the  two  outstanding  omissions,  the  two  cardinal 
errors  which  the  official  report  reveals.  That  we  recognize 
them  as  such  in  no  wise  diminishes  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  to  the  militar\'  leaders  who,  in  breaking  the  German 
assault  on  \'erdun,  have  just  gained  a  victor)-  which,  if  con- 
tinued and  followed  up,  will  ring  through  the  world  like  the 
triumph  of  the  Marne  itself." 

The  Light  Railway 

The  incalculably  and  increasingly  important  part  played 
by  the  railway — from  the  four,  six  and  eight-track  broad- 
gage  trunks  to  the  handcar  lines  in  the  trenches — is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  developments  of  modern  warfare. 

Some  of  even  the  heaviest  of  the  great  German  howitzers 
were  fitted  with  "caterpillar  wheels,"  so  that,  drawn  by  a 
specially-built  tractor,  they  were  given  a  certain  mobility 
independent  of  the  railways.  In  getting  them  into  position 
against  Liege  and  Namur,  and  several  other  points,  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  war,  some  of  these  monsters  were  moved 
about  "on  their  own."  They  were,  however,  restricted  to 
the  smoothest  and  most  heavily  metaled  roads,  and  even  these 
were  torn  up  so  badly  that  it  was  a  common  saying  in  Bel- 
gium that  the  wheels  of  the  "42's"  did  more  damage  than 
their  shells.     Since  the  western  line  has  l)een  more  or  less 
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definitely  established,  the  big  German  howitzers  have  gone 
by  rail  direct  to  their  emplacements,  where  even  their  shells 
are  brought  to  them  on  specially  built  little  tramways.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  big  gun.«-.  on  both  sides  of  the  we.stern 
front  now  have  little  railways  as  "hand-maidens,"  these 
latter,  if  not  artificially  "dug-in,"  being  at  least  given  the 
protection  of  rows  of  trees  or  cut  boughs. 

The  frightful  manner  in  which  any  kind  of  a  tired  vehicle 
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— from  a  \vluTll);in()\v  to  a  motor  liiuk— cuts  u|)  roads  has 
hastened  the  use  of  the  rail.  In  some  camps  one  sees  the  huge 
cauldrons  of  stew  or  tubs  of  dirty  dishes  making  tlieir  way 
about  on  little  railways,  and  a  single  ground  rail  to  take 
the  wheel  of  a  pushbarrow  has  been  tried  with  success. 

The  transporting  of  the  heavier  guns  to  their  positions  has 
compelled  the  adoption  of  equipment  of  a  new  and  special 
nature.  The  English  and  French  for  some  time  have  been 
mounting  their  guns  on  a  massive  girder  structure,  which,  in 
turn,  is  sujiported  on  a  series  of  articulated  trucks,  or  mov- 
able gun  platfomis,  mounted  on  three  or  four  axles  apiece. 
.\ny  other  method  of  transj)orting  this  heaviest  artillery  would 
l)e  inadecjuate;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  build  railways 
prior  to  the  guns  being  advanced  to  new  positions. 

.\n  article  by  our  European  corresjwndent  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  tells  of  another  new  development  in  the  form  of 
heavy  artiller}'  mounted  on  railway  cars.  This,  incidentally, 
is  not  an  innovation,  but  rather  an  adaptation  of  the  armored 
car  first  used  in  the  Civil  War.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  it  is  more  particularly  the  adapta- 
tion of  an  idea  worked  out  by  a  Union  artillery  regiment 
which  placed  a  heavy  mortar  upon  a  small  railway  car  for 
use  in  the  bombardment  of  Petersburg.  The  gun  was  called 
the  Dictator  and  excited  no  small  amount  of  comment.  The 
Italians  have  even  mounted  fairly  heavy  guns  on  motor 
trucks  with  considerable  success. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  armored  car  for  small 
arms  firing  has  not  been  used  extensively  in  the  present  con- 
flict. The  big  "tanks"  have  proved  far  more  useful  and 
effective. 

Construction   .and   Destruction 

In  railway  destruction  and  reconstruction  the  war  has 
developed  nothing  especially  new.  The  vulnerable  points  of 
a  line  are  its  tunnels  and  bridges,  and  the  dynamiting  of 
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these  is  the  last  work  of  a  retreating  army.  If  there  is  time, 
this  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of  the  rails  and  ties, 
The  latter  are  then  stacked  and  ignited,  after  which  the  rails 
are  thrown  on  the  fires,  the  heat  of  which  warps  and  twists 
them  beyond  any  further  usefulness.  When  steel  ties  are 
used,  as  in  most  of  the  new  light  railways,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rails  involves  more  time  and  trouble,  as  some 
other  form  of  fuel  has  to  be  provided. 

The  Belgians  made  rather  a  poor  job  of  their  railway 
destruction,  and  the  Germans,  prepared  against  every  con- 
tingency, were  hardly  more  than  thrown  out  of  their  stride  by 
it;     In  several  instances  dynamited  tunnels  were  reduced  in 


a  few  days  to  open  cuts  by  the  simple  exj^cdient  of  throwing 
in  men  as  thick  as  they  could  stand  and  swing  shovels,  and 
passing  the  dirt  down  successive  terraces  to  trains  which 
were  backed  in  at  the  bottom  on  the  relaid  tracks. 

The  Serbians,  on  their  line  along  the  Vardar,  performed 
a  far  completer  work  of  destruction  than  did  the  hard-pressed 
Belgians.  The  almost  endless  succession  of  bridges  and 
tunnels,  and  the  great  amount  of  rock  work,  rendered  this 
line  esjx'cially  susceptible  to  systematic  tearing  to  pieces, 
and  this  the  reti eating  Serbians  did  most  successfully.  Not 
only  were  the  tunnels  and  bridges  thoroughly  l)lown  up,  but 
numerous  little  surj^rises  in  the  form  of  cunningly  concealed 
mines  were  well  calculated  to  give  the  impetuous  Teuton 
pause  in  his  efforts  of  reconstruction.  The  manv  weeks 
which  elapsed  before  the  imperatively  demanded  connection 
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with  Constantinople  was  opened  indicated  how  thoroughly 
the  Serb  wrought,  or  rather  unwrought. 

In  the  case  of  a  properly  destroyed  railway  bridge  across  a 
broad  river  there  is  little  to  be  done  but  to  make  such  use  as 
possible  of  the  foundations  of  the  piers  and  build  all  over 
again.  This  usually  entails  the  breaking  of  rail  traffic  and 
the  substitution  of  carts  or  motor  trucks  across  a  pontoon 
bridge.  The  surprisingly  short  time  inside  of  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  trains  running  across  some  of  the  destroyed  bridges 
in  Poland  is  sure  indication  that  the  work  of  the  retreating 
Russians  was  not  effectively  performed. 

Destroyed  culverts,  road  crossings  and  short  viaducts  can 
often  be  patched  up  so  as  to  pass  trains  within  a  few  hours, 
and  an  advancing  army  always  plans  to  have  the  necessary 
materials — largely  heavy  timbers — ready  to  hand.  When 
these  fail,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  the  nearest  available 
substitutes  are  thrown  into  the  breach.  The  Germans  re- 
stored several  crossings  with  the  timbers  of  a  French  chateau, 
torn  down  for  the  purpose,  in  their  first  drive  into  Cham- 
pagne; and  in  following  through  the  chaos  left  by  the  re- 
treating Von  Kluck  a  resourceful  British  sapper  used  a  half- 
dozen  wrecked  and  abandoned  Gennan  motor  trucks  as  the 
foundation  of  a  hurried  dirt  fill  he  was  compelled  to  make 
in  the  absence  of  any  building  material. 

This  precarious  expedient,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was 
successful  to  the  extent  that  it  passed  safely  a  number  of 
trains  bearing  the  urgently  called-for  troops,  and  only  col- 
lapsed, without  serious  casualties,  under  a  returning  train  of 
wounded,  whose  engineer  carelessly  exceeded  the  two-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit  over  the  provisional  embankment  recom- 
mended by  its  resourceful  builder. 

[Note. — Much  of  the  material  in  the  foregoing  article  has 
been  adapted  from  a  similar  article  bearing  the  title  "The 
Railification  of  the  Front"  which  recently  appeared  in  the* 
Railway  Gazette,  of  London. — Ed.] 


Europe's  Railroads  Meeting  Second  Great  Trial 

All  Countries  Have  Raised  Rates  and  Cut  Commercial 
Services.     The     Serious     Russian     Railway     Situation 

By  Our  Special  European  Correspondent 


THE  supreme  test  of  I-'urope's  railroads  is  now  at  hand. 
Even  the  unobservant  public  knows  it.  Along  with  food, 
fighting,  victory  and  peace  the  subject  of  railroad  trans- 
portation has  become  a  matter  of  common  conversation.  In 
the  hope  of  ending  the  war  this  summer,  the  Allies  have  pre- 
pared themselves  on  a  scale  that  is  so  gigantic  as  to  render 
commonplace  the  efforts  of  the  early  part  of  the  war.  The 
Germans  have  likewise  prepared  to  meet  this  new  effort  m 
the  hope  of  carrying  the  war  along  another  year  or  until  the 
Allies  get  tired  first.  On  both  sides  railroading  has  assumed 
an  aspect  of  importance  never  dreamed  of  in  the  happy, 
theoretic  days  preceding  the  war.  Slowly,  carefully,  but 
ruthlessly,  the  railroads  are  being  bent  towards  military 
aims.  All  kinds  of  efforts  have  been  made  to  eliminate 
altogether  passenger  travel  of  the  casual  or  pleasure  kind. 
They  are  taking  off  dining  cars,  sleepers  and  first-class 
coaches.  They  will  virtually  do  away  with  international 
travel.  Travel  even  within  the  confines  of  any  country  in 
some  places  requires  police  permission.  In  the  same  fashion 
that  we  are  now  able  to  buy  bread  or  sugar  or  meat  only  by 
ticket,  so  soon  a  railway  ticket  will  be  issued  only  as  a  neces- 
sity. 

The  first  great  trial  of  the  railroads  came  with  the  mo- 
bilization at  the  first  leap  into  war  nearly  three  years  ago. 
Since  then  wheels  have  turned  and  turned  ceaselessly,  until 
many  have  feared  they  would  turn  no  more.  We  have  just 
passed  through  the  worst  winter  that  has  been  known  in  Eu- 
rope since  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  or  that 
of  Napoleon's  invasion  in  Russia.  This  winter  has  been  one 
of  death  by  sea  and  by  rail.  In  the  crowding  of  vast  troop 
movements  and  of  heavy  military  freights  into  this  period 
preceding  the  spring  campaigns,  there  have  been  more  dis- 
asters than  during  any  other  period  of  the  war.  The  actual 
number  of  victims  is  not  known,  nor  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
asters. In  France,  in  Italy,  in  England,  in  Germany,  in 
Russia  the  war  has  not  hitherto  produced  such  a  demand  as 
this  for  transportation.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  fur- 
loughs granted  men  at  the  front,  there  have  l)een  rearrange- 
ments of  numerical  numbers  on  the  fronts.  New  recruits 
have  been  sent  by  the  hundred  thousand  to  their  stations. 
There  have  been  heavj'  movements  of  crippled  or  invalid 
soldiers  resulting  from  the  clearing  out  of  the  hospitals  to 
make  places  for  the  wounded  of  the  summer  to  come.  There 
have  been  huge  quantities  of  new  artillery  and  other  supplies 
to  be  carried  to  the  fronts. 

The.se  movements  have  been  different  from  the  first-of-the- 
war  mobilizations  in  that  they  have  been  "through-train" 
affairs.  Later  in  the  year  when  the  military  plans  of  the 
Entente  and  of  the  Central  Empires  will  have  been  more 
probably  become  clear  that  not  one  but  several  great  trans- 
portation movements  have  taken  place  on  an  enormous  scale. 
The  Italian  railways  have  been  under  an  unparalleled  bur- 
den, for  the  removal  of  troops  to  or  from  southern  points. 
Their  trains  have  been  going  day  and  night  all  winter  long, 
on  through  journeys,  north  and  south,  over  1,500-mile  dis- 
tances. 

The  American  troops  sent  to  the  Mexican  border  in  Pull- 
man or  tourist  sleepers  should  have  seen  a  sight  I  witnessed 
several  times  at  Italian  way  stations.  A  long  line  of  freight 
cars  would  haul  up  on  a  siding  and  from  off  the  straw  cov- 
ered car  bottoms  would  leap  lusty  young  Frenchmen  or 
Englishmen  out  upon  the  gravelled  tracks,  shouting  "Vive 


ITtalie,"  or  "Hurrali  for  Iial\ ,"  as  the  case  miglit  be,  and 
hot  footing  it  for  the  station  restaurant  or  for  the  Red  Cross 
lunch  stand.  There  was  no  complaint  of  any  kind  from 
them  about  riding  weary  days  and  nights  in  box  cars,  with- 
out a  diner  hooked  up  conveniently.  They  hadn't  ridden  in 
anything  but  bo.x  cars  since  the  war  began,  and  indeed  they 
were  glad  of  the  chance  of  dry  shelter  away  from  the  trenches 
or  the  barracks  behind  the  front  lines.  "It's  a  jolly  lark, 
that's  what,"  declared  one  blond  English  Tfmimy,  as  he 
asked  for  the  favor  of  a  box  of  matches  for  hi'^  pipe.  But 
the  end  of  this  lark  is  not  yet.  These  railroad  activities  are 
growing  perforce  and  will  continue  to  pile  up  far  into  the 
summer. 

Pl.ans  to  Handle  the  New  Phase 

How  successfully  the  railroads  will  stand  up  under  the 
coming  pressure  may  hardly  Ije  forecasted.  Their  trials  are 
manifold,  and  vary  according  to  the  time  and  countn-.  As 
I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  general  condition  of  equip- 
ment was  reasonably  good  on  all  the  railways  of  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  considering  their  local  and  special 
needs.  The  improvements  so  notable  in  the  Ignited  States 
during  the  eight  or  ten  years  preceding  the  war  had  been 
reflected  in  Europe,  particularly  in  locomotives  and  pas- 
senger equipment.  The  European  cu.stom  of  lasting  con- 
struction, of  stability,  has  served  well  for  the  war  period 
when  new  equipment  has  been  difficult  to  ol)tain.  A  deteri- 
oration of  25  per  cent  resulting  from  mere  wear  since  the 
war  began  would  be  a  high  and  almost  preposterous  figure. 
These  difficulties  of  wear  and  lack  of  rolling  stock  can  be 
partly  remedied,  as  I  will  note  later.  Difficulties  of  personnel 
prevail  on  every  side,  and  this  cannot  be  remedied. 

In  Germany,  for  instance,  this  difficulty  is  most  serious. 
Another  curious  and  disturbing  factor  there  is  the  lack  of 
axle  grease  and  the  scarcity  of  lubricating  oils.  It  has  been 
reliably  stated  that  there  the  scarcity  of  fats  in  foods  has  be- 
come such  as  to  have  produced  a  new  skin  disease.  In  France 
and  Italy  the  eft'ort  to  limit  the  consumption  of  coal,  prac- 
tically unavailable  for  the  civil  population  during  the  past 
winter,  has  presented  serious  obstacles  to  railroad  operation, 
though  of  coal  there  has  so  far  been  plenty. 

This  new  phase,  perhaps  the  final  test  of  railroad  efficiency 
and  of  its  power  to  work  on  the  accumulated  organization  of 
the  past,  is  marked  by  several  interesting  features.  The  mili- 
tarv  and  civilian  managers  of  the  railroads  have  entered  into 
this  final  pull  with  the  same  degree  of  energy  and  i)repara- 
tion  as  the  generals  at  tlie  front  or  of  the  government 
financiers  in  the  national  capitals. 

In  France  during  the  past  three  months  the  Paris,  Lyons  & 
>rediterranean  has  cut  down  its  daily  train  milonce  by  1,000 
miles,  and  every  other  road  has  been  forced  to  do  likewise. 
Hie  argument  of  Messrs.  Herriot  and  Clavcille.  the  transpor- 
tation dictators,  runs  something  like  this:  "If  we  can  reduce 
the  51 1  million  civil  passengers  per  year  to  .^00  million,  there 
will  be  less  coal  to  burn  and  more  equipment  at  the  disposal 
of  the  military  authorities.  If  we  can  cut  down  the  231  mil- 
lion miles  the  Frencli  railways  formerly  averaged  per  year, 
we  won't  need  to  waste  our  war  energies  manufacturing  new 
rails  and  new  car  wheels;  we  won't  have  to  spend  money 
abroad  for  this  new  e(iuipment,  and  there  will  lie  just  so  much 
more  money  left  for  war  purposes.  When  the  war  is  over,  the 
railways  can  make  up  their  losses,  that's  all.     Our  first  duty 
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is  to  the  national  defense.  Civilians  can  do  their  traveling 
after  the  war.  Merchants  can  ship  their  goods  then  too.  Most 
of  tlie  commercial  freights  at  present  come  under  the  liead  of 
luxuries,  anyway.  Let  people  wear  their  old  clothes,  their  old 
shoes.  Food  may  he  shipped,  yes;  but  even  that  shall  not  be 
shipped  in  excess  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  population. 
Let  people  eat  less,  have  no  more  than  their  municipal  card 
tickets  call  for.  There  will  be  time  after  the  war  to  grow 
fat  again.  Let  there  be  freight  space  to  the  sea  ports  for  our 
commercial  exports,  since  that  means  so  much  money  in  our 
pockets  to  carry  on  the  war,  so  much  less  money  to  be  bor- 
rowed abroad,  but  no  freight  space  for  foreign  luxuries  im- 
ported; we  need  the  return  freight  space  for  our  military  im- 
ports." 

The  Allies'  railways  of  necessity  must  adopt  this  line  of  rea- 
soning and  are  adopting  it,  though  it  has  taken  them  nearly 
three  years.  French  and  Italian  exports  to  England  have  been 
eliminated  and  cannot  take  place  any  more,  the  line  having 
been  drawn  in  March.  One  of  the  sides  to  this  general  situa- 
tion has  been  the  eliminating  of  passenger  holiday  or  reduced 
tickets,  round-trip  tickets,  and  particularly  the  free  ride  priv- 
ilege. No  less  than  17,000  persons,  it  is  stated,  were  so 
affected  on  the  Italian  railways  beginning  January  1.  The 
free  ride  graft  had  been  so  abused  in  Italy  that  a  train  con- 
ductor was  surprised  to  have  offered  to  him  in  first  class  com- 
partments a  fully  paid  ticket ;  that  is  unless  the  passenger  was 
a  foreigner.  In  all  of  these  countries,  in  addition,  the  per- 
son who  now  wants  to  ride  first-class  must  pay  at  least  20  per 
cent  more  for  his  ticket.  The  through  trains  still  running  go 
at  a  reduced  speed  so  that  the  Paris-Rome  journey  of  36  hours 
has  been  lengthened  to  48  or  more  hours.  Personal  baggage 
has  been  limited  to  200  lb.  and  fast  freight  shipments  to 
300  lb. 

Special  cars  for  government  ministers  and  special  trains 
for  other  personalities  cannot  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
Victor  Emmanuel  III,  king  of  Italy,  ever  a  democratic  per- 
son, set  an  example  in  this  respect  recently  when  he  had  to 
come  from  the  army  front,  where  he  has  been  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  to  Rome.  Instead  of  using  the  royal 
train,  he  took  a  seat  in  the  ordinary  through  train  running 
south,  merely  reserving  for  his  party  a  few  seats  in  a  single 
compartment  in  one  of  the  passenger  coaches. 

If  Russian  Railroads  Had  Been  Prepared 

The  dominating  factor  of  railroading  in  war  times  has 
never  been  so  clearly  illustrated  as  in  the  Russian  political 
upheaval.  I  have  no  statistics  showing  exactly  the  number 
of  free  passes  distributed  among  the  bureaucracy  there,  nor 
of  the  criminal  use  of  passenger  trains  to  the  exclusion  of 
civil  food  and  military  freights,  l)ut  reports  from  Russia  for 
many  months  have  indicated  an  unusually  disturbed  trans- 
portation situation.  As  early  as  the  first  of  the  year  it  was 
known  in  Paris  and  London  and  elsewhere  that  the  city  of 
Petrograd  was  short  of  provisions  and  was  suffering  severely. 
To  say  that  the  Russian  political  upheaval  was  directly 
caused  by  an  inefficient  transportation  system  may  be  far- 
fetched, but  now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  important  contributing  factors  that  brought  the  political 
situation  to  a  head.  It  may  therefore  go  down  in  history  that 
this  magnificent  empire  changed  policies  and  heads  for  the 
immediate  reason  that  railroading  was  not  administered  on  a 
practical  basis.  This  fact  should  remain  as  a  lesson  to 
every  nation  that  ever  hazard  will  throw  into  a  great  war. 
Russia,  with  more  food  than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
during  this  period  of  short  world  crops,  was  starving  because 
the  food  was  not  transported. 

Another  manner  of  stating  the  Russian  situation  would  be 
to  say  that  if  Russia  had  l)egun  the  war  with  a  fully  equipped 
transportation  system,  such  as  that  existing  in  France,  or 
in  the  countries  of  her  enemies,  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, the  war  might  have  been  concluded  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  ago.     Lack  of  railroads  has  l)een  the  nemesis  of  this 


mighty  people  since  the  war  began.  In  the  words  of  Lloyd 
George,  everywhere  Russian  armies  have  arrived  too  late, 
food  has  come  too  late,  artillery  and  munitions  have  come 
too  late.  The  best  part  of  her  railroad  system  along  the 
German  frontier  was  lost  because  the  supporting  lines  of  rail- 
way were  insufficient.  European  Russia  with  a  territory 
two-thirds  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  United  States  and  over 
one-half  the  entire  Continent  of  Europe,  entered  the  war  with 
nearly  40,000  miles  of  railway  or  one-fifth  the  total  of  Eu- 
rope or  one-sixth  that  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  her 
railroads  were  operated  in  a  primitive  manner,  burning  wood 
instead  of  coal.  For  100  km.  (66  miles)  of  road  operated, 
she  had  700  freight  cars  as  compared  to  2,200  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  843  in  France  or  950  in  Germany. 

Russia  did,  however,  make  heroic  efforts  to  overcome  this 
handicap,  and  this  is  a  fact  which  is  not  being  made  known 
by  the  new  government,  occupied  in  placing  all  the  failures 
of  the  past  at  the  door  of  the  old  bureaucracy.  Under  the 
old  regime,  Russia  stood  untold  suffering  and  dealt  many 
hard  blows,  such  as  that  of  last  summer  along  the  Austrian 
front  when  she  took  over  300,000  prisoners.  Under  the  old 
regime  she  did  much  to  try  to  repair  the  faulty  transportation 
system,  as  evinced  by  purchases  of  material  for  new  lines  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  employment  of  French,  English, 
Japanese  and  Italian  railway  and  construction  engineers. 
Plans  were  laid  for  many  new  branches  of  railway,  and  some 
hundreds  of  miles  of  new  lines  were  actually  laid  and  put 
into  operation.  But  while  these  efforts  were  under  way,  liie 
discouragements  of  the  war  and  the  conviction  that  it  could 
not  be  won,  that  these  technical  handicaps  could  not  be  over- 
come gave  force  to  the  peace  offers  of  Germany.  The  latter's 
agents  during  the  past  winter  succeeded  in  paralyzing  for 
weeks  at  a  time  the  railway  feeders  leading  to  the  wheat 
country  north  of  Odessa  and  thereby  induced  the  big  city 
populations  to  start  food  riots.  Then  came  the  downfall  of 
the  old  regime.  As  late  as  last  September  the  effort  of  Rus- 
sia to  reorganize  her  transportation  system  was  shown  in  the 
notice  that  12,000,000  rubles  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
establishment  of  railway  technical  and  training  schools;  70,- 
000,000  rubles  for  the  extension  of  supply  material  plants 
already  in  operation,  and  350,000,000  rubles  were  asked  for 
as  an  extraordinary  expenditure  for  new  railway  lines.  The 
minister  of  railways  as  late  as  this  January  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  new  funds  were  necessary  to  increase  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  country,  which  he  stated  had  been  yearly 
increased  since  the  war  by  30,000  freight  cars  and  1,300 
locomotives.  At  the  same  time  he  placed  40,000,000  rubles 
at  the  disposal  of  private  supply  plants  as  an  advance  of 
capital.     But  these  measures  came  too  late. 

Among  the  several  new  railway  projects  announced  as  be- 
gun by  the  former  Russian  minister  of  transportation  was 
that  of  last  September  regarding  a  branch  line  in  Crimea, 
whence  the  Czar  Nicholas  has  retired.  The  branch  was  to 
connect  Sebastopol,  Yalta  and  Alouchta. 

Railway  reports  also  indicated  a  serious  effort  on  the  part 
of  Central  Empire  agents  to  destroy  bridges  and  otherwise 
interfere  with  transportation.  Last  November  reports  from 
Harbin,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway, 
occupied  in  transporting  Japanese  and  American  supplies, 
related  the  discovery  of  Germans  disguised  as  Chinese  in  the 
passenger  coaches.  The  conductor  saw  men  looking  out  the 
window  as  the  train  was  crossing  the  Nonna  river,  two  miles 
west  of  Harbin.  Since  all  the  bridges  of  this  great  trunk 
line  were  being  watched  and  guarded,  the  conductor  pulled 
off  the  cap  of  one  of  the  passengers  and  thus  led  to  the  find- 
ing of  six  Germans  on  the  train  armed  with  dynamite. 

Putting  on  the  Screws  in  England,  France  and  Italy 

As  a  matter  of  truth,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  Germans 
have  been  the  most  active  in  limiting  the  use  of  their  rail- 
ways to  militar)'  operations,  reducing  their  use  by  commerce 
and   forcing  commerce  whenever  possible  to  u.se  the  canals 
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and  waterways.  In  the  countries  governed  by  the  Entente, 
these  tendencies  have  not  worked  out  so  smoothly.  The 
commercial  elements  of  the  country,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  so  forth,  have  been  continually  working  to  force 
the  governments  to  let  them  carry  on  their  business,  and  the 
railroads  themselves  have  been  trying  to  keep  up  their  earn- 
ings by  the  handling  of  as  much  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
as  possible. 

The  recent  readjustments  of  tariffs  is  making  up  some- 
what for  the  loss  of  civil  traffic.  In  Austria-Hungar}-, 
freight  charges  have  been  raised  30  per  cent  and  passenger 
charges  8  per  cent;  in  France,  both  15  per  cent;  in  Italy, 
freight  10  to  15  per  cent  and  passenger  charges  5  per  cent 
on  third  class,  10  per  cent  on  second  class  and  20  per  cent 
on  first  class;  in  Russia,  both  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  neutral 
countries  have  also  increased  their  tariffs:  Holland  by  10 
to  20  per  cent;  Sweden,  freight  20  per  cent,  passenger  10 
per  cent;  Norway,  20  per  cent  on  freight  and  10  per  cent 
on  passenger.  The  increased  cost  of  coal,  of  labor  and  the 
general  cheapening  of  money  due  to  high  prices  of  materials 
and  speculation  are  some  of  the  reasons  making  necessary 
these  higher  charges,  other  than  the  purely  military  one  of 
reducing  traffic. 

Regarding  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  commercial 
shipments,  French  Minister  of  Transportation  Herriot  made 
this  statement:  "Great  Britain  has  courageously  cut  down 
her  imports  and  we  must  do  the  same.  Only  the  other  day 
I  saw  in  one  of  our  ports  a  cargo  of  bananas  being  discharged 
when  we  lacked  labor  to  discharge  steel  from  another  ship. 
I  am  asked  to  reduce  the  passenger  trains.  Already  the  daily 
mileage  of  trains  in  France  has  been  reduced  33  per  cent, 
beginning  with  February  1,  1917.  We  are  now  below  the 
train  reduction  that  existed  during  the  period  of  our  first 
mobilization  of  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  have 
economized  in  runs  by  establishing  local  trains  between  im- 
portant points  which  operate  practically  as  switch  trains,  be- 
ing constantly  on  duty.  What  we  need  is  a  continual  watch, 
too,  on  lines  that  have  not  been  thoroughly  repaired  for  two 
years.  Above  all,  I  personally  need  absolute  authority  to  con- 
tinue my  work.  There  must  be  no  reserve,  or  else  I  shall 
resume  my  place  as  a  private  citizen." 

Minister  Herriot  is  a  man  of  undoubted  capacity  and 
worth,  and  really  one  of  the  big  men  that  the  war  has  de- 
veloped in  France.  His  words  indicate  the  multitude  of  dif- 
ficulties that  beset  the  transportation  situation.  Every  hand 
is  lifted  against  the  man  in  charge  of  the  railroads,  com- 
plaints are  made  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  that  the  coun- 
try will  starve  for  want  of  cars  to  carr\'  food  to  feed  the  popu- 
lation, by  the  minister  of  war  that  the  armies  will  be  de- 
feated if  freights  and  troops  are  not  handled  faster,  by  agents 
of  the  speculators  in  all  classes  of  goods  that  they  are  unable 
to  secure  car  space,  by  the  wine  growers  that  their  crops  are 
not  being  moved. 

In  Italy  where  high  prices  for  food  in  the  cities  have  caused 
discontent  at  times,  though  never  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
Moscow  or  Petrograd,  on  demand  of  the  national  food  com- 
mission, the  railroads  established  freight  zones,  being  or- 
dered to  move  at  all  times  food  stuffs  to  certain  centers,  but 
not  to  move  them  outside  of  the  prescribed  districts,  which  are 
10  in  number.  By  this  measure  it  is  hoped  to  secure  an  even 
and  regular  food  supply  to  the  entire  population  and  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  it  in  any  one  center,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  storing  eggs  last  winter  when  Milan  had  the  better 
part  of  the  supply  for  the  entire  season,  held  by  the  specu- 
lators. 

An  example  of  the  way  limited  transportation  produces 
high  prices  and  leads  to  speculation  and  perhaps  rioting  was 
shown  this  winter  in  connection  with  the  French  wine  crop. 
Wine  is  a  table  food  in  France,  just  as  much  as  potatoes  or 
steak  or  bread.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  very  bad,  freely 
watered,  and  high-priced,  particularly  in  Paris  and  other 
cities.     This  wine  is  moved  in  tank  cars  not  unlike  those 


familiar  to  Americans.  These  cars  l^clong  to  private  com- 
j)anies  and  not  to  the  railroads.  There  are  8,000  of  them, 
but  their  owners  were  unaljle  to  get  them  moved,  and  mean- 
while the  wine  merchants  in  the  cities,  seeing  the  non-arrival 
of  the  suf)ply,  shot  up  prices.  The  minister  of  transporta- 
tion investigated  and  found  that  3,500  cars  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  army,  while  others  were  in  bad  condition.  He 
fixed  a  uniform  price  for  handling  the  remaining  cars,  ordered 
that  station  masters  accept  and  move  the  freight,  including 
large  (quantities  of  wine  brought  over  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  French  African  colonies,  and  thereujion  the  wine 
crisis  was  overcome. 

Other  high  {)rices  of  which  the  civilian  population  may 
complain,  though  traceable  to  the  transi)ortation  situation, 
must  continue  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Thus,  in  Rome  this 
winter  there  has  been  a  piano  and  furniture  "crisis.**  Dur- 
ing the  war  Rome  has  become  the  home  of  many  Italian 
families  of  military  and  naval  officers  brought  there  by  war 
duties  in  the  ministries  and  in  the  new  war  factories.  They 
have  had  to  rent  a{)artments  and  start  new  households.  As 
the  railroads  will  not  accept  furniture  as  freight,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  other  furniture,  with  the  re>ult  that 
prices  on  new  furniture  have  gone  up  and  even  old  furniture 
is  selling  at  *he  prices  of  new. 

Following  the  general  reduction  in  through  freights  and 
expresses,  a  New  York  business  man  in  Italy  on  business, 
but  wishing  to  go  home  via  the  Spanish  line  from  Cadiz, 
in  view  of  the  submarine  danger  to  unneutral  ships,  found 
that  he  would  have  to  change  trains  three  times  between 
Rome  and  Marseilles,  France,  and  five  times  between  that 
city  and  Cadiz.  Therefore,  he  reluctantly  went  by  way  of 
Paris,  nearly  double  the  distance. 

How  Germany  is  Cutting  Down 

Instead  of  2,000  trains  daily  Berlin,  according  to  recent 
information,  now  has  about  900.  This  fact  gives  some  con- 
ception of  what  Germany  is  doing  as  a  matter  of  military 
necessity.  Her  abundant  coal  supply  is  diminishing  by  lack 
of  labor  to  work  her  mines,  but  lack  of  oil  and  grease  is 
ruining  her  car  axles  or  preventing  the  use  of  all  her  cars. 
Her  Roumanian  expedition  last  fall  did  not  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations in  regard  to  oil  yields.  One  of  her  present  ex- 
pedients is  to  send  her  cars  to  Switzerland  and  have  them 
oiled  and  greased  there.  As  her  traffic  over  that  frontier 
averages  500  cars  a  day,  it  is  estimated,  that  allowing  two 
or  three  pounds  per  set  of  car  wheels,  she  thus  obtains  daily 
about  a  ton  of  the  precious  axle  grease. 

The  railway  situation  pinched  so  sharply  in  Germany 
lately  that,  after  having  led  the  other  nations  as  usual  in 
their  reductions  of  trains  for  civil  use,  further  p.lans  have 
been  presented  and  approved  by  the  special  railway  commis- 
sion of  the  Reichstag  regulating  the  sliipment  of  objects  of 
luxur)-  or  of  unnecessary  travel.  The  express  or  through 
trains  have  taken  on  third-class  passengers  as  in  Italy  and 
France  and  are  made  to  handle  a  certain  amount  of  local 
traffic,  the  local  trains  having  been  cut  to  the  minimum. 
Many  months  ago  the  local  trains  on  the  branch  or  second- 
ary lines,  operating  in  country  districts  with  no  important 
terminals,  were  taken  off  for  the  most  part.  In  order  to 
keep  freight  trains  moving,  prisoners  of  war,  for  the  most 
[)art  Russians,  are  employed  at  stations  to  unload  and  load 
freight.  This  freight  has  l)een  limited  largely  to  agricultural 
products,  which,  however,  are  none  too  [)lentiful,  and  to  the 
usual  abundance  of  war  supplies  of  every  description.  These 
measures  have  reduced  the  need  for  a  large  amount  of  rolling 
stt)ck.  As  previously  stated,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war 
Germany  profited  by  taking  over  the  cars  remaining  in  her 
hands  after  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  these  cars  are  now 
seen  in  many  quarters  of  the  P^mpire,  even  as  far  south  as 
Bulgaria.  The  cars  still  have  the  Belgian  marks  on  them, 
with  the  Imperial  eagle  and  cipher  added. 

A  man  who  was  at  the  distributing  station  of  Cologne,  on 
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the  Rhine,  said  i-econtl\  :  "The  river  seemed  to  have  been  it- 
self mobilized.  .As  far  as  I  could  see  were  long  lines  of 
cargo  lloats  pulled  l)y  tugs,  laden  with  coal  or  stacked  with 
shell  l)()xes  and  trench  machinery.  These  lines  of  floats  moved 
with  the  order  of  a  military  camp,  almost  as  if  on  dress 
parade.  .Vlong  the  ckxks  of  the  city  worked  thousands  of 
pri.soners,  I'rench  anil  English,  l)ut  mostly  Russian,  loading 
and  unloading  the  floats  as  they  came  alongside.  They 
worked  silenth  ,  without  a  crv  or  a  word.     The  docks  them- 


WAR    LOCOMOTIVES    BUILT  IN   AlVitRICA 

Among  the  nian\-  locomotives  IjuiU  in  this  country  for  the 
warring  nations  in  Europe,  those  shown  in  the  illu.strations 
are  of  particular  interest,  since  they  follow  so  closely 
.\merican  standards  in  construction.  They  were  built  by  the 
.\merican  Locomotive  Company. 

The  British  locomotive,  built  for  the  British  War  Office, 
is  a  tank  engine,  having  a  2-6-2  wheel  arrangement.     It  has 


Small  Wheeled  Mogul  Locomotive  for  the  Russian  State  Railways 


selves  were  heaped  with  war  materials,  shells,  shells,  shells, 
mostly  105 "s,  hand  grenades,  machine  guns,  cartridge  boxes, 
torpedoes  for  submarines. 

"The  freight  cars  that  were  drawn  up  and  loaded,  always 
heavily,  pulled  out  without  whistling;  merely  a  signal  from 
the  station  master  and  they  gave  way  to  a  new  train.  The 
absence  of  human  noise,  of  cheerful  talk,  grows  on  one  in 
Germany.     One  feels  all  the  time  as  if  he  were  attending  a 


a  driving  wheel  21  in.  in  diameter,  carries  a  boiler  pressure 
of  175  lb.  and  burns  soft  coal  for  fuel.  It  was  designed  to 
be  used  on  1  ft.  11^  in.  gage  tracks.  The  cylinders  are 
9  in.  in  diameter  and  have  a  14-in.  stroke.  The  maximum 
tractive  effort  exerted  by  the  locomotive  is  6,250  lb.,  which 
with  a  weight  on  drivers  of  23,400  lb.  gives  a  factor  of 
adhesion  of  3.74. 

The  boiler  is  32  in.  in  diameter  at  the  first  course.     There 


i^- 


Elevation  of  the  Russian  Locomotive 


succession  of  funerals.  How  Germany  transports  the  little 
milk  she  has,  I  can't  imagine,  for  I  did  not  see  a  single  milk 
can.  I  remembered  this  fact  when  I  got  over  the  frontier 
into  Switzerland.  There  all  I  seemed  to  be  able  to  see  were 
milk  cans  and  roads  filled  with  automobiles.  At  the  Swiss 
frontier  station  I  ate  butter  with  cream  and  sugar,  just  like 
candy.  The  station,  noisy  and  crowded  with  fat  people, 
with  fine,  brightly  painted  coaches,  seemed  to  belong  to  an- 
other world." 


are  54  two-in.  tubes,  providing  a  heating  surface  of  237  sq. 
ft.,  the  tubes  being  8  ft.  6  in.  long.  The  firebox  is  30  in. 
by  25  in.  and  has  a  heating  surface  of  27  sq.  ft.  The  grate 
area  is  5.4  sq.  ft.  The  locomotives  burn  soft  coal,  space 
being  provided  for  ^  English  tons.  The  tanks  have  a 
capacity  of  395  Imperial  gallons.  This  locomotive  has  a 
rigid  wheel  base  of  5  ft.  6  in.  and  a  total  wheel  base  of 
16  ft.  6  in.  With  a  low  center  of  gravity  and  long  wheel 
base  it  is  especially   adapted    for   service  on   rough   tracks, 
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such   as   are  likely  to  be  encountered   in  the  service  of  the 
war.  . 

The  locomotive  for  the  Russian  Government  State  Rail- 
ways is  equipped  with  bar  frames  and  has  the  W'alschaert 
valve  gear.  It  is  equalized  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used 
in  American  practice,  the  front  truck  being  equalized  with 


lb.      The  engine  is  built  for  a  track  having  a  2   ft.  5^   in. 
gage. 

The  boiler  is  of  a  straight  type,  the  first  course  being  .>65^ 
in.  in  diameter.  There  are  85  tubes  of  2  in.  diameter  which 
are  10  ft.  6  in.  long.  They  provide  a  heating  surface  of 
46.S  sq.  ft.,  which  together  with  a  40i^  in.  by  33  in.  firebox 


Narrow  Gage  Locomotive  Built  for  the  British  Government 


the  leading  pair  of  drivers  by  a  long  longitudinal  equalizer. 
This  locomotive  has  a  total  weight  of  38,200  lb.  with  34,740 
lb.  on  drivers,  and  3,460  lb.  on  the  truck.  The  cylinders  are 
11  in.  in  diameter  and  have  a  16-in  stroke.  The  diameter  of 
the  driving  wheels  is  only  3314  in.  which  with  a  boiler 
pressure  of  165  lb.  give^  a  maximum  tractive  effort  of  8,100 


with  41  sq.  ft.  heating  surface,  gives  a  total  heating  surface 
of  504  sq.  ft.  The  grate  area  is  9.3  sq.  ft.  This  engine  has 
a  rigid  wheel  base  of  6  ft.  6  in.  and  a  total  wheel  base  of 
12  ft.  6  in.  This  engine  is  designed  to  consume  soft  coal 
and  the  tender,  which  is  of  a  four-wheel  type,  has  a  capacity 
of  1  '/J  tons  of  fuel  and  600  gal.  of  water. 


Saving  Labor  in  the  Accounting  Department 

Roads  Are   Substituting   Women   and   Various  Labor 
Saving    Machines    Which   Women  Can  Run  for  Men 


A  VERY  large  number  of  the  men  who  are  employed 
in  railroad  auditors'  offices  are  of  military  age  and 
are  liable  to  draft.  Unlike  many  other  classes  of 
railroad  work,  the  audit  office  clerk's  work  is  not  skilled 
labor  and  the  clerk,  therefore,  will  not  be  exempt  from  draft 
because  his  work  is  necessary  to  the  smooth  running  of  the 
transportation  machine  of  the  country.  For  this  reason  a 
great  many  accounting  officers  are  casting  about  for  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  work  in  the  auditing  offices  can  be 
•carried  on  with  the  least  interference  when  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  male  employees  are  called  out.  It  is,  therefore, 
particularly  interesting  at  this  time  to  make  a  survey  in  a 
general  way  of  the  labor  saving  machines  that  are  used  in 
auditors'  offices  and  especially  to  study  the  feasibility  of  hav- 
ing such  machines  operated  by  women. 

The  principal  labor  saving  machines  that  are  in  use  are 
the  Hollerith  machine  and  the  Powers  machine,  the  comp- 
tometer and  machines  like  it  and  typewriters  with  various 
attachments  for  adding  figures,  etc.  The  Hollerith  machine 
and  the  comptometer  have  been  in  use  in  railroad  account- 
ing offices  for  many  years.  There  are  roads  that  have  been 
using  girl  operators  for  both  of  these  machines,  but  a  large 
number  of  roads  have  been  using  young  men  for  the  Holler- 
ith machine.  The  Hollerith  machine  not  only  requires  much 
skill  in  punching  the  cards  but  also  requires  the  operator  on 


some  parts  of  the  work  to  be  on  his  feet  a  good  j)art  of  the 
time.  It  has  probai)ly  been  these  two  considerations  which 
have  led  to  the  u.se  of  men  rather  than  girls  as  operators. 
The  comptometer  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  a  certain 
amount  of  muscular  effort.  The  Powers  machine,  which 
can  be  used  for  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  Hollerith  ma- 
chine, has  been  in  u.se  a  comparatively  short  time.  This 
is  true  also  of  the  other  machines  which  can  be  used  to  do 
llie  same  work  as  the  comjitometer,  l)Ut  are  run  by  electricity 
and  require  much  less  muscular  effort  than  the  comptometer. 
The  ty])ewriters  with  the  adding  attachments  are  a  compara- 
tivel)-  recent  development.  Probably  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  has  l)een  the  pioneer  in  the  use  of  these 
machines  in  freight  and  ticket  auditing  offices.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  description  of  how  the.se  machines  are  used  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor  of  freight  and  ticket  accounts: 

Waybills  are  reported  and  sent  in  daily  by  the  agents. 
When  they  are  received  in  the  auditor's  office,  they  are  sorted 
in  road  order  and  are  sent  to  the  comptometer  bureau  for  the 
checking  or  revision  of  extensions  and  then  to  the  rate  clerkr 
for  checking  of  rates  and  classifications.  These  clerks  issue 
any  necessary  "Correction  Notices,"  etc. 

The  waybills  are  then  passed  to  clerks  and  are  sorted  in 
station  and  road  order  with  proper  audit  office  settlement 
abstracts  for  the  operators.     The  sorting  clerks  also  make 
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notations  of  anything  unuMial  that  might  confuse  the  machine 
operators  in  abstracting  the  waybills.  The  waybills  are  writ- 
ten up,  on  the  adding  and  subtracting  typewriter;  the  size  of 
the  station  governs  the  nunil)er  of  set-ups  or  times  during 
tlie  month  the  waybills  from  the  stations  are  written  up  on  the 
abstracts.  'J'his  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  station  and 
the  volume  of  billing.  For  example:  the  billing  for  five  days 
might  be  given  to  an  operator  to  write  up,  and  the  totals  of 
the  control,  or  tally  sheets,  would  then  be  checked  against  the 
agent's  report  for  the  five  days  covering  these  bills. 

After  all  of  the  waybills  have  been  abstracted,  the  ab- 
stracts are  added  in  the  comptometer  bureau;  the  percent- 
ages are  put  on  them  by  the  interline  department  and  worked 
out  by  the  comptometer  operators.  The  same  operators  who 
do  the  abstracting  write  the  recaps  and  division  statements. 

The  local  waybills  received  are  worked  out  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  interline.  The  waybills  are  sorted  according  to 
station  movement,  shipments  from  station  A  to  station  B  be- 
ing abstracted,  the  entries  manifolding  through  to  the  con- 
trol, or  tally  sheet,  and  the  total  of  the  control,  or  tally  sheet, 
balancing  against  the  agent's  local  received  report.  Where 
there  are  less  than  125  waybills  to  abstract  from  a  station 
for  the  month,  the  control  sheet  is  used  and  the  totals  shown 
on  each  abstract;  and  recapitulation  of  these  abstracts  made 
and  balanced  against  the  agent's  received  reports. 

The  commodity  is  written  and  shown  on  the  abstracts  of 
local  waybills  received.  Comptometer  operators  segregate  the 
revenue  for  each  commodity  writing  it  on  the  abstract  with 
the  commodity  number  and  a  card  is  punched  on  the  Hollerith 
machine  for  each  commodity  (not  for  each  waybill),  to 
secure  the  revenue  by  commodities.  This  same  method  of 
getting  the  revenues  by  commodities  from  the  interline  ab- 
stracts, both  forwarded  and  received,  is  used. 

There  is  a  very  material  saving  by  using  Remington  add- 
ing and  subtracting  typewriters  for  balancing  and  obtaining 
the  commodity  revenue  from  the  abstracts  instead  of  way- 
bills, as  formerly.  The  local  abstracts  are  then  assorted  into 
forwarding  stations  and  a  recapitulation  made  of  each  for- 
warding station,  thereby  obtaining  a  total  of  the  freight,  ad- 
vances and  prepaid  received  on  a  forwarding  station  basis. 
As  agents  render  daily  reports  of  local  waybills  issued  in 
numerical  order,  regardless  of  destination,  it  is  a  very  simple 
operation  to  check  the  abstracts  prepared  on  the  Remington 
adding  and  subtracting  typewriters  against  these  reports  to 
prove  the  advances  and  prepaids  forwarded  with  the  ad- 
vances and  prepaids  received  and  to  obtain  the  record  of 
waybills  in  transit,  etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  "Correction  account  on  interlifie 
waybills  received  from  foreign  lines,"  the  typewriter  machine 
is  equipped  with  18  vertical  totalizers  and  a  cross-totalizer, 
adding  the  '"Weight,"  "Freight,"  "Advances,"  "Prepaid,"  and 
proportions  "As  Settled"  and  "As  Corrected."  In  writing 
this  report  the  freight  "As  Settled"  goes  into  the  cross-total- 
izer and  the  proportions  are  subtracted  and  the  totalizer 
cleared  as  a  proof  and  freight  "As  Corrected"  is  subtracted  in 
the  cross-totalizer  and  the  proportions  added  to  clear  the 
cross-totalizer  as   a  proof. 

In  order  to  get  a  proof  of  the  "Correction,"  the  operator 
then  returns  the  carriage,  writes  the  "Freight"  a  second  time 
over  the  figures  formerly  written;  to  this  adds  the  "Advances" 
and  subtracts  the  "Prepaid"  in  the  cross-totalizer  for  the 
"As  Settled"  group,  subtracts  the  "Freight,"  subtracts  the 
"Advances,"  adds  the  "Prepaid"  in  the  "As  Corrected"  group, 
and  the  balance  shown  in  the  cross-totalizer  is  either  the 
debit  or  credit  to  agent  for  the  "Settlement,"  the  debit  add- 
ing in  the  cross-totalizer  and  the  credit  subtracting  in  the 
cross-totalizer,  thus  giving  a  proof  of  the  correction  entry — 
the  totalizer  clearing  when  debit  or  credit  is  written.  In 
writing  totals  the  amount  in  two  freight  totalizers  is  halved 
and  written  "twice." 

The  audit  of  the  Interline  forwarded  is  practically  handled 


in  the  same  manner,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  Rem- 
ington-Wahl  machines  in  j)rejjaring  abstracts,  as  they  are 
furnished  i)y  the  auditor  of  the  carrier  receiving  the  freight. 
When  these  abstracts  are  received  in  the  office,  they  are  as- 
sorted into  forwarding  station  movements  and  reconciled  with 
agents'  daily  forwarded  reports  of  interline  waybills  issued 
to  prove  the  advances  and  prepaids  and  also  to  obtain  the 
record  of  interline  waybills  in  transit. 

The  Remington  adding  and  subtracting  typewriters  are  also 
being  used  in  the  preparation  of  "Miscellaneous  Earnings." 
Agents  make  daily  or  weekly  reports  of  miscellaneous  earn- 
ings tickets  issued.  These  tickets,  when  received  with  the  re- 
ports, are  assorted  into  kinds  of  service  and  by  the  use  of 
Remington  machines  the  total  earnings  of  each  kind  of  serv- 
ice is  obtained  for  each  station  and  for  the  entire  .system,  the 
statements  being  proved  with  the  agents"  daily  or  weekly  re- 
ports by  the  adders. 

There  are  other  types  of  adding  and  subtracting  devices  for 
typewriters  than  those  used  by  the  Lackawanna,  the  principal 
ones  being  the  Elliott  Fisher  and  the  Underwood. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Lackawanna  uses  the  typewriter 
adding  and  subtracting  machines  for  the  entire  audit.  After 
the  audit  has  been  made,  Hollerith  cards  are  punched  for 
the  commodities  as  shown  on  the  abstracts  of  waybills  and 
the  various  freight  statistics  are  compiled  from  these  cards. 
This  method  contrasts  with  that  used  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral where  the  information  on  the  waybill  is  punched  on  the 
Hollerith  cards  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  received  in  the  auditor's 
office,  a  second  card  being  punched  for  corrections.  The 
test  of  which  of  these  methods  is  the  more  economical  is  a 
matter  largely  of  individual  judgment  and  observation.  It 
is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  most  accounting  officers  that  there 
are  a  great  many  mistakes  made  in  the  auditor's  office  and 
that  there  is  a  really  large  waste  of  labor  in  tracing  through 
these  mistakes.  If  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
system  actually  eliminates  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  mistakes  which  would  under  some  other  system  occur 
within  the  audit  office  itself,  it  is  one  which  should  deserve 
the  attention  of  all  accounting  officers.  One  thing,  however, 
may  be  said  safely:  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
is  finding  it  feasible  and  economical  to  use  girls  both  in  the 
comptometer  bureau  and  on  the  adding  and  subtracting  type- 
writers, and  believes  from  the  tests  that  have  been  made  that 
the  use  of  the  adding  and  subtracting  typewriters  in  agents' 
offices  on  the  road  is  proving  economical  of  the  agents'  time. 

Simplifying  Maintenance  of  Way  Accounts 

In  England,  as  a  war  measure,  the  government  has  sus- 
pended the  requirements  for  reporting  railroad  accounts  and 
has  permitted  the  roads  to  use  a  very  much  condensed  and 
simplified  system.  It  might  well  be  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  could  follow  the  English  government's  ex- 
ample and  permit  a  very  much  condensed  and  simplified 
report;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  maintenance  of  way 
expenses  and  transportation  expenses.  There  are  35  primary 
accounts  under  the  present  maintenance  of  way  accounts  as 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  An 
order  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  be  made 
permitting  the  grouping  of  these  accounts  together,  and  re- 
porting in  a  lump  sum  a  number  of  them  so  that  there  would 
be  only  eight  accounts,  with  a  large  saving  of  labor  in  the 
accounting  offices  and  almost  no  disturbance  of  comparisons. 
These  eight  accounts  might  be  as  follows:  Track  maintenance, 
applying  track  material — labor;  applying  track  material — 
material;  roadway;  structures — labor;  structures — material; 
miscellaneous — labor;  miscellaneous — material.  The  present 
63  accounts  under  transportation  expenses  might  well  be 
combined  into  the  following:  Superintendence,  train  move- 
ment, station  service,  engine  house  expenses,  fuel,  other  loco- 
motive and  train  supplies,  yard  service,  road  engine  and 
trairLmen,  casualties,  miscellaneous,  joint  facilities. 


Passenger  Train  Economy  Without  Impairing  Service 


Duplication  of  Service  Should  be  Reduced.     Unneces- 
sary Passenger  Service  is  Wasting  Needed  Facilities 


4  4\Y/E  must  get  the  business"  has  for  so  long  been  the 
YY  slogan  of  American  railroads  that  it  is  like 
changing  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  for  many  rail- 
road officers  to  consider  taking  off  passenger  trains  which 
are  getting  a  share  of  competitive  l)usiness.  Competition  in 
passenger  business  dates  back  to  before  the  first  railroad  was 
built.  There  was  competition  in  stage  coach  service  before 
the  first  steam  engine  hauled  a  passenger  train.  With  the 
exception  of  main  line  mileage  of  a  comparatively  few  roads, 
the  track  capacity  of  American  railroads,  excluding  terminal 
facilities,  is  in  normal  times  and  under  normal  conditions  of 
freight  movement  ample  to  take  care  of  more  business  than 
is  being  handled.  If,  therefore,  a  competing  road  puts  on  a 
passenger  train  leaving  a  city  at  a  certain  time,  its  competi- 
tors, if  they  are  to  get  a  slice  of  this  particular  passenger 
business,  must  also  put  on  passenger  trains  running  approx- 
imately on  the  same  schedule  and  leaving  at  about  the  same 
time.  For  instance,  between  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  and  the 
New  York  Central-Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  all  compete  for 
passenger  business.  The  New  York  Central  has  a  train 
leaving  Buffalo  at  9  a.  m.  and  arriving  at  3  p.  m. ;  the  Buf- 
falo, Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  a  train  leaving  at  9  :30  a.m.  and 
arriving  at  6:20  p.  m.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  a  train  leaving 
at  9:15  a.  m.  and  arriving  at  5:45  p.  m.  So  far  as  through 
service  is  concerned,  the  public  would  apparently  be  just  as 
well  served  if  one  of  these  three  trains  was  eliminated.  It  is 
not  meant  to  suggest  that  one-third  of  this  entire  service  is 
superfluous,  but  this  is  used  as  an  example  to  show^  the  kind 
of  schedules  which  competition  is  likely  to  build  up.  Take 
another  example:  The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  a  train 
leaving  St.  Paul  for  Duluth  at  7:45  a.  m.  and  arriving  at 
3:35  p.  m.;  the  Northern  Pacific  has  a  train  leaving  at  8:10 
a.  m.  and  arriving  at  2:05  p.  m.,  and  the  Great  Northern 
has  a  train  leaving  at  9  a.  m.  and  arriving  at  2:25  p.  m. 

A  list  has  been  compiled,  which  is  printed  herewith,  show- 
ing express  train  service  between  a  few  of  the  principal  pairs 
of  cities  where  there  is  competition  between  two  or  more  rail- 
roads. Each  example  cited  would  have  to  be  studied  by  ex- 
perts thoroughly  familiar  with  local  conditions,  and  entirely 
unprejudiced,  to  determine  what  trains  could  be  taken  off 
without  actually  impairing  the  service  rendered  by  all  the 
railroads  to  the'public.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  each 
case  would  require  special  and  careful  study,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  presented  here  demonstration  of  a  waste  of  rail- 
road facilities  which  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue 
during  the  war. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
National  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Railroads'  W^ar  Board,  has 
been  chiving  considerable  thought  and  attention  to  this  un- 
necessary duplication  of  passenger  service.  The  best  results 
will  not'  be  secured,  however,  unless  the  groups  of  railways 
directly  engaged  in  rendering  unnecessar>'  service  should 
themselves  get  together  and  work  out  an  equitable  scheme  by 
which  one  road  mav  run  a  train,  for  example,  at  nine  o  clock, 
and  its  competitor  will  run  none  at  that  time  but  one  at  noon, 
while  the  first  road  will  cut  out  its  noon  service. 

The  eastern  roads  are  as  a  whole  more  nearly  being 
worked,  even  under  normal  times,  to  their  full  capacity  than 
are  most  of  the  western  roads.  An  overload  such  as  is  now 
being  placed  on  railroad  facilities  in  this  country-  probably 
can  be  carried  by  a  road  earning  on  an  average  less  than 


$10,000  a  year  a  mile,  and  the  additional  revenue  will  more 
than  offset  the  additional  expense,  but  on  roads  being  worked 
nearly  up  to  capacity  under  normal  times  a  large  percentage 
of  increased  business  will  often  prove  profitable  for  the  first 
five  or  six  months  and  then  the  rising  tide  of  expen.ses  due 
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Clere..  Cin.,  Chic. 

&■  St.   Louis 

Pennsylvania 

8:55  a.m.     ar. 

7_:1S   p.m. 

9:30  a.m.     ar.   6:35 

p.m. 

9          p.m.      ar. 

7:30  a.m. 

9:20  p.m.     ar.  7:10 

a.m. 

1 1:55   p.m.     ar.  8:40 

a.m. 

St.    Pai-i 

TO   Winnipeg 

Great  Northern 

Northern    Pacini 

7          p.m.      ar. 

3:35   p.m. 

8:20  a.m.     ar.    11:20 

p.m. 

5:35   p.m.     ar. 

8:40  a.m. 

Minn.,   .St.   Pan 

1  &  Sault   Ste.   Marie 

5   |).m. 

ar.   8:05  a.m. 

CiiicAr;o   TO    Kansas   City 

.4ichison,  Tofeka 

Sr  Santa  Fe 

Chicago.    Burlington    & 

Quincy 

2:15  a.m.     ar. 

3:55   p.m. 

6:10  p.m.     ar.     8  a 

.m. 

9:50  a.m.     ar. 

9:20   p.m. 

4:45    p.m.      ar. 

3          a.m. 

6          p.m.      ar. 

7:30  a.m. 

10:30   p.m.      ar. 

10:30  a.m. 

Cliirano    Great 

Weston 

Chicago.   Milwaukee  6r 

S/.  Paul 

1  1  :30   p.m.      ar 

8:20   p.m. 

6  i>.m.     ar.   8:30  a 

m. 

8          a.m.      ar 

7:45   a.m. 

6:30   p.m.      ar 

3:35   p.m. 

Chica 

%o   dr  Alton 

1 1          p.m. 

ar.    12:30  noon 

6:30  p.m. 

ar.     8:20  a.m. 

Chicago  to  Omaha 

Chicago  dr  North   Western 

Chicago.    Burlington    & 

Qi(i'»iry 

11  :20   p.m.      ar. 

3:30  p.m. 

11          p.m.     ar.     3:55 

p.m. 

10          p.m.      ar. 

11  :40   a.m. 

6:15  p.m.     ar.     8 

a.m. 

9:40   p.m.      ar. 

10:15   a.m. 

10:05  a.m.     ar.    12:01 

roon 

6:05  p.m.     ar. 

7:20  a.m. 

5:30  p.m.     ar.      7 

a.m. 

10:45   a.m.      ar. 

12:10   iiiKht 

Chirtii;o.  Milwaukee  <S-  St.  Paul 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &■  Pacific 

6:05   p.m.      ar. 

11:50  a.m. 

10  p.m.     ar:      1:30 

p.m. 

10:05    p.m.      ar. 

11 :05  a.m. 

6  p.m.     ar.     8:15 

a.m. 

10  a.m.     ar.    10:45 

p.m. 

Illinois   Central 

II  :30  p.m.     ar.   5:30  p.m. 

5:30  p.m.     ar.   8:20  a.m. 

Chicago  to  St.   Lolis 


Wabash 

Chicago  &•  Eastern   Illinois 

12:02  noon 
9:17   p.m. 
11:55   p.m. 

ar.   7:57   p.m. 
ar.   7:05   a.m. 
ar.   7:42  a.m. 

11:55  a.m.     ar.   7:49  p.m. 

9:05  p.m.     ar.  6:55  a.m. 

11:59  p.m.     ar.   7:40  a.m. 

Chicago 

Sr   Alton 

Illinois    Central 

10:15   a.m. 

12:01    noon 

9          p.m. 

11:59   p.m. 

ar.  6          p.m. 
ar.    7:40   p.m. 
ar.    7:01    a.m. 
ar.   7:49  a.m. 

10:02  a.m.     ar.   5:46  p.m. 
10-30  p.m.     ar.   7:48  a.m. 

Chicago  to 

Cincinnati 

Chesapeake  &• 

Ohio   of   Indiana 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 

11:45  a.m. 

ar.  8:45   p.m. 

9:20  a.m.       ar.   5:55   p.m. 
12          noon     ar.  8:30  p.m. 
11  :40  p.m.      ar.  8:10  a.m. 

Clc;e..  Cin..   Chic.  &  St.    Louis 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West 

8:55  a.m. 
12:55    noon 

9          p.m. 
10:05   p.m. 
1  1  :25    p.m. 

ar.  6          p.m. 
ar.  9.         p.m. 
ar.   7         a.m. 
ar.   6:30  a.m. 

ar.   7:25  a.m. 

9:30  a.m.      ar.  6          p.m. 
9:20  p.m.      ar.   7:12  a.m. 
11  :S5  p.m.      ar.   7:35  a.m. 

to  congestion,  delays,  overtime,  etc.,  will  more  than  eat  up 
the  additional  revenue.  This  probably  explains  why  east- 
em  and  especially  trunk  line  railroad  managements  can  see 
more  readily  the  evils  of  wasting  transportation  facilities  than 
can  some  of  the  western  and  southern  lines  on  which  the 
traffic,  even  under  the  present  abnormal  conditions,  is  not 
pressing  unbearalily  on   facilities;     but  the   waste  is  there, 
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nevertheless.  It  is  (|uiti'  coincivahlc  that  tluTc  will  l)o  in  tin- 
comparatively  near  future  .some  arran,t;;emcnt  for  p(X)ling 
railroad  e(|uii)mint,  or  at  least  haviiifj;  the  allotment  of  it  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  central  committee  at  Washington, 
In  such  a  case  a  wasted  locomotive  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  would  he  just  as  much  wasted  for  the  roads  as  a 
whole  as  one  on  the  Erie.  While  it  is  true  that  the  pressure 
at  present  is  on  freight  service  and  not  on  passenger  service, 
a  reduction  in  passenger  service  would  help  greatly  to  reduce 
the  pressure  on  freight  .service.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is 
a  locomotive  relea.sed — and  m  express  passenger  service,  such 
as  is  shown  on  our  table  of  competitive  service,  this  locomo- 
tive in  many  cases  is  a  Pacitic  or  other  heavy  type  locomotive 
which  could  be  used  in  expedited  freight  service — but  the 
running  of  each  one  of  these  fast  passenger  trains  means  de- 
lav  to  freight  trains.  It  means  also  the  burning  of  fuel 
which  could  be  conserved  for  freight  service  or  for  manufac- 
tures and  domestic  use;  it  means  the  use  of  a  train  crew 
which  could  be  used  in  freight  service;  it  means  the  use  of 
train  despatcher's  time,  and  of  a  great  many  other  elements 
which  can  be  employed  in  either  the  transportation  of  freight 
or  passengers. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  reduction  in  passenger  service  will 
have  its  greatest  usefulness  in  increasing  facilities  for  freight 
service,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  mobilization 
of  an  army  of  500,000  men  begins,  passenger  cars  and  pas- 
senger locomotives  are  going  to  be  needed  in  great  quantities 
for  purely  military  .service.  A  field  army  consists  of  80,000 
men,  and  to  move  it  requires  6,229  cars,  made  up  into  366 
trains,  which,  of  course,  means  366  locomotives.  Of  these 
6,229,  2,115  cars  are  passenger  cars  and  385  cars  are  bag- 
gage cars.  If  the  railroads  wait  until  actually  called  upon 
to  begin  to  move  the  first  army  of  80,000  regular  passenger 
service  will  almost  certainly  be  crippled,  at  least  for  a  while. 
If,  however,  the  roads  begin  now  cutting  down  waste,  con- 
serving passenger  cars  and  passenger  locomotives,  taking  off 
trains  that  can  best  be  spared,  when  the  time  comes  to  move 
the  first  new  army  no  drastic  derangement  of  passenger 
schedules  will  have  to  be  made,  and  the  roads  themselves 
will  probably  find  that  the  great  burden  of  providing  trans- 
portation for  mobilization  will  be  carried  more  easily  and 
smoothly  than  it  will  be  if  the  roads  wait  until  the  last  min- 
ute to  begin  to  provide  transportation  facilities  for  the  move- 
ment of  troops. 

It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  all  of  this  situation  is  not 
being  studied  with  care  and  that  the  routing  of  troops  is  not 
all  being  worked  out  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis.  The 
point  made  here  is  that  in  addition  to  immediately  and  great- 
ly helping  the  freight  situation,  the  reduction  of  competitive 
passenger  service  will  very  much  simplify  the  mobilization 
of  large  bodies  of  troops  when  this  becomes  necessary. 

Canadian  Experience 

The  extent  to  which  passenger  .service  has  been  cut  down 
in  Canada  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  North- 
ern reduced  its  passenger  train  mileage  on  the  lines  east  of 
Port  Arthur  by  over  50,000  passenger  train  miles  per  month 
beginning  with  December,  1916.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  have  also  made  reductions.  Out  of  41 
trains  running  on  these  two  roads  between  Hamilton  and 
Toronto,  16  were  taken  off  in  January.  The  Canadian  Rail- 
way Commission  has  co-operated  loyally  with  the  Canadian 
roads  by  permitting  or  ordering  reductions  of  unnecessary 
passenger  service.  The  elimination  of  club  cars,  the  length- 
ening of  passenger  schedules  and  the  converting  of  local  pas- 
senger service  into  mixed  service  are  all  being  considered  and 
will  all  probably  be  adopted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

England  has  had  somewhat  the  same  situation  as  regards 
competing  trains  on  its  north  and  south  lines  from  London, 
as  has  the  United  States  on  its  lines  between  New  York  and 


Chicago,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  etc.  After  the  lines  went 
under  the  control  of  the  government  at  the  l)eginning  of  the 
war  there  was  a  cessation  of  active  competition,  but  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  kept  a  certain  number  of  trains 


Chicago  to   ,San    Francisco 
(.'hicago  <Sr  North  U'estcrti.   I'n'.on  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific 
Lv.     7:00  p.m.  Ar.    10:10  a.m.   (3rd  day) 

10:00  p.m.  7:50  p.m.   (3rd  day) 

11:20  p.m.  9:30  a.m.   (4th  day) 

Atchison,  Tot'eka   &   Santa  Fe 

Lv.    10:30  p.m.  .\r.     8:00  a.m.    (4th  day) 

10:30  p.m.  .5:45  p.m.    (4th  day) 

8:05  p.m.  10.00  p.m.   (3rd  day) 

Chicago,    Rock   Island   &   Pacific,    Denver   &   Rio    Grande,    Northern   Pacific 

Lv.   10:00  p.m.  .\r.     6:30  p.m.   (4th  day) 

Chicago  to  Los  .Angeles 

Chicago  &  North  Western,  Union  Pacific,  Los  Angeles  &•  Salt  Lake 
Lv.   10:00  p.m.  .\r.     4:30  p.m.   (3rd  day) 

10:45  a.m.  2:30  p.m.   (3rd  day) 

Atchisdn,  Topeka   &■   Santa    Fe 

Lv.   10:30  p.m.  At.     7:50  p.m.   (3rd  day) 

10:30  p.m.  8:45  a.m.   (4th  day) 

9:50  a.m.  7:10  a.m.   (3rd  day) 

8:05  p.m.  2:40  p.m.   (3rd  day) 

Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacific    and    Southern   Pacific 
Lv.     9:00  a.m  .\r.     7:15  a.m.   (3rd  day) 

8:05  p.m.  2:30  p.m.   (3rd  day) 

Chicago  to  New  York 
Pennsylvania  Erie 

Lv.     S:45  a.m.  Ar.     8:57  p.m.  Lv.   11:00  a.m.  Ar.     4:02  p.M. 

10:30  a.m.  9:28  p.m. 

12:40  noon  9:40  a.m.  11:10  p.m.  7:15  a.m. 

3:15  p.m.  8:13  p.m.  (2d  mornine) 

5:30  p.m..  5:28  p.m. 

8:00  p.m.    "  7:26  p.m. 

8:15  p.m.  7:26  p.m. 

11  :45  p.m.  11 :30  p.m. 

Baltimore    &    Ohio 
Lv.      5:45   p.m.  Ar.    10:50  p.m. 

10:00   p.m.  7:00  a.m.    (2nd   morning) 

8:25   a.m.  1:15   p.m. 

10:45  a.m.  2:35   p.m. 

Lehigh    J 'alley  &  Michigan  Central  Lehigh   Valley  &  Grand   Trunk. 

Lv.      5:40  p.m.  Ar.     8:23  p.m;  Lv.   12:10  noon  Ar.     4:45  p.m. 

9:05  a.m.  10:02  a.m.  10:45  p.m.  7:57  a.m. 

(2nd  morninc:) 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

Michigan  Central  No.     6 Lv.     5:40  p.m.         Ar.     7:30  p.m. 

Michigan  Central  No.   10 12:05   night  7:05  a.m. 

Michigan  Central  No.   14 9:05  a.m.  10:55  a.m. 

(No.  6  also  by  Wabash,  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  No.   10,  same.) 

New   York   Central  &  Michigan 

New   York   Central  Central 

Lv.     2:50  a.m.           Ar.     7:03  a.m.  Lv.    12:05  night          Ar.     7.03  a.m. 

8:25  a.m.                      8:00  a.m.  (2nd  morning) 

10:25  a.m.                      9:21  a.m.  9:05  a.m.                      9:00  a.m. 

10:30  a.m.                      3:30  p.m.  10:30  a.m.                      3:30  p.m. 

12:40  noon                     9:40  a.m.  5:40  p.m.                      5:30  p.m. 

1:40  p.m.                      3:45  p.m.  3:00  p.m.                      8:45  p.m.     . 

3:15  p.m.                      8:45  p.m.  v     i,    r-i  ■           /l.  c^     r       • 

5:30  p.m.                      5:25  p.m.  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Loins 

8:00  p!m!                      8:00  p!m!  Lv.     9:40  p.m.           Ar.     6:25  a.m. 

11:00  p.m.                    10:10  p.m.  10:35  a.m.                      5:05  p.m. 

11:45  p.m.                      5:05  a.m.  2:30  p.m.,                    8:55  p.m.    , 
(2nd  morning) 

Chicago  to  Indianapolis 


Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Lv.     9:20  a.m.  Ar.     2:20  p.m. 

12:00  noon  5:00  p.m. 

5:30  p.m.  10:30  p.m. 

11:40  p.m.  4:50  a.m. 


Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis 
Lv.     8:55  a.m.  Ar.     2:40p.m. 

12:55  noon  6:05  p.m. 

9:00  p.m.  3:10  a.m. 

10:05  p.m.  3:18  a.m. 

11 :55  p.m.  5:00  a.m. 

Pennsylvania 
Lv.     9:30  a.m.  Ar.     3:05   p.*. 

9:20  p.m.  3:30  a.m. 

11 :55   p.m.  5  :30  a.m. 


Chicago  to  Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


Lv. 


2:55  a.m. 

8:45  a.m. 
10:30  a.m. 
12:40  noon 

3:15  p.m. 

5  :30  p.m. 

8:00  p.m. 

8:15  p.m. 
1 1  :45   p.m. 


Ar. 


3:30  p.m. 

8:45  p.pi. 

9:50  p.m. 
11:00  p.m. 

5:40  a.m. 

5:30  p.m. 

8:05  a.m. 

8:20  a.m. 
10:30  a.m. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Lv.     8:25  a.m.  Ar.   10:20  p.m. 

10:45  a.m.  12:02  p.m. 

5:45  p.m.  7:50  a.m. 

10:00  p.m.  12:55  p.m. 


New 

York 

Central 

and 

Pittsb 

ttrgk 

&  Lake 

Erie 

Lv. 

8:25 

8:00 

11:00 

a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

Ar. 

9 

8 
11 

:30 

:55 
20 

p.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 

operating  that  really  left  a  duplication  of  service.  Prior  to 
January,  1917,  ho^yever,  new  schedules  were  adopted  which 
cut  off  the  duplication  of  service.       Train  schedules  were 
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lengthened  out  very  considerably  and  it  is  interesting  to  tind 
in  most  cases  it  was  simply  a  slower  running  time  fixed  be- 
tween   stations,    there    being    comparatively    few    additional 

('l.K\  EI.AM)     TO     CrNCINXATI 

Clc'-cland,    Cincinnati,    Chicago    & 
Pennsylvania  St.  Louis 

8:10  a.m.     ar.   5:25   p.m.  7:40  a.m.     ar.   1:55  p.m. 

8:45   i).m.     ar.   6:30  a.m.  11:30  a.m.     ar.   6         p.m. 

12:15  p.m.  ar.  7:50  p.m. 
8:15  p.m.  ar.  5  a.m. 
12:05   night  ar.   7:15   a.m. 

l)Ai,riMORt;    TO   Wash  [NH'.To.s 
Kxpres*  trains  inly — Time   44   to  60  minutes 


Baltimore  &■  Oh 

10 

Pennsylvania 

7         a.m. 

1          p.m. 

6 

30 

p.m. 

6:05 

a.m. 

12:47   noon 

5:45 

p.m 

8         a.m. 

2          p.m. 

7 

55 

p.m. 

6:20 

a.m. 

1:41    p.m. 

7:15 

p.m 

9         a.m. 

3          p.m. 

8 

16 

p.m. 

7:38 

a.m. 

2:08   p.m. 

7:26 

p.m 

10         a.m. 

4         p.m. 

10 

55 

p.m. 

8:44 

a.m. 

2:19  p.m. 

7:40 

p.m 

11          a.m. 

4:56  p.m. 

11 

38 

p.m. 

9:24 

a.m. 

2:32  p.m. 

8:12 

p.ni 

12:42  noon 

6         p.m. 

9:50 

a.m. 

3:23  p.m. 

9:20 

p.m 

10:39 

a.m. 

3:40  p.m. 

9:53 

p.m. 

12:10 

noon 

4:40   p.m. 

10:37 

p.m 

12:40 

noon 

5:30  p.m. 

Pmi.Ai>F.Lpn lA    m    Reaping 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Pcnnsyli-ania  » 

8:36  a.m.     ar.   10:03  a.m.  9:10  a.m.     ar.   10:44  a.m. 

10:30  a.m.     ar.   12:10  noon  4:10  p.m.     ar.     5:39  p.m. 

1:25   p.m.     ar.     3  p.m.  6:09  p.m.     ar.     7:48  p.m. 

4:06  p.m.     ar.     5:51   p.m.  8:10  p.m.     ar.     9:57  p.m. 

6:56  p.m.     ar.     8:32  p.m. 
11:30  p.m.     ar.      1:08  a.m. 

liul-FAI-i)    TO    PrrTSBL'RC.lr 

Pennsylvania  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsbiirsh 

9:15   a.m.     ar.   5:45   p.m.  9:30  a.m.     ar.   6:20  p.m. 

11:10  p.m.     ar.   7:45   a.m.  10:20  p.m.     ar.    7:15   a.m. 

New   York  Central — Pittsburgh   fr  Lake  Eric 

9  a.m.      ar.      3  p.m. 

12:25   p.m.     ar.     6:55   i).m. 

4:35   p.m.      ar.    10:05   p.m. 

11:15   ij.m.     ar.     6:30  a.m. 

Xew  York  to  Pittsfield 
Neva   York   Central  Xew  York,  Xczv  Haven  &■  Hartford 

8:50  a.m.     ar.   1:36  p.m.  8:51   a.m.     ar.   2:16   p.m. 

3:20  p.m.     ar.   8:00  p.m.  3:30  p.m.     ar.   8:15  p.m. 

Boston   to  Moxireal 

Boston  &  Maine.  C.    Vt.   and  Grand  Boston    S-r   Maine   and   Cainiilian 

Trunk  Pacific 

9         a.m.     ar.     8:10  p.m.  9:30  a.m.     ar.   9:55   p.m. 

8  p.m.     ar.     7:55   a.m.  8:30  p.m.     ar.   8:20  a.m. 

11:30  a.m.     ar.    10:15   p.m. 

Boston  &•  Maine  and  Rutland 

11:15   a.m.     ar.    10         p.m. 

7:55   p.m.     ar.     7:40  a.m. 

St.   Paul  to  Duluth 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Xorthern    Pacific 

7:45  a.m.     ar.     3:35   p.m.  8:10  a.m.     ar.   2:05   ii.m. 

3:50  i).m.     ar.    10:05   p.m.  2         p.m.     ar.   7:25   p.m. 

1 1  p.m.     ar.  6:30  a.m. 

Minneapolis.   .St.    Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Great  Northern  Marie 

•lu-d  f     ••IB     -ixi-d   C(-:i  i:.u)   p.m.     ar.   6:55   p.m. 

1:30   p.m.     ar.   6:55   p.m.  11  p.m.     ar.   6:30  a.m. 

11:10  p.m.     ar.   6:30  a.m. 

St.    l.ovis   to    Dallas 
Missouri,    Kansas    &    Texas  .St.   Louis  South    Western 

6:30  p.m.     ar.    12:40  noon  9:50  a.m.     ar.     4:45   p.m. 

■     9:15  a.m.     ar.     7:50  a.m.  9:16  p.m.     ar.     6:15  a.m. 

9:05   p.m.     ar.     7:35  p.m.  second    day 

St.    Louis  &  San   Francisco  Missouri  Pacific 

9:00  p.m.     ar.     7  p.m.  6:25  p.  m.  ar.   12:35  noon 

9:00  a.m.     ar.      7:15   a.m. 
2:15   p.m.      via 
Sapulpa,     ar.      8:50   p.m. 

stops.  Except  for  workmen's  tickets,  season  and  traders' 
tickets  and  those  on  the  London  Underground,  all  passenger 
fares  in  England  have  been  increased  50  per  cent.  This  was 
done  at  the  direction  of  the  government  andxthe  railway  com- 
panies get  no  additional  profit  therefrom.  Compartments 
and  seats  can  no  longer  lie  reserved;  motor  cars,  carriages, 
empty  hearses  and  other  road  vehicles  are  no  longer  being 
carried  on  passenger  trains,  and  the  good  old  English  custom 
of  not  having  to  produce  your  season  ticket  has  l)een  dis- 
continued. This  latter  reform  is  because  of  the  em[)loyment 
of  women  ticket  collectors  to  replace,  the  inspectors  who  had 
been  for  years,  familiar  .with  the  fac.eS;  of  season  ticket  holders. 
:  :  Taking  Off  Club  .\kd  Observation  Cars 
Besides  the  duplication  of  service  many  other  effective 
means  of  competition  have  been  developed  in  American  pas- 


senger service.  One  has  only  to  glance  through  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  make-up  of  trains  in  express  service  to  get  a 
leaUzation  of  how  mucli  not  actually  necessar}-  dead  weight 
is  being  hauled  to  each  passenger  carried.  ''Solid  vestibule, 
electric  lighted  steel  train,  with  coaches,  Pullman  compart- 
tiient,  drawing  room  and  library  lounging,  observation  cars, 
drawing  room,  parlor  cars,  etc."  It  would  be  too  bad  if  the 
standard  of  the  passenger  service  on  American  railroads 
should  Ije  j)ermanently  lowered  because  of  temporar}'  neces- 
sity during  the  war,  but  it  would  be  of  great  permanent  good, 
Imth  to  the  railroads  and  the  traveling  public,  if  the  war 
forced  a  cutting  off  of  unnecessary  weight  carried  on  pas- 
senger trains,  and  then,  when  the  pres.sure  on  railroad  facil- 
ities lessened,  and  observation  cars,  lounging  and  library  cars, 
etc.,  were  again  restored,  that  passengers  getting  this  service 
.should  be  charged  a  proportionate  additional  rate.  As  it  is 
now,  both  the  passenger  who  rides  in  a  train  such  as  that 
described  above,  and  the  passenger  who  is  one  of  only  ten 
passengers  on  a  local  train  are  each  getting  something  for 
which  they  are  not  paying  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  pas- 
senger charges  of  railroads.  It  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
duiing  the  course  of  the  war  to  eliminate  "frills"  in  pas.^enger 
service,  and  if  it  is  necessary  no  hesitation  ought  to  be  felt 
in  asking  the  public  to  bear  it. 

Dining  cars  have  for  years  been  recognized  as  a  source  of 
loss  to  railroad  companies,  but  for  this  reason  alone  it  can 
hardly  be  urged  that  they  should  now  be  taken  off.  One 
thing  that  can  be  done,  however,  is  to  make  their  menus 
simpler,  as  has  been  done  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  to 
substitute  for  them  where  it  is  possi])le  some  other  method 
by  which  passengers  can  conveniently  and  inexpensively 
get  meals  en  route.  In  England  many  fast  through  trains 
do  not  carry  dining  cars,  but  passengers  can  arrange  to  have 
lunch  baskets  put  on  at  convenient  station  stops  and  get  a 
good  economical  meal — cold,  it  is  true,  but  very  palatable. 
If  the  pressure  becomes  so  htavy  in  time  on  railroad  facili- 
ties that  the  weight  of  pa.ssenger  trains  must  be  reduced  to 
an  absolute  minimum,  dining  cars  will  have  largely  to^go 
and  coaches  will  have  to  be  substituted  for  parlor  cars;  but 
reforms  such  as  these  might  well  wait  until  duplicate  com- 
petitive passenger  service  has  been  eliminated  as  largely  as 
practicable  and  the  facilities  which  contribute  only  to  the 
luxury  rather  than  to  the  comfort  of  passengers  had  been 
reduced. 

Reduction  of  Local  Service 

Competitive  passenger  service  generally  pays  each  road 
engaging  in  the  competition  something,  or  else  they  would 
not  engage  in  it.  That's  the  reason  why  it  would  be  so  hard 
to  bring  railroad  men  to  an  agreement  on  eliminating  dupli- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very-  large  amount 
of  local  passenger  train  service  which  obviously  is  done  at  a 
considerable  loss.  A  passenger  train  whose  earnings  aver- 
age only  60  cents  a  mile  is  a  very  losing  proposition.  Pres- 
sure of  public  opinion,  orders  of  state  commissions,  etc., 
have  prevented  the  reduction  of  this  service.  Now,  however, 
the  railroads  are  in  a  position  to  show  that  it  is  not  money 
but  facilities  which  are  being  wasted,  and  on  this  ground  they 
can  justifiably  ask  railroad  commissions  and  local  commun- 
ities to  co-operate  with  them  in  bettering  conditions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  railroads  have  already  begun  to  reduce 
local  passenger  service  and  substitute  therefor  mixed  train 
service  to  quite  a  large  extent.  Especially  is  this  true  on 
some  of  the  New  England  roads  and  on  some  of  the  southern 
roads.  It  is  easily  conceivable,  however,  that  there  may  be 
a  temptation  to  carry*  reductions  of  local  service  too  far.  The 
public  living  on  local  as  well  as  that  living  on  through  lines 
is  entitled  to  as  good  service  as  is  reasonablly  consistent 
with  present  conditions,  and  any  drastic  reductions  in  com- 
paratively infre(]uent  kxal  service  should  be  preceded  by  the 
elimination  of  unnecesary  duplications  in  through  service. 
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A  Few  of  the  Cars  America  and  Canada  Have  Built  for  the  Other  Side 

(1)    Forty-four   Ton    Box   Car   for   Russia.     (2)    Four-wheel    1,200   Pood  (43,200  lb.)   Capacity   Car  for  Russia.     (3)  Twenty-Ton   Box   Car  Built   for  the 

Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  by  the  National  Steel  Car  Company.  (4)  Gondola  Car  for  Russia.    (S)  Car  Built  for  Italy  by  the  American  Car  & 

Foundry   Company.     (6)   Interior  View  of   Gondola   Car   Built  for   the  French  State  Railways  by  the  Eastern  Car  Company.     (7)   Gondola  Built  for 
the    Paris-Orleans    Railway    by    the    Same    Company. 


The  Railway  Supply  Industry  in  the  War 

Present    Work  Will   Be  Continued;  Making  Munitions 
and  Building  Equipment  for  Ourselves  and  the  Allies 


An  .Assortment  of  2  ft.  Gage  Equipment  Built  on  This  Side  for  Service  in  Fr'ancs 


WHAT  is  the  railway  supply  industry  to  do  in  the  war? 
It  will  continue  to  do  what  it  has  been  doing  so 
efficiently  for  the  past  two  years,  only  more  so. 

The  activities  in  the  railway  supply  field  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  have  been  divided  into  three  divisions;  the 
regular  domestic  business  in  cars  and  locomotives;  the  new 
business  in  cars  and  locomotives  for  export;  and  the  work 
on  munitions  contracts. 

Concerning  the  last — the  munitions  manufacture — there  is 
riot  much  to  be  said  of  direct  interest  to  railway  men.  It 
suffices  to  remark  that  a  very  large  number  of  companies 
have  engaged  in  this  work,  and  as  a  rule,  with  a  good  meas- 
ure of  success.  They  are  continuing  to  do  so,  but  now  the 
shells  or  fuses  are  to  be  for  our  own  government  rather  than 
for  England  or  Russia.  A  large  number  of  railway  supply 
companies  have  perfected  excellent  organizations  for  this 
work  and  with  few  exceptions  they  can  carry  it  on  with  little 
or  no  interruption  or  inconvenience  to  their  regular  railway 
work. 

Regular  Domestic  Business 

The  railway  supply  business,  like  nearly  every  other  kind 
of  business,  has  had  a  rather  exhilarating  experience  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  in  August,  1914.  For 
many  months,  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, there  was  almost  no  business  at  all.  A  builder 
could  hardly  give  cars  or  locomotives  away  even  at  rock  bot- 
tom or  bargain  counter  prices.  After  some  months  of  this, 
munitions  contracts  began  to  be  placed,  after  which  there 
gradually  followed,  first,  foreign  contracts  for  equipment  and 
then  domestic  orders,  until  late  in  1915  there  was  an  ava- 
lanche of  orders.  Since  that  time  the  orders  for  equipment 
have  continued,  but  with  the  additional  feature  of  ever  rising 
prices.  Finally  and  particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
locomotives.  The  plants  have  become  so  choked  with  do- 
mestic and  foreign  orders  that  deliveries  of  new  equipment 
have  become  so  delayed  as  to  be  almost  impossible  to  secure. 
These  are  the  conditions  that  continue  today,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  things  about  the  domestic  pur- 
chasing, however,  has  been  the  predominance  of  locomotive 
buying  over  freight  or  passenger  car  purchasing. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  for  example,  the  railways  of 
the  United  States  have  ordered  1975  locomotives  as  com- 
pared with  1,692  ordered  in  the  same  period  last  year,  but 
they  have  ordered  only  38,987  freight  cars  as  compared  with 
51,351  freight  cars  in  the  first  five  and  one-half  months  of 


1916.  The  foreign  orders,  incidentally,  are  away  ahead  of 
last  year's  for  the  same  period,  1,187  locomotives  and  24,550 
cars  this  year  comparing  with  635  locomotives  and  18,325 
cars  last  year.  This  condition  is  wholly  due  to  the  large 
French  contracts  and  to  the  Russian  Government's  recent 
large  orders,  more  of  which  may  also  be  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

Many  have  tried  to  figure  out  why  locomotive  orders 
should  be  running  so  large  while  the  opposite  is  true  of 
freight  cars.  Some  have  drawn  attention,  for  instance,  to 
the  fact  that  although  the  railways  are  suffering  the  most 
acute  car  shortage  in  their  history,  they  are  not  buying  new 
cars  to  make  up  for  it  and  they  are  arguing  that  apparently 
there  is  a  car  congestion  rather  than  a  car  shortage.  This 
is  a  matter  that  is  covered  in  more  detail  in  other  articles  on 
this  sul)ject,  but  there  are  certain  features  that  are  of  interest 
to  the  equipment  market. 

Take  the  matter  of  prices  and  deliveries.  The  purchas- 
ing of  locomotives  is  in  spite  of  exceedingly  high  prices  and 
continues  in  large  quantities  with  deliveries  becoming  worse 
almost  each  week.  Some  very  interesting  figures  as  to  loco- 
motive prices  were  brought  out  in  the  recent  hearings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  These  have  been 
given  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  but  they  will  bear  repeti- 
tion. W.  B.  Biddle,  president  of  the  Frisco,  said  that  his 
road  bought  locomotives  as  late  as  February,  1916,  for 
$36,750,  for  which  later  in  the  year  it  had  to  pay  $51,000; 
this  year  the  road  inquired  for  locomotives  of  the  same  type 
and  received  bids,  the  lowest  of  which  was  $69,750.  Howard 
Elliott  declared  that  locomotives  costing  $50,350  in  January, 

1917,  cost  $57,320  in  March,  1917,  an  increase  in  price  of 
13.8  per  cent  in  less  than  three  months.  He  also  presented 
a  comparison  of  prices  showing  that  a  Mikado  weighing 
400,000  lb.  bought  in  November,  1915,  cost  6.65  cents  a 
pound;  a  Pacific  weighing  329,000  lb.  bought  in  February, 
1916,  cost  8.53  cents  a  pound,  but  that  a  Santa  Fe  weighing 
441,000  lb.  bought  in  March,  1917,  cost  13  cents  a  pound. 
He  added  that  a  50-ton  steel  hopper  car  costing  $1,215  in 
January,  1916,  would  cost  about  $2,800  today. 

These  are  the  high  prices,  in  spite  of  which  the  railways 
of  this  country  are  placing  exceedingly  heavy  orders  for  lo- 
comotives. These  orders  combined  with  the  heavy  orders 
which  have  been  coming  from  across  the  sea  have  now  filled 
up  the  locomotive  plants  to  capacity  almost  until  the  latter 
half  of  next  year,  so  that  a  road  now  ordering  engines  may 
not  expect  delivery  on  them  until  that  time.  This  in  itself 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  large  orders  for  locomo- 
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lives  from  a  mimhcr  of  roads  which  ordinarily  would  not 
have  come  into  the  market  for  power  until  the  fall  of  this 
year,  hut  whidi  are  now  taking  care  to  contract  for  space. 

'Hu'se  delayed  deliveries  for  hnomotives  are  proving  of 
considerahle  importance  to  the  otlier  side  of  the  supply  field, 
the  specialty  manufacturer,  particularly  those  manufacturing 
power  increasing  or  fuel  economy  devices.  Many  engines  are 
now  in  service  that  cannot  be  retired  or  replaced  by  new 
power,  with  the  result  that  they  are  being  equipped  with  su- 
perheaters, outside  valve  gear  and  such  devices  which  will 
make  them  more  suited  for  the  work  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  do. 

Freight  Cars 

There  are  no  doubt  several  reasons  why  the  orders  for 
freight  cars  this  year  should  not  be  as  great  as  those  last 
year,  or  why,  in  general,  the  contracts  l)eing  placed  should 
not  be  up  to  the  usual  standard  for  freight  car  purchases. 
One  reason,  and  n  very  elementary  one,  of  course,  is  that  some 
of  the  larger  roads  such  as  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania,  have  not  bought  any  cars  to  speak  of  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

A  more  important  reason  is  that  a  good  many  railroad 
officers  believe  that  the  so-called  car  shortage  is  due  rather 
to  the  car  congestion  than  to  an  actual  lack  of  cars.  In  other 
words,  they  look  with  hopefulness  on  the  campaign  being 
directed  at  shippers  and  consignees  to  load  and  unload  their 
cars  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  efforts  of  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  to  secure  greater  mobility  of  equipment. 

There  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  the  railroads  are  not  par- 
ticularly eager  to  pay  double  the  normal  prices  for  cars  that 
might  be  standing  idle  as  soon  as  the  present  rush  is  over. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  roads  of  this  country  have 
reported  car  surpluses  for  about  nine  times  as  many  months 
in  the  past  ten  years  as  they  have  reported  car  shortages. 
This  argument  is  not  given  much  weight  by  others  because, 
as  they  remark,  at  the  present  time  there  seems  no  likelihood 
that  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  business  for  many  months; 
and  those  who  take  this  view  almost  certaintly  are  right.  Ger- 
many, in  other  words,  is  by  no  means  defeated  and  the  Amer- 
ican railways  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  carry  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  seaports  for  many  months  ahead.  Apparently, 
in  other  words,  whether  there  be  a  car  shortage,  or  merely 
congestion,  there  are  several  remedies.  Increased  or  im- 
proved motive  power,  better  terminals,  greater  mobility  of 
cars,  and  also  more  cars. 

Both  sides  of  this  question  were  brought  out  in  the  state- 
ment of  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  the  effect  that  "some 
say  that  more  cars  would  only  add  to  the  congestion,"  and 
that,  "if  the  Pennsylvania  was  instantly  given  a  lot  of  cars, 
they  would  be  immediately  scattered  to  the  four  winds,"  but 
further,  that  "I  think  if  we  had  more  open  top  cars,  they 
could  be  put  to  good  use.  I  think  that  if  we  could  get  de- 
liveries and  if  prices  were  reasonable,  we  should  get  coal 
cars,  possibly  5,000,  but  I  would  not  pay  the  present  prices 
for  them." 

Another  argument  along  the  same  line  is  the  fact  that  some 
roads  feel  the  need  for  cars  so  keenly  that  they  will  go  ahead 
to  build  them  in  their  own  shops.  How  great  this  movement 
will  become  is  a  question;  it  is  no  secret,  however,  that  the 
car  builders  are  not  particularly  worried  about  it. 

A  further  element  in  the  freight  car  situation  in  general 
is  the  ground  for  belief  that  the  car  builders  are  not  looking 
for  new  contracts  as  energetically  as  they  might  be  if  condi- 
tions were  more  favorable.  The  car  builders  are  very  se- 
riously handicapped  by  a  lack  of  materials  and  of  labor, 
particularly  the  former.  In  fact,  some  of  the  plants  are  so 
hindered  that  they  are  only  operating  to  50  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity. The  material  situation  is  complicated  because  the  plates 
which  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cars  are  also 
desired  for  ships  and  at  the  present  time  the  ship  builders 


a|)pear  to  be  given  precedence  over  all  other  manufacturers. 
'i"o  a  certain  extent  there  is  also  a  shortage  of  wood,  because 
it  is  needed  for  ships  and  for  the  army  cantonments  whidi 
are  .soon  to  ])C  built  for  America's  new  armies. 

This  brings  us  to  the  proposition  that  the  United  States 
government  should  it.self  purchase  100,000  or  150,000  bo.\ 
and  gondola  cars  which  it  would  lease  to  the  railroads. 
'J'his  matter  is  treated  in  an  editorial  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  about  the  material  situa- 
tion, and  more  particularly  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
tie  up  the  car  building  plants  l)ecause  of  lack  of  steel  which 
is  being  diverted  to  shipbuilding  or  other  industries.  This 
problem  is  now  being  worked  out.  The  car  builders  natural- 
ly are  making  every  effort  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation. 
They  understand  as  well  as  anybody  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son why  the  shipbuilding  program  should  be  given  as  careful 
attention  as  can  possibly  be  given  it.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  also  realize  that  the  railroads  must  have  cars  in  order 
to  move  coal,  coke,  ore,  and  other  supplies  to  steel  mills  so 
that  the  latter  may  work  as  nearly  as  possible  to  capacity. 

'['his  incidentally  brings  us  back  to  the  proposition  that 
the  government  should  buy  100,000  freight  cars  on  its  own 
account.  Naturally,  if  the  government  should  place  such 
contracts  the  builders  who  are  working  on  them  will  expect 
a  certain  preferential  treatment  in  the  matter  of  material. 


Paris-Orleans   Railway   20-ton   Box   Car   Built   by   the 
Eastern  Car  Company 

It  should  be  noted,  nevertheless,  that  even  if  the  railways 
did  buy  these  cars  themselves,  the  material  situation  might, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  cleared  up,  if  sufficient  emphasis  were 
placed  by  the  proper  authorities  on  the  fact  that  freight  cars 
are  necessary  for  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country,  next 
possibly  to  the  necessity  for  ship  construction. 

Apparently  the  conditions  in  the  material  market  have  not 
affected  the  locomotive  plants  to  the  same  degree  that  they 
have  struck  the  car  plants.  The  locomotive  plants  are  suf- 
fering more  from  lack  of  labor  than  from  lack  of  material, 
and  their  output  is  being  curtailed  to  some  extent.  The  fact 
that  locomotive  plants  are  not  suffering  from  lack  of  ma- 
terial is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  kinds  of  steel  used 
in  locomotive  construction  are  not  so  much  in  demand  as  the 
plates  and  angles  needed  for  cars. 

The  Foreign  Orders 

The  first  important  foreign  order  for  railway  equipment 
received  in  this  country  following  the  beginning  of  the  war 
was  the  Russian  order  for  250  Decapod  locomotives,  which 
was  placed  in  June,  1915,  at  a  time  it  will  be  remembered, 
when  a  locomotive  or  car  order  of  any  appreciable  size  was 
almost  as  rare  as  the  dodo  bird.     That  order  was  soon  fol- 
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lowed  by  others,  so  that  since  August,  1914,  when  the  con- 
flict in  Europe  began,  the  equipment  builders  in  the  United 
States  have  received  contracts  from  railways  and  govern- 
ments across  the  seas  for  3,757  locomotives  and  52,265  cars, 
while  the  builders  in  Canada  have  received  orders  for  90 
locomotives  and  19,800  cars,  a  total  of  3,847  and  72,065, 
respectively.  These  orders  have  been  divided  by  years  as 
follows : 


ually  growing  in  volume  up  to  the  present  time.  Russia  has 
just  ordered  over  600  locomotives  and  10,000  cars.  She  still 
has  other  equipment  purdiases  to  make  and  France  also  is 
waiting  a  chance  to  order  some  more  cars. 

The  biggest  buyers  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  have 
been  England,  France  and  Russia,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  fol- 
lowino:  list; 


Locomotives 

1915    604 

1916    2.171 

1917    1,011 


Cars 
16,810 

29,255 
26,000 


Locomotives 

England 880 

France      801 

Russia     1,918 

Italy     100 

Spain     87 


Cars 

1,200 

33,100 

34,765 

3,000 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  buying  has  been  contin-  The  equipment  that  has  been  built  on  this  side  of  the 


Some  of  the  Big  Engines  A.ro.^rica  Has  Supplied  to  the  Allies 
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ocean  has  been  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  It  has  included  cars 
and  engines  for  use  directly  at  the  front  as  well  as  equip- 
ment for  use  outside  the  war  zone.  In  other  words,  the  rail- 
way supply  field  has  been  helping  the  allies  carry  on  the  war 
and  will  be  among  the  first  of  all  America's  industries  to 
help  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Many  of  the  different 
kinds  of  cars  and  locomotives  that  have  been  furnished  are 
shown  in  the  illustrations  in  this  article.  A  number  of  the 
lighter  locomotives  for  use  within  the  zone  of  hostilities  are 
shown  elsewhere  in  articles  on  "Small  Locomotives  for  Use 
at  the  Front,"  and  "War  Locomotives  Built  in  America." 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  build  this  equipment  for 
foreign  roads,  and  many  companies  that  have  tried  it  have 
run  up  agamst  all  kinds  of  snags.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  has  been  the  way  the  orders  have  delayed  do- 
mestic contracts.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  American  railwaymen 
that  they  realized  even  before  we  went  in  ourselves  that 
America  sin"i{)ly  had  to  help  the  allies  in  the  way  of  letting 
them  have  cars  and  engines  to  haul  their  shells  and  supplies 
even  at  inconvenience  to  ourselves. 

Another  thing,  perhaps  it  has  been  the  most  important 
thing,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  working  to  foreign  standards 
and  specifications  and  of  meeting  foreign  methods  of  inspec- 
tion. In  Europe,  as  one  American  builder  has  put  it,  they 
build  cars  and  locomotives  like  automobiles.  They  machine 
parts,  for  example,  that  no  American  railway  would  think  of 
machining.  Whereas  in  America  pieces  of  material  are 
usually  considered  better  if  they  are  slightly  oversize,  in 
European  specifications  they  have  gone  to  much  greater  re- 
finements. These  same  pieces  must  be  exact,  principally  to 
save  weight.  Similarly,  the  designs  for  specialties  are  very 
different  from  ours  and  much  more  complex. 

Nevertheless,  American  builders  have  met  these  European 
refinements  with  no  small  degree  of  success.  But  it  has  not 
been  easy,  and  several  companies  have  lost  no  small  amount 
of  money  in  securing  the  desired  results.  Contracts  in  some 
cases  have  been  held  up  with  resulting  penalties  and  there 
have  been  several  instances  where  shops  have  been  completely 
disarranged  because  skilled  labor  could  not  be  secured  to  do 
the  necessary  machine  work  and  the  work  on  the  cars  had  to 
halt  for  days  at  a  time.  There  were  few  cases,  however, 
where  specifications  had  to  be  met,  that  they  were  not  met, 
somehow. 

Under  present  conditions  of  manufacture  and  congestion  in 
American  railway  equipment  manufacturing  shops,  however, 
this  condition  simply  could  not  continue.  American  builders, 
in  other  words,  could  not  be  asked  to  continue  to  build  foreign 
cars  and  locomotives  under  the  conditions  described  and  with 
the  speed  that  was  frequently  required. 

This  has  led  the  builders,  both  of  cars  and  locomotives,  to 
conduct  a  campaign  of  education  for  the  foreign  purchaser. 
The  Americans,  it  should  be  said,  have  been  keen  to  realize 
that  the  foreign  cars  and  engines  have  been  designed  to  meet 
the  peculiarities  of  foreign  service.  They  have  been  able 
to  show,  however,  that  in  certain  cases  American  standards  of 
construction  have  many  advantages  that  might  prove  of  value 
abroad.  To  take  one  example — the  journal  boxes.  The 
Europeans  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  box,  both  on 
engines  and  cars,  fitted  with  a  felt  pad  and  an  oil  cup  or 
similar  contrivance  with  ducts  and  tubes  which  assist  in 
proper  lubrication.  The  Americans  have  been  able  to  show 
that  in  this  country  we  are  successfully  using  the  much  sim- 
pler scheme  of  oil  soaked  waste  and  on  considerably  heavier 
equipment.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  foreigners  have  been 
converted  and  are  now  using  the  American  method. 

It  has,  however,  been  a  campaign  of  education  on  both 
sides,  and  no  doubt  considerable  good  will  result  both  to 
ourselves  and  our  friends  overseas.  But  the  American  build- 
ers to  a  certain  extent  have  had  the  upper  hand.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been  the  only  countries  where  cars 
and  locomotives  could  be  obtained  with  any  degree  of  de- 


spatch or,  in  fact,  almost  at  all.  However  they  may  have 
felt  about  it  themselves,  the  builders  have  had  to  offer  to 
build  equipment  to  American  standards  of  design  and  insj)ec- 
tion  or  else  they  could  not  touch  the  contracts.  The  story  is 
told  of  one  foreign  purchaser  who  came  to  this  country 
seeking  some  20,000-lb.  capacity  cars  built  to  his  country's 
specifications.  He  brought  with  him  a  bundle  about  a  foot 
thick  of  drawings  and  specifications,  among  them  being  one 
showing  a  part  7%  in.  long  on  which  the  tolerance  allowed 
was  about  1/32  of  an  inch.  Of  course,  no  American  builder 
could  bid  on  a  contract  of  that  kind. 

The  foreigners  have  been  quick  to  see  how  conditions 
stand  and  in  case  after  case  they  have  come  over  to  Ameri- 
can standards.  On  the  double  truck  Russian  box  car,  for 
example,  there  are  many  American  specialties  and  standards. 
There  are  M.  C.  B.  center  plates,  chilled  iron  wheels  with 
M.  C.  B.  tread,  M.  C.  B.  hand  brakes,  M.  C.  B.  class  C 
springs,  M.  C.  B.  malleable  iron  journal  boxes,  Harrison  dust 
guards,  Drexel  brake  beams,  Bartley  nut  locks,  waste  lubrica- 
tion with  Galena  car  oil,  etc.  The  material,  further,  was 
subject  to  inspection  according  to  specifications  used  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  The  cars,  however,  did  retain  their  Rus- 
sian Westinghouse  air  brakes  and  no  amount  of  argument 
could  induce  the  Russians  to  get  away  from  the  European 
buffer  arrangement. 

The  Russian  four-wheel  cars,  the  1,200-pood,  or  43,200-lb. 
capacity  cars  have  similarly  been  built  to  American  standards 
to  a  considerable  extent.  They  have  chilled  iron  wheels,  M. 
C.  B.  journal  boxes  adapted  to  a  two-axle  construction,  etc. 
They  will  also  have  Virginia  dust  guards,  American  stand- 
ard brake  beams,  etc.,  and  in  general  seem  to  be  quite  as 
much  like  American  equipment  as  is  possible  with  a  four- 
wheel  construction.  There  have  been  10,000  of  these  cars 
ordered  within  the  last  month. 

In  the  same  way,  locomotives  both  for  service  at  the  front 
and  for  road  service  have  been  ordered  built  to  American 
standards  of  design  almost  throughout  with  the  exception  of 
the  buffer  arrangements  and  some  other  details.  Russia  has 
ordered  no  less  than  1,271  road  engines  of  this  kind  from 
us.  England  has  received  or  will  soon  receive  a  large  num- 
ber of  "American"  engines  which  she  expects  to  use  in  road 
service  in  France  until  the  war  is  over.  Various  French 
roads  have  large  numbers  of  similar  engines  now  on  order. 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  the  American  car  and  loco- 
motive builders  have  had  little  leeway  in  this  matter  of  build- 
ing or  of  not  building  in  so  far  as  possible  to  American  stand- 
ards. They  have  been  so  pressed  with  work  and  their  sys- 
tem of  manufacture  has  been  such  that  if  they  could  not 
build  to  American  standards,  they  could  not  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  take  the  contracts. 

That  leads  us  to  the  question  whether  this  may  not  have 
a  detrimental  effect  after  the  war  is  over  and  the  foreigners 
once  more  can  get  their  equipment  at  home.  This  cannot  be 
answered  at  the  present  time.  The  leading  authorities  in  the 
export  market  differ  in  their  opinions.  Some  feel  that  the 
foreign  roads  are  buying  equipment  here  built  to  American 
standards  simply  because  they  have  no  alternative.  In  other 
words,  the  business  is  war  business,  and  may  cease  when  hos- 
tilities come  to  an  end  or  when  reconstruction  has  got  under 
way.  Others  take  the  brighter  view  that  the  campaign  of 
education  is  having  a  valuable  effect,  and  that  the  foreign 
roads  are  realizing  that  American  methods  are  good  ones, 
after  all.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  however,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  American  builder.  If  he  will 
realize  that  the  foreigners  have  adopted  standards  peculiar 
to  themselves  largely  because  their  problem  of  operation  de- 
mands these  standards,  and  if  he  will  continue  the  campaign 
of  education  in  the  future  and  still  hold  to  his  desire  to  retain 
this  business  after  the  war  is  over,  there  should  be  no  fear 
for  the  future  of  our  present  great  export  business  in  cars 
and  locomotives. 
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The  reduction  of  the  net  car  shortage  from  148,627  on  May  1 
to   105,127   on   June    1    indicates  that   the   Railroads'   War 


Reduction  of 

the  Car 

Shortage 


Board  is  making  very  gratifying 
progress  in  its  efforts  to  increase  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  freight  car 
supply  is  utilized.  Later  data  may  in- 
dicate that  the  reduction  is  partly  due 
to  a  decline  in  the  amount  of  traffic  handled,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  there  has  been  no  decline,  but  rather  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  traffic  moved.  If  this  should  prove 
to  be  the  case  the  reduction  of  30  per  cent  in  the  car  short- 
age will  rank  as  a  notable  achievement  and  one  signally  in- 
dicating the  policy  of  unified  management  which  the  rail- 
ways have  adopted.  Meantime,  the  decline  in  the  figures  of 
car  shortage  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  rise  to  illusions. 
A  net  shortage  of  105,000  cars  on  June  1  is  entirely  un- 
precedented. Large  increases  in  freight  traffic  undoubtedly 
will  begin  within  two  months,  and  then  will  come  the  cru- 
cial test  of  what  the  transportation  system  of  the  country 
can  do.  Meantime,  in  order  that  that  test  may  not  be  made 
unnecessarily  severe,  there  should  be  moved  during  the  next 
month  every  pound  of  freight  that  can  be  moved.  No  effort 
should  be  spared  to  get  equipment  of  all  kinds  in  the  best 
possible  condition  and  every  car  should  be  loaded  as  heavily 
as  practicable  and  loaded,  moved  and  unloaded  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  The  hardest  pull  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  ever  have  had,  unless  all  signs  fail,  will  come 
next  fall  and  winter  and  unless  everybody  who  can  help  does 
his  bit  a  most  serious  situation  will  develop. 


The  recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, repeated  in  its  latest  annual  report,  "that  the  use  of 
steel  cars  in  passenger  train  service  be 
required,"  seems  in  a  fair  way  toward 
being  carried  out  without  any  further 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Commission. 
A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to 
Legislation  shows  that  only  three  wooden  cars  for  passenger 
train  service  were  built  during  1916  and  only  ten  wooden 
cars  for  passenger  train  service  were  under  construction  on 
January  1,  1917.     The  building  of  wooden  passenger  train 


The   Wooden 

Passenger 

Car 


cars  has  practically  ceased.  Those  now  in  service  are  being 
retired  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  per  year.  Nearly  9.000 
have  been  retired  since  January  1,  1912,  and  2,213  were 
retired  during  the  calendar  year  1916.  Some  of  those  re- 
cently acquired  are  shown  to  have  been  "purchased  second 
hand"  by  the  roads  now  owning  them.  In  all  probability 
many  of  the  w'ooden  cars  not  yet  retired  are  in  ser\'icc  upon 
small  roads  or  branch  lines  where  the  demands  upon  them 
in  respect  to  strength  are  not  so  great.  This  showing  is  of 
special  interest  since  the  substitution  of  steel  cars  for  wooden 
cars  is  a  measure  of  safety  rather  than  a  profitable  under- 
taking. The  first  cost  of  the  steel  car  is  higher  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  greater.  The  facts 
point  to  the  conclusion,  sometimes  overlooked,  that  railway 
managements  endeavor  to  keep  their  equipment,  even  that 
which  is  not  directly  of  a  proiitable  nature,  up  to  the  high- 
est standards,  to  tlu-  extent  that  their  revenues  permit  them 
to  do  so. 


Save  Food 

and  Help    Win 

the  War 


Next  Sunday,  July  1,  has  been  designated  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  has  been  put  in  charge  by  the  government  of 
tlie  work  of  food  conservation,  as 
"food-saving  day."  Ever}-  minister 
whose  name  Mr.  Hoover  has  Ijeen  able 
to  get  has  been  asked  to  preach  upon 
the  subject  of  "food  conservation." 
Tlie  railways  can  play  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  pro- 
gram of  food  conservation.  First,  the)-  can  reduce  largely 
the  waste  of  food  on  dining  cars.  We  have  called  attention 
to  this  point  before,  but  recent  observation  of  the  service  on 
dining  cars  indicates  that  little  progress  has  yet  been  made 
in  eliminating  the  waste  on  them.  The  a  la  carte  system 
still  prevails  almost  universally.  The  portions  of  food 
served  still  are  usually  larger  than  the  average  person  de- 
sires to  eat.  The  railways  also  have  opportunity  to  aid  in 
the  food  conservation  campaign  by  effecting  reforms  in  the 
numerous  restaurants  that  are  operated  by  them  directly  or 
under  contract  in  their  passenger  stations.  The  extremely 
high  prices  prevailing  for  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  are  a  suf- 
ficient reason  in  themselves  for  reducing  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable  the  waste  of  foodstuffs  which  has  been  more 
prevalent  and  has  been  carried  to  greater  extremes  in  the 
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rniti'd  StaU'>  than  m  any  other  country.  It  i.-^  the  condition 
\vliich  tho.-^c  prices  indicate,  however,  which  is  the  really  se- 
rious matter.  They  indicate  truly  that  throughout  the  world 
hetoro  tlie  war  l)egan,  and  more  especially  since,  the  demand 
foi  foodstuffs  has  been  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  >upi)Iy.  'llie  railways  arc  doing  their  part  to  increase 
the  amount  of  foodstuffs  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The)  oiiglit  also  to  do  their  part  in  conserving  the  supply 
anil  thorel)y  preventing  the  demand  from  completely  out- 
stripi)ing  it. 

'I'hc   announcement   that   negotiations   are   nearly   completed 
for  a  resumption  of  Western  Union  telegraph  service  on  the 
Pennsylvania     Railroad     lines     recalls 
Western    Union     ^l■^^^    (-j-^ys    when    railroad    competition 
Again  on   the        was  bitter  in  the  extreme  and  empha- 
,        .  sizes  the  fact,  which  is  attested  to  fre- 

Pennsylvania  quently  these  days,  that  co-operation 
between  railroad  managements  is  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  cut-throat  competition.  When  the  Goulds  in  1902  ob- 
tained an  entrance  for  the  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal  into 
Pittst)urgh,  thus  invading  territory  which  the  Pennsylvania 
had  considered  its  own,  the  late  A.  J.  Cassett,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania,  ordered  the  Western  Union,  also 
a  Gould  property  at  that  time,  to  remove  its  telegraph  poles 
and  lines  from  the  right-of-way  of  the  Pennsylvania.  The 
Western  Union  refused  and  the  Pennsylvania  ordered  the 
poles  on  the  main  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
cut  down.  The  Western  Union  brought  suit,  contending  that 
railroad  right-of-way  was  in  effect  a  highway  and  that  the 
Penns\-lvania  could  not  consider  it  private  property  insofar 
as  to  prevent  telegraph  poles  from  being  erected  on  it.  In 
1904  the  Western  Union  finally  lost  its  last  appeal  in  this 
suit,  the  court  holding  that  a  railroad's  right-of-way  was 
private  propert^■  and  could  only  be  taken  by  right  of  eminent 
domain.  From  1902  until  the  present  time  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph has  been  the  only  commercial  telegraph  line  on  the 
Pennsylvania.  On  most  roads  other  than  the  Pennsylvania 
the  Western  Union  as  well  as  the  Postal  company  has  main- 
tained offices  at  the  principal  stations  and  has  had  more  or 
less  mileage  of  wires  strung  on  poles  along  the  right-of-way. 
Leaving  aside  entirely  the  question  of  whether  one  telegraph 
compariy  instead  of  two  would  not  have  best  met  the  needs 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  just  as  one  telephone  company  does 
now;  as  long  as  there  are  two  companies  it  will  be  unques- 
tionabh-  a  convenience  to  the  public  to  have  the  Western 
Union  back  on  the  Pennsylvania.  The  fact  that  the  Penn- 
svlvania  is  willing  to  forget  old  grievances  and  to  take  the 
Western  Union  back,  and  that  the  Western  Union  is  willing 
to  come  back,  shows  how  far  progress  has  been  made  toward 
conciliation  and  co-operation  in  disputes  between  railways 
since  the  pole  cutting  episode  in  Mr.  Cassett's  time. 

Under  the  present  method  of  handling  inter-line  accounts, 

per  diem,  repairs  to  foreign  equipment,  etc.,  there  is  a  great 

deal    of    what    would    appear    to    be 

Simplifying  unnecessary    labor    involved    in    both 

Inter-Railway        the  accounting  offices  of  the  railroads 

c      ,  and  the  treasurer's  offices.     Ever  since 

Settlements  ^^^^  ^^^  Society  of  American  Railway 

Financial  Officers  has  had  under  discussion  a  clearing  house 
plan  by  which  only  the  net  debit  or  credit  against  each  road 
need  be  settled  Ijy  check  instead  of  having  checks  dravm  for 
all  of  the  debits  "and  all  of  the  credits  against  each  of  all  of 
the  roads;  in  other  words,  a  plan  to  make  a  single  check 
take  the  place  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  checks  now 
exchanged  monthly.  The  plan  never  got  the  official  approval 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Offi- 
cers and  has  therefore  hung  fire.  Part  at  least  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  clearing  house  plan  was  due  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  accounting  officers  to  keep  the  management  of 


cash  on  hand  entirely  under  the  control  of  themselves  and 
their  respective  executive  officers.  In  other  words,  they 
wanted  to  pay  their  bills  when  they  found  it  convenient  and 
not  necessarily  to  have  to  make  a  settlement  each  month  at 
a  certain  time  of  the  month.  The  ])resent  time,  when  ways 
and  means  of  effecting  a  conservation  of  railroad  labor  and 
railroad  facilities  is  under  discussion,  is  an  opportune  one 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  railroad  clearing  house  plan. 
This  plan  was  outlined  in  an  address  by  T.  H.  B.  Mc- 
Knight,  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway 
Accounting  Officers  held  last  year  in  Detroit.  This  paper 
was  not  printed  in  the  report  of  the  accounting  association 
but  is  reprinted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette.  Whether  or  not  the  plan  is  entirely  practicable  is 
a  matter  of  expert  opinion  and  opinions  in  the  past  have 
differed  somewhat.  It  is  certainly  logical  and  it  certainly 
appears  to  be  practical.  Whether  or  not  it  is  desirable,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  to  sacrifice  a  certain  freedom  of 
management  of  cash  on  hand,  which  each  individual  road 
has  under  the  existing  method  of  inter-railway  settlements, 
to  effect  the  economies  in  labor  that  would  be  brought  about 
l^y  the  adoption  of  the  clearing  house  plan  is  a  quite  differ- 
ent question  than  that  now  presented.  The  roads  are  con- 
sidering and  adopting  methods  of  co-operation  which  are 
quite  at  variance  with  former  competitive  practices  and  it  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  railroad  clearing  house  plan 
should  be  reconsidered  now  in  the  light  of  present  conditions. 


DO  THE  URGENT  WORK  FIRST 

A  T  the  present  time  when  railway  facilities  are  being  taxed 
■**■  to  their  capacity,  the  construction  of  improvements 
which  will  enable  more  traffic  to  be  handled  is  highly  desir- 
able. If  it  were  practicable  to  do  so,  vast  programs  of  better- 
ment work  could  be  undertaken  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
would  yield  good  returns  on  the  investment.  However,  the 
present  limitations  of  men,  money  and  materials  render 
such  a  procedure  out  of  the  question  and  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  railway  managements  at  present  is  the  selection 
of  those  projects  which  will  give  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
mediate relief,  and  the  concentration  of  their  energies  on 
them.  This  requires  a  careful  analysis  of  the  traffic  now 
being  handled  and  expected  in  the  near  future  with  refer- 
ence to  the  facilities  now  existing  and  proposed,  and  pres- 
ent methods  of  operation. 

While  in  general  such  an  analysis  is  made  more  or  less 
accurately  before  undertaking  any  large  project,  the  need  is 
specially  urgent  this  year.  Such  a  study  will  lead  in  many 
instances  to  the  reduction  of  a  double  tracking  project  cov- 
ering an  entire  division  so  that  it  will  only  include  short 
stretches  for  some  distance  out  of  the  terminals,  on  heavy 
grades  and  slow  sections  and  at  other  points  of  congestion 
which  will  raise  the  capacity  of  the  division  to  or  above 
that  of  adjoining  and  governing  facilities.  In  the  same  way 
it  is  of  little  advantage  to  increase  the  line  capacity  if  the 
terminals  are  already  overtaxed,  for  the  capacity  of  a  road 
is  no  greater  than  that  of  its  most  congested  facility,  line  or 
terminal. 

The  mistake  has  also  been  made  at  times  of  expending  a 
large  sum  for  an  improvement  which  in  itself  is  only  of 
limited  benefit  until  other  related  improvements  are  also 
made,  without  undertaking  the  entire  program.  The  result 
of  such  a  procedure  is  to  make  the  original  investment  largely 
unproductive.  As  an  example  of  this  a  large  classification 
yard  was  built  by  an  important  road  at  a  large  city  to  re- 
lieve an  inner  and  congested  yard  of  classification  work.  As  a 
part  of  this  project  a  detour  line  was  projected  to  enable 
trains  to  enter  this  yard  directly.  After  building  the  yard  this 
projected  entrance  line  was  abandoned  with  the  result  that 
the  yard  itself  proved  so  uneconomical  in  operation  that  it 
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has  since  been  used  {primarily  for  the  storage  of  cars.  It  would 
appear  self  evident  that  once  an  improvement  was  under- 
taken it  should  be  pushed  to  completion  in  order  to  secure 
the  full  return  on  the  original  investment,  assuming  of 
course,  that  the  project  was  well  planned  originally.  As 
stated  above,  desiral^le  as  many  improvements  are,  it  is 
impossible  to  undertake  all  of  them  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  work  to  be  done  must 
be  selected  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  as  it  is 
in  this  way  that  the  success  of  the  road  will  be  measured 
most  directly  within  the  next  few^  years. 


FOR  MEMBER  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION— F.  A.  DELANO 

IT  always  has  been  desirable  that  there  should  1k'  appointed 
*■  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  men  who  have 
an  expert  knowledge  of  the  railway  business.  This  has  sel- 
dom been  done.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  successor 
of  Commissioner  Clements  should  be  a  railway  expert  of  the 
first  rank.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  prol)lem  of  the 
railways  in  handling  the  country's  commerce  satisfactorilx- 
Vi^as  as  difficult  as  it  is  now-,  and  it  will  grow  more  difficult 
as  the  large  traffic  the  Avar  will  cause  shall  develop.  The 
commission  recently  has  been  given  by  law  the  authority  to 
regulate  freight  car  service.  Before  it  undertakes  to  exer- 
cise that  power  there  ought  to  be  among  its  members  at  least 
one  man  who  has  had  experience  in  railway  manage- 
ment. 

A  series  of  developments  has  given  President  Wilson  the 
opportunity  to  appoint  from  his  own  official  family  a  man 
who  possesses  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  not  only  the  needed 
railway  experience  but  almost  every  other  qualification  for 
making  a  truly  great  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner. 
The  man  referred  to  is  Frederic  A.  Delano,  now  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Delano  began  his  railway  career  as  a  machinist's 
apprentice:  and  advanced  through  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  Burlington  to  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  general  manager.  He  was  then  successively  vice-presi- 
dent and  president  of  the  Wabash  and  president  of  the 
Monon.  Thus,  as  a  railway  man,  he  has  had  experience  as 
a  mechanical  employee  and  officer,  as  an  operating  officer 
and  as  a  chief  executive.  He  has  been,  besides,  an  earnest 
and  profound  student  of  railway  rate  and  other  railway 
economic  problems. 

He  is  still  a  young  man.  He  has  the  judicial  temperament 
m  a  high  degree.  His  attitude  is  uniformly  fair. 
He  is  a  public-spirited  citizen;  and  one  president 
of  the  United  States  recognized  his  fitness  for  public  service 
by  offering  him  the  ministry  to  China  and  membership  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  while  another  recognized 
it  by  appointing  him  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  While 
he  was  long  in  railway  service  he  has  been  now  for  some 
years  in  public  life,  and  therefore  has  doubtless  come  to  look 
at  railway  matters  somewhat  differently  from  the  way  he  did 
when  a  railway  officer.  Our  understanding  is  that  he  once 
refused  appointment  to  the  Commission  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  give  up  his  railway  career.  Having  now  left  rail- 
way service,  he  would  no  longer  have  this  reason  for  declin- 
ing. It  would  be  far  easier  to  find  a  man  fitted  to  succeed 
him  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  than  it  would  be  to  find 
another  man  possessing  his  qualifications  for  membership  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  puts  forward  the  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Delano  be  appointed  without  having  consulted  with 
him  or  anybody  else  about  the  matter.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  suggestion  will  l)e  well  received  by  most  of  the 
shippers,  the  railway  officers  and  other  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  existing  conditions  in  the  fields  of  railwa\- 
transportation  and  railwa}-  regulation,  and  who  at  the  same 


time  know  Mr.  Delano.  Ihe  Railway  Age  Gazette  has 
no  doubt  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  is  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  United  States  to  succeed  Commissioner 
Clements. 


WHY  NEEDLESSLY  IRRITATE  THE  PUBLIC  ? 

■"THE  Pullman  Company  has  issued  instructions  to  its 
ticket  agents,  effective  July  1,  the  mo.st  important  of 
which  are,  first,  that  "accommodations  will  be  reserved  only 
when  ticket  is  purchased  or  by  telegraph  or  telephone  mes- 
sage from  outside  points  where  tickets  cannot  l>e  secured"; 
-second,  that  when  tickets  are  returned  to  a  ticket  agent  prior 
to  departure  of  the  car  for  which  they  are  issued  they  shall 
he  marked  space  released,  and  the  purchaser  advised  that  in 
order  to  secure  a  refund  he  must  forward  the  ticket,  with  ex- 
planation of  its  non-use,  to  the  general  ticket  agent  of  the 
Pullman  Company  at  Chicago. 

In  issuing  these  instructions,  the  Pullman  Company  has 
acted  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  railways.  The  railways'  committee  recommended 
in  substance  that  ".sleeping  and  parlor  car  reservations  must 
be  paid  for  on  date  reservation  is  made.  If  reservation  is 
made  on  date  of  de{)arture  it  must  be  paid  for  two  hours 
prior  to  departure  of  train,  Ijut  in  no  case  later  than  2  p.  m. 
date  of  departure.  Sleeping  or  parlor  car  tickets  may  be  re- 
deemed if  presented  to  agent  from  whom  purcha.sed  two 
hours  prior  to  departure  of  train,  but  in  no  ca.se  later  than 
2  p.  m.  date  of  departure,  trailing  in  this,  said  tickets  will 
only  be  redeemed  by  the  general  ticket  agent  of  the  issuing 
company" — that  is,  the  Pullman  Company  or  lines  owning 
their  own  sleeping  or  parlor  cars,  providing  the  re.servation 
is  canceled  before  the  departure  of  the  train  for  which  it  was 
sold. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  representing  the 
railways,  like  the  order  of  the  Pullman  Company,  contem- 
plated the  practically  complete  abolition  of  reservations  of 
sleeping  car  and  parlor  car  space  which  were  not  accompan- 
ied by  actual  purchase  of  tickets.  If,  however,  a  man  bought 
a  sleeping  or  parlor  car  ticket  and  then  decided  not  to  make 
his  trip  on  the  train  for  which  he  had  bought  it,  he  could, 
up  to  within  two  hours  of  train  time,  under  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  railway  committee,  get  his  ticket  redeemed 
at  the  ticket  office  of  the  railway.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Pullman  Company,  which  are  to  go  into 
effect  on  July  1,  if  he  buys  a  sleeping  or  parlor  car  ticket 
at  all  and  does  not  use  space  on  the  very  train  on  which  he 
has  bought  it  he  cannot  get  his  mone;,-  back  from  the  railway 
agent,  but  he  must  send  his  ticket  for  refund  to  the  general 
ticket  agent  of  the  Pullman  Company  at  Chicago. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  l)elieves  that  the  arrangement 
which  the  Pullman  Company  contemplates  putting  into  effect 
is  a  most  unwise  and  unfair  one,  and  that  it  will  make  great 
trouble  for  both  the  railways  and  the  Pullman  Company. 
In  the  first  place,  a  man  who  pays  anything  from  $2  up  for 
sleeping  car  sj)ace,  and  who  then,  |)erha])s,  24  hours  before 
the  train  on  which  he  has  bought  it  leaves,  changes  his  mind, 
is  going  bitterly  to  resent  it  if  instead  of  being  able  to  get  his 
money  back  at  once  at  the  ticket  office  of  the  railway,  as  he 
has  been  in  the  past,  he  is  required  to  send  to  the  head- 
([uarters  of  the  Pullman  Company  in  Chicago  for  his  refund. 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  competitive 
rivalries  between  the  railways,  which  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  was  created  largely  to  eliminate,  will  be  awakened  and 
increased  by  this  arrangement.  Suppose  a  man  who  wishes 
to  go  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  buys  a  ticket  over  the 
Burlington  and  subsequently  asks  the  ticket  office  of  the  Bur- 
lington to  redeem  it,  and  meets  with  a  refusal.  Suppose 
that  later  he  buys  a  ticket  over  the  Chicago  &  Alton  or  the 
C"l"i'.:'t:o,  Milwaukee  &:  St.  Paul,  or  some  other  line  to  Kansas 
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City,  and  fisks  the  ticket  office  of  that  line  to  redeem  it,  and 
it  does  so,  in  spite  of  the  instructions  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. That  man  is  going  immodiatcly  to  denounce  tlic 
management  of  the  Burlington;  and  no  railway  management 
is  going  to  let  itself  be  long  denounced  for  obeying  a  rule 
which  other  railways  disregard.  In  the  second  place,  whether 
the  rule  is  lived  up  to  l)y  all  roads  or  violated  by  some  of 
them  it  will  make,  primarily,  the  railways,  and  secondly,  the 
Pullman  Company,  odious  and  tend  to  defeat  the  main  pur- 
pose which  both  the  railways  and  the  Pullman  Company 
have  in  view.  That  purpose  is  to  abolish  the  system  of  res- 
ervation of  sleeping  car  and  parlor  car  space  without  pay- 
ment at  the  time  reservation  is  made. 

The  present  system  of  reservation  of  sleeping  and  parlor 
car  space  without  immediate  payment  is  indefensible  and 
contributes  as  much  to  waste  in  passenger  service  as  any 
other  one  thing.  It  ought  to  be  abolished.  But  if  in  their 
efforts  to  abolish  it  the  Pullman  Company  insists  upon  and 
the  railways  accept  a  system  under  which  all  refunds  for 
space  must  be  made  through  the  headquarters  of  the  Pull- 
man Company  in  Chicago,  they  very  probably  will  arouse 
such  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  press  and  the  public  that 
they  will  destroy  the  excellent  opportunity  they  now  have  for 
abolishing  the  wholly  bad  system  of  reservation. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Stresses  in  Structural  Steel  Angles.  By  L.  A.  Waterbury,  professor  of 
engineerinp,  University  of  Arizona  77  pages,  illustrated,  514  in.  by  8 
in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  432  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York.     Price  $1.25. 

A  Structural  steel  angle  when  used  alone  or  in  pairs  forms 
an  unsymmetrical  section,  a  condition  commonly  aggravated 
by  the  method  of  attachment,  and  in  consequence  bending 
moments  are  set  up  that  are  usually  applied  obliquely  to  the 
rectangular  axes.  This  book  has  been  written  with  a  view 
to  giving  a  more  rational  method  for  taking  these  conditions 
into  consideration  in  design.  This  includes  the  determina- 
tion of  the  section  modulus  polygons  from  which  the  sec- 
tion modulus  for  any  axis  may  be  determined  quickly  Forty- 
six  pages  of  the  book  arc  devoted  to  tables  designed  to  per- 
mit the  ready  application  of  the  methods  expounded. 

Railwav  Estimates.  By  F.  Lavis,  consulting  railway  engineer,  New  York 
City.  6  in.  X  9  in.  608  pages.  Bound  in  cloth.  Illustrated.  Published 
by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  239  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Price   $5. 

No  problems  in  railway  engineering  are  a  source  of  greater 
difficulty  to  the  engineer,  particularly  the  young  engineer, 
than  estimates.  For  this  reason  a  book  that  treats  this  sub- 
ject in  a  comprehensive  manner,  especially  when  written  by  a 
man  of  extended  experience,  meets  a  well  defined  need.  The 
author's  long  contact  with  railway  construction  and  operation 
is  expressed  in  this  book  through  his  general  comments  on 
the  material  given,  rather  than  through  the  presentation  of 
data  selected  from  his  own  work,  for  the  book  represents  an 
arrangement  of  data  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources  and 
evidences  a  careful  study  of  all  available  material.  The  first 
chapter  deals  with  the  preparation  of  estimates,  their  pur- 
pose, degree  of  accuracy,  etc.  The  second  discusses  the  cost 
of  complete  railways  and  is  followed  by  eight  chapters  deal- 
ing in  turn  with  the  cost  of  the  various  items  that  go  to  make 
up  the  complete  railroad,  beginning  with  clearing  and  grub- 
bing and  ending  with  buildings,  terminals  and  yards.  A 
concluding  chapter  of  72  pages  goes  into  some  detail  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  rolling  stock  but  deals  particularly  with  the 
characteristics  of  motive  power  and  cars  as  affecting  the  de- 
termination of  the  grade  line  and  justifiable  expenditure. 
Several  valuable  appendices  are  also  included  in  the  book, 
among  which  mention  is  due  a  set  of  complete  specifications 
for  grading  work,  a  review  of  timber  treating  practice,  a 
compilation  of  general  railway  statistics  on  railways  of  this 
and  foreign  countries  and  a  large  number  of  tables  of  con- 
siderable use  to  the  railway  engineers. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 
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GIVE  THE  ENGINEER  A  CHANCE 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

May  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  discussion 
of  the  reasons  why  young  men  are  not  entering  the  engineer- 
ing departments  of  the  railroads  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
in  the  past?  I  worked  for  one  of  the  most  prosperous  roads 
in  this  country  and  the  following  remarks  summarize  the 
reasoning  which  I  used  to  finally  persuade  myself  to  give 
up  the  game.  My  experience  has  been  with  the  departmental 
system  of  organization,  but  I  believe  the  following  remarks 
apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  divisional  system. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  maintenance  of  way  branch  of 
engineering.  Positions  in  this  line  are  generally  more  per- 
manent than  in  construction  work  and,  as  a  result,  promo- 
tions are  slower.  From  my  own  observation,  it  takes  an 
average  man  about  ten  years  to  command  a  salary  of  $150 
monthly  in  a  division  engineer's  office.  In  construction  work 
the  rate  of  advance  is  somewhat  more  rapid  and  $150  a 
month  may  be  attained  in  eight  years.  But  in  construction, 
employment  is  usually  of  three  or  four  years  duration,  and 
the  period  of  inactivity  between  jobs  is  very  indeterminate, 
depending  usually  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In 
either  position,  after  $150  is  reached,  there  is  generally  a 
long  period  of  standing  still.  At  this  point  keener  competi- 
tion develops,  seniority  enters  and  a  man  usually  must  await 
his  turn  for  further  promotion. 

Consider  the  working  conditions  in  either  branch  of 
service:  outside  work  the  year  round,  pleasant  enough  in 
summer  but  worse  than  Sherman's  definition  of  war  in  the 
winter;  hard  manual  labor  the  first  two  or  three  years;  fre- 
quently 12  to  14  hours  on  duty;  and  in  construction,  often 
living  in  small  towns  or  away  from  civilization  for  long  per- 
iods of  time. 

To  offset  these,  or  to  compensate  for  them,  the  company 
generally  does  nothing.  It  is  next  to  impossibile  for  an 
engineer  to  become  an  operating  official,  for  he  does  not 
know  practical  railroading.  Many  of  our  larger  industrials 
maintain  schools  to  train  their  employees  in  special  lines  of 
service.  Is  it  impossible  for  the  railroads  to  do  the  same? 
An  engineer,  worthy  of  the  name,  is  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  education  and  training,  able  to  grasp  problems  as  a  whole 
and  carry  them  through  to  their  logical  conclusion.  He  must 
be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  conditions ;  meet  emergencies  with 
the  resources  at  hand  and  surmount  them;'  foresee  and  weigh 
the  result  of  each  decision  with  respect  to  the  whole  problem 
under  consideration.  Surely  the  engineman,  conductor  or 
yardmaster  who  works  up  to  superintendent  is  no  better  fitted 
for  this  position  than  would  be  an  engineer  put  through  a 
proper  course  of  training.  There  is  no  magic  in  railroad 
operation.  When  a  man  learns  that  the  business  of  a  rail- 
road is  to  move  trains,  and  that  no  two  trains  can  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time,  he  has  mastered  its  funda- 
mentals. Details  there  are,  plenty  of  them,  but  they  are  not 
insurmountable.  The  really  big  executive  leaves  details  to 
his  subordinates.  A  superintendent's  job  is  to  superintend. 
His  big  problem  is  to  see  that  his  organization  is  capable — 
which  brings  us  back  to  the  prime  requisite  of  an  engineer, 
that  he  be  able  to  organize  and  execute. 

There  is  one  drawing  card  for  railroad  work  that  few  other 
lines  possess,  and  that  is  its  fascination.  The  young  man 
enters  railroad  work  because,  for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
live  American  youth,  there  is  a  fascination  in  anything 
swiftly  moving.  It  is  fascination  that  keeps  him  there 
oftentimes  when  his  sober  judgment  tells  him  to  get  out, 
and  it  is  fascination  that  often  pulls  him  back  into  the  game 
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when  he  has  gone  into  some  other  line.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that,  given  an  opportunity  for  the  future  in  any  way 
comparable  to  that  offered  by  industrial  work,  the  best  of 
the  engineering  apprentices  would  overwhelm  the  railroad 
engineering  departments  with  their  applications.  Open  the 
door  to  real  railroading  to  the  engineering  department  and 
the  railroads  will  no  longer  have  to  seek  their  operating  and 
transportation  officials  from  the  best  that  the  other  roads 
possess.  W.  B.  Keefe. 


FUEL  WASTE  IN  STANDING  LOCOMOTIVES 

Mll.WAUKEF.,    Wis. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  article  on  Savings  Within  the  Despatcher's  Power, 
published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  March  16,  page 
442,  brings  to  mind  some  experiments  which  I  made  a  few 
years  ago  relative  to  the  amount  of  coal  required  in  keeping 
locomotives  alive  and  the  amount  used  in  firing  them  up. 
These  tests  were  made  in  actual  service  with  Illinois  soft 
coal.  The  number  of  scoops  were  counted  and  from  a  test  it 
was  found  that  about  18  lb.  of  coal  were  handled  to  each 
scoopfull.  The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  coal  re- 
quired per  hour  to  maintain  the  steam  pressures  noted: 

Heating  Steam  Coal 

Surface,  Pressure,  Used, 

Type     Kind  of  Firebox                               sq.  ft.  lb.  lb. 

4-6-0         Wide    2,900  200  177 

4-6-0         Wide    2,700  200  161 

4-6-0         Narrow    1,400  ISO  131 

4-40         Narrow    1,100  140  128 

The  first  two  of  these  locomotives  were  compounds. 

A  further  test  was  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  coal 
necessar}^  to  obtain  a  steam  pressure  of  100  lb.  in  the  en- 
ginehouse,  after  the  boilers  had  been  washed.  They  were 
filled  with  hot  water  at  about  115  deg.  F.  after  washing. 
On  the  first  engine  shown  in  the  above  table  100  lb.  of 
steam  was  obtained  in  2  hr.,  45  min.,  with  846  lb.  of  coal, 
using  natural  draft.  With  the  same  locomotive  100  lb.  of 
steam  was  obtained  in  1  hr.,  40  min.  with  756  lb.  of  coal 
using  forced  draft.  A  third  test  on  the  same  locomotive 
showed  that  2  hr.,  30  min.  were  required  to  raise  100  lb. 
of  steam  in  the  boiler  after  the  water  had  been  standing  in 
it  for  .32  hr.  in  the  house;  648  lb.  of  coal  were  used  with 
natural  draft.  To  maintain  a  steam  pressure  of  100  lb.  on 
these  engines,  54  lb.  of  coal  per  hour  were  required. 

H.  W.  Griggs. 


NEED  FOR  ORGANIZATION  OF  ALL  SECURITY 
OWNERS 

,  -J.   ,;  ,  /Chicago. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette:  ' 

1  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article  in  your  issue 
of  May  25  concerning  the  organization,  in  Baltimore,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railway  Securities. 
This  is  a  good  beginning,  but  it  is  not  broad  enough  in 
scope.  There  are  certain  problems  of  broad  significance 
affecting  the  future  of  corporations,  industrial  and  public 
utility  as  well  as  railroad,  which  will  require  the  combined 
effort  of  all  security  holders  to  be  effectually  solved.  There- 
fore all  security  holders  should  be  welded  into  one  powerful 
organization  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  of  their 
corporations  wherever  these  are  assailed. 

The  attitude  of  labor  and  of  legislative  bodies  are  each 
fundamental  problems  and  the  manner  of  handling  them 
affects  every  security  holder  directly  or  indirectly.  Organ- 
ized labor  is  ever  becoming  more  arbitrary  and  insatiable 
in  its  demands.  Of  late  it  has  been  able  to  impress  its  will 
upon  the  employers,  and  the  public  as  well,  through  legisla- 
tive channels;  witness  the  Adamson  law.  Labor  publica- 
tions are  calling  upon  the  workers  to  come  into  their  own — 
as  they  choose  to  style  it — meaning  thereby  to  invade  the 
property  rights  of  others.     Because  of  their  numbers   and 


potential  voting  power  the  cry  is  heard  in  legislative  halls 
all  over  our  country,  even  in  ('ongress  itself.  This  tendency 
should  be  viewed  with  the  gravest  concern  because  it  pertains 
particularly  to  corporations,  which  are  the  largest  employers 
of  labor,  and  through  them  to  the  security  holders. 

So,  too,  a  way  must  be  found  to  control  the  current  of 
legislation  so  that  political  buccaneers  or  myopic  dreamers 
may  not  disrupt  and  disorganize  the  business  and  economic 
fabric  of  our  nation.  Taxing  bodies  and  regulatory  bodies 
must  be  restrained  within  reasonable  limits,  lest  they  be- 
come a  burden  greater  than  the  business  and  corporate  in- 
terests of  our  country  can  bear. 

It  is  to  coml)at  evils  such  as  these  that  all  security  holders 
should  be  gathered  into  an  association  strong  enough  in 
numbers,  in  organization  and  in  funds,  to  make  their  in- 
fluence felt  wherever  corporate  interests  are  at  stake.  Here, 
too,  there  is  a  potential  voting  power  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
legislator,  once  it  is  supervised  and  directed  into  the  proper 
channels.  If  we  are  to  have  an  association  of  this  character, 
let  us  have  one  officered  and  led  by  the  very  best  brains  in 
the  country,  including  in  its  membership  every  security 
holder  great  and  small.  Let  its  mission  be  the  protection 
of  their  interests  by  every  legitimate  means,  the  molding  of 
public  opinion  and  the  promotion  of  just  and  wi.se  legisla- 
tion. With  the  attainment  of  success  along  these  lines  the 
business  interests  of  this  country  may  look  forward  to  an 
era  of  prosperity  which,  in  its  ramifications,  will  reach  down 
to  the  humblest  citizen.  R.   S.  Barker, 

Machinist  Helper,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry. 

THE   PENNSYLVANIA    DECAPOD    TYPE 
LOCOMOTIVE 

'  FoBBST  Hills.  L.   I. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  Pennsylvania  2-10-0  type  locomotive  illustrated  in 
your  issue  of  June  15  is  of  especial  interest,  the  important 
features  of  course  being  the  use  of  large  cylinders  with  a 
maximum  cut-off  of  50  per  cent,  together  with  a  high  steam 
pressure  to  enable  the  tractive  effort  developed  to  utilize  the 
proper  percentage  of  the  adhesive  weight.  The  use  of  32-in. 
cylinders  necessarily  placed  outside  the  framing  and  a  work- 
ing steam  pressure  of  250  lb.  is  in  itself  a  daring  step  to  take 
and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  know  as  time  goes  on,  what 
mileage  this  locomotive  will  make  between  shoppings. 

Considering  the  engine  as  a  vehicle  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  ease  of  starting  full  capacity  loads,  the  ques- 
tion arises  in  one's  mind  as  to  why  the  designer  did  not  use 
three  cylinders,  one  between  the  frames  and  two  outside,  each 
26  in.  in  diameter,  which  would  have  given  the  same  tractive 
effort,  other  things  being  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cylinders  could  have  been  made  larger  and  the  steam  pres- 
sure reduced  or,  again,  with  the  same  steam  pressure  and 
<he  larger  cylinders,  the  stroke  could  have  been  shortened, 
which  together  with  the  lighter  motion  used  because  of  the 
smaller  size  of  the  cylinders,  would  liave  reduced  the  size 
of  the  balance  weights  required,  all  points  which  the  writer 
believes  to  be  advantageous.  With  three  cylinders,  connected 
to  cranks  placed  120  deg.  apart,  starting  could  easily  have 
been  taken  care  of  witliout  a  trick  port  such  as  is  used  in 
the  present  design.  The  turning  moment  on  the  axles  would 
be  improved  and  the  chances  of  slip  much  reduced. 

The  writer  appreciates  the  fact  that  it  will  be  argued  that 
inside  connected  engines  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  is  not  sufficient.  The  advantages  of 
a  subdivision  of  power  are  so  great  that  the  whole  question 
should  be  carefully  reconsidered  and  given  greater  weight 
than  heretofore.  Inside  two-cylinder  engines,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  inside  and  outside  cylinders  in  the  three  or  four  cylin- 
der systems,  give  great  satisfaction  in  England  and  the  writer 
has  never  yet  heard  of  any  reasons  why  what  can  be  done  in 
British  practice  cannot  just  as  well  be  done  in  the  United 
States.  E.  Cecil  Poultney. 


Main  Line  Steel  Passenger  Cars  for  the  Erie 

Design  Marked   for    Its    Light   Weight   and   Strength; 
A    Noteworthy   Anti-CoIHsion    Bulkhead    Construction 


THE  Frio  Railroad  has  rcrontly  placed  in  service  five 
all-steel  coaches  and  one  all-steel  baggage  car  for 
through  line  service,  which  weigh  materially  less  than 
the  existing  equipment  with  steel  underframes  and  wood 
superstructures  now  used  by  that  road  in  similar  service. 
These  cars  were  built  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
from  designs  prepared  by  L.  B.  Stillwell,  consulting  engineers 
of  New  York  City,  and  are  especially  noteworthy  because 
of  the  distribution  of  metal  in  the  superstructure,  which 
provides  an  unusually  stiff  construction  throughout.  The 
unusually  light  weight  of  the  cars  was  made  possible  by 
following  the  same  system  of  high  truss  side  frame  design, 
differing  only  in  detail,  that  was  used  in  the  all-steel  sub- 
urban cars  built  for  the  Erie  about  two  years  ago  and 
described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  June  11,  1915, 
page  1243. 

This  saving  of  weight  is  of  importance  not  only  in  effect- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  first  cost  through  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  steel,  but  also  because  of  the  possibility  of 
changing  from  wood  cars  to  all-steel  cars  in  main  line  serv- 
ice, without  taxing  the  capacity  of  existing  passenger  motive 
power.  In  many  cases  the  advent  of  all-steel  equipment  has 
necessitated  an  increase  in  the  size  of  locomotives  used  in 
through  passenger  service.  A  third,  and  no  less  important 
economy,  will  result  from  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
fuel  used  per  car-mile  because  of  the  smaller  net  weight  of 
the  equipment. 

Aside  from  the  economic  advantages  accruing  from  the 
light  weight,  the  design  of  the  new  cars  is  of  interest 
because  of  the  unusual  strength  of  the  car  body  which 
is  designed  especially  with  reference  to  its  ability  to  resist 
destruction  in  collision  or  derailment.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  of  two  new  members  in  the  body  end: 
An  anti-telescoping  tie  member  of  heavy  plate,  extending 
across  the  car  from  side  wall  to  side  wall  for  about  5  ft. 
6  in.  lengthwise  of  the  car,  forming  a  flat  ceiling  for  the 
lavatory,  passageway  and  saloons;  and  special  door  posts 
in  the  body  end  frame  formed  of  vertical  21 -in.  pressed 
steel  beams.     These  beams  are  framed  into  the  center  sills 


their  rigid  attachment  to  the  underfranic  provide  an  anti- 
telescoping  bulkhead  of  great  strength.  The  vestibules  are 
of  the  usual  construction  and  obviously  are  less  capable  of 
resisting  a  severe  shock  than  is  the  heav\'  body  end  construc- 
tion. Consequently,  if  the  car  is  subjected  to  a  violent  col- 
I'sion  shock,  the  vestibule  structure  may  be  expected  to  close 
up  against  the  body  of  the  car  and   in   doing  so  somewhat 
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A      Perspective      View      of     the      Anti-Collision      Bulkhead 
Construction 

cushion  the  force  of  the  blow.  The  further  progress  of  the 
colliding  body  will  be  greatly  checked,  if  not  arrested  by 
the  heavy  body  end  construction.  This  construction  should 
greatly  reduce,  if  not  eliminate  that  most  common  and  most 
destructive  form  of  collision — the  splitting  open  and  tele- 
scoping of  one  car  by  one  of  its  neighbors  or  by  a  locomotive. 


Steel  Coach  for  Through   Line  Service — Erie  Railroad 


and   to   the    anti-telescoping   plate    above    with    connections 
capable  of  developing  the  full  strength  of  the  beams. 

The  arrangement  of  the  body  door  posts  and  the  anti- 
telescoping  tie  member  is  clearly  shown  in  the  perspective 
drawing  of  the  end  construction  of  the  car.  It  is  evident 
that  the  heavy  doorposts,  together  with  the  anti-telescoping 
plates  which  tie  the  side  walls  together  at  the  roof  line,  and 


This  design  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  effects 
of  collisions  and  derailments  upon'  cars,  particularly  those 
of  all-steel  construction,  which  has  covered  a  period  of  six 
years.  This  study  has  been  based  upon  personal  inspection 
and  examination  of  the  photographic  records  of  many  acci- 
dents involving  passenger  equi})ment.  As  a  result  it  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  designers  that   the  heavv  underframes  so 
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generally  used  in  steel  passenger  train  equipment  not  only 
afford  little  protection  against  damage  to  cars  in  derailment 
or  collision,  but  in  themselves  not  infrecjuently  increase  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  because  of  the  effect  of  their 
excessive  weight.  In  case  of  collision  the  underframe  of 
at  least  one  car  in  a  train  is  usuallv  raised  at  one  end  above 


Interior    View    Showing    the    Details    of    the    Frame 
Construction 

that  of  the  adjoining  car.  When  this  occurs,  the  greater 
the  weight  and  strength  of  the  underframe  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  superstructure  of  the  neighboring  car,  the  more 
effective  it  becomes  in  destroying  that  superstructure. 

The  additional  weight  of  material  incorporated  in  the 
heavy  body  end  structure  is  more  than  offset  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  weight  effected  elsewhere  in  the  design.  The  com- 
plete weight  of  the  coaches,  including  the  four-wheel  trucks, 
but  excluding  the  lighting  equipment,  is  111,000  lb.  each. 
The  weight  of  the  car  body  is  such  that  it  may  be  carried  on 
four-wheel  trucks  with  journal  loads  well  within  the  limits 
prescribed   by  good   operating  practice. 

The  framing  system  of  the  through  line  cars  is  similar  to 


t  reases  the  safety  of  the  passenger  space  in  ca.=e  of  accident. 
The  bottom  member  of  the  side  frame  girder  is  the  angle 
side  sill  of  4-in.  by  33/2-in.  by  ;H-in.  section.  The  main 
piers  are  ap])roxiniately  5  ft.  11  in.  between  centers  and  are 
("-shaped  j)ressings  12  in.  wide  by  4]/s  in.  deep.  The  upper 
memljer  of  this  liigh  girder  is  a  pressed  channel  of  554-in. 
I)y  .vl6-in.  section.  The  bracing  of  the  jjiers  is  accom- 
])lished  by  the  side  sheatliing  and  the  l^elt  rail  below  the  win- 
dows, and  by  the  letterboard  and  upper  belt  rail  above  the 
windows.  The  load  carrying  girder  is  thus  7  ft.  7  in.  in 
height  by  70  ft.  long  as  compared  with  the  usual  construc- 


A  View  of  the  Framing  at  the  End  of  the  Car,  Also  Showing 
the   Body   Bolster  and   Underframe   Stiffening    Plate 

tion  having  a  girder  about  3  ft.  y^  in.  in  height  and  70  ft. 
long,  below'  the  window  sills. 

The  center  sills  are  composed  of  12-in.,  25-lb.  channels 
provided  with  a  top  cover  plate  and  bottom  flange  angles, 
and  having  a  total  sectional  area  of  27.915  sq.  in.  They  are 
supported  and  alined  by  the  side  frame  girders  through  the 
body  end  sills,  bolsters  and  crossbearers  placed  at  ever\-  main 
pier,  approximately  5  ft.   11   in.  between  centers.     This  in 


■  J    # 'J 


Side   Elevation  of  the  Steel   Frame  of  the   Erie  Coaches 


that  employed  in  the  Erie  suburban  cars  with  the  exception 
that  the  windows  are  rectangular,  whereas  those  of  the  su- 
burban cars  were  of  the  Gothic  forni.  In  each  case  the  ver- 
tical members  are  framed  together  into  a  girder,  the  depth  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  full  height  of  the  side  walls,  and  which 
acts  as  a  load  carrying  member.  This  not  only  produces  a 
car  structure  free  from  appreciable  deflection,  but  greatly  in- 


eflect,  j)roduces  a  compression  member  stiffened  by  flanges 
over  7  ft.  in  depth  and  eliminates  all  possibility  of  deflec- 
tion of  the  center  sills  in  a  vertical  plane.  As  a  means  of 
bracing  the  center  sills  against  horizontal  deflection,  12  di- 
agonal braces  are  incorporated  in  the  underframe.  each  ex- 
tending from  the  center  sill  to  a  main  pier  at  one  of  the  cross- 
bearers.    These  diagonal  braces,  with  the  side  sills  and  cross- 
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bearers,  form  a  liorizonlal  truss  for  alining  the  center  sills 
which  is  9  ft.  93^2  in.  wide. 

The  undcrfninie  is  provided  with  a  double  body  bolster 
the  upper  member  of  which  consists  of  a  plate  j^  in.  thick. 
As  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs,  in  front  of  this  cover 
plate  is  a  floor  plate  extending  to  the  outer  end  of  the  body 
end  sill.  This  plate  securely  ties  together  the  side  sills,  end 
sills  and  center  sills,  and  together  with  tlie  diagonal  braces 
prevents  any  possible  horizontal  deflection  of  the  under- 
frame. 

The  framing  of  the  roof  is  shown  in  the  two  views  of  the 
interior  of  the  car  frame  and  is  designed  to  co-ordinate  with 
tlie  upper  portion  of  the  side  walls  in  combination  with  the 


Erie  Four- Wheel  Passenger  Truck 

anti-telescoping  tie  plate  to  resist  compression  stresses  and 
also  to  protect  the  passenger  space  in  case  the  car  is  over- 
turned through  derailment. 

The  general  features  of  the  design  of  the  truck  are  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations.  It  is  similar  to  that  used  under 
the  Erie  all-steel  suburban  cars  previously  referred  to,  this 
design  having  proved  very  successful  in  service.  The  rid- 
ing qualities  are  considered  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  usual 
type  of  six-wheel  truck.  The  trucks  are  equipped  with  the 
American  Brake  Company's  clasp  brake  which  not  only  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  when  brake 


Interior  of  the  Erie  Steel  Coaches 

applications  are  being  made,  but  adds  materially  to  the  safety 
and  economy  of  operation. 

The  seating  arrangement  of  the  new  cars  conforms  to  that 
of  other  cars  now  in  Erie  through  line  service,  a  smoking 
compartment  seating  12  passengers  being  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  car.  The  walls  of  this  compartment  are  fitted  with 
leaded  glass  windows  and  the  seats  are  upholstered  in 
leather.  The  seats  in  the  rest  of  the  car  are  upholstered  in 
plush.    Each  end  of  the  car  is  fitted  with  a  saloon  and  lava- 


tory. The  seating  capacity  of  the  cars  is  76,  including  the  12 
seats  in  the  smoking  compartment. 

The  illumination  of  each  car  is  obtained  from  ten  incan- 
descent lamps  set  on  the  center  line  of  the  ceiling.  The 
power  for  lighting  is  furnished  by  a  straight  storage  battery 
installation,  consisting  of  an  800-ampere  hour  Wilson  bat- 
tery with  lead  lined  cells.  The  capacity  of  this  equipment  is 
sufficient  to  furnish  light  for  the  round  trip  between  Jersey 
City  and  Chicago  without  recharging. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  cars  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Length    over    vestibule   end    sills 78  ft. 

Length  over  vestibule  body  end  sills ; 70  ft. 

Wheel    base    of   truck': 8  ft. 

Height  of  car  over-all 14  ft.   3  in. 

Height  of  car  over  sheathing 9  ft.   9}i  in. 

Weight   of   car   body 80,660  lb. 

Weight  of  two  truck?,  complete   30,240  lb. 

Weight  of  car  without  storage  battjries 110,900  lb. 

Storage  batteries,  boxes  and  hangers 8,700  lb. 


THE  RAILROADS'  WAR  BOARD 

Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  Sys- 
tem and  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  authorizes 
the  following: 

"In  response  to  the  patriotic  demands  made  upon  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board. 
they  have  so  increased  their  efforts  that  they  are  handling 
a  far  heavier  tonnage  today  than  ever  in  their  history.  This 
is  indicated  in  reports  which  the  War  Board  is  receiving. 

"Increasingly  satisfactory  reports  regarding  the  grain  trans- 
portation situation,  together  with  official  government  figures 
just  at  hand  on  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  hauled  from 
the  mines  by  the  railroads  in  the  month  of  May,  lead  to 
the  belief  that  through  the  co-operation  of  railroads  and 
shippers,  real  progress  is  being  made  in  the  campaign  in- 
augurated by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  two  months  ago, 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  maximum  of  national  transpor- 
tation efficiency. 

"According  to  the  government  figures  now  compiled,  the 
82  principal  bituminous  coal  carrying  railroads  in  May, 
1917,  hauled  142,157  more  carloads  of  coal — approximately 
7,100,000  tons — than  they  did  in  May,  1916.  This  was  an 
increase  of  23.8  per  cent.  The  railroads  hauled  739,674 
carloads  of  bituminous  coal  in  May  of  this  year,  compared 
with  597,517  cars  in  May,  1916. 

"That  real  headway  is  being  made  in  the  effort  to  save 
the  time  of  freight  cars  by  quick  and  prompt  loading  and 
unloading  is  brought  out  in  the  government  figures  which 
show  that  the  daily  average  of  cars  loaded  with  bituminous 
coal  each  working  day  in  May  of  this  year  was  28,449,  an 
increase  of  23.8  per  cent  over  May,  1916,  and  of  8.1  per 
cent  over  April  of  this  year. 

"In  the  month  of  May,  while  this  greatly  increased  ton- 
nage of  bituminous  was  being  handled  the  railroads  reduced 
the  so-called  car  shortage  from  148,627  on  May  1,  to  105,- 
127  cars,  almost  one  third." 

Mr.  Harrison  has  also  announced  an  agreement  reached 
by  all  shippers  of  tide-water  bituminous  coal  to  pool  their 
coal  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Hampton  Roads,  which  will,  it  is  estimated,  effect  such  a 
saving  in  the  use  of  coal  cars  as  to  enable  the  railroads  to 
haul  to  these  ports  6,640,000  tons  more  than  they  did  last 
year  when  they  hauled  31,000,000  tons.  This  arrangement 
was  brought  about  through  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Advisory  Commission, 
Council  of  National  Defense,  and  the  Railroads'  War 
Board. 

Under  the  new  plan,  instead  of  shippers  sending  1,156 
kinds  of  coal  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  they  will  reduce  the 
number  to  41 ;  when  coal  of  a  certain  grade  is  wanted  for 
a  steamer,  the  coal  of  that  kind  of  any  and  all  shippers  will 
be  used  to  fill  the  order.     Coal  men  have  sacrificed  long 
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established  trade  names  in  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  and 
from  now  on  coal  will  be  coal  when  it  gets  to  tidewater,  and 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  holding  of  coal  in  freight  cars 
until  one  shipper  accumulates  a  full  cargo  of  a  particular 
grade. 

The  use  of  133,000  freight  cars  will  be  saved  by  this 
pooling  arrangement,  it  is  thought.  Delays  to  cars  at 
ports  will  be  cut  down,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  shifting 
•of  cars  at  tidewater  terminals  will  be  eliminated. 

To  manage  the  bituminous  coal  pool,  the  shippers  have 
organized  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  with  offices  in 
Washington,  and  with  Rembrandt  Peale,  of  New  York,  as 
general  commissioner.  An  executive  committee  is  composed 
•of  Arthur  Hale,  vice-president,  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany, chairman;  S.  P.  Hutchinson,  president,  Westmoreland 
Coal  Company;  E.  B.  Chase,  Berwind-White  Coal  Com- 
pany; L.  A.  Snead,  sales  manager,  White  Oak  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Peale. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  had  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed 50,000  copies  of  a  colored  poster,  the  first  of  a 
series,  addressed  to  railroad  men,  which  will  be  placed  in 
shops  and  other  places  where  railway  employees  gather. 
The  poster  is  illustrated  with  a  large  locomotive  and  train 
and  an  insert  showing  soldiers  firing  a  large  gun.  The 
wording  is  as  follows: 

YOUR  NATION'S  NEEDS  AND  YOUR  PART  IN  IT. 

YOUR  JOB  DURING  THE  V^AR  IS  TO  CARRY  THINGS  WHERE 
THE    COUNTRY   NEEDS    THEM. 

WHAT  GOOD  IS  A  GUN,  UNLESS  YOU  HAVE  IT  WHERE  IT 
IS  NEEDED?  WHAT  GOOD  IS  A  GUN  WITHOUT  SHELLS— WITH- 
OUT FOOD  FOR  THE  MEN  WHO  FIRE  IT? 

YOUR  SERVICES  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  VITAL  TO  OUR  COUNTRY'S 
SUCCESS   IN   WAR. 

YOU  ARE  A   RAILROAD  MAN. 

THE  NATION   IS  COUNTING   ON  YOU. 

In  connection  with  its  campaign  for  heavier  loading  of 
cars,  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  had  made  a  series 
of  rubber  stamps  which  are  used  to  print  a  brief  suggestion 
as  to  the  importance  of  heavier  loading  on  each  letter  which 
goes  out  from  the  commission's  office.  Some  of  these  "re- 
minders" are  as  follows: 

"Practice  double  loading  of  commodities  having  low  mini- 
mum." 

"Increase  of  40  per  cent  in  car  loading  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  adding  250,000  cars  to  present  supply." 

"Order  only  cars  wanted  for  immediate  loading." 

"Make  one  car  do  the  work  that  heretofore  has  required 
two.     It  can  be  done." 

"A  car  saved  is  a  car  made." 

"Don't  be  a  'Slacker.'     Load  cars  to  full  capacity." 

"Mr.  Shipper:  You  can  overcome  car  shortage  by  loading 
to  full  cubical  or  carrying  capacity,  plus  10  per  cent  of  the 
latter." 

"Load  cars  to  full  capacity.  This  is  quickest  and  surest 
remedy  for  car  shortage." 

"Dear  Mr.  Shipper:  The  railroads  are  trying  to  increase 
car  loading.     Are  you  doing  your  part?" 

"The  remedy  for  car  shortage  is  heavier  loading." 

"Release  cars  as  quickly  as  possible  regardless  of  free 
time  allowed  by  demurrage  rules." 

The  sub-committee  on  materials  and  supplies  of  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board,  of  which  H.  B.  Spencer,  vice-president 
of  the  Southern,  is  chairman,  has  been  making  a  canvass 
of  the  railways  as  to  the  quantity  of  relay  rails  available 
in  case  it  is  desired  to  accumulate  a  large  amount  of  this 
material,  possibly  for  use  in  France.  It  has  also  made  an 
investigation  as  to  the  number  of  old  locomotive  boilers 
available  for  use  at  army  camps  for  lavatory  purposes. 

The  committee  has  also  been  investigating  the  situation 
of  car  and  locomotive  builders  and  of  the  railways  as  to 


materials  and  supplies,  with  a  view  to  making  clear  their 
necessities  in  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  the  transportation 
system,  and  has  made  suggestions  to  the  priority  committee 
of  the  general  munitions  board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  that  materials  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  railways  should  be  included  in  the  con- 
sideration of  articles  to  be  given  preference  in  manufacture. 
This  applies  particularly  to  steel  products  necessary  to  com- 
plete cars  and  locomotives  now  under  order  and  delayed 
by  the  inability  of  car  manufacturers  to  secure  equipment, 
and  also  to  steel  required  for  the  strengthening  of 
bridges. 

The  committee  has  also  had  conferences  with  steel  manu- 
facturers on  the  subject.  The  car  builders  of  the  country 
have  on  their  books  orders  for  approximately  100,000 
freight  cars  but  are  turning  out  only  from  one-fourth  to 
two-thirds  of  their  capacity  because  of  shortage  of  steel  and 
\\imher. 

The  sub-committee  on  Military  Transportation  Account- 
ing has  been  authorized  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  create  and  maintain  for  the  account  of 
all  the  railroads  a  central  accounting  bureau  in  Washington, 
through  which  all  transportation  accounts  for  materials  used 
in  cantonment  construction  shall  be  centered  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  War  Department.  In  a  circular  issued  to  the 
railroads,  the  committee  says  that  the  construction  of  16 
more  cantonment  camps  will  involve  the  assembling  from 
various  points  of  large  quantities  of  materials  which  will  re- 
quire expeditious  movement  involving  intricate  accounting 
features,  which  will  necessitate  uniformity  in  way-billing, 
execution  and  accomplishment  of  bills  of  lading  and  .settle- 
ments with  the  government  for  transportation  charges 
thereon. 

To  the  end  that  the  necessary  aid  may  be  given  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  work  and  that  prompt  and  proper  settle- 
ments for  transportation  charges  may  be  accomplished,  the 
sub-committee  on  Military  Transportation  Accounting  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  immediately  to  promulgate  and  issue 
such  details  for  the  guidance  of  all  railroads  in  all  matters 
relating  to  accounting  features  incident  to  shipments  for  can- 
tonment construction  and  they  are  requested  immediately  to 
issue  such  instructions  as  will  insure  a  strict  compliance 
with  such  accounting  rules  and  regulations  as  ma}-  be  issued 
by  the  sub-committee. 

"It  has  been  fully  demonstrated,"  the  circular  says,  "that 
through  interline  waybilling,  points  of  origin  to  final  des- 
tinations, is  a  salient  means  of  expediting  the  movement  of 
freights.  To  the  end  that  all  practical  means  which  tend  to 
expedite  the  transit  of  government  freight  and  the  release  of 
equipment  may  be  adopted,  you  are  respectfully  requested  to. 
upon  receipt  of  this  bulletin,  issue  such  instructions  as  will 
immediately  cause  all  government  freight  originating  on 
your  lines  destined  to  points  on  other  railroads  to  be  way- 
Inlled  through  to  final  destinations  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  through  rates  and  divisions  prevail." 

The  Railroads'  War  Board,  in  a  communication  to  the 
chief  of  engineers,  United  States  Army,  gave  the  following 
as  the  position  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  regarding 
commercial  transportation  on  navigable  waters:  "The  rail- 
roads will  welcome  any  practicable  water  transportation,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  co-operate  cordially  with  responsible 
persons  or  corporations  who  may  provide  such  water  trans- 
portation, by  the  exchange  of  traffic,  the  issuance  of  joint 
bills  of  lading,  and,  if  necessary,  where  conditions  justify  it. 
by  joining  the  water  carriers  in  the  building  of  tracks  to 
connect  the  railroads  with  the  wharves  and  landings  of  wa- 
ter carriers." 


Italy  Electrifying  Railroads. — The  Italian  govern- 
ment is  electrif)ing  fifteen  railroads,  with  a  total  mileage  of 
1700  miles,  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  coal  problem. 
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A  "CONVERTED"  GASOLENE  INSPECTION  CAR 

On  the  Arizona  ICastcrn  there  is  in  use  an  insj)ection 
car  which  has  been  made  from  a  Chalmers  automobile, 
1912  model,  the  iirinei|)al  changes  made  in  the  car  being 
the  reconstruction  of  the  wheels  and  the  addition  of  a  pilot. 
The  pilot  is  fitted  with  hinged  brushes  designed  to  scrape 
small  obstructions  off  the  track.  The  tires  are  32  in.  in 
diameter  and  were  taken  from  plate-center  coach  wheels. 
The  hubs  arc  those  which  came  with  the  automoI)ile,  and 
the  spokes  are  of  wood.  The  wheels  weigh  al)out  150  lb. 
each.  The  car,  complete,  with  all  attachments,  weighs 
about  4,000  lb. 

Just  inside  of  each  wheel  is  a   flanged  shoe  fixed  to  the 


Flanged  Shoes  to  Safeguard  Car  if  Derailed 

axle  in  such  a  position  that  if  a  wheel  should  jump  the  track, 
on  the  outside,  the  shoe  would  engage  the  rail  before  the 
wheel  would  come  down  to  the  ties;  while  the  wheels  of  the 
other  side  of  the  car  would  be  running  on  the  ties  inside  the 


which   by  means  of  a  "fish  pole,"  communication  may   be 
opened  with  tlie  train  des])atcher  at  any  point. 

A  turntable  has  been  built  for  use  in  turning  chis  car 
and  it  is  taken  apart  and  carried  wherever  the  car  goes. 
One  of  the  members  of  this  table  may  be  seen  in  tlie  photo- 
gra])h,  supi)orted  on  the  side  of  the  car  by  means  of  hooks, 
one  fastened  to  the  pilot,  and  the  other  fastened  to  the 
frame  just  in  front  of  the  rear  wheel.  Just  above  this 
Idiigitucbnul    member,    and    back    of   tlie    tool    bo.x    (.showing 


Automobile    Converted   for   Use   as   Inspection   Car 

white)  may  be  seen  the  transverse  members  of  the  turntable. 
The  line  drawings  show  the  general  construction  of  the 
turntable.  The  main  longitudinal  members  are  angles, 
3  in.  by  3  in.  These  beams  are  curved  at  the  end.  These 
members  are  held  to  gage  at  the  right  hand  end  by  an  iron 
rod  ^  in.  in  diameter.  When  the  table  is  not  in  use  this 
rod  is  swung  back  and  fastened  in  a  socket  at  A.  The 
central  transverse  member  of  the  table  consists  of  two  chan- 
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Portable  Turn   Table  for  Automobile   Railway   Car 


rail     It  is  expected  that  the  flanges  would  hold  the  car  on  the  nels    riveted    back   to   back.      The   casting     supporting   the 

roadbed   and   prevent    it    from   slewing   before   it   could   be  table  at  the  center  and  resting  on  a  tie.^  weighs   aboSt  40 

stopped.  lb     The  car  is  easily  turned  by  two  men. 

Ihe  car  is  fitted  with  an  icebox,  a  trunk  and  other  con-  For  the  foregoing  data  we  are  indebted  to  C.   M    Scott 

veniences,    and    also   carries    a   portable   telegraphone    with  superintendent  of  the  road  at  Phoenix    Ariz 


Clearing  House  for  Inter-Railway  Accounts 

Instead  of  Settlement  of  Each  Road  With  Every  Other 
Road  One  Debit  or  Credit  Would  be  Made  Against  Each 

By  T.  H.  B.  McKnight 
Treasurer  of  the  Penn.s\lvania  Lines  West 


IT  is  the  general  experience  in  every  institution,  corporation 
or  business  establishment  which  has  had  a  great  growth, 
especially  if  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  that  methods 
which  were  quite  adequate  in  the  beginning  are  outgrown  later 
and  have  to  be  changed  and  adapted  to  the  enlarged  business 
they  must  carry,  or,  insufficient  and  out  of  date,  they  prove 
an  absolute  handicap.  It  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
the  railroad  business,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  machin- 
ery to  handle  the  various  relations  between  the  more  than  a 
thousand  operating  companies  on  this  continent.  If  we  go 
back  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  find  the  few  rail- 
roads then  existing  in  the  United  States  independent  and 
unconnected,  and  even  when  they  began  to  touch  each  other 
such  things  as  through  billing  and  coupon  tickets  were  un- 
dreamed of,  so  that  the  inter-company  settlements  required 
were  but  few  in  number  and  confined  to  the  roads  close  at 
hand,  and  the  ordinary  method  of  making  a  separate  payment 
for  every  amount  due  another  company  was  c^uite  sufficient 
and  not  at  all  burdensome. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  relations  between  rail- 
road companies  have  become  much  more  complex  and  com- 
panies whose  roads  are  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  have 
very  frequent  business  transactions,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
freight  cars  travel  with  their  loads  over  many  roads  from 
one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  earning  revenue  on 
every  mile  of  their  complicated  itinerary  and  liable  to  in- 
cur bills  for  repairs  on  any  Ime  over  which  they  are  hauled; 
freight  is  billed  over  many  lines,  and  through  tickets  are 
sold  covering  thousands  of  miles  of  travel,  with  coupons  to 
be  detached  by  each  railroad  and  collected  back  from  the 
initial  road,  and  mileage  books  are  sold  by, one  road  whose 
coupons  are  honored  by  hundreds  of  other  roads  and  col- 
lected back  each  month.  These  and  other  inter-company 
relations  are  taken  care  of  by  the  accounting  officers  with 
accuracy  and  despatch  by  improved  and  modern  methods, 
but  the  money  part  of  the  settlements  is  still  generally  han- 
dled in  the  old  way,  by  individual  settlements — the  per 
diem,  freight  and  ticket  by  separate  drafts  for  balances  and 
the  car  repair  and  other  bills  by  vouchers  payable  through 
bank  or  paid  by  checks. 

The  vast  number  of  these  settlements  made  every  month 
can  only  be  realized  by  an  investigation  into  the  number 
of  drafts  and  vouchers  made  and  paid  by  each  company. 
Settlements  of  this  kind  are  made  at  considerable  expense, 
not  only  to  the  company  itself  but  to  the  banks  with  which 
it  does  business  and  which  have  to  collect  these  drafts  and 
vouchers,  often  on  out-of-the-way  points,  causing  not  only 
delay  but  often  expense  in  getting  in  the  money  involved, 
which  delay  and  expense  of  course  must  be  ultimately,  in 
some  form,  borne  by  the  company  for  whom  the  work  is  done. 
This  collection  is  not  done  without  risk  of  loss,  as  very  often 
the  cash  papers  have  to  be  forwarded  for  collection  through 
banks  that  are  not  financially  strong  and  may  fail  before 
they  account  for  the  amount  of  the  drafts  or  vouchers  col- 
lected by  them. 

The  settlement  of  adjusted  balances  alone  by  the  present 
method  is  very  expensive,  much  more  so  than  one  who  has 
not  looked  into  the  practice  would  readily  believe.  The 
charging  and  crediting  of  amounts  due  from  and  to  other 

*  From  a  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American    Railway    Accounting    Officers    at    Detroit,    Mich.,    June    28.    1916. 


comj)anies  on  per  diem,  freight  and  ticket  account?  in  the 
proper  ledgers,  the  entering  of  the  balances  in  the  Ijalance 
book,  the  drawing  and  signing  of  the  drafts,  the  endorsing 
and  recording  of  the  drafts  in  the  cash  book  and  deposit 
slip  by  the  treasury  department,  and  the  charging  up  and 
paying  of  drafts  of  other  companies  and  entering  them  in 
the  cash  book  and  ledgers,  make  a  vast  deal  of  work  when 
the  numl^er  of  draft  settlements  made  every  month  b}'  each 
company  on  the  continent  is  considered.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  cost  of  making,  entering,  paying  and  record- 
ing the  vouchers  in  favor  of  other  companies  for  miscel- 
laneous bills  and  the  collecting  and  crediting  payments  of 
the  same  kind  from  other  companies.  .Altogether  the  ex- 
pense under  the  j)resent  methods  of  the  millions  of  inter- 
company settlements  made  each  month  is  appalling  in  these 
days  when  economy-  is  the  watchword,  and  when,  to  make  a 
showing  of  net  income  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  positively 
necessary  to  cut  off  every  avoidable  expense. 

The  question  then  is,  are  the  expenses  incidental  to  our 
present  financial  methods  unavoidable,  or  is  there  some  better 
and  simpler  way? 

The  Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers  thinks  there 
is  a  better,  safer  and  less  expensive  way  of  conducting  our 
settlements,  and  that  it  lies  in  following  the  example  of  the 
banks,  which  in  every  city  of  any  size  have  estal)lished  a 
clearing  house  through  which  thousands  of  checks  may  be 
taken  care  of  at  one  time  and  place  by  balance  settlement, 
instead  of  having  them  paid  in  cash  over  the  counter.  It 
proposes  a  central  or  general  railway  clearing  house  which 
shall  adjust  in  one  settlement  each  month  all  the  inter-com- 
pany adjusted  indebtedness  reported  to  it  by  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  various  transportation  companies,  so  that  on 
a  certain  day  every  month  each  company's  treasurer  will 
receive  one  check  or  pay  one  draft,  whicli  will  settle  all  in- 
debtedness between  his  company  and  all  other  companies 
which  has  accrued  or  been  adjusted  since  the  last  month's 
settlement. 

This  plan  will  certainly  simplify  very  much  the  duties  of 
the  treasurer,  as  he  will  know  some  time  in  advance  wlicther 
he  is  to  pay  or  receive,  and  how  much,  thus  enabling  him 
to  finance  on  a  smaller  cash  balance  than  is  required  under 
the  present  system. 

The  clearing  house  as  it  appears  to  the  raptured  view  of 
the  financial  officers  is  planned  in  a  general  way  as  follows: 

The  railway  clearing  house  would  V)e  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  .\merican  Railway  .Ac- 
counting Officers  and  The  Society  of  Railway  Financial 
Officers  and  would  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  con- 
sisting equally  of  members  of  those  organizations.  The 
clearing  house  would  be  located  in  a  central  city,  probably 
Chicago,  on  account  of  the  mail  facilities  at  such  a  point 
ensuring  quick  receipt  of  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent and  equally  rapid  collection  of  its  drafts  and  delivery 
of  its  checks.  The  direct  management  would  be  intrusted 
to  a  well-paid  and  competent  manager  who  should  have  such 
clerical  assistance  as  might  be  required. 

The  clearing  house  would  have  banks  of  deposit  located 
in  the  different  financial  sections  of  tlie  countr}-  for  the 
prompt  and  convenient  lumdling  of  its  collection?  and  pay- 
ments in  those  districts,  which  would  enable  it  to  collect  its 
drafts  without  expense  and  pay  the  balances  due  by  it  in 
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funds  ;u(optal)k"  to  the  creditor  companies.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  arrans>;ements  might  be  made  by  which  the  drafts 
and  checks  of  the  clearing  house  could  l)e  handled  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  of  the  various  districts,  with 
which  all  national  banks  in  the  district  keep  accounts. 
Drafts  would  be  pa)al)le  only  when  drawn  to  the  order  of 
one  of  the  authorized  depositories  and  checks  would  be  hon- 
ored by  the  banks  only  when  drawn  to  and  collected  by  a 
transportation  company,  making  it  impossible  for  the  officers 
of  the  clearing  house  to  draw  out  any  of  the  money  which 
would  pass  through  their  hands. 

The  clearing  house  would  fix  a  da)'  of  the  month  on  or  be- 
fore which  the  amounts  to  be  cleared  must  be  reported  to  it 
and  at  that  date  the  accounting  department  of  each  member 
company  would  report  to  the  clearing  house  the  adjusted 
balance  to  that  date  between  it  and  each  other  member  com- 
pany.    This  balance  would  include — 

(a)  Adjusted  per  diem,   freight  and  ticket  balances; 

(b)  Miscellaneous  bills  in  favor  of  and  against  the 
other  company,  which  have  reached  the  accounting  de- 
partments duly  approved  for  pavment — not  to  l^e  vouchered 
but  approved,   audited  and  reported; 

(c)  Bills  for  car  repairs  which  have  been  rendered  by 
each  company  against  the  other  during  the  month  since 
the  last  settlement,  not  to  be  approved  or  audited  until 
after  payment. 

On  receipt  of  these  reports  of  balances,  the  clearing  house 
would  check  the  balances  reported  against  the  reports  from 
the  other  member  companies,  either  by  use  of  the  very  large 
sectional  clearing  sheet,  or  with  accounting  machines,  by 
which  the  work  can  be  quickly  done.  There  would  have 
to  be  a  day  and  night  force  of  extra  clerks  employed  for 
only  three  or  four  days  each  month  so  that  the  checking 
should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Where  differ- 
ences appear  between  the  balances  reported  by  any  two 
companies — credit  by  one  and  debit  by  the  other — the  man- 
ager will,  if  the  roads  are  near  at  hand,  try  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  by  telegraph  or  telephone.  If  this  carmot  be 
done  he  will  adjust  the  difference,  which  can  only  be  one 
of  two  kinds,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  member  company  may  report  a  balance  due  to 
or  by  another  company  which  does  not  agree  with  that  com- 
pany's report  to  the  clearing  house.  In  such  cases  the  man- 
ager will  notify  both  companies  of  the  discrepancy  and  settle 
on  the  smaller  figures  shown,  requesting  the  companies  to 
adjust  in  the  next  month's   reports. 

(•b)  One  member  company  may  report  a  balance  due 
by  or  to  another  member  company  and  the  report  of  the 
other  company  may  not  show  any  balance  at  all  with  that 
company.  In  such  cases  the  manager  will  cut  out  the  bal- 
ance reported  by  the  one  company  and  advise  it  to  correct 
its  copy  of  the  report  and  adjust  with  the  other  company 
before  the  next  clearing  day. 

There  might  also  be  an  error  in  footing  balances,  making 
the  net  settlement  balance  incorrect.  The  manager  will  cor- 
rect the  error  and  advise  the  member  road. 

When  all  the  reports  have  been  adjusted  the  manager 
will  apportion  the  expenses  of  the  clearing  house  for  the 
previous  month  among  the  member  companies  in  the  pro- 
portion the  total  amount  cleared  for  each  (debit  and  credit 
balances)  bears  to  the  total  amount  cleared  for  all  com- 
panies and  will  deduct  each  member  company's  proportion 
from  the  amount  of  its  clearing  balance,  if  in  its  favor,  or 
add  it  to  the  balance  if  against  it,  advising  each  member 
company  the  amount  of  its  expense  charge  and  the  exact 
amount  of  the  net  balance  for  which  draft  will  be  made  or 
check  sent. 

Draft  will  then  be  dravm  upon  each  debtor  road  for  the 
net  balance  due  by  it  and  the  draft  sent  to  the  most  conven- 
ient depository  for  collection  and  credit  to  the  clearing 
house.     As  soon  as  the  last  draft  has  been  drawn  and  sent 


out,  checks  on  the  banks  most  convenient  for  them  will  be 
made  to  the  order  of  the  creditor  companies  for  the  amounts 
of  their  net  balances,  and  when  the  last  check  has  gone 
there  will  remain  in  the  clearing  house  not  one  penny  be- 
yond the  working  fund — as  the  debits  and  credits  will  ex- 
actly balance  each  other. 

As  most  companies  have  their  principal  dealings  with  a 
few  roads  directly  connecting  and  as  it  might  inconvenience 
them  to  wait  until  settlement  day  for  the  large  balances  due 
by  these  roads,  which  probal)ly  would  never  exceed  ten  in 
number  out  of  the  thousand  with  whom  they  might  have 
settlements,  and  as  they  might  prefer  to  settle  balances  with 
these  neighboring  companies  outside  the  clearing  house  and 
receive  or  make  payments  on  account,  it  would  be  provided 
in  the  regulations  that  each  member  company  should  put 
into  the  clearing  house  for  settlement  just  what  it  preferred 
and  keep  out  for  direct  settlement  just  what  it  pleased,  the 
(juestion  of  what  should  be  settled  through  the  clearing  house 
and  what  settled  direct  being  decided  between  each  two 
member  companies. 

The  manager  of  the  clearing  house  would  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  the  balances  reported  as  due  between  any 
two  companies  covered — the  clearing  house  would  be  only 
the  mill  to  grind  the  grist  poured  into  its  hopper  by  the 
accounting  departments  of  the  member  roads.  This  flexi- 
bility and  secrecy  should  remove  any  objection  which  com- 
panies might  have  to  using  the  clearing  house  for  settle- 
ment of  their  balances  with  other  companies. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  commence  the  clearing  house 
only  with  settlement  of  adjusted  balances,  for  which  drafts 
are  now  drawn  as  soon  as  they  are  ascertained  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  other  balances  to  be  ascertained  and 
drawn  for  a  few  days  later  may  be  the  other  way.  It  would 
seem  quite  possible  to  get  these  different  balances  ready  for 
settlement  at  one  date  instead  of  having  them  reported  at 
different  dates  as  now.  Later  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  including  miscellaneous  bills  which  have  been  approved 
for  payment  by  the  proper  officers,  and  also  car  repair  bills 
rendered  but  not  approved  or  audited,  as  they  are  generally 
small  and,  if  found  incorrect,  can  be  billed  back  and  ad- 
justed in  the  next  clearing.  The  use  of  the  forms  of  notice, 
of  which  a  copy  would  be  kept  to  form  the  basis  of  the  jour- 
nal entries,  should  protect  the  company  from  any  danger 
of  having  to  pay  a  bill  a  second  time. 

Instead  of  charging  and  crediting  balances  to  other  com- 
panies in  the  ledger  a  journal  entry  would  be  made  each 
month  charging  the  clearing  house  with  the  total  of  the 
balances  and  miscellaneous  bills  due  by  other  companies 
and  crediting  the  clearing  house  with  the  total  of  all  bal- 
ances and  miscellaneous  bills  due  to.  other  companies  in- 
cluded in  the  report  to  the  clearing  house.  This  would 
make  a  great  reduction  of  work  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ments and  result  in  a  great  saving  to  each  company,  for 
careful  investigation  has  shown  that  each  road's  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  of  the  clearing  house  would  be  ridicul- 
ously small  compared  with  its  present  expense  of  settling  its 
inter-company  indebtedness. 

The  questions  that  will  naturally  be  asked  about  the  pro- 
posed clearing  house  are:  Is  it  practicable?  Can  it  be  made 
safe?     Will  it  prove  really  economical? 

Upon  the  answers  to  these  questions  the  ultimate  estab- 
lishment of  the  clearing  house  will  depend. 

The  railway  clearing  house  is  not  different  in  principle 
from  the  bank  clearing  houses,  which  have  proved  them- 
selves not  merely  practicable  but  indispensable,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  the  bank  clearing  house  settles  an  un- 
limited amount  of  checks  between  a  very  limited  number 
of  members,  whereas  the  railway  clearing  house  would  set- 
tle but  one  balance  between  each  member  and  every  one  of 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  other  members;  and  where- 
as the  clerk  who  represents  his  bank  at  clearing  house  never 
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knows  until  he  has  completed  his  round  whether  he  will 
come  out  debtor  or  creditor  or  how  much,  the  railway  ac- 
counting officer  knows  when  he  makes  his  report  to  the  clear- 
ing house  just  what  his  company  will  receive  or  pay,  barr- 
ing errors.  The  function  of  the  clearing  house  is  simply  to 
offset  debit  balances  against  credit  balances  so  that  only  the 
net  balance  of  all  the  railroad  amounts  will  remain  to  be 
settled  in  one  draft  or  check,  and  this  apparently  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  central  agency 
outside   the   railroads   themselves. 

There  are  no  problems  in  the  question  that  defy  solution 
and  a  little  study  shows  the  clearing  house  to  be  a  very  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  piece  of  financial  machinery  that,  once 
it  has  been  started,  will  work  smoothly  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  one — so  much  so  that  the  wonder  will  be  why 
there  was  so  much  delay  in  establishing  it. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  find  a  speedy  and  accurate 
way  of  checking  the  report  from  each  road  against  the  re- 
port of  every  other  road,  the  clearing  sheet  involved  in  set- 
tlements between  a  thousand  or  more  members  extending  to 
huge  proportions  and  requiring  to  l)e  handled  in  sections. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  this  comparison  of  figures 
in  the  different  reports  can  be  made  by  means  of  the  card 
bookkeeping  machines  in  use  in  many  railway  accounting 
offices,  without  the  use  of  the  clearing  sheet  and  with  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and  this  removes  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  working  of  the  clearing  house,  so  the  first  ques- 
tion can  be  answered  positively  in  the  affirmative. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  operation  of  the  clear- 
ing house  can  be  safeguarded  so  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  loss — the  following  ways  being  suggested: 

(a)  Drafts  on  other  companies  will  only  be  payable 
when  drawn  to  the  order  of  and  deposited  in  one  of  the 
authorized  banks  of  deposit  and  the  banks  will  be  di- 
rected to  honor  checks  of  the  clearing  house  only  when 
made  in  favor  of  a  transportation  company.  If  deemed 
advisable,  payments  to  the  creditor  companies  could  be 
made  in  drafts  on  the  debtor  companies,  so  that  the  clear- 
ing house  would  handle  no  money  at  all. 

(b)  All  officers  of  the  clearing  house  will  be  bonded 
in  surety  companies. 

(c)  If  any  member  company  gets  into  difficulties  and 
goes  into  a  receiver's  hands  the  clearing  balance  may  be 
in  its  favor  and  the  acceptance  of  the  check  will  of 
course  pay  all  its  clearing  house  debts.  If  the  balance 
should  be  against  it  and  draft  should  be  declined  the 
amount  of  the  dishonored  draft,  being  for  a  balance, 
would  be  less  than  the  various  claims  against  the  com- 
pany would  have  been  but  for  the  clearing  house.  As 
the  clearing  house  would  keep  accounts  settled  up  to  date 
they  would  all  come  within  the  six  past  months  for  which 
a  receiver  is  authorized  to  settle  and  probably  there  would 
be  no  ultimate  loss.  In  any  event,  the  worst  that  could 
happen  would  be  that  the  clearing  house  would  clear  back 
in  the  next  month  all  amounts  due  to  and  from  the  failed 
company,  thus  putting  the  other  companies  in  exactly 
the  same  position  they  would  have  occupied  had  there 
been  no  clearing  house — no  better  and  no  worse. 

It  has  also  been  found  quite  feasible  to  have  the  clearing 
house  as  a  whole  bonded  by  a  combination  of  the  larger 
guaranty  companies  who  would  immediately  pay  into  the 
clearing  house  the  amount  of  any  draft  that  might  be  re- 
fused and  assume  the  collection  of  the  amount. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railways  will  be  at  least  as 
safe  in  making  their  settlements  through  the  clearing  house  as 
they  are  under  present  methods — probably  more  safe. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Will  it  prove  really  economical?" 
the  answer  is  very  positive.  It  will  result  in  very  large 
savings  to  the  member  companies — how  great  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  for  each  company  because  the  expense  of 
present  methods  is  not  known  accurately. 


'Jhe  cost  of  a  clearing  house  which  would  adjust  and 
settle  balances  for  a  thousand  companies  would  probably 
not  be  over  $50,000  a  year,  but,  granting  that  it  would  be 
$100,000  a  year,  that  would  be  an  average  of  $100  a  year 
for  each  company,  much  less  for  the  small  companies  and 
more  for  the  large  ones.  In  addition  to  the  saving  that  would 
be  effected  in  the  bookkeeping  of  the  accounting  and  treas- 
ury departments  there  would  be  the  saving  from  the  fact 
that  a  .smaller  bank  balance  would  be  sufficient  to  carr}'  on 
the  business  and  more  interest  could  be  realized  on  the  cur- 
rent bank  balances  when  the  banks  were  relieved  of  the 
labor  and  expense  of  collecting  such  large  numbers  of  drafts 
and  vouchers  all  over  the  country — probably  to  say  that  there 
would  be  an  average  saving  of  $1,000  a  year  to  each  member 
company,  or  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  clearing  house  to  it, 
would  be  a  very  modest  estimate. 

It  remains  now  only  to  consider  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  to  the  clearing  house  plan: 

First  objection:  "The  settlement  through  a  clearing  house 
would  cause  some  delay  in  getting  the  money  due  the  com- 
pany." True — if  no  method  can  be  found  for  getting  the 
later  found  balances  out  as  early  as  the  others  the  settle- 
ment will  have  to  be  held  until  they  are  available,  but  it  is 
probalile  that  arrangements  can  be  made  to  get  the  figures 
for  per  diem,  freight  and  passenger  balances  out  at  the  same 
time.  If  not  each  company  has  the  privilege  of  settling  its 
few  big  balances,  which  would  be  with  neighboring  com- 
panies and  not  expensive  to  collect,  outside  the  clearing 
house  and  putting  through  that  institution  its  small  settle- 
ment? with  hundreds  of  companies  all  over  the  country 
which  are  the  ones  that  cause  the  trouble  and  expense,  thus 
getting  the  bulk  of  its  money  as  soon  as  now. 

Even  if  some  slight  delay  in  collecting  should  be  caused 
it  would  be  as  much  of  a  benefit  to  the  debtor  companies  as 
it  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  creditor  companies — 
and  as  the  company  that  is  creditor  at  one  time  of  the  year 
might  be  debtor  at  another  time  there  would  probably  be  no 
great  gain  or  loss  to  any  company  if  the  clearing  house  set- 
tlement should  be  .slightly  later  than  under  present  methods. 

Second  objection:  "The  clearing  house  might  have  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  its  drafts  in  such  times  as  we  had  in 
1907."  In  any  kind  of  times  the  clearing  house  collections 
on  any  particular  point  being  for  balances  only,  would  be 
less  than  the  companies  would  have  had  to  collect  indi- 
vidually w-ere  there  no  clearing  hou.^e,  and  with  its  big  banks 
in  each  section  of  the  country  it  would  probably  have  no 
trouble.  Besides,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  system  such  a  money  panic,  with  its  attendant 
difficulty  in  collecting,  will  never  come  again,  and  the  dis- 
trict reserve  banks,  also  working  on  the  principle  of  the 
clearing  house,  are  developing  a  system  which  will  make 
collections  both  safe  and  inexpensive  at  any  and  all  times. 

Third  objection:  "The  business  of  a  railroad  might  be 
revealed  to  a  rival  road  by  the  employes  of  the  clearing 
house."  No  information  w-ould  be  given  to  the  clearing 
house  on  the  report  of  the  company  except  the  amount  of  the 
balance  due  to  and  by  other  member  companies  and  it  could 
not  be  known  whether  the  balance  was  composed  principally 
of  freight,  passenger  or  per  diem  business.  In  fact,  a  great 
deal  more  information  passes  through  the  banks  ever\'  day 
under  present  methods  in  the  shape  of  drafts  and  vouchers, 
and  no  harm  results. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  members  of  The  So- 
ciety of  Railway  Financial  Officers  have  been  studying  the 
clearing  house  question  for  the  last  nine  years,  ever  since 
1907,  in  fact,  and  are  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  practicable, 
safe  and  economical  to  a  great  degree,  and  are  enthusias- 
tically in  favor  of  having  the  railway  clearing  house  or- 
ganized and  put  in  operation  at  an  early  date.  They  real- 
ize, however,  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  started  or  oper- 
ated without  the  co-operation  of  the  accounting  officers. 
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FEDERAL  TRADE    COMMISSION    RECOMMEND 

GOVERNMENT  POOLING  OF  TRANS- 

PORTATION  AND  COAL 

Declaring  that  the  United  States  is  threatened  with  a 
serious  shortage  of  coal,  hvrji;ely  because  of  failure  of  the 
transportation  system,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  a 
report  to  Congress  on  June  20  of  its  investigation  of  the 
production,  distribution  and  price  of  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal,  recommended  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
the  prcxluction  and  distribution  of  coal  and  coke  be  con- 
ducted through  a  pool  in  the  hands  of  a  government  agency 
and  that  the  transportation  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
both  rail  and  water,  be  similarly  pooled  and  operated  on 
government  account  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 
1  he  commission  also  recommended  that  all  such  means  of 
transportation  be  operated  as  a  unit,  the  owning  corpora- 
tions being  paid  a  just  and  fair  compensation  which  would 
cover  normal  and  net  profit,  upkeep  and  betterments,  and 
suggested  that  the  operation  both  of  the  mines  and  of 
transportation  could  be  carried  on  by  the  present  employees 
and  officers,  the  properties  to  be  returned  unimpaired  to 
private  operation  after  the  war.  The  commission  believes 
that  "the  coal  industry  is  paralyzing  the  industries  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  coal  industry  itself  is  paralyzed  by 
the  failure  of  transportation." 

In  its  letter  submitting  the  report  to  Congress  the  com- 
mission said  in  part: 

In  the  anthracite  industry,  the  commission  has  elaborated 
a  system  for  tracing  the  coal  from  the  point  of  its  pro- 
duction on  through  all  intermediate  hands,  and  finally  to 
its  point  of  consumption.  Weekly  reports  are  required  from 
producers  and  jobbers,  wherever  needful,  with  the  result  that, 
as  regards  domestic  sizes,  high-premium  coal  has  largely 
been  eliminated  from  the  market  and  speculation  and  inordi- 
nate profits  have  been  cut  out  in  the  wholesale  trade  in 
these  sizes. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  coal  year  of  1917 
(April  and  May)  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  of  2,433,000  tons  as  compared  with  the 
first  two  months  of  the  coal  year  of  1916.  This  is  an 
increase  of  24  per  cent,  and  should  have  been  translated  into 
a  distinctly  favorable  condition  of  the  market. 

However,  faulty  rail  and  water  transportation  and  con- 
ditions in  the  bituminous  industry  and  in  the  production, 
control,  distribution,  and  use  of  coke  have  been  such  that 
much  of  the  gain  which  should  have  been  secured  by  the 
efforts  of  the  commission,  aided  by  the  intelligent  and  will- 
ing cooperation  of  a  great  majority  of  the  interests  engaged 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  anthracite  coal,  has 
been  lost — this  for  the  reason  that  though  the  anthracite 
market  has  been  filled  with  a  supply  which  should  be  ade- 
quate for  its  normal  use,  the  acute  shortage  of  supply  in 
bituminous  and  in  coke,  together  with  faulty  distribu- 
tion and  speculation,  have  driven  bituminous  and  coke 
prices  up  to  a  point  which  has  put  anthracite  into  compe- 
tition with  the  other  two  forms  of  fuel. 

The  stores  of  anthracite  coal  which  now  should  be  accumu- 
lating against  next  winter  for  domestic  use  are  being  used  for 
steam-making  in  the  place  of  bituminous  coal;  are  being 
used  in  various  manufacturing  processes  in  the  place  of 
coke,  and  are  being  used  by  public  service  corporations  for 
the  production  of  water  gas,  because  such  anthracite  is  easier 
to  obtain  and  at  favorable  prices  as  compared  with  bitu- 
minous and  coke. 

Whatever  measure  of  success  has  marked  the  efforts  of 
the  commission  with  relation  to  anthracite  coal  has  been 
largely  because  the  car  supply  has  been  adequate  by  reason 
of  the  close  corporate  relation  between  rail  transportation 
and  anthracite  production. 

Quite  the  contrary  condition  exists  with  relation  to  bitu- 


minous  and   rail   transportation  and  with   relation  to  water 
tran.sjmrtation  as  to  both  kinds  of  coal. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  coal  year  of  1917  (April  and  May)  has 
shown  a  large  increase,  but  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  increase 
in  industrial  consumption  and  not  nearly  so  large  as  the 
possible  and  economical  output  of  mines  already  opened 
and  in  partial  operation. 

The  present  production  of  bituminous  coal,  the  country 
over,  is  about  40  per  cent  short  of  the  possible  maximum, 
and  this  limitation  is  solely  to  be  charged,  as  to  primary 
cause,  to  faulty  rail  transportation.  The  present  demand 
for  coal  is  unprecedented,  but  the  mines  now  open  are  cap- 
able of  filling  this  demand  if  adequate  car  supply  is  fur- 
nished. 

It  is  a  fact  in  the  bituminous  industry  that  the  capacity 
of  a  mine  for  production  and  the  capacity  of  labor  is  limited 
absolutely  by  the  supply  from  day  to  day  of  coal  cars  for  the 
moving  of  the  product.  Thus  we  have  found  that,  with  the 
market  at  unheard  of  prices,  labor  is  often  standing  idle  at 
the  mines  and  production  is  limited  as  compared  with  the 
possible  productive  capacity. 

In  fields  where  there  is  now  a  more  nearly  adequate 
car  supply  the  irregularity  of  car  supply  in  months  past  has 
so  disorganized  and  discouraged  labor  that  these  mines  are 
not  now  nearly  at  full  capacity  of  production. 

The  commission  believes  that  there  are  enough  coal  cars 
in  the  country  but  that  there  are  not  enough  coal  cars 
delivered  to  the  mines,  and  that,  an  inadequate  supply  hav- 
ing been  delivered  to  the  mines  and  loaded,  these  cars  are 
not  moved  to  the  point  of  consumption  either  with  the  great- 
est of  expedition  nor  are  they  promptly  discharged  upon 
their  arrival  at  their  destination. 

The  commission  has  much  testimony  of  widespread  abuse 
in  the  use  of  coal  cars  by  speculators  for  the  storage  of 
coal  for  speculative  purposes,  and  that  the  practice  of 
reconsignment  is  wasteful  and  a  cause  of  delay  and  market 
manipulation. 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  coal  is  not  sent  to  the 
point  of  consumption  by  the  most  direct  route,  and  that 
coal  cars  are  being  used  for  transportation  of  many  other 
sorts  of  product. 

The  undue  prices  at  which  coal  can  be  speculatively  sold 
has  resulted  in  tihe  opening  up  of  temporary  and  inefficient 
bituminous  mines,  called  in  the  industry  "snowbirds"  or 
"wagon  mines."  These  temporary  and  uneconomical  mines 
now  secure  part  of  the  inadequate  number  of  cars  allotted 
by  the  railroads  to  the  coal  industry.  They  have  none 
of  the  usual  loading  facilities,  and  the  cars  are  often  held 
at  such  mines  days  in  the  process  of  loading  when  a  properly 
equipped  mine  could  load  them  in  a  few  minutes.  The  opera- 
tion of  such  mines  curtails  production  and  is  an  economic 
waste  at  this  time. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  United  States,  the 
normal  balance  in  transportation  which  brings  about  a 
maximum  of  production  with  maximum  economy,  occurs 
when  out  of  every  100  tons  of  originating  freight  approxi- 
mately 56  tons  are  unmanufactured  mineral  products  and  44 
are  manufactured  products,  foodstuffs  and  other  commo- 
dities, and  when  of  the  56  tons  of  mineral  products  35  tons 
are  coal.  Of  these  35  tons  of  coal  the  railroads  them- 
selves consume  about  12  tons. 

The  present  balance  of  transportation  is  a  great  reduction 
in  the  proportion  of  the  cars  furnished  for  the  transportation 
of  coal.  The  railroads,  however,  are  consuming  their  full 
quota  of  coal,  so  that  while  under  favorable  and  natural 
conditions  35  tons  of  coal  would.be  moved,  out  of  each  100 
tons  of  freight,  there  is  now  being  moved  very  much  less 
coal.  The  entire  coal  shortage  is  thrown  upon  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  and  the  domestic  users,  who,  instead  of 
having  a  coal  supply  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  coal 
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inovenient,  aie  reduced  to  a  small  and  continually  diminish- 
ing ratio,  and  this  in  a  time  when  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  stimulate  the  industrial  effectiveness  of  the  nation. 

The  coal  problem  cannot  be  worked  out  so  long  as  the 
railroads  are  permitted  to  divide  and  allot  traffic;  to  lay 
embargoes  without  regard  to  their  immediate  effect  upon 
industry  or  upon  the  systematic  distribution  of  coal;  to 
give  priority  to  the  movement  of  high-freight  rate  commo- 
dities, and  to  use  the  device  of  "long  haul." 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months  there  should  be 
building  up  in  those  parts  of  the  country  most  remote  from 
the  coal-producmg  states  stocks  of  fuel  in  the  hands  of 
industrial  consumers,  in  the  hands  of  state  institutions,  of 
public-service  corporations  and  domestic  consumers.  This 
storage  is  not  now  taking  place,  but  it  must  be  made  during 
what  remains  of  the  summer  unless  the  country  is  to  face 
next  winter  a  most  serious  and,  unless  immediately  cor- 
rected, an  irreparable  situation. 

The  situation  in  New  England  is  made  acute  because 
of  the  disruption  and  disorganization  of  barge  transpor- 
tation. The  cost  of  the  water  haul  from  New  York  to 
Boston  has  been  increased  from  50  cents  a  ton  to  as  high  as 
$3  a  ton.  From  Newport  News  bituminous  coal  is  paying 
$3.50  to  $4  per  net  ton  instead  of  the  normal  of  70  to  90 
cents  to  New  England. 

On  the  Great  Lakes  it  was  the  custom  for  ships  which 
carried  grain  and  ore  down  the  lakes  to  carry  cargoes  of 
coal  up  to  the  Northwest.  During  the  summer  of  1916 
many  ships  which  brought  down  ore  and  wheat  went  up  the 
lakes  in  water  ballast,  taking  no  coal.  Thus  they  made 
three  round  trips  earning  high  rates  on  freight  one  way  dur- 
ing the  same  time  that  would  have  been  consumed  in  making 
two  round  trips  carrying  cargoes  both  ways.  This  prac- 
tice was  pronounced  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  of 
1916,  ai^d  the  result  was  so  serious  that  when  navigation 
opened  this  spring  the  Northwest  was  facing  an  actual 
coal  famine.  This  evil  condition  has  already  begun  this 
year,  and  if  persisted  in  the  coal  famine  which  threatened 
that  part  of  the  country  in  the  winter  of  1916-1917  will  be 
an  actual  coal  famine  in  the  winter  of  1917-1918. 

The  serious  condition  as  to  anthracite  at  the  present  time 
is  not  a  matter  of  production.  It  is  rather  the  fact  that 
anthracite  at  the  present  moment  is  being  diverted  from  its 
ordinary  use  and  storage  to  compete  with  and  take  the  place 
of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  in  the  industries.  Frequent 
embargoes  also  disorganize  well-laid  plans  for  prudent  dis- 
tribution and  encourage  the  diversion  of  the  anthracite  from 
its  proper  and  normal  channels. 

AH  sorts  of  processes  of  manufacture  are  now  struggling 
under  the  costs  which  they  are  compelled  to  pay  for  fuel. 
They  are  -in  the  open  market  bidding  for  a  share  in  an 
inadequate  supply  of  fuel.  That  supply  is  inadequate  be- 
cause it  is  unnecessarily  limited  by  transportation  condi- 
tions. The  prices  of  coal  to  railroads  and  other  large  con- 
sumers have  generally  increased  from  100  to  150  per  cent, 
while  prices  to  small  consumers  have  often  increased  as  much 
as  200  to  400  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  even  more.  The 
high  prices  and  uncertainty  as  to  coal  supply  are  embodied 
in  contracts  and  prices  for  substantially  everything,  and 
are  a  prime  cause  for  the  inflation  which  is  so  rapidly 
growing  into  a  national  menace.  The  steam  railroads  them- 
selves are  basing  their  arguments  for  a  15  per  cent  increase 
in  freight  rates  in  large  part  upon  the  increased  cost  of  their 
fuel,  and  any  increase  if  granted  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
public. 

Our  predecessors  in  this  world  war  have  had  to  solve  the 
fuel  problem  which  lies  at  the  base  of  every  militarv-  and 
industrial  activity.  They  have  tried  various  experiments 
and  their  failures  and  successes  may  well  guide  us  in  our 
search  for  a  solution.  In  England  the  government  took 
complete  control  of  the  coal  mines  after  less  radical  meth- 


ods of  regulation  failed.  The  French  government  has 
divided  France  into  three  coal  zones  in  order  to  equalize 
distribution,  and  the  government  becomes  the  sole  vendor. 
On  May  2,  1917,  the  Russian  provisional  government  took 
over  all  the  coal  mines  of  that  country  with  a  view  to  control 
coal  distribution  and  prices.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Germany  took  measures  to  still  further  centralize 
and  control  the  whole  coal  industry  of  the  empire  under 
government  administration.  The  Italian  government  im- 
ports all  the  coal  l)rought  into  the  country  and  aits  as  a 
clearing  house  for  its  distriljution. 

All  the  nations  at  war  have  relieved  coal  miners  from 
military  duty,  urging  that  their  greatest  service  U)  the  state 
can  be  performed  by  remaining  at  their  regular  emjjloyment. 
Already,  in  this  country  the  ranks  of  the  miners  are  being 
seriously  depleted  by  enlistment. 

jNIany  remedies  have  been  urged  upon  the  commission. 
Government  ownership  or  at  least  government  o|)eration  is 
argued  by  many,  but  jierhaps  the  most  common  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  government  fix  prices  at  the  mines.  This 
suggestion  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  it  seems  clear 
that  unless  a  uniform  price  is  fixed  each  ton  of  coal  will 
have  to  be  followed  through  to  the  consumer  lest  any  given 
ton  be  retailed  at  a  price  ba.sed  upon  the  price  fixed  for  the 
highest  cost  mine. 

If  a  uniform  price  were  fixed  many  mines  will  be  shut 
down  unless  the  price  is  high  enough  to  make  the  highest 
cost  mine  profitable.  Such  a  price,  in  operation,  might 
be  found  unfair  as  to  the  public  and  especially  as  to  the 
railroads.  No  remedy  will  be  effective  that  does  not  include 
constant  employment  to  labor  and  at  fair  wages;  maximum 
production  of  all  equipped  mines;  fair  profits  to  all  mine 
owners;  and  prompt,  eijuitable  and  economical  distribution 
to  all  consumers,  l)oth  domestic  and  industrial. 

If  inefficient  mines  are  closed,  so  releasing  miners  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  fully  equipped  collieries, 
this  shortage  can  be  repaired.  It  should  not  be  permitted 
to  again  become  a  serious  menace  to  maximum  production. 

It  would  seem  that  steady  employment,  fair  compensation 
to  lal)or  and  capital,  equitable  distribution  and  stable  prices 
could  be  secured  by  pooling  all  coal  and  coke  production 
in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

If  the  producer  at  each  mine  were  paid  his  full  cost  of 
production  with  allowance  for  depletion,  maintenance,  up- 
keep and  all  the  usual  items,  and  to  this  were  added  a 
fixed  and  uniform  net  profit  per  ton,  with  due  regard  to 
quality,  the  coal  thus  produced  at  widely  varying  costs, 
if  pooled,  could  be  sold  through  the  government  at  an  aver- 
age and  unifonn  price,  quality  considered,  which  would  be 
entirely  tolerable  to  the  consuming  public,  and  at  a  price 
much  lower  than  could  be  fixed  if  an  effort  were  made  to 
fix  a  uniform  price  to  the  producer. 

The  pooling  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  a  government  agency 
would  still  be  ineffective  either  as  to  distril)Ution  or  as  to 
the  promotion  of  a  maximum  of  production  unless  similar 
control  extended  over  all  means  of  transportation,  both 
rail  and  water,  and  to  meet  this  the  pooling  of  railroads  and 
boat  lines  is  clearly  indicated.  The  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try, if  operated  as  a  unit  and  on  government  account,  could 
be  used  to  transport  coal  and  other  products  by  the  most 
direct  route  to  their  point  of  destination,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  roads  themselves,  and  of  existing  rolling  stock  and 
of  motive  power,  would  l)e  vastly  increased. 

Our  allies  and  Germany  all  require  the  railroads  not 
already  government-owned  to  be  operated  as  a  unit  and 
on  government  account,  and  the  allies  have  officially  stated 
that  one  reason  for  being  certain  of  victory  was  that  trans- 
portation had  been  reorganized  and  perfected. 

For  the  purpose  of  operation  the  several  railroad  lines  and 
systems  and  inland  and  coastwise  water  transportation  of 
the   United   States   would,   under   the  plan   here   suggested, 
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lose  their  identity  and  could  be  coordinated  into  a  unit  for 
efficiency  and  econoni}'. 

All  receipts  from  all  rail  and  water  transportation  agencies 
being  pooled  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  all  ex- 
pense of  operation  paid  from  the  common  fund,  each  indi- 
vidual company  should  be  paid  a  just  compensation  which 
might  be  measured  by  the  average  annual  net  profit  and 
expenditure  for  maintenance  and  betterments  for  the  five- 
year  period  prior  to  the  war. 

The  operation  both  of  the  mines  and  of  the  transporta- 
tion agencies  could  be  carried  on  by  the  present  employees 
and  officials,  and  after  the  war  they  could  be  returned  unim- 
paired to  private  operation. 

The  rolling  stock  of  railroads,  operated  as  a  unit,  could 
be  mobilized  so  as  to  care  for  the  shifting  seasonal  demands. 

William  J.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  commission,  filed  a 
dissenting  report,  saying: 

I  concur  as  to  the  findings  of  fact  in  the  report,  and 
also  in  the  recommendation  that  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  coal  and  coke  be  conducted  through  a  pool  in 
the  hands  of  a  governmental  agency. 

I  concur  with  the  view  that  even  the  above  would  be  inef- 
fective unless  government  control  extended  over  all  means 
of  transportation  of  coal  and  coke;  but  I  cannot  concur 
with  the  view  that  this  should  be  brought  about  by  pooling 
all  transportation  agencies  in  the  United  States,  both  rail 
and  water,  on  government  account,  "the  owning  corporations 
being  paid  a  just  and  fair  compensation  which  would  cover 
normal  net  profit,  upkeep  and  betterments."  The  adjust- 
ment of  claims  for  "upkeep  and  betterments,"  besides  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  property  during  the  war,  would 
be  so  difficult  and  such  a  tremendous  task  that  this  plan 
should  be  adopted  only  as  a  last  resort;  and  before  it  is 
given  a  trial  I  recommend  that  during  the  war  the  President 
be  authorized  to  order  rail  and  water  transportation  agencies 
to  give  preference  to  shipment  of  coal,  coke  and  other  com- 
modities in  the  order  of  their  importance  to  the  public 
welfare. 


NEW  FREIGHT  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  AT 
CLEVELAND 

A  new  10-story  reinforced  concrete  terminal  warehouse, 
served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
will  soon  be  completed  at  West  Ninth  and  Main  streets, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  structure  is  of  special  interest  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  service  which  it  will  render  in 
handling  Treight  from  the  low  level  of  the  principal  freight 
tracks  in  Cleveland  direct  to  the  tail  board  of  trucks  at  the 
general  level  of  the  city  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  districts.  At  the  same  time  it  will  provide 
about  6,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  fireproof  storage  space  equipped 
for  the  mechanical  handling  of  freight  from  the  cars  or  from 
any  part  of  the  building.  The  general  level  of  the  freight 
tracks  in  Cleveland  is  about  60  ft.  below  the  principal  streets. 
This  has  made  it  necessary  in  the  past  to  truck  freight  up 
and  down  steep  grades  to  and  from  the  freight  yards  located 
in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  new  warehouse  consists  of  a  six-story  and  four-base- 
ment building,  about  142  ft.  by  214  ft.  in  area  and  a  six- 
story  and  one-basement  building  70  ft.  by  256  ft.,  joined  to- 
gether by  a  connecting  wing.  Eight  house  tracks  serve  the 
fourth  basement  and  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing with  wide  platforms  and  six  elevators  between  the  tracks. 
The  building  is  accessible  from  the  high  level  by  means  of 
a  50-ft.  driveway  along  three  sides  of  the  building,  which 
presents  platform  space  for  more  than  60  street  vehicles  at 
one  time.    The  house  tracks  have  a  capacity  of  about  60  cars. 

The  total  ground  area  of  the  building  is  about  500,000 
sq.  ft.  The  structure  is  designed  for  floor  loads  from  200 
to  500  per  sq.  ft.,  and  for  two  future  additional  stories.    All 


tloors  are  of  ll:it  slab  construction  and  the  columns  below 
the  second  floor  level  are  reinforced  with  structural  steel 
cores.  'I'he  curtain  walls  are  of  8-in.  tile,  veneered  with 
vitrified  paving  brick.  All  floor  finish  is  concrete.  Floors 
})ut  in  (luring  the  summer  months  were  placed  monolithic; 
those  placed  during  the  winter  months  were  cast  separately. 

The  building  is  owned  and  will  be  operated  by  The  Ninth 
Street  Terminal  Warehouse  Company,  which  has  leased  two 
floors  to  the  railroad  for  its  exclusive  use.  The  railroad  will 
have  exclusive  control  of  the  several  elevators  serving  the 
two  floors  used  by  it  and  which  are  entirely  separate  both 
in  location  and  operation  from  those  to  l)e  used  by  the  ware- 
house company.  The  latter  will  maintain  a  cold  storage  de- 
partment, the  handling  of  supplies  between  cars  and  cold 
storage  to  be  accomplished  without  exposure  to  weather  con- 
ditions. In  its  general  warehouse  areas,  the  company  will 
rent  var}'ing  sized  rooms  to  tenants  and  will  also  utilize  cer- 
tain areas  for  the  usual  warehouse  practices,  including 
bonded  goods. 

To  expedite  the  handling  of  freight  between  the  different 
levels  in  the  building,  gravity  carriers  and  vertical  lifts  are 
provided  in  addition  to  elevators.  To  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  more  bulky  or  heavy  shipments  a  monorail  system  ex- 
tends  rlong  each  track  platform,   with   which   single  pieces 


Progress   of   Construction   on   January    16 

not  larger  than  8  by  24  ft.  and  not  weighing  more  than  8,000 
lb.  may  be  picked  up,  handled  over  an  elevator  which  ac- 
commodates the  monorail  carriage  and  its  load  and  delivered 
onto  any  of  the  first  six  floors  of  the  building  or  set  upon  the 
bed  of  wagon  or  truck  at  the  driveway  platform. 

The  terminal  warehouse  company  will  handle  all  goods 
moving  in  either  direction  between  the  railroad  or  teams  at 
the  building  and  its  tenants'  space  in  the  building.  Goods 
so  handled  will  be  delivered  to  or  received  from  tenants  on 
a  gravity  carrier  or  a  multiple  platform.  When  handled  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  justify  their  use,  gravity  carriers  may 
be  used.  Otherwise  multiple  platforms  handled  by  electric 
lifting  trucks  will  be  used  in  this  service.  The  Turner  Con- 
struction Company  of  New  York  City  was  the  general  con- 
tractor on  this  work.  Construction  was  started  in  April, 
1916,  and  is  now  practically  completed. 


Berlin  Shopmen  on  Strike.— Press  despatches  state 
that  two-thirds  of  the  workmen  in  the  great  Berlin  shops  of 
the  Prussian  State  Railroads  have  gone  on  strike  to  enforce 
their  demands  for  a  nine-hour  day.  The  men,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  work  eleven  hours  daily,  declared  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  labor  such  long  hours  on  inadequate  food. 
According  to  Vorwaerts,  the  other  third  of  the  employees  are 
expected  to  join  the  movement.  The  German  railroad  unions 
are  said  to  have  voted  to  support  the  car  shop  employees  in 
their  demand  for  a  shorter  dav  and  also  for  a  wage  increase. 


Convention  of  the  Freight  Claim  Association 

Sessions  Devoted  to  Proposed  Changes  in  Rules  Affect- 
ing   Apportionment    of    Claims  Between  Connections 


THE  Freight  Claim  Association  held  its  twenty-fifth  an- 
nual convention  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  on 
June  19,  20  and  21.  The  meeting  was  well  attended, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  country  is  at  war;  194  of  the 
members  were  present  or  represented.  The  association 
has  shown  a  substantial  growth  since  a  year  ago,  now 
having  a  total  membership  of  495  as  compared  with  475  in 
May,  1916.  The  first  day's  session  was  opened  with  an  ad- 
dress by  the  president,  W.  O.  Bunger,  who  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  association  had  just  completed  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  existence  and  pointed  to  the  difficulties  of 
interline  claim  handling  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  as- 
sociation and  its  arbitration  committees.  The  remainder  of 
his  address  is  quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

President  Bunger's  Address 

"The  year  has  been  notable  for  the  holding  of  the  first 
special  session  since  the  Cincinnati  special  meeting  of  1906, 
at  which  the  direct  investigation  and  arbitration  charge  prac- 
tices were  adopted.  Efforts  have  been  made  at  practically 
every  session  since  that  time  to  agree  upon  a  definite  rule  for 
the  apportionment  of  claims  on  perishable  freight,  and  nu- 
merous committees  on  loss  and  damage  rules  have  wrestled 
with  the  subject  without  being  able  to  prepare  anything  to 
which  the  association  could  give  its  approval.  It  was  finally 
recognized  as  a  subject  to  which  sufficient  time  could  not  be 
given  at  a  regular  session,  and  at  the  last  annual  session  the 
subject  was  referred  back  to  the  committee  on  Loss  and  Dam- 
age Rules  with  instructions  to  hold  an  open  special  meeting 
of  the  committee,  which  was  followed  by  the  December 
special  session  of  the  association,  at  which  time  the  present 
rule  No.  164,  was  adopted.  The  rule  has  been  in  effect  too 
short  a  time  for  a  determination  of  its  value  and  except  for 
possible  corrections  of  verbiage,  or  of  glaring  inconsistencies 
or  errors,  if  any  are  now  apparent,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  extremely  unwise  at  this  time  to  tamper  with  it. 

We  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past  by  attempting  to  cure 
imaginary  ills  in  other  rules  before  the  symptoms  were  fully 
developed,  with  the  result  that  we  were  worse  off  than  we 
would  have  been  had  we  waited  to  cure  a  real  ill  instead  of 
devoting  energy  toward  the  cure  of  an  expected  one.  In  fact, 
I  counsel  more  than  ordinary  conservatism  in  our  delibera- 
tions at  this  meeting  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  our 
usual  assurance  of  being  able  to  get  together  one  year  hence 
to  undo  what  we  may  wrongly  do  at  this  time,  and  we  shall 
undoubtedly  be  safer  in  an  extended  application  of  present 
known  rules  than  we  could  possibly  be  with  experimental 
amendments  or  changes,  except  in  instances,  if  any  are 
found,  of  clearly  apparent  conflicts  or  irregularities. 

"The  association  is  confronted  by  two  very  serious  c|ues- 
tions,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  two  widely  (b'vergent  angles  of 
one  serious  proposition.  Because  of  the  unfatliomable  pos- 
sibilities of  the  coming  year  we  should  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  possible  inability  to  hold  a  session  of  the  as- 
sociation for  one  or  more  years,  and  we  must  also  recognize 
the  possibilities  of  the  same  causes  bringing  about  condi- 
tions which  may  require  extensive  changes  in  our  practices. 
It  is  my  thought  that  if  the  last-named  conditions  should 
arise  we  should  not  hesitate  to  hold  special  sessions  if  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  association  and  our  work  abreast  of  the 
times;  but  that  if  nothing  requiring  special  action  arises 
out  of  the  chaotic  conditions  now  developing  rapidly,  we 
should  prepare  for  a  possible  abandonment  of  our  annual 
sessions  during  a  part  or  all  of  the  duration  of  the  war,  by 


such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  legality  of 
the  rulings  of  our  arbitration  and  ap[)cal  committees  and  the 
continuation  of  the  terms  of  the  elective  and  appointive  offi- 
cers beyond  the  constitutional  time. 

"The  only  committee  of  which  I  will  make  special  men- 
tion is  that  on  cause  and  prevention.  Through  the  excelleni 
efforts  of  that  committee  and  of  similar  committi-cs  of  other 
bodies  interested  in  the  matter  of  prevention  of  loss  and  dam- 
age to  freight,  and  through  the  efforts  of  individual  carriers, 
practically  all  of  whom  are  showing  special  interest  in  the 
subject,  more  has  been  accompli slied  in  the  prevention  of 
claims  in  the  last  2  years  than  in  the.  i)receding  10  years.  It 
seems  almost  providential  that  the  work  was  taken  up  in  a 
really  serious  and  determined  way  when  it  was,  for  tlie  rea- 
son that  while  the  present  unfavorable  conditions  may  show 
increases  in  loss  and  damage  cost  lieyond  what  it  was  a  year 
ago,  no  one  can  imagine  what  it  would  now  be  amounting 
to  if  the  preventive  work  had  not  been  so  generally  under- 
taken. The  greatest  mistake  that  could  possibly  be  made 
would  be  to  allow  the  preventive  work  to  lag.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  time  to  redouble  the  efforts  to  fight  the 
causes,  and  a  continuation  of  assistance  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  our  committee  is  urged.  The  conservation  of 
products  of  all  sorts  so  strongly  urged  by  the  government 
can  be  well  served  in  that  way,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  by  properly  directed  efforts  something  may  be  accom- 
plished towards  insuring  the  better  preparation  of  freight 
by  the  shippers  .    .    .    ." 

The  Holding  of  Meetings  During  the  War 

In  line  witli  the  president's  suggestion,  the  association 
passed  emergency  rules  to  take  care  of  the  contingency  of  a 
suspension  of  meetings  in  the  event  of  an  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war.  Accordingly,  the  decision  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  holding  meetings  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  officers  and  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees. Officers  and  members  of  committees  were  authorized 
to  continue  in  office  until  the  next  convention,  whether  held 
at  the  regular  time  a  year  from  now  or  later. 

Changes  in  Constitution  and  Rules 

Most  of  the  time  of  the  convention  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution  and  nilcs  of 
the  association. 

One  of  the  constitutional  changes  made  by  the  associa- 
tion was  to  provide  an  effective  penalty  for  delay  on  the  part 
of  a  carrier  interested  in  a  claim  dispute  to  forward  the  claim 
papers  to  the  next  interested  carrier,  or  for  losing  the  papers 
outright.  According  to  the  amendment  to  the  section  of  the 
constitution  in  question  (Section  8,  Article  VII)  a  carrier 
shall  I)e  adjudged  in  default  of  the  full  amount  of  the  claim 
if  it  fails  to  forward  the  papers  witliiii  .>0  day.-;  after  re- 
ceiving notice  from  the  carrier  asking  for  arbitration. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  token  was  the  adoption 
of  a  rule  previously  agreed  upon  by  a  <  ommittee  of  the  as- 
sociation and  representatives  of  coke  and  coal-carrying 
roads  to  govern  the  investigation  and  apportiomnent  of  coal 
and  coke  claims.  It  is  expected  that  the  adoption  of  this 
rule  will  result  in  thc^e  roads  joining  the  Freight  Claim  As- 
s(x:iation. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  making  an  investigation  direct 
over  other  lines  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  se- 
curing the  specific  information  required  to  dispose  of  claims. 
Quite   frequently  the  respon.«;es  are  made   in  a   perfunctory 
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way  and  (lu-  iiilorinalioii  ^ivrii  is  of  liltlc  or  no  value.  To 
icnicdy  this  situation  Rule  26  was  amended  to  i)rovide  that 
when  an  agent  or  other  proper  rejjresentative  of  another  car- 
rier fails  to  furnish  specilic  information  requested  or  explain 
why  he  cannot  do  so  within  20  days  after  date  of  inquiry, 
copy  of  the  inquiry  with  a  request  for  reply  shall  be  sent  di- 
rect to  the  freight  claim  officer  of  the  delinquent  carrier. 

Special   Astray   Freight  Waybills 

The  association  endorsed  the  recommendation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  handling  of  astray  freight  of  the  committee  on 
methods,  accounts  and  forms  to  the  standing  committee  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  officers  for 
a  conference  with  the  Freight  Claim  Association.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  astray  freight  should  be  forwarded 
to  marked  destination  on  a  distinctive  form  of  waybill  but 
that  no  freight  charges  should  be  shown  thereon  by  the  billing 
agent.  Although  the  association  went  on  record  as  admitting 
its  lack  of  jurisdiction  to  prescribe  a  form  of  waybill,  it  nev- 
ertheless went  on  record  as  favoring  a  distinctive  form  of 
waybill  without  billing  charges  thereon,  on  the  ground  that 
it  prevents  the  delivery  of  astray  freight  without  proper  proof 
of  ownership  and  eliminates  unnecessary  delay  in  delivery 
resulting  from  the  billing  of  charges  against  astray  shipments. 

In  connection  with  Rule  258,  providing  that  no  charge 
shall  be  made  by  the  carrier  settling  a  claim  against  another 
carrier  when  the  entire  proportion  beyond  the  settling  carrier 
is  less  than  one  dollar,  it  was  pointed  out  that  considerable 
difficulty  w'as  experienced  in  disposing  of  claims  for  small 
amounts  where  non-member  carriers  are  interested.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  following  proviso  was  added  to  the  rule: 

"When  a  non-member  line  is  involved  Freight  Claim  As- 
sociation minimum  debit  rule  should  apply  between  member 
lines." 

To  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission governing  the  classification  of  the  operating  revenues 
and  expenses  of  steam  roads,  which  provide  that  carriers' 
tariff  charges  on  lost,  destroyed,  or  damaged  shipments  for 
which  charges  neither  consignee  nor  consignor  are  liable, 
shall  be  charged  to  the  revenue  accounts  previously  credited; 
a  motion  was  passed  requiring  that  space  be  provided  in  the 
association's  standard  form  of  loss  and  damage  distribution 
statement  so  that  information  can  be  entered  thereon  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  freight  charges  included  in 
the  claimant's  l)ill  on  loss  and  damage  claims.  No  carrier, 
however,  will  be  re(|uired  to  u.se  tlie  new  form  until  it  has 
exhausted  its  sujiply  of  the  {)resent  forms. 

Dekiniiton  ()E  a  "Ciipxk" 

To  cstabJisli  clearly  what  constitutes  a  "clieck"  which 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  prorating  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  association's  rules,  the  following  definition 
was  adopted: 

"Check:  the  determination,  by  an  authorized  represen- 
tative of  the  quantity  and  condition  of  freight  received, 
loaded,  transferred  or  delivered,  by  actual  handling  and 
examination  of  the  freight." 

H.  C.  Pribble,  general  claim  agent  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  V\\  ])rop()scd  to  amend  tlie  definition  to  in- 
clude inspection  of  freight  in  transit  as  a  (heck  for  prorating 
fturposes,  but  the  general  consensus  of  ojjinion  was  that  an 
adequate  inspection  cannot  be  made  en  route  unless  a  car  is 
unloaded.  Inspection  in  transit  was  ( ommended  as  a  means 
of  remedying  defects  hi  packing  or  bracing,  or  of  determin- 
ing whether  repairs  to  the  car  itself  are  necessary. 

Rule  64,  requiring  that  cars  shall  be  inspected  before 
loading,  was  amended  to  read  "car  shall  be  inspected  by 
carrier  furnishing  the  equipment  before  each  loading."  The 
old  rule  was  interpreted  by  many  to  mean  that  shippers' 
inspection  was  permissible.  It  was  the  majority  opinion 
that  shippers  are  not  qualified  to  pass  on  the  adequacy  of 
equipment, 


The  following  new  rule  (No.  7.i)  was  adopted  regarding 
the  checking  of  |)ackage  freight:  "Package  freight  trans- 
ferred en  route  must  be  cliecked.  If  transferred,  a  record 
j)laced  on  the  wayl)ill  shall  be  sufficient,  provided  it  is  shown 
affirmatively  that  the  shipment  was  actually  checked.  Fail- 
ure to  show  check  shall  render  the  transferring  carrier  liable 
for  any  loss  or  damage  developed  by  the  next  subsequent 
check,  regardless  of  seal  records,  provided  it  is  not  shown 
that  such  loss  or  damage  existed  prior  to  the  aforesaid  check." 

Several  letters  were  read  which  called  attention  to  the 
lack  of  safeguards  against  the  collection  of  claims  for  lost 
shipments  which  are  delivered  as  astray  freight.  As  an 
example  of  how  this  sharp  practice  is  carried  on  by  ship- 
pers, the  following  typical  case  was  cited:  Ten  packages, 
numbered  serially,  from  No.  1  to  No.  10,  are  shipped,  and 
these  numbers  are  shown  on  the  waybill,  but  on  delivery  at 
destination  one  package  checks  short.  Later  one  package 
arrives  at  destination  and  is  delivered  free  astray,  but  no 
record  is  kept  of  the  serial  numl)er  and  no  bill  of  lading  or 
copy  of  invoice  is  recjuired  to  prove  ownership  of  the  package 
or  to  identify  the  package.  The  shipper  then  asserts,  in 
connection  with  his  claim,  that  the  consignee  received  a 
package,  but  not  the  one  belonging  to  the  particular  ship- 
ment in  question  and  this  cannot  be  confirmed  or  denied. 
As  a  remedy,  the  following  new  paragraph  was  added  to 
Rule  100:    ' 

"If  delivered  on  presentation  of  original  bill  of  lading  the 
delivering  agent  shall  immediately  report  the  facts  to  the 
agent  issuing  the  bill  of  lading  and  shall  request  him  to 
take  record  on  his  shipping  order  or  office  copy  of  billing 
of  the  fact  that  such  astray  freight  delivery  has  been  made, 
or  if  delivered  on  other  proof  of  ownership  delivering  agent 
shall  make  reasonable  effort  to  determine  the  line  issuing  the 
bill  of  lading,  and  if  successful,  serve  similar  notice." 

Ruling  R-18  which  requires  the  filling  out  of  certain 
standard  forms  by  the  claimant  setting  forth  all  known  facts 
connected  with  the  shipment  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  recog- 
nition and  apportionment  between  carriers  of  claims  for 
concealed  loss  and  damage,  was  assailed  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  apply  the  rule  in  connection  with 
claims  for  concealed  damage  or  loss  on  import  shi|)nients. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  conference  committee  of  tlie 
association  to  be  taken  up  with  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League. 

Becau.se  of  the  lack  of  a  provision  in  the  rules  to  cover 
loss  from  tank  cars  and  the  resulting  difficulty  experienced 
in  the  apportionment  of  claims  involving  loss  of  this  nature. 
Rule  121  was  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"When  leakage  of  liquids  (in  carloads  or  less)  develops 
en  route,  the  carrier  handling  the  shipment  at  the  time  leak- 
age is  detected,  shall  stop  the  leak,  make  necessary  repairs, 
or  transfer  the  contents,  and  ascertain  the  exact  weight. 
Failure  to  so  repair,  transfer  or  ascertain  exact  loss  by  weight 
shall  render  the  carrier  or  carriers  at  fault  liable  for  loss. 
This  provision  is  not  applicable  to  import  oils." 

An  un.successful  attempt  was  made  to  amend  Rule  188 
to  prohibit  the  prorating  of  livestock  claims  beyond  the  point 
where  the  injured  or  dead  animal  was  removed  from  the  car. 
it  was  argued  that  death  or  injury  to  cattle  could  not  be 
definitely  ascertained  except  by  removal  from  the  car. 

Rule  22,^  was  modified  to  specify  more  fully  the  respon- 
sibility of  destination  carriers  for  the  <ollection  of  correct 
I  harges  and  to  conform  more  closely  with  the  rules  of  the 
Association  nf  American  Railwa}'  Accounting  Offictrs. 

Loading  Aitto mobiles 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  cause 
and  prevention,  which  were  approved  by  the  association,  was 
that  closer  attention  be  paid  to  the  loading  of  automobiles, 
as  considerable  claim  money  is  being  paid  out  by  carriers 
because   of   insufficient   protection   to   automobile   shipments. 
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The  committee  urged  that  when  carload  shipments  of  auto- 
mobiles reaching  junction  points  or  destination,  show  damage 
due  to  improper  bracing,  Idocking  or  loading,  the  line  dis- 
covering such  damage  should  report  immediately  to  the  load- 
ing carrier  showing,  in  detail,  the  apparent  cause  of  the 
damage.  If  this  is  done,  defects  in  loading  may  be  taken 
up  with  the  party  which  loaded  the  car,  to  secure  necessary 
( hanges  in  loading  methods.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
when  inspecting  the  lading  of  cars  at  junction  points,  neces- 
sary repairs  should  be  made  to  prevent  damage  which  may 
(Kcur  by  reason  of  insufficient,  improper,  or  broken  bracing 
or  blocking. 

Election  of  Committees 
In  addition  to  the  election  of  six  arl)itration  committees 
and  an  appeal  committee,  a  new  committee  composed  of  mem- 
bers who  handle  overcharge  claims  exclusively,  was  created 
for  the  arbitration  of  overcharge  disputes.  Another  innova- 
tion was  the  formation  of  a  committee  on  jurisprudence  com- 
posed of  the  appeal  committee  and  the  chairmen  of  the  seven 
arbitration  committees  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  prin- 
ciples on  the  basis  of  which  greater  uniformity  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  rules  by  the  various  com- 
mittees will  obtain. 

Election  of  Officers 
The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows: 
President,  F.  E.  Winburn,  freight  claim  agent,  Atlanta  & 
West  Point  and  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  first  vice-president,  H.  C.  Pribble,  general  claim  agent, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Topeka,  Kan.;  second  vice- 
president,  M.  E.  McKirahan,  freight  claim  agent,  Southern 
Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  secretary-treasurer,  Warren  P. 
Taylor,  traffic  manager,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac and  Washington  Southern,  Richmond,  Va. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,    D.    C,   June    26,    1917. 
GOVERNISIENT    ReGULAITON   OF    BaSIC    MATERIALS    PROPOSED 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Coirunission,  Recommend- 
ing that  the  government  take  over  the  railroads  and  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  coal,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
taken  very  seriously  in  Washington,  so  far  as  the  transporta- 
tion part  is  concerned,  probably  because  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  questions  involved  recognize  that  the  com- 
mission has  not  taken  the  pains  to  inform  itself  as  carefully 
as  it  might  have  of  what  has  already  been  done.  There  has 
been  considerable  agitation  in  Congress  for  government  regu- 
lation of  the  prices  of  fuel,  steel  and  other  basic  materials 
which  are  of  especial  importance  in  war  time,  but  there  have 
been  more  signs  of  a  tendency  to  oppose  placing  too  great 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  President  than  of  any  desire  to 
have  the  government  actually  take  over  the  operation  of  any 
large  industry.  Apparently  even  some  of  the  government 
ownership  enthusiasts  have  recognized  that  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary for  the  government  to  take  over  the  railroads  or  coal 
mines  as  long  as  they  can  be  operated  practically  "on  gov- 
ernment account"  without  the  necessity  for  the  government 
taking  the  responsibility  for  operation.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  the  discussion  of  the  government  control  of  railroad 
charges  because  that  was  long  ago  accomplished,  but  there 
is  some  likelihood  that  some  plan  of  price  regulation  of  basic 
mr-terials  may  be  adopted  as  an  emergency  war  measure, 
unless  it  is  found  that  the  power  of  the  government  to  com- 
mandeer what  it  requires  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  dictate 
prices  which  will  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  Pomerene  had  a  conference  with  the  President 
last  week  on  his  resolution  to  authorize  the  President,  through 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  other  agency,  to  regulate 
coal  prices  and  distribution,  with  power  to  take  over  any  coal 
business,  if  necessary,  and  he  announced  afterward  that  the 


President  was  in  sympathy  with  the  plan.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  has  announced  a  {)roposed 
imjuiry  as  to  the  necessity  for  regulation  of  the  j)ri(  es  of  steel, 
coal,  oil,  copper  and  otiier  raw  materials  and  tiie  first  hear- 
ing, on  (oal,  was  begun  today.  Chairman  Deninan,  of  the 
Ship])iiig  Hoard,  is  advocating- that  the  Tra<le  Commission 
fix  prices  of  steel  and  the  materials  entering  into  its  pro- 
duction. 

The  report  of  the  'Irack-  Commission  alj.solutely  ignored 
the  work  of  the  Railroad's  War  Board,  which  has  been  de- 
voting a  large  part  of  its  attention  to  providing  an  adequate 
fuel  supply  and  which  in  the  shcjrt  time  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence has  already  acccjinplished  many  of  the  objects  toward 
which  the  commission's  plan  is  directed.  Presiclent  Rea,  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  War  Board,  called  at- 
tention to  this  fact  in  a  statement  on  the  day  after  the  report 
was  published,  saving: 

"I  regret  that  at  a  time  like  this  when  the  railroads  of 
the  country  and  the  shippers  are  exerting  every  effort  to 
make  railroad  facilities  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the 
government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  make  such  far-reaching  recommendations 
respecting  the  railroads  based  on  what  is  evidently  an  in- 
complete investigation. 

"In  view  of  the  work  which  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
has  accomplished,  in  co-operation  with  the  government  and 
the  shippers,  and  the  benefits  already  produced  through  better 
car  loading  and  more  prompt  unloading  of  cars,  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should  at 
this  time  recommend  that  the  government  take  over  and 
operate  the  railroads. 

"According  to  the  government's  own  reports,  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  in  May,  1917,  hauled  from  the  mines, 
142,157  more  cars  of  bituminous  coal  than  they  did  in  May 
of  last  year,  an  increase  of  about  24  per  cent — approxi- 
mately seven  million  tons. 

"Neither  I  nor  any  of  my  associates  on  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  have  had  any  communication  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  we  have  been 
in  Washington  for  the  past  two  months  carrying  out  the 
pledge  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  to  unify  their  systems 
and  co-ordinate  their  operations  to  produce  the  maximum  of 
national  transportation  efficiency." 

Under  the  administration  of  the  War  Board  the  railroad 
facilities  of  the  country  are  already  pooled  and  operated 
practically  "on  government  account"  without  any  government 
guarantee  as  to  their  compensation  and  the  mobilization  of 
their  rolling  stock,  which  the  commission  talks  about,  is 
being  carried  out  by  orders  from  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service,  which  moves  cars  about  wherever  they  are  required. 
The  first  action  of  the  railroad  Executive  Committee  was  to 
direct  that  preference  be  given  to  the  movement  of  coal  and 
ore  and  not  only  was  the  movement  of  bituminous  coal  in- 
creased 29  per  cent  in  April  and  24  per  cent  in  May,  but 
during  May  the  car  shortage  was  reduced  about  40  per  cent. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  perfected  to  promote  the  move- 
ment of  coal  to  the  head  of  the  lakes,  which  the  trade  com- 
mission refers  to  especially,  and  to  New  England  and  other 
tidewater  points. 

The  coal  production  committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  of  which  F.  S.  Peabody  is  chairman,  also  issued  a 
statement  commenting  on  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  declaring  that  it  would  ix"  "very  unwise  to  put 
into  effect  untried  methods  that  would  interfere  with  the  close 
co-operation  that  now  exists."  The  statement  pointed  out 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  committee  when  it  was 
created  was  to  increase  coal  production  so  that  an  adequate 
su])ply  would  Ije  available,  and  that  how  well  it  has  accom- 
plished its  purpose  is  shown  by  the  increased  prcxluction  in 
May,  while  the  figures  for  the  first  half  of  June  show  a  still 
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further  increase  is  going  on.  The  statement  added  that 
"many  remedies  to  reduce  prices  have  been  suggested,  but  it 
is  tlie  ojjinion  of  tlie  committee  tliat  the  continued  increase  in 
product  ion  already  seiun-d,  together  vvitli  tiie  intHxiuction  of 
wise  economies  in  its  use  and  tlie  discontinuance  of  unneces- 
sary hoarding,  will  :uitom:itic;illv  bring  prices  to  their  proper 
level." 

RKH»Kr  OF    J  UK  ("ol'Nt'U.   t)K    NaIIONAI.  DEFENSE 

'Ihe  mobilization  of  the  262,000  miles  of  railroads  of 
the  country  for  the  nation's  defense  is  given  first  place  in 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  organization  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  its  Ad- 
visory Commission  and  their  various  boards,  sections  and 
committees,  given  to  the  press  on  Sunday  in  the  form  of  a 
report  by  Walter  S.  Gifford,  director  of  the  council  and  the 
commission,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  is  chairman. 
Prominent  mention  in  the  list  of  accomplishments  is  also 
given  to  the  settlement  of  the  recent  threatened  national  rail- 
road strike  and  to  the  organization  of  the  railroad  committee 
sent  to  Russia  and  the  enlistment  of  reserve  engineer  regi- 
ments to  aid  in  rehabilitating  the  railroads  of  France.  All 
of  these  except  the  strike  settlement  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  listed  as  a  co-operative  com- 
mittee of  the  Advisory  Commission  under  Daniel  Willard, 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  as  distinguished  from 
the  various  sections  and  boards  of  the  council  itself.  Com- 
mittees on  telegraphs  and  telephones  and  on  electric  railways 
are  also  co-operating  with  Mr.  Willard,  who  is  in  particular 
charge  of  transportation  and  communication. 

Regarding  the  work  of  the  railroad  committee,  the  report 
says  that  at  the  instance  of  Commissioner  Willard  the  rail- 
roads "have  been  completely  mobilized,"  and  that  the  rail- 
road special  committee  "has  adopted  the  broadest  attitude  in 
connection  with  the  public  interest."  Then  follows  an  out- 
line of  the  principal  accomplishments  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board,  which  have  already  been  described  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette.  In  reference  to  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
ordering  preference  to  the  movement  of  fuel,  the  report  says 
that  the  committee  has  certified  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  that  in  its  judgment  preference  should  be  given  as 
follows :  ( 1 )  Fuel  for  the  government ;  ( 2 )  fuel  for  railroads 
upon  which  mines  are  located;  (3)  fuel  for  other  railroads, 
and  (4)  fuel  for  other  purposes. 

The  committee  on  electric  railways  was  organized  by  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Association  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Willard,  under  the  chairmanship  of  General  George  N. 
Harries,  and  is  co-operating  with  the  committee  of  the 
American  Railway  Association. 

A  close-knit  organization  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
companies  to  insure  the  government  the  most  rapid  and  effi- 
cient communication  service  has  also  been  effected  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Willard,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company,  who  acts  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Elaborate  plans  have  been  worked  out  by  which  all 
government  calls  are  given  precedence  and  special  service  has 
l)een  arranged.  Extensive  methods  have  been  devised  for 
.special  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  government  and  more  than  10,000  miles  of  lines  have 
already  been  taken  from  commercial  use  and  devoted  ex- 
(lusively  to  the  government.  A  very  comprehensive  system 
for  the  W^ar  Department  has  been  evolved. 

Illinois  Passenger  Fares 

Senator  Sherman  of  Illinois  on  June  20  appealed  to  Con- 
gress to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  between  the  federal  and 
state  authorities  over  the  question  of  Illinois  passenger  fares 
Ijy  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  in  the  Senate,  direct- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  dismiss  its  ap- 
plication to  the  federal  court  at  St.  Louis  which  led  to  the 


injunction  issued  by  Judge  Dyer  against  the  state  authorities 
and  to  modify  or  vacate  its  own  order  "in  such  a  way  that 
the  .status  of  the  parties  in  the  case  pending  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  (^ourt  shall  be  preserved  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  District  Judge  Landis  and  the  refusal  of  Justice 
(Jlark  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  grant  a  temporary  injunction 
until  said  case  shall  have  been  finally  determined  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  or  after  October  2,  1917." 

Senator  Sherman  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  give  early  consideration  to  his  resolu- 
tion because  he  said  Judge  Dyer  had  threatened  to  incarcerate 
the  state  authorities  and  to  disable  a  portion  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment in  case  they  attempted  to  enforce  the  Illinois  2 -cent 
fare  law. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  July  16  to  September 
1  the  effective  date  of  its  order  in  the  freight  rate  part  of  the 
case  instituted  by  the  Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis. 
Both  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  were  involved  in  the 
original  complaint,  but  decisions  were  rendered  separately 
as  to  the  passenger  rates  and  as  to  the  freight  rates.  The 
postponement  of  the  freight  rate  order  is  because  the  carriers 
have  not  been  able  to  prepare  tariffs,  but  the  postponement 
may  tend  to  avoid  complications  until  the  situation  as  to 
passenger  fares  has  been  cleared  up. 

Candidates  for  the  I.  C.  C. 

The  fact  that  President  Wilson  probably  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  appoint  two  additional  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  besides  a  successor  to  the  late  Judson 
C.  Clements  is  causing  considerable  activity  on  the  part  of 
members  of  Congress  and  elsewhere  in  recommending  candi- 
dates. A  telegram  signed  by  the  governors  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  has  been  sent  to  the  President  urging  that  New 
England  be  given  representation.  Senator  Newlands  has 
urged  the  appointment  of  J.  F.  Shaughnessy  of  the  Nevada 
commission  and  the  name  of  Max  Thelen,  president  of  the 
California  commission  and  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  has  been  mentioned,  as  has  that  of 
Edgar  J.  Watkins,  examiner-attorney  for  the  commission, 
and  it  has  been  rumored  that  the  name  of  George  B.  McGinty, 
secretary  of  the  commission,  will  also  be  placed  before  the 
President. 

House  Committee  Changes  Priority  Bill 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  reported  out  the  priority  bill,  S.  2356,  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  with  numerous  changes.  The 
condition  in  the  principal  section  of  the  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  issue  priority  orders  if  he  finds  it  necessary  "for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war"  is  changed  to  read  "for 
the  national  defense  and  security,"  and  to  the  provision  au- 
thorizing him  to  issue  orders  through  such  person  or  persons 
as  he  may  designate  is  added  the  words  "or  through  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission."  The  committee  also  struck 
out  the  provision  requiring  the  carriers  to  maintain  a  com- 
mitee  at  Washington  to  receive  and  arrange  for  compliance 
with  priority  orders,  the  provision  authorizing  carriers  to 
enter  into  agreements  looking  to  a  division  of  earnings  on 
certain  kinds  of  traffic,  and  the  amendment  added  by  Senator 
Reed  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
require  the  railways  to  provide  sufficient  cars  and  equipment 
to  promptly  move  and  transport  all  traffic  tendered  to  them. 
The  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  that  for  the  transportation 
of  persons  or  property  in  carrying  out  the  orders  and  direc- 
tions of  the  President  the  lawfully  established  tariffs  shall 
apply  is  changed  to  read  that  "just  and  reasonable  rates  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 

The  priority  bill  and  the  bill  to  enlarge  and  reorganize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  expected  to  be  taken 
up  promptly  in  the  House  as  soon  as  it  completes  the  debate 
on  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 
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JAMES  E.  GORMAN 

James  E.  Gorman,  chief  executive  officer  for  the  receivers 
<>r  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Tacific,  was  elected  president 
of  the  reorganized  company  at  a  meeting  of  the  hoard  of 
directors  on  June  22.  His  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
j)r(jperty  the  affairs  of  which  he  will  direct,  his  success  as 
executive  head  of  the  organization  during  tlie  receivership, 
his  ability  and  railway  experience,  and  his  great  personal 
popularity  make  his  selection  as  president  the  logical  one. 

Although  Mr.  Gorman  has  been  in  railroad  work  for  nearly 
40  years  he  is  but  53  years  of  age,  and  consequently  among 
the  younger  railroad  executives  of  the  country.     His  rapid 
rise  to  high  office,  is  due  not  only  to  great  natural  ability, 
but  to  thoroughness  and  untiring  effort,  to  his  command  of 
detail,  his  mastery  of  traffic  matters,  his  fairness  in  all  his 
dealings  and  his   always   kindly,   genial   and  tactful  treat- 
ment   of    people.       Prior,   to    liis     appointment    as    chief 
executive    officer    of    the    Rock     Island    his    railroad    ex- 
perience was  almost  entirely 
in  the  traffic  department.     It 
was    in    that    field    that    he 
built   up   a   wide   reputation 
among    shippers    for    diplo- 
macy     and      fair      dealing. 
Shippers    knew    that    "Jim" 
Gorman's  word  was  equiva- 
lent to  his  bond  and,  there- 
fore,   became    his    fast    and 
faithful    friends.      Although 
naturally    disposed    to    keep 
out    of     the    limelight,     his 
thorough  knowledge  of  rates 
and     his     great     familiarity 
with     rate     structures     was 
well  known  to  traffic  officers 
and  railroad  patrons  alike. 

His  perseverance  and  de- 
termination never  permit  a 
problem  to  pass  him  un- 
solved. Having  risen  from 
the  ranks,  he  fully  appreci- 
ates the  trials  and  difficul- 
ties of  his  subordinates  and 
is  most  friendly  and  demo- 
cratic in  his  relations  with 
them.  Although  a  stem  disci- 
plinarian when  necessary,  he 
is  known  for  his  great  pa- 
tience with  all  with  whom 
he  has  dealings.  Unlike 
many  self-made  men  who 
have  been  hardened   by  the 

stern  realities  of  a  strenuous  life,  he  retains  his  fine  sensi- 
bilities and  his  keen  sympathy  for  his  fellow  men.  In  his 
quiet  way  he  has  assisted  many  out  of  difficulty  and  only 
those  closest  to  him  know  the  extent  of  Mr.  Gorman's  gen- 
erosity.     ,  , 

Under  Mr.  Gorman's  administration  as  chief  executive 
officer,  which  began  on  November  1,  1915,  the  Rock  Island's 
financial  results  were  greatly  improved.  In  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1916,  the  net  income  after  operating  expenses, 
taxes,  interest,  rentals  and  other  deductions,  amounted  to 
$8,078,189,  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $386,389  for  the 
}jrevious  year.  For  the  same  period  the  total  operating  rev- 
enue showed  an  increase  of  $9,589,770,  or  about  13.5  per 
cent,  while  the  operating  expenses  increased  $1,481,259,  or 
afjout  2.8  per  cent.  Net  operating  revenue  increased  $8,- 
108,510,  or  about  45.8  per  cent,  and  operating  income  in- 
creased $7,852,133,  or  55.5  per  cent.  An  increase  of  $7,- 
959,008,  or  51.5  per  cent,  was  shown  in  gross  income,  while 
interest,  rentals  and  other  deductions  decreased  $505,568,  or 
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3.2  per  cent.  The  fact  that  this  record  was  made  by  prac- 
tically the  same  organization  which  operated  the  road  be- 
fore the  receivership  bears  out  the  previous  contention  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  that  the  troul>les  of  the  Rock  Island 
were  attributable  to  bad  financial  management  rather  than 
to  the  incompetency  of  its  officers.  Mr.  Gorman  has  been 
tortunate  in  receiving  the  assistance  of  loyal  and  able  as- 
sociates, among  whom  A.  C.  Ridgway,  chief  operating 
(jfficer  for  the  receivers,  has  been  foremost. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  an  operating  study  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land published  in  this  paper  on  May  19,  1916,  it  reaches 
more  of  the  large  western  traffic  centers  than  any  other  road. 
.\mong  them  are  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Des 
Moines,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Memphis, 
Ft.  Worth  and  Dallas.  In  addition  to  its  main  line  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Paul,  Denver,  Santa  Rosa,  N.  M.,  and  Dallas, 
Tex.,  and  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  and  Tucuracari, 
N.  M.,  it  has  the  only  east  and  west  main  line  between  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  namely,  the  line  from  Memphis  to 

El  Reno,  Okla.,  to  Tucum- 
cari,  N.  M.  The  greatest 
handicap  to  its  development 
and  the  thing  more  responsi- 
ble than  any  other  for  the 
receivership  was  the  provi- 
sion in  the  general  mortgage 
of  1902  limiting  the  issuance 
of  bonds  for  expenditures  for 
addition  and  betterment 
work  to  $3,500,000  an- 
nually. This  limitation  has 
had  the  result  that  practi- 
cally all  the  available  funds 
have  been  required  for  small 
routine  improvement  work, 
leaving  only  occasionally  a 
surplus  sufficient  to  build  a 
small  terminal  or  some  other 
needed  facility  and  leaving 
no  funds  for  the  reduction  of 
.grades,  the  building  of  sec- 
ond track  or  large  terminals 
or  the  provision  of  other  fa- 
cilities which,  although  cost- 
ing large  sums,  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  economic 
operation  and  yield  full  re- 
turns in  decreased  transpor- 
tation cost.  With  the  fi- 
nancial incubus  which  for- 
merly weighed  it  down  re- 
moved, it  ought,  under  Mr. 
Gorman's  administration,  to 
do  much  better  than  it  did  prior  to  the  receivership  if  gen- 
eral conditions  in  its  territory  are  favorable. 

Mr.  Gorman  was  born  at  Chicago  on  December  3,  1863, 
and  entered  railway  .service  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
(^)uincy  in  August,  1877,  as  a  car  number  taker.  He  was 
later  assistant  yard  clerk,  clerk  in  the  claim  department, 
voucher  clerk  and  tariff  clerk  on  the  same  railroad.  From 
March,  1885,  to  April,  1887,  he  was  clerk  in  tlie  general 
freight  office  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  from 
.\pril,  1887,  to  May,  1889,  was  chief  clerk  in  the  general 
freight  department  of  the  Chicago,  Santa  Fe  &:  California. 
From  the  latter  date  until  March,  1890,  he  was  tariff  clerk 
in  the  general  freight  office  of  the  Illinois  Central,  follow- 
ing which  he  was  clerk  and  chief  clerk  on  the  Chicago,  Santa 
Fe  &  California.  From  December,  1893,  to  March,  1895, 
he  was  traffic  manager  for  Joy  Morton  &  Co.  Returning  to 
railroad  service  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  traffic  manager  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  from  March  to  September, 
1895,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent 
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with  hcad(iuartcrs  at  Chicago.  Froni  Sei)teml)er,  1899,  to 
A])ril,  1904,  he  was  general  freight  agent,  following  which 
he  was  conseeutively  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  and 
freight  traffic  manager.  Fie  left  the  Santa  Fe  on  December 
IS,  1909,  to  hecume  first  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic 
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INCREASE  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  I.  C.  C. 

Tlie  accomi)anying  tahle  showing  the  great  increase  in  thi- 
work  of  the  Interstate  Commene  Commission  during  recent 
years,    was   recently   placed    before    Congress   by   Cliairmaii 


STATISTICS  OK  WOKK   Ol"    rill'.  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YK/XKS    ENDING    NOV.    30.    EXCEPT   AS    OTHERWISE    NOTED. 


K()rm;il  pro'tvdinE.s: 

Complainis  (ilotl 

Subconipluints  filed  ' 

ltiV(>siii;alioiis  insUtatCd. 
Hijspc'iNions  fjranted 


'roU.1. 


Rnipirsis  for  suspension  denied 

Forinrtl  proccodings  disposed  of: 
Comi)!!!!!!.';  and  invcstiRalions. 
Suspension  cases 


Tola! 


Niim!:er  of  reports  issued 

Kumlicr  of  pases  ^ 

Fourth  se;tion: 

Applications  filed 

( irdcrs  grantina;  permanent  relief. 

Orders  granting  temporary  relief.. 

Applications  withdrawn 

Hearings  and  testimony: 

Number  of  hearings 


Pages  of  testimony: 

Formal  cases 

Suspension  cases 

Fourth-section  cases. 


Total  pages  of  testimony. 


Special  dockets: 

Applications  filed 

Applications  granted 

Applications  denied 

Informal  complainis  filed 

Letters  received 

Tariff  division: 

'farilTs  filed , 

Concurrences  filed 

Contracts  filed 

Orders  on  applications  to  establish 
rates  on  less  than  statutory  n  nice 

Rale  mcmoiandums 

Division  of  safety:  ^ 

l'"reight  cars  inspected , 

Pa.sseDger  cars  inspected , 

Locomotives  inspected 

Accidents  investigated 

<;ases  prepiarcd  for  prosecution 

IVnalties  collected 

Division  of  Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection: 
Loeomotives  inspected  ' 


Division  of  Statistics: ' 
A  miual  reports  filed— 

Steam  railway  companies. . . 
Electric  railway  companies. 

Express  companies 

Sleeping  car  companies 

Wafer  carriers 

Telephone  companies 


Total. 


Division  of  Inquiry: 

Number  of  indictments  returned 

Penalties  collected 

L 1  vest igations  conducted  * 

Mcmjoranduras  to  commission  * 

Division  of  Carriers'  Accounts: 
(leneral  examinations — 

Roads  visited 

Keports , 

Special  examinations — 

Roads  visited 

Reports 

Examinations  in  connection  with  formal 
cases: 

Roads  visited 

Reports 

Examinations  in  connection  with  con- 
gressional rcsoautions: 

Roads  visited 

Reports 


Total  visits. . . 
Total  reports. 


19CtJ 


12,  HG 

10.j,736 

113,003 

4 


252,361 
0,653 
11,880 


51 

$5,300 


1,295 


1,295 


28,000 


271, 
11. 
16, 


,002 
,900 

,  2-13 

.:i:i4 
707 

749 

,547 

617 

698 
305 


$11 


1,377 


1,377 


270 


35,000 


35,000 


761 

561 

200 

4,;582 

■!0,:j48 

210,982 

l.>4,195 

307 

3,  2Kti 
3,401 

242, 8&I 
9,U5 
12,733 


148 
820,700 


1,407 


1,407 


1,090 


1,097 


347 


223 
1,331 


07,  CM 


67,000 


3,789 

1,012 

864 

4,640 

79,5.53 

228,403 

78,017 

598 

4,053 
3,956 

237,868 
7,051 
10,873 


275 
S3S,200 


1,452 
120 
28 


r,600 


46 
$211,775 


403 
1,700 


600 

305 

II 

25 


1,001 


493 
1,750 


61,000 


01,000 


4,406 
2,379 
1,199 
4, 435 
105,  271 

184,303 

98, 173 

562 

4,047 
5,911 

357,623 
12,377 
18,976 


100 
S44,S00 


1,528 
155 
22 


1,705 


35 
$308,233 


117 
53 


737 


64,000 


64,000 


5,102 
3, 508 
1,463 
3.  840 
111,849 

l.)4,f05 

So,  026 

229 

3,893 
5, 264 

436,390 
15,480 
22, 6M 


210 
$52,700 


1,527 

167 

17 

1 


1,712 


44 
$63, 500 


100 
68 


491 
1,869 


5,723 


80,000 
19,100 
2,000 


101,100 


5,  (h3 

3,  K75 

739 

4, 32.5 

117,403 

121,827 

77,  <)S8 

<;67 

3,092 
5,515 

487,131 
16,137 
24,999 


24S 
$44,326 


1,618 

271 

17 

1 


1,907 


62 
$214,225 


022 
2,S12 

i,7:)7 

241 
1.34(1 


1,023 

133 

15 

159 


1,.333 


1.131 

202 
II 


.S63 
ir)! 


1,154 


108,  (KK) 
20,:{.jO 
H,  550 


134,  900 


6,009 

3, 096 

799 

(>,  .5.50 

136,42) 

108,766 

53, 701 

864 

3,715 
4>,  152 

451,090 

17,120 

22,152 

64 

398 

$68,235 

74,234 


1,561 

381 

10 

1 


1,959 


93 
$314, 420 


138 
03 


S06 
3,  230 

1,252 
199 

1,057 
114 

1,401 


108,200 

22,  200 

1,000 


132, 000 


0,  730 
4,610 
1,818 
7,600 
140,078 

141,257 

49,352 

518 

3, 263 
4,468 

738,665 

30,206 

31,7.53 

76 

500 

$158,861 

90,346 


1,509 

412 

14 

1 


2,025 


61 
$145,400 


130 
71 


1ft/ 
91 


902 
21 S 


1,105 
2.>0 


898 
3, 740 

■:)50 
205 
821 
38 

l,.-)80 


1 J5,  700 

;i5, 000 

5,  too 


0,014 
0,010 
2,  213 
.8,1.51 
158,810 

l,-)7,294 

0-),OIl 

,')84 

4,022 
5,468 

790,822 

26,746 

32,761 

63 

493 

$173, 190 

92,716 


1,023 

406 

12 

1 

38 
400 


2,138 


5S 
$204,500 


964 
1,290 

073 

200 
.',02 
41 

1,  .513 


s.;i 

14 

222 


1 ,  275 
295 


891 
101 


123,000 
73,700 
5,700 


202,  400 


0, 070 
4,854 
2,  .'kJ? 
0, 385 
148,239 

149,478 

68, 0=^3 

443 

4,8,12 
5,303 

1,000,210 
33,427 

38,784 
06 
287 

$148, 537 

73,443 


1,C15 

410 

10 

1 

126 

822 


2,984 


72 

$277, 435 

360 

200 


201 
119 


781 
3,750 

516 

741 

364 

48 


148,714 
40, 682 
5,  8:J9 


G,noi 

4,787 

1,704 

4.8^8 

155,270 

107,0:7 

:>'*,  952 

546 

4,3)2 
9, 7oO 

908,566 

27,220 

31,721 

r.5 

426 

$90, 570 

52,050 


i,aHi 

410 

10 

1 

201 

901 


3,210 


54 

$339, 290 

27! 

227 


103 
170 


82 
119 


3tt 
365 


'  Prior  to  1910  each  complaint  was  given  a  separate  number,  lioginning  with  that  year  all  complaints  involving  substantially  the  same  subject-matter  were  consolidated 
under  one  number. 

2  A  bound  volume  consists  of  about  700  pages.  Eleven  volumes  contain  all  reports  of  the  commission  prior  to  August,  1906.  Since  that  lime  30  volumes  of  rcporlotl 
opiniims  and  4,372  pages  of  tmreportcd  opinions  have  been  published. 

'  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

♦  Records  not  previously  kept  so  as  to  differentiate  this  informal  ion  by  years. 


of  the  Rock  Island.  When  the  road  went  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  he  was  appointed  chief  traffic  officer  and  on  No- 
veml)er   1,   1915,   was  appointed  chief  executive  officer. 


Adamson  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  in  connection  with  the  debate  on  the  hill  to  en- 
large and  reorganize  the  commission. 


Centralizing  the  Handling  of  Timber  on  the  B.  &  0, 

The  Inspection,  Storing,  Treatment    and  Distribution 
of  Ties  and  Lumber  Concentrated  in  One  Department 

By  F.  J.  Angier 
Superintendent  of  Timl)er  Preservation,   Baltimore  &  Ohio  Svstcm. 


THE  rapidly  increasing  item  of  tie  expense  led  the  operat- 
ing officers  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  undertake  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  tie  situation  in  1914.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  concentrating  the  inspection,  treatment  and  distribu- 
tion of  all  ties  in  the  timljer  preservation  department.  This 
department  has  also  been  assigned  in  a  general  way  to  the 
investigation  of  all  phases'  of  the  tie  and  lumber  business 
on  the  railroad,  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible economy  in  the  use  of  wood  through  the  selection  of 
the  best  species,  sizes,  etc.,  to  be  employed  in  each  instance. 
This  arrangement  was  made  in  the  belief  that  if  the  entire 
responsibility  for  this  heavy  expenditure  was  concentrated 
in  one  department  better  results  would  be  attained  than  by 
leaving  it  as  one  of  several  duties  of  the  different  depart- 
ments interested  in  the  use  of  timber. 

The  Inspection  and  Use  or  Ties 

The  work  of  the  timber  preservation  department  was 
originally  limited  to  the  operation  of  the  timber-treating 
plant  at  Green  Spring,  W.  Va.,  where  approximately  1,000,- 
000  ties  per  year,  and  other  timbers,  are  treated;  and  to 
the  inspection  of  ties  and  timber  treated  by  contract  at  other 
points.  The  treating  plant  at  Green  Spring,  W.  Va.,  con- 
sists of  two  treating  cylinders  each  7  ft.  in  diameter  and 
132  ft.  long.  A  charge  consists  of  about  600  ties,  and  these 
can  be  thoroughly  treated  in  about  6  hours.  The  plant  was 
built  four  years  ago  and  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  June  20,  1913. 

In  1915  the  duty  of  inspecting  all  ties  before  purchase 
was  delegated  to  this  department,  the  purchasing  agent 
first  negotiating  with  producers  who  notify  the  superinten- 
dent of  timber  preservation  when  ties  are  ready  for  inspec- 
tion. Each  inspector  is  assigned  to  a  certain  district  to  re- 
lieve him  of  the  necessity  of  making  long  trips  and  to  en- 
able him  to  become  familiar  with  the  situation  in  his  partic- 
ular territory.  It  has  l)een  the  aim  of  this  department  to 
secure  ties  which  come  up  to  the  specifications,  and  to  make 
inspections  promptly  after  the  ties  are  produced  along  the 
right  of  way.  When  ties  are  produced  on  foreign  lines  the 
inspection  is  made  when  they  are  loaded. 

If  the  specifications  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  are  fol- 
lowed exactly  they  will  secure  excellent  tics.  To  keep  the 
work  of  the  inspectors  at  a  uniform  standard,  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  have  them  meet  occasionally  at  the  Green 
Spring  treating  plant,  and  go  over  a  large  number  of  ties, 
such  as  are  stored  there  for  seasoning,  to  see  that  each  man 
has  a  clear  idea  of  the  ties  which  should  or  should  not  be 
accepted. 

'I'hc  tic  sclicdulc  formerly  in  use  has  been  elaborated  con- 
siderably to  specify  the  tics  wliich  slioiild  be  used  on  dif- 
ferent divisions.  In  many  cases  the  divisions  have  been 
further  divided  into  districts  varying  with  the  topography, 
density  of  traffic,  preponderance  of  grade  and  curvature, 
etc.  A  complete  schedule  has  been  prepared  for  the  entire 
system,  and  the  most  economic  tie  for  every  condition  n( 
track  and  traffic  determined  upon.  This  schedule  shows 
the  first,  second  and  third  choice  of  ties  for  every  district, 
as  it  is  recognized  that,  for  various  reasons,  the  most  eco- 
nomical tie  cannot  always  he  furnished.  One  feature  en- 
tering into  consideration  is  the  question  of  the  haul  of  treated 
or  untreated  ties.     For  example,  the  hauling  of  treated  ties 


out  to  the  ends  of  outlying  branches  and  the  bringing  in  to 
the  main  line  of  white  oak  ties  from  the  ends  of  these  same 
liranches  is  naturally  to  be  avoided.  On  some  of  the  heavy 
mountain  grades  the  use  of  treated  ties  has  not  been  recom- 
mended. 

To  decide  upon  the  most  economical  tie,  the  first  cost,  in- 
stallation and  handling  costs  were  used  to  arrive  at  the  total 
cost  in  track.  The  cost  per  tie  per  year  was  then  computed 
by  dividing  by  the  assumed  life  and  adding  the  interest  at 
6  ])er  cent.  In  order  to  determine  what  the  assumed  life  was 
to  be  in  each  case  the  records  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  were 
used,  and  also  data  pul>lished  by  the  American  Wood  Pre- 
servers' Association  and  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  many  experienced 
maintenance  of  way  officers.  The  effect  of  curvature  on  the 
use  of  tie-plates  was  also  studied  and  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  the  schedule,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was 
found  that  in  some  locations  where  traffic  density  was  heavy 
and  where  hardwood  ties  were  used  the  use  of  tie-plates  was 
not  economical. 

Another  innovation  was  in  the  handling  of  switch-ties. 
The  custom  on  this  road  for  some  \ears  had  been  to  spot 
in  single  switch-ties  the  same  as  cross-ties.  To  prevent  the 
long  storage  of  .<=;mall  supplies  of  switch-ties  at  many  dif- 
ferent points,  with  their  resulting  deterioration,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  the  storekeepers  to  order  their  supplies 
of  switch-ties  in  accordance  with  the  inspection  or  spotting 
made  by  the  division  forces  who  later  made  out  an  order 
for  the  exact  number  and  lengths  required.  The  division 
storekeeper  then  carries  at  the  storehouse  only  the  stock  re- 
c|uired  for  liis  division,  and  few  additional  extra  sizes  for 
emergencies,  or  new  work.  'I'his  has  prevented  carrying  odd 
lengths  year  after  year  and  ordering  more  than  are  u.sed. 

The  timber  preservation  department  has  also  been  given 
the  duty  of  inspecting  ties  removed  from  the  track  with  the 
idea  that  if  one  essential  to  tie  economy  is  to  furnish  good 
ties  the  second  is  to  leave  them  in  track  as  long  as  they  will 
continue  to  perform  their  function  satisfactorily.  The  im- 
portance of  securing  the  complete  life  from  each  tic  made  it 
appear  worth  M'hile  to  provide  an  independent  check  on  thc^ 
ties  removed  from  track  to  ascertain  whether  they  might  not 
liave  further  value;  therefore  this  department  has  a  small 
force  of  inspectors  who  travel  over  the  road  and  examine  ties 
removed  before  they  are  burned.  The  ties  are  piled  after 
removal,  but  they  are  not  burned  until  the  inspector  has  gone 
over  the  territory  and  marked  those  which  should  be  pre- 
served. The  maintenance  of  way  department  then  takes 
charge  of  the  ties  which  are  saved  and  uses  them  as  it  sees 
fit.  'I'he  supervisors  either  have  the  foreman  put  these  ties 
bac  k  in  track  or  use  them  for  temporary  sidings,  back-tracks 
in  yards,  etc".  This  system  is  satisfactory  in  practice,  as  it 
deters  foremen  frcjm  rc^noving  ties  which  are  still  good.  The 
inspectors  do  not  find  many  good  ties  being  removed,  this 
inspection  being  similar  in  effect  to  insurance — a  protection 
against  possible  loss. 

Makinc;  the  Best  Use  or  Lumber 
Another  new  duty  of  this  department  is  to  inspect  lum- 
l)er  before  purcha.se,  study  the  methods  of  piling  and  stor- 
ing, and  investigate  its  use  for  both  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  wav  purposes  in  order  to  see  that 
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(lio  most  ivoiiomual  kiii(l>,  ij;r;i(lrs,  lengths  and  thicknesses 
arc  ordered  and  used.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  work 
was  to  give  inspectors  the  particuhir  training  necessary  re- 
garding the  grades  to  make  certain  that  the  lumber  received 
is  in  accordance  with  what  was  ordered  and  what  the  deal- 
ers bill  the  company  for.  The  inspection  of  lumber  is  a 
highly  specialized  work,  and  there  is  such  a  large  difference 
between  the  prices  of  the  different  grades  that  unless  a  great 
deal  of  care  is  given  to  the  inspection  of  lumber  when  re- 
ceived, a  railroad  may  easily  lose  many  dollars  on  each  car. 
A  shortage  of  as  little  as  250  ft.,  board  measure,  of  lumber 
at  ^40  a  thousand  will  result  in  an  overcharge  of  $10,  and 
even  a  greater  loss  may  readily  be  incurred  by  accepting  as 
No.  1  what  might  l)e  No.  2  common  or  even  a  lower  grade, 
especially  in  the  car  stock,  much  of  which  is  expensive  ma- 
terial. The  checking  up  of  the  use  of  proper  kinds,  grades, 
sizes,  etc.,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  supervisor  of  maintenance 
of  way  and  equipment  lumber,  and  a  man  with  wide  ex- 
perience in  car  building  was  selected  for  this  position. 

The  investigation  of  many  cases  where  treated  wood  may 
be  used  profitably  is  being  carried  on  continuously.  Some 
of  these  cases  are  the  preservative  treatment  of  white  oak 
ties,  switch-ties,  piling,  tie-plugs,  etc.;  wood  block  paving 
for  shops,  team  yards,  warehouses  and  docks,  and  the  pres- 
ervaHon  of  lumber  for  icehouses,  road  crossings,  platforms, 
etc. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  duties  of  this  department  is 
the  distribution  of  cross-ties  and  switch-ties.  There  are 
three  separate  organizations  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  which 
require  ties — the  New  York  terminal  lines,  the  Eastern  lines, 
and  the  Western  lines.  This  department  also  handles  such 
work  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  railway 
and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  railways. 

Owing  to  the  belief  of  the  management  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the  supply  for  these  separate  organizations  can 
be  handled  better  by  one  central  body  than  to  have  each 
organization  negotiate  for  its  own  ties,  an  arrangement  was 
made  late  last  year  to  place  the  distribution  of  ties  in  the 
hands  of  the  timber  preservation  department.  After  the  al- 
lotments are  agreed  upon,  the  engineers  maintenance  of  way 
of  each  of  the  above  organizations  order  a  certain  number  of 
ties  for  each  division  from  the  timber  preservation  depart- 
ment, and  as  the  ties  are  produced,  inspected  and  treated 
(where  required),  this  department  distributes  them. 

The  distribution  described  above  works  in  with  the  in- 
spection before  purchase  already  described,  because  the  tim- 
ber preservation  department  knows  the  production  situation 
in  every  district  and  on  foreign  lines,  and  can  push  inspec- 
tion in  places  necessary,  or  ship  in  from  foreign  territory 
where  the  conditions  of  haul,  etc.,  make  it  most  economical. 
This  arrangement  should  eliminate,  or  at  least  minimize, 
expensive  cross-hauls. 


Increased  Use  of  Oil  Fuel. — A  decided  increase  in  the 
use  of  petroleum  as  locomotive  fuel  by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  in  1916  is  shown  by  statistics  compiled  under 
the  supervision  of  John  D.  Northrop,  and  just  published  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Reports  submitted  by  5,S  railroad  companies,  com- 
prising all  that  operate  oil-burning  locomotives  in  the  United 
States,  show  that  the  quantity  of  oil  fuel  so  consumed  last 
year  was  42,126,417  barrels,  a  gain  of  5,477,951  barrels,  or 
15  per  cent  over  the  consumption  in  1915.  This  increase 
shows  the  steady  expansion  in  the  United  States  of  the  mar- 
ket for  low-grade  petroleum  from  Mexico  rather  than  any 
appreciable  increase  in  the  use  as  fuel  of  low-gravity  crude 
oils  from  domestic  sources.  The  total  distance  covered  by 
oil-burning  engines  in  1916  was  140,434,566  miles,  and  the 
average  distance  covered  per  barrel  of  fuel  consumed  was 
^.33  miles.  Oil-burning  locomotives  were  operated  in  1916 
over  31,980  miles  of  track  in  21   states. 


RUSSIA  WANTS  2,000  LOCOMOTIVES  FROM  US 

"Locomotives,  locomotives  and  still  more  locomotives"  are 
the  fundamental  needs  of  Russia  today.  Professor  Lomonosoff, 
railroad  minister  with  the  Russian  mission,  told  Washington 
newspaper  men  in  an  interview  on  the  railroad  situation  ii\ 
that  country.  "Quite  frankly  I  can  say  to  you,  our  American 
friends,"  he  said,  "give  us  locomotives  and  we  shall  give  you 
military  success."  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
Russian  mission  in  this  country  is  to  arrange  for  supplies  of 
locomotives,  cars  and  other  railway  material  in  addition  to 
those  which  have  already  been  purchased,  and  an  American 
railroad  commission  is  now  in  Russia  making  an  investigation 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  Russian  railways.  According  to  Prof. 
Lomonosoff,  Russia  needs  at  once  1 ,000  Decapod  locomotives 
to  put  the  present  idle  cars  in  operation,  another  1,000  to 
free  the  congested  freight  terminals,  and  850  annually  to  meet 
the  deficiency  between  Russia's  manufacture  and  the  needs 
for  renewal  and  new  construction. 

After  saying  that  the  Siberian  Railroad  was  in  splendid 
condition  for  the  immense  task  put  upon  it,  that  coal  was 
available,  and  that  adequate  sidings  had  been  completed,  he 
continued : 

"Present  conditions  on  railroads  in  Russia  are  nothing  but 
an  inheritance  from  our  short-sighted  old  government.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  our  railroads  are  owned  by  the  state,  and  to 
justify  itself  from  the  true  reproaches  of  the  Duma  that  our 
railways  are  uneconomically  managed,  the  old  government 
decided  to  raise  their  revenues. 

"Beginning  with  1908  there  was  almost  complete  stoppage 
of  freight  locomotive  orders,  so  that  the  money  assigned  for 
these  orders  remained  in  the  treasury  and  the  revenues  given 
in  the  railway  reports  increased.  The  private  railways  had 
to  follow  this  policy  as  their  shareholders  did  not  wish  to  get 
less  revenue  than  the  government. 

"Such  a  policy  provoked  a  breakdown  of  the  locomotive 
works.  In  1906  1,280  locomotives  were  built  in  Russia,  but 
in  1910  only  195  were  ordered,  and  our  works,  which  are  in 
private  possession,  were  obliged  to  turn  to  other  manufacture. 
In  1913  the  old  government  realized  its  fault  and  increased 
the  locomotive  orders,  but  it  was  too  late. 

"When  the  war  broke  out  our  railway  authorities  hoped 
that  after  the  mobilization  had  been  completed  the  railway 
traffic  would  diminish.  But  in  reality  the  contrary  happened. 
Although  we  lost  about  4,000  miles  of  railways  occupied  by 
the  Germans  the  traffic  on  our  railways  increa.sed  by  10,700,- 
000,000  ton  miles,  or  by  20  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  transport  distances. 

"For  instance,  there  were  only  10  or  15  cars  daily  running 
between  Vladivostok  and  the  centre  of  Russia;  now,  due  to 
the  fraternal  help  of  the  United  States,  we  are  sending  from 
Vladivostok  several  hundred  loaded  cars  every  day  which 
must  make  a  6,111-mile  run. 

"Another  example  is  the  transport  of  coal.  In  peace  times 
the  Petrograd  and  Riga  districts  used  English  coal  brought 
on  ships;  now  we  have  to  transport  these  enormous  quantities 
of  coal  by  rail  from  the  south  of  Russia,  a  distance  of  1,000 
miles.  All  these  rea.sons  l)rought  on  a  locomotive  shortage. 
Although  in  the  summer  of  1916  we  got  400  excellent  Ameri- 
(an  locomotives,  this  shortage  reached  its  critical  stage  last 
winter." 

American  Railway  Commission  in  Russia 

Press  despatches  from  Petrograd  report  that  the  American 
Railway  Commission  which  is  now  in  Petrograd  proposes  to 
make  a  wider  examination  of  Russia's  railroad  resources  than 
first  contemplated,  and  a  trip  through  the  south  is  being  con- 
sidered. The  commission  is  confident  that  great  improve- 
ments are  practicable  even  with  the  deficiency  in  rolling  stock. 
The  immediate  problem  is  congestion,  and  the  commission 
believes  that  even  under  present  conditions  traffic  can  be  in- 
creased more  than  threefold. 
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In  a  statement  given  to  the  Associated  Press,  M.  Mitinsky, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Materials,  expressed  warm 
api^reciation  of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the 
Americans.  M.  Mitinsky,  who  met  the  commission  at  Vladi- 
vostok, said: 

"Mr.  Stevens  and  his  colleagues  found  the  track  not  so 
had  as  expected,  it  being  of  similar  construction  throughout, 
without  any  particularly  bad  spots.  In  regard  to  the  rolling 
stock,  they  also  found  the  condition  of  the  cars  relatively 
favorable. 

"The  work  of  the  Americans  in  Vladivostok  was  admirable 
and  they  are  planning  and  putting  together  shops.  On  the 
spot  they  decided  that  the  facilities  at  Vladivostok  were  in- 
adequate to  care  for  the  expected  delivery  of  big  American 
orders  and  construction  of  two  big  piers  was  decided  upon 
and  skct(  hcs  made.  The  work  lias  begun  and  will  bo  finislicd 
within  three  niontlis. 

"At  Harbin,  Tol)ita,  Krasiunarsk,  Irkutsk  and  also  at 
Vyatka,  in  I'^uropean  Russia,  tliorough  examinations  were 
made  to  find  suital:)le  locations  for  repair  shops.  We  will  act 
on  the  advice  of  the  commissioners. 

"Although  no  programme  is  fixed,  I  believe  the  Americans 
will  stay  as  long  as  we  want  them.  In  my  opinion  that 
means  a  verv  long  time." 


UNUSUAL    RECORDS    OF    LIFE    OF    CAST 
IRON   PIPE 

Some  service  records  on  cast  iron  pipe  used  in  railway 
water  supply  lines  were  recently  developed  which  will  be  of 
value  to  those  concerned  with  water  service  installation. 
These  data  should  also  afford  an  opportunity  for  interest- 
ing comparisons  with  the  basis  used  by  the  Federal  valua- 
tion forces  in  estimating  the  depreciation  on  this  material. 
'I'he  long  life  of  cast  iron  pipe  is  a  matter  of  rather  general 
knowledge.  There  are  records  of  pipe  in  use  in  Europe 
for  over  200  years.  In  this  country,  and  particularly  on 
railroads,  such  long  time  service  records  are  not  to  be  had 
because  of  the  limited  time  that  these  pipes  have  been  in 
use.  In  the  early  years  of  American  railroads,  water  service 
re(juirements  were  usually  fulfilled  with  pipes  of  less  than 
tliree-inch  diameter  and  the  use  of  cast  iron  pipe  in  conse- 
(juence  was  limited  to  locations  where  three-inch  or  larger 
pipe  were  used.  The  records  which  follow  are  secured  from 
the  few  examj)lcs  of  cast  iron  pipe  lines  over  SO  years  old 
available   for  investigation. 

Several  instances  of  old  installations  of  cast  iron  pipe 
were  recently  made  the  subject  of  some  study  on  the  Illinois 
Central  with  the  result  that  the  life  of  several  of  these  lines 
has  been  accurately  traced  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  is  a  pipe  line  laid  at  Centralia,  111., 
in  1855.  This  was  a  line  of  4-in.  cast  iron  pipe  ap- 
proximately 10,000  ft.  long.  After  12  years  of  service  in 
1867,  the  pipe  line  became  inadequate  for  the  water  con- 
sumption and  upon  examination  it  was  found  to  be  heavily 
encrusted.  Efforts  were  made  to  improve  its  capacity  by 
cleaning  it  and  relaying  a  part  of  it  with  clean  out  boxes 
at  intervals  of  100  ft.  This  provided  only  a  temporary  re- 
lief and  the  following  year  about  5,000  ft.  of  the  line  was 
taken  up  and  relaid  with  8-in.  pipe,  which  is  still  in  service 
after  being  in  the  ground  49  years.  The  4-in.  pipe  relieved 
at  Centralia  was  relaid  in  1868  or  1869  at  Ramsey,  111., 
where  it  remained  in  service  until  1903,  when  it  again  be- 
came too  small  for  the  demand  and  was  replaced  by  6 -in. 
pipe.  Since  that  time  the  old  4-in.  pipe  has  been  used  at 
various  places,  principally  as  drains.  A  part  of  it  is  now 
in  storage  at  Burnsitle,  111. 

This  pipe  has  a  bell  that  dift'ers  in  several  details  from 
the  standard  designs  of  the  present  time.  Another  inter- 
esting detail  is  the  pre.<^ence  of  two  reinforcing  rings  or  en- 
largements in  the  thickness  of  the  pipe  at  the  third  point 


of  the  length.  A  characteristic  of  early  cast  iron  pipe  was 
an  inequality  in  thickness,  resulting  from  the  practice  of 
casting  the  pipe  with  the  mold  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Measurements  taken  indicated  an  average  thickness  of  about 
j4i  in.  As  a  means  of  getting  some  idea  of  the  loss  of  sec- 
tion occurring  during  the  62  years  of  service,  the  dimensions 
of  this  pipe  were  compared  with  records  of  early  designs 
of  cast  iron  pipe  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  it 
originally  conformed  to  a  design  recorded  in  an  early  issue 
of  tlie  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  having  a  length  of 
'>  ft.,  diameter  of  4  in.,  thickness  of  shell  of  7/16  in.,  and 
depth  of  hul)  of  4  in. 

Another  installation  of  wliidi  authentic  records  are  avail- 
able is  one  of  7,500  ft.  of  4-in.  ca.^^t  iron  pipe  at  Little  Wa- 
l>a>h  river,  laid  in  1857.  This  remained  in  service  until 
July,  189.1,  when  it  was  replaced  i)y  larger  pipe.  The  old 
|)ipc'  was  stored  at  Centralia  until  1894  or  1895,  when  por- 
tions of  it  were  relaid  at  that  place  and  at  Effingham  and 
at  Big  Muddy.  The  installations  at  the  last  named  places 
have  since  been  removed,  but  the  pipe  at  Centralia  is  still 
in  service.  No  signs  of  paint  can  be  found  on  the  pipe 
at  the  present  time,  and  apparently  it  never  had  been 
])ainted. 

Some  6-in.  cast  iron  pipe  laid  at  Centralia  in  1868  and 
1869  was  taken  up  when  the  shops  were  abandoned  in  1916. 
The  pipe  was  found  to  be  in  such  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion after  40  years  of  service  that  most  of  it  was  reu.<^ed,  no 
distinction  being  made  between  the  old  pipe  and  new  cast 
iron  pipe.  Other  examples  of  long  life  for  lines  of  cast 
iron  pipe  on  the  Illinois  Central  include  a  4-in.  pipe  line, 
1,740  ft.  long,  at  Cherokee,  Iowa,  laid  in  1870  and  con- 
tinued in  service  until  1900,  when  it  was  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  a  change  in  the  location  of  water  facilities;  a  line 
of  3-in.  cast  iron  pipe  1,175  ft.  long  laid  at  (orrectionville, 
Iowa,  in  1887,  and  still  in  use;  a  line  of  3-inch  pipe  606 
ft.  long  laid  at  Gaza,  Iowa,  in  1888  and  abandoned  in  1911 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  water  plant  by  fire;  and 
a  line  of  4-in.  cast  iron  pipe  2,9()2  ft.  long  laid  at  Web- 
ster City,  Iowa,  in  1869.  A  part  of  this  pipe  line  is  still  in 
use. 

Atttention  can  well  be  called  to  the  tendency  of  cast  iron 
pipe,  in  common  with  all  types  of  pipe,  to  become  more  or 
less  encru.sted  with  lapse  of  time.  Phis,  however,  has  no 
bearing  on  the  Icjng  life  of  ca.^t  iron  pipe,  since  the  ])ipes 
can  be  cleaned  from  time  to  time.  For  e\amj)le,  the  Illinois 
Central  experienced  difficulty  of  this  kind  in  191.>  with  an 
8-in.  cast  iron  pipe  line  supplying  water  from  the  Big  Mud- 
dy river  at  Carbondale,  111.  This  pipe  had  been  so  en- 
crusted that  a  pressure  of  140  lb.  per  sq.  in.  was  necessar}' 
at  the  pump  to  deliver  400  gal.  per  minute,  which  indicated 
that  the  pipe  was  reduced  to  approximately  the  capacity  of 
a  5-in.  pipe.  L^pon  examination  it  was  found  that  the  diam- 
eter was  reduced  to  about  7  inches,  indicating  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  friction  factor  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
roughness.  After  studying  the  situation  a  contract  was  let 
for  cleaning  the  pipe  under  a  guarantee  to  restore  it  to  95 
per  cent  of  the  discharge  capacity  of  new  pipe.  The  en- 
crustations removed  from  the  pipe  were  estimated  to  repre- 
sent about  16  tons  of  material  and  the  work  was  done  with- 
out taking  the  station  out  of  service  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  at  a  time  and  with  no  interruption  to  train  service. 
.\fter  the  cleaning  was  complete  a  test  run  on  the  pump  gave 
a  discharge  of  498  gal.  jier  min.  for  an  average  pressure  of 
70  lb.  sq.  in.,  the  contractor  having  fully  met  with  his 
guarantee  to  restore  the  pipe. 

From  the  information  ])resentc^cl  it  is  clear  that  cast  iron 
pipe  has  not  been  in  use  long  enough  to  demonstrate  its 
actual  service  life.  The  data  on  los.s  of  thickness  are  too 
limited  to  permit  of  any  definite  conclusions,  although  in- 
dicating that  the  ultimate  life  mu.>^t  be  many  times  the  total 
number  of  years  represented  in  any  of  the  records  given. 
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ANNUAL  GOVERNMENT  SIGNAL  BULLETIN 

I'he  length  of  r;iilroad  in  tlu;  IJnitocl  States,  January  1, 
1917,  on  which  the  block  system  was  in  use,  was  97,927 
miles,  as  compared  with  96,281  miles  on  January  1,  1916. 
These  are  the  totals,  after  deducting  duplications,  as  shown 
in  the  annual  l)ulletin  which  has  just  l:)een  issued  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  These  duplications,  con- 
sisting of  sections  of  road  used  jointly  by  two  companies,  ag- 
gregate no  less  than  481  miles,  in  16  pieces.  This  total  is 
made  up  of  97  miles,  single  track,  automatic;  301  miles, 
double  track,  automatic;  48  miles,  single  track,  non-auto- 
matic, and  35  miles,  double  track,  non-automatic.  The 
figures  for  five  years  are  shown  below: 

Mil  1- 


1\  Ml  Kii\i)  ON   W'n  ini    Till', 
j.in.  1,  Jan.  I, 

1017  1916 

.^^Uoln,•llic     .^2,557         30,714 

Manual     6,S,370         65,567 


!i.(HK   SvsTKM   Is  In    U.se 

Jnii.  I,  Jan.  1,         Jan.  1, 

1915  I9I4  1913 

29,600         26,570         22,219 

66,679         60,167         61.731 


Total     97,927         96,281  96,279         86.737         83,950 

Sixty-five  roads  report  the  block  system  in  use  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  all  their  lines  which  are  used  in  pas- 
senger service. 

The  principal  increases  and  decreases  shown  in  the  bulle- 
tin, as  compared  with  January  1,  1916,  are  as  follows: 


Natnn<;  of  railroads. 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Canadi;^n  racific 

Chesapc:ike  <t  Ohio 

Chicago  A:  North  Western 

Chicago,  Rurlineton  &  Quincy 

Cliicago  G  reat  Western 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  A  Louisville... 
Chicaso,  Lake  Shore  &  South  Bend '. 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western  '. 

f;I  Paso  &  Southwestern  System 

Kr 


Hudson  Valley  ' 

Illinois  Central 

Long  Island 

Los  Anireles  A  Salt  Lake. 
Louisville  &  Nashville. 


Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Stc.  Marie.., 

New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford 

Norfolk  &  Western , 

Oaliu  Railway  &  Land  Co.' , 

Portland  ' 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 

Southern , 

Southern  Pacific  ( Pacific  System) 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio. 

Houston  &  Texas  Central 

Texas  &  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Wa  bash 

Western  Maryland 


Total. 


Increase. 


Auto- 
matic. 


Nonauto- 
luatio. 


282.0 


140.5 
48.2 


354.2 
53.5 


1,73-5.2  1,324.2 


Decrease, 

nonauto- 

raatic. 


7L6 
77.0 

186.6 
39.5 
61.2 

234.5 


41.3 


38.8 
65.9 


27.0 

"w.i 


^Roads   which   have    not   heretofore    reported   block    signal   mileage. 

Table  1,  the  principal  table  in  the  bulletin,  contains  data 
from  a  considerable  number  of  electric  roads,  the  signaling 
of  which  includes  a  large  mileage,  which,  under  the 
standards  which  prevail  on  steam  railroads  would  not  be 
classed  as  block  signaled. 

The  increase  shown  against  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
&  Western,  is  in  part  merely  a  correction  of  an  error  in  the 
table  shown  one  year  ago,  this  road  having  been  omitted 
from  that  table;  the  actual  increase  on  this  road  during  1916 
having  been  98  miles,  non-automatic.  One  increase  not 
shown  is  that  of  the  Ottawa  &  New  York,  which  in  the  sta- 
tistics is  credited  with  69  miles,  non-automatic,  single  track. 
The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf  appears  in  the  table  for 
the  first  time;  33  miles,  automatic,  single  track. 

The  Central  Vermont,  not  shown  at  all  this  year,  was  re- 
corded last  year  as  having  402  miles,  manual;  all  single 
track  except  six  miles.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  show- 
ing 13  miles,  non-automatic,  single  track,  last  year,  is  ab- 
sent from  the  record  this  year.  Another  absentee  is  the  Du- 
luth  &  Northeastern,  60  miles.  This  is  an  industrial  road 
at  Cloquet,  Minn. 


The  ("hicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  now  has  121  miles  of 
road   (single  track),  equipped  with  light  signals. 

The  length  of  railroad  on  which  telephones  are  used  in 
transmitting  train  orders  now  aggregates  103,393  miles,  an 
increase  of  4,144  miles  over  the  length  of  road  thus  reported 
one  vear  before. 


STEEL  AND  STEEL  UNDERFRAME  PASSENGER 
TRAIN  EQUIPMENT 

i'he  rapidity  with  which  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
are  retiring  wooden  passenger  cars  and  replacing  them  with 
cars  of  all-steel  or  steel  underframe  construction  is  shown  by 
statistics  gathered  l)y  the  Special  Committee  on  Relations  of 
Railway  Operation  to  Legislation.  Bulletin  No.  93,  whicli 
has  recently  I)een  issued,  .shows  that  on. January  1,  1909, 
tlierc  were  in  service  only  629  all-.steel  cars  and  673  with 
steel  uiiderframes,  while  on  January  1,  1917,  the  number  of 
all-steel  cars  was  15,757,  an  increa.se  of  2,405  per  cent  for 
the  eight-year-period,  and  the  number  of  cars  with  steel 
underframes  increased  during  the  same  time  to  6,386,  or 
812  per  cent. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  construction  of  wooden  pas- 
.senger  cars  has  practically  ceased  and  the  wooden  cars  still 
in  service  are  being  rapidly  retired.  The  number  of  wooden 
cars  in  service  January  1,  1912,  was  48,126,  but  on  January 
1,  1917,  the  number  was  only  39,169.  During  the  calendar 
year  1916  alone  2,213  wooden  passenger  cars  were  removed 
from  service.  The  replacement  of  wooden  equipment  with 
steel  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  profitable  undertaking,  but 
only  as  a  measure  of  safety.  The  first  cost  of  steel  cars  is 
higher  and  the  available  data,  though  meager,  indicates  that 
the  cost  of  maintenance  is  considerably  greater  than  for 
wooden  cars.  When  steel  cars  were  first  introduced  they 
undoubtedly  had  some  effect  in  securing  competitive  traffic, 
but  the  use  of  steel  equipment  has  now  become  so  general 
that  the  advantage  has  disappeared.  In  its  last  annual  re- 
port the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recommended  "that 
the  use  of  steel  cars  in  passenger  train  service  be  required 
and  that  the  use  in  passenger  trains  of  wooden  cars  between 
or  in  front  of  steel  cars  be  prohibited."  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  of  the  1,445  passenger  train  cars  built  during  the  year 
1916  only  three,  or  0.2  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
were  of  wood,  any  legislation  of  that  sort  seems  quite  un- 
necessary. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  7.3  per  cent  of 
the  cars  built  in  1916  were  of  steel  underframe  construction, 
as  compared  with  92.5  per  cent  all-steel. 

The  number  of  cars  of  steel,  steel  underframe  and  wood 
acquired  by  the  roads  during  the  years  1909  to  1916  inclu- 
sive, is  as  follows: 

Percentages 


Total 
.\c(|uirecl  in —  number 

1909 1,880 

1910 3,638 

1911 3.756 

1912 2,660 

1913 3,350 

i914 4,495 

1915 1.696 

1916 1,445 

January    1,    1917    (un- 
der  construction")..    1,759 

"Tliis    fij^ur'     include 


Steel  Steel  underframe 

26.0  per  cent       22.6  per  cent 


55.4  per  cent 
59.0  per  cent 
68.7  per  cent 
63.0  per  cent 

74.6  per  cent 

73.7  per  cent 

92.5  per  cent 


14.8  per  cent 
20.3  per  cent 
20.9*  per  cent 
30.4*  per  cent 
29.9*  per  cent 
20.1*  per  cent 
7.3*  per  cent 


Wood 

51.4  per  cent 

29.8  per  cent 

20..7  per  cent 

10.4  per  cent 

6.6  per  cent 

4.5  per  cent 

6.2  per  cent 

0.2  per  cent 


82.5  per  rent    16.9  per  cent    0.6  per  cent 
den  cars  reconstructed  with  steel  underframes. 

According  to  an  act  of  Congress  which  was  signed  August 
24,  1912,  the  railroads  will  not  be  allowed  to  use  any  full 
postal  cars  which  are  not  of  steel  or  steel  underframe  con- 
struction after  July  1,  1917.  The  introduction  of  steel  postal 
cars  began  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  however,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


Postal  cars 

Steel 

acc|uired 

in 

Steel 

Underframe 

Wood 

1909 

52 

30 

5 

1910 

140 

10 

11 

1911 

286 

88 

11 

1912 

30 

10 

0 

1913 

101 

18 

0 

1914 

204 

1 

0 

1915 

19 

3 

0 

1916 

29 

0 

0 

June  29,  1917 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  steel  passenger  train  equipment 
now  in  use  on  the  railroads  of  this  country  has  cost  the  roads 
$325,000,000.  That  the  expense  of  the  change  from  wood  to 
steel  has  been  borne  by  the  railroads  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  between  1909  and  1915  (the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available)  the  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  increased 
only  0.057  cents  or  from  1.927  cents  to  1.985  cents  per  mile. 
There  are  now  in  service  approximately  36,169  wooden  pas- 
senger train  cars.  The  committee  estimates  the  cost  of  re- 
placing these  cars  with  steel  equipment  as  follows: 

ArpuoxiMATE  Cost  ok   Rfi-i  ackment  of  Wociden   Cars 


Number 

I'ostal     Ill 

Mail     and     baggage 2,251 

Mail,     baggage    and     i)assenKor.  .  .       547 

Jiaggagc    and    passenger .^,129 

Kaggage     or     express 6,608 

Passenger jn,')06 

Parlor,     sleeping,     dining 4,4,?2 

Business    736 

.Victor     323 


Average 

Cost 
$19,000 
7,500 


17,501) 
17,500 
14,800 
23,000 
37,000 
26,000 
35,000 


A 

$4, 

39, 

9 

54 

97, 

480, 

163 

19 

11 


mount 

503,000 

392,500 

572,500 

757,500 

798,84(1 

838,000 

984,000 

1  36,000 

305,000 


Total     39,169  $881,287,340 

The  railroads  will  undoubtedly  retire  these  wooden  cars 
as  rapidly  as  their  earnings  will  permit.  Assuming  a  value 
of  $4,000  for  each  car  repaired  under  the  classification  of 
accounts  of  the  Inter.state  Commerce  Commission,  replacing 
this  equipment  will  necessitate  a  charge  to  operating  expenses 
of  $156,676,000.  At  an  annual  rate  of  interest  of  five  per 
cent,  the  annual  charge  on  the  investment  required  for  this 
new  equipment  will  be  $44,064,367. 

Type  of  Passenger   Train    Eijuh'Ment   in    Service 


Num- 
ber of 
.Sections--  roads 

New  England   13 

Kast   87 

Southeast    63 

Northwest    29 

Southwest    49 

West 52 

Sleeping  Car  Co.'s 1 


Under  construction 

or  contracted  for 

but  not  yet 

In    service 

received  on 

December   31 

,   1916 

December   31.   1916 

A 

A 

Steel 

Steel 

under- 

under- 

Steel     frame 

Wood 

•Slecl     frame    Wood 

643         344 

4,056 

49             3 

6,223      1,881 

12,846 

886          64             2 

548        603 

4,212 

235             2             3 

734        212 

3,640 

16         

678        452 

2,876 

40         

3,652     1,491 

8,922 

103          42             5 

3,276     1,403 

2,617 

122         187 

Tdl.d    rnitid    Smit 


394 


(a  I 


Toird   U.   S.  and  C 


15,754     6,386  39,169 

61,309 

108         385     4.780 

5,273 

15,862     6,771  43,949       l,5a2 

66,582 


1,451 

298 

10 

1,759 

51 

51 

l,5a2 

298 

10 

1,810 

Classes  of  Eqiiipment : 

Postal   

Mail  and  Baggage 

Mail,  Baggage  and   Passenger 

liaggage  and  Passenger 

Baggage  or  Express 

Passenger    

Parlor,  Sleeping  nnd  Dining.. 

Business 

Motor   


Total   United    States. 


909 

851 

46 

691 

2,029 
6,047 
4,095 
42 
1,044 


194 

454 

57 

204 

1,485 


237 
2,251 

547 
3,129 
6,608 


1,906  20,906 

1,829  4,432 

152  736 

105  323 


51 

117 

5 

103 

324 

658 

182 

10 

1 


15,754  6,386  39,169   1,451 


1 
4 
2 

"eo 

42 


298 


61,309 


1,759 


Mileage: 

United  St.itis 
Canada  


.235,406 
.    31,299 


Total   266,705 


New  Zealand  Curtails  Train  Service. — The  New 
Zealand  Government  has  decided,  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
to  materially  decrease  the  passenger  train  service  on  the  gov- 
ernment railways  to  begin  with  May  1,  1917,  when  only  one 
through  express  train  each  day  will  be  run  on  the  main  track 
lines  in  the  North  and  South  Islands.  All  excursion  and 
special  trains  will  also  be  taken  off  all  lines  and  no  excursion 
tickets  will  be  sold.  It  is  thought  that  by  this  economy  the 
railway  force  will  be  able  to  handle  all  the  freight  offered, 
notwithstanding  the  force  of  trained  men  has  been  materially 
decreased  because  of  the  large  number  who  have  gone  to  the 
front. 


THE  COLEMAN  BOND-WIRE  CONNECTOR 

VV.  \V.  Coleman  of  the  Coleman  Railway  Supply  Co.,  New 
York,  has  developed  a  bond  wire  connector  in  which  a  me- 
tallic plug — the  ordinary  channel  pin — takes  the  place  of  the 
spliced  and  soldered  joint  usually  employed.  On  the  cap  of 
the  trunking  there  is  a  metal  connection  block  (7)  Fig.  1,  se- 
cured to  the  trunking  by  screws;  and  a  duplex  channel  pin 

(10)  makes  the  two  bond  wires  fast.     A  single  channel  pin 

(11)  binds  the  track  lead  (.3).  The  channel  pins  insure 
good  electrical  connections  and  with  the  block  (7)  perfectly 
close  the  hole  (5).  This  arrangement  can  be  inspected  by 
merely  walking  past  it. 

This  connector  is  also  made  to  fit  the  vt-rtitally  extended 
trunking  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  conii)incd  trunking  ca])  and 
connection  block  is  also  niarjc  to  fit  the  round  form  of  trunk- 
ing or  conduit.  The  connector  is  made  of  heavy  malleable 
iron  and  is  sherardized  after  tlic  <  hannel  pin  holes  are  drilled, 
thus  insuring  a  clean  contact.  The  connector  will  be  drilled 
for  any  combination  of  single  or  duplex  channel  pins  as 
specified  by  the  purchaser. 

Several   thousand  tests  were  recently  made  f)n   track   cir- 


^s^ 


2- 

Fig.  I.  Fig.  2. 

Coleman  Bond-Wire  Connector 

cuits  on  many  raib-oads  and  it  was  ftjund  thai  the'  resislaiite 
In'tween  the  rails  and  the  l)attery  leads,  and  between  the  rails 
and  the  relay  leads  varied  from  zero  to  0.6  ohm.  The  i)o.s- 
sibilities  of  a  varying  resistance  are  many;  an  increase  in 
resistance  may  cause  a  signal  failure. 

With  this  connection  one  man  can  install  6  bcxjtlegs  in  the 
time  it  takes  to  solder  one  joint  the  old  way;  and  unskilled 
men  can  make  a  good  joint  in  the  worst  weather.  Tlie  job 
requires  no  tools  other  than  a  hammer  and  a  screw  driver. 
The  workman  has  to  clean  onI\-  1  inch  of  the  insulated  track 
lead.  These  bond  wire  connectors  are  made  by  the  Cole- 
man Railway  Su]iply  Co.,  .SO  Church  Street,  New  York. 


MURRAY  KEY  ATTACHMENT 

A  new  design  of  draft  gear  key  attachment  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Keyoke  Railway  Equipment  Company, 
Chicago,  111.  The  device  ccjnsists  of  two  slotted  links  out- 
side the  draft  sills  at  each  end  of  which  are  placed  draft 
keys  of  the  usual  standard  dimensions.  The  front  draft  key 
passes  through  the  coui)ler  and  draft  lugs  while  the  rear  key 
passes  through  a  key  housing  which  fits  in  a  recess  in  the 
rear  integral  draft  lug  casting.  The  slots  in  the  front  draft 
lug  castings  are  of  such  a  length  that  when  the  limit  of 
capacity  of  the  draft  gear  is  reached  the  front  key  takes  a 
bearing  on  the  lug.  This  relieves  the  side  links  and  draft 
keys  of  all  stresses  in  excess  of  the  cushioning  capacity  of 
the  gear.  It  is  intended  that  a  coupler  with  extensions  at 
the  rear  of  the  key  slot  be  used  with  this  device,  thus  chang- 
ing the  stresses  on  the  front  key  from  bending  to  compres- 
sion when  the  kej-  comes  in  contact  with  the  front  draft 
lugs.  The  rear  draft  key  has  a  bearing  in  the  key  housing  for 
the  full  distance  between  the  draft  sills,  which  reduces  the 
force  tending  to  bend  the  key.  Sufficient  clearance  is  al- 
lowed in  the  slots  in  the  draft  lugs  and  links  so  that  when  the 
draft  gear  is  closed  under  compression  there  are  no  stresses 
on  any  of  these  members.     The  draft  keys  and  side  links 
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are  made  of  rolled  steel,  wliile  the  front  and  buck  draft  lugs 
and  key  housing  are  of  cast  steel. 

The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  type  of 
construction:  It  eliminates  the  bending  of  draft  keys.  It 
permits  of  using  all  the  space  between  the  draft  sills  for 
draft  gear.  It  provides  for  tying  the  draft  sills  together  at 
the  rear  of  tlie  draft  gear  where  buffing  shocks  are  trans- 


Any  kind  of  a  target  may  be  used  in  the  standard.  The 
one  shown  in  the  illustration  is  painted  blue  with  the  words 
"Car  Inspector"  lettered  on  it.  A  hook  is  provided  for  a 
lantern  when  the  standard  is  used  at  night.     This  device  is 


New  Design  of  Keyoke  Draft  Gear  Attachment 

mitted  to  the  underframe.  It  facilitates  the  application  of 
either  the  draft  gear  or  the  key  attachment  and  makes  it 
possible  to  remove  or  replace  either  without  disturbing  the 
other.  It  permits  of  quick  removal  or  replacement  of  the 
coupler.  This  attachment  can  be  designed  to  accommodate 
any  type  of  friction  draft  gear  which  is  placed  wholly  be- 
tween the  sills. 


BLUE  SIGNAL  SAFETY  DEVICE 

The  importance  of  the  blue  flag,  which  is  used  to  protect 
the  workmen  while  repairing  cars,  should  never  Ije  under- 
estimated. Any  disregard  of  this  signal  is  liable  to  cause 
injury  and  sometimes  death  to  the  men  who  find  it  necessary 
to  go  under  the  cars  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  The  ar- 
rangement ordinarily  used  for  protecting  such  cars  consists 
of  a  blue  flag  which  is  more  or  less  carefully  stuck  into  a 
tie  or  into  the  ground.  Often  this  signal  is  either  knocked 
down  by  the  wind  or  by  some  careless  employee,  thus  offer- 
ing no  protection  to  the  string  of  cars  on  which  the  work  is 
being  done.  In  winter  it  is  difficult  to  place  it  in  position  so 
that  it  will  remain  fixed.  Sometimes  switchmen  will  take  a 
chance,  remove  the  flag  and  place  a  car  on  the  repair  track. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  rules  and  should  never  be  allowed. 

In  order  to  provide  a  signal  which  will  give  ample  and 
positive  protection,  the  Acar  Manufacturing  Company,  30 
Church  Street,  New  York,  has  recently  placed  on  the  market 
a  signal  standard  which  cannot  be  removed  except  by  the 
proper  authorized  person.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  this 
blug  flag  standard  is  clamped  and  locked  to  the  rail  and  can 
only  be  removed  by  the  man  who  carries  the  key  for  the  lock 
and  when  once  put  in  position,  it  will  remain  in  place.  The 
clamp  which  fits  over  the  rail  is  made  to  fit  the  shape  of  the 
rail  and  can  be  applied  to  rail  sections  weighing  from  56  to 
100  lb.  The  arms  of  the  clamp  are  riveted  together  and 
telescoped  in  the  body  of  the  standard  which  is  a  piece  of 
pipe.  The  upper  part  of  these  arms  extend  out  through  a  slot 
in  the  pipe  and  the  arntis  are  of  such  shape  that  as  the 
standard  is  raised  they  will  open  the  clamp.  As  the  standard 
is  lowered  the  clamp  grips  the  rail  and  holds  the  standard  in 
an  upright  position.  The  eye  in  the  upper  end  of  the  arm 
which  extends  out  through  the  slot  in  the  pipe  will  then  line 
up  with  an  eye  in  the  lug  on  the  pipe  body  so  that  the 
standard  may  be  locked  in  position. 


Blue  Signal  Safety  Device  Set  in  Position 

made  of  substantial  material  and  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
other  purposes,  such  as  marking  train  tracks  in  passenger 


Blue  Signal  Safety  Device  Being  Applied 

stations,  protecting  team  tracks  and  in  any  other  places  where 
cars  are  spotted  and  are  not  to  be  disturbed. 


General    News    Department 


The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  increased  the  pay  of  large 
numbers  of  clerical  and  other  employees,  including  telegraphers 
and   bridge    carpenters. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  granted  to  its  ma- 
chinists, about  2,000  of  them,  an  increase  in  pay  of  S]/i  cents  an 
hour,  to  date  from  May  1. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  after  many  weeks  of  discus- 
sion and  postponement,  has  passed  the  bill  suspending  the  full 
crew  law  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  reports  that  269  employees  of  the  road 
have  applied  for  enlistment  in  the  various  branches  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  of  this  number  178  have  been  accepted. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  made  an  advance  of  5  per  cent 
in  the  pay  of  employees  in  offices,  stations,  dining  cars  and  parlor 
cars,  whose  wages  have  not  previously  been  increased  this  year. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  have  now  passed  the  bill  increasing 
the  membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but 
with  differences  which  will  necessitate  reference  to  a  conference 
committee. 

Senator  Hollis,  of  New  Hampshire,  called  on  President  Wilson 
last  week,  and  urged  on  behalf  of  the  four  railroad  brother- 
hoods that  there  should  be  no  labor  legislation  at  the  present 
session   of   Congress. 

Representative  Watkins  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House, 
H.  R.  5132,  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
give  30  days'  notice  of  hearings  to  state  commissions,  attorneys 
general  and  commercial  organizations  that  may  be  interested. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  begun  the  work  of 
moving  from  its  present  quarters,  scattered  through  four  differ- 
ent buildings  in  Washington,  to  its  new  office  building  at 
Eighteenth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  where  all  of  its 
departments  will  have  modern  and  commodious  quarters  under 
one  roof. 

The  Firemen's  Brotherhood,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  at  the  recent  Missouri  State  convention  of  the  order,  at 
St.  Louis,  will  continue  to  insure  the  lives  of  members  without 
any  change  on  account  of  the  war,  or  the  participation  of  mem- 
bers in  war.  Many  Canadian  members  of  the  brotherhood  have 
already  gone  to  the  front,  and  some  have  been  killed.  The  poli- 
cies on  these  lives  have  been  paid  in  the  usual  order. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  has  issued  a  circular  pro- 
posing that  the  law  of  Georgia  forbidding  the  movement  of 
freight  on  Sunday  be  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  war.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  under  the  pressure  now  existing  the  move- 
ment of  freight  traffic  in  Georgia  is  10  per  cent  less  efficient  than 
in  other  states  (and  would  be  14  per  cent  less  efficient  except 
that  the  law  permits  the  movement  of  perishable  freight,  etc.). 

The  "daylight  saving"  bill,  which  has  been  before  Congress  for 
several  weeks,  was  this  week  passed  by  the  Senate  without  de- 
bate, the  effective  date  being  made  .'\pril  1,  1918.  Mr.  Adamson, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  which  has  the  bill  in  charge 
in  the  House,  and  who  has  been  counted  among  its  chief  op- 
ponents, is  quoted  as  saying  that,  the  Senate  having  approved 
the  bill,  he  will  no  longer  object  to  its  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  division  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  issued  a  tentative  draft  of  instructions  for  field 
work  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  branch  of  the  engineering 
section,  covering  the  inventory  of  telephone  property.  In  ad- 
dition to  general  information,  it  includes  detailed  instructions  for 
inventorying  pole  lines,  aerial  wire,  aerial  or  submarine  cables, 
underground  conduits,  underground  cables,  right-of-way,  land 
and  buildings,  and  central  office  equipment. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  post- 
ponement of  the  effective  date  of  its  locomotive  headlight  order 


issued  last  December.  The  commissiun's  requirements  as  to 
headlights  will  apply  to  all  locomotives  constructed  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1917,  instead  of  July  1,  and  for  locomotives  constructed 
prior  to  that  date  the  changes  required  arc  to  be  made  the  first 
time  they  are  shopped  for  general  or  heavy  repairs  after  October 
1,  but  all  locomotives  are  to  be  equipped  by  July  1,  1920. 

In  the  Fourteenth  street  yards  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  at  Chicago  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  19,  about  10  o'clock, 
an  Adams  Express  car,  in  a  train  being  made  up  (Train  No.  3), 
was  robbed  of  money  and  jewelry  to  the  value  of  $23,000.  Two 
messengers  in  the  car  were  bound  and  gagged.  The  robbers, 
two  of  them,  escaped  as  the  train  was  backed  into  the  station. 
It  is  said  that  the  safe  was  opened  by  manipulation  of  the  com- 
bination lock.  At  last  accounts  it  was  believed  that  the  robbery 
was  committed  by  two  employees  of  the  railroad  company. 

A  heavy  rainfall  on  June  22  did  considerable  damage  to  rail- 
road property  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and  vicinity.  The  shops  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  were  flooded  with  water, 
and  the  tracks  adjoining  were  covered  with  slides  of  mud.  A 
double-track  bridge  of  the  St.  Paul  near  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  was 
washed  out,  and  there  were  washouts  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  IS  miles  northwest  of  Milwaukee.  Near  Rio,  Wis., 
slides  which  covered  the  St.  Paul  tracks  did  considerable  dam- 
age. The  rainfall  was  the  heaviest  on  record  at  Milwaukee, 
having  been   5H   '"• 

Senator  Pomerene  has  introduced  in  Congress  a  joint  reso- 
lution, S.  J.  Res.  77,  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  pro- 
duction, sale  and  distribution  of  coal  during  the  war.  The 
resolution  authorizes  the  President  to  fix  the  prices  of  coal, 
and  to  regulate  the  methods  of  sale,  routes  of  transportation, 
and  apportionment  of  coal  among  merchants  and  consumers, 
either  directly  or  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or 
such  other  agency  as  he  may  designate,  for  the  period  of  the  war 
or  for  such  time  as  he  may  consider  necessary.  If  a  coal  mine 
operator  or  dealer  conducts  his  business  in  a  manner  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interest,  the  President  is  authorized  to  take  over 
the  business. 

The  transportation  committee  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  undertake  a  survey  of  the  city's  freight  handling 
facilities  within  a  few  weeks.  The  survey  will  require  from 
six  months  to  a  year  to  complete,  and  will  be  made  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  on  transportation.  Extensive  en- 
largement and  rearrangement  of  the  Cleveland  freight  terminals, 
involving  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars,  is  expected  to 
follow  the  completion  of  the  investigation.  Among  the  railroad 
officers  who  are  members  of  the  transportation  committee  are : 
J.  J.  Bernet,  president  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis; 
A.  S.  Ingalls,  general  manager  of  the  New  York  Central,  and 
R.  K.  Rochester,  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at 
Cleveland. 


New  Mine-Rescue  Cars 

Three  of  the  all-steel  cars  authorized  some  time  ago  by  Con- 
gress for  the  mine-safety  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have 
just  been  delivered,  and  will  take  the  place  of  three  of  the  old 
cars  which  have  been  in  operation  since  1910.  These  cars  are  to 
be  located  at  Reno,  Nev. ;  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  Butte,  Mont. 


A  "Traffic  Service  Bureau" 

This  is  the  name  of  a  school  at  Thirteenth  and  Spring  Garden 
streets,  Philadelphia,  under  the  charge  of  R.  W.  Tunis,  which 
has  announced  that  young  women  will  be  given  lessons  in  clerical 
railroad  work  without  charge ;  and  that  the  courses  of  study 
have  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Emory  W. 
Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  well-known 
writer  on  railroad  topics. 

The  course  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  lectures  and  recitations. 


designed  to  enable  women  to  become  acquainted  with  railway 
terms,  forms  and  correspondence. 

'ihe  policy  of  giving  the  first  course  free  of  charge  was 
adopted  because  the  railroads  ani\ounced  that  the  women  to  be 
employed  were  to  take  the  places  of  men  leaving  the  railroad 
service  to  enter  the  military,  naval  and  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment service.  There  proved  to  be  a  large  demand  for  instruction, 
and  the   enrollment  quickly   reached  265. 

The  instruction  given  consists  partly  of  lectures  and  partly 
of  problems  and  practical  work.  The  purpose  of  instruction  is 
to  give  tile  students  an  introduction  to  the  problems  with  which 
they  will  be  confronted  upon  entering  railroad  traffic  and  op- 
erating departments,  and  the  school  seeks  only  to  make  it  helpful 
in  a  preliminary  way  to  those  who  are  entirely  unfamiliar  with 
railroad  ofhce  work.  Should  the  present  course  be  successful, 
it  is  intended  to  start  one  giving  instruction  of  a  more  advanced 
character  to  women  having  prescribed  educational  qualifications. 
The  course  is  not  in  any  way  subsidized  by  the  railroads. 


Employment  of  Women 

The  Erie  Railroad  announces  that  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed within  the  last  few  weeks  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  male  help,  is  about  300. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  opened  a  school  at  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  and  young  women  in 
telegraphy,  ticket  selling  and  station  accounting.  The  school 
already  has  24  students,  about  equally  divided  between  male  and 
female. 

Owing  to  the  inability  to  get  draftsmen  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  the  war,  E.  S.  Rice,  assistant  engineer  of  the  construction 
department  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  employed 
12  girls  in  the  drafting  room  of  the  construction  department  at 
Chicago.  If  the  experiment  proves  a  success  more  will  be  em- 
ployed as  occasion  demands 


Car  Shortage  Reduced 

The  shortage  of  freight  cars  in  the  United  States  was  re- 
duced during  May  from  148,627  to  105,127  cars — almost  one- 
third.  The  commission  on  car  service  estimates  that  this  marked 
reduction,  following  four  months  of  rapid  increase,  is  due  to 
the  prompt  response  of  shippers  and  railroads  to  the  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the  War  Board.  On  March  1 
the  reports  showed  a  shortage  in  the  entire  country  of  130,082 
freight  cars.  The  shortage  grew  to  144,797  by  April  1,  and  on 
May  1  it  was  148,627  cars,  as  noted  above. 


The  Webb  Bill  to  Promote  Elxport  Commerce 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  by  a  majority  of 
240  to  29  the  so-called  Webb  bill  for  the  promotion  of  our 
foreign  trade  by  permitting  manufacturers  to  form  co-operative 
associations  similar  to  those  of  foreign  origin  with  which  they 
must  compete.  During  the  last  term  of  Congress  this  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  majority  of  8  to  1,  but  was  held  up  in  the 
Senate  owing  to  the  great  congestion  of  the  Senate  calendar 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 


Railway  Revenues  and  Expenses  for  April 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  for  April,  1917,  was  less  than  in  April,  1916,  by  $9  per 
mile,  or  2.4  per  cent,  according  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics. 

Total  operating  revenues,  $319,529,688,  exceeded  those  for 
April,  1916,  by  $37,569,641.  Operating  expenses,  $227,735,331, 
were  greater  by  $37,033,648.  Net  operating  revenue,  $91,794,357; 
increased  $535,993.  Taxes,  $14,943,029,  increased  by  $2,296,595. 
Net  operating  income  was  $76,803,598,  which  is  a  decrease  of 
$1,747,407. 

K  spread  over  the  mileage  represented,  operating  revenues 
averaged  $1,383  per  mile,  an  increase  over  April,  1916,  of  13.1 
per  cent;  operating  expenses  per  mile,  $986,  were  greater  by 
19.2  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  per  mile,  $397,  shows  an 
increase  of  0.4  per  cent,  while  net  operating  income  per  mile, 
$332,  shows  a  decrease  of  2.4  per  cent.  Taxes  per  mile  rose  17.9 
per  cent. 

This  summary  covers  230,959  miles  of  operated  line,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  Eastern   railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  were 
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greater  than  those  for  April,  1916,  by  10.5  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  rose  20.3  per  cent;  net  operating  revcpue  decreased 
10.9  per  cent;  taxes  increased  13.3  per  cent.  Operating  income 
per  mile  decreased  14.4  per  cent. 

For  the  railways  of  the  Southern  district,  operating  revenues 
per  mile  exceeded  those  for  April,  1916,  by  13.9  per  cent;  oper- 
ating expenses  rose  18.6  per  cent,  net  operating  revenue  increased 
4.7  per  cent;  taxes  increased  45  per  cent.  Operating  income  per 
mile  decreased  0.9  per  cent. 

For  the  Western  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  April,  1916,  by  16.1  per  cent;  operating  ex- 
penses rose  18.3  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  increased  11.4 
per  cent;  taxes  increased  13.8  per  cent.  Operating  income  per 
mile  increased  11   per  cent. 

The  four  months  of  the  current  calendar  year,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  show  changes 
per  mile  of  line  as  follows :  Operating  revenues  increased  9.4 
per  cent,  operating  expenses  increased  16.4  per  cent,  net  operat- 
ing revenue  decreased  6  per  cent,  taxes  increased  13.6  per  cent, 
while  operating  income  decreased  9.4  per  cent. 

Operating  income  per  mile  decreased  27.6  per  cent  in  the 
East,  increased  3.7  per  cent  in  the  South,  and  increased  5.8  per 
cent  in  the  West. 

April  net  operating  income  per  mile  was  2.4  per  cent  less  in 
1917  than  .in  1916,  38.4  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915,  61.6  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1914,  and  55.3  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913. 


Lackawanna  Dining  Car  Prices 

Following  are  some  of  the  "war  portion"  items,  which  have 
appeared  on  the  breakfast  bill  of  fare  of  Lackawanna  Railroad 
dining  cars  since  the  company  began  its  war-time  food  economy 
campaign : 

Strawberries  with  Cream    30c 

Glass    Orange    Juice    2Sc 

"Mammoth"   Prunes    2Sc 

Breakfast  Cereals,  with  Cream 2Sc 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  (2) 30c 

Bacon   and   Eggs    70c 

Broiled  or  Fried  Ham  or  Bacon 60c 

Eggs  Boiled.  Fried.   Scrambled  or  Poached   (2) .  30c 

Potatoes — French  Fried  or  Hashed  Brown 25c 

Rolls,  or  Bread  with  Butter 10c 

Dry  or  Buttered  Toast    15c 

Cream  Toast   35c 

Tea,  Coffee  or   Cocoa,   Individual   Pot 15c 


20c 
ISc 

ISc 
(1)   20c 

4Sc 

40c 
(1)   15c 

ISc 

10c 
25c 


The  Railroad  Year  in  Canada 

Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  Canadian  Minister  of  Railways,  in  his 
annual  statement  to  the  House  of  Commons  reported  a  surplus 
of  earnings  over  operating  expenses  amounting  to  $1,137,713 
on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  system,  and  a  deficit  of  $1,966,626 
on  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  The  government  railroad  system  now  comprises  4,063 
miles,  made  up  of  the  Intercolonial,  1,562  miles;  Transcontinental, 
2,009  miles;  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  275  miles;  Inter- 
national Railway,  112;  St.  John  Valley,  105. 

The  earnings  of  the  Intercolonial,  Mr.  Cochrane  said,  were 
abnormally  low  during  the  four  winter  months  because  the 
road  was  engaged  in  hauling  war  materials,  and  had  to  embargo 
many  kinds  of  freight  which  paid  higher  rates.  Moreover,  on 
that  line  the  operating  expenses  were  augmented  by  increased 
cost  of  coal,  materials  and  supplies  and  increased  wages,  and 
also  by  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  the  congestion 
of  traffic  at  Montreal. 

Total  receipts  on  the  Intercolonial  were  $16,802,290,  and  oper- 
ating expenses  $15,664,577,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,137,713,  as 
compared  with  $1,517,295  in  1915-16.  The  surplus,  said  the  min- 
ister, would  be  absorbed  by  the  equipment  renewal  account. 

On  the  Transcontinental  the  receipts  amounted  to  $5,916,550, 
as  compared  with  $3,758,387  in  1915-16,  and  operating  expenses 
were  $7,883,177,  as  compared  with  $4,410,528.  The  deficit  was 
due  to  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  traffic  oflfering;  to 
the  fact  that  trains  not  warranted  by  business  had  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  to  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  road  at  the 
standard  of  other  transcontinental  lines.  The  operating  expenses 
of  the  entire  government  railway  system  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31  last  were  $24,645,433,  as  compared  with  $17,797,061 
in  1915-16;  the  earnings  were  $23,465,565  as  against  $18,373,143; 
deficit   for  the   whole   system,  $1,179,867.     The  total  number   of 


passengers  carried  on  the  system  was  5,673,796,  including  277,155 
men  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  who  traveled  in  443  special 
trains. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  work  on  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  car  ferry  terminals  and  the  railways  leading  thereto  is 
$2,910,000.  of  which  $2,600,000  has  been  expended.  Rails  have 
been  laid  on  the  Hud.son  Bay  Railway  to  Mile  332,  which  is  the 
second  crossing  of  the  Nelson  river.  Of  the  92  miles  of  line 
remaining  between  the  bridge  and  Port  Nelson  all  is  graded  but 
11  miles.  The  bridge  across  the  Nelson  will  be  completed  this 
summer,  and  the  rails  will  be  laid  into  Nelson  this  year.  Work 
has  been  slackened  on  the  Nelson  harbor  owing  to  war  condi- 
tions. The  estimated  cost  of  railway  and  harbor  work  is 
$26,000,000,  of  which  $18,175,000  has  been  expended,  $12,565,000 
on  the  railway,  and  $5,610,000  on  harbor  terminal  work. 


National  Astociation  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities 

The  officers  and  executive  committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  organized  on  May  23, 
at  a  conference  held  in  Baltimore  of  500  representatives  of  three 
billion  dollars  of  railroad  securities,  have  been  announced  as 
follows:  President,  S.  Davies  Warfield,  Bahimore,  Md.,  presi- 
dent, the  Continental  Trust  Company;  vice-presidents,  Eastern 
district,  Forrest  F.  Dryden,  Newark,  N.  J.,  president.  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  y\merica;  Central  district,  John  J. 
Mitchell,  Chicago,  III,  president,  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank;  Southern  district,  T.  K.  Glenn,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  president, 
Atlantic  Steel  Company;  Western  district,  Charles  C.  Moore, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  president,  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position; Southwestern  district,  I.  H.  Kempner,  Galveston,  Tex., 
president,  Texas  Bank  &  Trust  Company;  treasurer,  J.  Hough 
Cottman,  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  J.  H.  Cottman  &  Co..  Executive 
committee:  S.  Davies  Warfield,  chairman;  Charles  F.  Adams, 
Boston,  Mass.,  treasurer.  Harvard  University;  John  T.  Baxter, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  president,  Northwestern  National  Life  In- 
surance Company;  Louis  F.  Butler,  Hartford,  Conn.,  president, 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Company;  James  E.  Caldwell,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  vice-president,  Fourth  and  First  National  Bank; 
Walter  F.  Coachman,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  chairman  of  board,  Con- 
solidated Naval  Stores  Company;  David  R.  Coker,  Hartsville, 
S.  C. ;  F.  H.  Ecker,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  treasurer,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company;  Crawford  H.  Ellis,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  vice-president,  United  Fruit  Company;  Jacob  Epstein.  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  proprietor,  Baltimore  Bargain  House;  Henry  Evans, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  president,  Continental  Insurance  Company, 
Fidelity-Phcnix  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  American  Eagle 
Fire  Insurance  Company;  William  M.  Hayden,  Baltimore,  Md., 
president,  Eutaw  Savings  Bank;  Robert  Jemison,  Sr.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  former  president,  Birmingham  Railway  Light  & 
Power  Company;  George  K.  Johnson,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  presi- 
dent, Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  F.  J.  Kell,  Wichita 
Falls.  Tex.,  Kell  Milling  Company;  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  president,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company; 
Harold  Kountze,  Denver,  Col.,  chairman  of  board,  Colorado 
National  Bank ;  George  C.  Markham,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  presi- 
dent. Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  Henry  A. 
Page,  Aberdeen,  N.  C,  vice-president.  Page  Trust  Company; 
Walter  J.  Raymer,  Chicago,  111.,  vice-president,  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce;  Henry  A.  Schenck,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
president,  Bowery  Savings  Bank;  Henry  T.  Scott,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  former  president.  Union  Iron  Works;  .'\.  L.  Shapleigh, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  president,  Shapleigh  Hardware  Company;  John 
G.  Walker,  Richmond.  Va.,  president.  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Virginia;  Clarence  W.  Watson,  Fairmont,  W.  Va..  chairman 
of  board.  Consolidation  Coal  Company  ;  John  F.  Wilkins.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  former  owner  of  W  ashington  Post ;  Ernest  Wood- 
ruff, Atlanta,  Ga.,  president,  Trust  Company  of  Georgia ;  Clifford 
B.  Wright,  Cincinnati,  O.,  president.  Union  Savings  Bank  & 
Trust  Company. 

The  Baltimore  conference  appointed  a  committee  on  perma- 
nent organization  of  80  members  from  56  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country.  This  committee  has  now  been  made  permanent 
as  the  advisory  committee,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  executive 
committee.  A  general  committee  of  96,  two  members  from  each 
state,  was  also  authorized  and  will  shortly  be  announced.  A 
declaration  of  principles  adopted  sets  forth  the  objects  of  the 
association.     Its  committees  very  prominently  represent  a  great 
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and  widely   diversified   ownership   in   railroad   seeurities.     Head- 
quarters have  hecn  established   in   Baltimore. 

I^rcsidcnt  VVarlield  in  announcing  the  officers  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "This  association  rests  squarely  on  the  vast 
ownership  of  railroad  securities,  universal  in  distribution  and 
extent,  which  is  the  reason  for  its  existence  and  for  its  support. 
Surprising  as  it  is  true,  fully  fifty  million  people  of  the  country 
have  a  very  definite  ownership  in  railroad  securities.  Thirty- 
three  million  have  life  insurance  policies  in  mutual  companies 
and  eight  million  have  deposits  in  mutual  savings  banks.  There 
are  no  stockholders  of  these  institutions,  their  policyholders  and 
depositors  mutually  own  them  and  their  securities,  which  include 
two  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  in  railroad  bonds.  Nine  million 
more  people  own  railroad  securities,  individually  or  through 
stock  ownership  in  financial  and  other  institutions;  so  do  charit- 
able bodies,  schools  and  colleges.  Therefore  all  questions  af- 
fecting the  carriers  are  of  considerable  public  moment.  The 
credit  of  the  railroads  requires  that  they  be  permitted  to  earn 
a  margin  over  operating  expenses,  taxes  and  fixed  charges  suf- 
ficient to  protect  present  owners  and  attract  prospective  owners 
of  their  securities.  If  not,  the  carriers  can  be  financed  only  at 
a  cost  curtailing  their  development,  lessening  their  efficiency, 
with  higher  operating  costs,  all  of  which  must  react  finally  upon 
those  who  purchase  transportation  and  depend  upon  its  efficiency 
for  the  development  of  their  own  business  or  their  own  property. 
Three-fifths  of  the  seventeen  billions'  aggregate  of  railroad  se- 
curities consist  of  mortgage  bonds — a  majority  in  ownership  of 
railroads,  yet  with  no  voice,  which  this  association  now  will 
largely  represent  in  addition  to  stockholders.  The  voice  of  the 
owners  of  the  carriers  should  be  heard  along  with  the  voice  of 
the  users  of  transportation  in  solving  their  problems.  This  as- 
sociation is  not  to  become  a  critic  of  those  in  authority  over  the 
carriers;  its  wish  is  to  be  helpful,  and  to  be  among  those  con- 
sidered, whenever  and  wherever  questions  are  decided  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies — national  or  state— which  affect  those  it 
represents." 

Coal  Prices  to  be  Fixed  by  Committees 

At  a  meeting  of  approximately  400  coal  operators  held  at 
Washington  on  Tuesday  at  the  call  of  F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  the  operators  to  sell 
their  product  "at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price"  to  be  fixed,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production,  by  special 
committees  of  operators  from  each  coal  mining  state.  The 
special  committees  are  also  to  confer  with  the  council's  com- 
mittee "to  the  end  that  production  be  stimulated  and  plans  be 
perfected  to  provide  adequate  means  of  distribution."  Before 
the  resolutions  were  adopted  the  operators  were  addressed  by 
Secretaries  Lane  and  Daniels,  John  T.  Fort  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  T.  L.  Lewis,  assistant  to  the  attorney 
general,  who  appealed  to  their  patriotism,  and  also  frankly  stated 
that  unless  the  operators  established  of  their  own  will  a  fair 
selling  price  for  coal  and  proper  regulation  of  the  industry,  the 
government  would  be  forced  to  take  over  their  output.  Secre- 
tary Lane  told  the  operators  that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do 
was  to  put  into  the  hands  of  one  man  or  of  a  small  group  of 
men  the  fixing  of  prices,  rather  than  to  compel  the  government  to 
use  a  strong  hand.  Assurance  was  given  that  there  would  be 
no  prosecution  by  the  government  on  account  of  an  agreement 
on  prices  with  a  government  agency.  Mr.  Fort  placed  a  large 
part  of  the  blame  for  coal  conditions  on  the  railroads.  Chairman 
Peabody  qualified  Mr.  Fort's  remarks  with  the  statement  that 
"some  of  the  railroads  are  good  and  some  are  bad." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  on  Tuesday 
began  a  hearing  on  bills  to  regulate  the  price  of  coal  and  other 
basic  materials,  and  heard  a  large  number  of  operators.  Many 
attributed  the  high  price  of  coal  to  car  shortage. 

Governor  Goodrich,  of  Indiana,  in  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  said  that  it  is  being  clearly  demonstrated  in  his 
state  that  the  operators  do  not  want  an  adequate  supply  of 
cars.  "We  find  them  loading  cars  light,  and  slow  about  loading 
cars  delivered  to  them,"  he  said.  He  suggested  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  be  given  power  to  order  prefer- 
ence given  to  certain  kinds  of  freight,  and  that  a  prohibitive 
demurrage  rate  should  be  made  effective  after  48  hours. 

The  President  met  with  the  entire  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion  on    Saturday   afternoon,   and   for  more  than   an   hour  dis- 


cussed the  activities  of  the  commission  in  obtaining  costs  on 
various  commodities,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction cost  of  steel  and  lumber.  He  requested  the  commission 
to  make  investigations  into  these  two  subjects,  which  will  be 
done  at  once.  The  commission  has  a  staff  of  about  200  special 
investigators  who  can  be  assigned  to  the  investigations. 

At  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  the  coal  operators  arranged  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  bureau  in  Washington  to 
gather  statistics,  co-ordinate  them,  and  be  the  intermediary  be- 
tween the  coal  associations  and  local  bureaus  and  the  gov- 
ernment. 


Canadian  Rails  in  Europe 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Railways,  reporting  to  Parliament 
at  Ottawa,  concerning  the  shipment  of  rails  for  use  on  the  battle 
front  in  France  and  Belgium,  in  response  to  the  last  request 
from  the  British  Government,  says  that  rails  are  being  procured 
from  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  through  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass,  from  Imrie  to  Resplendent,  a  distance  of  207  miles. 
By  taking  some  rails  from  the  Canadian  Northern  line  between 
these  two  points,  a  composite  line  will  be  made,  which  will  serve 
the  industries  of  the  district  and  put  the  settlers  to  the  minimum 
amount  of  inconvenience.  The  composite  line  will  be  composed 
of  128  miles  of  Canadian  Northern  roadbed  and  11  miles  of 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

The  work  of  lifting  the  rails  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is 
being  done  by  all  the  section  men  on  the  sections  of  line  af- 
fected, all  the  available  local  labor  and  150  soldiers  belonging  to 
a  construction  battalion.  The  first  shipment  of  rails  will  be  in 
transit  to  Three  Rivers  this  week  and  the  balance  will  be  on  the 
way  by  the  end  of  July. 

Canadian  Northern  rails  are  not  being  sent  to  Europe  because 
they  are  not  so  suitable  as  those  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 


Superintendents  Postpone  1917  Convention 

At  a  meeting  at  St.  Louis  on  June  18  the  executive  and  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Railroad  Su- 
perintendents indefinitely  postponed  the  1917  convention  of  the 
association.    The  following  resolution  was  passed : 

"Whereas,  this  nation  has  become  involved  in  a  conflict  for 
the  defense  of  democracy,  which  means  the  right  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government, 
and, 

"Whereas,  we  are  confronted  by  perhaps  one  of  the  gravest 
situations  ever  imperiling  a  free  people,  rendering  it  necessary 
that  the  transportation  forces  be  conserved  in  all  directions, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  that  this  association,  pledging  as  it  does  its  loyalty 
and  support  to  the  Government  in  defense  of  liberty,  justice 
and  humanity,  also  offers  its  service  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  whatever  manner  he  sees  fit  to  use  it ;  and, 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  annual  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
which  was  to  be  held  on  August  8,  9  and  10,  1917,  be  in- 
definitely  postponed." 


American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  officers  and  executive  committees 
of  the  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association  and  the 
Supply  Association  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  June  2, 
1917,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  association  should  be  postponed  for  one  year. 

The  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association  and  the 
Supply  Association  jointly  donated  the  sum  of  $50  to  the 
American   Red   Cross. 

The  secretary-treasurer  has  been  instructed  to  publish  the 
1917  Year  Book  as  heretofore. 


International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Aisociation 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  International 
Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  held  in  Chicago,  May 
26,  it  was  voted  to  postpone  for  one  year  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  August  at 
Chicago. 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  fotlowinz  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  Pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

American  Association  of  Demurkage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  4SS 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  July  18,  1917,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — E.  H.  Harman, 
Room  101,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting,  August 
8-10,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

American  Socety  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Next  annual  meeting,  June  26-29, 
Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  S7th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.   57th   St.,  New  York. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Supt.  of  Telegraoh,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind.  Next  annual 
meeting,   September   11-13,   1917,   Washington,  D.   C. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foreman's  .Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — -H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,   2d  Thursday  in   March,  Hotel  Statler,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.  R.  McMunn.  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Next  conven- 
tion,   September,    1917,    St.    Louis. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bide.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,    September   and   November,   Hotel   Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3rd 
Tuesday,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  131dg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio.  Next  annual  meeting,  August  21-23, 
1917,   Chicago. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  Next  annual 
meeting,   September   11,   1917,   Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.  S.  Wollner,  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. . 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Regular  meteings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B,  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms.  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,   Pittsburgh.  „    l,  ,. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem. 
Pa.     Next   annual   convention,    September,    1917,    Atlantic   City,    N.   J. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August.  r.    T    •«<    A    J 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — P.  J.  McAndrews, 
C.  &  N.  W..  Sterling,  111.  Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21, 
1917,    Hotel    Auditorium.    Chicago. 

St  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.   Louis.  ,      ,      A  XT 

Signai  Appliance  Association.— F.  W. -Edmunds.  3868  Park  Ave..  New 
Vork.      Meetings  with   annual  convention   Railway   Signal   Association. 

SouTHiRN  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
Julv.  September,  November,   10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel,   Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.— W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York  — C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel,   New   York. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly,  Pittsburgh. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  .America.- J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 
Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  meeting,   June   19,   Fresno.   Cal.  ^ 

Transportation  Club  of  Detroit.— W.  R.  Hurley,  Superintendent  s  office, 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.     Meetings  monthly,  Normandie  Hotel, 

Traveling  Enginfers'  Association.— W.  O.  Thompson,  N.Y.  C.  R.  R.. 
Cleveland.    Ohio.      Next  convention,    September.    1917.   Chicago. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers.— Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utnh.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept Tulv  and   August,  Salt  Lake  City.      ^       .        .  .        ^     ^       j 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club.— L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  Tune,   Tulv   and   August,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor.  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Regular  meetings.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago. 
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.\t  a  meeting  of  Western  trafiic  officers  at  Chicago  last  week 
it  was  agreed  that  in  future  payment  for  sleeping  car  berths 
must  be  made  on  the  date  of  making  the  reservation. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  announces  that,  on  trains  which 
have  a  dining  car,  the  waiters  will  pass  through  the  coaches, 
either  before  or  after  each  meal,  and  offer  food  for  sale  from 
trays. 

The  Southern  Railway  in  Mississippi  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
jointly  will  run  a  live  stock  and  dairy  instruction  train  over 
their  lines  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  commencing  July  16 
and   continuing   seven   weeks. 

On  Monday  last  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  at  its  New 
York  terminus  490  carloads  of  new  Southern  potatoes.  The 
movement  of  Southern  potatoes  into  New  York  City  over  this 
road  since  the  first  of  June  has  totaled  278,000  barrels,  an  in- 
crease of  53,000  over  the  receipts  in  the  same  period  of  last 
year. 

The  Southern  Railway,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  reunion 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  at  Washington,  in  the  week 
beginning  June  4,  carried  into  Washington,  from  the  morning 
of  June  2  to  noon  of  June  8,  a  total  of  26,490  passengers.  This 
road  ran  43  special  trains,  besides  512  special  cars  on  regular 
trains,  all  without  accident  to  any  train  or  passenger. 

The  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Traffic  Club  was  organized  on 
May  24  to  succeed  the  La  Salle  Traffic  Club.  Membership  in 
the  club  is  open  to  persons  engaged  or  interested  in  the  traffic 
profession  who  desire  to  join  in  the  study  and  mutual  discus- 
sion of  traffic  matters.  The  headquarters  are  in  the  Call  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  and  the  officers  are :  President,  W.  T.  Boze- 
man;  vice-president,  A.  L.  Fowle;  secretary,  L.  N.  Bradshaw, 
and  treasurer,  T.  H.  Fox. 

The  railroads  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  filed  with  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  their  tariffs  pro- 
viding a  15  per  cent  increase  in  intrastate  freight  rates  parallel 
with  the  increases  in  interstate  rates  for  which  they  have  al- 
ready asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  held  a  hearing  on  June  25  at  Albany, 
and  intimates  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Federal  body  probably 
will  be  followed  in  intrastate  rates  except  in  particular  cases 
where  local  conditions  may  require  a  different  determination. 

In  addition  to  the  states  in  which  the  railroads  have  so  far 
filed  applications  for  a  15  per  cent  horizontal  increase  in  freight 
rates,  as  noted  previously  in  the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette,  applica- 
tions have  been  filed  with  the  commissions  in  Idaho,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  New  York,  Oregon  and  Utah.  On  June  18  the 
Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  continued 
further  hearings  on  the  application  of  the  Minnesota  roads  until 
July  5.  The  railroads  of  Florida  have  been  notified  by  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  that  the  proposed  increase  in  freight 
rates  cannot  be  authorized  until  after  a  public  hearing,  and  that, 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  the  hearing  should  not 
be  held  under  30  days'  notice,  which  would  bring  it  about  July 
15.  The  railroads  of  Georgia  have  had  the  question  of  increased 
freight  rates  before  the  state  commission  for  several  months, 
and  protracted  hearings  have  been  held ;  but  on  June  18  the 
roads  all  filed  a  new  petition,  asking  for  a  minimum  horizontal 
increase  of  15  per  cent  without  delay.  The  commission,  how- 
over,  at  last  accounts  had  not  indicated  when  it  would  hold  a 
Iiearing  on   the  new   petition. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
election  of  officers  on  June  11.  Charles  McNicholl,  district 
freight  agent  of  the  American  Bridge  Company,  at  Pittsburgh, 
was  elected  president;  J.  G.  Code,  general  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia,  was  elected  first  vice-president; 
George  A.  Buse,  president  of  Buse  &  Caldwell,  second  vice- 
president;  D.  L.' Wells,  general  agent  of  the  Erie,  third  vice- 
president;  Aimer  H.  Orr,  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Dispatch, 
secretary,  and  William  F.   Morns,  Jr.,  general  freight  agent  of 
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the  Criuil)Ic  Steel  Company,  treasurer.  The  personnel  of  the 
board  of  governors  for  the  coming  year  is  as  follows :  C.  B. 
Ellis,  trafiic  manager  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company ;  J.  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  general  agent  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western ; 
E.  B.  Mitcliell,  district  freight  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system ;  J.  B.  Rider,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  J.  V.  Styers,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie.  At  the  same  meeting  the  club 
decided  to  invest  a  portion  of  its  surplus  funds,  amounting  to 
several  thousand  dollars,  in  Liberty  bonds. 


licld  by  other  roads.  The  L.  &  N.  has  not  increased  freight 
rates,  has  built  2,700  coal  cars  since  January  1,  and  has  hauled 
1,100,472  more  Ions  of  coal  the  first  three  months  of  1917  than 
in  1916.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  L.  &  N.  was  equipped  to 
handle  every  ton  of  coal  mined  in  Kentucky. 


Reductions  in  Passenger  Service 

President  Wilson  sees  no  sufficient  reason  for  foregoing  con- 
ventions. This  opinion  is  expressed  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
William  Fellowes  Morgan,  president  of  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City,  who  said  that  the  present  tendency  to 
forego  the  holding  of  conventions  and  general  commercial  meet- 
ings because  of  a  desire  to  practice  alleged  economy  was  based 
on  a  false  idea  of  economy.  He  believes  that  the  application 
of  this  idea  will  be  harmful,  rather  than  beneficial,  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  nation's  business.  "Such  gatherings 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged,  because  failure 
to  hold  them  as  usual  is  likely  to  create  a  false  impression,  and 
to  discourage  mutual  co-operation."  With  this  view  the  Presi- 
dent  agreed. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Massachusetts  has  taken 
no  action  in  connection  with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
passenger  trains  run  on  the  roads  in  the  state,  the  commis- 
sioners having  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  companies  have 
endeavored  to  exercise  reasonable  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  trains  which  might  be  eliminated.  The  Boston  &  Maine  has 
made  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  trains 
which  it  had  proposed  to  take  off.  The  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Kentucky  has  approved  the  consolidation  of  certain 
passenger  trains  on  the  Southern  Railway  between  Cincinnati 
and  Chattanooga.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia,  having 
held  a  hearing  on  the  petition  of  the  Southern  Railway  for 
authority  to  discontinue  15  passenger  trains,  now  running  in 
that  state,  ha'  issued  an  order  approving  the  company's  action 
in  regard  to  nine  trains  only. 

The  Georgia  railroad  commission  has  denied  the  application 
of  the  Augusta  Southern  to  be  allowed  to  make  all  of  its 
passenger  service  a  mixed  service,  to  the  extent  of  specifying 
that  trains  Nos.  2  and  3  must  be  operated  exclusively  as  pas- 
senger trains.  The  same  commission  has  granted  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Wadley  Southern  to  operate  its  trains  Nos.  43  and 
44  mixed  tri-weekly  instead  of  six  days  a  week  as  at  present. 
The  East  Georgia  is  authorized  to  substitute  a  single  daily  pas- 
senger service  between  Register  and  Gleanville,  instead  of  the 
present  double  daily  service.  The  petition  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Talbotton  railroad  that  the  Sunday  service  of  that  road  be  dis- 
continued in  order  that  the  trainmen  may  go  to  church  has  been 
granted.  This  petition  is  asquiesced  in  by  the  road.  The  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  has  petitioned  the  Georgia  commission  for  leave 
to  discontinue  certain  trains  and  the  commission  has  set  the 
petition  for  hearing  this  week. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  new  time  tables,  to  go 
into  efifect  July  1,  which  show  numerous  trains  discontinued, 
the  aggregate  (east  of  Pittsburgh)  being  about  6,000  train  miles 
daily.  There  is  no  important  change  in  express  trains  between 
New  York  and   Philadelphia. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  laid  before  the 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  proposed 
new  time  tables  taking  off  33  suburban  trains. 


Kentucky  Coal-Traffic  Situation 

Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  who 
was  recently  called  before  the  Jefferson  county  (Ky.)  grand 
jury,  which  is  seeking  a  remedy  for  the  high  price  of  coal,  has 
issued  a  statement  laying  the  blame  for  present  difficulties  on 
a  law  which  allows  coal  mining  companies  to  designate  the 
destination  of  coal  shipments  on  "piratical"  northern  roads, 
which  hold  cars  unreasonably,  and  on  the  "ingratitude"  of  mine 
operators  who  have  forgotten  the  railroads,  which  helped  them 
to  develop  the  Kentucky  fields  when  the  eastern  coal  supply  was 
abundant   and   cheap. 

On  June  1,  he  said,  17,540  out  of  24,000  L.  &  N.  coal  cars  were 


"The  Greater  Port  of  New  York" 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  June  20  has  a  supple- 
ment of  116  pages,  with  the  above  title,  describing  in  great  de- 
tail the  railroad  freight  and  shipping  facilities  of  New  York 
City,  with  many  illustrations,  voluminous  chapters  of  statistics 
and  history.  One  of  the  articles  is  by  J.  C.  Lincoln,  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Merchants'  Association.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
are  the  proposed  Brooklyn  Marginal  Railway,  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  the  efifect  of  the  war  on  shipping. 


More  Loyal  Loaders  in  Louisiana 

The  American  Railway  Association's  Commission  on  Car 
Service,  as  an  incident  in  its  campaign  to  secure  more  in- 
tensive car  loading,  reports  another  case  which  deserves 
mention.  During  the  week  ending  May  19  the  Myles  Salt  Com- 
pany, Weeks  Island,  La.,  loaded  3,331,004  lb.  into  cars  having  a 
marked  capacity  of  3,070,000  lb.  This  was  equivalent  to  108  per 
cent  of  the  marked  capacity  of  the  cars.  During  the  succeeding 
week  the  same  concern  loaded  4,420,000  lb.  into  cars  having  a 
marked  capacity  of  4,150,000  lb.  This  was  equivalent  to  106  per 
cent  of  the  marked  capacity  of  the  cars.  Weeks  Island  is  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  120  miles  west  of  New  Orleans. 


Getting  Down  to  Brass  Tacks 

Relief  from  the  shortage  of  anthracite  coal  in  New  England 
is  in  sight.  Fifty-car  trains  are  to  be  run  from  a  mine  in  Penn- 
sylvania direct  to  central  points  in  New  England.  James  J. 
Storrow,  chairman  of  the  New  England  committee  which 
brought  this  about,  has  made  four  trips  to  Washington  and 
one  to  Philadelphia,  and  says :  "We  shall  run  our  solid  train, 
without  dropping  a  car,  straight  through  from  the  mine  to 
Manchester  [and  other  distributing  points]  in  less  than  100 
hours  instead  of  the  fortnight  it  now  takes,  or  frequently  a 
month.  When  this  train-load  program  has  been  working  for  a 
short  time  we  think  New  England  will  be  back  on  the  coal 
map.  We  absolutely  cannot  get,  under  present  conditions,  coal 
cars  for  this  train  movement  unless  we  can  count  on  indefati- 
gable co-operation  in  unloading.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
promise  that  every  one  of  these  cars  will  be  unloaded  in  one 
day,  so  it  can  start  right  back  to  the  mines  for  the  next  train- 
load.  Hoist  a  flag,  call  in  your  neighbor,  ask  the  store  clerk, 
the  clergyman,  the  mayor  or  any  one  to  pitch  in  and  help  you 
get  that  car  unloaded  before  the  sun  sets.  We  shall  be  obliged 
in  the  interest  of  New  England  consumers  to  chop  off  this  train- 
load  supply  from  any  man  who  has  not  sufficient  help,  or  who 
has  not  sufficient  standing  with  his  neighbors  to  get  the  help 
needed  to  unload  his  car  by  sunset.  .  .  .  As  to  soft  coal,  I 
hope  we  can  say  something  definite  within  a  few  days." 


Interstate  Freight  Rates  in  New  Mexico 

On  Friday,  June  15,  the  Corporation  Commission  of  New 
Mexico  held  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  15  per  cent  advance  in 
intrastate  rates  requested  by  the  railroads  operating  in  that 
state.  The  railroads  petitioned  for  this  advance  in  May,  c:  n- 
tingent  upon  the  approval  of  the  interstate  15  per  cent  advance 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  state  commis- 
sion allowed  the  tariff  to  be  issued  eflfective  July  1,  but  subject 
to   investigation,   protests   and  complaints. 

In  presenting  the  railways  case  J.  R.  Koontz,  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  chairman  of  the  committee  selected 
by  the  New  Mexico  lines,  declared  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  operating  railways  has  advanced  steadily  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  same  as  in  other  industrial  and  commercial  lines,  but 
with  the  difference  that  other  kinds  of  business  have  been  per- 
mitted to  increase  prices  while  the  railroads  have  not.  He  also 
said  that  the  railways  simply  desired  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
their  prices  according  to  the  rules  of  price  recognized  as  right 
and  proper  in  the  world  of  business. 

He  submitted  a  comparison  of  coal  rates  in  New  Mexico  with 
those  in  Colorado  and  those  from  Colorado  to  Kansas,  showing 
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that  the  New  Mexico  rate  has  been  favored.  In  regard  to  the 
class  rate  used  by  wholesalers  in  distributing  merchandise  to  retail- 
ers from  the  jobbing  points  throughout  the  state,  Mr.  Koontz  gave 
testimony  to  show  that  the  present  rates  on  merchandise  classes 
for  all  distances  of  400  miles  or  less  are  considerably  lower  than 
the  class  rates  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
from  Shreveport,  La.,  to  points  in  Texas.  The  density  of  ton- 
nage in  Texas  where  these  rates  apply  was  shown  to  compare 
favorably  with  that  in  New  Mexico,  while  the  population  per 
square  mile  of  railroad  is  greater  in  west  Texas  than  in  New 
Mexico.  He  also  showed  that  the  New  Mexico  class  rates  in 
effect  today  are  lower  than  the  rate  ordered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  points  in 
Arkansas  where  the  density  of  tonnage  is  greater  than  in  any 
of  the  western   states. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  concerning  the  relation  between  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  intrastate  rates,  Mr.  Koontz  stated  that  a 
shipment  which  moves  50  miles  in  Arizona  for  27  cents  for 
100  lb.  moves  in  New  Mexico  for  23  cents  at  present.  The  15 
per  cent  increase  sought  would  raise  the  New  Mexico  rate  to 
265^  cents,  still  leaving  it  under  the  Arizona  rate. 

George  W.  Oliver,  Chicago,  chief  statistician  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
submitted  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Arkansas  rate  case  to  show  that  recognition  has  been  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  expense  of  short  haul  or  intrastate  traffic  is 
much  greater  proportionally  than  for  the  long  haul  or  interstate 
traffic.  He  also  said  that  everything  entering  into  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  railway  property  had  advanced  rapidly 
in  the  year.  Fuel,  for  instance,  he  said,  had  gone  up  25.16  per 
cent,  and  the  Santa  Fe's  increased  expense  for  labor  in  freight 
service  in  New  Mexico  on  account  of  the  Adamson  law  will 
be  $138,365  for  1917  on  the  basis  of  the  1916  operation,  of  which 
26.99  per  cent  is  assignable  to  intrastate  service. 


The  Illinois  Passenger  Rate  Case 

The  conflict  between  federal  and  state  authority  in  regard  to 
passenger  fares  in  Illinois  is  now  agitating  Washington,  as  well 
as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  The  effort  to  get  action  by  Congress 
is  noticed  in  another  column  of  this  paper.  Prior  to  the  action 
of  Senator  Sherman,  the  Illinois  authorities  had  sent  representa- 
tives to  Washington  to  see  if  the  United  States  attorney-general 
could  do  anything,  and  an  attempt  was  made  also  to  get  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  postpone  its  order ;  but  the 
commission  declined  to  act,  and  nothing  was  accomplished. 

The  Illinois  legislature  on  June  16  adopted  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  suspend  the  hear- 
ings on  the  application  of  the  railroads  for  authority  to  make 
advances  in  freight  rates,  until  they  should  have  ceased  their 
"defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  state";  and,  in  compliance  with  this 
request,  the  Utilities  Commission  postponed  its  proposed  hearing 
for  120  days. 

The  Illinois  railroads  have  this  week  filed,  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cook  County,  their  answers  to  the  charges  of  being  in 
contempt  of  court  for  violating  the  preliminary  injunction  pro- 
hibiting them  from  raising  intrastate  fares  from  2  cents  to  2.4 
cents.  Judge  Foell  postponed  the  final  hearing  on  the  case  for 
six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  expected  to  have  decided  the  injunction  suit  in  which 
the  court  was  asked  to  restrain  the  state  authorities  from  prose- 
cuting railroads  for  putting  the  higher  fares  into  effect.  The 
answer  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  of  most  of  the  other  roads 
insisted  that  the  Superior  Court  was  without  jurisdiction;  and 
also  that  the  carriers  cannot  reduce  the  interstate  fares  from 
St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  to  Illinois  points,  to  the  basis  of  2  cents 
a  mile  (for  the  purpose  of  removing  discrimination),  for  by  so 
doing  discriminations  would  be  created,  in  favor  of  those  cities, 
against  all  other  points  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  Missouri  and 
Iowa.  The  establishment  of  the  2-cent  basis  would  also  violate 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Commerce  Act,  as  it  would  throw  the 
entire  rate  structure  of  the  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi 
out  of  alinement;  and  it  would  substitute  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable 
rate,  the  judgment  of  the  Illinois  legislature.  It  would  compel 
the  railways  to  accept  interstate  fares  lower  than  were  found 
reasonable  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Until  the 
conclusion  of  the  continued  hearing  before  the  Superior  Court 
the  2.4  cent  rates  will  remain  in  force. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Monday  announced 
that  after  an  informal  hearing  by  the  board  of  suspension  on 
proposed  increases  of  15  cents  per  ton  in  the  rates  on  bituminous 
coal  between  points  in  Official  Gassification  territory,  the  com- 
mission voted  not  to  suspend  the  protested  rates,  and  they  will 
become  effective  on  July  1.  The  increases  apply  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ohio 
producing  fields  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  north 
of   the    Ohio    river. 


Judson  C.   Clements 


PERSONNEL  OF    COMMISSIONS 

Judson  C  Clements 

Judson  C.  Clements,  who  on  March  17  completed  25  years  of 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
died  suddenly  on  June  18  at  his  home  in  Washington.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the 
commission  on  March  9, 
1892,  succeeding  Walter 
L.  Bragg,  and  had  been 
appointed  and  reap- 
pointed by  five  different 
presidents. 

He  was  born  in 
Walker  count}-,  Georgia, 
on  February  12,  1846, 
attended  the  common 
schools,  and  studied  law 
at  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity, Lebanon,  Tenn.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1869,  and  practiced 
law  at  Lafayette.  Ga., 
until  1877,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Rome,  Ga.  He 
was  county  commis- 
sioner  of  Walker 
county  in  1871 ;  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Georgia 
legislature  from  1872  to  1876,  and  state  senator  in  1877  to  1880. 
From  1881  to  1891  he  was  a  representative  from  Georgia  in  the 
Federal  Congress,  and  for  a  year  he  had  been  president  of  the 
Chattanooga,  Rome  &  Columbus  Railroad.  His  appointment 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  followed  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress.  When  but  16  years  of  age  he  had  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  and 
at  the  close  of  hostilities  he  retired  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

In  Georgia  and  in  Congress  Judge  Clements  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  conservative  yet  progressive  type  of  men  that  suc- 
ceeded the  more  radical  element  after  the  war,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  strong  men  in  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  his  work  has  been  characterized 
by  faithful  attention  to  duty  and  a  sincere  effort  to  give  the  best 
that  was  in  him  to  promote  justice  in  the  relations  between  the 
carriers  and  the  public.  Through  his  long  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  from  the  days 
when  it  had  little  power  to  the  time  when  it  has  had  such  com- 
plete control  over  the  transportation  affairs  made  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction,  Judge  Qemcnts  gained  a  remarkable  familiarity 
with  railroad  affairs  and  railroad  history,  and  he  has  naturally 
taken  a  most  active  part  in  the  development  of  commission 
regulation  of  railroads,  having  contributed  considerable  assist- 
ance to  President  Roosevelt  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
Hepburn  law  of  1906.  At  no  time  has  he  been  regarded  by 
railway  interests  as  other  than  fair  and  just,  but  he  has  been 
keenly  solicitous  of  the  interests  of  the  general  public  as  he 
saw  them,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  so  often  found  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  position  taken  by  the  railroads  has  not  been 
due  to  any  inherent  hostility  to  railroads,  although  it  may  have 
been    affected    by    some   of   the    impressions    gained    during   the 
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early  days  of  railroatliiig  and  of  "high  finance."  He  has  gen- 
erally been  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the  roads  to  obtain  general 
advances  in  rates,  and  has  been  an  uncompromising  advocate 
of  regulation  of  security  issues.  Personally  Judge  Clements  was 
one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men,  and  was  unusually  popular  with 
all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 


carrier  was  not  required  to  relieve  the  train  crew  at  the  lirst 
convenient  stopping  place  reached  after  the  expiration  of  the 
16-hour  period,  but  could  permit  the  men  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  run.— United  States  v.  M.  O.  &  G.,  241  Fed.,  302. 
Decided   January    10,    1917. 


COURT   NEWS 

Assumption  of  Risk 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  .Appeals  holds  that  the  danger  of  at- 
tempting to  cross  a  track  in  front  of  an  engine  only  a  few 
feet  away  and  approaching  at  a  speed  of  6  to  9  miles  an  hour 
is  so  obvious  and  imminent  that  a  trackman,  even  if  ordered 
by  his  foreman  to  do  so,  assumes  the  risk,  he  knowing  the  train 
was  coming  and  it  being  in  plain  sight.— L.  &  N.  v.  Williams 
(Ky.),  194  S.  W.,  920.     Decided  May  18,  1917. 

Attraction  to  Children 

The  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  railroad  tie 
company  piled  tiles  insecurely,  and  the  railroad  placed  a  pile 
of  sand  in  such  proximity  thereto  that  a  child,  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  sand  and  the  ties,  was  injured  when  the  stack  fell, 
the  railroad  was  not  liable  for  the  negligence  in  piling  the  ties 
insecurely,  but  was  liable  for  allowing  such  condition  to  continue 
if  it  was  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  that  children  attracted  by  the 
sand  pile  might  be  injured.— Foster  v.  Lusk  (Ark.),  194  S.  W., 
854.     Decided  April  30,   1917. 


Excessive    Damage* 

A  switchman,  37  years  old,  with  a  life  expectancy  of  29  years, 
earning  from  $100  to  $125  a  month,  obtained  a  verdict  of 
$17,500  for  an  injury  to  his  foot  which  would  prevent  him 
from  continuing  in  his  usual  occupation,  and  would  greatly 
lessen  his  capacity  for  earning  money,  but  would  not  wholly  in- 
capacitate him.  The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  held  the  verdict 
to  be  excessive,  and  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  required  to 
remit  all  in  excess  of  $12,000.— Stapleton  v.  C.  B.  &  Q.  (Neb.), 
162  N.  W.,  644.    Decided  May  5,  1917. 


Crossing  Accident— Negligence  of  Automobile  Passenger 

The  fact  that  a  passenger  in  an  automobile,  injured  at  a 
crossing,  was  not  the  driver,  does  not  absolve  him  from  all 
care.  In  an  action  for  the  death  of  an  automobile  passenger 
it  appeared  that  the  car  was  approaching  a  crossing  where  the 
view  was  obstructed,  at  a  speed  about  equal  to  that  of  a  person 
walking.  The  passenger  killed  was  talking  with  another  pas- 
senger, and  failed  to  look  and  listen  for  the  approach  of  a  train. 
Had  he  looked  when  within  seven  or  eight  feet  of  the  track 
he  must  have  seen  an  approaching  train,  and  had  he  listetied 
he  must  have  heard  its  bell,  which  was  ringing,  and  the  rumbling 
and  other  noises  of  the  train,  which  was  approaching  at  an 
illegal  speed.  The  automobile  was  not  stopped,  and  the  de- 
ceased did  not  warn  the  driver.  The  Maine  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  held  that  the  deceased  was  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  a  motion  to  set  aside  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  and 
for  a  new  trial  was  granted.— Blanchard  v.  Maine  Central  (Me.), 
100   Atl.,  666. 

Hours  of  Service  Act— Unforeseen  Cause  of  Delay 

Action  was  brought  against  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf 
for  a  violation  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Act.  Freight  train  No. 
302  left  Allen,  Okla.,  at  3:30  p.  m.,  on  November  15,  1915,  and 
the  trainmen  were  relieved  of  duty  at  Denison  at  11:15  a.  m. 
on  November  16,  having  been  on  duty  more  than  16  hours.  The 
run  was  96  miles.  The  cause  of  the  delay  was  the  derailment 
of  another  train,  No.  56,  at  Wapanucka  three  hours  after  No. 
302  left  Allen,  completely  blocking  the  passage  of  No.  302. 
After  the  derailment  the  railroad  exerted  every  effort  to  clear 
the  track.  The  track  was  cleared  at  4  a.  m.  November  16,  13 
hours  after  the  men  on  302  went  on  duty,  and  12^  hours  after 
they  left  Allen.  The  Federal  district  court  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Texas  held  that  the  derailment,  which  did  not  result 
from  the  railroad's  negligence,  was  a  cause  not  known  to  the 
carrier  or  its  agents,  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and 
•which   relieved   the   carrier   from   liability  under   the   act.     The 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Rule — New  York 

In  an  action  for  the  death  of  the  driver  of  an  automobile  at 
a  crossing,  counsel  for  the  railroad  urged  that  (a)  the  view 
in  the  direction  of  the  train  was  open  to  the  deceased  when 
the  car  was  31  feet  from  the  track;  (b)  the  better  rule  of  law 
is  that  an  auto  approaching  such  a  grade  crossing  should  stop 
even  if  the  driver  cannot  see.  The  New  York  Appellate  Di- 
vision said :  "As  to  the  duty  to  stop  before  going  on  the  cross- 
ing, Justice  Morschauser  gave  full  instructions  regarding  what 
the  jury  might  find  was  the  decedent's  duty,  but  said  that  the 
law  did  not  make  it  always  mandatory  to  stop  at  such  a 
crossing.  Federal  decisions  (Bremner  v.  Pennsylvania,  179  Fed. 
577,  29  L.  R.  A.  [N.  S.l  924)  and  those  of  Massachusetts  (Chase 
V.  N.  Y.  Central,  208  Mass.  137,  94  N.  E.  Ill),  hold  that  an 
auto  should  be  stopped  before  reaching  such  a  crossing.  That 
strictness,  however,  has  not  yet  been  held  in  this  state.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  lay  it  down  here.  Hence  no  error  appeared 
in  thus  submitting  this  question  to  the  jury."  Judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  was  affirmed. — Brooks  v.  Erie,  164  N.  Y.  Supp., 
104.     Decided   March  23,   1917. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

State  Assessment  of  Railroad  Franchises 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  State  Board  of  Valuation 
of  Kentucky  both  appealed  from  a  final  decree  of  the  Federal 
district  court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky  in  a  case  in 
which  the  railroad  sought  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  state 
and  local  taxes  upon  the  basis  of  an  assessment  of  the  "fran- 
chise" of  the  company  for  1913,  made  by  the  board  at  $45,658,630, 
or  upon  the  basis  of  any  greater  valuation  than  $22,899,200.  The 
district  court  found  $25,808,493  to  be  the  amount  at  which  the 
company  was  legally  taxable  (230  Fed.,  191).  The  company 
complained  that  it  had  been  subjected  to  illegal  discrimination, 
in  that  its  property  had  been  assessed  at  more  than  its  actual 
value,  whereas  the  property  of  all  other  taxpayers  in  the  state 
was  assessed  uniformly  and  intentionally  at  much  less  than 
actual  value ;  in  fact  at  not  exceeding  60  per  cent  thereof.  This 
point  the  district  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  railroad,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  agrees  that  the  evi- 
dence showed  that  other  property  in  the  state  was  systematically 
under-valued,  and  that  there  was  undue  discrimination  in  the 
taxation. 

The  court  said  that  under  the  Kentucky  taxing  statute  there 
are  three  principal  steps  in  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  value 
of  the  intangible  propertj^,  taxable  in  Kentucky,  of  companies 
operating  lines  extending  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state.  These  are:  (1)  The  fixing  of  the  value  of  "the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation,"  which,  as  construed  in  previous 
cases,  means  the  total  value  of  all .  its  net  assets,  tangible  and 
intangible,  within  and  without  the  state;  (2)  the  apportionment 
to  Kentucky,  and  (3)  the  elimination  of  the  value  of  the  tangi- 
ble assets.  Whether  the  second  step  should  precede  the  third, 
or  vice  versa,  was  one  of  the  matters  in  dispute.  The  board's 
second  step,  after  fixing  the  value  of  the  capital  stock,  was 
to  apportion  to  Kentucky  a  certain  part  of  this  total  value, 
which  of  course  included  both  tangible  and  intangible  assets ; 
after  which  it  proceeded  to  deduct  the  assessed  value  of  the 
tangible  assets  in  Kentucky.  The  railroad  insisted  that  these 
steps  should  have  been  reversed ;  that  the  board,  having  valued 
the  total  capital  stock  of  the  company,  including  assets  tangible 
and  intangible,  should  first  have  deducted  the  entire  tangible 
assets  wherever  situated,  and  next  have  appropriated  a  proper 
portion  of  the  intangible  to  Kentucky.  The  court  sustained 
the  railroad's  contention,  and  reversed  the  decree  as  far  as  the 
company's  assignments  of  error  were  concerned,  and  affirmed 
it  so  far  as  the  state's  assignments  of  error  were  concerned. 
Justices  Holmes,  Brandes  and  Clarke  dissented.— Louisville  & 
Nashville  v.  Greene.  Decided  June  11,  1917.  This  case  controls 
the  cognate  cases  of  Greene  v.  Louisville  &  Interurban  and 
Illinois  Central  v.  Greene,  heard  at  the  same  time  and  decided 
on   the   same   day. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

LiNDE  Brothers  (Jamaica)  have  ordered  one  0-4-2  type  loco- 
motive from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  ordered  7  Mallet  type  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Central  Algodones  (Cuba)  has  ordered  2  Consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Russian  Government  is  reported  as  having  ordered  400 
narrow  gage  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. 

The  Philadelphia  Suburban  Gas  &  Electric  Company  has 
ordered  one  four-wheel  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis  has  or- 
dered 10  six-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  May  25  as  contemplating  the  purchase  of  locomotives,  has 
ordered  10  Mikado  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Rhodesiax  Railway  has  ordered  6  Mountain  type  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  loco- 
motives will  have  22  by  24  in.  cylinders,  a  total  weight  in  work- 
ing order  of  172,000  lb.,  and  will  be  equipped  with  superheaters. 

The  Trinidad  Shipping  &  Trading  Company  has  ordered  one 
four-wheel  connected  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company.  This  locomotive  will  have  9  by  14  in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  34,000  lb. 

The  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line  has  ordered  2  super- 
heater eight-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  22  by  28-in. 
cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  204,000  lb. 

The  Sorocobana  Railroad  (Brazil)  has  ordered  3  Mikado 
and  5  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  The  Mikado  locomotives  will  have  19  by  20  in.  cyl- 
inders, and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  134,(X)0  lb.  The 
Pacific  type  locomotives  will  have  17]^  by  20  in.  cylinders,  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  118,000  lb.  All  the  locomotives 
will  be  equipped  with  superheaters. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  box  cars. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  will  build  500  box  cars  in  its  own 
shops. 

The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  is  in  the  market  for  250  fifty- 
ton  gondola  cars. 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  reported  in  the  market 
for  75  coke  cars. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  reported  as  preparing  specifications  for 
4,000  freight  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  reported  in  the  market  for  1,000 
70-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  Erie  has  ordered  50  center  constructions  from  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company. 

The  LTnited  \*erde  Extension  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for 
30  narrow-gage  hopper  cars. 

The  Copper  Range  has  ordered  50  ore  cars  from  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &:  Foundry  Company. 

The  Aurora,  Elgin  &  Chicago  (Electric)  is  in  the  market 
for  50  pit  cars  of  2-ton  capacity. 


The  Aliquippa  &  Southern  has  ordered  50  gondola  cars  from 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  in  the  market  for  375  cen- 
ter constructions  for  gondola  cars. 

Swift  &  Co.  has  ordered  25  6,0e0-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  from 
the  Standard   Steel   Tank   Company. 

The  Mark  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  is  in  the 
market  for  18,  50  to  70- ton,  steel  gondola  cars. 

The  Canadian  Government  Railways  have  ordered  5,000 
freight  cars  from  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Evans  Tiiwing  Refining  Company  has  ordered  30  8,000- 
gal.  tank  cars  from  the  .American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  is  reported  in  the 
market  for  15  caboose  cars  and  15  steel  underframes  for  50-ton 
flat  cars. 

The  Philippine  Vegetable  Oil  Company  has  ordered  100 
8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company. 

The  Union  Railroad  is  reported  as  having  ordered  1,000  steel 
hopper  cars  from  the  Greenville  Steel  Car  Company.  This  item 
has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  ordered  60  fifty-ton  tank 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  and  is  re- 
ported in  the  market  for  6  gondola  cars. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  ordered  11  fifty-ton  steel  flat 
cars,  2  thirty-ton  box  cars  and  5  fifty-ton  steel  underframe  box 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  May  4  as  being  in  the  market  for  50  55-ton  gondola 
cars,  has  ordered  these  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company. 

The  Island  Petroleum  Company,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  April  6  as  inquiring  for  25  tank  cars,  has  ordered 
15  8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Montana,  Wyoming  &  Southern  has  ordered  a  200- 
horsepower  55-ft.  McKeen  motor  car  from  the  McKeen  Motor 
Car  Company. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  ordered  a  300-horsepower  70  ft.  Mc- 
Keen mail,  express  and  baggage  car  from  the  McKeen  Motor 
Car  Company. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  100  tons  of  steel  from 
the  American  Bridge  Company  for  101-foot  track  girder  span. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  asked  for  bids  on  a 
list  of  machine  tools,  including  engine  lathes,  axle  lathes,  wheel 
lathes,  turret  lathes,  horizontal  and  vertical  boring  mills,  planers, 
shapers,  drill  presses,  punches,  shears,  forging  presses,  grinders, 
hammers,  portable  boring  and  facing  machines,  crank  pin  turners, 
flaying  presses  and  clamps,  forging  machines,  sprmg  bending  and 
stripping  machines,  hack  saws  and  wheel  presses. 


Railway  Exports  to  Russia. — A  compilation  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  shows  that  the  total  exports  to  Russia 
in  the  past  three  years  will  aggregate  nearly  $1,000,000,000, 
while  the  aggregate  of  the  fifty  years  preceding  was  but  a  little 
over  $500,000,(X)0.  The  United  States  Government  figures  of 
the  exports  to  Russia  in  1915  were  $61,000,000;  in  1916,  $314,- 
000,0(X),  and  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  will  ap- 
proximate $565,000,000.  Of  the  total  for  1916  railway  cars 
amounted  to  over  $18,000,000;  locomotives  about  $12,000,000, 
and  steel  rails  and  other  track  material  about  $12,000,000.  The 
figures  for  1917  are  not  vet  available. 
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The  Malir  Manufacturing  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
opened  an  office  at  120  Liberty  street,  New  York,  in  charge  of 
J.  R.  Matthews. 

The  Barco  Brass  &  Joint  Company,  Chicago,  announces  a 
change  in  the  company  name  to  the  Barco  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, effective  July  1. 

R.  C.  Acers,  western  sales  manager  for  the  Engineer  Com- 
pany, has  been  elected  vice-president,  with  offices  in  the  Mc- 
Cormick  building,  Chicago. 

W.  W.  Hall,  formerly  Pittsburgh  sales  manager  of  the  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel  Company,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

H.  G.  Doran  &  Co.,  Peoples  Gas  building,  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  to  buy  and  sell  mechanical  and  other  devices,  with 
a  capitalization  of  $10,000.  Harry  G.  Doran,  president;  A.  D. 
Cloud,  secretary. 

Karl  W.  Bock,  formerly  secretary  and  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Ryan  Car  Company  has  started  to  employ  women  work- 
ers in  its  works  at  Hegewisch,  111.,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
shortage  of  labor,  and  on  June  25  five  women  were  put  to  work 
doing  light  manual  labor  such  as  handling  lumber,  sorting  light 
material,  etc. 

The  Dakin  Emergency  Safety  Brake  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to 
manufacture  safety  brakes  and  other  devices.  G.  E.  Dakin,  M. 
A.  Dakin  and  Samuel  Dakin,  all  of  Stanton,  Mich.,  are  directors 
of  the  corporation. 

The  duties  of  R.  N.  Parks,  former  general  manager  of  the 
Bettendorf  Company,  whose  resignation  was  announced  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  on  June  8,  will  be  assumed  by  J.  W.  Bet- 
tendorf, president  and  treasurer,  and  J.  H.  Bendixen,  second 
vice-president  and  manager  of  sales. 

George  C.  Isbester,  of  the  Rail  Joint  Company,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  paymaster  in  the  United  States  Navy,  with  the 
commission  of  lieutenant  commander.  He  has  been  relieved  of 
his  duties  with  the  Rail  Joint  Company,  and  is  now  located  in  the 
Edison   building,   Chicago. 

Marshall  Williams,  operating  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  divi- 
sion plants  of  the  American  Bridge  Company,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
George  W.  Hunter,  manager  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  plant,  succeeds 
Mr.  Williams.  P.  W.  Seil  succeeds  Mr  Hunter  as  manager  of 
the  Gary  works. 

Ralph  E.  Graves,  Pittsburgh  representative  of  the  Cleveland 
Punch  &  Shear  Works  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  new  office  opened  by  that  concern  in 
the  McCormick  building,  Chicago,  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
middle  western  territory.  T.  J.  McNamara  succeeds  Mr.  Graves 
as  manager  of  the   Pittsburgh   office. 

Thomas  M.  Derickson,  sales  manager  of  the  A.  G.  A.  Railway 
Light  &  Signal  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  died  on  June  18 
from  blood  poisoning.  Mr.  Derickson  had  held  this  position 
since  July  1  last  year.  He  was  born  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  1866. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Erie  shops  at  Meadville,  but 
later  studied  civil  engineering,  and  for  a  while  was  in  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Subsequently,  he 
engaged  in  railroad  and  land  surveying  in  the  south,  and  at  one 
time  was  also  general  manager  of  the  Lookout  Incline  Railway 
on  Lookout  Mountain.  He  was  later  sales  manager  of  the 
Champion  Iron  Works,  and  subsequently  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  Memphis  district  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
and  then  general  sales  manager  of  the  Galion  Iron  Works, 
Galion,  Ohio.     He  later  became  general  manager  of  the  F.  B. 


Zicg  Manufacturing  Company,  Frederickstown,  Ohio,  manufac- 
turers of  cast  iron  culvert  pipe  and  the  Panama  line  of  road 
machinery. 

At  separate  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  WestingJiouse 
Machine  Company,  held  at  the  offices  of  the  respective  compan- 
ies at  East  Pittsburgh  on  June  13,  favorable  votes  were  taken 
on  the  merger  of  the  two  companies  and  the  officers  and  directors 
were  empowered  to  arrange  for  the  merger. 


D.    W.    Pye 


Tuco  Products  Corporation 

The  Tuco  Products  Corporation  has  recently  been  organized 
under  the  laws  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  has 
purchased  the  entire  business  of  the  Transportation  Utilities 
Cdnipany,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Magnesite  Prod- 
ucts Company,  of  San 
Francisco.  The  former 
company  has  been  en- 
gaged in  business  with 
the  railroads  for  more 
than  ten  years,  handling 
the  "Tuco"  brand  of  in- 
sulation and  preserva- 
tion ;  National  car  roof- 
ing; National  and  Uni- 
versal trap  doors ;  Im- 
perial and  Universal  car 
screens;  Eclipse  deck 
sash  ratchets ;  Perfection 
sash  balances,  and  Kicker 
and  Wedge  locks  for 
trap  doors ;  Flexolith 
composition  flooring;  Re- 
sisto  insulation ;  Tucolith 
plastic  car  flooring;  Tu- 
cork    insulation ;    Brown 

weatherstrips;  the  North  Pole  drinking  fountain;  pulverized 
magnesite  and  chloride  magnesium.  The  Magnesite  Products 
Company  has  been  established  for  several  years,  manufacturing 
"Klingstone"   flooring,   magnesite,   stucco,   plaster   and  paint. 

Magnesite  is  one  of  the  principal  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Tucolith  plaster  car  floorings,  and  the  only  known 
suitable  supply  (low  in  lime  content)  heretofore  came  from  the 
Balkan  states.  That  source  being  shut  off  by  the  war,  forced 
the  company  to  make  a  search  for  the  right  raw  material,  and 
after  exhaustive  laboratory  tests  and  resulting  negotiations,  the 
consolidation  mentioned  was  effected,  which  assures  a  convenient 
and  apparently  unlimited  supply.  It  also  makes  possible  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  business,  by  which  it  is  planned  to  deal  with  the 
application  of  stucco  to  old  wooden  passenger  stations.  The  de- 
velopment of  Klingstone  stucco,  in  which  the  binder  employed 
is  made  from  a  by-product  of  magnesite,  is  such  that  the  com- 
pany guarantees  it  against  checking,  cracking  or  falling  off — 
one  of  the  objections  frequently  to  this  method  of  construction. 
There  will  also  be  added  a  complete  line  of  fireproof  wall  board, 
plaster  and  paints.  Arrangements  have  been  practically  made 
for  16  branch  agencies  to  handle  the  business  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

David  H.  McConnell  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board. 
Mr.  McConnell  has  been  identified  with  many  large  business  in- 
terests in  which  his  financial  genius  and  business  foresight  have 
been  a  factor  in  their  success.  He  is  at  the  present  time  at  the 
head  of  a  large  manufacturing  business  which  employs  thousands 
of  agents,  and  is  also  a  director  in  a  number  of  railway  supply 
companies. 

David  W.  Pye,  president  of  the  corporation,  is  well  known 
in  the  railway  supply  field.  For  21  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  which  company 
he  joined  on  September  1,  1889,  as  assistant  to  the  treasurer. 
Later  he  was  made  purchasing  agent,  and  still  later  made  assist- 
ant to  the  president,  then  second  vice-president,  and  finally  vice- 
president.  In  1910  he  left  that  company  to  become  president 
of  the  United  States  Light  &  Heating  Company,  and  two  years 
later  was  elected  president  of  the  Transportation  Utilities-  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Pye  has  spent  his  entire  business  career  of  27  years 
with  large  concerns  specializing  on   railway  requirements. 
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Garrett  Burgert,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  was  for  27  years 
with  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  for  the  first  10  years  as  super- 
intendent, and  the  remaining  17  years  as  sales  manager.  He 
was  then  elected  president  of  the  Metal  Plated  Car  &  Lumber 
Company,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  8  years,  or  until  1912, 
when  that  company  was  absorbed  by  the  Transportation  Utilities 
Company.  He  was  then  made  secretary,  and  in  1916  was  elected 
vice-president. 

Harold  B.  Chamberlain  will  have  direct  charge  of  the  railroad 
sales  department.  After  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  college  he  spent 
several  years  in  the  mechanical  and  car  departments  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  He  left  railway  service  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  & 
Lighting  Company.  Later  he  went  with  the  Transportation  Utili- 
ties Company,  and  after  several  months  in  the  plant  was  as- 
signed to  the  selling  staflf. 

W.  V.  V.  Clarke  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  plants.  Mr. 
Clarke,  a  Cornell  graduate,  has  been  especially  educated  in 
engineering  and  chemistry.  He  has  for  the  last  few  years  had 
charge  of  certain  gas  interests  in  Brooklyn,  and  will  have  direct 
charge  of  the  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  New  York  plants. 


W.   G.   Clark 


Locomotive  Stoker  Qompany 

The  Locomotive  Stoker  Company  announces  the  appointments 
of  W.  G.  Qark  as  general  sales  manager,  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh ;  F.  L.  Wassell  as  western  sales  manager,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Railway 
Exchange  building,  Chi- 
cago, and  O.  B.  Capps 
as  eastern  sales  manager, 
with  headquarters  at  50 
Church  street.  New 
York. 

W.  G.  Clark,  prior  to 
his  appointment  as  gen- 
eral sales  manager,  held 
the  position  of  western 
manager  of  the  com- 
pany. He  graduated 
from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1899  and  at 
once  entered  the  me- 
chanical engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway 
Company  in  New  York. 
In  1902,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Westing- 
house  interests  by  enter- 
ing the  engineering  department  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  at  East  Pittsburgh.  He  then  went  to 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  as  inspector,  and  later 
was  representative  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.     In  1905,  he  was  appointed 

western  manager  of 
Westinghouse,  Church, 
Kerr  &  Co.,  which  posi- 
tion he  left  to  become 
western  manager  of  the 
Locomotive  Stoker  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters 
at    Chicago. 

F.  L.  Wassell,  who  has 
been  appointed  western 
sales  manager,  was  for- 
merly secretary  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Wassell 
became  associated  with 
the  Westinghouse  inter- 
ests in  1910,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  at  Wil- 
merding,  Pa.,  as  private 
secretary.  He  later  be- 
came assistant  secretary 
of  this  company.  In 
1913  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1916  that  he  became  actively 


connected  with  the  Stoker  company  as  its  secretary  at  Pittsburgh. 
O.  B.  Capps,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  eastern 

sales  manager,  was  for- 
merly eastern  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Capps 
started  work  in  the  me- 
chanical engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Com- 
pany at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  In  1909,  he  left 
the  Locomotive  company 
to  enter  the  employ  of 
the  Locomotive  Stoker 
Company  as  mechanical 
expert  at  Schenectady. 
In  the  summer  of  1915, 
he  took  up  the  sales  work 
as  eastern  representative, 
with  headquarters  at  50 
Church  street,  New 
York  City,  which  po- 
sition he  now  leaves  to 
become  eastern  sales 
manager,  as  above  noted. 


O.    B.    Capps 


Decision  on  Wolhaupter  Tie  Plate  Patent 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision 
on  May  21  in  a  case  brought  by  the  Railroad  Supply  Company, 
Qiicago,  against  the  Elyria  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  for  infringement  of  certain  claims  in  patents  for  tie  plates 
granted  to  B.  Wolhaupter  and  since  acquired  by  the  Railroad 
Supply  Company,  that  the  tie  plate  manufactured  and  sold  by 
the  Elyria  Iron  and  Steel  Company  did  not  infringe  on  these 
patents,  thereby  affirming  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  District.  In  this  decision  the  Court  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  patent  for  a  tie  plate  "was 
issued  in  1881  and  between  that  date  and  the  date  of  issuing  the 
first  patent  in  suit  to  Wolhaupter  in  1895,  26  patents  were  issued 
and  that  in  the  7  years  between  1895  and  1902  when  Wolhaup- 
ter's  second  patent  in  suit  was  issued,  19  more  patents  were 
issued  for  various  forms  of  this  simple  device."  The  court 
further  stated  that  the  slight  variations  claimed  for  the  patents 
in  suit  from  the  tie  plates  which  had  been  designed  previously 
did  not  constitute  a  patentable  invention. 

An  identical  suit  was  brought  by  the  Railroad  Supply  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  against  the  Hart  Steel  Company,  Elyria,  O.,  and 
Guilford  S.  Wood,  Chicago,  selling  agent  for  the  Elyria  company 
and  its  manager  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Northern 
Illinois  on  December  9,  1908,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  for 
the  defendants  on  December  18,  1911.  This  case  was  appealed 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Seventh 
District,  which  rendered  a  decision  on  January  5,  1915,  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The  case  was  then  appealed 
by  the  defendants  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which 
gave  a  decision  for  the  defendants  on  May  21,  the  .same  date 
that  the  decision  was  rendered  on  the  parallel  case  against  the 
Elyria  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

On  June  11,  the  Supreme  Court  entered  an  order  granting 
counsel  for  the  Railroad  Supply  Company  leave  to  file  a  petition 
for  a  rehearing  within  60  days. 


F.    L.    Wassell 


Red  Cross  Dividends 

A  number  of  large  companies  selling  to  the  railroads  followed 
the  lead  of  the  Steel  Corporation  last  week  and  declared  extra 
dividends  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  dividend  checks  in  each  case 
have  been  sent  to  the  stockholders  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
proceeds  be  given  to  the  American  National  Red  Cross  for  the 
$100,000,000  fund  which  that  organization  is  raising.  A  list  of 
the  companies  in  the  railway  supply  field  that  have  declared 
such  extra   Red   Cross  dividends  follows: 

Company  Dividend  .\mount 

-Vinerican  Brake  Shoe  Company $50,000 

.American   Locomotive  Company 1    per  cent  com.  250,000 

General  Electric  Company 1  per  cent  1,000,000 

Pantasote  Leather  Company 5,000 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 1    per  cent  com.  5,083.028 

VVestinRhouse  F.lcc.  &  Mfg.  Company.      1  per  cent  com.  and  pref.        375,000 
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Westinfhouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  Elects  New 
Officers 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Westinghouse 
I'^lcctric  &  Manufacturing  Compau}-,  held  at  New  York,  June  20, 
the  hoard,  in  addition  to  declaring  a  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  1^  per  cent  on  both  preferred  and  common  stock,  also  de- 
clared an  extra  dividend  of  ]^j  of  1  per  cent  on  both  common 
and  preferred  stock,  amounting  to  $375,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman 
of  the  board;  E.  M.  11  err,  president;  L.  A.  Osborne,  Charles 
A.  Terry,  H.  P.  Davis.  11.  D.  Shute,  H.  T.  Herr,  and  Walter 
Cary,  vice-presidents:  T. 
P.  Gaylord,  acting  vice- 
president  ;  James  C.  Ben- 
nett, controller  and  secre- 
tary ;  Warren  H.  Jones, 
assistant  secretary ;  H. 
F.  Baetz,  treasurer  and 
assistant  secretary;  S. 
H.  Anderson,  assistant 
treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary;  L.  W.  Lyons, 
assistant  treasurer;  F.  E. 
Craig,  auditor ;  W.  B. 
Covil.  Jr..  and  W.J.  Pat- 
terson, assistant  auditors. 

Henry  D.  Shute,  who 
has  been  promoted  from 
treasurer  to  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  company 
since    1893.      Mr.    Shute 

was  born  in  Somerville,  Mass.  He  graduated  in  electrical  engi- 
neering at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1892. 
He  later  spent  some  time  studying  in  Germany  at  the  School 
of  Mines  in  Clausthal,  and  also  at  the  Technical  School  in  Dres- 
den. Mr.  Shute  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  Westinghouse 
company.  His  first  two  years  were  spent  in  the  testing  depart- 
ment, and  later  he  was  engaged  on  erection  and  laboratory  work. 
He  subsequently  became  associated  with  L.  B.  Stillwell.  For  a 
short  time  afterwards  he  was  an  assistant  foreman  of  the  ex- 
perimental department  in  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Works. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  engineering  department,  where 
he  designed  alternating 
current  apparatus,  being 
prominently  identified 
with  the  steam  railroad 
electrification  work  done 
by  the  Westinghouse 
company.  After  five 
years'  service  with  the 
company,  Mr.  Shute  took 
up  work  in  the  sales  de- 
partment, in  which  he  re- 
mained until  1903  when 
he  was  made  assistant  to 
the  vice-president,  L.  A. 
Osborne,  which  position 
he  filled  until  1910,  when 
he  was  elected  acting 
vice-president.  In  1914, 
Mr.  Shute  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, succeeding  T.  W. 
Siemon. 

Herbert  Thacker  Herr, 
who  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company,  has  been  identified  with  the 
Westinghouse  Machine  Company  since  1908,  filling,  respectively, 
the  positions  of  general  manager,  second  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and,  finally,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
and  a  director  of  the  company.  Mr.  Herr  was  born  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Denver 
and  at  Yale  University.  After  leaving  college  he  became  iden- 
tified with  the  following  railroads,  in  various  capacities  :     Chicago 


H.    T.    Hen- 


Walter   Cary 


&  .Vorlli  Western,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Chicago,  Great  West- 
ern, Atchison,  Toi)eka  and  Sante  Fe,  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 
In  I'XX)  Mr.  Herr  was  made  general  superintendent  of  the  Denver 
&  Kio  Grande,  and  two  years  later  retired  from  the  railway  field 
to  become  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Duquesne 
Mining  &  Reduction  Company,  at  Duquesne,  Ariz.,  where  he 
remained  until  he  moved  to  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Herr  is  officially 
connected  with  a  number  of  other  industrial  and  financial  insti- 
tutions, being  a  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Meter  Company,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Spring  Com- 
pany, and  the  Westinghouse  Gear  and  Dynamometer  Company, 
and  the  Rodman  Chemi- 
cal Company. 

Walter  Cary,  who  has 
been  elected  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  was  since  1904 
associated  with  the  West- 
inghouse Lamp  Company, 
filling  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  the  posi- 
tions of  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 
Mr.  Cary  was  born  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in 
the  schools  of  that  city, 
and  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. After  leaving 
college  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Gibbs 
Electric  Company,  of 
Milwaukee,    as    s  e  c  r  e  - 

tary,  and  in  1889  he,  with  some  other  local  men,  formed  the 
Milwaukee  Electric  Company,  manufacturers  of  dynamos  and 
motors,  becoming  its  vice-president  and  in  1902  its  president. 
Mr.  Cary  is  well  known  throughout  the  electrical  industry  on 
account  of  his  activities  in  the  field  of  incandescent  lighting. 

H.  F.  Baetz,  who  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Westing- 
house Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  was  born  and  raised 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  graduat- 
ing from  Allegheny  High  School  in  the  class  of  1887.  On  the 
date  of  his  election 
as  treasurer,  Mr.  Baetz 
has  just  completed 
to  a  day  30  years  of 
service  with  the  West- 
inghouse Electric  &  Man- 
ufacturing Company.  Mr. 
Baetz  began  his  business 
career  as  a  timekeeper 
in  the  Garrison  plant  of 
the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacting  Com- 
pany, and  after  only  one 
year  of  service,  and  at 
the  age  of  18,  he  was 
made  paymaster  of  the 
company.  Two  years 
later  he  was  transferred 
to  the  accounting  de- 
p  a  r  t  m  e  n  t ,  where  he 
worked  until  1899,  when 
he  was  made  acting  as- 
sistant treasurer.  In 
1902.    Mr.  Baetz  was  elected  assistant  treasurer  of  the  company. 


H.   F.    Baetz 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Best  Way  Out. — The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company 
recently  put  on  the  market  its  Ezy-out  screw  extractors  for 
removing  broken  set  or  cap  screws,  studs,  staybolts,  etc.  The 
extractors  have  met  with  such  success  that  the  company  has 
now  also  put  on  the  market  three  additional  sets,  and  in  addition 
to  the  No.  17  set  which  was  sold  originally.  These  four  sets, 
including  12  sizes  of  extractors,  are  described  in  a  folder  bear- 
ing the  title,  "The  Best  Way  Out,"  recently  issued  by  the 
company. 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.— This  company  will  receive 
bids  until  noon,  July  6,  for  grading,  bridge  work,  tracklaying 
and  surfacing,  fencing  and  buildings,  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Osage  County  &  Santa  Fe  from  Owen,  Okla.,  to 
Fairfax. 

Chicago  &  North  Western.— This  company  will  build  an  80  ft. 
by  106  ft.  tank  shop  of  brick  construction  at  Chicago,  111.  It  will 
also  build  a  roof  50  by  375  ft.,  over  the  space  between  the  brass 
foundry  and  the  locomotive  and  wheel  shop.  These  improvements 
are  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  March  30.  The  total  expenditure  will  be  approximately 
$900,000. 

This  company  is  building  a  35-stall  roundhouse  with  steam 
power  plant  at  Chase  yards,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  cost 
$350,000.  The  Walsh  Construction  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
are  the   contractors. 

Ettrick  &  Northern. — The  stockholders  of  this  company 
have  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $50,000  to  complete  a  line  between 
Ettrick,  Wis.,  and  Blair,  four  miles  of  which  have  been  graded 
and  the  bridges  built.  The  road  will  be  placed  in  operation 
next  fall.  All  the  rails  and  other  track  material,  but  no  equip- 
ment, have  been  purchased. 

Miami  Mineral  Belt. — This  company  is  constructing  a  line 
from  Quapaw,  Okla.,  via  Century,  Cordon  and  Picher,  to  Baxter 
Springs,  Kan.,  20  miles.  The  maximum  grade  of  the  road  is 
1  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  curvature  6  deg.  There  will  be 
approximately  7,000  cu.  yd.  of  grading  per  mile.  The  contract 
for  construction  has  been  let  to  the  Hedges  &  Allhands  Con- 
struction Company,  Springfield,  Mo.  The  work  is  now  about 
50  per  cent  complete.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  line  to  serve 
the  Miami  lead  and  zinc  district  with  a  railroad  connecting  with 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Quapaw.  J.  A.  Frates,  Jr., 
Miami,  Okla.,  is  vice-president  and  general  manager ;  J.  H. 
Grant,  Oklahoma  City,  is  secretary. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — This  company  has  awarded  con- 
tracts to  the  Matthews  Construction  Company,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
for  the  construction  of  a  passenger  station,  a  baggage  and 
Adams  Express  building  and  a  freight  station,  all  to  be  erected 
at   Princeton,   N.  J. 

Prescott  &  Phoenix  Short  Line. — This  company  is  making 
final  surveys  for  a  line  from  Turkey,  Ariz.,  to  Glendale,  a  dis- 
tance of  70  miles.  R.  E.  Sloan,  406  Fleming  building.  Phoenix, 
is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco. — This  company  has  let  a  contract 
to  Charles  Cunliff,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  construction  of  an  ex- 
tension to  a  freight  house  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  The  building  will  be 
40  ft.  by  330  ft.  and  will  cost  approximately  $100,000.  Other  im- 
provements involving  the  laying  of  additional  tracks  are  being 
contemplated. 

Sand  Springs  Railway. — This  company  contemplates  the  ex- 
tension of  its  road  from  Tulsa,  Okla.,  to  a  point  connecting  with 
the  Osage  County  &  Santa  Fe,  near  Pawhuska,  a  distance  of 
approximately  45  miles.  It  is  not  expected  that  construction  will 
be   started  for  some  time. 

Southern  Pacific. — This  company  in  conjunction  with  P.  A. 
Haviland,  engineer  of  Alameda  county,  Cal.,  has  completed  pre- 
liminary plans  for  a  new  $1,500,000  bridge  between  Oakland  and 
Alameda.  The  structure  will  be  of  the  double  leaf  bascule  type 
and  will  supplant  the  two  draw  bridges  now  doing  service  at 
Webster  and  Harrison  streets,  Alameda.  The  detailed  plans 
will  be  prepared  immediately  and  the  actual  construction  will 
be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

Western  Pacific— This  road  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Utah  Construction  Company,  Ogden,  Utah,  for  the  construction 
of  a  line  from  Reno,  Nev.,  to  Chilkoot,  Cal.,  35  miles.  The  work 
will  involve  the  building  of  about  18  miles  of  new  line,  and  the 
widening  of  the  present  narrow  gage  for  the  balance  of  the 
distance. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio.— Kulin,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  Speyer  &  Co.  are 
offering  $15,000,000  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
5  per  cent  gold  notes,  one-half  of  the  issue  maturing  in  one 
year,  and  the  other  half  in  two  years.  Both  issues  of  notes 
are  being  offered  at  98J4,  yielding  an  average  for  the  two  issues 
of  approximately  5.78  per  cent. 

Carthage  &  Copenhagen. — Bondholders  of  this  road  have  peti- 
tioned Justice  E.  C.  Emerson,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  for  re- 
sale of  the  property.  On  May  29  this  9-mile  line  extending 
from  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  to  Copenhagen  was  sold  to  Hurwitz 
Brothers,  of  Syracuse.  The  bondholders  allege  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale,  and  that  the  price  paid  was  inadequate. 
Judge  L.  P.  Hale,  counsel  for  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission,  Second  District,  showed  letters  to  the  court  in- 
dicating that  the  commission  did  not  favor  junking  of  a  rail- 
road if  it  could  be  reorganized.  The  motion  for  a  resale  was 
granted  on  condition  that  the  bondholders  deposit  with  the 
referee  $250  to  secure  the  cost  of  sale  and  to  pay  Hurwitz 
Brothers'  interest  on  their  deposit  of  $2,700  for  the  property 
until  the  time  of  the  resale. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. — Judge  Carpenter  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  Chicago  has  decided  that  the  bonds  of  the 
Chicago  &  Indiana  Coal  Railway  were  a  lien  only  on  the 
coal  road,  and  that  such  was  the  meaning  of  the  consolidation 
agreement  in  1894.  This  ruling  of  the  court  makes  the  bond- 
holders of  the  Chicago  &  Indiana  Coal  Railway  general  cred- 
itors of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.  It  is  expected  that 
this  decision  will  clear  the  way  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois    reorganization. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Stockholders  at  a  special 
meeting  approved  the  reorganization  plan  as  signed  by  Judge 
Carpenter  of  the  Federal  Court,  with  no  opposition  to  any 
part  of  it  except  by  Wallace  Streeter,  a  Chicago  attorney  hold- 
ing proxies  for  30  shares  for  Clarence  H.  Venner,  of  New 
York,  who  objected  to  the  entire  procedure  as  being  illegal. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — An  appeal  has  been  filed  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  by  Chadbourne  &  Shores.  New  York, 
attorneys  for  this  company,  from  the  judgment  for  more  than 
$38.000,'000  given  by  Judge  Hand  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
in  favor  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — Application  of  Samuel  Halperin  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  this  company  from  distributing  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  2J4  pcr  cent  on  its  capital  stock,  has'  been 
denied  by  Justice  Tierney,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 
Halperin  contended  that  the  road  was  not  in  a  linancial  con- 
dition to  pay  the  dividend  out  of  its  profits.  The  company 
showed  the  court  that  the  dividend  is  warranted  because  the 
road's  current  as.sets  are  $35,548,622,  and  its  current  liabilities 
only  $10,722,808.  The  dividend  of  9  per  cent  for  the  present 
year  is  based  on  net  earnings  for  1916  of  $4,158,372,  or  at  the 
rate  of  9.78  per  cent.  In  his  decision  Justice  Tierney  said: 
"The  motion  which  is  addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  court 
has  nothing  to  commend  it  either  in  form  or  substance,  and 
is  denied." 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany operating  the  western  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road system  have  declared  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent.  The  divi- 
dend is  payable  June  30  to  stock  of  record  June  25.  Six 
months  ago  4  per  cent  was  declared,  making  8  per  cent  in  1916. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — This  company 
has  declared  a  dividend  of  Z'/z  per  cent,  payable  August  30. 
This  is  the  first  dividend  of  the  new  Panhandle  company  which 
absorbed  several  western  lines  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
system. 

Terminal  Rah^road  Association  of  St.  Louis. — This  company 
has  applied  to  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  for 
authority  to  issue  $883,0C»0  of  bonds  under  its  general  mort- 
gage to  pay   for  additional   trackage. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

W.  M.  Jeffers,  general  manager  of  tlie  Union  I'acilic,  has  been 
appointed  also  a  vice-president  of  the  company;  office  at  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Martin  Post  Blauvelt,  controller  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at 
Chicago,  resigned,  effective  July  1,  to  become  controller  of 
the  Lehigh  \^alley,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  He  was 
born  at  Suffern,  Rock- 
land county.  N.  Y.,  on 
February  25,  1865.  He 
entered  railway  service 
in  KS85  as  a  clerk  in  the 
freight  office  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western,  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.  On  October  6, 
1887,  he  went  with  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  & 
\\'estern,  now  the  Erie, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  auditor  of  traffic. 
On  February  1,  1891,  he 
was  promoted  to  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  third 
vice-president  and  au- 
ditor. In  January,  1893, 
he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral bookkeeper,  and 
from  February,  1896, 
to  February  8,  1910,  was 

consecutively  chief  clerk  in  the  accounting  department,  assistant 
auditor,  auditor  and  controller.  On  the  latter  date  he  was 
appointed  controller  of  the  Illionis  Central,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  resignation,  as  above  noted. 

Edwin  Yates  Quinn,  who  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the 
Florida  East  Coast,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
as  has  alreadv  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
on  November  9.  1887, 
at  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
and  graduated  from  high 
school  in  June,  1905. 
He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Illinois  Central 
on  June  15,  1905,  as  a 
messenger  in  the  local 
freight  office  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  He  served 
in  various  capacities  un- 
til October,  1906,  and 
subsequently  served  in 
the  local  freight  offices 
of  various  lines  in  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  until 
January  1,  1910,  when 
he  went  to  the  Missouri 
Kansas  &  Texas  Rail- 
way as  assistant  book- 
keeper, in  the  con- 
troller's office,  at  St. 
Louis,     Mo.       He     was 

later  promoted  to  chief  clerk  of  disbursements,  and  in  July, 
1914,  went  to  the  Florida  East  Coast  as  special  accountant.  In 
January,  1915,  he  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  to  general  auditor, 
and  in  April,  1917,  was  appointed  assistant  auditor,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  appointment  on  June  1  as  auditor  of  the 
same  road,  as  above  noted. 

William  G.  Vollmer,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  on  June  8, 
entered  railway  service  with  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


E.   Y.   Quinn 


&  St.  Louis  on  May  10,  1901,  in  the  operating  dci)artment.  Later 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  at  Chicago,  111. 
In  November,  1905,  he  went  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  the 
office  of  the  engineer  maintenance  of  way  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Later  he  was  employed  consecutively  in  the  offices  of  the  chief 
engineer  maintenance  of  way,  chief  engineer,  general  manager, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  and  construction,  and  on 
June  1  was  appointed  assistant  to  president. 

Operating 

B.  H.  Hammer  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  on  the  Fargo 
division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Dilworth, 
Minn. 

A.  L.  Bergfeld  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  of  the  Great  Northern,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  effective  June  22. 

J.  C.  Roth,  trainmaster  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  at  Pasco, 
Wash.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent, 
with  headquarters  at  Tacoma,  effective  June  5. 

C.  I.  Leiper,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,     was     born     in 

Wallingford,  Pa.,  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1874.  He 
graduated  from  Swarth- 
more  College  in  1895, 
after  which  he  took  a 
special  course  at  the 
University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1897  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
the  construction  depart- 
ment. He  went  to  Al- 
toona  as  transitman  in 
February,  1901,  and  the 
following  March  was 
rnade  assistant  super- 
visor on  the  Maryland 
division.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  supervisor  on 
the  same  division  in 
1903,  later  serving  as 
supervisor  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh division  and  the  New  York  division.  In  August, 
1909,  he  was  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Manhattan  di- 
vision, and  in  1911  he  went  to  the  New  York  division  in  the 
same  capacity.  He  was  made  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  on  June  16,  1913,  and 
the  following  February  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk,  at  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  from 
which  position  he  was  promoted  on  June  16  to  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as 
above  noted. 

E.  F.  Blomeyer  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  and  the  Manistique  &  Lake  Superior  in  charge  of  the 
operating  and  traffic  departments,  with  headquarters  at  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Albert  De  Bernardi,  general  superintendent  of  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  lines  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  appointed  general  maanger  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient. 

E.  J.  Weber,  chief  clerk  to  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Maryland  &  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  also  car 
accountant,  with  office  at  BaUimore,  Md.,  vice  K.  O.  Munroe, 
resigned. 

H.  B.  Grimshaw,  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  division  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  new  position  of  general  superintendent,  with  office  at 
Savannah. 

L.  C.  Ayers,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent, 
Norfolk  division,   in   charge   of  maintenance   of   way  and   struc- 
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tures,  with  office  at  Crewe,  Va.,  and  R.  H.  Smith  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent,  Pocahontas  division,  with  office 
at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  vice  Mr.  Ayers. 

A.  H.  Webb,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Western 
district,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  vice  A.  De 
Bernardi,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company.  E.  C. 
Wills,  superintendent  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  succeeds  Mr.  Webb,  and 
R.  E.  Cahill,  assistant  superintendent  at  Concordia,  succeeds  Mr. 
Wills. 

J.  H.  Williams,  trainmaster  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  at 
Cedartown,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent, 
with  headquarters  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  jurisdiction  over 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  maintenance  of  equipment, 
and  transportation  service  between  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
Chickamauga.  Ga.,  and  F.  D.  Barnes  has  been  appointed  train- 
master at  Cedartown,  Ga.,  vice  Mr.  Williams. 

Martin  W.  Clement,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk,  with  headquarters 
at  Cape   Charles,   \'a.,  as  luis  already  been  announced  in  these 

columns,  was  born  on 
December  5,  1881,  at 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  and  grad- 
uated from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn. 
He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  on  August  1, 
1901,  as  a  rodman  on 
the  New  Jersey  division, 
and  on  March  20,  1905, 
he  was  made  transitman 
at  Altoona,  Pa.  In  Aug- 
ust, 1905,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  su- 
pervisor, and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1910,  became  su- 
pervisor. On  December 
1,  1914,  he  was  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia 
&  Norfolk,  and  on  Aug- 
ust 8,  1916,  was  trans- 
ferred to  special  duties  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  connection 
with  the  improvements  in  and  around  New  York.  He  was 
appointed  division  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  principal  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  on  November  15,  1916,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
New  York.  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk,  with  headquarters  at  Cape 
Charles,   Va..   as   above   noted. 

S.  T.  Cantrell,  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  having  been  granted  leave  of  absence  in  order 
to  tender  his  services  to  the  government  for  railroad  work  in 
Russia,  R.  B.  White,  superintendent  at  Seymour,  Ind.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  division  to  fill  the  vacancy; 
R.  B.  Mann,  superintendent  at  Flora,  111.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Indiana  division,  succeeding  Mr.  White,  and  C.  G. 
Stevens,  tranmaster  at  Flora,  has  been  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  division,  with  headquarters  at  Flora.  Ef- 
fective June  20. 

H.  E.  Astley,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Midland  division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  began  railway  work  in  May, 
1889,  as  a  rodman  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  1894  he 
went  to  the  engineering  department  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  and  subsequently  served  successively  as  as- 
sistant roadmaster,  roadmaster  and  supervisor.  In  1914  he  was 
appointed  division  engineer  on  the  Central  New  England,  and 
also  served  on  divisions  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford until  March,  1916.  when  he  was  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Midland  division  of  the  New  Haven,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
same  division,  as  above  noted. 

J.  F.  Gagnon,  superintendent  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Ft.  Dodge,  Des  Moinc?  &  Southern,  at  Boone,  Iowa,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  terminals,  with  headquarters  at  Ft. 
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Dodge,  succeeding  J.  A.  Combs.  Mr.  Gagnon  was  born  at  Ft. 
Dodge  on  September  26,  1887.  He  entered  railway  service  with 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  as  a  clerk  in  May,  1905,  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  entered  the  employ  of  the  Illinois 
Central  in  the  same  capacity.  From  1908  to  1910,  he  was  with 
the  I'^t.  Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern,  in  train  service,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  in  similar  service  with  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western.  In  September,  1911,  he  returned  to  the  Ft. 
Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern,  as  a  clerk  in  the  maintenance 
department.  In  the  five  subsequent  years  he  was  train  despatcher, 
trainmaster  and  superintendent  of  maintenance  of  way.  On 
June  15  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  terminals,  as  above 
noted. 

Robert  Valentine  Massey,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Railroad,    with    headquarters   at    Altoona,    Pa.,    as 

has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  in 
Dover,  Kent  county. 
Del.,  on  September  29, 
1871.  He  graduated  from 
the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1892,  and  in 
September  of  the  same 
year  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  the  construc- 
tion department,  and 
remained  in  that  depart- 
ment until  August,  1895, 
when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  maintenance  of 
way  department,  in  the 
office  of  the  principal 
assistant  engineer  at  Al- 
toona. He  was  appointed 
assistant  supervisor  at 
Freeport,  Pa.,  on  November  1,  1895,  and  subsequently  served  in 
the  same  capacity  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  Northern  Central 
Railway,  and  at  Mifflin,  Pa.,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  On 
August  1,  1900,  he  was  promoted  to  supervisor  of  the  Schuykill 
division,  and  later  served  in  a  similar  capacity  on  the  Maryland 
division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  and  at 
Pittsburgh  Yard.  In  April,  1907,  he  was  promoted  to  division 
engineer  of  the  Schuykill  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  division  on  January  1, 
1909,  and  on  March  7,  1911,  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk.  On  February  11,  1914, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Manhattan  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
and  on  May  1,  1916,  when  the  Manhattan  and  the  New  York 
divisions  were  consolidated,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
new  New  York  division,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  general  superintendent,  as  above  noted. 

Traffic 

G.  T.  Stocks  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia  with  office  at  Rome,  Ga.,  vice  S.  E.  Dusen- 
bury,    transferred. 

Joseph  P.  Billups,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad,  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic  manager,  with  of- 
fice at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

P.  H.  Lantz,  chief  clerk  to  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Stewart,  commercial  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Chattanooga. 

J.  C.  Conn,  division  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
System  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  general 
baggage  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chattanooga. 

Joseph  A.  Higgins,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  the  Western  of  Alabama,  has  been 
appointed  general  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  .'\tlanta,  Ga. 
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J.  II.  Rriiikman.  traveling  agent  on  the  Great  Nortlicrn,  at 
Cinciiniati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with  the  same 
lieachinarters,  succeeding  J.  H.  Carroll,  Jr.,  resigned,  effective 
June    11. 

H.  H.  Melanson,  whose  appointment  as  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  Government  Ivailways,  with  headquarters 
at  Moncton,  N.  R.,  has  alreadj'  been  amiounced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  March  9, 
i872,  at  Scoudouc,  N.  B., 
and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  St. 
Joseph's  College,  N.  B. 
He  began  railway  work 
on  November  18,  1889, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  mechan- 
ical department  on  the 
Intercolonial  Railways 
of  Canada,  now  a  part 
of  Canadian  Government 
Railways.  He  was  later 
transferred  as  clerk  to 
the  passenger  depart- 
ment, and  subsequently 
served  as  chief  clerk. 
In  March,  1901,  he  was 
appointed  general  bag- 
gage agent,  and  in  1903 
served  as  chief  clerk. 
He  was  appointed  as- 
sistant general  passenger 

agent  in  November,  1909,  and  was  promoted  in  August,  1913, 
to  general  passenger  agent,  remaining  in  that  position  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  passenger  traffic  manager,  as  above  noted. 

Edward  A.  Dye,  traveling  agent  on  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  efifective  June  16. 
The  position  of  traveling  agent  at  Vancouver  is  abolished. 

James  W.  Graham,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Toledo, 
St.  Louis  &  Western,  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  efifective  June  1.  He 
was  born  in  Toledo  on 
March  21,  1879.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  on 
May  20,  1895,  as  office 
boy  in  the  office  of  the 
receiver  and  general 
manager  of  the  Toledo, 
St.  Louis  &  Western.  In 
November  he  was  pro- 
moted to  clerk  in  the 
general  freight  office  and 
held  various  clerical  po- 
sitions until  his  appoint- 
m  e  n  t  as  contracting 
freight  agent  in  January, 

1906.  On     January     1, 

1907,  he  became  chief 
rate  clerk,  and  when  in 
1908  the  Clover  Leaf 
and  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
were  consolidated,  he 
served  both  roads  in  this 
capacity  at   Chicago,  111. 

From  December,  1909,  until  February  10,  1910,  he  was  chief 
clerk  in  the  freight  traffic  department;  on  the  latter  date  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau  in  Chicago ;  seven  months 
later  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent  ,and 
on  September  1,  1912,  upon  the  separation  of  the  joint  operation 
of  the  C.  &  A.,  and  the  T.  St.  L.  &  W.,  he  returned  to  Toledo 
as  assistant  general  freight  agent,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  promotion  to  general  freight  agent,  as  above  noted. 

G.  B.  Harper,  assistant  general  development  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  general 
development  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  succeed- 
ing John  C.  Clair,  resigned;  Mark  Fenton,  industrial  agent  at 
Chicago,    has     been     appointed     assistant    general    development 
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agent,  with  office  at  Memphis,  succeeding  G.  B.  Harper,  effective 
June  16. 

A.  R.  Atkinson,  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  Lines,  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has 
left  railway  work  to  enter  military  service.  His  former  duties 
in  the  passenger  department  will  be  carried  out  by  E.  McClanna- 
han,  division  passenger  agent,  at  San  Antonio,  and  in  the  freight 
department  by  Hubert  Loeffler,  who  has  been  appointed  acting 
division  freight  agent. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

P.  S.  Walter  has  been  appointed  general  car  inspector  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  Southwest  system,  with 
office  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  vice  Charles  F.  Thiele,  promoted. 

H.  T.  Ruhl,  division  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Railways  at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with 
headquarters  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  Likert,  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  department 
on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  at  Horton,  Kans.,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Goodland,  Kans.,  succeeding 
M.  B.  McPartland,  resigned. 

Purchasing 

A.  W.  Munster,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent,  succeed- 
ing B.  S.  Hinckley,  resigned.     Effective  July  1. 

Special 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  assistant  chairman  of  the  Railway  Execu- 
tives' Advisory  Committee,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  in  charge  of  publicity 
and  advertising.  He  will  continue,  however,  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of  the  Railway 
Executives'  Advisory  Committee.  Mr.  Sisson  was  born  in 
Galesburg,  111.,  graduated  from  Knox  College  in  that  city,  and 
also  from  Harvard  University,  where  he  took  a  postgraduate 
course.  He  did  newspaper  work  in  Galesburg  and  Peoria,  111.; 
in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  was  for  some  time  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency 
of  New  York.  He  became  connected  with  the  Railway  Execu- 
tives' Advisory  Committee  about  three  years  ago. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

Wm.    B.    Ryan,   vice-president   and   general   manager    of  the 

Tehuantepec  National,  has  been  commissioned  a  captain  in  the 

Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the 
7th  Regiment  U.  S.  Reserve  Engineers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  R.  Atkinson,  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  Lines,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
has  left  railway  service  to  go  into  military  service  as  a  captain 
in   the   Quartermaster's    Department    Reserve    Corps. 

F.  E.  Lamphere,  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  construction 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chicago  Terminal,  Chicago,  has  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  major  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
has  been  assigned  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  take  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  training  camp. 

F.  N.  Reynolds,  terminal  superintendent  of  the .  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been 
appointed  transportation  officer  in  charge  of  traffic,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  (Indianapolis),  by  the 
National  Railroad  Defense   Committee. 

The  following  railroad  men  have  been  appointed  constructing 
quartermasters,  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Quartermasters' 
Reserve  Corps,  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  cantonments  to 
be  erected  for  the  National  army:  William  Couper,  an  engineer 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  charge  of  the  cantonment  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Earle  Bell  Morden,  an  engineer  for  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


OBITUARY 

Charles  Sumner  Hall,  engineer  of  track  elevation  on  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  died  at  his  home  at  Evanston,  111., 
on  June   15. 
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